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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Fear  not,  for  I  afn  with  Thee. — Isaiah 
43:  5. 

O  God,  our  Father,  come  anew  into 
our  hearts  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  and 
grant  us  strength  and  wisdom  to  do  our 
work  with  a  steady  and  a  steadfast  devo- 
tion. As  we  enter  upon  the  duties  of  this 
new  day  we  earnestly  pray  for  good  will 
among  our  people,  for  justice  in  our 
Nation,  and  for  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  ' 

Send  us  out  into  the  crowded  ways  of 
a  confused  world  with  clear  minds, 
courageous  hearts,  and  clean  hands. 
Give  to  us  the  insight  and  the  inspira- 
tion to  lead  our  people  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  despair  into  the  glow  of  an 
aoundant  life  and  the  greatness  of  a  life 
lived  with  Thee. 

Among  our  people  may  ihere  be  a 
rising  tide  of  cooperative  effort  as  hope- 
fully and  patiently  we  live  through  these 
days.  In  this  hour  may  we  fail  not  man 
nor  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  tlie  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


} 


FULL-SCALE  GENERAL  ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  General  Accoiuiting  Of- 
fice audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  legislation  is  cosponsored  by  85 
Members  of  the  House.  This  bill  is  simi- 
lar to  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress.  However,  action  was  not 
completed  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
during  the  93d  Congress. 

The  bill  will  allow  the  GAO  to  exam- 
ine all  operational  \mits  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Coxigress 
will  be  provided  with  an  objective  eval- 
uation of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  whether  the  system  is  being  oper- 
ated with  e£Bciency  and  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Specifically,  the 
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audit  would  provide  a  basis  for  congres- 
sional judgment  on: 

Whether  financial  and  other  transac- 
tions of  the  System  are  conducted  within 
the  law  and  are  properly  accoimted  for; 

Whether  the  System  is  properly  man- 
aged and  its  resources  are  efficiently 
used ;  and 

Whether  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System's 
programs  and  activities  meet  the  public's 
needs  and  interests  as  reflected  in  the 
policies  decided  upon  by  tlie  elected  of- 
ficials of  Government. 

The  most  important  issue  facing  the 
people  of  this  Nation  is  the  economy. 
Millions  of  people  are  out  of  jobs.  This 
means  that  families  are  imable  to  provide 
food  for  themselves.  Every  day,  com- 
panies are  filing  for  bankruptcy  because 
there  is  inadequate  credit,  and  interest 
rates  are  exorbitant.  Tlus  situation,  of 
course,  will  only  insure  that  those  who 
are  without  employment  will  rema'xn  un- 
employed and  that  we  can  expect  even 
more  unemployment  and  the  human 
misery  it  brings  for  the  future. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  probably  the  single  most  impor- 
tant determinant  of  whether  we  will  have 
prosperity  or  depression.  Its  pwwer  is 
vast  and  its  decisions  on  monetary  policy, 
whether  effective  or  not,  are  of  serious 
consequence  to  the  state  of  the  economy. 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  General 
Accounting  OflBce  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  In  its  60-year  history,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  never  been  sub- 
jected to  a  complete,  independent  audit, 
and  it  is  the  only  important  agency  that 
refuses  to  consent  to  an  audit  by  the 
Congress'  agf^nt,  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  the  Govern- 
ment's monetai-y  agent.  It  determines  the 
Nation's  money  supply  and  other  mone- 
tary policies,  which,  in  turn,  are  vital 
determinants  of  interest  rates,  prices, 
and  employment.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  audits  the  expenditures  of  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  every  other  important 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  except  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  proposed  bill  would  correct  this 
defect  in  Congress  oversight  of  the  op- 
erations of  Government.  It  provides  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  given  the 
same  kind  of  financial,  managerial,  and 
program  audits  by  the  GAO  that  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment receive. 

The  Federal  Reserve  handlcfs  a  start- 
ling volume  of  transactions.  In  1972,  the 
-latest  year  for  which  figures  are  now 
available,  the  Federal  Reserve  handled 
3o  billion  pieces  of  paper  worth  $24  tril- 


lion. The  Federal  Reserve  alsojaolds  close 
to  $85  biUion  consisting  OfT^easury  se- 
curities and  other  Federal  agency  securi- 
ties, acceptances,  and  loans.  Normally,  it 
would  be  assumed  that  $85  billion  in 
bonds  held  by  a  Government  agency 
would  in  fact  belong  to  the  Government, 
but  Chairman  Bums  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  insists  that  the  bonds  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banlcs. 
Dr.  Burns'  confusion  over  the  owner- 
ship of  the  bonds  simply  reinforces  the 
urgent  need  for  a  full-scale  audit.  GAOki 
will  .determine  whether  these  transac- 
tions were  authorized  by  law,  properly 
handled,  and  conducted  with  economy 
and  efficiency. 

GAO  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
will,  moreover,  fill  the  glaring  gap  that 
now  exists  in  our  information  about  the 
Fed's  activities  and  programs.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  only  information  that  we 
get  on  programs. of  the  Fed  is  what  the 
Fed  itself  wants  us  to  have.  Can  anyone, 
in  1975,  believe  that  this  is  good  govern- 
ment? Such  secrecy  is  no  more  accept- 
able when  it  relates  to  Federal  Reserve 
activities  and  programs  than  when  it  re- 
lates to  any  other  matter  of  vital  public 
concern.  This  bill  will  put  on  the  table 
for  all  to  see  the  Federal  Reserve's  fi- 
nances, management,  and  programs 
which  so  importantly  affect  our  econ- 
omy's vitality  and  stability.  Thereby,  this 
bill  will  increase  the  Fed's  accountability 
tc  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

We  feel  strpngly  that  the  public  and 
the  Congress  do  have  a  right  to  know 
and  this  audit  bill  would  be  a  giant  step 
it-  the  right  direction.  Those  of  us  who 
are  sponsoring  this  legislation  believe 
that  we  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  for 
t>e  public  interest. 

The  text  of  thq  bill  and  a  list  of  the 
cosponsors  follow : 

H.R.  4317 
A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
and  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled.  That  (a) 
The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  an  audit  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council,  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee,  and  all  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  their  branches,  including  trana- 
actions  of  the  system  open  market  account 
conducted  through  recognized  dealers. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section <a),  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
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papers,  things,  and  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  entitles  being  audited,  includ- 
ing reports  of  examinations  of  member 
banks,  from  whatever  source.  They  shall  be 
afforded  full  faculties  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  of 
such  entitles. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  within 
si.\  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  audit  required  by  subsection  (a), 
and  he  shall  make  any  special  or  preliminary 
reports  he  deems  desirable  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress.  A  copy  of  each  report 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  In  addition  to  other  matters, 
the  report  shall  include  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  General 
may  deem  advisable.  Including  recommenda- 
tions for  attaining  a  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  entitles  au- 
dited, and  the  report  shall  specifically  show 
any  program,  financial  transaction,  or  under- 
taking observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit 
which  In  tJie  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  has  been  carried  on  without  au- 
thority of  law. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain 
such  temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audits  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) ,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  such  individuals  may  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  Chapter  53  of  such 
Title  relating  to  classification  anil  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 
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List  op  Cosponsors 

ARIZONA 

Morris  Udall. 

CALIFORNIA 

Harold  Johnson,  George  Miller,  Charles 
Wilson,  Tom  Rees,  Andrew  Hlnshaw,  Edward 
Roybal.  Leo  Ryan,  Fortney  Stark,  Yvonne  B. 
Burke,  Ronald  Dellums,  John  Moss.  Glenn 
M.  Anderson,  Augustus  Hawkins,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln. 

COLORADO 

Tim  Wirth,  Pat  Schroeder.- 

CONNECrnctlT 

Ron  Sarasln,  WUUam  Cotter.  Anthony  Mof- 
fett. 

FLORIDA 

Dante  Fascell. 

GEORGIA 

Dawson  Mathls,  Andrew  Young,  Larry  Mc- 
Donald. 

HAWAn 

Patsy  Mink,  Spark  Matsunaga. 

ILLINOIS 

Prank  Annunzlo,  Cardlss  Collins,  Ralph 
Metcalfe,  Morgan  Murphy. 

INDIANA 

Dave  Evans. 

KENTUCKY 

John  Breckinridge. 

MARYLAND 

Gladys  Spellman.  Parren  Mitchell. 

jMAssACHUsrrra 
John    J.    Moakley.    Michael    Harrington, 
Gerry  Studds,  Robert  Drlnan,  Paul  Tsongas. 

MICHIGAN 

James  O'Hara.  Bob  Traxler,  John  Dlngell. 

MINNESOTA  • 

Donald  Eraser. 

MISSOtTRI 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  WUllam  Randall,  Rich- 
ard Ichord. 


NEW    JERSEY 

Robert  Roe,  Domlnlck  Daniels,  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl,  Peter  Rodlno.  Andrew  Maguire, 

NEW    YORK 

Bella  Abzug,  Stephen  Solarz.  Benjamin 
GUman.  Leo  Zeferettl.  Mario  Blaggl,  Charles 
Rangel,  Richard  Ottlnger.  John  LaF^loe,  Tom 
Downey,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  Herman  Badillo.  Lester  Wolff. 
John  Murphy. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Robert  Jones,  Stephen  Neal. 

OHIO 

Charles  Carney,  Wayne  Hays,  Louis  Stokes. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph  Vlgorito,  Joseph  Gaydos,  Robert 
Edgar,  Robert  Nix. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

Mendel  Davis. 

TENNESSEE 

Marilyn  Lloyd. 

TEXAS 

Bob  Eckhardt,  Henry  Gonzalez,  Robert 
Krueger.  Wright  Patman. 

VIRGINIA 

Dan  Daniel. 

WASHINGTON 

Mike  McCormack. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  Mollohan. 
Ken  Hechler. 

WISCONSIN 

Clement  Zablockl. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Walter  Fauntroy. 


A  CONCERNED  MISSOURIAN'S  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  duilng  the 
past  months  numerous  suggestions  and 
proposals  have  come  before  this  body  as 
to  how  best  confront  our  current  energy 
dilemmas.  When  I  was  out  in  Missouri 
during  the  last  recess,  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  Wesley  Bookman,  provided  me 
with  a  copy  of  his  own  suggestions  for 
energy  conservation,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  Mr.  Bock- 
man  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  need 
to  conserve  oil  but  is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  burdens  of  such  con- 
servation be  equally  and  equitably 
shared.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  present 
Mr.  Bockman's  views  to  this  body: 
Suggestion  for  Conservation  of  Gasoline 
^  AND  Fuel  Oii. 

I  Different  plans  have  been  proposed  In  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  curb  the  outflow  of 
dollars  for  Imported  oil.  One  advocates  a 
higher  tax  to  force  a  reduction  In  the  use  of 
oil.  Another  would  Impose  rationing  to  limit 
the  amount  used.  There  Is  some  merit  and 
demerit  In  both  pcoposals. 

Many  gasoline  users  who  responded  to 
voluntary  reduction,  last  year  feel  they  are 
helping  to  pay  for  gasoline  being  used  by 
those  who  did  not  conserve.  More  tax  on 
gasoline  would  make  this  situation  worse 
and  would  be  more  hardship  for  millions  who 
are  already  hurting. 

Rationing  would  spread  the  supply  around 
but  there  would  be  increased  competition 
for  a  bigger  share  of  the  supply.  It  would  be 
a  restrictive  band  or  fence  lea^  Ing  little  room 


to  adjust  to  Individual  needs.  Some  are  In  a 
position  to  reduce  consumption  more  than 
others.  If  they  do  they  should  receive  some 
benefit  for  doing  so. 

There  Is  an  alternate  approach  that  would 
provide  a  strong  Incentive  to  conserve  and 
would  leave  room  for  adjustment  to  different 
needs. 

Through  the  blending  of  new  oil.  old  oil 
and  Imported  oil  we  are  now  paying  an  In- 
flated price  for  gasoline  from  domestic  oil 
and  are,  in  effect,  subsidizing  Imported  oil. 
Let  us  deal  separately  with  domestic  and 
Imported  oil. 

1.  Under  my  proposal,  the  price  of  Im- 
ported oil  would  rise  to  reflect  its  actual  cost 
at  retail  rather  than  the  reduced  price  we 
now  have.  It  would  not  be  rationed.  It  would 
be  available  but  the  price  would  be  substan- 
tially higher. 

2.  The  price  of  products  from  the  domestic 
supply  of  oil  would  be  reduced  to  reflect  their 
cost  of  production.  The  difference  In  price 
would  be  a  big  incentive  to  stay  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  amount  avaUable  from  the 
domestic  supply. 

3.  The  domestic  supply  would  be  rationed 
to  assure  each  user  a  fair  share. 

4.  The  division  of  the  two  classes  could 
be  made  on  a  percentage  basis.  RetaUers 
could  be  allotted  a  supply  at  the  beginning. 
When  they  needed  to  replenish  they  could 
buy  as  much  at  the  lower  price  as  the  amount 
of  ration  coupons  thy  had  collected.  Any 
more  than  that  would  be  at  the  higher  price. 
Both  classes  could  be  pumped  from  the  same 
tank. 

With  the  difference  in  price  one  could  re- 
duce consumption  knowing  there  would  be 
an  Immediate  cash  benefit  and  no  high  oon- 
sumer  would  profit  from  that  reduction.  In- 
stead of  a  restrictive  band,  rationing  would 
then  become  a  protective  shield  for  those 
who  do  conserve. 

The  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  would 
change  from  an  average  of  domestic  and  Im- 
ported oU  to  a  separate  price  for  each. 

Suppose  the  rationed  gasoline  is  40  cents 
per  gallon  for  regular  and  the  non-rationed 
Is  65  cents.  The  25  cent  difference  would  be 
a  strong  incentive  to  car  pool,  use  public 
transportation,  curtail  'uinecessary  trips  or 
select  a  car  with  good  fuel  economy. 

Some  are  In  a  position  to  reduce  consump- 
tion more  than  others.  Both  large  and  small 
reduction  would  be  compensated  by  a  "cash 
In  hand"  savings  Immediately  avaUable  for 
other  needs.  It  would  be  better  than  an  equal 
amount  In  Income  tax  cut  as  the  government 
would  not  have  to  borrow  to  replace  It  and 
there  would  be  no  Interest  to  pay. 

The  two  price  approach  can  acconmiodate 
adjustment  to  conditions.  Difference  In  the 
two  prices  could  adjust  to  lead,  not  drive,  to 
the  desired  reduction  In  use. 

The  price  of  domestic  oil  should  not  be  so 
low  as  to  discourage  the  search  for  new 
sources.  Neither  should  It  support  wasteful 
efforts.  Present  exploration  Is  being  pushed 
faster  than  equipment  is  being  produced. 
That  is  inflationary  and  absorbs  some  of  the 
energy  we  are  trying  to  conserve.  The  retail 
price  should  reflect  enough  margin  for  or- 
derly development  only. 

Business  and  Industry  would  also  have  an 
Incentive  to  conserve.  Reduced  consumption 
by  one  w'buld  result  in  a  slight  cost  advan- 
tage over  a  competitor  who  does  not. 

Wesley  Bockman. 
Winona,  Mo. 


WE'RE  ASKING  FOR  SAVONAROLAS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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to  the  fact  that  when  Jack  Valenti  pub- 
lishes, he  makes  a  very  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  our  governmental  processes. 

Last  Sunday  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  his  work  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
morality  and  the  quality  of  elected  offi- 
cials. It  was  entitled  "We're  Asking  for 
Savonarolas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  this 
short  article  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

We're  Asking  for  Savonarolas 
(By  Jack  Valenti) 

Watergate  made  every  candidate  and  every 
office-holder  suspect.  There  is  a  feehng  In  the 
country  now  that  most  public  men  are  not 
to  be  trusted  and  therefore  neither  to  be 
followed  or  believed.  The  smell  of  official 
blood  and  the  taste  of  shredded  political 
flesh  has  become  the  national  appetite. 

Broken  faith  and  squandered  trust  should 
not  be  casually  tolerated,  but  It  may  be  we 
as  a  people  are  demanding  human  paragons 
when  there  are  no  such  beings. 

The  public  man-woman  is  fair  game  to  re- 
veal his  flnanclal  holdings.  But  the  norm  now 
Is  to  want  to  go  Into  the  bedroom,  the  locker 
room,  the  clubroom,  and  the  restroom  to 
visit  upon  the  viewing  and  reading  public 
every  sliver  of  "news"  about  anybody  who  has 
won  a  public  office.  Who  can  survive  that 
kind  of  scrutiny? 

All  public  leaders  are  flawed.  When  we 
understand  that  human  beings  are  our  lead- 
ers, we  might  view  them  with  tolerance  and 
forebearance.  What  we  might  hope  for  our 
leaders  is  that  they  be  right  more  often  than 
they  are  wrong  and  not  inspire  within  us 
larger  expectations  than  they  are  capable  of 
delivering.  We  are  correct  In  asking  them  to 
be  wiser  than  those  who  give  them  power, 
possessed  of  character  and  caring  in  such 
measure  that  the  tasks  they  obligate  them- 
selves to  fulflU  will  not  go  unserved  by  their 
skills  or  their  Integrity.  And  most  of  all,  that 
they  will  bring  honor  to  the  duties  they  have 
sworn  by  solemn  oath  to  perform.  But  to  ask 
them  to  be  sinless  Is  to  insist  on  more  than 
Jesus  or  Paul  thought  possible. 

All  public  people  are  Inclined,  from  time 
to  time,  toward  error — error  of  Judgment, 
perhaps,  or  even  silly  behavior.  Public  officials 
are  subject  as  you  and  I  to  the  vagaries  of 
emotion,  pride.  Infatuation  with  self.  There 
are  no  Infallible  heroes  or  heroines,  bleached 
dry  of  sin,  unblemished  by  lesser  notions, 
with  ideals  fully  intact  and  a  conscience  pre- 
served against  the  need  for  contrition. 

Perhaps  the  person  who  wants  to  enter 
public  life  (and  no  one  puts  a  gun  to  a  can- 
didate's back  and  forces  him  or  her  to  seek 
elective  office)  must  have  an  understanding 
of  the  people  he  wants  to  serve,  as  well  as 
of  the  Inner  person  Inside  him. 

He  (In  the  generic  sense)  must  be  patient. 
Politics  Is  a  series  of  loops  and  turns,  of  ups 
and  downs,  of  defeat  and  triumph.  He  must 
learn  to  deal  with  the  one  and  endure  the 
other,  with  neither  arrogance  nor  panic. 

He  must  be  able  to  live  with  the  burden 
of  obloquy,  assaults  on  his  honor  and  his 
motives,  plain  lies  and  distortions,  the  long 
knives  of  those  who  aim  to  wound  him  and 
bring  him  dovim.  He  must  accept  this  as  the 
lot  of  the  public  official. 

He  must  expect  no  gratitude  because  that 
is  not  the  way  of  public  response.  But  the 
lact  that  gratitude  Is  not  a  public  trait 
should  never  lessen  his  faith  In  the  people's 
resolve,  their  common  sense,  their  reliance 
on  what  is  good  and  true.  The  people,  he 
must  understand,  will.  In  the  final  end, 
make  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  put  aside  those  who  didn't  measure  up, 
and  call  on  those  who  give  reason  to  trust 
their  Judgment. 

And  finally,  the  man  who  would  enter 
public  life  must  also  be  prepared  for  the  day 


when  he  no  longer  Is  in  power.  Power  Is 
transient  and  in  a  democracy  what  Is  of- 
fered will,  usually,  be  withdrawn.  Thus,  the 
public  official  must  be  able  to  live  In  the 
other  world  of  lost  power,  without  recrim- 
ination or  the  expectation  that  his  voice,  now 
without  official  timbre,  will  carry  special 
weight.  He  must  be  willing  to  be  satisfied 
with  public  respect  which,  it  must  be  noted, 
is  a  valuable  embrace  and  not  at  all  witliout 
meaning. 

But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  burdens  on 
public  officials  grow  heav'er.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  future  we  will  be  facing  a  situation 
where  the  only  candidates  will  be  those  who 
have  no  famUies,  no  ^Ife  or  husband,  no 
private  Income,  no  pleasure  In  a  little  hu- 
man comfort,  no  desire  to  mingle  with  men 
and  women  on  a  personal  level,  no  aberra- 
tions of  thought  or  behavior,  no  inclination 
toward  sin  either  venial  or  mortal,  no  minor 
derelictions,  no  human  fallings.  What  this 
describes  Is  a  Savonarola  fanati-:,  and  we 
have  enough  public  recordings  of  the  zealot 
in  office  here  and  In  other  lands  to  make 
that  future  ideal  something  less  than  attrac- 
tive. 


AIRPORT   AND   AIRWAY   DEVELOP- 
MENT EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce, with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Ginn,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri,  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1975.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  the  text  of  the  bill  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended  by  the  Airport 
Development  Acceleration  Act  of  1973. 
will  expire  June  30,  1975.  When  the  act 
was  originally  adopted,  the  Congress 
found  that  the  Nation's  airport  and  air- 
way system  was  inadequate  and  that 
substantial  expansion  and  improvements 
were  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  inter- 
state commerce,  the  postal  service,  and 
the  national  defense.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  needs  are  just  as  great  today 
as  they  were  when  the  act  was  originally 
passed. 

Today,  many  airports  have  pavements 
that  are  deteriorating  from  normal  use. 
which  require  overlay  and  reconstruc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  introduction  of 
heavier  jets,  including  the  executive 
fleet,  necessitates  strengthening  of  pave- 
ments which  were  not  designed  for  the 
current  family  of  aircraft.  Evidence  to 
support  this  conclusion  can  be  found  in 
the  large  number  of  projects  that  were 
unable  to  be  fimded  this  year  and  na- 
tional forecasts  which  show  increasing 
demands  for  airport  developments. 

Expeditious  action  by  the  Congress 
is  essential  so  that  new  legislation  can 
be  enacted  promptly  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  vital  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  develop- 
ments directly  add  to  the  Nation's  over- 
all economic  vitality  while  providing  use- 
ful productive  work  to  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  now  unemployed  In  large 
numbers. 


Tliere  have  been  a  few  deficiencies  in 
the  Aid  to  Airport  Development  Act. 
These  can  easily  be  corrected  without 
abandoning  Federal  responsibilities  for 
the  development  of  a  national  system 
of  airports  for  all  segments  of  civil  avia- 
tion. The  features  most  criticized  in  the 
present  airport  grant  program  are  cor- 
rected by  the  bill  I  introduce  today.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  maintain  the  Fed- 
eral leadership  role.  My  bill  will  extend 
the  existing  act  for  a  period  of  5  yeprs 
and  will  bring  about  modifications  to 
make  this  program  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the  needs 
of  the  public. 

The  bill  I  have  just  introduced  has 
been  drafted  after  extensive  consulta- 
tion with  all  segments  of  the  aviation 
commimity  including  knowledgeable  and 
responsible  people  in  the  FAA,  State 
aeronautical  agencies,  airport  opera- 
tors— small  and  major — local  govern- 
ment airport  officials,  general  aviation 
associations,  air  carrier  associations,  pi- 
lot associations,  manufacturers  associa- 
tions, indeed — every  section  of  the  avia- 
tion industry. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  bill  has 
received  wide  '  acceptance  among  this 
group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  given 
a  choice  between  this  bill  and  the  pub- 
licized administration  proposals,  almost 
all  have  indicated  a  preference  for  my 
biU. 

Even  though  the  present  act  expires  on 
June  30  of  this  year,  the  administration 
has  not  submitted  a  new  bill.  P\irther- 
more,  in  a  recent  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, the  administration  spokesman 
reported  that  the  new  bill  would  be  ready 
"within  the  next  several  weeks." 

The  administration's  delay  is  under- 
standable when  one  considers  the  radical 
plan  which  will  be  proposed  under  its 
forthcoming  bill. 

The  President's  policy  statements  and 
working  papers  from  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  have  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing key  features  in  the  administra- 
tion plan: 

First.  To  turn  over  the  congressional- 
ly  mandated  "Federal  airport  system 
plan"  to  the  individual  States  and  to 
abandon  any  efifectlve  Federal  direction; 

Second.  To  continue  Federal  funding 
of  afl-port  aid  on  a  reduced  scale,  but 
also  to  relinquish  Federal  coordination 
and  planning  on  a  national  system  basis 
in  preference  to  individual  State  control; 

Third.  To  allocate  funds  directly  only 
to  the  large  metropolitan  centers,  which 
have  the  ability  to  operate  self -sustain- 
ing airports,  while  abandoning  smaller 
metropolitan  and  reliever  airports  that 
cannot  break  even ; 

Fourth.  To  levy  unreasonable  fees  on 
the  general  aviation  segment  for  the  pay- 
ment of  strictly  "public"  services  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration; 

Fifth.  To  "bust"  the  aviation  trust 
fund,  that  was  established  for  a  specific 
purpose,  by  dispensing  Its  funds  for  a 
completely  different  use. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  continue 
:;e  Aid  to  Airport  Development  Act  In 
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the  same  context  and  spirit  as  that  man- 
dated by  Congress  In  1970,  as  amended 
in  1973. 

This  Is  In  opposition  to  the  forthcom- 
ing administration  bill  which  was  lit- 

ally  mandated  by  OMB. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  will  amend  the 
I'ct  to  coiTect-some  minor  administra- 
tion problems,  environmental  problems, 

and  extend  aid  hito  some  new  areas 

teraiinal  constiuction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion to  solve  environmental  noise  prob- 
lems. 

Finally,  this  bill  balances  trust  fund 
income  and  airport  expenditures — leav- 
ing no  surplus  and  creating  no  new  taxes. 

The  Aid  to  Airport  Development  Act 
is  extended  for  5  years.  The  section-by- 
section  changes  are  listed  below: 

(1)  Section  2  makes  land  buffers  needed 
to  offset  adverse  environmental  effects  eligi- 
ble  for  Federal   participation. 

(2)  Section  4  wyi  provide  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Act  through  1982.  It  "will 
provide  $425  million  per  year  for  air  car- 
rier and  reliever  airports  compared  to  $275 
million  currently,  and  $75  million  per  year 
for  general  aviation  airports,  up  frOin  $35 
million  In  the  present  act. 

funding  of  airway  facilities  system  proj- 
ects wiU  remain  unchanged  at  $250  million 
per  year. 

(3)  Section  5  will  make  all  enplaned  pas- 
senger funds  due  to  airport  owners  available 
to  them  directly  for  any  eligible  develop- 
ments, rather  than  through  present  pro- 
gramming-grant  agreement  process. 

(4)  Section  6  will  require  that  federal 
standards  be  followed  for  all  alrcarrier  and 
reliever  airports,  but  will  permit  expeditious 
^pproval  by  PAA  field  representatives  of  de- 
viations necessary  to  adapt  to  local  condi- 
tions. Projects  at  general  aviation  airports 
may  conform  either  to  PAA  or  state  avia- 
tion standards. 

Environmental  procedures  for  airport 
projects  wUl  also  be  substantially  stream- 
lined to  allow  PAA  to  concentrate  on  those 
projects  with  significant  environmental  prob- 
lem.s  In  urban  areas,  or  involving  v«se  of  pu^ 
lie  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  or  recreatlonfll 
areas. ' 

(6)  Section  8  will  authorize  sponsors  to 
utilize  enplaned  passenger  funds  for  public- 
use  portions  of  terminal  buildings,  which  is 
prohibited  under  present  legislation. 

(6)  Section  9  will  reduce  the  head  tax  on 
airline  passengers  from  8  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent  which  could  be  further  reduced  If  the 
trust  fund  continues  to  show  a  surplus. 


Present 
program 


Mr.  Milford's 
bill 


Air  earner  and  relievir »75, 000,000  $425,000,000 

General  aviation 35,000,000  75,000,000 

Planning  grants ,      15,000,000  15,000,000 

R*D "50,000,000  150,000,000 

Airway  facilities 250,000,000  250,000,000 

Total...., 625,000,000  815,000,000 


These  are  the  major  points  in  my  pro- 
posed bill,  and  I  will  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  obtaining  pass- 
age of  this  much-needed  legislation. '  • 
I  include  the  following: 
Trust  Punb  Income  and  Expenditure 
Sdmmaky 

1.  Status  of  Trust  Pxind  (end  of  FY  1974) : 

Unexpended  balance $1,534,181,000 

Uncommitted   balance 283,636,000 

2.  Estimated  Annual  Trust  Fund  Income 
Through  FY  1979  (assuming  no  changes  In 
ia.\  structure) : 

1975    $939,658,000 

1976    999,724,000 

1977 1,060,422,000 

1978    1.142,634,000 

1979 1.223.198,000 

3.  Annual  dollar  commitments: 


'  Minin^um  guaranteed  by  sec.  14(d). 

H.R.  4312 

A  bill  vo  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants  for  airport  development  by 
Grant  Agreements  with  sponsors  and  to 
provide  for  direct  payments  to  certain  types 
of  sponors  during  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1980,  to  provide  national  policy  for  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  natural  re- 
som-ces  and  the  quality  of  the  environment 
of  the  nation  In  projects  for  airport  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

American  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE,    ETC.  , 

Skction  1.  (a)  Short  TrriE.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Extension  Act  of  1976". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1970  Act. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Aftrport  and  Airway  Dexelopment  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  219).  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.). 

Sec.  2.  Section  11,  relating  to  definitions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Paragraph  (2),  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "airport  development",  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
"or  to  mitigate  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects resulting  from  an  airport  development 
project  or  the  operation  of  aircraft"; 

(b)  Paragraphs  (13)  and  (14)  are  redesig- 
nated as  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15),  respec- 
tively; 

(c)  A  new  paragraph  (13)  Is  Included  as 
follows:  "(13)  'reliever  airport'  means  a  gen- 
eral aviation  airport  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  having  a  primary  function  to  re- 
lieve congestion  at  an  air  carrier  airport"; 

(d)  Paragraphs  (15),  (16)  and  (17)  are  re- 
designated as  paragraphs  (17,  (18)  and  (19), 
respectively;  and, 

(e)  A  new  paragraph  (16)  Is  Included  as 
follows:  "(16)  'Standard  Metropolitan  Area' 
means  a  county  or  group  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties which  contains  at  least  one  city  of 
50,000  Inhabitants  or  more,  or  'twin  cities' 
with  a  combined  population  of  at  least  50,000 
In  the  New  England  States,  SMSA's  con.<!lst 
of  towns  and  cities  Instead  of  counties." 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  (b),  relating  to  the 
amount  and  apportionment  of  planning 
grants.  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  "or  the  per  centum  of 
such  costs  computed  In  accordance  with 
section  17  (b),  whichever  is  greater"  before 
the  colon;  and, 

(b)  by  striking  out  "$75,000,000"  In  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"8150,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  14  (a),  relating  to  air- 
port and  airway  development  program  gen- 
eral authority.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  period  after  "1975"  In 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding 
"and  $425,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1980:  and";  and 


(2)  by  changing  the  period  after  "igTS" 
in  paragraph  (2)  thereof  to  a  comma  and 
adding  "and  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976  through  1980.". 

(b)  Section  14  (b),  relating  to  airport  and 
airway  development  program  obligational 
authority.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  succeeding 
four  fiscal  years  in  a  total  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1,460,000,000"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
the  succeeding  nine  fiscal  years  In  a  total 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,997,500,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  "June  30,  1975"  from  the 
second  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1980";  and, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  "an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,960,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1976, 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,997,500,- 
000  prior  to  September  30,  1976,  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $2,497,500,000  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $2,997,500,000  prior  to  September  30. 
1978,  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $3,497.- 
500,000  prior  to  September  30,  1979,  and  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $3,997,50C^O0O 
prior  to  September  30,  1980.". 

(c)  Section  14(c),  relating  to  airway  fa- 
cilities, is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

Sec.  5.  Section  15(a)  (1)  (B).  relating  to  the 
tlie  apportionment  of  funds,  is  amended  by 
Inserthig  the  word  "directly"  Immediately 
after  the  word  "distributed"  In  the  first  line 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  16(a).  relating  to  the 
submission  of  projects  for  airport  develop- 
ment. Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  words  "at  airports 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  reliever  airports"  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "all  proposed  de- 
velopment" In  the  second  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  to  a  conuna  and  adding 
the  words  "provided  that  deviations  there- 
from may  be  approved  by  the  local  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Offices.";  and, 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "All  proposed  develop- 
ment at  general  aviation  airports  other  thaa 
reliever  airports  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  State  In  which 
the  airport  may  be  located.  In  the  absence 
of  State  standards,  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  adhered  to.". 

(b)  Section  16(c),  relating  to  the  approval 
of  projects  for  airport  development,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  It  Is  declared  to  be  national  policy 
that  airport  development  projects  In  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  that  are 
authorized  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  and  Mihancement  of 
the  natural  resources  and  the  quality  of  the 
environment  of  the  Nation,  and  that  airport 
development  projects  outside  of  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  no  significant  Impact  on  the 
environment  unless  items  of  special  signifi- 
cance such  as  wildlife  refuges,  public  parks 
and  recreational  areas  or  historic  sites  of 
Federal,  State  or  recreational  areas  or  historic 
sites  of  Federal,  State  or  local  significance 
are  involved.  In  Implementing  this  policy, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Environ* 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  regard 
to  the  effect  that  any  project  In  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  Involving  air- 
port location,  a  major  runway  extension,  or 
major  runway  location  may  have  on  natural 
resources  including,  but  not  limited  to,  fish 
and   wildlife,   natural,   historic,   scenic   and 
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recreation  areas,  water  and  air  quality,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  environment,  and 
Ehall  authorize  no  such  project  found  to 
have  adverse  effect  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
render  a  finding  In  writing,  following  a  full 
and  complete  review,  which  shall  be  a  matter 
of  public  record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  exists  and  that  all  reasonable 
steps  have  been  taken  to  mimmlze  such 
adverse  effect.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
"major"  means  only  those  runways  and  run- 
way extensions  which  require  the  extension 
of  airport  boundaries  or  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  noisier  aircraft  at  an  airport. 

"Airport  Development  Projects  within  the 
purview  of  this  Section  shall  require  the 
preparation  and  consideration  of  detailed 
Environmental  Statements  as  contemplated 
by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (PL  91-190).  The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
shall  have  no  further  force  and  effect  with 
regard  to  other  airport  development  projects 
authorized  by  this  part.". 

(c)  Section  16(d),  relating  to  public  hear- 
ings, is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  words  "In  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area"  after  the  word 
"project"  In  the  first  line  of  paragraph  (1) 
thereof;  and, 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "major"  before 
the  words  "airport  runway"  and  "runway 
extension"  In  the  second  line  of  paragraph 
(1)  thereof. 

SEC.  7.  (a)  Section  17(d),  relating  to  the 
United  States  share  of  project  costs  for  land- 
ing aids.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  "or  the  per  centum 
computed  In  accordance  with  section  17(b) 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  greater,". 

(b)  Section  17(e) ,  relating  to  safety  certifi- 
cation and  secitflty  equipment.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  the  per  centum  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  section  17(b)  of 
this  Art,  whichever  Is  greater,"  Immediately 
after  "per  centum"  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof; 
and, 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  the  per  centum  com- 
puted In  accordance  with  section  17(b)  of 
this  Act,  whichever  Is  greater,"  Immedlatelv 
after  "per  centum"  In  paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Section  20(b),  relating  to  non- 
allowable  project  costs.  Is  amended  by 
striking  all  after  "except"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  public  use 
portions  of  a  terminal  building  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  movement  of  persons 
and  baggage  through  the  airport.". 

Sbc.  9.  Section  203(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  238), 
relating  to  the  tax  on  transportation  of 
persons  by  air,  is  amended  to  further  amend 
section  4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "8  percent"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"7  percent"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "8  percent"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"7  percent";  and, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$3"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5". 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO  CRE- 
ATE AN  ELECTRIC  POWER  PRO- 
DUCTION AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 


erence a  bill  to  create  an  Electric  Power 
Production  Authority  to  be  located  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  tidal 
wave  of  delays  and  cancellations  of  new 
electric  powerplants  that  is  plaguing  our 
Nation  will  not  only  cripple  attempts  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  energy  but,  If 
not  immediately  reversed,  can  mean  that 
vast  sections  of  our  Nation  will  experi- 
ence the  disastrous  chaos  of  repeated 
and  prolonged  electrical  blackouts  on  the 
scale  of  the  blackout  that  closed  down 
our  Nation's  Northeast  region  10  years 
ago  this  fall. 

Electric  utilities  are  facing  the  most 
massive  financial  crises  in  their  history. 
Their  annual  requirements  for  new  cap- 
ital funds  runs  between  $15  to  $25  bil- 
lion and  will  climb  to  between  $30  and 
$35  billion  annually  in  the  1980's.  This 
annual  need  for  new  capital  is  now  10 
times  greater  than  those  of  the  coal  min- 
ing industry,  neaily  9  times  larger  than 
those  of  all  our  airlines  and  6  times  more 
than  those  of  our  railroads. 

But  all  the  sources  for  raising  such 
gigantic  sums  of  money  are  being 
blocked  and  paralyzed.  Further  rate  In- 
creases are  anathema  to  our  citizens  es- 
pecially in  this  period  of  severe  economic 
recession.  Electric  utility  stocks  are  still 
depressed  with  the  vast  majority  selling 
at  only  60  to  75  percent  of  book  value. 
And  interest  rates  required  for  new  bond 
issues  have  been  prohibitive — up  to  14 
percent — and  cause  only  further  burdens 
on  utility  customers  who  must  ultimately 
pay  the  cost  of  such  offerings. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  Electric  Power 
Production  Authority  I  am  proposing  is 
to  assure  that  our  homes,  offices,  and 
factories  have  reasonably  priced  elec- 
tricity to  meet  their  future  needs. 

The  Authority,  outlined  hi  my  bill, 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  bond  guarantees  up 
to  a  total  of  $50  billion  over  the  next  10- 
year  period.  This  amoimt  would  be  to  ex- 
pressly aid  electric  utilities  fund  the  con- 
struction of  new  powerplants  and  facili- 
ties with  special  preference  given  to  the 
needs  of  high  cost  electric  power  sections 
of  the  country  and  to  new  power  plants 
that  would  be  fueled  by  domestic  energy 
sources. 

Where  a  utility  was  unable  to  Itself  ar- 
range for  construction  of  needed  facili- 
ties, the  Authority  would  be  authorized 
to  do  so  in  its  own  right  but  with  the 
provision  that  it  lease  such  constructed 
plants  to  the  appropriate  ol!>erating 
utility  and  permit  such  utility  to  pur- 
chase the  plant  in  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  negotiated. 

In  all  cases  the  Authority  would  not 
be  a  research  and  development  agency 
but  would  focus  on  the  hard  realistic 
choices  that  we  must  face  today  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  electricity, 
leaving  to  other  Federal  and  private  in- 
dustry programs  the  problems  of  the  year 
2000. 

The  bill  also  proposes  a  $1  billion  10- 
year  authorization  to  provide  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  electric  utilities  for 
long-term  contracts  to  purchase  domes- 


tic-based fuel  supplies.  The  fuel  extrac- 
tive and  processing  industries,  electric 
utilities,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  share 
responsibility  and  need  to-  see  that  the 
investment  is  promptly  made  to  expand 
our  domestic  energy  Supply,  in  particular 
coal  and  uranium. 

However,  fears  that  manipulations  by 
the  Arab  oil  cartel  might  imdercut  such 
multimillion-dollar  investments  have 
slowed  down  the  pace  of  such  expansion. 
This  situation  must  be  decisively  cor- 
rected. By  supporting  long-term  pur- 
chase contracts  among  the  industries  In 
this  area  all  parties  can  have  the  assur- 
ances needed  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
freeing  electriq  power  production  from 
the  whims  and  harsh  extortion  Imposed 
by  foreign  oil  owners. 

While  we  have  talked  about  energy, 
studied  energy,  and  analyzed  energy,  the 
electric  utility  industry  has  been  col- 
lapsing. Some  utilities  face  the  prospect 
of  imminent  bankruptcy.  The  talk  must 
end  and  action  begin.  The  Electric  Pow- 
er Production  Authority,  I  am  proposing, 
and  which  is  outlined  in  the  bill  being 
Introduced,  Is  an  action  we  can  take 
which  will  help  us  back  on  the  path  of 
meeting  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a 
new  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  and  a  letter  from  me  to  President 
Gerald  Ford  datedsJanuary  22,  1975,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hit.  — 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Electric  Power  Production  Authority  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITIX 

Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Electric  Power  Production  Authority  Act 
of  1975."     • 

*  findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  determines 
that 

(a)  The  continued  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  an  adequate  supply  of  electrical 
energy  Is  critical  to  the  nation's  defense,  a 
sound  and  stable  economy  and  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Shortages  In  the  supply  of  electricity 
caused  by  the  financial  problems  confront- 
ing electric  utilities  now  exist  or  are  Immi- 
nent and  Jeopardize  the  normal  fiow  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  by  creating  se- 
vere economic  dislocation,  including  loss  of 
Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and  businesses,  and 
curtailments '  of  vital  public  services. 

(c)  Delays  and  cancellations  of  new  elec- 
tric power  plants,  in  particular  those  fueled 
by  domestic  energy  resources  of  coal  and 
uranium,  will  severely  Jeopardize  the  attain- 
ment of  national  self-sufficiency'  in  energy 
and  have  a  direct  and  immediate  adverse  af- 
fect on  the  balance  of  the  nation's  foreign 
commerce  payments. 

(d)  The  financial  crisis  confronting  elec- 
tric utilities  if  not  promptly  alleviated  will 
not  only  Jeopardize  the  supply  of  electricity 
vital  to  the  conduct  of  Interstate  commerce 
but  will  also  severely  and  adversely  affect 
the  public  health,  welfare  and  safety. 

DETINlrXONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)    "Investor-owned    utility    or    utility" 
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means  a  corporatiou  which  Is  engaged  In 
the  biislness  of  furnishing  or  sale  of  elec- 
tric power. 

(b)  "State  or  municipal  power  authority" 
means  a  state,  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, a  public  service  or  public  utility  com- 
mission or  authority  or  other  similar  body 
of  any  Stete,  the  District  of  Columbia,  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States  or 
any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof  engaged 
Ir.  providing,  generating,  furnishing  or  seU- 
ing  electric  power. 

ESTABLISHMBNT 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Electric  Power  Production  Au- 
thority (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Authority"). 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  shaU  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Authority  an  Administrator  of  the  Baec- 
trlc  Power  Production  Authority  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  who  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  paid  at  a 
per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
basic  pay,  as  In  efTect  from  time  to  time 
lor  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5315  Of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

ATTORNEYS,  OTHER  MfPfcOYEES,  AND 
CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  suchfat- 
torneys  and  other  employees  as  he  deems 
advisable,  and  shall  be  appointed  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  aiKi  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relaUng  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  procure  the 
service.-?  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  «100  per  diem. 
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DUTIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Authority  shall— 

(1)  assure  that  adequate  supplies  of 
electric  energy,  based  on  proven  and  de- 
veloped technology,  are  available  to  meet 
the  anticipated  needs  of  the  United  States- 

(2)  continuously  review  the  current  and 
expected  demand  for  and  supply  of  electric 
energy  in  tlie  United  States  and  report  an- 
nuany  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  Its 
finding; 

(3)  loan  or  provide  loan  guarantees  or 
bond  guarantees  to  Investor-owned  electric 
utilities  or  State  or  municipal  power  au- 
thorities of  sums  up  to  100  per  centum  for 
the  costs  of  new  electric  power  plant  con- 
struction and  electric  distribution  and  trans- 
mission facilities; 

(4)  contract  for  the  construction  of  elec- 
tric power  plants  where  the  need  for  such 
plants  and  the  Inability  of  e.Tlstlng  authori- 
ties or  utilities  to  procure  such  plants  could 
result  In  an  insufficient  avallabUlty  of  elec- 
tricity for  consumers;  provided  that:  the 
authority  contracts  with  the  appropriate 
power  authority  or  investor-owned  electric 
utility  to  lease  from  the  authority  such  elec- 
tric power  plants  as  buHt  by  the  Authority 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  fair  and 
reasonable  by  the  Authority.  Such  Lease 
Agreement  shall  contain  provisions  permit- 
ting the  lessee  to  purchase  said  power  plants 
lu  accordance  with  such  terms  and  oondl- 

•  ions  negotiated   between   or  amongst   the 
imrties  at  the  time  of  leashig. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  bub- 
■ecTlon   (a)    the  Authority  phnii  give  pref- 

•  rence  initially — 

(1)  to  the  electric  power  needs  of  high 
>o->t  elccirlc  power  regions  of  the  United 
SI  aie,H; 


(2)  to  new  electric  pfjwer  faculties  to  be 
fueled  from  energy  supplies,  of  substantial 
domestic  origin,  such  as,  coal,  nuclear  and 
geothermal  power; 

(3)  to  requests  for  facilities  which  will 
serve  a  multi-State  region. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  domes- 
tic fuel  supplies  are  devel<^>ed  and  avaU- 
able  In  adequate  amounts  to  meet  anticipated 
needs  of  electrical  power  plants,  existing, 
under  construction  or  to  be  constructed, 
the  Authority  may  provide  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  long  term  purchase  of  coal 
and  nuclear  fuel  supplies  by  investor-owned 
utilities  or  State  or  municipal  power  au- 
thorities, or  lessee's  of  electric  power  plants 
initially  buUt  by  the  Authority. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c),  the  Authority  may  take  Into 
account —  "* 

(1)  the  need  of  fuel  producers  for  long- 
term  price  assurances  commensiu-ate  with 
the  economic  requirements  to  expand  domes- 
tic energy  supplies;  and 

(3)  the  possibility  that  foreign  suppliers 
can  seriously  undermine  the  domestic  market 
structure  for  such  fuels  by  drastic  changes 
in  tlie  cost  of  Imported  fuels,  such  as  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  ♦50,000,000,000  for  th^  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000,000  for  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section 
7(c)  of  this  Act. 


January  22,  1975. 
The  President, 
r/te  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  It  is  now  Inevitable 
that  our  natlon's-energy  outlook  wUl  worsen 
for  the  remainder  of  this  decade.  And  If 
premnpt  and  urgent  action  is  not  taken  Im- 
mediately, the  prospects  for  the  1980's  Is  for 
a  deepening  and  staggering  tragedy. 

The  nation's  consumers  have  seen  a  20% 
increase  in  their  electric  utility  bills  over 
the  past  two  years  and  our  nation  has  seen 
$70  million  of  Its  wealth  cascading  each  and 
every  day  into  the  treasuries  of  the  oU  pro- 
ducing countries. 

Even  the  most  stringent  of  conservation 
measures  can  at  best  only  lessen  the  flow 
of  doUars  from  our  shores  and  with  them 
the  Job  hopes  of  mUlions  of  Americans 
Merely  holding  our  own  cannot  restore  the 
vitality  of  the  American  economy  nor  offer 
the  promise  of  hc^je  to  the  mlUlons  of  Amer- 
icans newly  entering  our  work  force  or  striv- 
ing within  It.  to  achieve  the  dreams  of  a 
lifetime. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  American  popula- 
tion was  growing  nearly  twice  as  fast  as 
today.  We  caUed  this  experience  the  baby- 
boom. 

In  the  sixties  these  children  .'veiled  our 
school  population— shooting  em.  iment  up 
nearly  60  "t  over  that  of  the  1950  ^  and  re- 
quiring us  to  double  the  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  that  we  allocated  to 
school  expenditures. 

These  children  are  now  coming  of  age 
forming  their  own  households,  looking  to' 
buy  their  own  homes,  and  seeking  to  find  a 
productive  roJe  In  our  economy  for  the  40 
year  work  span  that  lies  ahead  of  them. 

In  fact,  over  46%  of  our  population  Is  un- 
der 24  yearfi  of  a^e,  whUe  only  36-^*  is  between 
25  and  34. 

Americau  K.itiet.v  as  we  know  it  and  hope 
to  leave  it  for  our  children  canirot  exist 
without  tuMx\.  To  .some  the  iact  that  we 
u.se  a  third  of  the  world's  e)ieri,'\    is  to  be 
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What  they  fall  to  note  Is  that  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland,  an  economy  a  frac- 
tion of  the  size  of  ours,  we  are  also  the 
lowest  use*  of  energy  per  dollar  of  ONP 
In  the  world. 

We  have  seen  what  the  lack  of  energy 
can  mean.  Ten  years  ago  this  year,  the  North- 
east experienced  its  massive  electrical  black- 
out. Last  year  the  oil  embargo  directly  lead 
to  an  estimated  600,000  Americans  being  un- 
employed. And  In  the  post  embargo  era  of 
unconscionable  energy  prices  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  soaring  to  8%. 

If  Americans  are  reducing  their  energy 
consumption  at  least  one  reason  Is  that 
they  no  longer  have  the  Jobs  that  permit 
them  to  pay  for  the  rising  price  of  such 
energy. 

Though  many  factors  and  events  have 
caused  this  present  situation,  they  are  now 
part  of  the  past.  We  can  control  the  future 
We  are  responsible  to  those  Americans  al- 
raady  here,  to  those  newly  Joining  our  work 
force,  and  to  the  2  miUlon  Americans  that' 
will  be  born  each  year  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  centiu-y,  to  take  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  Insure  that  there  wUl  be 
energy,  reasonably  priced,  to  fill  their  needs. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  It  Is  now  time  to 
accept  this  responsibility;  It  is  Ume  that  we 
Americans  become  our  own  best  friend: 

We  have  the  posslblUty  for  abundant  do- 
mestic energy,  not  in  the  year  2000  but 
starting  right  now.  We  are  dependent  on  no 
nation  for  our  coal  and  uranium  technology. 

Coal  and  nucleaur  energy  are  delivered  to 
our  homes  and  cities  as  clean  electricity. 
Indeed  all  future  energy  fuels  that  are  dis- 
cussed, be  they  solar,  fusion  or  some  other 
exotic  source,  are  finally  seen  in  our  homes 
and  indxistries  as  electricity. 

We  must  begin  now  to  buUd  an  American 
fueled  Electric  Economy.  Initially,  coal  and 
nuclear  power  can  be  our  mainstays,  later  as 
energy  from  new  sources  still  under  develop- 
ment become  avaUable,  essenttally  the  same 
infrastructure  can  be  used  to  keep  our  lights 
burning,  our  appliances  functioning  and  the 
machines  of  industry  running. 

It  is  nearly  20  years  since  the  first  civilian 
nuclear  power  plant  went  Into  operation. 
Though  there  have  obviously  been  problems 
to  be  learned  and  overcome  with  this  new 
technology,  as  one  will  have  with  any  new 
development,  the  record  Is  unmistakably 
clear— nuclear  power  is  safe  and  reliable.  En- 
vironmentally,  it  is  one  of  our  cleanest 
sources  of  energy.  Nucear  power  plants  are 
today  producing  electricity  at  approximately 
40%  less  total  cost— Including  amortized 
capital  aUocatlons— than  fossU  fuel  oower 
plants.  *^ 

In  recent  years,  technology  has  come  In  for 
increasing  and  strident  criticism.  Some  see 
the  apocalypse  around  every  new  corner 
There  are  indeed  profound  concerns  for  aU 
mankind  lying  ahead.  In  the  worid,  popula- 
tion Is  soaring  from  its  present  3.7  billion 
figure  to  over  6  bUllon  in  Just  the  next  25 
years. 

'This  means,  for  example,  that  all  the  cities 
built  since  the  beginning  of  man's  history 
must  be  duplicated  in  25  years,  and  that  food 
production,  inadequate  for  present  needs 
must  somehow  be  expanded  to  feed  almost 
twice  as  many. 

If  coping,  even  Inadequately,  with  such 
problems  and  those  following  In  the  wake  of 
this  reality  seem  awesome  today,  they  are 
absolutely  impossible  to  even  consider  with- 
out energy. 

If  we  are  to  stop  technology.  If  we  are  to 
live  in  a  rlskless  society,  then  we  must  be 
told  how  we  are  to  live  without  more  energy. 

We  must  be  offered  a  plan  to  produce  new 
Jobs  without  more  energy.  We  must  see  how 
the  poor  of  the  world  are  to  survive,  let  alone 
Improve,  without  more  energy.  We  must  bo 
told  how  we  are  to  pay  for  an  Improved  qual- 
ity of  the  environment,  which  requires  both 
enerpv  and  capital.  If  the  economy  is  not  to 
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grow  sufficiently  to  allow  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  such  Important,  yet  non-pro- 
ductive functions. 

As  a  nation  we  have  anguished  over  our 
options.  We  have  analyzed  and  assessed  im- 
pacts and  alternatives.  It  is  now  time  for 
action. 

The  energy  future  of  America  la  being 
written  now.  Faced  with  a  massive  and  over- 
whelming crisis  In  OUT  nation's  capital  mar- 
kets, our  electrical  utilities  are  being  forced 
to  cancel  and  delay  over  27%  of  the  new 
power  plant  capacity  that  had  been  sched- 
uled to  be  on  line  before  1984. 

In  the  case  of  nuclear  plants,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1974,  over  46%  had  been  deferred.  And 
not  a  single  new  major  power  plant  was 
placed  under  construction  In  November. 

These  delays  and  cancellations  are  alarm- 
ing. The  delay  In  nuclear  plant  construction 
alone  could  add  900  million  barrels  of  oil 
equivalent  to  our  nation's  Import  needs 
which,  even  If  oil  prices  do  not  advance  Into 
the  1980's  would  have  an  annual  cost  of  $9 
bUllon. 

Utilities  are  facing  the  most  massive  fi- 
nancial crisis  In  their  history.  The  capital 
needs  of  electric  utilities  are  huge — account- 
ing for  some  25%  of  all  new  capital  needs 
that  must  be  raised  in  money  mrrkets. 

Projections  Indicated  that  amounts  of  $15 
to  $25  billion  will  be  needed  each  year  re- 
maining In  this  decade  by  utilities  for  capital 
construction.  This  amount  will  rise  tc  be- 
tween $30  to  $35  billion  In  the  early  1980's. 
Compared  to  the  e^qjendltures  of  the  oil 
Industry  for  new  refinery  capacity,  electric 
utilities  capital  needs  are  five  times  as  great. 

But  faced  with  this  mounting  need,  utili- 
ties find  themselves  In  an  untenable  posi- 
tion. Equity  markets  have  seen  a  nearly  70% 
drop  In  th3  proportion  of  savings  going  Into 
ownership  of  equity  securities  between  1969 
and  1973.  Debt  markets  have  seen  prime 
Interest  rates  soar  to  over  12%. 

Though  approximately  a  quarter  of  utili- 
ties capital  requirements  are  generated  by 
Internal  funds,  rate-making  policy  tends  to 
severely  limit  rate  increase,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  capital  constrtictlon. 

Confronted  by  such  an  array  of  conditions, 
utility  managers  are  taking  the  only,  prudent 
course  open  tD  them — delaying  and  can- 
celling new  construction.  But  though  this 
action  Is  prudent  and  necessary  for  the 
utility.  Its  Import  for  America's  energy  future 
Is  extremely  grave.  If  this  trend.  Is  allowed 
to  continue  the  necessity  for  allocation  of 
electricity  by  some  governmental  agency.  In 
face  of  a  dwindling  supply,  will  become 
mandatory.  This  nightmare  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  occur. 

Investors  must  be  encouraged  to  purchase 
equity  securities.  And  the  government  mvist 
undertake  the  responsibility  to  Insure  that 
debt  financing  by  utilities  can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  rates. 

The  choices  are  not  easy,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  can  be  arrayed  for  each  of 
these  options.  But  they  are  the  choices  we 
must  select  among. 

I  Intend,  therefore,  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion In  this  session  of  Congress  to  address 
this  problem  by  proposing  the  establishment 
of  an  Electric  Power  Production  Authority 
,  which  would  be  responsible  for  assessing  our 
Nation's  electrical  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion and  taking  the  responsibility  to  correct 
gaps  arising,  by  means  of  federally  guaran- 
teed loans  for  new  plant  construction,  and 
where  appropriate,  federal  construction  of 
electric  power  plants  and  facilities. 

The  time  for  clear  and  decisive  action  Is 
now.  I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  deep 
concern  that  our  Nation  takes  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  power  needs  of 
our  cities,  our  Industries  and  our  homes  are 
met. 

An  Electric  Economy,  fuel  from  domestic 
resources  and  built  upon  the  technology  and 
i 


productive  capability  of  American  Industry, 
can  answer  the  needs  of  tomorrow  and  per- 
mit scarce  fossil  fuels  to  be  utilized  In  those 
sectors,  such  as  transportation,  where  al- 
ternatives are  still  few  and  distant.  The  es- 
tablishment of  an  Electric  Power  Production 
Authority  is  an  answer  to  this  challenge. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  In  advocating  within 
the  Elxecutlv;  Branch  such  legislation,  and  in 
the  creation  of  the  Electric  Economy. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Murphy. 
Member  of  Conyrcss. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER  PARENTS  DAY 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
miiiUte  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
wjuld  authorize  the  President  to  declare 
tlie  first  Sunday  in  April  of  each  year  as 
"National  Foster  Parents  Day."  I  am  be- 
ing joined  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Euberg,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Giluan.  Mr. 
Krueger,  and  Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imdoubtedly.  a  happy 
and  normal  family  lifestyle  during  the 
formative  years  of  childhood  has  a  major 
impact  on  the  entire  life  of  each  of  us 
as  individuals.  More  than  enough  re- 
search has  been  done  to  indicate  how  im- 
portant a  wholesome  family  environment 
is  for  a  young  child. 

While  many  of  us  seem  to  take  for 
granted  this  kind  of  upbringing,  we 
forget  that  many  young  children,  for 
various  reasons,  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  parents.  It  is  estimated  that  cur- 
rently In  the  United  States  more  than 
350,000  children  have  been  given  some 
degree  of  family  stability  because  they 
have  tha  benefit  of  being  cared  for  by 
foster  parents.  Because  of  the  dedication 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
thousands  of  foster  parents  these  young 
Americans  are  being  cared  for  and  loved 
rather  than  being  consigned  to  a  life  of 
hsmelessness  and  neglect. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  al- 
though we  presently  celebrate  as  national 
days  special  occasions  for  mothers,  fa- 
thers, and  children,  we  have  not  set  aside 
a  day  to  honor  the  more  than  150,000 
foster  families  who  care  for  children  who 
might  otherwise  grow  up  under  institu- 
tional care. 

Mrs.  Kay  Daggett,  of  Betterton.  Kent 
County,  Md.,  a  resident  of  my  district, 
has  long  been  interested  in  foster  parent 
programs.  She  has  suggested  to  me  the 
need  for  congressional  action  to  honor 
the  foster  parents  of  America. 

Mrs.  Daggett  has  long  been  active  in 
the  Kent  County  Foster  Parents  and  has 
served  In  a  number  of  posts  with  many 
civic  groups  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children.  She  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
many  government  and  community  lead- 
ers in  behalf  of  declaring  a  National  Pos- 
ter Parents  Day.  I  want  to  commend  Mrs. 
Daggett  for  her  determination  and  for 
her  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  children 
which  prompted  this  suggestion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In 
enabling  our  Nation  to  show  its  gratitude 


it  parents  everywhere  and  at  the 
le  dramatizing  the  need  for  addi- 
help  for  the  thousands  of  children 
WW  do  not  have  the  great  benefits  which 
col^e  from  living  with  a  family  that  cares 
for  them. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  full  text  of  the  joint  resolution. 

R.J.  Res.  278 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 

declare  the  first  Sunday  in  April  of  each 

year  as  "National  Foster  Parents  Day" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep~ 
resenteaivea  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Whereas  every  child  needs  the  love  and  sU- 
blUty  of  a  family  environment,  and 

Whereas  each  year  more  than  650,000  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  are  unable  to  be 
cared  for  by  their  natural  parents  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  a  stable  and  loving  family 
life  of  their  own  homes  and 

Whereas  more  than  350.000  of  these  chU- 
dren  are  receiving  this  love  and  sense  of  sta- 
bility from  foster  parents,  and        '' 

Whereas  more  than  150.000  foster  families 
are  caring  for  chUdren  who  would  otherwise 
be  placed  in  Institutional  care,  which  is  more 
costly  and  less  responsive  to  the  Individual 
needs  of  children  than  foster  family  life,  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  children  would  be 
deprived  of  the  love  and  attention  of  a  fam- 
ily environment  If  It  were  not  for  the  willing- 
ness of  thousands  of  foster  parents  to  re- 
spond to  their  needs,  and 

Whereas  society  owes  an  enormous  debt  of 
thanks  to  those  generous  foster  parents  who 
are  caring  for  Its  homeless  and  displaced 
chUdren,  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  Intention  to  show  the 
nation's  gratitude  for  the  services  which 
thousands  of  dedicated  foster  parents  pro- 
vide not  only  to  their  foster  children,  but  to 
society  as  a  whole;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declare  the  first 
Sunday  In  April  of  each  year  as  "National 
Foster  Parents  Day"  to  display  the  nation's 
gratitude,  to  express  society's  debt  to  foster 
parents,  to  dramatize  the  need  to  expand  the 
numlSer  of  foster  parents  and  to  reaffirm  the 
need  of  every  child  for  the  love  and  sUbllity 
of  a  family  environment. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  REVISION  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  COURT  APPELLATE 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  92- 
489,  as  amended,  the  Chsiir  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  Sys- 
tem the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flowers),  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson),  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) . 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  privileged  re- 
ports on  several  House  resolutions. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EARLY    PASSAGE    OP    EMERGENCY 
FARM  BILL  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  out  a  1-year  emergency  farm 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise 
both  support  and  target  prices  on  cot- 
ton, corn  and  wheat.  In  my  judgment 
early  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  must  In 
order  that  farmers  of  this  country  may 
be  assured  of  at  least  a  basic  support 
price  on  their  1975  crops. 

I  have  never  seen  farmers  more  dis- 
couraged and  with  good  reason  for  to- 
day's prices  on  cattle  and  on  cotton  are 
ridiculously  low.  The  American  farmer  Is 
still  the  backbone  of  this  country  and 
city  people  must  recognize  that  if  agri- 
culture goes  then  they  may  expect  to 
pay  substantially  higher  prices  in  the  re- 
tail markets  for  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  as  a  matter  of  emphasis  to 
the  serious  plight  in  which  the  Alabama 
farmer  today  finds  himself,  a  letter  from 
Charles  P.  Storrs,  who  operates  a  general 


farming  operation  in  Elmore  Coimty 
Ala.,  producing  cotton,  cattle,  and  soy- 
beans as  well  as  price  comparisons  of 
principal  agricultural  commodities  com- 
pared to  prices°  received  by  farmers  for 
these  same  farm  products  a  year  ago. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  farm  bill  as  expedi- 
ently as  it  may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
this  Congress  for  a  vote. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

WETUMPKA,    AlA.. 

February  27,  1975. 
Hon.  BiiL  Nichols, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  B.C.  ; 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  sure  you  are  getting  stacks 
of  letters  complaining  about  the  agrlcultviral 
situation  so  I  am  adding  one  to  the  stack 

Cattle— The  situation  is  critical.  I  sold 
calves  in  1973  for  68.8<!  and  for  24.5c  In  1974 
These  same  quality  calves  are  now  selling 
for  ISf*.  There  are  348.000  calves  In  Alabama 
that  were  carried  over  from  last  fall  with 
cattlemen  hoping  to  do  better  In  the  Spring 
These  calves  will  be  thrown  on  the  market 
in  the  next  60  days  as  there  Is  not  enough 
summer  pasture  to  carry  them  and  the 
cattlemen  can't  pay  $160.00  per  ton  for  pas- 
ture fertilizer.  Some  of  my  stock  yard  friends 
say  the  price  may  drop  as  low  as  lOd  when 
the  run  starts. 

A  man  was  In  court  charged  with  stealing 
cattle  and  he  plead  guilty.  The  Judge  asked 
him  to  tell  how  he  operated  and  he  said  he 
had  a  place  to  hide  out  the  cattle  and  then 
he  bought  feed  and  fed  them  for  a  month 
and  hauled  them  to  another  state  and  sold 
them.  He  told  the  judge  that  he  lost  $40.00 
on  every  cow  he  stole. 


Cotton— You  know  the  story  of  35^  cotton 
and  a  production  cost  of  50^.  There  is  a 
J°,*  of  **"^  °'  sWftlng  to  soybeans,  but  this 
will  be  limited  to  the  present  combines  avail- 
able as  all  new  combines  are  sold  through 
October.  One  grower  In  the  county  that  had 
1,200  acres  last  year  made  a  poor  crop  and 
I  have  Just  heard  that  he  Is  unable  to  re- 
finance and  Is  going  out  of  buslnes.  A  good 
number  of  growers  are  having  trouble  re- 
financing. I  am  afraid  some  cotton  farmers 
will  plant  beans  hoping  to  get  them  cus- 
tom combines  and  there  are  only  four  or 
five  custom  combines  In  the  county  and 
beans  will  be  left  in  the  fields  to  rot 

Soybeans— The  growing  of  beans  In  the 
past  two  years  has  been  profitable  due  to 
good  crops  and  a  good  price.  It  costs  $80  00 
an  acre  to  grow  beans  and  with  a  24  bushel 
state  average  the  growers  will  be  in  trouble 
If  beans  go  below  $4.00  and  the  price  Is  now 
$4.75  and  the  price  dropping  every  day 

A  majority  of  the  cattle  and  cotton  growers 
are  In  a  desperate  situation.  They  borrowed 
heavily  In  the  past  three  years  for  expansion 
and  now  can't  meet  the  payments,  operating 
expenses,  and  a  living.  1  saw  Comer  Deas  Sec 
Federal  Land  Bank  a  few  days  ago  and  he 
said  that  If  the  farmers  had  another  disas- 
trous year  there  would  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  for  sale  with  no  one  except  doctors 
lawyess,  and  oU  dealers  to  buy  it  at  a  fraction 
of  the  present  value. 

Evidently  the  big  majority  of  Congress  Is 
catering  to  the  vote  of  the  consumers  and 
are  indifferent  to  the  desperate  agricultural 
situation.  If  agriculture  is  allowed  to  collapse 
the  nation  will  go  hungry. 
Sincerely, 

Chas.  p.  Storrs. 


PRICES  AND  PRICE  RANGE  OF  PR.N_CIPALAGR;CULTURAL  COMMODITIES.  EEB.  21.  ,975.  WITH  COMPARISON  OF  YEAR  EARLIER  PRICES  AND  PERCENT  CHANGES 


Market 


Current 
price 


Year        Percent 
eailier        change 


Slaughter    cows,    utility,    hundred-    M 

weight 
Feeder  steers,   grade  (400  600  lb)    M 

hundredweight. 
Feeder  heifers,  grade  (400-600  lb)    M 

hundredweight 
Feeder  steer  calves,  grade  (300  500    M 

lb)  hundredweight. 
Feeder  heifer  calves,  grade  (300-500    M 

lb)  hundredweight. 
Hogs.  U.S.   No.   1-2's  (180-240  lb)    R 

hundredweight. 
Broilers,     f.o  b.     dock     equivalent.    ALA 

pounds. 


J17. 00-121. 25     J31.75-J36.00 
16.  50-  21. 00       43. 00-  50. 00 


14. 00-  20. 50 
15.00-21.50 
15.00-  20.50 
41.30-42.00 
.4145 


41. 00-  47.  50 
45. 00-  54. 00 
41. 00-  49. 00 
41.  50-  43. 20 
.3784 


-43.5 
-70.4 
-61.0 
-63.1 
-61.7 
-1.7 
+9.5 


Market 


Eggs,  large,  grade  A.  price  to  retailers/    B 

dozen. 
Cotton,  middling  inch,  pound.  M 

Soybean    meal,    44    percent    biilk'  B 

wholesale,  ton. 
Cottonseed  meal.  41  percent  bulk    B 

wholesale,  ton. 
Blackstrap   molasses,    bulk   whole-    B 

sale.  ton. 
Soybeans,    No.    1    yellow,    paid   to    D 

farmers,  bushel. 
Soybeans.    No.    1    yellow,    paid   to    MOB 

farmers,  bushel. 
Corn.  No.  2  yellow,  f.o.b.,  bushel  D 

Corn. No.? yellow, f.o.b., bushel ".  MOB 


gom."'.'^ia\"dale%-travi,lL'*''"'"^  °-°'''^'-  "OB-Mobile;  M-Mont- 


Current 
price 

Year 
earlier 

Percent 
change 

$0.62-  JO.  67 

10.73- JO.  74 

-12.3 

.3920 
130.00 

.6830 
168.00-174.00 

-42.6 
-24.0 

104. 50 

126.20 

-17.Z 

58.00 

70. 97-  71. 00 

-18.3 

5.72 

6.28 

-9.0 

5.63 

6.41 

-12.2 

3.25 
3.50 

3.28 
3.55 

-.9 
-1.4 

Note:  Above  summary  of  prices  taken  from  latest  available  market  reports. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMnTEE 
ON  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
.  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  my  recent  elec- 
tion to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation 
from  the  House  District  Committee  effective 
immediately.  > 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Les  Aiwin, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COftMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

„        ^  March  4,  1975. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
tne  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
fice at  6:55  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  1975 
and  said  to  contain  H.R.  1767,  An  Act  to 
suspend  for  a  ninety-day  period  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  under  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  Increase  tariffs,  or  to 
take  any  other  Import  adjustment  action, 
with  respect  to  petroleum  or  products  de- 
rived therefrom;  to  negate  any  such  action 
whicii  .may  be  taken  by  the  President  after 
January  15,  1975,  aijd  before  the  beginning  of 
such  ninety-day  period;  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


AUTHORITY  OF  PRESIDENT  TO 
SUSPEND  FOR  90  DAYS  TARIFFS 
ON  PETROLEUM— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  94-70)  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  H.R.  1767  without  my 
approval.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  were 
to  suspend  for  a  ninety-day  period  the 
authority  of  the  President  imder  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
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or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  increase 
tariffs,  or  tc  take  any  other  import  ad- 
justment action,  with  respect  to  petro- 
leum or  products  derived  therefrom;  to 
negate  any  such  action  which  may  be 
taken  by  the  President  after  January  15, 
1975,  ard  before  the  beginning  of  such 
ninety-day  period. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
first  action  by  the  Congress  on  my  com- 
prehensive energy  and  economic  pro- 
grams did  nothing  positive  to  meet 
America's  serious  problems.  Nor  did  it 
deal  with  the  hard  questions  that  must 
be  resolved  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
If  this  Act  became  law,  it  would  indi- 
cate to  the  American  people  that  their 
Congress,  when  faced  with  hard  deci- 
sions, acted  negatively  rather  than  posi- 
tively. 

That  course  is  unacceptable.  Recent 
history  has  demonstrated  the  threat  to 
America's  security  and  economy  caused 
by  our  significant  and  growing  reliance 
on  Imported  petroleum. 

Some  understandable  questions  have 
been  raised  since  my  progi-am  was  an- 
noimced  in  January.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  it  is  ix>ssible  to  achieve  my 
import  goals  while  reducing  the  problems 
of  adjustment  to  higher  energy  prices. 
Accordingly: 
— I  have  directed  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  use  existing  legal  authorities 
to  adjust  the  price  increases   for 
petroleum    products    so    that    the 
added  costs  of  the  import  fees  will 
be    equitably    distributed    between 
gasoline  prices  and  the  prices  for 
,    other  petroleum  products,  such  as 
heating  oil.  These  adjustments  for 
gasoline  will  not  be  permanent,  and 
will  be  phased  out. 
— To  assist  fai-mers,  I  am  proposing  a 
further  tax  measure  that  will  rebate 
all  of  the  increased  fuel  costs  from 
the  new  import  fees  for  off-road 
farm   use.    This   particular   rebate 
program  will  also  be  phased  out. 
This  proposal,  which  would  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  the  new  im- 
port fee  schedule,  will  substantially 
lessen  the  adverse  economic  impact 
on  agricultural  production,  and  will 
reduce  price  increases  in  agricul- 
tural products. 
These  actions  will  ease  the  adjust- 
ment to  my  conservation  program  in 
critical  sectors  of  the  Nation  while  still 
achieving  the  neccssarj'  savings  in  pe- 
troleum imports. 

Some  have  criticized  the  impact  of 
my  program  and  called  for  delay.  But 
the  higher  costs  of  the  added  import 
fees  would  be  more  than  offset  for  most 
families  and  businesses  if  Congress 
acted  on  the  tax  cuts  and  rebates  I  pro- 
posed as  part  of  my  compi-ehensive  en- 
ergy program. 

The  costs  of  failure  to  act  ran  be  pro- 
found. Delaying  enactment  of  my  com- 
prehensive program  will  result  hi  spend- 
ing nearly  $2.5  billion  more  on  peti-oleum 
imports  this  year  alone. 

If  we  do  nothing,  in  two  or  three  years 
we  may  have"  doubled  our  vulnerability  to 
a  future  oil  embargo.  The  effects  of  a  fu- 


ture oil  embargo  by  foreign  suppliers 
would  be  infinitely  more  drastic  than 
the  one  we  experienced  last  winter. 
And  rising  imports  will  continue  to  ex- 
port jobs  that  are  sorely  needed  at  home, 
will  drain  our  dollars  into  foreign  hands 
and  will  lead  to  much  worse  economic 
troubles  than  we  have  now. 

Our  present  economic  difficulty  de- 
mands action.  But  it  is  no  excuse  for 
delaying  an  energy  program.  Our  eco- 
nomic troubles  came  up  about  partly  be- 
catise  we  have  had  no  energy  program 
to  lessen  our  dependence  on  expensive 
foreign  oil. 

Ti.c  Nation  deser\'es  better  than  this.  I 
will  do  all  within  my  power  to  work  with 
the  Congress  so  the  people  may  have  a 
solution  and  not  merely  a  delay. 

In  my  state  of  the  Union  message,  I 
informed  the  Congress  that  this  country 
required  an  immediate  Federal  income 
tax  cut  to  revive  the  economy  and  re- 
duce imemployment. 

I  requested  a  comprehensive  program 
of  legislative  action  against  recession,  in- 
flation and  energy  dependence.  I  asked 
the  Congre&s  to  act  in  90  days. 

In  that  context,  I  also  used  the  stand- 
by authority  the  Congress  had  provided 
to  apply  an  additional  dollar-a-barrel 
import  fee  on  most  foreign  oil  coming 
into  the  United  States,  starting  Febru- 
ary 1  and  increasing  in  March  and  April. 

I  wanted  an  immediate  first  step  to- 
ward energy  conservation — the  only  step 
so  far  to  reduce  oil  imports  and  the  loss 
of  American  dollars.  I  also  wanted  to 
prompt  action  by  Congress  on  the  broad 
program  I  requested. 

The  Congress  initially  i-esponded  by 
adopting  H.R.  1767  to  take  away  Presi- 
dential authority  to  impose  import  fees 
on  foreign  oil  for  90  days. 

Although  I  am  vetoing  H.R.  1767  for 
the  reasons  stated,  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  cooperation  and  compromise.  The 
Congress  now  pledges  action.  I  offer  the 
Congress  reasonable  time  for  such  action. 
I  want  to  avoid  a  futile  confrontation 
which  helps  neither  unemployed  nor  em- 
ployed Americans. 

The  most  important  business  before  us 
after  50  days  of  debate  remains  the 
simple  but  substantial  tax  refimd  I  re- 
quested for  individuals  and  job-creating 
credits  to  farmers  and  businessmen.  This 
economic  stimulant  is  essential. 

Last  Friday,  the  majority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  House  asked  me  to  delay 
scheduled  increases  in  the  import  fees 
on  foreign  oil  for  60  days  while  they 
work  out  the  specifics  of  an  energy  pol- 
icy they  have  jointly  produced.  Their 
policy  blueprint  differs  considerably  from 
my  energy  program  as  well  as  from  the 
energy  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  welcome  such  initiative  in  the  Con- 
gres.s  and  agree  to  a  deferral  until  May  1, 
1975.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
Congress  is  finally  moving  on  our  urgent 
national  energy  problem.  I  am,  there- 
fore, amending  my  proclamation  to  post- 
pone the  effect  of  the  scheduled  increases 
for  two  months  while  holding  firm  to 
the  principles  I  have  stated.  It  Is  also 
my  jnten.tion  not  to  submit  a  plan  for 


decontrol   of   old   domestic   oil   before 
May  1. 

I  hope  the  House  and  Senate  will  have 
agreed  to  a  workable  and  comprehensive 
national  energy  legislation. 

But  we  must  use  every  day  of  those  two 
months  to  develop  and  adopt  an  energy 
program.  Also,  T  seek  a  legislative  climate 
for  immediate  action  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tions I  have  requested.  It  is  my  fervent 
wish  that  we  can  now  move  from  points 
of  confiict  to  areas  of  agreement. 

I  will  do  nothing  to  delay  the  speedy 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  straight- 
forward income  tax  cuts  and  credits  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Under  present  conditions,  any  delay  in 
rebating  dollars  to  consumers  and  letting 
businessmen  and  farmers  expand,  mod- 
ernize and  create  more  jobs  is  intoler- 
able. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  en- 
danger the  future  of  all  Americans.  I 
am  confident  that  the  legislative  branch 
will  work  with  me  in  the  Nation's  high- 
est interests. 

Wliat  we  need  now  is  a  simple  tax  cut 
and  tlien  a  comprehensive  energy  plan  to 
end  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

What  we  don't  need  is  a  time-wasting 
test  of  strength  between  the  Confess 
and  the  President.  What  we  do  need  is  a 
sliow  of  strength  that  the  United  States 
government  can  act  decisively  and  with 
dispatch. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hovse,  March  4.  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  tlie 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 


POSTPONING  C0NSIDERA110N  OP 
VETO  MESSAGE  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  11.  1975 

Mr.    ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consld-  • 
eration  on  the  bill  and  the  President's 
veto  message  be  postponed  imtil  Tues- 
day, March  11,  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

farliamentart  inquirt 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  propounding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  is  this  guaranteeing  that  on 
Tuesday  the  House  will  have  a  chance 
to  work  its  will  on  the  veto? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qiatter  will  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resen'a- 
tion  of  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to      « 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaUfor- 
nia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  prc.=;ent. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
■"  ice.  and  the  following  Members  failed 
10  respond: 

[Roll  No.  39] 
Abzug  Frey  Nowak 

.^ndrews,  N.C.    Harsha  obey 

Ashley  Hastings  Pepper 

Barrett  Hebert  Prefer 

BolUns  Heckler,  Mass.   Qule 

S^^^*'*.    ^       Horton  Risenhoover 

Brown,  Mich.      Howard  Roncallo 

n^f??^"  Jarman  Scheuer 

Lhisbolm  Jones,  Ala.  Schulze 

Cochran  Kemp  Selberllng 

Cohen  Lujan  Sharp 

Conlan  McCloskey  Shuster 

Conyers  McColllster         S.-nlth,  Nebr 

Gorman  McCormack         Staggers 

Cotter  McDonald  Stanton. 

Danlelson  McKay  James  V. 

Davis  ,     McKlnney  Steed 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Steiger,  Wis. 

Eshleman  Mathls  Symms 

Evans.  Ind.         Mllford  Vander  Jagt 

Fenwlck  Mills  Walsh 

Flowers  Mitchell,  N.Y.     Waxman 

Flynt  Murphy,  111.        White 

Ford,  Tenn.         Murtha 
Fraser  Nix 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  360 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fui'ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


March  5,  1975 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
SHOULD  WORK  TOGETHER 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  leadership  is  cur- 
rently planning  to  schedule  a  vote  Tues- 
day on  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  1767  suspending  Presidential  au- 
thority to  impose  the  oil  import  tariff  as 
he  had  indicated  he  would  do. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  the  leadership 
to  follow  the  President's  gesture  of  con- 
ciliation and  suspend  the  vote  on  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  just  as  he  lias 
voluntarily  suspended  for  2  months  his 
March  and  April  1  increases  in  the  im- 
port fees. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  suspend  the 
President's  authority  as  I  believed  then 
and  now  that  the  price  mechanism  is  a 
poor  way  to  Umit  energy  consumption 
which  we  all  agree  must  be  done.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  applaud  the  President's  af- 
firmative gesture  of  compromise  and  his 
expressed  willingness  to  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  develop  its  own  compre- 
hensive energy  program.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  currently 
engaged  in  an  important  roimd  of  hear- 
ings and  panel  discussion  on  alternative 
means  of  reducing  our  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum.  The  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  re- 
cently been  involved  in  authorization 
hearings  for  the  newly  established  Ener- 
gy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration headed  by  the  very  able  Dr. 
Robert  Seamans.  While  the  short-term 
solution  to  our  ciurent  energy  problems 
can  be  addressed  through  prudent  con- 


servation programs  such  ^  are  being 
considered,  the  long-term  solutions  must 
come  through  advanced  research  Into  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  In  the  State  of 
Florida  the  rising  cost  of  fuel  has  ac- 
celerated the  rise  in  utility  costs  until 
monthly  utility  bills  are  major  portions 
of  the  family's  budget.  The  development 
of  advanced  nuclear  systems  and  fuel 
cells  will  contribute  to  more  efficient 
energy  use  and  thus  reduce  our  depend- 
ency on  foreign  sources. 

But  as  important  as  these  things  are, 
the  American  people  are  demanding  im- 
mediate action.  They  want  to  see  their 
Federal  Government  acting  in  concert 
and  not  playing  one-upmanship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  compromise  that 
I  respectfully  urge  the  House  leadership, 
to  postpone  consideration  if  the  Presi- 
dents  veto  and  commit  the  House  to  a 
sustained  period  of  work  and  study  of  the 
energy  needs  of  our  people  so  that  mean- 
ingful solutions  can  be  devised.  The 
President  has  taken  the  first  step  and  I 
believe  that  we  owe  it  to  our  constituents 
to  meet  him  half  way  and  disregard  the 
veto  at  the  present  time.  Certainly,  a 
confrontation  over  ar  issue  which  has 
been  satisfactorily  resolved  without  re- 
course to  an  override  would  be  gratuitous 
and  divisive. 


consider  the  reports  of  the  NAS  and 
NASA  studies,  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  hold  public 
hearings  to  allow  those  with  opposing 
views  to  present  their  case.  If  he  decided 
there  was  no  significant  threat  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  then  waive  all  action 
against  the  aerosol  manufacturers. 

The  studies  required  in  the  bill  would 
also  examine  the  use  of  fluorocarbons  in 
closed  systems,  such  as  refrigerators  and 
air  conditioners,  although  no  sanctions 
against  these  systems  are  in  the  bill.  They 
would  be  searching  for  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  fluorocarbons,  and  ways  of  re- 
covering the  gases  without  discharging 
them  into  the  atmosphere. 


THE  OZONE  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1975 

<Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  an  increasing  niunber  of 
calls  and  letters  from  constituents  and 
from  my  colleagues  about  the  dangers  to 
health  presented  by  aerosols. 

As  many  of  you  know  there  is  a  grow- 
ing body  of  evidence,  including  testimony 
before  the  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  showing  that  the 
fluorocarbons  released  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  aerosol  spray  containers  may 
be  depleting  the  ozone  layer  surrounding 
the  earth  which  protects  us  from  danger- 
ous ultraviolet  rays.  Other  studies  show  a 
direct  link  betweoi  the  intensity  of  these 
rays  and  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer. 
There  are  some  indications  this  may  also 
affect  agricultural  production  and  pos- 
sibly global  weather. 

In  response  to  this  threat  I  am  rein- 
troducing, along  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Esch,  and  33  cosponsors, 
the  Ozone  Protection  Act  of  1975. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  commission  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  determine  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  the  potential  threat  to  our 
health  and  also  to  suggest  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  it  would  become  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture any  aerosol  device  which  emijs 
substances  determined  harmful  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.-  In  making  this  de- 
termination   the    Administrator    would 


TAXPAYERS  MUST  NOT  BE  STUCK 
WITH  GAS  GUZZLERS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  proposals 
have  put  forward  to  direct  the  Federal 
Government  to  "buy  ahead  of  schedule" 
121,000  automobiles  and  other  Govern- 
ment and  Postal  Service  vehicles  to  aid 
the  depressed  auto  Industry,  now  that 
the  rebate  plan  has  spent  its  coiuse. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Govern- 
ment's updating  of  its  automobile  fleet. 
However,  the  purchase  order  should 
mandate  the  acquisition  of  only  the  most 
gasoline  efficient  automobiles  which  are 
available  through  American  producers. 
While  GSA  presently  specifies  the  pur- 
chase of  compacts  and  subcompacts, 
there  is  no  mileage  efficiency  require- 
ment. 

It  would  be  tragic  hideed  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  end  up  tis  the  purchaser 
of  gasoline  guzzlers  that  no  one  else  can 
afford.  It  would  be  folly  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  bail-out  the  automobile  in- 
dustry from  its  policy  of  mismanagement 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
with  some  auto  models  would  be  to  ex- 
port them  to  the  OPEC  nations  in  barter 
for  whatever  oil  they  may  be  worth. 


NATIONAL  GIRL  SCOUT  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  today,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
Udall,  of  Arizona,  this  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  March  9, 1975, 
as  "National  Girl  Scout  Week"  to  com- 
memorate the  63d  anniversary  of  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  outstanding  citizen- 
led  organizations— Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  Founded  on  March  12,  1912,  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1950,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  currently  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  3  million 
girls  and  adults  participating  in  over 
160,000  troops  throughout  the  Nation. 
During  its  63-year  history  the  Girl 
Scouts'  informal  educational  program 
has  served  more  than  32  million  members 
offering  to  them  activities  promoting 
high  ideals  and  exciting  opportunities 
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for  personal  growth  by  Involving  its 
members  in  programs  dealing  with  ed- 
ucation for  parenthood,  American  In- 
dian outreach,  migrants,  and  interaction 
with  the  elderly.  The  proven  value  and 
flexibility  of  this  program  has  produced 
unending  results.  It  has  helped  to  shape 
the  lives  of  millions  of  American  girls 
and  adults. 

As  a  member  of  the  World  Association 
of  Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  Giii 
Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offers  opportunities 
for  girls  to  travel  to  distant  countries  or 
to  act  as  hostesses  to  visitors  from  other 
lands.  International  flavor  is  also  added 
to  Girl  Scouting  by  the  troops  on  for- 
eigh  soil  program,  which  extends  the 
movement  to  American  families  living 
overseas.  More  than  26,000  girls  pai-tici- 
pate  in  this  program,  assisting  teachers 
working  with  handicapped  children, 
learning  customs  of  other  countries  and 
sharing  international  handicrafts  and 
attending  village  festivals.  The  interna- 
tional standing  of  this  oi'ganization  is 
particularly  important  to  recognize  this 
year  which  has  been  designated  as  "In- 
ternational Women's  Year,  1975." 

The  girls  and  adults  who  become  ab- 
sorbed in  girl  scouting  find  in  it  a  unique 
spirit  of  service,  fellowship,  fun,  and 
self-realization.  Americans  have  come  to 
recognize  it  as  a  movement  for  increased 
understanding  of  women's  contributions, 
international  friendship,  and  as  a  large, 
deeply  rooted  and  deeply  motivated  social 
force  contributing  significantly  to  the 
personal,  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
values  of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  I, 
therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  today  in  expressing  the  pride  of  Con- 
gress in  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  by  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  9,  1975,  as 
"National  Girl  Scout  Week." 


MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE— LEGAL 
PROCESS  AND  LAWYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
February  19,  I  have  discussed  several 
dimensions  of  the  problem  of  medical 
malpractice,  including  its  impact  on 
health  care  consumers  and  providers, 
and  problems  relating  to  medical  mal- 
practice insurance.  Today,  I  plan  to  dis- 
cuss the  legal  process  and  lawTcrs  as  both 
relate  to  medical  malpractice. 

Providers,  notably  physicians,  see  the 
activities  and  motivations  of  lawyers  as 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  increas- 
ing niunber  of  medical  malpractice 
claims.  I  cited  a  survey  reported  in  the 
December  1971  issue  of  Medical  Opinion 
where  physicians  were  asked  what  were 
the  major  causes  of  the  medical  malprac- 
tice problem.  Approximately  25  percent 
saw  "aggressive  lawyers"  as  the  major 
cause.  In  a  recent  issue  of  American 
Medical  News,  a  physician  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Here  Is  my  analysis  of  the  medical  mal- 
practice problem:  If  there  is  money  to  be 
made,  someone  will  make  it.  There  will  be 
no  end  to  the  problem  as  long  as  lawyers 
are  able  to  make  an  excellent  living  from 


It.  The  problem  will  persist  since  most  law- 
makers are  lawyers. 

Providers,  in  many  instances,  see  law- 
yers as  "ambulance  chasers,"  actively 
encouraging  injured  patients  to  make  a 
claim  against  the  doctor  or  the  hospital. 
In  an  October  1973  issue  of  Medical 
Economics,  a  Cleveland  attorney  who  de- 
fends physicians  against  medical  mal- 
practice claims  was  quoted  as  follows : 

The  minute  somebody  gets  hurt  inside  our 
hospitals,  there's  a  lawyer  there  taking  pic- 
tures. And  the  patient  hasn't  hired  him — 
doesn't  even  know  him. 

Providers  see  lawyers  becoming  in- 
creasingly tictive  in  the  medical  mal- 
practice field  citing  such  reasons  as  the 
increase  in  no-fault  auto  insurance 
which  will  reduce  tort  claims  and  busi- 
ness for  lawyers  in  that  field,  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  niunber  of  lawyers,  and 
the  increase  in  prepaid  legal  services 
which  will  assure  the  availability  of  legal 
counsel  for  me&ical  malpractice  claims. 
Most  commonly,  however,  providers  Qite 
the  contingent  fee  system  of  paying 
lawyers  as  a  major  motivating  factor  in 
the  number  and  size  of  medical  malprac- 
tice claims.  Lawyers  for  the  claimant  are 
seen  as  a  threat  to  the  provider's  pocket- 
book  and  his  professional  status. 

How  do  lawyers  respond  to  the  allega- 
tions made  by  physicians  and  other  pro- 
viders that  lawyers  contribute  to  rather 
than  help  solve  the  medical  malpractice 
problem? 

Attorneys  for  the  medical  malpractice 
claimants  respond  by  charging  physi- 
cians, particularly,  with  attempting  to 
deflect  criticism  from  the  major  medical 
malpractice  problem,  which  is  the  negli- 
gent acts  by  physicians.  They  point  out 
that  their  representation  of  injured  pa- 
tients performs  an  essential  role  of  as- 
suring the  patient  his  rightful  due.  They 
claim  that  allegations  that  attorneys  are 
persuading  patients  to  institute  frivolous 
claims  is  without  foundation,  since  even 
the  greediest  attorney  would  not  take  a 
case  which  he  considered  without  merit, 
because  he  would  lose  the  case  and  un- 
der the  contingent  fee  arrangement  get 
nothing.  In  one  of  my  earlier  discussions 
on  medical  malpractice,  I  quoted  George 
Annas,  director  of  the  Boston  University 
Center  for  Law  and  Health  Sciences,  as 
saying  that  the  lawyer's  office  is  "a  place 
where  weak  and  unfounded  cases  are 
screened  out."  To  this  extent,  attorneys 
consider  that  they  protect  the  physician 
from  frivolous  claims.  At  the  same  time, 
attorneys  acknowledge  that  people  who 
allege  to  have  been  injured  are  increas- 
ingly making  claims  for  damages.  At- 
torneys feel  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
patients  who  are  injured  through  negli- 
gence at  this  time  are  not  filing  claims, 
but  that  they  will  increasingly  do  so.  Re- 
garding contingent  fees,  attorneys  de- 
fend this  system  because  they  feel  it  is 
the  best  way  to  adequately  compensate 
attorneys  both  for  the  time  required  to 
resolve  claims  and  the  risks  they  incur 
in  the  event  the  claim  is  unsuccessful, 
in  which  event  the  attorney  would  re- 
ceive nothing  for  his  time. 

Finally.  George  Annas  noted  that 
medical  malpractice  actions  and  the 
threat  of  medical  malpractice  actions 
has  re.sulted  in  greater  attention  by  the 


medical  profession  and  hospitals  to  pro- 
viding better  quality  care  to  patients  and 
to  improving  communications  with  pa- 
tients. He  states : 

.  .  .  malpractice  litigation  has  In  general  en- 
couraged patients  to  assert  their  rights  as 
citizens  and  encouraged  doctors  to  treat 
their  patients  .is  persons  with  rights  that 
are  not  automatically  forfeited  at  the  doc- 
tor's office  or  hospital  door. 

How    w^ell    does    the    claims    process 
■  work? 

In  my  earlier  statement  on  the  impact 
of  medical  malpractice  on  health  care 
consumers,  I  noted  the  deplorable  situa- 
tion where  claims  were  taking  years,  not 
months,  to  settle.  For  actions  at  law, 
where  a  jury  rendered  the  verdict,  10 
percent  of  the  cases  had  not  been  de- 
cided 6  years  and  10  months  .after  the 
medical  malpractice  incident.  The  time 
range  otf  the  several  alternatives  used  in 
settling  cases  was  3  to  5  years,  on  the 
average. 

Why  does  settlement  of  medical  mal- 
practice cases  take  so  long? 

The  legal  system  serves  both  to  decide 
claims  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  both 
parties  in  any  civil  action.  Resolving  • 
claims  under  such  a  system  is  compli- 
cated and  time  consuming.  Because  of 
the  complexities  of  modern  medicine, 
medical  malpractice  actions  are  even 
more  difficult  to  resolve  than  in  the  ma- 
jority of  other  civil  actions.  In  a  survey 
of  lawyers  in  private  practice  by  Dletz 
and  others  "for  the  Secretary's  Medical 
Malpractice  Commission,  the  surveyers 
found  that  90  percent  of  all  lawyers  con- 
sidered that  medical  malpractice  claims 
required  more  time  than  other  personal 
injury  claims.  The  surveyed  lawyers  es- 
timated that  medical  malpractice  claims 
required  f  oiu:  times  as  much  time  as  other 
personal  injury  claims. 

Dietz  and  others  found  that  substan- 
tial docket  delays  were  occurring  for 
cases  accepted  by  lawyers.  Docket  delays 
refer  to  the  time  from  the  filing  of  the 
case  until  it  can  be  brought  to  trial.  The  . 
delay  ranged  from  15  to  21  months.  An- 
other measure  used  to  determine  time  re- 
quired is  case  duration,  which  refers  to 
the  time  of  case  acceptance  imtil  the 
case  is  closed.  Case  duration  ranged 
from  19  to  28  months.  Docket  delays  re- 
flect the  backup  in  our  courts — which  is 
part  of  the  medical  malpractice  prob- 
lem. The  lengthy  case  duration  period 
appears  to  effect  not  only  the  cases  which 
finally  reach  trial,  but  those  settled  be- 
fore trial.  Dietz  and  others  found  the 
lawyers  interviewed  stated  that  cases 
tended  to  be  settled  immediately  before 
a  case  was  scheduled  to  go  to  trial. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  all  claims 
are  settled  before  a  suit  is  filed.  Again 
Dietz  and  others  sui-veyed  lawyers  to  de- 
tei'mine  what  they  considered  as  impedi- 
ments to  settlement.  The  major  reason 
cited  was  the  practice  of  insm-ers  of  ob- 
taining permission  of  the  defending 
health  care  provider  to  settle,  since  set- 
tlement may  be  considered  by  the  de- 
fendant as  an  admission  of  guilt.  The 
second  most  important  reason  given  by 
plaintiff,  but  not  defense,  lawyers  was  the 
"last  minute"  settlement  attitude  of  in- 
surance companies.  Major  reasons  cited 
by  defense  attorneys  in  addition  to  the 
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requirement  that  the  defending  health 
care  providers  may  not  want  to  settle, 
were  the  plaintiff's  desire  for  a  Jiiry  trial, 
and  imreasonably  large  money  demands 
•     by  the  plaintiff. 

The  response  that  insurers  tended  to 
citlay  settlements  was  elaborated  upon 
by  plaintiff  lawyers.  The  major  reason 
given  by  these  attorneys  was  the  in- 
.surers  were  economically  motivated  not 
to  reach  settlements  since  premiums  he'd 
in  reser\'e  for  claims  settlement  earn  in- 
vestment income.  Plaintiff  attorneys  ac- 
cused defense  attorneys  of  such  actions 
as  "filing  phony  motions"  and  "bringing 
frivolous  appeals"  both  to  satisfy  the  in- 
terests of  the  insurer  clients  and  to  add 
to  their  own  fees.  Plaintiff  attorneys  also 
noted  that  the  good  win  record  for  the 
defense  in  the  past  prompted  insurers 
not  to  settle. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  medical  malpractice  problem  re- 
lates to  the  legal  doctrines  associated 
V  ith  medical  malpractice  claims.  They 
are  cited  by  health  care  providers  and 
insurers  as  causes  of  the  medical  mal- 
practice problem  because  they  deal  tm- 
fairly  with  the  defending  provider. 

According  to  the  Secretary's  Medical 
Malpractice  Conmiission,  legal  doctrines 
have  generally  evolvec  to  expand  the  ha- 
bihty  of  health  care  providers  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  plaintiffs  to  establish 
cases  of  negligence.  Such  legal  doctrines 
or  rules  have  "evolved  through  precedents 
.  established  in  the  com-ts.  According  to 
the  Commission: 

Once  a  new  or  expanded  rule  of  law  is  es- 
tablished and  reported  by  an  appellate  court, 
it  is  binding  on  all  lower  courts  in  the  State. 
Frequently,  it  has  a  persuasive  effect  on  the 
courts  of  other  St.-»tps  when  they  do  not  have 
their  own  legal  precedents  governing  a  spe- 
cific i&sue  that  must  be  decided. 

The  doctrine  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed by  the  medical  profession  and  the 
insuiers  as  being  discriminatory  is  res 
ipsa  loquitur.  This  doctrine  wliich  lit- 
erally means  "the  things  speaks  for  it- 
self." serves  to  shift  the  bn.rden  of  proof 
to  the  plaintiff  to  prove  he  was  not  negli- 
gent. It  is  used  where  injury  has  oc- 
curred and  negligence  is  suspected.  It 
has  been  applied  frequently  where  the 
injury  occurred  while  the  patient  was 

imder  anesthesia  dming  an  operation 

and  the  responsibility  for  the  patient 
rested  with  the  accused.  The  Commission 
of  Medical  Malpractice  did  fmd  evidence 
that  res  ipsa  loquitur  was  hicreasingly 
the  issue  in  appeal  cases.  Between  1961- 
71,  It  was  an  issue  in  13.4  percent  of  the 
cases,  while  prior  to  1950  it  was  an  issue 
in  6.3  peixent  of  the  cases. 

While  defending  the  concept  as  use- 
lul  in  selected  cases,  the  Medical  Mal- 
])ractice  Commission  expressed  concern 
that  it  might  be  applied  dLTerently  in 
medical  malpractice  cases  than  in  other 
cases. 

Insurers  and  providers  have  expressed 
f  oncern  that  such  a  doctrine  will  evolve 

V  here  the  burden  of  proof,  according  to 
io  a  presumption  of  negligence  in  cases 

V  ncre  the  burden  of  proof,  according  to 
i>iie  insurer,  is  "placed  on  the  defendant 
doctor  to  prove  or  explain  away  some- 
thing which  is  incapable  of  exact  ex- 
1  lanation  due  to  the  fact  that  medichie 
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and  the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  an 
exact  science."  Res  ipsa  loquitur,  accord- 
ing to  the  Medical  Malpractice  Commis- 
sion, grew  out  of  the  difficulty  some  pa- 
tients experienced  In  obtaining  expert 
medical  witnesses  in  malpractice  litiga- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  Commission  re- 
port it  was  not  operable  in  the  majority 
of  jurisdictions,  but  as  mentioned 
earlier,  it  appeared  to  be  expanding  Into 
additional  jurisdictions. 

The  second  major  controversial  doc- 
trine hivolves  the  doctrine  of  informed 
consent.  Informed  consent  concerns  the 
right  of  the  patient  to  be  informed  of 
the  risks  and  consequences  of  particu- 
lar diagnostic  and  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures. The. difficulty  regarding  this 
doctrine  comes  In  its  application.  The 
California  Supreme  Court  in  Cobb 
against  Grant  attempted  to  articulate 
the  standard  "what  would  a  prudent 
person  in  the  patient's  position  do  if 
adequately  informed  of  all  significant 
perils."  As  one  insiii'er  stated: 

The  problem  arises  when  attempting  to 
.satisfactorily  define  what  is  adequate  and 
what  is  significant. 

According  to  the  Medical  Malpractice 
Commission  Report,  courts  are  increas- 
ingly requiring  affim-ative  action  by  the 
physician  to  advise  the  patient  of  the 
risks  and  consequences  of  particular  pro- 
cedures, whereas  there  had  been  a 
greater  tendency  not  to  require  such  ac- 
tion in  the  past — but  to  accept  what 
might  be  termed  implied  informed  con- 
sent by  virtue  of  the  patient  agreeing  to 
treatment.  The  Commission  Report  also 
noted  that: 

There  was  some  evidence  that  the  courts 
are  beginning  to  apply  tlje  doctrine  unevenly 
in  order  to  hold  a  physician  liable  when  the 
patient's  injury  is  severe  but  he  lacks  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  the  physician  was 
i!pgl)gent. 

A  third  major  concern  relates  to  the 
issues  of  the  statute  of  limitations  and 
its  effect  on  rate  making  by  the  insurers. 
The  statute  of  limitations  for  bringing 
civil  actions  varies  by  State.  Most  com- 
monly, the  range  is  from  1  to  6  years. 
The  statute  is  compounded  in  medical 
malpractice  cases  because  of  the  discov- 
ery rule,  which  causes  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations to  begin  to  run  when  the  In- 
jured party  becomes  aware  that  an  in- 
jury caused  by  negUgence  has  occurred. 
According  to  the  Medical  Malpractice 
Commission: 

Some  coturts  have  limited  the  application 
of  the  discovery  rule  to  "foreign  body"  cases, 
but  others  have  expanded  it  to  Include  vari- 
ous acts,  as  well  as  the  fraudulent  conceal- 
ment of  injury  by  the  treating  physician. 

As  I  noted  dm-ing  my  discussion  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance  earlier, 
the  discovery  rule  creates  rpecial  prob* 
lems  for  Insurers  in  determining  the 
length  of  time  required  to  set  aside  re- 
sei-ves  for  medical  malpractice  incidents 
occurring  in  the  year  for  which  the  pre- 
mium has  been  paid. 

Insurers  have  sought  relief  both 
through  attempts  to  modify  their  cover- 
age of  providers  by  converting  to  claims 
made  policies  and  mging  State  legisla- 
tures to  shorten  the  span  of  time  within 
which  a  claim  can  be  made,  regardless  of 
when  it  is  discovered. 


Concern  for  legal  rules  or  doctrines  Is 
not  limited  to  the  three  discussed  above. 
Others  include  the  locality  rule,  which 
relates  to  the  standards  by  which  prac- 
titioners are  judged,  rules  concerning  the 
promise  or  guarantee  of  favorable  out- 
comes of  treatment  and  evidentiary  rules 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  expert 
witnesses.  Although  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  discuss  all  of  these  rules,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  providers  and  In- 
surers are  concerned  that  such  rules  can 
act  to  the  disadvantage  of  defending  pro- 
viders, if  not  appropriately  applied. 

Even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the 
medical  malpractice  problem  today  will 
deal,  at  some  point,  with  the  contingent 
fee  arrangement  for  paying  plaintiff  at- 
torneys. It  is  frequently  cited  by  health 
care  providers  and  by  insiu-ers  as  an 
area  requiring  abolishment  or  reform.  It 
is  listed  as  a  major  cause  of  the  small 
amount  of  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance dollars  that  finally  reach  the  In- 
jured patient  or  his  beneficiaries— and 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  and  dol- 
lar value  of  medical  malpractice  claims. 
The  contingent  fee  paid  to  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney  is  k  percentage  of  the 
plaintiff's  awarded  billed  the  plaintiff  by 
his  lawyer.  UsuaUy,  the  fee  is  one-third 
the  award,  in  some  cases  it  is  40  or  50 
percent.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  a  slid- 
ing amount,  based  on  the  stage  at  which 
a  claim  Is  settled,  for  example,  a  pre- 
claim  fee  will  be  less  than  a  post-trial 
fee. 

According  to  the  Secretary's  Medical 
Malpractice  Commission,  the  potential 
size  of  the  award  is  a  major  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  an  attorney  will  take 
a  case  or  not.  Attorneys  will  not  take 
cases  which  are  too  small  for  them  to 
earn  a  sufficiently  high  fee.  The  more 
successful  the  attorney  In  medical  mal- 
practice cases,  the  larger  tlje  threshold 
will  be.  This  has  a  serious  effect  on  the 
injured  patient  with  a  relatively  small 
claim.  According  to  the  survey  of  prac- 
ticing lawyers  by  Dletz,  and  others,  be- 
tween 10  and  23  percent  of  all  potential 
claims  were  turned  down  because  the  po- 
tential award  size  was  too  small.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  contingent  fee 
alone.  Because  of  the  time  consuming 
process  In  settling  claims,  most  people 
with  small  claims  cannot  afford  an  at- 
torney. According  to  Dietz.  and  others, 
the  average  amount  of  time  attorneys 
claimed  to  have  expended  in  losing  cases 
was  440  hours.  Although  smaller  claims 
may  not  require  as  much  time,  paying  an 
attorney  $50  or  $60  an  hour,  with  the 
risk  of  losing  the  case  and  receiving 
nothing,  is  too  much  to  risk  for  the  aver- 
age person  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  In  the 
earnings  of  lawyers  regarding  medical 
malpractice  cases.  Attorneys  specializing 
in  medical  malpractice  obtain  far  larger 
awards  than  other  attorneys,  and  also 
realize  far  higher  fees.  Dietz  and  others 
foimd  the  mean  gross  recovery  for  cases 
by  all  lawyers  was  $22,000,  while  the 
mean  gross  recovery  by  lawyers  specializ- 
ing in  medical  malpractice  was  $81,000. 
The  Signal-Imperial  Insurance  Group  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  reviewed  565  closed 
claim  cases  in  four  States  for  the  period 
January  1,  1970,  through  December  31, 
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1974.  They  found  that  over  half  of  all 
attorney's  fees  went  to  "less  than  six 
lawyers."  This  and  other  information 
was  presented  to  a  special  open  meeting 
of  the  Dade  County  Medical  Society,  as 
justification  for  changing  the  contingent 
fees  by  applying  the  "New  Jersey  Rule." 
The  New  Jersey  Rule  reduces  the  con- 
tingent fee  percentage  of  the  award  by 
increments  as  the  size  of  the  award  in- 
creases. 

The  Medical  Malpractice  Commission 
examined  the  Impact  of  the  contingent 
fee  on  the  amount  of  awards  that  finally 
is  paid  to  the  patient.  The  estimate  var- 
ied from  30  to  60  percent  of  the  award, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  award. 
The  larger  the  size  of  the  award,  the 
greater  the  amoimt  that  went  to  the 
patient.  These  fees,  along  with  defense 
attorney  fees,  take  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  medical  malpractice  premium 
dollar.  Any  efforts  to  reform  the  sjrstem 
of  settling  medical  malpractice  claims 
will  have  to  address  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  final  back- 
ground paper  on  the  problem  of  medical 
malpractice.  In  these  papers,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  extent  of  medical  injuries. 
Including  those  caused  by  negligence.  I 
have  noted  the  apparent  wide  disparity 
between  patients  injured  through  negli- 
gence and  those  who  actually  file  a  claim, 
and  the  small  amount  of  the  premium 
dollar  that  finally  reaches  the  Injured 
patient  or  his  beneficiaries.  It  takes  years, 
not  months,  to  settle  claims,  many  times 
causing  great  hardship  to  the  Injured 
patients  and  their  families.  Insurers 
have  been  imable  to  establish  premiums 
which  they  consider  adequate  to  cover 
the  growth  in  the  number  and  size  of 
claims.  Providers  feel  compelled  to  alter 
the  way  they  practice  medicine  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  medical  malprac- 
tice suits.  The  present  system  of  resolv- 
ing the  problems  of  medical  malpractice 
Is  unacceptable  to  health  care  providers, 
insiu-ers,  and  to  patients  and  needs  to  be 
changed.  Later  this  week.  I  plan  to  dis- 
cuss existing  and  proposed  alternatives 
to  the  present  system  of  dealing  with 
these  problems. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 

PROGRAM  REFORM 

• 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  , 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program 
(SSI)  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  poverty-stricken  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  Americans.  A  numlser  of  seri- 
ous flaws  have  emerged  since  the  pro- 
gram began  on  January  1, 1974.  Since  the 
SSI  recipients  are  among  the  most  help- 
less people  in  our  society,  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation,  it  Is  essential  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  ease  their  plight.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  today  a  compr.ehenslve 
SSI  reform  bill. 

The  most  serious  problem  with  SSI  Is 
that  many  recipients  simply  do  not  get 
enough  money  under  the  program  to  pay 
for  food  and  shelter.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  have  received,  as  I  have, 
desperate  appeals  from  elderly  and  dis- 
abled constituents  on  SSI  who  cannot 


survive  on  the  benefits  provided.  As  In- 
flation continues,  the  number  of  persons 
in  such  circumstances  will  undoubtedly 
increase. 

My  bill  will  insure  an  adequate  income 
for  SSI  recipients  by:  assiuring  that 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits  will 
go  to  recipients  in  all  States;  provid- 
ing a  supplementary  housing  benefit  to 
persons  with  imusually  high  housing 
costs;  mandating  that  persons  who  re- 
ceive social  security  increases  not  suffer 
corresponding  reductions  in  SSI  benefits; 
and  allowing  SSI  recipients  in  "cash- 
out"  States  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps.  Each  of  these  measures  is  essen- 
tial If  SSI  Is  to  make  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  despair  for  the  pov- 
erty-stricken aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

COST-OF-LIVINO  INCREASES 

SSI  now  provides  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, but  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
recipients  will  actually  get  increased 
benefits.  Most  States  provide  a  supple- 
mentary payment  in  addition  to  the  basic 
Federal  benefit,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  State  from  lowering  its  supple- 
ment as  the  Federal  benefit  goes  up.  In 
this  way,  a  State  may  keep  the  benefit  of 
a  Federal  increase  entirely  to  Itself.  In 
addition,  in  some  States,  neither  the 
Stat«,  nor  the  SSI  beneficiaries  receive 
cost-of-living  Increases.  My  bill  assures 
that  cost-of-living  increases  will  go  to  all 
SSI  recipients. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  HOl'SINC  ALLOWANCE 

A  fundamental  defect  in  SSI  stems 
from  its  structure  as  an  income  program. 
Benefits  are  uniform,  determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  actual  living  costs  of 
individual  recipients.  Thus,  people  whose 
living  costs  are  relatively  high,  receive 
the  same  benefit  as  those  with  lower 
expenses,  and  often  simply  cannot  make 
ends  meet. 

Differences  in  living  costs  are  largely 
due  to  variations  in  rent  or  housing  costs. 
The  New  York  State  Assembly  Standing 
Committee  on  Social  Services,  which  held 
extensive  hearings  Into  SSI  problems, 
noted: 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  many  areas 
of  this  State  for  even  a  single  person  to  have 
to  pay  rent  In  the  range  of  $140  to  $160  per 
month.  After  also  paying  for  utilities,  an 
essential  phone,  personal  necessities,  trans- 
portation and  perhaps  heat,  a  person  with  as 
little  as  the  basic  monthly  SSI  grant  of 
$206.85  may-  have  as  little  as  $1.00  a  day 
with  which  to  put  food  on  the  table.  SSI 
recipients  must  therefore  each  month  tread 
a  thin  line  between  malnutrition  and  evic- 
tion or  utility  disconnection. 

My  bill  will  prevent  this  intolerable 
hardship  by  providing  a  supplemental 
housing  allowance  of  up  to  $50  per  month 
for  an  individual  or  couple  whose  sent 
or  housing  costs  exceed  one-third  of 
monthly  income.  Such  a  payment  wUl,  for 
many  recipients,  make  the  difference  be- 
tween severe  deprivation  and  a  subsist- 
ence level  income.  In  addition,  by  giving 
SSI  added  fiexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
recipients,  tliis  provision  retains  the  basic 
structure  of  SSI  as  an  income  program, 
while  avoiding  a  general  increase  in 
benefits. 
SOCIAL  sECuniry  increases  passed  through 

The  bill  provides  a  third  protection 
against  Inflation,  by  Insuring  that  per- 


sons receiving  both  SSI  and  social  secu- 
rity payments  do  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
social  security  increases.  Last  year,  per- 
sons eligible  for  social  security  benefits 
received  increases  of  11  percent.  Those 
social  security  recipients  whose  incomes 
were  so  low  that  they  were  eligible  for 
SSI,  however,  received  no  increase  be- 
cause their  SSI  checks  were  reduced  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  social  security 
increases.  It  Is  clearly  imfair  that  social 
security  recipients  who  are  sufficiently 
well  off  that  they  do  not  need  SSI  will 
get  benefit  increases,  while  those  who 
are  poorer  will  not.  My  bill  would  prevenl 
this  cruel  and  senseless  result. 

,  FOOD  STAMP  OPTION 

Some  States  have  chosen  to  "cash-out" 
food  stamps  by  providing  SSI  recipients 
with  a  cash  Increase  in  SSI  benefits 
rather  than  the  stamps  themselves. 
"Cash-out"  has  created  nro  problem-; 
for  recipients.  First,  the  payment  in  lieu 
of  food  stamps  reflects  stamp  valuci 
which  existed  in  1972  rather  than  today. 
Second,  the  loss  of  food  stamps  denies  to 
recipients  a  frequently  useful  budgetins 
tool  and  a  program  with  fiexibility  to 
meet  special  needs. 

My  bill  deals  with  both  of  these  prob- 
lems by  allowing  SSI  recipients  in  cash- 
out  States  to  elect  to  receive  foort 
stamps  instead  of  the  cash  payment,  am', 
by  providing  that  cash-out  payments 
reflect  the  current  value  of  food  stamps. 
emergency  assistance 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  assure  reci- 
pients a  satisfactory  standard  of  hving. 
several  other  defects  in  SSI  need  cor- 
rection. Chief  among  these  Is  the  pro- 
gram's failure  to  assist  recipients  in  cop- 
ing with  various  emergencies,  such  as  fire, 
theft,  or  potential  eviction.  For  the  aver- 
age person,  these  events  generally  cause 
great  hardship;  for  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  person  living  on  limited  SSI 
benefits,  they  can  si>ell  disaster — partic- 
ularly since  most  SSI  recipients  iiave  no 
other  government  aid  available. 

My  bill  provides  emergency  assistance 
to  SSI  recipients  to  allow  them  to  replace 
furniture  or  clothing  which  has  been 
stolen  or  destroyed.  It  also  provides  funds 
to  aid  in  setting  up  a  household  when  a 
person  has  been  forced  to  change  resi- 
dences, or  has  left  a  nursing  home  or 
other  Institution;  to  maintain  a  house- 
hold while  a  recipient  is  convalescing 
from  illness;  and  to  prevent  threatened 
eviction. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  for  most 
SSI  recipients,  the  alternative  to  living 
at  home  Is  nursing  home  or  other  institu- 
tional care.  In  addition  to  being  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  taxpayer,  such  care 
may  often  be  utterly  inadeuqate.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  SSI  recipients  as  well  as  the  taxpayer 
that  recipients  be  encouraged  to  live  out- 
side of  institutions,  and  my  bill  provides 
the  assistance  which  will  Enable  them  to 
do  so. 

protection     of    "grandfathered"    RECIPUCNrS 

One  great  inequity  of  tlie  SSI  program 
is  in  the  fact  that  persons  who  are 
grandfathei-ed-In  to  SSI  from  public 
assistance — ^because  they  have  turned  65 
or  become  sufficiently  disabled  to  meet 
the  rigorous  Federal  standards — often 
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lose  very  substantial  amounts  of  bene- 
fits. Congress  recognized  this  problem 
when  It  required  that  persons  grand- 
fathered-in,  when  the  SSI  program  be- 
gan In  January  1974,  suffer  no  loss  In 
benefits.  Surely  persons  newly  transfer- 
red to  SSI  deserve  the  same  protection. 

EMERGENCY    CHECK    REPLACEMENT 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  the 
emergency  replacern^nt  of  imdelivered, 
lost  or  stolen  SSI  checks  or  cash.  At  the 
present  time,  It  takes  at  least  2  weeks  for 
persons  to  receive  replacement  SSI 
checks,  leaving  many  recipients  with  no 
money  for  food  or  rent  in  the  interim. 
My  bill  requires  that  emergency  check 
replacement  procedures  be  made  avail- 
able, 60  that  no  elderly,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled person  need  face  eviction  or  go 
W'lthout  food  because  of  someone  else's 
-  «Tor  or  crime. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 

My  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
changes  Intended  to  make  the  SSI  pro- 
gram more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  The.se  include: 

First.  Requirement  of  speedy  action 
on  SSI  applications. 

Second.  Revision  of  the  eligibility  iiUes 
for  separated  spouses. 

Third.  Provision  that  support  and 
maintenance  payments  furnished  to 
recipients  be  considered  as  income  on  the 
basis  of  their  actual  value. 

Fourth.  Requirement  that  the  value  of 
a  home  owned  by  recipients  which  may 
be  excluded  from  assets  be  based  on  the 
value  of  other  homes  in  the  same  area. 

Fifth.  Exclusion  of  any  encimibrances 
from  the  value  of  excluded  assets. 

Sixth.  Provision  of  more  flexible  pay- 
ment methods  for  certain  disabled 
persons. 

We  have  seen,  in  SSIs  first  full  year 
of  operation,  the  great  hardship  It  has 
caused  to  many  elderly,  blind  and  dis- 
abled persons.  We  have  also  learned,  I 
believe,  how  to  keep  such  hardship  from 
continuing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
Ciulckly  to  make  the  essential  reforms 
my  bill  offers,  so  that  SSI  will  no  longer 
mean,  to  many  people,  federally  financed 
starvation. 

A  CITY  BETRAYED— FINAL  CHAPTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes.  " 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
endeavored  over  these  last  days  to  out- 
line how  it  was  that  San  Antonio  came 
to  enter  into  a  distastrous  contract  for  a 
natural  gas  supply.  What  I  have  said, 
though  it  has  entailed  many  statements 
'  and  consumed  much  time,  constitutes 
only  part  of  a  long  and  complex  story. 
However,  I  believe  enough  has  been  said 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  San  Antonio's  energy 
crisis.  What  remains  is  to  summarize  all 
this,  and  to  consider  some  possible  solu- 
tions. Today  I  intend  to  summarize  the 
history  of  San  Antonio's  disastrous  ex- 
ijerience;  in  subsequent  statements  I  will 
suggest  ways  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
For  it  Is  not  enough  merely  to  relate  a 
sad  and  tortuous  history;  lessons  for' 
guiding  future  actions  mu^it  be  drawn 
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from  the  past.  If  we  cannot  learn  from 
the  past,  we  are  condemned  to  repeat  it; 
and  I  for  one  am  determined  that  San 
Antonio,  God  wiUing,  never  again  finds 
Itself  betrayed. 

San  Antonio's  tragic  energy  problem 
stemmed  from  a  series  of  miscalculations 
on  the  part  of  well-intentioned  people; 
from  disregard  of  sound  advice;  from 
some  incredibly  bad  and  wholly  inexpli- 
cable actions  by  the  city's  utility  board; 
and  from  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of 
those  who  were  vying  to  become  the  city's 
new  supplier  of  natural  gas. 

Tlie  well-intentioned  people  were  those 
who  ran  the  city's  utility  board  of 
trustees  in  the  early  1950's.  These 
trustees,  looking  into  the  distant  future, 
wanted  to  assm-e  that  when  their  then- 
current  gas  supply  contract  expiaed  in 
1962,  the  new  contract  would  be  on  the 
best  passible  terms.  So  they  explored  sev- 
eral possibilities. 

Unfortunately,  a  gas  supplier  is  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  monopolies  are  not  easy  to 
deal  with.  As  economic  entities,  monop- 
olies tend  to  chaige  as  much  «6  they  can, 
for  as  much  profit  as  they  can  get.  They 
also  shim  competition  and  discourage  It 
in  any  way  possible.  So  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  customer  to  put  pressure  on  a  monop- 
oly, but  this  Is  what  the  city  public  serv- 
ice board  members  wanted  to  do,  so  that 
when  contract  renewal  time  came  in 
1961,  they  could  get  an  advantageous 
deal  for  San  Antonio.  So  in  1952  they 
engaged  a  consultant  to  advise  them  on 
several  possible  ways  of  putting  pressure 
on  the  gas  supplier,  which  was  then 
United  Gas. 

The  board  asked  its  consultant  wheth- 
er it  would  be  best  to  renew  the  contract 
with  United,  seek  to  put  the  gas  supply 
contract  out  for  bids,  or  go  into  business 
for  itself  and  become  its  own  supplier. 
The  consultant  produced  a  repwrt  con- 
cluding this: 

It  Is  our  sound  Judgment  that  a  renego- 
tiated contract  with  United  Gas  for  as  long 
a  period  as  po<ssible  would  best  nerve  the 
pxjbllc  Interest. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  report  was  devoted 
to  the  alternatives,  which  were  the  lever- 
aging factoi-s  that  might  produce  a 
favorable  result  from  the  negotiations. 

The  possibility  of  soUciting  a  new  sup- 
plier did  not  get  much  consideration — 
possibly  because  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
anybody  could  break  up  the  United  mo- 
nopoly. The  consultant,  considering  the 
chances  of  forcing  United  to  give  San 
Antonio  the  same  gas  prices  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's  as  existed  then,  said  it  boiled 
down  to: 

.  .  .  the  willingness  of  the  board  to  engage 
in  the  natural  gas  business  by  developing  Its 
own  gas  fields. 

In  other  words,  the  consultant  did  not 
believe  that  It  was  feasible  for  San  An- 
tonio to  use  any  fuel  other  than  natm-al 
gas.  it  seemed  unlikely  that  anybody 
would  be  able  to  break  up  the  United 
monopoly,  and  therefore,  the  only  way 
to  force  United  to  give  the  city  the  best 
passible  deal  would  be  for  the  city  to 
threfiten  to  cro  into  the  gas  business  It- 
self. 

It  mifilil:  have  \yeen  possible  for  San 
Antonio  to  ero  into  competition  with 
I'uitod.  but  it  was  at  best  a  long  .shot. 


according  to  the  consultant's  geologist, 
one  William  Spice,  who  advised  the  board 
that: 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  neither  (1)  a 
sufficient  gas  supply  within  1  area  oj  be- 
tween 360  to  438  bUlion  cubic  leet  to  deliver 
from  50  to  60  million  cubic  feet  a  day  within 
the  area  sitfveyed  which  is  not  already  con- 
nected or  dedicated  to  a  main  gas  trans- 
mission system,  or  (2)  a  sufficient  gas  supply 
to  fill  these  requirements  in  several  areas 
which  might  be  brought  hito  a  single  system 
for  the  use  of  San  Antonio. 

Thus,  according  to  Spice,  there  was  not 
enough  known  gas  within  a  150  mile 
radius  of  San  Antonio,  available  to  the 
Board,  that  could  be  readily  obtained. 
This  meant  that  the  risk  of  going  into 
the  gas  business  for  itself  was  very  high, 
so  that  the  most  feasible  thing  for  San 
Antonio  to  do  was  go  ahead  and  nego- 
tiate a  new  conti-act  with  United. 

I  suppose  that  San  Antonio's  City  Pub- 
lic Service  Board  did  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  contract  with  United,  but 
could  never  get  the  kind  of  terms  they 
wanted.  For  one  thing,  it  appears  that 
United  would  not  offer  a  firm,  fixed  price 
for  natural  gas  during  the  specified  con- 
tract period  1962-82.  The  board  decided 
to  invite  bids  for  new  suppliers,  even 
though  this  had  been  the  least  consid- 
ered of  all  possible  alternatives.  Appar- 
ently the  board  felt  that  under  pressure 
of  competition,  no  matter  how  tenuous 
that  competition  might  be.  United  would 
offer  a  fixed  price  for  gas,  at  better  terms 
than  could  be  negotiated.  So  San  An- 
tonio offered  a  rare  opportunity:  a  half- 
billion  doyar  deal,  for  anybody  who  could 
pull  it  off. 

On  July  8,  1960,  the  San  Antonio  City 
Public  Service  Board  Invited  bids  from 
anyone  who  might  be  interested  in  sell- 
ing the  city  natural  gas  for  the  20-year 
perioti  conunenclng  on  April  1,  1962.  On 
September  1,  1960.  the  board  armounced 
that  six  proposals  had  been  received. 
After  evaluation,  the  lowest  price  was 
said  to  be  the  offer  of  an  unincorporated 
group  known  as  Martin  and  Schoolfield. 
The  question  was  whether  Martin  and 
Schoolfield  could  actually  put  together  a 
company  capable  of  handling  the  great 
demands  of  the  contract.  Could  they  pro- 
duce evidence  of  having  gas  reserves  of 
1.2  trilUon  cubic  feet?  Could  they  get  the 
necessary  pipelines  built?  Could  they  get 
the  necessary  financing?  All  this  re- 
mained to  be  seen. 

The  city  public  service  board  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  the  founder  of 
Martin  and  Schoolfield  had  from  the 
first  day  of  his  Interest  In  the  San  An- 
tonio contract,  been  closely  connected  to 
Individuals  who  were  Important  oflBcers 
of  another  bidder  for  the  San  Antonio 
contract,  an  obscure  outfit  known  as 
Coastal  States  Gas.  These  Coastal  em- 
ployees worked  with  Martin  to  set  up 
his  San  Antonio  bid.  When  Martin  and 
Schoolfield  finally  Incorporated,  the 
Coastal  employees  were  made  oflQcers  of 
the  company,  which  was  called  Alamo 
Gas.  Moreover,  when  Alamo  presented 
to  the  city  public  ser\'ice  board  a  list  of 
key  pei-sonnel  who  would  be  responsible 
for  opei-ating  the  pipeline  system,  at  least 
three  on  that  list  were  Coastal  employees. 
However,  these  people  were  never  em- 
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ployed  by  Alamo;  they  In  fact  never  left 
Coastal. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Glen  Mar- 
tm's  interest  in  getting  the  San  Antonio 
contract  therefore,  there  was  a  mixture 
of  interests,  an  Intertwhiing  that  Involved 
two  supposed  competitors.  Alamo  and 
Coastal — that  never  ceased.  In  fact. 
Alamo  never  existed  as  a  viable,  inde- 
pendent company.  The  only  life  it  ever 
enjoyed  was  thi'ough  the  assistance  of 
Coastal  States,  which  cdntrolled  it  from 
the  outset  of  Alamo's  operations.  The 
truth  is  that  Coastal  controlled  Alamo 
even  before  that  company  started  deliv- 
ering its  fii'st  cubic  foot  of  gas  to  San 
Antonio. 

Throughout  1961,  Martin  and  School- 
field,  now  known  as  Alamo  Gas,  desper- 
ately tried  to  create  a  company  that 
could  actually  handle  the  San  Antonio 
contract.  They  had  to  get  financing;  they 
had  to  build  a  pipeline;  they  had  to  prove 
that  they  had  sufficient  gas  reserves  to 
meet  the  contract  requirements.  They 
could  not  do  any  of  this. 

At  first,  Alamo  claimed  that  they  had 
hired  the  best  geologists  in  the  business. 
DeGolyer  and  McNaughton,  to  produce  a 
study  of  their  gas  reserves.  Tlie  truth  Is 
that  Alamo  never  retained  this  company, 
but  Instead  hired  another,  Oliver  and 
West.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Oliver 
and  V/^est,  but  it  Is  symptomatic  of  the 
whole  operation  of  Alamo  that  they 
claimed  to  be  doing  one  thing— hiring 
people  who  they  never  hired,  employing 
consultants  who  they  never  retained — as 
a  means  of  putting  up  a  show  of  strength. 
Alamo  wanted  to  give  good  impressions. 
To  do  that,  they  stretched  the  truth.  The 
trick  was  to  get  the  contract  signed.  A 
half  billion  dollar  deal  is  plenty  of  in- 
centive to  cause  anybody  to  take  a  few 
liberties  with  the  truth,  and  that  is  what 
Alamo  did. 

The  critical  thing  for  the  contract  was 
for  the  city  public  service  board  geologist 
to  certify  Alamo's  reserves;  and  for 
Alamo  to  acquire  the  financing  to  con- 
struct Its  pipeline  syston.  The  city  pub- 
lic service  board  retained  William  Spice 
to  examine  the  Alsuno  reserves. 

By  1966,  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
those  reserves  were  nothing  like  the 
claims  that  had  been  advanced,  and 
nothing  like  what  Spice  had  certified 
existed.  In  fact,  perhaps  only  half  the 
gas  claimed  for  those  reserves  proved  to 
exist.  A  geologist  who  studied  the  Spice 
survey  concluded: 

It  Is  found  that  In  the  vast  majority  of 
the  reservoirs  considered  by  Spice,  that  the 
possible  gas  reserves  were  maximized  and  In 
many  cases  "Proven"  and  "Probable"  re- 
serves were  added  with  little,  it  any,  sup- 
porting data. 

The  geologist  went  on  to  say: 
William  H.  Spice,  Jr.,  did  not  wholly  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  his  employer,  the 
City  Ptibllc  Service  Board,  In  the  determina- 
tion of  "recoverable  pipeline  reserves"  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  by  Spice  under  date  of 
June  7,  1961;  that  Spice  added  "proven"  and 
"probable"  reserves  In  more  than  one  In- 
rttance  in  order  to  have  his  total  reserve  ex- 
ceed the  minimum  of  1,200  BCF  requU-emeut 
of  the  Board. 

To  stat«  the  matter  in  plain  words,  the 
JMiewing   engineer   found    that   Spice 


claimed  more  reserves  for  Alamo  than  its 
own  engineers  did;  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  literally  invented  reserve  numbers  to 
pad  the  total  reserves  that  he  reported. 
If  there  is  any  conclusion  to  be  drawn, 
it  is  that  Spice's  report  was  a  thorough 
fraud. 

Why  did  Spice  do  this?  No  one  can 
say  for  sure,  but  no  one  has  disputed  the 
report  saying  that  Spice,  indeed,  faked 
his  work.  However,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  without  Spice's  report.  Alamo 
would  never  have  gotten  its  contract  with 
the  city  public  service  board.  On  that  re- 
port hinged  a  contract  worth  $500  mil- 
lion. If  Spice  supported  Martin  and 
Alamo  Gas,  millions  of  dollars  in  profits 
were  going  to  flow  into  the  anxious  hands 
of  Glen  Martin.  He  was  then  deep  in 
debt,  and  everything  he  ever  hoped  for 
hinged  on  the  contract.  Did  Martin  bribe 
Spice?  No  one  knows  for  certain.  But  it 
is  crystal  clear  that  Spice  faked  his  re- 
port, and  the  only  possible  beneficiary 
of  that  fraudulent  work  was  Glen  Martin 
and  Alamo  Gas. 

One  week  after  the  city  public  service 
board  received  the  Spice  report,  the  con- 
ti-act  with  Alamo  was  signed. 

Even  then,  however.  Alamo  had  to  get 
financing  for  its  pipeline,  or  it  could 
never  go  into  business  selling  gas  to  San 
Antonio. 

The  financing  was  supposed  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  White,  Weld,  and  Co.,  but  they 
backed  out.  At  the  time,  rumors  were 
that  White,  Weld  had  refused  to  go  ahead 
with  financing  Alamo,  because  Alamo  did 
not  have  adequate  reserves. 

At  this  ci'itical  time,  who  should  come 
to  the  rescue  but  Alamo's  ei-stwhlle  rival, 
Coastal  States  Gas. 

Here  was  the  situation:  Alamo  had  a 
contract,  but  could  not  deliver  on  it. 
Coastal  had  the  means  to  at  least  get 
Alamo  started,  but  had  no  contract.  It 
was  an  ideal  marriage  of  convenience. 
Alamo  would  crash  without  Coastal,  and 
Coastal  would  never  break  into  the  big 
leagues  without  Alamo.  Besides,  the  sup- 
posed competitors  were  not  total  stran- 
gers: the  very  Idea  of  founding  Alamo 
had  been  broached  to  Glen  Martin  by 
a  Coastal  employee,  Eugene  Biu-nham. 

Not  long  after  the  financiers  at  White, 
Weld  dropped  out  of  the  Alamo  deal. 
Coastal  agreed  to  finance  the  necessary 
pipeline  for  Alamo.  The  price:  effective 
control  of  Alamo.  Coastal  got  25  percent 
of  Alamo's  stock,  plus  a  voting  trust  be- 
tween Coastal  and  Glen  Martin,  which 
Coastal  controlled,  for  another  27  per- 
cent. Thus,  on  the  day  that  "Alamo" 
started  delivering  gas  to  San  Antonio, 
the  company  was,  in  fact,  controlled  by 
Coastal.- 

Despite  all  this  maneuvering,  the  city 
public  service  board  went  ahead  with  the 
deal.  The  Board  never  questioned  the 
Spice  report:  they  never  asked  why 
White,  Weld  had  backed  out;  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  feel  a  little  tmeasy  that 
somehow,  the  real  contractor  they  were 
doing  business  with  was  pot  the  con- 
tractor who  had  been  given  the  award. 

Coastal's  control  of  Alamo  was  so  com- 
plete that,  2  months  before  Alamo  started 
to  deliver  gas  to  San  Antonio,  when 
Coastal  was  asked  about  staging  some 
kind  of  celebration  to  mark  the  event, 


the  Coastal  coiixjrate  secretary  was  told 
to  instruct  Alamo's  chief : 

Don't  make  detailed  plans  for  radio-TV 
barbecue,  etc.,  on  AprU  1 — untU  we  see 
whether  injunction  to  be  In  effect  at  thas 
time. 

Notice,  this  was  not  the  Alamo  execu- 
tives talking  about  what  their  company 
could  do.  This  was  their  silent  partner 
and  real  boss,  Oscar  Wyatt,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Coastal,  telling  Alamo  what 
they  could  do. 

The  control  of  Alamo  depended  on  con- 
trolling Glen  Martin.  This  was  readily 
arranged.  Coastal  had  25  percent  of  the 
Alamo  stock.  Then  they  had  a  voting 
trust  with  Martin,  covering  another  27 
percent.  The  trustees  on  this  arrange- 
ment were  Martin,  the  Coastal  corporate 
secretary  and  general  counsel,  Norman 
Davis,  and  one  of  the  Alamo  founders. 
R.  P.  Schoolfield.  Mr.  Schoolfield  was  the 
odd  man  out.  When  it  came  to  calling 
the  shots,  Coastal  worked  through  Davis 
and  Martin. 

Martin  was  glad  to  comply.  He  was 
desperate,  and  Coastal  had  saved  his  once 
in  a  lifetime  deal.  He  needed  cash,  so 
Coastal  set  up  some  nice  special  deals  for 
him.  For  instance,  on  February  26.  1962, 
Coastal  instructed  Davis: 

Prepare  letter  from  OAM  (Glen  A.  Martin) 
to  Alamo  Board  of  Directors  re  freedom  to 
make  other  deals  not  involving  use  of  SADF 
faculties,  without  offering  to  Alamo — and 
Alamo  not  obligated  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Board  of  Directors  before  deal . 
made. 

Translated,  this  meant  that  Coastal 
was  telling  Alamo  that  Glen  Martin  was 
to  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  gas,  with- 
out offering  the  gas  to  his  employer.  It 
was  a  clear  conflict  of  interest.  But  it 
was  also  a  way  for  Martin  to  make  some 
fast  pioney.  which  he  needed  to  do.  It 
was  a  favor  for  Martin,  to  assure  that  he 
represented  Coastal's  interests,  and  as- 
sure that  Coastal  had  Ironclad  control 
over  San  Antonio's  supposedly  independ- 
ent gas  supplier. 

Martin's  partner  Schoolfield  knew 
nothing  about  this  cozy  little  arrange- 
ment. Two  months  afterward.  School- 
field  complained  to  Norman  Davis,  ac- 
cording to  Davis'  notes: 

(Thla)  was  sprung  on  me  cold.  They  were 
so  careful  to  get  me  to  bring  the  proxies  and 
I'm  not  going  to  do  it  again. 

Schoolfield  knew  that  he  had  been 
double  crossed.  He  knew  that  the  deal  to 
let  Martin  have  a  sideline  was  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  his  company,  but,  of 
course,  he  could  do  nothing.  He  groused 
to  Davis: 

Dont  object  to  him  (Martin)  going  Into 
the  gas  business  .  .  .  way  In  debt — But — 
Martin  can't  take  gas  that's  offered  to  Alamo 
and  go  to  Houston  and  sell  it  personally  and 
make  a  profit.  The  only  reason  he  is  getting 
gas  Is  because  It's  being  offered  to  Alamo. 

Besides  tills  enonnous  conflict  of  in- 
terest, though,  Schoolfield  complained  to 
Davis: 

United  can  blow  us  up  if  they  can  show 
that  Glen  Is  taking  a  deal  that  comes  to 
Alamo,  and  takes  It  to  Coastal  and  he  makes 
the  profit  personally. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  competition  would  find  out  who 
really  controlled  Alamo,  if  they  caught 
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Martin  in  cue  of  these  special  side  deals. 
United  was  suing  to  stop  the  contract, 
and  10  days  after  the  San  Antonio  con- 
tract went  into  effect,  on  April  11,  1962, 
Schooifield  complained  to  Davis: 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  our  United  case 
for  Glen — personally — to  go  into  a  partner- 
ship with  Coastal  and  be  subject  to  Coastal's 
control. 

But  Martin  was  not  deterred,  and 
neither  were  his  partners  at  Coastal.  On 
April  26,  Alamo  Gas  worked  out  a  deal 
whereby  Martin  could  conduct  gas  deals 
on  the  side. 

It  was  not  many  moi-e  months  before 
Coastal  bought  up  all  the  Alamo  stock 
and  ended  the  charade.  Alamo  Gas  dis- 
appeared into  the  himgry  maw  of  Coastal 
in  November  1963.  Schooifield  and  the 
others  faded  away,  and  only  Martin  re- 
mained. He  went  onto  the  Coastal  pay- 
roll at  $1,500  a  month;  and  Wyatt  also 
Instructed  that  Martin  was  to  have  a 
deer  lease.  The  arrangements  were. 
Coastal's  accountants  were  told,  "in- 
formal arrangements  between  Mr.  Mar- 
tin and  Mr.  Wyatt."  , 

The  Coastal  salary  and  small  creature 
comforts,  the  side  gas  deals  and  all  the 
rest,  were  not  the  only  prizes  that  the 
lucky  and  duplicatious  Glen  Martin 
picked  up.  His  biggest  prize  was  a  half 
interest  in  a  gas  plant  on  the  old  Alamo 
line,  a  deal  that  even  Coastal's  auditors 
questioned.  On  September  9,  1964,  the 
Coastal  attorney,  Norman  Davis,  wrote 
attorneys  in  New  York  to  explain  the 
curious  deal.  Pi-ivately,  he  noted,  on  that 
same  day: 

Auditors  still  feel  that  we  gave  away  to 
Glen  M(artin)  a  half  interest  In  the  plant 
(worth  $3  million)  in  exchange  for  9500,000 
note.  So  this  was  "gift"  of  corporate  assets 
w.o.  adequate  consideration.  So,  they  assume 
there  must  have  been  a  deal  to  give  this  to 
Martin  to  get  him  to  swing  the  stock  deal — 

Apparently  Coastal  had  an  exception- 
ally tough  time  with  their  auditors  in 
1964.  The  Martin  deal  was  a  very  real 
problem.  The  auditors,  Touche,  Ross  & 
Co.,  were  very  suspicious.  Davis,  report- 
ing to  himself  a  session  between  Coastal 
executives  and  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  financial  community: 

Today,  top  partners  of  T/R  Just  don't  be- 
lieve us,  and  are  suspicious  of  us,  because  we 
have  withheld  info  from  them  and  have  in- 
tentionally misled  them — can't  make  an- 
other misstep  with  them. 

Somehow,  all  the  tempers  and  suspi- 
cions were  soothed,  and  Glen  Martin  was 
taken  care  of — ^set  for  life,  in  fact.  The 
chances  are  that  he  never  really  had  to 
worry  even  about  paying  off  his  note  to 
Coastal.  For  on  October  31,  1963,  Coastal 
made  a  deal  with  Glen  Martin  to  buy  gas 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  or,  according  to 
the  notes  of  Norman  Davis,  "until  Glen 
recovers  approxin^ately  $425,000  plus 
interest." 

So  Glen  Martin  assui-ed  his  future. 
Coastal  States  emerged  into  the  big 
leagues,  and  San  Antonio's  fate  was 
sealed. 

Because  Coastal-Alamo  did  not  have 
the  gas  reserves  they  claimed,  there  was 
only  one  way  that  they  could  fulfill  the 
contract,  and  that  was  to  hope  that  gas 
prices  remained  stable  or  went  down. 
It  was  like  a  short  sale  of  stock;  they  had 


promised  to  deliver  goods  that  they  did 
not  own,  at  a  certain  date,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain price.  If  they  had  to  buy  those  goods 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  contract 
called  for,  Coastal-Alamo  would  be 
ruined. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Coastal  and 
Alamo  knew  that  their  gas  reserves 
were  inadequate.  The  shortage  was 
riunored  even  outside  the  company;  it 
might  have  caused  Alamo's  financiers  to 
pull  out;  and  the  speculation  was  bad 
enough  that  even  Coastal  worried  about 
it.  Coastal  assiduously  worked  to  hide 
the  shortages.  If  anybody  found  out 
about  them,  the  contract  would  disap- 
pear, and  everybody  concerned  would 
lose  fortunes.  Nobody  found  out,  until  it 
was  too  late. 

Despite  the  shortages,  Coastal  was 
able  to  live  up  to  its  contract  requu'e- 
ments  through  the  1960's.  Gas  prices  re- 
mained steady,  so  Coastal  could  live  up 
to  its  obligations  and  make  money.  And 
they  did  make  money,  a  lot  of  it,  to  the 
point  that  by  1969  Coastal  was  a  very 
hot  item  in  the  stock  market. 

The  trouble  was  that  Coastal's  bosses 
decided  not  to  buy'  tlie  gas  that  they 
needed  to  cover  their  reserve  shortages. 
That  would*  have  caused  the  company's 
growth  to  slow  down.  By  1969,  Wyatt 
himself  had  made  paper  profits  of  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars  on  his 
stock.  He  was  not  about  to  jeopardize 
that.  So,  even  as  his  problems  multiplied, 
Wyatt  continued  to  talk  confidently  of 
the  future.  The  ^ky  was  the  limit,  he 
said. 

But  in  1971,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi^ion  allowed  the  ceiling  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  rise.  That  put  Coastal  im- 
mediately into  the  position  of  having  to 
lose  money  on  every  cubic  foot  of  new 
gas  they  bought,  because  they  were 
locked  into  long-tenn  contracts — like 
the  San  Antonio  contract,  that  called 
for  delivery  prices  too  low  to  allow  any 
profit  on  sales  of  new  gas.  If  Coastal's 
contracts  could  be  made  to  stick,  the 
company  would  inevitably  crash.  Coastal 
had  nothing  like  the  gas  reserves  that 
they  claimed,  and  indeed  never  had  any- 
thing like  they  claimed,  from  the  very 
beginning.  If  Oscar  Wyatt  was  to  re- 
main a  magician,  he  had  to  break  those 
contracts,  get  out  of  his  short  sales. 

That  is  when  Wyatt  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  San  Antonio  politics. 

A  new  city  council  was  being  elected 
In  1971,  and  on  March  18,  Wyatt  and 
his  Coastal  executives  discussed  political 
expenditures  for  San  Antonio.  In  the 
election  that  followed  on  April  3,  one 
Charles  Becker,  among  others,  was 
elected.  Becker  soon  became  Coastal's 
biggest  defender. 

Wyatt  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the 
state  legislatm-e  a  bill  that  would  allow 
all  his  contracts  to  be  broken.  He  wanted 
San  Antonio  to  support  this,  but  the 
community  leadership  adamantly  re- 
sisted. He  tried  to  woo  and  win  over  the 
ex-mayor,  Walter  McAllister.  To  do  this, 
Wyatt  relied  on  Morris  Jaffe,  who  had 
been  a  partner  in  some  of  the  earlier 
deals  that  Wyatt  had  made,  years  before, 
and  who  was  like  Wyatt  a  self-made, 
hard  driving,  and  extremely  daring  busi- 
nessman. They  were  and  are,  in  the 


Texas  parlance,  high  rollers.  Jaffe  was 
also  a  good  friend  of  Charles  Becker, 
who  seen.-,  susceptible  to  almost  any  In- 
fiuence,  but  especially  so  to  the  influence 
of  Morris  Jaffe.  This  iirobably  is  because 
Becker,  whose  own  wealth  is  inherited, 
has  an  inordinate  need  to  associate  with 
men  who  have  made  their  own  fortunes, 
and  who  have  been  big  risk-takers.  In 
any  event,  Wyatt  was  grasping  at  every 
possible  source  of  influence,  to  get  his 
contract  renegotiated.  He  wanted  Mc- 
Allister to  support  his  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture. He  wanted  Becker  to  work  on  the 
city  public  service  board,  to  get  them  to 
renpgotiate  their  contract.  But  the  board 
did  not  trust  Wyatt,  and  wanted  to  see 
the  evidence  that  he  could  deliver  the 
gas  if  they  did  what  he  wanted.  Wyatt 
could  never  produce  such  evidence,  and 
knew  it.  All  he  had  was  political  pres- 
sure, and  he  played  it  for  all  he  could. 

In  early  October,  1971,  for  instance, 
Wyatt  instructed  the  ever-faithful  Nor- 
man Davis: 

Rue  Thomas  is  working  to  coach  (1)  S. 
A.  newspaper  editor;  (2  another  S.  A.  busi- 
nessman and  (3)  JaCTe. 

The  o}  .'ect  of  this  was  to  put  together 
a  liigh-powered  delegation  to  descend  on 
the  city  public  service  board  to  demand 
that  the  board  do  Wyatt's  bidding.  Wyatt 
ordered: 

Jaffe  to  talk  to  McAllister  and  support  my 
plan.  JafCe  not  to  participate  In  presentation. 
Instead,  suggest  three  people  to  go  before 
CPSB  on  Oct.  11:  1.  Chas.  Becker,  2.  News- 
paper editor,  and  3.  Local  businessman,  to 
talk  about  'gas  shortage.' 

Later,  Wyatt  changed  his  mind,  and 
ordered  Davis  to  try  only  for  a  newspaper 
executive  to  make  the  pitch  for  him.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  particular  approach 
never  got  off  the  ground.  All  the  pressures 
notwithstanding,  San  Antonio  did  not 
support  Wyatt's  bill  In  the  legislature, 
and  <ud  not  renegotiate  its  contract, 
either.  Meanwhile,  Coastal's  gas  supply 
situation  began  to  grow  worse.  If  the 
company  bought  the  gas  they  needed, 
they  would  start  to  lose  money.  That 
could  not  be  allowed,  because  it  would 
ruin  the  company's  stock  and  cost  Wyatt 
imtold  millions  in  paper  profits.  So 
Coastal  started  drawing  down  what  few 
reserves  it  had,  hoping  that  eventually 
the  customers  could  be  browbeat  into 
renegotiating  their  contracts. 

Wyatt  never  admitted  that  his  gas 
supply  situation  was  desperate.  He 
claimed  to  the  investing  public  that  he 
had  enough  gas  to  cover  125  percent  of 
the  company's  commitments,  through 
1989.  He  claimed  to  Walter  McAllister 
that  he  had  plenty  of  gas  to  meet  the 
San  Antonio  contract.  All  he  wanted. 
Wyatt  said,  was  to  be  able  to  be  certain 
of  getting  a  gas  supply  adequate  for  the 
distant  futui'e,  and  that  would  require 
renegotiating  the  contract  with  San 
Antonio. 

It  was  a  lie,  of  course.  Coastal  had 
nothing  like  the  gas  needed  for  even  the 
next  2  years,  let  alone  10  or  11.  Almost 
2  years  to  the  day  after  Wyatt  wrote 
McAllister,  claiming  that  he  could  service 
the  San  Antonio  contract  through  its 
completion  date.  Coastal  literally  ran 
out  of  gas.  San  Antonio,  in  the  spring  of 
1973,  faced  a  catastrophic  loss  of  gas  to  , 
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operate  its  electric  generating  plants. 
There  was  InsuflBcient  oil  on  hand  to  use 
as  a  substitute;  even  if  there  had  been, 
the  plants  were  not  equipped  to  bum  oil 
over  sustained  periods  of  time.  San  An- 
tonio woke  up  in  a  daze;  it  was  as  if  a 
bomb  had  destroyed  the  heart  of  the 
city.  There  was  every  prospect,  for  a  few 
days  at  least,  that  San  Antonio  would 
experience  large  scale  backouts.  Plans 
were  laid  for  emergency,  rotating  black- 
outs of  the  city. 

Somehow  San  Antonio  avoided  a  total 
catastrophe.  However,  at  last,  the  truth 
was  known.  Oscar  Wyatt  was  a  fake,  a 
fraud  and  a  liar.  He  never  had  possessed 
the  gas  reserves  he  claimed. 

Charles  Becker  was  elected  to  the  San 
Antonio  City  Council  once  again  in  the 
spring  of  1973.  He  staged  the  most  vi- 
cious and  expensive  campaign  in  city 
history.  He  sp>ent  more  than  all  other 
candidates  combhied — ^more  than  $200,- 
000,  to  be  elected  to  a  $20  a  week  job. 
Becker  wanted  to  be  Mayor,  because  ?is 
Mayor  he  could,  sunong  other  things, 
be  a  member  of  the  city  public  service 
board.  There,  he  woulu  push  and  shove 
for  Oscar  Wyatt's  team.  What  Wyatt 
wanted,  Becker  wanted.  What  Wyatt 
demanded,  Becker  demanded. 

When  outraged  citizens  joined  me  in 
demanding  that  the  city  sue  Coastal 
States  for  its  obvious  breach  of  contract, 
Becker  argued  against  it,  dragged  his 
feet,  and  obstructed  every  effort.  Just 
before  his  election,  Becker  called  Norman 
Davis  to  say  that  it  was  a  shame  that 
San  Antonio  was  blaming  poor  old  Oscar 
Wyatt  for  all  its  troubles.  Davis  marked 
his  memo,  "confidential."  Whether  this 
was  because  he  knew  that  if  Becker's 
activities  were  known  it  would  cost  him 
the  election,  I  can  not  say.  Neither  he 
nor  Becker  ever  made  any  mention  of 
the  call. 

Clearly,  though,  before  he  became 
mayor  of  San  Antonio,  Charles  Becker 
was  committed  to  Oscar  Wyatt's  cause. 
As  a  mayor,  he  would  be  a  member  of 
the  board  that  Wyatt  had  never  been 
able  to  suborn  or  Intimidate.  A  man  like 
Becker,  who  was  talking  to  Wyatt's  own 
lawyer,  could  be  a  very  useful  asset. 

It  is  Impossible  to  tell  who  really  fi- 
nanced Becker's  lavish  campaign.  He 
probably  put  up  much  of  the  money  him- 
self. Some  of  it  he  attributed  to  em- 
ployees of  his  grocery  company.  Some  of 
it  he  extracted — willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly— from  the  people  who  did  business 
with  his  grocery  company.  Some  was  at- 
tributed to  associates  of  Jim  Dement,  a 
big  commercial  developer  in  the  self- 
made  mold  that  Becker  so  admires;  some 
of  it  was  attributed  to  Dement  himself; 
some  was  attributed  to  associates  of 
Jaffe.  "niroughout  the  Becker  financial 
reports  there  are  oddities.  An  apartment 
manager  gave  $2,000.  A  secretai-y  was 
shown  as  giving  $1,500.  Othei-s,  who  were 
reported  as  giving  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
Becker,  or  even  thousands,  are  unknown 
for  political  contributions  to  any  cam- 
paign. Still  other  amounts,  usually  Iri 
thousand-dollar  chunks,  Becker  put 
down  as  "anonymous." 

Becker  promptly  began  working  for 
Wyatt's  interests  as  Mayor.  He  ob- 
.'>ti-ucted  the  city's  lawsuit;  he  quarreled 


with  the  public  service  boai-d's  attoi-ney; 
and  he  even  brought  Wyatt  to  town  to 
explain  things,  but  this  only  produced  a 
fiasco  that  infuriated  Wyatt  and  em- 
barrassed Becker. 

So  we  have  it:  a  sorry  story,  in  which 
powerful  Interests  intertwined,  in  which 
bad  decisions  were  made  inevitable  by  a 
fabric  of  lies,  in  which  fatuous  fools  like 
Charles  Becker  were  used,  in  which  a 
whole  city  was  betrayed.  A  few  emerged 
as  winners:  Wyatt  created  a  biihon  dol- 
lar company  from  his  grand  gamble,  and 
made  him.self  a  millionaire  many,  many 
times  over.  Glen  Martin  made  millions 
himself,  and  today  threatens  to  sue  any- 
body who  says  he  cheated  his  partners 
and  deceived  everybody  he  ever  dealt 
with,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oscar 
Wyatt,  though  that  is  only  the  simple 
truth.  Others,  Uke  Becker,  have  been  dis- 
credited, though  for  a  simple  fellow  like 
him,  this  was  inevitable  and  only  has- 
tened by  his  fascination  for  the  clever 
Wyatt  and  his  friends.  The  biggest  losers 
were  the  people  of  San  Antonio,  who  to- 
day face  a  permanent  energy  crisis,  and 
the  prospect  of  paying  utility  bills  that 
are  astronomically  high  in  comparison 
with  those  of  2  years  ago,  and  possibly 
will  be  higher  still  in  the  days  and  years 
to  come. 

San  Antonio  was  and  Is  truly  a  city 
betrayed.  We  have  a  bitter  legacy  from 
Wyatt,  from  Martin,  and  from  those  who 
aided  and  abetted  them,  like  WiUlam 
Spice,  the  nearly  forgotten  geologist 
whose  faked  report  made  the  whole  thing 
possible.  We  have  now  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

In  the  coming  days  I  will  discuss  some 
of  the  possible  steps  that  San  Antonio 
can  take  to  deal  with  its  energy  prob- 
lems. The  first  thing,  obviously  enough,  is 
not  to  deal  with  a  crook  Uke  Wyatt  again. 
Beyond  that,  other  actions  can  be  taken 
to  ease  the  pain  and  insure  the  future, 
and  I  will  discuss  these  as  time  permits. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE  TO  UN- 
EMPLOYED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  40 
members  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  extend  health  Insurance  cover- 
age to  the  unemployed. 

Under  this  proposal,  an  unemployed 
worker  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation would  retain  the  same  coverage 
he  or  she  held  imder  the  employer's  or 
union's  health  plan.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  make  payments  to  the  carrier 
or  the  health  and  welfare  fund  to  con- 
tiitue  the  coverage. 

In  January.  8.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  out  of  work.  Of  the  7.5  million 
jobless  workers,  it  Is  estimated  that  70 
percent  had  been  receiving  health  insm-- 
ance  benefits  through  group  plans.  Most 
of  these  benefits  terminate  within  a  few 
months  after  the  loss  of  a  job. 

At  $65  per  week,  the  average  unem- 
ployment compensation  check,  a  worker 
catmot  afford  to  purchase  expensive  in- 


dividual health  hisurance  coverage  for 
himself  and  his  family.  He  can  barely 
stretch  the  check  to  cover  food  and 
shelter.  My  proposal  will  help  those  job- 
less workers  by  providing  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  those  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation.  I  have  used  this 
vehicle  because  80  percent  of  those  out 
of  work  will  be  eligible  for  these  benefits. 
Tills  health  insurance  coverage  will  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tlu-ough  the  existing  unemployment  in- 
surance structure. 

I  stress  that  this  program  is  an  emer- 
gency, stop-gap  measure.  It  will  have  the 
problems  and  advantages  of  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  system,  the  problems 
and  advantages  of  the  private  health 
insurance  system.  The  only  long-term 
solution  to  the  problem  of  inadequate 
health  care  is  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance.  But  imtil  we  get  na- 
tional health  Insurance — and  I  hope  this 
emergency  speeds  up  that  legislation — 
we  must  do  something  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  find  that  their  health 
benefits  are  disappearing  along  with 
their  jobs.  In  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota, nearly  90,000  jobless  are  now  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation — a  40- 
percent  increase  over  a  year  ago.  As  they 
exhaust  their  health  benefits,  their  only 
alternative  is  medicaid.  But  that  progmm 
Imposes  stringent  income  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  assets  tests.  Thus,  there 
is  a  lag  between  a  worker  losing  his  job 
and  the  possibility  of  medicaid  coverage. 

This  emergency  measure,  which  will 
run  until  June  30.  1976.  will  cost  about 
$2  biihon.  However,  much  of  this  money 
would  othen^'ise  be  spent  on  medicaid, 
which  is  financed  in  large  part  by  State 
tax  dollars. 

I  am  pleased  that  legislation  on  ways 
to  fill  this  gap  in  health  insurance  cov- 
erage is  receiving  immediate  attention. 
Hearings  on  ways  to  solve  the  problem 
have  started  in  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  There  is 
widespread  and  diverse  support  for  such 
proposals.  The  hearings  and  discussions 
will  bring  forth  ideas  on  how  best  to  ad- 
minister the  program  and  how  to  achieve 
maximum  results. 

Congress  recognizes  the  need  for  legis- 
lation that  treats  all  unemployed  work- 
ers fairly.  But  we  need  to  move  quickly 
before  miUions  of  Americans  find  their 
economic  problems  are  compounded  by 
inadequate  health  care. 

I  include  a  Ust  of  those  Members  who 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
and  a  text  of  the  bill : 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Carr. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Harrington. 

Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
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H.R.  322S 
A  bUl  to  establish  an  emergency  health  bene- 
fits program  for  the  unemployed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "^at  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Health  Beneats  Act  of   1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Emeregncy  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— EMERGENCY  HEALTH   BENE- 
FITS PROGRAM 

"ELIGIBILITT  FOR  HEALTH  INStJSANCE  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
title  to  provide — 

"(1)  to  each  Individual  who — 

"(A)  Is  unemployed  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive weekly  compensation  under  a  State 
or  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  the  special  unemployment  as- 
sistance program  established  by  title  II  of 
this  Act),  and 

"(B)  would.  If  his  employment  by  his  pre- 
vious employer  had  not  been  discontinued 
be  covered  under  an  employer-sponsored 
bealth  Insurance  plan,  and 

"(2)  to  each  dependent  spouse  (as  de- 
fined In  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  and 
to  each  dependent  child  (as  defined  in  such 
regulations)  of  an  Individual  described  In 
clause  (I), 

health  Insurance  benefits  of  the  type  and 
scope  which  would  have  been  provided  to 
such  Individual  (or  to  such  dependent  spouse 
or  dependent  child)  under  the  health  In- 
surance plan  referred  to  In  clause  (1)(B). 
If  the  individual  described  In  clause  (1)  were 
fitUl  employed  by  his  previous  employer. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  an 
Individual  is  'unemployed'  for  any  week  if 
for  such  week,  such  hidlvidual  is  entitled  (or 
would,  except  for  Illness  or  disease,  be  en- 
titled) to  receive  compensation  under  a 
State  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  The  Secretary  may,  in  order  to 
facUltate  the  administration  of  this  title 
provide  by  regulation  that  an  individual  will' 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  be  deemed  to 
be  unemployed  for  all  of  the  weekj;  in  any 
period  of  weeks  (not  in  excess  of  six  weeks) 
If  such  Individual  is  for  one  or  more  of  the 
weeks  in  such  period  'unemployed'  within 
the  meaning  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  No  health  Insurance  benp«ts  shall  be 
provided  under  this  title  to  any  person— 
"  ( 1 )  during  any  period  for  which  he  is  cov- 
ered (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title),  or  has  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
talp  (by  reason  of  action  on  nis  part  or  on 
the  part  of  any  member  of  his  family) 
coverage,  under  any  employer-sponsored 
health  Insurance  plan,  or 

"(2)  who  would  have  received  benefits 
under  an  employer-sponsored  health  insur- 
ance plan  which  provided  health  benefits  to 
formerly  employed  persons  which  plan  was 
In  effect  on  February  7, 1975. 

"arrangements  wrrH  carhiers  and 

STATE  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  402.  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  (whenever  he 
Is  able  to  do  so)  — 

"(a)  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
carriers  (and  In  appropriate  cases  with  em- 
ployers or  employee  welfare  benefit  plans  (us 
defined  In  section  3(1)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974)) 
whereby  Individuals  covered  for  benefits  un- 
der this  title  will  be  provided  such  benefits 
under  the  particular  health  Insiurance  plan 
by  which  such  Individuals  were  covered  while 
employed  by  their  previous  employer  and 
there  will  be  paid  to  such  carriers  (or.  In 
appropriate  cases,  to  such  employer  or  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  plan)  amoimts  equal 
to  the  premiums  or  other  charges  prescribed 
lor  such  benefits  plus  any  additional  admin- 


istrative expenses  reasonable  Inciirred  by  the 
carrier  (or  by  the  employer  or  health  and 
welfare  trust)  In  securhig  such  benefits  un- 
der the  arrangement,  and 

"(b)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  State 
agency    of    each    State    under    which    such 
agency  wUl  be  utilized  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  determinations,  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  In  the  State,  of  eliglbUlty  of  such 
Individuals  for  the  health  Insurance  benefits 
provided  by  this  title,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
makUig  payments  to  carriers  (and  emplovers 
or  employee  welfare  benefits  plans)  through 
whom  such  benefits  are  secured  for  Individu- 
als in  such  State;  and  any  such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  the  Secretary  will  pay  to 
each  State  agency  which  is  a  party  thereto 
amounts  equal   to  the  administrative  and 
other  expenses  reasonably  incurred  by  such 
State    agency    which    Is    a    party    thereto 
amounts  equal   to  the  admhiistrative  and 
other  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  by  swihi 
State  agency  in  performing  the  functions 
specified  In  the  agreement. 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  403.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(a)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  "^ 
"(b)  the  term  'employer-sponsored  health 
Insurance  plan'  means  a  health  Insurance 
plan  which  covers  some  or  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  and  the  premiums  for 
which  are  paid  or  collected  wholly  or  In  part 
by  the  employer; 

"(c)  the  term  'health  Insurance  plan" 
means  an  Insurance  policy,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  under  which  a  carrier  under- 
takes In  consideration  of  premiums  or  other 
period  payments,  to  provide,  pay  for,  or  re- 
imburse the  costs  of,  health  services  received 
by  hidlvlduals  covered  by  the  plan; 

"(d)  the  term  'carrier'  means  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
nongovernmental  organization  which  Is  en- 
gaged m  providing,  paying  for,  or  relm- 
bursl'ig  the  cost  of,  health  services  under 
group  Insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of  pre- 
miums or  other  periodic  charges  payable  to 
the  carrier; 

"(e)  the  term  'employer'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  In  the  applicable 
St-ato  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  described  In  section  401(a)  (1)  (A); 
and 

"(f)  the  term  'State  agency'  means  the 
agency  of  a  State  which  administers  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  that  State, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code  of  1954. 
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"TERMINATION  DATE 

"Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  no  health  insurance 
benefits  may  be  provided  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  week  ending  after  June 
30,  1976. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  405.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essarj'  to  cairy  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
title." 


AMENDING  THE  HATCH  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Fisher),  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3934,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1975, 
which  would  amend  the  Hatch  Act  by 
broadening  and  more  expUcitly  defining 
the  extent  to  which  Federal  civilian  and 
postal  employees  may  participate  in  po- 
litical activities.  I  added  my  name  to  this 


legislation  with  the  qualification  that 
strong  language  be  incorporated  into  the 
bill  to  protect  Federal  employees  from 
harassment  and  coercion.  I  have  been 
assured  by  its  prime  sponsors  on  the  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee  that 
adequate  protections  will  be  incorpo- 
rated. 

I  favor  amending  the  Hatch  Act  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  should  no  longer 
bar  Government  employees  from  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  participation  in  political 
processes  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  The 
right  to  express  their  political  views  and 
support"  candidates  of  their  choice  is 
fundamental  to  our  democratic  system. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  remove  some 
of  these  constraints  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, I  am  adamant  that  we  not  open 
the  way  to  the  abuses  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  in  the  first 
place.  Federal  employees  must  never  be 
in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs  or  damag- 
ing their  careers  because  they  exercise 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  support  candi- 
dates or  political  programs  of  their 
choice. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employee  Po- 
litical Rights  and  Inter-Governmental 
Programs  will  be  holding  hearing  ■  on  this 
proposal  in  Washington  and  in  cities 
around  the  country  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Federal  employees.  I  look  for- 
ward to  getting  employee  views  on  this 
subject,  and  finding  ways  to  improve  the 
bill  based  on  information  they  provide.  I 
will  encourage  citizens  of  my  district, 
where  more  than  one-third  of  the  work 
force  is  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  give  me  their  views  on  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  AND  POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary the  President's  omnibus  energy, 
bill— the  Energy  Independence  Act  of 
1975,  was  assigned  to  committee.  Nine  of 
the  13  separate  titles  of  this  comprehen- 
sive package  were  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

In  this  Congress  our  committee  has 
foimed  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power  in  order  to  give  focus  to  our 
decisionmaking  responsibilities  on  ener- 
gy policy  matters.  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  I  will  commit  my  full  capaci- 
ties to  move,  expeditiously  and  bring 
legislative  recommendations  to  this  floor 
in  the  very  near  future. . 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  di- 
mensions of  our  energy  difficulties  and  to 
give  focus  to  our  deliberations,  the  sub- 
committee during  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 17  held  hearings  on  the  President's 
energy  proposals.  Our  task  was  to  iden- 
tify the  underlying  goals  of  the  program, 
to  evaluate  the  means  selected  to  accom- 
plish these  goals,  and  to  take  the  eco- 
nomic measure  of  the  policies  to  which 
this  Congress  has  been  asked  to  accede. 
These  matters  were  explored  in  30  hours 
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of  intense  review  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram concentrated  in  4  days  of  hearing. 

We  discovered  in  these  proceedings 
that  great  controversy  attends  the 
energy  policy  decisions  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident. But  perhaps  the  most  dominant 
point  made  by  all  witnesses  is  that  energy 
policy  is  inextricably  linked  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  Decisions  in  one  area  hold 
considerable  implications  for  the  other. 

The  development  of  a  rational,  cohe- 
sive energy  policy,  therefore,  must  nec- 
essarily be  linked  to  tax  policy  and 
strategems  for  pulling  this  Nation  out  of 
its  recessionary  spii-al. 

In  recognition  of  this  interrelationship, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Chairman 
Ullman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  propose  to  commit  our  com- 
mittees to  a  parallel  course  of  action  for 
the  pm'pose  of  developing  a  cohesive  and 
comprehensive  energy  program. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  once  again 
convene  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power  beginning  the  week  of  March 
10  for  a  series  of  concentrated  hearings 
to  stretch  over  a  2 -week  period.  The  com- 
mittee will  invite  testimony  from  a  num- 
ber of  balanced  panels  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  and  State  allocation  and  price 
regulation  of  natural  gas,  coal,  and 
petroleum  and  its  products.  We  will  also 
examine  various  proposals  to  equip  the 
President  and  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Vkith  emergency  powers. 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  draft  legislation 
which  responds  to  our  most  pressing  and 
immediate  needs.  Although  the  focus  of 
this  legislation  will  be  in  the  near  term, 
it  will  necessarily  provide  the  dimension 
for  future  long  range  energy  policy  de- 
cisionmaking. 

Toward  that  end,  I  also  intend  to  con- 
vene the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee beginning  the  week  of  March  24  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  policy 
parameters  of  legislation  to  be  drafted 
by  the  staff  during  the  Easter  recess.  In 
giving  legislative  form  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's policy  decisions,  committee 
coxmsel  will  be  Instructed  to  work  with 
the  staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistency  with  the  tax  pol- 
icy decisions  of  that  committee.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  by  mid  or  late  April  to  be  com- 
bined with  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee into  a  comprehensive  energy  pack- 
age. 

The  subcommittee  at  the  earliest  op- 
portimity  thereafter  will  begin  consid- 
eration of  proposals  related  to  the  price 
regulation  of  electric  utilities  and  siting 
of  energy  facilities — titles  VII  and  Vm 
of  the  administration's  bill  and  related 
proposals.  These  hearings  are  tentatively 
scheduled  to  commence  the  week  of 
AprU  28. 

Let  me  make  the  record  clear  on  an- 
other matter.  Although  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  will  invite  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  price  regulation 
of  natural  gas,  I  am  not  committed  to  an 
effort  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor 
addressing  the  subject  of  natural  gas 
price  deregulation.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  contro- 
versy and  one  I  have  for  some  time  op- 


posed. I  will  not  burden  this  record  with 
my  reasons  for  doing  so  In  the  past,  but 
I  believe  them  to  be  cogent  and  still 
applicable. 

I  want  to  emphasize  I  have  held  many 
discussions  with  Chairman  Ulluan  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
is  our  intention  to  work  closely  together 
as  our  two  committees  draft  legislation 
within  respective  jurisdictions  on  the 
subject  of  energy. 


ON    THE    CONTINUATION    OF    OUR 
CHILD  NUTRI-nON  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  a  possible  setback  in 
the  progress  of  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. We  all  realize  how  crucial  ade- 
quate nutrition  is,  and  those  who  caimot 
aff6rd  a  proper  diet  should,  be  aided  by 
the  Government  to  achieve  that  basic 
goal. 

The  Ford  administration  has  proposed 
a  plan  which  would  end  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  as  we  know  them,  and  re- 
place some  of  them  with  a  system  of 
block  grants  to  the  States.  This  change 
would  provide  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion a  year  less  in  food  assistance,  the 
primary  savings  result  from  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  support  for  school  meals 
served  to  nonpoor  children.  The  block 
grant  funds  could  be  used  by  States  to 
fund  schools  or  institutions  providing 
free  meals  only  to  children  below  the 
poverty  line,  now  set  at  $4,510  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four. 

Children  in  the  income  range  between 
100  percent  and  125  percent  of  the  pov- 
erty line,  who  receive  free  meals  under 
existing  legislation,  would  generally  find 
themselves  paying  70  cents  or  more  each 
day  if  this  plan  goes  into  effect.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  also  elimi- 
nate all  Federal  meal  standards.  Under 
that  plan,  each  State  would  prescribe  its 
own  nutrition  standards  and  meal  pat- 
tern requirements.  Also  eliminated  by 
the  administration's  proposal  is  the 
WIC — women,  infants,  and  children — 
program,  which  provides  milk  to  preg- 
nant and  lactating  mothers,  as  well  as 
to  their  infant — 4-year-oId  children. 
The  proposal  would  allow  States  to  fund 
only  programs  for  children  from  birth 
to  age  17.  This,  of  course,  cuts  out  mostly 
all  mothers  now  imrticipating. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
our  Nation's  nutritional  health  would 
suffer  should  the  administration's  plan 
go  into  effect,  and  I  am  hoping  the  Con- 
gi-ess  will  realize  this  and  defeat  the 
measiure  when  it  comes  before  us. 

Two  much  more  practical  plans  of  ac- 
tion exist  in  Senator  McGovern's  S.  850 
and  Congressman  Perkins'  H.R.  3736. 
Both  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  nu- 
trition programs  as  they  now  exist.  The 
Perkins  bill  is  a  sound  one  and  should 
be  given  full  consideration.  However,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  that  some 
modifications  be  made  in  H.R.  3736. 

The  goal  of  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
gi'ams,  as  I  see  it,  must  be  to  provid"  as 
many  persons  as  we  can  with  the  best 


possible  nutritionally  sound  meals.  I 
would  like  to  see  day  care  institutions  re- 
ceive the  same  reimbursement  rate  for 
meals  as  the  school  lunch  program  now 
receives.  This  can  be  achieved  in  two 
ways.  Congressman  Perkin's  measure 
proposes  to  redefine  "school"  so  that  day 
care  centers  could  be  included  in  that 
definition,  and  thiis  have  to  receive  fund- 
ing equal  to  the  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams. The  fault  with  this  scheme,  as  I 
view  it,  is  that  suppers  and  supplements, 
which  are  served  in  most  day  care  insti- 
tutions would  be  overlooked  because  the 
meals  are  not  recognized  under  the  school 
food  program.  These  meals  account  for 
45  percent  of  all  meals  now  served  in  day 
care  food  programs.  S.  850,  rather  than 
merging  day  care  centers  and  schools, 
requires  that  the  reimbursement  rates 
and  commodity  donation  rates  for 
lunches  and  breakfasts  served  in  day 
care  institutions  be  identical  to  the  rates 
paid  in  the  school  food  program. 

Suppers  would  carry  the  same  reim- 
bursement rate  as  lunches,  while  supple- 
ments to  the  especially  needy  would  be 
reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  each. 

Another  problem  that  might  arise 
should  day  care  centers  be  included  in 
the  definition  of  "schools"  is  that  these 
centers  would  be  competing  with  the 
schools  for  the  equipment  fimdlng  sent 
to  each  State  for  the  school  food  pro- 
gram. In  most  cases,  the  day  care  insti- 
tutions would  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
receiving  equipment  funds  since  there  is 
usually  not  enough  equipment  money  to 
satisfy  even  the  schools  applying  for  aid. 
The  McGovem  bill  would  provide  that 
$5  million  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  each  year  to  provide  equipment 
assistance  to  day  care  and  summer  feed- 
ing centers. 

If  the  day  care  institutions  become 
part  of  the  school  food  program,  States 
would  legally  be  permitted  to  divide 
their  reimbursement  funds  in  any  way 
they  chose.  Schools  could  receive  higher 
than  average  reimbursements,  while  day 
care  centers  would  receive  lower  than 
average  payments.  The  McGovem  bill, 
assuring  separate  fimdlng,  would  pre- 
clude this  from  happening. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  House  bill  in- 
clude in  the  school  lunch  :>rogram  family 
day  care  centers  of  12  or  fewer  children, 
and  licensed  residential  institutions  such 
as  nonprofit  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children,  temporary  shelters  for 
runaway  or  abused  children,  juvenile  de- 
tention centers  and  others.  The  bill 
should  also  make  short  term  residential 
camps  for  poor  children  eligible  for  fund- 
ing imder  the  summer  feeding  program. 

While  the  Congress  is  considering 
these  nutrition  programs,  the  WIC  pro- 
gram should  be  looked  into. 

An  estimated  7  percent  of  the  live- 
bom  infants  in  the  United  States  have 
structural  or  metaboUc  defects  that  are 
evident  at  birth  or  can  be  diagnosed 
during  the  first  2  years  of  life.  Nearly  8 
percent  of  our  newborn  weigh  5  V2  pounds 
or  less,  and  birth  defects  are  three  times 
as  common  in  these  low-weight  babies  as 
in  larger  infants.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of 
all  infant  deaths  in  the  United  States 
are  associated  with  low  birth   weight 
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according  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  Low  birth  weight  is 
associated  with  retarded  mental  devel- 
opment. There  is  growing  evidence  that 
improving  nutrition  during  pregnancy, 
even  as  late  as  the  last  3  months,  can 
have  a  significant  effect  on  birth  weight 
and  that  maternal  weight  gain  during 
pregnancy  probably  is  the  most  impor- 
tant determinant  of  birth  weight. 

The  WIC  program,  by  providing  milk 
and  other  supplements  to  pregnant 
mothers  and  their  Infants  is  the  first 
major  attempt  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  at  birth 
and  during  early  childhood.  Medical  evi- 
dence concerning  the  irreversible  effects 
of  malnutrition  during  infancy  will 
eventually  cost  taxpayers  much  more  in 
remedial  education,  medical,  and  public 
assistance  expenditures  than  the  modest 
cost  of  the  food  packs  offered  by  the 
WIC  program. 

I  would  strongly  support  S.  850's  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  25  percent  of 
the  funds  provided  to  States  to  be  used 
for  administrative  costs,  instead  of  the 
current  10  percent.  WIC  clinics  would  be 
required  to  use  part  of  the  administra- 
tive funding  for  outreach  and  nutrition 
education,  as  well  as  for  general  admin- 
istrative costs. 

Catherine  Cowell.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Nutrition  in  New  York  City, 
informed  me  that  an  increase  in  admin- 
istrative funds  is  soi-ely  needed.  Although 
census  data  indicates  that  at  least  416 
million  pregnant  women  and  young  chil- 
dren are  below  the  poverty  line,  there  are 
only  635.000  participants  in  the  WIC 
program.  This  is  a  serious  gap — one 
which  must  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible.  ' 

Legislation  must  be  enacted  which 
would  continue,  expand,  and  improve 
the  WIC  program.  The  $300  million  re- 
quested in  S.  850  should  be  enacted.  The 
statistic  that  places  the  United  States 
14th  in  the  world  in  infant  mortality  is 
a  national  disgrace,  and  should  be  acted 
upon  immediately. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MILFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Ml'.  Speaker,  after  in- 
troducing H.R.  640.  I  have  found  that 
the  people  of  the  24th  District  of  Texas 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  Therefore.  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  my  intention  to  withdraw  my 
support  of  that  piece  of  legislation  and 
so  to  inform  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


many  years,  in  total,  he  had  worked  un- 
der the  system. 

My  concern  in  this  area  grows  out  of 
the  experience  of  one  of  my  constituents 
who  is  now  permanently  disabled.  In  his 
lifetime,  he  had  worked  under  the  so- 
cial secmity  system  for  25  years,  but  be- 
cause he  had  not  worked  imder  the  sys- 
tem for  at  least  5  of  the  last  10  years, 
he  has  become  totally  disqualified  from 
receiving  any  disability  benefits. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
covrcrt  this  obvious  inequity.  I  proposed 
to  allow  complete  disability  coverage  for 
any  individual  over  45  who  has  worked 
under  the  social  security  system  for  at 
least  10  years,  total. 

The  operative  pro\isions  of  mv  bill 
reads:  ^ 

That  (a.)  section  223(c)  (!>  (b)  (i)  of  the 
Soci.il  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(1)  he  had  not  less  than  40  quarters  ol 
coverage  as  of  the  close  of  the  quarter  In 
which  such  month  occurred,  or  not  less  than 
20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quarter 
period  which  ends  with  such  quarter,  or. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223(c)  (1)  (B)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  had  not  less  than  40  quarters  of 
coverage  as  of  the  close  of  the  quarter  in 
which  such  month  occurred,  or  net  less  than 
20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40-quar. 
ter  period  which  ends  with  such  quarter, 
or". 

(b)    Section  216(1)  (3)  (B)  (i)' of  such  Act    ' 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(il)  he  had  not  less  than  40  quarters  of 
coverage  as  of  the   close  of  such  quarter., 
or  not  less  than  20  quarters  of  coverage  dur- 
ing the  40-quarter  period  which  ends  with 
such  quarter,  or". 

Sec.  2.  The  ame:idments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  disability  determinations  made, 
and  benents  payable  on  the  basis  of  disabil- 
ity determinations  made,  pursuant  to  ap- 
plications filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  23D  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INEQUITY 

•Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
current  law,  an  individual  over  45  who 
has  not  worked  under  social  security  for 
at  least  5  of  the  last  10  yerrs  is  not  cov- 
ered  by   disability,    regardless   of   how 


In  addition,  section  216(i)  (3)  (B)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  iiiserting  the  identical  language 
a  bo\e. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  for  a  disabled 
worker  to  be  penalized  in  this  manner, 
and  this  great  inequity  must  be  correct- 
ed. Thirty-eight  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  I  am  listing  their  names  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  below: 

List  or  Cosfon.sors 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mv. 

Mr. 

J.Ir. 

?.!r. 

J'r. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mrs 

Mr. 

XTr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Yates  (111.). 
Conyers'(Mlch.). 
Benltez  (P.a.). 
Ni::  (P?..). 
Rosenth?.!  (N.Y.). 
Mitchell  (N.Y.). 
Brown  (California), 
Eilberg  (Pa.). 
Pascell  (Pa.).- 
Solarz  (N.Y.). 
Thompson  (N.J.). 
Drlnan  (Mass.). 
DingeU  (Mich.). 
.Collhis  (m.). 
Harrington  (Mass.). 
Sarbanes  (Md.). 
Rovbal  (Calif.) . 
Helstoskl  (NJ.). 
Pattison  (N.Y.). 
Badillo  (N.Y.). 
Hicks  (Wash.).  • 
.Spellman  (Md.). 
DAmours  (NJi.). 
Kdgar  (Pa.). 
Downey  (N.Y.). 
Holtzmsn  (N.Y.). 
Studds  (Ma.ss.). 
Burke  (Calif.). 
Riegle  (Mich.). 
Giaimo  (Conn.). 
Gaydos  (Pa.). 
Abzug  (N.Y.). 
Corman  (Calif.). 
Maguire  (N.J  ). 
Wampler  (Va.).    . 


H.R.  4314 
A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  any  fully  insured  in- 
dividual  may  qualify  for  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  and  the  dls.^bllity  freeze  If 
he  has. 40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  even 
if  he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  cover- 
age during  the  40-qHartcr  pericd  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  disability 


(Mr.  PREYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d 
annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January  30, 
1975.  with  almost  3,000  guests — leaders 
of  the  United  States  and  over  100  other 
nations  of  the  world — in  attendance. 

This  gathering  is  hosted  every  year 
by  the  House  and  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast groups  as  a  way  of  reachmg  out  be- 
yond our  own  weekly  meetings  to  a  wider 
fellowship  in  God  and  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  our  shared  humanity. 

We  in  the  House  prayer  breakfast 
group  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts 
and  prayers  expressed  at  this  meeting 
with  those  who  were  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent and  to  make  a  record  of  the  break- 
fast available  for  all.  So  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  other  officers  of  the  House 
prayer  breakfast  group.  Representative 
Marjorie  Holt,  vice  president,  and  Rep- 
resentative Ron  Mazzoli.  secretary.  I  in- 
clude the  transcript  of  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  the  Record: 

National  Prayee  Breakfast  Proceam 
Opening  song,  "Let  All  the  Nations  Praise 
the  Lord,"  Samford  University  Choir. 

Presiding,  the  Honorable  John  DellenbacK, 
Chairman.  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

Opening    Prayer,    the    Honorable    Walter 
Washington.  Mayor,  City  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Call  to  fellowship.  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

breakfast 
Introduction  of  head  table  and  statement, 
the  Honorable  John  Dellenback. 

Greetings  from  the  House  Breakfast  Group, 
the  Honorable  Richardson  Preyer,  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representatives. 

Old  Testament  reading,  the  Honorable 
Oliver  Gasch,  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court. 

Greetings  from  the  Senate  Breakfast 
Group,  the  Honorable  Sam  Nunn,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

New  Testament  reading,  the  Honorable 
Ellzibeth  Hanford,  Commissioner.  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Prayer  for  national  leaders,  the  Honorable 
Reuben  Askew,  Governor.  State  of  Florida. 

Message,  the  Honorable  Albert  Qule,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Closing  song,   "The  Lords  Prayer,"  Sam- 
ford  University  Choir. 
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Closing  Prayer,  the  Honorable  Harold 
Hughes. 

The  Lord  looks  out  from  heaven,  he  sees 
the  whole  race  of  men;  he  surveys  from  bis 
dwelling-place  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 

It  is  he  who  fashions  the  hearts  of  all  alike, 
who  discerns  all  that  they  do. 

A  king  Is  not  saved  by  a  great  army,  nor  a 
warrior  delivered  by  great  strength. 

A  man  cannot  trust  his  horse  to  save  him, 
nor  can  it  deliver  him  for  all  its  strength. 

The  Lord's  eyes  are  turned  towards  those 
who  fear  him.  towards  those  who  hope  for 
his  unfailing  love  to  deliver  them  from 
death,  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine.  Psalm 
33. 

OPENING     prater:      THE      HONORABLE     WALTEB 
WASHINGTON,    MAYOR,    WASHINGTON.   D.C. 

Distinguished  guests.  I  was  asked  to  take 
part  in  this  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  by 
Offering  the  opening  prayer.  The  Prayer 
Breakfast,  as  many  6f  you  know,  helps  us 
each  year  to  renew  our  faith  In  our  God.  In 
our  country,  and  in  our  government,  and  In 
ourselves.  It  offers  us  a  time  of  fellowship, 
one  with  the  other.  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
a  word  of  prayer. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  you  thanks 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  that  teaches 
all  men  and  women  that  we  must  have  faith, 
not  doubt;  love,  not  hate;  hc^e.  not  despair; 
imderstandlng.  not  misunderstanding; 
brotherhood,  not  disunity.  In  ovtr  weaknesses 
as  human  beings,  we  sombtimes  forget  that 
if  these  simplicities  were  transferred  Into 
actions,  we  would  have  the  power  to  remake 
the  world.  Spare  us  from  any  compromise 
with  principle,  and  from  the  selfish  expedi- 
ency which  ruins  the  soul  and  shrinks  the 
character.  Give  us  the  common  faith,  this 
morning,  our  Father,  that  will  move  our 
people  closer  to  Thee  and  to  each  other. 
Oiv3  us  the  common  courage  this  morning 
that  will  let  us  be  unashamed  to  demon- 
strate the  love  we  have  in  our  hearts  and 
the  faith  that  we  have  in  You.  and  give  us 
the  wisdom  to  help  create  a  solidarity  among 
all  people,  a  solidarity  of  spirit,  a  solidarity 
of  accomplishment,  and  a  solidarity  of  our 
efforts  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all.  Help  us  to  use  the  power  and  might  with 
which  Thou  has  blessed  us.  not  lu  an  arro- 
gant self-gloriflcatlon  but  In  humble  obedi- 
ence, service  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  educate 
the  children,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  prepare 
a  glorious  path  through  which  all  Thy  powers 
and  mercies  might  be  revealed  to  all  men. 
Now,  our  Father,  we  ask  Your  blessings  on 
our  great  President  and  on  the  leaders  of  our 
great  country,  and  indeed,  we  ask  these 
blesslngti  In  all  their  undertaking  and  that 
they  may  be  guided  by  You.  Give  us  courage 
amidst  the  days'  crises,  and  give  us  the 
sense  of  understanding  of  Thy  will  through 
which  we  might  find  truth  and  lasting  peace. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  we  pray. 
Amen. 

CALL  TO  fellowship:  dr.  billy  graham 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, distinguished  guests,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  that  first  Praj'er  Break- 
fast 23  years  ago.  We  thought  our  problems 
were  great  then,  as  Piesident  Elsenhower  sat 
here.  Our  problems  have  multiplied  many 
times  over,  until  now  we  face  the  very  possi- 
bility of  fighting  for  the  survival  not  only 
of  this  country  but  of  the  human  race  itself. 
That  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  come. 
Tliere  were  three  times  in  American  history 
that  we  had  our  backs  to  the  wall,  and  it 
did  not  seem  that  this  country  could  sur- 
vive: the  Revolutionary  War — and  we  have 
a  picture  of  Washington  on  his  knees  In 
prayer;  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  Franklin  calling  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  prayer;  the 
Civil  War,  and  we  have  Lincoln  praying  and 
Lee  praying,  and  out  of  those  prayers  came 
the  salvation  of  this  nation,  and  the  survival 
of  this  nation.  And  I  believe  that  we  now 


face  the  fourth  great  crisis  as  to  whether 
this  nation  will  survive.  And  If  it  is  to  sur- 
vive. It  will  stirvlve  becatise  we  turned  to 
Ood. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Scripture  that  has 
been  read,  I  think,  at  every  prayer  breakfast 
in  these  23  years.  And  It's  more  relevant  at 
this  hour  than  any  other  hour:  "If  my  peo- 
ple, who  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  humble 
them^lves  and  pray  and  seek  my  face  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear 
from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin  and 
wUl  heal  their  land."  The  time  for  talking 
about  It  has  ceased.  The  time  has  come  to 
humble  ourselves,  to  pray,  to  seek  the  face 
of  God  and  most  of  all,  to  turn  from  our 
wicked  ways.  If  we  obey  God's  formiUa, 
there's  going  to  be  a  way  out. 

I  caU  you  today  to  this  fellowship,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  the  face  of  Ood,  of  turn- 
ing from  the  things  that  have  been  wrong. 
And  I  believe  that  if  we  do  that,  we  are  not 
only  going  to  survive,  but  we  wlU  become 
not  only  a  military  and  diplomatic  super- 
power, we  will  become  a  spiritual  superpower 
which  the  world  so  desperately  needs  at  this 
hour. 

Thank  you.  Will  you  please  be  seated. 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS: 
THE    HONORABLE   JOHN   DELLENBACK 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may.  I  am 
John  Dellenback.  chairman  of  this  year's 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  Committee.  In 
that  capacity.  I  extend  to  each  of  you  a 
warm  welcome  in  the  love  that  Is  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  As  Dr.  Graham  has  called  upon  us 
to  do.  may  we  now  Join  In  fellowship  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes,  as  we  eat.  You 
will  note  that  our  breakfast  this  morning 
is  a  simple  one.  We  have  gone  to  the  simple 
meal  in  recognition  of  the  pressing  human 
needs  throughout  the  world.  As  the  program 
notes  indicate,  hopefully  less  waste  and  con- 
sumption on  our  part  will  be  translate*  into 
a  sharing  with  people  throughout  the  world 
who  live  in  hunger.  At  each  table  there  Is 
a  person  or  a  couple  who  have  been  asked  to 
serve  as  hosts.  In  the  name  ot  the  Lord  who 
really  does  love  us  all,  may  we  now  meet 
each  other,  may  we  learn  a  bit  about  each 
other,  and  may  we  fellowship  together  for  a 
few  moments  as  we  eat  together. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  HEAD  TABLE  AND  STATEMENT: 
THE    HONORABLE   JOHN   DELLENBACK 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford.  Mr.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, honored  guests,  and  friends  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  more  than 
100  foreign  countries:  we  welcome  you  once 
again.  So  that  you  may  be  able  to  identify 
this  morning's  participants  In  the  program, 
I  will  proceed  to  Introduce  the  head  table. 

Since  at  this  Prayer  Breakfast,  the  one 
whom  we  honor,  the  one  who  is  our  most 
distinguished  guest,  is  the  Lord  God.  and 
each  of  us  program  participants,  and  those 
of  you  who  are  in  attendance,  are  here  really 
as  His  conduit,  and  as  His  servant,  may  I  ask 
please  that  you  withhold  your  applause.  If 
any,  until  all  have  been  Introduced. 

From  my  left  and  your  right,  we  have  the 
Honorable  Oliver  Gasch,  and  Mrs.  Oasch;  the 
Honorable  Oliver  Gasch  is  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court.  Next  we  have  the  Hon- 
orable friend.  Dr.  Billy  Graham.  Then  we 
have  Senator  and  Mrs.  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia. 
We  have  the  Honorable  Harold  Hughes;  I 
don't  know  whethef  we  say  Governor,  Sen- 
ator, or  Brother.  And  then  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  The  Congressman  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota  who  will  later  be 
introduced  and  bring  the  message,  Al  Quie 
and  Mrs.  Quie.  To  my  far  right,  your  left, 
the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Preyer; 
Congressman  Preyer  is  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Ne.xt,  the  Honorable  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  Mayor  Walter 
Washington,  and  Mrs.  Washhigton.  Then, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and 


Mrs.  Askew,  Governor  Reuben  Askew.  Then, 
Commissioner  Elizabeth  Hanford,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  And  on  my  im- 
mediate right,  my  wife  Mary  Jane.  And 
between  them,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

I  might  say,  at  the  outset,  that  this,  our 
1975  National  Pi-ayer  Breakfast,  is  being 
broadcast  live  to  service  men  and  women 
around  the  world  through  the  facilities  of 
the  American  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service.  In  addition  to  having  concurrent 
breakfasts  sponsored  by  chaplains  In  the 
field  throughout  our  military,  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  they  will  be  held  In  more 
than  900  military  installations  and  ships; 
over  100,000  service  men  and  women  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  these  local  services. 

I  say  Just  these  few  brief  words  to  the 
approximately  3,000  of  us  who  gather  here 
today,  at  this  moment,  in  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divinity  of  God  and  the  reliance 
that  each  of  us  has,  or  should  have,  on  His 
power  that  created  this  world,  that  made  us. 
Who  orders  the  events  of  nations  and  of  in- 
dividuals, Who  has  brought  us  all  here  to- 
gether from  across  the  world.  Each  of  us  is 
different.  Each  of  us  has  been  entrusted  by 
the  Lord,  our  God,  wltli  different  talents. 
There  are  those  here  today  who  differ  in 
superflclalltles  of  color  of  skin  and  super- 
ficialities of  language:  and  yet  a  common 
acknowledgment  of  the  dependence  that 
each  one  of  us  has  on  the  Lord,  Whom  we 
acknowledge,  brings  us  here  in  this  moment 
of  fellowship. 

This  Is  the  23rd  Annual  Prayer  Breakfast. 
Some  of  you  have  been  la  attendance  from 
the  very  beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  sharing  very  briefly  with  President  Ford, 
during  the  course  of  the  breakfast,  some  of 
his  reminiscences,  long  before  I  was  in  the 
Congress  and  he  was  closer  to  being  a  fresh- 
man himself,  some  of  his  remembrances  of 
those  early  days  and  breakfasts  that  he  at- 
tended. And  those  that  began  so  simply  as 
a  testimonial  by  leaders  of  this  government 
of  a  common  acceptance  of  the  faith  that 
created  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast 
not  too  long  after,  and  brought  them  to- 
gether under  General,  then  President,  Eisen- 
hower's administration.  And  they  have 
grown  steadUy  ever  since. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Is  not 
Just  a  manifestation  of  some  superficiality. 
This  is  anything  but,  my  friends.  Just  an- 
other event.  It  is  hoped  that  throughout  this 
group,  many  of  you  are  deeply  Involved  in 
individual  fellowships  that  tie  you  together 
weekly,  or  monthly,  or  a  regular  basis  of  some 
other  kind,  to  share  together  frustrations  and 
the  hopes  anjj,  dreams  and  the  faith  that 
really  make  so  much  possible.  We  welcome 
you,  and  we  are  so  pleased  that  you've  come 
together  with  us  for  these  few  moments,  and 
that  you  will  go  back  from  this  time  together, 
we  hope,  refreshed  and  ready  once  again  to 
pick  up  the  burdens  that  every  one  of  us 
carries,  to  face  the  problems  that  God  has 
given  us  the  promise  of  strength  to  carry,  not 
the  promise  of  elimination.  And  we  hope  that 
this  time  proves,  for  you,  as  it  has  for  so 
many  of  us  through  the  years,  a  time  of  real 
Inspiration. 

We  have  already  been  warmly  entertained 
by  the  choir  of  Samford  University.  You  have 
already  had  the  opening  prayer  from  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  of  Washington.  You  no- 
tice that  your  program  speaks  in  terms  of 
the  Honorable  Maynard  Jackson.  We  hoped 
that  Mayor  Jackson  was  going  to  be  with 
tts,  and  we  mean  this  in  no  derogation  to 
Mayor  Washington,  but  an  emergency  at  the 
last  moment  made  it  Impossible  for  him  to  be 
with  us,  and  he  sends  his  deep  regrets.  Our 
friend  and  dearly  beloved  Brother,  Walter 
Washington,  very  graciously  stepped  in  at 
the  last  moment  and  we  are  most  gratefiU  for 
that. 
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You  have  heard  from  Dr.  Billy  Qraham 
who  gave  iia  the  Call  to  Fellowship. 

Kather  than  my  upplng  and  downing  as 
each  of  the  next  program  participants  comes 
forward.  I  am  going  to  indicate  who  the  next 
series  of  participants  wiU  be,  and  then  each 
will  follow  the  other. 

We  wUl  have  Greetings  from  the  House 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  brought  to  us  by 
Congressman  Richardson  Preyer  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives.  That 
will  be  foUowed  by  an  Old  Testament  read- 
ing by  the  Honorable  OUver  Gasch,  Judge  of 
the  US.  District  Court.  We  then  wUl  have 
the  GreeUngs  from  the  Senate  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group  brought  to  us  by  the  Honorable 
Sam  Nunn.  member  of  the  United  States 
-s  Senate.  Then  the  New  Testament  reading 
brought  to  us  by  Commissioner  Elizabeth 
Hanford.  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
followed  by  a  prayer  for  our  national  leaders 
by  the  Honorable  Reuben  Askew,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  May  we  call  upon 
Congressman  Richardson  Preyer.  to  give  us 
greetings  from  the  House  Prayer  Breakfast 
Group. 

CKEETINCS  FROM  THE  HOUSE  BEEAKTAST  GROtJP; 
THE     HONORABLE    RICHARDSON    PBETEB 

Thank  you,  John,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  John,  we  appreciate  your  arrang- 
ing that  delicious  breakfast  for  us.  If  there 
are  any  of  you  who  feel  the  need  of  a  ham 
biscuit  after  this,  I  hope  you  wlU  come  by 
my  home.  ' 

In  the  greeting  of  St.  Paul.  Grace  to  you 
from   the   House   of  Representatives  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group.   We  meet  each  Thursday 
morning,    although   not   always   in  such   a 
grand  style  as  this,  and  we  are  a  representa- 
tive group  from  among  the  123  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  85  Methodists— which  are  the 
two  largest  denominations  In  the  House— 
and  from  among  the  66  EplscopaUan.  65  Pres- 
byterian, 57  Baptist,  25   United  Church  of 
Christ  24  Jewish,  14  Lutheran,  13  Unitarian. 
10  Latter  Day  Saints,  4  Eastern  Orthodox 
and  4  Christian  Scientist  members  of  Con- 
gress. Not  only  are  we  many-denomlnatlonal 
we  are  also  non-polltlcal  and  non-partisan— 
we  are  thoroughly  bl-Protestant.  as  c«e  wag 
"!?  said    We  range  from  true  believers  tS 
Almost  Believers."  in  John  Wesley's  phrase 
But  all  of  us  of  whatever  denomination  or 
degree  of  faith  find  strength  and  somethlne 
supportive  In  this  religious  fellowship.  May 
our  speaker,  Al  Quie,  feel  the  support  and 
love  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre: 
sentatlves  surrounding  him  at  this  time 
♦^M""""  ™**"°g»-  ^e  Oo  not  find  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  we  should  vote  on 
specific  Issues,  but  we  do  find  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  world,  an  understandlnR  in 
the  sense  of  possessing  the  confidence  that 
we  can  evaluate  events  on  the  basis  of  some 
organized  principles  and  some  eternal  val- 
ues. 

The  Prayer  Breakfasts  throughout  our 
country,  whether  for  mayors,  legislators  or 
goyernors.  flu  a  special  need  for  electe^'o?- 

^fl^Lf"'  "^  *"  ^'^^'y  competitive  people. 
Otherwise  we  wouldn't  be  In  office.  Thesplrlt 
of  the  prayer  breakfast  reminds  us  that 
the  winner  does  not  always  take  all,  and  that 
there  Is  a  place  where  the  last  shall  be  first 
f5?  where  the  weak  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  strong  so  that  the  prayer^  breakfast 
teaches  xis  humility. 

Above  all  In  a  world  preoccupied  with 
power  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  love.  We  must  vote  on  Issues-thafs 
our  Job-«)  we  must  often  disagree  with  our 
colleagues.  And  our  prayer  breakfasts  help 
«s  to  do  this  in  the  spUlt  of  the  old  Quaker 
proverb,  "When  you  disagree  with  your 
brother,  show  him  that  you  love  him."  And 
we  beUeve  that  as  this  spirit  of  love  and 
humility  radiates  and  spreads  outward  from 
the  Individual  prayer  group.  Into  Congress, 
and  Into  the  worid.  that  our  Fathers  klng^ 
dom  wlU  come  on  thU  earth. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  READING:   THE  HONORABLE 
OLIVER  OASCH 

Mr.  President.  Mra.  Ford.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Chairman,  Brothers  and  Sisters - 
Scholars  have  long  regarded  the  first  Psahn 
as  a  prelude  to  the  Book  of  Psahna.  It  em- 
phasizes   what    reaUy    matters:    faith    and 
obedience  as  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the 
life  of  true  believers.  Its  similarity  to  the 
beatitudes  is  apparent.  Its  refer«nce  to  the 
law  reminds  us  of  the  Uter  saying  of  Jesus 
"I  have  come  not  to  abolish  the  law  but  to 
fulfiU  it."  From  the  King  James  version,  the 
1st  Psalm:  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not    in    the    counsel    of    the    ungodly,    nor 
standeth  In  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight 
Is  In  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  law 
f    ^  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall 
«  iti"^  a  tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water 
ti^at  '      igeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season;' 
his  1  af  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever 
he  dOc  h  shall  prosper.  The  ungodly  are  not 
«>.  '  „.  are  Uke  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driv^.x  away.  Therefore  the  ungodly  shaU 
not  o.and  to  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous.  For  the 
Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous  but 
the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish."  Here 
endeth  the  Old  Testament  reading. 

CRFETINCS  FROM  THE  SENATE  BREAKFAST  CROUP : 
THE  HONORABLE  SAM  NUNN 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Ford.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen- 
One  evening  after  an  extremely  busy  day  in 
a  large  city,  Mr.  Jones,  a  bustoessman.  rushed 
to  catch  the  commuter  train  which  would 
take  him  back  to  his  suburban  home.  In  the 
sUtion  he  noticed  Johnny,  a  small,  poorly- 
clothed  crippled  boy.  selling  apples  at  a  smaU 
stand.  Another  man.  obviously  in  a  great 
rush,  accidentally  knocked  the  boy  from  his 
stand  and  aU  the  little  feUoWs  apples  were 
scattered  over  the  fioor.  the  dirty  floor  of  the 
train   sutlon.    The   man   who   caused   this 
accident   paused  for  a  brief  moment  and 
muttered    a    meaningless    apology,    before 
quickly  departtog  to  a  rush  to  avoid  missing 
his  trata.  Mr.  Jones,  also  in  a  great  huny 
quickly  passed  by.  but  as  he  was  about  to' 
board  the  train  he  had  a  s3cond  thought  and 
he  returned  to  the  scene.  As  he  stooped  over 
to  help  the  little  crippled  boy  recover  his 
apples,  he  suddenly  realized  that  Johnny  in 
addition  to  being  crippled  was  also  bltod,  as 
he   groped  about  helplessly  trying  to  pick 
each  apple  up  from  the  floor.  Mr.  Jones  took 
a  little  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to  re- 
cover all  the  apples.  He  brushed  each  off 
with  his  handkerchief  and  he  put  them  back 
on  the  stand  which  he  re-erected.  In  de- 
parting  he  handed  the  young  lad  a  crisp  $5 
bUl.  As  Mr.  Jones  started  on  his  delayed 
Journey,  Johnny,  the  little  crippled  boy   al- 
most deqserately  clutch3d  his  coat  and  with 
large  tears  In  the  eyes  that  could  not  see,  ho 
asked  him:  "Mister,  are  you  Jesus?" 

No,  Johnny,  Mr.  Jones  Is  not  Jesus,  but  to 
be  more  like  the  Master,  full  of  kindness  and 
compassion  andunderstandtog.  Is  the  goal 
or  should  be  the  goal,  of  each  of  us.  Only 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Master,  lived  a  perfect  life 
And  we,  like  Mr.  Jones,  as  Senators  who 
meef^each  week  every  Wednesday  morning 
f  ^^^^ij^ndenberg  Room,  are  far  from  per- 
lect.  There  are  those  who  criticize  our  regu- 
lar Wednesday  morning  prayer  breakfasts. 
They  say  they  are  nothing  more  than  self- 
serving  Exercises  to  senatorial  soul-searchlne 
Some  claim  that  we  are  no  better  than  the 
hypocritical  Pharisee,  praying  aloud  In  the 
temple,  ralstog  our  voice  for  all  to  see  how 
devout  we  are.  To  those  cynics.  I  readily  ad- 
mit, we  have  normal  thoughts  and  we  have 
normal  motivations.  For  me,  though  that 
Is  the  very  heart  of  it.  If  anyone  knows  he  is 
human  and  subject  to  limitations  and  to 
frailties,  it  should  be.  acd  I  think  Is.  the 
Senator  and  Congressman  who  are  trying  to 
write    laws    that    will    govern,    and  "govern 
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fairly,  the  Uvea  of  over  200  mlUlon  people 
and  affect  the  world. 

Think  about  that  for  a  moment,  and  you 
wUl  know  how  toadequate  we  are  alone, 
^at  Is  why  I  beUeve  that- those  of  us  to 
the  Senate  who  gather  each  Wednesday 
morning  to  study  the  Scriptures,  to  share 
insights  Into  our  own  religious  convictions 
emerge  each  week  the  better  for  the  experl- 
ence.  In  Proverbs,  we  And  this  admonition- 
As  a  man  thtoketh  in  his  heart,  so  Is  he  " 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do:  remold 
our  own  hearts,  reshape  our  own  thoughts 
and  better  serve  ovu-  nation  and  the  worid 
by  obedience  to  God's  laws  and  to  God's 
will.  As  you  may  remember,  the  Pharisee  I 
referred  to  was  not  alone  In  the  Temple 
Over  to  the  corner  was  a  publican,  and  his 
words  more  truly  express  the  thoughts  we 
all  feel:  "God  be  merciful  to  me.  a  sinner" 


NEW  TESTAMENT  BEADING:   THE  HONORABLK 
ELIZABETH    KANFORD 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Ladles  and  Gentleman,  I've  chosen 
selected  portions  of  Hebrews.  XI  and  XII 
from  the  New  English  Bible.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  Importance  which  the  earty 
men  and  women  of  God  attached  to  faith 
in  facing  the  tribulations  of  their  age  We 
would  do  well  to  heed  their  examples,  as  we 
across  this  great  nation  face  the  tremendous 
challenges  of  our  day.  Hebrews  XI- 

"What  Is  faith?  Faith  gives  substance  to 
w«'"rt!l'*rt  ""'^  ^"^"^  "^  <=«'■*«">  °'  realities 
ZJlf  l^"^-  ^l  ^  ""■  '^"•^  '»"h  that  the 
men  of  old  stand  on  record.  By  faith  Enoch 

n,^,.^t".K  *l»y^*o  another  life  without 
passing  through  death.  He  was  not  to  be 
found  because  God  had  taken  him.  Fbr  It  is 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  that  before  he 
J^u  !?t°-.  ^*  ^^"^  pleased  God.  and  without 
faith  It  Is  Impossible  to  please  Him.  For  any- 
one who  comes  to  God  must  believe  that  He 
e^ts  and  that  He  rewards  those  who  search 
for  Him.  By  faith  Noah,  divinely  warned 
about  the  unseen  future,  took  good  heed  and 
buut  an  ark  to  save  his  household.  By  faith 
Abraham  obeyed  the  caU  to  go  out  to  a  land 
destined  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  left 
horns  vrithout  knowing  where  he  was  to  go. 
By  faith  he  settled  as  an  alien  to  the  land 
promised  him,  living  to  tents  as  did  Isaac 
and  Jacob  who  were  heirs  to  the  same  prom- 
^iJ°J  ^^  ""^  looking  forward  to  the  city 
with  firm  foundations  whose  architect  and 

,2!!!?*'!.**.°°*'-  ^y  '"'*'>  «'en  Sarah  herself 
receivea  strength  to  conceive,  although  she 
was  past  the  age.  By  faith  Abraham,  when 

i^f  l^L*^*™*'  ^"*'"'  "P  ^ac.  He  had  re- 
celved  the  promises  and  yet  he  was  on  the 
point  of  offering  his  only  son,  for  he  reckoned 
that  God  had  power  even  to  raise  from  the 
dead.  By  faith  when  Moses  was  bom.  his 
parents  hid  him  for  three  months  They 
were  not  afraid  of  the  King's  edict.  By  faith 
Moses,  when  he  grew  up,  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharoah's  daughter,  preferrtag  to 
suffer  hardship  with  the  people  of  God  rather 
than  enjoy  the  transient  pleasures  of  sin 
He  considered  the  stigma  that  rests  on  Gods 
anointed  greater  wealth  than  the  treasures 
of  Egypt,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
comtog  day  of  recompense.  By  faith  he  left 
Egypt,  and  not  because  he  feared  the  Ktogs 
anger,  for  he  was  resolute  as  one  who  saw 
the  invisible  God. 

*  y?,^^,^  ^y  '?°''^-  ■^''"e  is  too  short  for  me 
to  tell  the  stories  of  Gideon.  Barak.  Samson 
and  Jephtha.  of  David  and  Samuel  and  the 
Prophets.  Through  faith  they  overthrew 
ktogdoms.  established  Justice,  saw  God's 
promises  fulfilled.  They  muzzled  raventoK 
lions,  quenched  the  fury  of  fire,  escaped 
death  by  the  sword.  Their  weakness  was 
turned  to  strength.  They  grew  powerfiU  In 
war.  They  put  foreign  armies  to  rout  Others 
were  tortured  to  death,  disdaining  release, 
to  win  a  better  resurrection.  Others  again 
had  to  face  Jeers  and  floggtog,  even  fetters 
and  prison  bars.  They  were  stoned.  They 
were  sawn  to  two.  They  were  put  to  the 
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sword.  They  went  about  dressed  to  skins  of 
sheep  or  goats,  to  poverty,  distress  and  mis- 
ery. They  were  too  good  for  a  world  like  this. 
They  were  refugees  In  deserts,  and  on  toe 
hills,  hiding  to  caves  and  holes  to  the 
ground.  These  also,  one  and  all,  are  com- 
memorated tor  their  faith. 

"And  what  of  ourselves?  With  all  these 
witnesses  to  faith  around  us  like  a  cloud,  we 
must  throw  off  every  encumbrance,  every  sto 
to  which  we  cling,  and  run  with  resolution 
the  race  for  which  we  are  entered,  our  eyea 
fixed  on  Jesus,  on  Whom  faith  depends  from 
start  to  finish." 

PRAYER    FOl    NATIONAL    LEADERS:     THB    HONOR- 
ABLE   REUBEN    AEKEW 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ford.  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Ladles  and  Gentleman:  I  ask  that  we 
bow  our  heads  and  Joto  our  hearts  In  prayer. 
Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  Thy 
divine  presence;  we  ask  that  Thou  would  fill 
the  air  at  this  moment  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 
We  ask  that  Thou  would  strip  us  of  any  su- 
perficial pride  that  any  of  va  may  have  to 
the  positions  we  hold,  and  make  us  realize 
that  we  stand  before  Thee,  but  as  Thy  chil- 
dren; as  to  the  day  In  which  all  of  us  will 
be  Judged,  we  will  be  Judged  solely  as  Thy 
children.  Humbly  do  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
prayer,  as  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  l>ountIes 
that  we  enjoy  to  this  glorious  land  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  In  these  days  of  crises 
and  challenge  for  our  country  and  the  world, 
we  need  leaders  of  faith  and  courage,  of  to- 
tegi'ity  and  honor,  to  show  us  the  way  and 
to  direct  our  nation  upon  the  path  of  right- 
eousness and  peace.  And  we  know  from  Thee 
that  the  answer  today  Is  not  despair  nor 
cynicism,  but  rather  faith  and  optimism  and 
confidence.  We  are  grateful  to  Thee,  dear 
God,  for  the  great  opportvmlty  and  even  the 
greater  challenge  You  have  given  us,  for  ours 
la  the  task  of  strengthening  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fiber  that  has  made  our  country 
the  hope  of  the  worid.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  our  nation,  and  the  progress  we  have 
made,  the  obstacles  we've  surmounted,  the 
frontiers  we've  opened,  all  these  have  been 
possible  because  of  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  faith  of  our  national  leaders, 
faith  that  could  only  come  from  Thee.  Help 
us  to  remember  always  our  Spiritual  heritage. 

We  ask  God's  special  bless  tog  upon  Thy 
servants,  Gerald  and  Nelson,  and  all  of  those 
who  labor  in  every  branch  of  our  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  we  ask,  yes,  a  special  blessing 
on  their  families.  Give  our  national  leaders 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  an  ever-present 
realization  of  their  dependence  upon  Thee. 
And  help  all  of  us,  oh  Father,  to  be  worthy 
of  all  the  good  that  Is  Inherent  to  our  beloved 
country,  that  we  may  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  our  bleestogs  by  dedicating  ourselves  anew 
to  the  task  of  bulldtog  a  greater  America, 
and  a  happier  and  nobler  human  society  and 
world. 

And  lastly,  strengthen  our  personal  com- 
mitment to  Thee,  for  we  know  the  ultimate 
test  of  our  faith  Is  found  In  the  living  of 
It.  We  offer  our  prayer  In  Thy  Holy  Name. 
Amen. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  It  is  a  particular  per- 
sonal pleasure  for  me  to  totroduce  to  you 
the  man  who  «ill  bring  us  the  message  of 
the  morning.  This  Is  a  man  whom  I  met 
some  eight  years  ago.  We've  served  together, 
sometimes  agreeing  and  sometimes  disagree- 
tog  on  issues  that  came  before  the  Congress 
and  the  committees  on  which  we  served.  He 
Is  a  man  whom  I've  grown  truly  to  love,  a 
man  whom  I  think  has  grown  in  the  Lord 
steadily  for  more  years  than  I've  known  him, 
a  man  whom  I  am  pleased  to  call  Brother  In 
Christ,  the  Honorable  Congressman  Al  Qule 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

SPECIAL    MXSSA6E:     THX    HONOKABLB    ALBXST    H. 
QXTnC 

Thank  you.  Brother  Dellenback.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Ford,  Mr.  Vice  President,  those 
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who  are  participating  in  this  program  iiere 
at  the  head  table,  and  your  spouses,  «nd 
friends  to  Christ.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  few 
words  from  Paul's  letter  to  the  Colosslans, 
the  second  chapter,  third  verse: 

"May  your  spiritual  experience  become 
richer  as  you  see  more  and  more  fully  God's 
grea*.  secret,  Christ  himself !  For  it  is  In  him, 
and  him  alone,  that  men  will  find  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

Each  morning  when  we  pick  up  the  news- 
paper and  look  at  the  headline,  or  listen  to 
the  news  anywhere,  or  visit  with  each  other 
about  this  worid  of  ours,  the  enormous  prob- 
lems Invade  our  consciousness — people  kill- 
ing each  other,  hunger  in  the  ■world,  economy 
in  danger,  the  pcsslblllty  of  not  having 
enough  energy  for  what  we  desire,  and  a 
cynicism  and  distrust  of  government.  What 
can  we  do? 

We  are  prone  as  a  people  to  look  to  a 
person,  or  to  a  nation  to  lead  us  out  of  our 
perils.  And  we  are  no  different  than  the 
people  who  lived  with  Christ  when  He  lived 
in  flesh  and  blood  here  on  this  earth,  be- 
cause they  wanted  Him  to  be  their  ktog,  to 
lead  them  so  they  could  overthrow  that  Ro- 
man rule.  They  also  would  have  liked  It  if 
He  would  have  kept  on  feedtog  people,  and 
healing  e^rybody,  too,  so  they  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  that.  And  He  said  to  His 
followers  that  greater  things  would  be  per- 
formed by  them  than  by  Him. 

Our  hope  also  is  not  to  Christians,  I  might 
say  to  you,  who  do  not  carry  that  name  of 
Christian.  Our  hope  is  In  Christ,  and  what 
He  showed  us  to  His  life  which  we  can  use — 
that  one  word  love  which  ha«  been  men- 
tioned by  those  who  have  preceded  me  to  the 
platform.  Our  hope  Is  to  Christ. 

Now,  we  who  participate  in  government, 
or  any  other  organization  or  Instlttition,  I 
think,  should  bear  in  mtod  that  tostitutlons, 
governments  don't  love.  People  love.  Does 
that  mean  that  we  should  not  love  our  Insti- 
tutions, because  I  believe  they  are  ordained 
by  God.  I  thtok  it  Is  proper  for  those  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  love  the 
House.  Mr.  President,  as  I  know  you  ex- 
pressed so  often,  and  the  Speaker  has  ex- 
pressed so  often  about  that  tostltutlon — 
the  House.  But  we  as  Individuals  love,  not 
the  House,  the  government,  or  nations.  It 
bothers  me  when  I  hear  our  nation  called 
a  Christian  nation,  because  a  nation  does  not 
love,  but  people  do.  It  is  not,  when  we  go 
through  the  annals  of  history,  a  nation  or 
person  who  brought  that  life  and  hope  to 
mankind.  That  was  awakened  and  revived 
and  nourished  by  millions  of  solitary  todl- 
vlduals  all  over  this  earth,  who  broke  down 
the  barrier  that  Is  erected  between  human 
beings. 

As  one  thinks  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  today,  we  recognize  that  there  are 
tremendous  barriers  between  nations,  be- 
tween people.  We  live  to  that  kind  of  a  dif- 
ference. We  are  different  political  parties  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have  a 
different  political  party  In  control  of  Uie 
Congress  than  of  the  Executive  Branch.  80 
we  can  see  wlthto  our  own  natioii  that  di- 
vision that  exists  eUl  oyer  this  world,  where 
it  Is  even  now  finding  people  kllltog  each 
other. 

And  BO.  what  Is  the  answer?  We  hear  the 
words:  Christ  to  us.  Christ  to  us,  that  we 
love  each  otlier.  Now  those  of  us  who  have 
shared  with  each  other  different  political 
beliefs  to  the  Congress,  and  learned  to  live 
a  little  bit  with  that  love  of  Christ,  know 
that  Christ  lives,  and  lives  to  us.  And  we 
have  seen  It  with  our  brotlMrs  and  sisters  to 
the  government.  We  have  Joy  that  that 
occurs. 

In  my  own  example.  I  wot\ld  say  that  the 
most  Uving  pi>oof  that  Christ  lives  is  the  love 
and  brotherhood  that  I  have  with  Harold 
Hughes.  If  you  looked  at  our  voting  records 
In  the  Hou.«*  und  in  the  Senate,  rou  would 


find  them  usually  on  opposite  sides.  But  I 
love  Harold  Hughes  as  my  own  blood  brother, 
and  I  would  do  anything  for  him.  and  I  know 
he  would  do  the  same  thing  for  me.  And  I 
believe  that  that  relationship  that  we  have 
with  each  other  is  the  relationship  that  must 
exist  beween  all  of  us  to  the  Congress,  be- 
tween all  of  lis  in  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  between  all  of  us  to  this  na- 
tion, between  all  of  us  on  this  globe.  Because 
in  that  there  is  the  great  hope  that  people 
can  love  each  other,  and  Mr.  President,  will 
conttoue  to  have  that  tremendous  difference 
between  people  in  this  nation,  where  we 
have  different  Ideas  and  beliefs  in  how  we 
£.re  gotog  to  accomplish  the  ends  that  we 
ere  trying  to  achieve.  But  if  we  can  love 
each  other,  then  I  think  we  can  blend  our 
ideas  together  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

We  will  continue  to  fight  strongly  for  what 
we  believe  to.  I  believe  that  is  our  responsi- 
bility, but  always  with  the  love  that  was 
expressed  perfectly  by  Jesus  Christ.  And  He 
promised  to  be  with  us;  He  promised  to  send 
the  Spirit.  The  Sph-lt  Is  here  to  this  room, 
and  can  fill  our  hearts.  We  know  that  there 
Is  an  eternal  force  In  the  world.  We  can  read 
of  It  where  the  primitive  man  was  seemingly 
at  one  with  his  cosmos,  no  matter  how  many 
his  difficulties  were.  We  know  that  there  was 
a  sense  of  communllty  with  people  as  this 
nation  began,  and  It  bothers  us  as  we  feel 
that  sense  of  community  disappearing,  as 
we  start  depending  on  institutions  and  man 
for  answers.  But  instead,  it  is  in  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  can  live  In 
grace  with  each  other. 

Now  this  Isn't  Just  a  concept.  ThLs  is  an 
historical  pwflonwho  lived  on  this  earth  in 
flesh  and  blood,  uod  tocamate,  and  He  lives 
today. 

Now  we  would  like  to  be  a  pcut  of  that. 
As  I  mentioned  a  bit  earlier,  the  people  at 
the  time  when  He  was  here  In  flesh  and 
blood  wanted  Him  to  be  their  ktog.  I'd  like 
to  relate  to  you  one  part  of  the  Bible  which 
really  strikes  me,  as  a  person  who  Is  in  gov- 
ernment. It  was  when  James  and  John,  the 
disciples,  wanted  to  be  on  the  right  hand 
and  left  hand  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom.  They 
wanted  some  special  power.  I  guess  they 
thought  they  could  do  some  things  if  thev 
were  that  way.  And  He  chastized  them  and 
told  them  It  wasn't  of  Him  to  decide  that. 
It  was  the  Father.  And  the  other  disciples 
then  were  givtog  them  a  hard  time.  And 
then  Jesus  really  laid  out  how  it  is  all  pos- 
sible to  be  a  leader.  He  said,  "You  know  that 
those  who  are  recognized  as  rulers  In  the 
world  lordSrt  over  the  people,  and  there 
great  men  excise  authority  over  them,  but 
It  is  not  so  among  you.  No,  whoever  wishes  to 
be  great  among  you  shall  be  your  servant, 
and  whoever  wishes  to  be  first  among  you, 
shall  be  the  slave  of  all.  For  even  the  Son 
of  Man  did  not  come  to  be  served,  but  to 
serve  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." 
As  we  serve  other  human  beings  we  are  serv- 
ing God,  when  He  asks  us.  as  He  put  it  In 
His  words,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  heal  the 
sick,  to  visit  with  those  in  prison. 

Oh,  Lord,  we  pray  that  we  might  be  ves- 
sels of  Yours,  and  learn  to  love  as  Your  Son 
Jesus  Christ  loves. 
Mr.  Dellenback.  Thank  you,  Al. 
The  program  In  its  next  Une  Is  bowing  to 
protocol  and  formality.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  we  were  deciding  what 
should  be  on  the  program,  what  its  struc- 
ture should  be.  some  of  us  felt  that  we  should 
not  put  an  anonymous  line  that  said  "The 
President  of  the  United  States"  but  rather 
we  should  put  a  lino  that  said  "The  next 
message  would  be  from  the  Honorable  Ger- 
ald Ford,  who  happens  to  serve  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  We  weren't  going 
to  print  "who  happeue  to  aerve"  but  we 
were  concerned,  you  see,  about  sonoethtog 
that  f'oiue  of  us  observed  who  had  ft  chance 
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to  serve  with  this  man  In  the  Congress 
for  a  period  of  time,  as  It  was  my  privilege 
for  some  7  years,  and  we  wanted  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  just  with  us  the 
President  of  the  United  States  l>ut  we  had 
a  man  of  whom  we  are  personally  fond, 
whom  we've  had  a  change  to  see  In  times  of 
stress  and  trial,  whose  faith  we've  had  a 
chance  to  know  as  an  individual,  who  has 
shared  that  faith  with  us  in  the  House 
Flayer  Brealcfast  Group.  And  it's  a  very  spe- 
cial pleasure  for  me  to  Introduce  to  you  a 
man  whom  we  are  infinitely  grateful,  for 
the  sake  of  this  nation  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  world,  to  have  as  a  brother  Christian. 
I  give  you,  the  Honorable  Oerald  Ford,  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESHJENT 

Mr.  Vic©  President,  my  good  friends  from 
the  Congress,  my  associates  In  the  Executive 
Branch  and  our  fellow  workers  in  govern- 
ment from  the  various  states  and  local  com- 
munities, ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Al  Qule  is  a  very  hard  man  to  follow, 
whether  In  political  debate,  and  especially 
at  a  prayer  se.s.siou.  There  are  very  few 
people  I  know  who  demonstrate  better  the 
_  truth  that  to  be  a  leader  one  must  first  be 
'  a  servant,  and  Al  is  indeed  a  diligent  servant 
.of  God  and  of  his  fellow  men. 

Yes,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  know,  dur- 
ing a  few  years  In  Washington,  many,  many 
others  who  have  the  same  strength,  the  same 
feeling,  and  it  has  been  a  great  experience 
for  me. 

The  platform  on  which  we  are  standing 
this  morning — standing  in  the  need  of  prayer, 
as  the  old  spiritual  goes — is  broad  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  hold  politicians  of  all 
elements,  of  all  parties,  men  and  women  of 
many  different  convictions,  both  religious 
and  political  convictions.  The  beauty  of 
Joseph's  coat  is  its  many  colors,  and  the 
beauty  of  these  prayer  breakfasts  is  the  many 
faiths  they  bring  together.  We  are  joined 
In  the  profound  realization  t!iat  none  of  us 
can  go  it  alone  and  that  we  do  not  need  to 
go  it  alone  If  we  seek  the  help  of  God  and 
of  our  fellowship. 

While  I  have  been  coming  to  thc-e  annTia! 
gatherings  for  a  good  many  ye,irs,  I  must 
admit  that  this  one  takes  on  a  Uttle  differ- 
ent meaning.  In  the  past,  I  have  found  the 
opportunity  for  reflection  and  for  rfededlca- 
tlon  and,  on  occasion,  to  pray  for  our  country 
and  its  leaders,  for  ray  friends  and  my  loved 
ones,  for  the  courage  to  do  what  is  right 
and  forgiveness  for  my  own  shortcomings 
and  trespasses. 

But,  since  we  last  met,  I  have  discovered 
another  aspect  of  the  power  of  prayer.  I  have 
learned  how  important  it  is  to  have  people 
pray  for  me.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  the  loneliest  job  in  the  world.  Yes, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  I  suppose  it  is.  Yet, 
in  all  honesty.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  suf- 
fered from  loneliness  these  past  six  months. 

The  reason,  I  am  certain,  has  been  that 
everywhere  I  go,  among  old  friends  or  among 
strangers,  people  call  out  from  the  crowd  or 
will  say  quietly  to  me  "We're  praying  for 
you,"  or  "You  are  in  our  prayers,"  and  I  read 
the  same  sentiments  in  my  mall.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  that  are  not  so  Inspiring,  but 
the  great  ground  swell  of  good  will  that 
comes  from  the  true  spirit  of  America  has 
been  a  wonderful  source  of  strength  to  me 
as  it  was,  I  am  sure,  to  other  Presidents  be- 
fore me.  Believe  me,  having  counted  the 
votes  and  knowing  that  you  have  them  is  a 
great  satisfaction,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  uncounted  numbers  of  good 
people  are  praying  for  you  is  Infinitely  more 
rewarding. 

Prayer  is  a  very,  very  personal  thing,  at 
least  for  me.  Yet,  V.  me,  as  many  of  my  prede- 
cessors, it  is  a  terribly  important  source  of 
strength  and  confidence. 

Now,  I  am  able  to  truly  appreciate  that 
statement  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
v.ho  confessed,  and  I  quote:  "I  have  been 


driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  have  nowhere 
else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and  that  of  all 
about  me  seem  insufficient  for  that  day." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke  to  one 
of  these  prayer  breakfasts  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  tragic  death.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member his  moving  conclusion,  and  let  me 
share  it  with  you:  "This  morning  we  pray 
together,  this  evening  apart,  but  each  morn- 
ing and  each  evening,  let  us  remember  the 
advice  of  my  fellow  Bostonian,  the  Reverend 
Phillips  Brooks:  'Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives, 
pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for 
tasks  equal  to  your  powers,  pray  for  powers 
equal  to  your  tasks."  " 

On  the  d.'jy  that  I  suddenly  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  after  all  the  guests 
had  gone.  I  walked  through  some  of  the 
empty  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  White 
House  and  stopped  by  that  marble  mantle 
in  tlie  (lining  room  to  read  the  words  carved 
in  It — words  that  were  a  prayer  of  the  first 
President  who  ever  occupied  the  White 
House:  "I  pray  to  heaven  to  bestow  the  best 
of  blc<;5lngs  on  this  house  and  all  that  shall 
hereafter  inhabit  it." 

John  Adams  WTote,  "May  none  but  honest 
ar.d  wite  men  ever  rule  under  this  roof." 

I  am  grateful  to  President  Adams  for  leav- 
ing that  message  and  to  all  who  have  said 
amen  to  it  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

My  own  prayer  Is  for  God's  continued 
blessing  and  God's  continued  guidance  for 
our  country  and  all  its  people  v/hose  servants 
we  In  government  strive  to  be. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  suggest  we 
have  a  prayer  together  at  this  point,  but 
Harold  Hughes  will  follow.  Let  me  Just  say, 
I  hope,  at  some  time  during  this  day,  each 
in  your  own  way,  if  you  think  it  appropriate, 
will  pause  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  our 
Nation,  our  leaders  in  the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  leaders  In  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment throughout  this  country  and,  yes,  to 
all  our  people,  and  when  you  have  finished, 
I  think  we  can  say  that  we  should  thank  our 
Father  for  listening,  in  Jesus,  name,  amen. 

Mr.  DEixrNBACK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
As  we  bring  to  an  end  this  time  of  fellowship 
together,  for  which  we  who  were  the  Invlters, 
are  most  grateful,  we  appreciate  so  much 
so  many  of  you  coming  so  far  in  sharing 
with  UK.  We  will  hear  Harold  Hughes,  who 
will  adjourn  the  meeting  with  a  closing 
prayer.  After  Senator  Hughes  finishes  prayr 
Ing.  )nay  we  ask  that  you  Just  remain  whene 
you  are  until  the  President  and  Vice^g^- 
dent  have  left.  Jr 

CLOSING     prayer:     the    honorable    HAROLD    E. 
HUGHES 

Will  you  remain  seated  at  your  tables, 
please,  and  I  would  like  for  you,  just  as  a 
moment  of  meditation  before  we  pray,  to 
think  of  yourselves  around  these  tables  as 
an  individual  body  joined  together  In  the 
overall  body. of  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord  God.  And  I'd  like  for  you  to  join  hands, 
if  you  would,  around  each  table  with  each 
other.  And  in  just  a  moment,  I  am  going 
to  ask.  if  you  will,  we'll  take  about  60  seconds 
and  if  someone  at  each  table  feels  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pray,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  do  that,  remembering  there  is  one 
Lord,  there  is  one  God  who  reigns  above  all 
cxeatlon.  who  by  His  word  sent  forth  and 
created  all  there  is — wherever,  whatever — 
the  universe,  the  stars,  the  planets,  and  even 
us.  And  then  breathed  into  us  His  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  might  have  life  eternal.  It  Is 
He  who  called  us  together.  Shall  we  pray. . . . 

Dear  Father  in  Heaven,  we  are  gathered  to- 
gether this  morning  because  You  have  so 
ordained  It.  It  is  written  that  You  have 
called  those  who  serve  in  the  governments 
of  this  world.  Your  creation.  And  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  many,  You  brought  them  forth. 
Dear  x'''ather  in  Heaven,  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  word  You  send  forth  grows 
among  us  in  Your  Holy  Spirit.  You  have  said 
to  us  that  when  we  gather  together  You 


will  be  there  also.  You  said  that  If  we  be» 
lieve,  that  You  and  the  Father  will  coma 
to  dwell  with  us.  Father,  we  choose  to  believe 
that  the  Holy  Word  that  You  have  given  ua 
Is  Truth.  We  submit  ourselves  to  the  Eternal 
Laws  that  You  have  revealed  to  us.  We  cov- 
enant with  each  other,  not  only  to  honor 
and  obey,  but  to  love  one  another  as  the  only 
distinguishing  feature  that  we  have.  Oh. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.  Forgive  us  our 
sins,  for  truly  we  have  sinned  against  Thee 
and  against  each  other.  Forgive  us  our  pride 
and  our  proudness,  that,  as  individuals  and 
nations,  we  stand  in  moments  of  arrogance, 
and  that  we  flail  about  and  threaten  one 
another,  and  we  forget  the  message  that  You 
gave  us — to  love,  even  those  who  are  our 
enemies.  And  that  by  so  doing,  we  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  their  heads.  Oh,  God,  we  ask 
You  to  forgive  even  our  enemies,  to  help 
us  to  be  concerned  not  only  In  prayer  for 
ourselves  but  for  those  who  misunderstand 
us.  with  whom  we  are  in  confrontation. 

Oh,  Lord,  our  God,  we  pray  for  the  great 
powers  of  this  world.  We  pray  that  You 
might  give  them  the  discernment,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  concern  for  those  who  do  not 
wield  such  power  In  this  world.  Especially, 
oh,  Lord  God,  we  ask  You  this  morning,  as 
we  gather  together,  that  You  hear  the  walls 
and  cries  and  the  groanlngs  of  the  harried, 
of  the  suffering  millions  of  this  world  who 
haven't  enough  to  eat,  no  shelter,  no  one 
perhaps  to  love  them.  Oh  God,  we  know  that 
You  stand  with  them.  Htip  us  that  we  might, 
by  Your  Holy  Word,  discern  the  fact  that 
we  should  stiare,  and  that  all  should  have 
the  right  to  the  abundance  of  this  earth. 
Oh,  God,  we  especially  call  upon  You  this 
morning  to  plant  our  feet  firmly  in  the  Word 
that  You  have  given  us,  to  help  us  to  medi- 
tate on  Thy  statutes,  to  help  us  to  dwell  in 
the  love  You  expressed  through  Your  Son, 
and  to  help  us  especially  in  our  relationships 
with  each  other. 

We  want  to  pray  for  all  those  people  who 
have  come  from  around  the  world  this  morn- 
ing to  join  with  us  In  these  United  States 
of  America,  that  we  might  in  our  relations 
with  them  establish  the  bond  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  love  between  us,  and  that  we 
might  be  concerned  for  their  well-being. 

Oh  Lord,  our  God,  we  pray  for  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  Lady  this  morning.  We  pray 
that  You  will  give  him  that  vision  above  all 
visions,  that  he  might  see  the  needs  of  this 
earth,  and  that  he  might,  by  the  powers 
You  have  given  him,  exemplify  the  truth 
that  You  have  brought  among  us.  And  that 
he  might,  by  the  very  Spirit  You  have  im- 
planted in  his  heart,  show  the  love  that  You 
have  told  us  to  demonstrate  for  each  other. 
We  pray  that  You  give  him  the  wisdom  and 
the  strength  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  day. 
We  thank  God  also  that  You  humble  him, 
Father,  and  that  You  make  him  feel  the  need 
of  going  to  his  knees  In  prayer. 

And  we  thank  You,  Father,  that  You  drive 
us  all  to  our  knees  In  prayer.  We  thank  You 
that  You  take  away  the  pride  and  the  arrog- 
ance, and  we  praise  You,  Oh  Lord  God,  even 
for  the  problems  that  You  have  given  us 
this  day  in  the  world,  even  for  the  threat 
that  dwells  among  us  and  the  force  of  evil 
that  at  times  seems  to  surround  us,  because 
we  know  You  have  not  abandoned  us^  that 
You  stand  among  us,  and  that  You  give  us 
the  Eternal  Force,  the  force  of  Creation,  the 
force  of  Resurrection  that  came  forth  from 
the  grave,  and  that  we  stand  before  Thee, 
not  in  our  rlghteo\isness,  but  in  the  right- 
eousness of  our  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  And  that 
in  His  righteousness,  all  sin  is  blotted  out. 

Oh  Lord  God,  send  us  forth  in  strength, 
but  more  important,  send  us  forth  in  mercy 
and  In  compassion.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  together,  to  call  upon 
Your  Holy  Name,  to  seek  forgiveness,  and 
also  to  forgive.  Be  with  us  now  as  we  go 
forth,  and  help  us  in  our  own  families,  that 
we  might  love  each  other  In  our  family  struc- 
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ture,  and  that  we  might  love  our  neighbors 
wherever  they  are.  Oh,  Mighty  Ood,  have 
mercy  upon  ua.  We  ask  It  all  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Tjor^  and  Saviour.  Amen. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  article 
which  simimarizes  an  eloquent  statement 
made  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  human  rights  in  Latin 
America  by  Rita  Hauser  with  whom  I 
had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  heartily  endorse  Rita  Hauser's 
call  for  strengthened  U.S.  support  for 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  and  am  pleased  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Human  Rights  in  Lati.\-  Amfrica 
(By  Rita  E.  Hauser) 

Any  attempt  to  revise  our  policy  toward 
Latin  America  which  fails  to  deal  with  sup- 
pression of  basic  human  rights  by  govern- 
ments of  both  the  left  and  right  will  simply 
not  be  credible  to  serious  people  anywhere 
in  the  hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  influence 
Latin  America  in  the  years  ahead,  it  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  shared  human  values 
which  underpin  our  common  heritage  of 
freedom  from  foreign  tyranny.  Those  values 
were  collectively  stated  at  the  Bogota  Con- 
ference of  1948,  when  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  was 
adopted  as  the  "principal  guide  of  an  evolv- 
ing American  law."  Included  are  the  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  personal  security,  equality 
before  the  law,  fair  trial,  freedom  from  arbi- 
trary arrest,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  establlfihd  in  1960  by  the  OAS 
as  an  advisory  group  and  10  years  later  made 
an  official  body  of  that  organization,  em- 
powered to  "keep  vigilance  over  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights."  The  United  States 
supported  all  these  actions — but  little  else 
since — and  has  not  made  use  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  very  occasions  when  it  might 
have  given  its  best  service. 

Most  observers  would  agree  that  an  en- 
lightened United  States  policy  toward  Latin 
America  In  the  1970s  must  be  predicated  on 
nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  other 
American  nations,  with  due  respect  for  the 
diversity  of  their  political  and  economic 
systems.  But  this  is  not  a  license  for  us  to 
Ignore  both  the  legal  and  moral  obligations 
we  have  to  seek  compliance  by  all  OAS  mem- 
bers with  the  norms  of  the  Bogota  Declara- 
tion, and  to  work  affirmatively  toward  en- 
forcement of  those  rights  as  against  any 
member  state  flagrantly  In  violation  of  them. 
Indeed,  for  the  United  States  to  take  action 
which  could  reasonably  be  Interpreted  as 
supportive  of  these  violations,  e.g.,  sending 
arms  or  aid  to  a  government  using  our  mate- 
riel for  a  systematic  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
its  nationals,  is  probably  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  under  the  "aiding  and  abetting" 
concept. 

What  can  we  do  in  cases  of  gross  violations 
of  rights  of  nationals  by  a  Latin  state?  It  is 
not  in  our  Interest,  nor  Is  It  fruitful,  to  take 
unilateral  action,  whether  by  economic,  dip- 
lomatic or  military  steps,  against  an  egre- 
o'lous  violator  of  human  rights  In  the 
Americas  to  compel  a  change  In  policy.  The 
OAS  Charter  probably  requires  collective 
action,  for  only  In  this  manner  can  the  prin- 


ciple of  nouinterventiou  in  the  affairs  of 
another  state  be  legally  circumscribed.  The 
perfect  vehicle  for  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port Is  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Himian  Rights.  Its  members  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished jurists  of  Independent  stature;  Its 
Investigations  In  the  1960s  as  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Honduras,  £1  Salvador  and 
Haiti,  among  others,  were  well  received  and 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  refute  Its 
factual  findings.  And  it  must  be  stressed 
that  objective  fact-finding  is  often  the  most 
difficult  task  hi  human  rights  disputes.  Yet, 
in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  done  little  to 
support  its  work. 

The  commission  made  a  4-year  investiga- 
tion of  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  con- 
demned It  for  acts  of  killing  and  torture  of 
political  prisoners.  Brazil  rejected  these  find- 
ings and  refused  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mission's request  that  It  Investigate  the 
charges  and  punish  those  guilty.  Tlie  com- 
mission's report  was  presented  to  the  1974 
Atlanta  session  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly, 
which  merely  thanked  it  for  its  work.  No 
public  discussion  on  the  report  took  place, 
due,  it  is  safe  to  say,  to  Brazilian  lobbying. 
The  United  States  was  silent. 

The  commission  has  just  completed  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  military  government  of  Chile, 
liuding  serious  failures  on  a  massive  scale  by 
that  government.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  report  will  have  the  same  fate 
as  the  Brazilian  study  when  it  reaches  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  this  spring — and 
what  role  the  United  States  will  take  In  get- 
ting It  aired.  If  the  report  is  debated  at  the 
Assembly,  most  experts  believe  that  virtually 
all  OAS  members  will  feel  obUged  to  support 
a  tesolution  calling  on  Chile  to  change  its 
practices. 

In  dealing  v.ith  a  possible  change  of  policy 
toward  Cuba  by  the  United  States  and  the 
OAS,  we  should  csdl  for  a  commission  Inves- 
tigation of  Cuba's  violations  of  human  rights 
as  concerns  their  large  numbers  of  political 
prisoners.  If  Cuba  refuses  to  permit  a  com- 
mission study,  I,  for  one,  would  have  little 
hesitation  in  continuing  a  policy  of  quasl- 
exclusioh  of  Cuba  from  the  OAS. 

It  would  be  idealistic  in  the  extreme  to 
expect  equal  respect  for  basic  rights  as 
among  the  v:\ried  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. But  it  Is  likewise  cynical  In  the  ex- 
treme to  Ignore  governmental  conduct  which 
is  violative  of  the  basic  concepts  that  unite 
the  people  of  the  Americas.  Not  only  is  that 
course  of  action  morally  and  legally  inde- 
fensible, but  In  the  long,  if  not  the  short 
run.  It  promotes  Instability,  often  violent 
revolution,  within  the  countries  Involved 
and  thus  discontinuity  in  our  own  relations 
with  those  countries.  It  Is  in  our  mutual 
Interest  to  work  diligently  for  respect  of  basic 
human  rights  by  all  the  governments  of  the 
Americas.  A  policy  In  support  of  freedom  la 
the  best  policy,  and  the  safest,  this  nation 
can  pursue. 


.      LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FuQUA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McPAtL)  for  March  6,  1975,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kindness)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 


s,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
lASTiNGS,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mw  Bauman,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(Tne  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nolan)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  tlieii'  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoiTZMAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CjONzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Brodhead.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Preylr,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $903.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mi-.  Kindness)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  five  In- 
.stanccs. 

Mr.  Du  Pont  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nolan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  four  in- 
stances. 

Ml-.  (jrONzALEz  111  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Nolan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Udall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher.  , 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  instances. 

Ml*.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  12  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  6.  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAITONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

477.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affair*^, 
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t  rnnsmlttlng  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
military  headquarters  In  the  Pacific,  re- 
ciuested  In  H.  Rept.  No.  93-1363,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
l!>75:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

478.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rules  to  govern  financial  assUtance  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  chUdren  (title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act),  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

479.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  William  G. 
Bowdler  and  his  family,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

480.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  WUey  T.  Buchanan,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Austria,  and  his  familv.  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Donald  B.  Easum,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Nlgera,  and  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to 
th«  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  TTnlted  States,  pursuant  to  section 
112(b)  of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  first  annual 
report  on  debt  relief  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  developing  countries,  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1972,  pursuant  to  .section 
634(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  reports  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Includ- 
ing the  Military  Departments  and  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  pursu- 
ant to  6  U.S.C.  652(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  department's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5 
VS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

486.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Department  of  State,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Agency's  activities  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

487.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  American 
Battle.  Monuments  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  552 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

489.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  E.xecutive 
Vice  President.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
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Bank's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Boa*d  of 
Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  TVA's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 
(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Government  and  Public  Programs,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Foundation's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities  program  and 
to  provide  authority  for  the  support  of  dem- 
onstratlon.s  in  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies for  the  distribution  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  service  information,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

494.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  the 
first  In  a  series  of  monthly  reports  on  mar- 
ket shares  for  petroleum  products,  covering 
the  months  of  October  and  November  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  Public 
Law  93-159;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

495.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  and  Public  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  average  number  of  passengers 
per  day  on  board  each  train  operated,  and 
the  on-time  performance  at  the  final  desti- 
nation of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and 
by  railroad,  for  the  month  of  January  1975 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

496.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)    of  the  Act    |8 


Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 
501.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port assessing  the  performance  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  Implementl-ig  section  201 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  give 
State  information  on  grant  awards  made  to 
them  and  their  political  subdivl.sion.s:  to  tlie 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
.Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  104.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by  House 
Rule  XI  (Rept.  No.  94-27).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mhilstratlon.  House  Resolution  132.  Resolu- 
tion for  primarw  expenses,  94th  Congress,  first 
session,  for  th^  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices (Rept.  No.  94-28).  Referred  to  the  Hou.se 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  139.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Education  and  Labor  for  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (Rept.  No.  94-29)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  164.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigation  and  study  authorized  by  House 
rule  XI  (Rent.  No.  94-30).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  201.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigations  and  studies  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  pursuant  to  rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (Rept.  No.  94-31).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mhiistration.  House  Resolution  226.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  In- 
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migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act  [8 
U.S.C.  1254. c)l;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

498.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  National 
Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Highway 
Operation-s,  pursuant  to  section  213(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-87;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lie  Works  and  Transportation. 

500.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on  car- 
pool  incentives  and  opportunities,  pursuant 
to  .section  3(e)  of  Public  Law  93-239;  to  the 


Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  228.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (Rept  No 
94-33) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  236.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
for  the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (Rept  No  94- 
34) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  237.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Investigations  and  studies  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Rept.  No.  94-35).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  252.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  (Rept.  No  94-36) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  PURTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
,     Carolina,  Mr.  Johnson  of  CaliforiLla, 
Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Kastenmeier,   Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr.   Meeds,   Mr.   Kazen,   Mr. 
Vicorito,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona, 
Mr.   LujAN,   Mr.    Young   of   Alaska, 
Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Roncalio,    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Run- 
nels,  Mr.   Won   Pat,  Mr.   de   Lugo, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Beni- 
tez,  Mr.  Howe,  an<^  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  4269.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  ( for  himself. 

Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 

and  Mr.  Risenhoover)  : 

H.R.  4270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 

of  Guam  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 

Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  by  establishing  a  Legislative 
Classification  System  within  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Illinois    (for 

himself,   Mr.   Conte,  Mr.   Hastings, 

Mr.   Shuster,   Mr.   Treen,   and   Mr. 

LoTT)  : 

H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1951. 

title  18.  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3, 

1946;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   ANDR,EWS  of  North  Dakota 

(for  himself , 'Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Stuckey, 

and  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado) : 

HJR.  4274.  A  bill  to  provide  priority  system 

for  certain  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
HJl.  4275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowed  for  household  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Downey)  : 
H.R.  4276.  A  bUl  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  or  whose  Incomes  have 
been  significantly  reduced  as  the  result  of 
adverse  economic  conditions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  4277.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines and  passenger  motor  vehicles  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomia, 

Mr.  Buhcenes.  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  En.- 

berg,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Heckler  of  West 

Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hm- 

shaw,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

Macuiee,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Sol.irz, 

Mr.   Thone,   Mr.   WHrrEHURsx,   Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 

HJR.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a   basic 

$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax.  In  the 

case  of  an  individual  or  a  married  couple, 


for  amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions, 
or  other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  free  choice  of  Individual  employees  to 
form,  join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4280.  A  till  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  co  Increase  the  penalties  for 
persons  convicted  of  illegally  distributing 
narcotic  and  other  dangerous  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

-  H.R.  4981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalties 
for  persons  convicted  of  committing  a  felony 
with  or  wliHe  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  4282.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
leum imported  Into  the  United  States  after 
September  1,  1975,  shall  not  be  available  for 
purchase  other  than  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Iftterstate  and  For- 
eign Comknerce. 

By  fjir.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  4283.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Saturday  Night  Special  handguns  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

H.R.  4285.  A  bill  to  grknt  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to 
authorize  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Metro  Transit  police  force,  to 
authorize  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  enter  into  mutual  aid 
agreements  with  the  various  Jurisdictions 
within  the  transit  zone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  29,  1970  (Public  Law  91-358);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HM.  4287.  A  biU  to  provide  for  additional 
law  clerks  for  the  Judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  4288.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Parole 
Board  to  credit  "street  time"  for  a  prisoner 
whose  parole  Is  revoked;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4289.  A  bUl  to  permit  States  the  re- 
ciprocal right  to  sue  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  recover  taxes 
due  the  State:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

HJl.  4290.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4291.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  to  recover  by  set  off 
against  retirement  funds,  the  amounts  due 
from  former  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennes.see : 

H.R.  4292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternative  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4293.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
In  monthly  insurance  benefits  thereunder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  mcreases 
in  the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall 


not  be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   du  PONT,    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr. 
C/'RR,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.   Pattison   of 
New  York.  Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Ale.\- 
ander,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ed- 
gar, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California.  Mr.  Chakles 
Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.  4294.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  certain  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  deposit  mailable  mat- 
ter In   letter  boxes:    to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ESCH. 
H.R.  4295.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment   and   Training  Act   of 
1973  for  2  additional  years,  to  facilitate  the 
administration   of   the   public   employment 
programs  authorized  by  titles  II  and  VI  of 
such  act,  and  to  provide  an  additional   13 
weeks  of  special   unemployment  assistance 
under  title  11  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment   Assistance   Act  of   1974;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Poage. 
Mr.     Sebelius,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 
Baldus,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beb'gland. 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr! 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.    oe    la 
Garza,   Mr.   English,   Mr.   Fithian, 
Mr.    Hagedohn,    Mr.    Harkins,    Mr! 
Hightower,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Lttton, 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Nolan  )  : 
H.R.  4296.  A  bUl  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans, 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jones 
of   North   Carolina,   Mr.   Rose,  Mr. 
ViGoarro  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H.R.  4297.  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans, 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Sebelius, 
Mr.   Bowen,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Hightower,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Keys,   Mr.   Krebs,   Mr.   LrrroN,   Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  4298.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated  program   of   research,   producer   and 
consumer  education,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove,  maintain,  and  develop   markets   for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DU  Pont,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  4299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  the 
filing  of  certain  supplemental  mformatlon 
statements;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dv  Pont,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  4300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  in  order  to  author- 
ize financial  assistance  to  coastal  States  to 
enable  them  to  study,  assess,  and  plan  ef- 
fectively with  respect  to  the  Impact  withia 
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their  coastal  zones  of  off-shore  energy-re- 
lated facilities  and  activities  and  to  assure 
the  maximum  effectiveness  of  the  coastal 
zone  management  plans  of  such  States;  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 

yHftental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  for  strict 

Aiabllity  in  tlie  case  of  damage  ciftiEed  by  oil 

'  spills,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly  to  the 

Committees  on  the  Judiciary,   Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs,  Science  and  Technology,  and 

Merchant  Marine  and  Pislierles. 

By    Mr.    FRASEB     (for    him.'^clf,    Mr. 
SiEELMArT,  Mr.  B.\LDus,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.   Cahb,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr    Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Harrington,      Mr.     Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hicks,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Macuire, 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo,    Mr.   Roybal.   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Vander  Veen  ) : 
H.R.    4302.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
Initial  operation  of  agencies  and  e.tpandlng 
the  services   available   in   existing   agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  train  professional  and  para  profes- 
sional personnel  to  provide  home  healtli  serv- 
ices;   to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  B.^dillo, 
Mr.   Carr,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Dovw^ey,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   EiLBERc,   Mr.   Oilman,  Mr. 
Harrington.      Mr.      Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hicks,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Maguxbe, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,    Mr.   Roybal,    Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 
H.R.  4303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTO  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions    under     which     posthospital     home 
health  ."services  may  be  provided  under  part 
A  thereof,  and  home  health  services  may  be 
provided  under  part  B  thereof:  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJt.  4304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclnrv. 
riy  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  atrend  tl-e  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  extend 
the    period    during    which    general    revenue 
sharing  payments  are  made  and  to  Increase 
th«  amount  of  such  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusett;^ 
(for  herself.  Ms.  Abtttg,  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD.  Mr.  Buhke  of  Mafsachu.setts, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Oilman,  Vx.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Magvife,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Solarz, 
,  Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Stokes.    Mr. 

TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and    Mr.    Ciiarlfs    H.    Wilson    of 
California) : 
H.R.  4306.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorization  for  the  emergency  Jobs  pro- 
grams under  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of   1973;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lnbor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  4307.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  issue 
regulations  with  respect  to  recycled  oil.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Science  and  Technologj',  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  Holtzman  (for  herself,  and  Mr. 
Bingham)  : 
H.R.  4308.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  supplemental  security  in- 
come  benefits  are  granted   to  recipients  of 


such  benefits  In  all  States,  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing supplement  to  certain  recipients  of  such 
benefits,  to  prevent  reductions  In  such  bene- 
fits because  of  social  security  benefit  In- 
creases, to  allow  recipients  of  such  benefits 
in  cash-out  States  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps,  to  provide  for  emergency  assistance 
to  recipients,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Sxokes,  and  Mr.  Zeteb- 

ETTI)  : 

H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  and  Conservation  Corporation 
(  AMPOWER)  ,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technologv. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  4310.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  a  firearm 
or  while  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON) : 

H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    AULFORD    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Snyder,       Mr.       Henderson,       Mr. 

Wright,  Mr.  Don   H.  Clausen,  Mr. 

Roncalio,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Ginn. 

and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri) : 
HR.  4312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  grants  for  airport 
development  by  Grant  Agreements  with 
sponsors  and  to  provide  for  direct  payments 
to  certain  types  of  sponsors  during  fiscal 
years  1976  through  1980,  to  provide  national 
polloy  for  protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  resources  and  tlie  quality  of  the 
environment  of  the  Nation  in  projects  for 
airport  davelopnient,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tian-^portation. 

By  Mr.  KIX   (for  hiinself,  Ms.  Abztjc. 

Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr. 

Brown   of  California,   Mr.  John  L. 

Bt/BTON,  Mrs.  Coluns  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Conyers,   Mr.   Downey.   Mr.   Edcar. 

XIr.    EiLBERG,    Mr.    Fauntbot,    Mr. 

FITHIAN,        Mr.        H.4RRINGTON.        Mrs. 

Heckleb  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Rangel.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr. 
Waxman,   and  Mr.   Yatron)  : 
HR.  4313.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
correspondence  to  Members  of  Congress  free 
of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Co.ttmittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Yates,   Mr.   Conyers,    Mr.   Benitez, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eilbebg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.   DiNGELL,   Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  Ti^rk.  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.     Hicks,     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Edgab)  : 
HJl.  4314.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
Insured  individual  may  qualify  for  disability 
Insurance  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
If  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  qtiarters  were  earned,  even  if 
he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  coverage  dur- 
ing the  40-quarter  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  disabilltv;   to  the  Committee  on 
W;t>-  p.j'd  !Mr;<n-. 


By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for. himself,  Mr. 

Downey,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Studds, 

Mrs.  Bxtbke  of  California,  Mr.  Ribgle, 

Mr.  OiAiMO,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Ms.  Asztrc. 

Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Cor- 

man,  Mr.  Maguire,  and  Mr.  Wamp-. 

ler)  : 

H.R.  4315.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 

Insured  Individual  may  qualify  for  disability 

Insurance  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 

If  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 

of  when  such  qxiarters  were  earned,  even  if 

he    does    not    have    20    quarter    coverage 

during    the   40-quarter   period    Immediately 

preceding  his  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 

Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    PATMAN    (for   him-self,   Mrs. 
StTLLivAN,  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
VicoRiTO,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.   Solarz,   Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Evans   of   Indiana,   Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Dingell,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Zefbretti,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Sarasin) : 
H.R.  4316.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee,  and   Federal   Reserve   banks   and    their 
branches;    to   the   Committee   on   Banking:.  • 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Ottinceb, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.    McCormack,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mrs. 
Spelt.m\n,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Ne.^l, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Cotteb,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
M.5.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 
HrssHAW)  : 
H.R.  4317.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee,  and   Federal   Reserve   banks  and   their 
branches;    to    the   Committee   on    Banking. 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hah- 
rington.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Ichord, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Badillo,  Ms.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 
Mr.     McDonald     of    Georgia.     Mr.'. 
Schrofder,  Mr.  Fraseb.  Mr.  Paunt- 
BOY,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio, 
Mr.     MoFFETT,    Mr.    Dellums,     Mr. 
WoLFP,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
and  Mr.  Zabi.ocki)  : 
H.R.  4318.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  AdVlsory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee,  and   Federal   Reserve   banks   and   their 
branches;    to    the    Committee   on    Banking. 
Ctirrencv  and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    PATM.AN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kruecer,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAS,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Call^'ornia.  Mr. 
Nrx,  Mr.   Hawkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New   York,    Mr.    Van   Deeblin,    Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Re'^erve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisorj' 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  C*mmit- 
tee,    and   Federal   Reserve   banks   and   their 
branche<::  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Houslnsr. 

By  Mr.  P:ke   (for  hlm<!c!f.  !VIr.  OsrY. 
and  Mr.^.  Spellm.\n)  : 
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H.R.  4320.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation of  petroleum  and  other  natural  re- 
sources by  imposing  an  excise  tax  on  the  sale 
of  certain  automobiles  and  granting  a  tax 
credit  on  the  sale  of  certain  automobiles  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  at  which  such  automobiles 
consume  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNEY,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York) : 
HR.  4321.  A  bill  to  give  greater  assurance 
that  national  and  regional  needs  are  satisfied 
in  times  of  shortage  of  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum and  its  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreltn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRICE; 
H.R.  4322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  Inter- 
est shall  be  paid  to  individual  taxpayers  on 
the  calendar-year   basis  who  file  their  re- 
turns before  March  1  If  the  refund  check 
is  not  mailed  out  within  30  days  after  the 
return  is  filed,  and  to  require  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  give  certain  Information 
when  making  refunds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr.    Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Cederbebc,  Mr.  Cochban,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Guyeb,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.    Pattison    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Shipley.  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mrs.     Sullivan,     Mr.     Thone,     Mr. 
Tbeen,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  4323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  the  estate  tax 
exemption  from  $60,000  to  $185,000;   to  the 
Committee  on  Waj's  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.    Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr. 
Buchanan.   Mr.   Lent,   Mrs.   Spell- 
man,    Mr.     Symington,     and     Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
■     H.R.  4324.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Office 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  provide  a  practicable 
precipitation  management  program  for  the 
Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  tltla.  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  annual 
leave  to  certain  employees  for  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  elected  officials  of  municipali- 
ties, if  not  In  violation  of  prohibited  politi- 
cal activities  laws  applicable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ESCH,    Mr.    BUBGENER,    Mr.    DOMINICK 

V.   Daniels,   Mr.   Edwards   of   Call- 
foTLla.  Mr.   Eilberc.   Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Miller    of    California,    Mi-s.    Mink, 
Mr.     Ottinceb,     Mr.     Preyer,     Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Seibebling.  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  assure  that  aerosol  spray  con- 
tainers     discharging      chlorofluoromethane 
compounds  in  the  ambient  air  will  not  im- 
pair the  environmental  ozone  layer,  to  pre- 
vent  any    increased   skin   cancer  risk,   and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edgab,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Moorhead     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 


Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Studds)  : 
H.R.  4328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  assure  that  aerosol  spray  con- 
tainers     discharging      chlorofluoromethane 
compounds  In  the  ambient  air  will  not  Im- 
pair the  environmental  ozone  layer,  to  pre- 
vent  any   increased   skin   cancer  risk,   and 
otherwise  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
environment;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interstate     and     Foreign     Commerce,     and 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  4329.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  approach  to  the  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dbinan)  : 
H.I^.  4330.  A  bin  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  which  is  caused  by  such  litter  by 
banning  such  containers  when  they  are  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  on  a  no-deposit,  no- 
retum  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  4331.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  method  of  deter- 
mining cost-of-living  Increases  payable  to 
civil  service  annuitants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Hammebschmidt,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Wacgonneb,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.  4332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry  in- 
centive program  administered  under  title  X 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.   Dickinson, 
Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr.    Bevill, 
Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  : 
H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  size  of  a  tract 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  forestry  Incen- 
tive program  administered  under  title  X  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Din- 
gell, Mr.  McE^ven,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.    Bevill,    Mr.    Waggonneb,    Mr. 
Fbenzel,    Mr.    Alexandeb,    Mr.    Mc- 
Cobmack,  and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  : 
H.R.  4334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4335.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
adoption  Information  exchange  system;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  adoption  of 
more  than  two  children;,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   SISK    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Krebs)  : 
H.R.  4338.  A  bill  to  designate  the  MonafclT 
Wilderness,  Sequoia,  and  Sierra  National  For- 
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es«Q.^m  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oolowateb,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Ham- 
mebschmidt.  Mr.    McCobmack.   and 
Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  4339.  A  bill  to  enforce  tlae  first  amend- 
ment and  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  prohibiting  any  clvU  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  execute  the 
civil  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fbaseb,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Conters.  Mr.  Yat- 
ron. Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Drinan.  Ms.  Ab- 
zug. Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Berg- 
land.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Vigo- 
BiTo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
MuBPHY    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

SOLARZ) : 

H.R.  4340.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubMc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expand- 
ing the  services  available  In  existing  agen- 
cies which  will  provide  home  health  services, 
and  to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  to  train  professional  and  parapro- 
fesslonal  personnel  to  provide  home  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STKKTrMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fra- 
SEB.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Bubke  of 
California.  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Dbinan.  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.    Metcalfe.    Mr.    Dominick    V. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Bbodhead, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.    Ryan,    Mr.    Mitchell    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Vigorito.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee,   and    Mr.    Murpht    of    New 
York) : 
H.R.  4341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions   under    which    posthospltal     home 
health  services  may  be  provided  under  part 
A  thereof,  and  home  health  services  may  be 
provided  under  part  B  thereof;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways-  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steel- 
man. Ms.  Abzuo.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bo- 
land.  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dbinan.  Mr. 
Eilbebg.  Mr.  F^lobio.  Mr.  Habbis.  Mr. 
liEHMAif,    Mr.    Ottingeb,    Mr.    Rees, 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Schboeder,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Vandeb    Veen,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Georgia) : 
H.R.  4342.  A  bill  to  encourage  conservation 
.of  natural  resources,  to  authorize  grants  to 
the  States  for  land  use  program,  to  coordi- 
nate Federal   actions  concerning  land   use; 
to  require  land  use  planning  for  the  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes-  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4343.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  convey  certain  lands   to  Nome. 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  4344.  A  bUl  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  beginning  March  28,  1976,  and 
ending   April   3.    1976.   as   National    Sunday 
■^School  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  BAUMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  En.- 

BEBO,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mrs.    Boccs,    Mr. 

Floeio,  Mr.  Baduxo.  Mr.  McDokauj 

of  Georgia,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Krtte- 

CEE,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 

H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  declare  the  first  Sunday  In 

April  of  each  year  as  National  Foster  Parents 

Day;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 

Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
unborn  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlclarv. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HKLSTOSKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill.  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Haw- 
KDis,  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 
UJ.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HJ.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   QUXB    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Udall)  : 
H  J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  designating 


the  week  beginning  March  9,  1975,?  as  Na- 
tional Girl  Scout  Week;  to  the  Coiimlttt>e 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, to  study  the  economic  and  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  acquiring  riparian 
rights  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  viater 
in  the  Gulf  of  California  for  the  piping  and 
pumping  of  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia to  Arizona  for  irrigation  purposes,  and 
to  acquire  a  permit  to  locate  a  desallnlzatlon 
plant  within- the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  McBwen.  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dickinson;  Mr.  Ham- 

MEESCHMIDT,    Mr.    BEVILL,    MT.    WaG- 
GONNER,     Mr.     QTJTB,     Mr.     CLEVELAND, 

Mr.  Brothill.  Mr.  Hannaford.  Mr. 
Moore,    Mr.    Blanchard.    Mr.    Eck- 
RARDT.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Pdlton,  Mr. 
Cotter,  and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  : 
H.J.  Res.  285.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
H.  Res.  275.  Resolution  provldUig  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means;  to  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnU 

istration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

44.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
relative  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
S.irety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

45.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
foreign  investment  in  the  energy  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.- 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  U.S.  flsherles 
managemsiit  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  introduced  a  bill 
(HJl.  4345)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  public 
lands  in  Alaska  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Northern  Alaska  for  use  as  a  mission  school." 
approved  August  8,  1953,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SEl^ATEr—Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwnrd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Judge,  we  beseech  Thee  to  forgive  those 
national  sins  which  so  easily  beset  us: 
our  wanton  waste  of  soil  and  sea,  our 
squandering  of  energy,  our  desecration 
of  natural  beauty,  our  heedlessness  of 
scars  of  nature  left  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  our  love  of  money,  our  contempt 
for  small  things  and  our  worship  of  big 
things,  the  loneliness  of  life  in  big  cities, 
the  dull  complacency  of  small  towns,  the 
degeneracy  of  our  culture,  our  bad  man- 
ners, and  our  indifference  to  suffering — 
for  these  wrongs  done  and  for  right 
things  left  imdone,  good  Lord,  forgive  us. 

Now  send  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  to 
heal,  cleanse,  and  renew  us.  that  we  may 
preserve  our  heritage  and  wisely  "serre 
the  present  age,  our  calling  to  fulfill." 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  4,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  want 
to  object — I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  plans  to 
ask  that  the  Senate  divide  the  hour  prior 
to  the  automatic  cloture  vote,  the  quo- 
rum call  preceding  the  cloture  vote, 
equally  between  the  proponents  and  the 


opponents  of  cloture,  as  has  been  the  in- 
variable custom  since  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  had  the  honor  to  serve  the 
people  of  Alabama  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  not  the  ma- 
jority leader's  intention. 

Mr.  ALL^.  Very  well.  The  Senator  is 
going  to  force  us  to  go  through  this 
charade     to     use     up     the    hour     to 

prevent 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

does  the  Senator  wish  to  object  or  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  reserving  the  right 

to  object  and  was  asking  a  question,  If 

I  might  be  permitted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
leader  hap  answered  the  question. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 
The  Journal  will  be  read. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orwr  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAJISFIELD'.  Mr.  President,  I-ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen).  If  this  is 
agreed  to,  they,  of  course,  can  farm  out 
the  time  to  people  to  whom  they  want 
to  yield  during  that  period. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  that  the 
time  between  now  and  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject—and  I  shall  not  object,  of  course — 
I  appreciate  the  majority  leader  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  situation  regarding  the  cloture 
motion.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  reading  of  the 
Journal?  Shall  the  Journal  be  considered 
as  having  been  read?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to  amend  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yielc^? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  (7RANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  change  with  respect 
to  rule  XXII,  Janet  Mueller,  of  my  staff, 
may  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
Yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina desires. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  Uie  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  as  I  recall,  four  Sena- 
tors were  in  the  Chamber,  hicluding  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  gave  a  detailed  re- 
view of  just  where  we  stand  in  this  rule 
XXn  matter.  I  fear  that  Senators,  im- 
less  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  will  not 
be  blessed  with  this  information. 

This  morning,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  prepared  a  very  brief 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  we  cir- 
culated to  those  Senators  who,  hopefully, 
are  not  beyond  redemption  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  contents  of  this  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  197S. 
Dear  Colleague:  Please  note  from  the 
speech  below  that  the  precedent  as  to  major- 
ity vote  cut-off  of  debate  has  not  been  re- 
versed, and  that  the  last  Mansfield  point  of 
order  was  never  acted  on  and  died  with  the 
adjournment    of    the    Senate    on    Monday, 

March  3.  1975. 

James  B.  Allen. 
Jesse  Helms. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  4,  1975) 
Amendment  or  Rtile  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vh-glnia  fear  obtaining  this 
time  for  me  to  speak  with  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  4. 

I  might  state  that  Senate  Resolution  4, 
Introduced  by  Its  chief  sponsors,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  seeks  to  change 
the  Senate  rules  without  following  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  makUig  that  change. 

Their  argument  is  that  at  the  start  of  a 
Congress,  the  Constitution  gave  them  the 
power  to  amend  the  rules  and  cut  off  debate 
on  the  resolution  to  amend  the  rules  or  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  such  a 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote.  Of  course,  the 
Constitution  says  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
merely  says  that  It  takes  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  that  both  Houses 
can  make  their  own  rules.  But  the  resolution 
was  introduced. 

Then,  following  the  Introduction  of  the 
resolution  and  the  making  of  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  resolu- 
tion, that  was  followed  by  a  motion  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  which  provided  for  Immediately 
cutting  off  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  debate,  without  any 
amendments,  and  without  any  intervening 
motions. 

A  point  of  order  was  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
nELD)  that  this  was  not  the  method  provided 
by  the  rules. 

As  soon  as  the  point  of  order  was  made, 
without  any  opportunity  to  discuss  the  point 
of  order — of  course,  the  point  of  order  was 
made  by  prearrangement — a  motion  to  table 
the  point  of  order  was  made.  The  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  Vice  President  Rocke- 
ri:n.ER.  said  that  since  a  constUutional  ques- 


tion was  involved  he  was  going  to  submit 
the  constitutional  question  to  the  Senate. 
But  he  did  not  submit  the  direct  question  to 
the  Senate.  He  said  In  effect  that  "Whatever 
the  Senate's  ruling  is  on  this  motion  to  table 
the  point  of  order.  I  am  going  to  consider 
that  as  a  decision  on  what  the  Senate  thinks 
the  Constitution  provides,  and  if  the  Senate 
tables  the  point  of  order,  I  am  going  to  put 
into  effect  the  very  provisions  of  the  Mondale 
resolution  forcing  the  motion  to  proceed  to  a 
\sote.  I  am  going  to  rule  that  whatever  the 
motion  provides,  I  am  going  to  consider  that 
as  having  been  passed,  and  if  the  motion  says 
that  there  shall  be  no  debate,  no  amend- 
ments, no  intervening  amendments,  even  be- 
fore that  motion  passes,  I  am  going  to  put 
that  rule  into  effect." 

And,  sure  enough,  he  did,  by  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  rules,  by  throwing  the  nil» 
book  out  of  the  window. 

So  the  motion  to  table  carried,  and  Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER  Said,  in  effect  that  whatever 
that  motion  provides,  I  am  going  to  say  it  Is 
in  effect  even  before  the  motion  is  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

So  that  was,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  a  political  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Vice  President.  It  seemed  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  reestablish  his  ultrallberal 
credentials  as  an  answer  to  the  false  impres- 
sion that  he  had  moved  toward  the  right  in 
recent  years.  So  he  has  established  that  posi- 
tion, and  has  become  the  ringleader  in  ram- 
ming this  rule  change  through  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  original  sponsors  of  this  rules 
change  outside  the  rules  have  slipped  into 
the  background.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  one 
of  those  Senators  have  a  word  to  say  or  a 
motion  to  make  or  a  question  to  ask  today, 
and  ever  since  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
has  taken  over  the  pushing  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  change  the  rule,  we  have  heard  noth- 
ing from  the  original  sponsors. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  when  you  drive  down 
the  highway.  In  the  experience  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  at  any  rate,  and  see  a 
little  filling  station  or  cafe  there  and  it  says, 
"Under  new  management,"  that  makes  me 
a  little  suspicious — there  was  s<Mnethlng 
wrong  with  the  first  management  or  they 
would  not  be  advertising  that  there  is  new 
management.  It  also  makes  me  Just  a  little 
bit  leery  of  the  new  management. 

In  like  fashion,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
similar  situation  here.  The  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution  is  under  new  management, 
and  I  wUl  have  to  say  it  is  somewhat  of  an 
improvement  in  the  management  the  resolu- 
tion had  prior  to  the  leadership  taking  it 
over. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  following  the  tabling 
of  the  Mansfield  motion,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Mondale  motion  chc*lng  off  debate 
said  there  could  not  be  intervening  motions, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  offered  a  motion. 
A  point  of  order  was  made,  a  motion  to 
table  the  point  of  order  was  made,  and  the 
point  of  order  was  tabled.  The  effect  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  was  to  say  that  the  Senate 
had  decided  that  Irrespective  of  the  Mondale 
motion  and  the  point  of  order  as  to  it  and 
the  tabling  of  the  point  of  order,  the  Senate 
felt  that  motions  ought  to  be  allowed. 

So  obviously.  Mr.  President,  the  gag  rule 
Senators  did  not  like  the  idea  of  motions 
being  able  to  be  presented  and  debated  and 
voted  on.    . 

So  the  distlngidshed  majority  leader,  al- 
ways willing  to  comply  and  oblige,  makes 
another  point  of  6rder  saying  that  the  Mon- 
dale motion  to  break  off  debate  is  out  of 
order  in  barring  amendments,  debate,  and 
IntervenUig  motions,  and  the  motion  to  ta- 
ble was  made  as  to  that  point  of  order.  That 
motion  to  table  passed  by  a  very  nanww  Tote 
of  46  to  43. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  after  some  11  Sena- 


tors took  the  Vice  President  to  task  for  not 
complying  with  the  Senate  rules  in  making 
recognition  of  Senators  and  a  furor  took 
place  here  on  the  floor,  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  I*".  Long  that  this  rules  change 
effort  be  changed  from  three-fifths  of  those 
present  to  cut  off  debate  to  three-fifths  of 
aU  those  In  the  Senate,  aU  those  elected 
and  having  been  sworn,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  that  it  would  take  60  Senators  to 
cut  off  debate  no  matter  how  many  were 
here. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  to  table  the 
ond  point  of  order  made  by  Mr.  Mans 
was  to  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
modest  success  that  had  been  made  bj 
free-debate  Senators  when  the  point  of  ^ 
made  to  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.'s  intervening 
motion  was  tabled;    for  the  effort  of  this 
tabling  was  that  the  Senate  ruled  that  in- 
tervening motions  were  in  fact  in  order. 

When  the  compromise  was  met  with  some 
favor  here  in  the  Senate,  not  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
or  the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt 
F.  Byrd.  Jr.  and  Btr.  Soott)  whom  I  see  in 
the  Chamber,  the  statement  was  made  bj 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
that  they  were  going  to  have  to  reverse  this 
precedent  that  had  been  set  about  a  major- 
ity cutting  off  debate  at  the  start  of  a  ses- 
sion or  else  he  would  not  be  for  the  com- 
promise. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  steps  were  taken,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  those  steps  were 
Ineffectual  to  accomplish  that  p\UT)ose  and. 
fxirther,  that  aU  of  those  who  made  that 
as  a  condition  for  accepting  the  compromise 
plan  and  agreeing  to  vote  for  cloture  on  to- 
morrow, the  terms  that  they  insisted  on  have 
not  been  met.  because  that  precedent  has 
not  been  reversed. 

The  first  motion  to  choke  off  debate  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  on  February  20; 
Mr.  Mansfield  made  his  point  of  order  then 
and  it  was  tabled;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
stated  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  that. 
Then,  it  was  not  until  several  days  later 
that  the  point  of  order  was  made  again  to 
portions  of  the  Mondale  motion  by  Mr.  Mans-« 
field  to  cut  the  ground  out  from  under  the 
right  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  free 
debt  Senators  to  offer  a  motion. 

A  motion  was  made  to  table  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order,  and  as  I  say.  it  carried  by  a 
voteof  46  to43. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  did  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  second 
Mansfield  point  of  order  was  tabled  and  the 
Senate  did  vote  to  reconsider.  Then  on  the 
putting  again  of  the  motion  to  table,  the 
Senate  refused  to  table  the  point  of  order. 
So  the  point  of  order  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. But  was  a  decision  made  by  the  Senate? 
No.  It  was  not  made. 

At  that  Juncture,  immediately  after  the 
Senate  had  refused  to  table  the  point  of 
order,  meaning  that  it  stlU  had  life,  but  It 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  filed  a  cloture  motion  with 
respect  to  the  motion  to  proceed  to  Senate 
Resolution  4,  and  then  he  adjourned  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes,  the  effect  of  which 
brought  down  and  killed  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  motion  to  proceed.  It  killed 
the  Mondale  choke-off  debate  motion,  and 
it  killed  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  has  never  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  cannot  be  acted  on 
so  we  still  have  these  precedents  which  would 
be  argued  as  being  precedents  for  cutting 
off  debate  on  rules  changes  at  the  start  of  a 
session  or  any  time  a  majority  says  they  can 
dolt. 

The  point  I  am  making.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  those  Senat<M»  who  felt  that  this  prece- 
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dent  was  being  overturned,  and  thinking 
that,  agreed  to  vote  for  clotiire  and  agreed 
to  vote  for  the  compromise,  are  deluding 
themselves  because  the  precedents  are  still 
there. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  further 
danger.  A  vote  on  cloture  Is  coming  up  to- 
morrow. Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  a  ma- 
jority, but  not  a  two-thirds  majority,  votes 
to  invoke  cloture,  that  Is,  to  cut  off  debate. 
Suppose  the  Presiding  Officer  said  it  either 
way,  that  two-thirds  not  having  voted  for 
clotture,  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is  not 
agreed  to  and  then  gag-rule  Senators  wo\ild 
appeal  that  on  the  very  same  precedent  that 
they  have  established.  Suppose  he  said  lack- 
ing a  two-thirds  vote  cloture  had  not  been 
invoked. 

You  would  have  the  parliamentary  ques- 
tion right  before  you  again  and  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  willing  to  go  against  the  rule 
and  to  choke  off  debate. 

Suppose  he  ruled,  "Now  having  established 
this  precedent  that  a  majority  can  cut  off 
debate,  even  though  two-thirds  have  not 
voted  to  invoke  cloture,  I  declare  that  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked,  because  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  asked 
for  it  and  under  the  riiles,  xmder  my  rul- 
ing"— not  the  rules  but  the  Vice  President's 
ruling — "a  majority  can  cut  off  debate." 

So  either  way  you  go,  Mr.  F>resident.  the 
free  debate  Senators  are  in  for  a  bad  day 
unless  they  band  together  and  vote  against 
the  cloture  on  tomorrow,  against  this  com- 
promise. Even  then,  Mr.  President,  there  la 
no  assurance  that  they  would  not  ram  the 
rules  change  through  whether  they  wo\ild 
vote  cloture  or  not.  Mark  my  words.  If  they 
fail  to  get  cloture,  they  are  going  to  con- 
tend that  it  does  not  take  two-thirds  under 
the  Constitution. 

So  It  is  beads  they  win,  tails  we  lose,  be- 
cause there  is  little  chance  either  way  the 
result  goes,  given  the  determination  of  an 
arrogant  majority  and  a  determined  pre- 
siding officer. 

I  make  these  points,  Mr.  President,  Just 
to  show  that  while  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  engage  in  negotiations  look- 
ing to  this  so-called  compromise.  If  condi- 
tions were  in  fact  exacted  that  this  precedent 
be  overtiu-ned — it  has  not  been  overtiurned, 
and  even  If  it  has  been  overtiurned  momen- 
tarily— there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it  being 
raised  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  it  would  be 
much  better  to  go  down  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple than  to  compromise  on  a  halfway 
measure. 

I  might  say  that  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  1  refers  to  this  as  a  "Dubious  Com- 
promise." I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  says  that  the  gag-rule  Senators  should 
not  accept  this  because  they  could  have 
gotten  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   1,  1975] 
Dubious    Compromise 

After  winning  an  historic  victory  for  the 
fundamental  principle  of  majority  rule,  the 
United  States  Senate  seems  about  to  sur- 
render that  principle  to  bully-boy  tactics. 

A  week  ago,  a  bipartisan  majority  sustained 
Vice  President  Rockefeller's  n:llng  that  a  new 
Senate  cannot  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  a 
previous  Senate  and  can  adopt  new  rules  by 
majority  vote.  But  Senator  James  Allen, 
Alabama  Democrat,  would  not  accept  defeat. 
He  continued  his  defense  of  the  filibuster, 
and  for  five  days  paralyzed  the  Senate  with 
an  endless  round  of  frivolous  and  dilatory 
motions. 

On  Wednesday,  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
finally  refused  to  entertain  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  from  Senator  Allen,  a  refusal  which 
is    within    a    presiding    officer's    discretion. 


Right-wing  veterans  led  by  Senators  Gold- 
water,  Arizona  Republican,  and  Long,  Loui- 
siana Democrat,  then  launched  a  concerted 
and  verbally  violent  attack  on  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, accusing  him  of  unfairness  and  of  at- 
tempting to  "bulldoze"  Senator  Allen  Into 
submisison. 

Instead  of  countering  these  patently  un- 
true charges,  the  Senate  reformers  chose  that 
moment  to  cave  in  and  accept  a  "com- 
promise" offered  by  Senator  Long.  The  re- 
formers bad  been  seeking  to  reduce  the  ma- 
jority needed  to  Invoke  cloture  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fiftbs  of  those  present  and 
voting.  The  compromise  would  substitute  a 
"constitutional"  three-fifths  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Senate,  that  Is,  sixty 
votes. 

Since  the  full  Senate  is  rarely  present  for 
any  vote,  the  disadvantage  of  this  new  rule 
as  compared  to  what  the  reformers  were 
seeking — and  had  actually  won  a  week  ago — 
is  readily  apparent.  Thus,  if  eighty  Senators 
showed  up  for  a  vote,  three-fifths  of  that 
number — 48 — could  Impose  cloture.  Under 
the  Long  compromise,  sixty  votes  would  be 
needed. 

Even  worse,  the  Long  compromise  fxirther 
provides  that  in  the  future,  the  rule  can  be 
changed  only  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  That 
stultifies  the  reformers'  victory  of  a  week  ago 
when  for  the  first  time  a  majority  sustained 
the  Vice  President's  ruling  that  no  Senate 
can  tie  the  hands  of  a  future  Senate  in  that 
fashion. 

If  Senate  liberals  in  both  parties  vote  for 
this  compromise  next  week,  £is  they  now  ap- 
pear willing  to  do,  they  will  be  svirrenderlng 
to  the  obfuscating  and  intimidating  tactics 
of  one  man  and  a  diehard  minority.  Only 
Vice  President  Rockefeller  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  this  fracas  with  honor.  Under 
false  and  unrelenting  attack,  he  met  his  first 
test  as  the  Senate's  presiding  officer  with 
fidelity  to  principle  and  dignified  self- 
restraint. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanitaous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  another  article  dated  Monday, 
March  3,  1975,  from  the  New  York  Times. 
This  time  by  an  Independent  columnist,  Mr. 
William  Safire. 

I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  It  first.  Here 
is  a  disinterested  assessment  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's actions— 

"With  a  majority  steamroller  piloted  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  member  of  the  minority — 
Senator  Long — senses  defeat  and  Is  suggest- 
ing a  milder  formula  to  stop  dissent.  He  Is 
wrong;  once  the  gates  are  lowered,  nothing 
he  writes  in  his  resolution — 

And  I  v/lsh  the  Senator  were  here  at  this 

time 

"is  going  to  keep  succeeding  majorities  from 
making  it  possible  for  a  simple  majority  to 
cut  off  debate.  And  then  you  might  as  well 
not  have  a  Senate  at  all." 

That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  and  the  Senators  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Harrt  p.  Byrd  and  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  and  many  others  have  been  arguing 
here  in  the  Chamber.  This  is  the  start  of  a 
chain  reaction  that  will  end  up  with  majority 
cloture  because  majority  cloture  has  already 
been  applied  in  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  this  article  Is 
"Crushing  Dissent  in  the  Senate."  You  can 
crush  dissent  In  the  Senate  and  you  are 
letting  the  country  in  for  very  bad  times 
and  very  bad  situations  where  the  rights  of 
the  minority  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be 
run  over  roughshod,  even  as  we  have  seen 
in  this  Chamber  in  the  last  2  weeks.  That  is 
a  pretty  good  example  of  what  a  ruthless 
majority  and  a  ruthless  Presiding  Officer  can 
do  to  achieve  whatever  ends  they  might  de- 
sire. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  March  3,  1975] 

Crushing  Dissent  in  tre  Senate 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington. — Good  men,  nobly  motivated 
by  the  spirit  of  reform,  can  do  more  harm 
to  our  political  system  than  the  worst  vil- 
lains lusting  after  power. 

A  serious  attempt  is  being  made  in  the 
Senate  this  week  to  alter  the  compromise 
made  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  At  that  time,  representatives  of  the 
smaller  states  were  fearful  of  a  "tyranny  of 
the  majority"  in  a  legislature  reflecting  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Contrariwise,  the 
states  with  large  populations  were  not  about 
to  give  In  to  demands  that  all  states  have 
eqital  votes. 

So  the  6hecks-and-balances  compromise 
of  a  bicameral,  or  two-house,  legislature  was 
struck:  "Majority  rule,"  based  on  population, 
would  be  the  character  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  "deliberation"  or  minority 
protection  based  on  the  same  number  of 
Senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  state 
legislatures,  would  be  the  character  of  the 
Senate. 

For  two  centuries,  the  Senate  has  helped 
make  the  Democratic  experiment  work  by 
preventing  the  excesses  of  democracy.  Time 
after  time,  lonely  dissenters — right  and 
'  wrong — have  used  the  Senate's  rules  to  delay, 
to  restrain,  to  force  some  adjustment  to 
minority  demands.'  Ultimately,  the  theory 
went,  the  majority  would  rule,  but  not  until 
the  passions  of  the  moment — or  of  the  year — 
had  passed. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Senate  agreed 
^to  attune  itself  more  closely  to  the  popular 
will  by  permitting  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  people,  and  they  agreed  to  limit 
debate  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  treating  the 
veto  of  a  mUiority  the  same  as  a  veto  by 
vthe  President^ 

All  along,  however.  Senators  remembered 
what  a  senate  was  for,  why  It  had  been 
created  in  the  first  place;  to  protect  the 
minority,  to  ensiire  deliberation,  to  make  it 
impossible  to  crush  dissent  under  the  steam- 
roller of  democratic  majority  rule. 

Now  there  Is  a  move  to  make  the  Senate 
into  a  kind  of  slower  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Senators  who  want  to  change  the 
rules  to  make  it  possible  to  cut  off  debate 
with  only  a  three-fifths  vote  say  this  will 
make  it  harder  for  a  minority  to  obstrvict 
progressive  legislation.  And  so  it  will. 

The  majorltarlans  say  the  filibuster  is 
anti-democratic.  They  are  absolutely  right, 
if  a  democracy  is  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
majority.  And  the  majorltarlans  say  they  will 
let  the  majority  talk  for  weeks  under  the 
new  rules,  on  the  majority's  kind  of  suffer- 
ance, as  if  talking — and  not  checking  ma- 
jority power — were  the  central  issue. 

Helping  to  crash  through  the  resistance  to 
this  radical  change  In  character  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  its  new  presiding  officer.  Vice  President 
Rockefeller.  He  ruled  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
dissenters  at  the  start,  which  was  not  un- 
precedented; but  then  he  went  on  to  refuse 
to  recognize  Senators  who  wanted  to  oppose 
the  motion. 

When  Senator  James  Allen  rose  with  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  Mr.  Rockefeller  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  or  to  see,  and  instead 
went  to  a  vote  the  majority  wanted.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Rockefeller  sees  enormous  mis- 
chief in  delay.    . 

With  the  majority  steamroller  piloted  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  member  of  the  minority — 
Senator  Long — senses  defeat  and  is  suggest- 
ing a  milder  formula  for  stopping  dissent.  He 
is  wrong;  once  the  gates  are  lowered,  nothing 
he  writes  into  his  resolution  is  going  to  keep 
succeeding  majorities  from  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  simple  majority  to  cut  off  debate. 
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And  then  you  might  as  well  not  have  a 
Senate  at  all. 

Senators  Mondale  and  Pearson,  who  de- 
signed this  steamroller,  an  men  with  the 
tjest  of  Intentions  who  want  only  to  turn  the 
Senate  into  a  more  active  body,  more  capa- 
ble of  defying  a  President,  more  able  to  exert 
leadership.  With  much  logic,  they  can  point 
out  how  a  minority  in  the  Senate  was  able 
to  obstruct  the  rights  of  a  black  majority  for 
generations. 

But  they  are  fiddling  with  the  foundations 
of  a  good  system  In  order  to  Improve  the 
iliances  for  this  yeai's  legislation.  The  auto-, 
niatlc  supporters  of  good-guy  reformers 
might  want  to  consider  the  day  when  the 
other  side  is  In  the  saddle. 

Might  it  not  be  possible,  only  a  decade  or 
so  ^ence,  for  the  political  picture  to  change 
so  that  a  revived  "silent  majwity"  is  reflected 
by  a  conservative  Senate  and  House,  a  con- 
servative President,  and  a  conservative  Su- 
preme Court? 

It  could  happen  here.  And  then  some  little 
group  of  willful  men,  or  some  willful  group 
of  little  men,  or  some  fighting  band  of  big 
men,  will  arlae  In  the  Senate  to  dissent  from 
the  popular  tide.  Brave  liberals  all,  tbey  wUl 
fling  their  voices  and  their  votes  In  the  way 
of  right-wing  retrogression.  perh;H>s  led  by 
a  white-haired  Fritz  Mondale  battling  to  save 
the  victories  of  the  seventies. 

And  their  dissent  will  .be  choked  off  by  a 
simple  majority  cloture,  their  resistance  flat- 
tened by  the  monstrous  steamroller  of  their 
own  Invention.  Poetic  injustice  will  triumph, 
the  temporary  majority  will  rule,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Senate  will  be 
dead. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Mansfield,  In  the  early 
days  of  this  debate,  denounced  this  effort  to 
try  to  amend  the  Senate  rule  but  not  fol- 
lowing the  Senate  rules  In  amending  those 
rules.  He  said  they  excuse  It  by  saying  that 
the  laudable  ends  justify  the  means.  He  said, 
"I  reject  that.  I  reject  unworthy  means  em- 
ployed to  achieve  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  desirable  result." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
unite  against  thl^  effort  to  ram  cloture  down 
our  throats.  As  I  say.  the  danger  there  also 
is  even  if  they  do  not  invoke  cloture,  by  a 
majority  vote  they  will  say  that  cloture  has 
been  Invoked  anyhow. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is  that 
there  Is  some  lack  of  understanding  among 
people  who  were  not  familiar  with  what  was 
going  on  here  in  the  Senate  from  12  until 
2  o'clock.  The  point  was  that  during  that 
time  It  was  possible  that  an  original  resolu- 
tion by  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  which  does  put  Into  effect  the  com- 
promise plan  could  have  been  brought  up. 
I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Is  sincere  in  supporilng  It.  If  that 
had  been  allowed  to  come  up  even  for  a 
minute,  the  cloture  motion  would  have  been 
filed  on  that  and  we  would  have  had  the 
cloture  vote  on  that  on  Thursday.  As  It  is 
now,  we  can  keep  the  situation  on  an  even 
keel  and  not  allow  the  dtstlngulBhed  as- 
.sistant  majority  leader  to  bring  up  his  reso- 
lution and  file  cloture.  We  will  have  two 
cloture  votes:  one  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
and  then,  when  and  if  that  Is  voted,  another 
cloture  motion  would  be  fiJed  as  to  Senate 
Resolution  4.  That  would  be  voted  on  on 
Friday. 

So  it  was  necessary  that  this  whole  2-hour 
period  be  occupied  with  priority  matters  be- 
fore we  got  to  the  matter  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  keep  that  from  ever  being  the  pend- 
ing business  until  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

When  you  are  chasing  big  game  sometimes 
you  see  a  rabbit  cross  your  trail  and  you  for- 


get yovir  big  game  and  go  off  after  that  rab- 
bit. I  am  just  hopeful  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  favor  free  debate  will  not  chase 
this  rabbit  of  compromise.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  going  to  get  the  compromise  through 
clotiure;  because  even  if  cloture  Is  not  In- 
voked, it  is  my  firm  Judgment  and  opinion 
that  a  majority  will  ran-.  It  through  anyhow. 
Those  are  the  remarks  that  I  want  to  make 
for  the  Recokd.  I  appreciate  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Btro)  allowing  me  to  address — If  not  the 
Members  of  the  Senate — the  Congbessionai. 
Record  and  the  public  record,  and  the  public 
in  general,  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  mj'self  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday,  near  the 
end  of  the  day's  session,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  got 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  might  speak  for  30  min- 
utes on  the  parliamentary  situation,  and 
he  did  speak  extemporaneously.  In  order 
tr  conserve  time,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  read  a  porticm  of  his 
extempoi'aneous  speech  of  yesterday, 
pointing  out  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  this  time,  pointing  out  that  those  Sen- 
ators who  tlilnk  that  the  precedent  that 
has  been  set  as  to  a  majority  choking  o£f 
debate  having  been  reversed  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  deluding  themselves.  Those  who 
have  agreed  to  this  so-called  compromise 
settlement  of  the  rules  issue — those  who 
agi'eed  to  go  along  on  the  understanding 
that  the  precedent  was  reversed — have 
every  right,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  to  have  pointed  out  that  the 
precedent  has  not  been  reversed,  and 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  go  along 
with  the  compromise. 

On  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama had  this  to  say: 

When  the  compromise  was  met  with  some 
favor  here  In  the  Senate,  not  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or  the 
Senator  tram  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  or 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  P. 
Btrd,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Scott)  whom  I  see  in  the 
Chamber,  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
distingtilshed  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OsiFFiN),  the  assistant  minority  leader,  that 
they  were  going  to  have  to  reverse  this  prec- 
edent that  had  been  set  about  a  majority 
cutting  off  debate  at  the  start  of  a  session 
or  else  he  would  not  be  for  the  compromise — 

That  was  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  drew  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  — 

Well,  Mr.  President,  steps  were  taken,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  those  steps  were 
ineffectual  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and, 
further,  that  all  of  those  who  made  that  as 
a  condition  for  accepting  the  compromise 
plan  and  agreeing  to  vote  for  cloture  on  to- 
morrow— 

Today,  of  course— 
the  terms  that  they  insisted  on  have  not 
been  met.  because  that  precedent  has  not 
been  reversed. 

The  first  motion  to  choke  off  debate  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  on  Pebruary  20; 
Mr.  Mansfield  made  his  point  of  order  then 
and  It  was  tabled;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
stated  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  that. 

Then,  it  was  not  until  several  days  later 
that  the  point  of  order  was  made  again  to 
portions  of  the  Mondale  motion  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field to  cut  the  ground  out  from  imder  the 


right  that  had  been  acqtilred  by  the  free 
debt  Senators  to  offer  a  motion. 

A  motion  was  made  to  table  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order,  and  as  I  say.  It  carried  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  43. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  did  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  second 
Mansfield  point  cf  order  was  tabled  and  the 
Senate  did  vote  to  reconsider.  Then  on  the 
putting  again  of  the  motion  to  table,  the 
Senate  refused  to  table  the  point  of  order — 

Mr.  President,  let  us  analyze  and  see 
if  anything  tias  been  reversed — 

So  the  point  of  order  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate. But  was  a  decision  made  by  the  Senate? 
No.  it  was  not  made. 

At  that  Juncture,  Immediately  after  the 
Senate  bad  refused  to  table  the  point  of 
order,  meaning  that  it  stUl  had  life,  but  It 
had  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro),  filed  a  cloture  motion  with 
respect  to  the  motion  to  iM-oceed  to  Senate 
Resolution  4,  and  then  be  adjourned  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes,  the  effect  of  which 
brought  down  and  killed  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  motion  to  proceed.  It 
killed  the  Mondale  choke-oS  debate  motion, 
and  It  kUled  the  point  of  order. 

That,  I  assume.  Is  unquestioned.  So  the 
point  of  order  was  killed  without  ever 
being  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  It  was  just 
withdrawn  from  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion by  action  of  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader — 

The  point  of  order  has  never  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  cannot  be  acted 
on — ^^ 

Because  it  is  not  before  the  Senate  now. 
It  was  killed  by  the  adjom-nment  of  the 
Senate — 

So  we  still  have  these  precedents  which 
would  be  argued  as  being  precedents  for 
cutting  off  debate  on  rules  changes  at  the 
start  of  a  session  or  any  time  a  majority  says 
they  can  do  It. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that,  those  Senators  who  felt  that  this  prec- 
edent was  being  overturned — 

And  I  make  my  remarks  specifically  to 
the  Senators  on  the  floor  who  may  be 
deluding  themselves  that  this  precedent 
has  been  overruled — 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  those  Senators  who  felt  that  this  prec- 
edent was  tielng  overturned,  and  thinking 
that,  agreed  to  vote  for  cloture  and  agreed 
to  vote  for  the  compromise,  are  deluding 
themselves  because  the  precedents  are  still 
there. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  further 
danger. 

I  want  Senators  to  understand  jusi 
what  they  are  voting  for  when  they  vote 
for  cloture.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  will  keep  the  chair,  because  a 
httle  later  I  wish  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Vice  President,  if  he  will  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  that  purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  am  de- 
lighted to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  further  danger — a  vote  on  cloture  is 
coming  up — as  I  said  yesterday,  "on  to- 
morrow"— it  is  coming  up  in  just  a  few 
minutes — 

Suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  a  majority, 
but  not  a  two-thirds  majority,  votes  to  in- 
voke cloture,  that  Is,  to  cut  off  debate.  Sup- 
pose the  Presiding  Officer  said  It  either  way. 
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that  two-thirds  not  having  voted  for  cloture, 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is  not  agreed 
to  and  then  gag  rule  Senators  would  appeal 
that  on  the  very  same  precedent  that  they 
have  established.  Suppose  he  said  lacking  a 
two-thirds  vote  cloture  had  not  been 
invoked. 

Il3  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
n  ruling  on  that  provided  the  vote  falls 
short  of  two-thirds : 

You  would  hav^  the  parliamentary  ques- 
tion right  before  you  again  and  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  willing  to  go  against  the  rule 
and  to  choke  off  debate. 

Suppose  he  ruled.  "Now  having  established 
this  precedent  that  a  majority  can  cut  off 
debate,  even  though  two-thirds  have  not 
'.  oted  to  invoke  cloture,  I  declare  that  clotiire 
has  been  invoked. 

Or  this  is  the  Vice  President  speakuig 
in  a  hypothetical  situation — 
because  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  asked  for  it  and  under  the 
rules,  under  my  ruling" — not  the  rules  but 
the  Vice  President's  ruling — "a  majority  can 
cut  off  debate." 

So  either  way  you  go,  Mr.  President,  the 
free  debate  Senators  are  in  for  a  bad  day 
unless  they  band  together  and  vote  against 
the  cloture  on  tomorrow,  against  this  com- 
promise. Even  -then,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  they  would  not  ram  the 
rules  change  through  whether  they  would 
votexjloture  or  not.  Mark  my  words.  If  thej 
fail  to  get  cloture — 

That  is,  if  they  fail  to  get  two-thirds— 
they  are  going  to  contend  that  it  does  not 
take  two-thirds  under  the  Constitution. 

That  very  same  contention  was  made 
in  1957  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  moved  to  table  the  appeal 
and  the  Senate  did  table  the  appeal — 

So  it  is  heads  they  win,  tails  we  lose, 
because  there  is  little  chance  either  way  the 
result  goes,  given  the  determination  of  an 
arrogant  majority  and  a  determined  presid- 
ing officer. 

I  make  these  points.  Mr.  President,  Just  to 
show  that  whUe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
did  not  engage  in  negotiations  looking  to 
this  so-called  compromise,  if  conditions  were 
in  fact  exacted  that  this  precedent  be  over- 
turned— it  has  not  been  overturned — it  has 
not  been  overturned,  and  even  if  it  hes 
been  overturned  momentarily — there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  it  being  raised  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  it  would  be 
much  better  to  go  down  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple than  to  compromise  on  a  half-way 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  when  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  just  a  few  min- 
utes under  the  cloture  petition  before  the 
Senate,  wUl  it  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
end  the  debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  answer  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  if  the  mo- 
tion is  made  under  cloture  rule  XXII, 
then  it  will  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to  be 
operative. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  asking  specifically 
on  the  vote  that  is  to  be  put  to  the  Senate 
at  approximately  1 :  15.  Will  that  particu- 
lar vote,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from, 
require  a  two-thirds  majority  to  close  off 
debate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  cloture  has 
been  filed  under  the  rule,  the  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 


Presiding  OflBcer,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me 
some  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  listened  with  at- 
tention to  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama.  At 
one  point  during  the  debate  I  did  indi- 
cate my  view  that  it  would  be  important 
to  a  compromise  to  reverse  the  earlier 
action  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Mansfield  point  of  order.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  to 
others  that,  in  the  context  in  which  we 
are  operating,  I  believe  we  went  as  far 
as  we  could  go,  as  a  practical  matter, 
and  the  effect  of  the  action  taken  was 
to  reverse  the  situation  that  earlier 
prevailed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  crucial  ruling  of 
the  Chair  related  to  the  effect  of  a  vote 
by  the  Senate  to  lay  on  the  table  a  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  argu- 
ment concerning  the  appropriateness  of 
such  a  ruling  by  the  Chair. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate  did  recon- 
sider its  earlier  vote  on  the  motion  to 
lay  the  point  of  order  on  the  table,  and 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  reverse  its 
earlier  decision  on  that  question  accord- 
ingly to  the  extent  that  any  significance 
was  attached  by  the  Chair  to  that  earlier 
vote,  it  was  rescinded  or  upset. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out  that,  after  voting  to  recon- 
sider, and  after  voting  down  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  the  Senate  did  not 
then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  point  of  order 
itself. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
at  the  same  point  where  we  were  before 
the  point  of  order  was  interposed,  and 
the  situation  is  ai  it  existed  back  in  1967, 
when  the  Senate  did  take  that  third 
step,  and  did,  by  a  majority  vote,  rule 
valid  the  point  of  order,  which  on  that 
occasion  was  made  by  the  late  Senator 
from  IlUnois,  Mr.  Dirksen. 

The  precedent  established  in  1967  is 
still  in  effect.  To  the  extent  that  prece- 
dents are  meaningful,  it  can  be  said  that 
when  a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  1967 
voted  to  sustain  a  point  of  order  similar 
to  that  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, a  precedent  was  established  which 
is  still  in  effect. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
once  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  had 
been  reconsidered  and  reversed,  the  point 
of  order,  then  would  have  been  debat- 
able— if  those  working  for  the  compro- 
mise had  elected  to  seek  a  vote  on  the 
point  of  order  itself. 

If  we  had  taken  that  route,  I  wonder 
whether  and  how  soon  the  Senate  would 
have  been  permitted  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  point  of  order  itself. 

Insofar  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
I  believe  we  did  achieve  what  was  essen- 
tial and  necessary.  We  did  reverse  the 
earlier  unfortunate  action  of  the  Senate 
by  reconsidering  and  voting  down  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  point  of 
order. 


I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  no  point  at  all  to 
his  argument.  He  makes  a  point  worth 
noting.  Of  course,  I  was  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  did  not  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  the  point  of  order.  But  weigh- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
taldng  that  route,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion—a different  conclusion  than,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama — that  those  who 
do  not  like  the  Mondale  resolution 
would  fare  much  better  if  we  accept  the 
compromise — would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  5  minutes 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  on  my  time. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  says  that 
we  are  now  back  where  we  were  follow- 
ing the  1967  ruling,  where  the  Senate 
failed  to  lay  on  the  table  the  point  of 
order  which  was  similar  to  the  point 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  * 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  made. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Senator 
overlooks  the  precedent  that  was  estab- 
lished on  February  20,  when  the  Mondale 
majority  debate  choke-off  motion  was 
made.  The  point  of  order  was  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
at  that  time,  and  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  made,  on  February  20,  and 
it  did  carry. 

The  only  thing  that  would  have  re- 
versed that  precedent  would  have  been 
action  on  the  point  of  order.  So  the  point 
of  order  reversing  the  tabling  of  the 
second  Mansfield  point  of  order  is  all 
that  has  been  reversed,  and  not  the  Feb- 
ruary 20  precedent.  So  it  would  take  ac- 
tion on  the  point  of  order,  which  died 
when'  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  made  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ and  the  Senate  did  adjourn. 

The  live  precedent  right  now,  if  they 
are  looking  for  a  precedent — I  do  not 
think  they  need  it,  Mr.  President;  it  has 
been  demonstrated — but  the  live  prece- 
dent is  the  precedent  of  February  20,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  says  that 
that  precedent  has  not  been  overruled 
and  would  not  be  overruled  unless  this 
point  of  order  that  Senator  Mansfield 
made,  the  second  point  of  order  he  made, 
was  acted  on.  So  we  are  still  operating 
imder  the  February  20  precedent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Senator's  argument  would  have  more 
validity  if,  on  February  20,  the  Senate 
had  actually  voted  on  the  point  of  order. 
But  the  Senate  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  said  he  was  going  to 
use  that  vote  to  determine  the  Senate's 
feeling  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Mondale  debate  choke-off  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  crucial  point,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
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table  and  the  Interpretation  which  the 
Chair  has  attached  the  Senate's  vote. 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  Yes,  but  if  the 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now,  in  view  of  his  in- 
terpretation, it  was  very  important  and 
significant  that  the  Senate  reconsidered 
its  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  point 
of  order  on  this  most  recent  occasion,  and 
reversed  itself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  it  still  never 
passed  on  the  point  of  order,  to  reverse 
the  damage  that  was  done  on  February 
20.  I  just  wanted  to  call  that  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Senator  is  not  reciting  facts  accurately, 
but  I  do  not  attach  the  same  significance 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  highly 
technical  kind  of  argument.  In  terms  of 
substance  and  intent,  the  Senate  has 
done  what  is  necessary  to  reverse — very 
emphatically  and  very  dramatically — the 
action  taken  earlier.  And  we  can  con- 
tinue to  point  out  that  in  1967,  the 
Senate,  by  majority  vote,  did  sustain  a 
similar  point  of  order.  That  precedent 
still  stand  and  I,  for  one,  I  want  to  leave 
that  argument  on  the  Record,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  posture  for  the  Senate  to  be  in. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama maintains  that  the  only  way  to 
reverse  the  February  20  precedent  would 
have  been  to  have  acted  on  the  point  of 
order  itself.  Had  the  Senate  acted  on  that 
point  of  order  and  stated  that  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  motion  was  out  of  order, 
then  that  would  reverse  February  20. 
But  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  saw  to  it  that  the  Senate  had 
no  opportimlty  to  vote  on  the  point  of 
order,  because  he  moved  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  for  5  minutes.  That  had  the  effect 
of  killing  the  point  of  order  without  the 
Senate  having  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  very  disturbed. 
I  lent  my  support  toward  a  compromise, 
because  I  was  afraid  that  the  Senate  was 
drifting  into  a  situation  where  we  woiLd 
no  longer  be  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  just  another  body  where  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  a  majority  would 
be  in  control,  and  that  we  would  not  be  a 
deliberative  body.  I  did  not  want  that  to 
happen. 

I  thought  the  compromise  consisted  of 
two  parts:  one,  a  reversal  of  the  prece- 
dents or  near  precedents  that  were  es- 
tablished; and  the  other  one  to  go  not  to 
a  two-thirds  vote  but  to  a  three -fifths 
constitutional  requirement. 

I  disagreed  with  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair.  The  Vice  President,  in  essence, 
ruled,  as  I  understand,  that  when  we 
voted  on  a  motion  to  table  a  point  of 
order  that  the  tabling  motion  constituted 
a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  merits  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  merits  of  the  mo- 
tion, yes. 

That  is  not  true.  If  a  point  of  order  is 


made  and  then  tabled,  the  Senate  is  in 
the  same  position  as  if  the  point  of  order 
had  never  been  made.  So  the  vote  should 
be  submitted  on  the  motion  itself.  That 
was  not  done. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  part  of  the 
agreement  here  was  that  the  procedure 
would  be  corrected,  and  then  the  three- 
fifths  constitutional  majority  would  pre- 
vail. I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  fron-.  Alabama  what  vote  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  clearly  correct 
the  procedures  to  which  he  has  objected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska says,  when  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  adjourned  the 
Senate  or  the  Senate  adjourned  in  re- 
sponse to  his  request,  that  killed  this 
point  of  order.  It  is  no  longer,  without 
a  decision  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  vote  was  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 
The  action  that  was  taken 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  that  point  of  order 
that  should  be  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  point  of  order  should 
have  been  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  order  for 
a  cloture  vote,  at  the  time  of  the  cloture 
vote  that  the  Mansfield  point  of  order 
be  debated  for  30  minutes,  and  that  a 
vote  be  taken  upon  it  before  we  proceed 
to  the  cloture  vote. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Bttmfers  assumed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object-: — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  Much  has  been 
said  with  respect  to  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  certain  portions  of  the  Mondale 
motion;  the  fact  that  that  point  of  order 
was  tabled;  that  the  vote  was  reconsid- 
ered by  which  the  vote  was  tabled;  that 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  untable  the  ma- 
jority leader's  point  of  order;  and  that 
I  then  moved  to  adjourn  the  Senate  for 
5  minutes  on  Monday. 

I  think,  as  we  have  seen  demonstrated 
here,  various  interpretations  can  be 
placed  upon  what  happened,  depending 
upon  one's  personal  point  of  view,  and 
the  cause  that  one  seeks  to  further. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  when  he 
said  that  the  Senate  marched  up  the 
hill,  tabled  the  Mansfield  point  of  order, 
and  then  marched  back  down  the  hill 
when  it  reconsidered  the  vote,  and  when 
it  untabled  the  Mansfield  point  of  order. 
In  so  doing,  the  Senate  reversed  its  pre- 
vious vote  to  table  the  Mansfield  point 
of  order. 

Now,  the  reason  we  did  not  go  further 
at  that  point  was,  as  the  distinguished 
Republican  whip  has  stated,  the  point  of 
order  was  back  before  the  Senate  and 
would  have  been  debatable.  The  Senate 
had  reversed  itself,  and  had  shown  an 
Inclination  to  move  In  a  new  direction 
on  the  point  of  order,  by  having  untabled 


the  point  of  order.  The  point  of  order 
was  then  left  to  stand  with  no  further 
action  thereon. 

The  Senate  had  been  in  session  for 
several  calendar  days,  and  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  to 
seek  to  have  the  resolution.  Senate  Re-so- 
lution  93:— which  had  been  introduced 
late  last  week — come  over  under  the  rule. 
Only  an  adjournment  would  initiate  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield  for  an  observation  with  respect  to 
his  reservation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  let  me  complete  my  statement? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
because  I  believe  he  is  in  error 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  if  I 
have  made  an  incorrect  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  rose  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  a  point  of  order  on  my  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  Senator's  control,  and  he 
yielded  himself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
myself  for  just  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  unanimous  consent  I  proposed  it 
would  avoid  a  long  debate  on  this  and 
would  clarify  the  situation?  That  is  why 
I  hoped  that  by  imanimous  consent  it 
could  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  stiU 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  desirable,  in  the  view  of 
the  leadership,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
so  that  the  machinery  could  begin  mov- 
ing whereby  Senate  Resolution  93  would 
come  over  under  the  rule.  There  were 
other  reasons,  as  well.  For  example,  the 
leadership  expected  an  objection  to  the 
request  to  suspend  the  reading  of  the 
Journal — which  had  been  building  up 
for  several  days.  By  adjourning  for  5 
minutes  and  having  the  Journal  read  on 
Monday  evening,  the  Senate  saved  a  day 
and  cleared  the  way  for  morning  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday  to  open  the  door  for 
Senate  Resolution  93  to  come  up  under 
the  rule,  which  did  not  occur  because 
the  opponents  were  successful  in  run- 
ning the  clock  for  the  first  2  hours.  In 
any  event,  the  Senate  did  reverse  its 
previous  action  tabUng  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that 
aside  from  all  the  talk  about  precedents 
this  Senate  has  been  lately  moving  in  a 
very  dsmgerous  direction.  Six  weeks  ago, 
I  would  not  have  given  10  cents  for  the 
chance  of  any  action  on  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale >.  But 
within  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  seen  a 
precipitous  change  in  the  mood  of  this 
Senate,  and  I  feel  that  that  mood  bodes 
no  good  for  those  who  are  determined 
to  prevent  a  change  in  Senate  rule 
XXII. 

I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to  the 
Mondale  motion  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
But,  regardless  of  the  most  recent  prece- 
dent or  any  other  precedent,  may  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  the  Senate  does 
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not  change  Senate  rule  XXn  now,  and 
change  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring  about 
an  equitable,  fair,  and  moderate  result, 
a  different  kind  of  result  will  ultimately 
but  siurely  eventuate. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  Senator 
trom  Minnesota  and  his  colleagues  can 
invoke  majority  cloture  on  this  Senate — 
if  not  now  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be 
invoked  later. 

May  I  point  to  an  event  which  occurred 
I'l  the  Senate  in  1969. 

Have  my  5  minutes  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  just  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask— 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  my  inclination  is  not  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  be  objected  to  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  think  as 
times  goes  on,  the  chances  are  it  will  not 
be  objected  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  the  Senator  is 
right.  Some  may  appear  that  are  not  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  16,  1969, 
Vice  President  Humphrey  was  in  the 
Chair.  He  directed  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quo- 
rum, and  after  a  quorum  had  been  ascer- 
tained the  cloture  motion  was  restated 
to  the  Senate,  and,  imder  the  rule,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  vote  by  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question.  "Is  it  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?" 

Fifty-one  Senators  voted  "yea,"  47 
"nay." 

The  Vice  Piesident  aimounced  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President.  Under  the  provisions 
of  article  I,  section  S,  of  the  Constitution  and 
those  provisions  of  Senate  rule  XXII  and 
other  rules  not  in  conflict  with  this  con- 
stitutional provision,  the  Chair  announces 
that  51  Senators  having  voted  yea  and  47 
Senators  having  voted  nay,  cloture  has  been 
invoked  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  11,  and  de- 
bate wiU  proceed  under  the  limitation  pro- 
visions of  rule  XX.  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  115.  pt.  1,  p.  994.) 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Florida  took  an  ap- 
peal from  the  xiiling  of  the  Chair.  The 
Vice  Piesident  immediately  applied  rule 
XXII  in  all  respects  but  the  two-thirds 
requirement  holding  that  the  appeal  was 
not  debatable.  The  Chair  put  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  the  decision  of  the  Chair  to 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate?" 
The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  45  yeas  to  53 
nays  refused  to  sustain  the  decision  of 
the  Chair.  Thus  cloture  not  having  been 
invoked,  the  Senate  continued  the  debate 
on  the  motion  to  take  up. 

So  in  that  instance,  the  Vice  President 
ruled  that,  although  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  had  not  voted  to  Invoke  cloture, 
the  majoritj'  having  voted  to  Invoke 
cloture,  cloture  was  invoked. 


Now,  Mr.  Holland  took  an  appeal. 
Fortunately,  the  Senate  upheld  the  ap- 
peal and  refused  to  sustain  the  decision 
of  the  Chair. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  could  happen 
again  at  a  future  time  with  a  Presiding 
OflBcer  ruling  that  a  majority  could  in- 
voke cloture  and,  that,  cloture  being  in- 
voked, no  appeal  would  be  debatable  un- 
der rule  XXII.  Any  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  could  be  tabled  by  ma- 
jority vote,  the  Chair's  ruling  would  have 
been  sustained,  and  you  would  have  it — 
majority  cloture. 

Now,  it  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  here  recently  that  there 
are  more  than  51  votes  wanting  a  rules 
change,  and  the  compromise  that  has 
been  offered  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 
It  is  equitable,  it  is  fair,  it  is  balanced, 
and  I  say  that  the  Senate  had  better 
think  twice  before  it  refuses  to  go  in 
this  direction. 

I  do  not  want  majority  cloture.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  this  compromise  is  adopted, 
this  battle  will  not  recur  again  2  years 
from  now  and  2  years  from  then,  and 
that  we  will  not  be  faced  again  with 
majority  cloture  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  object  to 
the 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes — ^how  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  have? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  allow  me?  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  had  asked  me  to 
yield.  Would  the  Senator,  before  he 
yields,  allow  me  to  yield  to  Senator  Long? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  the  Senator  proceed 
first. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make  was  merely  that  there  have  been 
Senators  in  this  body  who  have  sought 
to  accommodate  those  with  whom  they 
could  not  agree,  those  who  changed  their 
votes  tn  order  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Vice  President  was  laid  on  the  table.  They 
did  so,  not  because  they  thought  they 
were  wrong.  They  did  so,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  they  hoped  that  as  men 
of  good  will  they  could  help  bring  togeth- 
er a  fair  compromise. 

I  beUeve  if  no  compromise  can  be 
worked  up  they  will  feel  they  must  join 
with  the  majority  they  fought  to  begin 
with.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
seeking  to  work  for  a  compromise,  a  rule 
that  hopefully  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
ing to  live  with  in  the  future. 

Now.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  matters 
of  this  type  reach  this  point,  the  losers 
will  be  those  who  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  being  unreasonable,  not  will- 
ing to  accommodate  the  majority,  not 
willing  to  accommodate  people  who  are 
sympathetic  to  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  and  who  are  trying  to  do  that  which 
men  of  good  will  would  try  to  suggest  to 
bring  together  contending  forces  ffnd  try 


to  settle  for  something  less  than  what 
many  want,  but  which  is  the  best  mix 
of  everybody's  position  that  can  be 
agreed  upon  and  to  let  the  Senate  work 
its  will.  "Those  who  project  the  image  of 
being  unreasonable  at  a  point  Uke  this 
ai'e  going  to  lose. 

What  I  fear  is  that  they  are  going  to 
lose  the  whole  blamed  thing  and  wind  up 
losing,  if  not  today,  before  this  fight  Is 
over — and  it  may  take  2  years  before  it 
is  over  with — but  they  will  wind  up  losing 
the  entire  right  of  those  in  the  minority 
to  maintain  their  debate  while  they  are 
in  the  minority  long  enough  to  convince 
a  majority  of  then*  position. 

That,  I  think,  is  what  we  ought  to  keep 
very  much  in  mind  in  all  this. 

I  will  be  very  disappointed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if,  having  worked  for  a  compiomise, 
it  fails  to  woi'k  out  because  I  think  what 
will  result  will  be  that  the  majority  will 
feel  that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  forge 
ahead  now  or  at  some  future  point  with- 
in 2  years  and  change  the  rule  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  proceeding  such  as  that 
which  Uie  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  referred  to  in  his 
very  logical  speech. 

When  that  happens,  even  though  the 
rule  may  say  we  have  60  percent  clotm'e. 
as  a  practical  matter,  under  majority 
cloture  they  would  have  done  something 
I  hoped  never  would  happen  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  something  that  we  ought  to  seek 
to  avoid.  They  have  abolished  something 
that  should  be  preserved  in  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  a  right  of  a  minority  to  make 
itself  heard  and  to  become  a  majority  by 
persuading  people  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said,  even  the  right  for  them  to 
prevail  for  awhile,  perhaps  a  period  of 
years,  while  the  people  of  this  Nation 
consider  the  contending  arguments  of 
both  sides,  in  the  last  analysis,  and  make 
the  decision,  rather  than  somebody  run- 
ning roughshod  over  the  other. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes of  the  3  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  if  the  Chair  would  call  me  at  the 
end  of  5  minutes,  that  would  be  only  1 
minute  from  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
sfinia. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  him  except  in  his  one  single  point  of 
the  wisdom  of  yielding  just  because  we 
are  in  an  unhappy  situation. 

Mr.  President,  for  just  a  minute  or  two 
nny  we  have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  told  by  men  who  were  in  his  pres- 
ence that  when-Woodrow  Wilson,  the  for- 
mer President,  asked  the  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  in 
1917,  he  said  that  he  wanted  his  friends 
and  associates  to  know  that  he  knew, 
when  he  did  that  act,  that  our  Nation 
would  never  be  the  same  again.  Using  his 
words,  regardless  of  what  the  parliamen- 
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tary  situation  is,  if  this  body  ever  goes  to 
what  we  call  a  majority  cloture,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  Senate  will  never 
be  the  same  again. 

Senate  Resolution  4,  however  stated 
about  three-fifths,  is  just  another  for- 
ward step  in  that  direction  of  majority 
cloture,  whatever  you  may  say  otherwise. 

I  believe  the  effective  thing  to  do  is  to 
defeat  this  cloture  motion  and  then  keep 
on  trying  to  defeat  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution,  the  Vice  President,  and  any- 
one else  who  may  be  in  the  Chair. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  if  we  vote  now 
on  Senate  Resolution  4,  even  though 
amended,  just  because  we  are  in  a  tight 
place,  that  is  just  adding  fuel  to  the  fire 
and  we  will  be  in  a  tight  place  again. 
I  say  that  based  upon  my  being  here  when 
we  yielded  from  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  bill  to  two-thirds,  and  finally  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  This 
is  just  another  step. 

Let  us  remember  as  we  look  down  the 
vista  of  time  the  Senate  will  never  have 
the  distinctive  feature  again.  It  will  never 
be  a  so-called  deliberative  body.  It  will 
never  live  up  to  that  standard,  even  as 
much  as  it  does  now.  We  get  credit  now 
for  being  more  of  a  deliberative  body 
than  we  actually  are,  but  this  will  be  the 
turning  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  yielded  4  minutes 
plus  1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  what- 
ever remaining  time  I  may  have,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  not  make  any 
mistake  about  it.  Everj'one  will  soon  find 
out  that  we  are  degrading  and  down- 
grading the  position  of  this  body.  I  tell 
you  when  the  people  finally  realize  that, 
when  they  have  the  chance  to  find  it 
out — and  they  do  not  realize  it  as  of  this 
moment,  though  in  my  opinioi  they  have 
been  made  to  realize  it  in  other  cases — 
they  will  not  like  it.  Many  of  them  will 
raise  up,  in  my  opinion. 

This  is  the  body  that  takes  the  hack- 
ing, though  sometimes  it  is  just  the  ma- 
jority; it  takes  the  criticism;  it  takes  the 
bludgeons  of  ofQce  in  order  to  hold  the 
line  so  that  somewhere  in  the  Govern- 
ment— somewhere — there  will  be  some- 
one who  can  stand  up  and  cause  the 
country  to  take  a  second  thought. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
rule  XXII  is  what  saved  the  Supreme 
Court  from  being  packed  in  1937.  There 
could  not  have  been  a  more  momentous 
and  far-reaching  precedent  set  than  that 
would  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
quit  talking  about  what  the  situation  is, 
what  they  may  do  on  some  other  vote, 
and  stop  this  where  we  are.  One  stroke  of 
the  pen  by  the  Vice  President  has  already 
sti-uck  away,  held  for  naught,  for 
notlring,  almost  200  years  of  precedents 
that  this  body  has  abided  by. 

It  certainly  is  time  to  stand  up  and 
say  we  will  Ltop  this  thing  right  now,  if 
we  can,  and  then  if  there  is  another 
resolution  to  change  the  rules  that  is 
their  prerogative 


Mr.  President,  may  we  have  a  sem- 
blance of  deliberation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  have  any  time  I 
will  be  glsul  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  I  first  came  here, 
debate  could  not  be  shut  off  with  99  votes. 
Does  the  Senator  contend  we  made  a 
mistake? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  it  was  changed 
on  us. 

I  have  been  here  sis  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator has,  and  he  has  been  a  great  warrior. 
He  is  now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  will  say  for  the  Record  I  would  have 
hoped  we  could  have  agreed  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  for  I  had  imderstood  the  pro- 
posed compromise  to  be  just  as  he  has 
stated.  While  I  had  not  made  any  firm 
commitments  to  anyone,  I  think  I  had 
led  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be- 
lieve that  if  the  compromise  were  agreed 
to,  as  I  understood  it  to  be,  I  would  vote 
for  cloture  and  for  whatever  parliamen- 
tary rules  or  proceedings  would  have 
been  necessary  to  accomplish  the  com- 
promise. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  understood  that  I  would, 
although  I  had  not  told  him  so. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  this  morn- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
proceed  to  the  compromise  without  vot- 
ing on  the  point  of  order  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  we  will 
have  the  three-fifths  rule  only  by  the 
sufference  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
they  can  change  it  any  time  they  want 
to. 

I  'would  simply  say.  Mr.  President,  to 
all  of  those  I  have  discused  it  with  that 
unless  we  do  proceed  to  vote  on  the  point 
of  order  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
in  an  aflOrmative  sort  of  way,  I  will  vote 
for  cloture  and  will  not  vote  for  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
against  cloture? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Against  cloture,  that  is 
right. 

I  think  the  mere  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  objected  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  proponents 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  intend  at  a  later 
date  to  use  the  ruling  as  a  precedent  to 
cut  off  debate  by  a  majority. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  make  clear 
to  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  as  to 
my  reasons  for  voting  against  cloture 
this  afternoon  unless  the  point  of  order 
is  later  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  prece- 
dent as  to  majority  vote  cutoff  of  debate 


has  not  been  reversed,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  last  Mansfield 
point  of  order  was  never  acted  upon  and 
died  with  the  adjoununent  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday,  March  3,  1975.  I  have 
inserted  the  speech  that  I  made  yester- 
day in  the  Record.  I  do  not  want  any 
Senator  to  act  under  any  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts.  There  has  been  no  re- 
•^rsal  of  the  precedent.  The  Senate,  by 
its  precedents,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
Vice  President,  has  decided  that  a  ma- 
jority can  cut  off  debate.  That  precedent 
has  not  been  reversed.  I  am  hopeful  that 
those  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  ma- 
jority cloture  will  vote  against  clotiu-e 
when  the  roll  is  called  in  about  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  for 
debate  be  extended  an  additional  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Allen  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  retain  the  floor  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  again  say  that  Senators  can  argue  these 
precedents  any  way  they  wish.  They  can 
place  any  interpretations  on  these  recent 
precedents  that  they  want  to  place.  But 
at  any  time  that  51  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  determined  to  change  the  rule 
and  if  they  have  a  friendly  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, and  if  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate joins  them — especially  if  it  Is  the 
joint  leadership — that  rule  will  be 
changed,  and  Senators  can  be  faced  with 
majority  cloture. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Vice  President  in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  par- 
ticularly call  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  good  friend,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan). 

A  vote  to  invoke  clotm-e  was  taken. 
Fifty-one  Senators  voted  "yea" — ^that 
was  a  majority.  Forty-seven  Senators 
voted  "nay."  The  Vice  President  an- 
nounced that  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  1,  Section 
5  of  the  Constitution  and  those  provisions 
of  Senate  nile  XXTT,  and  other  rules  not 
in  conflict  with  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  Chair  announces  that,  51  Senators 
having  voted  yea  and  47  Senators  having 
voted  nay,  clotiu-e  has  been  invoked  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  11,  and  debate  will  pro- 
ceed under  the  limitation  of  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXn. 

So  the  Chair  ruled  in  that  situation 
that  cloture  had  been  invoked  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  before  the  vote 
is  taken  on  cloture,  the  Mansfield  point 
of  order  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
imder  a  limitation  of  10  minutes  of  de- 
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bate,  5  minutes  to  a  side,  prior  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  cloture  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  .  Is  there  objection ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  a 
Aote  then  occur.  ' 

Mr.  CURHS.  And  that  a  vote  then 
occur'  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  if  he  will  withhold  that 
request  for  3  or  4  minutes,  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
some  other  Senators.  We  have  a  10- 
minute  delay,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  agi-ee  that  the 
Chair  can  delay  in  putting  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  thus  taken  not  come  out  of  my 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  again  that  the  Chair  in  1969 
ruled  on  that  particular  occasion  that 
a  majority  vote  was  sufficient  to  Invoke 
cloture.  An  appeal  was  taken.  The  Chair 
put  the  question: 

Is  the  decision  of  the  Chair  t-o  stand  as 
the  Judgment  of  the  Senate? 

The  Chair  applied  rule  XXn  in  all 
respects  except  that  part  of  the  cloture 
rule  that  holds  that  an  appeal  is  not 
debatable. 

So  in  that  instance,  debate  on  an  ap- 
peal was  allowed.  But  the  Chair  could 
just  as  well  have  held  otherwise.  The 
Chair  could  also  have  arbitrarily  ap- 
plied that  part  of  rule  XXII;  and  in 
a  future  case,  if  an  arbitrary  Chair 
were  to  hold  that  appeals  were  not  de- 
batable, a  motion  to  table  could  immedi- 
ately be  made,  the  appeal  could  be 
tabled  by  a  majority  vote,  and  the  Chair 
would  be  sustained,  and  the  Senate 
would  have  majority  cloture.  That  can 
happen.  It  did  not  happen  In  the  1969 
instance  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be- 
cause the  appeal  was  upheld.  The  Chair 
was  not  sustained  in  that  instance.  But 
the  next  time,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
an  arbitrary  ruling  by  the  Chair  will 
not  be  sustained  in  support  of  majority 
cloture. 

If  we  adopt  this  compromise,  however, 
I  think  it  will  constitute  Insurance  that 
majority  cloture  will  not  occur.  If  the 
compromise  is  turned  down,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  continue 
this  debilitating  exerci£e  until  some  kind 
of  majority  cloture,  or,  in  any  event, 
cloture  to  a  lesser  extent  than  a  three- 
fifths  constitutional  majority,  will  be- 
come the  rule. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  I  have  any 
time  remaining,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  have  an  arbitrary  Chair  or  Presiding 
Officer  and  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  vote  with  him,  to  uphold 
him,  debate  can  be  cut  off,  regardless  of 
what  rule  we  have? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  But  I  think  if  the  Senate  will 
show  in  this  instance  that  it  is  moving  in 
good  faith  toward  a  modt^-ate  change  in 
this  rule — in  view  of  the  many  serious 
questions  that  confront  this  country  to- 
day, and  on  which  action  needs  to  be 
taken  soon — the  situation  to  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  refers  is 
not  nearly  as  likely  as  it  may  be  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  think  that  most  Presid- 
ing Officers  would  listen  in  good  faith  to 
any  precedent  that  the  Senate  may  de- 
termine. If  we  could  today  uphold  the 
Senator  from  Montana's  point  of  order, 
I  think  it  would  be  pei'suasive  on  any 
succeeding  Presiding  Officer  or  even  the 
present  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  the  time 
being  charged  against  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, so  that  he  may  repeat  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
I'nanimous  consent  that  prior  to  the  vote 
on  cloture  there  be  a  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field point  of  order— I  refer  to  the  point 
of  order  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  not  having 
been  voted  upon;  that  it  be  a  10-minute 
limit  on  debate,  5  minutes  on  a  side;  that 
after  the  roUcall.  we  proceed  with  the 
cloture  vote  now  under  consideration 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  no 
tabling  motion  be  in  order  to  the  Mans- 
field point  of  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Mansfield  point 
of  order  is  not  before  the  Senate  and 
the  motion  as  to  which  point  of  order 
was  made  is  now  dead,  and  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  4  is  dead,  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  adjoimiing  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  how  are  we  going  to  vote  on 
a  point  of  order  made  as  to  something 
that  is  not  existent?  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  charade,  but  of  what  effect 
would  it  be?  A  point  of  ord?r  as  to  what? 
Nothing  Is  pending  before  the  Senate 
That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

When  this  question  should  have  been 
voted  on  was  when  the  Senate  recon- 
sidered the  tabling  motion  to  the  second 
Mansfield  point  of  order,  then  refused  to 
table  that  point  of  order,  and  they  had 
no  opportmiity  to  vote  on  it,  because  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  adjourned 


the  Senate.  So  that  point  of  order  is  not 
befori  the  Senate. 

How  are  you  going  to  breathe  life  Into 
it,  to  make  it  worth  anything  as  a  prece- 
dent? 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  unani- 
mous-consent request  has  just  been 
agreed  to,  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
that  point  of  order.  Does  the  Senator 
not  want  to  vote  on  that  point  of  order? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  vote  on  it.  I 
want  the  point  of  order  made  to  some- 
thing that  is  alive.  Will  we  also  resurrect 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  4,  and  also  res- 
urrect the  Mondale  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  made  much  about  the  recent  prece- 
dent in  which  the  Senate  did  not  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Mansfield  point  of  order. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
appears  to  be  unwilling  to  let  the  Senate 
\ote  now  on  that  point  of  order,  becau.se 
that  would  stand  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  the  Senator  draws  the 
wrong  conclusion  from  that.  What  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wants  is  also  to 
revive  here  before  the  Senate  matters  as 
to  which  the  point  of  order  was  made. 
They  are  not  before  the  Senate.  Let  us 
also  revive  tbcm  r.nd  get  us  back  in  the 
same  position  we  were  in  prior  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  adjoumir.g 
the  Senate  and  killing  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  want  to  vote  on  the 
question,  but  I  want  it  to  be  meaningful. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
wants  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  the  Mon- 
dale motion? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  was  what  the  point 

of  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  is  de- 
batable. And  all  the  way  back  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  the  Senator  is  wrong 
about  that.  What  I  mean  Is  I  want  some- 
tliing  to  be  there.  If  the  Senator  cares, 
what  is  the  sense  of  It? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  V/ill  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  be  voting  on  the  Mansfield  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  to  what? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  the  sake 
of  establishing  a  precedent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  wishes  to  have  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  knows  it  is  just  a  charade  and 
worth  nothing  except  to  get  some  Sena- 
tors back  in  line  that  seem  to  be  about 
to  jump  the  traces. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  hap- 
pened yesterday  morning?  Was  that  a 
charade  when  the  Senator  offered  to 
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amend  the  Journal  to  include  the  prayer 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assist,  and  when  the 
Senator  wanted  to  amend  the  Journal 
to  include  the  Lord's  Prayer?  Was  that 
a  charade? 
I  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER;  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator,  as  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  was  using  up  the  time 
to  prevent  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia getting  his  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
itor  jield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  a 
charade? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator says,  it  was  a  charade  participated 
in  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Curtis  motion. 

The  ETIESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  is  on  the  Mansfield  point 
of  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Mansfield  point  of  order?  He  has  made 
several. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  a  defect  In  the 
procedure  as  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Around  this 
Chamber  for  several  days,  there  has  .been 
talk  of  a  compromise.  I  lent  my  support 
to  that.  I  thought  It  was  in  two  parts: 
One,  that  we  correct  the  procedure  which 
many  of  us  objected  to,  and  the  quid  pro 
quo  was  that  we  would  then  consider  and, 
no  doubt,  It  would  be  up  to  the  individual 
Senator's  decision,  but  accept  a  three- 
fifths  constitutional  majority. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed 
out  that  we  had  not  proceeded  with  all 
the  steps  in  order  to  correct  the  proce- 
dural matters  that  had  been  raised  by 
those  rulings  of  the  Chair  and  subsequent 
actions  to  which  we  objected.  Therefore, 
I  ask  that  we  no*  •  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  sustain  the  Chair  as  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  I  think  It  is  fully  im- 
derstood.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  or  I  will  relin- 
quish to  anybody  else  who  wishes  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

A  moment  ago,  I  referred  to  the  effort 
cl  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama on  yesterday  to  have  the  Lord's 
.Prayer  printed  in  the  Journal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Journal.  May  I  say, 
for  the  Record,  that  I  moved  to  table 
the  Senator's  amendment.  My  purpose 
in  moving  to  table  that  amendment  was 
that  the  amendment  itself  was  debatable. 
We  were  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  race 
against  the  clock,  the  hour  of  2  o'clock 
yesterday  being  the  cutoff  point  for  res- 
olutions coming  over  under  the  rule.  So 
I  think  the  explanation  for  my  tabling 
motion  should  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  today  on  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order  appear  in  the  permanent 
Record  of  Monday,  March  3,  following 
the  vote  against  tabling  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order,  and  just  prior  to  my  oJTer- 
ing  the  cloture  motion  on  that  date,  so 
that  in  the  permanent  Record,  the  out- 
come of  today's  vote  will  appear  as  a  part 
of  the  entire  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Chair,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senator,  state  what 
the  Mansfield  point  of  order  Is  and  as 
to  what  it4s  directed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Mansfield  point  of  order  was  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  provided 
that  the  motion  would  not  be  debatable, 
subject  to  intervening  motions,  or 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  was  not  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  Mondale  debate 
choke-off  motion  that  said  that  a  major- 
ity could  cut  off  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
directed  against  what  the  Chair  just 
stated.    ■ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  not  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  just  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  last,  I  voted  to  reconsider  my 
earlier  position  to  table  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order  and  then  I  voted  against 
tabling  the  Mansfield  point  of  order. 

Today  I  am  voting  to  uphold  the  Mans- 
field point  of  order  for  the  very  same 
reasons  I  cited  on  Monday. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  amend 
rule  22  If  we  can  get  the  reasonable 
leadership  compromise  up  for  a  vote.  Up- 
holding the  Mansfield  point  of  order 
only  adds  one  tree  to  the  jungle  of  prec- 
edents we  reside  In.  But  above  and 
beyond  that  jungle  stands  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  no  precedent  can  reverse  the 
fact  that  the  Coit^tltution  supersedes  the 
rules  of  the  Senate — and  that  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  make  its  rules  can- 
not be  challenged. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  point  of  order.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  t)een  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLtiNGS)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  ab.sent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  Ihe 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
duo  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  41  Leg.) 


YE.\S— 53 

Aboure/k 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Alien 

Fnnuin 

Morgan 

Baker 

Fong 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Ford 

Pastore 

Beau 

Gam 

Roih 

Bellmou 

Goldwaltr 

Scott, 

Biden 

Gravel 

V7llliam  L. 

Brock 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Bumpers 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Stevens 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Sione 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Sj-mington 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Cranston 

Long 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mansfleld 

Yoxmg 

Dole 

McClure 

Domenici 

McGee 
NAYS — 13 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Piickwood 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Church 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Ril»lcoff 

CulTcr 

Mathias 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Scott,  Hugh 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Tunney 

HaskeU 

Moss 

WiUlams 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Hollings 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 3 
McCleUaa  Taft 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  point  of  order  was 
sustained. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  for 
debate  having  expired,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Mono** 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXU  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  xipon 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  Bes.  4,  amending  Bule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  debate. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Jr..  Jennings  Randolph, 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  John  O.  Pastore,  Edmund 
S.  Muskle,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  Ted  Stevens.  Edward  W.  Brooke.  Clif- 
ford P.  Case,  James  B.  Pearson.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son, William  D.  Hathaway,  Alan  Cranston, 
Walter  P.  Mondale,  Dick  Clark,  Warren  G. 
Magnuson,  Mike  Mansfield. 
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ORDEB   VITIATING   REQTTIREMENT   FOR    A   QUORUM 
UNDER   RULE   XXIX 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  rule 
XXII  requirement  for  a  quonun  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Helms 


•  McClure 
Morgan 
Scott, 

Wmiam  L. 
Sparkman 


Stennls 
Talmadge 
Tbtumond 
Tower 


VOTE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
amending  rule  xxii  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  lim- 
itation of  debate,  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  i-ule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already 
voted  "aye."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
iiNGs).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already 
voted  "aye,"  and  I,  therefore,  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNcs)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  73, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 
YBAS— 73 


Aboiirezk 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mtiskie 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pack  wood 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Eurdlck 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Ribicoff 

church 

Johnston 

Roth 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Scott,  Hugh 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Domenlci 

Mathias 

Stone 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Symington 

Ford 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Garn 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Cilenn 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Young 

Griffin 

Montoya 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

NAYS— 21 

AUen 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Baker 

Brock 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Bartlett 

Buckley 

Eastland 

PRESENT  AND   GIVINO   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— a 
Mansfield,  for 


Cannon,  for 

NOT  VOTING — 3 


Boilings 


McClellan 


Taft 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  73,  the  nays  are  21.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
cloture  motion  is  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  the  floor.  May  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  galleries? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  this 
is  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  are 
moving  toward,  and  in  fact  have  already 
reached,  a  point  where  we  can  do,  and 
will  cut  off  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  a  majority  vote. 

Whatever  rights  the  minority  in  the 
Senate  might  have  they  hold  merely 
through  the  sufferance  of  the  majority. 

This  whole  cloture  vote  exercise  h£is 
been  merely  an  effort  to  give  legitimacy, 
or  the  stamp  of  legitimacy,  to  the  original 
action  of  those  gag  rule  Senators  who 
sought,  and,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
succeeded,  in  cutting  off  debate  by  a 
majority  vote.  It  was  only  when  there 
was  a  rebellion  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  the  tactics  which  were  being 
used  to  ram  this  rules  change  through 
that  the  gag  rule  Senators  backed  off. 
They  stepped  out  of  the/picture.  They 
moved  into  the  shadows,  into  the  back- 
ground, and  turned  this  issue  over  to  the 
joint  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
time  when  you  might  be  riding  down,  a 
highway  and  see  a  Uttle  filling  station 
or  a  cafe  off  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  a  little  hand-drawn  sign  which 
says  "Under  New  Management." 

Your  immediate  inclination  is  not  to 
stop  at  that  place  because  if  they  have  to 


put  up  a  sign  saying  that  the  place  Li 
under  new  management,  chances  are 
that  the  original  management  was  not 
the  type  of  management  that  you  would 
like  to  have  in  an  establishment  that  you 
might  patronize.  You  have  a  little  bit  of 
suspicion  about  the  new  management  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  to  ram  Senate 
Resolution  4  through  by  cutting  off  de- 
bate by  a  majority  vote,  and  the  steam- 
roller and  strong-arm  tactics  that  were 
used  to  ram  that  measure  up  to  the  point 
where  it  was  almost  on  the  verge  of 
having  debate  cut  off,  became  so  dis- 
tasteful in  the  eyes  of  the  public  that 
they  backed  off  from  it.  They  said,  "No, 
we  will  agree  on  a  compromise.  We  will 
agree  on  60  to  vote  cloture  instead  of 
three-fifths  of  those  Senators  present." 

Immediately,  the  sponsors  of  the  gag- 
rule  effort  moved  out  of  the  picture  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  not  participate  in  this  effort  to 
compromise  this  matter.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  with  principle.  If  we  first 
concede  that  we  have  to  operate  under 
the  rules,  then  any  effort  outside  of  the 
rules  to  amend  the  rules  should  not  be 
countenanced.  If  the  rule  book  says  that 
it  takes  two-thirds  to  cut  off  debate,  then 
we  should  not  give  the  stamp  of  approval 
to  efforts  cut  off  debate  in  a  manner  not 
provided  by  the  rules. 

Where  do  we  stand  from  now  on?  We 
stand  at  the  tender  mercies — shall  I 
say — of  a  ruthless  majority. 

That  is  just  the  purpose  of  a  provision 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  cutting  off  de- 
bate, that  a  minority  might  have  protec- 
tion against  a  ruthless  and  arrogant 
majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  20. 
other  Senators  who  stood  by  their  con- 
victions on  this  matter.  We  soon  will 
vote.  I  assume,  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  4. 1  assume 
that  they  will  allow  an  amendment, 
putting  in  the  so-C£dled  compromise. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  conces- 
sion to  the  minority  Is  just  given  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  majority.  ITiey  just 
reached  the  conclusion  that  public  opin- 
ion would  not  support  this  effort  to 
amend  the  rules  by  a  method  not  provid- 
ed for  in  the  rules.  So  they  dropped  that 
effort  and  said  they  were  going  to  go  the 
clotuie  route — that  is,  cut  off  debate  by 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  had  gone  the 
cloture  route  to  start  with,  there  is  no 
chance  whatsoever  that  cloture  would 
have  been  invoked:  because  on  the  very 
first  vote  we  had  of  any  consequence,  the 
vote  was  only  46  to  43  to  cut  off  debate 
by  a  majority  vote,  and  it  would  take 
only  34  votes  to  prevent  the  cutoff  of 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  English  par- 
liamentarian, Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest 
among  the  speakers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  this  to  say  about  the  rules  of 
a  parliamentary  body: 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not  is  really  not  of  so 
great  importance.  It  is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by  than 
what  that  rule  is,  that  there  may  be  a  una- 
nimity of  proceeding  in  business,  not  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  the  speaker — 


And.  I  might  say  parenthetically,  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
or  caprtclousness  of  the  members.  It  Is  very 
material  that  order,  decency  and  reg\Uarlty 
be  preserved  In  a  dignified  public  body. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  any  assurance 
that  there  would  be  protection  In  this 
constitutional  three-fifths,  that  might 
not  be  so  bad. 

The  New  York  Times,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  denoimces  the  gag  rule  Senator 
for  agi-eeing  to  this  compromise. 

The  trouble  is  that  it  is  like  cutting 
off  a  dog's  tail  an  inch  at  a  time.  It  is 
a  constitutional  three-fifths  today,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  At  the  next  session — 
or  tomorrow,  for  that  matter — they  could 
change  this  to  a  majority  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  a  thing  in 
the  world  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  cut 
off  debate,  not  by  60  percent  but  by  40 
percent.  Make  the  motion,  have  a  point 
of  order  made,  have  the  Chair  submit  it, 
have  the  majority  ram  it  through,  and 
then  you  would  cut  off  debate  by  40  per- 
cent. Why  have  any  provision  at  all  to 
cut  off  debate? 

We  are  operating  merely  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  majority,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  majority  can  be  pretty  ruthless 
around  here.  When  you  couple  that  with 
a  friendly  Presiding  Officer,  what  chance 
does  that  leave  a  Senator  or  Senators 
who  wish  to  comply  with  the  rules? 

Mr.  President,  we  went  through  a  cha- 
rade here  in  acting  on  a  point  of  order 
that  should  have  been  acted  upon  on 
March  3.  Of  course,  many  of  the  gag 
rule  Senator^  voted  for  that,  knowing 
that  It  was  worthless,  knowing  that  if 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  cave  in  to 
their  requirements  with  a  jlub  over  the 
head,  they  will  have  their  way  from  now 
on.  Personally,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  rather  have  stood  by  our 
guns,  had  the  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  authorized  to  cut  off  debate,  than 
to  have  agreed  on  a  halfway  compromise 
that  puts  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  on 
this  effort  by  gag  rule  Senators  to  go 
contrary  to  the  rules  and,  by  the  strength 
of  a  majority,  to  ram  through  their 
requirements. 

So  the  effect  of  this  whole  charade  has 
been  that  this  majority,  with  a  favorable 
ruling  from  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
has  voted  to  disregard  the  rules.  Having 
proved  that  they  could  make  this  change 
with  a  majority  vote,  but  seeing  that  it 
was  just  a  little  too  raw  for  the  public 
to  take,  they  backed  off  on  it  and  agreed 
on  a  so-called  compromise. 

Mr.  President  having,  in  effect,  given 
the  stamp  of  legitimacy  to  this  effort  by 
gag-rule  Senators,  we  will  be  in  a  much 
more  precarious  position  at  the  next  Con- 
gress when  an  effort  is  made  to  change 
these  rules  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  stated  that  the  New 
York  Times  spoke  disappro\'ingly  of  this 
compromise.  In  effect,  they  said,  "You 
have  the  battle  won;  you  have  rammed  it 
tlirough.  Why  did  you  give  back  pait  of 
your  victory?" 

Well,  the  New  York  Times  believes  in  a 
little  free  speech,  and  they  have  col- 
umnists who  do  not  necessarily  agree 
wifi  tlie  editorial  policy  of  the  Times.  On 
Ma  "ch  3  of  this  year,  a  very  interesting 
artijle  by  Mr.  William  Safire  appeared 


opposite  the  editorial  page.  It  w£^s  en- 
titled "Crushing  Dissent  in  the  Senate." 
That  is  what  we  are  seeing — the  crush- 
ing of  dissent.  You  are  a  majority  or  you 
do  not  get  In  the  game.  If  your  opinion 
Is  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority,  your 
effort  to  state  your  views  Is  going  to  be 
choked  off.  In  a  few  days,  the  rule  is 
going  to  be  60  percent  to  cut  off  debate, 
and  then,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
fears,  50  percent;  and  he  has  stated  it 
Is!  possible  to  go  to  40  percent  of  Senatoi's 
to  cut  off  debate,  if  that  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Safire  said: 
For  two  centuries,  the  Senate  has  helped 
make  the  Democratic  experiment  work  by 
preventing  the  excesses  of  democracy.  Time 
after  time,  lonely  dissenters — right  and 
wrong— rhave  used  the  Senate's  rules  to  delay, 
to  restrain,  to  force  some  adjustment  to 
minority  demands.  Ultimately,  the  theory 
went,  the  majority  would  rule,  but  not  untu 
the  passions  of  the  moment— or  of  the  year — 
had  passed. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  attune  Itself  more  closely  to  the  popular 
will  by  permitting  direct  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  people,  and  they  agreed  to  limit 
debate  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  treating  the 
veto  of  a  minority  the  same  as  a  veto  by 
the  President. 

So  It  is  not  so  unusual  to  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  be  the  requirement  for 
cutting  off  debate. 

All  along,  however.  Senators  remembered 
what  a  Senate  was  for,  why  it  bad  been 
created  In  the  first  place:  to  protect  the 
minority,  to  ensure  deliberation,  to  make  It 
impossible  to  crush  dissent  under  the  steam- 
roller  of   democratic  majority   rule. 

That  is  what  we  have  seen  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  add  that  parenthetically. 

With  the  majority  eteamroUer  piloted  by 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  member  of  the  minority — 
Senator  Long — senses  defeat  and  Is  suggest- 
ing a  milder  forfnula  Jot  stopping  dissent. 
He  Is  wrong;  once  thegates  are  lowered, 
nothing  he  writes  Into  his  resolution  is  going 
to  keep  succeeding  majorities  from  making 
It  possible  for  a  simple  majority  to  cut  oS 
debate.  And  then  you  might  as  well  not  have 
a  Senate  at  all. 

So  that  Is  what  we  are  faced  with, 
Mr.  President,  the  cutting  off  of  the  right 
of  free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  the  only  parliamen- 
tary Ixxiy  in  the  world  that  has  a  pro- 
vision that  does  give  some  measure  of 
free  discussion.  This  effort  is  making  the 
Senate  just  another  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  say  that  not  by  the  way  of 
disparagement,  but  by  way  of  comment- 
ing on  the  fact  that  in  the  House,  there 
is  no  way  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
issue;  whereas  here,  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  discuss,  to  reason,  to 
shape  legislation,  to  slow  down  the 
steamroller,  to  say.  "Stop,  let  us  con- 
sider this  legislation  that  is  being  pro- 
posed. Let  us  not  ram  it  through." 

I  have  not  seen  any  matter  that  was 
subjected  to  free  debate,  the  free  offering 
of  amendments,  that  has  not  emerged 
from  the  legislative  process  a  better  bill 
than  the  bill  first  offered. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  is  a  time-honored  right. 
That  right  is  being  taken  away,  not  just 
from  Senators.  Individual  Senators  are 
of  little  importance  in  thi.s  issue.  Whether 


the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  allowed  to 
debate  as  long  as  he  wants  to  is  not 
important,  but  whether  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  their  views  expressed  here, 
in  the  Senate,  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  the  people  of  other  States 
to  have  their  views  expressed  here,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without  havmg 
a  gag  rule  applied — that  is  impoitant. 

I  am  not  worried  whether  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  personally  is  allowed  to 
speak.  It  is  no  great  amount  of  pleasure 
to  speak  for  extended  periods  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  But  the  right  of  the  people  to 
have  their  representatives  speak  is  im- 
portant. That  is  what  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  killing  In  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  I  must  com- 
ment on  the  procedure  that  has  taken 
place  to  bring  us  to  this  unhappy  result 
that  is  clear  for  all  to  see.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  setting  the  modiflcatiop  In  the 
Senate  rules  from  two-thirds  require- 
ment to  invoke  cloture  down  to  a  three- 
fifths  requirement,  three-fifths  of  those 
present,  was  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  Then,  on  February  20,  It 
was  brought  up  and  a  resolutlbn  was  of- 
fered by  gag  rule  Senators.  Tlnen  a  mo- 
tion made  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  resolution.  Then  a  motion 
was  filed  saying  that  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  that  had  never  even 
started,  would  be  brought  immediately 
to  a  close,  that  there  be  no  amendment, 
that  there  be  no  Intervening  motion,  that 
it  not  be  amended. 

A  point  of  order  was  made  by  tlie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  that 
tliat  effort  was  outside  the  rules,  as  clear- 
ly it  was,  because  it  provided  for  a  ma- 
jority cutoff  of  debate,  as  distinguished 
from  the  two-thirds  required  by  the  rules. 
Without  any  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
point  of  order,  a  motion  was  made  to 
table  the  point  of  order.  Then  the  Vice 
President  stated  this,  or  this  in  effect, 
that  a  constitutional  question  was  in- 
volved about  whether  the  Senate  had  the 
right  to  change  its  rules  at  the  start  of  a 
session  and  ttiat  that  right  could  not  be 
cut  off  by  debate  and  that  a  majority 
could  cut  off  debate.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  that.  It  merely 
says  that  it  takes  a  quorum  to  transact 
business  and  that  both  houses  c£m  make 
their  own  rules.  But  the  Vice  President  ^ 
stated  that  he  was  going  to  take  this 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the  point  of 
order  as  being  the  Senates  decision  on 
whether  this  motion  to  proceed  to  im- 
mediate vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
should  be  put  without  debate  and  with- 
out amendment.  And  without  intervening 
motion.  He  said  that  either  way  they 
voted  on  the  motion  to  table,  he  was  go- 
ing to  regard  their  decision  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  motion  and  of  the  provisions 
therein. 

Here  comes  the  strange  part  of  his  rul- 
ing. He  said  that  if  the  Senate  votes  to 
table  the  point  of  order,  he  is  going  to 
regard  these  provisions  of  the  motion 
that  had  not  even  been  voted  on  as 
being  binding  on  the  Senate. 

Now,  how  could  there  be  such  a  rul- 
ing as  tliat?  He  is  going  to  put  into  effect 
a  motion  that  is  before  the  Senate  and 
has  never  been  acted  on.  He  says.  "If  you 
table  a  point  of  order,  I  am  going  to  treat 
as  self-executing" — this  is  the  effect  of 
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what  he  said — '"I  am  going  to  consider  as 
being  self-executing  these  provisions  of 
the  motion  saying  there  won't  be  any 
debate,  there  won't  be  any  amendments, 
there  won't  be  any  motion."  How  in  the 
world  can  we  activate  a  motion  until  we 
act  on  it? 

This  is  the  strange  ruling  that  we  had. 

So  the  Senate  tabled  the  point  of  order, 
?id  the  Vice  President  put  that  far- 
fetched, as  we  say  down  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  coiistruction  on  the  action  of 
the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Vice  President  we  have  been 
fighting  a  rear-guard  action  to  try  to 
head  oflf  this  steamroller,  and  it  has  been 
pretty  hard  to  do.  With  a  determined 
majority,  determined  to  ram  this  Pleas- 
ure through,  with  a  Presiding  Officer 
lending  assistance  to  their  efforts  by  his 
rulings,  with  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties at  least  favoring  the  compromise,  it 
has  been  rather  difficult  to  head  ofif  this 
effort.  But  the  warning  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wants  to  make  is  that  this  is 
not  the  last  of  the  efforts  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules.  We  will  never  go  back  to 
the  two-thirds;  of  course  not.  But  there 
is  danger  of  going  to  a  majority  for  the 
debate  cutoff,  in  fact,  we  have  already 
reached  that  point;  whatever  the  major- 
ity says,  irrespective  of  the  rules,  is  going 
to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  limited  himself  to  one- 
half  hour,  which  has  expired.  Does  he 
care  to  take  his  other  half  hour  at  this 
time? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  In  view  of  the  ab- 
senteeism in  the  Chamber,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names': 

(Quorum  No.  15  Leg.] 
Allen  Hart,  Garj'  W.     McGee 

Byrd,  Helms  Tower 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Leahy  Young 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Tower)  .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order,  the 
following  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
Abourezk  Church  Hansen 

Baker  Clark  Hart,  Philip  A. 

Bartlett  Cranston  Hartke 

Bayh  Culver  Haskell 

Beall  Curtis  Hatfield 

Belimon  Dole  Hathaway 

Bentsen  Domenicl  Hruska 

Biden  Eagleton  Huddleston 

Brock  Eastland  Humphrey 

Brooke  Fannin  Inouye 

^iiclUey  Pong  Jackson 

Bumpers  Ford  Javits 

Rurdick  Gam  Johnston 

cannon  Glenn  Kennedy  ^ 

Case  Goldwater  Laxalt 

Chiles  GrlflSn  Long 


Mcisnuson 

Mathias 

McClure 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Huch 

Scott, 

William  L. 


Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

SjTnlngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

i;;  present. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  lim- 
itation of  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  being  true,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  no  recourse  but  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum ;  and  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  nimiber  of  Senators  come  in, 
I  will  ask  to  call  off  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays, 
I  assure  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  Uke  to  have  that 
understood,  so  that  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  should  step  out  of  the 
Chamber,  we  will  not  have  a  quick  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  he  does  step  out  of  the 
Chamber,  we  will  not  have  a  quick  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  not  plan- 
ning to  step  out  of  the  Chamber. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  something  unforeseen 
should  require  his  being  called  from  the 
floor,  he  will  not  be  caught  with  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  Under  those 
circumstances,  I  withhold  the  request  for 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ba- 
ker) .  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  recognized.  How  much  time  does  the 
Seniator  yield  himself 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  much  time  as  I  may 
requu'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  my  staff,  Dr. 
James  P.  Lucier,  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  lat- 
est assault  on  rule  XXII  is  the  fact  that 
the  American  people,  by  and  large,  do 
not  understand  what  they  have  at  stake. 
The  news  media,  for  the  most  part,  have 
attempted — perhaps  successfully  so — to 
portray  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Senate  for  the  i>ast  month  as  an  idle  ex- 
ercise, indeed  a  waste  of  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

I  say  to  the  Presiduig  Officer  and  other 
Senators  present  that  there  never  has 
been  a  filibuster  against  stopping  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren.  There  never 
has  been  a  filibuster  against  a  move  by 
my  liberal  friends  to  balance  the  budget 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  truth  is. 
of  course,  that  our  liberal  friends  rammed 
through  the  Senate  their  ideas  about 
forced  busing,  and  excessive  Federal 
spending— and  they  did  it  even  with  the 
two-thirds  requirement  for  cloture.  How 
much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  will  they 
ram  through  the  Senate  when  they  can 
gag  the  minority  with  a  three-fifths  vote? 

Speaking  of  the  Federal  budget,  one 
thinks  immediately  of  the  Federal  debt, 
which  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
half  trillion  dollars.  We  have  a  proposal 
by  the  administration  which  is  a  consid- 
erably modest  one  by  the  big-spending 
standards  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
thrust  a  revision  of  rule  XXII  upon  us. 
They  consider  it  a  modest  deficit  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
proposing— that  is  to  say,  a  $52  billion 
deficit  in  1  year's  time. 

I  would  say  to  the  American  people, 
if  it  were  possible  for  this  Senator  to  get 
their  ear,  that  If  they  want  sanity  re- 
turned to  their  country,  if  they  want  to 
put  an  end  to  the  profiigacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — the  waste,  the  extrav- 
agance, the  Federal  controls  about  which 
they  have  complained  to  me  so  often  and 
at  such  great  length— then  it  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  nor  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  nor  anybody  else 
who  opposes  this  latest  assault  on  rule 
XXII,  who  has  brought  this  kind  of  trav- 
ail upon  the  people  of  America.  That  is 
precisely  what  this  issue  is  all  about.  How 
much  more  travail  can  the  American 
people  endure? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Uberal  versus  a 
conservative  matter.  It  cannot  be  cast 
in  any  other  mold.  Viewing  it  In  that 
light,  I  think  all  of  us  had  better  take 
a  look  at  what  the  American  people  think 
of  their  Government.  When  I  say  "Gov- 
ernment," I  mean  all  three  branches— 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial. 

In  a  survey  taken  after  the  election 
of  last  year,  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  said,  "I  still  favor  a  party  system, 
I  suppose."  But  50  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  polled  said  they  could  not 
tell  any  difference  in  the  parties.  There 
was  a  dramatic  increase  In  the  alienation 
from  the  political  system  for  the  past  10 
years  reflected  in  this  poll -and  in  an 
earlier  poll  taken  last  year.  For  the  first 
time,  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
thought  that  the  average  person  does 
not  have  any  say  about  what  the  Govern- 
ment does. 
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Mr;  President,  that  poll  was  accurate. 
Debate  does  not  seem  to  matter  In  the 
Senate.  Look  around.  If  you  use  both 
hands,  you  can  count  every  Senator  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  We 
might  as  well  seal  these  doors  and  fill 
this  Chamber  with  water  and  make  a 
swimming  pool  of  it,  so  that  visitors  to 
Washington  can  at  least  have  some  rec- 
reation for  their  tax  dollars  [Laughter.] 

If  we  are  going  to  have  two  bodies  of 
Congress  operating  under  the  same  rules, 
then  why  have  a  Senate  of  the  United 
States?  Let  us  save  the  money,  the 
money,  the  enormous  amount  of  money, 
that  It  costs  to  operate  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Let  us  go  to  a  unicameral  system.  If  all 
we  are  going  to  do  is  flood  imwise  legis- 
lation through  the  Senate — and  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen;  that  is  what  is 
at  stake  in  this  matter,  Mr.  President — 
then  let  us  not  kid  the  American  people 
any  more.  Let  us  tell  them  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  no  longer  a  deliberative  body, 
or  a  body  of  restraint  and  reason.  Let  us 
at  least  be  honest  with  them. 

Returning  ^o  the  poll  that  I  mentioned 
a  moment  ago,  it  showed  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  feeling  that  the  people 
ruimlng  the  Government  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing  exactly  equaled  the 
feeling  that  they  did.  That  aspect  of  the 
poll  may  have  given  us  the  better  of  it, 
Mr.  President.  [Laughter.] 

For  the  fii-st  time,  the  feeling  that 
quite  a  lot  of  people  i-unning  the  Govern- 
ment were  crooked  surpassed  the  feeling 
that  not  many  were  crooked,  and  the  be- 
lief that  a  few  big  interests  were  i-unning 
the  Government  went  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent. In  fact,  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
sample  thought  that  public  officials  did 
not  care  what  the  people  thought  and 
that  the  Government  could  not  be 
trusted. 

Yet  the  people,  those  who  were  sur- 
veyed in  this  poll,  probably  believe  in 
large  measure  that,  well,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  been  engaging  in 
a  sort  of  useless  activity  for  the  past 
month.  But  they  do  not  understand  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  I  think  it  was 
Senator  Thurmond,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  said 
on  this  floor  just  the  other  day  that  it 
was  a  majority  who  crucified  Christ.  We 
have  seen  an  example  here  in  the  past 
week  wherein  all  that  was  needed  was  a 
majority  of  Senators  and  a  very  complai- 
sant Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Frankly,  this  Senator  felt  that  the  ref- 
eree was  playing  on  the  opposition  team. 

Mr.  President,  if  democracy  means 
anything  at  all  in  the  purest  sense,  it 
means  that  the  majority  ought  to  have 
its  way  over  the  minority  except — and  we 
ought  to  draw  a  line  under  the  word  "ex- 
cept"— with  conditions  applied.  No  one 
committed  to  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment— and  that  is  "republican"  with 
a  little  "r" — no  one  committed  to  our  re- 
publican form  of  government,  least  of  all 
those  who  framed  it,  could  disagree  with 
this  basic  maxim.  But  here  is  where  the 
"except"  comes  in. 

The  principle  of  majority  rule,  far 
from  answering  every  question  concem- 
iog  what  the  RepubUcan  government 
ought  to  be  like,  itself  poses  some  vexing 


ones.  For  example,  what  kind  of  majority 
should  rule?  Geographic?  Economic? 
Ideological?  Should  one  suppose  there  is, 
in  our  Nation,  one  majority  on  all  issues 
and  one  minority  on  all  issues,  or  that 
there  are  as  many  majorities  and  minori- 
ties as  there  are  issues?  Probably  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  President. 

Should  the  majority  express  itself 
through  one  or  more  Institutions? 
Should  the  majority  triumph  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  same  ease  on  all  Issues? 

No,  Mr.  President.  Commonsense 
should  tell  us.  That  is  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  envi- 
sioned the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  ,  who  is  on 
the  floor  at  this  time,  well  knows  tliat 
when  the  Senate  was  established  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  there  was  no  limita- 
tion of  debate  at  all — for  the  very  reason 
that  I  pointed  out  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. No,  the  existing  two-thirds  rule 
is  a  fairly  recent  development.  Common- 
sense  should  tell  us,  Mr.  President — com- 
monsense— just  as  commonsense  told  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  appropriate  an- 
swers to  these  questions  are  not  self-evi- 
dent; that  the  majority  must  be  counted 
in  different  ways  for  different  purposes; 
and  that  one  should  be  skeptical  of  doc- 
trinaire positions. 

Yet  what  do  we  have  in  the  Senate  to- 
da!  ?  I  am  not  being  personally  critical  of 
any  Senator.  I  have  my  own  moments 
of  didacticism  just  like  anybody  else,  far 
too  many  of  them.  But  I  have  the  imeasy 
feeling  that  too  many  people  in  leader- 
ship positions  really  do  not  care  about 
how  much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  we 
spend  or  how  much  debt  we  run  up,  just 
so  politicians  can  look  to  the  next  elec- 
tion instead  of  the  next  generation.  And, 
really,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
rule  XXII  fight  is  all  about — to  give  the 
minority,  though  we  may  be,  a  chance 
to  say  whoa.  To  give  the  minority  in  this 
Senate  a  chance  to  restrain  the  grasping 
hand  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  Federal 
controls  and  Federal  spending. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  felt  that  they  had 
the  votes  to  pass  an  absolute  majority 
rule,  they  woxUd  go  like  Blalock's  bull 
and  pass  it.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  they  do  not  yet  have  the  votes. 

Three  Senators  have  come  to  me  in  the 
last  2  days  and  said,  "I  got  hooked  on  a 
commitment  on  this  thing,  I  have  to  go 
through  with  it.  But  you  are  right:  Rule 
XXII  should  be  left  Intact." 

One  Senator  even  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
"I  wish  w^e  could  have  a  secret  ballot  on 
this  question."  Of  course,  we  cannot. 

The  Founding  Fathers'  commonsense, 
Mr.  President,  their  statesmanship,  exer- 
cised with  the  kind  of  foresight  and  dili- 
gence and  honesty  that  are  so  rare  to- 
day, settled  on  a  rather  complex  under- 
standing of  majoritarlanlsm.  The  Pound- 
ing Fathers  said:  The  majority  is  going 
to  express  itself  in  many  ways,  not  run 
roughshod  over  the  minority.  Through 
an  elected  President,  one  majority  rules 
on  all  issues  for  4  years.  The  people  are 
represented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  majorities  and  minorities 
form  and  dissolve  on  every  issue.  But  the 
Foundhig  Fathers  provided,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  the  majority's  face  would  be 
seen  yet  in  another  forum.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Constitutional  Convention  de- 
cided, would  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  insofar  as  they  were  organized  into 
States  and — and  I  wish  I  could  under- 
score the  "and" — would  do  so  in  an  espe- 
cially reflective  manner.  Had  tlie  Found- 
ing Fathers  understood  majority  rule 
naively,  they  would  never  have  estab- 
lished the  body  where  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  represent  but  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  population.  They  did  it  by  de- 
sign and  by  Intent.  The  Senate  was 
meant  to  be  a  pecuhar  body. 

In  the  Federalist  papers,  James  Madi- 
son was  especially  clear  on  this  point. 
The  Senate  was  not  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  House.  It  was  not  a  smaller 
copy  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  not  to  give  legislation  a  second 
look,  but  a  more  deliberative  look — a 
much  more  deliberative  look  than  one 
could  expect  that  it  would  receive  any- 
where else.  The  Founding  Fathers'  im- 
derstandlng  of  majority  rule  required 
them  to  establish  one  body  wherein 
majorities  of  the  Members  could  be  held 
in  check,  both  by  yesterday's  majorities — 
for  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  always  a 
continuing  body — and  by  today's 
minority. 

The  men  who  established  the  custom 
of  unlimited  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
had  sat — where,  Mr.  President?  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker),  who  is  now  the  occupant 
of  the  chair,  knows  that  they  sat  in  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  historical  accident  that 
they  allowed  imlimited  debate.  And  let 
me  reemphasize,  that  was  absolute  un- 
limited debate  from  the  beginning,  and 
on  up  until  1917.  They  rendered  a  judg- 
ment on  how  representation  of  the 
majority  might  best  be  accomplished. 

They  said  the  presidency  woiUd  pro- 
vide for  summary  judgment  by  a  major- 
ity, which  remained  fixed  for  4  years,  but 
could  then  change  altogether.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  for  the  expeditious  rule  by  a 
shifting  majority. 

But  where,  if  not  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
our  Founding  Fathers  asked,  could  a 
minority  on  any  given  date  require  the 
majority  to  reconsider,  and  reconsider 
again  and  perhaps  again,  what  the 
majority  proposed  to  impose  upon  the 
people? 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks,  a  lot  of  citi- 
zens throughout  this  country,  who  wish 
that  the  majority  had  not  prevailed,  for 
example,  on  the  issue  of  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren.  After  all.  it  was  by  im- 
posing the  gag  rule  that  this  was  brought 
about.  And  that  was  by  two-thirds.  Mr. 
President.  That  was  not  by  tluee-fifths. 
it  was  two-thirds. 

When  we  look  at  the  way  this  Con- 
gress has  led  this  Nation  into  deficit 
financing  for  a  generation — only  4  or  5 
years  in  most  of  my  adult  lifetime  has 
the  Federal  Government  operated  on  a 
balanced  budget — when  we  look  at  this, 
maybe  it  would  have  been  good  for  the 
American  people  if  there  had  been 
totally  unlimited  debate,  because  there 
were  men  aroimd  who  did  not  agree — 
and  I  am  looking  at  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  whose  Ulustrious  father  sat 
in  this  Chamber,  and  constantly  warned 
about  the  consequences  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. On  many  occasions  Senator  Harry 
B>Td,  Sr.,  in  iiis  time,  as  does  Harry 
.Byrd,  Jr.,  today,  warned  that  this  Ir- 
1  e.sponsibillty  was  leading  America  into 
bankruptcy. 

But  even  in  the  sole  Cliamber,  the 
only  Chamber  where  the  minority  once 
]ir\d  the  right  to  defend  itself  without 
limitation,  a  minority  was  found.  What  a 
.verlous  thing  it  is  to  remove  from  a 
minority  the  filibuster,  which  is  tradi- 
tionally a  minority's  last  retreat;  the 
U.S.  Senate,  since  1917,  has  required  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Prior  to  that  time  there 
was  no  way  to  end  debate.  But  since 
1917,  two-thirds  has  been  the  margin — 
the  margin  which  the  Constitution  re- 
nuires  for  serious  actions. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  how  some  can 
argue  that  ousting  a  minority  from  its 
last  refuge  is  not  a  very  serious  matter. 
If  the  events  of  the  past  2  years  have 
taiight  us  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  fashioned  this  U.S. 
Senate.  And  it  has  been  my  feeling,  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  that  if  we  tamper 
further  with  the  work  of  our  Pounding 
Fathers,  we  ought  to  be  influenced  by 
something  more  than  our  analysis  of 
the  last  election  and  perhaps  a  slogan 
or  so.  Today  as  never  before,  in  a  system 
built  on  majority  rule,  no  slogan  is  more 
dangerously  antagonistic  to  the  real 
cause  of  freedom,  perhaps  even  survival, 
than  absolute  "majority  rule." 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  proud  to  stand 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  as  best  I  could,  and  not  because, 
really,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  that  we 
would  win.  Particularly  was  I  certain 
that  we  would  lose  when  I  viewed  the 
heavy-handed  rulings  by  the  Chair  a  few 
days  ago.  But  it  was  at  least  a  battle  for 
a  principle  that  this  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  thought  ought  to  be  waged,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica comprehend  what  they  have  at  stake 
in  this  matter.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  they  did  comprehend  it. 
there  would  be  a  rising  up  such  as  the 
Senate  has  seldom  seen  before  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

I  mentioned  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  my  side  of  this  issue, 
the  side  which  has  opposed  this  rules 
change,  that  we  did  not  do  our  home- 
work. Common  Cause  was  out  there  get- 
ting commitments  last  year,  before  and 
after  the  election.  The  labor  union  lead- 
ers were  out  there  getting  commitments 
before  and  after  the  election.  They  did 
their  homework,  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  our  side  did  not  do  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  much 
more  to  say  except,  perhaps,  in  the  form 
of  a  suggestion  to  those  American  peo- 
ple who  might  somehow,  in  some  ac- 
cidental fashion,  discover  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  others 
have  been  trying  to  say  here  this  after- 
noon, and  that  suggestion  is  this:  that 
they  watch  the  Senate  after  this  rule  is 
changed  if.  Indeed,  it  is  changed.  They 
should  watch  how  much  of  the  taxpay- 


ers' money  flows  through  here,  money 
belonging  to  the  taxpayers;  they  should 
watch  the  imposition  of  even  more  Fed- 
eral controls — and  all  of  the  other 
frustrations  that  might  have  been  held 
up  for  further  consideration  had  this 
rule  not  been  changed. 

This,  whether  the  American  people 
know  it  or  not,  is  a  perilous  matter  in- 
.sofar  as  the  things  they  are  Interested 
in  are  concerned.  If  the  media  want  to 
l^crform  a  useful  service  for  the  people, 
the  media  should,  explain  to  them  that 
forced  busing,  for  example,  was  not  fav- 
ored by  those  who  opposed  this  rule 
change;  deficit  financing  is  not  favored 
by  those  who  oppose  this  rule  change; 
the  Imposition  of  Federal  controls  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  is  not  favored  by 
those  who  oppose  this  rule  change. 

We  are  talking  about  philosophy  and, 
more  important  even  than  that,  whether 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  hope 
to  have  any  restraints  placed  on  the 
flood  of  legislation  that  is  certain  to 
come  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
take. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  Senate  to  change  rule  XXU.  It 
has  served  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  review  the  history.  Rule  XXII 
was  enacted  March  8,  1917.  Until  that 
time  there  was  unlimited  debate  In  the 
Senate,  and  no  way  in  which  a  Senator 
could  be  prevented  from  speaking. 

During  the  period  near  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I,  it  was  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  Senate  that  that  went  too 
far  and  there  should  be  some  means  by 
which  debate  in  the  Senate  could  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  proposal  which  is  now  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  March  8,  1917.  It  was  presented  by 
one  of  my  predecessors,  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  was  the  majority  leader,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
Tliat  proposal  provided  that  at  any  time 
16  Senators  signed  a  petition  requesting 
that  debate  be  brought  to  a  close,  that 
1  calendar  day  after  that  but  one,  a 
motion  should  be  put  before  the  Senate 
and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  obtained. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  supported  a  shutting  off  of 
debate,  then  debate  would  be  brought  to 
a  close. 

That  rule  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  one, 
a  reasonable  one.  It  gives  some  protec- 
tion to  those  who  are  in  a  minority.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  Mr.  President,  every 
group  at  one  time  or  another  finds  itself 
in  a  minority. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  if  we  go 
throtigh  with  the  proposal  to  change  the 
rule,  is  to  take  away  some  reasonable 
protection  for  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  a  minority. 

When  rule  XXII  was  enacted  in  1917, 
the  opposition  to  that  change  came  from 
the  leading  liberal  of  his  day.  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr..  of  Wisconsin. 
In  expressing  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal which  would  permit  two-thirds  of 


the  Senators  to  shut  off  debate.  Senator 
LaFollette  said  this: 

I  shaU  stand,  wtxlle  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body,  against  any  cloture  that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate. 

So  it  was  ths  great  liberal  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  who  led  the  opposition 
to  having  any  proposal  to  shut  oft  debate. 
But  the  prevailing  view  was  summed  up 
perhaps  best  by  Senator  Norris,  of  Ne- 
braska, where  he  said,  and  I  quote  his 
address  to  the  Senate  or  a  paragraph  of 
it: 

I  have  always  oppoiied  any  change  to  the 
rule  which  would  give  any  majority,  no  mat- 
ter how  large,  the  right  absolutely  to  close 
debate  and  permit  no  one  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther, because  under  that  kind  of  a  rule  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  could  absolutely  be  pre- 
cluded even  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  a 
pending  measvue. . .  .  But  this  rule,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, goes  only  to  a  reasonable  extent.  It  re- 
quires, In  the  first  place,  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  invoke  the  rule. 

Then  Senator  Norris  said: 
To  my  mind  that  Is  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. 

Senator  Norris,  like  Senator  LaFollette, 
was  one  of  the  leading  liberals  of  his 
day. 

When  we  begin  to  transgress  the  rules, 
as  the  Senate  has  done  in  the  last  week  or 
10  days,  in  order  to  force  a  rule  change, 
the  Senate  is  getting  itself  into  a  posi- 
tion where  those  who  might  be  in  a  mi- 
nority at  a  particular  point  wiH  have  no 
way  to  reasonably  protect  themselves  and 
protect  the  people  they  are  representing. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  charge  can  rea- 
sonably, accurately,  and  logically  be 
made  that  the  two- thirds  rtile  prevents 
the  Senate  from  doing  its  business. 

Just  to  cite  the  most  recent  history, 
just  3  months  ago  In  December,  cloture 
under  the  two-thirds  rule  was  Invoked 
three  times.  If  my  memory  is  correct.  It 
was  invoked  three  times  in  just  1  week. 

Just  within  the  last  10  days  cloture  has 
been  invoked  twice.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
invoke  cloture  under  the  two-thirds  rule. 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  invoke  cloture  if 
the  proposal  under  consideration  has 
merit,  and  has  behind  it  a  substantial 
sentiment  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  say  again,  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  has  done  and  Is  doing  Itself 
a  great  disservice,  and  it  is  doing  the 
people  of  our  Nation  a  disservice  in 
changing  this  rule. 

More  than  the  change  of  the  rule, 
however,  the  greatest  disservice  has  been 
done  by  the  method  which  has  been  used 
to  seek  to  change  the  rule. 

Had  it  not  been  for  what  so  man>' 
Members  of  the  Senate  regard  as  an  un- 
reasonable ruling  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood that  rtile  XXII  would  be  changed. 

To  show  the  Senate  how  far  afield 
the  Vice  President's  ruling  went,  I  want 
to  quote  from  the  Record  of  February 
20,  1975.  The  speaker  I  will  quote  Is  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) .  Mr.  MoNDALE  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
<  Mr.  Pearson)  are  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  change,  lliey  favor  changing 
the  rule. 

But  Senator  Mondale,  whose  motion 
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it  was  to  change  the  rule,  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  page  3844  of  the  Record: 

vre  are  not  ktsklng  the  Senate  today  to 
rule  on  what  rule  XXTT  should  be.  After  5 
weeks  of  the  Senate's  time,  we  are  simply 
asking  for  a  vote  to  bring  Senate  Resolution 
4  before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

An  then  the  Senator  adds  this  signifi- 
cant paragraph: 

It  will  be  available  for  amendment;  it  will 
be  available  for  referral;  it  will  be  available 
for  debate. 

But  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate,  handed  down 
a  rule  with  such  a  wide  sweep  that  it 
prevented  amendments;  it  prevented  re- 
fen-als;  it  prevented  a  motion  making 
it  debatable. 

In  effect,  the  Vice  President's  ruling 
implemented  the  Mondale  motion  even 
before  it  came  to  a  vote. 

Not  even  the  author  of  the  rule  change 
asked  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
author  of  the  rule  change  assured  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  read  again  his  words 
on  page  3844,  that  if  his  parliamentary 
motion  were  to  prevail  that  Senate 
Resolution  4,  namely,  the  resolution  ad- 
vocating a  rule  change,  will  be  available 
for  amendment;  it  will  be  available  for 
referral;  it  will  be  available  for  debate. 

The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
by  a  carefully  prepared  ruling,  shut  off 
debate  and  prevented  amendments  to  the 
Mondale  proposal.  He  carefully  set  the 
stage  where  a  majority  of  one  can  silence 
all  other  Senators. 

His  ruling  could  radically  change  the 
Senate  as  a  deliberative  body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  die  appears  to 
be  cast. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  minority  on 
this  matter  and  those  of  us  who  feel  that 
It  is  a  mistake  to  change  the  rule  have 
been  beat  down  by  bi-ute  force.  One  might 
say  that  we  have  been  banged  over  the 
head  by  the  gavel  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  the  Vice  President  in  handing 
down  his  ruling  said  tliat  he  was  follow- 
ing precedent. 

Well,  I  have  consulted  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  only  precedent  that 
he  followed  was  that  of  another  Vice 
President,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  before 
he  became  Vice  President,  had  spent  20 
years  in  the  Senate  attempting  to  change 
this  rule. 

So,  naturally,  when  Mi*.  Humphrey 
became  Vice  President  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  rule,  he  ruled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  benefit  his  own  cause.  The  Senate 
failed  to  support  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's ruling. 

So  I  submit  that  the  current  Vice  Pres- 
ident caimot  properly  or  appropriately 
claim  to  have  followed  precedent;  and  if 
he  did  follow  precedent  it  was  a  self- 
serving  precedent  by  one  who  had  spent 
a  whole  career  in  the  Senate  attempting 
to  change  this  rule. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  one  legislative  body  in  the  world 
where  those  who  f  oimd  themselves  in  the 
minority  on  a  particular  issue  had  a 
fighting  chance  to  try  to  convince  their 
colleagues   that   their   colleagues   were 


wrong.  The  Senate  has  been  the  one 
legislative  body  in  the  world  where  those 
who  were  in  the  minority  had  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
Nation  that  the  majority  was  wrong. 

As  the  years  go  by,  no  doubt  those 
who  are  in  the  majority  today  will,  at 
times,  find  themselves  in  the  minority.  I 
hope  they  will  be  treated  a  bit  better 
than  many  who  today  find  themselves  in 
the  minority  have  been  treated. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  merits  of  tlie 
case,  in  my  judgment,  lie  with  retaining 
the  current  rule.  I  say  again  the  facts 
show  that  rule  XXn,  permitting  debate 
to  be  shut  off  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  is 
a  reasonable  one.  I  cite  the  fact  that  in 
the  month  of  December,  three  cloture 
motions  were  approved  shutting  off  de- 
bate, and  within  the  past  10  days,  in- 
cluding one  today,  two  cloture  motions 
have  been  approved  shutting  off  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the 
Senate's  time  further  on  this  matter.  I 
believe  we  have  discussed  the  merits  of 
preserving  rule  XXII.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
see  any  useful  purpose  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  prolonging  the  debate 
by  each  Senator  who  is  in  opposition  to 
any  change  in  the  two-thirds  rule  taking 
the  1  hour  of  time  that  is  allotted  to 
him  under  the  rule. 

I  merely  want  to  reiterate  by  belief 
that  we  should  retain  rule  XXU  which 
would  permit  the  imposition  of  cloture 
upon  a  motion  being  filed  by  16  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  then  having 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  vote  to  close 
debate. 

To  me,  this  means  that  we  are  a  de- 
liberative body ;  that  we  do  fully  consider 
the  various  sides  of  any  given  question 
that  comes  before  the  Senate.  It  means 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  on  any  given  issue — not  just 
the  rights  of  the  Republican  minority 
that  exists  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
rights  of  the  Democratic  minority  should 
that  come  into  being  some  time  in  the 
future. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  not  to  have  any  matter  that  is 
before  the  Senate  be  hurriedly  passed. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  feel  we  should 
have  extended  debate  on  every  issue  that 
comes  before  the  Senate.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  will  show  there  are  very 
few  instances  in  which  cloture  is  im- 
posed; very  few  issues  in  which  there  is 
extended  debate. 

I  believe  we  do  move  programs  through 
the  Senate  even  with  greater  speed  than 
the  House  of  Representatives  does  where 
they  have  a  5-minute  rule,  generally, 
with  regard  to  amendments  on  bills  com- 


ing before  them.  They  do  not  have  the 
right  to  full  discussion  of  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  would  hope 
that  the  rules  will  not  be  changed,  but 
if  they  are  to  be  changed,  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  want  the  rules  changed, 
then  we  must  bow  to  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

(Mr.  GARN  assumed  the  chair  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
cloture  rule,  rule  XXn,  does  give  a  Sena- 
tor the  opportunity  to  speak.  He  is  given 
a  definite  length  of  time  and,  I  assume, 
is  assured  of  recognition  for  the  purpose 
of  using  1  hour  of  time  in  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  used,  I  be- 
lieve, some  30  minutes  of  his  hour. 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposing  this  rules 
change  that  is  being  rammed  down  the 
Senate's  throat  outside  of  the  rule,  have 
no  disposition  to  prolong  the  debates.  I 
would  anticipate  that  within  the  next 
hour  or  two  we  will  have  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  asked  a  moment 
ago  how  long  this  new  rule,  this  com- 
promise rule,  the  60-vote  cloture,  would 
remain  as  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 

I  said  that  in  my  judgment  it  would 
remain  the  rule  imtil  it  started  pinching 
those  who  do  not  wsmt  to  see  adequate 
consideration  given  to  measures  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  will  remain  the  rule  only  so  long  as 
no  effort  is  made  to  deliberate  on  issues 
here  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  membership  starts  wanting 
to  discuss  an  issue  and  when  some  41 
Senators  ban  together  to  see  that  an  op- 
portunity is  given  to  each  Senator  to 
discuss  an  issue,  then  we  will  see  the 
rules  changed;  because  whatever  rights 
the  individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
now  enjoy,  or  whatever  rights  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate  enjoy,  in  coimection 
with  the  exercise  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  held  merely  at  the  sufferance 
of  an  arrogant  and  determined  major- 
ity in  the  Senate. 

As  long  as  the  minority  Senators — I 
do  not  mean  the  minority  party,  but 
those  of  the  minority  philosophy — as 
long  as  we  are  good  boys,  as  long  as  we 
do  not  presume  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  discuss  issues,  then  this  rule 
is  going  to  remain  the  same.  But  when 
we  start  being  naughty  boys,  when  we 
start  getting  up  and  asking  for  recogni- 
tion and  seeking  the  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  free  debate,  then  the  screw  is 
going  to  be  twisted,  and  this  i"ule  is  go- 
ing to  be  changed. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  actual  practice, 
from  a  standpoint  of  reality,  what  are 
we  going  to  have  in  the  Senate?  We  are 
going  to  have  a  monolithic  60.  The  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  consist  of  a  monolithic 
60 — monolithic  in  philosophy,  mono- 
lithic in  detei-mination,  monolithic  in 
dedication  to  ultraliberal  philosophy — 
and  the  other  40  Senators  might  as  well 
go  on  back  to  their  respective  States.  In 
practice,  instead  of  there  being  a  100- 
Member  Senate,  we  are  going  to  see  a 
monolithic  60  calling  all  the  shots,  say- 
ing now  far  debate  can  go,  saying  what 
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matters  can  be  considered  In  the  Senate, 
saying  what  issues  will  be  allowed  to  be 
discussed,  saying  what  programs  will  be 
put  tlirough.  That  monolithic  60  is  going 
to  be  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  a  pretty  sad  situation,  that  40 
Senators,  representing  20  States — or 
various  combinations,  depending  on 
whether  thei-e  is  a  split  delegation — will 
not  have  any  opportunity  to  express  the 
will  of  the  people  they  represent,  because 
this  monolithic  60  is  goint:  to  call  all  the 
shots. 

Mr.  Pre-sidenf.  I  was  asked  tlie  other 
day  why  Vice  President  Rockefeller 
lammed  this  is.sue  through  the  Senate. 
The  only  answer,  as  the  Seiiator  from 
Alabama  sees  it,  is  tliat  it  was  a  political 
decision.  It  was  an  effort  to  establish 
his  ultraliberal  credentials,  in  answer  to 
the  false  charge  that  has  been  made 
about  him  m  supposedly  moving  to  the 
right  in  his  political  philosophy.  So  his 
action  in  this  matter  reassui'ed  the  ul- 
trahberals  that  he  is  one  of  them;  he  is 
one  of  the  boys:  "Forget  all  this  stuff 
about  my  having  moved  toward  a  con- 
servative position.  That  is  not  true.  By 
my  actions  in  this  matter,  by  my  joining 
in  ramming  this  illegitimate  move 
through  the  Senate,  I'm  proving  my  ul- 
traliberal credentials."  Tliat  is  what  we 
liad  to  face,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  aware  of  the  old  saying  that  one 
picture  equals  a  thousand  words,  and 
action  in  the  Senate  sometimes  gets 
down  to  areas  outside  this  metropolitan 
area.  On  Febmary  28,  a  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  the  Birmingham  News  that 
pretty  well  describes  what  happened  in 
the  Senate.  Since  I  will  not  be  able  to 
put  the  cartoon  in  the  Record.  I  am  go- 
ing to  describe  the  cartoon  lor  the 
Record. 

It  show  the  Vice  President  presidint; 
over  the  Senate.  He  has  a  sreat,  big  gavel, 
the  mallet  of  which  is  about  a  foot  long, 
and  protruding  from  one  end  of  the  gavel 
is  a  long  spike,  and  he  is  wielding  that.  ^ 
There  is  a  big  sign  in  back  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer's  chair  which  says.  "Let's 
hear  it  for  the  antifilibuster  side." 

Another  sign,  pointing  to  the  eavel, 
says,  "Conservatives,  keep  quiet  or  youll 
get  this  gavel  on  your  head."  Another 
sign  says,  "Go.  Senator  Mondale."  An- 
other sign,  on  the  rostrum  Itself,  says 
"OK,  fellow  liberals,  let's  get  Allen  and 
that  blankety-blank  filibuster."  The 
caption  of  the  cartoon,  coming  from 
some  unidentified  Senator,  says,  "Mr. 
Vice  President,  I  don't  believe  you  quite 
got  the  idea  of  presiding." 

I  tielieve  the  Vice  President  did  have 
the  idea  of  presiding,  according  to  his 
own  rule;  but  he  did  throw  the  rule  book 
out  the  wmdow  when  he  mounted  the 
rostrum  on  February  20.  So  we  have  been 
operating  against  that  action  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  they  talk  about  a  need 
to  change  the  rule  that  calls  for  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  cut  off  debate.  Yet,  the 
cloture  motion  on  this  very  issue  carried 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  21 — many,  many  votes 
beyond  the  two-thirds  required.  So  what 
is  the  great  need  for  changing  the  rule? 

Another  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  like  to  point  out:  What 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  in  a 
ver}'  short  while  Is  a  motion  to  proceed  to 


the  considei'ation  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
and  that  is  a  resolution  that  has  been 
thoroughly  discredited  because  of  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  it  to  a  vote  by  a  majority 
vote. 

For  the  last  few  days,  they  have  been 
seeking  to  abandon  that  resolution  be- 
cause of  the  bad  odor  that  has  been  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  to  get  it  to  a  vote,  and 
they  have  been  trying  to  put  in  a  so- 
called  compromise  resolution.  But  this 
motion  to  proceed  has  reference  not  to 
the  compromise  issue,  not  the  compro- 
mise resolution,  but  to  Senate  Resolution 
4.  That  speaks  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  voting  as  the  requirement  for 
cutting  off  debate.  We  might  assimie  that 
they  would  accept  an  amendment  putting 
in  a  compromise.  I  trust  that  that  is 
true.  I  have  not  had  any  negotiations  or 
any  connection  whatsoever  with  any 
compronrise  talks. 

I  do  not  know  what  agreement  was 
made  in  this  connection,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  we  are  not  moving 
toward  requu-ing  a  vote  on  the  compro- 
mise. What  we  are  moving  toward  is 
bringing  up  Senate  Resolution  4,  which 
does  not  have  any  compromise  language 
in  it.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
will  consider  that. 

Mr.  President,  wliat  we  have  had  an 
illustration  of  in  this  whole  matter  is 
the  principle  that  a  majority,  a  simple 
majority  in  the  Senate,  51  Senators, 
aided  by  a  Presiding  Officer  who  has 
cooperated  with  them,  can  go  contrary 
to  the  Senate  rules  and  change  the 
Senate  rules  just  by  the  philosophy  that 
might  makes  right. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Mansfield)  renounced  this 
effoi-t  on  February  20  when  he  said  that 
there  might  be  some  who  feel  that  a 
desirable  end  justifies  any  means  what- 
soever. He  said : 

I  do  not  buy  that  philosophy;  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  Is  proper  to  employ  unworthy 
means  to  gnlu  a  desirable  end. 

So.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  the 
change  to  three-fifths,  constitutional  or 
present  and  voting,  is  a  desirable  end — 
and  I  dispute  that  fact — Is  it  right  and 
is  it  proper  to  resort  to  the  unauthorized 
majority  cutoff  of  debate?  I  say  that  It 
Ls  not.  Mr.  President,  if  they  can  cut  It 
doxvn  to  60,  they  can  cut  it  to  50  or  51. 
If  they  can  cut  it  to  50  or  51,  if  they  so 
desire,  they  can  cut  it  to  40  that  it  takes 
to  cut  off  debate.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not  vote  to 
proceed  to  Senate  Resolution  No.  4.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  should  a  lot  rather  that 
we  would  proceed  t<3  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 93, 1  believe,  that  does  at  least  have 
the  compromise. 

I  do  not  favor  the  compromise.  I  would 
rather  go  down  fighting  for  a  principle 
than  to  have  agreed  on  some  half-way 
measui-e  that  is  not  worth  anything.  Just 
as  quickly  as  these  same  Senators  decide 
that  maybe  they  are  not  able  to  ram 
through  the  legislation  they  want  because 
they  can  get  but  58  to  cut  off  debate,  then 
we  are  going,  to  see  a  movement  to  reduce 
the  number  required  to  cut  off  debate. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  carry  on  along 
this  line,  free  debate  Is  ended  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  U.S.  Senate  as  a  deliberative 
body  is  going  to  be  no  more  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  feat — I  almost  said 
"faceless" — monolithic  60  Senators  call- 
ing the  shots.  But  there  will  be  some 
identifiable  faces  in  that  60.  There  will 
be  about  five  or  six  or  seven  identifiable 
faces.  • 

We  will  have  the  Senatore  from  Min- 
nesota »Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Mon- 
dale", and  Mr.  McGoverk  from  South 
Dakota.  We  will  have  Mr.  Javits  from 
New  York.  We  will  have  Mr.  Percy  from 
Illinois,  and  two  or  three  other  identifi- 
able faces.  The  other  50  or  .52  or  53  are 
going  to  be,  their  faces  are  going  to  be 
lost  in  this  monolithic  mass. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
can  best  serve  its  function  as  being  a 
deliberative  body  not  by  having  a  Senate 
consisting  of  60  Senators,  but  by  having 
100  individual  and  individualistic  Sena- 
tors who  can  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion, who  can  contribute  to  the  shaping 
of  legislation,  and  not  have  a  few  faces 
leading  this  monolithic  60  and  thereby 
controlling  the  enth-e  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hoping  that  we  will 
not  turn  our  backs  on  precedent,  that  we 
will  not  knuckle  under  to  a  compromise 
forced  by  the  club  of  might. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

This  is  a  compromise  agreed  to  under 
the  gun,  a  compromise  dictated  by  Sena- 
tors with  the  backing  of  a  ruthless  ma- 
jority, with  a  club  over  the  head  of  the 
Senate,  by  saying  that  wr  have  a  clear 
majority*  we  have  a  Pi-esiding  Officer 
that  is  helping  us  ram  this  through. 

What  chance  do  we  have?  So  a  large 
number  of  S'enators  did  knuckle  under 
to  this  threat.  I  am  sorry  that  that  is  the 
case.  I  respect  their  reason  for  doing  so, 
but  I  would  have  hoped  that  they  would 
have  stood  fast  and  either  won  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  basis  of  what  is  right,  or 
have  gone  down  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  this 
subject.  My  views  are  well  known.  I 
simply  state  that  up  imtil  1917,  any  Sen- 
ator could  speak  as  long  as  he  pleased 
and  there  was  no  way  to  stop  debate. 
In  1917,  rule  XXII  was  passed,  and  since 
that  time,  it  has  taken  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  to  shut  off  debate. 

This  rule  continued  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  rule  was  modified  fur- 
ther to  provide  that  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  could  stop  debate; 
and  that  is  the  rule  under  which  we 
operate  today. 
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Mr.  President,  I  predict  that  if  this 
proposed  rule  change  which  is  being  sug- 
gested passes,  to  shut  off  debate  with  a 
constitutional  three-fifths,  it  will  not  be 
more  than  a  few  more  years  until  it  will 
be  modified  further  to  provide  for  three- 
fifths  of  those  present  and  voting  to  shut 
off  debate.  If  that  happens,  the  next 
movement  will  be  to  shut  off  debate  by 
a  mere  majority,  and  when  that  day 
comes,  of  course,  the  Senate  will  no 
longer  be  a  delit>erative  body.  In  fact, 
when  we  pass  this  resolution,  if  we  do, 
to  shut  off  debate  with  a  constitutional 
three-fifths,  it  nullifies  to  a  great  extent 
the  Senate  as  a  deliberative  body.  And 
certainly  when  we  change  the  rule  again, 
as  we  probably  will  do,  to  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting  to  shut  off 
debate,  the  Senate  will  practically  cease 
to  be  a  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Senate  to  be  a  deliberative  body. 
There  are  many  matters  affecting  the 
States,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  which 
require  extended  debate.  There  are  many 
mattei's  about  which  the  people  of  the 
cotmtry,  who  are  busy  making  their  liv- 
ings, working  at  their  jobs,  and  who  do 
not  have  the  time  for  deliberation  or 
debate,  as  we  do,  will  not  be  Informed 
without  extended  debate  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  an  issue. 

So  it  is  important  that  we  allow  de- 
bating in  this  body.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  cut  off  debate.  The 
Members  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  ^nd 
many  times  they  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  great  issues  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  Nation.  This  body 
has  prided  itself  on  what  was  called  im- 
limited  debate.  It  was  not  totally  un- 
limited, but  there  was  a  broad  field  for 
debate,  requiring  a  twO-thlrds  vote  to 
shut  off  debate. 

Later  when  two-tWrds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  could  shut  off  debate,  it 
was  still  called  imlimited  debate. 

But  when  we  begin  to  narrow  the  de- 
bate, and  to  chip  away,  as  has  been 
done,  and  then  to  chip  away  again,  the 
privilege  of  imlimited  debate;  the  people 
of  this  cotmtry  will  begin  to  suffer,  and 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  btet  interest  of 
our  {Nation  that  we  limit  debate.  I  am 
truly  concerned,  when  we  try  to  make 
this  body  just  another  body  like  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  Is 
important;  it  has  fimctions  to  perform, 
but  why  have  the  Senate?  Why  have  a 
debating  organization,  if  a  mere  ma- 
jority, or  even  if  three-fifths  o%  those 
present  and  voting,  can  cut  off  debate? 
And  that  is  what  it  will  come  to  sooner 
or  later,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
debated  here  for  some  time,  and  I  com- 
mend all  those  who  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  debate.  I  especially  commend 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  froih 
Alabama.  No  one  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  has  shown 
more  dedication  and  loyalty  to  principles 
than  the  able  and  dlstingxiished  Senator 
from  Alabama.  No  one,  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  has  shown  a  finer  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  than  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
minted  in  the  Record  following  these 


remarks  two  articles  concerning  Sena- 
tor Allen  which  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  first  article  was 
published  on  April  12,  1974,  written  by 
George  P.  Will,  is  entitled  "The  Filibus- 
ter: Shield  for  Minorities,"  and  the  sec- 
ond, written  by  Spencer  Rich,  was  pub- 
lished on  July  1,  1974,  and  entitled  "Al- 
len, a  Master  of  New-Style  Filibuster.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
done  his  best  to  enUghten  the  Senate  on 
this  question,  and  I  only  wish  that  Sena- 
tors could  have  been  here  throughout 
the  debate  and  heard  what  the  Senator 
had  to  say.  I  only  wish  that  the  Sena- 
tors would  read  the  debate  on  this  im- 
portant subject;  but  they  have  not  been 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  full  debate  on  this  subject.  As  a 
consequence  I  fear  as  to  how  the  vote 
will  go. 

But  in  any  event,  I  do  want  to  highly 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  the  great  fight  he  has  made  on  this 
and  many  other  important  matters  which 
vitally  affect  our  Nation. 
ExHmrr   1 

The  Pn,iBtrsTEB:  Shqxd  for  MiNoamES 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

James  Allen  of  Alabama  is  an  unlikely  man 
to  be  the  Senate's  most  gifted  practitioner  of 
the  noble  art  of  using  a  filibuster  to  block 
Senate  action. 

His  is  not  the  medieval  fervor  of  an  emo- 
tional soul,  and  his  forte  is  not  flashing  badi- 
nage or  the  deftly  aimed  mot  Juste.  Noth- 
ing— not  badinage,  n»,*  mote,  Juste  or  other- 
wise— flashes  from  Allen,  whose  demeanor  at 
"^all  times  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  pre- 
maturely aroused  from  a  summer  snooze  to 
which  he  hopes  to  return  soon. 

But  he  actually  is  about  as  sleepy  as  a 
well-rested  fox.  In  fact,  he  is  like  a  lot  of 
those  wily  men  the  South  has  been  sending 
North  ever  since  it  lost  the  Civil  War  and 
began  exercising  a  disproportionate  influence 
in  Congress. 

In  recent  weeks,  as  he  did  last  December, 
Allen  filibustered  to  block  a  vote  on  a  bill 
that  would  provide  public  financing  of  presi- 
dential and  congressional  campaigns.  Some 
editorialists  and  columnists  and  other  low 
forms  of  pond  life  have  called  Allen  obsti- 
nate, meaning  that  be  finds  resistable  their 
advocacy  of  a  position  Inconsistent  with  his. 

But  Allen  can  be  gloriously,  usefully  ob- 
'stinate  without  violating  the  letter — or  the 
spirit — of  the  Senate  rules. 

Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues  he  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  have  humble  political  begin- 
nings as  a  state  legislator.  The  Alabama  legis- 
lature's rules,  like  those  of  the  Senate,  are 
based  on  Jefferson's  manual  of  parliamentary 
practice. 

Jefferson  wrote  the  manual  during  his  ten- 
ure as  Vice  President  and  President  of  the 
Senate  (1797-1701).  Never  since  has  a  Vice 
President  used  his  copious  spare  time  as 
fruitfully. 

Jefferson  noted  that  while  'it  is  always  in 
the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  nimibers, 
to  stop  any  Improper  measures  proposed  on 
the  part  of  their  opponents,  the  only  weapons 
by  which  the  minority  can  defend  them- 
selves"  are  "the  forms  and  rules  of  proceed- 
ing" which  help  a  minority  check  the  major- 
ity's "wantonness  of  power."  The  filibuster, 
permitted  by  Senate  rules,  is  a  shield  for 
minorities. 

Pure  democratic  theory  demands  the  politi- 
cal equality  of  all  Individuals.  B\it  prudent 
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men,  like  Jefferson,  try  to  accommodate  this 
fact:  not  all  individuals  feel  equaUy  In- 
tensely about  all  Issues.  So  our  system  has 
provisions  to  diminish  the  number  of  oc- 
casions when  Intense  minorities  will  be  in- 
tensely frustrated  by  casual  majorities. 

For  example,  "special  majorities"  are  re- 
quired before  certain  things  can  be  done.  It 
takes  two-thirds  of  both  bouses  of  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  three-quarters  of  the  states  must 
ratify  an  amendment.  And  the  most  Impor- 
tant (because  the  one  most  central  to  the 
regular  business  of  government)  "special  ma- 
jority" provision  is  Senate  Rule  XXII.  This 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  Senate 
to  shut  off  debate  on  a  particular  matter 
and  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Filibusters  are  the  traditional  means  by 
which  Intense  Senate  minorities  make  it  hard 
for  majorities  to  get  their  way.  But  todays 
filibusters  have  a  new  look.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  Sen.  Strom  Thiunnond  (then  a 
Democrat)  held  the  floor  to  pour  forth  24 
hours  and  18  minutes  of  uninterrupted 
rhetoric — a  record. 

For  such  talk-a-thon  filibusters  a  senator 
needed  the  intrepidity  of  a  Spartan  at 
Thermoylae  and  kidneys  of  cast  iron.  But 
today  filibusters  Involve  little  tallc  other 
than  a  senator  saying  "no"  at  the  rlpht 
times. 

The  Senate  runs,  when  It  runs,  with  the 
imanimous  consent  of  its  members.  If  a 
single  senator  present  in  the  chamber  re- 
fuses to  consent  to  a  request  to  set  a  time 
to  vote  on  a  bill,  no  vote  occurs.  Technically, 
the  debate  on  the  bill  continues. 

Usually  the  Senate  goes  on  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  the  filibustering  senator  must  stay 
near  the  floor  so  he  can  Jump  up  and  object 
if  anyone  tries  to  get  a  "unanimous  consent 
agreement"  to  vote  on  the  bill  he  wants  to 
bloc. 

Eventually,  if  the  majority  favorlitg  the 
bill  is  large  enough  to  muster  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate,  and  if  it  is  so  Intensely  In 
favor  of  the  bill  that  It  is  willing  to  violate 
the  Senate's  proud  tradition  of  unUmlted  de- 
bate. It  votes  to  shut  off  the  filibuster.  That 
is  what  happened  to  Allen. 

But  Allen,  with  his  filibuster,  asserted  a 
principle,  the  Jeffersonian  principle  that  in- 
tense minorities  should  not  be  ridden  over 
by  slender  or  lukewarm  majorities. 

Exhibit  2 
Alabama    Senator    "Swallowed    the    Rt-i.r 
Book" — Allen    a    Master    of    New-Styie 

FlLIBU.STEB 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

In  the  past  seven  mouths,  soit-spokeu 
Alabama  Democrat  James  B.  Allen  has  ad- 
ministered two  terrific  legislative  beatings 
to  Sen.  Edward  M.  Keimedy  (D-Mass.)  and 
Senate  liberals,  and  has  emerged  as  a  master 
practitioner  of  the  "new  style"  Senate  lili- 
btister. 

In  December,  Allen  led  a  filibuster  to  block 
Kennedy  from  attaching  a  public  campaign 
financing  bill  to  a  routine  measure  extend- 
ing the  federal  debt  limit.  Last  week,  using 
the  same  techniques,  he  choked  off  a  Ken- 
nedy move  to  u.-3e  another  debt-celling  ex- 
tension bill  as  a  vehicle  for  tax  reform  and 
tax  cuts.  * 

To  be  sure,  Allen  had  warm  support  from 
the  White  House  and  from  Senate  conserva- 
tives. But  he  exhibited  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Senate  rules,  an  admirable  tacti- 
cal sense,  and  the  patience  and  endurance 
needed  to  stay  on  the  floor  all  day  long  for 
nearly  two  weeks  and  make  rertaUi  his  op- 
ponents didn't  grab  a  procedural  advantage. 

Here  since  1969,  Allen,  61,  is  a  deep- 
eyed  conservative,  a  staunch  foe  of  school 
busing  who  has  gradually  taken  over  lead- 
ership of  the  autl-busing  forces  \n  the 
Senate,  and  a  political  ally  of  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace,  under  whom  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant  governor.  He   is  quiet,   slow-talking 
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courteous   and   sometimes   witty   In    a   sly 
country  way. 

Alien  knows  very  well  how  to  use  the  fili- 
buster, even  though  the  techniques  has  radi- 
cally altered  In  recent  years. 

In  the  old  days,  before  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  became  Senate  Majority  Leader 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  mo\'ed  to  the  vice 
presidency,  there  was  a  giant  Southern  con- 
servative bloc  united  against  civil  rights 
legislation.  A  filibuster  meant  getting  the 
floor  and  holding  it  and  being  prepared  to 
speak  all  night  if  your  opponents  attempted 
to  wear  you  down  by  forcing  round-the-clock 
sessions. 

One  of  the  last  such  marathons  was  In 
August  1957,  when  Strom  Thurmond  held 
the  floor  for  24  hours  and  18  minutes  against 
a  civil  rights  measure. 

Thurmond's  feat,  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  South  Carolina  senator  (he 
was  then  a  Democrat,  but  has  since  switched 
to  the  Republicans)  Is  a  physical  fitness  en- 
thusiast. Is  unlikely  to  be  matched  again. 

Mansfield  has  changed  the  whole  tech- 
nique by  refusing  to  schedule  round-the- 
clock  sessions.  He  thinks  they  are  ridiculous, 
endanger  the  health  of  older  senators,  and 
actually  help  the  flUbusterers  rather  than 
those  who  want  to  shut  them  oS. 

"What  you  wear  down  is  not  the  flUbuster- 
ers but  the  moderates.  And  too  many  people 
were  coming  in  here  to  all-night  sessions 
in  bedroom  slippers."  Mansfield  said. 

He  explained  that  to  keep  holding  the 
floor,  the  filibuster  team  needed  only  shifts 
of  three  or  four  members  on  the  fioor  for 
several  hours  at  a  time. 

The  anti-fillbusterers,  in  contrast,  needed 
many  more  people  constantly  ready  to  ward 
off  a  sxirprise  attempt  to  kill  or  further  en- 
tangle the  legislation  the  fillbusterers  didn't 
want. 

So  now,  Instead  of  the  picturesque  but 
fruitless  all-night  sessions,  the  Senate  uses 
a  much  more  polite  and  less  exhausting  pro- 
cediu-e.  Things  are  done  by  signals,  and  If 
the  filibusterer  happens  to  be  off  the  fioor, 
he  is  sometimes  notified  to  come  back  if  he 
wishes  to  object  to  an  opponent's  attempt 
to  move  the  business  forward. 

"Yes,  I  always  make  it  my  business  to 
Inform  the  opposition  leader.  In  the  ling 
run  it  pays  off,"  Mansfield  said.  Eventually 
It  comes  down  to  whether  the  proponents 
have  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  to  break 
the  filibuster.  "We  get  the  Job  done."  said 
Mansfield,  "sooner  or  later  we  get  a  clotiu'e 
vote." 

Under  the  new-style  filibuster,  a  senator 
doesn't  actually  have  to  talk  and  hold  the 
floor  for  20  or  more  hoius.  He  and  one  or 
two  of  his  allies  simply  have  to  be  on  hand  to 
signal  that  they  will  seek  to  talk  and  will 
object  If  anyone  tries  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
proposition   they   are   opposing. 

For  this  reason,  a  debate-limiting  clotiu-e 
petition  Is  sometimes  filed  before  an  hour's 
debate.  A  senator  makes  known  that  he  Is 
going  to  filibuster,  but  without  actually 
dragging  "Gone  With  The  Wind,"  a  Bible 
and  a  sack  of  nourishing  candy  bars  out  to 
the  floor. 

His  opponents  then  give  him  credit  for 
having  done  what  he  has  only  signaled  he 
Intends  to  do,  and  they  file  cloture  immedi- 
ately. This  happened  In  last  week's  debate, 
when  a  tax-reform  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey  (D- 
Mlnn.)  and  a  cloture  petition  was  filed  at 
once  by  Mansfield,  without  a  single  word  of 
debate  or  even  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
nient. 

Mansfield,  Kennedy  and  Hiunphrey  knew 
opponents  would  block  a  vote,  so  they  moved 
immediately  to  shortcut  the  verbal  barrage 
and  got  a  test  of  cloture.  (Two  days  later 
the  cloture  move  failed  by  18  votes,  ending 
the  tax  fight  and  giving  Allen  his  big  vic- 
tory.) 

Filibusters  have  always  worked  best  at  the 
eiid  of  a  session  or  when  the  Senate  la  up 


against  some  other  deadli.ne,  such  as  a  need 
to  pass  an  urgent  bill  by  a  certain  date,  a 
need  for  an  election  break  or  simply  a  sched- 
uled start  of  a  vacation. 

This  Is  because  some  senHtors.  regarding 
the  right  of  imlimlted  debate  as  a  protection 
for  small  states  and  minorities,  will  normally 
vote  against  cloture  at  first  even  if  they  are 
for  the  bill.  That's  why  it  often  takes  two  or 
three  attempts  before  the  needed  two-thirds 
is  obtained.  So  the  less  time  left,  the  easier 
it  is  for  filibusters  to  ward  off  cloture. 

This  has  become  even  more  true  with  the 
erosion  of  the  Southern  Democratic  bloc  over 
the  years.  Once  it  was  big  and  powerful, 
with  30  or  more  Senators  who  could  be  abso- 
lutely relied  on  to  vote  conservative.  Today 
many  of  the  Southerners  are  moderates  or 
are  even  strongly  in  favor  of  civil  rights. 

Men  like  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.  (D-Tex.), 
Marlow  W.  Cook  (R-Ky.).  Walter  Huddle- 
ston  (D-Ky.),  and  Henry  L.  Bellmon  (R- 
Okla.)  simply  don't  vote  and  think  the  same 
way  as  the  old-line  Southern  conservatives 
of  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

As  a  result.  Southerners  normally  can't 
hope  to  sustain  a  long  filibuster  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  session  or  when  no  vacation  Is  In 
sight. 

Kennedy,  stung  by  the  tax  bill  beating, 
said  the  Senate,  Instead  of  deciding  issues  by 
a  majority  as  would  be  proper,  "is  turning 
into  rule  by  two-thirds.  This  tax  bill  Is  the 
classic  example.  We  got  it  on  campaign 
financing  and  we're  going  to  get  it  on  con- 
sumer protection.  Unless  you  have  two- 
thirds,  on  an  issue  that  really  reaches  at  the 
important  power  bases  of  this  country,  you 
cant  get  a  vote."  He  called  this  a  serious 
distortion  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mansfield,  who  doesn't  like  filibusters,  said 
he  believed  (as  did  Kennedy)  that  the  two- 
thirds  rule  should  be  reduced  to  three-fifths. 
But  he  added  "the  liberals  and  moderates 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
use"  filibusters,  too — as  tUey  did  to  kUl  the 
supersonic  transport  and  to  block  anti-bus- 
ing legislation  two  years  ago. 

Allen  rejected  the  notion  that  he  is  trying 
to  convert  the  Senate  from  a  place  where  a 
majority  makes  the  decisions  to  a  place  where 
you  must  have  a  two-thirds  majority,  allow- 
ing the  tyranny  of  the  one-third  minority. 

He  said  that  in  recent  years  many  liberals 
have  concluded  that  the  filibuster  was  a  pro- 
tection for  them  as  well  as  for  conservative. 
Sens.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  and  Alan 
Cranston  (C-Callf.),  for  example,  after  first 
favoring  filibuster  reform  said  they  had 
changed  their  minds. 

With  the  new  style  filibuster  and  the  win- 
Ingness  of  many  liberals  to  accept  the  fili- 
buster as  a  useful  if  sometimes  vexing  par- 
liamentary device,  it  doesn't  appear  that 
Strom  Thurmond's  24-hour  and  18-mlnute 
record  vyill  ever  be  broken. 

Still,  you  can't  tell.  Until  Thurmond's  epic 
1957  all-night  speech,  the  champion  talker 
was  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  who  spoke 
22  hours  and  26  minutes  in  1953  against 
the  tidelands  oil  bill.  Morse's  lungs  are  still 
good.  And  he  is  running  for  election  again. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
474,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Sri  Lanka,  March 
31-April  5.  1975:  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) . 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  TTXTt  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to  amend 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  for  the  very  fine  and  highly 
complimentary  remarks  that  he  has  made 
about  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his  great 
stands  for  principle  in  this  body,  and  to 
salute  him  as  the  holder  of  the  record 
for  length  of  debate  here  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— moi-e  than  25  hours  on  one  occasion, 
as  he  made  a  great  stand  for  principle. 

I  might  state  that  any  efforts  that  I 
have  made  to  seek  to  have  the  Senate  act 
on  this  matter  according  to  the  rules  has 
been  inspired  in  very  large  part  by  the 
great  record  through  the  years  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  who  enjoys  my  high 
esteem  and  admiration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


NOMINATION  OF  CARLA  ANDERSON 
S  HILLS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  in  executive  session,  that  at  such 
time  as  the  nomination  of  Carla  Ander- 
son Hills  to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  becomes  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  nomina- 
tion, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  4. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoiiim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  speak  on  a  nongermane  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE       TO       REPRESENTATIVE 
THOMAS  N.  DOWNING  OP  VTRGINIA 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  pay  tribute  today-  to  a 
colleague  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Representative  Thomas  N.  Down- 
ing of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia. 

Each  year  the  Non-Commissloned  Of- 
ficers Association  presents  the  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  award  for  legislative  action  to  a 
deserving  Member  of  Congress.  Last 
year's  recipient  was  Representative  P. 
Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Ai-med  Service 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  pleased  that  Representative 
Downing's  efforts  on  behalf  of  national 
defense,  on  behalf  of  our  armed  services, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  have  been 
recognized. 

Representative  Downing  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute;  a  Sil- 
ver Star  veteran  of  World  War  II  where 
he  commanded  troops  in  General  George 
S.  Patton's  3d  Army. 

He  ably  and  actively  represents  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia.  He  represents  them  with 
dedication  and  with  ability,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  long  friendship  with  him. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  this  deserved  honor, 
which     has     come    to     Representative 
Downing. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to  amend 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use,  and  I  would 
like  to  use  a  portion  of  the  time  in  ask- 
ing a  question  or  two  of  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  with 
respect  to  Senate  Resolution  4,  and  also 
his  amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  4 
embodying  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 93. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  If  it  is  going 
to  be  his  purpose,  when  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4  is  brought  before  the  Senate,  as 
I  feel  confident  It  will  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  he  will  offer  as  a  substitute 
for  Senate  Resolution  4  his  Resolution 
93  as  an  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  and  if  his  amendment  would 
provide  for  the  cutting  off  of  debate  un- 
der the  cloture  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
by  a  vote  of  60  percent  of  all  those 
elected  and  sworn  into  the  Senate,  and 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting  be  required  for  the  rules 
change;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  answer 
is  yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  will  be  offered,  and 
while  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
had  no  part  in  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  so-called  compromise,  is  this,  in 
fact,  the  compromise  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  certain  Members  here  In 
the  Senate,  estimated  as  being  more 
tlian  a  majority? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYT^D.  It  Is. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  behig  the  case,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  say  that 
while  he  would  oppose  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 93  as  a  separate  amendment  to  the 
rules,  inasmuch  as  it  does  water  down 
somewhat  the  thrust  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
be  glad  to  support  Resolution  93  as  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  4  with, 
of  course,  the  opportunity  of  offering 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Would  the  Senator  advise  us  as  to 
when  It  would  be  his  purpose  to  offer 
the  amendment?  Would  It  be  early  In 
the  iame  so  that  we  might  offer  amend- 
ments to  It? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  seek  the  floor  In  my  own  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  votes  later  today  to  • 
adopt  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  4,  I  will 
present  the  substitute  amendment — 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  Senate 
Resolution  93— and  ask  that  the  substi- 
tute amendment  appropriately  qualify 
under  the  reading  requirements.  I  shall 
then  offer  a  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  further  questioning? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Might  it  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  offer  this  as  an  amendment 
and  that  it  mi^t  be  accepted  as  the 
original  text  with  leave  to  amend? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  ver5'  weU 
may  be  the  case. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  Senators  do  not  have  to  yield 
time;  they  are  in  cloture  time,  and  they 
may  seek  the  floor  in  their  own  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  was  not  aware  that  we 
were  under  tliat  rule,  but  I  will  follow 
what  the  Presiding  Officer  says. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wlU  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  asistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS AND  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senator.'? 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated  I'^Messi's. 
Garn,  Thttrmond,  Fannin,  Laxalt,  Han- 
sen, McClure,  Buckley,  Helms,  Schwei- 
KER,  and  Ford;  and  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONPEREES  . 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fii- 
day,  Febniary  28,  1975,  the  Senate 
■passed  House  Joint  Resolution  219,  a 
joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  lor  fiscal  year 
1975.  with  two  amendments  proposed  b> 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

At  that  time,  since  it  was  unclear  as  to 
whether  a  conference  would  be  neces- 
sary, one  was  not  requested  and  conferees 
were  not  appointed. 

It  now  appears  that  a  conference  is 
indicated.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Imouye, 
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Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mathias 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to 
amend  rule  XXH  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  annoiuice  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  43  Leg.) 

YEAS— €9 


Abourezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bxirdick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Randolph' 

Case 

Kennedy 

Riblcoff 

Church 

Laxalt 

Roth 

Clark 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Long 

Scott,  Hugh 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Domeuicl 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stevenfion 

Ford 

McGee 

Stone 

Garn 

McOovern 

Symington 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

GriHm 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Montoya 
NATS— 26 

Young 

Allen 

Dole 

Nunn 

Baker 

Eastland 

Scott. 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

WUIiam  L 

Belimoa 

Fong 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Gold  water 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Tower 

ChUes 

Hrtiska 

Curtis 

McClur« 

NOT  VOTINO— 4 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Taft 

McCleUan 

So  Mr.  Allen's  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  Senate  Resolution  4.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  agreed 
to  and  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
riUe  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  When  a  question  Is  pending,  no  mo- 
tion shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that 
when  the  Senate  adjoiun  It  shall  be  to  a 
day  certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence 
as  they  stand  arranged;  and  the  motions 
relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided 
without  debate 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  HI  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate^  or  the  unfinished 
business,  except  one  to  amend  the  Senate 
rules,  Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to 
the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one, 
he  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

'  "  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and^wom,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  disposed  of 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  tlie  same  has  been  presented  and 
read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  In  order.  Poinds  of  order. 
Including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  xipon 
.any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules,  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  cal- 
endar day  but  one,  he  shall  lay  the  motion 
before  the  Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secre- 
tary call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascertain- 


ment that  a  quorimi  is  present,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit  to 
the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  'Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  then  said  meastu-e, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  In  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  clos?, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"4.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.". 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the  clo- 
ture motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Clotdrb  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  hi  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  S. 
Res.  4,  as  amended,  amending  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  ^imitation  of  debate: 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mike  Mansfield,  Jennings 
Bandolph,  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  John  O. 
Pastore,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dick,  James  Abourezk,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Vance 
Hartke,  Lee  Metcalf,  Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Wendell  H.  Ford,  Dale  Bumpers,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Walter  D.  Hathaway,  Abraham  Riblcoff, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Charles  H. 
Percy. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations,  in  the  order 
stated:  Otto  George  Stolz,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  Commyjiity  De- 
velopment Corporation;  Thomas  G. 
Cody,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; and  Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  after  which 
the  Senate  consider  the  nominations 
placed  on  tlie  Secretary's  desk. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER,  Tl»  clerk 
will  report  the  first  nomination. 
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NEW    COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Otto  George  Stolz,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
nomination  now  before  the  Senate  for 
approval  or  disapproval? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  nomination  of  Otto  George  Stolz. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Witfiout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order 
for  me  to  ask  now  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  nomination  of  Carla  Anderson 
Hills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination  of 
Carla  Anderson  Hills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yea^  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Otto  George  Stolz, 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  nomi- 
nation, the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Carla  Anderson  Hills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  first  nom- 
ination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Otto  George  Stolz,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP   HOUSING   AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  of  debate  on  this 


nomination,  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  such  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  any 
substantial  time  in  regard  to  the  Carla 
Hills  nomination.  I  think  that  all  Sena- 
tors are' well  aware  of  her  background. 
I  believe  that  she  is  eminently  qualified 
for  this  nomination,  basically  for  these 
reasons:  She  is  a  highly  intelligent, 
superbly  educated  woman.  She  has  dem- 
onstrated great  ability  to  use  her  edu- 
cation and  her  brains  effectively  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  primarily  including  the 
practice  of  law  and  exercising  adminis- 
trative responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  She  has  a  deep  concern  and 
commitment  about  the  social  Issues  of 
our  time.  She  has  a  real  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  many  of  our  people  for 
better  housing  and  for  many  other  hu- 
man needs  that  are  not  now  being  well 
met. 

She  is  not  an  expert  in  housing  and 
there  are  some  who  feel  that  that  is  a 
disqualification.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  feel 
that  is  a  qualification.  We  have  not  been 
doing  very  well  in  housing  and  I  think 
it  is  good  to  bring  in  someone  with  a  mix 
of  talents  to  be  able  to  take  a  new  look 
at  housing.  Mrs.  Hills  is  capable  of  using 
her  great  energy,  her  determination,  her 
brains,  her  administrative  talent,  and 
her  commitment  to  lead  us  to  better 
times  in  housing.  It  is  for  those  reasons, 
very  simply,  that  I  strongly  support  her 
nomination. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  very  hiterested  in 
the  argument  that  some  have  advanced 
in  opposition  to  this  nomination  because, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  a  nominee  from  my 
State  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Commiml- 
cations  Commission  ran  into  a  lot  of  op- 
position, not  because  he  was  not  quali- 
fied and  knew  nothing  about  the  industry 
that  was  to  be  regtilated,  but  he  was  op- 
posed because  he  did  know  something 
about  it.  That  was  the  ground  for  the 
opposition.  We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time 
getting  him  confirmed  because  he  was  an 
expert  in  the  field. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  particular  virtue 
to  consistency,  but  I  think  it  is  rather 
interesting  that  now  we  have  somebody 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  and 
that  is  a  ground  for  disqualification  in 
the  minds  of  some  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
California  in  supporting  this  person,  who 
is  an  able  administrator,  an  outstanding 
attorney,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  can  hire 
some  experts  in  the  housing  field  to  assist 
her. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  him.  I  hope  that  she  is  wise 
in  the  choices  she  makes  of  experts,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  how  many  experts 
there  are  in  that  field. 


I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows  that  we  are  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  very  much  involved  in  the 
situation  that  he  mentioned.  It  was  not 
a  case  that  the  fact  that  he  was  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  broadcasting  was 
the  objection  to  him.  It  was  really  the 
fact  that  a  lot  of  public  witnesses  came 
and  thought  that  there  might  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest  only  he  had  been  a 

Ml-.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  he  is  going  to  speak  against  the  nomi- 
nee, will  he  please  get  his  time  from  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  speaking 
against  anylrody  and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  anybody.  I  am  just  correcting  a  mis- 
conception. I  do  not  care  whose  time  I 
use,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  time 
to  use. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  yielded  to  him  such 
time  as  he  may  require 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  yield  some  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  time. 

The  cases  are  entirely  different  and 
people  were  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  conflict 
of  interest.  It  so  developed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  felt  that  there 
was  not  and  we  went  along  with  it. 

In  this  particular  case,  from  the  news- 
paper reporting,  it  has  been  more  or  less 
brought  to  public  attention  that  the  wit- 
ness was  rather  evasive  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  have,  before 
I  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  shall  be 
for  it  or  against  it,  whether  or  not  she 
was  indeed  evasive  or  whether  or  not  she 
was  so  sophisticated  because  of  her  bril- 
liance that  she  kind  of  demeaned  the 
interrogators  asking  her  questions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  whose  time  are  we 
going  now? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  talk  on  the  time  of  the  proponents, 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  but  let  us 
get  this  straight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  the  floor  to  me? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course.  I  do  yield 
back,  although  I  want  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  comments  I  made. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shaU  give  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  additional  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 4  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  we  had  exhaustive  hear- 
ings. I  thought,  as  has  been  said  before, 
that  Mrs.  Hills  demonstrated  brilliance. 
She  is  obviously  a  very  able  lawyer,  has 
the  intellectual  capacity  for  doing  the 
job.  There  was  a  whole  day  given  to 
opponents  of  Carla  Hills.  The  only  thing 
they  could  say  about  her  was  that  she 
did  not  have  experience  in  housing.  She 
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has  been  head  of  the  Civil  Division  In 
the  Justice  Department,  but  she  has  not 
had  any  direct  experience  in  the  housing 
field.  Some  thought  this  was  to  her  credit. 
They  said  that  she  was  not  a  victim  of 
cronjism,  that  she  was  not  tied  into  any 
vested  interest  in  the  housing  industry, 
and  that  she  came  in  with  a  fresh,  new 
approach. 

The  question  of  evasiveness,  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  raises,  came 
about  as  the  result  of  a  question  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN).  He  asked  her  specific 
questions,  and  I  think  he  concluded  that 
she  had  not  answered  his  questions  di- 
rectly at  the  time.  It  was  a  question  of 
whether  she  was  answering  philosophi- 
cally or  answering  on  specifics. 

Mrs.  Hills  did  not  know  the  specific 
programs,  to  be  sure.  She  had  not  had 
an  opportimlty  to  become  familiar  with 
the  specific  programs.  But  she  did  have 
some  very  concrete  Ideas.  She  knew 
where  she  wanted  to  go.  She  demonstra- 
ted a  commitment,  a  very  strong  com- 
mitment, to  carrying  out  the  mandates 
of  Congress  as  far  as  housing  programs 
for  the  coimtry  are  concerned.  I  should 
like  to  read  one  question  and  her  state- 
ment, if  I  may.  Senator  Biden  said- 
How  about  reservation  concept  public 
housing  versus  scattered  site  housing?  What 
is  your  view  in  that  area,  and  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  debate  In  that  area. 

Mra.  Hills.  I  think  there  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  scattered  housing.  Indeed  this 
group  and  the  Congress  adopted  a  mix,  a 
range  of  Income  mix.  In  the  new  lai?.-,  and  I 
think  there  are  advantages  not  to  put  In 
all  your  low-income  people  with  all  their 
multitude  of  problems  into  one  single  type 
community. 

But  as  I  said  when  I  started,  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  me.  without  eliciting  a 
discourse  with  the  environmentalists,  the 
civil  rights  people,  the  consumer,  the  low- 
Income  groups,  lenders,  the  home  builders. 
Just  to  name  a  few,  and  to  tell  you  I  have 
de<;ided,  for  example,  in  rural  housing,  to 
have  only  single -families,  that  is  the  way  to 
go,  because  I  have  read  some  academic  dis- 
courses, and  I  think  It  would  be  wrong  tor 
me  to  say  scattered  dwellings  Is  the  only  way 
to  proceed  without  any  discourse,  but  even 
the  academic  communities,  and  your  respec- 
tive staffs,  and  It's  that  discourse  that  I 
would  like  to  commence,  so  that  I  can  look 
at  It  and  make  a  determination. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  not  decided 
whether  I  would  be  for  or  against  the 
nomination,  but  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  was  rather  disturbed  because  the 
allegation  was  made  tliat  she  was  abso- 
lutely incompetent.  I  understood  that 
this  vei-y  fine  lady — and  she  is  a  very  fine 
lady — had  had  no  experience  with  hous- 
ing, and  could  not  state  categorically 
anything  about  one  pha.se  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  understandable  and  natural. 
Having  been  in  authority  at  one  time  in 
my  life  as  Governor  of  my  State,  I  have 
always  given  the  benefit  -:  the  doubt  to 
tlie  one  in  authority  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  advice  and  consent  as  to 
a  particular  nomination.  That  is  tlie 
point  of  view  I  take  toward  this  particu- 
lar nomination.  The  assumption  seemed 
to  have  been  made  on  the  floor  that  be- 
cause I  have  borrowed  time  from  one  side 
or  another,  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  1  further  minute 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute  more,  provided  the  Senator  will 
not  jield  to  others. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Prior  to  becqpiing  Gov- 
ernor, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing and  distinguished  legal  minds  In  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  As  he  knows.  I 
have  had  some  experience  as  attorney 
general  of  Massachusetts  In  prosecuting 
cases  and  examining  witnesses.  I  can  say 
categorically  that  nothing  was  said  be- 
fore that  committee  vV'.ch,  In  my  opin- 
ion, was  evasive,  and  I  have  dealt  with 
evasive  witnesses  many  times  in  the  past. 
I  wanted  the  Senator  to  know  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  say  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
I  did  not  think  Carla  Hills  was  evasive 
at  all.  I  think  she  was  simply  wise  In 
not  stating  "I  will  do  this,  that,  or  the 
other,  or  I  will  not  do  this,"  because  she 
was  not  prepared  to  make  any  such  state- 
ments. She  will  come  back  before  the 
committee.  Or  she  will,  by  her  actions, 
after  she  learns  more  about  the  prob- 
lems in  this  field,  pro\ide  answers  to 
those  questions. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefiy,  in  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  that  once  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest Issue  was  disposed  of  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  others, 
there  was  no  controversy  about  the  nom- 
inee for  the  FCC.  Otherwise,  there  are 
a  couple  of  differences  that  I  think 
should  be  touched  on.  An  expert  In  the 
field  of  housing  Is  an  expert  In  a  field 
where  programs  are  not  working,  where 
the  builders  are  going  bankrupt,  and 
where  the  consumers  cannot  get  homes. 
An  expert  in  the  field  of  broadcasting, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  an  expert  In  a 
field  where  the  public,  generally.  Is  sat- 
isfied and  broadcasters  are  doing,  well. 
Expertise  and  experience  in  a  field  that 
Is  doing  well  are  far  more  meaningful, 
it  seems  to  me.  than  In  a  field  where 
everything  seems  to  be  going  wrong. 

There  Is  one  further  Issue  Involved  in 
the  field  of  broadcasting,  that  Is  the 
Issue  of  freedom  of  the  press.  I  tlilnk 
an  expert  in  that  field,  who  has  been 
In  broadcasting  for  as  long  as  the  nomi- 
nee to  the  FCC  had  been,  might  well  be 
expected  to  be  an  expert  in  that  whole 
area — including  areas  where  the  FCC 
should  not  intrude  If  we  are  to  preserve 
a  free  press.  For  all  those  reasons.  I  am 
not  as  troubled  about  a  nominee  for  a 
hoiLslng  post  who  has  not  come  out  of 
the  field  of  housing  as  I  would  be  about 
a  nominee  for  the  FCC  who  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  broadcasting. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  not,  of  course,  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  but 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  nominee's  qualifications  for  the  of- 
fice, and  I  think  .she  can  be  an  outstand- 
ing Secretary  of  HUD. 


I  think  that  her  Intelligence  Is  well 
known  and  well  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
On  the  question  of  her  experience,  she 
has  had  good  experience  in  administer- 
ing a  very  important  division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  She  has  had  over  100 
attorneys  working  for  her.  She  has  done 
an  excellent  Job,  by  all  accounts,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we  began 
to  turn  to  people  who  do  not  have  very 
strong  ties  with  special  interests  to  head 
up  some  of  these  major  departments. 

I  think  she  will  be  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  and  I  think  that,  witli  her  intelli- 
gence and  her  hard  work,  and  the  fact 
that  she  wants  to  be.  responsive  not  only 
to  the  problems  of  the  potential  home- 
owners and  the  existing  homeowners  of 
the  country,  but  that  she  wants  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  Congress  as  well,  demon- 
strates that  she  has  the  right  attitud<t  on 
going  into  the  Job. 

So  I  am  100  percent  for  her.  anl  I 
hoj>e  her  nomination  will  be  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  on  the  floor  of  ihe 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
.some  reluctance  that  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Carla  Hills  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  She  is 
bright,  articulate  and,  as  she  proved  to 
me  in  the  hearings,  strong-willed. 

However.  I  feel  I  would  be  doing  less 
than  my  constitutional  duty  were  I  to 
vote  to  confirm  her. 

My  vote  against  her  is  not  based  on 
her  lack  of  experience  In  the  housing 
field.  On  the  contrary,  inexperience  can 
be  an  asset  to  someone  sitting  atop  the 
bureaucracy. 

My  objection  toMi-s.  Hills'  nomination 
has  a  different  focus.  She  was  reluctant 
to  explain  her  general  housing  philos- 
ophy to  the  members  of  the  committee. 
As  I  said.  Inexperience  could  be  a  valu- 
able tool,  but  only  if  there  was  a  genu- 
ine commitment  to  better  hoiislng  In  this 
coimtry.  Although  Mrs.  Hills  stated  that 
she  was  committed  to  better  housing,  she 
was  unwilling  to  demonstrate  the  depth 
or  the  philosophical  basis  of  that  com- 
mitment. 

For  too  long,  I  think  we  in  Congress 
have  abdicated  our  responsibility  to  ''ad- 
vise and  consent"  to  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. The  current  standard  seems 
to  be  that  If  a  person  appears  Intelli- 
gent and  ethical,  he  or  she  Is  confirmed. 

Only  later  do  we  realize  that  we  did 
not  ask  the  hard  questions.  Only  later  do 
we  wonder  why  we  did  not  challenge  a 
person's  views.  By  then  it  Is  too  late. 

I  think  the  Senate's  role  is  to  ask  those 
hard  questions.  It  is  our  role  to  find  out 
how  a  person  thinks.  Even  if  we  all  feel 
a  nominee  Is  the  "perfect"  person  for  a 
position,  we  should  question  them  close- 
ly and  find  out  how  and  what  they  think. 
If  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  give 
us  a  reason  to  vote  for  them,  we  should 
vote  against  them. 

I  think  an  analogy  can  be  drawn  to  a 
nomination  for  Secretary  of  State.  We 
would  not  expect  the  nominee  to  tell  us 
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the  status  of  American  treaties  through- 
out the  world.  We  would  expect,  however, 
that  he  or  she  tell  us  their  views  on  de- 
tente, NATO,  or  the  desirability  of  bet- 
ter relations  with  China. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Hills  nomina- 
tion that  troubles  me.  At  a  time  when  our 
housing  Industry  is  at  its  lowest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression,  we  need  to 
have  a  HUD  Secretary  with  a  demon- 
strated commitment  to  housing  and  to 
implementing  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress,  such  as  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  We 
need  a  Secretary  who  promises  action, 
not  further  study. 

When  I  speak  of  the  housing  industry, 
I  do  not  just  mean  builders,  contractors, 
realtors,  and  others  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  sale  of  houses.  It's  not  just 
those  people  who  are  in  trouble.  It's  also 
Americans  who  cannot  meet  mortgage 
payments  and  those  who  cannot  find  de- 
cent homes.  They  are  the  real  constitu- 
ents of  the  Department  "of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
labeled  a  "male  chauvunist"  by  some  who 
feel  that  my  questioning  of  Mrs.  Hills 
was  unduly  harsh.  I  think  she  realizes 
that  my  questioning  indicated  no  disre- 
spect for  her,  but  rather  was  an  effort  to 
fhid  out  what  she  thinks.  It  should  be 
noted  that  I  asked  the  same  "hard"  ques- 
tions of  the  former  Secretary,  James 
Lynn  and  also  voted  against  his  nomina- 
tion. For  me,  or  any  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  or  of  Congress 
to  "tone  down"  because  a  nominee  is  a 
woman  or  to  vote  for  a  nominee  solely 
because  she  is  a  woman  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  height  of  male  chauvinism. 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions 
during  my  2  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
come  on  this  fioor  to  admit  I  was  wrong 
about  an  issue.  Nothing  would  make  me 
happier  than  to  have  time  prove  me 
wrong  in  opposing  the  nomination  of 
Carla  Hills. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  to  the  basis  of  my 
position,  which  is  analogous  to  the  posi- 
tion of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  I  was  a  criminal  defense 
lawyer,  and  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  a  prosecutor.  Maybe  I  had 
to  ask  harder  questions  than  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  did  as  prosecutor, 
because^a-prosecutor's  case  is  already  in 
the  bag  when  he  comes  into  court. 

But  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mrs.  Carla 
Hills  did  not  respond  to  questions.  She 
used  phrases  such  as  "I  am  committed 
in  principle."  and  "I  will  Initiate  mean- 
ingful dialog."  with  regard  to  her  com- 
mitment to  implementing  the  act  which 
Congress  had  passed.  It  was  not  a  com- 
mitment in  terms  of  time,  other  than 
that  she  is  committed  to  the  intent  of 
the  act. 

To  set  another  part  of  the  record 
straight,  I  also  made  the  same  arguments 
against  Mr.  Lynn— and  Mr.  Lynn,  as 
evei-yone  knows.  Is  not  a  woman— because 
he  failed  to  make  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mitments. 

I  thinkjf  there  Is  anywhere  where  we 
in  Congress  are  remiss.  It  is  in  the  nom- 
ination process,  both  in  foreign  policy 
and  domestically.  The  Senate  may  do 


much  to  redress  the  imbalance  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches; 
yet  in  many  Instances,  when  nominees 
come  before  this  body,  we  say  they  are 
bright,  they  are  moral,  they  have  com- 
mitted no  crimes  of  moral  turpitude ;  and 
we  go  on  from  there  and  say  that  is  why 
we  should  approve  their  nominations. 

If  I  may  give  some  insight  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
after  the  questioning  I  went  up  to  Mrs. 
Hills  and  I  said,  "Mrs.  Hills,  maybe  I  did 
not  get  my  point  across.  Quite  possibly 
you  and  I  could  discuss  this  at  a  further 
time." 
She  said,  "On  what  Issues?" 
And  I  said,  "WeU,  just  Issues  on  hous- 
ing generally,  and  where  you  fall  on  those 
major  issues  like  multifamily  dwelling 
versus  single-family  dwelling." 

She  said,  "Like  on  scattered  site  versus 
reservation?" 
I  said,  "Yes." 

She  said,  "Well,  I  ca'nnot  teU  you  my 
point  of  view  on  that,  because  if  I  were 
to  reveal  that  point  of  view  to  you  then 
those  who  held  a  different  poUit  of  view 
in  the  various  Industries  would  not  sit 
down  with  me  and  have  that  meaningful 
dialog." 

I  said,  "You  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  got 
to  guess  what  is  in  your  head  and  what 
your  point  of  view  Is?" 

And  she  said,  "WeU,  I  think  that  is 
what  you  have  to  do  because  I  cannot  be 
committed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  And  so  has  his  speech. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  an  additional  1  minute. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  make  my  opposi- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
inexperienced.  If  experience  were  a  cri- 
terion for  doing  a  job,  I  sure  could  not 
have  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  at  29.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Is  not  the  basis  of  my 
argument.  The  basis  of  my  argument  is 
I  am  tired  of  guessing  what  nominees 
are  going  to  do.  I  am  tired  of  buying 
pigs  in  pokes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a 
year  from  now  events  will  have  proved  me 
wrong.  If  thl"-  is  the  case,  I  give  my  com- 
mitment now  that  I  will  formally  apolo- 
gize and  confess  my  error  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  California  and 
the  members  of  the  Banking  Committee 
for  being  in  error.  I  sincerely  hope  I  am 
wrong.  I  sincerely  hope  she  turns  out  to 
be  a  brilUant  appointee. 

But  my  problem  is  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  that,  no  real  indication,  and  I 
have  got  to  guess,  and  I  have  given  up 
guessing.  When  in  doubt  I  am  voting 
"no."  That  is  the  way  I  have  done  it,  and 
I  am  going  to  continue  to  do  it,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  my  colleagues  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert  Kutter,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, be  permitted  access  to  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  others  have  indicated  It  is  a  qualifi- 
cation to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Development  if  one  knows  nothing 
about  housing. 

This  is  a  unique  argimient:  That  we 
ought  to  find  a  person  who  knows  the 
least  about  housing  and  who  has  the 
least  association  with  it,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Of  course,  this  is  really  a  ridiculous 
argument.  I  do  not  say  this  would  neces- 
sarily completely  disqualify  a  person,  but 
certainly  it  is  most  desirable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  of  all  times,  we 
need  a  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  somebody  who  has  the 
competence  that  can  only  come  from 
some  experience  with  housing,  some 
knowledge  of  which  programs  have 
worked  and  which  have  not  worked,  be- 
cause the  new  Secretary  is  going  to  be  in 
a  verj'.  very  difQcult  position. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  one  ma- 
jor cause  of  our  present  recession,  it  is 
the  housing  depression.  The  fact  is  that 
we  should  have  housing  starts  at  a  level 
of  about  2.6  million — that  was  our  goal, 
that  is  where  we  should  be.  We  were  close 
to  that  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Now  our 
housing  starts  are  below  1  million.  For 
each  housing  start  2  man-years  of  work 
are  required  or  two  jobs.  If  we  can  in- 
crease housing  starts  by  1  million,  we 
will  put  2  million  people  to  work.  In  hous- 
ing alone  we  can  reduce  the  present  rate 
of  imemplo3rment  from  above  8  percent  to 
below  6  percent. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant economic  action  that  Congress  can 
take  or  the  Government  can  take  than  to 
turn  aroimd  oiu-  recession  and  move  in 
the  right  direction.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  need  somebody,  as  I  say,  with  some 
knowledge  of  housing,  some  competence, 
because  what  they  have  to  do  is  turn  this 
Department  aroimd.  and  that  would  be 
hard.  People  in  this  Department  now  are 
people  who  came  along  under  the  present 
administration,  people  who  were  per- 
suaded that  the  programs  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  followed  and  the  poU- 
cies  they  have  followed  are  the  right 
policies,  and  those  policies  have  been 
catastrophic. 

They  not  only  have  to  turn  those  poli- 
cies aroimd,  but  then  they  have  to  go  to 
the  President  and  convince  him  that  he 
must  adopt  new  policies,  and  that  takes 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and,  particu- 
larly, takes  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  head  of 
the  Office  of  Management  end  Budget 
is  James  Lynn.  He  was  the  former  head 
of  HUD.  He  is  the  man  whom  Carla 
Hills  would  succeed.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  persuasion  to  persuade 
President  Ford  that  the  new  Secretary 
knows  more  about  the  kind  of  housing 
programs  we  should  have  than  the  man 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  housing 
progi-ams  for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  marvelous 
case  study  in  what  happens  when  an  at- 
tractive lawyer  with  a  lot  of  charm  and 
great  intelligence  is  appointed  as  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Housing  and  Urban  Etevelopment. 
Mr.  Lynn  is  exactly  that  kind  of  a  person. 
He  knew  nothing  about  housing:  he  had 
no  background  in  housing.  lie  was  made 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbsm  Devel- 
opment, and  what  happened?  A  dlsas- 
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tijous   result  for  our  coimtry   and  for 
housing. 

It  is  no  secret  that  every  witness  be- 
fore our  committee — and  we  made  this 
available  to  all  people  who  wanted  to  ap- 
pear on  this  nomination  pro  or  con — 
were  all  against  this  nomination.  That  is 
not  easy  for  somebody  who  represents 
the  homebuilders  or  somebody  who  rep- 
resents renewal  housing  to  come  in  and 
oppoFe  the  person  who  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  next  Secretaiy. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  They  did  it,  be- 
cause they  were  deeply  convinced  it  was 
veiT  important  for  this  industry  and  this 
country  to  get  a  Secretary  who  has 
know  ledge  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you  that  Mrs. 
Hills  is,  as  advertised,  a  very  bright  and 
articulate  person  with  good  general  cre- 
dentials. And  I  can  also  tell  j-ou  that 
she  has  very  little  feeling  for  the  prob- 
lems of  housing.  I  do  not  mean  that  she 
is  ignorant  of  the  precise  nuances  of 
housing  jargon  and  FHA  forms.  That 
would  be  a  siUy  qualification  to  ask  of 
any  nominee. 

I  mean  that  Carla  Hills  docs  not  seem 
to  have  a  philosophy  or  an  opinion  on 
the  major  broad  questions  of  housing 
policy  facing  this  counti-y,  or  if  she  has 
an  opinion,  she  will  not  share  it  with  the 
committee.  The  housing  crisis  requires 
not  just  an  expert,  but  an  advocate  for 
housing:  someone  who  knows  housing 
well  enough  to  fight  for  it;  someone  who 
can  fight  for  housing  when  officials  at 
HUD  or  OMB  or  the  White  House  con- 
tend that  we  must  undercut  housing  pro- 
grams duly  enacted  into  law,  because 
these  progiams  would  "bust  the  budget." 
They  must  know  enough  about  it  to  show 
it  would  not  "bust  the  budget."  It  is  the 
most  economical  way  we  can  stimulate 
the  economy  with  the  least  budgetary 
impact  and  inflationary  impact. 

What  about  the  low-income  wage 
earner  spending  50  percent  of  his  income 
on  shelter  because  this  administration 
refuses  to  carry  out  a  congresslonally 
mandated  program  to  build  housing.  Is 
not  his  budget  busted?  What  about  the 
idle  construction  workers  who  could  be 
on  the  job,  building  needed  homes,  col- 
lecting a  paycheck,  but  who  are  instead 
drawing  an  unemployment  check,  at 
public  expense.  What  about  their  family 
buJget,  and  v.hnt  about  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  budget? 

We  calculate  that  by  a  program  that 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  $300 
million.  S300  a  mortgage,  we  can  pro- 
vide for  1  million  housing  starts.  But 
that  kind  of  a  program  has  been  opposed 
by  the  administration.  We  got  no  assur- 
ance, no  indication,  that  Mrs.  Hills 
would  be  sympathetic  to  that  kind  of  a 
program.  She  may  change  her  mind  and 
may  learn  a  Ijt  about  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  for  on-the-job  training.  It 
means  that  it.  would  take  months  and 
perhaps,  years: 

We  had  onelvery  inteUigent  woman, 
Ms.  Dolbeare  who  appeared  before  the 
committee.  ShA  said  she  came  into 
housing  10  or  1^  years  ago,  and  it  has 
taken  her  almost  all  that  time,  almost  a 
decade ,  to  hKome  sufficiently  familiar 
with  h(mi>itig  so  that  -she  feels  with  con- 
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fidence  she  could  manage  a  housing  pro- 
gram and  recommend  policies  of  the  kind 
that  Mrs.  Hills  will  be  called  upon  to 
recommend. 

We  listened  to  Mrs.  Hills  last  Monday, 
and  she  would  not  provide  answers. 

We  asked  specific  questions  and  we 
asked  more  general  philosophical  ques- 
tions, and  Mrs.  Hills  would  not  give  us 
answers.  We  asked  her  just  to  assui-e  us 
that  when  Congi-ess  passed  a  law  man- 
dating such-and-such  a  level  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  construction, 
she  would  see  that  the  law  was  carried 
out,  as  her  oath  of  office  requues.  But 
she  would  not  promise  unequivocally  to 
cany  out  the  law  as  Congress  wrote  it— 
or  even  to  fight  within  the  administra- 
tion to  persuade  OMB  or  the  White 
House  that  tlie  law  should  be  imple- 
nicntcd. 

Wc  ?,'>ked  her  whether  the  level  stipu- 
lated in  the  1968  Housing  Act  of  600,000 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  imits 
per  year  was  a  valid  level.  She  would  not 
say. 

We  asked  her  whether  she  felt  that 
single  family  detached  dwellings,  the 
traditional  home  to  which  American 
families  have  aspired,  should  continue 
to  be  the  preferred  type  of  housing  in 
the  coming  years  as  the  country's  popu- 
lation grows  more  densely  clustered,  and 
she  equivocated. 

We  asked  whether  she  favored  dis- 
persal of  low-income  public  housing  from 
central  cities  into  the  suburbs.  She 
hedged. 

We  asked  whether  .she  supports  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy;  whether  she  favors 
resei-vation  or  scattered  site  public  hous- 
ing, which  of  the  current  tools  on  the 
books  she  prefers  to  get  housing  built, 
whether  she  backs  a  shallow  subsidy  pro- 
gram to  bring  mortgage  rates  for  middle- 
income  persons  down  to  6  percent.  And 
she  did  not  give  us  answers. 

She  would  not  say  whether  she  would 
relea'^e  funds  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing,  frozen  since  February 
1973— appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
those  have  been  frozen  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Hills  defenders  In  the 
pres:5  and  elsewhere  have  applauded  the 
fact  that  ."She  is  a  newcomer  to  the  hous- 
ing field.  These  defenders  argue  that  the 
so-called  housing  experts  have  failed  to 
get  housing  built,  and  that  It  is  time  for 
some  new  blood.  And  I  would  say  in 
reply  that  it  is  not  the  housing  experts — 
the  homebuilders,  the  local  redevelop- 
ment officials,  the  planners — who  have 
failed  housing,  but  rather  this  adminis- 
tration with  its  frozen  funds  and  its 
admini.strative  incompetence. 

As  I  say,  who  was  the  predecessor  of 
Mrs.  Hills?  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
catastrophe  we  have  in  housing?  It  was 
an  inexperienced  lawyer.  Intelligent — 
experienced  as  a  lawyer  but  completely 
inexperienced  in  the  housing  field.  That 
is  why  I  think  the  next  HUD  Secretary 
should  have  the  background  and. 
frankly,  the  self-confidence  of  a  housing 
specialist  to  argue  knowledgeably  against 
these  shortsighted  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  be  the  third 


woman  Cabinet  officer  In  the  history  of 
oiu-  country.  It  is  just  a  shame,  it  Is  an 
outrage,  that  we  have  not  had  30,  40, 
50,  100  women  Cabinet  officers.  There 
are  certainly  that  many  well-qualified 
women  who  should  have  been  appointed 
in  the  past,  and  I  feel  very  bad  about  not 
voting  for  this  nominee.  I  wish  I  could. 
But  under  the  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  wrong,  because  hous- 
ing is  so  critical  if  we  are  going  to  move 
ahead. 

I .  will   yield  my.self   an   additional   3 
minutes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  both  sides  of  the  question.  I 
must  admit  I  did  not  attend  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  if  in  fact  this  fine  lady  did  say 
that  she  was  absolutely  unfamiliar  with 
housing,  would  not  tlie  Senator  now  ad- 
mit that  tlie  questions  he  was  asking  her 
were  hard  questions  for  specific  answers 
in  a  field  that  she  already  acknowledged 
she  had  no  knowledge? 

I  mean,  if  she  took  the  position  that 
she  did  not  subscribe  to  the  intent  of  the 
law.  that  would  disturb  me.  If  she  was 
evasive  in  her  answers,  that  would  dis- 
tmb  me  as  well.  But  If  she  meant  she 
knew  nothing  about  housing  and  the 
Senator  put  hard  questions  about 
whether  or  not  housing  should  be  dis- 
persed, or  whether  or  not  one  should  do 
this  or  that,  and  she  had  already  ac- 
knowledged that  she  did  not  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  does  the  Senator  not 
think  we  are  pressing  something  that  is 
unimpressible? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  tried  to 
make  two  points.  First,  she  does  not  know 
about  housing.  I  think  It  Is  imdisputed. 
I  think  it  is  not  a  time  for  on-the-job 
training.  Second,  we  asked  general  ques- 
tions that  I  think  she,  as  a  lawyer,  would 
be  able  to  answ^er,  such  as  whether  or  not 
she  agreed  that  it  is  the  law,  and  that 
.she  should  do  her  best  to  cari-y  out  the 
law,  that  we  should  have  600,000  publicly 
assisted  housing  starts  as  oiu-  goal. 

She  would  not  tell  us  she  would  agree 
to  fight  for  the  execution  of  that  law. 
It  does  not  take  any  knowledge  of  hous- 
ing. She  conceded  that  is  the  law,  it  was 
In  the  housing  bill,  and  questions  of  this 
kind  troubled  me. 

I  think  we  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
We  agi-ee  she  knows  little  about  housing, 
I  think  that  is  established.  I  think  it  is 
also  clear  that  where  there  is  a  philo- 
sophical question,  she  would  not  reply  to 
that,  either. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  bothers  me  is 
she  may  not  be  able  to  answer  specific 
questions  as  an  expert  about  housing, 
but  the  Senator  did  ask  her  about  wheth- 
er or  not  she  would  agree  to  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Did  the  Senator  not  ask 
that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  I  asked  her 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  About  6  percent. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  certainly 
the  thrust  of  my  questions  when  I  asked 
about  the  program  which  would  have 
provided  6-percent  mortgages.  We  would 
have  lower  interest  rates.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  She  could  have  said 
.she  agreed  or  did  not  agree. 

Another  question,  out  in  my  area,  un- 
employment in  the  lumber  industiy  is 
the  highest.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
California  talk  about  how  sophisticated 
she  was  and  how  brainy,  and  all  of  these 
things,  which  she  probably  is,  but  to  me, 
that  has  been  some  of  the  trouble  around 
here  where  someone  that  has  some  com- 
monsense  about  housing,  and  I  do  not 
think  one  can  have  a  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  the  housing  problem;  it  is  a 
tough  field  and  it  is  going  to  get 
tougher. 

Maybe  she  is  that  tough,  I  do  not  know, 
but  when  she  will  not  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Generally  speaking, 
when  she  is  evasive  about  lowering  in- 
terest rates  and  making  it  easier  for 
people  to  buy  homes,  she  may  be  a 
marvelous  person,  but  this  is  a  pretty 
rough  deal  now,  and  all  my  people  out 
In  the  State  of  Washington  are  quite 
won-ied  about  this. 

I  am  like  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
If  she  turns  out  all  right.  Twill  apologize, 
too,  but  I  read  part  of  the  testimony 
and  it  was  evasive  in  i-espect  to  many 
of  the  questions. 

We  have  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce nominees  every  day  and  they  say, 
"Oh,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
so  I  cannot  answer."  But  In  this  case 
there  is  some  philosophy  involved  in  this 
that  if  she  has  it,  or  not,  why  that  is 
all  light. 

So  I  am  going  to  cast  my  vote,  not 
because  she  is  not  sophisticated  or  brainy, 
as  has  been  said.  She  probably  Is,  and 
much  more  than  I  am,  and  perhaps  even 
more  brainy  than  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  might  be;  that  is  possible.  So 
I  will  vote  against  her  for  the  reason  that 
I  am  so  deeply  concerned  about  the 
lumber  industry,  or  the  housing  industry, 
and  these  imconscionable  interest  rates, 
and  she  did  not  answer  those  questions 
and  I  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ml-.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguLshed  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  complete  my 
siieech  in  just  a  minute. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Dol- 
beare, who  has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience as  head  of  the  Rural  Housing 
Conference,  said  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
anybody  to  be  put  In  that  position  now. 
There  are  times  w^hen  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  might 
be  somebody  with  very  little  experience, 
but  now,  of  all  times,  it  requires  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  the  capacity  to  move 
in  right  away. 

The  day  after  she  is  confirmed,  take 
over,  and  take  over  wlLli  force  and  effect, 
persuade  the  people  In  the  agency  that 
it  has  to  turn  around,  and  persuade  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 


Secretary,  the  head  of  OMB,  also,  that 
it  has  to  change. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  on 
the  Hills  nomination — a  woman.  Inci- 
dentally, whose  whole  professional  ca- 
reer has  been  in  housing— told  the  com- 
mittee that  it  took  her  10  years  before 
she  felt  fully  confident  that  she  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  housing. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  much  Mrs. 
Hills — or  anyone  for  that  matter — can 
leara  about  housmg  in  a  few  months  of 
on  the  job  training.  But  I  intend  to  find 
out.  I  hope  she  will  learn  enough  to 
answer  some  of  the  committee's  ques- 
tions, because  if  Mis.  Hills  is  confirmee'., 
we  plan  to  invite  her  back  to  answer  all 
the  policy  questions  which  she  ducked 
last  week,  pleading  ignorance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves.  Will  this  new  nominee  release 
some  of  those  frozen  funds  we  have  been 
calling  for  so  long  in  the  Senate  to  get 
housing  and  the  economy  moving?  Does 
she  intend  to  can-y  out  the  law?  Will  this 
administration  make  housing  a  priority? 
SecretaiT  Lynn  has  claimed  that  no  spe- 
cial Federal  efforts  are  necessary,  be- 
cause housing  is  right  on  the  verge  of  a 
major  recovery — this  old  Hoover-type 
talk  in  a  month  when  housing  starts  are 
the  lowest  on  record  is  a  disgrace — right 
aroimd  the  corner,  leave  it  alone,  it  will 
be  fine. 

In  the  1969-70  recession,  when  we  had 
a  tight  money  contraction,  the  housing 
industry  survived,  because  resources 
were  shifted  to  federally  subsidized  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing.  For  2 
years  almost  half  a  million  units  a  year 
were  built,  or  nearly  the  goal  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act.  But  in  the  current  reces- 
sion, tight  money  has  combined  with  a 
suicidal  Federal  housing  policy,  and 
starts  are  running  below  a  million  units 
a  year. 

If  Mrs.  Hills  is  confirmed,  we  expect 
her  to  do  something  about  this  disgrace- 
ful situation. 

Last  w^cek.  we  also  heard  from  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  whose  nomination  we  are 
also  considering.  This  man  is  not  a  new- 
comer to  the  field.  He  has  been  in  the 
job  on  an  acting  basis  since  last  May. 
And  yet,  he  would  not  answer  any  of  our 
questions  either.  Incidentally,  he  Is  up 
for  nomination  a  little  later  in  the  week. 
If  advice  and  consent  means  anything, 
I  would  submit  that  this  body  must  de- 
mand answers  of  nominees  before  we 
routinely  confirm  them  on  the  basis  of 
general  inteUigence  and  absence  of 
scandal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

If  we  cannot  even  get  a  nominee  to 
pledge  that  she  will  uphold  the  law  in 
advance  of  her  confirmation,  what  can 
we  expect  of  her  once  she  is  in  office? 

After  the  Watergate  experience,  legis- 
lative oversight  and  revival  of  congres- 
sional authority  are  very  popular  notions. 
But  they  have  little  meaning  when  the 
Senate  is  so  reluctant  to  exercise  even  the 
power  to  carefullj'  scrutinize  executive 
branch  nominees,  a  power  expUcitly 
given  this  body  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  200  years  ago. 


Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  cast  my  vote 
against  this  nomination,  because  the 
nominee  lacks  experience  for  the  job  and 
because  she  would  not  tell  the  committee 
anything  about  what  sort  of  policies  she 
will  pursue,  or  even  whether  slie  will 
cari-j'  out  poUcies  and  laws  which  we  en-- 
act. 

That  combination  is  fatal.  If  we  con- 
firm a  nominee  with  neither  experience 
nor  a  willingness  to  at  least  tell  us  about 
her  general  philosophy  of  the  job,  we  are 
squandering  our  constitutional  power  to 
advise  and  consent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  HUD  Secretary.  Housing 
is  not  being  built,  either  by  the  private 
market  because  money  has  been  so  tight, 
or  thiough  Government  programs  be- 
cause of  HUD'S  incompetence.  HUD.  in 
short,  is  a  shambles. 

It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
next  HUD  Secretarj-  to  break  the  logjam 
and  get  some  housing  built.  Money  is  get- 
ting a  bit  freer;  suppUes  are  a  Uttle  more 
plentiful,  and  22  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  work  force  is  idle,  waiting 
to  do  the  job.  U  Carla  HUls  is  half  the 
person  her  supporters  claim,  she  will  seize 
this  opportunity,  and  prove  this  Senator 
WTong.  I  hope,  as  does  Senator  Biden,  and 
Senator  Magnuson  just  said,  that  she  will 
do  so.  If  she  does  just  that  I  will  become 
one  of  her  most  ardent  backers,  and  I 
also  will  be  very  smprised  and  happv  to 
eat  crow  and  apologize. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  nomina- 
tion and  I  support  it  strongly.  I  thought 
she  made  a  wonderful  presentation  to  our 
committee.  She  answered  the  questions 
fullj-,  fairly,  and  intelligently  and  if  there 
was  something  she  did  not  know  i  bout 
she  said  so. 

She  did  not  wobble  aroimd  to  try  to 
make  us  think  that  this  was  something 
that  slie  knew  aU  about,  and  she  said  so 
I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin. 

He  said  he  did  not  like  to  have  some- 
one in  on-the-job  training. 

I  want  to  tell  him  something.  I  re- 
member a  day  back  yonder.  August  28. 
1957,  when  a  brand  new  freshman  Sena- 
tor entered  from  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin— the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  Senate 
today,  but  he  was  not  the  most  able  that 
day.  He  had  on-the-job  training,  through 
the  years,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wUl  be  the  first  to  admit  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course.  I  am  verv 
flattered,  even  though  what  the  Senator 
said   is  probably  inaccurate   as  far  as 
my  ability  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  teU  the  Senator  that 
certainly  on-the-job  training  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  essential.  All  of  us  get  on-the-job 
training  here. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  essential  every- 
where. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  he  is  askmg  Uiat 
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this  nominee  move  into  a  position  where, 
If  this  economy  is  to  move  ahead-,  it  must 
move  ahead  in  the  cpxt  6  months  or  we 
will  have  more  unemployment,  which  is 
tragic  and  which  can  be  prevented. 

We  need  someone  who  will  not  take  6 
months,  1  year,  or  18  months  to  learn 
the  job,  as  most  of  us  did  when  we  came 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  not  take  her 
6  months  to  do  the  job.  I  think  Mrs.  Hills 
has  shown  the  committee  that  she  is 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  brightest 
persons  we  have  had  before  our  commit- 
tee. She  has  demonstrated  that  in  a  job 
of  high  responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  also  back  home  before 
she  came  to  Washington.  I  think  she 
answered   the   questions   fairly   in   our 
committee. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  just  have  3  mln- 
.  utes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experience  in  this 
area.  Does  he  consider  that  she  was  being 
evasive? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  I  did  not.  She 
was  being  honest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  wants  to  know  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  she  did  not  know, 
she  said  so. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  asked  her  the  ques- 
tion, if  Congress  passes  a  law,  will  she 
carry  it  out. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  did  she  say? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  She  said,  "I  wiU." 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  enough  for  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    WiU    the   Senator 
yield  a  couple  more  minutes? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  often  pointed 
out  that  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 
appoint.  I  recommended  someone  else  for 
this  job.  I  recommended  a  person  that 
had  been  in  the  housing  business  for 
many,  many  years — an  expert,  not  from 
my  State,  but  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  know  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee recommended  othei-s.  But  that 
does  not  keep  me  from  being  for  Mrs. 
Hills. 

We  do  not  appoint.  The  President  has 
tlie  power  to  appoint.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  remember  that  all  the  time. 

Maybe  we  can  think  of  somebody  else 
who  we  think  would  do  a  "better  job,  but 
that  name  is  not  before  us.  This  is  the 
name  before  us  today.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  will  sustain  the  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee in  recommending  the  nomination  of 
Carla  Hills. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  made  a   powerful 
argimient  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hills.  May  I 
ask  what  the  vote  was  in  the  committee? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  a  voice  vote. 
There  was  no  rollcall.  It  was  a  voice  vote. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
only  two  Senators  who  were  opposed  to 
Mrs.  Hills  have  spoken  here  today. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  far  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  oppose  the  nomination? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.^  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  not 
only  to  speak  as  a  Senator  from  Utah, 
but  as  a  mayor  who,  until  2  months  ago, 
for  7  years  had  on-the-job  training. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  their  problems. 

I  also  rise  as  a  mayor  who  was  very  up- 
set with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  considered  that  we  were  at 
least  partially  experts  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties  in  our  cities.  We  would  be 
called  back  here  to  testify  before  Senate 
and  House  committees,  and  then  prompt- 
ly be  ignored  because  of  our  experience. 
The  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  pass 
laws  as  they  saw  fit. 

I  would  .submit  that  inasmuch  as  I  had 
difficulties  with  HUD,  and  sometimes  felt 
like  the  local  manager  for  HUD  rather 
than  the  mayor  of  a  city,  really  the  ulti- 
mate and  the  first  fault  lies  with  the 
Congress  for  not  listening  to  experts  and 
those  who  have  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  at  the 
local  level  to  begin  with. 

Most  mayors  around  this  country  can 

tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  our  housing 

programs,  and  most  of  them  will  agree 

^hat   the   Congress   has    ignored   local 

goveiTunent  officials. 

My  first  reaction  to  Mrs.  Hills  was  that 
she  was  inexperienced  because  I  did  not 
know  her,  but  I  made  it  a  point  to  talk 
to  her.  I  was  at  all  the  hearings.  I  lis- 
tened to  every  bit  of  testimony,  hers  and 
other  witnesses. 

I  am  in  total  support  of  her  nomina- 
tion. I  think  she  is  eminently  qualified 
and  an  extremely  capable  and  intelligent 
person. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  respect- 
fully disagree  that  she  was  evasive.  I 
thought  under  the  circumstances  her 
answers  were  extremely  significant.  She 
did  a  veiy  good  job.  She  showed  some 
toughness  of  mind,  in  contrast  to  a  man 
whom  I  questioned— and  it  is  in  this 
testimony— wh^had  admitted  he  had 
been  in  the  housing  business  since  1946. 
I  asked  him  the  same  questions  Senator 
BiDEN  asked  her,  about  what  would  he 
do  if  he  was  going  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  in  a  week  or  so.  His  answers  were 
not  as  good  and  not  as  specific  as  Mrs. 
Hills'  answers. 

Having  been  in  the  executive  branch  I 
advised  her  that  I  thought  she  would  be 
irresponsible  to  make  commitments  to 
a  Senate  committee  as  to  exactly  what 
she  was  going  to  do. 

I  do  feel  very  strongly  that  she  was 
not  evasive.  She  did  make  a  very  specific 
commitment  to  carry  out  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  from  some  of  this 
dialog  the  Congress  would  recognize 
its  responsibility  in  the  housing  programs 
of  this  country;  that  they  would  get  back 
to  listening  more  to  those  x>t  us,  my 
former  colleagues,  as  mayors,  county  of- 
ficials, and  Governors  of  this  country, 
in  the  formulation  of  the  laws  to  begin 
with.  Then  maybe  Housing  and  Urban 


Development  would  be  able  to  do  a  better 
job  of  administration. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hills. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
group  of  mayors,  of  which  the  Senator 
was  a  member,  came  out  against 
the  nomination,  those  knowledgeable 
mayors? 

Mr.  GARN.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was 
not  an  official  statement  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  immediate  past  president  and  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  of  Los  Angeles,  most  en- 
thiLsiasticaUy  supported  her.  I  was  the 
most  immediate  past  president-elect,  and 
I  support  her.  That  is  two  out  of  the 
three  of  last  years  officers  to  support  her 
nomination. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  second  largest  city,  I 
believe,  in  the  United  States,  endorsed 
Mrs.  Hills. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  housing. 
We  are  also  talking  about  urban  devel- 
opment, which  is  a  big  part  of  the  load 
of  HUD.  It  is  not  strictly  housing.  It  is 
community  development. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  of  a  letter  that 
Mayor  Bradley  wrote  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
has  not  read  it  into  the  Record.  I  am  sure 
he  WiU  not  object,  however,  if  I  do  so. 
because  it  is  printed  in  the  committee 
report. 

Nevertlieless,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  wholeheartedly  endorse  and  sup- 
pott  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Hills.  I  have 
known  her  for  a  number  of  years  and 
through  this  association.  I  have  found  her 
to  be  extraordinary  capable  and  very  likable. 
She  is  highly  respected  In  the  legal  com- 
mittoity  where  she  has  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  and  she  has 
shown  a  deep  concern  and  understanding  of 
the  plight  In  this  nation's  urban  areas. 

In  his  closing  paragraph.  Mayor  Brad- 
ley says: 

Because  of  her  outstanding  record  In  ad- 
ministration and  law,  I  believe  that  Carla 
Anderson  Hills  will  be  an  effectual  and  Inno- 
vative Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. I  strongly  urge  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  members  of  this  distingulsked 
committee  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Mrs.  Hills  for  this  very  important  position. 

That  is  the  former  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  Mayor  Brad- 
ley, of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.' President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  experience.  I  think  what  we 
want  is  a  good  administrator.  Carla  HiUs 
has  the  kind  of  lawyer's  mind  that  can 
grasp  a  situation  very  quickly.  Lawyers 
try  cases  in  areas  in  which  they  have 
no  expertise,  but  they  bone  up  and  a 
good  law>er  usually  becomes  an  expert, 
at  least  for  a  brief  period  of  time  in  that 
particular  area. 

This  lady  has  that  kind  of  mind.  Slie 
has  a  splendid  mind  which  I  think  wiU 
grasp  things  quickly,  and  I  believe  by 
virtue  of  her  fine  administrative  abihty, 
she  will  be  able  to  handle  this  position. 

I  point  out,  so  far  as  experience  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
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us  who  write  the  laws  on  housing  and 
urban  development  have  had  much  pre- 
vious experience.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
is  a  former  mayor.  I  am  not.  I  am  a 
former  college  professor.  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  housing  and  lu-ban  devel- 
opment. Yet,  every  day,  I  participate  in 
drafting  legislation  on  these  matters. 

I  think  we  make  a  Uttle  too  much  of 
this.  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  we 
insisted  on  experience  in  military  matters 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
They  would  have  to  appoint  a  general 
or  an  admiral.  I  can  hear  the  squawk 
that  would  go  up  if  we  did  that. 

I  think  that  by  virtue  of  this  woman's 
character,  her  fine  intellect,  her  quick 
grasp,  her  proven  administrative  ability, 
the  Senate-  should  confirm  her  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Just  in  case  there  are 
any  present  who  might  think  that  I  sim- 
ply support  the  nominee,  Carla  Hills, 
because  I  am  a  Calif  ornian  and  she  is  a 
CaUf  omian,  I  point  out  two  things.  First, 
I  am  a  Democrat.  She  is  a  Republican, 
nominated  by  a  Republican  President. 
Second,  I  expect  to  be  opposing  a  sug- 
gested nominee  by  the  President  for 
another  position,  who  also  is  a  Cali- 
fomian. 

As  a  Califomian,  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  ^  lot  about  Calif omians.  - 
I  happen  to  know  Carla  Hills  very,  very 
weU,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  have  great  confidence  in  supporting  her. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  give  my  support  to  the  Senate  con- 
firmation of  Mrs.  Carla  HUls,  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  for  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mrs.  Hills  has  received  a  number  of 
compliments  during  confirmation  hear- 
ings that  have  been  conducted  recently, 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  reflecting  my  personal  observa- 
tions. 

PERSONAL   INTEGRrTT 

Mrs.  Hills  has  a  glowing  record  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Her  record  there  has  been  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  personal  integrity  and  com- 
petence. 

She  has  shown  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  a 
record  that  we  should  promote  in  aU 
members  of  Government. 

Her  high  personal  caUbre  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  is  needed  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
their  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  confirming  Mrs. 
Hills,  we  will  encourage  other  members 
of  Government  to  emulate  her  excellent 
example. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    KNOW-HOW 

Mrs.  HUls  has  also  demonstrated  a 
.superior  level  of  administrative  abiUty. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  key  quaUty 
to  successful  performance  In  a  Cabinet- 
level  position.  I  beUeve  we  can  find  hous- 
ing experts  to  provide  adequate  techni- 
cal assistance.  What  is  needed  In  the 
executive  branch  today  is  administrative 
ability  so  that  the  programs  enacted  by 


the  Congress  and  the  President  can  be 
properly  implemented. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  our  hous- 
ing programs  have  not  been  too  success- 
ful in  recent  years.  Perhaps  fresh  and 
new  ideas  are  what  the  housing  indus- 
try needs.  I  believe  Mrs.  Hills,  with  her 
exceUent  capacity  to  manage  and  with 
her  tremendous  personal  vigor,  could  put 
together  the  technical  expertise  of  HUD 
officials  to  produce  better  housing  pro- 
grams than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

BRIDGING  THE   CAP 

It  is  no  smaU  point  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hills  helps  bridge  some  of 
the  inhibitions  about  letting  women  par- 
ticipate in  decisionmaking  at  the  na- 
tional level.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  nomination. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
firmly  believes  that  Mrs.  Hills  wUl  make 
an  exceUent  Secretary  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  I  hope  we  can 
confirm  her  nomination  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  considering  the  nomination  of  Carla 
Anderson  HiUs  to  be  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mi-s.  Hills  has  a  very  distinguished 
legal  background.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  Law  School  and  formerly  a  U.S. 
attorney  for  Los  Angeles.  Before  her 
nomination  as  the  Secretary  of  HUD, 
Mrs.  HiUs  served  as  an  Eissistant  attorney 
general  In  charge  of  the  CivU  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Testimony 
during  her  confirmation  hearings  indi- 
cated that  Mrs.  HiUs  has  built  a  solid 
reputation  as  a  very  able  administrator 
and  an  inteUigent,  weU-qualified  lawyer. 

However,  her  nomination  has  not  been 
without  criticism.  The  major  objection 
to  her  nomination  was  that  Mrs.  Hills 
has  no  direct  knowledge  or  experience  in 
housing  or  urban  affairs.  Given  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry during  this  time  of  economic 
crisis,  this  objection  is  not  without  merit. 

The  housing  industry  is  one  of  the 
hardest  hit  by  Inflation — with  an  im- 
employment  figure  of  22.6  percent  and 
new  housing  starts  at  the  lowest  rate 
since  1966.  In  addition,  high  Interest 
rates  and  lack  of  available  credit  are 
preventing  American  citizens  from  pur- 
chasing their  own  homes.  The  housing 
industry  has  been  in  trouble  for  many 
months  and  is  now  near  a  state  of  total 
collapse. 

Mrs.  Hills  will  be  facing  a  very  diffi- 
cult challenge  in  attempting  to  correct 
the  conditions  that  have  caused  the 
crisis  in  the  housing  industry.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  her  lack  of  direct  experience 
with  the  housing  industry  wUl  sei-ve  her 
weU.  She  wiU  be  approaching  the  over- 
whelming bureaucracy  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  fresh  vision  and  hopefuUy 
her  administrative  skills  wiU  improve 
the  tangled  logjam  of  red  tape  at  HUD. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest,  however, 
that  in  choosing  her  top  deputies  and 
associates  at  HUD  she  seriously  con- 
sider bringing  in  people  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  back  up  her  lack  of  expertise 
in  this  area. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on   HUD   and   Independent 


Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  WiU  be  keeping  a  clase  watch 
on  her  actions  at  HUD.  We  wiU  insist 
that  HUD  pursue  poUcies  that  wlU  invi- 
gorate the  housing  industry.  I  have  every 
expectation  that  Mrs.  Hills  »?iU  meet 
her  responsibUity  to  provide  leadership 
at  HUD  and  it  is  our  responsibiUty  to 
see  that  she  does. 

•nierefore,  whUe  I  have  reservations 
concerning  her  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  housing  industry,  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  wiU  approve  her  nomination.  I 
hope  that  Mrs.  Hills  wiU  provide  the 
initiative  to  produce  a  dynamic  national 
housing  poUcy. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  Is,  WiU  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge" 
are  necessarUy  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  Is  absent 
due  to  iUness. 

The  resiilt  was  announced — ^yeas  85, 
nays  5,  as  foUows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  44  Ex.) 
TEAS— 85 


Allen 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Bartletl 

Oriffln 

Miiskle 

Beall 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Pas  tore 

Brooke 

Helms 

Pearson 

Buckley 

HoUings 

PeU 

Bumpers 

HruBka 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Rlbiooff 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott. 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

WiUlamL. 

Church 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevens 

Culver 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Stone 

Dole 

McClure 

Symington 

Domenicl 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Eagletou 

McGovern 

Tower 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Ford 

Mondale 

WiUlMU 

Gam 

Montoya 
NAYS— 5 

Young 

Aboure^k 

Hathaway 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bayh 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Haskell 

TWt 

OrHvel 

McClellan 

Taliuddge 
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So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  next  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  G.  Cody,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  considered  the  nomination  of 
Carla  Andersen  Hills  for  the  secretary- 
ship of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
We  now  come  to  the  nomination  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD  for  Admin- 
istration. 

We  just  had  considerable  discussion 
concerning  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Hills 
to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  the  groimd  of  no  ex- 
perience, and  the  Senate  concluded  that 
although  she  had  no  experience,  she  was 
intelligent  and  would  learn,  and  learn 
quickly,  to  do  a  good  job. 

Last  Friday  our  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  held  a 
confirmation  hearing  on  that  nomina- 
tion, the  nomination  of  Thomas  Cody, 
before  us  now,  and  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Stolz,  whom  we  just  confirmed. 

I  have  rarely  seen  as  cautious  a  man 
as  Mr.  Cody.  He  would  tell  the  committee 
just  about  nothing  on  the  crucial  policy 
choices  facing  HUD  and  the  country.  He 
gave  us  no  basis  of  qualifications  other 
than  his  general  resume,  the  fact  that 
he  has  never  been  involved  in  a  scandal, 
and  President  Ford's  willingness  to  ap- 
point him  to  the  job. 

Unlike  Carla  Hills,  who  declined  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  put  to  her 
on  the  grounds  that  she  knew  nothtog 
about  housing.  Mr.  Cody  does  know 
about  housing.  He  has  been  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  since  last  May.  Yet  he 
ducked  every  one  of  the  committee's  sub- 
stantive questions.  I  would  invite  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  might  feel  the 
need  of  a  primer  on  advise  and  consent 
to  take  a  look  at  our  hearing  record,  and 
look  at  our  colloquies: 

Question.    One    of    the    arguments  •   •   • 
against  these  programs  Is  they  are  inherent- 
ly wasteful  and  Inefficient. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 
Answer.  Sir.  I  couldnt  give  you  an  opinion 
that  I  have  documentation  for. 

This  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  office 
f '.  r  9  months. 

When  asked  about  section  235,  Mr. 
Cody  said: 

I  really  am  not  competent  to  deal  with 
thai  question. 

When  asked  if  he  would  recommend 
'lie  release  of  frozen  funds,  he  said: 

That  would  be  speculative  My  advice  has 
n.^t  been  sought. 


And  when  asked  what  his  advice  to 
Congress  would  be,  he  said: 
I  really  have  no  advice  to  offer. 

And  so  oh.  Well,  if  this  gentleman  has 
no  opinions,  and  cannot  offer  advice,  why 
has  he  been  nominated?  Why  should  we 
confirm  him?  His  only  qualification  seems 
to  be  a  talent  for  obfuscation,  which  I 
suppose  is  no  small  asset  in  a  btireauc- 
racy. 

I  think  we  have  all  heard  some 
nominees  like  this,  who  will  not  tell  us 
what  they  think.  Perhaps  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  bad  politics  to  do  other- 
wise, in  the  absence  of  outright  scandal, 
we  confirm  them,  and  I  think  it  is  de- 
plorable. Perhaps  we  could  let  such 
nominations  lie  over  for  90  days,  and 
permit  the  nominee  to  fill  the  job  on  an 
acting  basis,  and  presumably  they  would 
know  enough  under  those  circumstances 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  then  we 
could  confirm  them.  But  if  we  keep  on 
rubber-stamping  these  nominations 
where  we  do  not  get  any  cooperation,  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  advice  and  consent. 

And  I  might  point  out  that  in  this  case 
the  man  was  in  office  through  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  it  is  March  now,  and  he  still 
cannot  answer  the  basic  questions  that 
he  certainly  should  h§ve  been  able  to 
answer  after  a  week  or  so  on  the  job. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  haiTe 
considerable  reservations  about  this 
nominee,  but  I  personaUy  will  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall.  The  Senate  has  spoken  so 
recently  in  its  position  on  Mrs.  Hills  that 
I  think  it  would  be  a  futile  action.  But  I 
certainly  will. vote  against  Mr.  Cody's 
confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed.         .^ 

Mr.  JROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  nomina- 
tion. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  Immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  these  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-  March  5,  1975 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  7  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Chair  will  indulge  me  a 
moment 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  to  lower  in- 
terest rates,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Koch  and 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  as  members  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Study  Commission  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Zablocki 
and  Mr.  Broomfield  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy  on  the  part  of  the  House;  and  Dr. 
Stanley  Wagner  of  Oklahoma  and  Dr. 
Arend  D.  Lubbers  of  Michigan  as  mem- 
bers from  private  life  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr." 
Flowers,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Wxu- 
ciNs  as,,  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  federal  Court  Appellate 
System  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  United  States 
Ineormation  Aoenct 

A  letter  from  the  Director  oi  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  USIA  and  for  other 
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purposes    (with   accompanying  papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of 
1972,  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  of  health  services,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  the  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1975  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  133)  to  lower  interest  rates  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  authority 
to  assure  that  the  essential  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  met,  to  reduce  re- 
liance on  oil  imported  from  insecure  sources 
at  high  prices,  and  to  Implement  United 
States  obligations  under  international  agree- 
ments to  deal  with  shortage  conditions 
(Rept.  No.  94-26) . 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary. of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the 
acquisition  and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes  (together  with 
minority  and  additional  views)  (Rept.  No» 
94-28) . 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  BUDGET 
ACT  IN  1975— REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
(REPT.  NO.   94-27) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  today  filed 
a  report,  pursuant  to  section  906  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  to  implement  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  Budget  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  filed  a  substantially  identical 
report  in  that  body. 

Against  the  background  of  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  economy,  and  nimierous 
proposals  advanced  for  Federal  action  to 
remedy  it,  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  assumes  an 
even  larger  role  than  was  originally  con- 
templated when  it  was  enacted  scarcely 


8  months  ago.  We  have  made  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  that  challenge. 
The  Budget  Committees  in  both  Houses 
are  now  fully  staffed.  A  Director  has 
been  appointed  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  functioning  of  wiiich 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  process. 
With  this  first  year  plan,  we  have  em- 
barked on  implementation  of  the  most 
significant  budgetary  reform  Congress 
has  enacted  in  this  century.  Our  success 
will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
Members  and  all  committees.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  support  we  have  already 
received  from  the  Members  of  this  body, 
from  the  chairmen  of  its  committees, 
and  from  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  are  confident  of  its  con- 
tinuation as  we  undertake  to  fulfill  the 
mandate  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  filing  of  these  two  reports  imple- 
ments basic  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
in  1975.  The  House  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committees  will  be  reporting  first 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  by 
April  15.  Congress  will  complete  action 
on  those  resolutions  by  May  15.  A  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  will 
be  reported  by  the  Budget  Committees 
and  enacted  by  the  Congress  this  coming 
fall. 

The  budget  resolution  reported  April  15 
will  not  deal  in  all  the  detail  that  subse- 
quent resolutions  in  future  years  will  in- 
volve. But  in  this  year  of  severe  economic 
distress,  the  Budget  Committees  have  de- 
termined that,  although  not  required  by 
the  act,  our  committees  should  help  Con- 
gress devise  a  sound  spending  and  taxing 
policy  as  the  Federal  Government  strives 
to  do  its  share  to  return  the  Nation  to  a 
healthy  economic  footing. 

Niunerous  other  provisions  of  the  act 
will  be  implemented  by  this  report.  All 
these  provisions  are  being  implemented 
pursuant  to  discussions  which  began  last 
fall  between  our  committees  and  the 
chairmen  and  staffs  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committees,  and  the  leadership 
of  both  Housss. 

We  will  be  circulating  this  report  as 
soon  as  it  is  available  for  distribution  to 
the  committees  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate. 


February  25.  This  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
^Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over  matters 
concerning  both  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  those  matters  should  have 
been  refened  to  that  committee.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lice  Works  Committee  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  they  concur  in  this 
judgment. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  827  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

John  T.  Dunlop,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  827 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
S.  827,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  concerning  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  for  Fed- 
eral actions  related  to  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  oil  and  gas  lease  was  introduced  on 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    TOWER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Buckley.    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Hum- 
PHRET.   Mr.   Laxalt,   Mr.   TBtmMONT, 
and  Mr.  Garn)  : 
S.  949.    A    bill    to    increase    the    corporate 
siu-tax  exemption  to  $100,000.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  requirement 
for  the  prior  approval  of  the  export  sales  of 
agricultural    commodities.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Poresty. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  create  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, as  an  emergency  measure  during  the 
current   period   of   high   unemployment,    in 
order  to   assure  continued  health   care   for 
unemployed  persons  and  their  families;  and 
for  this  purpose  to  provide  for  continuation 
of    coverage    under    employer    programs    of 
health   insurance   for   their  employees,   and 
Federal  financing  from  general  revenues  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  continued  coverage- 
Referred   to   the   Committee  on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  \Ug- 
nuson)  : 
S.  952.  A  bill  to  provide  States  unable  to 
meet   the  matching   requirements   for   Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  with  moneys  to  cover 
Federal  Highway  Administration  apportion- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  take  action  in  the  case  of  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbazi  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  954.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on  rail- 
road and  railway  rolling  stock  exported  for 
repairs  or  alterations  on  or  before  August  31, 
1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  955.  A  bUI  to  authorize  certain  filling  and 
construction    in    a    portion    of    Upper    New 
York  Bay,  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tak-ShiU 
Chan.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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Ey    ^'T.    MTJSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bbock,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  957.  A  blU  to  ameml  tlie  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide  more 
eUective  means  to  improve  personnel  admin- 
istration in  State  Eind  local  governments:  to 
correct  certain  inequities  in  the  law;  and  to 
extend  coverage  under  the  law  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  I.^lands.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  <for  himself.  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
venson)   (by  reqviest)  : 
S.  958.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  regula- 
tion of  foreign  banks  establishing,  acquiring, 
operating,    or   controlling    banks,    branches, 
and  agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod a  20  percent  investment  credit  for  small 
business  enterprises  -with  respect  to  property 
placed  In  8«^ce  which  Increase?  production 
or  decreases  cost  of  production.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  980.  A  bUl  to  alleviate  the  financial  crisis 
confronting  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation 
by    providing   increased    financial    resources 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
by  promoting  the  equitable  distribution  of 
such  resources  within  the  States  through  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Education  Trust 
Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Oravel.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.    HoLLiNGs.    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Muskcc,   Mr.  Pack- 
wood.   Mr.  Pastohe,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.     RiBicoFF,     Mr.     Stevens.     Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Wiixiaus)  : 
S.  961.  A  bUl  to  extend,  pending  interna- 
tional agreement,  the  fisheries  management 
reaponslbUity  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  the  fish  in  certain  areas  in  order 
to  conserve  and  protect  such  fish  from  de- 
pletion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eacleton,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  962.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  Community 
Service  Employment  P»rogram  for  older 
Americans.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  la- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWEtKES)  : 

S.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  drug  dlethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  to  any  animal  intended  for  use  as 
food,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  to  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover 
certain  additional  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  outside  the  United  States  to 
individuals  insured  for  benefits  provided  un- 
der such  part  A.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  966.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Edward  J. 
Becvar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE    (by  request)  : 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to 
establish  an  Emergency  Health  Insurance 
Extension  Program  to  assure  continued 
health  care  for  unemployed  persons  and 
their  famUies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  967.  A  bill  to  provide  employment  op- 
portiinltles  for  tmemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons,  to  establish  a  program  of 
loans  to  provide  employment  opportunities. 


to  promote  safe  and  efBclent  service  by  rail, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  request) : 
S.  968.  A  biU  relating  to  the  appointment 
ofthe  Veterans'  Administration  Deputy  Ad- 
rSlnistrator,  the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  and 
the  Chief  Medical  Director:  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings 
for  the  disabilities  of  veterans;  to  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  acquisition  of  hos- 
pitals and  domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  clos- 
ing of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities  and 
regional  offices:  and  to  the  transfer  of  real 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control 
of  the  Administration;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  1:'ai.maoce,  Mr.  Ran- 
DOI.F1I,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Beaix,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Ci-ARK.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart. 
Mr.   Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  Jav- 
tts,    Mr.    Matrias.    Mr.    McGovkrw, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rxbicoft,  Mr.  Schwbi- 
KER,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic 
educational  assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
under  Chapter  34  and  for  certain  depend- 
ents under  chapter  35  from  36  to  45  months. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  S70.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  for  the  unemployed.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  971.  A  bill  authorizing  further  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  972.  A  bUl  to  provide  scholarships  for  the 
dependent  children  of  public  safety  officers 
who  are  the  victims  of  homicide  while  per- 
forming their  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  CByrd.  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
S.J.  Res.  46.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
a-id  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation de.signating  October  S-li,  1975,  as 
"Newspaper    Week"    and    also    designating 
October  11,  1975,  as  "Newspaper  Carrier  Day". 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Ees.  47.  A  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proulaim  annually  the  last 
Friday  of  April  as  "National  Arbor  Day".  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Buckley,     Mr.     PANjaN,     Mr. 

HuKPHREY,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 

Thurmoni),  and  Mr.  Gakn)  : 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  increase  the  corporate 

sui-tax  exemption  to  $100,000.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  In  the 
public  interest  to  maintain  a  strong,  lo- 
cally controlled  small  business  sector  in 
our  economy.  Toward  this  end,  a  healthy 
tax  environment  is  essential.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  a  bUl  which  I  submitted  in 
the  last  two  Congresses  which  is  designed 


to  provide  some  recognition  of  the  tax 
problems  faced  by  smaller  businessmen 
over  the  past  several  decades  as  the  dol- 
lar has  depreciated  in  value.  Joining  me 
in  introducing  this  measure  today  are 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Thdemond,  and  Mr.  Garn. 

Under  present  law  a  corporation  is 
subject  to  a  normal  tax  of  22  percent  on 
all  taxable  income.  In  addition  taxable 
income  in  excess  of  $25,000  i.s  subject  to 
a  surtax  of  26  percent  for  a  combined 
rate  of  48  percent  on  all  corporate  tax- 
able income  in  excess  of  $25,000.  The  sur- 
tax exemption  as  well  as  the  lower  tax 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  help  to  protect 
small  businesses  from  too  heavy  a  tax 
burden  so  they  may  compete  with  larger 
businesses  and  accumulate  earnings  with 
which  to  expand. 

Congress  has  traditionally  provided  tax 
relief  for  small  corporations.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  period  ixrhen  corporations 
were  subject  to  a  graduated  tax,  the  first 
$25,000  in  taxable  income  was  generally 
taxed  at  much  lower  rates  than  income 
in  excess  of  that  amount  When  a  flat 
rate  for  corporations  was  established  by 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950,  the  $25,000  sur- 
tax exemption  as  we  use  it  today  was 
adopted.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  also 
contained  provisions  designed  to  assist 
the  small  corporations. 

Prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964— 
Public  Law  88-272 — the  corporate  nor- 
mal tax  rate  was  30  percent  and  the  sur- 
tax was  22  percent  for  a  combined  rate 
of  52  percent.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
provided  for  the  reduction  of  the  com- 
bined rate  to  50  percent  for  1964  and  to 
48  percent  for  1965.  In  addition,  that 
act  provided  for  the  "reversal"  of  the 
corporate  tax  rates  so  that  the  normal 
rate  was  reduced  to  22  percent  and  the 
surtax  changed  to  28  percent  for  1964 
and  26  percent  for  1965  and  subsequent 
years. 

The  major  reason  given  for  the  rever- 
sal of  the  rates  was  to  benefit  small  busi- 
ness. The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  accompanied 
H.R.  8363,  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  cited  the 
importance  of  small  businesses  in  main- 
taining competitive  prices  in  the  econ- 
omy, and  noted  the  difficulty  small  ba<;i- 
nesses  may  have  in  finding  outside  funds 
to  finance  their  expansion.  The  commit- 
tee noted  that  small  businesses  tradi- 
tionally find  it  necessary  to  expand 
largely  out  of  income  remaining  after 
tax.  Tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
noted  similar  reasons  for  the  rate  re- 
duction and  reversal. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  endorse  the  principles  set  forth 
in  1964  as  to  the  merits  and  special  needs 
of  small  businesses.  I  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  corporate  surtax  exemption 
to  $100,000  is  an  appropriate  way  of  do- 
ing this. 

Although  an  exemption  of  $25,000  may 
have  been  adequate  in  1950  and  prior 
years,  it  is  not  adequate  today.  Inflation 
has  had  a  particularly  damaging  effect 
on  small  businesses.  Undervalued  inven- 
tories have  caused  profits  to  be  over- 
stated and  thus  illusory.  At  the  same 
time,  the  costs  of  replacing  capital  as- 
sets have  soared  as  hav^  costs  of  assets 
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needed  for  expansion.  Small  businesses 
must  be  granted  tax  relief  if  that  sector 
of  our  economy  is  going  to  have  suflBcient 
capital  available  to  remain  healthy. 

Not  only  has  infiation  weakened  small 
businesses  but  now  because  of  the  de- 
pressed economy,  many  small  businesses 
are  suffering  from  a  serious  cash  flow 
reduction  and  after-tax  earnings  need  to 
be  increased  so  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
current  operating  expenses.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  our  system  of  small  businesses 
is  a  natm-al  resource  as  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation  as  are  the  energy 
resources  we  are  currently  struggling  to 
protect. 

Large  corporations  have  a  number  of 
methods  available  to  them  when  they 
need  financing  for  growth,  moderniza- 
tion, diversification  or  simply  to  carry 
them  through  periods  of  reduced  earn- 
ings. Public  offerings  of  securities  such 
as  stocks  and  bonds  may  be  made  or  loans 
may  be  acquired  from  banks  and  invest- 
ment companies.  Small  businesses,  how- 
ever, generally  must  depend  on  retained 
earnings  for  capital  needs.  When  all 
income  in  excess  of  $25,000  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  48  percent,  the  ability  of  small 
business  to  accumulate  funds  for  expan- 
sion or  to  survive  periods  of  economic 
depression  is  severely  limited. 

Some  have  suggested  that  small  busi- 
nesses might  be  more  equitably  aided  if  a 
graduated  tax  were  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions so  that  businesses  would  gradually 
become  subject  to  higher  taxes  as  they 
grow  and  expand.  I  do  not  agree.  A  grad- 
uated tax  for  corporations  means  that 
a  heavy  penalty  would  be  imposed  on 
businesses  with  fluctuating  incomes  as 
compared  to  businesses  with  more  stable 
levels  of  income  but  with  the  same  total 
income  over  a  period  of  years.  A  graduat- 
ed tax  also  means  that  tax  burdens  will 
vary  as  do  the  characteristic  sizes  of 
business  units  in  various  industries  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  such  arbitrary  stand- 
ards for  the  allocation  of  tax  burden. 
Finally,  graduated  tax  rates  would  en- 
courage the  division  and  reorganization 
of  corporations  for  tax  reasons  rather 
than  for  sound  business  reasons.  The 
principal  advantage  of  raising  the  sur- 
tax exemption  is  that  an  effective  rate 
reduction  could  be  achieved  without 
tampering  with  the  normal  rate  struc- 
ture through  statutory  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  949 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
11(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  surtax  exemption)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000": 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "$26,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000"  each  place  it  appears 
therein: 

(1)  section  12(7), 

i2)  section  962(c), 

1 3)  section  1561  (as  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  before  1975), 


(4)  section  1561(a)(1)  (as  in  effect  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1974),  and 

(5)  section  1564(a)(1)(A). 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  section  1564 
(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  U  amended  by  striking 
"4,167"  iu  the  column  headed  "Surtax  ex- 
emption" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"16,667". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  re- 
quirement for  the  prior  approval  of 
the  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
5  months,  the  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
30  percent,  the  price  of  com  has  dropped 
33  percent  and  the  price  of  soybeans  has 
dropped  by  more  than  46  percent.  Last 
week  the  Washington  Post  reported 
cancellations  of  grain  sales  by  China 
of  more  than  318,000  metric  tons.  That 
cancellation  follows  an  earlier  cancella- 
tion by  the  Chinese  of  983,000  metric 
tons.  The  Soviet  Union  canceled  a  sale 
of  about  32,000  tons  and  India  canceled 
a  sale  of  164,000  tons  and  placed  orders 
for  next  year's  wheat  of  127,000  tons. 
Those  rejections  of  sales  from  our  coim- 
try  are  due  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  to 
action  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  dis- 
courage export  sales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
substantiate  those  cancellations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1975J 

China  Cancels  Another  Order  for  318,000 

Tons  of  U.S.  Wheat 

(By  Bernard  Brenner) 

China    has   canceled   orders   for    another 

318.200  metric  tons  of  American  wheat,  the 

Agriculture  Department  said  yesterday. 

The  announcement  brought  total  Chinese 
cancellations  of  American  wheat  purchases 
since  late  January  to  about  983,000  metric 
tons.  Officials  said  the  grain  would  be  worth 
about  $140  mUlion  at  current  prices,  byt  may 
have  been  priced  considerably  higher  when 
the  orders  were  placed  last  year. 

The  entire  318,200-ton  cancellation  dis- 
closed yesterday  and  half  of  the  610,000-ton 
cancellation  revealed  in  January  covered 
wheat  ordered  from  the  1975  U.S.  crop  for 
delivery  during  the  1975-76  marketing  year, 
which  begins  July  1.  The  latest  announce- 
ment eliminated  all  outstanding  Chinese 
orders  for  deliveries  of  1976  U5.  wheat. 

The  remaining  300,000  tons  of  the  January 
cancellation  had  covered  1974  crop  wheat 
scheduled  for  shipment  during  1974-75  mar- 
kethig  year,  which  ends  June  30.  That  action 
by  Chinese  officials  left  only  a  remnant  of 
7,400  tons  of  American  wheat  scheduled  for 
movement  to  China  between  now  and 
fune  30. 

Unless  new  orders  are  placed,  total  U.S. 
wueat  sales  to  China  in  the  1974-75  season 
wUl  reach  only  1.445  million  tons,  worth 
about  $183  million.  This  is  a  sharp  drop  from 
the  previous  year  when  China  purchased 
nearly  3^  million  tons  of  American  wheat 
valued  then  at  about  $351  million. 

China,  which  emerged  briefly  as  the  biggest 
single  overseas  buyer  of  American  wheat  in 
the  1973-74  marketing  year,  also  bought  1.8 
million  tons  of  American  corn  In  that  year 
but  has  taken  only  23,000  tons  of  corn  In 
1974-75. 


Agriculture  Department  experts  said  they 
coiUd  only  speculate  on  why  the  Chinese 
have  canceled  sizable  wheat  orders  recently. 
They  said  the  action  may  be  linked  to  reports 
of  good  harvests  in  China  or  to  Chinese  for- 
eign exchange  difficulties. 

Several  other  foreign  buyers.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Iran,  earlier  had  also  can- 
celed some  U.S.  wheat  orders.  Officials  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  loss  would  be  offset 
by  recently  approved  increases  in  shipments 
under  the  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  aid  program. 

A  weekly  export  sales  report  issued  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  yesterday  noted  that 
India  had  canceled  an  order  for  163,900  tons 
of  wheat  for  1974-75  delivery  but  had  placed 
new  orders  for  126,600  tons  In  the  1975-76 
season.  The  Soviet  Union  canceled  a  small 
31.900-ton  wheat  order  for  the  current  season. 

The  report  showed  new  wheat  orders  for 
Iran,  Chile  and  Western  Europe  but  a  drop 
in  corn  sales  to  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  a  decline  in  outstanding  commit- 
ments for  soybean  sales  to  Japan. 

farmers  want  markets,  not  studies 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  same  5-month  pe- 
riod, we  have  appropriated  $4  billion 
for  emergency  unemployment,  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  public  service  jobs,  $347  million 
to  bail  out  the  northeastern  railroads, 
and  have  made  concessions  to  the  auto- 
makers and  the  autoworkers  unions  as 
well  as  taking  action  that  will  provide 
billions  of  dollars  of  relief  to  other  parts 
of  the  economy. 

At  the  same  time  Washington  has  been 
giving  out  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  to 
others,  farmers  have  been  sold  down  the 
river.  They  have  been  the  subjects  of  a 
discrimination  policy  of  discouraging 
farm  exports.  The  farmers  I  know  are 
not  asking  for  billion  dollar  subsidies 
from  the  Government.  But  Kansas  farm- 
ers are  asking  for  a  fair  chance  to  com- 
pete in  the  market.  They  cannot  do  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  discour- 
ages foreign  buyers  from  buying  the 
grain  they  want. 

The  effect  of  the  export  prior  approval 
system  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  reports 
published  by  the  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
Inc..  on  January  31,  1975,  and  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  these  reports  be 
entered  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  January  31 

19761 

GPW/ Washington  Weekly  Report 

CHINESE    cancel    U.S.    WHEAT    CONTRACTS 

Early  this  week  one  of  the  leading  U.S. 
grain  exporters  announced  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  had  canceled  orders  few  U.S. 
wheat  which  they  had  sold  the  Chinese.  The 
quantity  canceled,  about  600,000  tons  (about 
22.6  million  bushels) .  represents  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  U.S.  wheat 
which  the  PRC  had  on  order.  stUl  pending 
shipment.  There  were  no  reasons  given  for 
the  cancellations,  although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  why  the  Chinese  no 
longer  wished  to  import  the  wheat.  The  Chi- 
nese apparently  did  harvest  particularly  good 
crops  this  year,  reducing  their  dependence 
on  imports  to  meet  their  food  requirements. 
Many  observers  indicate,  however,  that  the 
principal  reason  for  the  cancellations  was 
that  the  PRC  is  short  of  foreign  exchange 
and  must,  for  that  reason,  cut  back  on  im- 
ports. This  reasoning  was  given  greater 
credence  because  of  rumors  (subsequently 
denied  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board)  that 
the  Chinese  were  also  negotiating  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  for  wheat  purchased  from 
Australia. 
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ArSTRALlA  ANNOUNCES  WHEAT  SAIX  TO  PRC 

After  denying  rumens  that  the  USSR  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  were  seeking 
to  cancel  wheat  contracts  they  had  pending 
with  Australia,  John  Cass,  Chairman  of  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  announced  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  sale  of  1,000.000  tons 
(about  37  million  bushels)  of  Australian 
wheat  to  the  PRC.  The  contract  calls  for  de- 
livery of  Australian  Standard  White  Wheat, 
but  the  Wheat  Board  has  the  option  to  pro- 
vide Prime  Hard  and  Hard  Wheat,  as  well 
as  a  quantity  of  General  Purpose  Wheat.  The 
sale,  negotiated  in  Canberra  and  Melbourne 
between  AWB  officials  and  officials  of  the 
China  National  Careals,  Oil  and  Foodstuffs 
Import  and  Export  Cooperative,  traveling  in 
Australia,  calls  for  shipment  between  April 
1975  and  March  1976.  Payment  is  to  be  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  shipment. 
Although  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Cass  ap- 
peared to  Indicate  this  was  a  new  sale,  there 
are  some  indications  that  it  Is  not  and  that 
rather  than  a  sale,  the  action  may  actually 
constitute  cancellation  of  an  existing  com- 
mitment. According  to  a  Reuters  report,  only 
the  day  before  the  announcement  of  the  sale. 
when  the  Wheat  Board  denied  rumors  of 
Chines©  and  Soviet  cancellation  or  deferment 
of  orders.  Wheat  Board  officials  stated  that 
under  a  three-year  agreement  China  had 
purchased  1.2  million  tons  (about  44.1  mil- 
lion bushels)  of  Australian  wheat.  They  In- 
dicated no  price  bad  a^  yet  been  negotiated 
for  th*  1.5  million  tons  (about  55.1  million 
bushels)  of  Australian  wheat  on  order  by 
the  Chinese  this  year.  Without  confirmation 
of  the  1.5  million  ton  order  to  which  the 
Wheat  Board  official  referred,  the  sales  con- 
tract Just  announced  could  actually  consti- 
tute a  reduction  of  the  previous  commitment 
by  500.000  tons  (18.4  mlUlon  bushels).  Adop- 
tion of  a  more  aggressive  sales  posture  by 
the  Australians  tends  to  lend  credence  to 
this  assumption. 

SOVier     WHEAT     OSOEK     CANCELLATIONS     PUZZLE 
MAXKXTS 

The  Soviet  cancellations  of  orders  for  tT.S. 
wheat  this  week  are  being  considered  to  be 
more  serious  and  raising  greater  questions 
than  did  the  Chinese  cancellations.  Observ- 
ers are  now  speculating  about  Soviet  Inten- 
tions and  what  the  grain  situation  may  be 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  grain  crop 
is,  according  to  even  the  official  Soviet  an- 
nouncements, appreciably  smaller  than  the 
crop  harvested  last  year.  (Official  Soviet 
figures  are  higher  than  some  of  the  estimates 
Issued  from  other  sources. )  There  Is,  further- 
more, some  indication  that  the  USDA  Is  re- 
vising downward  its  estimate  of  the  Soviet 
1974  wheat  crop.  Some  USDA  officials  theo- 
rize that  the  Soviet  1974  wheat  crop  was  of 
better  quality  than  the  1973  crop  and,  there- 
fore, more  of  it  was  usable.  Some  others 
contend  this  wotild  make  little  difference, 
since  Soviet  grain  needs  must  be  considered 
in  terms  of  their  requirements  for  both  food 
and  animal  feeds,  and  both  domestically 
produced  and  Imported  grains  are  considered 
in  terms  of  total  quantities  for  all  needs. 
There  Is  some  speculation  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  thus  expressing  annoyance  at  having 
the  \33.  limit  Soviet  purchases  of  U.S.  corn 
to  1.0  million  tons  this  year,  whereas  the 
European  Community  has  purchased  14.0 
million  tons.  A  more  plausible  theory  is  that 
because  of  earlier  concern  that  they  might 
be  able  to  buy  more  grains  this  year  the 
Soviets  may  have  nwde  the  necessary  ad- 
justments in  grain  the  and  may  not  need 
more  grains  this  year.  Such  an  adjttstment 
would  have  appeared  to  be  necessary  in  view 
of  the  U.S.  embargo  and  the  Soviet  subse- 
qtient  inability  to  contract  additional  quan- 
tities from  other  sources.  It  Is  fairly  obvious, 
in  any  event,  that  the  Soviets  must  have 
relaxed  whkt  esrller  concern*  they  had  re- 
garding arallAMllties  of  1974  crop  grains 
and,  watching  prices  drop  on  the  VB.  com- 


modity exchanges,  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  take 
any  additional  quantities  of  grain,  even  if 
they  still  need  more. 

AUSTKALIANS  INCREASE  SALES  AC'l'lVHT 

This  week  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  re- 
duced prices  on  Australian  wheats,  putting 
them  in  line  with  U.S.  wheats.  Indicating  a 
more  aggressive  sales  posture  and  raising 
some  doubts  that  they  may  have  sold  an  ad- 
ditional 1.0  million  tons  of  wheat  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  The  Australian 
Wheat  Board  has,  furthermore,  stated  it  has 
sent  a  three-m.in  delegation  on  a  sales  mis- 
sion to  Latin  America.  The  group,  led  by 
Leonard  Dorman.  General  Manager  of  the 
Aiistralian  Wheat  Board,  will  go  to  Peru, 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  Me.iico.  The  Wheat 
Board  has  indicated  particular  Interest  in 
sales  to  Chile,  to  whom  Australia  has  sol'd 
substantial  quantities  in  the  1960s,  al- 
though at  the  present  time  the  Maritime 
iinions  have  in  effect  a  ban  on  grain  ship- 
ments to  Chile.  According  to  a  Reuters  re- 
port, John  Cass,  Chairman  of  the  Australian 
Wheat  Board,  has  Indicated  that  the  Aus- 
tralian Cotmcll  of  Trades  Unions  is  due  to 
meet  on  February  lOth  to  consider  the  ban 
on  shipments  of  grain  to  Chile.  This  will  be 
shortly  before  the  delegation  actually  arrives 
in  ChUe. 

CANADA     BEDTJCES     WHEAT     EXPORT     PRICES 

For  the  second  time  in  one  month,  this 
week  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  lowered  the 
export  prices  for  most  classes  of  wheat  (See, 
GPW/  Washington  Weekly  Report  dated  Jan- 
uary 10,  1975,  for  a  report  on  the  earlier 
price  cut).  Export  prices  for  Nos.  1  to  3 
Canadian  Western  Red  Spring  and  Nos.  1  to  4 
Durums  were  reduced  by  eo^*  per  bushel. 
Prices  for  Canadian  Nos.  1  to  3  utility 
grades  were  lowered  by  50f  per  bushel.  This 
further  export  price  reduction  in  January 
now  brings  the  price  of  Canadian  Western 
Red  Spring  13.5%  protein  to  about  $5.40  per 
bushel  fob  St.  Lawrence.  This  move  is  an- 
other effort  to  bring  Canadian  wheat  export 
prices  in  line  with  world  wheat  prices,  which 
have  continued  a  sharp  decline.  Although  still 
higher  than  current  U^.  wheat  offers,  the  Ca- 
nadians were  successful  this  week  In  partici- 
pating in  the  weekly  Japanese  wheat  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  those  re- 
ports show  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  for  example,  canceled  a  sale  of 
about  600,000  tons  in  Uie  week  of  Janu- 
ary 24.  At  the  same  time,  they  agreed 
to  purchase  1.000,000  tons  from  Austra- 
lia. The  reports  also  show  that  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  Canadians  have  taken 
steps  to  become  more  competitive  in  the 
world  market. 

That  means  foreign  buyers  like  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  when  faced  with 
the  imcertainty  of  completing  their  pur- 
chases in  the  U.S.  market,  go  to  other 
sources.  We  have  spent  many  years  de- 
veloping our  position  in  foreign  markets. 
It  now  appears  that  we  have  begun  a 
determined  effort  to'destroy  that  posi- 
tion, beginning  vritix  the  freeze  on  the 
grain  sale  bo  the  Soviet  Union  on  Octo- 
ber 4,  1974. 

All  of  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
those  misinformed  advocates  of  export 
restrictions  who  mistakenly  promote  the 
scarce  mania  that  the  American  people 
have  "suddenly  found  themselves  run- 
ning short  of  food."  ^ 

I  would  fully  expect  the  Secretary  of 


•Senator  Henry  Jackson,  Hearing  before 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, United  States  Senate,  October  8,  1974, 


Agriculture  and  administration  officials  to 
take  a  more  responsible  attitude.  Instead, 
they  have  made  concessions  to  those  ad- 
vocates of  export  restriction  who  mistak- 
enly believe  that  depression  level  farm 
prices  will  lead  to  lower  prices  for  food. 
I  am  disappointed  and  disillusioned  with 
this  policy  and  am  introducing  this  legis- 
lation today  to  prohibit  such  a  policy  of 
restricting  farm  exports. 

NO    BENEFIT    TO    CONSUMERS 

Many  Members  of  the  Government 
persist  in  the  invalid  belief  that  low  farm 
prices  mean  lower  food  prices  for  con- 
sumers. The  market  developments  in  re- 
cent months  show  that  a  greater  fallacy 
never  existed.  Since  August  of  1973,  the 
price  of  cattle  has  declined  by  nearly  50 
percent.  The  price  of  retail  meat  shows 
nothing  even  neat  that  type  of  reduc- 
tion. In  fact,  reports  from  the  Dapart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  record  margins 
for  processors  and  middlemen. 

In  recent  months,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  declined  by  more  than  $1.50,  the 
price  of  bread  has  not  declined  any.  In 
fact,  the  price  of  bread  from  October  to 
January  rose  from  35.6  cents  to  37.3 
cents  per  loaf,  according  to  USDA.  I  sug- 
gest that  even  if  wheat  wsts  given  away 
free,  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

PHICK   DECLINE    CAN    HURT    CONSUSIERS 

Mr.  President,  the  price  decline  for 
farm  commodities  can  actually  be  harm- 
ful to  consumers.  That  is  because  the 
price  of  wheat,  com  and  soybeans  has 
now  declined  to  a  level  lower  than  what 
will  provide  a  fair  return  on  the  invest- 
ment by  farmers.  The  result  must  be  that 
fai-mers  are  more  Ukely  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. They  are  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure that  any  Intelligent  businessman 
or  anyone  else,  for  *hat  matter,  would 
follow.  If  you  cannot  get  a  fair  return  on 
your  investment,  you  generally  look  else- 
where for  a  better  investment.  Just  like 
anyone  else,  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
throw  their  money  away  just  to  subsidize 
the  profit  margins  of  middlemen. 

So  farmers  may  reduce  production.  lu 
fact,  in  the  past  2  months,  dozens  of 
farmers  have  contacted  my  staff  and  me 
to  advise  of  their  Intentions  to  reduce 
their  planting  of  com  and  feed  grains 
and  possibly  to  plow  up  some  of  the 
wheat  they  have  planted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  urging  all ' 
out  production.  But  farmers  have  to 
make  a  living,  just  like  everyone  else, 
and  with  prices  falling  as  they  have, 
farmers  are  getting  the  signal  from  the 
market  that  they  should  reduce  produc- 
tion. Those  signals  from  the  market  are 
directly  related  to  the  export  monitor- 
ing system  that  was  established  last  year 
and  which  has  discouraged  exports  and 
forced  a  decline  In  the  price  of  farm 
commodities. 

AGGRAVATES   TRADE   DEFICIT 

Last  year,  we  exported  $22  billion  worth 
of  farm  commodities.  At  the  same  time, 
we  paid  a  whopplibg  $24  billion  for  for- 
eign oil.  It  is  clear  that  our  farm  exports 
nearly  offset  the  drastically  increased 
price  we  paid  for  foreign  oil.  Without 
the  record  level  of  farm  exports,  our 
trade  deficit  would  have  been  In  a  much 
worse  position. 
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This  year,  oar  rate  of  dollar  outflow 
for  foreign  oil  purchases  is  even  higher. 
Yet  we  have  a  clear  policy  of  discourag- 
ing exports  of  farm  commodities  that 
might  oflset  that  dollar  outflow. 

By  discouraging  exports  with  the  ex- 
port prior  approval  system,  the  market 
price  for  farm  commodities  has  been 
driven  down.  This  means  when  the  Rus- 
sians, Chinese,  Japa  ese,  Europeans,  and 
other  foreign  buyers  purchase  gi'ain  in 
this  country,  they  are  paying  much  less 
than  it  is  worth.  So  it  even  further  ag- 
gravates our  trr.de  deficit  by  letting  our 
farm  commodities  go  at  a  lower  price 
than  they  should. 

The  depressing  of  farm  commodity 
prices  and  the  aggravating  effect  it  has 
on  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
means  an  even  greater  loss  of  jobs  and 
national  income.  It  means  that  every 
American,  not  just  farmers,  suffers  from 
the  discriminating  export  control  policy 
since  every  American  suffers  a  loss  of 
real  income  when  more  dollars  leave  the 
country  than  come  in. 

The  policy  of  this  Government  for 
years  has  been  to  improve  our  access  to 
foreign  markets.  It  is  grossly  inconsistent 
to  now  deny  access  to  those  markets  and 
to  hurt  the  economy  as  a  whole  by  fur- 
ther detracting  from  our  trade  balance. 

So  I  believe  we  should  stop  discriminat- 
ing against  the  farmers.  We  should  stop 
aggravating  our  already  large  trade  def- 
icit. We  should  lift  the  export  prior  ap- 
proval system  and  prohibit  it  from  being 
Instituted  in  the  future. 

INTERFERENCE    DESTROYS    lUCENnVK 

The  United  States  has  an  Incentive 
economy — not  a  controlled  economy  like 
that  of  many  other  nations.  The  level  of 
worldwide  prices  the  past  2  years,  due 
to  many  factors,  has  stimulated  the 
American  farmer  to  step  up  his  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 
Th"!  January  USDA  planting  intention 
report  and  the  indicated  winter  wheat 
production  report  portend  greater  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans — our 
major  food  and  feed  crops —  and  export 
crops. 

This  expanded  production  is  a  result  of 
the  increased  demand  demonstrated  by 
increased  prices. 

Since  October  4,  1974,  however,  there 
have  been  some  definite  losses  in  these 
market  prices,  with  wheat  going  from 
$5.04  per  bushel  to  $3.52;  com  from  $3.94 
per  bushel  to  $2.63;  and  soybeans  from 
$9.31  per  bushel  to  $4.98  as  of  Febru- 
ary 28, 1975. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  prices 
fluctuate  during  this  period  due  to  the 
harvest  of  com  and  soybeans  and  that 


fanners  sell  a  good  quantity  of  their 
wheat  in  January.  Those  fluctuations 
took  place  in  the  last  2  months  of  1974 
for  corn  and  soybeans  and  in  January  for 
wheat.  The  wheat  selloff  in  January  was 
minimized  this  year,  however,  due  to 
wheat  gi'owers'  efforts  at  orderly  market- 
ing. They  are  selling  their  wheat  through- 
out the  year  so  as  not  to  flood  the  market 
and  break  the  price. 

MABKET    DROP    DVE   TO    EXPORT   CONTROL 

My  point  is  that  the  drop  in  market 
prices  was  mostly  effected  by  the  prior 
approval  export  controls  as  announced 
by  the  administration  on  October  4,  1974. 
That  action  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
market  prices  as  did  the  "dumping"  of 
surplus  grain  stocks  on  the  markets  in 
the  1960*s  when  we  had  huge  surpluses. 

Too  often  our  farmers  have  seen  their 
hopes  for  better  prices  destroyed  through 
the  actions  of  (Government  in  dumping 
siu'plus  commodities  on  the  market.  Now 
they  have  experienced  it  again  under  the 
guise  of  monitoring  and  prior  approval. 
It  is  simply  a  form  of  export  controls — 
a  form  of  dumping — to  lower  prices.  This 
system  of  reporting  and  approval  has 
inhibited  export  ssles,  backing  up  the 
flow  of  exports  in  the  marketing  system. 

Any  export  controls,  no  matter  how 
they  are  disguised,  have  the  effect  of 
"dumping"  grain  on  the  market  as  sm'ely 
as  when  it  was  done  with  surpluses. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  terminate  this  progi-am  of 
export  controls.  It  provides  that — 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
require  or  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  for 
the  prior  approval  of  export  sales. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  deserve  the 
assurance  of  ready  access  to  these  foreign 
markets.  Our  winter  wheat  farmers  made 
plans  to  plant  the  crop  they  will  harvest 
this  summer  last  October  when  the  wheat 
price  was  $5.04  per  bushel.  On  February 
28,  that  price  had  dropped  $1.52  per 
bushel,  30.2  percent,  as  a  result  of  the 
prior-approval  program;  corn  had 
dropped  $1.31  per  bushel,  33.2  percent; 
and  soybeans  dropped  $4.33  per  bushel, 
46.5  percent.  And  farmers  see  these  de- 
clining prices  as  they  face  costs  of  pro- 
duction items  averaging  13  percent 
higher,  with  fertilizer,  fuel  and  other 
particular  items  doubling  or  tripling  in 
cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  showing  price  declines  for  farm 
commodities  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CASH  PRICES  (WALL  STREET  JOURNAL) 


Oct.*. 
1974 

Feb.  28. 
1975 

Drop 

Percent 
drop 

February 
1974 

Drop 

Percent 
drop 

Wheat.  p«r  bushel 

Corn,  per  bushel 

Soybeans,  per  bushel 

J5.04 
3.94 
9.31 

J3.52 
2.63 

4.98 
103. 00 

-J1.52 

1.31 

4.33 

85.00 

-30.2 
-33." 
-46.5 
-45.2 

$5.76 

3.21 

6.32 

155.00 

-J2.24 

.58 

1.34 

52.00 

-38.9 

-18.1 

21  2 

Soybean  meal,  per  ton 

188.00 

-33.5 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
stated  that  this  table  does  not  reflect  the 
sharp  price  drop  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  market  today.  Nor  does  the  table 
show  the  30  to  50  cent  lower  price  that 


farmers  actually  receive.  Reported  prices 
from  the  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  markets 
are  always  30  to  50  cents  higher  than 
what  farmers  get  due  to  handling,  stor- 
age, and  transportation  charges. 


Prices  in  western  Kansas  are  reported 
at  about  $3  per  bushel  for  wheat  in  the 
past  few  days. 

This  is  unfair  to  our  farmers — and  it  is 
unfair  to  our  foreign  customers  who 
could  V\'ell  look  to  other  nations  for  their 
future  purchases. 

MONITORINC     SYSTEM     REMAINS     IN     PLACE 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  moni- 
toring of  exports  and  the  reporting  sys- 
tem would  continue  to  operate  as  estab- 
lished in  the  farm  bill  of  1973.  In  this 
manner,  we  would  continue  to  receive 
reports  of  how  much  grain  has  been  ex- 
ported and  how  much  grain  remains 
available  for  domestic  consumption.  I 
suggest  that  that  system  is  adequate  to 
protect  our  domestic  needs. 

When  grain  stocks  begin  to  be  reduced, 
the  price  goes  up  sharply.  At  that  time, 
all  potential  buyers  in  our  market  must 
pay  a  higher  price  or  go  elsewhere.  I 
suggest  that  before  we  run  out  of  grain 
or  any  other  food,  the  price  will  becom? 
prohibitive  for  foreign  buyers.  There  tias 
been  a  great  deal  of  concei-n  expressed 
about  how  the  Russians  "will  buy  every 
last  bushel  of  grain  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on."  But  the  funds  available  tc  the 
Russians.  Chinese,  or  any  other  potential 
buyer  is  limited.  When  the  price  of  wheat 
or  any  other  commodity  begins  to  rise, 
they  begin  to  look  elsewhere  for  alternate 
supplies  or  flnd  substitute  kiiids  of  food 
that  cost  less.  That  is  the  normal  func- 
tion of  the  market. 

I  suggest  that  the  market  is  an  inher- 
ently protective  function  to  insure  that 
this  coimtry  will  never  rim  out  of  food 
and  that  the  price  depressing  prior  ap- 
proval system  is  coimterproductivc  and 
in  the  end  will  cause  a  higher  cost  to  con- 
sumers than  letting  the  miarket  operate 
properly  would. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  ending 
the  export  prior  approval  system  at  this 
point  would  be  too  late  to  improve  the 
market  prices  for  farmers.  I  believe  the 
damage  has  been  done  with  the  restric- 
tions and  uncertainties  that  have  led  to 
the  cancellations  mentioned  earlier.  But 
it  is  my  strong  conviction  that  this  situ- 
ation should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  prevent  it  from  happening  again. 

Many  farmers  have  told  me  they  be- 
lieve Congress  and  the  administration 
will  take  notice  of  farm  income  needs 
only  if  farmers  respond  to  export  reduc- 
tions and  market  declines  by  sharply 
curtailing  production.  This  may  be  so, 
but  the  result  could  be  a  painful  lesson. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  situation  and  to  understand  that  our 
farmers  deserve  the  incentive  provided 
by  expanded  export  markets.  Without  in- 
centives, they  will  surely  reduce  produc- 
tion due  to  adverse  cost  factors  and  the 
resultant  loss  of  production  will  be  even 
more  harmful  to  consumers. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  951.  A  bill  to  create  a  temporary 
program,  as  an  emergency  measm-e  dm*- 
ing  the  current  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, in  order  to  assure  continued  health 
care  for  unemployed  persons  and  their 
families;  and  for  this  purpose  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  coverage  imder  em- 
ployer programs  of  health  insurance  for 
their  employees,  and  Federal  financing 
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from  general  revenues  to  meet  the  cost 
of  such  continued  coverage.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

BEALL    XTRCES    HEALTH    INStTRANCE    FOR 
UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  introduce 
today  the  "Employees'  Health  Insurance 
E.xtension  Act  of  1975."  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  today  unemployed.  While  this 
represents  a  loss  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
unemployment  statistics  represent  in- 
dividuals who  as  a  result  of  their  un- 
employment, are  facing  serious  personal 
and  financial  problems.  Fortunately,  we 
have  enacted  a  niunber  of  stabilizers, 
such  as  unemployment  insurance,  to  help 
cushion  or  ease  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment on  individuals  and  their  families. 
However,  there  is  another  serious  prob- 
lem for  unemployed  individuals;  namely, 
the  loss  of  health  benefits. 

If  during  the  difficult  period  of  unem- 
ployment, the  worker  and  his  family  also 
face  emergency  health  problems,  a  diffi- 
cult situation  becomes  impossible. 

In  previous  downturns  in  the  economy, 
the  loss  of  health  insurance  has  not  been 
as  big  a  problem,  primarily  because  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  often  con- 
tinue health  insurance  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  months.  However,  because 
this  recession  has  been  so  protracted,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
individuals  laid  off  last  year  are  today 
without  medical  insurance. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  pay  the  health  insurance  premiums' 
of  the  unemployed  worker  who  has  lost 
his  health  benefits.  The  mechanism  is 
quite  simple.  The  unemployed  individual 
would  make  application  for  such  pre- 
mium payment  with  the  State  unem- 
ployment office  who  would  then  certify 
the  individual's  eligibility  both  to  the 
employee's  former  employer  and  to  the 
carrier  of  the  employer.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  a  temporary 
measuie.  The  benefits  would  be  limited 
to  those  which  are  elective  services  and 
the  Secretary  of  HEW's  payment  to  the 
carrier  would  reflect  an  actuarial  re- 
duction of  premiums  based  on  the  cov- 
erage provided  in  this  emergency 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  10  edition  of  "Business 
Week"  entitled  'First  Aid  for  the  Job- 
less" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  support  of  emergency  health 
insurance  for  the  unemployed.  In  addi- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  my  "oill  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  bill  v.eie  ordered  lo  bs  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FiKST  Aid  for  the  Jobless 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  laid 
off  recently  are  losing  more  than  their  Jobs. 
They  are  losing  their  medical  benefits  as 
well.  Without  the  means  to  pay  for  illnesses 
or  accidents,  they  have  become  double  vic- 
tims of  the  deepening  recession.  And,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  hospitals  and  wel- 
fare programs  that  provide  for  the  medically 
indigent  are  overburdened  as  health  insur- 
ance payments  run  out. 


In  previous  economic  sliunps,  the  prob- 
lem never  really  arose.  Most  union  contracts 
require  employers  to  maintain  health  cov- 
erage for  one  to  three  months  after  laying 
off  workers — plenty,  of  time  in  a  "normal" 
recession  to  work  off  inventories  and  recall 
workers.  Bvit  the  current  recession  is  so  deep 
and  widespread  that  an  estimated  80  r  of 
those  who  lost  their  jobs  last  year  are  now 
without   medical    insurance. 

A  national  health  insurance  plan  is  the 
best  solution,  but  it  will  be  at  least  a  year 
before  a  comprehensive  plan  is  enacted. 
What  Congress  must  do — and  do  quickly — 
is  administer  some  first  aid.  It  should  tie 
niedicr.l  insurance  to  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  administratively  simple  and 
would  cost  the  governmei»t  no  more  than 
•$1.5-billion  '  in  premiums  through  mid- 
197(5.  When  a  national  health  plan  is  finally 
enacted,  the  emergency  jid  for  the  unem- 
ployed   would   end. 

Washington  has  already  shown  its  willing- 
nosa  to  soften  ihe  reces.'iinns'  impact  by  ex- 
tending basic  unemployment  insurance  to 
52  weeks.  It  should  now  add  this  important 
Iriiige  benefit. 

S.  951 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffoiise  oj 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  -The  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XVn — CONTINUATION  OF  EMPLOYES 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  DURING  PEHIODS  OF  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 

■■.Sec.  1701.  (a)  Every  individual  who  is  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  (or  would 
be  entitled  to  benefits  except  for  Illness  or 
disease)  and  who,  at  the  time  of  termination 
of  his  employment,  was  covered  under  an 
employer  health  insurance  plan  for  em- 
ployees, and  the  members  of  his  family  if 
included  in  such  coverage,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  continuation  of  such  insurance,  with 
premiums  paid  therefor  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  set  out  be- 
low, under  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

"(1|  Insurance  of  an  Individual  and  his 
family  under  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  such  time  as  the  obligation  of  the 
employer  to  fiu'nlsh  insurance  coverage  un- 
der the  employer's  health  insurance  program 
for  employees  otherwise  expires. 

■•(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who,  together  with 
members  of  his  family  previously  covered 
through  his  employment,  is  covered  or  Is 
eligible  for  coverage  under  an  employer's 
health  insurance  program  by  which  such 
coverage  is  available  through  another  mem- 
ber of  his  family. 

"(3)  To  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
section  an  individual  shall  make  application 
therefor  to  the  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation agency  or  other  appropriate  state 
agency,  and  such  agency  shall  promptly  de- 
termine eligibility  and  give  notice  of  certifi- 
cation of  eligibility  or  rejection  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  individual's  last  employer 
and  the  carrier  for  such  employer's  health 
Insurance  program. 

••(4)  Application  for  benefits  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  within  30  days  fol- 
lowing termination  of  the  employment,  and 
the  Initial  certification  shall  be  effective  to 
provide  for  coverage  commencing  on  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  employment  or,  if  later, 
the  date  of  expiration  of  coverage  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  family  by  Insurance  under  the 
employer's  health  insurance  program.  Any 
certification  of  eligibility  shaU  be  effective 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  and  the  agency 


.shall  from  time  to  time  review  and  recertify 
any  individual's  eligibility  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  coverage  for  tlie 
period  during  which  he  is  unemployed  and 
eligible  for  compensation  benefits. 

"(5)  Insurance  coverage  provided  under 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
elective  services. 

"(b)  Payment  of  premium,  actuarially  de- 
termined for  coverage  under  this  section, 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  directly  to  the  car- 
rier or  as  reimbursement  to  the  employer. 

"Sec.  1702.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  No  payments  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
for  iiny  benefits  under  this  title  for  any 
periccl  subsequent  to  June  30,  1976." 


By  Mr.  MONTQ-yA  (for  him.^elf. 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bayh,  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  952.  A  bill  to  pro'Jide  States  unable 
to  meet  the  matching  requirements  for 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  with  moneys 
to  cover  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion  apportionments.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ECONOMIC  RELIEF  TO  STATES  FOR  BUILDINi.! 
ROADS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  give  badly 
needed  financial  relief  to  States  which 
find  themselves  unable  to  make  full  use 
of  their  apportionments  of  the  trust  fund 
to  build  roads.  President  Ford's  decision 
on  February  11  to  release  $2  billion  of 
impounded  tnist  fund  money  was  cor- 
rectly claimed  to  provide  over  250,000 
badly  needed  jobs.  There  is  serious  doubt 
that  more  than  $1  billion  can  be  obli- 
gated because  of  the  complications  of 
the  many  categories  which  fully  half 
the  released  money  is  bound  to.  However, 
providing  jobs  was  clearly  one  of  the  im- 
portant benefits  which  the  Congress 
foresaw  when  the  Highway  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1956.  We  must  remember  that 
there  will  be  no  roads  built  and  no  jobs 
created  until  the  States  can  meet  their 
financial  requirements  under  the  act. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  emphasized  the  need  for  depend- 
able legislative  relief  for  some  States. 
While  I  am  not  creating  a  cloak  and 
dagger  episode,  the  simple  chronology 
of  events  will  speak  for  themselves.  Up 
until  February  27  of  this  year,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  had  accumulated  $10,- 
600,000  in  a  reimbursable  account  known 
as  Advanced  Construction  on  the  Inter- 
state, or  ACI. 

On  February  27,  New  Mexico  officials 
had  still  heard  no  word  that  the  funds 
were  available  from  ACI,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, though  they  had  been  urgently 
requested  on  previous  occasions.  Also  on 
Febi-uai-y  27,  I  announced  my  Intention 
to  Administrator  Norbert  Tieman  of 
FHWA,  and  others,  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  of  Public  Works,  that  I 
would  then  introduce  legislation  to 
permit  States  to  borrow  against  future 
apportionments.  Still  on  the  same  day, 
Febi-uaiy  27,  the  FHWA  advanced  the 
full  $10,600,000  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
Highway  Department.  This  occurred  a 
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few  hours  later  in  the  day,  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.  This  $10,600,000  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  State  matching  funds  requirements 
for  the  apportionments  which  are  avail- 
able between  now  and  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Obviously,  this  removes  the 
urgency  for  my  State  to  meet  its  match- 
ing fund  requirements  and  permits  it  to 
iDai  ticipate  fully  in  highway  construction 
lor  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  emphasizes  again 
the  need  to  act  resolutely  in  the  best 
national  interest  We  cannot  afford  an- 
other round  r*  "divide  and  conquer"  by 
the  administration,,  if  that  is  what  is 
being  attempted.  If  this  legislation  is  un- 
needed,  as  the  administration  insists  that 
it  is,  then  it  simply  will  not  be  applicable, 
nor  will  it  be  used.  If  this  legislation  is 
ijeeded,  as  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
cent Governors'  Conference  advised  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  then  it  will 
be  available.  I  much  prefer  to  believe  that 
the  Grovemors  do,  indeed,  know  what  is 
needed  in  their  States  to  continue  vital 
highway  construction. 

It  is  possible,  as  FHWA  officials  now 
advise  me,  that  it  is  pui-e  coincidence 
that  the  ACI  money  was  advanced  to 
New  Mexico  on  the  exact  date,  and  only 
hours  after,  I  announced  to  FHWA  my. 
intent  to  introduce  legislation  to  help  the 
States  which  need  help.  Cei-tainly  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  the  FHWA  offi- 
cials in  Santa  Pe  and  in  Dallas  have  been 
an  example  throughout  New  Mexico's  re- 
cent economic  crisis  In  roads  construc- 
tion. Their  sincerity  and  ability  are  be- 
yond question.  It  is  at  the  policymaking 
level  in  the  administration  that  the  coin- 
cidence is  difficult  to  accept  at  face  value. 
There  is,  however,  no  penalty  if  we  pro- 
cede  with  the  cure  for  this  economic  dis- 
ease. If  It  is  needed,  we  will  be  prepared 
for  some  other  unlikely  coincidenee  in 
the  future. 

JOBS  wiTHoirr  debt 

This  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act  to  create  productive  jobs,  promote 
full  employment  and  still  hold  down  any 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  high- 
way trust  fimd  is  not  taxpayer  money 
from  the  general  fund.  It  is  taxes  paid 
into  an  account  by  road  users  expressly 
for  use  on  roads  and  transportation.  This 
legislation  will  not  take  1  cent  out  of 
taxpayers'  pockets  now  will  it  penalize 
any  State  which  can  meet  matching  fund 
requirements  without  this  relief.  No 
State  will  lose  funds  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  It  is  not  an 
open  end  invitation  to  continue  an  in- 
creased Federal  share  of  the  road  costs. 
Any  increased  Federal  share  awarded  to 
a  State  now  to  catch  up  on  using  appor- 
tioned Federal  aid  highway  money  will 
be  subtracted  from  that  State's  appor- 
tioned funds  by  September  30,  1978. 

It  is  imwise  to  measure  the  ability  of 
a  State  to  meet  the  recently  inrceased 
matching  fund  requirements,  due  to  the 
release  of  $2  billion  by  President  Ford, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  can 
scrap  every  other  program  on  the  State's 
administrative  program  to  raise  the 
money  to  claim  their  shai-e  of  Federal 
money.  It  amounts  to  unintentional 
blackmaU.  A  State  Is  sorely  tempted  to 
make   extraordinary   sacrifices— unwise 


sacrifices — to  avoid  the  dilemma  of  los- 
ing large  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
which  they  have  themselves  contributed 
heavily  into.  That  is  a  ca^e  of  the  poor 
get  poorer.  We  must  all  make  real  sacri- 
fices to  overcome  the  present  economic 
crisis,  but  those  sacrifices  must  be  care- 
fully considered,  not  mandatory  reac- 
tions to  the  threat  of  losing  fairly  appor- 
tioned Federal  funds. 

INFLATION    AND    DELAT 

If  we  should  wonder  about  the  conse- 
quences of  waiting  longer  to  build  the 
Interstate  System,  recent  history  Is  a 
good  teacher.  The  Defense  and  Inter- 
state System  was  originally  planned  for 
completion  by  1972.  The  FHWA  now 
estimates  that  it  will  be  completed  by 
1983  at  the  present  level  of  funding,  even 
if  there  is  no  inflation  factor  from  now 
until  it  is  completed.  At  the  conservative 
estimate  of  7  percent  per  year  inflation, 
the  completion  date  would  be  1990.  In 
short,  the  completion  date  is  becoming 
so  elusive  that  it  may  never  be  achieved. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  expedite  the 
Interstate  System.  It  is  not  the  one  and 
only  element  of  a  responsible  transporta- 
tion program,  yet  it  is  certainly  vital. 

The  revenue  which  is  necessary  and 
available  to  States  to  meet  Federal  fund 
matching  requirements  has  been  caught 
in  an  economic  squeeze  between  two 
>aws  of  a  vice.  Funds  collected  have 
dropped  off  because  the  high  price  of 
gasoline  has  discouraged  gasoline  sales. 
The  funds  needed  have  increased  be- 
cause the  highway  construction  industry 
has  been  victimized  by  Inflation.  Unlike 
most  taxes,  there  is  no  tie  to  the  level 
of  the  national  economy  with  road  user 
taxes  on  gasoline.  The  taxes  collected  are 
tied,  to  the  gallons  of  gasoline  sold.  Most 
other  ta^es  are  tied  to  the  dollar  volume, 
so  revenues  have  some  chance  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  cost  increases. 

THB    CO»r    OF    JOBS 

Mr.  President,  the  administiation  has 
estimated  that  public  services  jobs  will 
cost  the  Government  $8,500  each,  per 
year.  It  is  very  surprising  to  me  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  each  job  gen- 
erated through  highway  construction 
computes  to  less  than  $8,000.  The  esti- 
mate, based  on  126,t00  jobs  per  billion 
dollars  spent.  Is  $7,936.50.  WheA  we  can 
complete  a  vital  Defense  and  Interstate 
System  at  a  lower  cost  per  job  than  pub- 
he  service  jobs,  I  find  it  highly  irre- 
sponsible of  the  administration  to  with- 
hold the  remaining  trust  funds  approved 
by  the  Congress  or  to  discourage  its 
use  in  any  way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  a  financial  situation 
faced  by  several  States. 

For  the  past  8  years  I  have  worked 
to  end  the  impoundment  of  congression- 
ally  approved  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction. The  withholding  of  these  funds 
by  the  executive  branch  has  been,  I  be- 
lieve, contrary  to  the  law  and  to  the 
intention  of  the  Congress.  It  has  caused 
delays  In  the  development  of  our  Inter- 
state Highway  System  and  other  needed 
roads  and,  because  of  growing  inflation. 


It  has  contributed  to  the  eventual  higher 
cost  of  building  these  faciUties. 

Legislation  enacted  last  year  gives  to 
the  Congress  greater  authority  over  im- 
poundment of  funds.  No  longer  can  tne 
executive  branch  act  unilaterally  in  this 
area.  I  believe  that  from  this  new  dual 
responsibihty  will  develop  a  system  under 
which  the  total  Federal  budget  is  estab- 
lished on  a  realistic  and  equitable  basis. 
Acting  under  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation  the  President  last  September 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  deferral 
message  withholding  $10.7  billion  in 
highway  obligational  authority.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7  of  this  year  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  69  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senator  Montoya  and  other  Members  of 
this  body.  That  resolution  would  over- 
ride Presidential  deferral  and  require 
the  immediate  release  of  all  impounded 
funds.  Subsequently,  on  February  11, 
President  Ford  ordered  the  release  of  $2 
biUion  in  impoimded  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds.  This  was,  of  course,  a  welcome 
action.  It  will  permit  accelerated  high- 
way construction  in  the  months  Imme- 
diately ahead. 

These  additional  funds  will  help  to 
compensate  for  the  impact  of  inflation  on 
the  highway  program  and  they  will 
stimulate  the  creation  of  jobs  at  a  time 
when  they  are  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears,  however,  that 
because  of  the  shortage  of  required 
matching  funds  some  States  will  not  be 
able  to  utilize  any  of  the  recently  released 
Federal  highway  money.  General  decline 
in  the  economy  and  reduced  highway 
travel  have  contributed  to  this  situation. 
The  legislation  being  hitroduced  fol- 
lows a  pattern  adopted  In  1958  during 
another  period  of  economic  recession. 
This  measure  permits  States  to,  in  effect, 
borrow  against  apportionments  and  uti- 
lize this  money  to  match  the  newly  re- 
leased funds.  I  believe  It  to  be  an  equi- 
table system  which  will  not  penalize 
States  which  have  sufficient  funds  but 
will  allow  those  States  In  need  of  match- 
ing funds  to  fill  the  existing  gap  If  they  so 
desire,  "nils  Is  a  flexible  measure  In- 
tended to  assist  the  States  In  overcoming 
w-hat  I  hope  Is  only  a  temporary  con- 
dition. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montova)  few  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  proposal  to 
the  Senate.  His  State  Is  one  of  those  most 
seriously  affected  by  a  shortage  of 
matching  funds.  While  the  State  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  does  not  share 
this  problem  at  the  present  time  I  rec- 
ognize it  as  a  matter  of  great  concern 
for  a  number  of  other  States,  rherefore, 
I  am  glad  to  support  this  bUl  and  hope 
that  it  can  be  considered  and  acted  on 
without  delay. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  mj- 
pleastire  to  join  with  Senator  Montoya. 
Senator  Randolph,  and  several  other  of 
my  colleagues  In  introducing  this  bill 
to  provide  funds  for  States  to  meet 
matching  requirements  for  Federal -aid 
highway  fimds.  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  more  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
Introduced  in  this  session  thus  far. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  acutely  aware 
of  the  economic  hardships  which  have 
befallen  our  Nation.  In  January  we  had 
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over  7 1/2  million  citizens  who  could  not 
find  work,  and  that  number  is  rising. 
Only  last  Thursday  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  that  its  index  of  lead- 
ing economic  indicators  fell  another  1.3 
percent  in  January  for  the  steepest 
6-month  decline  since  the  Government 
began  collecting  the  statistics  after 
World  War  n.  Some  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  recent  release  of  informa- 
tion showing  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
subsided  substantially  in  January,  but  I 
cannot  consider  this  good  news  when  the 
primary  cause  of  the  lower  rate  was  our 
deepening  recession. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  to  halt  the  slide  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  helping  the  States  meet  match- 
ing requirements  under  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  is  a  step  we  can  and 
should  take  immediately. 

Earlier  this  month.  President  Ford  an- 
nounced that  he  would  release  $2  billion 
of  the  Impoimded  highway  funds.  This 
action  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
although  many  State  ofiQcials  maintain 
that  much  more  money  is  needed  and 
can  be  utilized.  However,  there  are  many 
States  which  will  find  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  meet  matching  require- 
ments and  take  advantage  of  the 
fimds  which  have  been  released.  The 
States  are  in  this  position  due  to  de- 
clining gasoline  tax  revenues  and  other 
revenue  losses  caused  by  the  recession. 
The  administration  has  estimated  that 
the  release  of  $2  billion  in  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  will  provide  about  150,000 
jobs  in  construction  and  related  indus- 
tries. But,  this  estimate  will  be  quite  hol- 
low if  the  bulk  of  the  funds  are  not  used 
by  the  States  beiause  they  are  unable  to 
come  up  with  the  matching  require- 
ments. 
3  Unfortunately,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  announced  that  it 
opposes  any  further  aid  to  the  States  to 
meet  their  matching  problems.  Thus,  as 
has  happened  so  often  in  so  many  areas 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  Is  now  up  to 
Congress  to  provide  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  take  full  advantage  of  our  Fed- 
eral highway  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
allow  a  large  portion  of  those  150,000 
jobs  promised  by  the  President,  or  addi- 
tional jobs  provided  by  the  further  re- 
lease of  impoimded  funds,  to  be  lost  due 
to  a  lack  of  matching  money.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  take  prompt  and  decisive  action. 
The  times  require  no  less. 

The  jobs  provided  through  the  high- 
way program  will  not  be  makework.  They 
will  not  be  just  raking  or  sweeping.  In- 
stead these  jobs  will  result  in  extension 
and  improvement  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem. The  program  will  increase  the  safety 
of  highway  travel  for  our  citizens.  The 
benefits  will  be  real,  visible,  and  lasting. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  quite 
simple.  It  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  authority  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  for  a  highway 
project  up  to  two-third  of  the  State's 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  partlcxilar  proj- 
ect. This  would  include  projects  under 
the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems  as  well  as  the  Interstate 
System.  The  increase  In  the  Federal 
share  will  be  provided  from  future  ap- 


portionments and  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  equal  deductions 
from  apportionments  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  1978. 

Though  I  personally  would  prefer  to 
see  the  Federal  share  increased  up  to 
100  percent  of  State  matching  needs. 
Senator  Montoya  and  Senator  Randolph 
beUeve  a  two-third  limit  is  desirable  and 
more  practical.  I  bow  to  their  expertise 
as  distinguished  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  I  believe  tliat  this 
bill  as  drafted  will  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  States. 

Moreover,  this  approach  will  not  be 
costly  and  inflationary.  There  will  be  no 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government,  other 
than  interest,  and  the  highway  funds  will 
be  put  to  quick  use  now,  when  we  badly 
need  to  provide  jobs.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides a  simple  mechanism  for  repayment 
of  the  loans,  which  will  place  a  minimal 
burden  on  the  States  and  involve  no  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  expect  their  elected  of- 
ficials to  take  all  possible  steps  to  get  our 
economy  moving  forward  again.  It  is  also 
quite  clear  that  while  not  a  panacea  for 
our  economic  ills,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  is  a  weapon  which  can  be 
helpful  in  our  battle  against  recession.  I 
hope  that  this  body  will  support  oiu-  bill 
to  insure  that  this  weapon  is  used  to 
maximum  benefit. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  action  in  the 
case  of  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boy- 
cotts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs. 

THE   ABAB   BOYCOTT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  long  had  a  policy  of 
opposing  foreign  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices and  boycotts  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  That  policy 
Is  expressely  set  forth  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  The  act  also 
makes  it  U.S.  policy  to  encourage  and  re- 
quest domestic  concerns  engaged  In  the 
export  trade  to  refuse  to  take  any  action 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting such  trade  practices  and  boy- 
cotts. Nonetheless,  recent  disclosures  of 
Arab  boycott  lists  and  discrimination  in 
international  transactions  against  firms 
with  Jewish  interests  make  it  clear  that 
U.S.  policy  has  not  been  effectively  im- 
plemented. 

Boycotts  and  restrictive  trade  practices 
designed  to  support  Arab  poUcy  are  ap- 
parently being  perpetrated  with  impu- 
nity against  U.S.  companies  which  have 
dealings  with  Israel.  Thousands  of  U.S. 
firms  appear  on  Arab  boycott  lists.  There 
are  also  increasing  reports  of  discrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  financial  and  invest- 
ment institutions  with  Jewish  interests. 
A  number  of  investment  bankinghouses 
have  apparently  been  excluded  from  fi- 
nancings Involving  Arab  investment 
fimds.  Reports  indicate  that  last  year 
more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  firms  which 
had  been  asked  to  comply  with  Arab  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts  di- 


rected against  Israel  had  complied.  The 
U.S.  Government,  too,  has  apparently 
bowed  to  Arab  demands  by  agreeing  to 
exclude  Jewish  personnel  from  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Such  actions  raise  grave  impli- 
cations for  an  open  international  trading 
system,  a  nondiscriminatory  U.S.  eco- 
nomic system  and  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  major  deficiencies  of  ex- 
isting law  is  its  failure  to  make  clear 
that  export  controls  sire  intended  to  be 
used  to  counter  foreign  boycotts  and  re- 
strictive trade  practices.  Under  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
have  broad  authority  to  implement  all 
the  policies  of  the  act.  Yet.  despite  the 
existence  of  foreign  boycott  and  restric- 
tive trade  practices  directed  against 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  taken  any  action  under 
that  law  to  restrain  such  behavior.  In- 
deed, in  foVms  prepared  for  filing  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  U.S.  compa- 
nies are  exphcitly  told  that  they  "are 
not  legally  prohibited  from  taking  any 
action — that  has  the  effect  of  furthering 
or  supporting — restrictive  trade  practices 
or  boycotts."  The  same  forms  ask  U.S. 
companies  whether  they  have  complied 
or  intend  to  comply  with  requests  to  sup- 
port a  foreign  boycott,  but  at  the  same 
time  state  that  submission  of  such  in- 
formation "is  not  mandatory,"  Such 
statements  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  U.S.  companies  that  U.S  antiboycott 
policy  carries  a  very  small  stick  Indeed. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  most  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  gone  along  with  Arab  demands. 

With  the  OPEC  nations'  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  monetary  reserves  and 
their  willingness  to  use  their  new-found 
economic  power  for  political  purposes, 
the  problem  takes  on  added  dimensions. 
Any  doubt  about  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  resiwnd  effectively 
should  be  removed.  The  President  should 
have  clear  and  imambiguous  authority 
to  curtail  economic  transactions  by  U.S. 
concerns  with  countries  which  impose 
boycotts  or  engage  In  restrictive  trade 
practices.  Limitations  on  exports  to,  In- 
vestments In,  or  any  other  economic 
transactions  with  such  countries,  can 
be  an  effective  tool  for  advancing  U.S. 
policy. 

A  second  deficiency  of  present  U.S. 
law  is  its  failure  to  make  it  clear  that 
U.S.  policy  against  foreign  boycotts  and 
restrictive  trade  practices  extends  to  dis- 
criminatory actions  against  U.S.  com- 
panies. As  phrased,  the  antiboycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
are  limited  to  boycotts  or  restrictive 
trade  practices  directed  against  "other 
countries."  But  such  action,  when  di- 
rected against  U.S.  concerns,  whether  as 
part  of  a  boycott  against  another  coun- 
try or  independently  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  reUglon,  should  be  equally  repugnant 
to  American  policy. 

Finally,  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
existing  law  require  U.S.  concerns  to  dis- 
close only  "requests  for — Information  or 
the  signing  of  agreements"  which  further 
or  support  a  foreign  boycott.  But  such 
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requests  can  take  broader  forms  and 
involve  substantially  more  subtle  action 
than  the  mere  furnishing  of  information 
or  the  signing  of  an  agreement. 

Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  the  Gov- 
ernment know  whether  U.S.  companies 
are  in  fact  complying  with  requests  for 
action  which  has  the  effect  of  supporting 
foreign  boycotts  or  restrictive  trade 
practices.  Since  Department  of  Com- 
merce forms  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
law  make  it  clear  that  U.S.  firms  need 
not  supply  Information  on  whether  they 
are  complying  or  intend  to  comply  with 
foreign  boycott  requests,  information 
which  is  essential  to  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  law  is  lost. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  re- 
affirm and  strengthen  American  opposi- 
tion to  foreign  boycotts  and  restrictive 
trade  practices,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Export  Admini- 
istration  Act  to:  a  give  the  President  ex- 
press authority  to  counter  foreign  boy- 
cotts and  restrictive  trade  practices 
through  controls  on  U.S.  exports,  includ- 
ing the  curtailment  by  any  U.S.  concern 
of  exports  to.  Investments  in,  or  any  other 
economic  transactions  with  countries 
which  Impose  boycotts  or  engage  in  re- 
strictive trade  prices;  b.  make  it  clear 
that  boycotts  or  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices directed  at  U.S.  concerns  in  their 
domestic  operations  are  also  contrary  to 
U.S.  policy;  c.  provide  for  disclosure  of 
all  requests  for  action  of  any  kind  which 
would  further  or  support  foreign  boycotts 
or  restrictive  trade  practices,  and  d.  re- 
quire disclosure  of  any  intended  compli- 
ance with  foreign  boycott  requests. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
no  Intention  of  supinely  submitting  to 
foreign  economic  threats  or  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination.  They  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  abUity  of  the  United 
States  to  respond  to  such  boycotts.  And 
they  provide  the  information  necessary 
to  effective  implementation  of  U.S. 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(5)  (A)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended  (the  "Act"),  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "against"  the 
following:  "United  States  concerns  and". 

(b)  Section  3(5)  (B)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"against"  the  following :  "United  States  con- 
cerns and". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  rvUes  and  regu- 
lations shall  implement  the  provisions  of 
section  3(5)  of  this  Act,  and  require  that 
any  domestic  concern  which  receives  any 
request  for  information,  for  participation  in 
agreements,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  other 
action  as  specified  in  that  section  report  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  any  other  information  which 
the  Secretary  may  require  regarding  such 
request  and  Intended  compliance  therewith. 


for  such  action  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that 
section,  including  the  curtaUment  by  any 
U.S.  concern  of  exports  to,  investments  In, 
or  any  other  economic  transactions  with 
countries  which  impose  boycotts  or  engage 
in  restrictive  trade  practices  as  specified  in 
that  section. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  fill- 
ing and  construction  in  a  portion  of 
Upper  New  York  Bay,  Hudson  County, 
N.J.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

CAVEN    POINT    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reiitroducing  the  Caven  Point  Redevel- 
opment Act  today.  This  bill  would  declare 
the  Caven  Point  portion  of  the  Jersey 
City  waterfront  to  be  nonnavigable.  The 
developable  sections  of  this  area  are 
currently  owned  by  Jersey  City.  It  Is  only 
4  feet  vmder  water,  and  It  has  never  been 
used  for  navigational  purposes  in  the 
past. 

Clear  title  to  this  property  is  essential 
to  the  city's  Liberty  Harbor  redevelop- 
ment program.  Liberty  Harbor  is  a  3,000- 
acre  tract  of  land  in  Upper  New  York 
Bay.  The  site  extends  from  the  Jersey 
City-Bayonne  line  on  the  south  to  the 
Morris  Canal  Basin  and  Grand  Street 
on  the  north,  and  from  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Extension  on  the  west  to  the 
U.S.  Pierhead  Line  on  the  east.  Over  the 
years  large  portions  of  the  site  have 
been  filled  for  use  as  railroad  yards  and 
for  various  shipping  and  warehousing 
functions.  Today,  however,  much  of  the 
land  lies  vacant  and  abandoned.  This 
largely  vacant,  abandoned,  and  under- 
utilized acreage  represents  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  magnificent  development 
opportunity  presently  available  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  re- 
gion. 

The  site  Itself  presents  startling  con- 
trasts. The  land  is  largely  derelict,  weed- 
covered,  and  abandoned.  The  railroads, 
which  once  made  this  site  a  major  trans- 
portation link,  are  bankrupt  and  have 
largely  ceased  operations.  Miles  of  shore- 
front  are  dotted  with  abandoned  piers 
and  wrecks.  Nonetheless,  this  site  stands 
at  the  core  of  the  metropolitan  region.  To 
the  east  are  the  bustling  harbor,  Ellis 
Island,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  To  the 
west  is  the  Jersey  Turnpike  Extension, 
with  its  direct  linkages  to  the  metropoli- 
tan highway  network.  To  the  south,  on 
the  water's  edge,  are  new  active  con- 
tainer ports  at  Port  Jersey.  Just  across 
the  bay  rise  the  spectacular  towers  of 
lower  Manhattan. 

The  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Jersey 
City  includes  the  construction  of  new 
homes  and  apartments,  and  it  provides 
for  major  new  industrial  and  shipping 
activities  as  well.  In  addition,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  developing  Liberty  State 
Park  to  the  east  of  the  proposed  new  res- 
idential communities.  The  park  will 
greatly  enhance  public  access  to  the 
waterfront  and  serve  as  a  imlque  recrea- 
tion resource  for  Jersey  City  as  a  whole. 

Jersey  City  and  its  surrounding  en- 
virons have  literally  served  as  a  gateway 
for  this  country  for  centuries.  In  the  17th 
centm-y  the  present  site  of  Jersey  City 
was  a  commercial  focal  point  for  the 


Dutch  traders  who  settled  Manhattan 
and  for  the  settlers  who  began  to  bring 
their  farm  products  to  New  York.  In  the 
18th  century  the  establishment  of  a  new 
land  route  to  Philadelphia  made  Paulus 
Hook  a  vital  link  between  New  York  and 
the  south  and  west.  In  the  late  19th  and 
early  to  mid  20th  centuries,  Ellis  Island, 
merely  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Jersey 
City's  waterfront,  was  the  "Gateway  to 
the  New  World"  for  more  than  16  million 
immigrants  to  this  country.  In  its  peak 
year,  1,285,349  immigrants  passed 
through  Liberty  Harbor  and  Ellis  Island. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
help  to  revitalize  an  area  which  is  cur- 
rently at  the  core  of  our  eastern  metro- 
politan region,  and  which  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  our  Nation's  history  as 
well. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
more  effective  means  to  Improve  per- 
sonnel administration  in  State  and  local 
governments;  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties in  the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage 
■under  the  law  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTEBGOVERNMENTAL 
PERSONNEL  ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brock  and 
Chiles  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  contains  essentially 
the  same  provisions  included  in  S.  4135, 
introduced  In  the  second  session  of  the 
93d  Congress.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  S.  4135  is  the  deletion 
of  a  provision  in  the  latter  bill  to  extend 
programs  of  the  IPA  to  Indian  tribal 
governments.  I  am  pleased  that  this  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  Indian  Self- 
Determinatlon  Act  of  1974  and,  there- 
fore, is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments is  to  extend  for  3  additional  fiscal 
years,  to  October  1, 1978,  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  make 
grants  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  programs  and  projects  under  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act.  Under 
current  law,  the  Federal  share  would  be 
reduced  to  50  percent  on  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cxu*rent  state  of  our  economy,  which  has 
put  an  unusual  squeeze  on  every  aspect 
of  State  and  local  budgets,  more  than 
adequately  justifies  extending  the  cur- 
rent 75-25  funding  mix.  Any  reduction  in 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  inter- 
governmental personnel  project  grants 
would  hit  hardest  at  those  governments 
which  need  the  most  help.  At  the  present 
time,  the  pressing  need  for  improving 
personnel  administration  in  local  gov- 
ernments accounts  for  about  62  percent 
of  IPA  grant  outlays.  Under  a  reduction 
to  a  50-50  funding  ratio  these  Jurisdic- 
tions, in  many  cases,  would  have  to  aban- 
don projects  to  further  improve  their 
personnel  administration  system,  or  else 
choose  projects  which  could  more  easily 
be  supported  with  a  noncash  participa- 
tion.  Other  recent  Federal  assistance 
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programs  have  recognized  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  reduced  matching  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  also 
include  a  number  of  technical  changes 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  included  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  wUl  hold  a  hearing  on 
this  legislation  on  Friday,  March  14, 
1975.  It  is  my  hope  that  tlie  Senate  will 
act  expeditiously  to  approve  the  amend- 
ments before  the  current  75-25  percent 
funding  ratio  expues  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  Analysis 

Paragrfiph  1  of  section  1  continues  for 
three  more  fiscal  years,  to  October  1,  1978, 
the  Commission's  authority  to  make  grants 
to  Stat«  and  local  governments  and  other 
organizations  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
costs  of  programs  and  projects  to  strengthen 
personnel  administration  in  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  train  and  develop  State 
and  local  government  employees.  Under  the 
current  law,  the  Federal  share  of  such  costs 
wm  be  reduced  to  50  percent  by  July  1,  1975. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  1  raises  the  limit 
on  reimbursements  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  Government  Service  Fellowships 
from  one-fourth  (257c)  to  75  percent  of  the 
salary  of  a  recipient  of  a  Government  Serv- 
ice Fellowship,  and  establishes  an  obligated 
service  requirement  for  recipients. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  1  defines  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  Jurisdic- 
tion which  is  eligible  to  participate  in  all  of 
the  IPA  programs. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  1  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I^uerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  formula  grant  funds  (SC;  of  ap- 
propriated grant  funds). 

Paragraph  I  of  section  2  defines  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  an  eligible 
Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  intergovernmental  mobility  assignments. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  2  permits  a  Federal 
employee  on  a  mobility  assignment  to  act 
as  the  attorney  or  agent  for  a  State  or  local 
government  or  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  representations  before  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  except  his  employing  agency  or 
an  agency  with  which  he  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  prior  to  bis  assignment.  Cur- 
rently, confiict  of  Interest  statutes  prohibit 
such  representations  by  mobility  assignees 
except  for  Federal  employee  mobility  assign- 
ments to  an  Indian  tribe  which  are  author- 
ized under  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  A.sststance  Act 
(PI.  93-638). 

Paragraph  3  of  section  2  provides  technical 
amendments  to  assure  fairness  and  equity  for 
persons  participating  In  mobility  assign- 
ments. If  enacted.  Federal  retirement  and 
other  benefits,  In  the  rare  case  where  such 
programs  apply  to  certain  State  and  DC. 
Government  employees,  would  not  be  lost  by 
such  employees  while  they  are  on  mobility 
assignments.  Federal  agencies  would  also  be 
permitted  to  supplement  the  pay  of  State  or 
local  employees  on  detail  to  Federal  agencies 
to  assure  comparability  of  pay  with  other 
State  or  local  employees  doing  work  of  equal 
responsibility.  Federal  agencies  would  be  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  various  fringe  benefit  costs  (e.g.,  health 
and  life  Insurance,  retirement,  etc.)  of  em- 
ployees on  detaU  from  such  organizations. 
This  is  in  line  with  a  recent  decision  of  th« 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United   State* 


(B-157936)     permitting    reimbursement    for 
such  fringe  benefits. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  2  authorizes  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  to  reimburse  mobility  as- 
signees for  certain  miscellaneous  travel  ex- 
penses (e.g.,  automobile  registrations,  driv- 
ers' licenses,  etc.) . 

Section  3  provides  an  effective  date  for 
these  amendments  of  not  later  than  90  days 
after  enactment  of  an  earlier  date  after  en- 
actment if  the  Commission  so  decides. 
S.  957 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Striate  and  House  of 
Represeyitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of  1970,(84 
Stat.  1909-1929)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  202(a),  sectldh  203(a),  section 
303(a) .  and  section  304(a) ,  relating  to  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
organizations,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
•  after  the  expii-ation  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of 
this  Act"  and  substituting  therefor  "on  and 
after  October  1,   1978". 

(2)  Section  305,  relating  to  Government 
Service  Fellowships,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  "one-fourth",  and  inserting 
"75  per  centum"  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  deleting 
therefrom    the   words    "and   continuation"; 

(C)  by  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c);  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  require,  as  a  condition  for  the  award 
of  such  fellowship,  that  the  recipients  enter 
into  a  written  agreement,  enforceable  by 
the  government  concerned,  to  serve  with 
such  Jurisdiction  upon  the  completion  of 
the  fellowship,  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  fellowship.  Such  agreement 
shall  provide  that  in  the  event  the  recipient 
fails  (except  for  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
as  determined  by  the  Jurisdiction  concerned) 
to  carry  out  such  agreement,  he  shall  be 
liable  for  payment  of  all  expenses  (excluding 
salary)  of  such  fellowship.  Any  amount  for 
which  a  recipient  becomes  liable  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Jurisdiction  concerned  vrlthin 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
he  becomes  so  liable;  and  shall  be  available 
for  use  by  such  Jurisdiction  for  advanced 
education  of  Its  employees;  and"; 

(3)  Section  502,  relating  to  the  definitions 
of  eligible  Jurisdictions,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting in  paragraph  (3)  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  immediately  before 
"and  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,"; 

(4)  Section  506,  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  grants.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of  sec- 
tion 506(b)  (5)  "and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," and  by  Inserting  In  place  thereof:  ", 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  2.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3371,  relating  to  definitions  of 
eligible  Jurisdictions  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tergovernmental mobility  assignments,  la 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "Puerto  Rico," 
in  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  Section  3373,  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  Federal  employees  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  203  and  205  of  title  18,  and  employee 
of  an  executive  agency  assigned  under  this 
subchapter  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
institution  of  higher  education  may  act  as 
an  agent  or  attorney  on  behalf  of  that  State 
or  local  government  or  Institution  of  hlgtftr 
education  before  any  other  agency,  other 
than   his  employing   agency  or  an   agency 


with  which  he  was  employed  during  the  one 
year  period  previous  to  his  assignment  under 
this  subchapter.  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
ceeding, application,  contract,  claim,  or  con- 
troversy in  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  or  has  a  direct  and  substantial  inter- 
est."; 

(3)  Section  3374,  relating  to  assignments 
of  employees  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  flash  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) : 

"However,  the  above  exceptions  are  not 
applicable  to  employees  who  are  subject  to 
coverage  under  chapters  83,  87,  and  89  of  this 
title  by  virtue  of  employment  Immediately 
prior  to  assignment  and  appointment  under 
this  section."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c),  and 
by  adding  the  following:  "except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  pay  received  fr6m  the  State 
or  local  government  is  less  than  the  appro- 
priate rate  of  pay  which  the  duties  would 
warrant  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  this  title, 
or  other  applicable  authority;"  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  and  adding  the  following: 
",  or  for  the  contributions  of  the  employer, 
or  a  part  thereof,  to  employee  benefit  sys- 
tems."; 

(4)  Section  3375(a),  relating  to  the  travel 
expenses  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment employee  while  on  a  mobility  assign- 
ment, is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
paragraph  (4);  renumbering  paragraph  (5) 
as  paragraph  "(6)"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

■(5)  Section  5724a(b)  of  this  tlUe  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  related  to  change  of 
station  where  movement  or  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  is  Involved;  and" 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  after  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing Its  enactment  or  any  earlier  date  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  or  any  earlier 
date  following  the  date  of  enactment  that 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and 
Mr.  Stevenson)  (by  request) : 
S.  958.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  banks  establishing,  ac- 
quiring, operating,  or  controlling  banks, 
branches,  and  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hoasing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

REGUI.ATION    OF   FOREIGN    BANKING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  foreign 
banks  operating  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  is  substantially  similar 
to  S.  4205  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
points  out  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  banking  has  in- 
creasingly become  a  multinational  busi- 
ness in  recent  years.  By  the  end  of  1974. 
25  countries  operated  150  banking  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  with  total  £issets 
of  $50  billion.  Although  foreign  banks 
now  constitute  a  substantial  segment  of 
our  domestic  banking  system,  these  banks 
are  not  imder  the  same  controls  which 
are  applicable  to  domestic  banks.  For 
example,  a  foreign  bank  may  establish 
branches  in  more  than  one  State  and  may 
engage  in  activities  not  closely  related  to 
banking. 

The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
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Board  would  place  all  foreign  banks 
operating  in  the  United  States  under  the 
same  regulations  as  are  appUed  to  do- 
mestic banks.  Thus,  the  legislation  would 
insure  that  foreign  and  domestic  banks 
compete  with  one  anotlier  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  pubUshed  in  the  Rec- 
ord together  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  a  summary  of  its 
principal  features,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  958 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aiscmb/ed, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANK   HOLDINg   COMPANY 
ACT    OF    1956 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7),  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (4)  of  subsection  (a),  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any 
company  which  Is  a  foreign  b^k  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  have  control  over  a  bank,  if  such 
bank  is  a  branch  or  agency  of  the  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  svibsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence : 

"  'Company  covered  In  1975'  means  a  com- 
pany which  becomes  a  bank  holding  company 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1975  and  which  would  have  been 
a  bank  holding  company  on  December  3,  1974, 
if  that  Act  had  been  enacted  on  that  date."; 

(4)  By  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  'Bank'  means  (1)  any  Institution  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
.of  Columbia  which  (A)  accepts  deposits  that 
the  depositor  has  a  legal  right  to  withdraw 
on  demand,  and  (B)  engages  in  the  business 
of  making  commercial  loans,  or  (2)  any 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  estab- 
lished or  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  which 
deposits  are  received,  credit  balances  are 
maintained  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  conunerclal  banking  powers, 
checks  are  paid,  money  is  lent,  or  other  com- 
mercial banking  activities  aie  performed. 
Such  term  does  not  include  (1)  any  organiza- 
tion operating  under  section  25  or  section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  or  (ii)  any 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  does  not  do  business  within 
the  United  States  except  as  an  Incident  to  its 
activities  outside  the  United  States.  'District 
Bank'  means  any  bank  organized  or  operat- 
ing under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  In  subsection 
(d)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  period  In  subsection 


(d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

";  or  (4)  if  such  bank  holding  c(»npany 
either  is  a  foreign  bank  or  has  a  subsidiary 
which  is  a  foreign  bank,  any  branch  or 
agency  of  such  foreign  bank  established  or 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  of  the  United  States,  or 
th3  District  of  Columbia.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(J)  The  term  'foreign  bank'  means  any 
company  that  is  organized  or  created  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  which  is 
principally  engaged  In  the  banking  business 
outside  the  United  States.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  this  term  includes,  without  limi- 
tation, foreign  commercial  banks,  foreign 
merchant  banks  and  other  foreign  institu- 
tions which  engage  in  banking  activities 
usual  in  connection  with  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  banking  in  the  countries 
where  such  foreign  banks  are  organized  or 
created. 

"(k.  The  term  'foreign  country'  means  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States,  and 
any  colony,  dependency,  or  possession  of 
any  such  country,  and  includes,  for  the  piu-- 
poses  of  this  Act,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"  ( 1 )  A  'foreign  bank  holding  company  cov- 
ered in  1975'  means  a  company  that  became 
a  bank  holding  company  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975 
and  which  has  a  subsidiary  that  is  defined  as 
a  'bank'  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Upon  receiving  from  a  company  any  ap- 
plication for  approval  under  this  section, 
the  Board  shall  give  notice  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ciurency,  if  the  applicant  com- 
pany or  any  bank  the,  voting  shares  or  assets 
of  which  are  sought  to  be  acquired  Is  a  na- 
tional banking  association  or  a  district  bank, 
or  if  the  bank  sought  to  be  acquired  is  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established  under 
section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975, 
or  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
the  appropriate  supervisory  authority  of  the 
interested  State,  if  the  applicant  company 
or  any  bank  the  voting  shares  or  assets  of 
which  are  sought  to  be  acquired  Is  a  State 
bank,  or  If  the  bank  sought  to  be  acquired 
as  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  al- 
low thirty  days  writhln  which  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  or  the  State  supervisory  authority, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  submitted."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  no  application  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  this  section  which  will  per- 
mit any  bank  holding  company  or  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof  to  acquire,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  voting  shares  of,  interest  In,  or 
all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  any 
additional  bank  located  outside  of  the  State 
in  which  the  operations  of  such  bank  hold- 
ini^  company's  banking  subsidiaries  were 
principally  conducted  on  July  1,  1966,  or  the 
date  on  which  such  company  became  a  bank 
holding  company,  whichever  is  later,  unless 
the  acquisition  of  such  shares  or  assets  of 
a  State  bank  by  an  out-of -State  bank  hold- 
ing company  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  bank 
Is  located,  by  language  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  Implication.  For  the  purposes  of 


this  section,  the  State  In  which  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank  holding  company's  subsid- 
iaries are  prmcipally  conducted  Is  that  State 
In  which  totfil  deposits  of  all  such  bankmg 
subsidiaries  are  largest:  Provided,  however, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
State  in  which  the  operations  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company's  subsidiaries  are  principally 
conducted  for  any  company  which  becomes, 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1975,  a  bank  holding  company 
on  the  date  of  such  enactment,  is  that  State 
in  which  total  assets  of  all  such  banking 
subsidiaries  are  greatest.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(f)  Every  bank  that  is  a  subsidiary  of  a 
holding  company  (1)  which  is  a  foreign  bank 
having  total  world-wide  bank  assets  In  excess 
of  $500,000,000,  (2)  which  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  owns  or 
controls  a  foreign  bank  having  total  world- 
wide bank  assets  hi  excess  of  $500,000,000,  or 
(3)  of  which  control  is  held  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  shareholders  of  a  foreign  bank 
having  total  world  wide  bank  assets  in  excess 
of  $500,000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  companies 
controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  become  and  remain  a  member  bank  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any. other  provision 
of  this  section,  a  company  covered  in  1975 
and  a  foreign  bank  holding  company  covered 
in  1975  may  retain  and  operate  all  branches 
and  agencies  of  foreign  banks  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975,  are  defined  as  banks  under  sec- 
tion 2(c)  and  which  such  company  had  es- 
tablished on  or  before  December  3, 1974.  After 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975.  no  application  shall  be  approved 
under  this  section  which  will  permit  any 
bank  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  to  establish  or  operate  any  additional 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  located 
outside  of  the  State  in  which  the  operations 
of  such  bank  holding  company's  banking 
subsidiaries  are  principally'  conducted  as 
determined  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
unless  ( 1 )  the  establishment  or  operation  of 
such  a  branch  or  agency  is  specifically  au- 
thorized to  State  banks  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  the  operations  of  such 
bank  holding  company's  banking  subsidiaries 
are  principally  conducted  as  determined  in 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  by  language 
to  that  effect  and  not  merely  by  Implication, 
and  (2)  the  statute  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  sxich  branch  or  agency  is  to  be  located 
specifically  authorize  an  out-of-State  bank 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  operations  of  such  bank  holding 
company's  banking  subsidiaries  are  prin- 
cipally conducted  as  determined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  to  establish  or 
operate  such  a  branch  or  agency,  by  language 
to  that  effect  and  not  merely  by  Implication: 
Provided,  liowever.  That  applications  may  be 
approved  under  this  section  for  any  such 
bank  holding  company  or  any  subsidiary 
thereof  (A)  to  establish  an  additional  branch 
of  a  foreign  bank  in  any  State  where  such 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof 
had  established  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank 
on  or  before  December  3,  1974,  If  the  estab- 
lishment or  operation  of  such  additional 
branch  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
additioioal  branch  is  to  be  located,  and  (B) 
to  establish  an  additional  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  in  any  State  where  such  bank  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  had  estab- 
lished an  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  on  or 
before  December  3,  1974,  If  the  establishment 
or  operation  of  such  additional  agency  Is 
specifically  authorized  by  the  statute  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  such  additional  agency 
Is  to  be  located.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
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subsection  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
a  company  covered  In  1975  or  a  foreign  bank 
holding  company  covered  in  1975  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  established  an  additional  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank,  or  acquired  another 
additional  bank  located  outside  of  the  State 
In  which  the  operations  of  such  bank  holding 
company's  banking  subsidiaries  are  prin- 
cipally conducted  as  determined  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section.  If  such  bank  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  thereof  changes  or 
converts  a  branch  or  agency  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  proviso  into  a  branch,  agency,  or 
other  form  of  banking  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Notwithstanding  any  such  con- 
version, this  subsection  shall  not  prohibit  a 
company  covered  in  1975  or  a  foreign  bank 
holding  company  covered  in  1975  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  from  applying  to  estab- 
lish additional  branches  or  agencies  under 
the  preceding  proviso:  Provided,  hotcever. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  such  proviso,  any 
such  company  or  subsidiary  thereof  may  only 
establish  additional  branches  if  it  has  con- 
verted Us  form  of  banking  organization  In 
that  State  to  a  branch,  and  may  only  estab- 
lish additional  agencies  if  it  has  converted 
Its  form  of  banking  organization  In  that 
State  to  an  agency.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  shall  be  considered  as  'established',  if 
the  foreign  bank  has  been  granted  a  license, 
certificate  of  authority,  or  other  necessary 
approval  to  operate  such  branch  or  agency  by 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  no  company  covered  In  1975,  no 
foreign  bank  holding  company  covered  In 
1975,  and  no  subsidiary  thereof,  shall  at  any 
time  own  or  control  In  any  State  outside  of 
the  State  In  which  the  operation  of  such 
bank  holding  company's  bank  subsidiaries 
are  principally  conducted  as  determined  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  (1)  both  a 
branch  and  agency  of  the  same  foreign  bank. 
(11)  both  a  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  and  a 
national  or  State  bank,  or  (ill)  both  an 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank  and  a  national  or 
State  bank,  unless  such  company,  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof,  had  acquired  or  estab- 
lished both  such  bankllng  subsidiaries  In 
stich  State  on  or  before  December  3,  1974. 

"(h)  Except  as  provided  In  subeectlon  (g) 
of  this  section,  after  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1975,  no  company  which  becomes,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1975,  a  b«uik  holding  company  on  the  date  of 
such  enactment,  no  foreign  bank  holding 
company  covered  In  1975,  and  no  subsidiary 
thereof  may,  directly  or  Indirectly,  own,  con- 
trol, or  operate  any  bank  that  Is  a  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  l>ank  In  any  State  out- 
side the  State  in  which  the  operations  of 
such  bank  holding  company's  banking  sub- 
sidiaries are  principally  conducted  as  deter- 
mined in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  The 
Board  is  authorized,  upon  application  by  a 
baiJE  holding  company,  to  extend  the  two- 
year  period  referred  to  above  from  time  to 
time  as  to  such  bank  holding  company  for 
not  more  than  one  year  at  a  time,  if,  Ui  Its 
Judgment,  such  an  extension  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  but  no 
such  extension  shall  In  the  aggregate  exceed 
three  years."  / 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  it  becomes  a  bank  holding  oooopauy, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  company  which  has  been 
contiauously  ai&ltated  since  Uay  16.  1955, 
wiilx  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Conpany  Act  of  1940,  prlw  to 
May  15,  1965,  In  sticb  a  manner  as  to  consti- 


tute an  affiliated  company  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  Act,  after  December  31,  1978,  or 
In  the  case  of  any  company  which  becomes, 
as  a  result  of  (he  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of  such 
enactment,  after  December  31,  1980,  or  In 
the  case  of  any  company  which  becomes,  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1975,  a  bank  holding  company 
on  the  date  of  such  enactment,  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985,  retain  direct  or  Indirect  owner- 
ship or  control  of  any  voting  shares  of  any 
company  which  is  not  a  bank  or  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  engage  in  any  activities  other 
than  (A)  those  of  banking  or  of  managing  or 
controlling  banks  and  other  subsidiaries  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  or  of  furnishing 
services  to  or  performing  services  for  its  sub- 
sldiariee,  and  (B)  those  permitted  under 
paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion subject  to  all  the  conditions  specified 
in  such  paragraph  or  in  any  order  cm*  regula- 
tion issued  by  the  Board  under  such  para- 
graph :  Provided,  That  a  company  covered  in 
1970  may  also  engage  In  those  activities  In 
which  directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  (1)  It 
was  lawfully  engaged  In  June  30,  1968  (or  on 
a  date  subsequent  to  June  30,  1968  In  the 
case  of  activities  carried  on  as  the  result  of 
the  acquisition  by  such  company  or  sub- 
sidiary, pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  en- 
tered into  on  or  before  June  30,  1968,  of  an- 
other company  engaged  In  such  activities  at 
the  time  of  the  acquisition),  and  (11)  it  has 
been  continuously  engaged  since  June  30, 
1968  (or  such  subsequent  date) :  Provided 
further.  That  a  company  covered  In  1975  may 
also  engage  In  those  activities  In  which  di- 
rectly or  through  a  subsidiary  (1)  it  was 
lawfully  engaged  on  December  3,  1974  (or  on 
a  date  subsequent  to  December  3,  1974  In 
the  case  of  activities  carried  on  as  the  result 
of  the  acquisition  by  such  company  or  sub- 
sidiary, ptu-suant  to  a  binding  written  con- 
tract entered  Into  on  or  before  December  3, 
1974,  of  another  company  Engaged  in  such 
activities  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition), 
and  (ii)  it  has  been  conttnuoxisly  engaged 
since  December  3,  1974  (or  such  subsequent 
date).  The  Board  by  order,  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  may  terminate  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  preceding  provisos  on 
any  company  to  engage  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary  in  any  activity  otherwise  per- 
mitted by  thoee  provisos  if  it  determines, 
having  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  concentration  of  leeonrcee,  decreased 
or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  interest, 
or  unsound  banking  practices;  and  in  the 
case  of  any  such  company  controlling  a  bank 
having  bank  assets  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
the  Board  shaU  determine,  wl&in  two  years 
after  such  date  (or.  If  later,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  tJie  bank  assets  first 
exceed  960.000,000),  whether  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  preceding  first  proviso  with 
respect  to  such  company  should  be  termi- 
nated as  provided  In  this  sentence.  Nothing 
in  this  paragrsjA  shall  be  cot^trued  to  au- 
thorize (1)  wiy  bank  holding  cc^-npany  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  first  :>roviso,  wr 
any  subsidiary  therecrf,  t^  engage  in  activi- 
ties authorized  by  that  provlAo  through  the 
acquisition,  pursuant  to  a  OMitract  entered 
into  after  June  30,  1968,  of  any  Interest  in 
or  the  assets  of  a  gt^ng  concern  engaged  in 
such  activities;  or  (2)  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany referred  to  in  the  preceding  second  pro- 
viso, or  any  subsidiary  thereof,  to  engage 
In  activities  authorized  by  that  imovIso  either 
through  the  acquisition,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract eut»%d  into  after  December  3,  1974,  ot 
any  Interest  in  or  the  assets  of  a  going  con- 
cern engaged  in  such  activities,  or  ttirougli 
the  acquisition  after  December  3,  1974  (ex- 
cept pursuant  to  a  binding  written  contract 
entered  Into  before  December  3.  1974)  of  any 


shares  of,  interest  in,  or  assets  of  any  com- 
pany, or  any  branch  or  age^icy  of  a  foreign 
bank,  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  issue, 
flotation,  underwriting,  public  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution at  wholesale  or  retail  or  through 
syndicate  partlcipatlou  of  stocks,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, notes,  or  other  seciu-ities  In  the 
United  States.  Any  company  which  Is  author- 
ized to  engage  In  any  activity  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisos  or  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  but,  as  a  result  of  action  of  the 
Board,  is  required  to  terminate  such  activity 
may  (notwithstanding  any  otherwise  appli- 
cable time  limit  prescribed  in  tiiis  para- 
graph) retail  the  ownership  or  control  of 
.shares  In  any  company  carrying  on  sruch  ac- 
tivity for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  on  which  its  authority  was  so  termi- 
nated by  the  Board."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (12)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(12)  shares  retained  or  Acquired,  or 
activities  engaged  In,  by  any  company  which 
becomes,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date 
of  such  enactment,  or  which  becomes,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975,  a  bank  holding  company  on  the 
date  of  such  enactment,  or  by  any  sub- 
sidiary thereof,  if  such  company — 

(A)  within  the  applicable  time  limits 
prescribed  in  svtbsection  (a)  (2)  ot  this  sec- 
tion (i)  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  (11)  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  in- 
direct ownership  or  control  of  thoee  shares 
and  to  engage  in  those  activities  not  au- 
thorized under  this  section;  and 

(B)  complies  with  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe;";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereto  ";  or",  an&  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  shares  owned  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  a  company  covered  in  1975  in  a  company 
which  does  not  engage  in  any  activities  other 
than  thoee  in  which  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  Its  subsidiaries,  may  engage  by 
virtue  of  this  section,  but  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  authorizes  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  acquire  (A) 
any  interest  in  or  the  assets  of  any  going 
concern  (except  pursuant  to  a  binding 
written  contract  entered  into  before  De-  . 
cember  3,  1974,  or  pursuant  to  another 
provision  of  this  Act)  other  than  one  which 
was  a  subsidiary  on  December  3,  1974,  or  (B) 
any  shares  of,  interest  in,  ar  the  assets  of 
any  company,  or  any  branch  or  agency  of 
a  foreign  bank,  engEtged,  or  to  be  engaged, 
in  the  l&sue,  flotation,  underwriting,  public 
sale,  or  distribution  at  wholesale  or  retail  or 
through  syndicate  participation  of  stocks, 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  securities 
In  the  United  States,  other  than  one  which 
was  a  subsidiary  on  December  3,  1974,  or 
which  was  acquired  pursuant  to  a  blndUig 
written  contract  entered  into  before  such 
date." 

FEDERAL  RESF.RVE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  231)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  word  'bank*  is  used  in  this 
Act,  the  word  shall  be  held  to  include  State 
bank,  banking  association,  and  trust  com- 
pany, and  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept where  national  banks.  Federal  branch 
banks,  or  Federal  reserve  banks  are  speci- 
fically referred  to. 

"The  terms  'national  bank'  and  "national  j 
banking  as.soclatlon'  \ised  In  this  Act  shall  ! 
be  held  to  be  synonynxras  and  Interchange- ; 
able.  The  term  'FMeral  btaiMdi  bank*  shall  j 
be  held  to  mean  any  braneh  of  a  foreign  < 
bank  that  Is  established  and  operating  under  ,\ 
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section  13  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975. 
The  term  'mem'jer  bank'  shall  be  held  to 
nie:in  any  national  bank.  Federal  branch 
bank.  State  bank,  or  bank  or  trust  company 
which  has  bsoome  a  member  of  one  of  the 
reserve  banks  created  by  this  Act.  The  term 
'board'  shall  be  held  to  mean  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  t^e  Federal  Reserve  System;  the 
term  'district'  shall  be  held  to  mean,  Federal 
reserve  district;  the  term  'reserve  bank'  shall 
be  held  to  mean  Federal  reserve  bank;  the 
term  'the  continental  United  States'  means 
the  States  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strikl-g  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  thereof  (12  U.S.C.  222)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  th-reof  the  following: 

"Every  national  bfnk  and  every  federal 
branch  bank  in  any  State  shall,  upon  com- 
mencing busl-ess  or  within  ninety  days  after 
admission  Into  the  Urlcn  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  become  a  member  bank 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  subscrib- 
ing and  piylns  for  stock  In  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank  of  its  district  in  accordance  ■with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  every  na- 
tional bank  and  every  federal  branch  bank 
shall  thereupon  be  an  Insured  bank  tinder 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  fail- 
ure to  do  so  shall  subject  such  bank  to  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  sixth  paragraph  of 
this  section."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  third  para- 
graph thereof  (12  U.S.C.  282)  a  new  sentsnce 
as  follows : 

"Every  feder.il  branch  bank  within  each 
Federal  reserve  district  shall  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  for 
that  district  In  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  centum 
of  the  paid  in  capital  stock  eoulvalent  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  by  the  foreign  bank 
holding  a  c-rtlficrte  of  authority  to  establish 
and  operate  such  federal  branch  bank,  which 
shall  be  payable  in  the  same  msnner  as  that 
prescribed  for  a  national  banking  as.socla- 
tlon in  this  S3Ctl:n.";  end 

(3)  by  in^ertlrg  after  the  second  sentence 
of  the  sixth  paragraph  thereof  (12  U.S.C. 
501a),  a  rew  Eei:t;nc;  as  follows: 

"Should  any  federal  branch  bank  fall 
within  cne  year  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  to  become  a  m7mber  bank  or  fall  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  thereto,  all  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  cf  such  bank  grant- 
ed to  It  uuder  section  18  of  the  Foreign 
Bank  Act  of  1975,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  thereby  forfeited  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  procedures  appli- 
cable to  national  banking  associations:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  In  this  Act,  any  reference  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  the  capita!  stock  and 
surplus  of  a  member  bank  or  national  bank- 
ing association  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying any  limitations  or  restrictions  In  such 
provisions  to  any  federal  branch  bank,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  stu-- 
plus  of  the  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate 
of  authority  to  establish  and  operate  such 
federal  branch  bank;  Provided,  further.  That 
any  such  foreign  bank  which  has  more  than 
one  federal  branch  bank  in  any  State  shall 
be  required  to  aggregate  the  accounts  of 
all  such  federal  branch  banks  in  such  State 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  any  limitations 
or  restrictions  imder  any  provision  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  proviso." 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  1  of  Section  6  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  VS.C.  288)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

"Fix  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  member  bank  that  is  a  branch  or 
agency  of  a  fcreign  bank  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Insolvent  when  the  foreign  bank's 
license  or  certificate  of  authority  to  operate 


such  branch  or  agency  has  been  terminated 
or  revoked,  or  when  a  receiver  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  such  branch  or  agency,  or  when 
the  foreign  bank  llcMised  or  holding  a  certif- 
icate of  authority  to  operate  such  branch  or 
agency  is  declared  insolvent,  or  a  receiver  la 
appointed  therefor,  or  is  dissolved  or  its 
authority  or  existence  Is  otherwise  terminat- 
ed or  cancelled  in  the  jurisdiction  of  its  In- 
corporation." © 

Sec.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States  may  apply  for 
and  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  as 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  and  may 
continue  to  exercise  all  powers  granted  it 
by  the  State  in  which  it  is  operating  or  es- 
tablished, and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  member  banks  except  that  (1) 
any  reference  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  an 
applying  bank,  member  bank  or  national 
bank  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  any 
limitations  or  restrictions  in  any  such  pro- 
visions to  any  such  branch  or  agency,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus of  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  author- 
ized to  establl?h  or  operate  such  branch  or 
agency:  Provided,  however.  That  any  foreign 
bank  which  has  more  than  one  branch  or 
more  than  one  agency  in  any  State,  shall  be 
required  to  aggregate  the  accounts  of  all 
such  branches  or  agencies  In  such  State  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  any  restrictions 
or  limitations  in  any  such  provisions:  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  every  such  branch  or 
agency  shall  subscribe  for  capital  stock  of 
the  Federal  re?erve  bank  of  the  district  in 
which  such  branch  or  agency  is  located  in  an 
amount  equal  to  either  six  per  centum  of 
the  paid  In  capital  stock  equivalent  which 
is  required  under  State  law  to  be  deposited 
by  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  authorized 
to  establish  or  operate  any  such  branch  or 
agency  or.  if  there  is  no  such  requirement 
imder  State  law,  six  per  centum  of  the  paid 
in  capital  stock  equivalent  which  would  be 
required  to  be  deposited  by  a  foreign  bank 
holding  a  certificate  of  authority  to  es- 
tabllrh  and  operate  a  federal  branch  bank 
in  the  place  In  which  it  Is  located:  and  (2) 
nothing  In  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
authorize  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  appoint  examiners 
to  examine  the  home  office  or  foreign 
branches  or  agencies  of  the  foreign  bank 
licensed  or  authorized  to  establish  or  operate 
such  branch  or  agency,  or  to  regulate  the 
organization  or  internal  affairs  of  such  for- 
eign bank." 

Sec.  9.  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  271c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
granh: 

"With  respect  to  a  member  bank  that  is 
a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  (1)  any  extension  of  credit  by  such  branch 
or  agency  to  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or 
authorized  to  establish  or  operate  such 
branch  or  agency  or  to  any  other  branch 
or  agency  of  such  foreign  bank;  (2)  any 
extension  of  credit  by  such  branch  or  agency 
to  a  subsidiary,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  of  the  foreign  bank  licensed  or 
authorized  to  establish  or  operate  such 
branch  or  agency.  If  such  subsidiary  Is  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  does  no  business  within  the  United 
States,  except  as  an  Incident  to  its  interna- 
tional or  foreign  business;  or  (3)  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  by  such  branch  or  agency  to 
a   bank   holding    company   of    which    such 


branch  or  agency  is  a  subsidiary,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956.  as  amended,  or  to  another  subsidiary 
of  such  bank  holding  company.  If  made  with- 
in one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1976  and  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  into  prior  to  that  date." 
Sec.  10.  Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  611)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System."  after  "all  of  whom"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
thereof  ( 12  U.S.C.  614) ; 

(2)  by  inserting  In  the  second  proviso  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  twelfth  paragraph 
thereof  (12  U.S.C.  618)  ",  except  with  the 
approval  cf  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal    Reserve    System,"   after    "That": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  thirteenth  para- 
graph thereof  (12  U.S.C.  61S)  and  insertii  g 
in  lieu  thereat  the  follow-n   : 

"£xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  any  such  corporation  shall  at  ail 
times  be  held  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  by  corporations  the  controlling 
interest  in  which  Is  owned  by  citizens  ot  the 
Unlt2d  States,  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  firms  or  companies,  the  con- 
trolling Interest  in  which  is  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  ac  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  any  foreign  bank  or  any  bank 
organized  under  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Colunbla,  the  controlling  interest  in 
which  Is  owned  by  a  foreign  bank,  group  cf 
foreign  banlcs,  or  company  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  which  owns  or 
controls  a  foreign  bank,  may.  with  the  pricr 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Res^rve  System  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Board  cf  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  may  prescribe,  own 
and  hold  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  this  section,  and  any  such  corporation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of 
law  as  any  other  corporation  organized  under 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reser\-e 
System  shall  not  approve  such  ownership  and 
holding  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  any  corporation  orgnxiized 
under  this  section,  if,  after  consulUtion  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
determines  that  such  ownership  and  holdirg 
would  adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  would 
otherwise  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States." 

NATIONAL  BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  11.  Section  5133  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  21)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 

":  Provided,  hmcever,  fh.n  -u')  trt  to  xfi 
provisions  of  section  5169  of  the  Re^•ls?d 
Statutes,  as  amended,  an  association  may  be 
formed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  bank,  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended." 

Sec.  12.  Section  5146  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  72)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  adding  the  following  new  proviso: 

":  Pr^videi,  ho-xever,  Tliat  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  may  in  his  discretion  permit 
as  directors  not  more  than  one-third  the 
total  number  thereof,  to  serve  as  such,  al- 
though such  directors  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  13.  Section  6169  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes  (12  U.S.C.  27)   Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence 
and  adding  the  following: 

•■;  or  whenever,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  determines  that  it  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  or  would  other- 
wise not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  such  certificate." 
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AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    BANKING    ACT    OP    193  3 

Sec.  14.  Section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(c)  Except  where  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  with  respect  to  any  member  bank 
that  is  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank, 
the  term  'affiliate'  shall  include  the  foreign 
bank  which  is  licensed  or  authorized  to 
operate  such  branch  or  agency,  any  other 
branch  or  agency  of  such  foreign  bank,  and 
any  affiliate  of  such  foreign  bank,  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  15.  Section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  377)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  section  2(c)  '  after 
"section  2(b)"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  in  the  first 
paragraph  thereof  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

":  Provided,  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  prohibit  a  member 
bank  from  being  affiliated  in  any  manner  de- 
scribed in  section  2(b)  or  section  2(c)  hereof 
with  any  such  organization  If  such  member 
bank  Is  a  subsidiary,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  of  a  bank  holding  company  which 
is  permitted  to  retain  its  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  any  voting  shares  of  such  organiza- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  4(a)  (2) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
as  amended,  or,  with  the  specific  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  under  section  4(c)(9)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  16.  Section  21  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  U.S.C.  378)  Is  amended  by  striking 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  shall  be  permitted  by  the  United 
States,  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  to 
engage  in  such  business  and  shall  be  sub- 
jected by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
such  State,  Territory,  or  District  to  examina- 
tion and  regulation,". 

FEDERAL    DEPOSIT    INSmtANCE    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  17.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  implementing  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  so  as  to  include  within  the  coverage 
of  such  Act,  branches  and  agencies  of  for- 
eign banks  established  or  operating  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  BRANCHES  BY 
FOREIGN   BANKS 

Sec  18(a)  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  these  terms  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings: 

(1)  The  term  "Comptroller"  means  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  bank"  means  any 
corporation  or  similar  organization  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  a  major- 
ity of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  which 
•ire  not  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  firms  or  companies,  the  control- 
ling interest  In  which  Is  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  principally 


engaged  In  the  banking  business  outside  the 
United  States.  This  term  includes,  without 
limitation,  foreign  conmaerclal  banks,  for- 
eign merchant  banks,  and  other  institutions 
which  engage  in  banking  activities  usual  In 
connection  with  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  in  the  countries  or  places 
where  such  foreign  banks  are  organized  or 
operating. 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  country"  means  any 
country  other  than  the  United  States  and 
any  colony,  dependency,  or  possession  of  any 
such  country,  and  Includes,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "initial  branch"  means  the 
first  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established 
under  this  section  In  any  State. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  Establishing  of  branches. 
Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  any  State,  any 

foreign  bank  may,  upon  receipt  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  from  the  Comptroller,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
establish  and  operate  one  or  more  branches 
in  any  State:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
foreign  bank  may  at  any  time  in  any  State 
have  both  a  branch  established  and  operat- 
ing under  this  section  and  a  branch  or  agen- 
cy established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
such  State. 

(c)  Conversion  of  State  branch,  agency,  or 
bank. 

Any  foreign  bank  with  a  branch  or  agency 
established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  and  any  foreign  bank  which  owns 
all  of  the  stock  (except  for  directors'  quali- 
fying shares)  of  any  bank  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  may,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  and  pvu'suant  to 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) 
and  (g)   of  this  section,  change  or  convert 
such  branch,  agency,  or  State  bank  into  a 
branch  to  be  established  and  operated  tmder 
this  section  with  any  name  approved  by  the 
Comptroller:    Provided,  however.  That   any 
such  conversion  shall  not  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  State  law.  In  any  such  case,  all 
of  the  liabilities  of  such  foreign  bank  pre- 
viously payable  at  the  offices  of  the  State 
branch  or  agency  and  all  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  State  bank  shall  thereafter  be  payable 
by  such  foreign  bank  at  the  office  of  the 
branch  established  under  this  section.  When 
the  Comptroller  has  given  such  a  foreign 
bank  a  certificate  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  have  been  compiled  with,  such  for- 
eign bank  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
privileges,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  liabilities,  and  regulations,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  shall  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  this  section  for  for- 
eign banks  with  branches  originally  estab- 
lished tmder  this  section.  « 

Subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section,  any  foreign  bank  may  (1)  if 
it  is  converting  a  State  branch  under  this 
subsection,  retain  and  operate  as  additional 
branches  under  this  section,  any  other 
branches  established  in  the  State  of  the  con- 
verting branch  prior  to  conversion;  (2)  if  it 
is  converting  a  State  agency  under  this  sub- 
section, retain  and  operate  as  additional 
branches  under  this  section,  any  other  agen- 
cies established  In  the  State  of  the  con- 
vernng  agency  prior  to  conversion;  and  (3) 
if  it  is  converting  a  State  bank  under  this 
subsection,  retain  and  operate  as  additional 
branches  under  this  section,  any  other 
branches  established  by  such  State  bank  prior 
to  conversion. 

The  Comptroller  xi^ay,  in  his  discretion  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, permit  such  foreign  bank  to  retain 
and  carry  at  a  value  determined  by  the 
Comptroller  such  of  the  assets  of  the  con- 
verted branch,  agency,  or  State  bank  as  do 
not  conform  to  the  legal  requirements  rela- 


tive to  assets  acquired  and  held  by  branches 
established  and  operating  under  this  section. 

(d)  Requirements  of  Application. 

A  foreign  bank,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certif- 
icate of  authority  to  establish  and  operate 
a  branch  under  this  section,  shall  make  ap- 
plication therefor  to  the  Comptroller  which 
application  shall  Include  such  information 
with  respect  to  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  as  the 
Comptroller  may,  in  his  discretion,  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Such  application  shall  be  made  on  forms 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Comptroller 
and  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  foreign 
bank  by  one  or  more  of  its  principal  officers. 

(e)  Views  and  recommendations. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  certif- 
icate of  authority  by  a  foreign  bank  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  branch  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Comptroller  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  bank  super- 
visory authority  of  the  State  in  which  such 
branch  is  to  be  located  and  shall  allow  thirty 
days  within  which  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
State  bank  supervisory  authority  may  be  sub- 
mitted. 

(f)  Factors  to  be  considered. 
The  Comptroller  shall  not  issue  a  eertifl-. 

cate  of  authority  to  a  foreign  bank  under 
this  section  if — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch 
would  adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 

(2)  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch 
would  otherwise  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  making  his  determination 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  factors,  the 
Comptroller  shaU  take  Into  account  the 
written  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  appropriate 
State  bank  supervisory  authority.  In  every 
application,  the  Comptroller  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  and  man- 
agerial resources  and  future  prospects  of  the 
applicant  foreign  bank  and  the  branch  con- 
cerned, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

(g)  Certificate. 
If,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 

so  reported,  and  of  any  other  facts  whioh 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Comp- 
troller, it  appears  that  such  foreign  bank  is 
lawfully  entitled  to  establish  and  operate  a 
branch  under  this  section,  the  Comptroller 
shall  issue  a  certificate  of  authority  to  such 
foreign  bank,  \inder  his  hand  and  official 
seal,  that  such  foreign  bank  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  required 
to  be  complied  with  before  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  under  this  section,  and  that  such 
foreign  bank  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
operate  a  branch  imder  this  section  at  the 
location  specified  in  such  certificate. 

(h)  Banking  powers. 

Upon  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority by  the  Comptroller,  the  foreign  bank 
may.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, establish  and  operate  a  branch  at  the 
location  specified  in  such  certificate,  and  may 
conduct  thereat  its  banking  business  with 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a  national 
bank  at  that  location,  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  or  in  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  re- 
strictions, limitations,  penalties  and  liabili- 
ties now  or  hereafter  Imposed  on  nstonal 
banks  under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  the  Federal  Beeerre  Act:  Pro- 
lided,  however.  That  in  any  such  provision 
which  imposes  limitations  or  restrictions 
based  on  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  a 
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national  bank,  any  reference  In  such  provi- 
sions to  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  a 
national  bank  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  limitations  or  restric- 
tions in  such  provisions  to  a  branch  estab- 
lished under  this  section  to  be  a  reference  to 
tlie  dollar  equivalent  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  of  the  foreign  bank  holding 
a  certificate  of  authority  to  operate  the 
branch  establLshed  under  this  section:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  foreign  bank  which 
has  more  than  one  branch  established  and 
operating  under  this  section  in  any  State 
sliall  be  required  to  aggregate  the  accounts  of 
all  such  branches  in  such  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  any  limitations  or  restric- 
tions under  any  provision  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  proviso. 

(1)  Additional  branches  in  any  State. 
A  foreign  bank  with  a  single  branch  estab- 
lished and  operating  under  this  section  in 
any  State  may,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  and  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  this  section,  retain  or  establish  and  op- 
erate additional  branches  in  the  State  in 
which  such  branch  is  located  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  sxibject  to  the  same 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  applicable 
to  the  establishment  of  branches  by  a  na- 
tional bank  if  the  principal  office  of  such  na- 
tional bank  were  located  kt  the  same  place 
as  the  initial  branch  in  such  State  of  such 
foreign  bank. 

(J)  Change  of  name  or  location. 
Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
authority  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  secure  an  amended  certificate  of  au- 
thority if  It  changes  its  corporate  name  or 
clianges  the  duration  of  its  corporate  exist- 
ence, on  such  application  forms  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Comp- 
troller may  prescribe.  Any  foreign  bank 
holding  a  certificate  of  authority  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  change  the 
location  of  any  branch  established  and  oper- 
ating under  this  section  wlthouj  obtaining 
tlie  prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller  and 
no  change  of  location  shall  be ,  valid  until 
the  Comptroller  shall  have  Issued  his  certif- 
icate of  approval  of  the  samfe. 
(k)   Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  each  branch  established 
and  operating  under  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  Independently  of  the  accounts  of 
the  principal  office  of  the  foreign  bank  and 
its  branches  outside  the  United  States. 
(1)    Examinations  and  reports — penalties. 

(1)  The  Comptroller  shall  appoint  exam- 
iners who  shall  examine  every  branch  estab- 
lished and  operating  under  thitf  Action  at 
least  once  in  every  calendar  year  and  any 
such  examiner  shall  have  all  of  the  powers 
of  an  examiner  of  national  banks.  The  cost 
of  such  examinations  shall  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  foreign  bank  hold- 
ing the  certificate  cf  authority  to  operate 
such  branch  based  on  the  assets  of  its  branch 
as  determined  under  subsection  (k)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Every  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate 
of  authority  Isstted  pxirsuant  to  this  section 
shall  make  repcrts  of  condition  for  each 
brand!  established  and  operating  under  this 
section  to  the  Ccmptrcller  in  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  The  Comptroller  may  call  for 
additional  reports  of  condition,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  as  he  may 
prescribe,  on  dates  to  be  fixed  by  him,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  require  special  re- 
ports under  oath  to  keep  him  Informed  as 
to  whether  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
regulations  or  orders  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion have  been  complied  with. 

(3)  Every  foreign  bank  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  issued  pxirsuant  to  this 
section  which  falls  to  make  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shaU  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  day  after  the 
periods  respectively  therein  mentioned,  that 


It  delays  to  make  and  transmit  such  report. 
All  sums  of  money  collected  for  such  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  after  deduction  of  the  costs 
incurred  in  their  collection, 
(m)  Capital  equivalency. 
Upon  the  opening  of  a  branch  in  any  State 
and  thereafter,  a  foreign  bank  holding  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  keep  on  deposit,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  reg\-lations  as  the  Comp- 
troller  may   prescribe,    with    such   national 
bank  In  the  State  where  such  branch  is  lo- 
cated and  as  such  foreign  bank  may  desig- 
nate and  the  Comptroller  may  approve.  In- 
vestment  securities   of    the   type   that   may 
be   held    by    national    banks   for   their   own 
account   pursuant    to   paragraph   "Seventh ' 
of  section   5136  of   the   Revised   Statues,  as 
amended,   equal   to   an   aggregate    amount, 
based    upon    principal    amount    or    market 
value,  whichever  is  lower,  in  the  case  of  the 
above -described  securities,  of  not  less  than 
the  greater  of  that  amount  of  capital  which 
would  be  required  of  a  national  bank  being 
organized  at  that  location,  or  5  per  cent  of 
the  tot.il  liabilities  of  such  branch,  includ- 
ing acceptances,  but  excluding  (1)   accrued 
expenses,  and    (2)    amounts  due  and  other 
liabilities    to    other    offices,    branches,     or 
agencies   of.   and   wholly-owned    (except   for 
directors'  qualifying  shares)   subsidiaries  of. 
such  foreign  bank:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  Comptroller  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire that  the  assets  deposited  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  be  maintained  in  such 
amount  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able, for  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  finan- 
cial condition    the  protection  of  depositors 
and  the  public  Interest.  Tlie  deposit  shall  be 
maintained    with    any   such    national    bank 
pursuant    to   a   deposit   agreement  Jn   such 
form  and  containing  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  the  Comptroller  may  prescribe. 
So  long  as  It  continues  business  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  such  foreign  bank  shall,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  collect  Interest  on  the 
securities  so  deposited  and  from  time  to  time 
exchange,  examine,  and  compare  such  securi- 
ties. 

(n)   Domestic  assets. 

The  Comptroller  shall  have  the  power  to 
require  every  foreign  bank  holding  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  hold,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Comptroller  may  prescribe,  in 
any  State  where  It  has  established  a  branch 
under  this  section,  currency,  bonds,  notes, 
debentures,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  or  other  obliga- 
tions payable  in  the  United  States  or  in 
United  States  funds  in  an  amount  which  the 
Comntroller  shall  prescribe  as  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  domestic  depositors  and 
creditors  of  any  branch  established  under 
thi?  section. 

(o)  Revocation  of  certificate  of  authority. 
Anv  certificate  of  authority  Issued  to  a  for- 
eit^n  bank  oursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
revoked  when  voluntarily  surrendered  by 
such  foreign  bank  or  when  such  foreign 
bank  Is  dissolved  or  its  authority  or  existence 
is  otherwise  terminated  or  cancelled  in  the 
country  of  its  or<?anlzatton,  and  If  at  any 
time  the  (^omotroUer  is  of  the  opinion  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  for- 
eign bank  has  violated  or  failed  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
any  of  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
the  Comntrolier  made  pursuant  thereto,  the 
Comptroller  shall  have  the  power,  after  no- 
tice and  onnortunity  for  hearinsr,  to  revoke 
the  certificate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  bank 
to  operate  any  branch  under  this  section. 
The  Comntrolier  may  restore  any  such  certifi- 
cate of  authority  upon  due  proof  of  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the 
Comptroller  made  pursuant  thereto. 
(p)  Receivership. 


Whenever  the  Comptroller  has  revoked  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  bank  to 
operate  any  branch  under  this  section,  or 
whenever  any  creditor  of  any  such  foreign 
bank  shall  have  obtained  a  Judgment  against 
it  in  any  com-t  of  record  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  of  the  United  States  and  made 
application,  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  the  clerk  of  the  court  stating  that 
such  judgment  has  been  rendered  and  has 
remained  unpaid  for  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
or  whenever  the  Comptroller  shall  become 
satisfied  of  the  insolvency  of  such  foreign 
bank,  he  may,  after  due  consideration  of  its 
afrair.s.  in  any  such  ca.se.  appoint  a  receiver 
wlio  .shall  take  possession  of  all  the  property 
and  the  a.s.sets  of  such  foreign  bank  In  any 
Slate  of  the  United  States.  Thereafter  the 
receiver  shall  exercise  the  same  rights,  priv- 
ileges, powers  and  authority  with  respect  to 
sucii  property  and  a.ssets  of  such  foreign 
bank  as  are  now  exercised  by  receivers  of 
national  banks  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller. 

(q)  Regulations. 

The  Comptroller  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  prevent  evasions  thereof,  and  to  en- 
sure the  proper  exercise  of  the  powers  granted 
herein. 

ir)  Service  of  process. 
Every  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate 
of  authority  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  execute  and  file  with  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  appUcable  Stats  bank 
supervisory  authority  an  Irrevocable  ap- 
pointment of  an  agent  for  service  of  process 
in  every  State  where  it  has  established  a 
branch  under  this  section.  Such  irrevocable 
appointment  shall  be  on  such  form  as  the 
Comptroller  may  prescribe. 

If  any  such  agent  shall  be  removed,  re- 
sign, or  die,  become  insane  or  otherwise  in- 
capable of  acting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
foreign  bank  to  appoint  another  agent  in 
his  place,  and  until  such  appointment  shall 
have  been  made,  or  dtirlng  the  absenc°  of 
any  officer,  or  other  agent  of  such  foreign 
bank  from  the  applicable  State,  service  of 
process  may  be  made  upon  the  Comptroller, 
any  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cm-rency,  or 
upon  any  person  authorized  by  the  Comp- 
troller to  receive  such  service  of  process.  If 
any  process  is  served  on  the  Comptroller,  he 
shall  immediately  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
either  delivered  personally  to  such  foreign 
bank  by  a  person  and  hi  the  manner  au- 
tliorized  to  seri-e  process  by  law  in  the 
Jurisdiction  where  service  is  made,  or  for- 
warded by  registered  mall  addressed  to  such 
foreign  bank  at  the  post  office  address  speci- 
fied for  mailing  process  as  the  same  appears 
on  the  Comptroller's  records,  or  if  no  ad- 
dress is  there  specified  to  the  bank  super- 
visory authority  of  the  country  of  such  for- 
eign bank's  orgarazation.  Nothing  in  this 
section  limits  or  affects  the  right  to  serve 
any  process,  notice  of  demand  required  or 
permitted  by  law  to  be  served  upon  a  for- 
eign corporation  in  any  other  manner  now 
or  hereafter  permitted  by  law. 

The  Comptroller  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
processes  ssrved  upon  him  by  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  record  therein  the  time  of 
such  service  and  his  action  with  reference 
tlaereto. 

(s)   Venue  of  suits. 

Actions  and  proceedings  under  this  section 
against  any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certif- 
icate of  authority  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  had  in  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict  court  of  the  United  States  held  within 
the  district  in  which  any  branch  established 
under  this  section  is  located,  or  in  any  State, 
county,  or  municipal  court  In  the  county  or 
city  in  which  such  branch  is  located  having 
Jurisdiction  in  similar  cases, 
(t)  ClTll  penalties. 
Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certificate  of 
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authority  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  violates  or  falls  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section,  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  of  the  Comptroller  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  and  every  offense,  for  each  day  in  which 
the  violation  or  fiiilure  to  comply  continues. 
All  sums  of  money  collected  for  such  penal- 
ties shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  after  deduction  of  the  costs 
Incurred  in  their  collection.  The  civil  penal- 
ties provided  in  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
addition  to  all  other  civil  remedies  tnd  crim- 
inal penalties  provided  by  law. 

(u)   Criminal  penalties. 

Any  foreign  bank  holding  a  certifi?ate  of 
authority  pursuant  to  this  section  which 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order  Issued 
by  the  Comptroller  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  the  viola- 
tion continues.  Any  individual  who  willfully 
participates  in  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

JI.TIISDICT10NAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  19.  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sections: 


•■$1364  Foreign  Banks  as  Party 

The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action  commenced 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  direction  of  any 
oflBcer  thereof,  against  any  foreign  bank 
arising  out  of  the  business  of  any  branch  of 
such  foreign  bank  established  and  operating 
under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act 
of  1975,  any  civil  action  against  any  foreign 
bank  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  any  such 
branch,  and  any  action  by  such  a  foreign 
bank  in  the  district  for  which  the  court  is 
held  under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975  to  enjoin  the  Comptroller,  or  any 
receiver  acting  under  his  direction,  &s  pro- 
Tided  by  such  section. 

*'!  1407  Actions  by  Foreign  Banks  to  En- 
join Comptroller 
Any  civil  action  by  a  foreign  bank  arising 
out  of  the  business  of  a  branch  established 
under  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of 
1975  to  enjoin  the  Comptroller  under  the 
provisions  of  any  act  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  business  of  any  such  branch,  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  judicial  district  where  such 
branch  of  such  foreign  bank  Is  located." 

UNITED  STATES  CRIMINAL  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  20.  Title   13,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"$  16  Member  Bank 

The  term  'member  bank',  as  used  in  this 
Title,  includes  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  for- 
eign bank  that  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 
"5  17  National  Bank 

The  term  'national  bank',  as  used  in  this 
Title,  includes  any  branch  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  and  operating  under  section  13 
of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975." 

BANK   protection   ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  21.  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1968   (12  use.  1881)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  following  in  para- 
graph (1)  after  "national  banks"  and  before 
"and  district  banks"; 

",  any  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1975,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  in  para- 
graph (2)  after  'State  banks"  and  before 
"which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System"; 

"and  any  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  laws  of 
any  State". 


truth-in-lending  act  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  22.  Section  108  of  the  Truth-ln-Lend- 
Ing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1607)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1975";  and 

1 2)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  within  the  parenthesis  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  .subsection 
(a),  the  following: 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  unr.er  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  ol  1975". 

FAIR   CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  23.  Section  621  of  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  (12  U.S.C.  1681s)   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  tif ter  the  words  "national 
banks"  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1975";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  words  "national 
banks"  within  the  parenthesis  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
( b ) ,  the  following : 

"and  branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
and  operating  under  section  18  of  the  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1975". 

INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  24.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
.sion  of  law.  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
.surance  Corporation,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  make  available,  under  such  conditions  as 
they  may  prescribe,  upon  request,  examina- 
tion, operating,  or  condition  reports,  or  other 
information,  in  their  possession  of  State 
banks  and  national  banks  to  the  banking 
supervisory  authority  of  a  foreign  country  in 
which  such  bank  has  or  proposes  to  have  a 
branch,  agency,  office,  or  banking  subsidiary, 
including  any  banking  affiliate  which  is  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  venture  between 
such  bank  and  any  other  person,  firm,  or" 
corporation:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  fore- 
going Information  may  only  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  foreign  banking  supervisory  au- 
thority upon  the  condition  that  such  foreign 
banking  supervisory  authority  shall  make 
available  upon  request  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Its  ex- 
amination, operating  or  condition  reports  or 
other  information  in  its  possession  of  banks 
organized  or  operating  under  the  laws  ol 
such  foreign  country  which  engage  or  pro- 
pose to  engage  In  a  joint  venture  banking 
affiliate  with  a  State  or  national  bank, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  such  foreign 
country,  or  which  do  business  or  propose  to 
do  business  through  a  branch,  agency,  office, 
or  banking  subsidiary  in  the  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  any  such  arrange- 
ment shall  be  contingent  on  the  condition 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  .such  foreign  banking  supervisory 
authority  shall  not  disclose  or  otherwise 
make  such  reports  available  to  any  person 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  of  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  of  such 
foreign  banking  supervisory  authority. 

FEDERAL  BANKING  LICENSE 

Sec.  25(a)  Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"bank",  "company",  "control",  "foreign 
bank",  "foreign  country",  and  "subsidiary" 
ihall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them  in 


section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended.  The  term  "Comptroller" 
means  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency". 

(b)  Requirement  of  License. 

In  addition  to  any  other  requirements  im- 
posed under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  no  foreign  bank  or  group  of  for- 
eign banks,  and  no  company  (1)  which  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  which  controls  a  foreign  bank,  (2)  which 
is  a  subsidiary 'of  a  foreign  bank,  or  (3)  of 
which  is  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
shareholders  of  a  foreign  bank,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  companies  controlled  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  directly  or  indiiectly. 
control,  establish,  operate,  organize,  acquire 
all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of,  or 
merge  or  consolidate  with,  as  the  case  may 
be,  any  bank  located  In  any  State  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
unless  such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign 
banks  or  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  received  a  federal  banking  license  to 
directly  or  Indirectly  control,  establish,  oper- 
ate, organize,  acquire  all  or  substantially  all 
of  the  assets  of,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with 
such  bank  Issued  by  the  Comptroller  under 
this  section,  or  shall  have  received  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  Comptroller  under  section 
5169  of  the  Revised ,  Statutes,  as  amended, 
or  section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975: 
Provided,  That  any  such  foreign  bank,  group 
of  foreign  banks,  or  company  shall  not  be 
required  to  apply  for  a  federal  banking 
license  under  this  section  for  any  bank  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  controlled,  established, 
operated,  organized,  merged  or  consolidated, 
or  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
which  were  acquired  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975, 
if.  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975,  such  foreign  bank,  group  of 
foreign  banks,  or  company  shall  register  with 
the  Comptroller  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller,  which  shall  include  such  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  financial  con- 
dition and  operations,  and  management  of 
■  such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  banks, 
or  company  and  such  bank  or  banks,  as  the 
Comptroller  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Requirements  of  Application. 

A  foreign  bank,  group  or  foreign  banks,  or 
company,  In  order  to  obtain  a  federal  bank- 
ing license  under  this  section,  shall  make 
application  therefor  to  the  Comptroller 
which  application  shall  Include  such  In- 
formation as  the  Comptroller,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Such  apphcation  shall  be  made  on  forms 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Comptroller 
and  shall  be  duly  executed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  applying  for- 
eign bank  or  company,  or  of  each  applying 
foreign  bank  In  a  group  of  foreign  banks. 

(d)  Authority  Vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  federal 
banking  license  under  this  section,  the 
Comptroller  shall  retain  a  copy  thereof  and 
shall  transmit  the  original  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  is  au- 
thorized and  empowe/ed  to  approve  the  Is- 
suance by  the  Comptroller  of  any  federal 
banking  license  under  this  section.  The 
Comptroller  shall  also  transmit  a  copy  of 
an  appllction  tor  a  federal  banking  license 
under  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserves  System,  who 
shall  submit  their  views  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  application. 

(e)  Factors  to  be  Considered. 
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The  Comptroller  shall  not  Issue  a  federal 
banking  license  to  a  foreign  bank,  group  of 
foreign  banks,  or  company  under  this  section 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  taking 
into  account  the  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  deter- 
mines that  the  issuance  of  a  federal  banking 
license  would  adversely  affect  the  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
or  would  otherwise  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  every  application, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  also 
take  into  consideration  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Comptroller  on  the  fi- 
nancial and  managerial  resources  and  future 
prospects  of  the  applicant  and  bank  con- 
cerned, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served. 

(f )  Federal  Banking  License. 

If,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
so  reported,  and  of  any  other  facts  which 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  after  taking  Into  account 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  such 
foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or 
company  Is  lawfully  entitled  directly  or  in- 
directly to  control,  establish,  operate,  orga- 
nize, acquire  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  such 
bank  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  direct  the  Comptroller  to 
Issue  a  federal  banking  license  to  such  for- 
eign bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or  com- 
pany, under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  au- 
thorizing such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign 
banks,  or  company,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
control,  establish,  operate,  organize,  acquire 
all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of,  or 
merge  or  consolidate  with  such  bank. 

(g)  Revocation  of  Federal  Banking  Li- 
cense. 

Any  federal  banking  license  issued  to  a  for- 
eign bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or  com- 
pany pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
voked when  any  other  ^approval,  certificate, 
charter  or  license  it  may  have  to  directly  or 
Indirectly  control,  establish,  operate,  orga- 
nize, acquire  all  or  substantially  all  of  the 
assets  of,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  the 
bank  for  which  the  license  has  been  issued, 
has  been  revoked,  cancelled  or  otherwise  ter- 
minated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  state  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(h)  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  issue  such  njles,  regulations,  and  orders 
as  each  of  them  may  deem  necessary  in  per- 
forming their  respective  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  section  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to 
prevent  evasions  thereof,  and  to  ensure  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  there- 
in. 

(1)   Criminal  Penalties. 

Any  foreign  bank  or  company  which  will- 
fully violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Comp- 
troller pur.suant  thereto,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  during  which  the  violation  continues, 
and  any  Individual  who  wUlfully  partici- 
pates In  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
•section  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

SEPABABILITT 

Sec.  26.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
suca  provision  to  persons  or  circumstancea 
other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Washington,  D.C, 

March  4,  1975. 
Hon.  WiLi.UM  Proxmibe. 

Cliairmart,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors is  transmitting  herewith  draft  legislation 
providing  for  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  United 
States.  Except  for  certain  technical  changes, 
the  draft  legislation  is  Identical  to  that  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  December  3.  1974. 

Banking  has  Increasingly  become  a  multi- 
national business  in  recent  years.  One  aspect 
of  this  development  has  been  the  growing 
number  of  foreign  banks  establishing  omces 
in  this  country  to  conduct  both  internation- 
al and  domestic  banking  activities.  In  doing 
so,  foreign  banks  have  added  to  the  banking 
and  financial  servifces  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  have  provided  additional 
competition  to  domesti.-;  bankiiig  Institu- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  because  foreign 
banks  are  largely  subject  only  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  Individual  States,  they 
have  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages 
when  compared  with  domestic  banks.  Spie- 
cifically  these  differences  relate  to  where  they 
may  establish  banking  operations  In  the 
United  States  and  to  the  nature  of  their  ac- 
tivities and  the  terms  on  which  the  latter 
may  be  conducted.  Also,  the  operations  of 
foreign  banks  here  do  not  fall  directly  within 
the  ambit  of  the  central  bank  exen  though 
they  are  of  growing  significance  to  the  work- 
ings of  monetary  policy. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  work  of  the  System  Steering  Commit- 
tee on  International  Banking  Regulation 
which  the  Board  established  in  February 
1973.  Part  of  that  Committee's  assignment 
v.as  to  review  the  activities  of  foreign  banks 
in  this  country  because  of  their  growing  im- 
portance in  the  functioning  of  U.S.  money 
andicr«dit  markets  and  their  increasing  im- 
pact on  the  structure  of  the  banking  system. 
As  a  result  of  that  review,  the  Board  is  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  the  estai,- 
llshment  of  a  national  policy  on  the  entrv 
and  operations  in  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign banking  institutions. 

The  underlying  principle  embodied  in  the 
draft  legislation  Is  national  treatment,  or 
nondiscrimination,  a  principle  long  ad- 
vocated by  the  United  States  in  its  interna- 
tional economic  and  financial  relations.  Fol- 
lowing this  principle,  the  legislation  would 
subject  the  entry  and  activities  of  foreign 
banks  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
comparable  domestic  banking  Institutions. 
In  this  way,  foreign  banks  would  continue  to 
be  welcome  in  the  United  States  to  operate 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  legislation 
would  also  provide  for  a  Federal  presence  in 
the  licensing  and  supervision  of  foreign  bank 
operations  in  order  to  assure  uniformity  of 
treatment  and  to  enable  a  national  approach 
to  multinational  banking  issues. 

The  Board  believes  that  adoption  of  this 
legislation  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  strongly  recommends  its  prompt  con- 
sideration. 

Enclosed  for  your  reference  are:  a  copy  of 
the  draft  bUl;  a  paper  Indicating  the  tech- 
nical changes  made  in  the  December  1974 
version:  a  summary  of  the  principal  feattires 
of  the  bill;  and  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis. Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthub  F.  Burns. 


Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,    Foreign    Bank    Act    of    1975 — 
Summary  of  Principal  Features 
The  proposed  legislation,  entitled  for  For- 
eign Bank  Act  of  1975,  woiUd  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  on  foreign  banks  entering  and 
operating  in  the  United  States  and  a  system 


of  Federal  regulation  and  supervision  of  those 
operations. 

Foreign  banks  have  in  recent  years  been 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  increasing 
numbers  and  operating  through  branches, 
agencies,  and  subsidiary  banks.  The  scale  and 
nature  of  foreign  bank  activities  through 
these  facilities  is  now  significant  in  terms  of 
competition  within  the  banking  industry 
and  of  the  functioning  of  money  and  credit 
markets.  This  movement  by  foreign  banks 
into  the  United  States  Is  part  of  the  broader 
development  of  multinational  banking  in 
which  United  States  banks  are  deeply  in- 
volved through  their  extensive  operations 
overseas.  The  multinational  banking  system 
that  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  world's  leading  commercial 
banks  of  banking  and  financing  facilities  on 
a  global  basis  is  now  a  key  element  in  the 
world's  financial  system.  Its  functioning  has 
far-reaching  ramifications  for  International 
financial  policy  and  for  the  economic  and 
financial  policies  of  Individual  nations. 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  banks  enter- 
ing and  operating  in  this  country  do  so  on 
terms  and  conditions  almost  exclusively  de- 
termined by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
various  States.  The  uneven  incidence  of  these 
laws  and  regulations  has  the  result  that  in 
some  States  foreign  banks  are  precluded  from 
entry:  in  others,  the  form  of  organization  and 
the  nature  of  their  activities  are  restricted 
in  various  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
rareful  choice  of  organization  form,  foreign 
banks  are  able  to  engage  In  deposit  banking 
activities  In  several  States,  an  opportunity 
presently  not  available  to  domestic  banks. 
Also.  In  contrast  to  the  large  United  States 
banks,  a  number  of  foreign  banks  conduct- 
ing sizable  banking  operations  through 
branches  and  agencies  tire  not  subject  to  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  on  nonbank  activities.  Few  for- 
eign banks  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System:  as  a  consequence,  a  growing 
and  increasingly  Important  sector  of  money 
market  and  credit  operations  is  not  directly 
subject  to  the  monetary  disciplines  of  the 
central  bank.  Finally,  existhig  arrangements 
provide  only  a  limited  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  regulating  and  supervising 
the  entry  and  operations  of  foreign  banks  in 
this  country  despite  the  fact  that  foreign 
bank  operations  in  this  country  and  their 
treatment  here  have  important  Implications 
for  our  external  financial  policy  and  for  our 
relations    with    foreign    governments. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  regular- 
ize the  status  of  foreign  banks  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment,  or  nondiscrimination.  Its 
provisions  are  aimed  at  providing  foreign 
banks  with  the  same  opportunities  to  con- 
duct activities  in  this  country  as  are  avail- 
able to  domestic  banking  institutions  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations. In  this  way.  equitable  treatment 
would  be  afforded  to  comparable  institutions 
competing  In  the  same  national  market.  Tlie 
legislation  al.so  provides  for  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment role  in  licensing  and  supervisirg 
foreign  bank  operations  because  of  the  na- 
tional policy  considerations  involved  and 
would  bring  most  of  those  operations  di- 
rectly within  the  piuriew  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  the  nations  central  bank.  The  ways 
In  which  the  legislation  seeks  to  implement 
these  general  objectives  are  described  in  the 
following  sections. 

COVERAGE 

At  the  present  time,  foreign  banks  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  exclusively  through 
branches  and  agencies  are  not  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Moreover, 
the  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
that  are  subject  to  that  Act  because  of 
their  ownership  of  a  subsidiary  bank  are  not 
considered  as  additional  "banks"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  This  situation  la  remedied 
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by  Section  2  of  the  bill  which  amends  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  redefine 
•■bank"  to  Include  branches  and  agencies  of 
Ic-relgn  banks  established  or  operating  -under 
i.ie  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State  ot 
tiie  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
Iva.  at  which  deposits  are  received,  credit  bal- 
atces  are  maintained  incident  to  or  arising 
cjt  of  the  exercise  of  commercial  banking 
powers,  checks  are  paid,  money  is  lent,  or 
oilier  commercial  banking  activities  are  per- 
formed. As  a  result,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  would  apply  to  virtually  all  for- 
fijju  ,bank.s  conducting  depository  ar.d  bank 
kndu;g  funciions  in  the  United  States. 

The.se  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  would  not  extend  to  New  YorV: 
i.'iate  Investment  Con^paiiies  nor  to  certain 
tanking  organizations  that  are  Joint  ven- 
tures or  consortia  of  foreign  banks.  New  York 
Si^te  Investment  Companies  are  org.inizeU 
I'uder  Article  XII  of  ihe  New  York  banking 
l.iw  and  are  enipowtred  io  transact  virtually 
all  the  usual  activities  of  a  conin>ercial  bank, 
e  -.ccpt  that  they  may  r.oi  engage  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  accepting  deposits.  Instead, 
they  are  limited  to  accepting  credit  balances 
f :  om  their  customers  that  are  inc. dent  to  or 
prise  from  the  exercise  of  their  lawful  powers. 
Ihere  are  currently  three  of  these  Com- 
panies that  are  foreign-owned  ;uid  conduct 
the  essence  of  a  commercial  banking  basiuess 
lu  this  manner.  Two  ol  these  Conipanies  are 
V.  holly-owned  8ub.sidiaries  of  foreign  bank- 
ing organizations,  the  other  bcip.g  a  joiut- 
ventui'e  or  con.sortlum  formed  by  six  foreign 
banks.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  about  nine 
domestically-owned  Investment  Companies 
that  are  active  bui  which  conduct  essen- 
tially a  donieallc  finance  company  business. 
The  foreign-owned  Investment  Companies 
Ki-e  excluded  from  coverage  under  these 
amendments  because  of  the  limited  number 
Involved  and  because  of  the  di/liculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing tha->e  Companies  on.  a  nondis- 
ciiminatory  basis  from  tlie  domestlcally- 
uvviied  companies  thai  are  not  e.ssentlally 
engaged  In  a  connnercial  banking  function. 

Some  banking  organizations  that  are  Joint 
ventures  or  consortia  of  foreign  banks  will 
be  excluded  from  coverage  by  retaining  the 
existing  standards  of  control  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Under  these  stand- 
ro-ds,  a  company  must  become  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  if  it  controls  25  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a  bank.  Thus,  a 
bank  owned  by  several  companies,  none  of 
v.hlch  owns  25  per  cent  of  the  bank,  is  ex- 
cluded. Currently,  there  is  only  one  Institu- 
tion of  significance  that  falls  in  this  cate- 
g.^ry.  the  Europiean-American  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  That  institution,  which  is  owned 
by  six  European  banks,  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
singularity  of  such  joint  ventures  to  date, 
together  with  the  potential  domestic  reper- 
cu.sslous  of  changing  the  existing  control 
sandards  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
are  the  principal  reasons  for  excluding  these 
Joint  ventures  or  consortia  from  coverage  of 
•he  Act. 

rQU.IMtY    OF  TRF.ATMKNT 

This  objective  Is  achieved  by  subjecting  all 
foreign  banks  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  through  the  redefinition  of  "bank" 
1  Section  2  of  the  bill  as  just  described),  by 
enlarging  entry  alternatives  through  facili- 
tating ownersliip  of  national  banks  (Section 
12)  and  enabling  tlie  estabUshment  of  a 
Federally-licensed  brancli  (Section  18 1,  by 
permitting  foreign  banks  and  subsidiary  U.S. 
banks  thereof  to  own  Edge  Corporations 
(Section  10).  by  requiring  Federal  Reserve 
.  membership  in  most  instances  (Sections  3 
and  5-«),  and  through  enabling  FDIC  Insur- 
ance on  deposits  in  branches  and  agencies 
(Section  17 1 . 

ENTaV    ALTEa^iATIVLS 

The    provisloiLs    of    Sections    12    and    IS 
would  provide  an  alternative  to  State  char- 


tering and  licen-sing,  comparable  to  that 
available  to  domestic  banks.  At  present,  for- 
eign ownership  of  national  banks  Is  inhibited 
toy  the  requirement  that  all  directors  of  na- 
tional banks  chall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  propo.sed  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  would  allow  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  to  permit  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  directors  of  a  national  bank 
to  be  non-cltlzens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Comptroller  is  also  authorized  to  li- 
cense branches  of  a  foreign  bank  in  any 
State  to  conduct  a  banking  business  on  the 
same  basis  a.s  a  national  bank.  This  would 
enable  foreign  banks  to  establish  branches 
in  States  where  such  branches  are  prohibited 
or  not  permitted  by  State  law.  Establishment 
of  suai  branches  would,  however,  be  stibject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  with  respec^  to  multi-State  bank- 
ing operations. 

EDCE    COR-ORAXIOMS 

Domestic  banks  are  presently  authorized  to 
own  Edge  Corporations  at  various  locations 
in  tlie  Unitxjd  States  to  conduct  international 
lending  and  deposit  activities.  Under  Section 
25(ai  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  however, 
a  majority  of  the  shares  of  an  Edge  Corpora- 
tion must  be  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  all  of  the  di- 
rectors of  an  Edge  Corporation  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  this  Section  would  give  the 
Board  of  Governors  the  authority  to  waive 
these  provisions  and,  consequently,  to  allow 
foreign  banks  to  condiict  international  busi- 
ness throiighotit  th^ country  on  the  same 
i>?,si.c  iis  domestic  banks. 

Ff.nEr*L     PFSEUVE     MEMUERSHIP 

TI>(?  foreign  banks  operating  in  the  United 
.stales  are  with  few  exceptions  very  large 
h.Huks  when  their  activities  are  viewed  on  a 
world-wlrte  ba?;is.  As  such,  they  are  direct 
or-mpetitors,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
of  the  large  U.S.  money  market  banks,  all  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.'stpni.  The  legislation  would  require  Fed- 
eral Rpscrvc  membership  for  all  foreign 
b.-xnking  operations  In  the  United  States 
where  the  foreign  bank  Involved  had  world- 
wide Rs?ets  in  excess  of  $500  million.  Such 
foreign  banks  would  have  to  maintain  re- 
serve rcqv.irements  and  conform  to  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  re- 
.'ipcc-t  to  their  operations  in  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  access  to  the  discount  and 
iending  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
exception  made  for  foreign  banks  with  less 
than  S.soo  million  In  world-wide  assets  Is  on 
the  groinirts  that  banks  of  that  size  are  likely 
to  come  to  the  United  States  for  specialized 
pi  ipo-^es  ajid  that  such  treatment  is  com- 
parable to  that  given  domestic  banks.  Only  a 
handftil  of  domesic  banks  with  asrets  larger 
than   '^=^00  million  are  nonmember  banks. 

FDIC    INSURANrE 

.Siib.sidiai'y  banks  of  foreign  banks  are  no>v 
required  by  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
to  carry  Federal  Deposit  Insurance.  The  leg- 
islation wovild  extend  tliat  requirement  to 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  thus 
assuring  that  depositors  in  virtually  all 
banking  Institutions  in  the  Uulted  States 
are  covered  by  insmance.  Because  of  the  pos- 
sible technic:al  problems  in  Implementing 
this  rcqiiiremem  with  respect  to  Institutions 
that  are  not  incorporated  in  the  Uulted 
States,  the  bill  directs  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  to  submit  within  90 
days  of  iis  enactment  proposals  to  extend 
insurance  coverage  to  deposits  in  branches 
and  ayencles. 

FEDERAL     (ioVF.BNMENT     PBESENCE 

To  assure  a  consistent  national  policy  to- 
•x-ATd  foreign  banks  and  to  enable  considera- 
tion of  international  financial  relations  In 
the  entry  of  foreign  banks,  the  legislation 
provides  In  Eectlon  25  that  a  Federal  bank- 
ing license  shall  be  obtained  for  all  banking 


facilities  of  foreign  banks,  whether  organized 
or  operating  under  State  or  Federal  law.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  designated 
as  the  Federal  licensing  agent  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
must  approve  the  issuance  of  any  such  li- 
cense and  before  granting  approval  he  is 
required  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Similarly,  the  Board  of 
Governors  Is  required  to  consAilt  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  chartering  an  Edge  Corpora- 
tion to  be  owned  by  a  foreign  bank. 

To  facilitate  discussions  and  agreements 
with  foreign  authorities  on  multinational 
banking  issvies,  section  24  of  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Federal  supervisory  authorities — the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation — 
t.T  enter  into  mutual  arrangements  witlt 
foreign  bank  stipervisory  authorities  for  the 
interchange  of  information  on  banking  In- 
stitutions. At  present,  the  Federal  super- 
visory agencies  are  strictly  limited  by  law  on 
the  disclosure  of  information  arising  from 
h.ink  examinations  or  other  sources  In  the 
I'ourse  of  exercise  of  their  supei'visory 
lun.'tioiis. 

CJHANDFATHEHING  PROVISIONS 

Foreign  banks  presently  conducting  bank- 
ing operations  In  the  United  States  have  In  a 
luimber  of  instances  commercial  banking 
facilities  In  more  than  one  State.  In  a  few 
cases,  they  have  ownership  interests  In  com- 
panies engaged  In  a  sectirities  business  In  the 
United  States  and  in  other  nonbanklug  ac- 
tivities that  are  not  permissible  to  domestic 
banks.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  fu- 
ture mttltl-State  banking  operations  and 
ownership  Interests  in  securities  and  other 
nonbanklng  companies  would  be  limited  to 
'he  same  extent   as  domestic  banks. 

The  proposed  legislation  in  sections  3  and 
4  gives  permanent  grandfather  status  to 
existing  banking  and  nonbanMng  operations. 
Such  a  grant  recognizes  the  vested  Interest 
of  foreign  banks  in  these  facilities,  conforms 
broadly  to  this  country's  obligations  under 
its  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  Is  generally  consistent  with 
past  Congressional  precedent.  The  grand- 
fathering date  is  set  at  the  date  of  the 
original  introduction  of  the  legislation  lu 
Congress  i.e.,  December  3,  1974.  Nonconform- 
ing banking  facilities  established  after  the 
grandfathering  date  wovild  have  to  be  di- 
vested within  two  years,  unle.ss  extended  for 
up  to  an  additional  three  years  by  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Nonconforming  nonbanklng 
interest  acquired  after  the  grandfathering 
date  would  have  to  be  divested  within  a 
period  of  10  years. 

The  grandfathering  provisions  with  respect 
to  multi-State  banking  operations  wotild 
work  as  follows:  foreign  banks  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  banking  facilities  In  the 
States  in  which  presently  located.  The  prin- 
cipal State  of  operations  for  foreign  bank.s 
that  )>ecome  bank  holding  companies  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  defined  to  be  the  State  in  which 
the  lorelgi^  bank's  operations  are  the  large.st, 
as  determined  by  a  total  assets  test.  For 
foreign  banks  that  became  subject  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation,  their  prin- 
cipal State  of  operations  would  remain  the 
same  as  when  they  bq^ame  a  bank  holding 
company.  In  its  prhicipal  State,  a  foreign 
bank  would  be  able  to  expand  Its  operations 
through  any  form  of  organization  as  per- 
mitted by  State  law:  additional  branching, 
mergers,  and  acquisitions.  Outside  the  prin- 
cipal State  of  operations,  a  foreign  baulc 
would  be  able  to  expand  through  the  form 
lu  which  its  present  operations  lu  that  State 
are  conducted — ^l.e.,  additional  branches  If 
It  had  branches,  additional  agencies  If  it  bad 
ngeucies.  or  If  It  had  a  subsidiary  bank,  that 
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bank  could  expand  by  branching  or  mergers. 
However,  the  foreign  bank  would  be  able  to 
convert  Its  operations  in  that  secondary 
State  to  another  form  of  organization  pro- 
vided that  all  of  its  operations  in  that  State 
were  so  converted.  In  essence,  a  foreign  bank 
would  be  able  to  retain  its  operations  in  the 
States  in  which  it  is  located  and  to  expand 
within  those  States  in  accordance  with  State 
law. 

The  securities  affiliates  of  foreign  banks 
are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size  with 
little  competitive  Impact  within  the  securi- 
ties or  banking  industries.  For  the  most 
part,  these  securities  affiliates  engage  in 
brokerage  activities  for  the  foreign  customers 
of  the  foreign  bank  and  in  corporate  finan- 
cial services  such  as  advice  on  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  The  underwriting  and  dealing 
activities  of  these  securities  affiliates  are  rela- 
tively small.  The  permanent  grandfathering 
of  these  affiliates  reflects  the  Board's  Judg- 
ment that  no  public  purpose  would  be  served 
by  requiring  divestiture.  However,  the  foreign 
banks  with  grandfathered  securities  affiliates 
would  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  or  to  estab- 
lish de  novo  additional  seciu-ltles  affiliates. 

The  other  nonbanklng  affiliates  of  foreign 
banks  that  are  of  a  nonconforming  nattire 
are  limited  in  number  and  significance.  Pro- 
viding permanent  grandfathering  status  to 
these  activities  again  reflects  a  Judgment 
that  no  public  purpose  would  be  served  by 
forcing  divestiture  of  these  interests  or  pro- 
viding a  limited  grandfathering  period. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis   of   the   Bin, 

Section  1.  Citation  of  Act: 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANK   HOLDING  COMPANY 
ACT   OF    1956 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(1)  would  make  a  techni- 
cal conforming  amendment  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  in  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph  (6) ".  ThU  change  reflects  the 
fact  that  section  2(2)  of  the  BUI  would  add 
a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
and  would  redesignate  the  present  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraph  (6) . 

Section  2(2)  would  redesignate  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as  para- 
graphs (6)  and  (7),  respectively,  and  would 
add  a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  subsection  (a) 
which  would  provide  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  any  com- 
pany which  is  a  foreign  bank  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  have  control  over  a  bank.  If  such 
bank  Is  a  branch  or  agency  of  the  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  control  over  a  bank  at 
over  a  bank  holding  company  requires  prior 
Board  approval  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  because  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
primarily  look  to  control  by  share  owner- 
ship or  control  over  shares.  It  is  necessary 
to  Include  an  explicit  "control"  provision 
covering  foreign  bank  branches  or  agencies 
which  are  not  separately  Incorporated  en- 
titles, in  order  to  ensure  that  a  foreign 
bank  with  a  branch  or  agency  In  any  State 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  technically  be  deemed  to 
have  "control"  over  such  branch  or  agency 
for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

Section  2(3)  would  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  by  adding  a  new  term — "company  cov- 
ered in  1976"— which  Is  defined  to  mean 
any  company  which  becomes  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975.  and  which 


would  have  been  a  bank  holding  company 
on  December  3,  1974,  if  that  Act  bad  been 
enacted  on  that  date.  This  term  Is  used  in 
the  new  subsection  (g)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  which  is  pro- 
posed In  section  3(4)  of  the  Bill,  and  In 
paragraph  ^2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  section  4  of  the  Bill, 
which  sections  deal,  respectively,  with  the 
grandfathering  of  banking  and  nonbanklng 
subsidiaries  of  such  companies. 

Section  2(4)  would  make  the  foUowlng 
changes  in  the  definition  of  "bank"  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act: 

(1)  The  new  subsection  (c)  would  first 
change  existing  law  by  excluding  from  the 
definition  of  "bank",  banks  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  These  places  have  been  con- 
sidered foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
section  25  and  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  which  sections  govern  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  branches  by  national 
banks  [S  25),  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
banks  by  national  banks  either  directly 
(S  25],  or  through  an  Edge  corporation 
[S  25(a)].  Accordingly,  banks  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  these  places  will  be  considered 
foreign  banks  for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  and  thus  the  acquisition 
of  control  over  such  banks  will  not  require 
prior  Board  approval  under  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

(2)  The  new  subsection  (c)  would  change 
existing  law  by  including  within  the  defini- 
tion of  bank  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign 
bank  established  or  operating  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  which 
deposits  are  received,  credit  balances  are 
maintained  incident  to  or  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  commercial  banking  powers, 
checks  are  paid,  money  Is  lent,  or  other  com- 
mercial banking  activities  are  performed. 
This  definition  also  makes  It  clear  that  the 
definition  of  "bank"  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  would  specifi- 
cally not  Include  representative  offices  of  for- 
eign banks  or  any  other  offices  of  foreign 
banks  at  which  no  commercial  banking  ac- 
tivities are  performed,  e.g.,  ant  office  of  a  for- 
eign bank  at  which  only  investment  banking 
activities  are  performed. 

(3)  Under  existing  law,  "any  organization 
which  does  not  do  business  within  the  United 
States  except  as  an  Incident  to  its  activities 
outside  the  United  States"  is  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  bank  In  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
In  order  to  make  It  clear  that  this  excltislon 
cannot  be  construed  to  include  agencies  or 
branches  of  foreign  banks,  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  new  subsection  (c)  would  change 
this  exclusion  by  specifically  narrowing  It  to 
Include  only  State-chartered  Edge  Act-Ilke 
corporations  which  do  no  business  In  the 
United  States  except  as  an  Incident  to  their 
international  banking  activities  outside  the 
United  States,  such  as  American  Express  In- 
ternational Banking  Corporation,  which  Is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  whicb  has  an  agency  In 
New  York  City. 

Section  2(5)  strikes  out  "or  (3) "  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
"(3)". 

Section  2(6)  would  include  within  the 
definition  of  subsidiary  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  (2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  with  respect  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany which  either  is  a  foreign  bank  or  has 
a  subsidiary  which  is  a  foreign  bank,  any 
branch  or  agent  of  such  foreign  bank  that 
Is  established  or  operating  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  In  the 
case  of  "control"  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 


2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  this 
amendment  Is  necessary  because  branches 
and  agencies  are  not  separately  Incorporated 
entitles.  Accordingly,  this  amendment  en- 
sures that  branches  and  agencies  will  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  holding  (x>mpany  for  purposes 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

Section  2(7)  would  add  three  new  defini- 
tions to  Section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act: 

(1)  The  new  subsection  (J)  of  section  2 
would  define  foreign  bank  to  mean  any  com- 
pany that  is  organized  or  created  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  which  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  banking  business  out- 
side the  United  SUtes.  The  term  is  expUclOy 
defined  to  include,  without  limitation,  for- 
eign commercial  banks,  foreign  merchant 
banks,  and  other  foreign  Institutions  which 
engage  In  banking  activities  usual  in  con- 
nection with  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  banking  in  the  countries  where  such  for- 
eign banks  are  orgamzed  or  created.  Accord- 
ingly, in  determining  what  is  a  foreign  bank 
for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  the  traditional  domestic  definition  of 
accepting  demand  deposits  and  making  com- 
mercial loans  will  not  apply. 

(2)  The  new  subsection  (k)  of  section  2 
would  define  the  term  foreign  country  to 
mean  any  country  other  than  the  United 
States  and  any  colony,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  and  includes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
any  territory  of  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  addition  of  subsection  (k)  to 
section  2  would  change  existing  law  by  mak- 
ing banks  organized  tmder  the  laws  of  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
foreign  banks  for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  As  noted  In  the  section 
analysis  of  section  2(4)  of  the  Bill,  such 
banks  are  presently  considered  foreign  banks 
for  the  purposes  of  section  25  and  section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(3)  The  new  svibsectlon  (1)  of  section  2 
of  the  bank  Holding  Company  Act  would  add 
a  new  term — "foreign  bank  holding  company 
covered  In  1975" — which  Is  defined  to  mean 
a  company  that  became  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975  and  which  has  a 
subsidiary  that  is  defined  as  a  "bank"  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975.  This  term  is  used  in  the  new 
subsection  (g)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  which  Is  proposed  In 
section  3(3)  of  the  BlU,  regarding  the  grand- 
fathering of  multi-State  banking  subsidiaries 
of  such  companies. 

Sec  3.  Section  3(1)  of  the  BUI  would 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  adding  the 
requirement  that  the  Board  must  give  notice 
(1)  to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  when 
it  receives  an  application  by  a  bank  holding 
company  to  acquire  a  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank  established  under  section  18  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975,  I.e.,  a  federal 
branch  established  under  section  18  of  this 
BUI,  or  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank 
established  or  operating  under  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2)  to 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
when  It  receives  an  application  by  a  bank 
holding  company  to  acquire  a  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank  established  or  op- 
erating under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States.  Under  Section  3(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  before  a  foreign 
bank  establishes  any  new  branch  or  agency 
In  the  United  States,  such  foreign  bank  and 
any  company  of  which  such  foreign  bank  is 
a  subsidiary,  would  have  to  obtain  the 
Board's  approval  to  establish  such  branch 
or  agency  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  since  the  foreign  bank  would  be  taking 
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action  that  caiises  tt  and  any  company  of 
which  It  is  a  subsidiary  to  become  a  bank 
holding  company  under  $  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  or  which  causes 
a  bank  to  become  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company  tinder  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This  addi- 
tion merely  requires  the  Board  to  give  notice 
to  the  Comptroller  when  the  foreign  bank 
proposes  to  establish  a  federal  branch  (see 
section  18  of  the  Bill)  or  a  branch  or  agency 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  State  bank  super\'lsory  author- 
ity when  it  proposes  to  establish  a  branch 
or  agency  under  the  laws  of  any  State.  The 
ultimate  effect,  however,  of  this  section  of 
the  Bill  is  to  give  the  appropriate  snpenisory 
authority  the  right  to  recommend  disap- 
proval of  the  application  and  require  a  hear- 
ing under  5  3(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  before  any  Board  approval.  This 
treatment  conforms  with  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  of  domestically  Incorporated 
banks. 

Section  3(2)  of  the  Bill  would  first  amend 
subsection  (cl)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  by  striking  out  "Notwith- 
standing anj  other  provision  of  this  section." 
in  the  first  s?ntence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section.".  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  excltide  from  the  multi- 
State  prohibitions  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
those  banking  subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks 
which  would  be  given  specific  grandfather 
treatment  under  the  new  subsection  (g)  of 
section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
proposed  in  section  3(3  i  of  the  Bill.  Section 
3(2)  would  also  amend  subsection  id)  by 
adding  a  new  provi.so  at  the  end  thereof  spe- 
cifically de.signed  to  cover  those  companies 
which  become  bank  holding  companies  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1975.  Under  subsection  (d)  of  section 
3.  a  bank  holding  company's  State  of  prin- 
cipal banking  operations  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3  is  determined  by  looking  to  the  State 
where  the  deposit*  of  Its  banking  subsidiaries 
are  largest.  In  the  case  of  branches  of  foreign 
banks,  however,  deposits,  or  similar  credit 
balance  accounio  for  agencies,  are  not  the 
best  measure  of  their  size  because  of  their 
overwhelmingly  wholesale  banking  business. 
A  better  measure  of  their  business  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3  would  be  to  determine 
iheir  principal  Slate  of  operations  by  looking 
to  that  State  in  which  their  assets  are  great- 
est, which  test  is  adopted  in  the  new  proviso 
;>t  tbe  end  of  setcion  3(d) . 

Section  3(3)  would  add  three  new  subsec- 
tions to  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act: 

(1)  The  new  sulwection  (f)  should  require 
every  bank  that  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  holding 
company  (1)  which  is  a  foreign  bank  having 
total  world-wide  bank  assets  in  excem  of 
&500X>00,0<X),  (2;  is  orgauiaed  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country,  and  owns  or  controls  a 
foreign  bank  having  total  world-wide  bank 
SLSsets  in  excess  of  (5U0,0O0.0O0,  or  (3)  of 
which  control  is  held,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  shareholders  of  a  foreign  bank  having 
total  world-wide  bank  assets  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  not 
clUzens  of  the  United  States,  or  companiee 
controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
become  and  remain  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(2)  The  new  sub.section  (tj  would  first 
grandfather  for  companies  covered  in  1975 
and  foreign  bank  holding  companies  covered 
In  1»75.  as  such  tenns  are  defined  in  the 
Bill,  all  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  ^-hich,  a.s  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975.  are  defined 
as  banks  under  section  2(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  which  such  com- 
pany had  eetabllfdied  on  or  before  December 
3.  1974  <tlie  d«t«  the  BUl  wa«  originally  In- 


troduced in  Congress) .  After  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Pare4gn  Bank  Act  of  1875,  no 
bank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof 
would  be  able  to  establish  or  operate  an  ad- 
ditional branch  or  agency  of,  a  foreign  bank 
outside  of  its  State  of  principal  banking  <^- 
erations  unless    (1)    the  est^abllshment  and 
operation  of  such  a  branch  or  agency  Is  spe- 
cificaUy  authorized   to  SMte  banks   by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  opera- 
tion of  such  loank  holding  company's  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  are  principally  conducted  as 
determined  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of 
the  Bank  Holding  0>mpany  Act,  by  language 
to^hat  effect  and  not  merely  by  implication, 
and    (2)    the   .statute   laws   tf  the  State   m 
which  such  bra'ich  or  agency  l«  t^  be  located 
specifically  authorize  an  out-of-state  bank 
organized   under  the   lavrs  of   the  State   in 
which  the  operations  of  such  bank  holding 
comptiny's    banking    subsidiaries    are    prin- 
cipally conducted,  as  determined  in  subeec- 
tic*i  (d)  of  this  section,  to  establish  or  oper- 
ate such  a  branch  or  agency,  by  language  to 
that  effect  and  net  merely  by  implication. 
This  pro\isi.>n  is  intended  to  ensure  that  a 
foreign     bank     has     no     greatsr     Interstate 
branching  rights  than   a  State  bank  whose 
principal  office  is  located  in  the  foreign  bank's 
Stat*  of  principal  banking  operations.  How- 
ever, a  proviso  in  the  new  sub.section    (g) 
would   allow  companies  covered   In   1975  or 
foreign  bank  holding  companies  covered  in 
1975  or  any  subsldiari'  thereof  to  establish 
additional  branches  in  accordance  with  State 
law.  in  States  where  they  had  a  branch  es- 
tablished on  or   before   the  grandfathering 
date,  and  to  establish  additional  agencies  In 
accordance  with  State  law.  In  States  where 
they  had  established  an  agency  on  or  before 
the  grandfathering  date.  Basically,  this  pro- 
viso is  Intended  to  allow  such  companies  to 
expand  naturally  their  multi-State  banking 
offices   in  accordance  with  State  law.  Such 
companies  are,  however,  restricted  to  expand- 
ing In  the  same  form  of  organization  which 
they  had  on  the  grandfathering  date.  The 
third  sentence  of  the  new  subsection,  how- 
ever, modifies  the  preceding  proviso  to  some 
extent,  by  allowing  such  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  thc'h-  subsidiaries  to  convert  their 
multi-State  branches  or  agencies  to  another 
form  of  banking  organization  without  their 
being  deemed  to  have  acquired  an  additional 
bank  tmder  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Aci.  For  example,  a  company  whose 
princlpRl  State  of  operations  Is  New  York  but 
which  also  has  an  agencj-  in  Califomla,  may 
convert  Its  California  agency  to  a  State  or 
Federal  branch  without  its  being  deemed  to 
have  acqtiired  an  additional  bank.  The  fcairth 
sentence  ensures  that  any  such  conversion 
will  not  cause  such  a  bank  holding  company 
or  stibsidlary   thereof  to  lose  Ite  expansion 
rights  under  the  proviso  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, as  after  conversion,  the  bank  holding 
company  couM   continue   to  expand   in   Its 
converted  form  of  organization.  Thus,  a  com- 
pany    with     grandfathered     foreign     bank 
branches  or  agencies  in  States  outside  of  Its 
State  of  principal  operations  could  (a)   ex- 
pand   In    the    same    form    of    organization 
which   it  had  established  on  or  before  the 
grandfathering  date  or  (bl  expand  In  those 
States     by     converting     Its     grandfathered 
branch  or  agency  into  a  more  desirable  form 
of  banking  organization.   Including  a  stock 
assodation  or  corporation,  and  by  then  con- 
tinuing to  expand  in  that  converted  fonn  c^ 
organization,  eg.,  if  converted  to  a  branch 
it  eould  acquire  addittonal  branches.  If  eon- 
verted  to  au  agency  It  eould  aoqtUre  addi- 
tional agencies,  or  if  oouverted   to  a  stock 
astiocJatkMi    or    oorpotation    it    oould    open 
branches  or  merge  with  ocber  banks  under 
HfBctUm  3(a)  (4)   of  Uie  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  For  purposes  of  the  new  subeectkiii 
(g),    a    bank    holding    oompany    would    be 
deemed   to  hiive  "e^^tabliitied"  a  Itranch  or 
agency  on  or  before  the  grandfathering  date. 
If  tt  or  ttK  subsidiary  had  received  approval 


from  the  appropriate  State  banking  authori- 
ties. The  last  sentence  of  the  new  subsection 
(g)  provides  that  no  companies  covered  in 
1975,  no  foreign  bank  holding  companies 
covered  in  1975,  and  no  subsidiaries  there  if 
can  have  both  ( 1 )  a  branch  and  agency  of 
the  same  foreign  bank,  (2)  a  br.uich  or  a 
foreign  bank  and  a  national  or  State  hank,  or 
(31  on  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  and  a  ua- 
Uoiial  or  Stale  bank.  In  any  State  ouU-lde  of 
their  State  of  principal  banking  operations 
uuJess  both  of  those  t>-pes  cf  bunking  sub- 
siciiarics  in  such  State  were  established  or 
acquired  on  oi-  before  the  grandfathering 
date.  The  purpose  of  this  latter  provision  is 
to  ensure  tliat  outside  of  their  State  of  prin- 
•cipsl  Ijanbing  r-jerations,  foreign  banks  be 
pennitted  to  expand  only  in  their  grand- 
fathered .(or  converted)  form  of  banking 
organization. 

(31  The  new  subsection  (h)  would  require 
that  all  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  that  are  not  grandfathered  be  di- 
vested or  liquidated  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act 
of  1975.  The  Board  Is,  however,  given  the 
option  of  extending  such  period  of  divest- 
ment a  year  at  a  time  up  to  an  additional 
three  years,  in  total,  if  it  determmes  such 
an  extension  would  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Under  section  4(1)  of  the  Bill,  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  would  be  amended  in 
the  following  respects : 

( 1 1  In  the  case  of  companies  being  brought 
uiuler  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  this 
legislation,  they  would  have  ten  years  to  di- 
gest their  nonpermissible  nonbeuklng  in- 
terests unless  those  Interests  were  per- 
manently grandfathered  by  the  new  proviso 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  which 
would  also  be  added  by  section  4(1)  of  the 
Bill.  This  conforms  with  the  treatment  af- 
forded one-bank  holding  companies  covered 
by  the  1970  Amendments  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

(2)  Section  4(1)  would  add  a  new  proviso 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  which 
would  allow  a  company  covered  In  1974,  as 
earlier  defined  in  section  2(3)  of  the  Bill, 
to  engage  In  the  activities  in  which  It  was 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  engaged  on 
December  3,  1974.  An  additional  provision 
would  also  be  added  that  would  allow  a  bank 
holding  company  to  engage  in  those  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  it  as  a  reeult  of  the  acqui- 
sition by  it  or  by  one  of  Its  subsidiaries, 
pursuant  to  a  binding  written  contract  en- 
tered into  on  or  liefore  December  3,  1974,  of 
another  company  engaged  In  such  activities 
at  the  time  of  that  acqtrisltlon.  This  latter 
provision  Is  proposed  In  order  to  prevent 
inequities  from  arising  with  regard  to  a  com- 
pany which  may  have.  In  good  faith,  entered 
Into  a  binding  written  contract  to  acqi-.lre  a 
new  subsidiary  on  or  before  December  3, 1974, 
and  which  otherwise  would  have  been  re- 
quired under  tlie  provisions  of  this  legislation 
to  divest  such  a  subsidiary,  even  though  It 
was  legally  committed  to  make  the  acquisi- 
tion before  the  "grandfather  date". 

(3)  Section  4(1)  would  also  amend  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  extend- 
ing the  discretionary  review  provisions  con- 
tained therein  to  the  grandfathered  activi- 
ties of  companies  covered  in  1975.  The  man- 
datory review  provisions  of  that  paragraph, 
i.e.,  those  requiring  review  within  two  years 
for  a  holding  company  that  has  a  bank  with 
bank  assets  exceeding  ^0  million,  would  be 
limited  as  now  to  those  companies  that  be- 
came bank  holding  oompanlee  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  and  «-tateh  would 
have  been  a  bank  holding  company  on  June 
W,  lOas,  if  tlMse  amendments  had  been 
enacted  on  that  date.  The  grandfathered 
nonbnnWnj;  «ctlvltl<>s  of  foreign  banks  that 
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would  be  brought  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  this  legislation  could  thus 
be  terminated  If  tbe  Board  determines,  after 
opportunity  for  bearing,  that  such  action 
would  be  necessary  to  prevent  undue  con- 
centration of  resoiurces,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  Interest,  or  un- 
.suund  banking  practices. 

(4)  Section  4(1)  of  tbe  BUI  would  also 
amend  paragraph  (2)  to  make  It  clear  that 
ihe  grandfathering  provision  would  first,  not 
avithorlze  any  foreign  bank  brought  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  this  legis- 
lation to  engage  in  grandfathered  activities 
through  the  acquisition,  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  into  after  December  3,  1974,  of 
any  interest  In  or  the  assets  of  a  going  con- 
cern engaged  in  such  activities.  This  amend- 
ment would  parallel  a  similar  restriction 
placed  on  the  permanently  grandfathered 
activities  of  companies  covered  by  the  1970 
Amendments.  Secondly,  section  4(1)  would 
also  amend  paragraph  (2)  to  make  certain 
that  the  grandfathering  provision  would  not 
authorize  any  foreign  bank  brought  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  this  legis- 
lation to  engage  In  investment  banking  ac- 
tivities m  the  United  States  through  de  novo 
acquisitions  after  the  grandfathering  date. 
Such  a  foreign  bank  would  be  limited  to  en- 
gaging in  investment  banking  activities  di- 
rectly or  throtigh  subsidiaries  which  it  owned 
on  the  grandfathering  date  or  which  It  had  a 
binding  legal  commitment  to  ptu-chase  on  or 
before  the  grandfathering  date. 

Section  4(2)  would  amend  paragraph  (12) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Oompany  Act  by  giving  any  com- 
pany, which  becomes,  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975,  a 
bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of  such 
enactment,  the  same  choice  of  remaining  a 
bank  holding  company  as  that  given  one- 
bank  holding  companies  covered  by  the  1970 
Amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Essentially,  this  section  wotUd  exempt 
shares  retained  or  acquired  by  a  company 
brought  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  by  this  legislation  if  tbe  company  ceased 
to  be  a  bank  holding  company  within  appli- 
cable time  limits,  or  if  the  company  ceased 
to  retain  ownership  or  control  of  those  shares 
and  to  engage  in  nonpermissible  nonbanklng 
activities  within  applicable  time  limits  and 
complied  with  whatever  conditions  the  Board 
may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  4(3)  would  amend  subsection  <c) 
of  section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  by  striking  the  period  in  paragraph  (13) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof";  or"  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (14)  which  would 
exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of  section  4  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  shares  owned 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  company  cov- 
ered In  1976,  as  earlier  defined  In  section  2 
(3)  of  the  BUI.  In  any  oompany  which  does 
not  engage  in  any  activities  other  than  thoee 
in  which  the  bank  holding  company,  or  its 
subsidiaries,  may  engage  by  virtue  of  section 
4  of  the  Bank  HMding  Company  Act,  but 
nothing  in  this  pargaraph  would  autb<nriz» 
any  such  bank  holding  company,  or  subsidi- 
ary thereof,  to  acquhre  (1)  any  interest  In  or 
the  assets  of  any  going  concern  (except  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  written  contract  entered 
into  before  December  3.  1974,  or  piu^suant  to 
another  provision  of  this  Act)  other  than  one 
which  was  a  subsidiary  on  December  3.  1974 
or  (2)  any  shares  of.  Interest  in,  or  the  as- 
sets of  any  company,  or  any  branch  or  agen- 
cy of  a  foreign  bank,  engaged  or  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  issue,  floatation,  underwriting, 
public  sale,  or  distribution  at  wholesale  or 
retaU  or  through  syndicate  participation  of 
stocks,  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  ae- 
curiUes  in  the  United  Stetes,  other  than  one 
which  was  a  subcldlary  on  Deoooaber  S.  1974. 
or  which  waa  acquired  punant  to  a  binding 
written  cantraet  eiKtaied  Into  before  sueh 
date.  This  provlslaa  parallels  paragnqib  (11) 
of  subiectton  <c)  of  aectton  4  of  ilia  Bank 
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Holding  Company  Act  which  aUows  holding 
cdmpanies  with  permanently  grandfathered 
activities  to  retain  existing  companies  and  to 
form  de  novo  companies  to  engage  in  such 
grandfathered  activities,  but  which  does  not 
aUow  such  companies  to  acquire  going  con- 
cerns engaged  In  activities  which  are 
grandfathered  for  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany. This  provision  would,  however,  in  ad- 
dition, prohibit  any  company  covered  in 
1975  from  acquiring  de  novo  investment 
banking  companies  or  from  establishing 
branches  or  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
to  engage  only  in  Investment  banking  activi- 
ties under  the  authority  of  this  paragraph. 
WhUe  Congress  in  1970  felt  that  de  novo 
companies  engaged  In  grandfathered  activi- 
ties would  be  procompetltive,  this  factCMr 
shoiUd  not  outweigh  the  policies  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  Accordingly,  foreign 
banks  with  grandfathered  investment  bank- 
ing activities  or  affiliates  may  only  conduct 
such  actlvtites  directly,  if  engaged  in  before 
the  grandfathered  date,  or  Indirectly  through 
subsidiaries  acquired  on  or  before  the  grand- 
fathering date,  or  acquired  pursuant  to  a 
binding  written  contract  entered  into  before 
such  date. 

PEOEBAL   RESERVE   ACT    AUENOMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  BUl  would  amend 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  by  including  within  the 
definition  of  "bank"  any  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank  which  is  established  or  op- 
erattag  under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States.  The  ptirpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  Include  within  the  defimtlon  of 
bank,  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  all  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  estabUshed  under  State  law.  This 
amendment  is  thus  included  to  enstn-e  that 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
aU  such  branches  and  agencies  wUI,  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  be  treated  the  same 
as  any  other  member  bank. 

Section  5  of  the  BlU  would  also  amend  the 
second  paragraph  of  Section  1  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  by  adding  a  new  term — 
"federal  branch  bank" — wltlch  is  defined  to 
mean  any  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  estab- 
lished and  operating  under  section  18  of  the 
Fcweign  Bank  Act  of  1975,  This  term  Is 
then  included  within  the  definition  of 
"member  bank"  in  the  following  sentence. 
These  branches  wUl  be  speclflcaUy  required 
to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  Itself,  A  conforming  amendment 
is  also  made  to  the  first  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion 1  to  reflect  that  the  term  "bank"  will 
not  include  a  State  bank,  banking  associa- 
tion, and  trust  company,  and  any  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank  established  or  op- 
erating under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States  where  a  Federal  branch  bank 
Is  speclflcaUy  referred  to. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(1)  of  the  Bin  would 
amend  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  require  aU  branches  of  foreign  banks 
established  and  operating  under  Section  18 
of  this  BUl,  l.e,  federally  estabUshed 
branches,  to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  to  become  "Insured 
banks"  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

Section  8(2)  of  the  BUl  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  adding 
a  new  sentence  to  the  third  paragraph  there- 
of which  would  require  branches  of  foreign 
banks  established  and  operating  \xnder  Sec- 
tion 18  erf  this  BUl.  i.e.,  federally  established 
branches,  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  thetr  district 
in  a  sum  equal  to  8  per  centum  of  the  paid 
capital  stock  equivalent  required  to  be  de- 
poeited  by  the  foreign  bank  holding  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  to  establish  and  operate 
Btieh  federal  branch  bank,  which  would  be 
payable  in  the  same  manner  as  that  pre- 


scribed for  a  national  bank  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

SectlMi  6(3)  of  the  BiU  would  first  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  in  the 
sixth  paragraph  thereof  a  new  sentence 
which  would  provide  that  any  branch  of  a 
foreign  bank  established  and  operating  under 
section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975 
would  forfeit  aU  of  its  rights,  privUeges,  and 
franchises  under  that  section  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  should  it  fail  to  become 
a  memijer  bank  or  otherwise  fail  to  ccHnply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Any  noncompliance  with  or  violation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  would  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  applicable  to  na- 
tional baiilcs  as  set  forth  in  that  same  para- 
graph. 

Section  6(3)    would  also  add  a  provl:^  to 
the  above  new  sentence  which  would  pro- 
vide that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  m 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  any  reference  in  the 
provisions  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  a  member  bank 
or    national    banking    association    shall    for 
the  purpose  of  applying  any  restrictions  or 
limitations  in   any  such   provisions  to  any 
federal  branch  bank  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  dollar  equivalent  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  foreign  bank 
holding  a  certificate  of  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  such  federal  branch  bank. 
Several    provisions   of    the   Federal    Reserve 
Act  look  to  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of 
a  member  bank  for  imposing  certain  condi- 
tions  or   restrictions,    eg..    Federal    Reserve 
Bank  discount  of  paper  of  one  borrower  ( 12 
U.S.C.  345),  acceptances  by  member  banks 
(12  U.S.C.  372),  bank  acceptances  to  create 
dollar  exchange  (12  V£.C.  347c),  and  loans 
to  afiQliates  and  investment  in,  or  loans  on. 
Mieir  obligations   (12  U.S.C.  871c).  Since  a 
branch  of  a  foreign  bank  established  under 
Section   18  of   this  BUl  does  not  have   Its 
own  capital  stock  and  surplus,  the  parent 
foreign    bank's    capital    stock    and    surplus 
would  be  used  for  the  above-described  tests. 
Were    any   such    provisions    based    on    such 
branch's  coital  stock  equivalent,  it  would 
set   limits   so   low   as   to    make   any    such 
branch's   operations    unfeasible.    Since    the 
parent   foreign    bank    is    ultimately    liable 
for  the  debts  of  its  branch,   basing   these 
limitations  on  such  parent's  capital  and  sur- 
plus \b  a  reasonable  solution  and  one  that 
has  generally  been   adopted   by   the   States 
ctu-rently    licensing    branches.    However,    a 
second   proviso  is  also  added   which  would 
require  a  foreign  bank  with  more  than  one 
federal  branch  bank  In  any  State  to  aggre- 
gate the  accounts  of  all  such  branch  banks 
for  computing  any  at  the  above-described 
limitations,    e.g.    loans    to   aflUiates    by   all 
branches  in  that  State  would  be  aggregated 
against  the  parent's  capital  and  surplus. 

Sec.  7.  Section  7  of  the  BUl  would  amend 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  6  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  by  adding  a  new  provision 
at  the  end  thereof  designed  to  anticipate 
thoee  eireumstanees  which  indicate  when  a 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  effec- 
tively becomes  insolvent.  Since  a  branch  or 
agency  is  but  an  unincorporated  part  of  its 
parent  foreign  bank,  it  cannot  fit  within  the 
traditional  concept  of  Insolvency  as  applied 
to  most  Independent  legal  entitles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  new  provision  looks  to  those  in- 
stances where  the  parent  fc»'elgn  bank  loses 
its  license  or  certificate  of  authority  to 
operate  such  a  branch  or  agency,  or  when  a 
receiver  has  been  appointed  for  such  branch 
or  agency,  or  when  the  parent  foreign  bank 
is  declared  Insolvent  or  a  receiver  appointed 
therefor,  or  Is  dissolved  or  its  authority  or 
existence  is  otherwise  terminated  « 
cancelled  under  the  Jtirisdtctlon  of  Its 
incorporatl<». 

9bc.  8.  Section  8  of  the  BID  would  amend 
section  9  of  the  Fpderal  Reserve  Act  by  add- 
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ing   at   the  end   thereof  a   new   paragraph 
which  would  enable  branches  and  agencies 
of   foreign  banks   established   or  operating 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the  United 
States   to  become   members  of   the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Such  branches  or  agencies 
could  continue  to  exercise  all  powers  granted 
to  them  by  the  State  In  which  they  were 
established  or  operating  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  member  banks 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
of  law  as  a  State  member  bank  except  that 
( 1 )  the  branch  or  agency  could  use  the  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus  of  its  parent  foreign 
bank  for  the  purposes  of  computing  any  re- 
quirements, limitations,  or  restrictions  im- 
posed  under   the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    Act;    provided,    however,    that    any 
foreign    bank    which    has    more    than    one 
branch  or  more  than  one  agency  in  any  State, 
shall  be  required  to  aggregate  the  accounts 
of   all   such   branches   or   agencies   In   such 
State  for  the  pur->ose  of  computing  any  re- 
strictions  or   limitations   in   any  such "  pro- 
visions;   and    provided    further,    that   every 
such  branch  or  agency  would  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
its  district  in  an  amount  equal  to  either  six 
per    centum    of    the    paid-in    capital    sto»,k 
equivalent   which    is   required    under   SUte 
law   to    be   deposited   by   the   foreign   bank 
licensed  or  authorized  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate any  such  branch  or  agency,  or  If  there 
is  no  such  requirement  under  State  law.  six 
per   centum   of    the   paid-in   capital   stock 
equivalent   which    would    be    required   of   a 
foreign  bank  for  the  establishment  of  a  fed- 
eral branch  bank  in  the  place  in  which  It  is 
located;  and  (2)  nothing  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  would  authorize  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  appoint  examiners  to  examme  the 
home  office  or  foreign  branches  or  agencies  of 
the  foreign  bank  licensed  or  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  such  branch  or  agency, 
or  to  regtUate  the  organization  or  internal 
affairs  of  such   foreign   bank.  The  flrst  ol 
these  exceptions  recognizes  that  a  branch  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  bank  must  be  able  to 
utilize  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  its 
parent  foreign  bank  for  computing  limita- 
tions under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  else  it 
would  be  unable  to  operate  effectively.  How- 
ever, It  is  also  recognized  that  foreign  banks 
with  SUiewlde  branching  or  agency  systems 
should    be    required    to    aggregate    the    ac- 
counts of  all  such  branches  or  agencies  for 
the    purpose    of   computing    limitations.    In 
order  not  to  give  such  foreign  *>anks  a  com- 
petitive   advantage    over   State    banks    with 
sUnilar  Statewide   systems.   The  second  ex- 
ception recognizes  that  the  Board's  authority 
to  examine  and  regulate  a  foreign  bank  only 
applies  to  its  branches  and  agencies  (and  in- 
corporated   banking    subsidiaries)     in    this 
country,  as  such  foreign  bank's  home  office 
and  foreign  branches  and  agencies  are  sub- 
ject to  separate  examination  and  regulation 
by  the  banking  authorities  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Sec.  9.  Section  9  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof 
In  general.  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  limits  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  to  affiliates  and  Investments  in  the 
capital  stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  of  affiliates  which  may  be  made 
by  member  banks  to  twenty  per  centum  of 
such  member  bank's  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus. Within  the  foregoing  limitations.  Sec- 
tion 23A  also  requires  each  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  by  a  member  bank  to  an  affiliate 
to  be  secured  by  appropriate  collateral  whose 
market  value  is  at  least  20  per  centum  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  ei^tenslon  of 
credit.  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  in  general,  however,  to  foreign  bank 
affiliates  of  member  banks,  wholly-owned 
Edge  corporations  of  member  banks  or 
wholly-owned     subsidiaries    of    such     Edge 
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corporations.  In  order  to  give  branches  and 
agencies  of  foreign  banks  parallel  treatment 
to  that  afforded  domestic  banks.  Section  9 
would  not  apply     the  provisions  of  Section 
23A  to  (1)   any  extension  of  credit  by  such 
branch  or  agency  to  its  parent  foreign  bank, 
or  to  any  other  branch  or  agency  of  such 
foreign   bank;    (2)    any  extension   of  credit 
by  such  branch  or  agency  to  a  subsidiary, 
within   the   meaning   of   the   Bank   Holding 
Company   Act   of   1956.   as  amended,   of   Its 
parent  foreign  bank  which  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  and  does  no 
business  within  the  United  States  except  as 
an  Incident  to  its  international  or  foreign 
business;    and    (3)    any  extension   of   credit 
to  any  bank  holding  company  of  which  such 
branch    or    agency    is    a    subsidiary    or    to 
another   subsidiary    of    such    bank    holding 
company,  if  made  within  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act   of 
1975  and  pxirsuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  that  date.  The  first  exception  recog- 
nizes that  the  provisions  of  Section  23A  of 
the    Federal    Reserve    Act    logically    do   not 
apply    to    extensions    of    credit    between    a 
parent  bank  and  its  branches  and  agencies 
since  they  are  all  part  of  the  same  bank- 
ing    organization.     The     second     exceftlon 
parallels  to  a  certain  extent  the  exemption 
tin  Section  23A  for  foreign  bank  subsidiaries 
of   member   banks   and   wholly-owned   sub- 
sidiaries of  domestic  member  banks'  wholly- 
owned  Edge  corporations.  The  third  excep- 
tion   parallels    treatment    afforded    banking 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding   companies   In 
the    Bank    Holding    Company    Act    Amend- 
ments of  1966  by  grandfathering  extensions 
of  credit  made  within  one  year  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975, 
if  made  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(the  "Edge  Act")    In  four  respects: 

Section  10(1)  would  amend  the  second 
sentence  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Section 
25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  adding 
a  new  provision  that  would  give  the  Board 
the  power  to  waive  the  requirement  that  all 
directors  of  an  Edge  corporation  (corpora- 
tions organized  under  Section  25(a)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act)  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  facilitate  foreign 
bank  ownership  of  Edge  corporations. 

Section  10(2)  would  amend  the  second 
proviso  of  the  flrst  sentence  of  the  twelfth 
paragraph  of  Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  by  adding  a  new  provision  that 
would  give  the  Board  the  power  to  waive 
capital  and  surplus  limitations  imposed  on 
the  aggregate  liabilities  outstanding  of 
Edge  corporations.  This  new  provision 
would  benefit  both  foreign  bank-owned  and 
domestically-owned   Edge   corporations. 

Section  10(3)  is  a  conforming  amendment 
as  it  would  except  from  the  foreign  owner- 
ship prohibitions  of  the  thirteenth  para- 
graph of  Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  foreign  bank  ownership  approved 
under  the  new  last  paragraph  which  would 
be  added  to  the  section. 

Section  10(4)  would  add  a  new  paragraph 
to  Section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
which  would  allow  any  foreign  bank  or  any 
bank  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  State  of  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  which  is  owned  by  a  for- 
eign bank,  group  of  foreign  banks,  or  com- 
pany organized  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  which  owns  or  controls  a  for- 
eign bank,  to  own  and  hold  a  majority  of 
the  shares  of  an  Edge  corporation.  However, 
any  such  foreign  bank  ownership  would  re- 
quire prior  approval  of  the  Board  and  would 
be  upon  such'  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
may  prescribe.  Any  such  foreign  bank- 
owned  Edge  corporations  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  of  law  as  any  other  Edge 


corporation.  There  is  included  a  proviso, 
however,  that  the  Board  shall  not  approve 
any  such  foreign  ownership  and  holding  of 
the  majority  of  the  shares  of  an  Edge  cor- 
poration if,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  determines  that 
such  ownership  or  control  would  adversely 
affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  commerce  ol 
the  United  States  or  would  otherwise  not  be 
m  the  Interest  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly, while  these  provisions  do  permit  direct 
and  indirect  foreign  bank  ownership  of  Edge 
corporations,  they  also  give  the  Board  the 
explicit  power  to  consider  what  effects  for- 
eign bank  ownership  may  have  on  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL    BANK    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Src.  11.  Section  11  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
section  5133  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by  add- 
ing a  new  proviso  that  woxUd  allow  a  na- 
tional bank  to  be  formed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  foreign  bank,  as  defined  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  Any 
such  formation  would,  however,  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5169  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
Section  13  of  this  Bill. 

Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  the  BlU  would  amend 
Section  5146  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by 
adding  a  new  proviso  that  would  give  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  authority 
to  permit  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
directors  of  a  national  bank  to  serve  as  such 
without  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  Section  13  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
Section  5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  by  add- 
ing a  new  provision  which  would  give  the 
Comptroller  the  power  not  to  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  organization  for  a  national  bank 
whenever,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Comptroller  determines  that  It  would 
adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  or  would  other- 
wise not  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  such  certificate. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANKING  ACT  OF  1933 

Sec  14.  Section  14  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
Section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (c)  at  the  end  thereof 
which,  except  where  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  with  respect  to  any  member  bank 
that  is  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank, 
would  define  the  term  "affiliate"  to  Include 
the  foreign  bank  which  Is  licensed  or  au- 
thorized to  operate  such  branch  or  agency, 
any  other  branch  or  agency  of  such  foreign 
bank  and  any  affiliate  of  such  foreign  bank, 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of 
Section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  do  not 
contemplate  a  'bank"  which  is  but  a  branch 
or  agency  of  another  bank  and  not  a 
separately  incorporated  subsidiary  thereof. 

Sec  15.  Section  15(1)  is  a  conforming 
amendment  which  inserts  "or  section  2(c)" 
after  "section  2(b)"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
Section  20  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  This 
amendment  reflects  the  new  definition  of 
affiliate  In  Section  14  of  the  Bill. 

Section  15(2)  would  amend  Section  20  of 
tlie  Banking  Act  of  1933  by  adding  a  new 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  paragraph 
thereof  which  would  except  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  that  section  securities  affiliates 
of  a  member  bank  which  Is  a  subsidiary, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  of  a  bank 
holding  company  which  is  permitted  to 
retain  its  ownership  or  control  of  any  voting 
shares  of  any  such  organization  under  the 
grandfathering  provisions  of  section  4(1)  of 
this  Bill  as  they  would  amend  section  4(a)  (2) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
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or,  with  the  specific  Consent  of  U\e  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
under  section  4(c)  (9)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  Under  section  4(c)  (9) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Board 
lias  the  authority  to  exempt  from  the  pro- 
labitions  of  section  4  of  that  Act  shares 
owned  by  foreign  bank  holding  companies 
if  the  Board  determines  such  exemption  to  be 
ronslstent  with  the  purposes  of  that  Act  and 
in  the  public  interest.  Some  foreign  banks 
have  already  become  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  have  been  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  divest  their  Interests  In 
securities  affiliates  in  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  section  4(c)(9). 
Should  Congress  adopt  the  recommended 
Crandfatherlhg  of  the  securities  affiliates  of 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  the 
Board  could  reconsider  its  prior  divestiture 
orders  under  section  4(c)  (9)  and  allow  those 
few  foreign  bank  holding  companies  affected 
to  retain  their  securities  affiliates.  This  pro- 
vision would  ensure  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  would  conform  to 
any  such  retention  determination  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (9)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

Sec  16.  Section  16  would  amend  Section  21 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  by  amending 
clause  (B)  of  subslctlon  (A)  thereof  to  in- 
clude a  reference  to  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  similar  organization 
permitted  by  the  United  States  to  engage  la 
the  business  of  receiving  deposits  subject  to 
check  or  to  repayment  upon  presentation  of 
a  passbook,  and  subject  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  to  examination  and  regulation. 
Essentially,  this  amendment  recognizes  that 
a  foreign  bank  may  lawfully  engage  in  a 
deposit-taking  business  in  the  United  States 
through  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
branch  under  Section  18  of  the  Foreign  Bank 
Act  of  1076.  I'he  current  provisions  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  do  not  cover  such  a 
possibility  and  accordingly  an  amendment  is 
needed  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  con- 
flict between  the  federal  branch  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and  Section  21  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933  which  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
any  violation  of  Its  provisions. 

federal  deposit   insurance   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  17.  Section  17  of  the  Bill  directs  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975,  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  implementing  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  so  as  to  include  within  the 
coverage  of  such  Act,  branches  and  agendei 
of  foreign  banks  established  or  operating 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ESTABLISHMtNT   OP   FEDERAL   BRANCHES   BY 
FOREIGN    BANKS 

Sec.  18  Thla  section  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  federal  branches  by  foreign 
banks. 

Subsection  (a).  Paragraphs  (2),  (3)  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection  would  retain  the  posi- 
tion adopted  In  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  treating 
banks  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  foreign  banks  for  purposes  of  tha 
section.  It  should  be  noted.  however,*that  a 
"foreign  bank"  as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) 
must  be  a  "corporation  or  similar  organiza- 
tion" as,  for  example,  a  Joint  stock  associa- 
tion, a  maJorlLy  of  whose  capital  stock  is  not 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
firms  of  companies,  the  controlling  Interest 
in  which  18  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Foreign  banks  doing  business  as  sole 
proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  limited 
partnerships  may  not  obUln  a  federal  license 


to  establish  and  operate  a  United  States 
branch.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  United  States 
branch  of  a  bankrupt  foreign  bank  which  Is 
a  sole  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  limited 
^^►artnershlp  is  not  a  "banking  corporation" 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act 
and  hence  would  not  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  Accordingly,  a  conflict 
would  be  created  between  the  receivership 
provisions  of  subsection  (p)  of  this  Section 
and  the  bankruptcy  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act.  The  other  provisions  are 
self-explanatory. 

Subsection  (b).  Subsection  (b)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  of  any  State,  a  foreign 
bank  may,  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate  of 
authority  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, establish  and  operate  one  or  more 
branches  in  any  State;  provided,  however, 
that  no  foreign  bank  may  at  any  time  in  any 
State  have  both  a  branch  established  under 
this  section  and  a  branch  or  agency  estab- 
lished or  operating  under  the  laws  of  such 
State.  Under  the  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  in  Section  3  of  the 
Bill,  a  foreign  bank  will  not  be  permitted  to 
establish  any  such  branch  if  It  violates  the 
multi-State  prohibitions  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

Subsection  (c).  Subsection  (c)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  allow  a  foreign  bank, 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section,  to  convert  a  branch,  agency,  or 
wholly-owned  (except  for  directors'  qualify- 
ing shares)    subsidiary  bank  established  or 
organized    under    State    law,    to   a    federal 
branch  operating  under  this  section;    pro- 
vided,  however,   that   any   such   conversion 
could  not  be  In  contravention  of  State  law. 
In  any  such  case,  the  federal  branch  would 
assume  all  of  the  liabilities  of  the  converting 
branch,  agency,  tar  bank.  When  the  foreign 
bank  would  receive  Its  certificate  of  author- 
ity to  operate  such  a  federal  branch,  such 
branch  could  thereafter  be  operated  as  any 
other  federal  branch.  In  addition,  It  is  pro- 
vided that  such  foreign  bank,  if  it  Is  convert- 
ing a  State  branch,  may  retain  and  operate 
other  branches  in  that  State  as  additional 
branches  under  this  Section;  if  it  Is  convert- 
ing a  State  agency,  it  may  retain  and  operate 
any  other  agencies  In  such  State  as  additional 
branches  under  this  Section;  and.  if  it  is  con- 
verting a  State  bank,  it  may  retain  and  oper- 
ate any  branches  of  such  State  bank  as  addi- 
tional branches  under  this  Section.  However, 
m  any  such  retention,  such  foreign  bank 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  this  Section.  This  conversion  fea- 
ture woxild  give  a  foreign  bank  flexibility 
as  to  the  forms  of  organization  in  which  it 
wishes  to  conduct  Its  banking  business. 

This  subsection  would  also  give  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  the  power  to  permit 
the  foreign  bank  to  retain  and  carry  at  a 
value  to  be  determined  by  him  such  of  the 
assets  of  the  converted  State  branch,  agency, 
or  bank  that  do  not  conform  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements relative  to  assets  held  and  ac- 
quired by  branches  established  and  operating 
under  this  section. 

SubsecUon  (d).  Subsection  (d)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  give  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Cturency  the  power  to  require  such  infor- 
mation and  prescribe  such  application  forms 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Section. 

Subsection  (e).  Subsection  (e)  of  Section 
18  would  provide  that  the  Comptroller  must 
transmit  a  copy  of  any  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  to  operate  a  branch  un- 
der this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  State  bank  super- 
visory authority  of  the  St*te  where  the 
branch  is  to  be  located,  each  of  whom  shall 


have  thirty  days  to  respond  with  their  views 
and  recommendations. 

Subsection  (f).  Subsection  (f)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  prohibit  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  from  issuing  a  certificate  of 
authority  under  this  section  if  he  finds  the 
establishment  of  such  a  branch  would  either 
adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  would  other- 
wise not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  reaching  any  such  determination, 
he  shall  take  Into  account  written  comments 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  the  appropriate 
State  bank  supervisory  authority.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Cxirrency  In  deciding  every  ap- 
plication would  also  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  financial  and  managerial  resources 
and  future  prospects  of  the  parent  foreign 
bank  and  branch  concerned,  and  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served. 

Subsection  (g).  Subsection  (g)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  provide  for  the  Issuance 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority  to  a  foreign  bank  to 
establish  and  operate  a  branch  under  this 
section  once  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Section  have  been  complied 
with. 

Subsection  (h).  Subsection  (h)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  provide  that  upon  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  authority,  a  foreign 
bank  may  establish  and  operate  a  branch  at 
the  location  specified  in  the  certificate  and 
may  conduct  thereat  Its  banking  business 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  a 
national  bank  at  that  location,  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  SecUon  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  restrictions,  Umltations.  penalties 
and  liabilities  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  on 
national  banks  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Bank  Act  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  It  Is  provided,  however,  that  such 
branch  may  use  the  capital  stock  and  sur- 
plus of  its  parent  foreign  bank  In  comput- 
ing any  limitations  in  any  such  provisions 
based  on  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  a 
national  bank,  with  a  further  proviso  that 
any  foreign  bank  which  has  more  than  one 
federal  branch  In  any  State  shall  be  required 
to  aggregate  the  accounts  of  all  such 
branches  In  such  State  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  any  limitations  or  restrictions 
under  any  such  provision. 

Subsection  (I).  Subsection  (I)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  allow  a  foreign  bank 
which  has  established  a  single  branch  under 
this  Section  In  any  State  to  acquire  or  re- 
tain additional  branches  in  such  State  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  and  restrictions  a^i 
are  applicable  to  the  establishment  of 
branches  by  a  national  bank  if  the  principal 
office  of  such  national  bank  were  located  at 
the  same  place  as  the  Initial  branch  In  such 
State  of  such  foreign  bank. 

Subsection  (j).  Subsection  (J)  of  SecUon 
18  of  the  Bill  would  require  a  foreign  bank 
to  obtain  the  prior  approval  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  before  it  changes  the 
locaUon  of  any  branch  established  under 
this  section  and  require  it  to  file  with  the 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  an  amended 
certificate  if  It  changes  its  corporate  name 
or  the  duration  of  its  corporate  existence. 

Subsection  (k).  SubsecUon  (k)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  is  similar  to  the  ninth  para- 
graph of  Section  25  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  governing  foreign  branches  of  member 
banks.  In  order  to  properly  exskmine  the 
domestic  branches  of  foreign  banks,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  United  States  branches  should 
be  conducted  Independently  of  those  of  the 
principal  office  of  the  foreign  b»nk  and  its 
foreign  branches. 

Subsection  ( 1 ) .  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion   (1>    ct  Section   18  of  the  Bill  would 
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provide  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  the  power  to  appoint  examiners,  who 
woiUd  have  the  same  powers  as  examiners 
ol  national  banks,  to  make  yearly  examina- 
tions of  every  branch  established  and  operat- 
ing under  this  section  with  costs  to  be 
assessed  against  the  foreign  baiik  authorized 
to  establish  and  operate  such  branch.  Para- 
graph (2)  requires  the  foreign  bank  to  make 
reports  of  condition  for  each  branch  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  and  gives  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  the  power  to  call  for  additional 
reports  of  condition  and  special  reports  keep- 
ing him  informed  as  to  whether  the  branch 
is  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Paragraph  (3)  prescribes  penalties 
similar  to  those  imposed  on  national  banks 
(12  U.S.C.  164)  for  any  failure  to  make  a 
required  report. 

Subsection  (m).  Subsection  (m)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  require  a  foreign  bank, 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  branch  In  any 
State,  to  keep  on  deposit  at  a  national  bank 
In  the  State  where  the  branch  is  to  be 
located,  permissible  Investment  securities 
for  national  banks  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  greater  of  either  the  capmal  which  would 
be  required  of  a  national  bank  being  orga- 
nized at  that  location,  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  liabilities  of  such  branch,  including 
acceptances  but  excluding  accrued  expenses 
and  amounts  due  and  other  liabilities  to 
other  offices,  branches,  or  agencies  of,  and 
wholly-owned  (except  for  directors"  qualify- 
ing shares)  subsidiaries  of,  such  foreign 
bank.  This  subsection  would  further  give 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  the  power 
to  require  the  deposit  of  such  additional 
assets  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  financial  condition,  the 
protection  of  depositors,  and  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
would  also  have  to  approve  any  deposit  agree- 
ment covering  such  assets,  and  the  foreign 
bank  would  be  allowed  to  collect  interest 
on  all  securities  deposited. 

Subsection  (n).  Subsection  (n)  of  Section 
18  of  the  BUI  would  give  the  Comptroller  the 
power  to  require  every  foreign  bank  holding 
a  certificate  of  authority  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  to  hold,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  prescribe,  in  any  State  where  It 
has  established  a  branch  under  this  section 
assets  payable  In  the  United  States  or  United 
States  funds  in  an  amount  which  the  Comp- 
troller shall  prescribe  as  necessary  to  protect 
domestic  depositors  and  creditors  of  a  branch 
established  under  this  section.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  ensure  that  if  a  parent 
foreign  bank  becomes  insolvent  or  otherwise 
goes  into  liquidation  or  receivership  abroad 
there  wil  be  sufficient  assets  in  the  United 
States  to  protect  depositors  and  creditors  of 
the  branch  in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (o).  Subsection  (o)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  provide  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  authority  of  a  foreign  bank  to  operate 
a  branch  under  this  Section  would  be  auto- 
matically revoked  when  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered or  when  such  foreign  bank  is  dis- 
solved or  its  authority  or  existence  is  other- 
wise terminated  or  cancelled  in  the  country 
of  its  organization.  The  subsection  would 
also  give  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
the  power  to  revoke,  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  the  certificate  of  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  bank  to  operate  any 
branch  under  this  section  If  he  is  of  the 
opinion  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  foreign  bank  has  violated  or  failed 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
made  pursuant  thereto.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  may  restore  any  such  certifi- 
cate of  authority  upon  due  proof  of  com- 
pliance. The  standards  governing  the  Comp- 


trollers  actlcn — "cf  the  opinion"  or  "Has 
reasonable  catise  to  believe" — are  taken  from 
the  Financial  Institutions  Supenisory  Act 
of  1966  (12U.S.C.  1818(b)  (1)  ). 

Subsection  (p).  Subsection  (p)  of  Section 
18  of  the  BUI  would  provide  that  whenever 
the  certificate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  bank 
to  operate  a  branch  is  revoked,  or  whenever 
it  is  unable  to  satisfy  judgments  agalu.st  it 
in  the  United  States,  or  whenever  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shall  becom.e  satisfied 
of  the  insolvency  cf  a  foreign  bank,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  appoint  a 
receiver  to  take  possession  of  its  property  in 
any  State  of  the  United  States.  Thereafter, 
the  receiver  shall  exercise  the  same  rights. 
privUeges,  powers  nnd  authority  with  respect 
thereto  as  are  now  e.xercised  by  recovers  of 
national  banks  appointed  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  Pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  section  1821  cf  Title  12  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency must  name  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  as  rsceiver. 

Subsection  (q)  Subsection  (q)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  give  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  the  power  to  Issue  such  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  section,  to  prevent  evasions 
thereof  and  to  ensiure  proper  exercise  of  the 
powers  granted  therein. 

Subsection  (r).  Subsection  (r)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  wotUd  require  every  foreign 
bank  holding  a  certificate  of  authority  under 
this  section  to  appoint  an  agent  for  service 
of  process  in  every  State  where  It  establishes 
a  branch.  Such  appointment  would  be  filed 
at  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  at  the  office  of  the  State  bank 
supervisory  authority  in  the  State  where  the 
branch  was  located.  If  the  agent  shall  be  re- 
moved or  otherwise  become  Incapacitated  to 
receive  process,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
foreign  bank  to  appoint  another  agent.  If,  at 
any  time,  the  agent  or  an  officer  or  other 
agent  of  the  foreign  bank  cannot  be  served, 
service  may  be  made  upon  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  or  a  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  or  any  other  person  authorized 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  re- 
ceive process,  and  he  shall  cause  such  process 
to  be  either  personally  served  upon  the  for- 
eign bank  in  the  manner  authorized  by  the 
Jurisdiction  where  service  is  made,  or  by  reg- 
istered mail  at  the  post  office  address  kept 
in  the  records  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  that  purpose.  If  no  address  Is  avail- 
able, service  may  be  made  upon  the  bank 
supervisory  authority  of  the  foreign  bank's 
country  of  organizatvion. 

Subsection  (s).  Subsection  (s)  of  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  is  substantially  similar  to 
section  94  of  Title  12  of  the  United  States 
Code  applicable  to  national  banks  and  would 
provide  that  an  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  against  a  for- 
eign bank  holding  a  certificate  of  authority 
under  this  section  in  the  circuit  or  United 
States  district  court  of  the  district  in  which 
any  branch  established  under  this  section 
is  located,  or  In'any  State,  county,  or  munic- 
ipal court  in  the  county  or  city  in  which 
such  any  branch  established  tinder  this  sec- 
tion is  located  having  Jurisdiction  in  similar 
cases. 

Subsection  (t).  Subsection  (t)  of  Section 
18  of  th^  Bill  would  provide  civil  penalties 
for  any  violation  of  this  section  In  addition 
to  any  civil  or  criminal  penalties  already 
provided  by  law. 

Subsection  (u) .  Subsection  (u)  of  Section 
18  of  the  BUI  would  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  any  willful  violations  of  this  section 
substantially  similar  to  those  Imposed  under 
Section  8  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

JURISDICTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  19.  Section  19  of  the  BUI  would  amend 
Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  by  pro- 
viding a  new  section  1364  which  would  be 


Siibstantlally  slmUar  to  section  1348  of  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  applicable  to 
national  banks,  and  which  would  provide 
that  U.S.  District  Courts  would  have  original 
Jurisdiction  of  (1)  clvU  suits  brought  by  the 
United  States  or  by  direction  of  any  omcer 
.  thereof  against  a  foreign  bank  arising  out 
of  the  business  of  its  federal  branch  estab- 
lished under  Section  18  of  the  Bill.  (2)  any 
civil  action  against  any  foreign  bank  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  any  such  branch,  and  (3) 
any  action  by  a  foreign  bank  to  enjoin  t!e 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  his  appointed 
receiver. 

Section  19  of  the  Bill  would  al-o  ame:^d 
Title  28  cf  the  United  States  Code  by  pro- 
viding a  ne-.v  section  1107  which  would  be 
substantially  similar  to  section  1394  of  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  applicable  to 
national  banks  and  which  woiUd  provide 
that  actions  by  a  foreign  bank  against  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  arising  out  of 
the  business  of  a  branch  established  ttnder 
Section  18  of  thif  Bill  under  the  provisions 
of  any  Act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  any  such  branch,  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  Judicial  district  where  such  branch 
of  a  foreign  bank  is  located. 

UNITED     SIATES     CRIMINAL     CODE     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  20.  Section  20  of  the  BUl  would  amend 
the  United  States  Criminal  Code  to  ensure 
that  all  sections  applying  to  U.S.'  member 
banks  would  equally  apply  to  branches  and 
agencies  of  foreign  banks  established  under 
State  law  and  that  all  sections  applying  to 
national  banks  would  equally  apply  to  fed- 
eral branches  of  foreign  banks  established 
under  Section  18  of  this  Bill. 

BANK  protection  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  21.  Section  21  of  the  Bill  would  amend 
the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968  to  ensure 
that  all  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks  established  under  State  law  would 
maintain  the  same  minimum  security  devices 
as  are  required  of  State  member  banks,  and 
that  all  federal  branches  of -foreign  banks 
established  under  Section  18  of  this  BUI 
would  maintain  the  same  minimum  security 
devices  as  are  required  of  national  banks, 

TRUTH-IN-LENDING    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  22.  All  foreign  bank  branches  and 
agencies  established  under  State  law  would 
be  subject  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  by 
the  provisions  of  section  108(a)(1)(B)  of 
that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607)  as  aU  such  branches 
and  agencies  will  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  However,  the  provisions  in 
the  Act  with  respect  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  speak  only  of  national  banks. 
Accordingly,  Section  22  of  the  Bill  would 
amend  that  Act  to  ensure  that  federal 
branches  established  under  Section  18  of  the 
Bill  woiUd  be  subject  to  the  Act  and  would 
be  subject  to  the  Comptroller's  Jurisdiction 
in  enforcing  compliance  with  that  Act, 

FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTINC  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  23.  All  foreign  bank  branches  and 
agencies  established  under  State  law  would 
be  subject  to  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
by  the  provisions  of  section  621(b)  (1)  (B)  of 
that  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1681s)  as  all  such 
branches  and  agencies  will  be  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  However,  the 
provisions  in  that  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  speak  only  of 
national  banks.  Accordingly,  section  23  of 
the  BUI  would  amend  that  Act  to  ensure  that 
federal  branches  established  under  Section 
18  of  the  Bill  would  be  subject  to  the  Act 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  Comptroller's 
Jurisdiction  in  enforcing  compliance  with 
that  Act. 

INTERNATIONAL   INFORMATION   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  24.  Section  24  would  authorize  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  make  available  upon  request  examl- 
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nation,  operating,  or  condition  reports,  or 
other  Information  in  their  possession  of  State 
and  national  banks  to  the  banking  super- 
visory authority  of  a  foreign  covmtry,  on  the 
condition  that  such  foreign  banking  super- 
visory authority  would  also  agree  to  make 
available  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  similar  reports  or  other  in- 
formation  in   its  possession   of   banks   or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  its  country.  The 
applicable  United  States  bank  supervisory 
authority   could   request   these   reports  for 
foreign  banks  that  would  be  Joint  venture 
partners  of  a  U.S.  bank,  whether  In  the  U.S. 
or  in  such  foreign  country,  and  for  foreign 
banks  already  operating  or  applying  to  ac- 
quire a  branch,  agency,  office,  or  subsidiary 
in  this  country.  Foreign  banking  supervisory 
authorities  could  request  reports  for  national 
or  State  banks  which  have  or  propose  to  have 
a  branch,  agency,  office,  or  banking  subsidiary 
In  their  country,  including  a  Joint  venture 
banking  affiliate.  A  further  provision  Is  In- 
serted which  woiUd  ensure  that  any  reports 
transmitted  under  this  provision  coiUd  only 
be  divulged  to  officers,  employees  or  agents 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
Comptroller  of   the   Currency,   the   Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  foreign 
banking  supervisory  authority. 

FEDERAL    BANKING    LICENSE 

Sec.  25.  This  section  would  provide  for 
mandatory  federal  licensing  of  the  commer- 
cial banking  operations  of  foreign  banks  in 
this  covmtry,  whether  conducted  imder  State 
or  Federal  law. 

Subsection  (a).  Subsection  (a)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BUI  would  ^provide  that  the  terms 
"bank",     "company",     "control",     "foreign 
bank",  "foreign  country",  and  "subsidiary", 
as  used  In  this  section,  would  have  the  mean- 
ings assigned  to  them  In  section  2  of  the 
Bank    Holding    Company    Act    of    1956,    as 
amended.  Under  section  2(4)  of  the  BUI,  the 
term  "bank"  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Is  expanded   to   Include  branches  and 
agencies  of  foreign  banks.  It  does  not  in- 
clude, however,  representative  offices  of  for- 
eign banks.  Thus,  the  licensing  requirements 
of  this  section  wUl  apply  to  branches,  agen- 
cies and  subsidiary  banks  of  foreign  banks. 
The  term  "ComptroUer"  Is  also  defined  as 
meaning  the  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency". 
Subsection  (b).  Subsection  (b)  of  Section 
25  of  the  Bill  would  provide  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  requirements  imposed  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, no  foreign  bank  or  group  of  foreign 
banks,  and  no  company  (1)  which  Is  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
and  which  controls  a  foreign  bank,  (2)  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  a  foreign  bank,  or  (3)  of 
which  control  Is  held,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  shareholders  of  a  foreign  bank,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  companies  controlled  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, control,  establish,  operate,  organize, 
acquire  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets 
of,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with,  as  the  case 
may  be,  any  bank  located  In  any  State  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  such  foreign  bank,  group  of  foreign 
banks,  or  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  received  a  federal  banking  license  to, 
directly  or  indirectly,  control,  establish,  op- 
erate, organize,  acqtUre  all  or  substantiaUy 
all  of  the  assets  of,  or  merge  or  consolidate 
with  such  bank  from  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency  under  this  section,  or  sbaU  have 
received  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  under  section  5169  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (for  a  na- 
tional bank  charter),  or  section  18  of  the 
Foreign  Bank   Act  of   1976    (for  a  federal 
branch  bank).  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  any  bank. 


directly  ot  Indirectly,  controlled,  established, 
operated,  organized,  merged  or  consolidated, 
or  aU  or  substantially  all  of  the  assets  of 
which  were  acquired,  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Foreign  Bank  Act  of  1975, 
if  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  that  Act,  such  foreign 
bank,  group  of  foreign  banks  or  company 
shaU  register  with  the  Comptroller  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller,  which  shall 
include  such  information  with  respect  to 
the  financial  condition  and  operations,  and 
management  of  such  foreig^n  bank,  group  of 
foreign  banks  or  company  and  such  bank 
or  banks,  as  the  Comptroller  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Subsection  (c).  Subsection  (c)  of  Section 
25  of  the  Bill  would  give  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  the  power  to  require  such  in- 
formation and  prescribe  such  application 
forms  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Section.  - 

Subsection  (d).  Subsection  (d)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BUI  woiUd  require  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Currency  to  retain  a  copy  of  any  appU- 
catlon  received,  and  to  transmit  the  original 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is 
given  the  power  to  determine  whether  the 
ComptroUer  should  issue  a  federal  banking 
license.  The  ComptroUer  is  also  required  to 
transmit  copies  of  any  appUcations  received 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  who  are  to  submit  their 
views  and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (e).  Subsection  (e)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BUI  would  prohibit  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  from  issuing  a  license  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  taking 
into  accoimt  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  a  federal  banking  Ucense  would 
adversely  affect  the  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  or  would  other- 
wise not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  every  appUcatlon,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  also  to  take  into  account  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller on  the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources of  the  applicant  and  banks  con- 
cerned and  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served. 

Subsection  (f).  Subsection  (f)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BlU  would  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shaU  direct  the  Comp- 
troller to  Issue  a  Ucense  under  this  section, 
once  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
have  been  complied  with. 

Subsection  (g).  Subsection  (g)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BlU  wotUd  provide  that  a  federal 
banking  license  issued  to  a  foreign  bank, 
group  of  foreign  banks  or  company  under 
this  Section  would  be  automatlcaUy  revoked 
when  any  other  approval,  certificate,  charter 
or  license  it  may  have  to,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, control,  establish,  operate,  organize, 
acquire  all  or  substantiaUy  aU  of  the  assets 
of,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  the  bank 
for  which  the  license  has  been  issued,  has 
been  revoked,  cancelled,  or  otherwise  termi- 
nated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (h).  Subsection  (h)  of  Section 
25  of  the  BUI  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  and  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency the  power  to  Issue  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
duties  and  functions  under  this  section  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  prevent  evasions  thereof  and 
to  ensure  proper  exercise  of  the 
granted  therein. 

Subsection  (1).  Subsection  (1)   of  Section 
25  of  the  BlU  would  provide  criminal  penal- 


powers 


ties  for  any  wUlful  violations  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Section. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec.  26.  Section  26  wovUd  provide  that  if 
any  provision  of  the  Act  or  the  application 
thereof  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  mul- 
tinational banking  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  key  features  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system.  Its  emergence  as 
a  dominant  force  reflects  the  growing 
worldwide  integration  of  commercial  and 
capital  markets,  an  element  of  which  is 
expanding  foreign  investment,  a  subject 
which  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  explored  in  a 
series  of  hearings  last  year. 

An  Important  dimension  of  the  trend 
toward  global  banking  is  the  growth  of 
foreign  bank  activity  in  the  United 
States.  Over  the  last  7  years,  foreign 
bank  assets  in  the  United  States  have 
grown  from  less  than  $7  billion  to  more 
than  $38  billion,  and  are  now  equal  to 
more  than  a  tliird  the  level  of  U.S.  bank 
assets  abroad.  More  than  60  foreign 
banks  have  operations  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
they  ciurently  swxoimt  for  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  all  commercial  loans  in  this 
country. 

In  light  of  its  growth  and  size,  foreign 
banking  in  the  United  States  has  signif- 
icant ramifications  for  U.S.  financial  and 
monetary  policy  as  well  as  for  the  inter- 
national financial  system.  It  has  also  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  domestic 
bank  competition. 

Moreover,  since  U.S.  banks  operating 
abroad  do  so  within  a  framework  of  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  regulation,  UJS. 
policy  toward  foreign  banking  affects 
the  climate  for  U.S.  bank  operations 
abroad. 

Yet  despite  these  important  national 
and  international  ramifications,  foreign 
bank  operations  in  the  United  States 
are  governed  almost  exclusively  by  State 
law.  The  United  States  has  no  compre- 
hensive policy  toward  foreign  banking 
and  thus  the  States  must,  and  indeed 
are  largely  free  to,  develop  policies  of 
their  own.  However,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived  or  intentioned,  exclusive  State 
jurisdiction  provides  great  potential  for 
regulatory  conflict  and  leaves  the  resolu- 
tion of  important  matters  of  national 
and  international  policy  to  jurisdictions 
imequipped  to  grapple  with  the  broader 
national  issues  involved. 

The  consequence  is  a  patchwork  of 
conflicting  law^  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  activities  of  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  States,  foreign 
banking  is  prohibited  altogether.  In 
others  it  is  permitted  but  subject  to 
special  constraints.  Foreign  banks  can 
engage  in  multistate  banking,  but  U.S. 
banks  cannot.  Few  foreign  banks  belong 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  while 
most  large  U.S.  banks  do.  Foreign  banks 
can  engage  in  nonbanking  activities,  but 
U.S.  banks  cannot.  And  nonbanking  ac- 
tivities by  foreign  banks  are  subject  to 
few,  if  any,  constraints. 

It  was  to  resolve  these  conflicts  and 
establish  a  national  policy  on  foreign 
banking  in  the  United  States  that,  I  along 
with  Senators  Sparkhan,  McInttre,  and 
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Tower,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  introduced  S.  4205  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. That  bill  focuses  attention  on  this 
important  issue  as  well  as  other  issues 
relating  to  multinational  banking  and 
foreign  investment.  And  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  join  in  introducing  it  again. 

To  help  in  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion on  these  important  issues,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  important  and 
useful  study  done  by  Franklin  Edwards 
and  Jack  Zwick  for  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  entitled  "Foreign 
Banks  in  the  United  States:  Activities 
and  Regulatory  Issues."  It  surveys  the 
economic  developments  giving  rise  to  in- 
creased foreign  banking  in  the  United 
States,  the  scope  and  nature  of  such  ac- 
tivity, the  pattern  of  U.S.  regulation,  and 
suggestions  for  legislation  made  to  date. 
In  addition,  it  analyzes  such  controver- 
sial issues  as  international  reciprocity, 
competitive  equality,  multistate  branch- 
ing, foreign  bank  securities  affiliates,  de- 
posit insurance  coverage,  reserve  require- 
ments, the  implications  of  foreign  owner- 
ship and  control  and  the  effect  of  foreign 
banking  on  U.S.  monetary  policy  and  the 
soimdness  of  the  banking  system.  While 
I  reserve  judgment  on  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  Edwards-Zwick  study  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  complex  issues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Banks  in  the  United  St.vtes  : 

Activities  and  Regulatory  Issues 

(By  FraiikUn  R.  Edw.^rds  and  Jack  Zwick*) 

INTRODUCTION 

During  recent  years  the  operations  of  for- 
eign-owned financial  institutions  in  the 
United  States  have  expanded  dramatically. 
The  number  of  new  foreign  banks  operating 
here  has  increased.  Also  there  has  been  a 
I  marked   increase   in   the   assets  of   foreign- 

owned  banks  e3tabll3he<l  here  many  years 
ago.  Today  more  than  100  foreign  banks  have 
,  faculties  In  the  United  States  with  total  U.S. 
assets  of  some  $35  billion,  and  the  cormner- 
clal  and  industrial  loans  of  these  banks  have 
grown  to  nearly  10 T  of  all  siich  loans  In  the 
United  States.  (See  Table  I) 

This  expansion  has  occurred  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  Eup3rvi3lon  of  individual 
states  since  there  is  U3  unified  federal  regu- 
latory structure  wliich  applies  to  foreign- 
owned  institution':.  In  the  absence  of  a  co- 
herent federal  pcUcy,  each  Individual  state 
has  adopted  its  own  regulatory  postures  with 
respect  to  foret?;n-owned  Institutions.  It  is 
not  surprl-ing,  therefore,  that  various  pro- 
posals have  been  advanced  to  place  foreign 
Instituticus  under  federal  purview.  During 
the  past  18  month;,  several  prc^osals  have 
been  introduced  In  the  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of 
foreign  banks. 

Congressmen  Patman '  and  Rees  -  Intro- 
duced bills  that  would  among  other  things: 

1.  Subnitnte  federal  regulation  for  state 
regulation  of  forel"jn  banking: 

2.  Require  that  any  foreign  bank  doing 
business  only  through  a  subsidiary  and  only 
In  one  stat-"; 

3.  Reoulre  that  fcrelf'n  banks  divest  them- 
selves of  all  non-conforming  assets  within  a 
two-year  nerlod. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
recently  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
place  foreign  banking  activities  under  tighter 
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fsderai    control.'    The    proposed    legislation 
would : 

1.  Require  that  virtually  all  foreign 
branches,  agencies.  Investment  companies, 
and  subTidiaries  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  b2  fully  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  federal  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act; 

2.  Reqi-ire  that  all  foreign  banks  estab- 
liilUnj;  new  operations  in  the  U.S.  obtain  a 
ferieral  bai^.king  license  from  the  Comp- 
troll"r: 

.3.  Enable  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  i'rsue  nnfionnl  charters  to  foreign  banks 
where  up  to  h^lf  of  the  directors  may  be 
for?i';ncr-;. 

4.  Rcqiuro  all  cjci'-.tin:;  foreign  banking  af- 
fiH-itCj  to  re^i-tT  with  the  Comptroller;  and. 

d.  Require  all  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  to  carry  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

Of  special  significance  in  the  Federal  Re- 
s?rve'.3  In!!  is  the  "prardfather  clause"  pro- 
vision, which  would  permit  foreign  banks 
now  operating  in  the  U.S.  to  retain  eKlsthig 
operations  permar.ently  even  though  such 
activities  would  be  prohibited  by  the  bill  in 
the  future. 

The  purpcse  of  this  paper  Is  to  help  place 
these  and  other  pro-osnls  in  perspective — 
i.e.  to  provide  the  background  information 
on  foreign  bank  activity  in  the  United 
States  necessary  to  evaluate  the  current 
situation,  and  to  develop  criteria  for  eval- 
uating various  schemes  which  have  been 
advanced  to  restructure  the  present  regiila- 
tory  framework. 

Heccnt  economic  dcrclopmenis 

This  paper  Is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
prepared  for  Congress  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign bank  activity  in  the  U.S.  since  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
In  1966.'  During  the  intervening  years,  in- 
ternational trade  and  finance  have  become 
much  more  important  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
In  ccntrast  to  other  Industrialized  countries, 
the  United  States  had  until  recently  not 
been  very  dependent  on  other  economies  due 
to  the  abundance  of  resources  available  at 
home,  large  domestic  rharkets,  and  a  large. 
skUled  work-force.  As  indigenous  sources  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  oil,  Iron,  and  nickel, 
have  begun  to  run  low,  foreign  sourcing  has 
become  more  Important.  Simultaneously, 
technological  developments,  economies  of 
scale,  and  marketing  opportuniltes  abroad 
have  encouraged  firms  to  develop  global 
strategies.  Consequently,  U.S.  Involvement 
and  dependence  on  International  trade  and 
Investment  have  Increased  significantly,  in 
both  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Prcduct. 

This  increased  U.S.  participation  in  world 
trade  &r.d  Investment,  together  with  a  rap- 
idly growing  volume  of  international  trans- 
actions generally,  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  wider  range  of  financial  services  in  support 
of  these  activities.  Large  banks  have  estab- 
lished operations  in  many  foreign  locations 
to  finance  trade  and  to  attend  to  the  numer- 
ous needs  of  their  major  corporate  custom- 
ers. An  internationalization  of  banking  has 
resulted,  characterized  by  banks  and  banking 
consortia  operating  through  branches,  af- 
filiates, and  subsidiaries  In  a  large  number 
of  banking  markets,  both  geographically  and 
functionally. 

The  overall  dimension  and  geographic 
focus  of  American  bank  participation  in  this 
expansion  can  be  seen  from  Tables  II,  HI, 
IV,  and  V.=^  As  these  statistics  suggest,  sev- 
eral U.S.  banks  have  acquired  worldwide 
branch  and  affiliate  networks  during  the  past 
ten  years,  thereby  becoming  truly  multina- 
tional institutions.  American  banks  have 
also  made  numerous  foreign  investments 
through  Edge  and  Agreement  corporations 
set  up  under  th%  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  The  total  assets  held  abroad  by 
VJ3.  banks  exceed  $125  billion,  more  than 


four  times  the  present  assets  of  foreign  banks 
in  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  U.S.  banks  have  expanded 
tlieir  activities  Into  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cialized financial  operations  Including  devfel- 
opment  finance,  factoring,  installment  fi- 
nance, equipment  leasing,  and  mutual  fund 
management  operations.  They  have  also  en- 
tered into  Investment  banking  activities 
abro.-»d  that  they  are  not  permitted  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  b.inks  and  their 
overseas  operations  not  only  service  forei^^u 
ailUiates  cf  U.S.  c;rpcr.it;o:u;  tliny  cc  .",  sj 
active  in  the  domestic  markets  of  forei'^'U 
coiuili-lcs  la  which  they  are  located,  serving 
local  as  v.ell  ,^s  third-country  customers.  The 
U.S.  banks  are  trisurpassed  In  the  worldwide 
scope  r.nd  range  cf  fin:-.ncial  services  they 
provide.  It  is  within  the  context  of  there 
br.nking  de"elopment  that  the  so-called  in- 
vasion of  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign  banks 
must  be  analyzed  and  appraised. 

Other  economic  factor  have  also  contri- 
bvited  to  the  growth  of  foreign  banking  In 
the  U.S.  and  to  multinational  banking  In 
general.  Unprecedented  levels  of  activity 
have  developed  in  the  eurocurrency  markets, 
and  the-c  markets  have  become  more  closely 
linked  to  n:itional  currency  markets.  The 
United  States  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant link  In  the  International  financial 
network  due  to  the  sheer  size  of  its  financial 
mar'-et,  the  Important  role  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar, and  the  relative  weight  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  consumption  In  the  whole  econ- 
omy. Most  recently,  prices  cf  oil  and  ct'irr 
commodities  have  brought  severe  economic 
and  political  difficulties  to  both  Industrial- 
ized and  developing  countries.  This  develop- 
ment, coupled  with  worldwide  capital  short - 
aees,  floating  exchange  rates,  and  global  In- 
fiation.  has  forced  a  realization  that  our  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problems  are  Inextric- 
ably interwoven  with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  trends  depicted  above  together  with 
such  recent  developments  as  the  foreign  ex- 
change problems  of  several  major  banks 
make  the  regulation  of  foreign  banks  (and, 
for  that  matter,  all  multinational  banks)  far 
more  urgent  and  complicated  than  In  1966. 
The  development  of  a  coherent  and  compre- 
hensive regulatory  structure  should  be  given 
high  priority.  Ways  must  be  found  to  main- 
tain orderly  money  markets,  trade,  and  In- 
vestment, and,  above  all,  to  allocate  Increas- 
ingly scarce  resources,  capital,  and  products 
on  a  global  basis. 

Legislciiive  directions 

Three  thrusts  for  regulatory  reform  are 
clearly  identifiable.  The  first  seeks  to  pre- 
serve the  basic  characteristics  of  our  present 
regulatory  structure — the  dual  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  separation  of  commercial  and 
investment  banking  functions.  The  second 
seeks  to  develop  some  type  of  transnational 
regulatory  machinery  to  promote  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  competitive  banking  and  fi- 
nancial structure  on  a  global  basis.  Propo- 
nents of  this  view  are  persuaded  that  the 
present  nationalistic  regulatory  structures 
fall  to  provide  either  adequate  safeguards 
for  depositors  or  sufficient  control  by  Indi- 
vidual countries  over  their  money  supplies. 
Officials  have  also  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned that  the  rules  and  administrative 
procedures  affecting  International  markets 
may  lack  precision  and  adequate  remedies 
for  dealing  with  liquidity  or  solvency  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  In  foreign-owned  bank- 
ing entities.  A  final  legislative  thrust  en- 
deavors to  assure  that  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
banks  are  treated  eqtially  and  equitably  un- 
der U.S.  banking  laws. 

The  succeeding  sections  of  this  paper  will 
discviss  the  existing  regulatory  framework 
for  licensing  and  monitoring  the  activities  of 
foreign  bank  entities  in  the  United  States, 
the  scope  and  nature  of  foreign  bank  activi- 
ties here,  and  the  major  controversial  issues 
which  have  arisen  because  of  these  actlvl< 
ties.  V.'e  conclude  with  our  recommendations;, 
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More  than  10  foreign  banking  corpora- 
k  tions  conduct  business  activities  In  the  Unlt- 
'  ed  States  using  severed  major  operating 
forms — i.e.  the  representative  office,  the 
agency,  the  branch,  and  the  subsidiary  oper- 
ating under  bank  or  trust  company  charter. 
A  few  foreign  banking  corporations  have  also 
chartered  Investment  companies  in  New 
York  State  where  the  banking  law  makes 
provision  for  this  form  of  entity.  Some  for- 
eign banks  or  foreign  banking  groups  have 
also  become  foreign  bank  holding  compan- 
ies in  compliance  with  the  Federal  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  in  1956,  as  amended 
in  1970.  These  holding  companies  are  reg- 
istered with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  own  numerous 
banks  located  in  several  states,  and  oper- 
ate many  agencies  and  branches,  most  of 
which  are  located  In  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia. Finally,  a  niunber  of  foreign  bank- 
ing corporations  are  minority  shareholders 
in  United  States  banks  which  they  do  not 
control,  and  have  made  both  controlling  and 
non-controlling  investments  in  security  af- 
filiates In  the  United  States.  Table  VI  Indi- 
cates the  organizational  entitles  operated 
by  the  foreign  banking  corporations  and  the 
states  in  which  these  entitles  are  domi- 
ciled, as  of  1973. 

To  ascertain  U.S.  regulatory  practices  per- 
taining to  foreign  banking  corporations,  one 
must  look  to  the  statutes  and  the  policies 
of  Individual  states.  (An  exception  is  the 
law  pertaining  to  foreign  bank  holding  com- 
panies, which  Is  summarized  In  Appendix  I.) 
Attitudes  differ  among  the  states  regarding 
foreign  banks,  and,  consequently,  options 
open  to  foreign  banking  corporations  are 
not  uniform  among  states.  There  are  ten 
states  whose  laws  specifically  permit  some 
form  of  foreign  banking  activity.  These  are: 
Alaska,  California,  Oeorgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Washington.  Of  the  eight  states  which  per- 
mit branches,  five  now  have  operating  for- 
eign branches — Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Oregon  and  Washington.  Sixteen 
states  specifically  prohibit  foreign  banking, 
and  the  laws  of  the  remaining  twenty-six 
states  are  silent.  For  the  most  part,  those 
states  which  have  received  and  continue  to 
receive  applications  from  foreign  branches 
for  licenses  or  charters  process  them  In  the 
same  way  as  they  do  applications  from  do- 
mestic banks. 

As  a  practical  matter,  foreign  banking 
corporations  desirous  of  penetrating  the 
American  market  have  sought  primarily  to 
form  entitles  In  New  York  and  California, 
although  more  recently  they  have  begun  to 
operate  in  Illinois  as  well.  These  locations 
are  attractive  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  country's  com- 
mercial and  international  financial  transac- 
tions originate  In  these  states.  The  regula- 
tions of  these  three  states,  therefore,  are 
particularly  relevant  to  understanding  the 
present  controversy  over  foreign  bank  oper- 
ations. 

In  New  York,  California,  and  nilnois  agen- 
cy and  branch  licenses  are  granted  for  a  fixed 
time  period  by  the  respective  state  superin- 
tendents of  banking  and  the  state  banking 
boards,  and  may  be  revoked  for  cause.  New 
York  chartered  trust  companies  and  invest- 
ment companies  (both  domestic  and  foreign) 
differ  from  agencies  and  branches  in  that 
they  are  granted  perpetual  charters  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  banking  board.  Un- 
like California,  New  York  and  nilnols  do  not 
require  that  representative  offices  be  licensed, 
the  rationale  being  that  these  offices  do  not 
engage   in  actual   banking  business. 

The  four  major  aspects  of  state  banking 
law  of  greatest  concern  are  capital  reqiUre- 
ments,  lending  reslalctloiu,  deposit  func- 
tions, and  reserve  requirements.  In  New  York, 
CalifornU,  and  lUlnola  the  banking  laws  es- 
tablish minimum  capital  stock  requirements 


for  subsidiary  bank  and  trust  companies.  In 
practice  the  banking  departments  require  Ini- 
tial funds  greater  than  the  statutory  mlnl- 
mtims  as  well  as  subsequent  Injections  of 
capital  based  on  location  and  scope  of  opera- 
tions. While  the  formation  of  branches  and 
agencies  does  not  require  capital  injections, 
the  state  banking  departments  test  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  parent  bank's  capital  before 
licensing  such  entitles.  Additionally,  a  statu- 
tory provision  for  branches  and  agencies  Is 
essentially  analogous  to  a  capital  require- 
ment. State  laws  oblige  such  licensees  to  hold 
specific  types  of  assets  in  the  individual  states 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  108';!  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  liabilities  payable  at  or 
through  the  agencies  or  branches.  These  as- 
sets must  be  payable  in  the  United  States, 
in  U.S.  funds,  or  with  the  specific  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  state  banking  superintendents, 
m  funds  clearly  convertible  into  U.S.  funds. 
Finally,  New  York  law  requires  branches  to 
deposit  specified  securities  or  cash  equal  to 
5%  of  total  liabilities  in  an  account  in  the 
banking  superintendent's  name. 

With  respect  to  lending  restrictions,  state 
laws  set  forth  size  restrictions  on  individual 
loans  for  subsidiary  banks,  trust  companies, 
and  branches— normally,  10%  of  the  banks' 
capital  stock,  svu-plus  and  undistributed 
profits.  (Loans  to  XJS.  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  usually  exempt  from 
such  lending  restrictions.)  The  branch  or 
agency  form  of  entity  is  advantj^eotis  to 
many  banks  because  the  resi*Ictlon  on 
branch  or  agency  lending  Is  related  to  the 
capital  of  the  parent  Institution,  in  contrast 
to  the  restrictions  Imposed  on  subsidiaries. 

The  state  laws  provide  that  only  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  branches  of  foreign 
banks  (in  New  York  and  Illinois)  may  ac- 
cept deposits.  Agencies  and  Investment  com- 
panies, although  prohibited  from  accepting 
deposits,  are  permitted  to  maintain  what 
are  termed  "credit  balances  ".  When  properly 
used,  these  credit  balances  represent  monies 
held  by  the  Investment  companies  or  agen- 
cies which  arise  out  of,  or  are  incidental  to, 
the  exercise  of  their  lawful  powers.  Invest- 
ment companies  are  permitted  to  accept  de- 
posits only  If  they  have  branch  offices  out- 
side the  states  where  they  are  chartered,  and 
only  then  with  state  banking  board  approval. 
Since  1973  agencies  In  California  have  been 
Ijermltted  to  accept  deposits  from  abroad. 

Branches  of  foreign  banking  corporations 
are  required  to  maintain  the  same  levels  of 
reserves  against  deposits  as  do  state  char- 
tered banks.  State  banking  superintendents 
have  the  power  to  require  state  chartered 
banks  owned  by  foreigners  and  branches  of 
foreign  banks  to  make  good  any  encroach- 
ment on  reserves  and  to  levy  assessments  for 
reserve  deficiencies.  Agencies  and  Investment 
companies  are  exempt  from  malntaning  re- 
serves on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  ac- 
cept deposits. 

In  addition,  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recently  sought  voluntary  compliance 
with  tighter  reserve  requirements,  both 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banking 
corporations  were  urged  to  comply.  This  re- 
quest for  maintenance  of  reserves  against  de- 
posits from  abroad  included  the  "due  to  head 
office"  accounts  as  well.  State  banking  de- 
partment spokesmen  report  that  compliance 
with  this  request  has  been  excellent. 

In  most  areas  there  has  been  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  among  the  state  banking 
departments  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
although  the  Federal  Reserve  has  no  statu- 
tory authority  over  foreign  banking  opera- 
tions. For  example,  branches  of  foreign- 
owned  banks  have  traditionally  been  sub- 
ject to  state-imposed  Interest  rate  ceilings 
and  reserve  requirements  which  closely 
parallel  federal  requirements.  Also,  when 
the  VPCR  guidelines  were  In  effect,  foreign 
banking  entitles  were  subject  to  these  guide- 
lines just  as  were  domestic  banks.  Finally, 
foreign   banks  submit  monthly  reports  of 


conditions  both  to  the  state  banking  super- 
intendents and  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
in  these  reports  supply  specific  data  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

THE   SCOPE   AND   NATT7RE    OP   FOREIGN    BAN'K 
ACnVITT 

Agencies 

Tlie  foreign  "agency  banks"  are  impor- 
tant both  numerically  and  in  terms  of  asset 
size.  As  of  April  31,  1974,  the  33  agencies  of 
foreign  banking  corporations  in  New  York 
held  assets  in  excess  of  $15  billion.  Twenty- 
eight  agencies  licensed  by  California  re- 
ported more  than  $3  billion  In  assets.  While 
there  are  marked  differences  among  agen- 
cies, many  of  these  banking  offices  have 
common  characteristics.  They  finance  trade 
and  Investment  between  the  United  States 
and  their  home  countries.  They  buy,  sell, 
pay,  and  collect  bills  of  exchange.  Many  of 
the  agencies  manage  the  doUar  balances  of 
their  parents  and  sister  Institutions  and 
administer  their  dollar  needs.  Many  act  as 
agents  of  central  banks  and  other  home- 
country  governmental  Institutions.  Liquid 
balances  are  characteristically  placed  either 
in  the  domestic  federal  funds  and  Interbank 
markets  or  abroad  in  the  eurocurrency  mar- 
kets. A  few  of  the  agencies  are  regular  bor- 
rowers of  dollars  which  are  exported  to 
capital-scarce  home  market  borrowers. 

The  agencies  rely  on  two  principal  sources 
of  funds.  Approximately  half  the  agencies' 
resources  are  obtained  from  parent  or  sister 
institutions.  Until  recently  It  was  not  un- 
common for  agencies  to  attract  deposits 
from  U.S.  corporations  In  the  name  of  par- 
ent or  sister  Institutions  which  the  latter 
would  redeposlt  In  their  captive  U.S.  agen- 
cies. This  subterfuge  permitted  agencies  to 
conform  with  restrictions  imposed  on  their 
deposit  gathering  activities  whUe  at  the 
same  time  allowing  them  to  attract  short- 
dated  deposits.  Agencies  borrow  the  re- 
mainder of  their  funds  in  the  Interbank  and 
federal  funds  naarkets  (where  they  are  both 
fictlve  borrowers  and  lenders)  and  from  cor- 
porate and  bank  customers  (the  latter 
amount  to  approximately  10  Ci  of  their  total 
liabilities) . 

A  few  of  the  agencies  work  closely  with 
sister  "trust  company"  entitles  In  the  United 
States.  The  related  trust  companies  operate 
under  special  letter  agreement  with  the  state 
banking  departments  and  do  not  accept 
deposits.  The  trust  companies  exist  essen- 
tially to  Invest  in  the  equities  of  home  coun- 
try corporations  whose  securities  are  listed 
and  traded  In  the  American  equities  mar- 
kets. 

Branches 

As  the  name  implies,  branches  are  direct 
extensions  of  the  foreign  banking  corpora- 
tions and  are  empowered  by  statute  to  con- 
duct a  general  banking  business.  Including 
the  right  to  receive  deposits  (both  time  and 
demand)  from  local  and  foreign  interests. 
Most  branches  of  foreign  banks  are  located 
in  New  York  (See  Table  VI)  where  their 
principal  business  activities  relate  to  the 
financing  of  trade,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, and  Investment  of  liquid  dollar  bal- 
ances. 

Certain  foreign  branches  have  a  retail 
orientation  and  are  actively  engaged  in  con- 
sumer lending  and  the  solicitation  of  per- 
sonal accounts.  Most  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished branches  in  New  York  belong  to  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe. 
The  clients  of  these  branches  are  frequently 
the  subsidiaries  of  home-country  corporate 
clients.  The  branches  also  extend  loans  to 
U.S.  based  International  companies  whose 
affiliates  abroad  are  clients  of  the  branches' 
head  offices.  A  few  of  the  foreign  branches 
are  very  active  In  arbitrage  operations  be- 
tween the  euro-dollar  and  federal  funds 
markets  as  weU  as  In  the  New  York  foreign 
exchange  market.  Until  recently,  when  cer- 
tain British-owned  banks  began  to  pursue 
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retail  markets  aggressively,  most  branches 
of  foreign  banking  corporatlona  with  a  re- 
tall  orientation  featured  an  ethnic  appeal — 
e.g.  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Israeli  branches 
in  New  York. 

Foreign  branches  are  not  eligible  for  FDIC 
Insurance.  In  California,  the  banking  law 
prohibits  branching  without  FDIC  insur- 
ance, so  that  foreign  banks  which  seek  de- 
posit receiving  powers  in  California  must 
form  subsidiary  banks. 

In  general,  there  are  no  discretionary  state 
restrictions  regarding  the  types  of  assets 
foreign  branches  may  hold.  State  lending 
limits  are  the  same  as  for  branches  of  banks 
operating  under  state  law  and.  as  noted 
earlier,  are  basri  on  the  capital  of  the  for- 
eign parent  rather  than  the  branches  them- 
selves. Branch  aoplicatlons  are  processed  in 
the  same  way  as  domestic  applications.  State 
laws  require  foreign  banking  corijoratlons 
to  maintain  bosks  and  assets  for  the  branches 
separate  from  those  of  the  parent  banks. 

The  important  states  for  foreign  branch 
activity — which  include  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, and  Illinois — all  have  reciprocity  re- 
quirements. These  states  instst  that  their 
domestic  banks  be  permitted  to  operate 
branches  In  the  countries  of  the  foreign 
banks  that  seek  to  operate  branches  In  their 
states.  (It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this 
requirement  extends  only  to  banks  chartered 
or  licensed  in  the  state  of  question  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  United  States  market  as  a 
whole.)  At  present,  therefore,  the  question 
of  what  is  the  appropriate  principal  of  rec- 
^roclty  is  bandied  entirely  at  the  state  level. 
Subsidiiry  barters 

Some  foreign  banks  have  converted  their 
New  York  branches  into  subsidiaries  in  order 
to  obtain  federal  deposit  insurance  and 
thereby  enhance  the  capability  of  attracting 
deposits  in  the  retail  market.  The  California 
subsidiaries  reflect  the  fact  that  branching 
Is  effectively  disallowed  in  that  state  by 
virtue  of  the  statutory  requirement  that 
branches  have  FDIC  Insurance.  (By  the  end 
of  1973  twelve  foreign  Institutions  had  re- 
ceived charters  for  subsidiaries  in  Califor- 
nia.) Subsidiaries  together  with  their 
branches  proviJe  services  aimed  at  the  gen- 
eral consumer.  In  addition,  powers  and  re- 
strictions applicable  to  them  are  identical 
to  these  applicable  to  U£.  banks. 
Securities  affiliates 

During  the  past  several  years,  foreign 
banks  have  established  broker-dealer  secu- 
rity firms  In  New  York  and  have  Jolntd 
regional  stock  exchanges.  These  afHliates  pro- 
vide first-hand  information  on  developments 
in  the  U.S.  capital  markets  to  their  parent 
institutions,  which  in  many  cases  manage 
mutual  funds  with  substantial  shareholdings 
In  VS.  corporations.  The  existence  of  these 
affiliates  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  competitive 
response  to  the  establishment  of  a  large 
number  of  branch  otfices  in  major  European 
financial  centers  by  New  York  securities- 
brokers,  which  have  sought  the  bvislness  of 
local  investors  who  formerly  traded  in  U.S. 
securities  through  local  banks.  Furthermore, 
direct  representation  in  New  York  through 
these  affiliates  enables  foreign  banks,  which 
are  themselves  an  important  source  of  busi- 
ness for  U.S.  seciu-ities  dealers,  to  obtain 
an  entree  to  the  underwTiting  of  securities 
and  to  participate  as  principals  In  the  trad- 
ing of  seciurltiea  In  the  New  York  and  regional 
markets.  In  addition  to  underwriting  and 
trading  operations,  these  affiliates  assist  in 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  provide  invest- 
ment advisory  »3rvice3  to  U.S.  and  foreign 
clients.  Thus,  the  opening  of  affiliates  in 
large  measure  reflects  the  desire  of  foreign 
banks  to  better  serve  the  requirements  of 
their  clients  who  have  substantial  invest- 
ments in  UjS.  money  and  capital  markets. 

Slgnlflcantly.  several  of  the  foreign  bank- 
ing corporations  which  have  established  c« 
bought  directly  or  JndlrecUy   Into  foreign 


dealer  firms  are  also  engaged  In  conunercial 
banking  In  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
markets.  Hence,  these  firms  enjoy  something 
of  a  privileged  position  vis-a-vis  domestic 
commercial  banks — the  latter  being  estopped 
under  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  from  combin- 
ing banking  with  a  general  securities  busi- 
ness. Kecently,  A  few  prominent  foreien 
banking  Institutions  have  made  substantial 
Investments  in  U.S.-based  investment  banks 
which  act  as  broker-dealers.  This  develop- 
ment has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Indeed,  an  effort  to  thwart  this  initiative, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  denied 
the  request  of  a  newly  registered  Foreign 
Bank  Holding  Company  to  retain  a  y^  inter- 
est in  a  New  York  securities  affiliate." 

CONTROVERSIAL    ISSTTES 

Tlie  presence  of  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States  raises  five  major  issue;?.  First, 
what  principle  of  iJiternational  reciprocity 
should  be  applied  to  these  institutions?  Sec- 
ond, are  current  U.S.  banktag  laws  and  regu- 
lations discriminatory  in  the  sense  that  they 
give  a  significant  competitive  advantage  to 
either  foreign  or  American  banks?  Third,  do 
the  operations  of  foreij:n  banks  prevent  or 
impede  the  effective  implementation  of  U.S. 
domestic  monetary  policy?  Fourth,  do  the 
U.S.  activities  of  foreign  banks  (whose  par- 
ent operations  are  largely  beyond  the  reach 
of  U.S.  regulators)  seriously  luidermlne  our 
supervisory  appar.-itus  for  maintaining  a 
sound  financial  structure?  Finally,  should 
any  limits  be  Imposed  on  foreign  ownership 
and  control  of  banks  and  financial  in.stitu- 
tlons  operating  In  the  U.S.? 

International  reciprocity 
A  basic  question  to  be  resolved  in  develop- 
ing a  regulatory  structure  to  govern  the  in- 
ternational activities  of  multinational  enti- 
ties is:  What  concept  of  international  reci- 
procity should  underlie  this  structure?  Both 
the  expansion  of  international  banking  and 
the  continued  development  of  international 
financial  markets  depend  upon  the  existence 
of  close  cooperation  among  countries.  A 
U.S.  regulatory  scheme  that  does  not  guar- 
antee "fair"  treatment  to  foreign  nationals, 
therefore,  is  very  likely  to  abort  the  trend 
towards  international  financial  integation  by 
undermining  international  cooperation.  In 
recent  years  the  major  U.S.  State  and  Federal 
banking  authorities  have  implicitly  agreed 
that  a  principle  of  mutual  nondiscrimination 
should  be  applied  to  multinational  banks." 
Foreign  banks  sliould  be  subject  to  the  .same 
laws  that  apply  to  domestic  banks  in  tlio 
host  country.  In  the  United  §tates.  foreign 
banks  should  be  granted  the  same  banking 
powers  and  should  Ije  placed  under  the  same 
regulatory  constraints  as  are  American  banks, 
or  foreign  banks  should  not  t>e  permitted  to 
engage  in  activities  permissible  in  theU 
homelands  if  these  activities  are  not  allowed 
by  U.S.  laws.  Reciprocally.  US.  banks  operat- 
ing abroad  should  have  the  same  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  appli- 
cable to  home  country  banking  institutions. 
The  best  way  for  tlie  United  States  and 
other  countries  to  implement  this  princi- 
ple of  "equal  treatment"  is  not  always  clear, 
however.  Should  our  banking  laws  extend 
such  treatment  in  a  de  jure  or  de  Jacto  way? 
Need  both  State  and  Federal  banking  laws 
treat  foreign  banks  In  an  identical  manner? 
Narrowly  construed,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  U.S.  banking  laws  can  be 
made  consistent  with  this  principle  of  "equal 
treatment."  " 

We  brieve  that  these  implementation 
issues  are  largely  intellectual  controversies, 
and  that  solutions  to  them  should  not  be 
sought  in  the  legislative  arena.  If  either  U.S. 
or  foreign  regulatory  authorities  were  to 
apply  the  "equal  treatment"  principle  In  a 
way  unacceptable  to  the  other,  although 
within  the  "letter  of   the  law,"   the  result 
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would  unquestionably  be  political  and  econ- 
omic conflict.  We  believe  that  such  conflict 
would  be  quickly  resolved.  The  various 
economic  Interests  Involved  are  such  tliat 
to  J  many  have  too  much  to  lose  to  not  re- 
solve such  a  conflict  quickly.  Thus,  we  rec- 
onmiend  that  U.S.  banking  regulatory  au- 
thorities be  given  maximum  freedom  to 
determUie  administratively  whether  or  not 
foreign  countries  are  conforming  in  a  sati-- 
factory  manner  to  the  "equal  treatment" 
principle,  as  well  as  maximum  admlnistra- 
tlve  flexibility  to  respond  in  the  event  that 
foreign  countries  do  not  conform  to  thi> 
principle.  Legislative  encuml:  ranee  on  reg- 
ulatory discretion  in  this  area  of  banking  cr,n 
only  impede  the  recoluticn  of  conflicts  over 
international  reciprocity. 

A  lesislative  is-'sue  whicli  does  arise  in 
this  area  is  whether  to  exempt  any  country 
(or  countries)  ironi  the  requirements  of 
"equal  treatment".  In  particular,  should  less 
developed  countries  be  required  to  admit  the 
giant  banks  of  the  developed  nations  in 
order  to  gam  direct  access  to  the  financial 
markets  of  developed  countries?  In  other 
words,  is  not  the  "infant  industry"  argu- 
ment as  valid  for  banking  (and  other  finan- 
cial industries)  as  it  is  for  ncn-financial  In- 
dustries? We  believe  it  is.  Consequently,  we 
recommend  that  a  different,  principle  of 
international  reciprocity  be  applied  to  less- 
developed  nations.  If  these  nations  choose 
to  close  their  financial  markets  to  American 
banks,  their  banks  should  still  be  permitted 
to  participate  directly  In  our  markets.  The 
precise  form  and  content  of  any  legislative 
enactment  along  these  lines,  of  course,  must 
be  the  subject  of  a  more  thorough  study.' 
Cnr,' petitive  equality  under  United  Stata 
banking  laws 

Do  U.S.  banking  laws  put  foreign  banks 
on  an  equal  competitive  footing  with  Amer- 
ican banks?  The  two  areas  of  dispute  with 
rjspect  to  competition  that  are  of  greatest 
concern  in  the  long-run  are: 

( 1 )  the  power  of  foreign  banks  to  operate 
muUistatfc  banking  offices;  and, 

(2)  the  ability  of  foreign  banks  to  operate 
(through  direct  ownership  of)  U.S.  security 
affiliates,  such  as  underwriting  and  broker- 
dealer  firms. 

U.S.  commercial  banks  can  engage  in 
neither  of  these  activities.  There  are.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  less  important  Instances 
of  discriminatory  treatment.  These  are  also 
dibcusi-ed  subsequent  to  our  analysis  of  the 
two  major  Issues. 

Mi.iltl3tate  Branching.  Some  states  have 
unilaterally  permitted  foreign  banks  to 
operate  one  or  more  offices  within  their 
boundaries,  despite  the  fact  that  these  banks 
already  have  one  or  more  branch  offices  in 
other  states.  The  Barclays  Bank,  for  Instance, 
has  offices  In  California,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York.  Since  certain  domestic 
banks  headquartered  In  these  states  do  con- 
siderable banking  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, these  states  have  extended  banking 
privileges  to  foreign  banks  for  obvious 
reasojis. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  legal  obstacle  to 
prevent  these  states,  as  well  as  others,  from 
refusing  to  extend  branching  prlvUeges  to 
foreign  banks  which  simultaneously  operate 
in  other  states,  Just  as  they  now  refuse  to 
license  non-resident  American  banks  vrtth 
operations  In  other  states.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  states  which  license  foreign  banks 
have  concluded  that  It  Is  In  their  Interest 
to  extend  prlvUeges  to  foreign  banks,  whether 
or  not  such  banks  also  operate  In  other 
states. 

In  contrast,  states  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  extend  raultlstate  banking  privi- 
leges to  American  banks,  either  through 
mtUtistat*  branching  or  through  the  forma- 
tion of  multlstate  bank  (holding  companies) 
subsidiaries.  Presumably,  if  and  when  It  be- 
comes beneficial,  states  wlU  permit  U.S.  banks 
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to  engage  in  multlstate  banking  operations." 
Until  multlstate  banking  is  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  cturent  system  of  regulatory  su- 
pervision bestows  upon  foreign  banks  a  com- 
petitive advantage  In  that  they  can  operate 
full-service  multlstate  banking  offices. 

How  significant  is  this  advantage^  We 
judge  it  to  be  of  minor  importance,  at  least 
at  the  moment.  First,  only  a  handful  of 
states  currently  permit  foreign  banks  to 
operate  branches  within  their  boundaries; 
and.  only  six  permit  the  operation  of  full- 
service  branch  offices.  (See  Table  VI.)  Sec- 
ond, through  the  formation  of  bank  holding 
companies,  large  U.S.  banks  can  and  do  op- 
erate a  wide  range  of  multlstate  affiliates: 
loan  production  offices,  consumer  and  busi- 
ness finance  companies,  mortgage  banks,  fi- 
nancial consulting  services,  fiduciary  serv- 
ices, etc."  The  chief  U.S.  competitors  of 
foreign  banks  therefore,  presently  do  oper- 
ate multlstate  organizations  which  enable 
them  to  provide  financial  services  on  a  multi- 
state  basis,  with  the  exception  that  they 
cannot  solicit  retail  (small)  deposit  accounts. 
Finally,  U.S.  banks  have  formed  Edge  Act 
and  Agreement  corporations  through  which 
they  have  established  multlstate  office  net- 
works to  conduct  International  or  foreign 
activities  Incidental  to  whatever  interna- 
tional banking  business  they  do  anywhere 
In  the  country.'-  In  1972,  forty-five  U.S. 
banks  operated  thirty-nine  stich  offices  In 
six  states,  and  this  number  has  expanded 
rapidly  since  then.   (See  T^ble  VII). 

Thus,  although  U.S.  banks  cannot  have 
multlstate  branch  offices,  they  presently  do 
possess  a  substantial  capability  to  provide 
financial  services  on  a  mtiltistate  basis.  The 
ability  of  foreign  banks  to  operate  multi- 
state  branch  offices,  therefore,  does  not  at 
present  pose  a  serious  competitive  threat  to 
American  banks." 

Further,  if  the  multistate-offlce  advantage 
were  eventually  to  bestow  upon  foreign  banks 
a  superior  ability  to  penetrate  the  retail  de- 
posit market,  states  could  always,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  put  U.S.  banks  on  an 
equal  competitive  footing  by  extending  the 
same  (multlstate  office)  privileges  to  them  as 
well  as  to  foreign  banks." 

For  the  above  mentioned  reasons  we  con- 
clude that  Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  or 
curb  multlstate  branching  by  foreign  banks 
is  not  necessary  to  protect  American  banks. 
Such  legislation  would  also  be  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  states  which  now  permit  such 
activities,  since  It  would  probably  lead  to 
additional  foreign  restrictions  being  imposed 
on  their  banks  abroad. 

Securities  Affiliates.  A  second  area  of  al- 
leged competitive  ineqxjality  concerns  the 
respective  powers  of  foreign  and  American 
banks  to  operate  security  affiliates  in  the 
United  States.  Foreign  banks,  through  either 
a  New  York  state-licensed  "investment  com- 
pany" "^  or  through  direct  participation  in  a 
security  affiliate  (such  as  a  broker-dealer  or 
investment  banking  company)  may  engage 
in  securities  and  investment  banking  activi- 
ties In  the  U.S.  Presently,  foreign  banks  have 
twenty  security  affiliates  in  the  United  States. 
(See  Table  VI.)  American  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  forbidden  by  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
and  the  Federal  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
from  owning  or  controlling  security  affiliates.'" 
Existing  law  also  does  not  prohibit  foreign 
banks  from  operating  a  securities  or  invest- 
ment company  affiliate  In  conjunction  with  a 
"branch"  or  "agency"  because  the  latter  en- 
tities are  not  "banks"  under  U.S.  law.  Specifi- 
cally, section  a(c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,"  which  Is  the  most  restrictive  law,'* 
defines  a  "bank"  as  an  "institution  organized 
under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  any 
state  of  the  United  States, . . .  wmch  (I)  ac- 
cepts deposits  that  the  depositor  has  a  legal 
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right  to  withdraw  on  demand,  and  (2)  en- 
gages in  the  business  of  making  commercial 
loans."  Neither  foreign  branches  nor  foreign 
agencies  met  this  test.  Branches  are  offices  of 
institutions  organized  under  foreign  law,  and 
agencies  do  not  accept  demand  deposits.  An 
issue  of  growing  Importance,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  ability  of  foreign  banks  to  pro- 
vide securities  and  investment  banking  serv- 
ices in  conjunction  with  commercial  banking 
services  will  put  American  banks  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage. 

To  assess  this  possibility  the  present  |>o«- 
ers  and  "securities"  activitie.s  of  U.S.  banks 
must  be  examined.  In  the  last  decade  U.S. 
banks  have  greatly  extended  their  "securi- 
ties" activities.  They  now  underwrite  the 
i^venue  bonds  of  .states  and,  mimicipalities, 
offer  a  numljer  of  automatic  investment  plan.s 
to  depositors  and  shareholders,  sponsor  and 
advise  Ijoth  clo.sedrcnd  and  open-end  invest- 
ment companies,  manage  over  $300  billion  of 
trust  and  agency  accounts  (which  includes 
investment  portfolios  as  small  as  $10,000), 
and  provide  direct-placement  services  for 
business  customers  who  wish  to  raise  funds 
through  the  Ls-^uance  of  long-term  debt  obli- 
gations. 

Thus,  despite  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  pro- 
hibition against  engaging  in  the  "Issuance, 
sale,  underwriting,  and  distribution  of  se- 
ctirities",  the  current  exceptions  to  this  pro- 
hibition are  not  unimportant. 

In  addition,  through  Edge  Act  and  Agree- 
ment Corporation  subsidiaries  abroad,  U.S. 
banks  can  and  do  engage  in  the  underwrit- 
ing, distribution,  and  sale  of  securities  in 
foreign  countries.  Edge  Act  and  Agreement 
Corporations  are  domestically-organized 
bank  subsidiaries  that  are  vehicles  for  for- 
eign banking  and  investments,  and  are  li- 
censed and  supervised  solely  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. «  Under  the  impetus  of  com- 
petition fi-om  foreign  banks  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  dealt 
with  Edge  Act  and  Agreement  Corporation 
subsidiaries  much  more  liberally  than  it  has 
with  domestic  bank  holding  companies.  In 
London  or  Paris,  for  example,  large  U.S. 
banks  are  free  to  provide  investment  bank- 
ing services,  while  in  New  York  or  Chicapo 
they  are  not. 

Thus,  although  foreign  banks  are  exemnt 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  Glass-Steaeali 
Act  and  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  thev 
gain  only  one  clear  competitive  advantage 
vis-a-vis  U.S.  banks:  a  U.S.  (or  New  York) 
office  from  which  to  conduct  a  securities 
and  investment  banking  business.  Whether 
such  an  office  gives  foreign  banks  an  Im- 
portant competitive  edge  is  open  to  question. 
Our  judgment  is  that  It  does  not,  at  least 
at  present.  Foreign  banks'  securities  and  In- 
vestment banking  services  are  currently  on 
a  small  scale,  are  provided  primarily  to  for- 
eign corporate  customers,  and  rarely  Involve 
underwriting.  In  addition,  as  noted  earlier. 
American  banks  are  currently  providing  a 
number  of  securities  services.  Nevertheless, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  present  U.S.  laws 
applicable  to  sectulties  and  Investment 
banking  activities  treat  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can banks  differently,  and  that  these  leg.il 
differences  could,  hi  the  fut\ire,  result  In 
slgnlflcant  dlfference.s  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
law. 

There  are  no  easy  solutloas  to  this  poten- 
tial problem.  Divestiture  by  foreign  banks 
of  their  VS.  securities  affiliates  may  impose 
costs  on  foreign  banks  that  were  never  en- 
visioned by  these  banks  (and  never  Intended 
by  U.S.  authorities),  and  may  conceivably 
invite  retaliatory  action  by  foreign  coun- 
tries (although  this  seems  unlikely).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  politically  expedient  remedy 
of  "grandfatherUig"  the  existing  security 
activities  of  foreign  banks  -«  simply  replaces 
one  kind  of  competitive  Inequality  with 
another.  Specifically,  such  a  remedy  would 
allow  foreign  hpnks  now  in  the  United  States 
to  contlime  their  .seeuril  le!=  activities  while 


clij.sjug  the  door  to  competition  from  for- 
eign institutions  not  yet  in  our  markets.  In 
addition,  it  would  retain  on  a  permanem 
basis  the  pre;ient  Inequality  between  (some) 
foreign  banks  and  American  banks.  In  our 
minds  there  is  no  economic  rationale  t  > 
support  our  chc;  .sing  one  kind  of  Inequality 
o, er  anotiier. 

Finally,  unlike  the  issue  of  interstate 
brancliinp.  there  1-.  liule  agreement  among 
obiectlve  students  oi  banking  about  what 
role  banks  should  play  hi  the  securities 
bu.sine.a;.  The  Olass-Steagall  Act  arose  out 
ot  the  >?coiitt;nic  rui:is  of  the  l»30°s  and  ha  = 
irji  bee  1  li'.e  subjet-i  of  serious  study  hince 
th::t  tinia.  rurtlier.  a.s  noted  earlier.  Amer- 
kan  banks  :ire  pic:-*ntly  quietly  challengin-..: 
some  nf  the  b;*slc  provi.-^ions  of  the  Glas.s- 
Steugal!  Act.  bolli  U:  the  courts  and  l>i  reg- 
r.latcry  ofljce;;. 

It  is  our  view,  therefore,  that  the  most 
pressing  current  need  is  for  a  thorough  Con- 
gressional review  of  the  GI.i.ss-Sleagall  Act. 
Existiiig  inequalities  between  American  and 
foreign  banks  are  not  now  significant  enough 
to  necessitate  immediate  legislative  action  in 
tills  area,  so  tliat  the  costs  of  delaying  a 
legislative  decision  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
much  less  than  would  be  the  costs  of  adopt- 
ing a  has  .-,  umnformed.  remedy  (that  would 
undoubtedly  become  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  financial  system) . 

Once  it  has  been  decided  what  the  •securi- 
tie.-."  role  of  baulcs  should  be,  however,  these 
laws  should  be  applied  equally  forcefully  to 
both  American  and  foreign  banks,  even  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  divestitiu-e  by  foreign 
banlu  of  non-conforming  activities.  If  the 
Congress  concludes  that  such  divestilur? 
will  impose  undue  hardships  on  forelg-i 
banks,  it  can  always  establish  procedures  to 
provide  Just  comp>ensation  to  those  foreien 
banks  that  can  demonstrate  substantial  ih- 
jury  due  to  divestiture.  Such  a  remedy  would 
in  the  long  run  be  more  equitable  and  less 
costly  than  a  "grandfather  clause"  solution. 

.Additional  Competitive  Issues.  There  are 
three  additional  Issues  of  lesser  importance 
which  are  frequently  cited  in  the  debate 
over  competitive  equality.  First,  foreign 
b.Tuk.s  have  alleged  on  occasion  that  US  r*"-.'- 
\Uators  have  applied  a  different  and  discrimi- 
natory merger  (or  competitive)  standard  to 
foreign  acquisitions  of  U.S.  Banks:  ^  second, 
the  inability  of  frozen  bank  branches  i-t 
obtain  deposit  insurance  coverage  from  the 
Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Corporation 
(F.D.I.C.)  is  cited  as  putting  foreign  banks 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage:  -  and,  third, 
differential  resen-e  requirements  are  alleged 
to  favor  foreign  banks.  In  examination  ol 
these  issues  we  reject  the  first  allegation  as 
untrue,  consider  the  second  to  be  relatively 
unimportant,  and  argtie  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  correct  the  reserve  differentia! 
problem. 

With  respect  to  the  competitive  standard.^ 
used  by  U.S.  regtjlators  in  cases  of  foreign 
bank  acquisitions,  we  have  discovered  no 
discriminatory  treatment.  In  Barclays  Bank v 
attempted  acquisition  of  Long  Island  Trust 
Co.  in  1973.  New  York's  Superintendent  of 
Banks  denied  the  acquisition  using  a  "po- 
tential competition"  standard  consisteni 
with  previous  bank  merger  ca.ses  in  New 
York  State.^  Similarly,  in  hie  subsequent 
approval  of  Barclays'  acquisition  of  First 
Westchester  National  Bank,*  the  New  York 
Superintendent  of  Bonlcs  used  a  competitive 
standard  cwisistent  with  previous  deci- 
sions.-- Finally,  the  standards  applied  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  approving  acquisition  oi 
First  We.stern  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  by  Lloyd.* 
Bank  Ltd.  In  1973*  are  totally  consisteni 
with  the  standards  it  has  applied  In  c«i«s 
Involving  domestic  funds. 

The  inabUity  of  foreign  banks  lo  insure 
their  branch  deposits  ts  of  minor  but  grow- 
ing importance  because  foreign  banks  can 
conduct  ii  full-fiedge  retail  banking  business 
solely  through  U.S.  bank  ?!ub<!idlarief<.  which 
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are  eligible  for  P.D.I.C.  Insurance.  The  Cali- 
fornia situation  Illustrates  this  well.  Despite 
California's  refusal  to  permit  foreign 
branches  to  accept  deposits  because  such 
deposits  would  be  uninsured.'-''  Japanese  and 
British  banks  presently  conduct  a  highly 
successful  retail  banking  business  through 
insured  bank  subsidiaries.  Further,  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  imj>ortant  competitive  dis- 
advantages associated  with  operating 
through  subsidiaries  rather  than  branches, 
although  some  may  exist.  In  particular,  the 
"loan  limit"  of  a  subsidiary  is  governed  by 
the  subsidiary's  rather  than  the  parent's 
capital;  subsidiaries  necessitate  having  U.S. 
citizens  as  directors  and  stockholders;  and 
ownership  of  a  U.S.  bank  may  bring  foreign 
banks  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  In  most  cases,  however,  these  are  not 
now  serious  drawbacks. ■'' 

The  final  issue  concerns  the  imposition  of 
differential  reserve  requirements  on  foreign 
and  American  banks.  Specifically.  Federal 
Reserve  Regulations  M  and  D  have  in  the 
past  placed  American  banks  at  a  cost  disad- 
vantage vis-a-vis  their  foreign  rivals.  Regu- 
lation M  (or  subsection  213.7 .B)  Imposes  a 
reserve  requirement  of  8  percent  on  loans 
by  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  banks  to  bor- 
rowers resident  In  the  United  States.  Foreign 
banks  are  not  subject  to  this  requirement 
and  therefore  have  a  cost  advantage  over 
foreign  branches  of  American  banks.^' 

Regulation  D  now  imposes  a  similar  re- 
serve reqvilrement  on  the  CD  deposits  of 
both  American  member  banks  and  foreign 
bank  branches.  Pursuant  to  a  recent  Federal 
Reserve  request,  foreign  banks  maintain 
such  reserves  voluntarily  although  they  are 
under  no  legal  compulsion  to  do  so."* 

All  differences  in  reserve  requirements 
should  be  eliminated  either  by  subjecting 
foreign  banks  to  the  same  requirements  or 
by  eliminating  these  requirements  for  U.S. 
banks.  Our  recommendation  is  to  eliminate 
the  Regulation  M  requirement.  This  require- 
ment serves  no  useful  purpose:  it  is  not 
necessary  to  implement  monetary  policy  ef- 
fectively; and,  even  If  it  were  considered 
necessary,  it  would  be  Inadequate.  In  addi- 
tion, we  recommend  that  Regulation  D  be 
made   mandatory    for   foreign    branches. 

Implementing  viometary  policy 

The  presence  of  foreign  banks  in  the 
United  States  has  caused  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  to  whether  it 
can  effectively  implement  monetary  policy. 
Recently,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  asked 
foreign  banks  to  provide  Information  volun- 
tarily on  their  U.S.  operations,  and  has  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  e.xtend  fed- 
eral reserve  requirements  to  the  U.S. 
branches  of  foreign  banks. 

To  evaluate  these  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
posals, some  understanding  of  the  basic  goals 
and  Instruments  of  monetary  policy  is  re- 
quired. Monetary  policy  can  be  described . 
largely  as  the  activity  of  controlling  the  U.S. 
money  supply.  If  the  Federal  Resere  can  ef- 
fectively manage  the  money  supply,  the  tra- 
ditional goals  of  monetary  policy  are  capa- 
ble of  being  achieved — control  over  Interest 
rates,  spending,  inflation,  unemployment, 
etc."  In  its  endeavor  to  manage  money,  how- 
ever, the  Federal  Reserve  must  have  access 
to  mformatlon  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
current  money  supply  and  must  be  able  to 
make  reasonably  accurate  forecasts  of  fu- 
ture money  flows.  Without  such  information, 
it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  to  alter  the  money  supply  to 
achieve  the  desired  goals  of  monetary  policy. 
The  recent  Federal  Reserve  requests  for  more 
information  about  foreign  branch  activities 
and  for  greater  authority  to  control  these  ac- 
tivities, therefore,  clearly  reflects  Its  fear  that 
foreign  banks  may  now  be  undermining  (or 
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will  In  the  future  undermine)   its  ability  to 
eilectively  implement  monetary  policy. 

How  real  are  these  fears?  First,  It  should 
be  noted  that  foreign  banks  maintain  de- 
posits in  this  country  primarily  in  two  ca- 
pacities— in  branches  and  in  U.S. -chartered 
bank  subsidiaries.'-'  Bank  subsidiaries  may  or 
may  not  opt  to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  similar  to  American-owned. 
Ktate-chartered  banks.  Consequently,  the  is- 
sue of  nonmember  foreign-owned  bank  sub- 
sidiaries should  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the 
larger  issue  of  "nonmember"  American 
banks.  Currently,  there  are  eight  thousand 
nonmember  banks  in  the  United  States, 
which  account  for  about  $55  billion  of  de- 
mand deposits  and  about  twenty-flve  per- 
cent of  the  demand  deposit  component  of 
the  money  supply.  Clearly,  how  we  decide  to 
trest  American  nonmember  banks  should  be 
the  determining  factor  in  how  foreign-owned 
U.S.  bank  subsidiaries  are  treated.  There  is 
no  economic  rationale  to  support  regulating 
foreign-owned  banks  differently  from  Ameri- 
can-owned banks. 

U.S.  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  eligible 
for  Federal  Reserve  membership,  even  If  they 
desired  It.  Presently,  there  are  about  60  for- 
eign branches  with  $5  billion  in  assets  and 
about  60  agencies  «  with  about  $12  billion 
in  assets.  Thus,  foreign  branch  deposits  con- 
stitute less  than  2  percent  of  the  UJS.  money 
supply. 

Nonetheless,  branches  of  large  foreign 
banks  are  quite  active  in  money  markets  and 
may  conceivably  have  an  effect  greater  than 
that  suggested  by  their  size.  For  example,  in 
the  period  of  monetary  restraint  during  1969 
a!id  1970  the  Federal  Reserve  found  that 
a  few  very  large  UJS.  multinational  banks  di- 
luted the  impact  of  monetary  policy  through 
their  extensive  borrowing  In  the  Eurodollar 
market.  As  a  consequence,  it  Imposed  re- 
serve requirements  against  the  Eurodollar 
borrowings  of  these  banks."'  Branches  of 
large  foreign  banks  may  give  rise  to  a  similar 
problem,  which  explains  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's request  for  greater  powers  to  impose 
reserve  requirements  on  foreign  branches 
similar  to  those  now  imposed  on  U.S.  mem- 
ber banks.-  Such  reserve  requirements  would 
also  put  large  American  and  foreign  banks 
on  a  more  equal  competitive  footing,  as 
noted  earlier.^" 

To  summarize,  the  "foreign  bank"  mone- 
tary control  issue  must  be  viewed  as  part  of 
two  issues:  whether  mandatory  membership 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  for  all  U.S.  banks  Is 
necessary  to  achieve  effective  monetary  con- 
trol; and  whether  large  multinational  banks, 
American,  as  well  as  foreign,  can  significantly 
impede  the  implementation  of  monetary 
policy.  The  first  of  these  Is  now  the  object  of 
heated  debate,''  and  the  second  is  a  topic 
about  which  little  is  known.  We  urgently 
need  to  know  more  about  how  multinational 
banks  can  dilute  the  powers  of  monetary  au- 
thorities to  pursue  traditional  monetary 
goals.-"  Until  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  non- 
member  bank  Issue,  and  until  there  Is  some 
consensus  about  Just  how  multinational 
banks  may  thwart  monetary  policy,  addi- 
tional foreign-bank  legislation  in  this  area 
would  be  presumptuous  and  possibly  harm- 
ful. 

This  conclusion  should  be  carefully  distln- 
gu^hed  from  our  earlier  recommendation 
that  Federal  Reserve  requirements  be  man- 
datory for  foreign  branches.™  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  assure  competitive 
equality  among  foreign  and  .'jnerlcan  banks. 
With  respect  to  monetary  policy,  such  re- 
serve requirements  will  neither  enhance  nor 
diminish  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  control  the  money  supply. 

Soundness  of  banking  system 

The  objective  of  almost  all  banking  regula- 
tion in  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  a 
sound  banking  system.  Among  other  virtues. 


such  a  .-system  encourages  the  use  of  demand 
deposits  as  a  means  of  payment  and  provides 
an  attractive  savings  alternative  for  small 
savers,  both  of  which  enhance  economic  wel- 
fare in  the  long-run.  The  recent  expansion  of 
foreign  banks  In  the  United  States  and  the 
growth  of  multinational  banking  In  general, 
however,  raises  serious  qiiestlons  about  the 
ability  of  U.S.  regulators  to  safeguard  tl.e 
soundness  of  banking  ln"-tltutions  operatUig 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  discussing  tliese  concern?,,  a  brief 
review  of  the  U.S.  regulatory  system  m;y  be 
helpful  This  system  has  a  dual  "s.ifety" 
structure.  The  first  ii  federal  depo.it  ins.  r- 
ance,  .sponsored  by  the  Federal  Deposit  I'n- 
surance  Corporation  (P.D.T.C).  Of  approxi- 
mately 14,000  U.S.  banks,  only  about  150  very 
small  banks  are  not  covered  by  F.D.I.C  in- 
surance '■.rhe  F.D.I.C.  insures  all  deposit  ac- 
counts up  to  a  maximum  of  $40,000,  and  re- 
ceives premium  income  from  a  uniform  ef- 
fective annual  assessment  on  all  inured 
banks  equal  to  1,  25  of  1  percent  of  the  bank's 
(assessable)  deposits.  Its  reserve  deposit  In- 
surance fund  is  currently  about  $6  billion. 
Further,  the  F.D.I.C.  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
an  additional  $3  billion  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
\iry  if  such  funds  are  necessary. 

The  second  structural  dimension  consists 
of  a  number  of  restrictive  regulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  banks  from  taking  "ex- 
cessive" risks.  "Portfolio"  restrictions  pro- 
hibit banks  from  owning  or  engaging  In 
high-risk  activities,  such  as  owning  corpo- 
rate equities  or  corporate  bonds,  or  doing 
Investment  banking;  "capital"  and  "liquid- 
ity" requirements  limit  debt-to-equity  ratios 
and  asset  composition;  ceilings  on  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  deposits  limit  price  com- 
petition; and,  licensing  requirements  for  new 
bank  and  office  formation  limits  competition 
through  new  entry.  Such  restrictions  are 
designed  to  supplement  P.D.I.C.  Insurance 
by  keeping  the  number  of  bank  failures  low 
so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  viability  of  the 
F.D.I.C" 

Finally,  this  supervisory  structure  depends 
heavily  upon  first-hand  "bank  examination" 
as  an  enforceihent  device.  At  least  once  a 
yenr,  insured  banks  are  intensively  examined 
by  a  task  force  of  trained  bank  examiners 
to  determine,  first,  whether  banks  are  con- 
forming to  all  laws  and  regulations,  and, 
second,  to  develop  information  so  that  reg- 
ulatory authorities  may  make  judgements 
about  the  soundness  of  banks  and  the  ca- 
pability of  their  managements. 

The  "safety"  Issue  that  springs  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  banks  has  two  aspects. 
First,  deposits  in  foreign  branches  are  not 
row  insured  by  the  F.D.I.C.  and  are  not 
eligible  for  such  insurance."  Second,  given 
the  world-wide  operations  of  many  foreign 
banks,  can  unilateral  supervision  by  a  single 
country  be  effective  in  guaranteeing  the 
soundness  of  foreign  banks? 

Supervision  of  foreign  banks,  or  their  U.S. 
offices  and  affiliates,  through  examination 
-is  diffictilt  at  best.  Branches,  for  example,  are 
Integral  parts  of  the  "parent"  foreign  banks, 
most  of  whose  activities  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  U.S.  regulators  (In  law  as  well  as  in  fact) . 

Foreign  banks  are  chartered  under  foreign 
law  and  supervised  by  foreign  banking  au- 
thorities. In  addition,  countries  such  as 
Switzerland,  Lebanon,  and  the  Bahamas  have 
strict  banking  secrecy  laws.  An  attempt  by 
U.S.  supervisory  authorities  to  examine  par- 
ent foreign  banks  on  foreign  soil,  there- 
fore, would  almost  certainly  raise  questions 
of  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction.  Further,  even 
if  such  examination  were  possible,  it  is  im- 
llkely  that  a  U.S.  corps  of  bank  examiners 
would  have  the  training  and  knowledge  to 
render  an  independent  and  Informed  judge- 
ment on  the  soundness  and  managerial  com- 
petence of  such  giant  multinational  banks, 
which  operate  In  a  multitude  of  different 
economic  environments." 
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One  dimension  of  the  safety  issue,  there-          Foreign  oicnership  and  control  of  banks  tional  financial  markets  and  Institutions  re- 
fore,  la  whether  we  should  extend  P.DJ.C.         The   gmj    igg^g   concerns   the   extent   to  quires  careful  study, 
coverage  to  the  deposits  of  foreUjn  branches     ^h,ci,  foreign  ownership  and  control  of  U.S.  table  I 
when   the   second  prop   of  ourVsupervlsory     banks  should   be  permitted.  Although   for-  a«ftq    .»«   t,.=t.^o          ^ 
structure-the    limitation   of   risk-exposure     elgn  control  of  doi^estic  banks  has  bl^ome  a  uT  BXi^^S^Lfo^f"'"'"';^"'" 
through  regulation  coupled  with  on-the-spot     ^ajor  political  issue  In  many  countries,  such  ?,^ , „^**"'"'*'  iNSTrrxmoNS  as  of  October 
examination    is    impractical.    This    issue    is     as  Canada.*«  foreign  direct  Investment  In  U.S.  •''•*•"•'      ,„,„,„„.„,  w«„„„,       . 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  foreign  banks     tanks  has  not  reached  a  magnitude  sufficient  \Bilhons  of  dollatsl  * 
directly  engage  (as  permitted  under  foreign     to    alarm    Americans."     Such     investment  assets 
law)   in  "non-traditional"  (banking)   activl-     amounts  to  less  than  $1  billion,  or  less  than  Commercial  and  Industrial  credits 
ties  that  carry  greater  risk  exposure   (such     2  percent  of  total  U.S.  bank  equity.  Never-  To  U.S                                                           n  8 
as  Investment  banking)  and  by  the  fact  that     theless,  with  almost  $100  billion  of  surplus  To  foreign  .                                                  36 
foreign    banks    frequently    have    close    ties     doUars  being  accumulated  each  year  by  oil-  Money  market  assets  • 
(formal    and    Informal)    to    industrial    and     producing  nations,  there  may  be  some  basis  Interbank  loans  and  securities- 
commercial  companies."  Thus,  at  minimum     for  concern.  Loans  to  U  S   banks  ■                 i                44 
the  extension  of  P.D.I.C.  insurance  to  for-         ig  banking  such  an  essential  Industry  as  Loans  to  foreign  banks                              11 
eign  branch  deposits  may  constitute  a  sub-     to    require    statutory    restrictions    on    the  U.S.  Government  agency  securities.       l'  6 
sidy  to  foreign  banks  because  these  deposits     amount  of  foreign  ownership  and  control?  Due  from  parent  bank  and  other  affili^ 
entail  greater  risk  for  the  F.D.I.C;  at  worst     Banks  are  clearly  a  critical  and  Integral  part  ated  Institutions: 

it  may  threaten  the  viabUity  of  the  F.D.I.C.     of  monetary  policy.  In  addition,  they  constl-  In  U.S 2.9 

itself.  tute  an  important  savings  repository,  espe-         Foreign .  ~    4  2 

Nevertheless,    It    Is    our    Judgment    that     daily  for  small  U.S.  savers.  Can  foreign  con-      Clearing  balances '"' ""     30 

P.DJ.C.  Insurance  should  immediately  be  ex-      trol  of  banks  somehow  undermine  or  distort      Other   as.sets .  2' 5 

tended  to  foreign  branch  deposits.  First,  not     these  functions?  We  see  no  reason  to  think 

to  do  so  would  be  discriminatory,  since  much     that  it  does.  Some  regulation,  of  course,  may  35  x 

the  same  argument  concermng  the  Uieflec-     be  necessary  to  guarantee  that  foreign  banks  liabilities 

tiveness  of  bank  supervision  can  be   made     continue  to  perform  these  functions  effec-  t^ 

with  respect  to  large,  multinational.  Ameri-     tively,  but  that  is  well  within  our  current  Depo«its  and  other  liabilities: 

can    banks,    which    have   extensive   foreign     governmental  powers.  In  addition,  to  enact  "°"''a"K: 

operations."  In  addition,  we  do  not  believe     statutory  restrictions  on  foreign  bank  owner-  „,„,?"'           M^.-'Z ^^ 

that    the    substantive    difference    between     ship  will  hinder  the  Integration  of  interna-  ^^"^  (non-afflllated) : 

foreign    branches    and    foreign-owned    V3.     tional  financial  markets  and  make  recycling  £3°™  ,  '  7 —     ^  ^ 

bank  subsidiaries  is  sufficient  to  Justify  the     of  "Petro-Dollars"  even  more  difficult.  Thus  r>       i"  'orelgn     .  5 

differential  insurance  treatment  which  now     at  least  for  the  present,  we  do  not  see  foreign  !l.''.""*'^     ^^""^  *"**  ^^^^'  *®^*- 

exlsts.  Regulatory  "insulation"  of  subsldiar-     control  of  U.S.  financial  Institutions  as  a  per  ,  **™  institutions: 

ies  may  prove  in  reality  to  be  Just  as  difficult     ,e  threat  to  the  workability  and  soundness         „      .    - 3  * 

as  "Insulation"  of  branches.  Second,  the  ultl-     of  our  financial  system  foreign   10.1 

mate  goal  of  bank  regvilatlon  is  to  maintain                     ^^ „  Clearing    balances 2. 0 

a  souSd  banking  system,  and  the  mainte-                     stJMMAHT  and  conclusions  Other  liabilities 2.3 

nance  of  public  confidence  In  banks  Is  essen-          O"^  analysis  of  the  operations  of  foreign  Capital  and  reserves .9 

tlal  to  that  goal.  Since  any  losses  suffered  by     banks  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  . , 

UJS.   depositors   doing   business   with   unln-     some  new  legislation  Is  presently  needed.  In  35.  1 
sured  foreign  branches  could  work  to  un-     addition,  it  points  to  a  number  of  areas  that  '  Includes  loans  to  security  dealers, 
dermine  such  confidence,  it  would  seem  self-     urgently  need  study.  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  round- 
defeating  to  withhold  Insurance  coverage  of         We  recommend  that  legislation  be  enacted  ing. 
foreign  branch  deposits.                                           ^o-  crv             wn 

Finally,  the  real  issue  raised  In  this  sec-         *•  Impose  federal  reserve  requirements  on  #7;     L?'                      form,  "Monthly  Report 

tlon  Is  that  of  maintaining  a  sound  financial     foreign  branches  slmUar  to  those  now  Im-  ?}  Condition  of  U.S.  Agencies,  Branches  and 

system  in  a  world  populated  by  large  multl-     posed  on  U.S.  member  banks  under  Regula-  n'^^t^I'.      Banking   Subsidiaries  of  Foreign 

national  banks.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  this     tlon  D;  Banks. 

problem  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  develop-         2.  Eliminate  the  Regulation  M  reserve  re-  footnotes 

ment  of  some  transnational  regulatory  ma-     qulrement  on  loans  by  forelgpi  branches  of  •  Dr.   Edwards   is  a  Professor  at   the   Co 

chlnery,  such  as  through  more  coordmatlon      U.S.    banks    to    borrowers    resident    in    the  lumbla  University  Graduate  School  of  Busl" 

among  national  supervisory  authorities,  or     United  States;  „ess  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Multl' 

by  establishment  of  an  international  super-         3-  Extend  PJJ.I.O.   Insurance   coverage  to  national   Enterprise   Research   Protect-    and 

vlsory  authority.  There  Is  considerable  doubt     the  deposits  of  foreign  banks'  U.S.  branches.  Dr.  Zwlck  is  a  Vice  President  at  E   M  '  War 

in   our   minds   that   in   an   environment   of     at  their  option;  burg,  Plncus  and  Co    Inc   in  New  York 

multinational  bankhig  individual  countries         *•  Make  federal  licensing  of  branches  and  » H.R.  II440,  93rd  Coneress    First  s««s'<irn 

can  continue  to  maintain  separate  and  dls-     subsidiaries  more  accessible  to  foreign  banks;  1973                   '                             '             ooJ^on. 

tlnct  supervisory  standards.  Nowhere  Is  this     and,  =-  H.R.  11590,  93rd  Congress.  First  Session 

clearer  than  In  the  case  of  cur  own  banks.         "■    Extend   special    privileges   to    less-de-  1973. 

Large  American  banks  are  currently  engaged     veloped  nations,  with  respect  to  the  ability  =  Draft  legislation  submitted  by  Arthur  P 

hi  a  range  of  activities  abroad  far  greater     °\  V'^"'  banks  to  enter  U.S.  financial  markets  Burns,  ChaU-man,  Federal  Reserve  Board    to 

than  that  now  permissible  at  home.  Under     ^'thout  their  havtog  to  reciprocate.  the  Committee  on  Banking  Housing  and  Ur 

section  4(c)  (13)   of  the  1970  Bank  Holding     ,  ,,      ,         "*f^  *°  urgent  need  to  study  the  ban  Affairs,  December  3,  1974 

Company  Act,  and  sections  25  and  25(a)   of     ^o"°^|fe  multinational  banking  Issues:  'See    Joint    Economic    Committee    Print 

the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Federal  Reserve      their    roJ^i^uVir.^^   -m^k    h         l,**"'w*'*/"'*  mnnber  9  Foreign  Banking  Activity  In   the 

Board  is  authorized  to  allow  banks  and  bank     regulations-           ^               domestic    banking  United  States. 

holding  companies  to  invest  in  any  foreign         2.  The  sdnervlsorv  rpsnon<:ihniti»«  „f  *^^  „,!w^^f^  ^^'  "^'  ^Y  ^^  ^  ^^  ^'■°™  ">«  *»»- 

company    which    does    i/o   business    in    t^e     variom  U^  re7vSt?rv  a«enci^^^^^^^^^  P"Wlshed  manuscript    "American  Banking: 

United  States  if  the  Board  deems  that  in-      to  U.S.  m^tSorS^bS                    "^  Mst^anua,  MeXfof  the  B^T/"  ^l'"""""- 

vestment  to  be  In  the  public  interest.  Con-         3.  The  past  performance  of  the  Federal  tlon  I^^'fo  e^gn'^lde  '^f  ^^^^ 

sequently.  large  American  banks  are  pres-     Reserve  Board   in   Its  role  as  the  primary  April  2  1973          ^'^»°e- «><:»  Raton.  Florida, 

ently  engaged  in  activities  abroad  that  are     supervisory  authority  of  UJ3.  bank  activities  'See'sanco  dl  Roma   Rome  Itaiv  sr  f.^ 

not  permitted  at  home,  such  as  the  under-     abroad;  r^s.  Bull.  940,  at  940-41   (WVaf^dLnfo 

writing  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  Federal     .   *•  The  ability  of  U.S.  supervisory  author-  dl  Roma.  SJ>.A     Rome    ItMvBa  Fed    r^ 

Reserve  has  been  moved  to  extend  greater     "'^^  *°  safeguard  the  soundness  of  multl-  Bull.  930  (1972)               " 

freedom  to  U.S.  banks  abroad  than  at  home     f  *"°'**i  J'i^^'    *'**'    concomitantly,     the  '  This  prUiciple  has  been  wldelv  accents! 

so  that  American  banks  could  be  fully  com-     ^=  *^'  U.S.  depos  tors;  and,  finally.  See  the  Barclays  Bank  Merger  decision  Ny' 

petitlve  with  foreign  banks  in  foreign  mar-     *„  1 J^     ^^^  .1°'  taternational  cooperation  State  Banking  Board,  May  10    1973   n  13-  a' 

keta.«  Such  a  supervisory  phUosophy  must     bli^  |X,  ^\^Tl'^  °J  multinational  Brimmer.  "American  International  B^klAg" 

inevltabfy    lead    to    a    "double"    regulatory     lator^'standLd^  Sin  tT  /"''"?'?' '*^-  ^peech  before  the  51st  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

standard  for  even  our  own  banks,  -^us.  7e     tfonll  reStorv  b^^s                    "'  *°**'"*-  ^^'^"l, Association  for  Foreign  Trade,  Boca 

feel  that  International  supervisory  coopera-         in^^WwTuT^^Uv'r.^^H  .  f„.         .     .  o*^°'  ^o'-'<»a- AP'"  2.  1973.  p  49-51;  and  S. 

tlon  and  coordination  U  essen«af  to  L2.     view  of  torowSteai^!  Act   fa  ^^, '^"  ^?rir°°V'^''-  ''""'""'^«i  banking  (A.  W. 

talntag  both  a  sound  domestic  and  Inter-     U^    the  wlsSran^^ict^venS^^I^^;  ^^^°°;  ^'^"''^   '^'''-  ^  *''*  °"'«'-  *^»"''' 

national  banking  system.                                       Glass-s"tea"gJSTctTn  a'^S^rT "oflnu  tii^!  ^^ZtlT"  ^''**'  ^'"'^*'"  '^'"''^  ^"''^''"^ 
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•For  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  P. 
Edwards,  "Regulations  oX  Foreign  Banking 
in  the  United  States:  International  Reciproc- 
ity and  Federal-State  Conflicts",  The  Co- 
lumbia Transnational  Law  Review,  Vol.  13, 
No.  2  (1974). 

» Omitted. 

'"Interstate  branching  Is  expressly  pro- 
hibited under  federal  law  for  national  banks 
(12  U.S.C.  s36,  1969)  and  for  state  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (12  UJ5.C.  s321).  Thus,  complete  in- 
terstate branching  requires  Federal  enabling 
legislation.  Multistate  bank  holding  company 
subsidiaries  can  be  allowed  at  the  discretion 
of  individual  states.  Recently.  California  and 
New  York  have  made  some  effort  to  permit 
interstate  holding  company  operations.  See 
"States  Cool  to  Bank  Bill,"  N.Y.  Times,  March 
22.  1974,  p.  55,  col.  2. 

"See,  for  example,  "Citicorp  Sets  New 
Centers,"  N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  8,  1974.  p.  57, 
col.  4. 

'=See  12  U.S.C.  s615(b)  (1974);  12  U.S.C. 
s616  (1964). 

^  Although  foreign  banks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Japanese  banks  in  California, 
have  not  exerted  much  effort  in  the  past  to 
penetrate  the  retail  depcslt  market,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  their  inability  to  obtain  P.DJ.C. 
deposit  insurance  has  hindered  this  effort. 
Extension  of  F.D.I  .C.  insurance  to  foreign 
branches  may.  therefore,  accelerate  foreign 
banks'  activities  in  the  retail  deposit  market. 
Presently,  foreign  branches  are  not  "banks" 
as  defined  by  12  U.S.C.  sl813(a)  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  apply  for  F.DJ.C.  insurance  un- 
der 12  U.S.C.  S18I5.  State  chartered  bank 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks  (such  as  those 
operated  by  the  Japanese  in  California)  are 
eligible  for  FJD.I.C.  insurance. 

'*  It  should  be  noted  that  an  alternative 
route  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ex- 
pand the  multistate  banking  privileges  of 
American  banks  by  allowing  bank  holding 
companies  to  operate  multistate  savings  and 
loan  affiliates.  A  ruling  that  the  savings  and 
loan  business  is  "incidental  to  the  business 
of  banking"  is  not  without  some  logic. 

^  N.Y.  Bank  Law  s608(5)  (McKlnney  1971 ) . 
There  are  only  three  such  entitles  in  New 
York:  The  European- American  Investment 
Company,  The  French-American  Corporation, 
and  J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking  Corporation. 

"See  48  Stat.  162  (1933),  12  U.S.C.  s221(a) 
(1934). 

>•  12  U.S.C.  S  1824  et  seq.  (1970). 

"The  relevant  sections  of  the  Olass- 
Steagall  Act  are:  16,  20,  21,  and  32.  If  a  for- 
eign bank  were  to  own  or  control  a  state- 
licensed  UJ3.  bank  subsidiary  however,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

"Seel2CJ'.R.  §211.1-09  (1972). 

="  See  Footnote  3,  Supra. 


=•  "N.Y.  Ruling  Against  Barclays  Resented," 
N.Y.  Times,  May  19,  1973,  p.  49.  col.  1. 

=*  Foreign  branches  are  not  "banks"  as  de- 
fined by  12  U.S.C.  61813(a)  and  therefore 
cannot  apply  for  deposit  Instu-ance  under  12 
US.C.  §  1815. 

="See:  Release,  May  10,  1973. 

='  See :  Release,  Jan.  9,  1974. 

^  See :  Kohn  and  Carlo,  Potential  Competi- 
tion: Unfounded  Faith  or  Pragmatic  Fore- 
sight (N.Y.  St^te  Banking  Dept.)  March, 
1970. 

»"See  "World  Alrwavs  Sells  First  Western 
to  Lloyds,"  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  17,  1974,  p.  57, 
col.  4. 

-•  See  Cal.  FUi  Code  §  1756  and  1756.1  (West, 
1964). 

=-  In  any  case,  at  a  later  point  in  this  paper, 
we  recommend  for  reasons  of  depositor  pro- 
tection, that  F.D.I.C.  Insurance  be  extended 
to  foreign  branch  deposits. 

='The  exact  magnitude  of  the  cost  dis- 
advantage is  a  direct  function  of  the  level  of 
the  cost  of  funds  to  banks.  If,  for  example. 
Eurodollar  deposit  rates  were  9  percent, 
branches  of  American  banks  would  have  a 
cost  disadvantage  in  making  loans  of  about 
80  basis  points. 

^^  New  York  branches  of  foreign  banks  are 
all  subject  to  ^tate  reserve  requirements 
against  deposit  liabilities  in  essentially  the 
same  ratio  as  apply  to  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Nevertheless, 
they  can  in  one  way  or  another  reduce  or 
entirely  eliminate  the  cost  disadvantage  as- 
sociated with  such  reserve  requirements.  See 
F.  Klopstock,  "Foreign  Banks  in  the  United 
States:  Scope  and  Growth  of  Operations," 
Monthly  Review,  Fed.  Res.  Bank  of  New 
York,  June,  1973,  p.  147. 

=1  These  goals  are  not  always  mutually 
compatible,  of  course. 

^-Foreign  agencies  may  also  have  "de- 
posits". No  state  can  forbid  an  agency  from 
holding  funds  deposited  with  its  parent  out- 
side the  state  and  repayable  outside  the 
state.  Thus,  an  agency  in  California  may 
be  able  to  sell  Its  parent's  certificate  of  de- 
posit to  a  non-California  corporation,  pro- 
vided that  the  certificate  is  delivered  and 
is  repayable  outside  California.  In  practice, 
however,  agencies  derive  the  bulk  of  their 
funds  from  borrowing  Eurodollars  and  fed- 
eral funds. 

"  California  "branches",  which  cannot  ac- 
cept deposits,  are  counted  as  agencies. 

="  See  A.  Brimmer,  op.  cit. 

^Foreign  governments  commonly  impose 
such  reserve  requirements  on  the  foreign 
branches  of  U.S.  banks,  so  such  requirements 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  international 
custom.  See  G.  Garvy,  "Reserve  Require- 
ments Abroad",  Monthly  RetHew,  N.Y.  Fed. 
Res.  Bank.  Oct..  1973. 

"See  previous  discussion  on  pp.  30-31 
above. 


'"  See  Report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation.  Dec, 
1971,  p.  68:  Press  Release,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Jan. 
25,  1974  (Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  Jan.  28, 
1974  as  S.  2898;  and  "Optional  Affiliation  vrith 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  Reserve  Pur- 
poses Consistent  with  Effective  Monetary  Pol- 
icy", by  R.  Robertson  and  A.  Phillips,  Con- 
ference of  State  Bank  Supervisors.  1974. 

^'^  See.  for  example.  A.  Brimmer,  "Multi-na- 
tional Banks  and  the  Management  of  Mone- 
tary Policy  in  the  United  States".  Journal  of 
Finance;  May,  1973,  439-454;  and  W.  Gibson. 
"Eurodollars  and  U.S.  Monetary  Policy", 
Journal  of  Money.  Credit  and  Banking",  Au- 
gust. 1971,  649-665. 

■='  See  Supra  p.  32. 

i"The  F.D.I.C. 's  reserve  fund  plus  its  bor- 
rowing authority  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
amounts  to  slightly  more  than  1  ''o  of  in- 
sured bank  deposits. 

«U.S.  bank  state-chartered  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  banks  are  eligible  for  F.D.I.C.  in- 
surance. See  also  supra  note  22. 

*-  U.S.  bank  subsidiaries  of  foreign  banks 
might  be  distinguished  from  foreign 
branches.  The  operations  of  such  subsid- 
iaries are  not  as  closely  integrated  Into  the 
parent's  operations  and  may,  therefore,  be 
more  easily  supervised.  For  example,  to  de- 
termine the  subsidiary's  liquidity,  capital 
adequacy,  etc.,  examination  of  the  parent 
bank  is  not  required.  In  addition,  in  the  event 
of  bankruptcy,  the  U.S.  subsidiary's  assets 
are  reachable.  Problems  still  remain,  how- 
ever. It  is  by  no  means  a  simple  regulatory 
task  to  monitor  and  guarantee  that  a  sub- 
sidiary's assets  remain  "insulated"  from  its 
parent's. 

•'Examples  are  the  relationship  between 
Japanese  banks  and  other  members  of  Zai- 
batsus. 

■"  See  F.  Dahl,  "International  Operations 
of  U.S.  Banks:  Growth  and  Public  Policy 
Implications,"  32  Law  and  Contemp.  Prob., 
1967,  pp.  100-130. 

<"  See  A.  Brimmer,  "American  International 
Banking",  speech  delivered  before  Bankers' 
Association  for  Foreign  Trade,  Boca  Raton, 
Florida.  April  2,  1973. 

*^  Under  Canadian  law,  a  single  foreign 
shareholder  may  hold  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  voting  shares  of  federally  Incorpo- 
rated trust  and  loan  companies,  insurance 
companies,  and  sales  finance  companies.  In 
addition,  foreign  banks  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  directly  in  banking. 

«  But  see,  "Foreign  Outlays  May  Get  Scru- 
tiny". N.Y.  Times,  Aug.  22,  1974,  p.  45  col.  5; 
and  "Move  to  Study  Foreign  Investing  in 
U.S.  Reflects  Concern  on  Rising  Trend  and 
Lack  of  Fresh  Data",  N.Y.  Times,  Aug.  29, 
1974,  p.  44,  col.  1. 


TABLE  II      INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS  OF  U.S.  BANKS:  SELECTED  INDICATORS,  1960-72 
■Monetary  magnitudes  are  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


1960 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


I.  U.S.  offices:  > 

Bank  credit  to  foreigners ' $4.2  19.4 

Foreign  deposits',' (other  than  due  to  foreign  branches) J9.1  $13.4 

Due  to  foreign  branches* $1.2 

II.  Overseas  branches  of  banks:  * 

Number  of  banl(s  with  overseas  branches 8  11 

Number  of  overseas  branches 131  181 

Assets  of  overseas  branches' $3.5  $6.9 

III.  Edge  and  agreement  corporations: 

Number 15  38 

Assets. (9  $.9 

Memorandum— All  insured  commercial  banks  in  United  States: 

Total  assets $255.7  $343.9 

ToUl  deposits $228.4  $305.1 


$9.7 

$13.6 

$1.3 

$9.6 

$12.6 

$4.0 

$9.8 

$14.4 

$«.2 

$9.2 

$14.7 

$6.0 

$9.3 
$16.5 
$12.8 

$9.7 

$16.5 

$7.7 

$12.1 

$17.7 

$.9 

$13.4 

$17.4 

$1.4 

13 

211 

$9.1 

13 

244 

$12.4 

15 

295 

$15.7 

26 

375 

$23.0 

53 

459 

$41.1 

79 

536 

$52.6 

91 

583 

$67.1 

108 

627 

'$90.2 

42 
$1.0 

49 
$1.4 

53 
$1.5 

63 
$2.5 

71 
$3.5 

77 
$4.6 

85 
$5.5 

•89 

•$4.6 

$374.1 
$330.3 

$401.4 
$351.4 

$448.9 
$394.1 

$4911 
1432.7 

$527.6 
$434.1 

$572.7 
$479.2 

$635.8 
$535.7 

•$661.8 
•^0.0 

>  All  data  for  U.S.  offices  are  on  a  balance  of  paymente  basis. 

'  Bank  credit  to  foreigners  and  foreign  deposits  relate  to  all  commercial  banks  reporting  on  the 
Treasury  foreign  enchange  fofns,  and  include  credits  and  deposits  of  branc:  es  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  as  well  as  U.S.  banks.  Bank  credit  includes  short-  and  long-term  loans  and  acceptance 
credits  denominated  in  dollars;  for  1960,  some  other  short-  and  long-term  claims  are  also  included. 
Data  for  1972  do  not  itKlude  claims  of  U.S.  banks  or  their  foreign  branches  or  claims  of  U.S.  agen- 
cies and  branches  of  foreign  banks  on  their  head  offices. 

>  Foreign  deposits  include  demand  and  time  deposits  of  1  year  or  lest  maturity,  and,  beginning 
in  1964,  include  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  issued  to  foreigners  and  international  institutions. 

•  Due  to  branches  refers  to  the  gross  liabilities  due  to  foreign  branches  of  large  U.S.  weekly 
reporting  banks. 


>  Overseas  branches  include  branches  of  member  banks  in  U.S.  possessions  and  territories  as 
well  as  in  foreign  countries. 

•  Branch  assets  include  interbranch  balances. 
'  Partly  estimated. 

>  Not  available. 

•  Data  are  for  end  of  year,  except  where  indicated  which  is  end  of  June. 

Sources:  Treasury  forms  B-2  and  B-3;  Division  of  Supervision  and  Regulation,  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Secondary  source:  Unpublished  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Andrew  Brimmer  (see  footnoli  S^ 
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TABLE  III.— FOREIGN  CREDIT  OUTSTANDING  AT  DOMESTIC  BANKING  OFFICES  AND  AT  FOREIGN  BRANCHES  OF  U.S  COMf^ERCIAL  BANKS,  1960-72 


Foreign  credits 

Annual  percentage  change 

Year 

Foreign  credits 

Annual  percentage 

Total 

Held  by 

domestie. 

offices 

for  own 
account ' 

Held  by  foreign 
branches 

Percent 
Amount  -       of  total 

ToUl 

Held  by       Held  by  foreign 
domestic             branches 
offices 

for  own                       Percent 
account '    Amount '      of  total 

change 

Year 

Total 

Domestic 
offices 

Foreign 
branches 

Total 

Domestic 
offices 

Foreign 
branches 

1960 v.. 

6.6 
13.3 
15.2 
15.6 
17. 1 

4.2 
9.4 
9.7 
9.6 
9.8 

32.4 

3  3.9 

5.5 

6.0 

7.7 

36.3  .. 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

19.4 
25.4 
38. 3 
53.1 
72.9 

9.  2           10. 2 

9  3           16. 1 

9.7            28.6 

12.1            41.0 

13. 4         <  59. 5 

52.5 
63.3 
74.7 
77.2 
81.6 

10.9 
30.9 
50.8 
38.0 
37.3 

-6.5 

1.1 

4.3 

24.7 

10.7 

3?  5 

1964 

29.3^. 
36.1 
38.4 
44.  C 

bl  8 

1965 

1966 

1967 - 

14.3 

2.6 

12.2 

3.2 

-1.0 

2.1 

41.0 

9.1 

28.3 

77.6 
«3.4 
45.1 

1  All  commercial  banks  reporting  on  Treasury  Form;  B  2  and  B  3;  includes  credits  of  U.S. 
branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks,  as  well  as  U.S.  banks.  Covers  short-  and  long-term  loans 
and  acceptance  credits  denominated  in  dollars.  For  1960,  a  minor  amount  of  other  short-  and  long- 
term  claims  (not  denominated  In  dollars)  is  also  included.  For  domestic  offices,  totals  include  loans 
to  own  foreign  branches.  Branch  totals  exclude  interbranch  balances  and  amounts  due  from  head 
offices. 

TABLE  IV.-DOMESTIC  ASSETS  AND  SELECTED  DEPOSITS  OF  U.S.  MULTI-NATIONAL  BANKS.  19€4  AND  1972 


-  Data  for  foreisn  branches  are  from  US.  Treasury  (Fion  3301)  'or  .ears  1%5  6?.  Data  tor 
1969-72  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (Form  5:'2). 
■•  Estimated. 
<  Preliminary. 


Deposits  (as  of  Dec.  31,  1964) 


Deposits  (as  of  June  30,  1972) 


Total  Foreign  as 

domestic  Total    At  domestic     At   foreign  percent 

assets        deposits  offices  offices  of  total 


Total  Foreign  as 

domestic  Total    At  domestic     At  foreign  percent 

assets         deposits  cffices  offices  of  tela  I 


Bank  of  America  NTGSA 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  S.A. 

First  National  City  Bank 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

Chemical  Bank 

Morgan  Guaranty 

Security  Pacific 

Bankers  Trust. 

Continental  Illinois 

FNB  of  Chicago 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  N.A 

Crocker  National  Bank 

United  California  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

Mellon  National  Bank 

Irving  Trust 

FNB  of  Boston 

First  Pennsylvania 

Marine  Midland  Bank— N.Y.. 
Cleveland  Trust 


14,  589 
12, 177 
12, 149 
6,852 
6,182 
6,764 
4,824 
4,673 
4,754 
4,214 
3,790 
3,688 
3,181 
2,772 
3,183 
3,249 
2.192 
1,555 
951 
1,640 


14,  349 
11,  446 
10.  946 
6,054 
5.377 
4,788 
4,393 
3,754 
4,123 
3,613 
3,312 
3,216 
2,745 
2,508 
2,677 
2,982 
1,886 
1, 353, 
1,092 
1,  847, 


970 
064 
166 
722 
225 
282 
218 
707 
128 
613 
312 
216 
745 
508 
677 
782 
774 
353 
074 
847 


1,279 

1,391 

1,760 

332 

151 

406 


186 
47 


9.6 
12.1 
16.1 
5.4 
2.8 
8.4 

4. 2" 
2.2 


112 


5.9 


18 


1.6 


Total. 


100,  870 


92,  242 


86,  461 


5,781 


174, 107 


32, 393 
22, 826 
25, 035 
11,964 
10,  787 
10,  717 
9,132 
9,521 
8.176 
7,400 
6,711 
5,862 
5,088 
4,802 
4  963 
4,164 
3,S74 
2,946 
4,862 
2,361 

193,  776 


21, 667 
14, 9b5 
13,471 
9,024 
8,520 
6,646 
7,721 
6,550 
5,978 
5,195 
5,589 
4,911 
4,468 
4,222 
3,5<8 
3,165 
2,646 
2,666 
2,610 
2,358 


10,  726 

7,838 

11,584 

2,941 

2,267 

4,071 

1,411 

2.971 

2,199 

2,206 

1.122 

951 

615 

5i0 

1.415 

999 

1,328 

3(0 

2,362 

3 


33.1 
34.3 
46.2 
21  6 
21.0 
38.0 
16.5 
31.2 
26.9 
29.8 
16.7 
le  2 
12  1 
12.1 
28.5 
24.0 
33.4 
12.9 
47.4 


135, 840 


57, 939 


Note:  Multi-National  Banks  are  those  exceptionally  large  institutions  which  play  a  substantial 
role  in  international  affairs.  All  of  them  have  one  or  more  branches  in  foreign  countries,  and  each 
one  has  a  relatively  large  volume  of  loans  to  foreign  borrowers  on  the  books  of  its  head  ofhce  For 
a  fuller  description  of  the  criteria  used  to  identify  multi-national  banks,  see  Andrew  F  Brimmer, 


"Multi-National  Banks  and  the  Management  of  Monetary  Policy  in  the  United  States,"  presented 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American  Finance  Association 
Toronto,  Canada,  Dec.  28,  1972. 19  23. 


TABLE  V.-CLAIMS  ON  FOREIGNERS  REPORTED  BY  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION 

(Amounts  outstanding  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Dec.  31, 1964 

Percent 
Amount       of  total 


Dec.  31, 1968 

Percent 
Amount       of  total 


Dec.  31,  1972  > 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


I.  Short-term  claims: 

Western  Europe 1,210  15.2  1.181 

United  Kingdom 310  3.9  318 

Canada 1,004  12.6  533 

Japan 2,810  35.3  2.889 

LafinAmerica 2,235  28.1  3,114 

All  other  countries 698  8.8  994 

Total 7,957  100.0  8,711 

II.  Long-term  claims: 

Western  Europe 1,707  39.8  526 

United  Kingdom..    ..  87  2.0  68 

Canada 328  7.7  428 

Japan 430  10.0  122 


13.6 
2.1 
6.1 
33.2 
35.7 
11.4 


2.831 
856 
1,927 
4,172 
4,445 
2,165 


100. 0        15, 540 


14.7 
1.9 

12.0 
3.4 


802 

138 
382 
315 


18.2 
5.5 
12.4 
26.8 
28.6 
13.9 

100.0 


16.3 
2.8 
7.8 
6.4 


Dec.  31,  1964 

Percent 
Amount       of  total 


Dec.  31,  1968 

Percent 
Amount       of  total 


Dec.  31.19721 


Percent 
Amount         of  total 


Latin  America  .         .  1,275 

All  other  countries 544 

Total 4,284 

III.  Total  claims: 

Western  Europe. .   ...  2,917 

United  Kingdom       .  397 

Canada 1.332 

Japan. 3.240 

LafinAmerica.. 3.510 

All  other  countries 1.242 

Total 12,241 


29.8 
12.7 


1,375 
1.116 


38.5 
31.3 


1.992 
1,423 


100.0 


23.8 
3.2 
10.9 
26.5 
28.7 
10.1 


3,567 


100.0 


1  707 
386 
961 
3,011 
4,489 
2,110 


13.9 
3.1 
7.8 
24.5 
36.6 
17.2 


4,914 


3  633 

994 
2.309 
4,487 
6,437 
3,588 


100.0        12,278  100.0        20,454 


40.5 
29.0 

100.0 


17.8 
4  9 
11.3 
21.9 
31.5 
17.5 

100.0 


'  Preliminary. 


Source:  Treasury  Foreign  Exchange  Report. 
TABLE  VI.-SCOPE  OF  FOREIGN  BANK  ACTIVITY,  BY  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  ENTITY  AND  STATE 


Foreign  banking  ofhces 


Agencies 


Branches 


Representative 
offices 


State  chart 
subsidiaries 


Branches  of 
State  chart 
subsidiaries 


Securities 
affiliates 


1965 


1973 


1965 


1973 


1965 


1973 


1965 


1973 


1965 


1973 


1965 


1973 


California 

Washington,  D.C. 

Florida 

Illinois 

Massachusetts... 

New  York 

Oregon 

Texas 

Washington 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.... 
Hawaii 


•  24 


19 
4 


12 


14 


192 


22 


29 


23 
2 


1 

40 
2 


6 

£2" 


Total. 


33 


1 

55 


15 

85" 

6 


18 


1 

27" 


21 


37 


51 


75 


129 


14 


1 

34 


14 


220 


21 


'  California  branches  that  cannot  accept  deposits  are  treated  as  agencies. 


Source:  F.  Edwards,  "Regulation  of  Foreign  Banking  in  the  United  Stales:  Internstio^v'.  Rea- 
procity  and  Federal-State  Conflict",  The  Columbia  Transnational  Law  Review,  if'.  I?  I!i  2 
(1974). 
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TABLEvii.-EXPANDiNG  NETWORK  OF  OUT-OF-STATE  EDGE  which  increases  production  or  decreases 

CORPORATIONS.'  1964  AND  1972  cost  of  production.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

mittee  on  Finance. 

Category                                     1964       1972  Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 

true  paradoxes  of  a  recession  is  the  cir- 

r.umbfi  o'  bank?  wiCi  oui-of-siatc  ertpe  cular  relationship  between  employment. 

corpor3t.ons .           .           6         «  investment,     and    consumer    spending. 

Number  oloul-o(-5talcetlEtccip9rafH)ns    .              f-            ^'■r.ji.  ^i.-                    ,ji. 

Located  in  fic.  York.      .,    ■-         21  Products  are  not  being  purchased  be- 

othT  iccatioiis   18  cause  people  do  not  have  jobs.  People  do 

LotAn/t'fcs.caiii/.;  ."!.'l                            1  not  have  jobs  because  no  ncw  money  is 

San  Francisco,  cai'if".lir," 2  being  invested.  No  new  money  i.s  being 

New'orioalis  La " !  invested  b:cpi;?e  products  are  not  being 

Houston,"" Tox..  ''";'""!"""""!''"'"'         2  purchased. 

A<;3tiso;out-oi-staice,;gccor()oratioiis:  Typically,  Government  has  responded 

(mi  ions  of  do  ars)       771        4,401  "  v        ■         ,                 ,  ,          ,                    .                . 

LocaicJ  in  New  Yor,(                 724     3,961  to  this  cucular  problem  by  mas.sive  and 

other  locations 440  random  influxes  of  Capital  through  defi- 
es Ange'ics  Calif    "':::.::::::::.::.        120  <;"  spendinp;.  T\venty  years  of  deficit 

San  Francisco,  caiii 130  spending,     h.wevcr,     have     completely 

ctiicago  ML ,    • cr  mortgaged    our   policy    options.    Rather 

New  Orleans,  l.a . *'  ^^^               ■                       ,    ,,            %                ^ 

Houston.  Tox ..  than  give  us  a  full-employment  econ- 

. omy,  our  actions  have  given  us  recession, 

•Out-of-state  edge  corporations  arc  international   banking  inflation,  and  high  interest  rates.  ThUS, 

subsidiaries  locatcJ  outside  oi  the  headquarters  city  of  the  we  mUSt  develop  liew  methods  and  poli- 

pareiiL  ripc 

-'  Includes  18  banks  that  arc  joint  owners  of  Allied  Bank  i-'cs. 

International,  New  Ycrk.  Perhap.s  One  of  the  mosi,  efficient  stim- 

s  Asset  figures  may  differ  slightly  (roin  those  in  taMf  ID  be-  ^li  to  increasing  investment  is  the  in- 

cause  of  lounJing  in  basic  statistics.  ,           .    .                 ...      ....              ^        _f 

vestment  tax  credit.  And  the  sector  of 

Sou.  e:  A. Brimmer.. upra  note. i,3sn.i;...ir  ^^j,  gconomv  that  responds  most  rap- 

Appendix  I  idly  to  a  change  in  tax  policy  is  small 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  L.\w  Pfrt.mninc  T.i  EoHEicN  busiuess.  Thercfoie,  I  am  proposing  to- 
Bank  Holding  Companifs  '  day  a  temporary  increase  tD  20  percent 
Foreign  banks  mav  be  .subject  to  the  Fod-  i"  tlie  small  business  investment  credit, 
eral  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  This  Act  This  legislation  will  allow  small  busi- 
defines  a  bank  holding  ccmpany  as  a  corpo-  ne.ss  firms  to  Claim  for  a  period  of  36 
ration  (dom:stic  or  foreign)  that  ".  .  .  di-  months  a  20  percent  tax  credit  on  capital 
rectly  or  indirectly  exercises  a  contrriiing  in-  investments.  This  can  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence over  the  management  or  policies  ol  crease  production  and  stimulate  employ- 
(a)  bank."  It  rec.uires  that  a  company,  do-  ^^,^^  r^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^j^j  ^e  allowed  up  tO 
mestic  or  forsign.  must  obtain  prior  approval  niaYimiim  nf  <;2nn  000  for  the  mirrhase 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  before  be-  a  maximum  01  §,i00.UUU,  101  tne  purcnase 
coming  a  bank  holding  company;  and,  upon  of  capital  equipment  or  reinvestment 
becoming  a  bank  holding  company,  the  during  any  taxable  year, 
company  Is  suoject  to  CDm;3lete  supervision  I  would  like  to  empllA,size  that  my 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  particular,  proposed  legislation  is  quite  different 
it  must  suhmit  to  periodic  examination  by  from  other  legislation  that  is  either  pend- 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  must  obtain  j^g  before  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Eoard  before  acqiiii-  ^^.  ^^.^  introduced  into  the  last  session 

r.t  pl,'^'l°.V''wi?t'>,.r  h^nl  n?^  of  Congicss.  Unlike  olher  small  business 

anv  company,  whether  bank  or  non-bank.  ,.,i                          ^-        j           ncij 

there  are  three  restrictive  aspects  of  the  I'^lief  acts,  mv  suggestion  does  affect  de- 
Bank  Holding  Crmpany  Act  which  are  par-  prcciation.  Depreciation  adjustments 
ticulariy  relevant  to  foreign  bank.s.  First,  only  allow  for  recovery  of  capital  over 
the  Act  generally  prohibits  bank  holding  time.  During  inflation  capital  recover.v 
companies  from  engaging  in  nonbanking  ac-  through  depreciation  means  a  return  of 
tivities.  except  for  a  few  limited  exemptions,  cheaper  dollars  in  years  to  come  from 
This  restriction  may  be  especially  odious  to  expensive  dollar  investments  made 

foreign  banks,  since  thev  are  accustomed  to      .     ,        .JT „f„_„   +i,^ j„  „^^„  ,i„„k*  oc 

combining  banking  with  nonbanking  activi-  today.  Therefore,  there  is  some  doubt  as 

tie,         o             o  to   the   stimulation   provided   by   liber- 

Second.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  merger  alized  depreciation  allowanc  cs  during 
or  acquisition  "standard"  is  frequently  more  timss  of  high  inflation, 
stringent  than  that  of  the  Slate  regulatory  The  Small  Business  Act  of  1974  did 
authorities.  A  foreign  bank  holding  company  call  for  a  minor  increase  in  the  inve.st- 
which  already  owns  or  controls  one  state-  ^^gj^j  ^j,^  credit.  However,  the  increase 
chartered  bank  subsidiarv  and  wishes  to  ac-  „.„„  „„  „.„„ii  „„j  i.v,„  .^.^^i,^-,,-^-,  omrMinf 
quire  a  second  such  subsidiary  must  obtain  ^f  SO  small,  and  the  maxitnum  amount 
approval  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  allowed  so  msigmflcant.  that  it  is  doubt- 
well  as  the  relevant  State  Banking  Commls-  ful  that  the  Isgislation  would  have  been 
slon.  Not  infrequently,  the  Federal  Reserve  an  effective  stimulant  to  capital  invest- 
puts  more  weight  on  the  possible  anti-com-  m?nt. 

petitive  effects  cf  such  an  acquisition  than  To  solve  the  triple  problems  of  infla- 

do  state  banking  authorities.  tion.  unemployment  and  high  interest 

Finally,  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  j.ates  we  must  afct  prudently.  Any  poUcy 

^^^^^n?. ,'^,'J^,«f  ?^^.  ??r«  nf°  thP  Lil^^^  suggested  must  appreciate  and  compen- 

companies  unless  the  laws  of  the  states  in-         f°  ,       .,  •^*^  _  „   _^ „„ 

volved  specifically  authorize  such  operations,  sate  |or  the  errors  previous  Ccngresses 

Since  only  one  state,  Iowa,  presently  per-  and  administrations  have  made.  The  old, 

mits  acquisition  cf  a  local  bank  by  aii  out-  Cliche     suggestion     cf     "spend,     spend, 

of -state  bank  holding  company,  the  Act  effec-  spend"  is  no  longer  appropriate, 

tively  prevents  multi-state  operations.  Unfortunately,  over  the  last  few  years 

tin  United  States  has  consumed  or  given 

By  Mr.  BROCK:  away  more  than  it  has  produced.  Most 

S.  959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo-  national  efforts  have  centered  on  the 

rary    period   a    20   percent   investment  problems  of  consumption  rather  than 

credit  for  small  business  enterprises  with  the  problem.s  of  production.  Recent  fuel 

respect   to  property  placed  in  service  and  grain  shortages  should  have  caused 


the  United  States  to  realize  that  its  major 
long-teiTn  economic  problem  is  imder- 
production  of  goods,  shortages  of  ma- 
terials, and  a  decline  in  labor  and  capital 
productivity. 

Unless  direct  action  is  taken  to  stimu- 
late investment,  the  high  cost  of  money 
and  negative  impact  of  unemployment 
will  surely  decre?.se  the  rate'  of  capital 
inveitment.  Wiihout  a  sensible  and  care- 
ful plan,  the  deadly  circle  of  inflation, 
unemployment  and  high  iJfcsrest  rates 
v.ill  intensify  in  the  coming  months. 

My  suggested  legislation  provides  a 
du"ect  tax  incentive  to  break  tliis  circle. 
It  relies  en  a  hmall.  direct  action  to  cau.se 
m'lximum  imp?.ct. 


By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
G.  000.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  financial 
cri.sir,  confronting  the  public  schools  of 
the  Nation  by  providing  increased  finan- 
cial resources  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  by  promoting  the 
equitable  distribution  of  such  resources 
within  the  States  through  the  establish- 
ment cf  a  National  Education  Trust 
Fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

N.^T-ONAL  EDUCATION  INVESTMENT  ACT  OF    1075 

Mr.'  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  National  Edu- 
cation Investment  Aut  of  1975.  When  I 
introduced  similar  legislation  2  years 
ago.  I  stated  then  that  we  needed  to 
launch  "decisive  Federal  action  to  ad- 
dress the  critical  problems  confronting 
school  districts  across  the  Nation." 

Today,  the  problems  are  even  more 
critical  and  decisive  action  is  even  more 
urgent.  We  need  to  establish  a  new  edu- 
cation policy  for  America — a  policy  to 
guarantee  that  all  children  and  youth, 
without  regard  to  circumstances  of  resi- 
dence, family  income,  or  race  will  have  a 
full  and  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
quality  c  lucation. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  provides  for 

First,  loan  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  to  tap  major  private  investment, 
resources  to  assist  school  districts  across 
America  that  have  increasingly  experi- 
enced liigh  debt  service  costs,  or  voter 
turndowns  of  bond  referendums  for  vi- 
tally needed  school  construction,  due  to 
resu'.ting  increased  local  taxes.  Last  year, 
almost  45  percent  of  the  referendums 
proposed  by  local  jurisdictions  across  the 
Nation  were  rejected  by  residents. 

Second,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional education  trust  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury, from  which  payments  would  be  made 
to  State  and  local  jurisdiction  applicants 
which  agree  to  substantially  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  taxation  of  real  property 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  under  a  pro- 
gram which  would  promote  progressive 
tax  reform  in  the  State  and  the  improve- 
ment and  balancing  of  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures among  all  local  school  districts. 

The  title  of  my  bill,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Investment  Act,  indicates  the 
fundamental  commitment  that  must  be 
made  to  increasing  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  education  to  one-third  of  all 
public  resources. 

But  the  administration's  recent  budget 
proposals  show  that  there  are  no  plans 
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to  Increase  that  investment.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  recent  Library  of  Congress  study 
reveals  that  President  Ford's  fiscal  1976 
budget  request  for  education  division 
programs  is  almost  $400  million  below 
the  fiscal  1975  appropriations  for  such 
programs,  and  $1,1  billion  below  the  1975 
appropriations  in  terms  of  real  purchas- 
ing power  when  double  digit  inflation  is 
considered. 

The  budget  actually  reduces  Federal 
support  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  from  8  percent  of  total  public 
education  outlays  in  fiscal  1975  to  an  es- 
timated 6  percent  in  fiscal  1976.  This  is 
an  intolerable  burden  to  shift  to  State 
and  local  governments  who  already,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  wiU  be  re- 
quired to  spend  an  additional  $4  to  $5 
billion  just  to  maintain  the  current  level 
of  himian  resource  services. 

Though  Federal  outlays  for  education 
assistance  have  risen  from  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1965  to  more  than  $7.5  billion  in 
1975,  inflation  has  rendered  this  increase 
largely  meaningless.  The  real  Increase 
between  1967  and  1974  was  less  than  $100 
million.  And  between  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1974,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of 
Federal  education  expenditures  of  884 
million  real  dollars. 

By  direct  contrast,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Investment  Act  proposes  that  a 
major  advance  be  laimched  in  Federal 
policies  toward  education.  It  is  not  the 
final  answer — a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant legislative  proposals  have  been  made 
toward  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  futm-e  of  our 
Nation. 

However,  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today  has  several  character- 
istics which  merit  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

First,  it  proposes  direct  measures  to 
address  profoimd  problems — the  need  for 
up-to-date  school  facilities,  and  for  end- 
ing the  imconscionable  inequality  where 
a  child's  education  is  made  dependent  on 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  his  or  her  com- 
munity. 

Second,  this  bill  is  comprehensive,  ad- 
dressed both  to  overcoming  major  fiscal 
resource  disparities  among  school  dis- 
tricts, which  \mdennlne  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  American 
children,  and  to  pinpointing  special  edu- 
cation needs  of  children  which  for, too 
long  have  retjeived  a  totally  inadequate 
response — including  the  needs  of  pre- 
school children,  of  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  children,  and  of  education- 
ally deprived  children  in  areas  of  poverty. 

Third,  the  National  Education  Invest- 
ment Act  presents  clearly  defined  meas- 
ures and  a  definite  time  schedule  for 
addressing  all  these  problems — not 
through  just  providing  more  Federal 
dollars,  but  through  using  Federal  assist- 
ance as  leverage  to  promote  counterpart 
efforts  by  State  and  local  governments 
and  by  the  private  investment  sector.  It 
calls  for  a  total  national  effort  on  behalf 
of  our  children. 

I  urge  Congress  to  take  action  on  this 
priority  national  agenda  for  education 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  necessary  that  two 
subjects  be  addressed  directly  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation. 


First,  the  issue  of  tax  reform  within  the 
States,  and  the  issue  of  finding  adequate 
revenues  to  pay  for'our  schools,  must  not 
be  dealt  with  as  separate  matters,  in  any 
legislation  before  Congress.  These  is- 
sues must  be  seen  as  a  single,  major  prob- 
lem demanding  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
the  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  dictate  the  answers,  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  for  the  States  and 
local  jiurisdictions  to  find  equitable  and 
constructive  solutions.  I  believe  the  Na- 
tional Education  Investment  Act  provides 
an  effective  program  to  address  tax  re- 
form and  education  financing  issues 
simultaneously,  and  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  accept  the  pri- 
mai-y  responsibility  for  carrying  out  this 
task. 

Second,  the  issue  of  maintaining  local 
control  of  schools  should  he  addressed 
fairly  and  honestly.  Some  may  view  this 
issue  as  a  slogan  without  adequate  phil- 
osophical substance  or  clear  definition, 
or  as  being  used  to  justify  resistance 
to  school  desegregation,  or  as  being  di- 
vorced from  reality  where  school  districts 
are  increasingly  finding  it  almost  im- 
possible to  fund  rising  school  costs  and 
must  depend  more  and  more  on  outside 
financial  resources. 

However,  this  issue  also  reflects  a  deep 
feeling,  a  strong  beUef,  of  our  people  in 
cities  and  towns  across  America  about 
local  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
children.  My  bill  undertakes  to  respect 
this  belief,  subject  to  the  assurance  that 
an  equal  opportunity  will  be  provided 
for  all  children  to  obtain  an  education 
of  high  quality. 

The  National  Education  Investment 
Act  does  call  upon  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  specify  school-age 
populations  being  sei-ved  and  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  educational  services,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  use  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. And  it  does  place  requirements 
upon  sucii  agencies  to  implement  and 
carry  out  certain  educational  programs 
for  groups  of  children  who  have  been 
neglected  or  inadequately  served.  But 
most  importantly,  this  bill  takes  the  basic 
view  that  States  and  localities  should 
now  be  enabled,  through  the  provision  of 
adequate  and  dependable  Federal  assist- 
ance— as  intended,  for  example,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Education 
Trust  Fund — to  work  out  their  own  an- 
swers to  the  imique  problems  they  con- 
front in  guaranteeing  the  right  of  every 
child  to  a  quality  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  National 
Education  Investment  Act  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary:  Nationai.  Education  Investment 
Act  of  1975 

TITLE  1 

Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  loan 
guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  for  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  facilities  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondEU7  schools.  Authoriza- 
tion period:  October  1, 1976  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  Amount  of  authorizations:  (2.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1977,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  B^tabllshes  in  the  Treas- 


ury an  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Facility  Construction  and  Acquisition  Loan 
Guarantee  and  Interest  Subsidy  Fund  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  loans 
and  making  interest  subsidy  payments,  on 
behalf  of  State  and  local  educational  agency 
applicants,  to  non-Federal  lenders  making 
loans  to  such  agencies.  Stipulates  interest- 
differential  for  reduction  of  borrowing  costs 
borne  by  such  aigeucies,  and  sets  forth  cri- 
teria and  limitations  for  assistance  under 
this  title  to  enable  such  agencies  to  meet 
capital  outlay  obligations.  Provides  for  ap- 
propriate measures  to  protect  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  assure 
that  the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this 
title,  and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  In  a  public  agency. 

Labor  standards  and  nondiscrimination 
provisions  are  stipulated.  In  addition  to  reg- 
ular reporting  requirements,  provides  for  a 
consolidated  report  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  the  Congress,  on 
as.slstance  authorized  under  this  title,  not 
later  than  January  1. 1979. 
TnxE  n 

Establishes  a  Nationai  Education  Trust 
Fund  in  the  Treasury,  from  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  will  make  payments  to 
State  and  local  Jurisdiction  applicants,  to 
enable  such  applicants  to  substantially  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  taxation  of  real  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  financing  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  during  an  Initial 
authorization  period  beginning  October  1. 
1976  and  ending  with  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.  Level  of  authorizations:  $10  bil- 
lion in  each  of  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
Provides  that  during  the  first  and  second 
fiscal  year  for  which  application  is  made. 
Federal  payments  shall  not  exceed  (1)  the 
amount  of  funds  received  by  the  applicant 
from  the  taxation  of  real  property  during 
the  last  full  fiscal  year  of  the  applicant 
when  such  funds  were  raised  by  such  taxa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  financing  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  or  (2)  the  amount  of 
funds  for  that  year  which  an  applicant  in  a 
State  would  require  In  order  to  expend  for 
elementitry  and  secondary  education  an 
amount  per  pupil  which  is  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable target  per  pupil  expenditure  for  that 
applicant,  as  further  provided  (basically,  in- 
creases and  balances  per  pupil  expenditures 
among  local  school  districts,  without  penalty 
to  high-cost  or  high-expenditure  areas,  while 
focusing  Increased  assistance  on  areas 
of  educational  deprivation),  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Provides  that  to  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year,  an 
applicant  must  (1)  eliminate  the  taxation  of 
real  property,  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  on  the 
first  $35,000  of  assessed  value  of  resident 
owned  domiciles  where  the  head  of  household 
or  immediate  survivor  is  dependent  upon 
certain  forms  of  fixed  retirement  Income,  and 
(2)  reduce  real  property  taxes  and  rent  con- 
stituting real  property  taxes  upon  an  In- 
dividual's homestead  (where  such  taxes  are 
used  to  finance  elementary  and  secondary 
education)  to  not  more  than  5  per  centuiy 
of  that  Individual's  income. 

Federal  payments  under  this  title  In  the 
second  fiscal  year  for  which  application  Is 
made,  and  thereafter,  are  made  further  con- 
tingent upon  appropriate  certification  by  the 
State  of  the  applicant  that  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  all  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State  had  per  pupU  expenditures  which 
met  the  required  level  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children,  as  provided  under 
this  title.  Moreover,  the  applicant  must  huve 
planned  and  will  carry  out  programs  to  meet 
identified  needs  for  early  childhood  develop- 
ment, vocational  education,  comprehensive 
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educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  mentally  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  children  and  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities,  and  compen- 
satory education  for  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally deprived.  Provision  Is  made  for  an 
incentive  Increase  of  10  per  cent  In  payments 
to  an  applicant  to  meet  such  obligations,  and 
for  the  withholding  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
payment  for  which  the  applicant  would 
otherwise  be  eligible,  whsre  such  obligations 
have  not  been  assumed. 

Provides  that  la  the  third  fiscal  year  for 
which  application  Is  made,  or  In  any  fiscal 
year  for  which  application  Is  made  by  a  State 
which  meets  certain  enumerated  require- 
ments. Including  the  presentation  of  a  State 
plan  under  which  Bpeclflc  obligations  are 
assumed,  only  the  State  will  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  Federal  payments  from  the  trust 
fund.  The  amount  of  payment  to  such  State 
-shall  be  equal  to  33!,i  per  cent  of  the 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  a.sslstance,  the  State 
must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  the  substantial  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  taxation  of  real  property, 
the  achievement  of  the  required  level  of  per 
pupil  exi)enditures  by  all  local  educational 
agencies,  the  planning  and  carrjing  out  of 
educational  programs  as  stated  above,  and 
certain  general  provisions.  In  addition,  the 
State  must  ha\e  adopted  a  State  tax  system 
under  which  combined  State  and  local  fiscal 
effort  is  maintained  on  behalf  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  that  assures 
an  equitable  distribution  within  the  State 
of  the  burden  of  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  malting  such  financing 
a  function  of  the  total  taxable  wealth  of  the 
State,  achieved  primarily  by  basing  State 
taxes  upon  total  personal  Income. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself. 
Air.    Beall,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Holldjcs,  Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastore,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens.   Mr.    Weicker,    and   Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  961.  A  bill  to  extend,  pending  inter- 
national agreement,  the  fisheries  man- 
agement responsibility  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  over  the  fish  in  cer- 
tain ocean  areas  In  order  to  conserve 
and  protect  such  fish  from  depletion,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  in- 
troduce for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
committee  the  Emergency  Marine  Fish- 
eries Protection  Act  of  1975.  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  S.  1988. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States  to 
200  nautical  miles,  and  would  give  the 
United  States  management  authority 
over  anadromous  fish  spawned  in  our 
waters  throughout  their  migratory  range. 
This  Is  essentially  the  same  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  11,  1974, 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  27.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  United  States  expanded  man- 
agement jurisdiction  over  the  fish  off  our 
shores.  The  reason  for  this  extension  of 
jurisdiction  is  to  manage  and  conserve 
valuable  marine  resources  presently 
threatened  by  overfishing.  This  is  an  In- 
terim measure  and  will  terminate  auto- 
matically at  the  time  an  acceptable  in- 
ternational agreement  on  the  question 


of  fisheries  jurisdiction  is  forthcoming 
from  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  such  agreement  is  eitlier 
in  force  or  is  provisionally  applied. 

The  list  of  fish  stocks  off  our  shores 
which  are  being  depleted  grows  each 
year.  Scientists  have  now  concluded  that 
approximately  25  different  stocks  of  fish 
are  at  such  a  low  level  that  they  are  ei- 
ther considered  to  be  depleted  or  threat- 
ened with  depletion.  Tlie  following  is  a 
list,  though  not  neces.sarily  complete,  of 
stocks  which  are  either  damaged  or 
tlireatened  off  U.S.  coasts  at  present  and 
are  of  direct  interest  to  U.S.  fishermen: 
haddock,  in  the  Atlantic;  herring,  in  the 
Atlantic;  mackerel,  in  tlie  Pacific;  men- 
iiaden,  in  the  Atlantic;  sablefish,  in  the 
Pacific;  shrimp,  in  the  Pacific;  yellow- 
tail  flounder,  m  the  Atlantic;  and  hali- 
but in  the  AtLintic  and  Pacific.  Three 
other  species,,  although  presently  of  less- 
er interest  to  U.S.  fishermen,  are  also 
severely  damaged — Alaska  pollack,  Pa- 
cific; yeUow-finned  sole.  Pacific;  and 
hake.  Pacific.  It  is  becaase  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  these  species  of  fish  that  the 
United  States  must  exert  management 
control  over  a  200-mile  zone,  a  zone 
which  rouglily  encompasses  nearly  all  oi 
our  continental  shelf  and  nearly  all  of 
our  important  coastal  species.  « 

This  bill  will  prevent  depletion  of  fish- 
ery resources.  Patterned  after  U.S.  fish- 
eries position  put  forth  in  the  U.N.  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  it  would  provide 
this  Nation  with  tlie  management  au- 
thority needed  to  enact  and  enforce  con- 
servation measures.  The  bill  is  founded 
on  the  rationale  that  a  coastal  nation 
has  a  much  greater  stake  in  protecting 
the  fish  off  its  shores  than  do  long-dis- 
tance fishing  nations  whose  fleets  can 
move  elsewhere  if  the  fish  disappear. 
With  management  authority  out  to  200 
miles,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
control  the  massive  foreign  fishing  effort 
that  it  cannot  now  control.  Most  impor- 
tantly, tills  bill  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  much  stronger  bargaining 
position  when  dealing  with  long-distance 
fishing  nations  whose  fleets  operate  near 
our  shores.  It  will  give  us  the  kind  of 
leverage  we  need  to  protect  our  fish 
stocks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  S.  1988  raised  by  the  administra- 
tion has  been  the  timing  of  the  bill  and 
not  its  substance.  The  Department  of 
State  believes  that  Senate  action  at  this 
time  would  be  inappropriate  because  it 
might  interfere  with  their  objectives  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  now  im- 
derway.  In  my  view,  an  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  interests  will  not  take  place  if  Con- 
gress considers  this  proposed  legislation. 
The  nations  of  the  world  know  our  fish- 
ery position  and  it  is  contained  in  my 
bill.  That  Congress  would  seek  to  finalize^ 
our  position  should  be  of  no  surprise  give  i 
the  well-known  problem  of  overfishing/ 
throughout  the  world.  I  believe  a  major- 
ity of  coastal  nations  concur  with  the 
200-mile  limit  concept.  Most  agree  that 
action  to  protect  fish  is  needed  now,  not 
in  1980  or  later. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  in  the  Senate 
last  session  indicated  to  the  Department 
of  State  that  this  body  considers  fish- 
eries to  be  one  of  the  most  important 


issues  being  considered  in  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations.  It  is  my  view  that  a 
separate  treaty  could  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  cai-ved  out  from  this  extremely  com- 
plex— perhaps  fatally  so — attempt  to 
prepare  one  unified  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
dealing  with  all  ocean  issues.  Fisheries 
simply  cannot  wait  for  the  world  to  bc- 
coni3  educated  on  the  nuances  of  tlie 
•aichipelago  theorj'"  or  the  intricate 
facets  of  the  so-called  Enterprise.  We 
need  immediate  attention  to- the  fish  de- 
pletion problem.  Given  the  positions  al- 
ready taken  by  coastal  nation  countries, 
tile  200-mile  limit  should  be  unanimously 
adopted  together  with  certain  interna- 
tional requirements  as  to  how  fish  would 
b8  managed  within  that  zone. 

What  I  am  introducing  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  other  matter 
being  discusssd  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  It  stands  on  its  own  two 
feet:  it  is  the  greatest  real  problem  which 
the  Conference  must  deal  with  and  time 
is  running  out.  Previous  attemptsi  to  get 
all  nations  which  fish  in  a  certain  area 
to  agree  on  an  effective  international 
conservation  treaty  has  failed  and  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  tuiTi  around  tlie 
momentum  of  overfishing  in  previous 
years  through  the  treaty  process.  The 
only  way  to  stop  this  spiral  is  to  provide 
for  a  different  management  scheme,  one 
which  relies  upon  the  incentive  of  coastal 
nations  to  maintain  a  constant  fish  re- 
source off  their  shores.  This  is  what 
S.  1988  does,  and  this  is  why  I  vigorously 
urge  its  enactment. 

I  expect  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  hold  hearings  soon 
and  will  again  move  quickly  to  report 
this  bill.  The  200-mile  fishing — or  eco- 
nomic— zone  will,  I  believe,  soon  become 
reality,  either  through  this  legislation  or 
by  means  of  an  international  agreement. 
We  must  begin  now  to  prepare  ourselves 
to  manage  this  broad  expanse  of  ocean 
and,  more  immediately,  to  prevent  the 
ditappeaiance  of  the  very  resoui'ce  which 
makes  it  important. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  in  its  entirety  at  tt^s  point  in  tlie 
Record.  ' 

.  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  961 

Bj  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Marine 
Fisheries  Protection  Act  of  1975". 

DECIARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  Valuable  coastal  and  anadromous  spe- 
cies of  fish  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
are  in  danger  of  being  seriously  de.  leted  by 
excessive  fishing  effort. 

(2)  Stocks  of  coastal  and  anadromous  spe- 
cies which  Inhabit  waters  of  the  3-mlle  ter- 
ritorial sea  and  the  existing  9-mlle  contigu- 
ous fishery  zone  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
ing depleted  by  foreign  fishing  efforts  outside 
the  12-mlle  combined  zone  in  which  the 
United  States  presently  possesses  fishery 
management  responsibility  and  authority. 

(3)  International  negotiations  have  so  far 
failed  to  result  in  effective  international 
agreements  on  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  threatened  stocks  of  fish. 

(4)  There  is  danger  that  further  depletion 
of  these  fishery  resources  win  occur  before 
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an  effective  general  International  agreement 
on  fishery  Jurisdiction  can  be  negotiated, 
signed,  ratified,  and  Implemented,  unless 
emergency  action  is  taken  pending  such  In- 
ternational agreement.  ' 

(b)  PtTRPOSEs. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  take  emergency  action  to  protect 
and  conserve  threataned  stocks  of  fish  by 
asserting  fishery  management  responsibility 
and  authority  over  fish  in  an  extended  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  and  over  certain  species 
of  fish  beyond  such  zone,  until  a  general 
international  agreement  on  fishery  jurisdic- 
tion comes  Into  force  or  is  provisionally  ap- 
plied; 

(2)  to  extend,  as  an  emergency  measure, 
the  fishery  management  res  onsibility  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  200  nauti- 
cal miles; 

(3)  to  extend,  as  an  emergency  measure, 
fishery  management  responsibility  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  anadro- 
mous species  of  fsh  which  spawn  in  and 
fresh  or  estuarine  waters  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  to  prevent  further  depletion,  to  restore 
depleted  stocks,  and  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  to  the  full  extent  of  such  emergency 
resfHjnsiblllty  and  authority,  and  to  provide 
for  the  identification,  development,  and  im- 
plementation within  1  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  of  the  best  practicable 
management  system  consistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  the  Nation,  the  several  States,  and 
of  other  nations. 

(c)  PoLicT. — It  is  further  declared  to  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act — 

(1)  to  maintain  the  existing  territorial  or 
other  ocean  Jurlsdicticn  of  the  United  States 
without  change,  for  all  purposes  other  than 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  certain 
species  of  fi^h  and  fish  in  certain  ocean  areas 
pending  international  agreement  on  fishery 
jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  authorize  no  action,  activity,  or  as- 
sertion of  jurisdiction  in  contravention  of 
any  existing  treaty  or  other  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is 
party  other  than  that  necessary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  to  authorize  no  impediment  to  our 
Interference  with  the  legal  status  of  the  high 
seas,  except  with  respect  to  fishing  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  implement  this  Act. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  Sth4rwlse  requires — 

(1)  "anadromfius  species"  means  those 
species  of  fish'  which  spawn  in  fresh  or  es- 
tuarine waters  of  the  United  States  but 
which  mlgfate  to  ocean  waters; 

(2)  "citizen  of  the  United  States"  means 
any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  by  birth,  by  naturalization  or  other 
legal  judgment,  or,  with  respect  to  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  association, 
by  organization  under  and  maintenance, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  any  State:  Pro- 
vided, That  (A)  the  controlUng  interest 
therein  is  owned  or  beneficially  vested  in  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  (B)  the  chairman,  and  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  members,  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  other  governing  board 
thereof  are  Individuals  who  are  citleens  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  "coastal  species"  means  all  species  of 
fish  which  Inhabit  the  v/aters  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  highly 
migratory  .and  anadromoiiR  species; 

(4)  "contiguous  fishery  zone"  means  a  zone 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States  within  which  the  United 
States  exercises  exclusive  fishery  management 
and  conservation  authority; 

(5)  "controlling  Interest"  means  (A)  75 
percent  of  the  stock  of  any  corporation,  or 
other  entity.   Is   vested   in   citizens   of   the 
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United  States  free  from  any  trust  or  fidu- 
ciary obligation  in  favor  of  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  (B)  75  per- 
cent of  the  voting  power  in  such  corpora- 
tion, or  such  other  entity,  is  vested  In  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  (C)  no  arrange- 
ment or  contract  exists  providing  that  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  voting  power  in  such 
corporation,  or  such  other  entity,  may  be 
exercised  in  behalf  of  any  person  who  is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  UrUted  States,  ana  (D)  by 
no  means  whatsoever  is  control  of  any  in- 
terest In  Eiich  corporation,  or  such  other 
entity,  conferred  upon  or  permitted  to  be 
exercised  by  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  Provided,  That  any  cor- 
poration, or  other  entity,  subject  to  a  con- 
trolling interest  acquired  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  or  section  37  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  as  amended,  (46  USC  808,  835)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  a  controlling 
interest  owned  or  beneficially  vested  in  indi- 
viduals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  "fish"  includes  mollusks,  crustaceans, 
marine  mammals  (except  the  polar  bears, 
walrus,  and  sea  otter) .  and  all  other  forms  of 
marine  animal  and  plant  life  (but  not  In- 
cluding birds),  and  the  living  resources  of 
the  Continental  Sbelf  as  defined  In  the  Act 
of  May  20,  1964   (78  Stat.  196); 

(7)  "fishing"  means  the  catching,  taking, 
harvesting,  or  attempted  catching,  taking, 
or  harvesting  of  any  species  of  fish  for  any 
ptirpose,  and  any  activity  at  sea  in  support 
of  such  actual  or  attempted  catching,  tak- 
ing, or  harvesting; 

(8)  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel,  boat, 
ship,  contrivance,  or  other  craft  which  Is 
u'ed  for,  equipped  to  be  used  for,  or  a  type 
which  is  normally  used  for,  fishing; 

(9)  "fishing-support  vessel"  means  any 
vessel,  boat,  ship,  contrivance,  or  other  craft 
which  is  used  for,  equipped  to  be  used  for, 
or  of  a  tj^pe  which  Is  normally  used  for, 
aiding  or  assisting  one  or  more  fishing  vessels 
at  sea  in  the  perfrrmance  of  any  support 
activity,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  sup- 
ply,  storage,   refrigeration,   or  processing; 

(10)  "highly  migratory  species"  means 
those  species  of  fish  which  spawn  and  mi- 
grate during  their  life  cycle  In  waters  of 
the  open  ocean,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  tuna; 

(11)  "optimum  sustainable  yield"  refers 
to  the  largest  economic  return  consistent 
with  the  biological  capabilities  of  the  stock, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant 
economic,  biological,  and  environmental 
factors; 

(12)  "person"  Includes  any  government 
or  entity  thereof  (and  a  citizen  of  any  for- 
eign nation); 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  or  his  delegate; 

(14)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States; 

(15)  "stock",  with  respect  to  any  fish, 
means  a  type,  species,  or  other  category 
capable  of  management  as  a  unit; 

(16)  "traditional  foreign  fishing"  means 
long-standing,  active,  and  continuous  fishing 
for  a  particular  stock  of  fish  by  citizens  of 
a  particular  foreign  nation  In  compliance 
with  any  applicable  International  fishery 
agreements  and  with  the  laws  of  such  for- 
eign nation;  and 

(17)  "United  States",  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical context.  Includes  all  States. 

I'ISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILTTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Contiguous  Fishery  Zone. — 
( 1 )  There  is  established,  for  the  duration  of 
this  Act,  a  fishery  zone  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  shall  exercise  exclusive  fishery 
management  responsibility  and  authority 
within  this  contiguous  fishery  zone. 


(2)  The  contiguous  fishery  zone  has  as  its 
inner  boundary  the  outer  limits  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  and  as  its  seaward  boundary  a  line 
drawn  so  that  each  point  on  the  line  Is  197 
nautical  miles  from  the  Inner  boundary. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  fishery  management  responslbUity 
and  authority  of  the  United"  States  within 
the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States  sliail  not  include  or  l>e  construed  to 
extend  to  highly  migratory  species,  except  to 
the  extent  such  species  are  not  managed  pur- 
suant to  bilateral  or  multilateral  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements. 

(b)  Anadromous  Species. — (i)  The  fishery 
management  responsibility  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  anadro- 
mous species,  for  the  duration  of  this  Act. 
extends  to  such  species  wherever  found 
throughout  the  migratory  range  of  such  spe- 
cies: Provided,  That  such  responsibility  and 
authority  shaU  not  extend  to  such  species 
to  the  extent  found  within  the  territorial 
waters  or  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  any 
other  iiation. 

(c)  GCNERAL. — The  United  States  shall 
manage  and  conserve,  and  have  preferential 
rights  to,  fish  within  the  contiguous  fishery 
zone,  and  with  respect  to  anadromous  species 
of  fish,  pursuant  to  the  responsibility  and 
authority  vested  in  it  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, subject  to  traditional  foreign  fishing 
rights  as  defined  and  recognized  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  such  regulations  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  are  necessary  to  Implement 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  amend  such  regula- 
tions in  the  manner  originally  promulgated. 

foreign  fishing  rights 
Sec.  5.  (a)  General.— The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  au- 
thorize fishing  within  the  contiguous  fish- 
ery zone  of  the  United  States,  or  for  anadro- 
mous species  or  both,  by  citizens  of  any  for- 
eign nation,  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
only  if  such  nation  has  traditionally  engaged 
In  such  fishing  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Provisions.— The  allowable  level  of 
traditional  foreign  fishing  shall  be  set  upon 
the  basis  cf  the  portion  of  any  stock  which 
cannot  be  harvested  by  citizens  of  the  United 
Stat3s.  Allowed  traditional  foreign  fishing 
and  fishing  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
annually  shall  not,  for  any  stock,  exceed  the 
optimum  sustainable  yield  for  such  stock. 

(c)  Reciprocity.— Traditional  foreign  fish- 
ing rights  shall  not  be  recognized  pursuant 
to  this  section  unless  any  foreign  nation 
claiming  such  rights  demonstrates  that  It 
grants  similar  traditional  fishing  rights  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  con- 
tiguous fishery  zone  of  such  nation.  If  any 
exist,  or  with  respect  to  anadromous  species 
which  spawn  In  the  fresh  or  estuarine  waters 
of  such  nations. 

(d)  Procbduhes. — (1)  In  determining  the 
allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing  with  respect 
to  any  stock,  the  Secratary  shall  utillz9  the 
best  available  scientific  Information,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  catch  and  effort 
statistics  and  relevant  available  data  com- 
piled by  any  foreign  nation  claiming  tradi- 
tional fishing  rights.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atomospherlc  Administration  shall  take 
steps  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  foreign 
catch  statistics  and  any  other  relevant  data 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
Including  placing  observers  aboard  foreign- 
flag  fishing  vessels  as  necessary  during  any 
fishing  operations  which  may  be  authorized 
for  foreign-flag  fishing  vessels  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

<2)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  fees  which  shall  be  paid  by 
the  citlsens  of  »ny  fore'gn  nation  engaged 
In  exercising  foreign  fishing  rights  recognized 
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vander  this  section.  Such  fees  shall  be  set  in 
an  amount  sufHcient  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  administrative  exjjenses  Incurred 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  for  an  equitable 
share  of  the  management  and  conservation 
expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  including  the  cost 
of  regulation  and  enforcement. 

(e)  PROHiBmoN. — Except  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
own  or  operate  a  fishing  vessel  or  fishing  sup- 
port vessel  engaged  In  fishing  in  the  Internal 
waters,  territorial  sea,  of  contiguous  fishery 
zone  of  the  United  States  or  for  anadromous 
species  of  fish. 

MARINE   FISHERIES    MANAGEMENT    AND    CONSER- 
VATION    PLANNING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Objectives. — It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  following  objectives 
be  considered  and  Included  (to  the  extent 
practicable)  in  plans,  programs,  and  stand- 
ards for  the  management  and  conservation 
of  marine  fisheries;  (1)  evaluation  of  actual 
and  foreseeable  costs  and  benefits  attribut- 
able thereto;  (2)  enhancement  of  total  na- 
tional and  world  food  supply;  (3)  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  well-being  of  fisher- 
men: (4)  maximum  feasible  utilization  of 
methods,  practices,  and  techniques  that  are 
optimal  in  terms  of  efficiency,  protection  of 
the  ecosystem  of  which  fish  are  a  part,  and 
conservation  of  stocks  and  species;  and  (5) 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  stated  in  section 
2(b)(4)  of  this  Act.  Due  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  alternative  methods  for  achiev- 
ing these  objectives. 

(b)  F^HERiES  Management  Council. — 
There  is  established  a  Fisheries  Management 
Council  (hereinafter  refered  to  as  the 
■Council").  The  Council  shall  consist  of  11 
individual  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  a  Chairman,  a  qualified  individual 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

(2)  three  Government  members,  who  shall 
be  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating, and  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  their 
duly  authorized  representatives;   and 

(3)  seven  nongovernment  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  following  basis — 

(A)  three  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  qual- 
ified individuals  recommended  by  each  of 
the  regional  fisheries  commissions  or  their 
successors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentative respectively  of  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  commercial  fishing  ef- 
forts; and 

(B)  four  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of 
qualified  individuals  recommended  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  a  coastal 
State. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  a  list  of  quali- 
fied individuals  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  individuals  for  each  Council  member 
to  be  appointed. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  "qualified  in- 
dividual" means  an  individual  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  fisheries  management  and  conservation, 
and  who  Is  equipped  by  experience,  known 
talents,  and  Interests  to  further  the  policy  of 
this  Act  effectively,  positively,  and  Independ- 
ently If  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Boeo'd.  The  terms  of  oflBce  of  the  nongovern- 
ment members  of  the  Council  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  nomination — two  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year;  two  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year;  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  shall  be  2  years.  Suc- 
cessors to  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orig- 
inal members  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Gov- 


ernment members,  shall  have  terms  of  office 
expiring  2  years  from  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  terms  for  which  their  predecessors 
were  appointed.  Any  Individual  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  any  term  of  office  shaH  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  , 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties. — The  Council 
shall — 

( 1 )  engage  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  or 
plans  for  marine  fisheries  management  and 
conservation; 

(2)  provide  information  and  expert  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  or  regional  fish- 
eries authorities  In  marine  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  conservation; 

(3)  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
the  Council  and  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  authority  granted  under  this  section; 
conduct  its  affairs,  carry  on  operations,  and 
maintain  offices;  appoint,  fix  the  compensa- 
tion, and  assign  the  duties  of  such  experts, 
agents,  consultants,  and  other  full-  and  part- 
time  employee  as  it  deems  nece.ssary  or  ap- 
propriate; 

(4)  consult  on  an  ongoing  basis  (A)  with 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments;  (B) 
with  officials  of  coastal  States  who  are  con- 
cerned with  marine  fisheries  management 
and  conservation  planning;  (C)  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  other  nation^  which  are 
exercising  traditional  foreign  ftfehlng  rights, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  (D)  with  owners  and  operators 
of  fishing  vessels; 

(5)  enter  into,  withottt  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
Slates  (41  U.S.C.  9),  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  In  tlie  conduct  of 
lis  functions  and  duties  with  any  person  (in- 
cluding a  government  entity) ; 

(6)  prepare  a  survey  of  fisheries  subject  to 
the  emergency  conservation  and  management 
authority  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
this  Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  de- 
pleted stocks  and  stocks  threatened  with  de- 
pletion; and 

(7)  survey,  study,  and  prepare  a  marine 
fisheries  management  plan  setting  forth  the 
elements  of  a  national  management  system 
to  conserve  and  protect  fish. 

(d)  Review  by  Congress. — ^The  Council 
shall  submit  the  marine  fisheries  manage- 
ment plan  adopted  by  the  Council  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  marine  fisheries  manage- 
ment plan  shall  be  deemed  approved  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  180  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  such 
date  of  transmittal  unless  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  pass  resolution 
in  substantially  the  same  form  stating  that 
the  marine  fisheries  management  plan  Is  not 
favored.  If  the  House  and  the  Senate  pass 
resolutions  of  disapproval  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Council  shall  prepare,  determine, 
and  adopt  a  revised  plan.  Each  such  revised 
plan  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  re- 
view pursuant  to  this  subsection.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  (1)  continuity  of  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment sine  die;  and  (2)  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  180-day  period. 

(e)  Miscellaneous. — (1)  The  marine  fish- 
eries management  plan  which  Is  adopted  by 
the  Council  and  which  becomes  effective 
after  review  by  the  Congress  Is  not  subject 
to  review  by  any  court. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  have  a  seal  which 
shall  be  judicially  recognized. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  General  Servlci;s 
shall  furnish  the  Council  with  such  offices, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  services  as  he  Is 


authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  Council  who  is  not 
otherwise  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  receive  $300  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  be  authorized  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  appoint  and 
compensate  an  adequate  qualified  full-time 
professional  staff  responsible  and  subject  to 
his  control,  but  not  otherwise  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  CotmcU. 

(f )  Termination. — The  Council  shall  cease 
to  exist  30  days  after  adoption  by  Congress 
of  the  marine  fisheries  plan  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (d)    of  this  section. 

(g)  Authorization. — There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  a  stun  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1675,  and  June  30,  1976. 

international  fishery  agreements 
Sec.  7.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  tipon  the  request  of  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  shall  Initiate  and 
conduct  negotiations  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion which  is  engaged  in.  or  whose  citizen 
are  engaged  in.  fishing  in  the  contiguous 
fishery  ^ne  of  the  United  States  or  for  anad- 
romous species.  The  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
the  request  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall,  in  addition,  initiate  and 
conduct  negotiations  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion in  whose  contiguous  fishery  zone  or 
equivalent  economic  zone  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  fishing  or  with 
respect  to  anadromous  species  as  to  which 
such  nation  asserts  management  responsi- 
bility and  authority  and  for  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  fish.  The  purpose  of  such 
negotiation.^  shall  be  to  enter  into  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  in  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  basis  to  effectuate  the  purposes, 
policy,  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  agree- 
ments may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  agreements  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of — 

( 1 )  coastal  species,  which  are  found  in 
both  the  u>ntiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
Untied  States  and  the  equivalent  such  zone 
of  a  foreign  nation  adjacent  thereto; 

(2)  anadromous  species,  which  are  fotuid 
during  the  course  of  their  migrations  in 
ocean  areas  subject  to  the  fishery  manage- 
ment responsibility  and  authority  of  more 
than  one  nation; 

(3)  highly  migratory  species  which  are 
or  may  be  covered  by  international  fisliery 
agreements:  and 

(4)  coastal  species,  which  are  found  in 
areas  subject  to  the  fishery  management 
responsibility  and  authority  of  any  foreign 
nation,  through  measures  which  allow  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  harvest  an 
appropriate  portion  of  such  species  in  ac- 
cordance with  traditional  United  States 
fishing  rights  in  such  areas. 

(b)  Review. — The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
review,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary, 
each  treaty,  convention,  and  other  inter- 
national fishery  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  party  to  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  such  agreements  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes,  policy,  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  If  any  provision  or 
terms  of  any  such  agreement  are  not  so 
consistent,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  ini- 
tiate negotiations  to  amend  such  agree- 
ment: Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  any  duty  or 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  under 
any  lawful  treaty,  convention,  or  other  in- 
ternational agreement  which  is  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Boundaries  Agreement. — The  Secre- 
t.iry  of  State  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
initiate  and  conduct  negotiations  with  ad- 
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jacent  foreign  nations  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  contiguous  fishery  zone 
of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  any  such 
nation. 

(d)  NoNREcocNiTtoN. — It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Government  shall 
not  recognize  the  limits  of  the  contiguous 
fishery  zone  of  any  foreign  nation  beyond  12 
nautical  miles  from  the  base  line  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured,  un- 
less such  nation  recognizes  the  traditional 
fishing  rights  of  citizens  cf  tlie  United  States, 
if  any,  w  ithin  any  claimed  extension  of  such 
zoue  or  with  respect  to  an:;diomous  species, 
or  recognizes  the  management  of  highly 
migratcry  species  by  the  appropriate  existing 
bilateral  or  multilateral  International  fish- 
ery agreements  irrespective  of  v.hether  such 
nation  is  p.irty  thereto. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  over  any  natural  resources  beneath 
and  in  the  waters  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States,  or  to  diminish  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State  over  any  natural 
resource  beneath  and  in  the  waters  within 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Prohibited  Acts. — It  is  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to — 

(1)  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act,  regard- 
ing fishery  within  the  contiguous  fishery 
zone  or  with  respect  to  anadromous  species; 

(2)  violbte  any  provision  of  any  Interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  party  negotiated  or  reviewed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
agreement  applies  to  or  covers  Ushing  within 
the  contiguous  fishery  zone  or  fishing  for 
anadromous  species  as  defined  in  section  4 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  ship,  transport,  purchase,  sell  or  offer 
for  sale.  Import,  export,  possess,  control,  or 
maintain  in  bis  custody  any  fish  taken  in 
violation  of  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection  where  such  person  knew  or  had 
reason  to  know  that  such  taking  was  not 
lawful; 

(4)  vitiate  any  duly  Issued  regulation 
under  this  Act  with  resjject  to  making, 
keeping,  submitting,  or  furnishing  to  the 
Secretary  any  records,  reports,  or  other  in- 
lormatlon; 

(5)  refuse  to  permit  a  duly  authorif:ed 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  or  of  the 
Secretary  ofthfc  department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  to  board  a  fishing 
vessel  or  fishing-support  vessel  subject  to 
his  control  wb^re  the  purpose  of  such  re- 
quested boarding  is  to  Inspect  the  catch, 
fishing  gear,  ship's  log,  or  other  records  or 
materials:  or 

(6)  fall  to  cooperate  with  a  duly  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary,  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  the   dejiartment  in  which 

'the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  engaged  in  a 
reasonable  inspection  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  or  to  resist  any  law- 
ful arrest. 

(6)  Civn,  Penalties. —  (1)  Any  person  who 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  accordance 
\rtth  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  have  committed  an  act  prohibited 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  for- 
feiture in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  and  for  a  civil  penalty.  The 
amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
525.000  for  each  day  of  each  vlolaUon.  The 
amount  of  such  civil  ptenalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  his  delegate,  by  written 
notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  grav- 
ity of  the  prohibited  acts  committed  and, 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
culpability,   any   history   of   prior   offenses. 


ability  to  pay,  and  such  other  matters  as 
Justice  may  require. 

(2)  Any  perSon  who  Is  found  to  have  com- 
mitted a  prohibited  act  and  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  may  obtain  review  In  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such 
court  within  30  days  from  the  "date  of  such 
order  and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy 
of  such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
sucli  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  such  violation  was  found  or  stich  pen- 
alty imposed,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  ret  aside  if  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidenco,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  706(2)  (e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  bscome 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  refer  the  mattsr  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  who  shall  recover  the  e  lount 
assessed  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  action,  the  va- 
lidity and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order 
imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review.. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  Is 
subject  to  Imposition  or  which  has  been 
lmpos3d  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Criminal  Penalties. — Any  person  who 
willfully  commits  an  act  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  mere  than  $50,000  or 
imprisoned  for  no  more  than  1  year  or 
both. 

(d)  Civil  Forfeiture. —  (1)  Any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction, upon  application  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Attorney  General,  to  order  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  any  fish  or  fishing  gear, 
used.  Intended  for  use,  or  acquired  by  ac- 
ti"ity  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, such  court  may  at  any  time  enter 
such  restraining  orders  or  prohibitions  or 
take  such  other  actions  as  are  in  the  interest 
of  Justice,  Including  the  acceptance  of  sat- 
isfactory performance  bonds  In  connection 
with  any  property  subject  to  civil  forfeiture. 

(2)  ri  a  Judgment  Is  entered  under  this 
subsection  for  the  United  States,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  to  seize  all  prop- 
erty or  other  Interest  declared  forfeited  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  in  the  In- 
terest of  Justice.  All  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  forfeited  property, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  property, 
the  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeitures  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  com- 
promise of  claims  and  the  award  of  compen- 
sation to  Informants  with  respect  to  forfei- 
tures shall  apply  to  civil  forfeitures  inciured, 
or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  under  this 
subsection.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  duties  as  are  Imposed  upon  the 
collector  of  customs  or  any  other  person  with 
respect  to  seizure,  forfeiture,  or  disposition 
of  property  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  property  used,  in- 
tended for  use,  or  acquired  by  activity  In 
violation  of  any  provision  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  by  such  officers  or  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

enforcement 
Sec.  10.  (a)  General. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  enforced,  together  with 
regulations  issued  under  this  Act.  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 
Such  Secretaries   may  by   agreement,   on   a 


reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  utilize  the 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(b)  Powers. — Any  person  duly  authorized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may — 

( 1 )  board  and  inspect  any  fishing  vessel  or 
fishing-support  vessel  which  is  within  the 
contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United  States, 
or  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  fishing 
for  anadrcmous  species; 

(2)  arrest  any  person,  with  or  without  a 
warrant  if  he  h~.s  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  person  has  committed  an  act  pro- 
hibited by  section  9(a)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  execute  any  warrant  or  other  process 
Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction;  and 

(4)  seize  all  fish  and  fishing  gear  found  on- 
board any  fishing  vessel  or  fishing-support 
vessel  engaged  in  any  act  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 9(1)  of  this  Act. 

(0)  Courts. — The  district  courts  of  tho 
United  States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  cases  cr  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act.  Such  court  may  issue  all  war- 
rants or  other  process  to  the  extent  necessary 
or  appropriate.  In  the  case  of  Guam,  such  ac- 
tions may  be  brought  and  such  process  Issued 
by  the  District  Court  of  Guam;  In  the  care  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  by  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  by  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Hawaii.  The  aforesaid  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  actions,  brought 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties. 

duration  op  act 

Sec  11.  (a)  Effective  Date. — Tlie  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

(b)  Termination  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  and  cease  to  be  of  any 
legal  force  and  effect  on  such  date  as  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty,  or  other  comprehensive 
treaty  with  respect  to  fishery  Jurisdiction, 
which  the  United  States  has  signed  or  is  party 
to.  shall  come  into  force  or  is  provisionally 
applied. 

authorization  for  appropbiattons 

Sec  12.  Except  with  respect  to  section  6 
and  section  9  of  this  Act,  there  are  auhtor- 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1975. 
June  30.  1976.  and  June  30.  1977,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  In  which  tlie 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  such  sums  as  are 
necessary,  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975. 
June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  tlie  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  is  introducing  today  has 
great  significance  to  my  home  State.  The 
largest  segment  of  the  Alaskan  labor 
force  is  employed  in  the  fishing  industry. 
Until  the  recent  advent  of  oil  develop- 
ment within  the  State,  fishing  was  the 
major  industi-y.  Today,  while  it  still  re- 
mains a  major  industiT,  its  importance 
Is  diminishing.  It  is  only  sensible,  in  this 
time  of  nonrenewable  resource  extrac- 
tion, to  concentrate  some  of  our  efforts 
on  preserving  renewable  resources. 

I  was  greatly  dismayed,  as  were  many 
Alaskans,  to  learn  that  the  Third  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  had  adjourned  with- 
out resolution  of  the  fisheries  problem. 
It  was  indeed  a  heartening  time  when 
Ambassador  Stevenson  announced  the 
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U.S.  position  regarding  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion. Although  this  position  was  condi- 
tional upon  a  comprehensive  package 
resolving  the  other  issues  faced  by  the 
conferees,  it  was  a  position  that  could 
be  embraced  by  all  ovu*  coastal  fishing 
interests. 

I  adhere  to  the  premise  that  this  meas- 
ure could  be  handled  by  international 
agreement.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  bal- 
ancing the  international  implications  of 
unilateral  action  with  the  overriding 
need  to  protect  our  living  marine  re- 
sources. Only  through  multilateral  action 
could  we  be  assured  there  would  be  no 
international  friction.  But  international 
negotiations  have  failed. 

Since  a  200-mile  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  we  have  been  told 
to  await  the  outcome  of  international 
negotiations.  The  Nixon  administration, 
which  prided  itself  on  forging  interna- 
tional accords,  has  failed  to  effect  agree- 
ment in  this  area.  Similarly,  this  Inter- 
national Conference  that  was  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  protection  for  these  resources 
has  also  failed.  To  delay  enactment  of 
this  measure  further  only  sanctions  the 
rapacious  actions  in  marine  resource 
harvesting.  The  time  is  ripe  to  curtail  the 
overexploitation  of  these  resources. 

The  situation  facing  Alaska's  com- 
mercial fisheries  is  grave,  at  best.  In 
November  1973.  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  meetins  were  totally 
frustrated  in  attempts  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese to  refrain  from  the  high  seas  har- 
vesting of  salmon.  The  valuable  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  fishery  has  been  seriously 
depleted  by  the  Japanese  fishing  effort. 
In  December,  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  announced  it  was  no  long- 
er able  to  carr>-  out  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  manage  the  Bristol  Bay 
fishery. 

In  May  of  1974,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  in  the  face  of  an  expected  catas- 
trophe, declared  Bristol  Bay  to  be  a  State 
disaster  area.  This  was  followed  in  June 
by  a  similar  declaration  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Massive  aid  was 
mobilized,  as  the  residents  of  this  area 
rely  mairily  on  commercial  fishing.  Few 
fishermen  even  bothered  to  put  their 
vessels  into  the  water.  Alternative 
sources  of  livelihood  for  these  people  had 
to  be  found. 

As  if  this  situation  were  not  serious 
enough,  on  June  14  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
seized  a  Japanese  gill-netter  for  fishing 
in  violation  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  High  Seas  Fishery  of  the 
North  Pacific.  Again,  on  July  1,  the  Coast 
Guard  seized  another  Japanese  gill- 
netter  for  a  similar  violation.  This 
appalling  behavior  further  underscores 
the  need  for  some  action  on  this  issue. 

As  last  year's  Commerce  Committee 
report  on  this  measure  pointed  out,  the 
inroads  of  foreign  fleets  on  American 
coastal  fisheries  is  destroying  this  valua- 
.ble  resource.  Further  delay  is  encourage- 
ment for  these  foreign  fleets  to  take 
what  they  can  get,  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  workable  international  pact  is  years 
away;  our  coastal  fisheries  cannot 
t  jlerate  further  exploitation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
once  again  pleased  to  join  my  good 
friend  from  Wasliington  in  introducing 


the  Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protec- 
tion Act  which  would  temporarily  extend 
our  fishing  zone  to  200  nautical  miles,  in 
order  to  declare  conservation  principles 
that  aU  nations  should  adhere  to. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  after  a 
series  of  hearings  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  intense  consideration  by 
both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senate  adopted  this  bill  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

While  I  would  like  to  hope  that  the  up- 
coming Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  in 
Geneva  this  spring  will  result  in  an  In- 
ternational agreement  for  effective  con- 
servation and  management  of  our  valu- 
able fisheries  resource,  I  am  most  doubt- 
ful that  this  will  come  to  pass.  Rather,  I 
think  that  we  will  return  from  Geneva 
armed  with  ?n  even  more  certain  knowl- 
edge that  unilateral  action  is  needed  by 
the  United  States  if  our  fisheries  on  both 
coasts  are  to  be  saved  from  total  deple- 
tion by  foreign  fishing. 

The  rapid  international  intensification 
of  effort  in  fishing  has  been  underway 
for  more  than  10  years.  The  exploitation 
of  fisheries  has  been  pushed  beyond  the 
practical  limit  in  many  regions  of  the 
ocean.  At  least  25  stocks  of  fish  have 
been,  or  are  threatened  with  depletion — 
1 1  of  these  stocks  are  off  our  own  coasts. 

Having  served  as  a  congressional  ad- 
visor to  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference, 
I  support  the  over-all  effort  and  believe 
that  international  law  governing  the 
oceans  is  desirable.  Unless  agreement  is 
reached  in  Geneva  this  spring,  however, 
I  most  strongly  believe  that  we  must  act 
unilaterally  to  implement  and  enforce 
this  temporary  and  emergency  fisheries 
conservation  measure  embodied  in  this 
biU. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  measure  which  would 
extend,  on  an  interium  basis,  our  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  During  the 
last  Congress,  the  Senate  was  successful 
in  passing  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. We  recognized  then  that  expeditious 
treatment  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
trol this  dangerous  situation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  that 
threat  to  our  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try is  worsening  day  by  day  and  will 
move,  therefore,  to  enact  this  measure  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  not  allow  our 
fish  stocks  to  become  further  depleted. 
Many  of  our  domestic  fisheries  resources 
are  already  threatened  with  extinction. 
Nowhere  is  this  problem  more  severe 
or  dramatic  than  on  the  New  England 
fishing  grounds.  Before  the  1960's,  the 
New  England  fishing  grounds  were,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  Canadian  vessels,  fished 
exclusively  by  U.S.  fishermen.  By  1961, 
Soviet  fishing  vessels  reported  taking 
68,000  tons  of  fish  off  Georges  Bank.  In 
1965,  Soviet  fishing  efforts  were  ex- 
panded to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  an 
increase  take  of  over  a  half  million  tons. 
Today,  our  New  England  qsherman  har- 
vest only  12  percent  of  the  southern  New 
England  catch  and  only  10  percent  of  the 
catch  of  George's  Bank. 

Despite  22  fishery  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  fishing  na- 
tions, our  situation  is  worsening.  From 


all  reports,  the  negotiations  at  the  Law 
of  the  Seas  Conference  are  proceeding 
but  no  firm  agreement  is  within  sight. 
I  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  compre- 
hensive treaty,  however,  until  this  can 
become  a  reality  we  must  insure  protec- 
tion for  this  resource  which  is  rapidly 
losing  its  economically  viability. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have  had 
the  opportimity  to  discuss  personally 
with  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
fishermen  the  many  problems  facing 
these  small  businessmen.  An  already  de- 
manding and  dangerous  job  is  being  com- 
plicated by  direct  threats  to  our  fishing 
fleet.  Nets  have  been  cut,  boats  rammed, 
and  the  economic  well-being  of  New 
England  threatened  by  the  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets.  Soviet  fishermen,  utilizing  fish- 
ing methods  which  can  only  damage  oui* 
marine  environment,  have  been  sighted 
v..>cuuming  the  ocean  floor  and  destroy- 
ing nature  s  aquatic  balance. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tse  on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  explored  the  question  of  na- 
tional security  with  regard  to  an  exten- 
sion of  our  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200 
miles.  The  committee  found  that  the 
fears  expressed  of  retaliatory  action  or 
curtailment  of  free  passage  were  specu- 
lative. Approximately  36  coastal  nations 
liave  extended  their  fishery  limits  beyond 
12  miles;  25  to  30  nations  expressed  their 
support  of  a  200 -mile  fisheries  limit  dur- 
ing deliberations  at  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference. 

This  measure  is  not  aimed  at  locking 
other  nations  out  of  our  seas.  Coopera- 
tive agreements  are  possible  which  would 
allow  for  the  establishment  of  safe  fish- 
ing levels.  Sound  conservation  practices 
could  be  enacted  and  established  levels 
of  fish  stocks  would  allow  for  regenera- 
tion. 

I  support  the  work  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  doing  in  seeking  a  treaty  at  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  By  way  of 
enforcing  our  belief  in  a  200-mile  fish- 
eries zone  and  protecting  our  domestic 
fishing  fleets  we  need  to  enact  this  sound, 
well-conceived  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  extend  U.S. 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles  from 
our  coasts,  imtil  an  international  oceans 
agreement  can  be  negotiated. 

Similar  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  but  was  not 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 

This  proposal  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  fishing  industry;  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  conservation  and  rational 
exploitation  of  an  important  world  source 
of  protein. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Congress 
should  act  quickly  on  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  three. 

First.  Quick  action  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  rapidly  dwindling 
flsheries  resource.  The  world  demand  for 
protein  has  put  enormous  new  burdens 
on  om-  stocks  of  fish.  Within  the  last  5 
years  alone,  the  foreign  Ashing  effort  off 
our  coasts  has  increased  severalfold. 
Stocks  can  be  decimated  in  a  year  or 
two,  a  rate  much  to  fast  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively  by  international  negotiations. 
Scientists  have  now  concluded  that  about 
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25  stocks  of  fish  are  depleted  or  threat- 
ened with  depletion. 

Fish  landings  in  Maine  demonstrate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic.  In  1950,  Maine  fishermen 
landed  353  million  poimds  of  fish  of  all 
species.  By  1970,  that  total  had  been 
more  than  cut  in  half,  and  in  1974  fish 
landings  totaled  only  148  milhon  poimds. 
The  statistics  for  individual  species  are 
more  dramatic.  Since  1966  the  whiting 
catch  has  declined  by  90  percent,  from 
30  million  poimds  to  3  million  in  1974. 
Since  1950  the  catch  of  sea  herring  has 
declined  75  percent;  ocean  perch,  61 
percent;  cod,  30  percent;  pollock,  42  per- 
cent; and  haddock,  97  percent,  from  6.5 
million  pounds  in  1950  to  220,000  pounds 
last  year. 

Clearly,  our  fish  stocks  are  in  trouble. 
And  it  must  be  the  United  States,  not  the 
Russians,  English  or  Japanese,  which 
takes  action  to  protect  this  important 
source  of  protein. 

Second.  International  negotiations  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  are  unlikely  to  con- 
clude this  year.  Senators  Pell,  Case, 
Stevens,  and  myself — as  Senate  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  attended  last  year's 
meeting  in  Caracas.  We  concluded  that 
the  Conference  had  so  far  failed  to  make 
any  form  of  substantive  progress  because 
of  its  inability  to  overcome  regional  and 
group  politics.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
delegates  at  Caracas  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  they  can  in  the  development  of  a 
technical  and  nonpolitical  base  for  a 
final  agreement.  We  urged  that  this 
whole  matter  be  taken  up  by  the  heads 
of  state,  or  at  least  at  the  ministerial 
level.  As  we  said  in  the  report,  the  ne- 
gotiations cannot  be  left  to  those  of  lower 
rank  because  the  questions  that  are  hold- 
ing up  the  agreement  caimot  be  settled 
as  technical  matters.  They  require  com- 
promises and  trade-offs  that  can  only  be 
negotiated  at  the  political  level. 

We  also  agreed  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  negotiations  reach  agreement  by 
the  encLof  1975.  Should  the  Conference 
go  beyond  its  scheduled  time-frame,  the 
chances  for  success  will  be  considerably 
diminished. 

I  cannotreport  optimistically  on  pros- 
pects for  real  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions this  year.  Consequently,  I  think 
enactment  of  a  200-mile  fishing  limit  in 
the  94th  Congress  is  a  necessity. 

Third.  A  unilateral  U.S.  200-mile  limit 
could  improve  prospects  for  an  early  Law 
of  the  Sea  agreement.  Pears  have  been 
expressed  that  a  unilateral  200-mile  limit 
might  provoke  retaliation  from  other 
countries.  We  created  a  stir  in  the  Con- 
ference by  indicating  our  vigorous  sup- 
port for  a  200-mile  Umit.  We  were  told 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  act 
that  irresponsibly.  So  we  suggested  a 
coui-ge  of  action  that  might  serve  as  a 
substitute,  if  we  were  being  asked  to 
exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  this 
kind  of  legislation,  then  it  seemed  to  us 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  restraint  of  those 
who  created  the  problem  off  our  coasts — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  I  suggested 
that  to  them,  but  got  very  little  positive 
response. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  take  ef- 
fective short-nin  action  to  protect  the 


fish  stocks  off  our  coasts,  who  ts  going 
to  do  so? 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  such 
restraint  on  their  part.  Indeed,  at  most, 
other  countries  will  protect  their  own 
offshore  stocks,  if  they  liave  anything  left 
to  protect. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  nothing 
in  the  200-mile  fish  limit  legislation  is 
inconsistent  with  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  Some  foreign  delegates 
to  the  Conference  expressed  reservations 
about  America's  enacting  interim  200- 
mile  fish  limit  legislation.  But  my  guess 
is  that  their  first  reaction,  after  de- 
nouncing the  legislation,  would  be  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  Conference  with  a  new 
sense  of  urgency. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
legislation  will  not  prohibit  other  nations 
from  fishing  in  the  200 -mile  zone.  In  fact, 
it  would  preserve  the  rights  of  nations 
which  have  traditionally  fished  off  our 
shores.  But  it  would  reserve  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  manage  our  offshore 
fish  stocks  to  assure  their  best,  and  most 
prudent,  use. 

And  in  a  hungry  world,  there  is  a 
global  Interest  in  assuring  a  continuing 
supply  of  protein  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  full  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  legislation  we  introduce  today.  It  is 
past  time  to  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  and  varied  reasons  for  my 
cosponsoring  the  200-mile  fishing  limit 
today. 

As  a  Senator  from  Maine.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  effect  foreign  fishing  has  on 
not  only  the  men  and  women  who  battle 
the  sea  to  earn  their  living,  but  on  the 
sea  harvest  itself.  I  have  addressed  this 
body  on  this  subject  many  times  in  the 
past  2  years,  inspired  by  the  urgent  need 
to  do  something  for  an  industry  which 
has  the  capacity  to  feed  people,  yet  which 
is  sometimes  tragically  ignored  by  its 
Government. 

Foreign  fishing  fleets,  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  their  governments,  sweep  into 
the  waters  off  Maine  and  all  too  fre- 
quently destroy  nets  and  other  fishing 
gear  belonging  to  Maine  fishermen.  There 
is  little  if  any  restitution  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  damage.  There  Is  little  if 
any  low-interest  money  for  American 
fishermen  to  replace  the  gear  destroyed 
by  foreign  fishermen. 

I  recently  chaired  hearings  in  Maine 
on  the  fishing  industry,  and  heard  first 
hand  from  those  who  work  on  the  water 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  this  sort  of 
situation. 

A  healthy  fisheries  industry  is  a  vital 
asset  for  any  State.  In  Maine,  earning  a 
living  from  the  water  is  a  way  of  life; 
a  rugged,  vigorous,  challenging  way  to 
make  a  living.  There  are  enough  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  life;  the  Goverimient 
need  not  add  to  them  by  ignoring  this 
opportunity  to  help  an  industry  which 
has  the  capacity  to  harvest  a  renewable 
crop  and  feed  people. 

Depletion  of  a  food  industry  such  as 
fisheries  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Both  coasts  of  this  Nation  participate— 
for  profit — in  harvesting  the  yield  of  the 
sea.  In  terms  of  money,  this  Nation  would 


suffer  tremendous  loss  of  income  were 
we  to  lose  this  industry.  In  terms  of  food, 
it  is  even  more  critical.  The  lack  of  pro- 
tein to  meet  the  world's  need  could  in 
large  part  be  met  by  Intelligently  harvest- 
ing the  food  in  our  seas. 

We  can  take  steps  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  encourage  that  harvest.  Adoption 
of  a  200-mile  limit  will  first  of  all  estab- 
lish our  right  to  harvest  those  fish  which 
breed  in  our  territorial  waters  now — 
within  the  present  limit.  Second,  it  will 
offer  some  protection  to  every  American 
fisherman  against  encroachment  by  for- 
eign fishmg  fleets,  a  right  which  I  con- 
sider basic. 

Food  is  an  important  commodity.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore,  or  to  treat  badly, 
an  industry  which  has  so  much  to  offer 
not  only  America,  but  all  nations  which 
need  vital  protein  for  the  nutrition  of  its 
people.  ITie  fishing  industry  already 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
world's  food  supply.  We  can  help  make 
that  contribution  larger,  and  more  sig- 
nificant, by  supporting  the  200-mile  lim- 
it, and  by  encouraging  stronger  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  as  yet  unreal- 
ized potential  of  harvesting  the  food  that 
exists  in  the  sea. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Ckurch)  : 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program  for 
older  Americans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
total  of  190,000  part-time  jobs  for  older 
workers  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  older  Americans  community  serv- 
ice emplojrment  bill  I  am  Introducing 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  title  rx 
program  that  has  been  under  attack 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  almost 
since  its  inception. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  with  Senator 
Eagleton,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Chtjuch, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  as  a  clear  expression 
of  our  belief  that  older  workers  are  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  labor  force, 
particularly  during  moments  of  economic 
crisis. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1974.  there  was 
a  37  »;2 -percent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  persons  over  45  who  were  unemployed. 
In  November  1974.  some  440.000  older 
workers  over  55  years  of  age  were  un- 
employed, 31  percent  jobless  for  15  weeks 
or  more.  By  January  the  numljer  had 
climbed  to  600.000  older  persons  over  55 
years  of  age  out  of  work. 

We  know  from  experience  that  older 
workers  are  the  last  to  be  hired  in  normal 
times  and  during  a  recession,  their 
chances  of  employment  drop  to  near 
zero. 

In  this  community  service  program, 
we  target  Federal  funds  to  the  needs  of 
older  persons  who  still  desh-e  to  work  and 
who  still  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. 

I  introduced  the  title  EX  program  In 
the  91st  Congress  where  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  77  to  0  rote.  Later 
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it  was  incorporated  in  tlie  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972  wliich  was  pocket-vetoed 
by  President  Nixon. 

Finally  signed  into  law  on  May  4,  1973, 
title  IX  was  designed  to  expand  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  program  initiated 
under  OEO  and  to  spread  that  model 
across  the  Nation. 

Instead,  the  administration,  which 
had  opposed  my  bill  from  the  outset, 
refused  to  reouest  any  funds  to  operate 
it. 

After  the  Congress  approved  an  i-  itial 
appropriation  of  $10  million  in  defiance 
of  that  position,  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  hand  over  the 
$10  million  to  Its  prime  sponsors  u"der 
the  comprehensive  manpower  legislation. 
This  was  a  direct  failure  to  heed  the 
congressional  intent  that  the  title  IX 
program  be  operated  independently  of 
LETA  and  with  strong  participation  of 
the  national  organizations  which  had 
so  successfully  administered  Operation 
Mainstream. 

After  a  series  of  letters  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  warnings,  the 
administration  desisted,  but  insisted 
nevertheless  that  the  $10  million  would 
not  be  continued  in  future  years. 

Last  year,  we  appropriated  another 
$12  million  for  title  IX  after  all  evalua- 
tions reported  the  need  for  the  program's 
expansion.  Again,  the  administration  op- 
posed that  action  and  actually  submitted 
a  proposal  to  rescind  those  funds — de- 
spite the  mounting  unemploymei.t  and 
the  failiu-e  of  the  traditional  manpower 
programs  to  do  thejob. 

Now  they  propose  not  only  to  halt  all 
fimding  for  title  IX  but  to  end  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  older  workers  pilot 
projects  as  well  by  June  1975.  If  that 
were  permitted  to  occur,  a  total  of  12,674 
older  men  and  women  would  lose  their 
jobs,  their  dignity  and  their  hopes. 

Congress  has  rejected  that  rescission 
request  and  I  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $36  million  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriatioris  bill  to  expand  the 
program  this  year. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  $24  million  already  and, 
hopefully,  final  action  on  inci'eased  ap- 
propriations will  come  shortly. 

However,  we  must  now  extend  the 
program's  authorization — which  expires 
on  June  30.  1975 — and  further  insure, 
with  clear  legislative  language,  our  in- 
tent that  the  national  organizations  now 
administering  the  progi-am  continue  in 
that  role. 

Only  through  this  targeted  program 
can  we  protect  the  availability  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

The  administration  a.ssurance  that 
existing  manpower  programs  run  by  State 
and  local  governments  would  do  the  job 
has  been  proved  false.  Revenue  sharing, 
whether  general  or  special,  simply  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

In  1973,  older  workers  over  55  years  of 
age,  represented  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
enrollees  in  the  major  manpower  pro- 
grams. In  a  survey  of  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors for  the  July  to  September  quarter 
of  1974.  of  121.000  persons  enrolled  under 


title  I  programs,  only  3  percent  were 
persons  over  55  years  of  age,  according 
to  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. And  in  title  II  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  studied,  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  were  over  55  years 
of  age. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  that  the 
broad  gage  Federal  manpower  and  pub- 
lic semce  jobs  programs  simply  cannot 
adequately  meet  the  special  needs  of 
workers  55  and  older.  They  are  not  geared 
to  part-time  employment.  They  are  not 
geared  to  appreciate  the  special  contri- 
bution that  the  elderly  can  make. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  made  a 
State-by-state  survey  of  State  CETA 
prime  sponsors  to  determine  their  will- 
ingnes.s  to  fund  green  thumb  type  proj- 
ect?. They  found  "very  little  enrollment 
to  that  date  of  elderly  people."  More  re- 
cently, a  followup  showed  "little  change 
in  that  situation." 

For  that  reason,  we  have  submitted 
this  bill  to  extend  the  title  IX  program, 
to  expand  it  and  to  protect  its  integrity 
and  purpose. 

We  have  included  language  to  restrict 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ability  to  try  to 
absorb  these  programs  imder  special 
manpower  revenue  sharing.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  hold  harmless  funding  at  this 
year's  level  to  the  national  organizations 
which  liave  accumulated  an  impressive 
record  of  achievement  in  operating  these 
programs. 

IjCi  me  ciu;  just  a  few  examples  of  how 
tliese  organizations  have  been  successful : 

NRTA-AARP's  senior  commimity 
service  employment  program  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  of  placing  49 
percent  of  Its  enrollees  into  unsubsidized 
employment.  Yet  the  average  age  of  en- 
rollees remains  at  66  and  those  enrollees 
include  substantial  numbers  of  minority 
group  members,  physically  handicapped 
and  even  ex-oflfenders. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Aging  cur- 
rf  utly  repoi*ts  eight  applicants  for  each 
available  job.  And  they  note  that  the 
programs  are  "designed  to  promote  self- 
help,  not  dependency." 

The  National  Farmers  Union  operates 
the  green  thumb  program,  which  con- 
centrates its  activities  in  rural  towns  and 
communities.  Its  workers  strengthen  ex- 
isting community  services,  direct  con- 
servation programs,  and  provide  spe- 
cial outreach  services  to  help  the  aged 
shut-ins  and  the  handicapped.  It  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  rural  community 
service  employment  and  it  has  produced 
exceptional  successes  in  the  25  States  in 
which  it  operates. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens has  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
title  IX  program  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest innovators  In  the  field  of  commu- 
nity service  employment  for  older  per- 
sons. They  have  had  1,200  formal  re- 
quests from  communities  in  all  50  States 
for  a  senior  aides  program — yet  they 
cannot  meet  those  requests  with  current 
funding. 

In  recent  testimony,  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  executive  director  of  NCSC,  de- 
scribed some  of  the  kinds  of  services 
performed  by  older  workers  In  this  pro- 
gram. His  description  could  apply  as  well 
for  all  of  the  national  contractors: 


One  senior  aide  was  assigned  to  work 
with  problem  children  at  a  day  care  cen- 
ter. She  was  able  to  draw  the  first  words 
from  a  3-year-old  child  who  had  until 
then  not  spoken.  Neither  the  doctor,  the 
therapist  or  the  little  girl's  parents  had 
been  able  to  coax  the  child  into  speaking. 

Th?  senior  aide,  a  mother  of  five,  a 
srandmothsr  of  many  more,  said  she 
could  tell  when  to  work  with  the  child  on 
her  problem  and  when  to  just  give  her 
attention  and  love. 

Homemaker-home  health  aides  act  as 
tlic  eyes,  ears,  and  lezt  of  elderly  shut- 
ins  who  tiT  desperately  to  stay  out  of 
costly  nursing  homes.  Thsy  also  arrange 
for  "security  "  telephone  calls  to  check 
up  on  their  patients  rnd  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  communication  they  often  ar- 
lan-t  lor  other  visitors  as  well. 

Day  care  center  aides  help  teach  chil- 
dren colors  and  new  games  and  take  the 
tim?  to  be  the  grandma  or  gr-ndpa  who 
listens  to  their  stories  and  dreams.  They 
also  act  as  escorts  for  downtown  window 
shopping  and  special  trips  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Outreach  aides  seek  out  the  Isolated 
elderly  and  often  are  the  safety  line  that 
pulls  many  older  men  and  women  out  of 
their  lonely  rooms  and  back  in  touch 
v^ith  the  community.  They  link  them  to 
needed  resources  before  it  is  too  late  for 
rehabilitation,  follow  up  on  their  prog- 
ress and  often  take  the  role  of  advocates 
when  the  bureaucratic  system  forgets 
that  it  is  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
not  computer  cards. 

The  health  clinic  aides  make  an-ange- 
ments  for  transportation,  calm  worried 
patients,  take  temperatures  and  pulse, 
and  schedule  appointments.  Later,  they 
are  the  reassuring  contact  to  check  on 
the  patients'  progress,  to  see  if  instruc- 
tions have  been  followed  or  prescriptions 
purchased.  Where  the  cost  of  the  drugs 
is  the  problem,  the  health  clinic  aides  try 
to  find  ways  to  insure  that  lack  of  income 
docs  not  spell  lack  of  medical  care. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
basic  sei-vices  offered  by  title  IX  pro- 
grams. 

Equally  impressive  from  a  budgetary 
point  of  view  is  the  national  contractors' 
low  overhead  administrative  cost.  When 
both  the  regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  were  compared  with  the 
national  contractors  in  operating  pro- 
grams under  Operation  Mainstream,  the 
national  contractors'  costs  were  found 
to  be  almost  $1,000  less  per  man-year. 

Similarly  In  the  Klrschner  report  on 
Operation  Mainstream,  an  evaluation 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor : 

It  has  been  demonstrated  consistently  In 
Operation  Mainstream  that  by  any  standard 
the  overall  administration  and  operation  of 
the  program  has  been  most  eflfectlve  when 
the  national  contractors  are  Involved.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  particular  national 
contractors  Involved  are  appropriate  for  the 
program  and  have  demonstrated  a  capability 
to  minister  effectively  to  th©  needs  of  both 
older  enrollees  and  communities  served.  Thus, 
It  is  recommended  that :  "The  proposed  older 
worker  program  be  continued  to  operate 
under  the  direction  of  NCSC,  NRTA  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

That  recommendation  is  one  that  the 
authorizing  committees  and  the  appro- 
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priating  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
shared. 

The  title  IX,  older  Americans  commu- 
nity service  employment  program  is  es- 
sential for  the  elderly.  It  offers  them 
vital  income,  the  opportunity  to  continue 
to  contribute  their  skills,  and  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  accomplishment 
that  comes  with  meaningful  work. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  and  hope  to  see  its  early  considera- 
tion and  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  re- 
cent testimony  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  elderly  groups  and  organi- 
zations related  to  title  IX. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  962 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  "Htle  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE    IX — COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR   OLDER  AMERICANS 

"SHORT    TITI.E 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act'. 

"OLDER    AMERICAN    COMMUNrry    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mot©  useful  part-time  work  opportunities  In 
community  service  activities  for  unemployed 
low-income  persons  who  are  fifty-five  years 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  older  American  commu- 
nity service  employment  program. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  tj  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, including  national  organizations, 
agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elected  or  duly 
appointed  governing  officials),  or  a  combi- 
nation of  such  political  subdivisions,  or  In- 
dian tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reservations 
In  order  t^  further  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  program.  Such  agreements  may  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c) ,  and  projects  de- 
veloped by  such  organizations  and  agencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  make  the  program  effective  or  to  supple- 
ment the  program.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect established  or  administered  by  any  such 
organization  or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

"(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible Individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among 
eligible  indlvlduals; 

"(B)  win  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  in  the  community  in  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  in  nearby  communi- 
ties: 

"(C)  will  employ  eligible  individuals  In 
services  related  to  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
sored by  organizations  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  601(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod©  of  1954  (other 
than  political  parties),  except  projecte  in- 


volving the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
as  a  place  for  sectarian  religious  Instruction 
or  worship; 

"(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community; 

"(E)  win  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

"(F)  will  result  In  an  Increase  In  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  eligible  individ- 
uals, and  will  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts: 

"(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employ- 
ment agency  operated  by  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof)  which  will  assure 
that  the  maximum  nvunber  of  eligible  In- 
dividuals wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project; 

"(H)  win  include  such  training  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  vise 
of  the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained,  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

"(I)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy 
conditions  of  work  win  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employed  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shan  be 
paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (II)  the  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
comparable  covered  employment,  or  (111)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
in  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

"(J)  win  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  In  the 
field  of  service  in  which  employment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older 
persons; 

"(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary 
transportation  costs  of  eligible  Individuals 
which  may  be  Incurred  In  employment  In  any 
project  funded  under  this  title  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(L)  will  assure  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
such  projects  will  serve  the  needs  of  minority, 
Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking  eligible 
Individuals  In  proportion  to  their  numbers 
In  the  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish. Issue,  and  amend  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B)  a 
project  located  in  an  economlcaUy  depressed 
area  as  determined  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of 
the  Conununlty  Services  Administration. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to  services 
and  faculties  contributed  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"AD  MINISTRATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  UUe,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

"(1)    the  localities  la  which  community 


service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed: 

"(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  sit- 
uations and  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by 
available  local  Individuals  who  are  eligible  to 
participate;  and 

"(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
local  population. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increase  Job  opportunities  avaU- 
able  to  individuals  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973.  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  Appro- 
priations under  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  program  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1974, 
or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provi?lon8  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use.  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  slmUar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
faculties. 

"(d)  Payments  under  t^is  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  In  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"PARTICIP.VNTS    NOT    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  Individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  Shan  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  ni  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  No  contract  shaU  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contractor  who  Is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generaUy  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  shaU  un- 
dertake to  provide  either  through  Insursince 
by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  insurance, 
as  authorized  by  State  law,  that  the  per- 
sons employed  under  the  contract,  shall  en- 
Joy  workmen's  compensation  coverage  equal 
to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered  employ- 
ment. 

"INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  consult 
and  obtain  the  views  in  writing  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules  or  the 
establisliment  of  general  policy  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs,  in  order  to  achieve  optimal 
coordination  with  such  other  programs.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal  agency 
shan  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  availability 
of  assistance  under  this  Mtle  and  in  promot- 
ing th©  Identification  and  Interests  of  In- 
dividuals eligible  for  employment  in  projects 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"equitable     DISTSIBtTnON     OP     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  906  (a)  (1)  From  sums  appropriated 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  first  reserve  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  contracts  with  national  or- 
ganizations currently  funded  under  this  title 
to  maintain  their  level  of  activities  at  least 
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at  the  level  of  such  activities  supported 
under  this  title  and  under  other  federal  au- 
thorities in  fiscal  year  1975.  Each  such  con- 
tract shall  contain  provisions  to  assure  that. 
TO  the  extent  practicable,  funds  received  un- 
der that  contract  will  be  allotted  In  the 
same  manner  as  Is  provided  under  paragraph 
t2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remain- 
der of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  908  so  that  equal  propor- 
tions are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (A)  the 
relative  numbers  of  persons  aged  fifty-five  or 
over  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States, 
(B)  the  number  of  persons  aged  fifty-five 
and  over  who  are  unemployed  in  each  State 
as  compared  to  all  States,  and  (C)  the  num- 
ber of  persons  aged  fifty-five  and  over  who 
are  in  families  with  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States,  except  that  (i)  no  State  shall  b« 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made,  or  $100,- 
000,  whichever  Is  greater:  and  (li)  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exception 
contained  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  State' 
does  not  Include  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

'•(3)  (A)  The  number  of  persons  aged 
fifty-five  or  over,  the  number  of  persons  aged 
fifty-five  and  older  who  are  unemployed,  and 
the  number  of  persons  aged  fifty-five  and 
older  who  are  in  families  with  income  below 
the  poverty  level,  in  any  State  and  for  all 
States,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(B)  The  poverty  level  shall  be  determined 
for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

'■(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  that  year  shaU 
be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projects  within  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  projects  within  such 
State  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
year:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  sUnllarly  re«dlotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year. 

'•(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  ( i )  the  proportion  which 
eligible  persons  in  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively. In  that  State  and  (3)  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  such  persons  residing  In  rural 
and  urban  areas  within  the  State. 
•'DmNTnoNs 

"Sec.  907.  As  u>>ed  la  thl>>  tliie — 
"  1 1 )  "State'  meaiLs  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  iKlands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  PaclOc  Islands; 

"(U)  >llg1ble  Individual'  meanr  an  Indi- 
vidual who  U  flfty-flre  ye*rs  old  <jr  older,  who 
has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would  have 
dlfn<-ulty  In  Keturliig  emplnyment  except  thut 


piirsuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  any  such  individual  who  Is  sixty 
years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority  for  the 
work  opportunities  provided  for  under  this 
Act: 

"(3)  'community  service'  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources;  community  betterment  or  beau- 
tification;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts;  economic  develepment;  and 
such  other  services  es.sentlal  and  necessary 
to  the  community  as  the  Secretary,  by  regu- 
lation, may  prescribe; 

"(4)  "program"  means  the  Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Program 
established  under  this  title;  and 

'"(5)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

'"Sec.  908.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

TESTIMONY  OF  John  B.  MAR-riN  of  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
THE  American  Association  op  Retired 
Persons 

Another  area  of  concern  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  during  this  present 
period  of  high  Inflation.  As  a  part  of  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  the  NRTA-AARP  Senior 
Community  Service  Aids  Project,  which  was 
begun  In  1969  as  a  demonstration  program, 
has  expanded  since  that  time  and  now  In- 
cltides,32  project  sites  in  18  states  with  an 
authorized  enrollment  of  1775  persons.  The 
average  age  of  enrollees  Is  66^  ;  66  percent 
are  white,  33  percent  black  with  a  10  percent 
Spanish-speaking  enrollment  since  1972.  The 
numbers  also  Include  Indians  and  Orientals. 
Rfteen  percent  of  the  monthly  enrollment 
are  physically  handicapped  and  we  have  re- 
trained also  a  large  number  of  ex-offenders. 
Since  the  program  began  In  1969,  ■well  over 
5,000  people  have  been  enrolled. 

Our  placement  rate  of  enrollees  Into  un- 
subsldlzed  employment  Is  at  present  49  per- 
cent. During  the  past  twelve-month  period 
we  have  placed  881  enrollees  In  permanent 
Jobs.  These  enrollees  are  dependable,  con- 
scientious and  completely  dedicated  to  their 
work  for  the  host  agency.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  It  is  better  to  have  these  men  and 
women  working  and  earning  small  wages 
than  to  have  them  on  relief.  They  are  em- 
ployed only  if  they  are  in  the  poverty  cate- 
gory and  have  poor  employment  prospects. 
Operation  Mainstream  and  Title  IX,  referred 
to  below,  are  the  only  programs  which  will 
make  sxire  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  modest  living.  The  Labor  Department 
advises  that  Operation  Mainstream  Is  to  go 
out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1975. 

Under  the  1973  Amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  Title  IX  was  established  to 
give  statutory  form  to  the  older  workers 
program.  The  NRTA-/.ARP  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program  was 
funded  In  July  of  1974  and  Is  now  operating 
In  eleven  states  where  we  have  some  300 
enrollees  which  represents  nearly  50  percent 
of  our  total  authorized  enrollment.  Within 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  have  reached  a 
full  enrollment  of  636  and  wUl  have  a  waiting 
list  of  more  than  this  authorized  number. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  has  been  passed 
Had  the  administrators  of  the  Act  have  taken 
the  poslilon  that  It  contains  sufficient  Incen- 
tives for  prime  sponsors  so  that  an  older 
worker  program  can  be  worked  out  on  a  state 
and  local  basis  without  the  categorical  ap- 
proach which  uses  national  organ Izatlon.s  to 
develop  older  worker  programs  under  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  and  Title  IX. 

'riius  far,  out  of  132  projecus  Hubmltted  by 
CfTTA  prime  spon^rs,  not  more  than  six  have 


indicated  possible  funding  for  the  current 
older  worker  enrollment.  Prom  the  data  avail- 
able from  CETA  project  plans,  approximately 
four  percent  of  CETA  enrollment  positions 
are  supposed  to  be  available  to  assist  older 
workers.  Past  manpower  programs  have 
shown  a  consistent  lack  of  interest  In  the 
older  worker  and,  based  on  general  revenue 
sharing's  practically  total  disregard  of  the 
need  of  the  elderly.  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  having  older  workers 
share  in  CETA  programs  in  any  real  relation 
to  their  need. 

Based  upon  past  experience,  therefore,  we 
are  of  the  very  strong  opinion  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  renew  the  Title  IX 
authorization  and  to  maintain  in  the  Labor 
Department  a  categorical  older  worker  pro- 
gram which  can  be  relied  upon  to  find  Jobs 
for  older  workers.  If  subsequent  experience 
with  the  operations  of  CETA  should  show 
that  prime  sponsors  can  be  educated  or  pres- 
sured to  develop  adequate  older  worker  pro- 
grams. It  Is  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  without  the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  however.  It  seems  essential 
that  such  a  program  be  continued. 

■We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Title  X  au- 
thorizations be  renewed  at  $100  million,  $150 
million  and  $200  million  for  Fiscal  Years  1976, 
1977  and  1978  respectively,  with  $35  million, 
$45  million  and  $60  million  allocated  to  pres- 
ent national  contractors. 

We  further  urge  that  this  program  remain 
in  the  Labor  Department.  We  have  studied 
the  possibility  of  transferring  the  program 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  but  it  Is  our 
opinion  that  there  are  several  reasons  for 
keeping  the  program  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment where  it  now  Is  operating^  Among  these 
reasons  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  working-level 
staff  are  trained  and  on-board.  They  are  cur- 
rently knowledgeable  and  generally  sympa- 
tlietic  to  older  workers. 

2.  Working  with  two  agencies  would  'le 
difficult  for  national  contractors  who  world 
be  operating  a  program  under  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  and  also  Involved  In  the 
development  of  programs  with  prime  spon- 
sors under  CEAT. 

3.  It  Is  our  Impression  that  the  larger  ap- 
propriations for  employment  assistance  are 
most  likely  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
since  this  Is  the  official  agency  dealing  with 
employment.  A  transfer  of  Title  IX  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Administration  on  Aging  might 
lead  to  neglect  of  the  program  by  Congre.ss 
in  subsequent  appropriations. 

4.  Finally  we  feel  that  it  would  be  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  Administration  on  Ac- 
Ing  to  have  to  develop  from  scratch  a  na- 
tional employment  program  and  It  would  be 
better  to  continue  the  present  operation 
through  the  Labor  Department  by  the  na- 
tional contractors  as  at  present.  ' 

We  are  aware  that  the  Labor  Department 
is  not  happy  with  a  categorical  program  such 
as  Title  IX  presents.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  also  aware  that  neither  the  Labor 
Department  nor  state  and  local  employment 
agencies  have  ever  shown  great  Interest  in 
older  worker  programs.  For  this  reason,  v.e 
feel  strongly  that  Title  IX  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued with  an  authorization  until  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Labor  Department  under  CETA  can 
and  will  efacourage  the  development  of  an 
older  worfer  program  throughout  the  conn- 
try.  The  attitude  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  that  If  the  local  communities  want  It, 
they  will  do  something  about  It.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  local  communities  have  other 
pressures  and  their  failure  to  do  anything 
about  an  older  worker  program  will  simply 
mean  that  the  older  worker,  as  In  the  past, 
will  be  the  most  discriminated  against — 
last  hired  and  first  flred — and  those  older 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  will  soon  find 
themselves  on  the  ash  heap  as  far  as  further 
work  Is  concerned. 

We  think.  Hnally.  that  It  shoxild  be  recoK- 
nlned  that  these  older  workers  In  the  Title 
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IX  program  and  Operation  Mainstream  will 
be  candidates  for  SSI  assistance  or  welfare 
assistance  If  they  are  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  In  a  constructive  program. 
Generally  speaking.  It  appears  to  us  far  more 
desirable  to  have  them  working  aud  caring 
for  their  own  welfare  rather  than  having 
them  drawirg  welfare  checks.  Additional 
welfare  costs,  of  course,  would  Include  food 
stamps,  medicaid  and  housing  assistance  so 
that  the  costs  of  not  maintaining  this  pro- 
gram are  substantially  greater,  we  believe, 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  it. 

Statement  op  Weij)on  V.  Barto;;,  Dullcxoii 

of     govehnmental     services,     national 

Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Director 
of  Governmental  Services,  National  Farmers 
Union.  Our  Washington  office  is  1012  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Ph.  202- 
628-9774. 

While  Farmers  Union  would  encourage  you 
to  extend  aU  Titles  of  the  1973  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amendment  in 
a  form  that  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
elderly,  my  testimony  will  focus  on  Title 
IX  because  of  Farmers  Union's  particular 
Interest  and  responsibilities  under  that  Title. 

Farmers  Union,  during  Fiscal  1974-75,  con- 
tracted with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
carry  out  an  elderly  workers  employment 
program  under  the  Community  Service*  Em- 
ployment for  Older  Americans  Act  (Title  IX 
of  the  1973  Act) .  We  are  currently  employing 
some  1,331  elderly  people  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  Union  caS-ries  cut  the  Title  IX 
program  in  close  cooperation  with  a  similar 
older  workers  emy^loyment  program  that  we 
have  administered  under  Department  of 
Labor  contract  since  1965.  Called  Farmers 
Union  Green  Thumb,  this  Operation  Main- 
stream program  which  Is  funded  under  Title 
III  of  the  Comprehensive  Emplo3rment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  employs  some  3.739 
elderly  people  during  the  current  Fiscal  Year. 

Green  Thumb  employs  older  low-income 
rural  persons,  55  years  or  older,  to  carry 
out  community  betterment  and  conserva- 
tion projects,  strengthen  existing  community 
services,  and  provide  special  outreach  serv- 
ices to  help  the  aged,  shut-ins  and  handi- 
capped. 

Green  Thumbers  carry  out  a  variety  of 
projects  and  work  assignments.  Park  and  rec- 
reatloa-Jacllities  are  built  and  Improved. 
Courthovises  and  community  centers  are 
renovated.  Gr:en  Thumb  workers  serve  as 
librarian  assistants  and  teachers  aides.  They 
work  in  .senior  citizen  centers  aiid  provide 
many  other  outreach  services. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  programs  have 
proven  effective  for  the  meaningful  employ- 
ment of  persons  56  years  or  older  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  Jobs,  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  March  6,  1974,  sent  official  notice 
to  Farmers  Union  and  other  national  con- 
tractors of  Operation  Mainstream  older 
workers  programs  that  the  programs  would 
be  terminated  on  June  30,  1975. 

If  that  decision  was  allowed  to  stand.  It 
would  mean  that  over  5,000  older  poor  people 
who  are  now  worklrg  for  their  living  on 
Green  Thumb  projects  would  lose  their  Jobs 
aud  would  be  forced  to  find  some  other  way 
to  supplement  their  meager  Incomes.  When 
the  other  Operation  Mainstream  contractors 
are  also  Included,  over  9,000  older  poor 
people  would  have  their  Jobs  terminated. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  on  this  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Congress,  to  prevail  upon 
the  Labor  Department  to  continue  these 
employment  programs  for  our  elderly  peo- 
ple beyond  mld-1976.  and  to  prevent  the 
dignity  of  the  presently-employed  older 
workers   from   being    trampled    upon. 

Speclflrally.  we  reaperUuUy  requehi  tliat 
}">';    1)    prevail    up<m    the    Department    of 


Labor  to  make  available  to  Green  Thumb  and 
the  other  Operation  Mainstream  national 
contractors  the  $12  million  for  Title  IX  that 
was  contained  in  the  FY  1975  Lklaor-HBW 
Appropriations  Act  and  that  was  explicitly 
designated  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
allocated  primarily  to  the  Operation  Main- 
stream national  contractors;  2)  extend  the 
Community  Services  Employment  for  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1973  (Title  IX)  as  a  part 
of  an  Older  Americans  Act  of  1975,  with  the 
neoessnry  changes  and  money  authorizations 
to  make  sure  that  the  nationally-contracted 
Green  Thumb  and  other  older  workers  pro- 
grams will  he  continued  at  their  full 
strength  In   1976  and   beyond. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  review  several  reasons 
why  the  Operation  Mainstream  programs 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  to  serve 
elderly  people  who  are  poor  and  who  want 
meaningful  Jobs  In  order  to  maintain  their 
dignity  and  to  serve  their  conimunltles. 

1.  The  programs  have  proven  successful. 
The  Kirschner  report — prepared  by  an  eval- 
uation group  contracted  by  the  Depart- 
ment—compared the  Operation  Mainstream 
program  administered  through  regional  De- 
partment of  Labor  offices  and  the  national 
contractors  and  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusion three  years  ago: 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  consistently  In 
Operation  Mainstream  that  by  any  standard 
the  overall  administration  and  operation  of 
the  program  has  been  most  effective  when 
the  national  contractors  are  Involved.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  particular  national 
contractors  Involved  are  appropriate  for  the 
program  and  have  demonstrated  a  capa- 
bility to  minister  effectively  to  the  needs  of 
both  older  enrollees  and  communities  served. 
Thus,  it  Is  recommended  that :  The  proposed 
older  worker  program  be  continued  to  op- 
erate under  the  direction  of  NCSC,  NCOA. 
NRTA,   and   the   National   Farmers   Union." 

2.  A  categorical  program  Is  required,  if 
older  persons  who  want  to  work  are  not  to 
be  Ignored. 

Administrators  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  are  man- 
power people,  who  tend  to  think  In  terms 
of  younger  workers,  full-time  Jobs  aud  ca- 
reer planning — the  same  type  administrators 
who  ran  manpower  programs  In  1973  when 
enrollees  over  55  years  represented  only  1.7 
percent  of  the  total  enrollees. 

Another  major  consideration  for  retaining 
a  separate  program  for  older  people  admin- 
istered outside  the  CETA  prime  sponsor 
mechanism  Is  the  CETA  provision  which 
allows  governments  to  limit  enrollment  to 
those  people  who  fit  within  their  particular 
personnel  policies.  Including  their  mandatory 
retirement  age  policy.  This  could  result  in 
age  discrimination  and  could.  In  effect,  cut 
out  the  neediest  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream older  workers — those  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age  and  therefore  are  offered  no 
protection  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act. 

From  the  data  available  from  CETA  project 
plans,  approximately  4  percent  of  CETA  en- 
rollment positions  are  supposed  to  be  going 
to  assist  older  workers.  However,  this  figure 
Is  not  only  much  too  low  in  relation  to  the 
need,  but  also  may  Include  anyone  45  years 
or  over  since  the  Department  of  Labor  did 
not  define  its  term  "older  worker." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Kolberg.  the 
Labor  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 
Farmers  Union  has  made  every  effort  to  work 
through  the  state  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 
secure  funding  for  Green  Thumb-type  proj- 
ects, and  has  attempted  to  monitor  the  sltu- 
auon  regarding  involvement  of  elderly  people 
In  CETA-funded  employment  progranvs 
within  states  with  Green  Thumb  programs. 

In  a  state-by-state  report  to  As.iintai.t  Sec- 
retary Kolberg  dated  August  6.  1974.  Farmem 
Union  Green  Ibiimb  reported  that,  to  our 
know li. Up.  there  hart  N-t-n  very  little  enroll- 


ment to  that  date  of  elderly  people  In  the 
CETA-funded  employment  programs  admin- 
istered through  the  prime  sponsors. 

We  have  updated  that  August  6  report 
with  telephone  calls  last  week  to  each  of  our 
states,  and  we  find  little  change  in  that  situ- 
ation. Among  the  25  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
In  which  there  are  Green  Thumb  programs, 
only  In  Michigan  has  a  CETA  prime  sponsor 
made  any  funds  available  under  workable 
and  acceptable  conditions  for  the  operation 
of  a  state  Green  Thumb-type  program.  In 
Michigan,  $60,000  was  made  available. 

Also,  Insofar  as  the  Green  Thumb  person- 
nel are  aware,  CETA  prime  sponsors  have  Ig- 
nored older  workers  In  their  employment 
programs  generally  to  date,  and  have  re- 
stricted enrollments  almost  entirely  to 
younger  workers  and  the  recently  unem- 
ployed. Furthermore,  the  Governors'  state 
and  area  councils  under  CETA,  apparently 
have  seldom  Included  persons  sensitive  tt 
the  need  to  employ  elderly  people. 

Consequently,  CETA  has  not  proven  to  fce 
a  workable  alternative  to  the  categorical, 
nationally-contracted  approach.  In  making 
sure  that  elderly  persons  who  are  poor  and 
need  to  work  are  able  to  participate  In  em- 
ployment programs. 

3.  Welfare  or  other  alternatives  to  mean- 
ingful work  opportunities  for  the  elderly  are 
more  costly. 

The  average  Operation  Mainstream  en- 
rollee"s  pay  for  one  month  Is  $191.00  less  an 
approximate  $11.00  deduction  fcr  Social  Se- 
curity. Certainly  the  services  that  these  older 
workers  provide,  if  put  in  dollar  and  cent^ 
values,  would  be  more  than  equal  such  a  ccst 
differential. 

W^eUare  Is  not  a  real  alternative,  in  any 
case,  for  many  of  the  elderly  who  are  em- 
ployed with  Green  Thumb.  These  elderly, 
rur:l  people  have  a  fierce  pride,  and  they 
need  to  work  to  maintain  dignity.  It  is  only 
right  in  a  moral  sense  that  they  be  afforded 
work  opportunities. 

4.  There  is  plenty  of  meaningful  work  to 
be  done.  Repair,  renovation,  construction, 
conservation,  development,  and  beautifica- 
tlon  tasks  of  the  kind  that  Green  Thumb 
older  workers— men  and  women — are  per- 
forming abound  in  niral  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  we  iwge  you  to  amend 
aud  extend  Title  IX  so  as  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  Green  Thiimb  and  other  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  programs  at  their  full 
strength. 

Testimony    of    Jack    Ossofsky,    Execxtttve 
Director,  The  N.\tional  Council  ok  the 

ACING 

WHAT    SHOULD     BB    THE     ROLZ     OF     TTT!.*     IX 

COMMTTWrrT  SERVICE  EMPt-OTMENT  FO«  CLOES 
AMERICANS? 

Mr.  Chairman.  NCO.\  strongly  supports 
continuation  and  expansion  of  Title  IX.  Since 
1968,  NCOA  has  had  in-depth  experience 
with  the  Senior  Aide  Program  through  Its 
Senior  Community  Service  Project  (SCSP). 
Currently  NCOA  administers  Title  IX  and 
Operation  Mainstream  funded  projects  in  26 
areas  of  the  country  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1400  older  workers.  We  continue  to  receive 
about  eight  applicants  for  each  available  Job. 
Increasingly,  we  have  had  success  in  placing 
participants  In  permanent  employment  In 
the  competitive  labor  force.  SCSP  Is  designed 
to  promote  self-help,  not  dependency. 

The  need  for  employment  among  older 
workers  is  great  and  continues  to  grow  with 
little  or  no  governmental  response.  Oiu  ex- 
periences make  it  clear  that  a  bigiuficaut 
number  of  the  nten  and  women  over  55  who 
are  not  In  the  labor  force  desire  part-time 
employment  as  provided  under  Title  IX.  In 
Noreinber.  1974.  persoos  45  and  over  repre- 
!iented  more  than  II  percent  of  the  total 
iinentploved.  28  percent  of  i\\os»  unemployed 
fi>r  li  week*  or  longer,  and  37  percent  of  the 
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U.S.  po.^ition  regarding  fisheries  .iurisdic- 
tioii.  Although  this  position  wa.s  condi- 
tional upon  a  comprehen.'iive  package 
resolving  the  other  issues  faced  by  the 
conferees,  it  was  a  position  that  could 
be  embraced  by  all  oiu"  coastal  fishing 
interests. 

I  adhere  to  tlic  prrini-^c  that  this  meas- 
ure could  be  handled  by  international 
agreement.  I  have  had  diffictilty  in  bal- 
ancing the  international  implications  of 
unilateral  action  with  the  overriding 
need  to  protect  cur  living  marine  re- 
sources. Only  through  multilateral  action 
could  we  be  assured  there  would  be  no 
international  friction.  But  international 
negotiations  have  failed. 

Since  a  200-mile  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  we  have  been  told 
to  await  the  outcome  of  international 
negotiations.  The  Nixon  administration, 
which  prided  itself  on  forging  interna- 
tional accords,  has  failed  to  effect  agree- 
ment in  this  area.  Similarly,  this  Inter- 
national Conference  that  was  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  protection  for  these  resources 
has  also  failed.  To  delay  enactment  of 
this  measure  further  only  sanctions  the 
rapacious  actions  in  marine  resource 
harvesting.  The  time  is  ripe  to  curtail  the 
overexploitation  of  the.-e  resources. 

The  situation  facing  Alaska's  com- 
mercial fisheries  is  grave,  at  best.  In 
November  1973.  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  meeting  were  totally 
frustrated  in  attempts  to  g?t  tlie  Japa- 
nese to  refrain  from  the  high  seas  har- 
vesting of  salmon.  The  valuable  Bristol 
Bay  salmon  fishery  has  been  seriously 
depleted  by  the  Japanese  fishing  effort. 
In  December,  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  announced  it  was  no  long- 
er able  to  carry  out  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  manage  the  Bristol  Bay 
fishery. 

In  May  of  1974,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  in  the  face  of  an  expected  catas- 
trophe, declared  Bristol  Bay  to  be  a  State 
disaster  area.  This  was  followed  in  June 
by  a  similar  declaration  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Massive  aid  was 
mobilized,  as  the  residents  of  this  area 
rely  mainly  on  commercial  fishing.  Few 
fishermen  even  bothered  to  put  their 
vessels  into  the  water.  Alternative 
sources  of  livelihood  for  these  people  had 
to  be  found. 

As  if  this  situation  were  not  serious 
enough,  on  June  14  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
seized  a  Japanese  gill-netter  for  fishing 
in  violation  of  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  High  Seas  Fishery  of  the 
North  Pacific.  Again,  on  July  1,  the  Coast 
Guard  seized  another  Japanese  gill- 
netter  for  a  similar  violation.  This 
appalling  behavior  further  underscores 
the  need  for  some  action  on  this  issue. 

As  last  year's  Commerce  Committee 
report  on  this  measure  pointed  out,  the 
inroads  of  foreign  fleets  on  American 
coastal  fisheries  is  destroying  this  valua- 
ble resource.  Further  delay  is  encourage- 
ment for  these  foreign  fleets  to  take 
what  they  can  get.  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  workable  international  pact  is  years 
away:  our  coastal  fisheries  cannot 
to'cratc  further  exploitation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
once  again  pleased  to  join  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  in  introducing 


the  Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protec- 
tion Act  which  would  temporarily  extend 
our  fishing  zone  to  200  nautical  miles,  in 
order  to  declare  conservation  principles 
that  all  nations  should  adhere  to. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  after  a 
series  of  hearings  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mitiec  and  intense  consideration  by 
both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Committee  on  Armed  Senices,  the 
Senate  adopted  this  bill  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

While  I  would  like  to  hope  that  the  up- 
coming Law  of  the  Seas  Conference  in 
Genev.i  this  spring  will  result  in  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  effective  con- 
.^rrvation  and  management  of  our  valu- 
able fislicrie.=;  resource.  I  am  most  doubt- 
ful that  this  will  come  to  pa.ss.  Rather,  I 
think  that  we  will  return  from  Geneva 
arau'd  with  ■■^n  even  more  certain  knowl- 
edge that  unilateral  action  is  needed  by 
Hie  United  States  if  our  fisheries  on  both 
coasts  are  to  be  saved  from  total  deple- 
tion by  foreign  fishing. 

The  rapid  international  inten.sification 
of  effort  in  fishing  has  been  undenvay 
for  more  thiMi  10  years.  The  exploitation 
of  fisheries  h.is  been  pushed  beyond  the 
practical  limit  in  many  regions  of  the 
ocean.  At  least  25  stocks  of  fish  have 
been,  or  are  threatened  with  depiction — 
11  of  the.'-.c  stocks  are  off  our  own  coasts. 

Having  served  as  a  congressional  ad- 
visor to  the  Law  of  the  Seas  Conference, 
I  support  the  over-all  effort  and  believe 
\hat  international  law  governing  the 
oceans  is  desirable.  Unless  agreement  is 
reached  in  Geneva  this  spring,  however, 
I  most  strongly  believe  that  we  must  act 
unilaterally  to  implement  and  enforce 
this  temporary  and  emergency  fisheries 
conservation  measure  embodied  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pre:;i-dent.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
introducing  this  measure  v.'hich  would 
extend,  on  an  interium  basis,  our  fish- 
eries jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  During  the 
last  Congress,  the  Senate  was  successful 
in  passing  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. We  recognized  then  that  expeditious 
treatment  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
trol this  dangerous  situation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  that 
threat  to  our  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try is  worsening  day  by  day  and  will 
move,  therefore,  to  enact  this  measure  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  not  allow  our 
fish  sto;ks  to  become  further  depleted. 
Many  of  our  domestic  fisheries  resources 
are  already  threatened  with  extinction. 
Nowhere  is  this  problem  more  severe 
or  dramatic  than  on  the  New  England 
fishing  groimds.  Before  the  1960's,  the 
New  England  fishing  grounds  were,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  Canadian  vessels,  fished 
exclusively  by  U.S.  fishermen.  By  1961, 
Soviet  fishing  vessels  reported  taking 
68.000  tons  of  fish  off  Georges  Bank.  In 
1965.  Soviet  fishing  efforts  were  ex- 
panded to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  an 
increase  take  of  over  a  half  million  tons. 
Today,  om*  New  England  fisherman  har- 
vest only  12  percent  of  the  southern  New 
England  catch  and  only  10  percent  of  the 
catch  of  George's  Bank. 

Despite  22  fishery  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  fishing  na- 
tions, our  situation  is  worsening.  From 


all  reports,  the  negotiations  at  the  Law 
of  the  Seas  Conference  are  proceeding 
but  no  firm  agreement  is  within  sight. 
I  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  compre- 
hensive treaty,  however,  until  this  can 
become  a  reality  we  must  insure  protec- 
tion for  this  resource  which  is  rapii'ly 
losing  its  economically  viability. 

Over  tlie  past  several  years  I  have  liad 
the  opportiuiity  to  discuss  personally 
with  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
fi.^hermen  the  many  problems  facing 
these  small  businessmen.  An  already  do- 
maiiding  and  dangerous  job  is  being  com- 
plicated by  direct  threats  to  our  fishing 
tleet.  Nets  have  been  cut,  boats  rammed, 
nnd  the  economic  well-being  of  New 
England  threatened  by  the  foreign  fish- 
ing fleets.  Soviet  fishermen,  utilizing  fish- 
iny:  metiiods  which  can  only  damage  our 
marine  environment,  have  been  sighted 
v.cuuming  the  ocean  floor  and  destroy. 
im;  natures  aquatic  balance. 

Durin^!  the  last  Congress,  the  Cominil- 
tre  on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  explored  the  question  of  na- 
tional security  with  regard  to  an  exten- 
sion of  our  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200 
mile;.  The  committee  found  that  the 
fears  expressed  of  retaliatory  action  or 
curtailment  of  free  passage  were  specu- 
lative. Approximately  36  coastal  nations 
liave  extended  their  fisheiT  limits  beyond 
12  miles;  25  to  30  nations  expressed  their 
.■support  of  a  200-mile  fisheries  limit  dur- 
ing deliberitions  at  the  Law  of  the  Se.^s 
CoDlercnce. 

This  measure  is  not  aimed  at  locking 
other  nations  out  of  our  seas.  Coopera- 
tive agreements  are  possible  which  would 
a'low  for  the  establishment  of  safe  fish- 
ing levels.  Sound  conservation  practices 
could  be  enacted  and  established  levels 
of  fish  stocks  would  allow  for  regenera- 
tion. 

I  support  the  work  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  doing  in  seeking  a  treaty  at  the 
Law  of  the  Seas  Conference.  By  way  of 
enforcing  our  belief  in  a  200-mile  fish- 
eries zone  and  protecting  our  domestic 
fi.^hing  fleets  we  need  to  enact  this  sound, 
weil-conceived  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Magnuson,  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  extend  U.S. 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles  from 
our  coasts,  until  an  international  oceans 
agreement  can  be  negotiated. 

Similar  legislation  was  adapted  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  but  was  not 
brought  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 

This  proposal  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  oui'  fishing  industry;  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  conservation  and  rational 
exploitation  of  an  important  world  source 
of  protein. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Congress 
s'nould  act  quickly  on  this  legislation. 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  three. 

First.  Quick  action  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  rapidly  dwindling 
fisheries  resource.  The  world  demand  for 
protein  has  put  enormous  new  burdens 
on  our  stocks  of  fish.  Within  the  last  5 
years  alone,  the  foreign  fishing  effort  off 
our  coasts  has  increased  severalfold. 
Stocks  can  be  decimated  in  a  year  or 
two,  a  rate  much  to  fast  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively  by  international  negotiations. 
Scientists  have  now  concluded  that  about 
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25  stocks  of  fish  are  depleted  or  threat- 
ened with  depletion. 

Fish  landings  in  Maine  demonstrate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic.  In  1950,  Maine  fishermen 
landed  353  million  potmds  of  fish  of  all 
species.  By  1970,  that  total  had  been 
more  than  cut  in  half,  and  in  1974  fish 
landings  totaled  only  148  million  potmds. 
The  statistics  for  individual  species  are 
more  dramatic.  Since  1966  the  whiting 
catch  has  declined  by  90  percent,  from 
30  million  pounds  to  3  million  in  1974. 
Since  1950  the  catch  of  sea  herring  has 
declined  75  percent;  ocean  perch,  61 
percent;  cod,  30  percent;  pollock,  42  per- 
cent; and  haddock,  97  percent,  from  6.5 
miUion  pounds  in  1950  to  220,000  pounds 
last  year. 

Clearly,  our  fish  stocks  are  in  trouble. 
And  it  must  be  the  United  States,  not  the 
Russians,  English  or  Japanese,  which 
takes  action  to  protect  tlris  important 
source  of  protein. 

Second.  International  negotiations  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  are  unlikely  to  con- 
clude this  year.  Senators  Pell,  Case, 
Stevens,  and  myself — as  Senate  advisers 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  attended  last  year's 
meeting  in  Caracas.  We  concluded  that 
the  Corierence  had  so  far  failed  to  make 
any  form  of  substantive  progress  because 
of  its  inability  to  overcome  regional  and 
group  politics.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
delegates  at  Caracas  have  gone  about  as 
far  as  they  can  in  the  development  of  a 
technical  and  nonpolitical  base  for  a 
final  agreement.  We  urged  that  this 
whole  matter  be  taken  up  by  the  heads 
of  state,  or  at  least  at  the  ministerial 
level.  As  we  said  in  the  report,  the  ne- 
gotiations cannot  be  left  to  those  of  lower 
rank  because  the  questions  that  are  hold- 
ing up  the  agreement  cannot  be  settled 
as  technical  matters.  They  require  com- 
promises and  trade-offs  that  can  only  be 
negotiated  at  the  political  level. 

We  also  agreed  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  negotiations  reach  agreement  by 
the  end  of  1975.  Should  the  Conference 
go  beyond  its  scheduled  time-frame,  the 
chances  for  success  will  be  considerably 
diminished. 

I  cannot  report  optimistically  on  pros- 
pects for  real  progress  in  the  negotia- 
tions this  year.  Consequently,  I  think 
enactment  of  a  200-mile  fishing  limit  in 
the  94th  Congress  is  a  necessity. 

Third.  A  unilateral  U.S.  200-mile  limit 
could  improve  prospects  for  an  early  Law 
of  the  Sea  agreement.  Fears  have  been 
expressed  that  a  unilateral  200-mile  limit 
might  provoke  retaliation  from  other 
countries.  We  created  a  stir  in  the  Con- 
ference by  indicating  our  vigorous  sup- 
port for  a  200-mile  limit.  We  were  told 
that  the  United  States  ought  not  to  act 
that  irresponsibly.  So  we  suggested  a 
course  of  action  that  might  serve  as  a 
substitute,  if  we  were  being  asked  to 
exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  this 
kind  of  legislation,  then  it  seemed  to  us 
not  um-easonable  to  ask  restraint  of  those 
who  created  the  problem  off  our  coasts — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  I  suggested 
that  to  them,  but  got  very  little  positive 
response. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  take  ef- 
fective short-i-un  action  to  protect  the 


fish  stocks  off  our  coasts,  who  is  going 
to  do  so? 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  such 
restraint  on  their  part.  Indeed,  at  most, 
other  coimtries  will  protect  their  own 
offshore  stocks,  if  they  have  anything  left 
to  protect. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  nothing 
in  the  200-mile  fish  limit  legislation  is 
inconsistent  with  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  Some  foreign  delegates 
to  the  Conference  expressed  reservations 
about  America's  enacting  interim  200- 
mile  fish  limit  legislation.  But  my  guess 
is  that  their  first  reaction,  after  de- 
notmcing  the  legislation,  would  be  to  ne- 
gotiate at  the  Conference  with  a  new- 
sense  of  urgency. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
legislation  will  not  prohibit  other  nations 
from  fishing  in  the  200-mile  zone.  In  fact, 
it  would  preserve  the  rights  of  nations 
which  have  traditionally  fished  off  our 
shores.  But  it  would  reserve  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  manage  our  offshore 
fish  stocks  to  assure  their  best,  and  most 
prudent,  use. 

And  in  a  hungry  world,  there  is  a 
global  interest  in  assuring  a  continuing 
supply  of  protein  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  full  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  legislation  we  introduce  today.  It  is 
past  time  to  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  and  varied  reasons  for  my 
cosponsoring  the  200-mile  fishing  limit 
today. 

As  a  Senator  from  Maine,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  effect  foreign  fishing  has  on 
not  only  the  men  and  women  who  battle 
the  sea  to  earn  their  living,  but  on  the 
sea  harvest  itself.  I  have  addressed  this 
body  on  this  subject  many  times  in  the 
past  2  years,  inspired  by  the  urgent  need 
to  do  something  for  an  industry  which 
has  the  capacity  to  feed  people,  yet  which 
is  sometimes  tragically  ignored  by  its 
Government. 

Foreign  fishing  fleets,  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  their  governments,  sweep  into 
the  waters  off  Maine  and  all  too  fre- 
quently destroy  nets  and  other  fishing 
gear  belonging  to  Maine  fishermen.  There 
is  little  if  any  restitution  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  damage.  There  is  little  If 
any  low-interest  money  for  American 
fishermen  to  replace  the  gear  destroyed 
by  foreign  fishermen. 

I  recently  chaired  hearings  in  Maine 
on  the  fishing  industry,  and  heard  first 
hand  from  those  who  work  on  the  water 
the  problems  of  dealing  with  this  sort  of 
situation. 

A  healthy  fisheries  industi-y  is  a  vital 
asset  for  any  State.  In  Maine,  earning  a 
living  from  the  water  is  a  way  of  life; 
a  rugged,  vigorous,  challenging  way  to 
make  a  living.  There  are  enough  dangers 
inherent  in  such  a  life;  the  Government 
need  not  add  to  them  by  Ignoring  this 
opportunity  to  help  an  industry  which 
has  the  capacity  to  harvest  a  renewable 
crop  and  feed  people. 

Depletion  of  a  food  industry  such  as 
fisheries  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Both  coasts  of  this  Nation  participate^ 
for  profit — in  harvesting  the  yield  of  the 
sea.  In  terms  of  money,  this  Nation  would 


suffer  tremendous  loss  of  income  were 
we  to  lose  this  industry.  In  terms  of  food, 
it  is  even  more  critical.  The  lack  of  pro- 
tein to  meet  the  world's  need  could  in 
large  part  be  met  by  Intelligently  hai-vest- 
ing  the  food  in  our  seas. 

We  can  take  steps  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  encourage  that  harvest.  Adoption 
of  a  200-mile  limit  will  first  of  all  estab- 
lish our  right  to  harvest  those  fish  which 
breed  in  our  territorial  waters  now — 
within  the  present  limit.  Second,  it  will 
offer  some  protection  to  every  American 
fisherman  against  encroachment  by  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  a  right  which  I  con- 
sider basic. 

Food  is  an  important  commodity.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore,  or  to  treat  badly, 
an  industry  which  has  so  much  to  offer 
not  only  America,  but  all  nations  which 
need  vital  protein  for  the  nutrition  of  its 
people.  The  fishing  industry  already 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
world's  food  supply.  We  can  help  make 
that  contribution  larger,  and  more  sig- 
nificant, by  supporting  the  200-mile  lim- 
it, and  by  encouraging  stronger  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  as  yet  unreal- 
ized potential  of  harvesting  the  food  that 
exists  in  the  sea. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program  for 
older  Americans.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  ^^ubllc  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
total  of  190,000  part-time  jobs  for  older 
workers  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  older  Americans  community  serv- 
ice employment  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  title  EX 
program  that  has  been  under  attack 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  almost 
since  its  inception. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  with  Senator 
Eagleton,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Chttrch, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  as  a  clear  expression 
of  our  belief  that  older  workers  are  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  labor  force, 
particularly  during  moments  of  economic 
crisis. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1974,  there  was 
a  37' 2-percent  increase  In  the  number 
of  persons  over  45  who  were  unemployed. 
In  November  1974,  some  440.000  older 
workers  over  55  years  of  age  were  un- 
employed. 31  percent  jobless  for  15  weeks 
or  more.  By  January  the  number  had 
climbed  to  600,000  older  persons  over  53 
years  of  age  out  of  work. 

We  know  from  experience  that  older 
workers  are  the  last  to  be  hired  in  normal 
times  and  during  a  recession,  their 
chances  of  employment  di-op  to  near 
zero. 

In  this  community  service  program, 
we  target  Federal  funds  to  the  needs  of 
older  persons  who  still  desire  to  work  and 
who  still  can  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  society. 

I  Introduced  the  title  EX  program  In 
the  91st  Congress  where  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  77  to  0  vote.  Later 
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it  was  incorporated  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1972  wliich  was  pocket-vetoed 
by  President  Nixon. 

Finally  signed  into  law  on  May  4,  1973, 
litle  IX  was  designed  to  expand  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  program  initiated 
under  OEO  and  to  spread  that  model 
across  the  Nation. 

Instead,  the  administration,  which 
had  oppo.'-ed  my  bill  from  the  outset, 
refused  to  reciuest  any  funds  to  operate 
it. 

After  the  Conarcss  approved  an  i'  itinl 
appropriation  of  $10  million  in  defiance 
of  that  position,  the  administration  an- 
nounced it;-,  intention  to  hand  over  the 
$10  million  to  its  prime  sponsors  u  df-r 
the  comprehensive  manpower  legislation. 
This  was  a  direct  failure  to  heed  the 
congressional  intent  that  the  title  IX 
program  be  operated  independently  of 
LETA  and  with  strong  participation  of 
the  national  organizations  which  had 
so  successfully  administered  Operation 
Mainstream. 

After  a  series  of  letters  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  warnings,  the 
administration  desisted,  but  insisted 
nevertheless  that  the  $10  million  would 
not  be  continued  in  future  years. 

Last  year,  we  appropriated  another 
$12  million  for  title  IX  after  all  evalua- 
tions reported  the  need  for  the  propram's 
expansion.  Again,  the  adiiiinistration  op- 
posed that  action  and  actually  submitted 
a  proposal  to  rescind  those  funds — de- 
spite the  mounting  unemploymeit  and 
the  failure  of  the  traditional  manpower 
programs  to  do  the  job. 

Now  they  propose  not  only  to  halt  all 
funding  for  title  IX  but  to  end  the  Op- 
eration Mainstream  older  workers  pilot 
projects  as  well  by  June  1975.  If  that 
were  permitted  to  occur,  a  total  of  12,674 
older  men  and  women  would  lose  their 
jobs,  their  dignity  and  their  hopes. 

Congress  has  rejected  that  rescission 
request  and  I  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $36  million  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  expand  the 
program  this  year. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  $24  million  already  and, 
hopefully,  final  action  on  increased  ap- 
propriations will  come  shoi'tly. 

However,  we  must  now  extend  the 
program's  authorization — which  expires 
on  June  30,  1975 — and  further  tnsuie, 
with  clear-  legislative  language,  oui*  In- 
tent that  the  national  organizations  now 
administering  the  program  continue  in 
that  role. 

Only  through  this  targeted  program 
can  we  protect  the  availability  of  em- 
ployment opportmiities  to  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

The  administration  assurance  that 
existing  manpower  programs  i-un  by  State 
and  local  governments  would  do  the  job 
has  been  proved  false.  Revenue  sharing, 
whether  general  or  special,  simply  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

In  1973,  older  workers  over  55  years  of 
age,  represented  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
enroUees  in  the  major  manpower  pro- 
grams. In  a  survey  of  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors for  the  July  to  September  quarter 
of  1974.  of  121.000  persons  enrolled  under 


title  I  program.'^,  only  3  percent  were 
persons  over  55  year.s  of  age,  according 
to  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. And  in  title  II  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  studied,  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  cnrollees  were  over  55  years 
of  age. 

Thf.'-o  .s'.iili.stics  demonstrate  that  the 
broad  cuL'e  Federal  manpo-.vei  and  pub- 
lic .cenice  jobs  programs  simply  cannot 
iideqaately  meet  the  special  needs  of 
worJicr--  55  ond  older.  They  are  not  geared 
to  part-time  employment.  They  are  not 
Keared  to  appreciate  the  special  contri- 
hiition  that  the  elderly  can  make. 

i'he  National  Farmets  Union  ni^.de  a 
Si.(tc-by-State  survey  oi  Siatj  CEVA 
iM-iim;  sponsors  to  determine  their  will- 
iiijitirp;  to  fund  green  thiuiib  type  proj- 
cei  .  Th»y  found  "vciy  little  enrollment 
to  riuM  dnie  of  elderly  people."  More  re- 
rrntly,  a  follow  up  shov.ed  "little  change 
in  that  situation." 

For  that  reason,  we  have  submitted 
tiiis  bill  to  extend  the  title  IX  program, 
to  expand  it  and  to  protect  it>  integrity 
and  purpose. 

We  have  included  language  to  restrict 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ability  to  try  to 
absorb  these  programs  imder  special 
manpower  revenue  sharing.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  hold  harmless  funding  at  this 
year's  level  to  the  nation=<l  org  nizalions 
which  have  accumulated  an  impressive 
lerord  ol  achievement  in  operating  these 
vot^rams! 

I.ei.  me  cii;;  just  a  lew  cxamrles  of  how 
tiiese  organizations  have  been  successful: 

NRTA-AARP's  senior  community 
service  employment  pro^.iam  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  of  placing  49 
percent  of  its  enroll  ees  into  unsubsidized 
employment.  Yet  the  average  age  of  en- 
roUees remains  at  66  and  those  enroUees 
include  substantial  numbers  of  minority 
group  members,  physically  handicapped 
and  even  ex-offenders. 

Tlte  National  Council  of  the  Aging  cur- 
r(  ntly  reports  eight  applicants  for  each 
available  job.  And  they  note  that  the 
programs  are  "designed  to  promote  self- 
help,  not  dependency." 

The  National  Farmers  Union  operates 
the  Hreen  thtimb  program,  which  con- 
centrates its  activities  in  rural  townis  and 
communities.  Its  workers  strengthen  ex- 
isting community  services,  direct  con- 
.servation  programs,  and  provide  spe- 
cial outreach  services  to  help  the  aged 
shut-ins  and  -the  handicapped.  It  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  rural  community 
service  employment  and  it  has  produced 
exceptional  successes  in  the  25  States  in 
which  it  ojjerates. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens has  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
title  IX  program  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest innovators  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nity service  employment  for  older  per- 
sons. They  have  had  1,200  formal  re- 
quests from  communities  in  aU  50  States 
for  a  senior  aides  program — yet  they 
cannot  meet  those  requests  with  current 
funding. 

In  recent  testimony,  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  executive  director  of  NCSC,  de- 
scribed some  of  the  kinds  of  services 
perforaied  by  older  workers  in  this  pro- 
gram. His  description  could  apply  as  w-ell 
for  all  of  the  national  contractors: 


One  trcnior  aide  was  assigned  to  work 
v.  it\probIem  children  at  a  day  care  cen- 
ter. She  was  able  to  draw  the  first  words 
from  a  3-yciir-old  child  who  had  until 
then  not  spoken.  Neither  the  doctor,  the 
therapist  or  the  little  girl's  parents  had 
nern  able  to  coax  the  child  into  speakina. 

Th-  senior  aide,  a  moth:r  of  five,  a 
•4randmothri-  of  many  more,  snid  she 
could  tell  when  to  work  with  the  child  on 
her  problem  and  when  to  just  give  her 
attention  and  love. 

Homemaker-home  health  aides  act  as 
i!:r  t.  es.  e;ns.  and  feet  of  elderly  shut- 
ins  v.iio  try  desperately  to  stay  out  of 
co>.l;-  nursin>;  homes.  lh?y  also  arrange 
;or  "security  ■  telephone  calls  to  check 
DO  jii  ihelr  patients  end  to  maintain  the 
ijoiid  ci  communication  they  often  ar- 
ir-n  c  ior  other  visitors  as  w-ell. 

D.  y  care  center  aides  help  teach  chil- 
(11  en  colors  and  new  games  and  take  the 
tirn-^  to  be  the  grandma  or  gr-ndpa  who 
ii.'^ter..s  to  their  stories  and  dreams.  They 
<:i-,C)  .ici  as  escorts  for  downtown  window 
-hoppini-'  and  special  trips  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Outieach  aides  seek  out  the  isolated 
elderly  and  often  are  the  safety  line  that 
pulls  many  older  men  and  women  out  of 
their  lonely  rooms  and  back  in  touch 
with  the  community.  They  Unk  them  to 
needed  resources  before  it  is  too  late  for 
rehabilitation,  follow  up  on  their  prog- 
;  e.;s  and  often  take  the  role  of  advocates 
whc'.i  the  bureaucratic  system  forgets 
iii;it  it  is  dealing  with  human  beings  and 
not.  computer  cards. 

The  health  clinic  aides  make  arrange- 
ments for  transportation,  calm  worried 
patients,  take  temperatures  and  pulse, 
and  schedule  appointments.  Later,  they 
are  the  reassuring  contact  to  check  on 
the  patients'  progress,  to  see  if  instruc- 
tions have  been  foUowed  or  prescriptions 
purchased.  Where  the  cost  of  the  drugs 
is  the  problem,  the  health  clinic  aides  try 
to  find  ways  to  insure  that  lack  of  income 
does  not  spell  lack  of  medical  care. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
basic  :iciTices  offered  by  title  IX  pro- 
grams. 

Equally  impressive  from  a  budgetary 
point  of  view  is  the  national  contractors' 
low  overhead  administrative  cost.  When 
both  the  regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Labor  were  compared  with  the 
national  contractors  in  operating  pro- 
grams under  Operation  Mainstream,  the 
national  contractors'  costs  were  found 
to  be  almost  $1,000  less  per  man-year. 

Similarly  in  the  Kirschner  report  on 
Operation    Mainstream,    an    evaluation^ 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of' 
Labor : 

It  has  been  demonstrated  conslsteiuly  in 
Operation  Mainstream  that  by  any  standard 
the  overaU  administration  and  operation  of 
the  program  has  been  most  effective  wlien 
tlie  national  contractors  are  Involved.  It  Is 
also  apparent  that  the  particular  national 
contractors  involved  are  appropriate  for  the 
program  and  have  demonstrated  a  capability 
to  minister  effectively  to  the  needs  of  both 
older  enroUees  and  communities  served.  Thus, 
it  is  recommended  that:  "The  proposed  older 
worker  program  b«  continued  to  operate 
under  the  direction  of  NCSC,  NRTA  and  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

That  recommendation  is  one  that  the 
authorizing  committees  and  the  appro- 
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priating  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
shared. 

The  title  IX,  older  Americans  commu- 
nity service  employment  program  is  es- 
sential for  the  elderly.  It  offers  them 
vital  income,  the  opportunity  to  continue 
to  contribute  their  skills,  and  the  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  accomplishment 
that  comes  with  meaningful  work. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  and  hope  to  see  its  early  considera- 
tion and  adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with  re- 
cent testimony  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  elderly  groups  and  organi- 
zations related  to  title  IX. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  962 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Amend- 
ments of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  "ntle  IX  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"TITLE    IX — COMMUNITY    SERVICE    EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOR   OLDER   AMERICANS 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Older  American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act'. 

"older    AMERICAN    COMMUNITT    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote useful  part-time  work  opportunities  in 
community  service  activities  for  unemployed 
low-income  persons  who  are  fifty-five  years 
old  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects,  t^ie  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  older  American  commu- 
nity service  employment  program. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  tj  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. Including  national  organizations, 
agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elected  or  duly 
appointed  governing  ofDclals),  or  a  combi- 
nation of  such  political  subdivisions,  or  In- 
dian tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reservations 
in  order  to  further  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  program.  Such  agreements  may  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  and  projects  de- 
veloped by  such  organizations  and  agencies 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  make  the  program  effective  or  to  supple- 
ment the  program.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect established  or  administered  by  any  such 
organization  or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

"  (A)  win  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible Individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among 
eligible  indlviduals; 

"(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  In  the  community  In  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  conununl- 
ties; 

"(C)  will  employ  eligible  Individuals  In 
services  related  to  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
ated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
sored by  organizations  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (other 
than  political  parties),  except  projects  In- 


volving the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
as  a  place  for  sectarian  religious  instruction 
or  worship; 

"(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community; 

"(E)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

"(F)  will  result  in  an  increase  In  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  eligible  individ- 
uals, and  win  not  result  in  the  displacement 
of  empjoyed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

"(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recrxiitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  job  vacancies  with  the  employ- 
ment agency  operated  by  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof)  which  will  assure 
that  the  maximum  number  of  eligibte  In- 
dividuals will  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  project; 

"(H)  will  Include  such  training  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
individuals  being  trained,  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

"(I)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy 
conditions  of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  which  Shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployee under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  if  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt 
under  section  13  thereof,  (11)  the  State  or 
local  minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly 
comparable  covered  employment,  or  (ill)  the 
prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed 
in  similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

"(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  In  the 
field  of  service  in  which  employment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older 
persons; 

"(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary 
transportation  costs  of  eligible  individuals 
which  may  be  incurred  in  employment  in  any 
project  funded  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

"(L)  will  assure  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
such  projects  will  serve  the  needs  of  minority, 
Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking  eligible 
individuals  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
in  the  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, issue,  and  amend  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  Is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B)  a 
project  located  In  an  economically  depressed 
area  as  determined  in  consiUtatlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of 
the  Community  Services  Administration. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to  services 
and  facilities  contributed  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

"(1)    the  localities  in  which  community 


service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed: 

"(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  sit- 
uations and  the  types  of  skUls  possessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible  to 
participate;  and 

"(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the 
local  population. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  increase  job  opportunities  avail- 
able to  individuals  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  Appro- 
priations under  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  program  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1974, 
or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provlplons  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"PARTICIPANTS    NOT    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  Eligible  Individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contractor  who  Is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  applicable 
to  employees,  unless  the  contractor  sbaU  un- 
dertake to  provide  either  through  Insurance 
by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  Insurance, 
as  authorized  by  State  law.  that  the  per- 
sons employed  under  the  contract,  shall  en- 
joy workmen's  compensation  coverage  equal 
to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered  employ- 
ment. 

"INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
and  obtain  the  views  in  writing  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules  or  the 
establishment  of  general  policy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs.  In  order  to  achieve  optipial 
coordination  with  such  other  programs.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal  agency 
shaU  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  dis- 
seminating Information  about  the  availability 
of  assistance  under  this  Mtle  and  In  promot- 
ing the  identification  and  interests  of  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  employment  In  projects 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"EQtJTTABLE     DISTRIECTION     OT     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  906  (a)  (1)  From  sums  appropriated 
under  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  first  reserve  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  contracts  with  national  or- 
ganizations currently  ftmded  under  thU  title 
to  maintain  their  level  of  activities  at  least 
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at  the  level  of  such  activities  supported 
under  this  title  and  under  other  federal  au- 
thorities in  0scal  year  1975.  Each  such  con- 
tract shall  contain  provisions  to  assure  that, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  funds  received  un- 
der that  contract  will  be  allotted  In  the 
f^ame  manner  as  is  provided  under  paragraph 
(2)  ot  this  siibsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remain- 
der of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  908  so  that  equal  propor- 
tions are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (A)  the 
relative  numbers  of  persons  aged  fifty-five  or 
over  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all  States, 
(B)  the  number  of  pereons  aged  fifty-five 
and  over  who  are  unemployed  in  each  State 
iU  compared  to  all  States,  and  (C)  the  num- 
ber of  persons  aged  fifty-five  and  over  who 
are  in  families  with  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level  in  each  State  as  compared  to  all 
States,  except  that  (1)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made,  or  $100,- 
000,  whichever  Is  greater;  and  (ii)  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made,  or  $30,000.  whichever  Is 
greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exception 
contained  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  Include  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  (A)  The  number  of  persons  aged 
fifty-five  or  over,  the  number  of  persons  aged 
fifty-five  and  older  who  are  unemployed,  and 
the  number  of  persons  aged  fifty-five  and 
older  who  are  in  families  with  income  below 
the  poverty  level,  in  any  State  and  for  all 
States,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

"(B)  The  poverty  level  shall  be  determined 
for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
•within  any  State  under  svibsectlon  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  that  year  shall 
be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projects  within  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  projects  within  such 
Stat«  need  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
yean  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  bo 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  \inder  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  ( 1 )  the  proportion  which 
eligible  persons  in  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively. In  that  State  and  (2)  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  such  persons  residing  In  rural 
and  urban  areas  within  the  State. 
"DEFiNTnoire 

"Sec.  907.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"  ( 1 )  'State'  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(2)  'eligible  Individual'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  flfty-flve  years  old  or  older,  who 
has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would  have 
dlfRculty  In  securing  employment  except  that 


pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  any  such  Individual  who  Is  sixty 
years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority  for  the 
work  opportunities  provided  for  under  this 
Act: 

"(3)  'community  service'  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources;  community  betterment  or  beau- 
titlcation;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  ellorts;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  es.sentlal  and  necessary 
to  the  conununlty  as  the  Secretary,  by  regu- 
lation, may  prescribe: 

"(4)  'program'  means  the  Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Program 
est.iblished  under  this  title;  and 

"(5)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
I^bor. 

"ADTHORIZATION    OP    APRIOPEIATIONS 

"Sec.  908.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 
and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1978,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Tfstimony  of  John  B.  Martin  of  the  Na- 
TioNAi.  Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
THE  American  Association  of  Retired 
Ptksons 

Another  area  of  concern  relates  to  employ- 
ment of  older  workers  during  this  present 
period  of  high  Inflation.  As  a  part  of  Opera- 
tion Mainstream,  the  NRTA-AARP  Senior 
Commxmlty  Service  Aids  Project,  which  was 
begun  In  1969  as  a  demonstration  program, 
has  expanded  since  that  time  and  now  In- 
cludes 32  project  sites  In  18  states  with  an 
authorized  enrollment  of  1775  persons.  The 
average  age  of  enroUees  is  66  i ;  66  percent 
are  white,  33  percent  black  with  a  10  percent 
Spanish-speaking  enrollment  since  1972.  The 
numbers  also  Include  Indians  and  Orientals. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  monthly  enrollment 
are  physically  handicapped  and  we  have  re- 
trained also  a  large  number  of  ex-ofTenders. 
Since  the  program  began  In  1969,  well  over 
5,000  people  have  been  enrolled. 

Our  placement  rate  of  enrollees  into  un- 
subsldized  employment  Is  at  present  49  per- 
cent. During  the  past  twelve-month  period 
we  have  placed  881  enrollees  In  permanent 
Jobs.  These  enrollees  are  dependable,  con- 
scientious and  completely  dedicated  to  their 
work  for  the  host  agency.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  It  Is  better  to  have  these  men  and 
women  working  and  earning  small  wages 
than  to  have  them  on  relief.  They  are  em- 
ployed only  If  they  are  In  the  poverty  cate- 
gory and  have  poor  employment  prospects. 
Operation  Mainstream  and  Title  IX,  referred 
to  below,  are  the  only  programs  which  will 
make  sure  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  modest  living.  The  Labor  Department 
advises  that  Operation  Mainstream  Is  to  go 
out  of  existence  on  June  30,  1975. 

Under  the  1973  Amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  Title  IX  was  established  to 
give  statutory  form  to  the  older  workers 
program.  The  NRTA-AARP  Senior  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Program  was 
funded  In  July  of  1974  and  Is  now  operating 
In  eleven  states  where  we  have  some  300 
enroUees  which  represents  nearly  50  percent 
of  our  total  authorized  enrollment.  Within 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  have  reached  a 
full  enrollment  of  636  and  will  have  a  waiting 
list  of  more  than  this  authorized  number. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  has  been  passed 
and  the  administrators  of  the  Act  have  taken 
the  position  that  It  contains  sufficient  incen- 
tives for  prime  sponsors  so  that  an  older 
worker  program  can  be  worked  out  on  a  state 
and  local  basis  without  the  categorical  ap- 
proach which  uses  national  organizations  to 
develop  older  worker  programs  under  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  and  Title  IX. 

Thus  far,  out  of  132  projects  submitted  by 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  not  more  than  six  have 


indiciied  possible  funding  for  the  current 
older  worker  enrollment.  Prom  the  data  avail- 
able from  CETA  project  plans,  approximately 
lour  percent  of  CETA  enrollment  positions 
are  supposed  to  be  ayailable  to  assist  older 
workers.  Past  manpower  programs  have 
shown  a  consistent  lack  of  interest  In  the 
older  worker  and,  based  on  general  revenue 
sharing's  practically  total  disregard  of  the 
need  of  the  elderly,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  having  older  workers 
ji'iiare  in  CETA  programs  in  any  real  relation 
to  their  need. 

Based  upon  past  experience,  therefore,  we 
are  of  the  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is  neces- 
saiy  and  desirable  to  renew  the  Title  IX 
authorization  and  to  maintain  In  the  Labor 
Department  a  categorical  older  worker  pro- 
gram which  can  be  relied  upon  to  find  Jobs 
for  older  workers.  If  subsequent  experience 
with  the  operations  of  CETA  should  show 
that  prime  sponsors  can  be  educated  or  pres- 
sured to  develop  adequate  older  worker  pro- 
grams, it  Is  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  without  the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  Until 
that  time  arrives,  however,  It  seems  essential 
iliat  such  a  program  be  continued. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Title  X  au- 
thorizations be  renewed  at  $100  million,  $150 
million  and  $200  million  for  Fiscal  Years  1976, 
1977  and  1978  respectively,  with  $35  million, 
$45  million  and  $60  million  allocated  to  pres- 
ent national  contractors. 

We  further  urge  that  this  program  remain 
in  the  Labor  Department.^  We  have  studied 
the  possibility  of  transferring  the  program 
to  the  Administration  on  Aging,  but  it  Is  our 
opinion  that  there  are  several  reasons  for 
Keeping  the  program  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment where  it  now  is  operating.  Among  these 
reasons  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  working-level 
staff  are  trained  and  on-board.  They  are  cur- 
rently knowlrdgeable  and  generally  sympa- 
tlietic  to  older  workers. 

2.  Working  with  two  agencies  would  be 
difficult  for  national  contractors  who  world 
be  operating  a  program  under  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  and  also  Involved  In  the 
development  of  programs  with  prime  spon- 
.sors  under  CEAT. 

3.  It  Is  our  Impression  that  the  larger  ap- 
propriations for  employment  assistance  are 
most  likely  to  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
since  this  Is  the  official  agency  dealing  with 
employment.  A  transfer  of  Title  IX  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Administration  on  Aging  might 
lead  to  neglect  of  the  program  by  Congress 
in  subsequent  appropriations. 

4.  Finally  we  feel  that  It  would  be  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing to  have  to  develop  from  scratch  a  na- 
tional employment  program  and  it  would  be 
better  to  continue  the  present  operation 
through  the  Labor  Department  by  the  na- 
tional contractors  as  at  present. " 

We  are  aware  that  the  Labor  Department 
is  not  happy  with  a  categorical  program  such 
as  Title  IX  presents.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  also  aware  that  neither  the  Labor 
Department  nor  state  and  local  employment 
agencies  have  ever  shown  great  Interest  in 
older  worker  programs.  For  this  reason,  we 
feel  strongly  that  Title  IX  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued with  an  authorization  until  It  is  clear 
that  the  Labor  Department  under  CETA  can 
and  will  encourage  the  development  of  an 
older  worker  program  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  attitxide  at  the  present  time  seems 
to  be  that  If  the  local  commimitles  want  it, 
they  will  do  something  about  It.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  local  communities  have  other 
pressures  and  their  failure  to  do  anything 
about  an  older  worker  program  will  simply 
mean  that  the  older  worker,  as  in  the  past, 
will  be  the  most  discriminated  against — 
last  hired  and  first  fired — and  those  older 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  will  soon  find 
themselves  on  the  ash  heap  as  far  as  further 
work  Is  concerned. 

We  think,  finally,  that  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  these  older  workers  In  the  Title 
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IX  program  and  Operation  Mainstream  will 
be  candidates  for  SSI  assistance  or  welfare 
assistance  If  they  are  not  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  In  a  constructive  program. 
Generally  speaking,  It  appears  to  us  far  more 
desirable  to  have  them  working  and  caring 
for  their  own  welfare  rather  than  having 
lliein  drawing  welfare  checks.  Additional 
welfare  costs,  of  course,  would  Include  food 
stamps,  medicaid  and  housing  assistance  so 
tiiat  the  costs  of  not  maintaining  this  pro- 
gram are  substantially  greater,  we  believe, 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  It. 

Statimknt  of  Weldon  V.  Earto:;,  DiRtcroii 

or     Governmental     SEEvicts,     Naiioxal 

Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  am  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Director 
of  Governmental  Services,  National  Farmers 
Union.  Our  Washington'  office  is  1012  14th 
St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005,  Ph.  202- 
628-977,4. 

While  Farmers  Union  would  encourase  you 
to  extend  all  Titles  of  the  1973  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amendment  in 
a  form  that  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
elderly,  my  testimony  will  focus  on  Title 
IX  because  of  Farmers  Union's  particular 
Interest  and  responsibilities  under  that  Title. 

Farmers  Union,  during  Fiscal  1974-75,  con- 
tracted with  the  Department  of  Lat>or  to 
carry  out  an  elderly  workers  employment 
program  under  the  Community  Services  Em- 
ployment for  Older  Americans  Act  (Title  IX 
of  the  1973  Act) .  We  are  currently  employing 
some  1,331  elderly  people  under  that  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  Union  caiTles  out  the  Title  IX 
program  In  close  cooperation  with  a  similar 
older  workers  em'^'loyment  program  that  we 
have  administered  under  Department  of 
Labor  contract  since  1965.  Called  Fanners 
Union  Green  Thumb,  this  Operation  Main- 
stream program  which  is  funded  under  Title 
III  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  employs  some  3,739 
elderly  people  during  the  current  Fiscal  Year. 

Green  Thumb  employs  older  low-Income 
mral  persons,  55  years  or  older,  to  carry 
out  community  betterment  and  conserva- 
tion projects,  stTDngthen  existing  community 
services,  and  provide  special  outreach  serv- 
ices to  help  the  aged,  shut-ins  and  handi- 
capped. 

Green  Tbumbers  carry  out  a  variety  of 
projects  and  work  assignments.  Park  and  rec- 
reation facilities  are  built  and  Improved. 
Courthouses  and  community  centers  are 
renovated.  Gr:en  Thumb  workers  serve  as- 
librarian  assistants  and  teachers  aides.  They 
work  In  senior  citizen  centers  and  provide 
many  other  outreach  services. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  programs  have 
proven  effective  for  the  meaningful  employ- 
ment of  persons  55  years  or  older  who  other- 
v/lse  would  not  have  Jobs,  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  March  5,  1974.  sent  official  notice 
to  Farmers  Union  and  other  national  con- 
tractors of  Operation  Mainstream  older 
workers  programs  that  the  programs  would 
be  terminated  on  June  30,  1975. 

If  that  decision  was  allowed  to  stand.  It 
would  mean  that  over  5.000  older  poor  people 
who  are  now  working  for  their  living  on 
Green  Thumb  projects  would  lose  their  Jobs 
and  would  be  forced  to  find  some  other  way 
to  supplement  their  meager  Incomes.  When 
the  other  Operation  Mainstream  contractors 
are  also  Included,  over  9.000  older  poor 
people  would  have  their  Jobs  terminated. 

We  are  appealing  to  you  on  this  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Congress,  to  prevail  upon 
the  Labor  Department  to  continue  these 
employment  programs  for  our  elderly  peo- 
ple beyond  mld-1975.  and  to  prevent  the 
dignity  of  the  presently-employed  older 
workers  from  being  trampled  upon. 

Specifically,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you:    1)    prevail   upon   the  Department   oX 


Labor  to  make  available  to  Green  Thumb  and 
the  other  Operation  Mainstream  national 
contractors  the  $12  million  for  "ntle  IX  that 
was  contained  In  the  FY  1976  Labor -HEW 
Appropriations  Act  and  that  was  explicitly 
designated  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  be 
.  allocated  primarily  to  the  Operation  Main- 
stream national  contractors;  2)  extend  the 
Community  Services  Employment  for  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1973  (Title  IX)  as  a  part 
of  an  Older  Americans  Act  of  1975,  with  the 
necessary  changes  and  money  authorizations 
to  make  sure  that  the  nationally-contracted 
Green  Thumb  and  other  older  workers  pro- 
grams will  be  continued  at  their  full 
strength  In   1976  and  beyond. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  review  several  reasons 
why  the  Operation  Mainstream  programs 
should  be  enabled  to  continue  to  serve 
elderly  people  who  are  poor  and  who  want 
meaningful  jobs  in  order  to  maintain  tlielr 
dignity  and  to  serve  their  communities. 

1.  "The  programs  have  proven  successful. 
The  Kirschner  report — prepared  by  an  eval- 
uation group  contracted  by  the  Depart- 
ment— compared  the  Operation  Mainstream 
program  administered  through  regional  De- 
partment of  Labor  offices  and  the  national 
contractors  and  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusion three  years  ago: 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  consistently  In 
Operation  Mainstream  that  by  any  standard 
the  overall  administration  and  operation  of 
the  program  has  been  most  effective  when 
the  national  contractors  are  Involved.  It  Is 
also  apparent  that  the  particiilar  national 
contractors  Involved  are  appropriate  for  the 
program  and  have  demonstrated  a  capa- 
bility to  minister  effectively  to  the  needs  of 
both  older  enrollees  and  communities  served. 
Thus,  it  is  recommended  that:  The  proposed 
older  worlcer  program  be  continued  to  op- 
erate under  the  direction  of  NCSC,  NCOA, 
NRTA,   and   the   National   Farmers   Union." 

2.  A  categorical  program  Is  required,  If 
older  persons  who  want  to  work  are  not  to 
be  Ignored. 

Administrators  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  are  man- 
power people,  who  tend  to  think  In  terms 
of  younger  workers,  full-time  jobs  and  ca- 
reer planning — the  same  type  administrators 
who  ran  manpower  programs  ^In  1973  when 
enrollees  over  55  years  represented  only  1.7 
percent  of  the  total  enrollees. 

Another  major  consideration  for  retaining 
a  separate  program  for  older  people  admin- 
istered outside  the  CETA  prime  sponsor 
mechanism  Is  the  CETA  provision  which 
allows  governments  to  limit  enrollment  to 
those  people  who  fit  within  their  particular 
personnel  policies.  Including  their  mandatory 
retirement  age  policy.  This  could  result  In 
age  discrimination  and  could.  In  effect,  cut 
out  the  neediest  of  the  Operation  Main- 
stream older  workers — those  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age  and  therefore  are  offered  no 
protection  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act.  ^ 

From  the  data  available  from  CETA  project 
plans,  approximately  4  percent  of  CETA  en- 
rollment positions  are  supposed  to  be  going 
to  assist  older  workers.  However,  this  figure 
Is  not  only  much  too  low  In  relation  to  the 
need,  but  also  may  Include  anyone  45  years 
or  over  since  the  Department  of  Labor  did 
not  define  Its  term  "older  worker." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Kolberg.  the 
Labor  Assistant  Secretary  for  ManpKJwer, 
Farmers  Union  has  made  every  effort  to  work 
through  the  state  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 
secure  funding  for  Green  Thumb-type  proj- 
ects, and  has  attempted  to  monitor  the  situ- 
ation regarding  Involvement  of  elderly  people 
In  CETA-funded  employment  programs 
within  states  with  Green  Thumb  programs. 

In  a  state-by-state  report  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Kolberg  dated  August  6,  1974,  Farmers 
Union  Green  Thumb  reported  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  there  had  been  very  little  enroll- 


ment to  that  date  of  elderly  people  In  the 
CETA-funded  employment  programs  admin- 
istered through  the  prime  sponsors. 

We  have  updated  that  August  6  rejjort 
with  telephone  calls  last  week  to  each  of  our 
states,  and  we  find  little  change  in  that  situ- 
ation. Among  the  25  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
In  which  there  are  Green  Thumb  programs, 
only  In  Michigan  has  a  CETA  prime  sponsor 
made  any  funds  available  under  workable 
and  acceptable  conditions  for  the  ojjeration 
of  a  state  Green  Thumb-type  program.  In 
Michigan,  $60,000  was  made  available. 

Also,  Insofar  as  the  Green  Thumb  person- 
nel are  aware,  CETA  prime  sponsors  have  Ig- 
nored older  workers  in  their  employment 
programs  generally  to  date,  and  have  re- 
stricted enrollments  almost  entirely  to 
younger  workers  and  the  recently  unem- 
ployed. Furthermore,  the  Governors'  state 
and  area  councils  under  CETA,  apparently 
have  seldom  Included  persons  sensitive  to 
the  need  to  employ  elderly  people. 

Consequently,  CETA  has  not  proven  to  be 
a  vi-orkable  alternative  to  the  categorical, 
nationally-contracted  approach,  In  making 
sure  that  elderly  persons  who  are  poor  and 
need  tc  work  are  able  to  participate  In  em- 
ployment programs. 

3.  Welfare  or  other  alternatives  to  mean- 
ingful work  opportunities  for  the  elderly  are 
more  costly. 

The  average  Operation  Mainstream  en- 
rollee's  pay  for  one  month  Is  $191.00  less  an 
approximate  $11.00  deduction  for  Social  Se- 
curity. Certainly  the  services  that  these  older 
workers  provide,  if  put  in  dollar  and  cents 
vahies,  would  be  more  than  equal  such  a  cost 
differential. 

Welfare  Is  not  a  real  alternative,  in  any 
case,  for  many  of  the  elderly  who  are  em- 
ployed with  Green  Thumb.  These  elderly, 
rurrl  people  have  a  fierce  pride,  and  they 
need  to  work  to  maintain  dignity.  It  is  only 
right  in  a  moral  sense  that  they  be  afforded 
work  opportunities. 

4.  There  is  plenty  of  meaningful  work  to 
be  done.  Repair,  renovation,  construction, 
conservation,  development,  and  beautlfica- 
tion  tasks  of  the  kind  that  Green  Thumb 
older  workers — men  and  women — are  per- 
forming abound  In  nu-al  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  amend 
and  extend  Title  IX  so  as  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  Green  Thumb  and  other  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  programs  at  their  full 
strength. 

Testimony  of  Jack  Ossofsky,  ExEctrrmt 
Director,  The  National  Council  on  the 
Aging 

WHAT     should     be     THE     BOLE     OP     TITLE     IX 

COMMtTNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOB  OLDER 
AMERICANS? 

Mr.  Chairman.  NCOA  strongly  supports 
continuation  and  expansion  of  Title  IX.  Since 
1968.  NCOA  has  had  In-depth  experience 
with  the  Senior  Aide  Program  through  Its 
Senior  Community  Service  Project  (SCSP). 
Currently  NCOA  administers  "ntle  IX  and 
Operation  Mainstream  funded  projects  In  26 
areas  of  the  country  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  1400  older  workers.  We  continue  to  receive 
about  eight  applicants  for  each  available  job. 
Increasingly,  we  have  had  success  in  placing 
participants  In  permanent  employment  In 
the  competitive  labor  force.  SCSP  Is  designed 
to  promote  self-help,  not  dependency. 

The  need  for  employment  among  older 
workers  is  great  and  continues  to  grow  with 
little  or  no  governmental  response.  Our  ex- 
periences make  It  clear  that  a  significant 
number  of  the  men  and  women  over  55  who 
are  not  In  the  labor  force  desire  part-time 
employment  as  provided  under  Title  IX.  In 
November.  1974,  persons  45  and  over  repre- 
sented more  than  18  percent  of  the  total 
iinemployed,  28  percent  of  thos»  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  longer,  and  37  percent  of  the 
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Individuals  looking  for  Jobs  27  weeks  or 
longer.  Nevertheless,  as  of  December  1974, 
persons  aged  45  and  above  totaled  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  all  enroUees  l)enenttmg 
from  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA).  The  CETA 
program  Is  characteristic  of  previous  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  which  have  "track 
records"  of  not  responding  to  the  needs  of 
older  workers.  Since  Title  IX  Is  the  only  Fed- 
eral manpower  program  to  have  successfully 
addressed  the  employment  needs  of  our  older 
population  while  also  permitting  communi- 
ties to  Improve  their  delivery  of  services, 
it  is  Imperative  that  It  be  extended  and 
expanded. 

Title  IX  and  Operation  Mainstream  com- 
ponents of  the  Manpower  Administration 
have  been  highly  successful.  NCOA  recom- 
mends that  these  programs  continue  to  be 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor and  consolidated  into  a  single  categori- 
cal manpower  program  for  older  persons  aged 
55  and  above.  We  believe  that  the  national 
contractors  with  experience  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  older  worker  programs 
should  have  a  continued,  but  Increasingly 
diminished  role  In  the  Implementation  of 
Title  IX.  There  is  a  need  for  an  expanded 
technical  assistance  effort  by  the  national 
contractors  with  tiie  eventual  goal  of  local 
administration  of  the  program.  Lastly,  we 
feel  a  three-year  extension  with  the  follow- 
ing authorized  levels  of  funding  would  re- 
sult In  more  effective  program  planning:  $100 
million  for  FY  1976;  $150  mlUlon  for  FY 
1977;  and  $200  million  for  FY  1978. 

These  changes  will  enable  many  older  per- 
."sons  to  continue  using  their  accumulated 
skills  and  experiences  in  meaningful  com- 
munity services.  We  urge  this  Committee  to 
counter  the  Department  of  Labor's  decision 
to  terminate  the  Operation  Mainstream 
Older  Worker  Program  on  June  30.  1975. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  confronted 
with  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  when  many  older  peo- 
ple are  reducing  their  Intake  of  daily  meals 
to  one  meal  a  day,  and  when  social  service 
agencies  will  be  strained  to  their  utmost, 
America  surely  needs  the  help  of  these  older 
people  experienced  in  providing  sound  social 
services  in  their  own  communities.  What  this 
country  doesn't  need  Is  greater  unemploy- 
ment among  older  persons  who  would  even- 
tually become  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
treasury. 

Statement  By  William  R.  HtrrroN.  ExEctr- 
TivB  Director.  National  Council  of  Senior 
CmzKNS 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education.  I  am  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Our  national 
headquarters  office  Is  at  1511  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Council  Is  a  non-profit,  non- 
partisan organization  of  over  3,000  older  peo- 
p!es  clubs  in  all  states.  We  are  the  country's 
largest  organization  of  senior  citizens'  clubs. 

The  National  Council  Is  proud  of  Its  his- 
tory— an  organization  Initially  built  to  gain 
passage  of  Medicare — and  we  are  equally 
proud  of  our  sustained  efforts  to  build  a 
better  life  for  the  old  and  the  young  of 
America.  Our  members  are  primarily  thoee 
people  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives 
to  support  themselves  and  their  descendants 
and  have  a  continuing  sense  of  community 
and  national  pride. 

Many  older  Americans  find  that  their 
meager  Social  Security  or  SSI  benefits  do  not 
afford  them  decent  food  and  shelter.  These 
jjeople  however,  do  not  reaUy  wish  to  collect 
welfare  If  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  They 
would  rather  work  several  hours  a  day  to 
provide  for  themselves  like  they  have  In 
times  past  before  their  age  became  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  to  their  obtaining  work.  These 
elderly  Americans — ^particiUarly   those   who 


have  read  reports  of  senior  citizen  commu- 
nity service  programs  under  Title  IX  or 
Operation  Mainstream — would  like  to  have 
such  a  program  to  provide  opporttmltles  for 
working  In  their  own  home  town.  The  Na- 
tional Council  has  over  1,200  formal  requests 
from  conmnmltles  in  all  50  states  for  a  Senior 
Aides  program.  Requests  from  Individuals 
fill  several  feet  of  filing  space.  Many  older 
people  who  write  for  Jobs  do  not  belong  to 
the  National  Council  and  are*  consequently 
not  aware  that  only  a  few  communities  In 
our  country  are  able  to  provide  some  work 
opportimities  to  older  people. 

The  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens  Is, 
therefore,  extremely  concerned  with  Title  IX 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1973. 

Two  years  ago  when  this  Title,  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employment 
Act,  became  law,  the  National  Council  had 
hlgii  hopes  that,  at  last,  many  older  poor 
Americans  would  have  a  choice — a  choice 
between  welfare  and  a  Job,  a  choice  between 
loneliness  and  Involvement,  a  choice  between 
worthlessness  and  usefulness,  a  choice  be- 
tween desperate  poverty  and  making  ends 
meet,  a  choice  between  hopelessness  and 
hopefulness. 

Title  IX,  modeled  after  the  very  success- 
ful Operation  Mainstream  Older  Workers 
Program,  was  viewed  by  us  as  the  Title  that 
could  have  an  impact  on  many  problems  in 
the  aging  field. 

Title  IX  would  offer  an  opportunity  for 
able  bodied  older  people  to  help  themselves. 
It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  keep  their 
dignity  because  they  were  working  for  a  liv- 
ing, as  most  good  Americans  must  do  to 
keep  their  place  in  society.  Art  Buchwald's 
recent  comment  on  our  countrj-'s  work  ethic 
rings  true.  "We've  been  told  for  such  a  long 
time  that  the  only  people  In  this  country 
who  are  unemployed  are  those  who  are  lazy, 
shiftless  and  don't  give  a  damn.  In  America, 
not  having  a  Job  makes  you  an  outcast  .  .  ." 
Title  IX  would  be  a  useful  tool  In  breaking 
down  the  barriers  and  myths  that  keep  senior 
citizens  from  being  treated  as  part  of  our 
soceity.  The  vast  array  of  Jobs  that  could  be 
initiated  imder  Title  IX  would  put  seniors  In 
contact  with  all  ages  of  people  In  their 
communities.  The  older  person  would  be 
portrayed  in  an  active  role.  The  stereotype 
older  person  rocking  away  the  last  years, 
or  dozing  off  in  the  park,  or  lying  Incoherent 
in  a  nursing  home,  wotUd  be  replaced  by 
a  truer  picture  of  a  senior  citizen — a  person 
who  can  thjnk,  talk,  walk,  dream,  learn, 
teach,  love,  hate.  A  person  rather  than  an 
old  thing. 

And  that  Is  not  all  that  Title  IX  could 
do.  It  could  provide  your  conmiunltles  with 
an  experlencei  and  talented  resource.  This 
resource  would  help  your  communities  to 
extend  and  to  better  the  services  they  pro- 
vide to  shut-Ins,  to  children  in  day  care 
centers,  to  the  Infirm  In  niu-sing  homes  and 
hospitals,  to  the  clients  at  health  clinics, 
legal  aid  offices,  housing  projects,  nutrition 
Bites,  community  centers,  employment  offices, 
tax  offices,  the  local  "Y"  or  the  Red  Cross. 

Title  IX  could  help  an  unemployed  older 
person  come  back  to  the  mainstream  of  our 
society.  It  could  help  that  person  *  regain  a 
sense  of  usefulness;  it  could  help  him  keep 
his  health  and  his  mental  alertness;  It  could 
reverse  the  downhill  slide  from  being  a  drain 
on  society  to  returning  to  helping  us  build 
a  better  place  for  us  to  work  and  play. 

We  had  visions  of  how  Title  IX  could  really 
play  a  huge  role  in  helping  America  re- 
learn  the  value  of  the  individual  before  the 
number,  the  statistics,  the  polls  took  all 
of  us  and  put  us  In  neat  columns.  I  am 
not  saying  we  want  to  return  to  the  good 
ol'  days,  but  Just  possibly.  If  we  could  work 
out  a  way  to  recognize  people's  needs  and 
desires,  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
we  might  end  up  with  a  nation  of  people 
more  dedicated  to  building  a  country  than 
to    taking   advantage   of   It. 


Unfortunately,  almoet  2  years  after  Title 
IX  was  signed  into  law,  only  $10  million 
has  been  allocated  to  operate  this  good  pro- 
gram. That  amount  of  funding  limits  the 
program  to  only  providing  approximately 
3,300  older  unemployed  people,  55  years  and 
over,  with  the  opportunity  to  work  part- 
time  for  one  short  year. 

That  number  combined  with  the  Operation 
Mainstream  older  workers  program  gives 
older  workers  a  total  of  only  12,674  part-time 
Job  opportunities  for  the  whole  nation  In- 
cluding Puerto  Rico  and  the  trust  territories. 
As  of  June  30,  there  may  be  no  Job  opportuni- 
ties left  for  older  workers  as  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  Is  terminating  Operation 
Mainstream  and  the  Title  IX  appropriation 
of  $12,000,000  Is  on  the  Administration's  re- 
clslon  list.  These  two  moves  will  leave  over 
12.000  older  poor  people  without  a  Job  and, 
in  reality,  without  any  hope  of  ever  earning 
a  living  for  themselves,  again.  During  good 
times  the  regular  labor  market  didn't  want 
them  and  now  with  so  many  unemployed 
people,  they  will  never  stand  a  chance. 

It  is  disturbing  that  2  years  after  the  fact. 
Title  IX  is  not  securely  funded  at  a  level  that 
would  enable  It  to  pick  up  the  Operation 
Mainstream  enroUees  who  will  be  terminated 
in  5  short  months.  The  delasrlug  tactics  used 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  stop  the  com- 
mencement of  Title  rx  and  their  continued 
fight  to  kill  this  good  program  is  a  discredit 
to  our  country. 

The  National  Council  was  ready  to  begin 
putting  Title  IX  in  operation  In  1973  and 
once  the  Department  of  Labor  decided  to  ad- 
minister part  of  the  Title  IX  program  it  took 
us  only  a  few  weeks  to  have  all  the  local 
projects  operating  and  hiring  older  people 
who  would  begin  to  proudly  call  themselves 
Senior  Aides.  However,  during  the  year  that 
elapsed  between  passage  of  the  Act  and 
finally  putting  the  program  in  operation,  the 
Department  of  Labor  tried  many  techniques 
to  stop  this  program  .from  ever  seeing  the 
light  of  day. 

First,  of  course,  the  Administration  never 
requested  any  funds  for  the  program.  Con- 
gress did  appropriate  $10,000,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1974  in  December,  1973.  In  February, 
1974,  the  Administration,  in  a  Fiscal  Tear 
1974  Supplemental  Request  for  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  tried 
to  weave  Title  IX  in  CETA  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Kolberg  testified  during  the  next 
month  that  the  $10  million  already  appro- 
priated was  a  one  time,  one  shot  appropria- 
tion and  that  the  money  would  be  given  to 
the  State  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  even  though 
the  Senate  Report  to  the  appropriations  bill 
said  national  contractors  of  older  worker  pro- 
grams were  to  be  primarily  used  to  admin- 
ister the  new  Title  IX  program.  In  the  sec- 
ond supplemental,  the  House  Report  of 
April,  1974,  contained  the  same  direction  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  use  national  con- 
tractors. Then  In  late  April,  1974,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  finally  released  draft  reg- 
ulations for  Title  IX  and  they  gave  the  states 
first  priority  for  the  funds.  In  May,  the  Sen- 
ate report  to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations came  out  with  language  direct- 
ing the  Secretarj-  to  prlmarUy  use  national 
contractors  as  their  tried  and  proven  ap- 
proach of  administering  these  programs  was 
superior.  The  Department  of  Labor  still  didn't 
amend  its  regulations.  The  Conference  Re- 
port to  the  second  supplemental  directed  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  use  national  con- 
tractors for  the  Title  IX  program. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Labor  under- 
stood Congressional  Intent  and  the  $10,000,- 
000  was  released  to  national  contractors  on 
June  28,  1974,  but  the  New  Federal  regula- 
tions said  the  use  of  national  contractors  was 
only  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  funds  and  In  future 
years,  the  regulations  state,  priority  Is  to  be 
given  to  organizations  such  as  State  and 
local  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grants  and  programs  under  CETA. 
A  full  circle — a  complete  run  around. 
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Not  to  be  daunted.  Congressional  advo- 
cates for  older  workers  picked  up  the  ball 
and  again  appropriated  $12,000,000  for  Title 
IX  for  FUcal  Year  1975  with  language  In  the 
Appropriation  Reports  again  directing  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  primarily  use  na- 
tional contractors.  Once  more  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  came  around  and  stated  that 
tlie  national  contractors  would  be  used  to 
operate  the  Title  IX  program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975.  However,  the  D^pa^tment  of  Labor 
v.ants  to  impound  the  $12,000,000  appropri- 
ated for  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  it  has  yet  to 
change  the  Title  IX  regulations  to  reflect 
CoHgressional  Intent  for  admlai.stration  of 
tho  program. 

Considering  the  nation's  hi^h  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  fact  that  older  workers 
have  a  very  tough  time  finding  Jobs  during 
good  tim:s.  It  Is  extremely  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  Department  of  Labor  and  this 
Administration  is  completely  bent  on  reduc- 
ing the  budget  by  taking  dollars  and  oppor- 
tunities away  from  older  poor  people.  These 
tactics  rather  remind  me  of  the  dumb  bully 
in  the  block  who  picked  on  kids  smaller  than 
he.  presumably  to  show  his  strength.  We  all 
laughed  at  him  becausa  we  could  see  he  was 
greatly  afraid  of  the  big  kids  and  we  knew 
he  would  not  pick  a  fight  with  the  kids  equal 
to  his  strength.  The  little  kid  he  knocked 
down  though,  didn't  laugh. 

Most  of  you  sitting  on  this  distinguished 
panel  understand  the  reasons  why  Congress 
has  supported  national  contractors  as  the 
administrators  of  older  worker  programs. 
Please  allow  me.  though,  to  briefly  outline 
why  the  National  Council  and  other  national 
organizations  have! been  able  to  administer 
older  worker  programs  effectively,  and  why 
the  manpower  revfcnue  sharing  system 
should  not  be  us:d  as  the  primary  adrnlnls- 
trative  method  for  operating  older  worker 
programs. 

At  t^e  very  top  of  vU  considerations  to  be 
weighed,  is  what  types  of  skills  and  knowl- 
edge are  needed  so  that  the  older  worker  re- 
ceives the  very  best  assistance  possible.  Most 
unemployed  older  people  who  are  able  to 
work  part  or  full-time  are  unable  to  obtain 
Jobs  in  the  regular  labor  market  only  because 
of  age.  Most  of  the  older  people  that  come 
to  us  hftve  many  skills,  though  possibly  a 
little  rusty,  a  life-time  of  experience  and 
good  work  habits.  It  Is  very  easy  to  utilize 
these  people  In  community  service  work. 

However,  since  many  of  the  people  served 
by  our  Operation  Mainstream  and  Title  IX 
programs  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  many  employers  turning  them  down 
for  Jobs  and  have  been  living  In  poverty,  the 
first  problem  we  must  solve  Is  to  bring  de- 
spairing older  workers  out  of  their  depression 
and  show  them  how  extremely  useful  their 
skills  are  In  providing  other  disadvantaged 
people  with  social  services.  Along  with  this 
psychological  boost  of  usefulness,  an  enroUee 
may  need  some  help  in  getting  some  new  eye- 
glasses, dentures  and  new  shoes  or  clothes 
since  they  have  been  unable  to  purchase  any- 
thing for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and 
everything  they  have  has  mostly  been  worn 
out. 

Then  as  the  person  probably  has  lost  all 
self-confldence  along  the  way,  an  initial  Job 
must  be  devised  that  will  make  the  older 
worker  feel  that  he  can  produce.  This  first 
Job  is  very  Important,  and  the  director  must 
be  able  to  delicately  maneuver  the  older  per- 
son Into  describing  the  type  of  work  he  or 
she  has  done  during  theh-  lives,  whether  for 
pay  or  not,  what  kind  of  habits  or  other  In- 
terests they  have  and  what  kind  of  Jobs  they 
think  they  would  like.  The  answer  to  this 
at  best,  is  usually— "I'll  do  anythhig  for  a 
Job"— and  then  they  back  off  because  they 
are  also  afraid  at  this  point  that  they  can't 
tJo  anything.  After  a  nice  long  chat,  our 
older  persons  are  assigned  to  a  mutually 
agreeable  Job  with  a  specific  social  service  or 
other   agency    that    can    utilize    skills    and 


talents,  will  provide  sensitive  supervision 
and  supportive  services  and  is  relatively  ac- 
cessible. This  first  Job  is  gradually  upgraded 
as  the  older  worker  regains  his  self-confl- 
dence and  his  talents  and  skills  begin  to 
come  back. 

Shortly,  an  outstanding  worker  is  again 
producing,  and  the  community  now  Is  able 
to  utilize  an  older  person's  resources,  which 
vary  considerably  from  good  homemaklng 
and  mothering  to  bookkeeping,  counseling  or 
carpentry.  One  resource  that  we  have  found 
to  be  most  common  among  older  people  Is 
good  Judgement,  especially  as  applied  to 
working  with  and  helping  other  people  and 
their  problems.  Some  professional  teachers, 
social  workers,  physical  and  mental  thera- 
pists have  remarked  about  the  older  worker's 
ability  to  almost  sense  the  needs  of  their 
respective  clients  and  hence  be  able  to  pro- 
vide valuable  services. 

For  example,  one  Senior  Aide  assigned  to 
work  with  problem  children  at  a  day  care 
center  was  able  to  get  a  3  year  old  child 
to  say  her  first  words.  Neither  the  doctor, 
the  therapist  nor  the  parents  were  able  to 
do  this.  The  Senior  Aide,  mother  of  5. 
grandmother  of  many  more  than  that,  said 
she  could  tell  when  to  work  with  the  child 
on  her  problem  and  when  to  Just  give  her 
some  love  and  attention.  Another  Senior 
Aide  says  his  decisions  are  simple  to  make. 
This  Aide  is  sent  out  to  do  Incidental  home 
repairs  for  prople  who  are  supposedly  unable 
to  p.iy  for  them.  It  is  easy,  he  says,  to  tell 
whether  the  clients  need  his  free  services 
or  if  they  really  don't  need  them — "If 
they're  living  like  I  am,  they  need  free 
service." 

Another  remarkable  abilitv  that  older 
people  bring  to  the  program"  Is  their  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  "other"  needs  that  their 
clients  may  have.  Homemaker-home-health 
Aides,  acting  as  the  eyes,  ears,  or  feet  of 
shut-ins  trying  desperately  to  stay  out  of  the 
costly  nursing  home,  also  arrange  for  "Se- 
curity" telephone  calls  to  checkup  on  their 
patients  during  their  absence  and  set  up 
other  visitors  for  theh:  "patients  daUy  phone 
calls." 

Day  Care  Center  Aides  helping  to  teach 
the  children  colors  or  a  new  game,  also  take 
the  time  to  be  the  grandma  or  grandpa  who 
listens  to  their  stories  and  act  as  escort  for 
downtown  window  shopping  on  Saturdays. 
Outreach  Aides  who  seek  out  the  Isolated 
elderly  and  put  them  In  touch  with  the  right 
resources  before  it  Is  too  lato  for  rehabilita- 
tion, follow-up  on  their  clients  and  act  as 
their  advocates  If  the  system  starts  kick- 
ing them  about.  The  Health  Clinic  Aides 
do  more  than  take  temperatures  and  pulse 
or  make  appointments:  they  calm  the  nerves 
of  the  patient  waiting  to  see  the  doctor; 
they  make  arrangements  for  transportation 
back  home:  they  call  them  later  and  see 
If  they  understand  the  doctors  orders,  if 
they  bought  the  prescription,  or  If  they  are 
waiting  till  they  have  some  money  saved 
for  it. 

If  money  Is  the  problem,  the  Aides  work 
hard  to  find  a  source  of  funds  for  the  needy 
patient's  medicine.  Repairmen  Aides,  mend- 
ing the  broken  stoop  or  replacing  a  broken 
glass  pane  for  the  elderly  widow,  also  will 
ask  about  any  other  worries  she  may  have 
and  make  sure  the  people  who  can  help 
learn  about  her  need  for  transportation  to 
the  doctor's  office  or  the  grocery  store  once 
a  week,  or  her  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  heat  bill  next  month. 

The  diversity  of  Jobs  that  Senior  Aides 
competently  perform  each  day  really  runs 
the  gamut  from  employment  counselors  to 
Physical  Therapy  Aides,  from  Interpreters  to 
nutrition  site  managers,  from  friendly  vis- 
itors to  housing  locators,  from  Mental  Health 
Aides  to  legal  paraprofesslonals,  from  book- 
keepers to  medicare  claim  specialists.  The 
lists  of  Jobs  Senior  Aides  perform  Is  practi- 
cally endless.  Let  me.  though,  try  to  relate  to 
you  through  one  Incident  how  well  the  Sen- 


ior Aides  are  able  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
of  other  disadvantaged  people. 

A  local  Senior  Aides  program  was  con- 
tacted recently  by  a  small  non-profit  agency 
asking  If  an  Aide  could  serve  an  elderly 
lady  a  meal  each  day  as  she  was  released 
from  the  hospital  after  suffering  a  broken 
hip  and  was  unable  to  do  for  herself.  A  neigh- 
bor of  the  enderly  lady  had  called  this 
agency  as  she  felt  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  she.  bein<;  a  working  woman,  was  un- 
able to  provide  for  this  Incapacitated  lady. 
The  neighbor  also  related  that-  the  city 
had  bee:i  contacted  about  three  weeks  prior 
to  this,  but  so  far  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished through  them  besides  an  initial  visit 
by  a  social  worker.  A  Senior  Aide  was  as- 
signed to  help  the  client. 

When  the  Senior  Aide  arrived  at  the  client's 
apartment  he  recognized  that  there  was  an 
emergency  situation  to  be  handled — a  situa- 
tion that  the  social  service  department  had 
three  weeks  to  either  avert  or  to  take  care 
of— neither  of  which  they  had  done.  The  toi- 
let was  stopped  up,  the  sink  was  stopped  up, 
tha  client  was  limited  In  mobility  as  she 
could  not  walk  a  step  without  using  a  walker 
and  therefore  was  unable  to  shop  for  gro- 
ceries or  do  laundry,  unable  to  take  a  bath 
or  clean  the  apartment — In  other  words  the 
client  had  hardly  been  able  to  keep  herseU 
alive.  Within  three  days  after  the  Senior  Aide 
saw  the  situation,  this  client  was  packed  up, 
bodily  moved,  and  placed  In  a  decent  heme 
with  personal  care  being  provided  by  a  reg- 
istered nurse  who  has  volunteered  her  home 
to  the  Senior  Aides'  clients.  The  client  now  is 
served  three  meals  a  day.  is  helped  with  per- 
sonal hygiene  by  a  Senior  Aide  Health  Aide, 
Is  receiving  medical  attention  for  her  broken 
hip  obtained  through  a  Senior  Aide  Advocate 
Information  and  Referral  Aide,  and  is  being 
provided  with  badly  needed  clothing  through 
another  Senior  Aide  In  charge  of  a  senior 
center  thrift  shop. 

Once  the  older  worker  has  his  self-confi- 
dence restored,  usually  hU  need  for  support- 
ive services  greatly  diminishes.  But  the  di- 
rectors of  the  program  constently  visit  with 
the  supervisors  and  the  Aides  to  make  sure 
the  situation  stays  good. 

To  further  ensure  that  the  older  person 
will  continue  to  live  a  better  life  and  to 
help  other  people  live  better,  each  month 
the  Senior  Aides  have  a  staff  meeting  where 
local  resource  people  are  asked  to  share  their 
knowledge.  In  a  years  time  an  Aide  will  get 
tips  on  Social  Security,  SSI.  food  stamps, 
crime  prevention,  good  consumer  techniques, 
good  nutrition,  health  and  many  other  help- 
ful ideas  for  living  better  longer.  The  Aides 
also  share  the  individual  knowledge  they 
have  learned  in  their  Jobs  and  some  Aides 
receive  training  in  their  various  fields  of 
work. 

The  National  Council  knows  that  each 
community  has  unique  needs  and  that  each 
older  person  they  enroll  In  the  program  has 
unique  skills,  experience  and  desires.  What 
we  try  to  do  Is  instill  In  the  local  sponsors 
a  real  sense  of  dedication  to  meet  the  gen- 
eral goals  of  our  program,  and  within  the 
broad  guidelines  that  we  have  established, 
to  develop  their  own  special  program. 

We,  of  course,  know  the  methods  of  oper- 
atlng  programs  that  work  really  well  and 
we  know  of  some  that  dont  work  at  aU  We 
pass  on  this  Information  and  we  make  de- 
cisions daily  based  on  our  past.  However 
our  normal  role  Is  usually  one  of  careful*^ 
guidance.  One  of  knowing  the  pros  ajid  cons 
and  steering  the  local  projects  toward  the 
better  way  of  administering  their  program 
without  Jeopardizing  iheir  creativity  or  their 
uniqueness. 

This  way  of  operating  a  program  takes 
long  hours  and  hard  work,  but  we  believe 
It  Is  the  best  way  to  serve  each  older  per- 
son and  the  best  way  to  constantly  Improve 
an  already  effective  program. 
As  you  can   see   from   the  above  sketch. 
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the  personnel  Involved  with  these  programs 
must  be  trulf  dedicated  to  working  for  and 
with  the  older  person  and  must  be  slillled  In 
both  aging  and  manpower  techniques.  Since 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  ef- 
forts are  centered  around  working  for  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  for  the  older  person  In 
our  society,  and  since  we  have  been  admin- 
iotering  the  Senior  AIDES  program  for  over 
six  years  at  an  increasingly  successful  lev- 
el, we  believe  that  we  have  effectively  com- 
bined aging  and  manpower  concepts  and  are 
a,h\e  to  impart  this  ability  and  dedication  to 
our  current  programs  and  to  new  programs 
for  the  poverty  stricken  imemployed  older 
worker. 

One  outside  factor  tliat  tends  to  assist  the 
National  Council  in  administering  an  "out- 
standing" program  (U.S.  Department  of 
Labor)  is  our  neutral  position  in  state  and 
local  politics.  We  pick  our  sponsors  based  on 
their  past  record  of  working  for  and  with  the 
elderly,  and  the  relationships  they  have 
established  with  other  commimity  based  so- 
cial service  agencies. 

Within  every  community  where  there  is  a 
Senior  AIDES  program  it  enjoys  a  reputa- 
tion of  providing  good  workers  and  good  sup- 
port to  those  workers.  Hence,  the  waiting  list 
of  agencies  that  wish  to  utilize  these  workers 
and  the  waiting  list  of  people  who  wish  to 
Join  the  program,  is  long.  The  National 
Council  has  had  to  step  in  many  times  to 
get  our  sponsors  out  of  hot  water  because 
the  sponsor  is  being  pressured  to  assign 
Aides  to  agencies  for  reasons  other  than  those 
that  would  tend  to  help  the  older  worker 
and  expand  services  to  the  community's 
citizens.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  local  agency  to 
tell  the  mayor's  office,  or  the  county  Judge's 
office  or  some  other  agencies  that  have  power 
within  a  community  that  they  can't  have 
Aldos  to  do  their  personal  cleaning,  or  be 
their  personal  chauffeurs,  or  that  they  can't 
demand  certain  colors  or  creeds  of  people 
when  that  agency  could  make  life  rough  for 
oiu  sponsoring  agency.  But  the  National 
Council  can  and  does  make  sure  that  the 
goals  of  this  program  are  upheld:  1)  that 
the  most  economically  disadvantaged  older 
person  who  has  been  on  the  waiting  list  the 
longest  gets  hired  onto  the  program  first  and 
2)  given  that  persons's  skills  and  desires, 
that  the  agency  in  town  that  can  best  utilize 
this  person  in  its  services  to  other  disad- 
vantaged people  as  well  as  provide  the  per- 
son with  sensitive  supervision  and  a  good 
working  atm»3phere  is  assigned  the  Senior 
Aide. 

We  do  not  think  we  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  skills  needed  to  operate  good  older  work- 
er programs.  However,  the  expertise  needed 
can  not  be  gained  overnight  and  most  gov- 
ernment manpower  programs  have  a  con- 
centration of  younger  workers  as  enrollees. 
Manpower  administrators  seem  to  know 
about  skill  training,  career  planning  and 
how  to  develop  good  working  habits  and 
seem  to  be  at  a  loss  when  a  67  year  old 
slightly  arthritic  person  comes  into  their 
offices  looking  for  assistance.  It  may  be  the 
person  knows  how  to  repair  all  sorts  of  me- 
chanical gadgets  or  has  raised  eight  kids 
during  the  Depression,  but  what  the  man- 
power people  see  is  old  age  and  a  physical 
handicap  and  their  first  impulse  is  to  ring 
up  our  Senior  Aides  office — the  older  worker 
specialists  of  the  town — if  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  Senior  AIDES  progi-am 
nearby. 

If  the  Department  of  Labor  wishes  to  ad- 
minister older  workers  programs,  and  we  feel 
that  this  is  a  proper  role  for  the  government, 
then  I  believe  that  they  should  start  by  set- 
ting up  an  older  workers  division  within  the 
office  of  the  Secretary. 

Back  in  1913,  when  the  Department  of 
Labor  was  made  a  separate  Department  In 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government.  Its 
enabling  legislation  stated,  "The  purpose  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster. 


promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions  and  to  advance  the  op- 
portunities for  profitable  employment."  (37 
Stat.  736;  5  U.S.C.  611)  Nowhere  do  we  see 
that  the  Department  was  ever  mandated 
since  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the 
walfare  of  only  the  young  wage  earners  or 
to  advance  the  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment  to  Just  those  people  under  a 
certain  age.  It  seems  to  us  the  purpose  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  not  limited 
by  any  age  limits.  Yet  In  reality,  our  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  limited  its  man- 
power services  to  the  younger  worker.  We 
do  not  want  to  take  away  any  assistance 
now  given  to  younger  workers  who  need 
services.  We  do  think  the  Department  should 
add  to  its  present  responsibilities  and  services 
those  that  will  benefit  older  workers  who 
suffer  undue  discrimination  in  the  labor 
market  and  are  In  need  of  advancement  into 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

The  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  are  not  setting  a 
new  trend  by  not  assuming  responsibilities 
at  the  state  and  local  level  for  older  work- 
ers. Rather  they  are  continuing  the  federal 
Department  of  Labor's  policy  of  practically 
disregarding  older  workers  needs  and  desires. 
In  1973,  older  workers,  those  55  years  or 
over,  represented  only  i:d%  of  the  enrollees 
in  all  major  manpower  programs.  This  in- 
cluded the  14,885  older  workers  then  served 
by  Operation  Mainstream.  The  regulations 
governing  CETA  certainly  offer  no  assistance 
to  any  Prime  Sponsor  that  would  like  to 
administer  to  the  needs  of  older  workers  and 
will  most  certainly  offer  no  encouragement 
to  a  Prime  Sponsor  who  has  other  needs  he 
would  rather  attend  to. 

We  have  been  working  very  hard  to  per- 
suade CETA  Prime  Sponsors  to  fund  the 
local  Operation  Mainstream  Senior  AIDES 
program  since  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Is  going  to  push  these  older  workers  off  their 
Jobs  next  June  30,  1975.  Some  of  the  com- 
ments we  have  received  from  the  field  de- 
scribe the  state  of  the  battle  .  .  .  "What  a 
problem!  Everybody  and  their  brother  Is  re- 
questing CETA  funds!  Seniors  have  always 
been  the  last  and  the  least  to  be  considered 
and  they  stUl  are!!!"  or  "We've  got  $1.3  mil- 
lion In  CETA  funds  ftnd  $4  million  In  re- 
quests, the  oldies  don't  stand  a  chance." 

These  remarks  are  not  surprising  to  us.  We 
saw  the  same  thing  happen — the  needs  of  the 
elderly  pushed  aside — with  general  revenue 
sharing.  Revenue  sharing,  including  man- 
power revenue  sharing  allows  "that  local  de- 
termination .  .  .  will  be  truly  responsive  to 
local  needs."  (U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 
What  happens  is  each  group  shares  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  degree  of  power  It  exer- 
cises. The  bureaucrats  of  varied  fields  with 
their  positions  In  governments  already  estab- 
lished and  a  full  army  of  technical  knowledge 
behind  them,  maintain  the  control  and  power. 
Unfortunately,  the  aging  bureaucracy  is  not 
fully  established  and  with  reference  to  man- 
power programs,  older  worker  professionals 
are  non-existent. 

Therefore,  the  helpless  older  worker  Is  over- 
looked when  the  pie  is  being  divided. 

The  Initial  statistics — admittedly  only  cov- 
ering approximately  50  ^^  of  the  CETA  Prime 
Sponsor  areas  for  the  quarter  July-Septem- 
ber, 1974 — show  again  that  older  workers,  55 
years  and  over,  are  gaining  very  little  man- 
,  power  assistance  in  relation  to  their  need. 
These  CETA  Title  I  statistics  show  that  121,- 
000  people  were  either  given  counseling, 
training  or  employment  under  this  Title. 
Three  percent  of  those  counted  were  persons 
55  years  or  over.  Title  II  provided  13,500 
people  with  manpower  assistance  with  em- 
phasis on  emplojrment.  Only  five  percent  were 
55  years  or  over — and  when  the  results  for 
the  entire  list  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  are 
received,  It  may  work  out  to  be  very  much 
less. 

These  rates  of  service  don't  even  mat<:h 


the  percentage  of  unemployed  older  people 
In  relation  to  the  total  unemployed  of  our 
nation  in  1973  and  the  statistics  on  the  un- 
employed older  worker  are  so  unreliable  that 
they  are  hardly  useable. 

Since  older  workers  have  such  a  hard  time 
regaining  employment  once  they  become  un- 
employed, they  become  the  hidden  unem- 
ployed who  are  not  picked  up  through  our 
current  national  and  local  methods  of  com- 
piling the  unemployment  statistics.  Based 
on  1973  manpower  statistics  for  people  65 
years  or  over,  2.8  million  are  employed,  88,000 
are  unemployed  and  there  are  only  7.2  mil- 
lion people  of  any  age  not  in  the  labor  force 
because  of  retirement  or  old  age.  That  leaves 
over  10  million  people  65  or  over  unaccounted 
for.  The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
estimated  m  1971  that  there  were  between 
4-5  million  people  55  years  or  over  who  are  in 
need  of  a  Senior  Aides  type  program.  And  we 
tend  to  believe  this  is  a  more  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  need  than  the  unemployment 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  would  seem  that  as  our  country's  budget 
Is  under  a  terrible  strain,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  most  out  of  each 
and  every  dollar.  No  matter  who  operates 
these  programs,  there  will  be  administrative 
overhead.  But,  in  1973,  when  both  the  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  national  contractors  were  operating  pro- 
grams under  Operation  Mainstream,  the  na- 
tional contractor's  costs  were  almost  $1,000 
less  per  man-year.  And  the  nationally  con- 
tracted programs  were  more  effective  In 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  program.  The 
Klrschner  Report  on  Operation  Mainstream — 
an  evaluation  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor — came  to  the  following 
conclusion  after  its  comparative  study  of  the 
2  different  types  of  Operation  Mainstream 
programs.  "It  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
sistently in  Operation  Mainstream  that  by 
any  standard  the  overall  administration  and 
operation  of  the  program  has  been  most  ef- 
fective when  the  national  contractors  are 
Involved.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  partic- 
ular national  contractors  Involved  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  program  and  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  minister  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  both  older  enrollees  and  commu- 
nities served.  Thus,  It  Is  recommended  that: 

"The  proposed  older  worker  program  be 
continued  to  operate  under  the  direction  of 
NCSC,  NCOA,  NRTA,  and  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union." 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
appeals  to  Congress  to  save  the  over  9.000 
Operation  Mainstream  and  over  3.000  Title 
IX  older  workers  from  losing  their  Jobs  and 
to  enlarge  this  proven  effective  federal  effort 
for  older  workers  so  more  than  3  ten-thou- 
sandths of  1%  (.0003)  of  the  population  55 
years  or  over  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  their  communities  as  tax  paying  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ani 
very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kennedy]^  in  spon- 
soring his  proposal  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act. 

It  was  just  2  years  ago  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  senior  service  corps  to 
build  upon  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Mainstream  pilot  projects. 

Those  programs — such  as  Green 
Thumb,  Senior  Aides,  Senior  Community 
Service  Aide's,  and  Senior  Commu- 
nity Services — demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the  concept  of 
community  service  employment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Older 
American  Cfommunlty  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  was  to  convert  these  successful 
Mainstream  pilot  projects  Into  perma- 
nent, ongoing  national  programs. 


Mai  en  o,  lif/o 
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During  Its  2  years  of  existence  the  title 
IX  senior  service  corps  has  proved  to  be 
an  enormously  effective  program,  not 
only  for  the  elderly  participants  but  also 
the  communities  served. 

In  practically  every  case  the  program 
has  been  oversubscribed.  For  example, 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens' 
Senior  Aides  program  has  anywhere  from 
7  to  10  applicants  for  each  position  avail- 
able. 

The  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  this 
program — as  well  as  those  sponsored  by 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging — strongly 
suggests  that  there  are  many  low-income 
older  Americans  in  virtually  every  com- 
munity who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  serve  in  their  localities. 

What  is  needed  is  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  expand  the  wide  range  of  useful 
job  activities  under  the  Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Act. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  achieve. 

The  reasons  for  extending  and  expand- 
ing this  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
especially  compelling. 

Today  there  are  600.000  unemployed 
persons  in  the  55-plus  age  category,  a  52- 
percent  jump  during  the  past  6  months 
alone. 

But  this  describes  only  a  small  part 
of  a  very  bleak  situation  becau.se  there 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  hidden  unem- 
ployment among  older   .vorkers. 

If  the  hidden  unemployed  were  also 
counted,  the  real  unemployment  for  per- 
sons 55  and  above  cou'd  conceivably 
reach  1.5  million  to  2  million. 

Many  older  workers  are  also  dropping 
out  of  the  labor  force.  During  the  past 
3  years  the  number  of  persons  55  or  older 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  has  declined 
by  more  than  500,000.  In  sharp  contrast, 
nearly  6.9  million  jobs  were  created  for 
persons  under  55  during  this  same  period. 

Yet,  by  whatever  indicator  one  would 
employ,  older  Americans  have  been 
largely  overlooked  by  our  job  and  train- 
ing programs.  Typically,  f.iey  account 
for  less  than  2  percent  of  all  enrollees. 
But  they  now  represent  8  percent  of  the 
total  unemployment  and  17  percent  of 
the  long-term  joblessness,  27  weeks  or 
longer. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  continue  a  special  em- 
phasis jobg  program  for  the  aged. 

Employment  not  only  provides  vitally 
needed  income  for  older  workers  and 
their  famihes,  especially  during  tliis  pe- 
riod of  double-digit  inflation;  it  means 
much  more.  A  job  is  also  something  to 
do:  a  means  to  engage  in  fulfilling  ac- 
tivity; and  an  opportunit:-  for  associa- 
tion. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  been  told  tliat  em- 
Ploj-ment  and  productive  activity  can 
provide  an  important  psychological  lift 
for  pei-sons  who  want  to  remain  active. 

Unfortunately,  today,  :arge  numbers 
of  older  Americans  are  destined  to  lead 
empty  and  frustrating  lives.  However,  the 
later  years  can  offer  a  second  career, 
such  as  useful  community  services. 

This  type  of  activity  can  also  lead  to 


the  development  of  new  interests.  In  eco- 
nomic terms  such  employment  can  help 
many  of  these  low-income  persons  to 
escape  from  poverty  and  in  a  dignified 
manner.  In  noneconomic  terms  there  is 
really,  no  way  to  measure  the  worth  of  a 
job  in  replacing  frustration  and  despair 
with  hope  and  fulfillment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


By  Mr,  KENNEDY   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schviteiker)  : 

S.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
the  administration  of  the  drug  diethyl- 
stilbestrol  (DES>  to  any  animal  intended 
for  use  as  food,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Schweiker,  a  bill  to  protect 
the  American  people  from  the  potentially 
tragic  consequences  of  the  continued 
misuse  of  the  drug  DES  in  both  animal 
feed  and  as  a  morning  after  contracep- 
tive. 

DES  is  a  synthetic  estrogen.  It  is  also 
a  proven  cancer  causing  agent  in  human 
beings.  Already  220  cases  of  vaginal  and 
cervical  cancer  have  been  reported  in 
daughters  of  women  who  took  DES  dur- 
ing the  first  trimester  of  their  pregnancy. 

In  the  1950's  DES  was  widely  used  to 
prevent  impending  miscarriages  in  preg- 
nant women.  At  the  time,  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  appropriate  u.se  of  the 
drug.  In  1971.  Dr.  Arthur  Herbst,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital,  began  to  see 
the  occurrence  of  the  rarest  form  of 
vaginal  cancer— a  form  of  cancer  virtual- 
ly unknown  prior  to  that  time  in  the 
United  States.  Through  his  magnificient 
epidemiological  research  work  and  that 
of  Dr.  Peter  Greenwald,  the  director  of 
the  Cancer  Control  Bureau  of  New  York 
State,  a  definite  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship was  established  between  DES 
and  cancer  in  the  offspring  of  women 
who  had  taken  it  to  prevent  miscarriage. 
The  FDA  at  that  time  moved  to  alert  all 
physicians  that  DES  was  now  contra- 
indicated  for  use  during  pregnancy.  The 
fact  is  that  today  no  one  knows  whether 
doctors  have  stopped  using  it  for  that 
new  discredited  indication.  There  is  some 
evidence,  as  presented  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  that  it  is  still  in  use 
in  this  country  in  the  first  trimester  of 
pregnancy. 

Recently  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration announced  the  decision  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  DES  as  a  morning  after 
birth  control  pill  in  certain  very  limited 
emergency  situations.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  have  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
drug  must  not  be  used  outside  of  these 
limited  indications.  Nonetheless,  testi- 
mony before  the  Health  Subcommittee 
has  shown  that  the  drug  is  today  in 
widespread  misuse  in  the  United  States 
as  a  morning  after  contraceptive.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  concede  that 
this  is  the  fact.  Dr.  Rancher,  the  Director 


of  NCI.  considers  this  a  serious  public 
health  problem.  He  stated  that  unle.ss 
the  use  of  the  drug  can  be  limited  io 
emergency  situations,  the  drug  must  be 
banned  entirely  from  the  market. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  now  avail- 
able indicat,€s  that  in  the  real  world  the 
misuse  of  the  drug  DES  will  continue 
and  that  its  continued  availability  un- 
der the  inadequate  conditions  outlined 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
presents  an  unacceptable  risk  to  possible 
unborn  female  offspring  of  women  who 
take  DES.  No  method  of  contraception 
is  foolproof.  Convincing  evidence  was 
presented  that  many  women  do  not  take 
the  full  treatment  required  for  DES  to 
work.  In  these  cases  of  DES  failure,  po- 
tential female  offspring  are  placed  at  a 
risk  of  developing  vaginal  cancer  which 
is  44  times  higher  than  the  annual  inci- 
dence of  leukemia  in  the  United  States 
according  to  Dr.  Peter  Greenwald. 

In  May  1973,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration through  an  inexcusable 
error  informed  all  physicians  that  DES 
had  been  approved  as  a  morning-after 
contraceptive  for  certain  emergency 
conditions.  In  fact  it  had  not  been  ap- 
proved and  will  not  be  approved  until 
March  7  of  this  year.  Nonetheless,  the 
error  was  never  corrected.  All  physicians 
in  the  United  States  have  thus  been 
operating  for  the  past  2  years  under  the 
assumption  that  DES  has  been  approved 
as  a  morning-after  pill.  The  subcommit- 
tee received  testimony  that  in  those  2 
years  the  use  of  the  dru?  increased  and 
the  use  of  the  drug  went  far  beyond  the 
emergency  indications  described  in  the 
May  1973  bulletin. 

The  only  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion in  1973  and  that  in  1975  is  that  FDA 
will  require  a  patient  package  Insert  to 
acompany  the  administration  of  the 
drug.  The  University  of  Michigan  Health 
Service,  however,  has  given  its  coeds  a 
type  of  patient  package  insert  ever  since 
the  FDA  mistakenly  sent  out  its  1973 
bulletin.  Convincing  testimony  was  pre- 
sented that  in  spite  of  that  insert  the  use 
of  DES  was  careless  and  inappropriate. 

It  is  equally  disturbing  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  saw  fit  to  use 
an  abbreviated  new  drug  application  in- 
stead of  a  regular  NDA  for  the  handling 
of  DES  in  this  matter.  This  in  effect 
waived  the  requirement  that  the  produc- 
ing drug  company  prove  safety  and 
effectiveness  on  the  basis  of  its  own  re- 
search. The  Eli  Lilly  Co.  which  has  been 
a  major  manufacturer  of  DES  decided 
not  to  submit  an  abbreviated  new  drug 
application  for  use  of  the  product  as  a 
morning-after  pill.  They  felt  that  it  did 
not  meet  their  company's  standards  foi- 
safety.  They  made  that  judgment  after 
reviewing  the  published  literature— the 
same  literature  which  led  FDA  to  grant 
approval.  To  its  credit,  Eli  Lilly  will  not 
market  a  product  that  it  has  not  tested 
itself  for  safety.  Unfortunately  the  FDA's 
standards  are  not  as  high. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  wait  an- 
other year  and  place  additional  women 
at  risk  in  order  to  find  out  that  it  does 
not  work.  I  believe  that  when  the  threat 
of  cancer  is  involved  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  protect  the  American  public.  I 
do  not  believe  FDA's  position  is  consistent 
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with  walking  tlie  last  mile  to  protect 
American  women  from  potential  dis- 
iistrous  tragedy. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  place  a  1-ycar  moratorium  on  the 
use  of  DES.  the  morning-after  pill.  Dur- 
ing that  time  additional  data  on  the 
.^.^.fety  and  effectiveness  of  DES  for  this 
use  could  be  obtained.  Also  tiie  Health 
Subcommittee,  hopefully  in  conjunction 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
would  de'.elop  an  appropriate  mecha- 
nism to  effectively  insure  that  if  DES  is 
to  be  used  as  a  morning-after  pill,  it  is 
in  fact  ?imited  to  bona  fide  emergency 
situations. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  asking  too  much 
to  ask  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  suspend  its  approval  order  for  1  year. 
I  believe  it  is  oui-  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  safeguards  to  assure 
that  the  risks  of  developing  a  tragic 
cancer  are  minimized. 

Tills  is  an  mgent  situation.  The  drug 
is  in  widespread  misuse  today.  It  alarms 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. It  alarms  the  director  of  the 
Cancer  Control  Bureau  of  New  York 
State.  I  am  stue  it  alarms  each  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  delay.  We  must  move  im- 
mediately. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  administration 
of  DES  to  animals  intended  for  use  as 
food.  The  legislation  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Caiicer  Institute.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unfortunately  did  not  have 
time  to  complete  action  on  the  measure. 
However,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis.- 
ti-ation  moved  administratively  to  remove 
DES  from  the  market.  In  January  1974, 
that  administrative  ban  was  overturned 
in  the  couits  because  of  procedural  ab- 
normalities. The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration had  not  granted  the  required 
public  hearing  on  the  issue.  As  a  result 
DES  was  put  back  in  use.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultme  now  reports  that 
residues  aie  appearing  in  beef  liver  at 
levels  as  high  as  four  parts  per  billion. 
Dr.  Rauscher  in  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  last  week  m-ged  once  again 
that  DES  be  removed  from  the  American 
dinner  table.  He  advised  that  pregnant 
women  should  not  eat  beef  liver  during 
the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy.  He  ex- 
plained that  there  was  potential  risk  for 
other  Americans  as  well. 

Over  20  countries  have  bainied  the  use 
of  DES  in  cattle  feed.  Other  coimtries 
banned  the  importation  of  American 
meat  that  has  been  derived  from  cattle 
fed  with  DES.  Wliat  do  these  coimtries 
know  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  r»ot  know?  Why  have  these 
countries  taken  the  added  precaution  of 
protecting  their  populations  from  expo- 
sm-e  to  potentially  dangerous  carcinogens 
and  our  Government  has  not. 

It  is  disheartening  that  now,  3  years 
after  the  Senate  passed  this  measure,  we 
are  forced  to  pass  it  once  again.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  can  fully  eliminate 
carcinogens  from  our  environment.  It  is 
possible  to  eliminate  DES  from  beef  liver. 
I  believe  we  must  act  Immediately  on 
this  piece  of  legi-slatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that  ap- 
propriate excerpts  of  the  Labor  Cormnit- 
tee  report  on  DES  of  1972  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  963 

He  it  rncir-'.cd  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Rejiresentatireif  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  uyseir.hfed,  That  section 
301  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
A'.-t  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of tlie  followin;^  new  subsertions: 

■■(q)  The  admlntr.terlng  of  the  driiti  dietliyl- 
stllbestrol  (DES)  to  any  animal  intended  for 
use  ns  a  food  or  any  animal  the  product  of 
v.-hlch  is  Intended  for  use  as  food. 

"(r)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction Into  Interstate  commerce  the  drug 
diethylstilbcstrol  (DES)  for  use  as  a  post- 
coital contraceptive  for  a  one-yenr  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection". 

Rkculation  or  DES 

I.  HLSICiaY  OF  THE  KEGt'L.*TI0N  OP  DES 

In  1941,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  tlio  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  permitted  11  pharmaceuti- 
cal firms  to  begin  to  market  DES  for  clinical 
use. 

In  May,  194^,  the  Focd  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration received  the  first  application 
for  the  use  of  DES  pellets  In  poultry  (pellets 
were  to  be  Implanted  under  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  ."skuU  of  poultry).  In  January 
1947.  that  application  was  permitted  to  bs- 
cjme  eilective.  It  was  known  at  the  time 
iliat  DES  had  been  shown  to  produce  cancer 
in  test  animals,  but  It  was  believed  that  no 
significant  residues  of  the  drug  would  re- 
main in  tlie  edible  tissues  of  the  treated 
birds. 

In  1954.  an  applioation  w-as  permitted  to 
become  eilective  for  marketing  of  DES 
through  addition  to  the  feed  of  beef  cattle. 
Since  that  time,  many  similar  applications 
Iiave  been  made  effective — all  of  them  were 
based  on  the  absence  of  detectable  residues 
in  meat  from  the  treated  animals. 

In  1955,  an  application  was  made  effective 
for  the  Implantation  of  DES  pellets  in  the 
ears  of  beef  cattle.  This  was  also  based  on 
tlie  absence  of  detectable  residues  In  the 
tdible  tissues.  Subsequently,  a  similar  use 
'.vas  permitted  for  lambs. 

In  19j7,  a  reliable  method  of  assay  for 
DES  in  animal  tissues  had  been  developed. 
Tests  .sliowed  no  residues  in  beef,  but  con- 
lirmcd  the  presence  of  20-30  parts  per  billion 
of  residues  in  the  liver,  and  30-100  parts  per 
billion  in  the  skin  fat  of  treated  poultry. 
The  Commissioner  of  PDA  concluded  that 
any  drug  applications  involving  DES  could 
not  be  .jiispended  at  that  time. 

In  1957.  FDA  permitted  the  marketing  of 
DES  for  addition  to  the  feed  of  sheep. 

In  September  1958,  Congress  enacted  the 
Food  Additix'es  Amendment,  including  the 
Delaney  provision.  (The  Delaney  amendment 
prohibits  the  appearance  of  any  known  car- 
cinogen m  food) .  In  May  1959,  FDA  published 
a  statement  of  policy  In  the  Federal  Register 
in  which  It  interpreted  the  Delaney  provision 
as  prohibiting  FDA  from  making  effective  any 
further  applications  for  the  addition  to  ani- 
mal feed  or  any  use  which  leaves  residues 
In  human  food  of  any  drugs  which  produce 
cancer  In  man  or  animal  when  ingested.  On 
December  10,  1959,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
took  the  following  steps: 

1.  He  requested  all  authorized  manufac- 
turers of  DES  for  use  in  poultry  Immediately 
to  suspend  the  sale  of  the  product. 

2.  He    requested    representatives    of    the 


poia!.i>  industry  and  the  retail  food  industry 
to  arrange  for  the  Immediate  discontinuance 
or  the  sale  of  treated  birds  to  consumers. 

3.  He  requested  PDA  to  Initiate  actions 
i^iispendlng  all  effective  new  drug  applica- 
tiijp.s  tcr  the  use  of  DES  In  poultry. 

The  1962  Drug  Amendments  sponsored  b>- 
Senators  Kefauver  and  Harris  added  to  the 
original  Delaney  amcudmeut  (tlie  original 
Delaney  clause  read  as  follows:  "No  additive 
.shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  It  is  found  to 
induce  cancer  wlieii  ingested  by  man  or  ani- 
mal, or  if  it  is  found  after  tests  which  are 
apprcprlRte  for  the  evaluation  cf  the  safety 
vi  food  additives  to  Induce  cancer  in  man  or 
iuilmal."')  the  following  language:  "except 
liiat  tliis  proviso  shall  not  apply  with  rc- 
•spect  to  the  use  of  a  substance  as  an  in- 
i;redieut  to  feed  for  animals  which  are  raised 
for  food  production.  If  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
r>;ids  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  tise 
in  feeding  specified  in  proposed  labelini; 
I'ud  :-casoiiably  certain  to  be  followed 
in  practice,  such  additive  shall  not 
advcisely  affect  the  animals  for  which  such 
feed  is  intended,  and  (2)  tlfltt  no  residue  of 
the  additive  will  be  found  by  methods  of 
e.xamlnation  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
.Secretary  by  regulations  In  any  edible  por- 
t  ion  of  such  animal  after  slaughter  or  in  any 
food  yielded  by  or  terived  from  the  living 
animal." 

On  July  13.  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  ani- 
mal drug  amendments  which  created  the  sec- 
tion of  the  law  dealing  exclusively  with  ani- 
mal drugs  and  medicated  feeds  containing 
Mich  drugs.  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Animal  Drug  Amendments  In  1969,  such 
drugs  and  feed  were  handled  under  law  and 
regulations  as  both  new  drug  and  food  addl  • 
lives.  T)^e  animal  drug  amendrpents  retained 
the  Delaney  clause  and  the  other  require- 
ments to  apply  to  such  drugs  and  feeds  un- 
der the  food  additive  ^aw,  but  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  allow  the  use  of  a 
known  carcinogen  if  he*  were  "reasonably 
certain"  that  no  residues  of  the  carcinogen 
vould  appear  in  food. 

In  December  1971,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
FD.4  conceded  that  administrative  proce- 
ditres  for  the  control  of  DES  residues  In  food 
were  not  worKlng,  and  he  changed  them. 
The  change  required  a  7-day  withdrawal  for 
all  cattle  fed  with  DES  as  opposed  to  the 
earlier  regulation  requiring  48-hour  with- 
drawal. (Withdrawal  means  that  the  drug 
iidminlstration  Is  stopped  early  enough  so  as 
to  assure  no  residue  of  the  drug  In  the  tis- 
sue of  the  slaughtered  animal).  In  the  6 
months  followng  the  Institution  of  the  new 
rcgi\lations.  the  incidence  of  DES  residues, 
as  detected  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, quadrupled.  In  July  1972,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  PDA  testified  that  the  ris- 
ing incidence  fast  due  to  faulty  compliance 
with  the  administrative  procedures.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  Commissioners  of  FDA  cited 
new  scientific  evidence  explamlng  that  DES 
residues  appear  In  cattle  even  after  the  7-dav 
withdrawal  period  had  been  carefullv  ob- 
-served.  Because  of  that,  he  announced  an 
immediate  ban  on  the  production  of  DES, 
and  a  phased  withdrawal — over  a  5-month 
period — of  existing  DES  supplies  from  the 
market. 

The  FDA  press  release  read : 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  today 
ordered  an  end  to  the  use  of  diethylstilbcstrol 
I  DES)  as  a  growth  stimulant  In  animal  feeds. 

Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  rood  and  Drugs,  said:  "New  scientific 
data  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  received  by  my  office  on 
July  28, 1972,  casts  serious  doubt  on  our  abil- 
ity to  set  rules  for  the  use  of  DES  In  animal 
feed  that  will  insure  against  residues  remain- 
ing in  animal  livers  at  time  of  slaughter. 
The  Delaney  amendment  of  the  Food.  Drug. 
;ind  Cosmetic  Act  explicitly  forbids  any  such 
re-id'.ies    Since   regulatory  requirements  of 
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the  law  cannot  be  met  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  discontinue  approval  for  use  of  the 
chemical  in  animal  feed." 

Effective  immediately,  all  production  of 
DES  for  use  in  feeds  must  be  stopped. 

Dr.  Edwards  emphasized  that  the  with- 
drawal order  Is  an  administrative  action  dic- 
tated by  strict  provisions  of  law  which  gov- 
ern the  use  of  products,  such  as  DES.  which 
have  been  shown  to  induce  cancer  in  test 
animals.  Dr.  Edwards  pointed  out  that  levels 
found  In  livers  of  animals  were  far  lower  than 
those  used  In  tests,  and  that  today's  action 
was  not  based  on  any  known  hazard  to  hu- 
man health.  DES  has  been  used  in  the  feed 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  nearly  two  decades, 
without  a  single  known  Instance  of  human 
harm. 

"Therefore,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "in  or- 
der to  avoid  an  abrupt  disruption  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Nation's  meat  supply,  the 
FDA  win  permit  existing  stocks  of  DES  for 
feed  to  be  used  until  January  1.  1973. 

"This  will  permit  an  orderly  phaseout  and 
will  provide  the  animal  feeding  Industry  an 
opportunity  to-awitch  to  Implants  or  to  other 
methods  of  meat  production,"  said  Dr.  Ed- 
wards. 

Today's  order  makes  final  a  preliminary 
proposal  published  for  public  comment  on 
June  21.  Under  the  law  this  proposal  gave 
manufacturers  30  days  to  submit  legal  ob- 
jections and  to  request  a  formal  hearing. 

Such  objections  and  requests  were  received 
from  15  of  the  25  holders  of  new  animal  drug 
approvals  for  the  products. 

In  denying  those  requests.  Dr.  Edwards 
reiterated  that  the  final  withdrawal  decision 
is  predicated  on  new  scientific  evidence  de- 
vloped  by  the  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  reported  to  him  on  Friday,  July 
28.  This  new  study  used  an  extremely  sensi- 
tive radioactl'e  tracer  technique  and  showed 
that  detectable  residues  could  occur  In  cattle 
livers,  even  after  withdrawal  for  7  days  in 
conformance  with  current  regulations.  Prior 
to  this  experiment,  all  available  tests  had 
shown  no  measurable  traces  of  DES  in  ani- 
mal livers  48  hours  after  withdrawal. 

On  this  basis.  Dr.  Edwards  said:  "We  can 
only  conclude  that  the  animal  feeding  and 
pharmaceutical  Industries  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  suggest  restrictions  that  are  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  followed  In  practice  and 
will  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  possi- 
bility of  detectable  residues.  A  hearing, 
therefore,  would  serve  no  useful  purpose." 

Use  of  DES  as  implants  will  continue  to  be 
allowed,  pending  results  of  tests  now  under- 
way by  the  USDA  and  scheduled  to  \3e  com- 
pleted in  the  next  several  weeks.  To  this 
point  USDA  has  never  detected  a  residue 
when  Implants  were  used  as  the  sole  source 
of  DES.  Implants  have  been  shown  to  be 
approximately  as  effective  as  DES  in  feed, 
even  though  used  at  a  dosage  level  at  least 
30  times  lower  than  that  used  In  feed. 

Further  decisions  on  DES  implants,  includ- 
ing the  possible  need  lor  a  hearing,  will 
await  the  results  of  these  tests. 

n.  NEED  FOB  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  Nation  has  recently  undertaken  an 
all-out  effort  to  conquer  cancer.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  stated  that 
an  Important  component  of  the  effort  will  be 
the  reduction  of  man's  carcinogenic  burden: 
"My  view  is  exactly  that  anything  that  in- 
creases the  carcinogenic  burden  to  man 
ought  to  be  eliminated  from  the  environ- 
ment  If  at  all  possible — and  In  this  case  it  is 
possible." 

The  Delaney  clause  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  as  It  applies  to  new  animal 
drugs,  section  612(d)(1)(h)  is  directed  at 
reducing  man's  carcinogenic  burden.  It  states 
that  no  residue  of  a  carcinogenic  drug  may 
be  found  in  any  edible  portion  of  animals 
after  slaughter  or  in  any  food  yielded  or  de- 
rived from  living  animal. 


DiethylstUbestrol  (DES)  is  urlversally  rec- 
ognized as  a  carcinogen  for  animals.  M&st 
expert  witnesses,  including  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  also  feel  that 
DES  Is  a  carcinogen  for  human  beings.  DES 
has  also  widely  been  used  over  the  past  years 
to  fatten  cattle  either  by  the  addition  of  DES 
to  feed  or  by  the  Implantation  of  DES  In  the 
ears  of  cattle. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
recently  Instituted  a  ban  on  the  production 
of  DES  for  use  as  a  feed  additive.  The  ba-j 
was  necessary  because  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, after  careful  study,  felt  that  no 
regulatory  action  could  assure  that  DES  resi- 
dues would  be  absent  from  edible  tissue  after 
slaughter.  The  ban,  however,  permitted  the 
continuing  use  of  existing  DES  supplies  until 
January  1,  1973.  The  ban  did  not  apply  at  all 
to  DES  used  via  the  Implantation  method. 

Since  the  FDA  announced  the  ban,  the  in- 
cidence of  DES  residues  has  risen  from  2.2 
to  2.3  percent.  Under  the  current  FDA  plan, 
cattle  will  continue  to  be  fed  with  this  car- 
cinogen until  January  1;  and  hence,  DES 
will  continue  to  appear  on  the  American  din- 
ner table  until  well  past  January  1. 

Tliough  there  has  been  no  reported  In.-i- 
dence  of  residues  of  DES  In  edible  tissue  fol- 
lowing its  use  via  the  Implantation  method. 
It  Is  also  true  that  a  proper  assay  method  for 
detection  of  DES  residues  after  Implantation 
has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  FDA  pro- 
poses to  permit  the  continued  use  of  im- 
plants pending  the  results  of  .study  to  deter- 
mi  e  whether  or  not  residues  will,  in  fact,  be 
found.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  not 
po3=lb!e  to  say  whether  or  not  a  known  car- 
cinogen Is  reaching  the  meat  .supply  via  the 
implantation  method;  and  under  the  cur- 
rent ruling,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  those 
who  say  it  may  be.  Instead  of  on  those  who 
say  it  is  not. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  has  de- 
veloped legislation  to  ban  DES  in  feed  addi- 
tives effective  Immediately  and  to  ban  DES 
implants  effective  January  1  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  determines  prior  to  that  time 
that  no  residues  of  DES  remain  after  the  im- 
plantation method  is  used.  The  committee's 
view  Is  supported  In  the  following  letter  from 
Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain,  chairman  of 
the  House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee: 

U.S.  House  of  REPRESENXATrvES, 
Washington,  D.C..  Avgust  15, 1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
ipenate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator:  I  was  very  pleased  to  ha-.e 
you  appear  at  the  subcommittee  hearing 
this  morning.  Your  testimony  was  very  help- 
ful and  most  effective. 

The  recent  performance  of  the  Focd  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  disappointing. 
DES  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  products 
which  the  subcommittee's  Investigations 
have  shown  to  be  Inadequately  or  Improperly 
regulated. 

I  hope  you  would  agree  with  me  that  when 
Congress  gave  FDA  the  responsibility  by  law 
for  preventing  residues  of  carcinogens  in 
edible  animal  tissue.  Congress  Intended 
FDA  to  administer  that  law  promptly  and 
effectively.  It  should  not  be  necessary  now 
for  Congress  to  spend  valuable  time  enact- 
ing special  legislation  to  force  the  agency  to 
implement  the  law.  However,  I  certainly  ap- 
plaud your  taking  the  legislative  initiative  in 
connection  with  the  DES  situation  since  you 
have  helped^  stimulate  the  agency  into  doing 
what  the  law  requires  of  it. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  compli- 
mentary words  about  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee which  I  chair. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

The  committee^  intent  is  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  make  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  scientific  studies  specifi- 


cally designed  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
DES  residues  following  the  Implantation  of 
DES  In  beef  cattle. 

III.  hearings 
The  committee  conducted  hearings  on 
July  20,  1972,  on  S.  2818,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  administration  of  the  drug  diethylstil- 
bcstrol (DES)  to  any  animal  intended  for 
use  as  food.  Witnesses  Included  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre,  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration;  Dr.  Frank  L.  Rauscher,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute; 
Dr.  Peter  Greenwald,  director.  Cancer  Con- 
trol Bureau  of  New  York  State;  Dr.  Arthur 
Herbst,  gynecologist  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Boston;  and  Mr.  Duane 
Flack,  president,  Monfort  Feed  Lots  in 
Greeley,  Colo.,  and  chairman  of  the  task 
force  on  DES  for  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association.  The  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Institute  were  Invited  to  testify, 
but  declined. 

Both  Drs.  Greenwald  and  Herbst  presented 
studies  they  have  completed  which  indicated 
that  children  of  women  who  had  taken  ther- 
apeutic doses  of  DES  during  pregnancy  ran 
a  significant  risk  of  developing  vaginal  can- 
cer in  their  early  20's.  Both  pointed  out  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  vaginal  cancer  in 
girls  of  this  age  group  born  before  the  time 
of  common  use  of  DES.  Both  witnesses  agreed 
that  although  there  are  many  causes  for  any 
given  cancer,  DES  was  probably  a  significant 
factor  In  the  appearance  of  all  the  cases  of 
vaginal  cancers  that  their  two  studies  had 
uncovered. 

Greenwald  pointed  out  that  there  was 
more  evidence  on  the  linkage  between  the 
tlierapeutlc  use  of  DES  and  vaginal  cancer 
than  there  had  been  between  cyclamates  or 
pesticides  and  any  known  human  cancer. 
Said  Dr.  Greenwald,  "It  is  clear  that  with 
DES,  we  have  direct  evidence  of  a  cancer- 
producing  effect  in  humans,  while  with  the 
other  compounds,  we  do  not. "  He  felt  that 
the  prudent  course  would  be  to  ban  the  use 
of  DES. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Rauscher.  Jr..  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  agreed  that  there 
wa.<5  evidence  linking  DES  to  cancer  in  hu- 
mans. He  agreed  that  the  prudent  course 
would  be  to  try  to  remove  all  possible  car- 
cinogenic stimuli  from  the  environment  and 
to  limit  man's  carcinogenic  burden  as  mucli 
as  is  possible.  Dr.  Rauscher  also  raised  the 
question  of  a  possible  occupational  health 
hazard  to  workers  involved  in  the  production 
and  administration  of  DES.  He  recommended 
that  a  survey  of  occupational  sources  of  ex- 
posures be  conducted  as  well  as  an  epidemio- 
logic study  of  the  exposed  populations.  He 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  currently  impossible 
to  determine  whether  very  low  doses  of  a 
known  carcinogen  will  have  a  carcinogenic 
effect  In  man  If  he  Is  exposed  to  it  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge,  he  felt  that  the  prudent  course 
would  be  to  reduce  the  carcinogenic  burden 
to  man. 

Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  testified  that 
FDA  had  commenced  appropriate  proceedings 
to  withdraw  the  approval  for  the  use  of  DES 
because  of  persistent  and  Increased  viola- 
tions of  FDA  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
drug. 

Edwards  stated  that  an  immediate  ban 
would  require  the  declaration  that  DES  was 
an  imminent  hazard  to  health.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  make  that  recommendation.  He 
testified  that  the  doses  of  DES  appearing  in 
meat  residues  were  of  such  a  small  magni- 
tude that  its  carcinogenicity  to  man  in  that 
dose  was  unproven  and  unlikely.  The  Com- 
missioner admitted,  however,  that  he  could 
not  define  a  known  maximum  safe  dose  of 
DES  for  humans. 
Commissioner    Edwards    further    testified 
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that  In  the  past,  admliUstratlve  procedures 
designed  to  remove  a  product  from  the 
market  had  taken  up  to  15  months  to  com- 
plete.  He  gave  assurances  to  the  committee 
t;iat  action  on  DES  would  be  prompt  and 
that  If  there  were  no  protests  against  his 
notice  to  withdraw  approval  for  DES,  he 
\vould  ban  it.  Commissioner  Edwards  also 
lestltied  that  manpower  shortages  prevented 
Ji:m  from  administering  the  regulations  In 
Hie  most  desirable  fashion.  The  admlnls- 
;  ration  opposed  the  enactment  of  S.  2818 
<  n  the  grounds  that  DES  would  not  be  the 
'  nly  substance  to  generate  these  issues.  The 
.'idmtnlstratlon  stated  that  piecemeal  legis- 
1  .tion  directed  at  any  given  s.ib.'^nnce  would 
lot  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Duane  Placi:  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
.'Vmerlcan  National  Cattleman  s  As.sociatlon 
that  the  appearance  of  DES  in  animal  tissues 
tould  be  prevented  because  the  fault  lay  in 
the  implementation  of  FDA  regulations  and 
not  In  the  regulations  themselves.  He  also 
testified  that  the  carcinogenicity  of  DES  had 
been  legitimately  challenged,  and  felt  that 
the  use  of  DES  was  of  significant  economic 
Importance. 

rV.  COM-MITTTE  VIEWS 

The  committee  Is  committed  to  an  all-out 
Attack  on  cancer  as  contained  In  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  .•'.ct  of  1971 — Public  Law  92- 
218.  It  recognizes  that  such  an  effort  Is 
e.xtremely  complex  and  mttst  be  carried  forth 
in  many  ways:  by  basic  biomedical  research; 
by  clinical  research;  by  support  of  the  train- 
ing of  needed  professional  manpower,  by  epi- 
demiological investigations:  by  control  of 
environmental  hazards;  and  by  assuring 
prompt  treatment  for  those  who  need  it. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  that  mans 
circlnogeiUc  burden  should  be  reduced 
whenever  passible.  When  there  Ls  contra- 
dictory evidence,  the  burden  of  proof  should 
rest  with  those  who  declare  that  continued 
use  of  the  substance  is  without  risk  to  man. 
The  committee  does  not  believe  In  tackling 
the  problems  presented  by  environmental 
carcinogens  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  It  regrets 
that  an  exception  has  to  be  made  In  this 
cise  and  that  specific  legislation  on  DES  has 
had  to  be  developed:  but  the  committee  feels 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
regulatory  actions  with  regard  to  DES  have 
been  Incomplete  and  insufficient. 

The  committee  is  giUded  in  its  delibera- 
tions by  the  provisions  of  the  Delaney  clause 
<.f  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  it 
i.pplles  to  new  animal  drugs,  section  612 
(d)(1)(h),  which  states  that  no  residue  of 
a  carcinogenic  drug  may  be  found  in  any 
tdible  portion  of  aitimals  after  slaughter  or 
in  any  food  yielded  or  derived  from  the  living 
auimal.  The  committee  supports  the  general 
intent  of  the  Delaney  clatise,  which  is  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  exposure  to 
known  cancer-causing  subst-ances.  Several 
Senators  expressed  concern  about  tlie  impli- 
cations of  the  Delaney  amendment  in  this 
era  of  continuing  technological  advances 
which  makes  possible  the  detection  of  smal- 
ler and  smaller  quantities  of  carcinogens  In 
the  tested  substances.  Other  members  felt 
that  the  Delaney  clause  waa  not  providing 
the  kind  of  complete  protection  needed  for 
the  American  people.  The  committee  there- 
fore agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Delaney 
amendment  in  the  future. 

The  committee  notes  unanimous  scientific 
agreement  that  DES  is  a  carcinogen  In  ani- 
mals. In  the  conunittee's  view  there  is  also  a 
preponderance  of  scientific  evidence  Indi- 
cating that  DES  is  a  carcinogen  In  man. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  FDA's  succes- 
.•^ive  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elimlnato 
DES  from  the  Nation's  meat  supply.  It  baa 
noted  that  in  the  6  months  following  tb« 
imposition  of  a  requirement  that  cattle  b« 
withdrawn  from  DES  7  days  prior  to  slaugh- 
ter Instead  of  the  previous  requirement  of 


2  days,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
ported that  the  incidence  of  DES  residues 
has  quadrupled  from  0.5  percent  to  2.25  per- 
cent of  samples  tested.  The  committee  notes 
that  FDA  recently  announced  the  acquisition 
of  new  Information  Indicating  that  DES  resi- 
dues could  not  be  eliminated  from  the  meat 
supply  by  administrative  action.  Therefore, 
the  FDA  banned  the  production  of  DES  for 
use  in  feed  additives.  That  same  order  per- 
mitted existing  supplies  of  DES  feed  addi- 
tives to  be  used  until  January  1,  1973.  Im- 
plants were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  order, 
although  the  FDA  indicated  that  tests  were 
underway  which  would  determine  whether  or 
not  residties  appeared  after  use  of  the  Im- 
plantation method.  If  the  tests  showed  resi- 
rtties,  the  FDA  promised  to  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation and  take  appropriate  action. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  when  it  says  that  DES 
residues  cannot  be  eliminated  from  food  by 
administrative  measitres;  the  committee  does 
not  agree  that  PDA's  action  goes  far  enough. 
The  committee  feels  that  if  the  substance  is 
hazardous  enottgh  to  be  harmed,  then  It  Is 
hazardous  enough  to  be  banned  immediately. 
Thus,  the  committee  feels  that  the  FDA  ban 
on  all  existing  supplies  of  DES  feed  additives 
should  become  effective  immediately  and 
the  committee's  bill  is  designed  to  assure 
that  effect. 

The  commlttee4s  also  concerned  about  the 
use  of  DES  implants  In  beef  cattle.  It  notes 
that  implants  were  originally  allowed  In 
poultry  because  of  the  absence  of  an  a.ssay 
'v.ethod  to  detect  DES  residues  following 
implantation  in  poultry;  when  such  a  method 
was  developed.  DES  residues  following  Im- 
plantation in  poultry  were  found  and  the 
fiToress  cf  implantation  was  banned.  The 
committee  notes  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  currently  condttctlng  tests  de- 
signed to  determine  if  DES  residues  remain  in 
ed  ible  tis.sues  after  the  implantation  method 
is  used.  But  the  committee  feels  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who  say 
that  a  known  cancer-causing  substance  is 
not  a  health  hazard  to  man  and  would  thus 
require  a  pasitive  affirmative  that  DES  im- 
plants do  not  leave  residues  as  opposed  to 
an  assumption  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
reliable  test  method  the  DES  implant  method 
is  safe.  Therefore,  the  committee's  bill  bans 
the  use  of  DES  implants  effective  January  1, 
1973,  unless,  prior  to  that  time,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  conducts  and  reports  the  results  of 
tests  which  indicate  that  no  residues  of  DES 
are  found  In  edible  tlssties  following  the  Im- 
plantation of  DES  in  beef  cattle.  If  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  should  discover  that  DES 
residues  appear  in  edible  tissue,  and  if  that 
determination  is  made  prior  to  January  1, 
1973,  the  committee's  bill  requires  that  the 
Secretary  take  Immediate  steps  to  halt  the 
implantation  of  DES. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  about  the 
potential  occupational  health  hazard  to 
workers  involved  In  the  production  of  DES 
and  agrees  with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  that  more  evidence  must  be 
produced  in  order  to  define  the  magnitude 
of  this  particular  potential  health  problem. 

The  committee  has  been  guided  In  its  judg- 
ments on  these  matters  by  the  findings  of  the 
expert  scientific  and  medical  witnesses  who 
testified  before  it.  Two  such  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  vaginal  cancer  developed  in  the  chil- 
dren of  mothers  who  had  taken  therapeutic 
doses  of  DES  during  pregnancy.  The  commit- 
tee was  Impressed  by  the  testimony  which 
pointed  otit  that  the  evidence  Unking  human 
cancer  to  DES  is  far  more  significant  than 
that  which  linked  either  cyclamates  or  pesti- 
cides to  cancer  in  humans.  The  committee 
recognizes  the  fact  that  doses  of  DES  appear- 
ing in  meat  are  significantly  smaller  than 
that  used  to  therapeutically  treat  human 
beings,  but  the  committee  also  accepts  the 
expert  testimony  of  all  its  scientific  witnesses 


to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  known  safe 
level  for  a  proven  carcinogen.  It  agrees  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
that  it  will  require  a  30-40  year  foUowup  to 
be  sure  that  minute  levels  of  DES  did  not 
harm  humans.  The  committee  is  particvilarly 
concerned  with  the  possible  cumulative  effect 
of  chronic  long-term,  low-dosage  administra- 
tion of  DES  to  humans.  The  committee  does 
not  wish  the  Nation  to  continue  to  be,  as  the 
Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  put 
it,  "a  research  laboratory  on  this  kind  ol 
issue.  " 

Becau.se  tlie  committee  received  no  testi- 
mony regarding  the  complex  and  contro- 
versial Issue  of  compensation  for  losses  In- 
curred pursuant  to  an  immediate  ban  of  ex- 
isting supplies  of  DES,  the  committee  de- 
cided, pending  Senate  hearings  on  the  matter, 
to  reserve  judgment  on  the  compensation 
issue. 

In  summary,  the  committee  felt  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  DES'  carcinogenic- 
ity in  man,  such  that  the  administrative 
banning  proposed  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  was  considered  to  be  Insuffi- 
cient. Rather,  the  committee's  bill  was  de- 
signed to  fully  protect  the  public  In  respect 
to  the  use  of  DES.  It  will  ban  DES  as  a  feed 
additive  immediately  and  will  ban  DES  im- 
plants ellective  January  1,  1973,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  prior  to  that  time  that 
no  DES  residues  appear  in  meat  after  Im- 
plantation. 

v.  TABULATION    OF    VOTES    CAST    IN    COMMITTEE 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  votes  In 
committee: 

Motion  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
carried  unanimously. 

There  were  no  rollcall  votes  In  committee. 

VI.  COST  ESTlaiATFS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION 
2.52  OF  THE  LKCtSLATlVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT    OF    1970 

Tlie  committees  bill  does  not  authorize 
any  additional  appropriations. 

Vn.  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

(Section  1)  amend  section  301  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  by 
adding  new  subsections:  new  subsection  (q) 

(1)  prohibits  the  administering  of  the  drug 
dlethylstUbestrol  (DES)  to  the  feed  of  any 
animal  Intended  for  use  as  food  or  to  the  feed 
of  any  animal,  the  product  of  which  Is  in- 
tended for  use  as  food;  new  subsection  (q) 

(2)  prohibits  the  administration  of  the  drvig 
DES  after  December  31,  1972,  In  any  form,  to 
any  animal  Intended  for  use  as  food  or  to 
any  animal  the  product  of  which  is  intended 
for  use  as  food,  unless  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
determines,  by  a  scientific  study,  prior  to 
that  date,  that  the  product  may  be  used  In 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  512 
(d)(1)(H)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  If,  however,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines prior  to  December  31,  1972,  that 
DES  cannot  be  used  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  512(d)(1)(H).  he  shall 
take  Immediate  steps  to  prohibit  the  aJn.in- 
isterlng  of  the  drug. 

Vin.     CHANGES     IN     EXISTING     LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new 
matter  Is  printed  In  Italic,  existing  law  In 
which  no  change  Ls  proposed  Is  shown  In 
roman) : 

FEDERAL     POOD,     DRUG,     AND     COSMETIC     ACT,     AS 

AMENDED 

•  •  •  •  » 

CHAPTER    III — PROHIBITED    ACTS    AND    PENALTIES 

Prohibited  Acts 
Sec.  301.  [331].  The  following  acts  and  the 
causing  thereof  are  hereby  prohibited: 
(a)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  Intro- 
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duction  into  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded. 

(b)  The  adulteration  or  misbranding  of 
any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  in  inter- 
st:ite  commerce. 

(c)  The  receipt  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that  Is 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  and  the  delivery 
or  proffered  delivery  thereof  for  pay  or  other- 
wise. 

(d)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  hitro- 
(luction  into  Interstate  commei-fc  of  any 
article  in  violation  of  section  404  or  505. 

(e)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or 
copying  of  any  record  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 703;  or  the  failure  to  establl.';h  or  main- 
tain any  record,  or  make  any  report,  required 
under  section  505  (1)  or  (J),  507  (d)  or  (g) 
or  512  (J),  (1)  or  (m)  or  the  refu.sal  to  permit 
access  to  or  verification  or  copying  of  any 
such  required  record. 

(f )  The  refusal  to  permit  entry  or  inspec- 
tion as  authorized  by  section  704. 

(g)  The  manufacture  within  any  Territory 
of  any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that 
Is  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

(h)  The  giving  of  a  guaranty  or  undertak- 
ing referred  to  in  section  303(c)(2),  which 
guaranty  or  undertaking  Is  false,  except  by 
a  person  who  relied  upon  a  guaiauty  or  un- 
dertaking to  the  same  effect  signed  by,  and 
containing  the  name  and  address  of,  the 
person  residing  in  the  United  States  from 
whom  he  received  in  good  faith  the  food, 
drug,  device,  or  co.smetic;  or  the  giving  of  a 
guaranty  or  undertaking  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 303(c)(3),  which  guaranty  or  under- 
taking is  false. 

(l)(l)  Forging,  counterfeiting,  simulat- 
ing, or  falsely  representing,  or  wiiliout 
proper  authority  using  any  mark,  stamp, 
tag,  label,  or  other  identification  device  au- 
thorized or  required  by  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  provisions  of  section  404, 
506,  507,  or  706. 

(2)  Making,  selling,  disposing  of,  or  keep- 
ing in  possession,  control,  or  custody,  or 
concealing  any  punch,  die,  plate,  stone,  or 
other  thing  designed  to  print.  Imprint,  or 
reiiroduce  the  trademark,  trade  name,  or 
other  Identifying  mark.  Imprint,  or  device  of 
another  or  any  likeness  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going upon  any  drug  or  container  or  label - 
lug  thereof  so  as  to  render  such  drugs  a 
counterfeit  drug. 

(3)  The  doing  of  any  act  which  causes  a 
drug  to  be  a  counterfeit  drug,  or  the  sale 
of  dispensing,  or  the  holding  for  sale  or  dis- 
pensing, of  a  counterfeit  drug. 

(j)  The  using  by  any  person  to  his  own 
advantage,  or  revealing,  other  than  to  the 
Secretary  or  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, or  to  the  courts  when  relevant  in 
any  judicial  proceeding  under  this  Act,  any 
information  acquired  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 404,  409,  505,  506.  507,  512,  704,  or  706 
concerning  any  method  or  process  which  as  a 
trade  secret  is  entitled  to  protection. 

(k)  The  alteration,  mutilation,  destruc- 
tion, obliteration,  or  removal  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  labeling  of,  or  the  doing 
of  any  other  act  with  respect  to,  a  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic.  If  such  act  Is  done  while 
such  article  Is  held  for  sale  (whether  or  not 
the  first  sale)  after  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  results  In  such  article  being 
adultered  or  misbranded, 

( 1 )  The  using,  on  the  labeling  of  any  drug 
or  In  any  advertising  rejating  to  such  drug, 
of  any  representation  or  suggestion  that  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  such 
drug  is  In  effect  under  section  505,  or  that 
such  drug  compiles  with  the  provisions  of 
such  .section. 

(m)  The  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  or  colored  margarine,  or  the 
possession  or  servicing  of  colored  oleomar- 
garine or  colored  margarine  in  violation  of 
section  407(b)  or  407(c). 

(n)  The  using,  m  labeling,  advertising  or 
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other  sales  promotion  of  any  reference  to 
any  report  or  analysis  furnished  in  compli- 
ance with  section  704. 

(o)  In  the  case  of  a  prescription  drug  dis- 
trlbtited  or  offered  for  sale^n  interstate  com- 
merce, the  failure  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor  thereof  to  maintain 
for  transmittal,  or  to  transmit,  to  any  prac- 
titioner licensed  by  applicable  State  law  to 
administer  such  drug  who  makes  written  re- 
quest for  information  as  to  such  drug,  true 
and  correct  copies  of  all  printed  matter  which 
is  required  to  be  Included  In  any  package 
in  which  th.Tt  drug  is  distributed  or  sold, 
or  such  other  printed  matter  as  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  person  from 
any  labeling  requirement  imposed  by  or  un- 
der other  pruvlsloits  of  this  Act. 

(p)  The  lallure  to  register  as  required  by 
section  510. 

(q)(l)  The  administering  of  the  drug  di-, 
ethylstilbestrol  (DES)  to  the  feed  of  any 
animal  Intended  for  use  as  food  or  to  the 
feed  of  any  animal  the  product  of  which  is 
intended  lor  use  as  food. 

(2)  After  December  31,  1972,  the  admin- 
istering of  the  drug  dlethylstUbestrol  (DES) 
to  any  animal  Intended  for  use  as  food  or 
to  any  animal  the  product  of  which  Is  In- 
tended for  use  as  food  unless,  prior  to  such 
date,  the  Secretary  affirmatively  determines 
(pur.suant  to  tests  specifically  designed  to 
detect  residues  of  such  drug)  that  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  512(dMl)(H)  of  this  Act 
are  not  applicable.  Ii  prior  to  December  31. 
1972,  the  Secretary  atfirmatlvely  determines, 
(pursuant  (,o  tests  specifically  designed  to 
detect  residup<;  of  such  drug)  tiiat  tbe  pro- 
visions of  sectir.n  512(d)(1)(H)  of  this  Act 
are  applicable,  lie  shall  take  Immediate  steps 
to  proliibil  the  adminLstering  of  such  drug. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  problem  in  thi.s  country  with  the 
use  of  diethylstiltestrol — DES.  The  drug 
is  being  u.sed  as  a  cattle  feed  additive 
and  as  a  morning  after  contraceptive, 
tes  is  a  known  carcinogenic;  that  is,  it 
is  known  to  cause  cancer.  Nevertheless,  it 
continues  to  be  used  as  a  cattle  feed 
additive  and  even  more  frightening,  it  is 
being  misused  as  a  morning  after  pill. 

Several  years  ago  the  Senate  went  on 
record  banning  the  use  of  DES  as  an 
animal  feed  additive.  Unfortunately,  the 
legislation  never  became  law.  However, 
the  FDA  has  been  trying  to  remove  the 
di-ug  from  the  market.  Due  to  a  proce- 
dural defect  in  the  FDA's  effort  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  over- 
turned the  agency's  ban  on  DES  and  it 
is  again  available  as  an  additive.  It  is 
significant  to  note  tliat  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries  ban  the  use  of  DES  and. 
in  fact,  prohibit  the  importation  of  meat 
which  was  grown  with  the  use  of  DES. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  rec- 
ommended vei-y  strongly  that  DES  not 
be  used  in  animal  feed.  Therefore,  the 
bill  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ketnnedy)  and  I  in- 
troduce today  will  attempt  again  to  ban 
the  use  of  this  dangerous  drug  as  a  cattle 
feed  additive.  Specifically,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits the  administering  of  the  drug 
DES  to  any  animal  intended  for  use  as 
food  or  to  any  animal  the  product  of 
which  is  intended  for  use  as  food. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  use  of  DES 
is  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive.  Effective 
March  7,  1975,  the  FDA  has  approved 
the  use  of  this  drug  as  a  morning  after 
contoaceptive  in  emergency  cases  only; 
that  Is,  for  use  in  the  prevention  of  a 


pregnancy  following  rape,  Incest,  or 
other  dire  emergency.  If  the  drug  fails 
and  the  women's  pregnancy  is  carried 
to  term  and  she  delivers  a  female  off- 
spring, chances  are  4  in  1.000  that  her 
child  will  develop  cancer.  The  incidence 
or  lisk  under  tho.se  circumstances  are 
extremsly  high.  However,  it  is  an  alter- 
native to  an  abortion.  A  woman  may  ac- 
cept that  particular  therapy.  I  question 
whether  a  woman  in  that  circumstance, 
lolhiwing  a  rape,  for  example,  will  be  in 
the  frame  of  mind  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  and  assess  the  cancer  risk  to 
her  offspring — should  the  drug  fail — 
which  is  inherent  in  the  use  of  DES  as 
an  alternative  to  abortion.  Nevertheless, 
a  physician  and  a  fully  informed  patient 
may  choose  that  option. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  with  DES 
i.s  not  with  its  use  in  emergency  situa- 
tions but  rather  its  indiscriminate  use. 
particularly  on  college  campuses,  as  a 
morning  after  contraceptive.  Last  week 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  use  of  DES.  Thiee  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  committee  were  women 
who  had  either  used  DES  approximately 
20  years  ago  when  it  was  regularly  pre- 
.sciibed  as  a  means  to  prevent  mlscar- 
ri'dges  or,  in  the  case  of  one  woman, 
was  the  offspring  of  a  woman  who  used 
DES.  Two  women  lost  their  daughters 
as  a  result  of  the  cancer  produced  by 
DES  and  the  tliird  woman  herself  is  suf- 
fering from  cancer.  The  drug  is  no 
loneer  used  for  treatment  of  miscar- 
riages. Howe\'er,  the  risk  remains  and  we 
find  that  the  drug  is  being  indiscrimi- 
nately prescribed.  It  is  being  misused. 
Young  women  are  taking  the  pill  una- 
ware of  the  risks  inherent  in  its  use. 

Duruig  the  hearing  the  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  recommended 
■'tliat  DES  not  be  used  routinely  as  post- 
coital drug,  that  its  use  be  confined  to 
victims  of  rape,  incest,  other  illnesses 
which  could  be  life  threatening  following 
pregnancy  and  that  its  use  for  this  pur- 
pose be  withdi-awn  If  it  continues  to  be 
used  for  nonemergency  purposes."  It  is 
clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  drug 
continues  to  be  used  for  nonemergency 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  2  yeai-s 
ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
published  a  physicians'  bulletin  which 
erroneously  stated  that  DES  was  ap- 
proved for  use  as  a  postcoital  contracep- 
tive under  limited  emergency  circum- 
stances. That  physicians'  bulletin  lias 
never  been  witiidrawn  nor  has  any  sub- 
sequent notifx-ation  been  published  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  indi- 
cating that  it  has  not  approved  DES  for 
such  use.  However,  the  FDA  has  pub- 
lished witliin  the  last  few  weeks  notifi- 
cation that  effective  March  7  DES  will 
be  approved  as  a  morning  after  contra- 
ceptive in  emergency  situations  only.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  this  approval 
are  somewhat  questionable  since  dui-ing 
the  Health  Subcommittee's  hearing  it 
was  determined  that  several  abnormal 
procedures  were  used  by  the  Agency  in 
arriving  at  its  present  position.  The  cus- 
tomary procedures  were  not  used  and 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
process  which  led  to  the  approval  is 
appropriate  under  the  circunrstances. 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today,  which  also  prohibits  the 
approval  by  FDA  of  the  use  of  the  drug 
DES  as  a  postcoital  contraceptive  for  a 
1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  is  designed  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration the  time  necessai-y  to  come 
to  grips,  with  the  problem  of  di-ug  misuse 
and  to  hopefuUy  establish  new  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  the  use  of  DES 
under  emergency  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  the  misuse 
or  abuse  of  diethylstilbestrol.  DES.  I 
believe  that  In  part  the  publication  of 
the  erroneous  bulletin  by  FDA  has  left 
the  impression  that  since  the  drug  is 
approved  the  Agency  has  assessed  the 
risks  and  has  given  it  a  seal  of  approval. 
The  approval  implies  safety  and  freedom 
from  risk.  For  example,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  the  evidence  sug- 
gests DES  Is  being  provided  indiscrim- 
inately to  coeds,  patients  are  provided  a 
form,  in  part  designed  as  a  procedure  of 
Informed  consent  as  well  as  a  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  imlversity,  which  states 
the  drug  is  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  I  suspect  that  the 
document  allays  any  fears  a  young  coed 
might  have  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
DES  as  a  morning  after  pill.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  risks  involved  on  the  part  of  those 
who  choose  to  use  DES  or  have  it  pre- 
scribed for  them  under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  the  approved  use  of  DES  becom- 
ing o£Qcial  as  of  March  7,  I,  for  one.  am 
concerned  that  the  situation  could  get 
worse.  FDA,  aware  of  the  abuse  regarding 
DES,  will  require  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
plicit notice  to  the  patient  as  a  package 
insert  to  alert  the  patients  to  the  risks 
and  to  warn  them  that  the  drug  should 
be  used  only  in  emergency  situations.  In 
addition,  FDA  intends  to  carefully  moni- 
tor its  use.  This  procedure  is  a  departure 
from  customary  practice  for  the  FDA  and 
the  Agency  feels  that  it  will  be  sufQcient 
to  preclude  the  current  misuse  of  the 
drug.  Frankly.  I  have  my  doubts.  What 
distiu-bs  me  is  that  during  the  2-year 
period  the  PDA  was  aware  its  erroneous 
bulletin  was  in  the  hands  of  physicians, 
while  at  the  same  time  misuse  was  oc- 
curring throughout  the  country,  the 
Agency  did  nothing.  As  a  result,  one  can 
have  little  confidence  that  the  FDA's, 
anticipated  procedure  to  monitor  the  use 
of  DES  will  have  any  different  impact. 

Mr.  President,  what  concerns  me  even 
more  is  the  apparent  lack  of  any  assess- 
ment by  the  FDA  as  to  the  probable  or 
possible  misuse  of  a  drug  when  it  deter- 
mines what  the  risk/benefit  circimi- 
stances  are  for  a  drug.  During  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Commissioner  of  FDA  there 
was  no  indication  that  In  determining 
the  benefit  versus  the  risk  of  a  drug,  he 
takes  into  account  the  evidence  he  has 
of  its  current  misuse  or  makes  an  assess- 
ment of  its  probable  misuse. 

It  is  significant  that  the  manufacturer 
of  the  drug.  Ell  Lilly,  Inc..  has  removed 
DES  from  the  marketplace  since  It  does 
not  feel  It  meets  the  company's  safety 
standards.  According  to  its  spokesman, 
on  the  basis  of  Information  that  was 
available  to  the  company,  it  did  not  feel 


that  it  could  go  ahead  and  market  DES. 
Whether  the  company  had  all  the  infor- 
mation available  to  PDA  or  vice  versa, 
is  unknown.  Nevertheless,  since  the  com- 
pany which  manufactiu'es  DES  has 
chosen  not  to  market  its  product,  I  find 
it  hard  to  imderstand  why  FDA  persists 
in  approving  the  use  of  DES.  In  my  judg- 
ment, a  moratorium  of  1  year  on  the  use 
of  DES  should  not  create  any  problems. 
After  all,  it  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
approved  for  use.  During  tlie  year  we,  in 
consultation  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  can  develop  a  method  by 
which  we  can  control  the  use  of  the  drug 
and  still  make  it  available  for  emergency 
circumstances. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  to  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  cover 
certain  additional  inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  outside  the  United 
States  to  individuals  insured  for  benefits 
provided  under  such  part  A.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  J. 
Becvar.  Referred  to  the  Committe  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which  will  fill 
a  small,  but  important  gap  in  the  ileal th 
insurance  protection  that  is  afforded  to 
aged  and  to  disabled  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  medicare  program.  As 
action  was  not  taken  before  the  93d  Con- 
gress adjourned,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
measure  in  the  hopes  this  necessary 
change  to  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be 
enacted  soon. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  amend 
the  medicare  program  so  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who  is  temporarily  visiting 
another  coimtry  could  receive  hospital 
benefits  and  payment  for  related  physi- 
cians' and  ambulance  services  if  a  med- 
ical emergency  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  be  hospitalized  before  he  can 
return  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  medicare  law.  hos- 
pital and  related  services  furnished 
abroad  are  covered  only  when  provided 
in  Canada  or  Mexico  and  even  then  only 
where  the  beneficiary  is  hospitalized  in 
Mexico  or  Canada  as  the  result  of  an 
emergency  that  arose  in  the  United 
States.  This  coverage  applies  only  where 
the  foreign  hospital  is  either  nearer  to, 
or  more  accessible  than,  the  nearest  suit- 
able U.S.  hospital. 

Social  security  legislation  enacted  in 
1972  added  two  more  exceptions  to  the 
general  exclusion  of  services  rendered 
abroad.  One  permits  payment  to  be  made 
for  a  U.S.  resident  in  a  border  State  who 
lives  nearer  to  a  suitable  foreign  hospital 
than  to  the  nearest  U.S.  hospital  that  is 
adequately  equipped  to  meet  his  needs. 
For  these  beneficiaries,  benefits  can  be 
paid  without  regard  to  whether  an  emer- 
gency existed  or  where  the  illness  or 
injury  took  place.  The  1972  social  security 
legislation  also  provided  benefits  for  U.S. 
residents  who  are  forced  by  a  medical 
emergency  to  be  hospitalized  in  Canada 
while  traveling  from  Alaska  to  anottier 
State. 

These  various  provisions  for  paying 
medicare  benefits  for  people  who  are  hos- 
pitalized in  a  foreign  country  meet  very 


real  and  very  serious  problems  for  the 
individuals  involved.  However,  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  Many  American  resi- 
dents, esi>ecially  people  living  in  the  bor- 
der States,  have  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  neighboring  country  whom  they  visit. 
Othei-s  travel  abroad  on  vacations  or  in 
the  course  of  their  business.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  these  people  leave  their  medicare 
protection  beliind  them  when  they  leave 
the  United  States.  If  they  have  a  medical 
emergency  during  their  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  country,  they  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  very  substantial  expenses 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
pocket — if  possible  on  limited  incomes. 

I  can  offer  an  excellent  example  illus- 
trating the  need  for  this  legislation.  An 
elderly  couple,  residents  of  New  Mexico, 
were  recently  visiting  their  son  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.  While  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  decided  to  extend  their  visit  to 
see  the  Shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  in 
Quebec.  Canada.  Shortly  after  arriving 
in  Quebec,  the  husband  began  suffering 
acute  abdominal  pains.  Immediately,  this 
couple  canceled  their  original  plans  and 
made  a  run  for  the  border.  Soon  the  pains 
became  too  severe  to  ignore,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  for  a  physician's  assist- 
ance. The  doctor  immediately  placed  the 
patient  in  the  hospital  for  surgery.  The 
operation  was  a  success,  but  the  bills  have 
been  moimting  ever  since.  Medicare  obvi- 
ously v^ill  not  cover  these  expenses  as 
they  were  incurred  out  of  the  country. 

This  couple  only  receives  a  $360  social 
security  check  each  month.  They  saved  a 
long  time  for  this  trip,  not  foreseeing  the 
medical  emergency.  It  is  likely  they  will 
not  lose  their  home  and  any  other  assets 
to  pay  their  medical  bills. 

Private  health  insurance  plans  gener- 
ally are  sensitive  to  this  problem  and 
cover  their  own  policyholders  during 
temporary  absences  from  the  country.  I 
am  proposing  that  similar  protection  be 
extended  to  the  aged  and  disabled  under 
social  security  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  this  country  and  who  have  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States 
within  the  preceding  6-month  period.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  benefits  now  provided 
for  services  furnished  outside  the  United 
States,  this  bill  would  cover  the  related 
ambulance  and  physicians'  services  as 
well  as  the  hospital  services  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  affect  relatively  few  medi- 
care beneficiaries.  But  those  who  would 
benefit  would  be  relieved  of  a  potentially 
large  financial  burden  that  could, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  spell  fi- 
nancial disaster.  I  urge  that  the  proposed 
legislation  be  enacted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  S.  964  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  private  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Becvai:.  The  payment  extended 
to  Mr.  Becvar,  the  subject  of  my  previous 
remarks  today,  will  only  equal  the 
amount  he  would  have  received  had  the 
current  law  contained  a  provision  such 
as  the  one  I  am  introducing  today,  for 
emergency  hospital  services  outside  the 
United  States.  I  also  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tiou  1814(f)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strikiug  out  clause  (U)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

••(11)  at  a  place  outside  the  United  States;", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  insertUig  In  lieu 
of  such  period  •';  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparaeraph  (B)  the 
following  uew  subparagraph : 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  described 
in  siibparagraph  (A)  (U),  such  Individual  (1) 
had.  as  of  the  date  he  first  began  to  receive 
such  emergency  inpatient  hospital  services, 
been  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
wlthlu  the  preceding  6-month  period,  and 
(li)  such  individual  maintains  a  residence  in 
the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  In  the  case  of  admissions  to  hos- 
pitals occurlng  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  965 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  part  A  of  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  to  Edward  J.  Becvar  (So- 
cial Security  Number  XXX-XX-XXXXA) ,  of 
Roswell,  New  Mexico,  at  the  Cornwall  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Cornwall.  Ontario,  Canada,  in 
June,  1974.  shall  be  considered  to  be  emer- 
gency inpatient  hospital  services  of  the  type 
for  which  payment  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 1814(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395f). 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (by  requests : 
S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  an  emergency  health 
insui-ance  extension  program  to  assure 
continued  health  care  for  unemployed 
persons  and  their  families,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  I  am  introducing  by  request  regard- 
ing health  Insurance  for  imemployed 
persons  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  IV— EMERGENCY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE EXTENSION  PROGRAM 
"Sec.  1.  (a)  Every  Individual  who  Is  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  any  Federal  or  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  termination  of  hia  employment, 
was  covwed  under  an  employer  health  Insur- 
ance plan  for  employees,  and  the  members  of 
nls  family  if  Included  In  such  coverage,  shall 


be  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  such  insur- 
ance, with  premiums  paid  therefore  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  set  out  below,  under 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  Insurance  of  an  Individual  and  his 
faniily  under  this  title  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  such  time  as  the  obligation  of  the 
employer  to  furnish  insurance  coverage  un- 
der tlie  employer's  health  Insurance  program 
for  employees  otherwise  expires. 

••(2)  This  title  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  au  individual  who.  together  with  menibers 
of  his  family  previou.sly  covered  through  his 
employment,  U  covered  or  is  eligible  for  cov- 
erage under  an  employer's  health  insurance 
program  by  which  such  coverage  is  available 
through  another  member  of  his  family. 

"(3)  To  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title  an  Individual  shall  make  application 
therefore  to  the  state  vmemployment  com- 
pensation agency  or  other  appropriate  state 
agency,  and  such  agency  shall  promptly  de- 
termiiie  eliglljillty  and  give  notice  of  certi- 
fication of  eligibility  or  rejection  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Individual's  last  employer 
and  the  carrier  for  such  employer's  health 
Insurance  program. 

"(4)  Application  for  benefits  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  within  30  days  following 
termination  of  the  employment,  and  the 
initial  certification  shall  be  effective  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  commencing  on  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  employment,  cr.  If  later, 
the  date  of  expiration  of  coverage  of  the 
employee  and  his  family  by  insurance  under 
the  employer's  health  Insurance  program. 
Any  certification  of  eligibility  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  and  the  agency 
shall  from  time  to  time  review  and  recertify 
any  individual's  eHgibility  in  order  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  coverage  for  the  period 
during  which  he  is  unemployed  and  eligible 
for  compensation  benefits. 

"(5)  Insurance  coverage  provided  \mder 
this  title  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  elec- 
tive services. 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title  a 
person  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  Insur- 
ance benefits  even  though  he  may  be  dis- 
qualified for  compensation  benefits  by  reason 
of  Inability  to  work  because  of  Illness  or 
disease. 

"Sec.  3.  Payment  of  premium,  actuarily  de- 
termined for  coverage  under  this  title,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  directly 
to  the  carrier  or  as  reimbursement  to  the 
employer. 

'Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  No  payments  may  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  any  benefits 
under  this  title  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
June  30,  1976." 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  provide  emplojTnent 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons,  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities, to  promote  safe  and  efficient 
service  by  rail,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  by  xmanimous  consent  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

RAIL  MAINTENANCE  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
EMPLOTMENT  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  93d  Congress,  a  bill  to 
provide  $2.5  billion  for  public  service  jobs 
was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
No  hearings  had  b?en  held  to  carefully 
sort  out  the  kinds  of  programs  that  could 
most  effectively  utilize  this  major  infu- 
sion of  money.  No  thought  or  investiga- 
tion was  given  to  selecting  khids  of  work 
that  would  contribute  to  permanent  im- 


piovenients  while  stimulating  productive 
work  in  the  private  sector.  Instead  it  was 
proposed  that  $2  billion  be  pumped  into 
outdated  public  service  procrams  that 
contribute  little  beyond  the  direct  em- 
ploj-ment  of  those  involved;  and  encour- 
age still  greater  growth  of  Goveniment 
payrolls  when  our  objective  ought  to  be 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  economically 
productive  private  payrolls. 

This  poorly  conceived  proposal  was 
nished  through  the  Congress  last  De- 
cember with  no  time  to  consider  how  the 
funds  could  best  be  used  to  create  jobs. 
We  now  have  proposals  to  sjiend  still 
larger  sums  on  the  public  service  ap- 
proach. Very  little  is  heard,  however, 
about  the  type  of  employment  that 
would  serve  the  Nation  and  the  individ- 
ual most  advantageously. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  confusion 
this  law  has  brought  to  State  and  local 
governments.  The  editor  likens  the  city 
hiring  halls  to  theaters  of  the  absurd. 
New  York  City  is  reported  to  be  firing 
260  policemen  and  150  firemen  while 
hiring  400  other  people  as  ward  assistants 
in  the  department  of  mental  hygiene  in 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  new  law. 
Buffalo  is  reported  to  be  dropping  city- 
funded  services  not  essential  to  sui-vival 
while  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
pressures  the  city  for  "totally  new  labor 
intensive  programs.' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation today  that  provides  a  constructive 
alternative  to  the  sterile  approach  of  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemplojonent 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  It  will  redeploy 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  a  maimer  that 
will  not  only  produce  badly  needed  em- 
ployment, but  help  us  meet  other  urgent 
priorities  as  well.  This  expenditure  •will 
encourage  expansion  of  the  wealth- 
creating  private  sector,  while  at  the  same 
time  helping  us  meet  our  twin  goals  of 
improved  rail  service  and  the  expansion 
of  our  domestic  output  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  today 
an  amendment  to  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  that  addresses  itself  u>  the  major 
issues  of  the  day.  ITiis  amendment  pro- 
vides $500  million  to  employ  more  than 
50,000  maintenance-of-way  workers  to 
rehabilitate  track  and  roadbeds  for  rail- 
roads throughout  the  Nation  for  1  year. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Federal  Rail 
Administration  estimates  that  $686  mil- 
lion Is  the  maiximum  amoimt  that  could 
be  used  for  this  employment  in  1  year. 
I  have  chosen  $500  million,  as  a  figure 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  efficiently  used. 
I  have  also  been  advised  that  railroads 
have  deferred  hiring  maintenance  work- 
ers just  as  they  have  deferred  mainte- 
nance. There  is  every  indication  that 
once  a  major  rehabilitation  program  is 
launched,  the  employment  provided  by 
my  bill  will  prove  permanent. 

There  Is  a  strong  parallel  between  the 
degi-ee  of  deterioration  of  the  railroads 
and  rail  sei-vice  and  the  degree  of  unem- 
ployment in  an  area.  A  healthy  rail  sys- 
tem is  an  asset  to  a  community  attempt- 
ing to  hold  exlsthig  industn^  or  attract 
new  firms.  Conversely,  the  poor  service 
offered  today  by  many  carriers  places 
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communities  along  these  lines  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  new  indus- 
tries and  new  jobs. 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  a  major 
eastern  rail  terminal.  Mayor  Makowskl 
estimates  that  unemployment  now  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent.  Obviously  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  Buffalo,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
revitalization  of  the  rail  lines  in  Buffalo 
would  hasten  a  recovery  of  the  depressed 
economy  that  has  beset  the  city  for  20 
years.  E£Qcient  delivery  of  coal  would  en- 
courage increased  production  in  the  steel 
mills  located  in  the  area.  Revitalization 
of  the  railroads  would  encourage  indus- 
tries and  business  on  the  threshold  of  re- 
location decisions  to  remain  in  Buffalo. 

Once  assured  of  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical rail  transportation,  new  indus- 
tries would  be  attracted  to  this  and  other 
economically  depressed  regions.  Just  last 
week,  when  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Wallkill  line  in  Orange  County,  N.Y. 
would  be  a  part  of  the  ConRail  system, 
an  industry  which  promises  to  employ 
250  people  finalized  plans  to  locate  in 
that  community,  and  at  least  3  other 
shippers  wiU  expand  present  faciUties. 
Rejuvenated  rail  transportation  will  pro- 
duce more  jobs.  Therefore,  the  employ- 
ment that  will  result  from  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  will  have  a  significant  multi- 
plier effect  on  job  markets. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  another  im- 
portant benefit  that  would  flow  from  my 
bill.  The  administration  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  increase  the  use  of  coal  as 
a  source  of  energy.  Indeed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  has  more 
than  a  1,000-year  supply  of  coal,  and  the 
United  States  also  has  the  technology 
and  research  capacity  to  minimize  the 
pollution  commonly  associated  with  coal. 
But  encouraging  or  mandating  the  use 
of  coal  is  an  exercise  in  futility  if  the 
railroads  that  deliver  70  percent  of  the 
coal  we  produce  are  incapable  of  bun- 
dling increased  tonnage. 

At  the  present  time,  most  railroads  are 
resti-icted  to  reduced  rates  of  speed, 
many  as  low  as  10  miles  per  hour,  be- 
cause of  hazardous  track  conditions,  and 
capital  is  so  scarce  that  railroads  are  un- 
able to  purchase  an  adequate  number  of 
boxcars.  Thus,  the  workers  employed  to 
restore  the  track  would  expedite  the  de- 
livery of  coal,  and  encoiu"age  the  expan- 
sion of  our  coal  producing  capacity.  This 
in  turn  will  add  significantly  to  employ- 
ment, as  coal  mining  is  a  labor  intensive 
industry  that  can  bring  new  employment  • 
opportunities  to  some  of  our  most  de- 
pressed areas. 

Not  only  would  the  workers  who  recon- 
struct the  rail  lines  ease  unemployment 
and  the  energy  crisis,  but  they  would  help 
protect  the  life  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  sharply  increasing  acci- 
dent rate  on  the  Nation's  railroads.  In  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  dated  Octo- 
ber 10, 1974,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Rail 
Administration  Safety  Department  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

Deferred  maintenance  Is  the  virus  that  Is 
plaguing  the  Industry.  There's  no  question 
that  badly  maintained  track  Is  the  main 
cause  for  the  upsurge  in  accidents  we  have 
been  experiencing. 


According  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  broken  rails  were 
responsible  for  5,756  train  accidents  for 
the  10-year  period,  1963  to  1972.  During 
1973  alone,  the  FRA  reports  3,800  train 
accidents  attributable  to  track  defects. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  employment  provided  for  in  my 
bill  is  anything  but  "make-work."  It  will 
provide  work  that  has  dignity  and  piu:- 
pose;  work  that  is  urgently  required. 
Railroad  maintenance  has  been  deferred 
for  too  long  because  the  capital  reserves 
of  much  of  our  railroad  industry  are  al- 
most nonexistent.  Railroads  inside  and 
outside  of  reoi-ganization  have  deferred 
capital  financing  because  profits  are  so 
marginal  that  carrying  loans  at  the  going 
interest  rates  cannot  be  justified. 

Reports  filed  by  the  railroads  with  the 
ICC  for  last  year  revealed  that  43  rail- 
roads had  deferred  maintenance  in  the 
amount  of  $2.6  billion.  Recently  com- 
pleted studies  of  the  industry  suggest  the 
total  may  be  higher  than  $5  billion. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Sams,  an  Illinois  Central 
and  Gulf  vice  president,  explained  in  a 
1973  article  in  Railway  Age  why  the  rail 
lines  have  reached  this  sorry  state.  He 
wrote: 

When  you're  faced  with  malting  a  budget 
and  there  is  not  enough  money  for  every- 
thing, you  look  for  tilings  that  can  be 
omitted  in  order  to  meet  the  budget.  Of 
cour.ve,  you  can't  cut  out  trains  because  this 
will  immediately  affert  revenues.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  cars  and  lacomotlves  to  a 
certain  extent.  But.  one  thing  you  can  do 
over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  is  reduce 
maintenance.  This  moans  you  operate 
slower.  You  may  have  derailments,  but  it  Is 
still  something  you  can  do,  and  that's  what 
we  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  ICC  10  per- 
cent rate  increase  designed  to  generate 
capital  for  maintenance  was  too  little, 
too  late.  In  the  past  12  months,  inflation 
in  railroad  purchasing,  has  accelerated 
far  beyond  10  percent.  The  cost  of  a  ton 
of  rail  is  up  36  percent;  a  tie  is  up  40 
percent;  tie  plates  are  up  42  percent;  and 
spikes  are  up  31  percent.  Today  it  costs 
the  railroads  40  percent  more  on  equip- 
ment debt  than  it  did  1  year  ago.  The 
simple  answer  is  these  rate  increases 
have  not  been  enough  to  meet  inflation- 
ary costs,  and,  without  substantial  Fed- 
eral help  to  offset  the  deterioration 
caused  by  excessive  regulation,  the  situ- 
ation will  grow  still  worse. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  do  more 
than  provide  $500  million  required  to 
have  the  more  than  50.000  employees 
needed  to  repair  track  and  roadbeds.  This 
alone  will  not  enable  the  railroads  to  as- 
sume the  capital  cost  of  $2  billion  that 
the  FRA  estimates  will  be  required  to 
purchase  equipment — about  $200  mil- 
lion— and  materials — about  $1.8  billion — 
required  for  this  project.  My  proposal, 
therefore,  also  provides  that  Federal 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $2  billion  at  3 
percent  Interest,  to  be  amortized  over  a 
30-year  period,  be  made  available  to  rail- 
roads participating  in  this  program. 
Since  rail  has  a  life  expectancy  of  60 
years,  the  30-year  amortization  period  is 
not  unreasonable.  The  distribution  of 
funds  for  employment  and  the  loan  pro- 


gram would  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amount  can  be  allocated  from  funds  cur- 
rently being  earmarked  for  transporta- 
tion purposes.  Therefore,  my  proposal 
could  be  adopted  without  adding  to  the 
huge  deficits  already  estimated  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  investment  provided 
by  the  bill  is  economically  sound;  but 
equally  important,  it  will  accomplish  two 
essential  objectives:  The  rejuyenation  of 
our  right  of  ways,  and  the  reduction  of 
unemployment. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  what  I  pro- 
pose is  a  loan  program  and  not  a  grant 
program,  although  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  justify  direct  grants.  A  recent 
study  published  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  more  than 
$7  billion  in  direct  grants  per  year  for 
the  continuing  development  of  the  high- 
way syst«m.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  spending  billions  of  dollars  in 
fostering  competition  for  the  railroads  by 
subsidizing  the  national  highway  system, 
the  ail-way  system,  and  the  inland 
waterways. 

There  are  numerous  precedents  for  the 
type  of  low-interest  loan  funding  that  I 
recommend.  Rural  electrification,  small 
business,  national  defense  education,  and 
natural  disaster  loans  are  examples.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  the  loan  fund 
was  created  by  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
financing  needs  of  socially  desirable  pro- 
grams. In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  Gov- 
ernment regulation  has  created  such 
mammoth  problems  to  be  overcome  that 
private  capital  is  not  available  except  at 
costs  so  high  as  to  threaten  their  ability 
to  once  again  become  self-supporting. 

I  am  normally  extremely  reluctant  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  nm  a  rescue 
operation  to  save  private  companies  that 
are  usually  the  victims  of  their  own  mis- 
management. In  this  situation,  however, 
we  have  unique  factors.  The  first  is  that 
it  is  the  Government  itself  that  bears  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  problems 
faced  Ijy  our  railroads.  The  second  is 
that  the  fate  of  rail  transportation  can- 
not be  left  to  the  hazards  of  bankruptcy 
sales  in  which  only  the  most  productive 
assets  might  be  purchased.  We  need  to 
keep  most  of  the  existing  system  intact. 
We  must  keep  In  mind  that  railroads  are 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  economy. 
They  are  the  major  movers  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  supply  industry,  and  they  also 
handle  60  percent  of  the  shipments  by 
manufacturers.  Without  rail  service,  ex- 
ports could  not  be  moved  to  the  ports, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  would  be 
seriously  damaged.  They  carry  41  per- 
cent of  all  intercity  traffic,  more  than 
trucks,  barges,  and  air  carriers  com- 
bined. According  to  Stephen  Ailes,  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads — 

Projections  of  Increased  raU  traffic  are  be- 
ing made  because  compared  to  highway 
competition,  railroads  can  move  most  goods 
in  volume  between  the  same  points  with  less 
than  one-third  the  fuel,  one-third  the  air 
pollution,  one-sixth  the  casualties  and  one- 
tenth  the  land. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  irony  in  the 
fact  that  just  when  it  has' become  clear 
that  rail  transportation  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  in  terms  of  cost 
and  energy  and,  therefore,  crucial  to  the 
survival  of  this  Nation,  more  and  more 
sections  of  the  country  are  threatened 
with  loss  of  rail  service  through  bank- 
ruptcies. At  the  time  the  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973  was  passed  there 
were  eight  bankruptcies.  Today  there  are 
13,  and  others  are  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse but  reluctant  to  publicize  their  pre- 
carious situation  for  fear  of  losing  the 
few  soiurces  of  capital  still  available  to 
them.  This  crisis,  like  so  many  others. 
Is  not  due  to  Government  neglect,  be- 
cause the  railroads  could  have  survived 
neglect,  but  due  to  incentive-stifling 
Government  interference  over  a  period 
of  years. 

This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
not  solve  these  other  problems,  but  it  will 
create  enormously  prodiictive  jobs  while 
accomplishing  work  that  cannot  any 
longer  be  deferred.  This  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  rail- 
roads or  the  economy.  It  is  a  1-year  in- 
terim program  limited  to  those  things 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  1  year.  It  is 
a  shot  of  adrenalin  that  can  help  us 
toward  recovery. 

Much  more  obviously  needs  to  be  done 
to  restore  viable,  competitive  systems  of 
transportation.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  soon 
be  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
national  transportation  policy  with  more 
equitable  treatment  for  railroads.  I  am 
also  delighted  that  the  President's  com- 
mission is  studying  regulatory  reform. 
But  right  now — today — there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  relieving  unemployment 
and  for  repairing  the  railroad  rights  of 
way.  I  hope  that  my  proposal  will  be 
the  subject  of  early  hearings,  and  that 
we  can  have  prompt  consideration  of  a 
bill  with  the  potential  of  alleviating  so 
many  of  our  most  serious  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  bill  deals 
with  railroad  problems  and  subject 
matter  which  has  been  given  consider- 
able study  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Rail  Maintenance  Improvement 
and  Employment  Act  of  1975  be  referred 
to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   967 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ball  Maintenance 
Improvement  and  Employment  Act  of  1975". 

Sec,  2.  Section  601  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "2,500,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2,000,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  The  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  Title  IV. 
"TITLE   IV— EMERGENCY   RAIL   EMPLOY- 
MENT 

Sec.  401.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  notwithstanding  any  provisions  to 


the  contrary,  is  authorized  from  funds  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  under  this 
title  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  transportation  by 
railroad,  as  defined  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  §51),  for  wages  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  programs  and  projects  to  maintain 
and  improve  their  rights-of-way  and  struc- 
tures, including  mainline  tracks,  side  tracks 
adjacent  thereto,  roadbed,  culverts,  fills, 
tunnels  and  other  .Uructures. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  for  any  program  or  project  under 
tMs  title  only  upon  application  by  the  car- 
rier under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  or  project 
under  this  title  unless  it  is  determined  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  program  or  project  ( 1 )  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  displacement  of  currently  em- 
ployed workers  (including  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  reduction  in  the  hours  of  over- 
time work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits) , 
and  (2)  will  not  result  in  the  substitution 
of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  connection  with 
work  tliat  could  otberwl.'ie  be  performed  by 
the  carrier  during  the  12  months  following 
application  by  the  carrier. 

"(d)  All  persons  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  be  considered  employ- 
ees of  the  carrier  working  under  any  ap- 
plicable labor  contracts  and  subject  to  the 
same  managerial  control  as  all  existing  em- 
ployees of  the  carrier:  Provided  however. 
That  persons  employed  xinder  such  program 
or  project  shall  not  attain  Interests  entitled 
to  protection  or  the  imposition  of  protective 
arrangements  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  §  5)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  Title  I  shall  apply 
as  to  eligibility:  Provided  however.  That  to 
the  extent  the  carrier  had  employees  on 
furlough  at  the  date  of  enactment,  such  em- 
ployees shall  be  first  employed. 

"(f)  Persons  employed  under  such  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
provided  for  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  and  such  rates  shall  be 
considered  as  being  in  compliance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
§276a). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  require  reports  or 
by  other  means  insure  that  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  title  is  expended  by  the 
carrier    consistent    with    its    application. 

"Sec.  402.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
priated  the  sum  of  $600,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  cf  this  title. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  common 
carriers  engaged  in  transportation  by  rail- 
road, as  defined  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  §61),  to  be  used  for  equipment, 
materials,  and  supplies  necessary  for  reha- 
bilitating, maintaining,  and  improving  their 
rights-of-way  and  structures,  including 
mainline  tracks,  side  tracks  adjacent  thereto, 
roadbed,  culverts,  fills,  tunnels,  and  other 
structures.  The  maturity  date  of  any  loan 
Including  all  extensions  and  renewals  there- 
of, shaU  not  be  later  than  thirty  years  from 
its  date  of  issuance. 

"(b)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  within  1  year  of  enact- 
ment; shall  not  be  terminated,  canceled,  or 
otherwise  revoked;  and  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  loan  complies  fully  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Before  making  any  loan  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  must  consider  wheth- 
er the  prospective  borrower  is  responsible  and 
whether  adequate  provision  will  be  made 
for  repajing  the  loan.  The  Secretary  may 
not  make  a  loan  under  this  Act  unless  he 
finds  that: 


(1)  the  loan  Is  needed  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons; 

(2)  the  loan  will  provide  funds  for  needed 
rehabilitation,  maintenance  and  impro\e- 
ment  of  the  Nation's  railroads;  and 

(3)  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  rail  operations. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

"(e)  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
the  borrowers  shall  not  be  more  than  3  per 
centum  per  annum.  The  aggregate  impald 
principal  amount  of  loans  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act,  may  not  exceed  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

"(f)  Loans  authorized  under  this  Act  shall 
be  for  programs  and  projects  to  be  performed 
by  the  carrier  during  the  12  months  follow- 
ing  the   carrier's   application." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,   Mr.   Talmadge,   Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.    Mathias,   Mr.   McGovern, 
Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Ribicoff,   Mr. 
Schweiker,   Mr.    Hugh   Scott, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  basic  educational  a.ssistance  eligibil- 
ity for  veterans  under  chapter  34  and  for 
certain   dependents    under   chapter   35 
from  36  to  45  months.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  together  with  other  Sen- 
ate colleagues,  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  unrestricted  extension 
of  basic  eligibility  for  GI  bill  educational 
assistance  benefits  from  36  to  45  months. 
This  is  an  obvious  piece  of  "unfinished 
business"  from  our  efforts  during  the 
past  4  years  to  significantly  improve  ed- 
ucational benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  proceed 
quickly  to  successful  enactment  of  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  insure  the  con- 
tinuity of  eligibility  for  most  veterans 
cunently  in  training. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  meas- 
ure by  fellow  committee  member,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  who  has  shown  a  continued 
keen  interest  in  the  unrestricted  exten- 
sion of  an  additional  school  year  of  en- 
titlement during  the  past  year.  Other 
committee  members  joining  me  ir  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  are  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  . 

I  am  also  pleased  that  I  am  joined  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  measure  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  by  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gary  Hart,  Mr. 
Philip  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  rre^^ident,  while  I  believe  the 
merits  of  this  mca'^ure  are  obvious,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  examine  the 
history  of  this  proposal  that  is  before 
you  today.  During  extensive  hearings 
on  readjustment  assistance  benefits  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readjustment,  Education 
and  Emplo^-mcnt  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  vhich  I  am  also  privi- 
leged to  chair,  we  received  extensive 
testimony  urging  that  the  then  maxi- 
mum entitlement  of  36  months  be  ex- 
tended. 

Proponents  of  this  extension,  noting 
that  the  World  V/ar  II  veteraiLs  could 
have  received  up  to  a  maximum  of  43 
months  entitlement  argued  for  addi- 
tional eliribility  and  repeatedly  testi- 
fied as  to  the  difTiculties  of  many  vet- 
erans in  obtaining  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  36  months,  that  in  4  standard 
college  years  of  9  months  each.  A  survey 
by  the  National  Association  of  Con- 
cerned Veterans — formerly  the  National 
Association  of  Collegiate  Veterans,  of 
selected  States  indicated  that  large  num- 
bers of  veterans  were  not  able  to  obtain 
an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  stand- 
ard 36  months  of  entitlement.  They  noted 
that  the  higher  price  of  education,  the 
loss  of  credits  involved  in  transferring 
from  one  institution  to  a  other,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  benefits  in  the  GI  bill 
heretofore,  had  all  combined  to  make 
it  very  likely  that  many  Vietnam  era 
veterans  would  not  be  able  to  complete 
baccalaureate  degree  requirements  with- 
in 4  school  years. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  benefits 
caused  many  veterans  to  devote  exces- 
sive hours  to  earn  money  to  supplement 
their  mor.thly  benefit  checks  in  their  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  education  under  the 
GI  bill.  NAVC  pointed  out  in  its  testi- 
mony that  12  credit  hours  per  semester 
added  up  to  96  credit  hours  after  4  school 
years,  or  24  credit  hours  short  of  120 
required  for  graduation.  Under  the 
quarter  system,  four  years  minimum  re- 
quirement accumulated  144  credit  hours 
or  36  short  of  the  180  necessary  for 
graduation. 

Supportive  data  on  the  difBculty  In 
obtaining  degrees  in  36  months  was  also 
submitted  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  who  testified  that  most 
veterans  average  only  12  hours  for  a 
semester. 

Sui'veys  of  veterans  attending  Cali- 
fornia University  at  Fullerton,  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine  found 
that  in  crowded  public  institutions  where 
most  veterans  turn  for  education,  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  gain  admis- 
sion in  the  courses  required  for  gradua- 
tion and  that  it  took  large  numbers  of 
veterans  an  average  of  5  years  to  cora-» 
plete  their  degree.  Given  this  background 
these  argimients  were  most  persuasive 
to  committee  members  and  In  adopting 
an  additional  9  months  of  eligibility  the 
committee  noted  In  its  report  accom- 
panying my  bill,  S.  2784,  that — 

Extension  of  entitlement  must  be  provided 
to  Insxire  that  veterans — taking  reduced 
credit  loans,  forced  to  work  and  facing  tech- 
nical  and   admlnlstratlv©   bottlenecks — wlU 


be    able    to    complete    their    undergraduate 
degrees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  noted 
that  since  the  adoption  of  the  first  GI 
bill  over  30  years  ago,  the  American  work 
force  had  changed  radically.  Considering 
the  exclusiveness  of  higher  education 
after  World  War  II,  the  GI  bill  then  was 
very  much  of  a  bonus  but  30  years  later 
it  WTs,  vry  much  of  a  ne.?csrity.  Noting 
that  a  major  aspect  of  readjustment  as- 
sistance is  to  make  a  veteran  economi- 
cally competitive,  the  committee  report 
also  not?d  that  in  1050,  7.1  percent  of 
those  in  the  25  to  29  age  bracket  in  the 
Nation  had  baccalaureate  degrees,  while 
in  the  1973,  19  percent  had  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  tlie  same  a^c  bracket.  The 
committee  r^iort  also  acknowledged  that 
NACV  had  testified  tha1>— 

The  omploj-ment  market  today  requires 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  applicant  to  at- 
tain a  higher  than  bachelor's  level  degree  in 
crder  to  compete  with  others.  It  is  possible 
for  an  individual  to  graduate  from  college 
and  enter  the  employment  market  and  not 
even  qualify  to  fill  out  an  employment  form, 
much  less  compile  for  a  job. 

Tlie  committee  report  further  noted  a 
recent  report  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
nf  Higher  Education,  which  pointed  out 
that  educational  requirements  imposed 
by  employers  and  State  licensing  agen- 
cies and  profe.^sional  certification  boards 
demand  increasing  periods  of  higher 
education. 

Tlius,  in  providin5  for  an  additional  9 
months  of  educational  entitlement,  it  is. 
clear  that  the  Senate  committee  was  rec- 
ognizing a  dual  purpose:  first,  to  allow 
veterans  having  difficulties  obtaining  an 
undergraduate  derree  sufficient  time  to 
do  so;  and  second,  to  allow  other  vet- 
erans to  make  maximum  use  of  addi- 
tional schooling  to  meet  the  increasing 
educational  requirements  of  society. 

The  9-month  additional  unrestricted 
entitlement  in  S.  2784  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0 
on  June  19,  1974.  The  Senate  then  re- 
turned to  the  House,  H.R.  12628,  with  the 
text  of  the  Senate-passed  S.  2784.  Fol- 
lowing rigorous  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion, all  Senate  and  House  conferees 
agreed  to  a  version  of  H.R.  12628,  which 
included  an  additional  9  months  of 
eligibility  without  restriction.  On  Au- 
gust 21,  the  full  Senate  unanimously 
agreed  to  that  conference  report.  On  the 
following  day,  August  22,  however,  the 
House  did  not  consider  the  conference 
report  following  a  successful  parlia- 
mentary point  of  order  raised  against  its 
consideration.  The  House  then  quickly 
amended  H.R.  12628,  which  amendments 
did  not  include  any  extension  of  eligi- 
bility. Following  this  action,  a  second 
conference  was  requested  and  negotia- 
tions began  anew.  Without  reciting  in 
detpil  all  those  negotiations,  it  should 
be  noted  that  they  took  place  in  the  con- 
text of  very  strong  objections  voiced  by 
the  executive  branch  to  the  extension  of 
any  additional  entitlement  at  all.  Com- 
mittee members  were  diligently  seeking 
a  way  for  compromise  that  would  enable 
the  bill  to  be  approved  by  the  Nation's 
new  President.  In  this  context,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  unani- 
mously, though  not  without  very  serious 


misgivings  on  the  part  of  many,  agreed 
to  restrict  the  additional  entitlement  of 
up  to  9  months  to  those  attempting  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  education. 
Ironically,  this  and  other  conciliatory 
gestures  by  Congress  were  rebuffed  by 
the  President  who  promptly  vetoed  the 
measure  prompted  in  my  opinion  either 
by  bad  advice  or  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  intent  and  effect  of  the  measure  be- 
fore him.  The  compromise  having  been 
rejected,  congressional  misgivings  of  re- 
stricting the  expanded  eligibility  soon 
proved  to  be  all  too  well  founded.  Pro- 
tests by  veterans  were  unanimous.  And, 
if  there  was  any  question  then,  there  is 
none  now,  that  tlie  restricted  eligibility 
has  proven  difficult  to  implement,  is  in- 
equitable in  operation,  and  contrary  to 
the  basis  underlying  objectives  of  the 
program. 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  separate  legis- 
lation to  remove  this  restriction  with 
Senator  Cranston,  in  S.  4139,  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  complete  action  on  this 
measure  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  93d 
Congress.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, this  restricted  9  months  of  eligi- 
bility is  proving  to  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. Whether  one  qualifies  for  the  addi- 
tional benefit  turns  on  technicalities  that 
often  seem  absurd.  For  example,  a  per- 
son enrolled  in  a  standard  5-year  under- 
graduate program,  such  as  pharmacy  or 
engineering,  may  qualify  for  benefits. 
But  then  again  he  may  not  qualify  for 
benefits  if  he  was  entitled  to  a  bachelors 
degree  at  the  end  of  4  years.  These  argu- 
ments which  rival  those  computing  the 
number  of  angels  on  the  head  of  a  pin 
are  both  time  consuming  and  unworthy 
of  a  Government  program  designed  to 
aid  veterans  who  served  their  Nation 
honorably.  Further,  the  restriction  limit- 
ing additional  entitlement  to  undergrad- 
uate education  may  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  discouraging  rapid  and  efficient 
progress  by  a  veteran  to  his  or  her  ulti- 
mate educational  objective.  Veterans 
may  be  encouraged  to  stretch  out  their 
undergraduate  career  rather  than  make 
maximum  efficient  use  of  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  restriction  is  also 
imprecedented.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  GI  bill  readjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams, beginning  with  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill — which  provided  for  up  to  48 
months  of  unrestricted  entitlement  in 
certain  cases — and  including  both  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill  and  the  present 
program,  has  any  stipulation  been  im- 
posed on  the  level  of  training,  under- 
graduate or  graduate,  for  which  the  GI 
educational  assistance  may  be  used.  The 
limited  9-month  extension  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, provides  imequal  benefits  for  equal 
service.  Veterans  who  have  pm'sued  the 
same  military  obligation  may  receive  un- 
equal education  benefits.  Thus,  those 
students  who  have  completed  under- 
graduate work  and  are  pursuing  grad- 
uate traming  or  additional  education,  do 
not  qualify  for  the  additional  entitle- 
ment. The  additional  burden  demanded 
by  employers.  State  licensing  agencies, 
and  professional  certification  boards 
must  then  be  borne  by  the  student  vet- 
eran. With  veteran  employment  rates  for 
younger  veterans  running  close  to  20  per- 
cent, educational  benefits  under  the  GI 
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bill  pl'Ogram,  must  assist  and  not  detract 
motivated  veterans  seeking  greater  op- 
portunity through  disciplines  that  previ- 
ously required  less  training.  Teachers, 
business  persons,  lawyers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, veterinarians,  are  a  few  of  the  pro- 
fessions that  generally  require  advanced 
degrees. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  educational  requirements  imposed 
by  employers.  State  licensing  agencies, 
and  professional  certification  boards  de- 
mand increasing  periods  of  higher  edu- 
cation. What  a  bachelors  degree  would 
qualify  a  veteran  for  in  1948  or  even  1955 
in  terms  of  salary,  job  opportunities,  and 
responsibilities,  may  very  well  require 
a  masters  or  other  advanced  degree  in 
the  1970's.  As  I  have  mentioned  many 
times  before,  such  additional  education 
should  be  viewed  as  an  investment  in  the 
country  not  only  in  the  yoimg  veterans 
that  have  served  It  but  also  in  the  future 
of  the  country  itself.  Increased  educa- 
tion through  the  GI  bill  has  invariably 
meant  increased  tax  revenues  as  well  as 
a  better  educated  populace  contributing 
to  the  welfare  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  Based  upon  last  year's  estimate, 
the  cost  of  this  provision  will  be  approxi- 
mately $29  million.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  those  estimates  were  based 
upon  caseloads  which  are  now  undergo- 
ing revision  and  the  co.sts  may  be  higher 
ranging  up  to  $77  million.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  alone  when  I 
say  that  the  restriction  of  eligibility  has 
produced  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
mail  from  veterans  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  I   believe   their   letters   eloquently 
stress  why  we  should  enact  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  various  letters  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

My  undergraduate  education  was  com- 
pleted prior  to  my  military  service.  I  have 
exhausted  the  36-month  limitation  of  bene- 
fits. I  can  not  see  why  the  additional  9 
months  of  benefits  should  be  limited  to  only 
those  veterans  working  toward  their  under- 
graduate degree. — Veteran,  Bloomington,  111. 

The  Idea  of  extending  the  amount  of  time 
for  attendance  at  any  institution  to  forty- 
five  months  is  great,  if  you  want  to  waste 
time  and  spend  it  as  an  undergraduate.  .  .  . 
I  hope  to  become  as  highly  qualified  and  well 
versed  in  my  chosen  field  of  study  and  not 
to  become  a  Jack  of  all  trades  but  master 
of  none.  .  .  .  Why  not  have  the  best  qualified 
people  you  can  get? — Veteran,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Consider,  please,  the  conseqtiences  of  the 
current  restrictions  on  the  nine  month  ex- 
tension. If  I  was  advising  a  veteran  on  uti- 
lizing his  benefits.  I  would  tell  him  that  If 
he  wished  to  pursue  vocational  training,  or 
to  receive  a  Bell  and  Howell  color  television 
kit.  or  to  take  flying  lessons  and  in  addition 
seek  a  college  degree,  then  he  should  attend 
college  last  because  he  can  receive  more  en- 
titlement, nine  months  of  entitlement.  Sir,  is 
this  fair,  right  or  equitable? — Veteran.  Waco. 
Tex. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  I  am  a  four-year 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  area  and  a  first-year 
evening  student  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law.  During  the  day  I  earn 
enough  money  to  support  my  wife  and  son; 
only   my   veterans'   benefits   permit   me   to 


attend  law  school,  and  these  have  only  a 
few  more  months  to  run. 

I  come  from  a  poor  family,  and  I  have 
had  to  finance  my  own  education  from  be- 
ginning to  endi  It  took  me  ten  years  to  com- 
plete my  undergraduate  studies,  and  I  can 
measure  the  cost  in  my  own  sweat.  ...  I 
ask  your  help,  not  only  for  myself  and  my 
family,  but  for  the  thousands  of  other  vet- 
erans who,  like  me,  would  seek  professional 
education  beyond  the  undergraduate  level — 
Veteran  Hartford,  Conn.         i 


Thank  you  for  your  support  of  legislation 
which  provides  for  increased  GI  benefits.  I 
find  however,  that  the  nine-month  extension 
has  failed  to  help  myself  and  many  other 
students  as  most  are  able  to  complete  their 
bachelors  degree  in  thirty-six  months.  Too 
often  many  prolong  their  graduation  date 
In  order  to  obtain  the  extra  money.  In  many 
cases,  students  can  receive  a  bachelors  and 
masters  tlegree  on  the  same  day. 

I  graduated  with  a  bachelors  degree  in 
technology  which  proved  InsuflBcient  In  my 
profession  and  am  currently  pursuing  a  sec- 
ond bachelors  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing but  I  am  Ineligible — for  the  additional 
benefits — Veteran  Provo,  Utah. 

That  graduate  students  are  excluded  is 
patently  unfair.  That  I  spent  eighteen 
months  as  a  line  officer  with  a  combat  unit 
apparently  means  nothing.  I  must  respect- 
fully Insist  that  graduate  students  be  treated 
fairly.  .  .  .  There  is  no  equitable  distinction 
between  graduate  students  and  undergradu- 
ates. We  both  have  tuition  bills  to  pay.  I  urge 
yon  to  please  act  now — Veteran  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

I  am  seeking  information  on  .  .  .  that  part 
of  the  act  which  extends  the  maximum 
entitlement  of  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits for  eligible  veterans  from  36  to  45  months, 
which  can  only  be  used  for  undergraduate 
work.  This  really  puts  a  stranglehold  on  a 
veteran  who  Intends  to  complete  graduate 
school.  In  essence,  those  of  us  with  families, 
must  not  even  think  of  continuing  In  school 
past  the  common  four  year  degree — Veteran, 
F.S.U.  Veterans  Club,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  key  word  Is  "undergraduate."  This 
seems  to  be  Inequitable.  It  discriminates 
against  those  of  us  who  struggled  to  finish 
our  undergraduate  programs  in  the  previ- 
ously allowed  36  months  and  with,  what 
was  then,  an  inadequate  GI  Bill. 

This  new  bill  benefits  only  a  few  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  who  have  attended  or  are 
now  attending  college.  Most  of  us  who 
wanted  to  attend  colleges  are  now  finished. 
Many  of  us  need  to  attend  graduate  school 
to  better  prepare  ourselves  for  professional 
occupations. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
veterans'  benefits  that  this  sort  of  restric- 
tion has  been  placed  on  graduate  study. 

The  Impact  of  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill 
speaks  for  itself.  The  number  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers,  and  educators  it  heli>ed 
through  graduate  school  Is  in  the  millions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  was 
paid  back  many  times  over  through  the  in- 
creased taxes  of  these  professional  people. 
I  recently  read  that  we  have  spent  $8  bil- 
lion In  South  Vietnam  since  the  peace  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  Defense  Department  will 
be  asking  for  $95  billion  in  order  to  carry 
on  their  programs  in  1975.  I'm  asking  for 
$261  a  month  for  9  months,  or  $2,349,  to 
carry  on  my  program  in  1975.  That's  not  too 
much — Veteran,  Marshall,  Minn. 

I  am  a  graduate  student  who  was  recently 
informed  that  my  veterans'  benefits  have 
expired  and  as  a  result  my  educational  fu- 
ture Is  in  doubt.  ...  I  suspect  many  (are) 
like  me,  the  failure  to  extend  the  benefits 
for  nine  months  for  grad  students  as  well 


as  undergrads  represents  a  gloomy  way  to 
begin  the  new  year.  ...  At  this  point  I 
realize  that  my  chances  are  indeed  dim. 
However,  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  my  family 
of  fotir  to  exhaust  the  last  hope.  Is  there 
any  chance  for  that  nine  month  extension 
to  apply  to  graduate  students? — Veteran, 
Monroe,  Mich. 

The  nine  month  extension  before  the 
amendment  to  underclassmen  only  wouldn't 
have  guaranteed  that  education,  but  It  would 
have  allowed  veterans  to  have  time  to  estab- 
lish themselvco.  Many  graduate  schools 
won't  grant  scholarships  or  fellowships  until 
grades  are  earned.  In  many  cases  this  leaves 
veterans  in  an  untenable  position.  With  the 
economy  declining  at  an  accelerating  rate 
the  problem  is  compounded  by  veteran's 
inability  to  seek  work  to  support  their  edu- 
cation— Veteran,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  primary  thirty-six  months  can  be 
used  m  all  phases  of  education.  Does  It  not 
seem  rather  arbitrary  to  apply  a  different 
standard  of  education  to  the  extension 
period? — Veteran,  Columbia,  Md. 

I  am  somewhat  distressed,  however,  at  the 
restriction  placed  on  the  nine  month  exten- 
sion which  limits  its  use  to  undergraduate 
study.  This  would  seem  to  have  the  tendency 
to  diminish  the  veteran/students  opportu- 
nity to  advance  into  professional  level 
careers  requh^ng  advanced  study.  I  hope 
there  will  be  further  efforts  to  remove  this 
restriction  so  that  veterans  have  the  chance 
to  repay  Uncle  Sam  by  making  larger  contri- 
butions to  the  tax  man  on  the  Income  de- 
rived from  their  professional  level  jobs — Vet- 
eran, Johnson  State  College.  Johnson.  Vt. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  new  in- 
crease in  the  GI  benefits  Is  limited  to  under- 
graduate studies  ...  In  our  opinion  this  is 
encouraging  imdergraduates  to  become  lack- 
adaisical and  not  care  about  finishing  their 
schooling.  The  way  our  economy  is,  you  need 
a  Master's  Degree  to  get  and  hold  a  decent 
job.— Veteran,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  "professional 
student",  but  my  ambition  is  to  enter  agri- 
cultural research  and  this  is  Impossible  with 
only  a  baccalaureate  degree.  With  your  deci- 
sion to  exclude  graduates  from  this  addi- 
tional year  of  benefits  you  have  made  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  complete  my  objectives 
within  the  next  two  semesters.  , 

Because  of  the  high  rates  of  inflation  I 
have  had  to  work  more  and  more  hours  per 
week  Ui  order  to  meet  food  and  housmg 
costs.  I  now  work  thirty  hours  per  week 
while  attending  college  full  time. 

In  the  state  of  California  a  fifth  year  Is 
required  after  graduation  in  order  to  receive 
a  teaching  credential.  You  have  now  elim- 
inated an  opportunity  for  many  qualified 
veterans  to  become  teachers  which  could 
only  benefit  young  people  and  the  country  as 
a  whole. — Veteran,  LeGrand.  Calif. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  restate  my  conviction  that 
I  believe  we  should  act  expeditiously  on 
this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sub 
.subsection  (a)  of  section  1661  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  the  second  sentence  all  after  ■period 
of  the  second  time  it  appears  and  in.sertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "45  months  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  part-time  educational  assist- 
ance).". 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•■(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  ill  subchapters  V  and  VI  of  this  chap- 
ter, v.o  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  educa- 
tional assistance  uncler  this  chapter  in  excess 
of  45  months.". 

Sep.  22.  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  1711  of 
tiUo  ri3.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
stri.iiug  out  "thirty-six"  and  insertii!.;,'  in  lieu 
Iheraoi"  '-Id". 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prpsid»?nt,  I  am 
pleas-d  to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man iMr.  Hartke),  other  members  of 
tlie  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  21  other  Sen- 
ator in  introducing  this  measure  to  ex- 
tend from  36  to  45  months  the  basic  eligi- 
bility for  GI  bill  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

B.*CKCROtTN0 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  consideration 
last  year  of  S.  2784,  tlie  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  now  Public  Law  93-508,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  Increase  the  total  GI 
bill  entitlement  period  by  9  months,  from 
36  to  45  months.  This  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  and  retained 
in  the  first  conference  report  on  this 
measure — H.R.  12628. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Senate 
unanimou.sly  passed  S.  2784  on  June  19, 
1974,  and  the  first  conference  report  on 
H.R.  12628  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  August  21,  1974. 

So  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today,  is  not  raising 
a  new  issue.  During  the  93d  Congress,  the 
Senate,  on  two  occasions,  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  measiue  containing  precisely 
this  provision. 

Unfortimately.  however,  this  provi- 
sion— which  had  previously  received  such 
strong  support — was  amended  in  the  sec- 
ond conference  agreement  that  was 
unanimously  passed  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  October  1974.  The  con- 
ference agreement  restricted  the  addi- 
tional 9  months  of  entitlement  for  use 
only  by  GI  bill  trainees  who  are  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  leading  to  a 
standard  imdergraduate  college  degree. 
Mr.  President,  just  prior  to  the  second 
House-Senate  conference  on  H.R.  12628 
on  October  2,  1974,  I  wrote  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  urging  that  this  restriction, 
which  had  been  agreed  to  as  a  negotiat- 
ing position  by  the  Senate  committee 
prior  to  the  conference,  not  be  included 
in  the  conference  agreement.  After  the 
restricted  provision  was  retained  in  the 
conference  agreement,  I  introduced  S. 
4139.  a  bill  identical  to  the  blU  we  are 
introducing  today. 

UNWISE  AND  1NEI^^^TABLE  RESTRICTION 

Mr.  President,  it  was  clear  then,  as  it 
is  now,  that  this  restriction  will  seriously 
disadvantage  many  veterans  going  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  reasons  why  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  baccalaureate  restriction  on  the  ex- 
tension of  educational  assistance  eligi- 
bility Is  most  imwlse  and  inequitable. 

INTTKOED  DUAL  PTTRPOSE  OF  9  MONTHS  OF 
ENTtn-EMENT 

As  stated  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port In  the  last  Congress — ^No.  93-907, 


page  61— tlie  9-month  provision  had  two 
principal  purposes:  "to  insure  that  vet- 
erans— taking  reduced  credit  loads, 
forced  to  work,  and  facing  technical  and 
administrative  bottlenecks — will  be  able 
to  complete  their  undergraduate  de- 
grees" and  to  meet  "the  increasing  pe- 
riods of  higher  education"  demanded  by 
"the  educational  requirements  imposed 
by  employers.  State  licensing  agencies, 
anrl  profe.^sioiial  certification  boards." 
The  baccalaureate  restriction  removes 
the  second  purpo<ie  resrnrding  the  need 
for  advanced  dcgreps  in  order  for  vet- 
eran.s  to  be  competitive  in  a  job  market 
which  more  and  more  requires  a  master's 
degree  rather  than  just  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

This  trend  is  set  forth  in  a  recent 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  which  points  out  that 
educational  requirements  imposed  by 
employers.  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
professional  certification  boards  demand 
Increasing  periods  of  higher  education. 
In  plain  terms,  what  a  bachelor's  degree 
would  qualify  a  veteran  for  in  1948  or 
1955  in  t?rms  of  salary  and  job  responsi- 
bility may  vei-y  well  require  a  master's 
degree  in  1974. 

INEQUITIES    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  the  baccalaureate  re- 
strictions will  create  gross  inequities  and 
has  already  resulted  in  administrative 
difficultes  in  the  overall  educational  as- 
sistance program.  Specifically,  I  have  the 
foUov.ing  concerns: 

UNPRECEDENTED    POLICY    DECISION 

Never  In  the  history  of  GI  bill  read- 
justment assistance  programs,  begirmlng 
with  the  Worid  War  n  GI  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  48  months  of  unrestricted  en- 
titlement in  certain  cases,  and  Including 
both  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  and  the 
present  program,  has  there  ever  been  any 
stipulation  as  to  the  level  of  training- 
undergraduate  or  graduate— for  which 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  must  be 
used.  Nor  am  I  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  ever  been  such  an  underlying 
policy.  The  baccalaureate  restriction 
serve  as  only  to  widen  further  the  gap 
between  the  educational  benefits  avail- 
able to  veterans  after  Worid  War  II  and 
the  benefits  currently  available  to  Viet- 
nam-era and  post-Korean  conflict  vet- 
erans. 

DISCRIMINATES   AGAINST   VETERANS    WITH   LE.\ST 
PRIOR    EDUCATION 

The  baccalaureate  restriction  Is  also 
highly  discriminatory  as  applied  In  the 
case  of  veterans  leaving  sei-vlce  with- 
out any  college -level  training.  Data  on 
post-Korean  conflict  GI  bill  trainees 
through  April  of  1974.  reveal  that  21  per- 
cent have  had  1  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege. No  restriction  Is  placed,  nor  Is  any 
proposed,  on  these  veterans  using  their 
GI  bill  entitlement  for  study  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees  beyond  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. No  such  restriction  has  ever  been 
statutorily  or  administratively  Imposed 
under  the  GI  bill.  Numerous  veterans- 
including  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress— have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  GI  bill  through  medical  or 
law  school.  Yet,  under  the  present  bac- 
calaureate restriction,  the  79  percent  of 
GI  bill  trainees  leaving  service  without 
any  college-level  training— those  who  ob- 


viously need  the  greatest  education  and 
training  assistance  to  compete  effectively 
in  this  tight,  selective  job  market— would 
be  denied  this  same  advantage. 

.       UNEQUAL  BENEFITS  FOR  EQUAL  SERVICE 

In  the  same  waj',  Mr.  President,  the 
restriction  violates  the  principle  of 
"equal  benefits  for  equal  service,"  v.hi-h 
has  for  so  long  been  a  touchstone  of  the 
GI  bill.  Those  veterans  who  were  able 
to  finish  college  with  36  months  of  en- 
titlement and  those  who  left  service  with 
some  or  all  their  college  training  com- 
pleted would  get  no  added  benefit  for 
their  equal  service  contribution.  Whereas 
other  veterans  needing  extra  time  to  fin- 
ish college  could  obtain  a  monetary  bene- 
fit of  up  to  $2,430—9  months  by  $270— 
plus  eligibUity  for  a  $600  low-interest 
loan. 

AD.MINISIRATIVE    DIFFICULTIES 

Th2  restriction  has  already  resulted  in 
numerous  difficulties  in  administration 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  par- 
ticularly in  terras  of  5-year,  single  degree 
programs  such  as  in  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  veterinary  medicine. 

BROAD    SUPPORT    FOR    UNRESTRICTED    EXTENSION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opmion.  there  Is 
no  question  about  the  need  to  enact  a 
measure  which  would  extend  the  period 
of  eligibility  with  no  restriction.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  letters,  calls,  and 
telegrams  my  office  has  been  receiving 
over  the  past  several  months— the  great 
majority  of  which  specifically  have  been 
in  support  of  the  original  version  of  the 
9-month  extension  provision  or  my  bill 
S.  4139— my  offices,  both  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  California,  have  been 
swamped  with  phone  calls,  protesting 
the  restricted  provision,  since  it  was 
adopted  In  conference  last  October. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  an 
October  2,  1974,  letter  to  me  had  urged 
the  elimination  of  the  "unwise,  unjusti- 
fied" restriction  on  the  additional  9- 
months  entitlement.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Concerned  Veterans  had  also 
stressed  its  strong  disapproval  of  any 
limitation  on  additional  months  of  en- 
titlement. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  like 
to  stress,  once  again,  the  dual  purpose  of 
the  9-month  entitlement  provision,  as  I 
originally  proposed  it  in  the  1974  GI 
bill  amendments.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  means  of  insuring  that  all  veterans 
may  obtain  at  least  an  undergraduate 
degree,  it  clearly  was  meant  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  many  veterans  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  competitive 
with  their  nonveteran  peers.  Limiting 
these  additional  months  of  entitlement 
to  luidergraduate  courses  is  preventing 
and  will  continue  to  prevent  many  vet- 
erans from  having  the  opportimity  to 
compete  for  the  increasing  number  of 
jobs  which  require  advanced  courses  of 
education. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  catastrophic 
health  insurance  coverage  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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CATASTROPHIC      HEALTH      INSURANCE      FCR      TH« 
UNEMPLOYED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  is  more 
widespi^ead  today  than  anytime  since  tlie 
Great  Depression.  The  prospect  is  for 
further  economic  recession  and  higher 
levels  of  unemployment.  Each  morning 
the  newspapers  can-y  yet  another  set  of 
statistics  that  emphasize  the  dire  nature 
of  the  present  situation. 

The  unemployed  individual  is  not  a 
statistic.  He  is  a  man  who  faces  not  a 
mathematical  field,  but  a  world  turned 
sour.  In  a  matter  of  a  fe^-  months  his 
life  has  been  fundamentally  disrupted. 
He  is  no  longer  able  to  face  the'  future 
with  equanimity,  let  alone  anticipation; 
tomorrow  is  filled  with  fear  and  anxiety. 
Foremost  among  his  fears  is  tlie  fear  of 
illness.  The  prohibitively  high  cost  of 
medical  care  would  make  even  a  rela- 
tively minor  illness  or  opei-ation  finan- 
cially disastrous.  Not  even  the  wealthiest 
famines  can  afford  not  to  have  health 
insurance.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  assist  the  unemployed  to  in- 
sulate themselves  against  the  severe  and 
often  devastating  financial  shocks  asso- 
ciated with  health  care. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  stating 
that  what  I  am  proposing  today  is  not  an 
ideal  answer  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation  in  the  field  of 
health  care.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
need  a  system  of  national  health  insur- 
ance; and  were  such  a  system  in  effect, 
tliere  would  be  no  need  to  enact  what 
can  only  be  viewed  as  stopgap  legislation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  present  crisis  to- 
gether with  the  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  legislation  of  the  sort  I  am  pro- 
posing will  spur  the  Congress  towards 
the  goal  of  establi.'^hing  a  national  health 
policy. 

A  majority  of  working  men  and  women 
carry  some  form  of  health  insurance,  al- 
though it  is  generally  inadequate.  How- 
ever, those  policies  are  almost  invariably 
work-related.  When  the  individual  is  ter- 
minated, his  health  Insurance  usually 
expires  within  a  month.  He  is  then  given 
the  option  of  retaining  a  watered  down 
version  of  the  policy  at  double  or  triple 
the  premium.  Since  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  individual  is  most  vulnerable 
financially,  coverage  usually  lapses. 
Some  union  contracts  provide  for  longer 
carryover  periods,  but  the  final  result  is 
Uie  same. 

There  Is  another  cla.ss  of  worker 
which  does  not  fall  into  tliis  pattern. 
That  is  the  individual  who  has  no  hedge 
against  health-related  expenses  except 
his  job.  On  the  whole,  these  workers 
tend  to  be  the  same  ones  who  are  not 
covered  by  regular  State  unemployment 
programs.  Recent  Federal  legislation  has 
provided  coverage  for  these  groups. 
Since  January  of  this  year,  almost  all 
unemployed  Individuals  are  covered  for 
at  least  26  weeks;  in  most  cases,  cover- 
age extends  for  a  full  52  weeks. 

Tlie  legislation  I  am  introducing  is  un- 
complicated in  conception  and,  compar- 
atively, easy  to  administer.  It  eschews 
continuing  an  individual's  existing 
health  insurance  program  at  govern- 
ment expense  because  that  invokes  two 
major  inequities.  First,  assistance  would 


be  extended  to  tlie  unemployment  in  a 
pattern  which  Is  inverse  to  i-eal  need. 
Indivjiduals  with  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive health  care  insurance  would 
be  given  more  assistance  than  those  less 
fortunate.  Second,  the  plight  of  individ- 
uals who  have  no  job-connected  health 
insurance  is  ignored.  All  the  unemployed 
should  be  aided — equally  and  irrespec- 
tive of  any  prior  health  insurance  policy. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
unemployed  .should  be  covered  by  part  A 
oi  medicare.  Tills  is  a  more  equitable 
.solution  to  Uie  proolem. 

It  is  ako  fraught  with  ofi-sotling  diiTi- 
culties.  First,  fundamental  administra- 
tive problems  are  connected  with  certi- 
fication of  individuals  for  medicare. 
What  is  required  now  is  immediate  re- 
lief; I  fear  that  the  medicare  approach 
will  involve  lengthy  and  inflexible  ad- 
niinislrative  procedures  that  will  not  be 
responsive  to  immediate  needs.  Second  is 
the  cost  factor;  even  by  conservative  es- 
timates, it  would  be  an  oitremely  ex- 
pensive program. 

My  legislation  builds  from  the  work- 
ing assumption  that  what  the  unem- 
ployed need  most  immediately  is  protec- 
tion against  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses. What  frightens  most  people  dur- 
ing this  very  insecure  and  anxiety-ridden 
period  is  the  prospect  of  illness  or  acci- 
dent lequirinp  hospitalization,  opera- 
tions, extended  care,  or  rehabilitation 
therapy.  In  other  words,  the  big,  expen- 
sive items  that  would  be  absolutely  ruin- 
ous but  which  are  also  absolutely  c.s.^en- 
tial. 

I  litive  borrowed  the  catastrophic  Ul- 
nes.s  section  of  the  national  healtli  in- 
surance proposal  introduced  last  Con- 
pre-'s  by  Senators  Long  and  Ribicoff  to 
use  as  a  standard  for  minimal  coverage 
under  this  bill.  However,  to  make  the 
plan  more  relevant  to  the  financial  sit- 
uation of  the  unemployed,  I  have  funda- 
mentally altered — in  monetary  terms — 
the  defuiition  of  what  constitutes  a  cat- 
astrophic illness. 

Pull  hospitalization  coverage  begins 
on  the  16th  day  of  In-patient  hospital 
care,  as  opposed  to  the  61st  day  under 
the  original  plan.  If  the  average  hospital 
cost  per  day  is  approximately  $100,  the 
family  would  be  responsible  for  $1500  be- 
fore the  coverage  came  into  effect.  The 
total  amoimt  of  payments  for  physicians' 
sei-vlces  and  other  medical  services  would 
be  $100  in  1974  dollars,  while  the  limit  on 
copayments  would  be  $500.  Thus,  the  no- 
tion of  what  is  catastrophic  has  been 
scaled  down  to  an  approximate  threshold 
of  $3,000. 

The  parameters  of  the  catastrophic  in- 
surance coverage  are  mandated  by  this 
legislation;  implementation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  left  to  the  States.  They  are  re- 
quired to  enter  into  agreements  with  pri- 
vate carriers  to  provide  the  mandated 
coverage.  The  dm-ation  of  benefits  would 
coincide,  as  would  eligibility,  with  cov- 
erage under  State  and  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  statutes.  States 
would  be  reimbm^d  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  coverage  and  for  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  program. 

Fimdlng  would  be  provided  through 
general  revenues.  A  special  catastrophic 
health  ln.surance  trust  fund  for  the  un- 


employed would  be  created  within  the 
Treasur:>'  tJiat  would  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  any  social  .security  or  medicare 
ftmds.  The  program  would  terminate  3 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  congressional  review 
and  extension  if  economic  conditions 
warrant. 

This  legislation  is  no  panacea  either 
for  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  or  for 
ilie  Sony  state  of  American  healUi 
care  delivei-y.  It  is,  however,  a  reason- 
able alternative  which  provides  an  e.s- 
.•-■ential  level  of  assistance  to  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  American  society  dur- 
ing a  period  of  competing  social  d.^- 
niands.  It  is  not  an  unreasonably  ex- 
liensive  iJiOgram,  nor  would  It  create  aiv 
administrative  nightmares.  It  avoids 
glaring  inequities,  and  favors  no  group 
among  the  unemployed  more  than  aiiv 
other. 

My  proposal  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance 
program.  But  it  is  a  measure  that  is  es- 
sential to  deal  with  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic crisi.s  and  the  great  human  suffer- 
ing that  it  has  generated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
tollows: 

S.  970 
nr  ii  rnu'iod  by  the  ScTiat-;  and  Hoiii,  of 
Rpljrrsp7itatirr.s  of  the  United  States  of  Avipt. 
ua  in  coiigrrss  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1^26  Of  l!ie  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
addiiij,'  at  Die  end  thereof  the  followinc  ne-.v 
subsection: 

"(J)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  forp^olni; 
provisions  of  this  section  or  any  piovKirMis 
of  title  XVIII — 

•■(A)    every  Individual  who — 
'■(1)  is  unemployed. 

"(ii)  is  not.  and  upon  filing  anv  appiopri- 
atf  application  would  not  be,  entitled  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  hospijal  in- 
surance benefits,  and 

"(Hi)  is  not  the  dependent  spouse  (i.s  de- 
tii  ed  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary),  and 

■(B)  every  individual  who  Is  the  depend- 
ent spouse  or  dependent  child  (as  defined 
In  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  clause  (A), 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  biiie- 
flts  under  title  XX  for  each  calendar  month 
for  which  the  conditions  prescribed  in  clause 
(A)  or  dau-e  (Bi,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■|2)  An  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  b.- 
unemployed  for  a  calendar  month  only  it 
for  the  first  week  which  e/ids  in  such  month 
such  individual  has  established,  under  a 
State  or  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law.  entitlement  to  weekly  benefits  under 
such  law.  For  the  purpases  of  the  precedinj.- 
sentence,  an  individual  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  havhig  failed  to  establish  entitlement  to 
a  weekly  benefit  under  .such  law  for  any' 
week  if  a  benefit  for  such  week  is  not  pay- 
able to  him  solely  because  he  was  unable 
to  work  because  of  Ulness  or  disease  U  such 
Uidividual  received  a  weekly  benefit  under 
such  law  for  the  week  precedhig  the  first  week 
he  was  unable  to  work  because  of  illness  or 
disease." 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  XIX  the  followini- 
new  title: 

•TITLE  XX.— CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

"DE.SCRIPTION     OF     PROGRAM 

Si.<;   2001.  The  Insurance  program  esiab- 
UKhed     by     this    title    provides    protection 
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against  the  high  cost  of  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses for  the  unemployed  and  establishes 
the  conditions  Individuals  must  meet  to  be- 
come entitled  thereto. 

"ELiciBiLmr 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  States  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
costs  and  administration  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  programs  which  provide  health 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  a  State  shall  have  in  effect  an 
agreement  with  insurance  carriers  within 
such  State  that  such  insurance  carriers  shall 
provide  for  payments  for  health  services  as 
described  In  section  2003  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  226(J). 

"scope    op    BENEPrrS 

'•Sec.  2003.  (a)  The  benefits  provided  to 
an  individual  by  the  insurance  program 
under  this  title  shall  be — 

"(1)  hospital  Insurance  benefits  which 
shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have  pay- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  an  individual  for — 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (b) ) ; 

"(B)  post  hospital  extended  care  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(1)  but  only  if 
with  respect  to  at  least  one  of  the  three 
days  of  hospitalization  required  by  such  sec- 
tion payment  may  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2004(a)  (1)  (A)  for  services  furnished  on 
each  day) ; 

"(C)  home  health  services  (as  defined  in 
section  1861  (m)): 

"(D)  outpatient  phy.sical  therapy  .^pr-.ices 
(as  defined  in  section  1861  (p)); 

"(E)  medical  and  other  health  sprvices  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (s),  but  subject  to 
the  limitation  and  conditions  described  in 
section   1832(a)(2)(B)):   and 

"(2)  mediCHl  Insurance  benefits  which 
shall  consist  of  entitlement  to  have  payment 
made  to  an  individual  or  on  his  behalf  for — 

"(A)  medical  and  other  health  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861  (s) ) ; 

"(B)  services  of  the  type  described  in  sec- 
tion 1814(d)(1)  for  which  payment  cannot 
be  made  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  solely  be- 
cause the  hospital  does  not  elect  to  claim 
payment,  but  only  if  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1814(d)  (2)  (B)  or  section  1835(b)  (2)  (B) 
are  met) ; 

"(C)  services  described  In  section  1814(f). 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  previous 
provisions  of  this  section  no  payment  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred 
for  Items  or  services  if  pursuant  to  section 
1862  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  payment  may  not 
be  made  for  such  expenses  under  title 
XVIII. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  this  section  no  payment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  for 
items  and  services  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (a)(1)(B)  for  any  individual  over 
and  above  those  provided  under  .section 
18t2(a)(2). 

"PAYMENTS.  OEDtTCTIBLES  AND  COINSURANCE 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  States  from  the  Federal  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the  Un- 
employed, in  the  case  of  each  individual  who 
is  covered  under  the  Insurance  program  es- 
tablished by  this  title  and  Incurs  expense 
for  services  with  respect  to  which  benefits 
are  payable  under  this  title,  amounts  equal 
to— 

"(1)(A)  in  the  case  of  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2003(a)(1), 
the  r  osonable  cost  of  such  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (v))  furnished  after 
the  15th  day  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(b))  to  such  In- 
dividual m  any  calendar  year,  reduced  by 
a  coinsurance  amount   (subject  to  subsec- 


tion (e) )  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
patient hospital  deductible  (as  determined 
under  section  1813(b)(2))  for  each  day 
after  such  15th  day  on  which  such  Individual 
Is  fvtrnished  such  services,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  days  on  which  such  individual 
was  an  inpatient  of  a  hospital  in  the  last 
3  months  of  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  which  were  included  in  the  15-day  period 
for  which  no  benefits  were  payable  during 
such  calendar  year  shall  be  included  in  de- 
termining such  15-day  period:  and 

"  ( 11 )  the  reduction  under  this  sentence  for 
any  day  shall  not  exceed  the  charges  Im- 
posed for  that  day  with  respect  to  such 
individual  for  services  (and  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  the  customary  charges  for  such  serv- 
ices are  graded  in  the  charges  so  imposed, 
such  customary  charges  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  charges  so  imposed ) ; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  services  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  section  2003(a)  (1),  the 
reasonable  costs  of  such  services  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (v))  reduced  by  a  co- 
insurance amount  (subject  to  subsection 
(e) )  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  inpatient 
hospital  deductible  (as  determined  under 
section  1813(b)(2))  for  each  day  on  which 
such  individual  Is  furnished  such  services: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  services  described  in 
subparagraphs  (c).  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
2003(a)(1),  80  percent  of  the  reasonable 
costs  of  the  services  (as  determined  under 
.section  1861  (v))  and  subject  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section:  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  services  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  2003,  80  percent 
of  the  reasonable  charges  for  such  services 
(stibject  to  subsection  (e) ) . 
For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  any 
individual  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
thl.s  title  and  to  ho.spital  insvirance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  shall  be  deemed 
in  the  ca.se  of  services  described  in  section 
2003(a)(1)(A)  to  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
made  only  under  this  title  when  such  serv- 
ices are  furnished  after  the  15th  day  of  In- 
patient hospital  services  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1861(b) )  to  such  Individual  in  any  cal- 
endar year. 

"(b)  Before  applying  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  individual  during  any 
calendar  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  such  Individual  during 
such  year  including  any  expenses  incurred 
for  medical  Insurance  benefits  provided  un- 
der part  B  of  title  XVIXI  (which  would  but 
for  this  subsection  constitute  incurred  ex- 
penses from  which  benefits  payable  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  determinable)  shall  be  reduced  by  de- 
ductible of  $1,000;  except  that — 

••(1)  the  amount  of  the  deductible  for 
such  calendar  year  as  so  determined  shall 
first  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  individual  in  the 
last  three  months  of  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  applied  toward  such  Individual's 
deductible  under  this  section  for  such  pre- 
ceding year,  and 

"(2)  any  such  expenses  so  incurred  by 
other  members  of  such  Individual's  family 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  Incurred  by 
such  individual. 

For  the  purpo.ses  of  paragraph  (2),  a  family 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  individuals  (1) 
one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  title  bf  reason  of  section  202(a)  (1)  (A) 
or  (B),  (11)  such  others  of  whom  are  so  en- 
titled by  reason  of  section  2002(a)  (1)  (C)  or 
(D),  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  indi- 
viduals Included  under  clause  (1)  and  (11) 
are  living  In  a  place  of  residence  maintained 
by  one  or  more  of  them  as  his  or  her  own 
home. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  between  JtUy  1 
and  October  1,  1975,  and  each  year  there- 
after determine  and  promulgate  the  deducti- 
ble which  shall  be  applicable  for  purposes  of 
subsection   (b)    In  the  succeeding  calendar 


year.  Such  deductibles  shall  be  equal  to 
whichever  is  higher — 

"(1)   $1,000,  or 

"(2)  $1,000  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the 
component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
June  of  the  year  in  which  such  determina- 
tion is  made  and  promulgated  which  repre- 
sents fees  for  physician^s  services  to  such 
component  of  such  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  month  of  June  1974,  with  such  prod- 
uct, if  not  a  multiple  of  $50  being  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $50. 

"(d)  Payment  for  services  under  this  title 
shall  also  be  subject  to  limitations  described 
in  section  1812  (c)  and  (e)  and  section  1813 
(c)  and  (e). 

"(e)  Whenever  the  total  of  any  coinsur- 
ance amounts  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A) 
or  (B)  and  any  deductible  under  subsection 
(a)  (2)  and  (3)  which  is  required  to  be 
paid  by  an  individual  under  this  title  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $500  in  any  calendar  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  any  such  amounts  as  are 
in  excess  of  $500  during  such  calendar  year. 

"CONDITIONS  OF  AND  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENT 
FOR    SERVICES 

•Sec.  2005.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  pay- 
ment may  be  made  for  services  described 
in  section  2003  ( a )  ( 1 ) ,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1814.  1815,  1816,  1833  (f)  and  1835  shaU 
apply. 

•'(b)  To  the  extent  that  payment  may  be 
made  for  services  described  in  section  2003 
(a)  (2),  the  provisions  of  section  1842  shall 
apply. 

"applicability  of  certain  provisions  op 
title  xviii 

"Sec.  2006.  The  provisions  of  section  1861 
(except  subsection  (a)  and  (y)),  1866,  1867, 
1869.  1870.  1871,  1872,  1J173,  1874,  and  1875 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  title  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  with 
respect  to  title  XVIII. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  are  applicable  to  title  XVIII. 

"federal      catastrophic    .health      INStntANCE 
TRUST    FUND    FOR   THE    UNEMPLOYED 

"Sec  2007.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Unemployed  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'trust  fund'). 
The  trust  fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts 
as  may  be  deposited  in,  or  appropriated  to, 
such  fund  as  provided  in  this  part.  There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  trust  fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  2  succeeding  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tills  title.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  trust  fund,  such 
amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
■the  taxes,  specified  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
paid  to  or  deposited  into. the  Treasury;  and 
proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
taxes  specified  In  such  sentence. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  trust  fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
'board  of  trustees  of  the  trust  fund'  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'board 
of  trustees'),  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Managing  Trus- 
tee'). The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
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shall  serve  as  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet 
not  less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar 
year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  to — 
"(1)  hold  the  trust  fund; 
"(2)  report  to  the  Congre.ss  not  later  than 
the  lirst  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  trust  fund  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected 
operation  and  status  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  the  next  2  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  the  trust  fund  is  unduly 
small;  and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed 
In  managing  the  trust  fund,  and  recom- 
mend changes  in  such  policies,  including 
necessary  changes  in  the  provisions  of  law 
which  govern  the  way  In  which  the  trust 
fund  Is  to  be  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Uiclude  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  trust 
fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  income  to,  and 
disbursements  to  be  made  from,  the  trust 
fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and  a  statement 
of  the  actuarial  status  of  the  trust  fund. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  invest  such  portion  of  the  trust 
fund  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  Investments 
may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  such 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original 
issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase 
of  outstanding  obligations  at  the  market 
price.  The  puroofe  for  which  obligations  of 
the  United  States  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at 
par  of  public-debt  obligations  for  purchase 
by  the  trust  fund.  Such  obligations  issued 
for  purchase  by  the  trust  fund  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  trust  fund  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  (computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee  on 
the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  Issue)  on  all  marketable  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which 
are  not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  4  years  from  the  end  of  such 
calendar  month;  except  that  where  such 
average  market  yield  is  not  a  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of 
interest  on  such  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  such  market  yield.  The  Managing 
Trustee  may  purchase  other  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  on  original  Issue  or  at 
the  marke*  price,  only  where  he  determines 
that  the  purchase  of  such  other  obligations 
Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

"(d)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  trust 
fund  (except  public  debt  obligations  issued 
exclusively  to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  public  debt  obligations  may 
be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

"(e)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited 
to  and  form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   FOB    CONTINOENCT   RESERVE 

"Sec.  2008.  In  order  to  assure  prompt  pay- 
ment of  benefits  provided  under  this  tiUo 


and  the  administrative  expenses  thereunder 
during  the  early  months  of  the  program 
established  by  this  title,  and  to  provide  a 
contingency  reserve,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  re- 
main available  for  the  2  calendar  years  im- 
mediately following  December  31,  1975,  for 
repayable  advances  (without  interest)  to  the 
trust  fund,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  benefits  estimated  to  be  paid 
under  this  title  in  each  of  such  calendar 
years.". 

(b)  Section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "title  XVUI"  the  first 
time  it  appears  the  following:  "and  the  Fed- 
eral Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Unemployed  established  by 
title  XX"; 

(2)  Inserting  after  "title  XVUI"  each  time 
it  appears  therein  after  the  first  time  the 
foUowing:  "and  title  XX". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  are  repealed. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  971.  A  bill  authorizing  further  ap- 
propi-iations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  ai-ts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
This  bill  would  extend  indefinitely  the 
authority  for  the  Interior  Department 
to  pay  for  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Perfoi-ming  Ai-ts  here  in  Washing- 
ton. This  includes  a  portion  of  the  secu- 
rity, utilities,  and  janitorial  costs. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  studying  the  financial  status  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  This  2-year  study, 
which  should  be  available  to  the  Con- 
gress next  month,  will  assess  questions 
such  as  the  adequacy  of  the  formula  for 
determining  the  nontheatrlcal  costs  of 
the  Center  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Kennedy  Center's  auditing  system. 

Once  this  report  is  available,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act 
on  this  proposal  so  that  the  question  is 
decided  before  the  present  authorization 
expires  on  June  30,  1975. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Senate 
traditionally  shuns  authorization  that 
are  indefinite  in  cost  and  period.  I  agree 
that  such  Indeterminate  authorizations 
are  unwise,  and  I  would  assume  that  the 
Senate  will  limit  this  authorization  In 
time  and  dollars. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President's  budget  requests  $2,575,000  for 
the  Kennedy  Center  during  fiscal  year 
1976;  the  fiscal  year  1975  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2,500,000. 

To  explain  more  fully  the  need  for  this 
bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


U.S.  Department  op  thk  Interior, 
WasMngton,  D.C.,  February  13,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "Authorizing  further  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  art-s 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes." 
We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  10  of  the  Public  Buildings  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (86  Stat.  216,  222),  approved 
June  16,  1972,  added  a  new  subsection  (e) 
to  .section  6  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act,  as  amended.  The  new  subsection  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acthig 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  to  pro- 
vide maintenance,  security,  information,  in- 
terpretation, janitorial,  and  all  other  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  It  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  func- 
t  ions,  but  only  for  the  fiscal .  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Section  6  was  further  amended 
on  July  10,  1973  by  Public  Law  93-67  (87 
Stat.  161)  which  authorized  sums  to  carry 
out  the  nonperformlng  arts  functions  of  the 
Center  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
appi-oprlation  authorization  in  subsection 
G(C)  to  delete  the  language  limiting  the  au- 
thorization to  fiscal  year  1975,  thus  permit- 
I  ing  the  National  Park  Service  to  continue  to 
receive  appropriations  after  1975  for  carrying 
out  the  nonperformlng  arts  functions  for  the 
Center. 

On  October  4,  1972,  this  Department  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Kennedy  Center  whereby  In- 
terpretation and  information  services,  main- 
tenance services,  and  utilities  and  Janitorial 
.services,  as  related  to  the  nonperformlng  arts 
functions,  would  be  supplied  by  the  Secre- 
tary. ^ 

•The  amounts  authorized  by  the  Julv  1973. 
amendment  were:  FY  1974.  $2,400,000:  and 
FY  1975,  $2,500,000.  At  the  time  the  $2,400.- 
000  for  FY  1974  was  authorized  on  July  10. 
1973,  the  electric  bill  for  the  Center  was 
running  approximately  $60,000  per  mouth, 
or  $720,000  per  year.  The  blU  is  now  aver- 
aging $82,400  per  month,  while  the  use  of 
electric  energy  at  the  Center  has  been  re- 
duced by  30  percent.  This  results  in  an  an- 
nual cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  National 
Park  Service  share  of  that  cost  Is  about 
$670,000.  A  year  ago,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice share  of  the  annual  cost  was  $482,000. 
In  addition.  PEPCO  is  seeking  a  fiu'ther  rale 
increase  of  about  20  percent.  We  have  re- 
duced the  lighting  at  the  Center  as  much 
as  possible,  while  still  permitting  continued 
use  of  the  building. 

The  $100,000  increase  In  fiscal  year  1975 
over  fiscal  year  1974  has  been  completely 
absorbed  with  a  wage  board  and  classified 
pay  Increase  in  excess  of  6  percent  and  a 
police  salary  increase  of  16  percent. 

In  addition,  the  amounts  authorized  did 
not  provide  for  replacement  of  items  such 
as  floor  carpeting  and  wall  covering  and 
equipment  for  the  mechanical  plant.  It  Is 
now  necessary  to  make  some  replacements  of 
the  floor  carpeting  and  wall  covering,  which 
will  cost  approximately  $1(X),000  per  year. 

We  have  determined,  that  unless  the  pres- 
ent limitation  Is  removed,  the  existing  In- 
crease of  $188,000  for  electricity,  plus  the 
pending  rate  increase,  can  only  be  absorbed 
through  termination  of  the  security  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  theaters  during  the  day, 
and  through  termination  of  the  Park  Service 
interpretation  booths  In  each  of  the  halls  and 
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on  the  roof-top.  All  interpretation  at  the 
Center  would  thvts  be  left  to  the  Friends  of 
the  Kennedy  Center,  although  we  would  bo 
able  to  continue  to  develop  and  coordlnat« 
audio  services  and  hand-out  materials.  This 
public  interpretive  program  is  presently  sim- 
ilar in  quality  to  the  program  for  other  me- 
morials in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  such 
as  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson  Memorials.  No  Increase  in 
the  level  of  public  service  Is  proposed,  except 
during  the  3-month  period  when  Bicenten- 
nial visitation  wUl  be  at  the  highest  level. 

The  only  alternative  to  these  cutbacks 
would  be  to  close  the  Center  one  day  a 
week.  This  action  would  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  would 
require    considerable    advance    notice. 

We  believe  that  these  alternatives  are  in- 
apprc.iriate  for  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
official  memorial  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  a  Center  of  National  reputation 
and  importance.  Visitation  at  the  Center 
continues  to  exceed  2.5  million  annually, 
and  the  Center  attracts  15,000  to  20.000  visi- 
tors per  day  during  the  peak  periods. 

We  urge  timely  and  favorable  action  on 
the  enclosed  proposal  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  the  appropriation 
authorization  with  which  the  proposed  bill 
deals. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 

presentation   of   this   draft    bill    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Curtis  Bohlen, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  972.  A  bill  to  provide  scholarships 
for  the  dependent  children  of  public 
safety  oflScers  who  are  the  victims  of 
homicide  while  performing  their  official 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
most  underpaid  employees  in  this  Nation 
are  the  peace  officers  and  firemen  who 
serve  in  our  local  commimities.  These 
public  servants  who  are  underpaid  often 
die  in  the  line  of  duty  without  adequate 
benefits  or  protection  for  their  surviving 
families.  This  is  so  because  being  under- 
paid they  cannot  afford  the  death  and 
disability  insurance  policies  which  re- 
quire a  higher  premium  payment  for  in- 
surance because  of  the  'high  risk"  na- 
ture of  their  public  service.  Policemen 
and  firemen  should  not  have  to  sacrifice 
both  in  salary  and  in  benefits  just  be- 
cause they  are  public  servants,  but  they 
are  doing  so  because  of  their  convictions 
and  their  desires  to  provide  a  better  com- 
munity in  wliich  each  of  us  can  live. 

To  those  who  give  their  lives  in  this 
public  service  we  owe  some  responsibility 
to  insure  the  future  of  their  dependents, 
a  future  which  will  be  placed  In  jeop- 
'ardy  because  the  provider  lost  his  life  for 
our  protection.  The  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Act  which  I  introduce  to- 
day will  provide  at  least  some  assurances 
for  the  future  of  the  children  of  public 
safety  officers.  With  the  passage  of  this 
bill  those  public  servants  can  at  least 
go  to  work  with  the  assurance  that  their 
children's  future  will  be  provided  for 
should  they  lose  their  life  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  only  assur- 
ances for  some  future  for  these  children 


is  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Po- 
lice officers  and  firemen  are  higlily 
trained,  skilled,  arid  professional  individ- 
uals who  axe  imderpaid  for  their  dedi- 
cation. Certainly  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  jeopardize  their  children's  fu- 
ture any  longer  in  service  to  their  com- 
munities when  that  jeopardy  can  be 
avoided  simply  by  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  immediate  committee  and 
Senate  consideration  of  the  Public 
Safety  Officers  Memorial  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and 
•  Mr.  McClure)  : 

S.J.  Res.  46.  A  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 5-11, 1975.  as  "Newspaper  Week"  and 
also  designating  October  11,  1975,  as 
"Newspaper  Carrier  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
once  each  year  for  nearly  a  half  century 
the  newspapers  of  -this  coimtry  have 
observed  during  1  week  in  October 
"Newspaper  Week"  and  "Newspaper 
Carrier  Day."  These  observances  have 
been  recognized  by  Presidential  procla- 
mation following  passage  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

•  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Con- 
gress this  year  .should  recognize  "News- 
paper Week"  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 5-11  and  "Carrier  Day,"  Saturday, 
October  11,  because  the  theme  ties  in  well 
with  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press 
diuing  our  two  centuries  of  American 
democracy.  Were  it  not  for  the  ctm- 
tributions  of  the  press  duiing  this  200- 
year  period  and  the  time  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  we  might  not  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  such  an  open  forum 
for  discussion  of  the  actions  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  today. 

The  press  of  this  Nation  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  support  for  the  basic 
freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and  press 
embodied  in  the  first  amendment  since 
the  beginning. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  the  first 
observance  of  Newspaper  Week  developed 
from  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  They 
foresaw  a  continuing  need  for  the  press 
of  America  to  rededicate  itself  each  year 
to  maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
service  to  the  American  people. 

With  1,760  daily  newspapers  serving 
more  than  63.000,000  circulation  and 
7,658  weekly  newspapers  with  more  than 
35.000.000  subscribers.  Americans  enjoy 
a  healthy  and  viable  press. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  serve  millions 
of  families  as  newspaper  carriers  for 
these  newspapers  also  deserve  equal  con- 
sideration. These  young  people  supply 
their  customers  with  their  newspapers 
while  at  the  same  time  learning  about 
business  servi<?e,  thrift  and  thorough- 
ness. Few  people  realized  that  they  earn 
almost  $800  million  yearly  which  is  put 
toward  educational  and  other  personal 
needs. 


I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  resolu- 
tion honoring  the  American  newspaper 
carriers.  I  urge  its  early  passage  In  order 
to  facilitate  observance  of  their  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Amei-ican  Bicentennial. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.J.  Res.  47.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  annu- 
ally the  last  Friday  of  April  as  "National 
Arbor  Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL   ARBOR   DAY    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  tree 
planting  ceremonies  to  symbolize  man's 
bond  with  nature  are  probably  as  old  as 
civilization  itself.  Arbor  Day,  however,  is 
purely  an  American  idea  which  had  its 
origins  in  the  treeless  prairies  of  Ne- 
braska. There,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  Julius  Sterling  Morton  took 
squatter's  rights  in  1854  and  started 
planting  trees.  Throughout  Nebraska,  he 
spread  the  message  to  other  farmers — 
that  trees  are  a  source  of  protection,  of 
permanence,  of  fuel  and  building  mate- 
rials, and  of  beauty.  He  also  recognized 
the  educational,  social,  and  spiritual 
value  of  tree  planting. 

In  1872,  as  president  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  Morton  introduced 
a  resolution  to  designate  one  day  in  April 
as  State  Arbor  Day.  Nebraskans  espoused 
the  resolution  enthusiastically  and 
planted  more  than  a  million  trees  that 
first  Arbor  Day.  The  idea  was  soon 
adopted  in  surrounding  States,  and  by 
1920,  Arbor  Day  observance  had  spread 
to  45  States  and  territorial  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  several 
foreign  countries.  People  of  all  ages  and 
callings  participated  in  tree  planting  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  new  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  trees  inspired  signifi- 
cant conservation  legislation. 

Our  environment  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  since  the  first  Arbor 
Day.  The  frontier  setting  of  that  first 
observance  has  yielded  to  urban  develop- 
ment and  subm-ban  sprawl.  The  Nebras- 
kan  pioneers  who  overcame  the  desola- 
tion and  hostility  of  their  environment 
by  planting  trees  have  been  replaced  by 
city  dwellers  and  modem  farmers.  But 
these  new  pioneers  confront  another  sort 
of  desolation — ^that  caused  by  the  con- 
tinuous encroachment  of  man  on  nature. 
Our  natural  environment  has  largely 
been  conquered,  and  now  its  gradual  de- 
pletion poses  a  serious  threat.  Man  has 
again  begun  to  realize  that  his  survival 
depends  upon  the  survival  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  us  to  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  nature  and  its  conservation. 
What  better  way  for  us  to  affirm  this 
commitment  than  to  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  as  National  Arbor  Day.  In 
the  92d  Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  have 
introduced  the  Senate  version  of  legis- 
lation which  designated  the  last  Friday 
in  April  1972,  as  Arbor  Day.  That  date 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  observance  in  Nebraska.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  a  national  observ- 
ance every  year,  an  annual  pledge  of  all 
Americans  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
earth.  Therefore,  I  am  today  Introduc- 
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ing  a  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  each 
April  as  National  Arbor  Day.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  holiday  will  attain  its 
well-deserved  importance  and  will  sym- 
bolize our  ongoing  responsibility  to  our 
environment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  framework  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy  and  priorities  for 
science  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bavh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  357,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  to  $4,800  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  benefits  thereunder. 

S.     425 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  425,  the  Foreign  Investment  Act  of 
1975. 

S.     448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  a 
waiver  by  the  Attorney  General,  of  cer- 
tain grounds  for  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion, for  an  offense  in  connection  with 
possession  only  of  marihuana. 

S.     551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  (S.  551),  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  recycling  of  used  oil, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  566,  a  bill  to 
provide  authority  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  place  two  statues  in  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  Capitol. 


Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  625,  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Health  Benefits  Act  of  1975. 

S.    660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker),  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  660,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1975. 

S.    667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  667,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  the  preservation  and 
rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings  and 
structures  and  the  rehabilitation  of  other 
property,  and  for  other  puiposes. 


tyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  863, 
the  Local  Rail  Services  Act  of  1975. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  02 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  92,  a  resolution  direct- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
to  identify  laws  in  their  jurisdictions 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  to  make  suggestions  for  changes 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  10,  to  provide  for  the 
selection  of  members  of  minority  groups 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  their 
•likenesses  for  placement  in  the  Capitol. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  584,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  cor- 
rect certain  inequities  in  the  crediting  of 
National  Guard  technician  service  in 
connection  with  civil  service  retirement 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)   the 


S.    697 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Humphrey. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  697,  to 
improve  agricultural  yields  in  the  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soybean  Research  Institute 
jointly  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

S.    718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  718,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  744.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration to  assure  the  utilization  of  MHD 
(magnetdhydrodynamics)  to  assist  in 
meeting  our  national  energy  needs. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  744,  supra. 

S.     805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  805,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  5(c)  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act. 

S.     862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  862.  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act'  to 
provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain  drugs 
under  part  A  of  the  health  insurance 
program  established  by  title  XVIII  of 
such  act. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
TECrr  TUNA  AND  OTHER  FISH  IN 
THE  EASTERN  TROPICAL  PACIFIC 

(Referred  to  the  Committae  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  which  will 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  submit  a  report  which  should 
greatly  assist  the  Congress. 

The  continuing  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Ecuador  over  the  seiz- 
ure of  American  tuna  fishing  vessels  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  hsis  tost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  millions  of  dollars  and  has 
caused  over  135  American  fishing  ves- 
sels to  be  detained  in  a  foreign  port. 

The  situation  has  dramatically  esca^ 
la  ted  during  the  last  2  months  to  the 
point  now  where  American  fishermen 
have  not  only  been  subjected  to  severe 
and  unreasonable  financial  penalties,  but 
as.saults  have  been  made  to  their  persons, 
thefts  have  been  reported  of  tlieir  be- 
longings, and  numerous  other  indignities 
have  taken  place. 

The  United  States  must  stop  ignoring 
these  injustices  and  not  stand  idly  by 
while  another  nation  abuses  our  fisher- 
men and  their  right  to  earn  a  decent  liv- 
ing. We  must  not  continue  an  embar- 
rassing precedent  which  has  shown  other 
nations  that  we  will  not  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  must  work  the  oceans  to  help 
feed  this  Nation. 

We  must  take  serious  and  forthright 
action.  The  resolution  looks  toward  the 
possibility  of  economic  and  other  non- 
military  sanction  against  Ecuador  in  an 
attempt  to  end  the  acts  of  piracy.  Hope- 
fully this  resolution  will  be  a  base  for 
action  and  the  forthcoming  report  will 
act  as  a  catalyst  for  settlement  of  this 
dispute  which  has  lasted  far  too  long  and 
cost  this  country  too  much  in  unjust 
fines. 

I  mge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  with 
Senators  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Cranston, 
Tower.  Symington.  Philip  Hart,  Hol- 
lings, Fong,  Bentsen.  and  myself  in  sup- 
porting this  most  Important  resolution. 
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The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  99 

Whereas  the  tunas  represent  a  high  pro- 
tein food  resource  that  is  of  great  value  to 
the  world  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Where.^s  the  Go'i^ess  enacted  the  Tuna 
Con'.eations  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (76 
Stit.  923)  to  Implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  which  was  coii- 
cliidcd  in  1949, 

WhereM  since  1966,  the  Inter-Aniericau 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  has  recom- 
mended, on  the  basis  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions, proposals  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  to  such  Convention  dehlgned  to  keep 
the  populations  of  Yellowfln  Tuna  at  levels 
of  abundance  which  will  permit  the  maxi- 
mum sustained  catch. 

Whereas  since  1266  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  party  to 
the  Inter-Amprican  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion have  agreed  to  regulate  their  citizens 
and  vessels  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  tlie  tuna  conserva- 
tion recommendations  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  Ecuador  Joined 
the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion in  1961  and  then  denounced  the  Con- 
vention effective   August    1968, 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ecuador  dur- 
ing the  period  1961  through  1974,  and  most 
recently  on  January  25.  January  28  and 
February  I,  1975.  has  seized  136  fishing  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  on  the  beisis  of 
rights  or  clnims  on  the  high  sens  which  are 
not   recognized  by  the  United  States, 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Ecuador  mid 
the  United  States  of  America  engage  in  ex- 
tensive tmde:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Congress  hereby  expresses 
Its  grave  concern  with  respect  to  the  actions 
of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  which  have 
directly  and  indirectly  affected  tuna  fishing 
operations  within  the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean 
in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances  which 
have  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
tuna  conservation  program,  and  further,  that 
the  Government  of  Ecuador,  by  its  actions, 
has  adversely  affected  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  tuna  fishery  of  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific  in  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  has  seized  tuna  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  rights  or  claims  In  the  high  seas  which 
are  not  recognized  by  the  United  States  or 
by  International  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
hereby  directed  to  determine  and  report  to 
the  Congress  what  action  can  be  taken  to 
promote  international  compliance  with  con- 
servation measures  established  by  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  an 
international  commission  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  to  include  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

(Da  determination  whether  the  provisions 
of  Section  8  of  the  FHshermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (85  Stat.  786)  should  now  be 
invoked,  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
invoked,  whether  It  should  be  amended  to 
more  clearly  apply  to  countries  that  seize 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
rights  or  claims  lu  the  high  seas  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  and  whether  It 
should  be  amended  to  include  products  in 
addition  to  fisheries  products;  and 

(2)  a  study  of  what  other  unilateral  steps 
or  international  measures  can  be  taken  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  this  Senate  resolu- 
tion. incUidlng  bilateral  talks  with  Ecuador; 
and 

(3)  an  examination  of  trade  agreements 
with  Ecuador  In  the  light  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Senate  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     25 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalp,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
2.5.  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
<S.  598),  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Tenncs.see  (Mr.  B.aker)  was 
added  as  a  co'^ponsor  of  amendment  No. 
25,  supra. 


irOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON    EFTS 
MORATORIUIVI    BILL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  245,  a  bill  to  impose  a  temporary  legis- 
lative moratorium  on  electronic  fund 
transfer  systems,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on 
March  14,  in  room  5302,  Diiksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  fiutlier  information 
regarding  this  hearing  should  contact 
Mr.  William  Weber,  room  5300,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  224-7391. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
"FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  will  continue  its 
hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in  So- 
cial Security'"  in  room  4221,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  BuiMing,  at  10  a.m.  on 
March  18  and  19  and  on  March  20  at 
2:30  p.m.  Witnesses  will  deal  with  recent 
appraisals  of  the  future  of  the  social 
security  system  and  will  deal.  In  par- 
ticular, with  the  challenges  posed  to  the 
social  security  system  by  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  Monday,  March  17. 
1975,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232  on  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  expiring  provisions 
of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act  respect- 
ing the  Heart,  Lung,  Blood,  and  Blood 
Vessel  Act  and  the  National  Research 
Act. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mr.  Lee  Goldman,  subcommittee 
staff  director,  at  224-7675. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  LEGIS- 
LATION CREATING  STRATEGIC 
ENERGY  RESERVES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  Armed  Services  will 
hold  joint  hearings  on  legislation  cre- 
ating strategic  energy  reserves  and  au- 
thorizing the  production  of  petroleum 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

The  measures  to  be  considered  at  the 
hearing  include  S.  618  and  titles  I  and  n 


of  S.  594  which  set  forth  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  on  these  subjects,  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  a  joint  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Senator  Cannon  to 
autliorize  increased  production  of  petro- 
leum from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  for  national  defense  purposes. 
S.  677,  the  Strategic  Energy  Reserves  Act 
of  1975,  which  I  have  introduced,  will 
ako  be  considered. 

TcitimDiiy  will  be  received  from  ad- 
niini.-tration  witnesses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  11,  I  announced  2  days  of  field 
hearings  in  Hawaii  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ard  Insular  Affairs  on  Hawaii 
Native  Claims.  These  hearings  are  to  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  on  March  24  at  the  Hono- 
lulu International  Center  in  Honolulu 
and  at  6  p.m.  on  March  25  at  the  Kona- 
waena  Cafetorium  in  Kona. 

I  would  like  to  announce  today  the 
scheduling  of  a  tliird  day  of  hearings  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  requests  to 
testify.  This  hearing  will  be  held  in  the 
Hanalei  District  Court,  Hanalel,  begin- 
ning at  3  p.m.,  March  27.  1975. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should,  by  no  later  than  March  17,  con- 
tact Mr.  Steven  P.  Quarles,  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  3106  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
(202-224-9894) ;  Ms.  Barbara  Sakamoto, 
Office  of  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  1833 
Kalakaua  Avenue,  room  414,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  96815  (808-946-1691),  Ms.  Patsy 
Chung,  Office  of  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong, 
Finance  Factors  Building,  room  702,  195 
S.  King  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813 
(803-538-7011). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THERE  WAS  NO  TIME  FOR  SAIGON'S 
SIDE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  a  professor  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  expressed  to  me  his 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  fui'ther 
aid  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  He 
said  that  based  on  what  he  had  seen 
on  CBS  television,  he  was  convinced  that 
"our  ravaging  of  these  countries  is  in- 
excusable." It  was  rather  uonic  that  he 
should  make  such  statements  to  me  on 
this  morning,  for  just  a  few  minutes 
before  I  had  read  a  column  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  by  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr., 
which  appeared  February  28,  1975.  The 
column  was  entitled  "There  Was  No 
Time  for  Saigon's  Side."  Mr.  Lofton 
pointed  out  in  his  coliunn  that,  when 
Mr.  Tran  Van  Lam,  the  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam's  senate,  appeared 
before  the  National  Press  Club  to  present 
his  country's  cause  for  continued  mili- 
tary aid,  neither  the  CBS,  NBC,  nor  ABC 
^news  networks  bothered  to  give  any 
coverage  to  his  plea.  It  seemed,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lofton,  who  made  inquiries 
of  each  network,  that  they  were  all  too 
busy  covering  "heavy  news"  assignments 
of  the  day. 

CBS  was  covering  the  sentencing  of 
the  Watergate  defendants  and  "chasing 
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reactions"  to  the  sentencing.  There  was 
also  on  CBS  a  report  on  a  speech  In 
Pittsburgh  by  convicted  Watergate  Con- 
spirator Jeb  Magruder — and  a  story 
about  Bebe  Rebozo's  plans  to  turn  the 
former  Florida  White  House  into  a 
monument  to  Richard  Nixon.  This  piece 
included  an  interview  with  an  irate 
neighbor  who  opposed  the  idea. 

According  to  Mr.  Lofton,  on  NBC  the 
same  night  there  was  a  story  about  a 
woman  in  Hesperus,  Colo.,  who  owns  a 
coal  mine  and  is  fighting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment about  it. 

The  rationale  behind  the  NBC  black- 
,  out  of  Mr.  Lam's  talk  was  that — 

It  is  normal  and  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  an  official  of  a  government  should  make 
such  a  pitch  for  his  government. 

Yet  it  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  NBC 
on  their  Sunday  night  pi'ogram  "The 
Loyal  Opposition"  to  present  the  views 
of  two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
who  oppose  aid  to  these  countries  and 
who  contend  that  the  killing  will  stop  if 
we  withdraw  from  the  picture  and  per- 
mit the  Communists  to  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
took  valuable  time  from  their  schedules 
here  and  away  from  their  constituents  at 
home  to  go  to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
and  see  for  themselves  some  of  the  things 
that  are  happening  there.  I  have  been 
impressed  with  some  of  the  press  reports 
of  their  reactions.  Until  I  see  their  own 
reports,  I  will  not  comment  except  to 
say  that  I  will  be  far  more  willing  to 
base  my  judgment  upon  reactions  and 
views  of  those  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  find  some  of  the  facts  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lofton,  which 
I  have  refeiTed  to,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Networks  Were  Bus\-— There  Was  No  Time 

FOR  Saigon's  Side 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Washington. — When  the  Honorable  Trans 
Van  Lam  made  the  case  last  week  for  why  his 
country  should  get  continued  U.S.  Military 
aid,  the  man  who  is  South  Vietnam's  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Mike  Mansfield  rolled  into  one 
stressed  to  his  National  Press  Club  audience 
that  he  spoke  for  a  government  but  not  for 
his  constituency. 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  Lam,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  senate, 
"that  the  Vietnamese  people  ought  to  be 
heard  in  a  debate  which  is  of  total  concern 
to  them." 

But  from  all  practical  purposes — aside  from 
those  of  us  in  the  audience — no  one  heard 
Mr.  Lairi's  side  of  the  argument  because  none 
of  the  three  TV  networks  .showed  up  to  film 
him.  Why?  This  is  what  I  asked  the  networks. 

Monica  Newton,  who  identified  herself  an 
"one  of  the  desk  flunkies"  at  CBS  News,  ex- 
plained that  the  problem  was  one  of  "avall- 
abiilty."  You  know,  she  said,  "we've  Just  com- 
pletely down  to  our  last  man." 

I  said  I  did  not  know,  and  asked  what  those 
people  who  were  available  were  doing  when 
Mr.  Lam  spoke?  She  says  Just  a  minute,  puts 
me  on  hold  and  switches  me  to  Bill  Headline, 
an  assistant  news  director. 

Headline  explains  that  CBS  News  has  six  or 
seven  film  crews  but  they  were  "busy  with 
a  lot  of  other  things."  Like,  Well,  primarily 
at    the    court    for    the   sentencing    of    the 


Watergate  defendants  and  "chasing  reaction" 
to  the  sentencing. 

At  ABC — which  has  five  staff  camera  crews 
and  can  hire  free  cancers  for  any  given  situa- 
tion— assignment  editor  John  Arrowsmith 
explained  the  Ignoring  of  Mr.  Lam's  address 
saying:  "We  Just  had  such  a  heavy  news  day 
that  we  couldn't  get  It." 

The  rationale  behind  the  NBC  News  black- 
ovit  of  Mr.  Lam's  talk  was  the  most  Interest- 
ing. Dina  Modianot,  an  assignment  editor, 
tell.s  me: 

"It  Is  normal  and  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  an  official  of  a  government  should  make 
such  a  pitch  for  his  government.  On  that 
basis,  we  did  not  go."  Presumably  had  Mr. 
Lam  attacked  the  Idea  of  military  aid  for  his 
country,  NBC  News  would  have  been  there. 

Watching  the  network  news  the  night 
after  Mr.  Lam's  talk,  there  were  severs!  "soft" 
stories  which  could  have  either  been  cut 
down  or  eliminated  to  make  way  for  what 
the  President  of  South  Vietnam's  Senate  had 
to  say : 

For  example,  on  CBS — besides  a  brief  re- 
port on  a  speech  in  Pittsbtirgh  by  convicted 
Watergate  conspirator  Jeb  Magruder — there 
w^as  a  story  about  Bebe  Rebozo's  plans  to  turn 
the  former  Florida  White  House  into  a  monn- 
ment  to  Mr.  Nixon.  This  piece  included  an 
interview  with  an  irate  neighbor  opposed  to 
the  idea. 

On  NBC.  this  same  night,  there  was  a  story 
about  a  69-year-old  woman  in  Hesperus, 
Colo.,  who  owns  a  coal  mine  and  is  fighting 
with  the  government  about  it. 

But  the  Honorable  Tran  Van  Lam  should 
not  despair.  Perhaps  if  his  country  falls  to 
the  Communists — and  if  he  can  be  located 
before  he  is  executed — maybe  Walter  Cron- 
kite  will  condescend  to  at  least  a  telephone 
interview  at  wliich  time  Mr.  Lam  can  talk 
about  how  U.S.  military  aid  might  have 
helped  prevent  the  Red  takeover  of  his 
country. 

Who  knows,  with  any  luck  at  all,  the  inter- 
view may  actually  be  broadcast  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News,  assuming  of  course  that  Jeb 
Magruder  makes  no  sueeches  the  same  day. 


INDUSTRY  MOVES  TO  METRICS— 
WITHOUT    CONGRESS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gi-ess  has  been  studying  the  issue  of 
metric  conversion  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  practically  every  year  authorizes 
studies  of  the  question  which  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  tell  us  what  we  al- 
ready know:  That  the  metric  system  is 
simple,  easy  to  understand,  more  effi- 
cient, and  used  by  most  of  the  world. 

Still  there  are  cries  for  Government 
action  to  accomplish  conversion,  no 
doubt  through  the  creation  of  a  metrica- 
tion board  or  agency,  which  will  be  au- 
thorized to  do  more  studies,  issue  regula- 
tions and  guidelines,  and  provide  subsi- 
dies to  minimize  the  impact  of  metrica- 
tion or  industry. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  recent  article 
in  Industry  Week  indicates  that  private 
industry  in  this  country  %  able  to  ac- 
complish something  without  Government 
action.  Even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  through  studying  the  prob- 
lem yet.  30  percent  of  U.S.  industry  has 
already  converted  to  the  metric  system. 
Perhaps  when  the  results  of  the  studies 
are  in,  we  will  fall  into  line  behind  the 
progressive  sector  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Industry   Moves  to  Metrics — Without 

Congress 
(Metrication  was  legalized  in  the  U.S.  in 
1866,  but  since  then  Congress  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  pass  a  conversion  bill — most  recently 
last  summer.  Meanwhile,  about  30  t  of  U.S. 
industry  has  converted.) 

"Metrication  will  never  happen  here."  That 
myth  has  died.  About  half  of  the  top  500  in- 
dtistrial  companies  in  the  U.S.  have  made  the 
move,  and  the  domino  effect  is  rippling 
throvigh  the  rest  of  manufacturing  USA. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  against  suppliers  by 
the  corporate  giants,  but  if  you  are  caught 
unprepared  by  increased  metric  usage,  you 
may  think  there  is. 

The  burdens  of  metrication  are  not  unique. 
0:ice  studied,  they  are  revealed  as  the  usual 
problems  pf  bvisinesses  confronted  by  mar- 
ket and  technical  changes  of  any  kind.  And 
that  is  why  it  is  important  not  to  wait  for 
legislation. 

Actually,  there  is  no  need  to  legalize  tlie 
metric  system — that  was  done  in  1866.  And  in 
1893,  we  officially  became  a  metric  nation. 

Federal  legislation  wovdd  merely  coordi- 
nate a  conversion  to  the  system.  Ideally,  the 
major  points  of  such  a  bill  would  include  a 
national  planning  board,  an  eight-  to  ten- 
year  voluntary  conversion  period,  no  special 
subsidies  or  exemptions,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  federal  buying  with  the  piecemeal 
conversion  of  the  industrial  sectors. 

Firms  large  enough  to  have  international 
markets  and  operations  appear  to  be  the 
leaders  in  metrication  because  of  their  ex- 
posure to  buyers  who  customarily  think  in 
the  metric  system.  Although  "made  in 
America"  still  carries  enough  prestige  to  off- 
set our  nation's  system  of  measuring,  it  Is 
inefficient  for  international  firms  to  have 
manufacturing  plants  working  both  in 
inches  and  millimeters. 

"Firms  without  a  direct  international  con- 
nection face  the  biggest  danger  in  not  plan- 
ning their  metric  conversion  early  enough," 
says  metric  consultant  Robert  C.  Sellers  of 
Robert  C.  Sellers  &  Associates  Inc.,  Floral 
Park,  N.J. 

"Consider  the  impact  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  announcement  (in  April  1973 1 
that  all  new  components  would  be  designed 
in  metric  units.  That  impacted  on  40,000 
suppliers,  and  many  of  them  no  doubt  felt 
that  metrication  couldn't  happen  to  them." 
One  small  company  that  did  make  the 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  early  is 
Regal-Beloit  Corp.,  South  Beloit,  111.  Few 
companies  can  count  their  advertising  de- 
partment as  a  profit  center,  and  fewer  yet 
can  sell  their  direct  mail,  but  that  is  how 
Regal-Beloit  is  profiting  from  its  marketing 
transition  to  the  metric  system.  Its  primary 
business  is  selling  tooling  and  gages. 

Kenyon  Y.  Taylor,  president,  first  saw  the 
opportunities  about  ten  years  ago  while  visit- 
ing European  operations  in  France  and  Italy. 
"We  reacted  by  setting  up  a  metric  study 
group  that  planned  our  transition  to  the 
metric  system.  When  we  began  laying  out, 
our  promotional  brochures,  we  discovered  the 
general  absence  of  any  metric  information 
designed  for  manufacturing.  So  our  promo- 
tion efforts  are  aimed  at  metric  education; 
product  information  Is  almost  incidental. 

'Over  300,000  copies  of  our  first  brochure, 
■U.S.A.  Goes  Metric,'  were  mailed  to  man- 
agers. We  had  a  similar  reaction  from  a  film, 
•Discover  Why  Metrics,"  that  we  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. A  brochure  version  followed,  and  we 
now  produce  a  complete  line  of  training  ma- 
terials and  a  bimonthly  publication  that  we 
handle  via  our  newly  formed  subsidiarv. 
Swani  PutalLshlng  Co.  We  also  conduct  metric 
seminars-  over  2.000  in  the  past  18  months  " 
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Here  Is  a  sampling  of  companies  that  are 
taking  actions  that  will  lead  to  metrication : 

Honeywell  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  is  operating 
under  a  ten-year  metric  conversion  plan 
aimed  at  reversing  the  roles  of  the  inch  and 
metric  systems  in  its  U.S.  operations  by  1982. 

"Casls  so  far  look  as  if  they  will  be  lower 
than  an  outsider  might  have  thought,"  says 
Lowell  W.  Foster,  director  of  corporate  stand- 
ardization and  also  a  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI). 

•'In  most  cases,  we  find  that  standard  inch 
machines  need  only  minor  adjustments  to 
produce  metric  parts.  No  wholesale  replace- 
ment of  machines  and  equipment  is  required. 

•Tr-ilning  should  be  highly  selective.  A 
massive  training  program  is  not  only  costly, 
but  up.setting  to  personnel.  Our  approach  is: 
decide  carefully  what'  employees  need  to 
know  and  when  they  need  to  know  it.  Teach- 
ing them  too  far  ahead  of  time  c.^n  be  Just 
a  waste  of  time." 

Tlmken  Co..  Canton,  Ohio,  began  its  move 
to  the  metric  system  In  1962,  the  result  of 
Increasing  resistance  to  Its  lnch-me:»sured 
products  in  international  markets,  says  A.  E. 
Matejka.  group  manaiger-engineering. 

The  company's  background  not  only  l:i- 
cluded  some  metric  manufacturing  during 
World  War  II.  but  also  a  French  operation 
which  had  been  producing  both  inch  and 
metric  products  in  the  same  plant  with  the 
same  equipment. 

"Looking  back,  our  decision  to  start  design- 
ing and  producing  metric  products  In  1962 
was  correct,  but  we  made  some  mistakes  in 
other  decisions. 

"First,  we  continued  our  old  ."shotgun  phi- 
losophy of  designing  new  bearings.  We  evolved 
more  and  more  new  metric  bearings,  tailored 
specifically  to  each  new  Job  that  came  our 
way.  That  policy  gave  us  products  with  lim- 
ited appeal,  low  volume,  and  high  prices  that 
penalized  anyone  who  wished  to  use  the 
metric  bearings  la  preference  to  the  inch 
■units. 

"Another  mistake  was  the  failure  to  iden- 
tify the  new  metric  bearings  in  a  significant 
way.  The  metric  products  were  lost  In  the 
gala.xy  of  Inch-bearing  part  numbers.  Most 
of  our  customers  and  some  of  our  salesmen 
did  not  recognize  them. 

"Mixing  U.S.  Industry  inch  standards  with 
ISO  (International  Standard  Organization) 
metric  standards  was  another  problem.  All 
of  our  problems  were  really  part  of  one  prob- 
lem:  Inadequate  planning." 

Tlmken's  second  look  at  metrication  start- 
ed in  1965  and  evolved  into  326  metric  bear- 
ings in  12  application-oriented  lines.  "The 
package  was  presented  to  the  Antl-Frlctlon 
Bearing  Manufacturers  Assn.  as  a  proposal 
for  an  industry  standard  In  the  U.S.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  ANSI,  the  plan  was 
presented  to  ISO  to  be  considered  as  an 
International  standard. 

"Although  the  plan  was  rejected  by  ISO, 
we  are  not  going  to  scrap  our  concept  of  a 
metric-bearing  master  plan.  Remember  that 
you  must  consider  fully  the  Implications  of 
national  and  international  standards  on  any 
plan  that  Is  developed.  It  can  be  a  serious 
stumbling  block." 

Deere  &  Co.'s  Waterloo,  Iowa,  plant.  The 
company  made  the  decision  to  go  metric  13 
years  ago. 

"Farm  and  construction  equipment  makers 
are  less  depyendent  on  supplier  groups,  since 
they  control  more  of  the  design  process  than 
other  Industries,"  says  Harold  Brock,  con- 
sulting engin%er.  "We  design,  develop,  and 
make  all  but  a  few  parts.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
parts  interchangeable  throughout  the  world, 
thereby  reducing  their  total  number. 

"Existing  drawings  are  dual-dimensioned, 
and  factories  In  the  U.S.  still  use  customary 
inch  units.  Since  November  1973,  all  new 
drawings  have  been  In  Metric  SI  (System 
International  D'units[.  with  computer -gen- 
erated customary  printouts  In  the  corner  of 
the  drawing. 


"We  find  that  the  toolmaklng  Industry, 
which  is  not  trained  In  SI,  can  present  a 
problem,  since  it  often  charges  an  additional 
10%   to  16%  to  work  exclusively  in  metric. 

"Company  reports  and  correspondence  use 
metric  only  or  dual  me  trie -English  units. 
Eventually,  only  metric  units  will  be  used 
in  correspondence  and  reports." 

Rockwell  International  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
announced  Its  decision  to  adopt  the  metric 
-sy.Kiem  in  January  1974. 

"It  v.ill  take  about  tea  ye.irs  for  the  sys- 
t.cni  lo  become  predomluaat  in  all  division?;," 
.'.lys  Willard  F.  Rockwell  Jr.,  chairman. 

"We  didu"t  wait  for  metric  legisla'tlon  be- 
came, with  the  United  States  In  the  position 
of  bflng  the  only  major  nation  not  yet  com- 
m'.tled  to  the  motric  system,  delays  can 
seriously  affect  our  indu.siri.il  position  In 
the  world." 

A. though  the  corporation  is  now  preparing 
for  metrication,  the  decision  on  when  to  con- 
vert— or  whether  to  convert — Is  a  divisional 
rcr,pou?lbiIlty  that  mnr.t  be  based  on  cost  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Using  a  drafting  practice  similar  to  John 
Deere,  Rockwell  International  plans  to  use 
only  metric  dimensions,  but  it  will  Include 
computer-generated  inch  conversions  in  a 
chart  on  each  drawing. 

Only  new  products  will  be  designed  with 
metric  units,  but  Inch  system-threaded  fas- 
teners will  be  retained  until  the  Industrial 
Fasteners  Institute's  Optimum  Metric  Fas- 
tener Sy.stem  (OMFS)  proposal  is  resolved 
Vvi'.h  ISO: 

EXPORT      TRADE 

On<>  example  of  the  pre.-sure  on  U.S.  firms 
exporting  to  other  markets  Is  the  directive 
on  measurement  units  Issued  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (United  Kingdom,  West 
Germany,  France,  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland).  Anyone  trading  with 
EC  countries  must,  by  the  end  of  1977,  use 
Si  metric  units. 

The  directive  is  limited  to  the  language 
describing  the  product.  Only  sales  literature, 
invoices,  service  manuals,  and  drawings  must 
be  expressed  in  metric  SI  units. 

The  EC  directive  Is  In  reality  merely  an 
objective,  and  the  difficulty  will  He  In  the 
enforcement  it  will  receive  by  the  Individual 
member  nations.  However,  the  EC  could  take 
corrective  action  in  the  European  Court  of 
Justice  against  member  countries  which  fall 
to  observe  the  basic  objectives. 

The  uie  of  dual  dimensioning,  both  inches 
and  millimeters,  could  pose  a  problem  to 
some  exporters.  Although  the  directive 
doesn't  prohibit  that  practice,  it  doesn't  au- 
thorize It  either.  Even  EC  officials  have  some 
doubts  about  what  will  eventually  be  allowed 
by  member  countries.  For  anyone  Using  dual 
dimensioning,  probably  the  best  guideline 
would  be  to  avoid  any  dimensioning  practice 
that  could  possibly  mislead. 

DO     NOT    FORGET    STANDARDS 

U.S.  manufacturing  shouldn't  delay  metric 
standards-making,  either,  warns  Donald  L. 
Peyton,  ANSI  managing  director. 

"Every  standards-developing  organization 
should  now  begin  to  prepare  for  metric 
standards  development,"  he  says.  "Whatever 
Congress  does,  the  worldwide  trend  to  metric 
will,  in  time,-bring  about  a  change  in  product 
design,  engineering,  and  manufacturing  In 
the  United  States.  If  American  industry  waits 
for  governmental  action,  if  it  waits  for  some- 
one else  to  begin  the  long,  hard,  tedious,  and 
complex  process  of  developing  engineering 
standards,  it  may  become  dei>endent  on  the 
metric  standards  of  other  nations.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  name  of  the  metric  game 
is  standards. 

"In  International  standards  development, 
the  U.S.  in  many  respects  is  playing  catch-up 
ball.  Our  participation  at  times  Is  considered 
too  little  and  toa  late  by  metric  countries. 


"Even  hi  those  cases  where  an  enormous 
amount  of  research  and  money  have  gone 
into  the  development  and  testing  of  totally 
new  metric  series,  such  as  In  the  Optimum 
Metric  Fastener  Series,  we  are  finding  grow- 
ing objection  to  its  consideration  in  the  tech- 
nical committees  of  the  ISO  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  other  countries  to  change. 

"But  there  Is  still  time  for  the  U.S.  to  have 
a  real  influence.  Out  of  some  3.000  ISO  and 
International  Electrotechnical  Commission 
standards,  only  about  300  are  metric. 

"Being  the  lAst  player  In  the  metric  game 
can  have  Hs  advantages.  There  are  thousands 
of  metric  standards  available  from  metric 
countries  that  could  be  utilized  or  adapted 
in  the  U.S.  and  should  be  considered  by 
si  anciards  committees." 

St;indards-develo'-'lng  organizations  should 
have  or  should  develop  the  capability  to  per- 
form document  Fearch  and  analysis  on  metric 
stand.^rd-,  Mr.  Peyton  advises.  Every  com- 
mittee should  start  from  the  premise  of 
adoption  or  adaptation  of  international 
standards.  Where  metric  standards  are  not 
needed  immediately,  he  adds,  they  should  be 
developed  In  parallel  with  new  noimietric 
ones  as  a  hedge  against  the  future. 

SENsrrrvrry  cmDANCE 

"We  firmly  believe  that  with  or  without 
legislation  the  U.S.  will  and  is  going  metric." 
says  Kenyon  Y.  Taylor,  president  Regal- 
Beloit  Corp.  "The  first  job  for  American 
manufacturing  is  to  determine  its  senstivity 
to  the  measurement  change. 

"Large  multinational  fii-ms  are  keenly 
aware  of  their  sensitivity  to  a  measurement 
system,  but  smaller  firms  are  often  late  to 
feel  metric  Impact — usually  due  to  their  dif- 
ferent market  exposure." 

The  following  are  guidelines  recommended 
by  the  Research  Institute  of  America  Inc. 
(RTA),  New  York,  in  its  latest  study,  "Pre- 
paring Now  To  Go  Metric." 

Is  the  product  or  product  line  exported  in 
substantial  quantities?  Your  metric  custom- 
ers may  now  prefer  metric-dimensioned 
parts,  to  avoid  costly  parts  and  repair  prob- 
lems. 

Are  any  manufacturing  facilities  located 
in  other  nations?  Metrication  can  provide 
standardization  benefits  and  Improve  intra- 
company  liaison. 

Does  the  cost  of  operations  Involve  a  sig- 
nificant design  comptonent?  Becau.se  metric 
units  are  easier  to  work  with,  savings  In  de- 
sign time  could  be  as  high  as  10%. 

What  are  competitors'  plans  on  metri- 
cation? 

Are  the  byproducts  of  metrication  advan- 
tageous? Changeover  can  give  manufacturers 
the  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate needless  sizes  or  to  redesign  to  today's 
engineering  practices.  For  example.  General 
Motors  Corp.  plans  to  replace  900  sizes  of 
Inch  fan  belts  with  only  metric  sizes. 

Are  metric  material  and  purchased  paj-ts 
readily  available? 

Do  suitable  metric  standards  exist?  That 
caused  a  problem  with  Britain's  goal  of  con- 
version by  1975,  liecause  many  segments  of 
Its  Industry  are  still  waiting  for  the  emer- 
gence of  effective  International  standards. 

Are  new  or  improved  products  planned? 
That  could  be  the  logical  time  to  start  con- 
version. 

Is  the  product  among  the  20%  that  is  often 
responsible  for  80'/c  or  more  of  the  profits? 
This  Is  the  group  often  most  susceptible  to 
metrication  initially.  Slow  movers  may  be 
partially  phased  out  in  a  variety  reduction 
effort. 

Would  the  metrication  process  be  rela- 
tively lengthy  and  costly?  Manufacturers 
need  to  analyze  product  life  span,  the  need 
for  inch  replacement  parts,  and  how  to  han- 
dle the  problem  machines  that  do  not  con- 
vert to  metrics  easily. 

Would  metrician  be  relatively  straightfor- 
ward   for    customers    and    suppliers?    That 
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could  be  the  case  when  the  products  are 
dlmensionless — liquids  for  Instance — and 
when  neither  the  manufacturing  process  nor 
the  end  product  must  be  altered. 

RIA's  advice:  Analyzing  an  updated  Input- 
output  table  can  produce  a  good  rough  cut 
for  predicting  how  metrician  programs  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  might  affect  the 
sector  in  which  you  operate. 


RULE  XXII 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  valued 
constituent,  Mr.  Finley  P.  Ledford,  Jr., 
of  Athens,  Ala.,  has  written  me  at  length 
with  reference  to  several  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
our  Nation  at  this  time. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Ledford  focuses  par- 
ticularly upon  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing Senate  rule  XXII  as  presently 
constituted. 

I  have  found  tlie  contents  of  Mr.  Led- 
ford's  letter  to  be  most  thought-provok- 
ing and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
his  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

as  follows: 

Athens,  Ala., 
March  I,  197S. 
Hon.  James  B.  Ai.ixn. 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  In  recent  days,  I 
have  found  the  "Congressional  Record"  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  nation's  best  selling 
books,  for  holding  a  readers  interest.  It  is  the 
first  time,  I  can  recall,  that  I  look  forward  to 
the  next  edition  of  the  "Record",  with  more 
eagerness,  than  for  the  dally  newspaper.  It 
is  exciting,  and,  In  my  opinion,  illustrative  of 
the  most  crucial  debate  In  modem  history.  I 
detect  the  grave  danger  that  America  is 
about  to  lose  a  freedom  which  can,  ultimate- 
ly, lead  to  the  total  destruction  of  our  great 
nation,  as  a  Republic.  "Freedom  of  debate", 
is  absolutlely  essential,  in  the  Senate,  for 
maintaining  the  Ood  given  rights,  that  our 
forefathers  fought  for,  so  valiantly,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  forever  In  your  debt 
for  whatever  vestige  of  freedom  is  left,  when 
the  current  debate  is  concluded.  I,  as  one 
citizen,  still  loyal  to  our  American  form  of 
government,  wish  to  express  my  eternal  grat- 
itude to  you,  and  to  those  distinguished 
Senators,  who  have  so  ably  assisted  you.  In 
this  current  effort  to  preserve  "Rule  XXn", 
as  it  preeently  stands. 

Rule  XXII,  Is  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
American  people,  as  a  fire  extinguisher  Is  to 
the  driver  of  a  gasoline  "Tank  Truck".  It  is 
rarely  needed,  but  ONE  single  Instance  Is 
enough  to  justify  It's  presence,  regardless 
of  any  Inconvenience  it  might  cause  before- 
hand. I  refer  to  this  analogy,  because  I  once 
operated  a  tank  truck,  which  had  an  extin- 
guisher In  the  cab,  and  one  in  the  rear.  Fre- 
quently, these  extinguishers  were  in  my  way, 
and  it  was  a  bother  to  check  them,  at  regular 
intervals,  making  stire  they  were  complete- 
ly fiUed,  and  ready.  I  was  careful,  and  antici- 
pated no  fires,  but,  when  one  did,  finally, 
occur,  while  imloadlng,  at  a  station,  in  a 
congested  area,  I  feel  that  himdreds  of  lives, 
and  many  dollars  worth  of  property,  were 
saved,  due  to  the  ready  availability  of  one  of 
these  "fire  guns".  For  several  more  years,  I 
had  not  the  slightest  need  for  these  ex- 
tinguishers, but  I  found  indescribable  com- 
fort In  knowing  they  were  there,  loaded,  and 
ready  for  any  remote  emergency.  The  "Fili- 
buster", by  the  same  token,  may  not  be  need- 
ed for  many  years, — maybe  never, — ^but  It 
should  certanlly  be  a  comfort  to  any  Senator, 
and  to  any  loyal  American  Citizen,  knowing 
that    It    Is    a    protective    weapon,    always 
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loaded,'  and  ready  for  our  immediate  safety. 
A  Senate,  operated  on  a  principle  of  a  simple 
majority  system  of  voting,  is  no  longer  a 
"Protective"  agency,  and  I  would  even  ques- 
tion the  value  of  having  a  Senate,  under  such 
circumstances.  We,  the  people,  have  ample 
representation,  as  such.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and,  certainly.  It  shovild  appear 
that  435  of  our  peers  are  quite  capable  of 
working  with  the  Executive  Branch,  In  pass- 
ing legislation  suitable  for  the  masses,  but, 
so  long  as  we  deal  with  human  beings,  we  are 
subject  to  error:  thus,  our  forefathers  saw 
fit  to  establLsh  the  safeguard  of  having  a 
third  body,  to  review  such  possibilities.  We've 
repeatedly  observed  the  necessity  of  having 
minority  v'ews  brought  to  light,  in  every  gov- 
ernment operation,  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
freedom.  "Tlils  Is  not,  necessarily,  to  infer 
that  even  such  an  exalted  body,  as  the  United 
States  S  >nate,  is  infallible,  or  sanctified,  but, 
in  combination  vvtlh  the  Executive,  and  the 
House.  Branches,  we  have  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment on  this  Earth,  and  the  people  should 
tolerate  no  further  tampering  with  its  in- 
herent protective  devices. 

Many  of  us  are  presently  impatient,  and 
deeply  disappointed,  with  the  progress  of 
legislation  to  meet  with  our  current  crises, 
and  we  may  expect  pressure  to  Increase, 
daily,  toward  a  solution  of  our  immediate 
problems.  This  very  urgency,  however,  could 
lead  to  hasty  decisions  of  serious  detriment 
to  our  most  valued  heritage.  We  must  re- 
cover, and  maintain,  our  perspective.  We  are 
in  an  emergency,  with  our  economy,  and  with 
Energy,  but  we"  must  not  destroy  our  very 
means  of  coping  with  such  situations.  We've 
had  previous  emergencies,  and.  In  their  time, 
were  looked  upon  just  as  seriously,  as  we  look 
upon  ours;  meanwhile,  we  did  not  consider 
the  destruction  of  oiu:  form  of  government, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  meeting  with  a 
temporary  emergency.  With  our  present  form 
of  government,  we  can  overcome  our  ob- 
stacles, and  many  more  to  come,  but,  If  we 
lose  our  government,  while  overcoming  one 
emergency,  we've  gained  nothing.  In  years 
past,  we,  the  people,  have  tended  to  leave 
critical  decisions  to  our  elected  representa- 
tion, with  confidence,  but,  in  recent  years, 
we,  the  people,  have  begim  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  that  there  are  those  in  government, 
whose  greed,  for  money,  and  personal  gain, 
are  bringing  about  our  destruction.  There  is 
obvious  unrest,  and  doubt,  growing  to  anger, 
if  the  most  recent  election  began  to  demon- 
strate these  feelings,  "you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet"  I  I  am  just  one  of  those  simple,  but 
dedicated,  citizens,  and  while  I  can't  pur- 
port to  speak  for  the  vast  majority,  I  find 
that  my  thinking  Is  quite  typical  with  that 
of  the  "man  on  the  street".  We're  angry 
about  being  misled,  misinformed,  and  looked 
down  upon  as  having  too  little  intelligence 
to  understand  what  goes  on.  In  Washington, 
and  to  understand  what  is  wrong  with  our 
economy.  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that 
the  average  citizen  has  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  our  economy,  and  It's  present 
failures,  than  do  our  so-called  economic  ex- 
parts.  We're  informed  that  they  wish  to  edu- 
cate us,  when  It  is  they,  who  need  the  edu- 
cating. It  is  they,  who  have  brought  on  this 
mess,  for  they  are  not  our  "Peers",  and  it  Is 
our  p>eers,  by  whom  we  wish  to  be  governed. 
We  have  reached  an  extremely  dangerous 
condition,  in  which  our  president  seems  to 
search  for  "experts".  In  solving  our  problems. 
The  true  experts,  are  out  here  amongst  us. 
They«re  not,  repeat:  not,  in  Washington.  To 
offer  due  credit,  I  concede  that  our  Washing- 
ton economists  may  have  all  knowledge  re- 
quired, for  amassing  personal  fortune,  and 
for  advising  clients,  in  how  to  amass  for- 
tunes, but,  this  Is  not  the  interest  of  the 
masses  of  people.  We  have  little  hope  of 
malting  massive  Investments,  for  we  are  con- 
svimed  In  the  simple  problems  of  existing, 
from  day  to  day.  One  of  the  typical  ridiculous 
suggestions  that  we  hear,  from  the  econ- 


omists, is  that  we  pay  more  for  something 
now,  and  look  for  a  "rebate",  later.  Can't 
they  vmderstand  that  "rebates,  next  year", 
have  absolutely  no  appeal  to  one  who  finds 
It  a  strain  to  pay  this  month's  house  rent, 
or  mortgage  payment?  We  can't  btxy  the 
stupid  propos:il  cf  depsslting  5-'  or  any 
other  amount,  on  gasoline,  in  hopes  of  a 
"rebate",  next  year  ii"  we  are  able  to  do  with- 
out this  money  for  a  year,  we  can  do  without 
it  forever.  There  is  just  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  another  nickel  of  tax  on  gasoline 
would  reduce  consumption.  The  real  evidence 
shows  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  gasoline 
has  already  been  doubled,  with  no  reduction 
in  consumption,  as  a  result.  Truly,  the  people 
have  reduced  consumption,  as  a  voluntary 
measure,  but  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
pri^e  had  the  slightest  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  volume  of  consumption.  The  people 
have  cooperated,  and  are  about  to  be  penal- 
ized further,  for  their  cooperation.  Now,  is 
not  the  time  for  increased  prices  of  energy, 
and  Washington  will  not  convince  us  that  it 
Is.  We  are  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that 
increased  prices  are  not  the  answer  to  our 
dilemma,  for  the  answer  Is  obviously  in  in- 
creased production  of  necessary  goods,  along 
with  purchasing  power  to  buy  these  goods. 
It  was  our  "expert"  economists,  who  stopped 
Industrial  growth,  and  our  ability  to  meet 
buyer  demand,  with  "tight  money",  and  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates.  We're  not  too  dumb 
to  realize  that  energy  facilities  must  be 
built,  before  we  have  a  form  of  self-suste- 
nance, and  we'd  like  to  ask  when  these  facili- 
ties are  to  be  built?  I  see  little  wonder  that 
we  doubt  the  educational  value  of  anything 
our  "economists"  might  have  to  say.  Our 
kind  of  needed  economy  will  not  come  from 
the  "higher  Institutes  of  learning",  but  will 
eventually  come  from  the  common  citizenry. 
Herein  lies  the  key  to  our  lack  of  credulence 
In  what  we  hear  from  Washington,  but  It 
goes  much  further. 

Let's  isolate  a  few  simple,  and  recent,  ex- 
amples of  why  we  doubt  our  leadership. 
Here's  a  good  one:  In  January,  our  great 
president  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
implement  an  immediate  form  of  assistance 
to  the  "Long-Term"  unemployed.  This  made 
headlines,  and  revived  a  slight  feeling  of  con- 
fidence among  millions  of  our  unemployed, 
but — we  didn't  observe  any  headlines  to  ex- 
plain that  the  specified  form  of  assistance 
was  practically  nulled,  with  a  condition  that 
required  a  prospective  recipient  of  these 
benefits  to  have  filed  a  valid  claim  for  com- 
pensation within  the  immediately  preceding 
52  weelcs!  Now,  we  hardly  require  a  Com- 
puter, to  calculate  that  anyone  who  filed  a 
valid  claim,  within  the  previous  52  weeks, 
was  probably  already  receiving  benefits,  but, 
those  who  had  exhausted  their  valid  claims 
were  not  entitled  to  receive  any  form  of  as- 
sistance. Obviously,  this  move  did  not  assist 
the  long-term  unemployed,  but  appeared  as 
a  form  of  pure  Pickery,  which  led  us  to 
believe  that  our  president  was  coming  to  our 
rescue.  (I'm,  personally,  fully  aware  of  the 
trickery  illustrated  here,  for  I'm  one  of  the 
victims,  having  exhausted  my  benefits  In 
February  of  1974,  and  with  no  recourse  to 
further  compensation,  under  existing  law.^ 
Now,  the  masses  of  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  our  great  president  "rescued" 
us,  when  nothing  cotdd  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  blame  the  news  media,  for  not  bring- 
ing these  facts  before  the  people,  for  this 
farce  could  have  been  exposed,  and.  If  the 
Interpretation  were  In  error,  the  president 
might  have  saved  credence  In  a  correction  of 
an  obvious  misrepresentation.  With  the 
aforementioned  trickery  In  mind,  I.  natu- 
rally, examined  the  proposal  to  reduce  In- 
come taxes.  This,  to  me,  spears  as  just  an- 
other, and  similar,  form  of  trickery,  in  the 
appearance  that,  in  effect,  we  are  to  "get  a 
hundred  dollars,"  In  return  for  a  possible 
seven  hundred  dollars.  In  tarUTs,  or  taxes: 
not  to  mention  the  mtiltitudlnous  dlsastroiu 
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8lde-€fl€cte  of,  higher  utility  bills,  increased 
ahortages  and  prices  of  oonsxuuer  goods  re- 
lated to  oil  and  gas  production,  and  a  hidden 
opportunity  for  another  "rake-off,"  by  big 
oil  interests.  Yes,  I'm  bitter  toward  govern- 
ment, for  it  is  side-stepping  the  urgent  Is- 
suPB,  with  more,  and  more,  tomfoolery. 

Inherently,  our  government  machinery  is 
Blow,  and,  even  this,  has  it's  ultimate  ad- 
vantages, for  some  problems  simply  "go 
away,"  if  left  to  simmer,  for  a  while.  In  our 
present  instance,  the  problems  can  do  noth- 
ing but  get  worse,  until  we  have  a  crash  pro- 
gram in  the  construction  of  new  production 
facilities,  research  and  development  of  exist- 
ing resources,  and  the  immediate  financial 
salvation  of  our  most  important  resource  of 
all;  the  American  worker.  No  matter  how  we 
try  to  evade  the  facts,  it  should  be  evident 
to  every  citizen  of  this  gre.it  nation,  that  all 
taxes,  revenues,  trade,  and  everything  else 
of  monetary  value,  goes  back,  ultimately,  to 
the  employment  of  our  citizenry.  Without 
Jobs,  there  are  no  sales,  no  tax  money  avail- 
able, and  no  production.  Ju.st  as  logically,  we 
must  conclude  that,  regardless  of  immediate, 
and  temporary,  cost,  we  must  take  drastic 
action  to  re-employ  our  unemployed.  Such 
action  is  not,  really  a  cost,  but  an  invest- 
ment, which  pays  dividends,  in  tlie  long 
range. 

Further,  if  we  delve  deeply  into  our  energy 
crisis,  we  may  find  that  we  will  eventually 
wish  we'd  inereased.  our  purchases  of  crude 
oils,  while  they  are  available,  rather  than  cut 
back.  Certainly  we  should  practice  conserva- 
tion, especially  in  motor  fuels,  but  we  have 
other,  and  more  important  uses  for  oil  and 
It's  by-products.  There  are  hidden  dangers 
In  a  "Price  Floor"  under  oil  and  I  should 
consider  the  Senate  very  wise,  in  taking 
some  second  looks  at  every  facet  of  our  pro- 
posals for  price  floors.  Increased  tariOs,  and 
ANY  Increase  in  oil  taxes.  The  situation 
could  become  explosive,  \ipon  short  notice, 
if  we  do  anything  to  hamper  our  present 
flow  of  crude  oil,  and  It  will  be  to  our  \ilti- 
mate  advantage  to  accumulate  enormous 
quantities,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  trickery,  and 
unfair  profit-taking,  in  oil,  sugar,  and  in 
many  other  items,  in  whose  shortages  we 
have  actually  promoted,  in  many  instances. 
These  markets  are  obviously  being  manipu- 
lated for  unfair  advantage  to  a  few  greedy 
individuals.  Apparently  these  manipulations 
are  being  sanctioned  In  certain  areas  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  by  purpose,  or  hiadver- 
tently.  Some  form  of  tax  penalty.  Is  in  proper 
order,  against  these  manipulators.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  must  encourage  private  enterprise 
toward  increasing  production  (meanwhile 
making  Jobs),  but  j\ist  as  importantly,  we 
must  recognize  the  greed,  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain Individuals,  who  have  absolutely  no  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  our  citizenry,  as  a 
whole. 

Now,  despite  the  undesirable  length  of 
this  letter,  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  our 
real  problems,  and  their  solutions,  but,  hope- 
fully, I  have  sxiggested  cause  for  doubt,  and 
for  further  study,  in  some  of  o\ir  more  preva- 
lent attempts  at  recovery,  through  conunon 
sense  methods. 

In  summary,  I'd  say,  let's  first  save  our  gov- 
ernment, in  it's  danger  of  losing  the  right  for 
free  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor.  Then,  let's 
consider  a  government  by  our  "peers",  by 
dropping  the  ridiculous  requirements  for  ex- 
perts, at  every  turn.  Certabily,  the  head  of  a 
housing  agency  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  our  housing  problems,  and  should  have 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  HOUSING,  In  gen- 
eral, but  such  information  is  certainly  not 
copyrighted  in  any  University.  I've  observed 
people  better  versed  in  housing,  who  had 
only  a  high  school  education,  or  less,  than 
I've  observed  In  Washington,  during  the  past 
ten  years.  At  least,  we  out  here,  in  the  boon 
docks,  know  the  relative  value  of  a  house 
suitable  for  a  common  working  man  and 


his  family,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  mystery 
to  the  Washington  bureaucrats,  who  seem 
to  think  of  homes  In  a  $46,000  class,  and  up. 
Many  of  us,  down  here,  are  still  trying  to 
negotiate  homes  in  the  $10,000  class,  and 
less.  We  see  much  more  good  In  four  $10,000 
homes,  than  in  one  $45,000  mansion.  We  need 
homes.  Jobs,  tmemployment  benefits,  ample 
old  age  benefits,  and  many  other  practical 
items,  now,  and  we  need  our  peers,  to  adr 
minister  these  benefits — not  a  gang  of  super- 
educated,  wealthy,  bureaucrats.  I  re.spect  ed- 
ucation, but  let's  remember  that  someone 
"had  to  write  the  book",  and  he  had  to  do 
it  from  experience,  that  may  have  denied 
him  a  formal  education.  Some  of  the  books 
didn't  get  written,  and  they're  still  out  here. 
Sincerely, 

FiNii-v  P.  LrwoivD,  Jr. 


OIL  TARIFF  COMPROMI.se 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  President  has  made 
a  compromise  on  the  imported  oil  duty 
which  will  delay  increasing  the  tariff  to 
$2  per  barrel  until  May  1.  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  President  is  making  this 
compromise  and  support  his  willingness 
to  seek  an  accommodation  with  Congress 
in  this  matter. 

FOLLOWS  E.4IU.reR  PROPOSAL 

On  Febi-uary  10,  1975,  I  suggested  the 
need  and  possibility  for  a  compromise  on 
the  oil  import  duty.  The  nature  of  that 
compromise,  as  described  in  the  Record 
at  that  time,  was  to  freeze  the  imported 
oil  tariff  at  $1  per  barrel  until  May  1. 

On  February  13,  amendment  No.  11  to 
H.R.  1767,  which  incorporated  that  com- 
promise, was  laid  on  the  desk  and  ordered 
to  be  printed.  For  several  days,  support 
was  sought  for  this  compromise  amend- 
ment. No  Member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  willing  to  lend  any  sup- 
port to  my  compromise  proposal. 

On  February  17,  1975,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  H.R.  1767  to  the 
Senate.  My  supplemental  views  in  the 
report  again  spoke  of  the  need  for  com- 
promise and  the  need  to  move  promptly 
toward  a  comprehensive  program  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
Those  remarks  spok«  of  the  time  lost  in 
a  confrontation  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  of  the  rhetorical  support 
for  compromise  by  a  number  of  Senators 
but  with  an  absence  of  any  specific  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  lu-gency  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  and  energy 
problems. 

On  February  19,  when  H.R.  1767  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  there  was  again 
no  support  for  freezing  the  $1  per  barrel 
tariff  until  May  1.  Tlie  amendment  was 
withdi-awn  without  a  roUcall  vote. 

SUPPORT  IN  CONGRESS 

During  the  debate  on  H.R.  1767  on 
February  19,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  was  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  any  compromise  on 
tlie  oil  import  duty,  as  he  was  when  the 
compromise  proposal  was  first  spoken  of 
on  February  11,  as  the  record  shows.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  now  under- 
stands that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  willing  to  support  a 
freeze  of  the  $1  per  barrel  tariff  imtil 
May  1.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
pleased  to  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  joins  in  the  compromise. 


In  addition,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  pleased  to  note  that  his  col- 
league from  Delaware,  Mr.  Roth,  is  now 
able  to  support  this  compromise. 

It  is  also  the  understanding  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership  of 
Congress  is  now  prepared  to  accept  a 
compromise  of  freezing  the  tariff  at  $1 
imtil  May  1.  It  is  regrettable  this  com- 
promise could  not  have  been  agreed  on 
nearly  1  month  ago  when  it  was  fu-tst 
considered  so  that  we  could  have  ah-eady 
spent  that  time  in  con.sideration  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  However,  this 
new  willingness  to  compromise  is  greatly 
beneficial  and  hopefully  it  is  a  sign  that 
Congi-ess  can  now  move  forward  and 
work  together  with  the  President  toward 
achieving  independence  in  energy  pro- 
duction and  toward  an  end  of  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

Perhaps  the  President  was  correct  in 
waiting  until  now  to  offer  this  compro- 
mise solution.  During  earlier  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1767,  feelings  on  botli  sides 
of  the  aisle  were  too  polarized  to  reach 
a  middle  ground.  It  only  seems  regret- 
table that  v/e  must  have  a  confrontation 
between  Congi'ess  and  the  President  and 
use  up  the  time  involved  in  that  confron- 
tation before  we  can  reach  a  compromise. 

PROBLEM  OP  CONFIDENCE 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  see  some  meaningful 
progi'tss  toward  achieving  energy  inde- 
pendence and  a  reduction  of  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  The  American  peo- 
ple would  like  to  see  something  besides 
the  great  deal  of  rhetoric  that  has  been 
stated  during  the  more  than  500  days 
since  the  oil  embargo. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  other  committees  that  indicates  we 
need  to  move  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
stop  to  drain  of  our  national  wealth  go- 
ing for  oil  imports.  We  need  to  stop  the 
outflow  of  dollars  that  means  a  loss  of 
jobs  and  loss  of  real  income  for  the 
American  people.  That  testimony  also 
indicates  we  need  to  reduce  the  threat 
to  our  national  security  which  any  po- 
tential oil  embargo  would  hold  for  our 
economy,  since  more  than  35  percent  of 
our  petroleum  consumption  comes  from 
imported  oil. 

The  energy  proposals  of  the  President 
and  the  tariff  order  he  is.sued  was  an 
initiative  that  has  stimulated  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  action  in  Congress.  The  views  of 
this  Senator  were  expressed  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  1767  that  a  com- 
promise is  needed  to  keep  that  initiative 
going.  It  is  my  hope  the  middle  ground 
of  freezmg  the  import  tariff  at  $1  until 
May  1  will  accomplish  that  pm-pose. 

It  is  also  my  hope  the  Congress  will 
accept  that  middle  ground.  Otherwise  it 
is  my  concern  that  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  their  Government  to  find 
meaningful  solutions  to  their  economic 
and  energy  problems. 

The  dialog  that  is  and  has  been  tak- 
ing place  on  energy  proposals  is  good. 
As  stated  before,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  hopes  acceptance  of  the  compro- 
mise the  President  has  made  will  be  an 
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iudicator  that  we  can  move  forward  to- 
setlier  toward  a  meamngf  ul  and  compre- 
hensive program  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 


E.'VRL  OF  SNOHOMISH  ELECTED  TO 
HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
lifetime  resident  of  Snohomish  County, 
V/ash..  and  as  a  baseball  fan  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  I  am  doubly  proud  of 
the  acceptance  of  Earl  Averill  of  Snoho- 
mish, Wash.,  into  the  Hall  of  Fame,  in 
Cooperstown.  N.Y. 

Earl  Averill  is  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Snohomish  because  he  hails  from  Sno- 
homish, Wash.,  just  a  few  miles  fi*om  my 
hometown  of  Everett.  Earl  was  one  of 
the  great  center  fielders  in  baseball  his- 
tory, serving  for  many  years  -with  the 
Cleveland  Indians  and  he  had  a  lifetime 
batting  average  of  .318. 

I  am  proud  that  Earl,  who  is  now  73, 
could  see  in  his  lifetime  his  acceptance 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  My  coimty  has 
spawned  many  great  baseball  players  but 
Earl  was  certainly  the  greatest  of  all. 

After  him  came  Earl  Torceson,  who 
had  a  great  baseball  career  with  Boston, 
and  then  Earl  Averill's  son,  who  later 
played  with  the  Los  Angeles  Angels. 
Each  was  successively  knov^-n  as  the  Earl 
of  Snohomish  and  each  brought  pride  to 
our  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Seattle  Times  of  Febi-uary  3  an- 
nouncing the  acceptance  of  Earl  Averill 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame  as  well  as  the 
column  by  Hy  Zimmerman  who  is  a  well 
known  sportswriter  for  the  Seattle  Times, 
entitled  "The  Earl  of  Snohomish  Feels 
Like  a  King." 

There  being  r.o  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Seattle  Times,  Feb.  3.  1975] 

AvERn,L,   Herm.\n',   Harris   Elected   to  Hall 

OF  Fame 

New  York. — Earl  Averill  of  Snohomish, 
Wash.,  Billy  Herman  and  Bucky  Harris  were 
elected  to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 
veterans  committee  today. 

They  Joined  Ralph  Kiner,  home-run  slug- 
ger, elected   by   the  Baseball   Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  last  week,  and  will   be» 
Inducted    in    ceremonies    at    Cooperstown, 
N.Y.,  August  18. 

Warren  Giles,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame  and  former  president  of 
the  National  League,  made  the  announce- 
ment of  the  election  by  the  committee, 
which  Judges  persons  who  were  out  of  the 
game  25  years  or  more. 

Averill,  known  as  the  Earl  of  Snohomish, 
an  outfielder,  came  up  with  the  Cleveland 
Indians  in  1929  and  also  played  with  the 
Detroit  Tigers  and  the  Boston  Braves 
through  1941. 

He  batted  .318  in  the  major  leagues  and 
had  a  son.  Earl,  Jr.,  who  also  played  in  the 
majors  from  1956-1963. 

Herman,  a  second  baseman,  played  for  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Boston 
Braves  and  Pittsburgh  Pirates  from  1931 
through  1947.  He  complied  a  .304  batting 
average  and  later  managed  the  Pittsbiwgh 
Pirates  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox  as  well  as 
several  minor-league  teams. 

Harris  was  an  Infielder  with  the  Washing- 
ton Senators  and  Detroit  Tigers  from  1919 
through    1931    and    also  gained   recognition 


as  a  major-league  manager  with  Washing- 
ton. Detroit,  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  Philadel- 
phia  Phillies   and   the  New  York   Yankees. 

As  a  player  he  batted  .274  and  holds  the 
major-league  record  for  most  put  outs  In  a 
season  by  a  second  baseman,  479  in  1922. 

Harris  won  pennants  In  his  first  two  sea- 
sous  as  a  manager  with  the  Senators  in  1924 
and  1925  and  piloted  the  Yankees  to  the 
American  League  pennant  In  1947. 

The  veterans  committee  is  allowed  to  elect 
two  players  and  one  nonplayer  each  year. 

The  12-man  committee  consists  of  Charlie 
Gehrtnger,  Walte  Hoyt,  Joe  Cronin,  Bill 
Terry  and  Stan  Musial,  all  Hall  of  Earners; 
Bill  beWitt,  Giles  and  Paul  Kerr,  executives, 
and  Charles  Segar,  Bob  Brceg,  Fred  Lieb  and 
Dan  Daniel,  writers. 

Terry  and  Musial  were  absent  from  to- 
day's meeting.  Election  required  eight  af- 
firmative  votes   from   the    10   men   present 


I  From  the  Seattle  Times,  Feb.  3, 1975] 

The  Earl  of  Snohomish  Feels  Like  A  King 

(By  Hy  Zimmerman) 

The  Earl  of  Snohomish  today  felt  like  a 
king. 

Earl  Averill.  after  years  of  disappointment, 
was  elected  to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

"I  \inderstand,"  said  the  former  star  out- 
fielder, "that  it  was  a  unanimous  vote.  That 
kind  of  makes  \jp  for  the  long  wait. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  better 
later  than  ne\-er." 

Aver'll,  over  a  major-league  .«:pan  which 
covered  nearly  13  years  in  center  field  with 
the  Cleveland  Indians.  Detroit  Tigers  and 
Boston  Braves,  batted  .318. 

He  totaled  238  homers  and  twice  hit  32  In  a 
season.  He  had  128  triples,  with  a  league- 
leading  total  of  13  one  season.  His  credentials 
were  gilt-edged,  yet  he  couldn't  gain  entry 
to  basebaU's  shrine,  to  which  he  was  elected 
today  along  with  Billy  Herman  and  Bucky 
Harris. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  said  Averill,  "to  make  it 
.while  you  still  are  alive.  I'm  going  on  73. 

"In  fact,  I  told  my  sons  that.  If  I  didn't 
make  it  while  I  was  still  alive,  that  they 
turn  it  down  if  I  made  it  afterward" 

Averill  said  he  first  heard  of  the  honor 
when  Warren  Giles,  former  National  League 
president  and  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee  which  voted  him  in.  telephoned. 

Calls  followed  from  two  other  committee 
members.  Joe  Cronin,  former  president  of 
the  American  League,  and  Walte  Hoyt. 
former  major-league  pitcher. 

All  three  narly  missed  him — by  the  width 
of  a  razor.  Earl  Just  was  setting  out  for 
Seattle  to  have  his  razor  fixed.  "Yes,"  be 
said,  "have  to  take  the  darn  thing  to  SeaHle. 
They  can't  fix  it  aroimd  here." 

He  has  plenty  of  time  for  such  errands. 
Earl  retired  from  motel  ownership  five  years 
ago.  Now  he  is  taking  it  easy,  with  "a  little 
poker  in  ihe  winter  and  ocean  fishing  in  the 
summer. 

"My  boy.  Les.  has  a  cliarter-boat  business 
in  Sekiu.  Earl.  Jr.?  He  has  a  good  job  in 
California  but  wants  back  here.  He  likes  the 
fishing." 

Young  Averill  also  reached  the  majors,  as 
an  outfielder -catcher,  but  never  neared  his 
father's  accomplishments.  And  now,  the 
father  said : 

"My  ambition  Is  reached.  I  really  longed 
for  this.  And,  you  know,  a  lot  of  good  ball- 
players never  make  it. 

"I  think  I  would  have  made  it  last  year 
but  missed  by  one  vote  because  Cronin  was 
sick  and  wasn't  there  to  vote. 

"Now.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my  ring  that 
goes  with  it.  The  rings  are  beautiful.  Lefty 
Gomez  showed  me  his  when  he  was  up  here," 

One  of  the  good  ballplayers  who  has  not 
yet  made  It  is  Bob  Lemon,  who  seven  times 
w<Mi  20  or  more  games  a  season  for  Cleveland. 
Averill  said: 


"When  Lem's  Sacramento  team  played  In 
Tacoma.  I  made  a  trip  down  to  see  him  and 
asked  him  when  he'd  make  It  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

"So  he  asked  me  when  I  would  make  It.' 
Now,  I  hope  Lemon  doesn't  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  I  did.  He  de-serves  it  now." 

Young  Earl  played  for  Lemon  when  Bob 
managed  the  Seattle  Angels.  The  senior  Earl 
also  wore  a  Seattle  uniform.  He  finished  out 
his  playing  career  with  the  Balnlers  of  1941. 

And  now.  he  was  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
savored  the  situation;  his  voice  had  the 
timbre  of  delight.  He  might  have  talked  ou 
but  broke  it  off. 

He  had  to  get  that  razor  fixed. 


GOVERNMENT-MANDATED  PRICE 
INCREASES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  concern 
over  inflation  in  the  past  has  tended  to 
focus  either  on  actions  taken  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  the  role  played  by  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies.  Recently,  how- 
ever, attention  has  turned  to  the  role 
which  various  Federal  programs  play  in 
the  inflationai-y  process.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  viewed  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  programs  with  some  degree  of 
concern,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  these  new  programs  not  onlj'  cost 
the  taxpayer  something  in  tax  dollars 
but  that  they  also  introduce  an  inflation- 
ary bias  in  the  economy. 

This  subject  is  dealt  with  in  some  de- 
tail by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  in  a  re- 
cent publication  entitled  "Government- 
Mandated  Price  Increases."  Dr.  Weiden- 
baum is  director  of  the  Center  for  tlie. 
Study  of  American  Business  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  an 
ad.)mict  scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute.  In  this  publication.  Dr. 
Weidenbaum  analyzes  the  various  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  an  inflationary 
bias.  As  he  points  out.  Government  ac- 
tions can  make  inflation  worse  by  in- 
creasuig  the  costs  of  production  and 
raising  the  prices  of  the  products  and 
services  which  are  sold  to  the  public.  He 
concludes  that  if  the  trend  continues  "the 
resulting  loss  in  productivity  could  lead 
to  stagnation  in  real  li\ing  standards." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Dr.  Weiden- 
baum's  analysis  to  all  tliose  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  Government  in 
causing  inflation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  introduction  and  sum- 
mary to  Dr.  Weidenbaum's  publication 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction and  summai'y  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNTROtlUCTlON    AND    SUMMART 

TUr  dollars  that  priraie  enter princt  and 
individuals  are  required  to  spend  for  enri- 
ronmentnl  and  other  purposes  are  no  less  a  ■ 
drain  on  output  because  tnai  come  from 
private  pockets  than  they  trould  he  if  they 
cavie  directly  from  government  coffers  — 
Milton  Friedman. 

As  the  American  public  Is  learning  to  Its 
dismay,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment actions  can  cause  or  worsen  infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deficits  and  excessively 
easy  monetary  policy  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits,  and  quite  properly.  Yet, 
there  is  a  third,  less  obvious— and  hence 
more  insidious — way  In  which  government 
can  worsen  the  already  severe  inflationary 
pressures  affecting  the  American  economy. 

That  third  way  Is  for  the  government  to 
require  8ctlon.s  in  the  private  sector  which 
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increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  the  public.  As  shown  In 
Chapter  3,  for  example,  the  price  of  the 
typical  new  1974  passenger  automobile  is 
about  $320  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  federally  mandated  safety 
and  environmental  requirements.  Attention 
needs  to  be  focused  on  this  third  route  to 
inflation  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  govern- 
ment Is  constantly  embarking  on  new  and 
expanded  programs  which  raise  costs  and 
prices  in  the  private  economy  and  <2)  neither 
government  decision  makers  nor  the  public 
recognize  the  significance  of  these  inflation- 
ary effects.  Literally,  the  federal  government 
is  continually  mandaline:  more  inflation  via 
the  regulations  it  promulgates.  These  actions 
of  course  are  validated  by  an  accommodating 
monetary  policy. 

In  theory,  the  monetary  authorities  could 
offset  much  of  the  inflationary  effects  of  reg- 
ulation by  attempting  to  maintain  a  lower 
rate  of  monetary  growth.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, public  policy  makers,  insofar  as  they  see 
the  options  clearly,  tend  to  prefer  the  higher 
rate  of  inflation  to  the  additional  monetary 
restraint  and  the  resulting  decreases  in  em- 
ployment and  real  output. 

Obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  designed  to  increase  prices. 
Nevertheless,  that  Is  their  result.  In  part  be- 
cause of  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of 
government  spending,  wc  have  turned  in- 
creasingly to  mechanisms  designed  to  achieve 
a  given  national  objective — better  working 
conditions,  for  example,  or  more  nutritious 
foods — without  much  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment funds.  The  approach  emphasizes  efforts 
to  influence  private  decision  makers  to 
achieve  specific  ends.  Thus,  rather  than  bur- 
den the  public  treasury  with  the  full  cost  of 
cleaning  up  environmental  pollution,  we 
now  require  private  firms  to  devote  additional 
resoiirces  to  that  purpose.  Rather  than  have 
the  federal  governmental  spend  large  sums 
to  eliminate  traffic  hazards,  we  require  motor- 
ists to  purchase  vehicles  equipped  with  vari- 
ous safety  features  that  increase  the  selling 
price. 

At  first  blush,  government  imposition  of 
socially  desirable  requirements  on  business 
appears  to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  is  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  But.  on  reflection,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  public  does  not  escape  paying  the 
cost.  For  example,  every  time  that  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
Imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer,  method  of 
production,  the  cost  of  the  resultant  product 
wiU  necessarily  tend  to  rise.  Every  time  that 
the  Consumer  Safety  Commission  Imposes  a 
standard  which  is  more  costly  to  attain, 
some  product  costs  will  tend  to  rise.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  activities  of  the  Kn- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth. 

The  point  being  made  here  should  not  bo 
misunderstood.  What  is  at  Issue  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  agencies. 
Rather,  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  get  a 
"free  lunch"  by  imposing  public  require- 
ments on  private  industry.  Although  the  costs 
of  government  regulation  are  not  borne  by 
the  taxpayer  directly,  in  large  measure  they 
show  up  in  higher  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  consumers  buy.  These  higher 
prices,  we  need  to  recognize,  represent  the 
"hidden  tax"  which  is  shUted  from  the  tax- 
payer to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  government-mandated  require- 
ments impose  similar  costs  on  all  price  cate- 
gories of  a  given  product  (say,  automobiles), 
this  hidden  tax  wUl  tend  to  be  more  regres- 
sive than  the  federal  income  tax.  That  is,  the 
costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden  on 
lower  income  groups  than  on  higher  income 
groups. 

This  study  does  not  address  tlie  plillo- 
Bophlcal   question   of  whether   govcuiaient 
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regulation  Js  good  or  bad.  Government  regu- 
lation is  an  accepted  fact  in  a  modem  so- 
ciety. The  point  being  made  here  is  the  more 
modest  one  that  a  given  regulatory  activity 
generates  costs  as  well  as  benefits.  Hence, 
consideration  of  proposals — and  they  are 
numerous — to  extend  the  scope  of  federal 
regulation  should  not  be  limited,  as  is  usuaUy 
the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the  advantages  of 
regulation.  Rather,  the  costs  need  to  be  con- 
sidered also,  both  those  which  are  tangible 
and  those  which  may  be  intangible. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  from  an  idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid 
intensification  of  fairly  durable  trends  of  ex- 
panding government  control  over  the  private 
sector.  In  earlier  periods,  when  productivity 
and  living  standards  were  rising  rapidly,  the 
nation  could  more  easily  afford  to  applaud 
the  benefits  and  Ignore  the  costs  of  regula- 
tion. But  now  the  acceleration  of  federal  con- 
trols cohicldes  with,  and  accentuates,  a  slow- 
down in  productivity  growth  and  in  the  im- 
provement in  real  standards  of  living.  Thus, 
the  earlier  attitude  of  tolerance  toward  con- 
trols is  no  longer  economically  defensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  safer  products,  can  be  at- 
tamed  without  the  inflationary  impact  that 
regulation  brings,  and  pubUc  policy  should 
be  revised  to  this  end.  But  before  we  turn 
to  this  question,  we  need  to  examine  more 
closely  the  phenomenon  of  government-man- 
dated price  increases.  It  is  likely  that  this 
unwanted  phenomenon  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time — at  least  until  consimiers  and 
their  representatives  recognize  the  problem 
a»jd  urge  changes  in  public  policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  begin 
to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefits,  it  can 
be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will  mount  on 
governmental  regulators  to  moderate  the  in- 
creasingly stringent  rules  and  regulations 
that  they  apply.  At  present,  for  example,  a 
mislabeled  consumer  product  that  is  de- 
clared an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must  be 
destroyed.  In  the  future,  the  producer  or  sell- 
er perhaps  will  only  be  required  to  relabel 
it  correctly,  a  far  less  costly  way  of  achieving 
the  same  objective. 

Table  i. — Extension  of  Government  regula- 
tion of  business,  1962-73 

Year  of  enactment,  name  of  law,  and  pur- 
pose and  function : 

1962,  Food  and  drug  amendments:  require 
pretesting  of  drugs  for  safety  and  effective- 
ness and  labeling  of  drugs  by  generic  names. 

1963,  Equal  Pay  Act:  eUmlnates  wage  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex. 

1964,  Civil  Rights  Act:  Creates  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 
to  investigate  charges  of  Job  discrimination. 

1965,  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act:  requires  labels  on  hazards  of  smoking 

1966,  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act:  re- 
quires  producers  to  state  what  package  con- 
tains, how  much  it  contains,  and  who  made 
the  product. 

1966,  Child  Protection  Act:  bans  sale  of 
hazardous  toys  and  articles. 

1966,  Traffic  Safety  Act:  provides  for  a 
coordinated  national  safety  program,  includ- 
ing safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 

1967,  Flammable  Fabrics  Act:  broadens 
federal  authority  to  net  safety  standards  for 
inflammable  fabrics,  including  clothing  and 
household  products. 

1967.  Wholesome  Meat  Act:  offers  states 
federal  assistance  in  establishing  Interstate 
inspection  system  and  raised  quality  stand- 
ards for  imported  meat. 

1967,  Age  Discrtmination  In  Employment 
Act:  prohibits  Job  discrimination  against 
individuals  aged  40  to  65. 

1968,  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
(truth-in-lendlng) :  requires  full  disclosure 
of  terms  and  conditions  of  finance  charges 
in  credit  tran.sactlons.         « 


1968,  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclo- 
sure Act:  provides  safeguards  against  un- 
scrupulous practices  in  interstate  land  sales. 

1968,  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act: 
Increases  protection  against  Impure  poultry. 

1968,  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act:  Provides  for  mandatory  control 
standards  and  recall  of  faulty  atomic 
products. 

1969,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act; 
Requires  environmental  impact  statements 
for  federal  agencies  and  projects. 

1969,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act: 
warning  about  the  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

1970.  Amendment  to  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act:  Prohibits  issuance  of  unsolicited 
credit  cards.  Limits  customer's  liability  in 
case  of  loss  or  theft  to  $50.  Regulates  credit 
bureaus  and  provides  consumers  access  to 
tiles. 

1970,  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act: 
Provides  greater  protection  for  customers  of 
registered  brokers  and  dealers  and  members 
of  national  securities  exchanges.  Establishes 
a  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation, 
financed  by  fees  on  brokerage  bouses. 

1970,  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act: 
Authorizes  establishment  of  standards  for 
child-resistant  packaging  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

1970,  Clean  Air  Act  amendments:  Provide 
for  setting  air  quality  standards. 

1970,  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act: 
Establishes  safety  and  health  standards 
which    must   be   met   by  employers. 

1971,  Lead-Ba.sed  Paint  Elimination  Act: 
Provides  assistance  in  developing  and  admin- 
istering programs  to  eliminate  lead-based 
paints. 

1971,  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act:  Provide  for 
a  coordinated  national  boating  safety  pro- 
gram. 

1972,  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act:  Estab- 
lishes a  commission  with  power  to  set  safety 
standards  for  consumer  products  and  ban 
those  products  presentUig  undue  risk  of 
injury. 

1972,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act: 
Declared  a  national  goal  to  end  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  into  navigable  waters 
by  1985. 

1972,  Noi.se  Pollution  and  Control  Act: 
Regulates  noise  limits  of  products  and  trans- 
portation vehicles. 

1972,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act: 
Gives  EEOC  right  to  sue  employers. 

1973,  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act: 
Establlslies  temporary  controls  over  petro- 
leum. 

1973,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act:  Re- 
quires federal  contractors  to  take  affirmative 
action  on  hiring  the  handicapped. 

Yet,  the  recent  trend  Is  clear — more  fre- 
quent and  more  costly  governmental  regula- 
tion of  the  private  sector.  Table  1  aiunma- 
rizes  some  of  the  major  extensions  of  this 
trend  in  recent  years.  This  monograph  is  not 
concerned  only  with  a  past  trend,  however. 
For  example,  the  desire  to  increase  the  fed- 
eral role  in  health  care  while  minimizing  the 
burden  on  the  public  treasury  has  led  to  a 
variety  of  propo«?aJ3  to  require  employers  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  health  Insurance  for 
their  employees  and  their  families.  Although 
these  proposals  would  not  directly  result  in 
an  added  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  they  would 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  would 
inevitably  lead  to  higher  prices  to  consumers 
or  in  lower  wages  for  employees. 

If  the  trend  continues  unchecked,  the  re- 
sulting loss  in  productivity  could  lead  to 
stagnation  hi  real  living  standards.  Fiu-ther 
expansion  of  government  contat>l  over  pri- 
vate industry  is  no*  inevitable,  however.  Not 
all  controls  last  forever  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  adopt  every  suggestion 
for  increasing  government  controle  over  the 
private  sector.  For  example,  In  January  1974, 
the  government  ended  the  interest  equallza- 
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tion  tax  on  American  holdings  of  foreign 
stocks  and  bonds  and  the  controls  over  direct 
investments  abroad  by  U.S.  corporations.  Si- 
multaneously, the  Federal  Reserve  System 
ended  its  guidelines  limiting  lending  and  in- 
vestments overseas  by  U.S.  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.  Further,  on  April  30, 
1974,  the  legislation  authorizing  wage  and 
price  controls  was  allowed  to  expire  and  the 
formal  wage  and  price  control  system  was  dis- 
mantled. Yet  It  is  likely  that  some  vestige 
of  government  Influence  over  private  price 
formation  will  remain.  The  recently  estab- 
lished Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
appears  to  be  In  an  early  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment; It  is  expected  to  "Jawbone"  against 
large  wage  and  price  increases.  To  a  limited 
extent,  the  newer  controls  over  energy  use  are 
performing  some  of  the  functions  previously 
exercised  by  the  wage  and  price  review  sys- 
tem. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN  NEEDS  OP 
ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  events 
in  Ethiopia  have  been  a  source  of  deep 
concern  for  many  Americans  and  people 
around  the  world.  Reports  from  Addis 
Ababa — including  official  reports  to  our 
own  Government  and  elsewhere — fully 
confirm  the  massive  humanitarian  prob- 
lems facing  the  Ethiopian  people.  Fight- 
ing in  Eritrea  has  created  severe  hard- 
ship for  thousands  of  civilians  caught 
between  the  forces  of  the  Ethiopian 
Army  and  the  Eritrean  liberation  orga- 
nizations. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  civil 
conflict,  the  people  of  Eritrea  have  been 
totally  cut  off  from  food  and  medical 
assistance  as  a  result  of  the  fighting. 
Refugees  from  the  province  tell  of  much 
suffering  and  severe  malnutrition.  And 
civilian  casualties — both  dead  and 
woimded — number  in  the  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands. 

In  Ethiopia's  two  drought-stricken 
provinces — WoUo  and  Tigre — the  situa- 
tion is  just  as  desperate.  These  two  prov- 
inces, which  have  been  forced  to  endure 
the  severe  effects  of  drought  for  several 
years,  have  not  received  adequate  food 
assistance  in  weeks.  Due  to  the  unstable 
political  and  military  situation  through- 
out the  countryside,  international  food 
relief  efforts  have  come  to  a  virtual 
standstill,  leaving  millions  of  people 
stranded  without  food. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  to  offer 
any  magic  solution  for  meeting  the  im- 
mediate political  and  humanitarian 
problems  of  Ethiopia.  Biit  I  do  rise  to 
express  a  deep  personal  concern  over 
the  plight  of  Ethiopia's  civilians — and 
especially  the  continuing  violence  in 
Eritrea  which  is  taking  sucli  a  great  toll 
in  human  life.  While  conflict  is  not  un- 
known to  the  Ethiopian  people,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  death  and  destruction  in 
Ethiopia  today  is  cause  for  great  con- 
cern, which  must  be  met  witli  an  inter- 
national commitment  to  help  alleviate 
the  humanitarian  problems  of  the 
country. 

Apart  from  securing  a  meaningful 
cease-fire  and  a  negotiated  settlement  In 
Eritrea,  there  are  several  humanitarian 
concerns  of  Immediate  interest  to  me  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees. 

First,  emergency  relief  needs  of  refu- 


gees and  others  in  distress — Including 
food,  water,  shelter,  medicine,  and  pro- 
tection— must  be  made  available  in  the 
three  provinces  to  help  avert  further 
suffering. 

Second,  freedom  of  movement  for  in- 
ternational relief  convoys  and  humani- 
tarian personnel  from  the  United  Nations 
or  the  International  Committee  for  the 
Red  Cross — ICRC — including  the  access 
of  Red  Cross  personnel  to  detention  cen- 
ters on  both  sides,  should  be  permitted 
by  the  Provisional  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  the  administration  to  do 
whatever  it  can  in  exercising  its  best  ef- 
forts with  the  Ethiopian  Government  to 
secure  this  humanitarian  goal. 

Third,  I  call  upon  the  administration 
to  be  generous  in  its  contributions  to 
these  relief  efforts.  The  important  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  helping  to  meet  the  immediate 
relief  needs  of  the  Ethiopian  people  is 
necessary  to  the  eventual  success  of  any 
relief  undertaking.  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
Government  will  work  closely  with  tlie 
United  Nations  and  the  ICRC  as  well  as 
with  other  regional  organizations  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  relief  and  security  to  the 
Ethiopian  people. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  some  con- 
cern over  the  course  of  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Ethiopia.  I  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
mense difficulties  which  the  situation  in 
Ethiopia  poses  for  our  Government  and 
the  international  community.  It  is  a  com- 
plex matter  for  diplomats  and  humani- 
tarians alike.  But  Congress  should  be  in- 
formed of  U.S.  policy  objectives — espe- 
cially in  view  of  Ethiopia's  recent  request 
for  military  assistance.  I  am  extremely 
hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  show  evidence  of  a  very  ac- 
tive concern  over  the  needed  efforts  to 
bring  peace  and  relief  to  the  people  of 
Ethiopia,  and  help  minimize  further  suf- 
fering in  Eritrea. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
MAGNETOHYDRODYNAMICS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment introduced  yesterday  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  Metcalf  to  the  ERDA 
legislation.  Briefly  this  amendment  will 
establish  a  separate  agency  within  ERDA 
to  manage  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  magnetohydrcdynamics. 

Magnetohydrodynamics  is  a  technol- 
ogy for  coal  conversion  and  utilization, 
which  is  capable  of  increasing  the  energy 
efficiency  of  coal-fired  electrical  genera- 
tion by  a  very  substantial  amount.  And 
MHD  will  also  greatly  reduce  the  air 
pollution  problems  associated  with  coal 
use. 

Coal  is  our  most  abundant  domestic 
resource  and  must  play  a  vital  role  in 
future  energy  policies.  But  conversion  to 
coal  is  hampered  by  two  problems:  The 
long  leadtime  and  extensive  capital  re- 
quirements for  increasing  production 
capacity  and  air  pollution  problems  asso- 
ciated with  coal  use.  MHD  can  provide 
great  assistance  with  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopment Center  has  been  working  with 


MHD  technology  for  almost  a  decade. 
The  xmiversity  has  established  a  multi- 
million-dollar facility  which  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  MHD  research.  Accord- 
ing a  spokesman  for  the  research  fa- 
cility located  at  the  UT  Space  Institute 
in  Tullalioma.  Term. : 

Our  MHD  generator  system  was  the  first 
and  has  remained  for  three  years  the  only 
system  in  the  world  operating  entirely  on 
coal.  We  have  shown  that  coal  can  be  burned 
successfully  at  the  high  temperatures  needed 
in  MHD.  .  .  .  We  have  designed  and  operated 
apparatus  which  even  in  the  first  model  re- 
moves up  to  95',  of  the  ash  from  the  gas 
flow  after  the  generator. 

Because  of  its  simplicity.  MHD  power  gen- 
eration is  less  expensive  than  ordinary  coal 
or  nuclear  plants.  It  also  is  more  economical; 
becatise  of  Its  higher  temperature,  it  can 
raise  the  40 'r  efficiency  of  present  baseload 
power  stations  to  60'/i  or  more.  That  would 
mean  that  we  will  get  50'r  more  energy  for 
a  pound  of  coal  burned  in  our  MHD  plant 
than  can  be  obtained  from  a  conventional 
coal-fired  plant. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  MHD 
research  efforts  going  foi-ward  across  the 
Nation.  These  programs  have  been  ham- 
pered in  the  past  by  sporadic  and  in- 
adequate funding. 

The  establishment  of  the  Division  of 
MHD  Electric  Power  Generation  within 
the  ERDA  and  the  provision  of  adequate 
funding  for  these  research  efforts  will 
insure  that  MHD  teclmology  is  given  the 
priority  it  deserves. 

I  am  advised  that  the  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  amendment,  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  will  not  only 
maintain  existing  research  programs, 
but  will  acelerate  the  development  of  this 
important  fuel  conservation  technology. 
And  the  expanded  research  effort  will  be 
able  to  focus  on  the  problems  and  poten- 
tials of  the  applications  of  this  technol- 
ogy to  both  eastern  high-Btu  and  west- 
ern low-Btu  coals. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuation  of  the 
MHD  research  efforts  of  institutions  like 
the  Univereity  of  Tennessee  Space  In- 
stitute with  the  funding  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  be  appropriately  re- 
sponsive to  our  energy  goals.  I  commend 
the  Senators  from  Montana  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
Senate. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  oppose  the  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Conven- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  it  is  entirely 
superfluous.  After  all.  they  argue,  any 
nation  engaging  in  the  act  of  genocide 
would  become  tlie  immediate  focal  point 
of  public  outrage,  with  or  without  a  con- 
vention. 

I  agree  that  public  opinion  would  be 
outraged  with  or  without  a  convention, 
but  I  vehemently  disagree  that  this 
makes  ratification  of  the  convention  un- 
necessary. 

I  maintain  that  any  convention  which 
enjoys  the  support  of  a  vast  majority 
of  sovereign  nations  will  have  an  im- 
portant deterrent  effect  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  Genocide  Con-  » 
vention  clearly  brings  the  issue  of  gen- 
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ocide  into  the  International  legal  frame- 
work and  tliereby  assigns  world  opinion 
greater  weiglit  than  if  it  were  just  a 
matter  of  moral  importance. 

As  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Charles  W.  Yost  stated  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  1970: 

We  are  trying  at  the  United  Nations  to 
build  up  a  climate,  both  of  opinion  and  of 
law,  which  will  make  things  more  and  more 
unlikely  to  happen  which  in  the  absence 
of  a  mobilized  opinion  and  a  clear  body 
of  international  law  and  practice  would  be 
more  likely  to  happen. 

ileferring  specifically  to  the  Genocide 
Convention,  Ambassador  Yost  contin- 
ued: 

Governments  which  might  be  tempted  to, 
under  certain  circumstances,  engage*  in  this 
practice,  might  think  twice  if  there  were 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  international 
community  and  of  all  the  principal  States 
of  the  world  legislation  of  this  character. 

In  ratifying  thi.^  convention,  the 
United  States  would  be  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  development 
of  international  law  in  the  field  of  human 
rights.  This  is  the  way  international  law 
is  built. 

Tlie  delay  in  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  pa- 
thetically long.  I  urge  speedy  consider- 
ation and  ratification  of  the  comention. 


DIFFICULT  CHOICES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  all  of 
the  decisions  facing  this  body  were  easy, 
there  probably  would  be  little  need  for 
it  to  exist.  Recently,  columnist  James 
Kilpatrick  wrote  a  very  interesting 
article  entitled  "Difficult  Choices."  I  be- 
lieve the  matters  which  he  has  discussed 
should  be  shared,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiFFictn-T  Choices 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Let  me  talk  for  a  moment.  If  I  may,  about 
the  high  price  of  cars,  the  need  for  coal,  and 
the  road  to  Woodville.  because  the  three 
themes  twist  together;  they  all  add  up. 

For  the  past  10  or  12  months,  the  Forces 
of  Progress  have  been  at  work  on  our  road. 
A  year  ago,  we  had  an  entirely  adequate 
gravel  country  road.  It  was  lined  with  trees 
that  were  pa.stel  lace  in  spring  and  crimson 
fire  In  fall,  the  ditch  banks  provided  cover 
for  rabbits,  woodchucks.  and  quail.  Near 
Wnite  Walnut  Run,  the  day  lilies,  red  and 
gold,  u.sed  to  spring  up  like  penuoned  trump- 
ets every  May. 

In  the  memory  of  man.  there  had  not  been 
a  serious  accident  on  the  road.  The  volume 
of  traffic  was  not  Impressive:  two  vehicles 
an  hour  around  the  clock.  But  the  Forces  of 
Progress  prevailed.  Now  the  trees  are  gone, 
the  animals  are  gone,  the  day  lilies  lie  bedded 
beneath  three  inches  of  compact  stone,  and 
we  have  a  spendid  boulevard  Instead. 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  man  of  conservative  Instincts, 
^v^estled  with  the  strip  mining  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  protect  It^-id  and  surface 
waters  from  the  bleeding  scars  that  are  left 
when  stripped  earth  exposes  veins  of  coal. 

If  the  bill  becomes  law,  coal  will  cost  more; 
and  the  higher  price  will  further  innate  the 
cost  of  steel,  electric  energy,  and  Industrial 
goods. 


Earlier  this  month.  General  Motors  filed 
an  Impressive  statement  with  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee,  pleading 
for  a  three-year  moratorium  on  further 
safety  and  environmental  requirements. 
These  requirements,  imposed  with  the  very 
best  Intentions,  already  have  added  $615  to 
the  cost  of  a  new  car.  If  pending  proposals 
also  arc  adopted,  these  costs  would  roughly 
double,  to  about  $1,225  per  car.  Largely  be- 
cause of  high  price  tags,  automobile  sales 
have  slumped  and  nearly  300,000  auto  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs. 

How  do  we  tie  these  thii;gs  together?  How 
do  we  find  right  answers?  How  do  we  cope 
wisely  with  both  the  short  run  and  the  long 
haul?  la  the  making  of  political  decisions, 
it  Is  no  problem  to  choose  between  right  and 
virotig.  The  problem — the  most  difficult  of 
all  problems — is  to  balance  right  against 
risht.  to  choose  between  what  is  needed  and 
what  is  needed  in  a  different  way. 

Nothhig  is  gained,  it  seems  to  me.  by  vitu- 
peration, demagoguery.  and  Insult.  Out  In 
Kansas  City  the  other  day.  George  McGovern 
delivered  a  blistering  assault  upon  the  "rob- 
ber barons"  and  'exploiters"  of  industry. 
My  friends  In  industry,  for  their  part,  tend 
to  denounce  McGovern's  people  as  bleeding 
hearts,  do-gooders,  and  gauzy  dreamers.  Thus 
gets  us  nowhere. 

My  brother  conservatives,  if  they  would  be 
woi-thy  of  the  name,  cannot  let  themselves 
be  identified  with  the  short  haul  only.  Tf  our 
function  is  not  to  cons-^rve,  what,  then,  is 
our  function? 

We  are  often  accused  of  looking  too  much 
♦o  history,  to  what  is  past.  We  ought  to  wel- 
come a  charge  that  we  look  also  to  history 
yet  unwTltten,  to  what  will  be. 

Our  little  winding  country  road  otTere  an 
example  of  all  those  bogus  improvements  that 
are  destructive  to  no  good  end.  The  strip 
mining  bill  and  the  moratorium  on  auto- 
mobile requirements  are  examples  of  the 
grey  area  in  which  men  of  good  will  must  seek 
fair  compromise.  Looking  to  the  short  haul, 
we  must  insure  economic  survival.  Looking 
to  the  long  haul,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  momentum  toward  clean  air,  clear  water, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  livable  land. 

A  .sensible  strip  mining  bill  ought  to  be 
enacted;  we  need  it  for  the  long  haul.  The 
automobile  industry  must  be  protected  from 
further  obsessive  demands  by  overzealous 
environmentalists  and  safety  fanatics.  The 
industry  desperately  needs  short-haul  relief. 
And  men  of  good  will  everywhere  owe  it  to 
generations  past,  and  to  generations  future, 
to  think  harder  on  the  need  for  conserving 
this  planet.  It  Is  after'  all  the  only  planet 
we  have. 


1'RAVEL  AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  am  very  aware  and  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  faced  by 
handicapped  persons  when  they  travel. 
We  have  tried  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
barriers  that  face  the  handicapped  when 
they  come  to  Capitol  Hill,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  New  York 
Times  call  attention  to  this  problem  in 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 23  editions.  These  stories  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  possible  now  for  the  crip- 
pled, the  deaf  and  the  blind  to  experience 
the  tourist  attractions  of  Europe  to  some 
degree.  One  reason  for  this  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  travel  companies  which  spe- 
cialize in  services  to  the  handicapped.  I 
am  proud  that  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions— Flying  Wheel  Tours — Is  located 
in  my  home  State  of  Minnesota. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles entitled  "World  From  a  Wheel- 
chair: Travel  for  the  Handicapped"; 
and  '"They  IJave  Guts  .  .  .  Tliey're  Pa- 
tient .  .  .  They  Enjoy"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TriE  World  From  a  WiiEixcHAn'. :  TnAVKt.  for 
THE  Handicapped 
(By  Stanley  Carr) 

Friends  were  skeptical  when  Ruth  and 
John  Moline  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  announced 
plans  to  honeymoon  In  Hawaii.  Both  had 
been  afflicted  with  polio  since  childhood  and 
were  confined  to  wheelchairs.  But  the  Mo- 
lines  did  fly  to  Hawaii,  enjoyed  the  sight- 
seeing, the  restaurants,  the  sunbathing — 
they  even  splashed  in  Waikiki  Beach's  surf 
with  the  help  of  able-bodied  companions 
who  carried  them  Into  the  water. 

Their  trip  was  organized  by  Flying  Wheel 
Tours  of  Owatonna,  Minn.,  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  travel  agencies  In  the  United  States 
that  regularly  schedule  tours  for  the  handi- 
capped. Most  travel  agents  say  they  lack  the 
expertise  necessary  to  look  after  disabled 
travelers,  or  the  time  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements, and  that  in  any  case  they  don't 
encounter  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  rack- 
aging  vacations  for  the  disabled.  But  the 
few  agents  who  have  established  themselves 
as  tour  operators  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  past  few  years  say  that  their  business 
is  growhig  steadily. 

Of  course,  only  a  fraction  of  the  11  mil- 
lion .adult  handicapped  Americans  (ihe  fig- 
ure comes  from  the  last  United  States  Cen- 
sus) can  afford  to  travel  very  far  on  vaca- 
tion. While  many  are  employed,  the  number 
able  to  attain  the  middle  or  higher  income 
brackets  Is  small.  "Most  handicapped  peo- 
ple are  concerned  mjlnly  with  survival."  said 
a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  in  New  York.  "They  are  not 
e.vecutive  types,  and  travel  is  expensive." 

Yet  thousands  of  severely  handicapped 
persons  are  today  making  the  tourist  rounds, 
including  those  afflicted  with  muscular  dys- 
trophy, multiple  sclerosis,  myasthenia  and 
polio.  Paraplegics,  even  quadrapleglcs,  as  well 
as  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  retarded  are 
also  taken  on  major  trips  by  agents. 

Most  organizers  do  not  count  on  making 
much  profit  from  tours  for  the  handicapped. 
"The  markup  is  very  low,"  says  Jack  Hoff- 
man, whose  mother,  Mi-s.  Betty  Hoffman,  Is 
president  of  Evergreen  Travel  Service  In 
Lyunwood,  Wash.  "We  sometimes  operate 
our  handicapped  tours  in  red  ink."  Ever- 
green's tours  for  the  disabled  are  a  sideline 
to  its  regular  business.  Handy-Cap  Horizons, 
which  like  Evergreen  is  a  major  operator  in 
the  field,  is  in  fact  a  nonprofit  organization 
Involved  in  education  and  job  placement  for 
handicapped  people  as  well  as  travel. 
Handy-Cap  is  led  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Axsoni 
and  run  from  her  home  in  Indianapolis. 
Judd  Jacobson,  a  quadrapleglc  who  operates 
Flying  Wheel  Tours,  says  that  his  prices  are 
sometimes  higher  than  those  for  regular 
tours,  "but  only  as  a  result  of  the  attendant 
care  we  must  provide  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  use  the  higher  priced  hotels  because 
they're  more  suitable  for  our  clients." 

One  piece  of  equipment  all  handicapped- 
tour  operators  use  Is  a  "boarding  chair,"  a 
high-backed,  all-metal,  two-wheeled  chair, 
only  13  inches  wide,  that  is  employed  to 
wheel  or  carry  non-ambulatory  travelers  onto 
planes  and  trundle  them  along  an  aircraft's 
aisles.  The  disabled  cannot  take  their  wheel- 
chairs Into  a  plane's  cabin;  the  chairs  are 
stowed  in  the  luggage  compartment.  "Most 
handicapped  people  remain  virtually  immo- 
bile during  flights,"  says  Hoffman.  "Many 
don't  drink  any  liquids  for  24  hours  before 
take-off  so  they  needn't  go  to  the  bathroom." 
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People  with  catheters  are  seated  next  to  a 
window  because  they  won't  have  to  use  the 
lavatory;  others  who  do  have  to  use  It  either 
squeeze  into  the  boarding  chair  and  wheel 
themselves  along  or  are  carried  by  an  agency 
escrrt  or  relative. 

The  ratio  of  escorts,  relatives  and  friends 
to  handicapped  persons  on  a  trip  varies 
(often  about  one  to  three),  but  most  orga- 
nizers balk  at  taking  along  too  many  able- 
bodied  types.  Mrs.  Axsom's  rule  of  thumb  Is: 
"Don't  have  more  able-bodied  persons  than 
are  actually  needed  because  they  may  desire 
activities  not  possible  for  the  handicapped 
and  therefore  contribute  to  the  'left-out' 
feeling  to  which  the  disabled  are  vulnerable." 
Evergreen  doesn't  normally  send  a  doctor  or 
a  nurse  with  a  group;  Mrs.  Hoffman  says  its 
experienced  escorts  are  quite  capable  of  tak- 
Uig  care  of  clients.  Tlie  mobile  helpers'  tasks 
include  aiding  the  handicapped  on  and  off 
buses,  cutting  up  food  for  those  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  the  like. 

Once  a  destination  is  reached,  the  groups 
usually  do  all  their  touring  aboard  a  bus 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  elevator  that 
lifts  wheelchairs  and  their  occupants  up  to 
sliding  doors  on  the  side  of  the  vehicle.  The 
interior  of  the  buses  have  room  for  the  wheel- 
chairs and  wide  aisles  so  the  chairs  can  be 
wheeled  to  and  fro. 

Transportation  is  something  the  operators 
have  become  proficient  at  smoothing  out. 
What  remains  more  of  a  challenge  is  the  suit- 
ability of  hotel  accommodations,  requiring 
careful  scouting  in  advance  of  a  trip.  Door- 
ways, especially  bedroom  and  bathroom  door- 
ways, have  to  be  measured.  Wheelchairs  are 
usually  24  or  26  inches  wide,  so  doors  that 
are  narrower  present  a  problem.  One  solution 
is  to  ask  the  hotel  to  remove  the  offending 
doors.  If  an  entrance  is  still  not  wide  enougli, 
a  device  called  a  "narrower"  can  be  brought 
into  service.  A  narrower  fitted  to  the  arms  of 
a  wheelchair  and  then  tightened  with  a  turn- 
ing movement  can  shave  the  width  of  a 
chair  by  as  much  as  two  inches. 

Other  barriers:  Does  the  hotel  have  en- 
trance steps  and,  if  so,  can  the  management 
provide  a  ramp?  Are  rooms  on  the  same 
level?  Steep  steps  up  or  down  at  the  entrance 
to  a  dining  room,  for  example,  are  bad  news. 

"In  some  of  the  older  hotels  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  England  and  Scandinavia, 
elevators  just  aren't  large  enough  to  take  a 
wheelchair,'  says  Hoffman,  'and  often  the 
floor  buttons  are  too  high.  Some  have  'man- 
eating'  doors  that  close  too  quickly  for  peo- 
ple in  chairs." 

As  Ruth  Fein  of  Rambling  Tours  puts  it, 
"All  architectural  barriers  have  to  be  checked 
out  well  in  advance."  Tlint  policy  extends 
to  facilities  other  than  hotels.  Rambling,  for 
example,  checks  out  places  of  entertainment 
in  a  city  to  insure  there  won't  be  any  prob- 
lem when  chairs  are  wlieeled  in  and  out  of 
restaurants  or  nightclubs. 

While  handicapped  tour  groups  have 
roamed  the  world  and  visited  many  cities 
during  a  single  trip,  places  with  good  accessi- 
bility to  sightseeing  aie  preferred.  Mrs. 
Marie  Kasheta,  president  of  Kasheta  Tiavel 
of  East  Rockaway,  L.I.,  a  regular  agent  who 
is  now  extending  her  business  to  include 
tours  for  the  handicapped,  emphasized  this 
accessibility  after  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  in  Europe,  the  Orient  and  South  Amer- 
ica to  inspect  suitable  locations.  "You  must 
have  interesting  sightseeing  within  easy 
reach  of  the  hotels,"  says  Mrs.  Kasheta,  who 
often  during  her  research  trips  put  herself 
in  a  wheelchair  to  test  local  conditions. 
Hilliard  Fahn,  a  quadrapleglc  who  operates 
Hills  Travel  House  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
says  'London  is  very  good  in  this  respect— 
a  great  deal  to  see  packed  into  one  area." 

For  the  most  part,  the  handicapped  and 
their  escorts  engineer  their  own  solutions 
to  problems,  but  they  are  quick  to  give  credit 
to  persons  who  make  their  travels  smoother. 
The    bus    drivers    hired    to    transport    the 


groups,  for  example,  often  become  very  at- 
tached to  their  charges.  A  muscular  dys- 
trophy patient  who  has  traveled  three  times 
with  Evergreen  said:  "In  Honolulu  ovir  driver 
was  a  huge  man  who  liked  to  carry  us  into 
the  surf,  and  in  Hong  Kong  there  was  anoth- 
er fellow,  tremendously  strong,  who  carried 
everybody  about  and  wouldn't  let  anyone 
else  help." 

In  Dusseldorf  a  hotel  purchased  a  wooden 
ramp,  with  railings,  to  run  from  the  door  of 
a  b\is  up  the  seven  feet  of  steps  to  the  en- 
trance hall.  In  HonoluUi,  the  Princess  Kalu- 
lani  Hotel  ripped  out  narrow  doors  and 
Installed  wider  ones  so  that  it  could  accom- 
modate a  wheelchair  group.  In  Sydney,  the 
Chevron  Hotel  built  a  ramp  with  a  wooden 
wall  at  one  side  to  enable  wheelchairs  to 
navigate  a  short  flight  of  stairs  to  the  res- 
taurant. In  London  groups  are  often  allowed 
to  sit  inside  the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace 
to  watch  the  Changing  of  the  Guard,  and  at 
the  Louvre  in  Paris  members  of  blind  groups 
are  peVmltted  to  touch  the  Venus  de  Mllo  and 
other  treasures. 

On  tours  for  blind  persons,  said  Betty 
Hoffman  of  Evergreen,  guides  skilled  in  de- 
scription and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  architecture  are  e.ssentlal.  She 
leads  her  agency's  blind  groups  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  son  who  comments  on  art  and 
history.  She  concentrates  on  word  pictures 
of  the  locale  and  people. 

"It  Is  important,  we  believe,  to  maintain 
a  continuous  and  very  detailed  commentary." 
she  says.  "We  like  to  buy  small  plastic  models 
of  landmarks  on  our  route,  such  as  Mont 
Blanc,  or  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  which  are 
passed  around  so  the  travelers  can  feel  with 
their  fingers  what  Is  being  described."  While 
in  flight,  the  blind  travelers  are  handed 
models  of  the  plane. 

Fewer  special  techniques  are  needed  for 
deaf  toxirists.  The  main  requirement  Is  to 
have  experts  at  sign  language  available  every 
step  of  the  way.  Jim  Grant  of  Grant  Travel 
Consultants  of  Shrewsbury.  N.J..  who  has  or- 
ganized deaf  groups  for  cruises,  savs:  "When 
we  stop  in  Bermuda  our  party  joins  other 
passengers  for  a  motorcoach  tour,  and  a 
sign  language  expert  translates  the  guide's 
words.  Someone  who  'reads  sign'  is  also  with 
the  group  in  the  ship's  dining  room  to  help 
them  with  their  orders,  and  there  is  a  dally 
meeting  with  an  Interpreter  to  review  the 
day's  Itinerary  and  determine  which  activ- 
ities are  likely  to  appeal  to  the  group.  They 
enjoy  bingo,  for  example,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  and  one  of  their  favorite  diver- 
sions is  dancing;  they  feel  the  vibrations  of 
the  mu.slc  from  the  floorboards." 

Grant  said  that  many  of  the  deaf  people 
who  sailed  on  the  two  cruise  trips  he  has 
run  so  far  had  traveled  little  before,  but 
were  happy  to  vacation  with  other  deaf  peo- 
ple. He  wants  to  continue  arranging  cruise 
trips  aud  to  branch  out  Into  a  European 
tour. 

The  growth  in  travel  by  the  disabled  is 
bringing  its  own  rewards,  "More  and  more 
hotels,  and  cities,  are  eliminating  architec- 
tural barriers — providing  ramped  curbs,  for 
example — so  that  It  becomes  easier  for  us 
to  get  about."  says  Fahn.  This  trend  helps 
generate  travel,  which,  say  Fahn  and  Jacob- 
son,  both  agents  in  wheelchairs,  is  of  tre- 
mendous therapeutic  value,  Jacobson,  who 
has  been  paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  since 
an  accident  30"  years  ago,  says:  "As  a  result 
of  the  advances  made  In  rehabilitation  and 
the  programs  that  mpke  opportimitles  avail- 
able to  handicapped  people  today,  more  and 
more  of  them  are  getting  Into  the  main- 
stream of  society — and,  therefore,  developing 
a  desire  for  travel,  especially  foreign  travel. 
But  we  can't  always  get  the  cooperation  we 
would  like  from  the  travel  Industry.  There 
Is  still   some  discrimination  against  us." 

Mrs.  Kasheta.  who  believes  she  is  the  first 
commercial  agent  In  the  New  York  area  to 
make  a  major  effort  to  organize  foreign  tours 


for  the  handicapped,  says:  "After  speaking 
to  disabled  people's  clubs  about  my  plans, 
I  realize  that  they  are  citizens  who  have 
been  shortchanged.  They  can  travel.  As  one 
man  put  it,  'You  have  opened  the  door  of  a 
cell  for  me.' "  Tour  operators  like  Mrs.  Ax- 
som  of  Handy-Cap  Horizons  have  been  do- 
ing that  and  much  more  for  some  time. 
"Cupid."  says  Mrs.  Axsom,  "is  among  the 
products  of  our  trips  and  our  work.  Ther« 
are  many  children  around  today  whose  par- 
ents met  on  one  of  our  tours." 

AIRLINES  POSE  OBSTACLES 

The  handicapped  are  traveling  more  than 
ever  before,  but  they  don't  always  find  the 
going  easy.  Spokesmen  for  groups  of  the 
disabled  speak  of  the  "caprlcloxis"  attitude 
of  aii'llnes,  in  particular  toward  a  handi- 
capped person — in  a  wheelchair  or  using  a 
brace — who  travels  without  an  able-bodied 
co-npanlou. 

The  traditional  rule  is  that  airlines  may 
refuse  to  board  any  person  traveling  alone 
who  is  incapable  of  caring  for  himself.  But. 
as  Eduiond  J.  Leonard,  program  director  for 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  points  out,  the  rule  is 
"subject  to  subjective  interpretation."  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Gellman,  a  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society,  underlines  the 
uncertainty  faced  by  the  unaccompanied 
handicapped  person.  "In  one  case,"  she  says, 
"a  girl  in  a  wheelchair  was  among  the  pas- 
sengers asked  to  leave  a  plane  before  take- 
off because  of  some  technical  difficulty.  Then 
.^he  was  refused  permission  by  the  pilot  to 
board  again  when  the  other  people  got  back 
on."  Such  actions,  the  airlines  say.  reflect 
employes'  concern  for  the  handicapped  pas- 
sengers  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  other 
passengers,  in  the  event  an  emergency  situa- 
t  ion  de^  elops. 

Tlie  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
v.hicli  Is  trying  to  work  out  eqxiitable  rules, 
held  hearings  on  the  subject  in  six  cities 
across  the  country  in  1973,  but  the  tentative 
proposals  it  made  last  year  ran  into  such 
strong  opposition  from  organizations  for  the 
handicapped  that  it  decided  to  review  its 
ideas — and  Is  still  doing  so.  The  proposal 
that  drew  the  fiercest  criticism  was  one  tliat 
would  require  disabled  passengers  flying  un- 
accompanied to  obtain  a  certificate  (renew- 
able every  six  months)  from  a  physician  say- 
ing they  were  able  to  participate  unassisted 
in  emergency  procedures.  That  reqxiirement 
is  likely  to  be  dropped  from  the  revised 
F.A.A.  proposals  when  they  arc  issued,  prob- 
ably in  June. 

An  F.A.A.  official  said  that  among  Ideas 
now  being  discussed  is  that  the  number  of 
unaccompanied  disabled  persons  on  a  plane 
should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  floor- 
level  emergency  exits.  (There  are  eight  on 
a  747.)  Also  under  consideration  is  that 
handicapped  people  flying  alone  should  sit 
next  to  the  emergency  exits  and  should  be 
briefed  individually  by  flight  personnel  on 
how  they  would  be  assisted  during  an  emer- 
gency evacuation. 

Meanwhile,  the  F.AA.  is  conducting  tests 
at  its  Aeromedlcal  Institute  at  Oklahoma 
City— both  with  dummies  and  with  handi- 
capped volunteers— on  how  various  cate- 
gories of  disabled  people  could  best  use  a 
plai'.e?  emergency  chutes. 

A    LIST    CF    TOUR    OPERATORS 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  travel  agents 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  article  who 
operate  tours  for  the  handicapped  In  this 
countiy  a'ld  abroad.  Tliere  may  be  other  such 
agent.s  as  well,  and  the  list  does  not  include 
ser\ice  agencies,  religious  bodies  and  other 
organizations  that  from  time  to  time  arrange 
yacations  for  the  disabled. 

Flying  Wlieel  Tours,  148  West  Bridge  Street, 
Box  382.  Owatonna.  Minn.  55060  (tel:  507 
451-5005).  The  agency,  which  opened  in 
1970,  runs  one-  and  two-week  tours  for 
wheelchair  travelers  and  separate   trips   for 
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the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Among  destinations 
scheduled  this  year  are  Acapulco,  Mexico 
($399  a  person  plus  air  fare  for  one  week), 
Hawaii  ($829  from  the  West  Co.ist  for  12 
days),  the  Orient  ($1,428  from  the  West 
Coast  for  10  days) . 

Evergreen  Travel  Service  Inc.,  19429  44th 
Street,  Lynnwood,  Wash.  98036  (206  776- 
1184)  has  been  operating  tours  for  the  han- 
dicapped for  15  years  and  runs  aboxit  four 
a  year,  plus  three  for  blind  persons  and  two 
for  retarded  youngsters.  Its  program  for  this 
year  Includes  a  22-day  South  Pacific  tour  In 
March  for  S2.016.  a  19-day  tour  of  Britain 
In  May  for  51,490  and  a  two-week  vi£,it  to 
Alaska  In  July. 

Handy-Cap  Horizons,  3250  Ep.'.t  Lorctta 
Drive,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46227  (317  784- 
6777).  This  is  a  nonprofit  organiinMon  that 
has  been  operating  trips  f^ince  19G3  and  spe- 
cializes In  people-to-people  contacts  in  other 
countries.  Last  year  it  had  a  26-day  European 
tour  of  eight  countries  for  $1,099.  This  year 
It's  planning  a  Caribbean  cruise,  a  week  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  and  another  European 
tour. 

Rambling  Tours  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1304,  Hal- 
landale,  Pla.  33009  (305  921-2161).  Rambling, 
which  started  in  1969,  plans  an  18-day  visit  to 
Spain.  Portugal  and  North  Africa  In  May  for 
$1,195  and  16  days  In  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
July  at  a  cost  of  $1,250. 

Hill  Travel  House.  2628  Fair  Oaks  Boule- 
vard, Sacramento,  Calif.  95825  (916  488-8681) , 
which  started  In  1973,  has  run  tours  to 
Hawaii  and  Is  now  planning  trips  to  Europe 
and  Israel. 

Kasheta  Travel,  Inc.,  139  Main  Street.  East 
Rockaway,  LI.  11518  (516  887-4545),  recently 
started  vacations  for  the  handicapped  and 
on  its  schedule  Is  a  14-day  vacation  In  Paris, 
Rennes  and  Tours  in  May  for  $1,444  a  person, 
a  two-week  tour  of  Italy  in  May  for  $1,679 
and  a  three-week  trip  to  the  Orient  and 
Hawaii  In  November  for  $2,914. 

Grant  Travel  Consultants,  427  Broad 
Street,  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  07701  (201  842- 
7447).  is  continuing  its  program  of  cruises 
for  deaf  persons  with  a  seven-day  trip  to 
Bermuda  and  Nassau  in  August  from  about 
$395  a  person  and  a  12-day  tour  of  the 
Caribbean  (after  a  flight  to  Miami  or  San 
Juan,  P.R.)   next  winter  for  about  $600. 

"They  H.\ve  Girrs  .  .  .  They're  Patient  .  .  . 

They  Enjoy" 

(By  Justine  DeLacy) 

"I'm  ready  to  pawn  everything  and  tcke  to 
the  road."  This  from  a  gray-haired  grand- 
mother In  a  wheelchair,  Bridget  Willox  of 
New  Jersey,  who  has  been  crippled  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. "For  years  I  never  left  my  back  porch," 
she  says.  "Oh,  there  were  outings  with  the 
family  to  upstate  New  York.  Rockland  Coun- 
ty, that  was  my  big  deal.  But  look  at  me  nowl 
I'm  In  Paris!" 

This  Is  her  second  trip  to  Europe  with 
Rambling  Tours,  an  organization  that  spe- 
cializes In  foreign  travel  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Before  her  first  trip,  to  make 
sure  she  would  fit  In  with  the  group,  Bridget 
wrote  a  10-page  letter  to  Ruth  Fein  (who, 
with  her  husband,  Murray,  runs  the  tours), 
describing  the  things  she  could  and  could  not 
do.  Mrs.  Fein  picks  up  the  story:  "Most 
handicapped  people  read  about  these  tours 
and  say  to  themselves.  "They  don't  have  my 
problems."  Well,  we've  had  a  girl  who  could 
move  only  one  thumb  and  one  heel,  and  a 
quadrapleglc  with  a  portable  Iron  lung.  You 
jvist  have  to  want  to  come  badly  enough." 

There  were  32  tour  members  who  arrived 
In  Paris,  the  15th  day  of  their  18-day  trek 
through  Europe.  Seventeen  were  In  wheel- 
thalrs,  paralyzed  from  either  the  neck  or  the 
waist  down,  eight  others  walking  on  crutches 
or  with  canes,  seven  were  accompanying 
famUy  members  or  friends.  All  were  jubilant. 

On  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor Hotel,  Boulevard  Haussmann,  the  tour 
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members  are  riding  the  900-pound-capaclty 
hydraulic  elevator  invented  by  Murray  Fein 
to  lift  wheelchair  patients  Into  their  bus. 
(The  elevator,  about  the  size  of  a  couple  of 
steamer  trunks,  is  transported  as  luggage 
aboard  planes  and  buses  diu-lng  Ramblings 
travels. )  First  up  is  a  Kate  Smith-size  woman 
named  Margaret  Dyer.  •Willy,  give  me  a 
hand."  says  Ruth  Fein  to  the  Belgian  bus 
driver.  "She  s  very  heavy."  Turning  to  Mar- 
garet, she  adds.  "I  don't  mean  to  insult  you, 
baby."  "No  way,"  chortles  Margaret,  who  had 
to  have  both  her  legs  amputated  not  long 
ago.  The  exchange  is  typical  of  the  spon- 
taneous, non-pity  atmcsphere  of  tlie  group. 
Next  is  Don  Tuttle  from  Chicago,  the  ele- 
phant man"  to  his  fellow  travelers.  Don's 
chief  concern  in  Paris  is  getting  back  to  the 
Galleries  Lafayette  where  he  saw  a  bargain 
china  elephant.  He  is  in  a  wheelchair  and 
there  are  four  curbs  between  the  hotel  and 
the  store.  "Paris  Isn't  so  e.xpensive!"  he  ex- 
claims. "Elephants  only  5  francs!" 

Bobby  Arts  is  standing  on  his  battery- 
operated  scooter,  awaiting  his  turn  in  the 
elevator.  Everyone  is  talking  about  the  traf- 
fic jam  he  caused  the  night  before  by  lead- 
ing a  caravan"  of  wheelchairs  down  a  taxi 
lane  with  his  scooter,  to  the  outrage  of 
French  taxi  drivers.  Crippled  by  cerebral 
palsy  from  birth,  he  Is  on  the  tour  with  his 
wife,  June.  June  would  be  much  taller  than 
Bobby,  who  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet,  11 
slie  stood  up.  But  she  never  does.  She  has 
had  polio  since  she  was  12  years  old.  She  and 
Bobby  meti  at  a  camp  for  the  handicapped 
in  Hunter,  NY..  20  years  ago.  "That  was  when 
they  still  put  mentally  retarded  people  in 
with  the  physically  handicapped,"  explained 
Bobby.  "June  came  up  to  the  first  person 
the  saw  reading  The  New  York  Times — .she 
lifeured  he  wasn't  mentally  retarded — and 
that  was  me." 

Next  on  the  bus  v.as  Frank  Vyt.^1,  a  haud- 
.some  Bostonlau  in  his  thirties  who  was 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  a  couple  of 
years  ago  during  an  operation  for  a  .spinal 
tumor.  He  does  not  have  full  use  of  his  hands, 
so  his  chair,  instead  of  just  having  a  wheel 
to  push,  is  fitted  with  protruding  spikes  that 
enable  him  to  use  his  wrists  to  propel  him- 
self. "Here's  Frank  in  his  Roman  chariot," 
announces  Ruth.  He  beams  at  the  attention. 
Once  the  wheelchairs  are  strapped  down 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bus.  where  the  seats 
have  been  removed,  we're  off  to  the  Louvre. 
Some  people  stay  in  their  chairs  for  the  ride; 
others  transfer  to  regular  seats  with  the  help 
of  Willy,  the  driver,  who  has  a  penchant  for 
breaking  into  "She'll  Be  Comln'  Round  the 
Mountain"  in  Flemish.  Ruth  has  obtained 
special  permission  for  the  group  to  use  the 
Louvre's  Henri  II  entrance,  which  has  no 
steps.  Don  cant  resist  yelling,  "Hi.  Jeanne." 
as  we  pass  the  golden  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
near  the  Tuileries,  described  by  Bill,  the 
toiu-'s  droll  English  guide,  as  "a  French 
wench  who  thought  she  could  try  her  tricks 
on  the  English  and  get  aw.-'.y  with  it." 

Frank  is  worried  that  he  won't  get  any  pic- 
tures of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  He  can  hold 
the  camera  fine;  he  just  can't  pu.sh  the  but- 
ton. I  aim  his  Kodak  and  shoot,  then  ask  him 
which  country  he  liked  best.  He  preferred 
Switzerland,  like  most  of  the  people  on  the 
trip.  "I  used  to  ski  and  hike  a  lot  In  the 
Presidential  range  in  New  Hampshire,"  he 
says  by  way  of  explanation,  then  rattles  off 
the  peaks  he  has  climbed:  "Monroe,  Franklin, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  Adams.  .  .  ."  His  voice 
trails  off,  and  he  looks  out  the  window. 

Most  of  the  people  on  the  tour  have  lived 
a  long  time  with  their  afflictions,  but  Frank 
lias  only  been  paralyzed  for  about  two  years 
and  he's  having  trouble  getting  used  to  it. 
Seeing  how  other  handicapped  people  have 
managed  to  accept  their  condition  Is  more 
important  than  France  or  Germany  for  peo- 
ple like  Prank. 

The  group  was  delighted  with  Paris's  side- 
walk cafes,  which  are  to  wheelchairs  what 
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drive-in    food    chains    are    to    automobiles. 
Everyone   agreed   that   the  biggest  problem 
facing  handicapped  people  who  travel  was 
bathroom  facilities.  "We've  never  been  any- 
where we  didn't  have  to  have  the  bathroom 
door  taken  off,"  says  Tonka  Sadesky,  who  has 
been  crippled  with  muscular  dystrophy  for  17 
years.  Bidets  in  Europe  block  access  to  the 
toilet,  she  says,  and  she  wishes  the  two  could 
be  switched  around.  "Everyone  In  Europe  has 
offered  to  help,  though,"  said  Patsy,  "not  like 
In  New  York,  where  they  run  from  wliecl- 
chairs!"  But  people's  willingness  to  help  Is 
actually  a  problem  in  a  foreign  country,  Don 
added.  "Unless  you  take  a  wheelchair  perpen- 
dicularly  down   a  curb,    it   is   likely   to   tip 
over,"  he  said.  "You  can't  warn  people  about 
that  if  you  don't  spe.ik  the  language.  LahC 
night  I  was  wailing  to  go  down  the  curb  and 
a  Frenchman  took  hold  of  my  chair  before 
1  knew  it.  I  almost  fell  out  into  the  street!" 
Bobby  and  June  Arts  have  traveled  all  over 
liie  world  alone.  This  is  their  first  trip  with 
a  group,  and  they're  enjoying  it.  "You  can 
relax.   You   don't  have  to  worry  about   the 
next  flight  of  steps  all  the  time."  says  Bobby. 
He  recalls  how  he  and  June  were  stranded  in 
London  one  evening  after  the  theater.  "The 
taxis    disappeared    in    five    minutes.    When 
yoti're   handicapped,   you  can't  exactly  beat 
the  other  guy  to  a  cab!  It  started  pouring, 
and  finally  June  had  to  roll  her  chah*  out 
Into  the  street  to  stop  one.  You  don't  have 
these  problems  with  a  group,  and  it's  more 
fun   to   be  with   other   people."  Bobby   also 
finds  it  too  expensive  to  travel  alone  now, 
since  being  handicapped  means  hUing  pri- 
vate cars,  chatiffeurs  and  taxis. 

He  feels  the  biggest  help  to  the  handi- 
capped would  be  the  standardization  of  air- 
port loading  equipment.  The  Arts  were  once 
trapped  for  three  hours  in  a  plane  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  because  the  ground  personnel 
claimed  that  union  rules  precluded  them 
from  boarding  the  plane  to  carry  them  off. 
Bobby  praked  the  Zurich  airport,  which 
sends  a  car  equipped  with  an  elevator  to 
the  plane  to  unload  the  handicapped  first. 
Mrs.  Fein  seems  to  be  everywhere  at  once, 
hugging,  reassuring,  smiling,  encouraging, 
helping  to  hoLst  wheelchairs  Into  the  bus, 
or  getting  them  up  and  down  the  thousand 
curbs  they  have  encountered  In  Europe.  She 
is  especially  attentive  to  Althea  Taylor,  an 
18-year-old  quadrapleglc  from  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  who  had  the  courage  to  come  alone 
on  the  trip — a  high  school  graduation  pres- 
ent from  her  parents. 

Ruth  Fein  likes  traveling  with  the  handi- 
capped. "They  have  guts."  she  says,  "and 
they're  so  patient.  They  never  complain.  In 
Ireland,  another  tour  director  saddled  with 
a  bunch  of  grumpy  old  maids  wanted  to 
trade  places  with  me. 

"You  should  have  heard  the  group  after 
our  wine-tasting  party  In  Burgundy.  I  could 
hardly  get  them  back  Into  the  bus.  they 
were  singing  so  loudly.  On  the  Scandinavian 
tour  last  year,  six  of  our  group  went  on  the 
Tivoll  roller-coaster  in  Copenhagen!" 

Back  In  the  bus,  Ruth  was  making  a  note 
to  try  and  switch  the  group  to  a  9  P.M.  sound 
and  light  show  Instead  of  one  at  11  P.M., 
since  everyone  wanted  to  go  to  the  "Lidci 
nightclub  and  the  Follcs  Bergdre  later  on. 


PROJECT  DA  VINCI 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  his- 
torically. New  Mexico  has  been  the  prov- 
ing gi'ound  for  an  impressive  amount  of 
scientific  and  technological  re.search  In 
thl.s  country.  It  has  recently  enjoyed  an- 
other successful  scientific  research  ac- 
complishment known  as  Project  Da 
Vlncl.  a  manned  balloon  utilized  for 
meteorological  purposes.  Even  though 
balloons  have  been  used  for  many  years. 
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they  have  not  been  devoted  to  studying 
the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
lov.er'atmosphere  wliich  has  so  much  to 
do  w  ith  our  envii'onment. 

New  Mexico  was  proud  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  research  project  wiilcii 
took  place  in  Las  Ci^uces  on  November  1 , 
1974.  The  project  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Army's  Atmospheric  Sciences  Labor- 
atoi'y,  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
and  many  other  orgamzations. 

Mi'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  two  articles  appearing  in  recent  is- 
sues of  Ballooning  magazine  and  New 
Mexico  magazine  which  describe  Pro- 
ject Da  Vinci  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  New  Mexico  Magazine] 

Science  Soars  Into  the  Past 

(By  Mike  Murphey) 

Almost  In  the  shadow  of  White  Sands  MLs- 
sile  Range — the  proving  ground  for  some  of 
man's  most  advanced  technology — science 
recently  took  a  step  Into  the  past. 

For  the  project,  scientists  shunned  the 
missiles  which  climb  from  WSMR  Into  the 
lower  reaches  of  outer  space.  Neither  did  they 
employ  the  vUtra-modern  aircraft  that  oper- 
ate from  various  New/  Mexico  Air  Force  bases, 
nor  the  advanced  propulsion  systems  devel- 
oped m  Las  Cruces  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

They  turned  instead  to  man's  oldeat  ve- 
hicle of  aviation — a  balloon. 

On  Nov.  1,  Project  da  Vlncl,  the  largest 
manned  balloon  package  ever  launched,  lifted 
off  from  the  Las  Cruces  Municipal  Airport 
on  a  manned  atmospheric  research  expedi- 
tion. 

The  70-foot-tall  helium  balloon  hoisted 
aloft  a  S,0O0-lb.  payload  of  25  scientific  ex- 
periments and  a  four-member  crew.  Float- 
ing to  altitudes  of  14,000  feet,  its  mission  was 
to  study  the  Immediate  layer  of  atmosphere 
that  most  affects  man's  environment,  and 
about  which  surprisingly  little  Is  known.  But 
an  Important  secondary  goal  for  those  In- 
volved was  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  man- 
ned balloon  flight  In  scientific  research. 

The  25  experiments  aboard  Project  da 
Vlncl  were  divided  Into  five  major  categories. 
One  group  of  Instruments  was  designed  to 
explore  the  meteorological  structure  of  the 
lower  atmosphere.  These  Instruments  gath- 
ered Information  on  pollution  levels,  tem- 
perature, winds  and  rainfall. 

Other  Instruments  were  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  substances  now  make  up  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Scientists  believe  that 
such  things  as  pollutants  and  solar  radia- 
tion may  be  slowly  altering  the  atmospheric 
makeup. 

A  third  group  of  experiments  measured  the 
earth's  electrical  field.  They  were  designed 
to  determine  how  the  field  varies,  and  what 
things  cause  such  variation.  The  fourth 
category  of  scientific  Instruments  studied 
the  radiation  In  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Other  equipment  was  aboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  balloon  dynamics  and 
response.  Project  officials  hoped  that  data 
gathered  during  the  flight  on  how  balloons 
and  air  masses  Interact  would  be  useful  In 
future  balloon  design. 

One  crew  member  explained.  "Ballooning 
has  been  Ignored  as  a  means  of  scientific 
exploration.  It  was  passed  over  In  the  Inter- 
est of  speed  and  controllability." 

Project  officials  added  that  the  primary  ad- 
vantage of  a  balloon  over  other  aircraft  In 
such  research  Is  that  the  balloon  can  travel 
slowly  with  a  specific  parcel  of  air  and  study 
It  as  the  giv«n  air  passes  over  cities,  deserts 
iuid  mountains. 


Project  da  Vlncl  wa.s  a  joint  undertaking 
of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energv  Commission,  the 
Army  and  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
The  crew  Included  pilot  Jimmie  Craig,  a  bal- 
loonist employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  copilot 
Vera  Simons,  an  artist  and  balloonist  who 
first  conceived  of  Project  da  Vinci;  Dr.  Ru- 
dolf J.  Englemann,  a  sciciitlst  with  the  AEC. 
and  Otis  imboden,  a  National  Geographic 
photographer. 

Originally,  the  flight  was  planned  to  last 
36  hours  and  to  end  iiear  Lubbock.  Texas. 
Las  Cruces  was  chosen  as  the  launch  site 
because  of  the  availability  of  ground  track- 
ing and  telemetry  at  Vfhite  Sands,  and  be- 
cause of  the  area's  "almost  ideal  average 
October  wcatlier  conditions."  for  such  a 
flight. 

But  unfortunately,  October  weather  in 
1974  was  far  from  the  "ideal  average."  Clouds 
and  southerly  winds,  which  would  have 
carried  the  balloon  Into  Mexico,  caused  four 
weeks  of  launch  delay.  Finally,  at  8:45  p.m. 
on  Nov.  1,  the  project  was  launched.  Winds 
carried  it  on  a  more  northerly  path  than 
planned,  and  threatening  weather  conditions 
paused  termination  of  the  flight  near  Wagon 
Mound  in  northern  New  Mexico  after  only  12 
hours. 

Flight  officials  were  disappointed  until 
they  learned  that  23  of  tlie  on-board  experi- 
ments had  been  successful.  That  success  war- 
rants future  manned  research  flight  funding, 
they  said. 

The  very  limitations  that  forced  man  to 
look  beyond  balloon  flight  as  a  practical 
means  of  aviation  eventually  victimized  Proj- 
ect da  Vinci.  But  not  before  the  practicality 
of  manned  balloon  research  had  been  proved. 
New  Mexico  may  have  witnesjsed  the  rebirth 
of  a  balloon  age. 

[From  Ballooning  Magazine,  Winter  1974-75) 

The  Midnight  Ride  or  Balloon  DaVinci 

(By  DickBrow^l) 

In  an  age  of  super-sophisticated  scientific 
research  vehicles.  It  was  back  to  the  simple 
manned  balloon  for  a  meteorological  research 
mis.sion  under  the  name  "Project  DaVincl." 
Tlie  vehicle  was  a  75-foot  diameter  helium 
gas  balloon  with  a  10-foot  square,  double- 
decker,  fiberglas  gondola,  complete  with  coed 
living  quarters  and  nearly  3000  pounds  of 
scientific,  life  support,  commtinlcation,  and 
navigation  equipment.  Aboard  this  translu- 
cent dream  machine  were  four  aeronauts  who 
rode  "DaVlncI"  across  the  moonlit  San 
Andres  mountains  and  northwards  through 
starry  New  Mexico  skies,  to  a  stand-up  land- 
ing a  few  hours  after  sunrise. 

The  project  mission  W8is  to  gather  infor- 
mation about  the  structure  and  composition 
of  one  of  the  least  understood  parts  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere — the  lower  region  that  Is 
shared  by  all  of  us.  This  is  the  region  which 
controls  how  far  pollution  is  carried  from 
Its  source,  where  regional  air  circulation 
takes  place,  and  how  Inversions  trap  pollu- 
tion at  the  breathing  level.  In-flight  measure- 
ments included  air  pressure,  temperature, 
humidity,  gravity  waves,  density,  ozone  con- 
tent, electrical  fields,  aerosol  content  and 
pollutant  concentrations.  In  addition  to  at- 
maspherlc  research.  Project  DaVlncI  Included 
experiments  on  balloon  dynamics  and  balloon 
response  which  will  benefit  man's  many  uses 
of  balloons,  whether  for  science,  for  Industry, 
or  for  sport. 

DaVincI  was  outfitted  with  a  three-direc- 
tional wind  flow  detector  in  order  to  study 
how  air  Is  moving  In  relationship  to  the 
balloon.  The  aerostat's  behavior  In  response 
to  atmospheric  motions,  heating,  and  cooling 
were  also  documented.  Five  temperature  sen- 
sors were  placed  on  the  envelope  surface  and 
Inside  the  helium  gas  in  order  to  record  the 
thermal  changes  caused  by  darkness  and 
daylight.  How  rapidly  the  balloon  gains  or 
loses  altitude  as  it  gains  or  loses  heat  ou 


the  en'-elope  skin  was  recorded  In  concert 
with  the  du^ctional  wind  flow  detector  data 
and  the  recorded  altimeter  readings. 

After  several  weekends  of  adverse  weather, 
a  latmch  window  appeared  between  two 
frontal  systems.  The  flight  was  scheduled  to 
start  at  Las  Cruces.  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Or.ande  and  the  San  Andres  Mountains 
of  the  Wliite  Sands  MissUe  Range.  Weekday 
ranee  operations  restricted  a  balloon  from 
crassing  the  military  reservation.  But  on  No- 
vcinber  1st.  both  the  weather  and  the  range 
w?rc  cle.ir  for  launch. 

Tlie  Project  ij  named  after  our  first  aero- 
.sppce  engineer  End  artistic  genius,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Ii  was  lie  who  first  employed  art  as 
an  instrument  of  science  and  it  was  he  who 
first  set  liie  pattern  for  a  scientific  investi- 
^-atlon  of  air  as  a  medium  ot  transport. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  attempted  to  reveal  the 
order  aud  beauty  of  the  universe  throut;h 
■<  is'ialized  knowledge. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Vera  Simons,  project 
originator  and  a  world-renowned  artist,  chose 
DaVinci  for  the  project  name.  Project  Da- 
Vinci  merged  old  and  new  methods  of  at- 
mospheric exploration.  For  Vera,  DaVinci  is 
a  dream  come  true.  As  a  balloonist  and  a 
scientist,  she  had  advocated  for  years  the  use 
of  manned  balloons  as  a  multi-experiment 
platform  for  atmospheric  studies.  A  gas  bal- 
loon is  an  Ideal  tool  for  such  studies  since 
it  does  not  contaminate  the  surrotuidlng  air, 
and  yet  it  floats  noiselessly  (speaking  both 
acoustically  and  electrically)  with  a  packet 
of  air  on  its  Journey  over  various  types  of  ter- 
rain, making  meaniugfiU  measurements  as 
it  drifts. 

There  was  no  mistaking  "DaVlncI"  for  a 
sporting  gas  or  hot  air  balloon.  And  it  was  not 
just  another  helium-filled  scientific  contrap- 
tion. It  had  a  600-pound,  two-tier  gondola 
that  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Grum- 
man Houston  Corporation.  The  altimlnum 
and  fiberglas  structure  featured  corrugated 
cardboard  shock  absorbers  and  was  designed 
to  withstand  a  landing  Impact  of  3  G's.  Tlie 
lower  level  was  devoted  to  crews  quarters, 
battery  banks,  and  equipment  storage. 

The  gondola  was  delivered  in  early  S^tem- 
ber  to  Sandia  Laboratories  In  Albuquerque 
for  equipment  installation  and  checkout. 
Keith  Smith  and  Preston  Herrington  of  San- 
dia handled  the  systems  engineering  and  In- 
tegration tasks  for  the  science  and  life-sup- 
port equipment. 

The  gondola,  with  all  of  its  projecting  arms 
and  dangling  Instruments,  was  suspended  70 
feet  below  the  balloon.  Karl  Stefan  of  t*e 
Balloon  Works  served  as  the  balloon  sys- 
tems engineer  and  was  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  btaioon  lift  matched  the  pay- 
load  weight.  The  balloon,  built  by  Wlnzen 
Research.  Inc.  of  Sulphur  Spring.  Texas,  was 
a  160.000  cubic  foot.  natiu^ly-sh(4>ed  sphere. 
The  envelope  was  fabricated  from  vertical 
gores  of  double-walled,  2-mUllmeter  poly- 
ethelene  film.  The  gores  were  heat-sealed  at 
the  seams  and  reinforced  by  2-lnch  wide  non- 
woven  fiber  tapes. 

A  startling  feature  of  the  DaVinci  s\-stem 
was  its  t-tring  ot  10  tetroons  (4-sided  helium 
balloons)  which  resembled  the  fins  of  a 
Chinese  dragon.  These  6-fcot  mylar  tetrahe- 
drons were  to  be  released  to  study  atmos- 
pheric turbulence  and  dlffusivity  by  measur- 
ing the  rate  at  which  they  sepai-ated  from 
the  gondola. 

The  launch  site  was  the  airfield  at  Las 
Cruces  Municipal  Airport.  The  bright  yellow 
gondola  glistened  in  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
It  was  a  scene  of  bustling  activity  as  en- 
gineers and  tethnician.s  made  their  final  in- 
strument check-outs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  DaVinci  crew  gathered  In  a  back  room 
of  the  liangar  for  a  briefing  with  Duke 
OUdenberg.  Launch  Advisor.  In  attendance 
were  Jlmuiie  Craig,  pilot;  Vera  Simons, 
co-pilot:  Dr.  Rudolf  Engelmann.  on-board 
scientist;    Otis  Imboden,  on-board   photog- 
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rapher  and  assistant  scientist;  Dr.  Harold 
Ballard,  ground-based  director;  DicK  Keuser, 
launch  director;  and  other  project  persionnel. 
They  debated  the  flight  options  which  in- 
cluded a  landing  on  the  Range.  The  antici- 
pated flight  duration  was  weighed  against 
tlic  ainoimt  of  scientific  data  that  could  be 
t'lithered.  The  winds  aloft  showed  a  pro- 
jecttu  fligiit  path  to  soxith western  Kansas, 
v/jtii  a  maximum  duration  of  24  houio.  The 
tround  wind  was  out  of  the  soiitir.vest  at 
10  mph.  The  decision  was  go! 

The  470-ponnd  envelope  wp.:s  Irdts  <■.!*.  jiLSi 
teiore  siinser  The  inflaiion  lasted  PD  min- 
lUcK  and  was  by  far  the  noisiest  pnri.  of  tiie 
entire  project.  For  what  bcomed  cvi  infinite 
lenfith  of  time,  the  slnil!  hissing  oi  helium 
Kas  ruriliint;  thiougli  two  plastin  jjiflation 
ducts  into  ihe  top  ol  tiio  balloon,  j-evailed 
at  the  launch  site.  A  ten-e  moment  occurred 
during  the  hnk-up  betwciu  the  infiattd  bal- 
loon and  the  6000-pound  gondola.  The  clutch 
on  tlie  crane  slipped  and  the  balloon  jerked 
upward,  ahno.st  departing  on  its  own.  It  was 
a  good,  but  unplanner).  mechanical  shock 
test  for  the  double-\i  ailed  gores  ajul  900- 
pound  fiberglas  load  tapes.  The  eutiie  link- 
xip  procedure  waji  a  formidable  sight  to  be- 
hold. A  6000-pound  dummy  load  hung  6- 
feet  off  the  ground  at  the  side  of  a  rental 
truck.  With  a  ladder  on  the  truck  roof,  lean- 
ing agaijist  the  crane  cable,  two  crewmen 
(one  on  the  ladder,  the  other  on  the  top  of 
the  crane)  disconnected  balloon  DaVinci 
from  the  weighted  block  and  attached  it  to 
the  gondola  which  itse'f  was  loaded  doniu 
with  bags  of  lead  shot  and  1500-pound 
weights  at  each  corner.  Wlien  t.ite  lai.tcr 
were  removed,  liit-off  was  iiiimineut . 

Pilot  Jinunie  Craig  of  Rldgecriit,  Cali- 
fornia, began  dropping'  ballast  bat; ;.  Suice 
his  early  ballooning  experiences  v.itli  Ed 
Yost,  Jimmie  has  logged  over  750  hours  of 
gas  and  hot  air  balloon  fliglit.  He  was  the 
U.8.  National  Hot  Air  Balloon  Chajnpion  in 
1964  and  1965. 

Leaving  a  stream  of  lead  dhot  ballp.st  across 
the  Las  Cruces  airfield,  balloon  DaVinci 
(N4DV)  lifted  off  at  8:50  PM.  (Stowed  on 
board  were  copies  of  the  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn issues  of  Ballooning/)  The  balloon 
drifted  toward  the  northwest,  then  pene- 
trated an  inversion  layer  at  5000  feet  and 
finally  swung  around  to  the  northeast.  Soon 
only  the  balloon's  steady  white  light  and 
flashing  red  beacon  were  "isable.  The  crew 
carried  with  them  the  excitement  of  night 
flight  and  the  nagging  worry  that  a  seam 
may  have  opened  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
shock  experienced  le&s  than  an  hour  ago. 
After  punching  through  another  tempera- 
ture inversion  layer,  the  balloon  levelled  at 
9000  feet  and  flew  the  ground  contour  for 
the  dmtktion  of  the  flight.  That  nagging 
worry  faded  and  the  balloon  tracked  up  the 
slopes  of  the  San  Andres,  crossing  the  moun- 
tain range  near  Capital  Peak  at  12,000  feet. 
Prom  high  above  the  San  Andres  Range,  the 
crew  could  see  the  sparkling  sands  of  White 
Sands  National  Monument.  This  was  the 
only  point  in  the  flight  at  which  liie  crew 
donned  their  oxygen  masks. 

Once  on  the  top  side  of  the  invention 
layer,  very  little  ballast  v/as  dropped.  Jim- 
nne  timed  the  valving  to  establisn  the  de- 
sired rate  of  descent  on  tlie  east  slope  of  the 
mountains.  Balloon  DaVinci  acquired  a  tre- 
mendous attraction  for  the  motnitains  and 
drifted  northwards  along  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Los  Pinos  and  Manzano  Ritnges.  After 
settling  at  7000  feet,  Jimmie  turned  the  con- 
trols over  to  co-pilot  Vera  Simons,  and  went 
below  for  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

Vera,  a  resident  of  Washington,  DC,  has  17 
years  of  helium  balloon  design,  construction 
and  flight  e^cperience.  She  is  also  an  artist 
who  is  known  Internationally  for  her  LTA 
Inflatable  sculptures.  She  has  logged  150 
hours  of  balloon  time  and  Is  one  of  less  than 
half  a  dozen  women  In  the  U.S.  licensed  to 


fly  gas  balloons.  She  was  the  first  woman  In 
the  world  to  fly  plastic  balloons.  She  has  been 
intimately  Involved  In  numerous  atmos- 
pheric research  projects,  Including  Transo- 
.sonde,  Sky-Hook,  Stratolab,  and  Man-High. 
She  is  co-holder  of  4  balloon  patents,  some 
involving  gas  balloon  manufacturing  tech- 
r.iques. 

Vera  became  convinced  that  a  well-planned 
combination  of  e:<perimcntation  and  manned 
flight  could  be  advantageous  in  lower  at- 
niowheric  study.  In  1971,  .'^^he  bc-nn  discuss- 
iiig  the  po.v.iibilitics  for  such  a  flight  with 
m'.mber.'j  of  the  -  icnti.'ic  '.omi>iuiuiy.  These 
d'sr^iissions  eventually  led  her  to  tne  AEC 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Proj- 
ect DaVihcl  was  jointly  ftmded  by  the  AEC 
v.Iiirl!  rmrontly  snppor;.-  one  of  r!ic  l.iTt;est 
!'i>:<.^orologii-ai  r.-><=c:irc;i  pi-o,,rams  in  the 
U'ljtrd  tiiatp?,  tltp  Nr.Ti(-i:r;>l  Geographic  So- 
rioty  r.nk'li  'aao  had  a  riisT.i^i-.ii.^Med  n.s-oci.'t- 
tion  wiih  balloon  research,  .md  the  Army's 
A'nio.sphtTic  Sc'riii'p.s  L.i'onratory  at  White 
.'=;;i litis.  Soi>ie  of  the  otlier  onTanj/.iitiOi-..-  which 
provided  !;r-i#>;it)fi.-^  eriuipmont  and  .support 
services  inchide  tiie  In.'^t^tlIte  for  Storm  Re- 
snarch  of  the  Univf-r=;ity  of  St.  Thomns  at 
Houston,  the  Atnio.splieric  Piijsif;  Laoora- 
t.ory  at  John  Hopkiii:;  Univi-r.'-it.v,  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atnio-.piifti-?  Artmiui.'itra- 
■  ion. 

"Iliere  were  25  Interrelated  experi)nents 
conducted  during  the  flight.  Five  telcmetryr 
data  links  relayed  the  airborne  measurements 
to  grourd  .stitions  where  the  data  was 
coupled  with  that  of  ground-based  esperi- 
nients  for  comparison.  The  on-board  scien- 
tist, Rudy  Engelmann,  monitored  the  data 
gathering  functions  and  kept  so  busy  tar- 
Ketin-,'  instruments  that  it  is  believi  d  he 
inrclv  looked  up  to  er.jny  the  flij^ht.  Rudy 
is  on  AEC  me!  oorolosri-st  .,,Hi  has  a  wide  range 
of  experience  spanning  t!>e  entire  gannit  of 
environment,al  sciences  and  balloon  rrsfarch. 
Rudy  was  backed  up  by  Dr.  Roliert  Woods  of 
Sandia  Laboratories  ju.st  Jn  case  be  vjah  un- 
able to  make  the  flight. 

The  chaso  started  out  wjth  t.  )n*diii:.^ht  ride 
across  White  Sands.  An  Instrumented  motor- 
home,  a  4-whePl  drive  carryall,  .md  thts 
writcr'.s  2-wheel  drive  p.issfnger  car  followed 
the  ba)loon  oji  the  ground  from  .start  to 
finish.  Tlie  fligiit  wa.s  dornimented  by  video 
tape  and  stiU-camera  piiotography.  The 
aeronauts  maintained  radio  contact  with  the 
ch.^e  vehicles,  the  flight  advisory  center  in 
Houston,  and  the  base  station  at  White  Sands 
throughout  the  flight.  An  instrumented 
trailer-van  at  the  Ran^iC  base  station  receiv- 
ed and  recorded  the  telemetered  data  while 
two  other  mobile  vans  were  deployed  along 
the  flight  path  in  a  leap-frog  fashion,  one 
recording  from  a  fixed  position,  as  tlie  other 
proceeded  to  an  advance  location.  Approxi- 
mately 95 7o  of  the  data  was  collected. 

Also  on  board  was  Otis  Imboden,  a  photog- 
rapher with  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
He  was  the  Society's  photographer  in  resi- 
dence at  Cape  Kennedy  during  the  active 
years  of  the  U.S.  manned  space  program  and 
helped  design  the  photo^'vaphic  systems  for 
.some  of  tl)e  space  flights. 

Balloon  DaVinci  swung  north,  away  from 
the  chasers.  Wlien  the  carryall  broke  down 
near  Alamogordo,  this  author's  car  was  loaded 
up  with  video  tapes,  radios  and  stranded 
cha.se  personnel.  Tlie  situation,  though  un- 
fortunate In  one  respect,  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  meet  strandees  Bob  Gall  of 
Sandia  Public  Relations,  Bill  O'Neill  of  the 
NGS  News  Service,  and  Gail  Bradshaw  of  the 
AEC  OiTice  of  Information  Services.  By  the 
light  of  the  silvery  moon  (as  they  say),  the 
chase  wound  its  way  through  quiet  ghostly 
New  Mexico  villages  such  as  Corona,  Willard, 
Moriarty,  Trementina,  and  Solano. 

Meanwhile,  balloon  DaVlncI,  picking  up  a 
more  easterly  wind  component,  swtmg  past 
Clines  Comers  on  Inter8tate-40  and  watched 
the  eastern  sky  grow  brighter.  The  sun  ap- 


peared over  the  horizon  as  the  balloon  drifted 
over  Villanueva  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest.  Soon  threatening 
frontal  activity  would  force  a  premature  end 
to  this  scientific  voyage  through  350  miles  of 
the  earth's  delicate  atmosphere. 

In  preparation  for  landing,  the  crew  tied 
down  ail  equipment  and  carried  spent  bat- 
teries to  tbe  upper  deck  in  case  ballast  needed 
to  be  dropped.  Gas  was  valved  oft'  and  the  bal- 
loon dropi)ed  down  to  a  lower  altitude.  Two 
cow-punchers  chased  the  balloon  between 
tv/o  tabletop  mountains.  Jimmie  guided  the 
balloon  over  an  abandoned  ranch  house  a>id 
held  at  100  feet,  waiting  for  the  balloon  to 
lose  its  inertia.  He  lowered  the  ground  rope 
.and  stopped  at  50  feet.  Prom  there  on,  it  was 
a  story  book"  landhig  (as  Jimmie  explains 
ic).  In  a  ■  controlled  descent,  Jimmie  alter- 
nated bet-.vef-n  valving  and  throwing  bat- 
terie.";.  7he  coiTugated  cardboard  crash  pads 
were  not  even  dented.  At  8:30  AM,  November 
2iid,  "DaVinci"  was  down,  only  4  miles  north- 
east of  Wagon  Mound,  New  Mexico.  The 
ciia  ,ers  arrived  an  hour  later  . .  . 

Die  .scientitic  success  of  this  manned  bal- 
loon expedition  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
&-day  (JO.SS  country  flight,  tentatively 
planned  for  tliis  autumn  on  the  west  coast. 
"DaVinci"  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
ill  maiuif  d  balloon  flight. 


OVEHf'OMJNG  BARRIERS   AJMONG 
GENERATIONS 

Mr.  V^ILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Jor 
.'^lome  .ve.ars  now,  in  my  work  with  tiie 
Suecial  Conimittee  on  Aging,  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  point  that  communitie.s  Io.^e 
iniK'li  if  they  ienore  their  eldei=s. 

Williin  tiae  past  decade  or  so,  I  have 
t.een  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  senior 
citizen  involvement  within  their  commu- 
nitie.s. Many  are  seizing  in  volunteer  or 
.senior  aide  programs.  Others  are  being 
served  b.v  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
or  engaging  in  political  action  designed 
to  inform  tJie  Congress,  State  legisla- 
tmes,  and  mimicipal  officials  of  their 
opinions  and  needs. 

Gradually,  the  barriers  between  gen- 
erations are  being  reduced. 

Gradually,  the  retirement  years  ai-e 
recognized  for  what  they  are:  a  large 
part  of  a  lifetime,  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  or  thwarted. 

Recently,  a  New  Jersey  newspaper,  the 
Hackensack  Record  described  a  signifi- 
cant and  heartwarming  example  of  in- 
teraction between  a  community  and  its 
older  residents. 

The  editorial  described  the  use  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  Glen  Rock,  a  largely  sub- 
urban mimicipality  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  It  also  wiseiy  observed: 

There  is  no  single  formula  for  eflectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing  ranks  of 
senior  citizens,  nor  can  there  be.  Htunan 
beings  do  not  become  peas  in  a  pod  merely 
by  retiring  on  pension  or  passing  a  desig- 
nated birthday.  They  remain  dlstiiict  iiidj- 
viduals  with  divor.se  interests,  abililie:-  liUes, 
and  dislikes. 

In  addition,  I  have  an  editorial  which 
ajjpeared  ui  the  February  17  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star.  It  deals  with  efiforts  by 
a  group  of  high  school  students  in  Alex- 
andria who  are  acting  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans  in  their  community — and  de- 
riving a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
their  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

Feb.  4,  1975] 

Bbidcing  a  Generation  Gap 

There  Is  no  single  formula  for  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  growing  ranks  of 
senior  citizens,  nor  can  there  be.  Human  be- 
ings do  not  become  peas  in  a  pod  merely  by 
retiring  on  pension  or  passing  a  designated 
birthday.  They  remain  distinct  individuals 
with  diverse  interests,  abilities,  likes,  and 
dislikes. 

For  some,  the  secluded  retirement  commu- 
nity la  the  answer,  filling  the  days — just  as 
the  advertisements  claim — with  new  friends, 
pool  parties,  Ehu£aeboard  leagues,  and  talent 
shows.  For  others,  who  can't  aSord  or  can't 
bear  to  move  away  from  hometowns  and  old 
friends,  golden-age  clubs  provide  welcome 
opportunities  for  associating  with  others  of 
retirement  age. 

Still  others,  however,  prefer  to  remain  ac- 
tive in  the  wider  community,  with  pec^Ie 
of  aU  ages.  It  Is  with  this  group  In  mind  that 
the  Olen  Rock  public  schools  have  embarked 
upon  an  interesting  program  designed  to  in- 
volve senior  citizens  In  school  life. 

Older  residents  of  Olen  Rock  can  pick  up 
a  Golden  Key  Card  at  any  school.  The  card 
entitles  them  to  free  admission  to  all  school 
concerts,  plays,  and  athletic  events,  and  to 
take  adult-school  courses  without  tuition 
fees.  There  wlU  be  a  special  matinee  perform- 
ance of  the  high-school  mtisical  show  this 
month  for  senior  citizens  who  like  to  get  out 
In  the  daytime  but  prefer  to  spend  evenings 
at  home.  And  elderly  residents  are  Invited 
to  have  lunch  whenever  they  like  in  the  high- 
school  cafeteria.  The  dally  hot  meal  there 
costs  85  cents,  a  price  that  should  help  those 
hard-pressed  to  live  on  a  retirement  budget. 

More  than  100  senior  citizens  attended  the 
opening  limcheon  at  which  the  program  was 
explained,  but  it  is  too  early  to  tell  how  many 
will  find  It  appealing  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Ltmch  In  the  spirited  confusion  of  a  high- 
school  cafeteria  Is  not,  after  all,  every  senior 
citizen's  cup  of  tea.  Neither  is  a  high-school 
basketball  game  or  student  concert. 

But  If  the  Olen  Rock  program  broadens  the 
horizons  and  brightens  the  days  of  even  a 
handful  of  older  residents,  it  will  perform  a 
useful  service — and  at  little  or  no  public 
cost.  Other  communities  wrould  do  well  to 
consider  similar  programs  of  their  own. 

(lYorn  the  Washington   Star-News, 

Feb.  17,  1975] 

StT>Ea  Teenagers 

Almost  everytime  we  sink  into  a  slough  of 
despond  and  temporarily  succumb  to  the 
feeling  that  the  world  is  going  to  hell  In  a 
haudbasket,  or  some  larger  and  speedier  con- 
veyance, a  small  piece  of  Intelligence  pops 
up  that  reassures  us  that  perhaps  all  Is  not 
as  gloomy  as  It  seems.  This  time,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  group  of  higli  school  students  in 
Alexandria  for  banishing  our  mental 
shadows. 

They  are  the  meml>ers  of  the  Distributive 
Education  CUib  (which  Star-News  reporter 
Mary  Margaret  Oreen  informs  us  is  a  "mar- 
keting" group)  at  T.  C.  Williams  High  School. 
Exhibiting  what  struck  us  as  a  remarkable 
degree  of  maturity  and  tenacity,  the  students 
undertook  as  a  project  an  ambitious  survey 
of  the  status  of  elderly  residents  of  the  city. 
Tliey  were  stunned  to  discover  Just  how 
WTetched  is  the  plight  of  many  older  people 
today.  Many  must  exist  on  annual  Incomes 
"less  than  some  of  us  make  on  part-time 
Jobs,"  said  Cheryl  Hanback,  vice  president  of 
the  club.  "But  we  don't  have  to  pay  for  rent, 
food  or  medicine  and  they  have  all  of  that." 
she  added. 

Well,  what's  so  super  about  high  school 
students  doing  a  survey,  even  one  of  euf- 
flcient  breadth  and  depth  as  to  be  com- 


mended by  the  Virginia  Office  of  AgUig  as 
"the  only  statistically  valid  report  on  the 
elderly  in  the  state  of  Virginia"? 

It  was  not  just  tlie  competence  of  their 
project,  it  was  the  reaction  ot  the  T.  C. 
Williams  students  to  the  results  they  turned 
up.  They  decided  to  "try  our  hardest  to  get 
something  done"  about  the  widespread  dep- 
rivation of  elderly  citizens.  They  have  re- 
solved to  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  trying 
to  prod  government  officials,  businessmen 
and  civic  groups  to  Increase  the  buying  pow- 
er of  the  aged.  Their  statistics  showed  that 
more  than  half  of  the  elderly  spent  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  Income  on 'housing,  leav- 
ing less  than  $2.30  a  day  for  food. 

The  youngsters  are  going  to  visit  local 
merchants  to  seek  to  persuade  them  to  add 
their  stores  to  those  already  offering  dis- 
counts to  the  elderly.  They  Intend  as  well  to 
work  with  the  city's  Senior  Citizen  Employ- 
ment Service  to  Inform  older  people  to  spe- 
cial prices  and  government  programs  avail- 
able to  serve  their  needs.  City  Councilman 
Nicholas  A.  Colasanto,  who  was  an  adviser 
to  the  project,  has  put  himself  firmly  behind 
the  young  people's  campaign. 

The  economic  predicament  of  many  older 
Americans  gets  a  great  deal  of  unctuous 
rhetoric,  particularly  around  election  time. 
But  far  less  Is  done  to  improve  their  situa- 
tion than  Is  needed.  We  applaud  these  T.C. 
Williams  students;  they  are  doing  a  proud 
Job.  And  we  would  add  one  fiu-ther  note  that 
demonstrates  that  these  youngsters  are  not 
naive  about  the  dimensions  of  the  task.  Miss 
Hanback  said,  "We're  doing  everything  we 
can  do  to  let  people  know  the  conditions 
(cited  m  their  repOTt).  If  we  don't  get  a  re- 
sponse,  maybe  people  Just  don't  want  to 
Usten." 

We  deeply  hope  that  will  not  stim  up  their 
experience.  So  Impressive,  Indeed,  Is  the  de- 
gree of  conunltment  from  these  students 
that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  forgive  them 
for  their  taste  In  music,  the  dread  sound  of 
rock. 


THE    PRESERVATION    OF 
CIVILIZATION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
help  but  be  moved  upon  recently  reading 
an  article  by  Sir  Arthur  Brj'ant.  His  re- 
marks were  directed  toward  Britain,  but 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  easy  to  simply 
substitute  our  Nation  in  most  Instances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article  by  Sir 
Arthur  Bryant  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Preservation  of  Crvn.Tz.\TioN 
(By  Sir  Arthur  Bryant) 

Tuice  in  the  present  year  we  have  had  a 
general  election  In  which,  viewed  cyuicaUy. 
the  chief  Issue  for  many  ordinary  men  and 
women  seemed  little  more  than  which  of  two 
highly  organized  major  political  parties 
should,  by  securing  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
legislative  power  for  the  next  few  years,  dic- 
tate to  us  and  order  our  lives  from  West- 
minster. By  every  one  of  us  exercising  a  tiny 
and  Insignificant  fraction  of  a  constituency 
poll,  we  were  allowed  the  choice  of  deciding 
which  of  the  rival  factions'  leaders  should 
retain,  or  win,  place  and  power  by  occupy- 
ing the  much-coveted  and  highly  rewarded 
offices  whose  political  holders  preside,  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  over  the  e.^ecutive  De- 
partments of  State.  y_y 

Such  an  attitude,  however  Just,  Is  held  to- 
day, to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  large 
numbers  of  electors  whose  views  of  politi- 
cians and  the  profession  of  politics  have  be- 
come very  different  from  those  held  earlier 
this  century  by  their  parents  and  grandpar- 


ents. It  may  purtly  explain  why  as  many  as 
five  million  of  tliem  voted  for  a  third  party, 
whose  leaders  had  little  or  no  chance  of  hold- 
ing office  at  all.  If  parliamentary  democ- 
racy is  to  siurvlve  and  not  be  superseded  by 
anarchy  or  dictatorship — and  history  teaches 
that  the  latter  almost  Invariably  follows  the 
first — this  is  not  a  state  of  affialrs  which 
bodes  well  for  the  futtu*. 

There  Is,  however,  another  and,  I  believe, 
better  explanation  for  the  comparatively  low 
place  Into  which  politics  and  politicians  have 
fallen  in  this  traditionally  mature  political 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  general  malaise 
from  which,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  suffering.  The  explanation  Is  the 
excessive  and  disproportionate  emphasis  laid 
by  politicians  of  all  persuasions  on  the  purely 
economic  a.spects  of  our  corporate  life.  For, 
as  a  Conservative  ex-Minister  pointed  out  In 
a  speech  last  October,  during  the  election 
the  voter  was  faced  with  three  parties,  all  of 
whom  claimed  that  they  alone  had  the  secret 
of  flghtlng  Inflation,  of  achieving  economic 
growrth,  of  keeping  down  prices  and  of  pro- 
viding financial  "benefits." 

Sir  Keith  Joseph  Justly  said  about  the 
years  during  which  our  general  elections 
have  Increasingly  presented  voters  with  this 
purely  econcMnlc  choice:  "This  auction  has 
raised  expectations  which  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, generated  grievances  and  discontents. 
Par  from  bringing  well-being,  this  'econom- 
ics first'  approach  has  aggravated  unhappl- 
ness  and  social  conflict,  as  weU  as  over- 
straining the  whole  economic  system  to  a 
point  where  It  Is  beginning  to  seize  up. 
Would  It  not  now  be  better,"  he  therefore 
asked,  "to  approach  the  public,  who  know 
that  economics  Is  not  everything,  as  whole 
men  rather  than  economic  men?"  For  while 
the  rival  political  parties  were  exclusively 
seeking,  the  one  economic  "growth",  and  the 
other  redistribution  of  Incomes  and  "So- 
cialist" or  Civil  Service  control  of  Industry, 
he  pointed  out  that  neither  Increased  eco- 
nomic pro^erlty  nor  great  economic  equal- 
ity were  producing  the  beneficial  results  ex- 
pected. "Real  Incomes  per  head  have  risen 
beyond  what  anyone  dreamed  of  a  genera- 
tion back:  so  have  education  budgets  and 
welfare  budgets.  So  also  have  delinquency, 
truancy,  vandalism,  hooliganism.  Illiteracy, 
decline  in  educational  standards  .  .  .  Teenage 
pregnancies  are  rising;  so  are  drunkenness, 
sexual  offenses,  and  crimes  of  sadism." 

In  short,  here  was  a  Conservative  states- 
man publicly  saying  what  some  of  us  have 
been  vainly  contending  over  the  past  30  or 
more  years:  that  man  is  not  merely  an  eco- 
nomic consumer-unit,  and  that  any  society 
which,  on  whatever  ideological  pretext — be  it 
"capitalist"  or  "socialist" — ^treats  him  solely 
as  such,  win  find  In  the  end  that  Its  economy, 
and  ultimately  Its  very  existence,  will  break 
down.  Human  beings  so  conditioned  become 
bereft  of  the  human  and  moral  virtues  and 
capacities  without  which  no  economy  or  cor- 
porate society  can  remain  viable.  For  man 
is  not  only  an  economic  consumer,  a  mere 
mouth  and  purchaser  of  commodities  of  use. 
He  is,  and  far  more  importantly  because  even 
consumption  depends  on  his  being  so,  a  crea- 
tor and  a  producer.  Unless  he  takes  satisfac- 
tion in  creating  and  producing  and  treats 
this  essential  human  activity  as  something 
more  than  a  means  of  acquiring  purchasing 
power,  he  will  be  an  unhappy,  discontented 
and,  because  aggrieved  and  deprived,  ulti- 
mately aggressively  destructive  being. 

To  seek  to  abolish  want,  squalor,  disease 
and  ignor.ince,  as  the  late  Sir  William  Bev- 
erldge  and  his  political  disciples  set  out  to 
do  towards  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
30  years  ago,  was  a  noble  Ideal.  Yet  to  do  so 
by  purely  economic  means  was  not  sufficient. 
The  mere  absence  of  these  scourges  of  hu- 
manity— as  observation  of  any  society  of  idle 
and  richly-endowed  playboys  and  million- 
aires will  show — does  not  Itself  create  satis- 
factory and  useful  human  beings  or  rid  them 
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of  the  vices  of  aelfi  hness.  self-indulgence, 
greed  and  unklndness,  malice  and  cruelty. 

The  well-being  of  any  community  depends 
In  the  last  resort  on  the  virtue — the  honesty. 
Industry,  self-control,  good  behaviour  and 
helpfulness  to  one  another — of  Its  members. 
As  these  virtues  do  not  come  at  all  easily 
to  mankind  and  have  to  be  incuh^ated, 
preferably  in  youth,  it  follows  that  any 
society  whicli  fails  to  foster  and  teach  them 
is  doomed  to  ultimate  disintegration  and 
ruin,  both  political  and  economic.  Financial 
"grijwth".  that  fal.se  ideal  cf  "Selsdoii  Man" 
Conservatism,  unless  simxiltancously  accom- 
panied by  moral  growth — the  indispen.sable 
human  virt\ie  which  alone  creates  economic 
wealth — is  only,  as  we  are  now  beginning  to 
fee,  another  word  for  the  social  cheat,  infla- 
tion, which  is  the  cliff  towards  which  the 
Gadarene  swine  of  today  are  hastening. 

When  Sir  Keith  Joseph  spoke  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Christian  ideals  which  made 
our  civUizatiou  and  led  us,  little  by  little, 
irora  the  jungle,  by  a  permissive,  money-mad 
and  so-called  progressive  but,  in  reality,  re- 
actionary. Ideology,  he  was  saying  to  an  In- 
finitely wider  public  what  I  wrote  on  this 
page  six  years  ago.  "The  more  vocal  part  of 
the  younger  generation,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  lias  been,  and  is  being  taught,  by 
those  who  should  know  better,  to  denigrate 
and  revile  the  virtues — truthfulness,  lionesty, 
courage,  tolerance,  industry — which  have 
built  the  house  in  which  civilized  man  lives 
and  has  his  being.  Above  all,  they . . .  are  be- 
ing taught,  often  in  the  name  of  high-soimd- 
Ing  abstractions  like  pacifism,  equality  and 
antiracism,  to  hate  and,  tiie  inevitable  fruii. 
of  hatred,  to  destroy.  What  is  wanted,  in  a 
world  still  riven  by  two  great  global  wars,  is 
not  anger,  violence  and  destruction,  hut  tol- 
erance, understanding,  love  and  peaceiul  cre- 
ation. If  those  responsible  for  our  schools, 
universities,  books,  television,  bror.d'-.isting 
and  newspapers  rould  only  realize  this  and 
apply  their  realization  oi"  it  to  their  work, 
they  could  do  more  to  remove  the  causes  of 
war,  racial  intolerance  and  class  confliet  than 
all  the  protest  marches,  demonstrations  and 
sit-downs  that  have  ever  taken  place." 

There  is  so  much  good — the  ciunulative 
product  of  2,000  years  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion— still  surviving  in  this  country  and  its 
people  that  it  is  like  hearing  a  trumpet-call 
when  a  political  leader  of  whatever  party 
raises  bis  voice,  amid  all  the  babel  of  false 
shibboleths  and  cheap-Jack  prescriptions, 
and  point.s  the  way  back  to  the  virtues  and 
age-long  truths  which   made  \is  greiit. 


NUCLEAR  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  \*e  in 
Washington  are  often  referred  to  as — 
among  other  things — leaders.  But  some- 
times we  might  do  a  better  job  if  we 
thought  of  ourselves  a.s  followers. 

The  nuclear  power  controversy  is  an 
example. 

Here  hi  Congress,  nuclear  power  has 
been  one  of  our  least  controversial  topics. 
We  have  handed  out  billions  of  dollars 
to  subsidize  an  industry  that  could  ren- 
der our  Earth  barely  habitable  and  could 
compromise  the  genetic  integiity  of  our 
race. 

All  this  without  batting  an  eye. 

In  the  Senate,  it  has  been  rare  even  to 
have  roUcall  votes  on  nuclear  proposals. 

The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that,  some- 
where, someone — some  "expert" — i.s  tak- 
ing care  of  us. 

Thank  heaven  our  citizens  are  more 
sV  eptical  of  the  nuclear  genie,  and  of  all 
those  Alladins  bu.sy  polishing  their  brass 
lamps. 

With  httle  help  from  their  ieaders." 


people  are  finding  out  that  nuclear  power 
is  unreliable,  iminsurable,  underregu- 
lated  and  xinsaf  e. 

The  antinuclear  movement  is  not  a  toy 
of  Utopians  in  Washington.  It  is  a  call 
for  .sanity  from  the  people  whose  land 
and  whose  children  are  threatened. 

In  California,  half  a  million  voters 
have  signed  an  initiative  petition  that 
would  stop  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power 
plants  at  least  mitil  the  technology  is 
proven  safe. 

When  we  look  at  what  the  Californi- 
aris  are  asking  for,  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  "leadei-ship"  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  nuclear  development. 

The  initiative  says  nuclear  plants 
should  not  be  built : 

Until  their  principal  safety  ecjuipment 
has  been  tested; 

Until  they  are  insurable ; 

Until  nuclear  accident  evacuation 
))lans  are  publicized;  and 

Until  we  know  whether  nuclear  wastes 
can  be  safeguarded,  and  we  have  a  plan 
for  doing  so. 

Would  "leaders"  who  deserve  the  name 
have  allowed  nuclear  energy  to  grow 
without  those  basic,  commonsense  pro- 
visions? 

Even  in  an  age  bent  on  suicidal  weap- 
ons production,  it  is  not  luireasonable  to 
want  to  curb  further  atomic  assaults  on 
cur  lives. 

There  are  plans  today  for  initiative 
drives  and  nioratoriiun  acts  in  many  of 
our  States:  Oregon,  Washington,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Maine,  Florida.  The 
rask  force  against  nuclear  pollution 
now  has  more  than  150,000  signatures  on 
its  clean  energy  petition. 

May  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  follow 
their  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  New  York  Times  article,  "Coasl 
Group  Seeks  Nuclear  Plant  Curb;"  the 
Newsweek  article  "Pulling  the  Plug  on 
A-Power;"  and  the  text  of  the  California 
Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cdast  Groi^p  Seeks  Nuclear  Plant  Cnnn 
(By  Gladwin  Jlill) 

Los  Angklks,  Jan.  25. — While  President 
Ford  has  been  calling  for  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy,  a  California  environ- 
mental coalition  reported  this  week  that  it 
was  well  on  the  way  to  qualifying  a  ballot 
proposition,  that  could  end  atomic  power 
generation  in  the  state. 

The  proposal,  an  initiative  measure,  would 
prohibit  state  licensing  of  new  nuclear  plants 
until  there  was  public  "proof"  of  the  safety 
of  their  operating  and  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal sy.stems. 

Also,  pending  such  proof,  existing  plants 
would  be  restricted  to  operating  at  60  per 
rent  of  their  design  level,  and  this  figure 
would  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent  each  year 
until  such  proof  was  forth  coming. 

The  coalition,  called  the  California  Com- 
mittee for  Nuclear  Safeguards,  includes  the 
Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  Zero 
Population  Growth,  all  national  organiza- 
tions. Its  chairman  is  Richard  B.  Spohn,  a 
lawyer  who  is  the  Los  Angeles  director  of 
Ralph  Nader's  Citizen  Action  organi^.ation. 

Mr.  Spohn  said  the  campaign's  aim  was 
not  to  halt  nuclear  power  development,  but 
simply  to  "shift  to  the  nuclear  power  in- 


dustry and  the  utility  companies  the  burden 
of  proving  the  claims  of  safety  they  have 
long   been   advancing." 

Up  to  now,  he  said,  citizens  uncertain 
about  the  safety  of  the  installations  had  the 
burden  of  trying  to  prove  that  the  sponsors' 
claims  were  not  valid. 

The  "Nuclear  Safeguards  Initiative"  would 
make  the  stat«  Legislature  the  final  arbiter 
of  whether  safety  aspects  in  a  given  case  had 
been  adequately  demonstrated. 

The  measure  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  panel  for  the  Legislature  of  at  least 
15  e.xperts  in  fields  ranging  from  nuclear 
engineering  to  geology  and  sabotage. 

The  advisory  panel  would  hold  public 
hearings  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Legislature,  which  would  then  hold  Its  own 
hearings.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  reqxiired  to  approve  a  project. 

A  key  provision  of  the  measure  is  unlimited 
liability  of  nuclear  plant  operators  for 
damages  from  accidents,  instead  of  the  $560- 
milllon  limit  under  existing  Federal  law. 

This  requirement  would  be  prohibitive, 
utUity  executives  say,  because  of  insurance 
costs. 

However,  Mr.  Spohn  commented:  "If  the 
proponents  of  nuclear  plants  can  demon- 
strate that  the  dangers  are  as  Infinitesimal 
as  they  have  been  contending,  they  shotild 
be  able  to  cojivince  the  insurance  companie.<; 
to  adjtist  coverage  rates  commensurately." 

The  committee  announced  that  It  had  al- 
ready collected  216,000  of  the  313,000  petition 
signatures  needed  by  an  April  7  deadline  to 
qualify  the  initiative  for  the  state's  June, 
1976,  primary  election  ballot. 

Mr.  Spohn  said  that  31  full-time  and  100 
part-time  signature  collectors  were  at  work 
throughout  the  state. 

A  campaign  for  a  similar  measure  was 
nioinited  last  April  but  was  ended  in  October 
when  it  became  evident  it  was  going  to  fall 
short  on  signatures.  Under  the  law,  they 
have  to  be  collected  within  a  six-month 
period.  Mr.  Spohn  was  accompanied  at  a 
news  conference  here  by  two  Nobel  lau- 
reates, both  of  whom  endorsed  the  initia- 
tive— Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  a  Swedish-born 
physicLst,  and  Dr.  Harold  G.  Urey,  a  chemist. 
The  .scientists  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  measure  sets  a  deadline  of  one  year 
after  its  passage  for  full  liability  respon- 
sibility as  a  condition  of  a  constrxictlon  per- 
mit; a  five-year  deadline  for  mandatory 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  safety 
systems;  a  one-year  deadline  for  Imposition 
of  tlie  60  per  cent  operating-level  limit  on 
existing  plants,  in  the  absence  of  demon- 
.-.trated  safety;  and  a  five-year  deadline  on 
imposing  the  progressive  annual  power  re- 
duction. 

Tliere  are  now  three  nuclear  power  plant.s 
operating  in  California — at  Humboldt  Bay, 
Sacramento  and  San  Clement*.  A  fourth  is 
to  go  into  operation  at  Diablo  Canyon  near 
San  Luis  Obispo  next  year,  and  the  San 
Clcmente  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  roughly 
triple  in  size  by  1980.  Several  other  plants 
i<rc  ir.;der  dlscusision. 


Pnu.iKi;  THE  Plug  on  A-Power 
(To  the  village  square  we  must  carry  ilie 
facts  of   atomic   energy.   From   there   nuist 
come     America's     voice.— Albert     Eiustehi, 
1946) 

Three  decades  after  the  dawning  of  the 
Atomic  Age,  the  United  States  is  almost  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the  qtiestion  of 
imclear  power.  The  irony  is  painful.  Just 
when  it  ought  to  be  providing  a  comfortable 
cushion  during  the  worldwide  energy  crunch, 
atomic  power  seems  to  be  falling  short — 
plagued  by  mammoth  cost  overruns,  by  im- 
certain  operating  and  safety  records  and  by 
mounting  criticism  from  scientists,  environ- 
mentalists and  ordinary  citizens.  "This  will 
be  the  showdown  year  for  nuclear  power," 
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say  David  Freeman,  an  energy  special  ist  on 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Indeed, 
important  political  decisions  must  soon  be 
made  on  nuclear  development — in  Congress 
and  in  "village  squares"  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Safety  is  still  a  major  concern  for  op- 
ponents of  atomic  power,  although  no 
deaths  or  significant  property  damage  have 
yet  been  linked  directly  to  accidents  at  nu- 
clear plants.  But  1,400  "abnormal  occur- 
rences" at  such  plants  were  reported  last 
year  alone.  Including  four  that  the  govern- 
ment considered  serious  and  one — at  a  re- 
actor in  Zlon,  III. — in  which  a  small  amount 
of  radioactive  material  escaped.  Another  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  occurred  just  last 
month  at  a  plant  in  Maryland. 

THEFT 

Beyond  that  is  the  unsolved  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  deadly  nuclear  waste  prod- 
ucts. "We  would  have  to  have  fail-safe  stor- 
age for  lethal  radioactive  waste — with  no 
social  instability  or  earthquakes — for  the 
next  500,000  years."  warns  David  Dinsmore 
Comey,  environmental  director  for  an  ag- 
gressive Chicago-based  group  called  Business 
and  Professional  People  for  the  Public  In- 
terest. Critics  also  worry  about  possible  theft 
of  nuclear  material  by  criminals  or  revolu- 
tionaries and  about  the  far-reaching — po- 
tentially oppressive — security  measures  that 
might  be  necessary  to  guard  agaUist  such 
incidents.  "If  we  decide  that's  not  accepta- 
ble," says  Terry  Lash,  staff  scientist  in  Palo- 
Alto,  Calif.,  for  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  "we  have  no  choice  but  to 
start  de-emphasizlng  nuclear-fission  power." 
Despite  bold  promises  by  nuclear  pro- 
ponents over  the  years,  atomic  power  still  is 
barely  beyond  its  Infancy.  The  nation's  53 
working  atom  generators  provide  Just  7  per 
cent  of  aU  electrical  energy.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  atomic  system  was  demonstrated 
recently  when  the  discovery  of  cracks  in  the 
emergency  cooling  system  of  one  giant  gen- 
erator in  Illinois  forced  the  temporary  shut- 
down of  23  others  from  coast  to  coast.  Still, 
the  need  for  something  like  nviclear  power 
was  further  underscored  last  week  by  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report  suggesting 
that  vital  domestic  supplies  of  gas  and  oil — 
Including  the  controversial  offshore  oil  de- 
posits (page  68) — might  run  out  far  sooner 
than  previously  expected.  •  But  even  sci- 
entists are  divided  over  how  much  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  atomic  fenergy;  some 
find  Its  risks  easily  acceptable,  while  others 
lean  toward  a  moratorium  on  atomic  devel- 
opment and  redoubled  research  into  alterna- 
tives, from  solar  energy  (page  50)  to  the 
burning  of  common  garbage. 

President  Ford  displays  few  doubts  about 
the  atom.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
Ford  promised  to  "energize  our  nuclear 
power  program,"  and  to  put  200  working 
reactors  "on-line  "  by  1985.  But  White  House 
officials  concede  privately  that  this  goal  may 
be  hard  to  reach,  given  current  economic 
cutbacks  and  growing  environmental  opposi- 
tion. Even  the  Federal  government's  own 
watchdog,  the  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, seems  likely  to  take  a  tougher  line 
than  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  it  replaced  last  month.  The  AEC  had 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  industry  as 
well  as  regulating  it,  a  combination  Congress 
finally  decided  was  unwise.  "I  will  be  like 
an  umpire  in  a  football  game."  says  NRC 
cliairman  William  Anders,  a  former  Apollo 
astronaut. 

Congress  may  throw  up  even  bigger  road- 
blocks to  nuclear  development.  Old  allies 
of  the  industry  have  left  the  Hill  and  Influ- 
ential Senate  Democrats  such  as  Connecti- 
cut's Abraham  Ribicoff.  Rhode  Island's  John 
Pastore  and  Washington's  Henry  Jackson 
have  begun%)  ask  hard  questions  al>out  the 
cost  and  safety  of  atomic  energy.  On  the 
Hou?e  side,  Judiciary  Committee  chairman 


Peter  Rodlno  was  among  30  legislators  who 
last  week  asked  the  nation's  broadcasters  to 
make  free  time  available  for  a  variety  of 
anti-nuclear  spot  advertisements. 

POISONED 

Those  ads  could  frighten  many  Americans. 
One,  from  the  Public  Media  Center  of  San 
Francisco,  intones:  "Seventeen  bUlion  dol- 
lars' property  damage  .  .  .  100,000  square 
miles  of  land  poisoned  by  radioactivity  .  .  . 
100.000  injured  .  .  .  50,000  dead.  That's  what 
could  result  from  a  serious  accident  at  Just 
one  nuclear  power  plant,  according  to  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  report." 

The  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  which  advo- 
cates nuclear  power.  Is  already  gearing  up  for 
a  $1.2  million  publicity  counter-counterof- 
fensive  to  face  what  it  fears  will  be  "several 
imminent  showdowns"  on  legislation.  Con- 
gress will  soon  be  debating  bills  that  could 
restrict  new  atom-plant  locations  and  reduce 
funding  for  development  of  a  liquid-metal 
fast  breeder  --actor  (intended  to  produce 
fuel  for  other  reactors,  but  already  $6  billion 
to  $9  billion  over  budget).  There  also  wiU 
be  a  battle  over  renewing  the  Price-Ander- 
son bill,  which  mandates  government  sub- 
sidies for  the  Insurance  costs  of  atomic  gen- 
erators. "If  nuclear  power  is  so  safe,  why 
won't  the  insurance  industry  issue  it?  "  asks 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  a  leader  in 
the  anti-nuclear  forces. 

But  Washington  is  not  the  only  battle- 
ground in  the  nuclear  debate  these  days — 
nor  even  the  hottest.  Environmental  groups 
in  California  want  to  limit  the  output  of 
atomic  plants  until  the  Industry  can  show 
nearly  absolute  safety;  with  the  help  of  stars 
such  as  Robert  Redford  and  Nobel  scientist 
Harold  Urey,  the  anti-miclear  forces  are 
already  well  on  their  way  to  collecting 
enough  signatures  to  win  a  place  for  their 
proposal  on  next  year's  ballot.  In  the  state's 
fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley,  farmers  have 
Joined  a  fight  to  delay  a  planned  $4.5  billion 
facility  because  they  fear  it  may  use  up 
vital  water,  change  the  atmosphere  or — at 
the  very  least — give  their  crops  a  bad  public 
image.  Former  California  Gov.  Pat  Brown  is 
leading  the  pro-nuclear  forces  in  the  state, 
but  his  son  Jerry,  the  current  governor,  says 
that  the  atomic  plants  raise  "a  very  serious 
question." 

CRASH 

Stronger  stands  against  nuclear  expansion 
have  been  taken  by  Govs.  Hugh  Carey  of  New 
York,  Robert  Straub  of  Oregon  and  Philip 
Noel  of  Rhode  Island.  In  Oklahoma,  the  Oil. 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union  warned 
of  widespread  safety  violations  at  a  Pluto- 
nium plant  operate^  by  the  Kerr-McGee 
Corp.,  and  Federal  experts  recently  substan- 
tiated twenty  of  the  39  charges.  (The  FBI 
also  is  investigating  the  mysterious  death  in 
a  car  crash  of  Karen  Silkwood,  a  plant  em- 
ployee who  raised  the  safety  issue.)  And  a 
spirited  fight  is  under  way  against  the  $500 
million  Barnwell,  S.C,  fuel  reprocessing 
plant.  Opposition  spread  over  the  border  last 
month  when  outgoing  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter 
was  persuaded  to  bring  Georgia  into  hear- 
ing.s  oil  Barnwell. 

In  the  end.  however,  serious  economic 
problems  within  the  Industry  itself  may  prove 
to  be  the  major  stumbling  block  to  rapid 
nuclear  development.  Proponents  argue  that 
the  operating  costs  of  an  atomic  plant  may 
be  less  than  for  an  equivalent  coal-burning 
facility,  but  the  start-up  costs  are  undeniably 
greater.  At  the  Diablo  Canyon  project  near 
San  Francisco,  for  example,  the  estimate  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  $435  million  to  $900 
million.  And  cost-conscious  utilities  last  year 
canceled  or  delayed  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
230  atomic  plants  on  their  drawing  boards, 
mostly  for  economic  reasons.  "This  is  an  in- 
dication that  things  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion we  would  like  to  see  them  go,"  says  MIT 
Prof.  Henry  W.  Kendall,  a  director  of  the 
Uuiou  of  Concerned  Scientists,  which  believes 


more  work  should  be  done  to  develop  other 
energy  soiu-ces. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  months  ahead 
may  well  set  a  pattern  for  decades  and  per- 
haps generations  to  come.  Advocates  and  op- 
ponents alike  agree  that  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment for  atomic  plants  over  the  next  two 
years  will  determine  the  degree  to  which  the 
U.S.  becomes  a  truly  nuclear-powered  na- 
tion. 

Nuclear  SAFEOtiARDS  iNrriATiVE 
The  People  of  the  State  of  California  Do 
Enact  as  Follows: 

Sec.  1.  Title  7.8  (commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 67500)  Is  added  to  the  Government 
Code,'  to  read: 

TITLE   7.8     LAND   USE,   NUCLEAR   POWER 
LIABILITY  &  SAFEGUARDS  ACT 

67500.  This  title  Shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Act. 

67501.  The  people  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia hereby  find  and  declare  that  nu- 
clear power  plants  can  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  planning  for,  and  the  use  of 
large  areas  of  the  State,  as  do  related  facili- 
ties connected  with  the  manufacture,  trans- 
portation, and  storage  of  nuclear  fuel,  and 
the  transportation,  reprocessing,  storage,  and 
disposal  of  radioactive  materials  from  nuclear 
fission  power  plants. 

67502.  The  people  further  find  and  declare 
that  substantial  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  effect  of  nuclear  fl.sslon  power 
plants  on  land  use  and  land  use  planning, 
as  well  a»  on  public  health  and  safety.  Such 
questions  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
(a)  the  reliability  of  the  performance  of  such 
plants,  with  serious  economic,  security, 
health,  and  safety  consequences;  (b)  the 
reliability  of  the  emergency  safety  systems 
for  such  plants;  (c)  the  security  of  such 
plants,  and  of  systems  of  transportation,  re- 
processhig  and  disposal  or  storage  of  wastes 
from  such  plants  from  earthquakes,  other 
acts  of  God,  theft,  sabotage,  and  the  like; 

(d)  the  state  of  knowledge  regarding  ways 
to  store  safely  or  adequately  dispose  of  the 
radioactive  waste  products  from  nuclear  fis- 
sion power  plants  and  related  facilities;  and 

(e)  the  creation  by  one  generation  of  po- 
tentially catastrophic  hazards  for  future 
generations. 

67503.  A  nuclear  fission  pov.'er  plant  and 
related  facilities  may  be  a  permitted  land  use 
in  the  State  of  California  and  its  waters  and 
considered  to  be  reasonably  safe  and  sus- 
ceptible to  rational  land  use  planning,  and 
may  be  licensed  by  state  or  local  agencies, 
and  may  be  constructed  in  the  State  only  if 
all  of  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

(a)  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  measure  the  liability  limits 
imposed  by  the  federal  government  have 
been  removed  and  full  compensation  aasured, 
either  by  law  or  waiver,  as  determined  by  a 
California  coi.rt  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
and  subject  to  the  normal  rights  of  appeal, 
for  the  people  and  businesses  of  California 
In  the  event  of  personal  injury,  property 
damage,  or  economic  losses  resulting  from 
escape  or  diversion  of  radioactivity  or  radio- 
active materials  from  a  nuclear  fission  power 
plant,  and  from  escape  or  diversion  of  radio- 
activity or  radioactive  materials  in  the  prep- 
aration, transportation,  reprocessing,  and 
storage  or  disposal  of  such  materials  asso- 
ciated with  svich  a  plant:  and 

(b)  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passflge  of  this  measure 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  all  safety  systems, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system,  of  any  nuclear  fission 
power  plant  operating  or  to  be  operated  in 
the  State  of  California  is  demonstrated,  by 
comprehensively  testing  in  actual  operation 
substantially  similar  physical  systems,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Legislature,  subject  to  the 
procedures  specified  in  Section  67507;   aud 
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(2)  the  radioactive  wastes  from  such  a 
plant  can  be  stored  or  disposed  of,  with  no 
reasonable  chance,  as  determined  by  the 
Legislature,  subject  to  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  Section  67507,  of  Intentional  or  un- 
intentional escape  of  such  wastes  or  radio- 
activity into  the  natural  environment  which 
will  eventually  adversely  affect  the  land  or 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  whether 
due  to  Imperfect  storage  technologies,  earth- 
quakes or  other  acts  of  God,  theft,  sabotage, 
acts  of  war,  governmental  or  social  instabili- 
ties, or  whatever  other  sources  the  Legisla- 
ture may  deem  to  be  reasonably  possible. 

G7504.  (a)  If  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  thic  measure  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  67503(a)  have  not 
been  met,  then  each  existing  nucleur  fission 
power  plant  and  such  plants  under  con- 
struction failed  to  meet  the  conditions 
Bpecifled  in  subsection  67503(a)  shall  not  be 
operated  at  any  time  at  more  than  sixty 
percent  of  the  original  licensed  core  power 
level  of  such  plant. 

(b)  Beginning  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  this  measure,  each  existing 
nuclear  fission  power  plant  and  each  Such 
plant  under  construction  shall  not  be  oper- 
ated at  any  time  at  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  licensed  core  power  level  of  such 
plant  and  shall  thereafter  be  derated  at  a 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  year  of  the  licensed 
core  power  level  of  such  plant,  and  shall  not 
be  operated  at  any  time  in  excess  of  such 
reduced  core  power  level,  xinless  all  of  the 
conditions  enumerated  in  Section  67503  are 
met. 

67505.  The  provisions  of  Section  67503  and 
67504  shall  not  apply  to  small-scale  nuclear 
fission  reactors  used  exclusively  for  medical 
or  experimental  purposes. 

67506.  One  year  from  the  date  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure,  tue  Legislature  shall 
Initiate  the  hearing  process  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 67507,  and,  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  measure,  deter- 
mine whether  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  conditions  specified  in  Section  67503(b) 
will  be  met.  Unless  the  Legislature  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  conditions  of  Section  67503(b)  will  be 
met,  then  nuclear  fission  power  plants  shall 
be  a  permitted  land  use  in  California  only  if 
such  existing  plants  and  such  plants  under 
construction  are  operated  at  no  more  than 
sixty  per  cent  of  their  licensed  core  power 
level.  Unless  the  determinations  specified  In 
this  section  are  made  In  the  affirmative,  then 
neither  the  siting  nor  the  construction  of 
nuclear  fission  power  plants  or  related  fa- 
cilities shall  be  permitted  land  use  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

67507.  The  determinations  of  the  Legis- 
lature made  pursuant  to  subsection  67503(b) 
and  Section  67506  shall  be  made  only  after 
sufficient  findings  and  only  by  a  two-third.s 
■vote  of  each  house. 

(a)  To  advise  It  in  the'^e  determinations, 
the  Legislature  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
group  of  at  least  fifteen  (15)  persons,  com- 
prised of  distinguished  experts  in  the  fields 
of  nuclear  engineering,  nuclear  weaponry, 
land  use  planning,  cancer  research,  sabotage 
techniques,  security  systems,  public  health, 
geology,  seismology,  energy  resources,  lia- 
bility Insurance,  tran.sportatlon  security,  and 
environmental  sciences;  as  well  as  concerned 
citizens.  The  membership  of  this  advisory 
gioup  shall  represent  the  full  range  of  opin- 
ion on  the  relevant  questions.  The  group 
shall  solicit  opinions  and  Information  from 
responsible  interested  parties,  and  hold 
widely  publicized  public  hearings,  after  ade- 
quate notice,  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
prior  to  preparing  Its  final  report.  At  such 
hearings  an  opportunity  to  testify  shall  be 
given  to  all  persons  and  an  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  witnesses  shall  be  given  to  all 
Interested  parties,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  time.  The  advisory  group  shall  make  pub- 


lic a  final  report,  including  minority  reports 
if  necessary,  containing  its  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations.  Such  report 
shall  be  summarized  In  plain  language  and 
made  available  to  the  general  public  at  no 
more  than  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

(b)  To  ensure  fuU  public  participation  in 
the  determinations  specified  in  subsection 
G7503(b)  and  Section  67506,  the  Legislature 
shall  also  hold  open  and  public  hearings, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  specified  in  sub.section  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  before  making  its  find- 
lag.'?,  giving  full  and  adequate  notice,  and 
an  opportunity  to  testify  to  all  persons  and 
the  right  to  cross-examine  witnes.ses  to  all 
interested  parties,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  time. 

(c)  All  documents,  records,  studies,  anal- 
yses, testimony,  and  the  like  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  in  conjunction  with  Its  de- 
terminations specified  in  subsection  67503 
(b)  and  Section  67506,  or  to  the  advisory 
group  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  .shall  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  at  no  more  than  the  cost  of  re- 
production. 

(d)  No  more  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  group  specified  hi  this 
section  shall  have,  during  the  two  years  prior 
to  their  appointment  to  the  group,  received 
any  substantial  portion  of  their  income  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  any  individual,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  governmental 
agency  engaged  in  the  research,  development, 
promotion,  manufacture,  construction,  sale, 
utilization,  or  regulation  of  nuclear  fission 
power  plants  or  their  components. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  advisory  groups 
shall  ser\-e  without  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and  ueces-sary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  to  the  extent  that  reimbursement  Is 
not  otherwise  provided  by  another  public 
agency.  Members  who  are  not  employees  of 
other  public  agencies  shaU  receive  fifty  dol- 
lars ($50)  for  each  full  day  of  attending 
meetings  of  the  advisory  group. 

(f)  The  advisory  group  may: 

(1)  Accept  grants,  contributions,  and  ap- 
propriations;        -, 

(9)  Create  a  stffflT  as  it  deems  necessary; 

(3)  Contract  for  any  professional  services 
if  such  work  or  services  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  performed  by  its  employees; 

(4)  Be  sued  and  sue  to  obtain  any  remedy 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  advisory  group,  the  State  At- 
torney CJeneral  shall  provide  necessary  legal 
representation. 

(5)  Take  any  action  it  deems  reasonable 
and  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

(g)  The  aivisory  group  and  all  members 
of  the  advisory  group  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  Sections  87100  through  87312 
Inclusive,  of  Title  9  of  the  California  Gov- 
ernment Code. 

(h)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  ten  thou.saud  dollars  ($10,- 
000) ,  and  shall  be  prohibited  from  serving  on 
tl'e  advidory  group. 

67508.  (a)  The  Governor  shall  annually 
publish,  publicize,  and  release  to  the  news 
media  and  to  the  appropriate  offlcials  of  af- 
fected communities  the  entire  evacuation 
plans  specified  in  the  licensing  of  each  nu- 
clear fission  power  plant.  Copies  of  such  plans 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
request,  at  no  more  than  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction. 

(b)  The  Governor  shall  propose  procediaes 
for  annual  review  by  State  and  local  officials 
of  established  evacuation  plans,  with  regard 
for,  but  not  limited  to  such  factors  as  changes 
in  traffic  patterns,  population  densities,  and 
new  construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  In- 
dustrial facilities,  and  the  like.  Opportunity 
for  full  public  participation  In  such  reviews 
shall  be  provided. 


Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  from 
the  General  F\md  In  the  State  Treasury  to 
the  legislative  advisory  group  created  by  Sec- 
tion 67507  of  the  Government  Code  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($800,- 
000)  for  the  expenditures  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  and  duties  set 
forth  in  Section  67507  of  the  Government 
Code. 

Sec.  3.  Amendments  to  this  measure  shall 
be  made  only  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote 
of  each  house  of  the  Legislatxire,  and  may  be 
made  only  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
measure. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  measure  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  such  invalidity 
shall  not  afl'ect  other  provisions  or  applica- 
tions of  the  measure  which  can  be  given  ef- 
fect without  the  invalid  provision  or  appli- 
cation, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  are  severable. 


POLITICS,   GET   LOST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some  people,  it 
is  beginning  to  sink  in  on  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Gtovernment  oflBcials 
ttiat  the  American  people  want  some 
unity  and  teamwork  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Government. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  times  when  the 
problems  confronting  the  majority  of  our 
people  become  so  critical  that  they  over- 
shadow political  considerations  and  call 
loudly  for  a  moratorium  on  what  we 
know  as  "politics-as-usual." 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
times.  If  anyone  present  wants  to  chal- 
lenge that  statement  let  him  go  out  and 
talk  to  the  man  on  the  street,  to  the 
elderly  person  living  on  a  fixed  Income — • 
let  him  talk  to  any  wage  earner  who  is 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  in  tliis 
critical  time. 

Believe  me,  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  not  just  for  having  talked  to 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  I  have  traveled.  My  mail  is  loaded 
with  a  cry  for  action  from  our  officials 
and  our  Congressmen.  The  American 
people — at  least  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory— do  not  want  argiunents,  they  do 
not  want  fault-finding,  they  do  not  want 
procrastination.  They  want  action  and 
they  want  it  right  now.  For  my  part.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  give  them  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  of  its  timeli- 
ness and  importance,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Howard  Flieger  in 
the  March  10th  issue  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  and  entitled  "Politics,  Get 
Lost"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Politics,  Get  Lost! 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

lu  limes  such  as  these  can  any  of  xis  afford 
tlie  antic  diversion  of  poUtics-as-usual? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious. 

Wiih  the  exception  of  World  War  II  years, 
it  has  been  more  than  four  decades  since  the 
country  has  had  such  an  urgent  need  for 
nonpartisan  unity  and  team  leadership.  To- 
day's problems  tower  far  above  politics. 

You'd  never  guess  it  in  Washington. 

We  have  a  divided  Governmant — a  Repub- 
lican Executive  Administration  and  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  Democrats.  We  have  a 
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presidential  election  coming  up  In  1976.  Nor- 
mally, this  is  the  flowering  season  for  big 
leagiie  politics,  and  it  is  burgeoning  this  year. 

But  these  aren't  normal  times.  These  are 
days  of  crisis.  Nobody  can  doubt  for  a  min- 
ute that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
eager  for  action  and  yearning  for  solutions. 

What  are  they  getting?  Nothing. 

When  you  hear  talk  of  a  "showdown"  in 
Washington,  nine  times  out  of  10  it  means  a 
political  showdown.  But  to  most  people,  par- 
tisan politics  is  out  of  style  right  now. 

You  would  think  that  professional  politi- 
cians— those  who  are  supposed  to  be  exqui- 
sitely sensitive  to  the  mood  of  the  public — 
would  sense  that.  Well,  if  they  do  they  are 
keeping  their  sensitivity  well  hidden. 

The  winter  crisis  of  1975  is  now  more  than 
two  months  old.  Solutions  are  just  as  far 
beyond  the  horizon  as  they  were  at  the  first 
dawn  of  January.  Some  in  both  parties  seem 
to  approach  such  wrenching  problems  as  in- 
flation, recession,  energy  and  unemployment 
with  an  eye  on  the  partisan  ballots  of  1976. 
Each  one  of  them  acts  as  though  the  most 
Important  thing  in  today's  world  is  to  try  to 
make  certain  that  the  other  gets  no  political 
profit  out  of  the  present  sad  state  of  aS^airs. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  timely  to 
recall  1933  and  the  first  100  days  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

That,  too,  was  an  era  of  anxiety.  But  Gov- 
ernment moved.  The  Wliite  House  and  Con- 
gress united  to  do  a  job.  Whether  they  did 
the  right  job  has  been  a  matter  of  debate 
ever  since — but  the  point  is  that  things  got 
done. 

True,  we  did  not  have  a  divided  Govern- 
ment in  those  days.  A  Demcxjratic  President 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  worked  as  one. 
So  the  parallel  with  the  present  l.s  not 
precise. 

But  the  point  is  that  Washington  re- 
sponded to  the  Great  Depre.ssioii  with  con- 
frontation, unity  and  action.  What  we  are 
getting  now  is  evasion,  disunity  and  Inaction. 

Possibly  a  divided  Government  wouldn't 
have  worked  in  1933.  Who  knows?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  certainly  isn't  working  in  1975. 

The  other  day  the  syndicated  columnist, 
Roscoe  Drummond.  recalled  the  WaKhington 
of  Roosevelt's  first  100  days,  and  it  prompted 
him  to  look  in  comparison  on  today's  scene 
with  foreboding  and  horror.  He  is  now  urging 
both  parties  to  declare  a  moratorium  on  poll- 
tics  for  the  sake  of  us  all.  He  wants  politi- 
cians to  put  party  considerations  in  deep 
freeze  for  the  next  nine  months  and  to  Join 
forces  in  this  four-point  program: 

"1.  No  partisan  speeclies  by  Congressmen 
attacking  the  President  or  by  the  President 
or  his  aides  attacking  Congress. 

"2.  Uninterrupted  conferences  between  the 
President  and  legislative  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties until  an  agreed  economic-energy  program 
Is  worked  out  and  accepted. 

"3.  "Mien — and  only  then— a  joint  television 
report  to  the  nation  by  the  President  and  the 
legislative  leaders  announcing  what  is  going 
to  be  done. 

"4.  And  then  doing  it  promptly." 

Is  Mr.  Drummond's  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, beseeching  the  impossible?  Certainly 
not,  if  you  go  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 

But  those  rules  seem  to  curdle  when  they 
are  mixed  with  politlcs-as-usual.  So  he  prob- 
ably is  unrealistic.  What  a  pity. 


TAXPx\YERS    UNION    OPPOSES    B-1 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mf.  President,  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  a  nonpartisan 
organization  which  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
has  taken  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
question  of  moving  ahead  with  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Specifically,  the  NTU  urges  that  we. 


.  .  .  delete  all  funds  for  B-1  procurement 
($108  million)  and  research  and  development 
($840.5  million)  from  the  budgets  .  ,  . 

for  fiscal  1976,  and  for  the  transition 
period. 

This  is  a  very  significant  recommenda- 
tion, coming  from  a  group  which  does 
not  limit  its  attention  to  spending  in  the 
militai-y  sector,  but  which  instead  takes 
a  very  tough  position  on  waste  in  all 
parts  of  the  national  budget. 

Based  on  its  analysis  of  cost.s  and  the 
B-1  operating  environment,  the  NTU 
concludes  that: 

Continued  funding  of  the  B-1  bomber  will 
damage,  rather  than  enhance,  U.S.  seciu-ity. 
Indeed,  B-1  production  would  consume  so 
much  defense  procurement  money  that 
meeting  a  true  threat  might  prove  iin- 
affordable. 

The  NTU  statement  also  underscores 
another  critical  point — that  while  the 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion program  on  the  B-1  is  not  yet  fully 
completed,  we  should  certainly  be  able 
to  make  a  deci.sion  this  year  on  whether 
or  not  to  proceed.  Indeed,  we  are  being 
forced  to  that  decision  by  the  Air  Force, 
which  has  included  .some  $108  million  in 
procurement  money  in  the  1976  and 
transition  budgets,  with  the  argument 
that  those  long  lead  costs  will  escalate 
dramatically  if  we  postpone  them  until 
the  research  program  is  finished. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  remainder  of  the  test  program  that 
should  have  any  bearing  at  all  on  our 
decision  to  buy  the  B-1.  We  know  what 
its  likely  costs  will  be.  We  know  as  much 
now  as  we  will  know  next  year  about  the 
likely  threat  our  strategic  iorces  will 
have  to  face.  We  have  seen  the  prototype 
fly,  and  we  know  its  capabilities.  And 
there  are  no  technological  breakthroughs 
associated  with  the  B-1  which  would 
make  continued  R.  &  D.  useful  even  if 
we  decide  not  to  go  ahead  with  procure- 
ment. 

So  I  agree  with  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  that  tlie  only  way  to  justify  a  vote 
in  favor  of  any  of  the  nearly  $1  billion 
requested  for  the  B-1  is  to  decide  now 
to  support  the  full  $18.6  billion  program. 
Tliat  is  the  question  before  us  this  year, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  it  any  longer.  If 
this  program  is  to  be  ended,  then  we 
ought  to  end  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  such  a  con- 
cise and  helpful  analysis  of  the  issues 
involved  with  the  B-1,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  statement  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

B-1  Bomber 
(By  National  Taxpayers  Union) 

The  B-1  Bomber  Is  one  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable programs  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1976 
and  Transition  budgets.  National  Taxpayers 
Union  urges  Congress  to  delete  all  funds  for 
B-1  procurement  ($108  million)  and  research 
and  development  ($840.5  million)  from  the 
budgets   for    the    foUowhig   reasons: 

1.  The  B-1  Is  not  needed.  U.S.  strategic 
security  is  insured  by  the  present  bomljer 
force,  which  is  three  and  a  half  times  a.s 
large  as  the  Soviet  force.  In  the  past  few 
years,  over  S6  bil,liou  has  been  .spent  to  equip 


B-52  "G"  and  "H"  models  with  new  engines, 
new  wings,  new  weapons,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced electronic  equipment.  By  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  own  admission  (2-18-70),  these 
planes  will  remain  viable  until  at  least  1990, 
ten  years  after  the  B-1  Is  to  be  introduced. 
The  B-l's  slight  technological  advantages 
over  B-52S  could  be  easily  cotmtered  by 
enemy  improvements  in  air  defenses  for  a 
fraction  of  the  B-l's  cost. 

2.  The  B-1  Ls  too  expensive.  In  1969,  the 
Air  Force  estimated  that  the  B-1  would  cost 
$8.8  billion.  That  estimate  has  now  risen 
to  over  $20  billion,  making  B-1  overruns 
the  woi-st  in  military  history.  Yet  even  these 
estimates  account  for  only  half  of  the  B-l's 
cost.  In  its  presentations  to  Congress,  the 
Air  Force  has  counted  only  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 214  "stripped"  planes,  leaving  out  the  • 
costs  of  arming  and  operating  the  B-1.  The 
cost  of  arming  each  B-1  with  twenty-four 
Short  Range  Attack  Missiles,  decoys,  or  the 
like  adds  $5.16  billion  to  program  costs.  Ten- 
year  operation  and  maintenance  costs  add 
another  $12.6  billion.  Thus  the  B-1  will  cost 
at  least  $38.25  billion,  more  than  four  times 
the  original  estimate.  ($20.49  billion  for  241 
stripped  planes  at  $84  million  each,  plus  $5.16 
billion  for  armaments,  plus  $12.6  billion  in 
operating  costs  ^-  $38.25  billion ) . 

3.  The  B-1  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment, ''iike  the  SST,  the  B-l's  super- 
sonic high  altitude  flight  will  degrade  the 
earth's  ozone  layer.  Military  secrecy  has  ob- 
scured the  issue  and  prevented  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  B-l's  impact  on  the  environment. 

Continued  funding  of  the  B-1  Bomber  will 
damage,  rather  than  enhance,  U.S.  security. 
Indeed,  B-1  production  would  consume  so 
much  defense  procurement  money  that 
meeting  a  trtje  threat  might  prove  unafford- 
able. 

The  B-1,  if  continued,  will  cost  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  nearly  $1,000  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Forty-three  states  will  lose  more  mon- 
ey in  tax  contributions  to  the  B-1  than  they 
will  gain  In  B-1  contracts.  Congress  should 
terminate   the   project   immediately. 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  how  we  in  Government  some- 
times ignore  commonsense  solutions.  It 
borders  on  being  ridiculous.  Sylvia  Por- 
ter recently  took  a  look  at  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  reported  some  interest- 
ing finds.  I  would  like  to  share  those 
findings  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

Outdated  Consumer  Price  Index 
(By  Syvia  Porter) 

Item:  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index— the 
closest  measure  we  have  of  fluctuations  In 
our  living  costs  across-the-board  and  prob- 
ably the  most  Important  single  index  the 
U.S.  government  publishes — the  only  ,  cos- 
metic product  priced  Is  pressed  face  powder. 

Fluctuations  in  this  one  product  are  sup- 
posed to  reflect  price  changes  in  shampoo, 
suntan  lotion  other  makeup,  on  which  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Omitted 
from  tli.e  "personal  care"  category  are  hair 
dryers,  water  picks  and  other  such  products, 
sanitary  supplies. 

Item:  To  represent  all  the  small  appli- 
ances in  the  home  on  which  we  also  spend 
billions  a  year  are  carpet  sweepers!  Not 
priced  are  such  far  more  important  products 
as  toasters,  blenders,  rotisseries.  Irons,  elec- 
tric frying  pans. 

Item:  Among  foods,  "pasta"  is  represented 
by  a  can  of  spaghetti — that's  all.  Not   iu- 
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eluded  are  any  of  the  dry  pastas  crowding 
supermarket  shelves  today.  Also  not  included 
among  foods  are  Imported  cheeses,  peanut 
butter,  meat  extenders,  snacks,  frozen  TV 
dinners,  tonic  and  other  mixers,  bottled 
water,  diet  beverages,  cat  food,  organic  foods, 
artificial  sweeteners,  dessert  mixes,  spices, 
eiiuces  or  condiments  (except  salad  dressing) . 
Not  since  1961-62— a  full  13  years  ago— 
has  the  official  "marketbasket"  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  through  whicli  we  trace 
changes  In  our  cost  of  living  been  updated. 
Tlie  396  different  types  of  goods  and  services 
chosen  to  represent  the  then-current  spend- 
ing patterns  of  U.S.  city  families  are  now 
EUrtUngly  out-of-date.  With  the  incomes  of 
an  estimated  one-half  of  the  U.S.  population 
already  tied  to  this  inde.x,  a  recoubLruction 
Is  badly  needed. 

This  reconstruction  Is  now  under  way — 
and  It  tells  the  fasclnatmg  tale  of  how  much 
our  spending  patterns  have  changed  over  the 
years.  To  suggest  a  few  astounding  omis- 
sions: 

Despite  the  fantastic  explosion  in  the 
whole  field  of  "convenience"  foods,  the  only 
prepared  foods  in  today's  Index  are  canned 
bean  and  chicken  soups,  spaghetti  and  to- 
mato sauce.  Instant  mashed  and  frozen 
french-frled  potatoes,  baby  food,  sweet 
pickle  relish  and  pretzels. 

Vodka  is  not  even  counted  among  .nlcohoUc 
beverages,  although  vodka  sales  have  soared 
320  percent  in  the  past  15  years  and  vodka  Is 
now  running  neck  and  neck  with  bourbon 
as  the  top  selling  alcoholic  drink. 

Conspicuously  omitted  from  the  list  of 
household  supplies  and  services  are  heavy 
duty  cleaners,  floor  wax.  baggies  and  alumi- 
num foU.  most  of  today's  home  plastic  prod- 
ucts, diaper  service,  landscaping  and  home 
security  products  and  services. 

Of  course  hospital  care  is  counted — but 
among  major  factors  in  today's  zooming 
health  care  costs  not  priced  by  the  Index 
are  emergency  room  care,  nursing  home 
care,  convnlescent  care.  Not  Included  among 
outpatient  medical  laboratory  tests  are  Pap 
smears,  electrocardiograms,  chest  X-rays  and 
blood  tests.  In  todays  CPI  index,  a  "routine 
urinalysis"  speaks  for  a,  long  list  of  costly  lab 
tests  now  also  routine  to  millions. 

To  represent  the  category  of  "postage,  sta- 
tionery, school  and  offlcc  supplies,"  an  adding 
jnachlne  is  priced.  Ignored  aie  products 
ranging  from  ballpoint  pens  to  typewriters, 
copying  services  and  mlnlcalculators. 

So  it  goes.  As  I  went  down  the  396  goods 
and  services  supposed  to  chiirt  our  cost  of 
living,  I  couldn't  help  noticing  how  many 
items  you  might  consider  commonplace  or 
nest  to  commonplace  are  not  Included — lug- 
gage, stereo  sets  or  phonographs,  tape  decks, 
musical  Instruments,  auto  rental,  sewing  ma- 
chines, home  study  courses.  And  among  as- 
tonishing omLssions:  mobile  homes,  boats, 
motorcycles. 

Nor  could  I  miss  how  drastically  under- 
played are  the  phenomenal  booms  we  have 
been  experiencing  in  leisure  time,  travel  and 
education,  do-it-yourself,  convenience  prod- 
ucts, pel  ownership. 

The  new  CPI,  reflecting  the  "maiketbaskef 
of  our  times  and  tracing  new  trends  of  the 
1970s,  won't  be  ready  until  spring  1977.  The 
world  we  live  in — according  to  statistics 
charting  our  cost  of  living— won't  be  ours  at 
all.  It  will  be  the  early  1960s,  an  era  that  well 
niay  seem  ancient  history  to  you. 

P.S.  You  can  do  your  own  gucssin;;  as  to 
whether  the  updating  will  accelerate  or  de- 
celerate oiu-  living  cost  rise.  The  authorities 
v.'on't  say— but  it's  not  too  touch  to  gue.s.s. 
Tiy. 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
HEARINGS 

Mr.    MONDALE.    Mr.    President,    on 
February  21,  1975.  •Re  held  our  second 


joint  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  on  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Acts  of  1975. 
S.  626  and  H.R.  2966. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  a  highly 
impressive  and  respected  group  of  wit- 
nesses at  this  hearing  including:  Joseph 
Reid,  executive  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  in  New  York;  Mrs. 
Jeanne  H.  Ellis,  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Care  Center,  Stamford,  Conn.; 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacoes.  Jr.,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Indiana;  a  panel  on  the 
handicapped  comprised  of  Fred  Wein- 
traub,  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Council  on  Exceptional  Children;  Hal 
Benson,  director  of  governmental  affairs 
of  United  Cerebral  Palsy;  Paid  Mar- 
chand,  director  of  governmental  affairs 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retarded 
Persons;  Richard  Dowling,  director  of 
governmental  affairs  for  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Omstein,  prlbident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Coordinators  of 
State  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded; Ms.  Judith  S.  Hehns,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Council  of  Orga- 
nizations for  Children  and  Youth;  and 
Dr.  Frederick  Green,  associate  director 
of  Children's  Hospital  and  Mr.  John 
Sharon,  president  of  Children's  Hospital. 
Their  testimony  provided  an  eloquent 
and  compelling  case  for  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests our  subcommittees  have  already 
received  for  copies  of  these  statements, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
each  submitted  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  public  to  review  carefully  the  testi- 
mony we  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Joseph  H.  Reid,  Executivb 
DniECTOR.  CHn,D  Welfaeb  Leagdk  of 
America,  Inc.,  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jeaitnk 
H.  Ellis,  Executive  Director,  the  Chiu> 
Care  Center  op  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mem- 
BFR  Agency,  Child  Welfare  Leacite  op 
A:\ierica,  Inc. 

INXnODUCTION 

My  name  Is  Joseph  H.  Reid.  I  am  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  ChUd  Welfare  League 
of  America  at  67  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
New  York.  I  am  authorized  to  testify  on  the 
Child  and  FamUy  Services  bills,  S.  626  and 
H  R.  2966.  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Leay;ue  of  America.  We 
are  primarily  concerned  with  how  this  legis- 
lation would  affect  children  and  their 
families. 

Established  in  1920,  the  League  Is  the 
national  voluntary  accrediting  organization 
for  child  welfare  agencies  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  privately  supported  orga- 
nization devoting  Its  efforts  completely  to  the 
improvement  of  care  and  services  for  chil- 
dren. Tliere  are  nearly  400  child  welfare  agen- 
cies affiliated  with  the  League.  Represented 
in  this  group  are  voluntary  agencies  of  all 
rellRlous  groups  as  well  as  non-sectarian 
public  nnd  private  non-profit  agencies.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  H.  Ellis,  who  joins  In  this  statement 
and  who  is  authorized  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  her  Board  of  Directors,  Is  Involved  with 
three  Stamford,  Connecticut,  early  chUdbood 
c;Ii;.?.?iioiiu!    prograni.s.    and    her    agency    is 


one  of  our  members.  Her  programs  are  the 
Child  Care  Center  of  Stamford,  Inc.,  the 
Stamford  Day  Care  Program,  and  the  Stam- 
ford Head  Start  Program,  64  Palmer's  Hill 
Road,  Stamford,  Connecticut.  We  will  also 
be  presenting  data  prepared  for  these  hear- 
ings and  intended  to  be  submitted  in  person 
by  Sally  Provence,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediat- 
rics and  Director  of  The  ChUd  Development 
Unit,  Yale  Child  Study  Center,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

The  League's  primary  concern  has  always 
been  the  welfare  of  all  children  regardless 
of  their  race,  creed,  or  ecbnomlc  circum- 
stances. The  League's  special  interest  and 
expertise  is  in  the  area  of  child  welfare 
services  and  other  programs  which  affect  the 
well-beUig  of  the  nation's  chUdren  and  their 
families.  The  League's  prime  functions  In- 
clude setting  standards  for  child  welfare 
services,  providing  consultation  services  to 
local  agencies  and  communities,  conducting 
research,  issuing  child  welfare  publications, 
and  sponsoring  annual  regional  conferences. 

Diu-lng  the  League's  many  appearances  be- 
fore the  Congress  In  the  past,  we  have  com- 
mented on  the  need  for  the  kinds  of  services 
authorized  in  these  bills.  We  are  pleased, 
therefore,  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to 
testify  on  the  general  need  for  these  services 
and  to  offer  some  specific  suggestions  re- 
garding the  legislative  proposals. 

THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

At  the  outset,  we  concur  with  Elizabeth 
Waldman  and  Robert  Whltmore,  authors  of 
'Children  of  working  mothers,  March  1973," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1974  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  They  were  speaking  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  we  speak  from  the  vantage  point  of 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  data  avail- 
able in  the  U.S.  Together,  we  agree  that 
".  .  .  little  is  known  about  the  current  sup- 
ply of  and  demand  for  child  care  services  and 
facilities." 

In  a  nation  that  spends  millions  on  sur- 
veys. It  Is  regrettable  that  our  most  recent 
comprehensive  survey  is  based  on  1 1-year- 
old  data  published  in  1968.  We  Join  Waldman 
and  Whltmore  in  caUing  for  a  new  study;  the 
study  should  be  at  least  as  comprehensive  as 
the  last  survey. 

Child  care  arrangements  of  working  mothers 
in  the  United  States 

The  fact  Is  that  no  one  knows  what  the  sit- 
uation of  America's  children  is.  We  do  have 
some  data,  however,  and.  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extrapolate  from  what  data  we 
have,  we  believe  that  we  can  arrive  at  some 
Indications  of  the  scope  of  need. 
The  1974  estimate 

The  League's  1974  estimate  of  need  Is  at- 
tached as  an  Appendix  to  this  statement.'  At 
that  time,  based  on  available  data,  we  esti- 
mated that  32,852,000  children  under  18 
years  needed  chUd  care.  We  arrived  at  the 
estimate  as  follows: 

Children   with   mother   In   labor 

force 26,  ISI,  000 

Children  with  father  (the  single 

parent)  in  labor  force 721,000 

Children  with  handicapping  con- 
ditions (computed  at  10  per- 
cent   of    the    remaining    child 

population  of  39,393.000) 3,939.000 

Children  In  families  where  father 
Ls  in  the  home  and  not  in  the 
labor  force  (usually  because  he 
is  aged,  blUid,  or  disabled  and 
unable    to    provide    care    and 

supervision) 1,209,000 

Children  in  families  not  previ- 
ously listed,  with  incomes  be- 
low $8,069,  who  could  presum- 
ably benefit  from  services 794,000 

Of  the  total  32,852,000  children  we  esti- 
mated as  requhing  care  for  all  reasons,  we 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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estimated  that  7,002,000  were  under  six  years 
of  age. 

Our  estimate,  based  on  data  available  as 
of  June  1974.  listed  the  total  licensed  or 
approved  capacity  of  child  care  arrange- 
ments at  774,021.  In  October  1974,  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  = 
listed  the  total  as  1,021,202 — about  250,000 
more.  Assuming  that  all  those  250,000  spaces 
were  newly  created,  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  facilities,  regardless  of  auspices,  was  the 
same  as  existing  licensed  and  approved  facili- 
ties, at  least  62.5  percent  of  the  facilities 
were  so  inferior  in  quality  that  they  need 
to  be  replaced.^  In  other  words,  156,250  of 
those  spaces  are  "unusable"  for  our  definition 
and  cannot  be  counted  in  capacity. 

Updating  our  1974  estimate  In  this  way, 
we  find  that  the  entire  capacity — licensed, 
approved,  and  unlicensed — is  4,270.284  at 
most.  Of  those  current  spaces,  3,334,344  are 
so  low-quality  that  they  cannot  be  used.  This 
leaves  us  with  about  945.940  spaces  of  a  qual- 
ity that  is  acceptable  for  use. 

The  need  for  child  care,  obviously.  Is  Im- 
mense— given  an  estimate  of  about  one  mil- 
lion usable  child  care  spaces  and  nearly  33 
million  children  that  require  care  and  super- 
vision. Since  most  licensed  spaces  are  de- 
signed for  and  utilized  by  preschool  chil- 
dren, the  greatest  relative  need  Is  for  school- 
age  child  care.  Still,  If  every  space  somehow 
were  fully  utilized  and  given  over  to  the 
care  of  the  younger,  more  obviously  vulner- 
able segment  of  the  child  population — those 
under  age  six — the  need  would  still  be  for  six 
million  new  spaces  at  once.  Covmting  only 
those  children  imder  six  whose  parents  can- 
not provide  adequate  care  and  supervision 
for  them  because  they  are  In  the  work  force, 
the  need  is  stUl  over  five  million. 
A  later  source  of  data 

About  the  time  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee publication  appeared,  "Findings  of  the 
1973  AFDC  Study,  Part  IH,  Services  to  Fami- 
lies"* was  released.  Various  studies  have 
found  that  the  child  care  practices  of  APDC 
mothers  do  not  significantly  differ  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  mothers  In  the  work  force. 
Once  we  looked  more  closely  at  the  data,  we 
decided  that  the  stated  arrangements  and 
the  large  numbers  of  children  for  whom  ar- 
rangements are  "unknown"  is  also  Indicative 
of  "need."  We  presume,  for  instance,  that 
"arrangements  unknown"  is  unreliable  if  not 
hazardous. 

Here's  the  state  of  child  care  aiTangements 
for  AFDC  chUdren.'' 

Children  under  three 

68.164  children,  or  28.4 ';o.  are  in  "arrange- 
ments unknown." 

2.334  children,  or  1.1%.  apparently  are 
left  in  the  home  without  care — "caretaker 
looks  after  child  while  away  from  home." 

Were  we  to  extrapolate  these  data  to  the 
entire  population  of  3.220.000  children  under 
three  with  mothers  in  the  work  force,  the 
picture  would  look  like  this. 

914,480  children  are  in  "arrangements  un- 
known." 

35,420  ChUdren  are  In  "caretaker  looks 
after  chUd  while  away  from  home." 

ChUdren    3-5 

71.485  children,  or  29.7',;.,  are  In  "arrange- 
ments unknown." 

3,423  ChUdren,  or  1A%.  are  In  "caretaker 
looks  after  chUd  whUe  away  from  home." 

Extrapolated  to  the  2,126,000  chUdren  of 
working  mothers  In  this  same  age  group, 
here's  how  the  percentages  translate. 

631.422  children  are  in  "arrangements  un- 
known." 

29,764  ChUdren  are  in  "caretaker  looks 
after  child  whUe  away  from  home." 

"child    looks   AFTER    SELF" 

One  of  the  more  startlhig  statistics  Is 
the  incidence  of  publicly  reported  "self-care" 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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by  children  aged  3-5:  1,043  chUdren,  or  0.4%. 
looked  after  themselves.  Extrapolated,  8,604 
children  nationally  could  potentially  be 
officially  recognized  as  being  in  "self-care." 

Given  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
facts  would  appear  to  be  that  1'/^  mUUon 
children  under  six  are  in  "arrangements  un- 
known." More  frightening,  more  than  73,000 
preschool  children — 35,420  of  whom  are  un- 
der three — apparently  have  no  child  care 
other  than  what  the  mother  can  arrange 
while  separated  from  the  child.  We  grant 
that  the  mothers  may  be  attempting  to  care 
for  their  child  by  telephone  or  while  actually 
working  on  the  Job;  we  doubt  that  the  care 
is  acceptable  to  either  the  parents  or  the 
children.  Such  arrangements  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  acceptable  to  public  policy 
makers — they  are  not  to  the  ChUd  Welfare 
League. 

ChUdren  6-11 

The  statistics  grow  more  troubling  as  the 
children  of  working  mothers  grow  older.  By 
the  time  they  have  reached  the  6-11  stage, 
36.1%  are  in  "arrangements  unknown." 
2.2%  are  in  "caretaker  looks  after  child  whUe 
away  from  home,"  and  9.6%  look  after 
themselves. 

Extrapolating  these  statistics  for  the 
approximately  625,000  chUdren  of  each  age — 
about  3,750,000  children — we  come  up  with 
these  estimates: 

More  than  one  and  one-third  million  are 
in  "arrangements  unknown." 

About  82,500  children  are  In  "caretaker 
looks  after  chUd  whUe  away  from  home." 

About  375,000  children  aged  6-11  care  for 
themselves. 

ChUdren  12-14 

The  AFDC  statistics  stop  with  age  14.  We 
believe  they  should  not  stop  at  this  age,  since 
many  chUdren,  as  evidenced  In  various  Ju- 
venile delinquency  and  other  statistics,  re- 
quire care  and  supervision  untu  they  are  of 
legal  age.  18.  Nonetheless,  the  AFDC  compu- 
tations stop  at  this  age,  but  by  this  age  the 
chUd  care  arrangements  have  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
ChUdren  are  in  no  formal  child  care  arrange- 
ment: 

37.5%    are   In   "arrangements   unknown." 

1.9%  are  In  "caretaker  looks  after  chUd 
WhUe  away  from  home." 

4.1%  are  In  "other." 

25.9%  of  the  children  care  for  themselves. 

Extrapolated  to  the  estimated  1,875.000 
children  of  working  mothers  of  these  ages, 
469,000  children  look  after  themselves. 

Recapitulation 

Approximately  852,000  chUdren  of  working 
parents  currently  look  after  themselves.  They 
are  "latch-key"  chUdren. 

Approximately  184,000  children  of  work- 
ing parents  currently  are  looked  after  by  the 
caretaker  whUe  the  caretaker  is  away  from 
home.  They  either  accompany  the  caretaker 
to  work  or  in  some  other  fashion  are  "looked 
after." 

About  one-fourth  of  aU  chUdren  of  work- 
ing parents — some  four  mUllon  children — 
are  in  "arrangement  unknown." 

Need  on  the  State  level — Connecticut  and 
Stamford 

According  to  data  provided  by  Mrs.  Ellis, 
here  is  the  way  "need"  expresses  Itself  In 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  In  Stamford. 

In  1973.  there  were  approximately  225,895 
children  ages  0-5  In  Connecticut.  (About 
6,000  additional  chUdren  are  now  in  this 
category  In  1975.)  Of  these  31.000  were  AFDC 
recipients. 

There  are  licensed  spaces  fdr  about  18,800 
cliUdren  In  the  state.  As  of  January  1,  1975, 
there  were  825  licensed  day  care  centers 
(Uicludlng  nursery  schools.  Head  Start  cen- 
ters, and  proflt-maklng  centers)  with  a 
capacity  of  about  13,300  chUdren  (excluding 


basis) .  There  are  currently  about  2.000  family 
day  care  homes,  accommodating  about  5,600 
children.  New  famUy  day  care  homes  are 
being  licensed  by  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment at  the  rate  of  100-200  per  month, 
nursery  schools  and  Head  Start  programs 
serving   preschtol   children   on   a   part-day 

Stamford  has  46  centers,  enrolling  approxi- 
mately 1.600  preschoolers. 

Ten  are  pubUcly  funded,  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs. 

Two  are  funded  in  part  by  United  Way. 

Five  are  Head  Start  centers. 

Seventeen  are  nursery  schools. 

Eleven  are  profit-making  centers. 

One  Is  an  infant  day  care  center. 

Mrs.  Ellis  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  eleven  day  care  centers  and  five  Head  Start 
centers  serving  approximately  600  children 
aged  three  through  five.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional spaces  is  evident  from  the  requests  for 
service  and  waiting  list  of  Mrs.  Ellis's  agency, 
the  Stamford  Day  Nursery.  Ten  to  twenty 
requests  for  day  care  service  are  received 
dally,  mostly  for  three's  and  four's.  The 
agency  currently  has  a  waiting  list  of  162. 
The  need  Is  even  greater  for  five-year-old 
children.  In  Stamford,  as  in  many  communi- 
ties, the  two-and-one-half-hotir  kindergar- 
ten Is  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  work- 
ing or  training  mothers.  A  real  hardship  is 
created,  particularly  for  the  one-parent 
famUy.  Sixty  percent  of  the  famUles  are  one- 
parent  famUles.  The  Stamford  Day  Nursery 
kindergarten  program  can  accommodate  60 
five-year-olds.  To  date,  there  are  138  requests 
for  this  service  for  September  1975  enroU- 
ment. 

Need  in  terms  of  appropriations 
Working   with   somewhat   modest   "need" 
figures,  the  League  estimates  these  Immedi- 
ate appropriations  are  required  to  serve  those 
children  most  obviously  at  risk. 

Eight  hundred  twenty-flve  thousand  chu"-' 
dren  in  "latch-key"  situations  need  care. 
Abovit  10.000  are  under  six,  and  their  care  is 
estimated  to  cost  $26  mlUlon  ($2,600  x  N)  .• 
The  remaining  842,000  are  of  school  age;  their 
care  Is  estimated  to  cost  (1.094  bUIion 
($1,300  X  N).  In  sum,  care  needed  by  latch- 
key ChUdren  wUl  require  $1,120  bUllon  per 
year. 

Tliere  are  184,000  children  looked  after  by 
the  caretaker  whUe  at  work — at  the  work  site 
or  otherwise — who  need  care.  Of  these.  65,000 
are  preschool  children,  and  their  care  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $169  mUllon.  The  remaining 
119,000  need  before-  and  after -school  and 
summer  and  vacation  care,  and  their  care  is 
estimated  to  cost  $154  mUIlon.  In  sum,  care 
needed  by  chUdren  now  on  the  work  site  or 
in  other  arrangements  wUl  require  appropria- 
tions of  $323  minion. 

If  we  add  to  these  needs  those  of  the  re- 
maining preschool  children  requiring  care 
whose  parents  are  in  the  work  force,  we 
would  need  care  for  4.925,000  children  ( the  6 
million  estimate  from  page  4  of  text  minus 
the  75,000  accounted  for  above).  Appropria- 
tions to  fund  care  for  those  chUdren  would  be 
$12  8  bUlion.' 

New  appropriations  needed  to  provide 
decent  child  care  for  the  segments  of  the 
ChUd  population  most  at  risk  Is,  therefore, 
$14,243  blUion  per  year.  Costs  for  purely  cus- 
todial care,  a  self-defeating,  damaging  ex- 
penditure, would  be  about  half  that  amount, 
or  something  on  the  order  of  $7  bUllon  plus 
per  year. 

Having  discussed  the  scope  of  the  need, 
here  are  our  suggestions  regarding  the  partic- 
ular legislative  proposals  put  forth  to  begin 
meeting  this  need. 

THE      CHILD      AND      FAMILY      SERVICES      ACTS 

The  League's  Newsletter.  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  Sum- 
mer-Fall 1974,  contained  a  comptu-Ison  of  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  ChUd  and 
Family  Services  Acts  and  Is  attached  as  an 
Appendix    to    this    statement.'    In    general. 
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we  continue  to  find  the  Senate  version  pref- 
erable for  reasons  outlined  in  our  article 
last  year  and  as  specified  below.  For  that 
reason,  please  consider  these  suggestions  as 
pertaining  to  the  Senate  version — it  is  S.  626 
that  we  would  prefer  to  see  enacted,  with 
substantial  changes. 

Title 

We  do  not  wish  to  quibble  over  labeling. 
We  recognize  the  importance  of  stressing  that 
day  care  and  child  development  services  bene- 
fit families  as  well  as  children.  But  they  also 
"benefit"  society,  industry,  etc.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  certain  kinds  of  family  services, 
especially  those  discussed  in  the  bill,  are  espe- 
cially complementary  to  child  care  services. 
So  long  as  the  bill's  scope  is  limited  to  the 
clearly-linked  child  and  family  services  and 
does  not  move  Into  very  Important  but  pe- 
ripheral areas  (such  as  marriage  counseling, 
substance  abuse  counseling,  Job  coimseling, 
etc.),  we  would  be  supportive.  We  do  believe 
there  is  some  potential  for  misiuiderstandlng 
In  the  current  title. 

Authorisation 

We  are  distressed  by  the  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining authorizations  for  existing  legislation 
and  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  obtaining 
and  spending  appropriations.  In  particular, 
the  example  of  funding  for  Title  rV-B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  comes  to  mind. 

TherefOTe,  we  would  suggest  that  authori- 
zations for  this  bill  be  set  either  at  a  level 
at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  required  or 
that  an  open-ended  appropriation  be  voted. 

Specifically,  we  would  favor  first-year  au- 
thorization of  at  least  $1  billion,  with  ex- 
pansion at  the  rate  of  at  least  $1  billion  per 
year  until  the  children  with  the  greatest 
needs  are  served. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  th.at  the  level  of 
real  spending  (not  imputed  value)  we  esti- 
mated earlier — In  the  $14  billion  area — would 
be  at  least  a  decade  away.  Still,  we  believe  it 
Is  Important  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
realistically  and  humanely. 

Since  the  Head  Start  program  has  been 
extended  in  other  legislation,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  tie-in  of  Head  Start  funding 
In  the  authorization  section  be  eliminated. 
We  favor  Head  Start  and  all  the  other  quality 
children's  services  programs  but  would  not 
want  any  failure  to  fund  for  one  of  these 
programs  to  endanger  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  extremely  hesitant  to  recommend 
spending  for  training,  planning,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  only — even  for  the  first  year. 
What  is  so  desperately  needed  is  immediate 
new  operating  funds.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
portionate and  appropriate  expenditures  for 
training,  planning,  and  technical  assistance 
should  be  expended — but  as  new  operating 
funds  flow,  not  in  lieu  of  direct  spending 
for  sei-vices  to  children.  We  agree  with  Mrs. 
Ellis  when  she  says:  "I  would  like  some  safe- 
guai-ds  to  ass\ire  that  less  money  is  spent  at 
the  top  and  more  hi  actual  services  to  the 
people." 

Tlie  Office  of  Child  and  Family  Services 
The  League  is  Increasingly  troubled  by  the 
lack  of  a  focused  effort  at  the  Federal  level 
which  is  both  a  watchdog  and  an  advocate 
for  children.  We  question  whether  the  new 
Office  of  Child  Family  Services  can  perform 
these  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
minister large  programs,  any  more  effectively 
than  the  well-meaning  current  agencies, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  and 
the  Office  of  ChUd  Development  (OCD). 

We  have  worked  for  many  years  to  arrive 
at  a  sensible  solution  to  the  administrative 
tangle.  This  culminated  within  the  League  in 
1971  wMi  the  publication  of  A  National  Pro- 
gram /or  Comprehensive  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices. Our  1971  position  recommended  that 
"a  unit  should  be  design  .ted  in  the  federal 
government  In  which  responsibility  is  cen- 
tralized for  the  surveillance   and   advocacy 


of  children's  rights  and  for  the  social  services 
designed  to  Implement  those  rights." » 

Unfortunately,  a  glaring  example  exists  of 
failure  to  watchdog  day  care  quality  and 
to  advocate  decent  (if  expensive)  day  care. 
The  evidence  suggests  that  neither  SRS  nor 
OCD  can  fit  our  1971  description. 

The  nation  now  knows  what  many  parents 
and  public  officials  have  known  for  a  long 
time  now  that  the  HEW  audit  of  Federally 
funded  day  care  in  nine  stat«s  has  been 
made  publ.ic.  Child-staff  ratios  were  not  met. 
ilealth  and  safety  requirements  were  not  met. 
The  cause,  which  might  well  have  been  pre- 
dictable, was  that  neither  Federal  agency 
could  bring  surveillance  and  advocacy  to 
bear  against  practices  that  were  in  the  short- 
term  financial  and  policy  interests  of  the 
government.  Shoddy  day  care  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  set  up.  Day  care  that  meets  require- 
ments is  more  expensive.  When  it  is  impera- 
tive to  hold  down  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  spaces  open  in  order  to  encourage  wel- 
fare recipients  to  take  Jobs  or  training,  sur- 
veillance and  advocacy  suffer. 

The  failure  to  close  down  poor  day  care 
Is  similar  to  the  failure  to  close  down  poor 
nursing  homes  for  the  aged.  As  the  HEW 
failed  to  close  down  programs  because  they 
didn't  want  to  lose  the  day  care  "slots." 

This  failure  ot  surveillance  and  advocacy 
at  the  Federal  level  has  also  been  mirrored 
by  a  failure  to  help  make  social  services 
work.  In  the  May  1974  issue  of  Child  Wel- 
fare, Winford  Oliphant  wrote  atxiut  the  sad, 
disorganized  state  of  children's  services  In 
the  states."  From  the  other  angle,  viewing 
"disorganization  of  public  child  welfare  serv- 
ices In  the  states,"  he  suggsted  that  "what 
the  states  need  is  the  kind  of  leadership 
formerly  provided  by  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau."  " 

Faced,  therefore,  with  the  recommendation 
In  this  new  legislation  for  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  appears  destined  to  re- 
peat the  failures  of  SRS  and  OCD  (at  least 
in  respect  to  surveillance,  advocacy,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
sort) ,  we  must  hesitate. 

We  grant  the  need  for  an  administrative 
home  for  this  new,  hopefully  massive  pro- 
gram. However,  we  cannot  abandon  what  we 
think  is  another  administrative  necessity — 
the  creation  (or  re-creation)  of  an  agency 
that  can  do  the  three  Jobs  we  feel  are  so 
vital  and  that  must  be  done  if  this  new 
money  is  not  to  go  down  the  same  kinds  of 
ratholcs  as  HEW  discovered  past  money  has 
gone. 

We  applaud  such  reorganization  as  will 
achieve  these  twin,  complementary  goals: 
1)  setting  up  an  agency  to  operate  large 
programs  offering  comprehensive  services  to 
children;  2)  setting  up  another  agency  which 
has  a  rather  different  mission  than  seeing 
that  the  "slots"  stay  open  or  that  the  costs 
stay  down. 

For  now,  we  leave  it  to  the  inventiven€":s 
of  the  Congress  to  accomplish  both  goals. 
Earmarked  funds 

Wc  liave  no  objection  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  in  the  bill's  Section  103.  We  enthusi- 
astically endorse  the  5%  set-aside  for  moni- 
toring and  enforcement  of  standards.  This  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  surveillance  we  dis- 
cussed above.  It  represents  the  most  genuine 
commitment  to  quality  we  can  imagine.  At 
the  same  time,  it  offers  part  of  the  financial 
base  for  the  kind  of  separate  agency  we 
discussed. 

We  have  always  endorsed  a  priority  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  but  we  query 
the  seemingly  overweighted  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  economically  disadvantaged  status. 
As  we  noted  in  our  discussion  of  needs,  the 
need  Is  to  serve  more  than  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  working  poor,  the  so-called 
middle  class,  and  children  with  handicap- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ping  emotional  and  physical  conditions  re- 
quire these  services  too. 

Prime  sponsors 

The  League's  "ChUd  Care  Principles," 
which  Is  attached  as  an  Appendix  to  this 
statement,  has  long  called  for  "a  flexibility 
of  administration  to  permit  adaptation  of 
programs  to  meet  local  needs."  That  posi- 
tion was  reaffirmed  at  the  most  recent  meet- 
ing of  ovir  Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of 
Directors  said  that  ".  .  .  there  should  be  no 
presumed  prime  sponsor,  and  that  the  prime 
sponsor  best  able  to  provide  quality  services 
should  be  chosen."  '-  This  means  the  League 
cannot  endorse  legislation  which  writes  in 
any  presumed  prime  sponsor. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  from  her  vantage  point  as  an 
operator,  says  essentially  the  same  thing: 

"With  reference  to  prime  sponsors,  we  feel 
that  the  definitions  of  prime  sponsor  should 
not  be  limited  to  state  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. In  many  cases,  a  municipality  or  a 
board  of  education  sliould  not  become  in- 
volved in  child  care.  Prime  sponsorship 
should  be  varied  and  open  to  municipalities, 
private  non-profit  agencies,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, departments  of  health  or  welfare  and 
others  as  the  area  and  community  may  dic- 
tate. I  do  feel  the  necessity  for  strict  re- 
quirements of  program  sponsors,  but  specific 
restrictions  as  to  who  may  serve  as  spon- 
sors may  prevent  fimds  from  rea<5hing  geo- 
graphical areas  and  people  where  the  need  is 
greatest." 

Child  and  Family  Service  Coxmcils 

One  of  the  League's  principles  Is  that 
"there  should  be  provision  for  parental  in- 
volvement In  all  ChUd  care  programs."  i=  Our 
Stamford  agency  says  It  like  this: 

"Quality  day  care  which  Includes  parents 
as  partners  and  a  professional  staff  is  ex- 
pensive. But  we  believe  that  American  chil- 
dren deserve  this  financial  expenditure. 
Stamford  enjoys  active  and  viable  parent 
involvement.  Our  work  with  parents  is  an 
enriching  experience.  We  work  closely  with 
parents  as  team  members,  to  assure  that 
parents  are  actually  involved  in  policy  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  children  and  to  see 
that  parent  gains  are  carried  forth  into  the 
larger  community,  beyond  the  day  care  ex- 
perience. We  advocate  programs  that  edu- 
cate, respect  and  Involve  parents." 

Try  as  we  may  with  parental  involvement, 
however,  there  are  problems  that  we  believe 
you  should  examine  prior  to  mandating  what 
may  be  parental  Involvement  that  Isn't  what 
they  want  or  have  the  time,  energy,  or  money 
for. 

First,  a  finding  from  a  recent  Illinois  sur- 
vey on  the  amount  of  time  parents  spent  in 
their  child's  day  care  center  (including  bring- 
ing the  child  in  and  taking  the  child 
home) :  '* 

44','>  spent  less  than  15  minutes  a  week 
(l'/2  minutes,  morning  &  evening); 

25'^',  spent  15  to  30  minutes; 

11  'J  spent  30  to  45  minutes; 

11  "■;  spent  45  to  60  minutes; 

5'.  spent  1  to  2  hours; 

3%  spent  more  than  2  hours. 

Findings  from  a  survey  of  parents  In  San 
Francisco  also  help  provide  some  guidance 
as  to  what  sorts  of  parental  involvement  they 
may  wish.'= 

First,  about  30 ^;.  of  parents  didn't  visit 
the  program  before  they  enrolled  their  child. 

Second,  only  about  34C''i  of  parents  enrolled 
their  child  In  a  particular  center  because  it 
had  a  good  program — the  more  pressing  rea- 
sons, in  sum,  were  convenience,  no  choice, 
and  cost. 

Third,  the  problems  that  keep  parents  from 
being  involved  are  other  demands  at  home, 
no  additional  time,  physical  exhaustion,  and 
lack  of  transportation. 

Finally,  here's  what  parents  say  they  want 
for  "involvement:" 

34.9'  <  — spend  time  with  children; 

19.8';  — planning  program; 
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14.0';l — obtaining  Instruction  or  Informa- 
tion; 

14.0' L — spending  time  with  staff; 

9.3',; — helping  care  for  children; 

5.8'; — spending  time  with  parents; 

2.3';; — deciding  on  budget. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  carefully  consider  ways  to  build  In 
the  kinds  of  involvement  parents  say  they 
want.  Perhaps  program  requirements  ought 
to  include  provision  for  and  funds  for  time 
for  parental  involvement  in  the  child's  pro- 
gram, etc. 

The  precise  politics  of  "control"  and 
"representation"  mi.y  hf  less  Important  to 
parents  than  they  are  to  those  that  design 
or  implement  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  uf  parents  and  children. 

Child  and  family  service  plans 

We  repeat  our  concern  that  the  set-aside 
for  economically  disadvantaged  may  be  ex- 
cessive. There  is  an  Increasing  number  of 
single  parents  noted  by  our  agencies  and 
others.  It  can  be  claimed  that  the  single 
parent  without  child  care  who  must  work 
or  take  training  may  have  a  greater  need 
than  tlie  economically  disadvantaged  two- 
parent  family,  especially  if  one  of  those 
parents  is  In  the  home  and  able  and  will- 
ing to  provide  care  and  supervision  for  the 
child  or  children. 

The  whole  question  of  priorities  is  fraught 
with  problems,  in  that  it  reinforces  our  in- 
sistence on  the  availability  of  such  quality 
services  as  all  children  may  require,  regard- 
less of  economic  status.  As  George  Hoshlno, 
writing  in  tlae  Summer  1974  Public  Welfare, 
suggests.  "...  if  social  services  were  social 
utUltles,  we  could  get  away  from  the  need 
to  individually  select  users  of  services.  .  .  ." 
Hoshlno  says  service  workers  and  profes- 
sionals could  then  avoid  the  dilemma  they 
now  face:  the  essence  of  fairness  and  Justice 
is  procedural  regularity  but  the  essence  of 
professionalism  Is  the  capacity  to  e.xerclse 
judgment  without  undue  limits  in^posed  by 
procedural  constraints.'" 

We  especially  favor  the  specific  wordmg  of 
the  fee  schedule  language  in  Sec.  106,  and 
the  provision  for  monitoring  and  evaluation 
In  that  Section. 

Project  applications 

Tlie  League's  Board  of  Directors,  after 
careful  and  lengthy  consideration,  took  the 
foUowing  position  regarding  funding  for  any 
for-profit  operations  through  such  legislation 
as  is  proposed  here  at  its  last  meeting:  ".  .  . 
enough  is  known  about  the  poor  performance 
of  most  for-profit  children's  services  to 
recommend  that  no  public  money  be  pro- 
vided to  for-profit  organizations  through 
child  and  family  services  legislation."" 

We  should  point  out  that  this  position  was 
arrived  at  only  after  careful  examination  not 
only  of  evidence  gathered  by  researchers 
outside  the  League,  such  as  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women's  national  survey, 
Windows  on  Day  Care,  an  Intensive  study 
of  profit-making  operations  in  New  Eng- 
land," but  also  individual  research  and  lu- 
vestlgatlons  by  a  variety  of  persons. 

In  addition,  the  League  carried  out  an  ex- 
tensive Study  of  the  Expansion  of  Day  Care 
In  the  U.S.  which  was  aimed  at  evaluating 
the  role  to  be  played  by  the  for-profit  op- 
erations. The  results  of  that  Study,  funded 
by  the  League  and  five  foundations  over  more 
than  a  three-year  period,  in  the  form  of  se- 
lected publications  reflecting  our  findings 
are  attached  as  Appendices. 

In  brief,  we  found  the  same  patterns  of 
low-quality,  questionable  care  that  have 
emerged  in  nearly  every  Instance  where  for- 
Profit  Interests  have  gone  Into  the  human 
services  area.  Whether  In  blood  banking, 
methadone  maintenance  clinics,  nursing 
homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals,  correspond- 
ence schools,  child  care  Institutions  or  group 

Pootnot©  at  end  of  article. 


homes,  or  day  care,  it  has  been  the  same. 

We  commend  the  Appendices  to  you.  Per- 
haps at  a  subsequent  hearing  you  would 
want  us  to  discuss  at  greater  length  our  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  For  now,  we  can 
only  repeat  oiu-  Board's  position:  no  public 
money  should  be  provided  to  for-profit  or- 
ganizations through  child  and  family  serv- 
ices legislation. 

Our  comments  on  parental  involvement. 
iie.'ir  and  the  like  are  noted  above. 
Federal  share 

We  would  like  to  see  Federal  funding  re- 
main at  90';^.  As  In  the  President's  Budget, 
we  have  noted  an  Increasing  tendency  to 
shift  the  spending  from  the  Federal  level.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal  share  should  in- 
crease. 

Federal  standards  for  child  care 
We  believe  that  the  Federal  standards 
should  be  uniform  for  every  program  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  whether  through  tax 
deductions,  income  disregard,  or  vendor  pay- 
ments. The  1968  Requirements  shoiUd  gov- 
ern, with  additional  language  to  assure  that 
in-home  care  meets  appropriate  standards, 
such  as  tho.se  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  or 
the  National  Council  of  Homemaker-Home 
He.ilth  Aide  Services.  In  addition,  specific 
requirements  for  the  group  care  of  children 
under  three  should  be  stipulated  by  the 
Congress  in  the  legislation. 

Staff-child  ratios  for  infant  care 
The  League  Is  well  aware  of  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  matter  of  Infant  day 
care.  We  vigorously  support  any  infant  day 
care  that  not  only  helps  Infants  but  does 
them  no  harm.  In  taking  this  position,  we 
are  aware  that  there  are  many  well-inten- 
tioned people  who  disagree  with  us.  We  are 
pleased,  however,  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly recognized  the  need  for  Infant  care 
to  be  of  high  quality.  Despite  the  unfortu- 
nate provisions  In  this  regard  contained  in 
the  recently  enacted  Social  Services  legis- 
lation, the  new  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  we  believe  that  the  outstanding 
leadership  on  behalf  of  decent  day  care 
standards  will  eventually  carry  the  day 
for  children. 

We  recall  the  outstanding  blparti6.an  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  In  1972  which  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  a  child  development  bill 
with  a  decent  child-staff  ratio  for  children 
under  two  mandated.  We  must  commend, 
among  others.  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  for  his  leadership  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

More  recently,  despite  substantial  prob- 
lems In  wording  caused  by  the  legislative 
gremlins  which  led  to  national  confusion, 
the  House  passed  legislation  which  required 
decent  child-staff  ratios  for  Infant  care. 

On  both  occasions,  the  League  research 
and  experience  was  utilized  to  support  high- 
quality  care.  Today,  we  once  again  call  for 
the  following  ratios  and  group  size  require- 
ments to  be  written  into  law: 

On  page  42  (House  print),  line  10.  after 
the  date  "1968,"  Insert  the  following: 

'Provided,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
group  care  facilities,  the  ratio  of  caregivers  to 
children  under  two  shall  not  be  more  than 
one  to  tiro,  such  care  to  be  provided  for  in 
groups  of  not  more  than  four." 

That  is  the  language  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  20,  1972.  Subsequently,  because 
there  was  no  spe<Jflc  language  pertaining  to 
group  care  of  cliildren  ages  24  months 
through  35  months,  the  League  decided  after 
substantial  investigation  hito  research  and 
other  data  to  stipulate  roquh-cmenls  for 
children  24  through  35  months  of  age.  The 
Board  of  Directors  voted  to  recommend  In 
regard  to  this  legislation  and  the  1968  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements  that 
the  ratio  of  caregivers  to  children  two  but 
under  three  shall  not  be  more  than  two  to 
five,  such  care  to  be  provided  for  In  groups 
of  not  more  than  five. 


Consistent  with  that  position,  we  ask  tliat 
the  new  language  proposed  above  be  sup- 
plemented by  adding  the  following  phrase: 
■groups  of  not  more  than  four,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  caregivers  to  children  age  two  but 
under  three  shall  not  be  more  than  two  to 
five,  such  care  to  be  provided  for  in  groups 
of  not  more  than  five." 

We  purposefully  do  not  attempt  to  derive 
fractional  ratios;  a  ratio  of  one  adult  to 
every  2 ',4  children  in  this  age  range  could 
be  widely  mkinterpreted. 
The  rationale  for  the  ratios  in  group  care 
of  infants 
The  one  person  best  equipped  to  discuss 
the  rationale  for  our  position,  at  least  from 
the  professional,  research  vievirpolnt  is  Sally 
Provence,  M.D..  Professor  of  Pediatrics  and 
Director  of  the  Child  Development  Unit.  Yale 
Child  Study  Center,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut. Dr.  Provence  planned  to  present  her 
statement  with  us,  but  scheduling  conflicts 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be  with  us  to- 
day. She  asked  me  to  present  her  testimony 
for  her.  along  with  a  number  of  extremely 
Important  Appendices,  and  to  express  her 
regrets  to  the  Committee.  Her  testimony 
follows. 

"The  testimony  to  follow  Is  based  upon 
clinical  and  research  experience  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  young  children  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  Most  Immediately  rele- 
vant to  the  present  testimony  is  the  last 
period  of  seven  years  during  which  I  have 
been  responsible  with  help  from  colleagues 
for  conducting  early  intervention  programs, 
hicludlng  a  day  care  program  for  children 
from  the  early  mouths  of  life  through  age 
five  years.  My  involvement  has  been  not  as 
an  occasional  visitor  but  as  a  planner,  ob- 
server, and  evaluator  of  the  programs  and 
as  the  person  responsible  for  solving  prob- 
lems that  came  up  In  the  daily  work  with 
children,  parents,  and  staff. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  Child  Welfare 
League's  position  In  regard  to  the  ratio  of 
adults  to  children.  Infants  not  yet  walking 
are  dependent  upon  adults  to  provide  what 
they  need.  First  of  all  they  require  care  from 
persons  who  not  only  know  what  Is  Important 
or  necessary  for  theU'  well-being  but  also 
can  respond  appropriately  to  the  signals 
from  the  infants  about  their  disconoforts  and 
immediate  needs.  In  the  beginning  many  of 
the  emotional  and  social  needs  of  babies  are 
taken  care  of  along  with  their  being  fed. 
bathed,  dressed,  changed,  lifted,  and  put  to 
sleep.  As  they  grow  dttrlng  the  first  year, 
while  these  bodily  needs  are  still  central  to 
their  well-being,  they  are  ready  for  and  bene- 
fit from  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  ex- 
periences as  long  as  these  experiences  are 
anchored  In  a  solid  relationship  with  the 
maternal  figure.  If  a  large  part  of  this  ex- 
perience as  well  as  the  physical  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Infant  is  provided  outside  the 
home  In  family  or  center  day  care  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  child's  own  parents,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  system  to  insure  that 
the  care  Is  adequate  and  beneficial,  not 
harmful. 

It  Is  difficult  enough  for  one  caregiver 
to  respond  to  the  developmental  and  bodily 
needs  of  two  Infants  who,  indeed  may  need 
to  be  fed  or  changed  or  made  comfortable 
or  talked  to  or  provided  a  play  time  at  the 
same  time.  To  have  the  responsibility  for 
more  than  two  places  an  impossible  burden 
on  the  caregiver  and  guarantees  that  some 
child  is  going  to  be  shortchanged.  When  this 
goes  on  day  after  day,  a  situation  of  chronic 
stress  occurs  In  which  even  the  sturdiest  of" 
infants  is  regularly  taxed  beyond  his  limited 
capacities  for  coping  with  stress,  and  his 
development  Is  Interfered  with  in  one  way 
or  another. 

As  infants  enter  the  second  year  and  be- 
come toddlers,  what  they  need  from  adults 
differs  In  some  respects  from  their  needs  In 
the  first  year,  but  adult  presence  and  in- 
volvement are  not  less  vital.  The  toddler's 
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increased  activity  and  striving  for  Independ- 
ence and  competence,  his  necessity  to  achieve 
control  over  his  sphincters,  to  gradually  mod- 
ify his  egocentriclty  and  to  begin  the  long 
task  of  controlling  and  channeling  bis  im- 
piilses,  require  adult  support  and  guidance. 
Similarly,  his  personal  and  social  relation- 
ships as  well  as  his  curiosity  and  eagerness 
to  learn  about  and  deal  with  the  world  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  substantial  help 
from  understanding  adults.  One  adult,  no 
matter  how  talented  and  durable,  cannot 
provide  those  important  ingredients  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes'  time  with  three  or  four 
or  five  or  more  such  young  children. 

Feelings  are  Intense,  needs  are  immediate, 
capacities  for  hurting  oneself  or  others  are 
expanding.  In  such  a  situation  it  Is  not  only 
that  support  for  good  development  is  not 
adequate.  More  than  that,  the  nursery  be- 
comes a  confusing  and  frightening  jungle. 
Such  a  scene  is  a  disservice  to  yoimg  children, 
to  their  parents  and  ultimately  to  their 
community,  for  not  only  does  such  a  situa- 
tion interfere  with  the  child's  realization  of 
the  individual  and  unique  potentials  with 
which  he  was  born.  His  participation  as  a 
well-functioning  member  of  a  family  and  of 
a  larger  society  is  markedly  hampered  by 
such  experiences.  The  second  and  third  years 
of  a  child's  life,  while  delightful,  rewarding 
and  expansive  In  many  respects,  are  tempes- 
tuous and  stressful  even  under  good  condi- 
tions. If  he  is  111  cared  for.  If  his  environment 
is  not  geared  to  his  most  important  develop- 
mental needs,  at  the  very  least  he  will  be 
unable  to  realize  his  potential  and  at  worst 
he  will  be  programmed  for  failure  either  In 
his  cognitive  or  in  his  emotional  life  and/or 
in  his  social  adaptation. 

In  our  present  society  when  stresses  upon 
families  are  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
the  supports  provided  by  extended  families, 
neighborhoods  and  social  groups  are  frag- 
mented and  unsustalned,  the  tasks  of  rearing 
children  well  are  Indeed  enormous.  The  wide- 
spread need  for  parents  to  be  assisted  with 
tasks  of  chlldrearing  is  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 
Nowhere  is  that  need  more  crucial  and  ur- 
gent and  long-term  Implications  more  rele- 
vant for  the  society  than  during  the  early 
years  of  the  child's  life  and  during  the  early 
phases  of  the  development  of  parenthood. 
Families  and  young  children  at  unusual  risk 
(e.g..  one-parent  families,  poor  families, 
families  with  one  or  both  parents  mentally 
disturbed  or  physically  handicapped,  children 
with  biological  vulnerabilities)  are  tradition- 
ally and  unquestionably  in  need  of  services 
and  supports.  However,  the  Important  serv- 
ices for  young  children  and  young  families 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  high-risk 
groups.  Many  families  in  which  both  parents 
are  self-supporting,  well-functioning  indi- 
viduals and  whose  children  are  healthy  also 
need  not  only  sound  advice  for  chlldrearing 
but  tangible  services  as  well.  While  the  needs 
of  the  children  of  well-functioning  families 
may  be  a  long-range  rather  than  immediate 
goal,  the  need  exists  and  will  one  day  have 
to  be  acknowledged  and  planned  for.  Varied 
and  individualized  services  delivered  directly 
for  ir.fants  and  young  chUdreu  and  both 
tanjiible  and  psychological  supports  for  par- 
ens In  the  multiple  and  important  tasks  of 
parenthood  are  e.s.sentlal. 

The  attached  documents  contain  material 
relevant  to  the  care  and  nurturance  of  the 
very  young.  They  are  not  wTltten  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  the  country  is  ready 
to  afford  economically  nor  what  might  be 
realizable  social  policy  at  the  present  time. 
They  also  are  not  written,  however,  from 
what  might  be  theoretically  ideal  In  order 
to  optimize  the  child's  development.  They 
speak  to  the  rationale,  principles  and  prob- 
lems involved  In  creating  substitute  care 
programs  for  the  very  young  and  their  par- 
ents, bearing  in  mind  that  the  intent  not 
only  is  to  help  but  to  do  no  harm.  For  us 


as  Individuals  and  for  our  government  to 
fall  to  act  In  accordance  with  our  best  cur- 
rent knowledge  about  what  improves  the 
development  of  children  and  the  quality  of 
their  lives  Is  a  copout  that  can  only  damage 
them  further.  Equally  serloxis  is  to  set  up, 
institutionalize,  and  ossify  programs  for 
children  which,  again  according  to  the  best 
current  knowledge,  are  likely  to  be  harmful. 
If  necessity  forces  us  to  start  programs  we 
know  to  be  far  from  adequate  for  children, 
this  is  excusable  and  tolerable  only  If  tied 
to  that  beginning  is  a  plan  for  continuous 
monitoring  and  improvement  that  moves  us 
toward  experience,  program,  and  situations 
for  the  very  young  which  do  Indeed  support 
thei#  development. 

I*eter  Neubauer's  paper  on  Issues  In  Early 
Day  Care  Is  a  succinct  summary  of  the  major 
reasons  why  many  of  us  In  the  field  are  con- 
cerned about  Inadequate  care.  Audrey  Nay- 
lor's  Position  Paper  on  Day  Care  (not  yet 
published)  Is  a  chapter  from  a  forthcoming 
book  on  day  care  which  reports  on  our  work 
at  Yale.  I  heartily  support  the  statements 
and  position  she  presents.  Two  of  my  own 
papers  include  details  and  recommendations 
derived  from  years  of  work.  All  four  Items 
are  attached  as  Appendices  to  this  state« 
ment." 

Operators'  vieics  of  dap  care  standards 

Our  agencies  al.so  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  they  want  in  terms  of  quality.  As 
Mrs.  Ellis  says : 

"We  in  Stamford  are  concerned  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  high-quality  educational 
component  within  the  day  care  environs 
which  challenges  and  stimulates  the  young 
mind.  The  idea  of  a  'mind-numbing'  custodial 
program  is  abhorrent  to  us.  As  a  result,  we 
have  striven  to  retain  a  teacher-child  ratio 
of  1-7  for  four's  and  five's  and  a  ratio  of 
1-5  for  three's  In  order  to  promote  a  closer 
relationship  between  teacher  and  child,  vi- 
tally essential  In  a  caring  environment.  Less 
than  this  number  of  qualified  staff  In  our 
opinion  cannot  provide  even  good  custodial 
care.  With  today's  active  youngsters,  who  are 
all  over  in  a  flash,  there  must  be  enough  staff 
to  assure  the  safety  and  well-being  of  every 
child  at  all  times.  It  Is  well  to  note  that 
today's  preschoolers  function  under  excessive 
pressures,  which  in  some  cases  prove  to  bo 
b^ond  their  coping  ability.  Thus,  we  have 
early  intervention.  Quality  day  care  which 
Includes  parents  as  partners  and  a  profes- 
sional staff  is  expensive.  But  we  believe  that 
American  children  deserve  this  financial  ex- 
penditure. Stamford  enjoys  active  and  viable 
parent  Involvement.  Our  work  with  parents 
Is  an  enriching  experience. 

"Feedback  from  public  and  private  schools 
indicates  that  the  children  who  have  had 
day  care  or  Head  Start  experiences  progress 
rapidly  in  academic,  social,  and  communica- 
tion skills.  They  have  an  enthusiasm  for 
learning.  We  note  mounting  requests  for 
Infant  day  care  services  and  after-school 
programs. 

■One  of  the  real  needs  in  the  field  is  for 
people  who  are  capable  administrators.  The 
profession  needs  persons  who  understand 
hscal  management;  who  have  the  mental 
ability,  experience,  and  emotional  stamina  to 
work  with  committees,  within  the  govern- 
mental framework  of  their  particular  pro- 
gram; to  work  closely  with  parents  as  team 
members,  to  assure  that  parents  are  actually 
Involved  in  policy  decisions  which  affect  their 
children,  and  to  see  that  parent  gains  are 
carried  forth  Into  the  larger  community,  be- 
yond the  day  care  experience.  They  must  be 
able  to  work  with  staff  so  as  to  assure  that 
they  are  responsibly  carrying  out  written  and 
unwTltten  Job  assignments,  to  a.ssure  that 
staff  Is  responsive  to  Individual  as  well  as 
group  needs.  As  they  plan  and  Implement 
exciting  preschool  programs  which  Include  a 
potpoxirrl  of  day-to-day  activities,  staff  must 
gain  and  maintain  commiuilty  respect  and 
support." 


We  question  stipulating  at  this  time,  an- 
other extensive  and  expensive  process  of 
writing  Federal  Standards,  given  the  experi- 
ence with  the  OCD  project  that  culminated 
in  the  puWlcation  of  Guides  for  Day  Care 
Licensing.  A  more  usable  and  sounder  guide 
to  day  care  licensing  was  developed  with  no 
public  funding  of  any  kind  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Day  Care  Alliance  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Organizations  for  Children 
and  Youth.  That  product.  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  6,  1974,  by 
Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Is  attached  as  an 
Appendix  to  this  statement. 

We  vigorously  applaud  the  requirement 
that  Congressional  committees  have  approval 
power  for  any  new  Standards  which  would 
replace  the  1968  Requirements. 

Uniform  code  for  facilities 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  difficult  project  at 
best,  given  the  confusing  welter  of  local  land 
use,  zoning,  and  building  codes.  We  recom- 
mend that  a  closer  look  be  given  to  this  Sec- 
tion before  enacting  it. 

Program  monitoring  and  enforcement 

As  noted  above,  we  find  this  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  features  of  this  bill. 

Criteria  for  jee  schedule 

As  noted  above,  we  heartily  approve  of  this 
prevision. 

Title  III 

We  prefer  the  Senate  version,  because  we 
believe  mortgage  insurance  would  largely 
benefit  for-profit  operators.  We  caution 
against  exjjerlmentation  with  vouchers  un- 
der either  version  of  Title  III.  We  also  re- 
mind the  Congress  that  despite  large  re- 
search expenditures  our  opening  paragraphs 
dealt  with  the  lack  of  basic  data  regarding 
child  care  arrangements. 
Title  IV 

The  League  views  the  House  language, 
with  its  specific  mention  of  the  Child  De^ 
velopment  Associate  approach,  with  concern. 
HEW  plan  for  the  program  have  been  mon- 
itored from  the  outset  by  the  League.  Still 
we — along  with  major  national  groups  from 
the  fields  of  education,  home  economics,  and 
child  psychiatry — remain  unconvinced  of 
the  worth  of  the  approach. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  planning  expenditures  is  some- 
what limited.  As  our  member  agency  execu- 
tive remarked  above,  we  want  "to  assure  that 
less  money  Is  spent  at  the  top  and  more  in 
actual  services  to  the  people."  We  believe 
that  generally  research  utilization  has  not 
been  adequate  and  that  better  use  of  what 
we  already  know  with  minimal  new  expendi- 
tures will  have  better  restilts. 
Definitions 

We  would  prefer  to  see  "child"  defined  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  there  can  be 
no  break  in  services.  Some  persons  under  18 
require  services  from  15  through  17,  par- 
ticularly those  with  emotional  and  physical 
disabilities. 

Additional  clarifying  definitions  should  in- 
clude a  definition  for  "non-profit "  and  "fam- 
ily day  care  home"  which  does  not  inappro- 
priately limit  participation. 
Conclusion 

We  would  like  to  close  by  voicing  our  hope 
that  our  sincere  concerns  for  decent  child 
care  programs  will  assist  you  in  arriving  at 
your  final  legislative  decisions.  You  will  af- 
fect the  lives  of  millions  of  young  children 
and  their  parents.  The  need  for  additional 
child  and  family  services — especially  groiip, 
family,  home-based.  Infant,  and  school-age 
day  care — Is  well-documented.  Large  num- 
bers of  mothers  are  in  the  labor  force  or 
training  to  enter  the  work  force.  We  also 
need  to  work  for  programs  that  do  not  limit 
human  services  based  on  family  economics — 
need  for  these  services  knows  no  financial 
boimdarles.  People  of  varying  ethnic,  socio- 
economic  and   religious  groups   must  live, 
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work  and  play  together.  Business  and  In- 
dustry also  gain  in  productivity  and  per- 
formance when  parents  are  content  with 
their  child  care  arrangements. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  new  kind  of  account- 
ing— based  on  needs  and  human  priorities — 
v.-ill  begin  to  come  forth.  All  of  us  need  to 
remember  that  communities  will  survive 
healthily  only  if  people,  especially  our 
youngest  people,  survive  and  develop  health- 
ily. 

In  calling  these  hearmgs  and  continuing 
the  fight  for  the  kind  of  comprehensive  child 
and  family  services  so  many  millions  need, 
we  know  that  you  realize  that  survival  ia  the 
issue.  We  commend  your  continuing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  decent  legislation  and  pledge 
our  support  for  your  work. 

We  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  present 
our  Statement  and  to  continue,  with  you, 
the  task  of  forging  legislative  remedies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  Nation's  children 
and  families. 

APPENDICES* 

Appendix  I — "Child  Care  An-aiigements  in 
the  United  States  in  1974":  a  "Guess-tl- 
mate,"  by  William  L.  Pierce. 

Appendix  II— "Child  and  Family  Services 
Act>— 1974,"  by  William  L.  Pierce. 

Appendbc  in— "Child  Care  Principles"  (of 
the  ChUd  Welfare  League  of  American.  Inc.). 

Appendix  IV — "Power,  Profits,  and  the 
Preschool  'Market.' "  by  William  L.  Pierce. 

Appendix  V — "Day  Care  Services:  A  'No- 
Quality'  Future?  ",  by  William  L.  Pierce. 

Appendix  VI— The  League's  Study  of  the 
Expansion  of  Day  Care  m  the  United  States: 
Summary  of  the  Final  Report,  by  William  L. 
Pierce. 

Appendix  VH- "Early  Intervention:  Ex- 
perience In  a  Service-Centered  Research  Pro- 
gram," by  Sally  Provence,  M.D. 

Appendix  VIII — "A  Program  of  Group  Day 
Care  for  Young  Children,"  by  Sally  Prov- 
ence. M.D. 

Appendix  IX — "Issues  in  Early  Day  Care," 
by  Peter  B.  Neubauer. 

Appendix  X — "A  Po.-sition  Paper  on  Day 
Care,"  by  Audrey  K.  Naylor,  M.S.W. 

Appendix  XI— "Model  State  Day  Care  Fa- 
cility Licensing  Act."  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale." 

FOOTNOTE.S 

'Because  of  the  length  of  the  Appendices, 
copies  have  not  been  attached  to  each  copy 
of  the  League's  Statement.  One  copy  of  each 
Appendix  has  been  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tee  staff.  Persons  wishing  to  obtain  Appen- 
dices should  contact  the  League. 

^  Child  Care  Arrangements  in  the  United 
States  in  1974:  A  -Guess-timatc."  William  L 
Pierce.  (Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
New  York,  N.Y.:  June  17,  1974,  8  pp.) 

=  We  assume  that  the  .same  "replacement 
factor"  Will  hold  for  these  arrangements  as 
we  did  in  our  1974  estimate,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

2 See  Child  Care  Aata  and  Materials  a 
Committee  print  prepared  by  the  staff  for 
the  u.se  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  dated 
October  1974.  It  i-i  a  compendium  of  statis- 
tics on  child  lare,  report.s  of  child  care  stud- 
ies, relevant  statutory  language,  and  regula- 
tions on  child  oare. 

'  DHEW  Pub.  No.  (SRS)  75-03766,  NCSS 
Report  APDC-3r73).  October  1974. 

All  ba.se  data  are  from  the  1973  AFDC 
fjtudy,  especially  pp.  23-31. 

"We  "conservatively"  estimate  the  1975 
cost  to  be  $2,600  per  year  for  full-day  ( 10-12 
houis),  full-year  (250  days)  care  for  pre- 
«cl)ool  children.  The  cost  for  before-  and 
aiter-school  care  and  care  during  holidays 
and  vacations  of  children  six  and  older  we 
cstnnate  at  $l,3oo  per  year. 

'It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  statemeiix 
to  fully  explicate  our  position  on  the  prob- 
lem of  recognizing  the  imputed  value  of 
Child  care  provided  by  parents  in  the  home 
and  the  impUcations  that  we  believe  this 
has  for  public  policy  makers.  Various  studies 


have  placed  the  value  of  housewives'  serv- 
ices in  the  U.S.  at  21%  of  the  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  and  volunteer  services  at 
27o  of  the  GNP. 

This  "current,  uncomputed"  cost  of  child 
care  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  view- 
ing the  funding  requests  in  our  estimate.  We 
are  essentially  converting  uncompensated 
but  real  work  into  compensated  work  in 
our  society,  and  It  is  vitally  important  that 
all  policy  makers  remember  that  one  of  the 
real  costs  of  earning  Income  and  of  putting 
persons  into  the  work  force  are  child  care 
expenditures. 

Useful  material  on  this  subject  is  avail- 
able, and  one  of  the  better  sources  is  the 
1970  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  iti  Canada.  We  would  hope 
that  these  Issues  could  be  examined  by  the 
tax-writing  committees  In  some  detail. 

""ChUd   and   Family   Services  Act— 1974," 
William  L.  Pierce,  p.  3. 
»i4  National  Program  .  .  .,  p.  28. 
'°  "Observations  on  Administration  of  So- 
cial Services  in  the  States,"  Child  Welfare, 
May,  1974,  by  WUiford  OUphant. 
"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  284  and  285. 
'-Minutes  of  the  Dec.  5,  1974.  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  Inc.,  In  New  York  City. 

'J'ChUd  Care  Principles,"  Appendix  III. 
lt:m  (5). 

"  Day  Care  Licensing  and  Regulation:  A 
Program  Evaluation,  111.  Economic  &  Fiscal 
Commission.  (Springfield,  111.;  October  1974.) 
Appendix  I-l,  p.  12. 

'^Parents  and  Child  Care,  by  Stevanne 
Auerbach  Fink,  Ph.D.  (San  Francisco:  1974.) 
Pages  41  and  43  provided  the  data  but  this 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  other  useful 
material  about  parental  attitudes. 

"  '"nie  Pur.suit  of  Justice  In  the  Social 
Service  State,"  Hoshino.  See  especially  pages 
C5  and  66. 

"Minutes  of  Dec.  5,  1974,  CWLA  Board  of 
Directors  meeting. 

^-Corporations  and  Child  Care:  Profit- 
Making  Day  Care,  Workplace  Day  Care,  and 
a  Look  at  the  Alternatives,  published  by  the 
Women's  Research  Action  Project,  Box  119, 
Porter  Square  Station,  Cambridge.  MA  02140. 
This  74-page  publication  found  that  profit- 
making  centers  provided  mediocre  care  for 
children,  charged  high  prices  to  parents,  and 
paid  low  wages  to  staff.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  address  above  or  by  \yriting 
the  Child  Welfare  League. 


sta"remknr  of  the  council  for  exceptional 
Childrek,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association,  National  Association  of  Co- 
ordinators   OF    State   Programs   for    the 
Mentally  Retarded,  and  National  Associ- 
ation FOR  Retarded  Citizens 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committees: I  am  Fred  Weintraub,  Assistant 
Executive  Director  of  The  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  I  am  here,  along  with  Mr. 
Harold  Benson,  Director  of  Governmental  Af- 
f.iiis  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Richard  Dowling,  Director  of  Gov- 
enunental   Affahrs  of  the  American   Speech 
and    Hearing   Association,   Mr.   Robert   Get- 
tings,  Executive  Director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Coordinators  of  State  Programs 
for    the    Mentally   Retarded,    and   Mr.   Paul 
Marchand,  Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
of  the  National  Adsoclatibn  for  Retarded  Cit- 
izens, to  present  the  joint  views  of  our  re- 
spective   organizations    on    H.R.    2966,    The 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 

On  February  26,  1970,  The  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Childien  brought  the  House  Sub- 
committee its  basic  endorsement  of  increased 
federal  assistance  to  stimulate  and  support 
comprehensive  daycare,  health  and  educa- 
tional services  for  young  children.  It  is  sad- 
dening that  live  years  later  we  find  ourselves 
again  before  the  Congress  seeking  the  same 
opportunities  for  childi"en. 


While  we  understand  the  broad  implica- 
tions of  HJl.  2966  for  all  children  we  will 
focus  our  remarks  on  Its  Implications  to 
handicapped  children. 

Persons  concerned  about  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  long  agresd  as  to  the  Importance 
of  early  developmental  programs  for  such 
children.  In  1967  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association,  Inc.  noted: 

"School  entrance  is  not  the  beginning  of  a 
child's  learning  experience,  nor  is  'readiness' 
only  a  formal  training  program  to  be  initi- 
ated around  the  time  of  school  entrance.  De- 
velopment must  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
ous process  throughout  life.  From  the  cradle 
on.  children  will  be  'ready'  for  experiences  on 
an  individual  basis.  The  child  with  cerebral 
palsy  is  essentially  like  other  children.  low- 
ever,  the  limitations  imposed  on  him  by  his 
dlsablUties  may  deprive,  or  at  least  Impover- 
ish the  learning  experience  Inherent  in  the 
environmental  explorations  of  children  with- 
out such  disabilities.  For  some  children,  such 
deprivations  may  result  In  a  permanent  bar- 
rier to  learning  which  then  becomes  a  sec- 
ondary disability." 

At  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  in  1967  In  Warsaw,  Poland, 
Grace  Margaret  Harris,  Supervisor  of  Pre- 
school Services  for  the  Deaf,  Society  for 
Crippled  ChUdren  and  Adults  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada  stated: 

"Today  the  guidance  of  hearing-impaired 
children  begins,  on  a  much  broader  scale 
than  ever  before,  in  infancy  and  the  early 
preschool  years.  For  chUdren  with  sensory- 
neural  or  'nerve'  deafness,  the  only  avenue 
to  integration  into  the  hearing  world  so  far 
Is  through  skilled  guidance  In  the  home  and 
in  the  more  structured  environments  of  the 
preschool  clinic  and  nursery  school." 

At  the  1966  meeting  of  the  Americs,;:  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  Lr.wrence 
E.  Blaha  of  California  State  College  at  Los 
Anoreles  pointed  out  that : 

"Current  practice  in  education  implies 
that  both  sighted  persons  and  blind  persons 
have  common  basic  needs  and  developmental 
tasks  to  be  satLsfied.  The  difference  between 
the  blind  and  the  sighted,  however,  lies  In 
the  manner  In  which  each  relates  to  and 
gains  information  about  his  surrounding 
and  thereby  orients  himself. 

"The  more  meaningful  the  ba-^ic  orienta- 
tion to  the  environment.  In  terms  of  train- 
ing, variety  and  quality  of  experience,  the 
better  will  be  the  total  development  of  the 
individual  and  his  command  of  his  environ- 
ment." 

In  a  study  by  Robert  Chamberlln  and 
Phillip  Nader,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  the  disfunctions 
of  nursery  school  children  were  found  to  be 
"significantly  related  to  later  school  func- 
tion" and  clearly,  "early  intervention  ap- 
peared warranted"  to  prevent  those  disfunc- 
tions from  irreversible  development. 

What  the  evidence  clear!  v  shows  is  that 
with  appropriate  early  intervention  some 
handicanping  conditions  are  reversible  some 
handicapping  conditions  are  susceptible  to 
a  high  depree  of  amelioration  and  in  some 
instances  the  multiplying  consenuence.<!  of 
a  disability  can  'oe  .sharnly  curtailed. 

As  the  recent  HEW-funded  study  bv  the 
Rand  Corporation  entitled.  "Services  for 
Handicapped  Youth:  A  Program  Overview" 
observe.s:  "for  handicapped  children,  ace  6 
IS  nast  the  ontimal  time  to  .start  the  child" 
in  prot^rams  designed  to  reverse  the  di.'^abil- 
iU'. 

It  iu  conservatively  estimated  that  there 
are  one  million  handicanne'*  children  of  pre- 
school age.  Approximately  350.000  are  receiv- 
ing some  form  of  early  childhood  develoo- 
mental  services  from  either  public  and /or 
private  sources.  This  leaves  approximately 
66%  of  Uie  preschool  handicapped  children 
without  needed  services. 

Over  the  past  decade  government  at  all 
levels  has  been  increasingly  attending  to  this 
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issue.  At  the  federal  level  Tlie  Handicapped 
Children's  Early  Education  Assistance  Act 
(EHA.  Part  C)  has  funded  over  100  model 
programs  In  every  state  In  the  nation.  This 
year  the  program  will  provide  direct  services 
to  7,000  children,  screening  services  to  15.000 
children,  and  coxmsellng  to  14,000  parents. 
An  additional  30.000  children  will  be  served 
in  programs  set  up  to  replicate  these  centers. 

Through  what  might  be  characterized  as 
the  parent  of  the  legislation  before  us.  Head- 
start,  approximately  38,000  handicapped 
children  will  receive  some  special  services.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  opportunity  came 
about  because  of  the  10%  enrollment  set- 
aside  provided  by  your  parent  Committees. 

We  have  cited  these  two  major  programs 
because  of  their  positive  impart  and  because 
they  represent  the  commitment  your  Com- 
mittees have  already  expressed  relative  to 
early  Intervention  for  handicapped  children. 

We  are  also  pleased  that  there  has  been 
significant  change  In  the  posture  of  the 
states  since  we  last  testified.  Forty-five  of  the 
states  have  now  provided  some  form  of  legal 
commitment  to  extend  education  services  to 
preschool  age  handicapped  children.  Fire 
legal  mechanisms  are  used  (with  some  states 
using  more  than  one  mechanism) : 

1.  All  exceptional  children  are  eligible  for 
services  In  the  following  states: 

From  birth — Idaho,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  Vermont 

From  3  years  of  age— Alaska,  Illinois,  Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts,  Texas,  Wisconsin 

From  4  years  of  age — Tennessee 

Under  6  years  of  age — Arizona 

Under  6  years  of  age — Montana 

2.  Preschool  education  must  be  provided 
to  handicapped  children  if  it  is  provided  to 
other  chUdren  in  the  public  schools — Penn- 
sylvania. 

9.  Preschool  programs  may  be  provided 
strictly  as  a  local  option  with  no  state  aid 
to  children  below  age  5— Utah. 

4.  Preschool  programs  may  be  provided  for 
all   handicapped   chUdren   beginning: 

At  age  3 — Florida.  Georgia,  West  Virginia. 
Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  New  York 

At  age  3  for  specified  disabilities— Colo- 
rado (physically  handlcaped),  Nevada 
(physically  handicapped,  mentally  re- 
tarded), Ohio  (deaf,  blind).  California 
(physically  handicapped,  mentally  retarded), 
Connecticut    (hearing  handicapped) 

At  age  4 — ^Tennessee,  Connecticut  (except 
hearing  handicapped),  Delaware  (except 
hearing  handicapped) ,  Oklahoma 

At  age  4  for  specific  disabUities— Minne- 
sota (deaf,  blind,  physically  handicapped, 
speech  defective).  Nevada  (academically  tal- 
ented). North  Dakota  (deaf) ,  South  Carolina 
(hearing  Impaired) 

At  age  3 — Oklahoma  (hearing  handicapped, 
visually  handicapped) ,  Virginia 

At  birth — Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Idaho.  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Oregon 
(except  educable  mentally  retarded) ,  Missis- 
sippi, Michigan.  Kentucky,  Maryland. 

At  birth  for  specific  disabilities — ^Nevada 
(auraUy  handicapped).  Etelaware  (deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing),  Florida  (deaf,  blind,  se- 
verely physically  handicapped,  trainable 
mentally  retarded) ,  Indiana  (deaf,  beginning 
at  6  months) ,  Nebraska  (multlhandlcapped) , 
New  York  (deaf),  Maine   (speech  impaired) 

Under  age  5 — Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nevada  (for  aurally  and  visually 
handicapped).  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington. 

5.  The  remaining  5  states  have  no  provi- 
sion for  preschool  education  tar  handicapped 
children:  Alabama.  Arkansas,  District  of  Co- 
Iiunbla,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  our  beUef  that  first,  there  exists  a 
body  of  research  and  other  professional  liter- 
ature to  support  the  critical  importance  of 
early  chikUiood  educational  services  to  th« 
handicapped  child,  Ms  family,  and  hU  com- 
munity; MUX  second,  all  levels  of  government 
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have  taken  some  steps  to  develop  programs 
in  this  area,  however,  such  programs  are 
sparse  and  often  overlook  many  chUdren  In 
dire  need. 

Therefore,  the  basic  concept  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act  is  the  next  logical 
step  for  the  federal  government  to  take  to 
assure  that  all  children,  particularly  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  equitably  receive  the  serv- 
ices they  so  desperately  need. 

SPECIFIC    COMMENTS   ON    THE    LEGISLATION 

There  are  particular  features  of  HJl.  2966 
which  we  would  cite  for  special  commenda- 
tion as  absolutely  vital  provisions  for  handi- 
capped children  and  their  parents.  These 
features  apF:!ar  in  Title  I,  Section  102  and 
Section  103,  where  the  potential  and  re- 
quired uses  of  federal  funds  are  laid  out. 

PEEVENTION 

Provision  is  made  for  programs  of  prenatal 
and  other  medical  care  to  expectant  and 
post-partum  mothers  to  reduce  both  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  as  weU  as  the  inci- 
dence of  mental  retardation  and  other 
handicapping  conditions.  Such  authority  is 
aimed  squarely  at  the  eventual  reduction  of 
the  overall  incidence  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions In  the  American  population  and  we 
most  heartily  endorse,  as  we  have  so  often 
lu  the  past,  such  preventive  authority. 

EARLY    DIAGNOSIS 

As  already  cited  in  our  testimony.  Identifi- 
cation of  a  handicapping  or  potentially 
handcapping  condition  in  «  child  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  in  that  child's  life 
can  make  a  critical  difference  in  the  poten- 
tials for  outright  alleviation  or  the  highest 
possible  level  of  amelioration.  We  are,  there- 
fore, most  enthusiastic  with  respect  to  the 
programmatic  prescription  of  diagnosis, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  visual, 
speech,  medical,  dental,  nutritional,  and 
other  physical,  mental,  psychological,  and 
emotional  barriers  to  "full  participation  in 
child  service  programs." 

EABLT  AMELIORATION 

Correspondingly,  we  are  pleased  that  spe- 
cial emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  creation 
of  effective  programs  toward  the  earliest  pos- 
sible amelioration  of  handic^ping  or  poten- 
tiaUy  handicapping  conditions  once  they  have 
been  identified.  Through  such  provision,  the 
Congress  will  insure  maintenance  and,  hope- 
fully, most  considerable  expansion  of  that 
thrust  already  well  underway  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  preschoolers  in  the  existing 
Headstart  program. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

What  might  be  characterized  as  nothing 
short  of  total  parent  involvement  Is  a  major 
theme  of  the  legislation  before  us,  and  spe- 
cific provisions  to  achieve  that  objective  are 
laced  throughout  the  blU.  Prom  oiu:  stand- 
point, particular  acknowledgement  must  be 
given  to  thoee  mandates  of  Subsection  (c)  of 
Section  102  of  Title  I  which: 

(a)  order  regular  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  program  activities  to 
parents: 

(b)  order  regular  con.sultatlon  with  par- 
ents relative  to  all  aspects  of  the  child's  de- 
velopment; 

(c)  order  regiUar  observation  and  partici- 
pation by  parents  in  theft-  children's  activity 
within  particular  programs. 

Parent  Involvement  In  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  their  child's  development  is  of 
course  most  desirable  for  all  children;  total 
parent  involvement  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  absolutely  crucial.  It  can  be  safely  as- 
serted that  without  approprlat*  Joint  de- 
velopment of  the  handicapped  chUd  smd  his 
or  her  parents  with  all  service  delivery  sys- 
tems, the  handicapped  child  can  produce  a 
slgnlflcantly.'handlcapped  family. 

ParenthetlcaUy.  one  of  the  gratifying  by- 
products of  the  development  (jj^early  child- 
hood programs  nationwide  ha«  ijeen  the  eotrtg 


introduction  of  the  parents  of  handicapped 
chUdren  to  the  universe  of  needs,  rights,  and 
potentials  of  their  offspring,  which  enhances 
the  prospects  that  they  will  be  truly  sophis- 
ticated advocates  in  the  fuUest  sense  in  re- 
sponding to  that  "world  beyond  the  home" 
when  their  children  embark  upon  the  tradi- 
tional educational  program. 

TEN  PERCENT  SETASIDE 

In  prior  testimony  before  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  an  earlier  version  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  strongly  urged  that  a  certain 
portion  of  funds  under  the  Act  be  clearly  ear- 
marked for  handicapped  children.  We  were 
Impelled  to  that  prt^osal  for  at  least  two 
reasons: 

(a)  For  handicapped  children— the  deaf, 
blind,  retarded,  disturbed,  or  physically 
handicapped — early  development  opportuni- 
ties are  not  simply  a  support,  such  oppor- 
tunities may  be  the  critical  determinant  as 
to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  mainstream  of  education. 

(b)  As  both  Subcommittees  well  know, 
handicapped  children  tradltlonaUy  are  too 
often  excluded  If  earmarks  do  not  exist.  That 
is  why  earmarks  are  not  new  (ESEA  Titles 
I  and  III,  Vocational  Education  Act,  Head- 
start). 

We  congratiUate  both  Subcommittees  for 
their  commitment  to  a  ten  percent  setaslde 
for  special  activities  relating  to  handicapped 
children,  such  fimds  presumably  to  be  util- 
ized at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW. 

We  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  strongly 
urge  that  these  setaslde  funds  be  more  pre- 
cisely targeted  to  meet  the  overaU  objective 
of  the  earmark  itself.  We  urge  that  these 
funds  be  targeted  for  use  against  the  gen- 
uine, legitimate  excess  costs  in  providing  de- 
velopment services  within  regular  projects 
provided  for  under  this  Act,  i.e.  costs  in- 
curred in  providing  services  beyond  and  in 
addition  to  those  costs  for  providing  minimal 
standards  of  sorvlce  for  aU  chUdren  served 
imder  the  aegis  of  this  Act,  handicapped  and 
uonhandicapped. 

Such  an  excess  cost  target  wUl  assist  In 
achieving  two  objectives: 

(a)  assist  in  guaranteeing  that  handi- 
capped ChUdren  are  in  fact  participating  in 
programs  authorized  under  this  Act  on  a 
ratio  which  corresponds  to  their  general  in- 
cidence within  the  population  of  all  chU- 
dren; 

(b)  provide  those  additional  services 
needed  to  guarantee  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren, especlaUy  the  more  severely  handi- 
capped, will  enjoy  that  full  participation 
enjoyed  by  nonhandlcapped  chUdren. 

FULL   ACCESS 

Past  history  has  taught  us  and  has  cer- 
tainly taught  this  Joint  panel  that  there  wUl 
always  be  the  potential  that  handicapped 
children  will  be  discriminated  against  In 
programs  not  established  for  them  alone— 
and,  we  would  hasten  to  add,  with  no  malice 
necessarily  involved.  Certainly  our  experi- 
ence with  Headstart  is  evidence  of  this 
reality. 

Section  106  of  H.R.  2966  lays  out  these  a.s- 
surances  sought  from  the  prime  sponsors; 
correspondingly.  Section  107  lays  out  those 
assurances  sought  from  the  actual  project 
applicants.  We  would  most  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  required  assurance  be  placed 
In  both  sections  that  full  access  to  handi- 
capped children  be  guaranteed  In  each  and 
every  project  funded  under  this  legislation, 
at  least  commensurate  with  the  demograpliic 
Incidence  for  such  children  in  the  eligible 
target  population  of  each  project. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  those 
vital  assurances  now  sought  from  the  states 
as  essential  guarantees  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren which  are  contained  In  the  recently- 
passed  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (PJ.. 
93-380,  Title  VI.  Part  B)  now  be  more  clearlf 
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extended  to  preschool  handicapped  children 
through  their  inclusion  iu  this  hgislation. 

These  are: 

ITovision  of  specific  due  proce.=s  guarantee."; 
j.ir  the  handicapped  children  served  and  their 
jjirents  in  all  matters  relevant  to  identifica- 
ir  n,  evaluation,  and  placement; 

Prnvj-^ion  lii  it  all  handicappt:^  cliildreu  IJ€ 

■\>'A  in  the  least  resi.riclive  envlronmc:it; 

l-r.iliibitiu/i  Atr.xiiiKt  the  c!as«!li)cat.ion  of 
■:  ■■-.il'iveii  to  }j:-f'.'note  nci.il  or  cultural  dir-> 
,  -,/!ii'*;.t;->l.>. 

^  toopi.n-'Aruiri 

V:.-3\^}':  m  o.:;;  final,  brief  r-'i-onniuiKla- 
'  :-,t  I'h':  General  Provi-sloiis  (Title  V,  Sec- 
r:i)j  500)  of  the  ChiM  .'..ud  Tamlly  Services 
At'*  iroA'iile  for  cooidinatioii  of  'jervices  xiuder 
riiii  -let  with  other  Fedentl  assistance  for 
fliilrl  d.;-velopmeni;,  child  care,  and  rel.Ued 
pr.v.ra!n.^.  Specinc  Federal  lct..i.slative  au- 
liif.rities  are  tlieu  cit^d,  suOi  a?  Title  I  of 
Ft;EA.  We  observe  lliat  ESEA  Title  VI  B,  Edu- 
ritioM  of  the  Haiidioapped.  Aid  to  the  States, 
'..na  K,SEA  Title  VI  Pa.r)  C,  tlie  Handicapped 
C;))iittren's  EarJy  Fiiurr.tion  Afjoi.stance  Act, 
.;rc  not  included  in  that  listing.  We  would 
n>p?ctfull7  reconinieiJd  that  tlicy  be  invlud- 
eti  i!i  Section  506. 

In  cloBing,  niav  wc  :.'-rt.m  tyiprosa  our 
in.inks  to  the  Chairjiien  of  this  Joint  p.mel 
for  the  opportunity  to  tps-tiiy  on  a  matter 
of  such  vital  concern  for  tiic  futures  of 
c.'iiidro)!.  May  we  also  sAy  ih.->1,  v  e  ^land  ready 
to  make  the  resourcei  of  our  i«;:anizatio«8 
.•ivailrtbJ"?  whenever  they  may  i>s  oi  assiisi lauce 
to  you  a<;  you  continiio  \o\:y  dOifjeratiojit  on 
t  ■'!•■:  ivortjiy  iP'^jJ-^latJon. 

TKSi  IJlo^,' V  OK  Jbjii.i  .s.  Ii).i,.v.s: 

t'hiiirnian  BraUeniaa,  Chairman  M.ijid:>,ie 
..iiU  Member.s  of  the  Siibcomniittces —  I  am 
.UiUith  Helms,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Organization.«;  for  Ghil- 
iiren  and  Youth,  a  coalition  of  over  200 
nationul,  stixte,  and  lot^al  prganii'.ations  which 
have  as  their  common  goal  the  iinprovement 
of  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Nation's  children. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  inviliition  to 
l4^stiiy  on  the  gre^t  need  for  comprehensive 
Cjuality  cliild  care.  At  the  outnit.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Senator  Moudule  and  Congrs.ss- 
inan  Brademas  for  their  (.nniinued  Icader- 
tliip  over  the  years  in  the  cHort  to  achieve 
needed  serviced  for  children  and  their  fam- 
ihe;;  and  lor  their  ).'a«lers)iip  in  cnji\enin«' 
iher,e  hearings'.  ° 

I  am  here  today,  as  Diif»<or  oi  a  broad 
coalition  of  ori;ani,'.,ii,)'.ns  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  ini,erest^•,  a  wide  •rarieoy  of  constitu- 
encies and  a  wiile  variety  of  views  on,  and 
approuches  to,  tJie  problems  confronting  our 
N.'ition'.=;  children.  But,  within  thir,  coalition, 
there  i.s  a  broad  agreement  on  the  need  for 
child  care  .services.  .Many  of  our  monber 
organi/.iitions  which  have  never  taken  an 
active  interf;i=t  in  this  jf;.sue,  have  become 
spok..-snien  for  child  ore.  Speciiically.  over 
fi:)  oi  our  member  orf;;ani.^4»tions  have  Joined 
iin  inionnal  co;Uition  to  v,oik  together  on 
tile  /jced  lor  child  cTse. 

V-;  thp  diredor  of  .I'l  ii!)ibrella  },tou»,  I, 
>•  c.iu-.*,  cannot  jjv.avrj  .speak  on  a  sppcific 
]<U^-f  of  loi.'i.slatlon  on  behalf  of  all  our 
ii.«jnber-:.  With  repaid  to  the  ChUd  f.na  Fam- 
1  '  SivvH's  Act.  nuuiy  important  and  con- 
•  i'vpui)!  j>fiuco  must  b^  resolved  before 
;:?  IjMku  can  he  p...  sed.  Ihcse  i-.-iics  in- 

''r : 

)   the  level  of  funding; 
-'..    Ilip  ri;lc  of  the  .states  -.nui  l,.y.,in'n^; 

■  ')   Ttio  itilo  Of  pubhc  sohtxjij; 

'')   nie  role  of  profit-makers; 

'  •)  the  relationship  of  new  !sgi.':l.iiion  to 
••     ^.'i.i,-  proKram.s,  such  r,..-  Title  XX;  and 

in)  eli',:ji>iiity. 

^<  director  of  NCOCY,  I  cannot  attempt  to 
>i' I-  with  these  qn^.^tions  here.  But,  I  do 
Vjtw  that  many  of  our  member  organlza- 
Mon'i  have  opinions  and  expertl.se  on  these 
)  sues  and  I  uree  you  In  the  hearings  which 
i.'Jioiv   ta  call  upon  these  orpaiiizaiioas  to 


testify  so  that  v.e  may  reach  a  concensus  and 
move  forward  with  a  program. 

The  subject  I  would  like  to  address— and 
on  which  we  can  all  agree — is  the  overwhelm- 
i!)g  mnnet  need. 

.'\merica  prides  itself  on  being  a  child- 
loving  society.  In  reality,  we  pay  only  lip 
service  to  this  iderd.  A  simple  examination  of 
the  statu.s  of  childi'en  today  painfully  illus- 
1  rates  tills  f;ict: 

America  has  the  distinct  horor  of  Lagging 
tirhind  14  other  rountric-.i  m  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality. 

In  a  land  of  plenty,  million.s  of  children  go 
til  bed  hungry  each  night. 

29%  of  all  children  in  our  inner  cities  do 
jiot  see  .1  doctor  during  a  given  year. 

One  out  of  9  youths  will  be  In  juvenile 
court  by  age  18. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thous.^nds  of  haudi- 
cap.ied  fjijldren  in  Ainerica  receiving  no 
"^crvices. 

Suicide  is  the  second  leading  caufe  of 
lifiAth  for  young  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  1.5  and  24. 

Teenage  alcoholi-ni  r.id  drug  n.buse  are 
j:r<iv.ing  problems. 

And  what  leader. hi;)  role  has  'Jie  Ferirr.-vl 
Kwcrninent  take:i  to  help  alleviate  this 
growing  crisis? 

HEW  is  curiently  spending  aoout  14%  of 
Its  total  budget  on  children. 

Cliildreu  represent  40';'<,  of  our  p<ipulatlon 
ajid  rensive  only  10%  out  of  every  health 
sei-vi'ie  dollar. 

The  costs  of  i-csloct  ire  enormoxis.  For  the 
•  hildreii,  neglect  means  limitejl  opportunities 
vo  develop,  poor  health  and  limited  oppor- 
tunities to  lead  .t  happy  and  fruitful  life. 
For  society,  ueptlect  means  expensive  com- 
pensatory' six?ial  and  income  assistance 
P'-ograms. 

For  years  now,  we  have  been  going  at  these 
problems  backwaids.  We  intervene  after  the 
damage  is  done,  at  huge  social  and  economic 
cost. 

But,  tiieie  is  another  answer. 
We  now  know  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty 
vnat  tJie  first  H  years  of  life  are  a  most  im- 
portant period  for  the  inteUeclual,  emo- 
(loiial.  .so'ial,  and  physical  development  of 
a  child.  W'e  used  to  think  that  0-5  v/ere 
years  lo  mark  time  before  children  were 
icidy  U>  learn.  We  now  know  with  a  great 
deal  of  certainty  that  if  a  child  does  not 
learn  nmny  very  important  things  during 
tills  iriiical  pfriot!,  the  child  wUl  be  seriously 
hHHdiciipp.?d  in  acquiring  these  skills.  We 
also  kiiow  \v:t;i  great  certainty  that  pre-natal 
luitniioti  aod  early  intervention  are  crucial 
to  Hi,?  nealihy  development  of  young  chU- 
dren. To  arj^tie  that  it  is  stUl  possible  to 
iuter'eiie  Hter  makes  no  sense  when  we 
know  that  i",  irj  easier  and  better  to  becrln 
early.  ^ 

To  ij,iioie  ihce  f.icts  and  to  deprive  mil- 
lions r.i  ciiiJdren  of  a  healthy  and  stimulat- 
i;;f;  e.irly  development  is  shnply  crazy  if  we 
I  '!«  anythhig  about  our  future  generation. 

WJiiit  is  quality  child  care? 

1.  Quality  chUd  care  Is  early  Intervention, 
«;r.-iics:s.  and  treatment  of  disoa.se  and  dls- 
anility  tierore  treatment  becomes  impossible 
or  expensive. 

2.  Quality  cliild  care  is  insuring  a  balanced 
diet  for  ehildion  where  malnourishment  can 
cauee  perinanent  physical  and  mental 
damai^o. 

3.  Quality  ehlUi  care  Is  nutritional  counsel- 
ing for  motheru  to  prevent  a  host  of  birth 
tiefects  through  proper  diet. 

4.  Quali.y  chUd  care  provides  an  educa- 
tional experience  during  crucial  learning 
\e.irs. 

5.  Qualify  i  hild  care  provide.s  the  assnr.ince 
that  a  child  Is  being  well  Ci^red  for. 

C.  Quality  child  care  is  the  assurance  to  a 
liiijilly  that  needs  help  that  help  Is  avaUable. 

7.  Quality  child  care  Is  preventive,  and, 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  preven- 
tion lf5  the  best  nietiicine, against  iniiaHon. 


The  need  for  child  care  Is  greater  t<xlay 
than  it  has  ever  been.  Why?  Much  of  the 
answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  growing  numbers 
of  women  have  to  work  and  are  being  forced 
to  leave  their  child  without  the  support  and 
attention  they  so  desperately  need.  A  day 
cure  crisis  exists  hi  this  country  for  women 
who  must  work  and  have  nowhere  to  place 
their  children  and  women  on  public  assist- 
ance who  desire  to  work  but  cannot  lind 
adequate  child  care. 

The  statistics  clearly  support  the  grov/ing 
r.aiure  of  the  cridis: 

From  1948  to  1973,  there  was  an  increase  la 
the  percentage  of  mothers  working  from 
rS'X,  to  44%. 

26  mUlion  chiidren  la  this  'couuiry  have 
Vvorkj'jg  mothers  — C  mUlion  arc  under  (i  itars 
old. 

12  million  children  live  iu  female-headed 
iioiisehold.s  whtt-e  the  median  income  is 
!sj,195  if  the  luoliwr  v,or>.s  and  $.j.7i;0  i:  >lie 
Uoesn  s. 

Ill  addi'viiii;,  during  a  time  of  rising  uiiem- 
ployment  and  .spirallng  inflation,  the  per- 
rentase  of  employed  women  continues  to 
ijrow  and  the  number  of  children  with  work- 
ing mothers  continues  to  increase.  The  sim- 
ole  ivason  is  that  as  a  family's  real  dollar 
.-Jiriiiks  iind  a.s  husbands  become  unem- 
ployed, women  li.ave  to  supplement  or  even 
icpUco  the  Income  of  their  husbands. 

All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusioii  that 
morr  and  more  mothers  are  finduig  it  nei>es- 
-.'iiy  to  enter  the  work  force. 

And  v/hat  about  the  .statistics  v.e  don't 
iLivt^J  Statistics  on  the  nuuiber  of  children 
whose  mothers  need  to  and  want  to  v.ork,  but 
'  innot  find  child  care? 

And  what  about  the  disadvantaged  chUd 
v-ho.se  mother  Is  home  but  v.ho  could  benefit 
from  child  care  services?  In  fact,  theie  are 
five  miUlon  children  under  6  Just  lu  poor  luid 
near-poor  families  In  this  categorj'. 

Poor,  working  poor,  lower-middle  class,  and 
middle-class  women  all  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. In  increasing  numbers,  they  must  v.ork. 
With  only  a  small  percentage  of  good,  li- 
censed care  avaUable,  the  rest  are  forced  to 
face  the  never  ending  nightmare  of  making 
nrrant^ements  with  a  changing  group  of  sit- 
ters or  with  relatives,  or  leaving  their  chU- 
dren in  custodial  parking  lots — or  worse. 

Some  parents  are  fortunate  and  their  chUd 
is  safe  and  in  a  few  luckier  Uistances,  is  well 
cared  for.  But  too  often,  parents  are  not  so 
fortunate  and  the  child  Is  forced  to  spend 
the  entire  day  in  an  unsafe,  unhealthy  cu- 
vii-onment  with  little  or  no  attention. 

In  some  families,  parents  work  different 
shifts  and  the  parent  home  sleeping  cares  for 
trie  child. 

In  some  c^o-ses,  women  bring  tlieir  children 
to  work  because  no  arrangements  can  be 
lound.  A  recent  Women's  Bureau  Study  in- 
dicate! that  as  high  as  15%  of  children 
under  6  went  to  work  with  their  mothers. 

In  some  famUies,  siblings  are  kept  home 
to  care  for  younger  family  members. 

In  some  families,  children  are  left  home 
alone.  V/e  don't  know  how  many  of  these 
children  exist,  but  conservative  estimates 
are  that  tliere  are  thou.sands  of  very  young 
children  left  completely  a'one.  This  situa- 
tion no  matter  how  small  a  peroent,-it'e  of 
tue  total  picture,  simply  should  not  exist 
iu  this  country. 

Otlier  families  find  group  arranfeenientg 
through  day  care  homes  and  centers.  But 
here,  the  situation  is  not  always  better.  Only 
a  .small  percentage  of  group  day  care  homes 
ate  llccu.sed.  Many  are  overcrowded  and  uii- 
derstalfed.  A  much  smaller  percentage  of 
children  have  acce:,s  to  center  care.  Here 
again,  tlie  quality  ranges  from  excellent  to 
injurious— and  iu  too  many  Instances  is 
merely  the  mass  warehousing  of  chUdren. 

At  this  point,  some  would  argue  that  all 
this  information  on  poor  quality  care  only 
proves  that  day  care  is  bad  for  children  and 
that  the  federal  government  is  wise  to  not 
Jnv'ilve  itself. 
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Nothing  could  be  fuither  from  the  truUi. 
Women  will  go  on  working  regardless  of 
what  actions  are  taken  by  this  Congress.  Tlie 
lack  of  access  to  qtiallty  child  care  will  not 
eliminate  the  economic  neceesity  of  support- 
ins;  a  family.  Rather,  failure  to  provide  qual- 
ity child  care  to  those  who  need  It  will  simply 
force  families  to  settle  for  custodial  care. 
And.  it  win  be  the  children  who  suffer  as  a 
result  of  this  ostrich -like  approach  we  often 
hear  advocated.  The  problem  will  not  go 
away  by  Ignorins  it.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
encouraging  women  to  leave  home.  Rather, 
women  woriang  and  leaving  the  home  are 
facts  which  have  existed  and  which  continue 
to  Increase  In  Eplte  of  rising  miemployment 
and  in  spite  of  decreases  in  family  size. 

President  Ford  has  announced  that  he  vi  ill 
veto  any  new  social  programs  this  year,  ar- 
guing that  the  country  cannot  afford  it.  In 
addition,  he  proposes  seriously  cutting  back 
on  the  Federal  government's  commitment  to 
health,  education,  nutrition,  and  a  whole 
host  of  service  and  programs  which  benefit 
children. 

What  Is  It  that  this  country  cannot  afford? 

Is  It  true  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
provide  health  care  to  pregnant  women  and 
Children  who  do  not  have  access  to  this 
care? 

Is  it  true  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
social  services  to  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped children  to  give  them  a  chance  in 
life?         , 

Is  it  true  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
assure  that  no  American  child  goes  to  bed 
hungry  at  night? 

These  "cannot  affords"  add  up  to  an  in- 
credibly costly  legacy  to  our  society— a  legacy 
of  poor  health,  costly  services,  institutional- 
ization, crime,  and  social  alienation. 

And  what  about  the  cost  to  a  child  in  lost 
opportunity  to  grow  up  healthy  and  whole? 
Who  can  measure  that  cost? 

Now.  in  a  time  of  economic  recession,  child 
care  services  are  needed  more  than  ever  The 
family's  available  Income  continues  to  de- 
crease and  famUies  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  pay  for  basic  necessities 
much  less  the  "lusury"  of  things  such  as 
preventive  health  care.  Families  need  assist- 
ance now  more  than  ever. 

And  let  me  say  too.  that  all  of  us  who  care 
about  children  oppose  the  use  of  custodial 
rather  than  high  quality  child  care  In  a  time 
of  economic  emergency  as  an  expedient  to 
move  parents  into  the  Job  market.  This  eco- 
nomic scheme  does  nothing  for  chUdren  and 
indeed  will  be  more  costly  In  the  long  run 

In  fact,  as  an  example  of  the  broad  in- 
terest In  the  highest  quality  child  care.  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  The  State  Day  Care 
Facility  Licensing  Act  drafted  and  endorsed 
by  35  member  organizations  of  NCCXJY 

In  closing.  I  would  respond  to  President 
Ford  s  statement  that  we  cannot  afford  new 
social  programs.  I  say  that  we  cannot  sacrifice 
our  children  for  the  sake  of  cutting  govern- 
ment budget  costs.  I  say  quite  emphatlcaUy 
that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  provide  child 
care  services  for  our  nations  most  valuable 
resource— our  children. 

Statement   of   Frederick    C.    Grf^.v    md 
F.A.A.P. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  testify  in  support  of  S.  626  nnd  H.R  2968— 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 

As  an  active  participant  and  workshop 
leader  in  Forum  10  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  ChUdren,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  number  one  Overriding  Concern; 
namely,  the  need  for  "Comprehensive  family 
oriented  child  development  programs  includ- 
ing health  Berrlces,  day  care  and  early  chnd- 
hood  education." 

As  the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau.    OCD.    HEW.   from    1971-1073.    my 
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elation  over  yoiu-  passage  of  S.  2007-  ilie  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1071  was 
converted  to  bitter  dismay  over  the  unjusti- 
fied vehemence  of  veto  ir.essage  bv  foraier 
President  Nixon. 

Today,  as  a  pediatric  practitioner  and  edu- 
cator, I  feel  an  obligation  to  speak  to  the 
needs  of  our  25  million  citizens  under  the  age 
of  6  years  and  specincally  to  the  needs  of 
our  6  million  preschool  chilrtren  who  require 
full  or  part-time  care  outside  of  ilieir  homoi 
because  their  mothers  mui,(,  work. 

The  dismal  state  of  our  country's  economy 
notwithstanding,  those  of  us  working  in  tli'e 
fields  of  Maternnl  and  Child  Health.  Child 
Development  and  Child  Welfare  are  legiti- 
mately dismayed  by  the  apparent  low  priority 
placed  on  programs  that  may  be  critical  de- 
terminants in  enhancing  the  developmental 
potential  of  our  children. 

We  have  seen  few  if  any  of  the  16  Over- 
riding Concerns  nnd  25  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1970  W.H.C.C.  Implemented.  We 
have  seen  Title  V.  Maternal  nnd  Cliild  Health 
Projects  (c&Y  and  M&I)  that  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  in  reducing  fetal  wastage 
and  infatit  mortality;  in  tlie  early  Identi- 
fication and  correcticii  of  physical  and  men- 
tal deficits;  .ind  in  the  prevention  of  disease, 
stE;iiincantly  emasculated  bureaucratically 
We  have  seen  the  EPSDT  provision  of  Medlc- 
alc'— the  law  since  1967— ineffectually  imple- 
mented. In  essence,  we  have  seen  these  and 
many  other  program.s,  with  great  potential 
for  ei'hanclng  the  qiuillty  of  life  of  our  chU- 
dren, simply  not  brought  to  fruition.  All  of 
this,  against  a  background  of  steady  increas- 
ing needs. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  consonant  with  a 
principal  declaring  that  if,  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  a  child,  society  has  a  right  to  inter- 
vene when  th^  child's  well-being  is  jeopard- 
ized by  parental  faUure,  then  surely  society 
has  an  obligation  to  be  supportive  to  parents 
in  order  to  prevent  such  faUure.  Supportive 
is  the  key  word  rather  than  programs  that 
essentially  displace  the  parent. 

Although  there  Ls  little  that  I  can  disagree 
with  in  this  bill,  I  wwild  like  to  make  "the 
8  following  observations. 

1.  Title  I:  Sec.  101— E.stablishment  of  the 
Office  of  ChUd  and  FamUy  Services. 

Experience  has  shown  that  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate disparate  programs  without  bureau- 
cratic clout  Is  futile.  Therefore,  h<^)efully 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  and  Family 
Sendees,  although  appointed  by  the  President 
and  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
HEW.  will  hold  the  rank  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary.  This  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
implementing  Recommendation  13  of  the 
1970  W.H.C.C.  that  requests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  -Department  of  FamUv  and  Chil- 
dren wltli  Cabinet  status:  state  and  local 
councils,  all  adequately  funded." 

2.  Title  I;  Sec.  102(b)  (2)  — (0«:H)-He!'Uh 
Services. 

In  light  of  our  presently  unacceptable  im- 
munization completion  rnte  and  serious  def- 
icits in  primary  health  care  to  pre-school 
children,  these  programs  should  serve  as  an 
entry  point  for  chUdren  and  their  families 
Into  a  comprehensive  health  care  system 
Complete  and  ongoing  health  a.s,sessment  as 
well  as  completion  of  the  basic  Immuniza- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  should  be  obllgatorv 

3.  -Title  I;  Sec.  102  (b»  (2)  (D) -Maternal' 
Health. 

I  agree  that  emphasLs  should  be  placed  on 
prenatal  and  post  partum  care,  however  U 
inter-conceptual  care  Is  also  Included  sig- 
nificant benefits  may  accrue.  " 

4.  Title  I;  Sec.  105— Child  and  Famllv  Serv- 
ice Councils. 

Emphasis  is  Justifiably  placed  on  mean- 
ingful parent  participation  on  such  councils- 
however.  I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  doe.s 
not  speciflcally  assure  the  participation  of 
Individuals  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of 
child  health  and  welfare  a.s  iion  parent  mem- 
ber of  these  policy  forrnulatiug  counci'is. 


5.  Title  I;  Sec.  103(a)— Handicapped 
Child. 

Although  services  to  handicapped  children 
are  identified  as  being  essential,  hopefully 
the  thrust  wUl  be  towards  the  Integration  of 
such  individuals  in  the  regular  program  set- 
ting. Clear  guidelines  should  be  available  to 
avoid  the  inappropriate  labeling  of  children 
as  "handicapped"  with  its  consequential 
counterproductive  impact.  Mr.  John  Sharon. 
the  President  of  our  Board  of  Directors  at 
Cliiltlren's  Hospital  National  Medical  Center 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  can  speal: 
quite  knowledgeable  to  this  issue  because  he 
13  a  parent  of  a  physically  handicapped  child 

6.  Title  I;  Sec.  Ill  (a-e). 

The  communities  in  greatest  need  of  these 
programs  are  consistently  those  that  are  eco- 
nomically most  disadvantaged.  Community 
groups  in  these  areas  may  have  serious  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  non  federal  matching 
funds  even  if  in-kind  services  are  acceptable 
I  would  suggest  that  under  certain  well- 
defined  circumstances,  state  formula  grant 
funds  (e.g..  Title  XIX)  that  may  be  gener- 
ated by  the  program  could  be  u.-ed  for  the 
ncn  federal  match,  as  was  the  caie  with 
Model  Cities  Funds. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  site  selec- 
tion for  such  programs  that  must  be  consid- 
ered. Consistently,  the  allocation  of  Demon- 
str.-itlon  Funds  are  dictated  by  grantsman- 
ship  expertise  rather  than  by  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  This  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  approximately  SO^o  of  the  M&I 
Projects  are  located  outside  of  areas  having 
the  highest  infant  mortality.  If  grantsman- 
ship  sophistication  is  to  be  a  determinant 
then  community  groups  should  have  avail- 
able to  them  a  well  identified  technical  as- 
Eistaace  resource. 

7.  Role  of  the  Public  and  Parochial  School 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  should  not  mandate  that  preschool 
programs  be  exclusively  sponsored  by  the 
school  system;  however,  neither  should  thev 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  participate 
Wiih  all  due  respect  to  the  competence  and 
the  dedication  of  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  I  personally  do  not 
believe  that  the  school  setting  is  alwavs  the 
most  appropriate  site.  Different  skills  are 
required  in  dealing  with  the  preschool  child 
because  different  objectives  should  be 
operable. 

In  the  school  system,  primary  emphasis 
Is  appropriately  placed  on  enhancing  cogni- 
tive development:  however.  In  the  preschool 
prof;rams  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  major 
emphasis  should  Jje  placed  on  enhancing  the 
motivational  and  experiential  components 
of  intelligence.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  such 
programs  may  function  quite  effectively  out- 
side the  school  setting  in  nelghlx-rhocd 
churches  and  community  centers. 

I  feel  that  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
school  as  it  relate.s  to  these  programs,  is  to 
enhance  their  own  capacity  to  a.ssure  a  con- 
tinuum of  enriching  experiences  when  the 
child  leaves  the  preschool  setthig. 
8.  Integration  of  Programs. 
All  costs,  preschool  programs— ps  defined 
in  this  act— should  be  .socially,  ethnically  and 
culturally  Integrated  to  as.sure  the  maximum 
total  developmental  progress  of  the  child  and 
certainly  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  far  bet- 
ter society  than  the  one  In  which  we  now 
live. 

In  summary,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
collectively  use  the  powers  of  your  good  of- 
fices to  see  that  this  bill,  with  any  reasonable 
modification,  is  passed  and  implemented. 

I  have  recently  spent  three  weeks  on  the 
cnntinent  of  Africa  observing  and  partici- 
pating In  the  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health 
Programs  in  Kenya.  Algeria,  Egypt.  Tanzania 
and  Mozambique.  As  a  result  of  this  trip, 
sponsored  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  of  New 
York  City.  I  now  realize  that  relatively,  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  family  support 
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initiatives  command  a  major  priority  at  the 
national  levels.  I  sxiggest  that  we  would  do 
well  to  learn  from  them. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  thoughts  and  concenis  with  you. 

NATIONAL  NUTRITION   WEEK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
March  2  through  8,  1975,  marks  the  third 
year  of  observance  of  National  Nutrition 
Week,  which  is  identified  as  the  first  full, 
week  in  March  each  year  to  focus  atten- 
tion and  action  on  sound  nutrition  infor- 
mation and  practices  and  its  importance 
all  year  long. 

Initiated  by  the  American  Dietetic  As- 
sociation, representing  26,000  dietitians, 
and  suppoi-ted  and  endoi-sed  by  national, 
State,  and  local  organizations.  National 
Nutrition  Week  provides  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  latest  information  about 
nutrition  and  food  selections  for  health. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  American  Di- 
etetic Association,  and  its  State  and  local 
affiliates.  National  Nutrition  Week  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Nutrition  Con- 
sortium, with  participation  by  State  ex- 
tension and  public  health  agencies,,  local 
nutrition  councils,  and  interested  groups, 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  hiunan  be- 
ings, to  advance  the  science  of  dietetics 
and  nutrition,  and  to  promote  education 
of  the  public  and  professionals  in  these 
and  allied  areas. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  growing  concern  In 
America  with  nutrition  related  issues. 
National  Nutrition  Week  provides  a  val- 
uable focus  for  this  concern,  and  I  look 
forwaid  to  joining  with  millions  of  others 
in  the  continuing  nutrition  dialog. 


helicopters  were  added  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  F-llls  were  added  In  Confer- 
ence with  the  House,  after  being  excluded 
In  the  Senate  bUl.  The  A-TD's  were  placed 

in  the  bill  by  both  Houses  though  not  con- 
tained in  the  amiual  Defense  budget. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  stated  that  these  items  were  not 
requested,  "not  included  in  the  President's 
1975  budget,  and  are  considered  marginal 
In  liglit  of  present  and  projected  aircraft  In- 
ventories." They  are  not  essential  for  na- 
tional defense. 

We  deeply  regret  the  lack  of  action  on  the 
budget  rescission  bill  by  the  Senate.  Default 
is  inexcusable.  These  savings  ca.n  be  made 
without  weakening  our  national  defense.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
clearly  certified  this  fact. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
cancelling  these  unneeded  aircraft  to  an  up- 
coming bill.  But  we  hope  a  full  rescissions 
bUl  will  be  passed  quickly  before  the  re- 
leased funds  are  obligated.  The  time  for 
action  Ls  now. 


SUMMER  YOUTH  JOBS 


DELAY     ON     RESCISSIONS     BILL 
THREATENS  LOSS  OP  SAVINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  of 
last  Friday,  February  28,  the  45-day  pe- 
riod for  congressional  action  on  the  Pres- 
ident's rescission  bills  expired.  The  prac- 
tical consequences  of  this  inaction  by  the 
Senate  Is  the  automatic  obligation  of 
$949  million  in  various  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  following  statement  represents 
the  views  of  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Cttlver)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Gary  Hart)  as  well  as  my  own: 

By  refusing  to  act  on  the  President's  re- 
quest for  rescission  authority,  the  Senate  has 
missed  an  opportunity — at  least  temporar- 
ily—to meet  the  President  half-way  and  cut 
down  on  wasteful  federal  spending. 

The  $949  million  rescission  request  by  the 
President  contains  a  number  of  controver- 
sial Items.  It  U  not  likely  that  support  for 
each  rescission  could  be  maintained  nor  Is 
each  one  wise.  But  there  were  opportunities 
for  multlmllllon  dollar  savings  that  could 
well  be  applied  to  more  needed  areas  or  sim- 
ply saved. 

Of  paitlcular  Interest  to  us  was  the  re- 
quested rescission  of  three  military  procure- 
ment programs  totaling  $158.2  million.  They 
arethe  purchase  of  48  UH-IH  helicopters  24 
A-TDs,  and  12  F-lllF's.  These  three  pro- 
grams have  one  common  feature— namely 
uiat  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
lense  did  not  request  funding  for  them  to 
Uie  fiscal  year  1976  budget.  They  were  placed 
^  the  budget  by  Congre.sslonal  action.  The 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  while 
America  is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  re- 
cession with  extremely  high  miemploy- 
ment rates,  by  this  summer  there  will 
be  over  3.1  million  poor  youths  In  the 
Nation  looking  for  jobs.  Present  trends 
indicate  the  possibility  of  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  50  percent  or  more  among 
disadvantaged  youth  dm-ing  Jmie  to 
September.  This  crisis  situation  demands 
that  urgent  preventive  action  be  taken 
by  Congi-ess  now. 

Senator  Javits,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  jointly  for  several  years,  press- 
ing home  the  case  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  provide  for  urgently  re- 
quired summer  jobs  for  youth,  spelled 
out  the  harsh  statistics  of  anticipated 
youth  joblessness  in  America's  cities  in 
the  summer  of  1975,  in  a  statement  in 
the  Record  on  February  3. 

I  want  to  state  clearly  my  intention 
to  support  wholeheartedly  a  future  leg- 
islative request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations toward  meeting  the  goal  of  the 
cities  to  effectively  employ  disadvantaged 
youth  in  some  1.1  million,  9-week  job 
slots  this  summer,  as  reported  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities. 

In  1974,  with  $1,536  million  in  Fed- 
eral assistance,  Minneapolis  and  St 
Paul  were  able  to  provide  2,870  criticaUy 
needed  job  slots.  These  cities  have  re- 
ported that  this  year  they  can  effectively 
provide  jobs  for  6,700  young  people,  out 
of  some  9,200  disadvantaged  youth  who 
would  be  eligible  for  work. 

I  view  the  level  of  effective  employ- 
ment that  can  be  provided  by  our  cities, 
with  a  total  Federal  f  miding  requirement 
of  some  $650  mUlion.  as  the  absolute 
minimum  that  can  and  must  be 
acliieved.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  give  Immediate  attention  to 
this  serious  need  and  to  support  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate. 


Right  now,  more  than  300,000  children 
in  this  country  are  in  foster  care — living 
with  families  or  in  institutions  with  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  ever  have  a 
stable,  permanent  home  before  they  grow 
up.  At  the  same  time,  many  thousands  of 
American  families  are  eager  and  qual- 
ified to  adopt  youngsters  who  need  a 
home.  Experts  beheve  that  many  young- 
sters in  foster  care — even  though  some 
are  handicapped  or  older  than  children 
who  are  traditionally  adopted — could  be 
placed  with  a  family  if  the  necessary 
guidance,  sujjport,  and  encouragement 
were  provided. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cliildren  and  Youth  has  been  looking 
into  the  broad  questions  of  Federal  policy 
relating  to  adoption  and  foster  care  in 
this  country.  Our  study  was  prompted  by 
the  introduction  in  the  last  session  of 
Consress  of  the  "Opportunities  for  Adop- 
tion Act,"  by  Senator  Cranston,  which 
was  referred  to  our  subcommittee.  We 
ha\  e  been  impressed  with  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  relating  to  adoption  and 
foster  care  and  with  the  immense  impact 
that  they  have  on  the  lives  of  tliousands 
of  American  children. 

The  subcommittee  will  soon  be  releas- 
ing a  consultant's  report  entitled  "Foster 
Care  and  Adoption:  Some  Key  Policy 
Issues."  This  report  is  the  result  of  a 
6-moith  investigation  by  Paul  Mott,  who 
has  been  serving  as  a  consultant  to  our 
subcommittee.  It  outlines  recent  trends 
in  this  area,  including  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  normal  infants  available 
for  adoption  and  the  new  and  successful 
attempts  to  place  handicapped  and  older 
children  in  adoptive  homes.  It  also  ana- 
lyzes the  Federal  laws  which  affect  chil- 
dren in  adoption  and  foster  care,  and 
proposes  some  possible  solutions  to  cur- 
rent problems.  The  subcommittee  intends 
to  circulate  this  report  widely  and  hopes 
tJiat  persons  interested  in  and  concerned 
about  these  matters  will  read  the  report 
and  make  their  views  on  it  available 
to  us. 

As  I  announced  publicly  last  fall,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  start  hearings  on 
these  subjects  later  this  spring.  Among 
the  issues  we  hope  to  examine  in  the 
hearings  are:  Whether  existing  Federal 
policy  on  adoption  and  foster  care  serves 
the  best  interests  of  chUdren  and  families 
and  if  not,  how  the  laws  should  be 
changed;  the  problem  of  independent 
adoptions— including  black  market  activ- 
ity in  which  children  are  in  effect  sold 
Illegally;  and  effectiveness  of  current 
practices  relating  to  adoption  of  children 
from  other  coimtries. 


ADOPTION  AND  FOSTER  CARE 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  I  wish  to  announce  our 
plans  for  hearings  on  adoption  and  foster 
care. 


FOOD  AID  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES 

All'.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  recent  address  be- 
fore tlie  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters,  who 
is  president  of  the  American  Freedom 
From  Hunger  Foundation.  Mr.  Waters 
offered  some  thoughtful  comments  on 
the  world  hunger  problem  In  this  speech 
enUUed,  "Don't  Kill  the  Goose." 

T^e  food  issue  is  one  which  should 
concern  us  all.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Waters' 
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assertion  that  the  "world  food  problem 
is  everyone's  problem,  not  just  the  farm- 
er's problem."  We  must  provide  farmers 
with  improved  incentives  so  that  they 
can  produce  to  their  capacity. 

The  speaker  focused  considerable  at- 
tention upon  the  need  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  commit  itself  to  a  target  level 
of  food  assistance  early  each  year.  This 
commitment  is  essential  for  the  produc- 
ers so  that  they  can  program  their  ef- 
forts with  optimum  efiflciency. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
that  one  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment food  assistance  program  is  its 
failure  to  plan  ahead  and  .share  this  in- 
formation with  farmers  and  producers. 
Considering  the  growing  pressures  upon 
critically  needed  food  supplies,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  make  a  concerted  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  the  allocation  of 
these  resources. 

Mr.  Waters  enthusia.stically  relates 
that  the  world  has  awakened  to  the  vi- 
tal role  of  the  agricultux-al  producers.  His 
warning  to  the  association  not  to  ruin 
their  good  fortune  or  'kill  the  goose" 
demonstrates  the  need  for  responsible 
action  on  the  part  of  all  involved  in  en- 
couraging these  producers.  The  speech  by 
Mr.  Waters  is  clear  and  dii-ect  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  realities  which 
face  our  Nation's  agricultural  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  liis  addre.ss  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Don't  Kill  the  Goose 
(By  Herbert  J.  Water.s) 

It  is  a  privilege — and  an  opportunity — to 
participate  in  this  slgniflcant  convention, 
and  on  this  significant  panel.  I  feel  sur- 
rounded by  experts,  and  I  dont  profess  to 
be  an  expert.  I'm  ju-st  a  concerned  citizen; 
perhaps  my  role  is  to  prick  your  conscience — 
and  take  some  advantage  of  my  approaching 
senior  citizenship  to  give  you  some  of  my 
observations  aliout  the  past  AND  the  future, 
as  I  see  both. 

I  appear  before  you  in  my  non-professional 
role  as  a  volunteer  President  of  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation,  which 
took  the  leadership  in  mobilizing  public  con- 
cern about  world  hunger  prior  to  the  recent 
UN  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome — and 
now  plans  continuing  that  educational  ef- 
fort on  an  even  broader  scale.  But  I  speak 
also  as  one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  con- 
cern to  farm  producers,  and  as  a  small  busi- 
nessman wlio  currently  buys  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  as  an  agent  and  who  advises 
some  governments  on  farm  commodity  pro- 
curement. My  dual  role  in  often-controver- 
sial food  Issues  has  compelled  me  to  look 
at  all  sides  of  such  issues. 

Our  assigned  time  is  too  short  to  further 
review  world  events  helping  to  shape  your 
destiny  as  producers.  Perhaps  I  can  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  panel  on  food 
reserves  by  giving  you  some  of  my  specific 
conclusions,  with  a  few  comments  on  each — 
in  the  hope  they  wUl  spark  some  discussion 
and  debate  among  you. 

Firs*,  some  system  of  world  food  reserve  Is 
going  to  be  established,  whether  you  like  It 
or  not,  whether  our  country  wants  It  or  not. 
World  conditions  are  going  to  require  it; 
world  demand  is  going  to  insist  on  it.  The 
challenge  you  face  is  using  the  benefit  of 
your  combine  experience  to  help  make  some 
such  sj-stem  workable,  rather  than  wasting 


your  time  and  talents  and  money  fighting 
the  inevitable. 

Second,  all-out  production  is  going  to  b« 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  forseeable  future; 
for  the  rest  of  my  lifetime,  if  not  all  of  yours. 
Changing  public  attitudes  wlU  no  longer 
tolerate  or  support  governmental  policies 
designed  to  deliberately  curtail  production 
to  achieve  unit  price,  as  long  as  hunger 
exists  In  the  world — whether  people  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  costs  of  food  or  not.  If 
you  tliink  a  few  big  crop  years  and  even 
some  temporary  surplus  is  going  to  change 
this.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  The  world 
has  learned  some  valuable  lessons,  about 
the  liazards  of  weather  on  agriculture;  It 
will  no  longer  sanction  a  turn  on-turn  off 
production  policy  for  you  that  we  seem  to 
sanction  for  General  Motors.  Pood  resources 
have  become  too  much  of  a  public  utility 
for  the  government  to  ignore  consumer  pres- 
sures, at  home  and  abroad— to  assure  that 
we  always  have  ample  food  supplies.  If  my 
premise  i.s  true  on  futiu-e  production  poli- 
cies— aufl  I  think  it  is  valid  reasoning — a 
properly  structured-and-operated  food  re- 
serve becomes  all  the  more  necessary — for 
your  protection  as  well  as  the  public's. 

Third,  wheat  and  grain  producers  have  a 
far  more  vital  stake  in  food  assistance  pro- 
grams than  they  sometimes  seem  to  realize. 
While  these  programs  involve  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  your  production,  they  are  and  can 
continue  to  be  a  vital  marketing  cushion — 
a  guaranteed  market  for  at  least  some  of 
your  prodxiction.  Furthermore,  wheat  and 
other  grain  producers  should  be  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  the  significantly  growing 
acceptance  aroiuid  the  world  of  "blended 
foods"— mixtures  of  cereals  and  oilseeds  to 
upgrade  protein  content,  and  provide  the 
highest  possible  nutritional  value  at  lowest 
cost.  For  economic  reasons  alone,  there  are 
strong  arguments  for  favoring  procesed 
product  over  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities— keeping  jobs  and  industry  at  home 
at  a  time  when  Jobs  are  urgently  needed, 
and  retaining  feed  byproducts  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  of  shortages  and  high  costs  of 
domestic  feed  supplies.  High  shipping  costs 
also  argue  in  favor  of  moving  the  highest 
nutritional  value  per  ton  of  products  shipped. 
Congress  is  going  to  thoroughly  review  PL 
480  programs  this  year;  from  what  I  find, 
there  will  be  greater  Interest  In  the  Title  n 
phases  of  these  programs  Involving  American 
voluntary  agencies  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram— food  donations  that  require  more 
planning  for  good  programming,  and  food 
programs  that  can't  be  easily  or  quickly 
turned  on  and  off.  They  really  require  some 
firm  commitments  over  a  crop-year's  span, 
and  Congress  is  likely  to  insist  they  get  such 
commitments. 

Fourth,  most  essential  to  you  as  producers 
Is  early  information  about  the  extent  of  the 
government's  commitments  for  food  aid.  If 
the  government  is  going  to  ask  you  to  con- 
tinue all-out  production,  then  i  think  you 
have  every  right,  in  turn,  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  tell  you  some  minimum  level  of 
commitment  that  it  intends  taking  off  the 
commercial  market  and  purcha.se  for  food 
assistance  programs.  You  should  know  at 
planting  time.  The  government  asks  you 
about  yoiir  Intentions  to  plant:  why  aren't 
you  entitled  to  ask  the  government  about  Its 
intentions  to  buy?  Somehow,  the  govern- 
ment has  always  wanted  to  keep  It  a  deep 
mystery  about  how  much  food  It  will  com- 
mit to  purchasing  and  sharing  with  the 
world  until  after  most  of  the  crop  has  left 
your  hands.  Oh,  I  know  and  understand  all 
the  bureaucratic  arguments  about  need-to- 
know  final  production  levels,  final  budget 
levels — there  are  always  good  arguments  they 
can  dredge  up  for  delaying  deci.sion.  But 
they  know  they  are  going  to  make  .sonic  com- 
mitment to  food  assistance — for  humani- 
tarian programs,  for  emergency  relief,  for 
development  needs,  and,  particularly  in  the 


last  few  years.  International  political  deals. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
shouldn't  firmly  determine  at  least  mimmuni 
levels  of  firm  commitment  In  advance  of 
each  crop  year,  th«n  review  additional  re- 
quirements that  may  depend  upon  produc- 
tion availability.  In  all  Instances,  however, 
the  earlier  the  decision,  the  earlier  it  Is  an- 
nounced, and  firmness  of  the  commitment  is 
In  everybody's  best  interest — the  producer, 
the  processor,  the  end  user,  including  food 
aid  beneficiaries.  It  makes  for  better  pro- 
gramming of  food  assistance,  and  it  makes 
better  sense  in  not  distorting  commodity 
markets.  It  just  means  letting  everybody 
know  the  same  ground  rules  at  the  start  of 
the  crop  year.  As  growers,  you  should  Insist 
upon  it.  You  have  a  right  to  know. 

Fifth,  all  of  these  conclusions  I  have  sug- 
gested are  public  interest  requirements,  not 
just  farm  program  requirements;  and  they 
should  be  public  Interest  commitments,  not 
thought  of  as  farm  program  commitments. 
Maintenance  of  adequate  reserves,  continu- 
ing all-out  food  production,  greater  sharing 
of  food  aid,  earlier  and  longer-term  public 
commitments  of  the  levels  of  government 
purchases  of  food  assistance — all  these  are 
national  commitments  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  times;  they  are  the  public's 
obligation,  not  just  the  farmer's  obligation— 
and  certainly  the  public,  not  the  farmer, 
should  pay  the  bill  to  achieve  them. 

I  have  said  this  everywhere  I  have  talked, 
whether  to  housewives,  consumer  groups, 
or  church  groups — not  just  to  producer 
groups.  The  world  food  problem  Is  every- 
body's problem,  not  just  the  farmers  prob- 
lem— and  everybody  Is  going  to  have  to 
share  the  bill. 

Just  last  week  I  addressed  a  conclave  of 
social  workers  in  Baltimore.  I  told  them,  in 
part: 

"We  must  produce  enough  food  for  every 
human  being  on  earth — and  we  can.  put  we 
must  learn  new  respect  for  our  producers, 
and  recognize  their  right  to  a  fair  reward 
for  their  production.  "We  must  be  willing  to 
maintain  a  world  food  reserve  to  meet  any 
emergency — and  we  can.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  farmers  to  maintain  it,  on  their 
own,  at  their  risk.  It  is  everybody's  problem." 
Sixth,  and  last  on  my  list  of  basic  conclu- 
sions, is  on  the  issue  of  export  controis. 
I  happen  to  be  personally  against  them,  be- 
cause I  feel  they  create  more  new  problems 
In  the  long  run"  than  they  provide  solutions 
for  even  the  short  run.  But  most  of  my 
consumer  friends  wouldn't  now  agree  with 
me  on  this  one.  Make  no  mistake  about  it — 
the  pressure  for  some  form  of  export  control 
will  continue  unless  and  until  mankind  Is 
rational  enough,  and  compassionate  enough, 
to  devise  some  better  system  of  assuring 
enough  food  for  all — on  the  basis  of  human, 
nutritional  need,  not  just  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  pay.  If  you  don't  want  export 
controls,  the  best  way  to  avoid  them  is  help 
Implement  some  of  my  earlier  conclusions 
on  the  need  for  adequate  reserves  against 
emergencies,  and  firmer  advance  commit- 
ments by  our  government  on  food  assistance 
for  people  and  countries  in  most  severe 
need.  i 

Perhaps  you  will  note  that  In  all  of  my 
comments  I  haven't  specifically  mentioned 
price.  Aside  from  my  continuing  argument 
that  the  world  can't  meet  it,s  food  needs 
without  willingness  to  assure'  fair  rewards 
for  producers,  and  to  provide  them  with 
some  protection  against  the  risk  of  over- 
producing and  driving  dov/n  farm  prices,  I 
haven't  tried  to  second-guess  anybody  about 
where  wheat  prices  should  be.  or  where  they 
are  going.  It's  rather  impossible  to  do  be- 
cause prices  you  receive  have  to  be  equated 
witli  the  prices  you  must  pay,  and  our  ecoti- 
omy  as  well  as  the  world's  economy  is  too 
out  of  kilter  to  make  many  valid  Judgments 
on  what  is  really  "reasonable"  on  wheat 
prices — from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer 
or  the  consumer. 
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Some  of  you  have  gathered  In  some  golden 
eggs  after  a  lot  of  lean  and  uncertain  years. 
Nobody  should  begrudge  farmers  getting 
back  to  a  fairer  share  of  national  earnings. 
I  just  hope  that  none  of  us — producers  or 
consumers — kills  the  goose  that  provided  the 
golden  eggs;  producers  by  becoming  too  self- 
csutered  and  greedy,  or  consumers  by  blindly 
ignoring  the  production  costs  farmers  face. 

The  world  has  at  long  last  awakened  far 
p;or  to  the  vital  Importance  of  agriculture, 
pnd  agricultural  producers.  Yet  the  world  at 
ti;e  same  time  has  become  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  Imbalances  In  our  society, 
over  the  mass  hunger  and  starvation  In  some 
areas  while  arrogant  affluence  Is  flouted  In 
others. 

If  ws  want  to  avoid  killing  the  goo.se  that 
laid  thfese  recent  golden  eggs,  all  of  us  must 
share  in  facing  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  better  answers  are  found  for  both  prob- 
lems: assuring  adequate  incentives  to  farm- 
ers, and  assuring  food  made  available  within 
the  reach  and  needs  of  all.  If  we  can  send 
men  to  the  moon,  we  should  be  able  to  tackle 
these  two  twin  social  problems  at  the  same 
time — together,  not  one  against  the  other. 

Farmers  share  moral  concern  Just  as  much 
as  city  people  do.  They  have  long  provided 
the  moral  fiber  and  backbone  of  our  nation. 
It  would  be  tragic  now,  when  the  country 
and  the  world  that  neglected  them  for  so  long 
suddenly  realizes  their  Importance.  If  farm- 
ers themselves  walked  away  from  sharing  In 
helping  to  plan  wiser  answers  to  the  world's 
food  and  hunger  problems.  Instead,  farmers 
should  be  asserting  their  leadership^  and  In- 
fluence— working  hand  and  band  with  other 
concerned  groups — in  seeing  that  the  world's 
himger  problems  ARE  solved. 


MOROCCO  CELEBRATES  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one 
country  with  which  we  have  had  excel- 
lent relations  over  the  years  is  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco,  which  celebrated  their 
national  holiday  on  March  3,  1975. 

Under  King  Hassan  n,  Morocco  has 
proclaimed  a  policy  of  nonalinement  and 
has  made  great  steps  in  modernizing  the 
social  services  of  the  country.  Morocco 
spends  about  20  percent  of  the  annual 
budget  on  education;  with  over  1  million 
students  currently  enrolled  in  various 
schools. 

His  Majesty  King  Hassan  U  is  regarded 
by  the  people  of  Morocco  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  H.M.  King  Mohammed  V. 
Having  shared  exile  with  his  father  in 
Madagascar,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
responsibilities  of  power  early  in  life. 
Morocco  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  new  constitution  of  1972  was 
promulgated  in  March  of  that  year  after 
being  approved  in  a  national  referendum 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Th3  country  is  divided  into  19  prov- 
inces and  2  urban  prefectures,  with  a 
popiaation  of  15 ''a  million.  The  gross 
mtional  product  is  about  $4.2  billion  and 
Morocco  has  an  annual  budget  of  $1'4 
million. 

Morocco  has  begun  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion to  reclaim  most  of  the  desert  and 
tiirough  a  system  of  dams  produces  60 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Kmg  Hassan  II,  Uie  government,  and  the 
people  of  Morocco  on  tjieir  national  hoU- 
aay  and  as  evidence  of  the  long-standing 
"lendship  between  our  countries,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
President  George  Washington  to  Em- 
peror Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Abdellah, 
dated  December  1, 1789,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrtY  OP  New  York, 

Decem'ber  1,  1789. 
To  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
His  Majesty  Sldi  Mohammed  Ben  Abdellah. 
Great  and  Magnanimocs  Friend:  Since 
the  date  of  the  letter  which  the  late  Congress, 
by  their  President,  addressed  to  Your  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  the  United  States  of  America 
have  thought  proper  to  change  their  govern- 
ment and  to  Institute  a  new  one,  agreeable  to 
the  Constitution,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of,  herewith,  encloshig  a  copy. 

The  time  necessarily  employed  In  the  ardu- 
ous task,  and  the  derangements  occasioned 
by  so  great,  though  peaceable  revolution, 
will  apologize  and  account  for  Your  Majesty's 
not  having  received  those  regular  advices  and 
marks  of  attention  from  the  United  States 
which  the  friendship  and  magnanimity  of 
your  conduct  toward  them  afforded  reason  to 
e.xpect. 

The  United  States  having  unanimously 
appointed  me  to  the  Supreme  Executive  au- 
thority In  this  Nation,  Your  Majesty's  letter 
of  the  17th  of  Augiist  1788,  which  by  reason 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government  re- 
maUied  unanswered,  has  been  delivered  to 
me.  I  have  also  received  the  letters  which 
Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
write,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Bashaws  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  I  present 
to  You  the  sincere  acknowledgements  and 
thanks  of  the  United  States  for  this  impor- 
tant mark  of  your  friendship  for  them. 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  hostUe  dispo- 
sition of  those  regencies  toward  this  Nation, 
who  have  never  Injured  them.  Is  not  to  be 
removed,  on  terms  in  our  power  to  comply 
with.  Within  our  territories  there  are  no 
mines,  either  gold  or  silver,  and  this  young 
nation.  Just  recovering  from  the  waste  and 
desolation  of  a  long  war,  have  not.  as  yet,  had 
time  to  acquire  riches  from  agriculture  and 
commerce.  But  our  soil  is  bountiful  and  oiu- 
people  industrious,  and  we  have  reason  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  gradually  be- 
come useful  to  our  friends. 

The  encouragement  which  Your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  generously  to  give  to  our 
commerce  with  your  dominions,  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  you  have  caused  the  Treaty 
with  us  to  be  observed,  and  that  just  and 
generous  measures  taken  In  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Proctor  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
United  States  and  confirm  their  respect  for, 
and  attachment  to.  Yom'  Imperial  Majesty. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  Your  Majesty  that,  while  I 
rem-iin  at  the  head  of  this  Nation,  I  shall  not 
cease  to  promote  every  measure  that  may 
conduce  to  the  friendship  and  harmony 
which  so  happily  subsist  between  Your  Em- 
pire and  them,  and  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
In  every  occasion  of  convincing  Your  Majesty 
of  the  high  sense,  which  in  common  with  the 
whole  Nation,  I  entertain  of  the  magnanim- 
ity, wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Your  Majesty. 
In  the  course  of  the  approaching  winter,  the 
National  legislature  which  Is  called  by  the 
former  name  of  Congress,  will  as-semble.  and 
I  shall  take  care  that  notliing  be  omitted 
that  may  be  necessary  to  cause  tlie  corre- 
spondence betv/eei^our  countries  to  be  main- 
tained and  conducted  In  a  manner  agree- 
able to  Your  Majesty  and  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  all  the  parties  concerned  In  It. 

May    the    Almighty    bless   Your    Imperial 
Majesty,  our  great  and  magnanimous  friend, 
with  His  constant  guidance  and  protection, 
(signed)  George  Washington. 


WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS' 
PENSIONS 


Ml".  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  880.  my  bill  to 
provide  guaranteed  pensions  for  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(Senator  McGovern's  introductory  re- 
marks appeared  in  an  earlier  Record.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord,  as 
follows : 

S.  880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  15  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  section  512  the  following  new 
section : 

"5  513.  Certain  World  War  I  veterans 
"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  pension  and  other  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  l>e  deemed,  for  all 
purposes,  to  be  In  payment  of  the  debt  owed 
by  the  Nation  to  the  beneficiaries  thereof  for 
services  rendered  by  them  and  shall  not,  for 
any  reason,  be  considered  to  be  a  gratuity. 

"(2)  The  term  "World  War  I'  means  the 
period  beginning  on  April  5,  1917,  and  ending 
on  July  2,  1921. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  each 
veteran  who  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  at  any  time  during 
World  War  I  and  who  Is  not  eligible  for 
pension  under  section  521  of  this  title  pen- 
sion at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  liv- 
ing with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or 
children,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall 
be  SI 50. 

"(2)  If  the  veteran  is  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  reasonably  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  his  spouse)  and 
has  no  child,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension 
shall  be  $135. 

"(d)  If  the  veteran  is  In  need  of  rjgular 
aid  and  attendance,  the  monthly  rate  of 
pension  payable  to  him  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  increased  by  $125. 

"(e)  If  the  veteran  has  a  disability  by  rea- 
son of  which  he  Is  permanently  housebound 
but  does  not  qualify  for  the  aid  and  atten- 
dance rate  payable  under  subsection  (d), 
the  monthly  rate  payable  to  him  under  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  Increased  by  $50. 

"(f)(1)  Any  veteran  entitled  to  pension 
under  this  section  is  entitled  to  hospital, 
domiciliary,  and  medical  care  under  chap- 
ter 17  of  this  title  for  any  non-service-con- 
nected disability. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  on  behalf 
of  any  veteran  receiving  pension  under  this 
section  the  cost  of  any  medical  services  pro- 
vided outside  of  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
culties to  such  veteran  by  any  phy.^iclan  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  travel  to  and 
from  a  Veterans'  Administration  meUicr.l  fa- 
cility for  such  services  would  impose  a  medi- 
cal or  financial  hardship  on  the  veteran. 

"(g)  The  pension,  medical,  and  hospital 
benefits,  and  reimbursement  for  medical 
costs  provided  for  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid,  or  provided,  as  the  case  may  be,  with- 
out regard  to  (1)  any  income  of  any  kind 
or  from  any  source  payable  to  t];e  veteran 
or  his  spouse,  and  (2J  the  corpus  of  the 
estate  of  tlie  veteran  or  his  spouse. 

"(h)  Any  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  pen- 
sion under  section  521  of  this  title  shall,  if 
he  so  elects,  be  paid  pension,  and  provided 
the  other  benefits,  prescrilied  by  this  section. 
If  pension  is  paid  pursuant  to  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  be  Irrevocable." 
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(b)    The  analysis  of  such   chapter   15   Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
"512.  Spanish-American  War  veterans." 
the  following: 
"513.  Certain  World  War  I  veterans.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  Stats  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  section  537  the 
following  new  section: 

'■§  538.  Widows  of  certain  World  War  I 
veterans 
"(a)  The  Administrator  sh.-xll  pay  to  the 
widow  of  each  veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  receiving  pen- 
sion under  section  513  of  this  title  pension 
at  the  rate  prescribed  b'-  this  section.  If 
the  widow  is  not  eligible  for  widow's  pen- 
sion under  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(b)(1)  If  there  is  a  widow  and  one  or 
more  children,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension 
shall  be  $150. 

"(2)  If  there  is  no  child,  the  monthly  rate 
of  pension  shall  be  $135. 

"(c)  No  pension  shall  be  paid  to  a  widow 
of  a  veteran  under  this  section  x.nle.ss  she 
was  married  to  him — 

"(1)  before  December  14.  1944:  or 
"(2)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 
"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage. 

"(d)  The  pension  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  lie  paid  without  regard  to  (1) 
any  Income  of  any  kind  or  from  any  source 
payable  to  the  widow,  and  (2)  the  corpus  of 
the  estate  of  the  widow. 

"(e)  Any  widow  who  is  eligible  for  pen- 
sion under  section  541  of  this  title  shall,  if 
she  so^lects,  be  paid  pension  prescribed  by 
this  section.  If  pension  is  paid  pursuant  to 
such  an  election,  the  election  shaU  be  ir- 
revocable." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  III 
Is  amended  by  inserting  .mmediately  after 
"537.    Children    of    Spanish-American    War 

Veterans." 
the  following: 

"638.  Widows  of  certain  World  Wjir  I  vet- 
erans.". 


March  5,  1975 


FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  tliat  I  announce  the 
death  yesterday  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
P.  O'Hara.  a  former  U.S.  Representative 
from  Minnesota.  He  served  our  State  and 
Nation  well  and  faithfully. 

A  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Joe  O'Hara  sei-ved  in  Congress  for  18 
years,  from  1941  to  1959.  Born  in  Tipton, 
Iowa,  in  1895,  he  served  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  subsequently  at- 
tended the  Inns  of  Coiut.  London,  and 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
Notre  Dame  University  in  1920.  Congress- 
man O'Hara  began  his  law  practice  in 
Glencoe,  Minn.,  and  became  well  known 
as  an  attorney  for  several  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  as  county  attorney  of  McLeod 
County,  during  1934-38.  He  was  a  vig- 
oroas  partisan,  but  above  all,  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

After  completing  his  ninth  term  in 
Congress,  Joseph  O'Hara  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  and  resided  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  He  had  the  singular  blessing 
of  being  32  times  a  grandfather. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending sincere  sympathy  and  warm  con- 
dolences to  Joe's  wife,  Lela,  and  their 
three  sons. 


THE    CLEAN    AIR    ACT    AND 
AUTOMOBILE  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  today  announced  his 
decision  relative  to  the  extension  of 
deadlines  for  compliance  with  statutory 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  the 
reduction  of  automobile  emissions. 

My  reaction  to  his  announcement  Is 
contained  in  the  following  statement 
which  I  released  to  the  press.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Pecord.  PS  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Randolph 
EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train  has  made 
his  recommendations  on  a  future  timetable 
for  the  reduction  of  automobile  emissions. 
I  believe  that  his  decisions  were  made  on  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  extensive  evi- 
dence presented  at  hearings  conducted  by 
his  agency. 

This  morning,  prior  to  his  public  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Train  met  with  Senators 
Muskie,  Baker.  Buckley  and  me  to  Inform 
us  of  his  decision.  We  thoroughly  discussed 
the  matter.  I  will  consider  his  recommenda- 
tions that  require  legislation  very  care- 
fully. The  Committee  on  Public  Wofks  will 
conduct  hearings  on  these  proposals  thts 
spring.  All  of  their  implications,  both  short 
and  long  range.  wiU  be  examined. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE    TO    SUPPLE- 
MENT MEDICARE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  recently  issued 
a  working  paper  called  "Pjivate  Health 
Insurance  Supplementary  to  Medicare." 

Its  puiT>ose  was  to  provide  consumer 
information  which  would  be  helpful  to 
older  persons  who  have  questions  about 
so-called  Medi-Gap  insurance  designed 
to  protect  against  charges  not  covered 
by  medicare. 

As  Senator  Muskie  and  I  said  in  our 
preface,  such  insurance  is  no  small 
matter : 

Approximately  11.2  million  of  the  21  mil- 
lion of  age  65  and  up  have  at  least  one 
private  health  Insurance  policy  .  .  .  the  au- 
thor of  this  paper  .  .  .  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  elderly  spend,  at  the 
very  minimum  over  a  half  billion  dollars  on 
premiums  for  private  health  insurance  each 
year.  In  addition  to  the  $1.6  billion  they  are 
paying  for  Medicare's  Part  B  premiums. 

The  working  paper,  prepared  by  econo- 
mist Gladys  EUenbogen,  was  based 
largely  on  consultations  with  commis- 
sioners of  insurance  in  five  States.  It 
pointed  out  that  many  policies  provide 
protection  against  important  costs  that 
can  arise  when  a  person  uses  medicare. 
But  it  also  described  sales  practices  and 
shortcomings  which  make  other  policies 
far  less  useful  than  consumers  may 
realize. 

Theodore  Schuchat,  whose  well-read 
column  on  aging  appears  regularly  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  newspapers,  dealt 
recently  with  the  EUenbogen  report.  He 
provides  a  useful  summary  of  the  paper, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


iNsimANCE — Enigma  for  the  Elderly 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 
"Age  65  Is  not  a  magic  age  at  which  one  is 
likely  to  become  suddenly  expert  on  the 
technicalities  and  legalities  of  Insurance 
policies,"  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  warned  In  a  recent  report. 

"Many  persons  Uo  not  understand  Medi- 
care's provisions  or  private  policy  provisions, " 
commented  the  committee  report  on  "Medi- 
Gap"  insurance.  These  are  private  policies 
dovetailed  with  Medicare  coverage. 

The  committee  was  told  of  unscrupulous 
selling  tactics  of  some  Insurance  agents  prey- 
ing on  older  people.  The  Information  came 
from  stpte  insurance  departments  with  the 
power  to  revoke  insurance  selling  licenses  for 
shady  practices. 

"Ihe  sale  of  several  policies  to  the  same 
individual  to  cover  the  same  risk  results  In  a 
waste  of  the  money  spent  for  the  premiums," 
the  Senate  committee  advised.  "Benefits  are 
coordinated  so  that  overpayments  to  policy- 
holders are  avoided." 

Suppose  you  buy  three  policies,  each  prom- 
ising to  pay  the  Medicare  hospital  deductible, 
now  $92.  If  you  go  to  the  hospital,  you  might 
expect  one  policy  to  pay  the  deductible  and 
the  others  to  pay  you  $184. 

"Only  one  policy  will  pay  the  deductible. 
This  is  referred  to  as  coordination  of  bene- 
fits.' the  committee  report  explained. 

"Cancellation  and  sale  of  a  new  policy  is 
another  unfortunate  tactic  which  has  re- 
siilted  in  revocations  of  an  agent's  license 
For  example,  a  policy  is  sold  and  some  months 
later  the  insured  elderly  person  Is  advised  by 
the  agent  to  cancel  the  policy  and  purchase 
a  new  one." 

"rhe  major  advantage  for  the  agent  is  the 
commission  he  receives  on  selling  each  pol- 
icy." the  Senate  committee  report  continued. 
"The  major  disadvantage  to  the  elderly  per- 
son is  the  beginning  of  a  new  prior  exclu- 
sion clause." 

This  is  a  fine-print  provision  that  delays 
your  elisibility  for  collecting  health  Insur- 
ance benefits.  Otherwise,  one  could  buy  a 
policy  soon  after  hospitalization  was  recom- 
mended. 

Switching  from  one  policy  to  another 
could  mean  that  neither  would  pay  benefits 
when  you  need  them.  That  would  be  good 
for  the  Insurance  company  but  bad  for  you 
The  Senate  committee  reported  "the  dupli- 
cation of  benefits  and  the  replacement  of 
one  policy  with  the  other  were  the  most 
frequently  cited  by  the  investigations  divi- 
sions of  the  state  Insurance  departments  as 
adversely  affecting  the  elderly.  .  . 

"These  are  only  two  unfair  practices.  Tliere 
are  others,  of  course,  particularly  the  refusal 
of  an  agent  to  show  the  policy  in  advance." 
The  committee  warned,  also,  that  some 
.^nlesmen  show  one  policy  and  deliver  another. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  state  In- 
surance departments,  the  Senate  committee 
declared.  "More  needs  to  be  done  and  the 
insurance  departments  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems." 

"A  decision  to  purchase  Medi-Gap  insur- 
ance is  sometimes  a  very  difflcult  one  for 
older  persons  to  make."  noted  Sens.  Piank 
Church.  D.-Idaho.  and  Edmund  Muskie,  D.- 
Maine 

"They  want  protection — particularly  the 
assurance  that  they  can  meet  the  Medicare 
coinsurance  and  deductible  payments  that 
are  likely  to  arise  If  illness  strikes — and  yet 
they  are  caught  In  an  Inflationary  squeeze 
which  is  relentlessly  driving  up  the  cost  of 
es.sential  Items." 

"Their  difficulties  provide  ample  reason 
for  improving  Medicare  by  closing  several  of 
it*  major  gaps,"  the  two  senators  stated. 

"Coverage  of  some  out-of-hospital  pre- 
scription drugs,  for  example,  would  reduce 
the  overall  health  care  expenditures  of  th« 
elderly." 
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THE  FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RE- 
NEWABLE RESOURCES  PLANNING 
ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  our  forest  and  rangeland 
resources  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent during  recent  months.  The  grow- 
ing need  for  more  effective  utilization 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  has  fo- 
cused particular  attention  upon  forests 
and  rangelands  because  of  their  poten- 
tial for  increased  output  through  im- 
proved management. 

The  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act,  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  by  Congress  in  August 
1974,  addresses  itself  to  these  concerns. 
As  the  initiator  of  that  bill  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  the  developments 
which  have  resulted  since  its  passage. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  leg- 
islation was  to  develop  a  longrange 
strategy  for  the  Forest  Service  in  improv- 
ing the  management  of  these  resources. 
Careful  planning  can  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  derive  maximum  bene- 
fit from  its  forest  and  rangeland  re- 
sources in  the  futiue  while  simultaneous- 
ly maintaining  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  Resources  Planning  Act  requires 
the  Forest  Service  to  submit  periodically 
a  renewable  resource  assessment  to  Con- 
gress. In  response  to  this  task,  two  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  outline  the  steps 
being  taken.  I  addressed  the  September 
meeting  to  launch  this  effort,  and  on 
January  29  the  Forest  Sei-vice  reported 
on  its  timetable  to  develop  the  assess- 
ment. 

The  objective  of  tlie  Forest  Service  in 
the  preparation  of  the  A.ssessment  Docu- 
ment is  to  develop: 

First,  an  analysis  of  present  and  an- 
ticipated uses,  demand  for,  and  supply 
of  the  renewable  resources  of  the  f oi-est, 
range  and  other  associated  lands  with 
consideration  of  the  international  re- 
source situation,  and  an  emphasis  on  per- 
tinent supply  and  demand  and  price  re- 
lationship trends; 

Second,  an  inventory,  based  on  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  of  present 
and  potential  renewable  resources,  and 
an  evaluation  of  opportunities  for  im- 
proving their  yield  of  tangible  and  in- 
tangible goods  and  sei-vices. 

It  is  important  that  public  participa- 
tion in  this  process  continue  in  order  to 
preserve  the  spuit  of  the  act.  I  actively 
support  these  efforts  and  hope  that  the 
Forest  Sei'vice  will  continue  to  work  with 
mterested  groups,  organizations,  and 
individuals  in  the  development  of  the 
assessment. 

The  Fore.st  Service  recently  released 
lor  pubhc  comment  a  package  of  outline 
materials  relating  to  developing  the  As- 
sessment Document.  These  materials  ex- 
tensively illustrate  the  proposed  scope, 
direction,  and  planned  content  of  the 
Initial  agency  report  which  is  due  for 
completion  on  December  31,  1975, 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  events  which 
nave  transpired  since  the  passage  of  this 


Act.  It  is  necessary  that  we  attack  our 
resource  needs  pragmatically  via  long 
range  planning,  and  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  pro- 
posed outline  for  the  Assessment  Docu- 
ment which  the  Forest  Service  has  re- 
leased. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  report,  en- 
titled "Outline  of  Assessment  Document," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Outline  of  Assessment  Document 


(By  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest 
Service) 
preface 

This  asscosment  has  been  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the 
"Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974"  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

.  .  .  prepare  a  Renewable  Resource  As.sess- 
ment  .  .  .  the  Assessment  shall  be  prepared 
not  later  than  December  31,  1975,  and  shall 
be  updated  during  1979  and  each  tenth  year 
thereafter,  and  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to : 

(1)  an  analysis  of  present  and  anticipated 
uses,  demand  for,  and  supply  of  the  renew- 
able resources  of  the  forest,  range  and  other 
associated  lands  with  consideration  of  the 
international  resource  sit  ation,  and  an  em- 
phasis of  pertinent  supply  and  demand  and 
price  relationship  trends; 

(2)  an  inventory,  based  on  information 
developed  by  the  Forest  Service  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  of  present  and  potential 
renewable  resources,  and  an  evaluation  of 
opportunities  for  Improving  their  yield  of 
tangible  and  Intangible  goods  and  services, 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  this 
.study  provides  an  analysis  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  outlook  for  (1)  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness,  (2)  fish  and  wild- 
life, (3)  rangeland  grazing,  (4)  timber,  and 
(5)  water.  It  includes  statistical  data  on  the 
ownership  and  condition  of  the  Nation's  1.5 
billion  acres  of  forest  and  range  lands;  recent 
t  hanges  iu  forest  and  range  resources;  trends 
in  the  consumption  and  prices  of  major  prod- 
ucts; the  prospective  demand,  supply,  price 
outlook  to  2020;  and  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing supplies  of  the  products  growing 
economically  scarce.  Data  are  also  presented 
on  international  trade  iu  forest  and  range 
products  and  the  forest  resources  of  Im- 
portant trading  countries.  The  last  section  of 
the  study  discusses  the  kinds  of  data  and 
scientific  information  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  quantitative  basis  for  future  assess- 
ments of  this  kind. 

The  analyses  of  prcspective  economic  scar- 
city are  based  primarily  on  projections  of 
demands  and  supplies  of  renewable  resoxwce 
products.  Ihe  projections  of  demand  indicate 
the  amount  of  the  products  likely  to  be  con- 
.sumed  or  used  under  a  range  of  assumptions 
on  population,  economic  activity,  prices,  and 
other  determinants.  The  supply  projections 
.show  the  amount  of  the  products  that  will  be 
available  for  consumption  or  use  if  recent 
levels  of  management  and  utilization  con- 
tinue through  the  projection  period. 

A  compaiison  of  these  projections  provider 
a  measure  of  future  imbalances  between  de- 
mands and  supplies,  given  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions, and  an  Indication  of  the  kinds 
and  sizes  of  programs  needed  to  bring  about 
an  improved  resource  situation.  Tiiese  com- 
parisons, along  with  the  current  and  his- 
torical statistical  data,  also  provide  a  basLs 
for  appraising  ongoing  forestry  and  range 
programs  and  an  indication  of  opportunities 
for  economic  development  of  forest  and  ranee 
re.sourres. 


In  recent  years,  many  and  rapid  changes 
have  taken  place  In  the  use  of  American 
forests  and  ranges.  Demands  for  all  renew- 
able re.sources  have  been  rising  raoidiy,  and 
there  has  been  Increaplng  emphasis  on  the 
management  of  lands  for  mutlple  purposes. 
But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  has  been 
the  growing  concern  about  the  forest  and 
range  environment  and  the  need  to  preserve 
and  enhance  scenic  and  esthetic  values. 

In  this  study,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
recognize  the  changes  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place  and  likely  Impacts  on  future  sup- 
plies of  renewable  resources.  For  example, 
multiple  use  management  and  the  protection 
of  the  environment  have  been  taken  into 
accoimt  in  projection  timber  supplies  for  the 
Ni^tioiir.l  i"or°sts.  Projections  for  the  private 
owerships  recognize  the  importance  of  non- 
timber  objectives  and  that  timber  hai-vests 
might  be  limited.  Sper-iflc  allowances  for  the 
continuing  transfer  of  commercial  timber- 
lands  to  other  uses  were  made  on  all  owner- 
ships. 

The  ai.nUsls  In  this  study  covers  the  next 
four  and  a  half  decades.  For  the  longer  run, 
•A  ith  growing  population  pressure  on  the  en- 
vironment and  nonrenewable  stocks  of  ores 
and  fuels,  renewable  resources  could  become 
of  greater  and  greater  Importance.  In  ap- 
praising the  needs  for  programs  and  the 
urgency  for  action,  consideration  must  be 
give  to  the  situation  beyond  the  period 
covered  In  this  report. 

The  concern  about  the  environment,  re- 
cent large  increases  in  fosil  fuel  prices,  and 
the  ultimate  depletion  of  stocks  of  energy 
materials  and  many  ores  emphasize  In  a 
striking  way  the  long  run  role  of  renewable 
and  expandable  forest  and  range  resources. 
Coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  once  used, 
are  gone  forever,  and  in  time  it  seems  prob- 
able that  most  ores  can  only  be  exti-acted  at 
rising  real  costs.  In  contrast,  with  proper 
management,  the  output  of  products  from 
forest  and  range  lands  can  be  increased  and 
the  higher  levels  of  output  maintained  for 
luturc  generations. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

This  section  presents  the  general  b;isic 
assumptions  used  In  making  the  demand  and 
supply  projections  for  outdoor  recreation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  rangeland  grazing,  timber, 
and  water  presented  below.  In  partial  recog- 
nition Of  the  uncertainty  about  future 
changes,  three  alternative  assumptions  are 
presented  for  population,  economic  activity 
and  Income.  The  alternatives  cover  the 
range  over  which  growth  in  these  major 
determinants  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  vary. 

In  making  these  assumptions,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  outlook  during  the  next  few 
decades  Is  much  more  dark  and  uncertain 
than  It  seemed  a  few  years  ago.  The  long  nni 
effects  of  large  increases  In  the  price  of 
fossil  fuels  and  other  raw  materials,  world 
wide  ninatjon  and  recession,  and  the  un- 
checked growth  in  population  and  famine 
in  many  regions  of  the  worla  are  still  unclear 
However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
population,  economic  activity,  and  income 
in  the  United  States— and  most  countries 
of  the  world— will  continue  to  grow  and  do 
so  much  in  line  with  recent  trends. 
Population  assuntptio7is 

Changes  m  population  have  an  important 
effect  en  the  demand  for  timber,  forage, 
water,  and  the  other  renewable  resources' 
Tliey  also  influence  the  size  of  the  labor 
lorce,  a  major  determinant  of  the  level  of 
economic  activity  and  related  materials 
u-sage. 

In  the  live  decades  between  the  early  I920's 
and  the  eaily  I970's,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  by  about  100  million 
)ieople,  rising  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
1.3  percent  per  year   (table  1).  The  most 
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recent  projectioiis  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census^  Indicate  that  population  Is  likely 
to  continue  to  grow  fairly  rapidly  through 
the  projection  period.  The  Census  Series  E 
projection,  for  example,  the  medium  projec- 
tion of  this  study,  shows  population  rising 
by  another  86  million  by  2020.  In  line  with 
recent  trends  however,  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  declines  from  about  1  percent  In  the 
late  1960's  and  early  1970's  to  0.5  percent  in 
the  decade  2010-20. 

The   decline    In   the   rate    of   population 
growth  reflects  Bureau  of  the  Census  assump- 


tlons  about  fertility  rates.'  There  have  been 
large  fluctuations  in  the  fertility  rates  in 
recent  decades  but  since  the  late  1950's,  the 
trend  has  fallen  sharply.  The  medium  pro- 
jection is  based  on  an  assximed  fertility  rate 
of  2.1 — a  level  close  to  birth  expectations  of 
American  women.  The  current  rate  Is  some- 
what below  this  figure,  but,  of  course,  It 
could  rise  again  In  the  future,  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 


^  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Projections  of  the  population 


of  the  United  States,  by  age  and  sex:  1972 
to  2020.  Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser.  P-25,  No.  493, 
26  p.  1972. 

•Fertility  rates  Indicate  the  number  of 
births  per  1000  women  during  their  child 
bearing  years.  For  a  more  detailed  technical 
definition,  see  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Natality  Statistics  Analysis,  United 
States,  1965-67.  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  Ser.  21,  No.  19,  39  p.  1970. 


TABLE  l.-MEASURES  Of  POPULATION  AMD  ECONOMIC  GROWTH,  SELECTED  YEARS  1920  74,  WITH  PROIECTIONS  TO  2020 


Population 


Gross  national  product  ■ 


Vear 


Annual 

rate  of 

Millions  inuease 


Billions 
of  1967 
dollars 


Annual 

rate  of 

increase 


Per  capita  gross  national 
product 

Annual 

1967  rate  of 

dollars  increase 


Disposable  personal  income  ■ 


Per  capita  disposable 
personal  income 


Billions 
of  1967 

dollars 


Annual 
rate  of 

increase 


1%7 
dollars 


Annual 

rate  of 

increase 


1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 w— 

19W 

1945 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

196» 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Low  protections: 

19X'."'".'.'."'. 

2090 

2010 

2020 

Medium  proieetieM: 

1980 

1990 

2000 

.  2010 

2020 

High  projections: 

i99o;'''";"i; 

2O0O 

2010 

2020 


106.  S 
115.8 
123.2 
127.4 
132.6 
140. 5 
152.3 
165.9 
180.7 
194.3 
19&6 
198.7 
200.7 
202.7 
204.9 
207.0 
208.8 
2101 4 


1.7 
1.2 
.7 
.8 
1.2 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
I.O 
1.0 
1.1 
LI 
.9 
.8 


160iS 

201.8 
215.8 
199.3 
267.1 
417.6 
417.8 
515.0 
573.4 
726.4 
773.8 
793.9 
830.8 
853.2 
849.0 
872.1 
929.7 
984.5 


3.2 
1.4 
—1.6 
3.3 
3.5 
.1 
4.3 
2.2 
4.8 
6.5 
2.6 
4.7 
2.7 
— .S 
2.7 
6.6 
5.9 


1,507 
1,743 
1,752 
1,564 
2,014 
2,972 
2,743 
3,104 
3,173 
3.739 
3.936 
3*  995 
4,140 
4,209 
4,143 
4,213 
4,446 
4,679 


3.0 
.1 

-2.3 
S.2 
8.1 

—1.6 
2.S 
.4 
3.3 
5.3 
1.5 
3.6 
1.7 

—1.5 
1.6 
SlS 
5.2 


159l1 

isas 

190.3 
262.8 
285.6 
339.4 
38912 
497.7 
525.0 
546.3 
570.8 
587.6 
610.0 
634.6 
661.1 
695.7 


-1.1 
4.8 
S.7 
L7 
3.S 
2.8 
S.0 
5.5 
4.1 
4.5 
2.9 
3.8 
4.0 
4.3 
5.2 


1.391  . 

1,184 

1,435 

1,87» 

1.875 

2,046 

2,154 

2.S6Z 

2,670 

2,741 

2,844 

2.899 

2,(77 

3,066 

3,170 

3,307 


-1.7 
3.9 
5.4 
.1 
1.8 
LO 
3.5 
4.3 
3.0 
3.4 
hi 
2.7 
2.9 
3.4 
4.3 


222 
239 
251 
259 
264 

224 
247 
264 
282 
298 

229 
2b9 
286 
318 
351 


.» 
.7 
.5 
.3 

.2 

.9 

1.0 
.7 
.7 

.5 

I.l 
1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 


1,240 
1.670 
2,250 
3,020 
3,870 

1.300 
1,840 
2.600 
3.660 
4,920 

1.370 
2,030 
3,000 
4,440 
6,270 


3.5 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.5 

4.0 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.0 

4.5 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.5 


5,610 

6,990 

8,960 

11,640 

14,610 

5,830 

7,470 

9,820 

12,990 

16,540 

5,990 

7,840 

10,490 

13.9^ 

17,840 


2.7 
2.2 
2.5 
2.6 
2.3 

3.1 
2.5 
2.8 
2.8 
2.4 

3.4 
2.7 
3.0 
2.9 
2.5 


870 
170 
570 
110 
710 


910 
1,290 
1,820 
2.560 
3,450 

960 
1,420 
2,100 
3,110 
4,390 


3.6 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.5 

4.1 
3.6 
3.5 
3.5 
3.0 

4.6 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.5 


3,920 
4,900 

6,260 

8,150 

10,270 

4,060 
5,220 
6.890 
9,080 
11,580 

4,190 
5,480 
7,340 
9,780 
12.510 


2.8 
2-.  3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.3 

3.2 
2.5 
2,8 

2.8 
2.5 

3.5 
2.7. 
3.0 
2.9 

2.5 


•  The  1970  trend  level  for  the  gross  national  product  (^82  billion)  and  disposab  le  personal  income 
(}G0O  btllton)  were  used  as  the  base  for  calculating  the  projected  values.  , 


Note:  AnniiAl  rates  of  increase  are  calculated  for  S-yr  periods  from  1920  throug 
periods  1965  throat  1974,  and  for  10-yr  periods  1970  through  2020. 


1965,  for  1-yr 


Sources;  Population,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census  1920^45— "Popula- 
tion estimates  and  projections."  Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser.  P-25,  No.  442, 1970;  1950-70— "Estimates 
ofthe  pop«lation  of  the  United  States  to  December  1. 1971."  Cur  Pop.  Reps.  Ser.  P-2S,  No.  474. 1972; 
1971  72-"Estimates  ol  the  Population  ol  the  United  States  to  January  1, 1973."  Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser. 


P-25,  No.  496, 1973. 1980-2000-"Proiections  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  by  age  and 
sex  (interim  revisions):  1972  to  2020."  Cur.  Pop.  Reps.  Ser.  P-25,  No.  493, 1972.  Gross  national 
product  and  per  capita  gross  national  product  derived  from  data  paMistied  in  the  following  sources: 
1920-25— U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  "Potential  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States  during  the  next  decade."  83d  Cong.  2d  sess.  1954;  1930-74— Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  "Economic  report  of  the  President."  January  1975.  Disposable  personal 
income  and  per  capita  disposable  personal  income  derived  from  data  published  In  the  following 
source:  1930  74 — Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  "Economic  report  of  the  President."  January 


Immigration  accounts  for  a  significant 
part  of  population  growth  and  the  estimates 
shown  in  table  1  include  400,000  net  Immi- 
grants per  year.  There  has  been  some  decline 
in  Immigration  recently.  Some  future  reduc- 
tion could  result  from  mounting  national 
concern  about  unemployment  and  popula- 
tion pressure  on  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  {population  is 
important  in  estimating  demands  for  recrea- 
tion and  housing — an  important  determinani; 
of  the  demand  for  timber  products.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  projections  of  age 
classes  associated  with  tlie  population  projec- 
tions shown  in  table  1  have  bieen  \ised  in  this 
study.  These  projections  indicate  that  an  In- 
creasing proportion  of  the  population  will 
be  in  the  older  age  classes — the  classes  that 
have  the  highest  Income  levels  and  the  larg- 
est demands  for  many  goods  and  services. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  assumptions  on 
population.  It  was  assumed  that  the  labor 
force  would  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  total 
population.  This  reflects  the  shift  in  popu- 
lation toward  the  older  age  classes  and  in- 
creasing participation  in  the  labor  force, 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  women.  Hours  per  year 
are  expected  to  continue  to  drop  fairly  rap- 


idly to  a  level  15  to  20  percent  below  the 
present  by  2020. 

Gross  national  product  assumptions 

In  recent  decades,  changes  In  the  con- 
sumption of  water  and  many  timber  prod- 
\icts  have  been  closely  associated  with 
changes  in  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, i.e.,  the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  In  the  economy. 

Between  1920  and  1970,  the  gross  national 
product,  measured  in  constant  1967  dollars, 
increased  more  than  five  times — rising  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3:4  percent  (table  1). 
Annual  changes  have  fluctuated  widely,  from 
as  much  as  -)-16.1  percent  to  —14.8  percent. 
The  highest  sustained  rates  of  growth  in 
gross  national  product  occurred  in  the  1960's, 
when  growth  averaged  4.5  percent  per  year. 


Annual  rates  of  grovrth 

Decade 

Low 

Medium 

High 

1970  to  1979 

3.5 

4.0 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.0 

4  5 

1980  to  1989 

3.0 

4  n 

1990  to  1999 ,.. 

2UOOto  2009 

3.0 
....           3.0 

4.0 
4  0 

20l0to2019 

2.5 

\5 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  annual  rates  of 
growth  in  the  grass  national  product  have 
reflected  such  factors  as  differences  In  the 
rates  of  change  in  labor  force,  rates  of  un- 
employment, hours  worked  per  year,  and 
productivity.  These  factors  will  presumably 
continue  to  cause  fluctuations  in  gross  na- 
tional product  in  the  years  ahead.  But  for 
this  study  only  trends  in  growth  were  con- 
sidered, and  projections  were  based  on  the 
following  assumed  rates  of  increase.  The  dif- 
ferences in  a.ssumed  growth  rates  partly  re- 
flect the  different  assumptions  on  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  related  size  of  the  labor 
force.  Thus,  the  highest  rate  of  growth  in 
gross  national  product  is  associated  with  the 
high  projection  of  population.  However,  most 
of  the  difference  in  projected  rates  is  due 
to  underlying  assumptions  on  trends  in  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  force. 

The  declines  in  the  rates  over  the  projec- 
tion period  reflect  in  part  the  assumptions  on 
population  growth.  They  also  reflect  the  as- 
sumptions on  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population,  hours  worked  per  year,  and 
productivity. 

The  medium  assumed  rate  of  growth  would 
result  In  a  gross  national  product  of  $2,600 
billion  In  2000 — some  percent  above  that  of 
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1974  (table  1) .  By  2020  this  projection  would 
reach  $4,920  billion — some  times  that  of 
974,  The  associated  projection  of  per  capita 
gross  national  product  In  2020  rises  to 
tniies  the  1974  average. 

Obviously,  such  projections  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  U.S.  economy  will  con- 
tiiuie  to  be  oriented  largely  to  production  of 
ecrjiiomic  goods,  and  that  adequate  supplies 
«if  r.iw  materials  and  energy  will  be  available 
to  support  such  sustained  growth  over  the 
projection  period. 

Both  of  these  assumptions  arc  ijeiug  in- 
.  lea.siiigly  challenged,'  and  for  the  long  run 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  high  geometric  growth  rates. 
AlKO,  concern  for  the  environment  could  af- 
fect the  types  of  goods  produced,  rates  of 
procUictivity,  and  rates  of  increase  in  gros.s 
national  product.  For  the  projection  period 
iLsed  in  this  study,  however,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  economic  growth  assumptions  adop- 
ted provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  evalua- 
tion of  potential  demands  for  renewable 
forest  and  range  resources. 

Disposable  personal  income 
Ihis  mcasvire  of  income  available  for 
upending  or  .saving  by  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion has  been  another  important  determin- 
ant of  the  demand  for  certain  products,  such 
as  recreation  and  various  grades  of  paper  and 
board.  It  al.so  has  a  significant  influence  on 
household  formation,  size  of  dwellings  and 
furniture  consumption — all  important  de- 
terminants of  the  demand  for  lumljer  and 
other  timber  products. 

Since  1929,  disposable  personal  Income  has 
equaled  about  70  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  historical  and  rather 
constant  relationship  was  assumed  to  con- 
tintie  through  the  projection  period  (table 

The  resulting  estimates  (medium  level) 
«how  per  capita  disposable  personal  income 
nearly  quadrupling  by  2020.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Nation  is  faced  not  only  with 
the  task  of  meeting  the  resource  demands  of 
an  additional  86  million  people,  but  the  de- 
mands of  298  million  people  with  a  much 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Technological  and  institutional  assumptions 
Institutional  and  technological  chajiges  In 
the  U.S.  economy  have  substantially  in- 
fluenced use  of  renewable  resources.  Increas- 
ing urbanization,  for  example,  has  led  to 
increased  demand  for  80me  types  of  outdoor 
recreation,  and  has  been  an  Important 
source  of  the  intensifying  concern  about  the 
environment.  It  has  also  been  the  cause  of 
important  shifts  in  the  use  of  raw  materials 
including  the  partial  displacement  of  timber 
products  by  steel,  concrete,  and  other  mate- 
rials suitable  for  use  in  high  rise  buildings 
and  other  large  urban  structures. 

Technological  changes  have  also  pro- 
foundly affected  the  demand  for  some  re- 
Kources.  for  example,  recent  developments 
li\  the  pulp  hidustry  have  substantially  re- 
tUifert  the  amount  of  water  required  to  pro- 
tiiiie  a  i.on  of  wood  pulp.  Innovations  in  the 
rnetiiisand  plastics  industries  have  resulted 
i'l  tJic  rlisplacement  of  lumber  and  plywood 
m  proflucts  .such  as  furniture  and  containers. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  new  technology  has 
Kiniiilianeously  led  to  large  Increases  in  the 
ii~e  of  lumber  In  pallets,  greater  use  of  ply- 
v/rwd  in  construction,  and  use  of  pulp-and 
paper,  plywood,  hardboard,  and  particle- 
board  in  a  wide  assortment  of  end  uses. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  study,  pro- 
jrctions  of  demand  for  renewable  resources 
li.'ive  been  adjusted  for  specific  technological 
i'.nd  institutional  changes  that  appear  to  be 

'See,  for  example:  Commoner,  Barry.  The 
closing  circle.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1971;  Mead- 
ows, Donella  H.,  Dennis  L.  Meadows,  Jorgen 
Randus,  and  William  W.  Behrens.  The  limits 
of  growth.  Universe  Books,  New  York    1972 


in  prospect.  The  use  of  historical  data  as  a 
base  for  projections  Implicitly  assumes  a 
continuing  stream  of  techndlbgical  and  in- 
stitutional changes  such  as  have  occurred  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  recent 
trends  in  other  variables  such  as  educational 
levels,  tastes,  capital  availability,  and  mili- 
tary activities. 

Energy  tiisuttiptions 
The  recent  and  large  increase.s  in  energy 
costs,  and  the  prospects  for  coutinuiiig  lim- 
itations on  supplies,  have  created  great  con- 
cejTi  about  prospective  impacts  on  economic 
growth  avid  vhe  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, rangeland  grazing  and  timber.  Xii  this 
study,  it  has  been  li.s.sumeU  .  .  .  j:;aierial 
):'ei)iy  prepared  .  .  . 

mineral  development  assumptions 
Prospective  development  of  the  coal  auU 
oil  shale  resources  of  the  West  have  raised 
questions  about  the  prospective  impacts  cji 
renewable  forest  and  r.iuge  re.sources.  A« 
analysis  oi  the  situation  indicat€.s  .  .  m.-ile- 
rial  beiiSi-  pi-fuared  .  . . 

Price  a'l^umptions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  ji  w.is  as- 
sumed that  there  would  be  no  change  In 
prices,  or  costs  to  consimiers,  relative  to  the 
general  price  level  of  water  and  wildlife.  In 
recognition  of  the  likeUhood  of  increased 
costs  to  consumers  of  many  types  of  outdoor 
recreation  resulting  from  the  rise  in  trans- 
portation costs  associated  with  the  recent 
upward  shift  in  energy  prices,  the  meditwi 
projections  of  demand  for  certain  types  oi 
outdoor  recreation  have  been  prepared  under 
two  cost  aasumptions.  Because  of  past  In- 
crea.ses  in  tlie  relative  prices  of  stumoage 
and  most  timber  products,  and  the  high 
probability  of  continued  hicreases,  the  me- 
dium projections  of  demand  for,  and  supply 
of,  timber  have  been  developed  ushig  three 
alternative  price  assumptions.  It  was  also 
recognized  that  increased  fertilizer  costs,  as- 
sociated with  the  Jump  in  energy  prices, 
could  significantly  affect  the  demand  for 
rangeland  grazing.  The  specific  price  and 
cost  assumptions  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing section  dealing  with  recreation,  timber, 
and  grazing. 

Other  assumptions 
In  addition  to  the  general  a,i5Ujnptioiis 
outlined  above,  the  projections  of  demands 
and  supnlies  for  the  resources  included  in 
this  study  rest  on  a  variety  of  other  specified 
and  Implied  assumptions.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  such  as  the  assumptions  on 
changes  in  commercial  timberland  and  range 
areas,  management  intensities,  the  continu- 
ation of  past  relationships  between  variables, 
and  constraints  on  the  supplies  of  renewable 
resources  associated  with  niultiple-u.se  man- 
agement and  the  protection  of  the  forest  and 
range  environment  arc  descriljed  in  the 
follo.viriy  .«ecT  ions. 

I.   SCJIMARV 

A.  Projected  growth   in   population,   er.:- 
lomic  activity  and  income. 

B.  Outdoor  recreation  and  wilderness. 

1.  The  outdoor  reciealion  resource  situa- 
tion. 

2.  Projected  demand/supply  relationships. 

3.  Opportunities   for   increasing  and   im- 
proving outdoor  recreation  resources. 

C.  Pish  and  wildlife. 

1.  The  fish  and  wildlife  resource  .siiuatiou. 

2.  Projected  demand/supply  relationships! 

3.  Opportunities  for  increasing  supplies  of 
fiah  and  wUdlife  and  Improved  habitats. 

D.  Rangeland  grazing. 

1.  The  range  resource  situation. 

2.  Projected  demand/supply  relation.-hips. 

3.  Opportunities   for   increasing   and   im- 
proving range  grazing. 

E.  Timber 

1.  The  timber  resource  situation. 

2.  Projected  demand/supply  relation.shlp^:. 

3.  Opportunities  for  Increasing  and  extend- 
ing timber  supplier. 


P.  Water. 

1.  The  water  resource  situation. 

2.  Projected  demand/supply  relation- hips. 

3.  Opportunities  for  Increasing  and  Im- 
proving water  supplies. 

G.  Data  and  scientific  information  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  future  assessments. 

n.    Tl.VJ   I'OnEST    AJ;d    n.^NCELAND    BASE 

The  fection  presents  information  on  the 
area,  location,  ownership,  cbaracterl.stics, 
and  major  use;,  of  the  Nation's  forest  and 
i.inge  lands. 

A.  Introdncuon. 

B.  Definition  of  fore.st  lauds. 

C.  Definition  of  rangelands. 

D.  Land  inventory. 

1.  Forest. 

2.  Range. 

h!,  Geogiupliic  di.'Uiniit-ion. 

1 .  Forest  lands. 
■i.  Kangcland«;. 
r".  Ov.iiersliip. 

3 .  Forest  land>;. 

2.  Raugelands. 

G.  Forest  land  cbai.-.f  itrifjtice. 
J.  Noncommercial. 

2.  Commercial. 

3.  Major  cover  lype.^ 

H.  Rangeland  characitristics. 

) .  Major  cover  types. 

I.  Major  use.s  of  forest  and  rajii;e):  nd. 

1.  Wildlife. 

2.  Grazing. 

3.  Outdoor  recreation, 

4.  Timber 
b.  Water. 

li.  Wilderness. 

7.  Other  u.ses— pajks,  ^<ciiic  rivers,  historl- 
> ..!  and  archeological  sites,  etc. 

8.  Minerals — impacts  of  development  on 
I'jrest  and  rauKelands. 

VJ     AN    ASSB.SSMENT    Or    THl;    OUTDOOR    HEtBEA- 
TION     AND     WIUDKRNESS     SITUATION 

Ihis  section  presents  information  on  (i) 
trends  in  the  use  of  forest  and  range  lands 
for  developed  site  and  dispersed  outdoor  re- 
creation with  projections  of  demand  to  2020, 
(2)  recent  and  prospective  changes  in  supply 
of  outdoor  recreational  facilities,  and  (3)  op- 
portunities  for  improvUig  forest  and  range 
lands  for  outdoor  recreation  activities.  It  also 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  fort  si  .ind 
1  inge  land  a.s  wilderness. 

A.  Introduction. 

1    Participation  in  outdoor  recreation 

a.  As  described  in  the  1972  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Study  (BOR) . 

b.  As  described  by  National  For?st  System 
statistics   by   activities   and   sites    (RIM). 

2,  Prospective  demographic  changes  and 
potential  eflTccts  on  demand  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

3.  OU.K  r  iiiiiuences  on  recreation  .-ic;ivl- 
ties. 

B.  Devolopetl  sit«  activities. 

1.  The  demand  and  supply  sit.vnjv,)  ).,r 
•/eveloped  camping. 

a.  Recent  trends  in  camping. 

b.  The  characteristics  of  campera. 

c.  Projected  demand  for  camping. 

d.  Supply  of  camping  faculties. 

e.  Opponiinities  for  providing  ....n.ijii,^ 
facilities.  *" 

2.  The  dem.ind  and  supply  situation  for 
picnicking   (Outline  similar  to  camping). 

3.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  f«)r 
sluing  (Outline  similar  to  camping). 

4.  The  demand  and  supply  situaiiou  for 
\  i.;itor  information. 

C.  Dispersed  area  activities. 

1.  TJie  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
dj.spersea  camping  (Outline  simUar  to  camp- 
»»B). 

2.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
recreation  vehicle  travel  (Outline  simUar  to 
camping) . 

3.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
traU  uses  Including  hiking  and  hor<«back 
riding. 

(Outline  similar  to  camping) , 
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4.  Tlie  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
boating  and  canoeing   (tentative). 
(Outline  similar  to  camping). 

D.  Wilderness  and  primitive  areas. 

1 .  Use  of  v/ilderncss  areas. 

a.  Recreation. 

b.  Scientific  and  other  uses. 

2.  Recent  trenOs  in  recreation  use  of  wil- 
derness areas. 

3.  User  characteristics. 

4.  Present  status. 

5.  Areas  under  review. 

E.  Specially  designated  nreas. 

1.  Scenic  rivers. 

2.  National  trails. 

3.  Other  -speclnl  areas. 

IV.   AV   .^SSTSS^IENT   OI    THE  IISII    .\ND   WILDLK  E 

siru.vnoN 
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This  section  presents  Information  on  (1) 
treads  In  wUdlife  and  fish-oriented  recrea- 
tion activities  on  forest  and  range  lands; 
(2)  recent  and  prospective  changes  In  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  ■nildUfe;  and  (3)  opportu- 
nities for  Improvlns  forest  and  range  lands 
for  flsh  and  wildlife.  This  discussion  covers 
four  tj-pes  of  activities:  hunting,  fishing. 
trapping,  and  nonconsuniptive  upes. 

A.  Introduction. 

B.  Consumptive  activities. 
1.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  for  big 

game,  upland  game  and  waterfowl. 

a.  Recent  trends  in  hunting. 

b.  The  characteristics  of  hunters. 

c.  Projected  demand  for  hunting. 

d.  Supply  of  game. 

(1)  Trends  In  harvest 

(2)  Population  estimates 

e.  Opportunities  for  Improvinij  lu-.oitais 
and  Increasing  supplies  of  game. 

(Discussion  under  each  heading  will  cover 
big  game,  upland  game,  and  waterfowl.) 

2.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
flsh — coldwater.  warmwater,  and  anadro- 
mous. 

(Outline  similar  to  hunting) 

3.  The  demand  and  supply  sltuat'oa  for 
trapping. 

(Outline  similar  to  hunting) 

C.  Nonconsumptive  activities. 

1.  The  demand  and  supply  situation  for 
flsh  and  wlldlUe  enjoyment— nature  walks 
photographs,  blrdwatching,  etc. 

a.  Recent  trends. 

b.  The  characteristics  of  users. 

c.  Projected  demand  for  flsh  and  .vildlife 
enjoyment. 

d.  Supply  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

e.  Opportunities  for  improving  habitats 
and  increasing  supplies  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

(Discussion  under  each  heading  will  cover 
the  major  types  of  activities.) 

2.  The  situation  and  outlook  for  endan- 
gered species. 

3.  Opportunities  for  protecting  and  in- 
creasing endangered  species. 

V.   AN   ASSESSMENT   OF  THE   BANCELANO  CRAyilsC 

srrrATioN 

The  sections  present  (1)  estimates  of  ex- 
pected demand  for  rangeland  as  a  source 
of  livestock  grazing.  (2)  a  description  of  the 
Nation's  rangeland  resource  base  and  Its 
current  use  and  productivity,  and  (3)  a  sum- 
mary evaluation  of  opportunities  for  ran''e- 
land  development  and  management. 

A.  Introduction. 

1.  Traditional  role  of  rangeland. 

2.  International  aspects. 

B.  Demand  for  rangeland  grazing. 
1.  Issues  and  factors  affecting  USA  range 

demands. 

a.  Economic  outlook  (agricultural  prices) . 

b.  Political -social  factors  (agricultural 
policies,  foreign  trade,  etc.) . 

c.  Changing  prtce  relationship  (among  al- 
ternative IlTeetock  feed  and  forage  sources). 

d.  World  markets  for  grain,  regetable  pro- 
telna.  and  meat. 

•.  Foua  Met  energy  (trade-offs  betwee« 
feed  and  range). 


f.  Scientific  breakthrough  (animal,  meat 
substitutes,  fiber,  range  and  agrononUc  tech- 
nologies). 

g.  Optional  uses  for  range. 

2.  Range  demand  concept  (targets  for  man- 
agement alternatives) . 

3.  Demand  for  meat. 

a.  Overall  trends  in  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

b.  Alternative  sources  of  protein; 

c.  Preferences  by  kind  and  type  of  meat. 

d.  Import  and  export  of  meats. 

4.  Demand  for  livestock  feed  and  forages. 

a.  Feed  and  forage  supplies  and  rations  (by 
type  of  live-stock  production  system) . 

b.  Impact  of  changes  In  demp.nd  for  Itlr.d 
ri'd  type  of  meat  on  feed  needs. 

c.  Import  and  export  of  feeds. 

5.  Demand  for  grazing, 
a.  Distribution  by  kind  of  grazing   (ncn- 

r.mije)  and  type  of  farming -ranchUig  area. 

1).  Influences  6t  changing  production  costs 
(f!iel    prices,    fertilizer,    labor,    etc.). 

(5.  Demai'.d  for  range  grazing. 

T.  Geographic  area,  season,  and  range  type. 

b   Major  ownership  (federal,  non-federal). 

7.  Demand  for  national  forest  system  graz- 
ing (an  a  function  of  supply  potential). 

8.  Demand  for  nonllvestock  grazing  ran^e 
outputs. 

C.  The  rangeland  resource  situation. 

1.  Rangeland  base  (by  ecosvstem  and  own- 
ership). 

a.  Area. 

b.  Occurrence. 

c.  Present  status. 

2.  Current  management.  , 

a.  Levels  of  management. 

b.  Interdependence  of  NF.->.  other  FecU ;  nl 
ai'.d  non-Federal  lands. 

3.  Resource  outputs. 

a.  Outputs  with  direct  economic  value. 

b.  Other  outputs  with  direct  economic 
value. 

c.  Qualitative  outputs  with  indirect  eco- 
nomic value. 

D.  Opportunities  for  rangeland  develop- 
ment and  management. 

1.  Productivity  under  alternative  manage- 
ment strategies. 

2.  Opportunities  for  increasing  and  Im- 
proving range  grazing. 

VI.    AN    ASSESSMENT    OF   THE   TIMBEH    SITUATION 

This  section  presents  information  on-  (1) 
Recent  trends  in  consumption  of  timber 
products  and  projections  of  demand  to  20'»0- 
(2)  Imports  and  exports  of  timber  products 
and  the  timber  demand  and  supply  situation 
m  the  major  Importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries; (3)  recent  changes  in  the  area  and 
condition  of  timber  resources  with  projec- 
tions of  timber  supplies  to  2020;  (4)  com- 
parisons of  projected  timber  demands  with 
supplies  and  the  economic  and  social  Im- 
plications of  prospective  imbalances;  and 
(5)  opportunities  for  increasing  and  e.\tend- 
mg  timber  supplies. 

A.  The  demand  for  timber. 

1.  Trends  in  the  major  markets  for  lumber 
and  panel  products. 

2.  Projected  demand  for  liunber  and  panel 
products. 

3.  The  demand  for  pulpwood. 

4.  The  demand  for  miscellaneous  round- 
wood  products. 

5.  The  demand  for  fuelwood. 

6.  Log  Imports  and  exports. 

7.  Summary  of  demand  for  timber. 

B.  World  timber  demands  and  supplies 

1.  World  timber  demands. 

2.  World  forest  land  and  timber  resources 

3.  Summary  of  prospective  trends  in  US 
trade  in  timber  products. 

C.  Commercial  tlmberland  and  timber 
resources. 

1.  Commercial  tlmberland  characterlsUca 

2.  Timber  volumes. 

3.  Timber  growth. 

4.  Mortality. 

5.  Timber  removali. 


6.  Net  growth  in  relation  to  removals. 

D.  Projections  of  timber  suppUes  with  re- 
cent levels  of  management. 

1.  Basic  assumptions. 

2.  Projected  supplies  bv  species  group  and 
section. 

E.  Timber  demand/  supply  relationships. 

1.  Softwood  timber  demand/supply  bal- 
ances with  recent  levels  of  forest  manage- 
ment. 

2.  Hardwood  timber  demand/supply  bal- 
naces  with  recent  levels  of  forest  manage- 
ment. 

3.  Economic  implications  of  timber  de- 
niand  supply  imbalances. 

a.  Prices. 

u.  Timber  industries. 

4.  Social  and  environmental  Imphcations 
of  timber  demand  supply  Imbalances. 

P.  Opportunities  for  increasing  timber  sup- 
plies til  tough  inteiLsitied  management  and 
improved  utilization. 

I.  General  opportunities  for  management 
intensification. 

:.'.  Tiie  iniponance  of  forest  ownerships. 

■i.  Environmental  factors  relating  to  inten- 
sifif.ition  of  forest  management. 

•».  An  example  of  potentials  for  Increasm" 
s'tuvood  sawtimber  supplies. 

r>.  Potential  Increases  in  timber  supplies 
i  ram  improved  utilization. 

6.  The  potential  contribution  of  research. 

VII.   AN  ASSESSMENT   OP  THE   WATER   SITUATION 

Tills  section  presents  an  appraisal  of  (i) 
the  ciinent  water  situation,  (2)  a  nationally 
consistent  set  of  projections  of  water  de- 
miii.ds  and  supplies,  which  wUl  identify 
existing  and  potential  water  supply  prob- 
lems  at  the  national  and  regional  level,  and 
(3)  opportunities  for  Increasing  water  sup- 
plies and  improving  water  quality.  Much  of 
tins  material  will  be  abstraced  from  the 
•1974  .Assessment  of  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources"  being  prepared  under  the  overaU 
dh-ection  of  the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil. 

A.  Basic  assumptions. 
1    Agricultural  and  forestry  production. 

2.  Water  quality    (Including  assumpUons 
a'.'out  meeting  requirements  of  P.L.  92-500), 

3.  Water  use. 

4.  Electric  power. 
•j.  Flood  damages! 
tj.  Navigation. 
7.  Fisli  and  wildlife. 
3.  Recreation, 
y.  Energy. 

B.  Tlie  demand  for  water. 
1  Trends  in  water  consumption  by  region 

ar.d  major  uses. 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Mineral  (fuels,  metallic,  nonmetalllc) . 

c.  Electric  power. 

d.  Domestic  use — central  system. 

e.  Domestic  noncentral  system. 

f.  Agricultural  (Irrigation  and  livestock) . 

g.  Public  lands  (including  Indian  reserva- 
tion). 

h.  Plsli  hatcheries  and  wildUfe  refuges, 
a.  Projected  demands  for  water  by  region 
and  major  u-ses. 
Same  as  above. 

C.  The  supply  of  water. 

1.  Assumptions. 

2.  Estimates  of  current  water  supplies  by 
region  (surface  and  groimdwater) . 

3.  Estimates  of  water  imported  and  ex- 
ported by  region,  as  controlled  by  legal  com- 
mitments. 

D.  Water/ demand  supply  relationships. 

1.  Identifications  of  water  short  areas  with 
prospective  deficits. 

2.  Identification  of  water  surplus  regions. 

3.  Identification  of  other  water  problems. 

a.  Flood  damage. 

b.  Navigation. 

c.  Fish  and  wildlife. 

d.  Land  and  water  preservation  needs. 

4.  Opportunities  for  increasing  water  sup. 
pUes  and  improving  water  quality  by  region 
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VIII.  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  DATA  AND  SCIENrHlC 
INFORMATION   NEEDS 

Tiits  iSction  of  the  study  discusses  the 
kinc's  of  data  and  scientific  information 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  quantative 
h^-iis  for  the  1979  and  following  assessments 
of  renewable  forest  and  range  re.=ources.  Tlie 
di-cusslou  Is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
need  for  (1)  inventories  of  resources,  (2) 
surveys  of  Che  use  of  forest  and  range  prod- 
ucts. (3)  measures  of  increased  yields  of 
products  resulting  from  management,  utili- 
zation, and  researcli  programs,  and  (4)  re- 
search on  the  techniques  of  collecting  data 
and  preparing  fviture  assessments. 

A.  Inventories  of  renewable  re;sourcci. 

1.  Grazing. 

a.  Current  inventory  data. 

b.  Needed  inventory  data. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation. 

a.  Current  inventory  data. 

b.  Needed  inventory  data. 

3.  Timber. 

a.  Current  Inventory  data. 

b.  Needed  Inventory  data. 

4.  Water. 

a.  Current  inventory  data. 

b.  Needed  inventory  data. 
6.  WildlUe. 

a.  Current  Inventory  data. 

b.  Needed  inventory  data. 

B.  Surveys  of  renewable  resources. 

1.  Grazing. 

a.  Current  grazing  use  surveys. 

b.  Needed  surveys. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation. 

a.  Current  recreation  use  surveys. 

b.  Needed  surveys. 

3.  Timber. 

a.  Current  timber  products  use  surreys. 

b.  Needed  surveys. 

4.  Water. 

a.  Current  water  use  surveys. 

b.  Needed  surveys. 
6.  WUdlife. 

a.  Current  wildlife  use  surveys. 

b.  Needed  surveys. 

6.  Surveys  of  unique  features  of  forest  and 
range  lands,  i.e.,  archeologlcal  and  historical 
sites,  endangered  species,  etc. 

7.  Stunreys  of  prices  of  forest  and  range 
products. 

8.  Surv'eys  of  costs  of  management  prac- 
tices. 

C.  Measures  of  responses  to  alternative 
programs  for  increasing  supplies. 

1.  Orazing. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation. 

3.  Timber. 

4.  Water. 

5.  WUdlife. 

D.  Techniques  research  on  collecting  data 
and  Improving  assessments. 

1.  Conducting  renewable  resource  inven- 
tories. 

2.  Conducting  surveys  of  u.se  of  renewable 
resources. 

3.  Projecting  longrun  trends  in  demands 
and  supplies  of  renewable  resources. 

4.  Measuring  responses  to  management. 

5.  Measuring  Impacts  of  economic  and 
sociological  factors  on  demands  and  supplies. 

6.  Measuring  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  economic  resource  scar- 
city. 

7.  Impact  hiteractions  among  renewable 
resources  from  changes  hi  management  prac- 
tices. 


IDLE  CAPACITY  GREATEST  SINCE 
DEPRESSION  MEANS  VIGOROUS 
STIMULATION  WITHOUT  INFLA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  now  operating  at  the  lowest 
level  of  capacity  operation  that  we  have 
at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 
And  there  is  every  indication  that  in 
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coming  niontlis  our  great  industrial  plant 
will  be  operating  even  fartlier  below  ca- 
pacity. 

This  should  remind  us  of  one  big  cen- 
tral fact  about  how  promptly  and  vig- 
orously we  stimulate  the  economy,  it  is 
this:  We  have  a  very,  very  long  way  to 
go  befoie  economic  stimulation  by  cut- 
ting taxes  or  by  getting  the  housing  in- 
dustry moving  ahead  vigorously,  or  any 
other  effective  program  for  putting 
Americans  back  to  work  provokes  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  wc  can  succeed 
in  turning  the  economy  around  so  that 
tlie  slide  in  production  stops  and  the 
unemployed  go  back  to  work,  inflation  is 
likely  to  be  reduced,  I  repeat  inflation 
v.ill  be  reduced  as  we  begin  to  recover. 

No,  this  is  not  a  contradiction.  It  is 
a  well  established  fact.  Repeatedly  as  we 
have  moved  out  of  recessions  in  the  past, 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  eased.  Why? 

Why,  when  there  is  a  gieater  demand 
for  goods  and  sertices  and  manpower 
and  resources,  do  price  pressures  ease? 
The  answer  is  that  as  the  volume  of 
sales  pick  up  employers  can  do  two  things 
to  cut  their  costs.  First,  they  begin  to 
reduce  their  unit  overhead  costs  because 
they  spread  their  overhead  over  a  larger 
quantity  of  sales. 

Second,  they  can  put  their  work  force 
back  to  work  full  time  and  get  a  full 
day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  Right 
now  with  demand  falling  and  production 
being  cut  back  employers  are  getting  less 
work  out  of  their  work  force  because  the 
demand  just  is  not  there.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  year  in  all  American  history, 
the  average  worker  worked  less  than  37 
hours  a  week.  That  is  a  lower  use  of  our 
work  force  than  we  had  during  the 
depths  of  the  depression.  But  in  Janu- 
ary— the  most  recent  month  for  which 
we  have  statistics — the  work  week  fell 
below  36  hours  to  only  35.7. 

This  is  why  productivity  of  American 
workers  has  fallen  so  sharply  and  why 
unit  labor  costs  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures— the  wage-cost  push  are  shoving 
up  prices  while  the  economy  is  running 
downhill  so  fast. 

But  the  big  economic  figm-e  we  should 
recognize  today  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
operating  at  less  than  70  percent  of  our 
factory  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  most  Senators  agree 
with  President  Ford  that  we  should  have 
a  large  and  prompt  tax  cut.  I  think  many 
will  support  a  program  that  will  put  the 
depressed  housing  industry  back  to  work. 
But  none  of  these  recovery  programs 
will  have  any  substantial  effect  unless 
we  are  sure  that  the  money  supply,  the 
credit  available  so  that  a  recovering 
housing  industry,  for  instance,  does  not 
run  into  rapidly  rising  interest  rates  that 
choke  off  recovery  before  it  can  provide 
the  employment  and  the  hoiising  we  so 
urgently  need. 

Tlie  seven  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  these  capacity  utilization  figures. 
They  should  imderstand  that  they  tell  us 
very  clearly  it  will  take  many  months — 
extending  into  years  of  vigorous  eco- 
nomic growth  to  get  unemployment 
down  below  6  percent,  that  meanwhile 
ve  need  sustained  monetary  and  credit 


gio'.vth,  so  interest  rates  will  stay  low. 
They  should  realize  that  such  a  policy 
is  a  responsible  policy,  a  ix)licy  that  can 
be  modified  as  time  goes  on  to  prevent 
tlie  kind  of  runaway  explosion  of  credit 
that  could  result  in  an  evenlual  infla- 
tion-recession pattern. 

Mr.  President,  Tuesday  s  V/all  Street 
Journal  carries  an  excellent  article  by 
Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.  tliat  details  the 
deflationary  effect  of  the  present  idle 
plant  capacity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oiiD,  as  follows: 

I  From    the   Wull   Street  Journal, 

Mar.  4,  1975] 

The      Slack      Economy:       Idle      C.\p.\cirr 

F;e.*ches     Postwar     High,     Tending     To 

Dampen   I^tlation 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
If  lnfl<ition  in  the  U.S.  eases  substantially 
in  coming  mouths,  as  many  forecasters  now 
expect,  a  major  reason  won't  be  hard  to  pin 
dowm.  It  will  be  the  giant  gap  that  has 
opened  up  between  the  economy's  capacity 
to  produce  and  its  actual  output. 

Idle  economic  capacity — unused  people  as 
well  as  unused  plant  facilities — has  recently 
reached  such  proportions,  many  economists 
claim,  that  inflationary  pressures  are  unlike- 
ly to  rekindle  anytime  soon.  This  will  be  true, 
these  analysts  maintain,  even  If  Washington's 
policymakers  finally  settle  on  recovery  tac- 
tics that  may  appear,  at  least  to  some  of 
those  most  fearful  of  inflation,  to  be  dan- 
gerously stimulative. 

"My  desk  Is  piled  high  with  statistical  data 
.showing  the  enormous  buildup  of  slack  in 
the  economy  in  recent  months,"  declares 
George  Wlno,  an  economist  at  Lionel  D.  Edle 
&  Co..  an  Investment  research  concern  owned 
by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  &  SmiUi 
Inc. 

BU1,CING      INVENTORIES 

Inflation  tends  to  subside  in  a  slack  econ- 
omy, analysts  note,  because  many  of  the 
forces  that  traditionally  tend  to  drive  up 
prices — excessive  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, labor  shortages,  production  bottle- 
necks— are  absent.  Instead,  pressures  mount 
to  trim  prices  to  ease  such  costly  burdens 
as  bulging  inventories  and  Idle  plant  facili- 
ties. 

Lionel  Edie  economists  foresee  a  progres- 
sive easing  of  inflation  as  1975  goes  along, 
even  though  they  also  anticipate  a  sharp 
pickup  In  general  economic  activity  after 
midyear.  They  estimate  that  prices  in  the 
current  quarter  will  climb  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  close  to  SCi.  while  economic 
activity,  in  "real"  terms  after  adjustment 
for  price  changes,  will  decline  at  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  9""  .  By  the  fourth  quarter, 
however,  they  expect  that  the  price  climb 
will  ease  to  4.7%  annually,  despite  "real" 
economic  growth  of  8.4';    annually. 

Arthur  Brickner,  economist  of  Brown 
Brothers  Harrlman  &  Co.,  a  New  York  In-  ' 
vestment  firm,  also  is  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  slack  In  the  economy.  "With  sub- 
stantial slack  In  the  resources  of  labor,  ma- 
terials and  productive  capacity."  Mr.  Brick- 
ner declares,  "there  now  Is  a  chance  of  in- 
flation gradually  tapering  off."  By  1976.  he 
sees  prices  generally  rising  on  the  order  of 
o"",  and  a  strong  economic  upturn  in  prog- 
ress. 

A  similar  view  is  expressed  by  Peter  L 
Bernstein,  a  New  York-based  economic  con- 
sultant. "A  yawning  gap"  has  opened  up,  he 
says,  "between  what  we  actually  are  pro- 
ducing and  what  we  could  potentially  pro- 
duce at  full  output."  As  a  result,  he  asserts, 
"fears  of  renewed  inflation  at  the  first  sign 
of  stimulus  are  provuidless." 
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OPERATING    AT   ONLY    70    PERCENT 

Evidence  of  the  gap  between  potential 
and  actual  production  shows  up,  among 
other  places,  in  a  government  Index  that 
pinpoints  the  percentage  of  manufacturers' 
plant  capacity  actually  in  use.  Analysts  esti- 
mate that  the  index  currently  stands  at 
about  70%,  down  from  more  than  80',;,  as  re- 
cently as  mid-1974.  The  current  plant  oper- 
ating rate  is  the  lowest  on  record  since  the 
index  was  initiated  in  1948.  The  previous 
record  low  occurred  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1958,  when  manufacturers  \ised  only  72.5% 
of  their  facilities. 

An  Indication  of  the  slack  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  economy  as  a  whole  appears  in 
other  government  figures  tliat  compare  ac- 
tual and  potential  gi-oss  national  product. 

As  recently  as  mid-1969,  actual  GNP 
matched  the  potential  figures,  which  is 
based  on  government  estimates  of  the  econ- 
omy's theoretical  ability  to  expand.  Lately, 
however,  the  gap  between  actual  and  poten- 
tial GNP  has  sharply  widened,  from  about 
$6  billion  annually  in  early  1973  to  more 
than  $100  billion  annually  in  t..e  current 
quarter,  according  to  federal  estimates.  The 
GNP  gap  crossed  the  $50  billion  mark  for 
the  first  time  hi  the  second  quarter  of  1974. 
The  series,  which  is  based  on  -real"  statis- 
tics, with  inflation  removed,  goes  baclc  to 
1952. 

A  buildup  m  luuisiied  labor  power  can 
leadily  be  seen  in  recent  unemployment  fig- 
ures. In  January,  8.2  •„,  of  the  labor  force 
was  Jobless,  the  highest  monthly  rate  in  two 
dozen  years.  As  recently  as  last  April,  only 
6%  of  the  labor  force  was  jobless.  In  abso- 
lute terms,  7,529,000  persons  wanted  worlc 
but  couldn't  lind  any  in  January.  Only  dur- 
ing the  worst  years  of  the  Great  Depression 
were  more  Americans  ovit  of  woric. 

OTHER    SIGNS    OF    SLACK 

other  ^igns  of  slaclc  in  the  economy  are 
noteworthy.  The  rate  of  home  building  tn 
the  country  has  fallen  by  more  than  50',;,  in 
two  years,  a  decline  i)idicating  the  va-st 
amount  of  home-building  capacity  currently 
untapped  in  the  nation.  Other  fields  where 
capacity  greatly  exceeds  demand  range 
from  office  building  to  airluie  transporta- 
tion. And,  of  course,  tlie  Imye  number  of  un- 
sold automobiles  is  telling  evidence  of  that 
Industry's  idleness. 

A  glance  at  the  economic  record  botii  sug- 
gests why  many  lorecasters  anticipate — with 
so  much  excess  capacity  around — a  substan- 
tial easing  of  inflation  in  coming  months.  It 
shows  that,  once  it  accumulates,  idle  capac- 
ity remains  high  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  economy  begins  to  recover.  At  the  pit 
of  the  last  recession,  wliicii  persisted  from 
the  end  of  1969  to  the  end  of  1970,  mnnulac- 
turers  were  operaUng  at  74',;,  of  capacity,  on 
the  average.  More  than  a  year  later,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1972,  the  operating  rate  was 
only  up  to  75';;>,  and  it  remained  below  the 
80 'I'd  level  until  the  end  of  that  year. 

Similar  patterns  are  evident  in  earlier 
postwar  recovery  periods.  Often,  plant  oper- 
ation.s  remainee^  at  reces,sion-type  levels — 
well  under  SO'.O— for  six  months  or  more 
after  business  generally  turned  around. 

By  no  coincidence,  the  record  also  allows 
that  inflationary  pressures  have  been  slow 
to  resume  in  recovery  periods.  The  consiuner 
price  index,  the  most  widely  followed  infla- 
tion gauge,  actually  rose  more  slowly  during 
the  first  two  years  after  the  1969-70  reces- 
sion than  during  the  rece.ssion  itself.  The 
slowdown  was  pronounced  well  before  the 
Nixon  administration's  controversial  deci- 
sion to  impose  wage-price  restraints  in  late 
1971.  Tlie  price  rise  remained  below  1969-70 
levels  untu  the  end  of  1972,  when  plant  op- 
erations finally  crossed  above  the  80%  mark. 

The  pattern  is  the  same,  analysts  note.  In 
other  recovery  periods.  And  this  is  so  even 
if  other  price  and  capacity  yardsticli.s  are 
used.  Economists  at  Boston  Co.,  an  invest- 


ment research  firm,  put  particular  emphasis 
on  the  amount  of  slack  apparent  in  the  GNP 
statistics.  These  and  other  figures  lead 
Richard  C.  Katz,  Boston  Co.'s  senior  vice 
president,  to  forecast  that  the  country  has 
"Just  entered  a  period  with  no  prospect  for 
the  resumption  of  inflationary  pressures  be- 
fore 1977  at  the  earliest." 

It  shoxild  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that 
the  likelihood  of  a  slack  economy  in  com- 
ing months,  unstrained  by  inflationary  pres- 
sures, suggests  to  Mr.  Katz,  as  well  as  many 
other  forecasters,  that  this  may  be  a  good 
time  for  Investors  to  purchase  common 
stocks.  "Periods'  when  slack  capacity  exists 
are  good  environments  for  favorable  equity 
performance,"  Mr.  Katz  says. 

One  key  reason  that  Inflation  is  slow  to 
rekindle  in  a  slack  economy,  even  long  after 
business  turns  around,  involves  labor  pro- 
ductivity. The  first  thing  to  happen  when 
operating  rates  finally  begin  to  edge  higher 
during  recovery  periods,  analysts  explain,  is 
normally  a  sharp  pickup  in  workers'  produc- 
tivity. This  is  not  because  people  suddenly 
begin  to  work  harder.  Rather,  it  reflects  a 
fuller  use  of  idled  production  facilities,  with- 
out resort  to  extensive  rehiring  of  furloughed 
employes.  The  effect,  however,  is  to  boost 
the  hourly  output  of  those  on  the  job.  This 
productivity  climb,  in  turn,  serves  to  reduce 
per-unit  labor  costs.  And  such  costs,  of 
course,  can  be  a  major  source  of  inflationary 
pressure  in  the  economy. 

This  pattern  can  be  .■-■ee)i,  for  instance, 
during  the  recovery  from  the  1969-70  reces- 
sion. Hourly  output  of  workers  employed  in 
private  businesses,  after  declining  dtiring 
the  actual  recession,  rose  lor  about  two 
years,  until  plant  operations  leveled  off  near 
85 '.i  of  capacity.  During  the  same  two 
years,  despite  a  series  of  big  pay  boosts  in 
major  contracts,  per-tmit  labor  costs  re- 
mained abotit  Hat  and  then  actually  de- 
clined in  1972  when  plant  operations  began 
to  climb  appreciably.  The  pattern  is  still 
more  pronounced,  economists  note,  in  ear- 
lier postwar  recoveries  wlien  pay  boosts 
generally  were  smaller. 

The  prospect  of  continuing  slack  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole — and  easing  inflation  as 
a  re.sult — does  not  erase  the  fact  that  price 
pi-essure  could  redevelop  relatively  soon  in 
Nome  industries.  Although  overall  plant 
operations  are  at  about  70','„  of  capacity  at 
present,  a  few  industries  cojitinue  to  iterate 
at  much  higher  rates  that  could  rise  to  infla- 
tionary levels  relatively  quickly  in  an  eco- 
nomic tui-iiaround.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
American  Machinist,  a  trade  magazine, 
shows  that  instrument  makers,  for  instance, 
cojjtlnue  to  u.se  about  BS^/o  of  their  capacity. 
Some  economists  also  question  whether 
there  is  quite  as  much  slack  in  today's  over- 
all economy  as  the  various  statistics  sug- 
gest. It's  noted,  for  example,  that  govern- 
ment e.stiraates  of  potential  GNP  arc  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  country's  Jabor 
fcTce  is  fully  activated,  but  not  under  infla- 
tionary strain,  when  the  unemployment  rate 
is  at  4%.  Many  analyst-s,  however,  believe 
that  theoretical  "full"  employment  nowa- 
days is  closer  to  5%  than  4%.  As  a  result, 
it's  argued  that  the  gap  between  actual  and 
potential  GNP  isn't  as  huge  as  government 
estimates  indicate. 

Similarly,  some  analyste  contend  tliat 
plant  capacity  isn't  growing  as  much  as 
various  surveys  assume  to  be  the  case. 
They  claun  that  estimates  of  plant  expan- 
sion often  rely  too  much  on  raw  capital 
spending  figures,  which  have  been  on  the 
rise,  and  don't  take  into  sufficient  account 
the  rising  portion  of  such  outlays  aimed  at 
curbing  pollution  rather  than  expanding  ca- 
pacity. More  than  10%  of  manufacttirers' 
outlays  nowadays  are  for  pollution  abate- 
ment, up  from  about  2%  as  recently  as  1967. 
Other  considerations  pi-ompting  some  an- 
alysts to  qtiestion  how  much  .slack  really  ex- 
ists in  today's  economy  range  from  po^.«Ible 


economic  constraints  caused  by  costlier  and 
less  certain  supplies  of  imported  oU  to  ques- 
tions about  the  ability  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem to  accommodate  renewed  business 
growth.  A.  Gilbert  Heebner,  economist  of 
Philadelphia  National  Bank,  says  flatly  that 
"after  the  strahis  encovnitered  in  1974"  the 
country's  "financial  system  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  sustain  a  renewed  period  of 
rapid  growth." 

Such  caveats,  however,  don't  appear  to 
alter  tlie  basic  fact  that  a  very  great 
amount  of  economic  slack  does  exist.  Boston 
Co.  economists  reckon,  for  instance,  that 
using  4.75 '/o  instead  of  4',i  as  the  "full"  em- 
ployment level  reduces  the  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  GNP  this  year  by  only  ifi7 
billion. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SELECTMEN'S 
ASSOCIA'nON 


-Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, we  in  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  many 
of  the  selectmen,  mayors,  and  town  and 
city  officials  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  These  local  elected  of- 
ficials came  to  Washington  to  let  us  know 
first  hand  of  the  problems  facing  local 
communities  dtiring  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic distress  for  all  om'  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  distinguished  organi- 
sation, the  Massachusetts  Selectmen's 
As.sociation.  For  46  years  the  association 
has  served  mimicipal  government  in 
Ma.ssachusetts  by  assisting  selectmen  in 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Selectmen's  Association  acts 
as  a  legislative  liaison  and  provides 
united  and  effective  leadership  in  devel- 
oping legislation  which  will  benefit  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  numbers  and  size  of  our  towns 
and  cities  has  grown  enormously  since 
the  Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Associa- 
tion was  first  organized;  and  this  gi'oup 
has  managed  to  develop  efficient  and  hu- 
man practices  and  procediures  for  muni- 
cipal administration.  In  addition  to  as- 
sisting each  town  to  promote  good  gov- 
ernment administration,  the  associa- 
tion has  encouraged  cooperation  among 
communities  in  solving  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems  that 
cut  across  municipal  boundaries  and  call 
for  joint  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  tills  outstanding  organization  and 
its  officers:  President,  William  Gerry 
Whitlock,  Belchertown;  first  vice  presi- 
dent, Richard  T.  Moore,  Hopedale;  sec- 
ond vice  president,  John  E.  Taft,  Sud- 
bmy;  Secretary,  Eleanor  N.  Jolmson, 
Walpole;  and  treasurer,  Paul  C.  Barber. 
Duxbuiy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  legislative 
conference  of  the  Massachusetts  Select- 
men's As.sociftf  joij  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.'\rASSACI^TJSETTS       SELECTMEN'S       AS.S0CIAT10N: 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Resolution 
Wherea.s,  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  annually  re- 
ceiving needed  financial  assistance  through 
tlie  .illocation  of  federal  dollars  under  the 
general  revenue  sharing  programs;  and 
Wlierea.-;,    tiiese    revenue    sharing    doll.irs 
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come  to  the  communities  ■without  substan- 
tial bureaucratic  interference  thus  enabling 
the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  to  use  these 
funds  to  meet  locally  determined  needs  of 
the  communities,  and 

Wliereas,  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  are 
viewed  as  the  officials  accountable  for  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds,  and 

Whereas,  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram is  providing  needed  fiscal  relief  to  the 
towns  during  this  critical  period  of  lunation, 
and 

Wliereas,  the  94th  Congress  must  deal  with 
the  extension  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  before  the  termination  in  197G; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Association 
unanimously  endorses  the  continuation  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program  and 
calls  upon  the  94th  Congress  to  reenact  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  to  insure 
that  this  critically  needed  federal  assistance 
will  be  provided  to  the  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts     Selectmen's     Associatiox: 

President       Ford's       Energy       Program 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  energy  program  of  President 
Gerald  Ford  will  Impose  an  unnecessary 
hardship  on  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  the  municipali- 
ties of  New  England,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  region  relies 
heavily  on  Imported  oil,  and 

Whereas,  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  major  consumers  with 
programs  such  as  street  lighting  and  main- 
tenance of  public  buildings  as  well  as  sub- 
stantial owners  of  motor  vehicles,  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  proposals  will  re- 
suit  In  a  substantial  additional  cost  for  both 
the  fuel  adjustment  and  fuel  prices,  and 

Whereas,  the  tourist  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts would  be  severely  hurt  by  Increased 
motoring  costs  at  a  time  when  this  area  is  a 
prime  target  for  celebrations  of  the  country's 
bicentennial,  and 

Whereas,  the  tariff  on  Imported  oil  will 
result  in  an  additional  $38  million  dollar 
cost  to  Massachusetts  residential  consumers 
for  heating  costs; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Selectmen's  Association  does 
hereby  support  the  actions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Congressional  delegation  and  the  New 
England's  Governors  Conference  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  legal  reversal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Selectmen's  Association  urges  President 
Gerald  Ford  to  provide  some  mechanism  to 
insure  that  consumers  in  the  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  not  be  discriminated  against 
In  this  difficult  economic  thne. 


(1)  NAM.  (2)   HOME.  (3)   JOBLESS 

^  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
yomig  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  seek- 
ing employment  today,  the  outlook  is  not 
very  promising.  One  look  at  the  most  re- 
cent Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures 
can  empty  his  spu'it,  diain  his  enthusi- 
asm, and  erase  his  hopes  for  entering  the 
Nation's  working  force.  The  report  tells 
him  that  veterans  in  the  20  to  24  age 
br.'^ckct  are  facing  an  imemployment 
rate  of  19.7  percent.  But  even  more 
astonishing  than  this  figure  is  the  one 
that  minority  veterans  of  the  same  age 
must  combat.  The  latest  quarterly  report 
shows  these  veterans  with  a  jobless  rate 
of  over  22  percent. 

But  beyond  the  grhn  job  and  eco- 
r.omic  situation,  there  is  another  problem 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
nia.t  contend  with— the  problem  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges.  Also  referred 


to  as  "bad  paper,"  these  discharges 
are  issued  administratively,  without  the 
safeguards  required  at  a  court-martial, 
and  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  major 
problems  faced  by  veterans  seeking  em- 
ployment. Even  If  they  are  able  to  find 
work,  it  is  usually  demeaning  and  falls 
into  the  category  of  unskilled  labor  with 
little  hope  of  advancement.  The  only 
real  hope  these  men  have  is  to  have  their 
discharges  reviewed  and  recharacterized. 
But  that  review  system  as  it  now  exists 
is  ineffective,  slow,  and  expensive.  Too 
often  a  veteran  holding  a  less-than-hon- 
orable  discharge  Is  a  veteran  vexed  by 
an  inescapable  stigma  for  life. 

The  situation  is  a  dark  one,  and  un- 
fortunately not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  But 
I  see  one  answer  in  the  creation  of  re- 
sional  boards  with  guidelines  for  review- 
ing and  upgrading  the  dismissals  of  these 
men  who  have  been  branded  by  the  less- 
than-honorable  discharges.  I  am  work- 
ing on  such  legislation  now  and  was 
therefore  veiy  interested  in  Robert  L. 
Hill's  article  in  the  March  3  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  which  he  makes  a 
similar  recommendation.  It  is  Important, 
I  think,  that  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic learn  more  about  the  "bad  paper"  dis- 
missals— what  they  are,  what  they  mean 
to  veterans,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Robert  Hill's  article,  "(1)  Nam. 
<2)  Home.  (3>  Jobless"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:' 

[Frcra  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  19731 

(n  Nam.  (2)  Home.  (3)  Jobless. 

(By  Robert  L.HUl) 

Washington. — ^The  figures  tell  the  story. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.2  per  ceiit 

for  January,  our  nation  Is  drifting  further 

toward  economic  difficulties.  In  the  case  of 

the  young  minority  Vietnam  veteran  those 

difficulties  are  compounded. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  for  young  mi- 
nority veterans  aged  20  to  24  is  now  con- 
servatively estimated  at  25  per  cent  or  more, 
up  from  8.5  per  cent  in  the  final  quarter  of 
1973.  Finding  work  Is  undoubtedly  the  No.  1 
problem  confronting  the  black  and  other 
minority  veteran. 

But  It  Is  not  the  only  one.  Some  350.000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  left  the  service  with 
less-than-honorable  discharges.  Of  this  num- 
ber, most  have  been  black,  brown,  poor  and 
undereducated.  And  less-than-honorable  dis- 
charges and  a  veteran's  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment are  directly  related. 

With  a  less-than-honorable  discharge,  a 
veteran's  chances  for  employment  are  minus- 
cule. The  National  Urban  League,  among 
others,  has  found  that  employers  who  would 
hire  civilians  who  had  been  convicted  of 
misdemeanors  wotild  not  hire  veterans  with 
administrative  discharges. 

June  Willenz,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  wrote  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  "Tlie  Crisis,"  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  blacks, 
Chlcanos,  and  Puerto  Rlcans  received  other- 
than-honorable  discharges  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  just  as  their  combat 
casualties  in  Vietnam  v.crc  egreglously  dis- 
proportionate. 

Tlie  armed  forces  is^ue  fi-.-e  tj-pcs  of  dis- 
charges: honorable,  general,  undesirable, 
bad-conduct  and  dishonorable.  The  last 
three  are  less-than-honorable,  and  the  lar.t 
two  are  conferred  by  sentences  of  special  and 
general  courts-martial. 
Tlid   general   and   undesirable   discharges 


are  given  by  administrative  action,  usually 
by  a  commanding  officer  (and  sometimes 
personal  animosities  are  Involved),  and 
these  represent  the  vast  majority  of  adminis- 
trative discharges.  Many  individuals  guilty 
of  minor  infractions  have  chosen  quick  re- 
lease over  a  brief  prison  confinement.  They 
fall  to  realize  that  a  less-than-honorab'.e 
discharge  can  carry  with  it  a  stigma  for  life. 

In  many  cases  the  veteran  with  a  less- 
than-honorable  discharge  will  find  as  he  re- 
enters civilian  life  that  he  is  Ineligible  for 
the  benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  such  as  educa- 
tional assistance,  medical  care.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration loans,  emplojTnent  assistance, 
unemployment  benefits  and  civil  service 
point  preferences.  And  upgrading  of  dis- 
cliarges  is  no  easy  matter. 

The  Discharge  Review  Board  is  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  veteran  must  travel  at 
his  own  expense  for  a  hearing  before  It.  He 
must  assume  his  own  legal  fees  in  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  lengthy  and  cumbersome. 
Even  then  only  about  one  out  of  every  seven 
discharge  review  cases  is  acted  upon  fav- 
orably. Suice  at  the  most,  only  one  out  of 
every  five  veterans  who  receives  a  bad  dis- 
charge ever  appeals,  only  about  3  per  cent 
have  had  their  discharges  upgraded. 

The  remedies  for  this  deplorable  situation 
would  appear  obvious.  The  creation  of  re- 
view boards  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
regional  level  would  reduce  the  waiting  time, 
now  eight  months  to  two  years.  Enlisted 
personnel  and  civilians  appointed  to  the 
board  might  provide  for  more  equitable 
reviews.  The  payment  of  the  appellant's  le- 
gal and  other  expenses  would  help  since 
many  of  these  Individuals  are  poor  minor- 
ity members. 

Consequently,  more  veterans  with  less- 
than-honorable  discharges  would  be  encour- 
aged to  upgrade  their  discharges  and,  simul- 
taneously, the  chances  for  employment,  edu- 
cation and  the  better  life. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Much  more  can 
and  must  be  done  with  regard  to  expanding 
the  opportunities  for  the  Vietnam  veteran, 
particularly  the  blacks  and  those  in  other 
minorities. 

Tliere  are  Federal  and  other  agencies  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  finding  Jobs  for  vet- 
erans, but  the  bureaucracy  frequently  gets 
bogged  down  in  Its  ovm  efforts.  Tlie  Nation- 
al Alliance  of  Businessmen  has  pledged  to 
find  Jobs  for  200,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  in 
1975  and  President  Ford  has  ordered  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  find  Jobs 
for  70,000  veterans. 

But  there  are  more  than  430,000  unem- 
ployed Vietnam-era  veterans.  Nearly  60,000 
of  them  are  black  or  In  other  minorities.  Nei- 
ther the  Veterans  Administration  nor  any 
other  Federal  agency  supports  a  program 
aimed  ^>eclfically  at  the  black  or  minority 
veteran.  Isn't  it  about  time  that  they  or 
someone  else  finally  cared? 


MULTINATIONAL  OIL  COMPANIES 
USED  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  TO 
CUT  1972  U.S.  TAX  BILL  BY  77  PER- 
CENT, TREASURY  REPORT  SHOWS  • 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
Treasury  Department  report  shows  that 
U.S.  multinational  oil  companies  used 
foreign  tax  credits  to  cut  their  1972  U.S. 
tax  bill  by  almost  77  percent. 

According  to  the  Treasury  report,  the 
oil  companies  reduced  tlieir  1972  U.S.  in- 
come tax  bill  from  $3.8  billion  to  $893 
million  by  subtracting  from  their  U.S. 
taxes  the  amount  they  paid  in  taxes  to 
foreign  governments. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  is  generally  a 
legitimate  device  to  avoid  double  taxa- 
tion. But  the  multinatioiial  oil  com- 
panies have  used  it  like  an  enormous 
tax  eiaser.  The  U.S.  oil  companies  took 
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fully  47  percent  of  all  foreign  tax  credits 
claimed  by  U.S.  industry  for  1972.  And 
while  the  oil  industry  cut  its  taxes  77 
percent  by  using  the  tax  credit,  all  other 
industries  combined  cut  theirs  by  only 
8.5  percent. 

The  new  "preliminary"  Treasury  re- 
port on  1972  corporation  income  tax  re- 
turns shows  that  all  U.S.  industries 
claimed  $6,264  billion  in  foreign  tax  cred- 
its against  total  1972  income  taxes  of 
$42,798  billion.  But  the  oil  companies — 
listed  in  the  Treasury  report  as  "crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas"  and  "petrol- 
eum refining  and  related  industries"— 
claimed  $2,953  biUion  in  foreign  tax  cred- 
its against  total  1972  taxes  of  $3,846 
billion,  thereby  reducing  their  U.S.  taxes 
to  $893  million. 

The  secret  of  this  gargantuan  oil  in- 
dustry tax  avoidance  is  the  arrangement 
which  allows  them  to  treat  their  pay- 
ments to  the  OPEC  oil  cartel  as  income 
taxes— wliich  can  be  credited  dollar  for 
dollar  against  U.S.  taxes — rather  than 
as  royalties  or  excise  taxes,  which  can 
reduce  U.S.  taxes  by  only  about  half 
as  much.  This  technique— sometimes 
known  as  the  golden  gimmick — dates 
back  to  a  highly  controversial  1950 
Treasury  ruling  which  deemed  these 
payments  to  be  income  taxes.  The  rill- 
ing— a  combination  of  foreign  aid  for  the 
Arab  countries  and  welfare  for  the  oil 
companies — has  had  the  following  ef- 
fects: 

Oil  exploration  and  diilling  has  been 
encouraged  in  insecure  and  unreliable 
foreign  areas  rather  than  here  at  home; 
The  multinational  oil  companies  have 
been  encouraged  to  transfer  other  op- 
erations— refining,  shipping,  insurance, 
et  cetera — abroad  as  well,  so  this  income, 
too,  can  be  sheltered  by  foreign  tax 
credits;  and 

The  OPEC  oil  cartel  has  been  allowed 
to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
at  the  same  time  it  is  picking  the  pockets 
of  U.S.  consumers,  since  every  extra  dol- 
lar going  to  OPEC  in  taxes— that  is, 
royalties — means  $1  less  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

As  a  result  of  this  tax  largesse,  the  19 
major  U.S.  oil  companies  ended  up  pay- 
ing a  total  of  5.7  percent  of  their  1972 
income  in  U.S.  Income  taxes,  less  than  a 
family  making  $8,000  a  year.  And  some 
of  the  biggest  companies  paid  the  small- 
est percentage.  Gulf  paid  1.2  percent, 
Mobil  1.3  percent,  Texaco  1.7  percent, 
Standard  of  California  2.1  percent,  and" 
Exxon  6.2  percent. 

The  tax  bill  passed  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  year  made  a 
modest  start  on  limiting  abuse  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  by  the  big  multina- 
tional oil  companies.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  died  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Its  re- 
vival mast  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
burdncss  in  the  new  Congress. 


to  be  transmitted  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 
as  amended  in  the  last  Congress.  That 
section  requires  prenotification  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  any  loan,  finan- 
cial guarantee,  or  combination  •  thereof 
in  an  amount  of  $60  million  or  more  at 
least  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  prior  to  the  date  of  final  ap- 
proval. Upon  the  expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  transaction  goes 
through  unless  Congress  takes  action  to 
deny  the  approval. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank  proposes  to  pro- 
vide financing  to  Korea  Electric  Co.— 
KECO — to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and 
technical  services  for  the  construction 
and  initial  operation  of  a  600-megawatt, 
nuclear  powerplant.  Out  of  a  transaction 
total  of  $263  million,  Eximbank  will  sup- 
ply $78.9  million,  or  30  percent,  in  direct 
loans  and  an  additional  $105.2  million, 
or  40  percent,  in  loan  guarantees  to  pri- 
vate financial  institutions.  The  direct 
loan  portion  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  8'/2  percent,  and  it  will  be  repaid  at 
the  end  of  a  15 -year  repayment  term 
beginning  March  20,  1981. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Casey's  letter  and 
the  attached  statement  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Export-Import  Bank  of 

THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  26,  1975. 
Hon.  William  Proxmiee, 
Chairman,   Senate   Committee  on   Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   In  accordance  with 
section  2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  I  have  reported  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  an  appUcatlon  cur- 
rently pending  consideration  by  the  Bank.  I 
respectfully  furnish  herewith  a  copy  of  this 
statement  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLMM  J.  Casey. 
Enclosure. 
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The  equipment  and  material  for  KoRl  n 
which  Is  to  be  financed  by  Eximbank  and  the 
private  financial  Institutions  participating 
with  Eximbank  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  the  related  services  wUl 
be  performed  by  United  States  firms.  The 
estimated  total  co^istructlon  cost  for  KoRl  II 
is  $648,000,000  of  which  $263,000,000  repre- 
sents purchases  of  United  States  goods  and 
services,  including  the  initial  fuel  core  hav- 
ing an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $26 
million. 

Exports  of  the  equipment  and  the  fuel  will 
be  made  within  the  framework  of  a  coopera- 
tion agreement  on  atomic  energy  entered 
into  m  1972,  and  amended  in  1974.  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Contracts  for  purchase  of  fuel  by  KECO  have 
been  concluded  with  th^  Energy  Research 
and  Development  AdminBtration.  In  addi- 
tion, prior  to  export,  licenses  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  individual  sales  of  equip- 
ment and  fuel. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
(a)  Korea  Electric  Co. 

KECO  was  Incorporated  in  1961  and  Is 
Korea's  sole  supplier  of  central  station  elec- 
tric power.  The  majority  of  KECO's  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

(b)   Korean  Exchange  Bank 

The  Korean  Exchange  Bank  (KEB)  will 
guarantee  repayment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est by  KECO  to  Eximbank  and  to  the  private 
financial  institutions  which  are  also  guaran- 
teed by  Eximbank.  KEB  is  wholly  owned  by 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  its  guarantee  is 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Republic. 

3.  Nature  and  use  o/  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  for  use  In  the  construction 
and  initial  operation  of  KoRl  II  will  consist 
of  a  nuclear  steam  supply  system  and  com- 
ponents. In  addition,  United  States  firms 
win  perform  various  related  technical  serv- 
ices m  connection  with  the  design,  installa- 
tion, and  start-up  operations  of  the  nuclear 
power  plant. 

B.  explanation  op  eximbank  financing 
1.  Reasons 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
PRENOTIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMITJE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
William  J.  Casey,  notifying  me  of  a 
pending  credit  transaction  with  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  This  is  the  first  notice 


Export-Import  Bank  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  February  25,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Ptirsuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  following  transaction. 

A.  DESCRtPTlON  OP  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 
Eximbank  Is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  $78,900,000  to  Korea  Electric  Com- 
pany (KECO)  a  public  company  which  Is  the 
sole  electric  utility  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  to  guarantee  loans  by  private  financial 
institutions  to  K:ecO  in  the  amount  of  $105,- 
200.000.   The  purpose  of   the  Eximbank  fi- 
nancing is  to  facilitate  KECO's  purchase  from 
the  United  States  of  goods  and  services  for 
tho   construction   and    initial    operation    of 
KoRl  II.  a  600  MW  nuclear  power  plant  to  be 
located  near  Pussn  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  power  plant  when 
completed    will    be    incorporated    into    the 
transmission   system   of  KECO.   In   August, 
1969,  Eximbank  authorized  a  credit  in  the 
amount  of  $47,250,000  to  finance  75  percent 
of  the  United  States  Costs  of  KoRl  I,  a  sister 
nuclear  power  plant  to  KoRi  II.  KoRi  I  is  now 
under  construction. 


The  proposed  extension  of  $78,900,000  in 
credits  by  Eximbank  and  the  guarantee  of 
$105,200,000  of  private  credit  will  result  in 
the  export  of  $263,000,000  of  United  States 
goods  and  services.  This  will  result  not  only 
in  a  favorable  Impact  on  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments,  but  also  In  employ- 
ment for  substantial  numbers  of  United 
States  workers  at  a  time  when  business 
activity  in  the  United  States  is  slackening. 
Additional  benefits  from  the  transaction  In- 
clude sizeable  follow-on  export  earnings  from 
sales  of  future  nuclear  fuel  loads.  Further- 
more, over  the  next  5  years  Korea  has  a 
program  of  6  nuclear  power  plants  involving 
potential  purchases  of  $1,500,000,000.  Finally, 
a  Canadian  reactor  Is  being  offered  to  the 
Koreans  supported  by  official  financing  which 
we  understand  to  be  on  substantially  the 
terms  Eximbank  proposes  to  offer. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  private  financing  that 
will  be  available,  and  the  Canadian  competi- 
tion, Eximbank's  loan  and  guarantee  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  this  sale  for 
United  States  manufacturers. 

No  adverse  Impact  upon  the  United  States 
economy  will  be  caused  by  the  export  of 
these  goods  and  services.  Due  to  current 
slow-downs  and  cancellations  of  previously 
planned  power  facilities  by  United  States 
public  utilities.  United  States  manufacturers 
particularly  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
port such  goods  and  services  at  this  time 
and  ample  supplies  will  remain  available  for 
use  in  United  States  markets. 

Accordingly,  Eximbank's  participation  In 
this  maj(»:  export  implements  the  Congres- 
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slonal  mandate  to  aid  in  financing  and  to 
facilitate  United  States  exports. 
2.  The  financing  plan 
The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  be  purchased  by  KECO  Is  $263,- 
000,000  for  which  KECO  will  make  a  10  per- 
cent cash  down  payment.  The  balance  of 
the  United  States  costs  will  be  financed  by 
Eximbank  and  private  financial  institutions 
as  follows: 

lOollar  amounts  in  mllljonsl 


Nuclear 

Pcrcent- 

steam 

Initnl 

ene  of 

supply 

(ucl 

U.S 

system 

core 

Tttal 
$26.3 

costs 

Cash  payment 

.    $23.72 

»?.58 

10 

Eximbank  credit 

.     71. le 

7.74 

78.9 

30 

Private  credits  with 

tximbank 

Ruarantee 

94.88 

10.32 

105.2 

40 

Private  credits 

Without  Eximbank 

guarantee .._ 

47.44 

5.16 
25.80 

52.6 

20 

Total 

237.20 

263.0 

100 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  Eximbank  Credit  will  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  8.5  percent  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually.  A  commitment  fee  of  1/2% 
per  annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the  un- 
disbursed portion  of  the  Eximbank  Credit.  In 
addition,  the  private  financial  institutions 
being  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  wUl  pay  a 
guarantee  fee  to  Eximbank  of  1  percent  per 
annum  on  the  amounts  they  have  disbursed 
to  KECO. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

The  total  financing  of  $213,480,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  nuclear  steam  supply  system 
will  be  repaid  by  KECO  in  30  semiannual  in- 
stallments beginning  March  .20,  1981  (which 
Is  six  months  after  the  estimated  comple- 
tion of  the  nuclear  power  plant).  The  Exim- 
bank Credit  of  $71,160,000  will  be  repaid  by 
KECO  from  the  final  10  installments.  The 
total  financing  of  $23,220,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  initial  fuel  core  will  be  repaid 
by  KECO  in  10  semiannual  installments  be- 
ginning March  20,  1981,  with  Eximbank's 
Credit  of  $7,740,000  being  repaid  from  the 
final  4  Installments. 

A  15-year  repayment  term  i.s  offered  for  the 
nuclear  steam  supply  system  in  order  to  en- 
able KECO  to  generate  sufficient  revenues 
to  service  the  Indebtedness  to  Eximbank  and 
the  private  financial  Institutions.  It  Is  the 
policy  and  the  marketing  practice  of  United 
States  nuclear  power  manufacturers  and 
their  competitors  in  other  countries  to  of- 
fer 15-year  repayment  terms  because  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  nuclear  plant  Justify  and  require 
It.  If  only  10-  or  12-year  terms  were  of- 
fered. It  would  make  It  substantially  more 
difficult  to  buy  nuclear  power  plants  and 
would  seriously  retard  programs  to  replace  oil 
consumption  with  nuclear  power  and  thus 
help  moderate  the  world  price  of  oil. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey. 


THE   LOYAL  OPPOSITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  evening  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  presented  an  excellent  program 
on  the  views  of  Democrats  in  Congress. 
Entitled  "The  Loyal  Opposition,"  this 
program  assembled  three  panels  of 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss our  alternative  policies  on  the  econ- 
omy, energy  and  foreign  afifairs.  In  addi- 
tion to  conducting  extensive  Interviews 
on  these  three  Issues,  NBC  conducted  a 
nationwide  poU  for  the  program  and  re- 
leased the  results  on  the  air. 


I  want  to  commend  NBC  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  so  not  only  because  the  net- 
work allowed  Democrats  to  express  their 
point  of  view.  But  this  type  of  program- 
ing is  important  to  maintain  the  vital- 
ity of  the  two  party  system  and  provides 
the  American  people  with  new  and  dif- 
ferent ideas  on  the  significant  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  loyal  op- 
position because  we  want  to  work  with 
the  Pre.sident  and  the  executive  branch. 
We  do  not  want  to  oppose  for  opposi- 
tion's sake.  We  offer  our  propos-ils  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation— not  confrontation. 
Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  want 
to  see  tlie  Nation  recover  from  its  eco- 
nomic maladies.  We  have  different  ways 
to  approacli  the  problems  of  economic 
recovery  and  energy  conservation.  The 
NBC  program  explored  these  alternitives 
and  at  the  same  time  told  viewers 
through  poll  data  the  way  the  American 
people  felt  these  issues  .should  be  han- 
dled. I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  read  the  NBC  poll 
and  the  transcript. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  poll  and  transcript  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loyal    Opposition 

ECONOMY      panel 

1.  Hjw  much  confidence  do  you  have  in 
President  Ford's  ability  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy? Do  you  have  complete  confidence,  a 
lot  of  confidence,  not  very  much  confidence, 
or  do  you  have  no  confidence  at  all  that 
he  can  Improve  the  economy? 

lln    percent] 

High  confidence 30 

Low  confidence gs 

Not  sure 2 

Average   42 

2.  How  much  confidence  do  you  have  in  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  Improve  the  economy? 
Do  you  have  complete  confidence,  a  lot  of 
confidence,  not  very  much  confidence  or  do 
you  have  no  confidence  at  all  that  Congress 
can  improve  the  economy? 

[In  percent] 

High  confidence 35 

Lr.w  confidence 52 

Not  sure 3 

Average ...IIIII  45 

3.  During  the  next  year,  do  you  think  the 
economy  will  get  better,  get  worse  or  stay 
about  the  same? 

[In  percentj 

February  27-28: 
Better ; 34 

Same 37 

Worse "I        26 

Not  sure 3 

January  27-28: 

Better 

Same    II"" 

Worse  ., IIIIIIIII 

Not  sure III" 

September  10-11: 

Better j^ 

Same    11112 

Worse I~~" 

Not  sure 

August  13-15: 

Better 

Same    "II 

Worse mil 

Not  sure 


30 
264 
40 
4 


35 

42 

6 


government  will  be  50  billion  dollars  In  the 

red  next  year.  Under  the  circumstances,  do 

you  think  there  should  be  a  tax  reduction? 

[In  percent] 

Yes  — 55 

Nd 37 

Not  sure s- 

5.  The  Pre-ldent  wants  to  refund  twelve 
percent  of  your  1974  income  tax,  with  richer 
people  receiving  up  to  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  Democrats  in  Congress  propo.se  to  refund 
ten  percent  of  your  1974  tax.  up  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  with  the  larger  benefits  going  to 
poorer  people.  Which  of  the.=e  two  tax  cuts 
v.auUl  you  be  more  likely  to  favor? 

[In  percent] 

Preiidenfs  tax  cut n 

Demorrats'  tax  cut 81 

Not  sure 8 

6.  President  Ford  says  we  have  to  find  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  problems  at  the  same 
time  that  we  take  measures  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. On  the  other  hand.  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress say  we  should  concentrate  on  the  prob- 
lems of  recession  and  inflation  first  and  put 
off  energy  programs  until  times  are  better. 
Which  position  is  closer  to  your  own,  the 
President's  or  the  Democrats'? 

(In  percent] 

President's  position 37 

Democrats"  position 55 

Not  sure "  8 

ENERGY    PANEL 

7.  Which  branch  of  the  government  do  you 
think  is  more  to  blame  for  our  present  en- 
ergy crisis  .  .  .  Congress  or  the  White  House? 

[In  percent] 

Congress     35 

White     House I  42 

Not     sure "I  22 

8.  One  of  the  things  President  Ford  wants 
to  do  is  limit  fuel  consumption.  His  plan  Is 
to  raise  the  price  of  fuel  so  that  people  will 
buy  less.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a 
plan? 

[In  percent] 

Favor     22 

Oppose    mil  75 

Not    sure 3 

9.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
President's  power  to  raise  fuel  prices.  Presi- 
dent Ford  says  he  Is  going  to  veto  that  law 
any  day  now.  Do  you  think  the  Congrefs 
should  override  his  veto,  or  not? 

[In  percent] 

Sliould  override  veto 64 

Should  not  override  veto 29 

Not    sure milll  7 

10.  Another  plan  to  consen-e  fuel  is  to  Is- 
sue ration  stamps  which  would  keep  down 
the  price  but  restrict  everyone  to  a  limited 
amount  of  fuel.  How  would  you  feel  about 
rationing  .  .  .  would  you  favor  or  oppose  it? 

[In  percent] 

Favor 42 

Oppose    1111111111  55 

Not    sure I"I  .3 

11.  President  Ford  has  proposed  that  Con- 
gress relax  clean  air  standards  for  automo- 
biles but  require  major  auto  companies  to 
manufacture  cars  which  get  many  more  miles 
per  gallon  than  they  do  now.  Would  you 
favor  such  a  trade  or  would  you  oppose  It? 

[In  percentj 

Favor     

Oppose    111" 

Not    siu-e 


53 

34 

5 

8 


4.  The  way  things  look  now,  the  federal 


7X 

25 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS    PANEL 

12.  President  Ford  says  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Cambodia  will  fall  In  a  few  weeks 
if  it  doesn't  receive  an  additional  222  million 
doU.ars  In  military  and  economc  aid  from 
the  United  States.  Do  you   think  Congreaa 
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I  In   percent]  Mr.  Mineta.  I  think  there  Is  a  lack  of  We  also' asked  "How  much  confidence  do 

Tes 23  recognition   on   the  part   of  the   President  you  have  In  the  ability  of  Congress  to  Im- 

No .._    eg  that  he  has  been   there  since  the  9th  of  prove  the  economy?" 

Not  sure 8  August.  The  Congress  has  only  been  there  ■  The  response  was  not  all  that  much  dlf- 

13.  Some  people  say  that  if  we  continue  ■'''^ce  the  14th  of  January.  ferent:  High  conHdence.  35  per  cent;  low 
to  support  Israel,  we  rl.=k  being  cut  off  from  "^"^""^  Aboureek.  He  is  one  man  and  wo  confidence,  62  per  cent  and  not  sure,  3  per 
Arab  oil.  If  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  '"■';^^  Democrats  in  the  Senate.  cent. 

have  to  choose,  which  of  the  two  would  you  •  p  lator  Hart.  I  think  it  is  nothing  short  of  And  the  final  question  asked:  "Durinf;  the 

think  was  more  Important  .  .  .  guaranteeing  »'''iS'^ulO"s  that  the  Democrats  have   been  next  year  do  you  think  the  economy  win  get 

the  security  of  Israel   or  guaranteeing  our  *        ^°  '■°'"*'  "P  ^''*^  *  proposal.  better,  get  worse,  or  stay  about  the  sam-?" 

supplies  of  ArabLin  oil?  ^"'-  Bradhmas.  This  is  my  17th  year  in  Con-  The  results:  Better,  34  per  cent   stay  the 

(In    percent  I  ^J'^'^  ""'^  ""'^"^  '^"^  *  Congress  been  so  pro-  same,  37  per  cent;   get  worse,  26  per  cent, 

r,„r,r,f«„i„„  T        ,.             ,.                           .«  ductivc  in  six  weeks  during  that  time.  and  not  sure.  3  per  cent. 

Gu^an  ee  nl  olT  sunoUe'"^  ^ "—    4?  Scn,.tor  Bhrto:..  The  Democrats  do  have  a  I  would  like'^to  start  thi,  discussion  bj 

Not  sure                 suppUeo.... 41  program.  We  are  going  to  pass  it.  We  will  put  asking  you  gentlemen  this:  Only  26  per  cent 

i^oi  bure 19  it  on  the  President's  desk.  It  will  be  a  better  of   the   people   in   this   country   think   that 

14.  The  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union  Piosram  than  President  Ford's  program.  It  things  are  going  to  get  v/orao  next  year.  Do 
ha-.e  already  agreed   to  some  reduction  of  '^  ^  blueprint  for  disaster.  you  agree? 

nuclear   weapons.   Do   you   favor   or   oppose  ^^'"-  Kikeh.  Good  evening.  What  you  have  Congressman  Reuss,  let's  start  with  you. 

further   strategic   arms   limitations?  J"st  seen   is  a  famUiar  sight,  that  of  the  Mr.  Reuss.  Yes,  I  think   things  will  get 

[In   percent!  Amerlc.in  two-party  political  system  at  work,  better.  I  think  the  main  reason  they  will 

Favor «g  In  this  case  with  a  Repxiblican  President  and  get  better  is  that  Congress  Is  moving  and 

Oppose II.IIIIIIII     26  '"^""'^■■s  ol  P  Democratic  Congress  going  at  I  think  there  is  still  a  hope  that  the  Presl- 

Not  sure '     "'"'"       g  each  other.  dent    and    Congress    can    get    together   and 

15.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  fol-  Under   our    unique    political    system    the  that  woiild  be  the  best  thing  of  all. 

lowing  statement:  "As  a  gesture  of  friend-  P'""'*'  ^"  Power  is  the  party  which  holds  the  Ms.  Ma'-kin.  Mr.  Ullman.  our  poll  Indicates 

ship  to  Communist  China,  we  should  break  ^'"'e   House.   Whether  or   not   that  party  the  tremendous  lack  of  confidence  that  peo- 

off  relations  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  commands  a  majority  In  the  Congress.  Ours  pie  have  in  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 

NationalLst  Chinese  on  Formosa.'  '^  °"^  °^  ^^^  ^^^  Democratic  governments  In  gress  really  understanding  and  being  able  to 

Jin    nerrenti  which  It  is  possible  for  the  Chief  Executive  do  something  about  the  economy.  A  feeling 

„^                       I        V  »'-«:"'' I  to  belong  to  a  minority  party.  Without  a  I  have  had  myself  in  watching  the  Congress. 

Yes 16  majority,  any  President  has  trouble  getting  Do  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 

«o 67  his  programs  passed  Into  law  and  if  the  op-  and   Means   Committee,  really  believe  that 

Not  sure _^_.._ 17  position  constitutes  a  huge  overriding  major-  rou  know  what  is  wiong  with  the  economy 

16.  The  President  says  that  Democrats  in  '''^''  ^^^  President  is  faced  with  the  threat  of  In  this  country? 

Congress  have  interfered  in  our  foreign  pol-  ^  innaway  Congress.  Mr.  Ullman.  I  think  we  have  come  to  a 

icy.  Do  you  agree?  '^^^  party  in  power  speaks  with  one  voice,  time  when  the  Congress  must  reassume  some 

11,1    DcrcentI  t-^e  President's,  but  the  opposition  has  many  real    leadership   in   answering  some  of   the 

-p.„„                      I        »^          1  voices— governors,  party  leaders,  and  espe-  difficulties  of  the  country.  We  are  not  going 

res 39  dally  members  of  Congress.  to  get  out  of  this  unless  we  form  some  kind 

Vni-'R.'ir^ ,2  '^^^^   ^   *^*   Rayburn    Room   inside    the  of  a  new  partnership  in  government  whereby 

bure 17  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Congress  has  a  much  fuller  input  Into 

17.  President  Ford  and  the  Democratic  "-  ""^  ^^""^  '"  ^^'^  historic  room  at  the  Capitol  the  solution  area  and  finds  some  accom- 
majority    in    Congress    frequently    disagree  ^*'**  ^^^  News  is  bringing  you  another  in  a  modation  with  the  Administration. 

about  how  to  solve  the  major  problems  that  continuing  series  of  programs  we  have  pre-  I   think   the  Congress  is  prepared   to  do 

confront  the  nation.  Do  you  think  this  dis-  "rented  periodically  since  1962,  programs  de-  that.  I  think  that  this  is  a  new  Congi-ess. 

agreement  Is  good  for  the  country  or  bad  signed  to  examine  the  views  of  the  party  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  assume  a  lot 

for  the  country?  which  currently  constitutes  the  opposition,  more  leadership  and  responsibility  and  come 

[In   percent!  ^^^^  ^"'^  "^  tonight  are  ten  Democratic  up  with  a  lot  more  tough  answers  for  the 

Good                                                                    41  leaders  of  the  94th  Congress.  Here  to  talk  country  than   the  Congress  has  ever  done 

Bad II-II'II                        I"     61  •''■'^o"*  'lie  major  problems  facing  the  nation,  before. 

Not  sure.mrrm""                                 '      s  '^■^"■^  they  think  should  be  done  about  those  Ms.  Mackin.  But  the  question  really  is  do 

problems  and  how  they  size  up  the  Republi-  we  know  what  Ls  wrong  with  this  economy? 

The    National   Broadcasting   Company  '  ^^'^  Administration  of  President  Ford.  First  they  say  inflation,  then  they  say  r"e- 

Presents  the  Loyal  Opposition  ^"  °^^^^  words,  the  viewpoint  of  the  Loyal  cession,  then  they  say  stagflation,  slumpfla- 

1000  o'clock  Dm    EDST  <;iindav  \T«rPh  9  Opposition.                                    \  tlon.  What  is  wrong  with  this  economy' 

10.00  o  Clock  p.m.,  EDST,  Sunday.  March  2.  We  are  going  to  start  tonight  with  a  discus-  Mr.   Ullman.   I   think   it   would   be   pre- 

Panel  1    The  Economv  Senator  Edmund  •'^'pnby  these  members  cf  the  loyal  opposition  sumptuous  for  anybody  to  know  all  of  the 

M.TfJi!   ,Vt-.\  .   il    -      ^/  °^"*i?'  Edmund  of  the  problem  most  Americans  believe  to  be  answers,  but  I  think  we  know  generally  what 

fwL       'Se'se^tatfve"  Al   m,man'^<Or?v  "*"  """''  ""P"'^'^"*  f'^'^l^g  the  nation  today,  the  problems  are.  The  short-term  problem 

SreUntat^vTBrock  Adams  7w^h  >  ^       ^^ '  ''''J'°^'S»  ?i  ^  ^™"^'«^  ^'°''°'^^  *»^«1^  ^^^  ''  ''^'^^»'°'y  th«  °»«  o^  recession.  We  have  to 

Panel    2^    Fnfr^v-    R«n^tL*^^^^^^          f  produced  both  excessive  inflation  and  soar-  go  to  that  issue,  but  we  are  not  going  to 

mt?.    f^„o^  r«"    ^  '**^',  '^°5°   ^''i^T  Ing  "nemployment.  get  out  of  that  Issue.  We  are  not  loinl  to 

Repre^n1l?iv^Jame^'r"eht'  ?e,  f    '^"'^ '  ,  ''"'"  '"^  *^^  ^°"'  "^  ""^  ^''^  "^  '»'-^'="-^"°  ^"'^  *"^^^^'«  ""'^'^^  *«  face  up  to  's omi  of 

pln^i^  Jor»w  T>^f!!     J       ;^'   ^  "^'^^  ^""^  "'^'^  ^^'^  the  conduct  of  Ameri-  the  long-term  problems,  and  the  long-term 

Mc^vern      (sl!')       °enl  or     D^k     !^lf^  Tf "  "'"'^''  '"'''''■  ^''^  "°^  ^°  *=*'•'  ^''°"*  ''^°^'"'^^  "''^^""^'^  "'^  ^'^^'Ky  ^^^  '"Action 

rio«^?-    HPn™ ; « .  r.l    n?L  o   1%  ^^,  "'^  economy  are  Representative  Henry  Reuss.  and  in  the  process  of  resolving  the  short-term 

/wiTt       ^^P"^^^"^^*'^^    Clement    Zablocki  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee:  problem  of  recession  we  must  find  answers 

TniBr„io„-oH  K„.  T^^     >      T,..        ^  .^     .  R'^Presentative  Al  Ullman,  Chairman  Of  the  for  the  long-term  problems  and  I  think  that 

MacklnSlcherer  of  NBC  News'  ^''^^'^'^'^^  «°"^,  ^a^s  and  Means  Committee;  Repre-  we  do  have  a  fairly^good  understanding  of  the 

Annot/m^p     "A   i:u.^f^    «  n         ^  „  .,  scntatlve  Brock  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  new  problem  if  we  just  have  the  courage  to  move 

Amprw"  <^i^.„  u      ^  wT.^.^"!'"^  ^''^^^^  """'"^  ^"''e^t  committee,  and  Senator  Edwto  out  and  face  up  to  the  Issues. 

ms  tfme  w  fl  not^hrhrolL<.=.°  t     f,!*"  rl  ^'"'^'^-  ^bairman  of  the  new  Senate  Budget  Mr.  Kiker.  Senator  Muskie,  there  mu.t  be 

h^  i^fn  r«iLH,!,„H  ,*"^°f^'=»^*  tonight.  It  Committee,  and  Joining  me  In  the  question-  5.000  more  Americans  becoming  jobless  with 

Sxm^v    A^n  l7th    Tn  H,  ,!,.^'"f  ""T.  "."  Ji'^'  Catherine  Mackin,  who  is  the  NBC  News  every  passhig  week.  Is  unemploj^nent  go  ng 

thK  cnpM^i^nln,^!^'               ^  '*^*'  *°"'^^*  '^  Correspondent     in    the    Senate,     and    Ray  to  hit  and  exceed  20  per  cent  this  year? 

Sdent  Po?D    Wh«t  n,..  «»»H   ,           ,  ^^  «""  "^  ^°^  ^^"^'^  '''^^  <=°^'"^  *^^  House  In  other  words,  are  we  going  to  have  a  true 

f>,oT  tlf^            .              ^  "^^"^  "^  ^  P'*"  of  Representatives.  old-fashioned   depression    in   this   country 

can    and  i^pTS".  .^,f  c^T" ^  on.   if  they  NBC  has  conducted  a  special  poll  for  this  Senator  MuskiJ!  That  is  the  danger  and  I 

fnnv  ni^H^to    T               n,**"*,"  ^""^  ^^P*"  P^S'^'"-  «  is  a  nationwide  poll.  It  was  con-  think  that  question  pinpoints  the  problem 

hnt^,.m  i  .  \,    *"  ''■"J^^  ^°  cooperate,  ducted  by  telephone  on  February  27th  and  in  response  to  Cathy's  qriestion.        ^ 

«^,h  ?.,!^     %     ^r'^  something  to  cooperate  28th.  In  other  words,  just  a  few  days  ago.  You  know  in  respect  to  the  long-term  prob- 

v.ith  and  so  far  they  have  not  come  up  with  1576  adults  were  interviewed  and  before  we  lems,  and  they  are  serious,  I  don't  think  we 

anything  where  they  are  in  agreement,  so  begin  our  discussion  let's  take  a  look  at  .some  in  this  country  have  any  doubt  we  can  handle 

"I'l  I  T  fl.  ?  T^*^^  °°^''^  *°  P"'^'^^  """^  P'''"  °^  '*"*  ^^'"°^  *^®>'  ^'"^  to  say.  them  once  we  are  strong  economically,  and 

*  i»^J.i    ??            ^"^  equitable-  One  question  we  asked  was.  "How  much  right  now  the  two  principal  problems  are 

„.,H T,!f.  K^'t^*''^-  ^V^^  ^^  P'*"'  ''  ^^'^  ^«"«<J«'«^*  «lo  yo"  have  in  President  Ford's  unemployment  and  an  economy  slide  that 

and  equitable.  It  Is  neither.  ability  to  Unprove  the  economy?"  threatens  to  take  ur  to  that  1a«i    t  rton-t 

senator  Bavh.  It  wasn't  until  the  middle  The  respoLe  was.  high  confidence.  30  per  Ihlnfwe  need  to  go  4rouS  th^t  e^^^^^^^ 
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I  think  with  the  policies  the  Congress  is 
developing  and  indeed  with  the  cooperation 
wliich  the  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  give,  that  we  can  meet  this  diallenge; 
t!iat  we  can  stop  this  down  slide  and  then 
equip  ourselves  to  deal  with  the  long-term 
problems  which  as  Congressman  Ullman  has 
said  are  very  serious  and  they  iDciude  energy. 
I  think  really  the  dilTerence  between  tlie 
P»re.sldent  and  the  Congress  is  a  question  of 
timing.  When  do  you  deal  with  tlie  long-term 
problems?  How  do  you  deal  with  the  short- 
term  problems?  And  the  short-term  ones 
are  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  dan- 
geroiis  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ScHERER.  Congressman  Adams.  I  would 
like  to  put  a  qviestion  to  you  as  the  new  head 
ot  the  House  Budget  Committee  and  perhaps 
also  put  the  same  question  to  Senator  Muskie, 
the  head  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

For  the  first  time  you  are  about  to  come 
up  with  your  own  budget  proposals  as  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  proposals.  You 
will  liave  these,  I  am  told,  by  May,  perhaps 
April.  Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  your 
budget  proposals  will  be  more  stimulative  to 
the  economy  than  the  Presidents  proposals? 
Mr.  Adams.  Yes.  I  think  the  Congress  will 
come  forth  with  a  more  stimulative  budget  In 
the  tax  area.  I  think  we  will  phase  In  the 
energy  program  because  the  President's  pro- 
posal can  have  a  very  bad  inflationary  eff'ect 
as  well  as  shifting  consuming  power  out  of 
the  general  public  hito  the  oil  or  energy  sec- 
tor, so  we  will  phase  that  in  more  slowly. 

I  think  we  will  also  take  the  position  that 
during  this  period  of  time  we  must  stimulate 
the  economy  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  out 
of  recession  and  looking  at  the  years  '76,  '77, 
'78,  toward  a  balanced  budget,  so  that  we  do 
not  continue  an  inflationary  spiral.  So  we 
have  a  pretty  good  handle  on  it — in  answer 
to  Cathy's  question — on  where  we  want  to  go 
as  compared  with  where  the  President  wants 
to  go. 

He  is  following  the  old  "Let's  let  the  reces- 
sion run  and  bottom  out,"  free  market  type 
approach.  His  basic  approach  to  the  budget 
this  time,  for  example,  is  not  really  stimu- 
lative. If  you  look  at  his  figures  of  what  he 
proposes  as  a  deficit  and  take  Just  where  we 
are  today,  the  difference  is  only  about  $2 
billion  between  the  two. 

So  I  think  that  we  will  probably  reject 
great  portions  of  his  energy  package,  which 
involves  taxation  and  moving  of  funds  within 
the  budget  and  that  we  will  stimulate  more 
and  probably  not  take  money  from  the  old 
people  and  from  the  federal  employees,  which 
takes  It  out  of  the  consuming  stream. 

Mr.  Kiker.  Speaking  of  taxes,  let's  go  back 
to  the  NBC  poll  for  Just  a  minute.  Another 
question  we  asked  in  this  poll  was  this: 
Tlie  way  things  look  now,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  be  $50  billion  in  ilie  red  next  year. 
Under  the  circumstances,  do  you  think  there 
should  be  a  tax  reduction? 

The  answer:  Yes.  55  per  cent;  no,  37  per 
cent;  not  sure,  8  per  cent. 

Next  question  asked  is  this:  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  refund  12  per  cent  of  your 
1974  Income  tax.  The  Democrats  in  Congress 
propose  to  refund  10  per  cent  of  your  1974 
income  tax,  up  to  $200,  with  the  larger  bene- 
fits going  to  poorer  people.  Which  of  these 
two  tax  cuts  would  you  be  more  likely  to 
favor? 

Democrats*  tax  cut.  81  per  cent;  the  Pres- 
idents  tax  cut,  11  per  cent;  not  sure.  8  per 
cent. 

And  so  It  would  appear,  gentlemen,  that 
the  American  public  likes  your  idea  better, 
al  least  in  this  Instance. 

Ms.  Mackin.  Mr.  Ullman,  on  that  question, 
let  me  ask  you  this:  The  American  public 
seems  to  like  what  the  Democrats  are  offer- 
ing but  are  the  Democrats  really  in  agree- 
ment, or  is  this  just  sort  of  a  facade  we  have 
seen,  the  announcement  this  week  that  you 
all  have  a  program?  Do  you  really  agree  on 
what  the  approach  should  be? 


Mr.  Ullman.  Well,  I  think  that  the  Demo- 
crats generally  agree  in  the  direction  that 
we  should  go.  I  think  we  obviously  must 
differ  in  the  application. 

I  leel.  for  instance,  much  more  strongly 
tlian  some,  that  we  must  find  some  hard 
answei-.s  to  the  energy  problem  before  we  can 
really  find  ihe  right  answers  to  the  economic 
problem. 

But  these  are  differences  In  degree  and  not 
really  in  direction.  I  think  wo  are  all  agreed 
that  the  President's  energy  program  that 
would  impose  Import  fees  that  would  put 
an  inHatlonary  bulge  into  the  economy  is  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  energy  problem.  And 
so  we  have  an  alternative  that  we  are  in  the 
prores.s  of  developing.  Some  of  us  would  like 
to  have  a  touglier  energy  approach;  others 
less  tough,  but  I  think  it  is  mainlv  an  issue 
of  when  you  phase  it  in.  and  I  think  that  the 
Democrats  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
direction  we  are  going  and  in  the  legislative 
process  we  are  going  to  work  out  our 
differences. 

Wiien  we  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  facing  up  to  the 
energy  issue.  It  probably  will  be  a  little 
tougher  than  some  will  want,  but  I  think 
that  the  Congress  should  have  that  alter- 
native: we  should  bring  It  to  the  floor  and 
in  the  normal  traditional  legislative  arena 
we  should  make  that  decision. 

Senator  Muskif.  Could  I  add  something  to 
that  very  briefly? 

The  Issue  you  are  developing  with  your 
question  is  what  is  done  with  respect  to 
overriding  the  President's  veto  on  his  energy 
package,  because  if  we  do  not  override,  if 
we  do  not  override  and  if  there  is  no  com- 
promise of  his  original  energy  goals,  then  we 
will  be  committed  in  addition  to  an  economic 
policy  and  that  economic  policy  is  geared  in 
the  direction  of  more  recession  and  more  un- 
employment. So  that  decision  is  critical.  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  that  kind  of  a  confronta- 
tion and  reach  a  compromise  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  that  is  the  key  issue. 

Now.  If  we  could  override  his  veto,  then  we 
can  move  in  the  direction  of  the  kind  of 
stimulative  tax  policy  that  Congressman 
Ullman  and  Congressman  Adams  are  speak- 
ing about.  But  that  is  the  key  issue  and  the 
economic  policy  adopted  in  "this  session  of 
the  Congress  may  well  depend  upon  what 
happens  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Kirk.  Will  Rogers  once  said.  "I  don't 
belong  to  any  regular,  organized  political 
party.  I  am  a  Democrat." 

My  question  is,  can  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate  get  together,  first 
among  themselves  in  each  House  and  then 
finally  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  program, 
an  alternative  program  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Reuss.  We  not  only  can,  but  we  have. 
We  have  done  it  in  the  last  few  days  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Pastore  and  Con- 
gressman Jim  Wright.  We  have  a  coherent 
program,  a  program  that  differs  markedly 
from  the  President's.  Our  tax  program  is 
beamed  more  at  moderate  income  and  low 
income  people.  It  would  give  them  the  most 
of  the  benefits  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
gong  to  spend  more  and  help  the  economy 
more.  Ours  does  more  about  housing.  Ours 
does  something  about  getting  the  very  high 
Interest  rates  down.  Ours  comes  to  grips  with 
energy  without  plunging  the  economy  into 
a  depression.  So  we  think  we  have  put  some- 
thing together. 

My  only  regret  is  that  we  didn't  do  it  six 
months  ago.  We  should  have.  The  public  is 
quite  right  In  not  giving  us  straight  A's. 
I  hope  they  will  think  better  of  us  when  we 
have  done  our  Job. 

Mr.  ScHERER.  You  said  the  other  day  In 
your  talk  on  the  tax  bill  that  the  speed  of 
the  tax  bill  was  almost  as  important  as  its 
amount.  In  the  meantime,  the  House  has 
attached  the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  we  all  know  means  some  delay  in 


the  Senate.  Suppose  it  is  delayed  more  than 
two  weeks.  How  much  damage  will  that  do 
to  the  stimulation  that  the  tax  bill  is  meant 
to  bring? 

Mr.  Ullman.  I  think  It  would  create  some 
real  problems.  I  am  hopeful  at  this  point 
that  it  won't  involve  that  much  delay. 

As  you  know,  I  opposed  putting  the  deple- 
tion matter  on  the  tax  bill  because  I  felt 
it  should  go  out  there  immediately,  go  out 
straight  and  clean,  giving  a  signal  to  the 
economy  and  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  is  responsible.  The  House  chose  to 
put  ihe  matter  on  the  bill.  I  think  It  will 
have  to  stay  in  some  form.  We  will  have  to 
worlc  out  a  compromise.  I  have  already  talked 
to  the  Senators.  I  think  we  can.  All  of  us,  I 
think  now  are  working  together  to  try  and 
find  a  way  out  of  this  problem  so  we  can  In 
fact  involve  the  minimum  of  delay  and  I 
thin!:  v.e  can  and  I  think  It  Is  terribly  im- 
portant that  we  get  this  In  place  in  May  so 
that  by  May  the  first  the  checks  are  starting 
to  roll  on  the  rebates  and  that  the  withhold- 
ing tax  can  be  lu  place  so  that  the  take  home 
pay  ol  the  American  people  Is  higher.  This  is 
an  excellent  package.  It  is  geared  to  the  low 
and  middle  brackets;  it  is  the  right  size  for 
the  American  economy  and  I  think  it  must 
get  in  place  and  somehow  we  will  find  the 
answers. 

Ms.  Mackin.  Congressman  Reuss,  what  the 
Congress  is  talking  about  now  and  what  the 
President  Is  talking  about  doing  for  the  econ- 
omy, isn't  this  what  is  traditionally  called 
tinkering  with  the  economy  in  the  Tlenzlen 
theory? 

Mr.  Redss.  I  don't  know  what  a  more  fun- 
damental or  radical  solution  would  be.  It 
is  true  that  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans operate  within  a  so-called  private 
free  enterprise  system  and  there  aren't  any 
big  governmental  takeovers  proposed  by  any- 
one, although  there  is  some  talk  about  taking 
o\er  private  corporations  that  can't  make  a 
go  of  it  by  themselves,  an  Idea  that  I  am  not 
always  sure  Is  so  good. 

But  within  the  system  I  think  that  our 
Democratic  program  is  more  than  tinkering. 
It  is  tinkering  with  it  in  the  sense  perhaps 
that  FDR  tinkered  with  it.  but  most  people 
think  he  did  a  pretty  good  Job  by  the  time 
he  was  through. 

Mr.  Ullman.  Let  me  follow  up  on  what 
Henry  has  said.  If  you  look  at  the  deficit  we 
have  proposed  by  the  President  now  of  about 
$50  billion,  you  can  use  a  rule  of  thumb  that 
as  unemployment  rises  you  pay  out  about  S.2 
billion  worth  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  you  lose  about  $14  billion  worth  of 
tax  receipts.  So.  as  you  look  at  that  deficit, 
you  have  got  almost  all  of  the  deficit  In- 
volved in  an  unemployment  rise  from  five 
per  cent  to  eight  per  cent  in  the  last  two 
years.  Now,  what  that  poll  Indicates  to  me  is 
that  the  American  public  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  faster  you  can  get  the  economy 
moving  again  out  of  the  recession,  you  can 
begin  to  drop  that  deficit  and  therefore  they 
want  more  stimulus  so  that  they  are  going 
back  to  v.-ork  and  the  Democratic  program  is 
aimed  at  the  consuming  stream,  more,  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  where  the  energy 
panel  I  am  sure  will  comment  on  this  later, 
we  are  not  pulling  the  money  out  of  the 
consuming  stream  by  raising  oil  prices — de- 
regulation— arid  by  raising  prices  through  an 
additional  tax  per  barrel  of  oil.  These  have 
to  mesh  together  so  that  the  people  see  that 
as  the  economy  moves  we  have  finally  got 
a  chance  to  have  the  revenues  available  so 
that  that  budget  begins  to  come  closer  to 
balance  you  dont  have  a  long-term  inflation- 
ary .stream. 

Mr.  Kiker.  Senator  Muskie.  yo\i  are  the 
head  of  the  new  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
Isn't  It  true— we  keep  talking  about  a  $50 
billion  budget  deficit.  Isn't  it  true  that  if 
you  pas.sed  all  of  the  Democratic  programs 
that  have  been  proposed  that  you  would  have 
a   budget   deficit  far  e.xceeding  $50  billion, 
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therefore  contributing  to  more  and  more  In- 
flation? 

Senator  Mlskii.  No,  not  really.  Our  Budget 
Committee  staff  estimate  or  the  spending  in 
'76.  if  this  program  were  passed,  Is  abo\it 
$3S5  billion.  That  Is  about  $5  billion  more 
th.iii  the  Prcbideiit.  And  the  important  thing 
13  ili.it  the  sLlmuliis  Is  more  than  the  $5 
billioa  Uiirereuce.  Because  we  do  not  have 
the  rre&idenfs  energy  ta\cs  which  would 
.  take  $30  to  $50  billion  out  of  the  consumer 
spending  stream,  and  reduce  federal  revenues 
sdditionally  and  increase  unemployment. 
The  President's  program  could  well  produce 
a  ten  per  c3nt  unemployment  rate.  Tlie  $355 
billion  budget  that  is  represented  by^the 
Wright-Pastore  package  would  result  in  un- 
employment moving  down  from  the  7  to  8 
percent  levels  the  Presidents  biidr^et  pro- 
jects, to  6  percent.  That  is  the  difference,  and 
$5  billion  Is  not  the  true  picture. 

Mr.  Reuss.  To  add  to  wliat  Ed  Muskie  has 
Just  said  about  fighting  inflation,  I  think 
the  American  public  are  well  ahead  of  some 
of  the  President's  advisers  on  how  to  do 
that.  I  think  the  American  public  by  those 
polls  you  have  there  correctly  perceives  that 
the  best  way  to  fight  Inflation  is  to  get  this 
economy  moving  forward:  as  It  is  now,  we 
are  only  using  75  percent  of  American  fac- 
tories: we  are  only  using  92  percent  of  Amer- 
ican— the  American  work  force.  If  we  brought 
the  iitilization  of  plants  and  manpower  up, 
we  would  get  lower  unit  costs  and  we  would 
be  fighting  inflation. 

So  I  think  the  public  really  could  well 
replace  some  of  the  Presidents  economic  ad- 
visers. It  would  be  an  Improvement. 

Mr.  KrKER.  Let's  close  this  discus.Mon  by 
going  back  to  take  another  look  now  at  our 
NBC  poll. 

President  Ford  says  we  have  to  find  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  problems  at  the  same 
time  as  we  take  measures  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. Democrats  in  Congress  say  that  we 
should  place  first  priority  on  the  problems 
of  recession  and  Inflation  and  put  off  energy 
problems  until  times  are  better. 

We  asked:  Which  position  is  closer  to  your 
own?  The  Presidents  or  the  Democrats'? 

The  response  was,  the  Democrats'  position, 
65  percent:  the  President's  position.  37  per- 
cent; not  sure.  8  percent. 

So  it  would  appear  most  people  think  the 

approach  by  the  Democrat.s  Is  the  better  one. 

We  will  be  back  with  a  discussion  of  the 

energy  problem  by  members  of  the  Loyal 

Opposition  In  Just  a  moment. 

ENEEGY 

Mr.  KiKER.  Because  of  the  enerjo'  crisis 
which  has  suddenly  confronted  this  nation, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  set  up  special 
sd  hoc  committees. 

With  us  now  to  talk  about  the  work  they 
are  doing  are  Senator  John  Pastore.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
K^iergv:  .Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  one  of 
Its  members,  aiul  Representative  James 
Wrli;ht.  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Energy  Task  Force  in  the  House. 

In  our  NBC  News  Poll  we  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "Which  branch  of  the  government  do 
you  think  is  more  to  blame  for  our  pres- 
ent energy  crisis.  Congress  or  the  White 
House?"  And  the  answer  we  got  was:  The 
White  House.  42  per  cent;  Congress.  36  per 
cent:  not  sure.  22  per  cent. 

We  also  polled  the  public  on  its  opinion 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  place  higher 
tariffs  on  imported  oil  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion: 

•One  of  the  things  President  Ford  wants 
to  do  is  limit  fuel  consumption.  His  plan  Is 
to  ral5?e  the  price  of  fuel  so  people  will  buy 
le^.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a 
plitn?" 

The  response  was  pretty  clear-cut:  Favor, 
only  22  percent;  oppose.  75  percent;  not  sure, 
3  per  cent. 

Now,  Congre-ss  has  pas.^ed  legislation  llm- 
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Itlng  the  President's  power  to  rai.se  fuel 
prices,  but  the  President  says  he  is  going 
to  veto  that  law  probably  some  time  this 
coming  week.  So  we  asked,  "Do  you  think 
liie  Congress  should  override  the  presiden- 
tial veto  or  not?"  And  the  response  was: 
Congress  should  override  the  veto.  64  per 
cent;  should  not  override  the  veto,  29  per 
cent,  and  not  sure,  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Pa.store.  1  suppose  the  most  obvi- 
ous question  to  begin  with  is  this:  Are,  the 
votes  there  to  override  if  tlie  President  does 
\eto  your  bill? 

Senator  Pastop.k.  If  the  vote  we  passed  only 
a  short  while  ago  postponing  it  for  ninety 
days  holds  fast — the  vote  at  the  time  in  the 
Senate  was  66  to  28;  in  the  House  it  was  309 
to  1 14 — wc  would  have  no  trouble. 

But,  as  you  well  know,  quite  a  lobby- 
irg  campaign  li.is  been  afoot.  Many  Senators. 
as  I  understand  it.  have  been  approached 
to  change  their  vote  and  it  all  depends  on 
what  influence  the  President  has  had  in  that 
direction. 

Now.  I  would  hope  that  we  wouldn't  get  to 
that  poijit.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  la.st  Friday  we 
were  invited  down  to  the  White  House  and 
we  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  President;  we 
stayed  there  for  about  an  hour  and  15  min- 
utes and  a  suggestion  was  made.  I  believe  I 
made  the  suggestion  that  he  should  hold 
otr  on  the  .second  dollar  which  would  be  im- 
posed on  March  1,  hold  off  on  the  April  1 
dollar  and  hold  off  on  decontroling  old 
petroleum  and  he  said  he  would  take  that 
under  advisement  and  he  would  notify  the 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Mansfield  on  Monday,  and 
I  would  hope  by  that  time  that  he  would 
have  held  off  on  this  further  Imposition 
and  tliat  we  could  hold  olf  on  either  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  override  or  sustain  the 
veto.  Because,  I  have  always  maintained  that 
confrontation  will  not  solve  this  problem. 
It  is  a  problem  where  we  have  to  be  wedded 
together,  have  a  real  marriage  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative;  get  on  with 
doing  the  peoples  businesij  and  come  out  ol 
this  me.ss. 

Mr.  KiKER.  Si)  you  are  not  going  to  have 
a  showdown  at  the  O.K.  Corral  after  all? 

Senator  Pastore.  We  may  not  have  pro- 
vided he  tells  us  tomorrow  he  is  not  going 
to  impose  liie  second  dulUir  and  tlie  third 
dollar. 

Mr.  ScuKRFB.  Congressman  Wright,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  the  President  Is 
going  to  hold  off;  that  he  won't  propose  a 
second  and  third  dollar.  That  represents  for 
him  a  sizeable  compromise.  What  compromise 
are  you  Democrats  willing  to  make  in  return? 
What  do  you  see? 

Mr.  Wricht.  Ray.  I  can  see  a  number  of 
very  reasonable  accommodations  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  Jointly  could  make. 
For  one  thhig.  our  program  doesn't  limit 
\\hat  Congress  can  do  for  that  program. 
Senator  Pastore 's  group  and  the  group  I  work 
with  In  the  House  put  together.  There  can  be 
superimposed  upon  that  additional  Initia- 
tives. I  think  we  can  meet  the  President 
half-way  as  w;>.s  suggested  by  the  earlier 
panel.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  deple- 
tion allowances  I  think  most  of  us  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  depletion  allowances  for  the 
major  oil  companies,  but  perhaps  for  the 
independents,  the  smnll  ones,  the  people 
who  have  to  go  out  and  find  this  energy,  we 
can  exempt  them. 

I  think  surely  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
nn  accommodation  of  some  sort  vrith  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  who  want  very  much  to  relax 
clean  air  standards.  We  want  to  keep  those 
reasonable  standards  intact,  but  we  think 
we  can  find  some  reasonable  ways  to  accom- 
modate the  desires  of  those  who  want  to  see 
us  convert  more  electric  power  plants  and 
other  big  plants  to  the  use  of  coal,  of  which 
we  have  got  two  or  three  or  four  hundred 
years'  supply,  rather  than  natural  gas,  which 
is  running  out. 


We  can  do  that  perhaps  by  saying  to  a  fac- 
tory that  would  convert  and  would  comply 
faithfully  with  those  EPA  requirements  for 
clean  air  that  exist  at  the  time  it  ptits  up 
these  millions  of  dollars,  that  we  would  give 
them  maybe  eight  years  as  a  grace  period  to 
amortize  that  investment  before  we  Just  ar- 
bitrarily came  in  and  Imposed  stricter  limi- 
tations upon  them. 

Mr.  KiKER.  Just  a  few  months  ago  we  Vvcre 
pajirg  SI. 80  a  barrel  for  oil.  Now  we  are  pay- 
ing $11  a  barrel  nnd  under  President  Ford's 
plan  we  would  be  paying  at  lea.st  $12  a  barrel. 
C;;n  the  American  economy  stand  S12  a 
b.irrcl  oil  and  v.iiat  sort  of  programs  are  the 
Deniocrais  putthig  forward  to  first  of  all 
alluw  oi.r  economy  to  stand  it.  or  to  bring  the 
price  of  oil  down  and  make  us  self-sufficient 
in  energy?  What  are  we  gonig  to  do  about 
liiat? 

Senator  T.vlxjadi  i:.  Tlie  Democrats  In  the 
Huu.se  and  the  Senate  o.erwhelmlngly  agreed 
wc  can  not  ration  a  product  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  It. 

Nuw.  this  energy  crisis  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  has  ever  confronted 
our  country.  We  spent  for  imported  energy 
l.isl  year  about  $25  billion.  There  Is  no  way 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  we  can  earn 
tlie  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  It. 

Nov/,  we  don't  think  the  way  to  ration  it 
is  to  make  the  price  higher.  We  think  there 
are  two  ways  of  approaching  it.  No.  1  is  the 
short-range  solution.  That  means  to  con- 
serve more  energy  and,  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  on  parallel 
ground  there.  The  President  wants  to  con- 
serve energy.  The  Congress  wants  to  conserve 
energy.  He  wants  to  conserve  it  by  raising 
the  price.  The  Democrats  In  the  Congress 
don't  follow  that  line  because  we  think  it 
would  be  destructive  to  the  economy,  would 
increase  inflation  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
per  cent,  so  you  are  talking  about  almost  a 
trillion  and  a  half  dollar  economy.  That 
means  30  to  60  billion  dollars  a  year. 

It  would  raise  unemployment — we  al- 
ready have  too  high  a  level.  It  would  be 
much  higher  than  that.  Now,  short-range, 
v.e  want  to  create  an  energy  board  with  full 
authority  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary In  the  field  of  conservation  and  in  the 
field  of  allocation,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
to  the  field  of  rationing.  But  that  would 
be  a  last  resort. 

Now,  about  half  the  gasoline  used  In  the 
United  States  of  America  is  used  for  pleas- 
ure. That  is  the  source  that  we  should  zero 
In  on  Immediately  in  our  conservation 
measures.  There  are  many  ways  you  can  do 
It.  We  proposed  to  give  the  Energy  Board 
full  authority  to  do  so.  Rigid  enforcement 
of  tlie  65-mlle  speed  limit.  Close  your  filling 
stations  on  weekends  to  cut  out  some  of 
your  joy  riding.  Cancel  your  courtesy  cards 
where  people  buy  gasoline  on  credit  and 
don't  pay  for  it  until  lat^.  Those  and  other 
things.  Long-range,  we  will  create  this  En- 
ergy Board.  Create  a  trust  fund  authorized 
to  spend  $5  billion  a  year  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KiKER.  You  were  talking  about  ra- 
tioning and  that  Is  one  of  the  questions  we 
asked  in  our  NBC  News  poll.  It  Is  another 
obvious  way  to  cut  the  consumption  of  fuel 
so  we  asked  this  question:  "How  would  you 
feel  about  rationing?  Would  you  favor  It  or 
oppose  It?"  And  the  answer  Is,  favor,  42  per 
cent;  opposed,  55  per  cent;  not  sure,  3  per 
cent. 

I  suppose  I  would  ask  yoti  now,  do  you 
think  if  it  came  down  to  it,  would  the  Amer- 
ican people  accept  gas  rationing? 

Senator  Pastore.  Not  at  this  point,  you 
.see,  because  it  Isn't  the  paucity  of  the  prod- 
uct. Today  It  Is  the  price.  We  are  getting 
the  gasolhie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
a  campaign  only  a  short  while  ago  by  the 
big  oil  companies  encouraging  their  gasoline 
stations  to  dispose  of  the  gasoline  that  they 
had   because  they  bad  so  much   Inventory 
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stock.  Now.  we  realize  that  we  have  to  pro- 
mote and  accomplish  independence  and  we'd 
like  to  do  it  by  1985.  whereby  we  could 
reduce  it  in  half  from  20  per  cent,  the  re- 
liance, d.j>wn  to  10  per  cent.  But  as  far  as 
r.itlonlpg  at  this  point,  it  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  public.  The  ptiblic  hasn't  had 
the  education  a.s  to  the  criticality. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  surprised 
e.t  all  at  that  poll.  If  you  had  read  my  mail, 
rou  would  ha'.-e  had  the  same  poll.  Exactly 
the  same  poll,  becau.se  we  go  back  home  and 
feel  tlxe  pulse  of  tiie  people.  We  don't  .sit  it\ 
the  cabinet  room  and  decide  how  the  people 
feci  about  this  and  how  the  people  feel 
about  that.  And  when  anybody  wants  a  job. 
they  don't  write  to  the  President:  they  write 
to  us. 

Mr.  KtKta.  President  Ford  and  you  agrcs 
a'oout  that.  He  didn't  want  rationing  either. 
Senator  Pastore.  I  know,  but  he  is  asking 
now  for  standby  authority  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  W'e  are  giving  him.  Vou  ask  me 
the  question  wl'l  they  accept  It  now.  The  an- 
swer is  no. 

Senator  Talmadge.  If  we  have  another  Arab 
boycott,  that  might  be  his  las'-resort  meas- 
ure, but  before  we  get  into  rationing  we 
ought  to  exhaust  every  remedy  in  the  field 
of  conservation.  Make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Scherer.  You  Democrats  are  proposing 
a  five  per  cent  a  gallon  rise  in  the  price  of 
gasoline.  Does  anyone  here  think  that  will 
really  discourage  people  from  driving? 

Senator  Pastore.  It  Isn't  meant  to  do  that 
exactly.  That  is  to  build  up  this  trust  fund 
to  be  used  for  conservation.  If  you  get  down 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  to  limit  the  supply 
of  gasoline,  then  yoti  ought  to  get  into 
quotas. 

Mr.  Scherer.  Well,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  going  to  consider  quotas  and 
they  are  also  going  to  consider  a  much 
tougher  program  of  taxes  on  gasoline.  Maybe 
ten  cents  a  year  up  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  Isn't 
It  the  feeling  If  you  are  really  serious  about 
that  you  have  got  to  put  teeth  in  it  and 
adopt  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Wright.  As  John  Pastore  said,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ave  cents  tax  is  not  to  discour- 
age consumption.  We  think  the  way  to  dis- 
courage consumption  is  by  the  elimination 
of  waste,  not  by  the  elevation  of  price.  The 
purpose  of  the  five  cents  tax  is  to  raise  reve- 
nue so  we  can  bring  on  a  whole  lot  faster 
some  of  the  longer-range  developments,  so 
that  we  can  have  a  NASA-like  approach,  put- 
ting a  high  priority  on  coal  gasification 
plants,  for  example,  that  will  take  an  enor- 
motis  amount  of  money. 

The  President  says  we  need  to  have  twenty 
large  coal  gasification  plants  in  operation  in 
the  short  run  future.  The  trouble  is,  each  one 
of  those  is  going  to  cost  about  $800  million, 
so  we  have  got  to  have  some  money  to  stimu- 
late this  kind  of  activity,  together  with  such 
activities  as  helping  our  citizens  better  to 
insulate  their  homes. 

You  can  save  an  astronomical  amount  of 
energy  by  that  means  and  it  is  going  to  take 
money  to  do  it  so  this  is  the  purpose,  so  that 
the  American  public  realize  that  the  taxes 
they  are  paying  by  way  of  energy  taxes  are 
going  to  work  to  build  energy  sufflclencv  so 
that  the  next  decade  will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
Mr.  KiKER.  Senator  Talmadge,  you  were 
talking  about  the  fact  that  we  burn  so  much 
of  our  fuel  for  pleasure.  In  our  NBC  poll  we 
asked  people  what  they  thought  about  the 
President's  proposal  that  Congress  pass  new 
legislation  that  would  relax  clean  air  stand- 
ards for  cars,  but  require  auto  makers  to 
manufacture  new  cars  which  get  better  mile- 
age. Would  you  be  In  favor  of  it,  we  askjd, 
or  would  you  oppose  such  a  move? 

And  they  said,  favor,  71  per  cent;  oppcsed, 
25  per  cent;  not  sure,  4  per  cent. 

Isn't  that  really  one  way  out.  Senator  Tal- 
madge? 
Senator  Talmadge.  Yes,  It  is.  I  will  give 


you  a  personal  illustration.  I  have  a  six  year 
old  Oldsmobile  98  which  I  use  in  Georgia 
when  I  go  home  on  weekends.  I  get  15  miles 
to  the  gallon  on  my  six  year  old  car  that 
is  rather  heavy.  I  have  a  Cutlass  which  is 
the  smallest  car  Oldsmobile  makes,  stip- 
po.=od  to  be  a  cas-saver  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  bought  it.  I  get  12  miles  to  the  fjallon 
on  ihat.  That  is  some  of  t'aese  mandated 
convves^ional  ."-nlutions  to  create  more  garo- 
iine. 

I  think  we  are  feolng  to  hr.ve  lo  relax  tjiat 
and  I  think  the  Congre.--;  will.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  we  h.ive  got  to  f.o  back  and  let 
anyone  pollute  everything  that  he  wants  to, 
but  you  must  have  bala  ii-cd  pio:jian)s  be- 
tvern  emergencies. 

Right  now  the  encrt,y  eniei-gcncy  is  one 
of  the  gravest  that  we  face  and  I  think  we 
can  afford  to  relax  some  of  these  standards 
to  some  degree  on  a  t?mporary  basis,  we 
have  certainly  got  to  get  these  ultllltles  to 
burning  more  ccal  and  we  nuist  tise  coal 
for  boiler  fuel  wherever  we  can. 

We  can  relax  some  of  these  automotive 
standards  that  we  pa!5.sed  very  rapidly  when 
we  didn't  see  an  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  Wright.  You  might  be  interested  in 
another  of  the  initiatives  v.e  have  suggested 
and  this  is  a  combination  excise  tax  and 
rebate  on  new  car  sales  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  buying  public  to  shop  for  more  energy- 
saving  vehicles  and  it  is  a  stimulus  to  the 
automobile  manufacturers  to  build  them. 
It  would  work  roughly  this  way,  that  we 
would  establish  what  the  norm,  the  average 
of  the  new  cars  got  by  way  of  mileage  and 
then  the  car  that  got  less  mileage  perform- 
ance than  that  would  bear  an  excise  tax, 
maybe  up  to  $600  for  the  biggest  gas  guzzler, 
on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Those 
cars  that  got  better  mileage  up  to  the  high- 
est performance  of  the  best  American-built 
car  would  get  a  rebate.  We  wouldn't  try  to 
make  money  off  of  the-  automobile  Industrv. 
It  is  pretty  hard  hit.  What  we  would  try  to 
do  is  to  make  most  citizens  who  want  to 
buy  a  big  gas  guzzler  help  pay  a  rebate  to 
encourage  others  to  shop  for  energv-efficlent 
cars.  We  think  that  would  help  a  lot. 

Mr.  KiKER.  Senator  Pastore,  Id  like  to  ask 
you  one  final  question  and  that  is.  I  guess, 
the  most  important  question  of  all: 

Are  the  Democrats  in  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Ford  going  to  get  together  on  an  energy 
program  they  both  can  agree  on  and  com- 
promise on? 

Senator  Pastore.  I  hope  we  can.  As  I  have 
already  said,  that  Is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  ever  solve  this  problem.  This  name- 
calUng  isn't  doing  anybody  any  good.  I  must 
admit  that  the  President  was  very  gracious 
last  Friday  and  he  listened  to  us.  He  hadn't 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  our  plan  and 
I  am  hopeful. he  will  come  along  and  say, 
"Okay,  let's  sit  down  and  do  this,"  but  as  I 
told  him,  let  us  not  meet  with  a  fait  accom- 
pli. If  you  impose  this  tax  and  insist  upon 
it,  I  mean  that  doesn't  give  us  any  leverage 
at  all  because  the  very  hinge  pin  of  our 
program  Is  the  rejection  of  this  $3  tax,  which, 
as  you  said,  brings  the  price  of  imported 
oil  from  about  $11  up  to  $14.  That  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr.  KiKER.  Thank  yon,  gentlemen.  Tlinnk 
yoti  for  being  with  us  tonight. 

FOREIGN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KiKER.  Any  discussion  of  the  energy 
crisis  must  necessarily  involve  discussion  of 
Arab  oil  suppliers  and  the  Middle  Ea-st,  and 
American  foreign  policy. 

Senator  George  McGovern  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
so  is  Senator  Dick  Clark,  a  relatively  new 
and  Junior  member,  and  Representative 
Clement  Zablockl  Is  the  second  Ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Gentlemen,  on  our  NBC  News  poll  v.e  asked 
this  question:  Some  people  say  that  if  v.e 


continue  to  support  Israel  we  risk  being  cut 
off  from  Arab  oil.  If  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  choose  which  of  the  two 
you  think  was  more  important,  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  Israel  or  guaranteeing  our 
supplies  of  Arab  oil.  which  would  you  choose? 
And  th.e  i espouse  we  got  was,  guarantee 
Israeli  Eecurity.  40  per  cent:  guaranteeing  oil 
supplies,  41  per  cent;  not  sure,  19  per  cer.t. 
Senator  McGovern.  I  would  ask  you,  is  i', 
going  to  come  down  to  that?  Are  we  goin^ 
to  have  to  choose  between  cecuritv  oi  Israel 
R.id  the  supply  of  oil  to  our  own  industrial 
machine? 

Senator  IMcGovr rn.  Mr.  Kiker.  I  don'i  think 
so.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  choice  v.e  face. 
The  American  people  understand  that  it  is 
in  our  interest  that  a  free  and  Independent 
Israel  surUve  in  the  Middle  East  and  I  would 
quickly  add  that  sacrificing  I:>rael  l.s  m 
assurance  of  adequate  supplies  of  oil.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  collapse  of  the  State  of 
Lsrael  which  is  going  to  open  the  way  for 
permanent  guarantees  of  oil  for  the  United 
States.  What  Is  in  our  interest  in  the  Middle 
East  is  to  continue  doing  wlict  Secretary 
Kissinger  is  now  trying  to  do  and  that  is  to 
bring  the  two  sides  together,  to  recognize 
that  there  has  to  be  concessions,  both  on  the 
Arab  side,  and  recognizing  the  right  of  Israel 
to  survive  as  an  hidependent  and  free  coun- 
try and  by  the  same  token  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Israel  recognlzhig  that  the  Pales- 
tinians have  a  right  to  an  existence  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  think  what  American  policy  ought  to 
encourage  is  a  spirit  of  compromise  between 
the  two  sides,  not  trying  to  line  up  the  oil 
interests  against  the  survival  of  an  inde- 
pendent country. 

Ms.  Mackin.  Senator  Clark,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  we  would  ever  go  into 
a  mutual  security  agreement  with  Israel 
whereby  we  would  guarantee  Israel's  secu- 
rity? There  has  been  some  talk  about  that. 
Senator  Clark.  I  don't  think  the  Israelis 
want  that  and  certainly  there  is  no  indica- 
tion the  Arabs  do.  I  think  that  kind  of 
guarantee  would  come  only  after  the  two 
countries.  Israel  and  Egypt,  or  Israel  and 
Syria  as  the  case  may  be,  would  come  to 
some  kind  of  agreement  themselves.  If  they 
were  able  to  come  to  some  negotiated  agree- 
ment, some  kind  of  step  by  step  approach, 
then  It  seems  to  me  after  each  of  those  steps 
are  taken  tliat  it  might  well  be  helpful  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  major  powers  to  come  in  as  a  guarantee 
at  that  point,  but  not  in  and  of  itself. 

Mr.  KiKEx.  Mr.  Zablockl,  I  will  ask  you  the 
unthinkable.  Let's  say  there  is  another  Mid- 
dle East  War  and  let's  say  there  is  another 
Arab  oil  boycott.  Oiur  oil  is  cut  off.  Do  you 
think  that  the  public  pressure  will  build  in 
this  country  for  iw  to  go  in  and  take  it 
over? 

Mr.  Zablockl  No.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
that  the  people  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
balanced  approach  in  the  Middle  East  which 
would  (1)  prevent  a  boycott  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  will  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  have  a  commitment  and  obliga- 
tion to  Israel.  Tliree  Presidents  have  under- 
lined and  have  assured  the  security  o^ 
Israel.  Therefore.  I  think  with  regard  to 
Israel  being  driven  into  the  sea,  we  will  not 
permit  that,  but  I  don't  think  our  public 
for  the  sake  of  oil  would  want  to  have  our 
boys  fight  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
sake  of  Israel. 

Ms.  Mackin.  Is  there  some  reason  we 
should  not  have  an  actual  treaty?  Is  there 
some  reason  the  United  States  should  not 
put  it  on  paper  that  we  are  guaranteeing 
the  survival  of  Israel? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I  think  if  we  put  It  on  paper 
to  that  extent  it  would  further  tend  to  cause 
problems  between  the  Arab  States  and  the 
United  States.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
critical  of  the  United  States  becatise  we  have 
been  tipping,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  toward 
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Israel  much  too  much  and  that  we  don't 
have  a  balanced  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  if  we  have  evidence  that  we  have 
a  balanced  policy  at  the  same  tUne  assuring 
that  we  will  help  Israel  maintain  its  security, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
a  threat  to  the  Arab  States,  I  am  sure  that 
tJie  Arab  States  will  be  ia  a  mood  to  com- 
promise and  negotiate. 

I  tliink  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  hav- 
ing ihe  Middle  Fast  resolved  by  negotiation, 
ilr.  KiKER.  Senator  McGovern,  there  is 
some  talk,  not  ol  war,  to  take  over  oil  rields, 
but  of  a  counter  boycott:  that  the  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  get  together  and 
cease  providing  supplies  and  technicians  and 
the  things  that  we  make  and  grow  to  the 
Arab  countries.  Would  thin  work?  CotJld  this 
work? 

Senator  McGijvKRN.  Mr.  Kiker,  I  tloii't  see 
any  purpose  served  either  for  ourselves  or 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  in  talking  about 
that  kind  of  confrontation  diplomacy.  All 
that  can  do  is  to  inflame  a  very  dangerous 
and  tense  situation  today.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  even  think 
about  committing  American  military  power 
to  a  takeover  of  the  oil  fields.  Those  who 
talk  In  those  terms  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  about  our  long  and  sad  experience 
In  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  were  to  send  Amer- 
ican forces  into  the  ^Uddle  East  for  an  oil 
take-over,  the  first  thing  that  would  happen 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  oil  facilities 
by  the  Arab  governments.  They  have  made 
that  clear.  You  would  set  off  gxierrilla  and 
terrorist  activities  all  across  the  Moslem 
world  to  the  point  where  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  any  outsider  to  travel.  The  whole 
area  would  explode.  We  would  lose  both  the 
oil  and  our  good  name  as  a  country  that 
stands  for  peace. 

Now,  I  think  the  same  thing  e-xtends  to 
this  busine.ss  of  using  economic  boycotts. 
This  Is  not  the  direction  in  which  the  world 
ought  to  be  moving.  The  most  important 
thing  to  the  United  States  and  other  great 
powers  to  do  today  is  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments with  these  developing  countries  eo 
that  they  are  given  a  fair  return  for  the 
raw  materials  that  they  produce  and  in  re- 
tiurn  for  that  we  work  out  reasonable  trad- 
ing arrangements  with  them  but  it  doesn't 
serve  any  purpose  on  either  side  to  talk  about 
threats  and  counter  threats  at  this  st;ige  of 
the  game. 

Mr.  KiKEB.  Speaking  of  Southeast  Asia, 
let's  take  another  look  at  our  NBC  News  poll. 
We  asked  this  question :  President  Ford  says 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  will  fall  in  a 
few  weeks  If  It  doesn't  receive  an  additional 
$222  million  in  military  and  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

Do  you  think  Congress  .should  grant  the 
President's  request  for  tiiis  aid  to  Cambodia 
or  not? 

The  answer  was,  yes,  23  per  cent;  no,  CO  per 
cent;  not  sure,  8  per  cent. 

Senator  McGovem,  it  would  appear  the 
vast  majority  of  American  citizens  appear 
to  agree  with  your  position  on  this  matter. 

Senator  McGovebn.  Well,  Mr.  Kiker,  I  think 
this  demonstrates  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  that  they  woiUd  vote  by  a 
margin  of  three  to  one  against  any  further 
military  .shipments  to  the  government  in 
Cambodia.  All  that  would  accomplish  would 
be  to  prolong  the  agony,  to  prolong  the  kUl- 
ing  and  the  destruction  and  I  might  say  to 
perpetuate  an  actual  starvation  situation 
that  exists  in  Cambodia  today.  I  think  it  Is 
clear  that  the  American  people  undei-stand 
tljat  it  is  not  Cambodia  that  is  about  to  fall. 
Cambodia  Is  going  to  still  be  there  a  thousand 
years  from  now.  What  Is  about  to  fall  is  an 
impopular  and  somewhat  corrupt  govern- 
ment that  no  longer  seems  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  its  own  people  and  no  amount  of 
American  military  shipments  is  going  to  save 
that  situation. 
So  I  think  the  American  people  are  on 
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sound  ground  In  sending  the  Administration 
a  message  that  they  want  at  long  last  this 
expensive  and  inflationary  and  wasteful  prac- 
tice of  shipping  military  aid  to  Cambodia 
to  stop. 

Mr.  Kiker.  Congres.sman  Zablockl,  do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  No,  I  don't  fully  agree.  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Kiker,  that  certainly  we  did 
learn  our  lesson  in  Southeast  Asia;  we  are 
not  going  to  commit  our  military  troops,  but 
we  do  have  an  obligation  to  Cambodia  and 
if  we  are  going  to  have  credibility  in  the 
world  we  must  stand  by  in  the  most  bleak- 
est of  hours  by  our  allies  who  may  need  our 
help. 

Now,  Lou  No!  has  annoiuiced  he  is  willing 
to  resign  if  it  means  the  saving  of  his  coun- 
try. Tliat  is  a  patriotic  position  to  take,  and 
we  are  not — our  interest  is  not  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lon  Nol  as  a  man,  but  I  do  think 
we  have  an  interest  ui  the  people  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  blood  bath  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  Cambodia  if  we  are  going  to  permit 
the  Communists  to  run  roughshod  over  tfiat 
area,  not  giving  at  least  a  minimum  of  mUi- 
tary  assistance  so  they  can  at  least  protect 
themselves  against  tlie  type  of  aggressor  that 
is  so  repulsive. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  wonder  though, 
Congres.sman  Zablocki,  if  it  is  reaUy  true  that 
after  having  bombed  in  Cambodia  rather 
heavily  at  one  point,  the  incursion  In  Cam- 
bodia with  our  troops,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  we  spent  there,  wheUier  an- 
other $222  million  is  going  to  make  that 
kind  of  difference?  It  seems  to  me  after  each 
of  those  developments,  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  Khmer  Rouge.  The 
Cameroon  has  moved  closer  to  and  closer  to 
Phnom  Penh  after  each  of  those  events  and 
it  just  doesn't  seem  to  me,  short  of  going 
back  In  there  with  heavy  mUltary  strength, 
that  this  is  going  to  happen  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  This  may  not  be  a  good 
analogy  but  it  is  somewhat  like  a  patient 
who  has  had  aU  of  the  treatments  and  the 
doctor  says,  "Is  it  worth  giving  an  antibiotic 
in  the  11th  hoxir,  or  should  we  Just  let  him 
die? 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  he  can  live? 
Mr.  Zablocki.  I  think  he  can  live  and  we 
ought  to  try. 

Senator  McGovern.  As  long  as  Congress- 
man Zablocki  has  talked  about  the  dying 
patient,  I  would  like  to  paint  the  picture  of 
a  boxer  in  the  ring  whose  face  is  bloody,  who 
is  groggy,  who  has  no  possibility  of  going  on 
with  the  fight,  the  referee  at  this  point  steps 
in  and  says  enough  is  enough.  We  are  not 
going  to  permit  any  more  bloodshed  in  the 
ring. 

Now.  this  is  a  much  more  serious  situation 
in  Cambodia  where  you  have  a  government 
that  cant  secure  even  the  major  cities;  it 
has  lost  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  countryside. 
We  are  providing  95  per  cent  of  their  total 
budget  right  now.  This  is  a  government  that 
13  not  viable  and  enough  is  enough.  Eventu- 
ally you  reach  a  point  where  you  recognize 
we  have  a  bankrupt  pohtical  situation  on  our 
hands  and  that  we  need  to  do  at  this  point  Is 
stop  the  kUllng,  cut  off  the  flow  of  ammimi- 
tion.  You  talk  about  a  blood  bath.  Congress- 
man Zablocki;  there  Is  a  blood  bath  going  on 
now  and  our  armaments,  our  bombs,  our 
ammunition  is  helping  to  fuel  that  blood 
bath.  The  quickest  way  to  end  this  is  to  per- 
mit negotiations  and  that  wUl  take  place,  I 
tlimk,  when  we  cut  off  our  miUtary  aid. 

Mr.  Kiker.  What  about  South  Vietnam? 
Now,  if  we  don't  furnish  the  aid  that  they  say 
they  need  and  Henry  Kissinger  says  they 
need,  are  you  prepared  to  see  the  Thleu 
Government  fall?  Are  you  prepared  to  see  a 
Viet  Cong  takeover  In  South  Vietnam,  which 
is  what  the  Administration  says  will  happen? 
Senator  McOovehm.  Mr.  Kiker,  what  I  am 
prepared  to  see  is  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement 
jn)piemented.  The  Paris  Peace  Agreement  did 
not  commit  us  to  a  permanent  defense  of 


General  Thleu.  It  caUed  on  General  Thleu 
and  the  other  side  to  enter  into  a  Council  of 
ReconciUation  to  set  the  stage  for  an  elec- 
tion. Now,  General  Thleu  has  been  unwUllng 
to  do  that.  He  has  imprisoned  even  the  neu- 
tralists. He  has  Imprisoned  his  non-Commu- 
nist critics  and  I  don't  think  it  is  in  our  in- 
terests to  conunit  another  $300  mUllon  in 
American  tax  fimds  to  perpetuate  a  regime 
of  that  kind.  If  we  will  cut  off  that  support 
and  let  the  local  political  forces  assert  them- 
selves, they  wUl  get  together.  It  may  not  be 
the  kind  of  a  government  that  you  and  I 
want,  but  they  don't  have  that  kind  of  a  gov- 
"ernment  there  now.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
implement  the  Paris  Agreement  is  for  us  to 
stop  this  flow  of  military  equipment  and  let 
the  local  political  forces  assert  themselves. 

Mr.  Kiker.  I  think  you  will  all  be  Ui- 
f^rested  in  one  other  question  we  had  on  our 
NBC  poll  on  foreign  affairs.  The  President 
says  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have  inter- 
fered in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Do 
you  agree,  we  asked,  or  not? 

Yes,  39  percent  agreed;  no,  44  percent  dis- 
jiKreed;  17  percent  said  they  were  not  sure. 

So  I  guess  I  would  ask  you,  starting  with 
you,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Henry  Kissinger  says  that 
you  are  sticking  your  nose  Into  his  business 
too  much.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Zablocki.  I  don't  think  Secretary 
Kis.singer  was  addressing  himself  to  me  par- 
ticularly nor  to  the  Democrats  as  a  whole, 
because  some  of  the  Loyal  Opposition  is  a 
bipartisan  opposition,  as  well  as  we  should 
have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  For  example, 
much  of  the  complaint  by  the  Congress  is 
that  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  information 
that  we  should  be  getting.  Until  the  so-called 
Case-Zablocki  Act,  where  the  executive  agree- 
ments were  never  -known,  were  never  made 
known  to  Congres.^;,  now  they  must  be  re- 
ported to  Congress. 

Now,  it  is  not  that  we  are  opposing  for 
political  purposes  opposition  for  opposition's 
sake,  but  I  do  think  if  the  Congress  is  In-  . 
formed  and  if  it  is  going  to  carry  its  con- 
stitutionally mandated  duties  out,  it  must 
have  Uie  information.  I  don't  think  that  the 
poll  indicates — or  the  question  was  properly 
put  becau.se  it  is  not  the  Democrats  alone 
opposing  the  foreign  policy;  it  is  a  bipartisan 
opposition  to  the  executive  branch. 

Ms.  Mackin.  Senator  Clark,  let  me  ask  you 
about  the  Defense  budget  this  year  that  the 
President  is  proposing.  It  Is  bigger  than  ever. 
Defen.se  Secretary  Schlesinger's  argument 
i^;,  inflation  is  in  large  part  responsible  for 
that. 

Will  the  Democrats  In  Congre.ss  buy  this 
argument? 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  together  are 
gohig  to  cut  the  Defense  budget.  The  only 
question  Is  how  much.  Or  more  properly  put, 
it  is  not  really  even  a  question  of  cutting  it; 
it  is  a  question  of  not  allowing  such  an 
enormous  increase. 

Now,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
but  what  it  wUl  be  cut  something  between 
f  5  and  $10  billion.  How  much  only  435  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  100  members  of  the 
Senate  wUl  decide,  but  it  has  to  be  cut,  par- 
ticularly in  this  time  of  great  Inflationary 
presstire  and  because  of  the  recession. 

Ms.  Mackin.  To  return  to  Vietnam  again, 
there  is  a  billion  and  a  half  in  this  new 
budget  for  Vietnam.  How  much  of  that  do 
you  think  can  get  through  this  Congress? 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  think  this  last  year 
we  appropriated  about  half  that,  about  700 
milUon.  I  think  that  will  be  cut  again  thi? 
year  because  I  think  there  is  a  determmed 
effort  in  the  Congress,  at  least  that  would 
represent  a  majority,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  phase-out  of  assistance  to  Southeast 
Asia.  I  don't  thhik  it  will  all  be  cut  this  year, 
but  it  was  significantly  cut  down  to  700  mil- 
lion. I  would  like  to  see  It  cut  to  about  360 
milUon  this  next  year,  cut  again  In  hail  the 
following  year  and  then  ended  the  following 
year. 
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Ms.  Mackim.  On  Cambodia  I  had  this  ques- 
tion I  did  want  to  get  In:  The  aid  that  the 
Presidejit  is  asking  for  Is  about  $220  million. 
There  is  a  problem  there  of  starvation  right 
now.  Isn't  there  a  moral  and  a  humanitar- 
ian responsibility.  If  net  a  military  respon- 
sibility, to  this  country — 

Senator  Clark.  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 
And  I  think  mcst  all  of  us  support  the  idea 
of  the  rice  flights  into  Cambodi.i.  I  think 
v/e  ought  to  be  doing  more  by  wr.y  ci  food 
In  Cambodia  Just  as  we  should  be  iii  many 
parts  of  tlie  v/crld.  That  is  a  very,  very  i:,- 
e.xpensive  proposition  and  a  very  important 
one  and  we  all  support  that,  I  think. 

Senator  McGovern.  On  that  qnestiozi.  vo 
are  flying  in  F.^Di'.t  500  tr-ns  n  i\\y  in  ai.imn- 
lation  but  \.\  Lennij  of  direct  huulnnitavia'.i 
food  assistance  almost  nothing.  'iJia  foo^l  v.e 
rre  flying  in  there  is  for  s?le  to  finance— to 
provide  currciu;.'  to  support  t!ie  r;.irornmpTit. 
Very  little  of  that  gets  into  tlie  hands  of 
poor  people,  and  what  I  think  we  need  is  a 
food  airlift  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  arms 
airlift  and  that  kind  of  a  food  airlift  can 
tal'.e  pl.ice  no  matter  v.liat  kind  of  a  gov- 
cniiueut  you  had   in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Zadlockj.  Senator,  I  don't  kno.v  v.liere 
you  are  geltir.g  the  information  it  is  not 
getting  down  to  the  people.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  indeed  our  food  is  getting  to 
the  people  and  it  is  getting  to  those  who 
need  the  food  most  and  as  far  as  the  military 
arms  to  Cambodia  is  concerned,  they  are  not 
\'ery  sophisticated,  and  the  type  of  arms  that 
the  Viet  Minh  are  getting  from  tlie  Soviet 
Union — they  are  not  tanks.  They  are  not 
antimissile  missiles,  they  are  not  niis.siles 
they  are  not  airplanes;  just  defensive  weap- 
ons that  you  are  going  to  deny  them  if 
you  are  going  to  vote  against  it  and  I  think 
of  the  220  some  million  dollars  we  ought 
to  give  botli. 
Mr.  Kiker.  Tliank  you  very  much 
Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  you  all  for 
being  with  us. 
Thank  you,  Katy. 

The  final  qtiestloii  posed  on  oiu-  NBC 
News  poll  was  this: 

President  Ford  and  the  Democratic  major- 
ity in  Congress  frequently  disagree  about 
how  to  solve  the  major  problems  which  con- 
front this  nation.  Do  you  think  this  dis- 
agreement is  good  for  tlie  country  or  bad  for 
tlie  country? 

The  answer  we  got  was,  good,  41  per  cent; 
bad,  51  per  cent;  not  sure.  8  per  cent. 

Well,  no  matter  what  the  public  might 
ttiink  about  this,  we  can  be  sure  that  as 
long  as  we  have  a  two-party  .system,  we  are 
going  to  have  disagreement.  I  think  it  was 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  who  once  said. 
'The  proper  role  of  the  opposition  is  to  op- 
pose." But  the  Democratic  Congressional 
leaders  we  have  heard  from  tonight  have 
said  in  effect,  the  Loyal  Opposition  must  do 
more  than  that;  must  not  only  oppose,  but 
propose  alternatives  of  its  own.  All  of  which 
leads  ua  right  back  where  we  tiegan,  with  a 
Republican  Administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  the  Loyal  Opposition  in  a 
continuing  struggle  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

For  Catherine  Mackin  and  Ray  Scherer.  I 
am  Douglas  Kiker.  Good  night  for  NBC 
Ne',V3. 


CARTEL  THREAT  GROWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  editorial,  entitled  the  "Cartel 
Threat  Grows"  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 25,  1975  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard 
newspaper  in  Aiken,  S.C. 

The  editors  make  some  points  that 
neither  the  White  Hbuse  nor  official 
Washington  may  wish  to  hear,  but  they 
are  words  of  warning  which  are  long 
overdue. 


K  this  Nation  is  to  continue  in  its 
world  leadership  role,  it  w  ill  be  necessary 
to  show  more  conviction  and  cohesive- 
ness  than  has  been  demonstrated  to  date. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^  no  cbection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
;'s  follows; 

Cartel  Tirsr^T  Grqw.s 
The  move  toward  global  price-fixiiig  of  raw 
materials  by  Thh-d  World  nations  sliould 
send  an  economic  shock  wave  througli  the 
iudustrialLaed  nations  whose  economies  still 
j'vc  struggling  to  recover  from  t:ictlcs  used  by 
oil-producing  nations  to  .-end  petroleum 
prices  skjToclieting. 

Tlie  stratepy  for  estab'ishiiig  a  resources 
cartel  was  defined  more  clearly  by  represent- 
iiiives  of  110  Third  World  nations  In  a  meet- 
ing recently  in  Dakar,  Senegal.  That  strategy 
already  had  been  set  in  motion  v.ith  a  "Dec- 
Ii:ratlon  on  the  Establishmpnt  of  a  New  In- 
t-srnation.il  EcDnomic  Order"  a:io;;ted  nearly 
a  year  ago  in  a  special  session  of  "the  United 
Nations  General  As.semhly.  That  document 
warned  the  world  that  iiatural  resources 
other  than  oil  might  be  v.  iUiheld  from  indus- 
trial nations. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  tUc-  dviger  to  tl.e  United 
States  of  America  becomes  clear  with  a  real- 
ization that  the  United  States  imports  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  22  of  the  41  basic  min- 
erals It  uses.  For  e.xample.  we  depend  on  im- 
ports for  85  per  cent  of  the  bauxite  and 
alumina,  80  per  cent  of  the  tin  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  nickel  that  we  use. 

A  recent  White  House  study  of  the  possible 
threat  from  a  raw  materials  cartel  down- 
graded its  potential  danger,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  report  said  that  the  U.S.  depends 
on  imports  for  "about  15  per  cent "  of  its 
most  critical  raw  materials.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  15  per  cent  could  well  be  the 
margin  that  furnishes  this  nation  with  its 
high  standard  of  living. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  not  power- 
less in  its  relations  with  Third  World  na- 
tions, -nie  recent  t.-ade  bill  provides  an  ave- 
nue with  which  to  respond  to  economic 
blackmail  of  the  t>-pe  contemplated  by  the 
Senegal  conference.  The  bill  grants  trade 
advantages  to  developing  nations  but  forbids 
them  to  nations  which  form  market  cartels. 
The  bill  can  thus  be  used  to  fight  any  cartel 
attempting  to  deny  the  U.S.  raw  matertals. 

Resources  sanctions  against  the  United 
States  could  cause  us  some  discomfort  by 
denjing  us  a  few  luxuries.  In  return  the 
ThU-d  World  would  Invite  immediate  eco- 
nomic retaUation  by  the  United  States.  A 
large  share  of  the  world  market  would  thus 
be  denied  to  the  cartels. 

The  industrialized  nations  surely  have  been 
warned  sufficiently  by  the  Thhd  World,  and, 
having  been  burned  once  by  the  OPEC  na- 
tions, should  be  alert  against  other  economic 
blackmail.  Tlie  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  keep  turning  the  other  cheek  ajul  leniaia 
a  leader  in  a  changing  world. 


WHERE     IS     THE     LINE     BETWEEN 
HARDSHIP    AND    POVERTY? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Arizona 
we  have  an  extremely  interesting  weekly 
newspaper  with  the  colorful  name  of  The 
Brewery  Gulch  Gazette.  Each  week 
publislier  Bill  Epler  runs  a  short  front 
page  column  under  tlie  heading  of  "The 
Brewery  Gulch  Philosopher  Says." 

The  commentary  in  the  February  2. 
1975,  edition  of  the  new.spapcr  strikes  me 
as  especially  relevant  in  the  light  of  the 
figuies  which  were  rei>orted  to  us  re- 
cently concerning  food  stamps.  Although 
some   17  million  already  are  receiving 


food  stamps,  we  are  told  that  more  than 
40  million  should  be. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Brewery  Gulch  Philosopher  raises  some 
pertinent  question.s  regarding  the  defini- 
tion of  poverty,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
concent  that  hi.s  co.u'nn  b3  rrinted  i  i 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  t'le  cjlir'-n 
was  orcicred  to  be  printed  in  Lii?  neco:  a, 
as  loiJows: 

TtiE  XJHiWETiv  Gmx:u  PHiioco.''i;E:t  Sav3 
(By  Bl:l  Epler) 

One  of  the  l.^congniities  of  thii  d;iy  aiU 
age  1:;  the  inordi'.ate  amount  of  money  cpeut 
by  this  I'.atlou  on  welfare  in  recent  year.5 
whou  the  country  has  been  experiencing  0113 
of  the  large:;t  economic  booms  in  ius  hi-tory. 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  called  an  affluciit 
society,  enjoying  the  highest  -standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  history  of  man.  v.ith  higher  levels 
of  education  and  well  bein?  than  ever  be- 
fore known  on  this  planet.  At  the  same  tima 
v.e  are  told  a  large  percentage  of  Americans 
are  ill-fed.  iU-clothed  and  living  in  abject 
poverty.  Relentlessly  we  are  told  that  bil- 
lions of  additional  dollars  must  be  spent  on 
welfare  programs  of  all  kinds.  What  Is  the 
score — v.hat  is  the  t:ue  situation?  Is  "pov- 
erty" actually  .so  widespread?  Or  has  the 
borderline  between  poverty  and  mere  hard- 
ship been  moved  upward  as  our  stand.ird  ol 
living  has  increased?  If  there  is  a  truly  seri- 
ous poverty  problem,  it  must  be  that  we  are 
losing  ground.  Can  we  correct  it  by  simply 
spending  more  on  direct  relief  or  are  new 
approaches  required  so  more  people  can  do 
more  to  help  themselves  rather  than  just 
lining  up  for  the  checks  each  month?  These 
are  serious  questions  and  we  must  start 
getting  some  equally  serious  answers. 


APOLLO-SOYUZ 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ajjollo- 
Soyuz  project,  space  detente  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  is  expected  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  Earth  science,  in  space 
processing  and  manufacturing,  in  space 
science  and  in  life  science.  Let  me  de- 
scribe some  of  tlie  important  Apollo- 
Soyuz  investigations  currently  planned. 

Two  Earth  science  experiments  will 
measure  gravitational  field  variations. 
Such  gravity  data  is  useful  in  satellite 
navigation  and  in  deciphering  the 
Earths  structure  and  composition.  In- 
cluding those  associated  with  petroleum 
and  mineral  deposits. 

Another  Earth  science  experiment  will 
measure  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by 
small  solid  or  liquid  particles  called 
aerosols  which  remain  suspended  in  the 
lower  atmosphere  and  well  into  the  upper 
atmosphere  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
The  experiment  will  investigate  use  of  a 
device  called  a  pliotometer  which  meas- 
ures absoiption  of  sunlight  by  these 
atmospheric  particles  and  is  a  potential 
method  for  long-term  satellite  monitor- 
ing for  this  problem.  Balloon  flights  car- 
rying similar  photometers  will  cover  the 
lower  30  kilometers  of  the  atmosphere 
dming  the  same  period.  Understanding 
this  type  of  pollution  is  important  be- 
cause aerosols  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity can  affect  the  balance  of  radiation 
transfer  through  the  atmosphere  giving 
changes  in  weather  patterns  and  overall 
earth  environmental  conditions. 

Building  on  the  experience  of  earlier 
Dianned  njissions.  Earth  features  and 
i:hcuo;r.' ;vt  v.ill  be  observed  and  pho- 
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tographed.  For  example:  ocean  currents, 
plankton  blooms  and  red  tide  concentra- 
tions, desert  movements  and  dune  pat- 
terns, fault  structures  in  earthquake 
regions,  snow  cover  and  melting  pat- 
terns, and  dynamic  featui-es  of  tropical 
storms.  A  specific  study  will  be  made  of 
tlie  growth  of  river  deltas  using  Skylab 
photographs  for  comparison.  The  growth 
of  deltas  is  coupled  with  a  growth  in  the 
organic  materials  which  result  in  ac- 
cumulations of  oil  and  natural  gas.  In  the 
field  of  water  resources  a  study  will  be 
made  of  the  snow  cover  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Quality  photographs  will  allow 
measurements  of  the  quantity  of  snow 
and  the  drainage  patterns  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  flood  control  in  the  Indian 
lowlands.  Water  circulation  in  closed 
basins,  such  as  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the 
Black  Sea,  will  be  studied  in  terms  of  ef- 
fects on  shore  lines.  Major  trends  of 
ocean  currents  will  be  studied  for  appli- 
cation to  trade,  shipping,  and  fishing. 
Near  shore  environments  and  the  extent 
of  water  pollution  as  well  as  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  "Red  Tide"  will  be 
studied.  Visua'  investigation  and  docu- 
mentation with  photographs  of  tropical 
weather  problems  such  as  hurricanes, 
storm  centers,  and  localized  atmospheric 
circulation  will  be  accomplished  which 
could  provide  additional  insight  into 
weather  generation  and  forecasting. 

The  space  processing  experiments 
could  potentialy  lead  to  separation  of 
human  cell  mixtures  and  components 
not  previously  possible  and  could  con- 
tribute to  such  fields  as  immunology  and 
cancer  research. 

Electrophoresis  is  a  process  for  sep- 
arating living  cells  and  other  biological 
materials  by  afifecting  the  rate  of  flow 
of  their  constituents  in  solution  by  ap- 
plying an  electric  fleld.  Two  experiments 
will  be  conc'ucted  to  determine  whether 
zero  gravity  enhances  this  separation 
using  two  special  techniques.  Determina- 
tion that  separation  of  living  cells  by 
either  technique  is  enhanced  under  near 
zero  gravity  conditions  could  lead  to 
fiuiiher  development  of  these  techniques 
In  shuttle  missions  as  a  tool  for  medical 
research  and  therapy. 

Preliminary  Apollo  and  Skylab  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  space  processing  of 
materials  in  the  absence  of  gravity  will 
be  extended  by  melting  and  solidifying 
various  metal  combinations  in  an  im- 
proved Skylab  furnace.  Such  processes 
may  eventually  be  used  to  manufacture 
electronic  products  in  orbit.  A  test  be- 
ing conducted  on  germanium,  a  material 
currently  important  in  the  semicon- 
ductor industry,  will  develop  data  to 
analyze  and  improve  processing  methods 
that  are  used  on  the  ground.  Increased 
lead  to  greatly  increased  efficiency  and 
size  and  purity  of  semiconductors  will 
capacity  in  power  trarsmission.  In  an- 
other experiment,  ci-ystals  will  be  formed 
in  water  solution.  Both  techniques  could 
lead  to  improved  materials  for  such  ap- 
plication as  integrated  circuits,  infra- 
red lenses  and  high  strength  magnets. 

In  the  fleld  of  space  science,  there  are 
three  astronomy  experiments.  These  will 
use  recently  available  detectors  to  in- 
vestigate deep  space  sources  of  high  fre- 
quency electromagnetic  radiation  which 
cannot  be  observed  from  Earth  because 


of  our  obscuring  atmosphere.  ASTP  pro- 
vides an  early  platform  for  Investiga- 
tion of  these  phenomena  that  could  open 
up  a  new  branch  of  astronomy  and  re- 
vise our  understanding  of  the  imlverse. 
In  addition,  the  new  data  could  help 
explain  emission  processes  and  help  us 
understand  their  methods  of  energy  gen- 
eration. For  example,  radiation  from 
atomic  fusion  was  observed  on  the  Sun 
before  it  was  produced  on  Earth.  Meas- 
urements of  radiation  from  interplane- 
tary helium  flow  in  one  of  the  experi- 
ments could  contribute  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  evolution  of  the  stars. 

In  another  experiment,  ultraviolet 
light  between  the  Apollo  and  Sojriiz 
spacecraft  will  be  used  to  measure 
atomic  oxygen  and  nitrogen  concentra- 
tions at  the  altitude  of  125  miles.  These 
data  will  contribute  to  understanding 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  its  interaction 
with  the  lower  atmosphere  where 
weather  is  generated.  The  experiment 
could  help  us  determine  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  high  altitude  aircraft. 

In  life  science  experiments,  measure- 
ments will  be  made  of  the  effects  of 
space  radiation  and  zero  gravity  and 
the  closed  spacecraft  environment  on 
both  primitive  and  advanced  organisms. 
Effects  of  space  flight  on  resistance  to 
disease  provided  by  the  astronaut's  white 
blood  cells,  effects  of  cosmic  rays  on 
their  optic  nei-ves,  and  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  other  microbe  forms  and  fungi 
are  included  In  these  measurements. 
These  experiments  will  provide  new 
medical  knowledge  for  applications  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  space. 

The  promotion  of  international  sci- 
entific and  medical  cooperation  is  an 
interesting  and  important  aspect  of  the 
ASTP  Program.  There  are  five  joint  ex- 
periments with  the  Soviets.  Two  experi- 
ments will  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  one  experi- 
ment is  cooperatively  supported  by  a 
U.S.  industrial  firm.  These  experiments, 
therefore,  provide  a  model  for  conduct- 
ing future  cooperative  experiments.  This 
will  be  most  important  not  only  In  de- 
veloping the  Space  Shuttle  payloads  at 
reduced  cost  to  the  United  States,  but 
could  provide  a  new  era  of  international 
scientific  and  medical  cooperation. 


THE  INFLATIONARY  COSTS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT REGULATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  number  of  us  in  Congress  who  feel  that 
the  inflation  which  has  plagued  oiur 
country  for  the  past  several  years  is  the 
direct  result  of  legislation  and  policies 
which  have  come  out  of  the  Congress  in 
the  past  decade. 

Today  a  good  portion  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  page  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  economic  impact — that 
is,  the  inflationary  impact — of  the  steady 
flow  of  legislation  imposing  regulations 
on  U.S.  bu^'ness  and  industry. 

Because  of  our  deep  concern  over  the 
effects  of  heavy  Federal  deficits,  the  pro- 
liferation of  new  Federal  programs,  and 
the  consequences  of  excessive  regulation, 
a  group  of  us  introduced  S.  15  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1975.  This  bill  would  require  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  prepare 
inflationary  impact  statements  in  con- 


nection with  legislation  reported  by  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees. 

Today  the  Post  headlined  one  of  Its 
editorials:  "It's  Time  for  Economic  Im- 
pact Statements."  The  Post  also  carried 
an  article  by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum, 
the  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Business  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  former  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  listen  to  Mr.  Weidenbaum's  testi- 
mony at  many  hearings.  He  has  the  abil- 
ity to  carefully  analyze  economic  prob- 
lems and  clearly  present  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problems.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Weiden- 
baum and  the  accompanying  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Regulations:  The  Inflationary 

Costs 

(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

As  the  American  public  is  learning  to  its 
dismay,  thiere  are  many  ways  In  which  gov- 
ernment actions  can  cause  or  worsen  infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deficits  and  excessively 
easy  monetary  policy  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits,  and  quite  properly.  Yet, 
there  is  a  third,  less  obvious — and  hence 
more  insidious — way  in  which  government 
can  worsen  the  already  severe  Inflationary 
pressures  affecting  the  American  economy. 

That  third  way  is  for  the  government  to  re- 
quire actions  in  the  private  sector  which 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  the  public.  For  example, 
the  price  of  the  tjrpical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  is  about  $320  higher  than  It 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  federally 
mandated  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments. Attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  this 
third  route  to  inflation  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
the  government  is  constantly  embarking  on 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  raise  costs 
and  prices  in  the  private  economy  and  (2) 
neither  government  decision  makers  nor  the 
public  recognize  the  significance  of  these  in- 
flationary effects.  Literally,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  continually  mandating  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  by  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy. 

Obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  designed  to  increase  prices. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  their  result.  In  part  be- 
cause of  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment spending,  we  have  turned  increas- 
iiigly  to  mechanisms  designed  to  achieve  a 
given  national  objective — better  working 
conditions,  for  example,  or  more  nutritious 
foods — without  much  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment funds.  The  approach  emphasizes  efforts 
to  influence  private  decision  makers  to 
achieve  specific  ends.  Thus,  rather  than  bur- 
den the  public  treasury  with  the  full  cost  of 
cleaning  up  environmental  pollution,  we  now 
require  private  firms  to  devote  additional 
resources  to  that  purpose.  Rather  than  have 
the  federal  government  spend  large  sums  to 
eliminate  traffic  hazards,  we  require  motor- 
ists to  purchase  vehicles  equipped  with  vari- 
ous safety  features  that  increase  the  selUng 
price. 

At  first  blush,  government  imposition  of 
socially  desirable  requirements  on  business 
appears  to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  is  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  But,  on  reflection.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  public  does  not  escape  paying 
the  cost.  For  example,  every  time  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer, 
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method  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
sultant product  will  necessarily  tend  to  rise. 
Every  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Com- 
mission imposes  a  standard  which  is  more 
costly  to  attain,  some  product  costs  will  tend 
to  rise.  The  sanie  holds  true  for  the  activities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth. 
Tlie  point  being  made  here  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  What  is  at  issue  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  agencies. 
Rather,  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  get  a 
"free  lunch"  by  Imposing  public  require- 
ments on  private  industry.  Although  the  costs 
of  government  regulation  are  not  borne  by 
the  taxpayer  directly,  in  large  measure  they 
show  up  in  higher  prices  of  the  goods  and 
services  that  consumers  buy.  Tliese  hii^her 
prices,  we  need  to  recognize,  represent  the 
"hidden  tax"  which  is  shifted  from  the  tax- 
payer to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  government-mandated  require- 
ments impose  similar  costs  on  all  price  cate- 
gories of  a  given  product  (say,  automobiles), 
this  hidden  tax  will  tend  to  be  more  regres- 
sive than  the  federal  income  tax.  That  is, 
the  costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden 
on  lower  income  groups  than  on  higher  in- 
come groups. 

Government  regulation  is  an  accepted  fact 
in  a  modern  society.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  the  modest  one  that  a  given  regula- 
tory activity  generates  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Hence,  consideration  of  proposals — and 
they  are  numerous — to  extend  the  scope  of 
federal  regulation  should  not  be  limited,  hs 
is  usually  the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  regulation.  Rather,  the  costs 
need  to  be  considered  also,  both  those  which 
are  tangible  and  those  which  may  be  in- 
tangible. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  frori  an  idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid 
intensification  of  fairly  durable  trends  of 
expanding  government  control  over  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  earlier  periods,  when  produc- 
tivity and  living  standards  were  rising  rap- 
Idly,  the  nation  could  more  easily  afford  to 
applaud  the  benefits  and  ignore  the  costs 
of  regulation.  But  now  the  acceleration  of 
federal  controls  coincides  with,  and  accentu- 
ates, a  slowdown  in  productivity  growth  and 
In  the  Improvement  in  real  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Thus,  the  earlier  attitude  of  tolerance 
toward  controls  is  no  longer  economically 
defensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  safer  products,  can  be  at- 
tained without  the  Inflationary  impact  that 
regulation  brings,  and  public  policy  should 
be  revised  to  this  end.  But  we  need  to  exam- 
ine more  closely  the  phenomenon  of  gov- 
ernment-mandated price  increases.  It  is  like- 
ly that  this  unwanted  phenomenon  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time — at  least  until  con- 
sumers and  their  representatives  recognize 
the  problem  and  urge  changes  in  public 
policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  begin 
to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefits,  it 
can  be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will 
moimt  on  governmental  regulators  to  mod- 
erate the  Increasingly  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  apply.  At  present,  for 
example,  a  mislabeled  product  that  Is  de- 
clared an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must 
be  destroyed.  In  the  future,  the  producer  or 
seller  perhaps  will  only  be  required  to  relabel 
it  correctly,  a  far  less  costly  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  objective. 

It's  Time  for  Economic  Impact  Statements 
The  scope  of  new  government  programs  and 
regulations  has  never  expanded  so  rapidly 
as  it  has  In  the  past  decade,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
Since  the  mld-ieeOs,  federal  legislation  and 
administration  orders  i>»ve  set  new  standards 


for  air,  water,  noise,  meat,  poultry,  fabrics, 
land  sales,  boat's,  paint,  credit  transactions, 
Industrial  safety,  and  employment  prac- 
tices— to  mention  but  a  few.  All  of  these  reg- 
ulations involved  efforts  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  some  or  all  citizens,  and  most 
have  had  a  measure  of  success.  Some  have  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  tax 
money,  while  others  have  not.  All,  however, 
cost  somebody  somethiug.  and  the  costs  that 
don't  show  up  in  tax  bills  tend  sooner  or 
later  to  show  up  in  price  increa'tes.  As  Mur- 
ray L.  Weidenb.ium  makes  clear  in  a  new 
study,  a  portion  of  which  appears  elrewhere 
on  this  page  tod.iy,  those  price  increases  have 
bsen  a  significant  component  in  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  And,  if  the  cxpan.ion  of  reg- 
ulation goco  on  at  its  present  rale,  sunh  price 
inirea'ses  could  produce  a  stagnant  economy. 

The  argument  over  health  care  provides  a 
classic  example  of  the  way  the  present  sys- 
tem works.  Health  in-surance  plans  before 
Congress  are  \i:ually  discussed  in  terms  of 
how  much  they  will  cost  federal  or  state 
governments  in  tax  money.  While  these  fig- 
•  ures  are  of  obvious  importance,  the  true  cost 
of  any  such  plan  must  incldue  the  additional 
expenses  the  plan  will  impose  on  employers 
and  employees.  If  those  additional  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  employers,  they  will  be  re- 
flected, sooner  or  later,  In  prices,  'f  they  are 
paid  by  employees,  they  will  be  reflected  In  a 
loss  of  buying  power.  Tn  either  case,  they  are 
real  costs,  just  as  tax  increases  are  real  costs. 

Congress  has  taken  note  of  one  aspect  of 
this  problem  by  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  set  out  as  "tax  expenditures" 
those  losses  In  tax  revenues  that  result  from 
deductions  or  tax  credits  used  to  encourage 
economic  activities.  But  it  needs  to  go  fur- 
ther. In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  full 
costs  of  a  health  plan  or  noi:e  reduction 
regulation  or  any  other  federal  program.  Con- 
gress needs  an  "economic  impact"  statement 
not  unlike  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments now  required  of  many  construction 
programs.  Then  it  could  know  how  much  a 
particular  program  or  set  of  regulations 
really  costs. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  things  like 
health  insurance  or  safety  regulations  or 
meat  Inspection  programs  should  be  post- 
poned or  abandoned.  Rather,  it  Is  to  suggest 
that  Congress  and  the  public  should  be  aware 
of  the  full  costs  of  the  legislation  It  ap- 
proves—and of  the  Individuals  or  institu- 
tions that  wUl  be  made  to  bear  thosf  costs. 
We  suspect  that  If  Congress  recognized  the 
full  cost  of  some  of  the  Information  federal 
agencies  now  gather  or  of  some  of  the  health 
and  safety  regulations  that  have  been  Im- 
posed, it  would  cut  back  certain  federal  ac- 
tivities. The  benefits,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  information  or  the  regulations  would 
hardly  seem  commensurate  with  the  costs. 
And,  in  a  time  of  inflation  and  recession,  any 
unnecessary  cost  Imposed  by  government  on 
business  or  individuals  slmpl7  Increases  the 
agony. 


QUICK  ACTION  ON  TAX  CUT  NEEDED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  nearly  two 
months  after  President  Ford  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  an  immediate 
tax  cut,  Congress  has  still  not  completed 
action  on  effective  tax  legislation.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  other 
members  of  my  committee  for  beginning 
work  so  quickly  on  the  House-passed  tax 
legislation,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  move 
quickly  and  send  legislation  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  signature  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  most  important  factor  of  this  tax 
legislation  is  speed.  Congress  must  act 
immediately  to  return  tax  dollars  to  the 


economy  to  stimulate  consumer  spending 
and  create  jobs.  If  Congress  cannot  get 
the  tax  cut  to  the  President's  desk  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  I  believe  Congress 
should  postpone  its  Easter  recess  and 
stay  in  session  until  its  work  on  the  bill 
is  completed. 

I  am  not,  however,  urging  a  blanket 
endorsement  of  the  House-passed  tax 
legislation,  about  which  I  have  some 
reservations.  I  believe  that  the  tax  cut 
must  be  designed  to  achieve  an  increasrd 
flow  of  money  throughout  the  economy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  treat  all  taxpay- 
ers fairly.  But  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  raises,  in  my  mind,  some  seri- 
our>  questions  of  equity. 

Under  the  House  legislation,  almost 
half  of  those  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  income  of  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  would  receive  no  benefit  at  all 
from  the  tax  cut  on  1975  income  because 
they  itemize  their  deductions.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  just  not  fair. 

While  tax  relief  must  be  granted  to  low 
income  people,  I  believe  that  more  tax 
relief  must  also  be  directed  at  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  the  most  taxes,  the 
middle-income  taxpayers.  In  many  ways, 
the  House  bill  is  "soak  the  middle- 
income"  legislation. 

Middle-income  taxpayers,  earning  too 
much  to  receive  Government  benefits  and 
too  little  to  use  Government  tax  loop- 
holes, are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
Federal  tax  system. 

The  increased  tax  load  has  made  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  middle-income 
families  to  raise  their  standard  of  living, 
to  purchase  their  own  homes,  or  to  meet 
skyrocketing  college  education  expenses. 

A  tax  cut  that  includes  significant  re- 
lief for  middle-income  taxpayers  is  es- 
sential, both  in  terms  of  equity  and  in 
terms  of  restoring  economic  health.  Most 
of  our  economy  is  in  the  midst  of  a  reces- 
sion, but  the  housing  and  automobile  in- 
dustries are  in  a  state  of  depression, 
with  both  industries  experiencing  alarm- 
ing levels  of  unemployment. 

A  major  drawback  of  the  House  bill 
is  that,  by  ignoring  the  middle-Income 
taxpayers  and  by  limiting  the  rebates  to 
$200,  it  provides  no  stimulus  for  the 
housing  and  automobile  industries.  The 
administration  proposal,  with  tax  cuts 
applied  more  evenly  to  the  middle-class 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000.  is  more  like- 
ly to  stimulate  these  two  industries  and 
put  mo»e  people  back  to  work. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  get  the  economy  moving  again  and 
to  provide  more  jobs,  and  I  hope  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  House  bill  and  reshape  it  to  pro- 
vide more  stimulus  to  the  housing  and 
automobile  industries. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  provide  some 
help  for  our  small  businesses,  which  are 
in  desperate  need  of  tax  relief.  Small 
businesses  have  not  been  able  to  absorb 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  recession  as 
well  as  many  of  our  larger  corporations, 
and  the  Congress  must  take  steps  to  as- 
sure the  continued  growth  of  these  firms. 
I  have  been  urging  for  more  than  a 
year  now  that  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance be  repealed,  but  I  want  to  avoid — 
and  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Finance   Committee  also  want   to 
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avoid — any  action  that  would  jeopardize 
the  tax  cut. 

We  need  the  tax  cut,  as  promptly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  restore  consumer 
confidence  and  get  the  economy  moving 
again,  and  I  am  concerned  that  pro- 
longed debate  over  the  depletion  allow- 
ance would  tie  up  the  tax  cut.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Long,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  given  us  his  assur- 
ances that  legislation  to  repeal  the  deple- 
tion allowance  will  be  taken  up,  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1975,  just  as  .soon  as 
work  on  the  tax  cut  is  finished. 

But  the  most  important  tax  reform 
facing  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  is  an  antireces- 
sion tax  cut  legislation.  There  is  no  time 
for  delay,  and  no  time  for  partisan  party 
politics.  Our  economy  is  in  too  serious 
a  condition  for  the  Congress  to  continue 
acting  like  it  is  business  as  usual.  The 
Congress  must  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  decisive  and  effective 
leadership  can  lead  the  economy  out  of 
this  recession  and  put  America  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  prosperity. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FTC 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  conducted  4 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Additionally,  we  con- 
sidered a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
having  to  do  with  the  Commission.  As  a 
result,  we  gained  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  Commission  and  its  immense 
potential. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  in  our  oversight  hear- 
ings was  case  selection  procedures  and 
timeliness.  Now,  FTC  Chainnan  Lewis 
Engman  has  proposed  a  number  of 
changes  which  the  Commission  believes 
will  significantly  improve  Commission 
responsiveness  and  timeliness. 

I  believe  that  the  steps  which  the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  take  in  changing  its 
rules  and  in  improving  its  internal  man- 
sigement  are  important  advances.  Only 
time  will  tell  whether  they  function  suc- 
cessfully, but  all  evidence  indicates  that 
given  dedicated  personnel,  these  changes 
will  have  a  positive  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  by  FTC  Chairman 
Lewis  Engman  outlining  these  changes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Address   by    Hon.   Lewis    A.   Engman 

One  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  since  time  inunemorial — 
or  at  least  since  1915 — is  that  the  wheels  of 
our  Justice  grind  so  exceedingly  slowly  that 
the  public  is  deprived  of  responsive  resolu- 
tion of  Issues  and  cases  however  fine  our 
eventual  product  may  be.  Certainly  there  Is 
some  merit  In  that  allegation.  Over  the  years, 
the  Commission  has  been  plagued  by  the 
problem  of  delay.  Its  effects  have  been  ap- 
parent at  every  stage  of  our  process,  from 
Investigation  to  final  adjudication. 

It  is  more  important  to  make  good  law  than 
to  make  fast  law.  NonetheIe.ss,  the  Commis- 
sion's proceedings  have,  too  often,  had  a 
Nuremberg  quality,  providing  the  public  with 
more  moral  compensation  than  meaningful 
protection. 


As  many  of  you  here  will  appreciate,  some 
of  these  problems  may  be  attributed  to  fac- 
tors outside  the  Commission.  The  private 
bar  has,  to  put  It  mildly,  not  been  reluctant 
to  take  its  full  measure  of  due  process.  StUl, 
much  of  the  fault  has  been  that  of  the 
Commission  itself.  Two  years  ago.  Commis- 
sioner Dave  Dennison  addressed  the  problem 
of  delay  before  this  very  group.  His  message 
at  .that  time  v/as  that  the  Commission  ac- 
knowledged its  faults  and  was  working  to 
correct  them.  My  message  to  you  today  is 
that  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
Dave  Dennison  made  his  remarks,  much 
progress  has  been  made. 

(Some  of  you  may  be  bemused  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  taken  us  two  years  to  have  made 
some  progress  toward  solving  the  problems 
of  delay.  You  ore  not  alone.) 

Tiiat  progress,  which  is  the  subject  I  want 
to  address  now.  is  the  result  of  two  separate 
developments.  The  first  Is  reform  of  the 
Commission's  internal  rules  of  procedure. 
The  second  is  improvement  in  the  planning 
ayd  management  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities. I  will  deal  with  these  developments 
in  that  order. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  in  the  past . 
two  years  is  to  revitalize  our  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  order  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
problem  of  procedural  incentives  to  delay. 
The  Committee's  work  is  not  yet  complete; 
but  as  a  result  of  that  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, two  rule  changes  have  recently 
been  adopted   by   the  Commission. 

The  first  rule  change  eliminates  the  Com- 
mission's cumbersome  delay-inviting,  so- 
called  Part  II  procediu-es  which  have  been 
In  effect  for  the  past  14  years.  As  many  of 
you  know,  this  pr«cedure — unique  to  the 
FTC — provided  for  a  30-day  period  after  the 
Commission  had  determined  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint during  which  the  proposed  respond- 
ent could  agree  to  a  settlement.  This  pro- 
cedure was  well  Intended.  In  fact,  the  point 
of  Part  II  was  to  avert  delay  by  forcing  set- 
tlement, where  possible,  before  rather  than 
during  litigation. 

In  practice.  Part  II  turned  out  to  be  a 
time  waster  rather  than  a  time  saver.  First, 
the  30-day  period  was  extended  so  often  by 
the  Commission  that  its  strictures  became 
meaningless.  Second,  the  Commission's  stated 
firm  Intent  not  to  utilize  the  consent  order 
procedure  during  the  adjudicative  stage  ex- 
cept In  "exceptional  and  unusual  circum- 
stances" crumbled  under  the  weight  of  prac- 
tical considerations.  In  practice,  because  of 
the  costly  and  time-consuming  nature  of 
litigation,  the  Commission  continued  to 
withdraw  matters  from  adjudication  when- 
ever it  became  apparent  that  a  satisfactory 
settlement  was  possible.  The  "exceptional 
and  unusual"  circumstance  became  the 
"ordinary  and  routine"  disposition.  Finally, 
when — in  the  Interest  of  accountability  and 
openness — the  Commission  decided  a  few 
years  back  to  announce  a  complaint  when  it 
was  "proposed"  lather  than  waiting  until  the 
commencement  of  formal  proceedings,  the 
proposed  respondent  was  deprived  of  one  in- 
centive to  settle  during  Part  II — the  Incen- 
tive to  minimize  publicity  (regardless  of 
how  far  and  evenhanded  that  publicity  might 
be). 

The  evidence  Is  now  overwhelming  that 
the  Part  II  procediwe  has  served  primarily 
to  give  respondents  three  shots  at  settling  a 
case  where  before  they  had  only  two.  It  was 
slowing  things  down  rather  than  speeding 
things  up.  During  Fiscal  Year  1974,  the  27 
matters  that  were  eventually  settled  in  Part 
II  consumed  an  average  of  six  months  before 
the  Commission  accepted  a  matter  and  sub- 
mitted It  for  public  comment.  Not  only  that, 
but  31  other  matters  which  eventually  pro- 
.  eded  to  formal  litigation  did  so  only  after 
having  languished  fruitlessly,  in  Part  II  for 
an  average  of  more  than  5  months.  Part  n 
was  clearly  an  Idea  whose  time  was  costly. 
I  should  emphasize  that  the  elimination 


of  this  one  stage  from  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedures in  no  way  affects  the  Commission's 
established  practice  of  seeking  public  com- 
ment for  60  days  prior  to  final  issuance  of 
a  consent  order. 

Nor  does  It  affect  the  Commission's  policy 
of  encouraging  settlements  and  discouraging 
extensive  litigation  where  an  agreed-to  order 
Is  iJi  the  public  Interest.  Companies  who 
wish  to  negotiate  consent  orders  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so  during  th3  In- 
vestigative stage.  In  addition,  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  the  Commission  will  continue 
to  consider  consent  orders  which  are  iiejo- 
tiated  between  complaint  counsel  and  re- 
spondent alter  a  formal  complaint  has  issued. 

The  Commission  will  be  publi.hiug  in  the 
near  future  revised  rules  clarifying  these  new 
procedures. 

The  second  major  procedural  change  which 
the  Commission  has  recently  approved  Is 
ihe  elimination  of  the  so-called  All-State 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  was  a  Commission 
lequirement  that  the  staff  complete  virtually 
all  of  its  investigatory  work  and  present  a 
prima  facie  case  prior  to  Commission  con- 
sideration of  a  complaint.  Though  the  rule 
sprang  from  good  intentions.  It  was  a  source 
of  considerable  delay  since  the  staff  fre- 
quently found  itself  Investing  large  amounts 
of  time  and  effort  assembling  evidence  dur- 
ing an  Investigation  only  to  have  the  re- 
.spondent  settle  short  of  adjudication. 

No  doubt.  In  some  Instances,  the  large 
amount  of  evidence  complied  by  the  staff  was 
responsible  for  the  respondent's  willingness 
to  settle.  But  in  some  cases,  the  staff  work 
may  have  been  superfluous,  for  the  respond- 
ent might  have  agreed  to  the  same  settle- 
ment without  it. 

Elimination  of  the  Commission's  All-State 
rule  will  restore  flexibility  to  our  procedures 
by  allowing  each  complaint  to  be  examined 
on  Its  own  merits  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
Is  "reason  to  believe"  a  law  violation  has 
occurred;  delay  may  be  avoided  in  some  cases 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  by  consent  order  before  the  evidence- 
gathering  process  has  been  completed  by  the 
staff.  In  addition,  such  evidence-gathering 
that  still  may  be  necessary  after  a  complaint 
issues  may  take  place  simultaneously  with  re- 
spondent's discovery  rather  than  preceding 
it. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  our  rules  with  an 
eye  to  cutting  back  on  delay,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  has  made 
at  least  four  basic  changes  in  the  way  we  are 
planning  and  managing  our  cperations. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  introduced  a  con- 
cept of  Commission  programs  under  which 
the  Commission's  activities,  for  purposes  of 
planning  and  budgeting,  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  specific  objectives.  For  the  first 
time,  we  are  now  able  to  tell  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  the  Commission  Is  devoting 
"X"  percentage  of  its  effort  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  competition  In  the  energy  area  or 
competition  in  the  food  industry  and 
"Y"  percentage  of  its  effort  to  an  investiga- 
tion in  some  other  area.  Just  as  Important, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Commission  Itself 
knows  how  It  Is  matching  up  Its  resources 
with  Its  objectives.  Under  our  old  manage- 
ment system,  we  could  tell  you  what  we 
were  spending  on  salaries  or  how  much 
money  was  being  spent  for  travel  or  for 
postage  stamps,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
relate  these  random  facts  to  substantive 
Commission  activities  and  accomplishments. 
Now,  tpr  the  first  time,  as  part  of  the 
1976  budget  which  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  public  not  only  how  much  we 
propose  to  spend  for  gasoline  but  also  how 
much  we  Intend  to  spend  to  enforce  honest 
gasoline  advertising. 

Which  brings  me  to  a  second  major 
change  in  the  way  the  Commission  Is  con- 
ducting business  and  that  Is  our  current 
effort  to  apply  cost/benefit  analysis.  Chart- 
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Ing  the  flow  of  resources  towards  specific 
objectives — which  our  program  planning 
and  budgeting  enables  us  to  do — is  only  part 
of  intelligent  management.  In  a  world  of 
finite  resources  and  seemingly  infinite  prob- 
lems, it  is  also  essential  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  able  to  identify  those  areas  in  which 
our  efforts  will  yield  the  highest  returns. 
This  is  true  as  it  applies  to  tlie  selection  of 
broad  objectives  and  it  is  equally  true  as  it 
applies  to  selection  of  the  individual  cases  by 
which  we  choose  to  further  those  objectl"es. 
This  will  not  be  easy.  Although  we  can 
predict  with  some  degree  of  certainty  the 
probable  cost  of  pursuing  a  particular  in- 
vestigation or  case.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in 
most  cases  to  quantify  with  precision  the 
probable  Impact  of  Commission  success  in  a 
given  endeavor.  It  is  difficult  because  of  the 
paucity  of  hard  economic  data.  And  it  is 
difficult  because  of  imponderables  such  as 
the  effect  of  deterrence.  How  many  anticom- 
petitive mergers,  are  not  consummated  be- 
cause of  Kennecott?  How  many  unsubstan- 
Itated  advertising  claims  are  never  made  be- 
cause of  Pfizer?  As  practicing  lawyers,  you 
can  answer  those  questions  better  than  1. 

Not  all  cases  produce  easily  identifiable 
benefits.  And  questions  of  probable  impact 
are  not  easy  to  answer.  In  fact,  sometimes 
it  is  hard  to  identify  the  right  questions  to 
ask.  Until  recently,  the  Commission  did  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  raise  such  questions, 
much  less  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 
Happily,  that  view  belongs  to  the  past. 

The  third  notable  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commission  today  Is  our  new 
computerized  Information  retrieval  and  case 
tracking  system.  In  the  old  davs — not  to  be 
confused  with  the  good  old  day.s— cases 
would  dlsappesu:  Into  the  bureaucratic  maw 
and  become  lodged  In  Uie  various  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  Commission's  digestive  tract 
until  one  fine  day — often  years  after  mean- 
ingful action  was  possible — ^they  would  re- 
emerge  as  proposed  complaints.  To  Illustrate 
the  rudimentary  nature  of  our  old  system.  I 
was  told  that  when  one  of  our  supervlshig 
attorneys  first  came  on  board  and  asked  for 
a  survey  of  pending  cases,  he  was  handed  a 
shoe  box  full  of  5  x  8  cards.  All  that  has 
changed.  Today  cases  are  programmed  to 
move  past  each  checkpoint  In  the  svstem  on 
a  day  certain.  If  It  doesn't  happen,  the  com- 
puter kicks  It  out  and  we  find  out  what  the 
delay  is.  I  won't  say  the  computer  has  made 
us  perfect.  But  I  will  say  that  it  promises 
to  be  a  usefiU  pxu-gatlve  for  what  was  once 
a  very  clogged  system. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  made  an  Im- 
portant change  In  its  control  of  expenditures 
within  a  given  program.  In  the  past,  the 
purse  strings  were  tightly  held  at  the  top.  If 
a  project  manager  wanted  to  send  an  investi- 
gator to  cmclruiatl,  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
<mt  clearance  from  above.  Ova  operational 
managers  had  responsibility  without  author- 
ity. It  was  an  arrangement  which  wus  harm- 
ful not  only  to  efficiency  but  to  morale.  It  Is 
an  arrangement  which  no  longer  exists. 
Within  the  general  constraints  of  the  overall 
allocation  to  a  project,  project  managers  to- 
day have  broad  discretion  as  to  how  funds  are 
used.  With  that  authority,  we  have  also 
achieved  accountability. 

All  of  these  administrative  changes  are  re- 
cent and  much  refinement  will  be  necessary. 
But  I  believe  they  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  a  more  effective  Commission.  In  ad- 
dition to  facilitating  Intelligent  planning  re- 
fleclhig  current  priorities,  they  have  given 
the  Commission  the  means  to  ensxu-e  that 
plans  become  translated  hito  performance 
while  they  are  still  relevant.  In  sum,  these 
tc-ois  will  enable  us  to  give  our  activities 
sharper  focus,  to  make  more  rational  case  se- 
lection and  to  process  those  cases  faster  and 
with  greater  effect. 

Already  we  have  some  tangible  results.  The 
Bureau  of  Competition,  which  had  a  head 


start  on  the  implementation  of  a  computer- 
ized case  management  system,  has  dramati- 
cally reduced  its  backlog  to  a  manageable 
number  of  pending  Investigations.  Over  the 
pa.st  twenty  months,  the  Bureau  has  cut 
from  200  to  less  than  eighty  the  number  of 
outstanding  investigations  without  diluting 
either  the  number  or.  in  my  Judgment,  the 
quality  of  proposed  cases. 

In  addition,  the  average  time  for  the  proc- 
essing of  merger  matters,  for  example, 
through  investigation  to  complaint,  has  been 
cut  In  half. 

I  hope  that  we  can  match  these  improve- 
mems  with  further  Improvements  in  the 
year  ahead.  1  his  week,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Commission  will  conduct  a 
"mid-year  review"  of  its  activity.  This  ses- 
sion is  in  addition  to  the  normal  yearly  bud- 
get exercise.  We  will  look  at  where  we  have 
come  in  the  flr.st  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1975 
and  match  that  progre.ss  against  what  was 
promised.  We  will  re-examine  the  priorities 
which  seemed  appropriate  six  months  ago  to 
see  if  they  hold  up  today.  If  changes  are 
warranted,  changes  will  be  made. 

The  procedural  reforms  and  improved 
management  and  priority  selection  efforts  I 
have  discussed  today  have  as  their  single 
purpose  the  sharpening  of  the  Commission's 
tools  lor  doing  the  publics  business.  They 
have  been  developed  and  implemented 
through  the  efforts  of  the  entire  staff.  They 
represent  institutional  changes — changes  lii 
the  way  we  look  at  ourselves  and  In  the  way 
we  do  buslne.ss.  They  are  not  the  stuff  of 
which  banner  headlines  are  made  but  they 
are  the  hard  news  behind  the  headlines. 

In  short,  their  success  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  success  of  the  Commission  'a 
effectuating  its  Congressional  mandate.  By 
that  standard.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  fu- 
ture will  prove  our  efforts  to  have  been 
worthwhile. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
wrote  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concerning  the  sorry  plight  of  our  equal 
employment  opportunity  effort  and  the 
rather  appalling  array  of  deficiencies  in 
that  progi^m  and  tlie  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  itself.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  latest  action  within 
the  EEOC  wherein  Chairman  Powell  was 
actually  censored  publicly  by  the  other 
Commissioners. 

CAO    INVESTIGATION 

The  GAO  is  presently  involved  in  a 
thorough  audit  of  the  EEOC.  It  is  none 
too  soon.  An  independent  study  by  my 
staff  has  indicated  without  question  that 
a  wide  variety  of  abuses  exists  which 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  meet  the  very 
laudable  objectives  of  the  EEO  program. 
These  preliminary  findings,  most  of 
which  are  already  being  confirmed  by 
the  GAO,  indicate  that  legislation  may 
well  be  necessary  in  this  Congress  to  get 
this  program  back  on  track.  I  expect, 
when  the  GAO  report  provides  addition- 
al guidance  this  fall,  to  Introduce  appro- 
priate legislation.  Hopefully,  we  all  can 
be  ready  to  act  swiftly  at  that  time. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  can  be 
considering  this  situation  prior  to  that 
point,  I  offer  the  following  areas  of  con- 
cern which  already  appear  to  need  some 
attention : 

First.  Certification  or  other  means  of 
assuring  apropriate  qualifications  for 
EEO  and  Federal  contract  compliance 
officers; 


Second.  Better  processing  and  certifi- 
cation procedures  for  complaints; 

Third.  Strengthening  of  refen-al  ac- 
tions to  qualified  fair  employment  agen- 
cies: 

Fourth.  Coordination  of  complaints 
between  recipients; 

Fifth.  Faster,  more  equitable  process- 
ing of  complaints; 

Sixth.  Clarification  and  modification 
of  legal  action  permissble  by  employers 
regarding  false  or  malicious  complaints; 
and 

Seventh.  Review  of  section  205  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11246  to  provide  for 
single  approval  of  affirmative  action 
plans. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  important  now — 
10  years  later — as  it  was  in  1964  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  that  we 
assiue  the  benefits  and  right  of  equal 
employment  opportimity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  probably  even  more  important 
now.  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  these  10 
years  of  history,  that  we  assure  these 
i-ights  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

I  want  to  promote  these  noble  goals, 
and  intend  to  further  refine  these  issues 
with  the  objective  of  introducing  con- 
structive legislation  after  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  completed  its  au- 
dit. As  a  further  aid  to  those  interested  in 
joining  me  m  this  effort,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  of  February  28  to 
the  GAO  on  this  matter  be  printed  In 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dkar   Mr.   Staats:    My   staff  has   recently 
studied  the  operation  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission  and  appli- 
cation of  its  regulations  In  Kansas.  The  find- 
ings give  me  great  cause  for  concern — suffi- 
cient to  request  an  audit  of  Its  operations  if 
you  were  not  already  so  engaged. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  offer  our  help  In 
your  Investigation  and  to  provide  you  with 
the  following  list  of  topics  which  appear  to 
need  in-depth  review:  • 

Claims  of  blackmail,  coercion  and  payoffs; 
Actual  success  in  meeting  goals; 
Credentials  of  officers  and  examiners; 
Efficiency; 

Validity  of  claims  (cost  of  pursuing  fraud- 
ulent invalid,  malicious  claims)  and  mali- 
cious abtise  of  process:  and 

Percentage  of  claims  settled  In  favor  of 
claimant  and  propriety  of  settlements. 

If  my  staff  can  be  of  assistance  In  any  way. 
please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 
V.S.  Senate. 


AMERICANS  PULL  THEMSELVES 
BACK  FROM  THE  BRINK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
3  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
contains  interesting  and  meaningful 
comments  by  James  Hitchcock,  a  histo- 
rian at  St.  Louis  University. 

Professor  Hitchcock  points  out  that 
the  sustained  prosperity  of  the  past 
decade  resulted  in  a  habit  of  self-grati- 
fication  among   the   American   people. 
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Many  people  lost  sight  of  the  really  im- 
portant aspects  of  life,  and  frivolous  con- 
cerns became  paramount. 

Now  our  society  is  facing  some  eco- 
nomic hardship.  None  of  us  want  to  see 
such  hard;,hip,  but  Profe.ssor  Hitchcock 
docs  find  some  po.'^itive  developments  as 
a  result  of  the  economic  conditions. 

Students  are  becoming  much  more 
realistic  in  planning  for  their  own  role 
in  the  future.  Conditions  would  appear 
right  for  a  strengthening  of  families. 
^Professor  Hitchcock  seems  to  suggest 
Hliat  people  who  have  engaged  in  a 
frenetic  search  to  find  themselves  or  find 
success  in  the  past  decade  might  well  find 
what  they  are  looking  lor  in  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is  an  article  wliich 
1  think  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ti!E  Sii-vER  Lining 

(NoiE.— Jame.s  Hitchcock  Is  a  highly  re- 
g.-trded  historian,  a  professor  ou  the  faculty 
or  St.  Louis  University.  Recently,  he  and 
George  E.  Jones,  an  Associate  Executive 
Editor  of  this  magazine,  engaged  in  a  long 
conversation  that  ranged  across  tlie  entire 
spectrum  of  today's  America — its  politics, 
economy,  morals,  ethics,  social  and  cultural 
trends.  At  one  point  in  their  discussion, 
Profe.ssor  Hitchcock  made  the  observations 
that  follow  on  this  page. — Howard  Flieger, 
Editor.) 

You  can  argue  that  In  any  society  that 
e.xperiences  sustained  prosperity — and  ours, 
of  course,  experienced  more  sustained  pros- 
perity than  any  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
there  begins  to  develop  in  people  the  habit  of 
celf-grati&cation. 

It  will  extend  from  material  things  to 
spiritual  things,  so  that  people  will  not  only 
expect  to  have  a  new  cm  every  year  and  color 
television  whenever  they  want  It,  but  they 
will  also  expect  to  have  all  the  spiritual  grat- 
ifications as  well. 

Thus,  there  will  be  more  and  more  em- 
phasis on  self-fulfillment,  on  findhig  "the 
true  me,"  and  asking  "Who  am  I?  How  can 
1  find  my  identity?" — which,  incidentally, 
are  problems  which  most  people  throughout 
history  have  not  really  been  much  con- 
cerned with.  We've  now  reached  the  place 
where  it's  sort  of  bred  into  many  people's 
bones  that  "I  am  very  important;  I  should 
be  able  to  satisfy  myself." 

Hard  times  may  act  as  a  decompressing 
factor  to  this  self-awareness  pressure.  On 
campus  it's  amazing.  Five  years  ago  all  the 
rhetoric  of  student  reform  emphasized  the 
Idea  of  self-fulflllment.  People  were  saying 
"I  don't  want  to  be  a  cog  in  the  economic 
machine.  I  don't  want  to  be  processed  as  a 
servant  of  the  system." 

Now,  with  Jobs  hard  to  find,  studejit.s  are 
primarily  interested  in  vocational  education. 
They  ask  you  "What  kind  of  a  Job  can  I 
get  if  I  go  through  this  program?" — which 
is  a  total  contradiction  of  what  they  were 
saying  five  years  ago. 

I'm  not  in  any  way  advocating  a  depres- 
sion, but  I  think  that,  if  we  do  have  a  period 
of  tight  economy,  much  of  what  has  been 
fashionable  in  the  past  10  years  will  begin 
to  appear  frivolous.  The  same  phenomenon 
happened  in  the  1930s,  when  people  looked 
back  on  the  '20s  as  a  decade  of  tremendous 
frivolity. 

The  unfortunate  thhig  about  it  Is  an  eco- 
nomic cutback  always  tends  to  barm  first  and 
perhaps  most  those  who  never  did  share  too 
much  In  the  prosperity. 


I  can  think  of  many  Americans — Including 
myself — ^who  can  easily  stand  to  have  their 
living  standards  redticed  somewhat.  It  might 
be  morally  beneficial  to  them.  But  there  will 
be  lots  of  other  people  who  are  already  living 
at  a  kind  of  poverty  line,  and  they  are  going 
to  be  harmed  very,  very  much. 

But  if  recesdion  goes  on  I  think  there  could 
he  a  rebirth  of  the  family.  Ainuence  seems 
to  have  drawn  people  more  and  more  away 
from  tlie  family  into  a  larger  orbit.  We  may 
see  a  rebirth  of  family  uiiity  simply  hi  the 
possibility  that  economic  conditions  may 
make  people  stay  home  more  and  find  family 
ways  of  amtisiiig  themselves. 

Maybe  hard  times  will  mean  less  emphasis 
on  this  extremely  hard-driving,  agsres.^slve 
spirit  of  ambition  and  achievement  which 
haa  taken  many  fathers  away  from  home  a 
lot. 

I  think  al.so  we  have  the  basis,  at  least, 
for  a  political  renaissance,  because  people 
do  want  to  believe  in  something.  I  don't 
think  we've  reached  the  point  where  people 
are  prepared  simply  to  dlsmt'^s  politics  as 
being  .something  that  Is  hopeless.  Given  the 
proper  kind  of  leader.sliip,  there  can  be  a 
rebirth  of  belief  In  our  traditional  systems. 

It  is  true  that  in  past  periods  of  uncer- 
tainty the  American  people  have  pulled 
themselves  back  from  the  brink.  That  may 
happen  here.  too.  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  In  the 
good  sen.se  of  people. 


BACKGROUND  AND  POLICY  ISSUES 
IN  THE  APOLLO-SOYUZ  TEST 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Vikki  A. 
Zegel,  with  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
prepared  a  comprehensive  paper  on  the 
background  and  policy  issues  involved 
in  the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  project. 

The  final  increment  of  funds  for  the 
U.S.  portion  of  this  joint  program  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  last  year,  and 
the  mission  is  on  schedule  for  launch 
next  July  1.5. 

Part  vn  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
report  summarizes  the  policy  issues  quite 
succinctly.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  entire  report  and  in 
particular  to  the  excerpts  from  part  VII 
which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VII.    Policy    Issues   in    the   Apollo-Soyuz 
Test    Project 

It  is  hoped  that  the  scheduled  1975  joint 
mission  will  be  more  than  a  simple  "hand- 
shake in  outer  space"  for  the  Soviet  and 
American  participants,  but  several  skeptical 
speculators  have  expressed  doubt  that  any 
meanhigful  benefits  will  be  realized  as  a  re- 
sxilt  of  the  ASTP.  Some  Western  sources  feel 
that  the  project  will  be  little  more  than  a 
"wheat  deal  in  the  sky"  reaping  few.  If  any, 
scientific  or  technological  benefits  for  the 
United  States. 

Further  skepticism  about  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  Soyuz  vehicle  has  been 
raised  in  light  of  repeated  Soviet  failures, 
most  recently  that  of  the  Soyuz  15  mission, 
which  had  to  be  aborted  due  to  the  failure 
of  an  automatic  docking  system  that  was  be- 
ing tested.  At  least  one  United  States  Senator 
has  raised  strong  objections  to  the  United 
States  participation  in  this  project  and  has 
asked  for  extensive  further  studies  hito  the 
safety  aspects  of  the  mission.  In  response  to 
these  objections,  Soviet  oificials  have  con- 
firmed that  the  Soyuz  15  mission  was  not 
directly  relat€d  to  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test 
Project. 


In  addition  to  questions  about  benefits 
and  dangers,  other  issues  which  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  tills  flight  involve 
the  credibility  of  detente  in  light  of  con- 
tinued Russian  secrecy,  the  practical  appli- 
ca'Dility  of  the  uiiiverml  docking  system,  and 
the  feasibility  of  follow-up  joint  missions 
and  future  cooperative  ellorts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  purpose  of  this  final  section  will  be  to 
explore  the  policy  i.ssues  involved  in  tlie 
Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  and  to  consider 
some  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  joint  endeavor  of  this  nature. 

A.  International  Cooperation:  What  Are 
the  Expected  Benefits  to  Detente? 

As  already  mentioned,  a  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  1975  joint  mlKslon  will  be  the 
demonstration  of  cooperation  in  space  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  Sovic-t 
Union.  United  States  and  Soviet  engineers 
have  worked  jointly  in  designing  and  testing 
tho  universal  docking  mechanism  to  be  used 
during  the  ASTP.  This  is  the  only  jointly 
developed  piece  of  hai-dware.  but  space  of- 
ficials are  hopeful  that  the  attitude  of  co- 
operation In  engineering  technology  may 
thus  be  fostered.  Perhaps  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
Teat  Project  wiU  serve  as  a  springboard  for 
future  joint  research  and  development  eflorls 
between  the  two  countries. 

Tlie  present  atmosphere  is  still  probably 
best  described  as  one  of  competitive  coopera- 
tion, but  it  is  hoped  that  this  joint  endeavor 
will  lead  to  further  relaxation  of  competitive 
ten.sions  in  the  future.  According  to  Glynn 
S.  Lvmney,  technical  director  for  the  United 
S  tales  ASTP  group : 

"We've  run  into  a  cooperative  attitude,  and 
that  attitude  grows  with  time.  There's  been 
a  fair  amount  of  trust  and  good  faith  put 
iu  the  bank  by  both  sides,  so  there  is  a  will- 
ingness to  draw  on  that  today  that  we  sure 
didn't  have  at  the  beginning.  It  takes  time 
to  develop,  but  when  you  stop  to  look  back, 
I  thhik  both  oi  us  have  made  a  pretty  good 
bank  account . . .  They're  still  (our)  competi- 
tors, but  you  can  speculate  on  what  10  more 
years  might  bring." 

There  are  others,  however,  who  feel  that 
the  continued  policy  of  Russian  secrecy  will 
preclude  any  meaningful  benefits  for  the 
United  States,  other  than  political  Imagery: 

"The  political  symbolism  of  the  Joint  spaco 
flight  planned  for  inld-1975  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. The  image  of  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians orbiting  the  earth  while  dependent  on 
each  other's  life-support  systems  suggests 
detente  in  a  most  dramatic  fashion. 

"Beyond  the  political  Imagery,  however, 
are  the  very  practical  considerations  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  benefits  of  the 
Joint  Apollo-Soyuz  project.  If  this  country 
is  to  spend  several  hundred  million  dollars 
to  put  three  Americans  In  orbit  to  meet  two 
Rttsslans  launched  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  would  expect  some  demonstrable  return 
in  terms  of  science  and  technology  . . ." 

The  joint  space  flight  must  be  viewed 
chiefly  as  a  political  effort^a  demonstration 
of  the  potential  of  detente — and  a  costly 
one  at  that. 

Recently,  an  article  In  the  Soviet  Novoftl 
Press  regarding  the  Soyuz  16  flight  cited 
ASTP's  contribution  to  detente.  In  his  arti- 
cle. Alexly  Gorokhov  stated: 

"The  launching  of  the  Soyuz  16  Is  regarded 
at  Baykonur  as  an  addition  to  the  results  of 
the  (Vladivostok)  summit  meeting,  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
agreement  on  Cooperation  in  the  Explora- 
tion and  Use  of  Outer  Space  for  Peaceful 
Purposes,  concluded  in  May,  1972." 

Analyses  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Proj- 
ect's worth  have  thus  ranged  from  over- 
whelming praise  to  open  criticism  of  the 
costs  vs.  the  expected  benefits  to  both  coun- 
tries. The  nature  and  extent  of  the  ASTP's 
scientific    and    political    contributions    will 
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have  to  be  Judged  In  the  light  of  history,  but 
some  effects  are  already  being  realized.  Even 
the  most  critical  opponent  of  the  project 
would  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
two  historically  competitive  powers  in  the 
space  race  have  moved  to  a  far  more  coop- 
erative ground  as  a  result  of  tlie  effort.  The 
shai'iug  of  engineering  skills  and  opening  up 
previously  ""sensitive"  Soviet  materials  and 
"restricted"  areas  to  the  United  States  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  positive  step  toward 
cooperation.   While    these   events    may    not 
Ic.id  to  any  new  technological  insights  for 
tlie   United   Stales,    they    represent   a    real 
change  In  Soviet  attitude,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  tliat  of  total  secrecy  in  the  areas 
wliich   are   now  opening.   The   Soviet  space 
program  has  existed  within  a  secmii  .:,ly  Im- 
penetrable   wall    of   secrecy,    whicli    led    to 
negative  attitudes  on  both  sides  and  thus 
precluded  any  real  attempts  at  coopei-ation. 
While  It  may  be  argued  that  this  atmcsphere 
still  exists  to  a  certain  extent,  the  wall  that 
was  built  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  space 
race  now  seems  to  at  least  be  opening  a  few 
windows  through  which  the  new  atmosphere 
of  increasing  openness  will  hopefully  con- 
tinue to  flow.  Again,  o)ily  time  and  hlstoi-y 
will   be   able   to   judge    the   extent   of   this 
change  in  attitude,  but  the  steps  taken  have 
thus  far  been  positive  ones.  In  this  sense, 
the  ASTP  has  already  made  positive  contri- 
butions to  fostering  the  spirit  of  detente. 

B.  Technology  Transfer:  Will  the  Russians 
Cain  More  Than  the  Americans? 

The  Apollo-Suyuz  Test  Project  is  not 
planned  as  a  technological  exchange  proj- 
ect, but  there  is  some  feeling  that  there  will 
be  a  unilateral  technology  transfer  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
United  States  space  technology  has  pro- 
gressed beyond  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
many  areas,  some  feel  that  the  Russians 
stand  to  gain  substantial  technical  knowl- 
edge from  the  ASTP.  Others  feel  that  the 
Russians  are  using  the  project  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  to  the  United  States  In 
the  so-called  space  race. 

Chester  M.  Lee.  NASA  program  director  for 
the  Apollo-Suyuz  Test  Project,  defended  the 
program  against  such  recurrent  suggestions 
of  one-way  technology  transfer  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Space  Club  In  Washington, 
D.C.: 

"Technology  transfer  has  never  been  an  ob- 
jective of  ASTP  . . .  and  the  program  has  been 
structured  to  minimize  it  .  .  .  Drawings, 
schematics  and  the  like  are  exchanged,  but 
this  is  not  technology  transfer  ...  no  manu- 
facturing or  assembly  techniques  are  being 
revealed,  and  insights  into  NASA  manage- 
ment techniques  that  are  gained  by  the 
Soviets  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  their 
system  ...  I  cannot  Imagine  that  they  don't 
have  an  luertlal  guidance  system,  but  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  not  learn  how  to  develop  one 
through  ASTP  .  .  ." 

Nevertheless,  many  are  questioning  the 
Justification  for  United  States  participation 
In  the  ASTP.  As  Indicated  earlier,  some  feel 
that  if  the  United  States  is  to  spend  some 
$250  million  to  place  three  astronauts  In 
orbit,  some  demonstrable  scientific  and/or 
technological  return  should  be  expected.  It 
Is  true  that  the  ASTP  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  United  States  manned  spaceflight 
in  the  interim  period  between  Skylab  and 
the  Space  Shuttle,  but  there  are  no  new  tech- 
nical advances  expected,  other  than  the  test 
of  the  universal  docking  mechanism. 

In  the  event  that  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  crews  are  unable  to  achieve  proper 
rendezvous  and  docking  orbits  with  their 
respective  spacecraft,  or  if  the  Johit  project 
should  be  impeded  for  some  other  reason,  the 
United  States  will  continue  with  the  experi- 
ments part  of  the  mission  as  scheduled,  as 
the  experiments  are  to  be  carried  on  board 
the  Apollo  craft.  Still,  some  experts  feel  that 
the  e.\-pected  scientific  and  technological  re- 
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turn  from  the  project  will  not  Justify  the  cost 
in  time,  money,  and  elTort  spent  by  the 
United  States. 

In  summary,  both  sides  are  likely  to  gain 
some  new  technological  insights,  but  both 
nations  have  indeed  tried  to  protect  their 
own  technical  secrets.  WhUe  some  U.S.  tech- 
niques may  be  more  advanced,  our  more  open 
spciety  has  not  made  these  matters  unattain- 
able to  Soviet  engineers  through  other 
ij:ir,nnels. 

C.  Crew  Safety  and  Hariluarc  RtV.ahility: 
Wh'it  Are  tlie  Risks  Involved? 

In  light  of  several  toviel  space  fi-.tlurcs, 
Cjncern  has  been  raised  by  many  as  to  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  the  Soyuz  vehicle. 
The  flights  of  Soyuz  1  and  Soyuz  11  ended  in 
death  for  their  crew  members,  and  Soyuz  10 
end  Soyuz  15  apparently  failed  in  their  ef- 
forts to'  complete  certain  airlock  actions  or 
docking  maneuvers  with  the  Salyut-1  and 
Salyut-3  space  stations,  respectively.  Specu- 
lators have  questioned  the  possible  implica- 
tions of  this  safety  record  for  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  Test  Project.  According  to  official  So- 
viet Etitements,  upne  of  these  flights  had 
any  direct  relation  to  the  ASTP.  The  Soyuz 
IC  mission  hi  December  1974  was  the  most 
recent  ASTP-related  flight.  Prior  to  that.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administrator 
Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher  indicated,  the  last 
manned  mission  directly  related  to  the  ASTP 
was  the  successfiU  Soyuz  12  mission  in  Sep- 
tember 1973,  according  to  Soviet  information. 
Also,  Cosmos  672,  an  unmanned  spacecraft 
launched  and  recovered  in  August  1974,  was 
reportedly  an  ASTP  precursor. 

Thorough  equipment  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted to  ensure  the  Apollo-Soytiz  Test  Proj- 
ect mission  success  and  crew  safety.  Despite 
all  this,  and  despite  repeated  assurances  of 
Soviet  hardware  reliability,  some  United 
States  officials  remain  skeptical  about  the 
flight  and  question  the  Justification  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  Joint  mis- 
sion. NASA's  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  pro- 
gram director  Chester  M.  Lee,  In  defense  of 
tlie  program,  stated  that  the  Joint  docking 
mission  will  be  as  safe  as  NASA  can  make  it, 
but  conceded  that '.  .  .  there  are  some  things 
that  coiUd  happen  that  only  God  can  pre- 
vent .  .  .". 

The  recurring  policy  question  for  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  whether  the 
benefits  to  detente  are  worth  the  monetary 
costs  and  human  risks  Involved.  This  Is  a 
value  Judgment  not  subject  to  definitive 
answer.  To  date,  NASA  has  been  fahly  con- 
servatlve  In  decisions  on  human  safety  and 
has  not  obviously  put  human  life  second  to 
political  considerations. 

D.  Practical  Return:  What  are  the  Appli- 
cations of  the   Universal  Docking  System? 
The    Apollo-Soyuz    Test    Project's    main 
technological  goal  Is  to  test  the  new  jointly 
designed  universal  docking  mechanism  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  space- 
craft. Tlie  proven  success  of  this  mechanism 
could  have  far-reaching  applications  for  fu- 
ture space  missions  Involving  more  than  one 
spacecraft.  This  would  include  missions  in- 
volving only  one  or  more  than  one  coimtry. 
The  applications  for  space  rescue  (again  on 
either  a  unilateral  or  International  basis) 
are    perhaps    the    most    commendable.    In 
theory,  If  all  nations  agreed  to  use  this  mech- 
anism. It  would  be  possible  for  a  space  res- 
cue to  take  place  between  any  two  space- 
craft havhig  such  an  androgynous  device  for 
docking  purposes.  I'hls  Is. a  practical  return 
to  be  ultimately  realized  by  all  nations,  not 
just  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition  to  the  amplifications  of  the 
universal  docking  mechanism,  experiments 
to   be   conducted  during   the   Apollo-Soyuz 
Test   Project    promise    to    yield   significant 
data,  and,  hopefully,  some  new  insights  into 
various  areas  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  astronomy,  among  other  fields. 
E.  Post-ASTP:  Are  Any  Future  Joint  .If.'s- 


sio7is   Planned  Between   the    V.S.   and    the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  apparently  committed  to  continuing 
space  cooperation  beyond  the  Joint  docking 
mission,  and  much  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test 
Project's  jt'stification  would  be  lost  if  noth- 
ing further  were  planned: 

"But  both  sides  also  appear  to  believe  that 
whatever  happens  next  is  some  years  away, 
and  that  agieeing  on  the  right  mls.ston  is 
more  important  than  agreeing  on  something 
quickly  .  .  ." 

Some  very  Informul  discussions  abciit  fu- 
ture plans  may  have  taken  place  during 
NASA  Administrator  James  C.  Fletcher's  visit 
to  Moscow  in  .September  1974.  but  the  visit 
was  described  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admini^^tration  as  ".  .  .  much  more 
on  the  order  of  a  courtesy  call  than  n  busi- 
ness call . . .". 

At  least  one  post-ASTP  cooperative  effort 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  two  countries  how- 
ever. The  Soviet  Union  has  invited  the  United 
States  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  propose  and  furnish  one  or 
more  biology  experiments  to  be  carried 
aboard  a  Soviet  Kosmos  biology  satellite  in 
the  la.st  quarter  of  1975.  It  was  announced 
that  this  offer  was  agreed  to  by  NASA  Decem- 
ber 11,  1974 

It  is  felt  that  In  order  to  maintain  co.n- 
tinulty  In  U.S.-Sovlet  space  collaboration, 
more  negotiations  toward  post-ASTP  agree- 
ments will  be  nece.ssary,  and  will  probably 
begin  next  spring  (1975).  The  United  States 
Space  Shuttle  may  or  may  not  fit  Into  these 
plans.  It  Is  felt,  however,  that  technology 
transfer  will  become  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant factor  in  any  future  long-range  con- 
siderations of  a.S. -Soviet  cooperation.  .  .  . 

For  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project  repre- 
sents a  major  step  toward  the  realization  of 
goals  set  forth  In  the  May  1972  agreement  on 
ccKjperation  in  the  exploration  and  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space.  A.s  the  preparations  for 
the  ASTP  continue  to  develop,  the  coopera- 
tive attitudes  on  both  sides  appear  to  grow. 
coiTespondingly.  The  fact  that  post-ASTP 
plans  are  already  being  discussed  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  will 
be  a  part  of  future  Joint  missions.  History 
will  be  the  Judge  of  Its  success  or  failure, 
but  the  prospects  appear  good  that  the  ASTP 
will  make  significant  contributions,  both  to 
the  future  of  space  science  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  leading  competitors  In  the  space  race. 


SENATOR  LAXALT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  Interesting  column  about 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Senator  Paul  Lax- 
alt,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Februao'  26, 
1975,  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  news- 
paper, Aiken,  S.C. 

Written  by  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist, Holmes  Alexander,  this  article  pro-, 
vldes  some  interesting  information  on 
the  background  of  one  of  our  newest 
colleagues.  This  article  is  refreshing  in 
tliat  Mr.  Alexander  has  so  capably  re- 
vealed the  personaUty  and  character  of 
the  new  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  people  of  Nevada  apparently  rec- 
ognized, as  has  Mr.  Alexander,  unusual 
traits  of  character  and  openness  In  this 
man,  who  in  such  a  short  time  has  come 
across  as  a  person  of  strong  convictions 
and  beliefs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sknator,  Laxalt's  Old  Fashioned  Views 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

His  mother  kept  a  small  hotel  in  Garsoii 
City.  Nev.,  which  prospered  when  the  leels- 
lature  was  In  town. 

She  was  French  Basque  from  Bordcau.x,  and 
had  come  to  America  to  be  with  her  dying 
brother  who  had  suffered  pol.son  gas  in  World 
War  I.  Her  husband,  a  Basque  also,  but  from 
•  the  misted  valley  of  the  Pyrennes,  had  mi- 
grated to  become  a  sheepherdcr  lu  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts  of  Nevada. 

A  strange  and  lonely  man.  Dominique  Lax- 
alt,  whose  wife  said  he  should  never  have 
married  'because  he  didnr.  go  with  a  house." 
One  of  his  sons  wrote  in  a  well-received  book 
that  Dominique's  home  was  in  the  hills. 

"And  seeing  him  In  a  moment's  pause  on 
some  high  ridge,  with  the  wind  tearing  at  his 
wild  thickness  of  Iron-gray  hair,  you  could 
understand  why  this  was  v.hat  he  was  meant 
to  be." 

Like  most  immigrants,  Dominique  felt 
drawn  to  go  home  again,  but  he  put  it  ofl 
until  late  In  life,  and  made  the  air-trip  only 
after  a  brush  with  death  and  at  his  family's 
insistence.  In  "Sweet  Promised  Land"  (Harper 
&  Row),  by  Robert  Laxait,  Dominique's  life 
story  hits  its  clima.x  when  he  starts  to  leave 
the  Pyrennes  village,  and  the  klnfolk  there 
call  after  him.  "Come  back.  Come  back."  With 
grim  face,  with  gasping  breath,  he  plunged 
along  unheeding,  and  spoke  savagely  to  his 
son.  "I  can't  go  back.  It  ain't  my  country 
anymore.  I've  lived  too  much  In  America  ever 
to  go  back  .  .  .  Don't  you  know  that?" 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Sen.  Paul  Laxait 
(R-Nev.)  He  is  whipcord  fit  at  52.  He  bears 
himself  with  the  masculine  gentility  of  the 
Old  West,  which  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Old  South,  and  yet  is  somehow  related. 
He  is  smooth  with  the  polish  of  confidence 
and  popularity,  and  of  deserved  success  in 
law  and  politics.  He  was  in  uniform  in  World 
War  II,  and  still  seems  to  wear  the  proud 
regimentals  of  Inherited  freedom  which  came 
down  from  forebears  who  valued  it  and  knew 
they  would  find  it  in  America. 

If  you  need  help  in  believing  that  the 
USA  is  going  to  survive  its  decline  from  mili- 
tary supremacy,  its  fall  of  the  Nixon  govern- 
ment, the  crumbling  of  the  economy  and  the 
stumbling  of  our  national  leaders,  pav  a  visit 
to  Senator  Laxait. 

He  is  a  believer.  1  tried  to  get  him  to  speak 
out  for  a  new  Conservative  party,  but  he 
still  sees  the  GOP  as  the  citadel  of  responsible 
government,  free  enterpri.se  and  national  se- 
curity. He  told  me  how  painful  it  was  to  have 
been  elected  on  the  promi.se  of  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget,  and  now  to  have  a  Republican 
President  with  a  planned  deficit  of  $52-bil- 
llon,  and  unplanned  indebtedness  of  much 
more.  But  he  makes  a  mighty  effort  and  tries 
to  accept  Mr.  Ford's  word  that  this  is  a  one- 
shot  emergency  plan. 

He  believes  that  our  political  di.sease  Is 
Bigness,  and  he  told  this  to  the  Navada  legis- 
lature in  a  Lincoln  Day  address:  "What  we 
are  fighting  in  this  country  is  Bigness  .  .  I'm 
impres.sed  sitting  at  the  Senatorial  desk  to 
see  how  the  presentations  come  In.  Almost 
every  morning  we  get  glossy  presentations 
from  organized  labor,  beautifully  done 
we  get  glossy  presentations  from  "big  govern- 
menl  .  .  from  big  business— all  making  their 
pitcli  .  .  .  and  the  poor  devils  who  are  not  in- 
cluded within  that  cla.ssificatlon  are  not  rep- 
resented at  all  . .  .  small  business." 

Laxalt's  Republicanism  comes  down  to 
three  Items.  One  is  plain  honesty  in  spend- 
ing the  people's  money.  Two  is  a  special  cus- 
todianship for  small  business  which  contrib- 
utes $500-milllon  a  year  to  the  economy,  em- 
ploys over  5  million  workers,  and  Is  not  be- 
holden to  the  Federal  government  for  pro- 


tected contracts  and  bailouts.  Third  is  an 
unapologetic  attitude  toward  military  pre- 
paredness—armed services  second  to  none. 

"Don't  you  know  that? "  demanded  the 
Senator's  father  angrily  when  declaring 
America  to  be  his  home  and  coimtry. 


and  the  stability  of  the  federal  retirement 
structure. 

With  best  personal  wishe?:,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Maxsfiei.d. 


ANOMALIES    IN    THE    RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  February  24.  1975,  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  regarding  cer- 
taiii  anomalies  in  the  retirement  system 
whereby  liigh  level  Federal  personnel 
may  retire  and  be  rehired  for  the  same 
job  and  receive  increases  in  annuities 
which  would  not  be  realized  if  this  person 
continued  to  wotk  witliout  such  a  "paper" 
retirement. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  length  on 
February  26  at  a  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Sen- 
ator Gale  McGee.  The  Policy  Committee 
unanimously  urged  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Federal 
retire-rehire  practices  as  well  as  other 
related  problems,  in  particular,  the  so- 
called  double-dipping  and  triple-dipping 
practices.  With  regard  to  this  meeting  I 
have  today  written  to  Senator  McGee 
confirming  this  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Senator  McGee  and  attachments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

■  U.S.  Senate. 
Offi'.e  f)F  iits:  Majority  LEAnra, 

Watiliinuton.  D.C.,  March  4. 1975. 
Hon.  Oaj.f  W.  McGee. 

Chiiiiriinn.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Citil  ' 
S'Tiite.  Wasliington.  D.C. 
Dear  Gale  :  First,  let  me  express  to  you  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  contribution  to 
the  disfu.sslon  In  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  on  February  26.  concerning  reem- 
ployment of  Federal  annuitants  and  retirees. 
In  the  liijht  of  continuing  Inflation  and  the 
p5y  freeze  and  other  considerations,  the 
problems  and  anomalies  In  this  area,  increase, 
as  is  partially  documented  in  the  attached 
material.  Confirming  the  discussion  by  the 
Policy  Committee  on  February  26,  I  would 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  should  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  practices,  anomalies 
and  problems  connnected  with  the  Federal 
annuities  and  notably  those  which  grow  out 
of  the  rehiring  by  the  Federal  government  of 
civilian  and  military  retirees. 

You  will  note  in  the  attached  documenta- 
tion that  I  have  requested  information  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  concerning  re- 
employment of  Federal  annuitants  and  mili- 
tary retirees.  I  would  hope  that  your  Com- 
mittee will  follow  through  on  this  request 
in  addition  to  gatheruig  from  the  Commis- 
sioii  any  other  Information  which  may  be 
required  In  yoiir  investigation. 

The  Policy  Committee  also  tmanimously 
supports  the  passage  of  the  attached  bUl  as 
an  interim  step  in  dealing  with  an  a.spect 
of  the  situation  on  an  urgent  basis.  This  bill 
is  requested  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Please  be  assured  that  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  I,  personally,  will  do  whatever  we  can 
to  sustain  your  efforts  in  connection  with 
this  investigation.  In  my  judgment,  some 
of  the  current  practices  and  distortions,  if 
persisted  in,  will  raise  the  gravest  q\iestions 
about   the   integrity  of  the  career  system 


Statement  of  i'ENATon  Mike  Mansfield  to 

the  &FNATE  DEMOrR.ATIC  POLICY  t^OMMITTEE 

In  June,  1973,  the  Policy  Committee 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  regarding 
a  practice  permitted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  whereby  a  Federal  employee  who 
has  worked  a  sufficient  number  of  years  in 
the  upper  salary  levels,  which  have  been 
frozen  since  1 909,  could  retire  and  be  rehired 
for  the  same  or  similar  responsibilities.  In 
this  way,  this  person  could  take  advantage 
of  the  cost-of-living  increases  in  his  or  her 
niniuity  v.hile  being  paid  the  difference  be- 
tween his  annuity  and  frozen  salary.  At  the 
airection  of  the  Policy  Committee."  I  wrote 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  others  re- 
sponsible in  the  Senate  and  House  asking 
that  the  rehiring  of  Federal  annuitants  lu 
such  cases  be  limited  to  sis  months  pending 
further  clarification. 

In   the   year  and  a  half  since  the  Policy 
Connnlttee  called  for  this  action,  there  have 
been  cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits  every 
six   months  totaling  25.3';.  What  this  caii 
lead  to  is  clear  from  the  following  example. 
If  a  Sjiiate  aide   retired  June   1973   with   a 
$28,800  annuity  and  was  rehired  for  the  same 
or  similar  responsibilities,  he  would  now  in 
1975  be  making  more  than  $36,000  which  Is 
In  excess  of  the  general  salary  freeze  maxi- 
mum. That  In  one  year  and  a  half!  In  three 
more  years,  with  cost-of-living  Increases  lim- 
ited only  to  5' ;  per  year,  this  person's  annual 
take   from   the   Federal   Government   would 
rise  to  $43,000  or  more  than  the  present  sal- 
ary of  Members  of  Congress.  In  some  cases, 
the  prospect  Is  for  a  compounded  100';    In- 
crea.se  In  annuities  in  less  than  ten  yeaij. 
As  Inflation  continued  and  supergrades  re- 
main frozen,  the  advantages  of  such  a  prac- 
tice to  the  employing  agency  and  the  em- 
ployee   Increase    and    the    practice    becomes 
more  widespread.  In  the  Senate,  alone,  the 
number  of  reemployed  annuitants  has  more 
than  tripled  In  a  year  and  a  half,  even  though 
the  practice  Is  not  permitted  in  the  offices 
responsible  to  the  Majority  Leadership.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  many  other  Fed- 
eral employees  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation.  Even  though  only  a  few  thousand 
may  be  Involved,  there  is  cause  for  consider- 
able   concern    because    we    are    referring    to 
those  who  fill  a  very  limited  number  of  posi- 
tions In  the  highest  echelons  of  the  GoverJi- 
ment  and,  hence,  those  who  wield  consider- 
able power  to  shape  Its  course. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  stating 
that  the  Commission  would  discontinue  the 
policy  of  discouraging  the  rehiring  of  Fed- 
eral annuitants  for  longer  than  six  months. 
Chairman  Hampton  stated  that  a  6  month 
limitation  on  the  rehiring  period  of  Federal 
annuitants  was,  in  their  view,  no  longer  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government  Elnce 
the  executive  pay  freeze  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  exceptionally  able, 
high-level  officials  in  the  tliree  branches  of 
the  Government. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  consideration 
which  may  have  led  the  Commission  to  shift 
its  policy.  I  cannot  agree  that  It  is  a  proper 
course  to  take.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
change  constitutes  a  circumvention  of  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the 
freeze  on  their  own  salaries  as  well  as  on 
those  of  other  high  officials.  Moreover,  if  the 
rehiring  of  civilian  and  military  retirees 
especially  for  the  same  or  slmUar  Jobs  be- 
comes extensive,  the  practice  could  contain 
very  grave  implications  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  alert  and  vigorous  Federal  career  sys- 
tem not  to  speak  of  the  financial  drain  to 
the  Federal   Retirement  Fund.  There  must 
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be  room  at  the  top  for  an  inflow  of  new  faces 
and  new  ideas  in  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  Commission's  new  ap- 
proach goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

However,  pending  a  much  broader  exami- 
nation of  Federal  retirement  practices  and 
Inequities — both  civilian  and  military — it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee will  urge  the  Chairman  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  make  a 
tliofough  investigation  of  the  practices, 
anomalies  and  problems  connected  with  Fed- 
er.ll  annuities  and  notably  those  which  grow 
out  of  the  rehiring  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  civilian  and  military  Federal  re- 
tirees. 

I  suggest  that  the  Committee  urge  Sena- 
tor McGee  as  Chairman  of  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  to  give  priority  consideration 
to  reporting  out  a  bUl  which  I  introduced 
on  Monday.  This  measure  requires  agencies 
that  rehire  Federal  annuitants  to  deposit  the 
savings  realized  to  their  budget  from  this 
practice,  into  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  would  eliminate  Immediately 
the  advantage  which  now  accrues  to  the  re- 
hiring agent,  whether  it  be  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  committee  or  Federal  agency  or 
department.  It  would  require  the  employing 
agency  to  pay  the  full  salary  of  the  person 
hired  and  not  merely  the  difference  between 
his  or  her  annuity  and  the  listed  salary  of 
the  position.  This  is  essential  if  the  Retire- 
ment Fund  is  not  to  be  strained  to  a  danger- 
ous point. 

Statement   of  Senator   Mike   Mansfield 

February   24,    1975. 

Mr.  President  :  Over  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  attention  to  an  anomaly 
in  the  Civil  Service  retirement  system.  The 
anomaly  arose  out  of  the  unforeseen  high 
rate  of  inflation  coupled  with  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  Increases  for  annuitants  and 
the  freeze  on  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress, 
high  level  appointees  and  top  grade  civil 
servants  which  has  been  enjoined  by  Con- 
gress for  more  than  five  years. 

The  situation  to  which  I  refer  Involves  an 
unkown  number  of  Federal  employees  who 
retire  and  thus  qualify  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  annuities  but  are  then 
reemployed  by  the  Federal  government, 
sometimes  Immediately  and  for  the  identical 
Job  from  which  they  retired.  In  this  way,  the 
reemployed  annuitant  receives  from  the  re- 
tirement fund  his  annuity  enriched  when- 
ever there  is  an  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. Moreover,  the  rehiring  agency  need 
cover  out  of  its  appropriated  funds,  only 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  equal  the 
rehired  employee's  previously  frozen  salary 
level. 

Since  the  granting  of  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  annuitants  has  occurred 
every  six  months  for  the  past  1 Y2  years,  for  a 
total  percentage  of  25.3',;,  the  advantage  of 
reth-e-rehlre  to  the  annuitant  is  obvious. 
His  pension  for  eventual  retirement  Is  per- 
manently enriched  by  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. At  the  same  time,  by  continuing  to 
work  for  his  full  pay,  he  is  not  losing  any  of 
his  current  level  of  income.  If  a  Senate  aide 
or  high  executive  official  who  retired  June, 
1973,  with  an  annuity  which  could  be  as  high 
as  $28,000,  was  rehired  for  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar responsibilities  by  his  agency,  he  could 
have  reached  an  annuity  of  over  $36,000 
which  would  actually  be  in  excess  of  the  gen- 
eral executive  salary  freeze  mazlnuim  of 
$36,000.  That,  in  one  year  and  a  half!  If  the 
cost  of  living  increa.ses  continue  at  5' ;  per 
year  for  the  next  three  years — that  Is  at  the 
limit  President  Ford  asked  for  Federal 
salaries  and  annuities — this  persons  annual 
take  from  the  Federal  government  would 
still  rise  to  almost  $43,000  by  1978,  or  more 
than  the  present  salary  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. In  some  case.^,  the  prospect  is  for  a 


compounded  100 '/r   Increase  In  annuities  In 
less  than  ten  years. 

There  are  actually  several  related  employ- 
ment problems  in  this  situation  which  grows 
so  largely  out  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  range  of  Federal  re- 
t»'.'c.;i?.it-rehlre  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  retirement  system — both  civilian  and 
military — needs  a  thorough  examination. 
One  such  question,  for  example.  Involves  the 
impact  of  the  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  annuitants.  The  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  February  16,  contained  an  article 
on  the  subject  by  Associated  Press  reporter 
Dick  Barnes  raising  complex  questions  of 
how  armultles  pyramid  under  the  present 
system.  While  I  shall  not  go  into  these  mat- 
ters here,  they  clearly  warrant  further  at- 
tention by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

The  specific  practice  of  retiring  from  the 
federal  service  and  being  rehired  for  the 
same  job,  however,  which  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  focused  on  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  has  again  surfaced.  On  January  10, 
1976,  the  Commissioner  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  wrote  to  me  stating  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  Commission  intended 
no  longer  to  discourage  the  rehiring  of  re- 
tired annuitants  in  the  top  grades  for  longer 
than  six  months.  For  the  good  of  the  Civil 
Service  system  and  the  government  that  was 
the  maximum  time  which  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  had  urged  be  adopted  as  a 
standard  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Hampton's  letter 
giving  my  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  this 
shift  In  policy  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. I  can  appreciate  the  considerations 
which  may  have  led  the  Commission  to  give 
this  incentive  to  top  employees  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  retiring  from  the  Federal 
government  and  then  to  return  to  work  In 
the  Federal  government.  Nevertheless,  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  change  constitutes  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  legal  intent  of  Congress  In 
establishing  the  freeze  on  their  own  salaries 
as  well  as  on  those  of  other  higher  officials. 
Moreowr,  if  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
permits  the  rehiring  of  retirees  especially 
for  the  same  or  similar  Jobs  to  become  exten- 
sive, the  practice  contains  very  grave  impli- 
cations for  the  maintenance  of  an  alert  and 
vigorous  Federal  career  system  and  a  sound 
Federal  administration,  not  to  speak  of  the 
new  financial  drain  on  the  already  overladen 
Federal  Retirement  Fund.  For  the  good  of 
the  government,  there  must  be  a  continuing 
flow  of  new  faces  and  new  ideas  into  the 
management  levels  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy: regrettably,  the  new  position  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  moves  precisely  In 
the  opposite  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  future.  At  that  time,  I 
will  recommend  that  the  Policy  Committee 
urge  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  particular  practice  to 
which  reference  is  made  In  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Commissioner 
Hampton  and  myself.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  latter  Committee  to  examine 
In  a  full  investigation  the  broader  related 
problems  connected  with  Federal  annuities 
notably  those  which  emanate  from  the  prac- 
tice of  rehiring  by  the  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  of  growing  numbers  of  civilian 
and  military  Federal  retirees.  In  partlcplar, 
the  so-called  "double-dipping"  and  "triple- 
dipping"  practices. 

As  an  immediate  and,  hopefully,  at  least 
partial  deterrent  to  Increasing  numbers  of 
"paper"  retirements,  however,  I  Intend  to 
recommend  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  report  out  promptly  a 
bill  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
anxious  to  see  passed  and  which  I  will  Intro- 
duce today.  It  would  require  agencies  which 


have  rehired  persons  recelvinj;  Federal  annu- 
ities to  deposit  the  savings  which  accrue  to 
their  budgets  in  the  General  Fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  This  would  eliminate  imme- 
diately an  advantage  to  the  rehiring  agency 
whether  it  he  a  Senate  committee,  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  an  executive  department  or 
agency.  It  would  require  the  hiring  agent  to 
pay  the  full  salary  of  tbe  person  and  not 
merely  the  difference  between  his  or  her 
annuity  and  the  listed  salary  of  the  position. 
This  measure  Is  essential  If  the  Retirement 
Fund  Is  not  to  be  drained  in  order  to  pay 
part  of  the  employment  budgets  of  the  agen- 
cies and  departments  who  engage  in  this 
retire-rehire  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
to  which  I  have  referred  and  related  material 
to  be  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

U.S.    SENA-rE. 

Office  of  the  Minority  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Hampton. 
Chairman,    U.S.    Civil   Service    Commission, 
Washinnton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hampton:  This  will  acknowledge 
ycur  letter  of  January  10  regarding  the  Com- 
mission s  latest  rulings  on  the  rehiring  of 
annuitants.  Quoting  from  your  letter,  you 
state: 

"We  believe  It  is  no  longer  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  discourage  the  re-em- 
ployment of  recently  retired  high-level  offi- 
cials whose  experience,  knowledge  and  talent 
an  agency  needs  to  retain.  The  total  number 
of  such  re-employed  annuitants  is  expected 
to  be  quite  small,  but  some  may  be  retained 
for  loiiger  periods  of  time  than  heretofore." 

While  I  can  understand  and  share  the  mo- 
tive of  serving  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  must  most  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  policy  through  which  you  expect  to  do  so 
in  this  Instance.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Government  to  retain  competent 
personnel  in  the  career  service  and,  perhaps, 
in  unusual  circumstances  even  to  rehire 
them  for  short  periods  after  retirement.  How- 
ever, there  are  additional  facets  Involved  In 
your  present  approach  which  are  not  alluded 
to  in  >our  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  responsible  elected 
officials  of  the  Government — the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  adopted  a  celling  on 
Federal  pay  scales.  The  law  is  specific:  maxi- 
mum salaries  of  civil  servants,  no  less  than 
those  of  other  appointed  officials.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  are  frozen  under 
present  law.  This  freeze  is  related  to  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Because  of  the  high 
rate  of  Inflation  and  the  existing  system  of 
reflecting  that  rate  In  automatic  Increases 
In  annuities,  your  policy  of  permitting  the 
rehiring  of  retirees  could  constitute  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  freeze.  If  a  retired  annui- 
tant with  maximum  annuity  is  rehired  for 
an  Indefinite  period,  he  could  be  receiving  In 
due  course  out  of  the  annuity  fund  more 
than  the  pay  celling.  In  so  saj-lng.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  or  against  the  existing  ceU- 
Ings  on  Federal  pay.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
desirable,  it  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  change  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  It  is  not  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to 
adopt  administrative  courses  which  could 
tend  to  circumvent  or  nullify  those  policies. 
In  the  second  place,  whatever  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  ceilings,  the  fact  is 
that  when  coupled  with  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  annuitants,  the  effect 
has  been  to  pro\4de  a  very  powerful  incen- 
tive for  retirement  of  employees  when  they 
reach  eligibility  for  retirement.  Prompt  re- 
tirement, which  provides  openings  in  the 
higher  grades,  in  turn,  has  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  career  concept  and  stimulating 
a  flow  of  new  blood  into  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  Federal  agencies.  That, 
too.  it  seems  to  me,  is  In  the  interest  of  the 
Government.  I  very  much  fear  that  the  Com- 
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mission's  present  course  regarding  rehiring 
of  retirees  could  act  to  Increase  immobility 
and  atrophy,  at  least  In  the  upper  levels,  In 
the  management  of  the  agencies. 

Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  as  you 
know,  the  Majority  Policy  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  last  year  which  states  in  rele- 
vant part,  the  following; 

The  Majority  Leader  is  directed  to  com- 
municate, jointly  with  the  Minority  Leader 
or  separately,  to  all  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  an  urgent  recommendation,  that 
pending  clarification  of  the  situation  (of 
i  rehiring  retirees),  all  reemployment  of  an- 
nul! ants  by  the  Federal  government,  by  the 
same  office,  agency  or  department  for  the 
same  or  similar  responsibilities  from  which 
they  may  be  retired  be  limited  to  a  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months. 

That  policy  is  being  maintained  In  offices 
respoi:sible  to  the  Senate  through  the  Major- 
ity Leadership  and  it  has  been  encouraged 
throughout  the  entire  personnel  structure  of 
tho  Senate. 

So  I  must  reiterate  my  personal  disagree- 
ment with  the  course  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  adopted  In  this  matter. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  at  the  very  least 
you  should  have  and  make  available  with- 
out delay  the  following  Information  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate Committees; 

(1)  The  criteria  or  guidelines  which  have 
been  communicated  by  the  Commission  to 
tho  Department.)  and  Agencies  concerning 
maximum  numb«;rs  and  permissible  length  i>f 
service  for  retired  annuitants. 

(2)  The  present  number  of  civilan  Federal 
employees  who  are  rehired  retirees,  broken 
down  by  agency  by  which  they  are  presently 
employed  as  well  a.s  the  broad  pay  categories 
(l.e.:  "above  $30,000  salary;'  "above  $20,000 
salary,"  etc.) 

(3)  The  number  of  retired  mUltary  person- 
nel now  working  as  civUUn  employees  of  the 
federal  government,  analyzed  ou  the  same 
basis  as  the  above. 

For  numbers  (2)  and  (3)  above.  If  It  Is 
feasible,  the  totals  might  be  broken  down 
further  Into  those  rehired  by  the  same  agency 
from  which  they  retired  and  those  hired  by 
agencies  other  than  that  from  which  they 
retired. 

This  exchange  of  letters  will  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Majority  Policy  Commit- 
tee with  the  suggestion  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  be  urged  by  the  Committee 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  Inquiry  into  all 
a.spects  of  the  Commission's  present  policies 
in  connection  with  retlrement-rehlre.  It 
would  also  be  my  Uitentlon  to  make  this 
exchange  of  correspondence  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

T7.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  January  10.  1975. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  I  am  writing 
further  concernhig  your  Interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reemployment  by  the  Government  of 
employees  retired  under  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement System  which  previously  was  dis- 
cussed In  our  correspondence  during  June 
1973  and  my  letter  to  you  of  March  8,  1974. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
nximber  of  exceptionally  able,  high-level  offi- 
cials In  the  Executive.  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches  leave  the  Government  service 
at  a  date  earlier  than  expected  because  of 
the  celling  on  Federal  salaries.  Some  of  these 
officials  with  long  service  and  eligibility  for 
an  Immediate  annuity  might  have  been  pre- 
vaUed  upon  to  continue  their  work  as  a  re- 
employed annuitant,  but  we  discouraged 
agencies  from  following  this  course.  A  few 
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high-level  officials  were  reemployed  nonethe- 
less, but  the  period  of  reemployment  w^s 
generally  only  for  a  few  months. 

However,  with  the  executive  pay  freeze 
now  in  its  6th  year,  we  believe  It  is  no  longer 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
courage the  reemployment  of  recently  retired 
high-level  officials  whose  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  talent  an  agency  needs  to  retain. 
The  total  number  of  such  reemploved  an- 
nuitants is  expected  to  be  quite  small,  but 
some  may  be  retained  for  longer  periods  of 
lime  than  heretofore. 

There  is  one  anomaly  connected  with  the 
reiirement  and  rehiring  of  retired  Federal 
employees  which  the  Commission  thinks 
merits  Congressional  action.  This  anomaly 
is  an  omission  in  the  retirement  law  which 
permits  agencies  to  save  the  difference  be- 
twee.i  a  reemployed  anuuUanfs  sahiry  and 
annuity.  The  Commission  has  recommended 
in  the  past  and  will  do  so  again  that  the  law 
be  amended  to  require  agencies  to  deposit 
saving.?  on  reemployed  annuitant's  salaries  In 
the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We 
believe  that  correction  of  this  anomaly  would 
ensure  that  agencies  will  reemploy  annui- 
tants only  where  they  are  essential  to  carry- 
ing out  the  agency's  mission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairrnan. 

(From  the  Wa-shington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1975] 
Huge  Bonus  Found  in  U.S.  Pension  Plan 
(By  Dick  Barnes) 
Federal  retirees  can  get  billions  of  extra 
dollars  at  taxpayer  expense  because  a  formula 
designed  to  keep  their  pensions  In  step  with 
Inflation  actually  propels  them  ahead. 

The  unintended  bonus  coufd  easily  cost 
taxpayers  $100  billion  or  more  by  1990,  ac- 
cording to  projections  by  the  Associated 
Press — projections  that  Congress  failed  to 
make  before  It  approved  the  formula. 

Sj  many  variable  factors  are  involved  that 
the  exact  cost  of  the  bonanza  for  today's 
nearly  2  million  federal  pensioners  cannot 
be  determined. 

B.it  Associated  Press  calculations  .show  that 
a  typical  federal  employee  who  retired  In 
January,  1973,  could,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  draw  more  than  $27,-500  beyond  what  he 
would  receive  If  his  pension  merely  kept  even, 
month  by  month,  with  the  cost  of  living 
Index. 

Put  another  way,  at  a  point  when  the  cost 
of  living  had  risen  46  per  cent  since  this  em- 
ployees  retirement  day,  his  monthly  pension 
check  would  have  Increased  by  57  per  cent. 

The  pension  overpayments  come  about  be- 
cause under  a  1969  law,  retirees  are  given  an 
extra  permanent  1  per  cent  pension  Increase 
each  time  their  checks  are  adjusted  for 
changes  In  the  consumer  price  Index.  That 
Index  is  the  standard  measuring  tool  for  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  extra  1  per  cent  Is  suppased  to  com- 
pensate for  money  lost  between  the  time 
living  casts  increase  and  the  time  retirement 
checks  are  adjusted  to  meet  those  lncrea.ses. 
But  in  reality,  the  extra  1  per  cent  com- 
pounds over  the  years,  pushing  retirement 
checks  farther  and  farther  ahead  of  any  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

In  fact,  the  faster  the  cast  of  living  In- 
creases, the  farther  and  faster  federal  pen- 
sions move  ahead. 

Civil  servants,  congressmen  and  retired 
military  personnel  all  benefit  from  the  extra 
1  per  cent  formula,  which  Congress  approved 
In  1969. 

Although  It  is  more  than  five  years  old  the 
lucrative  retirement  pay  fornuila  has  never 
drawn  significant  public  attention. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress  on  Feb. 
3,  however.  President  Ford  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  federal  retire- 
ment system.  He  referred  briefly  to  "cost-of- 
living  adjustments  which  over-compensate 
by  pro\  iding  for  permanent  annuity  lncrea.ses 


In  excess  of  changes  In  the  consumer  price 
li:dex." 

Ralph  J.  Devlin,  who  was  top  staff  assistant 
on  the  House  subcommittee  that  first  ap- 
proved the  formula,  expres-sed  surprise  in  an 
t.-.terview  about  how  the  plan  was  operatin" 
hi  practice. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  In  1D69  no  de- 
tailed projection.s  of  its  effect  had  been  mi>de 
He  characterized  the  formula  as  a  "throw-i  i 
In  a  bill  that  had  ?ome  gordles." 

The  General  Ac?ount'ng  Office  war'ied  the 
committee  of  a  spiral  effect,  but  even  GAO 
cl-l  ;^ot  ma!:e  lo'  g-range  projections. 

Referring  to  the  recent  rapid  rl-e  In  the 
coct  of  living,  Devlin  said,  "Nobodv  had  a 
cry.stM  bill  that  could  tell  what  would  han- 
pcn."  ^ 

But  Associated  Press  calculations  show 
taat  overpayments  occur  whether  the  cost  ol 
living  rises  slowly  or  rapidly. 

Take  an  employee  who  retired  in  January 
1973  at  $400  per  month,  at  the  average  civil 
Fcrvice  retiremert  age  of  57  and  who  lives 
the  18  years  predicted  by  Insurance  Industrv 
tables. 

If  future  Inflation  continues  at  an  averaf»e 
rate/ of  0.5  per  cent  per  month,  or  a  bit 
more  than  6  per  cent  per  year,  he  will  bs 
ovcrp.ild  In  pension  checks  by  $27,588.62. 

If  future  inflation  Is  at  a  low  rate  of  3- 
pUn  per  cent  a  year,  he  will  be  overpaid 
$13,688.29.  But  If  it  continues  at  the  present 
hish  rate  of  12-plu",  per  cent  per  year  his 
overpayment  will  total  $78,388.59. 

When  Congress  more  recently  tied  Social 
Security  binefits  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  did 
not  add  In  the  extra  1  per  cent  factor. 

Total  costs  of  the  federal  retiree  overpay- 
ments in  future  years  depend  on  so  manv 
factors  they  are  difficult  to  compute.  Rates 
of  retirement,  age  of  retirement,  federal  pay 
levels  and  the  cost  of  living  all  affect  calcu- 
lations. 

But  for  Just  the  133,318  civil  servants  who 
retired  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974,  the 
coTt  of  extra  payments  in  their  lifetimes 
could  exceed  $5  billion  if  the  cost  of  living 
rose  steadily  at  .05  per  cent  per  month— a 
rate  well  below  current  levels. 

Add  In  another  800,000  civilians  already 
retired,  try  to  estimate  future  retirements 
In  the  2.5  million-person  federal  work  force 
figure  in  nearly  1  million  retired  mllitarv 
personnel,  who  tend  to  retire  earlier  and 
draw  benefits  longer,  and  the  cost  of  these 
overpayments  by  1990  could  easily  exceed 
$100  billion. 

For  several  years  before  the  1969  change 
federal  retirees'  pensions  followed  the  cost 
of  living  this  way;  when  the  cost  of  living 
Increased  3  per  cent  from  the  most  recent 
ba?e  month  and  stayed  at  or  above  that 
level  for  three  consecutive  months,  pension 
checks  would  be  increased  by  the  percentage 
rise  in  cost  of  living  from  the  base  month 
to  the  highest  month  during  the  three-month 
period. 

The  increase  would  take  effect  two  months 
later.  The  high  month  during  the  three- 
month  period  would  then  become  the  new 
base  for  any  subsequent  increase. 

By  1969,  however,  employee  organizations 
were  arguing  that  retirees  were  losing  money 
because  of  the  time  lag  between  Increases 
m  the  cost  of  living  and  the  effective  date 
of  pension  increases. 

Congress  settled  on  adding  one  percentage 
point  to  each  Increase  generated  by  the  cost 
of  living.  . 

S.  801 
A  bill  to  amend  section  8344  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  Government  agen- 
cies to  deposit  in  the  General  Fund  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  the  amount  of  annuity  pay- 
ments withheld  by  them  from  the  salaries 
of  certain  reemployed  annuitants 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Hovnc 
cf  rcpreicntatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8344(a)    of  title   5,  United   States  Code,  Is 
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amended  by  inserting  between  the  third 
and  fourth  sentences  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  amounts  so  deducted  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  General  P\md  of  tho 
United  States  Treasury." 


MISSOURI    FARMERS    OPPOSED   TO 
OIL    IMPORT    TARIFF 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  vote  last  week  on  the 
Pi-esident's  oil  import  tariff  proposals,  it 
would  appear  significant  that  an  opinion 
survey  conducted  by  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association,  an  organization  of 
some  165,000  farm  families  in  Missouri 
and  adjacent  States,  found  the  farmers 
contacted  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
President's  enei'gy  proposals. 

Increased  agricultural  production  re- 
quires increased  energy  use;  and  there- 
fore increased  petroleum  prices  can  only 
add  to  the  farm  price  squeeze  and  higher 
food  costs  to  the  consumer. 

I  believe  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
find  of  interest  the  comments  made  by 
several  Missouri  farmers  as  reported  In 
the  MFA  "Farm  News"  release;  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  comments  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  News  Prom  Jack  Hackethorn 

Columbia,  Mo. — President  Gerald  Ford's 
proposed  $3  per  barrel  oil  Import  tax  and  the 
removal  of  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  is  not  popular  with  Missouri  farmers. 

A  survey  of  opinion  by  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association  found  farmers  were 
unanimously  opposed. 

Don  Harshbarger  of  Centralia  said  the  pro- 
posed Import  tax  on  crude  oil  will  be  infla- 
tionary and  win  result  In  higher  production 
costs  to  farmers.  "Instead  we  need  to  con- 
serve our  resources.  To  do  this,  I  feel  there 
will  have  to  be  gasoline  rationing." 

D.  T.  Weekley  of  Blackwater  replied: 
"Prom  what  I  have  read,  the  proposed  $3  per 
barrel  tax  would  add  about  one -third  to  tho 
cost  of  fuel.  Last  year  our  cost  per  acre  for 
fuel  was  $5.50.  This  includes  all  tractor  and 
combine  use,  trucks  to  haul  the  grain  to 
market  and  the  pickup  to  service  the  ma- 
chinery. The  new  cost  would  be  about  $7.30 
per  acre.  In  addition  there  is  truck  and 
pickup  used  In  caring  for  livestock  and  other 
necessary  farm  chores.  In  our  operation  the 
additional  cost  would  amount  to  about 
$1,600.  In  my  opinion  a  system  of  rationing 
would  be  much  better  for  all  types  of  busi- 
ness. Fuel  used  for  driving  to  work  deserves 
consideration.  It  would  not  be  popular  but 
the  fuel  saving  must  come  from  pleasure  and 
recreational  uses." 

George  James  of  Brunswick  replied  "I  think 
the  Import  tax  on  crude  oil  Is  Inflationary 
and  will  not  conserve  the  use  of  gasoline 
enough  to  meet  Import  objective.  Rationing 
Is  the  only  sure  way  to  save  a  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  a  day.  I,  as  a  farmer,  cannot 
reduce  the  use  of  gasoline  for  my  farming 
operation.  In  fact,  when  I  try  to  Increase 
yields  per  acre,  farm  the  acres  that  were  In 
soil  conservation,  plow  more  grassland  due 
to  cheap  cattle  and  milk  prices,  I  will  use 
more  gasoline  regardless  of  the  price.  This 
.^utuation  will  only  Increase  the  prices  squeeze 
Oil  farmers  or  add  to  the  cost  of  food  to  tho 
consumer.  We  need  to  curtail  pleasure  driv- 
ing, use  of  boats,  snowmobiles  and  other 
a'tivities  which  consume  gasoline." 

Lawrence  H.  Kullmann,  Route  2,  Warrens- 
ourg,  thinks  the  proposed  measures  will  add 
crnslderable  to  the  cost  of  producing  crops. 
'Farmers  will  be  affected  much  more  than 
other  classes  of  people  because  tractors  drink 
quite  a  bit  of  gas  In  a  days  run." 


Sam  Murrell  of  Unlonvllle  points  out  that 
removing  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  Is  even  more  Inflationary  than  the  $3 
import  tariff.  "Those  who  will  be  hardest 
hit  by  additional  costs  can  least  stand  the 
added  costs.  Farmers  have  been  subsidizing 
consumers  for  yeara  with  low  priced  food. 
With  Inflation  and  low  prices  for  livestock 
few  farmers  ever  receive  their  costs  of 
production. 

Robert  Shepard  of  GUllam  explained  "the 
proposed  tax  on  Imported  oil  means  higher 
input  cost  in  every  phase  of  my  business. 
This  reaches  from  the  fertilizer,  chemical 
a  Id  fuel  input  for  grain  farming  to  every 
trip  we  make  to  care  and  feed  our  cattle  and 
hogs.  I  have  10  farms — all  In  the  township 
where,  I  reside — but  some  are  7  miles  apart. 
Transportation  expenses  for  the  grain  and 
livestock  we  sell  plus  the  Increased  costs  of 
Inputs  will  Jump  our  expenses  close  to  20 
percent.  In  todays  falling  economy  this  will 
work  grave  hardship  on  all  farmers."  Shepard 
said  he  received  a  letter  from  a  sister  on  a 
cattle  ranch  In  New  Mexico  who  wrote  "Tho 
increase  In  gasoline  price  Is  going  to  be  a  real 
hardship  on  folks  here  because  of  distance — 
37  miles  to  town." 

J.  Deal  Bolton  of  Fairfax  stated  "with  the 
present  farm  problems  we  don't  need  any 
more.  The  prices  of  machinery,  trucks,  labor, 
fertilizer,  chemicals  are  high  enough.  We 
can't  affard  to  pay  higher  prices  for  fuel.  I 
have  farmed  for  32  years  and  things  look 
worse  now  than  at  any  other  time." 

James  Bess  of  Advance  said  "I  am  very 
much  against  the  Import  tax  on  crude  oil. 
Fuel  is  already  too  high." 

Richard  Miller,  CassvUle,  answered  "it 
looks  to  me  like  there  are  other  methods  that 
would  be  better  for  conserving  energy— even 
rationing.  Costs  of  production  are  already 
forcing  some  farmers  out  of  business.  This 
will  add  to  the  number." 

Kenneth  Barkley  of  Canton  says  the  Im- 
port tax  on  crude  oil  "will  have  a  very  serious 
effect  on  farmers  in  our  country.  Farmers  are 
probably  more  dependent  on  oil  than  any 
other  industry.  We  must  have  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline  to  operate  our  tractors  and  ma- 
chinery, natural  gas  and  oil  products  to  make 
fertilizer,  herbicides,  insecticides  and  for  dry- 
ing grain.  Transportation  Is  also  a  must  and 
oil  Is  needed  for  heating.  Our  fuel  bill  Is  one 
of  our  major  expenses  and  we  always  try  to 
hold  down  consumption  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  President  has  asked  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce more  grain  for  food  to  feed  the  hungry. 
Why  is  he  going  to  impose  more  tax  on  us  to 
do  so?  Why  not  try  rationing  with  teeth  in  It 
to  prevent  black  marketing?" 

Turpln  Youtsey  farms  In  the  Grand  River 
bottom  near.  Gallatin.  "The  Import  tax  will 
be  Uiflatlonary.  Tho  industries  that  supply 
farmers  compound  the  problem.  They  need 
fuel  to  generate  the  electricity  we  use,  to 
make  cur  fertilizer,  our  chemicals  and  just 
about  every  Input  going  Into  the  farming 
operation.  This  tax  Is  sure  to  create  a  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  our  farm  economy."  Yout- 
sey favors  a  tough  control  policy  and  adds 
that  farmers  "can  not  take  the  bus." 

Glenn  Meyer,  Rhlneland,  answered  "A  tax 
on  Imported  oil  will  Increase  the  costs  of 
producing  food.  What  we  need  Is  more  oil. 
Why  put  a  fuel  tax  on  Imported  oil  which 
will  only  make  It  less  available." 

Keith  Meek,  Cameron,  replied  "I  don't  like 
rationing  of  gas  but  I  believe  It  could  cut 
consumption.  Farming  is  very  unstable  with 
lower  crop  yields,  depressed  livestock  prices 
and  every  thing  a  farmer  buys  has  gone  up. 
A  tax  on  crude  oil  will  make  everything  we 
buy  higher  priced." 

Paul  Lynn  of  Cooler  sn.ld  "this  will  not  cut 
inflation  or  increase  the  buying  power  of  con- 
sumers. Only  the  gasoline  bought  by  the  poor 
will  be  curtailed — all  others  who  can  afiford 
to  buy  will  buy  gasoline  regardless  of  cost." 
James  Teague  of  Cyrene  replied  "for  gov- 
ernment that  Is  requesting  all  out  produc- 
tion foor  1975,  It  is  beyond  me  to  understand 
how  anybody  would  consider  putting  an  ad- 


ditional tax  on  fuel  needed  In  the  production 
of  food.  It  reminds  me  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
statement  'education  and  taxation  wUl  ruin 
the  world'." 

Ed  L.  Weaver  of  Birch  Tree  thinks  such  an 
increase  would  be  highly  inflationary.  "Farm- 
ers must  be  big  consumers  of  fuel  If  they 
continue  to  produce." 

Elvis  Besand,  Route  7,  Perryvllle,  answered 
"This  may  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  cam- 
el's back  for  some  of  us.  I  just  got  through 
fertilizing  my  pasture  and  hay  fields  with 
fertilizer  that  went  from  $80  to  $178  per  ton. 
I  sell  a  lot  of  hay.  Cattlemen  tell  me  they 
can't  pay  my  price  for  hay.  Some  are  selling 
their  cows.  This  will  eventually  even  Itself 
out  and  the  consumer  will  pay  the  cost.  But 
some  of  us  farmers  wUl  be  hurt  In  the  mean- 
time." 


SHORTAGES  OF  COAL,  FUEL  OIL, 
AND  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  concurrent  res- 
olution passed  by  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
make  certain  Investigations  and  take  cer- 
tain action  relative  to  limiting  exports  of 
coal  and  determining  whether  shortages 
of  coal,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  are  artifi- 
cially created  by  certain  major  oil  com- 
panies and  other  industrial  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  ths  Record,  as  follows: 

Concurrent  Resolution 

Whereas,  there  Is  currently  a  shortage  of 
ccal,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  for  fuel  in 
steam  electric  generating  stations  in  the 
United  States  ;and 

Whereas,  there  have  been  no  substantial 
increases  in  production  of  utility  6t«am 
coal,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  for  the  past 
several  years;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  Increase  In 
exports  of  coal  to  foreign  markets  by  more 
than  fifty  percent  since  1968;  and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  Independent  coal 
mining  companies  and  uranium  producing 
companies  have  been  acquired  by  the  major 
oil  companies  and  certain  other  industrial 
companies  who  apparently  have  no  Interest 
In  Increasing  the  Nation's  production  of 
coal  or  uranium;  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  has  resulted  In 
spirallng  coal  and  fuel  oil  costs  and  dwin- 
dling coal  Inventories  for  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  power  systems  to  the  point 
where  the  reliability  of  those  systems  Is  In 
danger  and  their  customers  are  burdened 
v/ith  constantly  rising  fuel  costs.  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring ; 

That  (1)  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  urged  to  exercise  their  statutory 
authority  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  limit  exports  of  coal  to  the 
pre-1968  level; 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  urged  to  Investigate  all  re- 
cent acquisitions  of  coal-producing  com- 
panies and  uranium-producing  companies  by 
companies  who  are  primarily  engaged  in  the 
production  or  marketing  of  another  form  of 
energy,  to  determine  whether  the  current 
shortage  of  coal,  fuel  oil,  and  natural  gas 
Is  an  artificially  created  one;  and 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  to  investigate  the 
interlocking  ownership  and  dealings  of  coal, 
fuel  oil,  natural  gas  and  uranium  com- 
panies to  determine  if  any  violations  of  law. 
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be  It  antitrust  or  otherwise,  have  occurred 
and  may  be  continuing  which  would  give  any 
persons  or  companies  such  control  over  the 
above  forms  of  energy  as  could  require  the 
consumers  of  this  state  and  nation  to  pay 
artlflclally  high  prices  or  become  b'trdened 
•with  policies  end  dealings  v.-'ilch  are  void  of 
the  public  interest. 

Be  it  further  Tesolted  that  a  cnpv  ct  this 
rosolTitlnn  be  forwarded  t-i  the  Prci-ident  61 
tlie  United  St.itcs.  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  ti-.e  United  States  b-.-.U  to  tl.e 
United  State*  Attorney  General. 


GUERILLAS  irURDSR  M0-NT.-\NA:J 
SERVING  IN  ARGEI-TIIsA 

Ivlr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcsider.t.  en 
Friday  nujht  v,  e  learned  of  the  untiir.ciy 
find  despicable  murder  of  John  Patrick 
Esan.  the  U.S.  constil  in  Cordoba.  Argen- 
tina. Mr.  Esan  was  murdered  b.v  a  group 
of  guerrillas  who  refu.<;ed  to  re.spond  to 
appeals  cf  reason.  Tlie  comrades  they 
sought  In  exchange  v.'ere,  according  to  all 
sources,  not  under  the  conti-ol  of  the 
Argentiner.n  Government. 

As  soon  as  we  were  informed  ol  John 
Egan's  abduction  by  the  guen-illas,  the 
matt.er  was  taken  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  immediately 
embarked  on  an  investigation.  Tills 
senseless  murder  was  totally  out  of  the 
hands  of  both  United  States  and  Argen  ■ 
tine  officials.  Tliis  kind  of  international 
violence  Is  reprehensible,  and  will  con- 
tribute little  to  the  advancement  of  any 
political  Ideology.  The  entire  Montana 
congressional  delegation  is  incensed  by 
this  display  of  paganism. 

John  Patrick  Egan  was  a  Montanan. 
and  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Susan  Sirokman. 
and  brother,  Eugene  Egan.  continue  to 
live  in  Valier.  Mont.  Mrs.  Mansfield  and 
I  have  expressed  our  sense  of  horror  and 
dismay  to  the  family,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  publicly  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  family's  iiour  of  sorrow 
and  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  of  .sympathy  on  the 
death  of  John  Egan  by  President  Ford, 
Secretary  Kissinger,  and  Ambassador 
Alejandro  OrfUa  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thc  White  Hoi'sf. 

March  1.  f»7.j. 
Statement    bv   the   President 

The  kidnapping  and  murder  of  U.S.  Con- 
sular Agent  John  Patrick  Egan  by  terrorists 
in  Cordoba.  Argentina  Is  a  vicious  act  which 
will  be  condemned  by  men  of  decency  and 
honor  everywhere.  Tliere  can  be  no  jitstin- 
catlon  for  the  wanton  killing  of  an  Innocent 
and  defen.<;eless  person.  Mr.  Egan  served  his 
country  loyally  and  well.  All  Americans  will 
join  in  honoring  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ejan 
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ard  evpre=?:'.r.^  dcep^^t  ^^-mnathy  to  I'.'.i 
V,  idov,-  and  family. 

Tlie  following  "is  the  text  of  a  t{lp-ra;n 
;'.;°  President  sent  to  Mis.  Egan : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Egan: 

"^TTS.  Ford  and  I  want  you  to  know  you 
Ii:  ve  our  deppe>:t  sympatliy.  Ti'.e  death  of 
your  husband  is  as  unju.st  as  it  is  tragic. 
\Vor:i$  cannot  capture  the  strnin  r.or  miti- 
ti.ie  the  suiferiiis  you  have  uudergone,  but 
v.e  want  ycu  to  knew  that  our  hearts  are 
\  it'i  you  in  thi.5  most  difTlcrlt  moment. 

"Your  husband  was  h;nhly  esteemed  in 
Ccrdoba.  As  U.S.  Consular  Agent  there  he 
s?r.-ed  l-.i.5  coiu'try  well.  His  tragic.  ?ens;e!e?? 
iior.th   i-  mourned  by  al!  men  of  goodwill." 

OER.'\Tt)  R  Foitn. 


FriT.T  .\r.v  23.  1375. 

■^r.\'.f  ■>;•  KT  f.y    fjElKf.'VRY   Of   SlAIE   HlNKV   A 
KiSSINGLn 

It  is  wlt!i  the  utmost  regret  that  v.e  have 
■filmed  of  tiie  murder  of  Consular  Agent 
Ji>hn  Patrick  Egan  at  Cordoba  In  Argentina. 
Mr..  E^'an  met  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  grotip  of  terrorl;ts,  a  senseless  and 
Oc-^)iir-,i))'.e  criiiie  v.hich  .'/i!ci.'.s  the  sensibili- 
ties oi  all  civilized  men.  We  are  .sure  tho-s 
responsible  will  be  found  and  brought  to 
jii.-tice. 

Mr.  Egan  was  a  loyal,  dedicated  citizen 
who  served  his  country  ouietly  and  effec- 
tively. He  joins  the  ranks  c(  loyal  Ameri- 
f-.iib  who  have  laid  dov/n  their  lives  in  the 
lice  of  duty.  This  murder  should  again  slg- 
n.Tl  to  the  community  of  civilized  nations 
tl^e  Koce.ssilv  of  concerted  and  firm  action 
to  combat  tlie  coi\tinuing  menace  of  ter- 
ror i.sm. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  Mrs. 
Kissinger  and  I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Egan  and  other  members  of  the  family 
en  this  lo.ss  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 

M.\Rcn  1,  1975. 
Hen.  MrKE  MAN.snFr.o. 

VS.  Senate.  Cannon  Hoii^^  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  On  behalf  of  the  people  and 
tlie  government  of  Argentina,  I  would  like 
to  express  to  you  our  sincere  condolences  for 
tl\e  passing  of  Honorary  U.S.  Consul  John 
Patrick  Egan, 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  unjustifiable 
ei  ent  has  shocked  all  of  us  and  has  strength- 
ened our  desire  to  continue  the  struggle 
against  violence  and  those  who  practice  it. 

Mr.  Egan  gave  his  life  In  the  fullflllment 
of  his  professional  duties  through  which  he 
was  strengthening  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Argentina,  a  common  ob- 
jective of  our  people. 

Please  accept.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  sor- 
row  of  the  Argentine  N.itlon   for  thi.s  e.\- 
tremely  tragic  crime. 
Sincerely, 

AlF.r.VNDRO  Orfii  A, 

Amhaasador. 


.     CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pie<  it\nU. 
i.s  there  further  morning  Lasit-ie; •;.' 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  moniing  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Prejlcl-^n^. 
the  Senate  convenes  at  12  noon  ou 
Thursday.  Tlis  following  Senators  will 
be  recognized  each  for  not  to  excetcl  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  listed: 

Senator  GArw.  Senator  THt:R?.w?rn, 
Senator  F.\nnin.  Senntor  L.ax.imt,  Senator 
Hansen.  Senator  McCLURr,  Senator 
EucxLFY.  Senator  Helms,  Senator 
ScHWEiCKER.  Senator  Fono. 

There  vill  then  be  routine  morniin 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minute?. 

Senate  will  then  resume  con<;iderat!on 
of  the  Byrd  substitute  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4.  Amendments  will  be  in  order. 
Rcllcall  votes  will  undoubtedly  occur. 

On  Friday,  tlie  cloture  vote  v.'ill  occur 
on  Senate  Resolution  4  as  amended  by 
tlie  Byrd  sub.stitute.  Rollc.all  votes  are 
expected  thereafter  on  anicnf^.men'.s  to 
the  Byrd  substitute. 

ADJOLT^NMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre-iTipnt. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  6:29 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  March  6. 1975,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflimed  by 
tlie  Senate  March  5. 1975: 

DEPAHTMrNT    OE  HOUSING    AND    Ur.3.\N 

Development 

Carla  Anderson  Hills,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Tliomas  G.  Cody,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

New   Co-MMfNiiT  Development 
Corporation 

Otto  George  Stolz,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  Commimlty  Development  Corporation 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nomiijations  beginning  Rob- 
ert E.  West,  to  be  captain,  and  endin'^ 
Tliomas  S.  Latham,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  tlie  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Ccngre.ssional  Record  on 
February  7,  197d. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDEiVCS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\T{VES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
v.hen  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  di'^cu'^sion 


about  '•detente"  ar.d  an  ea:ing  oi  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West,  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  millions  of  men  and 
v.omen  continue  to  live  unJcr  Coai.auni.-,t 
tjraniiy  and  continue  to  yc-i  ilirir  own 
n-.itional  iiie  desaoveci  i.y  tho^e  who 
liave.  since  lDi7  been  practicing ,  a 
brutal  and  ruthle.'Js  form  oi  colonialism. 
On  February  16.  Americans  of  Lithu- 
aniau  dc.;cent  together  Vvith  Lithuanian.s 


through  the  v.crld  commemorate  the 
57th  anr.ivei.sary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  whose  his- 
tory dates  back  to  the  12th  century.  It  is 
en  irony  indeed  that  the  only  country 
in  which  Lithuanians  will  be  unable  to 
observe  this  event  will  be  in  Lithuania  it- 
seli".  ... 

It   was  in   1251   that  Mindaugas  the 
Grc:t  unified  the  Lithuanian  principali- 
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ties  into  one  Kingdom.  For  the  better 
part  of  their  history,  the  Lithuanians 
have  been  subjected  to  brutal  attacks, 
from  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  West 
and  from  the  Russians  In  the  East.  It 
has  taken  remarkable  spiritual  and  eth- 
nic strength  to  survive  these  pressures. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  the 
history  even  of  oiu:  own  era.  After  the 
Nazis  and  Soviets  destroyed  Poland  in 
September  1939,  the  Kremlin  moved 
troops  into  the  Baltic  Repubhcs  and  an- 
nexed them  in  June  1940.  Thus,  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania  was  terminated 
on  June  15,  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  an  army  of  occupation  of  140,000 
men  into  that  country.  With  the  support 
of  the  occupying  force,  the  Soviets  staged 
mock  elections,  in  which  only  one  slate 
of  Moscow-sponsored  candidates  was  al- 
lowed, and  through  this  subversion  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  formally  annexed 
Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  shown 
their  hostility  to  Soviet  rule,  and  have 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  such  opposition. 
On  June  22,  1941,  the  Lithuanian  people 
revolted  against  the  Soviet  occupation 
and  control  and  proclaimed  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  an  independent  state.  This 
effort  cost  the  Lithuanians  almost  12,000 
casualties.  The  Provi.sional  Government, 
proclaimed  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
was  disbanded  as  Lithuania  was  occupied 
by  the  German  armies  on  the  march  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

From  1945,  when  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
imposed  its  rule,  imtil  approximately 
1953  an  armed  patriotic  resistance  move- 
ment waged  a  war  against  the  Commu- 
nists with  approximately  50,000  Lithu- 
anian patriots  losing  their  lives.  The  So- 
viet leaders,  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
national  resistance,  deported  about  every 
sixth  Lithuanian  to  the  distant  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  concentration 
camps,  where  a  large  number  of  them 
died  as  a  result  of  the  harsh  conditions, 
starvation,  and  executions.  Tiials  of  par- 
tisans were  held  as  late  as  1955. 

Lithuania,  together  with  the  other 
Baltic  Republics,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
represent  a  special  example  of  Soviet 
coloniaUsm.  They  have  been  physically 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  for- 
cibly incorporated  into  its  group  of  "so- 
cialist republics."  As  far  as  the  Commu- 
nists are  concerned,  these  three  coim- 
trles  have  ceased  to  exist  as  separate 
entities  entitled  to  their  own  national 
identity  and  independence. 

Duruig  his  trial  Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  seaman  turned  back  to  the 
Russians  by  tlie  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  a 
shocking  reversal  of  America's  humane 
treatment  to  all  those  seeking  freedom, 
declared  that: 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  only  one  wish,  more  specifically 
a  request  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  gov- 
ernment ol  the  Soviet  Union:  I  ask  that  you 
grant  my  homeland,  Lithuania,  independ- 
ence. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  imable  to 
suppress  the  a.spirations  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise 
of  their  human  rights.  This  was  recently 
demonstrated  by  a  petition  to  the  United 
Nations,  signed  by  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics,  charging  the  Soviets  with  reli- 
gious persecution  and  by  riots  In  Kaunas 
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on  May  18,  1972,  following  the  funeral 
of  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  Kalanta, 
who  had  self-immolated  in  a  public 
square  in  Kaimas  in  a  dramatic  protest 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  his 
coimtry. 

As  we  commemorate  this  important 
anniversai-y  today,  our  request  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  these  Lithuanian 
patriots:  that  Lithuania  be  granted 
independence.  It  is  a  request  which  all 
Americans  should  share,  particularly 
those  who  are  most  vehement  in  their 
denunciations  of  colonialism  and  impe- 
rialism when  they  think  that  those  com- 
mitting such  acts  are  on  the  political 
right. 

All  Uiose  who  deny  man's  freedom  and 
dignity,  and  the  right  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination  should  be  equally  con- 
demned. We  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  perpetrated 
this  new  colonialism  across  the  face  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Lithuanian  independence  and  freedom, 
as  well  as  the  independence  and  fi*eedom 
of  other  subjugated  nations  and  peoples, 
must  remain  an  important  goal  for  all  of 
those  in  our  own  coimtry  who  seek  a 
world  at  peace.  The  only  peace  which  wiU 
advance  mankind  is  a  peace  based  upon 
the  respect  for  each  man  and  nation  to 
have  an  identity  and  a  life  of  its  own. 
The  kind  of  peace  based  upon  subjuga- 
tion and  surrender  to  tyranny  is  one 
which  honorable  men  can  endorse  only 
nt  the  price  of  their  own  integrity. 


INSIGHT  TO  A  BUXTON 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN"  JHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SIATES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation is  the  largest  organization  of 
farmers  m  America.  Their  weekly  Farm 
Bureau  News  has'*important  articles  on 
fanning  in  our  Nation,  and  the  February 
17,  1975,  edition  carried  a  particularly 
important  editorial. 

The  Farm  Bureau  News  points  out  that 
tlie  proposed  billlon-dollar-a-day  budget 
offered  by  President  Ford  for  fiscal  1976 
is  so  large  that  few  can  comprehend  its 
size. 

The  editorial  diamatizes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  number,  1  billion. 

The  editor  of  the  Farm  Bureau  News  is 
Donald  T.  Donnelly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insight  to  a  Billion 

One  billion  seconds  ago  the  Jap-anose 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 

One  bUlion  minutes  ago  was  a  world  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  One  billion 
hours  ago  man  had  not  set  foot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  One  billion  dollars  ago  was 
yesterday. 

The  budget  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1976  recently  sent  to  Congre&s  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  calls  for  spending  of  $349.4  billion 
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during  the  twelve  months  beginning  July  1, 
1975 — nearly  $1  billion  per  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  But  the  budget  provides  that  the  fed- 
eral government  will  only  collect  enough 
money  from  tax-payers  to  spend  at  that  rate 
for  six  days.  So  instead  of  resting  ou  the 
seventh  day,  we'll  borrow  $1  bUlion. 

And  those  figures  are  only  budget  figures. 
The  Congress  has  already  Indicated  that  it  is 
going  to  cut  taxes  more  than  President  Ford 
proposed,  and  it  Is  lilcely  that  spending  will 
run  higher  than  budget  estimates. 

Because  Uncle  Sam  has  been  running-  his 
business  like  this  all  too  often  over  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  total  federal  debt  outstand- 
ing wUl  pass  $600  billion  in  1976.  To  pay  the 
interest  on  that  debt.  It  will  take  nearly  $100 
milllou  each  day  next  year — 10  percent  of 
total  spending.  The  next  $460  million  to  be 
spent  each  day  will  cover  welfare,  social 
security,  health  care,  and  veterans  benefits, 
and  another  $300  million  will  go  each  day  for 
defense,  foreign  aid,  and  space  programs.  The 
remaining  $150  million  to  t-?  spent  daUy  will 
be  stretched  to  cover  all  agricultural,  trans- 
portation, housing,  educational,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  sewer  and  water  programs,  includ- 
ing revenue  sharing. 

If  you're  an  average  American,  you  prob- 
ably think  you're  paying  too  much  tax.  If 
you're  an  average  American  taxpayer,  just 
what  do  you  think  your  contribution  will  do 
in  1976? 

Your  total  taxes  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt  for  about  three  seconds.  Big  govern- 
ment makes  for  little  people. 


SOUND     ADVICE     FROM     YESTER- 
YEAR—THE PALEY  COMMISSION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  a  Presidential  Commission  warned 
Americans  what  might  happen  to  their 
standard  of  living  25  years  hence  if  no 
countervailing  measures  were  taken,  par- 
ticularly as  to  an  eventual  shortaige  of 
oil  and  gas.  President  Truman's  Mate- 
rials Policy  Commission  in  1954  warned 
that,  in  the  land  of  plenty,  the  plenty 
was  giving  out. 

The  Paley  Commission,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  consisted  of  William  S.  Paley, 
George  R.  Brown,  Arthur  H.  Bunker, 
Eric  Hodgins,  and  Edward  S.  Mason. 
They  sought  to  learn  what  the  country's 
basic  resources  were  and  how  they  were 
likely  to  be  spent  in  years  to  come. 

There  was  no  energy  crisis  then,  but 
the  Commission  uncovered  its  roots.  They 
warned  that  the  United  States  was  con- 
suming vast  amounts  of  materials,  that 
in  the  future  it  would  have  to  rely  on' 
harder-to-get — and  therefore  more  ex- 
pensive— ores,  that  interdependence  was 
a  coming  fact  of  hfe.  And  the  Commis- 
sion made  many  recommendations  which 
are  still  valid  today. 

A  recent  pamphlet  recounts  what  the 
Paley  Commission  said  and  I  would  hke 
to  reprint  it  at  this  time  in  the  Recopd. 
Sound  Advice  Prom  Yesteryear 

The  voice  and  face  were  from  television's 
pa-st.  The  black-and-white  image  of  Edward 
R.  Murrow — leading  commentator  of  the 
Fifties — intoned  electronic  words  recorded 
20  years  ago.  His  earnest  manner,  hlB  carefiil 
language,  hiu  personal  trademark  of  a  glowing 
cigarette,  seemed  almost  quaint  to  a  viewer 
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accustomed  to  the  candid  brashaess  of  con- 
temporary TV  reporters  projected  In  vivid 
color  and  stereophonic  sound. 

Yet  Marrow's  message,  rebroadcast  recently 
by  Columbia  Broadcabting  System,  sounded 
sirangely  iamilinr. 

•  iQsre  never  was  a  nation  that  consumed 
so  much  coal  and  steel  and  oil  and  copper 
and  lum'jcr  and  wnter  and  sirange  minerals 
and  everything  that  comes  out  of  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time,  gave  so  little  thought 
to  where  it  comes  from."  Murrow  told  his 
viewers  of  1954.  And  he  added,  "Von  may  get 
a  jolt  this  evciiing  to  realise  that  althoniih 
America  is  the  land  of  plenty,  the  plenty  Is 
giving  out." 

Someone  vie'.vins  the  CB3  docunjentary  in 
1974  might  resdlly  conclude  that  he  had 
tuned  in  on  a  discussion  of  today  s  energy 
crisis  and  materials  shortage.  Yet.  Murrow 
took  his  text  from  a  remarkable  document 
published  in  1952  under  the  title.  "Resources 
lor  Freedom."  This  five-volume  work  of 
President  Trumans  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission warned  Americans  what  might  hap- 
pen to  their  material  standard  of  Uvhig  25 
years  hence  if  no  countervailU\g  measures 
were  undertaken. 

True,  there  was  no  energy  crisis  then.  But 
the  Paley  Commission,  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
uncovered  its  roots.  Chairman  William  S. 
Paley,  aiong  with  fellow  commissioners 
George  R.  Brown,  Arthur  H.  Bunker,  Eric 
Hodglns,  and  Edward  S.  Mason,  sought  to 
learn  what  the  country's  basic  resources  were 
and  how  they  were  likely  to  be  spent  In  years 
to  come.  After  taking  stock  of  America's 
natural  riches,  the  commission  concluded: 
The  country  was  no  longer  self-sufHcient  in 
the  raw  materials  needed  for  life  and  growth. 
Moreover,  a  developing  shortage  of  materials, 
including  energy,  might  over  the  next  quar- 
ter-century bring  about  an  economic  cri.sis 
and  a  daixgerous  dependency  on  lorsigii 
sources  of  supply. 

"Demand,"  Murrow  explained  on  their  be- 
half, "is  growing,  but  supply  is  shrinking." 
Trouble  lay  ahead,  their  conclusions  hidl- 
cated,  unless  we  as  a  nation  did  something 
to  control  waste  and  assure  further  develop- 
ment of  domestic  supplies. 

The  Paley  Commission  prophesied  well. 
America  did  not  act  In  the  Fifties  to  protect 
its  long-term  material  Interests.  Now,  In  the 
Seventies,  the  "plenty  "  threatens  to  give  out, 
but  only  recently  have  plans  and  policies 
been  put  forward. 

Where  might  this  leave  us?  In  1954,  Mur- 
row turned  to  America's  most  respected  elder 
statesman,  Bernard  Baruch,  for  guidance. 
His  words  have  the  ring  of  good  common 
sense  today. 

"In  the  next  25  years,"  Baruch  e.stlmated, 
"the  population  of  this  country  «-ill  be  about 
200  mUlion,  one  third  bigger  than  it  is  now. 
That  means  more  goods,  more  services  .  .  . 
Do  we  have,  or  can  we  get,  these  vast  sup- 
plies? The  answer  Is  yes,  because  It  must  be 
yes."  he  said. 

The  commissioners  pohited  out  that  in 
1954,  the  average  American  consumed  good.s 
and  materials  weighing  a  total  of  18  tons. 
"There's  no  consumption  like  It  anywhere  In 
the  world,"  Murrow  said.  "The  United  States 
has  only  10  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, but  we  chew  itp  half  the  free  world's 
raw  materials.  On  an  average,  we  use  six 
times  more  of  them  than  we  did  when  this 
century  was  beginning  ...  all  the  way  from 
six  times  more  copper  to  30  times  more  crude 
oil.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  young  man  ai  womaii 
35  years  old,  the  United  States  alone  has 
used  up  more  minerals  than  the  entire  world 
did  from  the  dawn  of  hiatory  dov.-u  to  World 
War  I." 

Exploring  the  growing  shortage  of  min- 
erals, Murrow  questioned  mining  engineers 
who  reported  that  most  of  the  nation's  easily 
found  ore  bodies  had  been  discovered,  and 
were  well  on  their  way  toward  depletion. 
Deeply  buried  ore  deposit.-.,  they  said,  would 
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have  to  be  found  and  mined,  despite  sharply 
lilglicr  costs.  Low  trade  ores,  such  as  Iron- 
bearing  tacoulie,  would  have  to  serve  as  the 
nation's  primary  source  of  metals,  despite 
the  greater  cost  of  processing  them. 

It  was  basically  a  matter  of  cost,  they 
sa;d— the  expenditure  of  labor  and  energy 
and  capital  in  producing  a  given  amount  of 
materials  and  goods.  Wiih  economic  incen- 
li\cs.  leaner  and  leaner  ores  might  be  em- 
ployed. To  supplsmejit  these,  the  commis- 
sioners recommended  that  scarce  materialis 
he  iinporled  from  other  countries  where  costs 
and  pilces  might  be  more  reason.able. 

Yet.  Murrow  foxmd  there  was  oppobition 
to  U.S.  employment  of  foreign  raw  materials. 
Spoke.smen  for  organized  labor  feared  the 
I'lss  of  jobs  in  America  if  domestic  mine.s, 
smelters,  aiul  refineries  wore  eliminated  in 
i.wor  of  iliose  in  foreign  latids. 

Also,  leaders  of  foreign  coiuiuies  resisted 
tl'.e  Intru-sion  of  Americans  seeking  new 
sources  of  raw  materials.  "The  East  as  a 
whole  is  su.splcions  of  the  West."  said  India'd 
Madame  Pandit.  "Many  countries  in  Asia  and 
in  Africa  are  fearful  of  economic  exploita- 
tion by  the  U.S.A." 

Turning  to  an  economi.  t  and  member  of 
the  commission.  Murrow  inquired  of  Dr. 
Mason.  "What  would  you  say  about  how  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  can  best 
cooperate  to  solve  their  materials  problems?" 
"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
shortage  of  material,"  he  answered.  "There 
is  enough  to  go  around,  both  now  and  25 
years  from  now.  But  the  stuff  Is  geographi- 
cally so  distributed  that  no  one  country  can 
go  it  on  its  own."  Interdependence  is  not 
just  a  fancy  Idea,  Dr.  Mason  believed.  "It's 
one  of  the  hard  facts  of  life.  Take  our  own 
position.  For  some  time  now,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  our  own  requirements 
from  our  own  resources.  We  have  been  de- 
pendent on  exports  from  other  countries,  and 
the  chances  are,  that  we  are  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  as  our  demand 
increases.  That  is  true  of  even  such  a  basic 
resource  as  energy." 

"J^aergy?  "  Murrow  asked.  "Since  when  has 
energy  been  a  material?  Tlie  answer  Is,  we 
get  energy  from  material  and  material  from 
energy.  We  produce  energy  from  burning  up 
coal  and  oil  and  natural  gas  and  from  fall- 
ing water.  This  gives  us  power  to  dig  with 
great  shovels,  move  millions  of  tons  of  earth, 
and  melt  out  metals  from  their  ores."  Mur- 
row turned  then  to  another  member  of  the 
commission,  George  Brown,  for  comment. 

"For  50  years,"  said  Brown,  "we  have  had, 
and  have  used,  more  energy  than  any  na- 
tion on  earth.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  that 
have  made  us  what  we  are  today.  But  the 
demands  for  our  goods  and  services  are 
climbing  so  rapidly  that  we  will  have  to 
increase  the  output  of  our  total  energy  100 
percent  In  the  next  25  years.  How?  The  an- 
swer could  be  in  th"  practical  application  of 
atomic  energy  and  solar  energy.  But  it  Is 
too  early  to  estimate  the  contributions  from 
these  sources.  For  quite  a  while,  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  so-called  conventional  sources  .  .  . 
first,  petroleum  from  new  and  previousLt 
untapped  fields." 

New  oil  fields  would  help,  but  the  commis- 
sioners suggested  that  Americans  also  learn 
to  "use  things  better  and  waste  things  less." 
For  advice,  Murrow  turned  to  Howard  Coon- 
ley,  whose  wartime  work  in  materials  con- 
servation had  given  him  special  insight  Into 
this  area. 

"This  problem  ot  waste  is  complex,"  said 
Coonley.  "Nobody  spends  a  dime  to  recover 
a  penny,  nor  should  he.  But  it  indicates  that 
some  waste  is  unavoidable.  And  It  makes  no 
sense  to  hoard  materials  in  the  thought  that 
tomorrow  they  will  be  more  scarce,  because 
we'd  find  that  we'd  made  a  bad  mistake.  If 
our  ancestors,  who  lived  by  lamplight,  had 
hoarded  their  whale  oil  in  order  to  give  it  to 
us,  their  great-great-grandchildren,  we'd 
probably  have  given  them  little  thanks.  We 
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need  it  no  longer.  We  live  on  kilowatts  of 
electricity  that  come  from  coal  and  petro- 
leum and  falling  water.  Still,  even  though  we 
should  not  be  misers,  we  must  be  prudent." 
Coonley  cited  examples  of  waste  Lu  the  min- 
ing of  coal,  and  in  the  produ.-rtion  of  oil  and 
natural  gas.  "Now  that  gas  costs  more."  he 
.said,  "we  waste  it  le.«s."  And  he  added.  "The 
older  we  grow,  the  more  we  must  learn  ti 
use,  and  the  less  we  siiould  ha\  e  to  discard." 
Conservation  was  Important,  Murrow  re- 
ported, becau.sc  the  commission's  figures  In- 
dicated "mighty,  mighty  big"  increases  ui  the 
amount  of  materials  America  wonld  require 
in  1975.  For  example,  the  commission  be- 
lieved that  industrial  water  needs  might  ri.se 
170  percent,  demand  for  minerals  might 
double,  timber  products  need  might  gro.v  10 
percent,  all  agricultural  products  could  go  up 
40  percent.  Demand  for  energy  of  all  kinds 
would  soar,  they  said,  with  consumption  of 
liquid  fuels  doubling  and  of  electricity  tri- 
pling. Assuring  such  energy  supplies  was 
vital.  "If  materials  are  the  egg,"  Murrow  said, 
"energy  is  the  hen." 

Better  development  of  coal  reserves  was 
called  for.  Labor  leader  John  L.  Lewis  told 
viewers,  "By  1975,  coal  will  again  be  power- 
ing railroads,  and  probably  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles .  .  .  not  a.s  a  solid,  but  as  a  liquid 
synthetic  fuel." 

But  this  would  clearly  require  technology 
and  especially  more  research,  a  thought  sec- 
onded by  famed  scientist  Dr.  Vaimevar  Bush, 
who  urged  young  people  to  seek  careers  in 
engineering  and  science.  "Scientists  and 
engineers  are  scarce,"  Bush  said.  "They  will 
always  be  scarce  because  there  Is  .so  much  for 
science  aiid  engineering  to  do.  This  problem 
of  producing  new  materials,  adapting  old 
ones,  finding  better  ways  ...  is  so  impor- 
tant that  It  warrants  the  finest  scientists  and 
the  best  engineers  thU  country  can  muster." 
"You  see,"  said  Murrow,  "the  materials 
problem  has  another  problem  inside  it — the 
manpower  problem."  And  he  called  upon 
Commissioner  Eric  Hodglns  to  comment. 

"For  the  world's  most  highly  Industrial- 
ized nation,"  Hodglns  observed,  "the  United 
States  has  a  remarkably  small  working  force 
of  researchers,  some  76,000  scientists,  69,000 
eiigineers.  If  all  our  industries  were  as  pro- 
gressive as  the  chemical  Industry  or  the  oil 
Industry,  there  might  be  ten  times  that  num- 
ber that  work  on  research.  But  they  aren't." 
Hodglns  said  It  was  high  time  the  country 
developed  a  "consciously  designed,  broad- 
gauge  research  program  to  meet  the  mate- 
rials and  energy  problem  on  all  fronts." 

Murrow  summed  it  up.  "We  have  great 
wealth  and  great  talent  and  great  willing- 
ness. But  these  all  must  be  hariiessed  to- 
gether if  we  are  to  cope  with  this  great  prob- 
lem." He  then  cited  the  Materials  Policy 
Commission's  recommendations  to  guard 
America's  materials  position. 

"Recommended:  Take  a  minerals  census 
every  five  years.  Speed  up  geological  map- 
ping. Step  up  and  improve  exploration  pro- 
grams. Give  better  financial  aid  to  small 
miners  and  to  prospectors  seeking  strategic 
ores. 

"Recommended:  Open  up  federally  owned 
tlmberlands  by  building  6,000  miles  of  access 
roads.  Stop  destructive  timber  cutting  on 
private  land.  Create  a  national  system  of  for- 
est credit  and  forest  insurance.  Step  up  fire 
protection. 

"Recommended:  Make  new  agreements 
with  friendly  resources  countries  that  will 
encourage  and  protect  U.S.  Investment.  Ex- 
pand technical  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries who  want  to  sell  us  materials  we  need. 
Get  rid  of  tariffs  that  keep  out  of  our  coim- 
try  materials  we  need. 

"Recommended :  Make  a  thorough  study  on 
how  to  advance  our  coal  technology  most 
rapidly.  Develop  our  water  power  potential 
to  the  fullest.  Encourage  government  and  In- 
dustry cooperation  to  develop  commercial 
electrical  power  from  atomic  energy.  Allow 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  sponsor 
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some  of  tlie  basic  research  we   are  falling 
behind  on. 

"Recommended:  Use  military  materials 
more  eflicieutly.  Review  current  policies  for 
conserving  scarce  materials  and  to  hicrease 
that  recovery.  Keep  on  stoc'Kpiling  strategic 
and  critical  materl.als." 
Said  Chairman  Paley: 

'  Our  commission  came  up  with  some  so- 
bering facts  which  tran.slatc  into  snme  sober- 
ing problems.  If  we  are  watchful  and  alert, 
we  can  meet  these  facts  end  we  can  solve 
the.se  problem.s.  The  only  cause  for  alarm 
would  be  if  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  threat 
of  creeping  scarcities  and  higher  costs  and 
pretended  that  somehow  the  materials  prob- 
lem would  blow  over.  It  won't." 

In  1974.  do  we  find  the  problem  h.is  blown 
over?  Was  the  commission  wrong  In  Its  con- 
cern? No.  The  problem  remains,  and  In  fact, 
worsens.  Where  In  1952  the  average  American 
used  18  tons  of  assorted  goods  per  year,  he 
was  by  1974  using  22  tons.  Mineral  and  en- 
ergy reserves  continue  to  fall,  and  depend- 
ency on  foreign  sources  of  supply  continues 
to  climb.  The  commissioners  erred  only  in 
underestimating  the  size  of  the  future's  ap- 
petite. For  example.  Instead  of  doubling,  de- 
mand for  liquid  fuels  tripled.  Instead  of  trip- 
ling, demand  for  electrical  power  has  in- 
creased five  times.  The  commissioners  were 
about  right  In  their  estimates  on  demand 
growth  for  timber  products,  agricultural 
products,  and  minerals. 

The  country's  resources  remain  the  same, 
but  more  people  use  them.  Bernard  Baruch's 
1954  estimate  of  a  200  million  population  In 
25  years  was  surpassed  In  1968,  and  is  esti- 
mated In  1974  at  210  million. 

Despite  Howard  Coonley's  urging,  our  en- 
ergy deficiency  ratio  continues  to  worsen; 
over  half  the  fuel  we  burn  performs  no  use- 
ful work.  Murrow's  energy  hen  has  had  to 
grow  to  ostrich  size  In  order  to  hatch  a  big- 
ger materials  egg. 

John  L.  Lewis  called  bravely  for  better 
uses  of  coal,  but  his  predictions  were  opti- 
mistic. Coal  still  powers  no  automobiles  nor 
locomotives  with  liquid  synthetic  fuel,  de- 
spite the  effort  of  researchers  to  create  proc- 
esses that  would  be  economically,  as  well  as 
technologically,  acceptable. 

Vannevar  Bush  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  scientists  and  engineers  are  still 
In  great  demand,  and  that  challenging  op- 
portunities still  abound  in  science  and  In- 
dustry. He  might  be  startled  to  learn, 
though,  that  the  nation  now  counts  1.3  mil- 
lion engineers  and  chemists  and  178,000 
scientists. 

And  doubtless,  Eric  Hodghis  would  lament 
that  the  country  Is  only  now  beginning  to 
develop  a  broad-gauge  research  program  to 
meet  the  energy  problem  on  all  fronts,  de- 
spite the  commission's  warning  that  a  crisis 
in  supply  would  Inevitably  occur. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  CBS  commentator 
John  Hart,  in  bringing  the  1974  rebroadcast 
to  a  close,  "we  saw  resources  as  an  American 
problem.  Now  we  can  see  that  the  whole 
world  is  in  this  same  pantry,  all  elbows.  And 
the  United  States— stUl  without  a  coherent 
plan  few  the  future — has  no  model  to  offer." 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IS  BEST  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM, 
COMMISSIONEBS     BELIEVED 

Members  of  the  Paley  Commission  recom- 
mended the  American  system  of  private  en- 
terprise as  the  best  means  of  achieving  na- 
tional materials  supply  goals.  In  a  summary 
of  "Fundamental  Concepts,"  the  commis- 
sioners stated: 

"We  believe  in  private  enterprise  as  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  pei-formhig  industrial 
tasks  in  the  United  States.  With  this  belief. 
a  belief  In  the  spur  of  the  profit  motive  and 
what  is  called  "the  price  system"  obviously 
goes  hand  in  hand.  This  method,  motive,  and 
system  have  served  uniquely  well  in  America. 
They  have  brought  us  to  a  commanding  In- 
dustrial position,  promoting  growth  and 
keeping  the  basic  costs  of  production  low  ao 
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that  the  standard  of  living  could  reach  Its 
present  high  levels.  We  believe  lu  a  minimum 
oi'  Interfei-ence  with  these  patterns  of  private 
enterprise.  But  to  believe  in  a  minimum  of 
i>iterference  is  not  to  believe  that  this  mini- 
mum must  be  set  at  zero.  Private  enterprise 
^itself  has  from  time  to  time  asVied  for  help, 
or  restraints,  or  counterpoises  from  Govern- 
ment to  keep  the  system  working  at  its  best; 
for  this  rcasoii.  among  others,  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  a  long  time  a  mixture  of  pri- 
vate and  public  Influences  on  the  ftmctlon- 
Ing  of  our  economy.  The  Commission  sees  no 
reason  either  to  blink  this  fact  or  to  decry  It; 
as  we  see  the  future,  the  coexistence  of  great 
private  and  public  strength  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  essential  to  our  preservation." 


CONSTITUENTS'        REACTION        TO 
STATE    OF    THE    UNION    MESSAGE 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 15  President  Ford  delivered  the  state 
of  the  Union  message,  setting  forth  new 
dii'ections  for  America  to  take  in  the 
problem  areas  of  energy  and  economy. 
To  determine  the  reaction  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  on  February  1 
I  mailed  a  questionnaire,  addressed  to 
every  household  in  my  dist;-ict,  asking 
the  people  how  they  feel  about  tlie  key 
elements  of  the  President's  plans. 

I  have  received  replies  from  more  than 
30,000  persons.  While  their  reaction  is 
mixed,  they  indicate  that  the  people 
favor  our  achieving  oil  independence  and 
favor  giving  a  larger  share  of  the  income 
tax  rebate  and  energy  tax  income  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  They  op- 
pose giving  $80  to  people  who  pay  no  tax, 
however.  They  support  mass  transit, 
housing  and  construction,  and  health 
programs,  but  oppose  foreign  aid,  farm 
subsidies,  and  defense  cost  increases.  A 
large  majority  said  they  woidd  accept  a 
5  percent  limit  on  their  salaries,  if  it 
would  help  fight  inflation.  Many  added 
the  proviso,  however,  that  a  limit  must 
be  fairly  applied  to  everyone. 

President  Ford's  plan  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  domestic  oil  on  April  1  was  op- 
posed by  most  who  replied  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. While  the  President's  plans, 
both  economic  and  energy,  received  the 
general  approval  of  nearly  half  of  those 
replying,  rationing  seems  to  be  preferred 
to  increased  costs  on  all  gasoline,  oil, 
and  petroleum  products,  and  most  people 
seem  to  disagree  with  the  President's 
ideas  on  spending  the  energy  tax. 

The  results  of  such  questionnaires  are 
far  from  scientific,  of  course,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  I — or  any 
elected  cfflcial — have  an  idea  of  how  our 
constituents  are  thinking.  In  order  to 
provide  some  insight  into  the  way  citi- 
zens of  Allegheny  Coimty,  Pa.,  feel  about 
our  energy  and  economy  proposals,  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  questionnau-e  and 
its  results  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Questionnaire 

1.  The  President's  Plan.  In  general,  how  do 
you  feel  about  President  Ford's  State  of  the 
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Uiiio  I  Message  and  his  economic  and  energy 
proposals? 

1  Percent  J 

Strongly  approve 9 

Mostly  approve 40 

Mostly  disapprove 33 

Strongly    disapprove 18 

2.  Energy  .ind  pollution.  President  Ford 
proposed  that  we  turn  to  alternate  sources 
of  energy  to  help  relieve  the  energy  crisis. 
These  alternatives  Include  requiring  electric 
vitllUies  now  burning  oil  and  natural  gas  to 
convert  to  coal,  a  less  clean  fuel,  and  modi- 
fying or  deferring  industrl.-il  and  automotive 
pollution  standards  for  five  years.  Should 
we  suspend  or  reduce  health-related  pollu- 
tion standards  as  proposed? 

Yes,  61': ;  No,  39'. . 

3.  Oil  Conservation,  (a)  The  Pre.side:it's 
goal  Is  to  cut  oil  Imports  by  2,00,000  barrels 
a  day  by  1977,  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
Arab  oil.  Obviously,  considerable  sacrifices 
will  have  to  be  made  to  do  this.  In  princi- 
ple, do  you  support  this  goal? 

Yes,  84'', ;  No,  16';  . 

(b)  The  President's  own  plan  is  likely  to 
result  in  Incre.ised  costs  and  taxes  on  all 
gasoline,  oil,  and  petroleum  products,  but  it 
avoids  rationing,  the  main  alternative.  What 
conservation  plan  do  you  prefer? 
I  Percent | 

Prefer  President  Ford's  plan 27 

Prefer    rationing Illllll  37 

Prefer  a  much  higher  tax  on  gasoline 

only   ji 

Prefer    combination    of    rationing    and 

taxes    25 

4.  Oil  Prices.  To  stimulate  domestic  pro- 
duction and  to  reduce  demand  and  Imports, 
President  Ford  plans  to  decontrol  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  on  April  1.  A  windfall  profits 
tax  will  be  part  of  this  plan,  but  the  cost  of 
gasoline,  heating  oil,  electricity,  and  other 
items  is  sure  to  go  up.  Do  you  favor  or  op- 
pose this  plan? 

Favor,  38',- ;  Oppose,  62':; . 

5.  Tax  Rebate.  President  Ford's  plan  calls 
for  a  1975  tax  cut  of  $16  billion.  Three-quar- 
ters of  this  is  earmarked  for  individuals,  giv- 
ing most  people  a  cash  refund  of  12  percent 
of  their  1974  tax  bill,  up  to  $1,000  each.  The 
balance  would  be  used  for  increasing  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  How  would  you  divide 
the  $16  billion  tax  cut?  (Can  check  more 
than  one) 

[Percent) 

I  agree  with  President  Ford's  division  of 
the  rebate 21 

I  would  give  less  to  low  and  mlddle-lii- 
come    persons j 

I  would  give  more  to  low  and  middle- 
income    persons 51 

I  would  give  more  to  business  and  less  to 
individuals    3 

I  would  give  less  to  business  and  more  to 
individuals    24 

6.  Spending  the  energy  tax:  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  Include  using  $27  billion 
from  the  additional  taxes  on  energy  as  indi- 
cated below.  How  would  you  like  to  see  it 

divided  up?  Indicate  more,  less,  or  the  .Tame. 

[In  percenl] 


Hon      Iks      Same 


$H, 500,000,000  to  reduce  the  in- 
dividual income  tax.   .  53  J2 

$2,000,000,000  to  local  and  Stale 
governments...  16  39 

$2,000,000,000  to  pay  $80  each  to 
adults  who  pay  no  tax U  64 

$6,000,000,000  to  reduce  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  to  43  percent.      ,         12  51 

$bOO,000,000  to  allow  a  tax  credit 
up  to  $150  lor  home  Insulation 
equipment 28  32 


35 
45 
32 
37 

40 
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7.  Spending  priorities:  To  keep  do>vn  Fed- 
eral spending.  President  Ford  wants  to  delay- 
new  spending  programs  and  hold  the  line  on 
present  programs,  except  for  energy  and  de- 
Xen^e.  for  one  year.  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Fpend  more,  le^s  or  the  same 
lunoiiut  on  tlie.-e  programs: 

|lii  pe.'cciit 


Moie        Le^ 


Same 


Defeiise  

13 

58 

?9 

Hou'ijiiq  and  constfuction. 

47 

Z-i 

?H 

Puhhc  seivice  jobs      .  . 

33 

41 

n 

Health,  includiiie  national  in^jtance. 

43 

33 

74 

Farm  subsidies           -..-.- 

U. 

C8 

1« 

Environment  coiiseivation 

37 

30 

31 

Education 

y, 

29 

3S 

Forpipn  aid. 

1 

9il 

9 

Welfare 

f. 

5.1 

31 

Mass  transit.. 

'M 

13 

Jl 

8.  Cost  of  living  limits.  Also  to  liold  do'.vti 
Federal  spending,  President  Ford  wants  to 
limit  to  5  percent  any  cost-of-living  increase.s 
in  such  programs  as  Social  Secxiriiy  pay- 
ments, Civil  Service  and  military  retiremeui 
pay,  food  stamps,  and  Civil  Service  salarie.s. 

(a)  Assuming  that  inHation  continues  at 
or  near  the  double-digit  percentage  rate,  hoa 
do  you  feel  about  setting  a  5  percent  limit 
on: 

|lll  I'CltClill 


iui 
limit 


Oppose 
limit 


Social  security ...  4t  59 

Civil  service/military  retirement  pay 79  21 

Foodstamps 66  34 

Civil  service  salaries ,. , ..  80  20 

(b)  Would  you  favor  a  5  percent  limit  on 
increases  in  eacli  of  the  abo\e  programs  ami 
on  your  own  salary  if  it  v.otild  help  fight 
inflation? 

Favor,  7!» ' ,  ;  Oppose  21',. 


REX  CONN 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to- 
day to  insert  a  letter  which  wa.s  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette,  which  I  think  de- 
serves the  recognition  and  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  letter  pays  tribute  to  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  farm  broadcasting,  Mr.  Rex 
Conn,  who  recently  passed  away,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  better  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory than  anything  which  I  might  say. 

The  letter,  from  the  February  12.  1975. 
issue  of  the  Gazette,  follows 
Tribute   To   Rex 

Liist  week  the  profession  of  agricultural 
connnunications  lost  a  man  who  stood  tall 
among  us.  He  was  the  most  genuine  apostle 
of  faith  In  farming  I  have  ever  met.  His  name 
was  Rex  Conn,  and  I  was  proud  to  know  him. 

As  a  farm  broadcaster  for  over  a  quarter 
of  ft  century,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  work 
along.side  this  fine  gentleman  for  20  of  those 
years.  Covering  much  the  same  agricultural 
'•beat"  in  Eastern  Iowa,  we  shared  plane  and 
auto  rides,  notes,  pictures  and  even  news 
stories,  even  though  we  worked  for  com- 
peting news  media. 
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XINSEI  nSHNESS 

It  wasn't  just  because  he  had  a  warm  and 
disarming  manner,  but  because  he  po.s.sessed 
a  treed  th  it  if  it  wasn't  good  for  agriculture, 
he  saw  through  it  for  what  it  was  and  never 
hesitated  to  tell  it  the  way  he  saw  it,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences. 

Many  of  us  sought  his  ad»ire  and  coimsel, 
whicli  he  gave  freely.  His  wide  experience  in 
agricultural  matters,  travel  and  affairs  of 
state  was  a  well  that  ran  deep  and  one  from 
which  he  alwaj's  let  us  drink.  I  admired  his 
mi.selri.sline.ss. 

Woriviiig  with  Rex  on  litenilly  dozens  ct 
oommirtces  and  special  projects  from  agri- 
cultural education  to  a  Crusade  for  Cancer, 
j-ou  always  knew  he  was  in  it  to  give  his  all. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  he  adopted 
tho.'-e  groups  and  individuals  witli  whrim  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  v.orking  or  v.liether 
ti  oy  iic!op;p.i  him. 

UPHELD     PRINCIPLES 

They  gave  him  their  top  awards  and 
honors  becau.sr'  they  liked  the  way  he  up- 
held t)ie  principles  of  ethics  in  Jciurnalism 
and  alv.ays  .^et  a  good  example  to  his  peers. 
It  was  well  known  that  by  following  these 
print  iples  himself,  he  was  able  to  open  doors 
which  might  otlierwise  have  been  shut. 

His  writing  was  a  joy  to  read.  That's  be- 
cause he  spoke  when  he  wrote.  He  never 
found  it  liard  to  write  what  came  naturally 
and  his  columns  never  lacked  warmth.  His 
lines  planted  the  .seed  of  friendship  that  grew 
week  by  week  and  year  by  year  even  to  tliose 
readers  who  never  met  him. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  active  newswrit- 
ing  a  few  years  back,  I  was  chosen  to  act  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  a  '"This  is  Your 
Life"  program  that  brought  out  hinidreds  of 
his  friends  to  pay  him  tribute.  I've  always 
been  happy  I  had  that  privilege. 

A  devoted  family  man,  I  never  tired  of 
hearing  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
talented  family  and  sharing  the  experiences 
of  h"  and  hi",  lovely  wife.  Helena. 

Mfi  like  Rex  were  the  hcartljeat  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  all  aie  richer  for 
having  known  him.  and  to  say  he  will  be 
missed  is  the  under.=talement   of  our  time. 

Bob   N.^nce. 

Cedar    Rapids.    Iowa. 
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BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  TO  NOME,  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF   ALASKA 

IN   1 HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'l  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  convey  a 
certain  5.45  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land 
back  to  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  for  $1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  4343 

A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 

convey  certain  lands  to  Nome,  Alaska 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  convey,  by  deed  or 
other  appropriate  instrument,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
lots  4  through  15  in  block  67;  lots  6  through 
12  in  block  8;  and  lots  7  through  12  In  block 
89,  located  in  Nome,  Alaska,  to  the  city  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  upon  the  payment  of  $1  by 
the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  to_  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 


TAXES:   THE  LARGEST  INCREASE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILIINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoH:i>f  i  Al  IVEH 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  told  to  tighten  their 
belts  during  the  current  period  of  in- 
flation and  recession.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  men  giving  them  this  advice — gov- 
ernment oracials  and  administrators- 
seem  unwilling  to  do  the  same. 

An  Interesting  example  is  provided  by 
tliC  Department  of  Transportation. 
Thus,  while  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation tflls  the  average  citizen  that 
he  should  conserve  energy,  form  car- 
pools  and  use  public  transit  facilities— 
exactly  the  opposite  policy  is  pursued  by 
Government  itself.  Approximately  15,000 
Federal  employees  get  free  or  cutrate 
parking  space  near  their  offices,  even 
though  a  Transportation  Department 
study  2  years  ago  estimated  that  such 
paiking  arrangements  cost  taxpayeis 
about  $11  million  a  year.  Surprisingly, 
the  Transportation  Department  itself 
provides  its  employees  with  subsidized 
indoor  parking  for  $6.60  a  month,  com- 
pared with  nearby  commercial  rates  of 
approximately  $45. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  brief  ex- 
ample of  the  extravagance  of  Govern- 
ment. The  important  fact  for  Americans 
to  remember  is  that  while  food  prices 
ro.se  11.9  pe;;pent  in  the  past  year  and 
the  cost  of  housing  increased  13.5  per- 
cent, personal  income  and  social  security 
taxes  rose  twice  as  fast. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress 
showed  that — 

For  the  family  at  the  intermediate  income 
level  of  $14,466,  social  security  taxes  rose 
21.6  percent  in  1974  .  .  .  Personal  income 
taxes  rose  even  more — by  26.5  percent. 

Discussing  the  meaning  of  these  fig- 
ures, columnist  George  Will  notes  that— 

■When  a  virulent  Inflation  accompanies  re- 
cession, the  tax  system  reinforces  rather  than 
counters  the  downward  recessionary  trend. 
The  tax  bite  grows,  cutting  real  disposable 
Income  Just  when  the  economy  needs  the 
stimulation  of  consumer  oemand. 

Mr.  Will  concludes  that — 

Government  is  a  font  from  w^iich  bless- 
ings— like  rebates  of  our  own  money — flow. 
Inflation,  too,  flows  from  government.  Gov- 
ernment giveth  and  government  taketh 
away,  and  it  does  a  lot  more  of  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

The  only  answer  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems is  a  dramatic  cut  in  Government 
deficit  spending  and  in  the  accompany- 
ing artificial  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money.  The  largest  increase  Americans 
have  had  to  face  in  the  past  year  has 
been  an  increase  in  their  taxes,  not  to 
mention  the  hidden  tax  of  inflation 
which  government  also  inflicts  upon  • 
them. 

I  wish  to  share  the  column,  "The  Larg- 
est Increase:  Taxes,"  by  George  Will, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  14,  1975 
issue  of  The  Washington  Post  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 
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The  Largest  Increase:   Taxes 
(By  George  F.  WUl) 

Hubert  Humphrey  Is  amazed.  Releasing  a 
report  on  "Inflation  and  the  Consumer  in 
1974,"  he  exclaims:  "Amazingly,  the  biggest 
increases  in  the  middle-income  family's 
budget  resulted  from  higher  social  security 
and  income  tax  payments." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committse  of  Congress, 
of  which  Humphrey  is  chairman.  The  report 
obviously  comes  as  a  startling  intrusion  of 
the  outer  world  on  the  inner  peace  of  Hum- 
phrey. It  says : 

"WhUe  food  prices  rose  11.9  per  cent,  hous- 
ing 13.5  per  cent  and  transportation  14.3 
per  cent,  personal  Income  and  scx;ial  secu- 
rity taxes  rose  twice  as  fast.  For  the  family 
at  the  Intermediate  Income  level  of  $14,466, 
social  security  taxes  rose  21.6  per  cent  In 
1974,  from  $647  in  1973  to  $787  in  1974.  Per- 
sonal income  taxes  rose  even  more — by  26.5 
per  cent.  The  family  at  the  intermediate 
budget  level  would  pay  $2,033  in  federal,  state 
and  local  Income  taxes  in  1974  compared  to 
only  $1,607  in  1973— an  increase  of  $426 — 
even  though  its  real  standard  of  living  re- 
mained the  same." 

The  less  wealthy  you  are,  the  more  Infla- 
tion hurts  your  tax  position  by  devaluing 
the  standard  deduction  and  exemptions.  The 
report  gives  this  example : 

"An  average  four-person  family  with  an 
Income  of  $13,000  In  1973  took  the  standard 
deduction  and  paid  $1,391  In  federal  income 
taxes.  Its  disposable,  after-tax  income  was 
$11,609.  Let  us  assume  that  this  family's  In- 
come rose  8  per  cent  in  1974  (per  capita  per- 
sonal income  rose  8.3  per  cent  from  third 
quarter  1973  to  third  quarter  1974)  to  $14,- 
040.  This  family  would  be  liable  for  $1,609 
in  federal  Income  taxes  and  Its  after-tax 
income  would  be  $12,431.  This  means  that 
family's  after-tax  income  in  dollar  terms  has 
risen  by  7  per  cent.  The  higher  taxes  that 
resulted  from  the  diminished  value  of  the 
standard  deduction  and  the  exemption  ac- 
tually Increased  the  tax  burden  on  this  fam- 
ily from  10.7  per  cent  of  Income  to  11.5  per 
cent. 

"In  real  terms,  of  course,  this  family's 
real  after-tax  Income  has  fallen  as  a  result 
of  higher  taxes  and  inflation.  Measured  In 
1973  dollars.  Its  1974  disposable  income  of 
$12,431  is  actually  worth  only  $10,939.  There- 
fore, even  though  the  family's  Income  rose 
by  8  per  cent  during  1974,  its  purchasing 
power  has  dropped  6  per  cent. 

"Even  if  this  family's  Income  had  risen 
by  the  rate  of  inflation,  12  per  cent.  Its  after- 
tax purchasing  power  would  have  declined 
3  per  cent  from  1973  to  1974." 

The  perverse  effect  of  Inflation  on  the 
tax  system  Is  responsible  for  this  American 
"first":  We  are  in  the  first  recession  in  which 
the  overall  tax  burden  on  Indivldtials  and 
families  has  Increased. 

In  a  normal  recession — economic  decline 
without  Inflation — the  tax  system  operates, 
at  least  a  little  bit,  as  a  counter-cyclical  de- 
vice. As  Income's  decline,  the  tax  bite  be- 
comes smaller. 

But  when  a  virulent  Inflation  accompanies 
recession,  the  tax  system  reinforces  rather 
than  counters  the  downward  recessionary 
trend.  The  tax  bite  grows,  cutting  real  dis- 
posable income  Just  when  the  economy  needs 
the  stimulation  of  consumer  demand. 

So  while  waiting  for  the  mailman  to  bring 
your  tax  rebate  check  this  spring,  ponder 
*he  examples  cited  above. 

The  House  'Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favors  rebates  ranging  from  about  $100  to 
a  maximum  of  $200.  That  news  must  have 
been  received  with,  shall  we  say,  muted 
Jubilation  by  the  family  that  in  1974  earned 
$14,466  and  paid  an  extra  $140  Just  In  social 
security  taxes. 
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Remember  that  the  family  the  Humphrey 
report  describes  as  "as  the  Intermediate 
budget  level"  paid  $426  more  In  federal,  state 
and  local  income  taxes  in  1974  than  in  1973. 
Its  rebate  may  be  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

And  remember  the  family  that  earned 
$13,000  in  1973  and  $14,040  in  1974.  Perhaps 
they  will  get  a  rebate  of  $149.20,  which  would 
be  one-tenth  of  the  $1,492  they,  in  effect, 
lost  in  real  disposable  income  between  1973 
and  1974. 

Government  is  a  font  from  which  bless- 
ings— like  rebates  of  our  own  money— flow. 
Inflation,  too,  flows  from  government. 

Government  giveth  and  government 
taketh  away,  and  its  does  a  let  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  So  Humphrey 
should  not  be  amazed  if  the  public,  once 
it  has  those  rebate  checks  in  hand,  still  feels 
filleted. 


BLACK  COLLEGES  SUFFER  EFFECTS 
OF  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
existence  of  our  Nation's  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  is  threatened 
in  these  times  of  national  economic  dis- 
location. In  order  to  better  Inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  Uiis 
impending  crisis  for  black  colleges  and 
universities,  I  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Gloster,  president 
of  Morehouse  College,  which  appeared 
in  the  February  25,  1975  edition  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Globe: 

Economic  Burden  for  Black  Colleges 
(By  Hugh  M.  Gloster) 

Today's  economy  Is  disheartening  for  Just 
about  every  segment  of  our  society,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  nation's  black  colleges,  the 
majority  of  which  have  perennially  strug- 
gled for  basic  survival. 

The  dual  forces  of  recession  and  Inflation 
have  severely  aggravated  the  already  pre- 
carious condition  of  many  of  these  colleges. 
Unfortunately,  most  parents  of  students  in 
black  colleges  do  not  possess  the  resources 
them.selves  to  significantly  Influence  this 
state  of  affairs.  Increases  in  tuition,  no  mat- 
ter how  slight  or  Justified,  still  place  an  ad- 
ditional and  sometimes  intolerable  burden 
on  many  parents. 

Of  course,  few  parents  of  college  students 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses. This  would  be  Impossible,  partic- 
ularly when,  as  at  Morehouse  College  in  At- 
lanta, more  than  half  of  the  students  come 
frcfln  families  earning  less  than  $7500  per 
year.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  1275  students 
receive  financial  aid.  whether  through  a 
scholarship,  grant,  loan,  campus  Job  or  any 
combination  of  these.  Luckily,  financial  as- 
sistance at  Morehouse  has  increased.  But 
any  increases  ^o  students  are  negligible, 
since  more  and  more  students  need  addi- 
tional aid  in  order  to  compensate  for  what 
their  parents  simply  cannot  afford. 

Recently,  I  read  with  Interest  in  an  edu- 
cational Journal  that  several  colleges  have 
Initiated  slick  recruitment  programs  with  a 
view  toward  Increasing  enrollment  and  there- 
by combating  mounting  financial  pressure. 
Colleges  have  employed  such  techniques  as 
massive  direct-mall  and  telephone  cam- 
paigns, radio  and  television  advertisements, 
nonrestrictive  distribution  of  brochures  and 
catalogues,  and  hiring  of  free-lance  salesmen 
and  professional   management  consultants. 
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Even  If  black  colleges  had  the  funding  to 
Implement  such  tactics,  and  even  If  these 
efforts  were  successful,  no  substantial  reve- 
nue would  accrue.  More  students  may  apply, 
but  the  majority  would  still  need  consLdei- 
able  financial  aid. 

Almost  an.-r  discussion  about  how  the  eco- 
nomic ills  affect  black  colleges  produces  the 
Inevitable  question  from  at  least  one  skentic, 
"But  do  black  colleges  deserve  to  survive?  " 
or  "Is  It  worthwhile  to  save  the^e  colleges?  ' 

Tlie  answer  is  yes.  Black  colleges  merit  the 
right  to  exist  IP  they  provide  their  students 
with  a  quality  education.  The  point,  is,  why 
must  black  colleges  always  defend  their  right 
to  exist? 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  Central  State  Uni- 
versity in  Ohio  was  nearly  flattened  by  a 
tornado.  Members  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
questioned  the  feasibility  of  releasing  funds 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  predomi- 
nantly black  Institution.  Had  such  misfcr- 
tune  befallen  a  comparable  white  institu- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  that  construction  crews 
would  have  immediately  Ijeen  dispatched  to 
start  rebuilding. 

"Merger"  has  recently  become  a  threaten- 
ing word  to  black  college  administrators.  The 
predominantly  black  Arkansas  AM&N  College 
is  no  longer  autonomous,  but  has  been 
merged  with  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Plans  of  similar  mergers  are  already  under 
discussion  for  several  other  public  colleges. 

If  public  and  private  black  colleges  are  not 
given  the  necessary  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port, our  society  will  lose  an  irreplaceable 
asset.  Book  learning  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  education  process.  Black  colleges  offer 
motivation,  consciousness,  character-build- 
ing, and  perhaps  most  important,  a  positive 
image  of  blackness,  an  image  which  a  young 
black  student  does  not  often  find  in  the 
larger  society. 

The  first  black  colleges  educated  ex-slaves, 
and  the  task  was  formidable.  Today,  black 
colleges  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
ex-slaves,  and  the  task  Is  no  less  awesome. 
We  must  not  allow  national  economic  ail- 
ments or  rationales  of  any  t^rpe  to  Interfere 
with  the  significant  work  of  black  colleges. 


LEGISLATIVE  CLASSIFICATION  OF- 
FICE AND  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET    OFFICE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  which 
would  incorporate  the  Legislative  Classi- 
fication Office  established  by  the  so- 
called  Hansen  amendments  (H.  Res.  988) 
in  the  new  Congi-essional  Budget  Office. 

By  way  of  background,  the  original 
Boiling  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
had  recommended  the  establishment  in 
the  House  of  a  Legislative  Classification 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  cross- 
referencing  capability  linking  Federal 
programs  and  expenditures  to  their  au- 
thorization statutes  and  committee 
jurisdictions.  In  arguing  for  this  system, 
the  Boiling  report  noted  that — 

Actual  Jurtsdlction  by  committees  over 
legislation  Is  not  clear,  and  oversight  assign- 
ment responsibility  over  enacted  programs 
is  difficult. 
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The  report  goes  on  to  read: 

The  simple  tracing  of  a  program  to  learn 
what  happened  after  Its  enactment.  Its  ap- 
propriation, agency  funding,  and  vinexpended 
balances  Is  very  difficult. 

The  proposed  legislative  classification 
svstem  was  thus  aimed  at  alleviating 
these  problems. 

My  bill  would  simply  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  seoarate  House  office  of  this 
nature  by  folding  the  classification  sys- 
tem into  the  duties  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  which  not  only 
serves  both  the  House  and  Senate  budget 
committees,  but  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
projn-iations  committees  of  both  Houses 
as  well.  The  classification  sj'stem  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  existing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfTice  which  is  to  supply  the  information 
needs  of  otlier  congressional  committees 
as  well  as  individual  members,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible.  At  this  point  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of  my 
proposed  bill  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

H.R.  4272 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Congress^ional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  by 
establishing  a  Legislative  Classification 
System  within  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  assembled.  That  .section 
202  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  through 
(g)  as  .sub.sections  (e)  through  (h),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Legislative  Cla.isincation  System. — 
The  Director  shall  e.stabllsh  with  the  Office 
a  Legislative  Cla.ssification  Sy.stem  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  information  needs 
of  Members  and  committees  of  botli  Houses 
a.s  provided  by  this  section.  The  purpose  of 
the  system  shall  be  to  link  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  to  the  authorizing 
statutes  through  a  cross-reference  capability 
based  on  the  authorizing  statutes,  showing 
committee  Jurisdiction,  appropriation  Acts, 
budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  unex- 
pended balances,  other  relevant  systems 
which  are  or  may  be  compatible,  and  the 
relationships  between  them.  In  developing, 
supervising,  and  maintaining  the  system, 
the  Director  shall — 

"(1)  work  closely  with  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  In  all  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  cros.<i-referencing  ca- 
pability and  coordinate  with  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  operation  of  the  system; 

"(2)  advise  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  of  the  developments  which  could 
Improve  the  operation  of  the  classification 
system  and  issue  an  annual  report  to  both 
Hou.ses  on  the  progress  in  implementation 
and  xise  of  the  system,  and  plans  for  the 
coming  year; 

••(3t  make  available  {as  development 
permits)  publications  or  information  in  ap- 
propriate format  for  the  use  of  Members 
and  committees  of  both  Houses  and  provide 
the  capability  to  answer  specific  queries  on 
the  available  Information;  and 

"(4)  appoint  such  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  im- 
plementation of  the  system." 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislative  Classification  Office 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  created 
by  the  Committee  Reform  Amendments  of 
1974  (H.  Res.  988,  93rd  Congress)  Is  hereby 
abolished. 
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GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  GEN- 
ERATE MORE  INFLATION 


March  5, 


1975 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  an 
editoiial  coliunn  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  raises  a  number  of  questions 
which,  imfortunately,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
answer.  The  Federal  Government  in  its 
omniscience  l-as  both  a^ked  and  an- 
sv.ered  the  Quc.<;tions  too  often.  I  would 
quarrel  with  the  statement  that  'the 
point  bein^  inado  here  is  a  modest  one 
that  a  given  regailatory  activity  generates 
costs  as  well  as  benefits.'  I  believe  it  is 
not  modest,  but  highly  significant  in  re- 
Iption  to  the  inflationary  spiral  we  are 
supposedly  fighting  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  just  bow  far  we  have  come 
along  the  road  to  domination  of  the  in- 
dividual by  'big  brother"  government.  I 
commend  the  editorial  by  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

OOVERNMKNT    REGULATIONS:    THE    InILATION- 

ARY  Costs 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

(Note. — Mr.  Weidenbaum,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  was  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1969  to  1971.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
'•Government-Mandated  Price  Increases," 
permission  and  copyright  by  the  American 
E:Uerprise  for  Public  Policy  Research,  Wash- 
ington, r  c.» 

As  the  American  public  is  learning  to  its 
dismay,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment actions  can  cause  or  worsen  Infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deficits  and  exce.sslvely 
easy  monetary  policy  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits,  and  quit*  properly.  Yet, 
there  is  a  third,  less  obvious — and  hence 
more  instdiout.— way  in  which  government 
cnu  worsen  the  already  severe  inflationary 
pressures  affecting  the  American  economy. 

That  third  way  is  for  the  government  to 
require  actions  in  the  private  .sector  which 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  the  public.  For  example, 
the  price  of  the  typical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  is  about  $320  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  federally 
mandated  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments. Attention  needs  to  be  fociLsed  on  this 
third  route  to  inflation  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
the  government  Is  constantly  embarking  on 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  raise 
costs  and  prices  in  the  private  economy  and 
(2)  neither  government  decision  makers  nor 
the  public  recognize  the  significance  of  these 
inflationary  effects.  Literally,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  continually  mandating  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates. 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  by  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy. 

obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  designed  to  Increase  prices. 
Nevertheless,  that  Is  their  result.  In  part 
because  of  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of 
government  spending,  we  have  turned  In- 
creasingly to  mechanisms  designed  to  achieve 
a  given  national  objective — better  working 
conditions,  for  example,  or  more  nutritious 
foods — without  much  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment funds.  The  approach  emphasizes  efforts 
to  Influence  private  decision  makers  to 
achieve  specific  ends.  Thus,  rather  than  bur- 
den the  public  trejisury  with  the  full  cost 
of  cleaning  up  environmental  pollution,  we 


now  require  private  firms  to  devote  addi- 
tional resources  to  that  purpose.  Rather  than 
have  the  federal  government  spend  large 
sums  to  eliminate  traffic  hazards,  we  require 
motorists  to  purchase  vehicles  equipped  with 
various  safety  features  that  Increase  the  sell- 
ing price. 

At  first  blush,  governmeut  Imposition  of 
socially  desirable  requirements  on  businr.-,s 
appears  to  be  an  ine.xpenslve  w.Ty  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  It  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  Is  no  burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  But.  on  reflection,  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  public  does  not  escape  pay- 
ing the  cost.  For  example,  every  time  tiiiit 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  .salcr, 
method  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
saltant  product  will  necessarily  tend  to  rise. 
E.'cry  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Com- 
mission imposes  a  standard  which  is  more 
costly  to  attain,  some  product  costs  will 
tend  to  rise.  Tlie  same  holds  true  for  the 
activities  of  the  Envh-onmental  Protection 
Agency,  tha  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  so  forth. 

The  point  being  made  here  should  not 
be  misunderstood.  What  Ls  at  Issue  is  not 
the  worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  agen- 
cies. Rather,  it  is  that  the  public  does  not 
get  a  "free  lunch"  by  imposing  public  re- 
quirements on  private  Industry.  Although 
the  costs  of  government  regulation  are  not 
borne  by  the  taxpayer  directly,  in  large  meas- 
ure they  show  up  In  higher  prices  of  the 
goods  and  services  that  consumers  buy.  These 
higher  prices,  we  need  to  recognize,  represent 
the  "hidden  tax"  which  Is  shifted  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  government-mandated  require- 
ments impose  similar  costs  on  all  price  cate- 
gories of  a  given  product  (say,  automobiles) . 
this  hidden  tax  will  tend  to  be  more  regres- 
sive than  the  federal  Income  tax.  That  is. 
the  costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden 
on  lower  Income  groups  than  on  higher  in- 
come groups. 

Government  regulation  Is  an  accepted 
fact  In  a  modern  society.  The  point  bein^ 
made  here  Is  the  modest  one  that  a  given 
regulatory  activity  generates  costs  as  well  as 
benefits.  Hence,  consideration  of  proposals— 
and  they  are  numerous — to  extend  the  scope 
of  federal  regulation  should  not  be  limited, 
as  Is  usually  the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  regulation.  Rather,  the  costs 
need  to  be  considered  also,  both  those  which 
are  tangible  and  those  which  may  be  In- 
tangible. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  what  is 
taking  place  In  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  from  an  Idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid  In- 
tensification of  fairly  durable  trends  of  ex- 
panding government  control  over  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  earlier  periods,  when  produc- 
tivity and  living  standards  were  rising  rap- 
Idly,  the  nation  could  more  easily  afford  to 
applaud  the  benefits  and  Ignore  the  costs  of 
regulation.  But  now  the  acceleration  of  fed- 
eral controls  coincides  with,  and  accentuates, 
a  slowdown  In  productivity  growth  and  in 
the  Improvement  In  real  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Thus,  the  earlier  attitude  of  tolerance 
toward  controls  is  no  longer  economically 
defensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  safer  products,  can  be  at- 
t.T.lned  without  the  inflationary  Impact  that 
regulation  brings  and  public  policy  should 
be  revised  to  this  end.  But  we  need  to  examine 
more  closely  the  phenomenon  of  govern- 
ment-mandated price  Increases.  It  Is  likely 
tliat  this  unwanted  phenomenon  will  be  wltli 
us  for  some  time— at  least  until  consumers 
and  their  representatives  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  urge  changes  in  public  policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  be- 
gin to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefits,  it 
can  be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will 
mount  on  governmental  regulators  to  moder- 
ate the  increasingly  stringent  rules  and  reg- 
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ulatlons  that  they  apply.  At  present,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mislabeled  product  that  Is  declared 
an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must  be  de- 
stroyed. In  the  future,  the  producer  or  seller 
perhaps  will  only  be  requirer*  to  relabel  It 
correctly,  a  far  less  costly  way  of  achieving 
the  same  objective. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Susan  Rae  Fox,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  has 
won  first  place  in  the  VFW  and  ladies 
auxiliary  sponsored  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  for  the  State  of  Wyoming  with 
her  speech  entitled  "My  Responsibilities 
as  a  Citizen." 

Susan,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  M.  Fox,  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  winning  speech  and  her  active  par- 
ticipation in  community  and  school  af- 
fairs. Her  speaking  ability  has  already 
been  proven  in  winning  the  statewide 
4-H  public  speaking  contest.  A  sopho- 
more at  Cheyenne's  Central  High  School, 
she  is  already  making  plans  to  major 
in  physical  therapy  in  college. 

Susan  is  an  outstanding  yoimg  Ameri- 
can and  I  think  we  can  all  take  inspira- 
tion from  her  speech  which  follows: 
My  Responsibilities  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Susan  Rac  Fox) 

'7-me,  an  Individual,  a  committee  of  one. 
PZedjfe— dedicate  all  my  worldly  goods  to  give 
without  self-pity.  Allegiance — my  love  and 
my  devotion.  To  the  Flag — our  standard.  Old 
Glory,  a  symbol  of  freedom.  Of  the  United — 
that  means  that  we  have  aU  come  together. 
States — Individual  communities  that  have 
united  Into  50  great  states.  Of  America  and 
to  the  Republic — a  state  in  which  sovereign 
power  Is  invested  In  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people  to  govern.  For  which  it  stands, 
one  nation — meaning,  so  blessed  by  God.  In- 
divisible—lnca.pa.b)e  of  being  divided.  With 
liberty — which  Is  freedom  and  the  right  of 
power  to  live  one's  own  life.  And  Justice — 
the  principle  or  quality  of  dealing  fah-ly  with 
others.  For  all — which  means.  It's  as  much 
your  country  as  it  Is  mine."  > 

No  those  aren't  my  own  words  but  the 
words  of  one,  Mr.  Lasswell.  But  they  say  what 
I  feel.  Inside.  We  have  to  read  between  the 
lines.  We  have  to  find  the  author's  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  are  expressed  in  his  words. 
If  we  fail  to  find  the  deep  meanings  of  our 
Country's  great  verses  and  anthems,  then 
when  we  sing  the  songs  or  recite  the  poems 
they  become  just  words  in  a  monotonous  pat- 
tern. 

For  me,  this  Is  a  great  part  of  my  responsi- 
bilities as  a  citizen.  I  have  to  know  where  I 
stand  on  my  country.  By  looking  at  each 
great  work  done  by  great  Americans,  By  find- 
ing the  real  value,  I  find  myself  feeling  very 
lucky  to  be  an  American.  Another,  more  Im- 
portant, of  my  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 
is  to  make  myself  as  worthy  a  citizen  as  an 
alien  does  when  he  becomes  naturalized. 
When  an  alien  becomes  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  swears  an  oath  of  loyalty 
and  love  for  this  country.  His  citizen.ship  Is 
precious  to  him — It's  priceless. 

Today,  I  feel  we  often  take  for  granted  the 
Sift  of  liberty  and  freedom  that  natural  tacrn 
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citizens  are  born  with.  Even  though  I  may 
not  swear  this  oath  publicly,  I  should  swear 
It  in  my  heart.  I  swear  to  love  this  country 
and  to  bear  arms  In  her  defense  and  to  place 
her  above  all  other  countries.  The  wonderful 
gifts  of  freedom  and  liberty,  given  to  us  in 
our  Constitution,  are  worth  standing  up 
for.  They  hold  a  value  beyond  compare  and 
they  are  more  than  worth  the  love,  honor 
and  respect  that  we  owe  this  country;  the 
love,  honor  and  respect  that  we  owe  the  men 
who  died  to  defend  her  flag;  and  the  love, 
honor  and  respect  that  we  owe  the  qualities 
these  United  States  stand  for. 

The  most  Important  of  my  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen,  everyone's  responsibility  as  a 
citizen.  Is  to  become  Involved,  to  be  in- 
volved with  our  country  and  with  our  com- 
munities. Though  it  may  be  hard  to  be  di- 
rectly Involved  with  a  c^Duntry  as  big  as  ours, 
we  should  be  sure  we  don't  become  un- 
involved.  Keep  up  with  the  happenings  and 
events  of  this  country.  Know  what's  going 
on.  Vote!  V-o-t-e!  Vote,  It's  the  easiest  way 
of  showing  that  you  care.  In  my  community, 
I  need  to  be  a  part  of  clubs  and  fund  raising 
drives,  good  organizations  and  charities. 
These  are  all  an  important  part  of  our  com- 
munities. When  you  become  a  part  of  these, 
you  become  a  part  of  your  country.  Your 
Country.  When  you  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties I  have  named,  when  you  will  get  involved 
with  your  community  and  your  country, 
when  you  will  publicly  .swear  on  an  oath  of 
love  and  loyalty  for  the  United  States,  then 
you  are  a  working  part  of  your  country.  Then 
you  are  a  citizen  worthy  enoiigh  to  live  In 
these  great  states.  These  are  my  responsibili- 
ties and  I  must  fulfill  them  for  my  goals.  If 
everyone  found  their  goals  and  responsibili- 
ties of  being  a  citizen,  then  we  would  have  a 
totally  united  feeling  toward  our  country. 
Our  country.  Our  Country!  Has  a  nice  ring 
to  It,  doesn't  It?  But,  we  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  make  our  country  strong.  We  can 
do  It  if  everyone  strives  to  be  the  best  citizen 
of  oitr  country.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Lasswell, 
".  .  .  It's  as  much  your  country  as  It  is 
mine." 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


'  Prom  the  script  of  the  Red  Skelton  Hour, 
January  14,  1969.  Mr.  Shelton  cited  Mr. 
Lasswell  as  having  been  one  of  blr;  teachers. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  before  my  colleagues  a  fine 
young  man  from  Athens,  Tenn.,  Mr. 
John  B.  Powers,  who  is  the  Tennessee 
winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  John  was  chosen  as  the  State 
winner  of  Tennessee  by  virtue  of  his  fine 
speech  on  the  subject,  "My  Responsibil- 
ity as  a  Citizen."  I  would  like  to  insert 
John's  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  His  speech  is  a  reflection  on  his 
respect  for  our  great  Nation,  and  the 
many  leadership  quaUties  John  has  dis- 
played in  his  school,  chmxh,  and  com- 
munity activities. 

The  speech  follows: 

You  may  have  heard  tliis  startling  state- 
ment: Democracy,  our  way  of  life,  is  only  one 
generation  from  extinction.  If  that  tiny 
spark  of  freedom  that  otir  founding  fathers 
held  so  dear  Is  allowed  to  go  out,  then  de- 
mocracy may  be  lost  forever.  For  years,  the 
United  States,  the  lamplight  of  freedom,  has 
been  threatened  from  all  sides,  within  and 
witliout.  Open  threats  from  the  outside  are 
usually  met  by  valiant  men  who  volunteer 
lo  prevent  obvious  annihilation.  The  more 
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subtle,  inner  threats  that  slowly  chip  away 
at  the  morale  of  freedom-minded  individuals 
are  the  ones  to  be  feared. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  new  im- 
morality but  two  seem  to  particulairly  stick 
in  my  mind.  During  the  Olympics  In  Munich, 
Germany,  two  American  gold  and  silver  me- 
dalists, the  epltomy  of  athletic  leadership, 
laughed  and  Joked  during  the  American  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Closer  to  home,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  an  American  Flag  wae 
taken  down  and  replaced  with  the  flag  of 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  same  American  flag  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  had  died  to  save  was 
then  trampled  into  the  ground. 

It  Is  during  these  times,  when  people  are 
often  disenchanted  with  America,  that  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  must  be  kept  alive. 
I  heartily  agree  with  Adlai  Stevenson  when 
he  .said,  "I  venture  to  suggest  that  patriotism 
is  not  a  short  outburst  of  emotion  but  the 
steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime." 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  an  American  citi- 
zen. With  citizenship  ccme  rights  that  are 
superior  to  any  other  country's  rights  of  the 
citizenry.  But  with  rights  c:me  responsibili- 
ties, an  inseparable  pair.  Yes,  there  are  dan- 
gers to  the  American  way  of  life  but  the  main 
danger  is  pre.sented  by  those  not  Involved 
enough  to  stop  deterlcrlzatlcn  of  our  basic 
Ideals.  Therefore,  my  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen is  to  get  Involved  because.  If  Involve- 
ment occurs,  all  other  responsibilities  will 
come  naturally.  One  thing  that  will  develop 
by  Itself  Is  that  of  taking  an  active,  informed 
rcle  in  government  on  the  federal,  state,  or 
local  levels.  After  learning  about  partlciUar 
issues  we  can  voice  our  beliefs  to  student 
governing  bodies,  the  City  Council,  and  our 
Congressmen.  We  have  the  responsibility  of 
writing  our  representatives  in  Congress  If 
only  to  tell  them  that  they  are  doing  a 
good  Job. 

A  fourth  area  In  which  we  can  register  our 
opinion  Is  that  of  voting,  every  citizen' j 
rl'jhc  and  duty.  This  is  what  our  whole  rep- 
resenaiivc  system  is  based  upon,  and  with- 
out voting,  our  right  to  representative  choice . 
is  lost.  If  we  get  Involved  we  wUl  resultlngly 
become  active  in  community  or  school  or- 
ganizations, another  responsibility.  Still  an- 
other duty  is  not  only  to  obey  laws,  bec.xuse 
even  poor  citizens  do  that,  ijut  to  support; 
law  and  order.  I  also  need  to  promote  better 
harmony  aiad  spread  nationalism  within  my 
community.  I  may  not  be  able  to  prevent 
national  war  but  I  can  easily  stop  fighting 
with  my  neighbor.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
prevent  poUutioJi,  but  I  can  remember  never 
to  liter  and  to  try  to  pick  up  other's  trash 
whenever  possible.  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
study  my  nation's  history  and  to  remember 
our  patriots  and  our  fighters,  especially 
those  who  gave  their  lives  defending  the 
ideals  they  saw  In  America.  It  Is  also  my 
duty  to  love  my  country,  respect  Its  flag, 
and  defend  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemios,  within  or  without.  A  further  re- 
sponsibility and  a  right  Is  to  seek  to  con-ect 
all  laws  that  I  feel  are  Impotent  or  unneces- 
sary by  lawful  means  rather  than  by  riots 
or  protestin?;.  Finally,  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  Involved  In  the  betterment 
of  my  life  by  arresting  all  corruption  that 
may  be  present. 

In  1788,  Edward  Gibbon,  in  his  book  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  E:npire  listed 
three  main  reasons  for  Rome's  fall.  Firstly, 
an  undermining  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  the  home;  secondly,  a  mad  craze  for  pleas- 
ure which  resulted  In  brutal  and  immoral 
sports  and  plays;  and,  lastly,  a  decay  of  re- 
ligion in  which  tiie  leaders  lost  touch  with 
life  and  lost  their  power  to  guide  the  people. 
Each  of  these  3  factors  seems  evident  in 
today's  society  btit  our  clue  to  survival  lies 
in  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  nearly  200 
years  ago:  "Nothing  will  ruin  this  nation  if 
the  people  themselves  undertake  Its  safety; 
Nothing  can  save  It  if  they  leave  that  safety 
in  any  hands  but  their  own." 
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The  duties  T  li.^ted  are  only  a  few  of  mv 
re=:pous:biIUlc3  as  a  cltL'en.  However,  they 
are  not  only  mine,  but  the  responsibilities 
of  every  Amcrlcaa  citizen.  Meeting  these 
tasks  In  these  small  ways  will  Invariably 
Influence  others  to  do  likewise.  What  is 
needed  todiy  is  an  awnke  and  slert  cltizenr? 
searching  fcr  v.  ays  in  wiiith  they  ca:i  sett  is 
their  country. 

It  i%  often  rnl.i.  "Tl^e  Ampi;in  drcar>i  dce5 
not  come  to  those  who  fall  asleep."  FoUo-.v- 
Ing  these  principles,  v.e  will  bo  able  to  pre- 
serie  America  as  the  greatest  living  exairiple 
of  freedom  in  the  woiid  todav. 


co:;cHESS  called  upon  to  save 

THE    SCHOOL    LUNCH    PROGR.^M 
FOR  AMERICAN  CIIILDHEri 


HON.  RONALD  Al.  f,lQni 

OF    OHIO 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESrXTATlViiS 

Wednesdai;,  March  5,  1075 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  SjDeaker.  this  Nation 
recently  reacted  with  outraged  indigna- 
tion when  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  made  a  misdirected  effort  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  food  stamps  to  needy 
recipients. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  public  out- 
cry. Congress  took  quick  action  to  cancel 
out  his  effort  to  "economize"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
our  society. 

Now  this  same  Secretary  Butz  is  trying 
to  "save"  a  few  pennies  out  of  the  bellies 
of  the  school  children  of  America. 

He  proposes  to  do  so  by  making  savage 
slashes  in  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  which,  in  recent  years,  has  been 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  sensible  in- 
vestments this  Nation  has  been  making 
in  the  future  of  the  coming  generation— 
and  the  future  of  the  Nation  itself. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  with 
Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  of 
H.R.  3736.  a  bill  to  extend  the  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

This  program  needs  no  defense.  It  has 
produced  rich  rewards  in  the  form  of 
improved  nutrition  and  health  for  mil- 
lions of  American  children. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  produce  an  al- 
most unanimous  shout  of  approval  from 
the  American  people  for  continuance  of 
the  program  is  for  the  public  to  become 
aware  that  it  is  threatened  by  Mr.  Butz 
and  his  ill-advised  advisers. 

To  help  tell  the  facts  to  the  American 
people.  I  call  attention  to  tlie  following 
factual  article  distributed  by  United 
Pi-e.=;s  International  and  published  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times: 

LtNcH  Plan  Slash  May  Hir  6  Million 

W.\SHiMCTON',  March  3.— The  Ford  Admin- 
istration wants  to  cut  Federal  school  lunch 
subsidies  for  children  from  middle-income 
homes,  and  Agriculture  Department  experts 
say  that  up  to  sl.x  million  children  could  be 
involved. 

About  15.2  million  youngster.s  currently 
pay  school  cafeteria  lunch  prices  rangiuj; 
Xrom  40  to  50  cents  a  day  in  most  of  the 
CDiiotry,  About  9.D  million'chlldreu  wlio  r.ie 
coni!de.-;d  v.eedy  -let  fioc  or  tcken-price.1 
lunches  and  brer.kfa'ts. 

The  Admhilstratlons  budget  request 
would  Itmit  spending  on  clilld  nutrition  to 
$I.5-bllllon  in  the  year  starting  Julv  1.  about 
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$600-mllllon  less  than  imder  present  pro- 
grams. Over  the  next  five  years,  the  plan 
would  save  $4-billlon,'  government  officials 
said. 

Under  legislation  expected  to  go  to  Con- 
gress soon,  despite  a  cold  prellminarv  reac- 
tion, subsidies  would  be  halted  for  non-poor 
children  In  school  lunch,  breakfa.st  and 
other  feeding  programs.  Including  a  .sneclal 
inllk  .<;ubsidy  plan.  A  new  "bloc  grant'"  plan 
woulfl  be  sulj.-^tltuted,  giving  states  money  for 
one  third  of  the  daUy  nutritional  r.eeds  of 
porr  children. 

i»  l!-.c  states  oonld  not  repl.Tce  the  money, 
on  A(;rici!ltuie  Department  exnert  said. 
EClicol  cafeteria  prices  woukl  have  to  l;e 
raised  2i  cents  a  meal — or  $1.05  a  child 
v/eekly— to  offset  Federal  subsidies  that  now 
hold  down  the  "regular"  lunch  price. 

Af.Ticulture  Department  officials  e.stin.ated 
that  an  average  of  8.3  million  children  would 
he  eligible  instead  c£  the  present  total  of 
0.9  million. 

An  Agriculture  Department  economist, 
Stephen  J.  Hiemstra,  said  that  studies  last 
ye?t  Indicated  that  such  an  increa5e  would 
reduce  the  number  of  students  eating  In 
.«choo!  c.ifcterias  by  about  six  million. 

Department  oraclals  estimated  that  mere 
youngsters  could  be  eliminated  by  a  tighter 
definition  of  "poverty"  in  the  proposal. 

"Poverty"  income  for  a  family  of  four  is 
currently  estimated  at  $4,510  a  year.  Most 
ftates  now  give  free  lunclies  do  youngsters 
from  h.omes  v.ith  incomes  up  to  125  per  cent 
of  ihe  poverty  line,  or  $5,638  a  year.  Families 
v,ith  incomes  up  to  175  per  cent,  or  $7,839, 
are  eligible  for  token  price  meal3  for  tlielr 
children. 

Under  the  Administration  plan,  free  meals 
would  go  only  to  ciiildren  from  families  earn- 
ing $4,510  or  less.  Token-priced  meals.  If 
states  could  stretch  their  grant  money,  could 
go  to  youug.sters  from  families  earning  up  to 


MY  RESFONSIBTLITY  .\S  A  CITIZEN 


IIC?I.  KEITH  G.  SE3ELIUS 

OF   KAN'SAS 

IV  THE  HCfj.SE  OP  REPREsE.\-TATIVE3 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "My  Ee- 
.sponsibility  as  a  Citizen,"  this  years 
theme  for  the  VFW's  28th  annual  Voice 
of  Democracy  scholarship  program  offers 
us  all  a  unique  opportunity  to  reassess 
our  own  responsibilities  as  American 
citizens. 

Each  year  thousands  of  secondary 
school  students  participate  in  this  con- 
test in  which  five  national  scholarships 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  Freedom 
tnid  democracy  are  not  just  catch  words 
to  these  students  but  concrete  meaning- 
ful terms  which  describe  an  imnortant 
aspect  of  their  everyday  lives.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  terms  is  characterized 
in  the  notable  insight  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing exhibited  through  the  tiioiv^hts  of 
tlie  winning  State  contestants. 

Miss  Susan  Apley.  a  student  rt  Lauded 
I^i'/h  School  in  Larned,  Kans..  win  be 
nnivinn  in  Wa'hingtcn  this  week  along 
with  the  winning  contestants  from  each 
State  to  participate  in  the  final  judging. 
Miss  Apley,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Ap'.ey.  is  active  in  stud-^nt  govern- 
ment, a  tireless  participant  in  4-H  and 
a  member  of  the  National  lienor  Society. 
It  i.?  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
have  the  pi  ivilege  of  introducing  into  the 
Recoi?d  Mi.«s  Apl'?:.'.5  ont:-tan'"ii'.'g  v.in- 
ning  entry: 
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My    ReSPONSIBIMTT*  A3    A    ClTEEif 

(By  Susan  Apley) 
A  cov.ntry  auction  held  on  a  clear,  crisp 
day —the  smell  of  hot  coffee  drifts  through 
tli8  air— farmers  discuss  the  merits  of  the  , 
machinery    and    tools    v.hlle    women    movo . 
r.mon:i  the  riiSiilr.ys  of  f.iiicy  v.-ork,  dishes  and 
f'.riiiti're  accumulated  ever  a  lifetime,  ir.o 
:'.U',tioneer  utarts  his  w.ana  up  to  signal  that . 
t'.e  auctiou  will  soon  'ucgi.i.  As  the  crov.d 
n;  eni'jlns  rrcund  him.  you  henr  snatches  of 
t');r,crF-.tioii  clescribing  the  eld  couple  who 
ouce    li .ed    here— phrases    like— "iieighhor.; 
yjM  could  count  on" — "they  did  their  part 
f  r    tlieir    church    and    community" — "gcoa 
i  ''  <' — "thoy  were  responsible  citizens." 

I  l5^~an  to  wonder,  if  a  similar  fiction 
y.uld  be  h;!d  for  me  in  the  future,  \\'ould  I 
;:e  remem);ered  as  a  good  nei.nhbor- asa  co'i-. 
tiibuting  member  of  my  community— as  a 
rcjpor.slble  citizen?  I  would  hope  so,  but 
what  really  is  a  responisiblc  cilii:eu?  It  i.i 
sich  a  big  area  of  concern.  It  is  hnrd  to  Know 
j-'.-it  when  to  begin  In  this  gre.it,  complex 
li'^d  of  ours.  I  appreciate  the  words  of  Nor- 
rn-m  'J  horn  is:  'To  us  Americans,  much  hni 
been  given:  of  us  much  is  expected!" 

One  way  to  discover  Just  what  my  re-;pon- 
.siliiliti'.s  as  a  young  citizen  are  would  be  tu 
c'lrcfr.liy  study  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States  of  America.  I  have  been  given, 
like  every  other  citizen  of  the  Umted  State.^! 
opportunities  which  are  unique  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  up  to  me  as  an  individual,  to 
make  sure  that  I  first  know  and  imderstand 
my  rights  and  privileges.  Only  then  will  I  be 
able  to  make  intelligent  decisions  concern- 
i   g  my  use  and  protection  of  these  rights. 

It  has  been  said  by  Frank  Crane  that  "Re- 
sponsibility is  the  thing  people  dread  most 
of  nil.  Yet  It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
tliat  develops  us,  gives  us  manhood  or  wom- 
anhood fibre."  It  foUows  that  I  need  to  re- 
late my  re-spouBibility  as  a  citizen  to  my 
everyday  life. 

As  a  young  citizen,  I  can  begin  with  the 
rcspcnsibilities  I  have  within  my  own  fam- 
ily. They  range  from  simple  tasks  such  as  • 
drying  the  dishes  to  the  comple.x  fabric  of 
my  relationship  to  other  members  in  tiie 
family.  This,  to  me,  is  where  responsibility 
really  begins,  where  even  the  efforts  of  a  very 
young  citizen  can  count. 

As  a  young  citizen,  I  can  become  Involved 
in  community  projects  such  as  doing  volun- 
teer work  in  a  senior  citizen's  center  or  hos- 
pital. This  personal  effort  and  contact  can 
mean  very  much  to  someone  else  who  needs- 
my  help.  I  can  also  actively  participate  In  my 
school.  One  avenue  to  voice  my  opinions  and 
to  work  for  solutions  to  problems  within  the 
school,  would  be  to  serve  as  a  student  govern- 
me-.it  representative  or  a  class  officer.  Many 
worthwhile  youth  organizations  also  offer 
opportunities  for  service  while  working  with 
others  toward  specific  goals. 

It  is  also  my  responsibility  to  take  part  In 
tlie  elective  process,  now  and  In  the  future. 
I  might  work  In  a  community  camoalgn  to 
urge  eligible  voters  to  exercise  that  privilege. 
I  should  constantly  try  to  keep  mvself  in- 
formed about  pertinent  issues  that  affect  our 
country  r.nd  what  elective  officials  propose  to 
do  about  tliem.  I  ne-d  to  actively  support 
the  candidate  of  my  choice  and  v.heii  the 
time  comes,  take  advantage  myself,  of  that 
import.int  privilege,  my  right  to" vote.  Foilov.- 
ing  an  election,  I  can  inform  my  repre- 
sentatives of  my  opinions  and  ideas  and  ha 
ready  to  work  to  carry  them  through. 

My  responsibility  as  a  cltl.>:en  also  extends 
to  ot'icrs.  The  Constitution  ."^eeks  to  guaran- 
tee f>U  citizeps  equal  rl-^^hts.  Prbtocticn  is 
provided  ta  every  citi7pn  n?alnst  the  indis- 
criminate action  of  others.  I  can  fulfill  p.art 
of  my  responsibility  as  a  cttlr'.ea  by  hclpiTig  ■ 
others  to  he  a.vrac  of  their  righis  and  obliga- 
tion.'5.  As  an  example.  I  might  assist  with  pro- 
grams to  hrlp  those  preparing  fcr  citizenship. 
T    should    ei'.rouraee    the    participation    of 
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others,  as  well  as  myself,  in  local,  state  and 
national,  and  even  international  affairs. 

Still,  one  of  my  most  important  respon- 
sibilities regarding  citizenship  lies  within  the 
formation  of  my  own  attitudes  and  programs 
of  personal  action  involving  my  country's 
policies,  environment,  and  protection  of 
tiuman  rights.  I  know  that  just  as  a  puzzle 
iH  not  complete  without  all  the  pieces,  our 
country  cannot  be  strong  without  the  help 
of  all  Its  citizens.  We  must  all  work  together 
for  a  better  tomorrow. 

I  wish  to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  a 
citii^en.  Now,  and  as  I  matm-e.  I  want  to  make 
my  energy  felt — to  live  up  to  the  challenge  of 
citizenship.  I  want  to  help  the  United  States 
of  America  endure,  grow,  and  prosper.  I 
want  to  be  remembered,  as  were  tiie  old 
couple,  as  one  who  could  be  counted  on  to 
do  my  part.  I  accept,  I  welcome  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  citizen. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OP    MARYIANO 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts 
a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year, 
nearly  500,000  secondary  students  from 
over  7,500  schools  participated,  compet- 
ing for  the  five  national  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 
The  theme,  entitled  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen"  focused  the  attention  of 
youth  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
and  called  for  a  personal  evaluation  of 
their  responsibility  in  preserving  democ- 
racy in  this  coimtry.  Each  final  product 
was  then  transcribed  on  tape  and  judged 
for  content,  originality,  and  delivery. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Leda 
Cosmides,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
George  J.  Cosmides  of  Rockville,  Md., 
and  a  resident  of  my  district,  submitted 
the  winning  speech  in  the  State  compe- 
tition. Miss  Cosmides,  a  12th  gi'ade  stu- 
dent at  Richard  Montgomery  High 
School  in  Rockville,  plans  tc  pursue  a 
medical  research  career  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Princeton.  Her  scholastic 
achievements  and  leadership  qualifica- 
tions are  praiseworthy,  including  her 
present  office  as  president  of  the  student 
council.  Miss  Cosmides  is  also  a  viohnist 
in  the  Montgomery  County  Youth  Sym- 
phony, as  well  as  a  sports  enthusiast.  She 
will  join  other  State  winners  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  March  7,  to  compete  for 
the  $10,000  first  prize  stholai-ship.  I  wj.sh 
her  well. 

The  high  (juality  of  her  speech  speaks 
for  itself: 

My    RK.SPONSlBlLrTY    AS   A    CniZF.N 

Last  week  was  The  Game.  We  were  playing 
our  arch-rivals  and  Everyone  was  there.  I 
was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stadium  aiid 
all  I  could  see  around  me  were  heads.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  30,000  heads  in  that 
stadium.  AH  of  a  sudden  I  realized  that  I 
was  only  one  of  all  those  heads.  I  felt  very 
Bmall  and  Insignificant.  I  felt  like  it  I 
dropped,  right  there,  no  one  would  even  have 
noticed  It.  That's  how  many  Americans  feel 
today — Insignificant — lost  in  a  mob  of  the 
200  mUIlon  people  who  make  up  thia  great 
big  country.  But  our  co>intry  Is  not  jiist  s 
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teeming  mass  of  humanity.  It  is  not  just  a 
huge  social  organism.  Our  Country  Is  a  Group 
of  Unique,  Creative,  and  Important  Individ- 
uals. Plato  said  ".  .  .  governments  vary  eis 
t)ie  characters  of  men  vary;   ,  .  .  the  state  is 
•what  it  is  because  its  citizens  are  wiiat  they 
are."  So  if  we,  the  American  people,  think 
tiiat  v/e  are  insignificant,  and  act  like  we're 
hisignificant,  then  America  will  be  insignifi- 
cant. We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen!  My 
responsibility  as  a  citizen  is  to  stand  up  and 
be  an  individual;   to  take  pride  in  my.self, 
take  pride  in  my  work,  and  take  pride  in  my 
country.  Sometimes  I  lose  perspective  and 
I  thuik  that  my  job  is  Irrelevant  or  unim- 
portant. Sometimes  I  even  think  that  I  have 
to   be  a  statesman  or  political  lobbyist  or 
cabhiet  member  to  have  any  effect — to  be  im- 
portant, and  to  be  anythhig  else  is  to  be  just 
one  of  the  millions  of  .so-called  "little  peo- 
ple". But  then  I  rememljer  that  every  job,  be 
it   t«acher  or   truck  driver   or  physician   or 
.store  clerk  or  anything  else  you  c.Tn  think 
of  is  vital  to  the  functioiiing  of  our  society. 
The  Empire  State  Building,  for  example,  wa.s 
not  built  by  one  powerful  man  or  by  a  face- 
less mob — It  was  built  by  a  large  group  of 
individual  people — each  doing  his  little  bit, 
each  putthig  liLs  brick  Into  place,  until  the 
whole  buUdlng  was  constructed.  My  re.sponsi- 
bility  as  a  citizen  is  to  put  my  brick  into 
place,  and  take  pride  In  the  knowledge  that 
my  brick,  no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may 
seem,  was  necessary  to  help  build  America. 
If  everyone  does  his  part,  if  everyone  puts 
his  brick  into  place,  then  we  will  build  Amer- 
ica strong,  we  will  build  her  proud,  and  we 
will  build  her  great.  And  not  only  will  we  be 
fulfilling  oiu'  re.spon.sibility  as  citizens,  but 
ve  will  also  be  fulfiUhjg  our  responsibility 
as  human  beings.  Working  hidlvidually,  we 
avo   heroic.    Working    U)g(tlier,    we   .irf    u)i- 
b<  .I'iible. 


TROOP  5  OP  AUSTIN'S  FIRST 
METHODIST  CHURCH 


H01%'.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

nr  TK>:/;s 
JW   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSEN TA'!  1\  KS 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mv.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  with  the 
President  and  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
celebrate  the  65th  anniversary  of  Scout- 
ing. I  was  pleased  to  learn  at  this  sun- 
ri-^e  breakfast  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  that  the  majority  of  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives were  former  members  of  this 
esteemed  organization.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  a  poll  conducted  by  my  friend  from 
the  Buckeye  State,  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Brown,  60  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  250  House  Members  belonged  to  the 
Girl  or  Boy  Scouts. 

In  cormection  with  this  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  Scouts 
and  the  good  leadership  training  pro- 
vided by  the  Scout  program,  I  would  like 
t-o  recognize  the  Scout  troop  from  my 
church  in  Austin,  Tex.,  the  Fir.'^t  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Ti'oop  5  of  the  Methodist  Chmch  has 
a  long  and  illustrious  record.  It  is  more 
th.an  60  years  old  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  members  are  very  note- 
worOiy. 

I  am  also  very  plea.sed  that  the  cur- 
lent  Scoutmaster  of  this  group  is  Mr. 
George  Phenix,  my  former  administra- 
tive assistant.- 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  church 
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bulletin.  First  Church  Beacon,  regard- 
ing Troop  5: 

Boy  Scout  Sunday,  Pebbuaky  9 
A  long  tradition  of  dedicated,  high-quality 
leadership  has  made  Fhrst  Methodist 
Church's  Boy  Scout  Troop  5  one  of  the  most 
honored  troops  in  Scouting  history.  Troop  5 
W3.S  adopted  by  the  Men's  Bible  Class  of 
PUMC  in  1914;  and  later,  oihoial  .sponsorship 
was  received  from  the  chiirch.  In  tlie  I950's, 
one  additional  Scout  troop  and  an  E.vplorer 
Post  weie  also  headquaitered  at  the  church. 
A  highlight  of  each  year's  program  is  a 
long  camping  trip  iu  the  summer.  The  fir.^t  of 
ijiese  was  to  Cowles,  New  Mexico,  in  1947. 
Since  that  lime  the  troop  has  camped  in 
Colorado,  Oklahoma.  Arkans.i.s,  .Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  Big  Ben  National 
Park.  Next  summer  the  troop  will  camp  for 
.1  week  at  the  Caddo  Council  Camp.^ire  in 
Mena,  Arkansas. 

Fund-raising  for  these  trips  has  been  a  big 
job,  and  one  which  boys  and  leaders  iia\e  en- 
joyed together.  The  boys  have  collected 
wa.stepaper,  delivered  cuculars,  washed  cats, 
sold  tickets  to  Scoutaramas,  and  operated 
concession  stands  and  parking  lot«  at  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  football  games.  Scout  leaders 
estimate  that  over  the  j'ears  the  troop  has 
raised  almost  $30,000  for  their  program. 

Troop  5  has  received  many  honors  over  the 
years.  Among  these,  the  group  holds  the  dis- 
tmctlon  of  having  received  more  charters 
than  any  other  troop  in  the  history  of  Scout- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Since  records  have 
been  kept,  sixty-eight  members  have  attained 
the  ranks  of  Star  and  Life  status. 

Piom  the  very  beginning.  Troop  5's  gieat- 
est  asset,  besides  the  Ijoys  involved  in  it,  has 
been  the  tireless  leadership  of  dedicated 
churchmen.  Nine  memljers  of  PUMC  have 
served  as  president  of  the  Capital  Area  Coun- 
cil, comprised  of  seventeen  counties  in  cen- 
tral Texas.  Twenty-one  membsrs  ha\«»  re- 
reived  Scouting's  highest  award  for  .service 
to  boyhood,  the  Silver  Beaver.  One  member 
has  served  as  institutional  representative  for 
twenty  years.  Another  churchman  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Eagle  Board  of  Review  and 
was  a  Scoutmaster  for  many  years.  One 
Scoutmaster  came  into  the  troop  as  a  Soout 
and  has  Uiirty-seven  years  tenure  as  an  Eagle 
Scout  and  as  a  Scoutmaster.  One  member 
has  .served  as  troop  treasurer  since  1946. 

Troop  5's  present  Scoutmaster,  Mr.  George 
Phoiix,  is  supervising  a  well-planned  pro^Tam 
lor  the  boys  these  days.  He  extends  a  warm 
invitation  to  boys  of  this  church  who  would 
like  to  participate  in  Scouting — a  progi-am 
of  training,  fellowship,  and  learning  that 
can  last  a  lifetime. 

(Editors  Note. — Your  editor  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  wishes  of  the  persons  who 
liiought  her  the  information  from  which  this 
story  w^as  written  and  did  not  use  any  names. 
She  camiot  identify  each  of  the  persons  de- 
scribed above  by  name,  biit  c&nnot  resist  the 
temptation  to  add  that  anyone  who  has  been 
around  First  Church  for  any  length  of  time 
knows  that  L.  J.  "Pop"  Ireland  is  the  main- 
stay of  Scouting,  with  H.  H.  Colley  and  Gil- 
bert Leifeste  close  at  hand.  Your  editor 
further  takes  responsibility  for  leaving  out' 
m.iny  others  whose  contributions  are  gi-eat, 
but  who.se  names  are  not  k»iown  to  her.  We 
appreciate  all  lyi  them  for  their  wiirk  on  our 
behalf.) 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

Ol'    TJy.Vl    HAMPSHIRE 

1  N  i  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Ml-.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  (he  Veteran.^  of  Foreign  Wai-s  of  the 
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United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliarj- 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  essay 
cc  test.  This  year  nearly  500.000  secon- 
dary students  acrcss  the  Nation  partici- 
pated in  the  contest  competins;  for  the 
fii'e  natior^l  scholar.'-hips  which  are 
a-v£>!ded  as  the  top  prize;^. 

This  year's  contest  theme  was  'My 
Resi-Qiisibihty  as  a  Citizen"  and  I  am 
pro'.'.d  to  announce  that  this  year's  win- 
ner from  the  State  of  New  Hamosliire  is 
Miss  Cynthia  Jean  Ginn  of  tlie  Fir^t 
Con!rres.«;ional  District. 

In  her  poignant  essay  Mi'^s  Ginn.  who 
lives  ?t  47  Gale  Avenue  in  Laconia.  N.H. 
03246.  reminds  us  that  our  citizensliip 
confers  ipon  us  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights.  She  further  reminds  us  that  in 
order  for  bur  Nation  as  a  whole  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  strong  and  free  we  will 
have  to.  in  the  words  of  tlie  late  Presi- 
dent John  r.  Kennedy,  ask  not  what 
our  country  can  do  for  us  but  v.liat  we 
can  do  for  our  country."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New  Hanip.shire 
have  always  been  proud  of  our  decentral- 
ized school  system  which  allows  each 
community  to  retain  control  over  its  local 
schools.  Cindy  Ginn's  essay  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  high  caliber  educa- 
tion which  the  youth  of  New  Hampshire 
are  continuing  to  receive  under  this  sys- 
tem. 

It  i.s  with  great  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  sh.are  her  essay  with  you: 

Mr  Responsibility  as  a  CrriZKN 
(By  Cynthia  J.  Ginn) 

I  am  an  American  citizen.  Tliis  is  my 
country.  As  a  citizen.  I  have  certain  respon- 
sibilities. Although  I  am  only  one  amont} 
many,  my  actions  ...  my  attitudes  will  great- 
ly affect  the  future. 

Each  citizen,  like  a  cell  in  a  massive  body, 
receives  the  nourishment  of  certain  rights 
and  privileges  from  the  heart  ot  the  body — 
the  goverument.  Yet  each  ceU  carries  out  its 
own  liie  cycle  with  often  unique  duties  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  the  whole.  So  each 
citizen  is  responsible  for  his  duties;  the 
country  cannot  live  without  him,  nor  can 
he  survive  without  the  country  behind  him, 
providing  for  his  protection  and  well-being. 

The  coordination  of  the  working  parts  of 
the  body  is  essential  to  its  performance.  Citi- 
zens must  work  as  a  cooperative  unit  so  that 
the  country  may  function  smoothly.  It  is  the 
organization  and  tlie  unity  of  the  citizens 
that  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  nation.  Individuals  who  create  "muscle 
spa-sms"  will  hamper  the  body's  abUity. 
Everyone  must  do  his  best  Individually  by 
carrying  out  his  duties  responsibly.  Only 
then  can  the  entire  body  benefit  and  prosper. 

The  brain  leads  and  directs  all  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the  country 
are  charged  with  directing  the  lives  of  all 
citizens.  The  individual  citizen  has  great 
power  in  his  ability  to  vote  for  his  adminis- 
trators, and  he  should  exercise  this  power.  He 
v.ho  says  his  single  vote  is  unimportant,  un- 
necessary or  ineffective,  is  mistaken.  Each 
vote  is  a  step  toward  better  representation; 
better  democracy. 

The  body's  conscience  will  remind  it  of 
right  and  wrong.  Tlie  conscience  must  be 
honored  and  heeded  at  all  times;  a  respon- 
sible citizen  will  try  to  uphold  Justice  when- 
ever possible.  He  may  serve  on  Jury  duty, 
doing  his  part  to  defend  the  Constitution— 
the  bcdj'3  will.  All  of  his  actions  should  har- 
monize with  the  country's  will  so  that  its 
conscience  can  be  at  ease. 

Physically,  the  muscles  of  the  body  give 
it  strength  and  keep  it  whole.  The  nation's 
Armed  Forces  are  its  muscles — Its  strength 
C!in    help   defend   the   country's   principles. 
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Citizens  may  become  an  active  part  of  this 
organization  to  strengthen  the  country  in 
times  of  need.  This  strength  may  also  pro- 
tect or  defend  other  bodies  of  people — the 
strong  arms  oi  our  nation  can  .shield  tho.se 
of  a  crippled  one. 

The  bloodstream  of  the  body  is  a  .svstem 
which  must  reach  all  parts  to  bring  life- 
giving  s'lbstnnces.  It  is  the  major  potirce  or 
food  for  the  next  generation.  Thus  the  com- 
mmacation  in  the  nation  must  keep  all  citi- 
vens  informed  so  that  they  may  work  better 
together.  Working  on  a  V.ev.spaper,  giving 
.■speeches,  or  using  the  telephone  v/ill  help 
to  spreiid  ideas  and  issues  in  go\ernment. 
Comnunicatlon  with  tlie  yor.nEC  in  this  na- 
l!o:i  is  important,  since  we  are  growing,  fast 
to  become  tomorrow's  active  leaders.  Edu- 
cation in  citi7enship  based  on  f!Ood  com- 
nuinication  will  prepare  us  to  be  mature 
citizens. 

Finally,  the  .soul  of  the  body  is  important. 
PTore  important  than  what  the  body  does 
when  and  v.here.  Is  hmc  and  why  It  Is  done. 
The  attitude  that  each  citizen  takes  reflects 
the  reputation  of  the  country.  As  I  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  American  flag. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  respect  that  all  citi- 
zens should  hold  for  their  country.  Each  In- 
dividual represents  his  nation  and  may  im- 
press or  repel  others  with  his  attitude.  Our 
actions  should  always  be  in  accord  with  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom  that  our 
country  stands  for. 

Each  citizen  should  feel  that  giving  sup- 
port to  his  country  is  more  important  than 
the  benefits  he  receives  from  It.  His  respon- 
sibilities are  thase  which  he  feels  will  best 
help  himself,  his  fellow  citizens,  his  country, 
and  eventually  the  world.  As  an  American 
citizen.  /  f«7t  accept  the.se  responsibilities 
with  pride,  bccawe  this  is  ny  country. 
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Lr;T  us  END  MANDATORY 
RETTREMENT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

tU'    MINNESOTA 

I.V  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaii,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Har\'ey, 
one  of  America's  popular  news  commen- 
tators, recently  spoke  out  in  support  of 
a  bill— H.R.  2588— introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley) 
which  would  end  forced  retirement 
based  on  age. 

Mr.  Harvey  pointed  out  the  injustices 
of  a  system  which  forces  individuals  to 
retire  at  a  certain  age  and  noted  statis- 
tics which  favor  the  employment  of 
those  over  65. 

I  cosponsored  Mr.  Finhley's  bill  and 
want  to  share  this  convincing  commen- 
tar>'  with  all  those  intere.sted  in  aiding 
America's  senior  citizens: 

Paui,  Harvky  News, 

February  12,  1975. 

BrQLIREO    RETlREMENr    MaY    BE    OUTLAWED 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  most  creative 
people  are  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  men  and 
women  in  medicine,  education,  science,  gov- 
ernment and  the  arts  are  over  sixty. 

Yet  in  industry  and  civil  service  and  most 
unionized  businesses  retirement  is  required 
at  65  and  there  are  efforts  to  reduce  It  to  60. 

Our  Government  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  eradicate  employment  discrimination 
based  on  race,  religion  or  se.\ — yet  continues 
to  allow  this  most  insidious  of  all  discrimi- 
nation based  on  age. 

Illinois'  Congressman  FindJey  is  going  to 
try  to  do  something  about  It. 


Tlie  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
confirms  other  studies  which  show  that: 

Older  workers  are  less  prone  to  chp.ngp. 
jobs. 

OldfcT  wurkera'  abscrtcei>ni  is  Ic:  < 
Older  v.<.r!:er.i  are  ill  or  di.sabV.'d  /  ■-.',  /,•  ■- 
qucntly    than    yoimgtr    workers,    less    fiv- 
ouently. 

In  proclurtion  jobs  t!>.e  ouipiit  of  a  poi- 
.-^cn  p:i.st  65  conip;ires  favcrp.ljly  with  tli.^i  ot 
youiiBEr  workers. 

In  oiiice  Jobs,  euiclency  dia'.ncr.ti.  Is  :iro 
irinlmal. 

Older  worker.-,  are  generally  more  reliable 
i;i  positions  of  re.sponslbllity!  (Pc-iiions  in- 
volving honesty.) 

Yet  unions.  Industry  and  government  co,;- 
spire  to  perpetuate  our  nation's  ugliest  dis- 
crimination, forcing  retirement  at  age  C5  or 
.'/ounger. 

Illinois'  Ccngre.'^.sma'i  Fir.dley  has  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  bill  to  make  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  based  on  advanciU'^ 
yenrs  i!leg".l. 

Congressman  Flndley  says,  "Before  the  Bi- 
centennial year  we  should  reaffirm  the  prin- 
ciples epitomized  by  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  whose  most  productive  years  were 
beyond  Go.  (He  helped  draft  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  81.) 

Each  year  the  list  grows  of  notables  whofe 
greatest  period  of  productivity  began  at  the 
age  when  v.-e  are  still  turning  most  men  ar.d 
women  out  to  pasture.  These  notables  not- 
withstanding, each  decade  has  increased  the 
average  Americans  span  of  productive  year.s 
while  by  legislation  and  regulation  we  have 
sought  to  cintaU  his  potential  for  produc- 
tivity. 

Findley  had  34  cosponsors  for  his  bill 
though  there  are  sixty  members  of  the  House 
and  fully  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  who  would  be  forced  out  if  the  'sixty- 
five  retirement  formula"  applied  to  them. 
(Including  the  Senate's  party  leaders,  Mans- 
field and  Hugh  Scott.) 

Half  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  bumped  off  if  their  own  law  ap- 
plied to  themselves. 

You  might  want  to  suggest  your  Congress- 
man help  outlaw  this  discrimination  every- 
where or  apply  it  to  everyone. 


YALTA  PACT— DAY  OF  INFAMY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  DER-WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12,  1945.  U.S.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  England's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Winston  Churchill,  and  Soviet  Dicta- 
tor Josrf  Stalin  met  to  sign  the  "Yalta 
Pact,"  Tinder  which  the  pretense  of 
bringing  world  peace  actually  recon- 
structed the  map  of  Europe  by  allowing 
Soviet  domination  over  the  peoples  of 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gai-y,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  East  Ger- 
many and  incoi-porated  the  Rumanian 
provinces  and  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Empire. 

On  this  30th  anniversary,  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski,  president  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  reminded  the  world  of  this  "day 
of  infamy"  by  issuing  a  statement  wliich 
I  insert  at  this  time.  Following  Mr.  Ma- 
zewski's  remarks  is  a  copy  of  a  press  re- 
lease is.-ued  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  located  in  New  York 
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which  calb  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 

and  self-determination  to  these  nations. 

Both  statements  follow  at  this  time: 

(News  release  from  the  Polish  American 

Congress,  Inc.,  Feb.  11, 1976  J 

Y.1LTA  Pact — D.vt  of  Infamy  fob  Western 
Civilization 

February  12  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Yalta  Pact. 

When  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  was  la 
sight,  political  leaders  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  met  at 
the  resort  on  the  Black  Sea  to  chart  diplo- 
matic coursD  that  was  to  follow  Allied  victory 
in  Europe. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Premier 
Winston  Churchill  and  Dictator  Josef  Staim 
reached  a  series  of  accords  during  several 
sessions. 

The  central  and  crucial  Issue  of  these 
agreements  was  the  freedom,  Independence 
ani  Integrity  In  the  political  future  of  Cen- 
tral and  East  European  nations  of  millennial 
history,  particularly  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  key  test  laid  In  the  restoration  of  a 
free  and  independent  Poland,  for  the  de- 
cisions regarding  that  nation  sealed  the  fate 
of  its  neighbors. 

In  the  perspective  of  history  we  see  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  came  to  Yalta  with  a 
brutal  blueprint  for  the  conquest  and  domi- 
nation of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Every 
demand  and  every  argument  of  Stalin  had 
the  precise  goal  of  extending  and  perpetuat- 
ing Soviet  domination  over  one  half  of 
Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  came  to  Yalta  with  wishful 
thinking  and  rhetorics  without  substance 
and  without  determination  to  stop  the  Soviet 
advances  at  its  historic  borders. 

The  resultant  declarations  and  Intents 
arrived  at  without  consulting  the  nations 
directly  affected  by  them,  contained  un- 
warranted concessions  to  trie  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  Instrument  of  conquest,  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  areas  in  question. 

Shortsightedness,  naive  faith  in  Russia's 
adherence  to  the  signed  agreement,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Western  powers  came  to  Yalta 
without  comprehensive  plans,  and  basically 
unversed  In  the  Intricacies  and  Issues  In- 
herent m  that  part  of  Europe,  led  to  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Soon,  Moscow  agents,  backed  by  the  Red 
Army  made  mockery  of  free  elections  In 
Poland  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  prom- 
Ised  m  the  Yalta  Pact. 

With  the  Red  Army  In  the  vanguard,  com- 
She  mvei**"  *"«""^  ="''°Pe  «»own  to  the 

The  Western  Powers  were  unwilling,  al- 

^,?^F»  ^^f^  ^''^  *"'*•  *°  P'-e^'ent  the  Com- 
munist take  over  m  the  nations  which  by 

Cmu7at1on.*"''"°'^  ^'^^^"^  *«  ^^^  ^-^- 

t»il!f^*?  °^  P^"*'®  ^^'^  reconstruction,  red 
in^fl.'^i^"**'  '"  ^^°^  countries,  annlhUat- 
ing  the  forces  of  freedom  within  them. 

«toH  S  f*^  «  ''"y-  ^°^^*  military  forces  are 
and  E^^s*^  '"Poland.  Hungary.  CzechoslovakU 
and  East  Germany,  ready  to  suppress  any 

Europe  and  their  compatriots  and  friends 
abroad,  the  date  of  the  Yalta  Pact  Is  a  ^y  ol 
Infamy  for  the  West.  »  "»y  oi 

reL'iti«''tK°"^^  °'  current   International 

and  appraise  several  questlona: 
CXXI 342— Parts 
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Are  we  now  as  unprepared  for  detente  as 
we  were  In  1945  In  term  of  unders  andirg 
the  weakness  and  covert  designs  of  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Are  we  rushing  Into  an  era  of  accommo- 
datlDns  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
same  wishful  thinking,  naive  faith  in  Mos- 
cow's good  Intentions  p.nd  with  disregard 
for  the  evils  of  Communism? 

There  Is  sufBclent  evidence  to  conclude  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  approaching  accommo- 
dations with  the  West  In  the  same  spirit  of 
ruthless  aggrandizement  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. It  has  demonstrated  In  the  area  of 
political  and  geographic  expansion  at  Yalta. 

The  lessons  of  Yalta  should  steer  us  on  a 
course  of  quid  pro  quo  dealings  and  ccncern 
for  those  nations  of  Europe  we  have  aban- 
doned at  Yalta. 

The  Soviet  Union  took  an  advantage  of 
our  moral  confusion  and  diplomatic  weak- 
nesses at  Yalta.  Now  v/e  should  take  full 
and  bold  advantage  of  Russia's  economic 
weaknesses  and  correct  at  least  a  part  of  the 
blunders  we  have  committed  at  Yalta. 


[Press  release  from  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  Feb.  11, 19751 

THiRTy  Years  After  Yalta 

Thirty  years  ago.  In  February  1945,  on  the 
threshold  of  victory  In  the  Second  World 
W.'ir,  Roosevelt,  Churchill  and  Stalin  met  In 
Yalta  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations  drawn 
Into  that  tragic  holocaust  and  to  draft  the 
map  of  post-war  peaceful  Europe.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  decisions  taken  without  regard 
to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  nations 
conc3rncd  failed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war 
and  did  not  bring  real  peace  either  to  Europe 
or  to  the  world. 

The  Eastern  frontier  of  Poland  was  arbi- 
trarily moved  to  the  so-called  Curzon  Line, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
government  of  allied  Poland  whose  soldiers 
were  fighting  on  all  the  fronts  against  com- 
mon enemy.  This  was  the  area  grabbed  by 
Russia  during  her  association  with  Germany 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  infamous  Rlb- 
bcntrop-Molotov  Pact.  Soviet  domination 
over  other  territories  grabbed  by  Russia  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  not  questioned. 
Among  them  were  the  Rumanian  provinces 
of  Bessarabia  and  Bucovina  and  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

The  two  Yalta  Declarations  on  Liberated 
Europe  and  on  Poland,  promising  the  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  free  unfettered  elections  of  governments 
responsive  to  the  wUl  of  the  people,  were 
never  fulfilled.  VPhen  later  on,  whole  nations 
and  peoples  were  swallowed  up  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  Communist  governments  ware 
Imposed  upon  them  without  regard  to  a  free 
vote  of  the  peoples  concerned.  These  in- 
cluded Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania  and  East  Ger- 
many. 

Wherever  the  Influence  of  Soviet  armed 
forced  could  be  brought  to  bear.  Independent 
countries.  Just  liberated  from  Hitler's  terror 
were  absorbed  and  their  national  aspirations 
savagely  repressed  by  a  State  bent  on  en- 
forcing  obedience  to  Communist  Ideology  on 
all  peoples  within  Soviet  domain. 

Thus,  a  big  Soviet  empire  was  created 
founded  on  coercion  and  denial  of  human 
rights,  freedom  and  national  Independence. 
Its  armi:s  entrenched  today  In  the  heart  of 
Europe  are  a  constant  threat  to  peace. 

On  this  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  ill- 
fated  Yalte  Conference,  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tlve  European  Nations  calls  for  the  uncondi- 
tional application  of  the  principle  of  seU- 
determination  of  nations  and  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression In  East-Central  Europe. 
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MAINE  URGES  CONGRESS  TO  EX- 
TEND FISHING  BOUNDARIES 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF  Maine 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Maine  are  anxious  to  see  the  94th 
Congress  enact  legiEl:ition  which  would 
extend  the  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  seaward  to  200  miles.  On 
February  20,  1975.  the  107th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maine  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  stating  its  support  for  Federal 
action  to  protect  our  coastal  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session,  I  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  200,  a  till  introduced  by 
Congressman  Studds  of  Massachusetts. 
This  measure,  which  now  has  over  100 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  would  achieve 
the  precise  objectives  sought  by  the 
Maine  Legislature.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries, 
Wildlife  Conservation,  and  the  Environ- 
ment, of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  sched- 
ul:d  5  days  of  legislative  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  other  related  measures. 
These  hearings  will  take  place  here  in 
■Washington  next  week,  March  10  to  14. 
In  an  effort  to  insure  that  all  Membei-s 
of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  Maine  Leg- 
islature's position  on  this  important  is- 
sue prior  to  these  hearings,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  legi.slatures  joint  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

State  op  Maine — Joint  Resolution 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  the  United 
States  fisheries  management  Jurisdiction 
200  miles  seaward  from  its  boundaries 
We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Hgp- 
resentatlves    and    Senate    of    the    State^f 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Leg- 
islature,  now  assembled,   most   respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  Maine  fishermen  are  currently 
losing  the  livelihood  of  generations  through 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
excessive  foreign  fishing  off  the  coast:  and 
Whereas.  Federal  negotatlons  at  the  "law 
of  the  sea"  conference  even  If  successful  will 
take  6  to  10  years  to  ratify  and  Implement 
leaving  little  or  no  protection  during  the 
Interim:  and 

Whereas,  this  Inaction  has  prompted  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  declare  Maine's  fisheries 
management  Jurisdiction  200  miles  seaward 
from  Its  boundaries  or  to  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf:  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  act  now  to  extend  United  SUtes  fish- 
eries management  Jurisdiction  beyond  12 
miles  to  the  200-mlle  limit  before  fishing 
stocks  are  exhausted;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  at  Its  command  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  extend  the  fisheries  manage- 
ment Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with- 
out Interfering  with  Canada  200  miles  sea- 
ward or  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf 
and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  further  de- 
pletion of  fishing  stocks  by  overfishing-  and 
be  it  further  6.  »  u 

Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  Immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  SUt*  to  The  Honorable 
Gerald   R.   Ford,   President  of   the   United 
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states,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State. 

House  of  Representatives.  Read  and 
adopted;  February  20,  1976.  Sent  up  for 
concurrence. 

Edwin  H.  Pert, 

Clerk. 
In  Senate  Chamber.  Read  and  adopted;  in 
concurrence;  February  21, 1975. 

Harbt  N.  Starbranch, 

Secretaru. 


THE  MEANING  OF  CITIZEN 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Liam  P. 
Corballs  has  won  the  student  VPW  Voice 
of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program  Con- 
test in  Delaware.  He  has  written  an  es- 
say on  the  meaning  of  citizen  and  I  In- 
sert it  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cor- 
balls' thinking: 

Suppose  I  were  to  describe  to  you  a  mir- 
acle machine.  When  one  fed  Into  it  just 
about  anything  of  worth  it  would  put  out 
an  amount  of  pleasure,  wealth  and  security 
far  greater  than  the  equivalent  of  that  which 
was  put  into  it.  The  input  Into  this  machine 
could  come  in  the  foi-m  cf  money,  physical 
labor  or  other  forms  of  ser/ice.  To  mo.st  of 
you  this  would  seem  a  desirable  thing.  For 
example,  by  placing  a  small  sum  of  money 
Into  the  mechanism  you  would  receive  out  of 
it  the  Ingredients  of  a  feeling  of  security  and 
well  being  far  greater  than  that  which  you 
previously  had.  It  would  be  like  a  coin  op- 
erated semi-Utopia. 

Although  it  seems  like  an  Impt^sible  thing 
this  mschanlsm  does  ex'st.  J^Sf  device  I 
speak  of  Is  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Input  Into  this  device  comes  in  many  forms, 
some  of  them  are  money,  labor  and  a  diversi- 
fied spectrum  of  other  physical  services. 

The  fruits  of  this  machine  are  those  which 
are  associated  with  life  in  this  country.  De- 
spite the  many  hardships  some  Americans 
think  they  suffer,  we  are  actually  well  off 
here  In  the  United  States  compared  to  most 
countries.  We  receive  more  from  our  society 
than  any  other  average  citizen  In  any  other 
country, 

I  see  that  my  duty  as  a  citizen  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  fireman  on  a  train;  I  must  keep 
the  engine,  the  United  States  of  America, 
fueled.  I  personally  must  do  this  in  various 
ways. 

One  way  which  I  as  a  citizen  must  fuel  my 
country  is  by  putting  money  in  the  form  of 
taxes  and  contributions  into  the  system.  I 
as  a  citizen  must  not  look  for  ways  of  get- 
ting around  paying  income  tax  or  trying  to 
get  out  of  making  donations  to  charities. 
If  you  stop  and  think  about  It,  It  is  Just 
logical  that  I  should  want  to  put  money 
in  to  the  system,  since  the  machine  I  have 
described  to  you  has  a  much  higher  output 
than  that  of  the  input.  It  would  benefit  you 
and  me  In  the  long  run  if  all  of  us  put  input 
lato  this  machine. 

Another  way  which  I.  as  a  citizen,  must 
fuel  my  country  is  by  putting  my  time  and 
effort  Into  the  mechanism.  Everyone,  no 
matter  how  rich  or  poor  can  give  time,  it 
costs  practically  nothing.  There  are  many 
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charities  which  need  volunteers  nowadays 
and  many  campaigns  both  political  and  so- 
cial which  need  workers.  I  also  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  citizen 
is  to  protect  that  mechanism  which  we  live 
under.  I  see  it  as  my  duty  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces  when  called  upon  and  even  to 
volunteer  for  service  if  my  country  should 
ask  it  of  me.  After  all  anyone  would  fight 
without  hesitation  to  protect  that  hypo- 
thetical slot  machine  which  I  described,  or 
suppose  you  or  I  owned  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg,  would  we  not  Jump  to  pro- 
tect this  goose  if  it  were  endangered? 

The  number  of  ways  to  maintain  this  ma- 
chine, which  I  have  postulated,  are  infinite. 
My  duty  as  a  citizen  is  to  put  as  much  as 
I  c^n  into  this  machine  In  as  many  ways  as 
1  fan. 
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CASTLE  AIR  PXDRCE  BASE  AND 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   C'^LUORNIA 
li\    IriK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number 
of  months  I  have  been  working  with  my 
constituents  who  are  experiencing  a  seri- 
ous problem  related  to  the  Castle  Air 
Force  Base  in  central  California.  Despite 
the  problem  and  the  intense  desire  to 
have  the  matter  resolved,  my  consti- 
tuents and  officials  of  Castle  Air  Force 
Base  have  refused  to  allow  their  close 
relationship  jeopardized. 

My  constituents  respect  the  job  officials 
at  Castle  Air  Force  Base  have  to  do  and 
know  how  fortunate  they  are  to  have  the 
facility  in  their  community.  Likewise, 
base  officials  realize  they  are  fortimate  to 
have  th3  kind  of  community  support  that 
thsy  now  enjoy.  This  relationship  speaks 
well  for  the  community  and  Castle  Air 
Poice  Bf!^e,  and  it  is  one  that  every  com- 
munity thftt  has  a  military  facility 
.should  want  to  have  also. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  insert  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  that  the  Base  Community 
Council  adopted  which  speaks  of  this  re- 
lationshia  and  which  I  think  my  col- 
le.TiUi->s  will  fijid  rewardingr: 
Resolution 

Whrii.'.'^,  The  Base  Community  Council  of 
CAFB  i.s  composed  of  officially  designated 
represenlalive  members  of  the  cities  of  At- 
v,ater,  Livingston,  Merced,  the  Merced  Coun- 
ty Bo.\rd  of  Supervisors,  the  Commands  at 
CAFB  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
cities  of  Atwatcr,  Llvingoton,  Merced,  the 
community  of  Winton  and  the  County  of 
Merced,  and 

Whereas:  The  Base  Conimunity  Council 
has  besn  successful  In  achieving  it,  goals  by 
actively  working  to  foster  and  perpetuate  au 
aura  of  thorough  understanding  and  an  en- 
thusiastic working  relationship  between  the 
civili.ins  and  military  at  CAFB  since  1955, 
and 

V.'hereas:  During  this  time,  the  Commands 
at  CAFB  have  efficiently  completed  their  as- 
signed missions  while  the  citizens  of  oiu- 
community  have  been  nearly  unanimous  In 
their  appreciation  of  having  the  men,  women 
and  airplanes  of  CAFB  among  us  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  nineteen  years  of 
our  council's  cxntence,  the  population  in  our 
area  ha-t  very  ne.irly  doubled  with  people  who 
also  app.irently  had  no  qualms  or  other  con- 
cern about  an  alleged  noise  factor,  and 

Whereas:  There  has  recently  been  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  a  'noise  ni.ap"  thai  delineates 


an  area  of  otir  community  approximately  lo 
by  30  miles  in  size  as  being  unsuitable  for 
residential  use  due  to  the  nol-e  generated 
by  the  airplanes  based  at  CAFB  while  they 
are  performing  their  assigned  missions,  and 
Whereas:  The  immediate  practical  effect  of 
this  noise  map  Is  to  eliminate  all  federal 
financing  or  guarantees  for  other  financing 
for  all  residential  and  much  commercial 
building  In  this  community  until  the  noise 
Is  abated  or  current  federal  restrictions  are 
lifted,  and. 

Whereas,  This  cessation  of  all  building  ac- 
tivity and  growth  in  thU  area  wUl  be 
economically  disastrous  to  most  every  resi- 
dent and  nearly  every  business  firm  located 
here  as  well  as  causing  economic  handicap 
and  great  operational  inconvenience  to  the 
performance  of  their  mission  by  the  Com- 
nmnds  at  CAFB,  and 

Wherea.s:  The  members  of  this  council 
who  represent  our  various  commimities 
firmly  believe  that  the  noise  generated  by  the 
airplanes  from  CAFB  is  not  and  should  not 
be  considered  a  deterrent  factor  to  stop  the 
growth  or  way  of  life  of  our  communities  or 
the  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  military 
missions  of  CAFB  and  we  as  firmly  believe 
that  we  who  live  here  and  in  the  many  fine 
communities  throughout  our  great  nation 
should  not  have  our  lives  and  livelihoods  dis- 
rupted so  shatterlngly  by  the  whims  of  a 
computer  dependent  biu'eaucracy  located 
thotisands  of  miles  from  us  now,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  Base  Community 
Council  does  hereby  reaffirm  our  position  of 
support  for  the  Commands  at  CAFB  In  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  assigned  mis- 
sions and  reexpress  our  ophiion  that  the 
noise  generated  by  their  airplanes  Is  of  no 
great  significance  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
living  in  our  area,  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved :  That  we  petition  any  federal  de- 
partment or  agency  involved  In  this  problem 
and  particularly  do  we  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  help  us  to  exped'- 
tiously  resoh'e  this  unnecessary  problem  CJ 
establishing  a  "disclaimer  method  of  obtair.- 
hii<  financing  for  homes  and  businesses  to  b« 
built  here  or  by  whatever  other  means  this 
totally  restrictive  ruling  may  be  eliminated 
or  resolved  to  oar  immediate  benefit,  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved:  That  we  urge  the  Commands  a: 
CAFB  to  promptly  abandon  any  plans  to 
divert  training  flights  or  other  activities 
from  here  in  an  expensive  and  time  consum- 
ing effort  to  satisfy  an  apparently  misdi- 
rected computer,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  by  copy  of  this  Resolution 
the  U.S.  Ah'  Force  and  any  other  interested 
parties  be  advised  that  we  not  only  are  proud 
to  be  the  home  of  CAFB  now.  but.  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  so  when  the  B-1  aircraft 
are  assigned  here  and  shall  do  aU  In  our 
power  to  welcome  and  aid  them  in  whatever 
way  is  appropriate. 


MTDFAST  PEACE— THE  NEW 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
issue  of  New  Republic  magazine  contains 
one  of  the  most  insightful  and  clear 
statements  i-egarding  the  state  of  peace 
in  the  Mideast  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  read. 

Mr.  Martin  Peretz,  the  new  editor  of 
New  Republic,  has  done  all  of  us  a  service 
by  separating  reason  from  passion  in  a 
straightforward  and  eminently  readable 
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exposition  of  the  diplomatic  Intracacles 
and  pitfalls  that  have  made  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  with  trust  so  difficult  to 
attain  in  this  smoldering  and  troubled 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  excellent  editorial.  I  hope 
they  find  it  as  informative  as  I  did: 
Mideast  Psacz? 

Israel  has  become  In  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nation.  Why  this  is  so  is  both  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  ti,  after  all,  the  political 
expression  of  a  historically  oppressed  people, 
and  the  power  of  Arab  oil  is  Just  now  great 
enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  Join  the  anti-Israel  chorus.  Surely, 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  intellectuals 
wrote  recently  in  Le  Monde,  It  Is  not  that 
Israel  can  be  seen  on  any  comparative  scale — 
whether  measured  against  Communist, 
Western,  Arab,  cr  Third  World  countries — as 
a  monster  state.  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
the  lopsided  anti-Israel  majorities  in  various 
U.N.  agencies  or  behind  the  hostile  rhetoric 
of  IntrlnslcaUy  indifferent  political  figures 
from  distant  and  otherwise  preoccupied 
countries,  the  Implications  of  the  new  mood 
are  clear — and  they  constitute  a  peril  to  the 
security  of  Israel. 

The  persuasive  capacity  of  insincere  anal- 
ysis seems  to  be  without  match,  and  there  is 
a  particular  vlrul3nce  to  the  contagion  of  in- 
sincere phrases.  With  reference  to  the  Middle 
East,  thes:  are  now  the  stuff  of  orthodoxy. 
James  Restcn,  in  a  column  for  some  of  whose 
factual  and  Intellectual  gaucherles  he  has  al- 
ready apologized,  eees  an  obstacle  to  peace 
not  so  much  in  the  reluctance  of  Israel  itself 
to  make  concessions,  as  In  the  anxieties  of 
Israel's  friends  In  America  that  territorial 
concessions  made  to  the  Arabs  Will  be  the 
military  advantage  from  which  a  future  war 
begins.  Tom  Wicker  fears  Israeli  defiance  of 
an  "acceptable"  settlement — and  fears  also 
American  (for  which  read  Jewish)  support 
of  that  defiance,  Evans  and  Novak,  Carl 
Bowan,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  others,  the 
same  and  more.  "Columnists  are  like  black- 
birds on  electric  ^Ires,"  Eugene  McCarthy 
used  to  say.  "They  move  In  groups."  Every- 
where, it  seems,  it  is  assumed,  "If  only  Israel 
were  not  so  intransigent  .  .  .  U  only  Israel 
would  return  to  the  borders  of  June  4, 
1967.  .  .  ." 

History  and  logic  alike  should  confound 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  Im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  fron- 
tiers existing  at  the  outset  of  the  six-day  war 
separated  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  for 
19  years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of 
peace  or  even  of  real  truce — but  frontiers 
from  which  wars  were  waged  and  threatened. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  territory  In  the  Sinai 
that  Israel  Is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab 
sovereignty  had  already  been  restored  twice 
In  exchange  for  guarantees  that  proved  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  And  If  this  was  the 
case  when  the  Arab  governments  were  weak 
and  divided,  when  there  was  virtually  no 
Russian  presence  capable  of  great  mischief 
In  the  area,  why  will  the  territorial  status 
quo  ante  bring  peace  now  that  the  Arabs 
are  strong  and  relatively  united,  and  now 
that  the  Russians  are  positioned  to  disrupt 
any  situation  not  In  accord  with  theh-  own— 
and  shifting— political  ends?  This  isn't  a 
rhetorical  question  Intended  to  bolster  an 
Israeli  minority  which  opposes  relinquishing 
Arab  lands.  In  the  first  disengagement  on 
Suez  after  the  Tom  KIppur  war,  more  re- 
luctantly to  be  sure  on  the  Golan,  Israel 
amply  demonstrated  that  It  would  make  ter- 
ritorial concessions  to  build  momentum  to- 
ward an  agreement  with  the  Arabs.  Even 
thoae  who  fault  what  they  call  "Israel  trucu- 
lence"  know  that  In  the  next  round  of  ne- 
gotiations the  Jerusalem  government  Is  will- 
ing to  take  considerable  risks  to  keep  alive 
the  process  ao  painstakingly  nurtured  by 
Secretary  Kissinger. 
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The  question  In  the  next  days,  however. 
Is  not  what  Israel  wUl  give  up;  It  Is  rather 
what  Egypt  will  give  In  return.  It  is  sheer 
sloganeering  to  say.  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  It  Is  Egypt's  land  that  is  at 
Issue,  that  country  la  obliged  to  give  little  or 
nothing  to  reclaim  It.  For  what  Is  expected 
of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward  Cairo. 
In  the  present  environment,  no  one  can 
underestimate  the  Importance  of  fuel-poor 
Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu  Rbodeis 
oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which 
have  met  half  of  Israel's  petroleum  needs 
curing  the  last  seven  years.  Nor,  in  an  un- 
stable situation,  will  the  Shah's  pledge  to 
Kissinger  to  supply  Israel's  oil  needs  be  ful- 
ly reassuring.  But  the  Mltla  and  Gldi  passes, 
which  are  part  of  the  anticipated  bounty  of 
negotiations,  constitute  an  even  more  vex- 
ing problem  for  the  Israelis.  These  mountain 
passes  control  the  rest  of  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula and  an  Israeli  withdrawal  would  be  a 
surrender  of  significant  strategic  advantage. 

To  the  extent  that  risk  Is  assumed.  Israel 
Is  entitled  to  reciprocal — U  necessarily  asym- 
metrical— political  concessions  from  Egypt, 
While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have  been  con- 
fusing, perhaps  deliberately  so,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  yet  seem  to  be  particularly  concilia- 
tory. No  doubt  agreement  to  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  relinquished  territories  is  a  pre- 
renuisita  of  any  Israeli  withdrawal.  But  as 
with  a  decision  to  allow  Israeli  cargoes 
through  the  canal,  this  is  an  easily  revok- 
able  concession.  Installing  tanks  or  missiles 
where  it  has  been  agreed  they  are  not  to  be 
might  be  a  casus  belli,  but  that's  sparse  con- 
solation. What  is  required  from  Egypt  are 
moves,  now,  that  would  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly  for  Egypt  to  wage  war  later — 
as  the  contemplated  Israeli  withdrawals 
would  make  a  renewed  war  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  costly  for  Israel. 

What  Is  especially  striking,  and  should 
make  people  suspicious.  Is  Sadat's  reluctance. 
In  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawals,  to  com- 
mit his  country  to  the  politics  of  nonbelllg- 
erence,  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the  Jour- 
ney of  conciliaUon  with  Israel  has  at  long 
last  begun.  A  leader  who  fears  doing  that 
might  not  be  able  to  lead  his  country  to 
peace;  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to.  If  he 
wauta  to  but  won't  say  so,  he  limits  his  fiex- 
IbUlty  and  circimiscrlbes  the  strategy  of  ne- 
gotiations by  bellicose  taU^.  By  continually 
saying,  as  he  did  again  last  week,  that  this 
next  stage  entails  no  political  commltmente 
on  Egypt's  part.  Sadat  bolsters  those  who 
want  to  make  no  political  commltmenta  to 
Israel  of  any  sort.  If  "the  hero  of  the  cross- 
ing" cannot  tell  his  own  people  what  he  is 
so  eager  to  confide  to  American  Journalists, 
what  Arab  politician  can?  And  if  none  can, 
how  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that  the  problem 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  simply  a 
matter  of  territorial  twljustments,  a  Mideast 
version  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question? 

In  addition,  then,  to  earnests  that  draw  the 
Egyptian  people  Into  the  reality  of  negotia- 
tions. Israel  is  Justified  in  wanting  to  know 
that  the  infinitely  more  complicated  prob- 
lems with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West  Bank 
will  not  be  used  sometime  hence  as  an  occa- 
sion for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  concessions  it 
makes  as  part  of  an  agreement  on  Israeli 
withdrawals.  The  most  tangible  measures  in- 
sulating a  rapprochement  between  Israel  and 
Elgypt  from  extraneous  pressures  would  be  an 
Indefinite  or.  at  minimum,  a  long-term  ex- 
tension of  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces  In  the 
vacated  territories,  revokable  only  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  present  mandate,  re- 
newable every  six  months.  Institutionalizes 
periodic  Instability,  and  Is  an  open  Invitation 
to  intsrfcrencc  from  outside.  To  argue  for  less 
Is  to  argue  for  making  the  resumption  of 
war  easy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  it  would  be  en- 
dangering the  entire  process  of  negotiations. 
In  fact,  if  one  side  were  to  get  concessions  on 
the  cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern  of 
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unrealistic  expectations  without  creating  re- 
lationships between  old  foes  on  which  m 
peaceful  future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  eo 
far  in  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not.  It  should  be  noted,  in  eliciting 
such  from  Israel — an  assortment  of  Journal- 
ists and  politicians  have  fixed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  accord  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties.  In  a  discussion  with  New  Repub- 
lic editors  last  week,  Kissinger  said  that  an 
American  guarantee  by  treaty  or  otherwise 
would  be  only  "icing  on  the  cake,"  that  such 
guarantees  would  make  sense  only  once  there 
were  actual  agreements  on  and  concrete 
movement  toward  final  settlement  by  the  two 
countries. 

Kissinger  had  been  drawn  into  the  discus- 
sion of  guarantees  by  the  persistent  Russian 
offer  to  "guarantee"  Israel's  1967  borders. 
The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  wholly  without 
bona  fides  on  this  matter,  and  Kissinger  is 
In  any  case  suspicious  of  their  intentions. 
There  Is  no  Justification,  though,  he  rea- 
soned correctly,  for  abjuring  an  American 
guarantee  at  some  unspecified  i>olnt  In  the 
future.  But  he  knows,  as  surely  the  Israelis 
and  Arabs  know  too,  what  Is  wrong  with  » 
guarantee  now. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  in  this 
instance.  Egyptian,  staps  toward  peace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  its  with- 
drawal from  militarily  significant  positions 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  Intervention  on  behalf 
of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted,  does 
not  now  want,  such  an  Intervention.  More- 
over, a  firm  guarantee  Is  a  politically  dubious 
proposition  in  the  U.S.  The  Arabs  may  well 
reason  that  the  Americans  might  renege  on 
such  a  guarantee  in  an  extremity;  but  Israel 
also  is  aware  of  that  possibility,  and  thus 
what  is  being  talked  about  should  seem  to 
Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 

The  idea  of  an  American  guarantee  to 
Israel  emerged  under  curious  auspices.  Many 
of  its  enthusiasts  have  on  the  record  no 
demonstrable  concern  for  Israel's  security,  a 
fact  that  raises  serious  and  unavoidable 
questions  about  motives.  Many  others  who 
find  an  American  guarantee  an  attractive 
alternative  to  measurable  moves  by  Egypt 
adhere  to  a  politics  that  would  make  the 
guarantee  simply  not  credible.  For  a  real 
guarantee  lO  Israel  might  require  a  declared 
American  Interest  and  greater  presence  than 
the  US  now  maintains  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Moreover,  it  Implies  a  commitment  to  pro- 
duce certain  weapons  and  aircraft  like  the 
big  transport  planes  and  more  advanced 
fighter  planes  which  may  face  the  ax  in 
congressional  budget-making.  One  cannot 
aU  at  once  credibly  support  an  American 
guarantee  In  a  very  unsettled  area  while 
pushing  for  a  general  retrenchment  of  our 
foreign  involvementa  everywhere  else.  Nor 
should  it  be  Imagined  that  the  very  idea  of 
an  American  guarantee  or  protective  ar- 
rangement with  any  country  would  appear 
at  this  moment  in  history  as  anything  more 
than  a  bedraggled  remnant  of  the  past.  There 
are  many  to  blame  for  this,  not  the  least  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  con- 
gressional critics  of  American  foreign  policy, 
having  bela'edly  and  not  very  dlscriminately 
asserted  legislative  prerogatives  against  the 
executive,  share  responslbUlty  for  having 
rendered  the  US  Incapable  of  acting  de- 
cisively for  Ita  own  interesta  and  those  of  ita 
allies. 

While  there  are,  then,  many  objections  to 
the  US  as  cuarantor  of  agreementa,  there  ta 
everything  to  be  said  for  the  OS  continuing 
its  role  as  broker  between  the  adversaries. 
Indeed,  no  power  other  than  America,  and 
perhaps  no  man  other  than  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, could  a.'-plre  to  these  bUtorlc  burdens. 
Such  achieve^nta  as  there  have  been  In 
the  Middle  East  are  directly  attributable  to 
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him  and  to  his  persuasive  powers.  But  the 
obligatloas  that  Israel  and  Egypt  now  as- 
Bume  In  negotiations  should  be  to  each  other, 
and  not  to  Kissinger— If  only  to  preserve  his 
ability  to  function  as  broker  In  future  talks. 
Otherwise  ny  violation  committed  by  one 
side  may  Injure  his  credibility  with  the  other. 
In  an  Interview  with  Philip  Oeyelln  of  The 
Washington  Post.  Sadat  carried  the  concept 
of  pledges  to  Kissinger  one  step  further  by 
suggesting  that  the  secretary  personally  be 
the  guarantor  of  commitments  reached 
through  him.  Mr.  Geyelln  thought  this  to 
reflect  "new  flexibility"  on  Sadat's  part. 

If  Israel  Is  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
largest  portions  of  the  occupied  territories, 
then  its  enemies  will  have  to  persuade  Jeru- 
salem that  these  are  not  likely  to  be  scenes 
of  new  battles  against  Israel's  survival.  It 
Is  fashlonabl3  to  say — the  power  of  cliches 
again! — that,  with  modern  weapons,  terri- 
tory Is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to  think 
that  Is  to  have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the 
primary  lessons  of  Indochina.  With  modem 
weapons,  one  should  understand  from  the 
American  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  you 
can  heap  excruciating  torments  on  a  country 
from  afar;  but  unless  you  can  get  into  Its  ter- 
ritory with  conventional  weapons  and  troops 
you  cannot  capture  it  or  bring  It  to  Us  knees. 
That  Is  why  a  small  country  like  Israel, 
with  hostile  borders  straddlUig  in  places 
only  a  few  kilometers  of  Its  pre- 1937  terri- 
tories. Is  Justifiably  anxious  about  exactly 
where  her  frontiers  wUl  be  and  what  armies 
and  hardware  are  to  be  allowed  beyonc*.  them. 
Worrying  about  particular  hills  and  valleys 
Is  no  trifle  for  the  Israelis:  It  Is  a  bare  hoxir's 
march  from  the  Jordan  River  to  Jerusalem; 
geography  itself  seems  almost  to  threaten 
both  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
ncrth  and  population  centers  on  the  coast. 
The  cliche  about  the  insignificance  of  terri- 
tory— a  distinctively  American  perception, 
one  thinks — ^crdinarlly  goes  on  to  assert  that 
the  only  real  guarantee  of  security  is  gen- 
uine trust  between  neighbors.  This  no  doubt 
is  true,  but  that  trust  can  be  built  best— If 
there  is  reason  to  trust  at  all — when  neigh- 
bors obligate  themselves  to  each  other. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trying  to  foster. 
It  has  not  been  easy  In  the  past,  and  It  will 
not  be  easier  in  the  Immediate  future.  What 
Is  likely  to  develop  as  Kissinger  shuttles  back 
and  forth  l>etween  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  Is 
something  less  than  optimal  movement  to- 
ward peace.  This  realistic  expectation  has 
provoked  In  many  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step-by-step, 
country-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation.  But  much  of  the  pressure  to  dis- 
pense with  these  particular  negotiations  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  also 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger.  This  has  much  less  to  do  with 
his  actual  performance  than  with  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  American  politics  and 
an  embarrassed  overreaction  to  an  embarrass- 
ing exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  In  the 
past.  Sen.  Stevenson's  attack  on  the  secre- 
tary's attachment  to  "the  myth  of  his  own 
personality  and  Indlspensabillty"  is  under- 
standable as  early  campaign  rhetortc.  But  the 
senator's  corollary  proposal  to  reconvene 
Geneva  te  not  sensible. 

For  the  strategy  of  peace  requires  first  the 
maximization  of  those  Interests  of  Egypt 
that  will  keep  It  out  of  any  future  fighting 
In  the  Middle  East.  How  much  more  difficult 
It  would  be  to  fix  on  the  common  concerns 
of  Israel  and  Egypt  in  a  conference  attended 
by  the  other  Arab  states  and  with  the  re- 
doubtable Oromyko  In  the  chair.  Sadat,  In 
fact,  does  need  peace.  In  a  recent  series  of 
especially  Informative  articles  In  the  British 
Guardian,  David  Hirst  found  Egypt  menaced 
by  "serious  Internal  InstabUity  ...  a  growth 
of  violence  that  Is  untypical  of  Egyptian 
society  .  .  .  deep  social  and  economic  frus- 
trations, a  sharpening  of  class  antagonisms 
Jn  a  country  where,  some  people  now  say. 
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contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  are  quite 
as  shocking,  IX  different  In  nature,  as  they 
were  In  the  day  of  King  Parouk."  This  situa- 
tion might  Incline  Sadat  to  a  diversionary 
adventiu-e;  but  for  the  moment  he  has  risked 
the  enmity  of  fellow  Arabs  and  alienated  his 
on-agaln-off-again  Russian  benefactors  to 
pursue  Kissinger's  byways.  Consideration  for 
Sadat's  difficulties  should  not  oblige  the 
Israelis  to  overlook  their  own  strategic  con- 
cerns; but  his  problems  do  suggest  that  the 
coming  talks  may  begin  to  unlock  the  gen- 
eration-long political  stalemate  that  has 
cost  so  many  lives. 

The  reconvening  of  Geneva  If  these  talks 
were  to  fall  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with  full 
peace  plans  that  don't  give  anything.  The 
good  offices  of  the  United  States — stigma- 
tized by  failure— would  be  broken.  The  Ini- 
tiative tJien  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  with  the  backing  of  the  Europeans 
ana  Japan,  terrorized  by  the  specter  of  an- 
other oil  embargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon 
Israel  a  dictat  devoid  of  the  preconditions  or 
cnmpo:.ents  of  genuine  peace.  Sadat  might 
also  not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by  failure 
off  history's  stage;  or  he  might  be  there  only 
because  the  Soviets  allow  him  once  again  to 
be  their  client.  Every  disruptive  influence, 
including  especially  the  FLO,  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decline  despite  its  successes 
on  Manhattan's  East  River,  will  come  to  the 
fore;  and  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  fran- 
tically be  trundling  his  billions  behind  those 
aiming  In  the  end  to  undo  him  as  eagerly  as 
they  would  undo  Israel.  Paradoxically  the 
king  would  also  then  be  doing  service  for  the 
Russl.ms  who  need  the  format  of  Geneva  and 
the  vehicle  of  the  PLO  to  Install  themselves 
on  Israel's  eastern  borders,  a  standing  Irri- 
tant playing  for  stakes  Incompatible  with  a 
decent  settlement. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  avoid 
Geneva  in  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  Inconsistent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  If 
Sidat's  heretical  tactics  have  paid  off  for 
him  and  if  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
so.nie  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 

For  this  would  mean  the  US  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Its  neighbors,  rather  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  how  Intractable 
their  problems  are.  The  awful  prospect  of 
Geneva  without  successful  negotiations  In 
the  next  stage  on  the  SInal  should  not  In- 
duce a  desperate  Panglossian  optimism 
about  these  present  talks.  But  It  Is  precisely 
the  prospect  of  a  witches'  sabbath  In  Ge- 
neva that  makes  the  success  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who 
live  and  otherwise  might  die  In  the  Middle 
Ertst. 
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HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor's 
role  and  actions  during  the  considera- 
tion of  Sugar  Act  legislation  last  year 
has  been  a  source  of  discussion.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  memorandum 
written  by  Arnold  Mayer,  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL- 
CIO.  concerning  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  in  a  particularly  good 
position  to  discuss  labor's  role.  His  union 
led  the  lobbying  efforts  of  other  labor 
organizations— both    members    of    the 


AFL-CIO  and  independent  ones — on  be- 
half of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  point  of  infor- 
mation to  the  memorandum.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  a  3 -month 
extension  of  the  then-expiring  Sugar  Act 
This  action  would  have  given  the  com- 
mittee the  necessary  time  to  consider  re- 
newal legislation  in  the  C4th  Congress 
without  the  act's  expiring. 

The  positions  of  the  various  groups 
active  on  sugar  legislation  wtis  sought  by 
committee  members  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  was  feasible  to  continue  with  the 
legislation.  Labor  ;aid  it  would  not  op- 
pose the  extension.  Its  spokesman 
frankly  told  me  that  no  benefits  from  a 
3-month  extension  would  acci-ue  to 
workers,  yet  the  unions  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  extension.  Labor  would 
actively  seek  the  inclusion  of  sugar  field 
worker  amendments  in  any  permanent 
legislation  in  the  94th  Congress,  the  la- 
bor spokesman  said,  but  not  on  the  3- 
month  bill. 

In  contrast,  some  industry  groups  in- 
sisted on  changes  in  the  act  in  the  3- 
month  extension  and  "ome  said  they 
would  oppose  the  measure  in  any  case. 
The  committee  then  gave  up  the  effort. 
I  am  inserting  Mr.  Mayer's  memoran- 
dum in  the  Record: 

Labor's  PosrnoNs  and  Actions  Concerning 
THE  1974  Renewal  of  the  Sogak  Act 
Some  mLsconceptlons  have  developed  over 
why  the  Sugar  Act  was  not  renewed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  la^t  year.  A  central 
part  concerns  the  role  of  labor. 

Since  a  misunderstanding  of  labor's  posi- 
tion and  role  could  cause  further  problems 
concerning  sugar  legislation,  we  would  like 
to  tell  It  exactly  the  way  It  wa-s.  A  good  means 
of  doing  that  is  to  use,  as  a  takeoff  point, 
the  speech  of  Rep.  W.  R.  P.-age  of  Texas  to 
the  sugar  beet  growers  of  California,  as 
printed  hi  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  (See  pages  3216-17.) 

In  a  discussion  of  the  demise  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  Mr.  Poage  made  the  following  comments 
about  labor's  role: 

"The  labor  unions,  whose  members  have 
had  an  especially  favorable  no^^ltlon  since  the 
beginnhig  of  the  program,  felt  that  they  must 
make  a  show  of  having  achieved  some  new 
advantage  for  sugar  workers,  and  they  sent 
up  a  list  of  about  10  cr  12  demands.  Our 
committee  gave  them  6  of  the  Items  for 
which  they  asked  but  felt  we  could  not  go 
any  further.  The  union  representative  felt 
that  they  could  run  a  bluff  and  announced 
they  would  support  no  sugar  bill,  unle.s^?  it 
contained  all  of  their  demands." 
The  following  points  must  be  made: 

1.  The  labor-supported  amendments  would 
not  have  affected  a  single  member  of  a  union. 
The  amendment  concerned  only  sugar  field 
workers,  who  harvest  and  cultivate  cane  and 
beets.  Only  In  Hawaii  do  field  workers  be- 
long to  unions,  but  the  conditions  of  these 
laborers  are  far  above  any  of  those  sought 
In  the  amendments. 

2.  The  conditions  of  U.S.  sugar  field  work- 
ers outside  Hawaii  are  Incredibly  bad.  They 
work  for  an  Industry  which  received  $90  mil- 
lion a  year  In  direct  subsidies  and  perhaps 
another  $350  million  a  year  in  Indirect  aid 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  yet  the  workers  earned 
Incomes  less  than  one-half  the  government 
poverty  level.  Theh-  housing  and  health  rec- 
ords were  among  the  worst  In  the  Uj8.  In 
some  sugar  areas,  field  workers  are  in  debt 
all  their  lives  to  the  company  store  and  are 
almost  like  Indentured  servants.  They  are 
among  the  most  poverty-stricken,  exploited 
and  abu.sed  group  of  workers  in  this  nation. 
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(See    testimony    before   House    Agriculture 
Committee  for  details.) 

3.  Originally,  labor  supported  the  Equlta* 
ble  Benefits  Amendments,  H.R.  12988,  of  Rep. 
William  D.  Ford  of  M'chigan,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Labor  Subcommittee. 
Depending  how  Individual  items  are  divided, 
the  bill  contained  between  two-dozen  and 
three-dozen  separate  efforts  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  sugar  workers. 

In  talks  with  Agriculture  Committee 
members.  Rep.  Ford  and  his  staff  Immensely 
scaled  down  the  proposals  while  the  Com- 
mittee considered  sugar  legislation  In  the 
hope  of  reaching  an  agreement.  That  agree- 
ment was  not  possible  because,  although  the 
Conmilttee  did  make  six  changes  In  the  then- 
existing  law.  It  did  not  touch  the  key  pro- 
posals of  Rep.  Ford. 

By  the  time  the  House  considered  the 
sugar  legislation.  Rep.  Ford  had  scaled  down 
the  proposals  further  until  only  four  re- 
mained. These  amendments  were  considered 
so  moderate  that  the  House  approved  the 
first  by  a  244-143  recorded  teller  vote,  the 
second  by  a  233-151  recorded  teller,  the  third 
by  a  79-32  division  and  the  fourth  by  voice 
vote. 

4.  During  the  two-week  period  between 
the  Committee  approval  of  H.R.  14747  and 
House  consideration,  various  Congressmen 
and  labor  representatives  urged  Committee 
members,  key  Committee  staffers  and  sugar 
industry  representatives  to  consider  approval 
of  the  four  scaled-down  labor  provisions. 
The  labor  representatives  pointed  out  that 
the  union  would  take  a  neutral  position  on 
renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act  until  the  four  la- 
bor provisions  were  assured.  Labor  would 
neither  oppose  nor  support  renewal  without 
the  additional  provisions. 

Labor  representatives  also  told  Commit- 
tee personnel  and  Industry  representatives 
that  the  Sugar  Act  appeared  to  be  in  serious 
trouble,  according  to  an  Incomplete  vote 
count.  They  named  specific  Congressmen, 
representing  a  wide  cross-section  of  the 
House,  who  apparently  Intended  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  The  unions  suggested  that 
the  Committee  also  accept  a  consumer 
amendment  and  shorten  the  life  of  the  bill 
from  five  to  three  years  as  a  means  of  at- 
tracting more  votes  for  it.  Interestingly,  nei- 
ther the  Conmilttee  nor  the  Industry  sought 
to  make  a  vote  count  on  the  legislation. 

6.  The  day  before  the  House  considered 
the  sugar  legislation,  a  labor  representative 
talked  to  several  members  of  the  Committee 
and  top  staff.  He  said  that  no  agreement 
on  the  labor  provisions  was  likely  or  neces- 
sary anymore.  The  labor  amendments  would 
apparently  easily  pass  on  the  House  floor. 
However,  the  position  of  the  unions  stUl  was 
that  the  labor  amendments  liad  to  be  as- 
sured before  labor  could  abandon  its  neutral 
stance  and  work  for  renewal.  He  again 
urged  that  an  amendment  concerning  con- 
sumers and  a  change  from  five  to  three  years 
in  the  duration  of  the  blU  would  aid  pas- 
sage, but  these  were  only  suggestions. 

He  pointed  out  that  labor  provisions  were 
among  the  last  parts  of  the  blU  and  sug- 
gested that  the  bill  be  carried  through  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  June  6,  but  final 
passage  be  delayed  imtU  June  6,  so  that  labor 
representatives  could  have  some  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  legislation  with  Congressmen  and 
urge  renewal  of  the  Act  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  labor  provisions  by  then. 

8.  During  the  House  consideration  of  the 
bill.  Rep.  Peter  Peyser  of  New  York  could 
not  get  the  needed  number  of  members  to 
support  a  request  for  recorded  tellers  for 
■'several  of  his  amendments.  In  discussions 
with  Congressmen  coming  off  the  Boor,  the 
labor  representatives  found  that  this  devel- 
opment did  not  demonstrate  any  strength 
or  the  bill,  but  a  weakness.  Many  members 
did  not  want  to  bother  to  change  the  blU 
with  the  Peyser  amendments,  but  to  kUl  the 
measure.  The  union  representatives  trans- 
mitted  this   message   to   some   Committee 
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members  and  Committee  staff  and  again 
urged  postponement  of  a  final  vote  until  the 
next  day.  The  Committee  decided  not  to 
postpone. 

7.  As  expected,  the  labor  provisions  were 
approved  overwhelmingly  over  Intense  Com- 
mittee opposition.  During  the  half-hour 
which  Intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
last  labor  amendment's  approval  and  the 
final  vote,  labor  lobbyists  distributed  a 
memorandum  by  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  urging  support  of  H.R.  14747 
as  amended.  The  memo  had  been  prepared 
In  advance  and  held  until  the  labor  amend- 
ments were  approved.  In  addition,  the  labor 
representatives  sought  out  as  many  oppo- 
nents of  the  bin  as  possible  and  tried  to 
convince  them  to  sui^ort  the  legislation. 
Progress  was  made,  but  time  was  too  short 
to  discuss  a  very  complex  bill  on  which  there 
was  strong  feeling  with  so  many  Members. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  ES- 
TABLISH AN  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  AIJISECA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  and  to  abolish  the  posi- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
By  elevating  the  Commissioner  to  the 
status  of  Assistant  Secretary,  this  bill 
will  provide  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  with  a  policy  level  ad- 
nainistrator  and  six>kesman.  Although 
the  Commissioner  is  supposed  to  be  in 
charge  of  Federal  Indian  matters,  he 
has  for  years  been  required  to  report  to 
an  Assistant  Secretaiy  who  reports  to 
the  Under  Secretary  who  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  American  In- 
dians and  Native  people  need  recognition 
and  strong  representation  at  the  highest 
level  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
because  policy  decisions  by  other  depart- 
ment bureaus  and  agencies  can  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  them.  It  Is  only  log- 
ical and  fair  that  their  interests  be  rep- 
resented at  the  policy-making  level. 

This  Is  not  a  new  Idea.  It  was  pro- 
posed In  1970  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  package  to  implement 
its  policy  of  self-determination  for 
American  Native  people.  Although  not 
opposed  on  merit.  Assistant  Secretary 
legislation  has  nonetheless  failed  to 
reach  the  President's  desk.  In  the  93d 
Congress  the  House  approved  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  bill,  H.R.  620,  by  a  wide 
margin.  However,  the  Senate  saddled  it 
with  a  nongermane  amendment  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
which  the  House,  In  Its  wisdom,  saw  fit 
to  reject.  The  Assistant  Secretaryship 
was  an  unfortunate  casualty.  This  year 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposal  will  avoid 
a  similar  fate. 

One  of  the  best  aspects  of  this  bill  Is 
that  it  does  not  create  a  single  new 
job  in  the  executive  bureaucracy.  If  it 
did,  I  would  probably  oppose  it,  because 
there  is  already  far  too  much  dead 
weight  on  the  Federal  payroll.  This  blU 
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merely  gives  the  Indian  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner increased  status  and  a  new  title 
which  I  expect  woiUd  be  conferred  on 
the  present  Commissioner,  Morrie 
Thompson,  who  is  doing  a  fine  Job. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  pass  this  bill  and  provide  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  with 
appropriate  policy  level  representation 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4344 
A  blU  to  establish  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shaU  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries  now 
provided  for  by  law,  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shaU  be  responsible  for  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  Umted 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6" 
at  the  end  of  Item  (18)  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  462,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (25  U.S.C.  1), 
and  paragraph  (45)  of  section  5316  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  are  repealed: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shaU  not  take 
effect  untU  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  has  been  con- 
firmed and  takes  the  oath  of  office. 


CALIFORNIA  DREAMIN'  JUST  A 
"JET-LAG" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOT7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
one  of  the  problems  in  Congress  is  a  staff 
and  a  press  in  Washington  that  too  of- 
ten have  too  little  idea  of  what  goes  on 
back  In  the  district,  and  a  staff  and  a 
press  in  the  district  that  have  too  little 
idea  of  what  takes  place  in  Washington, 
I  think  the  following  article  by  our  col- 
league, Tom  Rees  of  California,  may  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  at  least  on  the 
part  of  some: 

(As  reprinted  in  "Roll  Call,"  March  6,  19751 
Califobnia    Dreamin'    Just    A    "Jet-Lac"— 
How    I    Spent    Mt    Lincoln's    Birthday 
Vacation,  bt  Tommy  Rees,  Age  49 
Dear  Teacher: 

I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  what  a  keen 
time  I've  been  having  on  my  vacation. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  I  spent  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  trying  to  catch  up  on 
two  months  of  letters  and  constituent  prob- 
lems which  had  been  piling  up.  As  you  know, 
the  first  three  weeks  of  this  Congress  pro- 
duced more  changes  in  the  system  than  had 
been  seen  in  the  last  fifty  years.  With  cau- 
cuses and  committee  organizational  meet- 
ings. It  had  been  hard  to  find  time  for  office 
work. 

The  first  real  thrill  of  my  vacation  was  my 
airplane  ride  to  Los  Angeles  early  Wednesday 
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morning.  I  just  Iot»  burtling  across  the 
country  past  tlioee  time  Eonea,  building  up 
that  Jet  lag. 

I  landed  at  the  L.A.  airport,  rented  a  car. 
hit  the  San  Diego  Freeway,  switched  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Freeway,  and  took  the  tumoff 
ta  Hollywood  for  a  radio  station  taping,  and 
then  a  television  Interview.  Reached  my  I.08 
Angeles  Westslde  district  office  at  3  PM  Just 
In  time  for  my  appointment  with  a  local 
candidate  for  a  picture-taking  session.  Then  I 
met  with  my  constituents:  aerospace  work- 
ers concerned  about  their  salary  problems; 
someone  who  wanted  to  run  for  Congress 
from  another  district  (probably  envious  of 
our  vacations):  an  archlte<>t  who  wanted 
consideration  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; a  political  science  student  who 
Interviewed  me:  people  who  were  worried 
about  brokerage  commissions  on  the  Chicago 
Option  Exchange;  a  person  who  wanted  to  be 
appwlnted  to  a  newly-formed  commission;  a 
businessman  having  problems  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Skipped  dinner  to  be  on  time  at  the  West- 
side  Democratic  Forum  meeting  at  8  PM  In 
Santa  Monica.  Made  the  speech,  survived  the 
question  and  opinion  session,  and  got  to 
bed  by  10:80  PM  which  was  1:30  AM  Wash- 
ington time. 

Thursday  the  day  began  at  4:30  AM  be- 
cause I  woke  up.  I  woke  up  because  it  was 
7:30  AM  Washington  Ume.  Read  over  ma- 
terial I  was  going  to  use  at  my  9:30  AM  press 
conference  downtown.  Phoned  across  the 
country  to  Washington  to  find  out  how 
things  were  going  at  home  and  at  the  office. 
My  office  Informed  me  that  the  President 
had  Just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Houston 
and  Topeka  and  was  about  to  go  to  New 
Tork  City,  all  the  while  chiding  Congress 
for  taking  a  vacation  while  he  worked  hard 
trying  to  solve  the  energy  problem  by  flying 
around  the  country  chiding  Congress! 

At  the  press  conference  I  chlded  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  energy  program  which  would 
raise  petroleum  prices  67%.  rekindle  Infla- 
tion, and  ruin  the  economy.  Then  drove  to 
the  Hollywood  Freeway  to  the  Ventura  Free- 
way to  my  San  Fernando  Valley  office. 

After  checking  In  there,  my  first  stop  was  a 
visit  with  a  women's  group  concerned  about 
the  economy  and  the  Ford  oil  plan.  They 
were  deeply  concerned.  Then  had  a  staff 
lunch  In  Tarzana.  had  a  radio  mtervlew  on 
problems  of  banks  overextendlng  themselves; 
met  a  candidate  for  City  Council:  listened 
to  a  group  of  people  who  oppose  smoking  and 
tobacco  subsidies;  heard  thoughts  from  a 
local  Democratic  leader  in  the  Valley;  re- 
ceived a  plea  from  someone  who  wanted  a 
straight  answer  from  the  authorities  on  a 
bank  charter;  heard  a  complaint  from  a 
traveling  salesman  who  did  not  want  gaso- 
line rationing,  and  then  spent  fifteen  min- 
utes with  a  student  who  was  writing  a 
thesis. 

Thursday.  5:15  PM:  The  Ventura  Freeway 
to  the  Hollywood  Freeway — the  traffic  was 
moving  like  glue— to  the  press  club  for  a 
retirement  reception  for  an  old  colleague 
from  county  government.  Next  grabbed  a 
short  dinner  In  Hollywood  with  a  reporter 
friend,  then  drove  back  to  the  Valley  on  the 
freeways  to  Woodland  Hills  for  a  house  meet- 
ing with  community  leaders  concerned  with 
the  economy,  international  oil  problems,  and 
the  tensions  In  the  Middle  East.  Was  back 
at  Westslde  and  In  bed  by  11:15  PST. 

^'rlday  morning:  The  San  Diego  Freeway 
to  the  Ventura  Freeway  for  an  8  AM  local 
Valley  press  conference.  Had  a  staff  meeting 
at  the  Tarzana  office  reviewing  constituent 
cases  and  local  problems;  gave  a  short  speech 
at  a  senior  citizens'  Valentlme  party  In  Sher- 
man Oaks;  went  back  to  the  Ventura  and 
San  Diego  Freeways  for  a  lunch  In  Beverly 
Hills;  then  went  to  the  Westslde  office  for  a 
meeting  on  the  upcoming  school  board  elec- 
tions, and  a  staff  meeting  to  revlev  con- 
stituent cases  and  local  problems. 
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Saturday  morning  following  a  working 
breakfast,  then  a  brunch  for  political  sup- 
porters at  10:30  AM  and  after  saying  hello 
to  my  friends  giving  a  talk  and  answering 
questions  and  hearing  concerns  on  the  Ford 
energy  plan  rushed  off  at  11:55  AM  to  hit 
the  San  Diego  Freeway  to  the  airport  to 
catch  the  12:45  PM  United  64  for  Wash- 
ington. 

A  faulty  control  board  light  kept  us  on  the 
runway  for  45  minutes  before  we  took  off. 
Ouess  what,  the  plane  had  a  movie!  After 
the  flight  engineer  fixed  the  projector.  It 
was  pretty  good. 

We  landed  at  9  PM  Washington  time,  and 
I  got  home  at  10  PM.  By  now  I'd  adjusted 
to  the  east-west  time  lag  and  couldn't  get 
to  sleep  until  1 :30  AM. 

Once  home  I  read  the  paper  and  saw  that 
the  President  bad  just  returned  from  New 
York — stlU  raUing  Cain  about  Congress's 
"vacation." 

But  It  was  a  good  vacation.  I  was  able  to 
return  to  my  district  and  talk  to  a  lot  of 
constituents,  and  again  I  realize  that  there 
Is  more  to  being  a  Congressman  than  be- 
lieving everything  I  hear  In  Washington. 
Somehow,  after  the  vacation  in  my  Congres- 
sional District,  I  had  a  better  idea  of  what 
I  should  be  doing  here  in  Washington. 

Tommy  Rees  Is  a  Democratic  Congressman 
from  California  who  reads  automobile 
bumper  stickers  on  the  Santa  Monica  Free- 
way to  pass  away  time  during  nish  hours. 
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IT  IS  TIME  FOR  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
we  could  personalize  the  law  of  gravity 
Impatiently  awaiting  Isaac  Newton's  con- 
clusion upon  being  hit  on  the  head  with 
that  legendary  apple.  It  might  be  possible 
to  understand  the  proprietary  emotions 
of  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  upon  read- 
ing this  morning's  Washington  Post.  An 
economic  verity  which  we  have  been 
preaching  for  years  has  at  last  been  "dis- 
covered" and  we  are  both  exhilarated 
and  relieved.  At  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  would  like  to  include  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  en- 
titled "It's  Time  for  Economic  Impact 
Statements."  High  time.  The  editorial 
follows : 

It's  Timz  foe  Econobuc  Impact  Statements 
The  scope  of  new  government  programs 
and  regulations  has  never  expanded  so 
rapidly  as  It  has  in  the  past  decade,  except, 
perhaps,  during  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  smce  the  mid-l9eos,  federal  legislation 
and  administration  orders  have  set  new 
standards  for  air.  water,  noise,  meat,  poultry, 
fabrics,  land  sales,  boats,  paint,  credit  trans- 
actions, industrial  safety,  and  employment 
practices — to  mention  but  a  few.  All  of  these 
regulations  Involved  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe  for  some  or  all  citizens,  and 
most  have  had  a  measure  of  success.  Some 
have  required  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  tax  money,  while  others  have  not.  All. 
however,  cost  somebody  something,  and  the 
costs  that  don't  show  up  in  tax  bills  tend 
sooner  or  later  to  show  up  In  price  Increases. 
As  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum  makes  clear  in  a 
new  study,  a  portion  of  which  appears  else- 
where on  this  page  today,  those  price  In- 
crea^'^s  have  been  a  algnlflcant  component 


in  the  Inflationary  spiral.  And.  If  the  expan- 
sion of  regulation  goes  on  at  ite  present  rate 
such  price  Increases  could  produce  a  stagnant 
economy. 

The  argument  over  health  care  provides  a 
classic  example  of  the  way  the  present  system 
WM-ks.  Health  Insurance  plans  before  Congress 
are  usually  discussed  In  terms  of  how  much 
they  will  cost  federal  or  state  governments 
In  tax  money.  WbUe  these  figures  are  of  ob- 
vious importance,  the  true  cost  of  any  such 
plan  must  include  the  additional  expenses 
the  plan  will  impose  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees. If  those  additional  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  employers,  they  will  be  reflected, 
sooner  or  later.  In  prices.  If  they  are  paid 
by  employees,  they  will  be  reflected  In  a  loss 
of  buymg  power.  In  either  case,  they  are 
real  costs,  just  as  tax  Increases  are  real 
costs. 

Congress  has  taken  note  of  one  aspect 
of  this  problem  by  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  set  out  as  "tax  expenditures" 
those  losses  in  tax  revenues  that  result  from 
deductions  or  tax  credits  used  to  encourage 
economic  activities.  But  It  needs  to  go  fur- 
ther. In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the 
full  costs  of  a  health  plan  or  noise  reduction 
regulation  or  any  other  federal  program.  Con- 
gress needs  an  "economic  Impact"  statement 
not  unlike  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments now  required  of  many  construction 
programs.  Then  it  could  know  how  much  a 
particular  program  or  set  of  regulations  really 
costs. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  things  like 
health  Insurance  or  safety  regulations  or  meat 
Inspection  programs  should  be  postponed  or 
abandoned.  Rather,  it  Is  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  should  be  aware  of  the 
full  costs  of  the  legislation  It  approves — and 
of  the  individuals  or  Institutions  that  will 
be  made  to  bear  those  costs.  We  suspect  that 
If  Congress  recognized  the  full  cost  of  some 
of  the  Information  federal  agencies  now 
gather  or  of  some  of  the  health  and  safety 
regulations  that  have  been  Imposed,  it  would 
cut  back  certain  federal  activities.  The  bene- 
flts.  In  some  Instances,  of  the  Information  or 
the  regulations  would  hardly  seem  com- 
mensurate with  the  costs.  And,  In  a  time  of 
Inflation  and  recession,  any  unnecessary  cost 
Imposed  by  government  on  business  or  In- 
dividuals simply  Increases  the  agony. 


MIDEAST  PEACE? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  massacrttsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reproduce 
here  an  extraordinarily  perceptive  article 
about  Israel  and  the  Middle  East  from 
the  March  8  issue  of  the  New  Republic 
magazine. 

This  particular  editorial  sharpens  In  a 
most  useful  and  Indeed  brilliant  manner 
the  dilemmas  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
options  available  to  all  of  the  interested 
parties. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MmEAST  Peace? 

Israel  has  become  In  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nation.  Why  this  Is  so  is  both  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  is,  after  aU,  the  poUtical 
expression  of  a  historically  oppressed  people, 
and  the  power  of  Arab  oU  4  Just  now  great 
enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  Join  the  anti-Israel  chorus.  Surely, 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  Intellectuals 
wrote  recently  in  Le  Monde,  It  Is  not  that 
Israel  can  be  seen  on  any  comparative  scale — 
whether  measured  against  Communist,  Wea- 
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tern,  Arab,  or  Third  World  countries — as  a 
monster  stat".  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the 
lopsided  anti-Israel  majorities  in  various  UN 
agencies  cr  behind  the  hostile  rhetoric  of 
intrinsically  Indifferent  political  figures  from 
distant  and  otherwise  preoccupied  countries, 
the  implications  of  the  new  mood  are  cleir — 
and  they  constitute  a  peril  to  the  security  of 
Israel. 

The  persuasive  capacity  of  insincere  analy- 
sis seems  to  be  without  match,  and  there  Is 
a  particular  virulence  to  the  contagion  of  in- 
sincere phrases.  With  reference  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  these  are  now  the  stuff  of  ortho- 
doxy. James  Reston,  in  a  colunm  for  some 
of  whose  factual  and  intellectual  gaucherles 
he  has  already  apologized,  sees  an  obstacle  to 
peace  not  so  much  In  the  reluctance  of  Israel 
itself  to  make  concessions,  as  in  the  anxieties 
of  Israel's  friends  It  America  that  territorial 
concessions  made  to  the  Arabs  will  be  the 
military  advantage  from  which  a  future  war 
begins.  Tom  Wicker  fears  Israeli  defiance  of 
an  "acceptable"  settlement — and  fears  also 
American  (for  which  read  Jewish)  support 
of  that  defiance.  Evans  and  Novak,  Carl 
Rowan,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  others,  the 
same  and  more.  "Cclumnists  are  like  black- 
birds on  electric  wires,"  Eugene  McCarthy 
used  to  say.  "They  move  in  groups."  Every- 
where, It  seems,  It  Is  assumed,  "if  only  Israel 
were  not  so  intransigent  ...  if  only  Israel 
would   return    to   the    borders   of   June    4. 

1967 " 

History  and  logic  alike  should  confound 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  frontiers 
existing  at  the  outset  of  the  six-day  war 
separated  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  for 
19  years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of 
peace  or  even  of  real  truce— but  frontiers 
from  which  wars  were  waged  and  threatened. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  territory  in  the  Sinai 
that  Israel  is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab 
sovereignty  had  already  been  restored  twice 
in  exchange  for  guarantees  that  proved  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  And  If  this  was  the 
case  when  the  Arab  governments  were  weak 
and  divided,  when  there  was  virtually  no 
Russian  presence  capable  of  great  mischief 
In  the  area,  why  will  the  territorial  status  quo 
ante  bring  peace  now  that  the  Arabs  are 
strong  and  relatively  united,  and  now  that 
the  Russians  are  positioned  to  disrupt  any 
situation  net  in  accord  with  their  own — 
and  shifting— political  ends?  This  isn't  a 
rhetorical  question  intended  to  bolster  an 
Israel  minority  which  opposes  relinquishing 
Arab  lands.  In  the  first  disengagement  on 
Suez  after  the  Yom  Kippur  ware,  more  reluc- 
tantly to  be  sure  on  the  Golan.  Israel  amply 
demonstrated  that  it  would  make  territorial 
concessions  to  buUd  momentum  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Arabs.  Even  those  who 
fault  what  they  call  "Israeli  truculence" 
know  that  In  the  next  round  of  negotiations 
the  Jerusalem  government  is  wUllng  to  take 
considerable  risks  to  keep  alive  the  process 
so  painstakingly  nurtured  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer. 

The  question  in  the  next  days,  however, 
is  not  what  Israel  will  give  up;  it  is  rather 
what  Egypt  will  give  In  return.  It  is  sheer 
Sloganeering  to  say,  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  It  Is  Egypt's  land  that  Is  at 
Issue,  that  country  is  obliged  to  give  little  or 
nothing  to  reclaim  It.  For  what  is  expected 
of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward  Cairo. 
In  the  present  environment,  no  one  can  un- 
derestimate the  Importance  of  fuel-poor 
Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu  Rhodels 
oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Oulf  of  Suez,  which 
nave  met  half  of  Israel's  petroleum  needs 
during  the  last  seven  years.  Nor,  in  an  un- 
stable situation,  will  the  Shah's  pledge  to 
Kissinger  to  supply  Israel's  oil  needs  be 
fully  reassuring.  But  the  Mltla  and  Oldi 
passes,  which  are  part  of  the  anticipated 
bounty  of  negotiations,  constitute  an  even 
more  vexing  problem  for  the  Israelis.  These 
mountain   passes   control   the   rest   of   the 
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Sinai  peninsula  and  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
would  be  a  surrender  of  significant  strategic 
advantage. 

To  the  extent  that  risk  is  assumed,  Israel 
Is  entitled  to  reciprocal — if  necessarily  asym- 
metrical— political  concessions  from  Egypt. 
While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have  been  con- 
fusing, perhaps  deliberately  so,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  yet  seem  to  be  particularly  concilia- 
tory. No  doubt  agreement  to  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  relinquished  territories  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  any  Israeli  withdrawal.  But  as 
with  a  decision  to  allow  Israeli  cargoes 
through  the  canal,  this  is  an  easily  revok- 
able  concession.  Instalimg  tanks  or  missiles 
where  it  has  been  agreed  they  are  not  to 
be  might  be  a  casus  belli,  but  that's  sp.^rse 
consolation. 

What  is  required  from  Egypt  are  moves, 
now,  that  would  make  It  more  difficult  and 
costly  for  Egypt  to  wage  war  later — as  the 
contemplated  Israeli  withdrawals  would 
make  a  renewed  war  much  more  difficult  and 
ccstly  for  Israel. 

What  Is  especially  striking,  and  should 
make  people  suspicious,  is  Sadat's  reluctance. 
In  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawals,  to  com- 
mit his  coimtry  to  the  politics  of  nonbel- 
liserence,  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the 
Journey  of  conciliation  with  Israel  has  at 
iDng  last  begun.  A  leader  who  fears  doing 
that  might  not  be  able  to  lead  his  country 
to  peace;  perhaps  he  dees  not  want  to.  If 
he  wants  to  but  won't  say  so,  he  limits  his 
flexibility  and  circumscribes  the  strategy 
of  negotiations  by  bellicose  talk.  By  con- 
tinually saying,  as  he  did  again  last  week, 
that  this  next  stage  entails  no  political  com- 
mitments on  Egypt's  part,  Sadat  bolsters 
thoEO  who  want  to  make  no  political  com- 
mitments to  Israel  of  any  sort.  If  "the  hero 
of  the  crossing"  cannot  tell  his  own  people 
what  he  Is  so  eager  to  confide  to  American 
Journ.ilists,  what  Arab  politician  can?  And  If 
none  can,  how  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that 
the  problem  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is 
simply  a  matter  of  territorial  adjustments,  a 
Mideast  version  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  ques- 
tion? 

In  addition,  then,  to  earnests  that  draw 
the  Egyptian  people  Into  the  reality  of  nego- 
tiations, Israel  Is  Justified  In  wanting  to 
know  that  the  infinitely  more  complicated 
problems  with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West 
Bank  will  not  be  used  sometime  hence  as 
an  occasion  for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  con- 
cessions It  makes  as  part  of  an  agreement 
on  Israeli  withdrawals.  The  most  tangible 
measures  Insulating  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  from  extraneous  pres- 
sures would  be  an  indefinite  or,  at  minimum, 
a  long-term  extension  of  the  UN  peacekeep- 
ing forces  In  the  vacated  territories,  revok- 
able  only  by  the  Security  Council.  The  pres- 
ent mandate,  renewable  every  six  months, 
institutionalizes  periodic  Instability,  and  Is 
an  open  Invitation  to  interference  from  out- 
side. To  argue  for  less  Is  to  argue  for  making 
the  resumption  of  war  easy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  It  would  be  en- 
dangering the  entire  process  of  negotiations, 
in  fact,  if  one  side  were  to  get  concessions 
on  the  cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern  of 
unrealistic  expectations  without  creating 
relationships  between  old  foes  on  which  a 
peaceful  future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  so 
far  In  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not.  It  should  be  noted.  In  eliciting 
such  from  Israel — an  assortment  of  Journal- 
ists and  politicians  have  fixed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  accord  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  a  discussion  with  Neio 
Republic  editors  last  week,  Kissinger  said 
that  an  American  guarantee  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  would  be  only  "icing  on  the  cake." 
that  such  guarantees  would  make  sense  only 
once  there  were  actual  agreements  on  and 
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concrete  movement  toward  final  settlement 
by  the  two  countries. 

Kissinger  had  been  drawn  Into  the  discus- 
sion of  guarantees  by  the  persistent  Russian 
offer  to  "guarantee"  Israel's  1987  borders. 
The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  wholly  without 
bona  fides  on  this  matter,  and  Kissinger  is 
in  any  case  suspicious  of  their  intentions. 
There  is  no  Justification,  though,  he  reasoned 
correctly,  for  abjuring  an  American  guaran- 
tee at  some  unspecified  point  In  the  future. 
But  he  knows,  as  surely  the  Israelis  and 
Arabs  know  too,  what  Is  wrong  with  a 
guarantee  now. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  in  this 
Instance,  Egyptian,  steps  toward  peace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  Its  with- 
drawal from  militarily  significant  positions 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  Intervention  on  behalf 
of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted,  does 
not  now  want,  such  an  Intervention.  More- 
over, a  firm  guarantee  Is  a  politically  dubious 
proposition  In  the  US.  The  Arabs  may  well 
reason  that  the  Americans  might  renege  on 
such  a  guarantee  In  an  extremity;  but  Israel 
also  Is  aware  of  that  possibility,  and  thus 
V  hat  is  bsing  talked  about  should  seem  to 
Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 

The  Idea  of  an  American  guarantee  to 
I<^rael  emerged  under  curious  auspices.  Many 
of  its  enthusiasts  have  on  the  record  no 
demonstrable  concern  for  Israel's  security,  a 
fact  that  raises  serious  and  unavoidable 
questions  about  motives.  Many  others  who 
find  an  American  guarantee  an  attractive 
alternative  to  measiu-able  moves  by  Egypt 
adhere  to  a  politics  that  would  make  the 
guarantee  simply  not  credible.  For  a  real 
guarantee  to  I-?rael  might  require  a  declared 
American  interest  and  greater  presence  than 
the  US  now  maintains  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Moreover.  It  Implies  a  commitment  to  pro- 
duce certain  weapons  and  aircraft  like  the 
big  transport  planes  and  mere  advanced 
fighter  planes  which  may  face  the  ax  in 
congressional  budget-making.  One  cannot  all 
at  once  credibly  support  an  American  guar- 
antee in  a  very  unsettled  area  while  pushing 
for  a  general  retrenchment  of  our  foreign  in- 
volvements everywhere  else.  Nor  should  It  be 
imagined  that  the  very  Idea  of  an  American 
guarantee  or  protective  arrangement  with 
any  country  would  appear  at  this  moment 
in  history  as  anything  more  than  a  bedrag- 
gled remnant  of  the  past.  There  are  many 
to  blame  for  this,  not  the  least  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  congressional 
critics  of  American  foreign  policy,  having  be- 
latedly and  not  very  discriminatingly  as- 
serted legislative  prerogatives  against  the 
executive,  share  responsibility  for  having 
rendered  the  US  Incapable  of  acting  deci- 
sively for  its  own  interests  and  those  of  Its 
allies. 

While  there  are.  then,  many  objections  to 
the  US  as  guarantor  of  agreements,  there  is 
everything  to  be  said  for  the  US  continuing 
its  role  as  broker  between  the  adversarle<:. 
Indeed,  no  power  other  than  America,  and 
perhaps  no  man  other  than  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, could  aspire  to  these  historic  burdens. 
Such  achievements  as  there  have  been  In  the 
Middle  East  are  directly  attributable  to  him 
and  to  his  persuasive  powers.  But  the  obliga- 
tions that  Israel  and  Egypt  now  assume  In 
negotiations  should  be  to  each  other,  and  not 
to  Kissinger — If  only  to  preserve  his  ability 
to  function  as  broker  In  future  talks. 

Otherwise  any  violation  committed  by  one 
Bide  may  injure  his  credibility  with  the  other. 
In  an  Interview  with  Philip  Geyelln  of  The 
Washington  Post,  Sadat  carried  the  concept 
of  pledges  to  Kissinger  one  step  further  by 
suggesting  that  the  secretary  personally  be 
the  guarantor  of  commitments  reached 
through  him.  Mr.  Geyelln  thought  this  to 
reflect  "new  flexlbUity"  on  Sadat's  part. 
If  Israel  Is  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
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largest  portions  of  the  occupied  territories, 
then  Its  enemies  will  have  to  persuade  Jeru- 
salem that  these  are  not  likely  to  be  scenes 
or  new  battles  against  Israel's  survival.  It  is 
fashionable  to  say — the  power  of  cUch^ 
again ! — that,  with  modern  weapons,  territory 
Is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to  think  that 
la  to  have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  primary 
lessons  of  Indochina.  With  modern  weapons, 
one  should  understand  from  the  American 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  you  can  heap 
excruciating  torments  on  a  country  from 
afar;  but  unless  you  can  get  into  its  territory 
with  conventional  weapons  and  troops  you 
cannot  capture  It  or  bring  It  to  Its  knees. 
That  Is  why  a  small  country  like  Israel,  with 
hostile  borders  straddling  In  places  only  a 
few  kilometers  of  its  pre- 1967  territories,  Is 
Justifiably  anxious  about  exactly  where  her 
frontiers  will  be  and  what  armies  and  hard- 
ware are  to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  Worry- 
ing about  particular  hills  and  valleys  Is  no 
trifle  for  the  IsraelU:  It  Is  a  bare  hour's 
march  from  the  Jordan  River  to  Jerusalem: 
geography  itself  seems  almost  to  threaten 
both  the  agricultural  settlements  In  the 
north  and  population  centers  on  the  coast. 
The  clicht  about  the  Insignificance  of  terrl- 
tory— a  distinctly  American  perception,  one 
thinks — ordlnarly  goes  on  to  assert  that  the 
only  real  guarantee  of  security  is  genuine 
trust  between  neighbors.  This  no  doubt  Is 
true,  but  that  trust  can  be  built  best — If 
there  U  reason  to  trust  at  all— when  neigh- 
bors obligate  themselves  to  each  other. 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trying  to  foster. 
It  has  not  been  easy  In  the  past,  and  It  will 
not  be  easier  in  the  Immediate  future.  What 
Is  likely  to  develop  as  Kissinger  shuttles  back 
and  forth  between  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  Is 
something  less  than  optimal  movement  to- 
ward peace.  This  realistic  expectation  has 
provoked  In  many  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step-by-step, 
country-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation  But  much  of  the  pressure  to  dis- 
pense with  these  particular  negotiations  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  also 
from  the  fact  that  It  Is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger.  This  has  much  less  to  do  with 
his  actual  performance  than  with  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  American  politics  and 
an  embarrassed  overreactlon  to  an  embarrass- 
ing exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  in  the 
past.  Sen.  Stevenson's  attack  on  the  Secre- 
tary's attachment  to  "the  myth  of  his  own 
personality  and  IndlspensablUty"  is  under- 
Etandable  as  early  campaign  rhetoric.  But 
the  senators  corollary  proposal  to  reconvene 
Geneva  is  not  sensible. 

For  the  strategy  of  peace  requires  first  the 
maximization  of  those  Interests  of  Egypt  that 
will  keep  It  out  of  any  future  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East.  How  much  more  difficult  It 
would  be  to  fix  on  the  common  concerns  of 
Israel  and  Egypt  In  a  conference  attended  by 
the  other  Arab  states  and  with  the  redoubta- 
ble Gromyko  In  the  chnlr.  Sadat,  In  fact  does 
need  peace.  In  a  recent  series  of  especially  In- 
formative  articles  In  the  British  Guardian 
David  Hirst  found  Egypt  menaced  by  "seri- 
ous Internal  instability  ...  a  growth  of  vlo- 
lence  that  Is  untypical  of  Egyptian  society 
deep  social  and  economic  frustrations  a 
sharpening  of  diss  antagonisms  In  a  coun- 
try where,  some  people  now  say,  contrasts 
between  rich  and  poor  are  quite  as  shocking 
If  different  In  nature,  as  they  were  in  the  day 
of  King  Parouk."  This  situation  might  In- 
cline Sadat  to  a  diversionary  adventure:  but 
for  the  moment  he  has  risked  the  enmity  of 
fellow  Arabs  and  alienated  his  on-agaln-olT- 
agaln  Russian  benefactors  to  pursue  Kissin- 
ger's byways.  Consideration  for  Sadat's  diffi- 
culties should  not  oblige  the  Israelis  to  over- 
look their  own  strategic  concerns:  but  his 
problems  do  suggest  that  the  coming  talks 
may   begin   to  unlock   the  generation-long 
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political  stalemate  that  has  cost  so  many 
lives. 

The  reconvening  of  Geneva  if  these  talks 
were  to  faU  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with  full 
peace  plans  that  dont  give  anything.  The 
good  offices  of  the  United  States — stigmatized 
by  failure — would  be  broken.  The  initiative 
then  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Europeans  and 
Japan,  terrorized  by  the  specter  of  another 
oil  embargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon  Israel 
a  dictat  devoid  of  the  preconditions  or  com- 
ponents of  genuine  peace.  Sadat  might  also 
not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by  faUure  off 
history's  stage:  or  he  might  be  there  only  be- 
cause the  Soviets  allow  him  once  ag-iln  to  be 
their  client.  Every  disruptive  Infiuence,  In- 
cluding especially  the  PLO,  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decline  despite  Its  successes 
on  Manhattan's  East  River,  will  come  to  the 
fore:  and  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  wUl 
frantically  be  trundling  hU  bUhons  behind 
those  aiming  in  the  end  to  undo  him  as 
eagerly  as  they  would  undo  Isriel.  Paradoxi- 
cally the  king  would  also  then  be  doing  serv- 
ice for  the  Russians  who  need  the  format  of 
Geneva  and  the  vehicle  of  the  PLO  to  Install 
themselves  on  Israel's  eastern  borders,  a 
standing  Irritant  playing  for  stakes  Incom- 
patible with  a  decent  settlement. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  avoid 
Geneva  In  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  Inconsistent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  If 
Sadat's  heretical  tactics  have  paid  off  for  him 
and  If  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
some  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 

For  this  would  mean  that  U.S.  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Isr-el  and  Its  neighbors,  raf.ier  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  how  Intractable 
their  problems  are.  The  awful  prospect  of 
Geneva  without  successful  negotiations  In 
the  next  stage  on  the  Slnal  should  not  Induce 
a  desperate  Panglosslan  optimism  about 
these  present  talks  But  It  Is  precisely  the 
prospect  of  a  witches'  sabbath  in  Geneva 
that  mikes  the  success  of  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger's current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who  live 
and  otherwise  might  die  la  the  Middle  East 
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ON  POLYGRAPH  TESTING 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  legislative  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
privacy  of  individuals,  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  control  the  use  of  poly- 
graph testing  in  employment.  I  have 
recently  amended  H  R.  564  and  reintro- 
duced it  as  H.R.  2596.  which  places  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  such  testing.  A 
report  on  polygraph  testing  in  employ- 
ment by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  has  been  invaluable  in  the 
recasting  of  this  bill.  Because  it  has  been 
so  instrtunental,  I  am  Including  the  text 
of  the  report,  as  follows. 
Report  or  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 

UtriON  ON  POLTCRAPB  TESTING  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT* 

TJSE  OF  POLTGRAPH  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Employees  in  both  the  public  and  private 
.employment  sector  in  the  United  SUtes  are 
increasingly  being  forced  to  submit  to  poly- 
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graph  testing  In  connection  with  seeking 
employment  and  thereafter  for  varied  rea- 
sons whUe  employed.'  It  is  reported  that 
each  year  approximately  200,000  persons  in 
private  employment — as  well  as  thousands 
of  other  employees  In  federal,  state  and  local 
governments — take  polygraph  examinations.' 
Employers  frequently  Justify  the  use  of  poly, 
graph  testing  on  the  grounds  that  It  (a) 
ferrets  out  undesirable  applicants  for  em- 
ployment and  (b)  constitutes  a  useful  device 
to  assist  employers  In  security  matters.'  Not 
surprisingly,  the  polygraph  service  business 
has  been  growing.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  between  4,000  and  6,000  polygraph 
practitioners  in  the  United  States.* 

The  polygraph  machine,  or  lie  detector  as 
It  Is  commonly  called,  attempts  to  analyze  a 
machine's  reaction  to  the  uncontrolled  vari- 
ations In  physiological  responses,  such  as 
blood  pressure,  perspiration  flow  and  breath- 
ing, generated  In  the  subject  by  emotional 
stress  caused  by  requiring  the  subject  to 
reply  to  questions  propounded  by  the  poly- 
graph operator."  Thus.  In  the  employment 
context,  the  usual  practice  Is  for  the  poly- 
graph  operator  to  ask  the  employee  a  series 
of  probing  questions  relating  to  personaUy 
sensitive  areas  such  as  the  employee's  family 
background,  sex  life,  political  views  and 
personal  relations.  Such  questioning  usually 
covers  a  much  broader  area  of  inquiry  than 
is  normally  followed  by  law  enforcement 
agents.  To  Ulustrate— In  the  law  enforce- 
ment area,  polygraph  examinations  are  nor- 
mally  limited  to  determining  whether  an 
individual  U  replying  truthfully  to  ques- 
tions specifically  relating  to  whether  the 
subject  did  or  did  not  commit  a  particularly 
alleged  act  of  criminal  conduct. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
polygraph  testing  In  the  employment  context 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (a)  Neither 
the  reliability  of  the  data  obtained  from  poly- 
graph testing  nor  the  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  therefrom  has  been  scientifically 
established:  (b)  the  use  of  polygraph  test- 
ing Infringes  upon  an  individual's  personal 
autonomy  and  privacy:  and  (c)  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  polygraph  testing,  because  of 
the  need  to  strap  a  person  to  a  machine  and 
ask  him  a  wide  range  of  questions,  constitutes 
an  affront  to  the  Individual's  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity.  Other  arguments  raised  against 
the  use  of  polygraph  testing  are  that  it  vio- 
lates the  fundamental  view  that  "one  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty,"  that  It  forces 
the  subject  into  a  position  of  self-incrimina- 
tion, and  that  It  represents  an  Illegal  search 
and  seizure  of  the  subjects  thoughts,  at- 
titudes and  beliefs.* 

While  the  use  of  polygraph  testing  may  in 
some  instances  ease  personnel  administra- 
tion and  assist  in  maintaining  security,  there 
appear  to  be  alternative  means  available  to 
the  employer  to  accomplish  these  alms  such 
as  the  use  of  less  restricted  pre-employment 
Interviews,  the  careful  assessment  of  refer- 
ences, the  investigation  of  prior  work  his- 
tory, the  creation  of  probationary  work  trial 
periods  and  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  read- 
ily available  security  procedures  and  devices. 
Although  use  of  the  He  detector  test  may  be 
the  least  costly  method,'  the  economic  sav- 
ings alone  are  not  large  enough  to  Justify 
its  use. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OP  POLYGRAPH  TEST 

Polygraph  test  results  have  almost  uni- 
formly been  barred  as  evidentiary  materia] 
In  both  the  federal '  and  state  *  courts,  chief- 
ly on  the  ground  that  such  data  is  scientifi- 
cally unreliable.  Interestingly,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  late  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  publicly  expressed  an 
opinion  that  polygraph  tests  were  sclentlfl- 
cally  unreliable."  Similarly,  there  Is  ample 
evidence  Indicating  that  arbitrators,  particu- 
larly In  the  labor  arbitration  field,  have  re- 
jected polygraph  testing  data  as  admissible 
evidence    In    arbitration    proceedings."    At 
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present,  16  states  have  made  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  tests  in  the  employment  context 
illegal,  unless  It  can  be  established  that  an 
employee  has  voluntarily  consented  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  test."  Another  17  states  have 
chosen  to  regulate  polygraph  operators 
through  comprehensive  licensing  statutes 
which  require  the  creation  of  regulatory 
boards  for  the  certification  of  polygraph  op- 
era tore." 

These  boards  normally  have  the  power  to 
revoke  for  stated  reasons  licenses  previously 
granted.  While  over  the  last  several  years 
bills  on  the  subject  have  been  introduced  In 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  no  bill  has 
been  passed  either  making  the  polygraph  test 
Ulegal  In  the  employment  context  or  creat- 
ing a  regulatory  scheme  to  govern  polygraph 
use." 

Several  legal  writers  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  use  of  polygraph  testing  on  a 
compulsory  basis  in  the  employment  context 
violates  the  federal  constitutional  rights  of 
the  subject,  under  the  First.  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. >'  Support  .'or  this  position  may 
be  found  In  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  decision  In 
Grisioold  v.  Connecticut,"'  which  held  uncon- 
stitutional a  Connecticut  state  statute  for- 
bidding the  dissemination  of  birth  control 
Information  and  the  use  of  contraceptive 
devices.  The  Supreme  Court  found  that  the 
Connecticut  statute  violated  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  privacy  of  the  litigants.  The 
Court  notad  that  requiring  an  individual  to 
expose  his  beliefs,  attitudes  and  associations 
chills  the  free  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
constitutional  rights.  However,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  polygraph  test  has  not  yet 
been  litigated. 

HJl.   688.   PRORIBTTINC  POLYGRAPH  TESTING 

H.R.  688  was  introduced  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Koch  on  January  3, 
1973  and  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Previous  attempts 
In  earlier  Congresses  to  regulate  polygraph 
testing  have  bien  unsuccessful."  H.R.  688 
makes  It  unlawful  for  any  employee  of  a 
federal  governmental  agency  or  of  a  depart- 
ment or  for  any  person  employed  by  an  entity 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  interstate 
commerce  to  "require  or  request,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  require  or  request,"  any  Individual 
applying  for  employment  or  any  Individual 
presently  employed  to  take  any  polygraph 
test  In  connection  with  his  services  or  duties, 
or  In  connection  with  such  individual's  ap- 
plication for  employment.  This  bill  also 
makes  It  unlawful  for  the  employer  (whether 
governmental  agency  or  private  employer)  to 
deny  employment  to,  to  deny  promotion  to, 
to  discipline,  or  to  discharge  (or  to  threaten 
any  of  the  aforesaid)  any  employee  who  re- 
fuses or  falls  to  submit  to  a  requested  poly- 
graph test.  The  willful  violation  of  this  pro- 
posed law  Is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

In  addition,  H.R.  688  provides  that  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  violations  or  threatened  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  HJEl.  688  may  bring 
a  civil  action  against  the  offending  employee 
of  the  -overnmental  agency  or  the  private- 
employer  for  injunctive  relief  or  for  damages 
In  his  own  behalf  or  as  a  class  action  In  the 
appropriate  United  States  District  Court. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  H.R.  088 

The  Committee  supporta  In  principle  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  688.'»  but  suggests  that  the 
BUI  be  amended  to  prohibit  absolutely  the 
use  of  polygraph  testing  in  the  employment 
context,  thereby  precluding 'the  use  of  the 
polygraph  test  even  If  the  employee  "volun- 
tarily" consents  to  submit  to  It.  This  sug- 
gestion Is  offered  because  of  the  dubious 
validity  ascribed  to  any  consent  obtained 
irom  an  employee  In  view  of  the  pressures 
and  the  weaker  bargaining  position  of  the 
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employee  In  his  relationship  with  his  em- 
ployer. If  this  revision  Is  not  accepted,  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  adding  a  proviso 
to  HJl.  688  that  any  reference  In  the  em- 
ployee's  files   and    records   or   any    nritten 
notation  by  the  employer  of  a  refusal  by  the 
employee  to  consent  to  a  polygraph  test  must 
be  expunged. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Robert  C.  Miller,  Chairman.  Theodore  W. 
Allls,  J.  Raymond  Bell,  Mark  K.  Benen- 
son,  John  C.  Bivona,  Joseph  P.  Burke, 
William  F.  Connell.  John  P.  Cuddahy. 
A.  W    Driver,  Jr..  Stephen  V.  Dubln, 
James  W.  Fay.  Oerard  Fishberg.  Alan 
"W.  Granwell.  Joel  B.  Harris,  Robert  N. 
Landes,   Ronald   B.    Mole.    Michael   J. 
O'Connor,  John  F.  ReUly.  Leslie  Steln- 
au.  III,  Robert  L.  Tooker,  Robert  B. 
Troup,  Robert  H.  Werbel. 

FOOTNOTES 

♦  This  report  is'  based  on  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Polygraph  Testing  in  Em- 
ployment, Robert  N.  Landes,  Chairman. 
Neither  the  Executive  Committee  nor  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  as  a  whole 
has  taken  any  position  on  these  recommen- 
dations. 

'  N.Y.  Times,  October  29,  1972  at  p.  3  of 
Sunday  Business  and  Financial  Review.  For 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
polygraph  testing  see  Alan  F.  Westln,  Privacy 
and  Freedom  (1967),  Chapter  Nine.  "Truth 
Through  Stress,"  211-241  (hereinafter  cited 
as  "Westln") ;  and  Donald  H.  J.  Hermann  III. 
Privacy,  The  Prospective  Employee,  and  Em- 
ployment Testing:  The  Need  to  Restrict  Poly- 
graph and  Personality  Testing,  47  Washing, 
ton  Law  Review,  73-153  (1971)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  "Hermann"). 

» N.Y.  Times,  November  22,  1971  at  p.  1  and 
p.  45. 

» See  Westln  at  236-237;  Hermann  73-74. 
See  also  Inbau  and  Reid,  The  Lie-Detector 
Techniques;  A  Valuable  Investigative  Aid,  5Q 
A3.A.J.  470  (1964).  For  a  discussion  of  sci- 
entlfically  improved  versions  of  the  poly- 
graph machine  see  Edsln,  "The  Week  in  Re- 
view," N.Y.  Times,  November  28,  1971. 

*  N.Y.  Times,  supra,  footnote  2. 

'See  Skolnick,  Scientific  Theory  and  Sci- 
entific Evidence:  An  Analysis  of  Lie-Detec- 
tion, 70  Yale  L.J.  694  (1961)  :  "The  scientific 
basis  for  lie  detection  is  questionable.  There 
seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  upholds  the 
claim  to  a  regular  relationship  between  lying 
and  emotion;  there  Is  even  less  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  precise  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  relationship  between  emo- 
tlonsl  change  and  phj^lologlcal  response." 
"Whatever  the  unconditional  accuracy  of  the 
lie  detector,  the  nimiber  of  false  positives  It 
diagnoses  Is  going  to  be  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  true  positives  In  the  population  being 
tested.  This  fact  could  make  the  use  of  He 
detectora.  even  If  they  had  high  uncondi- 
tional accuracy,  questionable  In  those  situa- 
tions— such  as  personal  screening — in  which 
there  are  few  positives  In  the  population." 

See  also  Hermann  at  77-88;  Westln  at  211- 
212. 

•  See  monograph  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  entitled  "The  Use 
of  Polygraphs  as  'Lie  Detectors'  m  Private 
Industry  (1972)"  prepared  by  Brown  and 
Carlson. 

» According  to  one  source,  the  average  lie 
detector  test  costs  $25  compared  with  a  fee 
in  excess  of  $100  for  a  routine  background 
search  covering  a  prospective  employee. 
N.  T.  Times,  October  29,  1972  at  p.  3  of  Sun- 
day Business  and  Financial  Review. 

•See  Frye  v.  United  States.  293  F.  1013 
(D.C.  Cir.  1923).  But  In  two  recent  federal 
district  court  dedMons,  United  States  v. 
Ridling  (U.S.  Dlst.  Ct.  E.  Mich..  Oct  6,  1972) 
and  United  States  v.  Zeir/ler  (U.8.  Dlst.  Ct., 
Dlst.  of  Columbia,  October  10,  1972) ,  evidence 
of  polygraph  test  results  were  ruled  admis- 
sible where  defendante,  who  voluntarily  took 
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such  tests,  wished  to  offer  the  results  in  sup- 
port of  their  respective  defenses.  See  discus- 
sion of  these  two  cases  In  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  p.  4,  October  37,  1972.  See  also 
discussion  about  similar  California  decision 
In  New  York  Law  Journal,  November  10.  1972. 
»  For  example,  People  v.  Forte.  279  N.Y.  294 
(1938):  State  v.  Bohner.  210  Wis.  651  (1933); 
People  V.  Becker.  300  Mich.  562  (1942):  and 
Stofe  V.  Cole.  35  Mo.  181  (1945);  People  v. 
Leone.  25  NY.  2d  511  (1969) ;  People  v.  Jacob- 
son.  Queens  County,  Supreme  Court,  Crim- 
inal Term  (1972)  as  discussed  by  New  York 
Law  Journal.  November  15.  1972. 

"'Warren  Commission  Report,  p.  815. 
"  For  example.  Marathon  Elec.  Mfg.  Corp., 
31  Lab.  Arb.  i040  (1959):  United  MUls,  Inc., 
63-1  CCH  Lab.  Arb.  8179  (Miller  1988);  Ram- 
sey Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  66-CCH  Lab.  Arb.  8310 
(Carmlchael  1966);  Safeway  In  wood  Service 
Station.  44  LA  769  (Kornblum  1985).  How- 
ever, evidence  cf  a  polygraph  test  was  ad- 
mitted but  not  given  significant  weight,  in 
Owens  Corning  Flberglas  Corp.,  67-1  CCH 
Lab.  Arb.  8378  (Doyle  1967). 

"  Alaska  Stat.  $  23.10.037  (1984) ;  Cal.  Labor 
Code  §432.2  (1953);  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann. 
S  31-51  (1967);  Del.  Code  Ann.  tit.  19,  5  705 
(1953);  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  5  378-21  (1965); 
Md.  Ann.  Code  art.  100  5  95  (1956);  Mass. 
Gen.  Laws  ch.  149  5  198  (1983);  Mich.  Comp. 
Laws  Ann.  §338.1728  (1973);  Minn.  Stat.  ch. 
181.75  (1973);  Mont.  H.  B.  787  (3  CCH  Em- 
ployment Practices.  Mont.  ?[25.080  (May  18. 
1974));  N.J.  Rev.  Stat.  5  2A:  170-90.1  (1986); 
Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  55  639.  225.990  (1983);  Pa. 
Stat.  Ann.  tit.  18  5  4666.1  (1969);  R.  I.  Gen. 
Laws  Ann.  5  28  6.1-2  (1964);  Wash.  Rev.  Code 
5  49.44.120  (1965). 

'»Al8.  Code  tit.  46  5  274  (1971);  Ark.  Stat. 
Ann.  55  71-2201  to  -2225  (1987);  Fla.  Stat. 
Ann.  55  493.40-56  (1967);  Ga.  Code  Ann. 
§5  84-5001  -5016  (1988);  111.  Ann.  Stat.  ch. 
38  §5  202-1  to -30  (Smlth-Hurd)  (1983):  Ky. 
Rev.  Stat.  §§  329.010-990  (1962):  Mich.  Comp. 
Laws  Ann.  §338.1701  to  -1729  (1973):  Miss. 
CDde  Ann.  §5  39.8920-61  to  -84  (1963):  Nev. 
Rev.  Stat.  §5  648.005-210  (1937);  N.  M.  Stat. 
Ann.  55  67-31-4  to  -14  (1963):  Gen.  Stat. 
N.  C.  5  66-491.1  (1974);  N.D.  Cent.  Code 
§§43-31-01  to  -17  (1965);  Okla.  Stat.  Ann. 
tit.  59  §  1451  to  -1476  (1971);  Code  Laws  S.C. 
5  5^1543.51:  Tex.  Rev.  Civ.  Stat.  art.  2615 
F-3  55  1-30  (1969):  Utah  Code  5  34-37-1  to 
-14  (1973);  Va.  Code  Ann.  5154-729.01  to 
-018  (1968). 

"  For  a  summary  of  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  pass  legislation  in  New  York  State 
outlawing  the  use  of  polygra'^h  testlnp.  see 
The  Record.  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  322-324  (1963);  see  also 
Westln  at  223-226.  There  are  six  Senate  bills 
and  one  Assembly  bill  In  conunittee  for  the 
1974  Session  of  the  legislature. 

"^See   Hermann   at   26-137.   For   an   early 
treatise  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vacy see  Warran  &  Brandels.  The  Right  of 
Privacy.  4  Harv.  L.  Rev.  193  (1890). 
"381  UJ3.  479  (1965). 

"  A  series  of  bills  were  Introduced  Into  the 
Senate  in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  cul- 
minating in  the  Senate's  passage  of  S.  1036  in 
1967,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  both  poly- 
graph and  personality  testing  of  federal  gov- 
ernment em-loyees.  However.  S.  1035  died 
In  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  during  the  90th  Congress.  A 
similar  bin,  8.  1438  (barring  the  use  of  both 
polygraph  and  personality  testa  on  federal 
government  employees)  was  reintroduced  In 
the  9l8t  Congress  and  again  in  the  92nd 
Congress.  In  addition,  two  bills  were  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  during  the  92nd  Con- 
gret's,  H  R.  9449  and  H.R.  9783,  both  Identical 
to  H  R.  688.  H.R.  9783  Is  cosnonsored  by  the 
members  of  the  Bouse  Judiciary  Committee. 
No  healings  were  ever  held  regarding  these 
House  bills. 

"  To  refute  a  possible  argument  that  HJt 
688  constitutes  In  the  private  employment 
area  an  unwarranted,  and  possibly  an  unooii- 
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Btitutional,  Interference  witb  an  employer's 
right  to  blre  and  discharge  employees,  men- 
tlon  should  be  made  of  several  other  major 
pieces  of  federal  legislation,  which  also  affect 
the  employment  relationship.  In  each  of 
these  Instances,  federal  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  employer's  rights  was  enacted  to 
achieve  Important  social  objectives.  Thus, 
Section  8(a)(3)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  1947  (29  VB.CJi.  i  168(a)  (S) 
(1966)),  makes  It  imfalr  labor  practice  for 
an  em-loyer: 

"by  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membertihip  In  any  labor  organi- 
sation .  .  ." 

SimUarly,  Section  703(a)(1)  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1064  (42  U.S.C.A.  {  2000  e-2(a) 
(1)  (1970))  makes  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer  to: 

".  .  .  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin." 

Likewise,  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
VB.CJi.  J  623(a)(1)  (1972  Supp.)),  makes 
It  unlawful  for  an  employer: 

"to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
age:" 

Moreover,  Section  304(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (16  U.S.C.A.  i  1674(a) 
(1972  Supp.) ) ,  provides  that: 

"No  employer  may  discharge  any  employee 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  earnings  have 
been  subjected  to  garnishment  for  any  one 
indebtedness." 


PARKCHESTER  35  YEARS  YOUNG 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NSW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
great  sense  of  pride  that  I  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  35th  anniversai-y  celebra- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  Parkchester, 
a  community  located  within  the  Bronx 
portion  of  my  congressional  district. 

On  March  1,  1940.  the  dreams  of  such 
individuals  as  Frederic  Ecker,  a  local 
civic  leader,  and  others  were  culminated 
with  the  official  opening  of  Parkchester. 
In  the  succeeding  35  years,  Parkchester 
has  grown  both  in  size  and  stature  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  stable  and  re- 
spected communities  in  the  entire  city 
of  New  York. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  people  of 
Parkchester  in  Congress.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  contact  with  the  people  of  Park- 
chester and  find  them  to  be  involved  citi- 
zens committed  to  the  preservation  of 
their  neighborhood  and  the  betterment 
of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  whole. 

This  Nation  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
Its  200th  birthday.  Occasions  such  as  this 
prove  once  again  that  the  United  States 
Is  really  a  nation  of  neighborhoods  and 
the  contributions  of  areas  such  as  Park- 
chester and  the  numerous  other  commu- 
nities large  and  small  across  the  Nation 
should  be  saluted  throughout  our  bicen- 
tennial celebration. 
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I  salute  the  people  of  Paitchester  on 
this  joyous  occasion.  Many  of  Uie  cur- 
rent residents  have  been  In  Parkchester 
for  many  of  the  35  years,  a  further  trib- 
ute to  this  fine  community.  Parkchester 
is  a  strong  and  viable  community  which 
will  endure  and  grow  in  the  years  to 
come.  At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish 
to  insert  a  most  hiformative  article  pub- 
lished by  the  Bronx  Press  Review  en- 
titled 'Parkchester  Hits  Ripe  Age  of  35": 
Parkchester  Hrrs  Ripe  Age  op  35 

This  week  Parkchester  becomes  36  years 
old. 

The  place  has  held  up  well,  and  so  ba\-e 
many  residents  who  were  among  the  first  to 
move  in,  back  In  1940. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  1500  residents  in 
the  community — then  owned  by  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company — they  were 
PPPs,  First  Families  in  Parkchester.  At  that 
time  Douglas  Lowe,  resident  manager,  sent 
out  a  personal  letter  to  each  of  the  quarter- 
centvu-y  residents. 

Their  names  were  culled  by  the  office  staff 
in  a  search  which  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  moved  once  or 
more  within  the  community  Ui  the  26-year 
span. 

The  official  opening  date  was  Mar.  1,  1040. 
but  the  first  resident  In  fact  was  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Crandall,  who  moved  Into  2001  McQraw 
Ave.  on  Peb.  22,  with  her  children.  Ten  years 
ago  she  still  was  living  at  that  address. 

The  South  Quadrant  was  the  first  of  the 
four  units  to  be  opened  to  residency,  and  to 
business  tenants,  too.  In  the  first  few 
months,  while  working  still  was  going  on  for 
the  completion  of  the  West,  East  and  North 
Quadrants,  heavy  trucks  churned  the  streets 
into  quagmires,  and  early  residents  trod  on 
duckboards  to  keep  out  of  the  mud.  The 
first  stores  opened  were  those  on  lower 
Unlonport  Rd.  One  laundry  company  even 
did  business  from  a  truck  prior  to  taking 
store  occupancy. 

As  many  as  500  moving  vans  a  day  lum- 
bered into  the  South  Quadrant  when  the 
move-ins  were  started  In  earnest,  residents 
taking  apartments  in  the  South  quadrant 
apartment  buildings  and  in  five  in  the  West 
Quadrant. 

In  those  days  Douglas  Lowe  was  assistant 
manager  in  the  rental  department,  and  Prank 
C.  Lowe,  later  to  become  a  Metropolitan  vice 
president  in  charge  of  all  company  housing, 
was  the  resident  manager.  They  twid  the  w|(6t- 
ing  and  administration  staff  members  worked 
seven  days  a  week,  through  most  of  1940.  to 
bring  in  the  12,272  families. 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  delayed  com- 
pletion of  the  original  renting  lists.  Because 
the  heads  of  some  1500  famUies  were  going 
into  the  Armed  Forces,  they  were  released 
from  lease  obligations.  But  servicemen  were 
promised  they'd  be  given  apartments  when 
they  returned  from  service,  and  this  pledge 
was  redeemed. 

Ten  years  ago  Douglas  Lowe  estimated  that 
between  300  and  500  second  generation  mem- 
bers of  the  original  movers-in  had  taken 
Parkchester  apartments,  too.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Press-Review  printed  a  news 
item  about  a  fourth -generation  Parkchester 
family. 

The  establishment  of  the  giant  home  cen- 
ter, at  that  time  the  largest  In  the  world,  in 
many  ways  transformed  the  Unlonport  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  set  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Catholic  Protectory.  New  churches 
were  established  to  serve  the  newcomers, 
schools  were  enlarged  or  were  constructed,  a 
retail  center  was  established  within  the 
community,  and  many  stores  were  located  in 
the  fringe  areas. 

Today  Parkchester  still  Is  a  viable  com- 
munity, intact  and  serviceable,  with  its 
buildings  In  good  repair,  and  its  famous 
features,  notably  the  Metropolitan  Oval  area, 
even  more  handsome  now  than  ever  before. 
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There  have  been  changes,  of  course.  There 
is  a  new  landlord  for  the  renters  and  a  new 
program  for  the  owners  of  condominiums  in 
the  North  Quadrant. 

And  there  are  two  strong  tenants  orga- 
nizations in  being  now  which  were  never 
thought  seriously  about  in  years  past:  the 
Parkchester  Tenants  Association,  beaded  by 
a  yoimg  man  who  grew  up  in  the  community, 
energetic  Assemblyman  John  C.  Dearie  (D., 
85th  A.  D.);  and  the  Parkchester  Defense 
Fund,  led  by  dogged,  resourceful  John  J. 
Wbalen.  who  also  heads  Community  Demo- 
cratic Club — another  comparative  newcomer 
organization. 

As  someone  has  said  "the  days  of  wine 
and  roses"  are  gone.  Still,  there's  good  water 
and  there  are  flowers,  for  Parkchesterltes. 

When  Doug  Lowe  sent  out  his  quarter- 
century  message  he  was  able  to  note  that  In 
the  first  26  years  of  the  community  there 
were  six  voluntary  increases  asked,  and  in 
those  days,  there  was  a  96  percent  voluntary 
acceptance.  Well,  look,  it's  not  the  same  now. 
There's  the  new  ownership,  headed  by  Harry 
Helmsley  in  fact  and  Parkchester  Manage- 
ment In  title;  there  are  the  raises  ordered 
through  City  agreements  and  announced  by 
municipal  departments,  not  by  a  resident 
manager.  There  are  frictions  and  troubles 
occasioned  by  mistrust,  but  even  more  so  by 
the  zoom  of  expenses  and  the  disarrayed 
shambles  of  the  landlord-tenant  situation 
throughout  the  City,  throughout  the  country. 
Always  the  Parkchester  residents  sense  the 
presence  of  Harry  Helmsley,  whom  only  a 
comparative  few  of  them  ever  have  seen — 
at  a  dinner  to  Monslgnor  Gu'^tave  J.  Schul- 
theiss,  former  pastor  of  St.  Raymond's 
Church. 

The  renters  deal  with  Ben  Laflosca,  who 
came  to  his  post  after  serving  years  with 
Metropolitan  housing.  He  is  an  engaging, 
concerned  and  forthright  young  man.  frank 
and  sensitive.  And  the  head  of  highly  at- 
tractive family.  He  has  plunged  Into  civic 
and  philanthropic  activities.  He  Is  a  highly 
useful  citizen  who  contributes  a  great  deal 
to  the  Bronx  at  large. 

Rix  McDavid  still  Is  In  charge  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  operating  department.  He 
Is  executive  vice  president  of  Parkchester 
Management;  he  has  been  on  this  job  since 
before  Parkchester  opened,  and  he  has  a  con- 
suming drive  to  keep  the  community  oper- 
ating at  highest  level  of  efficiency. 

There  Is  a  real  estate  office  in  the  commu- 
nity. Brown,  Harris,  Stevens,  Inc.,  on  East 
Ave.,  sales  agent  for  Parkchester  North  Con- 
dominium, and  the  condominium  owners  are 
holding  their  first  meetings  In  preparation 
for  taking  over  their  share  of  operations  of 
their  own  individually  and  privately-owned 
homes  In  the  North. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  last  week  gave  rul- 
ings In  favor  of  Harry  Helmsley  In  suits 
against  John  J.  Whalen  and  against  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  both.  There  Is 
more  legal  actions  posed,  and  conducted  by 
the  Parkchester  Defense  Fund. 

And  Mr.  Whalen  says  that  on  balance,  he 
and  the  Defense  Fund  won  more  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  than  vras  lost,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  ruling  appeared  to 
be  contrary.  This  he  will  develop. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle black  resident,  despite  the  fact  that  appli- 
cations were  open  in  such  public  places  as 
the  first  World's  Fair  in  Flushing  Meadows. 
The  first  occupancy  was  Illegal — a  sublease 
on  civil  rights  testing  grounds,  the  so-called 
Decatur  case  which  ended  In  an  eviction. 

The  first  routine  rental  to  a  black  followed 
when  Prank  C.  Lowe  personally  arrapged  It- 
after  pressure  from  the  NAACP,  to  be  sure. 
Today  the  presence  of  blacks.  Latin-Amer- 
icans and  other  minority  group  residents  la 
a  commonplace. 

So,  after  more  than  one-third  of  a  century, 
Parkchester— the  personal  pride  of  the  late 
Frederic  Ecker,  president  of  the  Metropolitan, 
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Is  very  much  a  community  of  service,  healthy 
and  attractive,  offering  good  homes  at  rentals 
which  still  are  moderate  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral market  levels. 

There  are  problems  and  there  are  troubles, 
but  35  years  after  the  Crandall  family  moved 
in— 

Parkchester — there  she  stands. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. February  27.  tiie  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  announced  its  legislative 
agenda  for  the  1st  session  of  the  94th 
Congress.  This  legislative  agenda  is  the 
Caucus'  first  formal  statement  of  legis- 
lative goals  and  activities  for  an  up- 
coming session  of  Congress. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
as  its  motto.  "We  have  no  permanent 
friends  and  no  permanent  enemies,  only 
permanent  Interests."  The  Caucus  will  be 
working  with  other  groups  inside  and 
outside  the  Congress  to  develop  legisla- 
tive strategy  around  these  common  in- 
terests. This  agenda  will  serve  as  a  back- 
bone for  the  Caucus'  efforts  to  cui'b  the 
present  economic  recession  through 
sound  and  meaningful  legislation. 

The  agenda  will  be  presented  in  three 
parts.  Today  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
an  overview  and  opening  statement  of 
the  Caucus'  legislative  priorities  of  1975: 
Congressional  Black  CAtrcns,  Legislative 
Agenda,  1st  Session,  94th  Congress 
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3.  African  Development  Funding  Act, 

F.  Governmental  Structure  and  Responsi- 
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4.  Independent  Office  of  Civil  Rights  En- 
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5.  Veterans'  Pensions. 
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7.  Social  Security  DisabiUty  Benefits. 
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2.  Pap  Smear  Test. 
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ers. 

c:)ncres3ional  black  caucus,  legislative 
Acenca,  94th  Congress,  1st  Session 

For  too  long,  we  have  seen  no  fundamental 
change  In  our  national  policies  atid  priori- 
ties in  response  to  domestic  neads.  In  the 
I930's,  the  Great  Depression  led  to  a  system 
of  S:cial  Security.  Following  the  War,  the 
Employment  Act  of  1916  was  passed.  In  the 
I960's  major  civil  rights  laws  were  passed. 
And  In  the  mld-'60's,  a  belated  and  only 
partial  response  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
was  begun. 

Today,  we  face  a  period  of  economic  tur- 
moil following  closely  an  era  of  tragic  Inter- 
national and  American  political  turmoil. 
Yet,  as  In  the  •30's,  these  great  events  have 
served  to  create  a  common  understanding 
among  most  Americans  as  to  our  common 
dilemma.  It  is  not  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
black  against  white.  Instead,  there  is  a 
mutual  recognition  that  any  of  us  may  be 
the  next  victim  of  unemployment,  and  that 
all  of  us  will  most  certainly  be  the  next 
victims  of  inflation. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  as 
Its  motto  that  "we  have  no  permanent 
friends  and  no  permanent  enemies,  only  per- 
manent interests."  At  this  time  of  economic 
distress,  we  feel  we  have  many  more  friends 
than  enemies,  as  our  lnt3rests  are  even  more 
clearly  those  of  the  nation.  While  our  fore- 
most concerns  are  those  of  blacks,  those 
concerns  and  their  remedies  are  inextricably 
Intertwined  with  those  of  all  Americans. 

This  legislative  agenda  begins  to  address 
both  economic  and  political  problems  com- 
mon to  the  nation  and  the  black  commu- 
nity. In  this  agenda,  there  are  no  Instant 
solutions;  there  are  specific  remedies.  As  leg- 
islators, we  operate  in  the  legislative  con- 
text, and  our  agenda  consists  of  bills  and 
resolutions  which  will  come  before  Congress 
this  year.  Some  are  far-reaching;  some  are 
short-range.  Some  vrtll  pass;  some  will  not. 

But  each  will  be  passed  through  the  leg- 
islative process  with  a  fuU  recognition  that 
many  persons  beyond  our  individual  con- 
stituencies— including  all  those  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  eccnomlc  dislocation — support 
our  position  and  form  a  new  constituency. 
Because  blacks  have  endured  economic  hard- 
ship for  so  many  years  and  learned  much 
from  the  experience,  we  have  unique  con- 
tributions and  leadership  to  provide  In  the 
development  of  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  current  situation. 

The  time  Is  right  for  others  to  Join  with  us. 

The  position  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Is  stated  In  the  text  which  follows. 
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The  factual  basis  for  the;e  positions  has  b:en 
stated  by  the  Caucus  and  by  others  many 
times  In  the  past.  At  our  mestlng  with  for- 
mer President  Nixon  in  March  1971.  a  state- 
ment of  the  concerns  of  black  and  poor  con- 
Btltvents  was  presented.  At  our  meeting  with 
President  Ford  In  August  1974.  further  facts 
were  presented.  We  have  held  Caucus  hear- 
ings and  fact-finding  conferences  around  the 
country,  as  well  as  congressional  committee 
hearings.  Our  legislative  positions  ar;  com- 
pelled by  our  findings. 

There  are  several  legislative  Irsues  to  be 
decided  this  yaar  which  the  Caucus  considers 
of  primary  Importance.  These  are  bUls  of 
broad  scope  with  major  implications  for 
blacks  and  others,  en  which  major  national 
attention  wUl  be  focused.  They  faU  into 
three  broad  categories:  (1)  economic  issues, 
(2)  access  and  political  participation  Issues, 
and  (3)  issues  involving  federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs. 

1.  Economic  issues 

Our  economic  program  will  fccus  on  full 
employment,  tax  reform,  and  a  careful  review 
of  congressional  appropriations  in  the  frame- 
work of  national  priorities.  The  Caucus'  Jan- 
uary 16,  1975  letter  to  the  President  speUs 
out  In  more  detail  our  position  on  economic 
Issues. 

The  political  context  is  fresh  for  new  dis- 
cussion and  action  on  these  issues.  Proce- 
dural reforms,  changes  In  leadership,  and  an 
Influx  of  new  House  members  will  permit 
meas'.'res  to  move  which  have  been  stymied 
In  the  past.  The  soaring  unemployment  rats 
puts  the  question  of  'guns  or  butter'  in  a 
striking  light.  Ard  inept  Administration  at- 
tempts to  cut  the  Federal  budget  through 
ths  Food  Stamp  program  while  calling  for  an 
additional  half  billion  doUars  for  Southeast 
Asia  can  only  help  to  forge  the  new  constitu- 
ency around  a  reordering  of  national  eco- 
nomic priorities.  The  Caucus  does  not  agree 
that  every  time  Congress  asks  for  more 
money  it  adds  to  the  deficit,  for  the  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  will  permit  the  use  of  old 
funds  for  n?w  purposes. 

2.  Political  participation  issues 

The  second  major  goal  of  the  Caucus'  pro- 
gram this  year,  will  be  to  Increase  voter  par- 
ticipation by  removing  barriers  to  voting. 

While  black  voter  participation  has  In- 
creased tremendously  since  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  it  still  lags  significantly  behind 
that  for  whites.  EquaUy  striking  is  the  de- 
cline in  voter  participation  nationwide  from 
64  percent  of  those  eligible  in  1960  to  55  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  in  1972. 

As  a  remedy,  we  will  work  vigorously  for 
renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an 
additional  ten  years,  as  well  as  for  passage 
of  a  new  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
universal  voter  reglstratlcn  act. 
3.  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  Programs: 

Our  third  major  priority  will  Involve  fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs.  Four 
broad  and  timely  Issues  here  are  revenue 
sharing,  health  care,  social  Insurance,  and 
education. 

(a)  Prior  to  endorsing  continuation  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  wre  will  be  making 
a  searching  review  of  that  program  and  its 
Impact  on  minority  and  lower-income  per- 
sons. 

(b)  Health  care  and  (c)  Income  security, 
two  other  program  priorities.  Involve  the 
most  basic  security  and  weU-belng  of  a  very 
large  number  of  our  citizens. 

(d)  Two  major  existing  education  pro- 
grams, the  Higher  Education  and  Vocational 
Education  Acts,  will  be  up  for  renewal  this 
year  and  Important  questions  involving  aid 
to  education  will  be  debated. 

(e)  Other  major  Issues  will  ccme  before 
this  Congress,  such  as  energy,  the  environ- 
ment and  assistance  to  nations  of  the  Third 
World,  It  is  those  with  lower  incomes  who 
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suffer  most  from  massive  cost  rises  tor 
energy.  The  Caucus  supports  passage  of  an 
energy  rebate  system,  the  P.U.E.L.  plan  (sum- 
marized in  the  agenda)  to  Iceep  energy  costs 
within  the  means  of  lower-income  persons. 
It  is  those  in  the  central  cities,  and  in  many 
rural  areas,  who  suffer  these  effects  of  our 
Wirst  environments.  And  It  is  those  In  devel- 
oping nations  who  suffer  the  effects  of  a 
turn  from  our  long-term  commitment  of 
economic  aid  and  equity  to  the  developing 
Third  World  nations  to  an  over-reliance  on 
military  aid.  As  these  issues  arise  and  are 
raised  in  the  legislative  process,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  will  make  its  posi- 
tion known. 

In  addition  to  the  three  areas  of  primary 
fccus,  there  are  some  forty  additional  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  in  ten  major 
categories  which  are  being  introduced  this 
year  which  the  Caucus  strongly  supports  and 
which  are  being  introduced  by  Caucus  mem- 
bers. 

Each  Involves  a  significant  federal  activity 
which  does,  or  could,  affect  the  lives  cf  low 
and  moderate  income  citizens,  lliese  legis- 
lative initiatives  range  from  creating  a  cab- 
inet-level minority  enterprise  agency  to  child 
care.  They  range  from  criminal  Justice  to 
bureaucratic  accountability,  and  from  the 
problem  of  dishonorable  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  to  the  problems  which  have 
have  developed  with  widespread  condomin- 
ium conversions. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  press  the  legislative 
agenda,  the  Caucus  will  expand  its  oversight 
of  federal  activities,  continuously  evaluating 
tho  impact  of  federal  programs  on  our  con- 
stituents, to  review  civil  rights  enforcement, 
affirmative  action,  and  substantive  program 
effectiveness  and  equity.  We  have  a  particu- 
lar concern  this  year  with  surveillance  activ- 
Ities  of  the  CIA  and  FBt,  much  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  directed  at  black  orga- 
nizations and  individuals.  A  more  aergressive 
Congress  will,  we  hope,  further  this  over- 
sight function.  Further,  we  will  be  carefully 
scrutinizing  nominees  for  federal  appointive 
posts  for  their  suitability  with  re.spect  to  the 
black  community. 


CHILDCARE   DEDUCTIONS    SHOULD 
BE  FAIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  eliminate  un- 
due restrictions  on  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  childcare. 

While  the  InteiTial  Revenue  Code  al- 
lows Itemized  deductions  for  the  child- 
care  expenses  of  working  parents  with 
children  under  age  15,  the  guidelines  are 
so  narrow  that  four-fifths  of  all  families 
with  working  parents  are  excluded. 

Childcare  expenses  are  a  legitimate 
busine-ss  expense,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such,  rather  than  be  limited  by  arbi- 
trary income  standards  and  restrictions 
not  applying  to  other  business  expenses. 

Right  now,  one  set  of  working  papers 
Is  favored  over  another  by  the  tax  law — 
simply  on  the  basis  of  income.  That  is 
bad  economics  and  dubious  law. 

We  do  not  deny  personal  exemptions 
to  some  Americans  because  they  make 
more  or  less  money.  We  do  not  limit  in- 
terest charge  deductions  to  one  group  of 
people.  So  we  should  not  limit  childcare 
deductions. 
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There  may  be  ineQuities  in  the  tax 
laws,  and  we  should  move  to  remove 
th3m. 

That  is  why  I  am  proposing  elimina- 
tion of  the  income  limits  used  to  deter- 
mine childcare  deductions,  since  such 
restrictions  are  discriminatory,  particu- 
larly to  more  successful  working  women. 
And  that  should  not  be. 


SST  BILL  AMENDED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  must  address  this  House  on  the  threat 
to  our  people  and  environment  repre- 
sented by  supersonic  aircraft,  and  once 
again  I  must  express  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  outrage  at  actions  by 
the  administration  which  smack  of  out- 
right duplicity  in  what  I  trust  will  prove 
a  futile  attempt  to  go  behind  the  back  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  here  today 
witnessed  a  lengthy  debate  and  vote 
which  we  felt  settled  the  question  of 
supersonic  aircraft  in  our  country  once 
and  for  all,  unless  genuine  environmen- 
tal and  technological  advances  were 
achieved  by  the  woiUd-be  producers  of 
the  SST. 

Yet  what  was  our  astonishment  yester- 
day when  we  had  placed  on  our  desks  a 
120-page  docimicnt  which,  upon  careful 
reading,  appeared  to  substantiate  the 
worst  fears  of  critics  of  the  SST,  only  to 
find  that  the  document  was  seen  by  the 
administration  to  be  a  justification  for 
approving  the  SST  of  a  foreign  nation. 

Even  worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  was 
this  document  an  attempt  to  force  the 
SST  down  our  throats,  but  it  represented 
a  shameful  end-run  around  what  we  had 
been  previously  assured  would  be  a  study 
of  a  series  of  test  flights  prior  to  any 
question  of  final  commercial  flight  ap- 
proval. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  amending  my 
bill  to  ban  SST  flights  until  full  environ- 
mental clearance  is  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  include  a  provision  which  I  hope 
will  cover  last  Friday's  incredible  recom- 
mendation by  the  EPA  which,  I  fear, 
grants  a  virtual  waiver  to  the  present  16 
or  so  Concorde  SST's,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  Russian  TU-144's,  to  land  in 
our  country  despite  clearly  imacceptable 
noise  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  de- 
mand that  SST's  of  all  manufacture 
meet  the  same  standards  for  noise  pol- 
lution as  required  of  subsonic  aircraft 
by  FPA  regulations,  part  36,  and  my 
amendment  so  reads. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  seized 
on  this  concession  by  EPA  to  recommend 
authorization  of  regular  commercial 
service  of  what  its  own  reports  proves 
to  be  a  monstrous  intrusion  on  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  our  citizens,  and  what 
its  own  report  concedes  to  be  a  poten- 
tially grave  threat  to  our  environment, 
specifically  our  upper  atmosphere. 

The  rationale,  as  I  read  it,  appears 
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to  be  that  since  the  Concorde  is  such  an 
absurdly  uneconomical  aircraft,  costing 
up  to  $62  million  each,  belljve  it  or  not, 
the  FAA  would  have  us  Ignore  our  own 
decision  to  ban  the  SST  because  only  a 
few  are  ever  expected  to  be  built  and 
operated. 

There  are  several  flaws  Jn  this  child- 
like innocence  that  the  FAA  apparently 
operates  under  these  days.  In  the  first 
place,  the  FAA's  own  report  concedes  it 
expects  30  to  40  aircraft  ta  be  built  and 
operat3d,  even  if  no  one  but  Britain  and 
France  are  foolish  enough  to  buy  the 
SST. 

We  have  already  sen  substantial  sci- 
entific testimony,  which  I  have  been 
pleased  to  place  in  the  REcoa')  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  indicating  that  "only" 
3D  or  40  SST's  wUl  be  quite  sufficient  to 
alter  the  ozone  layer  of  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere in  an  adverse  fashion  and 
cause  many  thousands  of  cases  of  skin 
cancer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  FPA's  re- 
port yesterday  tiptoes  through  this  fear 
in  a  superficial  and  gingerly  fa-shion.  re- 
lying heavily  on  a  DOT  report  of  Jan- 
uai-y  which  has  already  come  imder 
heavy  fire  from  scientists  not  on  the 
Government  payroll  and  who,  we  must 
assume,  do  not  have  a  vested  interest  in 
"proving"  the  SST  is  environmentally 
and  economically  acceptable. 

The  FAA's  own  report  yesterday  also 
confirms  the  worst  fears  of  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fighting  the  SST  because 
it  will  be  the  noisiest  alr>l-'ne  ever  flown. 
The  report  proves  with  its  own  delib- 
erately obscure  charts  and  diagrams  that 
the  Concorde  SST  is  at  least  20  to  30 
percent  noisier  than  the  maximum  noise 
level  allowed  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port, near  my  district. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  will  remain  firm  in  its 
previous  opposition  to  any  aircraft  which 
cannot  meet  this  noise  standard,  a  stand- 
ard, I  should  add,  which  is  "acceptable" 
only  in  a  very  limited  sense,  because  I 
can  assure  this  House  that  the  maximum 
allowed  is  very  loud.  Indeed.  Further,  Mr. 
Sneaker,  the  FAA's  own  report  concedes 
that  the  SST  will  set  up  household  vibra- 
tions five  times — five  times — greater  than 
present  aircraft. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  to- 
day's aircraft  are  being  required  to  retro- 
fit and  to  undergo  serious  modification 
of  engine  and  fuel  technology  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  operate,  and  I  find  it 
incredible  that  we  are  expected  to  swal- 
low such  a  flouting  of  our  own  standards 
as  is  represented  by  the  SST. 

Let  me  suggest.  In  fact,  that  those 
FAA  officials  and  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  do  not  think  that  noise  is 
the  principal  problem  with  the  SST  be 
required  to  live  in  the  areas  the  SST  will 
land.  Then  let  them  make  their  studies 
and  recommendations.  I  think  we  would 
hear  a  very  different  tune. 

The  FAA  seems  to  be  vaguely  aware  of 
the  absurdity  of  its  report,  because  It 
concedes  that  significant  advances  in 
fuel  and  engine  technology  must  be  made 
before  a  fleet  of  SST's  can  meet  our  en- 
vironmental standards.  But,  In  another 
burst  of  touching  Innocence,  the  FAA 
would  have  us  accept  manufacturer's 
claims  that  such  advances  will  be  made. 
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What  a  charming  fairy  tale,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  in  Congress  are  supposed  to 
take  it  on  faith  that  we  can  allow  some- 
thing completely  unacceptable  today  be- 
cause the  good  manufacturer  will  surely 
make  It  better  somewhere  down  the  line. 

Finally,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  this 
depressing  note  to  an  already  depressing 
story  of  evasion,  half  truth,  and  outright 
deception,  but  there  is  In  the  FAA's  own 
report  a  concession  of  outright  diplo- 
matic blackmail  which  this  House  can- 
not ignore. 

The  FAA  report  states  in  very  plain 
language  that  because  the  United  States 
is  signatory  to  an  international  agree- 
ment on  licensing  of  pilots  and  certifi- 
cation of  aircraft  that  we  cannot  risk 
"rocking  the  boat,"  in  effect,  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  how  much 
sympathy  we  may  have  for  our  good 
friends  and  allies  in  England  and 
France,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
help  them  out  of  this  monstrous  white 
elephant  at  the  expense  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  our  citizen's  constitutional 
right  of  peace  of  mind. 

As  I  said  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  last 
week,  when  introducing  my  bill  with  20 
cosponsors  to  ban  the  SST  pending  full 
environmental  clearance,  groups  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  In  England  have  con- 
tacted me  pledging  full  support,  and  I 
noted  then  that  their  organizations,  rep- 
resenting more  than  20,000  active  mem- 
bers, have  been  fighting  the  Concorde 
for  years  because  of  the  absurd  noise 
levels  of  this  aircraft. 

We  are  more  fortimate  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  still  have  a 
chance  to  nip  this  dishonest  proposal  in 
the  bud  by  a  series  of  actions  which  I 
urge  this  House  to  give  full  consider- 
ation. The  FAA  and  the  administration, 
much  to  their  chagrin,  camiot  ram  the 
SST  down  our  throat.  Here  is  what  we 
can  do: 

First,  I  would  respectfully  urge  sup- 
port of  mv  bill,  as  amended,  to  ban  the 
SST  pending  fuU  environmental  studies 
.satisfactory  to  this  House,  and  passage 
of  suitable  noise  regulations  governing 
the  SST.  I  would  also  respectfully  ask 
that  we  join  In  urging  a  complete  study 
of  the  FAA  and  DOT  reports  on  the  SST 
by  our  own  Office  of  Technology  and 
Assessment.  We  obviously  cannot  afford 
to  rely  any  longer  on  this  administration 
and  its  house  scientists  to  tell  us  the 
truth  about  the  SST. 

Next,  let  me  respectfully  urge  that 
we  insist  on  prompt  hearings  on  EPA's 
incredible  action  of  last  Fiiday,  an  ac- 
tion swept  under  the  rug  until  yester- 
day's FAA  report,  which  would  appar- 
ently grant  waivers  to  the  present  world 
SST  fieet  of  16  or  so  aircraft.  This  action 
is  completely  unjustifiable,  and  I  can 
only  suspect  that  EPA  must  have  been 
subjected  to  gi-ave  Internal  pressures  to 
contravene  its  normally  high  standards 
of  integrity. 

Finally,  the  FAA  is  compelled  by  law 
to  hold  hearings  on  its  reconunendation, 
and  has  set  April  14  as  the  date  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Let  me  strongly  and  respect- 
fully urge  full  attendance  that  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  excellent  story  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  clearly  outlining  the  present 
situation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,  1075] 

SST    Service    for    Dttlles,    New    York 

Backed 

(By  Jack  Egan  and  Paul  Hodge) 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  yes- 
terday recommended  that  French  and  Brit- 
ish airlines  be  allowed  to  fly  the  controversial 
supersonic  Concorde  jetliner  Into  Washing- 
ton's Dulles  International  Airport  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New 
Ycrk  City  in  regular  commercial  service  by 
early  1976. 

The  agency,  in  a  preliminary  environmen- 
tal impact  statement,  said  the  Concorde 
causes  more  vibration  and  greater  amounts 
of  some  types  of  pollutants  than  any  sub- 
sonic airplane. 

But  the  FAA  said  the  environmental  con- 
sequences from  the  limited  number  of  daily 
Concorde  flights  proposed  by  British  Airways 
and  Air  France  "are  not  so  severe  as  to  compel 
a  refusal"  of  the  right  to  land. 

"The  volume  of  Concorde  operations  will  be 
limited  and  consequently  the  environmental 
impact  will  be  limited,"  the  report  said. 

The  French  and  British  airlines — the  only 
carriers  with  firm  orders  for  the  Anglo- 
French-built  Concorde — plan  two  supersonic 
flights  a  day  into  Dalles  and  four  into 
Kennedy. 

The  FAA  Impact  statement  is  a  draft  and 
subject  to  revision  or  reversal. 

The  agency  scheduled  an  April  14  public 
hearing  at  Its  Washington  headquarters. 

But  agency  sources  said  It  would  take  com- 
pelling arguments  by  local  residents  and 
environmentalists  to  overturn  the  decision, 
which,  after  hearings,  becomes  law  without 
further  federal  or  congressional  action. 

Etivlronmental  groups  that  strenuously 
lobble'd  Congress  In  1971  to  defeat  a  U.S. 
supersonic  transport  promptly  promised  to 
mount  a  similar  effort  against  the  Concorde. 

California  Sens.  John  V.  Tunney  and  Alan 
Cranston  said  they  opposed  any  Concorde 
flights  if  the  aircraft  do  not  meet  noise  limits 
for  new-production  planes. 

"These  aircraft  are  20  to  30  per  cent  noisier 
than  the  (Boeing)  707,  the  noisest  craft  In 
oiir  Jet  fleet,"  the  two  Democrats  said  In  a 
statement.  "Further,  they  produce  four  times 
the  carbon  monoxide  emissions  on  takeoff 
and  landing,  and  will  cause  those  living 
around  airports  discomfort  as  the  result  of 
their  vibrations,  estimated  at  flve  times 
those  of  present  aircraft." 

Friends  of  the  Earth  legislative  director 
Ann  Roosevelt  said  that  while  the  "limited 
nature"  of  the  FAA  recommendation  "may 
not  have  immediate  signlflcant  environ- 
mental Impact,  It  Is  definitely  a  foot  In  the 
door  for  advocates  of  supersonic  civil 
aviation." 

She  said  "the  SST  in  any  design  Is  un- 
economical" and  a  waster  of  energy  that 
her  organization  and  other  environmental 
groups  "will  vigorously  oppose." 

Washington-area  officials  have  taken  no 
position  on  supersonic  jets  at  Dulles,  largely 
"because  we  a.ssumed  they  were  not  going  to 
be  coming  here,"  according  to  Dennis  Bates, 
director  of  health  and  environmental  pro- 
tection of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Coxmcll  of  Government  (COG). 

Rep.  Lester  Wolff  (D-N.Y.),  one  of  Con- 
gress' leading  opponents  of  the  SST,  labeled 
the  FAA  decision  "incredible  and  smacking 
of  diplomatic  blackmail." 

Commented  Wolff:  "In  view  of  the  ab- 
solutely unacceptable  levels  of  noise  and 
physical  pollution  which  the  report  admits 
the  Concordes  will  produce,  I  can  see  no 
excuse  for  the  FAA  bowing  to  diplomatic 
pressure  on  this  point  and  allowing  tests  of 
aircraft  which  make  absolutely  no  .sense  from 
either  an  economic  or  an  environmental 
standpoint." 

The  FAA  environmental  Impact  statement 
said  the  noise  levels  of  the  Concorde  "are 
not  substantially  higher"  than  the  noisiest 
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of  existing  jetliners.  But  it  added  that  the 
Concorde  does  "generate  more  low  frequency 
energy"  than  any  existing  planes,  and  that 
this  will  cause  vibrations  in  nearby  homes. 

One  Department  of  Transportation  study 
conducted  at  Alaska's  Fairbanks  Interna- 
tional Airport  last  year  found  the  vibration 
of  walls,  ceilings  and  windows  of  nearby 
homes  was  up  to  five  times  greater  for  the 
Concorde  than  for  other  jetliners,  the  FAA 
said.  This  was  at  subsonic  speeds. 

The  noLse  levels  and  vibrations  discussed 
by  the  FAA  Impact  statement  are  associated 
with  normal  takeoff  and  landing,  not  with 
supersonic  flight  and  its  window-shattering 
sonic  booms.  Supersonic  flight  by  civilian 
planes  is  banned  over  the  continental  United 
States  or  territorial  waters,  and  the  Concorde 
would  only  fly  supersonlcally  over  the  ocean. 

The  Concorde  is  able  to  fly  from  Wash- 
ington to  London  in  about  S'^  hours,  less 
than  half  the  present  flight  time,  with  the 
beak-nosed  plane  cruising  at  about  1,300 
m.p.h.,  or  more  than  twice  the  speed  of 
sound. 

The  air  fare  has  not  yet  been  set.  But 
British  Airways  has  talked  about  charging 
the  present  flrst-class  fare  plus  a  surcharge 
of  perhaps  20  per  cent.  That  would  put  the 
charge  for  a  supersonic  trans-atlantic  round- 
trip  at  $1,459,  compared  with  $804  for  an 
economy  peak-season  fare.  It  clearly  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  expense- 
account  or  luxury  traveler. 

The  FAA  report  came  one  day  after  a  de- 
cision by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  sets  noise  standards,  that  the 
16  Concordes  now  in  production  or  planned 
should  not  have  to  meet  the  more  stringent 
noise  standards  that  apply  to  new  subsonic 
Jets.  However,  future  production  of  the  Con- 
corde would  have  to  meet  the  stricter  noise 
standards. 

British  Airways  has  ordered  flve  of  the 
planes,  and  Air  France  has  ordered  four. 
In  addition,  the  governments  of  Iran  and 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have  op- 
tions on  a  total  of  flve  planes,  but  ordera 
have  not  been  firmed. 


CONGRESSMAN  NIX  REINTRODUCES 
FREE  CONSTITUENT  MAIL  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing my  bill  to  allow  citizens  to 
correspond  free  of  charge  with  their  Rep- 
resentative and  Senators.  Twenty-two 
Members  of  the  House  are  joining  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

As  I  have  said  before,  correspondence 
between  Members  of  Congi-ess  and  their 
constituents  is  a  vital  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic legislative  process.  Members  of 
Congress  now  have  the  right  to  corre- 
spond with  their  constituents  free  of 
charge  under  the  franking  privilege.  My 
bill  would  extend  this  privilege  to  the 
constituent. 

I  believe  it  is  important.  In  these  days 
when  the  Federal  Government  has  grown 
to  be  large  and  complex,  that  each  citi- 
zen have  free  access  to  his  Congressman. 
When  a  citizen  has  a  question  or  prob- 
lem relating  to  the  Federal  Government, 
he  should  be  able  to  turn  to  his  elected 
representatives,  free  of  charge,  to  get  the 
information  or  assistance  he  needs. 
When  he  wants  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  issues  of  the  day,  he  should  be  able 
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to  contact  his   Congressman  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  be  an  important  reform 
that  would  make  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  better  servants  of  the 
people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  if, 
in  fact,  Ms.  Knight  reflects  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  this  issue.  I  cannot 
believe  a  Government  official  would  sug- 
gest such  a  concept,  and  I  indeed  hope 
the  Secretary  of  State  responds  in  the 
negative. 
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NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS? 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
133 


HON.  AlE^STt.  HOWE  "*"«.  PIERRE  S  (PETE)  d.  PONT 


OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  U.S. 
News  St  World  Report  carried  an  Inter- 
view with  Frances  O.  Knight.  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Passport  Office,  in  which  she 
called  for  a  national  registration  of  all 
Americans,  complete  with  the  Issuance 
of  a  national  identity  card  to  each  citi- 
zen. Ms.  Knight  contends  that  fraudu- 
lent documentation  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  passports  or  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment benefits  represents  a  serious 
problem  in  our  counti-y  and  that  we  owe 
"every  American  citizen  a  true,  recorded 
national  identity."  She  further  predicts 
that  only  a  small  minority  of  honest 
Americans  along  with  criminals,  illegal 
aliens,  and  tax  dodgers  would  oppose  a 
national  registration  system. 

I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  that  an 
American,  and  one  who  is  a  high  public 
official,  would  espouse  such  authoritarian 
methods.  Ms.  Knight's  suggestion  recalls 
thoughts  of  1984,  come  10  years  too  early, 
with  governmental  monitoring  of  an  in- 
dividual's activities.  As  she  so  aptly 
pointed  out  in  her  interview: 

We  have  a  nation  of  over  200  million  In- 
divldutUs  who  are  not  restricted  In  their 
freedom  of  movement,  their  choice  of  Jobs  or 
place  of  residence.  They  move  about  freely, 
from  State  to  State,  and  even  across  contig- 
uous International  borders. 

I  value  these  freedoms;  I  believe  their 
preservation  is  important  and  vital  to  our 
free  society. 

With  current  investigations  of  CIA  and 
FBI  domestic  and  private  surveillance 
activities,  many  Americans  are  justifi- 
ably alarmed  over  the  watchdog  role  of 
their  Federal  Government.  National  reg- 
istration of  Americans  would  only  rep- 
resent a  further  invasion  of  privacy  and 
another  area  ripe  for  potential  abuse. 

I  recognize  the  problem  outlined  by  Ms. 
Knight  and  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  report  expected  from  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  on  False  Identi- 
fication at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  I  took 
with  disbelief  on  a  public  servant  sug- 
gesting a  national  registration  system 
that  would  merely  Increase  the  bureau- 
cratic tangle.  Improved  administrative 
procedures  and  stronger  criminal  penal- 
ties for  those  dealing  in  illegal  documents 
represent  better  alternatives  for  helping 
us  to  reduce  these  cases  of  fraud. 

Americi  ..s  do  not  need  to  be  "logged 
In"  and  "logged  out."  "What  we  need  is 
some  clear  thinking  and  some  concern 
for  the  individual's  freedom  and  right  to 
privacy  which  are  essential  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 


or  BtUkWAKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  S,  1975 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Spsaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  in  opposition  to  House  Conciurrent 
Resolution  133.  the  bill  that  supposedly 
lowers  interest  rates.  I  am  in  favor  of 
low-interest  rates;  they  benefit  home- 
owners, businessmen,  farmers,  and  al- 
most every  person  in  our  society.  They 
are  a  desirable  goal  in  our  economy  and 
they  should  be  considered  as  one  comer- 
stone  of  our  financial  policies.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
133  contributes  absolutely  nothing  to 
this  objective.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ill  advised 
bill  which  is  deceptive  in  its  content 
and  misleading  to  the  American  people 
in  its  implications. 

The  committee's  feelings  about  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  are  demon- 
strated by  its  reluctance  to  make  the 
legislation  binding,  by  presenting  it  as  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution,  rather  than 
a  regular  bill.  The  resolution  does  not 
require  any  action  by  anybody — unless 
you  consider  a  report  to  Congress  as 
action.  If  the  American  people  are  led  to 
believe  that  by  this  resolution.  Congress 
has  done  anything,  they  will  be  sadly 
deceived.  The  resolution  is  wholly  cos- 
metic, devoid  of  any  substance  at  all. 

But,  more  important,  I  must  ask  why 
the  resolution  does  not  propose  to  do 
anything  about  inflation?  Inflation  is 
certainly  the  most  pervasive  financial 
problem  we  have  in  our  economy  and  yet 
this  resolution  ignores  It.  Are  we  prepared 
to  conduct  our  monetary  policy  on  the 
single  objective  of  reducing  interest 
rates?  I  hope  not,  for  while  the  problems 
of  recession  and  unemployment  are  im- 
portant ones,  so  is  the  problem  of 
inflation. 

We  are  already  suffering  through  a 
deep  recession  owing,  at  least  in  part,  to 
prices  which  encounter  consumer  resist- 
ance on  purchases  of  everything  from 
automobiles  to  sugar;  prices  which,  in 
turn,  are  traceable  to  past  expansionist 
monetary  policy  and  deficit  Federal 
financing.  Rapid  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  has  historically  been  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  infiation,  and  this  res- 
olution appears  to  suggest  that  such  an 
expansion  should  be  pursued  as  the  only 
objective  of  our  monetary  policy.  Such 
singlemindedness  is  not  in  the  long-term 
best  Interest  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Finally,  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  economic  policies  are  not  af- 
fected by  political  considerations.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  by  the  increasing 
politicizatlon  of  our  economy  by  direct 
congressional  intervention  In  the  man- 
agement of  our  financial  affairs.  I  can 


think  of  little  worse  for  the  long-term 
health  of  our  economy  than  to  have  in- 
terest rates  and  monetary  policy  directed 
by  the  Congress.  Day  to  day  or  month  to 
month  changes  in  monetary  policy  di- 
rected by  the  Congress  in  response  to  the 
latest  or  most  powerful  pressure  from 
special  interests  In  the  country  would 
soon  make  a  shambles  of  our  economy. 
Such  decisions  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  a  body  far  better  suited  to 
making  such  decisions  than  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  Congress  should 
undertake  the  day  to  day  management  of 
our  monetary  policies.  But,  it  Is  even 
worse  to  suggest,  as  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133  does,  that  the  Congress  is 
doing  this  when  in  fact  it  is  not.  This 
represents  the  ultimate  combination  of 
bad  judgment  and  legislative  deception— 
a  combination  that  neither  solves  a  prob- 
lem nor  encourages  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  Congress  or  its  members.  I  refuse  to 
support  such  a  measure,  even  if  its  ef- 
fect is  only  symbolic  in  nature. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  5,  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  Howard  University,  one 
of  the  most  prestigious  black  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  world,  has 
recently  commemorated  its  108th  anni- 
versary. On  March  3,  1975,  a  Charter  Day 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Hall 
of  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  here  in 
Washirgton,  to  celebrate  the  founding 
of  the  university. 

The  commemoration  was  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees, faculties,  students,  staff,  and  grad- 
uates of  all  classes  of  Howard  University. 
Mr.  Julian  R.  Dugas,  City  Administra- 
tor of  Washington,  D.C.,  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  1975  Charter  Day  din- 
ner committee. 

The  opening  invocation  was  given  by 
Dr.  Howard  Stone  Anderson,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Howard 
University.  Greetings  followed  by  Dr. 
Asa  T.  Spaulding,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Next  came  the  presentation 
of  the  recipients  of  alumni  awards  for 
distinguished  postgraduate  achieve- 
ment. 

I  submit  for  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  biographies  of  the 
alumni  achievement  awards  recipients 
as  they  were  published  in  the  program 
for  the  Charter  Day  dinner. 

Alumni  Achievement  Awabds 
fbederic  ei.i.is  davison 
(In  the  fields  of  Military  Science  and  Public 
Service) 
The  highest  ranking  graduate  of  Howard's 
ROTC  program.  Major  General  Frederic  Ellla 
Davison,  USA  (Ret.),  U  Internationally  rec- 
ognized   for    bis    extraordinary    leadership 
qualities  and  talents  In  military  operations. 
His  commitment  to  public  service  has  been 
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evidenced  through  his  outstanding  ability 
and  his  wide  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 

General  Dr'.  1-on.  !jorn  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  September  28,  1917,  received  the  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  In  Zoology  and  Cliemlstry  from 
Howard  University  in  1938  and  1940,  respec- 
tively. In  1946,  he  was  separated  from  the 
Army  and  enrolled  in  the  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine  for  one  year;  thereafter, 
he  returned  to  the  Army  as  company  com- 
mander at  Port  Dlx,  New  Jersey.  In  1963,  he 
received  the  M.A.  degr;e  in  International  Af- 
fairs from  George  Washington  University.  He 
was  honored  by  the  Howard  University 
Alunml  Federation  for  outstanding  public 
service  in  1973. 

Beginning  his  career  as  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1939,  he  became  the 
third  Black  ever  to  achieve  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  Armed  Services  and 
the  first  to  lead  an  Integrated  combat  in- 
fantry division.  Prior  to  his  assignment  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Military  District 
of  Washington  in  November,  1973,  he  had  ' 
completed  two  other  assignments  of  the 
same  level  in  Vietnam  and  in  Germany. 

JAMES    HENRT    MERIWETHEB    HENDERSON 

(In  the  fields  of  Biological  Science  and 
Research) 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  nalion'.s  leading 
ijiologlsts.  Dr.  James  H.  M.  Henderson  is  di- 
rector of  the  Carver  Research  Foundation 
at  Tuskjgee  Institute.  He  has  also  held  sev- 
eral other  positions  at  Tviskcgee  in  the  .span 
of  his  three  decades  of  service  to  that  insti- 
tution. Throughout  his  career,  he  ha-s  been  a 
Irequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals  .is 
a  result  of  his  extensive  research  in  plant 
physiology  and  biochemistry.  In  1964.  he  was 
cited  for  conspicuous  service  in  the  field  of 
biology  by  Howard's  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

An  active  member  of  niunevous  frofes- 
sional  organizations.  Dr.  Henderson  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  on  Undergradu- 
ate Education  in  the  Biological  Sciences  In 
1965  and  has  served  as  consultant  to  two 
panels  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Since  1973.  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  University  Research  Administrators 
and  is  past  clialrman  of  tlie  American  So- 
ciety of  Plant  Physiologi-sts — ^Southern  Sec- 
tion. 

After  earning  the  B.S.  degree  frcni  Howard 
University  in  1939,  he  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  where  he  was  awarded 
the  M.Ph.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  1940  and  1943, 
respectively.  He  did  further  study  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  from 
1948-50  and  at  ths  Oak  Ridge  Institute  for 
Nuclear  Studies  in  1951. 

Recently  appointed  as  co-chairman  of  the 
University's  Bequest  Committee.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson was  born  in  Falls  Church.  Virginia  on 
August  10,  1917. 

John  Henry  Powtti.,  Jr. 
(In  the  fields  of  Law  and  Legal  Service) 

Through  legal  expertise  and  an  extensive 
background  In  law,  Jchn  Henry  Powell,  Jr. 
has  assisted  the  progress  of  Civil  Rights  In 
this  country  for  more  than  a  decade.  He  was 
sworn  in  as  Chairman  of  tiie  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  on 
January  22,  1974.  making  him  the  fifth  chair- 
man of  that  Commission  shice  Its  Inception 
in  1965.  He  served  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  for  more  than  three 
years,  was  an  attorney  in  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  an 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York.  Following  an  association  with  the 
law  firm  of  Wachtel  and  Mlchaelson,  New 
York,  he  started  a  private  practice  in  Mineola, 
New  York.  He  worked  as  Spectal  Counsel  to 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
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ence.  During  this  same  period,  he  was  Special 
Counsel  to  Joseph  P.  Carllno,  then  Speaker 
cf  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 

Mr.  Powell,  born  in  Mineola.  New  York  on 
February  11,  1931,  received  the  B.A.  degree, 
magna  cum  laude,  from  Howard  University 
in  1953.  He  later  received  the  Juris  Doctor 
degree  from  Harvard  University  and  the 
Master  of  Laws  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Law. 

Alma  Woodsey  Thomas 
(In  the  fields  of  Art  and  Colorifics) 

When  Alma  Woodsey  Thomas  received  the 
B.S.  degree  from  Howard  University  in  1924, 
she  also  received  the  distinction  of  being  the 
flr.'st  graduate  of  Howard's  Department  of 
Art.  She  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1934,  and  studied  paint- 
ing at  American  University  from  1950  to  1960. 
She  is  perhaps  best  kno^vn  for  her  earth  and 
space  paintings  which  are  abstractions  com- 
posed of  mosaic  patterns  In  concentric  circles 
and  straight  lines  In  vibrant  colors.  Though 
inspired  entirely  by  nature,  she  says  she  Is 
aho  indebted'to  the  tradition  of  color  paint- 
ing made  famous  by  this  city. 

Miss  Thomas,  born  in  Columbus,  Georgia 
on  September  22,  1894,  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  as  a  small  child  and  has  lived 
here  ever  since.  She  taught  at  Shaw  Junior 
High  School  from  1924  untU  her  retirement 
in  1960.  Since  that  time  she  has  devoted  her 
energies  to  painting  and  has  been  repre- 
sented at  more  than  seventy  shows.  Including 
major  national  exhibitions  of  contemporary 
Black  arti^,ts.  Her  one-woman  exhibitions 
have  been  held  at  the  Franz  Bader  Gallery, 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  and  Flsk  and  Howard 
Universities. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CAPTIVE 
FISHERMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  5.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  year  seven  Ameri- 
can fishing  boats,  along  with  their  crews, 
were  held  captive  by  the  countiT  of 
Ecuador  for  refusing  to  recognize  that 
nation's  claim  to  a  200-mile  territorial 
zone  off  her  coast.  Only  now  are  they  be- 
ing released. 

It  has  been  a  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  Ecuador's,  and 
other  South  American  nations',  claim  to 
a  jurisdiction  200  miles  out  at  sea.  Yet  it 
has  been  tha  fisherman  who  has  borne 
the  burden  of  that  policy  by  being  ar- 
rested, having  his  catch  confiscated,  and 
being  held  against  his  will  in  foreign 
countries. 

James  E.  Larkins  is  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  who  was  recently  detained 
in  Ecuador  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Ford 
on  February  .2  of  tins  year  which  elo- 
quently expresses  his  feelings  during  his 
detention.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
insert  Mr.  Larkins'  letter  into  the 
Record: 

Salinas,  Ecuador, 

February  2,  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Inside  my  passport 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  effect  that  I  am 
a  citizen  and  a  subject  of  the  United  States. 
It  requests  that  no  one  unduly  detain  me 
or  interfere  with  my  freedom  as  such.  In  the 
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days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  Inference 
would  clearly  have  been  that  someone  who 
did  so  would  risk  Incurring  the  severe  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  very  confident  that 
my  fellow  citizens  would  be  upset  at  my  cur- 
rent situation  and  would  wish  to  rectify  It. 
It  is  my  government  that  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  about.  Is  this  passport  and  other 
documents  issued  me  merely  a  means  of 
keeping  track  of  my  movements  and  con- 
trclling  me? 

As  a  citizen  is  my  only  remaining  right 
to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  government  or 
face  prosecution  for  falling  to  do  so? 

Doesn't  my  government  recognize  its  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  towards  me? 

Does  the  government  completely  lack  the 
principles  .for  which  it  supposedly  stands? 

Is  our  foreign  policy  now  completely  dom- 
inated by  large  corporate  Interests  outsida 
the  control  of  the  citizenry  of  the  U.S.? 

Are  there  no  officials  In  Washington  capa- 
ble, competent,  and  courageous  enough  to 
comprehend  and  subsequently  discharge 
their  duties  to  their  fellow  citizens? 

Has  the  U.S.  Navy  now  gone  complet2ly 
from  the  days  of  John  Paul  Jones  to  the 
•■Pueblo"? 

As  a  student  I  was  taught  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Great 
While  Fleet,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  more  recent  history,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  bears  little,  if  any.  resemblence 
to  that  which  I  was  taught  to  believe  about 
my  government. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  until  the  officials 
in  Washington  under  your  direitlon  and 
guidance,  regain  the  spirit  and  attitudes  that 
mads  o;u'  nation  great;  situations  such  as 
I'm  now  In  will  continue  to  be  commonplace, 
and  not  just  here,  bvit  all  over. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  be  upset  or  resentful 
towards  the  people  and  the  government  of 
Ecuador.  If  I  were  in  their  position  I  wouldn't 
hesitate  either  to  step  on  a  toothless  tiger's 
tail. 

You  can  sit  in  Washington  and  discuss  this 
situation  until  hell  freezes  over.  The  facts 
will  remain  the  same  and  relatively  simple: 
to  date  seven  ships,  subject  to  U.S.  law  and 
protection,  while  operating  on  the  high  seas 
in  international  waters,  have  been  stopped, 
boarded,  seized,  and  taken  under  armed 
guard.  Are  you  or  aren't  you  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  this?  Am  I  going  to  be  given 
the  protection  due  me  as  a  U.S.  citizen  or  am 
I  going  to  be  subjected  to,  and  mired  down 
in.  the  usual  bureaucratic  rhetoric?  Are  you 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions my  nation  has  to  me  are  taken  care 
of  as  they  should  be?  Or  am  I  simply  going  to 
end  up  involved  In  a  great  diplomatic  white- 
wash, possibly  making  someone's  secret  list 
in  Washington,  the  result  being  that  111 
probably  have  my  income  tax  return  audited 
for  having  been  somewhat  critical. 

I  wonder  how  I'll  someday  explain  this 
situation  to  my  infant  daxighter  as  I  try 
to  teach  her  to  believe  in  her  country.  I 
wonder  if  she'll  ever  be  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, as  I  certainly  don't  myself.  I  hate  to 
admit  it,  but  I  find  myself  wondering  if  Id  be 
here  if  I  had  a  British,  Russian,  or  Chinesp 
passport.  I've  always  been  proud  to  be  a  U.S. 
citizen  but  right  now  I'm  not  too  proud  of 
my  government.  I  will  remain  a  loyal  citizen 
and  I  just  hope  that  It  doesn't  continue  to  be 
a  one-way  proposition.  My  sentiments  are 
entirely  my  own  and  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
hope  I  still  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  make  my  sentiments 
known  not  only  to  you  and  your  office  but  to 
others  as  well.  As  a  citizen  I  wish  you  good 
health  and  the  utmost  success  during  your 
term  of  office. 

ReppectfuUy, 

James  E.  Labkins. 

M/V  Neptune. 
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GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OP  RT.  REV.  MSGR. 
NICHOLAS  H.  WEGNER,  BOYS 
TOWN  DIRECTOR 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  4.  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollister)  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  ordina- 
tion to  Priesthood  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Nicholas  H.  Wegner. 

For  those  of  us  In  South  Dakota,  we 
know  Monsignor  Wegner  as  Father  Weg- 
ner, the  director  of  Father  Flanagan's 
Boys'  Home  at  Boys  Tovm,  Nebr. 

Father  Wegner  became  director  of 
Boys  Town  in  May  1948,  upon  the  death 
of  its  founder,  Msgr.  Edward  J.  Flanagan. 
He  served  as  director  for  25  years  until 
his  retiremen';  at  age  75  In  October  1973. 

On  March  7,  this  Friday,  Monsignor 
Wegner  will  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee 
of  his  ordination. 

As  tribute  Is  paid  for  his  great  contri- 
butions in  an  illustrious  50  years  of  serv- 
ice. I  would  like  to  particularly  refer  to 
his  role  in  providing  the  guidance  and 
coimsel  which  has  helped  so  many  boys 
become  outstanding  citizens.  I  can  thitik 
of  no  greater  service  than  that  of  help- 
ing a  youngster  along  the  rockly  road  of 
life,  teaching  him  how  to  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  and  how  to  recog- 
nize and  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  may  lie 
ahead. 

A  tremendous  debt  of  gi-atitude  is  owed 
Monsignor  Wegner  for  his  work  with 
youth  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
anniversary  of  ordination,  I  deem  It  an 
honor  to  join  in  the  salute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  biographical  sketch  about 
Monsignor  Wegner: 

The  Golten  Jubilee  op  Ft.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Nicholas  H.  Wegner 

Monsignor  Nicholas  H.  Wegner  became 
Director  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  at 


Boys  Town,  Nebraska  upon  the  death  of  its 
founder,  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Flanagan  In 
May,  1948.  Msgr.  Wegner — he  preferred  to  be 
known  as  Father  Wegner — r  -irved  Boys  Town 
for  25  years  until  his  retirement  at  age  76  In 
October,  1973.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Robert  P.  Hupp. 

Under  Father  Wegner 's  direction.  Boys 
Town  expanded  greatly,  not  only  in  Its  tradi- 
tional work  of  caring  for  disadvantaged  and 
homeless  boys,  but  in  extending  Its  service 
to  youth  nationally  and  Internationally. 

The  Boys  Town  Institute  for  Communica- 
tion Disorders  In  Children  was  created  In 
June,  1972.  Initially  financed  at  $30  mUllon 
from  the  Boys  Town  endowment  fund.  It  will 
be  headquartered  on  the  Boys  Town  campus 
and  wUl  Include  a  clinical,  diagnostic  and  re- 
habilitation center;  a  pre-school  language 
and  learning  center;  built  in  conjunction 
with  and  adjacent  to  the  Crelghton  Univer- 
sity's Crlss  Institute  for  Health  in  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  Just  a  few  miles  from  Boys  Town. 
It  will  care  for  physically  handicapped  bDys 
and  girls  and  wUl  be  receiving  its  first  pa- 
tient applications  in  1976. 

A  second  major  youth  service  project  un- 
dertaken during  Father  Wegner's  term  as 
director  of  Boys  Town  is  the  Boys  Town  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Youth  Development. 
Funded  at  $40  million  from  the  Boys  Town 
endowment  fund,  the  research  complex  is 
headquartered  at  Boys  Town  and  has  re- 
gional research  centers  at  Stanford  Univers- 
ity and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
The  Center  will  research  such  painfully  ur- 
gent youth  problems  as  rejection  of  parents, 
drug  addiction,  inability  or  unwlUi.ngness 
to  learn,  and  social  maladjustment. 

Recent  major  developments  on  the  Boys 
Town  campu3  include  a  new  grade  school, 
b'.illt  at  a  cost  of  $2  million,  and  acclaimed 
by  educators  nationwide  as  being  outstand- 
ing among  grade  schools  In  the  mr.tter  of 
architecture,  equipment,  and  teacher/stu- 
dent facilities.  By  unanimous  action  of  the 
Home's  Board  of  Directors,  the  school  was 
named  for  Father  Wegner. 

Tall,  well  over  six  feet,  lean  and  sturdy 
of  frame,  Father  Wegner's  flgura  was  a  famil- 
iar Eight  anywhere  on  Boys  Town's  beauti- 
fully-landscaped 1.700  acres,  or  in  its  more 
than  50  buildings.  He  was  born  July  6,  1898, 
at  Humphrey,  Nebr.,  one  of  12  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Wegner,  Nebraska 
pioneers.  He  attended  Humphrey  schools  and 
later  helped  finance  his  education  as  a 
pitcher  with  a  semi-pro  baseball  team.  HU 
skill  attracted  contract  olfers  from  two  ma- 


jor league  teams  but  he  chose  the  priest- 
hood. He  studied  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Teutopolls.  lU.;  St.  Paul  Temlnary,  St.  Paul, 
Ilinn.;  and  the  Gregorian  University  in 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  his  Doctorate  In 
Sacred  Theology  and  where  he  was  ordained 
March  7.  1925.  He  later  received  a  degree  in 
Canon  Law  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C. 

His  first  priestly  assignment  was  as  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Cecilia's  Cathedral  In 
Omaha,  September,  1925.  Less  than  four  years 
later  he  was  named  Assistant  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Omaha,  becoming  Chancellor 
on  July  1,  1939.  On  November  15,  1944,  he 
was  honored  as  a  Domestic  Prelate,  with  the 
title  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 

He  was  administrator  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Omaha  during  the  interim  between  the 
death  of  Archbishop  James  Hugh  Ryan  and 
the  Installation  of  Archbishop  Gerald  T. 
Bergan.  On  December  15,  1959,  he  was  named 
Protonotary  Apostolic  by  Pope  John  XXin. 
On  January  13,  1960,  he  was  named  Vicar 
Gereral  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Omaha. 

In  addition  to  his  concern  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  "his  boys" — symbolized  by  the 
Catholic  chapel  where  Father  Flanagan  lies 
bui-led,  and  a  Protestant  chapel  with  resi- 
dent chaplain — Father  Wegner  insisted  upon 
scholastic  excellence  ar.d  a  wide  variety  of 
extra-curricular  activities.  The  Boys  Town 
High  School  is  accredited  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Boys  Town  Choir  gives  concerts 
around  the  country.  There  is  a  varsity  team 
in  all  major  sports. 

Father  Wegner,  long  and  actively  identified 
with  the  Boy  Scouts,  had  been  honored  as 
a  25-year  veteran  of  scoutirg.  There  are 
seven  Boy  Scout  units  on  the  camous. 

Demonstrating  his  interest  in  "the  prob- 
lems of  youth  everywhere,  he  made  a  five- 
month  trip  through  the  Far  East  and  the 
Middle  East  on  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, counseling  on  youth  problems.  He 
aided  in  establishing  a  counterpart  of  Father 
Flanagan's  Boys'  Home  at  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
and  also  a  Boys  Town  in  the  PhillDpines. 

For  his  work  with  youth  and  service  to 
society  he  received  numerous  awards  and 
citations,  among  such  honors  being  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Crelghton  University. 

In  recognition  of  the  dedication  and  the 
25  years  Father  Wegner  served  the  youth  of 
this  country  as  well  as  thousands  of  boys 
who  called  Boys  Town  their  home,  the 
Alumni  of  Boys'  Town,  Nebraska  are  honor- 
ing Msgr.  Nicholas  H.  Wegner  on  March  7, 
1975  on  his  50th  Golden  Jubilee. 


SEIS! ATE— Thursday,  March  6,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Gary  W.  Hart, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs : 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence: 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life. — 
Proverbs  4:  23. 

O  Lord,  our  God.  keep  our  hearts  alive 
with  the  divine  spirit  that  our  heads  may 
work  better  for  the  Nation  and  Thy  com- 
ing kingdom.  Amen. 


Senate  from  tlie  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  6. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Eelng  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Gary  W. 
Hart,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


Wednesday,  March  5,  1975.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

THE  JOURNAL  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 

^^  Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask     nomination  of  an  exceUent  choice  to  be 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of     Secretary  of  Labor.  ~^ 

the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    ol        There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
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proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  T.  Dunlop,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AID  TO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  25,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  President  said  that  "an 
independent  Cambodia  cannot  survive" 
without  the  supplemental  aid  he  re- 
quested and  posed  the  question:  "Are  we 
to  deliberately  abandon  a  small  country 
In  the  midst  of  its  life  and  death 
struggle?"  The  day  before.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Philip  Habib  told  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  that 
only  if  the  aid  requested  was  provided 
ccn  "that  nation  survive."  Now  Secretary 
Habib  has  made  a  "summary  of  negoti- 
ating efforts  on  Cambodia"  available  to 
the  Congress  and  the  media.  The  State 
Department  claimed  yesterday  that  the 
August  1973  halt  of  U.S.  bombing  in 
Cambodia,  which  Congress  ordered — and 
I  did  not  vote  for  that  particular  pro- 
posal— cut  off  "extremely  promising"  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
Cambodian  conflict. 

This  is  extravagant  language,  sadly 
reminiscent  of  the  political  rhetoric  of 
another  era.  Cambodia's  survival  as  a 
nation  Is  not  involved  in  the  supple- 
mental request:  neither  Is  there  a  ques- 
tion of  the  survival  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  But  there  is,  admittedly,  a  pos- 
sibility that  Congress  denial  of  more 
military  aid  may  tend  to  expedite  nego- 
tiations between  the  Cambodians  them- 
selves. 

The  Interests  of  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia will  best  be  served  by  bringing  an 
end  to  the  killing,  not  by  providing  more 
bullets  and  guns  by  the  United  States, 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  by  pro- 
viding rice  and  medical  supplies. 

Cambodia  Is  not  ours  to  win  or  lose. 
Just  as  China  was  not  ours  to  win  or  lose. 
The  struggle  In  Indochina  is  not  a  foot- 
ball game,  with  the  United  States  as 
coach.  It  Is,  In  Cambodia,  a  war  among 
Cambodians  in  which  we  have  permitted 
ourselves,  unfortunately,  to  become  In- 
volved on  one  side.  If  there  is  <Hie  lesson 
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the  United  States  should  have  learned 
from  the  long,  bitter  years  in  Vietnam  it 
is  that  we  should  stay  out  of  civil  wars  of 
other  nations. 

Flngerpointing  at  home  will  only  foul 
public  discussion  of  legitimate  policy  is- 
sues relating  to  Indochina.  And  blames- 
manship  will  not  help  to  build  a  coop- 
erative working  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  on 
foreign  policy  matters.  The  question  is 
not  who  lost  Cambodia,  if  the  present 
government  falls,  but  who  got  us  Into 
Cambodia,  for  what  purpose  and  what 
its  cost  in  men,  money,  refugees,  and 
destruction  has  been. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

(The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Griffin 
at  this  point  appear  in  today's  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  member  of  my  staff, 
Daniel  Wall,  may  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  colloquy  this 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENTAL  SOVEREIGNTY  OR 
COMPULSORY  PUBLIC  SECTOR 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  In  a  letter 
to  L.  L.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
President   Franklin   Roosevelt   said: 

.  .  .  militant  tactics  have  no  place  in  the 
functions  of  any  organization  of  government 
employees.  ...  A  strike  of  public  employees 
manifests  nothing  less  than  an  Intent  on 
their  part  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment until  their  demands  are  satisfied. 
Such  action,  looking  toward  the  paralysis  of 
government  by  those  who  have  sworn  to 
support  It,  Is  unthinkable  and  intolerable. 

For  200  years  Americans  have  recog- 
nized and  fought  for  the  representative, 
ordered,  and  sovereign  government  that 
President  Roosevelt  stood  for  in  his 
statement.  Yet  forces  are  mounting 
which  threaten  this  Government  and  the 
elements  which  support  It.  I  refer  to  the 
drive  to  carry  compulsory  bargaining 
even  deeper  into  the  public  sector.  The 
battle  cry  has  reached  Capitol  Hill,  and 
as  all  of  us  in  Congress  know,  a  serious 
legislative  drive  will  soon  be  underway  to 
enact  compulsory  bargaining  laws — laws 
that  any  objective  analysis  will  show  to 
be  violently  incompatible  with  a  sover- 
eign, responsible  government. 

The  key  ingredients  we  will  doubtless 
see  In  forthcoming  public  sector  collec- 
tive bargaining  legislation  are: 

Firsti-Federal  iirix>sition  of  compul- 
sory public  sector  bargaining  on  all  gov- 
ernments— ^in  other  words,  the  law  would 


force  a  sovereign  government  to  negoti- 
ate as  an  equal  with  a  private  organiza- 
tion— In  this  case,  a  labor  union. 

Second.  Monopoly  bargaining  privi- 
leges— that  is.  Individual  public  em- 
ployees would  be  compelled  to  accept  un- 
wanted union  officials  as  their  "exclusive 
representatives"  in  dealing  with  their 
own  government  employer. 

Third.  Compulsory  membership  where 
all  public  employees.  Including  those  who 
do  not  want  the  alleged  "services"  of  the 
tmlon,  will  have  to  join  or  pay  money  to 
the  union — or  lose  their  right  to  work  for 
their  own  government. 

It  is  my  purpose  and  that  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful  look  today 
at  a  wide  range  of  legislative  prop<}sals 
covering  public  employees.  We  contend 
that  these  proposals,  if  enacted,  will  se- 
verely damage  the  public  interest.  Our 
quality  of  life  will  be  diminished  through 
the  wanton  disregard  of  the  individual 
rights  of  millions  of  Americans.  And,  the 
free  spirit  of  democracy  will  be  crushed 
by  those  who  seek  to  compromise  it. 

What  has  led  us  to  the  point  where  we 
can  actually  seriously  discuss  the  transfer 
of  any  of  the  sovereign  functions  and 
powers  of  government  to  a  private,  inde- 
pendent organization  not  subject  to  pub- 
lic control  and  rarely  subject  to  public 
scrutiny? 

The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  employment  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
public  employment  has  grown  faster 
than  any  other  sector  of  the  economy. 
There  are  now  some  14  million  govern- 
ment workers — three  million  Federal  em- 
ployees and  11  million  State,  county,  and 
municipal  employees — and  their  number 
Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Public 
employment  unions,  having  discovered 
that  government  unionism  holds  the 
most  lucrative  potential  of  all,  are  the 
fastest  growing  and  best  organized  labor 
imions  in  the  country.  From  1951  to  1972, 
government  work  forces  grew  by  151  per- 
cent, payrolls  by  596  percent,  union  mem- 
bership by  130  percent,  and  strikes  by 
public  employees  by  1,000  percent.  And. 
I  might  add  that  one  need  not  be  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  realize  the  cost  of 
these  strikes  to  the  taxpayer  both  in 
terms  of  higher  taxes  and  in  terms  of 
disruption  to  the  community. 

Therefore,  it  is  hardly  unexpected 
that  Americans  have  begun  to  take  a 
closer  look  and  active  interest  In  labor 
relations  of  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Governments.  And,  as  a  result,  several 
States  and  legislatures  have  passed  leg- 
islation governing  labor  relations  of  pub- 
lic employees.  What  have  we  reaped  from 
this  activity?  Where  has  It  left  us  and 
where  will  it  take  us? 

Legislators  have  usually  been  persuad- 
ed to  adopt  the  "orderly  process"  of 
collective  bargaining  from  the  private 
sector.  The  enactment  of  such  laws  are 
usually  justified  in  the  name  of  peace  and 
tranquility.  Union  supporters  assure  the 
public  employee /employer  conjugal  bliss 
and  reduced  "industrial  strife."  Yet  the 
facts  support  the  contrary. 

Virtually  every  "solution"  has  created 
more  unionization  problems  than  have 
been  solved.  Conflicts,  unrest  and  illegal 
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strikes  continue  to  mount.  Moreover,  the 
concessions  employees  are  not  able  to 
get  at  the  bargaining  table  they  fre- 
quently try  to  get  from  the  legislatures. 
The  solutions,  for  the  most  part,  often 
do  nothing  more  than  merely  add  to  the 
.^  power  and  privileges  of  union  organizers, 
The  prohibition  of  public  employees 
from  striking  is  based  on  a  sound  premise 
which  recognizes  their  unique  position 
and  potential  ability  to  paralyze  the  com- 
munity by  a  strike  action.  However,  the 
record  shows  that  officials  of  public  em- 
ployee unions  openly  flout  laws  which 
stand  as  obstacles  to  their  quest  to  take 
over  control  of  public  services — openly 
flout  them  rnd  then  brag  about  their 
illegal  actions.  Seldom  has  this  resulted 
in  any  sigriflcant  legal  penalty,  however, 
because  of  fear  on  the  part  of  public 
officials  that  strong  punishment  will  be 
met  with  even  more  intensive  retaliation. 
In  New  York  City  a  few  years  ago.  offi- 
cials of  public  employee  unions  convinc- 
ingly proved  that  they  can  put  a  major 
U.S.  metropolis  out  of  business  whenever 
they  choose  to  do  so.  What  happened  in 
New  York  City  has  also  happened  in  re- 
cent years  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Albuquerque  and  dozens  of  other  major 
cities. 

Further,  the  majority  of  economists 
recognize  the  power  of  labor  unions  to 
force  up  wages  and  costs  year  after  year 
without  corresponding  advances  in  pro- 
ductivity. This  monopoly  element,  as  we 
have  recently  seen  fir.st  hand,  is  a  prime 
cause  of  inflation. 

Moreover,  it  is  widespread  knowled^je 
that  many  cndidates  and  elected  offi- 
cials have  defended  on  contributions 
from  labor  organizations.  Many  newly 
elected  Mem.bers  of  Congress  are  in- 
debted to  organized  labor  for  their  finan- 
cial backing  that  helped  them  win  elec- 
tions. All  unions  including  public  em- 
ployee unirns  are  out  for  political  con- 
trol. Yet,  the  implications  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  public  sector 
are  far  more  threatening  than  for  other 
unions. 

And  of  course  there  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  whether  employees 
should  be  forced  to  relinquish  their  bar- 
gaining rights  to  unions  which  they  do 
not  want. 

Contrary  to  the  evidence,  a  wide  range 
of  proposals  will  be  presented  for  our 
consideration  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  compulsoi-y  collective  b.^irgaining  for 
government  employees  "safeguards  the 
public  interest  and  contributes  to  the 
etfective  conduct  of  public  business." 
Despite  the  profound  differences  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  there  are 
those  who  approve  extension  to  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  the  same  kind  of  compulsory 
collective  bargaining  legislation  which 
has  been  operative  in  the  private  sector 
for  some  40  years. 

When  the  Federal  Govenrment  sanc- 
tion was  given  to  exclusive  union  repre- 
sentation and  compulsory  unionism  in 
private  employmsnt  for  private  industry 
in  1935— through  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act— it  thereby  extended  to  a 
private  organization — a  union — the  pow- 
er of  government. 

But  several  public  employee  legislative 
proposals  would  go  far  beyond  NLRA. 
Bills  suggested  by  the  American  Federa- 


tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation would  force  a  wide  aggregation 
of  Union  power  and  special  privilege  on 
every  govemmsnt  unit  in  ^he  country 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Among  a  long  list  of  special  privileges 
these  proposals  would:  grant  monopoly 
status  to  a  union  without  seci-et  ballot 
elections,  authorize  strikes  of  public  em- 
ployees, permit  imion  officials  to  engage 
in  coercive  acts,  authorize  and  approve 
full  compulsory  union  membership  and 
oblisate  every  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion, town,  city,  county,  borough,  district, 
school  board,  boaid  of  regents,  public  or 
quasi-public  corporation  or  any  other  en- 
tity which  is  tax  supported  to  abide  by 
its  provisions  nnd  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
a  national  public  employment  relations 
commission. 

Today's  discussion  will  look  into  all 
aspects  of  these  various  legislative  pro- 
posals as  well  as  the  development  of  a 
now  spoils  system  through  public  em- 
ployee political  action,  the  rights  of  State 
and  municipal  governments  and  their 
employees,  compulsory  arbitration  and 
the  role  of  individual  freedom  in  an  or- 
derly society. 

This  discussion  will  aLso  define  i\\2  dis- 
tinctions between  the  public  sector  and 
the  I'rivate  sector.  The  rublic  and  the 
}^riv.  te  sectors  are  as  different  as  night 
anci  dav.  And.  a  fundimcntal  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  private  sector  models 
are  being  applied  to  the  public  sector 
where  they  are  not  aprronrinte.  By  defi- 
nition collective  bargaining  suggests  a 
nr.rity  of  powers  which  is  essential  to  the 
b?,r;jaining  process.  In  th'^  pubhc  sector 
this  jiarity  is  nonexistmi.  Management 
in  the  private  sector  is  granted  a  greater 
degree  of  economic  l°veragr>  than  its 
comiterpart  in  the  public  sector.  Because 
of  market  restramts.  it  is  po.s.slble  for  an 
employee  of  private  industry  to  negotiate 
liimself  out  of  a  job.  However,  because 
government  suoplies  essential  services 
for  the  public,  it  i.-;  not  possible  for  him 
to  "lock  out"  the  emplajees  or  f-'o  out  of 
business. 

The  mo.st  fundamental  question  we 
will  address  in  this  dialosr  is  whether 
government  sovereignty  can  survive  in 
the  wake  of  compulsory  public -sector 
bargaining.  Noted  law  professor  Dr.  Syl- 
vester Petro  states : 

There  is  an  absolute  and  ineraci liable  in- 
compatibility between  government  sovereign- 
ty and  compulsory  public-sector  bargain- 
in;^,  an  incompatibility  which  must  neces- 
sarily weaken  If  not  ultimately  destroy  ef- 
fective governing  power  and  the  integrity  of 
government  vis  a  vis  the  general  citizenry, 
since  the  necessary  consequence  of  according 
public-employee  unions  exclusive  bargaining 
status  is  to  encourage  among  government 
employees  a  tendency  to  repose  their  loyal- 
ties primarily  in  the  units  which  they  have 
besn  induced  to  believe  ;ire  their  protago- 
nists. 

Obviously,  what  we  need  askevl  and 
answered  is  whether  the  government — 
by  its  nature,  a  monopoly  and  the  pro- 
tector of  all  citizens'  rights  and  liberties, 
has  the  authority  legally  or  morally,  to 
transfer  any  of  its  functions  to  a  private, 
independent  organization.  When  public 
officials  acting  under  authority  granted 
to  them  by  other  public  officials,  give  un- 
ion organizers  the  right  to  say  who  will 


perform  public  service  and  how  those 
services  will  be  performed,  do  we  not 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  authority 
of  government  has  been  divested  from 
the  public? 

Unwelcome  as  it  may  be  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  unrealistic  as  it  may  seem  in 
others,  the  proper  labor  relations  policy 
for  any  government  might  well  be  one 
which  rejects  collective  bargaining  in 
evei-y  form. 

Last  September,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina held  constitutional  a  State  law 
which  declared  contracts  between  gov- 
ernment and  unions  in  that  State  to  be 
void.  In  its  decision  the  Court  said: 

...  to  the  extent  that  public  employees 
s^ain  power  through  recognition  and  collec- 
tive bargaining,  other  Interest  groups  with 
a  ri?ht  to  a  voice  In  the  rurtnlng  of  the 
government  may  be  left  out  of  vital  political 
decisions.  Thus,  the  granting  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  public  employees  in- 
volves Important  matters  fundamental  to 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  The  set- 
tini;  of  goals  and  making  policy  decisions 
are  rights  inuring  to  each  citizen.  All  citi- 
zens have  the  rl?ht  to  associate  in  groups  to 
advocate  their  special  Interests  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  something  entirely  dilTerent 
to  grant  any  one  interest  &roup  .special  status 
nnd  access  to  the  decision-making  process. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  discussion  today 
will  generate  a  serious  national  dialog 
about  compulsory  public-sector  bargaui- 
ing  laws  and  governmental  sovereignty.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  validity  of  legislation 
that  sanctions  compulsory  unionism.  I. 
for  one,  intend  to  introduce  legi'^lat'.on 
to  protect  this  country  against  universal 
adoption  of  compulsory  public  sector  bar- 
gaining laws,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  voluntary  unionism,  or  the 
ri.Kht  of  individual  public  employees  to 
organize  and  join  unions  if  they  so  desire. 
But  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  right  of 
free  people  to  decide  whether  they  wish 
to  do  that  or  not.  I  am  also  a  great  be- 
li?ver  in  the  right  of  the  States  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  have  compulsory 
luiiunism  or  not. 

I  am  not  proposing  or  intending  to 
propose  national  right-to-work  laws. 
There  are  only  14  States  that  do  so,  and 
that  is  their  right,  to  make  su:h  decisions 
on  their  own.  They  should  not  be  man- 
dated by  the  Senate  or  by  Congress  in 
efforts  to  impose  their  will  on  all  the 
local  governments  of  this  country.  As  a 
former  mayor,  I  could  not  tolerate  that 
intrusion  into  my  ability  as  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  a  city  to  make 
such  decisions,  and  be  held  accountable 
to  the  citizens  of  my  city  for  those  deci- 
sions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  15  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Elizabeth  Yee  be  accorded  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor  during  the  remainder 
of  the  discussion  on  this  .subject. 

Th3  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  here  today  will  address  the 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  impose  upon  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  a  system  of 
compulsory  public  sector  collective  bar- 
gaining. More  broadly,  we  will  be  con- 
sidering whether  It  is  In  fact  In  the 
public  Interest  and  is  sound  public  policy 
for  any  government  to  be  compelled  to 
recognize  and  bargain  with  unions. 

I  believe  that  In  consideration  of  this 
Issue,  we  must  pay  careful  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  effect  that  such  a 
system  of  compulsory  bargaining  would 
have  on  the  sovereignty  of  government. 
In  this  area,  I  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider what  sovereignty  consists  of, 
whether  It  can  exist  where  government 
Is  forced  to  submit  Itself  and  its  decision- 
making processes  to  the  negotiating 
table.  I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  It  will  be  crystal  clear 
that  governmental  sovereignty  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  that  It  is  so  dia- 
metriceilly  opposed  to  any  system  of  com- 
pulsory public  sector  collective  bargain- 
ing that  it  would  not  only  be  a  grave 
error  for  us  to  legislate  such  a  system 
for  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, but  an  equally  grave  error  for 
this  body  to  approve  any  system  where- 
by the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  bargain  with 
unions  representing  Its  employees. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  position  reflects  on 
my  part  or  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
any  antiworker  sentiment  whatsoever. 
We  are  faced  with  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion of  public  policy,  and  I  believe  the 
interest  of  the  entire  public,  including  all 
the  employees  of  Government  at  all 
levels  In  America,  Is  best  served  by  sys- 
tems of  redress  of  grievances  and  terms 
of  employment  under  which  elected  rep- 
resentatives hold  and  retain  complete 
and  ultimate  control  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  Employees  of  Government, 
like  all  employees,  have  the  right  of  as- 
sociation In  unions  to  present  their  posi- 
tion on  these  matters.  However,  because 
of  the  uniquely  different  character  of 
Government  employment,  It  Is  clear  that 
collective  bargaining  Is  a  system  com- 
pletely inappropriate  to  detei-mlning  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  emplojanenL 

However,  the  question  is  sovereignty 
and  the  different  nature  of  government 
which  makes  compulsory  collective  bar- 
gaining completely  out  of  the  question. 

First  of  all.  Government  Is  a  monopoly. 
There  Is  not.  and  there  cannot  be,  any 
competition  with  Government  In  Its  ac- 
tivities. There  are  those  who  will  argue 
that  Government  Is  engaged  In  many  ac- 
tivities in  direct  competition  with  the 
private  sector.  However,  rather  than  be- 
ing an  argument  against  the  concept  of 
monopoly  in  Government,  this  should  be 
considered  an  argiunent  against  these 
activities  of  Government,  and  we  should 
reserve  that  discussion  for  another  day. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  will  seriously  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  a  governmental 
monopoly  on  national  defense,  law  en- 
forcement. Judicial  proceedings,  taxation, 
the  coinage  of  money,  or  a  long  list  of 
functions  which  belong  entirely  to  the 


people  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives. 

Second,  in  Government,  as  opposed  to 
the  private  sector,  there  Is  no  profit  mo- 
tive. I  regard  the  profit  motive  as  one 
of  the  single  most  Important  forces  In 
giving  America  Its  tremendous  produc- 
tive capacity.  It  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  system  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise, a  system  which  has  produced  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  more  goods 
and  services  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  economic  system,  but  we  must  sub- 
mit that  the  profit  motive  Is  absent  from 
considerations  of  Government  employer- 
employee  relations.  In  short.  If  we  or  any 
other  body  of  elected  officials  pay  our 
employees  less  money,  not  1  cent  of  that 
money  goes  Into  oiu-  pockets.  Our  com- 
mission, as  Is  that  of  every  other  elected 
public  body,  is  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  the  people  In  the  best  and 
most  efficient  manner  possible.  To  pro- 
vide those  services,  we  must  employ  peo- 
ple, and  the  better  people  we  employ,  the 
better  service  we  can  provide.  Thus  it  Is 
in  our  Interest  and  in  the  public  interest 
to  employ  and  keep  In  our  employment 
the  very  best  employees.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  must  keep  ever  mindful  that  the 
total  compensation  of  oiu*  employees  and 
their  working  conditiom  must  be  com- 
parable with  those  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  and  most 
crucial  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate employment.  That  is  the  very  nature 
of  Government  Itself.  The  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  private  sector  Is 
free  contract.  That  is,  every  action  that 
takes  place  between  free  individuals  In  a 
free  society  is  done  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. This  Is  true  In  employment,  in 
purchase.  In  all  of  our  obligations.  How- 
ever, the  ruling  principle  of  action  In 
Government  is  force.  Government  Is 
government  only  because  it  and  it  alone 
has  the  power  to  rule  by  compulsion. 
This  is  the  way  it  must  be  because  only 
through  compulsion  can  Government 
Insure  the  ordered,  peaceful  society  upon 
which  all  other  segments  of  society  de- 
pend for  their  existence. 

This  Ls  the  crux  of  the  question,  can 
any  government  exist  as  government 
once  it  has  lost  its  sovereignty?  Further- 
more, can  any  government  retain 
sovereignty  when  It  must  submit  im- 
portant decisions  of  public  policy  to  col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations  with 
unions? 

The  answere  to  these  questions  are 
simple  and  clear,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  unions  and  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

A  collective-bargaining  relationshln — 
any  and  every  collective  bargainhig  re- 
lationship— depends  on  establishing  an 
adversary  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Unions,  In  order 
to  win  and  hold  the  loyalty  of  their 
members,  must  demand  more  than  the 
employer  is  willing  to  offer.  If  a  imlon 
were  to  accept  only  what  the  employer 
offered,  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
for  its  members  and  soon  it  would  have 
no  members.  So  unions  by  virtue  of  their 
very  nature  and  to  preserve  their  ex- 
istence, must  make  demands.  The  only 
instrument  that  unions  have  at  their  dis- 


posal to  support  their  demands  Is  the 
withdrawal  of  the  services  of  their  mem- 
bers—the strike.  The  strike  is,  even  when 
it  is  peaceful,  the  use  of  force.  It  can- 
not be  defined  or  construed  any  other 
way.  No  government  can  call  Itself 
sovereign  if  It  permits  the  use  of  force 
to  enforce  demands  against  It.  We  can 
see  from  this  that  there  can  be  no  true 
collective  bargaining  without  strikes  and 
there  can  be  no  true  government  with 
strikes. 

This  Is  the  essential  question  we  must 
face.  Are  we  to  have  sovereign  govern- 
ment, or  are  we  to  have  public  sector 
collective  bargaining?  We  cannot  have 
both.  I  am  confident  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  peorle  will  agree 
with  this  position. 

For  us,  my  colleagues,  the  question  Is 
equally  simple.  We  must  decide  whether 
we  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  are  going  to  continue  to  run  our 
Government,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
tiu-n  it  over  to  a  relative  handful  of  pro- 
fessional union  organizers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  resist  any 
attempts  to  institute  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory public  sector  collective  bargain- 
ing at  any  level  of  Government.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  future  of 
our  system  of  government  depends  on  it 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previoxis  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

rNIONIZATIOM  OF  FEDEEAL,  STATE.  COUNTY,  AND 
MUNICIPAL    EMPOLYEES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah;  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  served 
with  distinction  as  Governor,  and  who 
has  great  knowledge  in  the  field  which 
he  is  discussing,  and  who  h's  worked  with 
the  employees  both  at  the  State  and  the 
local  levels.  I  am  very  pleased  to  follow 
him  in  discussing  this  subject,  so  impor- 
tant to  all  the  people  of  America,  and 
my  colleague  from  Utah,  the  former 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  that  great  city 
th~.t  stands  as  a  symbol  of  good  govern- 
ment In  this  coimtry  of  ours,  and  who 
performed  admirably  as  Its  mayor,  and 
who  Is  now  a  U.S.  Senator.  We  are  proud 
that  we  have  him  with  us,  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  municipalities  that 
has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  to  us, 
having  had  recent  experience  In  these 
particular  fields,  because  we  are  in  a 
period  of  changing  times,  some  better 
smd  some  otherwise.  However,  we  know 
that  there  are  different  issues  that  face 
our  mimlclpalltles  today  than,  perhaps, 
when  some  of  us  served  In  our  particular 
States  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  is  now  con- 
fronted by  demands  from  union  spokes- 
men to  sanction  the  forced  unionization 
of  the  14 ','2  million  individuals  employed 
by  the  States,  local  Jurisdictions,  and  the 
Federal  Government.  These  Incredible 
demands  were  dramatized  last  Novem- 
ber 6  by  the  first  meeting  of  the  APL- 
CIO's  new  Public  Employees  Department. 
That  meeting  was  featured  by  an  address 
by  the  labor  federaUon's  president, 
George  Meany,  who  said: 
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Certainly,  It's  against  the  law  to  strike  the 
civU  service,  but  It's  AFL-CIO  policy  to  Ig- 
nore those  laws. 

Now.  Just  imagine  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled  by  the 
irresponsibility  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  Meany  advised  our  14^2  million 
civil  servants  to  "quit  working  for  the 
guy  who's  kicking  you  around."  Is  that 
not  a  fine  way  to  address  these  people? 

Tou  stop  the  Job.  You  shut  It  down.  Tou 
take  the  consequences,  and  you  fight.  And  If 
the  guy  happens  to  be  the  mayor  of  a  city 
or  the  governor  of  a  state.  It  doesn't  make 
a  damn  bit  of  difference. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote,  that  par- 
ticular quote.  I  think  that  is  a  shameful 
quote. 

It  was  reassuring  to  note  that  Mr. 
Meany  was  censured  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  That  news- 
paper is  influential.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  it,  but  it  observed  in  its  edition  of 
November  10: 

The  accent  Mr.  Meany  chose  to  put  on 
militant  action  to  bring  Governors  and 
Mayors  to  heel — with  or  without  a  law- 
raised  new  doubts  that  the  general  welfare 
would  benefit  from  a  Federal  mandate  to 
strengthen  civil  service  unions. 

On  November  11  the  New  York  Daily 
News  editorialized  as  follows: 

The  94th  Congress  must  screw  up  its 
courage  and  take  a  firm  stand  against  such 
reckless  labor  adventuring.  Government 
workers  are  entitled  to  representation  and 
bargaining.  But  strikes  against  the  public 
should  be  taboo — period.  And  that  goes  also 
for  compulsory  union  membership.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  these  callous,  Indefensible 
threats  to  the  health,  safety  and  economy 
of  the  nation.  Nor  should  civil  service  workers 
be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  unions  to  hold 
Jobs  won  on  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  illustrates 
exactly  what  we  are  discussing  today. 

These  people  are  proud  public  serv- 
ants. They  want  to  hold  their  jobs  on 
the  basis  of  their  merit,  their  work,  they 
want  to  go  forward,  they  want  to  earn 
a  right  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  today  public  employees 
In  34  of  the  50  States  are  shielded  from 
compulsory  unionism  by  constitutional 
provisions,  laws  and  executive  orders. 

Those  States  are  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas.  California.  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pemisylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota. 
Texa.s.  Utah,  Vermont.  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  these 
States  have  afforded  their  friends  and 
neighbors  that  work  for  their  govern- 
ments this  protection  that  is  so  vital  to 
their  State  and  the  future  of  their  par- 
ticular communities,  and  certainly  vital 
to  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Obviously,  the  safeguards  now  en- 
jo.\ed  by  civil  servants  in  those  States 
would  be  eUminated  by  a  new  Federal  law 
authorizing  the  forced  unionization  of 
citizens  employed  by  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  erection  of  barriers 
against  Involuntary  union  membership 
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in  the  public  sector  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  In  March 
1970,  that  distingtilshed  bipartisan  body 
published  its  recommendations  dealing 
with  employer-employee  relations  in  the 
public  sector. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  advantageous  for  us 
to  recall  that  this  Commission  was 
created  by  the  Congress  in  1959.  Its  mem- 
bers represent  the  general  public  and  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  Commission  overseees  the  operation 
of  our  federal  system  with  its  division  of 
powers,  and  it  submits  carefully  studied 
recommendations  relating  to  improve- 
ment of  the  system. 

In  their  1970  report  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  declared: 

While  recognition  of  the  right  to  mem- 
bership is  fundamental,  of  equal  importance 
is  the  principle  that  no  public  employee 
should  be  required  or  coerced  into  Joining 
an  organization  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment .  .  .  the  right  to  refrain  is  Just  as  basic 
and  precious  as  the  right  to  Join,  and  the 
Commission  supports  this  position. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  State  legis- 
lation should  not  Include  language  that  gives 
employees  the  option  of  not  Joining  an  em- 
ployee organization.  They  point  out  that  the 
States  should  not  mandate  the  "choice"  pro- 
vL«ion  since  it  would  preclude  employer  and 
employee  representatives  from  negotiating 
union  and  closed  shop  agreements.  The  pref- 
erable approach,  according  to  this  argument, 
is  for  the  State  laws  to  remain  silent  on  this 
matter,  thereby  providing  a  greater  degree 
of  flexibility  for  public  agencies  and  em- 
ployee organizations  to  arrive  at  agreements 
tailored  to  fit  their  own  special  circum- 
stances. 

The  Commission  believes  these  contentions 
Ignore  the  fact  that  In  the  public  service 
the  right  to  Join  an  employee  organization 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  right  not  to 
Join.  When  the  right  to  Join  becomes  a  duty, 
obviously  freedom  of  choice  becomes  merely 
a  catchword. 

The  union  shop  and  the  closed  shop  may 
or  may  not  be  appropriate  for  various  crafts 
and  trade  portions  of  private  Industry.  But 
given  the  size  of  many  governmental  Juris- 
dictions and  agencies,  the  diversity  of  em- 
ployee skills,  and  the  Intense  competition 
between  and  among  public  employee  orga- 
nizations, this  arrangement  is  wholly  un- 
suitable in  the  public  service. 

A  similar  view  of  impropriety  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice was  expressed  13  years  ago  by  then- 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg.  He 
spoke  out  in  defense  of  prohibition 
against  the  union  shop  and  the  closed 
shop  in  Executive  Order  10988,  Issued 
by  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  authorize  collective  bargaining  in  the 
Federal  sei-vice. 

Addressing  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
Secretary  Goldberg  said : 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
union  shop  and  closed  shop  are  Inappro- 
priate to  the  Federal  government.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  there  is  a  larger  responsibility 
for  enllghtment  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment union.  In  your  own  organization  you 
have  to  win  acceptance  by  your  own  conduct, 
your  own  action,  your  own  wisdom,  your  own 
responsibility,  and  your  own  achieve- 
ments ...  so  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  into  your  organization  people  who 
come  in  because  they  want  to  come  in  and 


who  will  participate,  therefore,  In  the  full 
activity  of  your  organization. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  was  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  addressing  this  Govern- 
ment employees'  organization,  so  this 
is  not  a  partisan  issue,  this  is  an  Issue 
of  righteousness,  this  is  an  Issue  of 
freedom. 

Significantly,  the  ban  on  forced  union- 
Ism  in  the  Federal  service  has  been 
maintained  by  President  Kemiedy's 
three  successors.  A  similar  prohibition 
was  incorporated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  permit  ourselves  to 
be  stampeded  on  the  issue  of  authorizing 
involuntary  unionism  in  the  public  sec- 
tor, exposing  14 '/a  million  pubUc  em- 
ployees to  union  coercion,  then  the 
American  people  will  recognize  clearly 
that  the  Congress  merits  their  contempt 
Mr.  President,  we  should  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  American  people.  We  should 
take  the  actions  by  the  people  that  are 
close  to  the  scene  of  activity,  to  under- 
stand what  Is  happening.  They  are  the 
ones  that  have  made  the  decisions  as  to 
what  to  be  done  in  their  particular 
States,  particular  localities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  irresponsible  for  us  to  take  an 
action  that  is  contrary  to  their  best  in- 
terest. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  imder  the 
special  order  be  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
amplify  my  previous  remarks  with  some 
specific  examples  of  the  effect  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress  that  are  not  nearly 
as  severe  as  the  matter  we  are  condemn- 
ing today,  that  being  mandatory  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  binding  arbitration, 
,  and  the  effect  these  laws  have  had  on  the 
cities  and  States  of  this  country.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  imposition  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  upon  municipal  and 
State  and  county  governments  of  this 
country  last  year,  despite  the  position  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities  Board  of 
Directors  representing  15.000  cities  across 
this  country,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Governors'  Conference  took  a  similar  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  the  Congress  of 
the   United   States  Imposing  the   Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  it  on  local  government,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  testified  opposed  to  it — 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  and 
I,  he  being  a  Democrat,  I  being  a  Re- 
publican—despite the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  Board  of  Direc- 
tors representing  15,000  cities,  both  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  came  back  and  testified  be- 
fore House  and  Senate  committees  in 
opposition,  so  that  a  very  imited  bipar- 
tisan, nonpartisan  effort  opposed  this, 
nevertheless  it  was  imposed  upon  the 
cities  of  this  country  at  a  tremendous 
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cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I 
use  my  own  city  as  an  example. 

It  will  require  us  to  pay  time  and  a 
half  to  firemen  for  sleeping.  Thore  will 
be  no  additional  firemen,  no  better  qual- 
ity of  fire  service,  and  just  in  my  rela- 
tively small  city  a  cost  of  $3  million  a 
year  to  the  local  taxpayers  for  nothing. 
There  is  an  additional  half  million  dol- 
lars because  of  rules  that  are  involved 
with  telling  us  how  to  run  our  personnel 
management  system. 

I  will  put  In  a  specific  example  here. 
Most  people  know  that  in  Salt  Lake  City 
you  have  very  distinct  seasons.  You  have 
hard  winters  and  warm  summero.  So  our 
park  department  employees  would  work 
a  lot  of  overtime  on  the  parks  and  golf 
courses  during  the  summer  and  build  up 
overtime.  I  might  add  this  was  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  They  enjoyed  taking  that 
compensatory  time  off  In  the  middle  of 
the  winter  when  they  were  not  needed. 
They  would  take  5  or  6  weeks  off  at  a 
time  and  enjoy  the  long  periods.  The 
snow  removal  crews  would  do  the  op- 
posite and  would  take  the  time  off  dur- 
ing the  summer.  So  it  enabled  us  to  bal- 
ance our  work  force.  The  employees 
loved  it.  As  I  said,  It  was  voluntary  and 
85  percent  of  the  employees  chose  to 
work  in  that  manner.  It  saved  the  tax- 
payers some  money. 

Now,  because  Congress,  due  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tions, has  decided  to  ignore  all  of  the 
mayors  and  Governors  of  this  country, 
because  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  as 
much  political  power,  they  changed 
those  rules  and  said  that  you  cannot 
grant  compensatory  time  off  unless  you 
grant  it  during  the  week  in  which  the 
overtime  was  incurred,  or  the  following 
week,  or  you  have  to  pay  it  in  cash  at 
time  and  a  half. 

That  is  an  imposition  of  another  half 
million  dollars  of  cost  on  Salt  Lake  City 
government. 

Congress  in  their  great  wisdom  passed 
revenue  sharing.  Salt  Lake  City  received 
$4  million  in  revenue  sharing.  Because 
of  the  imposition  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Congress  has  taken  $3.5 
million  of  it  away.  But  more  importantly, 
it  has  taken  away  the  right  of  an  elected 
mayor  and  a  city  council  to  make  deci- 
sions In  their  own  community,  in  their 
own  sovereign  community,  and.  be  held 
accountable  to  the  voters  of  that  com- 
munity for  their  actions.  So  the  Congress 
giveth  and  they  taketh  away.  We  have  a 
net  of  a  half  million  dollars  left. 

Well,  we  were  ignored.  We  were  not 
listened  to  by  the  Congress.  A  small 
gro'ip  of  labor  leaders  obviously  had 
more  effect  on  the  outcome  of  this  im- 
position of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
than  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
cities  In  this  country.  So  we  decided  to 
take  it  to  court.  We  did,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived an  injuction,  a  restraining  order, 
from  the  Imposition  of  this  law.  We  are 
going  to  find  out  whether  the  Congi-ess 
of  the  United  States  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
locally  elected  offlcials  of  this  country. 

The  Governors  Conference  is  support- 
ing the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  In  this  effort. 
I  wish  to  add  that  I  hope  the  American 


people  will  wake  up  to  what  Is  being 
done,  to  demonstrate  the  arrogance  of 
some  people  in  the  labor  movement  to 
impose  their  will,  despite  the  feelings  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  meet- 
ing held  this  week  with  the  Congres- 
sional Cities  Conference  Workshop  on 
Collective  Bargaining  held  March  3, 
1975,  2  pjn.  to  4:30  p.m.,  at  the  Inter- 
national Ballroom  East,  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  refer  to  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  me  from  Commissioner  Jennings 
Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

This  concerns  the  Congressional  Work- 
shop on  Collective  Bargaining  held  dur- 
ing the  League  of  Cities  Conference  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel. 

Pr2sent  were :  Robert  T^aFortune,  may- 
or, Tulsa,  presiding;  Robert  Moss,  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor;  and  George  P.  Sape, 
Associate  Counsel,  Ssnate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  representing 
Donald  Elisburg. 

I  want  the  arrogance  of  this  statement 
to  be  carefully  noted  in  the  Record: 

In  the  introductory  remarks,  both  Mr. 
Moss  and  Mr.  Sape  advl:ied  those  present 
that  regardless  of  what  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  was  on  the  suit  br:)ught  by  the 
Leagxie  of  Cities  contesting  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  the  employment  prac- 
tises of  the  cities  and  counties  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  their  opinion  that  Congress  would 
move  ahead  to  impose  such  regulations  on 
the  cities  and  counties. 

After  questions  by  those  present,  Mr.  Moss 
and  Mr.  Sape  stated  Congress  could  very 
well  make  collective  bargaining  and  the  right 
to  strike  a  condltipn  of  getthig  a  federal 
grant. 

That  is  really  something,  when  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  are 
telling  mayors  of  this  country  that  even 
if  we  win  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declaring  the  very 
act  of  the  Congress  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, that  Congress  will  go  ahead  and 
stuff  it  down  our  throats  anyway. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Sape  were  extremely 
arrogant  and  in  essence  said  that  we 
could  do  nothing  to  stop  It  and  had  just 
as  well  sit  back,  relax,  and  enjoy  It. 

I  submit  that  it  is  time  the  American 
people  awakened  to  what  is  being  Im- 
posed upon  them.  If  they  want  to  have 
Government  close  to  the  people.  If  they 
want  their  local  mayor  and  city  council, 
county  commis^sioners.  Governors,  nnd 
legislators  able  to  be  anything  but  local 
stooges  for  the  Federal  Government,  then 
we  cannot  tolerate  further  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Goverrment 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  local  and 
State  government.  We  cannot  tolerate  a 
bill  that  imposes  mandatory  collective 
bargaining  and  binding  arbitration  on 
the  cities  and  counties  of  this  country. 

We  need  to  work  to  repeal  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  Interferes  with  the  sovereign  right 
of  a  mayor  or  a  Governor  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  own  city  or  State. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consistently  supported  efforts  to  require 
private  sector  unions  to  conduct  a  secret 
ballot  vote  among  their  msmb:rs  before 
calling  a  strike.  I  hiva  also  supported 
efforts  to  require  that  each  new  offer 
from  management  be  votad  on  by  the 
memb2rship.  I  beheve  that  these  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  instill  the  greatest 
amount  of  democracy  into  union  affairs. 
Under  this  system,  a  strike  could  not  be 
called  unless  a  majority  of  members  de- 
sired it,  and  union  leaders  would  not 
be  allowed  to  reject  management  offers 
without  first  consulting  th:  member- 
ship. This  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
placing  control  of  their  ovm  affairs  back 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers  instead  of  a 
f  i?w  union  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  public  sector  we 
are  faced  with  increasing  union  demands 
for  a  federally  mandated  system  of 
compulsory  collective  bargaining.  A  ma- 
jor concern  has  to  be  tho  question  of 
strikes. 

The  midesirability  of  public  sector 
strikes  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  obvi- 
ous to  all  of  us.  One  needs  only  to  look 
at  the  havoc  wrought  by  these  strikes — 
such  as  those  in  San  Francisco  rnd  Bal- 
timore— to  realize  thzlr  danger. 

In  Baltimore — pwlic?,  prison  guards, 
and  sanitation  workers  on  strike  at  the 
same  time.  The  result:  Garbage  piled  in 
th?  streets;  individuals  attempting  to 
take  their  own  garbage  to  the  dumps 
hara.s£ed  and  physically  threatened  by 
strikers,  in  one  instance  fired  upon — an 
uprising  of  Inmates  at  th?  city  prison 
subdued  only  with  the  assistance  of  non- 
rebellious  inmates — looting  and  arson 
erupt  within  hours  after  the  police  walk 
off  the  job.  resulting  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  property  damage  and  at  least  one 
death.  And  the  national  president  ol  the 
union  threatens  Governor  Mandel  that 
Baltimore  City  would  bum  to  the  ground 
unless  their  demands  were  met. 

In  San  Francisco — the  city  crippled  by 
a  massive  strike  of  its  employees.  Public 
transportation  shut  down — schools  ex- 
periencing 25  percent  attrndan-'e  and  on 
a  half-day  schedule — San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  operating  on  an  emer- 
gency-only basis,  all  but  150  critically  111 
patients  moved  to  other  locations — over 
100  million  gallons  of  raw  sev.a're  a  day 
being  pumped  into  the  bay.  After  the 
settlement,  a  local  labor  leader  tells  the 
strikers : 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the  way  yoxi 
mounted  your  picket  lines — the  way  you  kept 
this  city  In  turmoil  untU  our  demands  were 
met. 

One  would  think  that  something  real- 
ly terrific  had  been  accomplished,  with- 
out ever  giving  a  thought  to  the  havoc 
and  the  pain  and  suffering  that  resulted 
from  this  illegal  strike. 

The  scene  has  been  repeated  arcass 
the  country:  a  firemen's  strike  in  Albu- 
querque that  resulted  in  residents  at- 
tempting to  put  out  fires  with  garden 
hoses;  a  prolonged  teacher  strike  In  Wis- 
consin that  led  to  deep  divisions  and  out- 
breaks of  violence  within  the  community; 
a  recent  bus  strike  In  Washington  that, 
as  reported  in  the  Washington  Post,  most 
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adverse'iy  affected  low-income  individ- 
uals that  relied  on  the  buses  to  get  jobs 
far  from  their  homes;  a  recent  case  in 
New  York  City  where  the  leadership  of 
the  firefighters  imion  called  a  strilce 
after  the  memberstup  had  voted  against 
it 

As  a  rule,  have  we  been  able  to  prevent 
these  work  stoppages?  Experience  shows 
that  we  have  not.  Learned  opinion  holds 
that  under  a  system  of  compulsory  public 
sector  collective  bargaining  these  strikes 
are.  in  fact,  unavoidable. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  labor  relations 
have  reached  this  conclusion.  Theodore 
H.  Khoel,  the  well-known  arbitrator,  has 
said  that  "collective  bargaining  and 
strikes  are  like  Siamese  twins."  Robert 
Hillman,  former  labor  commissioner  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  conference  on 
public  sector  labor  relations  held  this 
past  December  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land said,  "coll3ctive  bargaining  means 
strikes."  He  further  characterized  as 
"hypocritical"  those  who  believe  strikes 
can  be  prevented  through  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  obligates  govern- 
ment to  bargain  with  unions. 

Labor  leaders  have  echoed  this  and, 
as  their  actions  demonstrate,  have  shown 
a  total  lack  of  regard  for  the  law  and 
sotiety  by  engaging  in  illegal  strikes. 
George  Meany,  speaking  at  the  founding 
convention  of  the  APL-CIO's  new  Public 
Employee  Department,  said: 

K  you  Just  quit  working  for  the  guy  who's 
kicking  you  around.  And  If  that  guy  h^pens 
to  be  the  mayor  of  the  city  or  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  It  doesn't  make  a  damn  bit  of 
difference. 

Actual  experience  with  public  sector 
collective  bargaining  further  verifies 
this.  The  State  of  Michigan,  for  exam- 
ple, enactec'  public  sector  bargaining 
legislation  in  1965.  In  the  7  years  prior 
to  this,  they  had  experienced  one  strike. 
In  the  3  years  that  immediately  followed, 
there  were  103  illegal  strikes.  In  fact,  a 
statistical  compilation  of  all  States 
shows  an  average  of  1.92  strikes  per 
State  per  year  before  the  enactment  of 
compulsory  collective-bargaining  legisla- 
tion and  6.58  strikes  per  State  per  year 
thereafter. 

Let  me  repeat  those  figures :  The  aver- 
age statistical  compilation  of  all  States 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
was  1.92,  and  after  the  enactment  of 
compulsory  collective-bargaining  legisla- 
tion, that  figure  rose  to  6.58  per  State 
per  year  thereafter. 

Legislated  strike  bans  have  proven  in- 
effectual, as  have  penalties  for  illegal 
strikes.  The  vast  majority  of  public 
sector  strikes  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  illegal.  The  penalties  against  both  the 
imion  and  the  individuals  striking  have 
rarely  been  enforced,  even  in  those 
States  where  the  law  has  been  written 
so  as  to  make  these  penalties  automatic 
and  mandatory.  Prime  among  the  rea- 
sons for  this  has  been  the  tendency  to 
include  in  the  "negotiated"  settlement 
of  a  strike  a  clause  granting  amnesty  to 
the  strikers  and  their  union. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  collective  bar- 
gaining and  strikes  are  inseparable.  Pub- 
lic sector  unions  are  going  to  strike  when 
and  where  they  feel  like  it. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  to  give  up 
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the  fight  altogether  and  legalize  public 
sector  strikes,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
unions.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  un- 
dertook such  a  course  of  action  in  1971, 
and  in  1972  had  the  dubious  honor  of 
leading  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  pub- 
lic sector  strikes. 

The  point  being  conveniently  Ignored 
by  the  proponents  of  compulsory  public 
sector  collective  bargaining  is  that  pub- 
lic sector  collective  bargaining  is  the  rea- 
son for  public  sector  strikes.  This  fact  is 
Inescapable.  A  union  must  satisfy  Its 
membership.  To  do  this,  that  union  must 
m^ke  demands.  This  establishes  the  ad- 
versary relationship  that  unions  thrive 
on.  To  maintain  this  adversary  relation- 
ship and  insure  the  success  of  their  de- 
mands, the  imion  must  show  a  willing- 
ness to  strike,  for  the  strike  is  then: 
equalizer.  The  establishment  of  a  will- 
ingness to  strike  necessitates  actually 
going  on  strike  when  the  situation  de- 
mands it. 

We.  as  legislTtors,  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  our  constituents  to  see  that  public 
safety  is  maintained  and  that  Govern- 
ment  services  continue  iminterrupted.  To 
fulfill  this  responsibility,  we  must  oppose 
the  injection  of  compulsory  public  sec- 
tor collective  bargaining  into  our  society. 

SUMMARY 

Faced  with  increasing  union  demands 
for  compulsory  public  sector  collective 
bargaining,  a  major  concern  has  to  be 
the  question  of  public  sector  strikes. 

The  undesirability  of  public  sector 
strikes  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. 

We  have  been  unable  to  prevent  them. 
Experts  on  labor  relations  and  union 
leaders  have  declared  them  unavoidable. 
Actual  experience  has  echoed  this.  Strike 
bans  and  penalties  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  reason  for  public  sector  strikes  is 
public  sector  collective  bargaining.  The 
rational  course  is  to  oppose  compulsory 
public  sector  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Utah. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  had  firsthand  ex- 
perience in  the  managing  of  a  great  city. 
He  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  He  is  a  man  who  has  experi- 
enced firsthand  what  some  of  the  laws 
that  are  passed  by  Congress  can  do  to  a 
city  in  America.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
right  of  people  to  join  unions.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  every  interested  American  must 
be  th-t  unions  have  moved  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  welfare  of  workers  for- 
ward in  a  very  marked  fashion  in  this 
country  in  the  last  100  years. 

I  think  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  and  others 
here  today  who  have  talked  on  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  listened  to  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  They  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  other  body, 
and  before  we  pass  legislation  that  guar- 
antees public  employees  the  right  to 
strike,  we  had  better  see  what  we  are 
doing.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  act 
responsibly  in  this  area  and  not  take  a 
step  that,  some  say,  would  be  a  step  for- 
ward, but,  in  fact,  would  be  a  very  sad, 
step  backward  for  America. 

This  is  a  great  coimtry.  The  rights  of 


individuals  are  protected  here  as  they  are 
nowhere  ehe  on  Earth. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurb)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  of  ap- 
pearance between  Mr.  Buckley  and  my- 
self be  reversed  and  that  he  be  recognized 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address,  in  my 
remarks,  one  aspect  of  this  discussion, 
namely,  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  any  authority  or  any  right 
to  intervene  in  what  is  basically  the  busi- 
ness of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  disturbing  to 
read  predictions  in  the  newspapers  that 
this  Congress  will  soon  enact  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  "a  new  Federal  law  granting 
collective  bargaining  rights"  to  the  more 
than  11  million  employees  of  the  Na- 
tions States,  counties,  cities  and  towns. 

During  the  current  session  numerous 
bills  have  been  introduced  here  for  the 
purpose  of  mandating  collective  bargain- 
ing at  all  levels  of  government.  Such 
legislation  was  submitted  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress and  to  several  of  its  predecessors. 

But  somehow,  we  are  seeing  steam 
generated  behind  them. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  has 
been  the  subject  of  public  hearings  con- 
ducted by  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  in  my 
view,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  with  respect  to 
their  own  employees. 

If  a  given  State  bargains,  or  refuses 
to  bargain,  with  its  own  civil  servants, 
that  is  the  State's  business  and  not  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government. 

If  a  given  State  grants  monopoly  bar- 
gainirig  privileges  to  labor  unions  com- 
prised of  its  own  employees,  or  withholds 
such  privileges,  that  is  the  State's  busi- 
ness and  not  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  a  given  State  either  prohibits  or 
sanctions  the  mandatory  imionization  of 
State  workers  who  do  not  want  to  be 
represented  by  labor  unions,  that  also 
is  the  State's  business  and  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government.  * 

If  a  given  State  decides  to  permit  em- 
ployees of  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions to  engage  In  strikes,  that,  too, 
is  the  State's  business  and  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government. 

Several  proposals  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  would  compel  all  of  the  50 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  to 
recognize  and  bargain  with  unions  pur- 
porting to  represent  their  employees. 
These  proposals  would  also  extend  mo- 
nopoly bargaining  privileges  to  recog- 
nized unions.  They  would  legalize  the 
practice  of  requiring  workers  on  public 
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payrolls  to  pay  dues  or  fees  to  labor 
iinlons  as  a  condition  of  emplo3anent. 
And  the  measures  to  which  I  refer  would 
put  the  Federal  Government's  stamp-of- 
approval  on  strikes  by  State,  county,  and 
municipal  employees — including  public 
schoolteachers. 

The  very  fact  that  serious  considera- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  accorded— in  fact,  is 
being  accorded — these  proposals  illus- 
trates how  far  we  have  strayed  from  the 
principles  which  guided  the  Nation's 
Founding  Fathers. 

The  men  who  established  our  form  of 
govenmient  sought  to  diffuse  sovereign 
power.  George  Washington  said: 

Government  is  like  fire,  a  dangerous  ser- 
vant and  a  fearful  master. 

Students  of  our  country's  history  well 
remember  that  ratification  by  the  States 
.  of  our  Constitution  was  assured  only  by 
adoption  of  the  first  10  amendments  to 
that  document.  Throughout  our  national 
life  those  amendments  have  been  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  and 
have  been  deemed  to  be  that  body  with- 
in the  Constitution  that  protects  the  citi- 
zens and  protects  the  States  from  the 
kind  of  domination  out  of  a  centralized 
government  that  ultimately  represents  a 
threat  to  all  our  liberties. 

The  10th  amendment  explicitly  de- 
clares: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  President,  do  I  find  in 
the  Constitution  anything  that  remotely 
suggests  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  the  authority  to  dictate  the 
way  in  which  the  individual  sovereign 
States  would  conduct  their  own  relation- 
ships with  their  own  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Imposition  by  the 
Congress  of  a  collective  bargaining  strait- 
jacket  on  the  States  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions would  be  an  indefensible  violation 
of  the  authority  resei-ved  to  the  States  by 
the  10th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

It  would  extend  sUU  further  the  al- 
ready dangerous  concentration  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  would 
continue  the  transformation  of  our  once- 
sovereign  States  into  the  status  of  mere 
administrative  units  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  policy.  This  is  precisely 
the  result  that  the  Constitution  was  de- 
signed to  prevent,  a  concentration, 
namely,  of  power  that  would  ultimately 
threaten  the  freedoms  of  our  people. 
Such  a  law  would  supersede  and  over- 
ride constitutional  provisions  and  stat- 
utes adopted  by  a  majoritir  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  Within  recent  years  many 
States  have  enacted  comprehensive  col- 
lective bargaining  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
public  sector  employees. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  our  form  of 
government  Is  that  it  encourages  the  use 
of  the  States  as  laboratories  in  which 
varied  ideas  and  theories  can  be  tested 
without  committing  the  entire  Nation  to 
a  certain  policy  or  course  of  action.  The 
collective  bargaining  process  is  now  be- 
ing tested  in  the  public  sectore  of  many 
of  our  States,  and  even  If  it  had  the 
constitutional  authority  to  impose  Its 
will.  Congress  ought  not  to  try  to  Inter- 


fere. It  would,  in  fact,  be  well  advised 
to  permit  that  testing  to  continue. 

To  date  no  less  than  34  States  have 
chosen  to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism 
In  their  public  sectors.  By  what  author- 
ity wiU  we,  as  Federal  legislators,  tell  the 
States  they  may  not  prohibit  the  forced 
unionization  of  public  employees  over 
whom  they  exercise  jurisdiction? 

In  1959  the  Congress  created  the  Ad- 
visoi-y  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  monitor  the  operation  of  the 
American  federal  system  and  also  for- 
mulate recommendations  pertinent  to 
the  system's  improvement.  The  Com- 
mission periodically  chooses  specific 
intergovernmental  issues  for  study  and 
invites  review  and  comment  by  spokes- 
men for  all  affected  levels  of  government, 
representatives  of  interested  groups,  and 
technical  experts.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission then  debate  the  selected  issue 
and  formulate  its  policy  position  on  the 
Issue. 

In  1970  the  Commission  published  its 
findings  and  recommendations  after 
conducting  a  1-year  study  of  employer- 
employee  relations  in  the  public  sector. 
In  unmistakable  language,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  expressed  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to: 

Any  Federal  effort  to  mandate  a  coUectlve 
bargaining,  meet  and  confer,  or  any  other 
labor-relations  system  for  the  employees  of 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  or  for  any  sector 
thereof.  Little  would  bo  left  of  the  Federal 
piluclple  of  divided  powers  were  such  legis- 
lation enacted.  No  Interpretation  of  the  com- 
merce power,  of  the  State  as  proprietor,  or  of 
the  "general  welfare"  clause  can.  In  our  opin- 
ion, serve  as  a  legitimate  constitutional  basis 
for  this  kind  of  drastic  Infringement  upon 
the  basic  authority  of  the  States  and  locali- 
ties as  governments  In  a  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  germane  to  observe 
that  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  not  yet  obligated  by  law  to  engage  In 
bargaining  with  their  employees.  Under 
the  prevailing  circumstances.  Imposition 
by  the  Congress  of  such  an  obligation  on 
the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions would  be  anomalous— not  to  say 
gratuitous. 

The  failure  or  refusal  of  the  Congress 
to  apply  a  labor  relations  law  to  Its  own 
agencies  and  departments  and  their  em- 
ployees was  not  overlooked  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergoverrunental 
Relations.  Its  report  concluded: 

In  the  absence  of  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  unwillingness  or  Inability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  refrain  from  preemptive  ac- 
tion. Such  evidence  clearly  is  lacking  at 
present.  States  and  localities  have  developed 
and  are  developing  their  own  response  to  the 
challenge  of  employee  militancy,  especially 
teacher  mUltancy.  Given  the  nature  of  this 
challenge,  experimentation  and  flexibility  are 
needed,  not  a  standardized,  Federal,  pre- 
emptive approach  . . . 

The  Federal  Government  clearly  has  an  In- 
terest In  the  development  of  stable  and 
equitable  labor-management  relations  at  the 
other  levels.  This  Interest  can  be  best  served, 
however,  by  avoiding  actions  that  would  ex- 
acerbate these  relations  and  by  focusing  on 
ways  and  means  of  directly  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  strong,  innovative  person- 
nel systems. 

The  Commission,  whose  members  rep- 
resent the  public  and  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Federal,  State  and 


local  Kovernments,  is  a  respected  and 
permanent  bipartisan  body.  Among  its 
members  who  fashioned  the  1970  report 
on  employer-employee  relations  in  the 
public  sector  were  Senator  Muskie  of 
Maine,  former  Senator  Elrvin  of  North 
Carolina,  the  late  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt 
of  South  Dakota,  Congressman  Ullman 
of  Oregon.  Congressman  Fountain  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  former  Con- 
gresswoman  from  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence P.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. We  are  bound  by  our  oaths 
to  reject  all  legislation  designed  to  com- 
pel the  States  and  localities  to  bargain 
with  labor  imlons  purporting  to  repre- 
sent their  employees. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  only 
2  weeks  ago,  at  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Management  and  Fiscal  Affairs  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  which  I  shall 
read  in  its  entirety.  It  is  headed  "Public 
Employee  Relations,"  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  United  States  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  which  would  provide  to  State  and 
local  government  employees  the  right  to 
organize  and  coUectlvely  bargain.  This  leg- 
islation would  substantially  replace  Indi- 
vidual state  laws  and  porcedures  which  now 
regulate  these  activities  with  a  uniform  fed- 
eral law. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference 
opposes  federal  Intervention  in  this  area.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  Nation's  Governors  that 
matters  relating  to  the  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments  are  within  the  sole 
Jurisdiction  of  these  units  and  are  not  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  federal  legislation. 

The  National  Governors'  Conference,  In 
adopting  this  statement,  takes  no  rosltion  on 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  for 
public  employees  but  states  Its  Arm  commit- 
ment to  the  view  that  this  Is  an  area  which 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  has  become 
unfashionable  In  this  body  to  suggest 
that  there  are  any  constitutional  limita- 
tions remahiing  to  Federal  action.  The 
courts  Imve  cooperated  in  a  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  commerce  clause,  so  that 
it  bears  no  conceivable  relationship  to 
what  our  founders  intended,  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  said  about  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clause.  And  although  each 
one  of  us  is  sworn  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution, I  believe  we  ought  to  remind 
ourselves  once  In  a  while  as  to  what  is 
In  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  expressing  my  commendation 
to  those  who  have  already  spoken, 
particularly  to  the  freshman  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  former  mayor 
of  the  great  city  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  for  his  comments,  and  also 
to  commend  the  additional  comments  by 
the  Senators  from  Arizona.  Wyoming, 
and  New  York,  who  have  Just  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  our  dis- 
cussion here  today  brings  to  mind  an 
enduring  observation  by  the  17th  cen- 
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tury  philosopher,  Baruch  Spinoza,  on 
the  role  of  government  in  a  free  society: 
.  .  .  The  object  of  government  Is  not  to 
change  men  from  ratlonkl  beings  Into  beeists 
or  puppets,  but  to  enable  them  to  develop 
their  minds  and  bodies  In  security,  and  to 
employ  their  reason  unshackled  ...  In  fact, 
the  true  aim  of  government  Is  liberty. 

This  philosophy  quickly  found  its  way 
into  our  own  national  law  and  discourse. 

It  is  not  a  long  step  from  Spinoza's 
ideal  government  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  wrote: 

.  .  .  That  all  men  ore  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness— That  to  secure  these  Rights.  Gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  just  Powers  from  the  Consent  of  the 
Governed. 

Our  society,  our  Constitution,  and 
supposedly  every  law  and  statute  enacted 
by  Congress  in  the  past  200  years  is  built 
on  this  concept  of  government  and  the 
governed. 

Yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  have  wandered  far 
astray  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  law; 
and,  if  we  are  careless  in  our  actions  to 
come,  we  might  not  only  jeopardize  the 
freedoms  we  are  supposed  to  protect,  we 
might  even  jeopardize  the  Government 
itself. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  union  pro- 
fessionals are  trying  to  build  a  case  for 
Federal  legislation  affecting  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  public  sector — in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  every  State, 
county  and  borough  across  the  country. 

They  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  sell 
these  proposals  to  us  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty and  worker  rights. 

They  will  discuss  the  right  to  join  a 
imion — and  it  must  be  noted  here  that 
that  is  a  right  already  protected  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution — and  various  other 
claimed  rights,  such  as  the  "right"  of 
Government  employees  to  strike  against 
their  Government. 

But  they  will  ignore  other  rights, 
rights  which  may  not  seem  too  impor- 
tant to  them,  but  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other affect  all  of  us.  While  it  is  true  that 
each  person  has  a  different  focus  and 
perspective  on  his  own  and  the  Nation's 
needs,  there  are  some  insights  common 
to  all.  Everyone  will  agree  that  the  pro- 
tection of  his  freedom  is  basic  to  all  other 
propositions.  Most  people  see  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  their  own  freedom  is 
to  insist  on  the  protection  of  freedom  for 
others. 

For  many,  the  most  precious  freedom 
of  those  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
is  that  of  religion.  They  insist  that  with- 
out it  any  adherence  to  freedom  in  other 
forms  is  folly.  Representatives  of  several 
religious  groups  have  come  to  me  ex- 
plaining that  compulsory  unionism 
would  force  them  to  violate  their  reli- 
gious convictions.  Because  of  this  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  1970  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  providing  that: 

No  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  a  rell- 
gloua  sect  or  division  thereof,  the  established 
and  traditional  tenets  or  teachings  of  which 
oppoM  a  requirement  that  a  member  of  such 
sect  or  division  join  or  flQanclally  support 
any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment.  If  such   Individual  pays  to  the 


Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum  equal 
to  the  initiation  fees  and  periodic  dues  uni- 
formly required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
and  retaining  membership  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization which  Is  representative  of  the  em- 
ployee unless  said  Individual  and  said  labor 
organization  mutually  agree  upon  some 
other  condition  of  employment. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce  and 
Civil  Service.  Although  the  section  to 
which  it  was  amended  was  ultimately 
removed  fx-om  the  bill  for  very  different 
reasons.  Congress  made  it  clear  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  undermine  religious  be- 
liefs. It  seems  to  me  that  those  people 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  ought  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  this  fight  to  prevent  an  in- 
cursion by  the  state  into  what  is  for 
some  a  religious  matter.  This  will  give 
those  people  a  chance  to  show  that  what 
they  really  believe  in  is  a  separation  of 
church  and  state — not  a  separation  of 
church  and  people. 

It  is  important  to  stress  here  again 
that  government,  by  definition,  is  unique. 
It  is  a  uniquely  privileged  and  powerful 
monopoly,  whose  very  existence  is  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

As  the  distinguished  scholar  Russell 
Kirk  wrote  last  year  in  Education 
magazine : 

By  its  nature,  government  Is  a  monopoly. 
In  any  community  nowadays,  ordinarily, 
there  exists  but  one  police  force,  one  fire  de- 
partment, one  department  of  sanitation,  one 
post  office  system  .  .  .  one  apparatus  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  and  the  disbursing  of 
public  funds. 

If  the  people  employed  in  such  a  monopoly 
are  subject  to  the  will  of  officers  in  a  union, 
m  some  emergency  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment might  be  defied  successfuUy  by  the 
men  who  dominate  the  union. 

Then  he  warned,  even  the  most  essen- 
tial public  services,  including  the  ordi- 
nary enforcement  of  law  and  keeping  of 
the  peace — 

Would  depend  upon  the  mood  and  the  am- 
bitions of  the  people  controlling  the  union. 

The  real  government  might  be  the  union 
itself. 

Harsh  words,  but  not  unrealistic  If  we 
fall  into  the  trap  of  granting  to  public 
sector  imion  officials  monopoly  control  of 
the  public  sector  workforce  through  the 
concession  of  monopoly  representation 
privileges  and  compulsory  union  shop 
taxing  powers,  coupled  with  the  right  to 
strike  in  those  unions. 

If  we  grant  them  monopoly  status,  we 
have,  as  Dr.  Kirk  has  eloquently  pointed 
out,  in  effect,  created  a  system  of  dual 
governments — one  legitimate,  appointed 
by  the  authority  of  the  people,  and  the 
other  a  de  facto  government,  accoimt- 
able  to  no  one  except  possibly  the  politi- 
cal system  it  feeds  on. 

The  citizen  taxpayer,  subject  to  abuse 
by  both  governments,  could  exercise 
some  control  over  the  one.  but  would  be 
virtually  powerless  to  control  the 
monopoly  of  the  other. 

As  union  oCQclals  gain  a  bigger  and 
mightier  foothold,  and  are  able  to  exer- 
cise more  control  over  the  selected  gov- 
ernment, we  could  be  faced  with  the 
actual  day-to-day  operation  of  vital  gov- 
ernment services  at  the  whim  of  a 
union  bureaucracy. 

Government  is  unique.  Its  function  Is 


to  serve  the  ca;ise  of  liberty.  We  caimot 
have  liberty  and  compulsory  monopoly 
unions  in  control  of  the  public  service 
workforce,  coupled  with  the  right  to 
strike.  The  measure  of  any  proposition 
must  be  its  impact  upon  a  free  people. 
It  would  be  ironic  if  we  were  to  move 
into  the  bicentennial  period  by  inaugu- 
rating a  program  so  alien  to  all  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  foueht  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  will  be  allowed 
to  yield  2  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  dlstingiilshed 
friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  might  inform  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  quorum  call  was 
taken  from  his  time  of  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- ' 
ator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  and  others  In  calling  attention  to 
the  Senate  the  problems  Involved  In  these 
efforts  for  unionization  of  Government 
employees  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

Within  the  last  day  or  two,  there  was 
an  account  that  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  concerning  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  believe  In  the  right  of  people  to  join 
the  union,  I  do  not  think  that  should  be 
Interfered  with.  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
principle  of  compulsory  unionism  either 
by  coercion  or  by  a  matter  of  law. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are 
certain  essential  services  of  Government 
which  by  their  very  nature  call  for  re- 
straint. 

So,  whatever  might  be  our  attitude 
toward  strikes  Involving  nongovernmen- 
tal activities,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It 
is  not  according  to  sound  public  policy 
that  these  Government  unions  should  be 
allowed  to  strike. 

We  will  be  faced  with  this  problem  in 
reference  to  the  postal  service  before 
long  and  I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we 
look  at  all  of  the  problems  Involved  and 
not  permit  this  to  further  deteriorate  a 
very  poorly  administered  and  run  postal 
service. 

In  saying  that.  I  want  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight,  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
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just  coimtless  honest  and  dedicated 
postal  workers.  Yet  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  Our  Postal  Service 
continues  to  deteriorate. 

I  want  to  again  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  taking 
the  lead  in  promoting  thought  on  this 
important  subject. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

NORTH  CAROLINA'S  SOLUTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  heard  it  from  our  colleagues — about 
the  threat  to  the  basic  political  institu- 
tions of  the  counti-y  posed  by  the  com- 
pulsory public-sector  bargaining  pro- 
posals being  offered  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

We  have  discussed  here  today,  in  par- 
ticular what  compulsory  public  sector 
bargaining  on  all  levels  of  Goverrunent 
by  Federal  legislators  would  mean. 

These  proposals  would  compel  through 
Federal  action  individual  public  employ- 
ees to  acc3pt  an  unwanted  union'as  their 
"exclusive  representative"  in  dealing 
with  their  own  government,  and  most 
likely — as  a  consequence  of  compulsory 
monopoly  representation — would  cause 
workers  to  pay  tribute  to  union  officials 
in  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 

Antistrike  provisions  and  <he  myriad 
other  technical  details  union  officials  pro- 
pose really  only  obscure  these  basic  prob- 
lems— each  of  which  threatens  both  in- 
dividual and  government  sovereignty. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  very  few 
among  us,  I  think  who  would  argue  with 
these  other  points  made  here  today: 

That  strikes  against  the  government 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  a  free  society. 

That  government  must — by  defini- 
tion— be  responsive  to  and  fully  account- 
able to  the  people  at  all  times. 

That  the  only  true  function  of  gov- 
ernment Is  the  rreserv?tIon  of  liberty. 

And  that  pubic  sector  employees  are 
Indeed  different  from  their  counterparts 
in  industry,  both  in  terms  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  enjoy  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  noncompetitive  employ- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  a  viable  solution 
without  passing  Federal  laws.  We  can 
preserve  government  sovereignty  and  in- 
dividual freedom  in  the  public  sector 
without  being  unrealistic,  and  certainly 
without  being  "unfair"  to  public  em- 
ployees. 

In  fret.  In  my  State  of  North  Carolina 
we  have  devised  and  implemented  a  vi- 
able solution  at  the  State  level.  All  pub- 
lic-sector collective  bargaining  Is  pro- 
hibited In  the  St3te  of  North  Carolina. 

We  recognize  that  all  public  employ- 
ees— and  all  Americans — are  rrotected  in 
their  right  to  join  Twful  employee  asso- 
ciations by  the  first  amendment. 

We  have  rejected,  however,  the  notion 
that  governments  should  be  duty  bound 
to  recognize  and  bargain  with  these  asso- 
ciations. Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  one  thing  which  gives  growth  and 
strength  and  pressuring  power  to  a  union 
is  to  recognize  that  union,  tre9t  with  It 
and  enter  into  exclusive  agreements  with 
it.  Each  such  agreement  Is  a  prelude  to 
successive     negotiations,     accommoda- 


tions, and  agreements  until  the  union 
grows  to  become  uncontrolled  and  un- 
controllable. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Statutes,  section  95-98 
reads  as  follows: 

Contracts  between  \mlt8  of  government 
and  labor  unions,  trade  unions  or  labor  orga- 
nizations concerning  public  employees  de- 
clared to  be  Illegal. — Any  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, between  the  governing  authority  of  any 
city,  town,  county,  or  other  municipality,  or 
between  any  agency,  unit,  or  instrumen- 
tality thereof,  or  between  any  agency,  instru- 
mentality, or  institution  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  any  labor  union,  trade 
union,  or  labor  organization,  as  bargaining 
agent  for  any  public  employees  of  such  city, 
town,  county  or  other  municipality,  or 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  government,  is 
hereby  declared  illegal,  unlawful,  veld  and 
of  no  effect. 

Mr.  President,  this  North  Cai'olina 
statute  is  a  good  law.  It  has  successfully 
restrained  the  growth  of  public  sector 
imion  power  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  it  has 
not  led  to  continuous  stniggles  with 
public  employee  disputes  and  conflict. 
And  the  statute  has  withstood  challenges 
in  the  courts. 

In  a  Septembar  1974  decision  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina  held  constitutional  this 
North  Carolina  law  which  declares  In- 
valid any  contracts  between  a  sovereign 
&;j\ei-nment  end  a  union  in  that  State. 

The  court  said,  that — 

To  the  extent  that  public  employees  pain 
power  through  recognition  and  collective  bar- 
gaining, other  Interest  groups  with  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  running  of  the  government 
may  be  left  out  of  vital  political  decisions. 
Thus,  the  granting  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  to  public  employees  involves  Im- 
portant matters  fundamental  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  The  setting  of 
goals  and  making  policy  decisions  are  rights 
inuring  to  each  citizen  All  citizens  have  the 
right  to  associate  in  groups  to  advocate  their 
special  Interests  to  the  government.  It  Is 
something  entirely  different  to  grant  any  one 
Interest  group  special  status  and  access  to 
the  decision-making  process. 

Simply  put,  the  court  m?de  a  very 
affirmative  statement  of  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  and  groups  of  citizens  to  have 
equal  access  to  their  own  Government. 

While  the  North  Carolina  law  puts  a 
statutory  prohibition  on  recognition  and 
contract-making,  it  does  not  preclude 
representatives  of  employee  associations 
from  petitioning  their  government  over 
conditions  In  the  workplace.  What  it  does 
preclude  is  government  granting  monop- 
oly status  to  a  particular  union,  trading 
away  its  own  sovereignty,  and  depriving 
individual  workers  of  their  precious  lib- 
erty to  deal  with  their  own  goverrunent. 

A  strict  nonrecognition  policy,  such  as 
exists  in  North  Carolina,  would  prevent 
any  compromise  of  necessaiy  government 
sovereignty. 

Second,  as  the  coiu-t  found  last  Sep- 
tember, it  would  keep  the  chaimels  of 
redress  open  to  all  employees — not  just 
to  a  monopoly  bargaining  organization. 

Third,  it  would  allow  government  ad- 
ministrators to  create  and  conduct  re- 
sponsible, humane,  and  effective  public 
employee  personnel  policies — a  responsi- 
bility which,  when  subject  to  adversai-y 


collective  bargaining.  Is  less  imaginative, 
and  less  progressive. 

The  attention  of  government  admin- 
istrators would  thereby  be  focused — as  it 
should  be — on  dealing  effectively  with 
the  employees  and  their  interests,  rather 
than  dealing  with  the  imion  and  its 
interests. 

Among  the  most  important  considera- 
tions, however,  is  the  fact  that  nonrec- 
ognition would  prevent  the  abuses  of 
human  liberty  which  has  been  created  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act's  "ex- 
clusive recognition"  and  compulsory 
unionism  policies. 

The  North  Carolina  experience  seenxs 
to  be  a  good  place  to  start.  It  shows  that 
the  States  can  handle  the  problem  on 
th3ir  own  without  Federal  Intervention.  I 
commend  this  law  to  my  colleagues  as 
the  way  to  go  In  the  States  which  they 
represent. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  on  the  North  Carolina 
law,  provides  further  insights  into  its 
working  and  value,  and  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  the  decision  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[No.  C-28S-WS-721 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middlk 
District  of  North  Carolina,  Winston- 
Salem  Division 

Winston -Salem/Forsyth  County  Unit  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators, 
an  unincorported  association,  and  Jac- 
queline A.  Ballentlne,  Individually  and  on 
behalf  of  other  similarly  situated  teachers 
in  the  Winston-Salem/Porsyth  County 
School  System,  Plaintiffs,  v.  A.  Craig  Phil- 
lips, State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; Frank  Crane,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  Rob- 
ert B.  Morgan,  Attorney  Qencral  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina;  and  John  C.  Klgcr. 
Omeda  Brewer,  Eunice  Burge,  Richard 
Janeway,  Mary  Lauerman,  WUliam  F. 
Maready.  Alan  R.  Perry,  Carol  Q.  Thomp- 
son, As  Members  of  the  Wluston-Salem/ 
Forsyth  County  School  Board,  and  the 
Winston-Salem/Porsyth  County  School 
Board,  and  David  W.  Darr,  Henry  L.  Crotts, 
O.  P.  Swisher,  Dr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and 
Leonard  Warner  as  Members  of  the  For- 
syth County  Board  of  CommlEslorers.  and 
the  County  of  Forsyth,  Defendants 
Before  Craven,  Circuit  Judge,  Gordon, 
Chief  Judge,  and  Ward,  District  Judge. 

Argued  July  12.  1974,  decided  Seyt^'m- 
bcr  17, 1974. 

William  G.  Pfefferkorn  of  Wlnston-Salein. 
North    Carolina,    for   the    plaintiff. 

Edwin  M.  Speas,  Jr.,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for  defendant."? 

A.  Craig  Phillips,  Frank  Crane,  and  Robert 

B.  Morgan;  William  F.  Womble,  Jr.,  of  Wom- 
ble,  Carlyle,  Sandridge  &  Rice,  Winston - 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  for  Winston-Salem, 
Forsyth  County  School  Board;  and  P.  Eu- 
gene Price,  Jr.,  Cotmty  Attorney,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina,  for  Forsyth  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  the  County  of 
Forsyth. 

opinion  of  the  court 

Ward,  District  Judge: 

This  case  presents  a  renewed  attack  on 
North  Carolina  General  Statute  9fr-98  which 
provides  that  contracts  between  state  gov- 
ernmental units  and  public  employee  labor 
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organizations  shall  be  void.'  Previously,  in 
Atkins  V.  City  of  Charlotte,  296  F.  Supp. 
1088  (W.D.N.C.  1969).  a  three-judge  court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  that  statute 
while  declaring  related  sections  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional.' 

In  the  Instant  case,  plaintiffs  request  In- 
junctive and  declaratory  relief  against  the 
statute  on  the  grounds  that  it  operates  to 
violate  their  rights  of  freedom  of  associ- 
ation guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  of 
equal  protection  and  due  process  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Jurisdiction 
is  premised  upon  28  U.S.C.  §5  2201  and  1343 
and  42  U.S.C.  §  1983.  A  three-Judge  court 
has  been  properly  convened  pursuant  to  28 
VS.C.  5  §2281  and  2284. 

Plaintiff  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County 
Unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Educators  is  an  unincorporated  labor  asso- 
ciation representing  professional  employees, 
including  teachers  and  administrators.  The 
Individual  plaintiff  is  a  teacher  In  Porsjrth 
County  and  a  member  of  the  association.  She 
wishes  to  represent  all  teachers  in  the 
Wlnston-Salem/Forsyth  County  School  Sys- 
tem. The  defendants  are  State  ofiBcials.  the 
Winston-Salem /Forsyth  County  School 
Board,  the  Forsyth  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and   the  County  of  Forsyth. 

The  discontinuation  of  a  salary  supple- 
ment plan  in  1972  supplied  the  Irritant 
which  caused  plaintiffs  to  bring  this  action. 
In  1967,  the  school  officials  proposed  the  plan 
whereby  the  teachers  in  the  Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth  County  school  dl-trict  would  receive 
a  portion  of  a  school  tax  as  part  of  their 
salary  supplement.  Since  the  supplement  was 
tied  to  a  county  tax,  It  would  Increase  along 
with  the  tax  base  of  the  county.  The  school 
board  approved  the  plan.  In  1972,  the  County 
Commisiioners  terminated  the  plan  when 
they  adopted  the  flnal  budget  for  the  county. 
Plaintiffs  admit  that  no  one  source  can  be 
blamed  for  the  discontinuation  of  the  plan. 
They  say  that  the  determination  of  local 
school  salaries  results  from  input  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  units 
composed  of  the  school  board  and  county 
commissioners.  Plaintiffs  suggest  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  termination  of  the  salary 
-supplement  was  the  discovery  of  the  statute, 
NCOS.  95-98,  by  the  governmental  officials 
between  1967  and  1969.  Plaintiffs  claim  that 
upon  this  discovery,  the  school  officials  be- 
came increasingly  intransigent  In  their  dis- 
cussions with  the  teachers'  association.  They 
would  like  to  blame  a  drop  in  their  mem- 
bership to  their  claimed  growing  ineffective- 
ness in  discussions  with  the  school  officials 
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•N.C.G.S.  95-98  reads  as  follows: 
"Contracts  between  units  of  government 
and  labor  unions,  trade  unions  or  labor  or- 
ganizations concerning  public  employees  de- 
elared  to  be  illegal. — Any  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, between  the  governing  authority  of 
any  city,  town,  county,  or  other  municipal- 
ity, or  between  any  agency,  unit,  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  between  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  institution  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  any  labor  union,  trade 
union,  or  labor  organization,  -as  bargaining 
agent  for  any  public  employees  of  such  city, 
town,  county  or  other  municipality,  or  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  government,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  against  the  public  policy  of 
the  State,  illegal,  unlawful,  void  and  of  no 
effect." 

-  The  statutes  declared  unconstitutional  in 
Atkins,  supra,  were  N.C.O.S.  95-97.  which 
prohibited  flre  fighting  employees  of  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  from  becoming  members  of 
or  from  assisting  a  labor  organization  which 
was  affiliated  with  a  national  or  Interna- 
tional labor  organization  that  had  collective 
bargaining  as  one  of  its  purposes,  and 
N.C.Q.S.  95-99,  which  provided  a  criminal 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  related  sections 
of  the  chapter. 


after  the  purported  discovery  of  N.C.O.S.  95- 
98. 

In  this  case,  there  never  was  a  signed  con- 
tract between  the  teachers'  organization  and 
the  school  board.  Defendants  suggest  that 
plaintiffs  lack  standing  because  there  Is  no 
contract  which  is  rendered  void  by  N.C.Q3. 
95-98.  We  agree  that  the  plantiffs  never 
had  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the  school. 
However,  we  read  that  fact  as  the  basis  of 
their  complaint.  They  say  that  the  school 
refuses  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  them, 
or  even  engage  in  meaningful  discussion,  be- 
cause of  the  statute.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  question  before  this  court  Is  not  moot 
and  plaintiffs  have  standing  to  litigate  the 
Issue. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  statute  Is  un- 
constitutional because  of  the  detrimental 
effect  it  has  on  their  ability  to  associate  in  a 
labor  organization.  They  contend  the  statute 
renders  negatory  their  right  to  associate 
since  it  voids  any  contract  obtained  by  the 
association.  Thus,  they  say,  it  becomes  fruit- 
less for  the  organization  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  school,  and  the  individual  teachers 
in  turn  become  disenchanted  with  their  or- 
ganization. 

Accepting  those  consequences  as  true,  we 
cannot  accept  the  premise  that  plaintiffs' 
allegea  right  of  association  requires  that 
state  governmental  units  negotiate  and  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  theth.  The  Con.stitu- 
tion  dees  not  mandate  that  anyone,  either 
the  government  or  private  parties,  be  com- 
pelled to  tallc  to  or  contract  with  an  orga- 
nization. What  Judge  Craven  wrote  In  Atkins, 
supra,  at  1077,  Is  controlling  and  bears  re- 
peating: 

"We  find  nothing  unconstitutional  in  G.S. 
§  95-08.  It  simply  voids  contracts  between 
units  of  government  within  North  Carolina 
and  labor  unions  and  expresses  tlie  public 
policy  of  North  Carolina  to  be  against  such 
collective  barganing  contracts.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
entitles  one  to  have  a  contract  with  another 
who  does  not  want  it.  It  is  but  a  step  further 
to  hold  that  the  state  may  lawfully  forbid 
such  contracts  with  its  instrumentalities. 
The  solution,  if  there  be  one,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  firemen,  is  that  labor  unions 
may  someday  persuade  state  government  of 
the  asserted  value  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  but  this  is  a  political  matter  and 
do^  not  yield  to  Judicial  solution.  The  right 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  so  firm- 
ly entrenched  in  American  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  rests  upon  national  legisla- 
tion and  not  upon  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  State  is  within  the  powers  reserved  to  it 
to  refuse  to  enter  Into  such  agreements  and 
so  ta  declare  by  statute." 

The  other  cases  considering  the  problem 
raised  here  have  likewise  rejected  plaintiffs' 
argiunent.  Newport  News  F.F.A.  hoc.  704  v. 
City  of  Newport  News,  Va..  339  F.  Supp.  13 
(E.D.  Va.  1972);  Hanover  Tp.  Fed.  of  Teach. 
L.  1954  V.  Hanover  Com.  Sch.  Corp.,  457  P.2d 
450  (7th  Clr.  1972).  While  the  First  Amend- 
ment may  protect  the  right  of  plaintiffs  to 
associate  and  advocate,  not  all  of  their  as- 
sociatlonal  activities  have  the  protection  of 
that  amendment.  The  State  Is  not  required 
to  provide  plaintiffs  with  a  special  forum  in 
order  to  advocate  their  views.  It  Is  under  no 
duty  to  provide  a  "guarantee  that  a  speech 
will  persuade  or  that  advocacy  will  be  ef- 
fective." Hanover  Tp.  Fed.  of  Teach.  L.  1954 
v.  Hanover  Com.  Sch.  Corp.,  supra,  at  461. 

Plaintiffs'  reliance  on  Healy  v.  James,  408 
U.E.  169,  92  S.Ct.  2338,  33  L.Ed.2d  266  (1972), 
in  support  of  the  request  for  reconsideration 
of  Atkins  is  misplaced.  Heily  concerned  a  col- 
lege's denial  of  recognition  to  a  student 
group.  The  Court  held  that  the  nonrecogni- 
tion  abridged  the  student  group's  First 
Amendment  rights.  The  college  had  denied 
the  group  a  formal  meeting  place,  and  the 
use  of  college  bulletin  boards  and  the  col- 
lege newspaper.  Significantly,  it  had  Granted 


those  rights  to  other  student  groups.  The 
coiu^  noted  that  "the  group's  possible  abUlty 
to  exist  outside  the  campus  community  does 
not  ameliorate  significantly  the  disabilities 
imposed  by  the  President's  action."  (408  U.S. 
at  183,  33  LdEd.2d  at  280).  Thus  the  restric- 
tion In  Healy,  supra,  directly  affected  the  stu- 
dent group's  right  of  advocacy  and  ability  to 
organize  in  a  situation  where  the  college  had 
granted  those  rights  to  other  groups.  In  the 
present  case  the  statute  we  are  concerned 
with  does  not  differentiate  between  public 
employee  labor  associations,  nor  does  it  re- 
strict in  any  material  way  the  ability  to 
organize. 

In  Healy,  supra,  the  college's  action  ma- 
terially and  dlscrlmlnatorlly  affected  the  stu- 
dent  group's  right  to  speak  and  advocate. 
Here  the  statute  has  no  such  effect.  All  that 
It  does  is  to  render  void  contracts  between 
the  labor  association  and  the  State.  As  stated 
previously,  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
guarantee  that  an  organization's  advocacy 
Villi  be  effective;  it  only  protects  the  right  to 
speak. ^ 

The  State,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  has 
chosen  not  to  enter  into  enforceable  con- 
tracts with  public  employee  organizations. 
That  policy  decision  cannot  be  regarded 
lightly,  or  as  merely  the  result  of  anti-union 
animus.  The  decision  of  whether  to  permit 
public  employees  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  government  Involves  far 
greater  Interests  than  the  mere  right  to  as- 
sociation claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  here.  Pro- 
fessor Sylvester  Petro  In  "Sovereignty  and 
Compulsory  Public-Professor  Bargaining,"  10 
Wake  Forest  Law  Review  25  (1974),  ably  and 
thoroughly  discusses  the  case  against  the 
recognition  of  public  employee  labor  orga- 
nizations and  bargaining  with  them.  Even 
In  an  article  more  sympathetic  to  plaintiffs' 
position.  Professor  Summers  discusses  seri- 
ous problems  which  cannot  be  avoided  if  col- 
lective bargaining  problems  which  cannot  be 
avoided  if  collective  bargaining  is  permitted. 
See  Summers,  "Public  Employee  Bargaining: 
A  Political  Perspective,"  83  Yale  Law  Journal 
1156  (1974).  There  the  author  views  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  public  employees  as  part 
of  the  political  decision-making  process.  As 
such  it  cannot  be  fairly  compared  with  col- 
lective bargaining  In  the  private  sector. 
While  he  sees  collective  bargaining  in  the 
public  sector  as  giving  the  public  employees 
a  chance  to  give  unity,  clarity,  and  persua- 
sion in  discussing  their  views  with  a  govern- 
mental body,  he  also  notes  that,  at  present, 
permitting  public  employee  collective  bar- 
gaining might  well  over-shift  the  balance 
of  power  because  of  the  hiability,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  present  governmental  structure 
to  effectively  deal  with  a  collective  bargain- 
ing situation.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
the   public  employees  gain  power  through 

3  In  Aurora  Ed.  Ass'n  E.  v.  Board  of  Ed., 
Etc.,  Kane  County,  III.,  490  F.2d  431  (7th 
Cir.  1973),  the  court  distinguished  Hanover 
Tp.  Fed.  of  Teach  L.  1954  v.  Hanover  Com. 
Sch.  Corp.,  supra,  from  the  issue  before  it 
concerning  whether  a  school  could  penalize 
a  teacher  who  merely  believec^  that  teachers 
should  ge  given  the  right  to  strike.  It  said 
at  434: 

"Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  case, 
it  dealt  with  the  question  whether  a  public 
body  is  under  a  constitutional  duty,  apart 
from  statute,  to  bargain  collectively  with  the 
labor  representative  of  its  employees.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  consider  In  that  case,  and 
the  court  did  not  consider,  the  problem  of 
this  case,  that  is,  whether  a  public  body  may 
interfere  with  its  employees'  freedoms  to 
think  and  to  speak — which  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  have  been  recognized  as  wholly 
different  from  the  freedom  to  associate  and  to 
seek  to  use  the  strength  which  comes  from 
union  in  assembly  and  action.  See  Wyzanskl, 
"The  Open  Window  and  the  Open  Door,"  36 
CalL.Rev.  336  (1947)." 
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recognition  »nd  collective  bargaining,  othet 
interest  groups  with  a  right  to  a  toIcc  In 
the  running  of  the  government  may  be  left 
out  of  vital  political  declstona.  Thus  the 
granting  of  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
public  employees  involves  Important  matters 
fundamental  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  setting  of  goals  and  malclng 
policy  decisions  are  rights  inuring  to  each 
citizen.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to  associ- 
ate in  groups  in  order  to  advocate  theh:  spe- 
cial Interests  to  the  government.  It  is  some- 
thing entirely  different  to  grant  any  one 
Interest  group  special  status  and  access  to 
the  decision-making  process.  As  Professor 
Summers  notes  at  1193-94: 

"In  the  private  sector  the  parties  may 
agree  at  the  bargaining  table  to  expand  the 
subjects  of  bargaining,  but  a  public  em- 
ployee union  and  a  public  official  do  not  have 
the  same  freedom  to  agree  that  certain  de- 
cisions should  be  removed  from  the  ordinary 
political  processes  and  be  decided  by  them 
in  a  special  forum.  The  private  employer's 
prerogatives  are  his  to  share  as  he  sees  fit, 
but  the  citizen's  right  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernmental decisions  cannot  be  bargained 
away  by  any  public  official. 

"In  legal  terms  the  principal  question  in 
the  private  sector  is  what  "the  mandatory 
subjects  of  bargaining  are,  i.e.,  what  deci- 
sions the  employer  must  share  with  his  em- 
ployees. The  principal  question  in  the  public 
sector  Is  what  the  permissible  subjects  of 
bargaining  are,  i.e.,  what  decisions  may  be 
made  through  the  specially  structured  po- 
litical process." 

Viewed  In  this  context,  plaintiffs'  pur- 
ported right  to  associate  via  collective  bar- 
gaining must  compete  with  equally.  If  not 
more.  Important  rights  belonging  to  the 
citizenry. 

The  actual  decision  of  how  to  accommo- 
date public  employees  in  the  decision -mak- 
ing process  without  denying  the  right  of 
association  to  others  is  a  legislative  deci- 
sion.* Both  legaUy  and  logically  that  deci- 
sion is  the  prerogative  of  the  legislature, 
which  is  much  better  suited  to  make  it  than 
are  the  federal  courts,  whose  many  duties 
cannot,  under  our  system  of  government, 
include  those  of  legislation.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  legislature  has  decided  to  resolve 
the  competing  interests  by  voiding  con- 
tracts between  the  state  and  public  employee 
labor  organizations. 

Plaintiffs  also  urge  that  N.C.G5.  95-98  vio- 
lates equal  protection  and  due  process.  We 
disagree.  While  an  unwarranted  or  unjusti- 
fied interference  with  a  Fhrst  Amendment 
right  may  also  be  a  violation  of  a  Fourteenth 
Amendment  right,  McLaughlin  v.  Tilendis, 
398  F.2d  287  (7th  Clr.  1968) ;  Shelton  v.  Tuck- 
er, 364  U.S.  479.  81  S.Ct.  247.  5  Lj:d.2d  231 
(1960),  we  have  concluded  that  the  statute 
In  question  does  not  violate  plaintiffs'  right 


'The  Tenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
St.ites  Constitution  reserves  to  the  states 
those  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government.  The  Amendment  Is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  that  the  states  would 
retain  their  sovereignty  within  our  federal 
form  of  government.  The  decision  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  void  contracts 
between  public  employee  organizations  and 
governmental  units  Is  a  matter  entrusted  to 
the  state's  sovereign  discretion.  See  Atkins, 
supra,  as  quoted  above.  It  cannot  be  empha- 
sized enough  that  In  speaking  of  a  state's 
sovereignty,  the  term  means  more  than  pre- 
rogatives belonging  to  some  inanimate  ob- 
ject, rather  it  signifies  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  state  to  govern  themselves  under 
the  form  of  government  of  their  choosing. 
Therefore,  since  the  prospect  of  public  em- 
ployee collective  bargahiing  Impinges  upon 
those  rights.  It  truly  is  im-ortant  that  the 
legislature,  elected  by  the  people,  determine 
whether  to  permit  such  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  If  so;  on  what  terms. 


of  freedom  of  association  under  the  First 
Amendment.  From  our  previous  discussion  it 
follows,  and  we  so  hold,  that  plaintiffs'  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  are  not  violated. 

Plaintiff's  request  for  Injunctive  and  de- 
claratory relief  Is,  therefore,  denied. 

(No.  C-28a-WS-7a| 

In  the  UJS..  District  Cotrar  for  thb  Mtodlk 
District  or  North  Carolina,  Winston- 
Salem  Division 

Wlnston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Unit  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators, 
An  Umncorporated  Association,  and  Jac- 
queline A.  Ballentlne,  Individually  and  on 
Behalf  of  Other  Similarly  Situated  Teach- 
ers in  the  Wlnston-Salem/Forsyth  County 
School  System,  Plaintiffs,  v.  A.  Craig  Phil- 
lips, State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; Franl:  Crane,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 
Robert  B.  Morgan,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina:  and  John  C.  Ki- 
ger,  Omeda  Brewer,  Eunice  Burge,  Richard 
Janeway,  Mary  Lauerman,  William  F.  Ma- 
ready,  Alan  R.  Perry,  Carol  O.  Thompson, 
As  Members  of  the  Wlnston-Salem/Forsyth 
County  School  Board,  and  the  Wlnston- 
Salem/Forsyth  County  School  Board,  and 
David  W.  Darr,  Henry  L.  Crotts,  G.  P. 
Swisher,  Dr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and 
Leonard  Warner  as  Members  of  the  For- 
syth County  Board  of  Conamlssloners,  and 
the  County  of  Forsyth,  Defendants 

ORDER 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  In  an  Opinion  of 
the  Court  entered  contemporaneously  here- 
with. 

It  is  orriered  that  the  relief  requested  by 
the  plaintiffs  In  the  prayer  for  relief  be  and 
the  same  hereby  is  denied,  and  the  action  is 
dismissed. 

For  the  Court : 

Hiram  H.  Ward, 
V.S.  District  Judge. 

September  17,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  SCHV\^IKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Willmms, 
and  Senators  Allen,  Bayh,  Beall,  Bent- 
sen,  Case,  Clark,  Cranston,  Dobjenici, 
Pong.  Garn,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Hartke, 
Humphrey,  Leahy,  Mathias,  McGee,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskib,  Nel- 
son, Packwood,  Proxbore,  RniCOFF, 
Roth,  Hugh  Scott,  Stafford,  Stone, 
TuNNEY,  and  Weicker,  I  submit  today  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  con- 
demning blacklisting  in  international 
trade. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  become  clear 
that  Arab  investors  are  using  their  vast 
economic  leverage  to  dictate  the  ethnic 
composition  of  international  business  in- 
stitutions. Two  of  Britain's  most  pres- 
tigious investment  banking  houses,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons  and  S.  G.  Warburg  & 
Co..  were  excluded  from  a  $20  million 
bond  issue  at  the  request  of  the  Libyan 
Arab  Foreign  Bank  and  the  Kuwait  For- 
eign Trading,  Contracting,  and  Invest- 
ment Co.  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  a  Paris 
banking  institution  associated  with  Laz- 
ard of  Manhattan,  was  excluded  from  a 


$25  million  bond  issue  at  the  request  of 
a  company  funded  by  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and 
Lebanon.  And  apparently  a  number  of 
U.S.  companies  have  passively  accepted 
the  Arab  boycott  list,  and  in  some  cases 
have  even  tried  to  negotiate  their  way 
off. 

The  standard  apologies  for  blacklist- 
ing are  that  companies — or  countries — 
camiot  be  denied  the  right  to  determine 
who  they  will  do  business  with,  and 
anyway,  the  Arabs  have  maintained  a 
boycott  list  for  years.  But  let  us  not  fool 
ourselves,  Mr.  President— the  boycott  is 
not  simply  a  businessmen's  guide  any- 
more. It  is  now  an  offensive  trade 
weapon,  deployed  to  dictate  the  ethnic 
composition  of  international  busine.ss 
firms. 

And  whUe  the  Arabs  have  been  main- 
taining boycott  lists  for  years,  the  Arab 
countries  were  never  a  major  world  mar- 
ket—until the  oil  money  explosion.  Sud- 
denly the  Arab  coimtries  have  emerged 
as  the  only  flourishing  area  in  our  world 
economy,  and  the  Arab  boycott  lists  are 
now  backed  up  with  massive  economic 
leverage.  So  it  is  an  entirely  new  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  silently  acquiesce  to 
these  discriminatory  tactics. 
•  I  was  gratified  by  President  Ford'.s 
strong  reaction  to  this  situation  last 
week,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  But  I 
think  we  in  the  Senate  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  face  this  issue,  and  to  put 
the  world  on  notice  that  the  full  force  of 
this  Government's  influence  will  be  used 
to  coimter  discriminatory  demands.  If 
we  accept  these  economic  strong-arm 
tactics  today.  I  predict  we  will  face  an 
uglier  choice  next  month  or  next  year— 
and  the  stakes  wil  be  higher  then. 

The  Senate  can  make  two  responses  to 
blacklisting  tactics,  Mr.  President:  We 
can  condemn  these  tactics  uncondition- 
ally and  urge  individuals  and  institu- 
tions to  resist  them,  and  w>?  can  prepare 
detailed  legislative  countermeasures. 
The  resolution  we  introduce  today  ac- 
complishes the  former  objective,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  moves  promptly  to  con- 
sider legislation  in  this  area. 

Today's  resolution  does  not  push  us 
into  any  precipitous  action  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  it  allows  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity so  current  diplomatic  efforts  are  not 
impeded. 

But  it  also  suggest  very  clearly  cer- 
tain legislative  approaches  which  might 
be  considered  if  these  tactics  continue. 
First,  individual  Americans— and  Ameri- 
can institutions — must  be  encouraged  to 
say  "no"  to  discriminatory  demands.  One 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  Insure  that 
those  who  take  discriminatory  actions 
to  obtain  approval  from  the  blacklisters 
immediately  forfeit  all  U.S.  Government 
assistance  from  such  agencies  as  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation.  This  would  give 
every  individual  and  company  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  resist  boycott  pressures. 

Second,  we  should  review  all  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  relations  with  the 
nations  which  impose  these  demands.  I 
do  not  think  it  makes  much  sense  to  be 
the  major  weapons  supplier  to  countries 
which  boycott  American  companies — 
and  I  think  every  transaction  we  have 
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with  such  countries  should  be  scrutinized 
by  Congress  if  these  practices  continue. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  question  we  address  today  is  a 
fundamental  one.  Do  we  stand  up  and 
affirm  our  commitment  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  Nation  was  founded,  or, 
for  a  few  Arab  dollars,  do  we  look  the 
other  way?  I  think  the  broad  support  for 
tills  resolution  clearly  indicates  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  this  issue — and  I  am  confident  indi- 
vidual American  citizens  will  do  likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  Res.  100 

Whereas  discrimination  in  International 
conunerce  against  individuals  or  institutions 
on  religious,  racial,  or  ethnic  grounds  Is  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  our  nation; 

Whereas  President  Ford  has  declared  that 
such  discrimination  "has  no  place  In  the  free 
practice  of  commerce  as  it  has  flourished  in 
this  country"; 

Whereas  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  declares  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  ...  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by  for- 
eign countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  ..."';  and 

Whereas  acquiescence,  by  individuals,  in- 
stitutions, or  nations,  to  such  discrimination 
undermines  international  commerce  and  the 
fundamental  rights  of  every  American  citi- 
zen: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that — 

(1)  Discrimination  in  International  com- 
merce against  individuals  or  institutions  on 
religious,  racial,  or  ethnic  grounds  mtist  not 
be  tolerated,  and  all  Americans  are  urged  not 
to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  such  discrim- 
inatory practices. 

(2)  Every  individual  or  institution  ap- 
proached to  participate  in  any  such  discrim- 
inatory practice  should  be  required  to  make 
a  fuU  report  of  such  action  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment.  which  should  make  this  information  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

(3)  Appropriate  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  should  discourage  such 
discriminatory  practices  and  review  all  forms 
of  Government  support,  subsidy,  or  assist- 
ance to  American  companies  which  acquiesce 
in  such  discrimination. 

(4)  The  United  States  Government  should 
examine  its  relationships  with  countries 
which  practice  such  discrimination,  and  the 
President  should  advise  the  Congress  as  to 
any  Justification  for  continuing  any  foreign 
aid,  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services 
(whether  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guarantee,  or 
any  other  means)  or  other  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  any  coimtry  prac- 
ticing such  discrimination. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sliall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone),  who  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
my  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  during  the 
past  months,  it  has  been  revealed  that  a 
number  of  private  concerns  have  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  Arab  petrodollars  and 
agreed  to  discriminate  against  Jewish  In- 


vestors because  of  their  "Zionist  sym- 
pathies." 

This  Is  an  extension  of  previous  boy- 
cott efforts  by  the  Arab  States  to  Isolate 
and  stifle  Israel.  In  the  past,  this  boy- 
cott, under  the  aegis  of  the  Arab  League, 
has  been  aimed  at  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial firms  that  engage  in  trade  and 
commerce  with  Israel.  Now,  the  Arab 
financial  world,  enhanced  by  its  huge 
oil  profits,  has  joined  the  Arab  League 
boycott  refusing  to  participate  in  inter- 
national bond  issues  which  are  also 
backed  by  Jewish  financial  houses. 

It  is  disheartening  that  the  Arab  world 
Is  extending  its  policy  of  economic  war- 
fare during  this  delicate  period  when  Is- 
rael is  declaring  her  intent  to  return  ter- 
ritory in  return  for  the  beginning  of 
normalized  relations  with  her  Arab 
neighbors.  Moreover,  this  new  Arab  eco- 
nomic warfare  injects  direct  religious 
discrimination  into  the  business  dealings 
between  nations. 

While  this  new  form  of  blackmail  has 
been  repudiated  by  many  individual  busi- 
nessmen in  both  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  the  failure  of  European 
governments  to  take  a  firm  stand  against 
these  practices,  can  only  encourage  the 
Arabs  to  politicize  the  financial  world. 

The  American  people  have  always 
stood  up  against  attempts  at  interna- 
tional blackmail  and  discrimination 
against  individuals  and  minority  groups. 
We  already  have  the  anti-boycott  legis- 
lation of  1965  and  other  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  on  the  books  which  might  have 
to  be  strengthened  to  meet  these  new 
challenges. 

An  editorial  in  the  February  14,  1975, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Bad  for 
Business,"  calls  upon  the  United  States 
to  take  the  lead  in  resisting  Arab  pres- 
sure and  force  an  early  end  to  the  Arab 
blacklist  scheme. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
editorial : 

It  may  well  be  useful  to  obtain  further 
legislation  voiding  contracts  with  boycott 
clauses  if  only  to  forestall  the  inevitable 
broadside  bills  that  would  seriously  hamper 
straightforward  trade.  At  a  minimum,  the 
Office  of  Export  Control  should  make  public 
the  reports  of  boycott  compliance,  which  are 
currently  confidential. 

The  editorial  further  points  to  the  need 
for  American  businessmen  to  reject  Im- 
moral business  practices  based  on  ethnic 
or  religious  exclusion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bad  for  Business 

Arab  economic  pressure  on  the  West  took 
a  particularly  ugly  turn  this  week  with  the 
revelation  of  a  blacklist  against  banking  In- 
terests with  Jewish  connections.  In  terms  of 
both  morality  and  self-interest.  It  Is  incum- 
bent on  Western  businesses  to  resist  such 
pressure,  and  on  the  U.S.  government  to  press 
for  an  early  end  to  the  whole  Arab  black- 
list. 

A  Kuwaiti  investment  firm  withdrew  from 
two  leading  syndicates  headed  by  Merrill 
Lynch  this  week;  it  objected  to  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  syndicates  of  Lazard  Freres,  which 
is  on  the  Arab  boycott  list.  This  follows  re- 
ports that  Lazard  Freres  in  Paris,  the  Roths- 
child Merchant  Banking  Group  and  S.  O. 


Warburg  and  Co.  of  London  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  European  syndicates.  The  black- 
listing of  these  firms  appears  less  to  be  an 
attempt  to  undermine  Israel  than  an  at- 
tempt to  Inject  anti-Semitism  Into  Western 
business  practice. 

The  Arabs  have  .had  trouble  distinguish- 
ing these  two  purposes  throughout  their  30- 
year-old  economic  boycott  of  businesses  with 
ties  to  Israel.  Until  recently  the  boycott 
was  in  any  event  massively  Ineffective.  But 
the  economic  warfare  is  bound  to  become 
far  more  effective  with  the  massive  accumu- 
lation of  oil  revenues.  Businessmen  who  de- 
sire to  get  their  hands  on  some  of  this  mon- 
ey will  be  tempted  to  carry  anti-Israel,  and 
even  autl-Jevtrish  discrimination  far  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  Arab's  leagues  "Israel  Boy- 
cotting Agency." 

In  fact,  the  boycott  Is  still  not  notably 
successful  in  the  U.S.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment's Office  of  Export  Control  demands 
a  report  on  each  business  transaction  that 
complies  with  boycotts  against  friendly 
countries.  In  the  most  recent  period,  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1974,  these  transactions  num- 
bered 167. 

Compliance  is  relatively  infrequent  be- 
cause it  is  often  uimecessary.  The  rhetoric 
of  the  militant  boycott  bureaucracy  in  Da- 
mascus carries  little  weight  when  each  Ar- 
ab country  decides  what  goods  and  services 
it  really  needs.  In  one  case  we  know  of,  an 
American  subcontractor  was  asked  to  sign 
a  contract  originating  in  Abu  Dhabi  stipu- 
lating that  none  of  the  goods  came  from  an 
Israel-connected  company.  The  subcontrac- 
tor, who  happened  to  have  close  ties  to  Israel, 
vehemently  protested,  and  Abu  Dhabi  went 
ahead  with  the  deal,  minus  the  boycott  con- 
dition. 

As  one  European  financier  said  of  the  loan 
syndicate  situation,  resistance  to  the  boy- 
cott demands  could  have  been  ridiculously 
easy.  Thus,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  repu- 
table banks  have  so  readily  complied.  That 
compliance  is  almost  certain  to  arouse  pub- 
lic hostility  toward  any  dealing  with  "the 
Arabs,"  no  matter  how  innocuous.  This  sort 
of  reaction  already  has  blocked  two  Arab 
entrepreneurs  from  buying  Into  banlcs  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  Pontlac,  Mich.,  even 
though  no  hint  of  anti-Israeli  or  anti-Jewish 
bias  was  involved.  Investors  like  Saudi 
Arabia's  Adnan  Khashoggi  or  Ghaith  Pharaon 
or  Lebanon's  Ahmad  Sarakbl — and  their 
American  colleagues — should  have  a  lively 
interest  in  calling  a  halt  to  this  dangerous 
trend. 

The  U.S.  government  should  make  It  clear 
to  Arabs  and,  more  Important,  to  American 
businessmen,  that  attempts  to  do  business 
by  discriminatory  clauses  will  backfire  badly. 
Some  such  clauses  already  are  Illegal  and 
their  use  should  be  prosecuted.  It  may  bs 
useful  to  obtain  further  legislation  voiding 
contracts  with  boycott  clauses  if  only  to 
forestall  the  Inevitable  broadside  bills  that 
would  seriously  hamper  straightforward 
trade.  At  a  minimum,  the  Office  of  Export 
Control  should  make  public  the  reports  of 
boycott  compliance,  which  are  currently  con- 
fidential. 

The  alternative  to  a  strong  stand  now  will 
be  dishonorable  behavior  by  a  few  American 
businessmen  and  a  disgusted  public  reaction 
with  who  knows  what  legislative  conse- 
quences. For  businesses  to  follow  the  Arab 
bidding  and  introduce  ethnic  discrimination 
Into  their  dealings  would  be  morally  repug- 
nant. In  anything  but  the  shortest  view,  it 
would  also  be  very  bad  for  business. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF). 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  devel- 
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opments  which  have  prompted  this  reso- 
lution demand  the  attention  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  We  must  go  on  rec- 
ord in  complete  opposition  to  the  Arabs' 
blacklisting  tactics  and  give  careful 
iJiought  and  prompt  action  to  strong 
measures  to  counter  this  totally  unac- 
ceptable procedure. 

I  note  with  apprehension  and  dismay 
th;  inclusion  of  13  Connecticut  firms  on 
this  list.  The  Arabs  have  cited  companies 
which  have  always  been  evenhanded  in 
their  operations.  They  include  such  busi- 
ness giants  as  Connecticut  General,  Colt 
Firearms,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney— healthy 
organizations  which  employ  thousands 
of  Connecticut  residents  and  maintain 
unyielding  standards  In  their  business 
relations. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  this  boy- 
cott is  only  the  most  recent  in  a  series 
of  developments  which  pose  a  severe 
challenge  to  the  American  economy.  The 
first  and  most  noticeable  change  was, 
of  course,  the  tremendous  increase  in  oil 
prices.  This  single  action  rocked  the 
foundation  of  both  industrialized  and 
underdeveloped  economies  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  significant  portion  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  dilemma. 

The  influx  of  Arab  investments  in 
many  U.S.  industries  represented  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  problem.  These  invest- 
ments must  be  monitored  carefully. 
These  investors  could,  with  a  concerted 
effort,  shake  the  structure  of  many  key 
industries  and  send  our  financial  mar- 
kets into  confusion. 

It  is  argued  that  these  investments 
are  simply  one  method  for  recycling 
petrodollars  and  thereby  recovering  part 
of  the  outflow  from  high  oil  prices.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  as 
the  Arabs  themselves  well  know,  that 
American  firms  are  secure  and  profitable 
repositories  of  this  newfound  wealth. 
And  In  the  years  ahead  we  can  expect 
the  American  economy  to  become  rela- 
tively even  more  inviting.  This  security 
is  a  U.S.  asset,  and  we  must  not  let  the 
beneficiaries  be  those  who  might  do  us 
harm. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  another  threat 
to  our  economy — and  this  challenge 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  America's  tra- 
ditions. By  excluding  certain  firms  from 
Arab  trade  and  investment,  the  boycot- 
ters  are  hoping  to  impose  their  prejudices 
on  others. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  stating  his 
objections  to  these  tactics  in  such  strong 
teims.  We  in  the  Senate  must  also  raise 
our  voices  on  this  issue  and  confront  it 
head  on. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  work 
toward  long-range  solutions  to  this  situ- 
ation. But  let  those  who  continue  these 
discriminatory  practices  know  now  that 
they  wiU  not  be  tolerated.  America  will 
not  exchange  her  principles  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Arab  trade. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  the 
governments  of  the  Arab  world  are 
spearheading  an  International  campaign 
of  religious  discrimination  against  the 
State  of  Israel  and,  regardless  of  nation- 
ality, against  American  businesses  with 
Jewish  ownership,  ofBcers,  and  even  cus- 


tomers. In  my  judgment,  this  political 
exploitation  of  economic  leverage  for 
blatantly  discriminatory  purposes 
through  blackmail,  blacklists,  and  boy- 
cotts is  a  dangerous  £uid  foreboding  de- 
velopment In  international  commerce 
and  relations  that  Is  without  historical 
parallels. 

In  joining  with  Senator  ScHWEncER  to 
cosponsor  this  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  must  offi- 
cially condemn  this  latest  manifestation 
of  Arab  oil  diplomacy.  Religiously  In- 
spired economic  discrimination  is  con- 
trary to  American  values,  and  disruptive 
of  the  orderly  conduct  of  our  economic 
affairs,  at  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national level.  This  Nation  must  use 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  bring  this 
reprehensible  and  unlawful  conduct  to 
the  sudden  and  ignoble  end  it  deserves. 
Through  their  support  of  the  Arab 
League  and  its  boycott  manifesto  made 
public  last  week,  Middle  Eastern  govern- 
ments have  evidenced  their  resolve  to 
do  more  than  assert  their  sovereign  pre- 
rogative to  boycott  a  country  with  whom 
they  are  at  war.  Beyond  that,  they  have 
demonstrated  their  intention  to  enlist 
in    their    international    discriminatory 
crusade  against  Israel  and  Jews,  or  per- 
sons in  sympatJiy  with  these  groups  or 
their  causes,  American  businesses  and 
citizens  as  well  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Unfortunately,  some  businessmen 
anxious  to  establish  or  maintain  business 
relationships  with  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries in  these  difficult  economic  times 
may    submit    to    these    unconscionable 
dictates. 

Although  the  Arab  boycott  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  it  has 
only  recently  come  under  strong  attack. 
Last  week,  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
our  Nation,  the  President  declared  that: 
Such  discrimination  is  totally  contrary  to 
the  American  tradition  and  has  no  place  in 
the  free  practice  of  commerce  as  It  has 
flourished  in  this  country  and  in  the  world 
in  the  last  30  years. 


Leading  government  officials,  business- 
men, clergy  and  scholars,  regardless  of 
political  or  religious  beliefs,  have  joined 
voices  to  deplore  the  heinous  purposes 
and  Implications  of  the  Arab  boycott. 
Under  instructions  from  the  President 
and  In  response  to  demands  from  myself 
and  many  of  my  colleagues.  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  already  studying  suit- 
able techniques  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  Arab  financial  boycott. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities  Is 
nearing  completion  of  3  days  of  hearings 
on  S.  425.  the  Foreign  Investment  Act  of 
1975.  At  the  hearings,  the  dimensions  of 
the  Arab  boycott  and  broader  questions 
concerning  this  country's  approach  to 
foreign  hivestment  are  being  explored. 
And,  In  a  separate  action  on  Monday,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  425 
which  would  prohibit  the  acquisiUon  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  equity  secu- 
rity of  any  U.S.  company  by  any  foreign 
investor  who  has  forced  or  attempted  to 
force  other  firms  to  boycott  an  American 
business  because  of  Its  dealings  with  or 
In  a  foreign  coimtry  with  which  the 
United  States  has  diplomatic  relations. 
I  am  hopeful  the  result  of  this  intensive 
reexamination  will  be  to  encourage  for- 
eign Investment  while  at  the  same  time 


discouraging  practices  which  can  only 
cause  major  disruptions  in  international 
affairs  and  diminish  the  prosnects  of  a 
durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  apparent  success  of 
the  Arab  boycott  In  imposing  their  ex- 
clusionary and  discriminatory  poUcies  on 
some  European  businessmen  and  govern- 
ments, I  believe  official  condemnation  by 
the  Senate,  even  if  only  symbolic  and 
nonbinding.  is  obligatory.  This  is  the 
precise  purpose  of  this  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution. 

To  further  insure  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  these  practices,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate in  unequivocal  terms,  mu3t  serve  no- 
tice to  instigators  of  these  boycotts:  first, 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  conduct  of  this 
kind;  and,  second,  that  official  action  will 
be  taken  against  American  companies 
and  Individuals  who,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily, acquiesce  or  participate  in 
such  boycotts.  With  the  unanimous  sup- 
port the  resolution  should  command,  it 
will  constitute  official  affirmation  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  prepared  to  lend  its 
considerable  influence  to  discourage 
practices  so  antithetical  to  the  national 
values  we  are  all  elected  to  safeguard. 

The  United  States  must  not  leave  to 
others  the  responsibility  to  lead  the 
opposition  against  blackmail,  blacklists, 
or  boycotts  such  as  we  are  now  witness- 
ing. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  declares  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  "to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices and  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed 
by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States.' 
I  supported  this  declaration  of  policy 
then  and  I  support  it  today.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  not  be  adequate  alone  to 
convey  our  fundamental  opposition  to 
restrictive  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices which  involve  our  own  nationals 
and  mterjec';  foreign  political,  discrim- 
inatory, and  religious  considerations 
into  American  national  and  interna- 
tional economic  affairs. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  conclude 
that  the  "quiet  diplomacy  and  persua- 
sion" suggested  last  week  by  a  State  De- 
partment official  would  be  a  woefullv 
inadequate,  and,  indeed,  even  a  danger- 
ous, American  response  to  th3  Arab  boy- 
cott. To  continue  our  policy  of  Informal 
and  nonpubUc  negotiations  is  to  do  no 
more  than  condone  the  practices  and 
perpetuate  the  conditions  which  led  to 
the  boycott  in  the  first  place. 

In  my  judgment,  a  long-term  and 
more  realistic  solution  will  be  found.  In 
the  meantime,  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  will  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
U.S.  companies  to  continue  to  oppose 
boycotts  and  encourage  our  allies  to  take 
a  similar  stance. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  recogni7«d  for  15  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  UNIFORM 
TIME  ACT  OF  196e— S.  980 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  my  maiden  voyage 
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was  going  to  be  disrupted  by  my  being 
caught  In  the  Chair. 

Today,  I  introduce  my  first  piece  of 
legislation,  together  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  We  raise  an  age-old 
question  called  "time."  in  an  effort  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1986. 
Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  improve 
the  attitude,  the  confusion,  and,  yes.  the 
concerns  and  fears  of  the  general  public. 
Mr.  President,  the  question  of  what 
time  it  is,  and  what  time  it  should  be,  has 
repeatedly  been  asked  in  reference  to  ac- 
tions taken  in  setting  clocks  ahead,  or 
back,  an  hour. 

At  present,  we  are  experiencing  day- 
light saving  time  because  of  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973.  This  act  was  the 
result  of  an  amendment  to  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966,  and  designed  to  con- 
serve energy  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  reality,  Mr.  President,  the  most 
significant  result  of  the  amendment  has 
been  public  confusion. 

I  find  no  conclusive  evidence  that  en- 
ergy has  been  saved  insofar  as  conserva- 
tion can  be  traced  to  the  amendment  en- 
acted on  December  15. 1973.  In  fact,  there 
are  examples  of  more  energy  usage. 

I  do  find  overwhelming  evidence  that 
Federal  action  has  only  produced  need- 
less work  on  the  part  of  those  who  must 
struggle  with  this  matter. 

By  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  I  hope  we  can  settle 
once  and  for  all  an  issue  which  has,  at 
times,  produced  chaos. 

In  the  vague  hope  of  saving  energy, 
this  country  is  now  on  8  months  of  day- 
lisht  saving  time  and  4  months  of 
standard  time.  Instead  of  saving  energy, 
in  many  cases  it  has  caused  the  addi- 
tional use  of  energy.  Factories  are  open- 
ing earlier,  lights  are  turned  on  sooner, 
people  arise  earlier  in  the  morning,  when 
the  day  is  colder  and  additional  heat 
is  needed.  The  present  situation  en- 
dangers the  Uves  of  schoolchildren,  dis- 
rupts the  working  day  of  the  farmer, 
hinders  commerce,  and  inconveniences 
the  general  public. 

In  this  building  today  in  the  offices  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  high  school 
students  from  across  the  country  are 
visiting.  Many  have  visited  my  office  this 
morning.  Those  students  are  going  to 
school,  under  the  present  law,  at  9:30  in 
the  morning,  and  hopefully  they  can 
arrive  home  in  the  evening  before  dark. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  schoolchildren 
to  stand  on  the  roads  in  the  dark,  waiting 
for  transportation  to  their  classes.  There 
is  no  reason  for  parents  to  bear  the  con- 
cerns prompted  by  longer  periods  of 
daylight  saving  time.  There  is  no  reason 
to  establish  time  settings  that  result 
in  energy  use  rather  than  energy  savings. 
A  lesson  has  been  learned,  and  it  has 
been  learned  the  hard  way.  Yet.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
believe  that  this  measure  will  bring  some 
of  the  current  problems  down  to  a 
minimum. 

In  essence.  It  provides  that  daylight 
saving  time  shaU  begin  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May  and  end  on  the  last 
Sunday  In  September  of  each  year.  The 


Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  provides  for 
daylight  saving  time  commencing  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  April  and  ending  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  October  of  each  year. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  concerns  by  many  that  any  effort 
that  is  made  to  make  permanent  an  8- 
month  daylight  saving  time  period  each 
yer  would  result  in  chaos  and  family 
disruption,  while  serving  no  purpose 
whatsoever  in  the  critical  matter  of 
energy  conservation.  Our  measure,  there- 
fore, seems  the  most  acceptable  approach 
to  an  ongoing  issue  which  Congress  must 
settle  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  Gov- 
ernment serves,  and  that  is  the  people 
of  this  great  country. 

I  hope  that  the  hearings  will  be  held 
promptly  and  that  we  will  do  those  things 
wlilch  will  bring  back  from  the  chaotic 
position  In  which  we  now  find  ourselves 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Mb.  Huddlestok 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponaor  this  bill  to 
shorten  by  approximately  6  weeks  a  year  the 
period  during  which  Daylight  Saving  Time 
la  In  effect  under  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966. 

The  conditions  with  regard  to  time  zones 
in  Kentucky,  and  I  am  sure  in  many  other 
States,  have  been  chaotic  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  We  tried  year-round  Daylight 
Saving  Time.  It  was  my  contention  when 
year-round  Daylight  Saving  Time  was  en- 
acted that  It  would  not  result  in  any  ap- 
preciable savings  of  energy.  Instead,  the  re- 
sult would  be  inconvenience  and  disruption 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve our  experience  bore  me  out.  In  the 
vague  hope  of  saving  energy,  we  endangered 
the  Uves  of  schoolchildren,  disrupted,  the 
working  day  of  our  farmers,  hindered  com- 
merce and  Inconvenienced  the  public  In  gen- 
eral. And,  Instead  of  saving,  m  many  cases 
we  encouraged  the  additional  use  of  energy 
as  workers  got  up  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
day.  parents  drove  their  children  to  school 
rather  than  permit  them  to  take  the  bus, 
and  people  decided  to  drive  rather  than 
wait  in  the  dark  for  public  transportation. 

Now  we  are  trying  Daylight  Saving  Time 
for  8  months  of  the  year.  While  we  are 
grateful  for  a  4-month  reprieve,  the  problems 
remain  the  same  as  long  as  Daylight  Savtag 
Time  is  in  effect  during  a  winter  month.  Even 
under  the  amended  provisions,  schoolchil- 
dren must  stand  In  the  dark  while  awaiting 
school  buses,  presenting  a  serious  safety 
hazard.  I  have  had  numerous  complaints 
from  parents  throughout  the  State,  and  most 
recently  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  ap- 
pealed to  Senator  Ford  and  me  to  seek  a 
change  in  the  law. 

We  have  experimented  too  long  at  the  ex- 
pense of  schoolchildren,  farmers,  business- 
men and  the  public  in  general,  and  it  la  time 
to  assure  them  that  we  will  not  put  them 
through  the  hazards  and  Inconveniences  of 
winter  Daylight  Saving  Time  again.  I  hop* 
that  our  proposal  to  return  to  a  reasonable 
Daylight  Saving  Time  policy  can  be  acted 
upon  favorably  as  soon  as  possible. 
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minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  FUSINESS 

The  PRESmma  officer,  under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GIRL  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
TmjRMOND).  The  clerk  wlU  state  the 
resolution. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  wish  of  the  Congress  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Olrl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  this  impor- 
tant youth  movement  celebrates  Its  63rd 
anniversary  on  March  12,  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
resolution  speaks  for  itself.  It  documents 
at  some  length  the  tremendous  service 
that  the  Girl  Scouts  have  provided  for 
their  community  and  our  country 

On  March  12.  1975,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  cele- 
brate their  63d  anniversary.  Founded  In 
1912  for  the  purpose  of  "inspiring  girls 
with  the  highest  Ideals  of  character 
conduct,  patriotism,  and  service  that  they 
may  become  happy  and  resourceful  cit- 
izens". Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  served  more  than  32  mil- 
lion girls  In  its  63-year  history.  Chartered 
by  Congress  in  1950,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  actively 
worked  to  develop  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resource:  America's  youth. 

Today,  more  than  3  million  girls,  ages 
6  to  17.  through  participation  in  over 
160,000  troops,  are  learning  to  relate  to 
others  with  increasing  skill,  maturity  and 
satisfaction;  developing  meaningful 
values  giving  direction  to  their  lives; 
contributhig  to  American  society  through 
their  own  talents  and  in  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  others;  and  fostering  an  aware- 
ness of  themselves  as  unique,  resourceful 
persons  of  worth  today  and  in  the  future. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  organization  whose  busi- 
ness is  America's  future.  Through  its  in- 
formed educational  program  of  environ- 
mental action,  youth  leadership,  career 
exploration,  and  cooperative  community- 
oriented  projects,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  actively  In- 
volved in  strengthening  our  American 
way  of  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  World  Association 
of  Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  participation  in  exchange  visits, 
conferences,  and  seminars,  has  been  con- 
tinually involved  in  promoting  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
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tions  of  all  the  world's  population.  Tlie 
international  work  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  observance  of  in- 
ternational Women's  year  1975. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  expressing  the  pride  of  Congi-ess 
in  the  outstanding  contribution  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  made  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Re.s. 
22)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   concurrent   resolution,    with    its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  res.  22 
Whereas  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  were  granted  a  Charter  by 
Congress  In  1950: 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts,  since  its  founding, 
has  been  dedicated  to  helping  girls  develop 
as  creative,  responsible  Individuals  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  worth,  and  has  helped 
millions  of  girls  to  grow  Into  resourceful 
women; 

Whereas  the  informal  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  Girl  Scouts  Involve  glrl.s  and 
volunteer  adults  in  an  ongoing  partnership 
in  a  variety  of  service,  social  and  environ- 
mental action,  youth  leadership,  career  ex- 
ploration, and  other  cooperative,  commu- 
nity-oriented projects; 

Whereas  these  activities  benefit  others, 
promote  active  participation  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  home,  the  community,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world,  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment in  girls  of  skills,  or  personal,  so- 
cial, ethical,  and  spiritual  values,  and  of  a 
sense  of  oneness  and  Interdependence  with 
others; 

Whereas  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  continues  to  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
American  way  of  life; 

Whereas  the  anniversary  week  of  the 
founding  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  express  America's  con- 
gratulations and  gratitude  to  the  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  girls  and  adults  who 
participate  in  Girl  Scouting:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that  this  Nation 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  continuing 
strength  and  growth  of  Girl  Scouting,  to  the 
pioneering  role  of  Girl  Scouting  in  expand- 
ing the  personal  horizons  of  girls  and  women, 
to  the  encouragement  which  Girl  Scouting 
gives  to  understanding  and  friendship 
among  the  youth  of  all  nations,  and  to  the 
allegiance  of  Girl  Scouting  to  the  noble  and 
enduring  principles  upon  which  this  Coun- 
try was  founded. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  ciuomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


EXTENSION   OF   THE   DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION   ACT   OP    1950 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  send  to  the  de.sk  a  joint  resolution  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Mansfield  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length,  and  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  48)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tions (h).  (1),  and  (1)  of  Section  720  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out 
•March  1,  1975'  and  Insert  'June  30,  1975'.  In 
the  second  sentence  strike  out  "June  30, 1975' 
and  Insert  'December  31,  1976'. 

'•(1)(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out 
'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976'  and 
insert  "to  remain  available  untU  December  31, 
1975'. 

"(1)  Strike  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975'  and  insert  'to  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31,  1975'." 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referrea  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whixten,  Mr 
SncEs,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Ce- 

DERBERG,    Mr.    MlCHEL,    and    Mr.    SHRrV'ER 

were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  majority  leader, 
recommends  the  name  of  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  term  end- 
ing April  30,  1977;  and  Representative 
John  Rhodes,  of  Arizona,  the  minority 
leader,  recommends  the  name  of  Vernon 
W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  term 
ending  April  30,  1980,  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  208'a  > , 
title  2.  Public  Law  443. 


ttessage  from  the  house 

At  1 : 33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  219)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate  en  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

RiyORT   OF   THE    CENTRAL   INTELLIGENCE 
ACENCT 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Inielligeuce  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  experience  of  the  CIA 
with  requests  for  information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar jear  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  repoits  of  committee.s 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  66.  A  bUl  to  amend  t'tle  Vin  of  the  Pub. 
lie  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  that  title 
for  nurse  training  and  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
health  services  (Rept.  No.  94-23). 

By  Mr.  Proxmibe,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  61.  A  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  defeiTal  of  budget  authority  to 
carry  out  the  homeownership  assistance  pro- 
gram under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (views  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs)   (Rept.  No.  94-30). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 

COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart,  from  the  Conunliree 
on  Armed  Services: 

Donald  G.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
fh-med,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  William  L.  Scott,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Sej-vlces: 

Victor  V.  Veysey,  of  California,  to  be  an 
A.s;istant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(Tlie  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
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firmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations  in  the  Army :  Gen. 
Michael  Shannon  Davison  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  that  grade:  Lt.  Gen. 
Elvy  Benton  Roberts  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  that  grade;  and,  Maj.  Gens. 
Robert  Morin  Shoemaker  and  Howard 
Harrison  Cooksey  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
erals. In  the  Navy,  Rear  Adm.  Stanley  S. 
Fine  for  appointment  as  Director  of 
Budget  and  Reports  in  the  Navy  for  a  3- 
year  term;  and,  38  captains  for  promo- 
tion to  rear  admiral.  In  the  Marine 
Corps  there  are  11  temporary  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general — 
beginning  with  Francis  W.  Tief  and  end- 
ing with  Charles  D.  Roberts,  Jr.— and  9 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general.  In  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  there  are  5  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  and  12  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general— list  be- 
gins with  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Bodycombe 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  and  ends 
\vith  Col.  Edwin  D.  Woeller,  Jr.,  to  be 
brigadier  general.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  1,204  in  the  Army  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below;  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  2,038  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below:  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are  1,909 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
and  below:  and,  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  there  are  52  Air  National  Guard 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  lists  be  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In  the 
Record  of  February  3,  7,  11.  18.  20.  and 
25.  1975,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION   OP   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  amead  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19Si  to  provide  Incentives 
for  the  efficient  use  of  gasoline  and  the  In- 
creased use  of  coal  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  and  solar 
energy.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ft- 
iiance. 

By  Mr.  ORIFFIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Philip  a.  Habt)  : 
a  974.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1994  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 


on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts 
and  accessories  for  such  vehicles.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
8.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 27.  1960.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   McCLURE   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Church.    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  976.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep  In- 
dustry mobile  housing  from  regulations  af- 
fecting permanent  housing  for  agricultural 
workers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  national  emergen- 
cies still  In  effect,  and  to  provide  for  or- 
derly Implementation  and  termination  of 
future  national  emergencies.  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 
STENNIS,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
S.  978.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  financing 
of  parkways  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  979.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Benesdene  L. 
Strawn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON)  : 

S.  980.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  In  order  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  the  first  Sunday 
In  May  and  end  on  the  last  Sunday  In  Sep- 
tember In  each  year.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  increase  the  Federal  share  for 
State   administrative   expenses   In    carrying 
out  the  fcod  stamp  program,  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  coupon  allotments  In  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jae  SUl  Rim 
and  his  wife.  Toung  Ja  Rim.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S  983.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gra- 
vel. Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
HoLLiNcs,      Mr.      Humphrey.      Mr. 
iNouYE,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Montota.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicofp, 
Mr.    Stevenson,    Mr.   Tunney,   and 
Mr.  Johnston  ) : 
8. 984.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 
States  to  develop  and  Implement  State  land 
resource  programs  and  to  assist  Indian  tribes 
to  plan  the  use  of  tribal  lands;  to  encour- 
age expeditious  energy  facnity  siting  deci- 
sions; to  coordinate  Federal  programs  which 
significantly  affect  land  use;    to  encourage 
research  on  and  training  in  land  resource 
planning  and  management;  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior;'  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
OQ  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By     Mr.     PELL      (for     himself.     Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Bayh, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.     Cranston,     Mr.     Culver,    Mr. 
Domenici,     Mr.     Goldwater,     Mr. 
Philip    A.    Hart.    Mr.    Hartke.    Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  In- 
ouYE,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovFRN.  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pastore.    Mr.    RiBicoFF.    Mr.    Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt 
paj'ment   of  social   security   benefits   to   In- 
dividuals whose  social  recurlty  checks  have 
been  lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise  delayed;    to 
expedite    hearings    and    determinations    re- 
specting claims  for  benefits  under  titles  H, 
XVI,  and  XVIII  of  the  act  and  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  Federal   Coal   Mine   Health   and 
Safety  Act  of  1969:    and  to  amend   title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  to  25  per- 
cent the  reduction  that  may  be  made  In  an 
Individual's   benefit    check   for    any    month 
bsc.-iuse    of    any    previous    overpayments    of 
monthly  benefits.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By   Mr    MATHTAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
E.^GLETON,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr.    Inouye, 
and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.    986.    A    bill    to    end    the    District    of 
Columbia     Self-Government     and     Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  by  ab3ll«hlng  the 
National   Capital   Service   Area.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  t'^e  District  of  Columbia. 
Ey  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living    adjustments    In    the    Income    tnx 
rates,  t'^e  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the    rate    of    Interest    payable    on    certain 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Plna'ice. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bchwei- 
ker,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
8.  988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
and  National  Research  Service  Awards.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  VII  for  train- 
ing In  the  health  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program,  and  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  scholarship  training  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Labor  and   Public   Welfare. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   hUnrelf,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  8ch- 
weiker)  : 
8.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  vn  for  train- 
ing In  the  health  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  and  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  scholarship  training  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  991.  A.bni  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  to  revise  the  programs  of  student 
assistance,  to  revise  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  program,  to  establish  a  system 
for  the  regulation  of  postgraduate  training 
programs  for  physicians,  to  provide  assist- 
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ance  for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
training  programs  for  nurse  clinicians,  phar- 
macist clinicians,  community  and  public 
health  personnel,  and  health  administrators, 
to  provide  assistance  for  projects  to  Improve 
the  training  provided  by  undergraduate 
schools  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  allied 
health  to  provide  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  area  health  educa- 
tion systems,  to  establish  a  loan  guarantee 
and  Interest  subsidy  program  for  undergrad- 
uate students  of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the 
allied  health  profe-slons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  title  VII  for  train- 
ing In  the  health  professions,  to  revise  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  program  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ship training  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE. 
S.  993.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  "The  Perpetual  Calendar."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  994.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1975.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  995.  A  bill   to  regulate  Investment  by 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  government 
enterprises   In   certain   U.S.   business  enter- 
prises. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Br.  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams)  (by  request) : 
S.  996.  A  bni  to  amend  titles  VII  and  Vin 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 

S.J.  Res.  48.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 

the    Defense    Production    Act    of    1950,    as 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Considered 

and  passed. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
SJ.  Res.  49  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  and 
use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Javtts,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S  J.  Res.  50.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Medical  Laboratory  Week."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  In- 
centives for  the  efficient  use  of  gasoline 
and  the  increased  use  of  coal  and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  and  solar  energy.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
»fniOT  conservation  and  devzlopicemt  act 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
CXXX 344— Parts 


day  introducing  a  four-point  program  to 
gradually  reduce  energy  consumption 
and  encourage  the  development  of  alter- 
native sources  of  fuel  In  a  manner  which 
Is  consistent  with  our  economic  goals. 

My  proposed  "Energy  Conservation 
and  Development  Act"  includes  the  fol- 
lowing four  provisions: 

A  rebatable  gasoline  tax  of  5  cents 
a  gallon  beginning  in  1976  and  increasing 
to  20  cents  over  a  4-year  period; 

An  excise  tax  on  new  automobiles 
which  get  poor  gasoline  mileage  and  a 
tax  credit  for  new  autos  with  good  mile- 
age; 

A  tax  Incentive  for  the  conversion  of 
boiler  capacity  from  the  use  of  oil  or  gas 
to  coal ;  and 

An  energy  development  fund  to  back 
programs  for  developing  alternate  fuel 
sources  such  as  liquified  coal. 

Last  month  the  President  proposed  a 
complex  system  of  tariffs,  taxes  and  in- 
creased petroleum  prices  to  reduce  oil 
imports  by  1  million  barrels  a  day  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  President's  proposals 
would  result  in  as  much  as  a  4  percent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  $10  bil- 
lion in  lost  economic  output  and  an  addi- 
tional half  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed. 

The  administration's  energy  program 
would  impose  an  unacceptable  burden  on 
our  economy  during  the  current  period 
of  rising  unemployment  and  double-digit 
inflation.  The  immediate  crisis  is  not  oil — 
it  is  jobs.  Seven  and  one-half  million 
Americans  are  now  out"  of  work  and  al- 
most all  economists  have  urged  Congress 
to  give  top  priority  to  the  recession  and 
to  deal  with  energy  on  a  more  gradual, 
long-term  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  challenges  our  need  for  lessen- 
ing our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  I  was 
warning  against  the  dangers  of  our  grow- 
ing imports  5  years  ago  when  not  very 
many  people  were  listening.  Now  every- 
one wants  to  reduce  that  reliance.  It  is 
draining  our  wealth,  disrupting  our  do- 
mestic and  international  financial  mar- 
kets, and  posing  a  constant  threat  to 
our  national  security.  The  question  is 
not  should  we  reduce  imports — the  ques- 
tion is  how  much,  how  fast,  by  what 
means,  and  at  what  cost. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  today— 
In  1975 — by  both  Increasing  energy  pro- 
duction and  reducing  energy  consump- 
tion. However,  it  is  essential  that  the 
mandatory  conservation  measures  that 
we  adopt  be  phased  in  to  allow  the  most 
rapid  economic  recovery  possible  with- 
out setting  off  another  round  of  Infla- 
tion. If  we  acit  too  precipitously  on  the 
energy  front,  then  the  beneflts  of  energy 
conservation  will  be  far  outweighed  by 
the  tremendous  economic  costs  to  the 
American  people. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  gradually  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  oil  but  it  will 
avoid  aggravating  an  already  serious 
recession  and  inflation. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  now  like  to  ex- 
plain my  energy  proposals  in  some  detail. 


OASOLINB  TAX  WITH   A  PROGRESSIVE  REB/iTX 

The  first  provision  In  my  bill  would 
phase  in  a  gasoline  tax  of  20  cents  per 
gallon  by  1979.  All  revenues  collected  by 
the  Government  from  this  tax  would  be 
rebated  in  a  progressive  manner  to  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans.  This  pro- 
posal would  achieve  very  signiflcant 
energy  savings  without  resulting  in  seri- 
ous economic  dislocations. 

I  believe  that  any  energy  conservation 
tax  should  focus  on  gasoline  rather  than 
all  petroleum  products  since  there  is  far 
greater  room  for  savings  in  the  use  of 
gasoline.  For  example,  Americans  can 
reduce  nonessential  driving  much  more 
easily  than  they  can  reduce  their  con- 
sumption of  heating  oil  during  the  cold 
winter  months. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  gasoline  tax 
would  be  Increased  5  cents  a  gallon  in 

1976,  another  5  cents  up  to  10  cents  in 

1977,  then  to  15  cents  in  1978.  and  20 
cents  in  1979.  This  tax  would  reduce  con- 
siunption  by  an  estimated  500,000  barrels 
per  day  by  1980  and  1  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1985. 

Due  to  the  gradual  increase  in  tax  rate 
under  my  proposal,  there  would  be  a 
minimal  increase  in  the  rate  of  Inflation 
and  lost  economic  output.  Commuters 
would  have  time  to  adjust  their  driving 
habits;  automobile  manufacturers,  their 
production  lines.  A  phased-in  gasoline 
tax  would  put  both  industry  and  con- 
sumers on  notice  as  to  what  kind  of 
automobiles  lie  in  our  future. 

The  revenues  collected  from  this  tax 
proposal  would  be  fully  rebated  to  indi- 
viduals over  18  years  of  age  under  a 
sharply  progressive  rate  schedule.  A  per- 
son earning  $10,000  or  less  a  year  would 
receive  almost  twice  as  large  a  rebate  as 
a  person  earning  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000.  Americans  would  be  on  notice 
that  they  could  be  net  gainers  if  they  re- 
duced their  consumption.  Families  earn- 
ing up  to  $20,000  per  year  and  using  no 
more  than  the  national  average  of  about 
24  gallons  a  week  would  receive  as  much 
in  rebates  as  they  paid  In  tax.  Families 
earning  less  or  consuming  less  gasoline 
than  the  national  average  would  receive 
more  rebates  than  they  paid  in  taxes. 

Approximately  120  million  of  the  over- 
18  population  would  receive  their  re- 
bates as  credits  on  their  income  tax, 
while  the  20  million  adults  who  do  not 
file  normal  returns  would  file  a  simple 
form  for  their  rebate.  As  the  size  of  the 
tax  Increased  and  the  revenues  grew, 
withholding  schedules  could  be  adjusted 
and  quarterly  checks  sent  to  those  not 
subject  to  withholding  in  order  to  avoid 
any  hardship  on  individuals  or  any  drag 
on  consumer  purchasing  power. 

Under  my  proposal,  all  of  the  money 
collected  from  the  phased  in  gasoline  tax 
would  be  rebated  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  $5  billion  would  be  collected  and 
rebated  in  1976,  $10  billion  in  1977,  $15 
billion  In  1978  and  $18  billion  in  1979  and 
sul)sequent  years. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iiave  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  rebate  schedules  which  would  be 
provided  by  my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ules were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REBATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  5  CENT  GASOLINE  TAX-  1976 


REBATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  20  CENT  GASOLINE  TAX- 
SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 


1979  AND 


Incoim 


Number 

of 

families 

and 

unrelated 

Total 

indi- 

revenues 

viduals 

Size  of 

rebated 

(millions) 

rebate 

(millions) 

Families: 

MtoJS.OOO 8.1            $110  $891.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 13.4                95  1,273.0 

$10,000 to  $15,000 14.0               80  1,120  0 

$1 5.000 to  $?0,000 9.4                60  564  0 

$20,000  to  $?5,000 5.0                45  225.0 

$25,000  fo  $30,000 2.5               25  62.5 

Total 4.135.0 

Unrelated  individuals: 

$0to$5,000 10.6               55  583.0 

$5,000  to  $10.000 4.8                47  226.0 

$10,000  to  $15.000 1.9                40  76.0 

$1S,000  to  $20,000 .5               30  15.0 

$20,000  to  $25.000 3               25  7.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000 07              20  1.4 

Total 908.4 

BEBATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  10   CENT   GASOLINE    TAX-1977 


Income 


Number 

of 

families 

and 

unrelated 

Total 

indi- 

revenues 

viduals 

Si2e  of 

rebated 

(millions) 

rebate 

(millions) 

Families: 

$0  to  $5,000 8.1  $220  $1,782.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 13.4  190  2,546.0 

$10,000  to  $15,000 14.0  160  2,240.0 

$15,000  to  $20.000 9.4  125  1,175.0 

$20,000  to  $25.000 5.0  90  450.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000 2.5  60  150.0 

Total 8,343.0 

Unrelated  individuals: 

$0to$5,000 10.6  100  1,060.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 4.8  90  432.0 

$10,000  to  $15,000 1.9  80  152.0 

$15,000  to $20,000 5  60  30.0 

$20,000  to  $25,000 3  40  12.0 

^5,000  to  $30,000 07  20  1.4 

Total 1,687.0 


REBATE  SCHEDULE  FOR  IS  CENTS  GASOLINE  TAX-1978 


Income 


Number 

of 

families 

and 

unrelated 

Total 

indi- 

revenues 

viduals 

Size  of 

rebated 

(milliORs) 

rebate 

(millions) 

Families: 

«lto$5,000 8.1  $330  $2,673.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 13.4  285  3  819.0 

$10,000  to  $15.000 14.0  240  3.360.0 

$15,000  to  $20.000 9.4  185  1739  0 

$20,000  to  $25.000 5.0  140  700  0 

$25,000  to  $30,000 2.5  60  150.0 

Total 12,441.0 

Unrelated  individuals: 

$0to$5,000 las  160  1,696.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 4.8  135  648  0 

$10,000  to  $15.000 1.9  120  228  0 

$15,000  to  $20.000 5  90  45  0 

$20,000  to  K5.000 3  50  15  0 

$25,000  to  $30,000 07  30  2.1 

Total 2,634,0 


Income 


Number 

of 

families 

and 

unrelated 

Total 

indi- 

revenues 

viduals 

Size  of 

rebated 

(millions) 

rebate 

(millions) 

Families: 

JO  to  $5,000 8.1  $380  $3,078.0 

$5,000  to  $10,000 13.4  325  4,355.0 

$10,000  to  $15,000 14.0  300  4,200.0 

$15,000  to  $20,000 9.4  240  2,256.0 

$20,000  to  $25,000 5.0  130  650.0 

y  5,000  to  $30,000 2.5  65  162.5 

Total 14,701.0 

Ui>  tlaic)  individuals: 

$0  1o$5,000 10.6  200  2,120.0 

JS.OOO  to  ■{10,000 4.8  180  864.0 

JIO.OOO  to  $15.000 1,9  150  285.0 

>15,000  to  120,000 .5  100  50.0 

$20,000  to  $25,000 3  70  21.0 

$25,000  to  $30,000 07  30  2.0 

Total 3,342.0 


In  future  years  Congress  would  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  in  this  re- 
bate schedule  to  insure  that  all  of  the 
money  collected  from  the  gasoline  tax 
is  returned  to  lower  and  middle  income 
consumers. 

Under  my  proposal,  individuals  who 
have  to  drive  more  than  50  miles  round 
trip  to  work  each  day  would  receive  an 
additional  tax  deduction.  They  would  be 
able  to  deduct  the  taxes  paid  on  the  gas- 
oline used  for  driving  in  excess  of  50 
miles.  This  deduction  would  ease  the  bur- 
den on  individuals  who  are  required  to 
commute  long  distances. 

Furthermore,  the  full  amount  of  the 
gas  tax  would  be  deductible  to  commer- 
cial enterprises  as  an  ordinary  business 
expense. 

Although  a  20 -cent  gas  tax  seems  like 
a  substantial  hike  in  the  price  of  gaso- 
line, this  increase  is  not  so  substantial 
when  compared  to  what  has  happened 
to  other  fuels.  In  the  past  year,  the  price 
of  oil  for  homes  has  increased  by  two- 
thirds  and  the  price  of  residual  oil  for 
electricity  by  180  percent.  These  increases 
occurred  during  a  time  when  the  price 
of  gasoline  increased  by  only  35  percent. 
Even  with  the  full  tax,  Americans  will 
still  be  paying  less  than  half  as  much 
for  gasoline  as  Europeans  who  spend 
$1.80  a  gallon  right  now. 

I  know  that  a  gasoline  tax  has  been 
described  as  inequitable,  and  even  with 
a  progressive  rebate  system  there  will 
be  no  perfect  equity.  However,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  the  inequities  and  enormous 
administrative  problems  associated  with 
rationing. 

How  do  you  award  the  coupon  books? 
To  licensed  drivers?  That  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  family  with  teenagers  who 
drive  and  against  widows  and  single 
persons. 

Do  you  award  books  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  automobiles  owned?  Then 
you  are  treating  the  executive  with  three 
cars  three  times  better  than  the  steel- 
worker  with  one. 

Do  you  award  one  book  to  a  house- 
hold? That  discriminates  against  the 
famUy  where  more  than  one  has  to  work 
to  make  ends  meet. 


What  about  the  person  who  must  drive 
long  distances  in  an  emergency — or  move 
across  the  country?  Do  we  solve  all  of 
thsse  problems  with  local  rationing 
boards? 

If  we  create  a  so-cal'.ed  "white  mar- 
ket," in  which  ration  coupons  can  be 
bought  and  sold  legally,  wo  are  back  to 
alDcating  on  the  basis  of  price — with  no 
certrinty  as  to  how  high  the  rrice  will  go. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  problems  of 
spot  shortages  develorins  for  coupons, 
requirements  for  additional  Government 
bureaucracy  with  an  annual  rrice  tag  of 
at  least  $1.5  billion,  and  a  sisnificant 
Government  interference  in  reople's  pri- 
vate lives,  which  is  not  likely  to  retain 
public  support  duiing  any  pci-icd  other 
than  a  national  emergency. 

Rationing  and  any  othsr  system  of  al- 
location tied  to  base  periods  and  pre- 
vious levels  of  consumption  are,  at  lea.st, 
short-time  solutions  but  these  are  times 
when  the  Nation  needs  to  e:tablish  a 
l:ns-range  course  for  reduced  energy 
consumption  and  greater  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

I  fully  realize  that  a  gasoline  tax  is 
not  a  politically  popular  proposal  at  the 
moment.  However,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  ull  Americans  to  reduce  cur  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  oil  and  a  gaso- 
line tax  with  a  rebate  for  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income Americans  is  the  simplest 
and  most  equitable  method  to  reduce 
gasoline  consumption.  A  ga-coline  tax  is 
not  as  arbitrary  and  cumbersome  as  a 
system  of  rationing  or  allocation.  A  gas 
tax  does  not  require  a  large  bureaucracy 
to  administer  and  should  not  result  in 
large  regional  disparities.  Furthermore, 
the  economic  hardships  of  a  20-cents- 
.  per-gallon  tax  are  greatly  alleviated  by 
a  piogressive  rebate  schedule  for  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans. 

Al'TOMOBILE    FUEL    EFFICtENCY    STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  th3  most  prom- 
ising method.!  to  reduce  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption and  to  lessen  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil  is  to  encourage 
Americans,  when  they  purchase  new  cars, 
to  select  automobiles  that  obtain  better 
mileage  per  gallon.  The  legi:lation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  help  achieve  that 
goal. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  indicates  that  it  is 
practical  to  achieve  as  much  as  a  60- 
percent  fuel  economy  improvement  for 
the  average  automobile  manufactured  in 
1980  compared  to  1974  models.  The  aver- 
age car  in  1974  obtained  only  14  miles 
per  gallon.  A  60-percent  improvement 
by  1980  would  result  in  an  average  new 
car  achieving  22  miles  per  gallon.  <3teso- 
line  savings  due  to  improvements  in  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  have  the  potential 
to  reduce  oi!  imports  by  as  much  as  1 
million  barrels  per  day. 

Since  the  automobile  currently  con- 
sumes about  one-third  of  all  oil  used 
in  the  Unitetl  States,  any  realistic  energy 
conservation  program  must  include 
measures  aimed  at  improving  the  fuel 
efficiency  of  the  automobile. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  encourage  the  use  of  fuel- 
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efQclent  automobiles  by  imposing  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  manufacturers  or  importers 
of  new  automobiles  that  fail  to  obtain 
good  mileage  and  by  providing  a  Federal 
tax  credit  to  individuals  who  purchase 
domestically  manufactured  cars  that  get 
good  mileage. 

The  average  new  automobile  in  1975 
obtained  only  15.9  miles  per  gallon.  We 
must  and  we  can  do  better.  My  proposal 
will  help  achieve  a  goal  of  at  least  22 
miles  per  gallon  for  the  average  new  car 
in  1980. 

Basically,  my  proposal  would  establish 
a  national  automobile  standard  of  22 
miles  per  gallon.  Individuals  who  pur- 
chase new  cars  that  obtain  22  miles  per 
gallon  or  greater  would  receive  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit.  Manufacturers  of  less 
efBcient  cars  would  pay  a  tax  proportion- 
al to  the  automobile's  fuel  consumption. 
The  purpose  of  this  tax  would  be  to  en- 
courage consumers  to  select  cars  which 
get  better  mileage  and  encourage  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  make  them. 

The  proposed  excise  tax  would  be  only 
imposed  once  on  the  manufacturer  or 
importer  of  each  new  automobile.  The  ex- 
cise tax  would  take  effect  in  1976  at  a 
reduced  rats  and  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  1979.  This  would  give  the  auto- 
mobile industry  time  to  make  the  nec- 
essary production  modifications  to 
achieve  greater  fuel-efficiency.  Greater 
fuel-efficiency  for  automobiles  can  be 
achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways:  engine 
modifications;  reduced  engine  size;  tech- 
nological changes  in  the  automobile 
which  affect  aerodynamic  drag,  rolling 
resistance  and  accessory  power  require- 
ments, and  shift  to  a  large  proportion  of 
small  cars  in  the  total  fleet  of  automo- 
biles. Because  of  differences  in  construc- 
tion and  operation,  this  tax  proposal 
would  not  apply  to  trucks  or  buses. 

The  following  excise  taxes  would  be 
imposed  on  the  manufacturers  or  im- 
porters of  new  cars  under  my  proposal: 

For  the  period  beginning  August  31,  1976 
and  ending  August  31,  1979: 

If  the  fuel  consumption  rate 

(In  miles  per  gallon)  is:  Excise  tax 

Over  22. None 

Over  20  but  not  over  22 $100 

Over  17  but  not  over  20 200 

Over  14  but  not  over  17 400 

Over  10  but  not  over  14 600 

Not  over  10 800 

For  the  period  after  August  31,  1979: 
If  the  fuel  consumption  rate 

(In  miles  per  gallon)  Is:  Excise  tax 

Over  22 None 

Over  20  but  not  over  22. $200 

Over  17  but  not  over  20 400 

Over  14  but  not  over  17 600 

Over  10  but  not  over  14 800 

Not  over  10 1,000 

In  addition,  my  proposal  provides  a 
Federal  tax  credit  for  individuals  who 
purchase  domestically  manufactured 
automobiles  that  get  at  least  22  miles 
per  gallon.  A  tax  credit  reduces  the  in- 
come tax  an  individual  owes  by  the  exact 
amount  of  the  credit.  The  purpose  of 
this  individual  tax  incentive  is  to  further 
encourage  consumers  to  select  the  most 
fuel-efflclent  automobiles  when  they 
purchase  new  cars.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  following  tax  credits  would  be  pro- 
vided to  Individuals: 


If  the  fuel  consumption  rate 

(In  miles  per  gallon)  Is  Tax  credit 

Between  22  and  24 $200 

Over  24,  but  not  over  26 300 

Over  26 400 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is 
to  encourage  automobile  fuel  efficiency, 
the  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  most 
direct  and  appropriate  measures  of  fuel 
economy  and  that  measure  is  "miles  per 
gallon."  Taxes  on  automobile  horsepower 
or  weight  would  not  be  as  closely  cor- 
related to  fuel  economy  as  "miles  per 
gallon."  Under  my  proposal,  the  mileage 
rats  of  an  automobile  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  an  "automobile 
fuel  consumption  schedule"  prepared 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Although  some  argue  that  greater 
automobile  fu°l  efficiency  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  free  enterprise  system, 
the  seriousness  of  the  current  energy 
situation  requires  congressional  action 
to  insure  that  we  achieve  our  goal  of 
reasonabb  energy  self-sufficiency.  The 
potential  for  market  forces  to  achieve 
major  automobib  fuel  economy  improve- 
ments is  unclear.  Without  some  form  of 
positive  encouragement  the  potential  for 
energy  conservation  in  this  area  may  not 
be  fully  realized.  The  longer  we  hesitate 
in  encouraging  greater  automobile  fuel 
efficiency,  the  more  difficult  it  makes  the 
job  of  reducing  oil  consumption. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  automobiles  in  the  world  and 
has  more  manufacturing  experience  than 
any  other  country  and  yet  American 
automobiles  are  simply  not  as  efficient 
at  using  fuel  as  they  could  bs. 

Several  comprehensive  Government 
studies  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
major  improvements  in  automobile  fuel 
efficiency  can  be  achieved  during  the  next 
few  years  using  existing  technology.  A 
1973  staff  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  indicated  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  "can  produce  large  cars 
which  yield  close  to  20  miles  per  gallon 
using  existing  technology  without  sacri- 
ficing comfort,  styling  or  exhaust  emis- 
sion standards."  An  October,  1974  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concluded  that  the  new  car  fleet 
in  1980  could  be  60  percent  more  fuel- 
efficient  than  the  1974  fleet. 

My  proposal  would  insure  that  we  ob- 
tain greater  automobile  fuel  efficiency 
over  the  next  several  years. 

TAX  IKCENTIVE  FOB  THS  CONVERSION  OP 
BOILEB  CAPACITY  FROM  THE  CSE  OF  OIL 
OR    GAS    TO    COAL 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  enormous  coal  reserves.  In 
fact,  we  can  be  described  as  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  the  world  when  it  comes  to  coal 
since  the  United  States  has  over  one- 
third  of  the  world's  supply.  We  can  help 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil  by  simply  converting  existing  oil 
and  gas  burning  facilities  to  the  use  of 
domestic  coal  where  this  conversion  will 
not  interfere  with  our  environmental 
goals. 

Since  the  costs  of  conversion  can  be 
enormous  we  should  assist  industry  in 
meeting  these  expenses  by  providing  rea- 
sonable tax  incentives.  Under  existing 


tax  law,  Industry  is  entitled  to  special 
5 -year  depreciation  deductions  for  the 
installation  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. The  legislation  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  an  identical 
5-year  depreciation  deduction  for  the 
costs  of  converting  boiler  capacity  from 
oil  or  gas  to  coal. 

ENERGY     DEVELOPMENT    PT7NB 

Any  comprehensive  energy  program 
must  focus  on  methods  to  increase  the 
total  domestic  energy  supply  as  well  as 
methods  to  reduce  wasteful  energy  con- 
siunption.  Although  traditional  fuels 
such  as  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  are  pres- 
ently our  primary  sources  of  energy,  we 
must  develop  new  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies if  we  are  to  meet  our  future  energy 
needs  and  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign 
soui'ces  of  oil.  A  major  program  with 
both  private  and  public  participation 
must  now  be  initiated  to  produce  alter- 
native domestic  energy  sources.  Promis- 
ing new  areas  include  coal  gasification, 
coal  liquifaction,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
solar  energy.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
proposing  today  includes  an  energy 
development  fund  which  would  provide 
loan  guarantees  to  private  industry  to 
help  meet  the  costs  of  developing  these 
new  fuels  where  this  is  consistent  with 
environmental  policy. 

For  example,  the  conversion  of  our 
vast  U.S.  coal  reserves  to  synthetic  gas 
and  liquid  fuels  offers  a  significant  po- 
tential for  supplementing  the  Nation's 
declining  reserves  of  natural  gas  and  oil. 
Experts  have  estimated  that  over  1  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year 
can  be  derived  from  coal  by  1990  through 
coal  gasification  processes.  One  company 
has  designed  plans  for  the  con':trucUon 
of  a  coal  liquification  plant  that  could 
convert  up  to  60,000  tons  of  coal  per  day 
into  100  000  barrels  of  oil. 

Oil  shale  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
but  undeveloped  U.S.  energy  sources. 
High-grade  oil  shale  found  in  the  Green 
River  formation  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  contain  the  equivalent  of  an 
estimated  600  billion  barrels  of  sjm- 
thetic  oil.  Development  of  this  resource, 
where  it  is  environmentally  feasible, 
would  greatly  supplement  the  U.S.  sup- 
ply of  petroleum. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  has  large 
quantities  of  untapped  tar  sands  which 
can  also  be  converted  to  oil.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  U.S.  tar  sands  deposits  may 
exceed  an  equivalent  of  30  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

My  pronosed  "Energy  Development 
Fund"  will  help  private  Industry  meet 
the  costs  of  developing  synthetic  fuels. 
Under  my  proposal,  companies  would 
generally  be  required  to  provide  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project  and  could 
obtain  loan  guarantees,  with  liability 
limited  to  the  facilities,  from  the 
"Energy  Development  Fund"  for  the  rc- 
mainin'j  cost.  Very  selective  rur?ha~in'T 
commitments  for  synthetic  fuels  could 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Energy  Development 
Fund.  A  minimal  tariff  of  only  1  cent  per 
barrel  of  imported  oil  would  be  imposed 
to  raise  the  necessary  operating  and 
startup  expenses  of  the  bank.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  author- 
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ized  to  borrow  any  additional  funds  that 
may  be  needed  for  the  program. 

Private  companies  are  presently  re- 
luctant to  commit  the  enormous  Invest- 
ments for  these  projects  because  the 
Middle  East  countries  with  their  low  cost 
of  oil  production  but  currently  arbi- 
trarily high  price  could  Indulge  in  price 
wars  for  the  purposes  of  destroying  com- 
petitors who  had  financed  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  The  synthetic  fuels 
could  be  made  uncompetitive  at  the  whim 
of  foreign  governments.  Potential  In- 
vestors are  concerned  that  years  from 
now  some  of  the  oil-producing  nations, 
which  can  produce  oil  for  as  little  as  20 
cents  a  barrel,  may  again  sell  petroleum 
to  the  United  States  at  low  prices  which 
would  simply  price  synthetic  fuels  out  of 
the  market  and  bankrunt  those  who  had 
invested  In  such  facilities.  My  proposal 
would  help  spread  the  risk  of  investments 
which  are  Important  to  achieving  long- 
term  energy  self-sufficiency.  This  rio- 
posal  would  protect  the  development  of 
new  sources  of  energy  and  avoid  the  need 
to  Impose  a  floor  on  the  price  of  imported 
oil  as  Sscretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
recently  proposed. 

It  is  important  for  the  Government  to 
assist  private  Industry  In  meeting  the 
enormous  costs  of  developing  synthetic 
fuels.  However,  we  cannot  develop  a  vi- 
able synthetic  fuel  industry  unless  pri- 
vate companies  retain  some  of  the  risk 
and  retain  incentives  for  efficiency  and 
the  adoption  of  cost-effective  technol- 
ogies. A  Federal  loan  guarantee  program 
will  provide  the  necessary  spur  for  In- 
vestment without  eliminating  incentives 
for  efBcency. 

StJMMABT 

In  summary,  my  proposed  "Energy 
Conservation  and  Development  Act"  has 
th?  following  four  major  provisions: 

First,  a  rebatable  gasoline  tax  of  5 
cents  a  gallon  beginning  in  1976  and  in- 
creasing to  20  cents  over  a  4 -year  period. 

Second,  an  excise  tax  on  new  automo- 
biles that  get  poor  mileage  and  a  tax 
credit  for  autos  with  good  milage. 

Third,  a  tax  incentive  for  conversion 
of  boiler  capacity  from  the  use  of  oil  or 
gas  to  coal,  and 

Fourth,  an  Energy  Development  Fxmd 
to  back  programs  for  developing  alter- 
nate fuel  sources  such  as  liquljfied  coal. 

I  believe  that  these  four  proposals  rep- 
resent a  constructive  step  toward  achiev- 
ing reasonable  energy  self-sufficiency. 
Although  I  disagree  with  many  of  the 
administration's  energy  proposals  such 
as  the  $3  tariff  on  imported  oil,  I  support 
a  number  of  their  other  proposals.  For 
example,  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  home- 
owners who  Insulate  their  homes  or  in- 
stall storm  windows.  The  President  has 
also  proposed  establishing  mandatory 
standards  for  heat  efficiency  in  new 
homes  and  commercial  businesses.  These 
are  excellent  suggestions. 

It  is  now  essential  for  the  President 
and  Congress  to  work  together  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise  and  accommodation  to 
meet  our  energy  needs.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet 
describing  my  four-point  energy  package. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet — Senator  Llotd  Bentsen's  En- 
ERGT    Conservation   and    Development   Act 

1.  Gasoline  tax  with  rebate. — A  gasoline  tax 
of  20  cents  per  gallon  would  be  pbased-ln  by 
1979.  The  tax  would  be  Increased  5  cents  a 
gallon  in  1976,  another  5  cents  up  to  10  cents 
In  1977,  then  to  15  cents  In  1978  and  20  cents 
m  1979.  This  tax  will  gradually  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption  and  lessen  our  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  without  aggravating 
inflation  or  prolonging  the  recession. 

All  revenues  collected  by  the  Qovernment 
from  this  tax  would  be  rebated  in  a  progres- 
sive manner  to  low  and  middle  Income  Amer- 
icans. Families  earning  up  to  $20,000  per 
year  and  using  no  more  than  the  National 
average  of  about  24  gallons  of  gasoline  a  week 
would  receive  as  much  in  rebates  as  they  pay 
in  ga?ollne  taxes.  Taxpayers  would  receive 
this  rebaie  through  reduced  Federal  taxes. 
Non-taxpi'.yers  would  be  rebated  by  quarterly 
checks  fr^m  the  Government.  Individuals 
who  have  to  drive  more  than  fifty  miles 
roundtrip  to  work  each  day  would  receive  an 
additional  tax  reduction.  They  would  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  the  taxes  paid  on  the  gaso- 
line used  for  driving  in  excess  of  fifty  miles 
daily.  This  deduction  would  ease  the  burden 
on  individuals  who  are  required  to  commute 
long  distances.  Furthermore,  the  full  amount 
of  the  gas  tax  would  be  deductible  to  com- 
mercial enterprises  as  an  ordinary  business 
expense. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  gasoline  tax  of  20 
cents  per  gallon  will  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption 500,000  barrels  per  day  by  1980  and 
1  million  barrels  per  day  by  1985.  Our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  oil  must  be 
reduced.  Oil  Imports  are  draining  our  wealth, 
disrupting  our  domestic  and  international 
financial  markets  and  posing  a  constant 
threat  to  our  National  security. 

2.  Automobile  fuel  efficiency  standards. — A 
National  automobile  standard  of  22  miles  per 
gaUon  would  be  established.  Individuals  who 
purchase  new  cars  that  obtain  22  miles  per 
gallon  or  greater  would  receive  a  Federal  In- 
come tax  credit  of  up  to  $400.  Manufacturers 
or  Importers  of  less  efficient  cars  would  pay  a 
tax  proportional  to  the  automobile's  fuel 
consumption.  The  purpose  of  this  tax  would 
be  to  encourage  consumers  to  select  cars 
which  get  better  mileage  and  encourage  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  make  them. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Indicates  that  It  la  practical 
to  achieve  as  much  as  a  60%  fuel  economy 
Improvement  for  the  average  automobile 
manufactured  In  1980  compared  to  1974 
models.  The  average  new  car  In  1974  obtained 
only  14.0  miles  per  gallon.  A  60%  Improve- 
ment by  1980  would  result  In  an  average 
new  car  achieving  22  miles  per  gallon.  Gaso- 
line savings  due  to  Improvements  In  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  have  the  potential  to 
reduce  oil  Imports  by  as  much  as  1  million 
barrels  per  day. 

3.  Tax  incentive  for  the  conversion  of 
boiler  capacity  from  the  use  of  oil  or  gas 
to  coal — Businesses  would  be  entitled  to  spe- 
cial tax  deductions — five  year  depreciation — 
for  the  costs  of  converting  boiler  capacity 
from  the  use  of  oil  or  gas  to  coal.  This 
would  be  Identical  to  the  existing  five  year 
depreciation  deduction  for  the  installation 
of  pollution  control  equipment.  The  United 
States  can  be  described  as  the  Saudi  Arabia 
of  the  world  when  It  comes  to  coal  since 
we  have  over  one-third  of  the  world's  supply. 
We  can  help  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oU  by  simply  converting 
existing  oU  and  gas  burning  facilities  to  the 
use  of  domestic  coal  where  the  conversion 
wUl  not  Interfere  with  our  environmental 
goals. 

4.  Energy  development  fund — An  "Energy 
Development  Fund"  wotild  be  established  to 


help  private  Industry  meet  the  costs  of  de- 
veloping "synthetic  fuels"  such  as  liquified 
coal,  gasified  coal,  oU  shale  end  tar  sands 
as  well  as  developing  solar  energy.  Although 
traditional  fuels  such  as  oU,  natural  gas  and 
coal  are  currently  our  primary  sources  of 
energy,  we  must  develop  new  domestic  energy 
supplies  if  we  are  to  meet  our  future  energy 
needs  and  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil.  The  "Energy  Development 
Fund"  will  help  private  Industry  meet  the 
costs  of  developing  alternative  energy 
sources.  Companies  would  generally  be  re- 
quired to  provide  25%  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  and  could  obtain  loan  guarantees 
from  the  bank  for  the  remaining  costs. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  : 

S.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and 
parts  and  accessories  for  such  vehicles. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  repeal  the  10  percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  buses,  trucks,  and  semitrail- 
ers. The  bill  would  also  repeal  an  8 -per- 
cent excise  tax  still  imposed  on  parts  and 
accessories  for  those  motor  vehicles. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress,  in 
1971,  repealed  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles,  an  action  which 
stimulated  higher  sales  and  generated 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  auto  industi^. 

Today  a  very  serious  situation  con- 
fronts millions  of  workers  whose  Jobs  de- 
pend directly  or  indirectly  on  that  indus- 
ti-y.  Sales  of  passenger  autos  plummeted 
23  percent  in  1974,  and  today  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  Industry's  work  force  is 
idled — that  is  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  major  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

In  a  way,  it  may  be  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  excise  tax  left  on  passenger 
cars  to  repeal  at  a  time  like  this.  But  a 
significant  segment  of  the  motor  vehicle 
industry  still  remains  subject  to  a  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax — and  repeal  of 
that  tax  now  would  provide  a  real  eco- 
nomic "shot  in  the  arm"  for  Michigan, 
which  is  the  State  hardest  hit  by  the  cur- 
rent recession,  and  workers  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Important  benefits  that  would  Sow 
from  repeal  of  those  remaining  taxes 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First,  and  most  important,  such  a 
move  would  stimulate  new  sal3s  which 
would  reduce  unemployment.  Michigan, 
staggering  under  an  unemployment  rate 
of  nearly  14  percent,  produces  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  trucks  and  biises  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  Obviously, 
since  two -thirds  of  such  vehicles  are 
produced  outside  Michigan,  many  other 
States  and  communities  would  also  ben- 
efit from  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Second,  the  resulting  reduction  in  the 
price  of  trucks  would  help  fanners  and 
other  businesses  whose  activities  gener- 
ate Jobs. 

Third,  to  lower  the  price  of  buses 
would  be  a  boost,  not  only  for  workers  in 
plants  where  buses  are  made,  but  also 
for  those  In  many  communities  who  need 
mass  transit  for  necessary  transporta- 
tion. 

Finally,  repealing  of  these  excise  taxes 
would  repi-esent  a  significant  step  in  the 


battle  against  overall  inflation.  At  a  time 
when  Government  is  under  increasing 
criticism  for  regulatory  policies  which 
fuel  inflation,  this  bill  would  help  to  re- 
verse that  trend. 

These  taxes,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
highway  trust  fund,  account  for  only 
about  11  percent  of  trust  fund  revenues. 
Since  the  trust  fund  surplus  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  the  past  few  years, 
the  loss  of  this  revenue  should  not  have 
any  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  fund 
even  with  the  recent  release  of  $2  billion 
for  highway  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
provide  timely  and  needed  help,  not  only 
for  Michigan,  but  for  the  whole  coun- 
try—at a  time  when  a  depression  In  the 
auto  and  housing  industries  is  pulling 
down  the  economy  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  Senator  Griffik  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  remain- 
ing excise  taxes  on  sales  of  buses,  trucks, 
and  their  parts  and  accessories.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  looks  at  the  unrelenting  rise 
in  unemployment  statistics.  The  city  of 
Detroit  now  has  an  astonishing  21  per- 
cent of  its  workers  unemployed.  The  rate 
for  the  State  of  Michigan  is  13.7  percent. 
The  greatest  cause  of  the  human  suffer- 
ing represented  by  those  statistics  is  the 
decline  in  sales  of  motor  vehicles.  Truck 
sales  alone  have  fallen  nearly  40  percent 
in  the  last  year. 

Removing  the  excise  tax  will  provide 
a  needed  stimulus  to  sales  of  trucks, 
buses,  semitrailers,  and  their  parts.  When 
the  excise  tax  on  autos  was  removed  in 
1971,  auto  sales  responded  dramatically 
to  the  price  cut  made  possible  by  repeal. 
When  the  automobile  companies  intro- 
duced their  rebate  program  early  this 
year,  auto  sales  picked  up  and  gave  most 
companies  their  first  monthly  advance 
over  the  previous  year's  sales  figures  in  a 
long  time.  Hopefully  repeal  of  the  10  per- 
cent tax  on  trucks  and  buses  and  the  8 
percent  tax  on  their  parts  and  accessories 
will  have  the  same  stimulating  effect. 

Removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  buses  is 
particularly  sensible  in  view  of  our  long 
term  goal  toward  expansion  of  mass 
transit  operations  as  an  energy  saving 
measure. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Metc.alf)  : 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep 
industry  mobile  housing  from  regula- 
tions affecting  permanent  housing  for 
agricultural  workers.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Ml'.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
western  range  sheep  industry  depends 
upon  summer  grazing  on  open  range 
lands.  With  a  yearly  average  rain  fall 
of  only  10  inches  in  this  area  of  high- 
land and  desert  range,  the  sheep  must  be 
constantly  moved  over  large,  sweeping 
areas.  Good  range  changes  from  year  to 
year,  depending  upon  local  conditions. 
Often  herders  will  move  their  flocks 
Into  areas  accessible  only  by  the  most 
meager  of  trails,  literally  out  of  sight  of 
roads,  powerllnes,  or  houses. 

Over  the  years,  wagons  rugged  enough 


to  withstand  the  western  terrain,  yet 
compact  and  light  enough  to  be  horse- 
drawn  evolved  as  mobile  dwelling  units 
to  provide  the  herders  with  comfort  and 
protection  from  the  elements.  With  these 
highly  mobile  camp  wagons  the  herders 
can  follow  their  flocks  into  all  but  the 
most  inhospitable  terrain. 

In  1968,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued 
regulations  to  assure  that  housing  ac- 
commodation for  transient  agricultural 
workers  meet  minimum  hygienic,  space, 
health,  and  safety  requirements.  These 
requirements  Included  items  taken  for 
gi'anted  eis  standard  for  permantot  quar- 
ters— that  is,  electricity  and  hot  and  cold 
rurmlng  water.  But  the  irony  of  the 
regulations  is  that  they  do  not  distin- 
guish between  permanent  housing  camps 
for  transient  workers  and  necessary  sum- 
mer mobile  housing  for  western  sheep- 
herders. 

Many  of  our  western  herders  are  for- 
eign nationals  who  contract  their  serv- 
ices for  several  years,  thus  being  con- 
sidered transient  agricultural  workers 
under  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  regulations.  Recently  the  INS  has 
taken  the  position  of  refusing — except 
through  a  narrowly  defined  system  of 
variations — to  grant  necessary  entry  per- 
mits to  foreign  national  sheepheruers 
under  contract  to  ranchers  who  are  not 
in  full  compliance  with  the  Department 
of  Labor's  regulations  dealing  with  hous- 
ing. To  impose  these  regulations — that  is, 
electricity  and  hot  and  cold  running 
water — on  the  summer  wagons,  would 
seriously  cripple  the  entire  western  range 
sheep  industry. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  pro- 
tect the  future  of  the  western  sheep  in- 
dustry— and  the  continuous  flow  of  need- 
ed meat  and  wool — by  exempting  mobile 
sheep  wagons  from  the  Department  ^: 
Labor's  transient  agricultural  workers 
housing  regulations.  This  is  an  Interpre- 
tation generally  accepted  as  practical 
and  reasonable,  which  would  vitiate  fur- 
ther INS  objections. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  ad- 
ministering part  620  of  title  20  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  not  apply  such  regulations  to 
nouwinterlng,  mobile  housing  facilities  used 
in  the  range  sheep  Industry,  commonly 
known  as  camp  wagons. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  977.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  national  emer- 
gencies still  in  effect,  and  to  provide  for 
orderly  implementation  and  termination 
of  future  national  emergencies.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

NATIONAL    EMERGENCIES    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  2  j'eai-s 
ago  the  Senate  created  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Termination  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  to  examine  the  state 


of  emergency  which  then  existed  and  to 
provide  a  regidar  and  constitutional 
process  to  meet  future  needs.  Senator 
Church  and  I  were  named  cochalrmen 
of  the  only  bipartisan  committee  in  the 
Senate,  and  Senators  Hart,  Pell,  Ste- 
venson, Case,  Pearson,  and  Hansen  were 
named  committee  members. 

The  committee  concluded  that  not  one, 
but  four  national  emergencies  exist  and 
continue  to  this  day.  Moreover,  we  dis- 
covered that  emergency  powers  exist  in 
more  than  470  separate  statutes  and, 
when  combined,  give  the  President  po- 
tential dictatorial  powers.  It  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  change  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee to  its  present  title,  the  Special 
Committee  on  National  Emergencies  and 
Delegated  Emergency  Powers  and  to  con- 
sider remedial  legislation. 

Last  year  the  special  committee  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  S.  3957.  This  bill  de- 
fined a  national  emergency,  removed 
obsolete  statutes  from  the  books,  con- 
tinued six  statutes  in  their  present  status, 
and  placed  the  remainder  of  the  emer- 
gency powers  under  special  procedures 
which  Insure  that  adequate' notice  exists 
of  Presidential  action  invoking  emer- 
gency powers  and  that  there  is  created 
in  Congress  the  right  to  terminate  such 
emergencies  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Moreover,  procedures  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  law  which  would  encourage 
the  Congress  to  consider  and  vote  every 
6  months  on  whether  a  state  of  national 
emergency  should  or  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

S.  3957  was  favorably  recommended  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  on  October  7.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  early 
hearings  in  the  House  so  that  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  might  become 
law  in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
impeachment  hearings  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  President  Rockefeller  pre- 
vented the  committee  from  realizing  this 
hope. 

Senator  Church  and  I  have  now  met 
with  the  chairman.  Representative  Ro- 
dino,  and  the  subcommittee  chairman. 
Representative  Walter  Flowers,  to  de- 
termine how  the  act  might  be  given  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  The  House 
committee  leaders  have  been  most  help- 
ful and  have  scheduled  the  first  hearing 
today. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
the  National  Emergencies  Act  for  con- 
sideration in  this  Congress.  The  version 
I  lay  before  the  Senate  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  S.  3957  and  is  identical  to  the  ver- 
sion introduced  in  the  House  last  week. 
Two  minor  technical  amendments  have 
been  made. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  see 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  that  this  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Huddleston)  : 

S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 

Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 

daylight  saving  time  shall  begin  on  the 

first  Sunday  in  May  and  end  on  the  last 
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Sunday  In  September  In  each  year.  Re- 
ferred to  ths  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  and  state- 
ment by  Mr.  HuDDLSsroif  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  above  bill 
are  printed  earlier  In  today's  Recokd)  . 


By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART: 
S.  981.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the  Federal  share 
for  State  administrative  expenses  In  car- 
rying out  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
authorize  the  sale  of  coupon  allotments 
in  credit  unions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

FOOD     STAMPS     AMENDMENTS     OF     197S 

Mr.  PHTT.TP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  Introduce  the  Food  Stamp  Amendments 
of  1975.  This  bill  results  from  field  hear- 
ings I  conducted  in  Detroit  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1975. 

Certainly  Detroit  and  Michigan  face 
the  gravest  economic  and  social  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  current  slump  in  sales 
of  automobiles  and  other  durable  goods. 
But  as  the  mayor  of  Detroit.  Coleman 
Yoimg,  so  aptly  put  it  at  the  hearings: 
"Today  Detrtrit;  tomorrow  America."  In 
others  words,  this  Is  not  a  bill  for  De- 
troit or  Michigan  alone.  The  Nutrition 
Committee  could  hold  hearings  almost 
anywhere  in  this  Nation  today  and  find 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  same  problems  of 
under  utilization  and  enforced  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  food  stamps  to  recipients. 
Human  deprivation  Is  real  and  it  is  wide- 
spread. The  time  to  meet  these  problems 
Is  now  before  they  become  too  much  for 
our  cities  to  handle. 

Several  Important  con'siderations  were 
highlighted  at  the  hearing  which  dem- 
onstrated the  crisis  faced  by  the  poor  in 
their  attempt  to  buy  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet. 

First,  witnesses  testified  that  they  had 
to  spend  40  percent  and  more  of  their  in- 
come en  food.  There  has  been  a  disas- 
trous decrease  in  the  food  budget  of  the 
poor  and  the  working  poor.  Because  so 
much  of  their  budget  is  spent  on  food, 
they,  more  than  any  other  income  group, 
have  felt  the  full  impact  of  Inflation  in 
supermarkets. 

Second.  In  analyzing  these  price  In- 
creases for  the  unemployed  and  the 
working  poor,  these  conclusions  can  be 
made: 

First.  Slmultansovjs  grain  crop  fail- 
ures and  Government  sales  of  grain 
vastly  reduced  domestic  supplies. 

Second.  The  rest  of  the  world  has 
greatly  Increased  Its  demand  for  both 
grain  and  nongrain  U.S.  farm  products. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  pur- 
suing a  worldwide  policy  of  sales  of  U.S. 
farm  products. 

Third.  During  the  wage-price  freezes 
of  the  Nixon  administration  the  price 
of  food  in  suoermarkets  simply  was  not 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  other 
consumer  goods. 

Fourth.  The  poor  usually  consume  the 
lowest  cost  and  lowest  quality  items,  and 
there  is  literally  nowhere  for  them  to 
turn  in  an  attempt  to  shop  down  to 
lower  cost  Items.  Families  with  more 
money  have,  of  course,  liegun  to  pvu-chase 
less  expensive  items  and  the  greater  de- 


mand for  these  Items  has  increased  their 
cost  to  the  poor. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  require  the  Ved- 
eral  Government  to  increase  Its  share 
of  State  administrative  expenses  from 
50  percent  to  65  percent.  It  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  additional  staff  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  to 
assist  State  agencies  in  expediting  the 
processing  of  food  stamp  applicants. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  the 
sale  of  food  stamps  in  all  US.  Post  Of- 
fices during  all  regular  business  hours. 
It  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  allow  the  sale  of  coupon  al- 
lotments In  banks  and  credit  unions  and 
similar  institutions.  Fhially,  this  biU  pro- 
vides a  20  percent  Increase  In  the  coupon 
allotment  for  those  Individuals  who  re- 
quire special  diets,  because  of  health  re- 
lated problems,  such  as  diabetes. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
am  going  to  include  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  In  Detroit  in  an 
effort  to  focus  on  some  of  the  individual, 
hiunan  problems  faced  by  food  stamp  re- 
cipients. 

Mr.  President,  I  a":k  u'  animous  con- 
sent that  testimony  from  the  select  com- 
mittee hearings  in  Detroit  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn,  as  follows : 

Testimony 
ELEANOR  jos\rns 

(Chairperson,  Mayor-Common  CouncU 
Task  Force  on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition) . 

Yes.  there's  definitely  a  problem  there, 
and  the  second  problem  Is  there's  never 
enough  Information  out  In  the  field  that  tells 
people  what  they  should  bring  with  them. 
And,  you  know.  It's  very  complex.  It's  very 
complicated,  but  people  that  are  eligible, 
number  one,  they  are  oftentimes  afraid  to 
go  down  and  take  advantage  of  It  because 
they  don't  want  to  be  treated  with  a  great 
deal  of  disrespect,  and  there  are  many  peo- 
ple that  when  they  are  poor,  all  they  have 
left  Is  their  dignity.  So  when  they  come 
down  there,  at  least  let  us  treat  them  with 
the  dignity.  Make  It  as  easy  as  possible  for 
people  who  are  already  Uvlng  from  crisis  to 
crisis. 

Yes,  there  is  a  problem  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  fall  beneath  the  cracks. 
Senator,  who  have  to  stand  In  extremely  long 
lines,  who  don't  know  where  to  go  to  get 
help,  who  are  living  with  a  great  deal  of 
fear  and  Insecurity  right  now.  These  are 
troublesome  times  for  all  of  us  and  they  are 
extremely  troubled  times  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Haet.  The  second  thing  I  would 
like  Is  a  little  fuller  reaction  from  you  on,  you 
describe  the  people  In  attendance  at  this 
hearing  and,  by  implication,  those  outside 
the  building,  as  suffering  controlled  frustra- 
tion. Now  when  frustration  becomes  uncon- 
trolled, disorder  and  violence  results. 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  the  Inade- 
quacy of  food  programs,  not  Just  food  stamps, 
threatens  to  bring  us  across  the  dividing  llr^ 
between  controlled  and  uncontrolled  frustra- 
tion? How  close  are  we  to  that  kind  of 
disaster? 

Mrs.  JosArris.  Senator,  I  think  that  we  are 
closer  than  anybody  wants  to  admit.  I  think 
it's  extremely  telling  when  a  man  with  seven 
children  walks  Into  a  mlnistation  and  says, 
"I  have  fourteen  cents  in  my  pocket.  I  have 
seven  children  at  home  and  either  you  give 
it  to  me  or  I'm  going  to  get  It  off  the  first 
person  on  the  street."  I  think  that  we  have 
to  listen  to  that.  I  think  that  the  fear  Is 
tremendous  and  I  think  that  everyone  In  this 


room  is  saying  to  those  who  they  come  In 
contact  with  and  the  people  who  they  have 
tiled  to  help  are  saying.  "Please,  let's  try  to 
bold  the  lid  on  it.  Let's  try  to  get  help.  Let  us 
tell  the  Senators  what  our  problems  are." 

We  don't  want  that.  I  dcn't  believe  that 
there  Is  anybody  In  this  room  who  wants 
that,  but  we  do  want  the  pr:blem  solved. 
We  do  want  to  know  that  «hat  we  are  say- 
ing is  listened  to,  that  there  is  help  on  the 
way  and,  you  know,  I  wcnld — I  would  never 
encourage  anyone  to  take  to  the  streets  if 
there  was  any  other  way  to  do  It,  but  I  do 
know  the  frustration.  I  do  know  the  number 
of  people  who  are  going  down  and  rummag- 
ing thrcugh  the  garbage  can-i  for  food  and 
when  they  find  it,  they  wrap  It  up  like  they 
are  wrapping  up  a  very  flne  Chrlstnxas  pack- 
age. 

MARTANN   MAHAFFET 

(Common  CouncUwoman,  City  of  Detroit.) 

Provisions  should  be  made  to  provide  ad- 
ditional bonus  amounts  of  food  stamps  for 
those  with  special  diet  needs,  and  I  would 
like  to  add  for  pregnant  women.  We  know 
from  all  of  the  research  that's  besn  published 
for  many  years,  and  particularly  la  recent 
years,  that  when  a  woman  Is  prsgnant,  she 
needs  more  food  and  more  nutritious  food. 
Tliere  needs  to  be  an  increase  in  the  allot- 
ment for  the  pregnant  woman. 

There  needs  to  be,  also,  certain  chringes  In 
the  administration  on  a  state  level,  and  this 
Is  partly  dependent  on  what  happens  at  the 
federal  level.  For  example,  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made  of  the  high  caseloads  that 
workers  have,  very  high  caseloads.  When  a 
worker  has.  in  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, a  cateload  of  250  to  300  and  a  supervisor 
has  1,000  or  more  to  supervls3,  the  end  result 
Is  that  It's  easy  for  paper  to  be  lost  on  desks. 
And  those  who  are  on  public  assistance  in 
many  instances  are  in  a  worse  shape  when  it 
comes  to  getting  their  application  process3d. 
Something  must  be  done  to  recognize  that 
services  are  important  also,  and  to  increase 
the  staff.  We  did  get  an  increase  from  the 
stats  for  the  Wayne  County  operation  of  food 
stamps.  However,  they  also  hired  more  work- 
ers to  check  fraud.  They  also  have  done  some 
Interesting  things  In  addition. 

For  example,  there  was  a  directive  that  be- 
ginning February  1st,  service  workers  are  to 
devote  two  weeks  of  time  each  month  ta  food 
stamp  certification.  This  means  they  will  be 
unavailable  for  that  amount  of  time  for 
adult  supportive  services,  foster  care,  for  the 
kind  of  Job  that  Mr.  Lerner  described  a  little 
bit  ago  of  going  into  the  home  and  checkUig 
to  make  sure  that  an  individual  has  the  home 
health  aids  they  need  In  order  to  stay  out  of 
the  hospital. 

We  learned  yesterday  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  the  state  Issued 
an  order  voiding  the  checks  for  the  home 
chore  workers  who  are  the  ones  who  at  $9 
a  day  go  Into  someone's  home  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  food,  perhaps  to  help  bathe 
a  patient,  in  order  that  they  can  be  in  their 
home  when  released  from  the  hospital.  That's 
$9  a  day  compared  to  $21  a  day  In  a  nursing 
home,  compared  to  even  more  for  hoslptallza- 
tion. 

We  are  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  when  we 
cut  services  In  order  to  find  workers  to  man 
the  food  stamp  offices,  when  we  need  both; 
particularly  in  this  time  when  unemployment 
Is  creating  an  increase  In  suicides,  an  In- 
crease in  family  tension  and  depression. 

Some  other  recommendations:  We  believe 
very  strongly  that  something  must  be  done 
about  the  post  office  contract.  That  is  a 
federal  contract  between  the  post  office  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  However, 
each  state  must  negotiate  with  Its  regions 
for  specific  provisions.  Bo  even  though  you 
have  the  TT.S.  Department  of — VS.  Post  Office 
In  to  testify  In  Washington,  may  we  urge  you 
to  keep  in  mind  that  that  over  all  contract 
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will  not  reflect  accurately  what  is  happening 
In  each  state. 

For  example,  In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
mention  has  already  been  made  that  the 
post  office  does  not  sell  food  stamps  be- 
tween— after  three  o'clock  and  on  S.'kturday. 
The  person  from  the  post  office  region  in 
Detroit  testified  that  they  didn't  want  to 
sell  food  stamns  after  3:00  or  between  8:00 
aud  9:00  In  the  morning,  or  on  Saturdays 
because  it  would  interfere  with  their  regular 
customers.  If  this  is  what  the  post  office 
service  means  to  the  people,  we  better  re- 
look  at  that  whole  arrangement. 

The  post  office  has  also  Insisted  In  its  con- 
tract with  Mlchigin  that  not  all  of  the  Au- 
thorization to  Purchase  cards  will  be  mailed 
out  at  the  same  time  because  they  are  afraid 
too  many  people  will  come  Into  the  post  of- 
fice at  once.  The  end  result  Is  that  for  some 
families  that  Authorization  to  Purchase  card 
comes  after  they  have  already  had  to  spend 
some  of  their  mrney  for  food  and  they  no 
longer  have  the  sum  they  need  to  buy  their 
food  stamps. 

Now,  we  obviously  need  more  office  locally 
and  offices  at  clients'  convenience,  not  de- 
partment convenience. 

Senator  Hart.  Well,  in  these  fair  hearings, 
in  the  cases  where,  after  the  hearing,  they 
have  been  given  the  food  stamps  retroactive, 
does  the  hearing  inquire  why  the  lady  has 
been  refused? 

ELLA   BRAGG 

(State  Director  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion). 

No.  they  have  not  been  refused.  They  have 
not  been  denied.  Theyjijust  weren't  Issued 
their  food  stamps  because  the  only  thing  we 
hear  is  "We  don't  have  enough  help."  There's 
no  question  that  the  person  deserves  the 
food  stamps,  that  they  should  have  them, 
and  that  they  had  done  all  the  things,  and 
In  most  cases  so  had  the  worker  done  aU 
the  things  they  were  supposed  to,  but  the 
food  stamp  is  a  different  division  from  the 
Departme  It  of  Scclal  Services,  although  It's 
being  administered  by  Social  Services. 

Senator  Hart.  Let  me  see  If  I  can  get  it  a 
little  clearer.  You  say  that  three  different 
workers 

MRS.  JONES 

(A  recipient,  member  of  Westj-ido  Mothers 
Organization — Detroit) . 

Right,  In  my  case. 

Senator  Hart.  Turned  you  down? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Right. 

Senator  Hart.  Why? 

Mrs.  Jones.  There  was  no  reason.  There 
was  no  reason  why.  Every  time  I  called  or 
went  down  and  asked  if  they  would  make  out 
the  necessary  papers,  they  said  they  would 
and  I  never  get  them.  I  called  back  in  a  week 
or  80  and  I  still  haven't  got  them. 

Senator  H.\rt.  Is  this  what  you  meant  by 
saying  too  much  work  as  the  excuse? 

Mrs.  Bragg.  This  is  the  excuse  they  give  us, 
that  they  do  not  have  enough  help.  But  in 
so  many  instancss,  understand  this,  that  the 
AP  worker — this  Is  a  different  worker  from 
the  food  stamp  wor'.  er— has  done  her  Job.  She 
has  certified  the  recipient  for  food  stamps 
aud  forwarded  It  on  to  the  food  stamp  divi- 
sion, but  they  refuse  to  follow  up  on  It  and 
we  are  finding  in  our  organization  that  the 
mast  of  the  people  that  are  getting  their 
food  stamps  are  people  that  are  getting  them 
through  our  organization  because  we  are 
aware  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  retro- 
active bonuses  that  they  have  missed. 

Senator  Habt.  What  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
better  handhold  en  before  we  get  out  of  here, 
why  the  delays,  why  the  delays. 

What  percentage,  if  I  may  ask,  of  your 
monthly  Income  goes  for  food  now? 

Mrs.  Jonxs.  Oh,  I'll  say  at  least  40%  of  It. 

Senator  H.\bt.  Forty. 

Mrs.  JoNxs.  If  not  more,  becatise  like  Miss 
Bragg  said,  before  the  month  Is  out,  you  still 


have  to  pay  cash  for  some  foods  for  the 
stamps  are  running  out. 

WALTER    BRAME 

(Welfare  Specialist  of  the  Department  of 
Inter-Oroup  Community  Services  of  the  De- 
troit Urban  League.) 

The  irony  Is  that  low-Income,  working, 
non -assistance  families  are  part  of  the  tax- 
paying  public  who  help  make  the  food  stamp 
bonus  possible. 

The  Detroit  Urban  League  asks  the  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  following  recommen- 
dations as  possible  avenues  of  approach, 
leading  to  maximum,  efficient  benefits  to 
nesdy  persons  and  families: 

1.  Evening  and  Saturday  hours  as  well  as 
9:00  to  4:00,  Monday  through  Friday.  A  list 
of  verifications  with  sufficient  personnel  in 
order  that  appointments  for  certification  and 
recertlflcatlon  are  honored. 

2.  Sufficient  power  In  order  that  Wayne 
County's  Department  of  Social  Services  can 
compel  food  stamp  sales  by  the  Department 
several  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday. 

3.  Saturday  sales  by  post  offices. 

4.  Centralized  data  on  lost,  strayed,  stolen, 
undelivered,  unsent.  Inaccurate  Authoriza- 
tions to  Purchase  in  order  to  Immediately 
correct  Department  of  Social  Services'  origi- 
nated error,  commanding  the  attention  of 
the  computer. 

We  need  vast  improvement  in  Operations 
on  the  local  level.  We  need  attention  given 
to  how  this  program  really  functions  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee.  We  need  an  un- 
derstanding authoritative  body  that  realizes 
the  people  of  this  country  deserve  to  share 
In  the  abtindauce  which  they  have  helped 
to  create. 

Senator  Hart:  As  you  leave,  I  have  Just 
asked  Counsel  whether  the  post  office  has 
agreed  to  testify  before  the  Committee  in 
Washington,  and  my  Information  Is  that  It 
It  ye$  unsettled  . . .  But,  clearly,  the  obliga- 
tion.'on  this  Committee  Is  to  get  them  in 
and  find  out  If  I  ask  a  banker  friend  to  open 
his  bank  for  the  sale  of  foo<I  stamps,  why  m 
heavens  name  can't  we  get  the  post  office  to 
open. 

Mr.  Brame:  I  believe  we  need — I'd  like  to 
remind  you,  Senator  that  we  would  not  be 
asking  the  post  office  to  do  something  that 
It's  not  ordinarily  doing,  anyway;  It's  open 
on  Saturday  morning.  It  just  doesn't  sell 
food  stamps. 

Senatcr  Hart :  As  usual.  Urban  League  has 
some  very  practical  suggestions. 

Under  existing  food  stamp  an-angements, 
the  administrative  costs  are  split  50-50. 

LATIRA   HESS 

(Director,  Governor's  Office  of  Nutrition). 

Right. 

Senator  Hart.  — state  and  federal.  How 
helpful  would  it  be,  iii  your  Judgment,  if 
the  federal  share  was  increased  substantially? 

Ms.  Hess.  It  would  help  considerably.  The 
problem  vnth  the  50-50  split  is  that  it  only 
went  into  effect  In  the  last  part  of  1974.  I 
would  assume  that  since  the  money  has  been 
appropriated  at  that  level,  hopefully,  if  the 
federal  government  were  to  take  over  a 
larger  split,  then  the  money  that's  been  ap- 
propriated could  be  used  for  other  pxuposes. 

Senator  Hart.  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
we'd  be  lucky  to  get  Increased  on  what  we 
have,  but  we  can  try.  But  in  any  event,  the 
answer  is  additional  federal  assistance  to 
the  state  in  the  administrative  operation  of 
the  program  would  be  useful  and  you  recom- 
mend it. 

Ms.  Hess.  Emphatically,  yes. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (bv  request) : 
S.  983,  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30, 1954,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 


cific Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  Jime  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Late  in  the  93rd  Congress  legislation  was 
introduced  and  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Administration's  pr<906al  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  continuance  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  for  fiscal 
year  1976  and  1976.  The  reason  for  the  two 
year  proposal  was  that  It  would  coincide 
with  Stage  I  of  the  transition  of  Micronesia 
to  a  new  political  status.  Since  that  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced,  negotiations  with  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia's  Joint  Committee 
on  Future  Status  have  experienced  some 
delay.  It  now  appears  that  Stage  I  of  the 
transition  will  also  Include  fiscal  year  1977. 
The  attached  Departmental  proposal  has 
been  amended  to  refiect  that  change  in 
schedule  In  including  fscal  year  1977.  In 
addition,  authorizations  have  been  included 
for  the  transition  quarter  between  fiscal 
year  1976  and  fscal  year  1977.  This  transi- 
tion quarter  will  cover  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976.  We  recommend  new 
consideration  of  the  proposed  bill  and  strong- 
ly urge  that  it  be  enacteJ. 

Public  Law  93-111  ciu-rently  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $60  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  Our  proposed  bUl  would  authorize  a 
total  annual  appropriation  cf  $75  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  the  1975  constant 
dollar  equivalent  of  $80  million  for  1976, 
$15.1  million  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
$79  million  for  1977.  Section  2  of  our  pro- 
posed bin  would  authorize  $1.5  million  for 
a  special  program  to  aid  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  a  new  common- 
wealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
is  administered  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  a  strategic  trusteeship  agreement 
concluded  in  1947  with  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  Governmental  respon- 
sibUities  are  carried  out  through  a  territorial 
government  which  has  executive  and  Judicial 
branches,  and  a  bicameral  legislative  body 
composed  entirely  of  Micronesians. 

Under  the  trusteeship  agreement,  the 
United  States  Is  charged  with  the  promotion 
of  political,  social,  educational  and  economic 
development.  Beginning  in  1964,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
political  development  In  the  Trust  Territory 
has  been  rapid  and,  by  most  accounts,  effec- 
tive. Indeed,  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged since  1969  In  continuing  negotiations 
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with  the  Mlcroneslans  to  determine  new  po- 
litical relationships  for  the  area.  One  major 
topic  of  the  negotiations  Is  the  futxire  finan- 
cial assistance  by  the  United  States  to 
Micronesia. 

The  bulk  of  the  Increased  annual  authori- 
zation would  be  devoted  to  the  Department's 
accelerated  capital  Improvement  iTozT&Ta 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced In  a  January  1974  speech  to  the 
people  of  Micronesia.  Ihe  accelerated  capital 
Improvements  program  has  been  agreed  to 
because,  despite  a  great  expar.slon  of  Micro- 
nesia's capital  plant  over  the  past  six  years, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  accelerated 
program  Is  designed  for  construction  of  such 
rudimentary  physical  Infrastructure  as  will 
be  necessary  for  a  sound  and  self-svfflclent 
economy.  To  the  extent  possible,  we  would 
like  to  have  this  physical  Infrastructure  In 
place  within  the  next  few  years  before  the 
trusteeship  gives  way  to  a  new  political 
status  for  Mlcroresla  In  order  to  mske  eco- 
nomic self-sufHclency  a  more  feasible  goal 
when  the  trusteeship  ends. 

This  policy  dovetails  with  concern  ovej^rthe 
economy  expressed  by  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  who  cite  roads,  airports, 
and  shipping  facilities  as  high  priority  items. 
Construction  or  Improvement  of  these  and 
other  facilities  Is  vital  to  education,  health, 
commerce,  and  even  the  most  simple  opera- 
tlans  of  government  and  private  enterprise 
In  the  Trvst  Territory.  Their  Importance  Is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  Micronesia's 
115.000  population  Is  scattered  across 
3,000.000  square  miles  of  ocean. 

The  proposed  program  will  refect  a  policy 
of  holding  down  the  cost  of  goverrmentil 
operations  In  crder  that  maximum  funding 
miy  be  devoted  to  Important  capital  Im- 
provemer.t  projects.  The  on-golng  'Trust  Ter- 
ritory Go\-ernment  program  of  replacing  U.S. 
personnel  with  qualified  Mlcroneslans  will 
remain  an  Integral  part  cf  pcllcy  In  Micro- 
nesia. Future  requests  for  arpronrlatlons  win 
also  seek  to  continue  the  fledgling  program 
for  education  In  self-government  ard  on- 
going programs  the  fields  of  he?lth  and  edu- 
cation. In  addition,  we  look  fcr  Improvement 
in  commiirtc-tioT's  and  trans-^ortatlon 
amono;  the  2100  Islands  of  Micronesia. 

The  bill  provides  an  authrrlzatlon  of  $80.- 
000.000  for  1976.  SlP.ioo.OOO  for  the  transition 
quarter  and  $79,000  00  fcr  1977  plus  cr  minus 
such  amounts  as  will  offset  changes  In  the 
p\'.rchaf>lng  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  measured 
by  the  Gross  National  Product  Im-^llclt  Price 
Deflator.  This  last  rrovlslcn  Is  neces-^ary  for 
Implementing  ar  agre-ment  rsached  In  the 
negotiations.  The  selection  of  the  GNP  Im- 
plicit Price  Deflatcr  as  the  appropriate  Index 
Is  based  on  the  need  to  have  as  broad  and 
cb,'ectlve  an  Indicator  ns  possible  of  the 
changes  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

Our  proposal  for  an  exnanded  authoriza- 
tion would  make  unn-cessary  the  existing 
authorization  of  SIO.OOO.OOO  for  terminated 
categorical  grant  programs  past  its  present 
exr>lratlon  date  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 
We  note  that  In  fiscal  1975  only  $700,000  were 
appropriated  to  cover  such  terminated  grants. 

Section  2  of  the  pro-osed  legls'atlon  re- 
lates to  th-  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission  which  will  lead  to  a  new  Com- 
monwealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  fcr  the  Marianas  Islands  District. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  final  approval  au- 
thority over  these  negotiations.  Section  2 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $1,500,- 
000  for  a  special  program  of  transition  in 
the  Marianas  which  will  include,  among  other 
things,  a  con^ttutlonal  convention  and  ref- 
er?ndum,  a  political  status  plebiscite,  politi- 
cal education  programs  and  economic,  fiscal 
and  physical  planning  studies.  The  need  for 
these  funds  Is  q\itte  urgent  since  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  on  February  15,  1975,  at 
which  time  the  transition  phase  began. 


The  proposed  Increasrs  In  authorization  are 
endorsed  by  Ambassador  Franklin  Haydn 
Williams,  the  President's  Personal  Repre- 
sentative for  Mlcroneslan  Status  Negotia- 
tions. The  proposal  In  section  1  is  deemed 
vital  to  our  negotiating  efforts  since  It  re- 
flects the  tentative  agreements  reached  with 
the  Cocgriss  of  Micronesia's  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Future  Status  at  Carmel,  CaUfcrnla, 
In  March  1974.  Section  2  supports  the  agree- 
ment on  a  Marianas  transition  program 
reached  In  Saipan  In  May  1974  during  the 
Fourth  round  of  Marianas  political  status 
negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  presentation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  th3  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoYsTON  C.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Secertary  oj  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Bumpers,     Mr.     Church,     Mr. 
Cranston,     Mr.     Gravel,     Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.   Hat- 
field, Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.   Johnston,    Mr.    Kennedy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Metcalf,     Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr. 
Montoya,     Mr.     Nelson,     Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY) : 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  authoriz:;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment State  land  resource  programs  and 
to  assist  Indian  tribes  to  plan  the  use 
of  tribal  lands;  to  encourage  expeditious 
energy  facility  siting  decisions;  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  which  signi- 
ficantly afifect  land  use;  to  encourage  re- 
search on  and  training  in  land  resource 
planning  and  management;  to  establish 
an  OfiQce  of  Land  Resource  Planning  As- 
sistance in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Intorior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

LAND  BESOtmCE  PLANNIXC   ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  S.  984,  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  is  to  encourage  im- 
provement in  St?,te  and  local  land  re- 
source decisionmaking — decisionmaking 
which  considers,  balances,  and  where 
possible,  accommodates  all  competing 
demands  for  the  land — economic  and 
noneconomic — in  an  open  manner  with 
the  full  participation  of  landowners  and 
th?  public. 

This  purpose  is  achieved  principally 
through  a  program  of  voluntary  grants, 
totaling  $800  million  over  8  years,  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  to  inventory 
their  land  resources,  retain  competent 
professional  staff,  develop  planning  and 
institutional  procedures  to  both  avoid, 
and  resolve  unavoidable,  land  resource 
conflicts,  and  to  develop  and  implement 
land  resource  programs  for  critical  areas 
and  uses  of  more  than  local  concern.  The 
bill  would  also  encourage  better  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  proprams  and  projects 
which  significantly  affect  land  use;  pro- 
vide grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist 
them  to  plan  the  use  of  tribal  lands; 


assist  research  on  land  resource  issues 
such  as  reducing  delays  in  licensing  pro- 
cedures and  forecasting  secondary 
gi'owth  and  its  impacts;  and  encourage 
expedited  energy  facility  siting  and  li- 
censing in  accordance  witli  both  energy 
demand  projections  and  energy  conser- 
vation programs.  This  meas"re  is  a  re- 
vised and  simplified  verjioh  of  my  earlier 
proposals  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
1972  and  1973  by  votes  of  60  to  18  and 
64  to  21,  respectively. 

This  new  bill,  like  Its  two  Senate- 
passed  predecessors,  reflects  my  strong 
co'tentlon  that  past  failures  to  antici- 
pate and  accommodate  competing  de- 
mands for  our  finite  land  base  have 
precipated  many  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  and  conflicts  facing  fll  levels 
of  Government,  including  those  related 
to  the  protection  of  environmental 
ame  ities;  siting  of  energy  facilities 
and  industrial  plants;  design  of  trans- 
portation systems;  provision  of  recrea- 
tion-'l  opportvmitl'^s,  and  water  and  sew- 
age facilities,  police  and  firs  protection, 
and  other  public  services;  and  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

IMPENDING  LAND  USE  CHISIS 

If  we  perpetuate  these  failures  by  con- 
tinuing to  indulge  In  the  ad  hoc,  short 
term,  c"se-by-case.  crLsls-to-crisls  land 
re?ourc3  deci'=lonmakins  ro  prevalent 
today,  we  will  shortly  be  facing  a  land 
use  crisis  of  major  dimension"?.  Recog- 
nition of  this  imne  ding  crisis  is  becom- 
ing widespread.  It  is  reflected  In  such 
diverse,  largely  defensive  actions  of  wor- 
ri?d  citizens  a.id  public  officials  ns  the 
pa-sage  of  no  growth  referenda  and 
.'^e^er  moratoria  at  the  locnl  level  and 
the  submission  and  Introduction  of  an 
i  creasing  number  of  bills  in  Corgt^ss 
calling  for  Federal  interventinn  in  State 
and  local  land  resource  decisionmaking. 
It  is  dramatically  demonstrated  in  the 
growth  statistics  which  indicate  that — 

Over  *;he  next  30  years,  an  addi- 
tional 19.7  million  pcres  of  undeveloped 
land  will  be  consumed  by  urban  sprawl — 
an  area  equivalent  to  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
find  Rhode  Island. 

Each  decade's  new  growth  will  absorb 
an  area  greater  than  the  entire  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Each  year  the  equivalent  of  2V2.  times 
the  O.ikland-San  Francisco  metropoli- 
tan region  must  be  built  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's housing  goals. 

By  the  year  2000,  over  3  5  million  acres 
may  be  paved  over  for  highways  and  air- 
ports. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  5  million 
acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land  may 
be  lost  to  public  facilities,  second  Iiome 
development,  and  waste  control  proj- 
ects, and  another  7  million  may  be  taken 
for  recreation  areas. 

Finally,  in  the  next  two  decades,  one 
industry  alone — the  energy  Industry- 
will  require  vast  areas  of  Irn^;  new  high 
voltage  transmission  lines  wlU  consume 
3  million  acres  of  new  rights-of-way. 
while  nearly  400  nev/  ma'or  geierntlng 
stations  will  require  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  prime  Industrial  sites. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  between  now 
end  the  year  2000.  we  must  build  again 
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all  that  we  have  built  before.  We  must 
hulld  as  many  homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  office  buildings  in  the  next  three  dec- 
ades as  we  built  In  the  previous  three 
centuries.  For  all  but  the  last  few  decades 
of  those  previous  three  centuries,  our 
citizens  enjoyed  a  superabundance  of 
free  land.  There  was  always  more  land 
over  the  next  rise  as  our  settlements  grew 
and  spread  westward  across  the  co:-.tl- 
nent.  Gone  are  the  days,  however,  when 
there  was  always  land  enou-jh  for  all  peo- 
ple and  all  uses.  Today,  in  the  face  of  the 
mounting  pressures  of  technological  ad- 
vances, population  growth,  and  rapid 
urbanization,  land  has  become  our  most 
valuable  resource — an  all  too  finite  re- 
source. Unlike  air,  water,  and  many  min- 
erals, land  cannot  be  recycled.  Mountains 
carved  by  strip  mines,  wetlands  dredged 
and  filled,  or  streams  "channelized"  can 
seldom  be  returned  to  their  former  use 
or  beauty.  Land  once  committed  to  a  use 
today  is  often  unafcle  to  support  a  dif- 
ferent use  in  the  future  more  closely 
attuned  to  our  children's  or  grandchil- 
dren's values  or  goals. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  to 
environmentalists  and  industrialists 
alike,  to  both  urban  and  rural  interests, 
and  to  private  citizens  and  public  officials 
that  the  problem  of  exponential  growth 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century 
cannot  be  met  with  19th  century  laws 
and  procedures.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  absorb  the  enormous  costs 
in  economic  losses,  delays,  resource  mis- 
allocations,  and  adverse  social  and  envi- 
ronmental effects  which  have  been  and 
will  be  exacted  by  our  failure  to  plan  for 
the  sound  and  balanced  use  of  our  land 
base.  In  the  past,  many  land  resource  de- 
cisions were  the  exclusive  province  of 
those  whose  interests  were  selfish,  short 
term,  and  private.  In  the  future — In  the 
face  of  immense  pressures  on  our  limited 
land  resource— these  decisions  must  be 
long-term  and  public. 

A   STATES    RIGHTS   BILL 

The  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  is  a  States  rights  bill.  If  on- 
acted,  it  would  constitute  a  congressional 
statement  of  belief  that,  with  Federal 
financial  and  technical  assistance.  State 
and  local  governments  can  develop  their 
own  innovative  land  resource  policies  and 
procedures  to  meet  the  land  use  crisis. 
With  such  encouragement  our  State  and 
local  governments  can  avoid  the  im- 
necessary,  unwise  extremes  of  no  growth 
localism  and  rrojrowth  Federal  pre- 
emption bred  of  exasperation  over  exist- 
ing ineffectual  land  resource  decision- 
making. 

Many  States  are  already  considering 
legislation  to  deal  with  moimtlng  land 
use  protlems  and  pressures.  They  are 
anxious  to  meet  the  challenge.  All  they 
need  is  the  assurance  that  sufficient  tech- 
nical and  financial  resources  will  be 
available  to  implement  the  land  resource 
legislation  they  enact.  The  Land  Re- 
source Planning  Assistance  Act  would 
provide  that  assurance  by  offering  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  to  develop 
*fuid  resource  programs  involving  critical 
fereas  and  uses  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern—programs which  open  land  re- 
source decisionmaking  to  full  participa- 


tion of  landowners  and  the  public.  This 
assistance  would  be  provided  absent  any 
conditions  allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  substitute  its  own  policies  for 
those  of  the  States.  Furthermore,  there 
would  be  no  sanctions  should  the  States 
decline  to  participate. 

WIDELY  FAVOBED  PROPOSAl, 

Mr.  President,  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act  is  a  realistic  and 
widely  favored  proposal.  It  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  Councils,  the  League  of 
Cities,  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
AFL-CIO.  National  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Parks.  League  of  New  Commu- 
nity Developers,  and  all  the  major  en- 
vironmental organizations  and  such  di- 
verse publications  as  Business  Week,  the 
New  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Washington  Post.  Washington  Star- 
News.  Kansas  City  Star.  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette, 
Boston  Globe,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
and  Minneapolis  Star. 

The  need  for  land  resource  legislation 
has  been  identified  by  the  Douglas  Com- 
mission, the  Kerner  Commission,  the 
Kaiser  committee,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmentnl  Relations,  the 
National  Estuarine  Pollution  Study  and 
the  National  Estuarine  Inventory,  the 
Task  Force  on  Land  Use  and  Urban 
Growth  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
numerous  other  study  commissions. 
prote:;tion  op  state  and  loctal  decl-sion- 
making  and  private  property  bights 

Despite  the  widespread  support  this 
legislation  h:is  received,  it  has  also  been 
the  target  of  a  campaign  of  strident 
sloganeering.  These  sloganeers  contend 
that  we  cannot  give  direction  to  growth 
and  make  dire  predictions  of  ruin — "de- 
struction of  property  values,"  surrender 
of  local  control,  "rampant  socialism"— 
should  the  laws  of  the  free  market  be 
amended,  no  matter  how  slightly,  by  the 
laws  of  society.  They  argue  that  public 
planning  and  implementation  of  policies 
to  protect  the  public  interest  and  the 
environment  somehow  invade  constitu- 
tionality protected  rights. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act  is  perhaps  the 
Nation's  best  and  probably  its  last 
chance  to  preserve  and  to  Invigorate 
State  and  local  lind  resource  decision- 
making and  to  insure  that  basic  property 
rights  are  not  infringed  by  faceless 
Washington  bureaucrats  in  places  far  re- 
moved from  the  sites  of  land  resource 
problems. 

If  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
accept  the  challenge  implicit  in  this  bill 
and  such  other  voluntary  assistance  pro- 
grams Hs  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  the  only  solution  will  likely  be  the 
usual  solution  for  national  problems: 
Federal  control.  No  one  wants  Federal 
controls,  but  If  we  fall  to  enact  this 
measure  and  turn  our  backs  on  the  crit- 
ical  land  resource  problems  we  face,  that 
is  what  we  will  have  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Problems  have  a  Tvay  of  turning 
into  crises.  And  crisis  situations  tend  to 
bring  forth  strong  and'  often  hea\^ 
handed  Federal  responses  which  Ignore 


traditional  State  and  local  responsibili- 
ties and  prerogatives.  The  failure  to  en- 
ait  thi)  legislation  to  meet  the  impending 
land  use  crisis  may  have  the  inevitable 
result  of  precipitating  a  kind  of  "na- 
tional zoning".  At  a  minimum,  we  will  be 
pressured  to  accept  more  bills  similar  to 
ttiat  proposed  by  thi  President  for  en- 
ergy facility  siting— bUls  calling  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention  In  State  and  local  pol- 
icymaking on  one  type  of  land  use  de- 
cision after  another.  I,  for  one,  believe 
we  cannot  continue  to  countenance  sin- 
gle-mindeJ,  single  purpose  Federal  pre- 
emption of  land  resource  decisionmaking 
whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  siting 
refineries  and  pipelines  or  the  cleansing 
of  our  air  and  water.  I  prefer  to  give 
the  States  and  local  governments  the 
opportimlty  and  assistance  to  prove  that 
they  can  solve  difficult  land  resource 
problems,  before  we  cavalierly  assume 
they  cannot  and  pre-empt  their  rights  to 
do  so. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  specific 
provisions  which  guarantee  constitu- 
tionally protected  property  rights  and 
access  to  courts  for  those  who  feel  their 
rights  hav^e  been  denied.  These  pro- 
visions are  stronger  than  language  in 
any  other  Federal  land-resource  legis- 
lation already  enacted  into  law:  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act;  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954;  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  F^md  Act.  Again,  if 
the  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance 
Act  is  not  enacted  and  if  the  challenges 
it  provides  are  not  met— if,  instead,  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere  we  turn  to  "national 
zoning" — then  many  property  rights 
may  not  survive. 

We  must  not  forget  we  have  alvrays 
had  controls — we  have  never  allowed 
land  to  be  used  in  absolute  freedom  by 
its  owners.  We  must  remember  that  our 
controls  over  land  have  had  as  their 
principal  piu-poss  the  protection,  not 
the  denial,  of  property  rights  and  values. 
Even  at  the  birth  of  oar  Nation  the 
original  States  and  their  cities  placed 
controls  upon  land  and  tlie  courts  re- 
stricted the  uses  of  land  imder  the 
nuisance  doctrine.  By  the  1930's  most  of 
the  cities  and  counties  of  this  country 
had  zoning  laws,  building  codes,  and 
other  controls  which  restricted  property 
use.  These  restrictions  cid  not  reduce 
property  values,  rather  they  were  used  to 
increase  property  values  both  for  the 
owners  and  for  the  property  tax-de- 
pendent governments.  For  example, 
home  values  were  protected  and  en- 
hanced by  land  use  controls  in  residen- 
tial areas  which  prohibited  suc^  uses  as 
stockyards,  tanneries,  factories,  ahd 
dance  halls. 

We  all  know  of  the  abuses  of  many  of 
these  traditional  land  use  controls,  in- 
cluding zoning.  Too  often,  a  local  zon- 
ing body  will  allow  a  use  of  land  that 
will  clog  the  streets,  pollute  the  air, 
crowd  the  schools,  and  add  to  the  tax 
buiden  of  people  Uving  outside  its  juris- 
diction. These  people  have  no  chance  to 
alter  this  undemocratic  decisionmaking 
because  they  can  neither  participate  in 
the  decision  nor  vote  for  the  officials  who 
made  it. 

The  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  does  not  require — and  I  want 
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to  emphasize  this — a  whole  new  set  of 
land  use  controls.  It  encourages  changes 
in  the  zoning  and  other  land  use  con- 
trols, not  necessarily  to  place  greater 
restrictions  on  land,  but  to  insure  that 
the  existing  land  resoiurce  decisionmak- 
ing considers  social  and  environmental 
needs  and  not  Just  caters  to  economic 
interests.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
make  certain  that  our  existing  decision- 
making respects  the  interests  and  allows 
the  participation  of  all  the  people  who 
would  feel  the  impacts  of  land  ute  deci- 
sions— not  Just  those  who  live  within  the 
Jiirisdiction  of  the  decisionmaker  or  have 
the  best  means  to  influence  his  decision 
in  their  favor. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
nay-sayers  of  this  bill  do  a  real  disserv- 
ice to  their  own  constituency.  This  bill 
constitutes  the  best  protection  possible 
for  basic  property  rights  and  against 
Federal  intervention  in  State  and  local 
land  use  decisionmaking. 

SUMMARY    OP   THE    PROVISIONS 

The  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  has  been  redrafted  from  the 
bill  which  last  passed  the  Senate,  not  to 
alter  its  substance  or  pxirpose,  but  to 
reduce  its  length,  simrlify  its  text,  and 
eliminate  controversial  or  confusing  pro- 
visions. I  will  confine  my  remarks  here 
to  a  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  end  of  my  statement  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  differences  between  this  bill 
and  the  measure  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

GRANTS   TO   STATES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  recognition  that 
many  land  resource  decisions  today  have 
major  impacts  on  the  citizens,  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  environment  beyond  the 
immediate  borders  of  the  local  zoning 
bodies,  the  act  provides  grants  to  the 
States,  as  representatives  of  wider  public 
Interests,  to  develop,  in  5  years  and  in 
partnership  with  local  government.  State 
land  resource  programs  for  several  cate- 
gories of  critical  areas  or  uses  of  more 
than  local  concern:  areas  of  critical 
State  concern — wetlands,  flood  plains, 
wildlife  habitats,  historic  sites;  second- 
ary-growth causing,  key  public  facili- 
ties—major airports,  highways  and  high- 
way interchanges,  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities; prime  food  and  fiber  producing 
lands;  large  scale  private  development — 
large  subdivisions  and  industrisa  parks; 
installment  land  sales  or  recreational 
home  development  projects  In  rural 
areas;  and  energy  facilities. 

Under  the  philosophy  that  one  cannot 
plan  wisely  for  the  use  of  a  resource  or 
any  significant  portion  of  it  without  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  It  as  possible,  a 
principal  component  of  the  land  resource 
program  is  a  land  resource  planning 
process  involving  the  inventorying  of  the 
land  and  the  competing  demands  for  its 
use.  Other  components  of  the  land  re- 
source program  to  be  assisted  by  the  bill 
would  be  the  development  of  a  land 
planning  agency,  the  study  of  existing 
State  and  local  land  use  authorities,  and 


the  establishment  of  methods  to  provide 
for  full  landowner  and  public  participa- 
tion in,  and  effective  implementation  of. 
the  program. 

Several  points  should  be  emphasized: 
The  bill  does  not  contemplate  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  traditional  responsi- 
bility of  local  government  for  land  re- 
source management.  The  land  resource 
decisions  of  local  concern,  which  the 
American  Law  Institute  estimates  to  be 
over  90  percent  of  all  decisions,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  by  local  government. 
However,  for  land  resource  decisions 
which  would  have  significant  impacts  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  nubile 
or  private  decisionmakers,  the  bill  en- 
courages wider  public  participation  and 
review  by  the  State.  The  procedures  for 
and  nature  of.  State  involvement  in 
critical  areas  and  uses  decisions  are  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  individual 
States  and  local  governments,  subject 
only  to  certain  due  process  procedural 
requirements,  such  as  participation  of 
property  owners  and  the  public,  appeals, 
and  dissemination  of  data,  and  to  certain 
requirements  that  the  necessary  au- 
thorities to  implement  the  land  resource 
program  exist.  To  insure  that  the  States 
and  local  governments  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  develop  their  own  innova- 
tive procedures  and  methods,  two  al- 
ternative but  not  mutually  exclusive 
techniques  of  implementation  of  State 
land  resource  programs  are  suggested: 
local  implementation  pursuant  to  State 
giiidelines — as  done  in  Florida,  Oregon, 
and  Colorado — and  direct  State  plan- 
ning— as  done,  in  part,  in  Hawaii  and 
Vermont. 

The  grants  to  the  States  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  land 
resource  programs  would  total  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  8  years,  at  90  percent 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  5  years, 
and  ee^a  percent  thereafter. 

OTHEH   GRANT  PROCHAMS 

The  act  also  provides  $10  million  an- 
nually at  100  percent  of  cost  for  8 
years  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist 
them  to  plan  tribal  lands  and  $2  million 
annually  for  8  years  for  grants  for  re- 
search and  training  in  land  resource 
planning  and  management. 

LtMrrED   FEDERAL  SOLE 

The  Federal  review  of  State  land  re- 
source programs  is  to  focus  not  on  the 
substance  of  each  program,  but  on 
whether  each  State  has  authority  to  de- 
velop and  implement  its  program  and 
whether  it  is  making  good  faith  efforts 
to  do  so.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
posal's purpose  to  encourage  better  and 
more  effective  land  resource  decision- 
making at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and 
not  to  provide  substantial  new  land  use 
declsi<mmaldng  authority  to  Federal 
agencies  or  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  in  State  or  local  deci- 
sionmaking. Furthermore,  if  any  State 
should  feel  that  it  has  been  declared  In- 
eligible for  grants  on  improper  substan- 
tive policy  grounds  or  any  other  grounds 
not  permitted  under  the  bill,  the  bill  in- 
vites the  State  to  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeals  to  have  the  Ineligibility  deter- 
mination overturned. 

Rather  than  Increasing  Federal  au- 


thority the  bill  would  acturlly  provide 
the  States  with  a  better  handle  on  Fed- 
eral activities  within  their  borders  by  re- 
quiring that  Federal  activities  which 
significantly  affect  land  use  in  States 
receiving  grants  imder  the  proposal  be 
consistent  with  the  State  land  resource 
programs  except  in  cases  of  overriding 
national  interest  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

Guidelines  for  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Aci  are  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President.  Federal  de- 
termination of  State  grant  eligibility  is 
also  not  a  line  agency  responsibility  as 
the  bill  provides  for  interagency  review 
of  grant  applications.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  an  OfiQce  of  Land 
Resource  Platuiing  Assist?.nce,  would  ad- 
minister the  grant  progr?ms. 

Certainly,  the  land  use  imi>acts  of  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  program  exert 
the  most  profound  influences  upon  local, 
State,  and  national  land  use  patterns. 
Yet,  often,  these  progrfims  either  have 
conflicting  land  use  implications  or  the 
Federal  ofiQcials  administering  them  are 
not  fully  cognizant  of  their  land-use  im- 
pacts. My  proposal  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  "put  its  own  house  in 
order"  at  the  same  time  that  it  asks  the 
States  to  do  likewise.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  consult  with 
heads  of  other  agencies  and  to  form  a 
land  resource  advisory  board  to  provide 
interagency  communication  concerning 
the  land  use  impacts  of  and  policies  em- 
bodied in  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs. 

WHAT   S.    984    DOES   NOT   DO 

The  proposal  takes  the  unusual  step 
of  stating  in  the  very  beginning — in  sec- 
tion 3 — what  are  not  its  purposes  by  pro- 
hibiting the  construing  of  any  of  its  pro- 
visions to  flnd  such  purposes.  Among 
the  denied  purposes  arc  any  diminishing 
of  the  rights  of  property  owners  or  the 
permitting  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  intercede  In  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment land  resource  decisionmaking. 

ENERGY  FACILITY   PLANNDtO 

The  Land  Resource  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  contains  a  new  titie.  ad- 
dressed to  energy  facility  planning  is- 
sues, not  included  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill  of  last  Congress.  Title  HI  encourages 
the  development  of  State  energy  facil- 
ity planning  programs  as  integral  com- 
ponents of  the  State  land  resource  pro- 
grams and  establishes  an  expedited  Fed- 
eral energy  facility  licensing  program. 
Contrary  to  provisions  of  the  President's 
proposed  energy  facility  siting  bill,  S. 
619,  the  State  energy  facility  planning 
programs  portion  of  title  m  of  my  bill 
focuses  on  planning  rather  than  siting; 
encourages  the  Integration  of  that- 
otherwise  single  purpose — planning  with 
the  comprehensive  planning  in  the  State 
land  resource  program;  provides  for  no 
Federal  override  of  State  decisionmak- 
ing; and  encourages  consideration  of 
energy  conservation  measiu'es  to  reduce 
siting  needs.  The  expedited  Federal 
licensing  program  established  by  title 
in  does  not  add  to  or  pre-empt  various 
Federal  agencies'  licensing  authorities. 
but  Instead  provides  a  streamlined  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  those  agencies'  ap- 
provals or  disapprovals  of  energy  facility 
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license  or  permit  applications.  It  is  not 
a  "one-stop"  but  a  "fair  stop"  proposal. 
As  this  title  is  new  and,  unlike  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  and 
flooV  debate,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
philosophical  basis  of  its  provisions  and 
of  the  differences  between  it  and  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  in- 
creasing complaints  about  the  inability 
of  industry  to  site  needed  energy  facili- 
ties. Yet  reports  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  OlHce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  other 
governmental  and  industrinl  entities 
have  all  concluded  that,  with  some  im- 
portant exceptions,  siting  problems  have 
not  been  among  the  most  significant  of 
constraints  on  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  new  energy  facilities.  Instead, 
■they  point  to  management  problems, 
government  policies,  capital  and  mate- 
rials shortages,  equipment  failure,  and 
labor  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  title,  then,  is  not 
simply  to  remove  uncertain  constraints 
in  energy  facility  siting  but  rather  to 
provide  for  a  more  rational,  balanced, 
open,  and  rapid  siting  decisionmaking! 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress  on  January  15,  1975,  President 
Ford  stated  that  in  the  next  10  years  his 
energy  pragram  "envisions  200  major 
nuclear  powerplants  •  •  •  150  m^jor 
coal-fired  powemiant;,  30  major  new  oil 
refineries  and  20  major  new  .'=\'nthetic 
fuel  plants." 

The  social  and  environmental  impacts 
of  the^e  facilities,  should  they  be  proven 
necdrd  and  ultimately  constructed,  will 
be  extraordinary.  Given  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  this  program  or,  for  that  matter, 
almost  any  alternative  program  put  for- 
ward to  date,  and  given  the  importance 
of  energy  to  our  national  well-being  and 
security,  it  stands  to  reason  that  energy 
facilities  should  be  subjected  to  careful 
planning.  But  what  kind  of  planning'> 

I  believe  that,  first,  the  planning  niust 
be  balbncFd.  It  must  not  be  left  solely  to 
the  necessary,  tut  necessarily  limited,  vi- 
sion and  interests,  shaped  largely  by  eco- 
nomic concerns — and,  in  the  case  of  utili- 
ties, by  their  very  charters— of  utility 
board  members  or  corporation  executives 
or  to  the  equally  important,  but  sporadic, 
r  l  hoc,  and  often  litigious,  opposition  of 
determined  environmentalists.  We  can 
no  longer  countenance  a  facility  siting 
process  which  selects  sites  solely  on  the 
economic  basis  of  cost  or  on  the  politi- 
cal basis  of  least  community  resistance. 
This  balanced  decisionmaking  can  be 
obtained  orly  through  full  participation 
of  the  public  with  all  its  varied  interests, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  par- 
ticipates is  dependent  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  decisionmaking  process  is  the 
responsibility  of  public  agencies.  Public 
agencies  do  have  siting  authority,  but 
the  authority  has  been  tail  end  author- 
ity—authority not  to  effect  or  substan- 
tially affect  the  sithig  decisions  but  only 
to  second  or  deny  decisions  already  made 
by  the  energy  hidustry.  Under  traditional 
methods  of  siUng  energy  faculties,  the 
utiUty  or  company  determines  the  type 


of  facility  required  to  meet  that  demand, 
quietly  acquires  the  land  upon  which  the 
facility  will  be  sited,  and  at  virtually  the 
"last  minute"— just  in  time  to  meet  con- 
struction deadlines — applies  to  regula- 
tory agencies  for  the  necessary  site  ap- 
proval, permits,  or  licenses. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  Is 
little  opportunity  for  any  party  other 
than  the  utility  or  company  to  conduct 
large  scale  planning.  The  public  is  ef- 
fectively precluded  from  participating  in 
the  site  selection  process.  And,  reasoned 
regulation  by  governmental  agencies  is 
easily  frustrated  because  the  utility  or 
company  can  argue  that  any  delay  for 
proper  study  or  revision  of  the  industry 
proposal  would  adversely  affect  electric 
power  reliability  or  fuel  production  or 
transportation.  The  pressure  on  both 
the  public  and  the  Government  to  avoid 
questioning  an  industry  proposal  is  in- 
creased by  the  extent  of  the  pre-licens- 
ing  financial  commitments,  often  in  the 
millions  of  dollars,  already  made  to  the 
project.  Hence,  the  Government  is  left 
with  one  usual  course  of  action:  rubber 
stamp  the  siting  proposal.  Only  if  the 
proposal  is  cle?.rly  perceived  to  have  ma- 
jor shortcomings  may  the  Government 
resist  "construct  now"  pressures  and 
question  the  facility.  But  the  siting  stat- 
utes* own  shortcomings  too  often  so 
handcuff  the  relevant  Government  that 
it  caimot  work  constructively  with 
the  proposal;  instead,  it  can  only  veto 
it  outright,  an  occurrence  which  is  hap- 
pening more  frequently  these  days. 

Given  a  need  for  a  stronger  govern- 
mental role  in  energy  facility  planning, 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  that  plan- 
ning is  to  relate  to  the  much  broader 
comprehensive  planning  receiving  new 
emphasis  among  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  in  Federal  legislation — such 
as  this  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act,  and  the  Community  Development 
Act.  Should  we  limit  Federal  ?ssistance 
to  single  purpose  energy  facility  plan- 
ning as  the  President's  proposal  would 
do  or  encourage  its  integration  in  com- 
prehensive planning  as  mv  bill  would 
do?  Should  we  join  the  President  in 
calling  for  Federal  pre-emption  of  en- 
ergy facihty  siting  decisions  and  thus 
impo'=e  narrow,  mission-oriented  Federal 
planning  on  comprehensive  planning  at 
the  State  and  local  level? 

I  believe  the  questions  are  answered 
immediately  when  one  reviews  the  severe 
demand  for  land  which  will  be  made  on 
behalf  of  energy  facilities.  The  1970  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  of  the  FPC  disclosed 
that  395  new  generating  plant  sites  would 
be  required  between  1971  and  1990.  The 
OlBce  of  Science  and  Technology  noted 
that  the  larger  3,000  megawatt  stations 
which  will  be  constructed  in  the  future 
will  each  require  as  much  as  1,000  acres 
of  land. 

As  I  have  noted,  in  the  next  20  years 
new  high-voltage  transmission  lines  will 
consume  3  million  acres  for  new 
rights-of-v.'ay — an  area  the  size  of  Con- 
necticut. In  reducing  the  problem  to  the 
a'jsurd,  one  commentator  suggested  that 
If  the  current  rate  of  doubling  of  the 
generating  capacity  every  10  years  con- 
tinues, within  two  centuries  all  available 
land  within  the  United  States  would  be 


used  by  powerplants,  leaving  no  room 
even  for  transmission  lines.  A  North 
Carolina  utility  executive  found  that 
within  his  utility's  market  area  more 
land  would  be  needed  for  new  energy  fa- 
cilities than  the  total  land  area  of  the 
market  within  only  77  years.  Clearly,  if 
such  pressures  for  land  are  given  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  demands  for  the  same  re- 
source, comprehensive  planning  would  be 
routed.  To  accommodate  energy  facili- 
ties within  our  finite  land  base  without 
destroying  that  base  in  the  process,  com- 
prehensive planning  mu^t  be  strength- 
ened, not  partially  displaced. 

Finally,  energy  facility  planning 
should  not  concentrate  fully  on  supply 
as  is  encouraged  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal. To  do  so  would  be  self-defeating. 
There  should  be  no  automatic  assump- 
tion of  the  existing  energy  demand  trend. 
If  such  an  assumption  is  allowed  to 
stand — if  energy  facihty  planners  are 
not  mandated  to  question  whether  addi- 
tional capacity  is  broadly  consonant  with 
pubhc  policy — then  the  legislation  will 
only  serve  to  foster  profligate  demand 
and  the  waste  and  inefficient  use  of  fuels 
and  electric  power  and,  by  relieving  pub- 
lic pres3ure  for  conservation  action  in 
the  face  of  possible  ."-hortages.  postpone 
critically  needed  Federal  policy  attention 
to  curbing  the  demand  trend.  If  such 
waste  and  InefTicient  use  is  allowed  to 
continue  or  is  even  encouraged  by  a  ready 
supply  of  additional  fuels  or  energy  made 
available  by  quick  siting  of  energy  fa- 
cilities in  the  first  few  years,  it  is  ques- 
tionable wliether  any  system  of  planning 
and  siting  of  energy  facilities  could,  over 
the  long  run,  keep  pace  with  the  very 
demand  it  would  help  to  encourage.  Be- 
cause demand  can  seldom  be  adequately 
questioned  in  the  context  of  siting  an  in- 
dividual facihty,  if  it  is  to  be  questioned 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  a  generic  basis;  it 
must  be  ingrained  in  the  whole  planning 
process. 

If  however,  we  are  going  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  public  planning  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  assur- 
ances that  the  planning  will  be  con- 
ducted expeditiously.  Existing  siting  au- 
thority has  been  balkanized  both  within 
and  between  governmental  levels,  cre- 
ating unnecessary  duplication  of  efforts 
and  delay.  Any  utility  or  corporation  of- 
ficer worthy  of  his  salary  can  cite  nu- 
merous frightful  anecdotes  on  the  large 
number  of  licenses  or  permits  required 
in  even  the  simplest  action  and  the  con- 
flicting procedures  for  and  requirements 
of  those  licenses  or  permits. 

Even  in  areas  where  a  single  level  of 
government  has  exercised  strong  pre- 
emptive authority,  siting  decisionmaking 
still  remains  elusively  diverse.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  in  which  Congress  clearly  asserted 
Federal  authority  over  nuclear  power 
facilities,  the  States  may  still  regulate 
thei-mal  discharges  and  chemical  efflu- 
ents and  may  require  compliance  with 
building  codes  and  zoning  ordinances — 
all  critical  factors  in  siting  decisionmak- 
ing. 

The  absence  of  collateral  estoppel 
among  administrative  proceedings  means 
that  the  same  Issues  may  be  raised  again 
and  again  In  obtaining  the  numerous 
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licenses  or  permits  for  a  single  siting 
action.  Furthermore,  multiple  licensing 
deprives  agencies  of  their  initiative  to 
act  on,  rather  than  react  to,  a  siting  pro- 
posal and  of  their  power  to  consider  al- 
ternatives. For  example,  if  10  agencies 
are  involved  in  licensing  a  particular 
agency  facility,  the  tenth  will  feel  con- 
strained not  to  insist  on  a  major  change 
In  plans  which  will  affect  the  other  li- 
censing proceedings  and  result  in  sub- 
stantial delays.  Multiple  licensing  situ- 
ations also  make  timely  settlement  of 
conflicts  between  siting  applicants  and 
interveners  less  likely  because  of  the  ob- 
vious difficulties  in  obtaining  tlie  partici- 
pation in  the  negotiations  of  all  the  agen- 
cies which  would  have  to  incorporate  the 
settlement  in  their  licenses  or  permits. 

Clearly,  energy  facility  licensing  pro- 
cedures can  and  should  be  made  more 
efficient.  This  does  not  require,  however, 
the  so-called  "one-stop"  certification 
process  which  some  hold  forth  as  the 
answer  to  the  multiple  licensing  prob- 
lem. One-stop  licensing  can  result  tn 
totally  unbalanced  decisionmaking,  par- 
ticularly If  conducted  by  a  single  agency 
or  commission  with  a  particular,  well- 
ingrained  bias,  whether  environmental 
or  developmental.  Furthermore,  it  can 
frustrate  the  participation  of  the  public 
and  numerous  important  governmental 
and  private  spokesmen  of  divergent  ex- 
pertise and  views.  By  adding  sufficient 
powers  necessary  to  make  a  one-stop 
permit  possible,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
strip  a  number  of  other  programs  of 
critically  important  authority,  thus  In- 
creasing the  inefficiency  of,  and  perhaps 
the  incidence  of  multiple  licensing  in, 
these  other  programs. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  expedited 
Federal  energy  facility  licensing  progiam 
portion  of  title  HI  is  not  to  mandate  a 
one-stop  procedure  pre-empting  Federal 
agencies'  authorities,  but  rather  to  speed 
the  decisionmaking  of  those  agencies  by 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  design 
composite  applications  for  energy  fa- 
cilities, to  designate  lead  agencies  for 
those  applications,  and  set  deadlines  for 
all  agencies'  actions  on  the  applications. 

In  a  December  24,  1974,  editorial,  the 
Washington  Post  stated: 

Few  subjects  could  be  more  relevant  to 
energy  and  the  economy  (than  land-use 
planning) .  A  generation  of  suburban  sprawl 
fostered  the  national  dependence  on  fuel- 
hungry  private  cars.  Proposed  strip-mining 
of  vast  stretches  of  the  West  has  enormous 
Implications  for  food  production.  The  list  of 
Interrelationships  goes  on.  Indeed,  It  is  no 
exaTgeratlon  to  say  that  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  shape  and  carry  out  sound  energy  pol- 
icies may  depend  substantially  on  laud -use 
decisions  and  the  ways  they  are  made. 

Title  III  would  build  on  these  inten-e- 
lationships  between  land  use  decision- 
making and  energy  policies  with  the  pur- 
pase  of  bettering  both. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  measure.  It  is  the  product  of  long 
and  careful  study  by  this  body  and  the 
Interior  Committee.  It  has  been  under 
active  consideration  for  5  years  and  the 
subject  of  26  days  of  hearings  in  three 
committees  in  the  Senate  alone.  It  has 
been  reported  three  times  by  the  Interior 


Committee,  and  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  twice. 

In  an  August  15,  1972,  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  favoring  an  earlier 
version  of  my  proposal,  the  Jom-nal's  edi- 
tors stated: 

If  the  Jackson  bill  falls  to  make  it  through 
this  Congress  It  may  be  two  years  from  now, 
in  the  second  session  of  the  new  Congress, 
before  It  will  have  much  chance.  And  since 
it  will  take  the  states  some  Ave  years  to  work 
out  their  planning  procedures  under  the  bill, 
final  implementation  would  be  seven  years 
away.  Judging  from  the  planning  hassles 
that  already  are  taking  place  around  the 
country,  that  could  prove  to  be  too  long  to 
wait. 

Two  and  a  half  years  have  passed  since 
that  plea  for  swift  enactment  of  this 
proposal  was  made.  The  sense  of  urgency 
expressed  then  deserves  reiteration  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  the  chaotic  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking of  the  present  will  insure 
an  unsightly,  unproductive,  and  unre- 
warding land  resource  for  the  future.  To 
avoid  this  unfortunate  tomorrow,  we 
must  improve  our  land  resource  policies, 
procedures,  and  institutions.  I  commend 
the  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance 
Act  to  my  colleagues  as  the  best  vehicle 
to  achieve  this  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  in 
addition  to  the  description  of  differences 
between  this  year's  and  last  year's  bills, 
there  be  printed  the  text  of  the  bill  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  084 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Tttle. — ^Thls  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Land  Resource  Planning 
Assistance  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Statement  of  policy  and  purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Rights  of  States  and  property  owners 
and  effect  on  other  existing  author- 
ity. 
Sec.  4.  Definitions. 

TITLE  I— PROGRAM  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES 
Part  A — Grants  to  the  States 
Sec.  101.  Grants  to  the  States. 

Part  B — State  Land  Resocrce  Programs 
Sec.  102.  Land  resource  planning  process. 
Sec.  103.  Land  planning  agency. 
Sec.  104.  Study    of   existing   land    resource 
planning  and  management  au- 
thority. 
Sec.  105.  Policies  and  objectives. 
Sec.  106.  Methods    of    Implementation    and 

coordination. 
Sec.  107.  Implementation. 
Sec.  108.  Participation  of  property  owners, 
local  government,  and  the  public. 
Part  C — Federal  Actions  in  States  Pound 

Eligible  or  iNELicnLE  for  Grants 
Sec.  109.  Consistency  of  Federal  actions  with 

State  land  resource  programs. 
Sec.  110.  Federal  actions  In  the  absence  of 

State  eligibility. 
TITLE    II— ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM   AND   COORDI- 
NATION   OF   FEDERAL    LAND-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  201.  Guidelines,  riiles,  and  regulations. 
Sec.  202.  Office  of  Land  Resource  Planning 

Assistance. 
Sec.  203.  Interagency    Land    Resource    Ad- 
vlsory  Board. 


Sec.  204.  Determination  of  grant  eligibility. 

Sec.  205.  Appeal  procedure. 

Sec.  20e.  Training  and  research  grants  and 
contracts. 

Sec.  207.  Study,  recommendation,  and  con- 
gressional consideration  of  land 
resource  policies. 

Sec.  208.  Biennial  report  of  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  in— ENERGY  FACILITIES 

PLANNING 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purpose. 

Part   A— State   Energy    Facility    Planning 

Programs 

Sec.  303.  State  energy  facility  planning  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  304.  Review  and  appeal. 

Sec.  305.  National  Energy  Facility  Plainiing 
Report. 

Part  B — Expedited  Federal  Energy  Facility 
AND  Other  Licensing  Procedxtres 

Sec.  306.  Feasibility  study  for  expedited 
Federal  licensing  procedures. 

Sec.  307.  Expedited  Federal  ensrgy  facility 
licensing  program. 

TITLE  IV— PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO 
INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  401.  Grants  to  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  402.  Study  commission. 

TITLE   V— AUTHORIZATIONS   AND   ALLO- 
CATIONS 

Sec.  501.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  502.  Allocations. 

Sec  2.  Statement  of  Policy  and  Pur- 
pose.— (a)  The  Congress,  recognizing  that 
the  Nation's  land  Is  Its  most  valuable  na- 
tional resource  and  that  the  maximum  bene- 
fit ta  all  from  this  resource  can  be  achieved 
only  With  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion ofNwise  and  balanced  State  and  local 
land  resource  policies,  declares  that  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  render  assistance  to  Stats  and  local  gov- 
ernments  to  enable  them  to  develop  and  im- 
plement such  policies. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  assist  the  several  States  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  respcnsltUltles  for  the 
planning  and  management  of  their  land  base 
through  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  State  land  resource  programs; 

(2)  assist  Indian  tribes  to  Inventory  and 
plan  the  use  of  reservation  and  other  tribal 
lands; 

(3)  Increase  the  coordination  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  which  significantly 
affect  land  use  and  of  such  activities  with 
State  land  resource  programs; 

(4)  encourage  expeditious  planning  and 
siting  of  energy  facilities; 

(5)  provide  for  meaningful  participation 
of  property  owners,  users  of  the  land,  and 
the  public  In  land  resource  planning  and 
management; 

(6)  encourage  research  on  and  training 
In  land  resource  planning  and  management; 
and 

(7)  promote  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic methods  for  the  exchange  cf  Infor- 
mation pertinent  to  land  resource  decision- 
making among  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  public. 

Sec.  3.  Rights  of  States  and  Property 
Owners  and  Effect  on  Other  Existing  Au- 
thority.—Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to — 

(1)  enhance  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
owners  of  real  property  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  In  which  the  property 
is  located; 

(2)  authorize  or  direct  the  Secretary  or 
any  Federal  official  to  Intercede  in  a  State  or 
local  government  or  private  land  resource 
planning  or  management  decision  with  re- 
spect to  non-Federal  lands; 

(8)  authorize  or  direct  the  Secretary  to 
manage  or  regulate  non-Pederal  lauds, 
through   the  Issuance,  approval,  or  disap- 
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proval  of  substantive  State  land  resource 
policies,  standards,  or  criteria,  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  grants  under  this 
Act; 

(4)  require  States  to  Intercede  In  land 
resource  planning  and  management  deci- 
sions of  purely  local  concern; 

(5)  enhance  or  diminish  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  control  the  use  of  any  land  owned 
or  held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  such  State; 

(6)  adversely  affect  the  entitlement  of  a 
State  to  receive  any  grant  under  any  other 
Federal  program; 

(7)  except  as  provided  herein,  change  or 
otherwise  affect  the  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  any  Federal  official  In  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office; 

(8)  expand  or  diminish  Federal,  Interstate, 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources 
planning,  development,  or  control;  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  inter- 
state compact  or  the  jurisdiction  or  respon- 
slbUity  of  any  legally  established  joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
of  two  or  more  States,  a  State,  or  a  region 
and  the  Federal  Government;  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects; 

(9)  supersede,  modify,  or  repeal  existing 
laws  applicable  to  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  authorized  to  develop,  or  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  of,  land  and 
water  resources  or  to  exercise  licensing  or 
regulatory  functions  in  relation  thereto;  or 
affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  preroga- 
tives of  tlie  International  Joint  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  Permanent 
Engineering  Board  and  the  United  States 
operating  entity  or  entities  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty, 
signed  at  Washington,  January  17,  1961,  or 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico; 

(10)  supersede,  repeal,  or  conflict  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  1280) ; 

(11)  expand  or  extend  Federal  review  or 
approval  authority  to  an  energy  facility  or 
part  thereof  not  otherwise  covered  by  Fed- 
eral law; 

(12)  authorize  or  require  the  termination 
of  any  existing  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
people; 

(13)  delay  or  otherwise  limit  the  adoption 
and  vigorous  enforcement  by  any  State  of 
standards^,  criteria,  emission  or  effluent  limi- 
tations, monitoring  requirements,  or  Imple- 
mentation plans  which  are  no  less  stringent 
than  the  standards,  criteria,  emission  or 
effluent  limitations,  monitoring  require- 
ments, or  Implementation  plans  required  by 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  other  Federal  laws 
controlling  pollution;  or 

(14)  adopt  any  Federal  policy  or  require- 
ment which  would  prohibit  or  delay  States 
or  local  governments  from  adopting  or  en- 
forcing any  law  or  regulation  which  results 
in  control  to  a  degree  greater  than  provided 
for  In  this  Act  of  the  use  of  land  In  any  area 
over  which  the  State  or  local  government 
exercises  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4.  DEFiNrrioNS.- For  the  purpose  of 
this  Act — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
or  the  head  of  the  agency  designated  by  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  Administrator  In  this  Act  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  "Areas  of  critical  State  concern" 
means  areas  on  non-Federal  lands  defined. 
Identified,  and  designated  by  each  State  pur- 
suant to  sections  102  and  106. 

(c»  "Board"  means  the  Interagency  Land 
Resource  Advisory  Board  establUhed  pur- 
suant to  section  203. 

(d)  "Developer"  means  any  person  or  par 


sons  who  directly  or  Indirectly,  through  any 
formal  or  Informal  combination  or  aggrega- 
tion, own  or  control  a  tract  or  tracts  of 
land  for  which  such  person  or  persons  pro- 
pose a  "project"  as  defined  In  subsection 
(k)  hereof. 

(e)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance 
established  pursuant  to  section  202. 

(f)  "Energy  facility"  means  any  of  the 
following  new  facilities  or  additions  to  ex- 
isting facilities:  (1)  electric  generating 
plants  with  a  capacity  of  three  hundred 
megawatts  or  more;  (2)  petroleum  refineries 
with  a  consumption  capacity  of  fifty  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day  or  more  of  crude  oil; 
(3)  synthetic  gasification  plants,  oil  shale 
processing  plants,  coal  liquefaction  and  gasi- 
fication plants,  liquified  natural  gas  conver- 
sion facilities,  and  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities; (4)  offshore  petroleum  loading  or 
marine  transfer  facilities  within  State  juris- 
diction; (5)  transmission  lines  and  pipelines 
associated  with  the  above  facilities;  and 
(6)  any  other  facilities  or  additions  to  fa- 
cilities defined  and  identified  by  each  State 
pursuant  to  sections  102  and  303. 

(g)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  without  regard  to  how 
the  United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  and  without  regard  to  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  reservation  and  other  tribal  lands  as 
defined  In  subsection  (q)  hereof  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat 
462). 

(h)  "General  purpose  local  government" 
means  any  general  purpose  unit  of  local 
government  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  any  regional.  Intergovernmental, 
or  other  public  entity  which  Is  deemed  by 
the  Governor  to  have  authority  to  conduct 
land  resource  planning  on  a  general  rather 
than  a  strictly  functional  basis. 

(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  pueblo,  colony,  rancherla,  or  commu- 
nity which  receives  or  is  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  for  In- 
dians because  of  their  status  as  Indians,  in- 
cluding Alaska  Native  village  or  group  as  de- 
fined in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (85  Stat.  688). 

(J)  "Key  facilities"  means  major  public 
facilities  on  non-Federal  lands  which  tend 
to  Induce  development  and  land  use  of  more 
than  local  impact.  Including  major  airports, 
highways,  and  frontage  access  streets,  and 
other  major  transportation  facilities;  major 
water  supply  systems,  sewer  trunk  lines,  and 
sewage  or  wastewater  treatment  facilities; 
and  major  recreational  land  and  facilities,  as 
defined  and  identified  by  each  State  pursu- 
ant to  sections  102  and  106. 

(k)  "Land  sales  or  development  projects", 
"projects",  or  "project"  means  any  of  the 
activities  set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  through 
(3)  of  this  subsection  which  occur  on  non- 
Federal  lands  ten  miles  or  more  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  or  any  other  general  purpose 
local  government  certified  by  the  Governor 
as  possessing  the  capability  and  authority  to 
regulate  such  activities: 

(1)  the  partitioning  or  dividing  into  fifty 
or  more  lots  for  sale  or  resale  primarily  for 
housing  purposes  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
of  any  tract  of  land,  or  tracte  of  land  In  the 
same  vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any  de- 
veloper as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  here- 
of; 

(2)  the  construction  or  Improvement  prl- 
marUy  for  housing  purposes  of  fifty  or  more 
units  within  a  period  of  ten  years  on  any 
tract  of  land,  or  tracts  of  land  In  the  same 
vicinity,  owned  or  controlled  by  any  devel- 
oper, as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  detached  dwell- 
ings, townhouses,  apartments,  and  trailer 
parks,  and  adjacent  uses  and  facilities,  what- 
ever their  form  of  ownership  or  occupancy 
and 


(3)  such  other  projects  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  State  pursuant  to  sections  102 
and  106. 

(1)  "Large  scale  development"  means  pri- 
vate development  on  non-Federal  lands 
which,  ber;ause  of  Its  magnitude  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  effect  on  the  surrounding  envi- 
ronment and  public  resources,  is  likely  to 
present  Issues  of  more  than  local  significance 
m  the  judgment  of  the  State.  In  determining 
what  constitutes  large  scale  development 
pursuant  to  sections  102  and  106.  the  State 
should  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
number  of  persons  likely  to  be  present  and 
the  size  of  the  site  to  be  occupied;  the  po- 
tential for  creating  environmental  problems 
such  as  air,  water,  or  noise  pollution;  the 
requirements  for  water  and  sewage  systems, 
police  and  flre  protection,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  other  public  services;  and  the 
likelihood  that  additional  or  subsidiary  de- 
velopment will  be  generated. 

(m)  "Local  government"  means  any  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government  as  defined  In 
subsection  (h)  hereof  or  any  regional  com- 
bination thereof,  or,  where  appropriate,  any 
other  public  agency  within  a  State,  other 
than  a  State  agency,  which  has  land  resource 
planning  or  management  authority. 

(n)  "Non-Federal  lands"  means  all  lands 
which  are  not  Federal  lands  as  defined  in 
subsection  (g)  hereof,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  as  defined  In  the  Outer  Continental 
SheU  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462),  and  reserva- 
tion and  other  tribal  lands  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (q)  hereof,  and  are  not  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos. 

(o)  "Office"  means  the  "Office  of  Land  Re- 
source Planning  Assistance"  established  pur- 
suant to  section  202. 

(p)  "Person"  includes  any  Individual, 
corporation,  association,  consortium,  unin- 
corporated organization,  trust  estate,  or  any 
entity  organized  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose, and,  except  for  subsection  (d)  hereof, 
any  governmental  unit  and  the  United 
States. 

(q)  "Reservation  and  other  tribal  lands" 
means  all  lands  within  the  exterior  boundar- 
ies of  any  Indian  reservation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Issuance  of  any  patent,  and  Including 
rights-of-way,  and  all  land  held  In  trust  for 
or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe  as  defined 
In  subsection  (1)  hereof. 

(r)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(s)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  I— PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  STATES 

Part  A — Grants  to  the  States 
Sec  101.  Grants  to  the  States. — ^The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  make 
annual  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  each 
State  In  developing  and  administering  a 
State  land  resource  program  for  non-Federal 
lands.  A  State  land  resource  program  shall  be 
defined  as  a  program  which:  Includes  a  land 
resource  planning  process  as  set  forth  In 
section  102,  a  land  planning  agency  as  set 
forth  In  section  103,  a  study  oi  existing  land 
resource  planning  and  manag?ment  author- 
ity as  set  forth  in  section  104,  a  statement  of 
policies  and  objectives  as  set  forth  In  section 
105,  methods  of  implementation  and  coor- 
dination as  set  forth  In  section  106,  and  an 
energy  faculty  planning  program  as  set  forth 
in  section  303:  provides  for  the  participation 
of  owners  of  real  property,  local  government 
and  the  public  pursuant  to  section  108;  and 
msets  the  requirements  of  section  107. 
Part  B — State  Land  Resource  Programs 
Sec  102.  Land  Resource  Planning  Proc- 
ess— As  a  condition  of  continued  eli- 
gibility of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act  after  three  full  fiscal  years  foUowlng 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  State  land  n- 
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source  program  of  euch  Stat©  BhaU  contain 
a  land  resource  planning  process,  wblcb 
process  shall  Include — 

(1)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  a  statewide  Inventory  of  the  land, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
State; 

(2)  the  preparation  and  continuing  revi- 
sion of  an  Inventory  of  environmental,  geo- 
logical, and  physical  conditions  (Including 
soil  types)  which  Influence  the  desirability 
of  various  uses  of  land; 

(3)  the  compilation  and  continuing  re- 
vision of  Information  related  to  population 
densities  and  trends,  economic  characteris- 
tics and  projections,  environmental  condi- 
tions and  trends,  and  directions  and  extent 
of  urban  and  rural  growth; 

(4)  projections  of  the  nature,  quantity, 
and  compatibility  of  land  needed  and  suit- 
able for  recreation  and  open  space:  scien- 
tific and  educational  purposes;  conservation 
and  preservation  of  natural  resources;  agri- 
culture, mineral  development,  and  forestry; 
Industry  and  commerce:  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  resource  recovery;  transportation; 
housing;  urban  development.  Including  the 
revlUllzatlon  of  existing  communities,  the 
development  of  new  towns,  and  the  economic 
diversification  of  existing  communities  which 
possess  a  narrow  economic  base;  rural  de- 
velopment, taking  Into  consideration  future 
demands  for  and  limitations  upon  products 
of  the  land;  and  health,  educational,  and 
other  State  and  local  governmental  services; 

(5)  the  Inventorying  of  natural  or  historic 
lands  with  Important  scientific,  educational, 
recreational,  or  esthetic  values,  such  as  sig- 
nificant shorelands  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams,  rare  or  valuable  ecosystems  and 
geological  formations,  significant  wildlife 
habits,  and  unique  scenic  or  historic  areas; 
natural  hazard  lands,  such  as  flood  plains 
and  other  areas  frequently  subject  to  weather 
disasters,  and  areas  of  unstable  geologic  for- 
mations, including  areas  with  high  seismic 
or  volcanic  activity;  and  Important  water- 
shed lands,  aquifers,  and  aquifer  recharge 
areas; 

(6)  the  establishment  of  methods  of  Iden- 
tifying and  designating  for  inclusion  In  the 
State  land  resource  program  key  facilities 
and  areas  which  are  or  may  be  Impacted 
thereby,  large  scale  development,  land  sales 
or  development  projects,  energy  facilities, 
those  areas  inventoried  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5)  which  the  State  determines  to  be 
of  critical  State  concern,  and  prime  food 
and  fiber  producing  lands; 

(7)  the  monitoring  of  land  resource  Infor- 
mation periodically  to  determine  changes  in 
land  use.  the  comparison  of  such  changes 
with  State  and  local  land  resource  plans  and 
programs,  and  the  reporting  of  the  findings 
to  the  affected  local  governments.  State 
agencies,  and  Federal  agencies  by  request; 

(8)  the  establishment  of  arrangements  for 
the  exchange  cf  land  resource  information 
among  State  agencies  and  local  governments, 
with  the  Federal  Government,  among  the 
several  States  and  Interstate  agencies,  and 
with  the  public:  and 

(9)  the  consideration  of,  and  consultation 
with  the  relevant  States  on,  the  interstate 
aspects  of  land  resource  Issues  of  more  than 
local  concern. 

Sec.  103.  Land  Pi,anning  AcarNCT. — (a)  As 
a  condition  of  continued  eligibility  of  any 
State  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  after 
three  full  fiscal  years  following  enactment  of 
this  Act.  such  State  shall  have  a  State  land 
planning  agency,  established  by  law.  which 
shall  have  primary  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  State  land  resource  program. 

(b)  Each  State  may  designate  the  plan- 
ning agency  participating  in  programs  pur- 
suant to  section  TOl  of  the  Housing  Act  cf 
1954  (8S  Stat.  690,  640).  as  amended,  and, 
where  such  State  is  a  coastal  State  as  de- 
fined in  section  304  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management   Act    of    1972    (86    Stat.    1280. 
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1281 ) ,  as  amended,  the  planning  agency  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  that  Act.  «■ 
the  eligible  land  planning  agency  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon. 

Sec.  104.  Study  or  Existing  Land  Resourcs 
Plannino  and  Management  Authobitt. — In 
the  development  of  the  State  land  resource 
program,  the  State  land  planning  agency 
shall  review  existing  State  and  local  govern- 
ment land  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment authorities.  Such  review  shall  Include 
an  assessment  of  whether  such  authorltlea 
and  performances  provide  management  de- 
cisions which  are  based  on  a  planning  proc- 
ess; which  consider  and,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, accommodate,  the  full  ran^e  of  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  needs;  which 
are  effectively  coordinated;  which  are  ren- 
dered without  undue  delay;  and  which  are 
fully  implemented.  Such  review  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  three  full  fiscal  years  fcllow- 
ing  enactment  of  this  Act,  distributed  as 
widely  as  practicable,  and  submitted  to  the 
Land  Resource  Information  Center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  202. 

Sec.  105.  Policies  and  Objectives. — As  a 
condition  of  continued  eligibility  of  any 
State  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  after 
five  full  fiscal  years  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  State  land  resource  program  of 
such  State  shall  contain  a  statement  de- 
fining the  State's  role  In  land  resource  plan- 
ning and  management  and  the  policies  and 
objectives  concerning  the  areas  and  uses 
which  have  been  defined,  identified,  and  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  sections  102,  106,  and 
303  for  inclusion  in  the  State  land  resource 
program. 

Sec.  106.  Methods  op  Implementation  and 
Coordination.— (a)  As  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  after  five  full  fiscal  years 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  State 
land  resource  program  of  such  State  shaU 
Include  methods  for — 

(1)  guiding  the  use  of  land  within  areas 
which  are  or  may  be  Impacted  by  key  facul- 
ties and   major  access   features  thereof; 

(2)  influencing  the  location  of  new  com- 
munities and  guiding  the  use  of  land  around 
new  communities; 

(3)  controlling  proposed  large-scale  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance  In 
its  impa«  upon  the  environment  and  pub- 
lic resources; 

(4)  promoting  the  continued  use  and  pro- 
ductivity of  prime  food  and  fiber  producing 
lands  to  meet  long-range  food  and  fiber  re- 
quirements; 

(5)  controlling  development  and  guiding 
the  use  of  land  within  areas  of  critical  State 
concern  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
significant  values  thereof  and  to  eliminate 
unreasonable  dangers  to  life  and  property 
thereon; 

(6)  controlling  land  sales  or  development 
projects  to  assure  that — 

(A)  the  developer  of  any  proposed  project 
is  financially  capable  of  completing  the  proj- 
ect consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  (6); 

(B)  the  project  will  not  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  systems  for  water  and  power 
supply,  sewage  and  waste  water  collection 
and  treatment,  and  solid  waste  disposal, 
unless  expansion  of  the  relevant  systems  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect is  planned  and  approved,  and  sufflclent 
financing  for  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
panded systems  Is  available; 

(C)  the  project  will  not  place  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  the  abUlty  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  municipal 
or  other  public  services,  including  transpor- 
tation, education,  and  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection; 

(D)  the  project  will  not  cause  unreason- 
able soil  erosion  and  is  not  located  in  an  area 
which,  in  the  determination  of  the  State, 
constitutes  an  undue  risk  to  public  health 
and  safety,  such  as  a  flood  plain  or  an  area 
of  high  seismiclty  or  unstable  soil; 


(E)  the  effects  on  scenic  values  or  the 
natural  environment  and  on  open  space 
possessing  valuable  potential  for  public  rec- 
reation are  taken  Into  consideration; 

(F)  the  project  will  be  developed  within 
a  time  schedule  submitted  by  the  developer 
or  within  an  alternative  schedule  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  project  will  be  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  clause  (6);  and 

(O)  the  project  is  consistent  with  local 
land  resource  plans,  regulaUons,  and  controls 
and  with  the  other  elements  of  the  State 
land  resource  program; 

(7)  assiu-ing  that  Federal  lands  within 
the  State  are  not  significantly  damaged  or 
degraded  as  a  result  of  inconsistent  land 
use  on  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 

(8)  assuring  that  (A)  any  source  of  air, 
water,  noise,  or  other  pollution  pertaining 
to  the  areas  and  uses  included  in  the  State 
land  resource  program  will  not  be  located 
where  it  will  result  in  a  violation  of  any 
applicable  pollution  standard  or  implementa- 
tion plan;  (B)  any  developmental  activities 
in  combination  with  pollution  sources  will 
not  cause  such  violations  to  occur;  and  (C) 
the  program  Is  consistent  with  the  policies, 
standards,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  other  Federal  laws  con- 
trolling pollution; 

(9)  assuring  that  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment programs  and  cervices  which  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  use  of  land  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  State  land  resource 
program; 

(10)  assuring  that  the  State  land  resource 
program  Is  coordinated  with  the  planning 
and  other  relevant  activities  and  programs 
of  the  State  agencies,  local  governments, 
areawlde  agencies  designated  pursuant  to 
regulations  established  under  section  204  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1256, 
1262),  as  amended,  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  adjacent  States  and  local  governments 
within  such  States  concerning  lands  and 
waters  in  interstate  areas.  With  respect  to 
a  coastal  State  as  deflned  in  section  304  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  1280.  1281).  as  amended,  such  co- 
ordination shall  Include  the  consolidation 
of  the  State's  management  program  under 
that  Act  and  the  State  land  resource  pro- 
gram Into  a  single  program  for  the  purposes 
of  annual  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  determination  of  el'glblllty  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  determination  of 
eligibility  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  306 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended;  and 

(11)  periodically  revising  and  \ipdatlng  the 
State  land  resource  program  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions. 

(b)  The  methods  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  may  Include  either  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  following  general  techniques — 

(1)  implementation  by  general  purpose 
local  governments  pursuant  to  criteria  and 
standards  established  by  the  State,  such  im- 
plementation to  be  subject  to  State  admin- 
istrative review  with  State  authority  to  dis- 
approve such  Implementation  wherever  it 
falls  to  meet  such  criteria  and  standards; 
and 

(2)  direct  State  land  resource  planning 
and  regulation. 

(c)  Any  method  employed  by  the  State 
shall  Include  State  authority  to  regulate  the 
use  of  land  and  other  methods  determined 
by  the  State  to  be  appropriate  to  prevent 
land  use  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  State 
land  resource  program  In  areas  which,  under 
the  program,  have  been  designated  as  areas 
of  critical  State  concern,  areas  which  are 
or  may  be  impacted  by  key  (acuities,  and 
areas  which  are  presently  or  potentially  rab- 
Ject  to  large-scale  development  and  land 
sales  or  development  projects. 

(d)  Any  method  employed  by  the  Stot* 
shall  Incliide  a  process  of  appeal  of  any  de- 
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clsion  or  action  or  failure  thereof  related 
to  the  development  or  Implementation  of 
the  State  land  resource  program. 

Sec.  107.  Implementation.  As  a  condition 
of  continued  eligibility  of  any  State  tor 
grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  after  five  full 
fiscal  years  following  enactment  of  this  Act, 
such  State  shall — 

(1)  demonstrate  that  it  is  making  good 
faith  efforts  to  Implement  the  purposes,  poli- 
cies, and  requirements  of  its  State  land  re- 
source program; 

(2)  certify  that  the  State  land  resource 
program  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Governor;  and 

(3)  be  participating  on  its  own  behalf  In 
the  programs  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
590,  640) ,  as  amended,  and,  where  such  State 
Is  a  coastal  State  as  defined  In  section  304 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  1280,  1281),  as  amended,  the  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  that  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Participation  of  Propertt  Own- 
ers, Local  Government,  and  the  Public — As 
a  condition  of  continued  eligibility  of  any 
State  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act,  such 
State  shall  develop  and  make  full  use  of  pro- 
cedures to  Inform,  make  Information  readily 
accessible  to,  and  encourage  the  early  and 
continuous  participation  of  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  representatives  of  local  governments, 
owners  of  real  property,  users  of  the  land,  and 
the  public  in  the  development  of,  subsequent 
revision  in.  Implementation  of,  and  formu- 
lation of  guidelines,  rules,  and  regulations 
concerning,  the  State  land  resource  program. 
Part  C — Federal  Actions  in  States  Found 
ESjgible  or  Ineugible  for  Grants 

Sec  109.  Consistency  of  Federal  Actions 
Wn-H  State  Land  Resource  Program. — (a) 
Federal  programs,  projects,  and  activities  on 
non-Federal  lands  significantly  affecting  land 
use,  including  but  not  limited  to  permitting, 
licensing  or  leasing  activities  and  grant,  loan, 
or  guarantee  programs,  shall  be  consistent 
with  State  land  resource  programs  of  States 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  except  in  cases  of  overriding  national 
interest,  as  determined  by  the  President. 

(b)  Any  State  or  local  government  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  Federal  assistance 
for  any  program,  project,  or  activity,  or  any 
applicant  fcr  a  Federal  permit  or  license  to 
conduct  an  activity,  significantly  affecting 
the  u.se  of  land  In  an  area  or  for  a  use  subject 
to  a  State  land  resource  program  in  a  State 
found  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  transmit  to  the  relevant  Federal 
agency  the  views  of  the  State  land  planning 
agency  and/or  the  Governor  as  to  the  con- 
sistency of  such  program,  project,  or  activity 
with  the  State  land  resource  program. 

Sec.  no.  Federal  Actions  in  the  Absence 
OF  State  Eligibility.— Where  any  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  use  of 
non-Federal  lands  is  proposed  in  a  State 
which  Is  net  eligible  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  re-'po-slble  Federal  agency  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate  public 
notice.  In  such  State,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
action,  conceml  -g  the  effect  of  the  action  on 
the  use  of  la-.d,  taking  into  account  the  rele- 
vant crnslderations  set  out  In  sections  102 
105,  106,  107,  and  303  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
make  finil'-gs  which  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Board  for  review  and 
comment  in  the  Interagency  review  process 
required  by  rectlon  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat. 
852.  853).  This  section  shall  be  subject  to 
exception  where  the  President  determines  the 
overriding  national  Interest  so  requires. 

TITLE  11— ADMINISTRATION  OP  STATE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  AND  COORDI- 
NATION OF  FEDERAL  LAND-RELATED 
activities 

Sec.  201.  Guidelines,  Rules  and  Regula- 
•noNs.— (a)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 


the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Issue  guidelines  to  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations,  and 
subsequently  make  any  revisions  therein,  to 
implement  the  guidelines  formulated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  to 
administer  this  Act. 

Sec  202.  Office  of  Land  Resource  Plan- 
ning Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished In  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Office  of  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
Pay  Rates  (5  U£.C.  6316),  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  required. 
The  Director  shall  have  such  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, shall — 

(1)  administer  the  grant-in-aid  programs 
established  under  this  Act; 

(2)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
analysis  of  the  land  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  their  use; 

(3)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
analysis  of  the  methods  adopted  by  State 
and  local  governments  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

(4)  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  and 
the  States  In  the  development  of  standard 
methods  and  classifications  for  the  collection 
of  land  resource  Information  and  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  effective  procedures  for  the 
exchange  and  dissemination  of  land  resource 
Information; 

(6)  develop  and  maintain  a  Land  Resource 
Information  Center,  with  such  regional 
branches  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate, which  shall  have  available  to  it  and 
disseminate  to  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  the  public  and  other  users 
of  the  Center  the  results  of  the  studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  Interagency  Land  Resource 
Advisory  Board  pursuant  to  sections  203(c), 
207,  and  306;  plans  for  federally  Initiated 
and  federally  assisted  activities  which  signif- 
icantly affect  land  use;  to  the  extent  prac- 
Uteble  and  appropriate,  the  plans  and  pro- 
j^ms  of  State  and  local  governments  which 
have  more  than  local  significance  for  land 
resource  planning  and  management;  statis- 
tical information  on  past,  present,  and  pro- 
jected land  use  patterns  which  are  of  more 
than  local  significance;  studies  pertaining  to 
techniques  and  methods  for  the  procurement, 
analysis,  and  evaluation  of  information  re- 
lating to  land  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment; and  such  other  Information  pertain- 
ing to  land  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment as  the  Director  deems  apnropriate; 

(6)  consult  with  other  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  land  resource  planning 
assistance  programs  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  eligible  public  entitles  in 
order  to  coordinate  such  programs,  and,  in 
particular,  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  procedures  to  utilize 
and  coordinate  existing  land  resource  ex- 
pertise and  Information  available  through 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs,  in- 
cluding the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  Forest  Service,  and  Extension 
Service,  wbere  applicable.  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  In  the  development  of  State 
land  resource  programs;  and 

(7)  provide  administrative  support  for  the 
Interagency  Lard  Resource  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  The  Office  may  provide,  directly  or 
through  contracts,  grants,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, technical  assistance  to  any  State  or 
Indian  tribe  found  eligible  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  assist  such  State  or  tribe 


in  the  performance  of  activities  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  tho 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized:  (I) 
to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Office  and  as  may  be  available  to  or 
procurable  by  such  agency,  and  (ll)  to  detaU 
to  temporary  duty  with  the  Office,  on  a  te- 
Imbursabls  basis,  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  Jurisdiction  as  the  Office  may 
need  or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out 
Its  functions,  each  such  detaU  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee 
status. 

Sec  203. — Interagency  Land  Resource  Ad- 
visory Board.— (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  an  Interagency 
Land  Resource  Advisory  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of: 

( 1 )  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Land  Re- 
source Planning  Assistance,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chairman: 

(2)  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Comm?rce,  Defense,  Housing  and 
Urban  Develonment,  Transportation.  Treas- 
ury, and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Adml»ilstratlon.  appointed  by 
the  respective  heads  thereof: 

(3)  observers  from  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  appointed  by  the  respective 
heads  thereof:  and 

(4)  representatives  of  such  other  Federal 
agencies,  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
thereof,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  par- 
ticipate when  matters  affecting  their  respon- 
sibilities are  under  consideration. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  meet  regularly  at  such 
times  as  the  Chairman  may  direct  and  shall — 

(1)  provide  the  Secretary  with  Information 
and  advice  concerning  the  relationship  of 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  established 
or  performed  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  the 
programs  of  the  agencies  represented  on  the 
Board: 

(2)  render  advice  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  concerning  proposed  guidelines, 
rules,  and  regulations; 

(3)  assist  and  ad-lse  the  President  in  de- 
termining any  overriding  national  interest 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  sections  109 
and  110; 

(4)  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  agencies 
represented  on  the  Board  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  review  of  State  land  resource 
programs; 

(5)  provide  reports  on  such  land  resource 
policy  matters  as  the  Secretary  or  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  through  their  respective 
reprerentatlves  on  the  Board  may  refer  to  the 
Board  for  Its  consideration;  and 

(6)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
impacts,  and  the  forecasting  of  such  imoacts. 
of  governmental  activities  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  land  management  programs,  con- 
struction projects,  grant,  loan,  and  guarantee 
programs,  and  tax  policies,  on  land  resource 
planning  and  management  and  land  use  pat- 
terns. Particular  emphafis  should  be  given 
to  the  impacts  of  Federal  programs,  various 
local  assessment  practices,  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  policies,  and  the  effects 
of  land  use  controls  on  the  rights  of  owners 
of  real  property. 

(d)  Each  agency  representative  on  the 
Board  shall  have  a  career  position  within  his 
pgency  of  not  lower  than  GS-15  and  shall  not 
be  assigned  any  duties  which  are  unrelated 
to  the  administration  of  land  resource  plan- 
ning and  policy,  except  temporary  house- 
keeping or  training  duties. 

Sec  204.  Determination  of  Grant  Eligi- 
bility.— (a)  After  three  complete  fiscal  years 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  State 
shall  be  eligible  for  any  grant  pvu^uant  to 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
the  procedure  provided  in  this  section,  de- 
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tennlnes  annually  that  the  State  land  re- 
source program  of  such  State  conforms  to 
the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Act.  Prior  to 
making  such  determination,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  State  land  resource  program 
cf  such  State  to  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
agencies  represented  on  the  Bo?.rd  and  to  the 
Board.  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  com- 
ments of  each  agency  head  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  such  agency  head  no  later 
than  thirty  days  after  submission  of  the 
State  land  resource  program  to  such  agency 
head  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
eligibility  of  a  State  for  a  grMit  under  this 
Act  not  later  than  three  months  following 
receipt  of  the  State's  grant  application. 

(c)  Each  State  receiving  grant3  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  periodic  reports  on  work 
completed  and  scheduled  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  m  ly  request. 

(d)  A  State  may  revise  at  any  time  its 
State  land  resource  program :  Provided,  That 
such  revision  does  not  render  the  program  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
And  provided  Jurther,  Thit  any  slgniflcant 
revision  Is  reported  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  temporary  determi- 
nation, prior  to  the  full  annual  review  of  the 
program  pursuant  to  this  rection,  of  whether 
such  revision  would  render  the  program  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  inform  the  State,  In  writing,  of  his 
determination. 

Sec.  205.  Appeal  Phocedure. — (a)  Any  State 
which  receives  notice  that  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  the  Stite  is  ineligible  for 
grants,  under  this  Act,  or,  having  found  a 
State  eligible  for  such  grants,  subsequently 
has  determined  to  withdraw  such  eligibility, 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  file  with  the  United  States  cour;  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
notice,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 
The  petitioner  forthwith  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in  the 
litigation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  flic  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
at  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  iuch  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  in  pert.  The 
court  may  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  made  part 
of  the  record. 

(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  the 
court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  rhall  be  Hnal,  ex- 
cept that  such  Judgment  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
St.atas  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  iu  section  1234  of  title  28,  United 
St.^te;  Code. 

Sec.  206.  Training  and  Research  Grants 
AND  Contracts. — (a)  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
assist  the  ccnduct  of  research  and  investiga- 
tions into  the  theoretical  and  practical  prob- 
lems of  land  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct or  contrjict  for  the  provision  of  training 
programs  for  personnel  employed  or  seeking 
employment  in  land  resource  planning  and 
management.  Such  training  programs  may 
consist  of  support  for  conferences,  short 
courses,  and  fellowships  for  advanced  train- 
ing in  public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions 
cf  higher  education  offering  graduate  study 
In  fields  having  application  to  land  resource 
Iilanuing  and  management. 


Sec.  207.  Studt,  Recommendation,  and 
Congressional  Consideration  of  Land  Re- 
source Policies. — Pursuant  to  section  2(a), 
the  following  procedures  concerning  the 
study,  recommendation,  and  congressional 
consideration  of  land  resource  policies  shall 
be  followed: 

(a)  Each  State  submitting  a  report  under 
section  204(c)  during  the  three  full  fiscal 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  include  in  such  report  comments  on 
the  desirability  of  establishing  national  land 
resource  policies,  suggestions  concerning  the 
substance  of  such  policies  as  might  be  estab- 
lished, comments  in  regard  to  any  proposed 
national  land  resource  policies  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  such  additional 
suggestions  for  national  land  resource  poli- 
cies as  1'.  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
shall  consider  the  desirability  of  national 
land  resource  policies  and  the  substance  of 
any  such  pclicies  which  might  be  determined 
desirable,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  submit  to  the  Board  a  Land  Resource 
Policy  Report  containing  such  specific  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
for  the  establishment  of  national  land  re- 
source policies.  The  Board  shall  review  the 
Land  Resource  Policy  Report,  the  reports  of 
the  States,  and  the  suggestions  of  Board 
members,  and,  through  pviblic  hearings  with 
adequate  public  notice,  the  public.  Before 
the  end  of  the  third  full  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  eriactmevt  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  recommerd  to  the  Congress  such  legis- 
lation Rs  it  may  deem  approrriate  or  neces- 
sary to  establish  national  land  resource 
policies. 

Sec.  2''8.  Biennwl  Report  op  the  Secre- 
tary.— The  Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Office  and  the  Board,  shall  report  bi- 
ennially to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  land  resources,  u?es  of  land,  and  current 
and  emerging  problems  of  land  use. 

TITLE  III— ENERGY  FACILITIES 
PLANNING 

Sec.  301.  Short  Tftle. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  ''Energy  Facilities  Planning  Act". 

Sec.  302.  Findings  and  Purpose. — The  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  and  declares  that  the  na- 
tional public  interest  requires  that  energy 
facilities  adequate  to  meet  the  nation's  cur- 
rert  nnd  future  energy  needs,  reduced,  as 
practicable,  by  energy  conservation  measures, 
be  sited  and  constructed  in  a  timely  and  ra- 
tional fashion  without  undue  delay,  with 
minim''m  environmental  damage,  ard  with 
early  opportunity  for  thorough  public  re- 
view: that  t^e  siting  of  energy  facilities  be 
integrated  with  State  land  and  water  re- 
source planning  and  management,  the  other 
elements  of  the  State  land  resource  program, 
and  any  coastal  zone  manasement  program; 
that  provisions  be  made  for  States  to  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  fund  energy  facility  plan- 
ning proprams;  that  energy  facilities  which 
require  Federal  approval  be  siibject  to  a  co- 
ordinated, prompt,  and  simplified  approval 
process:  and  that  steps  to  expedite  the  Fed- 
eral approval  process  be  taken  without  any 
expansion  of  existing  Federal  authority  over 
proposed  energy  facilities  and  without  un- 
duly interfering  with  the  present  statutory 
authorities  and  responsibilities  of  individual 
Federal  agencies. 

PAtir  A— State  E^ftaGY  F.^tii  lav  rL.\N-NiNG 
Programs 

Sec.  303.  State  Energy  Facility  Planning 
Programs. —  (a)  As  a  condition  of  continued 
eligibility  of  any  State  for  grants  pursuant 
tD  this  Act  af -or  five  full  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  State  land  re- 
source program  of  such  State  shall  contain 
an  energy  facility  planning  program. 

(b)  Such  energy  facUity  planning  program 


shall  be  compatible  with  State  land  and 
water  resource  planning  and  management; 
where  the  State  is  a  coastal  State  as  defined 
in  section  304  of  the  Coastal  Zo  e  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (86  Stet.  1280,  1281),  as 
amended,  an  approved  coast.l  20i;e  manage- 
ment program;  and  the  other  elements  of 
the  State  land  resource  program;  and  pro- 
vide for — 

(1)  an  energy  facility  planning  process, 
which  shall — 

(A)  identify  Intermediate  and  long-term 
anticipated  levels  of  energy  demand,  re- 
source availability,  ccnservatlon  programs, 
projected  peak  load  demands,  rcrerve  mar- 
gins, ou-lioe  facilities,  scheduled  faculties 
and  projected  service  dates,  and  planned 
faculties; 

(B)  recommend  appropriate  energy  con- 
servation me.asures; 

(C)  IdentUy  energy  facilities  necessary  to 
meet  projected  energy  needs,  both  before 
and  after  consideration  of  the  possible  re- 
sults of  recommended  conservatlcn  meas- 
ures;  and 

(D)  evaluate  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  consequences  of  developing 
and  operating  projected  energy  faculties, 
including  the  development  of  specific  criteria 
to  evaluate  such  consequences  In  relation  to 
energy  facUity  sites; 

(2)  a  coordinated  review  and  approval 
process  at  the  State  level  to  insure  that 
applications  for  any  State  licenses  or  permits 
required  to  site  and  construct  energy  facili- 
ties are  processed  and  a  final  decision  ren- 
dered as  expeditiously  as  practicable; 

(3)  consideration  of  the  national,  regional, 
and  marketing  area  energy  needs,  as  set 
forth  in  the  National  Energy  FacUity  Plan- 
ning Report  required  by  £cctl:n  305.  in  the 
planning,  licensing  or  permitting  of  energy 
facilities; 

(4)  cooperation  with  other  States  in  the 
planning,  siting  and  approval  of  energy 
facUlles,  transmission  lines  and  pipelines 
which  will  serve  or  affect  two  or  more  States; 

(5)  procedures  to  encourage  the  location 
of  transmission  lines  and  pipelines  so  as  to 
minimize  environmental  Impacts  and  to 
maximize  multiple  use  cf  energy  and  trans- 
portation corridors; 

(6)  procedures  for  evaluating  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  energy  facilities.  Includ- 
ing full  consideration  of  alternative  facul- 
ties and  sites; 

(7)  identification  of  environmental  base- 
line data  needed  for  evaluation  of  proposed 
energy  faculties; 

(8)  public  participation  in  the  energy 
facility  planning  process  and  in  the  licensing 
or  permitting  procedures  related  to  energy 
facility  siting,  construction,  or  operation; 
and 

(9)  a  capability  and  prccess  for  acquiring, 
analyzing,  and  disseminating  information  on 
State  energy  needs  and  demands,  avaUable 
energy  facility  sites,  operating  nnd  proposed 
energy  facilities,  effects  of  energy  conserva- 
tion meanires,  and  other  information  which 
can  be  used  by  the  Stat3  and  the  public  and 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Katl:nal  Energy 
Fa-^ility  Planning  Report. 

Sec.  301.  Review  and  /ppeal. — The  review 
and  appeals  procedures  for  tie  entire  State 
laud  resource  program  provided  in  sections 
201  and  205  of  this  Act  shpll  te  fully  appli- 
cable to  such  program's  component  energy 
facility  planning  program,  except  that  (A) 
for  the  determination  of  whether  the  energy 
facility  planning  program  conforms  to  the 
provisions  of  section '303,  the  Administrator 
bhall  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary; (B)  in  addition  to  th?  \i:7/s  of  the 
Board  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Board,  the  views  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, tlie  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Nucle.ir  Regulatory 
Commicsion,  and  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appro- 
priate, sliall  be  solicited  on  the  energy  facU- 
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Ity  planning  program;  and  (C)  at  least  one 
public  hearing  on  the  energy  facility  plan- 
ning program  shall  be  held  In  the  State': 
provided.  That  the  provisions  of  clauses  (B) 
and  (C)  may  be  waived  by  the  Administrator 
In  the  case  of  an  amendment,  if  he  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
section  204(d),  that  the  amendment  will 
not  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  exist- 
ing energy  facility  planning  program. 

SEC.  306.  National  Energy  FACiLrrT  Plan- 
ning Report. — (a)  To  assist  the  States  to 
consider  regional  and  national  energy  needs 
and  conservation  opportunities  In,  and  to 
provide  them  with  other  information  es- 
sential to,  the  development  of  State  energy 
facility  planning  programs,  within  two  full 
fiscal  years  following  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  a  National  Energy 
Faculty  Planning  Report  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Report").  The  Report  shall 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  States, 
industry,  and  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
and  it  shall  include  Information  on: 

( 1 )  the  location,  type,  size,  and  production 
capacity  of  existing  energy  facilities; 

(2)  present  and  projected  long  range 
energy  needs  and  demand  on  a  national, 
regional,  and  marketing  area  basis,  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  peak  and  off-peak 
production  capacity  requirements,  and  the 
assumptions  used  to  arrive  at  demand  pro- 
jections; 

(3)  the  potentials  and  methods  for  en- 
ergy conservation; 

(4)  energy  faculties  which  have  been  or 
are  likely  to  be  removed  from  production 
and  the  reasons  for  such  removals; 

(5)  the  present  and  projected  status  of 
all  applications  pending  at  Federal  and  Scate 
levels  for  the  siting,  construction,  or  oper- 
ation of  energy  faculties; 

(6)  the  present  and  projected  avaUabiUty 
and  shortfall  of  suitable  energy  faculties  and 
faculty  sites,  both  before  and  after  con- 
sideration of  the  energy  conservation  po- 
tentials and  methods; 

(7)  the  alternative  types  of  energy  facu- 
lties and  fuels  (categorized  by  region,  type, 
size,  and  production  capacity)  which  would 
meet  projected  national,  regional,  and 
marketing  area  energy  needs,  both  before 
and  after  consideration  of  the  energy  conser- 
vation potentials  and  methods; 

(8)  the  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
constructing  and  operating  energy  facilities 
In  various  regions  or  marketing  areas; 

(9)  the  Impacts  of  various  projected  en- 
ergy facilities  on  the  environment,  including 
Information  on  the  sources  and  volumes  of 
water  required  for,  and  projected  effects  up- 
on air  quality  from,  the  operation  of  such 
faculties  at  potential  sites,  and  geographical, 
ecological,  population  and  load  center  data 
relating   to  such   facilities;    and 

(10)  the  financial  and  public  service  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  local  communities 
by  various  types  of  energy  facilities  and  al- 
ternatives available  to  the  States  to  offset 
such  Impacts. 

(b)  The  Administrator  ehall  afford  ap- 
propriate State  and  Federal  agencies,  and 
other  interested  persons,  an  opportunity  to 
comment,  and  shall  make  adequate  provi- 
sion for  holding  public  hearings,  prior  to 
completion  of  the  Report.  All  comments  re- 
ceived shall  be  considered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Report  and  copies  of  the  Report  shaU 
be  made  available  to  the  States  and  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
request,  collect,  and  acquire  Information 
from  States  and  other  non-Federal  govern- 
mental entities  for  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
responsibilities  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  for 
tbe  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  responsiblU- 
tles  under  this  tiUe  to  request  from  any 
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department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  such  department  or  agency  shall 
provide  blm,  information,  except — 

(1)  information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
to  another  Federal  agency  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law;  or 

(2)  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial  or 
demographic  information  which  is  prlvUeged 
or  confidential  and  obtained  by  an  agency 
from  a  person  for  statistical  or  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to 
another  Federal  agency  would  frustrate  de- 
velopment of  accurate  statistics  by  the  col- 
lecting agency  or  would  adversely  affect  law 
enforcement  procedures. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Information  acquired  by  the  Adtnin- 
Istratcr  shaU  t)e  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  request,  except  Information  which 
Is— 

(1 )  classified  in  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy  pursuant  to  statute 
or  Executive  order; 

(2)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclosure 
by  statute  or  which  would  constitute  a  clear 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy  If  disclosed; 

(3)  acquired  from  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency  and  obtamed  by  that  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agency  In  a  privUeged  or  con- 
fidential manner;  and 

(4)  individual  respondent  data  which  con- 
tains trade  secrets,  commercial  or  financial 
information  the  disclosure  of  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  would  have  a  significant 
and  adverse  effect  upon  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  that  respondent. 

Part  B — Expedited  Federal  Energy  Facility 
AND  Other  Licensing  Proceoitres 

Sec.  306.  Feasibility  Study  for  Expedited 
Federal  Licensing  PaocjfiDURES. — The  Inter- 
agency Land  Resource  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act 
shall  conduct  a  study,  and  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  results  there- 
of within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  of  methods  to  reduce  the  delays  In  ob- 
taining, conflicting  requirements  for,  and 
number  of  permits,  licenses,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental decisions  which  serve  as  prerequi- 
sites to  proposed  development  activities,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  permits,  licenses,  and 
decisions  associated  with  Federal  programs. 
The  Board  shall  analyze  the  procedures  of 
and  exp*^rlences  under  the  expedited  Fed- 
eral energy  facility  licensing  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  307  to  assess  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  pro- 
gram as  one  such  method. 

Sec.  307.  Expedited  Federal  Energy  Facil- 
ity Licensing  Program. — (a)  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate, simplify,  and  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  applications  to  construct  energy  facul- 
ties, the  Administrator,  In  cooperation  with 
designated  lead  agencies,  shall  supervise  the 
expedited  Federal  energy  facility  licensing 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  actual  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve applications  for  energy  faculties, 
howerer,  shall  continue  to  reside  in  those 
Federal  agencies  possessing  specific  statutcry 
authority  over  proposed  energy  facilities  or 
their  appendages. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing duties  and  authorities  in  the  expe- 
dited Federal  energy  facility  licensing  pro- 
gram— 

(1)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  in 
cooperation  with  all  other  Federal  agencies 
with  authority  over  any  aspect  of  energy  fa- 
culty site  or  facility  approval,  a  single  com- 
posite application  which,  once  developed, 
shall  be  the  sole  application  required  for  Fed- 
eral approval  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
construction.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  term  "commencement  of  construction" 
means  any  clearing  of  the  land,  excavation, 
or  other  substantial  action  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  natural  environment  of  the 
site  or  area  surrounding  a  proposed  energy 
facility  or  a  proposed  addition  to  an  exist- 
ing faculty,  but  does  not  Include  changes 


necessary  for  the  site  feasiblUty  Investiga- 
tions such  as  borings  to  determi  e  founda- 
tion conditions,  or  other  preconstructlon 
monitoring  to  establish  background  informa- 
tion related  to  the  suitability  cf  the  site  of 
the  protection  of  environmental  values. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  deslgiiate  for 
each  application  for  a  proposed  energy  fa- 
cUity a  lead  agency  which  shall  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  thLs  section:  Profided,  That  In 
all  cases  the  lead  agency  shall  be  a  Federal 
agency  with  existing  approval  authority  over 
the  proposed  energy  facility:  Aid  provided 
jurther,  That  the  lead  agency  so  designated 
shall  be  the  Nuclear  Regula  ory  Commission 
with  respect  to  any  energy  facUity  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Pow.r  Commission 
with  respect  to  any  energy  facility  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act. 

(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  coordinate  and  expedite  the  review  of  ap- 
plications for  energy  facility  npproval  under- 
taken by  Federal  agencies  pursuant  to  their 
statutory  mandates  and,  in  consultation 
with  such  agencies,  may  establish  appro- 
priate priorities  and  timetables  for  the  com- 
pletion of  those  agencies'  review  processes: 
Provided,  however.  That  all  priorities  and 
timetables  established  by  the  Administrator 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  statutory  obli- 
gations of  such  agencies.  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, the  Admi'  Istrator  may  grant 
requests  from  agencies  for  extensions  or  re- 
visions in  priorities  and  tlme.rb'.es. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  kejp  apprised 
of  the  processing  of  applications  for  pro- 
posed ei.ergy  facilities  at  the  £Ute  level  and, 
where  appropriate  and  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  law,  suggest  pos- 
sible procedures  for  consolidairg  State  and 
Federal  proceedings  with  a  view  to  reducii-ig 
duplication  of  effort  and  expcditi -g  the  re- 
view process. 

(5)  The  Administrator  may,  within  twenty 
days  after  receipt  of  any  Federal  agency 
decision  approving  or  disapproving  an  ap- 
plication, petition  that  agency  to  reconsider 
its  decision.  Petitions  for  reconsideration 
filed  by  the  Admlnistr:  tor  shall  be  granted 
or  denied  within  thirty  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt by  the  agency  Involved. 

(6)  Upon  the  petition  of  any  agency  with 
authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication, the  Administrator  may  grant  an 
ext.ns'.-jn  of  the  eighteen-month  period  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (f)  cf  this  section 
for  that  agency's  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plication: Provided,  That  no  extension  of  the 
eighteen-month  period  shall  be  granted  by 
tho  Administrator  unless  he  determines  that 
despite  aU  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  involved  it  has  been  Impracticable 
to  reach  a  decision  within  eighteen  months 
and  that  the  public  Interest  requires  con- 
tinuation of  that  agency's  proceedings  for  a 
longer  period. 

(7)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
within  his  agency  a  responsible  official  to 
provide  prospective  applica-  ts.  citizen  groups, 
and  members  of  the  gensral  public,  available 
sources  of  technical  assistance  and  the  sta- 
tus of  pending  energy  facUity  appUcLtlons. 
The  Administrator  shall  publish,  periodi- 
cally or  as  appllcatlcns  for  proposed  energy 
facilities  are  received,  notice  of  applications 
received  and  the  status  of  applications  in 
the  licensing  process. 

(8)  The  Administrator  shall  encourage 
prospective  applicants  for  proposed  energy 
facilities  to  contact  his  agency  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  any  eventual  Federal 
action  may  be  expedited. 

(c)  The  duties  of  the  lead  agency,  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section, 
shall  be: 

(1)  to  receive  from  the  appUcant  the  ap- 
plication for  a  proposed  energy  facUity  and 
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determine,  as  soon  as  possible  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  affected  agencies,  any  defi- 
ciencies therein; 

(2)  to  distribute  promptly  c<^le8  of  the 
appUcaton  determined  to  b«  complete  to 
those  other  Federal  agencies  whose  review  Is 
necessary; 
^  (3)  to  notify  the  applicant  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  those  Federal  agencies  with 
review  authority  over  the  proposed  energy 
facility: 

(4)  to  review  the  application  under  Its 
existing  statutory  authority  and  to  notify 
the  Administrator  of  its  eventual  decision; 

(5)  to  hold,  to  the  extent  practicable  wa- 
der applicable  law,  a  consolidated  public 
hearing  in  cooperation  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies  with  Interest  In,  or  statu- 
tory duties  to  hold  public  hearings  with  re- 
spect to,  the  proposed  energy  facility; 

(6)  to  receive  all  necessary  Federal  deter- 
minations and  to  notify  the  Administrator 
and  the  applicant  Immediately  as  each  such 
determination  Is  received;  and 

(7)  to  notify  the  applicant  as  soon  as  either 
all  necessary  Federal  approvals  required 
prior  to  construction  of  the  proposed  energy 
facility  have  been  obtained  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  facility  has  been  denied.  A  copy 
of  this  notification  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
Administrator. 

(d)  A  complete  application  for  a  proposed 
energy  faculty,  other  than  a  facility  owned 
or  to  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Administrator  at  least 
eighteen  months  prior  to  the  planned  date 
of  commencement  of  construction:  Provided, 
however.  That  in  order  to  assure  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  full  requirements  of  this 
section,  any  application  received  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1976,  and  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1077,  shaU  be  accepted  if  It, 
while  not  received  eighteen  months  prior  to 
the  planned  date  of  commencement  of  con- 
struction, was  made  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible by  the  applicant:  Provided  further. 
That  where  an  application  can  reasonably 
be  processed  in  significantly  less  time  than 
eighteen  months,  the  Administrator,  In  his 
discretion,  may  waive  the  eighteen-month 
filing  requirement. 

(e)  Effective  January  I,  1976,  commence- 
ment of  construction  on  an  energy  facility 
which  requires  approval  by  a  Federal  agency, 
other  than  an  energy  facility  owned  or  to  be 
owned  by  t^e  Federal  Oovernment,  shall  pro- 
ceed only  If  the  applicant  for  such  facility 
has,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, been  notified  by  the  lead  agency  that 
all  the  necessary  Federal  approvals  have  been 
obtained. 

(f)  Ea?>i  P^d?ral  agency  with  authority  to 
act  on  an  application  for  a  proposed  energy 
facility.  Including  the  lead  agency,  shall 
move  ex-e''ltioiJ'»1y  to  determine  the  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  through  the  exercise 
of  its  full  powers  and  responsibilities,  in- 
cludlnt  the  h-ttance  of  any  notice  and  par- 
ticipation, to  the  extent  possible.  In  the  uni- 
fied public  hearings  provided  for  under  sub- 
secMon  f?)  (?)  of  this  section.  In  addition, 
each  agencv  shall  comply  with  any  time- 
tables or  priorities  which  may  be  established 
by  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  sut>sec- 
tlon  (b)  (3^  of  this  section  and  shall  report 
to  the  Administrator,  upon  request,  the 
status  of  pending  applications  and  whether 
established  timetables  are  met.  Where  Fed- 
eral environmental  standards  and  require- 
ments are  enforced  and  applied  by  the  States 
luider  a  program  approved  by  a  Federal 
agency,  such  Federal  agency  shall  execute  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  the  authority  it  re- 
tains under  applicable  statutes  or  regula- 
lions.  Within  the  established  timetables, 
and  not  later  than  eighteen  months  from 
its  receipt  of  an  application  determined  to 
be  complete  by  the  lead  agency,  each  agency 
shall  render  a  decision  on  the  application 
and  shall  Immediately  notify  the  lead  agency 


of  that  decision.  The  lead  agency  shall  also 
render  a  decision  within  established  time- 
tables and  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
determination  that  an  application  is  com- 
plete: Provided,  however.  That  any  agency 
may  petition  the  Administrator  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  beyond  the  eighteen-month 
period. 

(g)  Any  decision  of  a  Federal  agency.  In- 
cluding a  lead  agency,  denying  or  approving 
an  application  for  a  proposed  energy  facility 
shall  not  become  a  final  order,  for  purposes 
of  Judicial  review,  until  twenty  days  after  It 
has  been  transmitted  to  and  received  by  the 
Administrator  or  until  such  time  as  a  deci- 
sion nas  oeen  rendered  on  any  petition  for 
reconsideration  filed  by  the  Administrator. 
A  notification  by  the  lead  agency,  piu^uant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  that  neces- 
sary Federal  approvals  required  prior  to  con- 
struction have  been  obtained,  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  final  order  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. 

(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  any  person  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  a  final  order  of  a  Federal  agency 
granting  or  denying  an  application  for  a  pro- 
posed energy  facility  may  appeal  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  order  became  final, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 
Any  such  appeal  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
2341-2351  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  there  shall  be  pending  simultaneous- 
ly appeals  from  the  final  order  of  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  with  respect  to  the  same 
proposed  energy  facility,  the  courts  are  au- 
thorized where  possible  to  consolidate  such 
appeals  for  hearings  and  to  transfer  proceed- 
ings to  a  single  court  whenever  such  actions 
would  promote  a  speedier  disposition  of  the 
proceedings  without  undue  prejudice  to  any 
party. 

TITLE  IV— PROGRAM  OP  ASSISTANCE  TO 
INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  401.  Grants  to  Inoun  Tbibes. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  annual 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  to  assist  any  such 
tribe  to  Inventory,  and  plan  the  use  of,  reser- 
vation and  other  tribal  lands  and  the  re- 
sources thereof  of  such  tribe,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  obtain  expert  assistance  in 
such  inventorying  and  planning  activities. 

Sec.  402.  Study  Commission. — (a)  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  study  and  report  to 
him  on  the  existing  legal  authority  for  tribal 
management,  regulation,  or  control  of  reser- 
vation and  other  tribal  lands.  In  conducting 
the  study,  the  commission  shall  identify  the 
various  lands  Involved,  the  resources  thereof, 
and  the  legal  authorities  pertaining  thereto. 
The  commission  shall  investigate  the  prob- 
lems related  to  coordination  of  land  resource 
planning  and  management  within  such  lands 
whore  the  legal  authority  therefor  is  divided 
and  between  such  lands  and  adjacent  lands 
under  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  or 
other  tribal  Jurisdiction.  The  commission 
shall  make  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  appropriate  concerning  the  consolida- 
tion or  coordination  of  such  authorities  and 
the  advisability  and  possible  procedures  for 
a  land  resource  program  applicable  to  reser- 
vation and  other  tribal  lands  with  require- 
ments similar  to  the  requirements  In  this  Act 
relating  to  State  land  resource  programs. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  concerned  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  In- 
dian tribal  community. 

(c)  In  addition  to  per  diem  and  travel  ex- 
penses, the  representatives  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  Indian  tribal 
community  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  HOO  per  day  when  actually 
on  commission  business.  Federal  representa- 
tives shall  ssrve  without  compensation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  study 
and  report  of  the  commission,  together  with 
bis  recommendations,  to  the  Congress  not 


later  than  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE  V— AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 
ALLOCATIONS 

SSC.     601.     AXTTHORIZATIONS     Or     APPROPBU- 

TioNs. —  (a)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal 
year  period  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  grants  to  the  States 
$100,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  206  of  this 

-Act. 

(c)  For  the  eight  complete  fiscal  year  pe- 
riod followmg  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Sjcretary  for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  $10,- 
000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose  of  section  401  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sscre- 
tary  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  section  402  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal  years 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Admmistrator  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  After  the  end  of  the  fourth  full  fis- 
cal year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  1,  n.  and  IV  and  the  Admin- 
Istrator  shall  review  the  programs  established 
by  title  in,  and  they  shall  submit  to  Congress 
their  assessments  thereof  and  such  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  this  Act  as 
they  deem  proper  and  appropriate. 

Sec.  502.  Allocations. — (a)  Annual  grants, 
pursuant  to  section  101,  to  States  found 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  made  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  developing  and  administering  the  State 
land  resource  programs  for  the  five  complete 
fiscal  year  period  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  amounts  not  to  exceed  66% 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  admin- 
istering such  programs  for  the  next  thres 
fiscal  years. 

<b)  Grants  pursuant  to  section  101  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  which  regula- 
tions shall  take  into  account  the  amount  and 
nature  of  each  State's  land  resource  base, 
population,  pressures  resulting  from  growth, 
land  ownership  patterns,  energy  needs  and 
energy  conservation  efforts,  extent  of  areas 
of  critical  State  concern,  financial  need,  and 
other  relevant  factors.  f 

(c)  Any  grant  pursuant  to  section  101 
shall  Increase,  and  not  replace.  State  funds 
presently  available  for  State  land  resource 
planning  and  management  activities.  Any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to,  and  may  be  used  Jointly  with, 
grants  or  other  funds  available  for  land  re- 
source planning:  prograims^  surveys,  data 
collection,  or  management  under  other  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

(d)  Annual  grants  to  Indian  tribes  pur- 
suant to  section  401  shall  be  made  in 
amounts  of  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  inventorying  and 
planning  activities  for  which  the  grants  are 
awarded. 

(e)  Considering,  among  other  factors,  the 
degree  of  responsibility  assumed,  a  State  re- 
ceiving grants  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  make  a  portion  of  its  grant  funds  avail- 
able to  local  governments  for  planning  and 
review  purposes  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment or  amendment  of  the  State  land 
resource  program;  to  general  purpose  local 
governments  for  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment, amendment,  and  Implementa- 
tion of  such   program;    and   to   Interstate 
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■genclea  to  coordinate  8t*t«  land  resource 
programs  as  tb«y  relate  to  Interstate  areas, 
(f )  No  funds  granted  pvirsuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  eypended  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
Interest  in  real  property. 

Differences  Between  the  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act  and  S.  268  (The 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assistance 
Act  or  the  Last  Conckess) 

1.  Reduced  in  length — last  year's  text  Is 
reduced  from  84  pages  to  37 — with  only 
minor  changes  In  substance  (see  below).  (A 
new  title  described  in  7  and  8  below,  totalling 
19  pages  was  added.) 

2.  Simplified — the  unnecessarily  complex 
provisions  were  rewritten  to  make  them  more 
understandable. 

3.  Deletion  of  title  IV — "Federal -State 
Coordination  in  the  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment of  Federal  Lands  and  Adjacent  Non- 
Federal  Lands."  This  title  should  more 
properly  be  Included  In  S.  607,  the  National 
Resource  Lands  Management  Act  (the  so- 
called  "BLM  Organic  Act").  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  today  as  an  amendment  to  S.  507, 
the  Land  Resource  Planning  Assistance  Act. 

4.  Deletion  of  the  separate  grant  program 
for  Interstate  land  resource  planning  and 
management.  This  reduces  the  overall  price 
tag  of  the  bill  by  $120  million  (total  of  new 
bill:  $880  million  over  8  years).  Indications 
were  that,  in  any  case,  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  in  the  Interstate  grant  pro- 
gram to  encourage  States  to  enter  Into 
formal  Interstate  arrangements. 

5.  Changing  the  purpose  of  grants  to  In- 
dism  tribes  from  assistmg  both  planning 
and  management  of  reservation  and  other 
tribal  lands  to  assisting  only  planning.  The 
Committee,  after  approving  an  Indian  title 
last  Connress,  discovered  that  the  question 
of  who  has  the  authority  to  wield  land  use 
controls  on  reservation  and  tribal  lands  Is 
more  complicated  than  had  been  previously 
known.  Therefore,  the  new  bill  limits  the 
purpose  of  grant  funds  to  planning  only 
until  the  management  Jurisdictions  are 
better  understood.  To  achieve  such  under- 
standing, the  bill  establishes  a  study  com- 
mission of  representatives  of  Indian  tribes. 
Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  report  to  Congress  on  the  Issues 
Involved,  with  recommendations  on  how  to 
resolve  them. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  provision  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  that 
a  State  include  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  of  more  than  statewide 
significance"  In  the  State  land  resource  pro- 
gram. Although  this  did  not  permit  Fed- 
eral pre-emption  on  policy  matters  in  that 
the  States  could  adopt  whatever  policies 
they  wanted  toward  those  areas  after  they 
Included  them  in  their  programs,  it  still 
clearly  raised  fears  of  Federal  pre-emption 
In  the  minds  of  many;  thus  the  reason  for 
its  removal. 

7.  Addlticm  of  an  energy  facility  planning 
title  calling  for  the  development  of  State  en- 
ergy facility  planning  programs  which,  unlike 
the  Administration's  proposal,  focuses  on 
planning  rather  than  simply  siting,  makes 
that  planning  part  of  the  multi-purpose 
planning  of  the  State  land  resource  pro- 
gram and  not  single  purpose  in  effect,  is  com- 
pletely voluntary  and  has  no  Federal  over- 
ride of  State  decisionmaking,  and  encourages 
consideration  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures to  reduce  siting  needs. 

8.  Additional  emphasis  given  to  encour- 
aging land  resource  decisionmaking  which 
is  not  only  more  open  and  effective,  but  also 
moro  efficient.  Reflecting  the  concern  of 
many  businessmen  over  the  proliferation  of 
permit  and  license  requirements  at  all  levels 
of  government,  the  bUl  would  require  a  high- 
level  Interagency  study  of  means  of  expe- 
diting licensing,  permitting,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental decisions  which  serve  as  prerequi- 
sites for  development.  The  bill  also  would  es- 


tablish an  Expedited  Federal  Energy  Facility 
Licensing  Projgram,  which  Is  needed  In  Its 
own  right,  but  also  can  serve  as  a  prototype 
program  to  be  critically  reviewed  In  the  inter- 
agency study. 

9.  Elimination  of  the  ad  hoc  hearing  board 
which  was  to  consider  State  i^peals  from  a 
determination  of  Ineligibility  and  the  provi- 
sion Instead  for  Immediate  access  for  the 
States  to  the  Court  of  AppecUs  to  challenge 
tho  determination. 

10.  Inclusion  at  the  beginning  of  the  bill 
of  a  specific  statement  of  what  are  not  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  a  prohibition  against 
construing  any  provisions  of  the  bill  to  find 
such  purposes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
Nation  which  ha,s  been  Ill-prepared  for 
an  energy  crisis  and  the  expanding  re- 
cession and  inflation  of  today,  what  could 
be  more  important  than  planning?  There 
Is  hardly  a  social,  economic,  energy,  or 
environmental  issue  that  does  not  rest 
upon  questions  of  land  use — how  and 
where  we  use  our  limited  valuable  lands. 
Before  our  country  unwisely  develops  and 
Irreversibly  changes  much  of  its  land 
resources,  land-use  planning  must  be  ini- 
tiated. To  come  to  grips  with  urban  ex- 
pansion, rural  sprawl  onto  prime  agri- 
cultural lands,  efficient  plans  for  com- 
munity transjjortation,  air  and  water 
quality  control,  we  should  devise  effec- 
tive democratic  ways  of  dealing  with  our 
problems  of  growth  and  development. 

Conflicting  land  uses  are  an  ever-in- 
creasing dilemma — from  powerplant 
siting  policies  which  run  counter  to  open 
space  and  wilderness  plans  that  collide 
with  highway  routing.  An  over-all  State- 
county-local  land-use  plan  is  the  key 
for  coordinating  the  patchwork  of  these 
"single  purpose"  State  and  local  plan- 
ning efforts. 

The  Land  Resource  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  I  am  cosponsoring  to- 
day, has  passed  the  Senate  twice,  most 
recently  on  Jime  31,  1973,  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  21. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Land  Re- 
source Planning  Assistance  Act  is  to 
encourage,  through  voluntary  grants, 
improvement  in  State  and  local  land- 
use  programs.  The  American  Law  Insti- 
tute has  estimated  that  90  percent  of  all 
land-use  decisions  are  only  cf  local  con- 
cern. I  believe  this  Act  is  designed  cor- 
rectly, in  that  it  merely  provides  funds 
for  States  to  use  jointly  with  local  gov- 
ernments, without  the  fear  of  Federal 
land-use  Intervention.  Congress  has 
proven  time  and  time  again  that  it  can- 
not nm  programs  well  from  Washington. 
In  fact,  any  possible  Federal  pre-emp- 
tion of  local  and  State  land-use  plan- 
ning under  the  Act  is  specifically  ruled 
out  by  a  statement  of  what  the  purposes 
of  assistance  to  States  are,  and  a  pro- 
hibition against  construing  any  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  allow  Federal  Inter- 
vention. , 

The  grants  to  the  States  for  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  land 
resource  programs  would  total  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  for  8  years  at  90  percent 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  5  years,  and 
at  two-third  the  total  program  cost  as 
the  Federal  share  thereafter. 

The  act  has  an  essential  feature  which 
will  affect  Federal  land-use  activities  In 
States  receiving  program  funding.  Fed- 
eral activities  which  significantly  affect 


land-use  in  these  States  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  State  land  resource  pro- 
grams, except  in  cases  of  overriding  na- 
tional interest  as  determined  by  the 
President.  In  Oregon,  32,089,000  acres  or 
S2  percent  of  total  land  area  is  under 
Federal  control.  Therefore,  this  provi- 
sion is  extremely  helpful  by  allowing  a 
State  such  as  Oregon  to  get  a  handle  on 
Federal  forest,  mlnini;,  and  range  man- 
agement policies,  habitat  protection 
and  soil  erosion,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Land-use  planning  is  undoubtedly 
needed  so  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  prepare  for  the  demands  upon 
scarce  land  in  the  future.  There  Is  not 
even  a  preliminary  blueprint  for  land  use 
in  this  country,  let  alone  a  master  plan. 
The  Nation  has  to  get  going  now,  this 
year,  to  assist  States  which  elect,  hope- 
fully, to  develop  wise  land  resource 
planning  programs. 

Many  States  like  Oregon  have  devel- 
oped or  are  considering  legislation  to  deal 
with  mounting  land-use  problems  and 
pressures.  These  States  are  eager  to  meet 
the  challenge.  All  they  need  is  the  as- 
surance that  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources will  be  made  available  to  imple- 
ment the  legislation  they  enact.  We 
should  recognize  that  profit,  economic 
growth,  and  technological  expansions  are 
not  necessarily  or  automatically  good, 
especially  at  the  expense  or  potential 
danger  to  our  invaluable  quality  of  life. 

In  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  and 
helped  pass  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  and  the  Coast  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972.  I  believe  the  Land 
Resource  Planning  Assistance  Act  is  a 
fine  piece  of  legislation  that  is  crucial 
to  accomplish  our  environmental  goals 
of  resource  protection  and  enlightened 
management. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  on  the  subject  of  land- 
use  planning  here  today.  Oregonlans  are 
once  again  setting  a  precedent  which  I 
believe  this  act  will  foster  at  a  time  when 
land-use  planning  is  most  critically 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  Oregon's  land- 
use  planning  efforts  provided  by  the 
Oregon  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission  be  Included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summai-y 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Oregon's  History  m  Land-Use  Planning 
background 

In  1973,  the  57th  Legislative  Assembly 
adopted  Senate  Bill  100  (ORS  Chapter  197), 
otherwise  known  as  the  1973  Land  Use  AcU 
This  represented  the  latest  in  a  ssries  of 
actions  by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  promote 
comprehensive  land  use  planning  to  assure 
the  highest  level  of  livabllity  for  its  citizens. 
The  Act  provides  for  the  coordination  of  local 
comprehensive  plans  through  state  stand- 
ards and  review.  Furthermore,  the  statute 
mandated  active  citizen  involvement  In  the 
on-going  land  use  planning  process  at  all 
governmental  levels. 

Until  the  1973  Act.  efforts  in  Oregon  had 
been  guided  by  ORS  Chapter  215.616.  enacted 
in  1969.  That  statute  set  forth  broad  goals 
and  objectives  for  comprehensive  physical 
planning.  Although,  the  gocOs  in  the  1969 
Act  were  not  mandatory,  they  were  made 
required  Interim  goals  under  provisions  of 
SB  100,  Section  48. 
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To  guide  local  comprehensive  planning, 
the  1973  Act  directed  the  Land  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission  (LCDC)  to 
adopt  statewide  planning  goals  and  guide- 
lines by  January  1,  1975.  These  planning 
goals,  adopted  by  the  LCDC,  replace  the  In- 
terim goals  and  are  regulations.  The  goals 
and  guidelines  are  to  be  used  by  state  agen- 
cies, cities,  counties  and  special  districts 
In  preparing,  adopting,  revising  and  Im- 
plementing comprehensive  plans. 

Using  the  ten  broad  goals  and  objectives 
from  the  1969  law  as  a  foundation,  the 
LCDC  expanded  each  and  added  forest  lands; 
energy:  citizen  involvement;  land  use  plan- 
ning; and  housing.  The  goal  subjects  include 
definitions,  as  well  as.  guidelines  which  pro- 
vide alternative  ways  to  accomplish  the 
planning  goals. 

In  developing  the  statewide  land  use 
goals  and  guidelines,  LCDC  conducted  56 
public  workshops  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  of 
1974  to  ascertain  citizen  attitudes  and  con- 
cerns about  land  use  and  comprehensive 
planning.  In  November  and  December.  1974. 
the  Commission  conducted  18  public  hear- 
ings and  a  numbar  of  public  work  sessions 
on  the  drafts  of  the  statewide  goals.  The 
goals  and  guidelines  were  formally  adopted 
December  27.  1974. 

The  Citizen  Involvement  goal  was  also 
adopted  as  an  administrative  rule  on  De- 
cember 27.  1974  so  that  it  would  become 
effective  January  25.  1975.  This  action  was 
taken  to  assure  that  citizen  involvement  op- 
portunities would  be  created  throughout  the 
plan  review  and  development  in  1975. 

All  goals  are  of  equal  importance.  Tlie 
order  in  which  the  goals  are  printed  does 
not  indicate  any  order  of  priority. 
.  Comprehensive  plans,  and  any  ordinances 
or  regulations  Implementing  the  plans,  are 
to  comply  with  the  statewide  goals  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976.  Extensions  may  be  granted  by 
the  Commission  in  those  situations  where 
satisfactory  progress  is  demonstrated. 

FUTURE  CHANCES 

Substantive  changes  in  the  statewide 
planning  goals  and  guidelines  will  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  so  that  governmental  units 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  Incorporate  the 
goals  into  their  comprehensive  plans. 

The  refinement  of  goals  and  guidelines 
will  be  on-going  to  assure  that  they  reflect 
the  State's  current  needs  and  provide  for 
regional  differences.  The  various  needs  of 
these  tLTCSkS  will  be  Incorporated  into  more 
specific  regionalized  goals  and  guidelines  in 
the  future. 

GOAL-GUIDELINE  DESCRIPTION 

"Goals  are  Intended  to  carry  the  full  force 
Of  authority  of  the  state  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses ...  of  the  Act."  Goals  are  regulations 
and  the  basis  for  all  land  use  decisions  re- 
lating to  that  goal  subject. 

••Guidelines  ...  are  suggested  directions 
that  would  aid  local  governments  in  activat- 
ing the  mandated  go.ils.  They  are  Intended 
to  be  inctrujtlve,  directional  and  positive, 
but  not  limiting  local  governments  to  a  sin- 
gle course  of  action  when  some  other  course 
would  achieve  the  same  result  .  .  .  guide- 
lines are  rot  intended  to  be  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  state  to  carrying  zoning  from  the  state 
level      .  ." — The  Senate  Journal — 1972. 

Guidelines  following  most  goals  are  divided 
Into  two  sections — planning  and  Implemen- 
tation. Planning  guidelines  relate  primarily 
to  the  process  of  bringing  plans  Into  con- 
formance with  the  goals.  Implementation 
guidelines  relate  primarily  to  the  process  of 
carrying  out  the  goals  once  they  have  been 
dealt  with  In  the  plans.  Both  of  these  sec- 
tions are  to  be  considered  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  land  use  plans. 

CITIZEN   INVOLVEMENT 

Goal:  To  develop  a  citizen  Involvement 
program  that  Instires  the  opportunity  for  cit- 


izens to  be  Involved  In  all  phases  of  the  plan- 
ning process. 

LAND  USE  PLANNING 

Goal:  Planning:  To  establish  a  land  use 
planning  process  and  policy  framework  as  a 
basis  for  all  decisions  and  actions  related  to 
use  of  land  and  to  assure  an  adequate  factual 
base  for  such  decisions  and  actions. 

AGRICtTLTURAL   LANDS 

Goal:  To  preserve  and  maintain  agricul- 
tural lands. 

Goal:  To  preserve  and  maintain  agricul- 
tural lands. 

Agricultural  lands  shall  be  preserved  and 
maintained  for  farm  use.  consistent  with 
existing  and  future  needs  for  agricultural 
products,  forest  and  open  space.  These  lands 
shall  be  inventoried  and  preserved  by  adopt- 
ing exclusive  farm  use  zones  pursuant  to  ORS 
Chapter  215.  Such  minimum  lot  sizes  as  are 
utilised  for  any  farm  use  zones  shall  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  continuation  of  the  existing 
commercial  agricultural  enterprise  within 
the  area.  Conversion  of  rural  agricultural 
land  to  urbanlzable  land  shall  be  based  upon 
consideration  of  the  following  factors:  (1) 
environmental,  enerey.  social  and  economic 
consequences:  (2)  demonstrated  need  con- 
sistent with  LCDC  goals;  (3)  unavailability 
of  an  alternative  suitable  location  for  the 
requested  use;  (4)  compatibility  of  the  pro- 
posed use  with  related  agricultural  land;  and 
(5)  the  retention  of  Class  I,  n.  III  and  IV 
soils  in  farm  use. 

FOREST    LANDS 

Goal:  To  conserve  forest  lauds  for  forest 
us'-s. 

Purest  land  shall  be  retained  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  fibre  and  other  forest  u?es. 
Lands  suitable  for  forsst  uses  shall  be  In- 
ventoried and  designated  as  forest  lands. 
Existing  forest  land  uses  shall  be  protected 
unless  proposed  changes  are  in  conformance 
with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

In  the  process  of  designating  forest  lands, 
comprehensive  plans  shall  Include  the  deter- 
mination and  mapping  of  forest  site  classes 
according  to  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
manual  "Field  Instructions  for  Integrated 
Forest  Survey  and  Timber  Management  In- 
ventories— Oregon.  Washington  and  Califor- 
nia. 1974." 

OPEN   SPACES,   SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC   AREAS,   AND 
NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Goal:  To  conserve  open  space  and  protect 
natural  and  scenic  resoiuces. 

Programs  shall  be  provided  that  will:  (1) 
Insure  open  space.  (2)  protect  scenic  and 
historic  areas  and  natural  resources  for  fu- 
ture generations,  and  (3)  promote  healthy 
and  visually  attractive  environments  In  har- 
mony with  the  natural  landscape  character. 
The  location,  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
following  resources  shall  be  Inventoried: 

a.  Land  needed  or  desirable  for  open  space; 

b.  Mineral  and  aggregate  resources; 

c.  Energy  sources; 

d.  Fish  and  wildlife  areas  and  habitats; 

e.  Ecologically  and  scientifically  significant 
natural  areas,  including  desert  areas; 

f.  Outstanding  scenic  views  and  sites; 

g.  Water  areas,  wetlands,  watersheds  and 
groundwater  resources; 

h.  Wilderness  areas; 

1.  Historic  areas,  sites,  structures  and  ob- 
jects: 

J.  Cultural  areas; 

k.  Potential  and  approved  Oregon  recre- 
ation trails; 

1.  Potential  and  approved  federal  wild  and 
scenic  waterways  and  state  scenic  waterways. 

Where  no  conSicting  uses  for  such  re- 
sources have  been  identified,  such  resources 
shall  be  managed  so  as  to  preserve  their 
original  character.  Where  conflicting  uses 
have  been  Identified  the  economic,  social,  en- 
vironmental and  energy  consequences  of  the 


conflicting  uses  shall  be  determined  and  pro- 
grams developed  to  achieve  the  goal. 

AIR,  WATER  AND  LAND  RESOURCES  QUALITY 

Goal:  To  maintain  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  air,  water  and  land  resources  of 
the  state. 

All  waste  and  process  discharges  from  fu- 
ture development,  when  combined  with  such 
discharges  from  existing  developments  shall 
not  threaten  to  violate,  or  violate  applicable 
state  or  federal  environmental  quality  sta- 
tutes, rules  and  standards.  With  respect  to 
the  air,  water  and  land  resources  of  the 
applicable  air  sheds  and  river  basins  de- 
scribed or  Included  in  state  environmental 
quality  statutes,  rules,  standards  and  Im- 
plementation plan,  such  discharges  shall 
not  (1)  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of  such 
resources,  considering  long  range  needs;  (2) 
degrade  such  resources;  or  (3)  threaten  the 
availability  of  such  resources. 

AREAS  SUBJECT  TO  NATURAL  DISASTERS  AND 
HAZARDS 

Goal:  To  protect  life  and  property  from 
natural  disasters  and  hazards. 

RECREATIONAL  NEEDS 

Goal :  To  satisfy  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  and  visitors. 

ECONOMY  OP  THE  STATE 

Goal:  To  diversify  and  improve  the  econ- 
omy  of  the  state. 

Both  state  and  federal  economic  plans  and 
policies  shall  be  coordinated  by  the  state 
with  local  and  regional  needs.  Plans  and 
policies  shall  contribute  to  a  stable  and 
healthy  economy  in  all  regions  of  the  state. 
Plans  shall  be  based  on  Inventories  of  areas 
suitable  for  Increased  economic  growth  and 
activity  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
health  of  the  current  economic  base;  ma- 
terials and  energy  availability;  labor  mar- 
ket factors;  transportation;  current  market 
forces;  availability  of  renewable  and  non- 
renewable resources;  avallabUity  of  land; 
and  pollution  control  requirements. 

Economic  growth  and  activity  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  shall  be  encouraged  in 
areas  that  have  underutilized  human  and 
natural  resource  capabilities  and  want  in- 
creased growth  and  activity.  Alternative 
sites  suitable  for  economic  growth  and  ex- 
pansion shall  be  designated  In  such  plans. 

HOUSING 

Goal :  To  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of 
citizens  of  the  state. 

Bulldable  lands  for  residential  use  shall 
be  inventoried  and  plans  shall  encourage  the 
availability  cf  adequate  numbers  of  housing 
units  at  price  ranges  and  rent  levels  which 
are  commensurate  with  the  financial  capabil- 
ities of  Oregon  households  and  allow  for  flexi- 
bility of  housing  location,  type  and  density. 

PUBLIC    FACILITIES   AND   SERVICES 

Goal :  To  plan  and  develop  a  timely,  order- 
ly and  efficient  arrangement  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  services  to  serve  as  a  framework 
for  urban  and  rural  development. 

Urban  and  rural  development  shall  be 
guided  and  supported  by  types  and  levels 
of  urban  and  rural  public  facilities  and 
services  appropriate  for,  but  limited  to,  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  urban,  tu-ban- 
Izable  and  rural  areas  to  be  served.  A 
provision  for  key  facilities  shall  be  Included 
in  each  plan.  To  meet  current  and  long- 
range  needs,  a  provision  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal sites,  including  sites  for  Inert  waste, 
shall  be  included  In  each  plan. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Goal:  To  provide  and  encourage  a  safe, 
convenient  and  economic  transportation 
system. 

A  transportation  plan  shall  (1)  consider 
all  modes  of  transportation  including  mass 
transit,  air,  water,  pipeline,  rail,  highway, 
bicycle  and  pedestrian;    (2)   be  based  upon 
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an  Inventory  of  local,  regional  and  state 
transportation  needs;  (3)  consider  the  dif- 
ferences in  social  consequences  that  would 
resitlt  from  utilizing  differing  combinations 
of  transportation  modes;  (4)  avoid  prin- 
cipal reliance  upon  any  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation; (5)  minimize  adverse  social,  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  Impacts  and  costs; 
(6)  conserve  energy;  (7)  meet  the  needs  of 
the  transportation  disadvantaged  by  im- 
proving transportation  services,  (8)  facilitate 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  local  and  regional  economy; 
and  (9)  conform  with  local  and  regional 
comprehensive  land  use  plans.  Each  plan 
shall  Include  a  provision  for  transportation 
as  a  key  facility  . 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION 

Goal :  To  conserve  energy. 

Land  and  uses  developed  on  the  land  shall 
be  managed  and  controlled  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  conservation  of  all  forms  of  energy, 
based  upon  sound  economic  principles. 

URBANIZATION 

Goal:  To  provide  for  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient transition  from  rural  to  urban  land 
use. 

Urban  growth  boundaries  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  Identify  and  separate  urbanlzable 
land  from  rural  land. 

Establishment  and  change  of  the  boundar- 
ies shall  be  based  upon  consideration  of  the 
following  factors: 

(1)  Demonstrated  need  to  accommodate 
long-range  urban  population  growth  require- 
ments consistent  with  LCDC  goals; 

(2)  Need  for  housing,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  llvabUity; 

(3)  Orderly  and  economic  provision  for 
public  facilities  and  services; 

(4)  Maximum  efficiency  of  laud  uses  with- 
in and  on  the  fringe  of  the  existing  urban 
area; 

(5)  Environmental,  energy,  economic  and 
social  consequences; 

(6)  Retention  of  agricultural  land  as  de- 
fined, with  Class  I  being  the  highest  priority 
for  retention  and  Class  VI  the  lowest  prior- 
ity; and, 

(7)  Compatibility  of  the  proposed  urban 
uses  with  nearby  agricultural  activities. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScHWEDCER,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bubipers,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART, 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 

Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy, 

Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 

McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 

Mondale,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 

Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Ribi- 

COFF,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stone, 

and  Mr.  Tdnney)  : 
S.  985.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  Individuals  whose  social  se- 
curity checks  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or 
otherwise  delayed;  to  expedite  hearings 
and  determinations  respecting  claims  for 
benefits  under  titles  n,  XVI,  and  XVni 
of  the  act  and  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969;  and  to  amend  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  to  25 
percent  the  reduction  that  may  be  made 
in  a  individual's  benefit  check  for  any 
month  because  of  any  previous  overpay- 
ments of  monthly  benefits.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    RECIPIENTS    FAIRNESS    ACT    OP 
1976 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Social  Security  Recip- 
ients Fairness  Act  of  1975.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  remedy  wide- 
spread unfair  and  unfortunate  proce- 
dural problems  which  plague  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  social  security  recipients 
each  year,  with  unjustifiable  and  intoler- 
able delays  in  applying  for,  and  receiving, 
social  security  and  black  lung  benefits 
due  to  them. 

I  am  siu'e  that  we  who  serve  in  the 
Senate  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  case 
histories  of  individuals  in  our  States  who 
have  experienced  severe  hardships  be- 
cause their  social  security  checks  have 
been  lost,  stolen,  or  delayed;  persons  who 
suffer  because  their  social  security,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  disability  in- 
surance, or  black  lung  claims  are  being 
held  up  for  an  unconscionably  long  time 
in  the  tortuously  convoluted  appeals 
systems;  and  persons  who  are  left  desti- 
tute because  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  penalizing  them  wholesale 
for  an  accidental  benefit  oveipayment  by 
withholding  entire  benefit  checks  to  af- 
fect a  repayment. 

When  these  travesties  of  administra- 
tive procedure  fall  upon  an  individual, 
the  consequences  are  frequently  eco- 
nomically disasterous  and  psychological- 
ly demoralizing.  The  low-income  recip- 
ient who  relies  upon  the  prompt  and 
regular  delivery  of  a  benefit  check  and 
does  not  receive  it  often  must  go  without 
food  or  medicine,  c'elay  payment  of  rent 
or  utility  bills,  or  risk  fuel  or  telephone 
shutoffs.  In  these  times  of  inflation  and 
tight  credit,  the  middle-income  recipient 
faced  with  no  check,  is  no  better  off. 

I  am  determined  that  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  this  unfair  imbalance  of  the 
administrative  scales.  This  imbalance 
places  paperwork  and  computer  time  re- 
quirements of  the  enormous  Social  Se- 
curity bureaucracy  far  above  the  human 
needs  of  an  individual  for  whom  the  reg- 
ular and  prompt  receipt  of  benefit  checks 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  in  this  im- 
portant effort  by  Senator  Schweiker, 
whose  concern  for  blEu:k  lung  recipients 
Is  responsible  for  title  III  of  this  bill. 
Title  in  is  identical  to  legislation  which 
Senator  Schweiker  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  to  grant  procedural  pro- 
tection to  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
experienced  long  delays  in  the  black  lung 
benefit  application  process.  In  all,  33 
Senators  have  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  beHeve  that  this  reflects  our 
direct  experience  of  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  cases  of  benefit  check  losses,  and 
procedural  delays. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
reflects  my  ideas  and  my  evaluation  of 
studies  which  have  focused  on  the  social 
security  claims  and  appeals  process.  It  is 
directed  toward  foiu-  basic  situations, 
each  of  which  shares  a  common  denomi- 
nator; namely,  the  unfair  burdens  of  loss 
of  time  and  money  which  are  placed  on 
the  beneflt  recipient  or  applicant,  when- 
ever this  massive  bureaucracy  stalls  or 
makes  an  error. 

LOST,    STOLEN,    OR   DELAYED    CHECKS 

The  most  frequent  problem  I  have  seen 
is  the  delay  in  Issuing  benefit  checks 


when  a  change  in  personal  status  occuis 
or  when  a  regularly  issued  check  is  lost 
or  stolen.  A  study  currently  under  prep- 
aration for  the  Commissioner  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  will  show 
that,  last  year,  there  were  more  than 
108,000  lost  checks  for  title  II  benefits, 
and  more  64,000  lost  checks  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits.  This 
total  of  more  than  172,000  checks  points 
to  many  cases  of  hardship  and  depriva- 
tion. I  have  recently  worked  on  several 
cases  which  clearly  illustrate  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  B.  and  her  daughter  live  in  Provi- 
dence, R.L  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  died  in 
May  of  1973,  and  although  she  properly 
notified  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, her  claim  checks  were  improperly 
drafted  and  made  for  the  wrong  amount, 
for  several  months.  After  my  oflice  inter- 
ceded, one  check  was  properlv  drafted, 
but  the  next  several  reverted  to  the  in- 
correct amoimt  and  wrong  recipient 
name.  Again,  my  office  interceded,  and 
again,  Mrs.  B.  went  on  the  men-y-go- 
round  of  one  accurate  check,  followed  by 
a  series  of  unusable  drafts. 

After  my  third  interces- ion,  the  checks 
stopped  completely.  In  February  1974. 
the  situation  was  corrected,  taking  9 
months  to  solve. 

Mr.  D.  of  Warwick,  R.I.,  was  disabled 
in  May  1972.  His  benefits  were  siupposed 
to  begin  in  Decembsr  1972,  but.  as  check 
after  check  failed  to  arrive,  Mr.  D.  con- 
tacted my  off  :e.  An  investigation  failed 
to  locate  Mr.  D.'s  file  in  Social  Security's 
Baltimore  headquarters.  To  complicate 
matters,  each  time  a  call  was  made  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the 
earlier  contacted  individual  had  been 
replaced,  or  was  ill,  or  on  vacation.  Mr. 
D.'s  case  ostensibly  was  placed  on 
"critical,"  "emergency."  and  then  "spe- 
cial claim"  status,  but  the  checks  did  not 
come.  In  February  of  1974,  Mr.  D.  began 
to  receive  some  compensation.  This 
gentleman's  problem  took  14  months  to 
resolve. 

When  Mrs.  Y.  of  Cranston,  R.I..  dis- 
covered that  her  monthly  check  had  been 
stolen  from  her  mailbox,  she  correctly  re- 
ported the  theft  and  requested  a  sub- 
stitute. That  was  in  Febru.iry  1973.  After 
repeated  requests  had  brought  no  result, 
Mrs.  Y.  contacted  my  oflice,  and  I  was 
advised  in  early  October  1973,  that  a  sub- 
stitute check  would  be  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Y.  during  the  third  week  of  that 
month.  By  November  15,  when  no  check 
had  been  received,  I  called  Social  Secu- 
rity agahi.  Mrs.  Y.  finally  received  a 
check,  hand  delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
Secret  Service,  on  December  3,  1973. 
Mrs  Y.  is  on  a  totally  fixed  Income.  She 
had  no  resources  to  cushion  the  loss  of 
her  money,  yet  it  took  the  SSA  and  other 
agencies  10  months  to  issue  a  substitute 
check. 

It  is  hard  enough  upon  the  average 
family  when  a  check  is  merely  delayed, 
but  the  experience  of  Mr.  S.  of  Cranston. 
R.I.,  illustrates  that  it  may  not  help 
to  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  problem. 

Shortly  before  retirement,  Mr.  8.  had 
hiquired  regardhig  his  level  of  benefits, 
and  learned  that  he  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $388  per  month.  His  first 
three  checks  had  not  arrived  when 
Mr.  S.  contacted  my  ofBce.  He  had  al- 
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ready  filed  the  proper  notification 
forms,  and  to  complicate  matters,  his 
wife's  medicare  premiums,  which  should 
have  been  deducted  automatically  from 
hsr  benefit  check,  could  not  be  paid. 

When  Mr.  S.  finally  received  an  ofBclal 
looking  envelope  and  opened  it,  hoping 
that  it  was  a  check,  he  learned  that  the 
couple's  medical  insiu-ance  coverage  had 
been  stopped,  because  the  premiums 
wore  not  being  paid.  The  local  social 
security  manager  conceded  that,  with 
inquiries  coming  in  on  the  case,  the  solu- 
tion might  have  been  delayed.  In  other 
words,  if  Mr.  S.  had  not  pointed  out  that 
the  defaulting  of  medical  insurance  was 
social  security's  fault,  he  might  have 
been  reimbursed  faster. 

These  examples  clearly  illustrate  that 
the  present  operation  of  this  nonsystem 
is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  completely  justi- 
fiable emergency  needs  of  the  individual 
social  security  recipient.  My  legislation 
puts  the  flexibility  that  is  needed  into  the 
social  security  law.  so  that  no  person  or 
family  will  ever  again  have  to  wait  for 
more  than  4  days  for  the  replacement  of 
a  delayed,  stolen,  or  misplaced  social 
security  check. 

DETERMINATION,  HEARING,  AND  APPEALS 

If  the  sorry  performance  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  "vith  regard  to 
lost,  stolen,  or  delayed  checks,  is  distress- 
ing, the  di^^crenancies  which  mark  the 
disposition  of  disability  claim  appeals  are 
astonishing. 

I  have  conducted  a  thorough  study  of 
the  disability  appeals  process,  and  I  have 
carefully  documented  an  outstanding 
problem  which  deserves  immediate  at- 
tention and  rectification. 

The  process  by  which  a  claimant  must 
contest  a  social  seciuity  disability  deter- 
mination is  long  and  complex :  it  can  also 
bs  a  costly  and  arduous  route.  This  is. 
unquestionably,  an  area  in  which  much 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  rights 
of  the  claimant,  and  to  the  proper  role  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  In 
this  legislation  I  have  pinpointed  one 
shocking  aspect  of  this  appeals  process; 
namely,  the  length  of  time  it  takes  from 
the  date  an  appeal  is  filed,  until  a  final 
decision  is  reached.  It  has  been  said  that 
"justice  delayed  in  justice  denied."  What 
then,  can  we  say  about  an  appeals 
process  which  can  be  routinely  com- 
pleted in  93  days  in  one  region,  but 
which  takes  120  days  in  the  Atlanta 
region.  206  days  in  the  Chicago  region, 
and.  worst  of  all,  takes  an  average  of  226 
days  to  complete  in  New  England? 

The  very  important  question  which  is 
resolved  for  some  of  our  citizens  in  93 
days,  or  3  months  on  the  average,  takes 
more  than  7  months,  or  an  average  of 
twice  as  long,  to  be  resolved  for  others. 
How  can  the  Social  Security  bureaucracy 
be  content  when  vital  decisions  are  de- 
layed for  months  beyond  the  time  which 
is  reasonable  and  proper  for  a  careful 
determination? 

It  is  edifying  to  note  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  which  adminis- 
ters a  similar  disability  insurance  system 
for  railroad  employees  maintains  a  3- 
month  average  for  their  hearings  and  ap- 
peals process,  regardless  of  the  region  In 
which  the  claim  originated. 

In  the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  more  than  68,000  persons 
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requested  appeal  hearings  after  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  Initial  disability  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Of  those.  61.000  appeals 
were  finally  adjudicated.  Of  that  number, 
31,467  were  reversals,  that  is,  findings  in 
favor  of  the  claimant  and  in  opposition 
to  the  earlier  disability  determination. 
This  means  that  of  the  cases  which  were 
appealed,  more  than  half  were  founu  to 
have  been  improperly  decided  on  the  lo- 
cal level.  I  believe  that  this  statistic,  in 
itself,  calls  for  a  thorough  reappraisal 
of  the  initial  decision  process.  What  I 
find  shocking  in  this  situation  is  the 
enormous  disparity  in  regional  efficiency 
in  the  determination  of  this  issue.  Thou- 
sands of  disabled  Americans  wait  for 
months  because  of  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic time  wasting.  Each  month  means 
a  loss  of  badly  needed  income.  Each 
month  of  waiting  longer  than  is  reason- 
ably necessary  represents  a  tragedy. 

Furthermore,  these  are  only  average 
figures  which  conceal  extremes.  A  close 
study  of  the  figures  indicates  that  20 
percent  of  the  cases  in  the  New  England 
region  are  more  than  289  days  old. 

I  can  compare  this  sorry  record  with 
the  Dallas  region,  the  Nation's  most  ef- 
ficient in  this  regard,  in  which  the  aver- 
age age  for  the  one-fifth  longest  pending 
cases  is  only  163  days.  I  have  explored 
this  interregional  timelag.  and  I  can 
find  no  reason  for  it  other  than  the 
fact  that  some  regional  offices,  my  own 
region  among  them,  apparently  believe 
that  they  are  not  responsible  for  provid- 
ing adequate  service  to  the  average 
American.  I  believe  that  this  cavalier 
attitude  is  wrong  and  must  be  changed, 
and  I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
which  will  require  that  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency which  can  be  set  by  one  region 
must  became  the  standards  for  all  of  the 
regional  offices. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  ex- 
tend procedural  guarantees  to  appli- 
cants for  title  II  and  title  XVI,  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits. 

In  an  important  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  last 
summer,  several  expert  witnesses  tes- 
tified on  the  procedural  problems  and 
delays  faced  by  SSI  applicants.  One  wit- 
ness, Robert  N.  Brown,  who  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Legal  Services  for 
the  Aging  at  Syracuse  University  referred 
to  this  legislation  as  Introduced  last 
year,  as  a  specific  remedy  for  the  prob- 
lems fa-ed  by  applicants  who  desperately 
need  the  benefits  of  these  programs,  but 
whose  applications  or  appeals  are  held 
up  for  many  months. 

BLACK    LUNG    BENETITS 

Applicants  for  black  lung  benefits 
suffer  from  the  same  delays  in  their  ap- 
plications for  benefits,  and  in  the  ap- 
peals process,  as  do  persons  for  benefits 
under  titles  n,  XVI.  and  XVIII.  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  originally  Introduced  this 
legislation  to  the  Social  Security  Recip- 
ients Fairness  Act  In  the  93d  Congress, 
and  It  made  sense  to  us  to  Incorporate 
it  In  this  hill. 

KEPATMENT  OP  ACCTDENTAL  OVERPAYMENTS 

Finally,  this  legislation  addresses  it- 
self to  the  problems  faced  by  persons  who 
have  received  inadvertent  benefit  over- 
payments. The  present  social  security 


benefit  structure  is  so  complex  that  in- 
nocent mistakes  are  bound  to  occur  in 
the  computation  of  bsnefits.  It  is  pres- 
ently the  practice  of  the  S3A,  upon  dis- 
covering an  overpayment,  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  overpayment  in  one  lump 
sum  from  the  beneficiaries'  monthly 
check  or  checks,  often  completely  wiping 
out  an  entire  month's  benefits.  I  propose 
that  no  more  than  25  percent  of  a 
monthly  check  bs  deducted,  for  as  many 
months  as  are  necessary  to  refund  the 
overpayment,  in  this  way  easing  the 
often  intolerable  burden  upon  the  indi- 
vidual bsneficiary. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  legislation  Is 
passed  it  will  relieve  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  from  the  burdens 
imposed  by  a  bureaucracy  which  is  more 
oriented  toward  machines  than  toward 
people.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
could  be  frirer  than  to  require  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  perform  important  proce- 
dures in  reasonable  amounts  of  time,  and 
tlii5  is  the  focus  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Social  Security 
Recipients  Fairness  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  'oe  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  985 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent atives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "Ths  So:lal  Security  Re- 
cipients Fairness  Act  of  1075." 
TITLE  I— REPLACEMENT  OF  LOST.  STOL- 
EN OR  DELAYED  CHECKS 

Sec.  101.  Section  205(q)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"EXPEDITED    BENEFIT    PAYMENTS 

*'(q)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  put  Into  effect  procediu^s  under  which 
expscUtsa  pajm^nt  cf  monthly  bDnefifs  un- 
der this  title  win.  subject  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  be  made  In  the  manner 
prescribed  m  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  one  day  after  tho\ 
date  an  individual  flies  (with  the  official 
and  at  the  place  prescribed  under  regul  rations 
of  the  Secretary)  a  completed  application 
(described  in  subparagraph  (b)).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  certify  for  payment  and  cause 
to  be  made  to  such  individual  the  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  payment,  or  so  much 
thereof  which  has  not  been  paid,  allege:!  in 
such  application  to  be  due  to  cuch  individ- 
ual, unless  Information  known  to  the  Sec- 
retary indicates  that  a  material  allegation 
made  in  the  application  Is  untrue  or  for 
other  reasor.s  such  Indlvldunl  Is  not  entitled 
to  such  benefit  payment.  In  which  case,  the 
Secretary  shall  apprise  such  Individual  of 
such  Information  in  writing. 

"(B)  The  application  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  contain: 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  ard  Social  Secu- 
rity  number   of   the    applicant, 

"(11)  (a)  an  allegation  that,  one  or  more 
monthly  benefit  payments  due  and  payable 
to  the  applicant  have  not  been  received  by 
the  applicant  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  application,  and  are  at  least  seventy- 
two  hours  overdue,  together  with  the  data 
that  each  such  payment  was  due.  or.  (b) 
an  allegation,  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary, 
that  one  or  more  monthly  benefit  payments 
have  been  made  and  received  in  an  amount 
less  than  that  to  which  such  individual  is 
entitled,  together  with  the  date  that  each 
such  payment  was  received. 
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"(Hi)  an  allegation  that  the  applicant  la 
entitled  to  such  benefit,  and. 

"(Iv)  such  other  data  or  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(3)  Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  • 
certification  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  considered  an  Incorrect  payment  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  UabUlty  of  the 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  bene- 
fits payable  under  section  228  and  under  Title 
XVI  shall  be  treated  as  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  payable  under  this  title." 

Sec.  102.  Section  1631(d)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
(f)"  and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  "(f)  and  (q)". 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
in  the  case  of  applications  filed  and  written 
requests  filed,  under  section  205 (q)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— EXPEDITING  OP  HEARINGS 

AND  DETERMINATIONS 
Sec.  201.  Part  A  of  Title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting.  Imme- 
diately after  section  1123,  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  In  the  administration  of 
the  programs  established  by  Titles  n.  XVI, 
and  XVin.  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  any  duly  requested  hearing  to  which 
an  individual  is  entitled  thereunder  will  be 
held  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
such  hearing  is  so  requested,  if  such  hear- 
ing is  requested  with  respect  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary:  (A)  as  to  the  entitle- 
ment  of  such  individual  to  monthly  insur- 
ance benefits  under  "Htle  II  and  Title  XVni 
or  the  amount  of  any  such  benefit;  (B)  which 
is  described  in  .  section  1869(b)(1);  and 
(C)  as  to  the  entitlement  of  such  individual 
to  benefits  under  Title  XVI  or  the  amount 
of  any  such  benefit. 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
any  hearing  (except  a  hearing  described  In 
subsection  (2)  (B)  of  this  section)  described 
in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  is  requested 
the  Secretary  shall  render  a  final  deter- 
mination on  the  Issues  "vhich  were  the  sub- 
ject of  such  hearing,  or  if  no  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  has  been  made  at 
that  thne.  the  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
cf  benefits  to  such  individual  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  a  final  determination  has  been 
made  fully  in  favor  of  thhe  individual. 

"(B)  Subsection  2(a)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  appUcable  to  any  hearing  in  which  the 
matter  in  disagreement  Involves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  disability  (within  the  meaning  of 
sections  423(d)  and  1614(a)(3)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  excent  that  the  applicable 
period  of  time  shall  be  one  hundred  and 
ten  days. 

"(3)  The  time  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  extended 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  such  In- 
dividual requests  any  extension  of  time  or 
continuance,  or  falls  to  appear  at  the  time 
of  a  hearing. 

"(4)  No  payments  to  an  Individual  shall  be 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  for  any  period 
after  a  final  determination  of  the  Secretary 
has  been  made  (after  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter)  denying  the  claim  of  such  individual. 

"(6)  Any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
an  incorrect  payment  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  liability  of  the  certifying  or 
oiflbursing  officer  who  made  or  authorizes 
such  payment  to  be  made. 

"(6)  Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  nonrefundable  and  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Individual." 
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TITLE      III— EXPEDITED      PAYMENT     OP 
BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS;    AND    EXPE- 
DITED    HEARINGS     AND     DETERMINA- 
TIONS RESPECTING  SUCH  BENEFITS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  413(b)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1669  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(q),  and  (1)". 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  in  the  care  of  applica- 
tions filed  and  written  requests  filed  and 
written  requests  filed,  under  part  B  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  the  administration  of 
part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  and  determinations  on 
claims  thereunder,  establish  procedures  for 
the  expediting  of  such  hearings  and  determi- 
nations which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  patterned  after  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  section  1124  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

TITLE  IV— LIMITATION  OF  BENEFIT  RE- 
DUCTION TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  BENE- 
FIT OVERPAYMENT 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  Section 
204(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting,  immediately  befon 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following: 
";  except  that  the  monthly  insurance  benefit 
to  which  any  individual  is  entiUed  shall  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  25  percent  on  ac- 
count of  any  overpayment  (or  overpayments) 
in  monthly  Insurance  benefits  previously 
made  to  such  individual  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual". 

(b»  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  de- 
creases made  under  section  204(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  for  months  after  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  Joining  in  reintroducing  legislation 
to  assure  speedy  replacement  of  lost, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  misplaced  social 
security,  sunplemental  security  Income- 
SSI— and  disability  benefit  checks.  The 
legislation  would  also  speed  up  and  re- 
form the  disability  insurance  and  SSI 
appeals  process.  This  year  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  social  security  system.  One  of 
the  problems  which  concerns  me  moet  Is 
the  bureaucratic  delay  which  can  prove 
so  burdensome  to  a  deserving  applicant. 

Too  often,  Govenunent  redtape  and 
bureaucratic  delay  deprives  citizens  of 
the  benefits  due  them.  This  works  a  spe- 
cial hardship  on  older  Americans,  SSI 
recipients,  and  the  disabled  who  depend 
largely  on  these  payments  for  their  in- 
come. Delays  in  getting  their  checks 
mean  more  than  inconvenience.  Delays 
can  mean  going  without  food,  default- 
ing on  rent,  utilities,  medicine,  and  other 
necessities. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  peo- 
ple in  ConnecUcut  complaining  of  Oov- 
emment  delay.  We  must  not  allow  our 
needy  citizens  to  become  strangled  in 
Oovemment  paperwork. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsorlng  with 
Senator  Piii,  would  assure  that  no  per- 
son or  family  would  have  to  wait  mor« 
than  4  days  for  the  replacement  of  a 
delayed,  stolen,  or  lost  social  security 
SSI,  or  disability  check.  Families  should 


not  have  to  wait  6  or  7  weeks  for  a  new 
check  as  they  do  today. 

Another  section  of  our  legislation 
would  reform  the  SSI  and  disability  claim 
hearings  and  appeal  process. 

One  of  the  most  unresponsive  and  un- 
fair bureaucratic  procedures  is  the  dis- 
ability claim  hearings  and  appeal  proc- 
ess. The  length  of  time  between  the  fliing 
of  an  appeal  and  final  determination  is 
shocking.  In  the  Atlanta  region  It  takes 
93  days.  In  Dallas  It  takes  163  days.  And 
in  Chicago  it  takes  206  days. 

But  the  New  England  region  is  the 
worst  offender  of  all.  The  average  time  it 
takes  for  final  disposition  of  a  disability 
claim  in  the  New  England  region  Is  226 
days.  This  is  a  most  shocking  case  of 
justice  denied  because  of  delays.  Com- 
pared with  the  nationwide  average  of  90 
days  for  full  disposition  of  a  railroad  re- 
tirement claim,  the  New  England  disabil- 
ity claims  process  problem  is  even  more 
startling. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  this  bureau- 
cratic disgrace.  These  are  not  frivolous 
appeals  which  are  being  made.  In  fact, 
of  the  61,000  disability  appeals  finally 
adjudicated  last  year.  31,467  were  re- 
versals. That  Is,  the  appeal  found  In  favor 
of  the  claimant  and  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  bill  therefore  modifies  the  dis- 
ability process,  putting  time  on  the  side 
of  the  individual  claimant.  It  requires 
that  the  hearing  and  appeals  process  be 
completed  expeditiously.  If  the  full  proc- 
ess is  not  completed  within  110  days,  the 
claimant  would  be  entitled  to  the  full 
benefit  from  the  110th  day  onward.  If 
the  appeal  process  later  found  the  ap- 
plicant ineUglble,  the  compensation  al- 
ready paid  would  remain  the  property 
of  the  claimant,  and  would  be  assessed 
as  a  penalty  on  the  appeals  system  for 
delaying  the  decision  process. 

Supplemental  security  income  benefi- 
ciaries involved  in  a  claim  dispute  would 
become  eligible  for  benefits  after  a  90- 
day  delay  in  the  appeal  process. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  unresponsive 
bureaucracy.  Government  programs 
must  serve  the  people— fairly  and 
promptly.  This  bUl  wffl  help  us  achieve 
that  goal. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Social 
Security  Recipients'  Fairness  Act.  This 
bill  Is  simUar  to  S.  3952.  Introduced  by 
my  colleague,  Senator  Pell,  during  the 
93d  Congress.  The  bill  would  establish 
a  procedure  for  the  prompt  pajmient  of 
social  security  benefits  to  individuals 
whose  social  security  checks  have  been 
lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise  delayed,  and 
would  expedite  hearings  and  determina- 
tions respecting  claims  for  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  contains  a 
provision  which  I  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  last  year,  to  ex- 
tend these  procedures  to  those  applying 
for  black  lung  benefits.  Delays  in  proc- 
essing black  lung  benefit  claims  are  a 
national  disgrace.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  must  speed  up  process- 
ing of  black  lung  benefit  cases  so  the 
thousands  of  eligible,  needy  recipients 
can  receive  their  long  overdue  black  lung 
benefits.  I  have  in  my  office  literally 
hundreds  of  cases  from  people  who  have 
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asked  my  assistance  in  expediting  the 
tortuously  long  process  of  applying  for 
black  lung  benefits.  It  is  unusual  for  a 
claim  to  be  processed  in  less  than  4 
months,  and  common  for  a  claimant  to 
wait  for  a  full  year  for  a  final  decision. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable  to  me,  and 
highly  imfair  to  miners,  their  famihes, 
and  widows  who  have  been  burdened  by 
black  lung. 

The  social  security  black  limg  pro- 
grams are  among  our  Nation's  most  de- 
serving programs,  but  they  have  become 
paperwork  nightmares.  This  bill  would 
speed  up  benefit  procedures  so  that  the 
average  citizen,  who  desperately  needs 
these  benefits,  will  not  be  the  one  who 
gets  hurt. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eacletok,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
INOUTZ.  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

8.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  by  abolishing 
the  National  Capital  Services  Area.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  and  of  Senator  Garn,  Senator 
iNoxrvE.  and  Senator  Stevenson,  a  bill  to 
repeal  provisions  in  Public  Law  93-198, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  which  established,  effective  Janu- 
ary 2,  1975.  a  National  Capital  Service 
Area  or  so-called  Federal  enclave  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  739  of  Public  Law  93-198,  in 
addition  to  carving  out  an  enclave  en- 
compassing the  Federal  monuments,  the 
Mall,  the  White  House,  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing, executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
buildings.  Fort  McNalr.  the  Navy  Yard, 
and  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  also  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  level  IV  Direc- 
tor in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  $38,000  a  year  Presidential  ap- 
pointee would  be  responsible  for  assuring 
adequate  police  and  fire  protection  within 
the  "Federal  Enclave."  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  highways,  and  sanita- 
tion services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  enclave  Is 
simply  an  idea  whose  time  never  came. 
During  the  public  hearings  conducted  in 
the  Senate,  no  witness  either  for  or 
against  D.C.  self-government  ever  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  entertain  such 
an  Idea.  The  amendment  creating  the 
Federal  enclave,  in  fact,  was  added  at 
the  11th  hour  to  the  home  rule  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body  with  the  stated 
purpose  to  make  certain  that  the  final 
responsibility  for  mimicipal  services  in 
the  Federal  enclave  would  not  rest  with 
elected  officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
House  by  a  narrow  vote  of  209  to  202. 

As  one  of  the  S3nate's  managers  of  the 
home  rule  legislation  who  participated  in 
the  House /Senate  conference.  I  can  state 
that  the  Senate  conferees  made  it  quite 
clear  to  our  House  counterparts  that  we 
viewed  the  enclave  pro]}osal  as  unneces- 
sary and  accepted  it  only  as  the  price  of 
necessary  compromise. 


Th3  :".jusfe  conferees  expressed  the 
view  that  the  deletion  of  the  enclave 
amendment  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  fate  of  the  home  ixtle  bill  when  that 
measure  was  returned  to  the  House  floor 
for  final  adoption.  Consequently,  the 
Senate  managers,  who  had  successfully 
steered  home  rule  legislation  through  the 
Senate  on  several  previous  occasions  only 
to  witness  these  bills  die  in  the  House, 
reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the  enclave 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  princi- 
pal reasons  why  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  should  be  swiftly  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

First  of  all,  as  the  act  now  stands,  the 
OfiQce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  drawn  into  the  dally  problems 
of  the  Investigation  of  homicides,  the  per- 
formance of  autopsies,  execution  of 
search  warrants,  t>ooking  and  detention 
of  prisoners,  "hot  pursuit,"  response  to 
emergencies.  Inspection  of  business  es- 
tablishments and  enforcement  of  appli- 
cable municipal  regulations,  and  patrol 
of  the  harbor  and  wharf  areas;  the  pro- 
viding of  water  distribution  and  sewage 
collection  services,  disposal  of  solid 
wastes,  and  the  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental and  health  regulations:  the 
cleaning  of  streets;  the  enforcement  of 
trafiQc  and  motor  vehicle  regulations 
across  jurisdictional  lines,  including  co- 
ordination of  traffic  control,  and  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  signals  and 
traffic  control  devices;  street  lighting, 
snow  removal,  underground  public 
utility  installations,  and  parking;  and 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  fire 
alarm  signal  boxes,  utilization  of  the 
harbor  fireboats,  providing  of  emergency 
ambulance  services,  and  crash  and  rescue 
vehicles;  and  many  others. 

Second,  the  existing  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  providing  serv- 
ices within  the  so-called  Federal  enclave 
are  effective.  Ironically,  at  no  point  in 
the  House  debate  over  the  enclave 
amendment  did  any  Member  question 
the  effectiveness  of  the  i-elationships  be- 
tween the  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. 

On  the  contrary,  recent  events  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment remain  sound.  During  the  first 
week  of  February,  this  region  experienced 
its  first  heavy  snowfall.  Contrary  to  the 
fears  expressed  by  the  proponents  of  the 
enclave,  the  District  Government  did  pro- 
vide snow  removal  services  within  the 
service  area.  Additionally,  no  complaint 
has  been  levied  against  the  D.C.  Fire  De- 
partment for  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
sponded to  the  fire  at  L'Enfant  Plaza 
last  month.  But  more  importantly,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  make  certain  that  all 
needed  and  appropriate  services  are  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  enclave. 

Third,  article  I,  section  8  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  creates  the 
whole  District  of  Columbia  as  the  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government.  When  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Home  Rule  Act,  a  substantial 
degree  of  authority  was  delegated  from 
the  Congress  to  an  elected  Mayor  and 


City  Council  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Public  Law  93-198,  how- 
ever, did  not  and  could  not  relinquish  the 
Congress  constitutional  responsibility  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  By  focusing 
the  Federal  concern  on  the  narror 
stretch  of  land  within  the  enclave,  as  sec« 
tion  739  does,  the  Congress  overall  in- 
terest throughout  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  minute  inclu- 
sion of  the  Federal  enclave  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act  must  stand  as  a  congressional 
error  in  judgment.  While  It  lies  beyond 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  avoid  all  mis- 
takes during  ths  course  of  great  under- 
takings, I  believe  the  Congress  doss  pos- 
sess the  wisdom  to  avoid  persisting  in 
such  errors.  The  bill  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  allows  us  to  correct  our  mistake. 
The  White  House  has  assured  me  that  it 
supports  this  bill.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  demonstrate  its  sup- 
port by  moving  swiftly  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows: 

s.  986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d).  (e).  (f),  (1), 
and  (J)  of  section  739  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(g),  and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h), 
of  section  739  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Section  45  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
mUltia  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved March  1,  1889,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  39-603).  Is  amended  by  deleting  "or  for 
the  National  Capital  Service  Director,". 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  to  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  the  income 
tax  rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard, 
personal  exemption,  and  depreciation 
deductions,  and  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able on  certain  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX    BEFORM/INDEXING 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  this  Nr^tion  faces 
is  to  reform  its  tax  system.  Taxes  are 
high,  and  increasingly  inequitable  as  the 
surge  of  inflation  squeezes  the  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  earner  between 
high  prices  and  high  taxes.  The  very  rich 
always  survive,  and  the  nonworking 
poor  frequently  receive  so  much  in  wel- 
fare benefits  and  in-kind  payments  that 
their  real  Income  exceeds  that  of  a  tax- 
paying  working  citizen. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  contribute  to  mitigating  one 
of  the  most  flagrant  inequities  in  the  in- 
come tax  system,  namely  the  windfall 
profit  the  Federal  Government  gains 
from  Inflation.  As  any  working  person 
knows,  our  dollar  incomes  have  risen  in 
recent  years,  just  to  offset  the  los3  In 
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purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  that  increase,  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  have  been 
pushed  Into  even  higher  income  tax 
brackets.  The  result  is  that  the  real  in- 
eome  of  the  middle  class  wage  earner 
has  declined  because  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed on  him  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  offset  the  increased  prices  result- 
ing from  inflation.  In  short,  there  has 
been  a  real  decline  in  his  standard  of 
living. 

The  mechanism  to  cope  with  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  is  usually  described  as 
"indexing".  As  such.  Indexing,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  payments  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  reflect 
changes  in  price  levels,  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  inflation  nor  does  it  imply  a 
willingness  to  "live  with"  inflation.  To 
change  the  rate  of  increase  of  prices,  one 
must  look  to  other  means  including 
monetary  and  fiscal  remedies.  What  in- 
dexing can  do,  however,  is  to  reduce  the 
adverse  consequences  of  inflation  while 
otherwise  painful  anti-inflation  efforts 
are  being  put  into  effect. 

The  most  important  and  familiar 
forms  of  economic  contracts  between 
the  Government  and  the  ordinary  citizen 
that  would  bi!  addressed  by  indexing  are 
in  the  flelds  of  Government  taxing  and 
borrowing  in  the  private  arrangements 
which  would  take  into  accoimt  the  ef- 
fect of  inflation.  But  in  his  dealings  with 
the  Federal  Government,  the  ordinary 
citizen  is  presently  at  an  overwhelming 
disadvantage  in  trying  to  protect  his  eco- 
nomic welfare  in  the  face  of  chronic  in- 
flation. In  point  of  fact,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.  Government  actually 
proflts  from  inflation  at  the  expense  of 
the  private  taxpayer  and  lender. 

By  way  of  illustration  let  us  examine 
a  case  familiar  to  us  all:  The  personal 
income  tax  system.  Suppose  an  individ- 
ual is  earning  $5,000  per  year  in  1974, 
and  that  inflation  causes  prices  to  rise  at 
an  average  rate  of  7  percent  per  year 
from  1974  through  1984.  If  the  individ- 
ual receives  cost  of  living  pay  increases 
sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  inflation,  his 
income  would  be  $10,000  in  1984.  Yet  he 
would  be  no  better  off  in  1984,  than  he 
was  In  1974  in  terms  of  what  he  could 
buy  with  his  income.  In  fact  inflation 
would  make  him  signiflcantly  worse  off 
In  regard  to  his  income  tax. 

Assuming  he  is  the  head  of  a  tvplcal 
family  of  four,  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  2  percent  of  his  earnings  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  However,  because  in- 
flation would  have  the  effect  of  lifting 
this  same  individual  into  ever  higher  tax 
brackets,  by  1984,  when  he  would  be 
earning  $10,000  merely  to  stay  even  In 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  he  would  be 
required  to  pay  over  10  percent  of  his 
earnings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus  although  his  "real  Income"  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power  remains  unchanged, 
his  increase  In  "money"  Income  will 
cause  him  to  pay  Ave  Uiftes  as  much  in 
taxes  leaving  him  poorer  in  1984  despite 
a  doubling  of  his  dollar  income.  A  table 
is  shown  below  which  illustrates  the  Im- 
pact of  inflation  on  an  levels  of  Income, 
assuming  a  7  percent  annual  rate  of  in- 
flation and  a  family  of  four. 


HYPOTHETICAL  TAX  COLLECTIONS  AT  CURRENT  TAX  RATES, 
1974  AND  1984 

[AssMiniRg  inflation  caus«s  prices  aad  incemts  to  double  in  10  yr| 


1974  income 

1974 

percent  e( 

income 

paid  in 

taxes 

1984 
Income 

1984 

percent   e( 

income 

paid  in 

taxes 

J5.000 

2 

$iaooo 

20.000 

40.000 

100.000 

200.000 

2,000.000 

10 

$10,000 

10 

1& 

$20.000 ^. 

$50.000 [. 

15 
29 

2S 

42 

$100.000 

42 

54 

$i,ooaooo 

67 

68 

At  the  higher  rates  of  inflation  we  are 
now  experiencing,  any  antl-lnflatlon 
techniques  that  are  apt  to  be  employed 
will  take  several  years  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  prices  to  an  acceptable  level. 
This  means  that  the  ordinary  citizens 
might  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
several  years  of  relatively  higher  prices 
while  his  income  and  the  value  of  his 
assets  continue  to  be  eroded. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  from  the  consequences 
of  inflation  under  circumstances  where 
he  is  compelled  to  deal  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  agency  in  our  society  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  inflation.  I  also 
believe  the  Congress  should  provide  the 
ordinary  citizen  with  a  medium  of  in- 
vestment that  will  permit  him  to  pro- 
tect the  pm-chasing  power  of  his  sav- 
ings. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  Is  de- 
signed to  tie  government  income  taxes 
and  borrowing  to  the  Consimier  Price 
Index.  This  legislation  indexes  the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  perhaps  the  largest 
single  source  of  economic  inequity  in 
Government-citizen  relations.  Now  I 
want  to  emphasize  here  that  Indexing 
does  not  require  any  change  in  rates  of 
taxation.  This  legislation  merely  adjusts 
the  dollar  amounts  in  the  tax  tables  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  It  in  effect  merely  corrects  a 
technical  deflciency  in  the  income  tax 
tables  so  as  to  impose  a  consistent  rate 
of  taxation  on  real  earnings,  one  that 
properly  reflects  that  inflation  would 
cause  people  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
effective  rates  of  taxation  without  any 
compensating  increase  in  purchasing 
power. 

In  addition  to  Indexing  the  personal 
tax  system,  this  bill  also  proposes  that 
capital  gains,  depreciation,  corporate  in- 
come tax,  the  standard  deduction  and 
the  personal  exemption  all  be  indexed. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  the  manner  in 
which  Indexing  would  affect  es«:h  case. 

The  bill  would  correct  an  inequity 
which  Is  arising  with  greater  frequency 
in  recent  years,  what  might  be  called  the 
capital-galn-that-is-not-there.  Let  ns 
say  an  individual  purchased  a  home  20 
years  ago  for  $20,000.  and  sells  It  today 
for  $40,000.  Let  us  further  assume  that 
the  dollar  has  lost  50  percent  of  its  value 
in  the  intervening  years.  Therefore  in 
real  terms,  the  owner  has  broken  even. 
Yet  imder  existing  tax  laws,  the  owner  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  capital  gains  tax  on 
an  Illusory  proflt  that  represents  nothing 
more   than   inflation.   He   realized   no 


"real"  capital  gain  In  the  transaction 
and  as  a  consequence  he  is  actually  sub- 
jected to  a  capital  levy,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  l?.v?. 

This  is  becoming  a  specially  burden- 
some problem  as  many  of  our  older  citi- 
zens whose  homes  often  represent  their 
major  assets,  and  who  are  forced  to  sell 
in  order  to  move  into  smaller  quarters 
that  are  easier  to  maintain.  This  bill 
would  adjust  the  cost  basis  of  an  asset 
to  reflect  changes  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Thus  an  individual 
would  pay  a  capital  gain  only  on  a  real 
"capital  gain"  rather  than  a  flctltious 
inflationary  gain. 

The  capital  stock,  and,  thus,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  Nation,  Is  being 
eroded  by  inflation.  Moreover,  the  prof- 
itability of  American  business  is  being 
overstated  as  a  consequence.  For  exam- 
ple, a  machine  purchased  in  1974  for 
$10,000  with  a  10-year  life  would  cost 
$20,000  to  replace  with  prices  doubling 
in  10  years.  The  real  profits  of  the  cor- 
poration are  being  overstated  because 
there  is  an  inadequate  allowance  in  the 
flrm's  statement  of  expenses  for  depre- 
ciation, wliich  currently  are  not  adjusted 
to  reflect  replacement  costs.  My  bill 
would  seek  to  protect  the  productive  ca- 
capabUity  of  the  Nation's  capital  stock  by 
permitting  the  cost  basis  of  a  depreciable 
asset  to  l)e  adjusted  over  its  economic 
life  to  reflect  the  impact  of  inflation. 
The  legislation  also  deals  with  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  the  personal  exemption, 
and  corporate  income  tax  in  a  similar 
manner  by  simply  adjusting  the  statu- 
tory deduction  or  exemption  level  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  price  level  as  meas- 
ured by  the  consumer  price  index. 

Finally,  and  equally  important,  is  the 
Issue  of  providing  for  equity  in  the  bor- 
rowing activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  It  borrows  from  private  citi- 
zens and  institutions.  There  is  no  clearer 
example  of  the  Injustice  of  the  existing 
system  of  Federal  borrowing  than  the 
savings  bond  program.  In  recent  years, 
the  interest  which  the  private  citizen  ex- 
pected to  earn  on  the  bond  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  inflation;  and  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  he  is  expected  to  pay  taxes  on 
these  flctltious  earnings.  Moreover,  the 
value  of  the  principal  is  also  eaten  away 
by  Inflation.  As  a  result,  the  Govern- 
ment reaps  a  windfall  profit  from  infla- 
tion on  both  the  tax  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment balance  sheet  and  the  liabilities 
side.  It  is  simply  unconscionable  that  the 
Congress  should  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  reap  a  windfall 
profit  from  inflation  while  continuing  to 
cause  the  inflation  from  which  it  proflts. 
I  am  persuaded  that  indexing  has  ah 
important  role  to  play  in  the  fight 
against  the  destructive  effect  of  inflation. 
I  would  list  some  of  the  most  important 
elements  as  follows: 

First.  Indexing  the  tax  system  would 
require  the  Congress  to  show  the  political 
courage  to  vote  the  tax  Increases  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  new  Fed- 
eral programs  by  removing  the  windfall 
Government  proflts  from  inflation.  At  the 
present  time,  if  the  forces  of  inflation 
cause  prices  and  income  to  rise  at  10  per- 
cent. Government  tax  revenues  will  rise 
by  perhaps  12  or  13  percent.  Under  the 
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bill  I  have  introduced,  Government  reve- 
nues would  only  rise  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Second.  Indexing  the  tax  and  borrow- 
ing system  would  remove  the  most  Inde- 
fensible Inequity  of  inflation  from  the 
statute  books,  namely  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  profit  from  the  inflation 
it.  causes. 

Third.  Indexing  of  ijorrowings  would 
allow  individuals  and  pension  funds  to 
protect  savings  against  inflation-related 
losses.  It  would  provide  a  substantial 
measure  of  relief  for  older  Americans, 
and  would  restore  incentives  to  save.  I 
might  note  in  passing  that  one  of  the 
more  Insidious  effects  of  chronic  inflation 
is  to  discourage  the  habit  of  saving,  thus 
inhibiting  the  capital  formation  so  es- 
sential to  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Fourth.  Indexing  the  tax  and  borrow- 
ing system  would  eliminate  the  distortion 
in  the  allocation  of  resources  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  that  now 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  inflation.  As 
things  now  stand,  the  Government  is  in 
a  position  to  increase  the  transfer  of  real 
resources  from  the  private  sector  to  the 
public  sector  by  simply  increasing  the 
rate  by  which  it  prints  money. 

Fifth.  Indexing  the  tax  and  borrowing 
system  will  restore  to  econcnnlc  calcula- 
tions the  true  legislative  intent  of  the 
Congress  bv  taxing  an  individual's  "real" 
income  at  the  originally  intended  statu- 
tory rates  and  borrowing  money  from 
him  at  "real"  rates  of  interest  rather 
than  permitting  these  rates  to  be 
changed  in  favor  of  the  Government  by 
Government  induced  inflation. 

Sixth.  Since  Indexing  would  mitigate 
many  of  the  consequences  of  Inflation,  it 
would  serve  to  defuse  pressure  for  the 
kind  of  wage  and  price  controls  with 
which  we  have  been  recently  experi- 
menting, with  such  dlsasterous  effects. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  first  proposed 
the  concept  of  Indexing  in  legislative 
form  last  year,  the  notion  has  gained  in- 
creasing support  from  business  as  well 
as  academic  quarters.  It  is,  I  believe,  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thero  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  987 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cost-of- 
Living   (Adjustment  Act". 

Sec.  'J.  Rate  or  Taxation. 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  Imposed)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)   CosT-or-LiviNO  Adjustment. — 

'•(1)  Changes  in  amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bur*au  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  the 
ratio  which  the  price  index  for  the  base 
period.  Each  dcllar  amount  listed  In  the 
tables  under  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  and 
Id)  of  this  section  shall  be  multiplied  by 
such  ratio  and.  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the 
amount  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  In 
^^'hlch  such  report  la  made. 


"(2)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  tb* 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

(b)  Section  11(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  surtax  exemption) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)   Surtax  Exemption. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  surtax  exemption  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  $25,000,  except  that,  with  respect 
to  a  corporation  to  which  section  1561  or 
1564  (relating  to  surtax  exemptions  in  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  applies 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  surtax  exemption 
for  the  taxable  year  la  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  such  section. 

"(2)  CosT-or-LiviNG  adjustment. 

"(A)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  as  soon  as  necessary  data  become  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  the  ratio  which  the  price  index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
price  index  for  the  base  period.  The  dollar 
amount  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  report  Is  made. 

"(B)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (D  — 

"(1)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consvuner 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(U)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

Sec.  3.  Standard  Deduction. 

Section  141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  standard  deduction)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Changes  in  Amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  becomes  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  ratio 
which  the  price  index  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  price  index  for  the 
base  period.  Each  dollar  amount  listed  in 
the  table  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  bs  multiplied  by  such 
ratio  and,  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the  amount 
in  effect  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
report  is  made. 

"(2)  Dewnitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

Sec.  4.  Personal  Exemptions. 

Section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subjection: 

"(f)  CosT-op-LiviNo  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Changes  in  Amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Lab-r,  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  shall  reoort 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the  ratio 
which  the  price  index  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  bears  to  the  price  index  for  the 
base  period.  E^h  dollar  amount  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (e),  of  this  section 
shall  be  multiplied  by  such  ratio  and,  as 
inultiplied,  shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 


the  calendar  year  in  which  such  report  is 
made. 

"(2)  DEFiNrriONs. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (D  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  meana  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'bass  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

Sec.  5.  Depreciation. 

Section  167(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  op  Deduction. — 

"(1)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  (including  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
obsolescence )  — 

"(A)  of  property  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness or 

"(B)  of  property  held  for  the  production 
of  income. 

"(2)   Cost-of-Livinc   Adjustment. — 

"(A)  At  the  beginnnlng  of  each  calendar 
year,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data  become 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  the  ratio  which  the  price  index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
price  index  for  the  next  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  amount  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation shall  be  multiplied  by  such  ratio 
and.  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  depreciation  deduction. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'price  index'  means  the  average  over  a 
calendar  year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(all  items — ^United  States  city  average)  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.". 

Sec.  6.  Adjusted  Basis  of  Property. 

Section  1016(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (22)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(23)  in  respect  to  any  period  after  Dec- 
cember  31,  1975,  before  making  any  other 
adjus^.ments  of  basis  under  this  subsection, 
for  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between — 

"(A)  the  basis  of  the  property,  as  deter- 
mined imder  section  1011,  before  adjustment 
under  this  section,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
which  the  price  Index  (average  over  a  tax- 
able year  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all 
items — United  States  city  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property 
is  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  bears  to  the 
price  index  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
property  was  acquired,  or  for  the  calendar 
year  1975,  whichever  is  later,  and 

"(B)  this  basis  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mined under  section  1011  before  adjustment 
under  this  section.". 

Sec.  7.  CosT-op-LiviNc  Adjustment  for  Cer- 
tain Obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

(a)  Savings  Bonds  and  Certificates. — Sec- 
tion 22(b) of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  757c  (b) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bond  or  sav- 
ings certificate  on  which  Interest  Is  paid  and 
which  Is  Issued  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  Act.  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  that  bond  or  certificate 
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shall  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
price  index  for  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  bond  or  certificate  Is  Issued  bears  to  the 
price  Index  for  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  any  amount  of  Interest 
accrues.  Whenever  Interest  accrues  on  such 
a  bond  or  certificate,  the  amount  of  Interest 
which  accrues  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  interest  rate  as  multi- 
plied under  this  paragraph.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'price  index'  means 
the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  savings  bond  or 
certificate  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment  Act, 
the  redemption  value  of  that  bond  or  certifi- 
cate shall  be  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which 
the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  bond  or  certificate  is  issued  bears 
to  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  bond  or 
certificate  Is  redeemed.  The  amount  for 
which  such  a  bond  is  redeemed  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  redemption  value 
multiplied  under  this  paragraph.  For 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'price  In 
dex'  means  the  average  over  a  calendar  year 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Items — 
United  States  city  average)  published 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.". 

(b)  Other  Obligations  of  the  United 
States  Having  a  Maturity  of  One  Year  ob 
More. — 

(1)  Rate  op  InteiIest.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  rate  of  In- 
terest on  any  Interest-bearing  obligation  of 
the  United  States  having  a  maturity  of  1 
year  or  more  issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  shall  be  multiplied  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  22(b) 
(4)  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  if 
that  obligation  were  a  savings  bond  or  cer- 
tificate. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  Redemption  value. — Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  face  value  of 
any  obligation  of  the  United  States  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  hav- 
ing a  maturity  of  1  year  or  more,  without 
regard  to  whether  that  obligation  Is  Interest 
bearing  or  not,  shall  be  multiplied,  on  the 
maturity  date  of  that  obligation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  22(b) 
(6)  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  if 
that  obligation  were  a  savings  bond  or  cer- 
tificate. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

Sec  8.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2,  3,  4,  6, 
and  6  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  vears  be- 
ginning after  December  31. 1974. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
SoHWEiKER,  und  Mr.  Stafforti)  : 
S.   988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Her.  1th  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
programs   of   the   National   Heart   and 
Lung  Institute  and  National  Research 
Service  Awards.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
the  national  heart,  lung,  blood  vessel,  and 
research  training  Arr  op  1975 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  3  years 
ago  the  Congress  enacted  the  National 
H?art  and  Lung  Act.  which  will  expire 
this  June  30.  At  the  same  time  the  re- 
search training  authority  of  the  NIH  will 
also  expire. 

The  bill  that  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 


ducing today  along  with  my  friends  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Williams,  Schweiker,  and 
Stafford  is  a  2-year  extension  of  both 
of  these  expiring  programs.  The  bill  does 
not  propose  any  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion levels. 

A  2-year  extension  for  these  two  key 
NIH  programs  will  synchronize  them 
with  the  National  Cancer  Act.  which  the 
Congress  extended  last  year  through 
1977.  This  is  essential  given  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  recently  apiwinted 
President's  Biochemical  Research  Panel. 
That  prestigious  panel  grows  out  of  leg- 
islation which  Senator  Javits  and  I  au- 
thored last  year. 

The  task  before  the  panel  is  to  assess, 
review,  and  evaluate  the  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  programs  at  the 
NIH,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  by  the  summer  of  1976 
respecting  areas  needing  improvement. 
I  believe  this  panel  has  a  critically  im- 
portant function  to  perform.  Its  report 
lay  wen  be  the  most  important  study 
>t  the  NIH  since  its  creation  37  years 
so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uninimous  con- 
snt  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ent  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  two 
icuments.  The  first  contains  the  high- 
lights of  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  program. 
And  the  second  is  the  response  of  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  pertinent 
sections  of  the  1972  act. 

I  have  scheduled  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee on  March  17,  1975.  Persons 
Interested  in  testifying  should  contact 
Mr.  Lee  Goldman,  subcommittee  staff 
director,  at  202-224-7675. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I.  Highlights  op  the  National  Program 
Collectively,  heart,  blood  vessel,  limg.  and 
blood  diseases  cause  more  deaths  than  aU 
other  diseases  In  the  United  States  combhied 
They  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  health 
of  our  citizens  as  well  as  on  the  nation's 
economy.  More  than  30  mUUon  Americans 
suffer  from  these  diseases.  Their  Impact  In 
terms  of  national  economic  loss  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  $40  builon  a  year. 
These  figiu-es  whUe  Impressive  in  terms  of 
identifying  the  problem,  faU  to  convey  the 
seriousness  of  the  social  Impact  of  these  dis- 
eases—the dhnenslons  of  suffering  grief,  dls- 
abUlty.  stress  and  hardship,  and  the  effects 
these  diseases  have  on  the  patient  and  the 
patient's  family. 

Why  do  these  diseases  overwhelm  our  cur- 
rent health  care  system,  and  Is  there  hope 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem?  The  principal 
reason  why  they  overwhelm  our  health  care 
system  is  that  we  lack  the  necessary  under- 
standing to  deal  with  them  effectively  This 
understanding  can  be  obtained  tlirough  re- 
search. A  second  reason  Is  that  the  results  of 
medical  research  are  sometUnes  not  appUed 
to  the  health  care  system  as  expeditiously  as 
they  might  be.  Thus  further  medical  research 
and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained 
through  research  offer  substantial  hope  of 
reducing  the  devastating  effects  of  heart 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  in  the 
future.  Accordingly,  the  National  Heart 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Program 
focuses  primarily  on  two  types  of  efforts:  (1) 
Research  Programs,  and  (2)  Prevention,  Con- 
trol, and  Education  Programs  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  research  findings  and  clinical 
application.  Currently,  the  expenditures  for 


research  on  these  problems  represent  leas 
than  one  percent  of  the  total  costs  for  these 
diseases.  For  instance.  In  the  case  of  heart 
and  blood  vessel  diseases,  the  estimated 
annual  cost  to  the  economy  is  more  than  $30 
billion,  while  the  total  Federal  expenditure 
for  research  In  this  area  in  FY  72  was  about 
$200  million.  Yet,  medical  research  is  the 
wisest  investment  that  the  nation  can  make 
to  Insure  further  progress  in  the  attack 
against  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blocd 
diseases.  Thus,  the  common  Interest  of  everj  - 
one  In  oiu-  society  dictates  a  high  priority  for 
the  further  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sive National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Program. 

A  conceptual  strategy  for  the  National  Pro- 
gram Plan  was  presented  neaily  one  year  ago 
In  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
Summary,  referred  to  earlier.  This  initial 
strategy  provided  the  first  approximation 
of  the  direction  the  program  would  take,  its 
underlying  principles,  and  Its  meUiod  of  im- 
plementation. The  strategy  was  not  complete 
in  concept  or  in  operational  detail — nor  was 
It  intended  to  be  at  this  early  stage.  Each 
year  as  we  gain  more  experience  and  knowl- 
edge In  the  planning,  implemsntatlon,  and 
evaluation  of  a  major  national  program  for 
biomedical  research,  the  conceptual  and  op- 
erational aspects  of  the  program  wUl  become 
clearer  and  more  precise.  In  the  Initial  pro- 
gram strategy,  three  xmderlylng  principles 
were  outlined  as  summarized  below: 

The  long-range  goal  must  bs  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Programs  for  achieving  this  goal  must  be 
based  on  an  orderly  progression  of  sequenced 
activities  from  acquisition  of  fundamental 
knowledge  to  the  appll;atlon  of  existing 
knowledge. 

Evaluation  of  the  xise  of  knowledge — both 
bejore  its  application  In  health  care  delivery 
and  after  to  determine  its  Impact  on  the 
health  of  the  American  people — wUl  be  the 
key  to  meeting  national  health  goals. 

The  major  planning  problem  addressed 
during  this  past  year  has  been  how  to  trans- 
late abstract  goals  and  principles,  conceived 
at  a  policy-making  level,  into  meanlngfiU 
program  activities  involving  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals. In  formulating  an  attack  on  this 
problem,  we  have  reexamined  the  above  prin- 
ciples and  found  them  still  viable.  We  have 
extended  these  principles  conceptuaUy  into 
a  more  complete  strategy.  And  we  have  begun 
to  implement  this  strategy  operationally.  The 
updated  program  strategy,  outlined  below 
gives  increased  attenUon  to  the  importance 
of  the  social  and  physical  a^ects  of  our  hu- 
man environment  and  their  relationship  to 
health  and  disease.  The  operational  steps 
taken  to  implement  this  strategy  are  de- 
scribed in  Chapters  in,  IV,  V.  and  VI  of  thi.s 
report,  and  the  estimated  resources  to  put 
the  plan  into  effect  are  pressnted  in  Chan- 
ter VII. 

In  seekuig  solutions  to  the  pressing  health 
problems  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  we  are  giving  special  recog- 
nition to  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of 
the  human  environment  and  their  role  Ia 
the  development  of  these  diseases.  Also,  the 
Importance  of  the  context  of  the  total  hu- 
man environment  to  the  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Program  Is  being  considered  hi  the 
planning.  Implementation,  evaluation,  and 
coordination  of  the  Program. 

Our  modern  technology  society  offers  many 
choices  of  life  style  both  for  evervday  working 
life  and  for  the  Increasingly  available 
leisure  time.  We  live  in  an  age  characterized 
by  specialization  of  labor,  sophisticated 
machhiery.  complex  systems  of  organization, 
and  mass  production.  In  communicating 
with  the  public  and  the  health  profes- 
sions, the  Rogram  emphasizes  how  the  choice 
of  life  style  and  physical  environment,  by 
individuals  as  well  as  communities,  in  fact 
may  Imply  a  choice  of  future  health  or  dis- 
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ease  of  the  beart  and  the  lungs.  Current  and 
futiire  program  plans  stress  how  disease 
might  be  prevented  before  the  onset  of  cata- 
strophic Illness  which  may  be  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  modern  medical  technology. 
Currently,  the  Natlonail  I>rogram  gives  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  five  program  areas  described 
in  detail  In  Chapter  III  and  highlighted  be- 
low: 

Prevention  of  heart  attacks— the  greatest 
killer  In  our  nation 

High  blood  pressure  education — mUUons  of 
our  citizens  do  not  know  that  they  have  high 
blood  pressure,  that  It  may  lead  to  serious 
complications  such  as  stroke  and  death,  and 
that  treatment  is  available. 

Expansion  of  the  attack  on  lung  diseases — 
a  heretofore  neglected  area 

Development  of  a  national  blood  policy — 
a  critical  national  need 

Methods  of  controlling  sickle  cell  disease. 

Social  change,  brought  about  by  the  in- 
creasing use  of  rapid  communication  and 
transportation  systems,  has  radically  altered 
leisure  and  work  activities,  resulting  In  new 
health  problems  which  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Program. 

Changing  attitudes  are  directing  our  atten. 
tlon  to  long-neglected  disease  problems  par- 
ticularly prevalent  in  certain  population 
groups.  Sickle  cell  disease,  one  of  these  prob- 
lems, is  receiving  special  emphasis  in  the 
National  Program.  Such  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  need  for  medical  expertise,  re- 
quire a  high  degree  of  knowledge  about  the 
special  needs  and  desires  of  these  patients. 
The  great  expense  of  providing  available 
medical  treatment,  such  as  Factor  VIII  for 
patients  with  hemophilia,  creates  drastic 
social  changes  for  the  family  of  the  victim. 
It  may,  in  fact,  condemn  the  family  to  life- 
long poverty.  Social  change  Is  causing  in- 
creasing numbers  of  elderly  citizens,  many 
of  whom  have  cardiovascular  or  respiratory 
problems,  to  be  without  the  aid  of  or  proxim- 
ity to  their  families  in  times  of  need. 

Sociceconomlc  factors  play  a  role  in  the 
development  cf  many  diseases.  While  pov- 
erty Is  associated  with  Increased  Infant, 
maternal,  and  overall  mortality,  the  general 
affluence  in  the  United  States  is  thought  to 
be  associated  with  the  high  mortality  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease  and  heart 
attacks. 

Social  isolation  is  a  problem  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  both  In  urban  and  rural 
areas.  This  often  prevents  the  National  Pro- 
gram from  reaching  those  people  who  need  It 
most.  The  Institute  is  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  developing  lines  of  communication 
with  community  health  resources  and  devel- 
oping education  and  demonstration  programs 
to  alert  the  medical  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic to  new  methods  of  disease  control  and 
treatment  In  the  local  community.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Instltuts  is  developing  cooperative 
programs  with  Federal  and  non-Federal 
health  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling, and  in  the  long-term  preventhig,  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases.  One  ex- 
ample Is  the  National  High  Blood  Pressure 
Education  Program,  discussed  m  Chapter  HI 
under  Prevention.  Control,  and  Education. 
Social  mobUity.  particularly  geographic 
mobility,  creates  problems  which  limit  the 
timing  of  National  Program  efforts  An 
average  of  18  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population  moves  annually.  This  places 
restrictions  on  the  length  of  time  avaUable 
for  follow-up  of  patients  participating  in 
clinical  studies  to  determine  the  benefits  of 
new  treatments,  such  as  the  modification  of 
diet  in  the  therapy  of  heart  disease.  It 
further  poses  managerial  problems  in  carry- 
ing out  well-controlled  studies  in  large  free- 
living  populations.  The  Institute  is  careful 
to  take  these  factors  into  consideration  in 
Its  planning  of  long-range   clinical   trials, 
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such  as  the  Multiple  Risk  Factor  Interven- 
tion Trial  discussed  In  the  section  on 
Arteriosclerosis  in  Chapter  in. 

Our  American  cxilture  and  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  United  States  appear  important 
In  increasing  a  person's  susceptibility  to 
heart  and  lung  disease.  For  instance,  in  Den- 
mark. Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  death  rate 
from  coronary  heart  disease  for  men  under 
the  age  of  55  Is  less  than  half  that  for  the 
same  age  group  in  the  United  States.  In 
Japan  It  is  one-sixth  that  to  our  country. 
These  International  statistics  indicate  that 
the  high  death  rates  from  coronary  heart 
disease  in  the  United  States  are  neither 
necessary  nor  inevitable.  Research  has  iden- 
tified a  number  of  factors  which  appear 
Important  In  increasing  a  person's  suscepti- 
bility to  heart  and  lung  disease.  Programs 
are  being  developed  to  modify  these  factors 
without  disrupting  our  way  of  life.  Specif- 
ically, the  National  Program  emphasizes 
research,  control,  and  education  efforts  on 
how  heart  and  vascular  disease  might  be 
prevented  through  changes  m  life  style,  and 
how  such  changes  can  be  most  effectively 
Implemented.  Good  health  is  everyone's 
major  source  of  wealth  and  happiness.  The 
American  public  is  generally  not  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  can  con- 
tribute to  maintenance  of  good  health  and 
prevention  of  disease.  Programs  are  under- 
way to  explore,  develop,  and  evaluate  the 
most  effective  means  of  motivating  the 
public  as  a  whole  to  take  voluntary  action 
which  may  be  helpful  in  promoting  personal 
health,  preventing  disease,  and  assuring 
prompt  treatment  of  disease  before  a  crisis 
situation  develops. 

Urbanization  and  life  stresses  in  general 
are  being  studied  to  deterimne  how  these 
factors  affect  the  development  of  disease. 
Behavioral  studies  have  indicated  that  cer- 
tain types  of  individuals  are  more  prone 
than  others  to  develop  heart  and  lung  disease 
under  conditions  of  similar  stress.  Periods 
of  mental  and  environmental  stress  may 
thus  be  associated  with  an  Increased  inci- 
dence of  disease.  However,  the  exact  nature 
of  these  associations  remains  to  be  defined. 
In  the  case  of  lung  diseases,  the  social 
habit  of  cigarette  smoking  Is  believed  to  be 
a  prime  factor  in  the  etiology  or  exacerba- 
tion of  both  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema— two  chronic  obstructive  lung  diseases 
which  are  on  the  increase  In  the  United 
States.  Smoking  also  contributes  to  environ- 
mental lung  diseases  and  hypersensitivity 
lung  diseases.  Up  to  20  percent  of  smokers 
have  chronic  obstructive  lung  disease,  and 
almost  all  afflicted  patients  are  smokers. 
Thus,  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Program  in  the  field  of  lung  diseases 
is  to  modify  the  smoking  habits  of  persons 
at  risk  of  developing  lung  diseases  and  to 
extend  successful  anti-smoking  programs  to 
the  general  population.  The  Program  also 
addresses  the  problem  of  pollution  brought 
on  by  the  technological  revolution  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  well-recognized 
problem  in  lung  disease,  and  one  which  may 
be  regulated  by  society.  The  choice  is  ours. 

In  developing  and  evaluating  highly  so- 
phisticated therapeutic  modalities  such  as 
artificial  circulatory  assistance,  the  National 
Program  has  given  a  prominent  place  to  non- 
medical aspects  of  the  human  environment. 
Examoles  are  public  attitudes  and  social, 
ethical,  legal,  and  other  factors  important  in 
assessing  the  public  Impact  and  in  ensuring 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  treatment  when 
it  Is  Introduced  in  practice.  Behavioral  scien- 
tists, ethlclsts,  lawyers,  economists,  educa- 
tional experts,  and  interested  laymen  are 
cooperating  in  the  Program  to  Identify  non- 
medical Issues  that  may  help  or  hinder  this 
and  other  research,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment programs. 
The  human  environment  also  plays  an  Im- 


portant role  in  the  National  Program  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  national 
blood  resources.  This  entire  program  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  human  beings  to 
donate  blood  for  use  by  other  human  beings. 
High  quality  blood  and  blood  products  are 
essential  to  effectively  treat  many  diseases  as 
well  as  to  save  the  lives  of  injured  individ- 
uals. To  be  able  to  supply  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  any  given  blood  product  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  requires  many  steps,  from  re- 
cruiting the  donor  to  collecting  the  blood, 
separating  it  into  its  components,  detecting 
and  eliminating  disease-causing  agents, 
matching  the  components  for  compatibility 
with  the  recipient's  blood,  and  administer- 
ing the  blood  or  blood  component  to  the 
patient  In  a  safe  manner.  In  the  United 
States,  many  different  organizations  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  operations.  A  major  prob- 
lem with  the  present  system  is  the  lack  of 
uniform  quality  control  of  blood  donations. 
The  NHII,  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of 
Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies,  is  striv- 
ing for  an  all-volunteer  blood  system. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  recent  prog- 
ress and  future  challenges  for  all  program 
areas  addressed  by  the  National  Program  Is 
presented  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report.  Since 
Chapter  III  is  rather  technical  in  content, 
the  use  of  medical  terminology  Is  unavoid- 
able. To  provide  the  lay  reader  with  an  over- 
view of  prominent  program  developments, 
highlights  of  recent  progress  and  future  chal- 
lenges are  presented  below  in  lay  language 
for  each  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases, 
lung  diseases,,  and  blood  diseases  and  blood 
resources. 

REABT    AND    BLOOD    VESSEL    DISEASES 

Highlights  of  recent  progress  and  future 
challenges  in  research,  prevention,  control, 
and  education  programs  include: 
Prevention  of  heart  attacks— identification 
of  risk  factors 

There  are  approximately  1,250.000  heart 
attacks  in  America  each  year.  The  five  major 
and  well-established  risk  factors  for  coronary 
artery  disease  and  heart  attacks  are:  age. 
male  sex,  high  levels  of  blood  llpldes,  high 
blood  pressure,  and  cigarette  smoking.  The 
latter  three  can  be  modified,  and  for  two  of 
these  we  know  that  a  decrease  In  the  factor 
results  In  reduced  risk.  Cessation  of  cigarette 
smoking  will  decrease  the  enhanced  risk  of 
heart  attacks  among  smokers.  Reduction  of 
moderate  or  severe  hypertension  reduces  dev- 
astating complications  such  as  stroke,  heart 
failure,  and  kidney  failure. 

Prevention  of  heart  attacks— modi fical ion  of 
risk  factors 
The  Institute  has  Implemented  three  large- 
scale  clinical  trials  to  evaluate  the  cardio- 
va-scular  effects  of  risk  factor  modification. 
Within  this  decade,  we  should  know  the 
Impact  of  lowering  the  levels  of  blood  lipids 
on  heart  attacks  and  the  impact  of  control- 
ling high  blood  pressure  on  heart  attacks, 
as  well  as  the  Impact  of  controllhig  simul- 
taneously the  three  major  risks  factors:  high 
levels  of  blood  lipids,  high  blood  pre.ssure, 
and  cigarette  smoking. 

Prevention  of  heart  attacks— determination 
of  blood  lipids 
Accurate  and  precise  determination  of 
blood  lipids  is  essential  for  effective  and 
efficient  risk  factor  detection  and  manage- 
ment. Review  of  operating  conditions  In 
United  States  laboratories  reveals  a  wide  and 
unacceptable  variation  in  the  accuracy  and 
precision  of  blood  lipid  (cholesterol  and 
triglyceride)  measurements.  Quick-kit  meth- 
ods are  totally  unacceptable.  Many  of  the 
large  automated  laboratories  are  employing 
techniques  that  yield  values  10  to  40  percent 
too  high.  Over  the  last  two  years  the  NHLI 
has  evaluated  available  technology  and  de- 
veloped with  Industry  a  rapid,  Inexpensive, 
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accurate,  and  precise  method  for  determining 
cholesterol  and  triglyceride  levels. 

Prewntion  of  heart  attacks — behavioral 
studies 

Current  studies  demonstrate  that  chronic 
and  asymptomatic  disorders  such  as  arterio- 
sclerosis (hardening  of  the  arteries)  and 
high  blood  pressure  are  not  easily  brought 
and  held  under  control.  Health  attitudes 
and  lack  of  motivation  often  lead  to  failures 
in  compliance  with  changes  In  life  style  or 
with  diets  and  drugs  in  attempting  to  change 
rl3k  factors.  Evidence  from  smoking  clinics 
and  from  diabetics  or  hypertensives  under 
treatment  indicates  that  these  behavioral 
elements  rather  than  our  understanding  of 
risk  factors  may  prove  to  be  the  limiting  fac- 
tors in  our  ability  to  prevent  coronary  heart 
disease. 

Prevention  of  heart  attacks — role  of  public 
education 
Public  education  is  of  primary  importance 
in  the  prevention  of  coronary  heart  disease. 
Major  steps  have  been  taken  to  educate  the 
general  public  regarding  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  coronary  heart  disease.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  Seattle  Heart  Watch  which  Includes 
a  series  of  television  programs  produced  with 
the  University  of  Washington.  Among  topics 
covered  in  the  series  are  dietary  alteration, 
exercise  programs,  signs  of  impending  heart 
attack,  and  whom  to  contact  concerning  an 
attack. 

Heart  attacks — the  role  of  blood  lipids 

Epidemiological  studies  have  established 
strong  positive  associations  with  high  levels 
of  blood  lipids  (cholesterol)  and  with  age 
relative  to  the  incidence  of  heart  attacks.  A 
recent  study  with  a  special  X-ray  technique 
has  emphasized  these  associations  In  terms 
of  the  pathological  changes  In  the  coronary 
arteries. 

Heart  attacks — a  new  sudden  cardiac  death 
syndrome 

A  previous  undefined  syndrome  of  poten- 
tially major  clinical  importance  has  been 
described.  This  new  syndrome  has  been 
called  the  Primary  Ventricular  Fibrillation 
Syndrome  or  Instantaneous  Death  Syndrome. 
Clinically,  those  patients  fortunate  enough 
to  be  resuscitated  following  sudden  collapse 
exhibit  disturbance  of  heart  rhythm,  ab- 
sence of  recent  or  evolving  myocardial  In- 
farction (death  of  heart  muscle),  presence 
of  chronic  coronary  heart  disease,  and  a 
very  high  incidence  of  sudden  death  (30  per- 
cent per  year)  subsequent  to  resuscitation. 
The  recognition  of  this  sudden  death  syn- 
drome presents  an  opportunity  to  prevent 
premature  deaths  from  coronary  artery 
disease  by  preventing  or  controlling  the 
disturbance  In  heart  rhythm. 

Heart  attacks — therapy  to  reduce  heart 
muscle  damage 

Recent  Investigations  have  shown  that  the 
patient's  prognosis  Is  directly  related  to  the 
amount  of  dead  heart  muscle  resulting  from 
a  heart  attack.  Pharmaceutical  agents, 
oxygen  therapy,  and  mechanical  circulatory 
assistance  are  promising  new  therapies  for 
limiting  the  amount  of  heart  muscle  dam- 
age from  heart  attacks. 
High  blood  pressure — national  education 
program 

Drug  therapy  to  control  high  blood  pres- 
sure reduces  the  incidence  of  strokes  and 
heart  failure  among  persons  with  moderate 
or  .severe  hypertension.  However,  only  about 
12  percent  of  hypertensives  in  the  United 
States  are  currently  receiving  adequate  treat- 
ment. The  National  High  Blood  Pressure 
Education  Program.  Initiated  In  1972,  is  an 
Interagency  Federal /non -Federal  cooperative 
effort  designed  to  bring  individuals  with 
moderate  and  severe  hypertension  under  ef- 
fective treatment.  Sustained  effective  blood 
pressure  management  in  such  persons  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a  reduction  of  disability 


and  death  by  as  much  as  40  percent  when 
compared  with  expected  rates  for  untreated 
hypertensives. 

Prevention  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  disease — 

the  Framtngham  Heart  Study 

A  22-year  follow-up  has  been  completed 

on   6,209   participants   In   the   Framingham 

study.   Analysis   of    the   data   reveals    that: 

(1)  High  blood  pressure  is  the  major  cause 
of  congestive  heart  failure,  with  elevations 
of  systolic  pressure  ("upper"  blood  pressure 
reading)  playing  as  great  a  role  as  diastolic 
pressure    ("lower"   blood  pressure  re.-idlng); 

(2)  Cigarette  smoking  is  a  major  contributor 
to  Intermittent  claudication  (severe  cramps 
and  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  on  walk- 
ing due  to  insufficient  blood  supply)  and  acts 
Independently  of  high  blood  pressure,  high 
levels   of   blood   lipids,   or   diabetic   status; 

(3)  Obesity  Is  a  risk  factor  in  coronary  heart 
dlrease,  stroke,  and  congestive  heart  failure, 
independent  of  other  risk  factors;  and  (4) 
The  quantitative  Influence  of  several  risk 
factors  acting  simultaneously  has  been 
analyzed  and  the  results  published  for  use 
by  clinicians  in  the  prevention  of  heart 
disease. 

Understanding  arteriosclerosis 

Arteriosclerosis  Is  responsible  for  about  85 
percent  of  the  deaths  from  heart  and  blood 
vessel  diseases.  Recent  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  understanding  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. Certain  preliminary  studies  of 
smooth  muscle  cells  that  make  up  the  bulk 
of  atherosclerotic  plaques  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  each  plaque  consists  mainly  of 
one  colony  of  cells  that  have  all  arisen  from 
a  single  cell  of  the  artery  wall  that  is  an- 
cestral for  the  particular  plaque.  While  this 
work  remains  to  be  confirmed,  it  raises  fun- 
damental issues  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
atherosclerosis. 

Studies  of  the  blood  vessel  wall 

While  elaborating  and  extending  methods 
of  culturlng  cells  derived  from  human  blood 
vessels,  investigators  are  studying  their  prop- 
erties to  develop  ways  to  use  these  cells  in 
artificial  blood  vessels.  The  method  has  now 
been  carried  beyond  seven  generations  of 
cells  In  culture  as  pure  colonies  that  main- 
tain all  the  basic  morphological  and  meta- 
bolic properties  of  the  lining  of  the  vessels. 
Thes3  methods  offer  hope  for  enhancing  our 
ability  to  construct  artificial  blood  vessels 
compatible  with  the  blood. 

Uxing  computers  to  detect  irregttlarlties 
in  the  blood 

Utilizing  contrast  angiograms  (a  special 
X-ray  technique  together  with  computerized 
analysis  of  the  Images  produced,  it  has  been 
pos:lble  to  obtain  sensitive  and  highly  re- 
producible diagnosis  of  changes  in  the  blood 
vessel  wall  resulting  from  disease.  This  tech- 
nique can  facilitate  early  detection  of  cardi- 
ovascular dUease. 

Nonini'osive  instrumentation 

Instrumentation  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  constraint  to  the  effective 
prevention  of  clinical  complications  of  ar- 
teriosclerosis. Convenient,  preferably  non- 
Invasive,  specific,  and  sensitive  instrumen- 
tation for  the  diagnosis  and  monitoring  of 
atherosclerotic  plaques  Is  needed.  This  would 
allow  studies  of  the  relationship  of  risk  fac- 
tor levels  to  actual  development  of  athero- 
sclerotic plaques  is  needed.  This  would  al- 
low studies  of  the  relationship  of  risk  factor 
levels  to  actual  development  of  arterio- 
sclerosis in  the  Individual  patient  and  pro- 
vide a  precise  statement  of  what  the  total 
identified  risk  factors  mean  for  that  indi- 
vidual. Of  most  important,  such  Instrumen- 
tation could  monitor  the  develc^ment  of 
arteroTCleroslc  and  measure  the  therapeutic 
affect  of  changing  one  or  more  of  the  risk 
factors.  The  ability  to  safety  determine  the 
results  of  a  therapy  or  life  style  change  on 
the  de\-elopment  of  arteriosclerosis,  without 


having  to  wait  for  a  crisis  event  such  as 
heart  attack  or  death,  would  also  enor- 
mously decrease  the  rigorous  demands  and 
costs  of  clinical  trials. 

Mechanical  circulatory  assistance 

Mechanloal  circulatory  assistance  with 
Intra-aortic  balloon  counterpulsation  was 
introduced  into  clinical  studies  about  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Its  exact  role  and  effect  In  patients 
with  acute  heart  attack  had  to  be  deter- 
mined. Studies  showed  that  this  form  of  me- 
chanical left  heart  assist  could  temporarily 
reverse  shock  even  when  refractory  to  all 
form-,  of  medical  therapy.  This  assistance 
permits  further  diagnostic  studies  and  pos- 
sible surgical  therapy  in  patients  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  withstand  these  pro- 
cedures. 

However,  the  overall  Impact  of  this  form 
of  therapy  remained  to  be  determined, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  in  those  patients  less  critically  ill. 
Recent  studies  In  patients  have  now  shown  a 
definite  reduction  of  Infarct  fItc  assrclated 
with  the  use  of  mechanical  left  heart  assist. 
/mp2antab2e  heart  assist  device 

A  totally  implantable  left  heart  assist 
device  may  have  a  significant  future  In  terms 
of  acute  and  chronic  cardiac  Insufficiency. 
In  recent  experiments,  a  device  has  per- 
formed successfully  in  calves.  In  several  acute 
implantations,  excellent  results  were  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  the  amount  cf  blood  put 
out  by  the  heart,  heart  rates,  and  blood  pres- 
sure. These  implantations  have  demonstrated 
functionally  the  potential  of  these  devices 
for  Individuals  requiring  left  ventricular 
assist. 

LUNG     DISEASES 

Highlights  Of  recent  progress  and  futur* 
challenges  in  research,  prevention,  control, 
and  education  programs  Include: 

Pediatric  lung  disease — detection  befort 
birth 

Hyaline  membrane  disease  (HMD)  is  a 
disorder  of  newborn  babies  characterized  by 
the  immaturity  cf  the  lung.  It  usually  occurs 
in  premature  Infants,  starts  within  hours  ol 
birth,  and  frequently  leads  to  death  within 
a  few  days.  Without  special  treatment,  over 
60  percent  of  babies  with  this  disease  will  die. 
If  death  from  this  disease  could  be  elimi- 
nated, the  infant  mortality  rate  in  thi^ 
coxmtry  might  be  reduced  to  a  level  com- 
parable to  the  best  in  the  world.  Current 
therapy  is  available  for  treatment  of  hyaline 
membrane  disease.  However,  delay  in  diag- 
nosis contributes  greatly  to  its  high  mor- 
bidity and  mortality.  A  malor  diagnostic 
breakthrough  has  occurred  which  allows  de- 
tection of  hyaline  membrane  disease  before 
birth.  This  technique,  which  involves  sam- 
pling amniotic  fluid,  promises  to  r«sult  in 
exciting  new  therapeutic  and  preventive 
measures. 

Pediatric  lung  disease — new  therapy 
Hyaline  membrane  disease  is  character- 
ized by  collapse  of  the  oxygen-exchanging 
portions  of  the  lung  resulting  in  extreme- 
difficulty  In  breathing  and  In  death,  as  noted 
above.  Tlie  course  of  HMD  is  relath'ely  rapid, 
and  survival  is  usually  determined  within  a 
matter  of  days  to  1  to  2  weeks.  Therapeutic 
efforts  have  focused  on  methods  of  maintain- 
ing the  airways  open  and  allowing  adequate 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Until  recently,  the 
usua:  therapy  for  HMD  consisted  of  artificial 
ventilation  and  other  intensive  care  usually 
available  in  large  hospital  centers.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  was  not  sufficient.  Many  In- 
fants still  died  from  this  disease.  The 
therapeutic  breakthrough  that  long  has 
eluded  investigators  may  now  have  been 
achieved.  A  provocatively  simple  technique, 
albeit  one  that  requires  scrupulously  atten- 
tive patient  care,  has  resulted  In  a  survival 
rate  of  up  to  90  percent  in  some  studies. 
This  therapy  is  continuous  positive  airway 
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pressure  (CPAP)  and  is  used  In  conjunction 
with  artificial  ventUaUon. 

Asthma — diagnosia  in  the  asymptomatic 
child 

Asthma,  which  affects  more  than  8  million 
Americans,  could  be  prevented  or  treated 
while  stUl  reversible  tf  It  were  diagnosed  suf- 
ficiently early.  A  diagnostic  test  has  been 
developed  recently  and  Is  cvwrenUy  under- 
going evaluation.  This  test  involves  exposing 
patients  to  a  substance  called  methachoUne. 
It  may  bUdw  physicians  to  predict,  perhaps 
years  before  symptcms  develo->,  whether  an 
Individual  Is  a  potential  victim  of  asthma. 
This  potentially  Important  diagnostic  tool 
should  permit  already  avaUable  therapeutic 
and  preventive  measures  to  be^ltlated  early. 

Chronic  obstructive  lung  disease — early 
detection 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are  the 
major  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
eases (COPD).  A  new,  and  potentially  more 
sensitive,  method  has  been  developed  for 
early  detection  of  chan3es  la  lung  function 
and  structure  which  appear  to  be  the  first 
sign  of  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. This  method  (measurement  of  closing 
volume)  Is  now  being  used  on  selected  popu- 
lations to  determine  Its  usefulness  as  a 
mass  screening  test. 

Chronic   obstructive    lung  disease — risk 
/actors 

Emphysema  is  the  fastest  growing  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  different  kl  ds  of  emDhysema,  none  of 
which  l3  well  understood.  Cljarette  smokln" 
has  lo;  R  been  rerognlzed  as  a  major  risk 
factor  for  emphytema.  but  attempts  to 
Identify  other  caures  ana  r.Ek  factors  have 
frequently  ended  in  failure.  New  lines  of 
research  have  been  opened  up  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  eenetlc  basis  for  one  type 
of  emphysema.  Other  risk  factors  may  soon 
be  found  as  well. 

Understanding  lung  disease 
It  has  been   recognized   that  the  lung  Is 
an  organ  with  several  functions  which  may 
be  as  complex  as  the  liver.  The  structure  of 
the  iunj  is  also  very  comolex  as  It  is  made 
up  of  as  many  as  40  different  cell  types.  Tech- 
nology u  now  at  hand  to  relate  structure 
and  function  at  the  cellular  level  by  using 
cell  culture  techniques.  As  this  information 
develops,    it   should    be    possible    to    begin 
Investigations   into   the   molecular  basis  of 
lung  disease— an  essential  step  toward  effec- 
tive prevention  and  treatment. 
Artificial  lung  to  treat  respiratory  failure 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  150.000 
adult   patients   a   year  suffer   from   respira- 
tory failure.  Despite  the  availability  of  Inten- 
sive care  units,  the  lung  function  of  these 
patients  on  occasion  continues  to  deteriorate 
Approximately  40  percent  of  these  patients 
die.  Therefore,  patients  with  potentially  re- 
versible  lung  disorders  still  die  because  of 
a  neea  for  short-term  respiratory  augmenta- 
tion. An  artificial  lung  has  been  developed 
and  tested  that  oxygenates  the  blood  external 
to  the  body.  This  device  can  provide  long- 
term   (days)   support  without  serious  blood 
damage.  In  recent  years,  clinical  studies  have 
shown  that  these  membrane  oxygenators  can 
be  used  successfully  to  provide  partial  res- 
piratory  support    for    patients    with    acute 
respiratory    failure. 

BLOOD    DISEASES    AND    BLOOD    RESOUBCES 

HlghUghts  Of  recent  progress  and  future 
challenges  In  research,  prevention,  control, 
and   education    programs    Include: 

Dissolving  blood  clots  in  the  lung 

A  clinical  trial  has  been  completed  of  an 
enzyme  capable  of  dissolving  blood  cots 
in  the  lung.  Results  indicate  that  the 
enzyme  streptokinase  (a  relatively  inexpen- 
sive   and    avaUable    preparation)    dlssolvefl 
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blood  clots  In  the  lung  Just  as  effectively  as 
the  more  widely  publicized  urokinase  (anoth- 
er enzyme  preparation),  which  Is  quite  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  These  results  are  Important 
to  the  development  of  more  readily  available 
treatment  of  tbrombcemboUc  diseases. 

A  neu)  technique  to  measure  abnormal 
tendency  of  blood  to  clot 

A  hypcrcoagulable  state  l'  which  the  blood 
Is  more  likely  to  clot  than  normally  con- 
tributes to  a  variety  of  dissases  Including  de- 
velopment of  arteriosclerosis  and  heart  at- 
tacks. Methods  to  adequately  measure  or 
characterize  this  state  have  been  lacking.  A 
method  of  sufficient  sensitivity  and  specific- 
ity has  now  been  develcped  which  will  make 
possible  earUer  initiation  of  appropriate 
therapy. 

Sickle  cell  disease— prevention  of  sickle  cell 
crisis 

While  clinical  trials  to  evaluate  urea  as  an 
antl -sickling  agent  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
elective  in  the  treatment  of  the  sickle  crisis, 
evaluation  of  other  anti-sickllng  agents  con- 
tinues. Preliminary  studies  with  sodium 
cyanate  are  quits  promising. 

A  Cooperative  Study  Group  composed  of 
reserrchers  and  clinicians  has  been  formed 
to  collaborate  and  work  together  to  answer 
research  and  clinical  questions  in  sickle 
cell  disease.  This  group  wUl  form  the  nidus 
for  a  larger  group  which  will  address  Itself 
to  hemolytic  diseases  In  general. 

Five  sickle  cell  disease  centers  and  eleven 
screening  and  education  clinics  have  been 
added  to  continue  research  and  demonstra- 
tion eRorts  (bringing  the  total  of  15  centers 
and  26  clinics). 

Herpophilia — improved  treatment 
A  procedure  has  been  deveioacd  whi.h  will 
Improve  production  of  Factor  VIII,  which  Is 
u-ed  to  stop  bleeding  in  hemophiliac  pa- 
tients. This  procedure  will  enable  blood 
banks  and  laboratories  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  obtain  more  potent  and  more  uniform 
Factor  VIII  from  donor  blood.  Uss  of  this 
procedure  will  improve  hemophilia  therapy 
and  also  permit  more  efficient  use  of  donated 
blood  and  plasma. 

Hepatitis — transmission  through  blood 
transfusion 
Two  large  studies  on  the  epidemiology  of  , 
hepailtls  B  infection  are  nearing  completion 
Including   one   In   New   York   City  of  blood 
donors  found  to  be  carriers  of  heoatitis  anti- 
gen. Newer,  more  sensitive  detection  systems 
for  hepatitis  B  are  being  developed  and  com- 
pared. A  study  of  the  efficacy  of  hepatitis  B 
Immune  globulin  in  the  treatment,  or  preven- 
tion of  hepatitis  B  infection  has  shown  that 
this  agent  Is  not  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  fulminant  type  B  viral  hepatitis. 
Preventing  the  rejection  of  transplanted 

organs 
Investigators  are  pursuing  means  of  pre- 
venting the  sensitization  of  the  transplant 
patient  by  lowering  or  at^»ptlng  to  elim- 
inate histocompatlblllty-antlgens  (HL-A)  in 
transfused  blood.  Platelet  (one  of  the  formed 
elements  in  blood)  studies  arc  in  progress  to 
determine  the  Indications  for  HL-A  typing  in 
platelet  transfusions.  Studies  of  in  vitro 
methods  for  removing  HL-A  from  blood  will 
be  completed  this  year  to  bs  followed  by 
clinical  trials  on  renal  dialysis  patients. 
Development  of  artificial  materials  which 

will  not  harm  blood 
Important  progress  has  been  made  in  de- 
veloping techniques  to  Impart  blocd  com- 
patibility to  materials  for  artificial  organs  In 
contact  with  blood.  As  one  example,  a  class 
of  "springy"  polypropylene  has  beenlsynthe- 
slzed  with  unique  tissue-like  physlcil  prop- 
erties for  potential  prosthetic  applications. 
The  technology  now  exists  to  graft  blood 
compatible  materials,  such  as  bydrogels,  to 
the  polypropylene  surface  and  thus  greatly 
Increase  Its  potential  for  biologic  use. 


Safe  materials  for  blood  bags 
A  method  has  been  developed  and  eval- 
uated which- accurately  detects  the  amount 
of  plastlclzer  DEHP  (dl-2-ethylhexylphthal- 
ate).  a  substance  leached  out  of  blood  bags 
during  blood  storage.  It  should  now  be  pos- 
sible to  assess  more  readily  the  clinical  slgnU- 
iance  of  the  presence  of  DEHP  in  tissues  and 
body  fluids  of  transfused  patients. 

n.  Provisions  op  the  Act  and  NHLI  Response 
The  Act:  Section  413{a).  The  Director, 
NHLI,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  National  Heart,  Blood 
Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood  Program. 

Response:  In  1972,  NHLI  undertook  a  re- 
view of  progams  at  NIH  and  at  other  Federal 
Asencles,  and  also,  with  the  aid  of  approxi- 
mately 300  consultants,  reviewed  the  state  of 
knowledge  In  the  four  areas  specified  In  the 
1972  Act,  namely.  Heart  and  Blood  Vessel 
Diseases.  Lunj  Diseases.  Blood  Diseases  and 
Blood  Resources.  The  review  resulted  In  an 
assessment  of  the  ongoing  programs,  and  the 
opportunities  for  additional  efforts.  With  the 
advice  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Ad- 
visory CouncU.  the  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  (lATC)  and  representatives  of 
nonfederal  and  voluntary  organizations  with 
related  programs.  NHLI  organized  the  results 
of  this  review  into  a  National  Program  Plan 
(DHEW  Publication  No.  (NIH)  73-515)  sup- 
ported by  extensive  resource  material  from 
the  Council,  Panels  and  lATC. 

The  National  Program  Plan  was  forwarded 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  In  May  1972 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July  24,  1973. 
As  forwarded,  the  total  report  Is  contained 
In  the  following  publications: 

Volume  I — National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute Summary. 

This  Included  the  actual  5  year  plan  aa 
required  by  the  Act  and  the  Institute's  pro- 
jections on  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
carry  it  out. 

Volume  II — Report  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Advisory  Council. 

This  contains  the  Council's  reconomenda- 

tions.   after  having  reviewed   the   scientific 

Inputs  of  the  Panel  Reports  (Volume  IV)  and 

the  anal5'sls  of  current   program  activities 

,  (Volume  V). 

Volume  III— Report  of  the  Panel  Chairmen. 
Volume  IV — Panel  Reports. 
Part  I — Report  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  Ves- 
sel Diseases  Panel. 

Part  II — Report  of  the  Lung  Diseases  Panel. 
Part    III — Report    of    the    Blood    Diseases 
Panel. 

Part  IV— Report  of  the  Blood  Resources 
Panel. 
Volume  V — Program  Analysis. 
Part  I — National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
Part  II — National  Institutes  of  Health  (Ex- 
clusive of  NHLI). 

Part  in — Other  Federal  Agencies. 
The  Act:  Section  413 {a)  .  .  .  and  (The  Di- 
rector. NHLI)    .  .  .  shall  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

Response:  Within  the  constraints  of  avail- 
able resources  the  program  Is  carried  out  as 
detailed  in  the  report,  described  above. 

The  Act:  Section  413{b)(2).  The  Director 
of  the  NHLI  shall  prepare  annually  a  report 
on  activities,  progress  and  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  and  a 
plan  for  the  Program  for  the  next  five  years. 
Response:  During  the  latter  part  of  1973 
and  the  early  part  of  1974,  an  update  of  the 
National  Program  Plan  was  prepared,  which 
presented  the  Institute's  revised  plan  for  FT 
1976-1980.  This  updated  plan  (The  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Director  of  the  NHLI. 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (NIH)  76-514),  was 
forwarded  to  the  President  who  transmitted 
It  to  the  Congress  on  September  24,  1974. 

The  Act:  Section  413{e){l).  If  authorized 
by  Council,  obtain  services  of  not  more 
than  60  experts  or  consultanta. 
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Response:  The  Institute  currently  has  on 
board  3  full  time  and  1  part  time  experts/ 
consultants  under  these  provisions.  The  In- 
stitute has  not  made  fuller  use  rf  these  pro- 
visions because  these  special  NHLI  experts/ 
consultants  have  not  been  exempted  from 
the  Institute's  regular  persoimel  celling.  This 
Is  In  contrast  to  the  instructions  to  NCI, 
which  clearly  Indicate  that  such  positions 
are  not  to  be  counted  In  the  regular  person- 
nel celling. 

The  Act:  Section  413(d).  There  shall  be  In 
NHLI  an  Assistant  Director  for  Health  In- 
formation Programs  appointed  by  Director, 
NHLI  .  .  .  shall  conduct  a  program  to  provide 
public  and  health  professionals  with  health 
Information. 

Response:  The  Institute  has  established 
and  filled  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
for  Health  Information  Programs.  An  analy- 
sis of  public  and  professional  Inquiries  has 
resulted  In  several  workshops,  and  new  pub- 
lications for  broad  distribution  are  being 
developed.  New  approaches  to  communica- 
tion involving  multi-media  approaches  are 
being  developed.  The  distribution  of  health 
related  Information  Is  steadily  increasing; 
last  year  in  the  area  of  hypertension  alone, 
approximately  30,000  articles  appeared  In 
magazines  and  newspapers  (or  the  print 
media ) . 

The  Act:  Section  414{a)(l).  Director  of 
NHLI  shall  establish  control  programs  as 
necessary  for  cooperation  with  other  federal 
health  agencies,  state,  local  and  regional  .  .  . 
and  non-profit  private  health  agencies. 

Response:  The  National  High  Blood 
Pressure  Education  Program  is  the  major 
effort  currently  involving  active  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  other  federal,  state, 
local  and  regional  public  health  agencies. 
There  are  currently  about  100  such  agencies 
actively  Involved  in  this  program.  This  ac- 
tivity Is  of  high  priority  to  the  Institute  and 
will  continue.  The  Sickle  Cell  Disease  Pro- 
gram is  another  major  program  Involving  the 
coordination  by  NHLI  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration, Center  for  Disease  Control,  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Labor  Department.  Major 
emphasis  is  on  decreasing  morbidity  and 
mortality  in  sickle  cell  disease  through  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  and  dem- 
onstration activities  In  public  education, 
testing,  rehabilitation  and  follow-up.  Other 
cooperative  efforts  are  In  the  planning  stages 
to  deal  with  cardiac  rehabilitation,  hemo- 
philia and  diet  modification. 

The  Act:  Section  415{a)  (I ) .  Director.  NHLI 
may  provide  for  development  of:  (A)  15  new 
centers  for  research  and  demonstration  in 
heart  and  blood  diseases,  (B)  15  new  centers 
for  research  and  demonstration  in  lung  dis- 
eases. 

Response:  (A)  During  FY  1975  one  Na- 
tional Research  and  Demonstration  Center 
was  established  for  heart  diseases  (Baylor 
College  of  Medicine,  Houston,  Texas)  and  one 
for  blood  resources  (King  County  Central 
Blood  Bank,  Inc..  Seattle.  Washington) .  Each 
of  these  deals  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  is- 
sues Including  basic  and  clinical  Investiga- 
tion, community  demonstrations  of  diag- 
nostic and  preventive  techniques  and  public 
and  health  professional  educational  dealing 
with  current  knowledge  and  new  approaches 
to  disease  control. 

(B)  One  National  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Center  for  lung  diseases  (University 
of  Vermont,  Burlington.  Vermont)  has  been 
established.  It  focuses  priDoarily  on  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  as  related  to  lung 
diseases.  The  program  of  this  center  covers 
the  spectrum  as  In  (A)  above. 

The  Act:  Section  416(a).  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
related  Pedera:  programs  and  providing  for 
lull  communication  and  exchange  of  In- 
formation. 


Response:  The  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  on  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Diseases  and  Blood  I^esources  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary,  DHEW,  on  No- 
vember 3,  1972.  Departments  and  agencies 
represented  on  this  committee  are: 

Constituent  Agencies  of  HEW: 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Admlnstratlon. 

Center  for  Disease  Control. 

Food  and  Irug  Administration. 

Health  Resources  Administration. 

Health  Services  Admin l.stratlon. 

National  'nstltutes  of  Health. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

Social  Security  Administration. 

Other  Departments  and  Agencies: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  r«efense. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Veterans  Administration. 

This  Committee  has  assisted  lu  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  annual  report  which  sum- 
marizes the  Federally-supported  research 
programs  in  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and 
Blood  Diseases  and  Resources.  It  has  also 
provided  a  vehicle  for  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  current  operating  programs  and  the 
development  of  new  programs. 

The  Act:  Section  417(a).  'there  is  estab- 
lished a  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council 
of  23  members. 

Response:  The  Cowncil  was  revised  to  23 
member."?  following  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Act:  Section  417[d).  The  Director, 
NHLI,  shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  ...  to  act  as  Exe-\itlve  Secretary  to 
tlie  Council. 

Response:  Following  the  enactment  of  PX. 
92-423,  the  Director  appointed  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  staff  to  serve  as  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  Council.  One  of  the  major 
duties  of  the  Executive  Secretary  is  to  assist 
the  Council  In  preparation  of  the  annual 
Council  report  required  by  Pi.  92-423. 

The  Act:  Section  417(e) .  The  Council  shall 
meet  not  less  often  than  4  times  per  year. 

Response:  The  Council  as  a  whole  meets 
regularly  four  times  per  year;  In  addition, 
subcommittees  or  working  groups  meet  be- 
tv/een  Council  meetings  as  necessary. 

The  Act:  Section  418(b)(2).  The  Council 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year. 

Response:  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council, 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (NIH)  74-608,  was 
transmitted  by  NHLI  to  upper  echelons  on 
January  2,  1974  and  was  forwarded  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  July  29,  1974. 
The  Second  Annual  Report  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  transmittal. 

The  Act:  Section  5.  Section  419A(2)(c). 
The  Director.  NHLI,  may  approve  grants  not 
to  exceed  $35,000  without  review  and  recom- 
mendation by  Council. 

Response:  The  Institute  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  provision  because  of  admin- 
istrative difficulties  and  the  necessity  for 
clarification  whether  the  stipulated  sum  re- 
fers to  direct  cost  or  total  cost.  The  Institute 
has  submitted  a  legislative  recommendation 
that  the  $35,000  be  identified  as  direct  costs 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  provision  in  the 
National  Cancer  Act  Amendment  of  1974 
(PX.  93-352,  July  23,  1974) . 

The  Act:  Section  419B.  Appropriations  lor 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  not  less  than  15% 
lung  and  15%  blood. 

Response:  This  requirement  has  been  met. 
For  FY  1974  the  allocation  for  Lung  Diseases 
was  IS^;  tor  Blood  Diseases  and  Resources. 
17',;. 

The  Act:  Section  8.  The  Secretary,  HEW, 
shall  carry  out  a  review  of  all  admlnUtrative 


processes  and  submit  a  report  to  CongresF 
within  one  year  of  the  finding-. 

Response:  The  Secretary,  HEW,  forwaidev* 
the  required  report  on  administrative  proc- 
esses to  the  Congress  on  September  27.  19T4. 
The  report  concluded  that  the  authorities 
made  available  by  the  1972  Act  generally  have 
provided  the  administrative  tools  necessary 
to  implement  the  National  Heart,  Blood  Ves- 
sel, Lung  and  Blood  Act  efficiently. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic- 
consequences  of  cardiovascular,  pulmon- 
ary and  blood  diseases— pain,  suCfering. 
and  death — have  long  been  ol  deep  con- 
cern to  me.  Twenty-eight  j'cars  ago,  in 
1947,  I  introduced  with  Senator,  now 
Congre.ssman  Pepper  or  Florida  a  bill 
which  became  law  to  establish  a  National 
Heart  Institute  and  which  I  believe  was 
the  first  to  focus  attention  on  the  issue. 
I  am,  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to 
join  with  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "Heart,  BlDod  Vessel. 
Lung  and  Blood  Act  Amendments  of  1975 
and  the  National  Research  Award  Art 
amendments  of  1975"  which  allaws  us  to 
continue  to  combat  those  dread  diseases, 
through  an  expended  intensified  and  bet- 
ter coordinated  program  under  the  aiLs- 
pices  of  the  National  Heart  and  Uina 
In-stitute  with  broadened  authorities. 

Regrettably,  the  statistic  I  cited  in 
1948  when  I  testified  in  support  of  mv 
National  Heart  Institute  bill— H.R. 
3762 —  as  true  now  as  it  was  th?n  about 
heart  disease:  "It  is  the  No.  1  killer."  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  recognize 
the  serious  proportion  of  cardiovascular 
and  pulmonary  diseases,  and  their  dire 
effects  on  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people.  The  need  'or  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  can. 
and  I  quote  from  my  testimony  in  1943, 
"be  justified  as  a  national  security  In- 
vestment." 

The  need  for  a  continued,  concerted, 
comprehensive  coordinated  tittack  on  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  blood  vesseh  and  the 
lungs— which  account  for  more  than  half 
of  all  the  deaths  In  our  country' — Is  seen 
in  the  following  tragic  statistics,  with- 
out reference  to  their  human  pain  and 
suffering  and  economic  toll  u^on  the  Na- 
tion where  the  combined  economic  and 
social  imnact  of  morbidltv  and  mortalit.v 
is  enormous  and  the  direct  c->sts  for  med- 
ical care  for  patients  with  heart  disea.se 
and  related  complications  are  estimated 
to  cost  more  than  $4  billion  per  year. 

Heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  kill 
more  than  1  million  people  each  year. 

Myocardial  infarctions— heart  at- 
tacks— kill  some  600,000  peop]e  annually. 

More  than  12  million  Americans  will 
suffer  some  kind  of  heart  attack  in  the 
next  10  years. 

Lung  diseases  are  deadly  killers  Pnd 
debllitators.  Approximately  20  million 
Americans  are  disabled  with  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  Death  from  emphysema  is 
rising  at  a  rate  unparalleled  by  any 
other  disease. 

Enormous  numbers  of  people  are  being 
killed  and  disabled  by  thrombosis.  This 
disease,  the  formation  of  blood  clots  In 
the  vessels.  Is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
suffering  and  death  caused  by  the  200,000 
strokes  occurring  annually  In  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  will  con- 
tinue the  Intensified  effort  begun  imder 
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the  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Act,"  for 
2  additional  years  at  the  fiscal  year  1975 
level  of  authorizations — $520  million. 

This  bill  also  continues  the  biomedical 
research  training  authority,  established 
under  Public  Law  93-348,  for  2  addi- 
tional years  at  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
of  authorizations— $207,947,000. 

Also,  under  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  measure  will  be  considerably  il- 
luminated by  the  assessments,  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Biomedical  Research  Panel — chaired  by 
Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles; 
and.  upon  which  also  serve  Robert  H. 
Ebert,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
for  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  Al- 
bert L.  Lehninger,  DeLamar  professor 
and  director  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine;  Paul  A. 
Marks,  vice  president  for  health  sciences 
Columbia  University;  David  B.  Skinner, 
professor  and  chairman  for  the  depart- 
ment of  surgery.  University  of  Chicago 
Hospitals  and  Clinics;  Ewald  W.  Busse, 
director  of  medical  and  allied  health  ed- 
ucation and  associate  provost  for  Duke 
University  School  of  Medicine;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  Cancer 
Panel,  Benno  C.  Schmidt. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  hi 
1972  the  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Act. 
It  was  the  puipose  of  that  act  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attnck  upon  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung  and  blood  diseases.  The  key  provi- 
sion of  that  legislation  was  a  require- 
ment that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Council  develop 
a  plan  for  a  10-point  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel.  Limg  and  Blood  program. 
The  plan  provided  for  investigation  into 
the  epidemiology,  etiology  and  preven- 
tion of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases: 
studies  and  research  into  the  basic  bio- 
logical processes  and  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  these  diseases;  research  into 
the  development,  trial  and  evaluation  of 
techniques,  drugs  and  devices;  establish- 
ment of  programs  to  focus  and  apply 
scientific  and  technological  efforts  in- 
volving the  biological,  physical  and  engi- 
neering sciences ;  setting  up  of  programs 
for  the  conduct  and  direction  of  field 
studies,  large  scale  testing  and  evalua- 
tion;  studies  pnd  research  into  blood 
diseases;  the  education  and  training  of 
scientists,  clinicians  and  educators;  pub- 
lic and  professional  education;  programs 
for  study  and  research  Into  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung  and  blood  diseases  of  chil- 
dren; and  the  establishment  of  programs 
for  study,  research,  development,  dem- 
onstrations  and   evaluations   of  emer- 
gency medical  services.  That  10-polnt 
proCTam  constituted  a  rational  approach 
to  the  problem  of  organizing  a  national 
attack  against  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary diseases  as  well  as  diseases  of 
the  blood.  Such  a  plan  provides  a  co- 
herent program  for  action  as  well  as 
evaluation.  In  addition,  we  placed  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  prevention  of 
these  crippUng  diseases. 
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The  bill  being  introduced  today  by  my 
colleagues  and  myself  wUl  continue  the 
effort  we  began  3  years  ago.  The  bill 
makes  no  fundamental  changes  in  the 
present  act,  but  incorporates  the  recom- 
mondaticns  of  the  Ac-oDiation  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides:  First, 
changes  in  the  requirement  for  a  cal- 
endar year  report  to  a  fiscal  year;  second, 
requires  the  setting  forth  of  staff  and  ap- 
propriation recommendations  as  those 
required  In  the  annual  report;  third, 
broadens  the  construction  grant  author- 
ity to  include  alteration  and  renovation; 
fourth,  extends  the  program  for  2  years 
at  the  current  level  of  authorizations; 
fifth,  broadens  heart  prevention  activi- 
ties to  include  luns  and  blood  diseases; 
sixth,  increases  the  $5  million  maximum 
single  grant  to  a  research  center  to  in- 
clude "cost-of-living"  increases";  and 
seventh,  conforms  the  contract  peer  re- 
view mechanism  to  that  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Cancer  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  extension  of  the 
Heart  Act  is  an  appropriate  second  step 
in  our  national  effort  against  America's 
No.  1  killer. 

This  bill  also  contir  ues  the  biomedical 
research  trainhig  authority  established 
under  Public  Law  93-348.  the  National 
Research  Service  Award  Act  of  1974.  for 
2  additional  years  at  the  fiscal  year  1975 
level  of  authorizations.  The  changes  to 
existing  law  in  this  title  of  the  bill  are 
not  major. 

Last  year  the  Congress  consolidated 
existing  research  training  and  fellowship 
authorities  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Into  a  single  national  research 
service  awards  authority.  This  increased 
the  capability  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Mental  Health  to  carry  out  their  stat- 
utory responsibility  of  maintaining  a  su- 
perior national  program  of  research  Into 
physical  and  mental  diseases  and  impair- 
ments and  perpetuate  the  excellence  of 
research  activities  at  the  Institutes.  The 
fellowship  and  training  programs  of  the 
NIH  are  essential  to  insure  that  biomed- 
ical researchers  of  the  future  will  con- 
tinue the  national  research  effort.  The 
success  and  continued  viability  of  the 
Federal  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search depends  on  the  availabUity  of  ex- 
cellent scientists  and  a  network  of  insti- 
tutions capable  of  producing  superior  re- 
search personnel.  Direct  support  of  the 
training  of  scientists  and  careers  in  bio- 
medical anc  behavioral  research  Is  ?n 
appropriate  and  necessary  role  for  the 
Federal  Government. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 

ScHWEiKER,     Mr.     Pell.     Mr. 

Hathaway,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Mc- 

GovERN,  Mr.  Abourezk,  and  Mr. 

Randolph) : 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
Vn  for  training  m  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions,  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program 


and  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
scholarship  training  program,  and  tor 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  990.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
vn  for  training  in  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions,  to  revise  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  program  and 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  schol- 
arship training  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  liENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER) : 
S.  991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  revise  the  pro- 
grams of  student  assistance,  to  revise  the 
National  Health  Servicie  Corps  program, 
to  establish  a  system  for  the  regulation  of 
postgraduate  training  programs  for  phy- 
sicians, to  provide  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  training 
programs  for  nurse  clinicians,  pharma- 
cist clinicians,  community  and  public 
health  pepsonnel,  and  health  adminis- 
tratoi's,  to  provide  assistance  for  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  training  provided  by 
undergraduate  schools  of  nursing,  phar- 
macy, and  allied  health  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  dsvelopment  and  opera- 
tion of  area  health  education  systems,  to 
establish  a  loan  guarantee  and  interest 
subsidy  program  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents of  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  the  al- 
lied health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Williams,  and 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
vn  for  training  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  train- 
ing program,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

■  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  expired  June  30, 1974.  Through- 
out 1974  the  Congress  struggled  to  fash- 
Ion  a  profound  restructuring  and  exten- 
sion of  that  act.  T:hat  struggle  ended  In 
a  deadlocked  conference  with  the  House 
the  day  before  the  93d  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

This  legislation  has  become  controver- 
sial. That  is  unfortunate,  but,  given  the 
complicated  health  manpower  problems 
the  legislation  addresses,  tliat  contro- 
versy is  unavoidable. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  with  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  Senators  Javits,  Williams. 
and  ScHWEnaa  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  bring  back  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive health  manpower  bill  which  ade- 
quately addresses  the  major  health  man- 
power problems  of  geographic  maldistri- 
bution, and  reliance  upon  foreign  m^- 


cal  graduates  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
am  confident  that  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  share  that 
goal. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  subcommit- 
tee's consideration  of  major  health  man- 
power proposals,  we  are  today  submit- 
ting four  bills.  The  first,  which  is  also 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Pell.  Hatha- 
way, Clark,  McGovern,  Abourezk,  and 
Randolph  is  the  bill  which  emerged  from 
the  committee  last  year,  less  the  dele- 
tion of  nongermane  health  manpower 
amendments.  I  continue  to  strongly  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  the  only  measure  wliich 
adequately  addresses  the  health  man- 
power problems  described  above.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr.  President,  we  are  introduc- 
ing on  request  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
cently developed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  While  I  am 
heartened  by  the  association's  move- 
ment respecting  specialty  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  and  provisions  to  con- 
tain the  Increasing  flow  Into  the  country 
of  foreign  medical  graduates,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  proposed  provisions 
of  the  bill  regarding  geographic  mal- 
distribution and  capitation  conditions 
are  so  weak.  As  they  stand,  thiey  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  effectively  address  the 
problem  of  geogiaphlc  maldistribution. 
The  rhetoric  of  voluntarism  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  motivate  young  physicians 
to  practice  either  on  a  temporary  or 
permanent  ba^  in  rural  communities 
or  innercity  areas.  Yet  the  residents  of 
these  areas  by  the  millions  pay  the  tax 
that  so  generously  supports  these  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  their  students. 
This  problem  must  be  more  adequately 
addressed,  if  the  health  manpower  leg- 
islation in  the  94th  Congress  is  to  avoid 
the  fate  it  met  in  the  93d  Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  are  In- 
troducing the  health  manpower  proposal 
introduced  last  year  In  the  House  by  my 
very  good  friend  Bill  Roy  of  Kansas.  His 
approach  to  overcome  geographic  mal- 
distribution relied  upon  substantially  in- 
creasing student  scholarships,  while 
eliminating  Institutional — capitation — 
support.  This  approach  did  not  receive 
adequate  attention  In  the  Senate  last 
year.  And  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
will  place  it  before  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee at  a  time  when  it  can  be  fully 
evaluated.  Lastly,  we  are  introduced  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Subcommittee  hearings  will  be  sched- 
uled in  April  and  May.  if  necessary. 
Given  the  fact  that  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  1975  will  be  a  repeat  of  the  leg- 
islation which  grew  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  In  1974,  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  sched- 
ule hearings  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
repeating  testimony  from  interested  par- 
ties. The  1975  hearings  will  rather  focus 
on  the  main  problem  areas  described 
above.  Parties  wishing  to  comment  on 
these  bills  and  others  which  may  be  In- 
troduced should  file  statements  with  the 
subcommittee  no  later  than  April  7, 1975. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  document  entitled  "H  Health  Man- 
power Legislative  Proposal,"  dated  Janu- 
ai7  24,  1975.  and  developed  on  a  "crash 
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basis"  by  the  health  officials  in  HEW 
with  representatives  from  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Health  Services  Administration,  and 
ADAMHA.  This  is  a  fascinating  docu- 
ment and  had  it  officially  seen  the  light 
of  day  in  the  form  of  a  new  administra- 
tion health  manpower  proposal  for  1975. 
it  would  have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  House  in 
restructuring  health  manpower  legisla- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  I  understand  the  ad- 
ministration Intends  to  simply  reintro- 
duce its  1974  bill,  which  received  little  or 
no  serious  attention  by  the  Congress. 

The  task  force  report  identified  the 
same  pervasive  problems  as  hao  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee: 

First.  A  shortage  and  uneven  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  primary  care; 

Second.  Uneven  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  specialty  service; 

Third.  High  cost  and  imeven  produc- 
tivity of  service  delivery;  and 

Fourth.  Lack  of  uniform  standards  for 
assm-ing  adequate  levels  of  service 
quality. 

The  report  acknowledges  that  efforts 
to  date  to  deal  with  these  problems  have 
been  uneven,  fragmentary,  and  inade- 
quate. 

Unlike  the  administration's  bill,  the 
report  calls  for  stable  Institutional  sup- 
port In  the  form  of  capitation  grants  for 
the  schools.  The  report  calls  for  reduc- 
ing the  net  Influx  of  foreign  medical 
graduates. 

The  report  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Graduate  Medical  Education 
Residency  Commission  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  the  numbers,  types,  and  locations  of 
medical  residency  positions  in  the  vari- 
ous specialties  appropriate  to  national 
needs. 

The  report  calls  for  a  program  to  de- 
velop uniform  standards  for  the  health 
services  and  for  the  use  of  comparable 
examinations  for  entrance  into  graduate 
medical  education  for  FMG's  and 
USMG's. 

I  know  this  report  will  be  useful  to  me 
and  the  members  of  my  subcommittee.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  these  Important 
and  complicated  health  manpower  issues. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"H"  Health  Manpower  Lecislattoe  Proposal 
"Here  comes  Edward  Bear  down  the  stairs- 
bump,  bump,  bump  on  the  back  of  his. 

head.  He  is  sure  there  mxist  be  a  better  way 

to  get  down  the  stairs  if  he  could  only  stop 

bumping  his  head  long  enough  to  thinlc  of 

it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  not." — 

A.  A.  Milne,  Winnie  the  Pooh 

NOTE 

House  and  Senate  conferees  of  the  last 
Congress  were  unable  to  agree  In  late  De- 
cember on  new  health  manpower  legislation 
to  replace  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1971,  wiilch  expired  on  June 
30,  1974.  New  legislation  to  replace  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971,  which  also  expired  on 
that  date,  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  This 
Is  a  proposal  for  new  consolidated  legislation 
to  replace  the  expired  bills. 

On  a  crash  basis  during  the  past  several 
weeks,  an  H  work  group  lead  by  HRA,  with 


representatives  from  OASH,  HSA  and  ADAM- 
HA participating,  developed  the  attached 
proposal.  In  the  course  of  its  development, 
the  work  group  re-examined  the  preWous 
Administration  proposal,  first  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  May  20,  1974,  In  the  context 
of  the  H  Forward  Plan  for  FY  ■76-'80  which 
was  not  available  during  development  of  that 
earlier  proposal.  The  work  group  took  into 
account  actions  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate during  the  last  Congress  on  health  man- 
power legislation.  Recently  published  re- 
ports, both  government  (e.g..  The  Supply  of 
Health  Manpower — BHRD,  HRA)  and  non- 
government (e.g..  Manpower  for  Health 
Care — Institute  of  Medicine)  were  also  used 
as  major  reference  sources. 

The  proposal  has  been  endorsed  as  a  rec- 
ommended policy  position  by  the  H  Health 
Manpower  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
H  Policy  Board. 

This  proposal  Is  in  three  parts,  each  pagi- 
nated separately: 

Part  I — Overall  Rationale  and  Approach. 

Part  n — Proposed  Legislative  Authorities. 

Part  m — Supporting  Analyses. 

Because  of  the  tight  deadline,  there  Is  some 
overlap  of  content  among  the  three  parts. 

PABT  I O^'ERAIX  RATIONALE  AND  APPROACH 

Scope 

This  legislative  proposal  focuses  on 
Federal  relationships  with  the  Nation's  post- 
secondary  health  education  and  traming  sys- 
tems that  are  Involved  in  producing  man- 
power for  the  direct  delivery  of  personal 
health  care  services  (excluding  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  manpower)  and 
for  service  delivery  administration. 
Persistent  Problems  in  Delivery  of  Health 
Care  Services 

Delivery  of  personal  health  care  services 
to  the  nation's  popiilatlon  is  accomplished 
through  a  complex,  pluralistic,  largely  pri- 
vate system  Involving  several  major  com- 
ponents— consumers,  product  manufacturers, 
third  party  payors.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, education  and  training  Institutions, 
providers  and  provider  institutions,  and  the 
Federal  government.  A  very  broad  national 
consensus  has  emerged  during  the  last  dec- 
ade that  the  overall  performance  goal  for 
this  multi-faceted  system  should  be  to  pro- 
vide access  to  adequate  services  at  a  reason- 
able cost  for  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
socio-economic  status.  This  consensus  has 
been  explicitly  codified  In  the  recently  en- 
acted National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974. 

There  are  generally  recognized  perform- 
ance short-falls  ot  the  health  care  system 
with  respect  to  this  overall  goal:  widely 
varying  access  to  and  utlUeation  of  services, 
uneven  quality  of  available  services,  and  con- 
tinuing escalation  of  service  costs.  Because 
the  system  is  labor-intensive,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  several  major  deficiencies  and 
inefficiencies  within  the  system  that  have 
been  identified  as  directly  related  to  these 
performance  short-falls  involve  health  man- 
power. The  most  pervasive  of  these  problems 
are  the  following: 

1.  Overall  shortage  and  uneven  geograph- 
ical  distribution  of  primary  care  services.*. 

2.  Uneven  geographical  distribution  of 
secondary  and  tertiary  care  (specialty)  serv- 
ices. Including  apparent  distortions   (under 


•Working  Definition  of  Primary  Care  Serv- 
ices: Provision  of  personal  health  services 
characterized  by  delivery  of  first  contact 
health  care  services:  assumption  of  longi- 
tudinal responsibility  for  the  patient  re- 
gardless of  the  presence  or  absence  of  spe- 
cific diseases;  serving  as  referral  entry  point 
to  specialized  secondary  and  tertiary  care 
services;  and  Integration  of  physical,  psycho- 
logical and  social  aspects  of  health  care  to 
the  limits  of  the  capability  of  the  practi- 
tlMier. 
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or  over  supply  in  certain  specialties) ,  tu  the 
natioual  profile  of  specialty  services. 

3.  High  cost  and  uneven  productivity  of 
services  delivery,  associated  in  great  measure 
with  inefficient  organization  of  service  de- 
livery systems. 

4.  Lack  of  uniform  standards  for  assuring 
adequate  levels  of  service  quality. 

These  deficiencies  and  inefficiencies  are 
persiiiteut  and  interrelated  systemic  condi- 
iions  of  the  health  care  system  which, 
through  time,  have  grown  more  fcerious  in 
)iature.  The  conditions  do  not  repre.sent 
problems  with  just  one  component  of  the 
system  (e.g..  third  party  payors),  but  rather 
Joint  problems  resulting  from  the  structural 
and  functional  characteristics  of  the  hnk- 
ages  among  the  system  compouenl.s,  and  of 
the  components  themselves. 

.  It  is  clear  that  no  quick,  "sUver  bullet"  so- 
lution can  cope  with  these  systemic  condi- 
tions. Change  in  the  system  necessarily  must 
be  viewed  as  a  very  long-term  process  which 
will  require  the  concerted  action  of  all  ma- 
jor system  components  in  a  national  effort. 
The  legislation  proposed  herein  is  designed 
to  reinforce  and  facUitate  those  changes  in 
health  manpower  production  components 
which  are  necessary  if  they  are  to  appropri- 
ately and  effectively  participate  in  that  na- 
tional long-range  effort. 

Changes  in  Direction  jor  Health  Manpower 
Production 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  proposition  that 
health  manpower  production  systems  must 
modify  both  their  processes  and  outputs  in 
order  to  contribute  to  a  long-range  attack 
on  the  four  systemic  conditions  identified  in 
the  preceding  section.  Specifically,  there  is  a 
broadly-based  consensus  that  the  following 
Interrelated  major  changes  in  direction  are 
needed : 

1.  Improved  Geographic  Distrihntiou  of 
Manpower  Output. 

2.  Increased  Production  Capacity  and  Out- 
put in  Primary  Care  Manpower. 

3.  Increased  Training  in  Team  an«l  Group 
Practice  Modes. 

4.  Improved  Specialiv  Profile  of  Manpower 
Output. 

6.  Standardization  of  Manpower  Perform- 
ance QuaUficatious. 

6.  Extension  of  System  Capacity  tn  Support 
Continued  Competence. 

Both  self-generated  and  Federally  stimu- 
lated activities  along  each  of  the  above  di- 
rections are  already  underway  within  the 
health  manpower  production  systems,  but 
efforts  to  date  are  imeven,  fragmentary,  and 
Inadequate  in  the  aggregate.  The  compeUing 
reqxilrement  is  for  the.se  changes  in  direc- 
tion to  be  viewed  as  critical  structural  re- 
forms that  must  be  institutionalized,  and 
not  viewed  as  temporary  or  transient  'crisis" 
responses  by  the  systems. 

The  Federal  Role  in  Health  MunjMwer 
Production 

The  neees.iity  for  the  Federal  government 
to  participate,  indirectly  or  directly,  in  the 
health  care  system  in  order  to  asmire  achieve- 
ment of  national  health  care  goals,  has  been 
historically  established.  In  addition  to  direct 
operation  of  limited  special  purpose  service 
delivery  systems  ^e.g..  Department  of  De- 
fense, Veterans  Administration,  Indian 
Health  Service)  and  public  health  programs 
{e.g..  disease  control  and  hazardous  product 
protection),  the  Federal  government  has 
conducted  and  fiscally  supported  biomedical 
rtsearch  on  a  large  scale. 

The  Federal  government's  involvement  in 
iic«!tli  services  delivery  on  a  broader  base 
ijiv.s  ijiriuded  financing  the  costs  of  health 
tare  facilities,  primarily  hospitals,  partial 
iin.'.ncing  of  health  care  services  for  major 
utrments  of  the  population,  and  more  re- 
cently partial,  sometimes  total,  financing  of 
•taUh  planning  and  service  agencies  {e.g., 
Ncit;hborhood  Health  Centers).  For  over  a 
i.eciMle.  now,  health  manpower  development 


also  has  been  partially  financed  in  a  sub- 
stantial amount  by  the  Federal  government 
through  student  assistance,  institutional 
support  and  special  project  and  program 
support. 

The  basic  rationale  for  the  Federal  activi- 
ties listed  above  includes  two  major  dimen- 
sions: achievement  of  the  end -results  de- 
sired as  a  matter  of  national  public  policy 
are  (1)  beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  resource 
capacity  of  the  separate  states,  and/or  (2) 
the  competitive  market  economy  system  is 
unacceptatly  inefficient  or  ineffective. 

The  objective  of  the  Federal  role  in  health 
manpower  development  is  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  and  an  appropriate  mix  and 
distribution  of  quaUfied  health  personnel 
for  the  nation's  health  care  system  so  that 
it  can  achieve  national  health  care  goals 
most  efficiently  and  effectively.  The  changes 
in  direction  for  health  manpower  produc- 
tion systems  listed  in  the  preceding  section 
are  directly  targeted  on  improvements  in 
the  supply,  mix,  distribxitlon  and  produc- 
tivity of  health  manpower.  Federal  role  re- 
lationships with  the  manpower  production 
systems  that  are  necessary  to  assure  those 
desired  changes  in  direction  represent  the 
focus  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Beyond  their  intrincis  differences  in  man- 
power production  purpose  and  substantive 
content,  the  separate  categorical  production 
systems  are  dissimilar  in  institutional  struc- 
ture and  function  in  ways  that  are  signifl- 
CiUit  to  establishing  Federal  role  relation- 
ships that  are  necessary  to  assure  desired 
changes  in  those  systems.  These  important 
distinguishing  characteristics  among  the 
systems  center  around  those  which  produce 
manpower  who  require  post-baccalaureate 
traiiUng  for  entry  into  health  service  occu- 
patiouK,  and  those  who  do  not. 

Although  the  empirical  data  available  are 
not  comprehensively  definitive,  the  following 
characteristics  of  these  two  groupings  are 
generally  accepted.  For  those  health  man- 
power categories  requiring  no  more  than  a 
baccalaureate  degree : 

1.  Educational  and  training  opportunities 
are  more  evenly  distributed  nationally  than 
post-baccalaureate  opportunities; 

2.  The  separate  states,  local  governments 
and  nongovernment  organizations  provide 
more  of  the  total  fiscal  resources  for  opera- 
tion of  the  educational  and  training  institu- 
tions at  these  levels  and  their  health  man- 
power programs,  compared  to  post-baccalau- 
reate institutions; 

3.  Output  capacity  of  these  institutions 
i.s  more  readily  adjustable  to  proximate 
(local  and  state)  level  supply  and  demand 
determinations,  without  major  impact  on 
national  siipply  and  demand,  than  post- 
baccalaureate  capacity; 

4.  Institutions  at  these  levels  have  tended 
to  respond  well  to  demands  for  increased 
personnel  in  most  occupational  categories, 
without  large  profcran^s  of  direct  Federal 
support; 

6.  Federal  assistance  under  various  OtBce 
of  Education  scholarship  and  loan  program.^ 
can  provide  a  larger  portion  of  the  students' 
expenses  fw  training  at  these  levels; 

6.  A  higher  proportion  of  students  are 
originally  residents  of  the  states  in  which 
the  institutions  they  are  attending  are  lo- 
cated. 

7.  The  manpower  output  of  the?e  pro- 
{-riains  is  generally  less  mobile  than  the  out- 
ptit  of  post-baccalaureate  program!!. 

For  thase  health  manpower  categories  re- 
quiring post-baccalaureate  education  and 
training,  the  obverse  of  the  factors  stated 
above  holds.  Institutions  offering  such  edu- 
cation and  training  are  lees  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  the  States;  the  total  operating 
costs  of  these  institutioiw  are  largely  Fed- 
erally ^nanced  because  of  Interlocked  service 
and  research  functions;  these  Uistltutions 
more  often  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  residents  of  St^ites  not  having  such 
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institutions;  graduates  are  more  mobile- 
finaUy,  the  manpower  output  of  these 
schools,  in  both  numbers  and  types  of  man- 
power, determines  the  national  supply  in 
these  categories. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  consideration, 
Federal  health  man^wwcr  programs  of  in- 
stitutional support  and  of  general  student 
assistance  for  manpower  production  at  the 
le.ss  than  post-baccalaureate  levels  do  not 
appear  nece.s.sary,  or  justified,  to  assure  de- 
sired changes  in  those  production  sy.stems 
However,  there  are  situations  in  which  spe- 
cific, targeted  fiscal  support  of  particular 
training  programs  is  needed  on  a  discretion- 
ary selective  basis  (deluding  student  as- 
sistance in  some  instances) .  This  support  is 
required  to  stimulate  development  and  out- 
put of  manpower  categories  found  to  be  in 
.•::hort  supply  nationaUy  to  revise  rclcs  and 
duties  within  categories  for  more  produc- 
tive manpower  utilization,  and  to  address 
.snecific  training  process  or  utUization  is- 
.■;ues. 

Post-baccalatu-eate  training  institutions 
and  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
viewed  as  vital  national  resources.  It  is  most 
difficult  for  State  and  local  jurisdictions,  and 
for  private  organizations,  to  generate  the 
fiscal  resqiu-ces  necessary  for  these  institu- 
tions to  re'spond  to  nationwide  needs.  Federal 
programs  of  institutional  support  and  stu- 
dent assiiitance,  as  well  as  targeted  discre- 
tionary programs,  are  justified  to  assure  that 
desired  changes  in  those  production  systems 
occur. 

The  health  professional  schools,  particxUar- 
1;'  medical  and  dental  schools,  are  vital  na- 
tional resources  from  other  perspectives  than 
just  tlieir  role  as  producers  of  manpower 
needed  nationwide:  tliese  institutions  per- 
form the  biUk  of  Federally  financed  biomedi- 
cal research  and  development  and  deliver 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  nation's  hos- 
pital-based patlCMt  care,  much  of  it  Fed- 
erally  reimbursetf.  Most  of  these  activities, 
separately  funded  through  different  Federal 
agencies  with  separate  program,  policy  and 
funding  priorities,  mu.st  be  performed  joint- 
ly by  the  schools.  Because  of  these  interrela- 
tionships, changes  in  priorities,  policies  or 
fund  flows  from  one  Federal  sponsor  have 
profound  effects  on  these  Jointly  performed 
activities  and  their  other  outputs.  Institu- 
tional support,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  a 
.stable  capitation-based  operating  subsidy 
under  the  Federal  health  manpower  program 
for  assuring  manpower  production  changes, 
should  be  viewed  more  broadly  as  helping  to 
a.ssure  the  financial  viability  of  institutions, 
with  multi-purpose  functions  of  critical  na- 
tional importance. 

The  principal  conclusion  following  from 
this  basic  rationale  for  determining  Federal 
role  relationships  with  the  nation's  post- 
secondary  education  and  training  .systems 
producing  manpower  for  the  delivery  of  per- 
sonal health  care  services  is  that  Federal 
institutional  assistance  programs  should  be 
limited  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  podiatry,  and  public  health. 
Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine  would  not  be 
included  because  the  bulk  of  their  graduates 
do  not  enter  the  personal  health  care  deliv- 
ery systems;  however,  targeted  student  as- 
sistance and  discretionary  program  support 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  portion  of  man- 
power output  that  is  involved  in  public 
health  activities.  Neither  would  schools  of 
Pharmacy,  Nursing  and  Allied  Health  be  in- 
cluded under  Institutional  assistance,  but 
targeted  student  assistance  and  discretionary 
program  support  are  necessary  to  assure  de- 
Hired  changes  in  direction  of  these  manpower 
production  systems. 

CHANGES   IN   DIRECTION   POR    THE   FEDK^^I. 
HEALTH    MANPOWER   ROLE 

Historically,  the  nation's  health  manpower 
production  systems  have  responded  well  to 
Federal  encouragement  to  change.  The  post- 
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baccalatireate  health  professional  institu- 
tions, for  example,  earlier  expanded  their 
biomedical  research  capacity  dramatically 
during  the  50's  and  60's.  During  the  last  dec- 
ade, they  have  equally  dramatically  expanded 
their  manpower  production  capacity  and 
output.  This  latter  goal  was  represented  the 
major  priority  of  Federal  health  manpower 
programs  of  the  last  decade,  with  the  bulk 
of  Federal  funds  expended  targeted  to  that 
general  purpose — a  quantum  increase  in  the 
supply  of  health   manpower. 

Current  projections  ot  manpower  supply 
Indicate  that  the  output  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion's manpower  production  system  Is  ap- 
proaching a  level  that  assures  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  range  of  manpower  require- 
ments that  are  likely  to  be  obtained  during 
the  80 's  and  beyond  (see  Tab  A  of  Part  III 
of  this  legislative  proposal  package).  This 
suggests  that  the  major  Federal  priority 
should  shift  from  encouraging  further  rapid 
and  massive  expansion  of  capacity  to  more 
targeted  efforts  to  assttre  the  changes  in 
direction  of  manpower  production  sj-stems 
Identified  In  an  earlier  section. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  government  to 
sliift  from  a  priority  of  assuring  a  rapid  and 
massive  Increase  In  health  professional 
supply  Is  Justified  by  explicit  recognition  of 
the  non-validity  of  what  may  have  been  an 
implicit  assumption  partially  embodied  in 
that  priority.  As  noted  earlier,  the  four  per- 
sistent systemic  problems  in  service  delivery 
have  not  Just  suddenly  emerged,  but  have 
been  with  the  nation  for  some  time,  surely 
In  significant  ways  during  the  last  decade. 
The  belief  may  have  persisted  that  massive 
increases  in  professional  manpower  supply 
—even  oversupply — would  satisfactorily  ad- 
dress those  problems  through  operation  of 
the  competitive  market  for  phy.slclan 
services. 

Two  essential  characteristics  of  a  truly 
competitive  market,  for  this  approach  to  be 
effective,  are:  Individual  sellers  (or  buyers) 
have  no  discretionary  power  over  the  price 
of  the  service  in  the  market  and  changes  in 
supply  do  not  effect  demand  at  a  given  mar- 
ket price  (supply  and  demand  are  independ- 
ently determined).  While  these  conditions 
generally  hold  for  most  professional  man- 
power— economists,  lawyers,  engineers — they 
do  not  hold  for  most  health  professionals, 
particularly  physicians  and  dentists.  Physi- 
cians enjoy  considerable  discretion  over  the 
demand  for  services  by  their  patients  and 
within  fairly  wide  limits  can  set  prices  to 
attain  chosen  income  levels.  For  these  rea- 
sons, physicians  can  continue  to  choose  prac- 
tice specialties,  settings  and  locations  which 
do  not  alleviate  specialty  or  geographic  mal- 
distribution problems  In  the  face  of  various 
supply  levels — even  with  "oversupply".  Given 
the  high  cost  of  physician  production.  Fed- 
eral policies  should  guard  against  encourag- 
ing an  oversupply. 

In  shifting  away  from  encouragement  of 
rapid  and  mas.slve  increases  in  capacity  to 
avoid  oversupply  and  to  give  priority  to  other 
desired  changes  in  manpower  production  sys- 
tem,'?, two  additional  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

First,  the  supply  projections  and  require- 
ments forecasts  which  provide  the  basis  for 
a  shift  In  Federal  priorities  Involve  assump- 
tions which  do  not  allow  a  total  lack  of 
Federal  concern  for  production  capacity  (see 
Tab  B  of  Part  HI) .  Specifically,  for  example, 
the  supply  projections  assimied  a  modest  an- 
nual groivth  in  production  capacity  for  phy- 
siciar.s  of  1.3%.  The  uncertainties  associated 
with  requirements  forecasting  (e.g.,  annual 
increases  in  physician  productivity,  poten- 
tial impact  of  national  health  insurance) 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment encourage  this  modest  growth  in  out- 
put capacity  to  assure  that  physician  supply 
falls  within  a  reasonable  range  of  potential 
requirements. 


Secondly,  two  legislative  authorities  pro- 
posed herein,  which  also  have  appeared  In 
various  forms  in  other  legislative  proposals. 
Impact  on  judgments  about  the  adequacy  of 
physician  output  capacity.  Changes  in  Im- 
migration and  Educational  Exchange  pro- 
grams will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
net  influx  of  FMGs  into  the  U.S.  health  care 
system  to  a  level  substantially  below  the 
number  assumed  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned supply  projections.  Increases  in  pri- 
mary care  physician  capacity  and  output 
cannot,  and  probably  should  not,  be  accom- 
plished at  this  time  tlirough  precipitous  and 
premature  reduction  or  elimination  of 
other  specialty  outputs. 

For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
Federal  government  to  not  encourage  con- 
tinued rapid  and  large  expansion  of  health 
professional  production  capacity,  but  rather 
to  encourage  both  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  capacity  and  a  modest  increase  in 
that  capacity  to  assure  an  adequate  aggre- 
gate supply  for  addressing  persistent  sys- 
temic problems  through  other  means. 

Special  Economic  Considerations  for  Federal 
Role 
The  nation's  general  economic  condition, 
as  well  as  more  focused  considerations  about 
health  professional  manpower,  have  ltd  to 
suggestions  that  the  Federal  tjoyernment 
essentially  withdraw  from  providing  fiscal 
support  to  the  health  professional  educa- 
tional and  training  Institutions  and  to  stu- 
dents In  those  professions. 

The  basic  rationale  asserts  that  since  most 
health  professionals,  particularly  physicians, 
realize  incomes  in  the  top  five  (-5)  percent 
of  the  country,  this  represents  a  very  good 
return  on  their  educational  Investment  and 
they  should  be  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
that  Investment.  The  health  professional 
schools  could  raise  tuition  levels  to  cover  full 
educational  costs;  Federal  Involvement  at 
most  wotUd  be  to  provide  loan  guarantees  or 
perhaps  direct  loans  in  some  instances. 

The  above  approach  deserves  consideration, 
particularly  in  times  of  Intense  pressure  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  generally.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  market  conditions  described  In 
the  preceding  section  mean  that  this  ap- 
proach likely  would  lead  to  an  exacerbation 
of  the  persistent  systemic  problems  in  the 
health  care  system.  Graduates,  under  this 
approach,  would  be  encouraged  to  seek  even 
higher  fees  to  attain  a  targeted  income  level 
while  repaying  their  educational  debt;  there 
would  be  even  more  incentive  to  choose  spe- 
cialties and  practice  locations  where  the  vol- 
ume of  services  is  likely  to  be  the  highest; 
soclo-eionomically  disadvantaged  persons 
would  be  less  likely  to  enter  the  professions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  income  trailer 
implied  in  this  approach  would  sUU  be  borne 
by  the  public  generally  (assuming  some  form 
of  national  health  Insurance)  at  a  level  at 
least  equal  to  Federal  investments  in  edu- 
cating and  training  the  professionals.  Also, 
this  approach  frequently  overlooks  the  por- 
tion of  the  transfer  returned  to  the  society 
through  taxes.  More  importantly.  Federal  In- 
volvement in  health  manpower  production 
allows  leverage  to  encoiu-age  desired  changes 
in  direction  of  the  production  .system,  and  Its 
output,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply,  dis- 
tribution and  mix  of  manpower  for  meeting 
national  health  care  goals. 

However,  tha  Federal  role  need  not  be  all 
or  nothing  In  this  regard.  Without  abandon- 
ing Federal  support,  capitation  levels  for 
institutional  support  can  be  set  to  encourage 
some  increases  in  tuition  In  the  health  pro- 
fessional schools  and  student  assistance  can 
be  conditioned  to  reflect  legitimate  societal 
expectations  that  the  recipients  of  such  aid 
do  have  service  obligations  not  always  en- 
tirely met  through  pursuit  of  strictly  per- 
sonal goals.  Evidence  is  beghiuing  to  emerge 
that  students  in  the  production  pipeline  have 
attitudes  and  values  quite  compatible  with 
the  changes  in  direction  which  are  necessary 


to  address  the  four  persistent  systemic  health 
services  problems.  Federal  policies  should 
encourage  these  trends. 

Consolidating  and  Integrating  Strategy 
Historically,  the  legislative  approach  gen- 
erally has  identified  and  Isolated  specific 
health  manpower  problems,  and  then  equally 
specific  legislative  provisions  authorizing  the 
use  of  one  of  the  available  Federal  mech- 
anisms to  address  the  identified  problem  have 
been  devised.  This  one-to-one  problem/ 
legislative  proi-lslon  approach  has  been  par- 
tially successful  In  addressing  many  critical 
health  manpower  issues,  but  frequently  it 
has  resulted  in  overlapping,  duplicating,  and 
occasionally,  conflicting  statutes.  In  addition, 
while  an  authority  may  have  been  successful 
in  addressing  a  targeted  problem.  It  some- 
times has  exacerbated  other  problems  or  re- 
duced the  efficacy  of  efforts  being  made  under 
other  authorities. 

This  legislative  proposal  breaks  with  such 
historical  precedent.  The  legislation  provides 
for  a  consolidation  of  authorities  along  two 
dimensions.  First,  it  extends  the  consolida- 
tion of  health  manpower  categories  begun 
In  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971,  which  incorporated 
allied  health  and  public  health  manpower 
categories  with  health  professional  cate- 
gories, by  including  nursing  manpower.  Sec- 
ondly, It  consolidates  provisions  for  separate 
purposes  which  use  the  same  mechanism 
(e.g.,  scholarships)  into  a  single  provision  foe 
that  mechanism,  allowing  for  multiple  use 
of  the  mechanism. 

These  consolidations  reflect  recognition  of 
the  systemic  Interdependency  of  health  man- 
power problems.  Because  of  their  systemic 
character,  the  legislation  addresses  these 
problems  at  multiple  points  within  the  sys- 
tem, with  the  full  range  of  mechanisms. 
Tills  approach  facilitates  administration  of 
the  separate  mechanisms  through  an  inte- 
grated, orchestrated  strategy  employing  com- 
mon assumptions  and  compatible  regulations 
and  policies.  It  is  explicitly  recognized  that 
a  single  provision  may  address  more  than 
one  problem  area  and  conversely,  that  a  given 
problem  can  be  addressed  by  a  combination 
of  legislative  authorities. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  inte- 
grating strategy  implied  by  the  separate 
legislative  authorities  described  in  Part  II 
of  this  legislative  proposal. 
Improved  National  Planning  and  Analysis 
Capacity 
As  noted  previously,  manpower-related  de- 
ficiencies in  the  health  care  system  will  yield 
to  nothing  less  than  a  concerted  long-rang« 
effort  involving  all  components  of  the  health 
care  system.  This  implies  the  need  for  new 
mechanisms  and  capacities  to  establish  long- 
term  health  manpower  goals,  to  monitor  and 
assess  performance  In  achieving  those  goals, 
and  to  develop  appropriate  strategies  and 
policies  for  Federal  involvement  In  that  ef- 
fort. The  proposal  contains  three  specific  pro- 
visions addressed  to  this  need. 

Firstly,  a  revitalized  National  Health  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  Is  established  which 
will  report  to  the  Secretary,  DHEW.  and  will 
not  only  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  award 
of  appropriated  funds,  but  will  also  have  the 
responsibility  for  developing  long-range  na- 
tional health  manpower  goals  and  Federal 
health  manpower  strategies.  Secondly,  a  Na- 
tional Graduate  Medical  Education  Resi- 
dency Commission  Is  proposed  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  numbers,  types,  and  loca- 
tions of  medical  residency  positions  in  the 
various  specialties  that  are  appropriate  to 
national  needs. 

Both  of  these  bodies  are  envisioned  as 
broadly  representative  of  the  national  health 
care  system.  Including  consumers.  The  im- 
portant matters  of  public  policy  which  wIU 
be  addressed  mandates  such  broad  represen- 
tation; for  example,  the  numbers,  types,  and 
locations  of  high-cost,  high-technology,  ter- 
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tlary  care  services  and  manpower,  e.g.,  organ 
transplant  units)  involve  Judgments  which 
go  beyond  strictly  professional  medical  views 
o:i  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

Finally,  the  legislation  calls  for  an  en- 
hanced and  integrated  Federal  manpower 
analysts  capacity  to  assemble,  analyze  and 
interpret  information  and  data  on  health 
manpower  in  the  health  care  system;  the 
existing  Federal  capacity  is  fragmented  and 
Inadequate.  An  improved  capacity  hi  required 
to  provide  a  sound  informational  base  for  the 
two  advisory  groups,  for  internal  HEW  plan- 
ning and  policy  development,  for  Congres- 
Eio-ial  legislative  development,  and  for  ap- 
propriate feedback  to  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  health  care  system  to  encourage 
self-generated  change  to  meet  national  goals. 
All  of  the  above  efforts  will  be  conducted 
in  cloze  collaboration  with  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  recently  enacted  PX.  03- 
641,  The  National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
source Development  Act  of  1974,  and  with 
data  collection  programs  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  under  provisions 
of  Section  306  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  (See  Tab  C  for  additional  discussion  of 
planning  and  analysis  issues  and  anticipated 
collaboration  efforts) . 

Assurance  of  Adequate  Aggregate  National 
Manpower  Supply — It  is  a  generally  accepted 
proposition  that  an  increase  in  manpower 
supply  alone  will  not  effectively  address  per- 
sistent manpower-related  deficiencies  in  the 
health  care  system.  However,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  an  adequate  supply.  Including  some 
increases  In  certain  manpower  categories,  is 
unnecessary  for  successfully  addressing  those 
persistent  problems.  In  keeping  with  the  ra- 
tionale presented  in  the  preceding  section, 
legislative  authority  is  provided  for  institu- 
tional support  for  those  health  manpower 
categories  considered  to  be  national  supply 
concerns. 

Basic  capitation  support  would  be  condi- 
tioned only  on  maintenance  of  both  output 
capacity  and  non-Federal  support.  These 
minimal  conditions  for  basic  support  recog- 
nize and  preserve  the  desirability  of  a 
pluralistic  health  professional  educational 
system.  The  provision  recognizes  the  insti- 
tutions as  national  resources  possessing  the 
capacity  for  imaginative  and  Innovative  con- 
tributions to  the  attack  on  persistent  man- 
power-related deficiencies  in  the  health  care 
system. 

Provision  is  made  for  bonus  capitation 
awards  to  provide  incentives  to  the  institu- 
tions to  address  the  problems  of  inadequate 
primary  care  manpower  output  and  to  In- 
crease production  capacity  for  this  piurpose, 
as  well  as  to  assure  a  modest  increase  in  over- 
all system  capacity  to  meet  desired  levels 
In  view  of  supply  and  requirement  uncer- 
tainties (e.g.,  decreasd  In  FMO  net  influx, 
increase  in  demand  for  certain  occupations 
under  NHI). 

This  emphasis  on  maintenance  of  output 
capacity,  with  selective  increases  in  capacity 
Is  reflected  in  the  construction  authority 
which  focuses  on  modernization  and  replace- 
ment needs,  with  new  construction  limited 
to  that  which  would  increase  primary  care 
output,  primarily  development  of  detached 
ambulatory  care  facilities.  Also,  a  provision 
for  limitini;  deficits  sharing  (financial  dis- 
tress) is  provided  for  schools  in  temporary 
special  circumstances  not  adequately  covered 
by  capitation  assistance. 

Improved  Geographic  Distribution  of 
Manpower  Output — A  major  premise  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  recognition  of  the 
systemic  character  of  the  geographic  maldis- 
tribution problem.  Thus,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  bulk  of  student  assistance  be  used  as 
the  primary  mechanism  for  addressing  this 
problem,  embodying  both  short-term  and 
long-range  approaches.  Specifically,  the  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  consolidated  student 


scholarship  authority  targeted  on  the  needs 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and 
other  HEW  manpower  requirements,  with  a 
student  loan  authority  targeted  on  disad- 
vantaged persons  who  have  problems  of 
access  to  health  careers.  The  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  voluntary  and  has  no  institutional 
quotas.  A  year  of  service  for  each  year  of 
scholarship  aid  received  is  required,  with  a 
minimum  of  two  years  service;  the  provision 
Includes  strong  payback,  buy-out  sanction. 
A  private  practice  option  in  underserved 
areas  in  lieu  of  service  in  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  is  also  included. 

The  longer  term  need  to  establisli  a  system 
for  providing  continuity  of  care  in  under- 
served  areas  is  addressed  in  several  provi- 
sions: the  capitation  bonus  for  increased 
primary  care  graduate  training  opportuni- 
ties; portions  of  the  consolidated  discretion- 
ary target  authority  for  extending  the  out- 
reach of  health  education  and  training  In- 
stitutions to  provide  ongoing  support  and 
continuing  education  to  health  personnel  in 
underserved  areas;  construction  of  ambula- 
tory care  training  facilities  and  in  selected 
Instances,  new  schools,  in  regions  currently 
not  having  such  facilities;  incentives  in  the 
consolidated  discretionary  target  authority 
for  Increased  training  of  mid-level  profes- 
sionals and  an  increase  In  Interdisciplinary 
team  training  programs,  particularly  in  pri- 
mary care. 

Increased  Primary  Care  Manpower  Output 
and  Production  Capacity — The  geographic 
maldistribution  deficiency  in  the  health  care 
system  is  largely,  although  not  exclusively,  a 
deficiency  in  primary  care  services.  Thus,  the 
approach  described  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph will,  at  the  same  time,  be  increasing 
primary  care  manpower  output  and  produc- 
tion capacity.  In  addition,  the  consolidated 
discretionary  target  authority  contains  pro- 
visions for  support  of  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  family  practice  residency  pro- 
grams and  of  programs  preparing  health  per- 
sonnel for  primary  care  service,  including 
both  medical  residency  and  general  faculty 
development. 

Improved  specialty  profile  of  manpower 
output 
The  emphasis  placed  on  Improving  geo- 
graphic distribution  and  primary  care  output 
in  the  proposed  legislation,  as  described  In 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  implicitly  ad- 
dresses the  apparent  distortion  in  specialty 
manpower  output.  By  definition.  Increased 
enrollment  in  the  primary  care  specialties, 
given  a  relatively  stable  capacity,  will  at  the 
least  mitigate  against  continued  increases  in 
output  of  other  specialty  categories.  Specialty 
emphasis  In  the  proposed  legislation  clearly 
Is  on  medical  education  although  other  man- 
power categories  are  Included.  The  legisla- 
tion recognizes,  moreover,  that  there  current- 
ly is  no  consensus  regarding  the  specialty 
mix  that  Is  appropriate  for  health  services 
delivery  in  various  settings  (other  than  the 
general  consensus  that  more  primary  care 
manpower  is  required) .  The  establishment  of 
a  National  Graduate  Medical  Education  Resi- 
dency Commission,  mentioned  In  the  para- 
graph addressing  an  improved  capacity  for 
national  planning  and  analysis,  reflects  the 
need  to  establish  consensus  on  this  question, 
even  in  the  absence  of  complete  and  defini- 
tive data  on  all  the  Issues  Involved. 
Uniform  quality  standards  and  continued 
competence 
Professional  standards  and  measures  of 
competence  are  not  available  for  all  man- 
power categories.  Where  available  and  pro- 
scribed, they  are  in  sharp  variance  from  state 
to  state  and  are  applied  differentially.  The 
proposed  legislation  extends  and  comple- 
ments existing  authorities  to  provide  for  • 


program  to  develop  uniform  standards  for 
those  health  professions  and  occupations  not 
currently  mandated  by  statute,  where  critical 
need  for  such  standards  exist. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
cretionary target  authority  to  support  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  designed  to  main- 
tain continued  competence  of  personnel  in 
practice.  (See  Tab  D  for  additional  discus- 
sion of  Qualifications  Standards  and  Con- 
tinued Competence  issues.)  The  legislation 
calls  for  the  use  of  comparable  examinations 
for  future  entrance  into  graduate  medical 
education  for  FMGs  and  USMOs.  Related  to 
this  concern,  the  legislation  mandates  a  re- 
turn in  the  educational  exchange  program  to 
the  original  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, namely,  assistance  to  other  countries 
in  improving  their  health  care  capacity,  pi- 
nally,  special  attention  is  given  to  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  VS. 
students  currently  studying  abroad  for  enter- 
ing U.S.  medical  schools  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  FMGs  currently  practicing  In  thii 
country  with  limited  and/or  restricted  11- 
censes.  (See  Tab  E  for  additional  discussion 
of  FMG  issues.) 

IMPROVED    trriLIZATION    AND    PRODtJCTIVrrT 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  proposition  that 
highly  trained  health  personnel  are  being 
used  for  the  performance  of  tasks  that  can 
be  performed  with  comparable,  adequate 
quality  by  personnel  wifh  less  formal  train- 
ing. Programs  for  increasing  manpower  out- 
put in  mid-level  occupational  levels  and 
for  Inter-dlsclpUnary  "team"  training  are 
included  in  the  proposed  consolidated  dis- 
cretionary target  authority  as  direct  ap- 
proaches to  these  problems  of  Improved  uti- 
lization and  productivity  of  health  profes- 
sionals. The  productivity  of  manpower  pro- 
duction systems  Is  the  target  of  another 
provision  of  the  consolidated  discretionary 
target  authority  which  supports  programs 
of  educational  research  and  development  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  those  systems.  Finally,  the  over- 
all approach  of  Increasing  the  nation's  pri- 
mary care  capacity  Impacts  on  these  defi- 
ciencies by  guiding  the  health  care  system 
away  from  Inappropriate  utilization  of  spe- 
cialists for  providing  general  primary  care. 
Summary  Statement 

As  part  of  its  larger  public  responsibility 
for  asiuring  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  the  Federal  government  must  estab- 
lish national  goals  for  the  health  care  sys- 
tem and  monitor  Its  performance  in  achiev- 
ing those  goals.  The  Federal  government 
also  has  the  derivative  responsibility  of  par- 
ticipating indirectly,  or  directly  if  necessary, 
in  the  health  care  system  If  national  goals 
are  not  being  achieved  without  such  partici- 
pation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
provide  the  Federal  Government  with  an 
improved  capacity  for  setting  national  goals 
and  monitoring  achievement  of  those  goals 
by  the  health  care  system.  It  also  establishes 
a  series  of  Federal  role  relationships  with  the 
Nation's  health  manpower  production  sys- 
tems which  facilitate  and  reinforce  the  lat- 
ter's  participation  in  a  concerted,  long- 
range  national  effort  to  address  persistent 
manpower-related  deficiencies  in  the  Na- 
tion's complex  pluralistic  health  care  system. 

While,  in  one  sense,  there  is  nothing  new 
In  the  Federal  mechanisms  proposed  as  au- 
thorities (there  are  only  a  finite  number  of 
variations  on  those  themes),  the  proposal 
does  chart  new  directions  for  the  Federal 
role  In  the  tai-geted  and  coordinated  use  of 
those  mechanisms  in  an  overall  consolidating 
and  integrating  strategy.  These  new  direc- 
tions are  significant  enough  to  have  pro- 
found effects,  if  Implemented  in  a  comple- 
mentary fashion  with  other  Federal  programs 
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(e.g.,  health  financing  mechanisms) ,  on  the 
persistent,  systemic  problems  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system. 

The  more  salient  new  directions  for  Fed- 
eral role  relationships  are  the  following: 

1.  The  use  of  Federal  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  as  a  direct  means  of  addressing  the 
problem  of  geographic  maldistribution  of 
BiT'.ices. 

2.  The  use  of  the  institutional  assistance 
prosrams  to  bring  about  structural  reforms 
to  increase  national  primary  care  manpower 
output  capacity. 

3.  Augmenting  1  and  2  above,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  regulatorj'  mechanism, 
with  broadly-based  repressntatlon  from  the 
health  care  system,  to  address  the  problems 
of  specialty  distortions  in  graduate  medical 
education. 

4.  Supporting  the  development  of  uniform 
standards  for  manpower  qualifications,  with 
special  emphasis  on  addressing  the  problems 
associated  with  the  heavy  dependence  of  the 
U.S.  health  care  system  on  FMG  supply. 

5.  Shifting  pri:rlty  from  encouragement 
of  manpower  supply  expansion  as  an  Implicit 
indirect  means  of  addressing  distributional 
problems  to  Increased  concern  with  utiliza- 
tion and  productivity  of  manpower  in  serv- 
ice settings. 

PART    n — PROPOSED    LEGISLATrVE    AUTHORrTIES 
INTRODtJCTION 

This  consolidated  health  manpower  legis- 
lative proposal  is  conceived  as  a  four-year 
extension  and  modification  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  health  manpower  education.  While 
most  of  the  Federal  health  services  and  re- 
source development  authorities  in  recent 
years  have  been  limited  to  three-year  exten- 
sions (and  some  of  the  more  recent  to  two 
years),  this  proposal  adds  a  fourth  year  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  transitional  time  to 
develop  and  promulgate  regulations  and  im- 
plementing policies  for  selected  programs. 
This  one  transitional  year  (FY  '75)  is  also 
required  because  Congressional  action  on 
the  health  manpower  bill  will  probably  not 
occur  until  the  late  Spring  of  1975.  Accord- 
ingly, while  certain  uncomplicated  modiflca- 
tlons  of  essentially  continuations  of  existing 
programs  can  go  into  effect  Immediately  in 
FY  '75,  others  will  require  more  time  in  im- 
plementation preparation.  Specifically,  capi- 
tation assistance,  the  Consolidated  Scholar- 
ship Program,  the  National  G.M.E.  Residency 
Commission,  the  Uniform  National  Stand- 
ards for  Qualification-',  and  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Program 
modifications  would  commence  In  FY  '76  in 
order  to  provide  time  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate the  necessary  implementing  policies 
and  materials.  All  other  elements  of  this  pro- 
posal would  become  effective  during  FY 
'75. 

MANPOWEB    PLANNING    AND    RECULATORr 

AcnvrriES 
National  Health  Manpower  Advisory  Council 
Discussion 
A  new  consolidated  National  Health  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  should  be  established 
to  Include  all  health  professions.  Including 
nursing,  public  health,  and  allied  health. 
The  Council  would  establish  national  health 
manpower  goals,  assist  in  Federal  policy  de- 
velopment, and  perform  grant  application 
reviews.  Application  reviews  would  be  limited 
to  selected  grant  programs  in  order  that  the 
Council  could  devote  a  large  measure  of  time, 
commensurate  with  its  status,  to  its  broader 
policy  functions. 

Proposal 
Establish  a  National  Health  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Council  to  develop  short-term  and 
long-range  national  health  manpower  goals, 
to  recommend  Federal  health  manpower  pol- 
icy, strategy  and  priorities  for  achieving  the 


goals  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  this 
charge  within  30  months  after  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  The  Council  will  review 
r.U  propDsed  Federal  politics  and  regulations 
related  to  health  manpower  development  and 
utilization  before  promulgation.  Grant  ap- 
plications for  construction  and  target  pro- 
grams, would  be  reviewed  by  the  advisory 
council  prior  to  award.  The  Council  would 
be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  and  would  con- 
sist of  25  members,  representing  health  pro- 
fessionals, students,  general  public,  major 
segments  of  the  health  care  system,  and 
other  individuals  qualified  because  of  their 
position,  experience  or  training  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
health  manpower  program. 

National  manpower  analysis  capacity 
Discussion 

The  development  of  national  health  man- 
power goals  and  the  formulation  of  appro- 
priate and  effective  strategies,  priorities  and 
policies  in  the  health  manpower  area  re- 
quires sound  analysis  of  information  and 
data  on  the  functioning  of  health  care  sys- 
tem— financing  mechanisms,  consumer  be- 
havior, organization  of  service  delivery — as 
well  as  the  deployment  and  utilization  of 
personnel  within  the  system.  The  pluralistic 
cliaracter  of  the  health  care  system  presents 
complex  analytic  problems  that  req-iire  so- 
phisticated use  of  advanced  multl-variate 
methods,  techniques  and  approaches  includ- 
ing computer-based  models  which  take  ac- 
count of  major  Interactl'^g  factors  in  the 
system.  Tlie  Federal  capacity  for  such  anal- 
ysis is  fragmented  and  inadequate:  existing 
analytic  resources  are  properly  attached  to 
organizational  units  to  support  program  ad- 
ministration and  operations,  and  their  per- 
spective is  focused  on  soecial-purprse  aiial- 
yses  of  those  aspects  of  the  overall  system 
with  which  the  proffram  interacts.  A  cen- 
tralized organizational  capacity  Is  required 
to  assemble  and  aggregate  Information  and 
data  on  the  total  system  from  a  national 
persoective,  to  utilize  existing  sub-system 
analytic  outputs,  and  to  conduct  in-depth 
analyses  on  critical  short-term  and  long- 
range  natioi^al  problems  and  Issues. 
Proposal 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  establish  a 
national  health  manpower  analysis  capability 
which  would  Include  data  on  all  health  pro- 
fessions personnel.  Including  nursing,  allied 
health  and  health  administrators. 

The  proposal  would  authorize  DHEW  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  with  public  and 
other  nonprofit  bodies  and  contracts  with 
other  entities  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  assembly,  processing  and  analysis  of 
health  manpower  data  and  other  relevant 
health  system  data  including  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  analytic  methods  and 
techniques. 

The  a'.ithority  would  be  used  for  national 
level  policy  and  strategy  analyses  with  these 
activities  performed  in  close  collaboration 
with  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics; a  major  data  input  to  the  analyi^s  will 
come  from  the  data  collection  activities  of 
NCHS  under  Section  306  of  the  PHS  Act, 
particularly  the  Cooperative  Health  Statis- 
tical System.  The  authority  also  would  be 
used  in  close  collaboration  with  sub-national 
data  collection  and  analysis  efforts  author- 
ized under  P.L.  93-641.  the  recently  enacted 
National  Health  Planning  and  Resource  De- 
velopment Act. 

The  analytic  capability  established  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  analytic  support  to 
the  proposed  National  Health  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Coimcll  and  the  National  Graduate 
Medical  Education  Residency  Commission. 
Appropriation  Authorizations 

FY  '76.  $10  million;  FY  '77.  $10  mUIion; 
FY  '78,  $10  million. 


National  Graduate  Medical  Education 

Residency  Commission 

Discussion 

Traditionally,  the  Federal  role  in  specialty 
distribution  has  been  limited  to  special  proj- 
ect grants  and  other  types  of  similar  activity, 
discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  voluntary  with  respect  to  the 
participation  by  graduate  medical  programs. 

Given  the  growing  problem  of  specialty 
maldistribution,  however.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  combination  of  Federal  special  project 
grants  and  voluntarism  can  adequately  cope 
with  the  problem.  The  problem  Is  clearly 
manifested  by  the  reduced  number  of  physi- 
cians is  increasing.  For  example.  47.9  percent 
entering  primary  care  specialties,  while  the 
absolute  number  of  physicians  of  all  ac- 
«-ive  non-Federal  physicians  were  in  prl- 
■nary  care  specialties  In  1963  as  opposed 
to  44.9  percent  in  1972.  The  difference  is  far 
greater  if  the  number  of  internists  who  ent?r 
subspecialties  are  excluded  from  this  total. 
For  the  same  period,  the  number  of  general 
practitioners  dropped  from  25.6  percent  to 
15.8  percent.  Further,  of  the  51,115  residency 
positions  offered  In  September  1972,  only 
17,934  were  in  primary  care,  of  which  2,089 
went  unfilled. 

Conversely,  while  there  is  an  Insufficient 
number  of  primary  care  physicians,  there 
appears  to  be  a  surplus  of  the  number  of 
physicians  in  other  spscialties.  Unfortu- 
nately, while  opinions  differ  regarding  what 
constitutes  a  sufficient  number  within  each 
specliilty,  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
certain  specialties  are  in  excess  of  national 
needs. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  anti- 
primary  care  bias  in  existing  residency  pro- 
grams. One  reason  is  that  institutions  have 
great  incentives  for  establishing  large  num- 
bers of  residency  programs  because  they  con- 
s'itute  a  source  of  Inexpensive  physician 
manpower.  In  this  way,  training  needs  be- 
come secondary  to  an  institution's  service 
needs.  Also,  primary  care  has  not  attained  the 
prestige  of  other  more  established  special- 
ties. Primary  care  residencies  also  suffer  be- 
cause of  current  reimbursement  policy.  Be- 
cause of  third  party  reimbursement  policies 
outpatient  services  usually  operate  at  a  loss. 

Furthermore,  residency  programs  and  posi- 
tions are  approved  by  a  large  number  of 
residency  specialty  and  subspecialty  review 
committees.  While  these  committees  are  to 
be  credited  with  maintaining  a  high  quality 
of  training,  they  are  not  concerned  with  the 
total  number  of  future  specialists,  particu- 
larly In  relation  to  other  specialties  as  they 
involve  national  needs.  Finally,  speclaUy 
boards  operate  independently  and  there  is  no 
attempt  to  coordinate  the  number  of  resi- 
dency positions  with  the  number  of  United 
States  medical  school  graduates.  As  an  ex- 
ample, of  the  51,658  approved  residency  posi- 
tions existing  In  1973,  only  30.610  were  filled 
by  graduates  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
medical  schools. 

Proposal 

A  National  Commission  on  Graduate  Medi- 
cal Education  Residency  Programs  (NCGME) 
would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  within 
six  months  after  enactment,  and  be  com- 
posed of  appropriate  representatives  of  medi- 
cal schools,  teaching  hospitals.  State  and 
local  health  planners,  third  party  payors, 
sneclalty  groups,  the  health  professions,  and 
consumers.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
DHEW,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Environment,  DOD,  and  Chief  Medical  Officer, 
VA,  would  serve  as  ex-officlo  members. 

The  Commission,  which  would  be  chaired 
by  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
would  be  provided  with  adequate  staff  sup- 
port from  DHEW.  The  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  and  resources  to  conduct 
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and  contract  for  various  studies.  It  would 
have  the  general  responsibility  for  designat- 
ing the  number,  type,  and  location  of  medi- 
cal residencies;  and  Federal  reimbursements 
under  Medicare.  Medicaid  and  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  would  eventually  be  limited 
to  Uie  Commission  designated  positions.  The 
Commission,  In  the  development  of  the  plan, 
and  otherwise,  would  consult  with  the 
CCME,  and  State  and  local  health  resources 
planning  agencies.  The  plan  for  such  a  resl- 
c^en'-y  determination  and  allocation  system 
would  be  required  to  be  completed  within 
thirty  months  after  enactment,  and  effec- 
tive four  years  after  enactment.  The  plan 
would  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

1.  The  number,  location,  and  type  of  resi- 
dency positions,  with  appropriate  cognizance 
for  the  need  for  primary  specialties; 

2.  A  method  for  bringing  the  total  number 
of  residencies  to  a  level  reflective  of  national 
neod,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
and  devising  recommendations  by  which  hos- 
pitals may  develop  alternative  ways  of  de- 
livering services; 

3.  Developing  recommendations  for  re- 
imbursement under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
which  would  adequately  compensate  for  am- 
bulatory caire  services,  thereby,  among  other 
things,  appropriately  support  primary  care 
residencies; 

4.  Proposing  the  methods  and  conditions 
under  which  the  non-Federal  third  party 
payors  would  participate  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Commission's  decisions;  and 

5.  Recommending  an  administrative  system 
(within  HEW)  responsible  for  administering 
the  plan  and  annual  Commission  determina- 
tions. Including  an  appeals  mechanism  for 
Institutions  seeking  redress  from  Commis- 
sion determinations. 

Appropriation  Authorizations 

FY  "76,  $2  mUlion;  FY  '77,  92  million;  FY 
"TS.  92  million. 

Uniform  national  standards  for  manpower 

qualifications 

Disctjsslon 

DHEW  has  examined  the  Issue  cX  national 
standards  for  the  health  profes.slons  in  sev- 
eral reports  and  studies.  Generally,  standards 
for  assuring  adequate  level  of  quality  and 
competence  of  health  manpower  In  services 
delivery — both  at  Initial  entry  and  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis — vary  from  State  to  State,  or 
In  the  case  of  continued  competence,  are 
non-existent  In  many  manpower  categories. 

Under  authority  of  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91- 
619)  and  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972  (P.L.  92-603).  DHEW  has  developed  a 
limited  program  of  proficiency  examinations 
for  certain  categories  of  health  manpower. 
The  limitations  of  this  program  are  both  In 
the  selection  of  categories  cited  by  the  stat- 
utes and  In  the  termination  date,  In  PX. 
92-603.  of  December  31.  1977. 

In  addition,  although  various  programs  In 
BHRD.  BQA,  BHSR.  and  RMP  have  addressed 
the  Issues  of  professional  standards  and 
measures  of  competence,  the  objective  of 
such  activity — with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Division  of  Associated  Health  Professions 
activities  and  of  the  PSRO  program — was 
not  to  develop  uniform  national  standards 
for  professions.  Con.sequently,  the  measures 
that  are  cxirrently  employed  relative  to  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  reimbursement  are  In 
sharp  variance  from  State  to  State;  Indi- 
vidual practitioners  In  some  of  the  health 
fields  have  great  difficulty  In  moving  from 
one  State  to  another,  from  one  Institution 
to  another,  or  from  one  health  discipline 
to  another.  In  addition,  some  States  and  pro- 
fessions are  requiring  certain  demonstrations 
of  continued  competence  while  others  are 
not — thereby  exacerl)atlng  the  potential 
problem  of  Interstate  mobility  of  health  pro- 
fessionals. 
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One  alternative  to  the  existing  system 
would  be.  of  course,  to  promulgate  a  national 
licensing  system.  The  Federal  government, 
traditionally,  has  opposed  such  an  approach 
and  has  supported  Instead  approaches  that 
would  assist  the  States  and  professions  In 
adopting  uniform  standards  of  professional 
quality. 

Proposal 

Authority  would  be  sought  to  extend  the 
pronciency  testing  concept  Inherent  In  the 
mandate  of  Pi.  91-519  and  Pi.  92-603.  PX. 
91-519  authorizes  DHEW  to  develop  uniform 
national  standards  for  allied  health  person- 
nel and  Pi.  92-603  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  develop  equivalency  examinations  for  al- 
lied health  personnel  presently  not  qualified 
for  Medicare  reimbursement  because  of  prob- 
lems with  certiflcfttions.  Tills  proposal  would 
provide  the  authority  to  assist  In  the  devel- 
opment of  uniform  national  standards  for 
those  health  professions  and  occupations, 
where  there  exists  a  critical  need  for  such 
national  standards,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Including  proficiency  testing  and 
other  measures  of  competence.  This  man- 
date must  be  viewed  as  a  critical  step  toward 
national  health  Insurance  and  Its  attendant 
reimbursement  scheme. 

Appropriation  authorizations 
FY  '76.  $1  million;  FY  '77.  $1  million;  FY 
'78,  $1  million. 

Immigration    and    edvx:ation    exchange 

program  modifications 

Discussion 

Addressing  the  problems  associated  with 
Foreign  Medical  Graduates  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  ethical  Issue  In  respect  to  non- 
U.S.  citizens  trained  In  foreign  medical 
schools,  practicing  In  the  United  States,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  being  lost  to  their  native 
country.  There  Is,  however,  the  more  imme- 
diate and  consuming  problems,  the  question 
of  PMG-US.  medical  school  graduate  skill 
comparabUlty.  This  same  question  relates  to 
American  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more  than 
63,000  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools 
In  the  United  States  constituting  more  than 
22  percent  of  the  active  physicians  In  this 
country.  In  some  specialties,  they  constitute 
a  third  or  more  of  the  active  positions,  I.e.. 
Pathology.  Anesthesiology,  Pediatric  Cardiol- 
ogy, and  Physical  Medicine. 

While  some  FMG's  enter  the  United  States 
as  direct  Immigrants,  a  majority  enter  as 
post-graduate  physician  trainees  under  the 
exchange  study  or  J-vlsa  program.  This  pro- 
gram, conceived  after  World  War  II  as  a  way 
to  provide  future  leaders  of  foreign  countries 
with  experience  In  the  U.S.,  has  become  a 
primary  source  of  Inexpensive  medical  man- 
power for  many  U.S.  health  facilities.  In 
1972,  more  than  17,000  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools  were  In  post-graduate  physi- 
cian training  programs  In  the  United  States, 
constituting  over  one-third  of  all  of  the 
trainees  at  the  time.  The  1972  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  has 
made  conversion  from  the  J-vlsa  program  to 
the  Immigration  visa  (I.e.,  a  permanent  resi- 
dent status)   a  relatively  simple  task. 

In  1970,  the  AAMC  Initiated  the  Coordi- 
nated Transfer  Application  System 
(CONTRANS)  which  arranges  for  qualified 
American  students  to  take  Part  I  of  the 
National  Medical  Board  Examination  and 
apply  for  transfer  Into  a  United  States  medi- 
cal school.  As  of  May  1973,  a  total  of  42 
American  students  had  been  admitted 
through  this  mechanism  to  medical  schools 
for  advanced  training.  To  date,  only  30%  of 
the  VS.  citizens  taking  this  required  exam- 
ination have  passed  It,  Indicating  special 
training  needs  for  these  students  In  order 
to  qualify  to  enter  a  U.S.  medical  school. 

In  summary,  new  legislation  concerning 
FMG's  should  be  directed  toward  assuring 
that:  * 


(1)  The  quality  of  care  delivered  by  FMG's 
who  become  permanent  additions  to  the 
licensed  physician  manpower  pcol  In  this 
country  Is  comparable  to  that  delivered  bv 
USMG's: 

(2)  The  Educational  Exchange  Program 
be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  countries  of 
origin  of  the  exchange  vl'^itors  and  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  be  used  to  supple- 
ment or  expand  the  hea'.th  resources  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  The  return  of  qualified  U.S.  citizens 
presently  studying  medicine  abroad  be 
facilitated. 

Proposal 
1.  As  policy,  DHEW  currently  supports  the 
development  of  a  single  qualifying  exami- 
nation for  all  physicians  who  are  entering 
hospital  training  programs  where  they  will 
have  some  responsibility  for  patient  care. 
The  existence  of  such  an  examination  would 
Introduce  Into  the  physician  training  ex- 
perience a  way  to  determine  for  U.S.  and 
foreign  graduates  alike,  suitability  for  the 
years  of  graduate  education.  Because  this 
examination  is  not  yet  established  and  be- 
cause Immigrant  physicians  should  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  standards  of  U.S.  medical 
graduates  in  provision  of  care  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  most  appro- 
priate screerUng  examination  for  FMG's  pres- 
ently available  would  be  the  first  part  of 
the  examination  used  on  a  national  basis  as 
evidence  of  physician  competence.  Therefor* 
It  Is  recommended  that  by  legislative  man- 
date: 

The  definition  of  a  physician  for  purposes 
of  qualification  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  an  Immigrant  physician  be  revised 
and  that  successful  perfcrmance  en  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  (NBME)  Part  I 
and  an  English  language  proficiency  test  re- 
place the  ECFMG  examination  as  a  deter- 
mination that  an  alien  qualify  as  a  physician. 

It  Is  recognized  that  adequate  advance 
provisions  must  be  made  for  administration 
of  this  NBME  examination  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  this  recommendation,  because 
administrative  problems  related  to  uttliza- 
Uon  of  this  examination  for  the  proposed 
recommended  are  complex. 

2.  Extensive  changes  in  the  Exchange  Visi- 
tor Program  are  required.  It  Is  proposed  that 
the  U.S.  Informational  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  be  amended  as  follows: 

A.  Exchange  visitor  programs  for  physi- 
cians must  be  sponsored  by  accredited  VS. 
medical  schools  It  must  be  demonstrated 
that  those  programs  are  designed  to  prepare 
the  exchange  visitor  physician  for  medical 
practice  In  his  home  country  and  such  pro- 
grams must  provide  the  exchange  visitor  with 
a  cultural  orientation  which  will  Include 
supplemental  English  language  training  when 
necessary. 

B.  The  Issue  of  Exchange  Visitor  (J) 
visas  will  be  limited  to  those  foreign  medical 
graduates  selected  and  sponsored  by  their 
home  country  medical  school  or  designated 
official  agency  of  the  home  country. 

C.  The  period  of  stay  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Exchange  Visitor  physician  will  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  two  years. 

D.  Aliens  who  have  entered  this  country  as 
exchange  visitor  physicians  are  not  eligible 
to  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
as  permanent  residents  unless  they  have  re- 
sided outside  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  no  less  than  three  years. 

E.  Only  visiting  medical  scholars  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  ability  shall  qualify  for  H-1 
temporary  visas. 

3.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  return  of  VS. 
citizens  presently  studying  medicine  abroad, 
efforts  to  accommodate  transfer  students 
Into  the  U.S.  medical  education  system 
must  be  expanded.  This  proposal  would 
authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  schools  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  "transfer"  training  for  qualified  U.S. 
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citizens  enrolled  In  foreign  medical  schools 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
and  who  apply  for  advanced  standing  trans- 
fer to  U.S.  schools.  These  programs  will  Iden- 
tify any  academic  deficiencies  these  transfer 
students  may  have  and  Incorporate  these 
transferers  Into  the  regular  program  of  the 
school  by  providing  any  supplemental  in- 
struction necessary. 

4.  Since  it  is  known  that  many  foreign 
medical  graduates  are  practicing  in  the 
United  Staates  in  State  hospitals  on  tem- 
porary, partial,  or  Institutional  licenses,  a 
program  would  be  established  to  prepare 
these  physicians  for  unrestricted  licensure. 
This  recommended  grant  and  contract  pro- 
gram would  provide  assistance  to  schools  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy  to  develop  prepara- 
tory courses  directed  at  a  well-defined  popu- 
lation of  nonfully  licensed  FMG's  presently 
serving  in  State  institutions.  The  course 
would  prepare  those  FMG's  to  pass  the  ap- 
propriate State  licensure  examination,  quali- 
fying them  for  unrestricted  practice  within 
the  State. 

The  program  will  be  temporary  In  nature 
and  limited  to  FGM's  already  practicing  in 
this  country. 

Impact  of  Proposal  and  Appropriation 
Authorizations 

FY  '76.  $5  mlUlon;  FY  '77.  >10  mUlIon;  FY 
78,  $15  million. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  authorization  will 
support:  "transfer"  programs  Involving  a 
total  number  of  350  U.S.  FMGs  in  FY  '76.  700 
In  FY  '77,  and  1,050  In  FY  '78,  at  an  average 
educational  cost  per  student  for  the  sup- 
plemental coiu-ses  of  $5,000;  licensure  pre- 
paratory coiurses  Involving  a  total  number  of 
750  FMGs  In  FY  '76,  1250  in  FY  '77,  and  3000 
in  FY  '78  at  an  average  educational  cost  per 
student  of  $3000;  estimated  costs  do  not  in- 
clude student  stipends. 

STUDENT    ASSISTANCE 

Consolidated  scholarship  program 
Discussion 

Geosraphic  maldistribution  of  health 
manpower  represents  one  of  the  greater 
barriers  to  access  to  quality  health  care.  De- 
spite increases  in  the  total  number  of  health 
manpower  personnel,  geographic  maldistri- 
bution has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Witho\it  intervention,  this  condition,  pri- 
marily affecting  rural  and  inner  city  areas, 
is  not  generally  expected  to  Improve. 

Tlie  several  existing  scholarship  programs 
(PHS  and  NHSC  programs,  and  Physician 
Shortage  Area  Scholarships)  can  continue 
to  address  these  problems;  however,  since 
these  separate  programs  were  established  at 
different  times  and  for  discrete  purposes,  ex- 
isting authorities  tend  to  overlap  and  policies 
often  appear  to  confilct.  Much  more  could  be 
accomplished  through  a  single  broad  and 
conditional  health  manpower  scholarship 
program. 

The  broadened  program  would  serve  as  a 
mechanism  for  addressing  geographic  dis- 
tribution, fulfilling  various  HEW  Internal 
health  manpower  requirements,  and  offer,  at 
least,  potential  for  addressing  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  maldistribution  of  medical 
specialties. 

A  conditional  scholarship  program  would 
also  be  consistent  with  the  principle  that  the 
public  is  ordinarily  entitled  to  public  service, 
or  service  meeting  a  public  need,  from  those 
Individuals  who  receive  special  scholarship 
assistance  while  preparing  for  a  health  pro- 
fessions degree. 

Proposal 

The  proposal  would  consolidate  the  exist- 
Uig  Public  Health  and  NHSC.  and  Physician 
Shortage  Area  Scholarships  Into  one  broad- 
ened conditional  scholarship  program.  The 
Secretary  would  be  provided  with  clear  au- 
thority to  assign  participants  in  the  program 
to  a  Federal  health  service  or  other  areas  of 


critical  need.  Under  the  broadened  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  could  decide  that  certain 
participants  could  serve  in  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  while  others  could 
serve  in  other  parts  of  DHEW.  Still  others 
coiild  serve  elsewhere  )n  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, or  State  or  local  government.  Overall, 
however,  at  least  90%  of  all  participants 
would  have  to  be  involved  directly  in  the 
delivery  of  personal  health  care  services. 
Equally  Important,  the  broadened  authority 
would  permit  a  service  obligation  to  be  ful- 
filled by  Individuals  practicing  their  skills  as 
private  practitioners.  These  Individuals  need 
not  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  would  agree  to  serve  in  a  shortage  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

While  the  existing  DHEW  policy  limits 
NHSC  assistance  to  physicians  and  dentists, 
this  proposal  would  continue  the  broad  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  which  comprises  all 
health  professions,  ntirses,  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, and  other  related  health  personnel 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  service  commitment  would  consist  of 
one  year  service  for  each  year  of  assistance; 
however,  a  ;nlnlmum  of  two  years  would  be 
required. 

A  payback  provision  in  lieu  of  service 
would  be  available.  Payback  would  be  equal 
to  twice  the  cost  of  support  (minus  any 
time  equivalent  already  fulfilled),  plus 
compound  Interest  at  prevailing  market  rates 
dating  back  to  the  first  year  recipients  re- 
ceived scholarship  support. 

Payback  or  service  would  begin  Immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  of  training — in 
the  case  of  medicine,  deferments  would  be 
granted  for  the  period  of  residency  train- 
ing. Payback,  In  lieu  of  service,  would  be 
made  in  equal  annual  Installments  with 
the  number  of  Installments  equal  to  the 
number  of  fiscal  years  for  which  the  student 
received  such  scholarship  support.  Payback 
could  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  in  the  case 
of  death  of  the  recipient  or  In  other  cases 
where  payback  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

Unlike  some  preceding  scholarship  pro- 
grams, a  direct  Federal  relationship  would 
be  established  between  DHEW  and  the  stu- 
dent. 

Impact  of  Proposal  and  Appropriation 
Authorizations 

Scholarships:  FY  76,  $40;  FY  77,  $80;  FY 
78,  $120. 

Number  of  scholarship  recipients:  FY  76, 
6,000;  FY  77,  12,000,  FY  78,  18,000. 

Average  award  computed  at  $6,666  per  stu- 
dent. However,  specific  awards  would  vary 
by  discipline.  When  the  program  is  in  full 
operation,  output  will  equal  6,000  graduates 
per  year. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  funds  to  phase 
out  (continue  prior  obligations)   the  health 
professions    and    nursing    scholarship    pro- 
grams estimated  at  $7.5  million  for  FY  '76. 
Student  loan  programs 
Discussion 

Except  for  specialized  assistance  to  cope 
with  the  unique  problems  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. It  can  be  argued  that  Federal  out- 
lays for  direct  student  loans  are  probably 
unnecessary  because  the  private  market  can 
generate  sufficient  funds  under  proper  Fed- 
erally-guaranteed conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  critics  of  the  private  market  loan 
approach  point  out  that  not  all  students 
have  equal  access  to  private  financial  In- 
stitutions. However,  to  minimize  this  poten- 
tial problem,  schools  would  be  permitted  to 
make  new  Federal  loans  from  funds  already 
repaid  by  former  students,  first  to  students 
in  financial  need,  then  to  others  less  needy. 

To  mitigate  the  absence  of  a  direct  Fed- 
eral loan  program,  it  would  be  proposed  that 
the  OE  loan  guarantee  program  be  expanded, 
special  unconditional  student  assistance  and 
unconditional  scholarships  would  be  created 


for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  the 
conditional  scholarships  would  be  broad- 
ened as  described  earlier.  Also,  It  would  be 
proposed  that  the  several  OE  student  loan 
and  scholarship  programs  *)e  broadened  to 
make  these  programs  available  to  all  health 
manpower  students  and  institutions. 
Proposal 

The  existing  health  manpower  and  nursing 
direct  loan  program  would  terminate,  except 
for  students  already  aslsted  under  these  pro- 
grcons  who  would  be  eligible  to  receive  loan 
assistance  for  three  additional  years.  Also, 
authority  should  be  provided  so  that  funds 
would  remain  available  for  the  schools  to 
make  new  student  loans  from  amounts  paid 
back  from  previous  student  loans.  These 
loans  would  be  made  first  to  students  in  fi- 
nancial need,  then  to  others.  As  In  the 
existing  loan  program,  up  to  85%  repay- 
ment would  be  available  to  graduates  who 
practice  In  a  shortage  area  for  three  years. 
The  85%  Federal  payback  provision  would 
also  continue  to  be  available  for  non-Federal 
loan  recipients  who  practice  In  a  shortage 
area.  Also,  any  Individual  serving  a  period  of 
obligated  service  under  the  proposed  scholar- 
ship program  may  concurrently  apply  for 
loan  repay  lent  based  on  such  service  In  a 
shortage  area. 

Further,  the  present  OE  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  -ould  be  expanded  for  gradu- 
ate level  education  with  the  existing  aggre- 
gate loan  celling  Increased  from  $2,600  to 
$7,000  per  year.  OE  student  assistance  pro- 
grams would  also  be  made  available  to  those 
health  professions  institutions  now  excluded 
from  these  programs. 

Impact  of  Proposal  and  Appropriation 
Authorizations 


Fiscal  year— 


1976       1977 


1978 


Student  loan  programs J9.0  $12.0  $15.0 

Forgiveness  and  cancellations..  .5  .5  .5 

Repayment: 

Health  professions 6.0  7.5  9.5 

Nursing 2.5  4.0  5.0 


These  figures  do  not  Include  sales  insuf- 
ficiency and  interest  losses  (payments  ) esti- 
mated at  $4  million  per  year.  Also,  they 
do  not  Include  funds  to  phase  out  the  health 
professions  and  nursing  loan  programs  esti- 
mated at  $32  million  for  FY  '76. 

Support  for  the  disadvantaged 
Discussion 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  attract- 
ing the  disadvantaged  individual  into  the 
health  professions,  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  existing  legislation  (Section  774(B)) 
provides  grant  authority  for  awards  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  health  or  educational  enti- 
tles. Tliese  awards  may  Include  limited  assist- 
ance for  Individuals  as  part  of  the  cost  in- 
curred for  undertaking  non-degree,  remedial 
typo  activities. 

Even  with  a  special  program  for  Identify- 
ing and  assisting  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, these  Individuals  frequently  experi- 
ence dlfflculty  acquiring  the  capital  for  health 
professions  education  once  they  are  admitted 
to  professional  schools.  Also,  disadvantaged 
students  are  reluctant  to  borrow  heavily  in 
the  early  years  of  training.  A  special  short- 
term  unconditional  scholarship  program 
would  hopefully  ease  the  problem  of  capital 
acquisition  and  increase  their  confidence  un- 
til  their  future  potential   is  recognized. 

To  exercise  the  unique  advantages  of  a 
targeted  effort,  a  separate  statutory  authority 
should  continue,  providing  support  for  edu- 
cational programs  assisting  disadvantaged 
individuals  to  enter  health  careers.  Further, 
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the  authority  would  be  broadened  to  Include 
contract  support,  and  stipends  to  permit  as- 
sistance to  any  Individual  In  financial  need 
who  has  the  potential  and  desire  to  become 
a  health  professional.  Contract  authority 
v/ould  allow  a  new  basis  for  supporting  de- 
velopmental efforts  that  focus  on  high  pri- 
ority needs. 

Proposal 

The  existing  774(b)  authority  for  grants 
for  Identifying  and  assisting  the  disadvan- 
taged would  be  extended  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude contracts  and  a  separate  appropriation 
authorization  not  tied  to  any  other  activity 
as  Is  now  the  case.  It  Is  proposed  that  this 
existing  authority  be  further  expanded  to 
permit  the  award  of  stipends  to  Individuals 
l!i  prof  sslonal  training.  A  .'our-year  uncon- 
ditional scholarship  mechanism  would  be  es- 
tablished (at  amounts  comparable  to  the 
conditional  scholarship  program)  for  two 
years  of  prebaccalaureate  study  (or  equiva- 
lent) and  two  years  of  undergraduate  medi- 
cal and  other  equivalent  health  professional 
training  levels.  These  scholarship  funds  would 
be  made  available  to  the  school  which,  under 
Federal  guidelines,  would  in  turn  award 
them  to  dlsadvant:iged  students.  After  this 
scholarship  support,  directly  financed  Feder- 
al loans  would  be  available.  These  loans 
should  be  In  an  amount  suflSclent  to  cover 
educational  costs  and  living  expenses. 

Loans  would  be  made  available  from  the 
Federal  Capital  Contribution  program  cur- 
rently authorized.  Al'o.  as  In  the  existing 
loan  program,  up  to  85%  repayment  would 
be  available  to  graduates  who  practice  In  a 
shortage  area  for  three  yeau^. 
Impact  of  the  proposal  and  appropriation 
authorizations 


Fiscal  year— 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Grwls  and  conf  raets  to  orijanuations. 
Unconditional  scholarships 

tio 

10 

$15 
15 

J20 
20 

Total 

20 

30 

40 

Humbet  of  scholarship  recipients... 

1.500 

2,250 

3.000 

The  amounts  of  individual  awards  are  com- 
parable to  the  conditional  scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  the  output  is  estimated  at  760 
graduates  per  year. 

INSTmJTlONAI,    SDPPORT 

Capitation 

Discussion 
Basic  operating  suport  to  institutions  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  student  enrollment 
has  usually  been  Justified,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  an  Incentive  necessary  to  encoiirage 
schools  to  carry  out  Federal  Initiatives  such 
as  expansion  of  enrollment  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  means  of  assuring  these  institu- 
tions a  stable  source  of  financial  suppKjrt. 

Recently,  Congress  has  viewed  capitation 
as  a  means  to  accomplish  specified  PedersU 
objectives.  These  include  causing  a  redistri- 
bution of  health  personnel  by  requiring 
practice  in  certain  geographic  areas  and/or 
training  In  shortage  specialties.  Moreover,  It 
is  felt  that  substantal  Federal  support 
should  only  be  extended  to  institutions 
which  agree  to  fulflll  nationally  perceived 
needs.  However,  there  Is  not  general  agree- 
ment that  such  a  course  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  accomplishing  Federal  initiatives.  It 
c.-.n  be  argued  that  specific  Federal  initia- 
tives should  not  become  a  part  of  what  is  es- 
rontlally  basic  institutional  assistance,  but 
rather  such  initiatives  can  be  most  effectively 
carried  out  through  targeted  sreclal  project 
Rctivlties,  as  well  as  through  planning  and 
regulatory  measures.  Furthermore,  basic  cap- 
itation support  Is  frequently  essential  to  the 
survival  of  certain  types  of  health  manpower 
schools,  and  should  be  limited  in  purpose  to 


naaintenance  of  enrollment.  Accordingly, 
basic  capitation  would  not  be  used  as  a 
mechanism  for  making  substantive  changes 
In  the  quality  and  types  of  health  manpower. 

Moreover,  for  reasons  presented  earlier, 
capitation  support  should  be  limited  to 
MOD  schools  and  schools  of  podiatry,  public 
health,  and  optometry.  Capitation  support 
Is  not  proposed  for  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  because  the  majority  of  their  grad- 
uates do  not  provide  personal  health  care 
ser\'lces. 

At  the  same  time,  a  bonus  capitation  pay- 
ment would  have  utility  for  encouraging  cer- 
tain activities  relating  to  increasing  enroll- 
ment, training  in  a  community  setting,  cur- 
riculum improvement.  Interdisciplinary  team 
training,  and  other  similar  activities.  Such  a 
bonus  capitation  would  serve  to  stimulate 
Innovation  and  individual  school  flexibility, 
without  tying  these  activities  as  require- 
ments to  the  basic  capitation  support. 
Proposal 

Capitation  authority  would  be  continued 
for  MOD  schools  and  schools  of  podiatry, 
public  health,  and  optometry,  but  at  a  lower 
level  of  support  for  the  basic  grant.  Awards 
would  be  based  simply  on  the  number  of 
full-time  enrolled  students.  Schools  would 
be  required  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
enrollment  and  the  satme  level  of  non-Federal 
support  received  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Bonus  capitation  would  be  paid  to 
schools  for  meeting  two  of  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  Increase  In  enrollment  by  the  greater 
of  5%  or  10  students  annually,  beginning  in 
1975-1976: 

2.  Increase  In  aflillated  primsuy  care  resi- 
dency positions  (family  medicine,  general 
pediatrics,  general  Intsrnal  medicine)  to  at 
least  50%  of  all  affiliated  positions  beginning 
July   1978    (medicine   and   osteopathy); 

3.  Achieve  annual  Incremental  Increases  of 
10  students  or  10%  (whichever  is  greater) 
of  graduating  class  enrollment  who  choose 
primary  care  residencies; 

4.  Achieve  or  maintain  proportion  of  this 
years  graduating  class  who  choose  primary 
care  residencies  at  a  level  e<:iual  to  or  greater 
than  60%  of  the  whole  class  or  equal  to  or 
greater  than  last  year's  proportion  choosing 
primary  care  residencies  (whichever  is  great- 
er); 

5.  Provide  a  mechanism  whereby  50%  or 
more  of  all  students  will  have  a  significant 
educational  experience  (as  defined  by  regula- 
tions) in  the  direct  provision  of  personal 
health  care  delivery  to  underserved  areas. 

Impact  of  Proposal  and  Appropriation 
Authorizations 


Fiscal  year— 

1976        1977 

1978 

Basic  institutional  capitation 

Bonus  capitation 

..      $120       »125 
40           50 

$130 
60 

Eligibility  Is  limited  to  approximately  213 
echocls  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
podiatry,  optometry,  and  public  health. 

Awards  would  amount  to  approximately 
20  percent  of  educational  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  study.  It 
is  estimated  that  25  to  50  percent  of  eligible 
institutions  will  participate  In  the  bonus 
program. 

Construction 
Discussion 

With  the  cxceptl.n  of  some  publicly-owned 
schools,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  v/lthout 
direct  Federal  capital  assistance,  many 
schools  would  have  great  difficulty  maintain- 
ing enrollment  levels  because  of  the  inability 
to  acquire  the  capital  necessary  for  physical 
plant  renovation  and  replacement.  Also,  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  Federal  loans  are  not 
satisfactory  alternatives  to  grants  becatise 


the  schools  are  not  sufficiently  revenue  gen- 
erating. 

With  this  In  mind,  authority  to  support  the 
renovation,  and  remodeling  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  construction  of  selected  new 
facilities  should  be  preserved.  However, 
statutory  priorities  should  exist  to  assure' 
that  funds  are  expended  In  areas  of  greatest 
need.  These  would  Include  suppcrting  exist- 
ing programs  to  maintain  enrollment  (mod- 
ernization and  replacement.  Including  multi- 
use  facilities);  provide  new  facilities  in  re- 
gions (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  which 
have  no  such  facilities  or  existing  programs 
(including  multi-ure  facilities)  and  support- 
ing facilities  necessary  for  the  development 
of  primary  care  training. 

With  the  exception  cf  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  construction  support  should  be 
limited  to  schools  providing  post-baccalau- 
reate training,  e.g.,  MOD  schools  and  schools 
of  podiatry,  public  health,  and  optometry, 
and  schools  providing  graduate  training  la 
nursing. 

Proposal 

Continue  the  construction  grant  authority, 
but  limit  support  to  the  following:  (a)  ren- 
ovation and  modernization  (including  re- 
placement) for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
existing  programs  (including  multl-\ise 
facilities,  (b)  construction  of  new  facilities 
In  regions  where  no  such  facilities  or  at 
schools  where  no  such  programs  now  exist 
(Including  multi-use  facilities),  and  (c)  pri- 
mary care  training  facilities  (primarily  free- 
standing ambulatory  care  facilities) . 

The  Federal  share  would  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  project  costs. 

The  existing  authorities  for  Interest  sub- 
sidies and  loan  guarantees  would  continue 
only  as  necessary  to  cover  existing  obliga- 
tions and  the  application  of  appropriate 
"recapture"  provisions. 

Projects  for  renovation  and  remodeling 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  preceding  academic  year  and 
assure  that  sufficient  non-Federal  funds  will 
be  available  to  maintain  the  program  in  fu-  < 
ture  years.  For  new  construction,  the  In- 
stitution would  be  required  to  assure  that 
it  will  develop  the  program  for  which  the 
facility  Is  being  built  as  well  as  assure  that 
sufficient  non-Federal  operating  funds  will 
be  available  to  support  the  facility  and  pro- 
grams in  future  years. 

In  the  case  of  support  for  the  construction 
cf  a  new  facility  or  the  replacement  of  an 
existing  structure,  20  years'  use  would  be  re- 
quired. In  the  case  of  support  for  alterations 
and  remodeling,  10  years'  use  should  be  re- 
quired. 

Impact  of  proposal  and  appropriation 
Authorizations 


Tiscal  year— 


1975       1977 


1978 


Construction; 

Renovation  and  modernization 

(including  replacement)...  .    $21.0      $21.0       $21.0 
New  facilities  of  recional  need..       3.5        3.5  3.5 

Primary  care  facilities 10.5       10.5        IOlS 


The  allocation  of  funds  is  based  on  recent 
program  history.  I.e.,  60  percent  to  maintain 
existing  facilities,  10  percent  for  new  facili- 
ties, ard  30  percent  for  primary  care  facilities. 

The  funding  level  decs  not  include  costs  of 
Interest  subsidies  on  construction  loans 
guar.^.nteed  under  the  existing  loan  guarantee 
and  Interest  subsidy  program.  These  costs  are 
estimated  at  $2  million  (health  professions) 
and  $1  million  (nursing)   for  FY  1976. 

InstitutiOTial  Deficit  Sharing  (Financial 

Distress) 

Discussion 

The  need  for  Federal  support  to  Institu- 
tions faced  with  serious  financial  difficulties 
will  In  all  probability  continue.  Fiu-thermore, 
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the  proposed  reduced  capitation  level  would 
reinforce  the  need  for  a  deficit  sharing  au- 
thority. However,  by  continuing  such  an  au- 
thority It  should  be  made  clear  that  such 
support  Is  not  to  be  a  long-term  Federal 
responsibility.  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared  to 
share  the  institution's  deficit,  not  assume  it. 
This  support  would  be  limited  to  MOD 
schools  and  schools  of  podiatry,  public  health 
and  optometry. 

Proposal 

The  existing  financial  distress  authority 
would  be  continued  with  significant  amend- 
ments, with  statutory  visibility  In  respect 
to  tlie  fact  that  this  program  Involves  a  shar- 
ing of  the  institution's  deficit.  For  eath  year 
of  the  authority,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Institution's  annual  deficit  will  be  limited  to 
a  niaximum  of  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
deficit  contribution  for  the  preceding  year. 
In  other  words.  If  a  school  received  a  financial 
distress  grant  in  the  Immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year,  the  sum  granted  to  any  school  In 
a  following  year  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  sum  granted  to  that  school  for  that  Im- 
mediately preceding  year. 

If  an  Institution  received  no  such  support 
in  the  year  preceding  the  year  of  application, 
the  Federal  share  would  be  100  percent  for 
the  year  for  which  such  an  application  is 
made. 

Impact  of  the  proposal  and  appropriation 
authorizations 

FT    1976 $5.0 

FY  1977 _.       6.0 

FY  1978 __. 5.  0 

It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  10  to  12 
institutions  will  require  such  assistance  for 
the  1976-1978  period. 

D'SCHETIONART   TARGET  PROCR.\MS    (SPECIAL 
PROJECTS)  

Discussion 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for  carry- 
ing out  specific  Federal  Initiatives  Is  through 
targeted  special  project  grants  and  contracts 
as  opposed  to  attaching  various  conditions  to 
basic  capitation  Institutional  support.  In 
this  way,  support  can  be  directed  to  specific 
objectives  carrying  the  highest  Federal  priori- 
ties, and  efforts  can  be  more  effectively  traced 
and  evaluated. 

Discretionary  funds  should  only  be  used 
to  stimulate  action  to  achieve  national  goals 
not  likely  to  be  addressed  adequately  from 
other  sources.  Discretionary  funds  are  not  to 
become  basic  Institutional  support  but  are  to 
provide  a  short  range  stimulus  to  desired 
action  by  institutions.  Projects  supported 
under  these  discretionary  authorities  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  or 
demonstrating  new  activities  or  modifying  or 
augmenting  existing  ones  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  and  not  for  long-term  operational 
support. 

The  agreements  under  which  siich  activities 
are  supported  with  Federal  grants  or  con- 
tracts would  have  to  contain  a  plan  for  phas- 
ing out  this  type  of  support  and  for  either 
ending  the  activities  or  supporting  them 
from  non-Federal  sources.  In  most  cases, 
project  periods  should  be  no  longer  than 
three  years,  but  in  no  case  would  projects 
be  eligible  for  more  than  five  years  of  sup- 
port without  the  specific  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Unlike  capitation  support,  special 
project  support  should  encompass  support 
of  MODVOPP  schools,  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, allied  health,  and  public  health. 
Proposal 

Extend  and  amend  existing  special  project 
authority  to  authorize  grant  and  contract 
support  for  specified  purposes.  To  assure 
appropriate  special  project  support  for  all 
health  manpower,  nursing  and  allied  health 
schools,  a  general  consolidated  authority 
would  be  created.  Within  this  consolidated 
authority,  specific  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions would  be  established  for  each  category 


of  health  professions  schools.  In  addition  to 
separately  Identified  purposes  for  all  Institu- 
tions, there  w^ould  be  separate  purposes  for 
interdisciplinary  education,  national  man- 
power data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
uniform  national  standards  for  manpower 
qualifications.  Eligible  applicants  for  grants 
and  contracts  would  Include  all  health  pro- 
fessions schools,  while  contracts  alone  would 
be  available  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
health  or  educational  entities. 

Recipients  of  these  funds  would  be  required 
to  fulflll  the  purposes  of  the  support  in  most 
cases  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  such 
support,  and  in  all  cases  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  such  support. 

For  all  targeted  authorities,  the  proposal 
Vi^ould  require  a  plan  for  ending  tlie  program 
or  continuing  the  project  with  non-Federal 
funds  at  the  completion  of  Federal  support, 
and  a  time  Ihnlt  of  Federal  support,  generally 
three  years,  but  no  longer  than  five  years. 
Purposes 
National  health  manpower  priority  pro- 
grams (Separate  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion would  be  available  for  each  category  of 
schools,  MOD,  VOPP,  N,  PH  &  AH) . 

1.  Remote  Site  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion. Establish  and  operate  satellite  clinical 
training  centers  in  manpower  shortage  areas, 
which  coordinate  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  training  programs  of  each  of  the 
health  disciplines  In  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate health  training  Institutions,  to 
emphasize  the  provision  of  primary  care  to 
the  residents  of  such  areas,  and  to  provide 
continuing  education  programs  for  health 
professions  personnel  in  such  areas; 

2.  Family  practice  of  medicine.  Support  for 
development  and  expansion  of  family  prac- 
tice residency  programs,  for  family  prac- 
tice faculty  development  and  for  under- 
graduate training  programs  in  family 
medicine; 

3.  Preparation  of  Health  Manpower  for 
Primary  Care.  Support  for  development  and 
expansion  of  programs  preparing  health  per- 
sonnel for  primary  care  including  residency 
and  faculty  development  (including  stipends 
where  appropriate  and  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary) ; 

4.  Health  Care  extenders.  Develop  and 
operate  training  programs,  and  train,  for  new 
roles,  types,  or  levels  of  health  professions 
personnel,  including  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  extenders,  nurse  practi- 
tioners, and  other  health  professions  assist- 
ance (including  stipends  where  appropriate 
and  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) ; 

5.  Interdisciplinary  Education.  Develop 
programs  for  cooperative  interdisciplinary 
tralnhig  among  schools  of  health  professions, 
allied  health  and  public  health.  Including 
projects  for  training  In  the  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

Impact  of  .the  Proposal  and  Appropriation 
Authorizations 

fl.-NATIONAL  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PRIORITY  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year— 
1976    1977      1978 


1.  Remote  site  health  professions  educa- 

tion, all  schools  and  other  entities 

would  be  eligible $30.0  $35.0    $40.0 

2.  Family  practice  of  medicine,  support 

would  be  limited  to  medical  schools 

and  family  practice  departments 10.0    11.0      12.0 

3.  Preparation  ot   health   manpower  for 

primary    care,    support    would    be 

limited  to: 

Medicine lO.O    15.0     20.0 

Dentistry...,. 5.0      7.5      10.0 

Nursing 5.0      7.5      10.0 

4.  Hcillh  care  extenders: 

Physician  assistants 10.0    11.0     12.0 

Nurse  practitioners 10.0    11.0     12.0 

Expanded  function  dental  auxiliaries.    S.  0      6.0       7.0 

5.  Interdisciplinary  education,  all  schools 

would  be  eligible 5.0     5.0       5.0 

Subtotal 90.0  110.0    128.0 


In  addlUon  to  National  Health  Manpower 
Priority  Programs  for  which  all  institutions 
would  be  eligible,  the  authority  would  exist 
for  National  Health  Manpower  Development 
Awards.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Priority  Awards, 
eligibility  for  grants  and  contracts  would  be 
health  professions  schools,  while  contracts 
alone  would  be  available  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  health  or  educational-  entities. 
Purposes 

National  health  manpower  development 
awards  (Specific  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions for  each  category  of  schools,  MOD, 
VOPP,  N,  PH&  AH). 

1.  Admission  Criteria  Changes.  Establish 
and  operate  programs  designed  to  Identify, 
and  increase  admissions  to,  enrollment  and 
retention  In  schools  of  the  health  professions 
allied  health  and  public  health,  individuals 
whose  background  and  interest  make  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  they  will  engage  In 
the  practice  of  their  health  profession  In  rural 
or  other  areas  having  a  severe  shortage  of 
personnel  In  such  health  professions. 

2.  Student  Preceptorships.  Provide  trainee- 
ships  (Including  costs  of  training  and  fees, 
stipends,  and  allowances  for  the  students 
(Including  travel  and  substance  expenses  and 
dependency  allowances))  for  full-time  stu- 
dents to  secure  part  of  their  education  under 
a  primary  care  preceptor  in  medicine,  dentis- 
try, or  other  health  fields  designated  by  the 
Secretary  in  rural  or  other  areas  having  a 
severe  shortage  of  health  manpower; 

3.  Emergency  Medical  Services  Training. 
Establish  and  operate  programs  in  the  Inter- 
disciplinary training  of  health  professions 
personnel  for  the  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  training 
programs  affording  clinical  experience  In 
emergency  medical  services  systems  receiving 
assistance  under  Title  xn  of  this  Act; 

4.  Bilingual  Health  Manpower  Training. 
Plan,  develop,  and  operate  programs  to  ac- 
complish the  dual  purpose  of  increasing  the 
awareness  by  health  professions  personnel  of 
the  cultural  sensitivities  related  to  health  of 
Individuals  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  with  special  emphasis  on  training 
programs  which  include  clinical  training  and 
utilize  team  training,  and  on  continuing  edu- 
cation programs,  and  In  conjunction  with 
this  or  separately,  providing  training  for 
practitioners  with  limited  English-speaking 
ability; 

5.  Educational  Methodology  Development. 
Plan,  develop  or  establish  new  programs  or 
Innovative  modifications  of  existing  programs 
with  regard  to  research  In  educational  design 
and  methodology  and  Implementation  of 
such  Innovative  curriculum  development; 

6.  Health  Manpower  Training  In  Aging. 
Provide  Increased  emphasis  on.  and  training 
In.  the  aging  process  Including  the  social, 
behavioral,  and  biomedical  aspects  of  the 
aging  process,  and  training  In  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and  re- 
lated problems  of  the  aged; 

7.  New  Roles  and  Efficient  Utilization  of 
Health  Manpower.  Support  the  development 
of  projects  relating  to  training  for  changes 
In  the  duties,  functions,  nnd  responsibilities. 
Including  team  training,  of  various  cate- 
gories of  health  manpower  to  increase  the 
quality  of  services  and  to  decrease  the  costs 
of  such  services; 

8.  Advanced  Training  Programs.  The  estab- 
lishment of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
specialized  training  programs.  Including  the 
use  of  advanced  traineeshlps  when  necessary 
in  areas  (geographic,  as  well  as  specialty 
fields)  identified  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
In  short  supply  in  the  areas  of  such  special- 
ized health  manpower; 

9.  Training  for  Continued  Competence.  De- 
termine the  requirements,  and  devise,  dem- 
onstrate, and  evaluate  education  programs  to 
Insxire  the  continuing  competency  of  health 
manpower. 
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Impact  of  the  Proposal  axkd  Appropriation 
Authorisations 

e.    NATIONAL  HEALTH  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AWARDS 


Fiscal  year— 
1976    1977     1978 


).  Ai^.!ii-,,'ion  ciiteria  changes: 

Medicine  and  osteopathy $4. 0  V.  0  J4. 0 

Dentistry 2.0  2.0  2  0 

nppv 2.0  2.0  2  0 

Public  health,  allied  health 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Nursing. 2.0  2.0  2  0 

2.  Piec»ptotships: 

Medicine  and  osteopatliy 4. 0  4. 0  4. 0 

Dentistry 2.0  2.0  2.0 

OPPV... , 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Nursing. 2.0  2.0  2.0 

3.  Fiiiergency  medical  services  training: 

Medicine 3.0  3.0  3.0 

Allied  health. 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Nursing 1.0  1.0  1.0 

4.  Bilingual  training: 

Medicine 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Dentistry I.O  1.0  1.0 

OPPV 1.0  1.0  1.0 

Nursing    1.0  1.0  1.0 

5  Eriucitional  methodology  development: 

Medicine 4.0  4.0  4.0 

Dentistry 2.0  2.0  2.0 

OPPV 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Public  healtli,  allied  health 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Nursing 2.0  2.0  2.0 

6.  Tiaining  in  aging: 

Mpdicine 2.0  2.0  2.0 

OPPV 1.0  1.0  1.0 

Allied  health .  1.0  1.0  1.0 

Nursing 1.0  1.0  1.0 

7.  New  roles  and  eificiei)t  utilization: 

Medicine.... 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Dentistry...... 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Allif  J  health 5.0  b.O  5.0 

Nursing .  1.0  1.0  1.0 

t.  Specialized  tiaining  piogr  jms: 

Medicine. 4.0  4.0  4.0 

Dentistry 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Allied  health 2.U  2.0  2.0 

Nursing 2.0  2.0  2.0 

9.  Tiaining  for  continued  competence: 

Medicine 6.0  6.0  6.0 

Dentistry 2.0  2.0  2.0 

OPPV    2.0  2.0  2.0 

Allied  heaiUi 8.0  8.0  8.0 

Nursing 2.0  2.0  2.0 

Subtotal,  pt.  B  (National  health 

manpower  development 

awards) 90.0  90.0  90.0 

Subtotal,  pt.  A  (National  health 

manpower  priority  awards)...  90.0  110.0  128.0 

Total 180.0  20ao  218.0 


HEALTH   MANPOWER  LEGISLATIVE   PROPOSAL     PROPOSED 
AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 

|ln  millions] 


FisMlifMr— 

1976  1977   1978 


Student  assistance: 

Consolidated  Scholaiship  Program'...      40       80       120 

Student  loan  progiams' 9       12         15 

Support  (or  the  disadvantaged  5 20       30        40 

Institutional  support: 

Capitation  assistance'... IfiO      175       190 

Construction  assistarKe 3b       3b         35 

Institutional  deficit  sharing 5         5  5 

Discretionary  taipet  pfOgi.)ms 180     ?00       ?18 

Manpower  pliiniiing  and  regulatory  activi- 
ties: 
National  Health  Miniiower  Advisory 

Council  

National  Manpower  Analysis  Capacity.      10       10         10 
National  GME  Residency  Commission.       2         2  2 
Unilorin  national  <;tandaids  tor  man- 
power qualilications  1         1  1 

Immifiralion  and  educational  e>cliange 
program  modilicaliuns 5       10         15 

Total 467     560      651 


'  Fi-:cal  year  1976  estimate  based  on  6,000  scholarship 
iciipients  comprised  of  all  eligible  health  professionals,  includ- 
ing nurses. 

Does  not  include  sales  insufficiency  and  interest  losses 
estimated  at  $4,000,000  per  year,  nor  funds  to  phase  out  of 
health  professions  and  nursing  loan  and  scholarship  programs 
irtiinaled  at  $7.50O,(H10  lor  tiscal  year  197G. 

Includes  unconditional  scholarship  assistance  lo  the  di:- 
..dvantaged  as  well  as  grants  and  contracts. 

'  Assumes  that  bonus  payments  would  amount  to  25  percent 
ot  the  total  amount  authorized.  Basic  capitation  would  then  be 
appfoiimately  equal  to  20  percent  oi  educational  costs  as 
deteimined  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  Study, 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
introducing  with  Senator  Scbwexker  on 
belialf  of  tlie  administration  the  Com- 
preliensive  Health  Professions  Education 
Act  of  1975,  which  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  and  Williams.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  joining  in  tlie  intro- 
duction with  Senators  Kennedy, 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Williams  of  four  other 
separate  bills:  First,  the  Kennedy /Javits 
liealth  i-.anpower  bill  of  the  93d  Congress 
as  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  having  de- 
leted nongermane  provisions;  second,  the 
House-passed  bill;  third,  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress  by  former 
Congressman  Roy,  which  utilizes  student 
assistance  as  the  sole  funding  mech- 
anism; and  fourth,  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  its  task 
force. 

All  of  the  bills  have  one  common 
theme— they  recognize  that  the  health 
professions  schools  are  a  national  re- 
source which  must  be  supported  through 
the  Federal  tax  dollar  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  such  support  is  to  be  pro- 
vided that  the  Nation  has  the  right  to 
expect  that  these  schools  will  make  vital 
contributions  to  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  shortages  and  geographic  and 
specialty  maldistributions  of  phj'sicians, 
dentists,  and  other  health  professionals. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Schweiker,  Wil- 
liams, and  I  have  agree<lJ;o  introduce  all 
these  bills  so  that  the  Congress  can  draw 
from  all  of  them  to  develop  the  most 
efifective  response  in  the  public  interest 
to  the  problems. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress— the  substitute  to  the  committee 
reported  bill  by  Senator  Beall — is  not 
being  introduced  at  this  time  since  Sen- 
ator Beall  will  soon  introduce  that  bill. 

I  believe  a  reasonable  compromise  on 
the  issues  can  be  effectuated: 

I  would  recommend  tliat  we  consider  a 
division  of  capitation  support;  a  per- 
centage available  to  the  schools — to  pro- 
vide appropriate,  stable  financial  sup- 
port— with  the  schools  required  to  meet 
only  limited  conditions,  for  example,  in- 
creased enrollment  and  the  establishment 
of  the  necessary  primary  medical  care 
responses. 

The  balance,  a  form  of  bonus  capita- 
tion, available  when  a  school  could  as- 
sm-e  the  Secretary  that  it — based  upon 
the  Senate-passed  substitute  provision — 
would  have  a  25-percent  minimum  stu- 
dent commitment  for  service,  upon  com- 
pletion of  education  and  training,  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  An  addi- 
tional form  of  bonus  capitation  support 
would  be  provided  to  each  school — on  a 
pro  rata  basis — for  increased  percent- 
ages of  enrolled  students  who  agree  to 
such  service. 

I  would  recommend  we  consider  adop- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  which  seeks  to  limit  effectively 
the  number  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates through  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Act  restrictions,  and  that  the 
waiver  provisions  in  that  restrictive  au- 
thority approach  be  reconsidered. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
adopt  the  House  provision  with  respect 
to  specialty  trauiing  limitations,  but  It 


is  essential  that  the  authority  be  vested 
in  the  Secretary,  rather  than  the  private 
sector  as  the  House  bill  provides.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  up  to  that  same  private 
sector,  acting  in  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination wich  the  Secretary,  to  develop 
the  necessary  accreditation  expertise  and 
requirements  regarding  specialty  train- 
ing. 

My  concerns  about  the  administration 
bUl  are  similar  to  those  I  expressed  in 
the  93d  Congress.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  f ollov/s : 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  by  request,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  a  bill  entitled 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1974.  I  do  this  today  so  that  the  admiuistra- 
tion  bill  may  have  parallel  consideration  with 
the  bills  on  the  same  subject  I  join  in  intro- 
ducing today. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  bill  sets 
in  motion  a  departure  from  existing  law's 
capitation  grant  program  The  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971  for  the  first  time  used  a  "capi- 
tation" approach  of  providing  assistance  to 
health  profession  schools  whereby  schools 
were  to  receive  institutional  support  based  on 
student  enrollment — as  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral undertaking  to  provide  a  stable  source  of 
financial  support  for  medical,  dental,  nurs- 
ing, and  other  health  profession  schools.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
because  this  bill — proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration— fails  to  confront  realistically — as 
does  our  Health  Profession  Education  As- 
.sistance  Act  of  1974  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1974,  bills  I  joined  Ui  developing  and 
introduced  today  with  Senator  Kennedy — the 
overriding  medical  manpower  problems  of 
shortages  and  geographic  and  specialty 
maldistribution,  problems  which  adversely 
impact  upon  the  well-being  and  health  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  believe  the  administration  bUl  translates 
Into  legislation  the  health  manpower  themes 
of  the  Office  of  Manajement  and  Budget  but 
fails  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  where  there  are 
$352,300,000  in  HEW  approved  and  unfunded 
construction  grant  applications  for  schools 
of  the  health  professions,  that  we  should 
propose  the  repeal  of  construction  grant  au- 
thority. Rather  than  encourage  through  Fed- 
eral grants,  Interest  subsidies  and  giiai'anteed 
loans  the  construction  of  desperately  needed 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other  health 
profession  schools  the  bill  fails  to  continue 
the  grant  or  interest  subsidy  authority.  It 
merely  authorizes  a  severely  limited  and  re- 
directed loan  guarantee  program  and  one 
which  is  not  applicable  to  schools  of  phar- 
macy and  public  health. 

Such  action  may  be  consistent  with  an 
Otlice  of  Management  and  Budget  budgetary 
philosophy  of  zero  budget  requests  over  re- 
cent years,  it  is  not  consistent  with  congres- 
sional priorities.  Only  last  fiscal  year  the 
Senate-passed  appropriations  bill  provided 
$120  million  for  construction  grant  assist- 
ance. 

I  ajn  not  convinced  we  should  sharply 
reduce  capitation  amounts  for  medical, 
osteopathic,  and  dental  schools — to  $1,500 
per  student  from  the  cxirrentl:'  aiithorized 
ba.sic  capitation  amount  of  $2,850.  If  one  re- 
flects that  the  $4,000  capitation  award  for 
graduates;  over  3  years  phase  down  to  prac- 
tically zero  for  schools  of  optometry, 
podiatry — $400,  $300,  and  $200  per  student 
for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977  re- 
spectively, from  the  currently  authorized 
ba-sic  caplta-tion  amount  of  $800 — and  for 
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i;pt.crhiarv  medicine— $900.  $600.  and  $300  per  ments  to  the  etTect  that  America's  physician  In  the  supply  of  U.S.  trained  physicians.  Our 

Itudent  for  fiscal  years  1975    1976,  and  1977  shortage  will  soon  be  eliminated.  position  Is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  a 

resoectlvely   from   the  currently  authorized         I  understand  that  this  statement  is  based  continued  reliance  upon  FMG's.  If  the   In- 

baslc  capitation  amount  of  $1,750;  and  wipe  upon  the  assumption  that  our  country  wUl  crease  In  M.D.  manpower  contributed  by  for- 

out    all    capitation    support    at    schools    of  continue    to    rely    upon    the    utilization    of  elgn  medical  graduates  were  to  fall  to  zero 

nursing  and  pharmacv.  This  Is  particularly  FMG's   (Foreign  Medical  Graduates)    rather  by  1975  and  stay  there,  the  total  supply  of 

triEic  when  pursuant' to  section  205  of  the  than  educating  and   training  the  requisite  M.D.'s  In  the  United  States  would  be  about 

Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1971.  numbers  of  qualified  Americans  to  achieve  460,000  In  1385.  This  compares  to  about  323.- 

Public  Law  92-157,  Congress  has  before  it  the  the  goal  of  eliminating  the  physician  short-  000  for  1970  and  represents  a  change  In  the 

recently  completed  costs  of  education  In  the  age  without  the  "brain-drain"  on  countries  physician  popxUation  ratio  from  158/100,000 

health  professions  study  by  the  Institute  of  which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  It.  I  be-  to  192/100,000. 

Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  lieve  it  would  be  contrary  to  cur  nation's  We  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  realistic  to  as- 
which  endorses  a  policy  that  health  profes-  eihics  to  follow  such  a  procedure.  I  can  find  sume  that  the  influx  of  FMG's  can  be  en- 
sional  schools  be  regarded  as  a  national  re-  no  reasonable  intellectual  or  philosophical  tirely  eliminated  unless  the  Congress  were  to 
source  requiring  Federal  support  and  recom-  rationale  for  this  nation  to  support  the  do  away  with  the  exchange  program  and  to 
m?nds  that  the  Federal  Government  use  net  "brain-drain" — take  desperately  needed  med-  deny  access  to  an  immigrant  because  he  hap- 
educatlon  expenditures  as  a  basis  for  estab-  leal  manpower  from  underdeveloped,  Impov-  pens  to  be  a  physician.  In  developing  pbys- 
lishlng  rates  of  capitation  payments  to  health  erlshed  or  nations  less  fortunate  than  ours  iclau  supply  projections  we  used  rather  con- 
professional  schools.  to  meet  our  own  needs  for  physicians.  servative  assumption  regarding  the  flow  of 
If  one  chooses  to  tise  the  capitation  Therefore,  any  evidentiary  presentation  of  FMG's  because  we  did  not  want  to  depend 
amount  of  33 '/i  percent  of  the  average  net  data  should  be  explicit  as  to  the  extent  the  upon  future  increases  and  because  we  feel 
education  expenditures  pursuant  to  such  physician  shortage  Is  eliminated  or  reduced  that  It  is  entirely  possible  that  State  gov- 
study  for  purposes  of  comparison  It  would  by  the  continued  practice  of  utilizing  FMG's  ernments  and  accrediting  bodies  may 
provide  capitation  support  for  each  student  to  provide  America's  health  care,  particularly  strengthen  education  and  licensure  require- 
eurolled.  as  follows:  where  it  extends  beyond  the  scope  of  educa-  ments.  Our  projections  for  1985  indicate  that 

-  oiui  tlonal  training  to  enable  them  imder  appro-  the  total  supply  of  physicians  will  range  be- 

Medlclne i'inn  P^ate  conditions  to  become  qualified  phys-  tween  495.000  and  520,000.  These  estimates 

Osteopathy o'lcn  iclan.s.  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  net 

Dentist^- T'nT?        With  best  wishes.  annual  Increase  to  total  supply  attributed 

Optometry   i.«<3                 Sincerely,  to  FMG's  wlU  range  between  3.500  and  6.600 

Pharmacy i   aS!                                                     J.xcob  K.  J.*vits.  per  year.  This  range  represents  between  60 

Podiatry   _          _. ,'o^                                        percent  and  80  percent  of  the  number  that 

Vetemary^eaicme-.-------^^^^^^           i,«Joo  ^^^^    Caspar  Weinberger,  were  probably  added  during  1972. 

Kursmg   (per  siuaeni  equivalent j .  Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Edvcaiion,  In  evaluating  the  ability  to  meet  future  re- 

Baccaiam-eaie ow            ^^^^  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  qulrements.  it  Is  also  important  to  take  Into 

Associate dear  Cap:   On  January  17th  I  wrote  you  consideration  changes  that  are  likely  to  oc- 

Ewpioma   requesting  statistical  data  and  analyses  upon  ctir    In    provider   productivity    because    In- 

Experlence  suggests  that  the  capitation  which  it  has  been  alleged  that  America's  creases  in  productivity  can  reduce  aggregate 
grant  program  has  Improved  the  financial  physician  shortage  wlU  soon  be  eliminated,  requirements.  Our  conclusion  regarding  sup- 
vlabUity  of  many  health  profession  educa-  My  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  made  ply  adequacy  Is  based  upon  the  a.ssumption 
tlonal  institutions,  for  example,  financial  dls-  clear  that  the  data  should  be  explicit  as  to  that  increases  In  provider  productivity  will 
tress  grants,  received  by  one-half  of  the  Na-  the  extent  the  physician  shortage  is  relieved  range  between  0  and  2  per  cent.  Many  people 
tlon's  more  than  100  medical  schools — which  by  utilizing  Foreign  Medical  Graduates.  feel  this  is  a  conservative  assumption.  Ex- 
necessitated  Senate  passage  of  my  Emergency  As  you  know.  I  find  it  almost  degrading  perience  with  physician  extenders  indicates 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools  Assistance  Act  for  our  nation  to  take  desperately  needed  that  provider  productivity  can  be  increased 
of  1969,  (S.  3150) — has  been  reduced  to  only  medical  manpower  from  developing  nations  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  Our  requirements 
six  medical  schools  receiving  such  support,  with  desperate  health  and  economic  problenis  estimates  are  not  predicated  on  such  large 
That  Is  a  substantial  drop.  to  meet  our  nation's  physician  shortage,  uicreases.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  invest- 
Such  action  may  be  consistent  with  an  Of-  Moreover,  I  believe  that  so  long  as  foreign  meuts  in  new  types  of  manpower  arc  par- 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget  budgetary  medical  graduates  are  used  to  alleviate  our  ticularly  efficient  when  one  con.siders  the 
philosophy.  It  is  not  consistent  with  congres-  medical  manpower  shortage,  our  nation  will  very  high  co.st  of  medical  education, 
slonal  priorities.  Only  last  fiscal  year  the  continue  to  bo  dependent  on  this  source  and  cSbvlously  there  are  many  different  schools 
Senate  passed  appropriations  bill  provided  that  this  is  improper  and  deplorable.  of  thought  on  the  FMG  Issue.  I  personally 
$225,777,000  for  capitation  grant  authority  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei-  do  not  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  fare  vrtll  sooa  be  considering  legislation  for  Federal  government  should  deny  access  to  an 
optometry,  pharmacy ,  podiatry,  veterinary  the  extension  of  medical  and  other  health  individual  because  he  happens  to  be  a  phy- 
medicine.  and  nursing.  profession  student  and  Institutional  educa-  sician.  Much  of  our  progress  In  the  past  was 
I  am  convinced  that  where  there  Is  an  tlonal  support  legislation  and  It  Is  xu-gent  made  possible  because  this  country  was  able 
actual  shortage  of,  for  example.  30,000  phy-  that  we  have  this  information  which  was  re-  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
slclaus,  based  on  the  empirical  data,  exclusive  quested  more  than  two  months  ago.  skilled  Indivrlduals.  The  medical  sector  in 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  with  best  wishes.  particular  has  benefited  from  many  fine  prac- 
Welfare's  unconscionable  reliance  upon  non-  Sincerely,  tiUoners  and  researchers  that  immigrated 
citizen  foreign  medical  graduates— FMG's—                                                   Jjicob  K.  Jivvrrs.  during  the  last  two  decades.  I  might  point 

to    provide     medical     manpower.     Congress                                          ^^^  t^at  many  of  our  Nobel  prize  winners  in 

should  make  every  appropriate  effort  to  In-                  the  Secretary  of  Heai.th.  medicine  are  foreign  medical  graduates, 

crease  our  Nation's  medical  schools  capacity                             Edttcation.  and  Welfarb.  m  yoiu-  letter  you  stated  that  the  United 

to  Increase  enrollment  and  train  quaUfied                         Wa!shington.D.C..Ajtnil5.1974.  states  is  perpetuating  a  "brain-drain"  from 

Americans  to  become  physicians.  My  views  Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  Is  unfortu- 

with  respect  to  the  FMG  j^sue  are  set  forth  xJS.  Senate,  nately  true  that  some  FMG's  would  be  pro- 

in  my  January  17  and  April  10,  19-74  letters  to  Washington,  D.C.  vidlng  health  care  services  to  needy  persons 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  ask  unanmous  con-         dear  Senator  Javits:   This   is  in  further  in  their  own  countries  were  they  not  allov.-ed 

sent  tliat  they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  response   to  your  letter  of  January   17  re-  m  the  U.S.  We  are  trying  to  help  under- 

tue  Record  along  with  his  response.  questing    Information   regarding   the   proj-  developed  countries  deal  with  this  problem 

There  being  no  obJfc"on.  "le  material  was  g^ted  supply  of  physicians  and.  In  partlcu-  by  giving  them,  under  our  Cultural  Exchange 

ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  fol-  j^j,  the  future  Infiux  of  graduates  for  for-  Program    the  option  of  specifjing  that  cer- 

°^'^'                                  TA«i7Anv  17    1074  clgu  medical  .schools.  tain  specialties  represent  a  shortage  category 

w^n    r-  .=o  =  w^iNOT-prrn                                             ^  ^°^  know,  the  current  output  capacity  of  manpower.  This  being  the  case,  a  medical 

^  lr,\^?.n.rZ^t^^^*r!l'u.ni,t.    v^.,.nnt !,.■«  (enrollment)  of  health  professional  schools  exchange  student  who  entered  the  U.S.  after 

rZ\.XJ.^nL%^fn^nr                 •  ^^s  Increased  Significantly  over  the  past  dec-  june,    1972.   mu-st   generally    return    to    his 

labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  schools  increased  by  65  percent) .  The  rate  of  before  he  can  usually  apply  for  permanent 

ranking  minority  member,  considers  the  de-  *J»°*«  entering  the  field  is  much  greater  than  immigration  status. 

velopment    and    extension    of    medical    and  ***«  '"**■«  °^  *^°^®  leaving  due  to  death  or  Also,  many  FMG  s  would  leave  their  home 

other  health  profession  student  and  Instltu-  retirement  and,  as  a  result,  we  can  expect  by  country  even  if  we  barred  them  from  prac- 

tional  educational  support  legislation,  I  be-  1985,  50  percent  more  M.D.'s.  40  percent  more  ticing  here.  There  are  many  strong  "pvisli 

lieve  It  would  be  most  helpful  If  the  Com-  dentists,    and    60    percent    more    registered  factors"   that   encourage   an   Individual    to 

mittee  could  have  the  statistical  data  and  nurses  than  in  1970.  leave   an  underdeveloped  country.  For  ex- 

analsrses  upon  which  representatives  of  the         The  statements  we  have  made  about  sup-  ample,  many  underdeveloped  nations  are  un- 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-  ply  adeqiiaoy  are  predicated  upon  the  as-  able  to  provide  the  financing  or  technical 

fare  have  relied  for  their  published  state-  sumption  that  there  will  be  a  large  Increase  backup  necessary  for  the  full  utilization  or 
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support  cf  a  medical  practice.  As  a  result 
physicians  in  major  cities  such  as  Bangkok 
and  Manila  are  under-employed.  These  and 
numerous  other  factors  specifically  related 
to  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  un- 
derdevelopment exert  a  strong  influence  over 
»n  individual's  decision  to  emigrate.  From 
the  FMG's  perspective,  the  industrialized 
wcrld.  particularly  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  etc.,  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  education  and  em- 
ployment. If  the  U.S.  were  to  shut  its  doors 
to  FMG's,  the  push  factors  would  not  change 
and  the  PMG  would  go  elsewhere. 

The  continued  flow  of  FMG's  Into  the 
Untied  States  has  concerned  authorities  in 
the  medical  profession  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  services  provided  by  certain 
FMG's  may  be  inferior  relative  to  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  American  trained  physicians. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
potential  problem  because  the  Department 
has  an  intrinsic  responsibility  to  assure 
quality  medical  care  to  the  citizens  to  whom 
the  Department  has  provided  access.  FMG's 
should  be  required  to  meet  the  rigorous 
standards  required  of  Americans. 

We  are  actively  considering  the  policy  im- 
plications which  surround  the  FMG  Issue. 
For  example,  various  private  organizations 
have  recently  recommended  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  new  qualifying 
examination  to  be  required  of  both  FMG's 
and  USMG's  for  entry  into  graduate  medical 
education.  We  are  seriously  evaluating  this 
proposal  and  will  support  It  If  worthwhile. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Issues  you  have 
raised  in  your  letter  are  of  serious  concern 
to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Cap,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  can  overcome  geographic 
maldistribution  of  health  professionals  by 
relying  solely  upon  a  strengthened  scholar- 
ship program  for  the  National  Service 
Corps — although  I  commend  this  effort  In 
the  bill  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have 
adopted  this  concept,  fathered  by  Senator 
Magnuson,  as  one  facet  of  our  all-cut  attack 
on  the  problem  in  our  bill — and  would  agree 
with  discontinuing  reliance  upon  loan  for- 
giveness as  an  irrational  approach  to  the 
problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  May  24,  1974,  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CnAPTER  7. — CoNCLtrsioNS,  Recommenda- 
tions, HEW  Comments  and  Otm  ESvalua- 
TioN,  and  Matters  fob  Consideration  by 
THE  Congress 

Although  the  Congress  apparently  initiated 
HFSAP  as  part  of  an  overall  program  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  the  Nation's  health  pro- 
fessions schools,  it  has  had  no  significant 
impact  on  this  goal. 

Secondary  goals  apparently  Intended  by 
the  Congress  for  HPSAP  were: 

To  improve  the  quality  of  health  profes- 
sions students  by  increasing  the  number  of 
applicants. 

To  induce  health  professionals  to  practice 
in  geographic  areas  having  shortages  of  their 
f.kills,  and 

To  increase  the  proportion  of  health  pro- 
fCMBions  graduates  who  come  from  low-In- 
come families. 

HPSAP  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  quality  of  health  pro- 
fessions students  or  on  their  choices  of  lo- 
cations for  practice.  Although  the  program 
ha.s  undoubtedly  increased  the  abUlty  of 
students  from  low-income  families  to  pur- 
sue health  professions  careers,  its  impact  In 
this  area  could  be  greatly  improved. 
The  program  was  to  have  be«n  directed  to 


students  in  "need"  or  "exceptional  financial 
need."  Ambiguities  and  imprecision  in  need 
determinations  by  the  schools  have  resulted 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  aid  going  to  stu- 
dents from  middle  income  or  upper  income 
families  who  may  have  been  able  to  com- 
plete medical  or  dental  school  without  it. 
Also,  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
various  sources  of  aid  to  health  professions 
students — including  Federal  sources — has  re- 
sulted in  disproportionate  or  duplicate 
awards   of  aid   to  some  students. 

The  lack  of  definitive  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing "need"  from  "exceptional  financial 
need"  has  caused  inconsistent  and  sometimes 
inequitable  scholarship  awards. 

Statements  by  school  officials  and  students 
suggest  that  HPSAP  goals  could  be  served 
just  as  well  if  the  scholarship  portion  was 
eliminated  and  its  funds  added  to  the  loan 
portion.  Also,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  basic  equity  and  need  for  sub- 
sidizing— through  scholarships  and  interest 
rates  lower  than  those  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— medical  and  dental  students  be- 
cause they  have  a  very  high  earning  poten- 
tial upon  graduation. 

HEW  needs  to  improve  Its  monitoring  of 
the  schools'  administration  of  HPSAP  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  program  instructions. 
recommenoations  to  the  secretary  of  hew 
We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources Administration  to: 

Establish  uniform  criteria  to  be  used  by 
participating  schools  in  determining  student 
need.  Such  criteria  should  outline  the  types 
of  costs  which  may  be  considered  necessary 
and  the  resources  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Develop  regulations  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining how  scholarship  funds  are  to  be 
awarded  to  students. 

Develop,  to  the  extent  feasible,  methods  for 
insuring  the  consideration  and  coordination 
of  all  available  sources  of  aid,  especially  Fed- 
eral sources,  in  meeting  students'  needs. 

Establish  procedures  to  insure  that  partic- 
ipating schools  make  students  fully  aware  of 
loan  repayment  and  cancellation  provisions 
before  they  graduate. 

Encourage  participating  schools  to  estab- 
lish good  Internal  controls,  improve  operating 
records,  and  develop  aggressive  and  thorough 
collection  procedures. 

Closely  monitor  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram at  participating  schools  to  Insure  full 
compliance  with  program  regulations,  In- 
structions, and  gxiidelines. 

hew  comments  and  cub  evaluation 
HEW  concurred  (see  app.  1)  with  our  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  HPSAP's  ad- 
ministration and  effectiveness  and  agreed 
that  HPSAP  has  not  had  a  significant  impact 
on  influencing  medical  and  dental  graduates 
to  practice  in  shortage  areas.  HEW  generally 
disagreed  with  our  views  on  the  impact 
HPSAP  has  had  on  increasing  the  output  of 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  medical  and  dental  students. 
In  commenting  on  our  recommendations, 
HEW  stated  that: 

Guidelines  would  be  reviewed  and  revised 
to  require  all  institutions  to  use  definitive 
and  uniform  criteria  for  determining  finan- 
cial need  and  would  indicate  specifically 
what  items  can  and  cannot  be  considered 
for  determining  individual  need. 

Regulations  and  operating  criteria  would 
be  amended  to  specify  how  scholarship  funds 
are  to  be  awarded  and  the  criteria  would 
establish  the  minimum  level  of  need  that 
will  determine  eligibility  of  students  to  re- 
ceive loans  and  scholarships. 

Operating  procedures  and  guidelines 
would  be  amended  to  require  each  student 
recipient  to  make  a  declaration  of  need 
quarterly  and  to  specify  all  financial 
resources. 


Schools  would  be  required  to  audit  each 
student's  need  quarterly  to  document  any 
change  in  the  need  certification  and  to  ter- 
minate aid  when  need  does  not  warrant 
continuation. 

An  attempt  would  be  made  to  make  stu- 
dent aid  officers  in  the  schools  aware  of  all 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  students. 

Each  school  would  be  required  to  conduct 
an  exit  interview  with  each  student  partici- 
pating in  HPSAP  and  document  that  the 
student  is  aware  of  the  loan  repayment  and 
cancellation  provisions. 

Regulations  and  guidelines  would  be 
amended  and  revised  to  mandate  that 
schools  establish  and  follow  eflective  oper- 
ating procedures,  including  fiscal  and  man- 
agement controls,  aggressive  and  thorough 
cc'llection  procedurco,  and  the  maintenance 
of  appropriate  records. 

HEW  stated  that  our  report  clearly  docu- 
ments that  some  schools  have  abused  the 
freedom  of  action  provided  in  regulations 
and  guidelines.  HEW  also  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  improving  the  regulations  and 
guidelines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  more  ag- 
gressively monitor  the  programs  in  the 
schools.  HEW  stated  that  it  has  depended  too 
heavily  on  the  schools  to  use  good  man- 
agement procedvures  in  administering  HPSAP 
and  that  the  number  of  personnel  avaUable 
to  monitor  HPSAP  has  been  inadequate. 

HEW  also  stated  that  ( i )  additional  mon- 
itoring of  the  schools  will  be  shared  between 
headquarters  and  regional  offices.  (2)  the 
collection  procedures  in  all  health  profes- 
sions schools  will  continue  to  be  studied,  (3) 
new  guidelines  will  be  Issued  to  schools  re- 
quiring them  to  safeguard  all  program  as- 
sets and  to  execute  all  notes  properly,  and 
(4)  all  schools  will  be  required  to  keep  prom- 
issory notes  and  other  critical  documents 
in  fire  safes  and  locked  files. 

These  actions,  if  properly  implemented, 
will  correct  many  of  the  problems  identified 
during  our  review. 

HEW  stated  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  medical  and  dental  students  have  in- 
creased since  enactment  of  the  HPSAP  legis- 
lation and  congressional  objectives  appear  to 
have  been  met.  HEW  also  stated  that  it  was 
convinced  that  HPSAP  had  helped  to  attain 
these  objectives  but  that  it  was  Impossible 
to  measure  the  extent  it  has  done  so  because 
It  is  part  of  a  multifaceted  program  to  in- 
crease and  improve  the  health  professions 
manpower  pool. 

We  recognize  that  conclusive  evidence 
supporting  the  impact  of  HPSAP  on  increas- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  students 
accepted  by  medical  and  dental  schools  since 
HPSAP  began  is  not  available.  However, 
based  primarily  on  discussions  with  school 
officials  and  the  answers  to  the  question- 
naires that  were  sent  to  medical  and  dental 
students,  it  does  not  appear  that  HPSAP  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  these  increases. 
As  stated  In  chapter  4,  officials  at  the  schools 
we  reviewed  attributed  the  increases  in  the 
number  of  applicants  and  the  quality  of 
these  applicants  to  factors  other  than 
HPSAP.  They  pointed  out  that  medicine 
and  dentistry  were  enjoying  great  popularity 
because  they  are  humanitarian  professions 
and  provide  opportunity  for  high  earnings 
and  security. 

Officials  at  most  of  the  schools  reviewed 
also  believed  that  the  demand  for  admis-sions 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  such 
an  extent  that  HPSAP  had  no  Impact  on  the 
number  of  graduates  the  schools  could  pro- 
duce. Faculty,  classrooms,  and  space  limited 
enrollment  at  each  school.  Increases  in  en- 
rollment that  did  occur  did  not  result  from 
the  increased  applicants  but  from  new  con- 
struction or  expansion  of  facilities — a  part 
of  the  multifaceted  program  other  than 
HPSAP.  Most  of  the  schools  stated  that  full 
enrollment  could  easily  be  attained  without 
HPSAP. 
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The  schools  also  indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  medical  and  dental  students  that  cur- 
rently withdraw  for  financial  reasons  was 
virtually  as  low  as  bsfore  HPSAP.  In  addi- 
tion, the  vast  majority  of  students  that  re- 
ceived HPSAP  loans  or  scholarships  In  school 
year  1972-73  did  not  find  out  about  HPSAP 
luitil  after  they  had  enrolled. 

Therefore,  it  Is  our  view  that  HPSAP  has 
not  had  a  significant  impact  on  Increasing 
the  number  and  the  quality  of  medical  and 
dental  graduates  in  the  United  States. 

MATTERS  FOR   CONSIDERATION   BY  THE  CONGRESS 

The  appropriation  authority  (Public  Law 
92-157)  for  loans  and  scholarships  to  health 
professions  students  expires  June  3D,  1974. 
Recognizing  the  minimal  impact  of  HPSAP 
on  the  origiaal  congressional  goals  and  the 
availability  of  other  Federal  and  national  aid 
programs  for  health  professions  students,  the 
Congress  should  consider  whether  the  goals 
can  better  be  accomplished  through  other 
existing  programs.  These  include  Federal  as- 
sistance in  constructing  teaching  facilities, 
federally  insured  loans,  and  the  Shortage 
Area  Scholarship  Program. 

If  the  program  is  continued,  the  Congress 
should  consider: 

Whether  its  goals  could  be  served  as  well 
if  the  scholarship  funds  were  added  to  loan 
funds  and  the  scholarships  eliminated.  This 
may  be  warranted  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  equitable  distributions  of 
scholarship  funds  and  the  excellent  potential 
of  all  medical  and  dental  students  to  repay 
loans  upon  graduation. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  to  provide 
loans  at  interest  rates  lower  than  tho.se  avail- 
able to  the  Government  in  view  of  the  very 
high  earning  potential  of  medical  and  dental 
srhool  graduates. 

Whether  the  goal  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  health  professions  students  from  low- 
income  families  could  be  better  served  if 
HPS'^P  were  directed  to  a  specifically  defined 
income  group. 

The  need  for  providing  overall  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  Federal  programs  pro- 
viding aid  to  health  professions  students. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  health 
care  services — their  tax  dollar  supports  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  medical  schools  op- 
erations— and  it  is  clear,  based  upon  the 
evidence,  that  only  one  avenue  is  available 
to  achieve  this  objective — service  by  all 
graduates  in  designated  shortage  areas  upon 
the  completion  of  their  education.  As  I  said, 
their  education  was  in  great  measure  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  tax- 
payer is  entitled — If  only  for  a  brief  2-year 
period — to  be  assured  that  the  health  pro- 
fessionals will  be  there,  wherever  it  Is,  to 
provide  health  care. 

I  am  not  convinced,  having  carefully  re- 
viewed the  testimony  of  all  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health — In  regard  to  the  administration  bill 
I  introduce  on  request  today  and  other  re- 
lated measures — that  the  decision  to  with- 
draw capitation  support  for  nursing  schools 
is  because  we  have  overcome  the  serious 
shortage  and  maldistribution  of  nurses.  My 
data  indicates  there  is  a  shortage  of  500,000 
full-time  practicing  registered  nurses. 

Once  again,  such  action  was  consistent 
with  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
budgetary  philosophy  of  zero  budget  re- 
quests over  recent  years.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  congressional  priorities.  Only  last  year 
the  Senate-passed  appropriation  bill  pro- 
vided $38.5  million  for  capitation  support  for 
schools  of  nursing. 

Moreover,  this  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  philosophy  was  reflected  as  far  back 
as  1971.  At  that  time — when  I  Introduced  the 
Nursing  Education  Act  of  1971—1  expressed 
to  the  administration  my  grave  concern  about 


the  lack  of  separate  nurse  training  funding 
authorities  and  the  need  for  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  support  to  nursing  schools  and  nurs- 
ing students.  Even  then  the  administration — 
for  the  same  fiscal  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  philosophy — refused  to  support  the 
nurse  training  philosophy  expressed  in  my 
bill  and  cosponsored  by  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  Fortunately  the  philos- 
ophy expressed  in  my  bill  was  in  great  meas- 
ure adopted  and  became  Public  Law  92-158. 

Having  set  forth  my  deep  concerns  about 
the  administration  bill  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate that  I  also  point  out  some  of  its  good 
features.  However,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
such  standing  alone — without  the  provisions 
in  the  bills  developed  and  introduced  today 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  me — adequately  re- 
spond to  oxxr  Nations  health  care  needs. 

I  support  the  bill's  national  priority  incen- 
tive awards  provisions  which  would  seek  to 
Increase  the  number  of  health  professionals 
who  enter  critical  health  shortage  specialities 
by  providing:  First,  an  award  to  each  school 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy  an  amount  equal 
to  $2,000  for  each  of  its  graduates  who  enters 
a  residency  In  the  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine; a'lrl  se?ond.  grants  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
for  an  initial  period — not  to  exceed  3  years — 
programs  of  graduate  or  specialized  educa- 
tion or  training  in  family  medicine,  pediat- 
rics. Internal  medicine,  and  other  health  care 
shortage  fields. 

Unfortunately  the  administration  hearing 
testimony — previously  cited — with  respect  to 
these  efforts  raises  serious  concerns  about 
budget  r:ciucst3  to  rccompllsh  the  worth- 
while objectives  of  this  provision. 

The  administration's  continuation  and  con- 
solidation for  the  special  project  grants  for 
health  professions  and  the  health  profes- 
sions health  manpower  education  initiative 
awards  authority  Is  commendable. 

I  commend  the  concept  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  which  provides  special  assistance  to 
the  disadvantaged,  for  training  In  the  health 
care  field,  by  authorizing  the  payment  to 
eligible  individuals  of  stipends,  with  allow- 
ances for  travel  and  for  dependents,  for  post- 
secondary  education  or  training  required  to 
qualify  the  Individual  for  admission  to  a 
school  providing  health  training,  or  to  assist 
a  person  in  undergoing  the  training.  How- 
ever, its  limitations  on  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  public 
health  administration  are,  I  believe,  inap- 
propriate. Moreover,  as  previously  indicated 
in  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  there  are  lim- 
itations on  the  future  funding  of  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  loan  funds  to 
the  amounts  required  to  continue  loans  to 
students  previously  assisted  from  the  funds, 
and  no  provision  for  such  future  assistance. 

The  rhetoric  regarding  the  need  for  such 
service  to  overcome  specialty  maldistribu- 
tion Is  clear  throughout  HEW's  letter  of 
transmittal  of  their  bill.  Unforttmately,  the 
appropriate  means — which  I  believe  is  called 
for  In  the  bills  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  intro- 
duced today — was  either  not  found  or  taken 
by  their  measure. 

In  conclusion,  any  National  Health  Insur- 
ance scheme  is  doomed  to  failure  unless  It 
provides  the  necessary  support  for  a  massive 
expansion  of  medical,  dental,  nursing  and 
other  health  manpower. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  author- 
izing and  reorganizing  health  manpower 
legislation  the  Senate  acts  as  the  steward 
of  the  American  people  regarding  the 
purposes  and  the  amount  of  funding  for 
health  professional  schools.  In  that  re- 
spect the  Senate  must  be  constantly  vigi- 
lant in  asking  itself— is  the  public  re- 
ceiving full  value  for  the  investment  the 
Nation  is  making?  I  believe  that  the 


public  at  large  is  not  at  this  time  receiv- 
ing full  value.  Having  reached  that  con- 
clusion, based  upon  the  evidence  to  date, 
I  believe  we  must  act  to  overcome  the 
problems  which  deny  the  public  the  ben- 
efits they  rightly  deserve,  or  call  into 
question  the  appropriateness  of  contin- 
uing to  require  the  American  public 
through  their  tax  dollars  to  contribute  so 
heavily  to  the  health  professions  insti- 
tutions. 

In  essence,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
th  i  Senate  pass  a  bill  designed  to  achieve 
tbe  following  health  manpower  objec- 
ti"es,  which  have  yet  to  be  attained: 

Ilrst,  assure  financial  stability  for  the 
educational  institutions  upon  which  the 
Nrtion  must  depend  for  its  supply  of 
high-quality  health  professional  man- 
power. 

Second,  assure  adequate  foi-ms  of  stu- 
dent assistance.  For  too  long  the  health 
professional  educational  institutions  of 
this  Nation  have  not  reached  out  and 
recruited  capable  young  people  regard- 
less of  their  financial  situation. 

Third,  assure  that  we  overcome  effec- 
tively the  problem  of  geographic  maldis- 
tribution of  health  professionals,  a  prob- 
lem that  is  national  in  scope  and  a  prob- 
lem that  is  long-standing  and  pervasive 
and  which  is  a  problem  that  is  rapidly 
growing  worse,  not  better. 

Fourth,  assure  that  we  overcome  spe- 
cialty maldistribution  of  physicians.  All 
too  frequently  residency  training  pro- 
grams which  are  the  determinants  of 
the  number  and  kinds  of  physicians  the 
Nation  produces  are  designed  to  meet 
the  service  needs  of  community  hospitals 
or  the  research  needs  of  medical  school 
faculties,  rather  than  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people.  The  time  has 
come  to  reorder  such  priorities. 

Fifth,  assure  that  we  overcome  our 
Nation's  reliance  on  foreign  medical 
graduates  for  the  routine  delivery  of 
medical  services.  The  record  amply  doc- 
uments the  growing  reliance  of  this  Na- 
tion on  FMG's,  the  qualifications  and 
skills  of  many  of  whom  must  be  seriously 
questioned.  There  is  already  existing  in 
this  Nation  a  dual  system  of  medical 
care  in  which  some  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate citizens  of  society,  such  as  residents 
of  State-  and  county-operated  mental  in- 
stitutions, must  rely  for  medical  services 
on  doctors  who  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  the  English  language 
and  whose  professional  skills  were  ac- 
quired under  very  different  conditions. 
Testimony  documents  that  one-third  of 
all  physicians  in  residency  training  pro- 
grams in  this  Nation  today  are  foreign 
medical  graduates  and  about  50  percent 
of  the  new  licenses  granted  to  physicians 
are  granted  to  foreign  medical  graduates. 

I  believe  any  national  insurance 
scheme  must  be  based  on  the  necessary 
support  for  a  massive  expansion  of  med- 
ical, dental,  nursing,  and  other  health 
manpower  and  this  should  be  the  goal 
of  any  bill  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adop- 
tion of  "The  Perpetual  Calendar."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  decades  my  constituents,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  E.  Edwards,  have  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign  on  a  worldwide 
basis  for  the  adoption  of  "The  Perpetual 
Calendar." 

Aitliough  I  am  not  personally  suffi- 
ciently involved  to  provide  any  judgment 
in  this  matter,  I  beheve  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  the  appropriate  committee  to 
consider  the  merits  of  their  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr. 
Edwards  and  two  newspaper  articles  on 
the  same  subject. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New-Year  Days  Abe  Anniversaries 
(By  Willard  E.  Edwards) 
Several    authorities    commented    on    the 
above  article  on  the  Christian  Era  dating  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts  of  the  Hiijh  Altitude 
Observatory  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  Colorado 
observed : 

"Needless  to  say,  I  think  that  the  history 
which  you  present  in  this  manuscript  of  the 
way  in  which  we  mark  time  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  many  people.  Certainly 
one  of  the  soundest  ways  In  which  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Unprovement  of  the  time  system 
(or  any  system,  for  that  matter)  Is  to  explore 
the  rather  shaky  historical  basis  on  which 
our  present  customs  rest." 

Director  L.  B.  Aldrlch  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution's  Astrophyslcal  Observatory  at 
Washington,  D.C.  stated: 

"I  read  your  article  with  Interest.  Tour 
device  for  correcting  the  mistake  of  having 
no  zero  year  in  the  transition  from  B.C.  to 
AD.  Is  essential  in  determining  elapsed  time 
between  B.C.  and  AD.  dates." 

Dr.  Hugh  8.  Rice,  former  Research  Asso- 
ciate of  New  York  City's  Hayden  PlanctarUmi 
stated : 

•'Theoretically  you  are  unquestionably  cor- 
rect In  the  idea  developed.  The  entire  work 
seems  to  be  exactly  rlgHt.  including  the 
schedule  (Chart)  at  the  end.  .  .  .  The  other 
paragraph  (3rd  last) .  upon  which  you  wanted 
special  coDMnent,  is  quite  correct  indeed  Per- 
sonally. I  would  be  glad  if  all  astronomers 
would  accept  this  method  officially." 

Dr.  Fred  B.  Wright  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C,  wrote: 

"My  own  impression  Is  that  you  are  quite 
correct  in  your  assertion  that"  the  old  year 
1  B.C.  should  be  called  the  zero  year,  and 
that  it  was  certainly  a  mistake  in  calling  AD. 
1  "the  first  year."  I  believe  your  article  is 
worth  publishi.^g.  It  reads  well  and  em- 
phasizes the  desirability  of  in.sertlng  zero 
year  in  passing  from  the  Roman  B  C.  Calen- 
dar to  our  present  AD.  Calendar." 

Prom  Dr.  WUIard  E.  Edwards,  Originator 
of  The  Perpetual  Calendar,  1434  Punahou 
Street.  Apt.  622.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  VSJi. 
93822:  "In  researching  this  subject  over  many 
years,  I  think  I  have  really  discovered  the  his- 
torical truth  regarding  the  actual  start  of  the 
Christian  Era  as  conceived  by  Dionyslus 
Exiguus.  It  ssenis  time  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
understanding that  has  existed  In  the  past 
and  to  put  our  reckoning  of  the  years  B.C.E. 
and  C.E.  on  a  sound  mathematical  basis." 

1075  Is  Our  1976th  Year  or  New-Year  Days 

Are  Anniversaries 

(By  WUllard  E.  Edwards) 

M\jiy  of  us  think  of  New- Year  Day  as  the 

birth  of  the  newly-numbered  year,  and  are 

thinking  of  this  year  as  the  1975th.  But  this 

Is  a  misconception.  Of  course  New-Year  Day 

1975  was  the  start  of  a  new  year.  But  It  was 
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the  start  of  the  1976th  year  of  the  Christian 
or  Common  Era,  not  that  of  the  1975th. 

January  1st  1975  was  the  anniversary  or 
end  of  1975  years  of  the  Era,  exactly  as 
anyone's  75th  birthday  anniversary  marks 
the  completion  of  75  years  of  life.  A  truthful 
woman  says  she  Is  75  all  during  her  76th 
year,  the  year  before  her  76th  birthday  an- 
niversary. We  are  also  recording  the  events 
of  this  year  as  occurring  in  1975.  The  Christ- 
ian Era  will  become  1976  years  old  on  New- 
Year  Day  1976.  and  2000  years  old  on  New- 
Year  Day  2000,   not  2001. 

HOW  A  misconception  STARTED 

Lets  see  how  the  misconception  started, 
le.  of  looking  at  New-Year  Days  as  birth 
days,  instead  of  anniversaries.  It  began  In 
the  6ih  century.  Previous  to  that  time,  the 
year  began  with  January  1st.  Then,  about 
A.D.  525-533,  a  Scythian  monk  named 
Dionyslus  Exiguus  introduced  the  system  of 
counting  years  of  a  Christian  Era  from  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ.  He  calculated  his 
epoch  and  New-Year  Day  as  March  25th 
753  A.U.C.,  the  date  of  the  Vernal  Equmox 
at  that  time.  March  25th  is  stiU  celebrated 
as  Annunciation,  or  Lady  Day. 

A.U.C.  Is  from  Ab  Urbe  Coiidlta.  and  means 
dating  from  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  See  the  two  dating  systems  on  the 
Accompanying  Chart. 

Dionyslus  added  the  human  gestation 
period  (280  days)  to  the  date  of  Spring 
(March  20th  in  his  time)  and  got  December 
25th  AX).  525  as  the  525th  Nativity  anni- 
versary. December  25th  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  date  of  Christmas  ever  since.  But 
addirg  the  gestation  period  to  M.irch  25th 
753  A.U.C.  put  the  Nativity  at  the  end  of 
December  of  that  year.  Some  chronologers 
and  historians  want  to  start  the  Common 
Era  from  the  following  January  1st  (764 
A.U.C.)  and.  like  the  Oriental  custom,  call 
Jesus  a  year  old  at  birth. 

Unfortunately.  Dionyslus  made  a  mistake 
of  four  years  in  calculating  the  beginning  of 
his  Christian  Era.  King  Herod,  who  ordered 
the  Biblical  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents." 
died  in  750  A.U.C.  And  since  Jesus  is  reputed 
to  have  escaped  this  massacre,  he  was  liv- 
ing before  Herod  died.  His  birth  is  therefore 
now  placed  at  the  end  of  749  A.U.C.  (the 
end  of  December.  4  B.C.).  However,  the  cal- 
endar was  not  changed  when  the  error  was 
discovered. 

Dionyslus  called  March  25th  754  A.U.C. 
the  start  of  the  first  anniversary  year,  or 
the  year  one  of  the  Christian  Era.  He  desig- 
nated it  as  "A.D.  unum"  (Roman  cardinal 
numeral  I).  He  called  753  A.U.C.  (the  pre- 
vious year)  "Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
primo,"  for  "the  first  year  of  our  Lord  from 
the  Incarnation"  (a^^  ordinal  number).  This 
was  shortened  to  "A.D.  primo."  Roman 
chronologers  in  his  time  were  handicapped 
by  the  concept  of  zero  not  yet  having  been 
introduced  into  their  mathematical  nota- 
tions. However.  753  A.U.C.  should  now  be 
called  "A.D.  zero"  (a  cardinal  number). 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR  MOVED 

If  the  Incarnation  had  occurred  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  753  A.U.C.  the  year  one  of  the 
Christian  Era  would  have  begun  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  754  A.U.C.  However.  In  1582  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  year  was  moved 
again,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  from  March 
25th  back  to  January  1st.  It  was  so  moved 
la  England  and  in  America  in  1752,  when 
George  Washington  was  20  years  old. 

Scotland  had  changed  the  year's  beginning 
to  January  1st  In  1600,  but  England  didn't 
change  until  152  years  later.  That  was  170 
years  after  Pope  Gregory  changed  the  year's 
beginning  and  dropped  10  days  from  the 
calendar.  In  order  to  have  Spring  come  on 
March  21st.  When  Washington  was  bom.  It 
was  still  the  year  1731  In  England,  where  the 
year  began  on  March  25th.  But  it  was  already 
1732  In  Scotland.  That's  why  Wa.-.hington's 


birth  date  was  recorded  as  February  nth 
1731/32.  See  his  family  Bible  at  Mt.  Vernon 
Virginia. 

Washington's  20th  birthday  anniversary 
was  on  February  nth  1751/52,  but  his  21st 
was  on  February  22nd  1753  (New  Style) .  The 
calendar  was  changed  In  September  1752  by 
dropping  11  days;  and  George  had  to  wait 
until  the  following  February  22nd  before  be 
was  legally  21  years  old. 

But  moving  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
January  1st  helped  cause  the  misconception 
of  the  start  of  the  Ciiristian  Era  as  following 
the  Nativity,  instead  of  the  Incarnation;  and 
the  year  753  A.U.C.  (really  "A.D.  primo")  be- 
came incorrectly  shown  in  publications  as 
the  year  "one  B.C." 

COBRECTINC    THE     MISCONCEPTION 

English  astronomers  Maskelyne,  Herschel 
and  others  attempted  to  correct  this  miscon- 
ception. They  recognized  753  A.U.C.  as  "Anno 
Domim  primo"  or  "the  year  A.D.  zero."  This 
is  shown  by  referring  to  the  Accompanying 
Chart.  When  we  count  the  years  backward, 
the  number  of  any  year  is  always  one  less 
than  the  number  of  the  year  which  followed 
It  in  time.  The  year  one,  less  one.  Is  zero. 
Therefore,  the  old  year  formerly  designated 
"1  B.C."  is  correctly  renumbered  as  "A.D. 
zero."  Similarly,  the  old  year  called  "2  B.C." 
is  correctly  renumbered  as  1  B.C.;  the  old 
year  "3  B.C."  is  2  B.C.;  etc. 

B.C.  years  may  thus  be  added  numerically 
to  A.D.  years  to  find  the  correct  elapsed  time 
between  them.  Elapsed  time  from  January  1st 
3  B.C.,  the  day  following  the  reputed  4  B.C. 
birthdate  of  Jesus,  to  our  1975  New-Y'ear  Day 
anniversary  is  1978  years.  From  the  supposed 
Nativity  date  to  the  start  of  the  Christian  or 
Common  Era  is  only  3  years,  not  4.  The  cor- 
rect assignment  of  "the  year  zero"  between 
1  B.C.  and  A.D.  1  is  not  simply  a  conven- 
ience; It  is  a  mathematical  necessity.  We 
must  also  have  a  zero  degree  on  thermometer 
scales  to  show  that  the  rise  In  temperature 
from  — 3°  to  4-75°  is  78°. 

ZERO    IS    A    REAL    NUMBER 

To  say  that  there  was  no  actual  A.D..  j-ear 
called  "the  zero  year"  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. Thsfre  were  no  A.D.  years  at  all  until 
A.D.  reckoning  was  Introduced  by  Dionyslus 
In  the  6th  century.  But  since  he  went  back  in 
history  to  renumber  the  years,  the  numbering 
should  be  rational  and  mathematically  cor- 
rect, as  Dionyslus  Intended  It  to  be.  He  was 
an  astronomer,  chronolcger  and  mathemati- 
cian, and  he  deserves  more  credit  than  he 
has  received. 

Zero  is  a  perfectly  good  number,  even 
though  it  may  seem  somewhat  confusing  to 
those  who  are  not  mathematicians.  Some  of 
us  think  of  it  as  meaning  simply  "nothing," 
or  the  absence  of  quantity.  But  zero  has 
many  common  uses,  the  most  common  being 
"in  place  of  any  other  number,"  as  in  1903. 
Zero  Is  a  real  cardinal  number,  1  less  1.  It  Is 
correctly  shown  as  the  first  Arabic  numeral 
(0.  1,  2,  3,  etc.).  Zero  Is  also  the  point  of 
departure  In  reckoning,  and  its  position  after 
9  on  telephone  dials  Is  numerically  incorrect. 

We  use  zero  in  the  mea.surement  of  eleva- 
tions, bearings  and  temperatures;  and  as 
the  first  figure  on  our  balances,  meters  and 
scales.  The  first  or  prime  meridian  through 
Greenwich  Is  "the  zero  meridian."  In  the 
24-hour  system  of  reckoning  time,  midnight 
is  expressed  as  0000,  the  beginning  of  the 
first  hour  of  the  day  or  the  zero  hour. 

Also,  the  first  day  of  the  year  could  be 
called  "the  zero  day,"  "January  zero,"  or 
Just  "New-Year  Day."  It  could  be  a  holiday 
apart  from  any  week,  as  In  "THE  PERPETT- 
UAL  CALENDAR."  This  "New-Year  Day" 
holiday,  followed  by  62  even  weeks  in 
4  equal  quarters,  would  allow  "THE  PER- 
PETUAL CALENDAR"  to  become  fixed  for 
all  time.  This  is  proposed  as  a  new  Inter- 
national Standard  Civil  Calendar,  along  with 
change  to  The  Metric  System  and  World- 
wide Decimal  Currency. 
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We  went  Into  a  zero-ending  year  at  the 
start  of  the  20tb  century  In  going  from  1899 
to  1900.  January  Ist  1900  was  noisily  wel- 
comed in  worldwide  as  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century;  and  New- Year  Day  2000  wlU 
begin  the  21st  century.  Common  sense  and 
public  opinion  will  so  dictate.  Let  us  sub- 
tract 1970  from  each  of  the  years  shown 
on  the  last  line  of  the  Accompanying 
Chart.  We  then  get  the  years  for  the  start 
of  the  Common  Era,  Including  A.D.  zero. 
This  alone  proves  their  correct  numbering. 

ORDINAL    AND   CARDINAL    NUMBERS 
MIStn«DERSTOOD 

We  should  not  confuse  the  counting  of 
objects  with  measurements  of  time  or  dis- 
tance. In  time  and  distance  there's  a  decided 
difference  between  first  (an  ordinal  number) 
and  one  (a  cardinal  number) .  The  first  hour 
of  the  day  Is  "the  zero  hour."  We  don't  say 
it  is  one  o'clock  or  0100  until  60  minutes 
after  midnight,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
hour  of  the  day. 

Ordinal  numbers  show  the  order  in  a 
series  (1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.),  whereas  cardinal 
numbers  express  how  many  (1,  2,  3,  or  I,  II, 
III,  etc.).  We  start  with  and  from  zero,  and 
the  first  inch  on  an  engineer's  scale  is  the 
Inch  of  zero  measurements,  from  0  to  0.1, 
0.2.  0.3,  etc.  The  second  inch  is  the  inch 
of  ones,  from  1  to  1.1,  1.2,  1.3,  etc.  We  count 
our  age,  length  of  time  in  business,  wedding 
anniversaries  and  centuries  likewise. 

Years  of  the  20th  century  are  those  of  the 

19  hundreds  (1900-1999);  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, those  of  the  one  hundreas  (100-199). 
Years  of  the  21st  century  are  those  of  the 

20  hundreds  (2000-2099);  of  the  1st  cen- 
t\xiy,  those  of  the  zero  or  no  hundreds 
(0-99).  In  its  1st  year,  a  baby's  age  at  6 
months  is  0.5  year.  In  the  Christian  Era, 
years  are  distinguished  by  cardinal  numbers. 

We  should  not  confuse  "the  1st  year  A.D." 
(A.D.  zero,  or  753  A.U.C.)  with  "the  2nd 
year  A.D."  (A.D.  one,  or  754  A.U.C).  Our 
year  "A.D.I"  (2nd  year)  could  not  have 
started  until  the  12th  month  of  "A.D.  O" 
(1st  year)  had  been  completed.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  phrase  Anno  Domini  primo 
(the  1st  year,  an  ordinal  number)  came  to 
be  wrongly  used  for  Anno  Domini  unum 
(the  2nd  year,  with  the  cardinal  number  1). 
This  has  caused  considerable  confusion  as 
to  when  the  Christian  or  Common  Era  began. 

NEW-YEAR    DAYS    ARE    ANNIVERSARIES 

Accepting  the  year  preceding  A.D.  1  as 
"the  year  A.D.  zero"  Is  the  accurate,  con- 
sistent, rational  and  uniform  way  of  record- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  In- 
stead of  perpetuating  an  ancient  miscon- 
ception, let's  correct  it  like  intelligent  and 
rational  people.  Let's  remember  New- Year 
Days  for  what  they  are,  anniversaries  of  the 
approximate  or  practical  beginning  of  the 
Christian  or  Common  Era  (abbreviated  C.E., 
and  B.CE.  for  Before  the  Era) . 

At  the  end  of  its  75th  year,  a  business 
becomes  75  years  old.  It  Is  then  beginning  its 
76th  year.  This  year  of  1976  is  our  197eth 
year,  but  throughout  this  year  we  will  call 
it  1975.  It  becomes  1976  years  old  on  Janu- 
ary 1st  1976.  If  we  count  New-Year  Days  the 
same  as  we  count  birthday,  business  and 
wedding  anniversary  days,  the  past  miscon- 
ception win  disappear. 

We  have  only  one  real  birthday.  All  the 
others  are  simply  "birthday  anniversaries." 
On  New-Year  Day  1976  we  shall  have  ovr 
next  "yearly  anniversary."  It  should  be 
thought  of  and  recorded  as  the  1976th.  An 
Accompanying  Chart  showing  correct  time 
recording,  as  accepted  by  astronomers  and 
modern  chronologers,  follows. 

Should  the  Calendar  Be  REFORMto? 
(By  George  Harry) 
Our  present  calendar  Is  an  Imperfect  thing. 
Businessmen,   accountants   and   sj,atisticjans 
call  it  a  mess. 


The  months,  quarters  and  half-years  are 
all  of  unequal  length.  The  months  contain 
from  28  to  31  days.  The  quarters  vary  from 
90  to  92  days.  The  first  half  of  the  year  con- 
tains 181  or  182  days,  the  second  half  184 
days. 

Each  year  begins  and  ends  on  a  different 
day  of  the  week  than  the  year  before.  Com- 
panies have  to  open  and  close  their  annual 
accounts  in  the  middle  of  a  weekly  payroll 
period. 

Holidays  wander  all  over  the  place  like  a 
cowpath.  further  disrupting  business. 

Leap  Year  arrives  every  four  years,  throw- 
ing the  calendar  into  further  disorder.  With- 
out Leap  Year  the  year  would  at  least  con- 
sist of  an  even  52  weeks  plus  one  day,  thus 
each  year  would  move  forward  one  day  more 
than  the  preceding  year. 

There  are  many  other  problems  with  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  The  first  and  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  wages  and  rents 
are  often  paid,  may  fall  on  Sunday,  making 
it  necessary  to  advance  "or  postpone  pay- 
ments. Easter  hops  from  March  22  to  April  25, 
causing    numerous   civil    inconveniences. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  Is  that  the 
months  and  quarters  cannot  bo  compared 
statistically  for  Income,  production,  payroll, 
absenteeism  and  similar  studios.  A  further 
■  complication  is  that  some  months  have  a 
fifth  Sunday,  thus  causing  further  distortion 
of  the  figures. 

The  calendar  has  so  many  Inequalities 
that  we  have  to  recite  a  Jingle  to  remember 
the  days  of  the  month : 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November. 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 

Excepting  February  alone. 

Which  hath  but  twenty-eight  days  clear 

And  twenty-nine  in  each  Leap  Year 

The  present  lopsided  calendar  Is  a  legacy 
from  the  Caesars.  Before  Julian  and  Augus- 
tus started  namhig  months  after  themselves, 
the  Romans  used  a  ten-month  calendar  to- 
taling 304  days. 

But  Julian  and  Augustus  didn't  really 
create  all  the  calendar  inequalities.  Centuries 
before  their  time,  the  Egyptians  had  a 
twelve-month  calendar  of  30  equal  days,  with 
five  "heavenly"  days  to  make  a  year  of  365 
days.  They  did  nothing  about  the  quarter 
day  that  adds  up  to  Leap  Year  once  every 
four  years,  merely  noting,  straight  faced,  that 
the  problem  of  Leap  Year  solved  itself  every 
1,460  years,  when  another  whole  year  had 
been  created  out  of  the  quarter  days. 

Julius  Caesar  proceeded  to  adapt  the 
Egyptian  and  Numa  PompUlus  calendars,  the 
latter  named  after  a  legendary  king  of  Rome, 
the  successor  to  Romulus.  Basically  the 
Julian  calendar  followed  these,  except  that 
the  five  heavenly  days  were  added  to  various 
months  at  random  and  that  February  was  re- 
duced to  28  days  to  provide  for  two  more  31- 
day  months.  At  that  time  September  and  No- 
vember each  had  31  days. 

Julius  also  recognized  that  quarter  day  by 
adding  one  day  to  February  every  four  years 
and  honored  himself  by  naming  the  seventh 
month  July.  He  was  such  a  renowned  states- 
man and  strategist  that  his  family  name  be- 
came imperial  in  character  and  appeared  in 
the  German  language  as  Kaiser  and  In  Rus- 
sian as  Czar. 

His  grand-nephew,  Augustus,  to  whom  he 
willed  hLs  wealth  and  power,  also  did  some 
jiggling  with,  the  calendar.  He  named  the 
eighth  month  after  himself  and  gave  it  31 
days,  taking  one  day  from  November.  To 
satisfy  complaints  about  the  inequality  of 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  he  obligingly 
took  a  day  from  February  and  added  it  to  De- 
cember, and  one  from  the  31 -day  September 
and  added  it  to  October. 

The  world  lived  with  the  amended  Julian 
calendar  until  the  16th  century,  when  Pope 


Gregory  XIII  made  small  revisions  to  ac- 
count for  an  accumulated  ten  days  between 
the  Julian  calendar  and  the  sun's  time.  He 
solved  the  10-day  problem  by  simply  chang- 
ing October  5  to  October  15.  He  also  elimi- 
nated Leap  Year  every  century  unless  the 
nimaber  of  the  century  Is  divisible  by  400: 
this  revision  corrected  an  over-adjustment 
of  the  quarter-day  every  3,500  years. 

While  the  Gregorian  calendar  eliminated 
minor  inconsistencies.  It  did  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  problem  of  unequal  months  and 
quarters,  the  wandermg  holidays  and  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  sales  and  costs  month 
by  month. 

Some  people  believe  the  time  has  now 
come  for  another  calendar.  It  has  been  tenta- 
tively named  The  Perpetual  Calendar  because 
precisely  the  same  calendar  would  be  used 
year  by  year. 

The  chief  attraction  of  The  Perpetual  Cal- 
endar would  be  that  each  quarter  would  be 
of  equal  length,  91  days.  In  each  quarter 
the  first  two  months  would  have  30  days, 
the  thUrd  month  31  days.  That  would  make 
a  year  of  364  days.  The  365th  day  would  be 
called  New-Year  Day,  a  day  apart  from  Jan- 
uary or  any  other  month.  Just  as  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  Canlierra  are  apart  from  any 
state.  New- Year  Day  would  Indeed  be  a  day 
without  any  weekday  name  being  tagged  to 
It.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  a  Monday, 
Tuesday,  etc.,  but  Just  New-Year  Day. 

Thus  the  creation  of  a  separate  New-Year 
Day  would  allow  the  remaining  364  days  to 
be  divided  Into  52  weeks. 

Leap-Year  Day.  like  New-Year  Day,  would 
be  another  day  apart.  It  would  be  observed 
not  in  February,  but  more  logically  between 
Sunday,  June  31  and  Monday,  July  1. 

The  proponents  of  The  Perpetual  Calendar 
say  it  should  properly  have  equal  quarters 
of  91  days  each,  and  equal  half  years  of 
182  days. 

Every  month,  whether  30  or  31  days,  would 
have  26  weekdays.  Every  quarter  would  begin 
on  a  Monday.  Tlie  second  month  of  every 
quarter  would  begin  on  Wednesday  and  the 
third  month  on  Friday. 

As  every  month  would  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  working  days — and  every  quarter  too — 
production  schedules  would  be  ea"=y  to  plan. 
Comparisons  with  previous  periods  would  be 
more  reliable  than  now.  The  first  and  fif- 
teenth day  of  each  month  would  always  fall 
on  a  weekday.  The  months  would  have  a 
rhythmic  pattern  of  30.  30  and  31  days. 
Throughout  the  year,  incldentallv,  there 
would  never  be  a  Friday  the  13th. 

Though  The  Perpetual  Calendar  is  easy  to 
remember  and  figure  out.  it  too  has  a  jingle 
to  help  those  who  need  memory  devices: 

With  a  day  apart  the  year's  bejun — 
Then  thirty,  thirty,  thirty-one. 
Months  always  start  In  a  certain  way — 
On  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Each  quarter  and  each  year  the  same- 
Is  The  Perpetual  Calendar's  aim. 

There  would  be  no  January  31.  M.ay  31. 
July  31.  August  31  or  October  31  in  Tlie 
Perpetual  Calendar.  This  would  create  prob- 
lems for  those  born  on  those  days,  but  the 
problem  is  not  critical  and  would  disappear 
in  a  few  generations.  The  calendar  would 
add  February  29  and  30,  June  31  and  Sep- 
tember 31. 

Easter  Sunday  could  be  fixed  for  Sunday, 
AprU  14.  which  is  close  to  the  Resurrection 
Day.  Anniversaries  and  holidays  would  al- 
ways fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
Christmas  would  be  on  Monday. 

The  Perpetual  Calendar  would  have  to  be 
inaugurated  on  any  year  after  one  that  ends 
on  Sunday.  December  31.  Such  Inaugural 
dates  include  1979,  1990,  1996,  2001,  2007  and 
in  cycles  of  11,  6,  5  and  6  years  thereafter 
until  2100  A.D. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  calendar  reform.  Will 
it  ever  come  about? 
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OVZRCOMINC  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PERFKrUAL 
CAIXNDAB 

Who  would  be  responsible  for  Introdudog 
the  new  c&lendar?  No  country  would  want  to 
take  on  the  Job. 

Agreed.  The  first  action  should  come  from 
the  United  Nations.  Later  an  International 
conference  should  be  held  and  an  ad  hoc 
committee  formed. 

There  would  be  tremendous  upheaval 
when  the  calendar  Is  introduced.  What  would 
make  matters  worse  is  that  many  countries 
probably  would  resist  for  years. 

A  few  might  resist,  but  if  any  unanimity 
is  reached  among  some  nations,  the  conver- 
sion would  be  accomplished  almost  as  easily 
as  the  changeover  to  daylight  savings  time. 
Many  countries  were  reluctant  to  adopt  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

People  who  have  birthdays  and  anniver- 
saries on  January  31,  May  31,  July  31.  August 
31  and  October  31  woiUd  be  left  out  on  a 
limb. 

They  would  learn  to  celebrate  the  day 
after.  People  born  on  February  29  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  now.  without  any  trau- 
mas. Under  the  new  calendar.  Leap-Year 
babies  would  get  a  break  at  last. 

Religious  bodies  won't  like  It.  Especially 
they  won't  like  the  eight-day  week  caused 
by  New- Year  Day  and  Leap-Year  Day. 

These  days  could  be  considered  religious 
holidays  and  not  extra  days  of  the  week.  This 
would  appease  most  religious  groups. 

It  would  be  a  costly  business  comparing 
two  sets  of  figures  produced  by  the  old  and 
new  calendars. 

The  extra  cost.  If  any.  would  not  be  ex- 
cessive. The  problem  would  soon  disappear  as 
the  new  calendar  takes  over  entirely. 

Many  business  people  would  stand  to  lose. 

Maybe,  but  offhand  I  can  think  of  only 
one  group,  the  calendar  manufacturers.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  calenders 
every  year  because  the  same  one  can  be  used 
In  perpetuity.  Calendar  manufacturers  would 
soon  find  something  else  to  produce. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 

Feb.  14.  1975] 

PaEsroENT's  Day  Stort 

(By  Willard  E.  Edwards) 

Sir:  "The  perpetual  calendar"  was  devised 
In  1919.  I  also  proposed  a  "presidents  day  " 
then  and  other  Monday  holidays.  This  hobby 
continued  to  1953  when  I  requested  a  bill  for 
a  single  Hawaii  hoUday  honoring  all  past 
presidents. 

We  had  been  celebrating  three  presidents' 
blrthdates  In  a  little  over  three  weeks: 
Roosevelt's  (Jan.  30),  Lincoln's  (Feb.  12) 
and  Washington's  (Feb.  22). 

The  bin  passed,  and  Hawaii  was  the  first 
to  celebrate  a  single  "presidents  day."  on 
Feb.  22.  1964.  I  requested  another  bill  in 
1961  to  move  "presidents  day"  to  the  second 
Monday  In  February.  But  it  was  amended  to 
have  this  holiday  come  on  the  nearest  Mon- 
day or  Friday  to  Feb.  22. 

In  1967,  I  requested  a  bill  to  have  "presi- 
dents day'  and  some  other  state  holidays 
moved  to  Mondays.  This  was  done.  At  the 
same  time  I  also  asked  members  of  Congress 
and  other  state  legislators  to  do  this.  The 
aid  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  various 
hotel,  travel  and  transportation  organiza- 
tions was  then  obtained. 

Five  federal  holidays  were  then  mr.de  legal 
on  Mondays  In  1971.  and  most  .states  fol- 
lowed. At  present  "Presidents  Day"  Is  offi- 
cially observed  In  Hawaii.  Montana.  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  possibly 
other  states. 

Fourteen  states  have  had  distinguished 
native  song  who  have  become  past  presi- 
dents: Iowa.  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio  (7),  Pennsylvania', 
South  Carolina.  Texas,  Virginia  (8),  and  Ver- 


mont. I'd  think  they'd  ALL  want  to  Include 
them  In  one  national  and  state  "presidents 
day,"  especially  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

(From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Feb.  17, 1976] 

Calendars — Washington's  Real  Birthday? 

(By  Willard  E.  Edwards) 

The  243rd  birthday  anniversary  of  "the 
father  of  his  country"  falls  on  Saturday. 
Feb.  22.  1975.  However,  George  Washington's 
birthday  was  actually  Feb.  11.  1731/32.  He 
was  born  In  the  "old  style"  year  1731;  "new 
style"  year  1732. 

At  that  time,  in  England  and  Its  colonies, 
the  legal  year  began  on  March  25.  At  the 
same  time,  in  Scotland,  the  year  began  on 
Jan.  1.  While  it  was  Feb.  11,  1731,  in  Virginia. 
It  was  Feb.  11.  1732,  In  Scotland. 

This  confusion  dated  back  to  Julius  Caesar. 
To  correct  the  old  Roman  Calendar,  history 
says  he  added  two  extra  Decembers  in  46 
B.CJ;.  That  year,  which  began  with  March, 
became  known  as  "the  year  of  confusion." 
Romans  tired  of  It  after  12  months,  and 
called  Jan.  1  the  start  of  the  next  year. 

In  1278  A.U.C.,  March  26  (the  vernal  equi- 
nox date)  was  chosen  by  Dlonysius  Exlguus 
as  "Annunciation  Day."  It  became  the  epoch 
of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  new  beginning 
of  the  Christian  year.  This  latter  date  was 
variously  observed  for  over  1,000  years,  until 
the  Julian  calendar  was  corrected  In  1682 
C.E. 

Pope  Gregory  then  dropped  10  calendar 
days  and  moved  the  start  of  the  civil  year 
back  to  Jan.  1.  Scotland  accepted  this  new- 
year  date  In  1600,  but  England  refused  to 
accept  it  until  1752.  At  that  time,  11  days 
had  to  be  dropped  from  the  count.  Washing- 
ton went  to  bed  on  Sept.  2  and  woke  up  the 
next  day  on  Sept.  14.  1762. 

He  was  then  20  V4  years  old,  and  would 
normally  have  celebrated  his  majority  on 
Feb.  11.  1753.  But  before  he  could  become 
legally  21.  he  had  to  wait  one  year  from 
his  20th  anniversary.  That  time  came  on 
Feb.  22.  1753:  and  this  date  was  observed 
until  1961  In  Hawaii,  and  until  1971 
nationally. 

In  "The  Perpetual  Calendar."  Washington's 
anniversary  would  be  on  Feb.  11,  a  Saturday. 
Lincoln's  would  come  on  Feb.  12,  a  Sunday. 
Both  could  then  be  celebrated  as  a  legal 
holiday  on  Monday,  Feb.  13.  This  day  Is  pro- 
posed as  "President's  Day."  In  honor  of  all 
past  presidents  (except  one).  It  wUl  be  the 
third  day  of  an  annual  three-day  holiday 
weekend,  as  it  has  been  now  since  1971. 
"Presidents  Day"  Is  now  legally  observed  on 
the  third  Monday  In  February  In  Hawaii, 
Montana.  So.  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
possibly  other  states. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  995.  A  bill  to  regulate  Investment  by 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  govern- 
ment enterprises  in  certain  U.S.  business 
enterprises.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlting.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

FOREIGN     GOVERNMENT     INVESTMENT     CONTROL 
ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Foreign  Government  In- 
vestment Control  Act  of  1975  designed  to 
insure  that  Investments  made  In  Amer- 
ican industries  or  real  estate  by  foreign 
governments  are  compatible  with  U.S. 
national  Interests. 

This  bill  would  not  affect  private  for- 
eign investment.  Rather  it  seeks  to  dis- 
tinguish between  private  investment 
made  for  essentially  economic  reasons 
and  investment  by  foreign  governments 
which  may  have  noneconomic,  political 


motivations,  and  consequences.  Reports 
of  Arab  discrimination  against  Jewish 
business  illustrate  the  kinds  of  political 
Implications  that  such  investment  mav 
entail. 

The  Foreign  Government  Investment 
Control  Act  hopes  to  encourage  foreign 
Investment  that  creates  new  jobs  and 
helps  to  provide  the  capital  resources 
we  need  for  economic  recovery  and  ex- 
pansion without  bringing  control  by 
foreign  governments.  Until  the  United 
States  has  a  definite  policy  which  lets 
potential  foreign  investors  know  how 
they  will  be  treated,  I  am  afraid  that 
some  potentially  very  useful  private 
foreign  investment  may  be  discouraged 
from  coming  in.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  foreign  investment  was  an 
important  element  in  our  country's  early 
economic  growth. 

This  legislation  Is  not  intended  to  be 
a  definitive  answer  to  all  problems  raised 
by  Increased  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  be  illus- 
trative of  the  kinds  of  safeguards  that 
can  be  created  to  protect  American  in- 
dustry and  property  from  harmful  in- 
vestments while  maintaining  our  tra- 
ditional welcome  mat  for  advantageous 
investment.  I  hope  that  it  can  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  further  refinements 
can  be  made  in  the  course  of  committee 
consideration  and  when  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  executive  branch,  now  in 
preparation,  become  available. 

The  bill  distinguishes  between  four 
kinds  of  foreign  government  investment 
which  would  be  treated  differently.  A 
major  consideration  involved  in  estab- 
lishing these  categories  is  to  avoid  un- 
necessary bureaucracy  and  redtape. 

Investment  by  foreign  governments 
would  be  prohibited  in  the  first  category 
consisting  of  sensitive  areas  like  defense 
industries  and  public  media. 

A  second  category  consists  of  portfolio 
Investment  of  more  than  1  percent  of 
equity  or  debt  obligations  of  companies 
whose  assests  are  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion, direct  Investment  in  companies 
whose  assets  are  more  than  $10  million, 
and  real  estate  valued  at  more  than  $4 
million.  Such  investment  could  not  take 
place  until  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  found  by  him  to  be  in  the 
national  interests.  The  Secretary  would 
study  the  effect  of  the  Investment  on  em- 
ployment, capital  availability,  foreign 
relations,  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
whatever  else  he  thought  appropriate, 
and  he  would  also  be  required  to  consult 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
investment  is  to  take  place.  I  believe 
that  State  and  local  receptivity  should 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  ultimate 
decision  as  to  whether  the  investment 
will  be  permitted. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
about  the  effect  of  the  proposed  invest- 
ment on  employment  conditions  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  This 
provision  has  been  added  to  insure  that 
discrimination  by  foreign  governments 
against  any  individual  on  racial  or  reli- 
gious grounds  cannot  be  imported  via 
the  foreign  investment  route.  The  prac- 
tices of  a  number  of  Arab  governments 
in  this  regard  are  outrageous  and  an  af- 
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front  to  American  Ideals.  New  invest- 
ments should  be  examined  from  thJa 
perspective  and  any  foreigner  who  is  im- 
willing  to  abide  by  our  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  should  be  told  to  stay  out 
A  third  category  of  Investments  in- 
volves direct  Investment  In  small  com- 
panies, portfolio  investment  of  more  than 
1  percent  of  equity  or  debt  obUgations 
of  companies  whose  assets  are  between 
$10  and  $100  million  and  real  estate 
valued  between  $1  and  $4  million.  Such 
investment  by  foreign  governments 
would  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  60  days.  The 
Secretary  could  disapprove  any  invest- 
ment in  this  category  he  found  disad- 
vantageous to  the  national  interests.  If 
he  does  not  disapprove,  the  investment 
could  take  place. 

The  final  category  of  Investments — 
portfolio  Investment  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  equity  or  debt  obUgations  or  real 
estate  of  less  than  $1  million — would 
generally  not  be  subject  to  the  approval 
or  disapproval  mechanisms  outlined  in 
this  act. 

I  believe  that  the  Foreign  Government 
Investment  Control  Act  Is  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  Issues  created  by  In- 
creased foreign  investment  that  will  help 
foster  Investment  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  while  screening  out  potentially 
harmful  foreign  investment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  bill  Introduced  earlier  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH),  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
Investment  by  foreign  governments  and 
their  enterprises  in  certain  U.S.  business 
enterprises,  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Williams)   (by  request) : 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  vn  and 
Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

C01U»REHENSIVE    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 
EDUCATION    ACT    Or    1975 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  I 
Introduce  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Comprehensive  Health  Profes- 
sion Education  Act  of  1975  (S.  996), 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Javits' 
Kennedy,  and  Williams.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  copy  of  the  biU  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  primary 
source  of  financial  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals.  In  fact,  in  the 
past  decade  Federal  support  for  health 
manpower  programs  has  reached  over 
one-half  billion  doUars  annually.  This 
does  not  even  include  the  funds  pro- 
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vlded  through  research  grants  and  the 
delivery  of  services  by  our  health  teach- 
ing Institutions. 

The  return  on  this  Investment  has 
been  an  Increasing  number  of  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  as  well 
as  improvement  in  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal education.  We  continue  to  make  ad- 
vances in  medical  science,  due  in  part  to 
the  continued  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  medical  education.  In 
the  last  decade  our  support  of  medical 
education  was  in  response  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals.  Health  manpower  short- 
ages have  existed  In  this  Nation  for  a 
number  of  years  and  our  policy  with  re- 
gard to  support  of  medical  education  has 
concentrated  mainly  on  improving  the 
total  supply  of  health  manpower.  How- 
ever, while  shortages  in  some  categories 
still  exist,  the  primary  issues  surround- 
ing health  manpower  today  are  geogra- 
phic maldistribution  of  physicians,  the 
maldistribution  of  specialties  and  the  in- 
creased reliance  on  graduates  of  foreign 
medical  schools.  Obviously,  these  prob- 
lems Impact  on  any  program  of  national 
health  insurance  which  we  may  enact 
In  the  next  2  years. 

Although  we  may  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  health  manpower, 
the  problems  involving  maldistribution' 
both  geographic  and  specialty,  have  an 
obvious  implication  to  the  avaUability 
and  accessibility  of  care  to  many  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  Those  kinds  of 
problems  can  make  the  promise  of  ac- 
cess to  quality  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans an  unkept  promise. 

Amid  this  problem  we  face  the  addi- 
tional issue  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates. It  is  ironic  that  many  young  people 
are  complaining  that  they  are  unable  to 
enter  medical  school  while  at  the  same 
time  we  discover  a  reliance  on  foreign 
medical  graduates  to  provide  services  in 
our  community  hospitals  across  the 
country.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  justify  our 
sizeable  investment  In  our  medical 
schools  while  admitting  to  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  fundamental  question  being 
posed,  therefore,  is  what  Is  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  Nation's 
medical  schools  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  problems  in  response  to  the  in- 
vestment we  are  making  in  those  insti- 
tutions? The  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health,  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  stated  that  very  suc- 
cinctly : 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  number 
of  changes  In  the  way  medical  schools  and 
other  health  teaching  Institutions  operate 
but  I  have  some  serious  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  these  institutions  have  re- 
sponded to  the  kind  of  problems  that  affect 
the  whole  system  of  health  care.  Yet  I  think 
all  of  us  must  question  whether  the  medical 
schools  and  Indeed  the  whole  health  train- 
ing establishment  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  responsibility  for  solving 
these  problems.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to 
ask  what  is  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  in- 
vestment of  their  taxes  in  our  medical 
teaching  institutions.  If  they  are,  as  they 
allege,  a  national  resource,  and  I  do  not 
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quarrel  with  that  asserUon,  then  there 
must  be  an  adequate  response  from  these 
Institutions. 

I  join  several  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  in 
Introducing  a  series  of  health  manpower 
proposals.  Specifically,  In  addition  to  the 
administration's  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, we  are  introducing  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  leglslaUon  as  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee durhig  the  93d  Congress,  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  93d  Congress,  and  the 
proposal  originally  introduced  by  for- 
mer Congressman  William  Roy  which 
represents  a  major  departure  from  the 
traditional  method  of  supporting  health 
professions  education.  AU  of  these  bills 
will  provide  the  committee  the  full  range 
of  proposals  and  recommendations 
which  it  must  consider  In  bringing  to 
this  body  a  workable  program.  I  should 
add  that  it  Is  expected  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  will  also 
be  introduced  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  its  deliberations  and  ultimately  In 
the  reporting  of  a  health  manpower  bill 
to  the  Senate,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  it  seems  to  me,  will  have 
to  Insure  that  we  maintain  adequate  and 
stable  Institutional  support  for  our  medi- 
cal schools,  by  preserving  the  traditional 
capitation  grant  mechanism,  provide  an 
expanded  program  of  student  assistance 
through  the  National  Health  Service  for 
scholarships  and  student  loans,  design 
a  method  of  eliminating  the  geographic 
maldistribution  problem  as  well^as  the 
specialty  maldistribution  of  phvsicians 
and    lastlv    eliminate    the    dependence 
upon   forel-ni   medical   graduates.   Em- 
bodied in  the  legislative  proposals  being 
Introduced  todav  are  cl»arlv  the  means 
to  meet  all  of  these  obiectlves,  and  I  am 
confident  that  throu-^h  thoughtful  delib- 
eration and  comnromlse  we  can  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  in  this  connection. 
ExHiBrr  1 
S.  996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

6HOBT  TfTLE:  REFERENCES  TO  ACT 

SECTION  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -Comprehensive  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  express'd  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  title,  part,  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  title  part  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

TITLE  I— LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  REPLACEMENT  OR  RE- 
MODELING  OF  TEACHING  FAdLITIES 
SEC.  101.  (a)  (1)  Section  729  (Including  the 

caption  thereof)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lovirs: 

"LOAN  GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  729,  (a)  To  assist  eligible  nonprofit 
private  entitles  to  carry  out  approved  pro- 
jects for  the  construction  of  teaching  facul- 
ties of  private  nonprofit  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine' 
optometry,  or  podiatry,  other  than  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  or  the  expansion 
of  existing  buUdlngs,  the  Secretary  may.  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  i,  1974,  and 
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ending  with  the  close  of  September  30,  19T7, 
guarantee  (In  accordance  with  this  section 
and  subject  to  subsection  (f ) )  to  any  non- 
Federal  lender  that  makes  a  loan  to  an  eligi- 
ble entity,  for  that  project,  payment  when 
due  of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  that 
loan.  The  Secretary  may  make  commitments, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  make  those 
loan  guarantees  prior  to  the  making  of  the 
loans." 

(2)  Section  729(b)  is  repealed.  This  re- 
pealer shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  any 
amount  that  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to  pay, 
under  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  loan 
made  under  section  729  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  is  added  after  section  729(a)  a 
new  section  729(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  nonprofit  private  entity  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
subsection  (a)  If  the  entity  meets  the  re- 
quirements (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  of  sections  721,  722,  and 
723,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to  non- 
profit private  entitles,  except  that  in  lieu 
of  any  requirement  of  section  721(c)  re- 
specting the  maintenance  or  Increase  of  stu- 
dent enrollment,  an  application  for  a  loan 
guarantee  under  this  section  shall  contain 
or  be  supported  by  reasonable  assurances 
that  the  teaching  facility  with  regard  to 
which  the  loan  guarantee  is  obtained  will 
maintain  a  first-year  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  after  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction, and  for  each  of  the  next  nine 
school  years,  that  Is  not  less  than  that  en- 
rollment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  For  purposes  of  the  application  of 
sections  721.  722,  and  723  to  this  section,  the 
term  'grant',  as  used  in  sections  7J21,  722, 
and  723  is  deemed  to  mean  'grant  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  loan  g\tarantee  under  section 
729'." 

(4)  Section  729(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  interest  subsidy  payment"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  729(e)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section"  each  time  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  for  which  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  under  this  section  prior  to  its 
amendment  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1975";  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  after  "1974"  the  following: 
".  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  Interest 
subsidy  payments  for  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  Into  under  this  section  prior  to 
Its  amendment  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1975". 

(6)  Section  729(f)  is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "(1)"  after  "(1)",  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (2) . 

(b)(1)  Section  809(a)  (including  the  cap- 
tion thereof)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"loan  guarantees 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  training  facilities, 
other  than  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
or  the  expansion  of  e.xistlng  buildings,  the 
Secretary  may,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1974,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
September  30,  1977,  guarantee  (in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  subject  to  sub- 
section (f ) )  to  non -Federal  lenders  making 
loans  to  such  schools,  for  such  construction 
projects,  payment  when  due  of  the  principal 
of  nnd  Interest  on  any  loan  for  that  con- 
struction. The  Secretary  may  make  commit- 
ments, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  those  loan  guarantees  prior  to  the 
making  of  the  loans." 

(2)  Section  809(b)  Is  repealed.  This  re- 
pealer shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  any 
amount  that  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to  pay, 
imder  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  loan 


made  under  section  729  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  is  added  after  section  809(a) 
a  new  section  809(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  nonprofit  private  school  of  nurs- 
ing shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  subsection  (a)  if  it  meets  the 
requirements  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  sections  802,  803, 
and  804,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing,  except 
that  In  lieu  of  any  requirement  of  section 
802(b)  respecting  the  maintenance  or  in- 
crease of  student  enrollment,  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
shall  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  applicant  with  respect 
tr>  which  a  loan  is  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion will  maintain  a  first-year  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  after  the  completion  of 
the  construction,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
nine  school  years,  that  is  not  less  than  that 
enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  For  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  802,  803,  and  804  to  this 
section,  the  term  'grant',  as  used  In  sections 
802,  803.  and  804  is  deemed  to  mean  'grant 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  loan  guarantee  under 
section  809'." 

(4)  Section  809(c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  Interest  subsidy  payment"  in  the 
first  and  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  809(e)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Interest 
subsidy  payments  for  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  under  this  section  prior  to 
Its  amendment  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1975";  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  after  "1974"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
interest  subsidy  payments  for  which  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Act  of  1975". 

(6)  Section  809(f)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(f)",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

TITLE  II— CAPITATION  GRANTS,  START- 
UP ASSISTANCE.  AND  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITY INCENTIVE  AWARDS 

CAPrrATlON    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  770  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  770.  (a)  Gbant  Computation. — Tlie 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine for  the  support  of  the  education  pro- 
grams of  those  schools.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  grant  to  each  school  with  an  ap- 
proved application  shall  be  computed  as 
follows : 

"(1)(A)  Each  school  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, and  dentistry  shall  receive  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,  $1,500,  $1,250,  and  $1,000,  respectively 
for  such  years,  for  each  full-time  student 
enrolled,  in  each  of  those  years,  in  the  med- 
ical or  dental  training  program  of  the 
school. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  school  that  conducts 
a  training  program  designed  to  permit  the 
student  to  complete,  within  six  years  after 
completing  secondary  school,  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  the  medical  or  den- 
tal training  program  of  the  school,  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A),  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  last  three  years  of  the 
school's  training  program. 

"(2)  Each  school  of  optometry  and  po- 
diatry shall  receive  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  1976,  and  1977.  $400,  $300,  and 
$200,  respectively  for  those  years,  for  each 
full-time  student  enrolled  in  the  school  in 
each  of  those  years. 


"(3)  Each  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
shall  receive  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  $900,  $600,  and  $300, 
respectively,  for  those  years,  for  each  full- 
time  student  enrolled  in  the  school  in  each 
of   those   years. 

"(b)  Apportionment  op  appropriations. — 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
subsection   (a)    for  any  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  with  approved  applicatloiis  ex- 
coeds  the  amounts  approprl.ited  under  sub- 
section  (f)(1)    for  the  grants,  or 

"(2)  to  schools  of  optometry,  podiatry,  and 
veterinary  medicine  with  approved  applica- 
tions exceeds  the  amounts  appropriated  un- 
der subsection  (f)(2)  for  the  grants, 
the  amount  of  the  grant  for  that  fiscal  year 
to  each  school  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  for  the  school  for  that 
fiscal  year  as  the  total  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  that  year  upder  subsection 
(f)(1)  or  (f)(2),  as  the  case  may  be,  bears 
to  the  amount  required  to  make  grants  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  to  each 
school  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (2),  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  Maintenance  op  epport. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  make  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  school  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  unless  the  application 
therefor  contains  or  Is  supported  by  reason- 
able assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  In  the  school  year  that  ends  during,  or 
with  the  close  of,  that  fiscal  year,  the  school 
will  maintain  a  first-year  enrollment  of  full- 
time  students  that  will  bD  not  less  than  the 
school's  first-year  full-time  enrolimsnt  for 
the  school  year  ending  during,  or  with  the 
close  of,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  student 
enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  three 
years  of  the  training  program  of  a  school 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B) ,  or  a  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  the  first  of  ths  two  years 
of  the  medical  training  program  of  a  two- 
year  school  of  medicine,  shall  be  considered 
a  first-year  student. 

"(d)  Enrollment  determinations. — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  P, 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or 
in  a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or 
entering  residencies  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  or  on  such  other  basis  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  P, 
the  term  'full-time  student'  means  a  student 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doc- 
tor of  osteopathy,  doctor  of  dentistry  (cr  its 
equivalent),  doctor  of  optometry  (or  Its 
equivalent),  doctor  of  podiatry  (or  its  equiv- 
alent), or  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  (or 
its  equivalent). 

"(e)  Applications  for  new  schools. — ^In 
the  case  of  a  new  school  of  medicine,  osteo- 
pathy, dentistry,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  vet- 
erinary medicine  that  applies  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  preeeding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  will  admit  its  first 
class,  the  enrollment  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  number  of  first-year 
full-time  students  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  assurances  provided 
by  the  school,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  school. 
In  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations. — 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $118,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  $95,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $82,914,000  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this 
section  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry,  ; 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri< ' 
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ated  $6,630,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $3,228,000  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this  section 
to  schools  of  optometry,  podiatry,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine." 

(b)  Section  775(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
cut  "pharmacy,". 

START-UP    ASSISTANCE    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  771(a)  (1)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following: 
••;  except  that  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  no  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  subsection  except  to  a  new  school 
that  has  received  a  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  preceding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  771(a)(6)  is  amended  In  the 
first  sentence  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  $4,620,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years". 

NATIONAL    PRIORITY    INCENTIVE    AWARDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Sections  775  and  776  are  re- 
designated sections  776  and  777,  respectively, 
and  there  is  added  after  section  774  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"NATIONAL    PRIORITY    INCENTIVE    AWARDS 

"Sec.  775.  (a)  Family  prattice  RssmENCY 
GRANTS. — To  each  school  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  eligible,  in  a  fiscal  year,  for  a 
grant  under  section  770,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant,  from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  770(3r)(l)  for  that  fiscal  year, 
of  $2,000  for  each  individual  (1)  who  en- 
tered, in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  first 
year  of  a  residency  In  the  practice  of  family 
medicine  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation; and  (II)  who,  during  the  school  year 
ending  in  that  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
received  from  the  school  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  or  doctor  of  osteopathy. 

"(b)  Graduate  training  in  shortage  spe- 
cialties.— 

"(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
award  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  providing  graduate  or  specialized  ed- 
ucation or  training  in  the  provision  of  health 
care  (including  education  or  training  In 
systems  or  methods  of  health  care  delivery) . 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $23,- 
800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $39,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
awarded  to  an  entity  to  plan,  develop,  and, 
as  provided  by  paragraph  (3),  pay  part  of 
the  cost  to  operate  or  participate  in,  for  an 
initial  period,  a  new  or  expanded  program 
of  education  or  training  (accredited,  certi- 
fied, or  approved  by  such  professional  bodies, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate)  in  family  medicine, 
pediatrics.  Internal  medicine,  or  such  other 
specialties  for  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
lack  of  practitioners  suflSclent  to  serve  a  na- 
tional need,  Including  augumentation  of  sti- 
pends of  individual  participants  In  any  such 
program  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  In 
the  field  in  which  they  are  to  receive  train- 
ing under  the  program. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
pr.yment  of  part  of  the  cost,  for  a  fiscal  year, 
to  operate  or  (Insofar  as  it  may  require  the 
payment  of  operational  costs)  participate 
in  a  new  or  expanded  program  may  be 
awarded  only  to  an  entity  that  has  provided 
a.s.surances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  are  sufficient  non-Federal  funds  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  that  cost  for  that  fiscal 
year;  that  for  each  year  a  grant  is  awarded  for 
such  operation  of  or  participation  In  a  new 
or  expanded  program,  the  proportion  of  non- 
Federal  funds  employed  In  the  operation  of, 
or  participation  In,  that  program  shall  be 


increased  over  the  proceeding  fiscal  year; 
and.  If  the  award  is  for  the  operation  of  a 
program,  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  program  (or  the  program  as  ex- 
panded) will  be  continued,  without  Federal 
financial  assistance,  after  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  has  termi- 
nated. The  Secretary  may  not  award  grants 
under  this  subsection  for  defraying  more 
than  the  first  three  years  of  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating or  participating  in  any  new  or  expand- 
ed program." 

(b)  Section  776  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or 
773"  each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "773,  or  775(a)",  and  (2)  by 
(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)(2).  (B)  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  as  subsection  (d)(4),  and  (C) 
Inserting  a  new  subsection  (d)  (3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  contains,  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  section  775(a),  a 
description  of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  applicant  to  assist  and  encourage  Its 
students  to  enter  the  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine and  a  certification  by  the  applicant 
that  it  will  u^e  its  best  efforts  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  students  applying  for  resi- 
dencies in,  and  entering  the  practice  of, 
family  medicine;  and". 

(c)  Section  770,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  (1)  by  adding  before 
",  or"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)(1)  the 
following:  "(after  reduction  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  total  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  section  776)";  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  sub'^ection  (b)  the  following  new 
sentence:  "If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be 
made  under  section  775  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  with 
approved  applications  exceeds  the  total  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(f)(1)  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
the  grant  for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such 
school  shall  be  reduced  proportionately."; 
and  (3)  by  adding  "and  section  775"  after 
"this  section"  In  subsection  (f)(1). 
TITLE   rn — SPECIAL   PROJECTS,    HEALTH 

MANPOWER  EDUCA'nON  INITIATIVE 
AWARDS,  AND  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS 
GRANTS 

CONSOLIDATION      OP     SPECIAL     PROJECT 
AUTHORMTES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  Section  772(a)  is  amended 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  podiatry"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "podiatry,  nursing,  and  public 
health,  and  any  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions". 

(2)  Section  772(a)  is  further  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(13);  (B)  by  strlUlng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (14)  and  inserting  ";  or"  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (C)  by  adding  after  clause 
(14)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(15)  assist  In— 

"(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institutions,  or    — 

"(E)  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  hospitals  and  academic  institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs:  or 

"(16)  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  Inactivity)  desire  again  active- 
ly to  engage  in  the  nursing  profession." 

(3)  Section  772(a)(3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "nurse  practitioners,"  before  "phy- 
sicians' assistants". 

(4)  Sections  772(a)(4)  and  772(a)(5)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  such  health 
professions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  training  In  health  care". 

(5)  Section  772(a)(6)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  such  health  professions". 

(6)  Section  772(a)  (8)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  podiatry  of,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "podiatry,  nursing,  and  public 


health,  and  any  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions  of,". 

(7)  Section  772(a)(9)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  training  centers"  after  "such 
schools". 

(b)  Section  724  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(7)  The  term  'school  of  nursing"  means 
a  school  of  nursing  as  defined  by  section 
843. 

"(8)  The  term  'training  center  for  allied 
health  professions'  means  a  training  center 
for  allied  health  professions  as  defined  by 
section  795." 

CONSOLroATION  OP  SPECIAL  PROJECT  AND  EDUCA- 
TION INITIATIVE  AWAr.D  APPROPRIATIONS  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  777  (as  redesignated 
by  section  203  of  this  Act)  Is  redesignated 
section  778.  and  there  Is  added  after  section 
776  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS      AUTHORIZED      FOR      SECTIONS 
772    AND    774 

"Sec.  777.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $122,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  payments  under  sections  772 
and  774." 

(b)  Sections  772(d)  and  774(e)  are  re- 
pealed. 

EXTENSION  OP  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS  GRANT  PRO- 
CRAM;  INSLICIBILITY  OP  SCHOOLS  OF  PHAR- 
»*ACY;  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT;  TECHNICAL  4S- 
SISTANCK 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  773(a)  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  $10,000,- 
000".  and  (2)  by  inserting  "and  $5,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,"  after 
"1974.". 

(b)  Sections  773(b)  and  773(d)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "pharmacy,". 

(c)  Section  773(b)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  school  that  has 
received  a  grant  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  the  sums  of  amounts  granted 
to  that  school  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  amounts  granted  to  that  school 
under  this  section  for  that  Immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year." 

(d)  Section  773(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  may  provide,  to  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine 
which  Is  m  serious  financial  straits  to  meet 
its  costs  of  operation  or  which  has  a  special 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet  accredi- 
tation requirements,  technical  assistance  to 
enable  the  school  to  conduct  a  comorehen- 
slve  cost  analysis  study  of  Its  operations,  to 
Identify  operational  InetBclencles.  or  to  de- 
velop or  carry  out  appropriate  operational 
or  financial  reforms." 

TTTLE  IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

PRE-ADMISSION   AND  FOLLOW-UP   ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE    DISADVANTAGED 

Sec.  401.  Section  774(b)    Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (2)  (A)  by  Inserting  after 
"assisting  them"  the  following  "(Including 
the  payment  to  them  of  such  pertinent 
stipends,  with  allowances  for  travel  and  for 
dependents,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate)"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
clause  (2)(C). 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOB    SERVICE 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  225(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "other  units  of  the  Service"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  other  uni- 
formed or  civilian  Federal  health  service  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  Is  appropriate, 
and  to  promote  the  more  adequate  provision 
of  medical  care  for  persons  who  reside  In 
areas  determined   by  the  Secretary,   under 
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section   329(b)(1).   to  have  critical   healtb 
manpower  shortages". 

(b)  Section  225(b)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  agree  in  writing  to  serve,  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  (A)  as  a 
civilian  member  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  or  In  such  other  uniformed  or  civil- 
Jan  Federal  health  service  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  Is  appropriate;  or  (B)  In  an 
area  determined  by  the  Secretary',  under  sec- 
tion 329(b)  (1).  to  have  a  critical  health  man- 
power shortage". 

(c)  Section  225(b)(3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  except  In  the  C!tse  of  an  applicant 
who  enters  into  an  agreement  under  clause 
(4)  (B),  be  selected  for  civilian  service  In  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  or  in  such 
other  uniformed  or  civilian  Federal  healtb 
service  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  is  ap- 
propriate; and". 

(d)  Section  225(e)  is  amended  (1)  by 
amending  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  read  "In  accordance  with  his  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  (4) ,  a  person  par- 
ticipating in  the  Program  shall  be  obligated 
following  completion  of  academic  training  to 
serve  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corns  or  in  such  other  uni- 
formed or  civilian  Federal  health  service  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  is  appropriate, 
or  in  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
under  section  329(b)(1),  to  have  a  critical 
health  manpower  shortage,";  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence:  and  (3)  by  amend- 
ing the  last  sentence  by  Inserting  "Federal 
health"  before  the  word  "facility",  by  plac- 
ing a  period  after  the  word  "facility",  and  by 
striking  out  "of  the  Service  or  other  facility 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps." 

(e)  Section  225(f)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "an  active  duty  service  obligation" 
and  inserting  "a  service  obligation"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  225(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $12,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
822.500.000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  Program." 

FEDERAL    CAPITAL    CONTRIBtrnONS    TO    STUDENT 

LOAN   funds;    direct   loan    interest   rate 

MADE  EQUIVALENT  TO  INSURED  LOAN  INTEREST 
rate;     AND    CLARIFYING    CHANCE 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Sections  743,  794D(e),  and 
826  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1977"' 
each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1980". 

(b)  Sections  741(e),  794D(b)  (2)  (E),  823 
(b)(5)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum"  and  inserting  "7  per  centum" 
In  lieu  thereof 

(c)  Section  741(f)  (1)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who, 
on  or  alter  November  18,  1971,  meets  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
and  who  practices  his  profession  as  described 
by  subparagraph  (C)  by  -irtue  of  his  em- 
ployment as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  the  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  entered  into  the  agreement  required 
by  subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  that 
practice." 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sfc.  -501.  This  Act  is  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  except  for  section  403(c) 
wMrh  is  deemed  to  have  become  effective 
on  November  18.  1971. 


Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

March  3.  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 


bill  "To  amend  titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  bill,  when  enacted,  would  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Act  of  1975". 

The  draft  bill  Is  Intended  to  translate  Into 
legislation  the  health  professions  education 
themes  of  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

"In  1976,  total  HEW  outlays  for  training 
health  professionals  are  estimated  at  $620 
million.  Measures  undertaken  since  1969  have 
assured  major  increases  in  the  number  of 
graduates  of  U.S.  health  professions  schools. 
Prom  1965  to  1974,  medical  school  enroll- 
ments and  the  number  of  graduates  each 
grew  by  56%.  Medical  school  enrollments 
have  grown  from  32,428  to  50,477  and  the 
annual  number  of  graduates  has  increased 
from  7,409  to   11,580. 

"As  in  other  fields  of  higher  education, 
Fed:ral  assistance  in  1976  will  emphasize 
aid  to  students  rather  than  to  Institutions. 
Unnecessary  Federal  institutional  subsidies 
will  be  gradually  phased  out.  Since  students 
In  the  health  professions  can  anticipate  high 
earnings,  they  can  be  expected  to  finance 
a  greater  share  of  their  own  educational 
costs.  Federally  guaranteed  private  loans  are 
available,  and  recently  Increased  ceilings  on 
such  loans  will  heighten  their  usefulness  to 
students  in  the  health  professions.  P»roposed 
legislation  will  reflect  this  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  support  of  health  professions 
training. 

"An  expanded  National  Health  Service 
Corps  program  of  scholarships  In  return  for 
service  will  both  a.'islst  students  financially 
and  help  meet  Federal  needs  for  health 
professionals."  (At  p.  133.) 

Of  the  1976  outlay  estimate  of  $620  mil- 
lion for  all  of  the  Diepartment's  health,  educa- 
tion, and  training  activities,  approximately 
$380  million  Is  attributable  to  programs 
to  be  authorized  in  this  bill. 

construction  of  health  teaching  FACILITIES 

Projections  of  the  current  volume  of  health 
professions  graduates  against  expected  pppu- 
lation  increases  persuade  us  that  existing 
facilities,  if  maintained,  are  sufficient  to  meet 
foreseeable  future  need.  For  example,  In  1970 
there  were  some  323.200  practicing  physicians 
In  the  United  States,  or  159  physicians  per 
10,000  population.  If  the  number  of  first-year 
training  places  existing  at  the  end  of  1972 
are  maintained  without  change  through  1990, 
and  we  may  assume  a  constant  net  addition 
of  foreign  medical  graduates  approximately 
the  net  increment  during  the  mld-1960'8, 
about  3.800  a  year,  the  number  of  practicing 
physicians  in  the  United  States  will  grow 
to  at  least  435,000  in  1980 — about  192  per 
100,000  population,  and  554,000  In  1990,  or 
about  331  per  100,000. 

If  there  is  sufficient  public  and  private 
support  to  allow  for  a  post-1978  growth  In 
output  capacity  of  1.3  percent  for  medical 
schools  and  0.6  percent  for  osteopathic 
schools,  and  a  net  addition  of  5,200  foreign 
medical  graduates  per  year  (a  level  approxi- 
mating recent  levels)  we  would  estimate  tlie 
number  of  physicians  In  1990  per  100,000 
population  to  arrive  at  237.  We  are  aware  of 
no  studies  that  suggest  that  a  projected  in- 
crease of  this  size — almost  40  percent,  and 
probably  nearly  50  percent,  more  physicians 
per  100,000  population  within  sl.xteen  years — 
would  be  insufficient.  If  appropriately  dis- 
tributed geographically  and  by  specialty 
(concerns  addressed  by  aspects  of  our  pro- 
pos.^l  discussed  below)  to  meet  prospective 
national  requirements  for  medical  care. 

Accordingly,  the  draft  bill  would  change 
the  focus  of  the  current  health  professions 
teaching  facilities,  and  nurse  training  facili- 
ties, construction  programs.  Rather  than 
continuing  to  encourage,  through  the  mak- 
ing of  Federal  grants,  the  multiplication  of 
teaching  facilities,  we  would  Instead  concen- 
trate resources  on  encouraging  existing  fa- 


cilities to  maintain  and  improve  their  ade- 
quacy. The  bill  would  accomplish  this  (i) 
by  allowing  the  expiration  of  the  construc- 
tion grant  programs  of  part  B  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  of  title 
Vin;  and  (2)  by  amending  the  provisions 
that  now  make  Federal  guarantees  available 
for  loans  for  the  construction  cf  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  teaching  facilities,  to 
Instead  provide  assistance  limited  to  the  re- 
placement or  remodeling  of  facilities. 

Loan  guarantees  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  (except  as  replacements  for 
old  buildings)  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
buildings,  would  no  longer  be  available.  In 
addition,  consistent  with  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed In  the  President's  budget  of  aiding 
students  rather  than  Institutions,  we  would 
no  longer  offer  to  subsidize  Interest  pay- 
ments on  new  guaranteed  loans  under  the 
program. 

Loan  guarantees  would  no  longer  be  avail- 
able under  the  program  for  schools  of  phar- 
macy and  public  health,  because  the  replace- 
ment or  remodeling  of  these  facilities  do38 
not  serve  a  significant  national  need.  The 
draft  bill  also  omits  the  long  unfunded  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities. 

CAPITATION  AWARDS 

In  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Tramlng  Act  of  1971,  the  establishment  of  a 
capitation  grant  program  reflected  a  Judg- 
ment by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration that  "first  dollar"  funding  of  health 
professions  education  was  an  appropriate 
and  needed  mechanism  of  Federal  support. 
Experience  to  date  suggests  that  the  caplu- 
tion  grant  program  has  achieved  certain  of 
Its  originally  objectives,  In  that  the  financial 
viability  of  many  of  these  educational  Insti- 
tutions has  Improved,  and  in  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  enrollment  increases  experienced 
would  probably  not  have  come  about  In  the 
absence  of  the  expansion  requirements  in 
the  capitation  grant  law. 

Despite  these  positive  aspects,  which  the 
Administration  recognises,  an  analysis  of  the 
capitation  program  and  consideration  of 
future  trends  revel  serious  flaws  in  the  cap- 
itation grant  concept.  These  defects  call  into 
question  the  appropriateness  and  desirability 
of  the  capitation  mechanism  as  the  Federal 
Government's  primary  tool  for  the  support  of 
health  professions  education.  Chief  among 
the  deficiencies  are  that  the  capitation  pro- 
gram: 

Due  to  Its  Inherently  rigid  allocation  for- 
mula, resulted  in  comparative  windfalls  for 
certain  schools  and  shortfalls  for  other 
schools — that  Is  to  say,  the  funds  were  not 
targeted  based  on  an  assessment  of  need  for 
such  support; 

The  Incremental  enrollment  Increases  that 
may  have  resulted  from  tlie  program  proved 
to  be  very  costly; 

The  amounts  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  the  program  were  arbitrary  and  unre- 
lated to  any  concept  of  actual  educational 
costs; 

The  costs  of  this  program  would  only  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  Increase,  with  the 
schools  and  the  students  becoming  increas- 
ingly and  tmdesirably  dependent  upon  the 
continued  flow  of  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
health  professions  educational  process;  and 

Reasonable  alternative  sourc*  of  funding 
support  for  the  health  education  process  are 
available  in  lieu  of  Federal  across-the-board, 
formula-type  institutional  subsidies. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  emphasize  that 
capitation  support  must  be  viewed,  at  least 
in  part,  as  means  of  subsidizing  health  pro- 
fessions students  indirectly  through  institu- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  other  assistance 
to  health  professions  schools.  Federal  capita- 
tion grants  enable  a  student  to  pay  a  tuition 
that  commonly  defrays  from  10  to  20  percent 
of  a  school's  costs  of  training  that  student. 
Nevertheless,  health  professionals,  particu- 
larly phj-slclans  and  dentists,  have  high  earn- 
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Ings.  The  annual  rate  of  return  on  the  total 
ccsts  of  basic  medical  and  dental  education 
has  been  estimated  to  be  over  20  percent,  a 
rate  that  is  two  to  three  times  the  rate  of 
return  for  graduate  education  generally. 

In  view  of  these  earnings,  health  profes- 
sions students  can  and  should  be  called 
upon  to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  their 
educational  costs.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  call  upon  the  general  public, 
through  tax  revenues,  to  subsidize  the  train- 
ing of  individuals  who  are  themselves  able 
to  bear  the  real  costs  of  their  'training  and 
who,  oecause  of  that  training,  will  quickly 
recoup  those  costs  from  members  of  the 
public  in  the  form  of  compensation  for  their 
professional  services. 

We  recognize  that  immediate  withdrawal 
of  capitation  support  for  health  professions 
education  would  be  very  disruptive  to  some 
institutions,  particularly  those  receiving  the 
highest  rates  of  capitation. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  to  extend  capita- 
tion for  most  health  professions  schools  for 
an  additional  three  years,  but  modified  as 
follows : 

1.  The  statutory  capitation  amounts  for 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentis- 
try, now  $2,600  for  each  student  in  each  of 
the  first  three  years  of  training  and  $4,000 
for  each  student  In  a  graduating  class,  would 
be  set  at  $1,500  per  enrolled  student  (with- 
out regard  to  year-class)  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $1,250  per  student  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  $1,000  per  student  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  compares  to  an  average  actual  capita- 
tion level,  under  the  1974  appropriation  for 
this  activity,  of  about  $2,000  per  student. 

2.  Schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  for  wlilch 
capitation  is  now  set  at  $1,750,  would  be  set 
at  .$900,  $600,  and  $300,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977,  respectively.  Again,  this 
compares  with  the  actual  1974  appropria- 
tions level  of  about  $1,325  per  student. 

3.  Schools  of  optometry  and  podiatry,  for 
wliich  capitation  is  now  set  at  $800  per  stu- 
tleni,  would  be  set  at  $400,  $300,  and  $200, 
ior  Jj.sc.ll  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  respec- 
tively. The  actual  1974  appropriation  for  these 
disciplines  averaged  about  $«25  per  student. 

4.  Becau.se  the  draft  bill  would  not  impose 
any  enrollment  Increase  requirements  on  the 
school  (merely  requiring  that  the  schools 
nwintain  their  1974  level  of  first-year  enroll- 
ment), the  capitation  for  "enrollment  bonus 
.students"  (i.e.,  students  in  year-classes  meet- 
ing certain  enrollment  increase  require- 
ments) would  be  dropped. 

5.  Capitation  of  undergraduate  ti-aining— 
i.e.,  the  training  provided  by  schools  of  phar- 
macy and  nursing — as  well  as  general  assist- 
ance, vmder  section  309(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  schools  of  public 
health,  would  be  allowed  to  expire. 

6.  The  current  program  of  grants  for  small 
medical,  osteopathic,  and  dental  schools — 
essentially  a  one-time  bonus  of  $50,000— and 
the  capitation  for  three-year  schools  of  med- 
icine ($2,500  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a 
fiscal  year,  plus  $8,000  for  each  student  grad- 
uating in  that  year)  would  be  repealed. 

START-UP    ASSISTANCE 

The  current  program  of  start-up  assisi.auce 
would  be  phased  out  by  limiting  it  to  schools 
that  have  received  a  start-up  grant  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

NATIONAL     PRIORITY     INCENTrVE     AWARDS 

The  draft  biU  would  establish  a  new  pro- 
Kr.-ijn  of  National  Priority  Incentive  Awards 
to  increase  the  number  of  health  profes- 
sjonal.s  who  enter  critical  health  shortage 
i:pecialties.  The  program  would  have  two 
principal  features: 

1.  It  would  award  to  each  school  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy  an  amount  equal  to 
$2,000  for  each  of  its  graduates  who  enters 
a  residency  In  the  practice  of  famUy  medi- 
cme.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  this  award, 
a  school  wotUd  be  required  to  use  lt«  best 


efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  its  gradu- 
ates who  enter  such  practice. 

2.  It  would  award  grants  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  developing,  and  oper- 
ating for  an  initial  period  (not  to  exceed 
three  years),  programs  of  graduate  or  spe- 
cialized education  or  training  in  family 
medicine,  pediatrics,  internal  medicine,  and 
other  health  care  shortage  fields.  The  grants 
could  include  amounts  Intended  to  augment 
the  compensation  otherwise  payable  to  an 
individual  in  consideration  of  his  participa- 
tion in  a  program. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF   SPECIAL   PROJECT 
AUTHORITIES 

The  existing  health  manpower  special 
projects  authority  would  be  amended  in  or- 
der to  embrace  assistance  now  authorized 
under  comparable  special  project  authority 
contained  in  the  nursing,  alUed  health,  and 
public  health  professions  portions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Those  latter  au- 
thorities would  be  allowed  to  expire. 

CONSOLmATION  OP  SPECIAL  PROJECT  AND  HMEIA 
APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  special  project  grants  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  the  health  professions  Health 
Manpower  Education  Initiative  Awards  would 
be  consolidated  in  a  single  provision.  That 
provision  would  extend  both  programs  for 
three  years. 

FINANCIAL  DISTRESS 

The  health  professions  financial  distress 
grant  program  would  be  extended  for  three 
years,  but  would  be  amended  to  terminate 
the  eligibiUty  for  financial  distress  grants 
of  schools  of  pharmacy.  The  bill  would  also 
limit  the  financial  distress  grant  to  any 
school  for  a  fiscal  year  to  75  percent  of  the 
financial  distress  grant  awarded  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  This  limitation  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  amounts  awarded  under 
the  financial  distress  provisions  of  the  law 
are  not  intended  as  an  increase  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  support  that  a  school 
receives  under  the  previously-described  cap- 
itation provisions,  but  are  truly  amounts 
awarded  on  a  short-term  basis  to  meet  an 
extreme  and  unusual  exigency. 

PRE-ADMISSION   AND  FOLLOW-UP   ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  existing 
program  of  special  assistance  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, for  training  In  the  health  care 
field,  by  authorizing  the  payment  to  eligible 
individuals  of  stipends,  with  allowances  for 
travel  and  for  dependents,  for  post-second- 
ary education  or  training  required  to  qualify 
the  individual  for  admission  to  a  school  pro- 
viding health  training,  or  to  assist  a  person 
in  undergoing  that  training. 

The  Department  proposes  to  administer 
this  authority  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  restrict  the  assistance  to  study 
in  preparation  for,  or  leading  to,  a  first  pro- 
fessional degree  in  the  health  care  field.  That 
is,  .stipends  would  not  be  provided  in  connec- 
tion witli  training,  such  as  in  niu-sing  or 
pharmacy,  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

2.  It  would  limit  assistance  to  fields  that 
prepare  the  individual  to  provide  health  care. 
Stipends  would  not  be  provided,  for  example, 
for  the  study  of  public  health  admiiiisti-a- 
tjon. 

3.  As  previously  di.scu.ssed,  persons  who 
enter  moHt  health  care  fields  enjoy  a  high 
income  potential.  As  their  professional  edu- 
cation progresses  they  are  Increasingly  able 
to  command  loans  for  the  completion  of  their 
education. 

Accordingly,  stipend.-;  awarded  for  profes- 
sional study  (as  distinct  from  pre-admission 
assistance)  under  the  amended  health  pro- 
fessions program  of  special  assistance  to  the 
disadvantaged  will  be  limited  to  the  first 
year  of  training. 


SCHOLARSHIPS     FOR     SERVICE 

We  believe  that  the  Public  Health  and  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Scholarsiilp 
Training  Program  offers  the  potential  not 
only  of  assuring  an  adequate  future  supply 
of  health  professionals  to  meet  essential  Fed- 
eral healtlx  care  delivery  responsibilities,  but 
also  of  truly  opening  the  door  to  a  health 
professions  education  to  sizeable  numbers  of 
deserving  students.  For  these  reasons,  the 
President's  1976  Budget  contemplates  fund- 
ing for  this  program,  at  a  level  of  $22.5  mil- 
lion. Ftmding  of  the  program  at  that  level 
would  provide  full  support  for  In  excess  of 
2,000  health  professions  students,  and  would 
accompany  the  phasing  out  of  the  traditional 
scholarship  programs  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Resources  Development  in  the 
Health  Resources  Administration.  The  basic 
philosophy  reflected  in  this  disposition  of  re- 
sources is  that  the  public  is  ordinarily  en- 
titled to  public  service,  or  service  meeting  a 
public  need,  from  those  individuals  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  special  scholarship  assistance 
while  receiving  their  health  professions  de- 
grees. The  traditional  scholarship  programs — 
which  do  not  reqtiire  such  service — are  in- 
consistent with  that  principle. 

We  propose  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the 
program,  consistent  with  these  views,  as 
follows: 

1.  We  would  extend  the  Program  indefi- 
nitely, and  authorize  appropriations  for  it 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  We  would  provide  the  Secretary  with 
clear  and  unambiguous  authority  to  assign 
participants  In  the  Program  to  any  civilian 
or  uniformed  Federal  health  service.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  and  other  health 
service  delivery  programs  of  this  Department 
would  doubtless  be  the  primary  users  of  the 
program  participants,  and  perhaps  in  the 
short  run  would  be  the  sole  users.  At  some 
future  time,  however,  the  Secretary  might 
determine  that  certain  of  the  participants 
could  more  appropriately  serve  elsewhere  in 
the  Department,  or  even  In  other  Federal 
agencies  {e.g.,  the  Veterans  Administration) 
or  State  or  local  governmental  units.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  not  have  to  appoint 
individuals  to  the  Commissioned  Corps  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  in  order  to  do  this 
but  rather  to  be  able  to  assign  them  directly 
to  other  healtb  service  duties. 

3.  Finally,  we  believe  there  should  be  room 
within  the  Program  to  assist  individuals  who 
wish  to  remain  in  the  private  sector,  but 
who  are  prepared  to  practice  a  health  pro- 
fession in  a  geographic  area  of  critical  health 
manpower  shortage.  These  individuals  would 
not  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  would  undertake  to  serve  In  shortage 
areas,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
the  same  period  of  service  to  which  other 
Individuals  assisted  under  the  program  are 
obligated  to  serve  the  Federal  Government: 
that  is,  one  year  of  service  for  each  year  of 
scholarship  assistance. 

ITEALTJl     PROFESSIONS     AND     NURSING     STUI-fNT 
LOAN    PROGRAMS 

The  draft  bill  would  also  limit  ftiniier 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  health  pro- 
fes.sions  and  nursing  student  loan  funds  to 
the  amounts  required  to  continue  loan.s  to 
students  previously  assisted  frcm  the  funds. 
However,  the  funds  would  remain  availaoie, 
for  the  next  three  years,  for  the  schocls  to 
make  new  student  loans  from  amounls  re- 
volving back  into  the  student  loan  funds; 
and  for  continuaticn  leans. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  the  Interest  rate 
on  these  loans  from  3  to  7  percent  (the  same 
maximum  rale  of  Interest  now  prestribed 
under  the  student  loan  Insurance  program 
contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965). 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would   be  an   Important  step   toward 
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assuring  an  adequate  future  supply  of  health 
professionals,  both  for  meeting  the  general 
needs  of  the  public  and  meeting  essential 
Federal  health  care  responslbUltles.  It  would 
remedy  the  problem  of  unnecessary  public 
subsidization  of  the  education  of  individuals 
preparing  to  enter  highly  paid  health  care 
occupations.  Nevertheless,  it  would  signifi- 
caiitly  improve  the  possibility  of  a  health 
professions  education  for  large  numbers  of 
students.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the 
measure  its  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget   that  enactment  of   this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Caspas  W.  Weinbeboeb. 

Secretary. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himselT  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  49.  A  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  codify  and  empha- 
size existing  rules  and  customs  pertain- 
ing to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  res(dution  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  chapter  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  popularly  known  as  the  flag 
code.  A  similar  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  and  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Hohdays.-  and  Celebrations.  At 
that  time,  numerous  representatives  of 
veterans  organizations  and  patriotic 
groups  testified  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  clarify  the  existing 
confusion  over  the  proper  use  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

When  first  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1942.  the  flag  code  set  forth  rules  for  the 
display  and  u.se  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  civilian  organizations  who  are 
not  required  as  a  matter  of  law  to  com- 
ply with  the  flag  regulations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government- 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica.  Over 
the  years  these  guidelines  have  been  sub- 
ject to  various  interpretations  leaving 
many  patriotic  Americans,  ci\ic  groups, 
and  church  groups  without  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  proper  etiquette  to  be 
afforded  the  symbol  of  our  Nation  and 
the  Ideals  represented  by  tlie  American 
flag. 

As  we  approach  our  Biceutemiial  cele- 
bration, several  patriotic  groups,  par- 
ticularly the  American  Legion,  have 
urged  Congress  to  taiie  action  to  clarify 
the  existing  confusion  regarding  the  flag 
code.  The  American  Legion  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  promoting  the 
American  ideal. 

The  leadership  demonstrated  by  their 
proposal  to  restate  the  rules  and  customs 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  symbol  of  our 
country  imderscores  once  again  the 
American  Legion's  commitment  to  pro- 
moting patriotism  among  all  oiu-  citi- 
zens. I  applaud  their  efforts  to  advance 
proper  respect  to  be  shown  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  clarify  for  all  our  citizens  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  flag  should  be  used  on 


ceremonial  and  other  occasions.  Tlie  re- 
visions to  the  flag  code  offered  by  this 
resolution  change  outdated  customs,  add 
new  guidelines  and  clarify  otlier  provi- 
sions that  have  been  a  source  of  mis- 
understanding. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine this  resolution  while  reafBrming 
the  principles  ssrmbolized  by  our  flag. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  49 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  codify  and 
emphasize  existing  rules  and  customs  per- 
taining to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America",  as  amended 
(36  U.S.C.  171-178),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  of 
Section  1  the  following:  "The  flag  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  this  Chapter 
shall  be  defined  according  to  Title  4  U.S.C. 
Chapter  1.  Section  1  and  Section  2  and  Execu- 
tive Order   10834  issued  pursuant  thereto." 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
of  section  2(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "However  when  a  patriotic  ef- 
fect Is  desired,  the  flag  may  be  displayed 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  properly  Illumi- 
nated during  the  hours  of  darkness."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  section  2(c)  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  the  following:  "unless 
it  Is  an  all-weather  flag"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  section  2(d)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(d)  The  flag  should  be  displayed  on  all 
days,  especially  on  New  Year's  Day,  January  1; 
Inatiguratlon  Day,  January  20;  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  February  12;  Washington's  Birth- 
day, the  third  Monday  In  February;  Easter 
Sunday  (variable);  Mother's  Day,  second 
Sunday  In  May;  Armed  Forces  Day,  third 
Saturday  In  May;  Memorial  Day  (half-stafT 
until  noon) .  on  the  last  Monday  in  May;  Flag 
Day,  June  14;  Independence  Day,  July  4; 
Labor  Day.  first  Monday  In  September;  Citi- 
zenship Day,  September  17;  Columbus  Day. 
the  second  Monday  in  October;  Veterans  Day, 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October;  Thanksgiving 
Day,  fourth  Thursday  in  November;  Christ- 
mas Day.  December  25;  such  other  days  as 
may  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  birthdays  of  States  (dates 
of  admission);   and  on  State  holidays."; 

(6)  by  striking  out  ",  weather  permitting," 
In  section  2(e); 

(6)  by  striking  out  "radiator  cap"  tn  sec- 
tion 3(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"right  fender"; 

(7)  by  inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3(f)  a  comma  and 
the  following:   "its  own  right"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  section  3(1)  and  in- 
.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  When  displayed  either  horizontally  or 
vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union  should 
be  uppermost  and  to  the  flag's  own  right, 
that  Is.  to  the  observer's  left.  When  dis- 
played In  a  window,  the  flag  should  be  dis- 
played in  the  same  way,  with  the  union  or 
blue  field  to  the  left  of  the  observer  in  the 
street."; 

(9)  by  striking  out  section  3(k)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform, 
the  flag,  if  displayed  flat,  should  be  dis- 
played above  and  behind  the  speaker.  When 
displayed  from  a  staff  In  a  church  or  public 
auditorium,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  hold  the  position  of  superior 
prominence,  in  advance  of  the  audience,  and 
in  the  position  of  honor  at  the  clergyman's 


or  speaker's  right  as  he  faces  the  audience. 
Any  other  flag  so  displayed  should  be  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  clergyman  or  speaker  or 
to  the  right  of  the  audience."; 

(10)  by  striking  out  section  3(m)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  flaf^,  when  flown  at  haU -staff, 
should  be  first  hoisted  to  the  peak  for  an 
instant  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff 
position.  The  flag  should  be  again  raised  to 
the  peak  before  It  Is  lowered  for  the  day. 
On  Memorial  Day  the  flag  should  be  dis- 
played at  half-staff  until  noon  only,  then 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff.  By  order  of  the 
President,  the  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half- 
staff  upon  the  death  of  principal  figures  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  territory,  or  possession,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  their  memory.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  other  officials  or  for- 
eign dignitaries,  the  flag  Is  to  be  displayed 
at  half-staff  according  to  Presidential  In- 
structions or  orders,  or  in  accordance  with 
recognized  customs  or  practices  not  Incon- 
sistent with  law.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  present  or  former  official  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  that 
State,  territory,  or  possession  may  proclaim 
that  t.ie  National  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half- 
staff.  The  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half-staff 
thirty  days  from  the  death  of  the  President 
or  a  former  President;  ten  days  from  the  day 
of  death  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice  or  a  retired  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  from  the  day  of  death 
until  Interment  of  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  Secretary  of  an  execu- 
tive or  military  department,  a  former  Vice 
President,  or  the  Governor  of  a  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession;  and  on  the  day  of  death 
and  the  following  day  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress.  As   used   In  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  'half-staff'  means  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flag  when  it  Is  one-half  the 
distance  between  the  tnp  and  bottom  of  the 
staff; 

"(2)  the  term  'executive  or  military  depart- 
ment' means  any  agency  listed  under  sections 
101  and  102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(3)  the  term  'Member  of  Congress'  means, 
a  Senator,  a  Representative,  a  Delegate,  or 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico."; 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3,  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(o)  When  the  flag  is  suspended  across  a 
corridor  or  lobby  In  a  building  with  only  one 
main  entrance,  it  should  be  suspended  ver- 
tically with  the  union  of  the  flag  to  the 
observer's  left  upon  entering.  If  the  building 
has  more  than  one  main  entrance,  the  flag 
should  be  suspended  vertically  near  the 
center  of  the  corridor  or  lobby  with  the  union 
to  the  North,  when  entrances  are  to  the  East  • 
and  West  or  to  the  East  when  entrances  are 
to  the  North  and  South.  If  there  are  en- 
trances in  more  than  two  directions,  the 
iniion  shoitld  be  to  the  East."; 

(12)  by  striking  out  section  4(a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  flag  should  never  be  dis- 
played with  the  union  down,  except  as  a 
signal  of  dire  distress  In  instances  of  extreme 
danger  to  life  or  property."; 

(13)  by  striking  out  section  4(d)  .ind 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  as  wear- 
ing apparel,  bedding,  or  drapery.  It  should 
never  be  festooned,  drawn  back',  nor  up,  in 
folds,  but  always  allowed  to  fall  free.  Bunt- 
ing of  blue,  white,  and  red,  always  arranged 
with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in  the  middle, 
and  the  red  below,  should  be  used  for  cover- 
ing a  speaker's  desk,  draping  the  front  of 
a  platform,  and  for  decoration  in  general."; 

(14)  by  striking  out  section  4(e)  and 
inserting  In  Heu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(e)  The  flag  should  never  be  fastened, 
displayed,  used,  or  stored  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn,  soiled,  or 
damaged  in  any  way."; 

(15)  by  striking  out  section  4(4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  The  flag  should  never  be  used  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. It  should  not  be  embroidered  on  such 
.articles  as  cushions  or  handkerchiefs  and 
t)ie  like,  printed  or  otherwise  impre.s.sed  on 
pap«r  napkins  or  boxes  or  anything  that  Is 
(t':.^igned  for  temporary  use  and  discard.  Ad- 
vertising Bigus  should  not  be  fastened  to  a 
staff  or  halyard  from  which  the  flag  is 
llown."; 

(16)  by  redesignatmg  section  4(j)  as  sec- 
tion 4(k)  and  by  Inserting  after  section  4(i) 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(j)  No  part  of  the  flag  should  ever  be  used 
as  a  costume  or  athletic  uniform.  However  a 
flag  patch  may  b©  affixed  to  the  uniform  of 
mlUtary  personnel,  firemen,  policemen,  and 
members  of  patriotic  organizations.  The  flag 
represents  a  living  country  and  is  itself  con- 
sidered a  living  thing.  Therefore,  the  lapel 
flag  pin  being  a  repUca,  should  be  worn  on 
the  left  Isyjel  near  the  heart."; 

(17)  by  striking  out  section  5  and  inscrt- 
i.'ig  In  lieu  thereof  the  followiiig: 

"Six;.  5.  During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting 
or  lowering  the  flag  or  when  the  flag  Is 
pa.ssmg  in  a  parade  or  in  review,  all  persons 
present  except  those  Ih  uniform  should  face 
the  flag  and  stand  at  attention  with  the  right 
hand  over  the  heart.  Those  present  in  uni- 
form should  render  the  military  ssalute 
When  not  In  uniform,  men  should  remove 
their  headdress  with  their  right  hand  and 
hold  It  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being 
over  the  heart.  Aliens  should  stand  at  atten- 
tion. The  salute  to  the  flag  in  a  moving  col- 
unm  should  be  rendered  at  the  moment  the 
flng  passes."; 

(18)   by  striking  out  section  6  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

•Sec.  6.  During  rendition  of  the  national 
anihem  when  the  flag  is  displayed,  all  pres- 
ent except  those  in  uniform  sboiUd  stand  at 
.ittentlon  facing  the  flag  with  the  right  hand 
o\cr  the  heart.  When  the  flag  is  not  dls- 
piayed,  those  present  should  face  toward  the 
music.  During  rendition  of  the  anthem,  men 
not  in  uniform  should  remove  their  head- 
dress with  their  right  hand  and  hold  it  at 
the  left  shoulder,  the  hand  being  over  the 
heart.  Persons  in  uniform  should  render  the 
military  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  an- 
them and  retam  this  position  until  the  last 
note.  ; 

(19)   by  striking  out  section  7  and  in.'^ert- 
mg  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

Pil'f^;  "^; J^**  ^'***^  °^  Allegiance  to  the 
^^'  IJ?}^^^  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Rcpub- 

JL,  !  T^""^  "  ***"''«•  one  Nation  under 
!^' ,!°  ^^*''^*'  ""^^^  "^'erty  and  Justice  for 
au.  should  be  rendered  by  standing  at  atten- 
tion facing  the  flag  With  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  When  not  in  uniform  men  should 
remove  their  headdress  with  their  right  hand 
and  hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder,  the  hand 
bemg  over  the  heart.  Pensons  in  uiiifonn 
should  remain  sUent.  face  the  fl.ig,  and 
render  the  mlUtary  salute.";   and 

(20)  by  striking  out  section  8  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
anpolnt  a  National  Flag  Commission  for  the 
iHnT>ose  of  necessary  study  and  revision  of 
thin  jomt  resolution. 

"(o)  Any  rule  or  custom  pertaining  to  the 
•_•  play  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 

i  r^HTn  "^^  '°'^''  ^^'■^*«'  "^y  ^  altered, 
r  °ni^f  ;.  "■  "^I^ed,  or  additional  rules  with 
^-  pect  thereto  may  be  prescribed,  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  PorL  of 
tiic  United  States,  whenever  hTdeeinl^  to 
"0  appropriate  or  desirable;   mal^  Lh 
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alteration  or  additional  rule  shall  b«  set  forth 
in  a  proclamation.". 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  today  in 
cosponsoring  a  joint  resolution  auned  at 
clarifying  certain  provisions  of  the  laws 
concerning  the  proper  use  and  display 
of  the  U.S.  flag,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  flag  code. 

In  past  years,  the  flag  code  has  been 
interpreted  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
These  differing  interpretations  liave 
caused  much  confusion  throughout  the 
coimtry  regarding  the  proper  manner  of 
displaying  the  flag.  Many  of  the  cus- 
toms are  obsolete  and  need  to  be  revised 
while  other  provisions  of  the  flag  code 
need  clarification  and  recmphasis. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  founding  ol  this  great  Nation,  it 
.'eems  rather  appropriate  tliat  we  should 
clarify  the  state  of  confusion  which  ex- 
ists regarding  the  u^e  of  our  flag. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  organi- 
zations which  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  the  uncertain  situation  which 
now  exists.  Time  after  time,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  called  for  legislation 
which  would  restate  and  clarify  the  i-ules 
and  customs  relating  to  the  use,  display, 
and  proper  respect  for  the  flag  of  our 
country.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  American  Le- 
gion for  their  hard  work  and  as.sistance 
in  the  development  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  clarifies  a  state  of  con- 
fusion which  presently  exists  in  the  cus- 
tom and  use  of  our  national  symbol.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  carefully  examine  this 
)esolution  and  join  me  ui  supporting  it. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  <for  himself. 
Ml-.     Javits,     Mr.     Pell,     Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,     and     Mi-.     Wil- 
liams) : 
S.J.  Res.  50.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim tlie  second  week  of  April  of  eacli 
yeai-  as  "National  Medical  Laboratoi-y 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    MtniC^L    I  IBORATORY    WEEK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
very  pleased  and  honored  to  introduce 
today  a  joint  resolution  which  provides 
for  the  annual  proclamation  of  a  Na- 
tional Medical  Laboratory  Week  during 
the  second  week  of  April.  This  week  of 
recognition  is  being  supported  by  the 
many  professional  associations  repre- 
senting medical  laboratory  persoimel 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Currently,  there  are  some  150,000  piac- 
titioners  of  medical  laboratory  science  in 
the  Umted  States.  These  dedicated  men 
and  women  have  over  the  last  50  years 
played  an  increasingly  vital  role  m  the 
diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease  To- 
day, the  medical  laboratory  and  the  med- 
ical laboratory  scientist  stand  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  health  care  team  by 
providing  attending  physicians  with  the 
reliable  diafniostic  data  needed  to  insure 
quality  patient  care. 

Mr.  President,  laboratory  personnel 
are  team  members  in  the  third  largest 
nidusti-y  in  the  United  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  dedicated  efforts  of  medical 
laboratoj-y  scientist*  often  go  unnoticed 


by  the  public.  And  because  public  confi- 
dence in  all  segments  of  the  health  arena 
Is  vitally  needed,  It  Is  hnportant  that  the 
public  more  adequately  understand  the 
role  played  by  the  laboratory  in  their 
well-being.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

Throughout  the  United  States  medi- 
cal laboratories  perform  some  5  billion 
tests  annually  in  the  pursuit  of  accm-ate 
health  tieatment.  These  laboratories  are 
staffed  by  pathologists,  medical  technol- 
ogists, medical  laboratory  technicians, 
and  specialists  such  as  histologic  techni- 
cians, cytotechnologists,  chemists,  micro- 
biologists, and  others.  They  are  liiehly 
educated,  skilled  professionals  in  their 
science. 

While  tliese  individuals  often  go  un- 
noticed, they  are  actively  involved  in 
improving  standards  of  practice  for  the 
patient's  benefit.  To  the  extent  that  Uie 
quality  of  laboratory  sei-vlce  Is  affected 
by  education,  certification  and  accredi- 
tation, the  profession  has  made  signifi- 
cant advances  toward  Insuring  that  weU 
trained  personnel  are  available  to  provide 
quality  health  services.  Very  often  it  is 
these  same  personnel  who  are  responsible 
for  tlie  development  of  new  methodol- 
ogies wliich  not  only  increase  the  lelia- 
biUty  of  diagnostic  procedures  but  also 
improve  the  chances  of  a  more  heairiiful 
hfe  for  every  American. 

The  senices  rendered  by  our  N.-* (ion's 
medical  laboratories  certainly  provide  a 
very  direct  contribution  in  enabling  the 
lai'ge  majority  of  Americans  to  enjoy 
good  heaJUi.  Therefoie.  as  both  proies- 
sional  and  public  attention  becomes  in- 
creasingly focused  on  the  provision  of 
quality  health  care,  I  think  It  is  most  fit- 
ting that  this  Congress  recognize  the 
dedicated  effort  being  made  daily  by  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  .>-erve 
so  ably  in  our  Nation's  medical  labora- 
tories by  proclaiming  April  13-19  as 
National  Medical  Laboratory  Week 

Later  tliis  year.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  joining  my  close  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Javits,  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  amend  and  improve  the  Clinical  Lab- 
oratory Act.  During  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  consideration  of  that 
measure,  v;e  will  want  to  look  very  closely 
at  the  efforts  of  all  laboratory  personnel. 
I  consider  this  forthcoming  legislation  to 
be  of  critical  importance.  And  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  J<(\its 
during  its  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  today 'l 
join  with  Senator  Kennedy  in  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
annual  proclamation  of  National  Med*-  . 
cal  Laboratory  Week  for  the  period  of 
April  13-19.  This  week  of  recognition  is 
endorsed  by  six  national,  professional 
laboratory  organizations:  American  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Technology— ASMT- 
American       Medical       Technologists-^ 
AMT;    International    Society    of   Clin- 
ical Laboiatoi-y  Technologists— ISCLT- 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo-^ 
gists— ASCP;  American  Society  for  Mi- 
crobiology—ASM;  and  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Blood  Banks— AABB. 

Medical  laboratoiy  science  has  ex- 
panded tremendously  over  the  years 
There  are  more  than  150,000  practition- 
ers, performing  some  5  billion  tests  an- 
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nually  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  health 
care  team  seeking  to  provide  reliable  di- 
agnostic data  to  insure  quality  patient 
care. 

The  advent  of  automation  and  sophis- 
ticated instrumentation  in  the  labora- 
tory has  strengthened  the  need  for  in- 
tensive academic  and  clinical  training 
to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  which 
involve  the  very  preservation  of  human 
hfe.  The  active  involvement  of  higiily 
skilled,  educated  professionals  dedicated 
to  establishing  the  highest  standards  of 
medical  laboratory  methods  and  re- 
search to  increase  the  reliability  of  diag- 
nostic procedures  that  may  improve  the 
chances  of  a  more  healthful  life  for  every 
American  is  essential. 

The  services  rendered  by  our  Nation's 
medical  laboratories  directly  contribute 
to  the  individual  and  public  health.  As 
aU  Americans  increasingly  turn  their  at- 
tention to  issues  of  fluaUty  in  our  health 
care  services,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
in  Congress  recognize  the  daily  service 
of  these  thousands  of  men  and  women  In 
the  medical  laboratory  who  seek  to  ad- 
vance that  Ideal.  I  ask,  therefore,  that 
we  proclaim  April  13-19  as  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week. 


March  6,  1975 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  &  32,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  framework  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy  and  priorities  for 
science  and  technology,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  143.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  re- 
stricting the  sale  or  manuf  actm-e  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition. 
a.  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  cer- 
tain clinical  psychologists'  services  un- 
der the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  program  established  by  part  B 
of  such  title. 

S.    408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
408,  a  bill  to  repeal  exemptions  to  the 
antitrust  laws  relating  to  fair  trade  laws. 

S.  79S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlie 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  \ 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  i 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  Mondale).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkrn),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  795) 
which  provides  a  6 -month  moratorium 


on  sales  of  arms  and  related  services 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  States. 

8.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Peix.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  911,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  by  requiring  that  certahi 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  Tunds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  that  the 
windows  in  such  buildings  can  be  opened 
and  closed  manually. 

S.  949 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  949.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  corporate  surtax  exemption 
to  $100,000. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION   4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 4,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating September  17  as  "Constitution 
Day." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mc<3overn),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
94)  relating  to  food  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NATIONAL  RESOURCE  LANDS  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT— S.  507 

AMENDMENT    NO.    28 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21.  1973,  the  Senate  passed  S.  268, 
the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act.  Title  IV  of  that  act  would  have 
established  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  planning  and  management  of 
Federal  lands  and  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 

In  the  Western  States  where  lands 
owned  or  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal 
Government  constitute  anywhere  from 
29  to  95  percent  of  each  State's  land 
mass  and  the  Federal  holdings  often  exist 
in  a  checkerboard  pattern  with  other 
land,  planning  for  or  regulating  non- 
Federal  lands  under  present  law  is  made 
very  difficult  by  the  inability  of  local  and 
State  governments  to  obtain  sufficient 
know  ledge  of,  much  less  an  input  in.  Fed- 
eral land  management  decisions.  By  the 
same  token,  the  quality  of  Federal  lands, 
pai-ticularly  national  parks,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  the  wilderness  areas,  can  be 
and  is  often  threatened  by  unplanned  or 
poorly  planned  land-use  patterns  on  the 
periphery  of  those  lands— patterns  which 
could  be  avoided  with  better  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  coordiiiation. 
The  problem  of  coordination  of  planning 


and  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
of  non-Federal  lands  was  emphasized  In 
"One  Third  of  the  Nation's  Land."  the 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission. 

Title  IV  of  S.  268  addressed  tliis  prob- 
lem by  encouraging  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  adjacent  non-Federal  lands.  First, 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  govenmients  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  compatible  land  uses  on  ad- 
joining lands  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Secondly,  short  term  ad  hoc 
joint  Federal-State  committees,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  affected  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  property  owners,  and 
user  groups,  including  recreation  and 
conservation  interests,  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  his  ouTi  volition  or  upon  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  an  affected  State 
to  study,  and  make  reconunendations  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  solution  of  general 
or  specific  conflicts  between  uses  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  uses  of  adjacent  non- 
Federal  lands.  The  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  act  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions and  to  resolve  such  conflicts,  or, 
where  he  lacks  the  requisite  authority, 
to  recommend  legislative  solutions  to 
Congress. 

S.  984,  the  Land  Resource  Planning 
Assistance  Act,  S.  268  s  successor  bill 
which  I  introduced  today,  does  not  con- 
tain title  IV  of  S.  268.  Instead,  I  offer 
that  title  with  only  minor  changes  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  507,  the  National 
Resource  Lands  Management  Act.  This 
so-called  "BLM  Organic  Act"  has  as  its 
purpose  the  provision  of  a  modern  stat- 
utory base  for  the  management  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  lands  which 
comprise  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  Federal 
land  and  approximately  one-fifth  of  our 
Nation's  land  base. 

I  believe  S.  507  is  the  better  vehicle  for 
consideration  of  the  coordination  provi- 
sions of  my  amendment. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Land  Resources  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  507  tomorrow,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.    26 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson  to 
S.  507,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other 
piirposes 

On  page,  after  the  Inst  line,  insert  the 
following  language: 

'•TITLE  VI— FEDERAL-STATE  COORDINA- 
TION AND  CCK)PERATION  IN  THE 
PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP 
FEDERAL  AND  ADJACENT  NON-FED- 
ERAL   LANDS 

"Sec.  601.  Planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands. 

"Sec.  602.  Planning  and  management  of  ad- 
jacent non-Federal  lands. 

"Sec.  603.  Ad  hoc  Federal -State  Joint  commit- 
tees. 

"Sec  C04.  Biennial  report  on  Federal-State 
coordination. 

"Sec.  606.  Public  participation. 

"Sec.  608.  Agency  assistance.". 
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{D)  On  page  4,  betwe«u  lines  21  and  22, 

Insert  the  following  language: 

"(h)  'Federal  lands'  means  any  land 
•>wned  by  the  United  States  without  regard 
to  how  the  United  States  acquired  owner- 
ship of  the  land  and  without  regard  to  the 
agency  having  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment thereof,  except  lands  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians,'  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  as  defined  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462). 

"(1)  Non-Federal  lands'  means  all  lands 
which  are  not  Federal  lands  as  defined  in 
subsection  (h)  hereof,  lands  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos,  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  as  defined  in  the 
Outar  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67 
Stat.  462). 

"(J)  "Adjacent  Federal  lands'  means  all 
Fedaral  lands  which  are  in  the  Immediate 
geographic  proximity  of  and  border  non- 
Federal  lands. 

"(k)  'Adjacent  non -Federal  lands'  means 
all  non-Federal  lands  which  are  in  the  im- 
mediate geographic  proximity  of  and  bor- 
der Federal  lands.". 

(c)  On  page  55,  after  the  last  line,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   VI— FEDERAL-STATE   COORDINA- 
TION AND  COOPERATION  IN  THE  PLAN- 
NING AND  MANAGEMENT  OP  FEDERAL 
AND    ADJACENT   NON-FEDERAL    LANDS 
"Sec.  601.  Planning  and  Management  op 
Pederai,  Lands. — (a)  All  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  Federal  lands  shall 
consider  State,  local  government,  and  private 
needs   and   requirements  as   related   to   the 
Federal  lands,  and  shall  coordinate  the  land 
use  inventory,   planning,   and   management 
activities  on  or  for  Federal  lands  with  State 
and  local  land  use  Inventory,  planning   and 
management   activities   on   or   for   adjacent 
non -Federal   lands   to   the  extent  such   co- 
ordination   is   not   inconsistent   with   para- 
mount national  policies,  programs,  and  In- 
t-^rests. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
agency  proposing  any  new  program,  policy, 
rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  Federal  lands 
shall  publish  a  draft  statement  and  a  final 
statement  concerning  the  consistency  of  the 
program,  policy,  rule,  or  regulation  with 
State  and  local  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement, and  where  inconsistent,  the  rea- 
Eons  for  such  Inconsistency,  forty-five  days 
and  fifteen  days,  respectively,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  such  program  or  policy  or 
the  promulgation  of  such  rule  or  regulation, 
and  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
shall  conduct  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  on  such  program,  policy,  rule, 
or  regulation  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
final  statement. 

"Sec.  602.  Planning  and  Management  op 
Adjacent  Non-Federal  Lands. — Any  State 
receiving  grant  funds  to  assist  it  to  plan 
or  manage  non-Federal  lands  under  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (78  Stat. 
837),  ns  amended,  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
a:ement  Act  cf  1972  (86  Stat.  1280),  as 
amended,  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (85  Stat. 
590),  as  amended,  and  other  Federal  laws 
shall,  in  conducting  such  planning  or  man- 
agement, take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  Federal  lands  within  the  State 
ar3  not  significantly  damaged  or  degraded 
as  a  result  of  inconsistent  land  use  patterns 
on  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 

"Sec.  603.  Ad  Hoc  Fedeeal-State  Joint 
CoM.MrrTEES— (a)  The  Secretary,  at  his  dis- 
cretion or  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  any  State  Involved,  shall  establish  an  Ad 
Hoc  Federal-State  Joint  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'Joint 
committee')  to  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  general  and  specific 


problems  relating  to  Jiuisdictlonal  conflicts 
and  inconsistencies  resulting  from  the  vari- 
ous policies  and  legal  requirements  govern- 
ing the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands. 
Each  Joint  committee  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  lands  Involved, 
representatives  of  the  private  land  owners 
Involved,  reprerentatives  of  affected  user 
groups.  Including  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion interests,  and  officials  of  affected  State 
agencies  and  units  of  local  government.  Prior 
to  appointing  representatives  of  private  land- 
owners and  user  groups  and  officials  of  local 
gDvernments,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  affected 
State  or  States  and  with  other  appropriate 
officials  of  the  affected  State  or  States  and 
local  governments.  The  Governor  of  each 
State  shall  appoint  the  officials  of  the  af- 
fected agencies  of  his  State  who  shall  serve 
on  the  Joint  committee. 

"(b)  Each  Joint  committee  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  its  establishment:  Provided,  however.  That 
each  such  joint  committee  shall  be  con- 
tinued for  one  additional  two-year  term  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  any  State 
involved. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  a  Joint  committee 
may  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  his  Joint  com- 
mittee. Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
compensation  except  travel  ana  expenses  In 
addition  to  regular  salary  shall  be  paid  to 
any  full-time  Federal  or  State  officials. 

"(d)  Each  Joint  committee  shall  have 
available  to  it  the  services  of  an  executive 
secretary,  professional  staff,  and  such  cler- 
ical assistance  as  the  Secretary  determines 
is  necessary.  The  executive  secretary  shall 
serve  as  staff  to  the  Joint  committee  or  com- 
mittees and  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  administrative  work  of  the  Joint 
committee   or   committees. 

"(e)  The  specific  duties  of  any  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  be  assigned  by  the  Secretary,  in 
his  discretion  or  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State  Involved,  and  may  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  conducting  a  study  of,  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  for  resolving  general  problems 
with  and  conflicts  l>etween  land  use  Inven- 
tory, planning,  and  management  activities 
on  or  for  Federal  lands  and  State  and  local 
land  use  inventory,  planning,  and  manage- 
ment activities  on  or  for  adjacent  non-Fed- 
eral lands;  and 

"(2)  Investigating  specific  confUcts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  their  resolution. 

"(f)  Upcn  receipt  of  the  recommendations 
of  a  Joint  committee  upon  a  problem  or  con- 
filct  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  where  he  has  legal  authority,  take  any 
appropriate  and  necessary  action  to  resolve 
such  problem  or  ccnflict;  or 

"(2)  where  he  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  or  authority  concerning  the  Federal 
lands  which  are  involved  in  the  problem  or 
conflict,  work  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  agencies  to  develop  a  proposal  de- 
signed to  resolve  tlie  problem  or  conillct  and 
to  enhance  cooperation  and  coordination  in 
the  planning  and  management  of  Federal 
lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
or 

"(3)  if  he  determines  that  the  legal  au- 
thority  to  resolve   such  problems  or  con- 


flicts is  lacking  In  the  executive  branch,  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

"(g)  In  taking  or  recommending  action 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  Joint 
committee,  the  Secretary  shall  not  resolve 
any  problem  with  or  conflict  between  the 
planning  and  management  of  Federal  lands 
and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
governing  the  Federal  lands  involved. 

"Sec.  604.  Bienn-ial  Report  on  Federal- 
SrATE  Coordination. — The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port biennially  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning — 

"(a)  problems  in  and  methods  for  coordi- 
eral  lands  and  planning  and  management  of 
adjacent  non-Federal  lands,  together  with 
recommendations  to  improve  such  coordina- 
tion; 

"(b)  The  resolution  of  specific  ccnfiicts  be- 
tween the  planning  and  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  of  adjacent  non-Federal  lands; 
and 

"(c)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  cf  any 
State  involved,  any  unresolved  problem  with 
or  conflict  between  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  Feaerai  lands  and  of  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  and  the  Governor 
or  Governors  may  have  for  resolution  of  such 
problem  or  conflict. 

"Sec.  605.  Pxjbuc  Participation. —  (a) 
Prior  to  the  making  of  recommendations  on 
any  problem  or  conflict  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  603,  each  Joint  committee 
shall  conduct  a  public  hearing  or  provide  an 
opportunity  for  such  a  hearing  in  the  af- 
fected State  or  Interstate  area  on  such  prob- 
lem or  conflict,  with  adequate  public  notice, 
allowing  full  participation  of  reprasentatives 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
members  of  the  public.  Should  no  hearing  be 
held,  the  Joint  committee  shall  solicit,  with 
adequate  public  notice,  the  views  of  all  af- 
fected parties  and  the  public  and  submit  a 
summary  of  such  views,  together  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Prior  to  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions or  the  taking  of  actions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  section  603,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  In  full  the  relevant  hearing  rec- 
ord or,  where  none  exists,  the  summary  of 
views  of  affected  parties  prepared  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  may.  In 
his  discretion,  hold  further  public  hearings 
with  adequate  public  notice. 

"Sec.  606.  Agency  Assistance. — Upon  re- 
quest of  a  Joint  committee,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  or  federally  es- 
tablished or  authorized  interstate  agency  is 
authorized:  (i)  to  furnish  to  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and 
as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  Interstate  agency;  and 
(11)  to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Joint 
committee,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
perronnel  within  his  administrative  Juris- 
diction as  the  Jclnt  committee  may  need  or 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss 
of  seniority,  pay,  or  ether  employee  status.". 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII^ 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  4 

amendme:nts    nos.    27    through    30 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
tr.e  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  amending  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate. 
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AMENDMENT     NO.     31 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) ,  supra. 

WHY  THREE-FIFTHS  OF  THE  SENATE  SHOULD 
NOT  CUT  OFF  DEBATE  UNTII.  AFTES  IS  DATS 
OF  DEBATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  for  printing,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment wa?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

strike  out  paragraplLs  2  and  3.  and  iijr.ert 
the  following: 

"2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph,  the  Presiding  OfRcer 
shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate, 
and  one  hour  alter  the  Senate  meets  on  the 
following  calendar  day  but  one,  he  shall  lay 
the  motion  before  the  Senate  ai.d  direct  that 
the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the 
ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate,  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question : 

'•  'Is  it  the  seii4>3  of  the  Senate  tint  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  If  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  a-.d  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the 
unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  niore  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect  - 
ing  the  sime,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order, 
including  questions  of  relevancy,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
rule  in  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business.  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on 
the  fifteenth  calendar  day  thereafter  (exclu- 
sive of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays),  he  .shall 
lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
th:>.t  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and,  \ipon 
the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent, the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  the  question: 

•'  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  S?nate  thiat  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senator 
present  and  voting,  then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be  the 
unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  until  disposed  of. 


"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
to  speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  mattar  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affect- 
ing the  same,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  In  order 
after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate." 

Renumber  paragraph  4  as  3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  first  what  the  amendment 
does  and  secondly  why  I  believe  it  should 
be  adopted. 

WHAT    THE    AMENDMENT    DOES 

This  amendment  amends  the  Byrd 
resolution  by  providing  for  cloture  by 
three-fifths  of  the  Senate  present  and 
voting  only  after  15  calendar  days  of 
debate. 

Its  effect  is  to  allow  cloture  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  as  early  as  2  days  after  a 
cloture  petition  is  filed  as  in  the  present 
rule.  It  keeps  that  part  of  the  present 
rule.  But  it  adds  an  additional  provision 
to  section  2  of  rule  22  which  provides  for 
cloture  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting  only  after  15  days  of 
debate.  That  is  what  it  does. 

WHY    IT    SHOULD    BE    ADOPTED 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe,  there  should  be  full  and  free  de- 
bate. This  is  essential  to  orderly  proce- 
dure, the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  the 
ability  of  Senators  to  arouse  public 
opinion  over  great  and  important  issues, 
especially  when  they  believe  that  the 
Congress  or  the  President  is  about  to 
take  a  badly  miitaken  action. 

But  equally  important  to  the  right  of 
full  and  free  debate  is  the  right  of  the 
Senate,  at  some  stage,  to  act  and  to  vote. 
That  should  not  be  restrained  by  rules 
which  are  impossible  or  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  achieve. 

In  the  past  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieved in  full  and  free  debate,  but  they 
would  not  let  the  Senate  vote. 

If  we  move  to  a  three-fifths  rule  now, 
either  a  constitutional  three-fifths  or 
three-fifths  of  those  present  and  voting, 
and  if  three-fifths  of  Senators  can  cut 
off  debate  after  only  2  days  of  debate, 
then  I  believe  we  mpy  fee  putting  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  right  to  vote  but 
too  little  emphasis  on  full  and  free  de- 
bate and  the  ability  of  one  man  or  even 
a  large  minority  to  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  change  public  opinion  through 
debate. 

In  the  past  the  Senate  has  debated 
issues  for  3  or  4  weeks  without  any  one 
considering  that  there  was  a  filibuster 
because  those  who  were  speaking  were 
not  attempting  to  prevent  an  ultimate 
decision  by  the  Senate. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  session  l?st  year 
we  adopted  cloture  on  the  trade  till  after 
only  an  hour  of  debate,  voted  cloture  on 
the  Christmas  tree  tax  bill  with  no  de- 
bate at  all,  and  had  a  series  of  cloture 
votes  on  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill 
after  only  a  short  period  of  debate. 

There  can  be  as  much  danger  in  vot- 


ing too  soon  on  some  issues  as  not  voting 
at  all. 

ALTERNATIVE 

What  my  amendment  provides  is  that 
for  15  calendar  days — not  counting  Sun- 
days and  holidays — or  for  21/2  to  3  weeks, 
the  two-thirds  rule  should  prevail.  De- 
bate should  not  be  cut  off  by  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting  until  after 
at  least  15  d.iys  of  debate. 

This  protects  the  minority  in  their 
ability  to  state  their  case,  to  arouse  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  to  change  the  views  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  But  this  also 
protects  the  counti-y  in  c:\se  of  war  or 
an  emergency  when  two-thirds  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  act  quickly  and 
promptly. 

But  after  15  days  of  debate,  or  2 '72  to 
3  weeks,  depending  upon  whether  the 
Senate  meets  for  5  days  or  6  days  in  a 
week,  then  three-fifths  of  those  present 
and  voting  should  be  able  to  reach  a  vote. 

FTTLI.  AND  FREE  DEBATE 

Somewhere  in  our  system  there  should 
be  a  place  for  public  debate,  and  for 
lengthy  public  debate  if  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  we  get  bills  from  the  adminis- 
tration. Democratic  or  Republican,  those 
bills  most  often  are  worked  out  in  private 
and  in  behind  the  scenes  meetings  of 
the  executive  branch.  There  Is  often  no 
public  debate  about  their  general  terms 
and  none  at  all  about  specifics. 

When  a  bill  goes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  debate  is  most 
often  limited  by  the  5-minute  rule  and 
by  the  previous  question  motion,  so  that 
there  is  often  no  real  opportunity  for 
a  Member  or  Members  to  educate  the 
public  and  to  attempt  to  change  the 
course  of  public  opinion  through  the  de- 
bate itself. 

That  leaves  only  the  Senate  where  the 
institution  of  full  and  free  and  pro- 
tracted debate  can  take  place. 

The  two-thirds  has  often  been  u-^ed 
to  thwart  the  Senate  and  the  country 
in  acting  properly,  but  it  has  also  pro- 
tected the  country  against  hasty  and  ill- 
conceived  action. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  three-fifths  of 
the  Senate  able  to  cut  off  debate  after 
only  2  days  of  debate — and  with  a  two- 
track  system  it  is  possible  that  could 
happen — and  it  has  happe  ed  by  two- 
thirds — after  only  a  few  minutes  of  de- 
bate. 

Therefore  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  two-thirds  cloture  rule  intact 
if  debate  is  to  be  stopped  after  only  a 
few  days,  but  to  provide  for  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting  after  about 
3  weeks  or  15  calendar  days  of  debate. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate. 

AMENDMENT      NO.      32 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  t3  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    33    THROUGH    51 

Ordered  to  be  pi'inted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  19  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  4) ,  supra. 
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AMENDMENT     NO.      S2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an 
a.'ncndment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
iiiiii  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) ,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  CURRENT  ECONOMIC  WOES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  only 
rarely  do  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
columnist  Jack  Anderson,  and  those  oc- 
casions are  worthy  of  special  note. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Anderson's  coliunn 
which  appeared  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  In  that  column,  Mr.  Anderson 
and  his  associate,  Mr.  Whitten,  express 
a  point  of  view  on  our  ciurrent  economic 
woes  that  is  cogent,  perceptive,  and  very 
close  to  my  own. 

The  column  presents  a  thought- 
provoking  assessment  of  the  economic 
woes  we  face,  puts  those  woes  into  per- 
spective, and  explores  our  willingness  to 
undertake  their  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
Bent  that  this  column  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bleak  Forecasts  Belie  tr.S.  Strength 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

Most  Americans  have  never  known  a  time 
when  economic  expectations  weren't  bright. 
For  two-thirds  of  the  population,  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  in  living  standards. 

But  now,  the  outlook  has  suddenly  turned 
bleak.  No  longer  can  Americans  count  on  a 
better  life  for  less  effort. 

Will  the  response  be  panic,  a  demand  by 
each  distressed  group  that  It  be  subsidized? 
Or  will  there  be  a  recognition  that  belts 
must  be  tightened,  overdue  accounts  recon- 
ciled, dreams  deferred,  individual  productiv- 
ity increased  and  the  price  paid  for  the  costly 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy? 

So  far,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  special 
pleading  and  hot  air. 

At  their  recent  Washington  conclave,  big 
city  mayors  Invoked  the  specter  of  mass  riot- 
ing and  mob  violence  unless  they  get  $16 
billion  in  Immediate  federal  aid. 

Leaders  of  our  national  unions  threaten 
to  march  on  Washington  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers.  Penn  Cen- 
tral regularly  issues  doomsday  announce- 
ments, warning  of  a  total  shutdown,  unless 
It  gets  more  money  from  the  Treasury. 

A  leading  businessman.  Ell  Black  of  United 
Brands,  has  revived  the  1929  syndrome  by 
Jumping  to  his  death  from  the  44th  floor 
of  the  Pan  Am  building  in  New  York.  Marxist 
economists  have  come  out  of  the  closet  and 
on  to  the  lecture  circuit. 

Capsule  news  bulletins  keep  dinning  each 
month  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is 
the  highest  since  the  Great  Depression.  And 
nightly  television  interviews  at  unemploy- 
ment lines  keep  turning  up  angry  men  who 
say  they'll  commit  crime  before  they'll  go 
without. 

Well,  we  don't  think  this  theater  of  the 
hysterical  reflects  either  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  the  temper  of  most  Americans. 
Our  system  is  stronger  and  our  people  more 
resilient,  we  believe,  than  they  are  portrayed. 

Let's  begin  by  putting  a  few  facts  In  per- 
spective : 

Six  million  unemployed  out  of  80  mUlion 
workers  Is  bad  news.  But  during  the  Depres- 
sion, we  had  12  million  Jobless  out  of  85 
million. 


The  prices  cf  most  goods  have  skyrocketed. 
Yet  before  we  decide  that  our  productive 
mechanism  is  slipping  over  a  precipice,  con- 
sider that  a  major  appliance  can  be  pur- 
chased today  from  the  wages  of  only  half 
the  hours  required  10  years  ago. 

Taxes  are  distressingly  high.  Still,  the  per- 
centage of  our  income  going  for  taxes  of 
all  kinds  is  under  30  per  cent,  the  second 
lowest  among  the  13  top  industrial  nations. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  Americsin  families  own 
their  own  homes.  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care payments  provide  protection  not  avaU- 
able  during  the  Depression.  Federal  insurance 
assures  that  bank  failures  will  be  isolated 
and  no  depositor  will  be  victimized.  Unem- 
ployment compensation,  food  stamps,  fed- 
eralized welfare  and  other  programs  provide 
a  floor  above  Dickensian  destitution. 

But  the  most  reassuring  facet  of  all.  In 
our  view,  Is  the  quality  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  re- 
ceived 750,000  letters  in  response  to  an  In- 
vitation to  readers  to  tell  us  how  they  felt 
about  the  country  and  to  suggest  a  slogan 
for  next  year's  bicentennial  celebration. 

Prom  these  letters  we  have  gained  a  picture 
of  a  people  in  times  of  turmoil  and  disap- 
pointment. What  shows  through  Is  a  love  of 
country  undampened  by  the  betrayals  of 
unworthy  leaders,  an  Idealism  undiminished 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  high  chicanery,  a 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

Dozens  of  organizations  also  responded. 
We  were  contacted  by  Eklward  J.  Piszek,  presi- 
dent of  the  Copernicxis  Society  of  America, 
who  wanted  to  participate.  The  society  Is 
now  putting  up  a  $5,000  first  prize  for  the 
best  slogan  and  13  runner-up  prizes  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,000. 

American  Motors  offered  a  station  wagon 
to  the  winner,  and  Holiday  Inns  will  put  up 
the  winning  family  at  its  motels  anywhere 
in  America  for  30  days. 

The  International  Association  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions  wiU  make  the  bicentennial  slo- 
gan search  part  of  2,800  fairs  around  the 
country.  The  American  Song  Festival  wUl  in- 
vite aspiring  composers  to  set  the  winning 
slogans  to  music. 

The  Jaycees,  American  Legion,  Urban 
League,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  National 
Education  Association  are  involved.  Even 
Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhu  wants 
to  promote  the  slogan  search  at  baseball 
games. 

Slogans  should  be  addressed  to  Slogans, 
USA,  Box  1976,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  temper  of  the  times,  then,  is  not  for 
mass  marches  on  the  Capitol  to  bullyrag 
Congress  for  benefits,  or  for  blUion-dollar 
grabs  by  ailing  power  blocs. 

It  Is  a  temper  which  recognizes  that  In 
the  months  ahead  the  President  and  Ck>ngres8 
must  calmly  deliberate  and  strike  a  bold  but 
delicate  balance  between  short-term  action 
to  halt  the  slide  and  long-term  austerity 
to  choke  off  permanent  Inflation. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   OP   SENA- 
TOR J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

Ml'.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  keeping 
with  my  usual  practicn,  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  my  financial  statement  for 
1974. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  financial 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recor;),  as  follows: 
Financial    statement    o/    Senator    J.    Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  December  31. 1974 

Assets: 
Ca.<:h  In  bank: 

Checking    accounts $7,092.88 

Savings  accounts 13,458.68 

Total   _    20,651.66 


Stocks  and  bonds  (see  attached 

list,  appendix  A) 217,271.16 

Life    insurance — cash    surrender 

value   22,013.90 

Vested    Interest — Beall,    Garner, 

and    Gear5!,    Inc.    Retirement 

Trust 23,953.82 

Equity    Interest— Beall,    Garner, 

and  Geare  Realty 12,280.12 

Real  Estate 

Beall's  Lane,  Frostljurg.  Md...     50,000.00 

Weitern  Avenue,  Chery  Chase, 

Md    80.000.00 

Total   130,000.00 

Prronal    property 20,000.00 

1972  Chrysler  4  door  sedan 2,  650.  00 

Total    _. _  451,720.65 


Liabilities: 
Note  payable.  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  of  Western  Mary- 
land         4,987.36 

Due  on  life  insurance 2,744.26 

Mortgages: 

The  Fidelity  Bank,  Frostburg, 

Md.   (Frostburg  house) 12,230.41 

Citizens  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation (Chevy  Chase 
house) 52,792.30 

Total    72,754.33 

Net  worth 378,966.22 

Appendix  A — Siocks  and  bo?ids 

34  Allegheny  Power  System $433.60 

39  Beall,  Gamer  and  Geare,  Inc. 

(common)    146,139.63 

100  BeaU,  Garner  and  Geare,  Inc. 

(preferred) 23,000.00 

Beall,    Garner    and    Geare,    Inc. 

(7%  conv.  notes) 5.000.00 

100  Canadian  Ex;;ort  Gas  &  Oil..  162.  50 

1  Capitol  HIU  Associates 100.00 

5  Charter  New  York  Corp 91.87 

183  Cumberland  Pair  Association.       3,  660.  00 

30    Exxon 1,938.75 

234    First    Nation.=ii     Bank     and 

Trust  Co.  of  Western  Maryland-     17,  550. 00 

50  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tronics   843.75 

17  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical.  214. 63 

8  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 

(4%%  conv.  pft.  1959) 298.00 

174.431    Massachusetts   Investors 
Growth  Stock  Fund 1,371.02 

275    MercantUe    Bankshare    Cor- 
poration    2,475.00 

60  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Co--- 2,767.50 

30  Northern  lUlnois  Gas 525.00 

34   Tenneco 799.  (K) 

268     United    States     Fidelity    Sz 

Guaranty  Co 6,901.00 

Total   217,271.16 

Statement  of  income  and  taxes  for  1974  ■ 

Gross  income $73,  736 

Le.ss  adjustment  to  Income 3, 144 


Adjusted  gross  i;icome 75,692 

Le3s: 

Contributions   2,562 

State,  local  and  other  taxes 8,355 

Interest  paid 4  297 

Miscellaneous  expense '489 

Total    15,703 

Total    69,880 

Less  e.xemptions 2,360 

Taxable   Income 67.630 

Federal  Income  tax  paid 31,042 
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WORLDWIDE  TRADE  IN  CONVEN- 
TIONAL WEAPONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  March  5,  marked  the  opening 
ol  Ihe  635th  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tioiis  Conference  of  'tlie  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

For  some  time,  I  have  strongly  believed 
that  the  agenda  for  disarmament  dis- 
cussions must  not  neglect  the  serious 
problems  of  the  burgeoning  world- 
wide trade  in  conventional  weapons. 
Thi.s  trade — to  rich  and  poor  nations 
alilce — is  now  more  than  $18  billion  a 
year,  up  more  than  SVij  times  from  a 
decade  ago,  and  60  times  greater  than 
1952. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  alone  sold 
more  than  $8  billion  worth  of  military 
equipment  to  136  foreign  nations. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
strong  and  growing  resei'vations  about 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  try  bringing  together  the  major 
arms-supplier  and  buyer  nations,  in  or- 
der to  impose  some  controls  on  this 
traffic. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
calling  on  the  President  to  raise  this  is- 
sue as  a  high-priority  item  at  the  Gene- 
va Conference.  That  amendment  is  part 
of  the  law. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  Conference's 
opening  session  on  Tuesday,  Ambassador 
Joseph  Martin  expressed  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion's desire  that  "the  question  of  re- 
straints on  conventional  arms"  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Conference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  beginning.  I 
hope  it  means  that  tlie  administration 
is  now  seriously  concerned  with  the  un- 
bridled marketing  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons around  the  world,  and  will  follow  the 
expressed  will  of  Congi-ess  by  building 
on  this  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Martin's  remarks 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Committee 
b3  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ambassador  Joseph  Martin  Remarks  at  the 

Conference   of  the   Committee   on   Dis- 
armament Meeting 

We  are  resuming  our  work  In  the  commit- 
tee at  a  time  when  disarmament  efforts  are 
receiving  increasing  attention  in  the  search 
for  a  more  stable  and  secure  world.  Evidence 
of  growing  Interest  In  arms  control  solutions 
to  national  security  problems  can  be  found 
in  the  extensive  treatment  of  disarmament 
questions  at  the  29th  UN  General  Assembly. 
It  is  also  reflected  In  the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  lnternatlou;tl  meetings  dealing  with 
the  sitbject. 

Here  in  Geneva,  Soviet  and  .^me^lcan  ne- 
gotiators are  working  out  the  specific  pro- 
vi.sious  of  a  second-stage  SALT  agreement, 
the  broad  oiullnes  of  which  were  agreed  at 
the  Vladivostok  summit.  In  Moscow,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  engaged  in  'discussions  aimed 
01  reaching  the  agreement  governing  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  that  Is  called  for  in 
«rtu-ie  III  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
In  Washington,  representatives  of  the  two 
I  uintries  have  been  considering  the  question 
or  eflectlve  measures  of  restraint  on  environ- 
mental modification  techniques.  In  Vienna, 
members  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  reach  agreement 


of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  In 
central  Europe.  The  idea  Is  the  focal  point 
for  International  examination  of  safeguards 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  technology 
as  well  as  of  various  aspects  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions.  Two  months  from  now  the 
Conference  to  Review  the  Operation  of  the 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  will  begin  in 
Geneva. 

The  CCD  occupies  a  unique  and  Important 
position  in  this  overall  effort.  Our  newly 
enlarged  committee  can  expect  a  heavier 
workload  in  1975  than  it  has  had  in  several 
years.  The  29th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  addition  to  urging  the 
CCD  to  continue  its  work  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  and  chemical  weapons  limita- 
tions, called  on  the  committee  to  examine 
questions  that  have  so  far  received  relatively 
little  attention  here — namely,  environmental 
modification  for  military  purposes,  nuclear- 
free -zones,  and  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  My  dele- 
gation welcomes  these  new  respoiisibillties 
and  is  confident  that  the  CCD  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  In  each  of  these  fields. 

Among  the  large  number  of  items  on  the 
international  disarmament  agenda,  the  most 
pressing,  in  our  view,  concern  non-prolifera- 
tion and  related  nuclear  issues.  An  encour- 
aging sign  at  the  29th  U.N.  General  Assembly 
was  the  recognition  by  many  delegations  that 
there  is  serious  cause  for  concern  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  further  spread  of  Independent 
nuclear  explosive  capabilities.  Another  con- 
structive development  was  the  wide  support 
given  to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  and  the 
many  calls  for  broader  adherence  to  that 
treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  dele- 
gations recognized  that  the  prevention  of 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bilities cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  and  that 
a  broad  and  determined  international  effort 
is  needed  to  strengthen  the  non-proliferation 
regime.  My  government  is  urgently  consider- 
ing what  courses  of  action  would  contribute 
most  effectively  to  achieving  a  more  univer- 
sal, reliable  system  of  safeguards  against 
diversion  of  nuclear  materials  and  tech- 
nology to  military  purposes  and  to  increas- 
ing political  and  economic  incentives  to  fore- 
go the  nuclear  explosive  option.  My  govern- 
ment looks  to  the  NPT  review  conference  to 
assess  how  well  the  treaty  has  functioned  In 
the  first  five  years  of  Its  existence,  to  consider 
how  the  treaty  can  be  more  effectively  Im- 
plemented, and  to  provide  an  Impetus  for  the 
broadly-based  effort  that  will  be  essential  If 
we  are  to  avoid  a  proliferation  of  nuclear 
powers. 

The  review  conference  will  be  concerned 
not  only  with  the  operation  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  NPT  that  deal  directly  with  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities,  but 
also  with  the  implementation  of  those  pro- 
visions, notably  article  VI,  that  were  de- 
signed to  halt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arnw 
race.  In  this  connection,  I  am  plea.sed  to  note 
that,  since  this  committee  last  met,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  took  an- 
other major  step  to  curb  their  competition  in 
nuclear  arms.  At  Vladivostok,  President  Ford 
and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  set  firm  and 
equal  numerical  limits  on  the  strategic  forces 
of  botn  sides.  Specifically,  they  agreed  to  put 
a  ceiling  of  2400  on  the  total  number  of  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  heavy  bomb- 
ers for  each  country.  They  also  agreed  that 
the  maximum  number  of  launchers  for  mis- 
siles that  could  be  armed  with  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicles  would  be 
1320.  By  agreeing  to  place  all  these  strategic 
delivery  velilclcs  under  the  ceiling  and  to  set 
an  additional  limit  on  MIRVs,  this  general 
framework  for  a  new  SALT  accord  goes  well 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  interim  agreement 
concluded  in  1972. 

Because  of  this  breakthrough  at  Vladivos- 
tok, for  the  first  time  in  the  nuclear  age  each 


side's  strategic  calculations  and  force  plan- 
ning will  not  be  driven  by  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty about  a  possible  open-ended  strategic 
buildup  by  the  other  side  but  will  Instead 
be  based  with  confidence  on  the  firm  param- 
eters that  were  established.  This  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  relationship.  Of 
perhaps  greater  long-range  importance,  the 
ceilings  worked  out  by  the  leaders  of  the 
two  countries  will  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  negotiating  future  arms  reductions. 
While  many  details  remain  to  be  settled  be- 
fore this  general  framework  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  new  agreement,  the  United 
States  is  confident  that  such  an  agreement 
can  be  concluded  this  year  and  that  fur- 
ther negotiations  on  reducing  the  force  ceil- 
ings can  follow  soon  thereafter. 

My  government  is  aware  of  the  Importance 
attached  internationally  to  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  as  a  means  of  curbing  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Tlie  United  States  remains  firmly 
committed  to  seeking  an  adequately-verified 
CBT.  The  threshold  test  band  treaty,  negoti- 
ated in  Moscow  last  summer,  is  not  only  a 
step  toward  that  objective,  but  will  be.  In 
itself,  a  significant  constraint  on  the  nuclear 
arms  competition  between  the  US  and  USSR. 

The  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
has  recently  become  a  major  topic  in  inter- 
national disarmament  discussions.  Recogniz- 
ing that  a  number  of  uncertainties  about 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  PNES 
have  yet  to  be  resolved  and  that  the  u"-e  of 
PNES  is  a  highly  complicated  matter  both 
politically  and  legally,  the  US  delegation  at 
the  recent  UNGA  called  for  thorough  inter- 
national consideration  of  the  PNE  question. 
We  accordingly  supported  the  general  as- 
sembly's request,  in  re-^olution  3261  D,  that 
the  CCD  consider  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

The  arms  control  implications  of  PNES 
have  two  aspects:  their  implications  for  the 
development  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  nuclear  weapon  states  and  their  Inpllca- 
ions  for  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabilities among  non-nuclear  weapon  states. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  categoric?, 
it  is  clearly  important  to  ensure  that  nu- 
clear explosions  carried  out  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  not  used  to  gain  we.ip- 
ons-related  information  in  circumvention  of 
agreed  limitations  on  weapons  testing.  This 
is  the  central  task  of  the  bilateral  negotia- 
tions now  underway  In  Moscow,  where  the 
two  sides  are  discussing  criteria  to  ensure 
that  PNES  are  consistent  with  the  threshold 
test  ban  treaty.  An  analogous  question  arises 
with  respect  to  any  form  of  international 
test  ban  agreement,  and  this  question  would 
be  particularly  crucial  with  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban — since,  In  the  absence  of  any 
authorized  weapons  testing,  there  would  be 
a  greater  Incentive  to  seek  weapons  Infor- 
mation In  the  course  of  a  PNE  program. 

With  respect  to  PNE  implications  for  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities,  my 
government's  firm  conviction,  which  I  wish 
again  to  recall  to  this  committee,  is  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  non-nuclear  weap- 
on state  to  develop  a  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice for  peaceful  purposes  without  in  the 
process  acquiring  a  device  that  could  be 
used  as  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  critical  factor  is  not  the  capability 
to  produce  nuclear  devices  but  the  intention 
of  the  country  producing  the  device.  However, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  accept  the 
stated  intentions  of  any  country,  but  wheth- 
er a  world  in  which  many  states  have  the 
capability  to  carry  out  nuclear  explosions — 
and  In  which  all  therefore  fear  the  nuclear 
weapons  capability  of  others — would  not  be 
vastly  less  secure  than  a  world  that  has  suc- 
cessfully continued  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosive  technology. 

A  notable  development  at  the  last  UNGA 
was  the  heightened  Interest  In  nuclear-free 
zones.  Resolutions  were  adopted  dealing  with 
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nuclear-free  zone  proposals  for  South  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  as  well  as  with 
the  Latin  American  nuclear  free  zone  treaty. 
Refiecting  this  renewed  interest,  and  moti- 
vated in  part  by  the  diversity  of  the  regional 
initiatives  and  the  complexity  of  some  of  the 
issues  involved,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested that  an  ad  hoc  group  of  governmen- 
tal experts  under  old  auspices  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  question  of  nu- 
clear free  zones  in  all  its  aspects. 

My  delegation  welcomes  this  study  and 
hopes  it  will  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  wide  range  of  nuclear-free 
zone  Issues.  We  think  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  expect  the  experts  to  reach  agreement  on 
requirements  for  nuclear-free  zone  arrange- 
ments that  could  be  applied  universally, 
given  the  vast  differences  that  exist  from  re- 
gion to  region.  One  purpose  of  the  study 
might  be  to  Identify  Issues  where  stand- 
ardized NPZ  provisions  might  be  feasible, 
and  others  where  they  would  not. 

Unlike  earlier  studies  undertaken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  UN  Secretary-General, 
the  study  of  nuclear-free  zones  will  involve 
issues  that  are  primarily  political,  rather  than 
technical,  In  nature.  This  Is  the  first  study  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  CCD, 
and  it  has  entrusted  to  the  CCL  with  the 
understanding  that  a  nximber  of  states  not 
represented  In  the  committee  would  partici- 
pate. My  delegation  has  developed  a  number 
of  ideas  on  the  organization  of  this  project 
and  will  be  discussing  these  ideas  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  the  next  few  months. 
In  the  area  of  restraints  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  two  Important  actions  recently 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government. 
On  January  22,  President  Ford  signed  the 
U.S.  Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925.  I  should  point  out  that, 
although  not  party  to  the  Protocol  In  the 
past,  my  government  has  always  observed  its 
principles  and  objectives. 

The  President  also  signed  on  January  22 
the  U.S.  Instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  a  product  of 
the  expert  and  painstaking  efforts  of  this 
committee.  As  members  of  the  CCD  are 
aware.  thU  Convention  is  the  first  agreement 
since  World  War  II  to  provide  for  the  actual 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  weapons, 
namely,  biological  agents  and  toxins.  With 
ratification  procedures  already  completed  by 
the  three  depositary  governments  and  by 
many  more  than  the  required  19  additional 
governments,  we  expect  the  convention  to 
enter  Into  force  in  the  very  near  futtu«.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  will  prompt  many  other 
governments  to  adhere  to  the  Convention. 

As  members  of  the  committee  are  aware, 
article  n  of  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention requires  parties  to  destroy  or  to  di- 
vert to  peaceful  purposes,  as  soon  as  possible 
but  not  later  than  nine  months  after  entry 
into  force,  all  agents,  equipment,  and  means 
of  delivery  prohibited  in  article  I.  In  this 
connection.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
entire  U.S.  stockpile  of  blologltJal  and  toxin 
agents  and  weapons  has  already  been  de- 
stroyed, and  former  U.S.  biological  warfare 
facilities  have  been  converted  to  peaceful 
uses.  My  delegation,  and  I  am  sure  other 
members  of  the  committee,  would  welcome 
.similar  confirmations  of  Implementation  of 
article  II  from  parties  to  the  Convention. 

The  ratification  of  the  Geneva  protocol 
find  the  ratification  and  entry  into  force  of 
tnc  biological  weapons  convention  are  viewed 
by  my  i;overnment  as  significant  steps  toward 
our  common  objective  of  the  effective  prohi- 
bition of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
My  delegation  Is  prepared  at  the  current  see- 
slon  to  participate  in  the  active  examination 
or  possibUitles  for  further  effective  restraints 
on  chemical  weapons.  An  Important  element 
m  this  examination  should  continue  to  be  a 


thorough  analysis  of  the  verification  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  the  possible  scope  of  any 
prohibition. 

U.S.  interest  in  overcoming  the  dangers  of 
the  use  of  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques for  military  purposes  was  reflected  in 
the  U.S. -Soviet  summit  Joint  statement  of 
July  3,  1974,  In  which  both  countries  advo- 
cated the  most  effective  measures  possible  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  In  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  last  fall,  my  gov- 
ernment indicated  that  it  would  t)e  ready  at 
the  CCD  to  consider  this  subject  further.  We 
pointed  out  tiiat  little  Is  known  about  the 
scientific  and  technological  a-spects  of  en- 
vironmental modification  and  that  many  of 
the  applications  posed  for  discussion  are  at 
present  hypothetical.  At  the  same  time  we 
stressed  that  we  were  prepared  to  participate 
actively  and  positively  In  further  discussion 
of  this  matter.  In  that  spirit  we  are  prepared 
to  contribute  to  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions. 

In  my  statement  today,  I  have  discussed  a 
number  of  new  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  committee.  There  is  another  issue  I  think 
should  be  added  to  the  list:  The  question  of 
restraints  on  conventional  arms.  This  com- 
mittee has  always  given  the  highest  priority 
to  the  control  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. While  my  delegation  regards  this  as  en- 
tirely appropriate,  we  see  no  reason  why  pos- 
sible controls  on  conventional  weapons, 
which  account  for  the  largest  share  of  world 
military  expendltvires,  cannot  be  considered 
concurrently.  I  plan  to  return  to  this  subject 
in  a  later  intervention. 


"NEWSPAPER  WEEK"  AND  "NEWS- 
PAPER CARRIER  DAY"— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  46 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  giving  special  tribute 
to  our  Nation's  newspapers  and  to  the 
young  people  who  deliver  them  to  our 
homes. 

Since  1939,  the  newspapers  of  our 
coimtry  have,  each  year  during  1  week 
in  October,  commemorated  "Newspaper 
Week"  and  "Newspaper  Carrier  Day." 
This  period  is  a  time  for  the  newspapers 
of  America  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
maintaining  high  standards  of  service  to 
the  American  people. 

Congress,  in  recognizing  October  5  to 
11  as  Newspaper  Week  and  Saturday. 
October  11,  as  Newspaper  Carrier  Day, 
should  also  remember  the  contributions 
of  a  free  press  during  America's  nearly 
two  centuries  of  freedom.  Without  an 
ever  vigilant  press,  dating  since  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
might  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic discussions  we  have  today.  The  Amer- 
ican press  has  always  been  a  leader  in 
support  of  the  basic  first  amendment 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, and  press. 

As  the  1976  Newspaper  Week  would 
not  occur  until  most  of  the  Bicentennial 
observances  had  concluded,  this  year's 
commemoration  will  be  the  official  Bi- 
centennial observance  for  Ameiica's 
newspapers.  This  should  be  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
upholding  the  fine  ideals  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  including  freedom  of  speech 
and  service  to  our  fellowmen. 

Today  there  are  1,760  daily  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  exceeding  63,000,000. 
And  more  than  35,000,000  people  sub- 


scribe to  America's  7,650  weekly  news- 
papers. They  are  read  for  their  news 
content,  editorial  and  opinion  comments, 
advertising,  and  entertainment.  In 
short,  newspapers  still  keep  us  aware  of 
the  happenings  in  our  commimities,  as 
well  as  the  world. 

We  also  need  to  salute  the  efforts  of 
the  young  people  who  deliver  our  papers. 
They  are  usually  up  before  sunrise  for 
their  morning  routes;  and  in  the  after- 
noons, they  forego  free  time  to  assure 
that  we  will  have  a  paper  before  dinner. 
Like  the  postmen,  they  are  out  in  all 
types  of  weather;  but  they  persevere.  I 
know,  because  I  have  had  two  of  them  in 
my  own  family.  In  addition  to  earning 
extra  money,  they  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  business,  thrift,  thoroughness, 
and  responsibiUty. 

This  year  the  chairman  of  the  News- 
paper Association  Managers'  News- 
paper Week  is  William  Moon,  executive 
director  of  the  Idaho  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. We  in  Idaho  have  been  proud  of 
Bill  Moon  and  are  glad  to  share  his 
talents  with  the  Nation.  His  lesson  of 
good  citizenship  is  in  actions  which  speak 
louder  than  words. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  introduction 
of  this  resolution  honoring  our  news- 
paper industry  and  newspaper  carriers, 
and  I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  measure. 


ALMALGAMATED  MEAT  CUTTERS 
STATEMENT  ON  WORLD  FOOD 
SITUATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  have  taken 
direct  action  in  the  battle  e^ainst  hunger 
and  malnutrition  both  here  and  abroad. 
Religious  organizations,  educational 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  others  are  join- 
ing in  a  much  needed  effort  to  develop  a 
national  food  poUcy  to  fight  hunger. 

The  reason  for  concern  Is  simple:  500 
million  people  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  Three  or  four  times  that  many  are 
imdemourished.  Some  even  argue  that 
the  numbers  are  so  overwhelming  that 
we  should  abandon  attempts  to  feed  the 
hungry.  The  increase  in  world  popula- 
tion is  matched  by  demands  for  increased 
food  production. 

That  demand  falls  most  heavily  right 
here,  for  the  United  States  produces  most 
of  the  world's  food.  We  can  increase  do- 
mestic production,  and  at  the  same  time, 
work  to  develop  other  coimtries'  virtually 
untapped  potential  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. It  is  too  soon  and  too  selfish  to 
ignore  and  abandon  the  hungi-y  while 
we  have  so  much  to  offer. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutteis  and 
Butcher  Workmens  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
has  a  long  history  of  leadership  on  food 
issues.  Recently,  the  imion  announced  a 
10-point  program  entitled  "We  Dare  Not 
Fail:  The  Battle  Against  Hunger,  Un- 
wholesome Food  and  Starvation."  It  is 
this  sort  of  action  and  this  type  of  policy 
which  will  help  find  the  right  answers 
to  the  food  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
union's  program  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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We  Dare  Not  Pail:  The  Battle  Against 
HUNGEB,  Unwholesome  Pood  and  Stahva- 

TIOI* 

(A  policy  statement,  international  executive 
board.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO) 

A      lO-POINT     program     rROUl     AMERICA'S     FOOD 
WORKEBS    UNION 

The  critical  problems  of  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion and  8k}Tocketing  food  prices  can — and 
rnvst  be — conquered,  and  quickly.  The  abil- 
ity of  this  nation  to  produce  food  is  irmnense. 
We  must  fuUy  use  tliat  ability  to  avoid  hun- 
ger at  home  and  starvation  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Amalgnmated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL- 
CIO)  calls  for  the  Intensification  of  our 
Union's  long-time  efforts  against  hunger, 
unwholesome  food  and  food  price  inflation. 
There  is  no  time  to  spare  in  the  national 
and  worldwide  effort  to  bring  adequate 
amounts  of  wholesome  food  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  en  this  earth. 

In  the  light  of  the  food  crisis  here  and 
throughout  the  world,  we  urge  action  on  the 
following  ten-point  program: 

1.  The  94th  Congress  must  undertake  a 
fundamental  and  critical  review  of  the  na- 
tions fragmented  food  and  nutrition  policies 
with  a  view  toward  quickly  ending  the  con- 
tradictions, outmoded  goals,  and  bureaucratic 
fumbling  which  cause  the  present  mess  In 
food,  and  toward  establishing  a  National 
Food  and  Nutrition  Policy. 

2.  The  nation  requires  a  realistic  policy 
which  encourages  without  reservation  tiie 
maximum  production  of  food  to  reduce  con- 
sumer prices  and  help  feed  the  hungry 
throughout  the  world.  The  remnants  of  the 
old  "scarcity"  philosophy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction are  both  morally  indefensible  and 
economically  wasteful. 

3.  Food  price  Inflation  must  be  licked 
through  the  growth  of  an  abundance  of  food, 
action  gainst  consumer  ripoffs  and  enact- 
ment of  drastically  improved  consumer  pro- 
tective laws.  Splraling  food  costs  are  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  of  all  infla- 
tionary pressiu^s. 

4.  Federal  and  state  governments  must  act 
to  assure  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of 
all  foods.  Increasingly  complex  environmen- 
tal and  technological  factors  cause  dangers 
which  consumers  cannot  discover  themselves 
and  against  which  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. 

5.  The  federal  government  must  assure 
farmers  an  adequate  return  for  their  work 
and  investment  to  reward  their  seeking  the 
maximum  production. 

6.  The  poverty-stricken  and  exploited  farm 
workers  must  achieve  full,  first-class  citizen- 
ship. They  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tective laws  which  now  cover  most  other 
wage  earners,  be  paid  wages  commensurate 
with  those  of  industrial  wage  earners  and 
have  access  to  decent  housing,  school  and 
health  facilities. 

7.  The  present  alliance  between  labor,  in- 
cludiug  the  Amalgamated,  and  the  various 
consumer  organizations  must  be  strength- 
ened and  made  even  closer.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  achieve  victory  against  food- 
price  inflation  and  improvements  in  the  na- 
tlons  consumer-protective  laws  and  prac- 
tices. 

8.  The  VS.  must  develop  effective  policies 
to  help  feed  the  hungry  people  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  contradictory  government  moves 
which  cancel  each  other  out  must  stop. 
While  recognizing  that  our  first  responsibil- 
ity is  to  the  people  In  our  own  country,  we 
realize  we  can  not  morally  ignore  the  starv- 
ing children — and  their  parents — of  sub-Sa- 
hara, Africa.  South  America,  Southeast  Asia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  President 
must  establish  a  Joint  legislative-executive 
committee  to  oversee  the  follow-up  to  the  re- 
cent World  Food  Conference. 


9.  As  a  first  step,  the  President  must  Im- 
mediately remove  from  office  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz.  He  Is  more  than  a 
symbol  of  what  is  wrong.  He  has  caused  di- 
visiveness  in  our  country;  he  has  mocked 
religious  and  ethnic  groups;  he  has  been  the 
cynical  apostle  of  scarcity  and  high  prices; 
he  has  shown  a  complete  lack  of  sensitivity 
to  the  need  to  feed  the  hungry;  his  state- 
ments reflect  a  lack  of  concern  for  facts  and 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  democratic  processes. 
He  is  completely  ill-suited  for  an  Important 
government  post.  We  reaffirm  the  efforts  of 
our  Union's  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Patrick  E.  Gorman— first 
made  more  than  two  and  one-half  years 
ago — to  have  Mr.  Butz  replaced  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

10.  In  another  Immediate  and  specific 
action.  Congress  must  block  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  cut  the  funds  avail- 
able for  food  stamps.  As  inflation  increases 
food  prices,  the  Administration  drives  poor 
American  families  to  even  greater  despera- 
tion by  reducing  the  available  food  aid.  The 
Administration's  projected  food  stamp  budg- 
et cut  is  a  shameful  attempt  to  starve  our 
elderly  and  poorest  citizens.  It  must  be  re- 
versed. 

A  CALL  TO  ACTION  BY  A  SOO.OOO-MEMBER  UNION 

The  ten-point  program  presented  here  Is 
squarely  in  the  tradlUon  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workmen, 
AFL-CIO,  whose  half-million  members  make 
It  the  nation's  largest  union  of  food  and 
allied  workers. 

For  many  years  we  have  fought  for  agri- 
cultural and  nutritional  policies  which 
would  provide  sufficient  and  healthful  food 
for  Americans  and  other  peoples.  We  have 
led  campaigns  to  initiate,  aid  or  Improve 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  the  food  stamp 
program,  food  production  policies  and  farm 
labor  conditions. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  reminded 
the  World  Food  Conference,  we  must  pro- 
claim a  bold  objecUve;  that  within  a  decade 
"no  child  will  go  to  bed  hungry,  no  family 
will  fear  for  Its  next  day's  bread." 

Oiu:  union  is  well  aware  that  the  terrible 
problems  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and  food 
price  inflation  are  causing  great  human  suf- 
fering. They  are  the  result  of  long  neglect 
and  either  inadequtae  or  contradictory  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

That  la  why  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters &  Butcher  Workmen  calls  this  situation 
and  this  program  to  the  attention  of  our 
members,  other  unions  and  citizens'  organi- 
zations. We  seek  cooperation  In  getting 
needed  action  on  our  common  program. 

Everywhere  people  are  looking  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  democratic  government  for 
leadership  and  for  help.  We  dare  not  fail 


RAYMOND  MOLEY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pi-csident, 
today  I  should  like  to  record  my  tribute 
in  the  Senate  to  a  resident  of  my  home 
State  who  was  both  a  close  friend  and 
one  of  the  finest  political  minds  of  this 
century.  My  preference,  of  course,  is  to 
Raymond  Moley  who  is  credited  with 
coining  the  phrase  "New  Deal"  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  original  "brain  trust." 
Ray  died  in  Phoenix  on  February  18. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  get  to  know  Ray 
Moley  very  well  diu-ing  my  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  in  1964  when  he  was  kind 
enough  to  serve  as  an  adviser.  And  I 
might  explain  that  Ray  had  long  since 
broken  his  connection  with  the  New  Deal 
and  the  radical  leftist  branch  of  the 
Democrat  Party.  In  fact  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  find  fault  with  the  radical  lean- 


ings of  the  New  Deal,  leaving  his  posi- 
tion with  Roosevelt  in  1933  to  become 
editor  of  a  new  magazine  entitled  "To- 
day." In  1937  when  Today  merged  with 
Newsweek  Ray  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  new,  combined  magazine  and  wrote 
a  column  for  that  magazine  which  he 
continued  for  30  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  studying  the  career 
of  Ray  Moley  it  strikes  me  that  there 
must  have  been  many  other  "brain 
trusters"  and  fixtures  of  the  New  Deal 
who  came  to  disagree  wit'~  its  policies 
but  who  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say  so. 

Ray  Moley  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  It  perhaps  is  appropriate 
that  he  should  pass  on  during  a  period  in 
this  Nation's  political  life  when  courage 
is  a  much  needed  product  in  the  body 
politic. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if  anyone  could 
do  justice  to  the  contributions  which 
Ray  Moley  made  to  the  political  thinking 
of  this  Nation  over  the  many  years  that 
he  observed  and  commentei  on  national 
developments.  For  my  part.  I  can  oiily 
say  that  the  forces  of  freedom  In  this 
country  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  one 
whose  abilities  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  replace. 


STRENTHENING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS 

Ml'.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
termiiversity  Consortium  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  has  concluded  its  Third 
Invitational  S.vmposium.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  symposium,  together 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Helms,  Senator  Domenici,  and  Sena- 
tor Johnston,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Representative  Archer,  Repre- 
sentative Whittkn,  and  Representative 
HiNSHAw.  I  would  like  to  extend  special 
appreciation  to  Leonard  J.  Goldwater, 
M.D..  department  of  community  health 
sciences  at  the  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  for  his  admirable  work  as  general 
chairman  of  the  symposium. 

The  outstanding  quaUty  of  the  pres- 
entations made  during  this  symposium 
is  illustrated  by  the  caliber  of  men  and 
women  who  appeared. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  of  the  symposium 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PROCKAM      of      iNTERUNIVERSrrY      CONSORTIUM 

for  envntonmgntal  studies,  third  ices 
Invitational  Symposium.  February  24-25. 
1975 

STRENGTHENING    ENVIRONMENTAL    STANDARDS 

General  Chairman:  Leonard  J.  Goldwater, 
M.D.,  Department  of  Conununlty  Health 
Sciences.  Duke  University  Medical  Center, 
Durham.  N.C. 

Monday.  February  24,  1975 

Welcome:  Dr.  Goldwater. 

Keynote  Address:  Mr.  Richard  A.  Carpen- 
ter. Executive  Director.  Commission  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  National  Research  Council, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Chairperson  for  morning  session:  Anna  M. 
Baetjer.  Sc.  D..  Professor  Emeritus  of  En- 
vironmental Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  School  of  Hygiene  and  PubUo 
Health,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Air  PoUution — An  Overview:  Professor 
Arthur  C.  Stern,  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering,  School  of 
Public  Health.  University  of  North  Carolina 
.at  Chapel  Hill. 

Carbon  Monoxide 

1.  Richard  D.  Stewart,  MJ)..  Professor  and 
C]it'riman,  Department  of  Environmental 
STtdicine,  The  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin, 
^3iI\vaukee,  Wisconsin.  "The  Effect  of  Carbon 
Monoxide  on  Man." 

2.  Edward  P.  Radford,  MD.,  Professor  of 
Eii\ironmeutal  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
HSiilth.  Baltimore,  Maryland.  "Carbon  Mo- 
noxide and  Human  Health." 

Sulfur  Dioxide.  Sulfates  and  Particulates 
Moderator:  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Environmental  Health  and  Safe- 
ty.   Harvard    University,    School    of    Public 
Health,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 

1.  Herbert  Schimmel.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor for  Mathematics  and  Physics  and  T.  J. 
Murawski,  M.D.,  Epidemiologist.  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  Bronx,  New  York. 
Relation  of  Air  Pollution  to  Mortality,  New 
York  City,  1963-1972." 

2.  Mario  C.  Battigelll,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  College  of  Medicine,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl.  "Health  Ef- 
fects of  Sulfur  Oxides." 

Tuesday,  February  25, 1975 
Oxidants 
Moderator:  Quentin  N.  Myrvik,  FIi.D.,  Pi-o- 
fessor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
Wake  Forest  University,  Winstou-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

1.  Daniel  B.  Menzel,  PhX)..  Associate  Pro- 
fessc  of  Pharmacology  and  Medicine;  Head, 
Division  of  Pharmacology;  Director,  Labora- 
tory of  Environmental  Pharmacology  and 
Toxicology.  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 
"Oxidants  and  Human  Health." 

2.  R.  A.  Rasmussen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Environmental  Engineering,  Air  Pollution 
Research,  Washington  State  University,  Pull- 
man, Washington.  "Oxidant  Standards." 

Moderator:  Irwin  W.  Tucker,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  Research,  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1.  Irving  R.  Tabershaw.  MJ3.,  Consultant 
for  Environmental  Health,  President-elect, 
American  College  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
"Environmental  standards  for  sulphur  ox- 
ides." 

2.  Paul  B.  Hammond.  "D.VM.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Environmental  Health,  University 
of  Cincinnati  Medical  Center,  Kettering  Lab- 
oratory, Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Air  Standards 
for  Lead  and  Other  Metals." 

Luncheon  speaker:  Senator  James  A.  Mc- 
Clure — "Euviroiunental  Statesmanship." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  published  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially to  those  committees  having  respon- 
sibility for  air  quality  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Our  legislative  work  in  this  vital 
area,  will  unquestionably  benefit  from  the 
out'.tanding  work  of  these  scientific  and 
medical  experts.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  tliank  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide  some 
30'licatJon  of  the  problems  conceiiiing 
nir  pollution  which  I  believe  we  have  tp 
examine  and  solve,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  at  the  symposium 
fcc  included  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  t'ne  remarks 
are  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Statesmanship 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Jaices  A.  McClxjhe) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  the  Senate  Pub- 
he  Works  Committee,  1976  will  be  the  Year 


of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  94th  Congress  will 
tind  that  it  has  only  a  few  short  months  in 
which  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  decide  on 
what  exactly  has  to  be  done — if  anything — 
in  order  to  bring  the  Clean  Air  Act  into  con- 
formance with  our  new  knowledge,  national 
goals,  and  basic  needs.  Since  the  far-reaching 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  were 
signed  into  law,  we  have  progressed  further, 
and  faster,  in  our  qxiest  for  a  healthier  en- 
vironment, and  it  is  essential  that  we  know 
whether  the  standards  and  schedules  set 
down  almost  five  years  ago  will  meet  our 
lieeds  of  today. 

I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  my  remarks 
here  today  "Environmental  Statesmanship" 
becaiise  I  believe  that  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  our  quest  for 
a  healthy  enviroiunent.  Whereas  the  medical 
community,  the  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
the  public  in  general  have  shown  their  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  make  the  efforts  nec- 
essary, to  improve  the  quality  of  ovir  uatiural 
environment,  this  same  dedication  has  not 
been  evident  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Whether  we  examine  the  records  of  either 
the  Congress  or  the  Administration,  we  see  a 
sad  lack  of  willingness  to  set  aside  petty 
bureaucratic  or  partisan  aims  in  order  to 
arrive  at  solutions  based  on  fact. 

I  will  define  "environmental  statesman- 
Klilp"  in  terms  of  certain  criteria  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  met  by  governmental  policies 
and  programs  inteiided  to  protect  our  en- 
vironment. First  ar.d  foremost,  all  environ- 
mental standards  must  be  scientifically 
sound,  and  environmentally  beneficial — in  a 
total  sense.  Tliey  must  r.lso  be  economically 
realistic  and  legally  valid.  There  has  been 
entirely  too  much  demagoguery,  one-up- 
ship,  and  just  plain  name-calling,  which  leads 
only  to  public  apathy  and  cynicism,  with  the 
quality  of  our  air  and  water  suffering  as  a 
consequence.  Opportunism  and  short-term 
apparent  gains  must  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  achievement  of  the  more 
useful  long-range  objectives. 

For  example,  there  is  sometimes  found  on 
Capitol  Hill  a  reluctance  to  recon.sider  past 
political  decisions  based  on  new  scientific 
evidence.  This  can  be  self-defeating.  A  re- 
cent report,  prepared  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  in  Washington,  D.C,  aptly  illus- 
trates how  OIU-  improved  knowledge  can  di- 
rectly Impact  on  the  legal  standards  which 
have  been  set.  In  our  quest  for  clean  air,  we 
have  assumed  that  removal  of  man-made  pol- 
lution would  suffice.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  may  not  be  true. 

In  August,  1973,  the  Washjiigto)i  metro- 
politan area  e.yperienced  severe  Hiiiog  condi- 
tions, which  were  immeditaely  blaniied  on  au.- 
tomobile  exhausts.  The  NRL  study  suggests, 
though,  that  the  automobile  played  a  minor 
role.  What  did  these  scientists  discover?  They 
found  that  the  predominant  contaminant 
was  hydrocarbons  volatized  from  Appalachian 
vegetation.  According  to  one  of  the  scientists 
responsible  for  this  finding,  "Wlien  there  is 
a  high  temperature  in  the  90's,  tjie  effect 
of  pollution  from  vegetation  is  a  inindred- 
fcld  greater  than  that  from  autos." 

Tlie  implications  of  this  finding  are  in- 
deed far-reaching.  At  pre.sent,  EPA  and  local 
government  officials  are  urging  .strnigent  au- 
tomobile control  regulations  for  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area — as  in  other  major 
urban  cities — including  parking  restrictions 
and  surcharges,  limitations  on  commuter 
driving,  and  even  outright  banning  of  au- 
tomobiles in  certain  areas.  But,  if  the  NRL 
report  is  accurate,  tlien  we  are  faced  with 
the  conclv.slon  that  even  if  we  banned  aU 
automobile  travel  in  D.C. — with  the  accom- 
panying physical  and  economic  hardships — 
we  would  still  experience  severe  smog  con- 
ditions whenever  the  right  combinations  of 
temperature  and  pressure  occured.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  accomplished  nothing 
worthwhile. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  such  scientific  evidence 


could  mean  that  the  money  and  effort  being 
directed  at  limiting  automobiles  could  be 
spent  towards  actually  solving  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  that  we  know  exists.  Tiie  basic 
guiding  principle,  though,  should  be  that 
whatever  action  is  taken  has  to  be  based  on 
the  scientific  evidence — not  preconceived, 
emotional  biases.  If  we  ignore  th?  facts — and 
available  reports — we  run  the  risk  of  w.-isting 
our  limited  resources  and  finding  oirselves 
breathing  dirty  air. 

I  have  contacted  the  Naval  Research  Lab 
and  requested  more  detailed  Infornmion 
regarding  their  report,  and  I  Intend  to  bring 
it  before  my  colleag\ies  on  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  when  we  begin  our 
reconsideration  of  the  Clear  Air  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  asked  EPA  to  provide  mv  with 
their  evaluation  of  this  report. 

At  the  came  time,  I  will  urge  the  Sub- 
committee to  consider  the  recent  report  by 
the  Stanford  nesearch  Institute,  concerning 
tiie  EP.*  proposed  Parking  Management  Reg- 
uiition:-: — sometimes  referred  to  as  the  PMR. 
Here  again  we  find  a  scientific  analy.s:.s  fla.sh- 
jug  a  warning  to  us— that  we  could  be  or.  tiie 
v.roni:  road  to  clean  air. 

JiLst  for  briel  background,  the  proposed 
PMR  are  based  on  two  assumptions:  that, 
one,  regional  control  of  carbon  moiioxide 
and  oxidant  emission.s  and,  two,  reduction  of 
total  vehicle  miles  traveled  in  an  area,  will 
lead  to  cleaner  air.  The  Stanford  analysis, 
however,  6tat«d  unequivocally  that  •  iieither 
of  these  underlying  principles  is  supportable; 
in  fact,  empirical  test  results  show  opposite 
conclusions."  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  this 
Report  in  detaU  here  today,  but  I  belitve  t,h?.t 
a  few  pertinent  points  will  lUustiaie  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  facing  t)  t-  94th 
Congress  in  their  evaluation  of  the  Cie.t-i  Air 
Act  and  its  resulting  regulations. 

First,  Stanford  explicitly  disagreed  with 
the  assumption  that  the  Parking  Manage- 
inent  Regulations  would  discourage  vehicle 
travel.  In  fact.  Stanford  concluded  that  in 
many  ways  the  proposed  PMR  would  en- 
courage increased  vehicle  miles  traveled,  and 
increased  carbon  monoxide  emissions.  In  ad- 
dition, the  report  concludes  that  "there  is  no 
a  priori  reason  to  expect  that  all  VMT  reduc- 
tion measures  will  result  In  corresponding 
decreases  in  emission  of  reactive  hydrocar- 
bons (HRC).  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO,),  and 
cirbon  monoxide  (CO)." 

These  conclusions  are  extremely  disturb- 
ing. They  form  the  basis  for  a  serious  charge 
against  both  EPA  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  Federal  government's  only  Justification 
for  imposing  the  existing  and  proposed  civU 
and  crimhial  penalties  against  private  citi- 
zens is  to  protect  the  health  of  all  citizens. 
If  the  proscribed  acts  do  not  threaten  that 
health,  then  the  penalties  are  certainly  un- 
just. And.  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  determine  if  the  authority  for 
such  control.? — as  the  Pai'klng  Management 
Regulations — is  indeed  necessary  to  protect 
the  right.9  of  all  citizens.  Speaking  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  Intend  to  v.ork  for 
a  full  inve.stigatlon  of  the  scientifir  basis  for 
both  the  existing  and  the  proposed  ali  qual- 
i«^y  legal  requirements. 

Tlie  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
f  ompleted  last  year  will  also  be  helpful  In 
this  regard.  I  regret  that  the  Academy  was 
unable  to  be  mt)re  precise  in  Us  findings 
cancerujiig  the  health  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. But,  even  this  lack  of  preciseness  is 
useful,  in  providing  us  with  au  indication  of 
the  effort  which  is  still  required  in  our  future 
investigations.  For  an  example,  we  can  exam- 
ine that  section  of  the  Academy's  report 
dealing  with  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  question  of  adequate  standards  for 
sulphur  dioxide  concerns  more  than  the 
subject  of  environment.  It  has  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  our  energy  supply  situation,  our  in- 
ternational balance-of-payments  problem, 
and  our  particularly  serious  problem  of 
extcKs  reliance  on  imported  oil.  Any  stand- 
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ard.fcr  sulphur  dioxide  should  be  established 
based  on  the  need  to  protect  biuoan  health. 
If  a  tighter  standard  Is  proposed,  then  the 
adverse  effects  on  other  vital  areas  of  national 
concern  must  be  recognized. 

In  this  regard,  the  Academy  report  clearly 
illustrates  the  problem  facing  us.  In  their 
words,  concerning  high  sulphur  dioxide  con- 
centrations resulting  from  burning  fossil 
fuel,  there  is  "no  way  to  decide  whether  an 
observed  effect  Is  due  to  high  particulate 
content,  high  sulphur  dioxide  content,  or  a 
high  concentration  of  the  combination  of 
both."  This  doesn't  leave  us  with  much  hard 
data  with  which  to  evaluate  the  existing 
standards.  And.  to  further  complicate  our 
task,  the  Report  adds  that  the  generally- 
held  \lew — that  a  high  concentration  of 
either  sulphur  dioxide  or  particulates  is 
bad — may  be  open  to  question.  The  experi- 
ence in  London  illustrates  this,  where  im- 
provement In  health  Indexes  has  been  ob- 
served despite  a  relatively  small  reduction 
in  sulphur  dic.xide. 

The  Report  Includes  what  is  to  me  an 
astonishing  statement:  "It  Is  clearly  a  matter 
of  great  Importance  to  determine  the  role 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  absence  of  high 
particulate  pollution  in  causing  health  ef- 
fects." Does  this  mean  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  set  and  enforced  nationwide 
standards  for  sulphur  dioxide  without  know- 
ing the  health  effects?  The  answer  appears 
to  be  "yes."  And,  the  next  question  that  has 
to  be  asked  Is,  "Are  the  present  standards  too 
high  or  too  low?"  The  answer  Is,  to  me,  ob- 
vious— we  don't  know.  But,  considering  the 
serious  health  implications  of  standards  set 
too  low  versus  the  threats  In  other  areas  of 
national  concern  from  standards  which  are 
too  high,  we  had  better  find  an  answer  soon. 

I  won't  go  Into  the  Academy's  work  In  any 
great  detail,  but  will  Just  briefly  mention  two 
other  areas  of  specific  concern — especially 
to  a  Congressional  Committee  responsible 
for  determining  the  validity  of  Its  past  ac- 
tions, and  ensuring  the  adequacy  of  its  rec- 
ommendations for  protecting  the  public. 

The  Academy  raised  an  extremely  serious 

and  sensitive— point:  should  environmental 
standards  be  set  to  protect  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  population  or  should  they  be  set 
on  the  basis  that  all  pollution  is  bad,  and 
should  be  eliminated?  Obviously,  from  p  ad- 
Ing  the  Report,  there  existed  a  differing  of 
views  on  this  subject.  We  are  left  with  only 
the  simple  statement  "it  Is  not  practicable 
nor  possible  to  protect  everyone  from  every 
hazard."  A  simple  statement,  indeed,  but  one 
involving  serious  moral  questions.  And,  I 
am  sure  that  these  questions  will  be  raised 
soon  In  the  Congress. 

The  other  area  which  causes  specific  con- 
cern to  me  is  that  regarding  the  hazards 
of  automotive  pollution.  Most  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  have  seen  the  press  accounts  of  this 
area  of  the  Academy's  reports.  They  varied, 
but  In  general  the  public  was  told  that 
automobile  emissions  cause  4,000  deaths  a 
year  In  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  figure 
has  been  quoted  by  political  leaders,  when 
expressing  concern  about  mutomoblle  emis- 
sions. But,  let  us  look  at  what  the  Academy 
actually  said.  I  quote,  "It  Is  suggested  thr.t 
automobile  emissions  may  account  for  as 
much  as  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  urban  health  hazard.  For  the  whole 
TJ.S.  urban  population,  effects  of  this  magni- 
tude might  represent  as  many  as  4,000 
deaths  .  .  ."  (emphasis  added).  And,  the 
Report  put  even  this  figure  Into  perspective 
by  adding,  "Pour  thousand  deaths  Is  .  .  . 
one-twelfth  of  the  deaths  from  automobile 
accidents." 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  any  possible 
automobile  emission-related  health  hazards. 
Whether  the  figure  is  4,000  or  1,000  or  400,  It 
Is  a  problem  that  should  be — ^and  can  be — 
solved.  But,  the  effort  to  sdve  the  problem 
la  not  furthered  by  mlsulng  scientific  state- 
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ments.  It  Is  fact — not  sensationalism — that 
will  be  the  basis  for  our  progress  In  protect- 
ing the  quality  of  our  air. 

The  Congress  received  last  year  proposals 
from  the  Executive  Branch  concerning 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act — proposals 
which  I  hesitate  to  label  as  the  "Administra- 
tion's position."  The  cover  letter  to  these 
proposed  changes  was  signed  by  the  EPA 
Administrator  and  Includes  a  surprising,  and 
unusual,  proviso.  After  explaining  most  of 
the  suggested  amendments,  Mr.  Train  went 
on  to  say  that  there  were  two  proposals 
which  he  docs  not  support,  but  which  "other 
Executive  Branch  agencies"  believe  are 
needed.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  Ad- 
niinistratiou  position  with  regard  to  two 
of  the  most  critical  problems  resulting  from 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  refer  to  the  questions 
of  "intermittent  control  sj-stems"  and  "sig- 
nificant deterioration."  These  are  two  Issues 
which  have  to  be  decided  as  first  orders  of 
business  by  the  94th  Congress,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Ford  Administration  will 
quickly  agree  with  Itself. 

The  question  of  intermittent  control  sys- 
tems is  'traightforward.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  adequate  supplies  of  low-sul- 
phur fuel,  nor  do  we  yet  have  technology 
commercially  available  for  removing  sulphur 
from  coal  before  combustion.  And,  we  most 
certainly  do  not  have  suitable  systems  avail- 
able for  removing  sulphur  dioxide  from  the 
exhaust  gases  of  commercial -size  electric 
power  pUnts.  The  question,  then,  reduces  to: 
do  we  want  to  use  Intermittent  control  sys- 
tems or  do  we  want  to  create  even  more 
serious  shortages  of  fuel  and  energy,  with  the 
resulting  economic  and  social  impacts.  The 
94th  Congress  should  face  up  to  this  ques- 
tion immediately. 

I  won't  go  Into  all  the  details  concerning 
flue  gas  desulphurlzatlon.  The  findings  of 
the  Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  been  published,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tha'.  the  hearing  examiners  In  this 
case  believe  that  the  technology  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  a  degree  which  would  justify 
its  installation.  At  the  same  time,  they  found 
that  tall  stacks  are  an  effective  means  of 
meeting  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  EPA  has  issued  Its 
own  report  which  concludes  that  desulphur- 
lzatlon systems  are  available  and  are  effec- 
tive. Incidentally,  the  hearings  which  EPA 
uses  as  the  basis  for  its  findings  consisted 
primarily  of  papers  and  statements  presented 
to  an  EPA  panel.  The  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  EPA  were  based  on  sworn  testimony, 
subject  to  cross-examination — In  other 
v/ords,  an  official  adjudication  hearing.  But, 
instead  of  comparing  the  two  reports,  we 
can  look  briefly  Just  at  EPA's  own  conclu- 
sions and  statements.  We  find,  first  of  all, 
that  many  of  the  power  plants  used  as  ex- 
amples of  successful  scrubber  operations  are 
in  the  raiage  of  100  to  200  megawatts — uefi- 
nitely  not  full-size  modern  day  plants.  But, 
even  with  these  plants  we  find  test  results 
such  as  "Performance  unsatisfactory  due  to 
poor  scrubber  control,"  and  scrubber  "avail- 
ability of  27  7o"  or^'scrubber  "avaUabUity  of 
5.1%."  These  do  not  sound  like  successful 
operating  histories.  But,  EPA  now  uses  the 
decision  of  PhUadelphla  Electric  to  Install 
scrubbers  as  a  proof  of  their  acceptance.  The 
official  EPA  release  on  this  decision  quotes 
the  President  of  Philadelphia  Electric  as  say- 
ing, "The  sulfur  removal  system  we  have 
under  development  is  a  good  one.  I  have  great 
faith  that  we  can  make  an3rthlng  work  »/  toe 
have  to."  (emphasis  added) . 

Terms  such  as  "under  development"  and 
"great  faith"  do  not  sound  to  me  like  de- 
scriptions of  operational,  proven  systems. 
The  phrase  "if  we  have  to",  however,  proba- 
bly gives  us  a  clearer  Indication  of  why  Phil- 
adelphia Electric  chose  to  take  this  route 
towards  compliance  with  EPA  demands.  But, 
who  loses  in  the  end? 


The  public,  of  course,  the  public  will  end 
up  paying  for  the  additional  costs  of  these 
expensive  systems,  plus  paying  for  disposal 
of  the  byprocucts  of  the  various  systems. 
And,  after  all  that,  we  will  not  have  im- 
proved our  air  quality.  With  bypasses  as 
standard  equipment  and  operating  reliabili- 
ties below  25%,  ambient  air  quality  measure- 
ments would  probably  not  detect  any  appre- 
ciable improvement.  The  public  loses  all  the 
way  around. 

One  personal  point  of  Interest  concerns  a 
statement  In  the  cover  letter  from  EPA,  to 
the  effect  that  intermittent  controls  could  be 
more  costly  because  of  possible  new  require- 
ments to  deal  with  sulfates.  I  remember  that, 
in  early  1973,  during  hearings  concerning 
automotive  emissions,  I  raised  the  siilfate 
question  with  our  EPA  witness.  My  concern 
was  that  the  use  of  catalytic  converters  on 
automobiles  could  create  emissions  of  both 
sulfates  and  sulphuric  acid.  My  concern  was 
based  strictly  on  the  basic  chemistry  of  the 
oxidizing  catalyst,  wherein  sulphur  dioxide 
in  the  engine  exhaust  would  be  converted  to 
SO_..  At  that  time,  I  was  ofiBclally  assured  by 
EPA.  and  General  Motors,  that  no  such  prob- 
lem existed. 

Despite  my  Insistence  on  this  subject.  EPA 
ai^d  CM's  arguments  were  more  persuasive 
with  my  colleagues.  As  you  know,  EPA  has 
finally  admitted  that  the  catalytic  converter 
does  indeed  produce  emissions  of  both  sul- 
phuric acic"  and  sulfates.  However,  we  are 
now  told,  this  is  no  problem  because  of  the 
small  number  of  cars  which  will  use  this  de- 
vice. In  fact,  we  are  told  that  there  wlU  be 
no  health  hazard  during  the  next  two  years. 
It  appears,  however,  that  EPA  uses  the  sul- 
fate question  as  a  two-edged  sword.  I  am 
hopeful  that  their  present  research  will 
finally  provide  some  accurate,  scientific  data 
concerning  sulfate  levels  and  their  health 
effects. 

Incidentally,  in  fairness  I  should  mention 
that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  also  attempted 
to  warn  the  Senate  Public  Works  Conmiittee 
about  sulphuric  acid  emissions,  during  those 
1973  hearings.  And  Chrysler,  of  course,  very 
prophetically  warned  of  the  entire  range  of 
problems  which  would  be  created  by  man- 
dating the  use  of  the  converter — warnings 
which  were  supported  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  report.  One  of  the  often 
repeated  warnings  was  the  impact  that  con- 
verters and  unleaded  fuel  co,uld  have  on  1976 
auto  sales. 

Once  more,  though,  we  have  an  example 
where  emotional,  political  demand  super- 
seded reason.  Despite  clear  evidence  that 
superior  alternatives  to  the  catalytic  con- 
verter were  available  and  could  have  become 
production  equipment  In  a  relatively  short 
time — the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
insisted  on  sticking  to  decisions  which  had 
been  made  several  years  earlier.  Once  again, 
it  Is  the  pubic  and  the  environment  which 
pay  the  cost. 

The  U.S.  Congress  would  do  well  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Idaho  State  Leglslatiu'e. 
Its  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  20  contains  the 
basic,  commonsense  principles  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  whenever  a  lawmaker  enters 
the  field  of  technology.  As  the  Memorial 
states,  the  elBciency  of  engineering  and  me- 
chanical devices  is  governed  by  predeter- 
mined laws  of  science.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  cannot  Improve  existing 
designs  and  make  them  cleaner  and  more  ef- 
ficient. In  fact,  the  Japanese-designed  CVCC 
engine  decreases  the  pollution  emissions  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  combustion 
process,  thereby  benefitting  both  the  envi- 
ronment and  our  energy  needs.  But,  this 
improvement  had  to  be  accomplished  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  nature. 

As  m\ich  as  the  U.S.  Congress  may  wish  to 
repeal  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics, 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  It.  But  not 
as  easily  recognized  as  ridiculous  are  some  of 
the  serious  proposals  to  legislate  engine  per- 
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formance,  with  no  regard  to  other  serious 
considerations  such  as  safety.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Idaho  legislature  is  fair 
and  reasonable — that  the  Congress  carefully 
reconsider  such  legislation  already  enacted. 
I  am  prepared  to  begin  such  an  evaluation, 
and  I  will  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  go  hi  to  each  of  the 
significant  questions  which  face  us  with  re- 
gard to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  t>e  looking  at  each 
one  closely,  beginning  soon,  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  all  be  following  our  progress 
with  at  least  some  Interest.  One  of  the  key 
factors  in  determining  our  degree  of  success 
will  be  public  understanding  of  any  proposed 
changes,  and  their  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional goals  and  needs.  In  this  area,  espe- 
cially, each  of  you  will  play  a  vital  role.  For 
that  reason — among  others — I  am  pleased  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  have  told  you 
about  some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  in  my  mind,  together  with  some  Idea 
of  the  approach  which  I  believe  wUl  be  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  successfully  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such  success  will  ultimately  come,  I  be- 
lieve, and  will  enable  the  final  realization  of 
that  primary  goal  set  down  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970;  namely,  to  prevent 
and  control  air  pollution  in  our  Nation,  so 
as  to  promote  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  our  popula- 
tion. Regardless  of  difference  of  opinions  on 
specific  issues  or  points,  adherence  by  all  to 
this  goal  will  ensure  us  success  in  this,  one 
of  the  most  worthy  national  efforts  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  American  people. 

And,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
work  of  this  Conference  during  the  past  two 
days  will  play  a  vital  role  In  that  success. 
Your  work  gives  us  the  one  absolutely  essen- 
tial ingredient  for  environmental  statesman- 
ship: scientific  facts.  Without  your  work, 
and  the  work  of  other  concerned  experts 
such  as  yourself,  there  can  be  no  real  prog- 
ress in  achieving  our  goal  of  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  who  will  be  using  the  results  of 
your  work  during  the  coming  months  and 
years— I  thank  you. 


THE     GENOCroE     CONVENTION:     A 
FIRST  STEP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Human  Rights  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica" written  by  Rita  E.  Hauser,  former 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
expresses  the  need  to  work  for  respect  of 
basic  human  rights  by  all  the  govern- 
ments of  tlie  Americas. 

The  time  has  come  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  basic  human  rights  not 
only  in  the  Americas,  but  in  all  areas  of 
the  world.  Speedy  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention, 
about  which  I  have  risen  to  speak  on  so 
many  occasions,  would  be  a  first  step 
tovrard  a  new  commitment  to  universal 
human  rights.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  my 
fight  to  secure  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Hauser's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtTMAN  Rights  in  Latin  America 
(By  Rita  E.  Hauser) 
(Note. — Rita  E.  Hauser  served  from  1969 
to  1972  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
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Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  She 
recently  completed  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  U.S.-Latin  American  Re- 
lations. This  article  Is  adapted  from  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.) 

Any  attempt  to  revise  ovu*  policy  toward 
Latin  America  which  falls  to  deal  with  sup- 
pression of  basic  human  rights  by  govern- 
ments of  both  the  left  and  right  wUl  simply 
not  be  credible  to  serious  people  anywhere  In 
the  hemisphere.  If  we  are  to  Influence  Latin 
America  in  the  years  ahead,  it  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  shared  human  values  which 
underpin  our  common  heritage  of  freedom 
from  foreign  tyranny.  Those  values  were 
collectively  stated  at  the  Bogota  Conference 
of  1948.  when  the  American  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  was  adopted 
as  the  "principal  guide  of  an  evolving  Amer- 
ican law."  Included  are  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  personal  security,  equality  before 
the  law,  fair  trial,  freedom  from  irbltrary 
arrest,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  The 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  established  In  1960  by  the  OAS 
as  an  advisory  group  and  10  years  later  made 
an  official  body  of  that  organization,  em- 
powered to  "keep  vUigance  over  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights."  The  United  States 
supported  all  these  actions — but  little  els© 
since — and  has  not  made  use  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  very  occasions  when  It  might 
have  given  Its  best  service. 

Most  ob.servers  would  agree  that  an  enlight- 
ened United  States  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  1970s  must  be  predicated  on  non- 
intervention In  the  affairs  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can nations,  with  due  respect  for  the  diver- 
sity of  their  political  and  economic  systems. 
But  this  is  not  a  license  for  us  to  Ignore 
both  the  legal  and  moral  obligations  we  have 
to  seek  compliance  by  all  OAS  members  with 
the  norms  of  the  Bogota  Declaration,  and  to 
work    affirmatively   toward    enforcement   of 
those  rights  as  against  any  member  state 
flagrantly  in  violation  of  them.  Indeed,  for 
the  United  States  to  take  action  which  could 
reasonably  be  Interpreted  as  supportive  of 
these  violations,  e.g.,  sending  arms  or  aid  to  a 
government  using  our  materiel   for   a  sys- 
tematic abuse  of  the  rights  of  its  nationals, 
is  probably   a  breach  of  International   law 
under   the   "aiding   and   abetting  "   concept 
What  can  we  do  in  cases  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  rights  of  nationals  by  a  Latin  state? 
It  is  not  in  our  interest,  nor  is  it  fruitful,  to 
take  unilateral  action,  whether  by  economic, 
diplomatic  or  military  steps,  against  an  egre- 
gious violator  of  human  rights  in  the  Ameri- 
cas to  compel  a  change  in  policy.  Tlie  OAS 
Charter  probably  requires  collective  action, 
for  only  in  this  manner  can  the  principle  of 
nonintervention   in  the   affairs   of  aonther 
state  be  legally  circumscribed.  The  perfect 
vehicle  for  the  United  States  to  support  is  the 
Inter-American     Commission     on     Human 
Rights.    Its    members    are    usually    distin- 
guished jurists  of  independent  stature;    its 
Investigations  in  the  1960s  as  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,   Honduras,   El   Salvador   and 
Haiti,  among  others,  were  well  received  and 
no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  refute  Its 
factual  findings.  And  it  must  be  stressed  that 
objective  fact-finding  is  often  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  hi  human  rights  disputes.  Yet,  In 
the  past  few  yesirs.  v.e  have  done  little  to 
support  its  work. 

The  commission  made  a  4-year  investiga- 
tion of  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  con- 
demned It  for  acts  of  killing  and  torture  of 
political  prisoners.  Brazil  rejected  these  find- 
ings and  refused  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mission's request  that  It  Investigate  the 
charges  and  punish  those  guilty.  The  com- 
mission's report  was  presented  to  the  1974 
Atlanta  session  of  the  OAS  General  Assembly, 
which  merely  thanked  It  for  Its  work  No 
public  discussion  on  the  report  took  place, 
due,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  to  Brazilian  lobbying. 
The  United  States  was  sUent. 


The  commission  has  Just  completed  a 
lengthy  investigation  of  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  military  government  of  Chile, 
finding  serious  failures  on  a  massive  scale 
by  that  government.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  report  wiU  have  the  same  fate 
as  the  BrazUlan  study  when  It  reaches  the 
OAS  General  Assembly  this  spring — and  what 
role  the  United  States  will  take  in  getting  it 
aired.  If  the  report  is  debated  at  the  Assem- 
bly, most  experts  believe  that  virtually  all 
OAS  members  will  feel  obliged  to  support  a 
resolution  calling  on  Chile  to  change  its 
practices. 

In  dealing  with  a  possible  change  of  policy 
toward  Cuba  by  the  United  States  and  the 
OAS,  we  should  call  for  a  commission  Inves- 
tigation of  Cuba's  violations  of  human  rights 
as  concerns  their  large  numbers  of  political 
prisoners.  If  Cuba  refuses  to  permit  a  com- 
mission t  dy,  I,  for  one,  would  have  little 
hc'-"-ation  in  continuing  a  policy  of  quaci- 
ex    aslon  of  Cuba  from  the  OAS. 

It  would  be  Idealistic  In  the  extreme  to 
expect  equal  respect  for  basic  rights  as  among 
the  varied  nations  of  the  hemisphere.  But 
It  is  likewise  cynical  in  the  extreme  to  Ig- 
nore governmental  conduct  which  la  viola- 
tive of  the  basic  concepts  that  unite  the 
people  of  the  Americas.  Not  only  la  that 
course  of  action  morally  and  legally  indefen- 
sible, but  In  the  long,  if  not  the  short  run. 
it  promotes  instability,  often  violent  revolu- 
tion, within  the  countries  Involved  and  thus 
discontinuity  in  our  own  relations  with  those 
countries.  It  is  in  our  mutual  Interest  to 
work  diligently  for  respect  of  ba-^ic  human 
rights  by  aU  the  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. A  policy  In  support  of  freedom  is  the 
best  policy,  and  the  safest,  this  nation  can 
pursue. 

AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  ordinarily  well  received  to  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  I  am  making  an  exception  to 
this  rule  today;  not  with  any  sense  of 
smugness,  but  with  a  sense  of  sadness. 

On  September  11,  1973,  I  introduced 
S.  2400  to  freeze  automobile  emission 
standards  until  a  thorough  review  of  the 
entire  emission  control  problem  could  be 
completed.  If  we  had  done  this,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  have  saved  scarce 
oil  resources,  saved  billions  of  dollars  of 
capital  investments  in  this  technology 
which  was  sorely  needed  in  our  hard- 
pressed  economy  for  other  Investments, 
and  avoided  the  loss  of  sales  in  our  cur- 
rently depressed  automobile  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  rush  to  premature 
technical  judgments  that  occurred  in 
this  area  must  not  be  repeated  either 
here  or  in  other  areas.  To  say,  "I  told  you 
so"  is  also  to  say.  "Heed  the  admonition 
that  'What  is  Past  is  Prolog."  " 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  introduce  legi.s- 
lation  freezing  present  nationwide  auto- 
mobile emission  standards.  This  goes 
slightly  beyond  what  the  President  asked 
for.  It  gives  Mr.  Train  slightly  more  than 
wliat  he  said  he  recommended  yesterday. 
But,  I  say  we  cannot  afford  another  mis- 
take of  tills  sort  in  the  current  state  of 
our  affairs. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  along  these  lines 
appearing  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President  I  also  ask  that  S.  2400, 
my  introductory  statement  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1973,  and  the  final  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  that  bill  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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Finally,  Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  I  made  on  No- 
vember 5,  1973,  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  S.  2400  be  printed  in  the 
Record  since  it  draws  attention  to  the 
then  emerging  energy  crisis  and  the  rela- 
tion of  automotive  emission  standards  to 
that  crisis  which  has  only  grown  worse 
with  time  and  which  we  still  seem  un- 
able to  solve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  5, 

1975] 

We  Tou)  You  So 

At  long  last,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  admitted  that  a  colossal 
mistake  was  made  by  the  government  In 
forcing  the  automobile  industry  into  cata- 
lytic converters.  The  gadgets  that  supposedly 
would  clean  the  air  by  removing  emissions 
of  hydrocarbocs  and  carbon  monoxide  in 
fact  are  fouling  the  air  even  worse  by  spew- 
ing out  sulphuric  acid  mists. 

EPA  chief  Russell  Train  yesterday  broke 
this  news  by  announcing  a  year's  delay  in 
further  tightening  the  emission  standards 
and  by  recommending  to  Congress  a  plan 
that  would  probably  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  catalyst  by  model  year  1979.  EPA  could 
not  quite  bring  Itself  to  admit  that  because 
catalysts  do  more  harm  than  good  to  public 
health  the  contraptions  should  not  be 
phased  out  but  torn  off  Immediately.  To  do 
that,  of  course,  would  mean  violation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  which  sets  the 
standards  for  HC  and  CO,  but  says  nothing 
about  sulphuric  acid  mists  and  the  respi- 
ratory diseases  they  caiise. 

The  episode  is  one  we  hope  will  cau.se 
some  sleepless  nights  in  the  appi-opriate 
homes  in  and  around  our  nation's  capital. 
There's  always  the  large  chance  that  legis- 
lative or  administrative  decisions  will  turn 
Eour,  of  course,  and  there's  nothing  shame- 
ful in  that  so  long  as  the  error  is  rectified 
and  forgotten.  But  in  this  experience,  it  has 
been  painfully  clear  for  almost  two  years 
that  the  government  had  fouled  up,  yet 
stubbornly  piished  ahead  anyway  because 
the  Individuals  responsible  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  themselves  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made. 

In  was  perhaps  easier  for  Washington  to 
cling  to  its  ways  because  the  first  prominent 
(and  now  vindicated)  warning  that  the  na- 
tion was  on  the  wrong  track  came  in  a  con- 
troversial advertising  campaign  by  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  In  popular  mythology  such  busi- 
ness warnings  are  self-serving,  while  clean- 
air  Senators  and  ES'A  bureaucrats  are  as- 
Biimed  to  have  no  self-aggrandizing  mo- 
tives. But  for  those  who  cared  to  learn 
enough  about  the  issue  to  judge  it  not  by 
motives  but  by  merits,  the  conclusion  Mr. 
Train  yielded  to  yesterday  has  long  been 
apparent. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  for  example,  only  came  to  con- 
clusions much  like  Chrysler's.  And  on  this 
page,  the  first  warning  of  the  problems  of 
catalysts  came  in  a  May  21,  1973  article 
("Oh,  Oh!  Here  Come  the  Catalyst")  and  an 
accompanying  editorial  ("Senator  Muskle's 
Ducks")  that  concluded:  "Now  is  tlie  time 
for  Senator  Muskle  to  back  oft  a  bit,  to 
make  sure  the  standards  really  are  .solid,  to 
make  sure  the  auto  makers  are  directed 
down  the  most  promising  technological 
paths  rather  than  the  worst  ones,  to  get  all 
the  ducks  in  a  row." 

A  series  of  editorial  warnings  followed: 
June  1,  1973  ("The  Tailpipe  Debates");  Jime 
11,  1973  ("Behold  the  Market  Place  ");  Sep- 
tember 28,  1973  ('"Hie  Scientific  Method"); 
October  4,  1973  ("Congress  and  Catalysts"); 


Nov.  5,  1973  ("Last  Chance  on  Catalysts"); 
Nov.  5,  1973  ("The  $8  Billion  Buck  Passing"); 
and  Nov.  30,  1973  CDeclslcn  on  Catalysts"). 

In  the  October  1973,  edltorUl,  for  example, 
we  commented  on  the  concern  at  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Research  Center  about 
the  .sulphuric  acid  mist  problem.  "The  only 
mistake  will  be  If  Congress  now  refuses  to 
adjust  to  the  scientific  information  it  did 
not  have  when  the  act  was  passed.  Such  a 
refusal  would  surely  lead  to  enormoxjs  and 
unneces.sary  expense,  and  If  the  scientists 
are  correct  about  the  sulfate  problem,  would 
also  damage  public  health  rather  than  im- 
prove it." 

But  Senator  Muskle,  author  and  architect 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  did  not  back  up  a  bit. 
Congress  refused  to  adjust,  the  EPA  called 
for  no  congressional  rea&sessment.  To  have 
dene  so  would  supposedly  have  been  a  set- 
back to  the  environmentalist  crusade,  a 
"knuckling  under  to  the  auto  tycoons."  In- 
stead, the  petroleum  industry  had  to  spend 
a  small  fortune  converting  to  unleaded  gaso- 
line, because  leaded  gas  poisons  catalysts. 
About  100,000  service  stations  had  to  add 
another  pump  to  accommodate  the  catalysts. 
Factories  had  to  be  built  to  make  the  things; 
all  this  effort  added  to  the  cost  of  automo- 
biles and  thus  forced  a  deeper  recession  on 
Detroit  and  the  economy  In  general  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  An 
enormous  and  unnecessary  expense. 

Even  so,  maybe  the.se  costs  will  prove  to 
be  a  good  investment.  Passage  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  itself  was  a  healthy  development, 
even  though  It  carried  through  on  the  wings 
of  environmental  zealotry  and  bad  behind  it 
little  in  the  way  of  substantive  deliberations. 
The  terrible  error  came  when  the  politicians 
refused  to  adjust  the  act  to  realities,  thereby 
punishing  the  society  and  the  economy.  Per- 
haps the  enormous  costs  of  this  experience 
can  be  recouped  if  Washington  learns  a  few 
les.sons:  That  there  are  serious  pitfalls  in 
running  an  entire  industry  by  remote  con- 
trol, that  the  public  Interest  should  come 
before  the  pride  of  authorship,  that  someone 
professing  noble  intentions  like  cleaning  up 
the  air  is  not  invariably  right,  and  that  busi- 
nessmen are  not  invariably  wrong. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.   11, 
19'731 
Statement   by   Mb.   Bellmon 
S.  2400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  with  respect  to  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

C1£AN    AIB    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
interview,  Robert  W.  Frl,  former  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
stated  in  reference  to  EPA  tran.sportation 
control  proposals  for  Los  Angeles,  that : 

"Such  extreme  remedies  surely  were  not 
envisioned  by  Congress  when  it  ei^.ncted  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970." 

He  went  on  to  say : 

"Nevertheless,  the  government  must  take 
these  steps  to  meet  national  ambient-air 
standards  by  May  31,  1975,  unless  the  law  is 
changed." 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  change  that 
law. 

I  firmly  believe  that  certain  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  Indicated  in  order 
to  prevent  unnecessary  waste  of  scarce  ener- 
gy resources  which  will  cause  great  hardship 
and  even  deaths  this  winter  among  tJiose  who 
cannot  get  fuel  for  home  beating  and  other 
es.sential  purposes. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  there 
is  not  enough  fuel  available  at  the  present 
time  to  do  everything  everyone  wants  done. 
Nor  will  this  condition  improve  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  On  the  contrary  it  will  likely 
get  worse — perhaps  much  worse. 

Ah-eady  most'  Americans  have  had  personal 
experiences   with   energy  shortages.   Empty 


gasoline  pumps,  brown -outs,  reduceo  airline 
operations,  shortages  of  energy-derived  agri- 
cultural fertilizers,  and  empty  home  heating 
fuel  tanks  are  only  a  few  of  the  ssrmptoms 
that  "a  nation  that  runs  on  oil  Is  runnlnc 
short."  * 

Mr.  President,  we  presently  consume  In 
this  country  16  million  barrels  of  crude  oil 
per  day.  Over  £0  percent  Is  repre.'iented  by 
Ba.soline  consumption.  The  present  EPA  reg- 
ulations will  significantly  Increase  the  con- 
sumption of  the  automota'le  population  in 
the  years  to  come.  It  ha^  b;en  estimated  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  that 
tliese  sl.!\ndards,  which  are  highly  qnes'.lon- 
ftble  a';  to  their  effectiveness,  will  increase 
fuel  cnn,sumption  over  tl'.e  next  30  years  by 
48  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  vvhlch  amounts 
to  almost  8  years  of  our  annual  crude  oil 
consximption. 

A  strong  debate  has  been  going  on  since 
the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  emission  standards  that 
were  established.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
emission  standards,  if  attainable  from  a 
technological  standpoint,  may  In  fact  not 
be  that  solution  to  the  vehicle  emission 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  memorandum  written  by  Dr.  Edward 
G.  David,  Jr.,  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  regarding  EPA  vehicle  emis- 
sion regulations.  This  document  seriously 
questions  EPA  regulations.  In  regard  to  the 
national  automotive  emlsslcn  standards,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  states  it 
"does  not  believe  it  Ic  In  the  lntere.st  of 
the  consumer  or  the  nation  to  have  a  uni- 
form national  automotive  emissions  stand- 
ards." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  memorandum  by  Dr.  David  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  the  danger  of 
making  the  wrong  decision  that  would  cost 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  American  consumer, 
we  are  also  running  the  risk  of  severely  ag- 
gravating our  present  energy  shortage 
through  ar  inordinately  high  consumption 
rate  brought  about  by  these  emission  con- 
trol devices. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President  that  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help  husband 
the  limited  supplies  of  fuel  we  have  available 
so  that  the  highest  priorities  of  human 
need  can  be  met.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
waste  fuel  nationwide  In  inefficient  automo- 
bile engines  In  a  premature  effort  to  clean 
up  the  air  in  a  few  large  metropolitan  areas 
while  much  of  the  country  Is  cold,  dark,  or 
paralyzed. 

More  time  is  needed  to  develop  new  fuel 
sources  and  new  emission  control  devices. 
This  blU  will  gain  that  time. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
that  adding  devices  onto  conventional  auto- 
motive engines  Is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  vehicle  emissions.  Even  pursuing  this 
course  for  some  short  term  interim  period 
until  better  technology  is  developed  will 
catibe  a  significant  waste  of  energy  resources. 
It  will  also  produce  3  to  5  years  of  low- 
performance,  high-maintenance  cost  cars, 
which  reqxiu'e  special  expensive  iRad-free 
fuel. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  suspend  all  emission  con- 
trols standards  beyond  the  1974  model  year 
until  such  time  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  entire  vehicle  emission  control  prob- 
lem is  completed. 

In  addition,  it  calls  for  careful  considera- 
tion of  any  environmental  regulations  as 
to  the  effect  they  have  upon  the  economic 
health  of  the  country. 

My  proposal  also  calls  for  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  entire  vehicle  emission 
proble.-n  to  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Office  of 
Technological  Assessment  and  other  inter- 
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ested  governmental  agencies.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  study  In  1976,  a  decision  wlU 
be  made  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  with  the 
consent  of  Congress  as  to  what  ftirther 
course  of  action  Is  required  in  the  vehicle 
emission  control  area. 

Mr.  Prerident,  while  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  iatant  of  environmental  legislation,  in 
view  of  the  energy  crisis  this  Nation  faces 
it  is  apparent  that  a  reevaluation  of  priori- 
ties is  ncce.ssary  and  a  determined  search 
for  rational  solutions  must  be  undertaken. 
We  simoly  cannot  afTord  to  cause  people  to 
freeze  in  their  homes  this  winter  for  lack 
of  heat  in  order  to  achieve  arbitrary  environ- 
mental benchmarks. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

■riiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■    "establishment  of  standards 
"Sec.  202.    (a)    Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided hi  subsection  (b)  — 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  (and  from  time  to  time  re- 
vise) in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  standards  applicable  to  the 
emission  of  any  air  pollutant  from  any  class 
or  classes  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines,  which  in  his  Judgment 
cause  or  contributes  to,  or  Is  likely  to  cause 
or  to  contribute  to.  air  pollution  which  en- 
dangers the  public  health  or  welfare.  Such 
standards  shall  be  aprlicable  to  such  vehicles 
and  engines  for  their  usefvil  life  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d)),  whether  such 
vehicles  and  engines  are  designed  as  com- 
plete systems  or  incorrorate  devlce^to  pre- 
vent or  control  such  pollution. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall 
take  effect  af  ler  such  period  as  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  necessary  to  i>ermit  the  develoii- 
ment  and  application  of  the  requisite  tech- 
nology, giving  anpronriate  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

"(b)(1)  The  regulations  under  subsection 
(a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons  from  light  duty  ve- 
hicles and  engines  manufactured  during  or 
after  model  year  1975  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  were  established  for  the  1974 
model  year. 

-"(2)  Emission  standards  under  paragraph 
(1).  and  measurement  techniques  on  which 
such  standards  are  based  (if  not  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970),  shall 
be  prescribed  by  regulation  within  one  hun- 
dred eighty  days  after  such  date. 
"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(A)(1)  The  term  'model  year'  with  ref- 
erence to  any  specific  calendar  year  means 
the  manufacturer's  annual  procluction  pe- 
riod (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
which  includes  January  1  of  such  calendar 
year.  If  the  manufacturer  h.as  no  annual 
production  period,  the  term  'model  year' 
shall  n^ean  the  calendar  year. 
•  "(it)  For  the  purpore  of  as.'su'.Ing  that  re- 
hirlcs  and  engines  manufactured  before  the 
beginning  of  a  model  year  v.-cre  not  manu- 
factured for  purposes  of  circumventing  the 
er^ective  date  of  a  standard  required  to  bo 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  the  Admiuis- 
tiator  may  prescribe  regulations  dofiniiig 
'model  year'  otherwise  than  as  provided  in 
clause  (i). 

"(E)  The  term  'light  duty  vehicles  p.nd 
cn[;inf3'  means  new  light  duty  motor  ve- 


hicles and  new  light  duty  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Administrator. 

"(4)  On  July  1  of  1971,  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respwct  to  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  necessary  to  implement  the 
emission  standards  established  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Such  reports  shall  Include  in- 
formation regarding  the 'continuing  effects 
of  such  air  pollutants  subject  to  standards 
under  this  section  on  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  the  extent  and  progress  of  efforts 
bclnj  made  to  develop  the  necessary  systems, 
the  costs  associated  with  development  and 
application  of  such  systemr,  and  foUov.ln3 
such  hearings  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  any 
recommendations  for  additional  congres- 
sional acyoh  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  In  gathering  informa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
in  connection  with  any  hearing,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  307(a)  (relating  to  sub- 
pen'as)  shall  apply. 

."(5)  (A)  At  any  time  aftT  January  1,  1972, 
any   manufacttirer   may   file   with    the   Ad- 
ministrator  an    application    requesting    the 
suspension  for  one  year  only  of  the  ea'ec- 
tlve  date  of  any  emission  standard  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  man- 
iifacturer.  The  Administrator  shall  make  this 
determination  with  respect  to  any  such  ap- 
plication within  sixty  days.  If  he  determines, 
in  accordance  with  the  provl?lo:  s  of  this  sub- 
section,   that    such    suspension    should    be 
granted,  be  shall  simultaneously  with  such 
determination,  prescribe  by  regulation.  In- 
terim emission  standards  whlc'^i  shall  apply 
(in  lieu  of  the  standards  required  to  be  pre- 
scribed. Dy  paragraph   ( 1 ) )    to  emisslotis  of 
carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  (or  both) 
from   such   vehicles  and   engines  manufac- 
tured during  the  duration  of  these  standards. 
"(B)    Any    interim   standards    prescribed 
tmder  this  paragraph  shall  reflect  the  great- 
est   degree    of    emls.sion    control    wi-.ich    la 
achievable    by    application    of    tcchnolor;y 
■which  the  Administrator  determines  Is  avail- 
able, giving  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
CQst  of  applying  such  technology  within  the 
period  of  time  available  to  manufacturers, 
except  that  no  technology  shall  be  allowed 
that   is   not  compatible   with   the   expected 
ultlmnte  system  or  that  Is  likely  to  Induce 
significant  waste  of  scarce  energj*  resources. 
"(C)    Within   sixty   days  after  receipt  of 
the  application  for  any  such  suspension,  and 
after  public  hearing,  the  Administrator  sh.all 
i.ssue  a  decision  granting  or  refusing  such 
su.spenslon.   "nie  Administrator   shall   grant 
such  suspension  only  if  he  determines  that 
(1)  s'.ich  su.spenslon  is  e':sential  to  the  public 
Interest  or  the  public  health  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States;   (11)  all  good  faith  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection:  (liil  the  appli- 
cant has  established  th.it  effective   control 
technology,  processes,  operating  methods,  or 
other  alternatives  are  not  available  or  have 
not  been  available  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  achieve  compliance  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  staftdards.  and  (iv)  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  .'Sciences  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
.section  (c)   and  other  Information  available 
to  him  has  not  indicated  that  suilable  tech- 
nology, processer;.  or  other  alternatives  are 
available  to  meet  such  standards. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake 
to  enter  into  appropriate  arramjements  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other 
concerned  Government  aTPTiclcs  to  co;-dnct  a 
comprolicnr^ivo  Ftudy  of  tl'e  e.itj'-e  vphir'.e 
emission  problem.  Factors  con.sli'cred  .■should 
include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

"(A)  avniia'>iO  techi'iolofr  fi-r  e^ij;ii:e  rtc- 
.-'fjn  n-Hl  cnii'^'^inn  cnn'rcl  S".=ten!^, 

"(B)  energy  conservation  a-^pecfs  of  tl.e 
desirod  F.olulion, 

"(C)  air  quality  requirement-'  jitid  rea-o'i- 
ab!e  time  f r  ano  f'jr  achijevin?  thc-in, 


"(D)  costs  versus  effectiveness  for  incre- 
mental levels  of  control,  and 

"(E)  effect  of  alternate  strategies  such  as 
transportation  controls  and  land  use  plan- 
ning or  air  quality. 

"(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act, 
such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  study  and  Investigation 
authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  In  entering  Into  any  arrangement 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
conducting  the  study  and  Investl-'atlon  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subs3C- 
tlo'.i,  the  Administrator  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  submit 
semiannual  reports  on  the  pro^rers  of  its 
study  and  Investigation  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Congress,  beginning  not  later  than 
January  1,  1974,  and  continuing  until  such 
study  and  Invcstlg.itlon  is  completed,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1976. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
such  Academy  at  its  request  any  informa- 
tion which  the  Academy  d?ems  neccrsary  for 
the  purpose  ol  conducting  the  Investl-'atlon 
and  study  authorized  by  paragraph  (U  of 
this  subsection.  For  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing such  Informitlon,  the  Administrator  may 
use  any  authority  he  hns  under  this  Act  (A) 
to  obtain  Information  from  any  person,  and 
(B)  to  require  such  person  to  conduct  such 
tests,  keep  such  records,  and  make  such  re- 
ports rcs-iectlrg  research  or  other  activities 
conducted  by  such  person  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Upon  review  of  the  renort  the  Ad- 
min l.str.»tor  shall  recommend,  after  such 
hearings  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  addi- 
tional congressional  action  necessary  to  In- 
sure implementation  of  the  optimal  en''lne- 
fucl-hardware  strategy  for  em'sslon  control. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  the  useful  life  of 
vehicles  and  engines  shall  be  determined  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section 
and  section  207.  Such  re-'ulatlons  shall  pro- 
vide that  useful  life  shnl' —     - 

"(1)  In  the  ea-'e  of  ll"ht  «<uty  vehicles  a"d 
light  duty  vehicle  engines,  be  a  period  of  use 
of  five  vears  or  of  fifty  thous'^nd  miles  for 
the  equivalent),  whichever  first  occurs:  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  engine,  he  a  period  of  w^ 
set  forth  in  paragra'^h  (l\  unle<-s  th'»  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  a  nerlod  of  uss 
of  {greater  duration  or  mil-'a-'e  Is  apnrpnriate. 

"(e>  In  the  event  a  rsew  pow"r  source  or 
W-onul<=lon  svstem  for  no  v  mot-r  reh'c'es 
or  new  motor  vehicii^  p  otn»s  I-  submitted 
for  certification  pursuant  to  section  206(a^ 
t)ie  .Arifnintctrator  m-'v  r;o'-tron'»  crttfl^atlTi! 
until  he  hr.s  prescrlbei  sta'idardo  for  any 
air  pol'utaits  emiltei  bv  su'-h  vehicle  or  en- 
gine which  cav.se  pr  contnbuto  to.  or  arc 
lively  to  cause  or  contribute  to.  air  pollution 
whleh  endan-'ers  the  nub'ic  health  or 
welfare  but  for  which  standTis  hare  rot 
been  prescribed  rnder  suKr^ctlen   (aV" 

EsFcrrivr  0?F!cr  or  ti"-  PP'PTcrN-T,  Or- 

PT'~E   OP   S''I'='N'~r   A^'n   TFr"N'ri'.orT. 

Washington.  D.C  .  November  1.  1973. 
Mcui'-mncivm  .'"or  JTr.  D-n-'ld  K.  G-nb'lI.  O'-' 

lice  of  Mana-'em-'nt  rrnfi  S'ld-'et. 
Prom:  Dr.  Edw.ard  E.  David.  Jr.  ' 
Subject:  EP-^V  Pronosed  n:'gulation  Affccling 
Lead  in  G.i.sclin'>. 
OST  h.as  reservations  with  respect  to  both 
n-'-.'.i.n-  I'lrus'-  of  this  rc-^i'Iatio-- : 

(1)  The  rcrjiircment  1 '■>:»?,  Tn'-r?-c?  (T's  b-> 
m^d"  avall.Tb'c  n.Ttion.Tlly  .-irier  Jtilv  1.  i"??. 
Anv  Jndivid'Kil  ivho  o'lpra'es  a  sinrrle  reinll 
outlet  v.hicli  selli  ?00,con  cr  mf>re  nalliins 
:^nnTi,i]!y  shall  offer  unl  ondd  jr-s.  c-r  an'-  ptr- 
.son  who  overr.tcs  p'x  rr  m-^re  rc'-'.'l  o"fp'3 
c''Ell  ofTer  un!i-:ided  gas  at  no  fev/er  than 
60':,  of  such  oxitlets. 

(2)  The  requirement  that  the  lend  content 
per  gallon  in  Ic.-ided  g.isolincs  be  decreased 
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from  2  grams  to  1.25  grams  per  Gallon  diuln; 
the  period  January  1.  1974  to  January  1,  1977. 
With  respect  to  the  first  thrust  of  the  reg- 
ulation, the  peak  lead  Ic  cl  specified  of  .05 
grams  and  the  peak  p'losphorous  level  of 
.005  grams  per  gallon  scorn  r.daquate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  there  t  liytic  emi  sion 
control  systems  desis;i;'J  I  j  meet  the  1975- 
1076  standards.  There  i  uic  q.Kstlon  as  to 
the  sulphur  content  of  ..  :;nc  and  itz  ef- 
fects on  catalysts.  Wh:i?  n:  -:•  modern  refin- 
ing techniques  reduce  s.'-i'^  ■>■  rons'tfera')'.'-, 
we  cannct  t>e  assured  that  only  low  sulphur 
gasollns  would  be  avail.i'jie  frcm  all  refin- 
eries. E.tperience  to  date  i:id  cates  that  sui- 
pliur  may  collect  on  cit  i-s  and  poison 
them  when  the  dri^in^  ■•.-'■  ■  is  mild.  A  de- 
mandins  driving  cycle  ....'ixs  to  bi-rn  oil 
deposited  sulphur  f  '  r- *a];-  ts.  If  sul- 
pliur  does  become  a  ;  ;iem  prcsum.ibly 
EPA  could  regulate  it;  .  f  nt  In  gasoline  at 
some  future  time  bvt  ;-!opefuily  before 
catalysts  in  ccnsumers  cars  are  destroyed. 

NO    NEED    FOR    A    NATION.^L    AUTOMOIIVE 
EMISSION    STANDARD 

However,  OST  does  not  belic.e  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  consume:  o:-  the  nation  to 
have  a  uniform  naticnai  aut:  motive  emis- 
sions standard.  At  least  30  o  of  the  nation's 
autos  are  in  a  region  wit  -.  :.■.  air  quality  that 
is  unimpaired  by  cars  nv-Lting  1972  emis- 
sions standards.  Much  la;-  -  r  portion}  of  the 
country  have  an  air  quality  that  would  be 
unimpaired  utilizing  the;mf.I  reactors,  some 
exhaust  gas  recliculation,  and  lead  particu- 
late traps  if  needed.  On;-  a  small  portion 
of  the  country  req ■,»;■:  f^  mast  expensive 
emis  ion  abatrme  t  c  ;  msnt,  name'v, 
catalytic  converters  mandated  by  the  current 
automotive  emisjicn  ;:  nr'.aids.  Lead-free 
gasoline  is  needed  only  for  this  equipment. 

The  Clean  Air  Ac:  iho  ::l  bo  modilied  to 
diminish  the  enormau: :  ''...nMa!  burden  with 
few  compen-atory  bene..':-  to  the  consumer 
required  by  pre.-ent  Icgl  I  ive  requirements. 
Should  the  Clean  Air  Act  be  rationally  modi- 
fled,  the  requirement  for  unleaded  ga-oliie 
to  be  nationally  available  in  large  quantities 
diminishes  to  a  requiremen;  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  unleaded  gasoline  in  tho-e  regions 
where  catalytic  convert?-:  mu-i  be  used  and 
enough  unleaded  gasoline  to  provide  reason- 
able mobility  In  tho'-e  regions  where  cars 
equipped  with  catalyti:;  :onvcrter)  may  drive 
but  are  not  required.  The  l3~uo  for  the  gov- 
ernment Is  whether  to  require  retailers  to 
plan  to  have  a  uniform'y  v.ide-pread  distri- 
bution of  unleaded  ga-olinc  even  though  this 
would  not  be  required  if  r.it  onal  modifica- 
tions to  the  Clean  Air  A^t  couM  be  obtained. 

With  re?pect  to  the  second  thrust  of  there 
regulation';,  OST  has  reviewed  the  medical 
evidence  that  suppo'-edly  rupports  the  EPA 
Administrator's  deMre  to  reduce  the  lead 
content  of  gasoline.  03T  rnU  the  Adminis- 
trator's posit'on  in  thi-  iogard  unsupported 
by  the  evidence.  OST  al-^  fnds  that  there 
are  better  strategics  rhou'.d  the  health  issue 
be  support.able  than  the  :nc  -elected,  namely, 
the  use  of  lead  trap;  It  car  exhaust  syrtems 
rather  than  a  general  reduction  of  lead  in 
gasoline. 

LACK    OF    MCDTtMI.    FVTn      'CE    TO    SUPPORT 
FINDING  r 

With  re.-pect  to  the  medicnl  evidence,  there 
Is  no  correlation  between  airborne  lead  and 
lead  levels  in  blood  for  the  range  of  airborne 
lead  levels  encountered  in  rural  or  ir.ban 
communities,  as  the  f.i!l  wii^g  Table  1  indi- 
cates: 

TABLE  I 


Pasadena 

Ardmore  (Philadelphia  suburb). 
los  Alamos .„„„„„ 


Airborne 

Iff-  I  •'ensity 

(nicro;ram5' 

M-) 


3.4 
1.15 
.2 


Lead  blood 

level 

(microgram?/ 

100  ml) 


17.5 
18.0 

iD.O 


On  the  average.  It  is  true  that  urban 
populations  have  Fomewhat  higher  lead 
blood  level  concentration  than  suburban 
populations— 19  micrograms  as  compared  to 
17  micrograms — of  the  order  of  lO'/f.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  same  difference  In  lead 
level  concentration  between  smokers  and 
nonmokers.  While  it  Is  true  that  airborne 
levels  were  higher  in  1968  1969  than  in  1961- 
1962,  there  is  no  indication  that  lead  blood 
levels  in  cither  urban  or  rural  populations 
are  approaching  cHnically  rignificant  levels 
of  40  mi-rograms  per  milliliter. 

EPA's  health  concern  teems  to  focus  on 
the  iugerted  as  compared  to  re-pired  lead 
due  to  lead  particulates  exhausted  by  auto- 
mobiles. EPA  reports  levels  of  lead  ia  <Uist 
fall  on  "omc  urban  streets  of  P.3'';  to  0.5';. 
They  also  pol  it  out  that  this  is  comparab'e 
to  the  current  rtandard  of  lead  paint,  1%, 
an'!  that  the  proposed  standard  for  leaded 
paint  is  .'"G'' . 

However,  the  lead  du-t  fall  in  Los  Angeles 
should  be  greater  than  lead  dust  fall  in  most 
other  communities  because  of  the  greater 
depence  ce  on  the  automobile.  /»lrborne  lead 
I'c-.- -reme^ts  -eem  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion. Nevertheles-.  to  the  be-t  of  our  knowl- 
e-^ge,  no  lead  pol-oning  attributed  to  Inges- 
tion of  urban  lead  dut  has  occurred  in  the 
Los  Angees  area  in  the  last  decade.  How- 
ever, 1  1  the  older  ghettos  of  urban  areas 
with  less  nitomotlvc  c'en-n-^'~n-e  t' nn  T  ^s 
Angeles  and  lower  concentrations  of  air- 
borne lead,  there  are  cases  of  deaths  due  to 
leai  pol-oning.  It  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  very  hi^h  concentrations  of  lead  i  i 
paint  (SOc;)  in  houses  built  befor:  1940. 
Both  the  stucco  construction  and  the  small 
number  of  houses  predating  194T  in  r  os 
Angeles  reem  to  minimize  exposure  to  the 
lead  in  paint  in  Los  Angeles. 

Thus  the  urban  area  problem  does  not 
seem  to  be  thp  dust  fall  due  to  lead  In  gas- 
oine  or  even  the  lead  In  paint  at  the  1  % 
level  but  the  legacy  of  high  lead  concentra- 
tions in  paint  OCit)  used  before  the  1940- 
19'0  era.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
centrate abatement  strategy  on  the  preatert 
threat.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  lead 
in  dust  fall  'at  mo-t  1.5'  of  tho  lead  in  old 
paint)  is  the  critical  exposure  that  leads  to 
lead  poi-onlng  In  children  in  older  urban 
area-^.  There  is  no  eviden-e  that  the  high 
level  of  roadside  lead  in  rtu-t  is  correlated 
v,'ith  regions  where  children  are  likely  to 
play.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  duration  of 
.such  levels  as  a  function  of  wind  or  rainfall. 
In  other  wori-:,  EPA's  presentation  does  not 
correlate  high  Instances  of  urban  road-lde 
lead  dust  with  expo<-ure  to  children  who 
might  ingest  it  or  to  known  In-tances  of  high 
lead  blood  levels.  Before  a  lead  abatement 
strategy  cou!d  be  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  this  ba'-i-  It  would  Vccm  that 
the-e  issues  would  have  to  be  addressed. 

LEAO     AB.ATEMENT     .STRATElins 

ShoiiUI  further  analysis  justify  a  general 
load  abatement  strategy,  OST  believes  that 
lead  traps  In  muffler  systems  arc  an  effective 
approach  that  will  not  diminish  fuel  econ- 
omy and  that  will  be  more  cost  effective  than 
the  reduction  of  lead  In  gasoline.  Lon<?- 
term — in  the  I980's — engine  technology  will 
probablv  develop  so  that  low  octane  fuels 
without  lead  additives  can  be  efflciently  used. 

While  EPA  grants  the  effectiveness  of  lead 
particulate  traps  for  the  large  particle  size, 
they  seem  concerned  about  the  abilitv  of  lead 
p.articulate  traps  to  operate  on  smaller  par- 
ticle si?es.  Tnts  Is  an  unrealistic  concern  for 
tivo  reasons: 

(a)  Tlie  literature  continues  to  report  im- 
nrovcments  In  the  abilltv  of  lead  particulate 
trips  to  cat-h  small  particles. 

('3)  The  smaller  particles,  less  than  0.3 
microns,  probably  are  airborne  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time  and  do  not  cause  the 
Mr»h  concentrations  noted  in  roadside  dust. 
For  example,  the  settling  time  of  0.1  micron 
p.r'dcles  is  3-1  hours  to  fall  one  centimeter. 


The  settling  time  for  a  one-micron  particle 
Is  5  minutes  for  one  centimeter.  The  smaller 
range  of  particles  contribute  to  the  general 
burden  of  atmospheric  lead  but  certainly 
not  to  roadside  lead.  Therefore,  if  the  medical 
concern  of  EPA  is  roadside  lead  dust  levels, 
particulate  traps  effective  to  0.3  microns  may 
be  quite  adequate. 

The  average  muffler  is  replared  every  t-.o 
years.  A  lead  abatement  strategy  that  calls 
for  a  muffler  that  includes  lead  particulate 
traps  would  Increase  the  price  of  Installed 
mufflers  by  approximately  20%.  A  lead  abate- 
ment strategy  could  require  that  all  replace- 
ment mufflers  Uiclude  lead  particulate  traps. 
In  a  short  time  at  low  cost  the  bulk  of  the  car 
population  would  be  so  cquiipe:!.  Lead  p:r- 
ticulate  traps  within  mufflers  can  contain  the 
lead  volumes  that  would  be  generated  dur- 
ing 100,000  miles  of  driving.  The  cost  of  such 
a  muffler  replacement  program  would  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  altering  the  refining  capac- 
ity to  obtain  tlie  proposed  lowering  of  the 
lead  content  of  leaded  gasoline  and  would 
provide  greater  lead  reductions. 

COSTS     OF    REMOVING     LEAD 

Since  there  is  no  indication  that  lead  is 
biologically  helpful,  one  \\ould  naturally  de- 
sire to  remove  lead  unleso  there  were  a  pen- 
alty in  some  other  portion  of  the  social  sys- 
tem. That  penalty  is  substantial.  The  penalty 
can  be  uiiderstood  in  terms  of  the  automofvo 
emission  standards  achievable  by  various 
technologies.  Table  2  is  a  comparison  of  C  .11- 
fornia  1975  standards,  the  standards  achiev- 
able by  use  of  a  lean  thermal  reactor  and  the 
1976  federal  standards  that  may  be  achiev- 
able with  catalytic  converters  and  unleaded 
gasoline. 

TABLE  2.-EMISSI0N  STANDARCS 
[gram/per  mile| 


Caiirornia 
1975 

Thermal 
reactor 

1975 
Federal 

HC 

CT... 

NO. 

1.0 

24.0 

1.5 

0.6 
9.0 
1.5 

0.41 

3.4 

.4 

In  current  technology  engines  there  Is  a 
fuel  penalty  due  to  lowering  of  compression 
ratio.  In  current  technology  engines  lead 
additives  are  required  to  maintain  compres- 
sion ratio.  This  fuel  penalty  is  variously 
estimated  from  5.4';;.  to  11.9':;..  The  cost  over 
a  85,000-mile  car  lifetime  due  to  t^c  do- 
crease  in  compression  ratio  and  the  necessity 
to  use  nonleaded  gasoline,  is  estimated  to  \x 
a  total  of  $160  per  car — $30  due  to  Increased 
fuel  cost  and  $130  due  to  decreased  mileage 
due  to  lower  compression  ratio.  This  cost 
peralty  Is  based  on  the  lower  fuel  pe:  alty 
estimate,  namely  5.4'^:  . 

Table  3  compares  the  cost  of  alternate 
appro.iches  to  meeting  emission  standards 
over  the  car  lifetime.  Because  of  measure- 
ment errors  In  background  NOx  levels  and 
because  of  the  penalties  in  meeting  the  1976 
NOx  requirement,  the  costs  are  calculated  in 
Table  3  for  the  current  federal  NO.  standard 
at  0.4  grams  per  mile  and  an  assumed  change 
in  that  standard  to  0.8  grams  per  mile.  Fur- 
thermore, since  it  Is  by  i;o  means  cetrain  t!-at 
catalysts  can  last  for  25,000  miles,  the  costs 
have  been  calculated  for  two  cases  ( 1 )  where 
the  catalyst  Is  assumed  to  last  for  25,000 
miles,  and  (2)  where  the  catalyst  is  assumed 
to  last  for  50,000  miles 

By  comparing  Tables  2  and  3  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  lean  thermal  reactor  at  a  cost 
of  $230  over  the  car  lifetime  can  more  than 
meet  the  California  1975  standards.  The  cata- 
lytic converted  cost  varies  from  $700  to  $1100 
over  the  care  lifetime  ."iid  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  federal  1976  Fta^cfards. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  only  10-20%  of 
the  cars  in  the  U.S.  have  t.^  n.fct  the  i  73 
federal  standards  in  order  to  satisfy  ambient 
air  quality.  The  remainder  wo  1-1  be  r-  a."- 
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fled  either  by  cars  utilizing  1973  technology 
or  a  lean  thermal  reactor.  The  net  savings 
to  the  country  Is  approximately  $0  billion 
annually. 

TABLE  3.-C0STS  OF  ALTERNATE  APPROACHES  OVER  CAR 
LIFETIME  (85,000  MILES) 


5503 


IDotlarsI 


Catalytic 
Lean         converter 

thermal    

reactor  (a)  (b) 


Initial  equipment 230         390  390 

Fuel  penalty :  compression  ratio 160  160 

To  achieve  1^0,: 

At  0.4  gram/mile 230 

At  0.8  pram/mile _ '40 

Dual    catalyst    replacement    (per 
change  net  costs): 

25.000  mile  li  retime 330 

50,000  mile  li'ctime iio 

Total 230      l.'HO  700 


Table  4  represents  the  annual  import  cost 
of  the  catalytic  converter  relative  to  lean 
thermal  reactor  approach. 

TABLE  4.     !M?OrT  COSTS  RELATIVE  TO  LEAN   THEFMAL 
REACTOR 

(Miillons  of  dollars  per  year  1985| 


NO.0.4 
grams/mile 

NO.0.8 
grams, mile 

Platinum 'palladium' 

500 

500 

Fuel  ($4  barrel)'..  . 

2  000 

I  000 

Total 

2,500 

1,500 

>  Platinum  imports  are  a  function  of  recycling  capability  which 
is  not  tal<en  into  account  here. 
'  Fuel  cosis  are  lowest  estimate  provided. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  costs  exceed  the 
benefits  of  the  nationally  imposed  federal 
1976  standards  by  considerable  margins — 
approximately  $6  billion  per  year.  One  rhould 
consider  the  costs  to  the  consumer,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  additional  Imports,  and  the  cost/ 
benefit  relationship  when  evaluating  the 
health  threat. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   FORECASTS 

Engines  developed  for  the  1980  time  frame 
will  probably  be  less  dependent  on  compres- 
sion ratio  and  flame  front  propagation  than 
ciu-rent  engines.  This  means  that  lead  addi- 
tives would  be  unnecessary  and  low  octane 
fuels  would  be  appropriate.  This  Is  probably 
true  for  external  combustion  engines,  gas 
turbines,  compression  ignition  engines,  spark 
ignited  dual  chamber  and  stratified  charge 
engines.  Most  of  these  engines  have  promise 
of  meeting  the  1976  federal  standards  in  the 
1980's  at  lower  cost  and  far  greater  fuel 
efBclency  than  the  current  spark  Ignited 
Internal  combustion  engines.  It  would  not 
be  a  wise  expenditure  of  national  fluids  ($2 
billion)  to  provide  for  the  refining  and  dis- 
tribution of  no  lead  gasoline  when  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  alternate  propul- 
sion systems  using  an  entirely  different  fuel 
may  be  predominant  In  the  1980's. 
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Statement  by  Senatob  Hknrt  Bellmon  Bb- 
FORE  THE  Senate  Public  Works  CoMMrrm, 
November  5,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  apprecUte  this  opportunltf  to  ap- 


pear before  you  and  to  present  my  view: 
regarding  the  vehicle  emission  standards  as 
defined  in  Title  JI  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

I  understand  that  these  hearings  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  specific  problems  of  new  and 
possibly  harmful  catalytic  converter  emis- 
sions, such  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  particulate 
sulfates.  However,  I  respectfully  hope  that 
this  committee  will  at  the  sar..e  time  consider 
the  full  Implications  of  *he  many  complex 
social  and  economic  Issues  so  ln?x.ricab"y 
ar^soeiated  with  vehicle  emission  standards. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  many 
aspects  of  this  subject  are  highly  technical. 
I  have  had  a  member  cf  my  staff,  Mr.  Carl 
Kettler,  working  on  this  subject  for  many 
month-;.  Al-o,  have  relied  upon  the  exper- 
tise of  Mr.  Miles  Brubacher,  a  private  con- 
sul ing  engineer  and  former  chief  engineer 
of  the  California  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board.  I  a-k  that  the  e  gentlemen 
be  allo'.vea  to  aceomp.my  me  to  the  witness 
stand. 

.t  1:  my  understanding  that  there  are 
numerous  experts  present  at  these  hearings 
who  will  addres.s  t  -emselves  to  the  detaUed 
technical  a-peots  of  the~e  issues.  I  wih  to 
address  myself  to  the  enormous  impact  that 
the  vehicle  emis~ion  rtandard',  particulerly 
t  oe  e-t.-.bllshed  for  1975  anl  beyond,  have 
upon  this  nation's  ability  to  maintain  the 
economic  vigor  and  the  social  well-being  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  now  abundantly 
clear  that  our  desire  to  achieve  a  relatively 
clean  environment  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  to  have  sufficient 
energy  to  run  th-'lr  f-  t  .i-~  x^  t-  --nrt 
their  goods,  and  to  heat  and  Illuminate  their 
houiec. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  your  fore- 
sight and  leadership  in  sponsoring  S.  Res.  45, 
the  Senate  lias  been  conducting  Indepth  and 
intensive  studies  relating  to  this  nation's 
natlon.al  fuels  and  energy  policies.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  these  studies. 
It  became  clear  to  me,  quite  some  time  ago, 
that  this  nation  was  approaching  a  severe 
energy  crisis.  That  shortage  is  now  here. 

Many  factors  have  brought  about  this 
crisis,  and  I  do  not  appear  before  you  today 
to  categorize  them.  However,  one  contribut- 
ing factor,  which  has  increased  energy  de- 
mand, particularly  for  gasoline,  is  vehicle 
emission  standards.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
astute  or  e.xperlenced  automotive  engineers 
to  realize  that  today's  automobile  is  far  less 
efficient  in  the  use  of  fuels  than  models  of  a 
few  years  ago.  The  consumer  knows  full  well 
that  he  is  buying  more  gas,  more  frequently, 
than  ever  before.  He  is  not  reassured  by  "of- 
ficial" estimates  that  this  emission  control 
fuel  penalty  is  only  a  modest  amount.  In 
addition,  the  associated  equipment  and 
maintenance  costs,  particularly  those  antic- 
ipated to  come  with  1975-76  standards,  place 
a  heavy  financial  burden  on  many  of  our 
citizens  without  assurance  of  achieving  de- 
sired emission  control  results. 

To  achieve  the  1975  Interim  California 
emission  standards,  or  even  the  interim  1975 
Federal  .standards,  catalytic  converters  have 
been  prescribed.  Intense  technical  debates 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  this  device 
have  contintted  unresolved  during  these  past 
months,  and  newly  raised  questions  have 
precipitated  today's  hearings.  I  believe  that 
it  is  essential  to  have  a  resolution  of  these 
questions  before  we  are  Irreversibly  com- 
mitted. 

On  September  11, 1973, 1  introduced  S.  2400 
which  has  been  referred  to  your  committee 
for  action.  This  bUl  calls  for  stabilizing 
vehicle  emlsison  standards  at  the  1974  level, 
untU  such  time  as  a  comprehensive  study 
is  completed  and  recommendations  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  present  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
review  of  this  matter,  which  your  committee 
has  wisely  commissioned,  would  be  expanded 


to  Include  an  assignment  of  the  Impact  upon 
t;.e  :  onomy  and  available  energy  resources 
a:  well  as  t'  e  social  well-being  of  Its  citizens. 

Among  the  most  press' ng  questions  re- 
quiring a  resolution  are  the  energy  depletion 
factors  Imposed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
non-lead  gasoline  for  operation  of  the 
catalytic  converter,  and  also  the  new  and 
added  potential  hazards  from  the  combus- 
tion products  from  this  new  teehnolosy. 

Respected  and  knowledgeable  individuals 
have  expressed  the;r  concern  time  and  time 
a^ain. 

In  a  November  1.  1972  memo  Dr.  Edward 
E.  David.  Jr.,  of  t::e  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  seriously  questioned  EPA  emis- 
sio  1  standards  and  stated  t^at: 

"OST  does  not  believe  that  it  Is  in  the 
interests  of  Vr.e  consumer  or  the  Nation  to 
have  a  uniform  national  automotive  emis- 
sion standard." 

Dr  P:-Uip  Handler,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Aca:!emy  of  Seiences.  in  testimo  y 
before  the  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.-e  Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee, 
ur^ed  that  the  Nation  go  slowly  in  com- 
m  ttlnj  itself  to  catalytic  converter  control 
sy.?tem5  on  new  autos. 

Mr.  Miles  Brubacher,  former  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  California  motor  vehicle  poUu- 
tioi  control  board,  states  that: 

"In  my  opinio .i  catalysts  wUl  spell  disaster 
for  vehicle  air  pollution  control.  Catalysts 
will  prove  to  be  bad  for  the  public.  Industry 
and  ijovernment." 

The  lists  of  concerned,  knowledgeable  pro- 
fessionals can  go  on  and  on  and  I  wiU  not 
belabor  the  point.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
come  of  these  statements  bo  printed  in  full 
In  the  Record. 

Aside  from  the  potentially  harmful  effects 
of  the  catalytic  converter  and  the  already 
questionable  performance  in  controlling  the 
intended  pollutant,  the  use  of  this  device 
could  saddle  the  American  consumer  with 
billions  of  dollars  spent  for  devices  using 
unproven  technology  and  further  aggravate 
this  nation's  already  critical  energy  short- 
age. 

Veliiele  emission  controls  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness to  consume  up  to  300,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day.  This  figure  could  increase 
if  the  statutory  limits  are  retained. 

The  fuel  economy  ramifications  of  em- 
ploying catalysts  in  new  cars,  including  the 
engine  compression  ratio  reduction  penalties 
already  imposed  on  new  vehicles  since  1971, 
are  complex  and  demand  a  fuller  examina- 
tion than  has  yet  been  made  available. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  basis  for  the  fuel  economy 
claims  of  auto  manufacturers.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  substantiation  of  these  ambi- 
tious claims  for  catalyst  technology  before 
motorists  commit  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  inefficient  and  wasteful  vehicles. 
Congress  should  not  hastily  condemn  Amer- 
ican motorists  to  the  costs  and  frustrations 
of  operating  a  generation  of  motorized 
lemons. 

Many  pertinent  questions  have  been  raised 
which  deserve  definitive  answers: 

Will  catalyst  technology  permit  substantial 
fuel  economy  through  adjustment  of  engine 
paramaters  as  claimed? 

Will  much  of  these  economies  be  derived 
from  improved  ftiel  and  ignition  systems  not 
now  on  cars? 

How  large  a  vehicle  fleet  has  been  operated 
using  catalytic  converters  and  how  many 
miles  of  satisfactory  service  has  been  ac- 
cumulated on  test  vehicles  to  substantiate 
the  fuel  economy  claims  made  by  proponents 
of  this  device? 

Are  claims  of  fuel  economy  using  catalytic 
converters  overstated  to  the  extent  that 
much  of  the  contemplated  improvement  can 
be  achieved  by  non-catalyst  equipped  new 
1974  cars  using  conventional  fuels? 
The  American  public  deserves  to  know  the 
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answers  to  these  questions  before  being  asked 
to  accept  catalyst  technology  on  blind  faith. 
I  would  hope  that  this  committee  would 
rose  these  questions  to  those  who  advocate 
Imposition  of  catalyst  technology  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

Any  substantial  loss  and/cr  possible  waste- 
ful use  of  scarce  energy  supplies  would  seem 
unjustified  In  view  of  the  present  Middle 
Ea^t  embargo  of  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States.  As  realists,  we  must  face  the  fact 
f'.at  such  embargoes  have  new  become  a 
permanent  fact  of  life  until  this  Nation 
ajaln  achieves  energy  self-sufficiency. 

We  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  detrimental 
Impact  of  the  current  crude  ell  cut  off  that 
v.iu  unfortunately  arrive  at  the  same  time 
as  c:ld  winter  temperatures  set  In.  The 
e.forts  to  produce  maximum  qiautltles  of 
heatlig  oU  this  winter  will  further  restrict 
the  traditional  build  up  of  Inventories  of 
gasoline  f:r  the  heavy  spring-summer  de- 
mnd  reason. 

We  cannot  expect  relief  from  Europe, 
which  has  traditionally  shipped  us  much  of 
our  processed  petroleum  products.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  heating  oil  and  power 
generating  fuel  for  the  New  England  states. 
This  shortage  will  be  worldwide.  The  Nether- 
lands has  already  Imposed  a  ban  on  weekend 
driving  because  that  country  Is  now  being 
deprived  of  Middle  East  and  North  African 
oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reality  of  a  fuel  crisis 
Is  upon  us.  We  must  reconsider  other  na- 
tional priorities  In  the  light  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

Neither  should  we  be  optimistic  about  a 
mandatory  fuel  rationing  or  allocation  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  can  do  little  more 
than  distribute  as  equitably  as  possible  the 
available  limited  energy  supplies.  Shortages 
will  still  exist. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  that  this  shortage 
Is  only  of  a  temporary  nature  and  that  It 
will  be  resolved  In  the  near  future.  Instead 
we  can  expect  several  years  of  energy  belt- 
tlghtcnl'-g.  Under  such  circumstances  this 
nation  cannot  permit  conditions  to  prevail 
that  waste  our  limited  supply  of  energy  with- 
out assured  compensating  benefits. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  promptly  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  delay  in  the  impending  severe 
auto  emission  requirements,  largely  untried 
and  potentially  wasteful  catalyst  technology 
win  be  Imposed  nationwide  on  the  new  car 
buying  public  beginning  next  year. 

In  this  likely  sequence  of  events  the  cata- 
lyst equipped  vehicles  that  may  be  produced 
for  up  to  several  years  will  represent  a  con- 
sumer burden  from  the  standpoint  of  low 
performance  as  well  as  costly  maintenance. 
Also  they  will  require  special  fuels  long  after 
the  Introduction  of  Improved  engine  designs, 
which  more  efficiently  consume  conventional 
fuels  with  superior  environmental  results. 
Perhaps  the  most  vexing  question  of  all  is 
how  Federal  and  State  agencies  will  monitor 
the  success  or  failure  of  catalyst  equipped 
vehicles.  Without  thorough  and  constant 
moritoring,  motorists  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  and  replace  catalytic  converters. 
If  prohibition  laws  were  difficult  to  enforce 
in  the  1920's.  catalytic  converter  laws  will 
likely  be  equally  unenforceable  in  the  1970's, 
since  they  may  waste  millions  of  barrels  of 
already  critically  short  fuel.  What  seemed 
to  be  an  attainable  and  desirable  objective 
It  1970  must  be  re-examined  In  the  light  of 
the  realities  of  1973  and  1974. 

In  S.  2400  vehicle  manufacturers  would 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  manufacture 
new  motor  vehicles  over  the  next  two  or  three 
model  years  meeting  current  1974  level  emis- 
sion standards.  Conventional  motor  vehicles 
would  continue  to  be  produced  and  normal 
engine,  ignition  and  carburetlon  Improve- 
ments could  still  be  Incorporated  at  regular 
model  change  Intervals. 

The  public  will  be  spared  any  mass  imposi- 
tion of  untried  technology.  Our  energy  re- 


sources will  not  be  unnecessarily  depleted 
by  a  predictable  decrease  In  fuel  efficiency. 
In  the  meantime  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  Is  presently  Investigating  this 
matter  t.nd  whose  Investigation  would  be 
expanded  under  the  provisions  of  S.  2400, 
will  present  its  findings  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July,  1976.  The  Congress  could 
then  act  to  Impoee  whatever  emission  control 
limitations  that  It  deems  appropriate  in  light 
of  1976  conditions.  I  believe  that  this  modest 
delay  of  two  to  three  years,  with  minimal 
conce-slons  on  the  level  of  vehicle  emission 
controls,  would  serve  the  larger  public 
Interest. 

I    urge   early   and    affirmative   action    on 
S.  2100. 


MAINE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  MrJnc  have  a  long  and  justifi- 
able reputation  for  independence  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Twice  in  recnt  weeks,  a 
writer  from  Mnine,  who  is  aho  the  editor 
of  the  Maine  Times,  Mr.  John  Cole,  has 
had  articles  printed  in  national  maga- 
zines. Inasmuch  as  New  England  in  gen- 
eral and  Maine  in  particular  have 
squarely  faced  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  a  rigorous  winter  along  with  the 
cost  and  shortage  of  fuel,  and  Mr.  Cole 
has  articulately  described  the  conditions 
and  some  possible  solutions  to  these 
problems,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  two  articles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  MAim;  QoTs 

Geography  may  not  be  the  parent  of  Ideas, 
but  surely  it  is  an  uncle.  Maine  lunges  from 
the  corner  of  the  northeastern  United  States 
as  If  It  were  leaping  to  freedom  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  Every  schoolchlld  recognizes  the 
state  for  Its  geographic  extremity;  and  the 
Yankees  who  live  In  Maine  grow  up  with  a 
consciousness  that  they  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

In  the  heyday  years  of  mass  production, 
mass  consumption,  and  mass  waste,  Maine 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Industrial  heart- 
land, trying  to  catch  the  boom  as  It  went  by. 
But  the  smokestacks  never  came  to  Maine, 
and  now  that  the  trend  Is  toward  community 
production,  careful  consumption,  and  almost 
no  waste,  Maine  finds  herself  In  the  van- 
guard. Instead  of  trying  to  catch  up,  she  Is 
leading  the  way. 

Her  remoteness  has  traditionally  been  an 
incentive  to  self-sufficiency.  Because  It  takes 
so  long  to  locate  and  acquire  the  new,  Maine 
makes  do.  More  than  80  percent  of  her  homes 
are  heated  with  oil,  however,  and  last  win- 
ter's shortage  and  the  continuing  price  gouge 
has  made  Maine  take  an  official  look  at  ways 
to  become  lejs  dependent  on  such  shaky 
power  sources. 

With  secession  talk  as  an  Inspiration  and 
self-sufficiency  as  a  goal,  Maine's  lawmakers 
established  an  official  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
sources (OER)  a  year  ago,  and  the  new  legis- 
lature is  considering  a  plan  designed  by 
Robert  A.  G.  Monks,  the  director  of  the 
OER.  A  classic  Yankee  combination  of  thrift 
and  Ingenuity,  the  plan  uses  Maine-made 
methanol  as  a  primary  fuel  source — if  and 
when  the  lawmakers  agree  to  encourage  the 
fermentation  of  some  4.5  million  tons  of 
wood  'waste  now  left  annually  on  the  state's 
forest  floor  In  the  wake  of  pulp-  and  paper- 
company  cutting.  The  paper-makers  use  only 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  yet  there  Is  enough 
clean-bunUng  methanol  locked  In  the 
boughs  and  branches  to  heat  all  tlie  state's 
homes  and  to  power  every  vehicle.  The  tech- 


nology of  the  fermentation  process  Is  as  old 
and  reliable  as  the  recipe  for  beer.  With  87 
percent  of  Maine  covered  by  timber,  the 
methanol  potential  escapes  computation. 

Finding  replacement  fuels  is  but  half  the 
plan.  If  the  legislature  responds.  It  w  U  also 
carry  out  OER  proposals  to  encourage  fuel 
thrift  by  helping  to  finanre  efflMent  home 
Insulation,  by  imposing  tax  penalties  en  what 
Monks  calls  inefficient  automobiles,  by  Im- 
posing energy  co  .sumption  I'mlts  on  new 
government  buildings  (if  any  are  built),  and 
by  asking  industry  to  recycle  the  I: eat  energy 
generated  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

Setting  Maine  free  means  using  the  tides 
that  surge  unfettered  from  Klttery  to  Calais 
h"r'-esslng  the  winds  that  blow  more  nercely 
along  this  coast  than  aiy  other,  and  catch- 
ing thi-  sun,  which  shines  Just  as  brightly 
ou  Maiie  as  it  does  on  Italv.  if  its  1  mUUon 
cltlze'is  are  thrifty  enough  to  conserve,  and 
Ingenlou;  enough  to  create  energy  from 
what's  now  being  wasted.  Ma'ne  may  become 
the  first  state  to  make  do  with  t^e  enerev 
It  has.  ^' 

Which  means  more  than  merely  becoming 
smug  Yankees.  For  once  Maine  folk  know 
they  can  make  do,  they  will  look  at  the  nu- 
clear power  plants  planned  (and  built)  along 
the  coast  and  wonder  why  their  shoreline 
must  become  a  super-nuclear  platform  to 
feed  the  wasteful  energy  appetites  cf  Boston 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  beyond  When 
Malners  know  their  survi.-al  sprirgs  from 
self-sufficiency,  they  are  not  going  to  allow 
their  bays  to  be  soiled  bv  radioactive  s  stems 
feeding  out-of-state  city  folk.  And '  that's 
when  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  waste  will 
begin  m  earnest.— John  N.  Cole. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.   J,  19751 

Thoughts  on  the  Secession  op  Maine 
(By  John  Cole) 

TopsHAM,  Me. — The  wet  snow  drops 
straight  and  steadily.  Somewhere  between 
our  home  and  the  center  of  town,  the  burden 
of  its  beauty  Is  too  much  for  an  aging  wolf 
pine.  A  limb  snaps  and  falls,  taking  the  road- 
side utility  lines  down  with  It.  Our  lights 
blink  and  die;  the  furnace  shuts  down,  as 
do  our  water  pump  a  id  refrigerator.  We  have 
lost  our  power,  as  they  say  in  Maine. 

This  happens  with  reasonable  regularity 
where  we  live,  at  the  tip  of  a  wooded  point 
that  tapers  gently  Into  Casco  Bay.  We  are 
miles  from  town;  squirrels,  falling  branches, 
ice  and  errant  motorists  cut  our  fragile  elec- 
trical connection  four  or  five  times  a  year. 

Even  the  children  are  too  accustomed  to 
become  excited.  There  Is  light  and  heat  com- 
ing from  the  wood  stove  in  the  living  room 
and  from  another  In  the  boys'  room;  there 
are  plenty  of  candles,  an  oil  lamp,  and  we 
can  get  icy  water  from  the  cistern.  We  know 
our  routine  for  being  thus  set  adrift,  on  our 
own,  and  there  Is  sat  sfactlon  in  It.  Collect- 
ively reassured  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  planned  well  enough  to  survive  inde- 
pendently, to  stay  warm,  and  even  to  con- 
tinue our  reading  and  talking,  we  are  gentled 
and  drawn  together,  not  anxious  or  Irritated. 

I  can  see  the  snow  falling  in  the  luminous 
night,  and  I  can  tell  where  the  white  land 
ends  and  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay  begin. 
It  Is  a  nocturnal  landscapj  I  would  have 
been  denied  If  we  had  not  been  marooned 
by  the  wounded  wolf  pine. 

In  the  peace  of  the  still  night  and  the 
contentment  of  our  collective  Eecurlty,  I 
dream  a  bit  about  a  continuation  of  this 
Insularity.  Without  its  links  to  the  beyond, 
the  point  becomes  an  island  cradling  this 
houre  in  protective  Isolation.  We  can  exist, 
I  say.  Indeed,  we  can  find  a  kind  of  fulfill- 
ment in  making  do.  In  cutting  stove  wood. 
In  planting  a  larger  garden,  in  raising  a  beef 
creattn-e  or  two  and  harvesting  crops  of  mus- 
sels, clams  and  fish  from  the  bay. 

And  beyond  our  place,  the  community 
could   exist.   There   is   enough   open   land. 
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enough  wood,  enough  water,  enough  re- 
sources for  every  person  in  the  town.  Self- 
sufficiency  Is  possible  in  this  place — a  decen- 
tralized, low-energy  life-style  can  be  made 
to  work,  and  It  comes  naturally  to  Maine. 

It  Is  an  old  dream,  one  I  return  to  often — 
so  often  I  can  provide  my  own  detractions: 
Isolation  is  selfish  and  impractical;  this 
world  is  Increasingly  interdependent;  no  one 
in  my  family  is  rugged  enough  for  sustained 
self-sufficiency  or  has  the  sinew  for  the  long, 
lonesome  haul.  I  know  the  arguments,  and  I 
accept  them;  but  still  I  go  on  to  ponder  a 
new  style  of  self-sufficiency,  not  merely  for 
our  place,  or  this  town,  but  for  the  commu- 
nity of  Maine. 

I  wish  there  were  a  great  wolf  pine  at  the 
border  that  would  fall  with  such  a  crash 
that  It  cut  Maine  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation — a  kind  of  natural  secession.  There 
would  be  no  trauma;  Maine  would  not  be 
convulsed.  Last  winter's  energy  crisis,  which 
brought  Manhattan  to  the  edge  of  panic 
and  Introduced  cheating,  bribery  and  gun- 
play in  the  name  of  gasoline,  was  no  crisis 
in  Maine;  It  was  scarcely  a  minor  irritation. 
There  were  no  lines  and  no  anxiety.  Never 
quite  fully  acquainted  with  the  Indxr  trial 
Age,  Maine  folk  were  never  introduced  to  Its 
early  excesses. 

But  as  those  excesses  grow  more  swollen, 
the  tendrils  of  their  pain  have  reached  this 
place.  Even  as  the  news  reached  here  of  crude 
oil  smothering  the  shores  of  three  nations 
along  the  Singapore  Straits  and  fouling  the 
Celtic  fishing  boats  of  Bantry  Bay,  the  Pitt- 
ston  Company  stubbornly  shoved  closer  to 
the  time  when  it  would  bring  Its  supertank- 
ers through  the  narrow,  tide- tossed  waters  of 
Head  Harbour  Passage  to  berth  at  Eastport 
docks  which  have  known  only  sardine  car- 
riers for  two  centuries.  And  along  the  shores 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  at  the  edges  of  that  great 
blue  circle  that  holds  its  fretwork  of  islands 
like  green  patterns  on  a  Dresden  plate,  a  con- 
sortium of  New  England  utilities  plans  a 
string  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Drawing  on 
the  cold  Atlantic  waters  and  exploiting  the 
pure  remoteness  of  the  coast,  the  consortium 
win  buUd  an  ominous  nuclear  necklace, 
strung  not  to  serve  or  enhance  Its  native 
state  but  for  the  profit  It  will  reap  from 
energy-starved  cities  beyond  Maine's  border. 

Divine  secession  could  change  that  fate.  If 
she  could  find  herself  cut  off,  insular  and 
isolated,  Maine  could  not  only  survive  and 
make  do,  but  Maine  could  become  a  meta- 
phor for  the  equilibrium  economics  that  can 
sustain  the  nation.  In  the  process,  the 
state's  environmental  integrity  could  be 
preserved,  not  merely  for  its  citizens,  but  for 
the  millions  who  live  beyond  its  borders  and 
need  the  sustenance  of  natural  truths.  If 
Maine  could  set  that  example,  might  not  the 
nation  follow  and  find  its  way  out  of  the 
darkness  and  violence  of  the  wretched  last 
days  of  the  petroleum  century? 

As  I  ask  that  question,  the  lights  return, 
the  refrigerator  hums  and  the  children  stir 
drowsily  from  their  places  by  the  woodstove. 
Our  home  Is  no  longer  Independent;  we  are 
part  of  the  network  again,  and  I  find  no 
contentment  in  it.  There  is  no  great  wolf 
plue  to  accomplish  the  secession  of  Maine. 
The  people  of  Maine  will  have  to  do  it  them- 
selves. Secession  Is  a  strong  word;  perhaps 
self-sufficiency  Is  a  more  comfortable  one. 
Like  Maine,  I'm  going  to  keep  trying  to  find 
ways  to  make  self-sufficiency  possible,  and 
unselfish. 


NEEDED  REFORM  OF  OUR 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  again  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
pressing  need  for  reform  of  our  Federal 
judicial  system. 

The  recent  speech  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  which  I  requested 


printed  in  the  Record  was  a  compelling 
call  for  congressional  action  to  sustain 
this  vital  branch  of  our  Government. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  Is 
immediate.  Congress  must  not  continue 
t- 1  delay ;  rather,  we  must  give  our  bipar- 
tisan consideration  to  such  respo.nsible 
proposals.  Our  economic  crisis  dictates 
that  we  must  halt  Federal  spending. 
However,  one  does  not  need  a  magnify- 
ing glass  to  spot  programs  that  could 
easily  be  trimmed  to  release  the  relative 
pittance  it  would  take  to  make  major  and 
substantive  improvements. 

The  February  27th  Washington  Post 
and  the  March  4th  New  York  Times  car- 
ried thoughtful  editorials  which  so  well 
point  out  that  we  have  pinched  pennies 
with  the  Judiciary  far  too  long.  If  we  do 
not  act  now,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
whirlpool  of  yet  another  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ohjection.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Quality  of  Justice 

Chief  Justlcs  Burger's  recent  gloomy  as- 
sessment of  the  state  of  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  wake 
of  the  great  cover-up  verdict,  had  a  sad 
Ironic  quality.  While  the  country  was  still 
warmed  by  the  afterglow  of  its  most  success- 
ful law  enforcement  effort,  the  Chief  Justice 
warned  that  it  was  forcing  on  the  Federal 
Judicial  system — and  thus  on  the  quality  of 
Justice — a  condition  of  acute,  progressive 
deterioration. 

Many  of  the  problems  catalogued  by  the 
Chief  Justice  are  matters  for  continued, 
thoughtful  consideration  by  law  schools  and 
the  organized  bar.  They  include  such  Issues 
as  raising  the  ethical  standards  of  the  pro- 
fession, sharpening  disciplinary  procedures 
and  increasing  the  courtroom  competence  of 
the  young  practitioners  sent  to  court  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  legal  defenders' 
offices.  It  is  up  to  the  bar  and  the  legal  edu- 
cation community  to  intensify  their  elfortji  to 
rimedy  tliese  problems. 

However,  the  question  of  quality  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  Itself  must  be  addressed 
immediately  by  the  Congre?s.  The  problem  is 
twofold.  There  are  not  enough  Federal 
judges  and  those  already  on  the  bench  are 
underpaid.  The  Chief  Justice  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  criminal  cases  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts  rosi  by  25  per  cent  during  the 
last  decade  and  the  number  of  civil  cases 
file:!  during  that  period  rose  by  55  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Judges,  upon  whose  shoulders 
this  Increasingly  heavy  burden  falls  and 
upon  whose  wisdom  and  Industry  the  quality 
of  Justice  largely  depends,  have  not  received 
a  salary  increase  since  1969.  Despite  the  facts 
that  Congress  has  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion which  is  bound  to  Increase  the  work 
load  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  create  52  new 
judgeships  and  13  circuit  Judgeships,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  Congress  last  year. 

In  Justice,  as  in  everything  else,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  Right  now,  according  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  accounts  for  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  get  to  work  on  Increasing 
the  number  of  Federal  judges  and  increasing 
their  compensation  to  levels  commensurate 
with  both  the  cost  of  living  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tasks  they  perform. 

Help  for  the  Federal  Couhts 
In  a  speech  in  Chicago  Sunday,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger  made  a  compelling  cu.se 
for  immediate  action  by  Congress  to  increase 


the  number  of  federal  Judges,  raise  their 
pay,  and  provide  more  money  for  adminis- 
trative support.  Failure  by  Congress  to  do 
the^e  things  promptly,  he  suggested,  could 
lead  to  a  crisis  In  the  federal  courts  once  the 
speedy  trial  act  comes  Into  effect  and  might. 
In  the  lonfe  run.  reduce  the  quality  of  federal 
justice.  The  situation  in  those  courts  Is  just 
as  serious  as  the  Chief  Justice  says  it  is,  and 
this  new  Congress  ought  not  to  dally  with 
it  as  the  preceding  Congress  did. 

The  need  for  more  federal  Judges  is  pretty 
much  a  chronic  thing.  The  work  load  of  the 
federal  courts  began  expanding  at  a  rapid 
pace  right  after  World  War  II  and  has  never 
slowed  down.  Although  Congress  created  70 
new  Judgeships  In  1970,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence made  a  good  argument  for  52  more  in 
late  1972.  A  Senate  subcommittee,  after 
hearing  the  views  of  most  of  the  chief  Judges 
arcund  tho  country,  recommended  in  1973 
that  29  more  such  judgeships  be  create  1. 
But  nothing  further  happened.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject on  Capitol  Hill,  of  course,  is  purely 
political.  The  Democratic  Congress  did  not 
wish  last  ye.ir  to  provide  another  batch  of 
judgeships  for  Richard  Nixon  to  fill.  It  Is,  of 
course,  not  likeiy  to  be  wild  about  the  Idea 
of  creating  these  jobs  for  President  Ford  to 
fill  either,  but  the  courts  cannot  wait  much 
longer.  Certainly,  they  cannot  wait  until 
1977  when  a  Democratic  president  might  be 
In  the  White  House. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out,  part  of 
the  reason  the  courts  cannot  wait  is  of  the 
Congress'  own  making.  The  speedy  trial  act, 
passed  last  December,  will  begin  to  go  Into 
effect  this  July.  That  act  sets  time  limits 
on  the  delay  between  arrest  and  trial  in  fed- 
eral criminal  cases.  Although  these  limits 
are  to  be  phased  In  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod beginning  in  1976.  the  courts  need  addi- 
tional Judges  and  funds  to  prepare  for  them. 
Without  the  Judges  and  the  funds  the  Chief 
Justice  is  requesting,  either  the  speedy  trial 
act  will  be  a  disaster  or  the  other  work  of 
the  federal  courts  will  become  hopelessly 
bogged  down.  While  we  do  not  think  Con- 
press  passed  that  act  quite  as  casually  as 
the  Chief  Justice  suggested  in  his  speech, 
we  agree  with  him  that  Congress  ought  to 
give  the  courts  the  tools  they  need  to  do 
the  Job  given  them. 

The  Chief  Justice's  request  for  the  long- 
delayed  salary  increases  for  Judges  Is  not 
new.  He  has  made  it  before,  and  he  may 
have  to  make  it  again.  But  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  validity  of  his  argument. 
Judges,  like  other  top  officeholders  in  the 
federal  government,  have  not  received  salary 
increa-ses  since  1969.  That  is  simply  not  fair, 
and  it  Is  beginning  to  take  a  toll  In  the 
quality  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  Several 
Judges  have  resigned  because  their  salary 
($40  000  for  district  Judges)  is  substantially 
b»low  what  they  could  earn  in  orivate  prac- 
tice. While  it  may  be  good  politics  for  Con- 
gress to  hold  up  federal  pay  increases  during 
the  current  economic  crisis,  pinching  these 
pennies  In  the  federa!  courts  Is  plavlng  a 
danperous  game.  The  quality  of  Justice  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  quality  of  Judges — and 
that  o.ua'lty  is  on  the  way  to  impairment 
because  Corgress  has  been  unwilling  to  pay 
for  it. 


FORl^fER  FCC  COMMISSIONER  SUP- 
PORT'S FIRST  AMENDMENT  CLAR- 
IFICATION ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
I»e  Icvinprer.  formprlv  of  the  Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court  and  a  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner  from 
1963  to  1968,  recently  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address  defending  the  first  amend- 
ment against  the  FCC's  control  over 
broadcasting. 
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Mr.  Loevlnger,  who  now  practices  law 
here  in  Washington,  spoke  on  Febru- 
ary 26  to  the  Broadcast  Pioneers  15th 
annual  Mike  Award  banquet  honoring 
station  WCCO  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  In 
New  York  City. 

His  address  is  a  clear,  well-reasoned 
defense  of  the  first  amendment.  And  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  that  in  it  he 
singled  out  my  bill.  The  First  Amend- 
ment Clarification  Act  of  1975,  to  sup- 
port "wholeheartedly  and  unequivo- 
cally." 

But  even  without  that  support,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  conunend  it  to  anyone  who  wants  a 
concise  and  pointed  explanation  of  what 
Is  wrong  with  governjnental  control  of 
broadcasting. 

Before  asking  that  It  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few 
highlights  of  Judge  Loevlnger's  cogent 
arguments  against  governmental  regula- 
tion of  programing. 

The  highlights  follow: 

To  explain  the  manner  and  degree  of  FCC 
control  of  broadcast  programming  content 
would  require  a  volume  of  detailed  analysis. 
It  Is  possible  here  only  to  suggest  some  of 
the  constraints.  There  Is  the  requirement 
for  what  the  FCC  considers  "balanced"  pro- 
gramming— which  means  a  melange  or  mix 
satisfying  the  current  majority  of  Commis- 
sioners on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  categories. 
There  is  the  prime  time  access  rule,  which 
•peclfies  that  certain  types  of  programs  not 
favored  by  the  Commission  cannot  be  broad- 
cast at  particular  times  of  day  while  other 
types  favored  by  the  Commission  can  be. 
The  Commission  demands  that  programs  be 
"responsive"  to  the  needs  (not  the  desires) 
of  the  community  as  inltlallr  determined 
by  the  broadcaster  but  ultimately  adjudged 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  openly 
favors  local  programming,  news  and  so- 
called  "public  affairs"  programs  rather  than 
sports  or  entertainment,  and  programming 
designed  to  appeal,  in  a  decorous  way,  to 
children.  The  Commission  enforces  the  equal 
time  rule  of  Section  315,  and  Insists  upon 
compliance  with  its  "Fairness  Doctrine"  by 
which  it  requires  a  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  that  meet  the  standards  of 
the  Commission  and  its  staff,  under  threat 
of  license  forfeiture  for  failure  to  do  so. 
This  doctrine  has  oeen  further  codified  and 
elaborated  in  rules  relating  to  political  edi- 
torials and  personal  attacks. 

The  Commission  has  administered  these 
and  other  measures  of  control  In  a  relatively 
benign  and  reasonable  manner,  and  with 
frequent  references  to  its  beliefs  in  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  free  speech.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  that  today  no  broadcaster  can 
schedule  a  minute  of  programming  without 
being  aware  that  some  bureaucrat's  opinion 
of  that  programming  may  eventually  influ- 
ence the  decision  to  permit  or  forbid  him  to 
continue  broadcasting. 

•  •  •  »  » 

Those  who  argue  for  government  control 
or  Influence  of  broadcast  programming  on 
whatever  grounds  seem  to  me  to  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  free  speech  and  the 
First  Amendment.  Freedom  of  speech  does 
not  mean  merely  freedom  for  speech  that  we 
approve — that  Is  mere  self-indulgence.  Free- 
dom of  speech  does  not  mean  merely  free- 
dom for  speech  we  can  tolerate — that  Is  only 
ClvUlty.  Freedom  of  speech  means  freedom 
for  speech  that  we  abhor  and  reprehend — 
that  is  democracy  and  high  principle. 

Although  I  wish  that  all  broadca.ster3  were 
able  and  willing  to  present  programming  of 
better  quality  and  higher  character  than 
most  of  that  broadcast,  the  advocacy  of  fuU 
First  Amendment  freedom  for  broadcasting 
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does  not  rest  upon  any  Judgment  or  assump- 
tion as  to  the  quality  or  character  of  broad- 
casting. 

•  •  •  •  » 

We  live  In  an  age  when  morals  change  by 
the  calendar  and  the  eternal  verities  have  a 
half-life  of  about  one  month.  It  may  be,  as 
some  contend,  that  democracy  and  Its  at- 
tendant freedoms  are  Impractical  and  un- 
workable in  an  era  of  high  technology  and 
mass  society.  It  may  be  that  our  pretensions 
to  free  speech  and  civil  rights  are  a  mere 
rhetorical  facade  for  an  ever  Increasing  gov- 
ernment authority  and  a  dwindling  degree 
of  freedom  for  the  private  citizen. 

The  other  view,  which  I  hold,  is  that  de- 
mocracy and  Its  freedoms  are  more  Impor- 
tant than  ever  In  a  society  whose  mass  and 
technology  Increasingly  threaten  the  Indi- 
vidual. If  life  Is  to  be  more  than  physical 
survival.  If  life  Is  to  have  a  quality  we  can 
call  humane,  then  we  must  uncompromis- 
ingly maintain  the  principle  of  democratic 
freedoms.  It  Is  only  in  freedom  that  the 
human  spirit  can  flourish. 

Thus  the  principles  that  have  made  this 
nation  the  world's  greatest  bastion  of  free- 
dom mxist  apply  equally  to  old  and  new  tech- 
nologies cf  public  expresslrn  if  they  are  to 
have  contemporary  relevance. 

•  •  •  •  * 

There  are  times  and  situations  in  which 
principle  is  more  Important  than  consensus 
or  compromise.  There  are  usually  dozens  of 
arguments  for  expediency,  and  there  may 
be  only  one  argument  for  principle.  But 
when  the  one  argument  Is  that  the  principle 
1"?  morally  right,  it  outweighs  all  the  dozens 
o»  arguments  on  the  side  of  expediency. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Judge 
Loevinger's  entire  speech  to  those  either 
interested  in  keeping  governmental  reg- 
ulation of  broadcasting  or  to  those  who 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  governmental  control 
is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Lee  Loevincer 

In  1976  we  celebrate  xhe  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  this  nation's 
Independence.  But  the  greater  American  rev- 
olution was  not  in  1776  with  the  declaration 
of  national  Independence  but  13  years  later 
when  the  United  States  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution and  shortly  thereafter  the  BlU  of 
Rights.  These  actions  established  a  new  form 
of  government  based  upon  mor"'.  principles 
elevating  freedom  to  an  \mprecedented  po- 
litical value.  Under  these  principles  It  be- 
came the  supreme  law  of  the  land  that 
speech  and  publication  of  all  kinds  should 
be  free  of  governmental  restraint. 

The  revolutionary  nature  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  even 
today,  186  years  later,  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  similarly  made  freedom  of 
speech  a  basic  political  and  legal  riile. 

Within  this  country  there  continue  to  be 
those  who  would,  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  In  one  guise  or  another,  limit  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.  The  full  scope  and  implications  of 
the  principle  are  stiU  being  developed.  Social, 
economic  and  technological  cl.anges  con- 
tinually challenge  the  premises,  the  validity 
and  the  practicality  of  the  free  speech  prin- 
ciple. The  most  Important  and  dramatic 
conflict  between  the  free  speech  principle 
and  contemporary  conditions  and  demands 
undoubtedly  occurs  In  the  field  of  broad- 
casting. 

As  Judge  David  Bazelon  has  polntsd  out, 
when  radio  first  developed  into  broadcasting 


there  were  doubts  whether  the  First  Amend- 
ment applied  to  It  at  all.  Broadcasting  then 
held  no  legitimacy  as  press,  radio  was  re- 
garded as  merely  entertainment,  and  broad- 
casters viewed  themselv:s  as  entertainers 
rather  than  Journalists.  (473  F2d  16,  at 
71-72)  In  1928  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
said  that  it  was  unable  to  see  that  the  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  speech  had  anything  to 
do  with  radio  entertainment  programs. 

Since  that  time  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission has  developed  into  the  Federal  CX>m- 
munications  Commission,  a  host  of  cases 
from  the  Supreme  Court  have  developed  and 
expanded  the  scope  and  mraning  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  the  dialogue  concerning 
government  relation  to  broadcasting  has  be- 
come vastly  more  sophisticated — at  least  in 
vocabulary.  Today  th3  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  advocates  of  Innumerable 
groups  within  the  public  all  loudly  declare 
not  only  their  dedication  to  the  principle  of 
free  speech  but  the'r  reiosnition  that  this 
principle  encompasses  broadcasting.  Never- 
theless, the  actions  of  th2  Commission,  the 
rulings  of  the  courts,  and  the  demands  of 
those  groups  Importuning  the  FCC  all  seem 
to  be  moving  toward  greater  rather  than  less 
government  control  of  broadcasting.  When 
the  FCC  speaks  of  broadcasting,  the  voice  Is 
th3  voice  of  freedom  but  the  hand  is  the  fist 
of  restraint. 

To  explain  the  manner  and  degree  of  FCC 
control  of  broadcast  programming  content 
would  require  a  volume  of  detailed  analysis. 
It  Is  possible  here  only  to  suggest  some  of  the 
constraints.  There  is  the  requirement  for 
what  the  FCC  considers  "balanced"  pro- 
gramming— which  means  a  melange  or  mix 
satisfying  the  current  majority  of  Commis- 
sioners on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  categories. 
There  Is  the  prime  thne  access  rule,  which 
specifies  that  certain  types  of  programs  not 
favored  by  the  Commission  cannot  be  broad- 
cast at  particular  times  of  day  while  other 
types  favored  by  the  Commission  can  be.  The 
Commission  demands  that  programs  be  "re- 
sponsive" to  the  needs  (not  the  desires)  of 
the  community  as  Initially  determined  by 
the  broadcaster  but  ultimately  adjudged  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  openly  fa- 
vors local  programming,  news  and  so-called 
"public  affairs"  programs  rather  than  sports 
or  entertainment,  and  programming  designed 
to  appeal.  In  a  decorous  way,  to  children. 
The  Commission  enforces  the  equal  time  rule 
of  Section  315,  and  insists  upon  compliance 
with  its  "Fairness  Doctrine"  by  which  it  re- 
quires a  presentation  of  contrasting  view- 
points that  meet  the  standards  of  the  Com- 
mLsslon  and  its  staff,  under  threat  of  license 
forfeiture  for  failure  to  do  so.  This  doctrine 
has  been  further  codified  and  elaborated  in 
rules  relating  to  political  edltlorials  and  per- 
sonal attacks. 

The  Commission  has  admlnlitored  these 
and  other  measurrs  of  control  in  a  relatively 
benign  and  reasonable  manner,  and  with 
frequent  references  to  its  beliefs  in  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  free  speech.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  Is  that  today  no  broadcaster  can 
schedule  a  minute  of  programming  without 
being  aware  that  some  government  bureau- 
crat's opinion  of  that  programming  may 
eventually  Influence  the  decl-lon  to  permit  or 
forbid  him  to  continue  broadcastlnz. 

The  rationale  for  [ro^crniv.ent  co  'trol  of 
broadcasting  is  varied  an-J  cmblTv.ous,  de- 
pending upon  the  framev/ork  of  discussion. 
The  reason  principally  advanced  Is  the  ar- 
gument that  the  broa-icast  spectrum,  is  lim- 
ited so  that  not  all  who  viX-H  cm  be  heard. 
Corsequently,  It  is  said,  it  Is  necessary  for 
government  to  choose  a".cl  I'r?  sc  tliose  who 
will  be  heard  and,  therefore,  government  has 
the  right  or  duty  to  G.incrvise  what  is  broad- 
cast urder  fuch  a  license.  It  l3  also  argued 
that  the  public  owns  the  air  waves — what- 
ever that  metaphor  may  mean — and  the  con- 
clusion is  then  drawi  that  the  government, 
representing  the  public,  can  control  the  use 
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that  Is  made  of  the  air  waves,  which  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  power  of  licens- 
ing carries  the  power  to  control  the  content 
of  the  broadcast  licensed.  Some  argue  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  access  to  the  broad- 
casting media  and  that  this  right  requires 
government  enforcement.  Many  are  dissat- 
isfied with  the  quality  of  broadcasting  and 
favor  government  control  in  the  hope  that 
.this  will  make  broadcasting  more  to  their 
taste.  Finally,  it  is  argued  that  broadcasting 
is  too  Important  nud  influential  to  be  left  In 
private  hands — an  argument  that  has  been 
convincing  to  other  governments  approxi- 
mately to  the  degree  that  they  deny  demc- 
crntic  freedom  in  other  realms.' 

Recently  government  control  of  broadcast 
programming  has  been  Increasingly  chal- 
lenged by  thoughtful  men  dictated  to  the 
First  Amendment  principle  of  free  speech. 
Senator  Proxmire  has  introduced  a  bill  In  the 
94th  Congress,  known  as  S.  2,  to  recognize 
and  confirm  the  applicability  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  broadcasting.  Tlils  bill  would 
repeal  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  would  explicitly  declare  that  the 
FCC  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  forbid  or  require 
the  broadcasting  of  any  viewpoint  or  to  ex- 
ercise any  power,  control,  inflvience  or  re- 
view over  the  content  of  any  broadcast  pro- 
gram, except  where  such  material  Is  other- 
wise prohibited  by  law  (which  refers  to  rec- 
ognized First  Amendment  exceptions,  such 
as  obscenity,  lotteries,'  and  clear  and  present 
danger  of  incitement  to  riot) .  A  similar  bi!l 
has  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Hruska. 

As  one  who  believes  above  all  In  the  moral 
principles  embodied  In  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  who  has  spent  years 
participating  in  and  observing  the  actual 
FCC  operation  la  relation  to  broadcasting 
content,  I  believe  wholeheartedly  and  un- 
equivocally in  the  Proxmire  Bill  and  declare 
that  nothing  less  will  meet  the  test  of  the 
First  Amendment  principle.  Those  who  argue 
for  government  control  or  Influence  of  broad- 
cast programming  on  whatever  grounds  seem 
to  me  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  free 
speech  and  the  First  Amendment.  Freedom 
of  speech  does  not  mean  merely  freedom  for 
speech  that  we  approve — that  is  mere  self- 
indulgence.  Freedom  of  .speech  does  not 
mean  merely  freedom  for  speech  we  can  tol- 
erate— that  is  only  civility.  Freedom  of  speech 
means  freedom  for  speech  that  we  abhor  and 
reprehend — that  is  democracy  and  high  prin- 
ciple. 

Athough  I  wish  that  all  broadcasters  were 
able  find  willlrg  to  present  programming  of 
better  quality  and  higher  character  than 
most  of  that  broadcast,  the  advocacy  of  full 
First  Amendment  freedom  for  broadcasting 
does  not  rest  upon  any  Judgment  or  assump- 
tion as  to  the  quality  or  character  of  broad- 
casting. I  yield  to  no  man,  woman  or  person, 
In  my  distaste  for  most  of  television.  I  have 
said  that  television  is  the  literature  of  the 
illiterate.  I  would  add  that  It  is  the  opiate 
of  the  elite.  Radio  is  more  numerous,  more 
segmented  and  specialized,  and  thus  more 
diverse.  The  universe  of  radio  is  consequently 
more  encompassing  than  that  of  TV  and  less 
subject  to  attack.  Yet  much  of  broadcasting 
is  awful,  some  is  merely  poor,  a  modest 
amount  rises  to  the  high  level  of  mediocrity, 
and  a  modicum  is  above  that. 

Tills  seems  like  a  harsh  Judgment  until 
one  compares  the  other  media  forms.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  books  are  published  an- 
nually, of  which  no  more  than  one-tenth  are 
even  considered  worthy  of  review.  A  few 
dozen  make  the  best  seller  lists,  and  even 
fewer,  usually  not  on  the  best  seller  lists, 
can  be  considered  as  making  a  contribution 
to  literature,  culture,  or  human  knowledge. 
The  great  majority  of  books  published  each 
year  are  probably  a  net  social  loss  In  terms 
of  resources  required  for  publication  com- 
pared to  their  contribution  to  society.  A 
similar  Judgment  is  Inescapable  for  plays  and 
motion  pictures.  Of  all  the  material  pub- 


lished by  newspapers  certainly  by  far  the 
major  part  Is  repetitive,  and  most  of  the 
rest  is  trivial.  Inconsequential  or  of  Interest 
to  only  a  very  few.  Without  reviewing  all 
the  forms  of  expression,  it  Is  apparent  that 
In  a  free  society  merit  or  content  Is  essenti- 
ally irrelevant  to  the  right  of  expression.  If 
It  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  right  of 
expression,  there  would  be  only  an  all-em- 
bracing government  bureaucracy  telling  us 
what  v.e  sliould  see,  read  and  speak. 

Fcrtunatoly  others  are  coming  to  this  same 
reali3.\tion.  In  1972  Chief  Judge  Bazelon,  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  said  that  ancient  assumptions  and 
crystallized  rules  have  blinded  all  of  us  to 
the  depth  of  the  First  Amendment  issues  In- 
volved In  the  Fairneiis  Doctrine.  (473  F2d  10, 
at  64) 

The  talk  of  public  ownership  or  public 
trust  as  applied  to  broadcasting.  Judge  Base- 
Ion  st\ted.  Is  merely  a  "conclusory  label  dan- 
gerously applied  without  reference  to  Its 
history  or  derivation,  and  has  no  constitu- 
tional weight  of  its  own."  With  respect  to 
the  argume-  '  as  to  the  influence  of  broad- 
casting, Judge  Bazelon  said : 

"Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  the  unique  Im- 
pact of  radio  and  television.  But  this  fact 
alone  does  not  Justify  governmental  regula- 
tion. In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  We  should 
recall  that  the  printed  press  was  the  only 
medium  of  mass  communication  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Repiitalic— and  yet  this  did  not 
deter  our  predecessors  from  passing  tlie  First 
Amendment  to  prohibit  abridgment  of  Its 
freedon-  -.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  we  are 
to  focus  on  the  newly  acquired  role  of  broad- 
casting as  thfc  20th  century  version  cf  the 
18th  century  town  meeting  or  political 
pamphlet,  we  must  be  all  the  more  careful  to 
preserve  a  'fre;  press'  in  the  broadcast  media. 
To  argue  that  a  more  effective  press  requires 
a  more  regulated  press  files  in  the  face  of 
what  history  has  taught  tis  about  the  values 
and  purposes  of  protecting  the  individual's 
freedom  of  speech."  (473  P2d  16,  at  79) 

Judge  Bazelon  concluded  that  "the  time 
is  over-ripe  to  take  our  blinders  off  and  look 
further  toward  First  Amendment  g^als  than 
the  next  regulatory  step  which  the  FCC 
\irges  us  to  take  In  the  name  of  fairness." 
(473  F2d  16,  at  70)  "There  Is  no  factual  basis 
for  continuing  to  distinguish  the  printed 
from  the  electronic  press  as  the  true  news 
media."  (473  F2d  16,  at  73) 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  come  this  far.  In  1973 
a  majority,  speaking  through  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, said  with  respect  to  broadcast  regula- 
tion that  "Congress  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded, however,  that  of  these  two  choices — 
private  or  official  censorship— Government 
censorship  would  be  the  most  pervasive,  the 
most  seli'-serving,  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
strain and  hence  the  one  most  to  be  avoid- 
ed." CBS  v.  DNC,  36  Led  2d  772,  at  785. 
In  the  same  case  Justices  Douglas  and 
Stewart  in  separate  concurring  opinions 
stated  that  broadcasting  stands  in  the  same 
position  under  the  First  Amendment  as 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  that  the  elec- 
tronic press  is  as  much  protected  from  gov- 
ernment control  as  the  printed  press.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  said  that: 

"The  Fairness  Doctrine  has  no  place  In 
our  First  Amendment  regime.  It  puts  the 
head  of  the  camel  Inside  the  tent  auf"  en- 
ables administration  after  administration  to 
toy  with  TV  or  radio  in  order  to  serve  Its 
sordid  or  its  benevolent  ends.  In  1973 — as  in 
other  years — there  is  clamoring  to  make  the 
TV  and  radio  emit  the  messages  that  con- 
sole certain  groups.  There  are  charges  that 
these  mass  media  are  to  slanted,  too  partisan, 
too  hostile  in  their  approach  to  candidates 
and  the  issues. 

"Tlie  same  cry  of  protest  has  gone  up 
against  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  When 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  was  at  his  prime, 
holding  iu  his  hand  papers  containing  the 


names  of  205  communists  In  the  State  De- 
partment .  .  .  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
papers  In  this  Nation  that  stood  firm  for 
the  citizen's  right  to  due  process  and  to 
First  Amendment  protection.  That,  however, 
was  no  reason  to  put  the  saddle  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  on  the  backs  of  publishers. 
Under  our  flill  of  Rightb  people  are  entiiled 
to  ha\e  extreme  ideas,  silly  ideas,  partisau 
ideas. 

"The  same  Is  true.  I  believe,  of  the  TV  and 
radio.  At  times  they  have  a  nauseating  medi- 
ocrity. At  other  times  they  show  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  a  Leonard  Bernstein:  and  they 
very  often  bruig  humanistic  Influences  of 
far-away  people  Into  every  home. 

"Both  TV  and  radio  news  broadcasts  fi-e- 
quently  tip  the  news  one  direction  or  an- 
other and  even  try  to  turn  a  public  figura 
into  a  character  of  disrepute.  Yet  so  do  the 
nev,.spapers  and  the  magazines  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  press.  The  standards  of  TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  or  magazines — whether 
of  excellence  or  mediocrity — are  beyond  the 
reach  of  government.  Government — acting 
through  courts — disciplines  lawyers.  Govern- 
ment makes  criminal  some  acts  of  doctors 
and  of  engineers.  But  the  First  Amendment 
puts  beyoiid  the  reach  of  government  federal 
regulation  of  news  agencies  save  only  busi- 
ness or  financial  practices  which  do  not  In- 
volve First  Amendment  rights."  (36  Led  2d 
772.  at  813-814) 

In  1974  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  application  of  a  "fairness  doctrine" 
to  newspapers  would  clearly  abridge  freedom 
of  tl:e  press  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Miami  Herald  v.  TorniUo,  418  US  241. 
The  arguments  for  application  of  a  "fairness" 
doctrine,  or  right  of  reply  to  newspaper? 
parallel  the  arguments  for  application  of  a 
similar  principle  to  broadcasting.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  court  rejecting  these  arguments 
seems  equally  applicable  to  broadcasting.  It 
was  argued  that  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  a  wide  variety  of  views 
reach  the  public,  and  that,  under  modern 
conditions,  new.spapers  are  big  bxjslness,  or- 
g.inized  in  large  chains,  mainly  non-competi- 
tive, and  served  by  a  few  national  news  serv- 
ices. Entry  into  the  market  place  of  Ideas 
served  by  the  print  media  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible, the  only  effective  way  to  Insure  fair- 
ness and  accuracy  is  for  the  government  to 
require  accountabUity,  and  this  is  required 
by  the  First  Amendment  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  being  Informed. 

Tlie  court  responded  to  these  arguments 
that  "A  responsible  pre.s.s  is  an  undoubtedly 
desirable  goal  but  press  responsibility  Is  not 
mar.dated  by  the  Constitution  and  lUce  many 
other  virtues  it  cannot  be  legislated.  •  »  » 
Faced  with  ti.e  penalties  that  would  ocorac 
to  any  newspaper  that  published  news  or 
co!nme'it.iry  arguably  within  the  reach  of 
the  right-of-access  statute,  editors  might 
well  c-nclude  that  the  safe  course  is  to 
avoid  controversy.  Therefore,  under  the 
opemlions  of  the  Florida  statute,  political 
and  electoral  coverage  would  be  blunted  or 
reduced." 

TI.e  court  th.erefore  concluded  that: 
"Sveu  if  a  newspaper  would  face  no  aJ.di- 
tional  costs  to  comply  with  a  compulsory 
access  law  and  would  not  oe  forced  to  forgo 
publication  of  news  or  opinion  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  reply,  the  Florida  statute  faUs 
to  clear  the  barriers  of  the  First  Amendment 
because  of  its  Intrusion  into  the  function  of 
editors.  A  newspaper  Is  more  than  a  passive 
receptacle  or  conduit  for  news,  comment,  and 
advertising.  Tlie  choice  of  material  to  go  into 
a  newspaper,  and  the  decisions  made  as  to 
limitations  on  the  size  and  content  of  the 
paper,  and  treatment  of  public  issues  and 
public  officials — whether  fair  or  unfair — con- 
stitute the  exercise  of  editorial  control  and 
Judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how 
governmental  regulation  of  tbts  crucial 
process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press 
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as  they  have  envolved  to  this  time."  (418  US 
241.  at  258) 

We  live  in  an  age  when  morals  change  by 
the  calendar  and  the  eternal  verities  have 
a  lialf-life  of  about  one  month.  It  may  be, 
as  some  contend,  that  democracy  and  its 
ntlendant  freedoms  are  impractical  and  un- 

-•.•orkable  In  an  era  of  high  technology  and 
inas.s  society.  It  may  be  that  our  pretensions 
to  Iree  speech  and  civil  rights  are  a  mere 
rhetorical  facade  for  an  ever  increasing 
government  authority  and  a  dwindling 
degree  of  freedom  for  the  private  citizen. 
The  other  view,  which  I  hold,  is  that 
democracy  and  its  freedoms  are  more  Im- 
portant than  ever  in  a  society  wliose  mass 
and  technology  increasingly  threaten  the 
Individual.  If  life  is  to  be  more  than  physical 
survival,  if  life  is  to  have  a  quality  we  can 
call  humane,  then  we  must  uncompromis- 
ingly maintain  the  principle  of  democratic 
freedoms.  It  is  only  in  freedom  that  the 
biunan  spirit  can  flourish. 

Thus  the  principles  that  have  made  this 
nation  the  world's  greatest  bastion  of  free- 
dom must  apply  equally  to  old  and  new  tech- 
nologies of  public  expression  if  they  are  to 
bave   contemporary   relevance.' 

Justice  Douglas  has  said  it  ia  these  words: 
"What  kind  of  First  Amendment  would 
best  serve  our  needs  as  we  approach  the  21st 
centiury  may  be  an  open  question.  Bxit  the 
old  fashioned  First  Amendment  that  we  have 
te  the  Court's  only  guideline;  and  one  hard 
and  fast  principle  which  it  ajiuounced  is 
that  government  shall  keep  its  hands  olf  the 
press.  That  principle  has  served  us  through 
days  of  calm  and  era.s  of  strife  and  I  woTtld 
abide  by  it  until  a  new  First  Amendment  is 
adopted.  That  mean;:,  au  I  view  it,  that  TV 
and  radio,  as  well  as  tiie  more  conventional 
methods  for  di3.ieminating  news,  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  concept  of  'pi  ess'  iXK  used  in  tlie 
First  Amendment  aad  therefore  are  entitled 
to  live  under  the  lai:;.sez  faire  re^'ine  which 
the  First  AmenUmcat,  .sanctions."  (3C  Led 
2d  772,  at  8171 

The  eslablishaieut  of  First  Aiiiendment 
freedom  for  broadcasters  wUl  not  be  an  un- 
mitigated blessing.  It  will  expose  them  to 
private  pressures  and  demands  against  which 
tliey  may  have  some  measure  of  protection 
to:iay,  and  it  will  result  in  political  and  legal 
pressures  for  economic  chaiiges  aiid,  above 
all.  for  more  and  new  forms  of  competition. 
Whatever  the  difllcultles  these  possibilities 
may  involve,  I  think  that  broadcasters,  par- 
ticularly those  who  assume  the  proud  title 
of  "pioneer",  must  be  prepared  to  bear  the 
risks.  There  are  times  and  situations  in  which 
principle  is  more  important  then  consensus 
or  compromise.  There  are  usually  rtozens  of 
argximents  for  expediency,  and  thpre  may  be 
only  one  argument  for  principle.  But  when 
the  one  argument  is  that  the  principle  is 
morp-lly  right,  it  outweighs  all  the  doi'ens  of 
arfri'inents  on  the  fide  of  expediency. 

An  American  soldier  who  W8.<;  captured  by 
the  Vletcoiig  and  subjected  to  starvation, 
pr.-vation.  torture  and  propa::;n.nda  to  make 
him  ppeak  out  atjainst  his  country  recently 
wrr.io  in  t!i.e  New  Vork  Times  of  what  gave 
him  the  strength  to  exist  and  .••nrvive.  He 
Sfid : 

"It  was  a  matter  of  putting  something  on 
the  line  to  back  up  one's  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate good  in  his  coxmtry.  I  questioned  as 
never  before:  Was  this  country  and  Govern- 
ment worth  what  I  was  going  through? 

"The  answer  was  clear.  This  country  and 
OTjr  system  of  Government  are  the  finest  in 
the  world  today.  With  all  the  problems  and 
injustices  which  could  be  pointed  out  we 
have  the  one  element  that  makes  us  strong. 
Tlie  citizens  of  this  nation  have  inherent 
rights  and  freedoms  which  allow  them  full 
p.'irticipatlon  in  the  system  politic.  •  •  * 

"I  came  home  having  learned  le.«sons  that 
could  have  been  taught  no  other  way.  Our 


system  is  not  guaranteed  forever.  It  must  be 
fought  for  and  participated  In  or  it  wiU  fail." 
(New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1975,  p.  37) 

It  will  be  an  extremely  rough  and  difficult 
political  fight  to  secure  passage  of  the  Prox- 
mire  BUI  applying  the  First  Amendment  to 
broadcastlnp.  There  1-;  na  g'.urin  eo  cf  cirly 
succe.^s  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  dlfflcult, 
bitter  resistance  and  political  injury  in  the 
fight.  Kowc- er,  no  brradcaster  will  be  killed 
or  tortured  and  the  Injury  will  be  no  worse 
than  economic.  Broadcasters  cannot.  In  good 
conscience,  avoid  fighting  politically  fcr  those 
principles  that  so  many  bave  preserved  for 
them  at  th'i  ox:;cn-c  rf  tbrir  ba':- ;  rn'?  t'-)cir 
lives.  Any  broadcaster  who  behoves  that 
broadcasting  is  more  than  a  mere  means  of 
making  money  mu.st  fight  for  the  Proxmlre 
Bill.  In  fis-hti":  f.-r  princiile  the  ultimate 
risk  is  small.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  wealth;  you  may  preserve  democracy 
and  yoti  will  save  your  soul. 


THE  HANDGUN  AMJIUmXION  CASE 

Ml-.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  national  pres.s  writes  and  speaks  as 
if  gruns  perpetrated  evil  on  their  own, 
and  devotes  itself  to  hysterical  pleas  for 
legislation  \vhi?h  would  take  guns  from 
sportsmen  while  leaving  them  to  crimi- 
nals, the  local  papers  often  do  better. 
With  their  close  to  home  pei  si}ective, 
they  often  articulate  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  with  greater  accuracy  than 
the  national  media,  which  tend  to  act 
as  advocates  for  causes  of  their  own 
design. 

Some  legislators  may  be  intimidated 
by  such  emotional  outpourings,  but  I  was 
very  happy  to  see  tliat  my  colleagues 
from  Wyoming  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  which  would  prevent 
tlie  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sioiT  from  interfering  with  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
Between  this  Commission  and  the  pro- 
posed CPA,  there  seems  to  be  a  deter- 
mined eflfort  to  "protect"  us  right  out 
of  all  our  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  an  editorial  of  Febi-uary  15 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  be 
printed  in  the  Recofid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Handgun  AMMUNrrioM  Case 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
Co.isiimcr  Product  Safety  Commission's  de- 
cision to  "consider"  a  ban  on  pistol  bullet 
ammunition  is  that  it  is  asking  the  public 
for  comments  on  the  case.  Otherwise,  the 
commission  has  everything  going  against  it. 
llie  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
got  a  request  from  an  organization  last  June 
which  asked  it  to  hold  that  pistol  ammuni- 
tion in  a  hazardous  product  and  in  effect, 
outlaw  it.  Such  a  product  would  be  limited 
to  possession  of  police,  the  military  services, 
pistol  clubs  and  licensed  security  guards. 

The  commission,  it  might  be  said  in  its 
favor,  rejected  the  request  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Handgun  Control  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  It  ruled  reasonably 
that  If  it  held  that  pistol  ammunition  was 
hazardous  and  should  be  restricted  only  to 
police,  military,  pistol  clubs  and  security 
guards,  then  it  in  effect  would  bo  deciding 
that  pistols  were  outlawed. 

The  Chicago  organization  took  the  com- 
mission Into  federal  court  and  a  judge  ruled 
the  commission  had  to  consider  the  request. 
This  h.-is  to  be  one  of  the  more  absurd  and 


ridiculous  court  rulings  In  recent  years  be- 
cause what  it  does  is  to  place  an  administra- 
tive agency  in  a  legislative  responsibility. 

Whether  handguns  are  to  be  banned  en- 
tirely or  partiaUy,  or  whether  guns  are  to  be 
registered  or  not.  Is  a  legislative  funciion, 
not  the  responsibility  of  an  agency  of  the 
executive  department. 

Why  tliis  decision  by  a  U.S.  district  court 
wasn't  appealed  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Saftey  Commissi -n  Isn't  iinrnetiialcly  clear; 
the  commission  bowed  to  the  judge's  ukase 
wi  thorn  demui-rer,  apparently,  and  now  is 
asking  the  public  to  register  its  sentimeats 
on  tlie  matter. 

Bui,  even  ii  the  commi-sion  should  reseive 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  mail  favoring  a 
der.l;jion  outlawing  handgun  ammunition, 
what  would  it  do  then'?  Proceed  to  hold 
that  pistol  bullets  are  "dangerous"  products 
and  should  not  be  possessed  by  anyone  other 
than  those  exempted?  nils  still  would  be 
an  unconstitutional  abrogation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress;  if  such  a  rtiUng  were  issued,  then 
the  commission  could  conceivably  outlaw 
cars,  whiskey,  knives,  and  almost  any  array 
of  consumer  items. 

We  don't  think  the  commission  should 
have  given  up  so  easily  on  that  judge's  de- 
cision; as  a  government  agency  it  is  perfectly 
able  to  take  its  ca.'-e  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  or  to  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  with 
no  financial  burden  Involved. 

Both  of  Wyomhig's  senators.  Cliff  Hansen 
and  Gale  McGee,  have  announced  they  in- 
tend to  use  their  legislative  authority  to  do 
something  about  this  outrageous  decision 
by  sponsoring  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
commission  from  restricting  the  sale  of  both 
firearms  and  ammunition. 

Hopefully  the  anti-gun  nuts  in  Congress 
will  not  mount  an  offensive  against  this 
legislation.  Some  consideration  ought  to  also 
be  given  to  the  powers  and  latitude  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  And 
Senator  McGee  in  particular  perhaps  should 
review  his  co-.sponsorshlp  of  another  con- 
sumer agency,  a  brand  new  one  which  would 
have  even  greater  power  over  consumer  mat- 
ters, which  currently  has  been  re-introduced 
at  this  session  after  having  been  defeated 
last  year. 

This  is  the  proposed  U.S.  Agency  for  Con- 
sumer Advocacy  which  would  be  given  the 
broadest  powers  yet  in  consumer  areas.  (Be- 
sides the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  federal  government  already 
has  an  Olfice  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
but  so  Imbued  are  some  legislators  and 
movers  and  shakers  in  the  consumer  field 
that  they  apparently  feel  these  two  agencies 
already  on  the  scene  are  not  enough.  After 
viewing  the  current  work  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  we  would  say 
there  is  at  least  one  too  many.) 

The  bill  which  creates  this  new  Agency 
for  Consumer  Advocacy  gives  it  virtually  un- 
limited powers  in  its  role  "to  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
.services  which  are  made  available  to  them 
through  commerce  or  which  affect  com- 
merce .  .  ." 

In  the  holy  name  of  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  this  Frankenstein  monster  of 
a  bureaucracy  can  do  almost  anything. 

What  the  public  needs  to  be  protected 
against  more  than  anything  is  bureaucracy, 
and  the  courts  in  some  cases,  run  amok. 


GHANA  CELEBRATES  18TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
Ghana  is  today  celebrating  the  18th 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  is  beset  by 
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inflation  coupled  with  sharp  increases  In 
the  prices  of  petroleum  products.  None- 
theless,  Ghana  is   forging  ahead  with 
determination  in  her  development  pro- 
gram aimed  at  raisins  the  standard  of 
living  of  her  people.  - 
.»Three  years  ago  the  Government  of 
Ghana  addressed  herself  to  the  major 
task  of  making  the  country  self-reliant 
to  the  highest  possible  degi'ee  within  her 
resources.   The  government,   therefore, 
placed  emphasis  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment as  the  general  strategy  to  spear- 
head the   country's  economic   develop- 
ment. The  adoption  of  this  policy  was 
dictated   by   the   actual   conditions   of 
tha  economy  at  that 'time,  and  Gha- 
naians were  called  upon  to  muster  all 
available    resources     to    produce    the 
food  needed  by  the  nation.  The  pro- 
gram known  as  "Operation  Feed  Your- 
self" was  regarded  as  an  emergency  op- 
eration aimed  at  reducing  the  country's 
crippling  dependence  on  food  imports. 
Tlie  years  1972-74  were,  therefore,  de- 
clared to  be  "Agricultural  War  Years," 
devoted  to  the  increased  production  of 
selected  crops  and  livestock.  Tlie  basic 
policy  imder  the  program  is  the  rapid 
and  orderly  development  of  agriculture 
toward  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  raw 
materials  and  the  diversification  of  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Production  targets  have  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  Ghana  has  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  maize — the  staple  food  of  tlie 
majority — which  used  to  be  imported  in 
large  quantities.  Rice  production  has 
reached  70  percent  of  the  national  need 
and  Ghana  hopes  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  rice  this  year. 

The  success  story  of  the  economic  re- 
covery during  the  past  3  years  will  long 
be  remembered.  The  strict  discipline  in- 
jected into  the  economy  by  the  govern- 
ment since  coming  into  office  has  paid 
off  so  well  that  the  country  has  been 
able  to  record  a  balance-of-trade  sur- 
plus for  the  first  time  in  the  past  2 
successive  years. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
people,  the  government  has  introduced 
plans  for  accelerated  improvement  tn 
housing,  health,  and  education.  A  crash 
program  of  low-cost  houses  for  the  low- 
income  group  is  being  pursued  vigorously 
and  work  is  m  progress  to  complete,  this 
year  alone,  some  5,000  houccc  started 
under  the  program. 

A  new  "Health-on- Wheels"  program, 
aimed  at  providing  more  adequate  medi- 
cal services  for  the  rural  areas  through 
mobile  clinics,  has  also  been  instituted. 
The  govermnent  has  recently  launched 
a  5-year  development  plan  aimed  at  ef- 
fecting a  structural  transformation  of 
the  country's  economy  and  promoting 
full  and  efficient  use  of  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources. 

The  Government  cf  Ghana  has  al- 
ways encouraged  foreign  participation  in 
its  economy,  and  during  the  past  year 
many  foreign  companies,  including  U.S. 
businesses,  took  advantage  of  a  wide 
range  of  fiscal  and  tax  incentives  and 
good  infrastructure  to  invest  in  Ghana. 
The  country  conthiued  to  maintain  very 
fruitful  partnerships  with  a  number  of 
major  U.S.  companies. 


To  give  practical  expression  to  its  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors,  Ghana  is  ex- 
porting electrical  power  to  Togo  and  Da- 
homey and  continues  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  all 
countries. 

Ghana  is  determined  to  succeed,  and 
with  hard  work  and  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  her  friends,  success  is  not 
far  off. 


HELP  FOR  THE  NEEDY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
generosity  of  the  American  people  is  well 
known.  Yet,  each  new  storj-  telling  of 
those  among  us  who  made  a  personal 
commitment  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
-leedy  continues  to  inspire. 

I  recently  learned  about  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Val  Franklin,  of  Salmon.  Idaho,  who.  In 
December,  embarked  on  their  second 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Mexico,  where  they 
distribute,  among  other  items,  eyeglasses 
to  the  destitute.  The  Franklins'  story 
was  told  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Salmon 
Record-Herald  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glass  Frames,  Lf.nsfs  Nefdeo — FRANKLttH-s 
Plan  Trip  To  Assist  DEsrrroTS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Val  Franklin  of  Salmon  are 
preparing  for  their  second  annual  visit  to 
Mexico  in  a  personal  endeavor  to  assist  desti- 
tute Mexicans  of  all  ages. 

The  maUi  go^  is  to  provide  glasses  to 
those  with  sight  problems. 

Dr.  Franklin,  an  optometrist,  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  traveled  some  seven  thousand  miles 
last  winter  to  visit  out-of-the-way  villages 
from  Guadalajara  to  beyond  Mexico  City. 

They  now  are  collecting  glass  frames  and 
lenses  and  have  appealed  to  anyone  having 
old  glasses  to  turn  them  in  at  their  office  on 
Main  Street. 

Also  ;_being  sought  are  children's  shoes 
which  they  say  are  needed  for  youngsters  to 
prevent  them  from  picking  up  diseases 
through  the  feet. 

"We  feel  the  problem  with  children  are 
diseases  because  sanitation  Is  so  bad."  Mrs. 
Franklin  said.  "Half  their  problem  is  con- 
tact with  filth  on  the  ground." 

The  Franklins,  who  will  leave  In  January 
on  their  "mission,"  also  are  collecting  soap 
and  disinfectants,  clothing,  food,  reading 
material,  scliool  supplies. 

They  plan  to  spend  two  months  distribut- 
ing the  items  to  the  needy  they  come  across 
during  their  tour.  They  plan  to  visit  the 
same  villages  as  a  "follow-up"  of  their  work 
last  year. 

Mrs.  Franklin  said  they  are  pl.annlng  to' 
take  their  suppUes  south  in  a  Ir.rge  motor 
home. 

She  said  that  the  poverty  thev  fotiiid  in 
the  areas  they  visited  last  year  wns  "just  ter- 
rible." And  the  people  lacked  the  transpor- 
tation and  financial  means  to  travel  to  where 
they  could  have  optical  worl:  done. 

"They  are  very,  very  pcor  and  can't  afford 
It.  "Hiey  beat  the  brush  to  find  enough  food 
to  eat."  Airs.  Franklin  s.Tid. 

"We  sire  nit  niedlral  pconie  so  we  can't 
give  artlblotlcs  or  prescribe,  but  we  tan 
teach  them  how  to  disinfect  and  clean  up. 
And  we  can  deal  with  tholr  eyes." 

The  Fmuklius  on  reaching"  a  village  put 
up  a  sisn  telling  the  people  thev  will  work 
with  ihelr  oves  and  that  It  is  a  public  serv- 
ice. 


"We  try  to  put  colored  glasses  on  those  so 
terribly  blinded  by  the  sun,"  Mrs.  Franklla 
said. .. 

-  They  plan  to  take  along  the  old  frames  and 
lenses  Ukey  hars  accumulated  but  want  all 
the  glasses  they  can  get  as  w«U  aa  sun  glasses. 

Last,  year  tliey  visited  'hundreds  upon 
hundreds'^  of  people.     ^  -  .      . 

"Tlie  Mexican  government  was  really  re- 
ceptive to  our  idea  and  has  treated  us  royally. 
We  have  a  letter  of  permission  to  assist  the 
poor."  Mrs.  Franklin  said. 

-  "We  have  purchased  a  lot  of  pens  and  pen- 
cils to  take  with  us  and  some  of  our  friends 
ar«  making  clUldren's  clothing.  We  have 
been  given  new  aad  used  clothing.  The  local 
motels  and  hotels  have  been  saving  the  left- 
over soap  bars  from  the  guest  rooms  and  we 
now  have  some  500  pounds  of  soap  to  take 
with  us." 

Mrs.  Franklin  noted  their  proj?ram  is  a 
personal  one  and  not  connected  vrith  any 
church. 

"We  are  going  again  on  our  own.  Last  year 
we  were  gone  six  weeks  but  this  year  we  hope 
to  spend  two  months.  Many  people  down 
there  are  living  in  paper  boxes  and  packing 
cartons  and  huddle  beneath  with  the  rain 
drenching  through  on  top  of  them. 

"There  are  lots  of  villages  In  the  hl-rh 
country  we  coiUdn't  get  to  because  of  lack 
of  roads. 

"We  woiUd  stop  in  what  appeared  to  be  an 
Isolated  spot  to  eat  our  lunch  only  to  find 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  hungry  faces 
and  In  the  end  we  would  give  them  our 
food." 

The  Franklins,  who  both  speak  Spanish 
got  the  Idea  of  trying  to  be  of  some  help 
from  Mrs.  Franklin's  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Watts. 

"He  was  an  evangelist  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  he  told  us  what  he  had  seen  and 
how  great  the  need  so  we  decided  to  po  down 
and  look  around."  Mrs.  Franklin  said 

"We  don't  call  ourselves  missionaries  b'lt 
those  we  help  caU  us  missionaries.  It  Is  a  pity 
we  can't  help  more  of  them.  During  our  visit 
last  year  we  saw  upwards  of  80  In  a  day  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  94— PUBLIC 
LAW  480  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
Senate  Resolution  94  was  submitted  on 
Monday,  the  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  rice  being 
airlifted  into  Cambodia  by  establishing  a 
title  n  program  of  20,000  tons  of  rice 
This  WiU  mean  that  an  additional  100  to 
150  tons  of  rice  will  be  delivered  to 
Phnom  Penh  each  day.  and  that  this  rice 
will  be  distributed  through  a  title  n  pro- 
gram. I  commend  the  State  Department 
for  this  action;  it  is  a  step  in  the  riaht 
direction. 

More,  hov.ever,  can  and  must  be  done 
Our  food  efforts  directed  toward  hiunani- 
tarian  relief  must  be  increased  to  the 
maximum  amount  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Since  it  takes  90  days  from  the 
tim.e  food  i-  commitfpd  by  cur  Govern- 
ment under  the  Public  Law  4S0  proffrara 
until  it  actually  arrives  in  Phnom  Perh 
the  critical  rmounts  of  focd  needed  for 
immediate  relief  must  he  taken  from 
what  is  alr.-^-^dy  in  the  pipeline,  and  ex- 
pedited to  those  most  in  need.  Tliat  is 
tho  T'-rro-,-:  p.rd  rr— .cr-l  -onl  cf  tlu-j 
r"--^''i;tio'\ 

Th-re  mv.y  he  questions  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  and  other  humanitarian  sup- 
plies that  can  be  effectively  utilized  by 
the  volimtaiT  agencies  in  Cambodia.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  magnitude 
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of  nesd,  and  the  capability  of  tho  volun- 
tary agencies  to  handle  food  relief  sup- 
plies, far  exceeds  their  present  efforts. 

Food  commodities  going  to  Cambodia 
at  this  time  ar:;  made  available  first  to 
th^se  in  th?  nrmy,  ond  then  to  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  then  to  the  market, 
where  prices  prohibit  all  but  the  rich 
from  buyi'^g  amoimts  adequate  for  their 
nutritional  needs. 

Those  who  need  our  food  aid  the  most 
ar.;  receiving  the  l^ast.  Tliis  resoluUon 
would  change  the  present  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution by  directing  more  aid  through 
th3  voluntary  apencies  operating  in 
Phnom  Penh.  With  the  additional  titl; 
II  aid  announced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  resolution  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  title  II  aid  to  325  tons 
a  day,  leaving  r>n  equal  amount  for  dis- 
tribution through  Government  channels. 

It  may  be  that  thLs  amount  will  exceed 
the  capability  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
to  distribute  it.  No  one  rcallv  knows  what 
their  capability  is  in  this  instance.  But 
should  it  be  exceeded,  I  am  sure  they  will 
relinquish  the  surplus  for  redistribution 
through  Government  channels  or  for  the 
creation  of  stockpiles  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  future  regardless  of  the 
political  situation  in  Cambcdia.  In  any 
event,  the  purpose  of  this  rcFo'ution  is  to 
distribute  as  much  food  as  possible  to  the 
hungry  in  Phnom  Penh  through  a  Pi.blic 
Law  480  title  II  program. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
PRESIDENTS  STATEMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre~ident,  yesterday, 
the  White  Hou-e  Press  Office  announced 
that  President  Ford  will  request  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  supplemental  funds  for  public 
service  employment  opportunities  under 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act— CETA — nnd 
$412  million  under  that  act  for  summer 
jobs  for  poor  youth. 

This  is  a  mo^t  welcome  commitment 
for  fiscal  1975  and  demonstrates  an 
understanding  by  the  President  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  people  in  this  unem- 
ployment cri-^i-;.  This  is  -  real  victory  for 
human  relations. 

PTJB'^IC  SERVICE  JOBS 

Together  With  the  $875  million  al- 
ready appropriated  for  public  service  jobs 
under  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
."^ive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  the 
$1.6  billion  which  the  President  is  now 
requesting  will  provide  an  aggregate 
tot:'!  of  $2.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975 — 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1975  under  title  VI. 

The  ctatement  by  the  Press  Secretary 
indicates  fh  t  the  President's  pi-oposal 
wiil  provide  funding  for  310,000  public 
service  jobs  throush  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  advised 
me  that  the  310,000  estimate  includes 
jol.13  thnt  may  be  provided  from  the  $2.5 
I 'll>.-n  aggregate  appropriation  under 
title  VI  for  fiscal  year  1976  end  appro- 
priations imder  title  II  of  the  Act — for 
which  the  administration  has  already 
re-^uested  $400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976— under  the  "such  sums"  authoriza- 
tion for  that  title  now  contained  In 
CETA. 
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For  the  same  period — through  fiscal 
year  1976 — Senator  Williams  and  I  have 
proposed  that  standby  authority  be  avail- 
able to  make  possible  a  level  of  1  million 
public  service  Jobs. 

To  thit  end.  on  February  7,  joined  by 
16  of  our  colleagues,  we  introduced  S. 
609,  the  Emergency  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment Extension  Act  of  1975,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  1  year,  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
authorize  tion  of  appropriations  for  the 
emergency  job  program  under  title  VI. 

While  the  President's  plan  would 
therefore  spread  the  use  of  requested 
fiscal  year  1975  supplemental  funds 
through  fiscr.l  year  1976— rather  than 
sc;k  a  new  authorization  of  aRpropria- 
tions  for  fl=ical  year  1976,  as  we  have 
proposed — the  supplemental  request  it- 
self is  most  welcome. 

SUMMER    JOB3    FOR    YOUTH 

Mr.  President,  the  $412  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  summer  jobs 
for  youth— which  will  provide  approxi- 
mately 700,000  summer  jobs  for  youth — 
is  a  significant — even  if  not  yet  ade- 
quate— response  by  the  President  to  a 
letter  which  I,  joined  by  19  other  Sen- 
ators, transmitted  to  the  White  House 
on  February  23.  Joining  with  me  were 
Senators  Beall,  Brooke,  Case,  Cranston, 
Hart,  Hathaway,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Kennedy,  McGovern,  Muskie,  Nelson, 
Pell,  Fi,.*ndolph,  Ribicoff,  Stafford, 
Tunn,2Y,  and  Williams. 

In  that  letter,  we  requested  that  the 
President  submit  a  revised  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1975  for  an  aggrc- 
g.ite  of  $680,211,844  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  for  1,147,847  summer  youth  Jobs 
and  related  transportation  and  recrea- 
tional activities  for  this  summer,  as  doc- 
umented in  surveys  condu  ted  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

The  Presidents  request,  while  sub- 
stantial and  commendable,  is  still  387,847 
opportunities  .short  of  the  needs  In  the 
summer  youth  job  program,  and  will  not 
meet  at  aU  the  needs  for  transportation 
and  recreational  opportunities  which  the 
cities  have  documented. 

The  President  anticipates  that  some 
of  these  n-'eds  will  be  met  by  State  and 
local  governmental  prime  snonsors  from 
general  funds  under  CETA  title  I  for 
m-^npov^'er  training. 

However,  as  we  noted  in  our  letter  to 
the  President : 

.  .  .  becaufe  of  the  very  substantial  needs 
f-r  comprehensive  programs  for  adults  and 
others  under  title  I— stemming  from  the 
crisis  unemployment  situation— it  Is  clear 
that  title  I  cannot  be  reprardsd  as  an  ade- 
quate source  to  meet  to  any  slpnificant  ex- 
tent the  aggregate  needs  for  summer  youth 
Jobs  and  transportation  that  we  have  docu- 
mented. Already,  prollminary  estimates  from 
the  Denartment  of  Labor  suggest  that  only 
a  small  niimber  of  prime  sponsors  have  been 
able  to  plan  for  a  summer  youth  job  pro- 
frram.  even  at  last  year's  level— which  will 
clearly  be  inadequate. 

Accordingly,  given  the  great  overall 
needs  for  sufficient  resources  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  I  shall 
continue  to  seek— as  I^id  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  full  amount  documented  to 
make  sure  that  1.1  million  jobs  are  pro- 


vided, as  well  as  full  funding  f  ,r  recrea- 
tion and  transportation.  As  we  noted  in 
our  letter,  almost  three  times  that  many 
youth,  or  3.1  million,  will  be  out  looking 
for  work  and  any  funds  also  allocated 
by  the  States,  cities,  rnd  counties  from 
title  I  can  help  further  to  bridge  the 
gap. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Pre  i.lent's 
action  yesterday  that  adrtitienal  funds 
can  be  sought  for  the  very  bad'y  needed 
summer  job  program  and  full  appropria- 
tions will  be  sought  under  the  existing 
authorization  for  the  pub'ic  senice  jobs 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vn-ninious  con- 
sent that  there  be  printei  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the  President  of 
February  28,  together  with  mat^ri^ls 
documenting  the  needs  of  the  cities, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  President's 
statement,  and  an  article  entitled  "Pres- 
ident Seeks  $2  Billion  More  for  Public 
Jobs,"  which  appeared  in  tO':'py's  New 
York  Times,  as  weU  as  the  basic  text  of 
my  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  includes  also  requests  for  supple- 
mental funds  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Senate,   . 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
V/ashington,  D.C..  February  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Pord, 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  urge  you  to  rub- 
mit  revised  budget  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  aggregating  $680,211,844,  to  meet  ur- 
gent needs  for  1,147,847  summer  youth  Jobs 
and  related  transportation  and  recreational 
activities  for  this  summer,  ta^t  summer,  an 
aggregate  of  $397.0  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  which  included  ap- 
proximately  709,200   nine-week   Jobs. 

Our  request  consi.sts  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

First,  an  aggregate  of  $649,681,402  for  the 
provision  of  1,147,847  summer  Jobs  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  14  to  21  years 
of  age,  as  authorized  under  section  304(a) 
(3)  of  the  Comprehenfivc  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  Each  Job  would  pro- 
vide a  nine-week  opportunity  of  213  hours  a 
week  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.10  an  hovir. 
The  1,147,847  Jobs  consist  of  4"8,4';3  in  the 
Nation's  50  largest  cltle.?,  and  689,384  Job3  In 
smaller  cities  and  other  areas.  Last  summer, 
$380.0  million  was  made  available  for  ap- 
proximately 709.200  nine-week  Jobs. 

These  needs  are  documented  on  a  city-by- 
city  basis  In  the  enclosed  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  from  Alan  E.  Pritihard,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  National  I  eague  of 
Cities,  In  response  to  a  request  made  by  Sen- 
ator Javits. 

Second,  $4,530,442  under  .section  30l(n)  (3) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  youth  to  enable  them  to  participate 
In  the  summer  youth  Job  program.  last 
summer,  approximately  $1.7  million  .was 
made  available. 

This  request  is  set  forth  In  the  enclorcd 
letter  dated  February  6,  from  Mr.  Prltrhard. 
Third,  $26,000,000  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  to  poor  youth,  six  to  13  years 
of  age,  imder  the  Summer  Youth  Recreation 
program  authorized  by  section  222(a)  (13) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  93-644,  which  became  law 
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on  January   4.   $16.3   mUUon   was  provided 
last  summer. 

This  request  is  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 
letter  dated  February  25,  from  Dwight  F. 
Bettle,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association. 

The  Administration  has  not  submitted  any 
specific  budget  requests  for  any  of  these 
elements. 

We  note  that  summer  youth  Job  programs 
are  among  the  eligible  activities  for  which 
state  and  local  governmental  prime  sponsors 
may  use  funds  allocated  to  them  under  title 
I  of  CETA,  "Comprehensive  Manpower  Serv- 
ices". 

However,  because  of  the  very  substantial 
needs  for  comprehensive  programs  for  adults 
and  others  under  title  I — stemming  from 
the  crisis  unemployment  situation — it  Is 
clear  that  title  I  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
adequate  source  to  meet  to  any  significant 
extent  the  aggregate  needs  for  summer 
youth  Jobs  and  transportation  that  we  have 
documented.  Already,  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  suggest  that 
only  a  small  number  of  prime  sponsors  have 
been  able  to  plan  for  a  summer  youth  pro- 
gram, even  at  last  year's  level — which  will 
clearly    be    Inadequate. 

While  the  Nation  as  a  whole  continues  In 
a  severe  recession  with  unemploj'ment  at  8.2 
percent  in  January  and  7.5  million  unem- 
ployed—and with  the  Administration's  pro- 
jections that  unemployment  will  average  8.1 

percent  throughout  this  calendar  year poor 

youth,  which  have  unemployment  levels  of 
30  to  40  percent  even  In  better  times,  are 
expected  to  suffer  rates  of  50  percent  and 
more  this  summer.  The  National  League  of 
Cities,  which  has  projected  such  a  rate,  in- 
dicates that  it  expects  more  than  3.1  million 
poor  youth  to  be  looking  for  jobs  this  sum- 
mer. 

We  urge,  in  light  of  the  serious  emergency 


situation  for  the  coming  summer,  that  you 
seiui  to  the  Congress  a  revised  budgetary 
request  for  a  special  youth  Job  program  and 
related    transportation    and    recreation,    to 
meet  the   aggregate  needs  which  we  have 
documented. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  Alan  Cranston.  Jennings 
Randolph,  George  McGovern,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Clif- 
ford   P.    Case,    Edward    M.    Kennedy, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Har- 
rison A.  Williams.  Jr..  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford,   John    V.    Tunney,    Edward    W. 
Brooke,    Abraham   Ribicoff,   J.    Glenn 
Beall,  Philip  A.  Hart,  William  D.  Hath- 
away.   Edmund    S.    Muskie,    Gaylord 
Nelson. 

National  Leactje  of  CrriES, 

January  29,  1975. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washingt07i,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  and  as  in  the  past,  we  have 
surveyed  the  nation's  cities  to  determine 
the  needs  for  a  summer  youth  employment 
program  this  year. 

The  information  we  have  received  from 
the  50  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  .slots  these  cities  could  effectively 
use  this  summer  is  458,463.  On  the  basis  of 
our  contacts  with  a  sample  of  smaller  cities, 
we  estimate  that  their  ne;ds  for  summer 
Jobs  total  689.384.  Combining  these  figures, 
the  present  real  need  for  1975  is  1,147,847 
slots  nationwide. 

As  you  are  aware,  rapidly  rising  unem- 
ployment rates  and  deteriorating  economic 
conditions  are  having  a  severe  Impact  on 
Joblessness  among  youth.  With  projected  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  alarming  numbers  of  lay-offs  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  an  un- 

SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  URGEST 


employment  rate  of  60%  or  more  may  be 
anticipated  among  disadvantaged  youth  this 
summer. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  crisis  of  un- 
employment among  adults  through  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  and  It  Is  essential 
that  it  address  this  separate  crisis  of  un- 
employment among  youth. 

As  summer  Job  prospects  for  youth  In  the 
private  sector  become  increasingly  dim,  it- 
Is  clear  that  job  creation  in  the  public  sec- 
tor must  be  greatly  expanded  to  fill  thl-j 
vol  a.  In  addition,  local  government  lay-offs 
are  rapidly  expanding  and  substantial  efforts 
made  by  cities  to  hire  youths  during  the 
summer  months  with  local  fund-,  will  be 
severely  cvu-tailed.  In  facing  dramaticaUy  in- 
creased needs  and  evaporating  Job  opportu- 
nities, your  leadership  Is  again  urgently  re- 
quested in  securing  additional  funds  for  a 
summer  employment  program  at  the  earlle"?t 
possible  date.  Adequate  time  to  plan  and 
implement  summer  youth  programs  is  criti- 
cal to  the  operation  of  an  effective  national 
effort. 

While  it  is  clear  from  the  rurvey  that 
those  eligible  for  a  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  far  exceei  the  capacity  of 
cities  to  employ  these  youngsters  effectively, 
It  Is  urgent  that  the  Congress  also  address 
the  need  for  additional  funds  for  a  recrea- 
tion program  to  provide  dl'advantar^cd 
youngsters  with  some  form  of  constructive 
activity  during  the  summer  months.  We  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  survejlng  city 
needs  for  recreation  programs  and  should 
have  this  Information  to  you  shortly. 

W©  would  appreciate  your  assi'^tance  ag&ln 
this  year  In  assuring  adequate  funding  for  a 
summer  Jobs  program. 
Sincerely. 

Allen  E.  Pritchard,  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  Presiient. 
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Number 
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Effectively 
employ 


Funding 
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1974  Actual 


1975 


Region  I : 

Bridgeport.  Conn $1,074,314 

Cambtidge.  Mass 616.566 

Lowell.  Mass 385  052 

Worcester.  Mass 348,291 

Region  II: 

Eliiabetti.  N.J 173.228 

Albany,  N.V 401.086 

Vonkers.  N.r 178,286 

Carolina.  P.R 498, 180 

San  Juan.  P.R 1, 166,  329 

Region  III: 

trie.  Pa 185,745 

Hampton    and    Newport 

News,  Va 557,863 

Region  IV: 

Huntsville,  Ala 264,980 

Montgomery,  Ala 658,  920 

Savannah,  Ga 297  401 

Lexington,  Ky 502,790 

Jackson,  Miss 551,117 

Durham.  N.C. 449.046 

Greensboro.  N.C 297.574 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 548^910 

Kno««ille,  Tenn 712,386 

Region  V: 

Peoria,  III 260,742 

Evansville.  Ind 745.308 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 584,  414 

Gary,  Ind 2, 713, 313 


2,008 

1,152 

719 

£51 

322 
749 
333 
931 
2,180 

347 

1,042 

495 

1,231 

555 

939 

1,030 

839 

556 

1,026 

1,331 

487 
1,393 
1,092 
5,071 


4.500 
1.200 
1.600 
1.700 

1,500 

5,000 

900 

6.000 

12.296 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 
1,800 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,800 
1,500 
2,175 
4,500 

2,000 
3.040 
2,000 
7,000 


3.000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,200 

375 
5,000 

600 
4.000 
3,117 

650 

1,300 

1,200 
1,800 
1,050 
1,200 
1.200 
839 
1,000 
1,975 
2,000 

650 
1.500 
2.000 
6,500 


$1. 698. 000 
566,000 
566,000 
679, 200 

212, 250 
2, 630, 000 

339. 600 
2, 264. 000 
1,  764, 222 

367.900 

735,800 

679. 200 

1.  018, 800 

594,  300 

679,  200 

679, 200 

474,  874 

566,000 

1,117,850 

1,132,000 

367,900 

849,000 

1,132,000 

3,679,000 


City 


South  Bend,  Ind 

Dearborn,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Younsstown.  Ohio 

Region  VI : 

Little  RmK.  Ark 

Shreveport.  La 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex 

Region  VII: 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Springfield,  Mo 

Region  VIII:  Salt  Uke  City, 

Utah 

Region  IX: 

Tucson,  Ml 

Glendale.  Calif 

Region  X: 

Spokane,  Wash 318, 724 

Tacoma,  Wash 641,021 

50  largest  total 138, 151, 082 

Balance  of  cities 241,848.918 

Total 380.000.000 


Funding  > 

Slots  > 

Number 
eligible 

Effectively 
employ 

Funding 
need> 

$522,  918 

36.540 

143, 135 

772,002 

317, 121 

1,048,872 

977 
68 

267 
1,442 

592 
1,960 

2.000 

120 

4,000 

2,?00 

700 

10,000 

1,101 
120 

2,000 

1,800 
667 

6,000 

$52?,  166 

67,  920 

1,132,000 

1,018,800 

377,  522 

3, 396, 000 

768, 039 
314,  340 
475,  776 

1,435 
587 
889 

2,200 

4.035 

10.500 

1,481 
1.200 
2,500 

838.  246 

679.  200 

1.415.000 

77.053 
471.468 
391,  248 
52^  768 
114,589 

144 
881 
731 
982 
214 

1,400 
4,500 
1.600 
2,000 
300 

300 
1.200 
1,142 
1,300 

300 

169.800 
679. 200 
646.372 
735.  400 
169.800 

285, 128 

532 

2.000 

700 

396,200 

814, 416 
71. 155 

1.522 
133 

4.500 
2,000 

3,000 
200 

1,698,000 
113,  200 

595 
1,198 


3.404 
2.500 


600 
2.000 


339.600 
1. 132, 000 


258.202 
450.998 


1. 268. 972 
1. 909.  593 


458.463  259.490.058 
689.384  390.191.344 


709,200  3,178.565   1,147,847  649,681,402 
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Region  I:  Boston 

Region  11: 

Buffalo 

Newark 

New  York 

Rochester 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Washington,  D.C 


$2,480,867         4,637 


1,275,620 

3,  442, 799 

24,473,511 

637, 55S 

4,183.526 
1,535,979 
4,315.810 
2,568,647 
6^563,092 


2,384 

6,435 

45, 744 

1,191 

7,819 
2,870 
8,066 
4,801 
12,267 


18,000 

40,000 

25,900 

426.000 

6,000 

17,600 
11,680 
52,792 
7,000 
25,000 


18,000    $10,188,000 


10,000 

11.000 

80.000 

2,000 

12.000 
3,500 

22.000 
7.000 

18,000 


5,660.000 

6,  226,  000 

45, 280, 000 

1, 132, 000 

6,  792,  900 
1,  981,  000 

12,  452, 000 
3, 962, 000 

10, 188, 000 


Region  IV: 

AUanta $1,489  979  2,785 

Birmingham 1,123,440  2,099 

Jacksonville 844,711  1,578 

Louisville 1,210,223  2,262 

Memphis 1,445,064  2,701 

Miami 2,354,311  4,400 

Nashville 738.378  1.380 

Tampa 1,192,915  2.229 

Region  V: 

CNcago 19.209.563  35,905 

CincinnaU 1,533,527  2,866 


10,000 

5,388 

7,700 

2,774 

20,000 

2,500 

15,000 

4,000 

12,250 

2,716 

6.500 

4,400 

4.000 

2,500 

7,000 

6,515 

85,000 
40,000 


50,000 
5,000 


$3. 049.  608 
1.  570. 084 
1.415.000 
2. 264. 000 
1. 537,  256 
2, 490,  400 
1.415,000 
3, 687,  490 

28,300.000 
2,830,000 
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1974  Actual 


I97S 


cay 


Fundiagi        Slots' 


Number 
•ligible 


EMwtiwty 
employ 


RegioB  V — Continued 

Cleveland.. J4,919,923  9.196 

Columbus. 899,175  1,680 

Detroit 5,095. 7S8  9,524 

Indianapolis 1,056.816  1,975 

Milwaukee 1,319,978  2  467 

Minneapolis 1.104,440  2  064 

St.  Paul 431,679  806 

.Toledo 673,597  1,259 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 1.071,619  1,902 

El  Paso..., 546,547  1,021 

Fort  Worth 4i9,190  818 

Houston  2,126.810  3,975 

New  Orleans    1.607,513  3,004 

Oklahoma  City 157.0E6  1041 

San  Antonio 2,856,730  5,339 

Tulsa 553,663  1.03J 


24,200 
2,500 
40,000 
12,000 
6.000 
6,0GO 
3,200 
2,000 

45,000 
6,000 

2, 5no 

12, 000 
10, 000 

3.000 
10. 000 
2.000 


18.  COO 
2,500 
23.000 
4.500 
3,713 
3,500 
3,200 
1,400 

4.000 
4.672 
1.600 
4.000 
10. 000 
2.400 
5.500 
1,300 


$10, 188, 000 
1,415,000 

13,018,000 
2,547,000 
2.101.558 
1.S81.000 
1.811.2C0 
792. 400 

2.261,000 
2,  C  11,352 

lOi.GOO 
2.261.000 
b.  660. 000 
1,358. -500 
3,113,000 

/35, 800 


Region  VII: 

Kansas  City.  Mo Jl,835.  348 

Omaha 1,069.481 

St.  Louis 2,gio  441 

Region  VIII:  Denver 1.578'"66 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu £66  788 

Long  Beach 761.  7l'J 

Los  Angeles 6,£02  8i8 

Oakland 1,70';  211 

H>oenix 2,146  3:8 

SanOiee? 2,017  U7 

San  Francisco 2.167'  803 

San  Jo:e. 1,178  8'1 

Region  X : 

l-ortland I  024  '01 

Seattle 4, 136i643 


3,430 
1,999 

5.253 
2,950 

1,807 
1.429 
12,t02 
3.187 
',CI1 
3,770 
'.VA 
2, 203 

i.ni 

I.7U 


13.  000 
2.  '.CO 
9,  J  CO 
f,  2:0 

r.cco 

"/,;cj 
7..,cca 
10,  ceo 

60,  ceo 

i'.tlO 

8.11. 

r.cco 

13.(i.j 


£liKti*ely 

Fumfing 

employ 

need) 

5.000 

il  830, 000 

2,000 

1,132.000 

7.100 

4.245,000 

4.  COO 

2,  264, 000 

?,ao 

1.415,000 

^  ;oo 

1,415,000 

;o.cco 

16,^80,000 

l-,8.0 

3,311,100 

'..COO 

5,031.000 

t.cco 

3. 3£6. 000 

8.  COO 

4.528,000 

;,t35 

2,  COO,  810 

r.cco 
1. 000 


2. 830. OCO 
2, 830, 000 


>  Department  ol  Labor  fignrps. 

» Figures  based  on  consortia  (*ihere  applicatle)  dollar  allocations  avora^nj  J533  por  slol. 


3  Figures  Lased  en  a  cost  cf  UCC  icr  :1c:;  ;CI ,-  r  c:  ;  ccl. 


■  i>  ;cr  C  v.eeks. 


February  25,  1976. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
32$  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  are  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  information  re- 
garding dollar  needs  for  operation  of  the 
1976  summer  Recreation  Support  Program 
(RSP),  authorized  by  the  "Headstart,  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  Community  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1974."  The  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Asroclation  ha:;  surveyed  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Tr.iining  Act 
"Prime  Sponsors,"  designated  in  the  pro- 
gram's authorization  as  RSP  ."^pon  :oring  agen- 
cies. We  specitlcally  reque-ted  data  on  the 
amount  of  money  needed  to  run  the  summer 
recreation  program  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

The  Prime  Sponsors  were  asked  to  provide 
NRPA  with  the  dollar  figure  they  would  like 
to  receive  and  could  effectively  spend  in  1975, 
given  staffing,  facility  and  planning  limita- 
tions. NRPA  also  a-'ked  how  much  money 
recipient  communities  received  in  1973  and 
1974.  This  Information  la  ba?lc  to  ascertain- 
ing 1975  funding  levels,  since  the  program's 
authorization  contains  a  hold-harmless 
clause  which  Insures  that  no  community  will 
receive  fewer  RSP  funds  In  1975  than  re- 
ceived In  the  summers  of  1973  or  1974. 

Though  the  complete  survey  results  are 
n^t  yet  in,  we  project  the  communities  will 
express  a  need  In  the  range  of  (30-$40  million. 
However,  given  the  past  levels  of  funding  and 
the  present  directives  for  fiscal  conservatism, 
we  feel  that  a  $26  million  appropriation  level 
will  fund  a  meaningful  Recreation  Support 
Program  In  1975. 
Sincerely, 

DWICHT  F.  Rettie, 
Executive  Director. 

PKEsmEiTT  Seeks  ^2-BILI,ION  More  for  P>T7BL1c 

Jobs 

(By  John  Berbers) 

Washington,  March  5. — President  Ford, 
taking  another  step  to  alleviate  high  unem- 
ployment, called  today  f  dt  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  82-biIllon  above  his  budget  for 
public  fervice  job'. 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  White  House 
pre=s  office  -all  thnt  Mr.  Ford  had  decided  to 
seek  supplemental  funding  of  $4l2-mllllon 
for  760.000  additional  summer  jobs  for  youths 
and  $1.625-billlon  f;'r  extending  some  310,000 
public  service  Job3  for  six  months. 

The  President's  action,  however,  fell  short 
ot  the  demands  many  members  of  Congress 
have  been  miking  for  emergency  employment 
and  l3  not  considered  likely  to  have  a  major 
Impact  en  high  vmemployment. 

EARtlEU    TTEPS    TAICEN 

Earlier.  President  Ford  recommended  a  $16- 
bUllon  Income  tax  rebate  to  Individuals  and 
corporations  and  announced  he  would  release 
up    to    $2-bllUon    In    highway    construction 


funds  to  spur  the  economy.  He  I3  expected 
to  take  addUional  steps  if  unemployment  is 
at  an  unusually  high  level  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Meanwhile,  bowing  to  Republican  pressure, 
the  Hou^e  Democratic  leadership  scheduled 
action  next  T«e.sday  on  the  vote  to  override 
President  Ford's  veto  of  the  curb  on  oil  Im- 
port fees,  after  initially  saying  the  vote 
wjuIlI  be  postponed  for  60  days.  (Page  26.) 

The  Prcslde.it  made  his  decision  after  a 
meeting  yesterday  with  his  economic  advis- 
ers and  after  House  Democrats  announced 
they  would  seek  an  additional  $5.9-bUllon 
for  more  public  service  jobs  and  public  works 
projects. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  about  the 
added  job  funds,  the  White  House  also  a:i- 
nounced  that  President  Ford  will  hold  a  news 
conference,  which  will  be  nationally  tele- 
vised, at  7:30  PM.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Ford's  recommendation  for  $1.625-bll- 
lion  would  not  add  new  public  service  jobs. 
But  it  would  keep  some  310,000  persons,  who 
are  employed  u  idcr  legislatio  1  now  in  effect, 
on  the  payroll  for  six  months  pa=t  the  cutoff 
date  of  next  Jan.  1.  Ron  Nessen,  the  White 
House  press  secretar  •,  and  Paul  O'Neill,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  said  tl'at  if  t'-.e  additional  funds 
were  not  provided,  the  states,  cities  and 
other  ageicles  that  administer  the  program 
would  have  to  start  phasing  out  their  em- 
ployment projects  next  July  1. 

The  $I.625-bilHon  thus  would  supplement 
the  $2.5-bllllon  that  Is  In  the  President's 
bud3;et  for  public  service  jobs  and  manpower 
programs. 

SUMMER     YOUTH     JOBS 

The  summer  youth  employment  would 
come  under  separate  legislation,  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
enacted  In  December,  1973,  as  an  additional 
hed'^e  against  unemployment. 

The  White  House  statement  said  the  state 
and  local  governments,  which  administer  the 
funds  for  several  purposes,  would  not  provide 
as  much  money  this  year  as  they  did  last 
year  for  summer  youth  work,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  high  number  of  adults  who  need 
Jobs.  Mr.  O'Neill  said  that  although  exact  fig- 
ures were  not  available  It  appeared  that  the 
$380-mlllion  spent  for  youth  Jobs  last  sum- 
mer would  be  cut  In  half  this  year. 

"Therefore,  the  President  has  decided  to 
seek  supplemental  funding  for  specific  sum- 
mer youth  programs  this  year  In  the  amount 
of  $412-mllllon,"  the  White  House  statement 
said.  'This  will  Insure  an  additional  76,000 
summer  youth  Job  oiportunitles  on  top  of 
the  allocations  made  by  state  and  local  spon- 
sors from  ( Federal  ]  funds  already  provided." 

Oil  Feb.  28,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Re- 
publican of  New  York,  and  19  other  Senators 
of  both  parties  wrote  President  Ford  urging 
him  to  request  $880-mllllon  in  new  funds  to 
provide  1.1  million  summer  youth  Jobs. 


SENATORS'    VIEW    EJvPRESSEO 

"While  the  nation  as  a  whole  continues  in 
a  severe  racsssion  with  employment  at  8.2 
per  ce  it  In  Ja  aiar.,  a  tl  V.5  million  unem- 
ployed, and  with  the  Administration's  pro- 
jections that  uncmjlcyment  will  average  8.1 
per  cjnt  throughout  this  cale.idar  year,"  the 
Senators  wrote,  "poor  youth,  which  have  un- 
employment levels  of  30  to  40  per  cent  even 
1  I  better  times,  are  expected  to  suffer  rates  of 
50  per  ce;U  and  more  thi3  s.  mmer.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Citlei,  which  haj  projected 
such  a  rate.  Indicates  that  it  expects  more 
than  3.1  million  poor  youth  lo  be  looking  for 
jobs  this  summer." 

Senator  Javits,  advl:ecl  cf  rreslJe'it  Ford's 
actions.  Slid  that  it  was  a  "real  victory  for 
human  relations"  but  still  fell  short  of  the 
need. 

He  said  he  would  contl  ue  to  work  for  the 
full  amount  "a'^d  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
President's  action  today  that  additional 
funding  can  be  obtained  for  this  badly 
needed  program." 

President  Ford  was  also  reported  In  the 
statement  to  be  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility that  unemployed  workers  would  ex- 
haust their  unemployme  t  compensation 
benefits  and  asked  that  a  staff  study  of  the 
problem  be  made  for  his  prompt  review. 

There  was  no  Indication  as  to  bow  the 
President  would  come  to  terms  with  the 
move  by  House  Democrats  to  ap^^opriate 
$;.9-billion  over  the  executive  biidget  for 
public  service  Jobs,  public  works  projects 
and  other  programs  that  would  Increase  em- 
ployment. The  Idea  beMnd  the  move  spon- 
sored by  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  other  lead- 
ers is  to  provide  900,000  additional  Jobs. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Javits  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  will  soon  be  coming  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House. 

I  am  here  to  urge  that  you  Include  In  that 
bill  increased  funding  for  programs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  (as  amended  by  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974)  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1961 — the  key  legislative  authorities 
for  programs  to  assist  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed — those  that 
are  particularly  in  the  grip  of  the  present 
high  rate  of  unemployment,  as  well  as  a  high 
rate  of  inflation. 

The  national  rate  of  8.3  percent  unemploy- 
ment with  7.5  million  unemployed  In  Jan- 
uary is  bad  enough,  but  In  the  depressed 
city  and  rural  poverty  pockets,  rates  of  50 
percent  and  more  are  not  uncommon  among 
minority  group  youth. 
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In  terms  of  Inflation,  as  President  Ford 
stated  in  his  economic  address  to  the  Con- 
gress on  October  8,  1974: 

.  .  .  "low-Income  and  middle-Income  Amer- 
icans have  been  hardest  hit  by  Inflation. 
Their  budgets  are  most  vulnerable  because  a 
larger  part  of  their  Income  goes  for  the 
highly  inflated  costs  of  food,  fuel,  and  medi- 
cal care." 

This  very  dismal  situation  was  brought 
home  to  me  again  Just  yesterday  at  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare In  New  York  City,  chaired  by  Senator 
Williams.  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  con- 
cerning unemployment  and  a  number  of 
measures  we  have  proposed  to  deal  with  It. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  New  York  City 
for  January  was  a  shocking  10.6  percent 
(compared  with  8.5  percent  In  December), 
with  the  entire  State  of  New  York  at  a  rate 
of  9.3  percent  (compared  with  7.6  percent 
in  December).  In  Buffalo,  the  rate  was  13.4 
percent  (compared  with  10.3  percent  In  De- 
cember). 

We  heard  from  a  number  of  public  officials, 
labor  unions,  and  the  community  groups,  as 
well  as  unemployed  persons  themselves,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  situation  is  absolutely 
catastrophic. 

Clearly,  we  are  no  longer  only  In  a  "war 
against  poverty" — we  are  In  a  "war  against 
depression". 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  I  urge  the 
following  actions  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

JOBS   AMD    related    PROGRAMS 

First,  joined  by  19  Senators — who  wrote 
the  President  and  the  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 28 — an  aggregate  of  $680,211,844  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  for  1,147,847  summer 
youth  jobs  and  related  transportation  and 
recreational  activities  for  this  summer.  Last 
summer,  an  aggregate  of  $397.0  million  was 
made  available  for  these  purposes  which  In- 
cluded approximately  709,200  nine-week  jobs. 
There  Is  no  specific  budget  request  for  these 
items. 

Co-slgnatorles  of  the  letter  to  the  President 
Include  Senators  Beall.  Brooke,  Case,  Cran- 
ston, Hart,  Hathaway,  Humphrey,  Jackson, 
Kennedy,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Muskie.  Nel- 
son, Pell,  Randolph,  Rlblcoff,  Stafford,  Tun- 
ney,  and  Williams. 

This  request  consists  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

An  aggregate  of  $639,681,402  for  the  provi- 
sion of  1,147,847  summer  jobs  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  14  to  21  years  of 
age  as  authorized  under  section  304(a)(3) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  Each  job  would  pro- 
vide a  nine-week  opportunity  of  26  hours  a 
week  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.10  an  hour. 
The  1,147,847  jobs  consist  of  468,463  jobs  In 
the  Nation's  50  largest  cities,  and  689,384 
Jobs  in  smaller  cities  and  other  areas — which 
the  cities  indicate  they  can  use  effectively. 
Last  summer,  $380.0  million  under  this  head- 
ing was  made  available  for  approximately 
709.200  nine-week  jobs. 

These  needs — which  can  still  meet  only 
one-third  of  the  total  target  group  of  3.1 
million  youth — are  documented  on  a  clty-by- 
city  basis  in  a  letter  dated  January  29,  1976, 
from  Alan  E.  Prltchard,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  I  made. 

$1,530,442  under  section  304(a)  (3)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  transportation  to 
youth  to  enable  them  to  participate  In  the 
summer  youth  job  program.  Last  stunmer 
approximately  $1.7  million  was  made  avaU- 
able. 

This  request  Is  set  forth  In  a  letter  dated 
February  6,  from  Mr.  Prltchard. 

$26,000,000  to  provide  recreational  oppor- 
tunities to  poor  youth,  six  to  13  years  of  age, 
under  the  Summer  Youth  Recreation  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  222(a)  (13)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  93  644,  the  Headstart,  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity  and  Community  Part- 
nership Act  of  1974,  which  became  law  on 
January  4.  $15.3  million  was  provided  last 
summer. 

This  request  Is  set  forth  In  a  letter  dated 
February  25,  from  Dwlght  F.  Rettie,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association. 

I  ask  that  these  documenting  letters  be 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record,  along  with 
cople:  ol  our  letters  to  the  President  and  to 
this  Committee. 

Wi  note  that  summer  youth  Job  programs 
are  among  the  eligible  activities  for  which 
state  and  local  government  prime  sponsors 
may  use  funds  allocated  to  them  under  title 
I  of  CETA,  "Comprehensive  Manpower  Serv- 
ices". 

However,  because  of  the  very  substantial 
needs  for  comprehensive  programs  for  adults 
and  others  under  title  I — stemming  from  the 
crisis  unemployment  situation — It  Is  clear 
that  title  I  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ad2- 
quate  source  to  meet  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent the  aggregate  needs  for  sunmier  youth 
Jab's  and  transportation  that  have  been  doc- 
umented. Already,  preliminary  estimates 
fr-m  the  Department  of  Labor  suggest  that 
only  a  "mall  number  of  prime  sponsors  have 
been  able  to  plan  for  a  summer  youth  Job 
program  at  last  year's  level — which  will 
clearly  b3  Inadequate. 

The  Department  of  Labor  Is  currently  can- 
vassing prime  sponsors  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  what  has  actually  been  committed  and  I 
shall  work  with  the  Committee  to  provide 
that  Information. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Cranston,  who  appeared  before 
this  Subcommittee  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 27,  in  their  request  for  an  additional  $1 .6 
billion  for  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  as  added  by 
title  I  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  $2.5  billion 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  that 
title;  of  that  amount,  $875.0  million  has  been 
apnroprlated. 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  of  the  $875.0  million 
already  appropriated  has  been  utilized  at 
this  moment  by  State  and  local  govern- 
mental prime  sponsors  under  the  Act,  but 
our  Indications  are  that  they  are  well  under- 
way and  will  be  In  a  position  to  utilize  these 
additional  funds  we  request.  By  providing 
the  anDror>rlatlons  now,  the  Department  will 
be  able  to  plan  for  appropriate  allocations 
In  the  coming  months. 

Under  the  Act.  funds  aoproorlated  this  fis- 
cal rear  can  be  obligated  until  December  31, 
1975.  and  projects  can  continue  twelve 
months  from  their  commencement,  so  that 
the  fuTls  need  not  be  made  available  pre- 
maturely. 

The  snon^ors  of  this  request  estimate  that 
the  additional  $1.6  billion  would  provide 
aDproximat°lv  216  000  Jobs  at  an  approxi- 
mate rate  of  $7,500  per  lob  per  year. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  requirement  to 
deal  with  the  situation  In  the  coming 
mintho.  O^er  the  lonerer  term.  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I.  lolned  bv  14  of  our  colleacnies, 
ha"e  'ntrodu'-ed  S.  609,  the  "Emercency  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  Extension  Act  of 
1975".  a  hni  to  extend  for  one  fear  the  pu- 
thorl7ftti'>n  for  the  emergency  lob  proprams 
unrier  title  VX  of  CETA.  with  the  objective 
of  an  a<r<n-e''at«  of  1  million  public  service 
Jobs  If  needed. 

AN^POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

I  anpear  before  you  In  supoort  of  funds 
for  the  orograms  conducted  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Onportunltv  Act  of  1964  as  amended 
bv  the  HendPtBrt  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974,  t>a- 
stcallv  at  the  levels  recommended  by  the 
Commltte"?  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  In 
r?n-«rtln^  the  bill. 

These  levels  aggregate  $1,520,000,000  or 
$563,700,000  above  the  AdmlnUtratlon's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1976,  which  Is  $993,800.- 
000. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  de- 
tailing these  elements  be  Included  In  the 
hearing  record. 

Two  of  these  elements  I  believe  deserve 
special  emphasis: 

First,  I  wish  to  advise  the  Committee  of 
an  overall  need  of  $141.6  million  In  actual 
and  projected  applications  before  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  for  the  Em- 
ergency Energy  Conservation  Services  pro- 
gram under  section  222(a)  (12)  cf  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  which  I  authored. 
Th:re  is  no  budget  request  for  this  authority. 
In  this  request — which  actually  will  be 
l;ss  than  this  total  amount  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain— I  am  joined  by  18  Senators,  who 
Joined  with  mc  In  a  letter  on  this  matter  to 
the  President  on  February  20,  and  a  letter 
to  the  Committee  on  Peoruary  23.  Joining 
with  me  were  Senators  Brooke,  Case,  Cran- 
ston. Hathaway,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Ken- 
nedy, McGovern,  Mathlas,  Mondale,  Muskie. 
Nelson,  Pell,  Randolph,  Rlbicoff,  Schwelker, 
Stafford,  and  Williams. 

Section  222(a)  (12).  which  was  added  to 
law  this  January  4,  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  Impact  of  high  energy  costs  on  low- 
Incom?  individuals  and  families.  Including 
the  elderly  and  the  near  poor.  It  authorizes 
the  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  successor  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  to  establish  wlnter- 
Izatlon  programs  and  provide  other  suppor- 
tive assistance,  such  as  emergency  loans  and 
grants,  special  fuel  voucher  or  stamp  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  transportation,  nutrition 
and  health  services  In  emergency  cases. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  some 
steps  to  meet  these  problems  through  Its 
inclusion  of  a  wlnterlzatlon  assistance  pro- 
gram in  title  XI  of  Its  proposed  'Energy  In- 
dependence Act  of  1976",  for  which  title  the 
Administration  has  requested  $9  million  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  to  be  utilized  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  through  grants  to 
the  states. 

However,  to  meet  the  problem  effectively  In 
this  fiscal  year  will  require,  immediate  uti- 
lization of  the  existing  authority,  section  222 
(a)  (12)  at  a  level  of  funding  substantially 
above  what  the  Administration  has  proposed. 
Already,  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration and  its  agencies  are  currently  ex- 
pending approximately  $25  million  on  energy 
related  programs  from  local-lnltlatlve  and 
other  general  appropriations,  following  the 
pattern  of  "Project  Fuel"  m  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

It  seems  clearly  advisable  to  expand  those 
efforts  under  section  222(a)  (12)— which  rep- 
resent an  approach  closer  to  the  poor — 
rather  than  to  await  new  and  duplicative 
authority. 

The  $141.6  million  is  based  upon  a  letter 
dated  February  12,  from  the  Director  of  the 
Conununlty  Services  Administration,  Bert  A. 
GaUegos.  in  response  to  a  request  I  made, 
which  advises  that  there  are  now  pending 
unsolicited  and  unmet  applications  for  pro- 
grams under  section  222(a)  (12)  totalling 
$88.1  million  and  that  an  additional  $53.3 
million  in  new  proposals  are  being  developed, 
for  an  aggregate  of  $141.6  million. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Gallegos 
win  appear  here  today  and  perhaps  he  will 
now  have  Information  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  amount  that  can  be  effectively 
used. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Conmalttee  might 
consider  making  available  in  this  appropria- 
tion the  "undisputed"  amount  as  between 
the  Administration  and  ourselves  which — 
putting  aside  minor  time  factors — would  be 
$64.0  million. 

That  Is  derived  by  taking  the  Administra- 
tion's requests  for  this  fiscal  year  of  $9.0 
million  and  adding  thereto  Its  request  for 
fiscal  year  1976  of  $56.0  mUlion  on  the  basis 
that  It  may  be  In  the  best  interest  of  plan- 
ning to  make  the  total  available  now  and 
let  It  go  to  work  so  that  the  poor  wUl  not  be 
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caught  In  the  squeeze  again  next  winter. 
Then  the  matter  could  be  reviewed  again 
In  connection  with  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriations. 

Second,  as  a  part  of  my  overall  requests 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
I  request  $8fi.O  million  for  Conununity  Eco- 
nomic Development  under  title  VII  of  the 
Act.  This  Is  147.0  million  above  the  budget 
request  of  938.0  million. 

This  program  utilizes  a  very  gifted  con- 
cept of  community  economic  development 
corporations  in  a  multi-faceted  attack  on 
poverty,  based  upon  a  "special  Impact"  pro- 
gram which  was  started  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  I  in  Bedford -Stuyvesant, 
New  York.  Currently,  there  are  approximately 
36  CDC's. 

Action  for  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Independent  organization  advises 
on  the  basis  of  a  survey  I  have  requested 
that  an  aggregate  of  $85  million  is  necessary 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  doc- 
umenting these  needs  in  terms  of  the  eight 
urban  and  thirteen  rural  projects  that  are 
under  consideration  for  refunding  diuring  this 
fiscal  year,  as  well  as  supportive  activities, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity and  will  appreciate  any  consider- 
ation that  you  can  give  these  requests. 

Statimektt  bt  the  Whtte  Housx 
Press  Secretakt 

The  President  met  yesterday  with  his  senior 
Economic  and  Energy  advisers.  They  reviewed 
with  the  President  general  economic  sub- 
jects and  discussed  programs  proposed  and 
In  place  to  deal  with  our  cxurent  economic 
conditions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting,  the 
President  made  the  following  observations 
and  decisions.  First  he  noted  that  the  Budget 
he  transmitted  to  the  Congress  last  month 
Included  «32  billion  for  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed during  PY-75  and  FT-76.  The  Presi- 
dent noted  that  $5  billion  of  that  aid  de- 
pended on  congressional  action  and  he  asked 
the  staff  to  work  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  see  that  the  money 
needed  Is  available  In  time  to  meet  benefit 
payments  as  they  come  due. 

The  President  also  observed  that  his  budget 
reconmiendatlons  provided  funding  for  310,- 
000  Public  Service  Jobs  through  this  calendar 
year.  He  has  decided  now  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  and  desirable  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  continue  these  Jobs  an- 


other six  months  through  July  first  of  1S76. 
Therefore,  he  has  decided  to  recommend  to 
Congress  that  they  provide  supplemental 
funding  totaling  $1,625  bUlion  to  carry  out 
that  pvirpoes  in  addliton  to  the  $2.5  billion 
already  contained  in  the  Budget  for  public 
service  Jobs  and  other  manpower  programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  en- 
acted In  December,  1973,  the  state  and  local 
governments  make  decisions  as  to  the  allo- 
cation of  manpower  funds  between  insti- 
tutional, on-the-job  training,  summer  youth 
emplojrment  and  other  purposes.  The  Presi- 
dent was  advised  that  preliminary  plans  in- 
dicate that  state  and  local  governments  are 
not  allocating  sufficient  funds  to  meet  this 
summer's  needs  for  Job  opportunities  for 
youth.  Therefore,  the  President  has  decided 
to  seek  supplemental  funding  for  specific 
summer  youth  programs  this  year  in  the 
amount  of  $412  mUllon.  This  will  insure  an 
additional  760,000  summer  youth  Job  op- 
portunities on  top  of  the  allocations  made 
by  State  and  local  sponsors  from  CETA  fxmds 
already  provided. 

Finally,  the  President  indicated  a  concern 
about  the  possibility  of  unemployed  workers 
exhausting  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits.  The  President  asked  that  a 
study  of  this  problem  be  completed  promptly 
for  his  review. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICTy 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  factors  which  must  be  considered 
carefully  when  fonnulating  national  en- 
ergy policy.  Each  decision  made  by  the 
Congress  today  hi  the  energy  field  will 
have  substantial  impact  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  Nation  today  and 
well  into  the  future.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
valid  conclusions  can  only  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  reliable  Information.  Un- 
fortimately,  misconceptions  and  misun- 
derstandings about  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry have  led  many  to  reach  unsup- 
ported conclusions  about  energy  policy 
and  the  proper  role  of  private  Industry 
in  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Among  the  many  unfounded  concep- 
tions about  the  oil  Industry,  Is  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Industry  enjoys  un- 
conscionable rates  of  return  on  invest- 
ment. This  simply  Is  not  a  true  picture 
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of  this  Industry  which  takes  the  inordi- 
nately high  business  risks  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  necessary  to  find  and  develop 
new  energy  supplies. 

In  the  period  between  1954  and  1973 
U.S.  oil  companies  earned  an  average 
10  percent  return  on  Investment.  In  the 
same  20-year  period  all  manufacturing 
companies  In  the  United  States  earned 
an  average  11  percent  on  investment. 
These  figures,  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  as  part  of  its  effort  to  present 
the  facts  on  the  oil  industry,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  oil  companies  do  not  enjoy 
unreasonable  rates  of  return  in  compari- 
son with  Industry  In  general. 

With  the  exception  of  Royal  Dutch/ 
Shell  and  British  Petroleum,  which  are 
expected  to  report  earnings  later  this 
month,  19  major  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies recently  reported  1974  earnings 
which  once  again  are  In  line  with  re- 
turns earned  by  other  Industries.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Morgan  Stanley  k  Co. 
that  1974  may  remain  the  high  water- 
mark of  oil  Industry  earnings  for  some 
years  to  come.  As  Morgan  Stanley  notes: 

The  fourth  quarter  of  1974  gave  evidence 
that  earnings  are  in  the  process  of  decline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  aggregate  financial  informa- 
tion on  19  major  Integrated  companies, 
as  reported  by  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co., 
Inc.,  In  Its  February  24,  1975.  energy 
notes,  be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that 
the  facts  on  Integrated  oil  company  rates 
of  return  may  be  available  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Energy  Notes:    1974,  Thk  Tear  op 
"OsscENrrY" 

SCTMMAST 

With  the  exception  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell 
and  British  Petroleum,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
pected to  report  on  March  13,  all  of  the 
major  integrated  oil  companies  have  Issued 
prellminar.  1974  earnings  statements.  Ag- 
gregate results  for  nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  companies  we  normally  monitor  were: 


Futt  year 


Fourth  quarter 


1973 


1974       Percent  changa 


1973 


1974         Percent  chante 


Gross  revenues. 
Net  iocome 


$106,404 
I,  OSS 


mi,  653 
12,273 


70.7 
52.3 


$31,552 
2.S48 


>49,354 
2,480 


56.4 
(12.9) 


The  year  will  pass  Into  the  record  books  as 
one  of  "obscene"  profits.  But  as  the  fourth 
quarter  gave  evidence,  earnings  are  In  the 
process  of  declining.  With  worldwide  sur- 
pluses exerting  tremendous  pressure  on 
downstream  realizations,  the  likely  elimina- 
tion of  sm  equity  position  in  many  of  the  oil- 
producing  countries,  and  probable  congres- 
sional legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  per- 
centage depletion  and  taxing  "windfaU"  pro- 
ducing prcuats,  l»74  la  likely  to  remain  a  high 


watermark  toa  earnings  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Individual  profits  of  some  of  the  majors 
for  both  the  year  and  the  fourth  quarter  are 
discussed  briefly  and  shown  In  the  following 
tables. 

INTERNATIONALS 

Sxxon 
Exxon  evldmtly  did  not  have  to  comp«kre 
Its  fourtb-quMtar  \V1\  neulta  against  levels 


which  were  Inflated  by  Inventory  gains  as  for 
other  companies  at  the  end  of  1973.  Addi- 
tionally, unusual  year-end  adjustments  re- 
stilted  In  a  net  gain  of  $0.32  per  share.  E:am- 
logs  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1974 
were  $0.36  and  $0.31  per  share  higher,  re- 
spectively, than  woiUd  have  been  achieved 
without  Inventory  profits.  First-half  1974 
earnings  were  also  Increased  $0.06  per  share 
by  changes  In  currency  exchange  rates. 
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Full-year  earnings 

4th-quarter  earnings 

1973 

1974 

Percent 
change 

1973 

1974 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
o<  toUl 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Percent 
Chang* 

Oil  and  gas: 

$830 
482 
988 

66 
136 
(59) 

$3.70 
2.15 
4.41 

.29 

.61 

(.26) 

33.9 
19.7 
40.5 

2.7 

5.6 

(2.4) 

$1,027 

435 

1,178 

146 

314 

$4.59 
1.94 
5.26 

.65 
1.40 
.18 

32.7 
13.8 
37.6 

4.6 
10.0 
1.3  . 

24.1 

(9.8) 

19.3 

124.1 
129.5 

$224 
159 
342 

23 
50 
(11) 

$1.00 
.71 
1.53 

.10 

.a 

(.05) 

28.5 
20.2 
43.6 

2.8 
6.3 
(1.4) 

$2^0 
141 
317 

34 

75 
47 

$1.10 

.63 

1.42 

.15 
.33 

.21 

28.6 
16.4 
37.0 

3.9 
8.6 
5.5 

10.0 

other  Western  Hemisphere 

Eastern  Hemisphere — 

Chemical: 

United  States                      -    -- 

(11.3) 
(5.9) 

£0.0 

Foreign 

Other 

— _ 

50.0 

Total 

2.443 

10.90 

100.0 

3.140 

14.03 

100.0 

28.7 

787 

3.51 

100.0 

860 

3.84 

100.0 

9.4 

GvXI  Oil 
Bob  R.  Dorsey,  Gulf's  Chairman,  stated: 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  crossed  the 
profit  peak  and  will  be  living  with  lower 


earnings,  perhaps  substantially  lower  earn- 
ings, lor  the  next  few  years."  Gulf  estimated 
the  Federa'  xrude  allocation  program  cost 

IDollars  in  millions  except  EPS; 


It  $llO-minion  ($0.56  per  share),  T'.hile  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion  could  cost  It 
$125-milllon  ($0.61  per  share)  in  1975. 


Full-year  earnings 


4th-quarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
oi  total 


Net 
income 


Percent      Percent  Net 

EPS       of  total       change       income 


Percent  Net 

EPS       of  total       income 


Percent       Percent 
EPS      of  total        change 


Oil  and  gas:  „ 

UnitedStatos $364  $1.85 

Foreign ^60  2.84 

Chemical: 

United  Stalet 10  .05 

Foreign 17  .08 

Nuclear (133)  (.68) 

Minerals (8)  (.04) 

Other (10)  (.Ob) 

Total - 800  4.06 


45.6 
70.0 

1.2 

2.0 

(16.6) 

(1.0) 

(1.2) 


$420 
i94 

96 

EO 

(97) 

(22) 

(6) 


$2.16 
3.0^ 

.49 
.41 
(.'0) 
(.11) 
(.04) 


39.4 
55.7 

9.0 
7.5 


16.7 
7.4 

880.0 
412.') 
(26. b) 
17D.0 
(40.0) 


$29 
267 

6 

3 

(55) 

(8) 

(12) 


$0.15 
1.36 

.03 
.02 
(.28) 
(.04) 
(.06) 


12.7 
115.3 


$92 
84 


$0.47 
.42 


fO.O 
44.6 


213.3 
(69.1) 


2.5 

31 

16 

17.0 

433.3 

1.7 

9 

.0 

-.3 

IbO.O 

(23.7) 

(  ) 

(.03) 

(3.2) 

(89.3) 

(3.4) 

(18) 

(.09) 
(.04} 

(9.  0 

12i.O 

(5.1) 

(7) 

(4.2) 

(33.3) 

100.0 


1,065 


5.47 


100.0 


34.7 


230 


1.18 


100.0 


185 


.94 


100.0 


20.3 


AfObtt 

Mobil's  fourth-quarter  earnings  were  re- 
duced $58-mllllon  ($0.67  per  share)  by  dollar 
conversions  and  $23-miUion  ($0.23  per  share) 


by  the  cancellation  of  the  Paulsboro  refinery 
expansion.  Foreign  Inventory  profits  added 
$325-mlUlon  ($3.19  per  share)  to  full-year 
e.arnlngs  The  negative  effect  of  dollar  con- 
versions is  estimated  at  $80-milllon  ($0.79  per 

IDollars  in  millions  except  EPS 


share).  Translation  of  the  dollar  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  1973  earnings  by  $150- 
mlUion,  or  $1.47  per  share.  Netting  out  the 
extraordinary  gains  and  losses  In  1974  would 
have  produced  earnings  of  $8.04  per  share. 


Full-year  earnings 

4th-quarter 

earnings 

1973 

1974 

Percent 
change 

1973 

1974 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Ptrcent 
of  total 

Percent 
change 

Oil  and  gas: 
United  States 

$258 

$2.54 
5.48 
.35 
(.03) 

30.5 
65.7 
4.2 
(.4) 

$287 
654 
111 
(12) 

$2.82 
6.42 
1.09 
(.12) 

27.6 
62.9 
10.7 
(1.2) 

n.o 

17.2 
211.4 
(300.0) 

$71 

189 

14 

4 

$0.70 
1.86 
.14 

.o: 

25.6 

68.2 

5.1 

1.1 

$57 
40 
138 

1 

$0.C7 
.39 
.37 
.01 

42.5 
29,1 
27.6 
.8  . 

(18.6) 

Foreign 

Chemical 

Other 

558 

36 

(3) 

(79.0) 
164.2 

Total 

849 

8.34 

100.0 

1,040 

10.21 

100.0 

22.4 

278 

2.73 

100.0 

136 

1.34 

100.0 

(50.9) 

Texoi 

The  company  estimated  Its  foreign  Inven- 
tory profit  at  $259-milllon  ($0.96  per  share). 
On  the  other  hand,  operating  earnings  de- 


creased $29-million  ($0  11  per  share)  be- 
cause of  losses  in  foreign  currencies.  Earn- 
ings in  the  fourth  quarter  and  the  year  were 
also  charged  with  a  reserve  of  $28.2-mlUlon 
($0.10  per  share)    relating   to   possible   na- 

IDollars  in  millions  except  EPS] 


tlonalization  by  Libya  and  nonrecovery  of  a 
currently  nonprofitable  1  .vestment  in 
Ck>lombia.  Earnings  would  have  been  $5.10 
per  share  in  the  absence  of  these  items. 


FuH-year  earnings 


4th-quarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net 
income 


Percent 
EPS       of  total 


Net 
income 


Percent      Percent 
EPS       of  total       change 


Net 
income 


Percent  Net  Percent      Percent 

EPS       of  total       faiceme  EPS       of  total       change 


Oil  and  gas: 

United  SUtes $426.9 

Foreign 832.0 

Chemical: 

United  SUfes 17.0 

Foreign 1 6. 5 

ToUl 1,292.4 


$1.61 
3.06 

.06 
.02 


33.9 
64.4 

1.3 
.4 


$390.2 
1,090.8 

63.2 
42.2 


$1.44 
4.01 

.23 
.16 


24.7 
68.7 

3.9 
2.7 


(10.6) 
31.0 

2C3.3 
300.0 


$86.8 
359.9 

5.3 
1.5 


$0.32 
1.32 

.02 


19.3 
79.5 

1.2 


$86.5 
216.2 

14.3 
2.7 


$0.32 
.80 

.05 
.01 


27.2 
S7.8 

4.2 
.8 


(39.4) 
150.0 


4.75        lOao     1,586.4 


5.84 


100.0 


22.9 


4&3.S 


LG6 


100.0 


319.7 


1.18 


100.0 


(2«.9) 


C22I- 


S4&— Parts 
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Texaco  adopt3d  LTFO  accounting  for  Its 
U.S.  Inventories  In  1974.  This  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  per  share  earnings  previously 
reported  approximately  as  follows: 


panles  against  their  VS.  ell,  gas,  and  chemi- 
cal earnings: 


Company 


Indicated 
dividend 


U.S. 

earnings  i 


Percent 
payout 


1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter. . 
3d  quarter. . 
4th  quarter. 


Reported 

Restated 

$1.92 
1.35 
1.39 
1.18 

Exxon.. 
Gulf.... 
Mobil.. 
Texaco. 

.... 

$5.30 
1.70 
3.40 
2.10 

$5.24 
2.65 
3.91 
1.69 

101.1 

64.2 

$2.17 
1.69 

8/.0 
124.3 

1.40 
1.18 

<Gulf 
inclurles 

excludes 
foreign  t 

nuclear, 
hemical 

mineral, 
profits 

and  other  losses; 

Mobil 

It    is    intere<!tlng    to    note    currently    In- 
dicated dividend  payouts  for  these  four  com- 


Furthermore,  U.S.  oil  and  gas  earnings 
dropped  from  SS*};  of  total  profits  of  the 
four  in   1973  to  only  31%   in   1974  and  ac- 

lOollars  in  millions  except  EPS; 


counted  for  a  mere  17%  of  the  gain  in  net 
income.  By  contrast,  chemicals  accounted 
for  39%  of  the  increment,  rising  from  5.3% 
to  12.5';;,  of  aggregate  income.  Foreign  oil 
and  gas  profits  dropped  somewhat  from  63% 
of  the  total  to  58%.  but  contributed  37% 
of  the  g.nln. 

DOMESTICS 

Atlantic  Richfield 
Fourth-quarter  net  income  was  affected 
by  $21.7-mmion  ($0.38  per  share)  rejulting 
from  the  company's  write-off  of  its  with- 
drawal from  the  tar  sands  venture.  Because 
of  the  manner  in  which  Arco  reports  its  di- 
visional e-.rnings,  the  figures  should  be  re- 
garded as  approximations. 


Full-year  earninfrs 


4tti-quarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
change 


Net 
income 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Net 


EPS 


Percent 
of  total 


Percent 
change 


Oil  and  gas: 

UnitedStates $360.8  $6.36 

Foreign 82.6  1.46 

Chemical 27.7  .49 

Corporate 15.2  .26 

Subtotal 486.3  8.57 

Expense  items 216.1  3.81 

Total 270.2  4.76 


74.2 
17.0 
h.7 
3.1 


100.0 


$477.4  $8.41            6".  4  32.2  $124.6  $2  18 

129.1  2.27            17.7  56.3  25.9  .4. 

123.0  2.17          2).9  344.0  9.6  .17 

NA  .   _ _. 

729.5  12.85          100.0  EO.O  160.1  2.80 
21,4.9  4.49 18.0  68.4  1.19 

474.6  8.36 75.6  91.7  TeT 


77.8 
16.1 
6.1 

$138.7 
(17.9) 
30.4 

$2.44 
(.31) 
.53 

11.9 


91.7 
(11.6). 
19.9         216.7 


100. 0 


151.2 
54.3 


2.66 
.93 


100.0 


(6.2) 
(20.6) 


96.9 


1.71 


6.2 


Continental  Oil 

Earnings  for  the  year  were  reduced  by  $71- 
milliou,  or  $1.40  per  share  to  reflect  adoption 
of  LIFO.  Net  income  for  1973,  which  reflected 
FIFO  accounting,  was  approximately  $50- 
mililon,  or  $0.99  per  shore,  higher  than  if 


LIFO  had  been  in  etTect.  Of  thi-:,  $10-mtlUon, 
cr  $0.79  per  share,  was  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1973.  Consolidation  Coal's  earnings  were 
Impaired  by  $15-million.  or  $0.30  per  Fhare. 
as  a  result  of  the  miners'  strike.  Based  on 
fourth-quarter  production  of  9-million  tons, 
earnings  per  ton  were  $2.13  before  corporate 


(Dollars  in  millions  except  EPS) 


Full-year  earnings 


overhead  comp.-jred  with  $0.93  per  ton  for 
the  full  year.  Results  for  the  quarter  al'-o 
included  a  $7.4-million  gain  ($0.15  per 
share)  from  the  sale  of  property  compared 
with  a  write-off  ot  $C.7-tnillion  ($0.13  per 
share)  in  1973. 


■Ith-quarter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Oil  and  gas: 

UnitedStates $131 

Canada 

Other 

Total  Western  Hemisphere 149. 7 

Eastern  Hemisphere 139.0 

Total  oil  and  gas 288.7 

Consolidation  coal. (12.8) 

Conoco  chemicals 20.9 

Minerals (6.1) 

Corporate (48.0) 

Total... 242.7 


Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Percent 
change 

Net 
income 

EPS 

$131.7 
20.0 
(2.0) 

$2.61 
.40 
(.04) 

54.2 
8.3 
(.8) 

$220.8 
30.3 
(3.8) 

$4.36 
.CO 
(07) 

67.4 
9.3 
(1.1) 

67.0 

;o.o 

$31.3 
6.1 
(1.0) 

$0.62 
.12 
(02) 

Percent 
of  total 


:\o 

6,8 
(11) 


2.97 
2.75 


61.7 
57.2 


247.3 
22.0 


4.89 
.43 


5.72 
(.2  ) 
.41 
(.12) 
(.95) 


118.9 
(J.  2) 
8.b 
(2.5) 

(19.7) 


269.3 
43.8 
67.7 
(9.0) 

(41.2) 


5.32 
.87 
1.33 
(.18) 
(.87) 


4.81 


100.0 


327.6 


6.47 


75.6  64.6  36.4 

6.6  (84.4)  74.1 

82.2  (7.0)  110.5 

13.4  .   .     (12.2) 

20.6  224.4  5.4 

(2.8) (1.9) 

(13.4)      (12.5) 

100.0  34.5  (8.3 


.72 
1.47 


40.7 
83.0 


2.19 

123.7 

(.24) 

(13.6) 

.11 

6.2 

(.04) 

(2.2) 

(.2) 

(14.1) 

Net 
income 


$4.0 
6.8 
(2.4) 

58.4 
(M) 

11.3 
19.2 
14.2 
(4.4) 
(18.5) 


EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Percent 
change 

$1.07 
.13 
(.0.) 

87.7 
10.7 
(4.1)  . 

72.0 
8.3 

1.1b 
(.14) 

94.3 
(11.5).. 

59.7 

1.01 

.38 

.28 

(.09) 

(.56) 


82.8         (3.9) 

31.1  

23.0  lb4.5 

(7.4) 

(29.5).     


1.77        100.0 


61.S 


1.22 


100.0 


(31.  1) 


Getty  Oil 
Getty  reported  consolidated  net  income  for 
1974  of  $281-mllllon,  or  $15.00  per  share, 
compared  with  $135-milllon  (before  an  ex- 
traordinary gain  of  $7.2-mlilion) ,  or  $7.15 
per  share  in  1973  Net  income  was  reduced 
$67.2-mlllion  ($3.61  per  share)  by  cost  ac- 
cruals against  the  company's  foreign  opera- 
tions and  amounts  in  dispute  with  Phillips 
over  prices  paid  for  uncontrolled  oil.  A  charge 
of  $24.2-million  ($1.30  per  share)  was  made 
to  net  to  reflect  the  company's  equity  share 
of  losses  by  its  48.7% -owned  afSliate,  Mitsu- 
bishi Oil.  The  total  of  these  charges  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  when  the  company  reported 
earnings  of  $3.13  per  share  versus  $2.78,  was 
approximately  $20.4-million,  or  $1.10  per 
share.  Gettys'  remaining  net  equity  Interest 
In  Mitsubishi  was  $6-milllon  at  December  31. 


As  we  understand  it,  this  would  be  the  cur- 
rent limit  to  Getty's  direct  exposure  to  fur- 
ther losses  at  Mitsubishi.  The  oil-spill  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  rupture  of  a  storage 
tank  at  the  company's  Mlgushima  refinery 
is  estimated  at  m  excess  of  $30-milllon,  and 
in  all  likelihood  Getty's  equity  investment 
will  be  reduced  to  zero  in  the  first  quarter.  It 
may  be  noted  that  Getty's  cash  flow  in  1974 
was  $468-mlllion,  or  $30.47  per  share. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
The  figures  below  Indicate  a  loss  of  $9.5- 
million  in  Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
In  point  of  fact,  quarterly  earnings  will  be 
restated  to  take  account  of  Canadian  tax 
adjustments,  and  the  correct  figure  attrib- 
utable to  Canadian  operations  in  the  fourth 
quarter  is  approximately  a  deficit  of  $23- 
million.  It  is  also  noted  that  1973  Canadian 


earnings  were  restated  to  reflect  a  capital 
employeJ  adjustment.  The  major  surprise  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  however,  was  the  sharp 
contraction  in  chemical  profits.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  this  occurred  largely  as  a  result 
of  n  sudden  drop  in  demand  for  terephthalle 
acid  and  DMT  around  mid-Novembef.  The 
end  uses  for  these  products  are  in  the  home 
furnishings,  apparel,  and  automobile  in- 
dustries. Since  the  company's  chemical  earn- 
ings had  been  averaging  over  $10-milllon  per 
month,  we  surmise  that  December  operations 
were  substantially  in  the  red.  Gauging  the 
end  of  the  inventory  adjustment  for  these 
products  is  extremely  dilflcult,  but  hopefully 
it  will  occur  by  midyear.  It  may  also  be  re- 
called that  Indi.ina's  first-half  overseas  pe- 
troleum operations  were  $58-inillion  more 
(about  $0.40  per  share)  than  would  have 
been  reported  under  LIFO  accounting. 
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[Dollars  in  millions  exctpt  EPSl 


Full-year  earnings 


4th-quatter  earnings 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


Net  Percent  Net 

income  EPS      of  total       income 


EPS 


Percent      Percent  Net 

of  :otal       change       income 


Percent  Net 

EPS      of  total       income 


Percent 
EPS      of  toUl 


Percent 
chanfi 


Unifed  States $387.8  $2.69  76.0  $638.1  $4.36  65.8 

Canada 35.1  .24  6.8  34.2  .23  3.5 

Overseas    43.5  .30  8.5  209.1  1.43  21.6 

Chemical 48.3  .33  9.3  98.8  .68  10.2 

Other (3.5)  (.02)  (.6)  (10.0)  (.07)  (1.9) 

Total... 511.2  3.54  100.0  970.2  6.63  100.0 


62.1 
(4.2) 
376.7 
106.1 
(25.0) 


$102.3 
3.9 
9.9 
6.3 
(1.0) 


$0.71 
.03 
.07 
.04 
(.01) 


84.5 
3.6 
8.3 
4.8 

(1.2) 


$154.3 

1.5 
(5.7) 


$1.04 

(.06) 

.23 

.01 

(.04) 


87.3 


121.5 


.84 


100.0 


174.8 


1.18 


88. 1  46. 5 

(5.0) 

19.5  228.6 

.8 

(3.4) 

100.0  40.5 


Standard  Oil  of  Ohio 
Sohio  provides  a  breakdown  of  its  earn- 
ings before  interest  expense  and  income 
taxes  on  percentage  terms.  The  following 
figures  attempt  to  reconcile  this  breakdown 
with  the  earnings  statem3nt  and  must  ac- 
cordingly be  regarded  as  providing  only   a 


rough     approximation     of     the     divisional 
breai'dDwn. 

The  improvement  In  Sohlo's  domestic  pe- 
troleum operations  that  was  noted  in  the 
thirl  qu:rt"r  gave  way  to  an  imputed  loss 
in  the33  operations  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
This  was  largely  occasioned  by  loss  of  pro- 
ductio     .'inl  maintenance  at  the  company's 

Pollers  in  millions  except  EPS 


Marcus  Hook  refinery  and  other  require- 
ments 1  1  the  Ohia  refineries.  Expenses  at- 
tributed to  this  program  increased  $12- 
mtllion  over  1973  and  crude  runs  were  re- 
duced 56,000  b'd.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fourth  quarter  was  notably  a;ded  by  a  roy- 
alty payment  of  $l8.2-milllon  versus  only 
$l.C-m!lim  In  the  sim^Hr  1973  period. 


Full-year  earnings 

4th-quarter  earnings 

1973 

1£74 

Percent 
change 

1973 

1974 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  toUl 

Net 
income 

$34.7 
38.6 
30.9 
48.3 
40.  b 

EPS 

$0.9) 

1.0. 

.84 

1.32 

1.11 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
of  total 

Net 
income 

EPS 

Percent 
ol  total 

Percent 
changi 

Domestic  petroleum 

$»->.6 
14.4 
12.0 
22.8 
2j.2 

$1.24 
.39 
.33 
.62 
.69 

37.9 
11.9 
10.0 
19.0 
21.2 

18.1 
20.0 

1  .9 

2  .0 
21.0 

(23.4) 
169.2 
1.4.5 
112.9 
60.9 

$1.6 
3.9 
3.6 
3.9 
1.5 

$0.04 
.11 
.09 
.11 
.06 

9.8 
26.8 
22.0 
26.8 
14.6 

($4.9) 
18.8 
8.3 
12.9 
18.2 
(1.7) 

($0.13) 

123 

.3. 

.  0 

(.0  ) 

(9.2).. 

36.2 

16.3 

24.8 

3-.5 

(3.6)  . 

Foreign  petroleum 

Coal 

Chemicals  and  plastics 

363.6 
l')V6 
218  2 

Royalties 

ether 

733.3 

Earnings  'efore interest, etc 

Net  interest  expense 

120.0 
11.8 
34.0 

3.27 
.32  . 
.93  . 

100.0 

193.0 

7.0 

60.0 

5.27 
.19  . 
1.64  . 

100.0 

61.2 

(40.6) 

76.3 

15.1 
2.5 
1.0 

.41 

.07 
.03 

100.0 

51.6 

2.5 

20.5 

1.11 

.07  . 
.6  . 

100.0 

243.9 

Income  taxes                    . .    .      .  . 

167.7 

Total 

74.2 

2.02  . 

126.0 

3.44  . 

70.3 

11.6 

.31 

28.6 

.78  . 

151.6 

CAPrrAI,    E    PENDrrtTRES 


The  assumptions  underlying  our  1975  earn- 
ings estimates  were  detailed  in  the  Energy 
Outlook  dated  December  27,  1974.  Slippage 
In  chemical  Income  noted  during  the  fourth 
quarter,  however,  has  caused  us  to  revise 
several  earnings  estimates  downward.  The 
exact  form  of  oil  tax  legislation  in  the  Unit'd 
States  remains  an  unknown.  Our  initial  as- 
sumption was  that  the  final  1975  bill  would 
closely  approximate  the  one  that  cleared  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  late  in  1974. 
We  note  that  the  windfall  profit  tax  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  would  have  an 
almost  identical  effect  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  bill.  In  t)oth  cases,  the  industry  would 
be  burdened  with  around  $3-biUion  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  taxes  which  would  amount  to  a 
cut  in  the  producing  profit  of  roughly  $1.00 
per  barrel.  Our  revised  1975  estimates  appear 
below: 

1974  EARNINGS  AND  1974  LSTIMATES 


A  number  of  companies  have  announced 
their  planned  capital  and  exploratory  ex- 
penditures for  1975.  Among  these  are: 


Actual, 
1973 


Esti- 
mated, 
1974 


Budg-  Percent 
cted,  change 
1975    197&-74 


1974A 


1975E 


Exxon 

Gulf 

Texaco 

Arco 

Conoco 

Getty 

Marathon 

Phillips 

Shell 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana). 
Union 


$3,610 

KOOO 

1,700 

1,800 

2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

2,000 

759 

935 

450 

687 

175 

300 

637 

1,200 

929 

1,000+ 

1,800 

2,060 

685 

750 

Crude  product 

pipelines 

Other 

transportation..        152.9         178.7         240.4 
Miscellaneous....       646.9      1,073.3      1,684.0 


150.0      1,096.0     2,318.0       111.5 


34.5 
56.9 


1974A 


1975E 


Percent 
change 


Ashland.. $3.83 

Atlantic  Richfield 8.36 

British  Petroleum 3.6CE 

Cities  Service 7.58 

Continental 6.47 

Exxon 14.03 

Getty....: 15.00 

Gui: 5.47 

Dcrr-McGee 4.64 

louisiiina  Land 2.98 

Marathon 5.70 

Mobil 10.21 

Phillips... 5.66 

Royal  Dutch li.OCE 

Shell .  9.21 

Standard  Oil  (Cali'ornia) 5. 71 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 6.63 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) 3.44 

Sun 8.31 

Texaco 5.84 

Union 7.(B 


A  recent  survey  by  the  Oil  &  Oas  Journal 
Indicated  the  industry  had  budgeted  $26.2- 
billion  for  capital  spending  in  the  U.S.  alone 
during  1975,  an  increase  of  24.1%,  over  1974. 
The  Journal's  breakout  of  rpending  by  area 
is  of  intere~t: 

INDUSTRY  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


$4.50 

17.5 
(22.  2) 

.6.50 

1.5) 

(58.3) 

Esti- 

Budg- 

Percent 

7.00 

(7.7) 

Actual, 

mated, 

eted, 

change 

6.50  .. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1975-74 

10.00 

(28.7) 
(20.0) 

12.00 

4.40 

(23.2) 

Exploration  and 

4.90 

5.6 

production: 

2.30 

(22.8) 

Drillini; 

4.30 

(24.6) 

exploration 

J6, 660. 8 

$7, 657.  0 

$8,  034.  0 

4.9 

7.75 

(24. 1) 

Production 

.     1,734.8 

2, 005. 9 

2,104.0 

4.9 

4.90 
6  35 

(13.4) 

(42.3) 

(9.9) 

(8.1) 

(24.6) 

OCS  lease  bonus. 
Total.. 

.    3,082.0 

5, 024.  0 

5,000.0 

.5 

8.30 
5  25 

11,477.6 

14,686.5 

15, 138. 1 

3.1 

5.00 

Others: 

3.60 

4.5 

Refining 

1,103.8 

1,974.7 

3,127.8 

58.4 

7.40 

(11.0) 

Petrochemicals. . 

269. 1 

816.3 

1,643.1 

101.3 

4.75 

(18. 7) 
(11.1) 

Marketing 

914. 5 

78a  7 

1,106.0 

41.7 

6.25 

Natural  gas 

pipelines 

600.0 

541.0 

988.0 

82.6 

Grandtotal 15,314.8    21,147.2    26.245.4         24.1 

In  the  exploration/production  category 
planned  expenditures  for  lease  bonuses  ap- 
pear very  much  on  the  high  side  In  view 
of  apparent  enviror.mentallsts'  opposition 
to  lease  sales  anywhere  except  on  the  Oulf 
Coast.  Aside  from  questionable  geologic  pros- 
pects, the  fact  that  the  February  4  lease 
sale  off  Texas  drew  only  $300-milllon  in  high 
bids,  compared  with  more  than  $l-billion  at 
individual  1972-1974  sales,  may  hopefully  in- 
dicate a  more  realistic  view  en  the  p.irt  of  in- 
dustry toward  costly  fror.t-end  load  bonuses. 
It  may  be  noted  that  there  bontises  alone  ac- 
counted for  43%  and  49%  of  capitalized  ex- 
penditures for  exploration/ production  In 
1972  and  1973,  respectively.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear that  the  amount  allocated  fcr  refining/ 
mariieting  is  on  the  high  side  and  tliat  re- 
duced cousumption  could  brtr.g  about  signi- 
ficai.t  cancellations  or  deferrals  in  this  cate- 
gory. Finally,  the  planned  doubling  in  petro- 
chemical expenditures  would  undoubtedly  be 
reduced  if  a  reversal  in  recent  demand  trends 
is  not  foreseen.  In  short,  we  regard  these 
as  "soft"  budgets  in  most  areas  except  for 
transportation  (the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline) 
and  exploration/production.  A  number  of 
companies  have  already  warned  that  enetct- 
meiit  cf  punitive  tax  legislation  would  result 
in  a  reconsideration  of  investment  plans,  and 
Texaco  has  In  fact  already  reduced  Its  origin- 
ally contemplated  $2.1-blllion  1975  budget  by 
$300-million.  While  more  announcements  of 
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th!s  ratvre  may  be  forthcoming,  we  believe 
they  will  be  related  more  to  ventures  whose 
needs  are  more  questionable  than  explora- 
tion/production and,  hence,  will  not  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  business  prospects  for 
the  petroleum  service  Industry. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  net,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


yVMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  4  tD  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

ORDER  FCR  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  RES.  4  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  AS  KAVINC  MBT  THE  REQTTIRE- 
MENTS    or    RtTLE    XXn 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  whether  or  not  he 
would  object  to  a  unanimous-consent  le- 
quest  that  all  amendments  at  the  desk  at 
the  time  the  vote  is  taken  on  cloture 
tomorrow  be  considered  as  having  met 
the  reading  requirements  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
making  that  Inquiry.  If  the  Senator  will 
recall,  last  evening  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  requested  that  that  request  be 
made,  and  he  is  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  now  wishes  to 
make  the  request.  Certainly  I  hope  that 
he  will  make  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    RECOGNIZING    SENATOR     ROBERT    C.    BYRD 
NOT    LATER    THAN    7    P.M.    TODAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  would  object  to  a  request 
that  I  be  recognized  not  later  than  7  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  being  recognized  right  now 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  not 
my  question,  may  I  say  most  respectfully. 

Would  the  Senator  object  to  my  re-^ 
quest  that  I  be  recognized  not  later  than 
7  p  m.  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recog- 
nized  

Mr  ALLEN.  At  any  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator's choosing;  is  that  his  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  later  than 
7  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vei-y  well.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
later  on  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 


going  to  offer  an  amendment.  At  the 
present  time  he  believes,  if  he  is  not  mis- 
taken, that  the  pending  business  Is  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4,  as  amended  by  the 
Byrd  substitute,  with  leave  to  amend  the 
Byrd  substitute  as  if  it  were  the  original 
text. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  had 
imfortunate  experiences  in  the  Senate 
in  offering  motions  and  amendments, 
and  then  not  being  allowed  to  discuss 
his  own  submission :  others  would  be  rec- 
ognized tD  mike  tab'ing  motions  to  pre- 
vent the  Senator  from  Alabama  from 
even  discussing  the  contents  of  his 
amendments  or  motions. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  the  Senator 
will  not  ofifer  his  amendment  and  will 
confine  his  discussion  for  the  time  being 
to  the  pending  business,  which  is  the 
so-called  Byrd  substitute  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 4. 

Senate  Resolution  4  is  b'>fore  the  Sen- 
ate. A  cloture  motion  has  been  filed  that 
will  b3  voted  on  tomorrow  1  hour  and 
15  minutes  after  the  Senate  comes  in. 
The  Senator,  of  course,  does  not  know 
when  we  will  come  in,  prob?tly  some- 
what earlier  than  usual. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  going  to  offer  hns  to  do  with 
the  bona  fides  of  the  proponents  of  the 
rules  change  in  allowing  by  unanimous 
consent  on  j'esterday  a  vote  on  the  point 
of  order  that  had  died  the  preceding  day. 
So  their  agreement  to  hive  a  vote  im- 
pressed the  Senator  from  Alabama  as 
being  somewhat  cynical  becaure  there 
was  no  life  in  the  point  of  order.  It  had 
died  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  adjourned  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  3.  Had  that  point  of  order 
been  allowed  to  have  been  acted  on  on 
March  3,  there  might  have  been  some 
little  point  in  the  claim  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  reversed  the  precedent  that  had 
been  set. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  that  cynical 
placing  of  the  point  of  order  before  the 
Senate  when  there  was  nothing  to  which 
it  was  directed  was  a  complete  nullity, 
and  those  Senators  who  have  been 
deluded,  shall  I  say,  into  accepting  the 
so-cal'ed  compromise  on  the  assurance 
that  that  precedent  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  reversed,  should  reassess 
their  position,  because  nothing  has  been 
reversed.  Besides,  if  it  had  been  reversed, 
when  another  one  of  the  steamroller 
tactics  is  used  2  years  from  now,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Vice 
President  from  saying  piously; 

Im  going  to  submit  this  to  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  a  motion  to  table  a  point  of 
order. 

So  no  matter  what  reversals  have 
taken  place  they  have  not  reversed  the 
Vice  President.  He  sees  an  opportunity 
here  to  reestablish  his  ultraliberal 
credentials  and,  obviously,  he  is  going  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  ram  this  ruje 
change  and  subsequent  modification 
through  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  that  was  certainly  a  hypocritical, 
cynical  effort  that  was  made  on  yester- 
day when  they  voted  on  the  point  of 
order  that  was  not  even  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  issue  to  which  it  had 
been  directed  was  already  dead.  But 
some  Senators  went  off  on  that  tangent. 


Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  not  accept  this  so- 
called  compromise  was  that  the  effort  to 
change  the  rule  was  based  on  the  theory 
that  might  makes  right;  that  the  rules 
could  be  flouted,  and  with  the  ruling  of 
a  cooperative  Vice  President  they  could 
make  their  actions  stick. 

And  then  when  they  showed  how  the 
Vice  Pre-ndent  was  determined  to  ram 
this  thing  through,  and  the  tactics  that 
wer3  used  became  so  odoriferous,  they 
backed  off,  saying  in  effect,  "We  have 
proved  v.e  can  get  anythirg  we  want 
with  a  determined  majority  and  a  co- 
orerative  Vice  President,  therefore,  bet- 
ter accept  our  terms  and  we  will  go 
through  the  sham  of  having  a  cloture 
vote,  but  better  vote  cloture  because  if 
not,  WD  will  come  right  back  with  our 
majority  cloture." 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  respond  to  those  sort  of  tactics. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  after  this  mini  revolt  that  took 
place  here  in  the  Senate  protesting  the 
Vice  President's  tactics  and  the  gag  rule 
Senators'  tactics,  that  the  or.ginal  spon- 
sors of  this  gag  rule  effort  silently  stole 
away,  or  slunk  away,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  heard  from  thrm  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Whereas  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
prior  to  that  time,  had  been  offering 
motions  and  amendments  from  time  to 
time  and  these  sponsors  of  the  gag  rule 
would  jump  up  and  get  recognized  to 
niovo  to  table  his  efforts  to  shut  off  de- 
bate, we  did  not  hear  from  them  any- 
more; they  turned  it  over  to  the  leader- 
ship to  use  their  prestige  to  ram  this 
thing  through. 

I  have  likened  this  effort  and  this 
withdrawal  from  sponsorship  of  this  ef- 
fort to  a  situation  involving  a  smail 
restaurant  or  filling  station  that  one 
might  see  on  the  side  of  the  road  as  one 
drives  along. 

I  might  digress  a  moment  to  say  that 
for  a  counle  of  days  an  effort  was  made 
to  wash  their  hands  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4.  They  tried  to  get  up  Resolution 
93,  to  file  cloture  on  it,  that  so-called 
compromise. 

I  never  saw  a  group  of  sponors  of  leg- 
islation so  anxious  to  drop  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  hot  potato.  They  tried  to  push 
Senate  R:solution  93  out  in  front,  but 
they  never  wcrD  a' le  to  cet  a  cloture 
motion  filed  on  it,  so  they  gritted  their 
teeth  and  went  ahead  with  Senate 
Resolution  4. 

But  as  I  say,  the  abandonment  of  tho 
sponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  4  by  its 
original  sponsors  and  their  turning  it 
ovor  to  tho  leadership  was  as  it  is  v;hen 
on-;  drives  down  the  highway  ad  sees 
a  filling  station,  or  a  cafe,  or  a  restau- 
rant, off  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it 
has  in  hand-printed  letters  th-ro  in 
front  of  thD  store,  or  on  the  wall,  "Under 
new  management." 

One  is  immediately  put  on  tho  dei'en- 
sive.  We  know  there  was  something 
wrong  v.ith  the  old  management,  the  old 
policies  of  the  management,  thi  wa/ 
they  operated  things,  what  went  on  i-i 
that  establishment,  and  the  new  man- 
agement is  trying  to  wash  its  hands  of 
the  owner  of  the  old  management,  but 
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it  makes  one  a  little  suspicious  of  the 
actions  of  th2  new  management,  as  well. 

But  here  we  have  a  similiar  situation. 
The  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4 
slink  away  and  are  not  heard  from  any 
more,  and  they  push  the  leadership  out 
in  front  and  rut  a  tag  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4  and  say,  "This  resolution  is  now 
under  new  management." 

W:ll,  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  sa-i- 
ti^ing  Senate  Resolution  4  and  the 
tactics  that  were  used  in  trying  to 
rani  it  through  the  Senate. 

But  the  compromise  has  now  been 
added  to  Senate  Resolution  4;  that  is,  the 
resolution,  with  leave  to  amend. 

What  change  has  been  wrought? 

Well,  the  original  gag  rule  resolution 
provided  that  three-fifths  of  the  S3na- 
tors  could  cut  off  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  says  this 
whole  cloture  vote  on  yesterday,  the 
whole  use  of  the  cloture  procedure,  was 
a  mockery  because  they  knew  if  cloture 
were  not  adopted  they  would  come  for- 
ward with  the  steamroller  majoritv  vote 
cloture. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  tried  to 
close  some  of  the  doors  there  and  asked 
the  Presiding  Officer  right  before  the 
cloture  vote  how  many  votes  it  would 
take  to  carry  the  question  'hat  was 
going  to  be  put  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Well,  he  said : 

If  they  are  under  rule  XXII,  it  would  take 
two-thirds. 

I  said : 

Well.  I  am  not  asking  whether  they  are 
under  rule  XXII  or  not.  I  am  asking  as  to 
the  que:stlon  that  is  going  to  be  put  to  the 
Senate  v/lthln  the  next  15  minutes,  how  many 
votes  Will  It  take  to  carry  that  question? 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  too  much  way 
to  debate  that  question.  So  he  said : 
WeU,  :t  takes  two-thirds. 

That  still  left  the  gag  rule  Senators 
with  the  opportunity,  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent persisted  in  that  requirement  of 
two-thirds,  provided  there  had  been  few- 
er than  two- thirds — of  course  there  are 
many  more  than  two-thirds — if  thei-e 
had  been  fewer  than  two-thirds  and  he 
had  persisted  in  his  ruling,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  gag  rule  Senators 
from  appealing  that  ruling,  or  just  fall- 
ing back  on  their  majority  vote  steam- 
roller, which  they  had  used  so  success- 
fully in  the  past. 

The  cloture  vote  passed,  I  believe  73 
to  21.  That  leads  one  to  wonder  why 
they  would  fear  a  two-thirds  require- 
ment if  they  can  get  such  a  massive 
majority. 

On  -he  trade  bill,  which  passed  in  De- 
cember, they  had  71  to  19  without  the 
matter  ever  having  been  subjected  to 
debate. 

So  any  time  the  Senate  wants  to  move 
they  can  do  so  under  the  two  thirds 
requirement. 

When  the  Vice  President  was  pre- 
sented with  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Senate  Resolution  4  on  February  20,  and 
then  the  debate  choke-off  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
which  said  there  would  be  no  debate,  no 
intervening  motions  and  no  amend- 
ments— and  then  a  point  of  order  was 
made  against  it  and  a  motion  to  table 


was  made  to  that — the  Vice  President 
said,  in  effect,  "If  you  table  this  point 
of  order,  I  am  going  to  rule  that,  by  this 
tabling  motion,  you  have  decided  that 
everything  in  that  motion  that  has  been 
presented,  the  debate  on  the  choke-off 
motion,  I  am  going  to  implement." 

That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a 
Presiding  Officer  say  he  was  going  to 
implement  a  motion,  that  he  is  going 
to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  a 
motion,  before  it  is  ever  adopted. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ruled.  Even  though  the  motion  had 
net  been  acted  on,  there  had  been  no 
vote  on  it,  the  Vice  President  said: 

It  says  In  this  motion  that  there  can  be 
no  debate  on  It,  and  It  says  In  the  motion 
there  can  be  no  amendments.  It  says  In  the 
motion  th-re  can  be  r.o  Intervent  g  mo- 
tions. Just  because  It  says  that  I  am  going 
to  put  it  Into  effect. 

"Why?" 

Because  you  laid  o  i  the  table  this  point 
of  order,  therefore,  everythliig  this  motion 
says,  whether  It  has  been  voted  on  or  not, 
I  am  going  to  apply. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  ruling  like  that 
except  from  someone  ci  leiinined  to  ii~m 
this  motion  and  this  resolution  through? 

I  was  somewhat  amused,  Mr.  Pi  evi- 
dent, also  on  February  ^d.  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  got  up  and  rsked  a  series  of  five 
parliamentary  questions— and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  could  not  put  in  one 
later  on — and  the  Vi:e  President  re- 
sponded with  parliamentary  responses. 

The  whole  thing  was  given  away 
though,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Vice 
President,  in  answerir;:  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, let  his  tongue  slip  and  he  said, 
"Five"  then  went  rhoad  and  gave  his 
answer,  indicating  he  was  answering 
from  a  prepared  set  oi  answers  to  a  pre- 
arranged set  of  questions. 

That  leads  one  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  treatment  the  minority  has  had  in 
thi.5  matter  when  the'  m  p  out  a  sce- 
nario— and  th-it  seem-,  to  be  a  famous 
word  in  high  office  of  politics — of  five 
prearranged  questions  and  five  prear- 
ranged answers. 

If  that  is  not  con-ect,  I  stand  to  be 
corrected.  I  challerge  it  to  be  called  to 
question. 

So  he  charted  the  course  whereby  he 
was  going  to  put  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  a  motion  that  had  never  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  wish  the  people  of  this  country  could 
h  ve  ths  issue  pre'=?n(ed  squarely  to 
them,  what  has  happened,  what  has 
gene  on  here  in  the  Senate  to  stifie  free 
speech  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  that 
which  has  taken  place  here  in  tlie  Senate 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of 
amendments.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama understands  that  to  be  eligible 
to  be  voted  on  tomorrow  they  must  be 
read  before  the  cloture  vote.  They  can 
be  read  by  the  Senator  proposing  to  offer 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  them  yet, 
but  I  am  going  to  read  these  amend- 
ments that  I  shall  offer.  Out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  when  I  hand  them 
in  I  am  going  to  ask  that  they  be  stated 
again  and  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 


printed  for  the  use  of  Senators  tomor- 
row. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands, blanket  permission  has  been 
given  to  introduce  amendments,  and  sll 
amendments  that  are  Introduced  prior 
to  the  cloture  vote  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  But  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senators,  I  do  wish  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  amendments  that 
I  have  prepared.  When  I  conclude  my 
remarks,  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment not  to  lie  on  the  table,  but  to  be 
called  up  at  this  time. 

The  first  amendment  that  I  have  that 
I  am  going  to  read  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation, and  to  comment  on  briefly — 
but  I  will  no;  serd  it  u"  until  I  have 
read  all  of  them — amends  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd  sub- 
stitute, in  the  following  manner: 

Add  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  "ion .  Not  more  than  a  total  of  three 

cloture  motions  can  be  filed  with  respect 
to  any  Senate  bUl  or  its  companion  House 
Bill  In  any  one  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  cloture 
motions  filed  here  from  time  to  time.  We 
never  know  whether  we  are  going  to  face 
1  cloture  vote  or  25  cloture  votes  before 
the  issue  is  decided. 

I  was  told,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
that  three  times  was  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  cloture  vote  was  had 
with  respect  to  any  pending  legislation.  I 
noted  that  on  at  least  one  occasion,  it 
went  the  fourth  time.  So  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment — and  I  have  read 
the  amendment — putting  a  limit  of  three 
times  on  filing  a  cloture  motion  with  re- 
spect to  any  measure  as  to  whi6h  clDture 
is  filed. 

The  second  amendment: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
substitute.  In  the  following  manner: 

"At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section : 

"Section  — .  Not  more  than  a  total  of  three 
cloture  motions  can  be  filed  with  respect 
to  any  Senate  bill  or  its  companion  Hcuse 
bill." 

In  other  words,  the  two  taken  together 
rould  not  have  more  than  three  cloture 
motions  filed  with  respect  to  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  if  a  total  of  three  were  not 
stated,  they  could  have  three  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  then  three  more  on  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  seldom  have  an  op- 
portunity to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  but 
I  believe  this  section  of  the  rule  needs 
some  amendment,  and  now  is  a  gocd  op- 
portunity to  work  on  it  a  little. 

I  also  have  here  a  motion.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  wiU  be  allowed  to  make 
this  motion  later,  with  respect  to  this 
matte-,  without  filing  a  written  mo- 
tion. Out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  I 
do  plan  to  offer  and  call  up  the  motion 
at  the  proper  time : 

I  move  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Another  motion: 

I  move  the  resolution  be  postponed  to  the 
next  legislative  day. 

Next,  a  motion : 

I  move  the  refolution  be  committed  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

By  the  way,  this  resolution  never  vis- 
ited the  Rules  Committee.  The  Rules 
Committee  was  bypassed.  The  resolution 
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was  just  introduced  and  went  straight 
to  the  calendar  and  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Rules  Committee. 
Next,  amotion: 

I  move  the  resolution  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poued. 

Here  is  an  amendment  that  I  think 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  I  hope  the 
Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  will  a?ree.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  right  of  Senators 
to  amend  the  rules  and  cut  off  debate  as 
to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  rules 
by  a  majority  vote  at  the  beginnh.g  of  a 
session.  We  have  never  been  able  to  es- 
tabUsh  what  the  beginning  of  a  session 
Is,  so  one  of  my  amendments  reads: 
Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
substitute.  In  the  following  manner: 

"At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Section  5.  Thif  resolution  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the 
9Sth  Congress." 

So  whenever  the  begmning  of  the  95th 
Congress  has  come  to  an  end,  under  tills 
amendment  the  cliaugc  in  the  rules 
would  become  effect! v-.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  establish  when  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress  is,  we  might  approach  it 
the  other  way  around,  and  my  next 
amendments  reads : 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  tlie  B>Td 
sub-stltute.  in  the  following  manner: 
"Add  at  the  end  the  following  netv  section: 
"Section  5.  Thi.';  re.soliUion  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  vl  the  end  of  the 
65  th  Congress." 

So  if  we  are  not  able  to  establish  when 
the  beginning  has  ended,  possibly  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  when  the  beginning 
of  the  end  has  taken  place.  That  would 
be  when  the  resolution  would  go  Into 
effect. 

The  next  amendment : 

Amend  S.  Res  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
substitute  In  the  following  manner: 

"On  page  4.  strike  line  9  and  substUute 
tho  following: 

"by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  chosen  and 
sworn  then" 

That  goes  to  the  constitutional  two- 
thirds  on  a  rules  change. 

Another  amendment: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
•ubstitute  in  the  following  manner: 

"On  page  3,  strike  all  of  line  1  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"by  two-thirds  of  t.!.s  ?rn:^^->r-  chosen  nnd 
sworn  then" 

Tliat  is  incomplete  because  it  just  re- 
writes the  lino.  Tliat  would  go  back  to 
the  two-thirds  rule  on  cloture. 

Here  is  a  really  constructive  amend- 
ment, in  all  seriou."ness.  Tlie  cloture  pro- 
vision is  tliat  on  the  second  calendar  day 
after  the  cloture  motion  has  been  filed, 
1  hour  after  tlie  Senate  meets  that  day, 
they  estiblisli  a  quorum  and  have  tlie 
voto.  But  they  leave  up  in  tho  air  the 
matter  of  what  takes  place  in  that  1  hour. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  divide  that  1 
horn-  equally  bctv.cen  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  pending  measure 
as  to  which  cloture  has  been  filed.  But 
on  yesterday,  that  agreement  was  not 
made.  We  did  not  know  where  v.e  stood 
on  it.  whether  v.e  were  gobig  to  go  to 
morni:ig  business  or  not.  nnd  v.e  did  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  issue.  It  was  not 
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imtil  after  we  had  gone  into  the  period 
that  the  leadership  did  request  a  division 
of  the  time.  This  amendment  merely 
says: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
substitute,  la  the  following  manner: 

At  the  end  of  page  4,  add  the  following; 

■  The  1-hour  period  prior  to  the  establisl-.- 
nient  of  a  quorum  prior  to  the  cloture  vote 
shaU  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponen'3  and  opponents  of  the  cloture  peti- 
tion for  the  p'lrpose  of  debate  on  ilie  cloture 
issue." 

Mr  President,  at  tliis  point  I  am  re- 
minded that  yesterday  I  asked  the  Vice 
President  how  many  votes  it  would  take 
to  cany  the  question  on  cloture,  and  on 
my  second  inquiry  he  responded  that  it 
would  take  two-thirds.  Possibly  right  be- 
fore the  cloture  vote  on  Pirday,  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  him  whether  it  will  take- 
thirds,  as  provided  by  the  present  rules; 
whetlier  it  will  take  three-fifths  of  those 
chosen  and  sworn,  as  provided  by  the 
Byrd  substitute;  .whether  it  will  take 
three  nfths  of  those  present  and  voting, 
as  provided  by  the  Mondale  approach,  or 
v.hctiicr  it  will  merely  take  the  majority 
vote,  also  provided  by  the  original  Mon- 
dale approach — the  steamroller,  gag- 
rule  motion. 

So  tliat  there  are  four  pos.sible  inilhigs 
he  might  make  there.  It  might  be  well 
to  make  inquiiy  of  him  as  to  that  point. 

The  next  amendment  I  plan  to  offer, 
and  which  I  am  now  reading  in  order  to 
comply.with  the  rule,  is  this: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute. In  the  following  manner: 

At  tlie  end,  add  the  following  new  section : 

'"The  Rules  of  the  Senate  may  be  amended 
only  by  a  two-tiiirda  vote  of  Senators  present 
and  voting." 

Here  is  another  .Tinendment  that  re- 
cent proceedings  in  the  Senate  cry  out 
for: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute, in  the  following  manner: 

On  line  17,  page  2.  strllce  the  word  "calen- 
dar" a:id  sul>stitute  the  word  "iegislative  ' 

That  sounds  pretty  simple  and  innocu- 
ous. What  happened,  and  what  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  the  procedure  that  the  lead- 
ership adopted  in  running  a  legislative 
day  here  for  some  10  days,  to  keep  other 
matters  from  coming  in  and  leaving  the 
opponents  of  this  gag-rule  procedure  in 
the  position  of  being  right  under  the  gun 
each  time  we  come  back  Into  session.  The 
cloture  vote  comes  up,  under  the  present 
i-ules.  on  the  second  calendar  day, 
whether  there  has  been  an  adjournment 
in  the  Senate  or  not.  So  the  purpose  of 
this  change  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  propose  is  to  make  the 
cloture  vote  come  on  the  second  legis- 
lative day  so  that  we  would  have  to  ad- 
journ the  Senate  on  two  occasions  in 
order  to  get  to  the  cloture  vote.  Other- 
wise, the  opponents  of  a  steamroller  ef- 
fort v.ill  be  at  a  serious  di'^ad vantage. 
So  I  am  prop:5.'5ing  cliangin^  that  from 
"calendar  day"  to  "legislative  day." 

Another  item  that  occurred  to  the  S?n- 
n.tor  from  Alabama,  referring  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian on  the — not  the  P.  rliamen- 
taiian's  endorsing  or  propo.-i.ng  it;  I  do 
not  mean  that.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama raised  v.ith  him  that  I  think  it 


should  have  some  consideration.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue.  Rule  XXn 
says  that  when  a  question  is  pending,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn; 
to  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn,  it  shall  be  to  a  day 
certain;  to  take  a  recess:  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business- 
to  lay  on  the  table;  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely; to  postpone  to  a  day  certain;  to 
commit;  and  to  amend.  It  leaves  out  an 
item  that  is  frequently  used  and  there 
is  no  justification— tlicre  might  be  in 
another  place  in  the  rules,  but  in  this 
particular  rule,  there  is  no  procedure  or 
provision  to  procesd  to  the  conEideration 
of  any  other  bill,  re.solution,  or  other 
measure  on  the  calendar. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  merely 
trying  to  reform,  I  might  say,  rule  XXII 
V/e  have  he.nrd  of  the  gag  rule  Senators 
as  being  reform  Senators.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  offering  a  number  of 
reforms  here  to  rule  XXII.  I  wonder  if 
the  media  is  going  to  call  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  a  refonner.  or  if  he  will 
continue  to  be  referred  to  as  antireform. 
The  SDnator  from  Alabama  is  trying  to 
reform  rule  XXn  here,  and  he  wonders 
if  he  is  going  to  be  so  referred  to  by  tho 
m.cdia.  I  am  making  a  greater  effort  to 
reform  rule  Xxn  than  are  th3  gag  rule 
Senators,  who  are  referred  to  as  reform 
j-iipnorters. 

Another  provision  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  in  his  reform  efforts,  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  on  rule  XXII  v/ouM 
amend  S.  Res.  4  a;  amended  by  various 
substitutes  m  the  following  manner: 

On  page  4,  line?  11  through  14,  .strike  the 
words  "except  by  unanimous  c^niont,  no 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  after  the  vote 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  unless  the 
s;im9  has  been  presented  and  rend  prior  to 
that  time. 

That  should  be  taken  out.  Sometimes 
pro->le  who  have  valid  amendments  to 
matters  subjected  to  :;loture  are  not  able 
to  offer  their  amendments  because  th?y 
have  not  had  them  read  to  d-'ath  here, 
prior  to  the  cloture  vote.  So  this  would 
eliminate  that  requirement  and  would  be 
in  line  with  the  reform  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  imagine  that  the  antireform  grouo 
in  the  Senate  will  oppose  this  reform  ef- 
fort that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
seeking  to  make.  I  may  have  already 
read  this.  This  is  about  the  dividing  of 
the  hour  prior  to  cloture. 

In  another  reform  effort  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaba  -na,  S.  Res.  4  is  amended 
by  various  substitutes  in  the  following 
manner: 

Oa  page  4.  llr.e  1,  between  the  words 
"there.^fter"  and  "no."  substitute  the  words 
"unless  time  is  yielicd  to  hl.m  by  another 
Senator." 

That  is  a  reform  effort  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  allow  Senators  to  yield 
nil  th?  portions  of  their  time  to  another 
Senator  after  cloture  h-s  been  invoked. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  a 
series  of  three  amendments  that  tho 
S^r.pt^r  from  Alabama  is  offering  in  his 
reform  efforts.  I  shall  end  up  on  one  I 
plan  to  introduce.' 

Mr..Pre?:ident.  I  think  we  have  an  op- 
portunity here  to  test  the  bona  fides  of 
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the  proponents  of  the  gag  rule  who,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  feels,  merely  cyn- 
ically and  routinely  permitted  this  vote 
to  take  place  on  the  second  Mansfield 
point  of  order,  when  there  was  nothing 
pending  as  to  which  it  could  be  directed 
and  which  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  an  exercise  in  futility.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  said,  the  sponsors  of 
the  gag-rule  resolution  have  not  been 
heard  from  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
since  they  abandoned  sponsorship  of  this 
measure  and  turned  it  over  to  new  man- 
agement. The  feeUng  among  many  Sena- 
tors, and  certainly  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
was  that  something  was  being  accom- 
plished by  having  this  little  exercise  on 
the  Mansfield  point  of  order,  having  that 
voted  on  by  the  Senate.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  was  not  impressed  with  it  and, 
of  course,  voted  no,  reserving  his  options, 
of  course.  But  if  the  ga«-rule  Senators 
feel  that  that  exercise  amounted  to  any- 
thing, I  feel  they  would  not  object  to  any 
one  of  these  last  three  amendments  that 
I  plan  to  present,  one  of  which  I  am 
going  to  call  up  a  Uttle  later  on. 

One  amendment  would  be — and  here 
again,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  this 
is  going  to  accomplish  a  whole  lot  If  it 
is  agreed  to,  and  I  do  not  imagine  the 
gag-rule  Senators  would  agree  to  this 
reform  effort.  I  feel  like  the  reformers 
are  going  to  get  knocked  down  again  here 
in  this  effort  to  clarify  and  reform  Sen- 
ate rules,  but  here  we  have  this  amend- 
ment: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended,  by  the  Byrd 
aubstitute,  in  the  following  manner: 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  — .  Other  than  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  method  of  limiting  del>ate  pro- 
vided for  herein  shall  be  the  exclusive  meth- 
od of  limiting  debate  on  a  measure,  bill, 
resolution,  or  motion,  and  this  rule  shall  ap- 
ply whether  the  measure,  bill,  resolution  or 
motion  concern  an  amendment  of  the  rules 
and  whether  it  is  offered  during  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Congress  or  at  any  other  time." 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  as 
an  interested  observer  but  not  a  partici- 
pant in  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the 
so-called  compromise,  as  he  understood 
the  agreement  that  those  Senators 
reached,  it  was  that  this  precedent  was 
going  to  be  overtm-ned. 

Well,  can  it  be  overturned?  How  are 
we  going  to  overturn  a  Vice  President 
who  is  determined  to  ram  such  a  measure 
through?  How  can  we  overturn  him? 
We  cannot.  How  can  we  overturn  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  February  20,  and 
how  can  we  overturn  the  conclusions 
that  the  Vice  President  drew  at  that 
time  from  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
tabling  the  fii-st  Mansfield  point  of  order? 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  overturn 
those  things. 

But  tills  amendment  would  at  least 
serve  as  some  little  moral  suasion  to  the 
gag  rule  Senators,  in  hindering  them  or 
causing  some  little  feeling  of  caution 
or  circumspection  to  address  itself  to 
their  minds.  whe;n  they  start.  2  years 
from  now,  to  move  fm-ther  in  the  direc- 
tion of  majority  cloture,  if  we  pass  an 
amendment  spelUng  out  the  fact  that 


any  effort  to  amend  the  rules  by  any 
bill,  motion,  resolution,  or  other  meas- 
ure, at  the  start  of  a  Congress  or  at  any 
other  time — that  efforts  to  limit  debate 
directed  against  that  motion  shall  be 
governed  by  rule  XXQ.  Of  course,  that  is 
already  the  rule,  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  xxn,  but  heedless  of  that  fact,  the 
gag  rule  Senators  went  ahead  with  the 
majority  steamroller. 

Following  that  steamroller  action,  if 
the  Senate  would  say  by  its  resolution 
that  any  measure,  bill,  resolution,  or 
motion  concerning  an  amendment  of 
the  rules  shall  be  limited  as  provided  in 
rule  xxn,  and  that  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive method  of  limiting  debate  on  such 
a  measure,  no  matter  when  it  may  be 
offered  in  a  Congress — if  the  Senate 
would  pass  that,  after  its  action  on  the 
second  Mansfield  point  of  order,  which 
it  sustained,  there  would  be  some  little 
wrap  on  these  Senators,  some  little  pres- 
siu'e,  some  little  biurden,  some  little  moral 
standard  against  which  they  might  not 
move. 

I  say  that  any  of  these  Senators  who 
went  off  after  this  compromise — and  I 
am  not  critical  of  them;  I  know  they 
acted  in  what  they  thought  were  the 
best  interests  of  their  States  and  of  the 
Nation.  I  just  happen  to  disagree  with 
them. 

But  any  of  those  Senators  who  were 
given  the  pledge  that  this  precedent 
would  be  overturned  In  return  for  their 
agreement  to  vote  for  cloture  yesterday 
and  tomorrow,  I  just  wish  they  would 
analyze  the  position  that  they  are  now 
in.  Nothing  has  been  reversed;  not  a 
thing.  If  that  commitment  was  made, 
they  are  not  bound  to  vote  for  cloture 
tomorrow;  and  I  will  say  this  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate:  If  the  gag  rule  Sen- 
ators are  unwilling  to  put  themselves 
under  this  little  moral  notice  and  this 
tiny  bit  of  restraint,  they  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  bona  fides  of  their  offer, 
their  compromise,  and  their  commit- 
ments under  it  is  in  serious  question. 
That  is  one  statement  of  the  issue. 

The  next  amendment  would  say  the 
same  thing  in  different  words: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4,  as  amended  by  the  Byrd 
substitute,  in  the  following  manner: 

At  the  end,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Debate  on  motions,  resolutions, 
bills,  or  other  measures  having  any  refer- 
ence to  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  rules 
shall  be  governed  by  and  limited  only  by 
the  Senate  rules,  whether  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, motion,  or  other  measure  la  offered  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress  or  at  any  other 
time." 

Is  that  not  what  they  agreed  to,  that 
they  are  going  to  reverse  this  precedent? 
This  would  be  a  mild  restraint  on  their 
living  up  to  what  seems  to  be  hovering 
over  the  Senate — some  sort  of  vapor-like 
commitment  that  they  are  not  going  to 
do  this  again.  "We  have  done  it  once,  we 
admit  it  was  not  right,  but  we  have  done 
It,  and  we  £ire  not  going  to  do  it  again." 
That  seems  to  be  the  spirit  In  which  this 
compromise  was  agreed  to. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  Hitler,  when 
he  was  in  the  process  of  taking  over  the 
Sudetenland.  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment, "Let  me  have  this,  and  I  will  have 
no  further  territorial  demands  to  make." 


That  Is  Just  about  what  the  gag  rule 
Senators  are  doing.  They  say,  "Let  us 
have  this;  let  us  have  this  constitutional 
three-fifths,  and  that  is  all  the  demands 
we  are  going  to  make.  Don't  worry,  fel- 
lows, everything  is  all  right;  just  agree 
to  this." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
become  another  Mxmich  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  that  is  what  looks  suspi- 
ciously like  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  going  to  be  the 
situation,  aiter  cloture  is  Invoked  to- 
morrow, as  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
be,  unless  the  Senators  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  original  vote  will  reassess 
their  positions  and  see  the  thin  ice  that 
they  are  standing  on?  What  is  going  to 
be  our  position? 

Well,  the  gag  rule  Senators  have  ac- 
complished half  of  what  they  started  out 
to  accomplish,  hcdf  etnd  more.  They 
wanted  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent to  cut  off  debate.  They  got  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  Senate  to  cut  off  de- 
bate as  a  compromise,  but  they  got  a  fa- 
vorable ruling  from  the  Vice  President 
which,  In  effect,  puts  the  rule  of  might 
rather  than  right  here  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. That  Is  some  precedent.  Tliat  is,  if 
you  have  got  51  votes,  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  wsunt  to  here  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  Vice  President's 
ruling,  and  that  is  the  demand,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  gag  rule  Senators. 

The  Vice  President  is  not  solely  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  He  had  to  have 
something  to  lay  before  it,  and  that  came 
from  the  gag  rule  Senators. 

What  position  do  we  find  ourselves  in? 
Well,  the  gag  rule  Senators  say : 

FeUows,  we  have  got  you.  Vice  President 
Rockefeller's  ruling  was  that  be  has  cut  off 
debate,  he  has  cut  off  amendments,  he  has 
cut  off  motions,  even  before  the  motion  pro- 
viding for  those  provisions  was  acted  on  by 
the  Senate.  He  has  implemented  the  resolu- 
tion. Implemented  all  of  Its  terms  before  the 
Senate  ever  votes  on  it.  So  we  have  got  you. 
We  have  got  you,  fellows. 

That  is  the  message  that  the  minority 
here  in  the  Senate  received,  and  It  came 
through  loud  and  clear. 

So  what  did  they  say?  They  said : 
Well,  if  you  will  meet  us  halfway,  in  effect, 
and  agree  to  this  three-fifths  constitutional 
requirement,  we  will  not  ram  through  ma- 
jority control.  We  have  already  rammed  It 
through,  but  we  will  forget  about  that,  and 
we  will  reverse  that,  fellows.  We  will  take 
that  back.  We  wUl  take  that  precedent  back 
by  a  strong  vote  here  in  the  Senate  on  some- 
thing that  was  not  even  before  the  Senate. 
We  will  take  that  back,  and  we  will  not  count 
that.  We  will  just  forget  about  that. 

Of  course,  they  are  in  the  right  for  all 
time. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  passage  from  the 
Rubaiyat  as  to  this  effort  to  pass  on  this 
point  of  order  after  it  has  gone  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Senate,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  exist,  after  there  Is  nothing 
there  as  to  which  the  point  c£in  be  raised: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having 

writ. 
Moves  on :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of 

It. 

That  Is  the  position  we  find  ourselves 
in.  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
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wipe  out  the  record,  we  cannot  wipe  out 
the  steamroller  tactics.  We  must  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  siren  song  of  the  gag-rule 
Senators.  "Everything  is  all  right.  We 
are  not  going  to  go  any  farther  thim  this, 
and  we  are  going  to  reverse  what  we 
did." 

Well,  that  is  pretty  cynical,  a  pretty 
cynical  attitude,  and  I  li:ite  to  see  Sen- 
ators fall  for  it. 

As  I  read  again  tliese  lines  from  tlie 
Rubaiyat,  it  says  in  different  words  just 
the  same  lesson,  ths  same  message,  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  Humpty  Dumpty: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having 

ViTit. 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  liire  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line— 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALK)  knows  you  cannot  cancel  half 
a  line.  Some  of  the  other  Senators  might 
not  realize  that.  He  does.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  this  cynical  attitude  about 
the  ineffectual  acting  on  the  Mansfield 
point  of  order  when  there  is  nothing 
there  to  act  on. 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  It. 

As  I  recall  from  my  childhood : 
Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall:  Humpty 
Dumpty  had  a  great  fall;  and  aU  the  King's 
horses   and   all   the   Kings   men   can't   put 
Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

So  that  is  the  same  thing  as  Omar 
Khayyam  was  writing.  This  has  hap- 
pened. It  is  a  fait  accompli.  It  has  been 
done.  It  cannot  be  erased,  and  we  are 
deluding  ourselves  to  think  that  it  can 
be. 

The  gag  rule  Senators  know  that  it 
cannot  be  erased.  They  are  privy  to  the 
facts  and  to  the  conclusion,  for  their 
attitude  is  this: 

"We  have  accepted  half  a  victory  be- 
cause we  want  a  full  victory.  We  could 
have  dictated  any  terms  we  wanted  to. 
but  our  actions  got  so  odoriferous,  there 
was  such  a  bad  smell  arising  from  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4.  that  we  thought  we  had 
better  get  you  fellows  to  give  this  action 
on  our  part  a  little  stamp  of  legitimacy 
by  agreeing  with  us  on  a  half-way  posi- 
tion." 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  original  spon- 
sors dropped  Senate  Resolution  4  like  a 
hot  potato  and  turned  it  over  to  the  lead- 
ership to  try  to  let  some  of  the  odor 
of  their  actions  and  strong-arm  tactics 
wear  off.  They  turned  it  over  to  new 
management,  and  tried  as  best  they  could 
to  bring  up  the  compromise  plan  and 
wipe  Senate  Resolution  4  off. 

Their  position  is: 

"We  were  generous  victors.  We  ran 
over  you.  We  amended  the  rules  by  a 
method  not  provided  in  the  rules.  We  got 
the  Vice  President  to  reestablish  his  ul- 
traliberal  credentials  by  helping  to  ram 
this  through.  We  got  him  to  respond  to 
five  prearranged  parliamentary  inquiries 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  to  make  five 
prearranged  answer. 

"He  is  in  with  us.  he  has  cast  his  lot 
with  us,  what  chance  does  anyone  else 
have?" 

It  soimded  pretty  threatening.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  not  willing 
to  buy  it. 


I  wouid  rather  they  would  mm  through 
their  original  proposal  and  then  to  have 
been  stuck  with  it.  by  their  majority  vote 
steamroller,  than  to  go  through  this 
sham  of  a  cloture  vote,  all  the  while 
holding  a  club  over  our  heads  and  saying 
that  if  we  do  not  vote  cloture  they  will 
either  have  the  Vice  President  rule  that 
cloture  has  been  invoked  or  go  back  to 
the  majority  steamroller.  What  chance 
has  anyone  got? 

We  saw  what  happened.  Tlie  vote  was 
73  to  21.  whereas  at  the  outlet  of  this 
effort  the  gag  rule  Senators  knew  they 
had  no  chance  of  getting  cloture  and 
went  to  the  majority  steamroller  ap- 
proach instead. 

So.  what  is  the  future  cf  the  60-Scna- 
torrule? 

Well,  if  cloture  is  invoked  eveiT  time 
a  cloture  motion  is  filed  from  now  on. 
It  will  have  a  long  life.  The  constitu- 
tional three-fifths  will  live  on  and  on,  as 
long  as  cloture  is  invoked,  60  votes  ob- 
tained on  each  and  every  cloture  motion 
that  is  nied. 

Let  the  first  cloture  motion  get  59 
votes  and  we  will  hear  a  howl.  We  will 
hear  these  gag-rule  Senators  say.  "Well, 
look,  important  legislation  is  being  held 
up.  we  did  not  get  but  59  votes  on  that 
last  cloture  motion;  we  cannot  travel 
that  way.  This  is  holding  up  important 
legislation.  We  have  got  to  amend  these 
rules.  We  have  got  to  get  it  down  to  51, 
or  maybe  a  simple  majority."  Which 
could  in  some  cases  be  less  than  51  if  all 
the  Senators  were  not  there. 

Let  it  start  pinching,  let  any  Inconse- 
quential bill  as  to  which  cloture  has 
be?n  filed  fail  to  get  60  votes  for  cloture 
the  first  time  cloture  is  tried,  and  we 
are  going  to  see  a  demand  that  the  rules 
be  changed. 

"Oh,  we  have  got  a  right,  what  hap- 
pened back  there  in  the  94th  Congress?" 

That  has  not  got  anything  to  do  with 
it. 

"We  have  got  a  right  at  the  start  of  a 
session,  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  to 
write  our  rules  and  to  have  this  same 
battle  to  go  over  again." 

Tlie  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  who  went  off  after  the 
compromise,  say,  "Well,  look,  we  reversed 
that  back  then  in  the  94th  Congress. 
That  cannot  be  done." 

We  know  what  they  would  say.  Watch 
and  see,  and  that  old  steamroller  ma- 
jority vote,  it  would  be  in  here  the  very 
first  day  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  pro- 
long this  discussion.  I  know  we  are  going 
to  adjourn  here  possibly  by  6  or  7 
o'clock,  maybe  before  that,  and  most  of 
the  discussion  probably  will  come  tomor- 
row after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

But  what  do  they  say  to  the  free  debate 
Senators,  the  free  speech  Senatore? 
What  do  the  gag-rule  Senators  say? 

They  say,  "WeU.  fellows,  as  long  as 
everyone  is  a  good  boy.  we  are  not  going 
to  change  this  rule  again,  everyone  just 
behave  himself  now,  do  not  get  ob- 
streperous, let  us  60  Senators  run  things 
here.  Let  this  monolithic  60  Senators 
Just  face  this  mass  of  Senators,  60  of 
them.  Just  let  us  run  things  as  we  want 


to  and  we  will  not  bother  anyone.  Every- 
one has  been  good  and  let  us  have  this 
60-vote  cloture.  Why  should  we  interfere 
as  long  as  everyone  is  a  good  boy? 

"Go  ahead,  look  after  little  local  proj- 
ects, no  need  trying  to  have  any  input 
here  in  the  Senate.  We  will  tend  to  the 
Senate.  Everyone  just  go  home.  Make 
Fourth  of  July  speeches.  Make  Lincohi 
Day  speeches,  Jackson  Day  speeches 
Mall  out  your  franked  envelopes.  Do 
not  bother  to  come  over  here  on  the 
Senate  floor,  though,  because  we  do  not 
care  about  your  input.  We  60  Senators 
are  running  things  here. 

"Send  out  those  baby  books  to  your 
mothers.  Greet  the  high  school  classes 
the  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts.  Have  your 
pictures  made  on  the  Capitol  steps.  Do 
not  bother  to  come  by  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber through,  because  if  one  has  anything 
to  say  over  there  on  the  floor  that  means 
anything,  we  will  invoke  cloture." 

So,  as  long  as  we  are  good  boys,  do  not 
discuss  a  measure  long  enough  to  give 
any  trouble,  better  not  call  for  yea  and 
nay  votes  on  these  billion  dollar  appro- 
priations, though,  if  we  do,  they  might 
get  mad.  If  one  asked  for  a  rollcall,  we 
like  a  little  anonymity  on  some  of  these 
bills,  do  not  do  anything  to  Interfere  with 
our  control  of  the  Senate.  By  all  means 
never  deny  us  our  60  votes  on  a  cloture 
application.  One  has  got  to  amend  the 
rules  if  we  do. 

As  long  as  we  are  good  boys,  everj'thlng 
is  going  to  be  all  right,  the  rule  is  going 
to  live  on  and  on.  But  do  not  be  naughty, 
boys,  because  one  will  have  to  get  a 
spanking  and  we  are  prepared  to  ad- 
minister that  spanking  because  we  have 
got  a  favorable  ruling  from  the  Vice 
President,  he  is  ready,  willing,  and  anx- 
ious to  further  underscore  his  liberal 
credentials,  he  is  ready  to  ram  through 
whatever  we  want,  so  mind  one's  step. 

Well,  life  in  the  Senate  is  not  worth 
anything  under  circumstances  like  that 
if  we  are  living  xmder  the  gun  all  the 
time.  If  we  are  going  to  get  in  step  evei-y 
time  they  crsick  the  whip,  sure  enough 
we  might  as  well  not  be  in  the  Senate. 

So  a  compromise  was  worked  out,  not 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama — and  I 
will  always  be  proud  that  I  did  not  fall 
for  this  compromise — that  assured 
enough  votes  to  get  cloture,  on  the  as- 
surance they  were  going  to  reverse  this 
precedent,  something  that  they  knew 
could  not  be  done,  and  cynically  offered 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  assistant 
majority  leader  got  a  unanimous -consent 
request  agreement  that  amendments 
might  be  filed  at  the  desk  any  time  prior 
to  the  cloture  vote.  So  instead  of  hand- 
ing them  up  and  thereby  possibly  losing 
the  floor  before  putting  in  my  amend- 
ment, I  will  merely  hand  them  up  at  the 
desk.  If  I  get  the  opportunity  to  ask  that 
they  be  read,  I  will  do  so.  If  not,  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  because  they 
will  be  printed. 

I  am  going  to  ask  at  the  time  I  hand 
them  up  that  they  be  printed  and  that 
they  lie  on  the  table  until  called  up. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  discuss — 
briefly,  I  might  say — this  amendment 
that  is  to  be  offered.  It  is  made  necessaxy. 
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Mr.  President,  by  the  fact  that  the  gag 
rule  Senators  have  been  claiming  thrt 
thu  Senate  rules,  which  make  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  a  particular  measure,  the 
nature  of  it  or  the  time  of  its  filing — 
the  Senate  rules  as  to  cutting  off  debate 
and  requiring  two-thirds  to  do  that — do 
not  apply,  so  they  contend,  to  efforts  to 
change  the  Senate  rules  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session. 

I  have  put  in  an  amendment  to  make 
this  resolution,  in  whatever  shape  it  is 
finally  agreed  to,  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  beginning  of  the  95th  Congress,  and 
another  amendment  to  make  it  effective, 
in  case  that  does  not  pass,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  just  when 
that  beginning  that  the  gag  rule  Senators 
talk  about  actually  comes  to  an  end. 
One  would  think  by  now  it  probably  had 
come  to  an  end,  but  they  apparently  do 
not  think  so. 

At  any  rate,  the  Senate  rules  make 
no  distinction  as  to  when  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  is  filed.  The  Senate  rules 
make  no  distinction  as  to  how  one 
measure,  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  will 
be  handled  differently  from  any  other 
measiure,  bill,  resolution,  or  motion. 

This  amendment  would  state  specifi- 
cally as  follows: 

Motions,  resolutions,  bills  or  other  meas- 
ures having  any  reference  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Senate  riUes.  offered  or  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  a  Congress,  or  at  any  other 
time,  shall  be  governed  by  the  debate  limi- 
tations provided  for  in  this  resolution  in 
like  manner  as  any  other  bill,  resolution, 
motion  or  measure,  and  the  method  of  limit- 
ing debate  provided  in  this  resolution  shall 
be  the  exclusive  method,  other  than  by 
unanimous  consent,  of  limiting  debate  on 
any  such  motion,  resolution,  bill  or  other 
measure  having  any  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  rules,  irrespective  of 
when  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  contend  that 
these  gag  rule  Senators  could  not  come 
in  at  the  start  of  the  next  Congress  and 
say: 

"Look,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
cloture  provision  that  we  agreed  to  as  a 
compromise.  It  is  holding  up  our  legis- 
lation. This  biU  that  we  had,  having  to 
do  with  making  appropriations  for  a 
study  of  the  mating  habits  of  the  tsetse 
fly,  was  killed  by  filibuster.  There  were 
41  votes  against  cutting  off  debate,  leav- 
ing us  only  59.  We  cannot  stand  to  have 
important  legislation  like  that  bottled 
up  here  in  the  Senate." 

I  am  contending  they  could  not  put  in 
a  rules  change,  a  resolution  providing 
for  majority  cloture,  followed  up  with 
their  usual  motion  cutting  off  debate, 
preventing  amendments,  preventing 
motions,  arrange  to  have  the  majority 
leader  make  a  point  of  order,  quickly 
get  recognition— nobody  gets  recognition 
In  this  chain  reaction,  you  know,  except 
the  gag  rule  proponents — and  then  have 
the  Vice  President  say,  "No  matter 
whether  the  gag  rule  motion  has  been 
acted  on  or  not,  I  am  going  to  put  its 
provisions  into  effect  because  you  tabled 
a  point  of  order"  which  happened  here. 
I  am  not  saying  they  could  not  ram  that 
through  again. 

I  believe  they  can,  and  I  believe  they 
would  not  be  above  doing  it.  What  is  the 


difference  between  the  next  time  and 
this  last  time? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  when  he  was  discussing  this 
issue  prior  to  this  little  minirevolutlon 
in  the  Senate — he  has  not  discussed  it 
since  then,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
recalls — used  to  say,  "How  can  those  fel- 
lows in  the  Senate  back  in  1959,  when 
they  had  this  compromise  in  1959.  bind 
us?  They  cannot  bind  us  by  putting  in  a 
rule  like  that." 
That  was  his  argument  in  time. 
In  the  95th  Congress,  will  his  argu- 
ment be,  "They  cannot  bind  us,  those 
fellows  in  the  94th  Congress.  This  is  the 
95th  Congress.  We  are  not  bound  by  what 
those  fellows  in  the  94th  Congress  did. 
Yes ;  they  said  they  were  not  going  to  try 
it  again.  Yes;  those  fellows  did.  They 
can't  bind  the  95th." 

So  they  go  forward  with  their  steam- 
roller again,  if  the  remaining  40  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  offer  to  give  them  any 
trouble,  or  maybe  it  is  the  remaining  30 
or  the  remaining  20  or  the  remaining 
10 — whatever  number  it  is.  But  60  Sena- 
tors can  become  a  monolithic  mass 
running  the  Senate.  That  is  what  they 
are  aiming  for.  It  is  to  cru":h  dissent  in 
the  Senate.  Let  60  Senators  call  all  the 
shots,  bring  up  all  the  bills,  consider  all 
the  bills,  consider  who  is  going  to  talk 
and  for  how  long.  And  if  Senators  are 
willing  to  accept  that  standard  and  ac- 
cept that  tjrpe  of  treatment,  they  will  get 
along  fine  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sam  Raj'bum  used  to  say.  "If  you 
want  to  get  along,  go  along."  So  I  fear 
that  a  number  of  these  73  Senators — I  do 
not  question  their  sincerity  of  purpose — 
I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  them  axe 
adopting  that  principle,  that  to  get  along, 
they  must  go  along. 

I  am  not  all  that  interested  in  getting 
along.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Alabama:  and  so  long  as 
I  feel  that  I  am  acting  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation.  I 
am  going  to  continue  to  carry  on.  on  the 
course  I  have  charted  for  myself. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  lengthy  res- 
olution passed  by  the  legislature  of  my 
home  State.  It  is  so  effusively  favorable 
that  I  am  not  going  to  offer  to  put  it  in 
the  Record,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that 
they  are  giving  me  100-percent  support 
in  my  efforts  ia  this  matter.  So  it  is  not 
necessary  to  get  along  in  the  Senate  in 
order  to  represent  properly  the  people 
that  one  has  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  buy  this  back- 
door approach.  We  are  still  on  the  back- 
door approach.  It  is  a  sham  to  sajr  that 
we  have  gone  through  cloture. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  made  a  most 
eloquent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate— ^I  do  not  believe  the  word  "de- 
nounce" would  be  too  strong — in  which 
he  was  highly  critical  of  the  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  rules  change  by  methods 
not  coimtenanced  by  the  rules.  He  made 
some  high-principle  observations  in  his 
talk,  one  of  which  was  that  he  could  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  a  desirable 
end  justified  unworthy  means.  He  could 
not  buy  that,  and  neither  can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  a  true 
cloture  on  this  issue,  and  I  submit  that 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Wliy  do 
I  say  that?  Because  we  are  still  operat- 
ing under  the  majority  vote  steamroller. 
We  are  still  operating  with  a  gun  at  our 
heads.  That  gun  is  accompanied  by  the 
threat:  "Adopt  cloture  or  we'll  return  to 
lamming  majority  vote  cloture  through 
the  Senate."  That  is  what  we  are  faced 
with.  That  is  why  it  was  not  a  true 
cloture.  It  was  not  a  true  cloture. 

Even  though  the  cloture  vote  was  a 
sham,  I  had  difiiculty  pinning  down  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Senate  on 
the  proposition  that  it  wculd  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  on  yesterday,  to  invoke 
cloture.  I  had  to  phrase  the  Question  a 
second  time  in  order  to  get  a  respon- 
sive rnswer,  and  he  finally  said  that  it 
takes  two-thh-ds. 

They  were  afraid  that  they  would  not 
get  the  two-thirds  and  that  the  Vice 
President  might  have  to  rule  as  Senator 
Humphrey — then  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey—ruled  in  1969,  that  a  majority, 
but  less  than  a  two-thirds  majority, 
could  invoke  cloture.  The  Vice  President 
wanted  to  remain  in  that  position.  But 
after  the  Senator  from  Alabama  got  a 
question  answered,  in  which  the  Vice 
President  said  it  would  take  two-thirds, 
I  doubt  that  he  would  have  ruled  other- 
wise. 

What  would  happen  then?  The  gag 
rule  Senators  would  have  said,  "Look, 
you  fellows  promised  to  deliver  this  thing 
to  us.  You  promised  to  hand  this  thing 
to  us  on  a  silver  platter.  You  haven't  done 
it."  This  is  what  ".  envisioned  would  have 
happened.  "You  haven't  delivered  this 
successful  cloture  vote  to  us.  OK.  Let's 
try  one  more  time.  If  you  don't  get  it 
this  time,  we're  going  back  to  the  steam- 
roller." 

So  we  have  not  had  a  true  cloture  vote. 
It  has  been  cloture  under  the  gim,  with 
a  "deliver  or  else."  That  is  what  has  been 
hovering  over  the  Senate. 

Ires,  might  makes  right,  they  say.  And 
they  have  proved  it,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  Might  has  given  them  what 
they  wanted,  what  they  think  they  can 
operate  with,  and  it  was  delivered  to 
them  at  the  point  of  the  implied  or  ac- 
tual threat  to  accomplish  the  same  end 
with  the  steamroller,  majority  vote,  de- 
bate chokeoff  motion. 

They  can  try  it  any  time.  They  can  try 
it  any  time  they  want  to,  as  long  as  it  is 
on  the  calendar.  They  can  put  it  in  one 
diy,  file  a  motion,  make  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed the  next.  It  might  have  to  lie  over 
1  day.  They  can  make  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, or  even  file  a  cloture  against  it  and 
file  the  majority  vote  debate  chokeoff 
and  have  it  right  up  again.  Cloture  was 
delivered  to  them  on  a  silver  platter  by 
Senators  who  feared  th^t  they  would  get 
worse  if  they  did  not  cave  in.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  would  be 
a  lot  better  off  if  we  had  not  caved  in.  It 
would  be  a  lot  better  off  with  three-fifths 
of  Senators  voting,  where  the  blood  for 
this  atrocity  in  the  Senate  would  have 
been  on  their  hands,  rather  than  for 
legitimacy  to  be  given  to  this  illegal  move 
by  compromising  with  those  who  flout 
the  Senate  rules. 
How  can  one  compromise  with  some- 
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body  who  is  oper'ting  outside  of  tlie 
rules  while  one  is  operating  within  the 
rules?  There  is  no  way  we  can  get  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Presidei  t,  if  v.c  want  to  keep  this 
6?-vote  cloture  f^r  any  length  of  time, 
we  Jiave  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  gag 
rule  Senators.  Thry  will  call  the  tune; 
we  will  march  to  it  if  we  have  no  more 
backbone  than  that.  Public  opinion,  in 
my  judgment  and  that  is  one  of  the 
great  values  cf  extended  debate;  it  al- 
lows public  opinion  to  form;  it  subjects 
our  actions  here  to  public  scrutiny.  Pub- 
lic opinion  would  not  have  supported  this 
effort  to  stcamro'lrr  this  change  in  the 
Seziate  rules  throu:h  the  Senate,  totally 
disregarding  the  rules  and  operating  on 
the  principle  th.- 1  micht  makes  right. 

Why  else  did  the  sponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  4  abandon  it,  turn  it  over  to 
the  leadership?  They  knew  public  opin- 
ion would  not  suprort  this  improper  ac- 
tion. Naturally,  they  were  glad  to  com- 
promise with  Senators  who  were  so  in- 
clined, and  naturally,  they  were  willing 
to  go  through  the  sham  or  charade  of  a 
cloture  vote,  where  they  had  everything 
to  win  and  nothing  to  lose.  If  cloture  is 
adopted,  fine.  If  cloture  is  not  adopted, 
overi-ule  the  Vi3?  President  or  stai-t  over. 

What  chanc:  did  free-debate  Senators 
have?  They  did  not  havj  a  bit— not  a  bit. 
Heads  they  win,  tails  we  lose.  That  was 
the  fallacy  in  falli'g  for  the  compromise. 
We  have  nothi  g;  we  have  it  only  as  long 
as  they  are  willing  for  us  to  have  this  60- 
vote  system.  It  can  be  changed  ir  a  mat- 
ter of  days  2  years  from  now.  It  can 
be  changed  2  clays  from  now  by  the 
steamroller-gag  rule  route. 

Here  we  are,  operating  merely  at  the 
sufferance  of  gac  ruli  Senators,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  step  on  their  toes,  as  long  as 
we  do  not  fail  to  deliver  60  votes  for  clot- 
ui-e.  everything  is  fine.  Once  cloture  fails, 
we  are  going  to  find  a  strong  effort  under- 
way to  amend  the  rules  again. 

Do  we  think  Vic3  President  Rocke- 
feller is  going  to  do  other  than  he  did 
this  time,  say  that  cur  vote  on  one  thing 
puts  into  effect  something  else?  That  is 
what  he  ruled.  Do  we  think  he  would 
change  position?  Why,  of  course  not. 

Do  we  think  rrarr  ^-ule  Senators  are 
going  to  change  their  position?  Why,  of 
course  not.  So  what  good  did  the  com- 
promise do?  It  v.ou'd  have  been  far  bet- 
ter to  let  them  go  to  the  extieme  that 
they  intended  to  go  to  and  have  pubhc 
opinion  form  against  it.  But  if  we  legit- 
imize their  action  hj  agreeing  with  them 
and  go  through  the  sham  of  an  almost 
staged  cloture  vote,  what  standing  do 
we  have?  We  just  have  life  in  the  Senate 
at  their  sufferance,  that  is  all.  That  is  a 
pretty  sad  prospect,  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  group  thnt  would  ram  through  a 
measure  of  this  sort  without  following 
the  rules  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  this  t(^ 
point  out  that  I  do  not  say  that  this 
wording  that  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
adopt  will  stop  a  ruthless  majority  from 
continuing  to  be  a  ruthless  majority. 
This  little  scrap  of  paper  is  not  going  to 
reform  these  Senators,  speaking  of  re- 
form. But  this  ls>  a  reform  measure.  As  I 
pointed   out   earUer.   I  have   about   20 
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amendments  here  to  rule  XXII  seeking 
to  reform  it. 

But  I  daresay  the  media,  both  news- 
paper and  electronic,  will  not  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  making  a 
reform  effort.  These  gag  rule  Senators 
are  the  reformers,  to  hear  them  tell  it. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  20 
reforms  here  that  he  is  seeking  to  make, 
but  he  is  antirefonn,  to  hear  the  media 
comment  on  it. 

Now,  this  proposal  would  add  another 
section  that  merely,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  understands  it,  would  put  in 
writing  the  agreement,  or  the  nature 
of  the  agrcemmt,  the  thrust  or  gist  of 
the  agreement,  that  he  understands  was 
made  or  was  imphed,  or  that  some  Sen- 
ators understood ;  let  us  put  it  that  way : 
Amend  Senate  Resolution  4,  as  amended 
by  ths  Byrd  substitute — which  is  the  so- 
called  compromise — in  the  follovtdng 
manner: 

At  the  e:.c!,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"Sec.  — .  Motion.s,  resoUitions,  blU.s,  or  any 
other  tnea.siires  having  any  reference  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Se.ia.e  rules  ofTered  or 
prese-.ted  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress 
or  at  any  other  time  shall  be  governed  by 
the  d3bate  Ilmitatio.is  provided  for  In  this 
resolution,  in  like  manner  as  r,ny  other  bill, 
resolution,  motion,  or  other  measure;  and 
the  method  of  limiting  debate  provided  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  the  exclusive 
method,  other  than  by  unanimous  consent, 
of  limiting  debate  on  any  such  motions, 
resolutions,  bills,  or  other  measures  having 
any  reference  to  an  amendn-ient  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  irrespective  of  when  offered." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  who  voted  for  cloture,  whose  in- 
clination was  not  to  vote  for  cloture  but 
who  did  so  imder  the  implied  threat  of 
further  steamroller  tactics,  had  the  im- 
rressicn  and  have  the  impression  that 
a  part  of  that  agreement  was  that  the 
precedent  established  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  submitting  this  question  to  the 
Senate,  by  means  of  using  their  vote  on 
the  tabling  motion  on  a  point  of  order 
as  implementing  the  provisions  of  a  de- 
bate chokeoff  motion,  felt  that  that  was 
to  be  reversed  rs  a  part  of  this  so-called 
compromise  agreement. 

Well,  that  understanding  has  not  been 
delivered  on,  Mr.  President,  by  the  gag 
rule  Senators.  They  have  made  no  de- 
livery. There  has  been  a  failure  of  con- 
sideration. There  has  been  no  quid  pro 
quo. 

If  free  debate  Senators  who  were  lulled 
to  sleep  by  these  promises  or  these  im- 
plied agreements  will  only  reconsider 
their  position,  they  will  see  that  there 
has  been  no  reversal  of  this  precedent; 
th~t  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  at  any 
time  they  want  to  to  further  amend  the 
rules;  and  we  have  the  assurance  that 
they  will  so  proceed  if  the  upcoming  new 
rule  should  pinch  them  in  any  way. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  feel  that  it  i.'  going 
tr  stop  the  gag  rule  Senators  from  pro- 
ceeding outside  the  rules.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  cannot  do  that.  That 
would  be  like  trying  to  defend  against  a 
tank  with  a  broomstick.  But  surely,  if 
the  Senate  should  enact  this  amendment 
saying  that  debate  on  any  type  of  motion, 
resolution,  bill,  or  other  measure  having 


to  do  with  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules, 
whether  offered  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Congress  or  at  any  time,  shall  be  limit- 
ed only  by  the  Senate  rules  as  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  surely  if  the 
Senate  adopts  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  some  little  moral  persuasive  effect 
on  the  gas  rule  Senators.  Surely  it  wou'd 
be  just  some  little  damper  or  depre:^sant 
on  their  determination  to  ram  a  measure 
through  the  Senate  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Senate  rules. 

On  on  amendment  that  is  adopted 
after  this  steamroller  tactic  by  the  ga-r 
rule  Ssnatoi-s  and  the  Vice  President^ 
surely  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  after 
the  Senate  might  adopt  this  resolution, 
putting  all  rule  change  measures  ex- 
pressly and  directly  under  the  cloture 
rule  insofar  as  debate  limitation  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  go  along  with  the 
leaders  who  would  seek  to  lead  or  drive 
a  majority  to  go  counter  to  a  measure  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  acting  in  the  light 
of  all  the  present  circumstances.  It  would 
be  some  little  barrier,  some  little  hill, 
some  little  resistance,  some  little  ethical 
standard  beyond  which  the  gag  rule  Sen- 
ators would  not  go.  That  is  the  hope  of 
the  amendment,  especially  since  there 
has  been  no  delivery  on  the  commitment 
made  to  those  Senators  who  went  for  the 
compromise  to  reverse  the  precedent  set 
by  the  Vice  President. 

I  urge  those  Senators  who  did  go  off 
after  this  spurious  so-called  compro- 
mise to  reassess  their  position,  and  sup- 
port this  amendment  and.  failing  in  see- 
ing it  adopted,  feel  free  that  on  tomor- 
row they  will  be  completely  justified  in 
voting  against  cloture  inasmuch  as  the 
gag-rule  Senators  have  not  delivered  on 
their  promise  to  reverse  the  precedents 
set  by  the  Vice  President. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  and  I  em- 
phasize this,  that  I  do  not  contend  that 
this  language  in  this  amendment  would 
prevent  ruthless  Senators,  determined 
gag-rule  Senators,  from  following  ex- 
actly the  same  procedure  they  followed 
here  on  February  20  when  they  rammed 
through  a  measure,  after  throwing  the 
rule  book  out  of  the  window,  and  after 
having  received  the  full,  active,  and  dedi- 
cated support  of  the  Vice  President  in 
operating  outside  of  the  Senate  rules. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated— and  I  might  say  I  do  not  have 
any  hope  that  the  amendment  wUl  be 
adopted  or  that,  with  gag-rule  Senators 
in  the  saddle,  they  see  this  might  rut 
some  little  restraint  on  them  and  th'^'y 
might  have  some  little  pangs  of  consci- 
ence 2  years  from  now  when  they  start 
amending  the  Senate  rul3s  again — it 
might  cause  them  to  give  just  a  little  bit 
of  thought,  to  hesitate  just  a  moment, 
get  out  the  rule  book  and  check  this  rule 
and  see  what  was  agreed  to,  and  they 
might  be  willing  to  follow  the  rules  for 
a  change.  It  might  have  some  inhibitins 
effect  upon  them. 

The  rules  say  expressly  that  any  meas- 
ure, bill,  resolution  seeking  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules  shall  be  governed  as  to  de- 
bate limitation  as  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution irrespective  of  when  the  resolu- 
tion, bill,  motion  or  other  proceeding  was 
filed,  whether  at  the  start  of  the  Con- 
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gress  or  in  the  middle  of  the  Congress 
or  at  any  other  time. 

I  might  point  out  also,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  asking  a  great  deal  because, 
in  all  likelihood,  it  is  not  like  calling  for 
any  major  change  in  the  existing  rules, 
Lecause  the  existing  rules  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  any  measure  having  to 
d)  with  the  change  of  the  rules  or  any 
other  bill  or  resolution  insofar  as  debate 
limitation  is  concerned. 

This  merely  restates  in  a  little  bit 
more  definite  language  what  the  rules 
already  provide,  and  they  were  willing  to 
go  against  the  rules  before,  and  tf  they 
are  arrogant  enough  to  fiout  the  rules 
again,  so  be  it.  They  have  got  the  power. 
I  do  not  contend  they  do  not  have.  They 
have  shown  that.  They  have  shown  that 
they  can  make  might,  if  not  into  right, 
certainly  into  hcense  because  they  have 
been  given  the  license  to  proceed. 

But  still,  Mr.  President,  it  might  have 
just  some  little  restraint  if  it  is  spelled 
out  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
apply  to  measures  seeking  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules. 

What  is  so  bad  about  that?  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  apply.  Is  that  so  terrible 
to  have  such  a  requirement  if  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  Senate  rules?  Appar- 
ently it  is. 

We  have  not  discussed  this  here  for 
quite  some  time,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  sits  down  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  But  I 
am  hopeful  we  will  have  a  vote  up  and 
down  on  the  amendment. 

But  something  is  needed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, other  than  what  we  have  now  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  reversal  of  the 
precedent.  This  little  cjaiical  exercise 
that  we  had  yesterday,  supposedly  act- 
ing on  the  point  of  order  made  by  Mr. 
Mansfield,  the  second  point  of  order, 
was  not  addressed  to  anjrthing.  There 
was  nothing  before  the  Senate.  The 
measure  to  which  it  was  addressed  was 
already  dead.  If  they  had  really  intended 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  reversing 
the  Vice  President's  action,  this  matter, 
this  point  of  order,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  prior  to  the 
Senate's  adjournment  on  March  3  when 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  adjourned  the  Senate  for  5  min- 
utes, the  effect  being  to  kill  the  motion 
to  which  the  point  of  order  was  made, 
leaving  no  motion  to  which  the  point  of 
order  was  directed.  So,  obviously,  when 
they  let  them  go  through  the  motions  of 
acting  on  that  point  of  order,  it  was  not 
directed  against  anything. 

What  good  is  a  pohit  of  order  if  It 
does  not  point  something  out?  A  point 
of  order  points  in  the  direction  of  some- 
thing, but  there  was  not  anything  there 
to  point  out.  So  it  was  a  pretty  callous 
proceeding  when  gag-rule  Senators  said, 
"Yes,  let  us  vote  on  it."  But  there  was 
not  anything  to  vote  on. 

But  this  amendment  would  not  ac- 
complish what  was  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished there  because  you  cannot  do 
that,  as  I  pointed  out.  The  moving  finger 
writes ;  and,  having  writ,  moves  on.  That 
is  what  happened  on  that.  It  could  not 
be  revived.  It  could  not  pass  on  some- 


thing that  was  not  even  there  to  con- 
sider. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment 
does  serve  the  piupose  of  Just  putting  up 
some  little  moral  caution,  some  little 
barrier,  some  little  ethical  standard, 
some  litfe  word  to  gag  rule  Senators 
saying,  "Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  follow 
these  rules  you  will  not  quite  be  playing 
cricket.  It  is  just  not  done  here  in  the 
S-^nate  tD  have  a  rule  ext^ressly  made  to 
cover  this  situation  and  then  violate  it." 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
along  with  others  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has,  would  completely  reform 
Senate  Resolution  4.  and  it  would  com- 
pletely reform  Senate  rule  XXn. 

Well,  he  has  asked  the  question  before 
this  afternoon,  will  these  20  efforts  to  re- 
form rule  XXn  qualify  him  as  a  re- 
former? Some  20  substantive  reforms.  Or 
will  the  name  reformer  continue  to  be 
applied  to  gag  rule  Senators  who  reform 
the  rules  by  throwing  them  out  the  win- 
dow? 

That  Is  what  they  do  and  they  earn 
the  title  "reformers." 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  20  re- 
form amendments  and  he  is  referred  to 
as  an  antireformer.  Well,  that  is  passing 
strange  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
He  is  referred  to  as  antireform  and  we 
read  about  these  reform  forces  gather- 
ing, the  gag  rule  Senators  gather  and 
they  make  compromises  and  they  plan 
strategy,  and  the  antireform  people  are 
asking  that  the  rules  be  followed.  That 
is  pretty  bad.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  re- 
quirement and  it  is  enough  to  cause 
them,  I  assume,  to  be  referred  to  as  anti- 
reformers. 

But  if  one  moves  outside  the  rules,  if 
one  tries  to  come  in  the  back  door  in 
amending  the  rules.  If  one  throws  the 
rule  book  out  the  window.  If  the  Vice 
President  throws  the  rule  book  out  the 
window,  if  the  Vice  President  shows  par- 
tiality in  his  rulings  and  in  his  tactics, 
well,  they  are  all  reformers. 

It  seems  strange  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  difBcult  to  get  our 
case  across  to  the  public,  so  the  media 
has  to  support  reform  efforts. 

Well,  every  change  is  not  a  reform. 
The  only  reform,  I  believe,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  what  the  original  resolution 
did  in  seeking  to  amend  rule  XXH,  It 
changed  one  fraction  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths. 

It  changed  one  fraction,  I  believe  that 
is  all.  That  is  a  great  reform  effort.  One 
fraction  appearing  in  the  rule. 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
some  substantive  reform  amendments  to 
add  to  rule  XXn. 

Is  reform  where  one  pays  no  attention 
to  the  rules?  That  is  what  these  reform- 
ers did,  these  gag  rule  Senators.  They 
threw  the  rule  book  out  the  window. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ever  had  one  or  not,  but  if  he  did, 
he  did  not  follow  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  tryiiig  to  make  is  that 
the  cloture  vote  that  we  had  on  yester- 
day was  merely  a  sham,  that  the  vote 
was  taken  and  resulted  in  the  result  that 
was  had  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  hover- 


ing over  the  Senate  Chamber  was  the  im- 
plied threat  that  if  cloture  was  not 
adopted  we  would  go  back  to  something 
even  worse.  If  cloture  was  net  delivered 
to  the  gag  rule  Senators  on  a  silver 
platter,  they  were  going  back  to  major- 
ity-vote cloture,  not  Just  60  percent. 

So,  obedientlv,  a  number  of  Senators 
who  opposed  cloture  voted  for  cloture, 
responding  to  this  threat. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  tomorrow  on  cloture.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  unrealistic 
enough  to  feel  that  cloture  will  not  pre- 
vail because  that  same  implied  threat 
hovers  over  this  Chamber  this  afternoon 
and  it  will  hover  over  the  Chamber  to- 
morrow: Comply  with  cur  bidding  or  it 
will  get  worse.  That  is  the  message  com- 
ing in  loud  and  clear  from  gag-rule 
Senators. 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Is 
willing  to  call — I  started  to  say,  call  a 
bluff.  I  know  it  is  no  bluff.  I  know  if 
they  do  not  deliver  cloture  tomorrow  on 
the  compromise  plan,  we  go  back  to 
the  butchery  of  the  Senate  rules  with  the 
old  steamroller  at  work,  a  combination 
of  a  ruthless  majority  and  a  compla- 
cent— a  complaisant   Presiding   OflScer. 

If  it  had  been  left  up  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  he  would  have  said  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  cloture,  do 
whatever  they  want  to,  and  to  them  we 
will  attach  the  blame  for  it. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not 
going  to  give  the  stamp  of  respectability 
to  what  has  been  done  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate because  it  does  not  deserve  that 
stamp. 

Senators  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Senators  who  were  pushing  this  gag- 
rule  effort  by  majority  vote,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  that  it  was  not  selling,  the 
public  opinion  was  not  supporting  this 
effort,  they  backed  off  from  it  and  turned 
It  over  to  the  leadership  of  both  parties, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  They  tried  to  get  another  vehicle 
to  operate  on.  This  Byrd  substitute  that 
has  been  adopted  to  Senate  Resolution  4 
with  leave  to  amend  as  though  it  were 
the  original  text  was  originally  offered 
as  a  separate  resolution,  I  believe  Senate 
Resolution  93,  If  I  am  not  mistaken. 

They  tried  unsuccesfully  to  get  that 
up  long  enough  to  file  a  cloture  motion. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  asked  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  if  it  was  the  plan  to  offer 
this  new  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
93,  in  lieu  of  Senate  Resolution  4.  He 
said  yes,  that  was  the  intention. 

They  got  the  thing  snarled  up  and  they 
finally  decided  they  had  to  proceed  with 
Senate  Resolution  4.  That  must  have 
been  a  bad  state  of  affairs,  having  to  con- 
tinue on  with  Senate  Resolution  4  be- 
cause of  the  bad  odor  attached  to  it.  It 
had  such  a  bad  odor  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  get  out  from  imder  it  and  have  an 
original  start  on  Senate  Resolution  93. 
But  they  did  not  get  to  do  that  and  they 
are  stuck  with  the  bad  odor  of  Senate 
Resolution  4,  the  bad  odor  of  the  tactics 
employed  by  the  majority,  and  the  tactics 
employed  by  the  Vice  President.  But 
they  feel  that  adding  the  Senate  Reso- 
lution 93  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  Res- 
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olution  4  might  eliminate  some  of  the 
odor.  I  do  not  believe  it  has.  The  odor  is 
still  there  and  It  will  linger  on,  as  will 
the  memory  of  the  strong-arm  tactics  of 
the  majority  in  this  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  does  not 
promise  to  be  a  good  boy  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  rule  XXII.  He  makes  no 
pledge  to  that  effect,  knowing  full  well 
that  if  he  is  not  a  good  boy,  does  not  go 
along  with  the  majority  and  gives  any 
trouble,  and  causes  any  discussion  as  to 
which  cloture  is  not  immediately  in- 
voked, there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry  to  go 
back  to  the  old  ctea.mroUer  and  rush 
through  some  more  majority  vote  clo- 
tures. 

If  that  be  the  case,  let  It  be.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  not  going  to 
change  his  course  because  of  these  im- 
plied threats  that  hover  over  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  know  that  we  are  expected 
to  be  good  boys,  not  to  participate  in  pro- 
ceedings here,  let  the  majority  have  its 
say,  let  us  be  ceremonial  Senators  riding 
in  parades  and  attending  patriotic  cele- 
brations, American  Legion  CDnventions, 
VFW  conventions.  Boy  Scouts,  the 
League  of  Cities,  county  commissioners. 
Let  us  go  through  all  of  the  trappings  of 
office,  or  have  all  the  trappings  of  orr.ce, 
but  do  not  upset  the  apple  cart  here  in 
the  Senate. 

"Please  do  not  do  that  or  we  will  have 
to  change  things  again.  We  want  to  be 
nice  about  it,  but  do  not  bother  us.  Do  not 
bother  us  with  trying  to  have  some  input 
into  legislation  here,  putting  some  little 
barrier  in  the  way  of  a  steamroller  every 
now  and  then.  You  must  not  do  that. 
If  you  do,  we  are  going  to  change  the 
rules  on  you  again." 

That  is  the  implied  threat  that  hovers 
over  this  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  like  it. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  Sub- 
stitute In  the  following  manner: 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  Section: 
"Section  — .  Motions.  Resolutions,  Bills  or 
other  measures  having  any  reference  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  Rules  offered  or 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  or 
at  any  other  time  shall  be  governed  by  the 
debate  limitations  provided  for  in  this  Reso- 
lution in  like  manner  as  any  other  bill,  reso- 
lution, motion  cr  other  measure,  and  the 
method  of  limiting  debate  provided  In  this 
resolution  shall  be  the  exclusive  method, 
other  than  by  unanimous  consent,  of  limit- 
ing del)ate  on  any  such  motions,  resolutions, 
bills  or  other  measures  having  any  referenc« 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  irre- 
spective of  when  offered." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
f'om  Minnesota  has  been  recognized. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Who  has  the  floor? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th3re 
was  not  a  sufficient  second.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  requested  the  floor 
and  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
context  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  pending  proposal  to  amend  rule 
XXII.  For  nearly  8  weeks  the  Senate 
sought  to  make  Sanate  Resolution  4  the 
pending  business. 

On  January  14,  Senate  Resolution  4 
was  introduced  to  amend  rule  XXII  to 
provide  that  cloture  could  bs  invoked  by 
three-fifths  of  those  Senators  present 
and  voting. 

We  attempted,  for  several  weeks,  to 
make  that  resolution  the  P3nding  busi- 
ness so  that  it  could  be  debated,  amend- 
ed, and  fully  considered.  We  wanted  the 
Senate  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  it 
wished  to  change  the  rule  that,  except 
for  two  modifications,  has  governed  the 
Senate  .since  1917. 

Later,  noc  at  the  suggestion  of  this 
Senator  or  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  and  others  suggested 
that  the  resolution  should  be  modified 
to  provide  that  three-fifths  of  the  con- 
stitutional membership  of  the  Senate  be 
required  to  invoke  cloture. 

That  suggestion,  which  is  now  embod- 
ied in  S3nate  Resolution  4,  is  the  pend- 
ing question  before  the  Senate.  It  was 
introduced  as  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  4  by  the  joint  leadership- 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Senator 
Griffin. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  invoked  cloture 
on  the  question  of  whether  this  resolu- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
as  the  pending  business. 

The  vote  on  cloture  was  73  to  21.  In 
the  original  roilcall,  it  was  75  to  21,  before 
live  pairs  were  granted. 

Following  the  invocation  of  cloture, 
the  original  Senate  Resolution  4  became 
the  pending  question.  Then,  it  was  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  joint  leader- 
ship's proposal  to  require  three-fifths  of 
the  constitutional  membership  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  invocation  of  cloture. 

This  revision  represents  a  modest,  but 
significant  reform. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
David  Rosenbaum,  in  writing  about  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4.  points  out  that  only 
once  in  history— let  me  repeat  that — only 
once  in  history,  on  a  consumer  protection 
measure  l^st  year,  have  60  or  more  Sen- 
ators voted  for  cloture,  only  to  have  clo- 
ture on  the  bill  fail  on  that  and  succeed- 
ing votes. 

So,  when  we  hear  arguments  that  those 
of  us  who  wanted  the  original  Senate 
Resolution  4  had  things  totally  our  way, 
I  think  the  record  stands  for  a  different 
proposition. 

The  modified  proposal  is  an  effort  to 
change  the  rules  in  a  way  which  assures 
that  the  Senate  recognizes  and  respects 
minority  points  of  view,  regional  points 
of  view,  and  the  right  of  each  of  us  repre- 
senting our  constituents  and  performing 
our  obligations  of  oflBce.  It  Insures  the 
full,  responsible  right  to  debate,  to  ven- 
tilate, and  even  to  delay  a  measure  as  a 
part  of  our  efforts  to  represent  a  point 
of  view  in  which  we  believe. 
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The  only  way  in  which  a  debate  can  be 
stopped  under  this  revised  resolution 
on  which  cloture  wUl  be  voted  tomorrow' 
is  if  60  Senators  approve.  If  one  looks  at 
cloture  votes  in  the  past.  It  becomes 
quickly  apparent  what  a  modest,  but  sIk 
nificant,  step  that  is. 

It  is  one  that  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  right  to  debate  and  with  the  rights  of 
minorities.  It  is  one  that  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  substantial,  but  significant,  com- 
promise from  th-t  Initially  proposed  by 
the  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 

Tills  campromlse  wai  not  suggested  by 
those  whD  originally  submitted  Senaf 
Resolution  4.  It  was  a  ccmnromise  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field). The  record  wiU  show  that  this 
concession  was  made  by  the  original 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4  in  order 
to  create  a  consensus  which  would  per- 
mit a  long-overdue  modification  of  the 
rules  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  debate,  which  I  think  are  es- 
sential to  this  institution,  but  which  also 
wUl  prevent  a  few  Senators  from  par- 
alyzing progress  in  the  Senate,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
joi.ry  of  the  American  people  wanted 
or  needed. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
porfcmiity  to  vote  on  cloture,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  on  the  merits  of  the  re- 
vised resolution.  It  should  be  recognized 
by  all  that,  under  the  rules,  once  cloture 
is  invoked,  if  it  Is,  every  Senator  stUl  ha- 
remaining  rights  to  have  pending 
amendments  considered  under  the  rules, 
and  the  opportunity  to  argue  his  point  of 
view. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  already  has  thought  of  20 
changes  that  he  thinks  would  strengthen 
rule  XXII.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  so  creative, 
his  mind  so  fertile,  his  stamina  so  un- 
remitting, that  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, we  are  told,  passed  a  resoluti  .n 
so  glowing  in  praise  that  the  modrsty 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  prevcntctl 
him  from  requesting  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that 
when  these  proceedings  are  over,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  permit  me  i  j 
introduce  that  resolution,  so  that  our 
coUeagues  will  know  what  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  think.s  of  h^m  and  th? 
high  regard  they  have  for  Mn\, 

I  also  hope  that  the  International  Par- 
liamentary Union  might  review  this 
Record  and,  perhaps,  shape  a  new  meda). 
a  new  award  of  some  kind,  which  wou'd 
confer  upon  him  some  internation  1 
award  for  the  fertUity  of  his  mind,  which 
I  think  is  without  any  effective  compar- 
ison in  this  body  or  in  any  other  par- 
liamentary body  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  make  those  jun- 
kets, so  I  do  not  guess  I  would  be  eliai- 
ble  for  the  medal. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Like  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitzyn,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  be  unable  to  accept  his  awarri 
personally,  but  I  think  we  would  all 
share  in  the  pride  of  that  moment.  Surely 
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no  one  deserves  it  more  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

I  doubt  th:  t  any  other  member  of  any 
parliam  ntary  body  in  the  world  today 
is  creative  enough  to  move  that  their 
journals  recite,  verbatim,  the  prayer  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Why  did  the  Senator  vote 
aTOinst  th?m? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  he  de- 
serves great  praise.  Coming  from  the 
family  of  a  minister,  where  one  of  the 
first  things  we  learned  to  do  was  recite 
those  prayers,  I  was  moved  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
However,  I  was  somewhat  hurt  that  the 
23d  Psalm,  which  certainly  deserves  great 
recognition,  was  not  included  in  his 
amendments.  But,  I  am  sure  that  was 
an  oversight  and  that,  if  the  occasion 
arises,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
strengthen  his  position  by  adding  the 
23d  Psalm,  perhaps  to  rule  XXII,  as  a  re- 
form measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  is  obvious  to  all.  The  Sen- 
ate has  decided  that  it  wants  to  dispose 
of  this  matter.  I  think  most  of  my  col- 
leagues believe  that  2  months  of  debate 
should  be  enough  time  to  understand  the 
merits  of  this  proposal,  particularly  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  be- 
fore us  Congress  after  Congress. 

I  have  li<^tened  carefully  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  his  erudition.  But  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  see  if  there  is  any  way  that  we 
could  shape  a  strategy  to  reform  the 
rules  that  he  would  find  acceptable.  I 
have  not  heard  one  yet.  Some  of  us 
pursued  the  strategy  that,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
had  the  rieht  to  change  the  rulps.  and 
the  Senator  objected.  He  said.  "Oh,  if 
vou  would  only  u^'e  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, i-ule  XXn,  that  would  be  a  different 
thine."  Now  the  Senate  is  using  rule 
XXII,  and  he  savs,  "No,  that  will  not 
work,  either;  that  is  a  sham.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  proceed." 

One  wonders  what  other  avenue  the 
Senate  would  have  available  to  it.  If 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  not  avail- 
able to  it,  in  order  to  change  the  rules. 
We  have  had  a  lengthy  debate,  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
on  this  resolution.  We  have  had  more 
votes  on  this  matter  than  on  any  matter 
that  I  cnn  recall  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  over  10  years  ago.  And  I  have 
been  a-^sured  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  there  will  be  many  more  be- 
fore we  are  done.  If  he  savs  that  Is  the 
C'^'-p.  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be  true. 

This  matter  has  been.  In  my  opinion, 
considered  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  minority;  in  a  wav  that 
is  consistent  with  our  belief  in  debate; 
in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  rules. 
We  have  reached  a  compromise  which, 
I  think,  history  will  show  to  be  a  very 
modest,  but  important  one,  one  which 
a.'isures  that  the  Senate  wii:  continue  to 
be  the  great  deliberative  body  in  the 
world. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  placed  in 
the  Record,  with  approval,  a  New  York 


Times  editorial  that  criticized  some  of 
us  for  accepting  this  compromise.  It  is 
nice  to  see  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  New  York  Times  together  in 
cDncIemnation  of  the  "craven"  compro- 
mise th^^t  some  of  us  approve  in  support 
cf  the  li-adership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aLsle.  I  think  that  the  compromise  is  a 
good  ore.  It  is  a  compromise  from  that 
which  some  of  us  wanted,  but  it  is  a  sig- 
ni"'ant  improvement. 

I  hope  that,  tomorrow,  we  can  invoke 
cloture  on  the  resolution;  that  we  can 
consider  the  many  amendments  that  are 
before  us,  including  the  20  or  so  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the 
other  amendments  which,  I  assume,  are 
pending  on  this  measure,  and,  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  all  following  the  in- 
vocation of  cloture,  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  cannot  yield  right 
now,  because  I  want  to  be  sure  I  have 
a  chance  fully  to  develop  my  thoughts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  jusi  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
at  an  appropriate  time,  but  the  Senator's 
argument  was  so  stunning,  I  was  so 
overv/helmed  by  it,  that  I  need  a  little 
time  to  discuss  and  persuade  myself 
again  tliat  I  am  right,  lest  I  end  up  by 
inadvertently  yielding  to  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assure  him  I  do  not  want 
the  fioor  back  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Senator  is  filibustering  for  me.  I  ap- 
preciate tliat. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Any  way  that  I  can 
help  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are  some  other 
matters  that,  I  think,  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Senate  Resolution  4,  clearly 
assures  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
guaranteed  lengthy,  respectful  debate 
and  deliberation  on  all  matters  coming 
before  it.  If  one  looks  at  the  roster  of  the 
Senate  on  practically  any  issue,  and  asks 
what  is  required  to  achieve  cloture,  it  is 
clear  that  one  would  be  required  to  have 
broad  agreement  and  consensus  before 
cloture  can  be  invoked. 

Unlike  the  present  rule  where,  if  there 
are  absentees  on  the  negative  side  of  a 
cloture  motion,  those  absentees  reduce 
tlie  burden  of  the  proponents  of  cloture, 
60  would  be  required.  We  would  need 
60  on  the  side  of  the  proponents  to  close 
off  debate.  It  is  a  very  high,  but  fair,  hill 
to  climb.  The  burden  would  be  on  tlie 
proponents  of  cloture. 

In  order  to  get  60  votes,  the  propo- 
nents would  have  to  have  the  support  of 
a  broad  cross-section  of  geographic  and 
political  points  of  view.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  strongly  protects  those  who  want 
debate  and  restraint,  and  it  would  con- 
tinue to  assure  that  the  Senate  is  a  fair 
body,  a  body  which  represents  all  points 
of  view,  and  one  which  can  move  in  the 
face  of  strong  opposition  only  when  a  re- 
spectable, decent  consensus  has  been 
reached  v.'ith  60  Senators. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  with  the 


understanding,  and  asking  unanimous 
consent,  that  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  having 
to  take  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  ask  this  question.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  knows,  this  Is  my 
first  term  in  the  Senate,  and  I  consider 
that  I  am  still  in  the  learning  process. 
We  have  certainly  had  an  extensive 
schooling  in  rule  XXn.  So,  in  laying  the 
predicate  for  my  question,  I  might  want 
to  review  some  of  the  things  that  have 
gone  on,  as  I  see  them. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  when  the  same 
question  before  the  Senate  has  been 
called  up,  when  rule  XXn  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  in 
past  years,  and  each  time  the  change 
has  not  gone  through.  In  this  instance, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  original  resolu- 
tion called  for  changing  rule  XXII  from 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  a  three-fifths 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting,  but 
a  change  has  since  been  suggested  by  the 
proponents  of  the  reform  of  this  ru"e. 
One  of  the  changes  suggested  is  to 
change  it  to  a  vote  of  a  constitutional 
three-fifths  majority,  or  60  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  great  deal  of  press  coverage  has 
been  given  to  this  issue.  The  New  York 
Times  published  an  article,  for  example, 
just  this  morning,  which  mentioned  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  his  supporters — and  I 
read  now  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Originally  wanted  to  permit  three-fifths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to  invoke 
closure,  a  much  easier  total  to  get  than  a 
flat  60  Senators,  since  there  are  generally 
abrentees  for  closure  votes. 

Then,  according  to  that  article: 
The  reformers  also  obtained  a  ruling  from 
Vice  President  Rockefeller,  acting  as  Pre- 
siding Officer,  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
could  change  its  rules  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Congress. 

Also,  according  to  that  article: 

The  Senate,  moreover,  voted  to  accept  that 

theory,  making  it  a  precedent  in  a  body  that 

operates  on  precedence. 

Also,  according  to  the  article: 

As   part  of   the   compromise,   the  Senate 

voted  today  (yesterday,  53  to  43,  to  reverse 

that  precedent. 

And  the  article  ?,tatcd  that,  moreover, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Allen)  succe-s.-^fuUy  made  tiie  point 
that  if  there  arc  not  enough  votes  to 
obtain  cloture  that  one  Senator  who 
knows  the  rules  cnn  prevent  the  Senate 
from  acting. 

Incidentally,  the  New  York  Times  for 
some  reason  keeps  referring  to  it  as  "clo- 
sure," but  I  presume  they  mean  cloture; 
they  sometimes  have  some  difficulty  with 
typesetting  on  that  distinguished  news- 
paper. 

And  the  article  went  on  further  to  say, 
in  between  typographical  errors,  that  the 
reformers  prevailed  because  they  were 
able  to  swing  to  their  side  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority — 10  votes  more,  as  it 
turned  out. 

Now,  the  distinguished  New  York  news- 
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paper,  the  New  York  Times,  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  effect  of  the  new  rule  cannot  be  ac- 
curately assessed. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  It  votes  than  67 
to  end  a  filibuster. 

That  created  some  question  in  my 
mind,  because  the  distinguished  news- 
paper had  left  out  half  a  sentence.  As  I 
indicated  in  the  predicate  to  my  question, 
and  being  new  in  the  Senate  I  am  still 
trying  to  learn  prcp.r  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, I  had  some  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  liislory  of  the  cloture  rule  because 
of  the  typographical  errors  in  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper,  a  newspaper  that 
we  in  Vermont  refer  to  affectionately  as 
"one  of  those  Southern  newspapers." 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
Only  once  In  history — on  a  consumer  pro- 
tection measure  last  year — have  60  or  more 
Senators  voted  for  closure,  only  to  have  clos- 
ure on  the  bill  fall  on  that  and  succeeding 
votes. 

Still  referring  to  it  as  "closure." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  comment  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Certauily,  I  am  glad  to 
yiefel.       -     ^  . 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  votes,  he  will  find — we  will 
start  in  1967,  with  the  fair  housing  bill. 
I  happened  to  be  the  chief  sponsor  of 
that  measure,  so  I  remember  that  very 
well. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  recall  that  distinguished 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  Now,  in  the  first 
cloture  vote,  on  January  24.  19S7,  we 
had  a  vote  of  53  to  46  for  cloture. 

On  February  20,  1968,  we  got  55  votes 
for  cloture.  37  against.  Cloture  failed. 
On  February  26.  we  had  56  votes  for 
cloture.  36  against.  Cloture  failed  again. 

On  March  1.  we  had  59  votes  for  clo- 
tui-e.  35  against.  Cloture  again  failing. 
And,  on  March  4,  we  had  65  votes  for 
cloture.  32  against,  barely  getting  the 
number  we  needed  under  the  current 
rule.  We  got  cloture  after  a  debate  that 
went  from  February  20  to  March  4;  and 
I  remember  that  because  I  went  tluough 
it  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  that  measure. 

We  did  not  amer.i  the  proposal  itself; 
it  was  the  r^me  proposal  that  we  intro- 
duced, li  we  had  had  the  proposed  rules 
r'.ianf  e  then,  based  upon  the  1967  record 
vote,  the  result  would  have  been  lust  the 
.''ame.  So.  on  that  particular  issue,  this 
rules  change  would  ha\e  made  no  difTer- 
ence. 

We  also  considered  the  Fortas  nomi- 
nation. Cloture  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
temnted  there  on  October  1.  1968.  45  to 
43.  So  this  resolution,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect,  would  not  have  changed  the  out- 
come of  trie  Fortas  nomination. 

Then  there  was  an  attempt  to  amend 
rule  XXn  in  1969;  two  cloture  votes 
t^kcn,  one  on  January  16,  19C9,  51  to  47; 
the  .second  on  January  28.  50  to  42,  both 
unsuccessful.  If  we  had  the  proposed 
resolution,  a  different  result  v.ould  not 
have  occurred. 

Then  we  had  two  votes  on  cloture  to 
vote  upon  the  electoral  college  reforms, 
one  on  September  17,  1970,  54  to  36, 
the  next  on  September  29.  53   to  34, 
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neither  attempt  succeeding.  Neither 
would  have  succeeded  had  the  resolution 
now  before  us  been  In  effect  at  the  time. 
Then  there  was  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. Cloture  was  attempted  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  43  votes  to  48;  a  second  cloture  at- 
tempt on  December  22,  42  to  44.  Cloture 
obviously  failed,  and  it  would  have  failed 
if  the  resolution  had  been  in  effect. 

Then,  in  1971,  we  had  four  cloture 
votes  on  a  change  in  rule  XXII.  The  first 
vote  was  on  February  18,  and  was  48  to 
37;  the  second  on  February  23.  50  to  36; 
the  third  on  March  2,  48  to  36;  and  the 
fourth  on  March  9,  55  to  39.  Once  again 
four  cloture  votes,  none  of  them  success- 
ful, and  none  would  have  been  successful 
under  the  proposed  change. 

So  we  have  now  looked  at  several  clo- 
ture votes,  and  not  a  single  one  would 
have  had  a  different  outcome  had  Sen- 
ate Resolution  4,  as  modified  been  in  ef- 
fect. 

Then  on  June  23,  we  had  a  cloture  vote 
on  the  mihtary  draft  in  which  6b*  votes 
were  cast  for  cloture,  achieved.  Under  the 
present  rule.  62  were  all  that  were  needed 
on  that  vote. 

On  the  Lockheed  loan,  we  had  three 
votes,  42  to  47,  59  to  39,  53  to  37;  three 
votes  from  July  26  to  July  30,  none  suc- 
cessful, and  none  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful even  if  the  rule  were  changed. 

Finally,  on  the  military  draft  issue  on 
September  21  cloture  was  invoked  61  to 
30,  and  it  would  have  been  invoked  im- 
der  the  reformed  rule. 

The  Rehnquist  nomination  was  52  to 
42,  find  v.ould  have  failed  imder  the 
pending  resolution,  even  If  it  had  been 
in  effect. 

Eoual  job  opportunity,  48  cloture  votes 
on  the  first  cloture  vote,  53  on  the  sec- 
ond. The  same  thing  is  true. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  history 
clearly  establishes  that  this  is  a  modest 
although  significant,  change.  It  clearly 
protects  the  right  to  debate.  So,  I  think 
the  point  the  Senator  is  making  is  well- 
taken  and.  certainly,  the  article  by  one 
of  our  most  respected  reporters,  was 
vei-y  accurate. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  continuation  of  my 
question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  yield,  with  the 
unanimous  agreement  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  §et  unanimous  consent  for  me? 
I  have  a  statement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  able  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  a  question 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  without  the  Senator  lo.sing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONT) ALE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  want  to  broaden  my  request  for  reasons 
V\hicli  I  will  explain. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Go  ahead. 
The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithOut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Tlie  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  given  me  a  more  than  complete 
understanding  of  the  recent  history  of 


cloture  efforts.  The  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  helped  considerably  also.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  I  come  from  a  small 
State  but  one  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
interest  In  what  happens  down  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  going  fcack  to  that  State 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  airlines  willing,  and  I  have  a 
feeling  that  I  may  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain to  my  constituents  why,  when  th?re 
were  so  many  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion, and  when  there  is  obviously  such  a 
heavy  majority  of  the  Senate  who  want 
to  change  this  rule,  we  are  still  here 
delating  it. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  been  doing  his  utmost  to  ex- 
pedite this  matter,  and  I  applaud  hia 
heroic  efforts.     -- 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  pause  there? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  this  under- 
scores why  we  must  change  the  rule.  We 

have  been  on  this  proposed  rule  change 

it  has  been  before  the  Senate— since 
January  14.  We  have  just  made  it  the 
pending  business. 

We  made  a  study  hi  the  last  Congress. 
I  think  thit  in  9  of  11  months  there  was 
a  filibuster  pending.  If  this  rules  change 
can  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate,  we 
are  actually  saving  time  by  pursuing  it. 

Fair  housing,  for  example,  took  from 
February  20  to  March  4.  If  one  reviews 
the  record,  one  can  see  that  days  upon 
days,  weeks  upon  weeks,  are  often  con- 
sumed oh  a  single  measure. 

In  no  sense  do  I  want  to  be  understood 
as  suggesting  that  prompt  action  should 
be  taken  on  everything.  I  think  debate  is 
very  important.  But  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  figures. 

The  record  on  filibusters  shov.s  that 
the  campaign  financing  bill  took  5  weeks 
of  intermittent  fihbuster  time  in  1967, 
Open  housing  took  a  full  month  in  1968. 
The  Fortas  nomination  took  virtually  a 
week;  14  days  were  spent,  in  1969,  on 
the  question  of  amending  rule  XXII.  A 
full  week  was  spent  on  the  Haynesworth 
nomination. 

In  1971  they  spent  6  weeks  on  tlie  ques- 
tion of  amending  rule  XXII.  That  works 
out  to  about  5  days  for  each  word  in  the 
rule.  I  think  we  are  capable  of  under- 
st.inding  the  issue  a  little  more  promptly 
than  that. 

We  spent  2  weeks  on  the  militai-y  draft 
extension.  We  spent  a  montli  on  voter 
regi'itratipn. 

That  was  interesting.  That  was  the 
proposal  to  permit  people  to  register  by 
postcard.  The  theory  wis  that,  sin?c  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  find  you 
whether  you  wanted  to  be  fomid  or  not, 
since  the  draft  board  knew  how  to  find 
you  whether  you  sent  in  a  card  or  not, 
and  since  the  local  police  and  the  FBI 
can  find  you  if  you  are  violating  laws,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  an  American 
citizen  to  find  the  Government  with  a 
postcard  so  that  he  cr,n  vote. 

A  very  profound  issue,  it  took  1  month 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  consider  it,  as  I 
recall.  But  it  was  clear  the  issue  there 
was  not  understanding  the  issue  or  hav- 
ing a  chance  to  be  heard  and  let  the 
public  understand  so  that  they  could  be 
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heard,  it  was  people  that  wanted  to 
make  it  difficult  for  Americans  to  vote 
that  stalled  that  measure  for  a  full 
month,  30  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
)5rovided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  toe 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  for  a  question 
only. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  how 
much  longer  he  intends  to  speak? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  I  behevc  we 
have  pretty  well  discussed  the  central 
points  of  this  debate  and  I  will  be  guided 
by  the  wisher  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like 
to  speak  very  briefly  myself. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  when  the  leader 
Is  ready,  I  wfll  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  8:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
propound  a  imanimous-consent  request 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  1  hour  under  the 
cloture  rule  on  tomorrow  be  divided 
equally  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Allen 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  time  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  say  we  were  coming  in  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  8:30  a.m. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Senator  now 
in  charge  of  this  bill  and  the  division  of 
time — is  it  imder  new  management  now, 
the  bill,  rather  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  leave  that  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  now,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  hopes  that  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  will  let 
us  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment,  the 
filibuster  canned  on  against  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending,  that  we  will  have 
a  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  can  be  assured  he  will  have  a 
vote  on  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  sir;  a  vote  now,  the 
filibuster  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  must 
say  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  several  Senators  who  would  want  to 
speak  on  this  amendment  If  there  were 
to  be  a  vote  on  it  tod&y. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  understands  that  turning  down 
of  the  amendment  might  possibly  lose 
some  cloture  votes.  For  that  rea.son  we 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  tonight.  I  would 


hate  to  be  denied  that.  I  would  hate  a 
filibuster  conducted  against  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  he  is  trying  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  assured  the  Senator  that  we  will 
certainly  have  a  vote  tomorrow  on  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
under  the  cloture  rule  tomorrow  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Allen  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  assure  other 
Senators  that  if  cloture  is  invoked  on 
tomorrow,  he  and  those  Senators  sup- 
porting the  compromise  will  support 
that  compromise  and  not  attempt  to 
amend  it? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  West  Vii*ginia  asked  that. 

I  indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks  that 
the  leadership's  modification  of  Senate 
Resolution  4  represents  a  substantial 
change  from  what  the  original  sponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  proposed.  But 
speaking  for  myself,  I  support  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  needs  amendments.  I  will 
oppose  amendments.  Those  who  vote  for 
cloture  can  be  assured,  at  least  insofar 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  that  Senate 
Resolution  4  will  be  adopted  as  is,  with- 
out any  substantive  changes. 

Now,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for 
others  who  supported  the  original  Senate 
Resolution  4.  But,  I  have  talked  to  a 
great  number  of  those  Senators,  includ- 
ing my  joint  chief  cosponsor  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pearson).  To  my 
knowledge  every  one  of  them  agrees  with 
my  position. 

I  make  this  statement  with  the 
recognition  that  Senators  who  vote  for 
cloture  have  a  right  to  know  what  they 
are  limiting  debate  on.  I  would  consider 
it  a  breach  of  promise  of  the  gravest  sort 
if  I  were  to  change  my  position  after 
having  made  the  statement  that  I  did.  I 
know  of  no  Member,  at  least  the  ones  I 
have  talked  to,  who  would  plan  to  change 
that  resolution. 

Now,  Insofar  as  the  original  proponents 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  are  concerned 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  being  the  case, 
since  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
y\Q  is  going  to  be  against  all  amendments, 
that  would  seem  to  doom  in  advance  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  he  wants  to  get  voted  on 


tonight,  which  would  put,  as  far  as  the 
English  language  can  do  it,  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  beginning  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress seeking  to  amend  Senate  rules,  put 
debate  limitations  under  rule  XXn. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  si.cr.ed  a 
death  warrant  for  that  amendment  and 
by  doing  so  says  that  he  is  not  going  to 
be  willing  to  put  those  efforts  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress  under  Senate 
ruie  XXII  and  I  understood  that  was 
part  of  this  alleged  compromise. 

Would  the  Senator  know  the  facts  on 
this? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not 

Mr.  ALLEN.  V/ell,  does  he  agree  that 
would  doom  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
so  answer. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  from  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is — and  I  ask 
that  I  may  propound  this  question  again 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota's  assurance.  I 
know  that  he  cannot  assure  me  that  no 
Senator,  that  no  Senator  in  this  body 
and  no  Senator  among  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  will  attempt  to  amend  tliis 
compromise,  but  what  I  seek  assurance 
about  is  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  those 
other  Senators  who  have  supported  him 
from  the  beginning  in  this  effort — for  the 
chances  of  which  I  would  not  have  given 
10  cents  6  weeks  ago,  5  weeks  ago,  or  3 
weeks  ago — will  not  offer  any  amend- 
ments to  this  compromise  and  that  they 
will  stand  behind  their  commitment  to 
support  the  compromise? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  I  fully  su.!.>port 
the  pledge  described  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  are  none  of  the  oriirinal 
supporters  of  Senate  Resolution  4  I  have 
talked  to  who  have  a  different  pcint  of 
view. 

Basically,  what  the  leadership  hns  pro- 
posed and,  I  think,  what  the  Senate  had 
in  mind  yesterday  when  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4  was  made  the  pending  business, 
was  that  hereafter  cloture  can  only  be 
invoked  by  60  percent  of  the  con.stitu- 
tional  membership  of  the  Senate  voting 
except  hi  the  ca^e  of  rales  changes  whei-e 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
would  be  required  under  the  languape  of 
iiile  xxn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Wlial  the 
Senator  is  saying,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
President — and  if  I  am  incorrect  I  wish 
he  would  correct  me — is  that  he  and 
those  who  have  supported  him  in  this 
effort  are  committed  to  support  tlie  com- 
promise the  leadership  has  advocated, 
and  that  once  cloture  is  invoked  tomor- 
row, if  cloture  is  invoked,  that  coiimiit- 
ment  will  stand.  That  is  the  way  I  inter- 
pret it.  I  interpret  it  as  a  good  faith 
promise,  and  that  it  will  stand.  That,  in- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  yieW 
for  a  question. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  It  seems,  then,  since  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  this,  we 
ought  to  stay  in  session  tonight  and  vote 
on  this  amendment.  II  the  Senator  wants 
a  vote  on  the  amendmsnt,  the  Senator 
fiom  Alabama  could  not  prevent  it. 
Would  not  the  Senator  be  willing  to  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  long  enough  to  give 
us  ample  opportunity  to  have  a  vota  on 
this  amendment,  or  else  show  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  his  true  colors  as 
being  opposed  to  this  amendment,  which, 
in  effect,  would  put  into  being  the  sup- 
posed agreement  that  wa-,  had  with 
respect  to  the  compromise?  Why  does  he 
fear  this  amendment  since  it  just  puts 
into  effect  the  imderstanding  of  the 
compromise? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  interpret  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  being  a  com- 
mitment to  vote  against  the  amendment 

that 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  in- 
terpret the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  saying  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  amendment  that  has 
been  presented  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  which  has  been 
read.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  may  vote  for  that  amend- 
ment. He  may  vote  against  it.  I  may  vote 
for  it.  I  may  vote  against  it.  1  simply  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  and 
those  who  are  supporting  him  in  this  ef- 
fort will  stand  with  the  leadei-ship 
against  any  amendments  to  tliis  proposal 
that  would  weaken  it.  We  are  committed 
to  a  three-fifths  constitutional  majority, 
in  the  future  in  invoking  cloture  on  any 
matter  other  than  on  proposed  rules 
changes.  In  that  instance,  the  number 
necessary  will  be  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting.  How  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  wishes  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  or  how  I  will  vote 
on  it,  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  called 
upon  at  this  time  to  say. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment, if  cloture  is  invoked  tomorrow.  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  realizes  this. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  miss 
the  point  in  saying  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  it?  The  point  is  Uie  timing  of  the 
vote.  If  the  vote  is  had  before  the  cloture 
vote  and  tlie  amendment  is  killed,  it 
would  show  that  the  agreement  about 
putting  the  niles  changes  under  the  rules 
is  not  being  carried  out.  Obviously,  if  the 
vote  comes  after  cloture,  that  would  be 
like  trying  to  close  the  barn  door  after 
the  horse  has  gotten  out.  He  misses  the 
point  in  assming  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama he  will  have  a  vote.  Of  course,  he 
knows  he  will  have  a  vote  after  the 
cloture  has  been  invoked. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virghiia  did  not  miss  that 
point  at  aU.  But  there  are  so  few  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  to  listen 
to  this  debate  that  has  gone  on  this 
afternoon  that  I  think,  before  Senators 


vote  on  an  amendment  of  this  impor- 
tance, they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
overnight  and  in  the  morning  to  read 
the  record  of  the  debate.  I  have  listened 
with  more  interest,  I  tliink,  to  the  debate 
today  than  I  have  experienced  in  a  long 
time  in  this  body.  I  have  been  persuaded 
both  ways  on  this  amendment.  I  find  it 
very  dilficult  for  me  at  this  time  to  make 
up  my  own  mind  as  to  which  way  I  want 
to  go  on  this  amendment — which  indi- 
cates that  I  have  an  open  mind.  First, 
when  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  was  inclined  to  think  I  would  go 
his  way.  Then  when  I  listened  to  the  re- 
sponse by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  whose 
attention  I  should  have  at  this  mo- 
ment  

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senators  might  re- 
solve the  dilemma  by  voting  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  yield. 

I  f  oimd  myself  not  knowing  just  which 
way  to  go. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  beneficial 
for  all  Senators  if  they  had  the  opportu- 
nity overnight  to  read  the  Record.  I  hope 
it  will  be  printed  by  8:30  in  the  morning. 
I  hope  they  will  have  tlie  opportimlty  to 
read  the  Record  and  be  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  in  the  morning  on  this  very 
important  amendment. 

There  is  no  commitment  either  way,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fiom  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  although  I 
will  present  two  very  routine  unanimous- 
consent  requests  in  the  meantime. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   TIME   FOR   FILING 
COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  S.  66 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  S.  66,  the  Nurses  Training  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  suspend  for  just  a 
moment  for  a  statement  from  the  Chair' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  20. 
United  States  Code,  sections  42  and  43, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Fulbright,  resigned. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 


of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  rules  are  so  structured  as  to 
protect  a  minority.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  They  are  also  so  structured  as  to 
allow  a  majority,  after  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  under  the  cloture  rule,  to  work 
its  will.  But  the  majority,  of  late,  has 
found  it  difficult  to  work  its  will. 

The  Senate,  in  the  last  2  weeks,  in 
my  judgment,  has  hurt  itself.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  it  that  way.  The  Senate 
has  been  hm-t  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  within  the  last  few  days. 

The  leadership  has  presented  the  com- 
promise in  the  effort  to  bring  this  de- 
bilitating exercise  to  an  early  end. 

I  respect  the  views  of  every  Senator  m 
this  body,  and  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  viewpoints  that  are  held  or 
the  conscientiousness  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  Senators  who  are  wishing  to 
change  the  rules  and,  by  the  same  token, 
I  respect  those  who  are  resisting  a 
change.  As  I  have  said  more  than  once, 
I  would  not  have  given  10  cents  for  the 
prospect  of  any  change  in  rule  XXII  as 
recently  as  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield,  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  agrees 
witli  me  that  we  are  both  opposed  to 
majority  cloture. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  tiiat  is  the  sig- 
nificant factor;  because  if  we  keep  on 
going  as  we  have  been,  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  bear  more  and  more  in  that 
direction,  and  that,  would  the  Senator 
not  agree,  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  agree.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  Sen- 
ate; and,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  time  and  time  again,  it 
would  destroy  this  institution  as  a  unique 
institution  in  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  which  is  also  unique. 

As  I  have  said  more  than  once,  at  any 
time  a  majority  of  Senators  in  this  body 
are  determined  to  invoke  cloture,  if  they 
have  the  support  of  the  leadership— cer- 
tainly, if  they  have  the  support  of  the 
joint  leadership— and  if  they  have  a 
friendly  Presiding  Officer  in  the  Chair, 
they  can  do  it.  Using  the  example  I  cited 
yesterday  in  debate,  going  back  to  1969, 
when  a  Presiding  Officer  ruled  that  at  the 
begimiing  of  a  new  Congress,  a  majority 
of  Senators,  voting  to  invoke  cloture, 
could  invoke  cloture,  I  wish  to  say  again 
that  in  such  a  situation  in  the  future,  if 
51  Senators  were  to  vote  to  uphold  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  we  would  have  ma- 
jority cloture. 

On  that  occasion  in  1969,  fortunately, 
the  Presiding  Officer  did  not  apply  that 
provision  of  loile  XXII  that  says  that  ap- 
peals are  not  debatable  once  cloture  is 
invoked.  But  another  Presiding  Officer, 
at  another  time,  in  taking  the  view  that 
a  majority  can  invoke  cloture,  might  in- 
voke the  rule  in  its  entirety  and  not  al- 
low an  appeal  to  be  debatable,  in  which 
case  an  appeal  could  be  made  by  any 
Senator  against  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
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a  motion  to  table  could  inunediately  be 
made,  and  51  Senators  could  reject  the 
appeal  and  thus  sustain  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  and  we  would  have  majority  clo- 
ture, which  would  be  a  much  easier 
method  than  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
other  Senatoi-s  went  about  approaching 
this  matter  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Senate  is  getting  awfully  close 
to  majority  cloture.  I  have  seen  the  mood 
of  the  Senate  change  in  recent  days,  and 
Lhave  seen  the  Senate  harden  in  its  de- 
termination both  to  avoid  majority  clo- 
ture and  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
debilitating  exercise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress,  it  it  can  be  avoided. 

So,  the  leadership,  working  with  other 
Senators  similarly  inclined,  has  decided 
to  press  for  this  equitable  and  fair  com- 
promise, which  would  be  reached  imder 
the  procedures  allowed  by  the  present 
rules.  That  is  the  argument  I  have  been 
making  all  along — that  if  we  are  going  to 
change  the  rules,  it  should  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the 
present  rules. 

I  have  never  thought  too  much  of  the 
fiction  that  a  continuing  body  does  not 
have  continuing  rules.  But  there  are 
many  fictions — many  fictions  that  are 
recognized  in  law — and  so  I  think  it 
would  be  good  Insurance  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  compromise,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  other  Important  matters 
that  are  troubling  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  have  probWms  dealing  with 
the  economy,  with  recession,  with  infla- 
tion, with  unemployment,  with  energy, 
and  a  good  many  measures  will  be  com- 
ing to  the  floor  in  the  near  future  which 
will  need  to  be  acted  upon. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  the  Senate  continue  in 
this  fight  over  a  very  modest  rules  change 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  minority  but 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  would  allow 
a  majority,  after  a  while,  to  work  its  will: 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  will  want 
to  see  the  Senate  engage  longer  in  try- 
ing to  get  itself  out  of  this  parliamentary 
briar  patch  once  these  important  meas- 
ures come  to  the  floor.  The  people  are 
going  to  expect  the  Senate  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  measm'es  that  deal  with 
the  difficult  problems  confronting  the 
country. 

One  way  to  get  us  out  of  the  parlia- 
mentary morass  that  we  are  in,  will  be 
'for  the  Senate  to  invoke  cloture  on  to- 
morrow, after  which  Senators  may  call 
up  their  amendments  that  are  qualified 
and  get  votes  on  those  amendments. 

I  want  to  express  my  respect  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  dedication  he  has  demonstrated  to 
his  viewpoint  as  he  has  expressed  it. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  his  con- 
scientious purpose  in  opposing  a  change 
in  the  rules.  There  was  a  time  when  I, 
too,  opposed  a  change.  When  I  firet  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  was  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  rule  which  at  that  time 
required  a  constitutional  two-thirds  to 
invoke  cloture.  I  was  here  during  the 
great  debates  in  which  former  Senator 
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Paul  Douglas  participated,  and  in  which 
the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  was  the  greatest  Senator 
insofar  as  knowing  the  rules  and  prec- 
edents are  concerned — I  think  he  was 
the  best  expert  on  the  rules — certainly, 
in  the  17  years  that  I  have  been  here.  I 
sat  tlirough  those  debates  and  they  were 
conducted  on  a  vei-y  high  plane.  Nobody 
felt  any  disrespect  for  Senator  Russell 
or  those  Senators  who  worked  with  him 
in  their  effort  to  oppose  a  change  in  rule 
XXII.  But  we  changed  the  rule  and,  if 
my  lecoUecLion  is  not  incorrect,  I  voted 
for  the  rules  change  that  brought  about 
tlie  present  rule  XXII. 

But  I  am  constrained,  in  view  of  the 
experience  that  we  have  gone  through  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  to  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  in  tlic  good  inter- 
e.;t  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
in  the  good  interest  of  the  Nation,  there 
should  be  a  modest*  fm'ther  change  in 
rule  XXII,  such  as  is  incorporated  in  the 
substitute  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  revi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  which  would  permit  either 
three-fiftlis  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  or  the  amendment  permitting  60 
Senators  to  cut  off  debate  instead  of  the 
present  two -thirds  requirement. 

I  did  not  come  to  this  decision  easily, 
so  I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  reasons  for  a  180-degree  shift 
on  my  part  on  this  subject. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  m  1959 
when  Hawaii  became  a  State.  I.  too.  was 
anxious  to  get  things  done.  We  had  just 
finished  a  long  period  of  strife  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  State.  I  was  all  for  immedi- 
ate action  on  a  variety  of  fronts.  I  had 
no  doubts — the  majority  should  be  able 
to  act  and  act  promptly. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  on  January  3, 
1961,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  5 
to  permit  a  majority  vote  to  cut  off  de- 
bate. I  did  not  even  want  to  require  a 
three-fifth  vote  as  proposed  In  Senate 
Resolution  4.  Throughout  the  87th  Con- 
gress, I  voted  to  support  the  right  of 
three-fifths  to  curtail  debate,  which  was 
the  measure  under  consic'.eration. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  on  January  15, 
1963,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  9 
to  amend  the  cloture  rule  to  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  still  felt  a 
majority  vote  v/as  all  that  was  needed. 
In  1963,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Reso- 
lution 8,  which  required  only  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  cut  off  debate.  I 
was  fighting  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  I 
was  a  man  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
moment. 

By  the  90th  Congress,  v.'hile  I  still 
favored  a  majority  vote  to  cut  ofl  debate, 
I  was  becoming  more  tolerant  of  the 
need  to  listen  to  my  colleagues*  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  a  subject.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1967,  I  co~ponsored  Senate  Res- 
olution 7,  permitting  16  Senators  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  after  a  proposal  had  been 
debated  for  20  days. 

In  the  91st  and  92cl  Congresses  and  as 
late  as  January  of  1971,  I  continued  to 
cosponsor  resolutions  to  cut  off  debate 


on  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting.  In  fact,  on  March  9, 1971, 
Senator  Peakson  and  I  moved  to  close 
debate  on  such  resolution.  We  were  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  55  to  37. 

It  was  at  this  late  date  that  I  began 
to  reconsidei  the  wisdom  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  had  opposed  my  eagerness  to 
be  able  to  enact  what  I  felt,  in  my  wis- 
dom, would  benefit  the  people  of  this 
comitry. 

I  am  a  Senator  representing  a  .small 
State — Hawaii  in  the  1970  census  showed 
a  population  of  769.913;  it  is  47th  in  size 
and  40th  in  population  of  the  50  States. 

As  the  years  went  by,  as  I  have  shown, 
this  finally  gave  me  pause. 

Our  Fomiding  Fathers,  and  especially 
tlie  representatives  of  the  smaller  States, 
feared  a  tyranny  of  the  majority.  To 
accommodate  the  small  States  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  large  States  with 
a  majority  oi  the  population  what  they 
felt  was  their  proper  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature being  organized  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1787.  a  compromise 
was  struck. 

Majority  rule  based  on  population  was 
made  the  basis  of  representation  of  the 
States  ui  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Protection  of  the  minority  was  afforded 
the  small  States  by  giving  each  State, 
regardless  of  size,  equal  representation 
in  the  Senate. 

This  check-and-balance  compromise 
of  a  bicameral  legislature  has  worked 
for  two  centuries. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  provided  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  only  five  instances. 

First.  Under  article  1,  section  7,  to 
override  a  presidential  veto. 

Second.  Under  article  li  section  2,  for 
the  Senate  to  approve  treaties. 

Third.  Under  article  V,  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification  by  their  three -fourths 
vote. 

Fourth.  Under  article  I,  section  5,  to 
expel  a  member. 

Fifth.  Under  aiticle  I,  section  3,  to 
convict  a  President  in  an  impeachment 
proceeding  before  the  Senate. 

Unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  was 
the  right  of  every  Senator.  PYee  discus- 
sion is  the  cornerstone  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy is  based.  Unlimited  debate  wai 
the  rule  until  1917  when  the  two-third 
concept  of  rule  XXII  was  agreed  to.  It 
was  then  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  Senators. 

It  was  the  great  liberal.  Senator  Rob- 
ert La  Follette.  Sr.  of  Wisconsin,  who 
most  forcefully  fought  for  free  and  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate.  He  lost.  The 
vote  to  limit  debate  was  76  to  3.  with 
only  Senatoi-s  Gronna.  La  Follette.  and 
Sherman  dissenting. 

Rule  XXII  was  amended  in  1S43  and 
1959. 

In  1959,  before  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
the  present  ver.'^ion  of  rule  XXn  was  en- 
acted cutting  the  requirement  for  cur- 
tailing debate  to  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  not  a  fight  between 
so-called  "liberals"  and  "conservatives." 
This  is  a  fight  for  the  right  of  minorities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  a 
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small  State,  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  tlie 
rights  of  aU  minorities. 

The  great  juggernaut  of  the  majority 
is  not  always  right.  Even  the  highest 
minded  idealists  are  not  always  right. 

In  1919,  the  United  States,  for  the 
highest  motives,  added  the  18th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  Yet,  two-thirds 
of  the  Member.s  of  the  Congress  and 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures 
clearly  were  not  right,  for,  in  1933,  we 
had  to  redo  the  process  to  enact  the  2lRt 
amendment  to  "repeal  the  18th  article 
of  amendment"  to  the  Constitution. 

In  May  of  1968, 1  was  one  of  four  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  because  of  its  wiretap  provisions. 
Now  the  popular  trend  is  to  limit  wire- 
tapping. The  great  majority  was  not 
right  in  1968  in  encouraging  such  px-ac- 
tlce.  Perhaps  we  could  have  been  spared 
the  tiurmoil  on  our  national  scene  in  re- 
cent years  without  such  wiretap  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  is  not  al- 
ways infallible.  To  protect  the  minor- 
ity— and  we  are  all  at  times  part  of  some 
minority,  to  insuie  deliberation  and 
make  it  impossible  for  hasty  action  by 
the  majority  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the 
minority,  our  Founding  Fathers  in  their 
foresight  created  this  Senate  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  unlimited  debate  in  it. 
Since  tlien,  time  and  again,  lonely, 
brave  dissenters  have  used  the  Senate 
rules  to  educate  their  colleagues  and  the 
people  to  their  point  of  view.  Accom- 
modation between  the  demands  of  the 
majority  and  the  reservations  the  minor- 
ity felt  were  needed  for  their  protection 
has,  in  most  instances,  been  the  ultimate 
result.  This  has  been  most  beneficial  to 
our  country. 

As  I  indicated,  in  1917  we  extended  the 
two-third  veto  concept  to  our  rules.  Upon 
the  motion  of  16  Senators,  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  can  to- 
day cut  oflf  debate.  And,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  this  procedure  whenever  we, 
in  the  Senate,  have  been  able  to  convince 
two-thirds  of  our  colleagues  that  action 
was  now  in  order  on  a  proposal. 

If  we  in  the  Senate  have  so  little  confi- 
dence in  a  measure  that  we  cannot  get  a 
two-third  vote  to  cut  off  debate,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  it  is  the  wiser  part  of  discre- 
tion to  continue  the  discussion,  to  re- 
study  the  proposed  legislation — perhaps, 
to  modify  it,  or  to  alter  its  concept,  or 
even  to  drop  it  altogether. 

If,  for  the  pui-poses  of  expediency,  we 
now  let  60  percent  of  the  Senators  or 
even  60  Senators  cut  off  debate,  we  are 
bowing  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment. 
We,  as  Senators,  are  losing  our  perspec- 
tive. If  all  we  want  is  expeditious  action, 
let  us  abolish  the  Senate.  Nay,  let  us 
abolish  the  legislatm-e.  Surely,  a  sole 
executive  can  act  faster.  Yet,  no  one  in 
this  Senate,  no  one  in  these  United  States 
would  seriously  advocate  an  absolute  ex- 
ecutive. 

No,  we  are  tinkering  with  a  good  sys- 
tem for  the  purposes  of  accomplishing 
what  we  want  in  the  immediate  future — 
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we  are  starting  on  a  path  that  will  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  not  go  down  this  primrose  path 
becaase  we  agree  with  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion it  will  enable  us  to  expedite  today. 
Let  us  show  some  of  the  foresight  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  look  to  the 
future.  Someday,  the  shoe  may  be  on  the 
other  foot  and  the  proponents  of  liberal 
leKislotion  may  be  in  the  minority.  What 
then?  How  will  that  miiioiity  be  able  to 
educate  their  colleagues  and  the  public 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  riphts  of  that 
minority  ? 

Yes,  the  16  years  I  have  spent  in  the 
Senate  have  taught  me  much.  In  fact, 
I  .seem  to  fit  into  the  old  story  of  the 
young  man  who,  when  he  eraduated  from 
high  school,  had  no  doubt  his  father 
knew  nothing,  and  the  conflict  at  home 
was  vocnl  and  vociferous.  This  young 
man  went  off  to  college.  Four  years  later, 
he  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  a  great 
number  of  .subjects.  There  was  now  at 
least  two  sides  to  evei-y  argument.  There 
were  alternatives.  In  commenting  about 
his  father,  he  told  his  friend,  "You  know, 
it  is  surprising  hov/  much  my  father 
learned  in  these  4  years." 

It  is  sui-prising  how  much,  in  my  opin- 
ion, our  Founding  Fathers  learned  in  my 
16  years  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  what  may 
be  the  more  difficult  step  and  not  vote 
for  any  measure  to  further  limit  the  right 
of  Senators. 

Let  us  keep  rule  XXII  as  is.  Let  us  not 
start  on  the  road  of  60  Senators  to  cur- 
tail debate  today;  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  tomorrow: 
50  Senators  the  day  after  and  a  simple 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  a 
short  way  down  the  road,  or  we  will  have 
given  up  the  one  somxe  of  protection  we 
in  the  Senate  were  meant  to  afford  the 
small  States  and  minority  population. 

Let  us  keep  the  spirit  of  the  Senate  as 
envisioned  by  our  Fomiding  Fathers  alive 
and  not  make  it  easier  for  a  majority  to 
easily  silence  a  brave  minority  fighting 
to  have  their  voices  heard. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr&sident, 
I  offer  a  clotm-e  motion  at  this  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  havhig  been  filed,  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
!:tate  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
SUtntMng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  S.  Res.  4, 
sa  amended,  amending  Rule  XXII  of  the 
SianUing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Wendell  H.  Ford,  William  D.  Hathaway,  John 
O.  Pastore,  Ted  Stevens,  Dick  Clark,  Prank  E. 
Moss,  James  Abourezk,  Gale  W.  McGee,  Rob- 
ert P.  Griffin,  Mike  Mansfleld,  Alan  Craiwton. 
John  C.  Culver,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Walt«r  P. 
3\Jond.ile. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) 
to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
hmitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 

tlfnt 

Mr.  ALliEW.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  "ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  on 
which  he  sought  the  yeas  and  nays  ear- 
lier, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Resei-ving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, are  we  going  to  have  a  vote  on  it 
tonight? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tomorrow. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  require  them. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
does  not  want  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Not  at  this  time  if  the 
Senator  does  not  want  the  vote  until 
tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  encour- 
aged by  the  filing  of  this  second  cloture 
motion.  Is  there  any  feeling  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  will  not  carry  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  Senators  here  early  so  that  they  may 
cast  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their 
consciences.  Just  as  a  bit  of  insurance, 
I  always  hke  to  have  another  cloture  mo- 
tion m  my  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  two  or  three  more  lying  around 
my  desk. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tliank  tlie  Senator.  I 
wondered  if  there  was  any  doubt.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  think 
there  was,  but  he  is  encouraged  some- 
what by  the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  encouraged. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  move  now  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  8:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  at  6 :  14 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  March  7,  1975,  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

E.\ecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Scnalle  March  6, 1975: 

Department  of  State 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia,  a  Poreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Nigeria. 

Canal  Zone  Government 

Maj.  Gen.  Barold  R.  Parfltt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  Goverjior  of  the  Canal  Zone 
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for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Maj.  Gen.  David 
S.  Parker. 

Enerct  Research  and  Development 

Robert  W.  Fri,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
AUministratcr  of  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment (lie .V  position) . 

James  L.  Llverman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
As.slstant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
nnd  Development  (new  position) . 

John  M.  Teem,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development  (new  position) . 

National  Science  Foitndation 

Richard  C.  Atkinson,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  vice  Raymond  L.  BisplinghoSf, 
resigned. 


In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  e<}de, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woolwine,  704-12- 
6183,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment    to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
John  R.  De  Barr  John  H.  Miller 

Herbert  J.  Blaha  Harold  A.  Hatch 

Philip  D.  Shutler  Edward  J.  Bronars 

Richard  E.  Carey  Warren  R.  Johnson 

George  W.  Smith  Paul  X.  Kelley 


Tlie  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Hugh  W.  Hardy 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  6,  1975: 

Department  of  Labor 

John  T.  Dunlop,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  appro\'ed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Joseph  I.  Chapman,  executive  min- 
ister of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Convention, 
Granville,  Ohio,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  gracious,  loving  Heavenly  Father, 
we  pray  Thy  special  blessing  upon  this 
body  as  they  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  tlieir  high  office. 

May  their  understanding  and  percep- 
tion of  the  complex  issues  of  our  Na- 
tion be  guided  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 

May  the  decisions  they  reach,  the  ac- 
tions they  take,  the  work  they  do,  be 
pleasing  in  Thy  sight. 

Even  as  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  neither  can  we  reach  our  highest 
potential  in  leadership  and  decision- 
making except  as  we  receive  guidance 
from  Thee.  May  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  august  body  so  live  this  day  that 
they  may  fulfill  their  responsibilities  ac- 
ceptably and  be  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  with  Thee. 

■Riis  is  our  prayer  in  the  Saviour's 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219)  en- 
titled "joint  resolution  makhig  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
tliereon.  and  appoints  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Macnusow,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Proxbiire, 
Mr.  MoKTOYA.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston, 


Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-443,  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Mr.  Mansfield,  recom- 
mends the  name  of  Tliomas  E.  Harris  for 
confirmation  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission;  and  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, recommends  the  name  of  Joan  D. 
Aikens  for  confirmation  to  be  a  member 
of  the  same  Commission. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-474,  appointed  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Bayh,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  to  attend,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Sri  Lanka. 
March  31  to  AprU  5,  1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO    FILE    A    REPORT   ON   H.R.   25 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  HJl. 
25. 

The, SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Th'  le  v.Tis  no  objection. 


SPACE     SHUTTLE     WILL     IMPROVE 
QUALITY   OP   LIFE   ON   EARTH 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  com- 
ment today  on  the  grossly  inaccurate 
statement  which  has  been  released  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  gentleman's  statement 
continues  to  describe  the  Space  Shuttle 
as  a  program  which  is  destined  to  be 
overrun  in  cost  and  fall  short  in  its  op- 
erational goal  based  on  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  just  released.  This 
appears  to  be  an  annual  event. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  intensive  and  detailed 
hearings  in  Washington,  at  the  key 
NASA  space  centers  and  key  industrial 


contractors,  performing  the  research 
and  development  work  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  over  the  years.  Let  me  state  un- 
equivocally the  Space  Shuttle  is  on 
schedule  and  within  the  cost  com- 
mitments made  by  NASA. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  a  new  low-cost 
space  transportation  system.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  understand  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  opposed  to 
providing  a  low-cost  space  vehicle  which 
will  enlarge  our  already  great  use  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  and 
the  world.  The  Space  Shuttle  like  any 
research  and  development  program  en- 
counters and  conquers  day-to-day  prob- 
lems as  the  work  progresses.  The  Space 
Shuttle  is  no  exception.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Space  Shuttle  in  both  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  have  faced  these 
normal  development  problems  with  en- 
thusiasm and  skill.  They  have  sur- 
mounted these  problems  to  this  point 
just  as  I  am  confident  they  will  sur- 
mount them  in  the  future.  Notwith- 
standing the  gentleman's  comments  on 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report,  no 
amount  of  back-of-the-envelope  cal- 
culations of  potential  cost  increases 
which  do  not  materialize  can  change  the 
success  of  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
to  date. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator 
of  NASA,  sums  it  up  well  in  his  letter  in 
reply  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report  cited  by  Senator  Proxmire.  Dr. 
Fletcher  says  and  I  quote: 

I  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  cost  over- 
runs above  the  $5.2  billion  commitment,  1971 
dollars. 

Space  Shuttle  will  make  space  a  place 
of  commerce  for  our  Nation  just  as  our 
original  satellite  developments  made 
space  a  place  of  communications  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  In  my  opinion  it 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  on  Earth 
more  in  its  first  20  years  of  operation 
than  any  other  scientific  advancement  to 
dale. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY.  MARCH  7. 
1975.  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 
ON  A  BILL  MAKING  EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight. 
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Friday,  March  7,  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  a  bill  making  emergency  employ- 
ment appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  why  do  we 
have  to  have  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Why  can  we  not  just  go  through 
the  normal  procedure? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  this  is  the  regular  procedure.  The 
House  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yisld. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  full  committee 
on  this  bill  tomorrow,  but  th3  House  will 
not  be  in  session,  so  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous coasent  that  we  be  able  to  file  this 
report  on  emergency  employment  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  reports  were  not 
filed  tomorrow,  what  would  be  the  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  have  to  be  filed 
next  week,  and  that  would  slow  down 
consideration  of  the  jobs  bill  and  would 
not  allow  the  Senate  adequate  time  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess  to  act  on  the  bill. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  expected  to  report 
cut  the  jobs  bill  tomon-ow.  Th?  President 
yesterday  announced  his  intention  to 
send  to  the  Congress  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  additional  appropiiations  for 
Jobs,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  that  is 
going  to  add  a  cost  of  $6  billion  to  the 
overall  budget? 

Mr.  MAHON.  $5  billion-plus,  yes. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $5  billion-plus,  and 
we  are  in  a  hurry  to  add  that  to  the 
deficit;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  not  in  a  hurry 
to  do  that.  There  is  a  feeling  of  emer- 
gency in  the  Congress  and  throughout 
the  coimtry  due  to  the  fact  that  imem- 
ployment  is  soaring  in  some  areas  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  meet 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  that  are  going  to  be 
waived? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  no  points  of  oi-der 
will  be  waived.  The  House  can  work  its 
will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  will  be  no 
attempt  to  waive  points  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  prevent  amendments  to  increase 
the  bill  or  decrease  the  bill.  That  will  be 
a  matter  for  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  intend,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  fin- 
ishes, to  reserve  all  points  of  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  .o 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  MARCH  7,  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS  ON  CER- 
TAIN HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight, 
March  7,  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
House  Resolutions  241,  242,  243,  244,  245, 
and  246,  disapproving  the  deferral  of 
certain  budget  authorities  relating  to 
the  Coips  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  October  31,  1974,  made 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  the  act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Could  the  gentle- 
man describe  to  the  Members  what  House 
Resolutions  241  through  246  are? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
that  these  resolutions  would  disapprove 
the  deferral  proposals  submitted  by  the 
President  last  year  relating  to  certain 
funds  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
Congress.  The  President  proposed  that 
imder  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  certain  deferrals 
take  place  in  order  to  reduce  spending.  In 
the  jobs  bill  which  will  be  considered  by 
the  full  Appropriation  Committee  tomor- 
row, we  propose  to  go  forward  with  some 
of  these  public  works  projects,  and  it 
would  make  no  sense  to  do  this  ur.lsss 
we  disapprove  the  deferral  of  funds  un- 
der these  proposals  which  were  made 
last  year  in  a  different  atmosphere  and 
at  a  time  when  there  was  not  such  an 
awareness  of  the  acute  unemployment 
situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  were  these  deferrals 
taken  up  by  the  full  committee  vet? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  full  committee  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  not  beea 
taken  up  by  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  why  the  ru.sh  on 
tliis  action?  I  thought  we  were  trying  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  in  his  el- 
forts  to  pare  down  the  deficit.  Is  that  not 
the  purpose  of  the  deferrals? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  certainly  trying 
to  cooperate  with  the  President.  But  the 
President,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  has 
changed  course.  La-st  year  he  was  talking 
about  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  We  were  all  hoping  that  this  could 
be  aocompli.shed,  but  now  in  view  of  the 
worsening  economic  situation  he  is  talk- 
ing about  pumping  more  money  into  the 
economy  and  giving  more  people  jobs. 
The  House  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  on  these  deferrals  next 
week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  suppose  this  unani- 
rnous-con.sent  request  were  not  agi-eed  to, 
what  would  happen?  Why  cannot  the 
deferrals  first  go  to  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  will  go  to  the  full 
committee  first.  But  if  we  cannot  file  the 
report  tomoiTow  night,  it  would  just  de- 
lay action  in  the  House  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  long? 


Mr.  MAHON.  Until  next  week.  We 
could  not  file  the  reports  untU  next 
week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  a  great 
crisis,  to  delay  until  next  week?  The 
President  is  trying  to  make  an  effort  to 
cut  down  unwieldly  spending.  Is  it  a  bad 
thing  to  delay  this  and  wait  a  few  extra 
days?  Why  should  we  take  action  before 
the  full  committee  has  had  a  chance  to 
m:c:  on  this? 

Mr.  J\JAiriON.  The  pi'n  o:e  of  these  dis- 
approval resolutions  is  to  create  more 
jobs,  not  just  l3af-raking  jobs,  but  pro- 
ductive jobs  that  will  add  to  our  national 
assets,  so  I  think  this  is  not  something 
which  the  gentleman  would  really  op- 
pose. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
lias  not  had  a  chance  to  consider  these 
recisions  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to 
object. 

Mr.  MAHON.  U  the  gentleman  will 
Please  yield  further,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  imaware  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  I  am  aware 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  yield  and 
I  am  willing  to  engage  in  further  dis- 
cus.sion.  Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
whi;h  has  the  responsibility  for  programs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  taken  ac- 
tion and  approved  their  reports,  but  the 
full  committee  has  not  because  we  cannot 
meet  until  tomorrow.  The  full  committee 
will  take  action  tomorrow,  on  Fi-iday,  and 
we  will  also  take  action  on  the  emergency 
employment  bill,  so  they  ought  to  go  for- 
ward in  tandem.  That  is  the  point  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  unaware.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  un- 
derstitnd  the  gentleman's  concern  about 
the  public  works  section.  These  are  re- 
scissions as  well  as  deferrals? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  they  are  disapprov- 
als of  proposed  deferrals.  They  are  not 
resci.ssions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Deferrals? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  WiU  deferrals  be 
taken  up  tomonow? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  They  were  marked 
up  last  week  and  copies  of  the  reports 
were  di.'tribuled  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  were  invited  to  be 
parties  to  the  markup  by  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee.  This  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  Committee  and  the  House 
can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  the  conversations  I  have  had 
here  and  with  great  due  respect  to  my 
good  colleague  from  Texas,  with  whom 
usually  I  find  myself  in  agreement,  I  find  | 
no  other  choice  but  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  219. 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendinents,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whitten,  SiKES,  Pass!v-an,  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Natcher,  Flood,  Cederberg, 
Michel,  and  Shriver. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  219 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
219,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  94-44) 
The  committee  ol  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219)  making  further 
continuing  a:^pro^rlations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows:  and  that 
clause  (d)  of  section  101  of  said  Joint  resolu- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles  VI 
and  IX"  and  Inssrting  "title  IX";  and  the 
Senate  agres  to  the  same. 

-Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  p.n  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
":  Provided  however.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  rrovislon  of  this  joint  resolution 
or  any  other  Act.  the  appropriations  and 
funds  made  available  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  the  fourth  unnumbered  clause 
of  section  101(b)  and  sections  112  and  114 
of  such  joint  resolution  as  amended  relating 
to  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
appropriations  shall  remain  available  until 
March  25.  1975." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

George   Mahon, 

Jamie  L.    Whttten, 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Joe  L.   Evins, 

William   H.  Natcher, 

Daniel   J.  Flood, 

E.  A.  Cederberg. 

R.   H.   Michel    (except  for 
amendment  No.  1) , 

Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 


Daniel  K.   Inoitte, 

Warren  G.   Macnusok, 

Gale  W.  McGee, 

William  Proxmire, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

L\WTON  Chiles, 

J.   Bennett  Johnston, 

Milton   R.  Young, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Ted  Steven.-v, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
r:rrTEE   of   Conference 
The  manp.gers  on  the  p.irt  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  219)    making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for    other    purposes,    submit    the    following 
joint  statinient  to  the  House  and  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Provides  for  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  activities  under  Title  IX 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  until 
June  30,  1075,  instead  of  the  extension  of 
titles  VI  and  :'X  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  termination  of  such  titles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  have  In- 
cluded reference  to  Title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  S^rvije  Act  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
Regional  Jleclical  Prcgrrm  will  be  continued 
until  the  proper  level  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  197.^  can  be  addressed  in  a  supple- 
mental app.opri.ation  bill.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  f -ll  amount  of  $75,000,000  author- 
ized by  the  continuing  rerolution  for  1975 
will  be  cbligaterl. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Restores  the  House  lan- 
guage amended  to  allow  the  extension  of  the 
continuing  authority  for  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  until  March  25,  1975. 

George   Mahon, 

Jamie  L.   Whitten, 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

Joe  L.   Evins, 

William   H.  Natcher, 

D.'NiEL   J.  Flood, 

E.   A.  Ckderberg. 

R.   H.   Michel    (except   for 
amendment  No.  1 ) , 

Garner  E.   Shriver, 
Managers  on  the  Parf  of  the  Hotise. 

Daniel  K.   Inouye, 

V/ARBEN    G.     MaGNUSON, 

Gale  W.  McGee. 
William  Proxmirf, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
L.-iWTON  Chiles, 
J.   Bennett  Johnston, 
Milton   R.  Young, 
Edvv.ird  W.  Brooke, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  219, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der in  the  House  on  Monday  next  or  any 
day  thereafter  to  consider  a  conference 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  219, 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 229,  FUNDS  FOR  FEDERAL 
AID  HIGHWAYS,  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  Vi^ORKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  House  Re- 
solution 229.  disapproving  proposed  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  numbered 
D75-17,  relating  to  funds  for  Federal-aid 
highways,  as  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  the  President's  message  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1974,  and  that  the  resolution  be 
re-referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PROCEEDINGS  INCIDENT  TO 
THE  PRESENTATION  OF  A  POR- 
TRAIT OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  94-37)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  77)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the 
proceedings  incident  to  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  Charles 
C.  DiGGS.  Jr.,  for  printing  under  the  rule 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  re- 
ferred to  tlie  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  if 
in  each  of  these  cases  he  will  give  us  a 
description  of  the  number  of  copies  and 
tli3  costs  involved? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  put  a  question  to  me,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  put 
that  question  now  for  the  Record,  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  good  enough  to 
answer  tliat. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  there  are  the 
usual  number  of  1.500  copies,  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,381. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  77 

Rcsoltcd,  That  the  traiiscript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  January  30,  1974,  incident 
to  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Junior,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  an  illus- 
tration and  suitable  binding. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 


PROVIDING  i\DDITIONAL  COPIES 
O?  "COMPILATION  OF  THE  HOUS- 
ING AND  COIvIMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1974" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rcpt.  No.  94-38)  on  the 
concurrent  resoluticn  (H.  Con.  Res.  27) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  "Compilaticn  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,"  for  printing  under  the  rule,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  concuixent  reso- 
lution is  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  27 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  two  thousand  copies 
of  committee  print  entitled  "Compilation  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974". 


Insert  "and  one  thousand  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  " 

Page  1,  line  5,  delete  "Ave  hundred  and 
si.Kty-five"  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereof  •five- 
hundred  and  sixty-six." 
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The    committee    amendments    were 
a 'Teed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  rccorsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  ccnciu-rent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OP 
"OUR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 
WHAT  IS  IT?  HOW  DOES  IT  FUNC- 
TION?" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  s2nd  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  94-39)  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  44) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  a  revised  edition  of  "Our 
American  Government.  What  is  it?  How 
does  it  function?"  for  printing  under 
the  rule,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  CO  sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  refen-ed  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concunent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44 
Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring)  .That  there  shall  be 
printed,  as  a  House  document,  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  House  document  "Our  American 
Goverment.  What  Is  II?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; and  that  five  hundred  and  sUty-five 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  fcrty-two  thou.-'and 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and 
twenty  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 
Page  1,  line  9,  immediately  after  "Senate," 


PRINTING  HEARINGS  AND  PANELS 
ON  COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION 
IN  THE  HOUSE  HELD  BY  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  94-40)  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  117) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House 
document  of  tho  hearings  and  panels  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees  for 
printing  under  the  rule,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  concurrent  res- 
olution is  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana 
There  was  no  ob j  ection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  117 
Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  C3n:urring),  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  the  three  vol- 
umes of  hearings  and  panels  on  the  subject 
of  committee  organization  in  the  House 
which  were  held  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  under  the  authority  of  H.  Res. 
132,  Ninety-third  Congress,  together  with 
an  Index  thereto  and  with  such  corrections 
as  may  be  necessary;  and  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  be  printed  for  use  of  the  Com- 
mtitce  on  Rules. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabl3. 


FPvINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "A  COMPILATION  OP  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  LAWS"    " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  94-41)  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  145) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  joint  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare entitled  "A  Compilation  of  Federal 
Educ?.tion  Laws"  for  printing  under  the 
rule,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  printed. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  why 
we  need  $18,000  worth  of  copies  m  the 
amount  of  7,500? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  It  is  bjcause  there  Is 
a  substantial  number  of  requests.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  I  know  that  the  demand  for 
this  document,  a  ccmpi'ation  of  Federal 
education  lavs,  from  Members  of  the 
Hourc  and  the  Senate  has  been  very 
great.  There  i.^  also  a  substantial  number 
of  requests  fram  educators  at  every  level 
of  education,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, co-imu  u:y  colle-rc,  v.id  hisrhcr 
education,  for  the  perusal  cud  ii.~e  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  rerlain  to 
education.  This  document  is  a  truly  in- 
vaUicble  com'ilation  of  education  laws. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther rcsei-ving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  normal  nun.bcr  to  be 
publishedis  1,500,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  now  need  7,500. 
Are  we  going  to  mall  these  around  the 
country? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  they  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  Committee  on  Edutation  and 
Labor  in  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  basis  of  requests  for  the  docu- 
ment which  come  from  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  as  well  as  from  educators. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  some  reason 
why  we  have  to  provide  for  this  extra 
supply  and  not  allow  them  to  buy  them 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  requeit,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  comes  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  who  makes  the  point 
that  this  resolution  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  of  their  constitu- 
ents. He  also  points  out  that  by  moving 
ahead  now  on  this  resolution  for  the 
amoimt  of  copies   requested.  Congress 
would  be  able  to  save— and  I  here  quote 
from  Chairman  Perkins'  letter — "a  sub- 
stantial back-to-press  cost  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  near  future." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  would  have  a  supply? 

I  am  not  quite  clear  why  vse  need 
these  extra  7,500  copies. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  not  really  be  able  to  add  further 
to  what  I  have  already  told  the  gentle- 
man. This  is  not  an  unusual  request,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  Very  often  we 
have  compilations  of  laws  or  other  docu- 
ments that  are  for  the  information  and 
assistance  of  one  group  of  citizens  or  an- 
other in  our  society.  The  documents  are 
thought  to  be  very  important  or  very 
useful,  and  for  that  reason  there  are  re- 
quests to  print  enough  copies  of  them 
to  make  them  available  to  those  who 
have  a  special  need  for  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
regret  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  not  here  to  explain  the  unusual  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  I  may  point  out 
to  the  gentleman,  it  is  really  not  a  very 
unusual  number  for  a  volume  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  cost,  it  might  be  unusual.  I 
realize  just  $18,000  does  not  sound  like 
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very  much  sometimes  to  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  substan- 
tial volume.  The  volume,  before  revision, 
is  748  pages.  It  was  last  issued  in  Octo- 
ber 1971.  We  propose  to  print  only  an 
up-to-date,  revised  edition. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  really 
do  not  understand  why  we  just  do  not 
use  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents 
and  let  him  provide  the  copies  as  we  do 
in  any  other  situation.  But  this  commit- 
tee really  has  some  very  unusual  infor- 
mation and  it  has  to  be  supplied.  We 
do  not  really  know  to  whom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's observation 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  might  I 
propound  a  question  to  the  gentleman? 

I  understand  we  are  out  of  volume  1 
of  the  hearings  on  the  education  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year.  Are  there  any  funds 
in  this  resolution  that  would  go  to  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  that  volume 
which  is  out  of  print? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  This  resolution 
runs  solely  to  the  compilation  of  Federal 
education  laws.  If  the  gentleman  wishes 
to  introduce  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
some  other  document  for  which  he  un- 
derstands there  is  a  need  for  additional 
copies  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing 
would  certainly  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  simply  inquiring 
whether  there  are  any  additional  volumes 
of  at  least  that  one  volume  that  is  ap- 
parently unavailable,  volume  1. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  subcommittee 
customarily  considers  resolutions  that 
are  introduced.  No  such  resolution  on  the 
matter  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
has  been  introduced;  but  if  such  a  res- 
olution is  introduced,  we  shall,  of  course, 
consider  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  145 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  printed  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  entitled  "A  CompUa- 
tlon  of  Federal  Education  Laws",  of  which 
five  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  such  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

REQUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  PRXNTINa 
OF  REVISED  EDITION  OP  BOOK- 
LET "THE  HISTORY  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  HOUSE  MAJORITY 
WHIP  ORGANIZATION  (94TH  CON- 
GRESS) " 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  94-42)  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  146) 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  booklet 
entitled  "The  History  and  Operation  of 
the  House  Majority  Whip  Organization 
(94th  Congress) ,"  for  printing  under  the 
rule,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  tc  be  printed. 

H.  CON.  Res.  146 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  photo- 
graphs a  revised  edition  of  the  booklet  en- 
titled "The  History  and  Operation  of  the 
House  Majority  Whip  Organization  (94tb 
Congress)";  and  that  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the   House   majority   whip. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque-it  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

P.^RLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  objection  is  lodged, 
this  could  be  called  up  in  the  regular 
order  if  it  lays  over  for  3  days;  is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  what 
the  haste  is  in  this  particular  instance. 
I  know  there  are  some  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  other  documents  that  were 
presented  this  morning. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  certainly  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
dressing myself  to  two  points,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  in  the 
initial  instance,  when,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  I 
sent  to  the  desk  the  privileged  report  on 
the  resolution,  I  did  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  its  immediate  consideration. 
Then  subsequently  I  made  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  each  of  the  other 
resolutions  that  I  was  offering. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have 
already  received  unanimous  consent  for 
the  consideration  of  this  final  concurrent 
resolution. 

Furthermore.  I  will  say 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
yield  further  at  this  point. 

If  that  is  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing, it  is  not  the  understanding  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  because,  in 
each  instance,  the  gentleman  from  In- 


diana made  the  same  request,  and  each 
request  was  considered  separately. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  had  to  file  the  resolution  as 
privileged  and  it  may  then  be  considered 
in  due  process  of  time,  imder  the  3-day 
rule  or  before  that  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  not  obtained  such  per- 
mission? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
the  right  to  file  and  has  filed.  He  can 
ask  to  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
by  unanimous  consent  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  he  has  not  done  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  made  such  a  request. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  now  I  am  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe;the  gentleman's  position  has  been 
clarifies,  and 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  not,  but  I  will  accede  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  wants  to  have  it  brought  up 
after  3  days,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  reason 
I  would  like  to  have  3  days  is  that  I  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  this  doc- 
ument, which  I  am  sure  will  eventually 
be  lodged  in  the  Rare  Books  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad  to 
dispatch  one  to  him  right  now. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  doc- 
ument is  of  such  scope  and  importance 
that  I  think  I  should  really  inspect  it  at 
great  length,  because  I  can  tell  it  is 
rather  important,  from  the  number  of 
copies  and  the  fact  that  the  printing 
cost  will  be  $2,615.90,  which  is  about  half 
the  salary  of  the  average  wage  earner 
in  my  district  in  1  year.  So  perhaps  all 
of  us  should  have  a  chance  to  look  it 
over  and  see  if  it  falls  in  the  scope  of 
deferrals,  rescissions,  or  something  we 
might  want  to  act  on  much  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  withdraw  that  request,  it  might 
ease  the  situation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  insists  on  objecting,  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  filed  the  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, the  report  has  been  filed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  COM- 
MISSION —  COMMUNICATION 
FROM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration: 

Febrvart  20.  1975. 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-443,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  recommends  the 
name  of  Thomas  E.  Harris  for  confirmation  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion; and  the  minority  leader.  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,    recommends    the    name    of 
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Joan  D.  Alkens  for  confirmation  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  commission. 

Francis  R.  Valeo, 

Secretary. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  ON  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTIONS 241.  242,  243.  244,  245.  and 
246  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  7,  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  a  unaniinous-consent  request.  This 
request  was  made  earlier,  and  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  believe  there  is 
now  an  understanding  concerning  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  renew  my  request, 
Mr.  Spealcer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  p..^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  have  until  midnight  Friday,  March 
7,  to  flle  privileged  reports  on  House 
Resolutions  241.  242,  243,  244,  245.  and 
246  disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  relating  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation proposed  in  the  Presidents  mes- 
sage of  October  31.  1974,  and  transmitted 
pursuant  to  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froni 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


March  G,  1975 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF   MARCH    10.    1975 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  if  there 
Is  any  change  In  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  to  inquire  what 
the  program  Is  for  the  following  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond  to  his  inquiry. 

There  is  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness for  today.  Upon  the  announcement 
of  the  program  for  next  week,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  with  no  Dis- 
trict bms  scheduled. 

We  will  take  up  H.R.  4075,  third  budg- 
et rescission  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  H.R.  1767, 
prohibiting  impoiition  of  tariffs,  fees, 
and  quotas  on  oil  imports  (consideration 
of  veto  measure) .  Following  that,  we  will 
con'^idcr  House  Resolution  129,  hiquiry 
of  Southeac^t  A^ia  niihtary  activities,  and 
House  Resolution  72,  inquiry  of  CIA  ac- 
tivlti?s. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  have  been 
adversely  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  a  motion  to  table 
will  be  made. 

Then  we  will  take  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  114,  •  United  States- 
Israel  Agreement  for  Research  in  Atomic 
Energy  for  Peaceful  Purposes. 


On  Wednesday,  we  will  consider  the 
appropriation  bill  for  emergency  em- 
ployment appropriations  for  which  there 
is  no  number  yet  assigned. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  consider  HM.  25, 
Surface  Mining  Act  (subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted) . 

On  Friday,  we  will  consider  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  which  no  number  has 
yet  been  assigned. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  amiounced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MCJTDAY, 
MARCH  10,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  undsr  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Th3  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REREFERRAL  OF  H.R.  3337  AND  H.R. 
3561  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  3337  and  H.R.  3561, 
and  that  they  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  we  have 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois repeated? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  restate  his  re- 
quest in  the  microphone? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  re- 
quest that  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  be  di-^charged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3337  find  HR.  3561. 
and  that  they  be  rereferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

One  of  the  bill^  is  a  matter  regarding 
computation,  which  is  strictly  within  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
other  bill  is  to  restore  without  remunera- 
tion the  v-arlime  recognition  of  Filipino 
veterans  of  World  War  II  who  fought  as 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Army, 
but  v;hose  names  were  stricken  from  oflB- 
cial  U.S.  Army  records. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  are  proposed 


to  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  right.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  recog- 
nized this  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  bills 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v;ithdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    POLICY    AND 
ORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  lus 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial) . 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
Mr.  MosHER.  a  bill  entitled  "The  Na- 
tional Science  Policy  and  Organization 
Act  of  1975." 

This  Is  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
dealing  with  fundamental  science  policy 
matters  to  result  from  the  work  of  our 
committee.  It  comes  after  5  years  of  com- 
prehensive investigation  and  study  which 
began  with  8  months  of  subcommittee  ef- 
fort in  1970  and  includes  two  series  of 
full  committee  hearings  in  1973  and  1974. 
It  draws  from  two  prior  committee  re- 
ports: "Toward  a  Science  Policy  for  the 
United  States"  issued  by  the  Science.  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
in  October  1970  and  "Federal  Policy. 
Plans  and  Organization  for  Science  and 
Technology"  Issued  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee in  July  1974. 

In  summary,  the  bill  seeks  to  ac- 
complish four  things. 

First,  it  endeavors  to  enunciate  a 
well-rounded  national  science  policy.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  prior  statutorj'  ef- 
fort of  this  specific  character.  Second, 
it  would  establish  a  Council  of  Advisers 
on  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President— but  witli 
specially  built-in  discretionary  powers  as 
to  use  and  organization  vested  In  the 
President.  Third,  it  would  provide  admin- 
istrative unity  and  coordination  of  the 
essentially  R.  &  D.  agencies  of  CJovern- 
ment,  as  well  as  Government-wide  over- 
sight and  budget  review  of  R.  &  D.  activi- 
ties, through  the  innovation  of  a  staff- 
function,  Cabinet-level  Secretary  of  Re- 
search and  Technology  Operations. 
Fourth,  it  would  undertake  to  consoli- 
date and  make  compatible  the  operations 
of  the  various  Federal  science  informa- 
tion agencies  by  merging  them  into  a 
single  Government  corporation  with  spe- 
cial ties  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  an 
exaggeration  to  describe  this  legislation 
as  a  product  of  the  most  thorough  con- 
gressional scrutiny  yet  accorded  to  the 
focused  issue  of  policy  and  planning  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  its  own 
role  In  handling  science  and  technology. 

Nonetheless,  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
bill  is  by  no  means  cast  in  concrete.  It 
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does  not  represent  a  fixed  position  on  the 
part  of  its  sponsors.  It  is  not  necessarily 
a  reflection  of  the  views  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Sciencje  and  Technology  or  any 
of  its  members. 

But  the  bill  is,  in  all  respects,  founded 
on  discussion,  hearings,  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations which  the  committee  has 
had  placed  before  it  by  a  wide  variety 
of  external  parties,  public  and  private. 
It  seeks  to  present  all  the  major,  posi- 
tive and  reasonable  suggestions  dealing 
with  the  issue. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  bill  is  of- 
fered for  discussion  and  critique.  It  Is 
our  hope  and  expectation  to  undertake 
an  additional  phase  of  full  committee 
hearings  on  this  and  possibly  similar  bills 
during  the  current  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  mentioned  the 
"what"  and  "how"  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  "why" 
of  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  form 
the  backdrop  of  this  bill.  They  can  be 
found  at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  three  volumes  of  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  two  committee  reports 
which  comprise  some  2,500  pages  of  tes- 
timony, data,  findings,  and  recommen- 
dations. 

TTie  following  reasons,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  cardinal  to  the  issues  of  the 
day: 

First.  We  recognize  the  prominent  role 
which  applied  science  has  play«»d  in  pro- 
ducing the  great  problems  of  modem 
civilization — the  crowding  and  conges- 
tion, the  excessive  gobbling  of  natural 
resources,  the  dangerously  shifting  foun- 
dations undergirding  the  economy,  the 
disruptive  social  and  moral  influences 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
such  recognition  was  directly  responsi- 
ble, and  in  large  measure,  for  the  con- 
cept of  technology  assessment  and  the 
formation  of  the  legislative  Office  which 
now  bears  that  name.  We  know  the  need 
to  undrestand  as  best  we  can  all  the 
probable  impacts  of  teclmologies  as  they 
develop — good  and  bad. 

Second.  We  are  further  aware,  par- 
ticularly as  we  look  about  and  see  the 
critical  problems  facing  us  with  regard 
to  food,  energy,  national  security,  eco- 
nomic strength,  and  the  like,  that  the 
solutions  to  our  problems  depend  in  some 
way  upon  the  judicious  use  of  better 
technology.  Former  Presidential  science 
adviser.  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  has  put  it 
succinctly : 

Can  we  be  sure  that  science  and  technology 
will  find  the  answers?  Can  we  be  sure  that 
solutions  to  our  problems  exist?  No,  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  nothing  but  science  and 
technology  can  find  them  If  they  do  exist. 

To  put  It  as  bluntly  as  possible:  science 
and  technology  must  answer  our  problems.  If 
they  don't,  nothing  else  will. 

This  may  be  overstated,  but  its  ger- 
maneness to  the  needs  of  our  era  has 
been  recognized,  openly  or  tacitly,  by 
eveiy  administration  of  tlie  past  45  years. 

Third.  We  have,  finally,  arrived  at  the 
solid  conclusion  that  a  statutory  base  of 
some  kind  is  essential  to  bring  order  and 
stability  to  the  Government's  use  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  For  science  and 
technology  are  an  element  of  our  con- 
temporary culture  as  pervasive  and  Im- 


portant as  economics  or  educiatlon  or  la- 
bor or  environmait.  Like  them,  science 
and  technology  are  interwoven  into  all 
the  major  missions  with  which  Govern- 
ment Is  involved.  Like  them,  science  and 
technology  should  be  fabricated  con- 
cretely and  statutorily  into  the  man- 
agerial and  policy  structure  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

We  have  no  desire  to  force  a  science 
advisory  mechanism  on  the  Executive 
Office  which  the  President  may  find  dis- 
tasteful or  foreign  to  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion. That  is  wheel-spinning.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  believe — having  watched  the 
handling  of  science  and  technology  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  by  a  long  succession  of  ad- 
ministrations— that  a  firm  science  and 
technology  policy  is  needed:  a  dependable 
though  flexible  science  advisory  system  is 
needed ;  and  a  high-level,  influential  base 
for  the  definition  and  coordination  of 
such  governmental  activities  as  are  in- 
herently devoted  to  or  dominated  by 
science  and  technology  is  also  needed. 

Our  evidence  strongly  suggests  that 
these  are  aU  integral  parts  of  a  single 
theme  and  should  be  treated  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  general  discussion  and 
description  of  tlie  proposed  legislation 
follows: 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  define 
the  national  goals  to  be  served  by  a  na- 
tional science  policy,  to  prescribe  the 
policy,  to  identify  the  principles  and 
procedures  to  implement  the  policy,  and 
to  assure  the  maximiun  benefits  which 
science  and  technology  have  to  offer. 

At  the  heart  of  the  bill  is  recognition 
that  the  many  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal factors  shaping  our  Nation's  progress 
at  home  and  abroad  should  systemati- 
cally be  taken  into  account  in  the  na- 
tional decision  process. 

It  hEis  been  said  that  statements  of 
goals  in  a  national  science  policy  cannot 
be  fashioned  because  there  is  no  con- 
sensus on  them ;  they  are  too  complicated 
and  change  too  fast.  The  bill  rejects  this 
view.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  more  general  agreement  on  na- 
tional policy  goals  and  principles,  scien- 
tific or  otherwise,  than  critics  suggest. 
While  the  goals  for  science  and  tech- 
nology which  are  suggested  may  not  re- 
flect a  precise  consensus,  the  bill  is  a 
starting  point. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written, 
one  of  its  proposals  was  to  "promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts." 
What  is  proposed  here  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count nearly  two  centuries  of  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology,  the  great 
expansion  in  the  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  need  to  achieve  a  co- 
herent structure  to  direct  the  future  uses 
of  science  and  technology  for  public  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  the  need  to  maintain 
a  liealthy  scientific  and  technological 
structure  in  order  to  serve  public  pur- 
poses is  also  recognized. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  goals  and  plan  ahead  m 
this  area. 

First,  experience  tells  us  that  great 
achievements  are  possible  througli  the 
orderly  employment  of  science  and  tech- 
nology' for  public  purposes.  But  we  also 
know  that  we  can't  do  everything.  V/e 


must  have  priorities.  We  must  learn  how 
to  set  first  things  first.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  this  imless  we  know  what  the  goals 
are.  So  we  must  set  goals  and  then  build 
priorities  around  them. 

Second,  the  greatest  wastes  of  public 
funds  usually  stem  from:  First,  programs 
which  conflict  with  each  other  or  cancel 
each  other  out;  second,  programs  which 
are  terminated  before  they  produce  use- 
ful results;  and  third,  programs  wliich 
liave  turned  out  to  be  unproductive  and 
which  should  be  temiinated.  A  system 
of  planning  toward  priority  goals  can 
help  eliminate  such  wastes. 

It  is  possible  to  view  this  bill  in  several 
v.ays. 

It  can  be  a  source  of  pride  in  that  it 
attempts  to  define  goals  and  procedures 
of  our  national  effort  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  because  the  end  product 
could  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  strength,  health,  and  well- 
being. 

It  can  be  regarded  with  humility  in 
that  we  still  have  far  to  go,  and  also  be- 
cause the  product  in  its  present  form  Is 
the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
himdreds  of  scientists,  technologists,  and 
concerned  members  of  the  public,  ex- 
tending back  for  more  than  a  decade. 

It  can  be  viewed  with  respect  not  only 
because  of  the  intellectual  challenge  it 
poses  and  its  importance  for  our  national 
well-being,  but  also  because  it  is  an  ob- 
ligation of  the  Congress  to  accept  the 
challenge.  The  Constitution  gives  us  this 
responsibility,  and  it  is  time  we  met  it 

The  bill  has  had  a  much  longer  evolu- 
tion than  has  been  recited  thus  far.  For 
example : 

In  1963.  a  first  overview  hearing  on 
government  and  science — yielding  six 
major  reports — was  beg\m  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  AstrtmauUcs.  now 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

In  1965.  the  committee  commissioned 
a  study  of  basic  research  and  national 
goals  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

In  1966  the  Academy  was  asked  to 
imdertake  a  second  report,  on  applied 
research  and  technological  progress. 

In  1967  and  1968  the  committee  in- 
augurated four  major  studies  and  con- 
ducted the  first  of  four  extensive  sets 
of  hearings  on  technology  assessment 
and  technology  policymalcing.  During 
this  period  an  extensive  examination  of 
program  management  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  also  completed. 
The  first  of  these  two  investigations  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment;  the  second  led  to  a 
revision  and  streamlining  of  the  NSP 
charter. 

In  1969,  a  study  of  centralization  of 
Federal  science  activities  was  undertaken 
and  a  comprehensive  report  issued. 

In  1970-74,  in  addition  to  the  commit- 
tee's own  activities  involving  science 
policy  as  described  eai'lier,  we  requested 
and  received  three  special  study  reports 
fin  different  phases  of  the  problem  from 
tlie  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Industrial  Re- 
cearch  Institute,  and  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  BIU, 


The  bill  has  five  titles;  four  are  sub- 
flantive  and  one  Is  technical.  Title  I  Is 
a  statement  of  national  science  policy. 

Nothing  has  been  invented  by  the  com- 
riiittee  for  this  title.  It  represents  a 
cwlling  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  a 
t-tr.vey  of  the  best  literature  available, 
i-nd  the  judgment  of  professional  people 
lliroiighout  the  scientific  and  teclinologl- 
cal  community.  Perhaps  the  main  issue 
regarding  this  title  is  not  its  substance 
but  whether  or  not  the  Congress  should 
attempt  to  formulate  and  promulgate  a 
national  policy  for  science  and  technol- 
ogy. There  are  arguments  both  ways. 

The  bill  asserts  an  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  set  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  the  President  will 
execute.  Title  I  puts  into  explicit  lan- 
guage a  set  of  science  and  technology 
policies  for  congressional  and  public 
consideration.  What  is  offered  i.s  a  first 
try  at  a  very  large,  difficult,  and  perhaps 
controversial  task— a  specific  delinea- 
tion of  national  goals  in  science  and  tech- 
nology plus  policies  and  procedures  for 
achieving  them. 

The  bill  proposes  to  relate  these  goals 
to  the  still  broader  goals  of  our  society. 
For  if  we  do  not  insure  that  science  and 
technology  serve  our  goals  as  a  nation, 
we  are  ignoring  the  lessons  of  history. 
The  principle  proposed  here  is  that  the 
expenditure  of  public  fvmds  must  be  for 
definable  and  accepted  public  purposes, 
understood  and  agreed. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  President  a  new  instrument 
for  translating  into  acUon  the  policies 
enunciated.  This  is  a  Council  of  Ad- 
visers on  Science  and  Technology.  The 
Intention  is  to  design  a  body  whose  col- 
lective wisdom  will  focus  on  ways  to  use 
the  resources  of  science  and  technology 
to  advance  the  programs  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  create  a  central  point  for  policy 
within  the  Executive  Office,  to  provide  a 
scientific  input  for  the  deliberations  of 
other  councils  within  that  office,  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
current  progress  and  long-range  plans 
and  opportunities  for  the  social  uses  of 
science  and  technology,  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  all  Federal  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  rationale  here  is  not  to  insist  upon 
a  particular  style  of  scientific  support  for 
the  President,  but  to  suggest  a  method 
of  mobilizing  expertise  which  will  be 
clearly  advantageous  and  will  conunend 
itself  to  the  Executive  Office. 

A  major  factor,  of  course,  is  to  build  a 
coordinate  relationship  in  science  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. Comnuttees  of  Congress  with  sci- 
entific and  technological  concerns  need 
the  advice  and  planning  suggestions  that 
the  proposed  council  should  be  able  to 
deliver.  Congress  would  also  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  meet  the  scientific  and 
technological  program  needs  of  the 
Executive. 

Under  this  bill,  the  President  could 
u.se  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  as  a 
personal  science  adviser  if  he  so  desired. 
In  any  case,  the  Chairman  would  speak 
for  the  best  public  use  of  science  and 
not  as  an  advocate  for  science. 


Most  Important,  this  title  carries  a 
limited  reorganization  authority  so  thai 
the  President — or  his  successcnrs — ^may 
revise  the  advisory  mechanism,  unless 
Congress  dissents,  to  suit  his  particular 
needs  and  methods. 

Title  in  of  the  proposed  statute  is  a 
new  variation  of  a  concept  first  suggested 
about  a  century  ago  and  periodically  re- 
vived in  one  form  or  another  ever  since. 
It  is  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Research  and  Technology  Operations. 
Unlike  previous  proposals  for  such  a 
Department,  the  present  scheme  does 
not  call  for  the  transfer  to  it  of  most 
scientific  and  technological  functions 
which  support  the  missions  of  existing 
departments.  While  the  new  Department 
would  stand  ready  to  assist  other  depart- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  their  scientific 
activities  on  request,  and  to  review  the 
total  allocation  of  Govenunent  funds  to 
research  and  development  activities,  it 
would  in  no  way  usurp  the  scientific  deci- 
sioiunaking  and  operational  functions  of 
other  departments. 

In  the  case  of  particular  agencies 
whose  fundamental  purposes  are  scien- 
tific or  technological,  a  consolidation  in 
the  new  Department  is  proposed. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  need  for  new 
and  often  massive  scientific  and  tech- 
nological programs  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  over  the  past  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  We  have  seen  various 
new  agencies  created  to  manage  such 
programs,  sometimes  loosely  attached  to 
an  existing  department,  and  in  recent 
years  more  often  made  a  separate 
agency. 

In  the  first  categoi-y  are  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  then  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.  In  the  sec- 
ond category  are  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Science  Fo\m- 
dation,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  most  recently 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

As  time  goes  on,  it  is  likely  that  more 
and  more  new  technological  enterprises 
will  need  to  be  added  to  this  roster  for 
the  encouragement  of  technologies  only 
dimly  perceived  today.  The  burden  of  the 
President  is  heavy  enough  without  the 
creation  of  additional  new  agencies  re- 
porting separately  to  the  White  House. 
At  the  same  time,  management  of  large 
scientific  enterprises  within  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  existing  depart- 
ments can  be  difficult  when  their  rela- 
tionships are  not  obviously  and  closely 
functional.  Gathering  these  two  classes 
of  research  organizations  within  a  single 
department  should  result  in  improved 
administration.  It  should  also  assure  in- 
formed, qualified,  and  uniform  supervi- 
sion of  the  proliferating  R.  &  D.  enter- 
prises within  the  executive  branch— as 
well  as  pi-ovide  a  place  in  the  executive 
branch  for  further  additions  of  function 
without  creating  new  independent  agen- 
cies unless  and  until  the  need  for  such 
ha.s  been  clearly  established. 

The  agencies  comprising  the  depart- 
ment would  retain  their  administrative 
structure;  their  mLssions  would  be  un- 
changed; they  would  control  their  opera- 


tions as  they  now  do — subject  to  the 
"general  supervision  and  direction"  of 
the  Secretary.  The  functions  of  the  latter 
far  transcend  this  activity,  particularly 
in  having  annual  review  and  oversight 
responsibilities  for  all  Federal  R.  &  D. 
statutes,  administrative  regulations  and 
budgets— plus  general  technology  assess- 
ment responsibilities  within  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Finally,  it  is  here,  at  Cabinet  level, 
tliat  the  role  of  advocacy  for  science  and 
technology  settles  in — where  the  voice 
for  the  scientific  mission  can  be  heard 
with  consistency,  clarity,  relevancy,  and 
mfluence.  That  voice  does  not  exist  to- 
day. 

Admittedly,  the  concept  of  tlie  depart- 
ment is  not  traditional.  It  is  more  of 
a  staff  than  a  line  operation.  It  has  not 
been  tried  before.  However,  we  believe  it 
is  workable  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
establi.sh  one  other  institution  to  be 
added  to  the  agencies  gathered  by  Title 
TO.  into  the  new  Department.  This  is  an 
institution  to  provide  a  service  which  has 
been  repeatedly  sought  by  Congress  since 
at  least  1950. 

It  is  a  plan  for  a  Government  corpora- 
tion to  insure  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion generated  at  public  expense. 

The  rationale  of  title  IV  Is  that  tliis 
information  should  not  gather  dust  in 
files,  but  should  be  put  to  use  as  promptly 
and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion process  is  such  that  it  requires  close 
cooperation  between  government  and 
private  entities.  Thus  the  corporation  is 
directed  to  establish  close  liaison  with  all 
pertinent  elements  of  the  private  sector. 
Abundant  evidence  has  shown  that  in- 
foi-mation  management  today  is  result- 
ing in  wasteful  neglect  of  available 
knowledge  and  the  funding  of  needless 
research  to  repeat  findings  already  in  the 
literature.  This  waste  is  no  longer  tol- 
erable. 

Some  students  of  the  future  predict 
that  national  strength  in  the  next  cen- 
tui-y  will  be  determined  by  the  skill  with 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  manage 
their  information  resources.  This  is  not 
hard  to  believe.  We  were  fortunate,  for 
example,  in  World  War  n  that  scientific 
infoi-mation  was  so  badly  neglected  in 
Germany  that  its  considerable  advantage 
in  early  atomic  science  never  won  cre- 
dence in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nazi 
government.  The  biggest  development  in 
the  glass  industi-y  in  the  past  50  years— 
the  float  glass  process — was  based  on  an 
American  patent,  but  It  was  developed  in 
England.  The  patent  was  ignored  in  this 
country  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  KioU  process  for  producing  titanium 
was  similarly  neglected  for  nearly  40 
years. 

Sometimes  we  in  Congress,  in  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  efficiency  and  economy, 
have  tended  to  constrain  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  and  technological  In- 
formation by  government  agencies.  But 
this  is  a  clear  example  of  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish.  When  we  pay  millions  for 
a  piece  of  research,  we  should  be  willing 
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to  pay  a  sufficient  fraction  of  that  amount 
to  insiu-e  that  the  fruits  of  the  invest- 
ment are  fully  utilized. 

The  rationale  of  title  IV  is  that  scien- 
tific information  management  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  whole  scientific  and  technological 
process.  It  must  be  efficiently  carried  out. 
We  are  abundantly  supplied  with  many 
technologies  for  managing,  sorting,  re- 
trieving, and  transmitting  information. 
But  we  need  a  channel  through  which  to 
combine  the  best  of  these  technologies 
with  the  human  skills  of  judgment, 
discrimination,  information-structuiing, 
and  updating.  History  shows  that  leader- 
ship in  any  science  is  quickly  lost  unless 
it  is  strongly  supported  and  pursued. 

In  summary:  The  proposed  bill  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  focus  for  mature  dis- 
cussion of  a  national  need.  It  has  been 
framed  with  care.  Advice  on  its  content 
has  been  drawn  from  many  well- 
informed  sources.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  finished  product,  but 
rather  a  stepping  stone  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  a  genuine  science  policy. 

Pour  important  innovations  are  being 
offered  in  this  legislation :  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  national  policy  for 
science  and  technology ;  a  Council  of  Ad- 
visers for  Science  and  Technology  to  help 
crj'stallize  and  effect  policy  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  Goverrunent;  a  Department 
of  Research  and  Technology  Operations 
to  bring  together  certain  related  activi- 
ties through  a  unified  and  efficient  gov- 
ernmental structure;  and  a  Science  and 
Technology  Information  and  Utilization 
Corporation  to  promote  full,  broad,  and 
efficient  access  by  the  public  to  the  bene- 
fits of  research  and  development. 

In  Inviting  comment  and  suggestions, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  observations  offered 
will  aim  to  better  the  product,  not  weaken 
it.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our 
imderstandlng  of  the  problem  of  the  pub- 
lic use  of  science  and  technology.  We 
must  improve  our  abilities  to  put  that 
knowledge  to  work. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  :.iy  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Teague,  and  to  commend  the  Science 
Committee  for  the  constant,  intense  at- 
tention we  give  to  problems  of  science 
policy,  planning  and  organization,  under 
his  leadership. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  with  all  of  the  hearings,  stu- 
dies, reports,  seminars,  panel  meetings, 
and  contractual  efforts  £.ctually  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  which  have  led 
to  the  legislation  which  Chairman 
Teague  and  I  are  cosponsoring  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  this  bill 
for  the  pm'pose  for  which  it  has  been 
drawn.  That  is  to  stimulate  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive, 
and  the  entire  science  and  technology 
community — and  to  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  subsequent  committee  hearings. 

We  do  not,  as  the  Chairman  has  said, 
tliink  of  this  bill  as  a  final  or  perfected 
piece  of  legislation.  But  we  are  very  seri- 
ous about  it  and  expect  that,  following 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  other 
appropriate  advisers,  our  committee  defi- 


nitely will  recommend  to  the  full  House 
a  refined  version  later  in  this  session. 


ARAB  ASSASSINS  AGAIN  STRIKE  IN 
IkODDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  SOL/^Z  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
condemn  the  brutal  and  wanton  murders 
of  a  yet-to-be-determined  number  of  in- 
nocent civilians  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in 
Tel  Aviv  by  members  of  Yasir  Arafat's 
band  of  thugs.  Men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world — regardless  of  their  race 
or  religion — carmot  condone  such  despic- 
able and  illegal  aces  of  violence.  Terror- 
ism has  no  place  in  the  maintenance  of 
meaningful  relations  among  nations  or 
In  attempts  to  acliieve  the  settlement  of 
long-standing  and  complicated  disputes. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  terrorist  attacks 
as  the  PLO's  El  Fatah  raid  on  the  Savoy 
Hotel  are  not  limited  to  just  the  Middle 
East.   Consider  the   politically   inspired 
slayings  which  have  been  perpetrated  by 
urban  guerrillas  in  Argentina,  the  vari- 
ous bombings  committed  by  the  IRA  In 
England,  and  the  kidnaping  by  anarchists 
in  West  Germany.  While  the  names  of 
Maalot,  Kiryat  Shmona,  Munich,  Lod 
Airport,  and  other  scenes  of  Arab  ter- 
rorist murdej-s  against  Israel  will  for- 
ever live  in  the  minds  of  decent  people, 
we  must  realize  that  international  ter- 
rorii:m  is  something  which  affects  all  na- 
tions. Clearly  affirmative  steps  must  be 
taken  to  bring  a  halt  to  these  uncon- 
scionable activities  at  once.  Thus,  I  in- 
tend to  draft  legislation  which  will  im- 
mediately end  all  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  any  nation  which 
harbors,  assists,  encourages,  or  fails  to 
take  effective  action  against  terrorist  or- 
ganizations located  within  its  borders.  I 
must  say  that  it  would  also  be  helpful 
if  the  United  Nations,  instead  of  inviting 
the  representatives  of  terrorist  groups 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  also 
initiated  meaningful  collective  action  to 
eliminate  the  scourge  of  terrorism  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  vile  murders  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  for  which  the  PLO  proudly 
takes  the  credit,  belies  the  claun  of  Arab 
apologists — including  those  in  the  Con- 
gress— that  Mr.  Arafat  is  a  "moderate." 
Some  have  declared  that  Arafat  has 
moved  the  PLO  "to  the  point  where  it 
is  willing  to  negotiate  with  Israel."  If 
Mr.  Arafat  expects  to  negotiate  with  Is- 
rael through  the  use  of  guns  and  gre- 
nades, I  do  not  believe  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  Israel  to  negotiate  with  him. 


NEED   FOR  A   200-MILE  LIMIT  FOR 
FISHERIES  JURISDICTION 

iMr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 


mit me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  full  support  of  legislation  to  ex- 
tend U.S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  a 
total  of  200  miles  from  our  coastline. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  want 
to  commend  my  esteemed  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Downing,  for  his  tireless 
leadership  in  attempting  to  obtain  speedy 
enactment  of  this  vitally  important 
measureJXhe  200-mile  limit  now  has  sup- 
port from  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
Congress,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
coimtry  and  both  political  parties.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  200 -mile  limit  in 
the  near  future. 

I  beUeve  that  quick  action  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  decimation  of  our 
coastal  fish  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
fleets.  If  we  do  not  extend  our  fisheries 
jurisdiction  very  soon,  we  face  the  pros- 
pect of  having  no  fish  left  to  protect,  and 
the  United  States  will  lose  both  a  valu- 
able industry  and  a  very  rich  source  of 
marine  protein  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  the  world  are  starving  today.  Famine 
is  a  daily  fact  of  life  in  the  Sahel  Region 
of  Africa  and  Biafra.  as  well  as  else- 
where. Increasing  numbers  of  scientists 
are  predicting  that  the  world  food  crisis 
will  become  even  more  severe.  The  fish 
off  our  coast,  and  off  the  coasts  of  other 
nations,  are  an  important  source  of  food, 
and  are  especially  important  to  the 
world  supply  of  protein. 

Yet,  if  foreign  fishing  fleets  are  allowed 
to  continue  their  current  practices,  we 
could  soon  lose  this  essential  soiu-ce  of 
food  for  future  generations.  The  foreign 
fishing  vessels  do  not  observe  even  the 
most  rudimentary  conservation  prac- 
tices. The  Russian  fleet  In  particular  en- 
gages in  pulse  fishing,  which  involves  the 
use  of  every  possible  means  to  destroy  a 
particular  species  of  fish.  When  the 
pulse-fishing  fleet  has  decimated  one  spe- 
cies of  fish,  it  changes  the  focus  of  Its 
attack  to  another  species.  The  net  effect 
of  this  coordinated  effort  is  extremely 
destructive  of  the  total  biomass  of  fish 
off  oiur  shores,  and  It  is  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  good  consei*vatIon  practices. 
In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  vital 
food  resources  for  the  himgry  of  today's 
and  tomorrow's  world  populations,  for- 
eign fleets  also  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  continued  survival  of  our  domestic 
fishing  industry.  Oiu*  privately  owned 
commercial  fishing  fleets  and  boats  are 
in  direct  competition  with  the  much 
larger,  government-subsidized  foreign 
fishing  fleets.  The  Russians  and  other 
So\iet-bloc  countries  have  moved  mas- 
sive, sophisticated  fishing  fleets  into  the 
Atlantic,  frequentlj*  operating  within 
sight  of  our  coastline  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  The  Cubans  are  building  a  large, 
modem  fishing  fleet  which  will  soon  move 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  is  now  debating  extending 
its  jurisdiction  over  fishing  out  to  200 
miles  off  both  its  Pacific  and  gulf  coasts. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  the  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  is  an  interim 
measure  which  would  be  superseded  by 
an  agreement  i-eached  by  the  150  na- 
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tions  pailicirating  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  In  my  judgment,  this  dem- 
onstrates that  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
in  Congress  are  not  asking  that  the 
United  States  act  in  a  narrow  and  selfish 
manner.  We  are  merely  recognizing  the 
fact  that  a  new  treaty  on  fishing  juris- 
diction is  not  likely  to  be  agreed  on  and 
implemented  for  another  5  to  10  years. 
Our  current  problems  are  so  severe  that 
vc  cannot  afiford  to  wait  that  Isng  for 
effective  remedial  action  to  be  taken. 

An  international  agreement  may  well 
offer  the  best  long-term  solution.  But  the 
rapidly  improving  fishing  technology 
threatens  free  ocean  fishing  at  this  very 
moment.  Larger  and  faster  boats,  more 
sophisticated  fishing  gear  and  tech- 
niques, high  seas  processing,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  fishing  nations  have 
all  combined  to  bring  about  a  growing 
number  of  overfished  stocks.  While  fish- 
ing technology  moves  forward  at  an  in- 
credible pace,  and  the  Russians  and 
others  make  use  of  it  to  further  deplete 
stocks  of  fish,  a  workable  international 
agreement  on  any  important  matter  still 
takes  a  very  long  time  to  accomplish. 
Thus  the  United  States  must  take  uni- 
lateral action  now  in  order  to  forestall 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  overfishing 
which  is  so  prevalent  off  our  coasts  to- 
day. 


THE  MONETARY  POLICIES  MUST  BE 
REEVALUATED,  RESTUDIED.  AND 
GREATLY  IMPROVED  TO  PROTECT 
THE    PEOPLE    AND    OUR    GREAT 

COUNTRY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  v/as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 1975  issue  of  the  American  Fed- 
erationist  carries  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle on  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
Markley  Roberts,  an  economist  in  the 
AFL-CIO  Research  Department.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  this  ar- 
ticle because  it  discusses  the  myster^us 
ways  in  which  monetary  policy  works 
and  explains  how  the  Fed  got  Us  into  the 
current  economic  mess  and  how  it  could, 
If  properly  directed,  get  us  out  again. 

As  the  Congress  has  recently  learned, 
much  of  our  problem  with  the  Fed  stems 
from  its  so-called  Independence  and  its 
too  close  alliance  with  the  banking  com- 
mimity.  Mr.  Roberts  discusses  these  is- 
sues and  makes  recommerdations  for 
changes  in  the  system  which  will  make 
it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
economy  and  more  responsible  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties.  The  current  state  of 
the  economy  makes  it  imperative  that 
Congress  assume  a  more  active  role  in 
carrying  out  its  own  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities to  coin  money  and  regu- 
late its  value.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to 
conscientiously  and  carefully  examine 
the  agency  to  whom  we  have  delegated 
our  powers  and  to  direct  its  policies  so 
that  we  can  dLscharge  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  Markley  Rob- 
erts* article  follows: 

Monetary  Policy— The  Fed's  Grip 
(By  Markley  Roberts) 
The   economic   problems   now   facing   tlie 
Vnited  States  can  be  traced  iu  no  siuall  meas- 


ure to  the  tight-money,  high-Interest,  slow- 
growth  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve — ^poli- 
cies planned  and  put  into  effect  by  the  na- 
tion's central  bank. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  comes  from  the  power  of  the 
"Fed"  to  control  the  nation's  supply  of  money 
and  credit  and  Its  power  to  control  interest 
rates.  Jobs  of  American  workers  are  directly 
affected  by  the  Fed's  money  policy. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  gives  Congrers  the 
right  to  "coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof."  This  power  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  an  agent  of  Congress. 
But  the  Fed's  monetary  policy  decisions  are 
not  subject  to  change  or  ratification  or  veto 
by  Congress  or  by  the  President.  Senate  and 
House  Banking  Committees  ar.d  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  may  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  declflons  and  actions  of  the  Fed.  but 
congres-sional  hearings  don't  stop  the  Fed 
from  doing  whatever  it  wants  to  do.  The  mak- 
ers of  the  Fed's  policies  are  not  subject  to 
any  penalties  for  their  decisions  and  their 
actions. 

The  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  gives  the 
President  and  the  Fed  broad  powers  to  "regu- 
late and  control  any  or  all  extensions  of 
credit"  so  Congress  could  direct  the  Fed  im- 
mediately to  use  its  powers  to  channel  avail- 
able bank  credit,  at  re.isonable  Interest  rates, 
to  high-priority  housipg,  community  facili- 
tie.s,  energy-utility  construction  and  other 
socially  desirable  investments. 

Other  serious  Issues  require  long-run  solu- 
tions to  bring  the  central  bank  within  the 
overall  governmental  structure  and  destroy 
the  myths  that  protect  the  Fed  from  needed 
reforms. 

One  key  myth  Is  that  the  Fed's  "independ- 
ence" dem.anc's  protection  agai'irt  "outride" 
interference.  Unfortunately,  In  his  October 
1374  WIN  Epcech,  President  Ford  contributed 
to  the  myth  of  indeoendence  when  he  told 
Congress,  "I  have  per.9o:^ally  been  as.sured  by 
the  chairman  of  the  indenencJent  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  wUl  expand  sufficiently  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  ccoromy  and  that  in  no  event 
will  a  credit  crunch  occur." 

But  the  Fed  is  not  independent.  It  is  a 
creature  of  Confess  and  Congress  can  make 
changes  and  reforms  in  the  Fed  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so. 

In  1913  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  it.  The  Federal  Reserve  System— a 
central  bank  system — was  set  up  to  be  a 
"shock-absorber"  as  a  result  of  a  wave  of 
bank  failvires  In  the  panic  of  1907.  Fearing 
the  power  of  a  strong  central  bank.  Congress 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  spread  and  de- 
centralize the  Fed's  power.  In  the  past  60 
years,  however,  the  Fed's  power  has  flowed 
back  to  Washington — a  "recentrallzatlon"  re- 
sulting from  deliberate,  conscious  central 
control  over  money  supply,  credit  availabil- 
ity and  Interest  rates  throughout  the  U.S. 
economy.  From  Its  original  role  as  "shock- 
absorber,"  the  Fed  has  developed  an  addi- 
tional role  as  the  nation's  "money  policy 
manager." 

Twelve  Federal  Reserve  District  Banks  were 
set  up  in  Boston.  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland.  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas 
and  San  Francisco.  In  each  district,  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  that  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  become  owners 
of  that  District  Bank  by  paying  in  capital 
to  the  Reserve  Bank  in  proportion  to  their 
assets. 

So  private  banks  actually  own  the  Reserve 
Bank  that  is  supposed  to  supervise  and  regu- 
late them.  And  private  banks  elect  six  of  the 
nine  Reserve  Bank  directors.  The  other  three 
directors  are  appointed  by  the  Fed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  nine  directors  choose  the  presi- 
dent of  their  District  Bank— the  District 
Bank's  most  Important  and  powerful  of- 
ficial— but  the  District  Bank  president  must 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  Reserves  Board 


In  Washington.  Of  course,  this  veto  pcwer 
over  the  most  powerful  official  in  each  Dis- 
trict Bank  gives  added  power  to  the  central 
bank's  Board  of  Governors. 

The  seven-member  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Board  members  get  $40,000 
a  year.  A  1970  British  committee  report  on 
the  Fed  points  out  that  "The  power  cf  ap- 
pointment cannot  be  regarde:!  In  any  re  ^e 
as  a  sanction  over  the  Board."  To  restrict, 
presidential  control,  each  Board  members 
term  runs  for  14  years  and  the  terms  are 
staggered  so  only  one  vacancy  comes  every 
two  years.  A  two-term  President  would  prob- 
ably be  able  to  appoint  no  more  than  four 
members  of  the  Board.  The  chairman  of  the 
board,  with  a  $42,500-a-year  salary,  la  chosen 
by  the  President  from  among  the  seven  mem- 
bers, but  the  Chairman's  four-year  term  is 
not  concurrent  with  the  President's  term. 

So  no  President  Is  likely  to  name  a  major- 
ity of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  it's 
possible  the  Board  will  take  economic  policy 
pc«itions  that  are  different  from — and  some- 
times contrary  to — the  policies  and  programs 
proposed  by  a  President  or  endorsed  by  Con- 
gre ,!?. 

This  "Independence"  is  strengthened  by 
the  Fed's  self -financing.  The  Fed  does  not 
depend  on  Congress  far  appropriations.  The 
Fed  makes  about  $5  billion  a  year  In  "prof- 
its." Its  costs  run  to  only  $600  million  a 
year.  The  balance  Is  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  major  tools  of  Fed  money  manage- 
ment are  open  market  operations,  changes 
in  the  discount  rate  at  which  the  Fed  lends 
money  to  the  private  banks,  and  changes  in 
bank  reserve  requirements. 

The  Unit2d  States  has  14,000  private,  com- 
mercial banks,  with  about  3,000  banks  affili- 
ated with  bankholdlng  companies.  The  10 
biggest  banks  hold  about  26  percent  of  all 
commercial  bank  assets  and  the  100  biggest 
hold  more  than  50  percent  of  all  assets.  A 
1968  staff  report  by  the  House  Banking  C:m- 
mittee  revealed  that  the  49  biggest  banks 
held  5  percent  leverage-control  In  more  than 
5,000  major  corporations  and  held  8,000  In- 
terlocking directorships  in  more  than  6  500 
major  business  corporations.  These  banks 
al.so  control  billions  and  bUllons  of  trust 
fund  dollars,  including  pension  funds. 

About  6,700  of  the  14.000  U.S.  banks  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
These  6,700  member  banks  hold  80  percent 
of  all  bank  assets.  But  the  10  biggest  bank 
trust  departments  held  one-third  of  the 
1971  total  bank  trust  assets  of  $3^3  billion. 
And  the  100  biggest  held  about  80  percent 
of  total  bank  trust  assets. 

With  the  great  concentration  of  economic 
wealth  and  power  In  a  relatively  few  big 
bank.s,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation's 
central  bank,  the  Fed.  is  big-bank  oriented 
and  dominated  by  a  banker  outlook  on  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

And  It  is  not  surprising  that  banks — 
especially  the  big  money  center  banks  like 
Chase  Manhattan  and  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Continental  Illinois  of 
Chicago  and  Bank  of  America  In  California— 
ar»!  very  profitable.  "The  plain,  hard  fact  Is 
that  banking  is  an  earnings  machine,"  says 
Harry  V.  Keefe,  president  of  a  New  York 
se.iurities  firm  specializing  In  bank  stocks. 

The  Fed's  member  banks  are  required  M 
hold  cash  reserves  at  their  Federal  Reserve 
District  Bank.  These  reserves  can  range  from 
7  to  22  percent  for  demand  deposits  (check- 
ing accounts)  and  from  3  to  10  percent  for 
time  deposits  such  as  savings  accounts  and 
certificates  of  deposit.  The  average  reserve 
required  for  demand  deposits  is  about  15 
cent5  on  the  dollar. 

The  rest  of  the  private  bank  assets,  apart 
from  the  reserves,  can  be  loaned  out  to  earn 
money  for  the  bank.  These  loans  create  "new 
money"  In  the  economy  as  borrowers  build 
up  their  checking  accounts  and  spend  this 
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"money"  from  their  checking  accounts   (or 
demand  deposits). 

If  the  Fed  raises  reserve  requirements  on 
demand  deposits,  say  from  15  percent  to  20 
percent,  this  means  private  banks  will  have 
to  put  more  cash  into  the  District  Banks — 
and  keep  more  In  their  vaults.  Generally  the 
private  banks  must  cut  back  on  their  lending 
to  make  sure  they  have  the  cash  to  meet  the 
higher  reserve  requirement.  So  higher  re- 
serve requirements  mean  less  available  credit 
and  consequently  higher  Interest  rates. 

To  ease  credit  availability,  to  encourage 
banks  to  lend  to  borrowers,  the  Fed  can 
lower  reserve  requirements.  This  means 
banks  will  have  more  money  to  lend  out  and 
thus  earn  more  income.  With  more  loan 
money  available.  Interest  rates  go  down.  In 
November  1974  the  Fed  briefly  lowered  re- 
serve requirements  but  quickly  raised  them 
after  discovering  that  it  had  "significantly 
underestimated"  the  loan-expanding,  money- 
expanding  effect  of  lowered  reserve  require- 
ments. This  experience  reinforced  the  Fed's 
reliance  on  open  market  operations  for  "fine- 
tuning"  money,  credit  and  interest  rates. 

There's  no  simple,  exact,  predictable  cause- 
and-effect  when  the  Fed  manipulates  reserve 
requirements.  Some  banks  keep  "excess  re- 
serves" so  they  won't  get  caught  by  changes 
In  reserve  requirements.  And  some  banks 
Just  drop  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
if  they  find  the  Fed's  reserve  requirements 
too  burdensome. 

All  national  banks — about  4,5(X) — must  be 
members  of  the  system.  These  are  banks 
chartered  by  the  federal  government.  But 
state -chartered  banks  are  free  to  stay  out- 
side the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  8,000 
of  the  nation's  9,500  state  banks  do  stay  out- 
side because  state  regulation  is  more  lax 
and  state  reserve  requirements  are  lower. 
The  Fed  wants  to  make  all  non-member 
banks  subject  to  reserve  requirements  to 
strengthen  Its  control  of  the  money  supply. 

The  second  major  tool  in  money  manage- 
ment are  discount  rates — the  interest  rates 
charged  by  Reserve  Banks  on  short-term 
loans  to  member  banks,  which  also  help  the 
Fed  control  interest  rates  and  control  the 
money  supply.  Banks  make  their  profits  on 
the  spread  between  what  they  pay  for  money 
and  what  they  charge  for  money.  The  "dis- 
count rate"  charged  by  the  Fed's  Reserve 
Banks  Is  always  lower  than  the  "prime  rate" 
charged  by  the  big  banks  to  their  big  busi- 
ness customers,  and  the  bigger  the  spread 
between  them,  the  bigger  the  bank's  profit. 

Banks  sometimes  need  extra  cash  to  meet 
emergencies  or  to  meet  reserve  requirements. 
When  they  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve 
District  Bank  they  pay  the  discount  rate — 
because  the  private  banks  used  to  give  dis- 
counted promissory  notes  or  other  commer- 
cial paper  to  the  Reserve  for  the  money  they 
need.  Now  the  private  banks  simply  give  their 
own  promissory  notes  (secured  by  govern- 
ment securities)  to  get  the  loan. 

By  raising  the  discount  rate,  the  Fed  makes 
bank  borrowing  to  build  up  cash  reserves 
more  costly.  This  discourages  bank  lending 
to  private  borrowers.  It  also  pushes  up  In- 
terest rates,  because  the  banks  are  selling 
securities  at  lower  prices,  which  msans  higher 
interest  rates,  to  get  cash  to  build  up  their 
reserves.  And  the  result  is  a  cutback  in  the 
supply  of  money — tight  money. 

To  encourage  bank  lending,  the  Fed  can 
lower  the  discount  rate  and  make  it  profit- 
able for  the  private  banks  to  borrow  from 
the  Reserve  Bank,  build  up  cash  reserves, 
and  then  lend  money  at  lower  Interest  rates 
to  private  business  borrowers.  But  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Fed's  "discount  window"  is  to 
help  banks  meet  short-term  cash  reserve 
needs. 

Emergency  credit  at  the  "discount  window" 
is  the  Fed's  "ace  In  the  hole"  to  prevent  fi- 
nancial collapse  when  banks  are  squeezed  for 
money  by  such  events  as  the  1970  Penn  Cen- 


tral bankruptcy  and  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  failure  In  1974. 

At  such  times,  many  lenders  fear  they  will 
lose  money  and  they  try  to  switch  from  hold- 
ing securities  to  holding  money.  This  "crisis 
of  confidence"  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the 
money  supply.  Cash-short  banks  turn  to  the 
Fed's  "discount  window"  to  get  quick  cash 
to  meet  abnormal,  emergency  demands  for 
money. 

As  lender  of  last  resort,  the  Fed  has  a 
"shock-absorber"  responsibility  to  prevent 
financial  panics  in  time  of  emergency.  But 
the  Fed  does  not  automatically  lend  money 
to  would-be  borrowing  banks.  It  will  look  at 
ths  purpose  of  the  bank  applying  for  the 
loan.  With  this  discretionary  power  at  the 
"discount  window,"  the  Fed  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
member  bank  lending,  on  the  availability  of 
credit,  and  on  the  level  of  Interest  rates, 
particularly  the  prime  rate  which  banks 
charge  their  biggest  and  most  credit-worthy 
business  borrowers. 

Other  borrowers  must  pay  higher  rates. 
Non-bank  lending  by  such  financial  institu- 
tions as  insurance  companies,  through  direct 
lnv:stmerit  in  market  securities,  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Fed  to  Influence  credit 
availability  and  interest  rates. 

Checking  accounts  in  commercial  banks 
are  called  demand  deposits  because  they  are 
payable  on  demand.  'The  cash  In  circulation, 
about  $65  billion,  plus  demand  deposits, 
about  $215  billion,  left  the  U.S.  money  sup- 
ply in  late  1974  at  about  $280  billion.  Money 
supply  defined  this  way  is  generally  called 
M-1,  or  "high-powered  money". 

Time  deposits  and  savings  deposits  In 
commercial  bankp,  about  $325  billion,  pro- 
vide another  definition  of  money  supply, 
M-2.  and  bring  the  overall  total  to  about  $605 
billion.  Adding  some  $325  billion  In  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  at  savings  banks 
gives  still  another  definition  of  money  sup- 
ply. M-3,  with  a  total  of  about  $940  billion. 

But  the  simplest  definition  of  the  money 
supply  is  M-1,  the  $280  billion  in  cash  and 
demand  deposits  in  commercial  banks.  It  is 
obvious  that  about  75  percent  of  this  nar- 
rowly defined  money  supply  is  demand 
deposits,  the  deposits  for  which  the  banks 
must  keep  a^  certain  percentage,  about  15 
percent.  In  cash  reserves.  This  "high-powered 
money"  Is  the  money  supply  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  tries  to  manipulate  to 
achieve  its  money  policy  goals. 

The  third  and  most  Important  of  the  Fed's 
tools  Is  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
(FOMC).  Open  market  operations — the  Fed's 
buying  and  selling  of  federal  government 
securities  In  the  open  money  market — are 
the  most  powerful  and  Important  tools  of 
money  policy. 

The  Fed  Itself  says  "Open  market  opera- 
tions are  the  principal  Instrument  used  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  Implement  national 
monetary  policy."  The  first  specific  official 
Fed  recommendation  that  money  policy 
should  be  defined  In  terms  of  money  supply 
growth  targets  came  In  a  January  1970  FOMC 
directive  to  the  Open  Market  Committee  ac- 
count manager  In  New  York. 

The  FOMC  consists  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  plus  five  of 
the  District  Bank  presidents.  Four  of  the 
five  seats  rotate  among  11  of  the  District 
Bank  presidents.  The  president  of  the  New 
York  District  Bank  ($90,000-a-year  salary) 
is  always  a  member  of  the  FOMC  because  the 
New  York  money  market  Is  the  place  where 
the  Fed's  open  market  onerations  take  place. 
The  District  Bank  presidents  are  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  cr  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  They  hold  their  Jobs  because  they  are 
acceptable  to  the  Fed's  Board  of  Governors. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  meets  every 
three  or  four  weeks  in  Washington.  All  the 
District  Bank  presidents  attend  and  express 
their  views,  even  though  only  five  of  them 


vote.  FOMC  decisions  and  votes  are  kept 
secret  for  90  days,  supposedly  to  avoid  up- 
setting the  money  markets.  In  fact,  "Fed 
watchers"  can  make  fairly  accurate  guesses 
about  FOMC  policy  decisions  by  locking  at 
the  New  York  District  Bank's  open  market 
selling  and  buying.  Even  when  FOMC  min- 
utes are  made  public,  however,  few  people 
can  understand  them. 

By  law  the  FOMC  Is  supposed  to  deal  only 
with  open  market  buying  and  selling  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  other  federal  securities. 
In  practice,  however,  bank  reserve  require- 
ments and  Fed  "discount"  Interest  rate  poli- 
cies are  also  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
FOMC  and  coordinated  with  open  market 
operations  before  the  Fed  takes  action. 

The  Fed  holds  about  $75  billion  In  federal 
government  bonds,  notes  and  bills.  When  the 
pled  goes  Into  the  open  money  market  for 
federal  securities  and  buys  government 
bonds,  notes  or  bills  from  private  banks,  the 
banks  get  cash  added  to  their  reserves,  and 
they  can  Increase  their  lending  by  85  per- 
cent of  the  newly  acquired  cash,  since  they 
are  only  required  to  keep  15  percent  cash 
reserves.  This  increased  lending  adds  "new 
money"  to  the  money  supply  by  building  up 
borrowers'  checking  accounts. 

When  the  Fed  sells  government  securities, 
the  banks  gain  securities,  but  they  lose  cash, 
and  therefore  they  have  less  money  to  lend. 
A  drop  in  lending — resulting  from  a  drop  In 
banks'  cash  reserves — takes  money  out  of  the 
economy  as  borrowers  pay  off  loans  and  don't 
get  new  loans. 

Buying  and  selling  of  government  securi- 
ties Is  going  on  constantly  In  the  New  York 
money  market,  so  it's  easy  for  the  Fed  to 
steo  into  this  "open  market" — sometimes 
wrlth  big  steps  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  market,  sometimes  with  little  steps  Just 
to  maintain  an  orderlv  market.  The  Fed  Is 
not  out  to  make  a  profit.  Its  aim  Is  to  carry 
out  the  money  policy  goals  determined  by 
the  Fed's  Open  Market  Committee. 

So  the  Fed  will  always  offer  a  hl'^h  enough 
price  for  government  bonds  to  make  sure  it 
finds  sellers  among  the  private  banks.  And 
the  Fed  will  always  sell  Its  government  bonds 
at  a  low  enoitgh  price  to  make  sure  It  finds 
buvers. 

The  Fed's  buying  and  selling  of  govern- 
ment bonds  in  the  open  market  changes  the 
level  of  bank  reserves.  These  reserves  de- 
termine how  much  bank  lending  there  will 
be.  And  the  volume  of  bank  lending  Is  a 
malor  factor  in  determining  the  level  of 
business  activity — and  the  availability  of 
Jobs — although  there  has  been  an  Increase 
m  lending  by  households  and  non-bank 
financial  Institutions  through  direct  invest- 
ment In  market  securities. 

The  three  ma  lor  tools  of  Fed  monev 
policy — open  market  operations,  discount 
rates,  and  reserve  requirements — all  operate 
to  Influence  reserve  requirements  and.  by  In- 
fluencing bank  reserves,  determine  the 
money  supply.  The  Fed  uses  changes  In  the 
money  supply  to  Influence  Interest  rates  and 
the  availability  of  bank  credit. 

There  are  many  complications  and  often 
unforeseen  influences  on  the  cause-and- 
effect  process.  But.  In  general,  an  Increase  in 
bank  reserves  results  in  lower  Interest  rates, 
more  bank  lending,  more  business  spend- 
ing— and  more  jobs. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Fed  holds  back 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply  and  raises 
Interest  rates,  the  result  Is  less  borrowing  by 
business,  less  housing  construction,  less 
state  and  local  government  borrowing  for 
public  works,  less  Job-creating  spending  by 
consumers  and  business — and  fewer  Johs. 

Once  banks  lend  out  to  business  and  con- 
sumers up  to  85  percent  of  their  assets,  some 
of  this  borrowed  money  ends  up  deposited 
in  banks  again — raising  the  banks'  assets  and 
cash  reserves. 

With  these  extra  bank  deposits,  extra  cash 
reserves,  the  banks  can  do  still  more  lend- 
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Ing— using  up  to  85  percent  of  their  newly 
acquired  assets.  And  the  process  continues 
with  borrowing  and  spending  and  a  multiple 
expansion  cf  demand  deposits  and  cash  re- 
serves. As  a  result  cf  this  cycle  of  borrowing, 
Eocndlng  and  deporltlng.  and  so  on,  $1  bU- 
lion  of  new  cash  reserves  produces  $4  to  $6 
billion  In  total  new  bank  deposit  money.  This 
ta!:es  time,  of  course,  and  It  may  take  a  year 
or  two  for  the  full  effect  to  take  place. 

Of  course,  this  works  the  other  way  too.  If 
the  Fed  cuts  back  bank  reserves,  say  by  sell- 
ing $1  mlUlon  in  government  bonds,  the 
m^ney  supply  goes  down  by  $2  to  $4  biUion 
again  with  time  lags. 

This  "multiplier  effect"  In  the  banking 
system  as  a  whole  gives  tremendous  power 
tD  the  i-'eds  money  policy  tools  aimed  at  In- 
fluencing money  supply,  credit  avaUabllity 
and  Interest  rates.  The  Feds  creation  of 
money— or  "destruction"  of  money— by 
manipulating  bank  reserves  and  bank  de- 
posit money— has  a  big  Influence  on  the 
question  of  whether  American  workers  find 
new  Job  opportunities  or  lose  Jobs. 

The  U.S.  economy  depends  on  a  proper 
growth  in  the  money  supply,  if  the  money 
supply  simply  fails  to  grow  In  line  with 
the  nations  productive  capacity,  there  wUl 
bo  a  slowdown  In  consumer  and  business 
buying,  a  slowdown  in  sales  and  production 
and  rising  imemployment. 

Unfortunately,  the  Feds  tremendous  power 
has  been  used  far  too  often  to  choke  off 
essential  growth  1q  the  money  supply 
through  a  tight  general  money  policy,  giving 
us  credit  shortages  and  raising  hiterest  rates 
to  the  highest  levels  In  more  than  100  years- 
helping  to  produce  the  recessions  of  1969-70 
and  1974-75. 

The  results  are  inflation  of  costs  and  prices 
throughout  the  economy,  erosion  of  con- 
sumer buying  power,  crisis  In  the  housing 
Industry,  slowdown  and  stagnation  in  state 
and  local  public  works  construction,  bank- 
ruptcy for  many  small  businesses,  sharp  de- 
clines in  Investment  in  public  utility  energy- 
generathig  facilities  and  loss  of  Jobs  for 
millions  of  workers. 

Past-rising  bank  proflts  and  regressive 
wrong-way  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
are  some  other  results  of  the  Feds  tight- 
money  policies.  In  general,  tight-money  and 
nigh  interest  rates  benefit  banks  and  rich 
people  with  high  savings  and  money  to  lend 
and  Injure  workers  and  consumers  who  must 
borrow  to  buy  a  home  or  an  auto  or  blg- 
ticket  household  appliances  and  furnishings 
The  Fed's  recent  policies  have  permitted 
the  flow  of  credit  to  speculative,  high  rate- 
of-return  investments  In  gambling  casinos, 
land  speculation,  hoarding,  foreign  loans  and 
overseas  Investment  by  American  multi- 
national corporations.  As  a  result,  the  bank- 
ing system  Is  overextended  and  under 
pressure  to  get  back  to  support  for  produc- 
tive. Job-creating  Investment. 

The  Feds  passion  for  secrecy  and  "Inde- 
pendence- reflect  the  big-bank  orientation 
and  the  banker  mentality  that  dominate  the 
Fed.  A  British  report  of  1970  notes  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
meets  often  with  the  American  Banklns 
Association  and  with  other  banking  associa- 
tions. And  senior  Fed  officials  lunch  "fre- 
quently with  Wall  Street  bankers  to  discuss 
money  conditions  and  money  pollcv  the 
report  says.  -^  " ' 

Banker-oriented  Fed  officials  don-tTimch- 
or  even  consult— with  consumer  or  worker 
representatives.  Thus  the  Fed's  passion  for 
secrecy  and  "Independence,"  its  failure  to 
consult  Important  non-banker  groups  In 
American  society  and  the  Implicit  assump- 
tion that  money  policy  is  too  complicated 
for  ordinary  people  to  understand  all  Indicate 
a  distrust  of  the  democratic  process. 

Serious,  high  unemployment  Is  clear  evi- 
dence of  failure  In  economic  policy— and 
specifically  money  policy  as  well  as  fiscal 
policy.  Public  service  Jobs  can  be  a  partial 
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solution  to  the  tinemployment  problem  If 
the  Jobs  program  Is  big  enough.  Federal  tax- 
ing and  spending  policies  can  help.  Tax  re- 
forms supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  coiUd  raise 
an  additional  $25  to  $30  billion  In  federal 
reveniies.  And  accelerated  federally  aided 
public  works  In  high  unemployment  areas 
can  open  up  Job  opportunities. 

But  money  policy  must  be  In  tune  with 
other  Job-creating,  Inflation-fighting  pro- 
grams. Money  policy  must  be  geared  to  en- 
courage economic  expansion  and  Job-crea- 
tion. Formal  systems  for  coordinating  money 
policies  with  other  economic  policies  are 
needed  to  achieve  full  employment. 

It  is  Intolerable  in  a  democracy  that  a 
major  agency  of  public  policy  like  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  be  "owned"  privately 
by  the  member  banks.  And  the  banker- 
criented  "independence"  of  the  Fed  Is  in- 
tolerable in  a  democracy.  The  nation's  man- 
agement of  its  money  policies  is  much  too 
important  to  be  left  In  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  insulated  from  the  major  currents  ol 
American  life  by  the  so-called  "independ- 
ence" of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  AFU-CIO  has  long  advocated  a  series 
of  reforms  in  the  Fed  to  bring  about  appro- 
priate accountability,  based  on  the  belief 
that  representative  government  does  not 
mean  runaway  inflation  with  some  "inde- 
pendent" superboard  needed  to  guide  public 
affairs. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Texas)  pro- 
posed a  regular  audit  of  Fed  finances,  man- 
agement and  policies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  Is  responsible  to  Con- 
gress. GAO  audits  would  Increase  the  Fed's 
accountability  and  reduce  the  Fed's  care- 
fully cultivated  secrecy.  Fed  Chairman 
Arthur  F.  Burns  fought  hard  against  the 
audit,  suggesting  that  It  would  make  the 
Fed  subject  to  political  preissures  in  pursuing 
Us  money  policies.  The  AFL-CIO  supported 
the  audit  propo.sal,  but  Congress  failed  to 
complete  action  on  the  Patman  audit  bUl  In 
1974. 

To  make  the  Fed  more  responsive  to 
elected  officials,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Fed 
Chairman  should  be  no  longer  than  the  term 
of  the  President  who  appoints  him  and  the 
Chairman  should  serve  at  the  will  of  the 
President.  The  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  be  cut  from  the  present  14  years,  with 
overlapphig  and  reduced  terms  of  office,  one 
seven-year  term  should  expire  each  year  The 
composition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  give  due  regard  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  competent  people  from 
various  economic  groups  in  American  society 
including  the  trade  union  movement  and 
consumers.  Similar  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  composition  of  the  12  District  Reserve 
Banks.  SimUarly,  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil—now made  up  of  one  banker  from  each 
Reserve  District  and  meeting  four  times  a 
year  with  the  Board  of  Governors— should 
become  more  representative  of  all  segments 
of  the  American  economy. 

Decision-making  poUer  over  open  market 
policies,  discount  rates,  and  reserve  require- 
ments should  be  held  by  officials  who  are 
subject  to  the  political  process  of  nomination 
by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  should  be  abolished.  The  current 
functions  of  the  FOMC  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
K2serve. 

Until  and  unless  such  changes  are  adopted 
the  Fed  will  be  subject  to  the  charge  that  It 
IS  dominated  by  the  thhiklng  and  experience 
of  bankers,  big  business,  and  money  special- 
ists. If  necessary  reforms  in  the  structure 
and  composition  and  status  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  put  Into  effect,  the  na- 
tion wUl  be  m  a  better  position  to  make 
faster  progress  toward  healthy  economic 
growth  and  full  employment. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  RE- 
QUIRE THE  COMMANDANT  OP 
COAST  GUARD  TO  SELECT  LIQUE- 
FIED NATURAL  GAS  SITES  ADJA- 
CENT TO  THE  NAVIGABLE  WA- 
TERS OF  THE  U1«TED  STATES 


(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, legislation  to  require  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  select 
sites  for  appropriate  shore  facilities  in 
the  United  States  which- are  suitable  and 
safe  for  the  construction  and  utilization 
of  liquefied  natural  gas  storage  termi- 
nals. 

I  point  out  to  members  that  as  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  pres- 
ently ranking  majority  member  of  that 
Subcommittee.  I  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  dangers  of  importing  and  de- 
positing LNG  at  locations  along  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  an 
outgrowth  of  those  hearings. 

Under  my  legislation,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  is  charged 
with  undertaking  an  ongoing  review  of 
all  appropriate  areas  adjacent  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  sites  which  are 
or  could  be  used  for  the  location  of  LNG 
shore  terminals. 

He  is  directed  under  this  legislation  to 
consider  a  variety  of  factors,  the  sum  of 
which  will  mean  safer  location  of  ter- 
minals for  Americans  living  in  densely 
populated  areas. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  following  factors  in  selecting 
appropriate  LNG  terminal  sites: 

The  density  of  population  and  exist- 
ing land  uses  surrotmdmg  the  site; 

The  availability  and  capability  of  fire 
and  emergency  services  which  serve  the 
site; 

Navigational  hazards  which  exist,  or 
may  develop,  along  the  routes  which  ves- 
sels must  us  in  order  to  reach  the  site; 

Vessel  traffic  characteristics  along  such 
routes; 

Environmental  factoi-s;  and 
Such  other  factors  relating  to  the 
safety  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  any  LNG  shore  terminal  at  the  site 
which  the  Commandant  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  asked  by  the  chair- 
men of  several  House  committees  con- 
sidering legislation  concerning  site  lo- 
cation of  all  types  of  energy  facilities  to 
withhold  my  bill  pending  legislation  that 
would  be  more  inclusive  in  this  area.  It 
is  now  almost  2  months  and  such 
legislation  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
The  Congress  is  moving  at  a  snail's  pace 
and  I  feel  this  is  not  acceptable  in  terms 
of  the  risk  involved  in  the  transportation 
and  storing  of  liquefied  natural  gas. 
Therefore,  I  decided  to  introduce  my 
LNG  site  selection  bill  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate hearings  on  It. 
I  feel  this  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
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existing  authority  of  the  Coast  Guard 
relative  to  the  importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  this  highly  dangerous 
chemical.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  use  the  knowledge  gained 
from  its  experiences  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  this  material  to  select  sites  on 
an  intelligent  basi.-  and  prevent  the 
kinds  of  mistakes  that  were  made  in  the 
selection  of  the  distrigas  storage  tanks 
in  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  4440 

A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Co:»st  Guard  is  opsrat- 
Ing  to  certify  sites  adjacent  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  which  are 
suitable  for  the  location  of  liquified  nat- 
iral  gas  shortage  terminals,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  (33  U.S.C.  1221-1227)  Is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne>'.' 
se3tlon: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'LNG  shore  terminal'  means  any  fa- 
cility the  purpose  of  which  l^  the  storage  of 
liquified  natural  gas  after  the  direct  unload- 
ing of  such  gas  into  such  facility  from  any 
vessel  In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  re- 
view all  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
a  LNG  shore  terminal  and  shall  determine  If 
the  slt3  Is  suitable  from  a  safety  and  environ- 
mental standpoint.  In  making  a  determina- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account, 
in  addition  to  those  factors  required  by  sec- 
tion 101  (e)  of  this  Act  the  following: 

1.  the  density  of  population  and  existing 
land  uses  surrounding  the  site; 

2.  the  availability  and  capability  of  fire  and 
emergency  services  which  serve  the  site; 

3.  Any  other  factors  relating  to  the  safety 
of  the  constru3tlon  and  operation  of  any 
LNG  shore  terminal  at  the  site  which  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Bafore  doslgjiating  a  site  as  .suitable  for 
the  location  of  an  LNG  shore  terminal,  the 
Secretary  shall.  If  requested,  hold  public 
hearings  in  the  area  v/hcre  the  proposed  site 
is  located. 

(d)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  issue  any  cer'ciflcate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  to  any  applicant 
therefor  who  proposes  to  build  and  operate 
a  LNG  shore  terminal  unless  the  site  has 
been  certified  in  accordance  with  sub-section 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  affecting  in  any  manner  the 
force  and  effect  of  any  State  or  local  law 
which  may  apply  with  respect  to  the  location 
of  any  LNG  shore  terminal. 


FEDERAL    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 
AND  ANNUITIES 

<Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  insure  that 
monthly  Federal  retirement  benefits  and 
annuities  will  not  be  included  as  income 
when  determining  eligibility  for  a  vet- 
eran's or  widow's  pension. 

These  people  who  served  in  the  mili- 


tary unselfishly,  many  of  them  now  eld- 
erly and  in  need,  are  caught  in  a  catch- 
22  proposition. 

Federal  retirement  benefits  are  raised 
to  give  people  a  better  chance  of  keep- 
ing up  with  Inflation.  But  the  positive 
effect  of  the  raise  in  retirement  benefits 
all  too  often  is  offset  by  matching  VA 
benefits  cuts.  The  result  is  to  leave  many 
people  in  the  position  of  trying  to  live 
in  today's  economy  on  yesterday's  in- 
come. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  meant  for 
this  situation  to  develop,  but  it  did,  and 
I  feel  it  is  time  to  change  it. 

A  similar  unfortunate  procedure  often 
follows  raises  in  social  security  pay- 
ments, as  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  House  is  aware  from  reading  the 
fiood  of  mail  on  this  issue.  Bills  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  have  already  been  in- 
troduced this  session. 

With  so  many  people  already  living 
close  to  the  poverty  level  and  with  an 
uncertain  economy,  we  must  make 
changes  to  enable  these  elderly  people 
to  live  the  decent  life  they  have  every 
right  to  expect  in  return  for  the  con- 
tributions they  made  to  this  country. 

I  hope  Congress  will  turn  its  atten- 
tion this  session  to  the  situation  con- 
fronting those  who  receive  VA  pension 
benefits. 

These  people  need  more  than  our  sym- 
pathy; they  need  our  help  to  end  the 
financial  insecurity  in  which  they  are 
living. 

DROP  IN  VALUE  OF  U.S.  DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiKVA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  invite  the  attention  of  tho  Members 
of  the  House  to  an  article  that  appeared 
in  this  mornings  Washington  Post,  under 
the  heading  of  "Bums  Said  To  Fear  More 
Inflation  if  Dollar's  Value  Continues  To 
Drop."  There  were  two  columns  appear- 
ing under  that  heading. 

I  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  is  being  said  about  what  should 
be  done  to  assist  the  largest  corporations 
and  big  banks,  too  little  is  said  about 
helping  the  millions  of  people  in  poverty 
as  well  as  small  businesses.  There  is 
nothing  proposed  for  them,  except  a 
suggestion  from  Mr.  Burns  that  we 
should  consider  reestablishing  something 
on  the  order  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  whole  pitch  in  Dr.  Burns'  state- 
ment was  that  we  must  do  more  to  help 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  by  keep- 
ing our  interest  rates  high;  that  if  we 
keep  our  interest  rates  high  that  will 
help  other  oounti"ies,  and  there  will  be 
no  attacks  on  our  dollar,  resulting  in  a 
further  weakening  of  the  dollar. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  the  price  that  we 
can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  going  too  fsr.  Too 
much  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  cause  trouble  in  this  coimtry. 
I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  suggestions 
being  made  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  correct  the  errors  that  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  Washington 
Post  article  on  Chairman  Btirns  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  19751 

Burns    Sadj    To    Peak    More    Intlation    if 

DoiiAE'."}  Value  Continues  to  Drop 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  steady  drop  In  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  in  foreign  exchange  markets  is  causing 
concern  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Fed  chairman  Arthur  P.  Burns  is  known  to 
feel  that  the  slide  In  the  dollar  rate — It  has 
dropped  nearly  7  per  cent  since  last  Septem- 
ber— will  cause  new  inflationary  pressure  if  it 
goes  much  further. 

As  the  rate  of  the  dollar  drops  compared 
with  Europ;an  and  oth?r  currencies,  Ameri- 
can exports  become  cheaper  and  foreign 
goods  become  more  expensive.  In  the  past, 
both  of  these  developments  have  worsened 
inflation. 

Moreover,  according  to  those  who  know 
Burns'  views,  he  fears  that  a  declining  dollar 
rate  Is  a  serious  blow  to  American  prestige. 
An  added  danger  he  sees  Is  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  will 
push  for  even  higher  oil  prices  If  the  dollars 
they  are  normally  paid  erode  In  real  value. 

In  related  areas.  Bums'  private  assessment 
of  current  economic  problems  is  said  to  In- 
clude the  following: 

There  is  no  precise  way  of  forecasting  when 
an  economic  turn-around  may  taV:e  place, 
but  he  has  become  a  shade  more  optimistic 
in  the  past  few  weeks  because  of  healthier 
financial  markets  and  tlie  rise  In  the  stock 
market.  But  he  admits  the  signs  are  Incon- 
clusive, and  that  unemployment  cculd  well 
hit  10  per  cent. 

Contingency  plans  for  Fed  aid  to  non- 
member  banks,  to  savings  and  thrift  institu- 
tions, and  to  industrial  corporations — which 
could  Include  direct  loans  by  the  Fed — rre 
being  perfected  in  case  they  should  be 
needed. 

He  hopes  that  the  nation  can  get  by  the 
current  recession  without  resort  to  a  ne-.v 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  to  bail  out 
wea'-'ened  corporations,  because  taxpayers 
would  be  stuck  with  dubious  loans  that  have 
been  made  by  banks  In  the  past.  But  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  rescue  operation  may  be 
needed. 

In  contrast  to  President  Ford's  estimate  of 
a  $52  billion  d?ficit  for  fiscal  1976,  Burns 
thinks  the  red  Ink  Is  likely  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  billion. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
dollar,  according  to  most  experts,  is  that 
Interest  rates  have  fallen  more  sharply  in 
this  country  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world. 

However,  In  testimony  yesterday  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Brookings 
Institution  economist  C.  Fred  B^rgsten  sug- 
gested that  the  recent  weakening  of  the  dol- 
lar could  be  traced  primarily  to  the  huge 
dollar  "overhang" — dollars  amounting  from 
$100  to  $200  billion  held  outside  of  the  U.S. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  oil  prices,  Berg- 
sten  said,  the  overhang  is  .shifting  from  the 
industrial  countries  to  the  oil  exporting 
world,  which  is  increaslng'.y  reluctant  to  hold 
tliem. 

Bergsten  agrees  that  the  Interest  rate  dif- 
ferential also  plays  a  role.  The  slide  In  inter- 
est rates  here  has  been  generated  by  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  efforts  by  the  Fed  to 
drive  the  price  of  money  down  also  ha\o 
played  a  role. 

When  Interest  rates  are  lower  hera — mean- 
ing tiiat  the  return  on  investments  has  de- 
clined compared  to  what  is  available  else- 
where— there  Is  a  reduced  demand  for  dollars 
in  the  exchange  markets,  and  their  value 
tends  to  fall. 

The  problem  thus  posed  is  not  merely  the 
dollar  rate,  but  the  conflict  with  the  basic 
strategy  of  trying  to  combat  recession.  Lower 
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Interest  rates  are  desirable  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic economic  recovery.  Bums  concedes, 
but  if  interest  rates  go  too  low.  the  position 
of  the  dollar  could  weaken  further. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
consciously  tempered  the  decline  of  Interest 
rates.  Burns  has  expressed  the  view  publicly 
and  privately  that  to  allow  iutrcot  rates  to 
fall  more  sharply— .1  pattern  he  has  been 
ur^ed  to  promote  by  AFI,-CIO  President 
George  Meany  and  many  members  of  Con- 
grers — would  be  a  dangerous  course. 

However,  other  steps  ha\e  been  taken  to 
try  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  doll.nr  in  for- 
eign exchange  markets.  The  Fed  has  been  a 
modest  buyer  of  dollars  In  foreieti  exchange 
markets.  This  "intervention."  Is  it  Is  called. 
Is  a  frank  effort  to  prop  up  the  price. 

Between  August  1974  and  January  1975, 
the  Fed  spent  $742  million  to  buy  dollars 
with  other  currencies.  Another  way  to  prop 
up  the  dollar  is  to  try  to  get  agreements  with 
other  nations  that  prevent  too  much  of  a 
dlfTerence  here  and  abroad. 

Most  of  the  latter  negotiations  are  thought 
to  be  formal  ones  between  Burns  and  heads 
of  other  central  banks. 

The  Fed  chairman,  who  has  been  resisting 
efforts  by  Congress  to  take  a  more  direct  role 
in  managing  monetary  policy,  has  Indicated 
to  as.sociates  that  he  can  "live  with"  a  new 
House  resolution  urging  the  Fed  to  let  the 
supply  of  money  grow,  thus  promoting  lower 
long-term  Interest  rates  in  the  hope  of  re- 
storing prosperity. 

But  he  doesn't  like  it,  and  is  known  to 
feel  that  the  resolution  will  accomplish  very 
little,  although  he  endorses  the  a-splratlons 
embodied  in  the  resolution. 

I  think  many  people  are  increasingly 
disappointed  every  day  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  actions.  We  must  do 
something,  or  ^ve  ore  poin?r  to  have  a 
serious  depression.  The  truth  is  I  have 
never  seen  a  statement  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  Chairman  Burns  that 
Implied,  let  alone  admitted,  that  we  are 
in  a  depression.  They  always  minimize 
the  problem  by  labeling  it  a  recession 
and  it  does  not  amoimt  to  much. 

But  for  several  yearr.  housing  and  other 
Industries  in  our  country  have  been  in  a 
bad  depression,  just  as  bad  as  in  the  early 
tliirties,  the  worst  depression  of  this  cen- 
turj'. 

Dr.  Bums  says  we  must  have  high  in- 
terest to  get  along  with  other  countries 
in  order  to  keep  the  dollar  from  weaken- 
ing. When  Mr.  Nixon  was  sworn  into  pub- 
lic office  on  January  20,  1969,  the  interest 
rates  commenced  to  jump  up.  We  know 
who  caused  it;  the  Federal  Reserve 
caused  it.  Every  month  for  5  months  in- 
terest rates  jumped  up.  and  on  June  9, 
1960,  the  interest  rates  went  to  the  high- 
est point  that  we  had  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  Government.  They 
went  to  8 '/a  percent.  That  was  a  vei-y  high 
rate  at  that  time.  But  they  did  not  stop; 
Uiey  just  kept  on  going— up  to  12  percent 
and  more— and  everj'  time  Interest  rates 
went  up,  prices  went  up.  The  prices  of 
everything  offered  for  sale,  even  the 
goods  on  the  shelf,  were  increased  in 
value. 

Evei-y  day  that  the  housev/ifc  would  go 
down  to  the  store,  she  would  pay  more 
for  the  basket  of  groceries. 

As  money  rates  increased  prices  went 
up  everywhere  on  anything  that  was  of- 
fered for  sale.  That  got  kind  of  bad.  That 
caused  Inflation,  high  prices,  and  high 
pnces  caused  more  inflation. 
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So  Dr.  Bums'  remedy  for  that  was  to 
go  back  and  increase  interest  rates  again; 
that  would  stop  inflation.  But,  of  course, 
it  was  not  a  very  wise  remedy  to  suggest. 
The  suggestion  that  we  should  increase 
prices  to  stop  inflation  is  no  more  sensible 
or  wise  than  to  say  if  one's  house  is  burn- 
ing, if  one  wants  to  put  out  the  fire,  use 
gasoline  on  that  fire  to  put  it  out ;  do  not 
use  water.  It  would  be  just  about  the 
same  thing.  We  cannot  stop  inflation  by 
raisins  Interest  rates.  We  will  cau.?c  more 
inflation.  We  will  never  stop  it. 

For  6  long  years  under  Dr.  Burns  and 
tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  we  have  had 
galloping  inflation  and  we  will  continue 
to  have  it  as  long  as  we  are  trying  to 
stop  inflation  by  increasing  interest  rates. 
It  just  will  not  work. 

We  must  change  the  polici.?s  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Six  long  years  is  long 
enough  for  us  to  have  policies  in  effect 
which  are  creating  more  poverty  all  the 
time.  Millions  more  people  fall  into  pov- 
erty every  year.  That  is  very  bad.  We  do 
not  need  that  policy  to  continue.  It  will 
ruin  the  country.  We  have  had  enough  of 
that.  Any  administration  that  has  poli- 
cies like  that  wliich  are  so  ruinous  to  the 
people  for  6  years,  should  change  policy- 
makers. 

We  should  do  something  about  correct- 
ing the  evils  that  are  existing  now,  that 
are  causing  such  burdens  and  hardships 
on  the  plain  people  of  this  country.  I 
never  say  "common  people"  because  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  common  people 
in  this  country,  but  we  have  a  great  many 
people  who  have  sacrificed  and  worked 
hard  to  build  this  country  in  time  of 
peace  and  we  have  those  who  went  to 
war  to  save  our  country.  They  are  the 
plain  people  of  our  country  and  w,e  must 
do  something  for  them. 

We  should  do  something  to  correct 
those  hardships.  But  I  do  not  see  any  In- 
dication of  anythmg  being  contemplated 
that  would  restore  us  to  the  equality  of 
opportunity  we  used  to  have  before  all 
this  trouble  overtook  us. 

So  we  should  get  rid  of  these  high  In- 
terest rates  policies  because  we  know 
what  will  happen.  We  know  we  cannot 
build  a  country  with  high  interest  rates. 
Suppose  our  counti-y  was  starting  out 
here  now,  just  a  new  pioneering  coun- 
try, and  we  had  high  interest  rates  like 
most  countries  did  have.  Under  circum- 
stances like  that  we  could  not  succeed  In 
establishing  a  good  coimtry  with  high 
interest  rates. 

If  we  had  to  have  either  high  interest 
rates  or  low  Interest  rates  in  a  country 
such  as  our  own,  I  think  99  percent  of 
the  people,  and  the  good  economists  of 
this  country  would  tell  us  that  low  in- 
terest rates  are  best  for  everybody,  for 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  big  cor- 
porations and  the  little  corporations,  for 
big  business  and  for  little  business,  for 
all  segments  of  the  economy  because  low 
interest  rates  will  help  more  people  and 
help  the  coxmtry. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  I  tried  to  get  a  team  of  Har- 
vard professors  to  undertake  a  study  of 
the  question  of  whether  high  interest 
rates  or  low  Interest  rates  would  be  best 
for  the  country.  I  attempted  to  have  two 


teams  of  outstanding  professors  address 
this  question.  The  first  team  decided  they 
did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it  and  the 
next  team  finally  decided  they  did  not 
have  the  time  to  do  it,  so  we  never  could 
get  the  question  studied.  No  economist 
is  going  to  put  his  name  to  any  argument 
or  reason  that  what  the  country  needs 
is  high  interest  rates  at  all  times.  They 
just  will  not  do  it.  It  would  not  Le  true. 
And  of  course  they  just  decided  they 
would  not  undertake  th.it.  I  em  iiot 
blaming  them  for  that.  It  is  up  to  them. 
But  they  were  offered  a  very  favorable 
contract  and  of  course  they  decided  not 
to  undertake  that. 

I  have  before  me  an  editorial  which 
I  will  put  into  the  Congressional  Record 
about  whether  another  RFC  is  needed. 
It  was  authored  by  Barnes  Broiles,  edi- 
tor of  the  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  Daily  Prog- 
ress in  my  district.  He  has  often  proved 
himself  ahead  of  national  publications 
on  many  rublic  interest  issues.  The  mat- 
ter of  establishing  an  RFC  or  similar  in- 
stitutions is  another  case  in  point. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Another  RFC  Kee-jed 
Put  people  on  welfare,  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  pension,  and  the  flow  of  in- 
come tax  as  well  as  social  security  funds 
stops.  Put  them  on  wa^e  paying  jobs  and 
they  start  the  flow  of  withholding  dollars 
and  social  security  funds  to  the  treasury. 

If  the  U.S.  government  would  start  some- 
thing like  the  old  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  lending  money  to  job-making 
industries  at  a  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent  in- 
terest, and  the  treasury  would  recover  far 
more  than  the  loss  In  Interest.  People  would 
be  paying  taxes  instead  of  receiving  tax 
rebates. 

The  RFC  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
agencies  In  the  depression  days,  for  it  started 
industrial  growth,  had  people  in  the  employ- 
ment gate  Instead  of  the  unemployment 
v/indow.  If  the  government  had  to  borrow 
even  at  a  rate  higher  than  granted.  It  more 
than  made  it  up  in  taxes  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple who  went  to  work. 

After  all,  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  income 
Is  from  wage  earning  people,  via  the  with- 
holding tax.  The  giants  learn  how  to  evade 
taxes,  but  not  the  wage  earners. 

This  country  wUl  return  to  prosperity 
v.'hen  there  is  full  employment,  not  before. 
It  makes  slight  difference  what  rate  the 
treasury  pays  if  the  money  goes  to  put  peo- 
ple to  work. 

Money  put  into  projects  which  employ 
people  at  income  tax  paying  wages  means  a 
return  to  the  treasury,  often  more  than  that 
put  out.  When  wage  earners  get  their  pay 
checks  they  spend  the  money,  and  it  turns 
and  turns  with  profit  all  along  the  way,  and 
taxes  on  payrolls  of  the  businesses  benefitted. 
During  the  depression  a  service  club 
wanted  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  turn- 
over. A  huge  bank  check  was  made  out  for  $1. 
It  changed  hands  136  times  in  24  hours,  each 
presumably  making  a  normal  profit.  And 
when  thsre  is  profit  there  is  tax  money.  Tlie 
U.S.  treasury  must  have  gotten  quite  a  bit 
from  that  check's  24  hour  activity— far  more 
than  the  dollar. 

A  modern  RFC,  plus  a  bit  of  cooperation 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  re- 
store prosperity  to  the  nation— without  a 
dole.  Increase  in  welfare,  tax  rebates  or  any 
other  temporary  measure. 

It  is  time  for  the  congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  awaken  to  the  facts  of  life. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  national  economic  recovery  that  the 
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Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  has  indicated  he  Is 
considering  the  idea  of  proposing  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  or  something  very 
much  hke  it. 

Reports  being  carried  in  a  number  of 
national  newspaper  state  that  Ch.iirman 
Burns  would  support  reestablishment  of 
an  RFC-like  agency  if  major  rescue  plans 
seemed  necessary  to  save  large,  failing 
corporations. 

At  the  same  time,  these  news  stories 
point  out  that  Biu'ns  and  administration 
leaders  fear  that  if  an  RFC  is  set  up  now, 
large  commercial  banks  which  have  huge 
loans  out  to  big,  troubled  corporations 
would  seek  to  dump  these  loans  into  the 
RFC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  both  credit 
and  criticism  are  due  Chairman  Burns 
on  this  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  Dr.  Bui-ns  thinks 
that  under  certain  circumstances  an 
RFC  could  prove  to  be  very  useful.  How- 
ever, it  is  discouraging  to  see  that  Bums 
is  apparently  confining  his  interest  in  an 
RFC  to  providing  financial  assistance  to 
large  failing  corporations  which  are  in 
need  of  being  bailed  out. 

NATIONAI.  OEVKLOPMENT  BANK  NEEDB) 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  have 
long  advocated  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional development  bank  patterned  after 
the  RFC  which  played  such  an  instru- 
mental part  In  helping  the  Nation  re- 
cover from  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  and  to  marshal  the  monumental 
financial  resources  that  "vere  needed  for 
the  Nation's  World  War  n  effort.  The 
benefits  provided  by  the  RFC  had  great 
impact  on  every  level  of  the  economy. 
But  its  most  important  achievement  was 
the  provision  of  credit  to  loan  starved 
priority  areas  of  the  economy — small 
business.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  housing.  Its  loans  put  men  back  to 
work  and  gave  the  people  hope  and  con- 
fidence. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  Nation  is  in  great 
need  of  a  national  development  bank  to 
pump  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  cost 
into  those  areas  of  the  Nation's  economy 
that  have  virtually  come  to  a  standstill 
because  of  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money^onditions.  Conditions  which  the 
Fedeml  Reserve  Board's  misguided  mon- 
etary ijajicies  have  played  a  major  role 
in  creating. 

NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  WAS  INTRODUCED 
IN    JANUARY 

A  National  Development  Bank,  such 
as  the  one  I  proposed  when  I  introduced 
H.R.  1955,  on  January  23,  1975,  should 
be  established  but  in  no  way  should  it  be 
used  as  a  mechanism  to  bail  out  large 
financially  ailing  corporations  or  the 
large  commercial  banks  which  have  made 
bad  loans  to  these  business  giants. 

A  National  Development  Bank  should 
be  a  people's  bank.  It  should  provide 
adequate  credit,  at  relatively  low  cost,  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  for 
small  business  and  industry  to  create  job 
training  and  employment  opportunities, 
and  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
urgently  needed  public  works  and  facul- 
ties. 
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It  should  also  be  tised  to  finance  tech- 
nological innovation  to  develop  improved 
methods  for  the  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  other  vital  national 
resources.  This  aspect  of  the  National 
Development  Bank's  fimctlon  is  partic- 
ularly vital  since  the  aree  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  is  one  which  is  chionically 
starved  for  credit  whether  the  economy 
is  stable  and  prosperous  or  bordering,  as 
it  is  now,  on  depression.  This  is  tinae  be- 
cause many  large  corporations,  which 
could  afford  the  investments  needed  for 
technological  innovation,  have  little  in- 
centive to  do  so  because  they  occupy  such 
dominant  positions  in  their  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee  sev- 
eral days  ago  favorably  reported  H.R. 
3161  to  the  full  committee.  That  bill 
would  have  required  the  President  to  al- 
locate credit  to  priority  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy through  commercial  bank  loans.  It 
authorized  the  President  to  utilize  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  one  method 
of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  hope  that  the  full  committee  does 
not  hesitate  further  to  con<:ider  this 
measure  which  was  originally  introduced 
by  Chairman  Reuss. 

Chairman  Burns  opposed  the  bill.  It 
would  appear  he  does  not  want  to  allow 
the  President  to  tell  commercial  banks 
how  to  allocate  credit  to  priority  areas, 
but  that  he  does,  at  least  tentatively, 
favor  the  establishment  of  an  RFC  to 
bail  out  large  commercial  banks  after 
they  themselves  have  unwisely  allocated 
credit  to  big  corporate  borrowers. 

I  hope  that  ChauTnan  Burns  will  get 
himself  together  soon  on  this  issue. 

In  the  meantime,  I  intend  to  continue 
pursuing  the  matter  of  allocating  credit 
to  priority  areas  through  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  or  some  other  suitable 
vehicle.  Congressional  action  on  this  sub- 
ject is  desperately  needed  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  legislation  to  achieve  this  pur- 
pose will  be  enacted  soon. 

I  remember  in  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression just  when  it  was  starting  off  at 
the  worst,  we  were  meeting  here  one 
Saturday  afternoon.  Farms  were  being 
sold  under  the  hammer.  Businesses  were 
going  bankrupt.  All  kinds  of  businesses 
were  going  bankrupt  and  without  any  of 
us  knowing  it,  I  guess  150  or  200  Mem- 
bers were  staying  around  here,  because 
we  were  all  concerned  and  worried.  We 
were  troubled. 

The  country  was  in  bad  shape;  so 
Fiorallo  La  Guardia  came  through  the 
doors  of  the  House  Chamber.  He  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand. 

He  said,  "Mr.  Speaker," — he  came 
down  that  aisle  there — he  said,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
this  RFC  proposal  Mr.  Hoover  just  sent 
up  here  and  wants  you  to  consider  that 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  want 
to  say  it  just  helps  out  the  banks,  the 
railroads  and  insurance  companies.  It 
does  not  help  out  the  people  and  I  am 
against  it." 

Well,  Mr.  La  Guardia  was  a  very  able 
and  fine  man  and  after  we  got  to  study- 
ing it,  we  all  decided  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  do,  because  If  you  want  to  keep  a  bank 


liquid  and  in  a  condition  to  make  loans, 
and  none  of  them  could  make  loans  then, 
they  had  just  been  closed  and  there  was 
no  credit  available  at  the  highest  in- 
terest rates.  Ordinarily,  you  can  get 
money  at  some  rate  of  interest,  but  you 
could  not  then;  so  we  took  that  bill  up 
and  we  passed  it  pretty  soon  and  we  made 
available  $500  million  from  the  Treasury 
as  capital  with  the  power  to  increase  the 
money  and  credit  by  a  ratio  of  $17.50  to 
$1. 

Well,  that  was  fairly  reasonable,  be- 
cause the  banks  were  creating  money  and 
manufacturing  money  at  rates  of  expan- 
sion comparable  to  that.  Today  money  is 
manufactured  by  banks.  It  is  created  in 
the  public  interest.  I  am  not  saying  they 
are  not.  They  are  intending  to  do  It  in 
the  public  interest,  as  high  as  33 '/a  to  1 
on  deposits.  With  the  money  they  have, 
they  can  Increase  it  33 '/a  to  1  on  loans 
and  then  If  they  mei-ge  the  fractionsd 
reserve  system  of  demand  deposits,  which 
is  usually  8  or  9  or  10  to  1  with  the  time 
deposits,  they  can  issue  loans  of  22  to  1. 

So  they  are  not  faring  badly  using  the 
Governments  money  under  very  fine  and 
favorable  conditions. 

So  I  feel  that  we  should  take  care  of 
the  people  too,  along  with  that  and  not 
let  them  suffer  and  not  let  them  be 
handicapped. 

So  I  want  to  ask  that  we  consider  this. 
We  should  have  another  RFC  type.  We 
will  call  it  the  National  Development 
Bank. 

But  I  want  warn  that  the  first  thing 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  want  the  RFC 
to  do  is  guarantee  big  bank  loans  and 
then  if  they  are  not  paid,  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  it  good.  That  way  the 
Government  would  be  taking  all  the  risk 
and  not  getting  a  penny  of  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  money.         ' 

Time  is  valuable  and  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider  this  question.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  people  be  placed  in  poverty 
because  of  a  lack  of  credit  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Today,  people  buying  $25,000  homes, 
with  the  rates  that  they  have  to  pay 
and  the  charges  they  have  to  pay  to  get 
the  $25,000,  they  have  to  contract  that 
they  will  pay  within  30  years  $25,000  for 
the  homes.  On  the  principal,  they  will 
probably  not  pay  1  penny  for  ^everal 
years,  but  the  interest  will  be  paid  first. 
Then,  they  will  begin  to  pay  some  of  the 
principal.  The  net  result  will  be  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  $75,000  for  a  $25,000 
home,  because  the  house  will  cost  $25,000 
and  the  interest  will  cost  $50,000. 

That  Is  happening  right  here  now  in 
broad  daylight,  here  in  our  great  coun- 
try, one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
been  in  the  world.  It  is  happening  right 
here.  People  are  being  imposed  upon. 
They  do  not  have  decent  shelter;  they 
do  not  have  decent  homes  or  sanitary 
homes  or  safe  homes  for  their  children 
to  be  reared  and  educated. 

Yet,  we  talk  about  environmental 
quality.  We  all  believe  in  environmental 
quality,  but  that  is  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  envirormiental  quality.  We 
should  take  anoth'sr  course  and  see  it 
we  cannot  correct  these  situations. 

So,  I  ask  the  Members  sincerely  to 
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study  this  question,  because  it  is  going  to 
be  before  us  before  very  long.  In  fact,  I 
have  proposed  a  bill  to  audit  the  P^eral 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  certainly  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dean 
of  the  House,  for  the  exposition  he  has 
given  us  today,  a  dissertation  based  upon 
his  tremendous  learning,  on  the  evils  of 
excessively  high  interest  rates. 

Of  course,  interest  and  the  cost  of 
money  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  everything 
else,  so  to  make  money  more  expensive  in 
the  name  of  fighting  inflation  has  al- 
ways struck  me  as  being  absurd  on  it^ 
face.  Yet,  some  of  the  great  pundits  that 
~^scem  to  hang  out  over  on  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  espouse  it  as 
though  it  were  a  perfectly  obvious  prop- 
osition. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
thing.  Always,  when  we  talk  to  Mr.  Bums 
he  will  say,  "WeU.  we  do  not  live  in  a 
vacuum,  and  if  we  are  going  to  compete 
with  other  countriss  of  the  world  to  at- 
tract capital  and  prevent  our  capital 
from  going  to  other  places,  we  have  to 
have  interest  rates  that  are  somewhat 
comparable,  at  lea.st  to  the  extent  that 
we  do  have  a  more  advantageous  invest- 
ment picture  here." 

But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  went  way  beyond  the 
raising  of  interest  rates  simply  to  make 
us  competitive  with  other  possible  in- 
vestments in  other  countries  of  the  world, 
and  raised  them  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation  beyond  what  was  necessary  to 
make  us  competitive.  Is  that  the  gist  of 
the  gentleman's  complaint  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  it  is.  May  I  say  and 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  in  furtherance 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  his 
remarks  are  very  good.  If  we  can  correct 
the  problems  described  in  his  remarks, 
we  can  make  a  long,  giant  stride  in  the 
right  ditectlon  to  get  some  problems 
solved. 
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EN'DOSSING      THE       $5.9      BILLION 
EMERGENCY  APPROPRIATION 

ACT  OP  1975 

The  SPEAB:eR  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  NowAK)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
ute.;. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pre- 
parpd  my  remarks  for  this  address  today, 
I  felt  a  special  appreciation  for  the 
phrase  "mixed  emotions."  A  new  mem- 
ber, as  my  colleagues  can  attest,  ex- 
periences a  unique  feeling— a  blend  of 
pride,  pleasure  and  awe — in  delivering 
his  or  her  first  speech  in  this  historic 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  feelings,  however,  as  the  new 
representative  from  New  York's  37th 
ConJiressional  District,  also  are  tinned 
with  sadness  and  concern. 

The  reason  is  that  my  congressional 
district,  which  includes  the  city  of  Buf- 
lalo,  part  of  the  city  of  Lackawanna,  and 


a  portion  of  the  town  of  Cheektowaga, 
is  bearing  an  onerous  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  Nation's  current  economic  dis- 
tress. The  most  recent  unemployment 
statistics  chart  the  dimensions  of  that 
suffering.  Figures  released  last  Friday  by 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Department 
show  that  the  Buffalo  area  had  an  un- 
employment rate  in  January  of  13.4  per- 
cent, up  3.1  percent  from  the  10.3  per- 
centage rate  recorded  in  December. 

The  latest  statistics  translate  into 
73,100  persons  who  are  willing  to  work 
but  cannot  find  a  job.  According  to  the 
office  of  the  mayor  of  Buffalo,  the  city 
alone  has  an  ever  higher  rate — 16  per- 
cent, giving  it  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  highest  unemployment  of 
any  major  industrial  area  in  our  State. 
These  figures  dwarf  the  national  un- 
employment rate  which  most  recently 
stood  at  8.2  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  pain,  misery,  and 
frustration  so  intensely  felt  by  my  con- 
stituents is  echoed  in  too  many  other 
communities  in  this  Nation.  My  inten- 
tion here  today,  therefore,  is  not  to 
dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  situation  but 
to  support  some  positive  steps  to  brighten 
the  economic  outlook. 

We  are  all  poignantly  aware  of  the 
severity  of  this  crisis.  The  need  Is  for 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
develop  a  consensus  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems both  on  a  short-term  and  long- 
range  basis. 

The  ideal  formula  would  be  a  blend  of 
programs  and  poUcies  that  short-term 
attack  unemployment  and  long-term 
provide  the  basis  for  restoring  business 
confidence  and  economic  growth.  I  think 
we  have  already  made  some  strong 
strides  in  that  direction.  The  spirit  of 
compromise  and  cooperation,  for  ex- 
ample, exhibited  in  recent  weeks  by  the 
congressional  leadership  and  the  White 
House  in  seeking  common  groimd  on 
energy  and  tax  relief  measures  should 
help  buttress  public  confidence  that  the 
Government  is  committed  to  a  forceful 
resolution  of  our  economic  problems. 

The  tax  reduction  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  week,  for  example,  is  a  fair 
compromise  that  will  provide  a  rapid 
short-term  infusion  of  spending  power 
into  the  economic  mainstream  by  giving 
relief  to  the  low-  and  middle-income  per- 
sons who  can  truly  appreciate  and  use 
a  $100  or  $200  boost  to  their  pocketbooks. 
Regardless  of  what  action  the  Senate 
may  take,  long-range  the  repeal  in  the 
House  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  sig- 
nals the  underlying  sentime::t  in  the 
94th  Congress  that  tax  reform  must  be- 
come a  reality  and  i^ot  just  an  annual 
slogan.  Meaningful  tax  reform,  includ- 
ing lightening  the  burden  of  middle  in- 
come taxpayers  through  a  more  equitable 
system  of  taxation,  is  a  key  ingredient 
in  returning  the  economy  to  sound  foot- 
ing. 

Short  range,  the  Congress  has  barred 
the  administration  from  imposing  an  ill- 
advised  higher  food  stamp  charge  on  the 
poor.  By  delaying  that  proposal  until 
December  31,  we  have  a].<;o  ^provided  the 
long-range  opportunity  to' review  this 
program  and  devise  ways  to  streamline  it 
and  make  it  an  even  better  investment 
of  the  taxjiayers  dollar. 
Obviously,  there  is  r.o  quick  cure  for 


the  unique  economic  trauma  we  are  un- 
dergoing. The  important  thing  Is  that  we 
are  moving,  constantly  seeking  to  attack 
and  counterattack.  The  situation  is  seri- 
ous but  we  are  not  standing  idly  by 
wringing  our  hands  and  wailing. 

The  legislative  agenda  in  the  weeks 
ahead  will  be  crucial.  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  in  the  coming  weeks  will  con- 
sider legislation  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  benefits  beyond  the  cur- 
rent 52-week  eligibility  period.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
80,000  persons  will  exhaust  their  full  year 
of  unemployment  insurance  benefits  by 
the  end  of  next  month.  A  minimimi  addi- 
tional 13-week  extension  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  prevent  a  massive  expansion  of  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Since  there  will  be  a  time  lag  before 
the  impact  of  these  tax  and  energy  pro- 
posals is  felt,  there  remains  a  desperate 
need  for  stop-gap  measures  to  alleviate 
immediate  pressing  needs.  Therefore,  to- 
day, I  am  endorsing  the  thrust  of  $5.9 
billion  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1975  prepared  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  under 
Chainnan  George  Mahon.  That  proposal 
includes  a  $1.63  billion  injection  for  addi- 
tional public  service  jobs  and  $421.7  mil- 
lion for  a  simimer  jobs  program  for  young 
people.  It  would  also  provide  $385  million 
for  the  loan  programs  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  admin- 
istration's recent  release  of  previously 
impounded  funds  for  highway  construc- 
tion and  Environmental  Prot:ction 
Agency  water  treatment  construction 
grant  programs.  To  insure  that  these 
funds  more  quickly  enter  the  economic 
pipeline,  I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  colleagues  on 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  to 
accelerate  the  clearance  of  these  con- 
struction gi-ant  applications.  Basically, 
the  legislation  would  direct  Federal 
agency  and  department  heads  to  use 
their  discretion  to  expedite  these  proj- 
ects— by  shortcutting  the  paperwork  or 
accelerating  hearing  schedules,  for  ex- 
amnle. 

The  general  prognosis  is  that  we  must 
expect  a  lengthy  recuperative  period  be- 
fore the  economy  regains  its  strength 
after  Its  double  bout  with -inflation  rnd 
recession. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  for  instance,  has 
at  least  a  half  dozen  relative  to  inflation 
and  recession.  Therefore,  we  must  ini- 
tiate a  broad-based,  labor-intensive  pro- 
gram of  public  works  consti-uction  and 
community  improvement  to  heln  tide  us 
over  this  period.  A  natural  vehicle  for 
administering  such  a  program  would  be 
the  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Administration,  which  has  been  weak- 
ened by  administration  attempts  in  re- 
cent years  to  phase  it  out. 

The  EDA  authorities  include  public  fa- 
cility grants  and  loans,  business  loans 
and  guarantees  and  technical  assistance 
and  planning  grants  to  assist  the  econ- 
omies of  urban  and  rural  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

Urging  a  substantial  increase  in  EDA 
funding,  a  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee renort  in  1974  stated: 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Committee  that 
exioting  eoonomlc  development  programs  do 
la   fact  stimulate   economic  growth  in   the 
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areas  served  and  that  this  kind  of  federal 
spending  is  not  Inflationary,  but  actually 
counter-inflationary.  EDA  makes  invest- 
ments in  parts  of  the  economy  that  are 
underutilized.  There  programs  Increase  real 
output  of  goods  and  services  by  putting  the 
unemployed  to  work,  and  utilizing  idle  ca- 
pacity such  as  a  vacant  factory  for  produc- 
iion.  Much  of  the  Investment  under  this 
Act  also  directly  affects  the  construction  In- 
dustry, currently  realizing  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

lu  addition  to  staff  cutbacl^s  and  a 
phaseout  threat,  EDA  has  been  inade- 
quately funded  in  recent  years.  The 
money  spent  on  its  programs  has  aver- 
aged less  than  40  percent  of  the  con- 
gressionally  authorized  spending  ceiling. 
As  the  Senate  report  explained: 

The  Administration  has  In  the  pi  t  criti- 
cized the  program  for  its  minimal  cver-all 
national  Impact,  yet  has  refused  to  request 
meaningful  funding  levels. 

What  is  adequate  fimding  for  EDA? 

For  the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  the  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  approximately 
$314  million  for  EDA  programs  and  ad- 
ministration. This  includes  projects 
which  provide  immediate  jobs  and  long- 
term  community  improvements. 

Preliminary  conservative  estimates 
from  the  Labor  Department  indicate  that 
in  the  current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years 
the  Government  will  be  spending  $13.5 
billion  and  $20.1  billion  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

There  is  no  question  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  needed.  However,  re- 
ducing the  size  of  our  investment  in 
these  benefits  will  require  a  larger  invest- 
ment— such  as  the  $5.9  billion  proposal 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
in  EDA-type  progiams.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress should  extend  the  agency's  life  for 
a  5-year  period  when  its  present  author- 
ization expires  June  30,  1976.  EDA  needs 
that  type  of  long-term  guarantee  not. 
only  to  aid  its  planning  processes  but  to 
build  confidence  in  its  ability  to  help 
meaningfully. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  EDA  has 
a  backlog  of  quick  start  projects,  ex- 
ceeding $1  billion,  that  it  could  support 
if  more  funds  were  available.  What  are 
we  waiting  for  today?  Must  the  Presi- 
dent declare  a  depression  with  imem- 
ployment  reaching  15  to  20  percent  na- 
tionwide before  we  move  to  the  scale  of 
public  works  and  private  development 
activity  needed  to  cope  with  the  problem? 

Tlie  city  of  Buffalo,  for  instance,  has  at 
least  a  half  dozen  relatively  small  pro- 
pos  .13,  including  neighborhood  beautifl- 
cation  and  rehabilitation  projects,  which 
could  be  undertaken  almost  immediately 
and  completed  within  a  year  if  EDA 
funding  were  increased. 

We  are  not  talking  about  projects  that 
will  take  months  to  get  off  the  drawing 
boards.  Nor  are  these  Icaf-raking 
projects.  We  are  talking  about  putting 
people  to  work  meaningfully,  quickly  on 
projects  of  permanent  value. 

We  are  not  talking  about  creating  a 
new  Federal  agency  that  would  take 
months  to  crank  up  its  administrative 
machinery.  We  are  talking  about  beefing 
up  an  existing  agency  wliich  already  has 
a  backlog  of  worthwhile  applicants. 

EDA  also  administers  a  program  of 
bu.siness  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  Ex- 


panding this  funding  could  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  encouragement  to  the  private 
sector  to  complement  publicly  supported 
construction.  In  a  related  matter,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  fostering 
private  investment.  It  would  provide  a 
bonus  credit,  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing Federal  investment  tax  credit,  for 
businesses  which  invest  in  equipment, 
machinery,  or  new  plant  construction  In 
areas  designated  as  economically  needy 
by  agencies  like  EDA  and  tlie  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

Besides  the  immedi.ite  jo'os  and 
physical  evidence  of  worthwhile  invest- 
ment, there  is  a  series  of  indirect, 
domino -like  effects  of  such  public  and 
private  development  activity.  There  is 
tile  demand  for  products  from  area 
manufacturing  industries.  There  is  the 
infusion  of  new  money  into  the  local 
economy.  There  is  also  an  important 
psychological  uplift — the  feeling  that  a 
community  is  no  longer  stagnating  but 
is  on  the  move  again.  The  importance  of 
that  feeling  to  a  community's  well-being 
cannot  be  overestimated. 


TO  REDUCE  DEFAULT  RATE  ON  STU- 
DENT LOANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murtha)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  EsHLEMAN)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oyer  the 
last  feveral  months  there  has  be'en  in- 
creasing public  attention  to  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  defaults  under  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan,  GSL,  program.  Sev- 
eral newspapers  have  carried  lengthy 
feature  articels  on  problems  with  the 
GSL  program,  not  the  least  of  which  in- 
volves the  inci-easing  default  rate  under 
the  federally  insured  student  loan  pro- 
gram 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
FISL  program  accoimts  for  approximate- 
ly half  of  the  student  loan  volume.  Un- 
der that  pi-ogram,  the  Federal  Govern - 
nient  provides  a  dii-ect  guarantee  of  100 
percent  of  any  loss  incurred  by  a  lender 
making  student  loans.  Upon  default  of 
such  loans,  the  Federal  Government  has 
full  responsibility  for  collections. 

Tlie  remaining  portion  of  the  GSL  pro- 
gram is  the  State  or  private,  nonprofit 
guarantee  agency  operation  which  is 
based  on  an  80  percent  Federal  reinsur- 
ance of  losses,  with  the  individual  agen- 
cy responsible  for  the  remainder.  With 
tlie  information  currently  available  to 
us,  it  appears  that  it  is  under  the  FISL 
portion  that  the  major  default  problem 
occurs. 

Late  last  year.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Terrel  H.  Bell,  estimated  the  FISL 
default  rate  to  be  18.5  percent  of  all  loans 
made.  The  General  Acounting  OfiBce 
projects  that  the  default  rate  could  even- 
tually reach  24  percent  of  total  outstand- 
ing loans. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
request  asked  for  $115  million  to  defray 
costs  of  loan  defaults.  The  default  prob- 
lem, however,  has  grown  at  an  even 
greater  rate  than  anticipated,  causing 
the  President  to  request  an  additional 
$82.6  million  for  defaults  in  the  third 


supplemental  appropriations  request,  for 
a  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  neaily  $200  million  for  defaults  dur- 
ing fiscal  yeax- 1975. 

Mr.  S^:eaker,  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
has  been  attempting  to  flow  this  increas- 
ing default  rate  by  instituling  new  man- 
agement techniques,  and  by  increasing 
tlie  amotmt  of  staff  and  other  resources 
assigned  to  the  program.  In  addition, 
new  regulations  liave  rccentlj-  been  is- 
sued outlining  new  procedures  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  limit,  suspend  and 
tex-minate  lenders  and  schools  under  the 
program  because  of  lending  prawitices 
which  have  resulted  in  students  default- 
ing on  their  loans.  But  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation needs  additional  authorities  to 
solve  the  problem,  auihorities  that  only 
the  Congress  can  provide  through  ap- 
propriate legislative  action  amending  the 
existing  statute. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  provides  many  of  the  author- 
ities needed  for  the  Office  of  Education  to 
reduce  the  default  rate.  The  bill  is  the 
result  of  several  recommendations  by  the 
Office  of  Education  with  respect  to  the 
program.  My  colleagues  who  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill  and  I  have 
reservations  about  some  of  the  provisions 
and  fully  expect  to  see  the  bill  amended 
to  reflect  the  best  thinking  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  The  most 
important  factor  is  that  the  bill  is  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
the  default  problem  under  control. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
in  brief  do  the  following : 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section 
427(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  by  adding  a  new  subsection  provid- 
ing that  the  defense  of  infancy  would 
not  be  available  with  respect  to  federally 
insured  student  loans. 

Section  3  provides  that  in  both  the 
State  and  Federal  student  loan  insur- 
ance programs,  the  students  may  waive 
the  minimum  5-year  repayment  period 
by  requesting  that  the  note  provide  for 
repayment  over  a  shorter  period.  At  any 
time  before  total  repayment,  the  bor- 
rower would  be  able  to  have  the  short- 
ened period  of  repayment  extended  to  a 
total  of  5  years. 

Section  4  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  have 
student  loans  outstanding,  the  combined 
minimiun  annual  payment  on  those 
loans  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  single 
person — $360  per  year,  rather  than  $720 
per  year.  This  provision  would  apply  to 
both  the  State  and  Federal  student  loan 
insmance  programs. 

Section  5  authorizes  certain  lenders  to 
receive  interest  subsidy  payments  on  the 
entire  amount  of  a  loan  to  a  student  for 
a  given  academic  year,  even  though  the 
lender  disburses  such  loan  in  install- 
ments over  the  course  of  that  year.  By 
providing  the  interest  subsidy  on  the  en- 
tire loan,  lenders  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  multiple  disbursements.  In  the 
event  that  tiie  student  left  school  before 
the  end  of  tlie  academic  year  and  before 
all  of  the  lobn  had  been  disbursed,  the 
amount  of  any  potential  default  would 
thereby  be  reduced.  Any  lender  desiring 
to  receive  such  interest  payments  on  the 
basis  of  multiple  disbursements  would  be 
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required  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Section  6  requires  each  eligible  institu- 
tion to  establish  policies  and  procedures 
to  provide  the  latest  known  address  and 
enrollment  status  of  a  student  borrower 
to  the  Commissioner,  a  State  or  non- 
profit private  institution  or  organization 
which  has  insured  his  loan,  or  the  lender. 

Section  7  provides  that  any  student 
who  defaults  on  a  guaranteed  student 
loan  would  thereafter  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive a  basic  grant  or  another  guaran- 
teed student  loan  unless  he  subsequently 
repaid  the  loan  in  full  or  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  for  repayment. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  modifies  the  defi- 
nition of  "eligible  l9nder"  to  exclude 
proprietary  institutions  from  that  term. 
However,  such  institutions  could  con- 
tinue to  be  lenders  until  June  30,  1978, 
with  respect  to  those  students  to  whom 
they  have  already  made  louns  and  who 
need  additional  loans  tD  continue  or  com- 
plete their  educational  program. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  section  17 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  provide  that 
educational  debts  vould  be  exempt  from 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  during  the  in- 
school  period  and  the  first  5  years  of 
repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  OflBce  of  Education  would  hope 
to  testify  on  this  urgent  proposal  as  soon 
as  hearings  can  be  scheduled  in  order  to 
present  specific  examples  of  the  types  of 
abuses  this  bill  proposes  to  correct.  I  urge 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education, 
to  schedule  such  hearings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


March  6,  1975 


E>7ERGY    AND    GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
problem  facing  this  Nation  calls  for,  in 
my  view,  some  fresh  thinking.  I  know 
many  of  us  have  been  disappointed  In 
the  energy  proposals  of  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  party  in  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  from  the  news 
media  and  many  citizens  for  Congress 
to  enact  "some  program,  any  program" 
as  an  alternative  to  the  administration 
proposals. 

Unthinking  pressure  for  "some  pro- 
gram," may  have  the  not-so-subtle  effect 
of  promoting  ever-increasing  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  energy  industiy. 
Admittedly,  it  is  as  natural  as  breathing 
for  Washington  bureaucrats  to  call  for 
increased  Federal  Government  control 
over  whatever  area  of  endeavor  is  under 
discussion  at  the  moment.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  short  run,  the 
kind  of  "decisive  action"  which  usually 
looks  best  in  the  newspapers  involves 
strong  Government  action,  partly  due  to 
our  recent  political  history,  and  partly 
due  to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  for  easy  answers,  when  there  are 
none. 


Thus  we  now  have  before  Congress  leg- 
islative proposals  to  create  a  Federal  cor- 
portation  which  its  advocates  would  have 
compete  with  private  business  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  and  oil,  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers.  How  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  run  the  Post  Office 
System  is  qualified  to  get  into  the  oil 
business  I  foil  to  understand. 

Similarly,  the  administration's  $3  tariff 
per  barrel  on  imported  oil  has  a  strong 
appeal  for  some.  It  is  simple,  easy  to  un- 
derstand, and  holds  out  the  promise  of 
instant  results;  and  instant  problems,  as 
I  see  it. 

I  voted  with  the  majority  of  the  House 
to  rescind  the  President's  authority  to 
impose  these  tariffs  for  a  90-day  period 
and  I  am  plea'?ed  the  President  has  par- 
tially endorsed  my  position  by  backing 
away  from  his  original  proposal,  at  least 
for  the  time  being.  For  that  I  commend 
him. 

In  my  rural  and  suburban  district,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  counti-y,  people 
simply  must  drive  long  distances  to  work 
and  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life.  Pub- 
lic transportation  or  mass  transit  are 
simply  not  realistic  alternatives  because 
they  do  not  exist.  An  added  $3  per  barrel 
tax  would  impose  an  immediate  and 
drastic  hardship  on  workers.  Farmers, 
senior  citizens,  without  an  adeqtaate 
guarantee  that  the  results  in  conserva- 
tion would  be  worth  the  cost. 

TIIK  PRESIDENT'S  LEAnERSHIP 

I  must  also  compliment  the  President 
for  his  original  foresiglit  and  determina- 
tion which  has  made  the  energy  problem 
a  national  issue.  The  President's  pred- 
ecessors either  did  not  recognize,  or 
ignored  the  true  dimensions  of  the  en- 
ergy problem  and  consequently  avoided 
the  hard  decisions  that  had  to  be  made. 
The  same  has  been  true  of  the  Congress 
imtil  now.  President  Ford  rightfully  has 
forced  us  to  see  the  full  implications  of 
our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy sources  and,  even  more  important, 
has  forced  us  to  act.  I  suspect  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  will  look  back 
with  gratitude  to  him  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue. 

Hopefully,  in  the  next  60  days,  with  a 
new  .spirit  of  compromise  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we  can  enact  an 
energy  program  which  will  solve  our 
problems.  But  in  so  doing,  we  should  not 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

GOVERNMENT    AS     A     PROBLEM     CREATOR 

It  has  taken  us  years  to  work  ourselves 
into  an  energy  crisis.  Much  of  the  prob- 
lem results  from  past  Government  ac- 
tion. A  realistic  program  to  work  our 
way  out  of  our  problems  will  take  years 
to  nut  into  effect. 

We  Americans  have  lived  in  an  energy 
dream  world.  We  have  indulged  ourselves 
in  ever-greater  consumption  of  energy 
resources:  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal.  Dur- 
ing the  next  7  days,  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  consume  as  much  energy  as  the 
average  individual  elsewhere  in  the  world 
will  consume  in  the  next  year.  While  we 
have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  consume  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  output. 

In  1900,  the  average  American  con- 


sumed the  energy  equivalent  of  17  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year.  Today,  he  or  she  con- 
sumes an  average  of  57  barrels  a  year, 
and  by  1985,  we  will  consume  an  average 
of  88  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  per  caiJita 
That  i^  we  will  consume  that  much  in 
1985  if  we  can  ge^  it.  And  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  energy 
may  simply  not  be  there  for  us  tj  con- 
sume if  things  do  n3t  chinge  soon. 

In  truth,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  not  just  a  domestic  shorl- 
age  problem,  but  a  matter  of  a  foreign 
policy  and  America's  position  in  the  world 
as  well.  Th-  Secretary  of  State  is  aa 
eminent  practitioner  of  the  balance-of- 
power  theory  of  global  politics.  I  share  his 
and  the  President's  concern  that  the 
United  States  not  become  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  a  major  part  of  our 
energy  supplies,  lest  we  fall  prey  to  for- 
eign influence  on  our  policies  and  disrup- 
tion of  our  internal  welfare.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  must  have  some  care  that 
we  do  not  sacrifice  our  citizens  to  an 
abrupt  energy  policy  change  which  fur- 
ther dislocates  our  economy  at  an  already 
troubled  time  of  recession. 

Many  of  our  energy  problems  have  ac- 
tually been  caused  by  Government  con- 
trols. The  obvious  remedy  is  to  eliminate 
those  controls  and  allow  the  market- 
place—which is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  the  people— to  make  the  adjust- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  bring  sup- 
ply and  demand  into  some  kind  of  real- 
istic balance. 

With  a  few  welcome  exceptions,  both 
the  administration's  and  the  so-call:d 
Democratic  energy  programs  now  before 
the  Congress  take  too  little  account  of 
the  damaging  impact  on  our  energy  sup- 
plies caused  by  past  Government  action. 
It  is  widely  understood,  for  example, 
that  past  Federal  regulation  of  the  price 
of  natural  gas  has  contributed  to  current 
natural  gas  shortages. 

Many  consumers  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  us  a  favor  by  holding  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  an  artificially  low 
level.  But  these  artificially  lower  prices 
have  discouraged  new  gas  exploration, 
creating  shortages.  Had  the  prices  not 
been  regulated,  they  would  have  gone 
up  gradually,  allowing  us  to  make  pe- 
riodic adjustments  in  our  budgets,  con- 
sumption habits,  and  expectations.  Now 
if  natural  gas  is  deregulated,  the  price 
increase  could  be  sudden  and  drastic, 
creating  an  immediate  budget  pinch  for 
all  consumers — thanks  to  the  previous 
benign  "protection"  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Natural  gas  is  vital  to  the  agricultural 
community  in  my  district  and  all  across 
America.  Without  fertilizers,  food  and 
fiber  cannot  be  produced,  and  without 
these  products  Americans  will  face  seri- 
ous shortages  of  essential  foodstuffs. 
Natural  gas  is  also  essential  to  the  im- 
portant petrochemical  industry,  from 
which  we  draw  so  many  varied  products 
from  plastics  to  life-saving  medicines. 

Other  Federal  regulations  have  caused 
other  problems.  Our  bout  with  wage 
and  price  controls,  combined  with  ill-ad- 
vised tax  breaks  for  foreign  investments, 
caused  many  oil  companies  to  expand 
their  drilling  overseas  rather  than  lose 
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money  or  take  unnecessary  risks  on  do- 
mestic operations.  This  was  the  direct 
result  of  Government  policy,  and  now  we 
wonder  why  it  is  proving  so  difficult  to 
achieve  energy  independence. 

ENVIRONMENT   VEEST7S   ECONOMICS 

Environmental  regulations  enacted 
with  the  best  of  intentions  have  also 
made  their  contribution  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Some  authorities  have  estimated 
that  automobile  pollution  controls  have 
increased  gasoline  consumption  by  5  bil- 
lion gallons  a  year.  I  certainly  endorse 
the  administration's  proposal  to  relax 
these  air  quality  standards,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  help  us  solve  our  energy 
problems.  This  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate in  view  of  the  recent  conclusion  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  such  controls  cause  more  problems 
than  they  solve. 

Other  environmental  regulations,  de- 
vised to  protect  air  quality,  have  forced 
most  electric  utility  plants  to  change 
from  coal,  our  most  abundant  energy  re- 
source, to  oil  and  natural  gas.  This  di- 
verts oil  and  gas  from  other  possible 
uses  and  makes  the  price  of  electricity 
much  higher.  In  view  of  the  popular  re- 
volt over  the  high  price  of  electricity,  it 
is  time  we  relaxed  these  restrictions  so 
as  to  allow  more  extensive  use  of  coal 
for  producing  electricity. 

KEVIEW   KECtJt.ATIONS 

Government  regulatory  agencies  have 
adopted  policies  which  mandate  the 
wasting  of  literally  billions  of  gallons  of 
fuel  every  year.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  for  example,  regu- 
lates trucking  in  such  a  way  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  illegal  to  drive  a  truck  by  the 
most  direct  route  between  two  cities. 
Other  regulations  require  thousands  of 
"dead  miles,"  when  a  truck  is  not  carry- 
ing a  load,  and  would  be  subject  to  a  fine 
if  it  did  so.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  wasted  annually  by 
these  practices  is  over  IV^  billion  gal- 
lons a  year — and  it  is  probably  even 
more. 

Government  regulations  and  environ- 
mental roadblocks  delayed  production 
from  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  by  at 
least  3  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
delays,  we  might  be  using  oil  from 
Altiska  today.  But  we  are  not,  and  the 
potential  threat  of  another  Arab  em- 
bargo is  more  serious  because  of  this  de- 
lay. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
placed  airlines  in  a  straitjacket  of  rules 
which  force  them  to  fly  many  improflta- 
ble  routes,  or  to  have  more  flights  than 
are  needed  over  some  profitable  routes. 
The  restilt  is  himdreds  of  half-empty 
planes  flying  every  day,  with  very  little 
flexibility  in  adapting  schedules  to  be 
responsive  to  new  demands  and  chang- 
ing conditions — and  millions  of  gallons 
of  wasted  fuel  every  year. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  compile  a 
list  such  as  this,  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  expand  it  with  numerous  other 
examples  of  how  Government  policies 
have  either  forced  us  to  waste  fuel  or 
deterred  the  production  of  additional 
energy  supplies.  Thus  my  obvious  pref- 
erence for  programs  which  do  not  re- 
quire additional  Government  c(mtrols. 


and  which,  whenever  possible,  reduce, 
relax,  or  eliminate  Government  inter- 
ference. 

on,   DEPLETION   HEPEAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  temptation  in 
considering  the  energy  problem  to  in- 
dulge in  what  can  only  be  called  dema- 
goguery.  Because  the  energy  problem 
touches  the  lives  of  all  our  constituents  in 
many  ways,  some  may  be  led  to  unwar- 
ranted attacks  on  private  enterprise 
when  instead  we  should  be  seeking  ways 
to  encourage  business  to  expand  our  en- 
ergy supplies.  I  voted  against  the  repeal 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  I  be- 
lieve was  unwisely  attached  as  a  rider 
to  the  tax  cut  bill. 

The  critics  of  the  oil  depletion  siUow- 
ance  talk  only  of  "super-rich  oil  barons" 
and  "windfall  proflts."  Certainly  my  sym- 
pathy does  not  He  with  such  straw  men, 
or  real  men  if  such  exist.  Out  of  concern 
for  the  people  of  my  district,  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  can  help  produce  more  energy 
by  removing  this  tax  exemption  for  oil 
companies.  Eighty  percent  of  explora- 
tory oil  drilling  in  this  country  is  done  by 
some  10,000  speculative  independents.  It 
costs  about  $125,000  to  drill  a  single  po- 
tential well.  Only  about  1  out  of  10  wells 
produce  any  oil.  And  in  recent  years 
many  of  these  oil  pioneers  have  decided 
to  call  it  quits  because  of  the  financial 
risk.  Our  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance will  discourage  needed  explora- 
tion and  production  and  the  increased 
taxes  required  by  the  repeal  will  be  added 
to  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. WhUe  the  repeal  may  make  dog- 
matic liberals  salivate  with  the  Joy,  it  is 
going  to  make  the  hard-pressed  con- 
sumer suffer  even  more. 

FREE  MARKET  SOLUTIONS 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  alternatives  to  the  energy 
proposals  which  have  been  presented 
thus  far.  Some  aspects  of  a  free  market 
approach  to  the  energy  crisis  might  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Deregiilate  natural  gas.  We  could 
begin  with  "new"  natural  gas  prices,  so 
that  we  may  adjust  to  realistic  prices  in 
an  incremental  manner.  Without  deregu- 
lation, some  believe  incredibly  that  the 
most  viable  alternative  is  to  subsidize 
American  oil  companies  to  develop  gas 
fields  in  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  ^ving 
Russia  our  technology  and  creating  a 
new  and  dangerous  dependence  on  a  for- 
eign power.  That  hardly  sounds  like  a 
blueprint  for  Project  Independence. 

Second.  Remove  or  phase  out  price 
ceilings  on  domestic  crude  oil.  If  this  Is 
done  gradually,  the  higher  prices  will  en- 
courage both  conservation  and  produc- 
tion. The  present  "two  price"  system  is 
ridiculous. 

Third.  Rebate  any  windfall  profits 
taxes  when  oil  companies  Invest  such 
profits  in  domestic  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. It  seems  almost  certain  that 
Congress  will  enact  some  form  of  so- 
called  windfall  profits  taxes  on  oil  com- 
panies. Such  a  tax  would  neither  pro- 
duce more  oil  nor  lower  prices,  but  we 
may  have  it  nonetheless.  If  we  must  im- 
pose such  a  tax,  it  could  serve  a  useful 
public  purpose  if  the  tax  were  rebated 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  to  companies 


which  invest  such  profits  in  new  domestic 
exploration  and  drilling. 

Fourth.  Relax  cdr  quality  standards  to 
allow  utility  companies  to  bum  coal  in- 
stead of  petroleum  and  gas  products.  This 
would  also  have  the  eventual  effect  of  re- 
ducing upward  price  pressures  on  electric 
rates,  which  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
concern  in  Maryland  and  aroimd  the 
country. 

Fifth.  Relax  auto  emission  standards, 
or  avoid  imposing  scheduled  more  strin- 
gent standards,  while  pressing  for  im- 
proved mileage  in  new  model  cars.  On 
this  point  I  am  pleased  to  see  at  least 
partial  agreement  expressed  by  EPA  Di- 
rector Russell  Train.  We  might  even  con- 
sider tax  breaks  for  the  purchase  of 
smaller  compeu:t  vehicles.  Similarly  the 
President  has  properly  suggested  tax  de- 
ductions for  home  insulation  costs. 

Sixth.  Review  the  practices  and  poli- 
cies of  all  Government  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  regulate  transportation  and 
energy  production,  to  determine  how 
much  fuel  wastage  and  production  cut- 
backs have  been  caused  by  Government 
policies.  This  should  be  a  thoroughgoing 
and  critical  review,  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  abolish  agencies  or  take  ap- 
propriate reform  measures  when  reliable 
evidence  indicates  that  such  agencies  are 
contributing  to  waste,  deterring  produc- 
tion, have  too  cozy  a  relationship  with 
the  industries  regxxlated,  or  have  outlived 
their  usefulness. 

Seventh.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
act  to  encourage  domestic  production  of 
nuclear  energy  and  coal  supplies.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  Committee 
I  have  supported  measures  designed  to 
accomplish  increased  use  of  coal  and  nu- 
clear energy  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
In  addition,  I  have  Joined  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  increased  research  in 
solar  energy,  geo thermal  energy,  shale 
oil  production,  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency — ERDA. 

Eighth.  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider freezing  petroleum  imports  at  their 
present  levels.  As  future  domestic  pro- 
duction increases,  imported  petroleum 
products  would  then  comprise  a  progres- 
sively smaller  percentage  of  our  supply. 
This  would  reverse  the  trend  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  problem  we  now  face. 
We  might  even  consider,  if  it  proved  de- 
sirable, a  mandated  reduction  of  im- 
ports, but  only  as  a  part  of  the  total 
program  which  would  also  encourage 
domestic  production.  What  we  certainly 
do  not  need  are  gasoline  taxes  such  as 
have  been  suggested  by  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  any 
rational  energy  plan  would  include  taxes 
of  40  to  50  cents  a  gallon.  This  could 
only  work  tremendous  hardship  on  al- 
most all  Americans. 

CAN    GOVERNMENT    ACTT 

The  energy  crisis  will  provide  a  real 
test  of  whether  our  political  system  can 
achieve  long-range  solutions  rather  than 
merely  seeking  short-term  political  gain. 
Our  abihty  to  discern  the  real  causes  of 
our  problems  and  deal  with  them  real- 
istically is  being  tested.  We  must  make 
the  right  decisions  even  though  some 
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proposals  may  be  unpopular  with  vari- 
ous special  interest  groups  and  well-orga- 
nized sections  of  our  constituencies.  We 
will  learn  whether  we  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  next  election,  beyond  sec- 
tional loyalties  and  jealousies,  toward 
policies  which  offer  some  real  hope  of 
bringing  us  abundant  energy  which  is 
not  dependent  on  the  whims  and  black- 
mail of  foreign  rulers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  this  we  must 
avoid  the  temptation  to  make  the  tax- 
payers pay  heavily  for  the  past  mistakes 
of  Government.  But  we  must  be  honest 
with  the  American  people,  neither  con- 
ceaUiig  the  difficult  truth.-:,  or  avoiding 
the  hard  decisions. 

L  SAN  ANTONIO— A  CITy 
REDEEMED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  re- 
cognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  Is  in  the  grips  of 
crisis— the  political  leadership  at  the 
municipal  level  is  shattered;  tlie  economy 
Is  shaken,  not  only  by  the  effects  of  gen- 
eral national  recession,  but  also  the  un- 
certainties of  the  city's  energy  problems; 
and  It  faces  the  necessity  of  solving  those 
problems.  My  purpose  In  the  coming  days 
will  be  to  outline  what  I  see  as  possible 
solutions,  whereby  the  city  can  redeem 
itself.  My  proposals  will,  I  hope,  be  the 
practical  basis  from  which  serious- 
minded  citizens  can  work  toward  the 
positive  actions  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  city  out  of  its  present  distress 
and  chaos. 

Great  cities  do  not  die.  They  may  suf- 
fer from  the  wounds  of  unwise  and 
greedy  politicians;  they  may  suffer  the 
pangs  of  economic  distress;  they  may 
wax  and  wane,  but  they  do  not  die,  as 
long  as  people  are  there  to  inhabit  them, 
and  as  long  sis  those  people  have  the  will 
and  determination  to  survive  as  a  com- 
munity. People  still  live  in  San  Antonio, 
and  they  are  not  about  to  leave.  They 
have  the  determination  to  remain  a  com- 
munity, and  they  will  redeem  the  city. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  resolve  those  problems.  I  have 
thus  far  described  some  of  the  ways  that 
Ban  Antonio  fell  into  its  crisis,  and  to- 
day I  would  like  to  outline  what  the  situ- 
ation is  right  now.  before  statuig  what  I 
believe  to  be  .some  practical  ways  out. 

San  Antonio  has  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  as  every  other  city;  it  has 
people  who  ore  poor,  people  who  are  em- 
ployed at  substandard  wages,  or  not  em- 
ployed at  all;  it  has  people  who  are  ill, 
people  who  are  ill-housed,  people  who 
are  desperate.  The  same  is  true  of  every 
other  city.  Our  citizens  may  suffer  from 
one  or  another  of  these  maladies  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  than  citizens 
elsewhere,  depending  on  the  time  and 
place.  But  those  problems  we  confront 
are  not  ours  alone. 

San  Antonio  has  streets  that  are  good, 
streets  that  are  bad,  and  streets  that 
are  mediocre— like  everj-  other  city.  It 
has  districts  that  are  safe,  and  It  has 
districts  that  are  ridden  by  crime — the 


same  as  every  other  city.  San  Antonio 
has  excellent  programs  to  deal  with  its 
problems;  It  has  terrible  programs;  and 
it  has  programs  that  are  so-so — the  same 
as  any  other  city.  San  Antonio  has  good 
politicians  and  bad  ones;  wise  men  and 
fools;  greedy  and  generous;  rich  and 
poor — the  same  as  every  other  city.  And 
so,  while  the  characteristics  of  the  city 
may  be  better  or  worse,  in  one  way  or 
another,  at  one  time  or  another,  than 
other  places,  the  city  is  neither  uniquely 
blessed  with  grandeur,  nor  cursed  by 
wickedness.  If  there  is  any  city  that  can 
cope  with  its  problems,  it  is  my  city. 

After  all,  San  Antonio  has  survived 
through  many  years;  it  is  older  than  al- 
most any  other  city.  It  has  known  vir- 
tually every  hardship,  from  war — revo- 
lutionary, civil,  frontier,  and  world- 
wide— to  depression.  It  has  known  good 
times,  too,  far  more  than  bad  times.  A 
city  this  old,  more  than  250  years  old, 
has  seen  crises  before,  and  has  had  its 
character  tempered  in  forges  hot  and 
cold,  so  that  it  is  as  tough  as  it  is  flexible. 

Today,  as  I  have  said,  San  Antonio's 
political  leadership,  at  the  municipal 
level,  is  shattered.  There  is  no  focus  for 
decision  or  action.  The  city  manage- 
ment structure  is  weakened  by  uncer- 
tainty and  by  the  vagaries  of  the  out- 
going city  council.  Many  community 
leaders  have  simply  withdrawTi,  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  calm,  before  trying  to 
deal  with  the  situation  again.  The  city 
council  is  wer.k,  divided  and  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  almost  completely  replaced, 
within  a  month's  time.  The  old  council 
failed  to  exerci.se  regulatory  powers  it 
clearly  had;  it  failed  to  lead  in  a  time  of 
crisis;  and  it  succeeded  in  taking  a  bad 
situation  and  making  it  worse — not  only 
in  energy,  but  in  virtually  eveiy  other 
city  problem  that  arose. 

The  city  public  service  board,  respon- 
sible for  the  energy  crisis  and  its  man- 
agement, has  received  little  help  or  guid- 
ance. It  has  been  without  a  focus  of  lead- 
ership. Accustomed  to  working  privately, 
like  a  corporate  body,  and  accustomed 
to  no  questions  or  criticism,  the  board 
has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  pub- 
Ucity  and  general  outrage  that  inevitably 
followed  the  energy  crisis.  The  board  is 
only  begimiing  to  realize  that  a  utility 
has  the  greatest  lack  of  support  during 
crisis:  it  has  encountered  its  first  great 
crisis  and  does  not  know  how  to  react, 
because  it  does  not  know  how  to  win 
public  trust,  and  some  of  its  leadership 
resigned  in  disgust,  tliinking  that  there 
was  no  need  to  deal  with  the  public, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  of  the  public  to 
ask  all  tjiose  questions  and  voice  harsh 
criticisms.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  utiUty 
that  the  people  own,  theoretically,  and 
they  have  a  riyht  to  expect  the  board  to 
respect  that- ownership. 

Faced  with  tliis  confusion,  within  and 
without,  the  city  public  service  board 
has  been  able  to  do  very  little  toward 
effectively  resolving  its  problems.  Not 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  assur- 
ing a  long-range  energy  supply,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  present  gas  contract 
runs  out  in  1982.  and  decisions  on  elec- 
tric generating  plants  must  be  made  long 
before  that  date. 

Not  much  progres.s  has  been  made  In 


resolving  disputes  over  rates,  and  otlier 
matters  that  are  beyond  the  board's  con- 
trol, simply  because  the  city  council  has 
been  without  leadership,  focus,  and  any 
real  sense  of  courage  and  duty — save  one 
or  two  members,  who  enjoy  public  sup- 
port and  esteem  despite  the  general  dis- 
gust that  people  have  for  the  incumbent 
council.  For  the  people  recognize  and  re- 
member those  who  have  made  an  honest 
effort,  and  respect  those  who  show  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems, and  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  honestly. 

Therein  lies  the  basis  of  San  Antonio's 
redemption.  There  is  a  residue,  a  core  of 
honest  and  knowledgeable  leadership, 
ready  and  willing  to  work.  Provided 
enough  such  leadersliip  emerges,  the  city 
will  soon  begin  to  work  in  a  forward- 
looking  and  responsible  way  toward  end- 
ing its  crisis.  This  is  a  time  for  serious 
thinking  and  serious  work.  The  citizens 
of  San  Antonio  expect  no  miracles;  they 
expect  only  a  city  government  that  tries 
to  respond  soberly,  sensibly,  honestly,  to 
the  problems  that  the  city  faces  today. 
Those  in  the  city  council  who  have  of- 
fered a  serious  and  honest  kind  of  lead- 
ership have  the  respect  and  support  of 
the  people.  Those  who  have  not.  do  not 
have  that  respect  and  support.  These  lat- 
ter people,  Uke  Charles  Becker,  are  em- 
bittered and  frustrated,  but  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves.  The  point  is 
that  the  people  do  know  what  is  going  0:1; 
they  do  care;  and  they  will  have  their 
way.  Therein  lies  the  path  to  redemption. 

I  believe  tliat  San  Antonio  is  ready  to 
put  the  past  where  it  belongs,  and  that  is 
bcliind  them.  The  city  is  ready  to  resolve 
today's  problems,  and  prepare  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  I  want  to  do  my  pait. 
Others  do.  too.  Tlae  city  betrayed  is  not 
destroyed. 

FOR   CONGRESSIONAL   REVIEW   OF 
OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  makhig  of  significant  foreign 
policy  commitments  for  the  United 
States  as  a  consequence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  use  by  the  executive  branch 
of  executive  agreements  in  place  of 
treaties  for  concluding  national  commit- 
ments. This  practice  is  distmbing  be- 
cause it  distorts  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
titution  that  the  power  to  make  last- 
ing and  far-reacliing  commitments  be 
shared  by  the  executive  and  legislature 
and  because  it  can  potentially  damage 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Today  I  am  cosponsoring  legislation 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
making  national  commitments  witliout 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  by  making 
executive  agreements  subject  to  congi-es- 
sional  review. 

This  legislation  is  necessary.  The  num- 
ber of  executive  agreements  concluded 
has  grown  exponentially — from  a  mere  11 
in  1930  to  229  in  1974— wliile  the  number 
of  ti'eaties  concluded  each  year  has  re- 
mained at  or  under  25.  Since  1946  the 
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united  States  has  concluded  between  139 
and  319  executive  agreements  annually, 
but  no  more  than  22  treaties  in  any  one 
year.  By  way  of  contrast,  In  the  15  pre- 
ceding years,  the  United  States  con- 
cluded between  II  and  74  executive 
aKi-eements  each  year  and  twice  con- 
cluded 25  treaties. 

On  the  surface,  it  might  appear  tliat 
the  exponential  increase  in  executive 
agreements  relative  to  treaties  is  explain- 
able by  the  wider  and  deeper  immersion 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  and 
the  corresponding  requirement  for  a 
greater  ninnber  of  executive  agreements 
to  implement  treaty  obligations  or  legis- 
lation. But,  an  examination  of  the  sub- 
stance of  executive  agreements  and  a 
comparison  of  executive  agreement  and 
treaty  subject  matter  indicates  that  such 
an  assumption  is  highly  questionable. 
Commitments  to  the  security  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  been  concluded 
through  executive  agreements  concern- 
ing basing  rights. 

More  recently  in  1974.  the  executive 
branch  promised,  in  an  executive  agree- 
ment, to  provide  Egypt  with  a  nuclear 
reactor.  "This  could  have  added  a  new 
dimension  of  instability  to  the  Middle 
East.  At  tlie  same  time  treaties  wliich 
traditionally  deal  with  the  gravest  mat- 
ter have  ranged  in  importance  from  the 
NATO  treaty  to  an  agreement  whose  ef- 
fect would  be  to  authorize  U.S.  member- 
ship in  an  international  Office  of  Epi- 
zootics for  the  study  and  control  of  ani- 
mal diseases.  The  inescapable  conclusion 
is  that  the  executive  branch  has  often 
chosen  consciously  to  use  executive 
agreements,  i-ather  than  treaties,  as  in- 
struments for  concluding  major  commit- 
ments. 

The  unavoidable  consequence,  I  am 
afraid,  is  that  international  agreements 
which  establish  new  dhections  in  Amer- 
ican relations  with  other  nations,  which 
may  affect  delicate  regional  military  bal- 
ances, or  which  affect  U.S.  militai-y  pres- 
ence abroad  are  often  concluded  by  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  without  the  assent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Amei-ican 
people  which  I  believe  the  Constitution 
intended  they  have. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
would  correct  this  distortion  by  extend- 
ing congressional  responsibiUty  to  exec- 
utive agreements.  It  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  all  exec- 
utive agreements  which  establish,  renew, 
continue,  or  revise  a  national  commit- 
ment to  a  foreign  counti-y  to  the  Con- 
gi-ess,  or  to  the  House  Foi-eign  Affairs  or 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees  if 
their  disclosme  would  be  prejudicial  to 
U.S.  security.  The  Congress  could  disap- 
prove any  proposed  executive  agreement 
by  concurrent  resolution  within  60  days. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  ex- 
ciutive  agreements  which  establish  na- 
tional commitments  are  defined  as  those 
related  to  U.S.  overseas  miUtary  bases. 
U.S.  troops  abroad,  and  the  actual  or  po- 
tential provisions  of  military,  security, 
i  tonomic  resource  or  financial  a.ssJstance 
to  foreign  nations. 

Included  under  this  definition  would 
be  any  executive  agreements  which  re- 
•sult  from  current  executive  bi'anch  ne- 
gotiations for  landing  rights  in  Oman, 


for  expanded  base  rights  in  Diego  Gar- 
cia, and  for  revision  in  the  terms  of  ear- 
lier agreements  with  Spain  for  base 
rights  and  with  Bahrein  for  naval  facili- 
ties. I  think  we  all  can  agree  that  these 
are  decisions  in  which  the  Congress 
should  participate. 

This  legLslation  Ls  a  refinement  of  leg- 
islation introduced  by  Senator  Ervin  In 
the  92d  and  93d  Congi-esses  and  by  me 
in  the  93d  Congi-ess.  Those  earlier  pro- 
posals would  have  retmired  all  executive 
ngreements  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  tacit  approval  or  specific  dis- 
approval, whether  they  establi.shed 
major  commitments  or  simply  imple- 
mented authority  granted  in  treaties  or 
specific  legislation.  The  present  bill  is  di- 
rected solely  at  those  agreements  wliich 
would  establish  national  commitments. 

The  bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  make 
an  important  contribution  to  defining 
the  proper  limits  of  and  balance  between 
congressional  and  executive  responsibil- 
ity for  executive  agreements.  It  is  a  log- 
ical follow-on  to  the  Case  Act  of  the  92d 
Congiess  wliich  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress be  inforai'^d  of  all  executive  agree- 
ments with  foreign  nations.  Further- 
more, the  procedme  it  would  establish 
for  review  of  executive  agi-eements, 
which  limits  the  time  in  which  tlie  Con- 
gress may  act  on  an  executive  agree- 
ment, would  not  cause  a  long  delay  In 
implementing  executive  agreements,  nor 
require  the  Congress  to  overburden  itself 
with  close  examination  of  evei-y  execu- 
tive agreement. 

I  would  remind  my  fellow  Congress- 
iiiien  that  congressional  review  of  execu- 
tive agreements  and  the  general  proce- 
dure lor  review  embodied  in  this  bill  al- 
ready exist  in  one  area  of  foreign  policy. 
The  93d  Congress  passed  substantially 
similar  legislation  concerning  executive 
branch  commitments  to  foreign  nations 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  technology.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  logical  to  extend  the 
principle  and  the  procediu"e  to  all  execu- 
tive agreements  which  establish  national 
commitments. 

I  would  also  underscore  the  imiiortance 
of  this  bill  to  our  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests. It  is  a  truism  of  international  affairs 
that,  if  a  nation  wishes  to  maintain  or 
enhance  its  foreign  poUcy  interests,  it 
must  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
m  its  willingness  and  ablhty  to  live  up 
to  commitments.  In  a  democracy  such  as 
oms,  this  requires  that  those  commit- 
ments be  supported  by  both  the  Execu- 
I  ive  and  Legislature. 

To  attain  this  support  does  not  require 
that  the  Legislatm-e  be  involved  in  the 
actual  negotiation  of  the  commitment, 
but  it  does  suggest  that  there  needs  to 
be  close  consultation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  appropriate  congres-sional 
committees  during  the  negotiations,  and 
that  some  procedure  must  be  established 
whereby  the  Legislature  can  give  at  least 
tacit  approval  to  the  final  agreement. 
While  this  bill  does  not  mandate  consul- 
tation, hopefully  it  will  encourage  it. 
Consultation  would  assure  legislative 
support  for  the  terms  negotiated  and 
thereby  would  prevent  the  potential  em- 
barrassment to  the  Executive  that  could 
result  from  congressional  repudiation  of 
an  agreement 


In  any  event,  the  procedure  mandated 
by  the  bill  for  congressional  review  of 
negotiated  agreements  will  strengthen 
foreign  confidence  in  those  agreements 
by  removing  any  element  of  uncertainty 
foreign  nations  may  entertain  about  the 
willingness  or  ability  of  the  President  to 
live  up  to  his  commitments.  I  might  note 
that  in  light  of  recent  congressional 
resistance  to  unilateral  executive  branch 
commitments  to  certain  nations,  I  would 
expect  that  this  element  of  uncertainty 
may  be  present  in  the  minds  of  at  least 
some  of  our  friends  and  allies.  I  know  we 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  our  executive 
branch  partners  sincerely  wish  to  avoid 
the  dire  consequences  that  could  result 
from  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  United  States 
which  uncertainty  could  engender. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  to  examine  this  bill 
closely,  before  they  take  t-  position  on  it. 
I  think  that  If  they  do  they  will  discover 
that  this  bill  ultimately  will  strengthen 
their  hand  in  promoting  the  U.S.  iJiter- 
ests  overseas  and  therefore  is  desei-ving 
of  their  full  support. 

BOYCOTT  OP  ISRAEL:   AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL OUTRAGE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mi'.  Brodhead)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest pemiission  to  enter  excerpts  from 
an  article  by  Philip  Slomovitz  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  28  edition  of  the 
Jewish  News,  of  Southfield,  Mich.  I 
found  Mr.  Slomovit/zs  column  thought- 
ful and  informative.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

PntELT      Commentary — ^The     Boycott     of 
Israkl:   an  Ii»ter.vationai,  OtrrBACE 

(By  Philip  Slomovitz) 

The  Arab  Boycott  of  Busiuess  Firi>i.s  and 
Banks  with  Jewish  Affiliates  is  Equated  with 
Anti-Semitism  .  .  .  Aim  to  Invade  auid  Con- 
trol the  Media  with  Oiled  Billions  Exposed 
by  Newsmen. 

At,  last  a  responsible  newspaper  has  ex- 
posed the  Arab  boycott  of  firms  dealing  with 
Israel  and  has  shed  light  on  the  outrage  of 
its  sponsorship.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal .  .  .  has  not  hesitated  to  apply  to  the 
acts  of  the  Arab  Semites  the  opprobrium  of 
.i)iti-Semiti?m. 

Leading  European  firms  have  already 
yielded  to  the  Aral>s  and  have  virtually 
joined  the  boycott.  For  example:  Britain's 
"Leyland  Motors,  which  has  long  been  on  ilie 
(Arab)  blacklist,  recently  decided  to  slop 
assembling  truck  chassis  in  Israel  so  that  it 
can  re-enter  the  Arab  Market." — News.vetk, 
Feb.  24. 

The  number  of  American  firms  that  ate 
giving  comfort  to  the  Arab  boycott  is  not 
known,  and  the  urgency  of  being  on  guaid  tu 
prevent  its  spread  is  iui  urgency  poiniedly 
indicated  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Instead  of  assuring  cooperation  between 
all  elements  in  mankind,  the  Arabs  are  add- 
ing to  the  suspicions  that  had  arisen  wlien 
their  representatives  began  to  seek  control 
of  banks  In  this  country.  While  boycotting 
Jewish  financiers  in  Europe,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  oil-rich  state  of  Kuwait,  the 
emissaries  from  the  sheikdoms  undertook 
to  secure  a  foothold  into  American  banking. 
That's  when  the  concern  was  expressed  that 
if  they  can  get  control  of  banks  why  not  also 
the  media — ^radio,  television  and  the  news- 
papers.   Now    comes    confirmation    of    this 
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warning.    Editor    and    Publisher    (Feb.    15) 
pubHsbed  this  revelation: 

A  Middle  Eastern  businessman  and  pub- 
lisher Is  actively  pursuing  the  acquisition  of 
U.S.  newspaper  properties,  "Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher" learned. 

The  buslne^man,  Bassam  Frelha.  is  re- 
portedly a  member  of  the  family  which  pub- 
lished the  Al  Auwar,  a  dally  serving  Beirut, 
Lebanon.  Information  about  the  proposed  ac- 
quisitions came  through  a  series  of  letters 
given  to  E&P. 

The  first  inkling  that  foreign  money  barons 
were  actively  pursuing  such  purchases  was 
revealed  in  a  letter  from  a  Beirut  publiolilug 
hou.se  to  an  American  newspaper  broker. 

The  letter,  dated  January  14.  was  sent  by 
Wajib  Abdallaii,  personal  assistant  to  the 
president  and  managing  director  of  Dar 
Assayad.  S.A.I.  The  company  publishes  seven 
newspapers  or  magazines. 

Addressed  to  George  J.  Cooper  As.=;ociate.s 
of  Rockvllle  Centre,  N.Y.,  Abdallrh  wrote: 

"My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  ts  to  seek 
your  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  acquire, 
through  a  complete  take-over  or  major  in- 
terest  acquisition,  of  a  daily  In  your  area. . . ." 
He  continued,  "The  dally  we  are  interested 
In  would  be  a  medium-sized  newspaper,  with 
a  circulation  ranging  between  30,000  and 
50,000.  It  would  be  serving  an  upper  middle 
class  community  and  preferably  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  business  community. 

"If  such  an  opportunity  exists,  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  receive  a  full  detaUed  rundown  on 
the  proposed  daily  with  your  indication  re- 
garding price  and  formalities.  As  soon  as  I 
have  the  requested  information.  I  shall  study 
It  with  Mr.  Frelha  with  a  view  to  enter  seri- 
ous negotiations." 

Rumors  circulating  about  the  publishing 
firm  have  indicated  that  the  Arabic  Lan- 
guage publicatious  have  leaned  heavily  to- 
ward policies  whieh  come  out  of  Cairo,  capi- 
tal of  the  Arab  Republic.  It  is  also  rumored 
that  the  newspaper  which  circulates  only 
partially  in  Lebanon  (the  rest  in  other  Arab 
nations)  is  subsidized  by  the  Arab  govern- 
ments. 

Replying  to  Abdallahs  letter  Cooper  wrote 
on  February  4:  "I  have  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 14  regarding  the  desire  of  your  people 
to  acquire  a  dally  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  not  too  many  present  poe- 
sibJlltles  of  the  size  that  you  might  be  in- 
terested in,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  long-time  clients  In  this  country  to 
whom  we  are  under  obligation,  and  they,  of 
course,  come  first  with  respect  to  any  avail- 
ability. 

"Secondly,"  Cooper  wrote.  "I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  are  any  publishers  In  this 
country  who  would  b?  interested  in  selling 
out  to  other  than  others  in  the  United 
States. .  . ." 

Speculation  over  Arab  Interest  In  U.S. 
properties  has  run  high  in  the  business 
community  since  the  r.atlon  suffered  the 
first  pangs  of  the  energy  crisis.  This  report, 
however,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  Middle 
Eastern  interest  in  the  U.S.  publishing  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  not  the  first  report  of  foreign  interest 
In  U.S.  newspapers,  though  (E&P,  November 
16,  1975) .  Recently,  Speldel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
a  group  based  in  Reno.  Nev.,  took  steps  to 
stop  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  cf  Toronto. 
Canada,  from  taking  over  the  group.  Tlioni- 
son  acquired  6.7%  of  Speldel  stock. 

The  question  of  foreign  newspaper  owner- 
ship also  became  a  point  of  controversy  in 
Canada  last  month.  At  a  seminar  on  Cana- 
dian nationalism,  Alan  Heisey,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Toronto  Daily  Commercial  News, 
spoke  in  favor  of  an  open  Industry  which 
would  allow  "any  and  all  foreign  newspaper 
publlshera  who  might  choose  to  publish 
here.  .  ." 
Presently,  he  said,  all  Canadian  newspapers 
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were  100  percent  owned  and  controlled  by 
all-Canadian  Investors.  Heisey  also  criticized 
legislation  which  has  blocked  foreign  own- 
ership because  leaders  fear  "...  we  might 
be  seduced  by  foreign  views  If  we  permitted 
them  to  publish  here."  He  expressed  similar 
views  concerning  the  country's  banking  In- 
stitutions. 

Replying  to  the  condemnation,  Walter  Gor- 
don, former  federal  finance  minister,  said 
he  had  brought  In  restrictive  legislation  on 
newspaper  ownership  in  tlie  1960's  because 
of  fears  that  Montrenl's  LaPresse  and  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  would  be  sold  to 
foreign  Interests. 

Loeb,  Gordon  added,  was  .noted  for  his 
conservative  views — views  which  the  minister 
said  is  "very  dilTerent  from  the  views  of  most 
Canadians." 

Meanwhile,  Arab  governnr.ents.  especially 
oil-rich  Kuwait,  have  been  pursuing  bank 
financing  agreements  with  several  European 
institutions.  However,  based  on  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  "purely  political  reasons,"  the 
Arab  nations  have  blacklisted  doin;?  business 
with  a.iy  bank  or  group  which  trades  with 
Israel,  has  Jewish  roots  or  employs  people 
of  Jev/isli  background. 

Is  the  danger  spreading?  Added  to  threats 
of  an  oil  embargo,  is  this  country  also  to  face 
a  replica  of  medievalism  and  submission  to 
boycotts  on  a  par  with  panicked  European 
banking  and  industrial  communities? 

Once  agaiu  the  warning  to  concerned 
.\mcricaus:  BEWARE! 


SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  THE  JUDGE  AD- 
VOCATES AND  LAW  SPECIALISTS 
OP  OUR  MILITARY  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
l-reviouo  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognizee!  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  special 
pay  for  the  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialists  of  our  military  sei"vices.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill  our  military 
lawyers  on  active  duty  would  be  paid  an 
additional  $100  per  month  in  grades  O-l 
through  0-3.  $200  per  month  in  grades 
0-4  and  0-5,  and  $250  per  month  in 
grades  above  0-5.  Additionally,  this  bill 
would  provide  for  the  payment  of  an  in- 
centive bonus  to  judge  advocate  person- 
nel to  remain  in  the  service  beyond  the 
initial  period  of  obligated  service.  This 
incentive  payment  would  amount  to  2 
months  of  basic  pay  for  each  year  of 
service  beyond  the  attorney's  completion 
of  his  initial  active  duty  service  obliga- 
tion, up  to  a  maximum  of  6  years. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  bring  to  a  halt  the  alarming 
exodus  of  experienced  lawyers  from  our 
Armed  Forces  and  to  increase  the  reten- 
tion of  career  military  lawyers.  The  re- 
tention of  militaiy  lawyers  beyond  their 
period  of  obligated  active  service  has 
been  a  chronic  and  serious  concern  of 
the  senices.  The  typical  pattern  sees  the 
new  young  lawyer  enter  the  service  from 
the  ROTC  or  similar  program  and  serve 
3  to  4  years  of  obligated  .service  and  ac- 
quire valuable  and  co.stly  experience  in 
trial  work  and  other  legal  skill.=;. 

However,  many  separate  when  they 
complete  their  obligated  seiTice  to  pur- 
sue a  considerably  more  remunerative 
position  in  private  practice,  industry,  or 
indeed  even  in  the  civilian  agencies  of 
Federal  and  local  government.  Tliis  per- 


sistent drain  of  experienced  military 
lawyers  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  defi- 
cit of  experience  in  the  field  grade  ranks 
and  necessarily  impacts  adversely  on  the 
many  military  commanders  who  require 
seasoned  and  experienced  legal  talent  on 
a  variety  of  fronts. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  can  be 
quite  easily  seen  in  the  consideration  of 
just  a  few  brief  facts.  Recent  statistics 
from  1974  show  that  the  Army  is  short 
46  percent  of  its  required  field  grade  of- 
ficers, the  Air  Force  is  44  percent  short, 
the  Navy  is  21  percent  short,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  is  26  percent  short.  The 
following  chart  shov;s  the  actual  num- 
bers involved. 


Number  rJumlier 

of  field  of  field    ShorLige  field  grade 

grade  grade             officers 

officers       officers 

required  assigned     Number       Percent 


46 
44 
21 
25 


Armyi 649  348  301 

Air  Force  .  ...  732  408  324 

Navy'... 361  284  7/ 

tlAdriiie  Corps! 132  gg  34 


I  As  of  Dec  31, 1974 
As  of  June  30, 1974 

The  experience  of  the  Air  Force  pro- 
vides a  dramatic  indication  of  the  alarm- 
ing growth  in  the  field  grade  deficit.  In 
1963  they  had  a  shortage  of  only  14  field 
grade  officers,  but  that  shortage  has 
grown  to  324  as  of  June  30,  1974. 

The  gravity  of  this  experience  deficit 
in  the  military  services  can  hardly  be 
understated  in  an  age  when  military 
leaders  find  themselves  facing  a  plethora 
of  increasingly  complex  statutes,  regu- 
lations, and  situations  requiring  sea- 
soned and  experienced  legal  counsel. 
Long  since  gone  are  the  days  when  the 
average  military  commander  needed 
only  periodic  assistance  in  basic  mili- 
tary justice,  claims,  and  administrative 
law  matters.  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
today,  many  military  lawyers  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  highly  specialized  multi- 
billion  dollar  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. Commanders  charged  with  such 
awesome  responsibilities  in  procurement 
and  contracting  can  ill  afford  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  expertise  of  seasoned,  ex- 
perienced lawyers.  Today's  military 
leaders  are  also  confronted  with  increas- 
ingly sensitive  and  complex  interna- 
tional law  problems  including  the  law 
of  war  and  the  Geneva  Conventions.  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  other 
developments  in  the  area  of,  privacy, 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  com- 
plex because  of  legislation  passed  in  the 
93d  Congi-ess,  have  increased  the  com- 
mander's reliance  on  sound  legal  advice 
as  has  the  development  of  the  environ- 
mental law  field  which  has  profound  im- 
plications in  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  military  installations.  The 
modern  military  commander's  exprnd- 
ing  resironsibilities  involve  him  in  the 
labor  law  and  civil  rights  fields,  as  well 
as  the  more  traditional  areas  of  mili- 
tary justice,  claims  and  administrative 
law. 

Tlie  militaiT  commander  is  not  unlike 
his  civilian  counterpart  in  Industry  and 
elsewhere  in  Government  who  manages 
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sizeable  personnel  and  physical  re- 
sources and  who  is  daily  confronted  with 
myriad  situations  Involving  statutes, 
regulations  and  case  law  which  require 
immediate  and  constant  use  of  experi- 
enced legal  resources.  It  goes  without 
scying  tliat  a  military  commander  will 
Le  serioucly  handicapped  if  he  is  de- 
prived of  experienced  legal  expertise.  No 
civilian  corporation  would  rely  on  in- 
experienced counsel  in  making  its  deci- 
sions regarding  contracts,  labor  rela- 
tions, environmental  and  other  matters 
vitally  affecting  its  interests.  Neither 
should  the  military. 

Another  important  need  for  experi- 
enced legal  counsel  is  representation — 
defense  and  prosecution— in  military 
court  martials.  Military  personnel  should 
have  the  right  to  experienced  counsel, 
particularly  in  serious  offenses  which 
may  bring  long  imprisonment. 

A  career-incentive  program  for  judge 
advocates  and  law  specialists  v;ould  be 
a  worthwhile  investment  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  our  service  personnel  as  well 
as  its  value  to  the  commander  in  carry- 
ing out  their  military  operations. 

Numerous  studies,  surveys  and  indepth 
interviews  have  established  bcytnd  ques- 
tion that  the  single  greatesc  factor  in 
the  failure  to  retain  experienced  law- 
yers is  the  absence  of  professional  pay. 
Simply  stated,  the  armed  sei-vices  are 
unable  to  compete  in  the  lawyer  job 
n-.arket.  While  the  initial  military  pay  of 
the  new  lawyer  compares  favorably  with 
his  peers  in  the  private  sector,  his  pay 
falls  off  sharply  at  the  point  wliere  he 
has  completed  his  3  or  4  years  of  obli- 
gated service  and  must  decide  to  make 
a  career  as  a  military  lawyer  or  leave  the 
service.  The  Congress  has  previously 
passed  legislation  to  provide  special  pay 
for  flying  personnel,  submarines,  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  ether  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  Congress  must  now  come 
to  grips  with  the  increasing  need  for  in- 
centive pay  for  the  services'  law  pro- 
fessionals. We  do  a  disservice  to  the 
armed  forces  and  the  public  interest  If 
we  stand  idly  by  and  observe  the  military 
law  departments  become  staffed  with 
predominantly  very  junior  and  inexperi- 
enced lawyers.  We  must  act. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  Houce  in  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses. That  legislation  has  never  been 
reported  out  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  despite  the  fact  that 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  fully  documented  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  bill  of  well 
under  $10  million  per  year  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  retain  experienced  law- 
yers to  handle  the  increasingly  costly 
and  important  responsibilities  of  today's 
military  commanders,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding experienced  legal  counsel  for  our 
military  personnel.  Increasec.  monetary 
compensation  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  experience  deficit  problem.  Un- 
less we  solve  this  significant  j^roblam,  we 
will  be  doing  an  injustice  to  all  the  mili- 
tary and  will  thereby  fail  our  constitu- 


ents— the  American  taxpayers — who  are 
entitled  to  the  best  possible  manage- 
ment of  military  resources. 


FORD  OP  MICHIGAN  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  FED- 
ERAL MEAT  INSPECnON  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
ni?.ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joined  by  the  entire  Michigan 
delegation  in  reintroducing  legislation 
whicli  will  permit  States  to  enforce  more 
stringent  meat  standards  than  the  mini- 
mum Federal  standards. 

Ever  since  1052,  when  the  Itichigan 
State  Legislature  enacted  into  law  the 
Comminuted  Meat  Act,  the  consumers  of 
Michigan  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  high- 
est meat  standards  in  the  Nation.  That 
Act  applies  specifically  to  hot  dogs,  lunch 
meats,  and  sausages,  as  well  as  various 
other  meats. 

However,  due  to  the  ambiguity  in  the 
language  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  1967  and  to  ensuing  court  suits, 
Michigan's  high  meat  standards  have  re- 
cently been  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
courts. 

The  demise  of  Michigan's  meat  stand- 
ard.s  began  in  1971  when  three  large  out- 
of -State  meat  packing  fii-ms  brought  suit 
a^ain-rt  the  S(atc  of  Michigan  Agricul- 
ture Department  because  they  felt  the 
State  law  was  unconstitutional. 

This  resulted  in  litigation  until  1973 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  a  circuit  court  decision  striking 
down  the  provisions  of  Michigan's  Com- 
minuted Meat  Act. 

Thus,  out-of-state  packers  are  now 
permitted  to  sell  in  Michigan  hot  dogs, 
bologna,  lunch  meats,  and  sausages  con- 
taining such  wa'^te  matter  as  udders, 
spleens,  salivary  glands,  snouts,  and  var- 
ious other  offal  which  previouslv  were 
not  permitted  in  meats  sold  in  Michigan. 
In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  under  Fed- 
eral regulations  meat  packers  can  put  al- 
most everything  but  the  pig's  squeal  Into 
hot  dogs. 

Wh?n  I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  it  wns  advocated  by 
the  Michigan  Dep.irtment  of  Asriculture, 
by  civic  groups  throughout  the  State,  and 
by  loc'l.  State  and  nationrl  consumer 
groups.  Further,  it  received  the  support 
of  severrl  meat  packers,  it  was  advocated 
by  major  television  stations  in  the  De- 
troit area  and  called  for  in  Fortune  mag- 
azine. 

Finally  the  Michigrn  Str.te  Legislature 
has  strongly  urged  this  approach  In  a 
concm'rent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  senate  on  February  8.  1973  and  by 
the  house  on  April  12.  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  en  behalf  of  the  Michi- 
e^r\  cor.sumfr  and  the  members  of  the 
Michljan  delegation  who  co:ponsored 
this  bill,  I  would  like  to  close  by  saying 
that  four  Lites  of  a  hot  dog  for  two  bites 
of  meat  is  not  good  enough  for  us — and 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation which  will  permit  us  to  continue 
enforcing  our  own  meat  standards. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Caliiomia  (Mr.  Efown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Caliiorma.  RTr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  introduce,  along  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGEn,  H.R.  4"^  69,  a  set  of  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  H.R.  4360,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1975,  is  quite 
diiTercnt  in  both  thrust  and  specifics  Irom 
tho  administration's  proposed  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments.  These  amendments  are 
being  introduced  at  this  time  because 
hearings  on  the  r.dniinistration's  pack- 
age will  begin  next  week  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  r  nd  Foreign  Commerce. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  members  of  that 
committee  will  consider  the  strengthen- 
ing amendments  we  introduce  today,  and 
not  restrict  themsilves  to  the  weakening 
raiiendments  that  the  administration  is 
pusliing. 

Our  action  today  follow*  by  nearly  5 
years  a  similar  legislative  effort  in  1970. 
At  that  time  Congressman  Ottinger  and 
myself,  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers, introduced  the  legislation  that 
became  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970.  Our  efforts  in  1970  were  not  in- 
consequential. The  1970  amendments 
v.^ere  perhaps  the  least  ambiguous  piece 
of  legi:lation  that  this  body  has  ever  en- 
acted. The  only  reason  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  being  attacked  today  is  because  it  Is 
working  to  effect  the  changes  necessary 
to  clean  up  the  air.  The  administration 
prefers  to  have  "nexlbillty".  One  need 
only  examine  what  has  happened  with 
er,ch  suspension  provision  of  the  existing 
law  to  see  what  this  call  for  flexibility 
means.  In  each  and  every  case,  the  En- 
virormiental  Protection  Agency  has.  In 
the  end,  granted  all  time  delays  that  af- 
fected parties  sought,  to  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  law. 

Tlie  bill  we  Introduce  today  seeks  to 
add  some  omitted  sections  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  clarify  others.  Specifically, 
It  would  take  the  Increased  awareness  cf 
energy  into  account  by  adding  to  State 
Implementation  plans  the  requirement  to 
utilize  energy  conservation  controls,  as 
v/ell  as  other  controls  such  as  emissions 
controls,  land  use  and  transportation 
controls. 

Our  bill  will  give  the  Administrator  cf 
EPA  some  flexibility  In  meeting  the  1977 
deadline  for  achieving  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  by  allowing  a  2-ycar  delay, 
providing  all  other  contrcls  have  been 
implemented  to  the  fullest  degree  pos- 
sible. An  additional  delay  for  another  2 
years,  or  a  final  1981  deadline  for  final 
achievement  of  the  standards  would  be 
allowed  under  the  same  requirement  for 
good  faith  efforts  at  utilizing  all  feasible 
control  programs,  technological  and  non- 
technological.  This  maximum  4-year  ex- 
tension compares  with  a  proposal  by  the 
administration  to  delay  for  10  years  final 
attainment  of  the  standards.  We  believe 
our    compromise    proposal    gives    more 
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than  enough  time  to  State  tind  local  gov- 
ernments, without  letting  up  on  the 
.steady  achievement  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol implementation  plans. 

A  Icey  provLsion  of  the  bill  adds  to 
exi.sting  law  measures  needed  to  protect 
V.  orkers  from  dislocations  that  might  oc- 
cur from  environmental  blackmail  by 
noiicomplying  industries,  or  employees 
who  might  be  genuinely  dislocated 
through  the  reed  to  enforce  pollution 
control  laws.  Our  bill  seeks  to  establish 
procedures  and  benefits  to  protect  work- 
er.-; if  such  undesirable  results  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  other 
important  provisions  to  this  bill,  all  of 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  In 
the  interest  of  time,  I  will  dispense  of 
elaborating  further,  except  to  say  that, 
in  the  wake  of  yesterday's  decision  by 
tlie  EPA  to  suspend  auto  standards  for 
another  year,  and  recommend  further 
legislative  delays,  I  believe  the  current 
hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  both 
nece-ssary,  and  timely.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  specific  amend- 
ments that  they  have  introduced  to 
amend  one  part  or  another  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  interest  is  high  throughout 
tlie  country  on  this  legislation.  All  of  this 
interest  is  good,  if  the  product  of  the 
Congress  represents  the  needs  of  the 
people,  both  near-term  and  long-teim. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
interrelationships  of  the  issues  before 
they  insist  upon  their  own  particular 
amendments.  This  is  what  I,  at  least, 
have  attempted  to  do.  The  proposed 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1975  in- 
troduced today  are  made  in  this  .spirit. 
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ADJUSTING   ALLOWANCES   FOR 
MEMBERS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Re.solution  457,  92d  Congre.ss,  provided 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion with  the  authority  to  fix  and  adjust 
from  time  to  time  the  various  allowances 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Pursuant  to  ttiis  authority  the  com- 
mittee has  issued  order  No.  16.  effective 
tliis  date. 

Order  No.  16  increases  from  16  to  18. 
the  number  of  clerks  who  may  be  em- 
ployed by  a  Member,  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
increases  from  10  to  11  the  number  of 
clerks  who  may  be  employed  by  the  Dele- 
gates from  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  the  annual  clerk  hire  allowance, 
without  any  increase  in  total  amount  of 
the  annual  clerk  hire  allowance.  This  will 
enable  each  Member,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner and  Delegate  to  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  expanding  volume  of 
communications  occasioned  by  the  in- 
creasing numbers  and  needs  of  con- 
stituents. In  addition,  it  will  provide  for 
greater  flexibility,  and«the  more  efficient 
and  economic  utilization  of  staff  persons. 
The  order  follows : 

Committee  Order  No.  16 
Resolved,  That  effective   this  date,  until 
otherwise   provided   by  order  of   the   Com- 


mittee on  House  Aflmlnistratlon,  each  Mem- 
ber, the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  clerk  hire 
allowance  for  the  employment  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 18  clerks,  and  the  Delegates  from  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 
clerk  hire  allowance  for  the  employment  of 
not  to  exceed  1 1  clerks. 

DEVELOPING  THE  RURAL  AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  1975,  I  was  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  Women's  Task  Force  luncheon 
at  the  33d  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Asso- 
ciation in  New  Orleans.  The  monthly 
publication  of  NRECA.  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion, published  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
in  its  March  edition.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  those  remarks: 

Developing  the  Rural  Areas 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Congressman 
Bill  V.  Alexander) 
The  time  is  here  for  seeing  the  Interests 
of  countryside  communities  as  they  are.  Ag- 
ricultiue  is  important  to  us.  and  always  will 
be.  But  countryside  life  Is  compased  of  many 
things  other  than  bushels  and  bales.  More 
and  more  of  our  eflorts  must  be  focused  on 
•such  subjects  as: 

Improving  educational  opportunities.  In- 
cluding,' those  for  vocational  and  technical 
education; 

Creating  more  and  better  job  opportunities 
In  nonfarm  businesses  and  industry; 

Increasing  the  number  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals working  in  countryside  areas  and 
upgrading  the  health  care  facilities; 

Improving  transportation  facilities  for 
moving  people  and  products  within  the 
countryside  and  hi  to  and  out  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Your  v'ork  toward  bringing  registration 
and  Social  Security  laws  has  been  a  good 
beginning  toward  widening  the  horizons  of 
citizens  of  the  countryside. 

We  must  change  the  Social  Security  laws 
to  allow  per-sons  benefiting  from  these  In- 
come programs  to  earn  more  money  without 
being  penalized.  I  have  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  bring  this  about.  This  Is  particularly 
Important  to  citizens  of  the  countryside  as 
we  have  more  older  persons  living  la  these 
regions  than  any  other  place  In  the  nation. 
During  these  years  I  have  been  working  to 
help  small  towns  and  countryside  communi- 
ties, I  have  been  frustrated  repeatedly  be- 
cause there  Is  no  grassroots  organization  that 
can  and  will  work  together  with  members 
of  Congrrss  to  ensure  that  when  Federal  leg- 
islation is  passed  It  treats  our  people  in  the 
countryside  areas  fairly. 
We  are  wllimg  to  woric  for  what  we  get. 
We  are  not  asking  for  more  than  our 
rightful  sbare  of  Federal  tax  dollars  and 
resources. 

But  we  must  demand  equity  for  the 
citizens  who  choose  to  ll.e  In  the  country- 
side. EciuiLable  treatment  is  our  right. 

Your  organization  Is  an  ide.il  one  to  help 
form  the  nucleus  for  a  national  coalition 
for  Interrsfs  of  the  countryside.  You  have 
members  in  virtually  every  state.  They  are 
Interested  In  the  quality  of  life  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  enjoy.  You  have  the  energy, 
interest  and  voting  pov.er  to  make  your 
views  count. 

And,  there  Is  an  organization  of  members 
of  the  Howse  of  Representatives  called  the 


Congressional  Rural  Caucus  that  is  willing 
to  work  with  you. 

I  hope  today  that  some  of  the  things  I 
say  win  encourage  you  to  press  onward  to 
expand  your  horizon  of  interest  in  govern- 
ment even  further. 

Because  our  concerns  in  country.side  de- 
velopment are  broad,  I  will  touch  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  today. 

HEALTH 

Last  October,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development,  I  chaired 
hearings  on  the  health  care  needs  and  prob- 
lems in  the  countryside.  We  found  that 
Federal  programs  which  are  Intended  to  In- 
crease the  numbers  of  health  care  person- 
nel in  the  countryside  are  not  working.  We 
found  that  the  num'oer  and  quality  of  health 
care  facilities  In  small  towns  and  communi- 
ties are  far  below  what  Is  needed.  We  must 
have  better  planning.  We  must  have  more 
money  for  resource  development. 

You  can  help  with  these  problems  In  two 
ways.  You  can  work  to  get  the  managers  of 
existing  health  programs  and  the  authors 
and  managers  of  new  programs  which  might 
be  passed  to  thinking  about  and  doing  more 
about  countryside  needs.  You  can  work  to 
ensure  that  the  National  Health  Policy, 
Planning  and  Resource  Development  Act 
passed  by  Congress  last  month  is  Im'-le- 
mented  in  a  fashion  that  is  fair  to  country, 
side  areas. 

I  worked  to  include  In  this  law  provisions 
to  help  protect  countryside  Interests.  Now 
we  must  have  assistance  from  persons  like 
you  to  be  sure  that  the  Intent  of  Congress 
Is  carried  out.  Without  the  vigilance  of  both 
the  people  and  their  elected  reoresentatlves 
rural  areas  will  get  short-changed  under 
this  program  as  they  have  too  often  before 
imder  otlier  programs. 

TRANSPOnrATION 

When  we  were  holding  our  hearings  on 
health  policies  some  of  our  witnesses  pointed 
out  that  transportation  problems  too  of. en 
prevented  countryside  residents  from  making 
use  of  the  facilities  that  are  available  to 
them. 

Their  testimony  further  supported  argu- 
ments I  have  been  making  for  Improved 
transportation  in  rural  areas.  Without  ade- 
quate transportation  systems  neither  the 
reoyle  nor  the  products  they  grow  or  manu- 
facture can  be  moved  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  or  to  the  world  as  they  must  be. 

Transportation  shortages  have  already 
forced  up  prices  of  food  and  other  items. 
They  threaten  the  future  of  community  de- 
velopment In  rural  areas.  They  reduce  our  na- 
tion's ability  to  supply  the  food  and  manu- 
factured products  our  people  need.  The:e 
shortages  hamper  our  efforts  to  expand  for- 
eign trdde.  Expansion  of  our  foreign  sales  for 
cash  is  essential  to  overcoming  our  national 
economic  problems. 

In  December  the  Congress  approved  the 
Federal  Highway  Aid  Act  of  1974.  Early  la'-t 
year  I  had  chaired  hearings  Into  country- 
side transportation  problems  and  needs.  And 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  provide  more 
funds  for  rural  highways  and  for  local  road'5. 
This  new  law  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  I  proposed.  It  adds  $100-mllllon  to  tl.e 
funds  already  authorized  for  primary  high- 
ways and  $50-mlUlon  for  secondary  high- 
ways In  countryside  area'^.  It  also  creates  a 
new  aid  program  for  local  roads  which  were 
not  eligible  for  Federal  funds  and  authorises  ' 
$200-mllllon  for  that  program. 

The  Congres  has  authorized  spending  the 
money.  The  next  steps  are  to  get  that  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  spent  by  the 
Pre=^ldent.  I  hope  that  you  will  work  v/lth 
your  members  of  Congress  In  bringing  this 
about. 

We  alro  need  your  Interest  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Rural  Public  Transportation 
Demonstration  program.  This  program  is  un- 
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derfunded.  It  13  meant  as  a  dcmonutratlon 
program  to  show  that  public  transportation 
systems  for  people  moving — such  as  dlal-a- 
bus  system- — csn  operate  to  help  increa-re  the 
mobility  of  all  persons  in  the  countryside, 
especially  the  elderly  and  the  poor. 

BUSINESS     AND     INDUSTRIAL     DEVEI.OrMENT 

One  of  the  mort  important  developments 
of  the  93rd  Congress  was  the  successful  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Pre-i'ient  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  implement  the  b'.itlnc.-s  and 
indu  trial  development  program-  ru  lT~ii  cd 
by  the  Rural  Development  Act.  V/hllo  the 
programs  are  not  fully  oporaticn  .1  bicav.'-e 
of  the  Adminl-:tr.\tlon's  foot-dragging  atti- 
tude, enough  public  lntere:;t  ha^:  been  shown 
to  demonstrate  the  Importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  development  of  new  jobs. 

One  of  our  nation's  greatest  ncod-5  today 
is  stronger  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  smrll  connnunities. 

COMMUNITY    FACILrrlES 

Wlien  potential  new  residents  make  a  de- 
cision on  moving  to  a  particular  community 
they  want  to  know  what  its  facilities  are 
like.  They  frequently  check  on  the  quality  of 
such  things  as  fire  and  police  protection, 
whether  there  is  a  community  center,  what 
recreation  facilities  are  available.  They  want 
to  know  what  kind  of  water  and  v/aste  dis- 
posal systems  the  community  has.  The  Rural 
Development  Act  authorizes  funds  to  be 
used  for  projects  to  improve  community 
facilities. 

And,  when  the  Congress  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  late  last  year,  I  got  approval  of  an 
amendment  which  will  allow  small  commu- 
nities to  use  some  of  their  public  service 
employment  funds  to  help  build  better  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems. 

My  objectives  were  multiple.  I  believe  that 
communities  ought  to  have  flexibility  in 
U3ing  the  dollars  they  have  for  community 
development.  I  believe  they  are  better  judges 
of  how  to  get  the  biggest  bang  for  their 
bucks  than  most  Federal  bureaucrats.  I  be- 
lieve that  rather  fhan  creating  straight  pub- 
lic service  jobs  which  too  often  amount  to 
something  no  more  lasting  than  leaf-raklng, 
we  ought  to  be  creating  programs  for  perma- 
nent public  improvements  that  provide  peo- 
ple with  meaningful  jobs  from  their  begin- 
ning. 

Water  and  waste  disposal  systems  are  a 
subject  that  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
some  time.  As  you  know,  the  countryside, 
or  rural,  water  and  waste  disposal  program 
Is  operated  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. The  quality  of  the  projects  which 
have  been  Installed  under  FmHA's  super- 
vision Is  disappointing.  The  FmHA  has  not 
been  allowed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  equip  itself  with  sufficient  person- 
nel trained  in  the  technicalities  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  system  design,  construc- 
tion and  administration. 

There  Is  an  administration  within  USDA 
which  has  proven  itself  In  the  field  of  utility 
design,  construction  and  operation.  Its 
grassroots  organizations  are  similar  to  those 
needed  for  water  and  waste  disposal  associa- 
tions. It  has  expertise  In  planning,  financ- 
ing, engineering  and  other  skills  required  for 
such  a  program. 

The  water  and  waste  disposal  prr'grams  for 
countryside  areas  must  be  improved.  The 
time  has  come  for  decisive  action.  I  recom- 
mend here  today  that  serious  consideration 
be  given  to  transferring  the  water  and  wa.ste 
di'^posal  utility  program  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

My  motives  for  this  suggestion  have  been 
questioned  by  short.«^lghted  USDA  officials  in 
the  past.  So,  I'll  be  frank  about  them  with 
you,  I  believe  that  the  taxpayers  who  finance 
these  projects  ought  to  get  the  best  and 
most  effective  use  of  their  money.  I  tblnk, 


now,  that  objective  might  bo  achieved 
through  REA. 

We  must  demand  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
government  a  brighter  future  for  small 
towns,  countryside  communities  and  rural 
areas.  To  achieve  that  goal  we  must  find  In- 
novative solutions  to  the  needs  we  have 
for  new  jobs,  better  education.  Improved 
health  care,  adequate  transportation  sys- 
teras  and  a  whole  list  of  other  things. 

I  ask  you  to  lend  me  and  other  members 
of  Congress  your  energy,  imagination.  Ideas 
and  ideals  to  help  lis  get  on  with  the  Job. 


SPEAKER  ALBERT'S  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT'S  STATEIMENT  ON 
FUNDING  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AND   SUMMER   YOUTH  JOBS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
osD  the  text  of  tlie  response  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  to  President 
Ford's  statement  on  the  funding  of 
public  service  and  summer  youth  jobs. 

The  Speaker's  response  follows: 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  yesterday  of  the 
President's  intention  to  agree  wltli  some  of 
the  actions  already  initiated  by  Congress  to 
provide  .additlopol  funding  for  public  service 
}n'yr,  and  si'mm'-r  youth  jobr-.  an  action  now 
v.cll  .?Iong  in  the  Hou'^e  Appropriations  Com- 
mittpe.  Ihe  Pre-ldent's  request  for  $2  bll- 
lio  1  for  tlic-c  pvog:rams  Indicates  his  growing 
r.'.varenecs  of  tl'c  severity  of  u';rinployment 
1 1  our  Natln. 

We  hcpe  that  the  President  will  also  fol- 
low Congre.<?s  le.id  by  agreeing  to  .spend  the 
sddltlonal  $4  billion  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  requesting  for  other  job 
creating  programs,  for  local  works,  for  quick 
repair  of  veterans'  hospitals,  purchase  of 
vehicles  by  the  Federal  Government,  college 
work-study  programs,  and  so  forth. 

While  I  can  only  applaud  the  President's 
decision  to  go  along  with  Congress  in  spend- 
ing additional  money  on  public  service  Jobs. 
I  would  like  to  pnlnt  out  one  real  problem 
with  what  the  President  intends  to  do:  that 
is,  that  he  would  put  off  spendinp;  this  emer- 
pcncy  jobs  money  until  the  first  half  of 
1976.  We  Democr.ats  in  Congress  believe  that 
the  unemployment  situation  1?  certainly  now 
so  critical  as  to  Justify  spending  this  money 
right  now,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  Congress  will  see 
to  it  that  the  f  2  billion  for  public  service  and 
summer  youth  jobs  is  made  available  im- 
mediately, to  counter  this  steadily  deepen- 
ing recession,  and  not  in  1976.  I  hope  the 
President  will  agree  that  we  cannot  put  off 
aiding  America's  Jobless  until  1976. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  BRADEMAS  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
H.R.  2051,  RAILROAD  REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1975,  on  the  vote  on  H.R.  2051, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  Railroad 
Organization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
additional  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  operating  grants  and  federally 
guaranteed  loans  to  financially  ailing 


rsih'oadG  in  the  Norilicast  and  Midwest, 
I  was,  together  v.ith  a  number  of  other 
colleagues  in  tlic  House  of  Rsprcsenta- 
tives  and  Senate,  absent  because  of  our 
participation  in  meetings  with  tlie  Na- 
tion's governors  in  Washinstoii.  D.C., 
lor  the  annual  Ni^tional  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 

The'  bill  was  passed  by  a  vols  of  270 
to  137. 

Had  I  been  prc^jcnt,  I  v.ould  l'.'.  c  voted 
in  lavor  of  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE    AGREEMENT    I.EVIEW 
ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  a.sked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recghd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguislied 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr.  Morgan,  in  introducing 
the  Executive  Agreements  Review  Act  of 
1975.  His  interest  and  lerdership  in  this 
legi.'^lation  are  to  be  cimm^nded. 

Like  Chairman  Morgan,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  strengthening  the  constitutional 
processes  as  they  involve  congressional 
consideration  of  and  action  en  interna- 
tional agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  introduced  related  legislatio.'-'  in  the 
93d  Congress  providing  that  agrocments 
on  strategic  arni.s  limitations  be  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  of  Congre.s.  This 
new  bill  is  a  reHncd  improvement  of  my 
earlier  measure. 

Much  in  the  spi>it  of  the  W:ir  Powers 
Act,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  al- 
low Congress  to  reassert  its  constitution- 
ally mandated  powerc  by  requiring  the 
executive  branch  to  submit  to  Congress 
for  review  each  executive  agreement  con- 
cerning a  national  commitment.  Thus, 
the  measure  is  a  natural  extension  of 
Public  Law  92-403.  the  so-called  Case- 
Zablockl  Act,  which  simply  requires  the 
submission  of  executive  agreements  to 
Congress. 

Iii  a  very  rc?l  .sense  the  Eyecutive 
Agreements  Review  Act  of  1975  is  in 
genuine  response  to  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's Los  Angeles  speech  of  Janu- 
ary 24, 1975,  in  which  he  called  for  a  "new 
national  partncrsliip — with  Congrei^s — 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreigr  policy."  In 
that  same  sense,  tlie  bill  al.so  comple- 
ments President  Ford's  pl;dge  in  iiis  first 
address  to  Congress  to  the  principle  of 
communication,  concihation,  compro- 
mi?:3,  and  cooperation. 

Given  this  invitation  to  te  a  coequal 
partner  with  tlie  administration — not 
only  in  approval  of  foreign  policy,  but  • 
also  in  the  development  of  it — the  Exec- 
utive Agreements  Review  Act  of  1975  is 
a  fitting  and  appiopriate  response. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  International  Se- 
curity and  Scientific  Affairs,  it  is  my 
Intent  to  hold  hearings  en  tliis  measure 
soon.  By  doing  so,  the  subcommittee  will 
attempt  to  open  the  continuing  dialog 
on  this  issue  which  Chairman  Morgan 
has  assured  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  is  intended 
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to  open  the  next  stage  of  a  continuing 
dialog  concerned  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  constitutional  processes  re- 
garding international  agreements.  The 
bill  would  allow  congressional  review  of 
certain  so-called  executive  agreements, 
with  provision  for  congressional  disap- 
proval of  any  such  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  executive  branch  within  60 
days  of  its  submission  to  Congress  if  the 
Congress  so  decides.  Otherwise  the 
agieement  would  take  effect. 

The  measure  is  limited  to  those  asjreg- 
ments  which  involve  significant  national 
commitments  abroad  such  as  military 
base  agreements,  nnd  militarv  or  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Otherwise,  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  92-403.  the  so- 
called  Case-Zablocki  Act,  which  simnly 
requires  the  trrnsmission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  all  executive  agreements. 

Widespread  congressional  concern 
that  Congress  has  been  too  often  by- 
passed in  the  making  of  significant  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than 
treaties  which  have  resulted  in  new  U.S. 
commitments  abroad  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  measure  and  the  discussion 
which  attends  it  will  improve  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  international 
agi-eements  resulting  in  imi^ortant  U.S. 
commitments  abroad. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  b-ing 
Introduced  by  myself  and  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Bincham,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Honker,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Nix! 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan! 
Mr.  Solarez,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  4438 
A  bill  to  provide  for  congressional  review  of 

international  executive  agreements  which 

create  a  natlonpl  commitment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblid.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Agree- 
ments Review  Act  of  1975'. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  its  foreign 
affairs  power  to  share  in  the  making  of  im- 
portant International  agreements,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Canstitution.  has  been  abridged 
through  the  Executive  Branch  practice  of 
usiJig.  in  place  of  treaties  or  other  Congres- 
.slonally  approved  agreements,  so-called  exec- 
utive agreements  which  are  not  submitted 
to  Congress  for  approval.  It  Is  the  purpo.se 
of  this  Act  to  reassert  this  foreign  airairs 
power  of  the  Congress  by  requiring  the  E.xec- 
utlve  Branch  to  submit  each  executive  agree- 
ment concerning  the  establishment,  renewal, 
continuance  or  revision  of  a  national  com- 
miimpnt,  as  hereinafter  defined,  to  the  Con- 
gress for  review. 

Stc.  3.  (a)  E.ich  exesutive  agreement  en- 
tered into  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  concerning  the  establishment,  re- 
newal, continuance  cr  revision  of  a  national 
commitment  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  However,  any  such 
agreement,  the  Immediate  disclosure  of 
which  would.  In  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
be  prejudicial  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  shall  instead  be  transmitted  to  the 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  an 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
appropriate  written  Injunction  of  secrecy  to 
be  removed  only  upon  prior  notice  to  either 
such  Committee  from  the  President.  Each 
such  Committee  shall  personally  notify  all 
the  Members  of  its  House  that  the  President 
has  transmitted  siich  an  agreement  with  an 
Injunction  of  secrecy,  and  such  agreement 
shall  thereafter  be  available  for  Inspection 
only  by  such  Members.  Any  concurrent  res- 
olution relating  to  such  an  agreement  under 
such  appropriate  written  injunction  of  se- 
crecy shall  be  considered  In  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  in  a  manner  which  will 
not  prejudice  national  .security. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act.  any  executive  agreement  concerning  the 
establishment,  renewal,  continuance  or  re- 
vision of  a  national  commitment  shall  ccme 
Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  such  agreement  is  trans- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  provirions 
of  Section  3(a) ,  to  Congress  or  such  commit- 
tees, unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  such  sixty  day  period,  both 
Houses  agree  to  a  concurrent  re.-olutlon  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  both  Houses  do  not 
approve  such  agreement. 

(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 

( 1 )  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjoi'rnment  of  Congress  sine  die;    and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty- 
day  period. 

(cl)  Vntlzr  pro-lslon?  cont.iined  In  such 
agrej.-  enf,  the  cgre  meat  may  come  into 
force  at  a  time  later  tlian  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  comes  into  fcrce  under  sub- 
sections (b)   and  (c)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  In  emergency  .situations  Involving 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
where  the  President  considers  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  an  executive  agreement  con- 
cerning the  establishment,  renewal,  continu- 
ance, or  revision  of  a  national  commitment 
on  an  Immediate  basis,  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  shall  Immedi- 
ately transmit  such  an  executive  agreement 
to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)  and  the  provisions  of 
fectlon  3(b)  shall  not  aoply:  Provided  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  that  the  Congress  may 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  executive 
agreement  by  the  pas.sp,ge  within  10  days 
from  tlic  date  cf  its  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  both 
Houses  disapproving  the  said  agreement. 

Sec.  5.  None  cf  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
nor  any  executive  agreement  entered  Into 
force  in  a,?  rdance  with  section  3  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  permitting  noncompliance  by  the  Execu- 
tive with  any  of  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments cf  Public  Law  93-148,  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  or  any  other  provision  rf  law. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purp.^ses  of  this  Act: 

(a)  the  term  "national  commitment" 
means  any  agreement  or  promise 

(1)  regarding  the  introduction,  basing  or 
deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory;  or 

(2)  regarding  the  provision  to  a  foreign 
country,  government  or  people  any  military 
training  or  equipment  including  component 
parts  and  technology,  any  nuclear  tech- 
nology, or  any  financial  or  material  resources. 

(b)  The  term  "executive  agreement" 
means  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  Inter- 
national agreement  or  commitment,  regard- 
less of  its  designation,  other  than  a  treaty, 
and   including  an  agency  to  agency  agree- 


ment, which  Is  made  by  the  President  or  any 
officer,  employee,  or  representative  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government. 


GEN.  DANIEL  JAMES  SPEAKS  ON 
PATRIOTISM 


(Mr.  SIKE3  askec"  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
Daniel  James  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  a 
Pensacolian,  a  Floridian,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
and  tho  highest  ranking  black  man  in  th? 
U.S.  militaiy  today.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Chappie  James  is  my  constituent.  I 
know  his  family  well,  and  I  have  long 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  their  friendship. 
General  James  is  widely  known  for  his 
speeches  on  Americanism  and  patriotism. 
Recently  he  made  a  speech  in  Pensacola 
to  Escambia  High  School.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  Escambia  High  School  has  had 
racial  problems.  Some  had  surfaced  just 
prior  to  his  visit.  It  was  a  time  when  some 
speakers  might  have  preferred  not  to  fill 
an  engagement  there,  but  General  James 
does  not  react  to  responsibility  in  a  nega- 
tive way.  He  filled  his  engagement  and  he 
talked  frankly  to  his  audience  and  gav3 
them  the  message  that  they  needed. 
Fortunately,  the  Pensacola  Journal  gave 
full  recognition  to  his  speech  and  to  his 
effort  to  reach  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. I  congratulate  General  James 
for  delivering  such  a  clear  and  challeng- 
ing message  and  I  congratulate  the  Pen- 
sacola Journal  for  telling  it  like  it  is. 

I  include  his  speec'i  at  this  point  in  ths 
Record : 

[From  the  Pensacola  Journal,  Feb.  15,  1975] 
Black     History     Week:     Two     Men,     One 

Cau.se — James:   Given  Time  We'll  Get  rr 

Together 

Pensacolas  own  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  (Chappie) 
James,  who  ended  Escambia  High  School's 
Black  History  Week  with  an  address  to  the 
student  body  Friday,  is  the  highest  ranking 
black  man  in  the  U.S.  military. 

Now  vice  commander  of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  he's  widely  known  f  >t  his  speeches 
on  Americanism  and  patriotism.  Born  In  Pen- 
sacola. the  17th  of  17  Children,  James  at- 
tended Washington  High  School  and  Tuske- 
gce  Tm-titute. 

Since  he  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Aviation  Cadet  program,  James  moved  up 
through  ranks  of  the  Air  Force  until  he 
reached  the  Pentagon  where  he  eventually 
served  as  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
defoise. 

His  military  decorations  include  the  Di;- 
tlnguished  Service  Medal.  Legion  of  Merit 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster.  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cro.ss  with  two  oak  leaves.  Air  Medal  with 
13  oak  leaf  clusters. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  his  address  to 
Washington  High  students  Friday: 

Thank  you  very  much.  It's  always  a 
plea.sure  to  come  home;  especially  to  come 
home  to  that  kind  of  reception  from  my  fel- 
low Pe;isacollan.s. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  return  here  a 
year  later  after  having  spoken  to  the  other 
half  of  Escambia  High  School.  It  is  remark- 
able that  knowing  that  I'm  a  W.vshlngton 
High  alumnus  that  you'd  ask  me  back  here 
because  I  understand  that  when  you  folks 
meet  on  the  basketball  court  Its  quite  a 
scrimmage  out  there,  but  then,  we  always 
beat  everybody  in  town  anyway  so  nothing's 
changed.  I  had  to  slide  that  in. 
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But  I  come  to  you  at  a  time  when  we  are 
commemorating  a  gain.  A  week  where  we 
stop  to  take  stock  of  a  certain  segment  of 
history. 

A  young  lady  who  sat  here  changed  tt, 
took  a  paragraph  out  of  my  speech  and  she 
hadn't  even  seen  my  speech.  But  It  Is  ex- 
actly what  I  was  going  to  express — that  these 
things  that  are  colored  different  shades  of 
black  or  white  or  red  or  grey  will  pass  with 
time  and  understanding  of  the  various  races 
of  this  great  melting  pot  that  is  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  people  reach  out  to  one  another  and  I, 
like  she.  I  look  forward  to  that  great  day 
when  Black  History  Week  will  just  become 
a  part  of  American  History  Week.  And  that 
will  be  Its  name,  American  History  Week, 
where  we  take  special  time  to  look  at  the 
whole  of  what  we  are  and  where  we  came 
from. 

Now  we  have  various  things,  various  songs, 
various  poems,  various  art,  figments  of  art, 
other  parts  of  our  culture  that  will  be  pre- 
served as  coming  from  the  days  when  things 
were  not  really  quite  all  right,  hut  they  will 
be  used  for  just  what  they  were  Intended, 
to  mark  those  times. 

And  so  we  can  assess  the  progress  that 
we've  made  from  back  there  to  right  here. 
The  songs  that  we  sang  many  times  when  I 
was  in  school  here  had  a  central  chorus 
that  really  remarked  on  history  and  it  said 
it  was  known  as  the  Negro  national  hymn. 

And  it  said  "stony  the  road  we  trod,  bitter 
the  chastening  rod  felt  in  the  days  when 
hope  unborn  bad  died  yet  with  the  steady 
beat  had  not  our  weary  feet  come  to  the  place 
for  which  our  fathers  cried.  We  have  come 
over  a  way  that  with  tears  have  been  bor- 
dered, indeed  we  have  come  trailing  a  path 
through  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  out  of 
the  gloomy  past  to  now  where  we  stand  at 
last  in  the  bright  gleam  where  our  bright 
star  Is  cast." 

Now  that  song  was  written  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  even  at  that  time  black  peo- 
ple in  this  country  were  assessing  the  prog- 
ress that  they  had  made  since  the  days  of 
bondage  and  slavery  and  they  said  "we  have 
come  to  the  place  where  the  bright  gleam  of 
our  white  star  is  cast"  and  they  were  not  In- 
deed anywhere  near  where  they  are  today  and 
where  they  can  go  tomorrow,  if  we  proceed 
to  that  place  together,  all  of  us,  not  looking 
for  black  achievement  or  white  achievement 
or  red  achievement  but  American  progress, 
the  kind  that  has  a  chance  only  in  our  coun- 
try and  countries  like  ours  but  in  our  coun- 
try to  the  greatest  degree  of  all. 

To  get  there,  though,  we've  got  to  cast  out 
some  old  hangups.  We've  got  to  t>e  big  enough 
no  matter  what  our  color  to  take  the  lead 
in  making  sure  that  that  progress  doesn't  get 
staggered  or  slowed  by  retreats  back  to  that 
path  in  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered. 

We  have  marched  enough,  we  have  said 
enough,  we  have  set  out.  we  have  walked  out, 
we  have  copped  out,  we've  sat  in,  the  tune  is 
go  get  it  together. 

You  kids  used  to  cing  a  song  that  I  thought 
was  very  hopeful.  It  said,  "It's  going  to  take  a 
little  more  time  to  get  it  together."  There's 
been  a  whole  lot  of  people  been  working  to 
get  it  together,  like  you  and  me,  we're  deter- 
mined that  every  man  and  woman  is  going  to 
be  free  but  It's  just  going  to  take  a  little  more 
t)me  to  get  it  together. 

And  that's  what  we  should  be  about,  get- 
ting it  together.  Do  not  fall  into  the  tracks  of 
our  elders  who  still  practice  their  biases.  You 
indeed  will  inherit  this  earth.  The  meek  will 
not  Inherit  this  earth,  unfortunately  or  for- 
tunately, because  this  earth  is  governed  by 
the  strong,  not  only  the  strong  physically, 
but  the  strong  morally  and  mentally  who  we 
willing  to  put  down  that  liberty,  bias  of  ha- 


tred based  on  race,  creed,  religion,  social  arts 
and  the  what-else-have-you. 

Stop  finding  so  many  ways  to  hate  each 
other  because  of  race,  creed,  religion,  social 
structure,  section  of  the  block,  political 
party,  falling  on  somebody  else's  scandal  and 
picking  at  the  bones  of  the  fallen. 

Get  it  together.  That's  the  only  way  to 
move  mountains.  You,  the  young  people  of 
Pensacola,  will  inherit  this  land  and  the 
positions  of  leadership  in  It. 

There  are  possibilities  now  for  young  black 
people  to  go  that  were  never  possible  during 
my  time  except  for  the  few  of  us  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  preparation  and  the  guid- 
ance that  I  fortunately  was  given  by  my 
mother,  who  told  me  some  of  the  things 
that  I'm  telling  you  today,  who  In  spite  of 
the  serious  biases  that  existed  In  that  day 
fought  our  way  to  the  top  by  building  what 
she  called  the  greatest  weapon  on  earth  and 
the  greatest  power  on  earth. 

She  said,  "My  son,  don't  you  dare  Eacrlflce 
your  ability  on  the  dubious  altar  of  despair. 
You  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that's  offered  you  right  here  in  this  town. 
In  Pensacola,  Florida,  In  the  deep  south, 
where  the  benches  were  labeled  colored  and 
white  in  the  parks  at  that  time  and  the 
latrine  doors  colored  and  white  and  the 
buses  'white,  colored  to  the  rear.' 

All  of  those  signs  that  gave  a  built-in 
inferiority  complex  to  young  black  lads 
growing  up. 

She  said.  "Don't  p.iy  any  attention  to  that 
now.  Because  those  will  be  later  removed 
as  a  by-product  of  what  you  achieve  and 
don't  you  make  a  profession  of  being  black. 
You  take  advantage  of  every  oportunlty 
that's  offered  to  you  and  build  for  yourself 
the  greatest  power  on  earth. 

'iThe  power  Is  called  the  power  of  excel- 
lence, and  that's  the  only  power  worth 
investing  In,  the  power  of  your  own  individ- 
ual excellence,  and  you  develop  it.  And  you 
display  it,  and  you  use  It  to  vault  yourself 
to  the  top  of  your  chosen  field  whatever  it 
is,  because  youll  find  that  the  power  of  ex- 
cellence is  a  staple  that  doesn't  decrease  In 
value  and  it's  In  demand  throughout  the 
world  and  nobody  questions  Its  color." 

And  she  was  right.  Nobody  does  question 
it's  color.  And  I  entered  the  Air  Force  feeling 
that  I  was  going  to  shoot  for  the  top  and  I 
was  going  to  try  to  be  the  greatest  in  my 
field,  to  vault  with  my  power  of  excellence 
to  the  top  of  my  chosen  field  because  she 
said  when  you  get  up  there  with  authority, 
you  can  do  more  to  solve  the  Ills  that  beset 
your  people. 

And  you  can't  under  the  bottom  with  a 
brick  or  a  torch  or  a  harsh  sign  led  on  by 
some  idiot  who  wants  to  make  a  profession 
of  racism. 

She  was  right — and  I  listened  to  her  and 
I'm  at  the  top  of  my  field. 

When  I  came  Into  the  Air  Force  I  was  de- 
termined to  be  a  general  officer  and  a  leader 
of  men,  all  men,  not  just  black  men,  Ameri- 
cans, and  I've  got  news  for  you — I  am. 

It  is  possible  only  here  that  these  barriers 
have  fallen  as  fast  as  they  have.  You  can't 
stand  there  banging  on  that  door  of  oppor- 
tunity yelling,  "I^et  me  In!  Let  me  in!  Let  me 
in!" 

And  all  of  a  sudden,  somebody  opens  that 
door  and  you  say,  "Walt  a  minute,  I've  got  to 
go  get  my  bags."  You  stand  there  armed  with 
your  bags  of  knowledge  and  your  bags  of  In- 
telligence and  your  bags  of  tolerance  and 
your  bags  of  understanding  and  your  bags  of 
Americanism  and  when  they  crack  that  door 
you  walk  in  and  take  charge  and  that's  pos- 
sible for  anybody  in  this  room  at  the  sound 
of  my  voice  here. 

Don't  trip  on  the  stumbling  blocks  of  re- 
verse racism.  I  say  to  my  young  black  friends, 
"reach  out  your  bands."  There  are  a  lot  ot 


hands  out  there  reaching  out  to  you  in 
friendship  and  in  help  and  many  of  these 
hands  are  white,  but  they  find  it  pretty  hard 
to  grasp  ahold  if  your  hand  is  balled  tightly 
into  a  fist  of  bate. 

Togetherness,  pride,  yes.  Hatred,  separat- 
ism, never. 

Bigotry  is  ugly  no  matter  what  its  color: 
no  matter  from  which  direction  It's  beamed. 
The  human  dignity  of  a  person  must  be  re- 
spected and  we  must  always  remember  that 
our  race  ends  where  another  man  or  woman's 
begins.  And  we  must  practice  that. 

And  I  say  to  my  young  black  friends  all 
over  the  world  to  reach  out  because  the  op- 
portunity Is  more  equal  now  and  It's  going 
to  be  even  more  equal  as  we  go  along  that 
those  hands  will  be  stretched  out  there  and 
that  that  hand  of  friendship  might  be  any 
color. 

And  I  tell  the  white  majority  In  the  same 
voice,  don't  you  make  me  a  liar.  Make  sure 
your  hand  is  stretched  out  there,  because 
that's  the  only  way  we  can  go  about  it :  with 
the  strength  that  would  make  It  possible  for 
us  to  study  war  no  more.  Because  if  we  have 
that  Internal  strength  that  is  born  of  to- 
getherness, nobody  will  dare  attack  our  na- 
tion. 

Our  internal  strength  Is  a  bargaining  chip 
that  we  must  have  in  the  international 
family  of  nations.  So  I  ask  you  today  to 
reach  out  to  each  other,  not  just  during 
Black  History  Week,  now  just  on  "I  Am  an 
American  Day"  but  everyday.  Get  it  together. 

Make  sure  that  you  Invest  In  the  biggest 
weapon   we   have   ever   had   In  our  arsenal. 

Now  this  isn't  a  physical  weapon,  mind 
you,  it's  a  psychological  one.  It's  a  weapon 
called  unity.  Unity  in  the  principles  of 
democracy  of  the  law  and  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  is  the  greatest  piece  of  paper  in  the 
world  and  the  words  are  great.  You  just 
have  to  make  sure  they  work.  It's  up  to  you. 
You  are  the  back  that  must  pro\ide  the 
up-to-date  modification  of  that  weapon 
called  unity. 

We've  come  a  long  way  in  Pensacola. 
Assess  that  progress  that  black  kids  don't 
have  to  walk  two-and-a-half  miles  all  the 
way  across  town  to  an  all-black  school  any- 
more in  this  town. 

There  are  no  segregated  public  schools  in 
this  city.  I'm  proud  to  see.  And  we  have 
solved  most  of  the  problems:  those  benches 
in  the  park  are  now  painted  green  like  the 
grass.  And  all  of  the  citizens  of  my  town 
sit  on  them  and  discuss  other  ways  to  im- 
prove it,  I  hope.  We  don't  bother  to  get 
hung  up,  I  hope,  on  little  arguments  that 
recall  the  evils  of  the  past.  When  we  get 
down  to  the  point  that  all  we've  got  to 
worry  about  Is  the  flag  and  the  song,  then 
I  think  we've  got  it  mostly  whipped. 

There  was  a  lot  more  wrong  with  it  when 
I  was  here.  Long  time  ago.  Let's  not  go  back 
there.  Over  something  as  stupid  and  minor 
as   a   song,   or  a   flag. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  that's  ironic. 
When  I  was  In  the  Philippines  I  went  to  the 
first  all-white  squadron  that  I  was  ever  in 
because  that's  when  we  integrated  the  Air 
Force.  And  I  made  light  of  this  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  my  flight  were 
white  and  the  former  flight  leader  was  from 
Texas.  And  the  symbol  of  our  flight  was  the 
Rebel  flag.  And  we  sang  "Dixie"  in  tlie  cUib 
every  Friday  night.  And  when  I  took  over 
the  flight  they  said  "Well,  Chappie,  I  guess 
you  want  to  change  that  symbol.  We'll  get 
our  ravMjr  blades  out  and  scrape  it  off  o»ir- 
selves." 

For  what?  I  am  from  Dixie  and  I  sang  Dixie 
just  as  loud  as  anybody  else  and  we  defused 
the  whole  thing  because  the  connotation  of 
what  some  people  were  putting  on  "Dixie" 
cea.'=ed  to  be  the  connotation.  It  did  not  rep- 
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rosent,  racial  hatred,  it  represented  our  rally- 
ing cry.  of  what  we  were  all  abaut  and  we  were 
indeed  Americans,  no  matter  what  our  color. 
Now  I  will  admit  to  you  of  all  colors  and 
r.ifcs  In  here,  that  there  are  some  people  who 
cannot  stand  progres.3  and  truths  and  a  call 
for  unity,  but  I  a.sk  you  to  assume  the  kind 
oi  dignity  and  the  kind  of  attitude  that  you 
v.ill  be  brave  enough  to  not  only  make  con- 
structive change  but  to  be  a  part  of  it  and 
when  the  hangup  gets  to  be  something  non- 
remarlcablc  that  you  will  resist  that  by  being 
an  American  first  and  evervthing  else  sec- 
cndary. 

And  so  I  ask  you  to  by  the  way  you  live 
your  daily  lives  build  for  yourselves  your  link 
ill  that  chain  that  is  the  unity  that  has  al- 
ways preceded  the  States  of  America,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  make  her 
strong  and  show  that  unity  to  the  world  and 
they  won't  stand  against  us  and  maybe  they 
will  listen  to  us  when  we  say  we  don't  want 
to  study  war  no  more. 

And  maybe  theyUl  stand  with  us  as  we  try 
tn  reach  out  to  each  other  and  get  It  alto- 
gether and  then,  and  only  then,  standing 
together  as  Americans  all.  well  lie  all  truly 
overcome. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


VIETNAM:  THE  MAP  TURNS  RED 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  ai^.d  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
John  E.  Murray,  USA,  retired,  tells  the 
hard,  cold  truth  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  He  was  U.S.  De- 
fense Attache  to  South  Vietnam  and  he 
knows  about  the  disastrous  effects  of 
cease-fire  violations  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese coupled  with  cuts  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  result  is  that  Saigon 
is  forced  to  give  up  more  and  more  terri- 
tory to  the  enemy.  Their  country  has 
almost  been  cut  in  two.  Despite  a  valiant 
defense  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  a 
situation  as  serious  as  that  in  Cambodia 
may  be  in  prospect  unless  the  Congress 
relents  in  its  attitude  toward  living-up  to 
U.S.  commitments  for  military  supplies 
for  South  Vietnam.  His  article  appeared 
in  the  Febniary  issue  of  Air  Force  maga- 
zuie.  I  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record. 

ViETN.\ii:  The  Map  TtrRNs  Rko 
(By  MaJ.  Oen.  John  E.  Murray.  USA  (retired) 

It's  like  the  Mona  Lisa  wlih  acne.  That's 
South  Vietnam.  Blemished  beauty. 

And    ilie   red    blotches   are   spreading. 

Solemnly  signed  agreements  are  scraps  of 
paper  for  I'ne  North  Vietnamese.  Their  ac- 
tions prove  that  SUlln's  cynicism  still  pre- 
vails: "A  promise  is  like  a  pie  crust — made 
to  bo  broken." 

South  Vietnam's  President  Thieu,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cease-fire  agreement,  duti- 
fully established  his  air  and  sea  ports  of 
entry.  He  set  up  a  system  for  the  one-for-oue 
replacement  of  equipment,  subject  to  scrup- 
ulous audit,  also  in  strict  accord  with  the 
agreement.  And,  above  all,  he  returned  28,- 
000    North    Vietnamese  iprisoners   of   war. 

And  the  North  Vietnamese?  They  refuse  to 
e.\po.se  their  supply  system  to  surveillance 
by  tlie  International  Control  body.  Refuse  to 
designate  ports  of  entry.  Refuse  to  return 
a  single  South  Vietnamese  POW. 

In  shocking  violation  of  the  agreement, 
they  poured  Into  South  Vietnam  hundreds 
more  tanks,  field  pieces,  and  sophisticated 
weaponry.  They  massively  stockpUed  muni- 


tions. Enormously  strengthened  their  logistic 
networks.  And  built  a  formidable  air  de- 
fense. 

In  addition  to  a  SAM  regiment  and  more 
than  a  half  dozen  different  antiaircraft 
weapons,  with  some  of  the  57-mm  and  all 
of  the  85-mm  and  100-mm  guns  radar-con- 
trolled, they  also  have  the  hand-held  SA-7 
Strela'.  As  a  resxUt,  more  and  more  airspace 
is  being  conceded  to  them. 

Afti?r  400  days  of  siege.  Tom  Le  Chan,  the 
football -field  size  South  Vietnamese  Army 
(ARVN)  Ranger  camp  in  the  Saigon  River 
corridor,  was  evacuated.  Air  landing  was  Im- 
possible, and  the  SA-7  prevented  airdrop 
from  lower  than  10,000  feet.  In  the  blocdy 
division -size  battles  at  Thyong  Due,  south- 
west of  Danang,  the  radar-controUed  AA 
more  than  doubled  this  altitude. 

Restricting  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  (VNAP)  with  anticraft  weapons  is  bad 
enough.  But  restricting  the  ARVN,  which  the 
VNAF  .supports,  is  worse.  For  the  ARVN  has 
vU-tually  no  reserves.  While  its  strategic  ir 
mobility  Is  intact  so  far,  Ita  tactical  aerial 
mobility  is  suffering.  Against  the  enemy 
antiaircraft  weaponry,  the  abUlty  to  shift 
ARVN  striking  power  with  choppers  under 
nn  umbrella  of  VNAF  fighters  is  weakening. 

Because  of  U.S.  Budget  cuts,  not  one  of  the 
250  or  so  aircraft  lost  since  the  so-called 
cease-fire  has  b?en  replace*.  About  half  were 
helicopters. 

Since  the  U.S.  has  turned  the  supply  spigot 
to  an  agonizing  trickle,  saving  gun  plat- 
forms whether  winged,  wheeled,  or  tracked — 
as  well  as  their  costly  ordnance,  is  the  harsh 
order  of  the  day.  Thus,  other  outposts  en- 
circled with  ack-ack  thickets,  or  threatened 
with  them,  have  succumbed  or  been  con- 
ceded to  the  enemy. 

Ths  record  poignantly  sliows  that  this  kind 
of  economy  costs  lives.  As  ammunition  usage 
goes  down,  casualties  po  up.  But  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  no  recourse.  They  must 
live — or,  rather  die— with  their  impover- 
ished supply  system.  And  It  is  Impoverished, 
contrary  to  the  myth.  That  myth  was  born 
of  the  frantic  precease-flre  Infusion  of  ma- 
teriel m  late  1972  and  early  1973.  The  fact 
Is.  at  the  cease-fire  which  set  their  Inventory 
in  concrete,  they  were  short  of  ammunition, 
spare  parts,  tools,  and  the  things  that  let 
an  army  move  and  communicate,  as  well  as 
shoot.  Consumables  are  the  oxygen  of  an 
army. 

Inflation  has  made  It  all  that  much  worse. 
Take,  for  Instance,  batteries.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand basic  field  radios  use  100,000  batteries 
a  month,  at  a  price  soaring  toward  ten  dol- 
lars each. 

THE  CH.^^f^.I^rG  p.^ttern  op  warfare 

The  pattern  of  warfare  Immediately  after 
the  cease-fire  was  largely  one  of  small  unit 
probing  by  the  NVA.  Rather  cautious  prob- 
ing to  test  the  U.S.  temper.  Our  spokesmen 
warned  tiiem  against  crossing  an  uncertain 
"tlireshold  of  aggression."  What  was  that 
tiire.-hold?  Apparently  strong  US  Interest  in 
Vietn.am  dwindled  when  the  U.S.  prisoners 
left  Hanoi.  It  declined  further  with  impeach- 
ment preoccupations,  the  Arab-Israeli  war, 
inflation,  and  pontificatlons  by  pundits  on 
the  limit  of  our  wisdom  and  power  in  foreign 
affairs. 

It  was  not  the  use  of  power,  but  the  hob- 
bling of  power— the  withholding  of  force 
rather  than  the  use  of  it— that  cost  so  many 
U.S.  and  allied  lives  and  left  South  Vietnam 
with  wretched  economic  troubles  and  In  a 
declining  military  state. 

Now,  two  years  after  the  so-called  cease- 
fire, the  NVA,  with  Its  vastly  expanded  lo- 
gistic base,  has  escalated  to  divlslon-size 
attacks,  centered  recently  against  the  two 
largest  cities  in  the  South — ^Danang  and 
Saigon. 

And  what  of  the  level  of  aggression  that  we 
would  not  tolerate?  Our  threshold  of  toler- 


ance has  proved  about  as  formidable  a  weapon 
as  a  frlsbee  to  a  windstorm.  Despite  out- 
rageous provocations  by  the  North,  we  draw- 
down our  forces  to  Thailand,  reduce  the  B-52 
force  on  Guam,  cut  back  in  the  fleet,  and  go 
to  the  conference  tables  to  Paris  and  Saigon 
with  few  cards  except  the  discards  of  emetic 
rhetoric.  No  chief  executive,  in  our  land  or 
in  South  Vietnam,  could  escape  ridicule, 
castip:ation.  and  blame  for  an  avalanche  of 
events  that  has  thundered  down  from  the 
heights  of  past  folly,  perfidy,  and  accident. 

But  Thieu  is  not  the  Draconian  dictator 
that  the  prophets  of  his  downfall  (who  curse 
the  delay  in  It)  would  have  us  believe.  The 
street  mobs  that  deplore  his  leadership  are 
proof  of  the  democratic  aspects  of  his  govern- 
ment. With  a  mlUlon-man  mUitary  force,  he 
could  easUy  halt  the  protests  and  even  more 
easily  stop  the  typewTiters  of  the  reporters 
who  dramatize  it. 

The  root  cause  of  safety-value  disturbances 
to  the  streets  of  Saigon  is  not  Thieu.  It  Is  the 
war.  The  kUltogs.  the  privation,  and  the 
seeming  on-and-on  endlessness  of  both.  And 
we  aren't  helping. 

South  Vietnam  will  prevail  only  If  we 
supply  the  logistics.  Their  tactics,  leadership, 
gallantry,  and  fervor  have  oroven  out.  But 
we're  compromising  the  cause  by  cutting 
our  military  assistance  to  them. 

MONET  vs.  LrVES 

How  are  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
managing  to  survive? 

By  cannibalizing  equipment.  Consuming 
Inventories.  Deferring  maintenance.  Denying 
themselves  the  spoiling  attacks  they  should 
make  on  enemy  concentrations.  Trading 
blood  to  conserve  ammunition.  And  still 
proudly  and  sadly,  to  the  American  image, 
duping  themselves  with  semantics,  referring 
staimchly  to  a  perilous  shrinking  of  their 
miUtary  strength  as  "streamlining." 

Inflation,  budget  cuts,  the  SA-7,  and  the 
rest  of  a  growing  family  of  enemy  AA  weapons 
are  reducing  the  VNAF.  Few  outsiders  realize 
what  an  air  force  costs.  Excluding  ammu- 
nition, and  the  VNAF  has  been  costing  more 
to  operate  than  the  rest  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces — Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps — combined. 

Since  the  cost  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  Is 
relatively  negligible,  the  choice  of  what  to  do 
with  less  money  narrows.  Budget  cuts  must 
come  from  the  ARVN  or  the  VNAP.  Given  the 
enemy's  buildup  of  sophisticated  antiaircraft 
weaponry,  reducing  the  VNAP  by  adminis- 
trative decision  naay  be  preferable  to  reducing 
it  by  combat  attrition.  Theoretically,  It  costs 
less  that  way. 

So  the  money  wUl  be  saved.  But  lives  won't. 
The  ARVN  GI  wUl  pay  a  bloody  price  for  the 
loss  in  VNAF  close  support,  softentog  of  for- 
ward strong  points,  protection  of  logistic 
pipelines  and  storage  bastions,  and  the  bat- 
tlefield mobility  it  furnishes  the  Army. 
Money  shortages  will  perhaps  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  more  ARVN  casualties  than 
wUl  the  NVA. 

Among  the  tripe  that  belongs  on  the  scrap- 
heap  of  provable  nonsense,  along  with  the 
"uncompromising"  label  attached  to  Thieu.  is 
the  alleged  inability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  technically  support  Its  Air  Force. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  resilient.  De- 
spite the  loss  of  considerable  middle  and  top 
management  support,  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  US  Defense  Attache  and  de- 
fense contractors,  they  have  braced  them- 
selves and  faced  xip  to  budget  scourgings  Just 
as  well  as  they've  faced  the  enemy. 

To  counter  the  growing  MiG  threat,  they 
have  Improved  their  ground-based  air  de- 
fense and  their  Interceptor  capability.  While 
flying  hours  were  down  more  than  100.000 
hours  to  the  first  ntoe  months  of  1974,  the 
accident  rate  was  down.  too.  This  key  indi- 
cator of  professionalism  in  war  dropped  from 
9.9  accidents  per  100,000  flying  hoxus  to  6.3. 
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The  VNAP  is  compensattog  for  fewer  tacti- 
cal sorties  with  larger  b<Hub  loads  and  t)ie 
kind  of  blood-ttogltog  valor  that  cheers  the 
groxind  troops  and  Irazzles  the  enemy. 

The  basic  technique  of  logistics  to  sup- 
porting the  virtual  museiun  of  old  aircraft 
v/e  left  them — supply  management,  ware- 
house location  accxu-acy,  and  refusal  rates — 
all  are  improvtog.  They  now  overhaul  both 
jet  and  reciprocal  engines.  They  have  mas- 
tered computers,  and  control  a  300,000-ltoe 
inventory. 

The  air-ground  team  to  South  Vietnam  is 
a  valiant,  proficient,  achievc-mcnt-proud 
force. 

One  satisfymg  thtog — If  no  more — can  be 
said  about  us  Americans  to  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  ready  when  we  with- 
drew our  forces.  But  we  are  cutttog  back  our 
befta  on  a  food-rich  and  promisingly  oil-rich 
land.  That's  where  we  should  be  putting  our 
money. 

That  leads  to  another  thing  that  can  be 
said  alaout  Americans.  We're  fateful  gam- 
blers. There  are  m(M«  Americans  oijsessed 
with  the  dice  that  are  oast  on  the  crap  tables 
of  Las  Vegas  than  with  the  domtooee  tip- 
ptog  to  the  rice  paddles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Gambling  is  in  our  blood.  And  to  the  long 
run,  that  may  cause  tofyte  of  it  to  flow. 

VS.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  VltTNAM 
|ln  millions  of  doU^is] 


Fiscal  year— 

1973          1974 

1975 

KequestedbyOOO..-.    ....       2.«4        1.185 
Appiopriated  by  Congress. . .       2.  S62           907 

1,450 
700 

Amount      cut       by 
Congress... 362           278 

750 

RHODESIAN  TURNING  POINT 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  March  4th  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  "Rhodesian  Turning 
Point."  It  is  a  realistic  assessment  of 
the  changing  picture  in  Rhodesia  and  the 
poor  judgment  which  would  be  evidenced 
by  another  effort  to  stop  the  purchase  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  by  the  United  States. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  it  for  reprinting 
in  the  Record  : 

Rhodesian  Turning  Point 

Negotiations  on  the  future  oif  Rhodesia  ai'e 
at  a  sensitive  stage.  A  constitutional  confer- 
ence is  planned  to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  the  country's  black  nationalist  move- 
ments and  white  establishment,  but  the  site 
and  other  conditions  of  the  meeting  are 
still  to  be  settled. 

Both  sides  are  under  considerable  outside 
pressure,  especially  from  the  unlikely  collab- 
oration of  white-supremacist  South  Africa 
and  black-led  Zambia,  to  brtog  about  a  Rho- 
desian political  settlement.  Soxith  African 
Prime  Minister  John  Vorster,  to  need  of  de- 
tente with  black  Africa  with  the  fadtog  out 
of  the  Portuguese  colonial  buffer,  has  been 
guidtog  the  Rhodesian  regime  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
black -majority  rule.  Rhodesia's  black  leaders 
1  e  been  influenced  by  then-  more  respon- 
sible sponsors,  particularly  President  Ken- 
neth Kaunda  of  Zambia,  to  form  a  tenuous 
unity  to  the  African  National  Council  and 
to  forswear  violence.  A  cease-fire  to  the  guer- 
rilla war  is  taking  hold. 

There  are  those  among  both  the  blacks  and 
the  whites  who  would  rather  fight  than  talk. 


Black  extremists  would  hope  thereby  to  gato 
a  quicker,  more  vengeful  victory  for  their 
side,  perhaps  advancing  the  cause  of  their 
particular  faction  among  competing  black 
toterests.  White  extremists  would  make  a 
last-ditch  stand  rather  than  agree  to  any 
compromise  leading  to  rapid  recognition  of 
majority  rights  for  the  black  population. 

What  is  needed,  obviously.  Is  the  preva- 
lence of  moderate  opinion  making  po.sslble  an 
orderly  transition  toward  black  rule  to 
Rhodesia,  with  protection  for  tlie  rights  of 
the  270,000  whites.  The  change  should  be 
carried  out  with  reasonable  speed,  but  it 
cannot  be  done  overnight  without  tearing 
the  coxmtry  apart  and  badly  damaging  Its 
prospects. 

la  these  circumstances,  it  could  be  less 
than  helpful  to  revive  discu-ssion  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  the  tot^l  ecouonilc  ostracism  of 
Rhodesia  because  of  its  racist  policies  and  Its 
status  as  a  breakaway  British  colony.  But 
that  is  happening,  with  new  House  hearings 
on  repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  (named  for 
the  Virginia  senator),  which  permits  Amer- 
ican purchases  of  Rliodesian  chrome  to  the 
lace  of  United  Nations  sanctions. 

The  economic  effects  of  such  repeal  would 
be  more  significant  for  the  United  States,  to- 
creaslngly  dependent  on  Soviet  chrome  at  a 
time  of  Btramed  trade  relations  with  the 
Russians,  than  for  Rhodesia,  which  could 
find  other  buyers.  But  the  symbolism  of  the 
act  could  work  mischief  to  the  Rhodesian 
negotiations.  Some  black  extremists  might  be 
encouraged  to  hold  out  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Smith  regime.  And  white  extremists, 
their  fortress  mentality  reinforced,  might  dig 
in  against  early  concessions  to  black  aspira- 
tions. It  is  a  poor  time  for  an  intrusion  of 
American  rhetoric. 


RETURN  VETERANS  DAY  TO 
NOVEMBER  11 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  American  Legion  National  Com- 
mander James  Wagonseller  recently 
presented  the  Legion's  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  one  of  the  pi-oposals 
was  the  retuni  of  Veterans  Day  to  its 
proper  observance  on  November  11. 

I  agree  completely  with  my  good  friend, 
Commander  Wagonseller,  that  this  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  in  this  session  of  the 
94th  Congi'ess.  When  the  bill  to  switch 
to  the  so-called  Monday  holidays  came 
before  the  Hou.se  in  1968,  I  was  one  of 
only  83  Members  who  opposed  it.  In  fact, 
40  States  have  enacted  their  own  legis- 
lation restoring  November  11  as  Veterans 
Day.  Several  states  never  accepted  the 
change  initially. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  followed 
the  lead  of  the  States  and  remedied  a 
switch  that  never  should  have  been  made 
in  the  first  place.  I  introduced  legislation 
in  the  93d  Congress  that  would  have  re- 
stored the  observance  to  November  11. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  this  Congi'ess.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  my  House  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  to  ensure  its  passage. 


BUREAUCRACY  HURTS  RURAL 
HOSPITALS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  i-emarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  one 
of  the  hazards  of  continually  creating 
more  bureaucratic  redtape  and  regula- 
tions here  in  Washington  is  the  unfore- 
.seen  harm  tiiat  may  be  imposed  on  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  hardship  ci*eated  for 
rural  hospitals  by  the  medicare-medic- 
aid  review  procedm-es  promulgated  by 
HEW.  A  recent  article  by  James  Kilpat- 
rjck  points  out  the  scope  of  the.se  diffi- 
culties. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  wifh  to  in.sert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
))oint: 

Rural  Hospital   Woes 

The  story  comes  to  me  from  a  group  of 
country  doctors  out  in  northwest  Oklahoma, 
on  beyond  Enid,  but  it  could  come  from  any- 
where. The  story  provides  one  more  exam- 
ple of  bureaucracy  gone  berserk.  The  doctors 
fear  tlieir  small  rural  hospitals  arc  doomed. 

To  understand  their  apprehension,  you 
have  to  know  something  of  how  medicine  is 
practiced  in  the  boondoclcs.  In  a  typical  com- 
munity, the  people  at  heavy  sacrifice  b\illd 
tlieir  own  small  hospital.  "The  existence  of 
the  hospital  permits  them  to  attract  a  hand- 
ful of  doctors  who  love  country  practice  and 
accept  the  nu'al  way  of  life.  The  facilities 
are  somethhig  less  than  you'd  find  at  Walter 
Reed,  but  they  suffice. 

These  are  small  tostitutions.  In  northwest 
Oklahoma,  they  range  from  20  beds  at  Way- 
nolca  to  68  at  Woodward.  To  speak  of  their 
•staff"  is  to  put  a  large  image  to  a  small  use: 
Tlie  34-bed  hospital  at  Laverne  has  one  doc- 
tor; Cherokee,  Buffalo  and  Moorelund  liave 
I  wo. 

New  regulations  hnposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
having  to  do  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients,  have  made  a  bad  situation  worse. 
These  regulations,  demanding  that  every 
hospital  adopt  a  Utilization  Review  Plan, 
became  effective  Feb.  1.  Dr.  B.  D.  Dotter,  at 
Okeene,  says  flatly  that  It  is  "impossible" 
for  small  rural  hospitals  to  comply. 

In  fairness  to  the  people  at  HEW^  and 
Social  Security,  It  should  be  said  that  they 
did  not  set  out  to  harass  or  to  destroy  the 
rural  institutions.  Their  dual  purpose  was 
to  improve  the  qtiality  of  hospital  care  and 
to  deter  abuses  of  the  system.  In  recent 
years  some  doctors  and  some  hospitals  have 
been  ripping  off  the  taxpayers  by  padding 
their  bills  or  needlessly  prolonging  the  hos- 
pitalization of  Medicare-Medicaid  patients. 
The  formidable  new  regulations  were  thus 
well-intended,  and  they  may  work  in  insti- 
tutions of  500  beds  with  a  staff  of  100.  For  a 
hospital  In  Watonga,  Palrvlew  or  Alva,  they 
are  woefully  unrealistic. 

Under  the  new  rules,  the  admission  of 
a  Medicare  patient  sets  off  a  bureaucrp.tic 
roMvuLsion.  Within  two  working  days,  the 
admission  must  be  reviewed  and  justified  by 
"a  staff  committee  of  the  hospital  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  physicians."  The  com- 
mittee must  be  "broadly  represeni  at  ive  of 
tlie  medical  staff."  No  doctor  may  serve  on  a 
review  committee  if  he  has  a  financial  in- 
terest in  any  hospital,  or  If  he  h.ns  been 
"professionally  tovolved  in  the  care  of  the 
patient  whose  case  Is  being  reviewed." 

Out  in  Okeene,  Okla.,  this  Is  fantasy  stuff. 
In  the  small  hospitals  of  rural  America, 
almost  every  staff  doctor  has  a  financial  "in- 
terest" in  his  local  hospital.  Typically,  to  a 
three-doctor  institution,  one  doctor  oper- 
ates, a  second  doctor  assists,  the  third 
handles  anesthesia.  They  are  aU  "profes- 
sionally Involved"  with  the  patients,  check- 
tog  at  right  or  on  weekends,  giving  advice, 
sharing  the  load. 

Ill  such  small  hospitals,  staff  members  are 
t!)in    disqualified    from    review.    No    other 
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physicians  are  available.  The  government 
says  flatly  that  It  will  not  pay  the  hospital 
bills  of  Medicare-Medlcald  patients  whose 
admissions  are  not  reviewed.  And  the  gov- 
ernment demands  elaborate  records. 

At  the  Okeene  hospital,  compliance  will 
require  additional  clerical  help  costing 
$1,500  a  month. 

What  Is  the  country  doctor  to  do?  Pay- 
ments under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  have 
become  almost  indispensable  to  a  hospital's 
survival.  The  busy  doctor  cannot  cope  with 
the  paperwork  without  neglecting  his  pa- 
tients; he  cannot  Ignore  the  paperwork 
without  losing  the  payments.  This  is  bu- 
reaucracy at  the  bed&ide;  and  out  In  the 
boondocks,  nobody  gains. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER ADDRESSES  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  pennission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
American  Legion  National  Commander 
James  Wagonseller  to  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  the  commander 
presented  the  Legion's  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  remarks  of  my  very  good 
friend,  Commander  Wagonseller,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Statement  of  James  M.  Wagonseller 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  ol  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  an  honor  and  a  great  {Heasure 
for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
today,  before  this  distinguished  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  2,700,000 
members  of  The  American  Legion.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  the  largest  of  the  veterans 
organizations.  It  is  organized  in  more  than 
16,000  posts  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  it  represents,  as  much  as  any  organiza- 
tion can,  the  broad  cross  section  of  America's 
war  veterans.  Through  the  66  years  of  Its 
history.  The  American  Legion  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  problems  and  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  war  veterans — those 
milUoua  of  men  and  women — and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors,  who  answered  their 
country's  call  to  serve  In  Its  armed  forces — 
who,  without  questioning  the  judgment  and 
the  motives  of  the  nation's  leaders,  followed 
the  flag  wherever  it  took  them,  and  who 
performed  their  duty  honestly  and  faithfully, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  To  these  men 
and  women,  the  nation  owes  Its  highest  obli- 
gation— a  debt  of  honor  that  will  not  be 
completely  and  finaUy  fulfllled  untu  the  last 
war  veteran  has  passed  from  the  scene. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the  nation, 
its  war  veterans,  in  seeking  answers  to  their 
problems,  have  looked  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — the  single  legislative  body 
that  most  nearly  represents  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  And  it  Is  with  pride  and  gratitude 
that  I  am  able  to  say  today  that  the  Congress 
has,  in  every  generation,  been  responsive  to 
the  nation's  veterans.  There  is  no  question 
that  but  for  the  responsiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress tliere  would  not  be  today  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  program  of  benefits  that 
veterans  have  available  to  them. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  for  me,  be- 
fore I  address  myseU  to  the  current  needs 
and  concerns  of  veterans,  to  first  express  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  The  American  Legion, 
and  Indeed  of  all  veterans,  for  the  positive 
action  taken  by  the  last  Congress,  on  behalf 
of  veterans  programs.  The  93rd  Congress  dis- 


tinguished Itself  In  the  realm  of  veterans  af- 
fairs, by  the  legUlaUon  that  It  adopted  to 
help  war  veterans,  and  by  the  special  atten- 
tion it  gave  to  the  readjustment  problems  of 
the  retiu-nlng  Vietnam  Era  veterans,  to  the 
service-disabled  and  their  stirvlvors  and  to 
the  equally  urgent  problems  confronting 
older  veterans. 

And,  of  course,  we  of  The  American 
Legion  are  very  much  aware  that  the  leader- 
ship in  providing  these  needed  improvements 
in  veterans  programs  came  from  this  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Committee  and  its  Members  for  their 
consistent  and  constructive  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  nation's  veterans. 

With  the  Committee's  permission,  I  shall 
now  address  my  remarks  to  certain  areas  of 
Interest  that  are  of  principal  concern  to  The 
American  Legion  in  this  1st  session  of  the 
94th  Congress. 

national  health  insurance 

'Hie  first  subject  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Conunlttee  Is  one  over  which 
the  Committee,  as  such,  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction, but  one  nevertheless,  that  will  rank 
high  on  the  priority  list  for  consideration  by 
each  Member  of  Congress.  I  refer  to  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  Because  It  Is  so 
important  a  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  mention 
it  here  today. 

The  American  Legion  Is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  National  Health  Insurance.  CXir 
direct  concern  relates  to  Its  Inevitable  effect 
on  the  medical  care  program  for  veterans 
that  is  presently  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  VA  medical  care 
program  is  the  largest,  and  we  believe  the 
finest  health  care  delivery  system  In  the 
country  today.  It  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  veterans  that  It  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  present  state  of  excellence,  al- 
ways subject  to  Improvement,  and  as  a  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  the  nation's  veterans. 
It  was  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
believe  the  American  people  want  it  to  be 
so  continued. 

In  support  of  this  goal,  The  American 
Legion  will  make  specific  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress, 
for  necessary  safeguards  that  we  shall  ask  to 
be  included  in  National  Health  Insurance  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  they 
are,  and  to  express  our  ho{>e  that  you  will 
support  these  recommendations  when  this 
legislation  Is  presented  to  you  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  American  Legion  will  recommend  that 
National  Health  Insurance  legislation  In- 
clude a  provision,  recognizing  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  a  Fed- 
eral provider  of  health  care  services  to  be 
maintained  exclusively  for  the  nation's  vet- 
erans. We  shall  further  recommend  that  a 
law  guaranteeing  complete  health  care  serv- 
ices to  all  Americans  should,  at  the  same 
time  absolve  veterans  from  the  requirement 
of  signing  a  statement  of  Inability  to  pay,  to 
gain  admission  to  a  VA  hospital,  or  to  re- 
ceive ambulatory  care  for  treatment  of  non- 
service-connected  conditions.  This  provision 
will  maintain  for  veterans  the  option  of  util- 
izing the  VA  medical  care  program  should 
they  choose  to  do  so.  With  a  veterans  popula- 
tion In  excess  of  29  million,  It  Is  our  expecta- 
tion that  the  full  resourcer  of  the  VA  system 
will  be  needed  for  the  foreseeable  future  to 
carry  out  the  mission  for  which  It  was  In- 
tended when  It  was  created. 

If  the  provisions  that  I  have  suggested 
here  are  Included  In  National  Health  Insur- 
ance legislation,  then  The  American  Legion 
will  pose  no  objection  If  the  law  also  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  to  the  VA,  from 
other  government  sources,  for  the  cost  of 
treatment  of  non-servlce-connected  condi- 
tions. 

The  complexities  of  the  subject  of  National 
Health  Insurance,  and  Its  ramifications  are 


so  numerous  that  It  Is  not  possible  for  m^ 
to  discuss  them  here.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  however,  that 
The  American  Legion,  through  the  work  of 
committees  specially  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, has  studied  this  matter  very  closely. 
We  are  prepared  to  support  our  recommenda- 
tions in  detail,  In  testimony  that  we  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  other 
Conmiittees  of  Congress. 

We  are  satisfied  that  our  concern  about 
tjie  possible  effect  of  National  Health  Insur- 
ance on  the  VA  medical  care  program  is 
Justified.  Evidence  to  that  effect  Is  apparent 
In  material  that  has  come  to  our  attention 
In  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  This  letter  with  associated  ma- 
terial, envisages  the  ultimate  merging  of  the 
VA  program  v.lth  other  Federal  health  care 
services.  In  our  opinion  this  idea  Is  not  going 
to  die.  and  I  must  say  that  It  Is  an  Idea  that 
is  totally  unacceptable  to  veterans. 
death  and  disabilttt  pension 

The  American  Legion  Is  grateful  for  the 
enactment  and  approval  of  the  Veterans  and 
Survivors  Pension  Adjtistment  Act  of  1974. 
While  Public  Law  93-527  has  brought  some 
measure  of  relief  to  many  thousands  of  vet- 
erans or  to  their  surviving  widows  and  chil- 
dren and  to  dependent  parents  of  those  who 
died  of  service-connected  conditions,  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  letters  protesting  rather  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  monthly  pension  pay- 
ments. While  the  Increased  monthly  rates  In 
combination  with  social  security  or  other  in- 
come gave  these  beneficiaries  a  greater  com- 
bined Income,  their  VA  pension  payments 
were  not  fully  responsive  to  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  since  the  rates  were  last  ad- 
justed. 

The  American  Legion  has  studied  this 
matter.  It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  a  better 
solution  to  the  long-range  problems  of  these 
beneficiaries.  Briefly,  It  Is  our  recommenda- 
tion that  Instead  of  fixed  rates  of  pension, 
it  would  be  more  effective  for  Congress  to 
establish  realistic  Income  floors  that  will  in- 
sure a  minimum  annual  Income  to  those 
eligible.  Pension  payable  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  beneficiaries'  annual 
Income  available  for  personal  use  and  the  in- 
come floor,  prorated  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Additionally,  if  the  maintenance  of  these 
floors  can  respond  to  variations  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  social  security  benefit 
purposes,  the  revised  plan  will  avoid  the 
situation  referred  to  earlier,  of  substantial 
reductions  in  monthly  VA  payments  of  death 
and  disability  pension  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  to  parents. 

Under  our  plan,  the  beneflclary  would  re- 
ceive an  aggregate  of  payments  from  the  VA 
and  social  security  and  other  Income,  If  any, 
of  not  less  than  the  established  Income  floor. 

Wc  shall  soon  prepare  a  draft  bill  to  effect 
this  new  concept,  for  Introduction  by  an 
Interested  sponsor.  We  know  that  It  will  re- 
ceive your  serious  consideration. 

veterans     administration     fiscal     year     1976 

budcet 

Veterans  Administration  appropriation  re- 
quirements for  Fiscal  Year  1976  total  $16.4 
billion — the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
Agency.  Notwitlistanding  this  fact,  we  are 
concerned  with  two  Items  In  the  proposed 
1976  budget. 

The  first  is  the  General  Operating  Expense 
Appropriation/ Fund  Account.  Primarily,  this 
appropriation  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonmedical  veterans  benefits  through 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits.  This 
Department,  through  Its  regional  offices,  de- 
termines ellglbUity  and  adjudicates  all 
claims  for  compensation,  pension,  educa- 
tional assistance,  housing  loan  assistance, 
and  insurance  awards. 
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As  proposed,  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  average  employment  will  bo  re- 
duced as  follows:  238  In  Veterans  Services; 
130  in  Compensation,  Pension  and  Educa- 
tio:-i;  63  in  Loan  Guaranty;  15  in  Insurance; 
nnd'  141  in  other  services. 
'  i;ifai-niat:on  wc  are  receiving  indicates  that 
the  incieaiPd  unemployment  rate  and  the 
e<p.inded  educational  assistance  program  Is 
resulting  in  Increased  claims  for  benefits  and 
services.  We  are  concerned  that  a  total  re- 
duction of  595  full-time  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  will  result 
ill  impaired  quality  and  quantity  of  services 
to  veterans. 

Tlie  American  Legion  will  prc<:ent  its  views 
before  the  Subcommittee  that  handles  VA 
appropriations.  We  hope  that  you  will  sup- 
port our  views. 

The  other  Item  of  concern  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Is  the  proposed  legislation  to 
reduce  readjustment  benefits  appropriations 
by  reducing  the  delimiting  period  for  utUlza- 
tion  of  educational  assistance  entitlement 
from  10  years  to  8  years. 

As  this  Committee  knows.  Public  Law  93- 
337,  approved  July  10,  1974,  extended  the  8- 
year  delimiting  date  for  veterans,  wives  and 
widows  to  complete  their  program  of  educa- 
tion to  10  years. 

The  American  Legion  Is  opposed  to  this  re- 
duction. We  believe  that  you  share  our  vlewrs 
in  this  regard. 

cosT-or-LiviNG  adjustments  in  disability 

COMPENSATION  BATES 

Monthly  rates  of  disability  compensation 
payable  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disability  were  last  Increased  by  Public  Law 
93-295,  effective  May  1,  1974.  According  to 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics,  dated  January  21, 
1975,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  12.2 
percent  for  calendar  year  1974.  Projections 
for  1975  range  between  11  and  12  percent. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  these 
rates  should  automatically  respond  to  In- 
creases In  cost-of-living.  For  that  reason,  we 
recommend  enactment  of  legislation  provid- 
ing that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  increase  the  monthly  rates  payable 
by  such  percentage  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  certify  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  social  security  recipients 
as  a  cost-of-living  Increase  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  effective  the  same  date  as  such 
later  Increase. 

OFFICIAL    TERMINATION    OF    THE    VIETNAM    WAR 

At  Its  1974  National  Convention  In  Miami 
Beach,  The  American  Legion  took  a  position 
on  the  official  termination  of  the  state  of 
hostilities  that  has  existed  since  American 
combat  units  were  committed  to  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Vietnam  War  has  been 
effectively  brought  to  an  end.  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  action  should  be  taken,  by  Presi- 
dental  Proclamation,  or  by  concurrent  Res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  recognizing  that 
fact,  and  establishing  a  delimiting  date  for 
K'artime  benefits  accruing  to  those  who  served 
honestly  and  faithfully  during  the  period  of 
the  late  conflict.  The  American  Legion  has 
always  adhered  to  thfe  proposition  that  war 
veterans  are  entitled  to  an  additional  meas- 
ure of  attention  from  the  Government,  be- 
yond what  Is  provided  for  those  who  serve 
in  the  peacetime  Establishment.  Tlie  Viet- 
nam War,  as  In  the  case  of  all  of  America's 
wars,  was  In  the  main  fought  by  citizen 
soldiers.  The  citizen  soldier,  and  his  un- 
faltering response  when  called  to  service, 
has  throughout  our  history  been  the  pride 
and  glory  of  American  arms.  Through  his 
service  he  Is  a  special  person,  and  has  always 
been  so  recognized.  The  benefits  programs 
established  for  wartime  veterans  are  a  proper 
cost  of  war.  Different  considerations  prevail 
with  reference  to  those  who  serve  In  the 
peacetime  mUltary  Establishment. 
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FXrr.THER    IMPROVEMENTS   IN    THE    VIETNAM    E!tA 
EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

As  remarked  earlier  In  this  statement.  The 
American  Legion  Is  appreciative  of  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
V^eterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974.  Although  Public  Law  93-508  provided 
many  constructive  and  beneficial  changes  in 
the  educational  assistance  program  for  Viet- 
nam Era  veterans,  we  continue  to  believe  that 
the  direct  tuition  grant  of  up  to  $1,000  per 
school  year  is  JusUned. 

According  to  several  a'.itiioritatlve  nev.-3  cr- 
ticles,  college  costs  will  rise  more  sharply 
than  ever  this  fall,  with  most  colleges  re- 
porting tuition  increases  of  more  than  10 
percent,  the  highest  single-year  Increase 
so  far.  Stale  colleges  and  universities  that 
have  announced  Increases  appear  to  be  coii- 
cenlrating  on  raising  tuition  for  graduate 
and  out-of-state  students,  and  ancillary  fees 
for  books  or  student  activities. 

Veterans  Administration  information,  and 
other  studies  indicate  that  those  states  with 
the  most  highly  developed,  low-cost  pubhc 
educational  systems  have  the  greatest  degree 
of  veteran  participation.  A  strong  relation- 
ship exists  between  state  per  capita  expend- 
itures on  higher  education  and  veteran  par- 
ticipation rates.  Veterans  living  In  states 
that  do  not  provide  low-cost,  easily  acces- 
sible opportunities  for  higher  education, 
benefit  less  from  the  educational  assistance 
program  because  they  cannot  meet  the  cost 
of  education  in  their  own  states,  or  the  non- 
resident costs  in  out-of-state  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

To  restore  equity  among  veterans  residing 
in  different  states  with  differing  systems  of 
public  education,  some  form  of  variable  pay- 
ment— the  tuition  grant — Is  needed  to  di- 
minish the  difference  in  state  college  or  uni- 
versity costs. 

I  have  one  other  comment  with  reference 
to  Public  Law  93-508.  In  extending  maxi- 
mum entitlement  for  educational  assistance, 
the  new  law  Imposed,  In  our  Judgment,  an 
unnecessary  and  Inequitable  restriction  on 
utilization  of  the  additional  nine  months.  As 
amended  by  this  Act,  Chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  now  provides  a  basic 
maximum  of  36  months  entitlement,  plus  an 
additional  number  of  months,  not  exceeding 
nine,  which  may  be  utilized  in  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education  leading  to  a  standard 
luidergradtiate  college  degree.  Although  the 
premise  for  the  enlarged  entitlement  was 
that  many  veterans  were  unable  to  complete 
undergraduate  requirements  for  a  degree  In 
36  months,  the  restriction  Imposes  a  hard- 
ship and  Inequity  on  the  brighter  and  more 
highly  motivated  veteran  students.  We  urge 
repeal  of  this  restriction  on  use  of  entitle- 
ment beyond  36  months,  .«!o  that  It  can  be 
used  for  graduate  studies. 

VETERANS    EMPLOYMENT 

The  entire  nation,  at  this  time,  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  continuous  rise  in  un- 
employment. The  national  unemployment 
rate  for  January  of  1975,  was  8.2  percent,  the 
highest  point  recorded  over  the  entire  post- 
World  War  II  period.  Tliis  is  an  alarming 
situation,  but  we  have  found  that  many  vet- 
erans are  suffering  an  even  greater  rate  of 
unemployment.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  the  young  Vietnam  Era  veterans  has 
always  been  higher  than  that  for  nonveter- 
ans.  At  the  end  of  1974  the  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  in  the  20-to-24  age  group 
was  15.6  percent,  compared  to  10.4  percent 
for  nonveterans  In  that  same  age  group. 
However,  that  figure  soared  to  19.7  percent 
for  January,  versus  11.6  percent  for  nonvet- 
erans aged  20-to-24.  We  do  not  know  the 
reason  for  this  widening  gulf;  perhaps  a  dis- 
proportionate number  are  from  minority 
groups,  unskilled,  or  otherwise  handicapped 
in  Job  hunting.  To  The  American  Legion  all 


veterans,  regardless  of  age,  race,  sex,  educa- 
tion, or  other  conditions,  deserve  special  cc)n- 
sideration  in  seeking  employment. 

The  American  Legion  appreciate  the  spe- 
cial recognition  Congress  has  given  to  war 
veterans  through  legislation  to  assist  veter- 
ans to  find  job  training  or  employment, 
notably  In  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Read- 
justment Acts  of  1972  and  1974,  PL  02-540 
and  PL  93-508  respectively. 

The  1974  Act,  PL  93-508,  provided,  among 
ether  thmgs,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  establish  "definitive  performance 
slar.d.irui,"  to  determine  if  the  provisions  of 
these  laws  to  assist  veterans  are  being  met. 
If  the  Department  of  Labor  establishes  ap- 
propriate standards  end  enforces  them 
fairly  and  strictly,  there  shof.ld  be  a  decisive 
Improvement  in  the  employment  services  to 
veterans.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
this  improvement  has  not  manifested  itself 
up  to  this  time. 

Ilie  American  Lejjion  believes  that  there 
should  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans  Employment,  who  will  have  au- 
thority and  the  access  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  is  essential  to  provide  veterans 
with  the  employment  opportunities  to  whlcli 
they  are  entitled.  We  urge  Congressional 
support  of  measures  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  American  Legion  In  urging  special 
consideration  in  providing  employment  op- 
portunities for  veterans,  has  supported  such 
efforts  for  veterans  with  honorable  dis- 
charges. Under  the  President's  amnesty  pro- 
gram, returning  military  deserters  are  en- 
titled to  preferential  employment  referral  la 
any  state  employment  office.  We  cannot  agree 
with  any  effort  to  Justify  this  equalization 
of  consideration  for  deserters  with  those  who 
honorably  served. 

RESTORATION  OF  VETERANS  DAY  TO  NOVEMBER   11 

Before  I  complete  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
digress  from  the  discussion  of  specific  leg- 
islation having  to  do  with  veterans  bene- 
fits, to  thank  the  Members  of  this  Commit- 
tee who  have  supported  The  American  Le- 
gion's effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  restore 
the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  where  It  belongs.  Without  reciting 
again  all  of  the  arguments  supporting  our 
desire  to  have  this  done,  may  I  point  out 
that  as  of  this  moment,  44  of  the  fifty  states 
have  returned  the  observance  of  Veterans 
Day  within  their  Jurisdiction  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  reflecting  the  overwhelming  wish  of 
the  veterans  residing  in  those  states.  Cer- 
tainly, the  observance  of  this  holiday,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  nation's  veterans,  on 
a  day  that  Is  meaningful  to  them,  should 
be  the  overriding  consideration  of  Congress. 

November  1 1  is  the  day  that  marics  the  end 
of  the  first  of  the  four  wars  In  which  our  na- 
tion has  engaged  during  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Its  memory  is  sacred  to  all  those  who 
have  borne  arms,  representing  as  It  does,  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  veterans  of  1917 
to  1918.  The  number  of  surviving  veterans  of 
the  first  World  War  contmues  to  diminish. 
Many  of  them  feel  that  their  contribution  to 
the  nation  is  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of 
events  that  have  occurred  since  November  11. 
1918.  The  continued  consecration  of  that 
great  day  means  much  to  them,  and  to  the 
generations  of  veterans  who  have  followed 
them.  I  know  that  the  bill  to  restore  Vet- 
erans Day  to  November  11,  will  be  consid- 
ered by  another  Committee.  But  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Members  here  today,  that  your 
continued  support  of  our  effort  to  have  this 
bill  enacted  into  law  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  used  the  opportunity 
given  us  today,  to  ^pear  before  the  Cocn- 
mlttee  to  speak  to  those  matters  tbat  an  of 
major  concern  to  Tbre  AmerlcaQ  Legion  tbls 
year.  I  request  permlsiloa  to  submit,  as  a 
part  of  this  presentation,  a  list  of  all  tbe  rw« 
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olutions  pertaining  to  our  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Reliabllitation  legislative  program,  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  bearing. 

In  closing,  may  I  again  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  particularly  to  this 
Committee,  for  your  efiorts  on  behalf  of  our 
nation's  veterans.  The  American  Legion  is 
ever  mindful  of  veteran.s'  rights  and  benefits. 
We  shall  continue  to  look  to  Congress  for 
help  for  all  those  of  our  les.s  fortunate  com- 
rades, and  of  their  families,  who  must  have 
recourse  to  their  Goveninicut  to  meet  their 
needs. 

A  final  word.  If  I  may,  to  each  of  you  to 
renew  the  invitation  extended  formally  to  all 
Members  of  Congres.'i,  to  Join  the  members  of 
The  American  Legion  now  visiting  the  Capi- 
tal City,  at  our  Annual  Dinner  honoring  the 
Congress,  tomorrow  evening  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel.  This  is  one  small  way  we  have 
of  saying  thank  you,  and  of  showing  our  ap- 
preciation and  respect. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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NATIONAL  CAPITAL  SERVICE  AREA 
ADEQUATE  FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Goverament  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  estab- 
lished the  National  Capital  Service  Area, 
NCSA,  and  provided  for  a  full-time  Na- 
tional Capital  Service  Director. 

The  purposes  supposedly  served  by 
NCSA  are  in  my  judgment  being  ade- 
quately met  by  the  DistrJct  of  Columbia 
without  having  an  additional  layer  of 
biu'eaucracy  created.  This  is  especially 
important  when  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  budgets  of  the  Di.strict 
and  Federal  Governments  ai'c  already 
faced  with  continually  escalating  de- 
mand$.  The  establishment  or  a  special 
Federal  monitoring  function  is  unneces- 
sary. And  in  these  times,  we  do  not  want 
Government  spending  money  on  unnec- 
essary functions. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  establish- 
ment of  NCSA  has  potential  for  creating 
tmnecessary  problems  of  management 
jurisdictional  disputes  as  well  as  possible 
conflicts  between  Federal  and  District 
officials  as  to  who  is  in  charge  of  what 
lends  added  support  to  the  proposition 
that  NCSA  should  be  eliminated.  It  is 
essential  that  harmony  exist  between  the 
Executive,  Congress,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  during  the  latter's 
stages  of  development.  The  factors  out- 
lined above  can  only  hamper,  if  not  be- 
come permanent  obstacles  to,  develop- 
ment of  that  haimony. 

Apparently,  the  District  goveniment 
is  now  providing  adequate  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  maintaining  streets  and 
sanitation  sei-vice  in  NCSA  under  exist- 
ing arrangements  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  confident  that  the  Distiict 
government  has  the  ability  and  the  de- 
sire to  continue  to  provide  these  neces- 
sary services  in  NCSA.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  repealing 
the  National  Capital  Service  Area  section 
of  the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act.  The  text  of 
my  legislation  follows: 


HJt.  4394 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "To  orga- 
nize  the  governmental   structiu-e  of   the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  charter 
for  local  government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia subject  to  acceptance  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  qualified  electors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain 
legislative  powers  to  the  local  government, 
to  implement  certain  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes" 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
I.aw  93-198,  approved  December  24,  1973,  is 
amended  (a)  by  striking  out  section  739  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g)   (1)   (2),  and  (J); 
(b)  by  relettering  section  739(g)  (3)  (4)  (5) 
(6)    (7)    (8)    (9)   as  section  739(a)    (1)    (2) 
(3)    (4)   (.5)   (6)   (7);  and  (c)  by  relettering 
section  739  (h)  and  (i)  as  .section  739  (b)  and 
(c). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordens 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

Ml-.  NowAK,  for  30  minutes,  todoy 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bauman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKVA)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brodbead,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  minute.- 
today. 

Ml".  Thompson,  for  15  minute.':,  today. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi'anted 
to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,737.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HoHTON  In  two  instance.?. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  HmsHAW. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Kasten  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Ml'.  Hagedorn. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Ml*.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MncvA) ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Cahfomia  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nolan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evms  of  Tennessee. 

Ml-.  BLOinN. 

All-.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two  in- 
.stances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  mstances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NowAK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ml-.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  10.  1975,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EJIECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

502.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  State!?,  transmitting  a  proposed  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975 
and  a  budget  amendment  for  fiscal  year  1976 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc.  No. 
94-71);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  pri-.ted. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  pio;;oaea  .eglslaiion  to  repeal  certain  acts 
making  permanent  appropriations  and  au- 
thoriiiiag  annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
astiiity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

505.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  D'.'partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
allocRtion  formula  and  proposed  program 
guidelines  for  the  postsecondary  education 
comprehensive  planning  grants  program, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  CJen- 
eral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  tabor. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  E.xecutive  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
allocation  and  application  procedures  for 
the  State  student  Incentive  grant  program 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations and  guidelines  governing  bilingual 
education  programs,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  CJeneral  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rules  for  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (Libraries,  Learning 
Resources,  Educational  Innovation,  and  Sup- 
port!, as  amended,  pursuant  to  «ectlon  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

509.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  their  plans  for  addressing  the  needs 
of  the  committees  and  Members  of  Congress 
for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related 
information,  pursuant  to  section  202(f)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  (88  Stat.  328);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  actiWties  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  calendar  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  S 
U.SC.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  trans- 


mitting a  report  on  the  Administration's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Company's  activities  under  the  Freedom  ol 
Information  Act  during  calendar  year  1074, 
pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goverrunevit  Operations. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1&74  on  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  |40  U.S.C.  514(d)];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

517.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  supplements  and 
amendments  to  the  plan  for  the  assumption 
of  the  assets  of  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc., 
previously  submitted  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  Public  Law  03-197;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

518.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t©  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  Nueces  River  project, 
Texas,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  [43  U.S.C.  4a5h 
(a)  1:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs. 

520.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  In- 
crease benefits  provided  to  American  civilian 
interr.ess  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  student  enumeration,  requested  in 
H.  Rept.  No.  92-1605,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1072; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Received   from   the   CoMPraoLLEa    General 

522.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  State,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  withholding  of  Federal  Highway 
Administration  appropriations  for  "Railroad- 
Highway  Crossings  Demonstration  P*roject" 
and  "Trust  fund  share  of  other  Highway 
Program",  pending  the  preparation  of  mes- 
sages from  the  President  proposing  their 
rescission,  constitutes  a  reservation  of  budget 
authority  which  has  not  been  reported  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President,  pursuant  to 
section  1015(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-72);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  civil  action  to  re- 
quii-e  the  release  of  certain  budget  avithor- 
Ity  wliich  was  proposed  to  be  rescinded, 
on  which  Congress  did  not  complete  action 
during  the  statutory  45  days  of  continuous 
session  which  expired  March  1,  1975,  and 
which  the  President  has  not  released,  pur- 
suant to  section  1016  of  Public  Law  93-344 
(H.  Doc.  No.  91-73);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  ERADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hou3e  resolution  77.  Resolution 
autliorlzlng  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  pres- 
entation of  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  01-37).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

^Tr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional copies  of  housing  compilitlon  (Rept. 
Ko.  94-38) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mini  miration.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
41.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Housi 
document,  "Our  American  Government. 
What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?";  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  94-39).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEJIAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
117.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
prl;iting  as  a  House  document  of  the  hear- 
ings and  panels  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  04  30).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADE^T.^S:  Committee  on  House  ."d- 
mlnl-.tratlon.  House  Concurrent  Resolutlou 

145.  Concurrent  resolution  authorising  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Joint 
committee  print  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  entitled  "A  Com- 
pilation of  Federal  Education  Laws"  (Rept. 
Ko.  91-41) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 

146.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  booklet 
entitled  "The  History  and  Operation  of  the 
House  Majority  Whip  Organization  (94th 
Congress) "  (Rept.  No.  94-42) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Eoiise  Resolution  275.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (Rept.  No. 
94-43).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJ.  Res.  219  (Rept.  No. 
94-441 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALETT:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  25.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  sxirface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mines,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-45).  Referred 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  riile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Ms.  .^BZUG; 
HJR.  4346.  A  bill  to  establish  a  conunittee 
to  be  known  as  the  International  Women's 
Tear  American  Women's  Conference  Plan- 
ning Committee;  to  the  c::ommittee  on  Gov-, 
ernnicnt  Operations. 

By    Ms.    ABZUG    (for    herself,    Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mrs.  BuBKE  of  California,  Mrs. 
Heckler     of     Massachusetts,     Ms. 
HoLTZM.\N.  Ms.  ScTiROEDEH,  and  Mrs. 
Spei.lman)  : 
H.R.  4347.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equality  of 
treatment  for  military  personnel  in  the  ap- 
plication of  dependency  criteria;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mrs.  Buxkz 
of  California.  Mr.  CAaa,  Mr.  Coimats, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
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Fraser,  Mr.  HAaRiNGToN,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  MrrcHELi,  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,       Mr.       Scheuer.       Ms. 
SCHEOEDER.  Mr.  SoLARz,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,   Mr.  Stark,  Mr.   Waxman.  and 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Call- 
form  a  )  : 
H.R.  4348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code   to  provide   that  family 
planning  services,   supplier,  i  !id   counseling 
be  provided   in   facilities  of   the   uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By     Ms.     ABZUG     (for     herself,     Ms. 
Boccs.  Mrs.  Blrke  of  California.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Con  VERS,  Mr.  de  Ll-go,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  EocAR,  Mr.  Eowaros  of 
California,   Mr.   Ford   of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.    Hannaford,    Mr. 
Harrington.      Mr.      Hawkins.      Mr. 
Metcalfe,    Mr.    Mitchell   of    Mary- 
land, Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Ms.     Schroe.ter,     Mr.     Solarz,     Ms. 
Spellman.    Mr.    Vander    Veen,    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4349.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  In  the  De- 
partment  of    Health,    Education,    and    Wel- 
fare;   to   the  Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By    Ms.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mrs. 

Boccs,  Mrs.  BtjRKE  of  California,  Ms. 

HoLTZMAN,  Ms.  ScHROEDER,  and  Mrs. 

Spellman)  : 

H.R.   4350.   A    bin    to  provide   equality   of 

treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 

the  Federal  Government  under  the  Foreign 

Service  Act   of   1946;    to   the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Carr. 
Mr.   CONYERS.   Mr.  Drinan,   Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Ms.    Holtzman,   Mr.   Metcalfe,    Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Scheuer,  Ms.  Schhoeder, 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  and 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  from  using  as 
a  prefix  to  the  name  of  any  person  any  title 
which  indicates  marital  status,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Ms.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Conters,  Mr.  de  Loco,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berc,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr,  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms. 
Metner,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,     Mr.      Scheuer,      and      Ms. 

SCHROEOER ) : 

H.H.  4352.  A  bill  to  grant  child  care  centers 
status  as  educational  Institutions,  and  to 
assist  such  centers  in  raising  capital  by  per- 
mitting donation  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty for  their  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of 
California,   Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas) : 
HJR.  4353.  A  blU  to  grant  child  care  centers 
status   as   educational   institutions,   and   to 
assist  such  centers  in  raising  capital  status 
as  educational  institutions,  and  to  assist  such 
centers  in  raising  capital  by  permitting  do- 
nation of  surplus  Federal  property  for  their 
use;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By    Ms.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mrs. 
Boccs.  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mrs. 
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Meyner,  Ms.  Scuroeder,  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
sex  and  marital  status  discrimination  by  the 
Insurance  business  with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability and  scope  of  insurance  coverage  for 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Ms.  Boggs, 
Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
CONYERs,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  EiGAR,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes.see,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.   Gibbons,   Mr.    Harrington,   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr,  Patten,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Ron- 
calio, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.    4355.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Crime 
Control  Act  of  1973  to  establish  a  National 
Center   for   the   Prevention   and   Control   of 
Rape,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Ms.     ABZUG     (for     herself,     Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man, Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.     Tsoncas,     Mr.     Waxman,     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4356.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973  to  establish  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Ms.     ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mrs. 
Boccs.  Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Ms. 
Holtzman,       Mrs.       Meyner,       Ms. 
Schroeder,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record,  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirement  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  provide 
for    the    payment    of    benefits    to    widowed 
fathers   with  minor  children,  and  to  make 
the  retirement  test  Inapplicable  to  individu- 
als with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or   father's  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean-s. 

By     Ms.     ABZUG     (for     herself,     Ms. 
Boccs,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Conyfrs,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Roncalio,       Mr.       Rosenthal,      Mr. 
Scheuer,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Wolfp,  and 
Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.   4358.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  deduc- 
tion for  business  expenses  for  care  of  cer- 
tain dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.   Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
de  Ldco,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.     Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Peyser,       Mr.       Rosenthal,       Mr. 
Scheuer,    Ms.    Schroeder,    Mr.    So- 
larz,   Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Vandet 
Veen,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson  of  Te.\.is,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  4359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  5 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  insured  individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's  or 
v/idow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire reduced-rate  transportation  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 
H.R.  4361.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respicil  g 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  fire.irms  1 1 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  tj  ln:rcaje 
the  penalties  in  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions; to  the  CommiUee  on  the  Judiclar  • 
H.R.  4362.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  commercially 
produced  domeitlc  dog  and  cat  animal  prod- 
ucts; and  to  prohibit  dog  ana  cat  animal 
products  moving  In  Interstate  commerce; 
jjlntly  to  the  Commltte33  en  Ways  ani 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY:  ' 
H.R.  4363.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  conserve  gasoline  by  Improving  motor 
vehicle  fuel  economy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  postpone  for  a  certain  period  the  ap- 
plication of  automobile  emission  standards 
and  to  provide  that  no  new  automobile 
safety  standards  shall  be  Imposed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  4365.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  create  a 
nonprofit  Corporation  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain rail  lines;  to  require  minimum  standards 
of  maintenance  for  rail  lines;  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  Corporation  and 
to  the  St.ite  for  rehabUltation  of  rail  lines; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Inter.-tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  property  by  rail, 
motor  vehicle,  cr  water;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  4367.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  s-  stem;  to  the  Commls- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beard 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  FrrHiAN,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,   Mr.   Hanley,   Mr.   Hichtower, 
Mr.   Jones  of  North   Carolina,  Mr. 
Ketchum,   Mr.   Lott,   Mr.   Melcher, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Pressler,    Mr.    Preyer,    Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  4368.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 
of  family  farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committe*;  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  4369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Esch,  Mr.  HirrcHiNsoN,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Jact)  : 
H.R.  4370.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts  and 
accessories  for  such   vehicles;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mrs.  Bttrke  of 
California,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Maguire,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
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Seiberling,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4371.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  Income  tax 
base,  provide  equity  among  taxpayers,  and  to 
otherwise  rsferm  the  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
tax  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
f.nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  Incen- 
tives for  lawyers  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  provide  as.sistance  in 
improving  zoos  and  aquariums  by  creating 
a  National  Zcolocical  and  Aquarium  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee 0:1  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  E'LBERG: 
HR.  4374.  A  bill  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  in  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extend- 
ing to  a  line   which   Is   12   miles  from  the 
coast  of  such  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois) : 
HR.  4375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  individuals  performing 
Instructional,  research,  or  administrative 
ser.l"es  for  e-'ucatirnal  institutions  will  not 
be  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
under  such  act  for  periods  between  academic 
years  or  terms;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Quie)  : 
H.R.  4376  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
defaults  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
limit  the  dischargeability  In  bankruptcy  of 
educational  debts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  him.self  and 
Mr.  Pressler)  : 
H.R.  4377.  A  bi'l  to  amend  the  Atrrlculture 
and  Consumer  I»rotection  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
requirement  for  the  prior  approval  of  the 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Brodhead, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   Cederberc,  Mr. 
Conyers,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.     EscH,     Mr.     Hutchinson,     Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Buppe,    Mr.    Traxler,    Mr.    Vander 
Jact,  and  Mr.  Vander  Veen  ) : 
H.R.   4378.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  In  order  to  provide  that 
States  may   not   have  less  strict   standards 
with  respect  to  marketing,   labeling,   pack- 
aging,   and    Ingredient    requirements    than 
those  made  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRASER   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bi- 
ester,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dices,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California) : 
H.R.  4379   A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation   of  Rhodesian  chrome;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Brodhead; 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cornell,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Dominick 
V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 


Gibbons,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  4380.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
leum imported  Into  the  United  States  after 
September  1,  1975,  shall  not  be  available  for 
purchase  other  than  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  Jointly  to  the  Committee.^ 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  anH  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    him-elf,;  Mr. 
Bincham,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Bfdei.l, 
Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Krebs, 
Mr.     Legcett,     Mr.     Maguire,     Mr. 
Meeds,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Rosen- 
tii.m.,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mrs.    Spellman, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ctudds,  Mr.  Tson- 
cas, Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Waxman, 
^Tr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.   Yates,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Bkll,  and  Mr.  Mlneta)  : 
H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
l:uin  imported  into  the  UniteU  States  after 
September    I.    1S75,   shall    not   be   available 
for  purchase  other  than  by  the  Government 
of  the   United  States;    jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Mean",  an -J  Interstate 
and  Forelsn  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   FREY    (for  himself,   Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Mottl,  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 
H.R.  4302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veter- 
ans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  4383.   A  bill  to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  that  the 
privilege    of    filing    Joint    returns    shall    be 
available  only  in  the  case  of  marriage  part- 
ners having  equal  ownership,  management, 
and  control  of  the  Income,  assets,  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  marriage  partnership;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging  and  Labeling  Act   to  require  certain 
la'oeling  to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases 
of    packaged    perishable    or    semlperlshable 
foods;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  certain  package  goods  to  contain 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  and  distributor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4387.  A  bill  to  ftqulre  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
ingredients  and  to  disclose  changes  In  such 
Ingredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4390.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  dura- 
bility and  performance  life;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4391.  A  bill  to  make  It  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  he  marks 


the  price  on  any  such  consumer  commodity, 
and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  order  any  such  retailer  to  refund  any 
amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so  increasing 
the  price  of  such  consumer  commodity;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  aind  Fcrelsn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GINN:  ' 

H.R.  4392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  UnlteJ 
States  Code,  to  ccrrect  certain  inequities  ii 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connectian  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  fcr  other  purposes;  to  the  C:m- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  require  tl'.at 
all  Federal  rstirement  cr  annuity  payment; 
be  disregarded  In  determining  annual  in- 
come under  tlie  vet3rans'  pension  laws;  to 
the  Committee  en  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  4394.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitle  1 
"To  reorganize  the  governmental  structure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a 
charter  for  local  government  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  sub  crt  to  tcce  trnre  by  a  ni  - 
Jority  of  the  registered  qualified  electors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  delegate  certain 
legislative  powers  to  the  local  government,  to 
Implement  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpcses";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

H.R.  4395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  receives  at  least 
one-half  of  his  Income  from  any  other  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  another  household 
which  Is  ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  to  provide  addi- 
tional temporary  financial  assistance  to  own- 
ers of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing small  farmers  and  ranchers  and  thereby 
pressrving  a  competitive  livestock  production 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  4397.  A  bill  to  amend  ssction  1951,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  act  of  July  3,  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4398.  A  bill  to  permit  the  States  to 
prepare  environmental  impact  statements  on 
Federal  aid  highway  projects  proposed  by 
the  State:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worls  and   Trav.sportation. 

H.R.  4399.  A  biU  to  extend  from  1  year  to 
2  years,  the  maximum  period  which  may 
elapse  between  the  sale  of  a  residence  and 
the  purchase  of  another  In  order  that  gain 
from  such  sale  will  not  be  recognized  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON: 

H.R.  4400.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  include  In  the  budget  transmitted  to 
Congre.ss  additional  information  showing 
the  regional  Impact  of  the  budget  proposals 
by  State  and  congressional  districts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  sy.stem  of  quality  grades  for  food 
products,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  label- 
ing of  food  products  to  discolse  the  Ingredi- 
ents thereof,  to  provide  for  a  system  of  na- 
tional standards  for  nutritional  labeling  ol 
food  products,  and  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  labeling  of  perishable  and  semlperlshable 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  4402.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  public 
design  and  construction  of  a  minimum  of 
seven  full-scale  facilities  for  the  refining  of 
petroleum  products;  -.0  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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HH.  4403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit 
prices  of  consumer  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  prohibit  public  utilities  from 
Increasing  any  rate  or  charge  for  electric 
energy,  by  means  of  any  fuel  adjustment 
clause  In  a  wholesale  rate  schedule,  In  order 
to  reflect  more  than  50  percent  of  any  In- 
crecsed  fuel  cost:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4405.  A  bin  to  require  the  labeling 
of  energy-Intensive  consumer  goods  with  re- 
snect  to  the  annual  energy  costs  of  operating 
these  goods  for  an  average  owner;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  Interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  control  of 
alternative  energy  sources  by  Integrated  oil 
companies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Kaebs,  Mr. 
McPall,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr.  Ryan): 

H.R.  4408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 

H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals 
an  additional  Income  tax  exemption  for  each 
dependent  under  the  age  of  19  who  Is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4410.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  taxes 
on  energy  Industries  and  create  certain  in- 
centives for  energy  investment  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^ 

HJl.  4411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  in- 
terest paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4412.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Resource  Information  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Conmilttees  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  broaden 
the  planning  and  operating  capabilities  of 
the  various  States  receiving  grants  under 
that  act  so  that  they  might  better  manage 
the  development  of  energy-related  activities 
in  their  coastal  zoi-.es;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HEFNER: 

H.R.  4414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  who  is  mentally 
retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  hUnself  and 
Mr.  Derwinski)    (by  request) : 

H.R.  4415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
more  eflectlve  means  to  improve  personnel 
administration  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  correct  certain  Inequities  in  the 
law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the  law 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW: 

H.R.  44ia.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 


United  States  Code  to  make  more  equitable 
the  procedures  for  determining  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  determi- 
nation through  judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability 
or  death  resulting  from  disease  or  injury  In- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice. Including  those  who  served  during 
peacetime,  and  fcr  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4418.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Cede  to  provide  for  public 
examination  and  review  of  claims  relating 
to  applications  for  patients;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  Increases 
In  monthly  Insurance  benefits  thereunder 
(whether  occurring  by  reason  of  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living  or  enacted  by  law)  shall  not 
be  considered  as  annual  income  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  other  benefit  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  4421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  Judges,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4422.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
Judgeships  for  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Blancharo.  Mr.  Cougk- 
LiN,    Mr.    Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
HicKS,  Mr.  Magxjihe,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Seiberlinc,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  4423.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  Interstate  commerce  of  nonretturn- 
able  beverage  containers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  JORDAN  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
CH.H!LEs  Wilson  of  Texas) : 
H.R.   4425.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KARTH    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Burke    oZ.  California,    Mr.    Drinan, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4426.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual   Aid   Agreement;    to   the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  4427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  techniclan.s  shall  not 
be   required   to  wear   the   military   uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 
.status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  4428.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moorhe.\d  of  California,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Hyde,    and    Mr. 

McKlNNEY)  : 

H.R.  4429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  receives  at  least 


one-half  of  his  income  from  any  individual 
who  is  a  member  of  another  household  which 
is  ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downey,      Mr.      Harrington,      Mr. 
CoocHLiN,  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H  Jl.  4430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  Institu- 
tions   of    higher    education    and    vocational 
schools  shall  not  be  eligible  for  purposes  of 
federally  assisted  student  loans  unless  they 
carry  out  a  policy  of  tuition  refunds  for  stu- 
dents who  withdraw  from  courses  of  study 
at  such  Institutions  or  schools,  and  fcr  other 
purpcscs;    to  the   Ccmmlttee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (fcr  himself,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN,  Mr.  Treen,.  Mr.  Santini,  Ms. 
Bt-RitE   of  California,   Mr.   Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Hanna- 
FORD,  Mr.  Evans  cf  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.R.  4431.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide  that   the   Administrator   of   the   Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onslte 
consultation    and    advice    to    certain    small 
business  employ 3rs  to  ass'.st  such  employers 
In  providing  safe  and  healthful  worltlng  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Santini)  : 
H.R.  4432.  A  bill  to  provide  an  excise  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  In  an  amount 
relating  to  the  portion  of  such  automobile's 
fuel  consumption  rate  which  falls  below 
certain  standards,  to  provide  an  Energy  Re- 
ee.irch  and  Development  Trust  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Keys, 
Mr.  Downey,   Mr.   Anderson   of  Il- 
linois,  Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Brodheao, 
and  Mr.  Hei.stoski)  : 
H.R.  4433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954   to   restrict   the   au- 
thority for  inspection   of  tax  returns  and 
the    disclosure    of    infcrmation    contained 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.   UoALL  and   Mr.  Berg- 
land)  : 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy      and       Conservation      Corporation 
(AMPOWER),     and     for     other     purposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affa'rs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Burk£  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Carter,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.   Guyer, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.   Waggonner,    and   Mr.    Charles 
H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  4435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment   and   Training   Act   of 
1973  to  provide  that  a  unit  of  general  local- 
government  having  a  population  of  50,000 
or  more  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  spon- 
sor;   to   the   Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Howe, 
Mr.  Ichord,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  McCoLLiSTER,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Sepelius,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  : 
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H.R.  4436.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  102 
and  202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  make  flood  insxirance  cov- 
erage and  community  participation  in  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  prereq- 
uisites for  approval  of  any  financial  as- 
sistance In  a  flood  hazard  creu.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses:  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Banking, 
Ciirrency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN   (for  him«elf.  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Cot7CHLiN,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Vigorito,  and    Ir.  Wiggins  ) : 
H.R.  4437.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  102  and 
202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973   which   make   flood   Insurance  covera^;e 
and  community  participation  in  the  nation- 
al flood  insurance  program  prerequisites  for 
approval  of  any  financial  assistance  in  a  flood 
hazard  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankhig,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Z\BLocKi,  Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.     DU     Pont,     Mr.     Fascell,    Mr. 
FiNDLEY,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hays  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Ryan,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr.    Taylor   of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  4438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional    review    of     intern.,tional     executive 
agreements  which  create  a  national  commit- 
ment; to  the  Committoe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   MORGAN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
CHARLES  WILSON  cf  Texas,  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  4439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional    review    of    international     executive 
agreements  which  create  a  national  commit- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4440.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  to  certify  sites  adjacent  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  which 
are   suitable    for    the    location    of   liquefied 
natural  gas  storage  terminals,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  4441.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  re- 
quire the  destruction  of  open  lands  and  his- 
toric places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  proper- 
ty which  is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land  (rather  than 
at  Its  fair  market  value) ,  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  for  its  exist- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of 
such  lower  evaluation  and  recapture  of  un- 
paid taxes  with  Interest  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.    Waggonner,    Mr.    Treen,    Mr. 
Wright   Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Van    Deerlin,    Mr.    Waxman,    and 
Mr.  Krueger)  : 
H.R.  4442.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum   Allocation    Act   of    1973    (Public 
Law  93-159)   to  exempt  the  first  sale  of  the 
share  of  a  State  or  local  government  or  a 
subdivision   thereof   In   crude   oil   produced 
In  the  United  States  from  the  mineral  or 
leasehold  estate  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  subdivision  owned  lands,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  4443.  A  bill  to  establish  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  de- 
pendent members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4444.  A  bill  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  4445.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  certain  substances  and  herbicides  from 
the  United  State.^;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.      AuCoiN,      Mr.      Baldus.      Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.«.  Bu.'KE  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   D'Amottrs,   Mr. 
D.anielson,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford 
cf  Mlchiga'i,  Mr.  Ford  cf  Tennessee, 
Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr.     Hicks,     Ms. 
Holtzman,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    La- 
Falce,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Mosher); 
H.R.  4146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  stability  of  the 
general    price    level;    to    the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ran-gel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Spell- 
Mr>N.  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson, 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  4447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  stability  of  the 
general  price  level;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By     Mr.     RIEGLE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
F.RODHEAD,  Mrs.  EuRKE  Of  California, 
Mrs.   COLLINS  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Con- 
YEES,    Mr.    Downey,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan,    Mr.   Ford   of   Tennessee, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.   Nix,   Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.   Patti- 
son of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Richmond,     Mr.     Roybal,     Mr.     St 
Germain,   Mr.   Solarz,   Mrs.    Spell- 
man,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  program  of  food  al- 
lowance for  older  Americans;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    ROONEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Skubitz,     Mr.    Huncate,     and    Mr. 
Santini)  : 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  beef,  swine,  poultry,  and  egg  producers 
and  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  and   manufac- 
txirers  of  dairy  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  industrial  development  bonds  to  be 
issued  to  finance  recycling  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mans. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  tires,  inner  tubes,  and 
tread  rubber;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4453.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  the  injury.  Illness,  disability,  or  death  of 
employees  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
liabor. 


H.R.  4454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  4405.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  SO  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  lornier  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who.<-e  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect  prior  to  January 
1.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HR.  4456.  A  bill  to  amend  ihe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  coop- 
erative housing  corporation,  condominium 
management  association,  or  re.sldential  real 
estate  management  association,  shall  not  be 
taxed  on  the  assessments,  fees,  charges,  etc., 
paid  to  it  by  Its  members;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  4457.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  4458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Proteclive  Act  of   19G7  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion which  grants  the  President  authority, 
on  the  basis  of  U.S.  national  Interests,  to  dis- 
approve  the    transfer   of   foreign   assistance 
funds  from  the  intended  recipient  country 
because  of  an  unsatisfied  claim  under  this 
act  against  such  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT : 
H.R.  4459.  A  bill  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4460.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers in  Interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation    during   nonpeak    periods   of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mosher)  : 
H.R.  4461.  A  bill  to  establish  a  science  and 
technology  policy  for  the  United  States,  to 
provide  for  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the  President,  to  pro- 
vide   adequate    administrative    organization 
to  assure  effective  Federal  support  and  uti- 
lization   of    research    and    development    to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Act  of  1958,  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  Government  Operations. 
By  VANDER  VEEN    (for  himself,  Ms. 
AczuG,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Blancharo, 
Mr.     Blouin,     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 
Brown   of   California,   Mr.   Carney, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hech- 
LF3  of  West  Virginia,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.R.  4462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  so  as  to  Increase  from  26  to  39  the  max- 
imum number  of  weeks  for  which  an  indivi- 
dual may  receive  unemployment  assistance 
under  the  special  unemployment  assistance 
program  established  by  title  II  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN    (for  himself, 
Mrs.   Spelluan,   Mr.  Stark,  Mr.   St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Waxman  ) : 
H.R.  4463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  so  as  to  increase  from  26  to  39  the  max- 
imum number  of  weeks  for  which  an  Indlvl- 
dual  may  receive  unemployment  assistance 
under  the  special  unemployment  assistance 
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program  established  by  title  II  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN  (for  hlmseU,  Ms. 
Abzug,    Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Blanch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Blouin,  Mr.  Br'.oDHE.\D,  Mr. 
Brown    of   California,   Mr.    Carney, 
Mr.    Carr,    J'r.    Conyct.s,    Mr.    D'- 
Amours,  Mr.   DiNGELL,  Mr.   Eilberg, 
Mr.  Pascel!.,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  IIawkiks,  Mr.  Hecmler  of  West 
Virginia,   Ms.   HcLTrMAN,   Mr.   Maz- 
ZOLI,    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr.    Eiegle,    Mr. 
RoDTNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Russo, 
and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  4464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  3  974  so 
as  to  increase  from  13  to  26  the  m.ixlmum 
Bumber  of  weeks  for  which   an   Individual 
may  receive  emergency  compensation  there- 
under;   to    the    Committee    en    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN    (for  himself, 
Mr.     Solarz,     Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  TsoN- 
GAs,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment   Compensation   Act   of    1974 
•o  as  to  Increase  from  13  to  26  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  for  which  an   individual 
may  receive  emergency  compensation  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HM.  4466.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65  a  deduction  for 
volunteer    services    performed    for    certain 
charitable  organizations;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHtTRST  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Downey,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Mc- 

KiNNEY,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.   Murphy 

of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Ryan  ) : 

H.R.  4467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law 

relating    to    the    care    and    treatment    of 

animals  to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons 

regulated  under  snch   law,  to   assure   that 

birds  in  petstores  and  zoos  are  protected, 

»nd   to  increase  protection  for   animals  in 

transit;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sarasin  ) : 
H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  persons  regulated 
under  such  law,  to  assure  that  birds  in  pet- 
stores  and  zoos  are  protected,  and  to  increase 
protection  for  animals  in  transit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself. 
Mr.    DAmours.    Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  Moorhead 
of  California,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4469.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ai-med  Services. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself. 

Mr.   Gilman,   Mr.   Hicks,   Mr.   Maz- 

2»Li,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.R.   4470.   A   bUl   to   amend   the  Federal 

law  relating  to  the  protection,  management, 

and  control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 

bxuTos  on  public  lands  In  order  to  provide  the 

authority   needed   to  properly  manage  wild 

horses  and  burros  in  harmony  with  wildlife 

and  other  uses  of  the  national  resource  land; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 

Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Charles 

Wilson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Winn): 

H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,   to  provide  that  remarriage  of 

the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall  not 

result    In   termination   of   dependency   and 

Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Committee 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  wi-low  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall  not 
result  In  termination  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Vc'.eran.s'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CK.'VRLES  WILSON   of  Texas 
(fcr  hiniislf,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.    EcKHARDT,    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr. 
i:i-:htowe!?,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Poage, 
I.Ir.    White,    Mr.    Wright,    and    Mr. 
Eteelmam)  : 
H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  designate  a  unit  of  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  as  tlie  "Ralph 
Yarborough  Unit ';  to  the  Committee  en  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aiiairs. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  HAMMrRscHMiDT,  Mr.  Wolfp,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  the  amounts 
paid  for  custodial  care  by  institutions  of  cer- 
tain dependents  as  amounts  paid  for  medical 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  into  or  over  the 
United  States  until  certain  findings  are  made 
by  the  Administr.-.tor  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  en  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  es- 
tablish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of 
rights  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Ms.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards   of    California,    Mr.    Eilberg, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Metcalfe.  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell  of   Maryland,   Mr.   Patten,   Mr. 
RosEaJTHAL,      Mr.      Sciieuer,      Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man, Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  prohibit  disci iminatlon 
on  the  basis  of  sex  and  marital  status,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commiltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mi-s.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Carr,   Mr.   Conyehs, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Praser, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms. 
Holtzman,   Mr.   Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.   Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.   Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.   Rosenthal,    Mr.   Scheuer,   Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.   Solarz,  Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Traxler)  : 
H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Augu.st  26  of  each  year  as  Women's  Equality 
Day:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  26  of  each  year  as  Women's  Equality 
Day:   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  QINN: 
H  J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolutio:i  to  avithorlze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  de  inate  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Savannah  of  1779  as  the 
Savannah  Battlefield  National  Memorial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  a:ul  Insular 
Aff.Tirs. 

By  UlTs.  HECKLER  of  Ma.';^a''-l;.setts: 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  j^vanting  a 
Letter  of  Marque:  tj  tj.e  Commit. se  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.J.  Kc3.  291.  Joint  re^jlutlon  ta  establish 
a  N.itional  Commission  on  Social  Security; 
to  the  Committee  on  W.^ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
K.J.   Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  providing 
f .  r  the  designation  of  the  flrit  week  in  May 
of  e.ach  year  as  Be  Kind  to  A  .Imals  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.   Con.   Res.    164.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  June  6  of  each  year  as  "Libera- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (fcr  him  elf,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Broou- 
field,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kelly, 
Mr.      Koch,      Mr.      McClory,      Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin.  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the  sense   of   Congress  cor>cerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estoi'^ia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
miltee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,     Mr.      Breckinridge,     Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
Krueger,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Tenne  see, 
Mr.     Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  Ycrk,  lilr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mrs.   Spellman,  Mr.   Spence, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.   Con.   Res.    166.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
any  change  in  the  present  method  of  pro- 
viding financial   support  for  military  com- 
missaries   through    appropriations    to   meet 
their   payroll   costs;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  RoY- 
bal,   Mr.   Ottinger,   Mr.   Ryan,  Mr. 
Hicks.  Mr.   Frey,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Solarz,   Mr.   Flood,  Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Brod- 
HtAD,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.   Maguire,    Mr.   Karth,   Mr.   Ba- 
dillo, and  Ms.  Holtzman  )  : 
H.   Cor.   Res.    167.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  telephone   and   hearing   aid   In- 
dustries to  provide  full  access  to  telephone 
communications  fcr  hearing  aid  users;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  ba  placed  In  the  Capi- 
tol; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
BoGGs,  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California, 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Ms. 
Holtzman,  Ms.  Schroeder,  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.  Rss.  276.  Resolution  providing  for  In- 
vestigations and  studies  by  standing  com- 
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mitlees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ascertain  and  identify  those  areas  In  which 
differences  in  treatment  or  application,  on 
tlie  basis  of  se::,  exist  in  ccmiection  with  the 
administration  and  operation  of  tliose  pro- 
visions of  law  imdcr  their  re.-pective  jiiri5- 
dictions,  and  fur  oUier  pw!po.-jei;  to  ti.e 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.  Res.  277.  Resolution  crcr.ti.ig  a  .'iticct 
Committee  on  Children  to  conduct  iiu  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  social  conditions 
adversely  affecting  the  development  I'f  cliil- 
drc;::  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for    lunistlf.    Mr. 
BroyiiIll,   Ms.    Coi.li.\.s   of   Illinois, 
Mr.    Hammerschiiidt,    Mr.    Hanna- 
ford,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio.  M:'.  Hayfs  of 
Indiana,   Mr.   McEwen,   Mr.    Mann, 
>ir.  Oberstar,  Mr.  S.\easin,  and  Mr. 
SiSK) : 
H.    Res.    278.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  v/itii 
respect  to  the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Paris  Agreement:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.  Res.  279.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committse  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
uationali;saticn  of  the   oil   industry:    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  to  avul'-orizo  the 
Committee  on  tlie  Jiuiiciary  to  conduct  r.n 
liivc:--l;^;ation  rnJ  study  of  t'l.e  deci-ion  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  practice  of  a'>or!ioii:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  GESMATX; 

H.  Res.  L-Sl.  Rcpoiatioii  cii-f.ppr'jvii  ;;  l;'e 
tieferrai  of  Inidget  siiuhority  relating  to  coni- 
pieiiensive  pianiiiug  grauls  (deferral  No. 
D  75-1C7)  viiich  U  proposed  by  tlie  Pre-ildent 
in  his  special  mes.^ase  of  Novcnbcr  2(5.  1974. 
tian-fiitted  under  section  1013  of  tlie  Ini- 
pn^inr'ment  Control  Art  of  1074;  'o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprip.tions. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  Ke-.  282.  Resolution  to  pro-,  ide  funcL-  for 
the  c.\penses  of  the  investig.itions  and 
stuciies  to  be  cojiductcd  by  the  Committee  on 
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Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce;    to   the 
Commiltee  on  House  Arimlnistraiion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANTD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  t'au^.e  1  of  r'.le  XXII,  priv.tte 
bilh  ar.ci  resolutions  were  introduced  r,nd 
rccroUy  ref sired  as  'oilo*.v.-3: 
By  Mr.  EARLY: 

Ii.R.  4478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jtr^e 
Claudio  Rafcolin,  Angelica  Cellna  (Ota- 
mc-ndi)  Raholln.  Gcrardo  Gabriel  Raholin, 
pnd  Viima  Myriam  Raholi;-'.;  to  the  Conini't- 
t.'ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr.  EDV.'ARDS  of  Calirorn;-".: 

H  R.  4-179.  A  bill  to  amend  ilie  act  en'itle-I 
"All  Act  to  incorporate  tlie  American  L'ni- 
vei-sily  ',  approved  February  24,  1893;  to  i\i2 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  4480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
Du-.es  and  M.iic  Caycr;  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciarv. 
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FELIX  P..  Mcknight  on  deficit 

FINANCING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Inflation  remains  the  No.  1  concern  of 
the  American  people.  Inflation  is  caused 
by  oui-  consiessional  overspending. 
Some  optimists  predict  $52  billion,  but  a 
fair  outlook  would  be  $85  billion  from  a 
peacetime  budget. 

Congress  is  spending  this  countiy  into 
escalating  inflation.  A  concise  editorial 
on  this  deficit  financing  was  written  on 
February  26,  by  Felix  R.  McKnight  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  Here  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  McKnight  comments. 
Deficit  Financing 

Since  the  depression  days  of  Franlclin 
Delano  Roosevelt  there  have  been  "emer- 
gency" federal  deficits  that  have  been  ra- 
tionalized in  the  same  tireless  rhetoric. 

If  we  all  hang  in  there  with  the  good  old 
American  genius  we  will  contain  and  coun- 
terbalance the  rush  to  bankruptcy  with 
boundless  growth  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct— the  dollar  measurement  in  goods  and 
services  the  national  economy  produces  each 
year. 

So  say  the  soothing  rationalizers,  the  latest 
of  which  is  outgoing  Budget  Director  Roy  L. 
Ash.  In  reassuringly  holding  our  hands  to 
allay  fears  about  what  The  Daily  Oklaboman 
aptly  terms  •the  creeping  debacle,"  Mr.  Ash 
reasons: 

"The  upcoming  $35  billion  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30  will  equal 
only  about  2.4  percent  of  the  $1.43  trillion 
estimated  GNP  for  1975.  And  the  $50  billion 
deficit  in  prospect  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
will  amount  only  to  about  3.2  of  the  esti- 
mated $1.6  triUion  GNP  of  1976." 

But,  in  Mr.  Ash's  shell  game,  he  does  not 
•reveal  that  under  that  first  shell  at  the 
right,  Is  a  massive  spending  program  by 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  that 
represents  precisely  one-third  of  the  total 
Gross  National  Product. 

Further,  President  Ford,  In  recent  brood- 
ing over  the  growing  enormity  of  federal  as- 


sistance programs  that  .Tre  part  of  the  GNP, 
observed : 

'•Were  the  growth  of  domestic  nssistance 
programs  to  continue  for  the  next  two 
decades  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past  Si) 
years,  total  government  spending  -A-ould  giow 
to  more  than  half  otir  national  output.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  occur." 

But,  it  keeps  occurring  and  when  v.e  get  to 
a  national  health  program,  expanding  Social 
Security  and  a  few  other  items  being  held 
in  the  wings,  tlie  courtship  with  bankruptcy 
uears  the  ring-giving  stage. 

Today,  with  the  deficit  at  near  $500  bil- 
lion, and  likely  to  pass  $600  billion  by  mid- 
1976,  the  '•temporary"'  emergencies  still  cxi.'^t 
aiid  v.e  rocket  on  to  fiscal  ruin. 

No  economist,  to  be  certain,  bvt  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen  who  thumbed  back  into  his- 
tory's New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  New  Frontier  and 
Great  Society  programs  designed  to  solve  the 
myriad  of  sociril,  business  and  individual 
problems  through  federal  financing,  one  gets 
a  bit  gunshy. 

It  nil  leads  to  deficit  financing  and,  as  a 
San  Diego  colleague  reminds,  deficit  seems 
to  have  only  two  consequences.  One  drains 
capital  away  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  which  creates  productive  jobs  with 
its  capital  Investm.ents. 

Tlie  other  is  a  thouglitless  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  which  will  subject  the  healthy 
part  of  our  economy  to  further  inroads  of 
inflation,  the  most  serious  threat  it  faces. 

It  took  60  years,  from  1789  to  1848,  for  the 
U.S.  government  to  spend  one  billion  dollars. 

Next  year,  under  projections  of  the  Ford 
Administration,  it  will  take  barely  a  day  for 
the  government  to  spend  one  billion  dollars. 

And  away  we  go  on  another  "emergency" 
that  could  cost  a  trillion  in  three  years  ol  the 
Ford  Administration.  Indeed,  the  flirtation 
with  national  bankruptcy  is  real.  And  Wash- 
ington will  be  the  scene  of  the  wedding. 


PRAYER  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.    NOLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    Pastor 
Richard  Peterson  is  serving  the  people  of 


r-ar.il  Ar.iorica  by  bringing  together  inen. 
women,  and  children  of  every  faith  with 
the  power  of  prayer. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  a  brief  statement  describing 
Pastor  Pete's  work  in  rural  America  so 
that  all  Americans  can  be  mnde  aware  of 
the  ministry  of  prayer. 

The  statement  follows: 

Prayer  Power,  Inc.  is  a  truly  Rural  Ameri- 
can venture.  It  is  the  only  directed  prayer 
ministry  in  the  United  States  with  bead- 
quarters  in  Rural  America,  that  minister.! 
exclusively  to  Rural  America. 

Its  goals  are  to  help  save  rural  America, 
build  better  business  and  strengthen  the 
church.  This  will  be  done  through  united, 
directed  Christian  Prayer.  Three  prayer  times 
have  been  set  aside  daily  to  correspond  with 
Biblical  times  of  prayer — 9:00  A.M.,  12:00 
noon  and  9:45  P.M.— Ps  55:11,  Daniel  6:10, 
Acts  10. 

This  is  part  of  Gods  prophetic  ministry 
in  keeping  with  the  Bible,  the  foundation  of 
the  great  freedom  documents  of  our  nation. 
Tht-  prophecy  was  given  to  Pastor  Pete,  "The 
one  chance  to  .save  Rural  America  is 
through  united  Christian  Prayer."  thus  saith 
tlie  Lord,  (see  II  Chronicles  7:14  for  par- 
allel) 

Prom  its  beginning  on  one  station,  KMHL, 
Marshall,  Mn.,  with  a  forty  mile  radius. 
June  6,  1971 — this  ministry  is  now  covering 
eight  states  and  parts  of  Canada  with  six- 
teen one  half  hour  broadcasts  each  week. 
Its  projection  is  a  daily  prayer  call  program, 
'Prayerways  to  Peace"  three  times  daily  to 
call  Christians  in  Rural  American  states  to 
prayer.  This  is  ready  for  launching  in  the 
spring  of  1975.  Daily  prayers  are  prayed 
seven  days  a  week  and  on  all  broadcasts  for 
our  President  and  aU  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  our  nation. 

No  nation  In  world  history  has  remained 
strong  two  generations  beyond  the  time  it 
lost  its  strong  Rural  population.  Rural 
America  is  the  Nation's  Heartland  with  the 
lines  of  food,  fibre  and  young  men  and 
women  transfusing  our  nation.  Prayer  Power, 
Inc.  is  geared  to  keep  Rural  America  strong 
and  make  it  stronger  through  daily,  united 
directed  prayer.  Anyone  needing  prayer  can 
call  anytime  night  or  day  for  prayer. 

This  organization  is  not  tied  to  any  orga- 
nized body  but  is  native  American.  America 
was  built  by  "Uncommon,   common   men"* 
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and  we  believe  it  viii  be  rebuilt  the  same 
way — Prayer  Power  Is  people  oriented^ 
Prayer  Power  is  people.  Praying  people  united 
In  daily  prayer.  Our  priority  In  this  ministry 
is  people  and  no  one  is  turned  away  r«" 
?'raiess  of  circum-stanoes — People  have  pri- 
ority in  Prayer  Power,  Inc. 

IX  other  parts  of  the  nation  would  like 
t.'j  ti»>(4n  a  similar  movement  we  would  be 
o  ily  loo  happy  to  assist  them  in  any  way. 

.^s  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  covenanted  in  the 
Myyilnwer  compact,  "To  The  Glory  of  God," 
tiij.-:  is  our  aim  to  glorify  the  God  who  has 
givtii  ii.<;  this  great  land. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  reflects  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  who  are  privileged  to  know  him. 


March  6,  1975 


EVERETT  E.  SCHELL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  22,  1975,  at  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Century  City,  Calif.,  Mr.  Everett 
E.  Schell  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  hosted  by  the  City  of  Hope  Med- 
ical Center. 

A  native  of  the  Midwest,  Everett  Schell 
has  been  making  influential  contribu- 
tions to  labor  relations  for  over  three  de- 
cades. He  was  elected  in  1946  and  served 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Council  of  Southern  California. 
He  has  served  as  business  manager  of 
the  Southern  Calilomia  Tr<  les  Council 
No.  16  since  1952,  and  as  vice  president 
of  the  California  State  BiUlding  Trades 
Coimcil  since  1966. 

He  has  served  as  delegate  to  18  Cali- 
fornia State  Building  Trades  Conven- 
tions and  25  State  AFL-CIO  Conven- 
tions. He  has  been  a  member  of  tlae  Pa- 
ciflc  Coast  Metal  Trades  Negotiating 
Committee  for  5  yeare,  the  Los  Angeles 
Building  Trades  Minority  Plan,  and  ad- 
visory member  of  the  Piping  Industry 
and  Education  Ptmd  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia since  1959. 

He  has  served  on  the  Los  Angeles 
County  District  Attorney  Advisory  Com- 
mittee since  1964  and  the  California  At- 
torney General's  Advisory  Committee 
since  1970. 

On  January  1  of  last  year,  Everett 
Schell  became  vice  president  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe 
Pitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

On  Satm-day  evening,  the  Spirit  of 
Life  Award  will  be  presented  to  Everett 
Schell  for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  his  fellow  men  as  an  exemplary  labor 
leader  and  humanitarian,  and  a  research 
fellowship  wUl  be  established  in  his  name 
at  the  City  of  Hope. 

Everett  Schell  richly  desei-ves  this  trib- 
ute. He  has  contributed  so  much  to  in- 
dustry, the  cause  of  better  labor  rela- 
tions, and  to  the  community.  His  human- 
itarian ideals  and  aspirations  clo.<;ely  par- 
aJK'l  tlie  great  principles  of  the  bene- 
ficiary of  this  Testimonial — the  City  of 
Hope  and  its  pioneering  programs  of  re- 
search and  healing. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  special  pleasing  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  honor  which  is  being  paid  to 
Mr.  ScheU  on  March  22.  It  is  a  tribute 


DO  WE  NEED  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 
TO  SOLVE  THE  INFLATION  MYS- 
TERY? 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  'J  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  witty 
insights  and  wise  remedies  for  the  cur- 
rent inflation-recession  which  appeared 
in  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Riverdale 
Press  in  its  January  30  issue: 

Prestoent  Ford,  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the 

Mystfry  of  the  Cheat  Inflation 

(By  Jay  I.  Olnek) 

Scene:  The  Oval  Room  in  the  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 

President  Fobd:  "•Do  come  In,  Mr.  Holmes. 
I  am  so  happy  you  accepted  my  invitation." 

Sherlock  Holmes:  "It  is  Indeed  an  honor 
to  be  invited,  Mr.  President.  May  I  know 
the  piupose  of  this  meeting?" 

President  Ford:  "I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  problem  besetting  the  dollar. 
Every  year,  its  value  becomes  less  and  less. 
Ordinarily,  this  would  be  a  problem  to  be 
handled  by  my  economists.  However,  every 
time  I  meet  with  them,  I  get  a  headache. 
One  economist  very  learnedly  presents  one 
recommendation.  Another  economists  uses 
equally  learned  language  to  recommend  the 
exact  opposite.  After  every  meeting,  I  must 
rush  out  and  take  two  aspirins. 

"Betty  has  l>ecome  concerned  abovit  my 
health.  As  a  last  resort,  I  am  seeking  your 
help." 

Sherlock  Holmes:  'This  Is  a  little  out  of 
my  field.  But  let  us  examine  the  evidence. 
Perhaps  it  can  show  us  a  way  .  .  ." 

THE    TWELVE    CLTTES 

Clue  No.  1:  The  escalation  of  the  interest 
i.i,te  proved  Ineffective. 

Inflation  ordinarily  is  caused  by  exces.sive 
demand  for  a  limited  supply  of  goods.  Pol- 
lowuig  basic  economic  doctrine,  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  limit  demand  by  increas- 
ing the  interest  rate  to  an  astronomical  fig- 
ure. The  Inflation  continued  apace,  although 
demand  was  reduced.  In  fact,  demand  for 
goods  within  the  country  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  went  Into  a  reces- 
sion, and  the  Government  Is  now  following 
A  reverse  course  with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  excessive  demand 
for  American  goods  comes  from  outside  the 
country  rather  than  within  the  country? 

Clue  No.  2:  Reduced  Government  spend- 
ing proved  Ineffective. 

Both  President  Nixon  and  the  present  Ad- 
ministration failed  to  spend  the  fuU  monies 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  iu  an  attempt 
to  limit  Inflation.  With  less  money  going  into 
circulation  within  the  country,  there  was 
less  purchasing  by  Americans.  Again,  this 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  inflation. 

Is  it  foreign  rather  than  American  pur- 
chasing power,  that  is  causing  this  inflation? 
Clue  No.  3:  Inflation  is  world-wide. 
In  the  past,  we  have  seen  Inflation  beset 
one  particular  country  or  another  because  of 
economic  conditions  within  the  country  in- 
volved. Now  the  entire  world  (except  for  the 
communist  countries)  Is  going  beserk.  What 
makes  inflation  spread  from  one  country  to 
aiM>ther? 


Countries  relate  to  each  other  economically 
through  international  trade. 
Clue  No.  4:  Devaluation  of  the  Dollar. 
President  Nixon  wanted  to  obtain  a  more 
favorable  balance  of  our  international  trade 
BO  he,  on  two  occasions,  reduced  the  value 
of  the  doUar.  This  made  American  goods 
much  more  attractive,  price-wise  to  foreign 
countries.  The  demand  for  American  goods 
was  increased— and  our  rate  of  inflation  was 
also  increased  from  approximately  6%  to 
the  double-digit  figures  now  besetting  us. 

With  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  foreign 
currencies  were  worth  more  dollars,  all  at 
once.  Was  devaluation  of  the  dollar  some- 
thing akin  to  printing  billions  of  dollar  bills, 
putting  them  into  airplanes,  flying  all  over 
the  world  and  dropping  these  billions  of 
dollars  of  printed  bills  on  foreign  countries? 
Clue  No.  5 :  Free  trade. 

For  ih  first  two  centuries  of  capitalism, 
industries  within  each  coimtry  were  pro- 
tected from  foreign  competition  by  tariffs. 
This  produced  a  degree  of  stability. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  world  has  em- 
barked on  a  free  trade  adventure.  The  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  Increase  trade  by  re- 
ducing tariff  barriers  in  cur  country  and 
other  countries.  Free  trade  has  become  an 
end  in  itself. 

Does  this  double-digit  Inflation  bear  any 
relationship  to  this  great  new  adventure, 
tliis  voyage  on  uncharted  waters? 

Clue  No.  6:  The  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

There  is  "free  trade"  among  the  members 
of  the  European  Common  Market,  and  a 
high  rate  of  inflation  (except  for  Germany). 
Clue  No.  7:  The  German  Mark. 
Germany  has  a  relatively  low  rate  of  in- 
Ratlon — about  6%.  The  German  Mark  is  a 
strong  currency.  When  foreigners  attempt 
to  purchase  goods  from  Germany,  it  there- 
fore costs  them  more.  In  fact,  the  German 
Mark  is  a  form  of  trade  barrier,  reducing 
foreign  demand  for  German  goods. 

Clue  No.  8.  The  oil  field  equipment  .short- 
age. 

Oil  has  been,  or  is  being  discovered  all 
over  the  world  We  ourselves  produce  two- 
thirds  of  our  oU  needs  from  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  California.  Alaska  wiU  be  pro- 
ducing oil.  There  is  oil  In  the  Middle  East, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Iran.  Nigeria  in 
Africa  is  another  source.  Oil  has  been  dis- 
covered off  Scotland,  off  Norway,  off  Finland. 
China  and  Russia  have  great  quantities  of 
oil.  Oil  has  been  discovered  In  Brazil  and 
Mexico.  Libya,  Venezuela  and  Algeria  are 
ereat  sources  of  oil,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  develop  Egyptian  oil. 

It  appears  that  this  entire  earth  may  lie 
upon  a  bed  or  ocean  of  oil.  However,  oil 
under  the  ground  or  under  the  ocean  is  not 
of  much  value  until  It  Is  brought  to  the 
surface.  To  bring  oil  above  the  ground,  you 
need  drilling  equipment  and  you  need  pipes. 
The  greatest  oil  equipment  producer  In 
the  world  is  the  United  States.  It  is  U.S.  com- 
panies who  are  playing  the  leading  role  In 
developuig  oil  resources  throughout  I  he 
world. 

The  problem  arises  however,  that  as  soon 
as  oil  is  discovered  in  a  foreign  country,  that 
coimtry  wants  to  get  the  maximum  price  for 
its  oil.  Therefore.  It  Joins  the  oil  cartel  coun- 
tries or  follows  their  prices. 

We  must  accordingly  produce  more  oil 
within  our  own  coimtry.  However,  there  is  a 
small  problem  with  respect  to  producing 
more  oil  in  this  country.  We  do  not  have 
sufficient  equipment  here  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  independent  oil  prodxicers,  since  we 
are  exporting  so  much  oil  field  equipment 
overseas. 

Major  oil  companies  are  investing  milUons 
of  dollars  of  American  equipment — in  oil 
cartel  countries.  These  international  oil  com- 
panies have  bought  up  all  the  on  drilling 
equipment  that  our  factories  can  produce 
Xor  the  next  two  years. 
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A  Texas  oilman.  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  16,  1974:  "If  we  could  get  the  pipe 
nr.d  the  rifs  and  other  equipment,  I  lionest- 
Iv  believe  that  we  could  find  enough  fuel  oil 
and  g.t3  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  to 
make  up  for  the  Imports.  Make  that  four 
j-ears.  Just  to  be  safe." 

Is  the  oil  shortage  in  the  United  Statss 
actually  an  oil  field  equipment  shortage? 

Clue  No.  9:  Zeroing  in.  (Concentrated 
Buying.) 

Foreign  governments  may  be  short  o?  a 
p.T.'.n'ilir  projuit.  Suddenly,  tl'^ey  arrive 
o^i  Mie  United  States  scene  and  buy  up  a 
hu^c  quantity  of  this  vital  Item,  all  at  ouce: 
for  example,  wheat  or  building  materials.  A 
&'ncrtij;e  is  craated  and  prices  rise. 

Clue  No.  10:  Automobiles 

1G  ',  of  cirs  presently  being  sold  i:i  tl>e 
United  Statss  are  of  foreign  origin.  Ameri- 
c-xn  auto  plants  have  shut  down.  American 
automobile  workers  are  jobless.  With  money 
from  the  sale  of  autoe  in  the  U.S.,  foreign 
countries  can  buy  products  in  the  United 
Stales,  of  which  they  are  short — in  concen- 
trate! quantities. 

Clue  No.  11 :  Foreign  Credits. 

The  United  States  gave  the  Soviet  Union 
$500,000,000  of  p\u-chaslng  power.  This  was 
exercised  in  the  big  wheat  deal,  when  all  at 
ouce  this  money  was  spent  on  one  product. 
Tiie  cost  of  bread  has  been  going  up  ever 
since. 

Clue  No.  12:  The  I.L.G.W.U.— The  Voice 
In  the  Wilderness. 

The  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  has  continually  appealed,  in  its 
radio  and  newspaper  advertising,  for  Ameri- 
can.'* to  buy  American-made  clothing.  Never- 
theless, the  textile  industry  has  been  hard 
hit  by  foreign  Imports  made  with  cheap 
lab.-r.  Businesses  have  gone  under.  Textile 
workers  have  been  laid  off,  and  the  number 
of  workers  has  steadily  decreased. 

SOLUTIONS 

Trade  among  nations  is  vital.  Our  oivu 
manufacturing  community  needs  many  raw 
materials.  To  obtain  the  funds  to  purchase 
those  raw  materials,  we  must   sell   abroad. 

However,  free  trade  means  excessive  inter- 
national trade.  We  buy  products  we  do  not 
need,  like  automobiles  or  textiles.  We  expcwt 
products  we  do  need,  like  oU  drilling  eqmp- 
ment. 

Free  trade  has  become  an  end  in  Itself. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  buy,  buy,  buy 
and  to  sell,  sell,  sell.  But  free  trade  opens 
up  a  nation  to  the  potential  demand  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  other  three  billion 
or  so  people  on  this  earth. 

Can  our  nation — or  any  other  nation— ad- 
just to  the  magnitude  and  vagaries  of  so 
much  purchasing  power? 

To  eliminate  Inflation : 

1.  Revalue  the  dollar  upward. 

2.  Embargo  exports  of  oil  field  equipment 
until  the  needs  of  our  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers have  been  satisfied. 

3.  Reduce  the  outflow  of  dollars. 

4.  Protect  American  Industry  and  jobs 
from  foreign  competition. 

5.  Place  high  tariffs  on  importation  of 
automobiles,  textiles  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods  that  we  produce  here. 

6.  Limit  foreign  credits  and  spread  the  use 
of  such  credits  over  a  period  of  time. 

7.  Give  foreign  aid  in  goods  rather  than 
dollars. 

8.  Control  foreign  government  piirchases 
T'.ithin  the  United  States  and  spread  such 
purchases  over  a  period  of  time. 

9.  Form  a  business-labor  coalition  to  de- 
fend their  mutual  interests. 

SHERLOCK    HOLMES    WTTH    DR.    WATSON 

Watson:  "Holmes,  it  was  uncanny  how  you 
were  able  to  solve  the  economic  Inflation  for 
President  Ford.  What  led  you  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Twelve  Clues?" 

HoLiffla:     "It    was    elementary,    Watson. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  a  government  follows  a  certain  eco- 
nomic policy  which  produces  undesired  re- 
Fults,  how  would  you  get  favorable  results?" 
Watson:  "By  changing  the  policy?" 
Holmes:  "By  reversing  the  policy,  Watson." 
Watson:  "Bless  my  soul!  Why  didn't  I  see 
that  before!" 

HoLMiEs:  "Because  it  was  too  oh'. ioM?,  my 
d-.'C'.r  Waliion." 


GHANAS  18TH  ANNIVERSAIIY  OP 
I^iDEPENDENCE 


I'ON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

T\-  IME  HOUSi:  OF  RE^RESE^r^ATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 
Origmally  known  as  tiae  Gold  Coast, 
Ghana  declared  her  independence  from 
Great  Britain  on  March  6,  1957.  Since 
tliat  date,  she  has  successfully  achieved 
a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  while 
raising  the  standard  of  hving  of  her  peo- 
ple. I  take  this  occasion  to  submit  to  my 
colleagues  the  following  paper,  prepared 
by  the  Embassy  of  Ghana,  commemorat- 
ing this  Nation's  extraordinary  record  of 
achievement. 

On  this  anniversary  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  throughout  the  Congress  In  sa- 
luting th|^  achievement  of  Ghana  and  its 
industrious  people  and  the  able  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
Gliana  to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Samuel  E.  Quarm.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  strengthening  of  the  already 
close  ties  of  friendship  between  our 
nations. 

The  paper  follows: 

Ghana  Celebrates  18th  Annivebsart  of 
Independence 

Ghana  today  is  celebrating  the  eighteenth 
annlversay  of  her  Independence,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  is  beset  by  inflation 
coupled  with  sharp  increases  In  the  prices 
■of  petroleum  products.  Nonetheless,  Ghana 
is  forging  ahead  with  determination  in  her 
development  programme  aimed  at  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  her  people. 

Three  years  ago  the  Government  of  Ghana 
addressed  herself  to  the  major  task  of  mak- 
ing the  country  self-reliant  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  within  her  resources.  The 
Government  therefore  placed  emphasis  on 
agricultural  development  as  the  general 
strategy  to  spearhead  the  country's  economic 
development.  Tlie  adoption  of  this  policy  was 
dictated  by  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
economy  at  that  time,  and  Ghanians  were 
called  upon  to  muster  aU  available  resources 
to  produce  the  food  needed  by  the  nation. 
Tlie  programme  known  as  "Operation  Feed 
Yourself"  was  regarded  as  an  emergency  op- 
eration aimed  at  reducing  the  country's 
crippling  dependence  on  food  imports.  The 
years  1972-74  were  therefore  declared  to  be 
"Agricultural  War  Years",  devoted  to  the 
increased  production  of  selected  crops  and 
livestock. 

The  basic  policy  under  the  programme  Is 
the  rapid  and  orderly  development  of  agri- 
culture towards  self-sufficiency  in  food  and 
raw  materials  and  the  diversification  of  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Production  targets  have  been  exceeded,  and 
Ghana  has  become  self-sufficient  in  maize — 
the  staple  food  of  the  majority— which  used 
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to  be  imported  In  large  quantities.  Rice  pro- 
duction has  reached  70  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tional need  and  Ghana  hopes  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  rice  this  year. 

The  success  story  of  the  economic  recovery 
dui-iag  the  past  three  years  will  for  long  be 
remembered.  The  strict  discipline  Uijected 
Into  the  economy  by  the  Government  since 
coming  into  office  has  paid  off  so  well  that 
the  country  has  been  able  to  record  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus  for  the  fir.-t  t'me  in  tlio 
p?5t  two  successive  years. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Government  has  introduced  schemes 
Icr  accelerated  improvement  in  housing, 
health  and  education.  A  crash  programme  on 
lo'A'-co&t  houECs  for  the  low-income  group 
is  being  pursued  vigorously  and  work  is  ia 
progress  to  complete,  this  year  alone,  some 
five  thousand  houses  started  under  the 
scheme. 

A  new  "Health-on-Wljeels"  scheme,  aimed 
at  providing  more  adequate  medical  services 
for  the  rural  areas  through  mobile  clhiics, 
has  aUo  been  Instituted. 

The  Government  has  recently  launched  a 
five-year  development  plan  aimed  at  effect- 
ing a  structural  transformation  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  and  promoting  full  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  all  of  the  nation's  resources. 

The  Government  of  Ghana  has  always  en- 
couraged foreign  participation  In  our  econ- 
omy, and  during  the  past  year  many  foreign 
companies,  including  United  States  busi- 
nesses, took  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of 
fiscal  and  tax  Incentives  and  good  Infra- 
structure to  invest  In  Ghana.  The  country 
continued  to  maintain  very  fruitfvU  partner- 
ships with  United  States  companies,  such  as 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company.  Union  Carbide,  and  Star-Kist. 

To  give  practical  expression  to  our  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbours,  Ghana  Is  export- 
ing electrical  power  to  Togo  and  Dahomey 
and  continues  to  pursue  a  policy  of  friend- 
ship and  co-operation  with  all  countries. 

We  are  determined  to  succeed,  and  with 
hard  work  and  the  sympathetic  co-operation 
of  our  friends,  we  are  sure  we  will. 


MRS.  MABEL  ROBINSON 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  ftjcaker,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Morris  Coimty  Economic 
Opportimity  Council  honored  Mre.  Mabel 
Robinson  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  Be- 
cause I  was  out  of  the  country  I  was 
unable  to  Join  those  community  leaders 
in  my  district  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  most  outstanding  citizen  and 
a  ver>'  old  and  valued  friend  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey.  We 
liave  worked  together  in  many  good 
causes  and  I  have  always  counted  on  her 
friendship  and  advice. 

Mrs.  Robuison's  many  achievements 
during  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  are  well  known  in  the 
community  and  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Starting  in  1923,  when  she  joined  Uie 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Colored  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Mrs.  Robinson  has  contrib- 
uted her  time  and  talents  to  a  host  of 
worthwhile  organizations.  A  partial  list 
includes  the  Madison  Parent-Teachers 
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Association,  the  Morris  County  World 
Citizenship  program,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women,  the  Delta  Chapter 
of  Lambda  Kappa  Mu  Sorority,  the  Mor- 
ris County  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Colored  People,  the  Morris 
County  Urban  League,  the  Madlson- 
1  Ijrham  Park  Human  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  New  Jersey  State  Centennial 
Committee  and  the  Morris  County  Ter- 
ccatenai-y  Committee. 

Mrs.  Robinsoti  was  cited  in  1965  as 
New  Jersey's  Mother  of  the  Year. 

I  rom  1967  until  last  September,  she 
Fcrved  as  director  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  a  project  of  the  Morris 
County  Economic  Opportunfty  Council. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Robinson  throughout  her 
lifetime  has  personified  the  Ideal  of  good 
citizenship.  The  grateful  community  she 
has  served  so  well  for  so  manv  years  Is 
In  her  debt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AID  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN 
INDIANA 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  GHANA 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  Ghana.  I 
call  this  celebration  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleasues  because  often  in  debates  on 
issues  related  to  developing  nations, 
great  emphasis  is  put  on  the  need  for 
those  countries  to  assert  a  more  intense 
effort  to  resolve  their  own  probelms. 
Ghana,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  example  of  a 
developing  country  that  is  doing  just 
that. 

Tills  western  African  nation  is  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
her  people  through  h:r  own  development 
program.  To  achieve  that  goal,  the  gov- 
ernment 3  years  ago  Initiated  a  plan  to 
make  the  nation  as  self-reliant  as  possi- 
ble within  her  resources.  The  emphasis 
of  the  program  was  "Operation  Peed 
Yourself."  Its  purpose  was  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  food  imports  by  increasing 
production  of  certain  crops  and  livestock 
Between  1972  and  1974.  the  production 
targets  of  the  program  were  exceeded 
enabling  Ghana  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  maize,  the  staple  food  of  the  majority 
of  her  people.  Self-sufficiency  in  rice  pro- 
diK  tion  we  almost  attained. 

As  efforts  continue  in  the  agriculture 
field,  the  Government  of  Ghana  now  has 
introduced  programs  designed  to  improve 
health,  housing,  and  education  condi- 
tions. As  a  result,  it  is  anticipated  that 
5,000  homes  for  low-income  Individuals 
will  be  started  this  year.  In  addition, 
mobile  health  clinics  will  be  sent  into 
the  rural  areas. 

Most  recently  Ghana  has  bc:.]un  a  5- 
year  development  program  to  restructure 
the  nation's  economy  and  to  insure  that 
her  resources  will  be  used  efficiently. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Ghana  and 
her  governmental  officials  for  their  de- 
termined efforts,  and  I  congratulate 
them  as  they  celebrate  this  anniversary 
of  their  independence. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    II'IDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  updated  report  on  aid  .to  the  unem- 
ployed in  Indiana.  This  reflects  infonna- 
tion  I  have  received  on  unemployment 
compensation  since  my  first  report  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  on  Febiniary  25. 
Aio  TO  Unemployed  in  Indiana 

COMMUNITY  ACTION   PROGRAMS 

These  are  the  only  agencies  that  act  as 
clearing  houses  for  social  services  informa- 
tion. Their  Outreach  program  functions  to 
fina  out  what  is  needed,  refer  clients  to  the 
proper  agencies  and  then  follow  up  to  ensure 
proper  services  are  provided.  They  also  act 
as  advocates,  interceding  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  disputes  with  government  agencies. 
Eligibility 

Their  mandate  is  to  help  those  below  the 
poverty  line,  but  they  will  assist  anyone  in 
economic  trouble.  No  stringent  guidelines  are 
followed. 

Availability  of  services 

All  9th   District   counties  except  Fayette, 
Franklin  and  Decatur  are  served  by  C.A.P.S. 
Locations 

L.O.W.  Economic  Development  Corporation 
(Washington  County) ,  P.O.  Box  205,  Mitchell, 
Phone  849-^*457. 

Lincoln  Hills  Development  Corporation 
(Harrison  County) ,  P.O.  Box  113,  Troy,  Phone 
547  8621. 

BBJ  Community  Action  Agency    (Human 
Services,  Inc.)    (Bartholomew.  Brown,  Jack- 
^n),  Box  588,  Columbus,  Phone  372-8047. 

Floyd  County  Economic  Opportunity  Cor- 
poration (Floyd),  Room  122  City-County 
Bldg.,  New  Albany,  Phone  945-2349. 

CK'vrk  County  Community  Action  Agency 
(Clark),  201  National  Avenue,  Jeffersonville, 
Phone  282-0456. 

Southeastern  Indiana  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Corporation  (Switzerland,  Dearborn, 
Ohio,  Ripley),  237  Main  Street,  Aurora, 
Phone  926-1585. 

Ohio  Valley  Opportunities,  Inc.  (Jeflferson, 
Jennings,  Scott),  First  and  Broadway,  Madi- 
son, Phone  265-5858. 

Monroe  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram (Monroe).  101  S.  College  Avenue, 
Bloomington,  Phone  339-3447. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Regular  State  program 
Benefits 

Payment  of  $60  to  $100  a  week,  determined 
by  number  of  dependents  and  historical 
earnings.  Maximum  payments  for  the  first 
26  weeks  are: 

4   dependents,   SlOO   a   week. 

3  dependents,  $90  a  week. 

2  dependents,  $80  a  week. 

1   dependent.  $70   a  week. 

No  dependents,  $60  a  week. 

Requirements  for  Eligibility 

Must  have  made  $500  during  the  base 
period,  the  first  four  of  the  last  five  quarters 
before  a  claim  is  filed. 

Mxist  have  worked  the  last  six  months  of 
the  base  period. 

Must  have  worked  in  a  field  covered  by  the 
program.  Usually  farm  and  domestic  work  are 
not  covered. 

Must  register  for  work  and  be  willing  to 
accept  work  In  field  of  experience. 
Extension  of  Benefits 

Outstanding  claims  may  be  extended  by 
up  to  50  per  cent,  I.e.  a  26  week  entitlement 
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could  be  increased  to  39  weeks.  Claims  al- 
ready expired  may  not  be  reopened  tor  ex- 
tension. Payments  are  reduced  by  60  per  cent 
after  the  Initial  26  week  period. 

Federal  Supplemental  Benefits 

Tills  Is  a  temporary  program  for  high  un- 
employment areas.  Indiana  residents  are 
eligible.  Benefits  are  extended  13  weeks  be- 
yond the  normal  39  week  maximum.  Re- 
qturements  and  payments  are  the  same  as 
for  the  first  13  week  extension.  No  claim 
may  be  filed  after  December  31,  1975. 
Special  unemployment  assistance 

This  is  a  Federally  funde:!  program  admin- 
istered by  the  state.  Its  purpore  is  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  to  persons  not 
normally  covered  by  existing  program<;  and 
to  aid  high-employment  areas.  Benefits  are 
the  same  as  for  the  regular  state  program, 
but  may  not  be  extended  beyo'id  26  weeks. 
Requirements 

Must  have  earned  $5C0  within  a  year  of 
the  day  claim  is  filed.  Not  necessary  to  have 
worked  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
base  period  as  in  the  rsgiUar  plan. 

Eligibility  requirements  are  more  flexible. 
Occupations  not  covered  by  the  regiUar  pro- 
gram may  meet  its  requirements. 

Applicants  should  file  claims  at  nearest 
Employment  Security  Division  office.  A  So- 
cial Security  card  and  a  list  of  all  employers 
for  whom  applicant  worked  during  the  last 
52  weeks  are  required.  Applicants  must  agree 
to  register  for  work  and  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  their  field  of  experience. 

This  is  a  temporary  program  authorized 
only  until  March  31,  1976.  No  claim  may  be 
filed  after  December  31,  1975  imless  the 
Congress  extends  the  program. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

Benefits 

Free  or  dl.scounted  food.  Stamps  are  bought 
at  a  state  Food  Stamp  office  and  used  like 
money  at  the  grocery  store. 
Eligibility 

In  general,  the  eligibility  requirements  are 
the  same  as  for  welfare  or  Township  Trustee 
poor  relief.  Households  not  on  assistance 
may  still  be  eligible  if  Income  does  not  exceed 
specified  limits  In  relation  to  their  size: 

Income 
Family  size:  dollars 

1 194 

2 230 

3 406 

4 613 

6 606 

6 700 

7 793 

8 886 

9 959 

10 1,032 

For  families  over  10,  add  $73  for  each  addi- 
tional member. 

A  family's  resources,  including  cash  on 
hand,  stocks  and  bonds,  savings  and  checking 
accounts,  property,  automobiles  and  other 
personal  property  are  considered  in  deciding 
eligibility.  Except  for  deductible  items,  total 
family  resources  may  not  exceed  $1600  ex- 
cept when  a  member  is  over  60;  then,  the 
limit  is  $3000.  Generally,  one  car,  a  house 
and  lot,  household  goods,  life  insurance  pol- 
icies pension  funds  and  personal  effects 
are  deductible. 

Benefits 

Each  family  is  allowed  to  buy  a  maximum 
number  of  stamps  every  month,  according  to 
its  size.  Stamp  prices  vary  with  ability  to  pay 
as  measured  by  net  Income  and  family  size. 
Net  Income  Is  calculated  by  subtracting  the 
following  deductibles  from  gross  Income: 

Ten  per  cent  of  earned  income,  but  not 
more  than  $30  a  month. 
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Federal,  state  and  local  income  tax,  FICA 
tax,  retirement  payments,  union  dues  and 
some  types  of  garnishments. 

Medical  costs  of  more  than  $10  a  month 
except  for  fpsclal  diets. 

Child  or  invalid  care  costs  when  neces- 
sary to  enable  member  to  work  or  take  part 
in  job  training. 

Tuition  and  required  fees  for  education. 


but  not  books,  supplies,  school  meals  or 
transportation. 

Unusual  expenses  such  as  fire,  flood  or 
theft  loss  or  funeral  costs. 

Court-ordered  support  or  alimony  pay- 
ments. 

Shelter  costs  if  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
household  income  as  calculated  after  all 
other  deductions.  Includes  rent,  mortgage 
payments,  utilities,  real  estate   taxes,  basic 


fee  for  one  telephone,  special  local  assess- 
ments. (Only  for  place  of  residence.) 

The  following  table  Indicates  food  stamp 
costs  to  families  of  varying  sizes  and  In- 
comes. Note  that  a  family  of  4  with  a  net 
Income  of  $452  would  pay  $130  for  fool 
stamps  worth  $154.  The  same  family  with  a 
net  income  of  $31  would  pay  819  for  $154 
worth  of  stamps  and  would  be  Ineligible  for 
the  program.if  its  income  were  to  rise  to  $5''0. 


FOOD  STAMP  ALLOTMENTS  AMD 

PURCHASE  REQUIREMENTS  (EFFECTIVE  JAN.  1) 

Number  of  persons  in  household 

48  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

Number  of  persons  in  household 

48  States  and  District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

$266 

0 

? 

8 
12 
16 
19 
22 
26 
29 
33 
36 
39 
42 
45 
51 
57 
63 
69 
75 

I         2         3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Monthly  coupon  allotment 

Monthly  net  income  and  monthly  purchase 

$46 

0 

1 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

36 

$84 

0 
1 

4 
7 

10 
12 
15 
18 
21 
23 
26 
29 
32 
35 
38 
44 
50 
56 
62 
64 

$122 

0 
0 
4 
7 

10 
13 
16 
19 
21 
24 
27 
30 
33 
36 
40 
46 
52 
58 
64 
70 

$154 

0 
0 
4 
7 

10 
13 
16 
19 
22 
25 
28 
31 
34 
37 
41 
47 
53 
59 
65 
71 

$182 

0 
0 
5 
8 
11 
14 
17 
20 
23 
26 
29 
33 
36 
39 
42 
48 
54 
60 
66 
72 

$210 

0 
n 

5 
8 
11 
14 
17 
21 
24 
27 
31 
34 
37 
40 
43 
49 
55 
61 
67 
73 

$238 

0 
0 
5 
8 
12 
15 
18 
21 
25 
28 
32 
35 
38 
41 
44 
50 
56 
62 
68 
74 

$270  to  $289.99. 

5290  to  $309.99 

.  J64  $76 
82 

$77 

83 

S9 

95 

104 

113 

122 

130 

130 

130 

$78 

84 

50 

96 

105 

114 

123 

132 

141 

150 

154 

154 

154 

579 
85 
SI 
97 

106 

lis 

124 
133 
142 
151 
160 
169 
178 
178 
178 
178 

$80 

86 

requitement: 

J310  to  $329.99  

88 

92 

$0  to  $19.99 

$330  to  $359.99 

94 

93 

$20  to  $29.99 

$360  to  $389.99 

$3  0  to  $419.99 

$420  to  $449.99_ 

J450  to  $479.99, 

$480  to  $509.99 

100 

104 

107 

$30  to  $39.99 

116 

$40  to  $49.99 

125 

$50  to  $59.99 

134 

$60  to  $69.99 

143 

$70  to  $79.99 

$.510  to  $539.99 

152 

$80  to  $89.99 

$540  to  $569.99  .... 

161 

$90  to  $99.99 

.■5570  to  $599.99 

170 

$100  to  $109.99 

1600  to  $629.99 

179 

$110  to  $119.99 

$630  to  $659.99 

3660  to  $689.99 

188 

$120  to  $129.99 

197 

$130  to  $139.99 

5690  to  $719.99 

$720  to  $749.99 

$750  to  $779.99 

$780  to  $809.99 

$810  to  $839.99 

202 

$140  to  $149.99 

202 

$150  to  $169.99... 

202 

$170  to  $189.99 

202 

$190  to  $209.99 

$210  to  $229.99.. 

$840  to  $869.99 

$230  to  $249.99 

$870  to  $899.99 

$250  to  $269.99 

jai 

87 
<.3 
!J 
103 
117 
U6 
135 
141 

\:-3 

162 
171 
180 
189 
198 
207 
216 
225 
226 
226 
226 
226 


Because  of  administrative  delays,  food 
stamp  recipients  usually  must  wait  more 
than  six  weeks  before  receipt  of  the  first 
stamps.  No  interim  relief  is  available  except 
possibly  from  the  Townthip  Trustees  or  pri- 
vate agencies. 

TOWNSHIP   TRUSTEES 

Township  trustees  are  budgeted  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  "poor  relief."  They  do 
not  operate  continiUng  relief  programs,  biU 
could  assist  those  who  are  experiencing  de- 
lay in  getting  food  stamp  approval. 

Township  relief  budgets  are  so  small  that 
some  run  out  of  money  before  year's  end 
and  can  do  nothing  until  the  next  appropria- 
tion. Also,  since  the  trustees'  offices  are  often 
open  only  a  few  hours  a  day,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  track  one  down. 

Some  trustees  hire  no  employees,  do  no 
investigation  and  rely  on  person-to-person 
Interviews  to  determine  eligibility.  They  have 
sole  discreton  In  deciding  who  gets  money 
and  how  much. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    SECURITY    INCOME 

This  is  a  nationwide  program  designed  to 
aid  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  State  pro- 
grams for  these  groups  have  been  ended. 
Definitions 

Aged :  over  65 

Blind:  vision  no  better  than  20-200  with 
correction  or  tunnel  vision  (limited  visual 
field  of  20  degrees  or  less) . 

Disabled:  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  prevents  a  person  from  doing  any 
substantial  work  and  is  expected  to  last 
at  least  a  year  or  to  result  in  death. 

The  SSA  is  strict  in  determining  disability. 
A  person  may  be  unable  to  do  any  work  that 
is  available  near  his  place  of  residence  or 
even  in  his  state,  may  be  unable  to  do  any 
full-time  work  at  all  and  still  be  considered 
employable  by  SSA.  A  single  doctor's  state- 
ment that  a  person  Is  disabled  Is  not  suffi- 
cient proof;  SSA  reviews  medical  records  and 
examination  results  and  makes  its  own  deci- 
sion in  each  case. 


Reqjiirements 

Income  must  be  below  $438  a  quarter  for 
an  individual  or  $657  a  quarter  for  a  couple 
except  $60  a  quarter  of  retirement  income 
and  $195  plus  half  of  remainder  of  e.irncd 
income  may  be  deducted. 

Resources  (bank  accounts,  cash  on  hand, 
stocks,  etc.)  must  be  less  than  $1500  for  an 
individual  or  $2250  for  a  couple.  Homes,  cars, 
personal  effects  and  household  goods  of  "rea- 
sonable value"  are  not  counted  so  long  as 
they  are  essential  to  self-support. 
Benefits 

A  person  living  alone  receives  $146  a  month 
while  a  couple  receives  $219  a  month.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  amount  is  reduced, 
usually  because  the  recipient  receives  extra 
income  from  some  other  source  or  is  hospital- 
ized for  an  entire  month. 

Disability  claims  should  be  filed  at  the 
nearest  Social  Security  Office. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    DISABILITY 

This  program  is  an  extension  of  Social  Se- 
curity. It  dififers  from  SSI  because  it  is  open 
only  to  those  who  have  earned  Social  Secur- 
ity credits.  Criteria  for  determining  disabil- 
ity are  essentially  Identical,  but  benefits  can 
be  much  higher  than  under  SSI,  depending 
on  yearly  average  Income  under  Social 
Security. 

Eligibility 
Work  Credits 

Length  of  work  needed  depends  on  age  at 
time  of  disablement: 

Under  24 — One  and  a  half  years  in  the 
three-year  period  ending  when  the  disability 
begins. 

24  through  30 — Half  the  time  between  age 
21  and  the  time  of  disablement. 

31  and  older — Five  years  of  work  out  of 
the  last  ten  j-ears  before  disablement. 

Years  need  not  be  continuous  or  in  units 
of  full  years. 

The  Blind 

Some  special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
blind.  Most  important  is  a  relaxed  definition 
of  "disabled"  for  blind  between  55  and  65. 


Persons  Eligible 

Disabled  workers  under  65  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Persons  disabled  before  age  22. 

Disabled  widows,  disabled  dependent 
widowers,  disabled  divorced  wives  (under 
some  conJillons) . 

Medicare 

Available  to  anyone  who  has  been  en- 
titled to  disability  checks  lor  two  or  more 
consecutive  years. 

Benefits 
Calculation    of    benefits    is    complex.   The 
table  below  is  only  a  guide: 

Average  yearly 

earnings 

Maximum  family  payments:  after  1950 

$141 _ $923 

297    3,000 

489    5.000 

549    6.000 

598    7,000 

651    8.000 

689    9.000 

722 10,000 

In  general,  the  disabled  person  will  net 
be  paid  at  all  for  the  period  between  the 
time  he  applies  and  five  full  months  later. 
If  the  disability  began  at  least  six  months 
before  he  made  application,  some  back  pay- 
ment can  be  made,  but  the  waiting  period 
of  five  months  will  still  be  in  force. 

A  person  already  recovered  from  a  dis- 
ability that  lasted  a  year  or  more  may  re- 
ceive back  payment  if  he  flies  within  14 
months  of  his  recovery. 

MEDICAm 

Those  who  qualify  for  Medicaid  receive 
free  medical  and  dental  care.  Hospital  and 
physician  charges,  dental  work,  eyeglasses 
and  prescribed  medicine  are  covered  as  are 
certain  necessary  appliances  such  as  crutches 
and  wheelchairs. 

Some  limitations  are  placed  on  the  kind 
and  amount  of  dental  work  and  on  such 
things  as  the  frequency  of  eyeglass  replace- 
ment.   Unusual    equipment    needs    (wheel- 
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chairs,  hearing  aids,  etc.)  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Welfare  Department. 
Eligibility 

AFDC— all  eligible  AFDC  recipients  are 
covered. 

Aged,  blind  and  disabled — coverase  for  this 
group  Is  the  same  as  for  dependent  chll- 
tiicii.  Eligibility  requirements  are  roughly 
p.iiallel  to  the  SSI  guidelines. 

AID  FOa  DEPENDENT  CHU.DrtEN 

TnLs  Is  the  core  program  for  Indiana  wel- 
fare assistance.  Payments  are  made  to  the 
parent  who  cares  for  a  dependent  child. 
Eligibility 

Auy  dependent  child  under  IS  who  has 
been  deprived  of  the  support  of  one  or  both 
parents  and  whose  remaining  parent  or 
guardian  Is  unable  to  adequately  support 
him/her  Is  eligible.  One  parent  must  be  dead. 
Incapacitated  or  absent  if  the  child  Is  to 
be  eligible.  Indiana,  unlike  some  other  states, 
makes  no  provi.^lon  for  the  father  who  Is 
unemployed  but  lives  at  home. 
Benefits 

Maximum  benefit  Is  S150  for  a  parent  and 
one  child  plus  $50  for  each  additional  child. 
The  benefit  amount  is  determined  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  taking  into  account  any 
outside  income.  Food  stamps  are  not  counted 
as  outside  income. 

Any  child  eligible  for  APDC  is  also  eligible 
for  Medicaid  as  Is  the  parent  who  cares  for 
him/her. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

While  the  Veterans  Administration  offers 
no  social  services  programs,  certain  of  Its 
benefits  could  be  of  use  to  the  veteran  with 
economic  difficulties,  especially  hospitaliza- 
tion and  vocational  training.  In  addition, 
those  with  service-connected  disabilities  can 
receive  pensions,  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  etc. 

Free  hospitalisation 

Any  veteran — but  not  his  family — can  re- 
ceive free  In-patient  care  at  veterans  hos- 
pitals, even  for  non-service-connected  In- 
juries or  dl.seases.  Limited  out-patient  care 
is  available  to  those  patients  who  would  re- 
quire hospitalization  without  it.  Two  vet- 
erans hospitals  are  located  near  the  9th 
District;  Indianapolis  and  Louisville. 
Educational  benefits 

The  VA  will  provide  payments  for  voca- 
tional training  for  any  veteran  within  10 
years  of  his  discharge  date.  Some  limitations 
are  Imposed,  but  most  training  is  acceptable 
80  long  as  it  Is  part  of  a  program  toward  an 
Identifiable  vocation.  A  few  areas  (such  as 
bartendmg)  are  prohibited.  Programs  are: 

1.  On-the-job  tralnmg.  The  veteran  works 
for  an  employer  at  a  Journeyman's  wage 
while  the  VA  pays  the  employer  part  of  the 
salary. 

2.  College  level  training.  The  veteran  re- 
ceives monthly  checks  while  he  attends  a 
college  or  university.  Payment  is  calculated 
according  to  the  number  of  dependents  and 
number  of  credit  hours  enrolled.  Full-time 
(12  or  more  credit  hours)  monthly  benefits 
range  from  $270  for  a  single  veteran  to  $366 
for  one  with  two  dependents.  In  addition, 
$22  a  month  is  provided  for  each  dependent 
over  two. 

3.  Correspondence  courses.  VA  pays  95  per 
cert  of  cost. 


YOUNG   BLyv.CK    COUPLE'S    POETRY 
SALUTES  BLACK  HISTORY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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the  Inspirational  story  of  a  young  black 
couple  whose  shared  interest  in  the  black 
experience  has  produced  beautiful  po- 
etry. Corrie  and  Roberta  Haines  are  able 
to  combine  their  prodigious  talents  to 
collaborate  in  writing  poetic  tributes  to 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can history.  Th^y  are  a  young  married 
couple,  residing  in  the  Washington  area, 
who  find  time  for  their  creative  efforts 
wlaile  both  pursuing  gracuate  studies. 
Corrie  Roberts,  a  native  Clevelander,  is 
2.5  years  old  and  a  student  of  Afro- 
American  studies  at  Howard  University, 
ills  24-year-old  wife  Roberta  is  a  stu- 
dent of  library  science  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. The  two  young  scholars  have 
already  succes'^fuUy  pooled  their  consid- 
erable abilities  to  produce  a  volume  of 
published  poeti-y  entitled  "As  I  See  It," 
which  appeared  in  June  of  1974.  That 
same  summer  Con-le  and  Roberta  jour- 
neyed to  Ghana  at  the  invitation  of  the 
African  Council  of  Arts  and  the  Afro- 
American  Studies  Department  of  How- 
ard University,  in  order  to  study  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Asanti  people.  During  their 
visit  they  were  able  to  tape  the  oral  his- 
tory of  the  Asantis  as  told  by  the  elders 
of  the  tribe.  Currently  they  are  tran- 
scribing the  tapes,  working  in  collabora- 
tion with  famed  historian  John  Hope 
Franklin.  The  Haines  plan  to  return  to 
Ghana  this  summer  to  do  more  research 
in  hopes  of  publishing  a  book  on  the 
history  of  the  Asantis.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  story  of  these  remarkable  young 
people  that  I  felt  compelled  to  share  the 
experience  with  my  colleagues.  To  fur- 
ther acquaint  my  colleagues  with  this 

talented  young  couple  I  submit  this  ex- 
ample of  their  joint  efforts : 
Crispus  Attucks 
(By  Corrie  and  Roberta) 

Slaveholder  WUliam  Browne  of  Prainlngham, 

a  town  In  Massachusetts, 

October  second,  seventeen-fifty, 

ran  an  add  In  the  Boston  Gazette: 

....  ten  pounds  reward  for  return  of 

my  chattel  ....  Crl.spus  Attucks  I  own 

as  I  do  my  cattle  .... 

But  Crispus,  as  though  by  fate  directed, 

eluded  his  captors;  not  one  collected 

the  ten  pounds  reward  placed  on  his  head. 

Crispus  Attucks  successfully  fled 

to  Boston,  then  to  open  sea; 

slave  to  sailor  to  liberty. 

Armed  with  fortitude  for  survival 

transmitted  through  his  seeds, 

he  transvalued  Christian  ethics 

and  Democratic  creeds. 

At  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  six  foot 

two  and  stout, 

curly  haired  Crispus  learned  what 

freedom  was  about. 

For  twenty  years  they  sailed  together 

as 'captain  and  first  mate, 

'til  March  the  fifth  of  seventy 

which  proved  to  t>e  their  date 

with  Captain  Preston  and  his  Redcoats 

of  the  29th  Regiment 

who  occupied  the  colony  without 

citizenry  consent. 

That  Monday,  soldiers  enraged  the  town 

by  their  maltreatment  of  a  boy; 

the  citizens  began  searching  for 

a  leader  to  employ. 

From  Jackson's  Corner  Crispus  came 

without  a  weapon  in  his  hands, 

to  Custom's  House  on  King  Street, 

shouting,  "Drive  tyranny  from  our  land  I" 

Just  seeing  Crispus  unafraid,   the  people 

became  inspired;  by  his 

words  he  moved  a  country, 

even  as  the  British  fired. 
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Two  balls  struck  Crispus;  he  feU 
lifeless  on  the  spot. 
Weeping  Freedom  embraced  the  soul 
of  Its  American  patriot. 


BLEAK  FORECASTS  BELIE  U.S. 
STRENGTH 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  G.  1075 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  An- 
derson and  Les  Whitten  have  combined 
efforts  to  write  what  I  b3lieve  is  a  pretty 
good  article  on  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs in  our  country.  Instead  of  a  column, 
it  is  more  like  a  good  editorial. 

It  is  a  concise  yet  indepth  report  which 
brings  into  perspective  the  problems  of 
unemployment,  high  prices,  high  taxes 
and  the  basic  economic  dilemma  we  are 
in  today. 

It  is  an  optimistic  editorial  when  com- 
pared witli  the  situation  which  existed 
during  the  Great  Depression,  but  it  brings 
more  into  focus  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  what  we  stand  to  lose 
unless  this  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress take  careful  steps  to: 

.  .  .  strike  a  bold  but  delicate  balance  be- 
tween short-term  action  to  halt  the  slide  and 
long-term  austerity  to  choke  off  permanent 
inflation. 

The  text  of  the  article  from  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Thursday,  March  6,  1975, 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  March  6,  19751 

Bleak  Forecasts  Belie  U.S.  Strength 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whitten) 

Most  Americans  have  never  known  a  time 
'when  economic  expectations  weren't  bright. 
For  two-thirds  of  the  population,  there  has 
been  a  steady  rise  In  living  standards. 

But  now,  the  outlook  has  suddenly  turned 
bleak.  No  longer  can  Americans  count  on  a 
better  life  for  less  effort. 

Will  the  response  be  panic,  a  demand  by 
each  distressed  group  that  it  be  subsidized? 
Or  will  there  be  a  recognition  that  belts  must 
be  tightened,  overdue  accounts  reconciled, 
dreams  deferred.  Individual  productivity  m- 
creased  and  the  price  paid  for  the  costly 
development  of  new  sources  of  energy? 

So  far,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  special 
pleading  and  hot  air. 

At  their  recent  Washington  conclave,  big 
city  mayors  Invoked  the  specter  of  mass  riot- 
ing and  mob  violence  unless  they  get  $15 
billion  in  immediate  federal  aid. 

Leaders  of  four  national  unions  threaten 
to  march  on  Washington  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers.  Penn  Cen- 
tral regularly  Issues  doomsday  announce- 
ments, warning  of  a  total  shutdown,  unless 
it  gets  more  money  from  the  Treasury. 

A  leading  businessman.  Ell  Black  of  United 
Brands,  has  revived  the  1929  syndrome  by 
Jumping  to  his  death  from  the  44th  floor  of 
the  Pan  Am  buUdlng  in  New  York.  Marxist 
economists  have  come  out  of  the  closet  and 
on  to  the  lecture  circuit. 

Capsule  news  bulletins  keep  dinning  each 
month  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is 
the  highest  since  the  Great  Depression.  And 
nightly  television  Interviews  at  unemploy- 
ment lines  keep  turning  up  angry  men  who 
say  they'll  commit  crime  before  they'll  go 
without. 

Well,  we  don't  think  this  theater  of  the 
hysterical  reflects  either  the  condition  of  the 
country  or  the  temper  of  most  Americans, 
Our  system  Is  stronger  and  our  people  more 
resilient,  we  believe,  than  they  are  portrayed. 
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Let's  begin  by  putting  a  few  facts  In  per- 
spective: 

Six  million  unemployed  out  of  80  mUllon 
workers  Is  bad  news.  But  during  the  Depres- 
sion, we  had  12  million  Jobless  out  of  35 
roilllon. 

The  prices  of  most  goods  have  skyrocketed. 
Yet  before  we  decide  that  our  productive 
mechanism  is  slipped  over  a  precipice,  con- 
.■^ider  that  a  major  appliance  can  be  pur- 
chased today  from  the  wages  of  only  half  tlie 
hours  required  10  years  ago. 

Taxes  are  distressingly  higli.  Still,  the  per- 
centage of  our  Income  going  for  taxes  of  all 
kinds  is  under  30  per  cent,  the  second  lowest 
among  the  13  top  industrial  nations. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  American  families  own 
their  own  homes.  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare payments  provide  protection  not  avail- 
able during  the  Depression.  Federal  insur- 
ance assures  that  bank  failures  will  be  iso- 
lated and  no  depositor  will  be  victimized. 
Unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps, 
federalized  welfare  and  other  programs 
provide  a  floor  above  Dickensian  destitution. 

But  the  most  reassuring  facet  of  all.  In 
our  view.  Is  the  quality  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  re- 
ceived 750.000  letters  in  response  to  an  In- 
vitation to  readers  to  tell  us  how  they  felt 
about  the  coimtry  and  to  suggest  a  slogan 
for  next  years  bicentennial  celebration. 

From  these  letters  we  have  gained  a  pic- 
ture of  a  people  In  times  of  turmoil  and 
disappointment.  What  shows  through  Is  a 
love  of  country  undampened  by  the  betray- 
als of  unworthy  leaders,  an  idealism  undi- 
minished by  the  sight  of  so  much  high  chi- 
canery, a  willlngr.ess  to  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good. 

Dozens  of  organizations  also  responded. 
We  were  contacted  by  Edward  J.  Plszek, 
president  of  the  Copernicus  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, who  wanted  to  participate.  The  society 
is  now  putting  up  a  $5,000  first  prize  for  tlie 
best  slogan  and  13  runner-up  prizes  ranging 
from  $500  to  $1,000. 

American  Motors  offered  a  station  wagon 
to  the  winner,  and  Holiday  Inns  will  pvit  up 
tlie  winning  family  at  its  motels  anywhere 
in  America  for  30  days. 

The  International  Association  of  Fairs  and 
Expositions  will  make  the  bicentennial  slo- 
gan search  part  of  2,800  fairs  around  the 
country.  The  American  Song  Festival  will 
Invite  aspiring  composers  to  set  the  win- 
ning slogans  to  music. 

The  Jaycees,  American  Legion,  Urban 
League,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  are  Involved. 
Even  Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn 
wants  to  promote  the  slogan  search  at  base- 
ball games. 

Slogans  should  be  addressed  to  Slogans, 
USA,  Box  1976,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  temper  of  the  times,  then,  is  not  for 
mass  marches  on  the  Capitol  to  bullrag  Con- 
gress for  benefits,  or  for  btlUon-dollar  grabs 
by  ailing  power  blocs. 

It  is  a  temper  which  recognizes  that  in 
the  months  ahead  the  President  and  Con- 
gress must  calmly  deliberate  and  strike  a 
bold  but  dollcate  balance  between  short-term 
action  to  halt  the  sUde  and  long-term 
austerity  to  choke  off  permanent  Inflation. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  ENERGY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
analyses  of  President  Ford's  energy  pro- 


gram have  been  prepared  during  recent 
weeks.  Prof.  S.  Fred  Singer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences, 
University  of  Virginia,  has  published  an 
excellent  article  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals. I  am  happy  to  insert  Professor 
Singer's  remarks  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

ANALYSIS  OF  President  Ford's  Energy 
Program 

WH.AT    MR.   FORD'S    ENERGY    PaOPOSALS    MEAN 

Full  credit  should  be  given  to  President 
Ford  for  at  least  "biting  the  bullet"  and  com- 
ing up  with  a  comprehersive  ret  of  energy 
proposals.  Tlie  kindest  thing  one  can  say 
about  them,  however,  is  that  they  are  not  all 
bad.  They  do  stay  clear  of  mandatory  con- 
trols, of  federally  fouled-up  fuel  allocations, 
and  of  bureaucratically-organlzed  rationing. 
They  do  place  major  reliance  o;i  market 
forces.  Their  overwhelming  aim  seems  to  be 
to  cut  oil  imports  by  one  million  barrels  per 
day  (v.hlch  i.s  about  15%  of  ell  oil  Imports, 
only  6';  of  current  oil  con.sumption,  and  lers 
than  3';  of  current  U.S.  energy  consump- 
tion). An  artificial  Increase  in  price  Is  sup- 
posed to  discourage  oil  consumption,  but  in 
the  process  we  may  be  buying  a  lot  of  tougli 
problems  wliich  none  of  us — certainly  not 
Mr.  Ford — has  bargained  for. 

VOLUNTARY    CONSERVATION    FIGHTS   INFLATION 
AND    RECESSION 

It  is  a  real  pity  that  voluntary  conservation 
of  energy — at  the  Individual  and  at  the  com- 
munity level— has  not  been  given  a  meaning- 
ful chance.  There  has  never  been  Imaginative 
leadership  to  mount  a  re.il  grassroots  effort 
against  waste.  We  know  for  example,  that 
28';  of  all  petroleum  is  used  by  private  cars, 
and  that  the  savings  Mr.  Ford  wants  can  be 
made  if  the  millions  of  people  who  drive  to 
work  and  school  were  to  share  more  rides 
and  ge:ierally  eliminate  nonessential  driving 
to  the  tune  of  about  20'/c  ■  Nor  has  there  been 
a  concerted  effort  to  teach  people  how  to 
save  energy  in  their  homes.  Such  simple  econ- 
omies, as  keeping  the  temperature  a  few  de- 
grees lower  than  usual,  plugging  any  leaks 
which  waste  heat,  and  using  more  insulation, 
could  cut  home  consumption  of  energy — 
and  fuel  bills — by  as  much  as  50 '/j.  I  suppose 
if  Mr.  Ford  would  wear  a  heavy  sweater  to 
work  and  everyone  were  to  follow  suit,  then 
the  excess  heat  In  office  buildings  would  soon 
get  turned  down  too. 

Cutting  wasteful  uses  of  petroleum  by  only 
6',i  should  present  no  real  problem — except 
that  the  consumer  does  not  yet  realize  that 
energy  conservation  Is  good  for  him.  How? 
First  of  all.  It  saves  him  money;  and  secondly, 
it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  bringing  down 
energy  prices  In  the  long  run.  What  house- 
wives have  discovered  from  their  boycott  of 
meat,  they  need  to  rediscover  for  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil.  But  most  Important,  It  would 
avoid  some  of  the  drastic  measures  which 
Mr.  Ford  is  now  recommending,  and  the  even 
less  attractive  alternatives  which  are  being 
talked  about  in  Congress. 

Unlike  mandatory  measures  which  have 
the  potential  of  causing  serious  economic  dis- 
locations, voluntary  conservation  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Individual  Judgements  of  mil- 
lions of  users  who  will  reduce  consumption 
as  long  as  It  benefits  them.  The  money  saved 
Is  generally  spent  on  other  goods.  In  this 
way,  energy  conservation  can  fight  Inflation 
and  recession  at  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  most  Americans  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  follow  a  leadership  that  makes 
these  facts  clear  to  them.  The  real  action, 
however,  is  at  the  local  government  level.  A 
properly  organized  community  effort  can 
plug  heat  leaks  and  teach  people  how  to  save 
energy  in  the  home — permanently.  And  high- 
er parking  charges  and  gasoline  excise  taxes, 
coupled  with  better  public  transit  service 
and  convenient  car  pooling  arrangements, 
can  cut  down  on  wasteful  driving.  After  all. 


It  Is  the  community  that  bears  the  unpaid 
costs  which  come  from  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile: noise,  pollution,  accidents,  road 
maintenance,  and  traffic  snarls  which  Increase 
all  cost  from  the  delivery  of  goods  to  gar- 
bage collection.  Yet  the  motorist  does  not  p:ty 
his  fair  sliare. 

OIL     PROPOSALS 

With  respect  to  oil,  Mr.  Ford  was  per- 
suaded to  use  a  price  mechanism  rather  than 
mandatory  allocations.  But  rai'-ing  the  pri:e 
artificially  by  imposing  large  tariffs  on  im- 
ports and  taxes  on  domestic  oil  Is  a  drastic 
measure.  We  have  already  ceen  the  elTe;'is 
of  the  artificial  price  increase  Imposed  by 
the  oil  producer  cartel.  Mr.  Ford's  proposals 
have  the  potential  of  causing  further  infla- 
tion and  of  really  hurting  many  segments  of 
the  economy.  There  are  other  dangers  In  an 
arbitrary  price  rise,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
that  OPEC,  the  Organization  of  Petroleum- 
Exporting  Countries,  may  decide  to  raise  the 
price  on  their  own  to  make  up  for  reduced 
sales.  Such  a  price  rise  would  of  course  fur- 
ther increase  world  problems,  particularly  in 
countries  that  are  being  ban'.-rupted  by  the 
existing  high  price  of  oil. 

Even  though  the  aim  of  the  oil  tariff  and 
tax  is  to  cut  down  the  use  of  gasoline,  *.t 
works  out  that  the  percentage  increase  is 
greatest  for  fuel  oil  and  least  for  gasoline. 
This  means  that  all  heating  costs  will  go  up, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  electricity,  fertilizer, 
food,  and  all  manufactured  goods.  It  would 
also  make  U.S.  exports  more  expensive  and 
certainly  hurt  our  trade  balance.  It  rem  Ins 
to  be  seen  whether  OPEC  will  use  such  price 
rises  as  an  excuse  for  further  raising  their 
price  of  oil.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  tar- 
iff and  tax  combination  will  be  temporary 
and  soon  forgotten.  But  perhaps,  before  It 
fades  away,  it  will  have  produced  some  more 
Imaginative  proposals  for  cutting  energy  use 
without  using  a  sledge  hammer. 

One  good  thing  about  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  that  It  abolishes  the  existing  two- 
tier  price  system  for  oil.  under  which  "old" 
oil  (from  wells  existing  before  1973)  sells  for 
a  strictly  controlled  price  of  $5.25  a  barrel 
and  uncontrolled  new  oil  for  around  $11.  The 
whole  purpose  of  this  distortion  was  to  avoid 
"windfall"  profits  to  the  oil  mdustry — but 
the  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Con- 
gress has  already  set  up  a  "price  equaliza- 
tion" program  which  Is  designed  to  over- 
come this  price  difference  to  refiners;  and 
there  are  various  kinds  of  other  distortions 
produced  by  the  artificial  two-tier  system — 
all  of  them  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  oU  re- 
covery, at  the  ultimate  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer. Simply  abollshmg  the  two-tier  price 
system  might  be  enough  to  give  Mr.  Ford 
the  cut  in  imports  that  he  wants — partly 
from  a  resulting  higher  average  price  which 
reduces  demand,  and  partly  from  a  greater 
supply  as  producers  pump  harder  in  exist- 
ing fields  to  recover  more  "old"  oil. 

The  mahi  reason  for  r3ducLng  imports 
would  seem  to  be  national  security,  yet  that 
part  of  the  President's  program  has  not  been 
particularly  well  handled.  There  should  be 
no  objection  to  Imports  as  such,  provided 
that  they  are  not  excessively  priced  and  pro- 
vided that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  oil 
so  that  a  cut-off  cannot  nroduce  any  impor- 
tant economic  disruptions.  In  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  a  stockpile  would  discourage 
anyone  from  even  applying  an  eml>argo.  Fur- 
thermore, a  stockpile  protects  also  against  ac- 
cidental cut-offs,  as  well  as  against  sabotage 
by  third  parties. 

The  Ford  propose  apparently  envisages  aa 
eventual  bllUon-barrel  Government-run 
stockpile  somewhere  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
region.  A  more  desirable  proposal  would  make 
the  oil  mdustry  expand  existing  stockpiles 
without  delay  by  Insisting  that  each  im- 
porter maintam  X  number  of  days  of  oU 
stockpiled  in  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
system  used  by  European  countries,  and  it 
works  very  well.  The  oil  companies  would 
then  devise  the  most  efficient  stockpiling 
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system;  even  though  the  cost  would  have  to 
be  passed  along  to  the  consumer,  It  would  be 
kept  down  by  competition.  The  Increased 
cost,  essentially  an  Insurance  premium, 
would  further  dampen  down  the  consump- 
tion of  oil — without  the  use  of  artificial 
taxes. 

As  far  as  the  source  of  the  oil  stockpile  is 
concerned,  the  ^^Tilte  House  has  tried  to  re- 
assure us  that  it  would  come  Ircm  domestic 
sources  and  not  increare  imports.  This,  of 
course,  is  nonsense!  If,  in  fac;,  domestic  oil 
Is  used,  say  oU  from  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  at  Elk  HUls,  California,  this  simply 
moans  that  more  oil  would  have  to  be  Im- 
ported to  make  up  for  this  den -it.  In  my 
opinion,  the  oil  companies  shoald  be  able 
to  buy  the  oil  wherever  they  cnn  do  .so  at 
the  lowest  price.  They  may  well  be  able  to 
make  a  special  deal  with  an  oil-producing 
coimtry  which  would  like  to  sell  a  larger 
amount,  particularly  right  now  while  prices 
are  still  high.  Tlieie  are  obvious  possibilities 
here  of  breaking  down  the  oil  cartel,  pro- 
vided the  stockpiling  is  handled  properly. 

CAS,  COAL  AND  NTJCLEAR  ENERGY 

While  oU  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
President's  energy  message— as   it  should — 
every  other  energy  source  is  of  importance 
also.  With  respect  to  natural  gas,  we  should 
have  learnM  by  now  that  the  shortages  are 
real  and  not  contrived,  and  will  get  worse 
every  year.  There  is  little  question  anymore 
that  price  regulation  Is  the  cause  of  this 
shortage.  Mr.  Ford  has  proposed  deregulation 
of  the  price  of  "new"  gas.  A  better  alterna- 
tive may  be  a  step-wise  decontrol  of  the  price 
over  a  number  of  years.  There  wiU  be  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer,  but  at  least  ho 
will   be   able   to   get   natiiral   gas — still   the 
greatest  energy  b.irgaln  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Ford  has  also  proposed  an  excise  tax. 
This  will  cut  consumption  somewhat,  but  it 
will  do  nothing  to  encourage  more  supplies. 
I  would  favor  a  much  larger  excise  tax  to 
bring  the  price  of  gas  closer  to  that  of  oU, 
and  definitely  above  that  of  cosl,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  switchover  to  coal  by  industry. 
This  tax  could  be  relaxed  In  future  years  If 
higher-priced  "new"  gas  enters  the  pipelines. 
One  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  Russian  trade  agreement  is  the  fact 
that  it  will  probably  also  eliminate  the  Im- 
port of  liquefied  natural  gas  from  Siberia, 
one  of  the  greatest  all-tlme  rlp-ofTs  of  the 
U.S.  consumer,  perhaps  matched  only  by  the 
famous  grain  deal  of  1972.  Under  this  LNO 
proposal    at   least   ten   billion   dollars,   and 
probably  much  more,  would  have  been  in- 
vested in  facilities  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
U.S.  firms  with  government  subsidies.  This 
would  have  tied  us  firmly  to  high-cost  gas  of 
dubious  security,  which  would  have   to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  special  tank- 
era.  We  will  have  to  see  now  whether  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  get  the  required  capital 
from  other  sources:   possibly  they  can  per- 
suade the  Arab  sheiks  that  developing  nat- 
ural gas  In  Siberia  for  sale  to  the  United 
States  Is  a  good  Investment.  It  makes  more 
sense  though  for  the  Russians  to  sell  gas,  as 
well  as  oil,  by  direct  pipeline  shipments  to 
Europe.  Between   the  USSR  and  the  North 
Sea.  we  may  well  see  Europe  Independent  of 
Middle  East  oil  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
And  if  recent  reports  about  China  are  cor- 
rect, then  Japan  will  be  getting  much  of  Its 
oil  from  nearby  sources.  All  m  all,  the  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  larger  production  sur- 
plus of  oil  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  some- 
thing which  will  stimulate  price  cutting  and 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  oil  cartel. 

The  President  is  certainly  on  the  right 
track  with  respect  to  coal  and  nuclei'.r  energy. 
These  are  the  most  abundant  and  immedi- 
ately available  energy  sources  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced  that  the  environ- 
mental and  safety  aspects  of  electric  power 
production  from  both  coal  and  uranium  c»n 
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be  handled  without  endangering  the  health 
o:  t'lc  AmcTici.  1  puolir;  but  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion would  lead  us  too  far  afield  here. 

THE    ENVIRONMENT    AND    OTHER    PROBLEMS 

The  environmental  proposal  that  deserves 
greatest  support  is  Mr.  Fords  request  to 
freeze  autcmcbile  emission  standards  for  five 
years  at  the  preseftt  level.  There  is  over- 
v.holmins  evidence  now  that  the  much 
stricter  standards  originally  envisioned  in  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act  would  have  resulted  iii  a 
w.-.sto  of  resources  to  the  tune  of  some  10 
billion  dollars  a  yccr.  We  don't  need  this, 
since  we  can  achieve  nearly  all  of  the  benefits 
lor  Just  a  fraction  of  this  cost.  Mr.  Ford's 
propos.il  would  give  us  enough  time  to  carry 
rut  a  less  costly  approach,  and  one  which 
would  save  a  gocd  Ueal  of  energy  as  well. 

A  major  underlying  problem  net  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Ford  is  the  confidence  gap  which 
exists  between  the  energy  companies,  espe- 
cially the  oil  companies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  t";:e  general  public  and  the  Congress  on 
the  other  hand.  The  sticking  point  seems  to 
be  high  profits,  so-called  "windfall"  because 
the  inveutcries  of  oil  in  the  ground  are  noiy 
worth  more.  But  companies  cannot  con- 
sume these  profits  or  use  them  up  like  people 
do.  Dividends  paid  out  of  profits  already 
carry  a  heavy  ta.x;  the  profits  kept  by  the 
companies  must  be  used  for  investing  in 
much  costlier  future  energy  resovirces.  Per- 
sonally. I  favor  letting  the  companies  put 
their  profits  into  the  Treasury  by  buying 
fedenJ  oil  leases.  Eventually  this  cost  will  be 
pa.ssed  around  to  the  consumer — it  Is  essen- 
tially a  tax  which  the  companies  would  now 
prepay. 

We  will  have  to  learn  that  if  we  want 
energy  we  must  let  the  energy  companies 
do  their  Job.  Whatever  the  tax  laws  are.  the 
Industry  will  live  with  them.  However,  there 
should  be  a  deadline  on  Congressional  de- 
bate and  decision,  so  that  the  companies  can 
make  their  plans  soon  and  with  some  assur- 
ance of  stability.  There  is  no  best  solution 
overall— there  are  a  number  of  good  solu- 
tions. Let's  settle  on  one.  By  now  it  should 
be  clear  that  a  solution  with  a  minimum 
of  regulations  and  maximum  reliance  on 
market  forces  and  competition  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Another  disturbing  development  is  the  re- 
cent growth  of  regionalism,  which  is  divisive 
and  tends  to  hold  back  the  balanced  energy 
program  the  country  so  badly  needs.  The 
United  States  would  be  in  desperate  shape  if 
the  southeastern  states  were  to  hold  back 
"their"  gas  and  oil,  the  western  states  their 
coal  and  uranium,  and  the  eastern  states 
the  development  of  oil  off  their  shores.  We 
would  all  go  tuider  together!  The  President 
has  not  yet  asked  for  cur  support,  but  he 
will  need  it. 


ISRAEL'S  UGLY  LITTLE  WAR 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  the  first  to  condemn  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East 
and  wherever  else  it  may  occur.  I  think 
the  following  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  17,  1975,  issue  of  the  New 
Times  is  important  reading  for  my  col- 
leagues: 

Israel's  Uclt  LmxE  War 
(By  Judith  Coburn) 
The  Arqoub,  Soxtthesn  Lebanon.— Raah- 
aya  Fuqhar,  once  a  prosperous  little  village 
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of  2,000  Christian  Arabs,  Is  now  a  near  ghost 
town.  Known  lor  Us  simple  but  strlklne 
brown  and  tan  pottery,  its  kilns  are  now  cold 
In  the  past  year,  five  villagers  have  been 
killed  and  over  30  wounded  by  Israel  air  and 
artlllei7  bombardment.  The  pottery  faotorv 
has  been  smashed  by  bombs.  Scores  of  others 
have  been  damaged  by  shelling.  Hm  dj-eds 
of  the  vUlage's  reside. .ts  are  now  refugees 
having  fled  to  the  slums  of  Sldon  and  Beirut 
to  th3  north.  Only  ICO  rs-ldeiits  remal-i  a 
f.^w  of  t!:e  villagers  still  farm,  but  most' of 
them   are   afraid   to  b:cau30   the   fields  are 

We  visit  St.  George's,  the  Greek  Ortho-'ox 
Church,  now  the  centrr  c  f  Ufo  1 1  the  village 
The  dim  interior  Is  grimy  but  cliarmlno.  with 
Us  crowded  display  of  10  chandeliers  dcTnated 
by  benefactors.  After  five  straight  days  Vt 
bombing   m   May    1974.   the   residents   who 

•Tv^H  ^  f"'"^  ^  ^^  '^**  *»^«"-  »i°use3  and 
moved  into  the  church.  "Wo  know  it  Isn't 

!'n."i^  fM?^"  *''™"^  *^*°  ''"^ee  mukhtar 
(mayor),  "but  people  feel  safer  In  one  place 
It  is  faith  and  some  superstition  that  we 
won't  be  killed  in  God's  place."  But  alreadi 
fr^,  .,^7  appeared  in  the  walls  and  roof 
from  the  Impact  of  nearby  shells.  And  m 
October,  the  roof  caught  on  fire  from  an  in- 
ceudiary  shell,  m  one  end  of  the  room,  people 
have  made  beds  of  coffins.  ^ 

A  tour  of  the  village  shows  the  crumbling 
houses,  abandoned  possessions,  a  cemetery 
with  shattered  crosses  and  memorial  wreaths 
blackened  by  air  strikes.  An  old  woman 
holds  up  an  Intact  American-made  shell 
which  seems  to  be  a  casing  for  dropping 
rropaganda  leaflets.  She  squints  into  the  sun 
for  the  rbotographer  beside  her  smashed 
house.  Up  the  road,  a  threshing  field  is  now 
marked  by  a  burned-out  tractor  and  a  laiee 
blackened  smear.  Mrs.  Pehda  Gebran  tells  us 
how  her  husband,  Ellas,  was  killed  August  7 
m  a  bombing  raid.  She.  her  15-year-old  son 
and  six  others  were  wounded  In  the  attack 
Her  hand  and  breast  are  stUl  bandaged  She' 
still  weeps,  two  months  later,  describing  the 
day.  Her  husband  was  the  only  wage  earner 
in  the  famUy  of  nine;  they  now  receive  a 
Uttle  money  from  a  newly  formed  charity 
group,  the  Council  of  the  Whole  Soutli 
We  return  to  the  village  in  sUence. 

There  are  scores  of  villages  like  Rashaya 
Fuqhar  in  southern  Lebanon.  Beginning  in 
1968.  and  almost  dally  in  recent  months  the 
Israelis  have  subjected  villages  like  Rashaya 
Fuqhar  and  a  handful  of  Palesthilan  ref- 
ugee camps  in  southern  Lebanon  to  at- 
tacks by  airplane,  artillery,  tanks  and  gun- 
boats. Israeli  commandos  Invade  Lebanese 
viUages  and  Palestinian  refugee  camps,  force- 
ably  checking  identifications,  blowing  up 
houses.  kUling  villagers  and  taking  prisoners. 
The  Israelis  call  the  area  "Fatahland"— it 
Is  "the  Arqoub"  to  the  Lebanese— and  it  is 
from  this  wild  terrain,  leading  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  Mount  Hermon.  the  Israelis  say, 
that  Palestinian  commandoes  run  their  oper- 
ations against  Israeli  border  settlements  and 
bases.  The  Israelis  say  that  the  purpose  of 
theU-  campaign  against  the  South  Is  to  stop 
commando  operations  by  killing  all  the  com- 
mandos In  the  area  or  by  pressuring  the 
vUlagers  to  expel  the  guerrrillas  from  their 
midst.  The  Israeli  mUltary  command  insists 
It  is  attacking  only  mlllt.^.ry  targets — "bases" 
or  "concentrations"  of  guerrillas— and  kid- 
napping only  members  of  terrorist  groups 
and  those  Lebanese  who  work  directly  with 
them. 

But.  as  Americans  discovered  In  Vietnam, 
It  Is  never  quite  that  simple.  Bombing  is 
not  a  selective  weapon.  Intelligence  about 
enemy  presence  hi  villages,  especially  when 
gathered  by  photo  reconnaissance  or  foreign 
agents.  Is  often  faulty.  A  six-week  investiga- 
tion In  Lebanon  indicates  that,  as  In  Viet- 
nam, large  numbers  of  civilians  are  being 
caught  in  a  net  cast  for  guerrillas.  We  visited 
scores  of  Lebanese  villages  and  five  Pales- 
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tlnlan  refugee  camps  where  hundreds  oi  ci- 
vilians— including  women  and  children — had 
been  wounded  or  killed.  The  Israelis  are 
using  the  full  range  of  sophisticated  savagery 
known  to  our  own  military  In  Indochina: 
sliells,  bombs,  phosphorous.  Incendiary 
bombs,  CBUs  and  napalm.  Much  of  it  Is  sup- 
plied to  the  Israelis  by  the  American  aid 
program.  Statistics  are  difficult  to  find  and 
often  Inexact,  but  well-informed  diplomats  in 
Beirat  and  United  Nations  officials  have  com- 
piled a  surprising  set  of  reliable  numbers. 
They  note  the  Israeli  government  reports 
about  800  Israelis  have  been  killed  in  recent 
years  in  terrorist  attacks,  but  they  estimate 
that  the  Israelis  have  killed  about  3.500  peo- 
ple In  thehr  raids  on  villages  and  refugee 
camps  In  Lebanon.  Syria  and  Jordan.  The 
Lebanese  government  says  301  Lebanese  ci- 
vilians were  killed  and  682  Lebanese  wounded 
In  Israeli  attacks  between  January  1968  and 
August  1974.  most  of  them  In  the  last  year. 
Figures  for  Palestinian  civilians  killed  are 
not  available,  but  observers  estimate  they 
must  be  at  least  twice  as  high  as  for  the 
Lebanese. 

Our  travels  In  the  area  also  suggest  that 
the  Israeli  campaign  has  not  been  successful 
In  Isolating  the  guerrillas.  Indeed,  as  In  Viet- 
nam. It  appears  to  have  enhanced  their  cred- 
ibility. Only  a  few  Lebanese  we  spoke  with 
blamed  the  Palestinians  for  the  bombing.  A 
comment  by  one  man  from  Rashaya  Fuqhar 
is  typical,  "Now  that  the  Israelis  are  bomb- 
ing our  village,  too.  we  see  what  the  Pales- 
tmians  have  sufiTered  all  these  years."  As  for 
the  Palestinians,  the  bombing  seems  to  have 
Increased  their  bitterness  and  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  political  groups  who  favor 
bloodshed  over  compromise. 

In  light  of  the  failure  of  the  Israeli  policy 
to  achieve  Its  annovtnced  goals,  there  Is  con- 
siderable speculation  that  the  bombing 
might  have  another  purpose.  Most  Lebanese 
and  some  diplomats  in  Beirut  believe  that 
the  Israelis  are  pursuing  a  "scorched  earth" 
poUcy  in  southern  Lebanon  designed  to  drive 
all  population  from  the  area  and  establish 
a  DMZ.  "Why  burn  crops,  unless  that's  the 
purpose?"  asks  one  high  official  of  the  Leba- 
nese Foreign  Ministry.  "The  commandos  buy 
their  supplies  In  Beirut  anyway."  Statements 
by  Israeli  officials  do  little  to  quiet  these 
fears;  last  April,  when  he  was  still  defense 
minister,  Moshe  Dayan  told  newspaper  re- 
porters that  unless  the  Lebanese  stopped  the 
Palestinian  raids,  "We  will  step  up  the  raids 
until  the  people  find  It  Impossible  to  live 
there.  Their  homes  will  be  destroyed  and 
the  whole  area  will  be  deserted."  And  In  a 
chilling  echo  of  "Pentagonese,"  the  Rabin 
government  told  Israelis  last  June  that  It 
was  abandoning  Its  previous  policy  of  "re- 
taliation" In  southern  Lebanon  for  a  policy 
of  "preemptive  strikes." 

The  human  suffering  behind  the  antiseptic 
words  is,  as  always,  chilling: 

Ein  el-Hllweh,  a  Palestinian  refugee  camp 
near  Sldon,  has  been  bombed  countless  times. 
Last  June,  a  poor  neighborhood  of  Lebanese 
and  Palestinians,  Including  a  school,  was 
leveled.  Hundreds  of  refugees  have  moved 
Into  another  school.  "What  will  we  do  when 
classes  begin?"  walls  a  teacher.  An  old  man 
pokes  through  the  rubble  of  his  house.  Al- 
though the  man  Is  Lebanese,  on  the  one  wall 
that  still  stands  hangs  a  cheap  tinted  por- 
trait of  Yaslr  Arafat. 

A  young  boy  from  near  Rashaya  Fuqhar 
says  that  last  winter  he  and  his  friends  found 
an  Intact  shell,  like  the  ones  they  collected 
and  sold  for  lamps.  But  when  he  picked  this 
one  up,  "a  Jelly  ran  out."  He  was  badly  burned 
on  his  leg,  arm  and  hand. 

The  road  to  Rashaya  PHiqhar  runs  by  a 
sparkling  brook,  and  a  cafe  has  been  built 
over  the  water.  But  It  has  been  smashed 
repeatedly  by  bombs.  The  last  time,  a  bridal 
reception  was  taking  place  and  the  bride 
was  killed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Along  the  same  road,  we  pass  damage  from 
a  raid  that  morning.  A  school  has  been  hit. 
In  the  field  across  the  way,  an  old  Lebanese 
farmer  tramps  sadly  through  his  olive  grove. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  ancient  with  huge 
girths.  Many  are  shattered  from  bombs, 
others  burned  by  phosphorous.  "Every  week 
I  see  more."  says  the  old  man  of  his  tree.s, 
"sleeping  like  women  on  their  sides." 

Near  Sldon  we  stop  at  a  lemon  grove, 
now  home  for  three  branches  of  an  extended 
famUy  of  43  Palestmian  refugees.  Their 
homes  were  destroyed  in  a  raid  June  20  on 
Ein  el-Hilweh  Camp.  Six  of  the  family — 
four  children  and  two  women— were  killed. 
Now  they  are  sleeping  outside.  Winter  Is 
coming  and  they  are  worried  The  owner 
of  the  grove  wants  them  to  leave.  They  are 
his  laborers,  but  he  thought  they  would  stay 
only  until  their  homes  were  rebuilt.  But  the 
United  Nations  says  there  Is  no  money  for 
rebuilding. 

Nabatleh  Refugee  Camp,  the  closest  camp 
to  the  border.  Here,  as  ha  other  refugee  camps 
we  visit,  the  PLO  makes  no  effort  to  hide 
evidence  of  armed  soldiers  In  the  camps.  But 
at  Nabatleh.  as  In  the  other  camps,  It  ts 
homes,  clinics,  and  schools  that  have  been 
hit.  Nabatleh  was  nearly  leveled  in  an  attack 
last  May  16.  A  United  Nations  report  says 
of  the  camp,  "60  percent  destroyed,  20  per- 
cent severely  damaged  and  20  percent  par- 
tially destroyed."  We  see  no  houses  with 
roofs,  few  with  fotir  walls. 

Eighteen  Palestinian  refugees  were  killed 
that  day  and  91  were  wounded.  No  one  knows 
how  many  were  civilians  and  how  many  were 
conrunandos.  But  officials  from  the  United 
Nations  Relief  Works  Agency  (UNRWA), 
which  manages  the  camps,  doubt  that  many 
guerrillas  were  hurt  because  the  PLO  had 
tried  to  evacuate  the  camps  the  day  before. 
"The  people  who  were  hurt  were  those  who 
wouldn't  leave  their  belongings.  Thank  God 
most  did.  It  could  have  been  a  lot  worse," 
says  one  UNRWA  official.  UNRWA  estimates 
the  rebuilding  of  Nabatleh  will  cost  $1  mil- 
lion. "Just  so  they  can  bomb  It  again,"  sighs 
one  official.  But  UNRWA  Itself  has  a  $39 
mlUion  deficit  of  Its  own  Jtist  for  operating 
expenses  this  year.  So  the  fate  of  Nabatleh 
Refugee  Camp  Is  uncertain. 

Near  MerJ'Uyun,  capital  of  the  Arqoub,  the 
depressing  tour  continues.  We  visit  Ismail, 
a  young  goat  herder  shot  the  day  before  by  an 
Israeli  patrol,  in  the  area's  one  hospital.  He 
lies  stiffly  In  sheets  soaked  with  his  own 
blood,  seemingly  still  shattered  by  his  mis- 
fortune. The  nurse  translates  into  French. 
He  was  tending  his  goats,  saw  the  soldiers 
coming  in  a  Jeep.  "I  was  frightened — they 
take  people — I  ran — they  shot."  That  Is  all. 
He  doesn't  know  why  the  soldiers  fired,  why 
they  came.  He  doesn't  know  any  Palestinians, 
except  "they  are  Arabs."  The  room  is  a  crush 
of  onlookers,  gawking  at  the  Americans. 
"Why  American  planes  to  the  Israelis?" 
drones  a  young  hospital  attendant  in  my 
ear.  We  leave  the  room.  The  nurse  reports 
the  hospital  sees  several  hundred  casu- 
alties from  the  Israeli  attacks  every  year, 
more  recently.  "In  May  and  June  (during 
the  heaviest  raids)  we  had  people  In  the 
halls,  even  on  the  steps.  We  had  to  send 
the  sick  people  home  and  the  worst  cases 
to  Sldon  and  Beirut."  She  hesitates.  "That 
young  man  will  die.  Half  his  back  Is  gone." 

Tel  Aviv — In  Israel  the  bombing  and  other 
operations  in  Lebanon  are  not  an  Issue.  The 
newspapers  print  one-paragraph  Items  about 
the  bombing  of  "guerrilla  concentrations"  In 
Lebanon.  Raids  are  talked  about  as  "retalia- 
tory." Reporters  with  questions  about  the 
raids  are  treated  wtih  hostUlty.  After  weeks 
of  Insistence.  I  finally  received  an  interview 
with  an  Israeli  general  who  is  the  top  briefer 
for  the  DF,  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  After 
putting  the  Interview  off-the-record,  he  an- 
swered my  first  question  sarcastically.  "What 
bombing?"  Pressed  further,  he  elaborated. 
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"We  have  no  security  problem  In  the  North." 
(Pause)  "And  besides  there  haven't  been  any 
In  months."  Told  I  had  visited  the  south 
of  Lebanon  in  the  last  month,  he  finally 
said,  "We  feel  Lebanon  Is  not  exercising  its 
duties  as  a  sovereign  state  to  control  the 
Palestinian  enclave  in  'Fatahland.'  If  Leb- 
anon has  internal  problems  like  this,  she 
will  have  to  l)ear  the  consequences."  He  In- 
sisted, as  do  aU  Israeli  officials,  that  attacks 
are  only  on  military  targets  and  that  the 
targets  are  "carefully  pinpointed."  Security 
prevented  further  discussion. 

There  Is  little  dissent  about  the  bombing 
In  Israel.  Most  lefti.<;t  critics  of  the  govern- 
ment seem  puzzled  by  questions  about  the 
bombing.  "Unfortunate  but  necessary."  Is  the 
standard  line.  Pew  people  are  aware,  or  l)e- 
lleve.  that  civilians  are  being  hxu-t.  Only 
groups  like  the  far-left  Matzpen  liken  the 
bombing  to  U.S.  policy  In  Indochua  and 
arg^e  that  the  end  does  not  Justify  the 
means.  However.  In  the  wake  of  the  re- 
cent rash  of  guerrilla  operations,  a  few 
Israeli  columnists  have  begun  to  point  out 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  operations  against 
Lebanon,  and  suggest  that  the  raids  con- 
tinue at  leaist  partly  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. It  Is  apparently  difficult  for  Uie  Israelis 
to  believe,  as  It  was  for  the  Americans  In 
Vietnam,  that  the  strategic  results  of  their 
firepower  are  negligible. 

Beirut — The  Israelis  Insist  that  Lebanon 
must  bear  the  consequences  for  allowing  the 
PLO  to  operate  on  her  soil.  But  the  fact  Is, 
the  Lebanese  are  in  trouble  no  matter  what 
they  do.  Lebanon's  tiny  12,000-man  army 
and  one-squadron  air  force  are  no  match  for 
the  Israelis.  Nor  does  she  relish  the  prospect 
of  an  all-out  confrontation  with  the  Pales- 
tinians, after  such  a  push  In  1973  nearly 
caused  a  civil  war  In  the  country.  The  1973 
clash  and  an  earlier  one  in  1969  left  hun- 
dreds of  casualties,  civilian  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. In  1973  Lebanese  leftists  Joined  the 
Palestinians,  and  several  of  Lebanon's  pri- 
vate armies  used  the  occasion  to  settle  scores. 
A  shaky  truce  was  negotiated  only  after  the 
Lebanese  Air  Force  had  bombed  five  Pales- 
tinian refugee  camps  near  Beirut,  "wounding 
hundreds.  Since  then,  the  Lebanese  have 
stepped  up  security,  driving  guerrilla  military 
operations  imderground,  while  political  and 
social  welfare  arms  of  the  PLO  continue  to 
operate  openly.  It  Is  the  fervent  but  not 
naive  hope  of  most  Lebanese  that  the  Pales- 
tinians will  stop  their  raids  In  Israel.  But 
until  then,  there  Is  not  much  they  can  do. 
"If  the  huge  Israeli  forces  can't  stop  the 
Fedayeen  from  coming  In.  how  do  they  ex- 
pect us  to  keep  them  from  going  out?*'  a 
young  Lebanese  captain  asked  plaintively. 
Individual  Incidents  stiU  occur  between 
Lebanese  security  forces  and  the  Palestinians, 
often  precipitated  by  guerrillas  refusing  to 
show  papers  or  trying  to  run  the  roadblocks 
In  the  South.  Recently,  newspapers  were  fuU 
of  reports  of  a  shoot  out  between  Lebanese 
military  police  and  a  party  of  Palestinians 
on  a  deserted  road. 

On  the  International  level  as  well.  Lebanon 
must  steer  a  straight  course  between  the 
ScyUa  and  Chary bd is  of  her  Arab  neighbors 
and  Israel.  Each  new  round  of  attacks  by 
Israel  Is  followed  by  offers  of  arms,  men  and 
missiles  from  Egypt.  Libya,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
especially  Syria.  In  recent  months,  Eg^-ptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  has  offered  to  sta- 
tion five  squadrons  of  MIG-21  interceptors 
in  Lebanon.  Syria  has  offered  soldiers  and 
SA-6  antiaircraft  missiles.  (The  PLO  says  the 
Ssrrlans  are  already  equipping  the  Pales- 
tinians with  the  shoulder-fired  "Strella" 
missiles  the  U.S.  found  were  so  lethal  to 
helicopters  in  Vietnam.)  But  the  Lebanese 
have  refused  men  and  planes  so  far,  fearing 
they  would  draw  them  further  Into  the  Mid- 
east conflict.  They  fear  Syrian  troops  for 
other  reasons,  too;  there  Is  a  long  history  of 
Syrian  Interest  in  Lebanese  territory.  When 
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the  Lebanese  bombed  the  camps  in  1973,  the 
Syrians  sent  large  numbers  ot  troops  into 
Lebanon  and  cut  off  trade.  A  recurrent  Leba- 
nese nightmare  has  the  Syrians  and  the 
Israelis  dividing  the  tiny  country. 

Leb.inon's  incbllity  to  control  the  Pales- 
tinians or  to  protect  her  people  from  the 
Israelis  has  also  had  a  political  toil  inside  the 
country.  Sscurity  problems  were  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  fall  of  tlie  most  recent  govern- 
ment 1-st  September.  The  crisis  has  brought 
demands  from  the  right  to  expel  the  Pales- 
tinians and  from  the  left  to  take  xm  Syrian 
and  Ru.ssian  offers  to  corstruct  a  mis.siie  de- 
fense system  for  the  country.  The  Beirut 
newspapers  are  regularly  stiidded  v.  ith  re- 
ports of,  on  the  one  hau:'.,  agreement  hetween 
the  government  and  the  FLO  to  curtail  armed 
activities  in  the  South  and,  on  the  other, 
meetings  between  PLO.  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
ofHcials  about  defense  of  the  country.  It  is 
government  by  balancing  act.  In  July  the 
Lebanese  got  a  ten-year,  $1  billion  commit- 
ment from  Arab  defense  ministers  to  build 
up  the  Lebanese  Army.  The  government  suc- 
cessfully lieaded  off  a  PLO  demand  that  the 
money  be  channeled  through  the  guerrilla 
organization.  The  government's  failure  to 
provide  adequate  security  in  the  South  has 
also  added  fuel  to  a  quasi-separatist  move- 
ment of  the  area's  Shiite  Muslims,  who 
charge  that  they  and  the  underdeveloped 
South  are  neglected  by  the  goveriiment, 
which  Is  dominated  by  Christians  and  Sunnl 
Muslims. 

On  trips  south,  we  see  the  ambiguity  of 
relations  between  the  Palestinians  end  the 
Lebanese.  Almost  no  cne  in  Lebanon  believes 
that  the  PLO  regularly  uses  Lebanesg  villages 
as  staging  areas  for  military  operations. 
Villagers  in  the  area,  although  they  do  not 
deny  they  hive  occasional  contact  with  Pales- 
tinians, insist  they  give  them  no  aid  or  quar- 
ter in  their  villages.  The  tensions  that  have 
been  created  by  the  tombing,  in  addition  to 
competition  that  has  grown  up  between  the 
refugees  and  pcor  Lebanese  for  Jobs,  lead 
most  observers  to  doubt  guerrillas  would 
adopt  a  Lebanese  viilag:  as  a  pei-manent  base. 
"Most  Lebanese  sympathize  with  the  Pales- 
tinians," a  local  Lebanese  official  says,  "but 
all  they  would  need  is  one  person  who  didn't 
to  compromise  their  security."  Lebanese  In- 
telligence is  also  said  to  have  Its  own  strong 
roots  in  m^.ny  villages  in  the  area. 

A  stronger  case  can  be  made  that  the 
guerrilla  raids  against  Israel  are  run  from  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps.  Guerrillas  cer- 
tainly live  in  the  camp-j.  Planning  sessions 
may  be  held  In  camps  and  arms  may  be 
stockpiled  there.  All  visits  are  conducted  by 
PLO  guides,  and  most  questions  on  military 
matters  are  turned  aside  for  security  reasons. 
But  the  camps,  with  their  crowded  quarters 
and  well-developed  grapevines,  seem  Ill- 
suited  for  the  launching  o'  secret  raids,  even 
In  spite  of  what  seems  to  be  near  universal 
support  for  them  In  the  camps.  Most  of  the 
camps  are  relatively  far  from  the  border, 
near  major  Lebanese  towns,  and  are  closely 
watched  from  outside  by  Lebanese  police. 
The  one  "operations"  base  we  visited  briefly 
was  an  abandoned  house  close  to  the  border 
and  nearly  hidden  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Well-in- 
formed diplomats  in  Beirut  believe  that  some 
of  the  Palestinian  raids  may  be  run  from 
Syria,  and  a  few  from  Inside  Israeli  itself  by 
I^lestlnians  still  living  there.  Such  reports, 
even  if  true,  would  not  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Israelis.  They  cannot  pound  Syria  as  they 
do  Lebanon  without  risking  a  fifth  Mideast 
war,  and  to  admit  raids  ere  conducted  by 
their  own  Arabs  would  be  to  concede  that  the 
Palestinians  Inside  Israel  are  not  as  happy 
as  the  government  insists  they  are. 

American  officials  in  Beirut  agree  the  raids 
on  Lebanon  are  largely  ineffective.  "We  dis- 
covered in  Indochina  that  bombing  couldn't 
even  stop  large  movements  of  men  and  sup- 
plies," says  one  official.  "It  certainly  can't 
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stop  three-man  raiding  teams."  But  the 
bombings  have  become  so  routine  that  vir- 
tually no  one — and  certainly  not  the  Amer- 
icans— wastes  much  time  protesting  them. 
"Frankly.  I  don't  think  It's  much  of  an  Is- 
sue," says  one  embassy  official  In  Beirut. 
"The  Israelis  make  it  clear  they  will  continue 
the  attacks,  and  continue  them  whether  or 
not  there  are  fewer  cross-border  raids."  (In 
recent  months,  as  the  PLO  has  reached  for 
respectability,  there  have.  In  fact,  been  fewer 
Palestinian  raids — about  one  a  month — 
while  Lsraell  attacks  l\n\c  been  almost 
daily.)  Another  U.S.  official  told  me  "Golda 
Meir  first  said  there  were  no  Palestinians. 
Now  the  Israelis  admit  there  are  Palestin- 
ians, but  no  Palestinian  civilians." 

But  the  balance  of  terror  in  Lebanon  mcy 
not  be  so  stable  in  the  futin-e.  It  is  a  real 
possibility  that  the  situation  there  could 
trigger  the  new  Mideast  wr.r  that  so  many 
Israelis  and  Arabs  e.xpect.  In  recent  weeks, 
the  heaviest  ground  fif^htin;?  yet  between 
Israeli  commandos,  Palestinian  guerrillas 
and  Lebanese  soldiers  has  broken  out.  The 
Lebanese  Army  is  now  getting  more  advanced 
anti-tank  weapons  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment, presumably  to  defend  itself  against 
the  tanks  we  send  the  Israelis.  The  Pales- 
tinians are  now  stockpiling  "Strella"  mis- 
siles. Increasing  the  Mkelihood  that  the  Is- 
raelis will  begin  to  lose  planes  over  Lebanon. 
And  with  chances  of  a  permanent  Mideast 
agreement  receding,  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  the  Palestinians  will  step  up  raids  into 
Israel.  If  that  happens,  few  doubt  tliat  the 
Israelis  would  at  least  consider  an  invasion 
of  Lebanon,  a  move  that  would  surely 
prompt  Syrian  intervention  on  a  massive 
scale.  It  is  a  scenario  that  Is  only  tso  plausi- 
ble. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tell  cf  civilian  casu- 
alties builds  slowly,  i'^exorably.  The  bomb- 
ing has  become  so  routine  that  it  goes  largely 
unreported  in  the  American  pross,  a  fact  that 
amazes  European  reporters  on  the  scene,  who 
devote  equal  space  to  Arab  and  Israeli  suffer- 
ing. But  the  truth  is,  Americr.n  editors  like 
their  violence  spectacular,  and  after  years  of 
reporting  the  news  from  Indochina,  Ameri- 
cans don't  get  terribly  excited  about  air 
strikes  anymore.  Which  is  why  very  few 
Americans  know  or  care  that  last  year,  in 
southern  Lebanon,  there  were  civilian  cas- 
ualties equal  toMaalot  every  month. 
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(3)    Federal  matching  of  funds  to  such 
community  projects. 


TAX  PROTEST 


H^N.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Ml-.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Kuhl  of  Wilmont,  Minn.,  oppo.ses  abor- 
tion and  the  use  of  Government  money 
to  finance  it,  and  wishes  this,  her  pro- 
test, to  be  part  of  the  CoNGnEssioNAL 
Record : 

I  feel  that  the  January  22,  1973,  Supreme 
Court  ruling  legalizing  abortion  on  demand 
was  only  one  step  in  the  growing  unconcern 
for  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  and  for 
all  human  life;  therefore:  I  protest  the  use 
of  my  tax  money  In  government  funded 
projects  that  show  a  complete  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  a 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  unborn  in- 
cluding : 

(1)  Federal,  state,  or  local  funding  of  re- 
search Into  medication  to  piDduce  "spon- 
taneous abortion"  regardless  of  the  state  of 
pregnancy, 

(2)  Public  funding  of  community  projects 
that  promote  and  encourage  abortion  among 
the  poor,  and 


AID  WAS  PROMISED:   U.S 
CREDIBILITY  ON  TRIAL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Unioti  in  the  pppeudix  of  the  Rec- 
ohd: 

Aid  Was  Promised  :  U..S.  CaEDiEiLrrv  on 
Trial 

There  are  really  two  issues  in  the  debate 
betwesn  the  Administration  and  Congress 
over  sending  additional  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

One  is  quite  obvious — whether  It  is  worth 
another  $522  million  in  U.S.  aid  to  keep 
thase  two  countr.es  from  falling  to  the 
Communists.  President  Ford  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  believe  Cambodia 
may  collapse  within  a  month  without  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  weapons  and  ammunition 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  South 
Vietnam's  prospects  for  survival  without 
additional  U.S.  aid  are  reckoned  in  terms  of 
a  few  months,  but  the  fall  of  Cambodia 
would  open  the  way  for  Communist  forces  to 
step  up  their  pressure  on  Saigon  and  that 
timetable  might  not  hold 

The  other  issue  is  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  United  States  than  the  fate 
of  two  countries  in  Sovitheast  Asia,  as  por- 
tentous as  their  fall  would  be  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  that  part  of  the  world.  What 
is  at  stake  is  the  credibility  of  commitments 
which  the  United  States  has  made  to  scores 
of  allies  in  the  last  quarter -century. 

Congressional  leaders  are  not  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  a  cut-off  of  U.S.  aid  at  this 
tiiT.e  woul'.l  be  di--a  :trou'::  for  the  Camba- 
dians  and  South  Vietnamese.  They  say 
enough  is  enough.  However,  they  fail  to  look 
beyond  this  narrow  i.^isue  to  the  impact  of 
such  a  decision  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  same  members  of  Congress 
who  would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  a 
commitment  to  Southeast  Asians  would  be 
aghast  at  the  suggestion  we  reconsider  our 
commitment  to  the  survival  of  Israel.  That 
would  be  an  invitation  to  another  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  hope  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  there  is  based  on  a  balance  of 
power  which  the  United  States  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  help  maintain. 
,  If  such  commitments  become  qtiestion- 
able,  what  becomes  of  the  20-year  stand- 
off between  North  and  South  Korea?  Why 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  Impressed  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
whose  defense  of  Western  Europe  is  based  on 
a  U.S.  commitment? 

Another  appropriation  of  aid  for  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  does  not  mean 
that  either  of  those  countries  is  going  to 
"will  "  tlie  long  war  that  each  has  been  fight- 
ing against  Communist  aggressors.  However, 
it  will  signal  to  the  Communists  that  they 
are  not  going  to  win,  either,  and  it  is  that 
principle  which  must  prevail  If  there  Is  to 
be  any  hope  for  a  negotiated  peace  In  South- 
east Asia. 

South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  pinned 
their  futures  on  the  word  of  the  United 
States  when  tl^e  Paris  agreements  were 
signed  in  1973.  We  cannot  go  back  on  our 
word  to  them  without  causing  both  our 
friends  and  potential  enemies  to  question 
the  defense  commitments  of  the  United 
States  which  are  now  the  cornerstone  of 
world  peace. 
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ECUADORIAN    SEIZURE   OF   AMERI- 
CAN FISHING  VESSELS 


HOn.  JFONOR  K.  SULLIVAPI 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  H3USE  OP  RE-'RnSENTATTVES 

Thursdav,  March  C,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a-;  I  am 
sure  the  Members  are  awrm,  the  United 
States  recognizes  only  a  3 -mile  terri- 
torial sea  and  a  12-mile  exclusive  fi-^h- 
criss  zone  off  the  shores  of  any  nation. 
The  country  of  Ecuador  and  a  number 
of  other  Latin  American  nation';  olaim 
a  200-mile  fiFheries  zo'e  and  territorial 
s'a.  As  a  result  of  this  conflict,  between 
January  25,  and  Febniary  1,  1975,  the 
Ecuadorian  authorities  seized  seven 
United  States  tuna  vessels  while  fish- 
ing between  75  and  150  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  American  fish- 
ing ves'^els  are  seized  for  fishing  beyond 
12  miles  from  foreign  shores,  section  3 
of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  the  owners  of  such  vessels  for 
amoimts  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  being  the  actual  amount  paid 
by  such  vessel  owners  for  fines,  license 
fees,  registration  fees,  and  other  direct 
charges  in  order  to  obtain  release  of  their 
ve-sels  and  crews. 

In  the  case  of  th'?  seven  tuna  vessels, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  owners 
of  tho-e  vessels  have  paid  to  the  coun- 
try of  Ecuador  a  total  of  $1,696,267. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  Into, 
agreements  with  vessel  owners  desiring' 
to  participate  in  a  cooperative  insurance 
program  that  will  guarantee  reimburse- 
ment to  participating  vessel  owners  for 
actual  costs  incurred,  including  the  cost 
of  confiscated  or  spoiled  fish,  and  for  50 
percent  of  the  loss  of  gross  income  re- 
sulting from  any  illegal  seizure  and  de- 
tention of  such  vessels  by  a  foreign  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ecuadorian  author- 
ities held  these  vessels  in  hostage 
for  more  than  a  month  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  claims  to  be  pre- 
sented under  section  7  of  the  act — rep- 
resenting actual  losses  while  the  vessels 
were  detained — will  total  between  $3  and 
$4  million  and  this  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  fines  and  fees  paid  totaling 
$1,696,267. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  must  be  done 
now  to  discourage  these  acts  of  piracy 
and  to  cease  rewarding  the  guilty  coun- 
tries at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. We  cannot  expect  our  fishermen 
to  bear  these  exhorljitant  costs  when 
they  are  operating  legally  under  United 
States  and  international  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  American  public  should  not  be 
asked  to  subsidize  this  blackmail  when 
current  law  provides  a  reasonable  meth- 
od of  recovering  the  moneys  paid  out. 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  as  cur- 
rently constituted  directs  that  the  entire 
amoimt  paid  out  for  fines,  fees,  and  other 
costs  of  these  seizures  be  deducted  from 
any  funds  progiamed  for  assistance  to 
the  offending  country — in  this  case,  Ec- 
uador— imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
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of  1961,  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  such  deduction  would  not  be  in  the 
n.itional  interest. 

Unfortunately,  despite  my  best  efforts 
to  obtain  State  Department  assistance  to 
assure  that  these  costs  are  deducted,  in 
every  single  case  since  enact^nent  of  this 
provision  of  the  law,  the  Presidential 
"national  interest"  certification  has  been 
made.  Therefore,  the  Intent  of  the  act 
fi.nd  the  intent  of  Congress  to  put  an  end 
to  thece  unlawlul  seizures  has  been 
circumvented. 

Todjy,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
whicVi  I  hope  w{ill  be  the  solution  to  this 
problem.  My  bill  will  repeal  the  provision 
which  grants  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  disapprove,  in  his  discretion,  the 
transfer  of  foreign  assistance  funds  from 
the  funds  programed  to  an  offending 
country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  offending  country  pay  its  own  fines 
and  hopefully  this  will  be  the  vehicle  to 
make  these  countries  realize  that  it  is 
not  in  their  interest  to  seize  these 
vessels. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote,  I  would  like  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers at  this  time  that  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  bill  which  will 
prohibit  the  President  from  obligating 
or  expending  any  funds  appropriated  un- 
der that  act  for  any  foreign  country 
which,  during  fiscal  year  1975,  seized  or 
seizes  any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  account 
of  its  fishing  activities  beyond  12  miles 
from  the  shores  of  any  foreign  country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  me 
in  my  efforts  to  put  pressure  on  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  President  to 
seek  solutions  that  will  prevent  these 
acts  of  piracy  from  occurring  in  the  fu- 
ture and  put  an  end  to  this  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1975: 

H.R.  4458 
A  bill   to   amend    the   Fishermen's   Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  to  repeal  the  provision 
which  grants  the  President  axithority,  on 
the  basis  of  United  States  national  Inter- 
ests, to  disapprove  the  transfer  of  foreign 
assistance  funds  from  the  intended  recipi- 
ent country  because  of  an  imsatisfled  claim 
under  this  Act  against  such  country 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    cf    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)    of   the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (22  U.S.C.  1975(b) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  it  Is  In  the  national  interest 
not  to  do  so  in  the  particular  Instance". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  only  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  claim  made  under  section  3(a) 
(2)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Ajiendment  to  HJl.  —  Offered  by 

Mrs.  Sullivan 

Page  — ,  after  line  — ,  Insert  tlie  following: 

Sec.  — .  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 

this   Act,   the   President  shall   not  obligate 

or   expend   funds   for   any   foreign  country 

which,   during  fiscal  year  1975,  seizes  any 
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United  States  fishing  vessel  en  account  of  Its 
fishing  activities  more  than  12  miles  from 
the  shore  of  any  foreign  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WHEELING— 
A  WINNING  ATTITUDE 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nestled  In 
the  countryside  of  the  Sixth  DLstrict  of 
Missouri  is  a  small,  inconspicuous  ap- 
pearing, rural  town  that  has  experienced 
a  phenomenon  that  is  typically  Ameri- 
can— something  called  a  winning  atti- 
tude. The  town  of  which  I  speak  is  listed 
as  Wheeling  on  Missouri  maps  and  is 
called  home  by  268  ol  the  proudest  peo- 
ple in  Missouri.  Having  experienced  more 
than  its  share  of  the  many  problems  that 
face  all  of  our  rural  communities.  Wheel- 
ing has  been  strongly  determined  to  re- 
tain its  high  school  system. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  unusually 
strong  school  system  should  go  to  the 
school  board,  faculty  and,  of  course,  the 
parents.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
ingredient  that  money  can  not  buy  is 
also  responsible  for  a  r  art  of  the  success 
of  V/heeling  R-IV  High  School.  That  in- 
gredient is  called  pride.  The  author, 
Wordsworth,  once  cajled  pride,  "a  whiz- 
zing rocket  that  would  emulate  a  star." 
Speaking  of  stars,  a  girls  basketball 
team  at  Wheeling  R-IV  has  had  more 
than  its  share  of  stars  this  past  yeir.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  team  has  achieved 
its  ultimate  goal — being  State  champions 
of  the  1-A  division.  The  story  of  this  suc- 
cess does  not  end  here. 

For  3  years  the  Wheeling  girls 
basketball  team  has  worked  its  way  to 
the  State  playoffs,  winning  third  place  In 
1973.  winning  second  place  in  1974  «md 
finally  winning  the  elusive  title  this  year. 
Over  the  past  4  years,  this  group  of  dedi- 
cated, self -sacrificing  yoimg  ladies  have 
amassed  an  overwhelming  record  of  113 
wins  and  only  7  losses.  Three  girls  of  this 
elite  group  have  had  the  distinction  of 
being  a  part  of  the  starting  lineup  for 
4  years.  Their  record  speaks  for  itself: 
Julie  Waite,  1,352  points;  Mai-y  Tim- 
mons,  2,157  points;  Paula  Littrell,  1,392 
points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  witness  this  kind  of 
phenomenon  where  it  is  obvious  that  a 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice  has 
resulted  in  success,  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  this  same  kind  of  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  Americans  will 
achieve  a  victory  over  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  us  today.  In  a  time  when  all 
we  read  and  hear  is  cloaked  with  an  air 
of  defeatism,  I  am  most  happy  and 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  a  group  of  yoimg 
people  and  a  community  that  Is  indeed  a 
symbol  of  a  positive  attitude  and  a  desire 
to  win. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  pride,  determina- 
tion and  the  will  to  win  that  has  brought 
our  great  Nation  to  its  present  position 
of  world  leadership  that  we  are  honoring 
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at  Bicentennial  celebrations  this  year 
and  the  next  throughout  this  land  of 
ours. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— CONGRESS 
MUST  ACT  NOW 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  in 
Its  worst  v,ronomic  crisis  rince  the  Great 
Depression,  there  are  still  many  in 
Washington  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
dimensions  of  high  unemployment  and 
the  resulting  effect  on  taxes  and  State 
and  Federal  programs.  As  most  of  you 
know.  Michigan  is  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  current  recsssion.  Especially  hard 
hit  are  the  families  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional District,  the  people  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent.  A  most  influential 
local  newspaper,  the  Daily  Tribune,  pub- 
lished in  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  recently 
editorialized  on  th3  subject  of  unem- 
ployment. The  Tribune  editorial  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  major  problems 
Congress  must  tackl;  before  it  is  too 
late  for  many  families  and  taxpayers. 

The  February  20,  1975,  Daily  Tribune 
states : 

Paying  foti  Jobu:ssness 

Unemployment  is  a  hardship  not  only  for 
the  7.5  million  persons  out  of  work  but  also 
for  the  private  and  government-supported 
funds  that  provide  jobless  benefits.  As  the 
recession  deepens  these  funds  are  running 
dangerously  low.  And  beefing  them  up  by 
raising  the  wage  tax  on  employers  might  well 
lead  to  further  layoffs. 

Unemployed  auto  workers  have  been  told 
to  prepare  for  termination  of  the  industry's 
generous  supplemental  unemplojnment  bene- 
fits (SUB).  Under  United  Auto  Workers  con- 
tracts, the  combination  of  SUB  payments 
and  state  unemployment  benefits  Is  designed 
to  pay  laid-off  workers  95  per  cent  of  their 
regular  take-home  wage,  less  $7.50  a  week — 
the  estimated  cost  of  lunches  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Jobs. 

SUB  never  was  envisioned  as  an  open- 
ended  program,  however.  Its  purpose  was  to 
protect  workers'  earnings  during  periodic 
layoffs,  such  as  those  which  occur  during 
model  changeovers.  "If  layoffs  continue," 
UAW  Vice  President  Irving  Bluestone  told 
Business  Week,  "become  even  more  In- 
tense and  of  longer  duration,  there  Is  no 
question  that  there  will  be  Insufficient  funds 
to  continue  paying  benefits." 

Several  states  have  had  to  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  keep  their  unem- 
ployment benefit  programs  going.  If  they 
do  not  start  repaying  loans  after  two  years. 
Federal  law  requires  that  they  Impose  a 
penalty  tax  on  employers  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral payments.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  15  states  may  exhaust  their  unemploy- 
ment funds  this  year. 

Unemployment  compensation  was  one  of 
the  several  programs  authorized  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935.  The  retirement 
benefit  plan  was  established  as  a  national 
system  operated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  a  single  pool  of  funds  for  all  covered 
workers,  whereas  the  Jobless  benefit  plan 
was  instituted  as  a  composite  of  separate 
state  programs  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment serving  as  banker  and  general  over- 
seer. Unemplojrment  compensation  ia  funded 
through   Federal  and  state  wage  taxes  on 
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employers,  and  benefits  tend  to  vary  widely 
from  one  state  to  another. 

In  most  states,  recipients  of  Jobless  bene- 
fits get  approximately  one-half  of  their 
weekly  wage,  up  to  a  stipulated  maximum. 
The  average  weekly  payment  Is  about  $65 
(tax-free)  and  the  standard  eligibility  pe- 
riod Is  39  weeks.  Late  last  year.  Congress  ap- 
proved nearly  $3  billion  In  emergency  bene- 
fits to  provide  13  additional  weeks  of  eligi- 
bility. The  legislation  also  extended  unem- 
ployment Insurance  to  12  million'  farmers, 
domestics  and  state  and  local  employes  who 
had  not  previously  been  covered. 

These  emergency  benefits,  however,  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  1975  unless  Congress 
decides  to  extend  the  program.  Some  mem- 
bers think  more  drastic  action  Is  In  order. 
Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik  (D-Ohio),  a  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  oversees  unemployment  Insurance, 
said:  "It  is  past  time  that  the  entire  system 
was  thoroughly  reviewed  and  overhauled." 

The  HousD  Democratic  Leadership,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  asserted  that  the  best  way 
to  ccpe  with  unemployment  is  to  provide 
additional  public  service  Jobs.  Regardless  of 
which  approach  Is  taken,  assistance  to  the 
jobless  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  legisla- 
tive Issues  of  1975  and  most  of  us  would 
agree  that  It  Is  better  to  pay  people  for 
working  than  not  working. 
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THE  HONORABLE  JOSEPH 
PATRICK    O'HARA 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  death  this  week  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  O'Hara 
from  Minnesota,  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  those  who  knew  and  worked  with  him 
during  the  years  he  served  in  Congress. 
Congressman  O'Hara  represented  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Miime- 
sota,  the  district  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

While  serving  in  Congress,  Represent- 
ative O'Hara  was  a  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  for  14  years.  While  serving  on 
this  committee,  he  worked  hard  for  a 
well-coordinated  public  works  program 
for  the  city  and  for  larger  Federal  pay- 
ments to  help  meet  the  city's  needs.  He 
actively  supported  the  move  to  gain  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Congressman  O'Hara 
fought  hard  for  fair  trade  law  proposals. 
He  introduced  legislation  that  would 
strengthen  condemnation  of  housing 
where  landlords  failed  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs  and  played  a  key  role  in  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  city's  court  system. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1940,  Representative  O'Hara  established 
his  own  law  practice  in  Glencoe,  Miim. 
He  was  the  McLeod  County  attorney 
from  1934  to  1938.  He  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Born  in  Tipton,  Iowa,  Representative 
O'Hara  attended  the  University  of  Notre 


Dame.  He  served  overseas  as  an  oflQcer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  I.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  returned  to  Notre  Dame 
where  he  graduated  In  1920.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
served  as  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  Department  in  Minnesota  from 
1925  to  1926. 

Mr.  O'Hara  served  our  Nation  with 
distinction.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  high  qualities.  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  extending  my  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  Mrs.  O'Hara,  his  three  sons,  and 
all  th3  membars  of  his  family. 


STATEMENT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION   ON    SOCIAL    SECURITY 


KON.  ELLIOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  cre- 
ate the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that 
our  approach  to  the  social  security  sys- 
tem must  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 
There  are  too  many  warning  signals  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore. 

Certainly,  my  heavy  mail  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia  reflects  the 
current  social  security  malaise.  People 
under  40  arc  complaining  about  b3iig 
forced  to  contribute  to  an  actuarially 
unsound  system  from  which  they  never 
expect  to  receive  full  benefit. 

Those  people  already  receiving  social 
security  benefits  are  concerned,  not  only 
about  the  way  the  program  is  being  ad- 
ministered in  many  instances,  but  also 
about  the  inadequacy  of  these  benefits 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  real  basic  problem  is  that  social 
security  was  never  designed  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive retirement  system.  Intro- 
duced in  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  it  was  designed  as  an  in- 
surance program  with  mandatory  pre- 
miums which  would  maintain  actuarial 
integrity  and  would  provide  minimum 
subsistence.  The  system  was  really  de- 
signed to  help  rural  migrants  to  urban 
areas  who  had  no  means  of  providing 
for  their  own  retirement  and  who  con- 
stituted a  potential  heavy  burden  on 
society. 

Over  the  years  we  have  allowed,  at 
least  in  our  own  thinking,  the  social 
security  system  to  become  a  comprehen- 
sive retirement  program. 

The  outlook  for  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  darkened  drastically  in  the  past 
few  months  as  the  economy  has  floim- 
dered.  Unemployment  erodes  payroll  tax 
revenues  and  speeds  the  drain  on  the 
funds  as  more  workers  seek  retirement 
or  disability  payments.  At  the  same  time, 
inflation  increases  social  security  out- 
lays. Because  benefits  are  tied  to  living 
costs,  there  will  be  an  automatic  increase 
of  more  than  8  percent  next  July;  last 
year  this  boost  was  projected  at  4.4  per- 
cent. The  1974  Trustees  Report,  issued 
last  June,  predicted  that  the  retirement 
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and  disability  funds  would  continue  to 
ianease  to  the  year  1980  and  it  foresaw 
113  need  for  a  payroll  tax  increase  for 
5  to  10  yean  to  come.  But  the  latest  fore- 
casts project  an  immediate  decrease  in 
the  trust  funds  leading  to  their  exhaus- 
tion by  the  end  of  1980. 

Here  are  those  contrasting  projec- 
tions: 

II'E     l'J74     PROJECTION     AKO     1D75     PHOJECTIGl'l 

1975_.ap  5210.000,000.  down  $2,500,000,000. 
i:)7G — up  $389,000,000  down  $6,100,000,000. 
1977 — up  $797,000,000.  down  $8,300,000,000. 
1978 — up  $154,000,000,  down  .?9,500,000,000. 

I  would  n':e  to  point  to  a  recent  .syndi- 
cated survey  whicii  recently  appeared  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  by  Dr.  Robert  Myers, 
the  former  chief  actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Dr.  Myers  points  to  two  separate  but 
closely  related  problems  which  present 
major  threats  to  the  future  of  the  social 
security  system.  The  first  problem  stems 
from  possible  zero  population  growth  and 
the  second  from  what  he  considers  to  be 
an  unrealistically  low  estimate  of  the 
system's  operational  cost. 

What  the  new  demographic  pattern 
wrought  by  zero  population  growth 
means  in  simple  terms  is  bigger  bills  and 
fewer  people  to  pay  them. 

In  the  matter  of  operational  costs,  cur- 
rent social  security  financing  is  based  on 
the  unrealistic  assumption,  according  to 
Dr.  Myers,  that  there  will  be  a  5-percent 
annual  increase  in  taxable  wages  and 
price  increases  of  no  more  than  3  percent 
each  year  into  the  indefinite  future. 

Although  the  components  of  Dr. 
Myers'  rejection  of  these  rosy  assump- 
tions are  debatable  and,  in  some  cases, 
extremely  controversial,  there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt  about  the  ultimate  conclusion 
which  he  reaches: 

Our  current  program  Is  rimnlng  up  stag- 
gering bills  which  somebody  Is  going  to  have 
to  pay  sooner  or  later.  If  the  Social  Security 
program  Is  to  be  maintained. 

The  question  is,  says  Dr.  Myers,  hew 
will  they  be  prid  and  by  whom? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  questions  whose 
time  has  come.  My  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
examine  thoroughly  our  present  social 
security  program  in  all  of  its  aspects  and 
to  examine  viable  alternatives  to  a  sys- 
tem which  many  experts — not  to  say  the 
vast  bulk  of  a  concerned  public — believe 
is  no  longer  tolerable. 

The  bill  will  abolish  the  present  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  and  in- 
stead calls  for  a  national  commission  of 
nine  citizens  to  make  a  careful  and  in- 
tensive study  of  the  entire  subject  area 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  four  corners  of 
our  present  program.  At  the  end  of  4 
years  the  commission  is  to  recommend 
specific  proposals  for  the  type  of  pro- 
gram or  programs  which  will  best  suit 
the  needs  of  America  for  the  rest  of  this 
contury  and  into  the  next. 

This  commission  will  travel  to  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  and  hear  from  business- 
men, retired  persons,  prof ession"  Is,  wid- 
ows, working  peorle,  single  career  per- 
sons, from  every  element  of  our  society 
in  addition  to  the  experts  and  econo- 
mists. Then,  in  a  series  of  annual  reports 
and  a  final  comnrehensive  report,  the 
commission  will  formulate  findings  and 
recommendations  in  the  following  area^ : 
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First,  the  adequacy  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  present  social  security  pro- 
grams; 

Second,  any  inequities  in  these  pro- 
grams based  upon  marital  status,  sex, 
or  similar  classifications  or  categories; 
and 

Tliiid,  possible  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
rent programs  including  a  substitution 
01  the  payroll  tix  by  general  revenues, 
establishment  of  a  system  providing  for 
mandatory  participation  in  a  private  in- 
surance program  or  en  alternative  to 
parti.ipation  in  Federal  programs,  and 
establishment  of  a  system  permitting  in- 
dividuals a  choice  of  public  or  priv.^te 
programs  or  both. 

We  must  assure  those  people  now  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  social  security 
that  they  will  be  fully  secure  and  pro- 
vided for.  Further,  we  must  assure  those 
people  looking  to  the  future  that  the 
system  to  be  devised  will  be  at  least  as 
good  and.  necessarily,  more  efficient 
more  productive,  and  less  costly  than 
what  we  now  have. 

We  have  a  national  commitmrnt  to  a 
retirement,  di.'^ability,  and  survivor  ben- 
efit program.  We  CTnnot  allow  that  com- 
mitment to  flounder,  because  the  exist- 
ing deliveiy  system  has  become  unsuited 
to  our  currant  and  future  needs.  Our 
mis.sion  is  not  to  destroy  but  to  create; 
not  to  provide  expensive  cosmetic  treat- 
ments to  the  patient,  but  rather  to  f'rd 
a  ciu'e  that  will  provide  true  security  for 
all  citi::sm  in  need  of  an  affordable  and 
rcali'^tic  progr.'^m  for  retired  citizens  pjid 
for  th3  families  in  v.hich  the  wage  earnT 
has  died  or  h7s  become  disabled. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  has  tliat 
purpose,  and  no  domestic  human  and  .so  - 
cial  ne2d  can  have  any  more  long-term 
priority  than  solving  this  problem. 


RALPH  YARBOROUGH  UNIT 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate a  unit  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  as  the  "Ralph  Yarborough 
Unit"  in  honor  of  former  Senator  Yar- 
borough, whose  name  is  well  known  to 
everyone  f r  miliar  with  the  history  of  the 
Big  Thicket  legif  lation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  the  Big  Thicket  is  or  where 
it  is  located,  it  is  in  east  Texas  and  is 
called  the  biological  crossroads  of  North 
America.  There  the  temperate,  sub- 
tropical, prairie,  and  woodland  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
Wect  meet.  The  84,550-acre  preserve  in- 
cludes elm,  birch,  sugar  maple  and  flower 
dogwood  of  the  northern,  temperate 
climates;  southern  cypress,  magnolia 
and  various  subtropical  trees;  western 
tumblewced  and  several  varieties  of 
cactus;  as  well  as  40  species  of  orchids 
and  23  known  species  of  fern.  In  sum- 
marj'.  the  Big  Thicket  is  an  imusual  and 
interesting  mixture  of  nature  worthy  of 
national  recognition  and  preservation. 
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Legislation  to  estabhsh  the  3i^  Ihicket 
National  Preserve  was  passed  in  tlie  93d 
Congress  and  enacted  on  October  11. 
1974,  completing  efforts  which  date  bade 
to  1927.  In  that  year,  a  considerable  e.Tort 
was  mounted  by  citizens  interested  in 
preserving  the  uniqu:  feature j  cI  the  Bi3 
Tliic'Ket,  but  not  until  1938  wa-  a  study 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Al- 
though that  survey  recommended  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  large  paric,  the  war  years 
intervened  and  the  recommendation  v/as 
never  implemented. 

In  my  view.  Senator  Yarborough's  un- 
tiriiis  efFcrts  to  save  the  Big  ihiclvct 
while  in  the  Senate  and  the  continuation 
of  those  efforts  after  leaving  the  Senate 
v/ere  essential  in  building  tlie  necessary 
public  support  for  its  success. 

Several  of  my  Texas  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  presenting  this  bill  to  the 
House,  and  we  anticipate  its  speedy  pas- 
sage. The  Yarborough  Unit~14,303  acres 
of  Polk  Coimty.  Tex.,  will  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
s'.ru3glc  to  preserve  the  Bis  Thicket. 


GHANA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


KON.  CHARLES  C.  D!G(^S,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REr-RESENTATlVES 

Thursday,  March  C,  1975 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  salute  the 
nation  of  Ghana,  which  today  celebrates 
the  18th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence as  a  sovereign  state  in  the  world 
community.  I  have  always  had  a  par- 
ticularly warm  affection  for  Ghana  as 
a  residual  from  my  attendance  at  its  in- 
dependence in  1957  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  my  first  trip  to  mother  Africa. 

The  United  States,  which  is  approach- 
ing its  own  200th  anniversarv,  is  looked 
at  by  some  parts  of  th2  world  as  one  of 
the  youngest  nations.  I  hope  that  our 
own  experiences  during  our  first  200 
years,  and  our  relative  youth  as  a 
nation-state,  will  encourage  our  under- 
standing and  support  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing difficulties  that  face  a  new  nation. 

I  believe  that  Ghana,  despite  the 
enormous  problems  of  economic  and  re- 
source dislocation  throughout  the  world, 
has  made  great  strides  in  coping  with 
the  needs  of  her  psoplo. 

Three  years  ago  the  Government  of 
Ghana  addressed  herself  to  the  major 
task  of  making  the  country  self-reliant 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  within  hsr 
resources.  The  government,  therefore, 
placed  emphasis  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment as  the  general  strategv  to  spear- 
head the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment. The  adoption  of  this  policy  was 
dictated  by  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
economy  at  that  time,  and  Ghanaians 
were  called  upon  to  muster  all  available 
resources  to  produce  the  food  needed  by 
the  nation.  ITie  program  known  as  "Op- 
eration Feed  Yourself"  was  regarded  as 
an  emergency  operation  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  country's  crippling  dependence 
on  food  imports.  The  years  1972  74  were, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  "Agricultural 
War  Years",  devoted  to  the  increased 


production  of  stlccted  crops  and  live- 
stock. The  banc  policy  under  the  pro- 
gram is  tho  rapid  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  asrlculture  toward  self-suffl- 
cienry  in  food  and  raw  materials  and 
the  diversification  of  asricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Prodr.ctijn  trr^cls  have  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  Ghana  has  bcccmo  5Clf- 
siifficlent  in  maize— the  staple  food  of 
the  majority — -nhich  u^cd  to  be  imported 
in  large  quantitie-.  Rico  production  has 
reached  70  perrcnt  of  the  national  nood 
and  Ghana  liopes  to  become  sclf-suf5- 
cicnt  in  rice  thio  -ct. 

Tlie  cucces3  r-tjry  of  the  ccor.omic  re- 
covery during  the  part  3  ye.irr,  will  for 
long  be  remembered.  The  strict  discipline 
injected  into  the  economy  by  the  govern- 
ment since  coming  into  office  has  paid 
off  so  well  that  the  coimtry  has  been 
able  to  record  a  balance-of-trade  sur- 
plus for  the  first  time  in  the  past  2  suc- 
cessive years. 

To  iiTiprove  the  quality  cf  life  of  lhr> 
people,  the  rovernment  has  introduced 
schemes  for  accelerated  improvement  in 
housing,  health,  and  education.  A  cra.sh 
prosrnm  on  low-cost  houses  for  the  low- 
income  group  is  being  pursued  vigorously 
and  work  is  in  progress  to  complete  this 
year  alone,  some  5.000  hou-cs  started  I'n- 
der  the  scheme. 

A  new  "Health-on-'V/heels"  .sclT^me, 
aimed  at  providing  more  adequate  med- 
ical services  for  the  rui-al  areas  throush 
mobile  clinics,  has  also  been  instituted. 

Tlie  government  has  recently  laiuiched 
a  5-year  development  plan  aimed  at  ef- 
fecting a  sti'uctural  transformation  of 
the  country's  economy  and  promoting 
full  and  efficient  use  of  all  of  the  nation's 
resources. 

The  Government  of  Ghana  has  alway.s 
encouraged  foreign  participation  in  our 
economy,  and  during  the  past  year  many 
foreign  companies,  including  U.S.  busi- 
nesses, took  advantage  of  a  wide  range 
of  fiscal  and  tax  incentives  and  good  in- 
frastructure to  invest  in  Ghana.  The 
country  continued  to  maintain  very 
fruitful  partnerships  with  U.S.  com- 
panies, such  as  Kaiser  Aluminium,  Fire- 
stone Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Union  Car- 
bide, and  Star-KLst. 

To  give  practical  expression  to  our  re- 
lations with  our  neighbours,  Ghana  is 
exporting  electrical  power  to  Togo  and 
Dahomey  and  continues  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  friend-ship  and  cooperation  with  all 
countries. 

We  are  determined  to  succeed,  and 
with  hard  work  and  the  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  our  friends,  we  are  sure  we 
will. 


ADDITIONAL  JUDGESHIPS 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF   XflCHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  two  bills.  The  first 
bUl  would  create  52  additional  judgeships 
for  the  U.S.  district  courts.  The  second 
bill  would  create  13  additional  circuit 
judgeships  for  the  UjS.  courts  of  appMk. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  two  bills  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. On  January  15,  1975,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  com- 
municated the  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  both  the  House 
enfi  the  Senate.  On  Febi-vi^.ry  23. 1975,  the 
Chief  Justice  addressed  the  American 
Bar  Association,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  judiciary.  In  that  report,  the  Chief 
Justice  reiterated  tiie  urgent  need  for 
additional  Federal  .iudgeships. 

I  agree.  In  recent  years  both  the  nftm- 
fcer  of  cases  has  increased  ?nd  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  consider  each  case  has 
increased.  For  as  we  perfect  the  admin- 
is!  ratio;!  of  .iu'tice.  it  inevitably  re^.i'ire? 
additional  time  and  resomxes.  La.^t  year 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  to  guarantee  defendants  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  a  speedy  trial.  But 
deciai-ing  that  right  and  making  it  pos- 
sible are  two  different  things.  If  Congrens 
does  not  act  swiftly  to  create  additional 
judgeships,  the  goal  in  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  and  ihe  goals  in  a  host  of  other 
congressional  enactments  will  never  be 
realized. 

Although  I  agree  w  ith  the  general  need 
for  additional  Federal  judgeships,  I  have 
not  at  this  time — before  I  have  examined 
all  of  the  evidence  concerning  each  par- 
ticular district  and  circuit — firmly  re- 
solved that  I  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Judicial  Conference  in 
evcrj-  particular.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
matter  is  most  urgent  and  one  which  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should  ad- 
dress at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 


HAYS  IN  HOUSE  DAD  AT  HOME 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSX^LVANIA 

I.N"  iHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

ls.1v.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  certain 
actions  token  and  words  .spoken  during 
the  organizational  period  of  the  94th 
Congress,  I  think  my  colleagues  might 
appreciate  reading  a  story  written  by 
Olen  Dufify  which  appeared  in  the  Ohio 
Stete  Lantern  on  February  19,  1975.  It 
is  an  interA'ieW'  of  Marthn  Hays  Steiner, 
the   daughter   of   Congressman   Wayne 

HAY.S. 

It  might  tell  the  story  of  Wayne  H.ays 
better  than  any  of  us  might  who  have 
known  him  for  years.  It  may  explain 
some  of  the  characteristics  that  have 
made  him  unpopular  in  some  quarters 
but  staunchly  supported  in  others. 

I  have  often  said  that  there  are  many 
sides  to  all  of  us,  but  that  the  most 
important  side  is  that  of  the  family.  Per- 
haps we  could  all  learn  a  little  more 
about  the  colleagues  we  serve  with  If  we 
were  more  aware  of  their  family  sides. 

The  article  follows: 

Hays  in  House,  Dad  at  Home 
(By  Glen  Duffy) 

What  Is  a  powerful  member  of  the  House 
like  when  he  makes  the  transition  to  a  mem- 
ber of  bis  household? 

If  anyone  should  know,  it's  Martha  Hays 
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S'eiuer,  a  senior  from  Flushing  and  daiJghter 
of  U.S.  Rep.  Wayne  Hays  (D.-Ohlo).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. 

Hays  has  been  deocribed  as  '■abrasive," 
"bitter-tongucd,"  and  "the  mcar.ost  man  in 
Congress."  Tlie  HoiT&e  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  rpveral  weeks  ago  made  an  im- 
s-iccessful  bid  to  unseat  Hays  from  his  com- 
ri'.itteso  leader,  hip  as  part  cf  a  General  .•'.- 
trtck  upo'i  the  Fcnioriiy  system. 

Stc'iuer  said,  'I  know  a  lot  of  peDplo  duii't 
like  uvy  i:\lhp.v  simply  becai;.s;e  he  doesn't 
iicuaily  worry  a'jout  whether  he  ma'.:c;  sonc- 
body  mad  or  not." 

Of  her  father".?  much  pu'olici"ed  teinp-.r. 
.^'.einc"  r::'.u:.  "I'e  displayed  it  somcwliat  at 
home  too.  He  has  to  work  at  his  job  more 
than  eight  iiours  a  day,  he  has  to  work  it  al- 
ine-1  conptantly.  It  kind  of  carriers  oviT  to 
his  other  (home)  life  I  guess.  He's  jiist  the 
tjTJO  of  person  Tsho's  learned  that  to  get 
tliiiias  dosie,  you've  got  to  be  a  demanding 
::'r-.on." 

Steiner  said  Hays  was  "confident"  about 
retaining  his  chairmanship  when  he  wa.s 
i;ii;iUi;ii2ed. 

"We  talked  to  him  right  aftT  \vc  heard 
ahou'v,  it  on  the  news,"  she  said.  "We  were 
pretty  .-i.irpvlsert,  but  he  didn't  seem  too  wor- 
ried. I  guess  he  got  some  Gongrjssmeii  to 
vo'.e  loi-  him." 

Steiner  said  she  doesn't  consider  herself 
po'itically  inclined. 

"You  would  think  I  would  be  more  polit- 
i  nl  considering  who  my  fatlier  is,"  slie  said. 
"1  don't  tend  to  take  a  stand  on  any  partic- 
ular issue.  I'm  not  involved  in  any  groups.  I 
j'.T.^t  kind  of  stayed  out  of  things.  He  (Haj-s) 
novor  pushed  me  into  anytliing." 

"He  11  ever  talked  about  hi-j  work  much  at 
huiie."  Steiner  said.  ".My  mother  and  X  would 
have  campaigned  for  him  if  he  had  a=ked  us, 
but  he  never  did.  About  the  only  time  he 
s.^id  anything  about  what  his  day  was  like, 
v.-as  vl-.en  he  l\ad  a  conflict  with  some'oody 
and  got  in  tho  last  word.  He  really  seemed 
pleased  with  that." 

Steiner  said  that  while  she  was  growing  up 
in  Flushing.  "People  kind  of  looked  up  to 
us  (the  family).  I  didn't  like  to  feel  any 
different,  though,  and  I  don't  think  I  got  any 
special  treatment.  I  had  to  be  careful  about 
what  I  said,  but  I  guess  it's  that  way  In  any 
small  town." 

.  Steiner  said  some  of  the  criticism  of  her 
father  bothers  her. 

"It  kind  of  angers  me  If  I  think  it's  un- 
warranted," she  said.  "I  think  they  (the  me- 
dia) are  saying  things  kind  of  harshly  some- 
times. He  may  spout  off  and  say  what  he 
thinko.  and  it  may  not  be  that  tactful  or 
nice,  and  it  may  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  I'm  not  sure  it  warrants  that  kind  of  a 
writeup." 

"I  might  be  kind  of  biased,  thougii.  be- 
c.iuse  I  don't  see  him  in  the  House,  I  just 
F.ee  him  at  home.  People  might  have  some 
legitimate  gripes,  but  It's  kind  of  hard  to 
tell,"  she  said. 

Steiner  said  her  father  takes  most  criti- 
cism "lu  stride,"  but  occasionally  it  does 
affect  him. 

"I  think  tliose  papers  tliat  gave  him  tbose 
writcups  and  said  what  a  mean  person  he 
was,  he  did  kind  of  take  to  heart  more  than 
almost  anything  I've  ever  seen.  It  surprised 
me  because  I  thought  he  wasn't  that  worried 
abDut  it.  I  think  he  wants  people  to  think 
he's  eiTiclent,  but  when  they  put  It  that  way, 
I  tliink  it's  starting  to  get  to  him,"  she  said. 

Steiner  said  that  during  her  childhood,  her 
father  never  talked  much  about  his  ambi- 
tions in  politics  but,  "He  used  to  tea.e  me 
about  his  becomlnf»  President  because  he 
knew  I  didn't  want  him  to." 

"I  just  wouldn't  appreciate  the  lack  of 
privacy. 

Steiner  doesn't  think  her  father  will  ever 
run  for  President,  but  she  said,  "I  think  he 
would  like  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House." 
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INTERNATIONAL  "WOMEN'S  YEAR 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of 
Liternational  Women's  Year,  I  am  In- 
traducmg  a  bill  to  establish  a  committee 
to  plan  and  convene  an  American  Wom- 
en's Conference  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976.  The  conference  will  have  a 
mandate  to  assess  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  toward 
achieving  the  three  goals  of  International 
Women's  Year — equality  between  men 
and  women,  integration  of  women  in  the 
total  development  effort,  and  recognition 
of  women's  contribution  to  world  peace. 
Additionally,  the  conference  will  develop 
specific  recommendations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  baiTiers  to  full  and  equal 
participation  of  women  in  all  aspects  of 
national  life,  and  will  establish  a  time- 
table for  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations. 

I  l)elieve  that  a  national  conf  ei-ence  of 
American  women  is  an  appropriate  vehi- 
cle by  which  the  United  States  can  i-ec- 
ognize  and  act  on  the  goaLs  of  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year.  A  national  confer- 
ence could  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the 
issue  of  women's  rights  and  equality,  and 
could  develop  specific  recommendations 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  full  integration  of 
women  in  all  aspects  of  national  life.  The 
conference  could  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  women's  organizations, 
policymakers  and  decisionmakers  from 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public  at  large  for  a  fi-uitful 
discussion  of  issues  of  interest  to  women. 
The  recommendations  developec"  by  such 
a  conference  could  sei-ve  as  a  blueprint 
for  action  by  the  Government  and  the 
private  sector  in  the  area  of  women's 
rights. 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  time  for 
American  women  to  meet  and  consider 
the  actions  which  must  be  taken  to  in- 
sure them  full  equality  in  all  aspects  of 
society.  It  was  nearly  200  years  ago  that 
American  men  met  to  plan  a  revolution. 
Today,  American  women  must  meet  to 
make  sme  that  the  f i-uits  of  that  revolu- 
tion are  no  longer  denied  to  them. 

Although  I  applaud  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  establishing  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  Year,  this  Commission  has  only 
a  tiny  budget  and  a  somewhat  limited 
mandate.  Its  responsibility  is  to  promote 
the  observance  of  International  Women's 
Year  in  the  United  States  by  focusing 
attention  on  the  need  to  encourage  ap- 
propriate and  relevant  cooperative  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  women's  rights  and 
responsibilities.  I  think  it  is  incimibent 
upon  the  Congress  to  provide  for  such 
"appropriate  and  relevant  cooperative 
activity"  by  enacting  legislation  designed 
to  foster  specific  programs  on  the  obsei-y- 
ance  of  IWY,  and  by  appropriating  a  rea- 
sonable simi  of  money  to  can-y  out  such 
programs,  Canada  and  Australia  have 
both  appi-opriated  $2  million  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  celebrate  IWY.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States  can  afford  to 
assign  this  important  year  an  equally 
high  priority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  other  nations  are  platming  to 
convene  national  conferences  on  the 
status  of  women  during  IWY,  Including 
Switzerland,  Iran,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
Belgium,  and  Australia.  I  think  such  ef- 
forts are  fitting  tributes  to  the  Import- 
ance of  this  year,  and  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  observe  IWY  in  an  equally  appro- 
priate manner. 


THE  PItESIDENT'S  BUDGET 


mn.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  February  12  Wash- 
ington Report  entitled  "The  President's 
Budget": 

The  President's  Budget 

The  highlights  of  President  Ford's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1976  include  government 
spending  of  $349.4  billion,  receipts  totaling 
$298  blUion  and  a  federal  deficit  of  $52  bU- 
lion,  the  highest  ever  in  peacetime. 

It  Is  a  breathtaking  document.  In  a  strik- 
ingly candid  manner,  the  President  presents 
axi  exceedingly  grim  tiscal  picture.  With  none 
of  tlie  evasions  or  false  optimism  of  many 
previous  federal  budgets,  he  projects  back- 
to-back  deiicits  totaling  $87  billion,  a  drop 
lu  total  production  of  3.3%  hi  1975  with  only 
a  moderate  rise  in  1976,  prices  rising  by 
11.3%  and  unemployment  averaging  8.1% 
this  year,  7.9%  next  year  and  7.5 'ifc  in  1977. 
Tho  President  believes  the  economy  will  stop 
deteriorating  this  summer  or  fall,  and  then 
recover  slowly.  In  his  view,  the  current  reces- 
sion will  be  almost  twice  as  deep  as  any  In 
the  postwar  period,  and  the  anemic  recovery 
will  assure  stagnation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment for  years. 

The  President's  budget  will  anger,  perhaps 
even  frighten,  Americans,  arouse  grave  con- 
cern among  our  friends  abroad,  and  hope- 
fully cause  everyone  to  reflect  upon  the  pre- 
carious finances  of  the  nation  and  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  them.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  has  been  worumg  that  the  nation 
must  make  sacrifices,  has  concluded  that  in 
order  to  end  the  recession  without  re-ignlting 
lufiation,  the  nation  must  tolerate  three 
years  of  the  highest  unemployment  the  na- 
tion has  had  in  the  postwar  period. 

A  few  general  observations  may  help  put 
this  extraordinary  document  In  perspective. 
While  the  federal  budget  has  risen  rapidly 
In  dollar  terms  in  recent  years,  it  has  not 
grown  appreciably  as  a  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal economy.  Likewise,  the  projected  deficit 
is  not  as  large  as  several  of  Its  peacetime 
predecessors  when  placed  alongside  the  size 
of  the  economy. 

The  increased  spending  in  the  budget 
(11%  over  this  year)  Is  for  the  expansion  of 
present  programs  or  to  keep  up  witli  infla- 
tion, not  for  new  programs.  One  striking 
feature  of  the  budget  Is  that  transfer  pay- 
ments (that  Is,  payments  the  government 
transfers  each  year  from  one  set  of  citizens 
to  another,  like  social  security  and  veterans 
benefits)  account  for  40%  of  the  budget.  De- 
fense accounts  for  25%,  interest  on  the  fed- 
eral debt,  10  *>'(!,  and  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments,  another  10  ^ii.  On  the  revenue 
side,  the  social  security  tax  will  produce 
about  30%  of  the  projected  revenue,  the  in- 
come tax  35%  and  the  corporate  tax  15%. 

The  President,  who  has  bet  his  political 
future  on  his  budget,  confronts  the  toughest 
economic  problems  that  any  President  has 
faced    at   least   since   the   Depression.   The 
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President  wants  to  share  responsibility  with 
the  Democratic  Congress  for  the  nation's 
economic  troubles,  and  to  blame  the  Con- 
gress for  any  increase  in  spending.  He  will 
have  to  contend  with  restive  Repub!joan.s, 
who  will  view  him  as  soft  on  spending,  and 
with  restless  Democrats,  who  will  accuse  him 
of  increasing  spending  for  the  military  and 
foreign  aid,  but  cutting  domestic  proprams 
aimed  at  helping  low  and  middle  aicome 
people. 

The  proposed  $92.8  billion  defense  budget 
reverses  the  eroding  effects  of  inflation  on 
the  defense  program,  and  sets  the  stage  for 
a  steady  upturn  in  military  spending,  which 
is  expected  to  reach  $140  billion  by  the  end 
of  this  decade.  The  nation's  demand  for  en- 
ergy accounts  for  a  sharp  increase  In  civilian 
research  and  development,  which  is  up  12% 
over  last  year  to  $7.4  blllicn.  Nuclear  energy 
would  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  energy 
research  funds,  but  fossil  fuel  research  would 
also  be  accelerated.  Health  research  would 
face  a  lean  year.  Federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  government  would  increase  modestly, 
largely  to  offset  Increased  energy  costs.  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
(community  and  mental  health,  medicaid, 
food  stamps,  welfare)  are  the  objects  of 
sharp  cuts.  The  President's  request  for  funds 
to  fight  crime  represents  a  decline,  if  infla- 
tion is  considered,  even  though  the  latest 
FBI  statistics  show  reported  crime  up  IG'-.v. 
In  transportation,  the  President  proposes 
using  tax  revenues  now  marked  only  for 
highway  construction  to  be  spent  for  other 
purposes  Fewer  dollars  will  be  budgeted  for 
farm  price  supports.  But  more  wiU  go  to 
education,  manpower  training  and  foreign 
aid. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  year's  federal 
budget  is  a  listing  of  $90  billion  in  tax  ex- 
penditures, that  Is,  taxes  the  government 
does  not  collect  because  of  special  tax  pro- 
visions, like  personal  deductions  for  mort- 
gage interest  and  the  non -taxation  of  social 
security  benefits.  Another  new  feature  of  the 
budget  Is  that  future  fiscal  years  will  begin 
in  October  rather  than  July,  and  the  budget 
includes  a  transition  budget  for  July  through 
September  next  year. 

In  the  days  ahead  the  Congress  will  begin 
the  arduous  task  of  examining  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  line  by  line.  It  will  ask  a  num- 
ber of  questions:  Will  the  budget  stimulate 
the  economy  sufficiently?  Will  It  Increase  in- 
flation? Should  ItB  priorities  be  re-arranged? 
Will  the  deficit  crush  the  economy?  The 
President  has  recommended  a  budget  he 
thinks  is  right  for  the  nation.  The  Congress 
must  now  exercise  its  collective  Judgment  on 
the  nation's  bicentennial  budget. 


B/N'  THE  HANDGUN— NO.  3 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

in  riuf:  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  edi- 
torial below  makes  a  point  which  ought 
to  be  emphasized  more  strongly  in  the 
debate  over  gim  control.  That  is  that 
even  the  strongest  gun  control  will  not 
end  gun  crime  or  gun  death.  I  am  not 
naive  enough  to  think  that  there  are 
any  simple  answers  to  these  problems, 
nor  are  my  colleagues  who  also  support 
gun  control.  But  we  can  be  sure,  as  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Post  also  point 
out,  that  a  ban  on  the  private  possession 
of  handguns  will  reduce  drastically  the 
appalling  nimiber  of  handgun  deaths 
which  occur  in  this  coimtry.  Surely  this 
is  a  step  woi-thy  of  broad  support,  and 
indeed,  the  Post  editorial  is  an  example 
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of  the  increasinj  support  which  a  ban  on 
hr.ndguns  is  rcceivinj. 

ThD  editorial  appeared  In  the  New 
Yori-.  Tczt  of  Fcbrur'i-y  21,  1975. 

Cvar.r:iG  H.'.r:Dt;CN  Slauchxer 

0.;.gre3s  vi'.!  be  besieged  as  usual  thU 
f?--.-«k!a  v.llh  appeals  Irom  the  Department  ol 
Dsfeiise  for  v.vf  hardwsre.  justlfiecl,  as  al- 
ways, as  er^ser.tml  to  national  security.  There 
•will  also  be  another  request:  nxany  members 
will  be  asking  that  a  certain  domestic  weap- 
on'? system  be  dismantled,  on  the  grounds 
t'aal  it  does  not  protect  but  endangers. 

The  point  1=^  beinj^  made  bv  Rep.  Bingham 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Hart  (b-Mich.),  chief 
House  and  Scn.it"  rnoiTrors  of  legi-.latlon 
which  would  forbid  ov.nership  of  haud-j'.nis 
by  the  general  public  in  the  U.S. 

The  legislation  is  not  new.  Since  it  Wiis 
introduced  several  se.«;'ic!ns  aso.  Sen.  Hart 
estimates,  Eome  30,000  persons  have  been 
killed  with  handguns.  They  were  not.  as  a 
rule,  muggers,  rapist.^  or  burglars,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  gtm  owner,  or  rela- 
tive?, or  neighbors.  Acccrding  to  Hart,  It  Is  a 
rarity  to  find  a  real  "self-defen-se  killinp," 
involving  an  armed  citizen  against  a  crim- 
inal attacker. 

The  Bingham-Hnrt  bill  would  not  elimi- 
nate all  handgun  deaths.  It  would  not  totally 
prevent  smuggling  of  handguns.  It  would 
not  eliminate  the  use  of  other  weapons  In 
homicides. 

But  it  would  clearly  reduce  the  number  of 
gun  deaths  In  the  U.S.,  which  occur,  on  the 
average,  every  20  minutes.  That  is  why  prom- 
inent urban  and  police  officials,  including 
Mayor  Beatne,  former  Police  Commissioner 
Murphy  and  others,  are  .supporting  the  legis- 
lation. The  public  shtuld  be  hciad  from  no 
less  cle.irly. 


HUM.'U^  RIGHTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MtNNESOTA 

T.X  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsduu.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Siwaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mrs.  Rita  E.  Hauser.  Slie  urges 
the  Department  of  State  to  give  greater 
piiority  to  huina.i  rights  in  our  relations 
with  Latin  America. 

Mrs.  Hauser  suggests  that  the  United 
States  encourage  the  strengthening  of 
tlie  Organization  of  American  States  sys- 
tem for  protecting  human  rights.  The  re- 
ports of  the  OAS  Inter- American  Com- 
mission Oil  Human  Rights  receive  scant 
attention  by  the  General  Assembly.  Con- 
sequently, governments  accused  of  com- 
mitting serious  violations  of  human 
rights  by  tlie  Commission  may  blithely 
ignore  its  findings. 

At  its  spring  session  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  will  consider  the  Commission's 
report  on  Chile.  The  Commission  has  is- 
sued a  thoroughly  documented  report 
based  on  a  field  mission.  The  report  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  set  of  recommen- 
dations. The  Government  of  Chile  has 
denied  many  of  the  Commission's  find- 
ings. 

The  U.S.  Gorernment  should  urge  the 
Assembly  to  fully  discuss  the  report  and 
adopt  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Com- 
mission** recommendations.  The  United 
States  should  also  urge  the  Government 
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of  Chile  to  invite  the  Commission  to  make 
a  second  investigation. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washingtbn  Po^t,  Mr.rch  5,  ICTj] 
iIir.:\K  nciiTS  i;.-  Latin  Ai.u:rac.\ 
(By  Hila  E.  Hauser) 
Any  attempt  to  revise  our  policy  towari 
Liiliu  America  whi^h  faiitj  to  de.\l  with  sup- 
prcsclou  cf  batic  hujuan  rights  by  goverli- 
mcnls  of  both  the  left  a:id  tli^'at  v.'ill  sim- 
ply n;it  be  credible  to  serious  pcoplo  any- 
where In  the  hcmi.=;phrre.  If  v.-e  are  to  in- 
iluoi'-'^D  'L?.*\n  America  in  the  years  ahead,  it 
niu:  t  ho  on  the  ba=i3  or  shared  human  values 
which  uiiderpin  our  common  hpr!t.".'je  of  free- 
doin  from  forei;::n  tyranny.  Tliose  values  were 
colccii'.cly  o'.atccl  at  the  Eorota  Conference  ol 
1948.  when  the  American  Declaration  of  tlie 
Righls  a:!C  Diit  ips  of  Mail  \\?f.  adopted  .lo 
the  '•principal  ^rlde  of  an  evolvi.-.:^  Americ.n 
Ir.w."  Included  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  persoiial  Eecurlty,  equality  before  the 
law,  iFir  trial,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion.  The  Inter- 
American  Comuiis.^ilon  on  Human  Rights  was 
established  in  19C0  by  the  OAS  as  an  advisory 
group  and  10  years  later  made  an  official  body 
of  that  organization,  empowered  to  "keep 
vigilir.ro  over  the  observr.nce  of  human 
rights."  The  United  States  supported  all 
these  actions— but  little  else  since — and  has 
not  made  use  of  the  commls.^ion  on  the  very 
occasions  when  it  might  have  given  its  best 
service. 

Mo.st  ob.'^erveis  would  agree  that  an  en- 
lightered  Unlicd  States  policy  toward  Latin 
America  in  the  1970s  must  be  predicated  on 
nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  other 
American  nations,  wUh  due  respect  for  the 
diversity  of  tiieir  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems. But  this  is  not  a  license  for  us  to 
ignore  both  the  legal  and  moral  obligations 
we  have  to  seek  compliance  by  ail  OAS 
members  vith  the  norms  of  the  Bogota 
Declaration,  and  to  work  affirmatively  toward 
enforcement  of  those  rights  as  against  any 
member  state  flagrantly  in  violation  of  them. 
Indeed,  for  the  United  States  to  take  action 
which  could  reasonably  be  Interpreted  as 
supportive  of  these  violations,  e.g.,  send- 
ing arms  or  aid  to  a  government  using  our 
materiel  for  a  systematic  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  its  nationals.  Is  probably  a  breach  of  In- 
ternatlonal  law  tmder  the  "aiding  and 
aljetting"  concept. 

What  can  we  do  in  cases  of  gross  violations 
of  rigius  of  nationals  by  a  Latin  state?  It  is 
not  in  our  Interest,  nor  Is  It  fruitful,  to  take 
unilateral  action,  whether  by  economic, 
diplomatic  or  military  steps,  against  an 
egre.eious  violator  of  human  rights  In  the 
Americas  to  compel  a  chansre  in  policy.  The 
OAS  Charter  probably  requires  collective 
actioi'.  for  only  in  this  manner  can  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonintervention  In  the  affairs  of 
another  state  be  legally  circumscribed.  Tlie 
perfect  vehicle  for  the  United  States  to 
support  is  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  Its  members  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  of  Independent  .stature;  its 
investigations  in  the  1960s  as  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Honduras,  El  Salvador 
and  Haiti,  among  others,  were  well  received 
and  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  refute 
its  factual  findings.  And  it  must  be  stressed 
that  objective  fact-findhig  is  often  the  most 
difficult  task  in  human  rights  disputes.  Yet, 
la  the  pait  few  years,  we  have  done  little  to 
support  its  work. 

The  commission  made  a  4-year  investiga- 
tion of  the  government  of  Brazil,  and  con- 
demned it  for  acts' of  killing  aiKl  torture  of 
political  prisoners.  Brazil  rejected  these  find- 
ings and  refused  to  comply  with  the  commis- 
sion's request  that  it  investigate  the  charges 
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r,ud  punish  these  guilty.  The  commission's  re- 
port was  presented  to  the  1974  Atlanta  ses- 
f.inn  of  t;-.e  O.A3  General  As.sembly,  which 
merely  tlsankod  It  for  its  work.  No  public  dio- 
cu-ssion  on  the  report  took  place,  due,  it  is 
.safe  to  say.  to  Crxiiiiuii  loi>byiiig.  The  Unltod 
States  was  sileat. 

Tli2  comml  sion  h.-is  juct  cnmpletcd  a 
Ur.gtl-.y  investijation  of  liolations  of  hmnan 
r'i;Ms  by  the  i.iilit:  r/  C'.svarmr.ent  cf  Call?, 
fincliug  serious  failiu-c-  on  a  ma-ssive  sraie 
by  tiiat  govcrnnier.t.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  i sport  will  have  ti-.e  san;e  fate 
us  the  Braziliaa  study  when  it  reaches  the 
0.'\3  General  A.s-cmbly  this  spring — and  v.hat 
rele  tlie  Unite:!  States  will  take  in  gettuig  it 
aiicJ.  If  tlie  lepcrt  is  dcbalcd  at  the  Asswn- 
bly,  mo.it  experts  believe  that  virtually  all 
0.\3  members  will  feci  obliged  to  support 
a  rcK-lutlon  ciUing  cii  Chile  to  change  its 
practices. 

In  dealhig  with  a  possible  change  of  poli(^ 
to.vard  Cuba  by  the  United  States  and  the 
OAo,  we  should  call  for  a  commission  mvesti- 
giitioii  of  Cuba's  violations  of  human  rights 
as  concerns  their  lar^e  numbers  of  poUtical 
prlso:^ers.  If  Cuba  refuses  to  permit  a  com- 
mU-.ion  sfudy,  I,  for  one;  would  have  little 
lieFitRtion  in  continuing  a  policy  of  quasl- 
exclusion  of  Cuba  from  the  OAS. 

It  would  be  ideaUstlo  in  the  extreme  to 
expect  equal  respect  for  basic  rights  as. 
among  the  varied  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
But  it  is  hkewise  cynical  in  the  extreme  to 
ignore  governmental  conduct  which  is  viola- 
ti-v-c  of  the  basic  concepts  that  unite  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas.  Not  only  is  that  course 
of  n':lion  mor.'.lly  and  legally  Indefensible, 
but  in  the  long,  if  not  the  short  run,  it 
promotes  instability,  often  violent  revolu- 
tion, witiiin  the  countries  involved  and  thus 
diocoatiuuity  in  our  own  relations  with 
tho.se  countries.  It  is  in  our  mutual  interest 
to  work  diligently  for  respect  of  basic  human 
riglits  by  all  the  governments  of  the  Americas. 
A  policy  in  sxipport  of  freedom  is  the  best 
polu  y,  and  the  safest,  this  nation  can  pursue. 


EOLINE  CULL 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  wish  to  enter  into  the 
Record  today  an  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1975.  issue  of  the  Maquoketa. 
Iowa,  Jackson  Sentinel.  The  article  is 
about  Miss  Eoline  Cull,  the  Jackson 
County  psychologist  wlio  will  retire  this 
summer. 

I  offer  this  article  for  the  review  of  my 
colleagues  today  because  I  believe  Miss 
Cull  is  yet  another  example  of  the  thou- 
sands of  local  govei-nment  employees 
who  serve  the  people  of  tliis  Nation  faith- 
fully and  responsibly. 

The  article  follows: 
CouNTV  Psychologist  Will  Retire  in-  Junb 
(By  Joean  McGee) 

When  Jackson  County  loses  Its  Board  of 
Education  in  June,  there  will  also  be  another 
loss — the  spirited,  75-year-old  county  psy- 
chologist Eoline  Cull  wlU  retire. 

County  boards  of  education  are  currently 
being  replaced  by  Area  Education  Agencies. 

A  recipient  of  four  college  degrees  who  has 
lived  and  worked  all  over  the  world,  Dr.  CuU 
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said,  "I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my  stay 
in  Maquoketa." 

In  her  nearly  11  years  in  Jackson  County, 
the  most  important  change  she  has  noted  in 
her  counseling  is  that  cooperation  among  the 
schools,  parents,  physicians  ard  state  agen- 
cies has  developed. 

Most  of  her  clients  are  childrc:i  from  the 
county's  school  systems  who  have  been 
referred,  usually  with  some  type  of  learning 
di:abiUty.  Many  of  these  are  studei'ts  in  the 
lower  elementary  levels,  although  she  also 
warks  with  students  in  the  high  schools  and 
with  those  of  pre-rrchool  age. 

Students  she  has  been  working  with  are 
those  who  in  some  cases,  have  visual, 
auditory  cr  coordination  handicaps  which 
hinder  ability  to  effectively  le.irn  In  the 
classroom. 

Speaking  on  education  in  general  she 
commented,  "I  feel  that  it  has  been  too  lax 
on  demands  on  the  part  of  the  older  and  the 
very  bright  students.  Individualization  of 
education  is  the  answer." 

But  she  added  that  in  the  larger  class- 
rcoms  this  is  often  an  Impossibility. 

"Courses  are  set  at  a  level  for  the  average 
student  and  the  brighter  students  are  not 
challenged.  It  Is  detrimental  when  they 
develop  attitudes  that  they  can  'just  get 
by',"  she  added. 

During  her  years  In  Maquoketa,  Dr.  Cull 
made  local  history  in  being  the  first  woman 
with  a  seat  on  the  city  council. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Maquoketa,  she  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  educational  psychology 
from  the  Univereity  of  South  California,  40 
years  after  receiving  her  first  bachelor's  de- 
gree. She  was  63  at  the  time  and  the  oldest 
member  of  her  graduating  class. 

It  was  only  after  receiving  her  Ph.D.  that 
she  encountered  sex  discrimination.  "Some 
(employers)  didn't  want  an  older  woman 
who  had  a  higher  degree  than  eome  of  the 
men,"  she  explained. 

Being  an  older  student  was  not  always 
easy.  "Before  getting  through,  I  was  ready 
to  throw  in  the  sponge  several  times.  But 
still  It  would  have  been  bard  to  quit  after 
having  begun  the  program,"  Dr.  Cull  said. 

Her  own  visual  problems  caused  her  to 
write  a  dissertation  involving  an  intelligence 
test  for  blind  persons.  During  retirement  she 
plans  to  work  on  refining  that  test. 

Her  first  degree,  a  B.S.  in  math  educa- 
tion, she  received  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  her  home  state.  But  after  finishing 
high  school,  she  vowed  that  she  would  never 
teach. 

"But  what  was  a  woman  to  do  with  a 
degree  In  math  In  those  days  but  teach,"  she 
asked.  She  taught  In  school  systems  in 
Nebraska  and  Washington  states  for  11  and 
one-half  years  and  after  she  began  teaching 
she  realized  how  much  she  enjoyed  it. 

In  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.,  one  night  while  she 
was  still  a  teacher,  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
and  different  career  started  during  a 
woman's  club  meeting. 

"A  group  of  women  were  talking  one  night. 
One  of  the  women  was  a  part  owner  of  a 
funeral  home.  Others  in  the  group  expressed 
opinions  that  they  would  not  like  to  do  em- 
balming. 

"Without  thinking  I  said,  'Oh.' I  would'," 
Dr.  Cull  recalled. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Cull  had  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse  but  discarded  that  idea.  "In  those  days 
with  aU  of  the  lifting,  it  was  too  hard  work 
for  a  woman,"  she  said. 

But  Dr.  Cull  could  see  a  similarity  between 
the  two  occupations.  She  later  enrolled  In  the 
Cincinnati  College  of  Embalming.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  12-month  course,  she  began 
Instructing  other  students  In  the  course,  a 
career  which  lasted  for  one  and  one-half 
years. 

WhUe  In  Cincinnati  she  developed  an  In- 
terest In  the  Woman's  Army  Corps  (WAC). 
Her    enlistment    and    subsequent    training 
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brought  on  several  more  skills  and  occu- 
pations and  new  places  to  call  liome. 

In  Japan  she  worked  as  a  graves'  registra- 
tion officer.  Other  titles  she  earned  in  the 
WAC  were  billeting  officer,  mess  officer  and 
radio  mechanic  (a  skill  which  she  said  she 
hasn't  used  since  her  Army  days).  In  the 
Ai'my  she  was  also  a  counseling  officer,  a 
career  in  whi^h  she  decided  sle  v.-anted  more 
training  to  qualify  for  work  in  ti'at  field. 

Cataract  surgery  ended  her  Army  days  and 
began  a  twc-yesr  recovery  period.  During 
that  period  she  became  more  determined  to 
go  back  to  school  in  educational  psychology. 

From  the  University  of  Arizona  she  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  and  an  M.A.  1 1  psychology. 
After  those  degrees  she  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  to  begin  work 
Oil  her  Ph.D. 

Plans  of  where  to  live  In  retirement  are 
uncertain.  Arizona  comes  to  Dr.  Cull's  mind 
as  a  good  place  to  live.  But  her  brothers 
object  because,  "It  Is  too  far  from  home." 
Slie  added  that  she  does  feel  at  home  In 
Maquoketa  and  In  Jackson  County. 

When  questioned  about  what  her  plans 
would  be  If  she  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  it  all  over  again,  Dr.  Cull  responded,  "I'd 
try  to  be  a  surgeon.  I  enjoy  people,  both  as 
persons  who  can  think  and  as  persons  who 
have  bodies  that  can  function  well  or  not 
function  well." 

Regarding  marriage  Dr.  Cull  said.  "I  think 
It  is  a  wonderful  Institution  for  two  people 
to  'plan  their  lives  together.  It  just  didn't 
work  out  for  me — I've  been  too  busy." 


A  MEW  CAREER  FOR  87-VEAR-OLD 
GF.AI-7DMOTHER 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens  have  almost 
become  a  forgotten  part  of  our  society. 
Until  only  a  few  years  ago,  those  over  60 
years  of  age  were  considered  by  many 
Americans  a  virtual  burden  on  society. 

Then,  a  national  effort  spearheaded 
by  this  distinguished  body  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  began  to  improve 
tlie  way  of  life  for  our  elderly  citizsns. 
Medicare,  senior  citizens'  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  programs  designed  to  aid 
groups  of  senior  citizens  in  foundin?:  and 
maintaining  organizations  for  them- 
selves were  the  result  of  those  efforts. 

All  of  this  is  promulgation  of  the  fact 
that  while  many  of  our  citizens  may  be 
categorized  as  "retirees,"  they  continue 
to  provide  a  contribution  to  our  society 
with  their  wisdom  achieved  through  ex- 
perience and  their  knowledge  gained  in 
many  years  of  living  a  full  and  rich  life 
in  an  era  of  great  achievements  in  tech- 
nological advances,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  two  world  wars. 

I  have  with  me  today  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper article  that  appeared  back  home 
featuring  one  of  my  constituents.  The 
story  focuses  on  the  upcoming  gradua- 
tion of  a  high  school  class.  That  is  not 
unusual.  But,  more  specifically,  the  ar- 
ticle points  to  one  of  those  graduates, 
Mrs.  Verba  Paschall,  who  is  87  years 
old — not  what  one  might  refer  to  as  a 
new  high  school  graduate  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  career. 
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P.'i's.  Paschall  o  desire  to  gain  the  aca- 
demic distinction  of  a  high  school  grad- 
uate through  years  of  life  and  hours  of 
study  is  a  prime  example  of  tlie  continu- 
ing contribution  being  made  by  our  senior 
citizens.  Tlie  Congress  has  acted  on  pro- 
grams designed  to  get  s?nior  ciii/cns  back 
into  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  Mrs. 
Paschall's  acliievement  is  an  exa»nple  of 
our  cld?r  Americans*  answer  to  those  pro- 
grams. An  answer  that  says,  "Ye^:,  we  are 
glad  to  be  a  part  of  Amarican  society 
and  are  happy  to  make  the  contributions 
that  v.e  can  as  a  result  of  our  ciccerience 
and  knowledge." 

Therefore,  I  wauld  insert  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  stci-y,  having  appeared  in 
Tlie  Pulton  Daily  Leader,  into  the  Rec- 
ord in  recognition  of  the  achiev.ments  of 
many  of  our  senior  citizens. 

87-Yeae-Old  Mother  of  Nine  College 
Graduates  Receives  OED  Cehtificatb 

MuiuiAT.  Ky. — She  twits  herself  about 
"taking  so  long  lo  do  it."  But  ?.'rs.  Verba 
Paschall's  face  cannot  hide  the  pride  she 
feels  in  her  record-seLtlng  learning  accom- 
plishments. 

Soon  she  will  receive  a  high  school  equiv- 
alency certificate  that  will  make  her.  at  age 
87.  the  oldest  person  In  Kentucky  hktory  to 
have  reached  that  standard  tlu'ough  the 
state's  Oeneral  Educatlonad  De\elopment 
(CED)  program. 

Usi.ig  a  magnifying  class  part  of  the  time 
as  a  reading  aid  because  "my  eyesight  is  not 
as  good  some  days  as  it  is  others,"  she  spent 
three  months  studying  before  she  completed 
the  live  sections  of  t>e  examination  at  Mur- 
ray State  University. 

Mrs.  June  Cunningham,  a  homebound 
tenchcr  In  the  adult  basic  education  program 
who  works  out  of  the  Learning  Center  on 
the  campus,  visited  wee:.ly  in  tlir  Paschall 
home  on  Puryear,  Tenn.,  Route  2 — just  south 
of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  state  line — to 
assist  Mrs.  Paschall  with  her  preparation. 

Their  work,  usually  in  sessions  of  two  to 
three  hours,  paid  rich  dividends.  Her  com- 
posite score  of  55  for  the  five  sections — 
mathematics,  literature,  English,  social 
studies,  and  natural  science — was  described 
by  Chuck  Guthrie,  director  of  the  Adult 
Learning  Center,  as  "exceptionally  good."  He 
said  it  would  probably  compare  to  that  score 
made  by  the  average  college  sonhomore. 

Nobody  who  knows  Mrs.  Paschall  seems 
surprised  at  her  success.  One  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lawson,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  In  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  Murray  State,  told  why: 

"She  has  always  placed  a  high  value  on 
learning.  Even  as  a  child  I  noticed  that  there 
were  always  good  books  in  the  house  and 
that  grandmother  read  enough  that  she  could 
talk  about  most  anything." 

Eighty-eight  year  old  Hifford  Paschall.  Sr.. 
a  lifetime  farmer  v/ho  stUl  goes  fox  huuttng 
twice  a  week  when  he  can  get  somebody  to  go 
with  him,  concurs  in  that  assessment  of  his 
wife's  appetite  for  knowledge. 

"She's  always  loved  a  good  book."  Then  he 
flashed  a  sample  of  tlie  sense  of  humor 
he  shares  with  his  wife  of  65  ye^rs.  "But 
I've  kept  her  busy  most  of  her  life  rocking 
babies." 

Mrs.  Paschall.  a  Henry  Couiiiy,  Tenn.. 
native  who  completed  the  10th  grade  and 
once  taught  with  an  emergency  certificate  in 
her  home  county,  delights  In  the  ;amlly  of 
12  children  they  have  raised. 

"Having  a  large  famllj  has  always  meant 
a  lot  to  me,"  she  said  from  her  rocking  chair. 
"But  it  does  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
limits  some  of  the  things  a  pcrs-:n  might 
otherwise  do." 

The  record  established  by  their  children — 
nine  out  of  12  are  college  graduates — is  un- 
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deniable  Indication  that  education  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  premium  commodity 
In  the  Paschall  household.  Three  graduated 
from  Murray  State,  three  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Martin,  two  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  one  from  a  Baptist 
college  in  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Throughout  the  busy  schedule  of  her  mar- 
ried life  Mrs.  Paschall  has  continued  to  enjoy 
every  opportunity  to  learn.  She  still  reads 
the  weekly  print  edition  of  the  New  York 
Time.^. 

So  when  one  of  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Viva 
Ellis  of  Murray,  told  her  about  the  adult 
basic  education  program  at  Murray  State 
and  the  high  school  equivalency  available 
through  the  GED  program,  she  was  immedi- 
ately Interested. 

"I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,"  she  said. 
"I  cant  see  well  enough  to  cook  and  keep 
house  anj-more— but  I  strain  my  eyes  to 
read." 

Asked  whether  her  high  school  equivalency 
status  is  a  matter  merely  of  self-satisfaction 
or  whether  she  might  use  It  In  some  other 
way.  she  made  this  observation  with  a  wry 
grin: 

"Well.  I  would  think  about  going  to  col- 
lege but  I  probably  couldnt  decide  whether 
to  try  out  for  the  basketball  team  or  the 
cheerleading  squad." 


ACTION,  AN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
RESPONSIBILITY 


irON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America— 
in  the  midst  of  shortages,  recession,  in- 
flation, energy  crises,  and  the  like— is 
making  plans  to  celebrate  her  200th 
birthday.  We  do  so  with  a  tremendous 
sense  of  history,  accomplishment,  and 
hope  for  the  future. 

Jennifer  Brodel.  winner  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  essay  con- 
test, speaks  of  Americas  first  200  years. 
In  her  speech,  Jennifer  quite  appropri- 
ately states  that  America  will  only  yield 
as  much  as  we  are  willing  to  put  into  it. 

Her  speech  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all: 

Action,  an  American  Citizen's 
Responsibilitt 

"The  greatest  thing  In  this  world  Is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand  as  In  what  direction  we 
are  going." 

In  this  statement  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  reflects  a  true  "patriotism"  and  out- 
lines a  basic  responsibility  of  every  U.S.  citi- 
zen, the  responslbUlty  to  look,  really  look,  at 
America,  realize  how  far  we  have  progressed 
In  the  short  time  since  our  birth,  and  yet  also 
realize  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve and  further  our  democratic  heritage. 

Our  country  will  soon  be  celebrating  its 
bicentennial  with  the  traditional  fireworks. 
parades,  and  picnics.  Benjamin  Franklins. 
Betsy  Rosses  and  Paul  Reveres  will  fill  the 
countryside,  flags  will  be  raised,  and  drums 
beaten,  aU  paying  tribute  to  the  founding 
fathers  of  our  nation.  In  my  estimation  the 
greatest  birthday  presents  the  public  can 
bestow  upon  America  are  the  gifts  of,  con- 
fidence and  courage.  Confidence,  when  not- 
ing all  the  trials  America  has  weathered,  and 
the  court  to  continue  trying  for  at  least 
another  two  centuries.  America  faces  crises 
today  Just  as  she  did  twenty,  120,  and  200 
years  ago.  The  founding  fathers  chose  to 
meet  their  crisis  head  on  in  the  hopes  that 
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their  successors  would  cherish  and  improve 
upon  their  gift  and  meet  the  crises  they  en- 
countered with  the  same  determination. 

Are  we  as  Americans  today  guilty  of  violat- 
ing this  "unwritten"  promise?  There  Is  a 
disease  that  looms  large  and  menacingly 
In  our  land  today,  the  deadly  plague  of. 
apathy.  Americans  often  feel  bogged  down 
by  red  tape,  unfair  practices,  and  devious 
tactics.  Many  feel  that  election  day  Is  merely 
a  tims  to  step  behind  the  curtain  and  em- 
ploy the  "eenie  meenie  mlnie  moe  philo?o- 
phy."  What  Is  more  appalling  is  that  even 
more  citizens  are  too  indifferent  to  bother 
voting  at  all.  Governmental  changes  never 
have  been,  or  never  will  be.  Immediate,  but 
without  public  concern  there  will  be  none 
at  all.  Remember,  the  Influential  majorities 
were  once  insignificant  minorities  who  per- 
servered  and  put  their  faith  In  their  actions. 

It  Is  often  said  that  a  country  based  upon 
democracy  Is  only  as  strong  as  the  people 
behind  it.  The  people  behind  America  must 
learn  that  America  will  only  yield  as  mvich  as 
we  are  willing  to  put  into  it. 

My  responsibility  as  a  citizen  ultimately 
reflects  an  American's  responsibility  as  a 
citizen,  action.  It  Is  not  my  place  to  lament 
over  America's  shortcomings  and  curse  her 
weaknesses,  but  to  employ  my  efforts  to  In- 
clude myself  and  others  In  working  toward 
lasting,  beneficial,  accomplishments  In  local, 
state  and  even  federal  government.  Accom- 
plishments that  say  cooperation,  concern, 
and  courage  still  yields  success  today  just 
as  they  did  almost  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Many  scoff  at  the  idealists  who  believe  that 
unity  of  action  can  save  America,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  my  responsibility,  your  responsi- 
bility, the  responsibility  of  the  citizens  of 
the  U.S.  demands  that  we  try. 

I  whole  heartedly  agree  with  and  sincerely 
believe  the  sentiment  expressed  by  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  when  he 
said.  "There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica that  the  faith,  love  of  freedom.  Intelli- 
gence, and  energy  of  her  citizens  carfciot 
cure." 
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SEVAREID  SAYS  WATERGATE 
WRECKAGE  LAYS  FOUNDATION 
FOR  STRONGER  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi" S 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Commenator  Eric  Sevareid  on  a  recent 
Walter  Cronkite  newscast  on  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  analyzed  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  conviction  of  the 
men  closest  to  former  President  Nixon. 

He  concludes  that  the  grab  for  power 
by  this  White  House  clique  ultimately 
contributed  to  a  stronger  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  the  opportunity 
for  both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  reassert  their  respective  powers. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the 
Sevareid  commentary  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Commentary  by  Eric  Sevareid 

Eric  Sevareid.  The  sentences  Imposed  to- 
day on  Mitchell,  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman, 
Mardian.  are  about  as  expected.  These  pro- 
jected prison  terms  are  merely  the  extra 
strands  In  the  wide  web  of  their  punish- 
ment— disgrace,  ruined  careers,  sorrowing 
families,  mountains  of  financial  debt. 


But.  said  Haldeman's  lawyer,  what  thev 
did  Richard  Nixon  also  did.  and  he  has  re- 
ceived no  Judicial  punishment— implying 
that  therefore  these  men,  too,  should  not  be 
sentenced  to  Jail.  The  more  Implacable  op- 
ponents of  the  whole  White  House  apparatus 
would  turn  it  around  and  say  that  since 
these  men  and  others  received  Jail  sentences, 
Nixon  should  have.  too.  The  argument  is 
moot  In  any  practical  sense,  since  Nixon  has 
been  pardoned. 

In  a  bigger  sense,  It  was  moot  from  the 
beginning.  A  Nixon  pardon  after  an  Indict- 
ment or  some  more  formal  finding  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  been 
better,  but  there  are  situations  In  which  the 
public  Interest  is  best  ssrved  by  not  follow- 
ing the  letter  of  the  law.  This  government 
Is  still  semi-paralyzed  in  the  face  of  serious 
domestic  crisis.  A  Nixon  trial  on  top  of  all 
this  would  have  been  too  much.  Presidents 
possess  their  special  powers  for  just  such 
decisions. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  equal  Justice, 
there  never  has  been  and  ought  not  be.  Every 
case,  every  defendant,  weak  or  powerful,  rich 
or  poor,  has  Its  own  special  characteristics. 
Some  require  a  special  mercy,  some  a  special 
severity.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn't  need  Judges; 
clerks  with  a  rulebook  could  do  the  deciding. 

The  Watergate  morality  tale  is  about  end- 
ed. One  moral  Is  that  In  the  American  sys- 
tem, extremists  tend  to  bring  about  the  very 
opposite  of  the  results  they  Intend. 

The  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  Intend- 
ed to  prove  there  were  Communists  under 
every  bed  and  ended  up  by  persuading  mil- 
lions there  were  no  Communists  under  any 
bed — an  equally  false  proposition. 

Throughout  Watergate.  Nixon  and  his  as- 
sociates claimed  two  overarching  alms:  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  of  the  President  him- 
self, as  against  Congress  and  the  courts;  and 
protection  of  the  national  security.  Instead, 
both  courts  and  Congress  have  firmly  estab- 
lished for  themselves  powers  that  were  in 
some  doubt — the  courts'  power  to  subpoena 
a  President,  for  one  thing;  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  prevent  Presidential  Impound- 
ment of  legislated  funds,  for  another.  And 
Instead,  national  security,  at  least  in  Its  defi- 
nition as  official  secrecy,  has  been  opened  up 
for  Inspection  by  Congress,  press,  and  pub- 
lic, by  the  Irresponsible  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsible, with  the  current  probes  Into  FBI 
and  CIA. 

The  wreckage  left  by  Nixon  and  his  men 
Is  the  wreckage  of  what  they  profess  to 
believe  in  most.  But  a  special  advantage  of 
jthls  country  Is  that  it  is  strong  enough  and 
secure  enough  to  pick  up  the  wreckage  and 
from  It  build  a  better  structure. 


AREAS  OP  LEGISLATION  PURSUED 
BY  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  yesterday's  insert  of  the  legislative 
agenda  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  I  submit  today  the  major  areas 
of  legislation  the  caucus  will  pursue  in 
the  upcoming  session: 
Areas  of  Legislation  Purstted  by  Congres- 
sional Black   Cauctts 

FULL    employment 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  sees  as 
one  of  Its  highest  priorities,  the  passage  of 
comprehensive  legislation  which  establishes 
both  the  policy  and  the  mechanism  for  guar- 
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anteelng  the  right  to  useful  and  meaningful 
employment  for  all  adult  Americans  able 
and  willing  to  work.  It  Is  most  Important 
that  the  full  employment  concept  be  under- 
stood as  reaching  far  beyond  the  public 
service  Jobs  program  to  create  both  the  right 
and  the  opportunity  to  mea''lngful  Jobs. 

As  unemployment  skyrockets,  with  some 
predicting  that  January's  8.2  percent  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  will  pass  10  per- 
cent this  year,  the  need  for  relief  Is  un- 
questioned. Black  unemployment  In  January 
was  over  13  percent  and  black  teenage  un- 
employment In  the  same  month  was  at  41 
percent.  However,  cen  mmy  of  those  who 
recognize  the  need  do  not  fully  understand 
that  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  show 
that  the  real  national  unemployment  rate — 
which  Included  the  underemployed,  those 
employed  part-time  who  seek  full-time  work, 
and  those  who  need  work  but  are  discour- 
aged from  looking — Is  over  15  percent.  For 
blacks,  that  means  a  real  unemployment 
rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  percent  na- 
tionally, and  even  higher  In  depressed  areas. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  efl'ort  to  attain 
full  employment  legislation  centers  around 
a  bill  Introduced  by  Caucus  member  Augus- 
tus Hawkins.  That  measure  would  create  a 
Job  Guarantee  Office  and  a  Standby  Job 
Corps,  as  well  as  requiring  the  President  to 
develop  a  national  full  employment  and  pro- 
duction program.  Full  employment  would  be 
achieved  through  both  private  and  public 
employers.  Central  to  the  proposal  Is  the 
concept  that  there  is  no  tolerable  level  of 
official  unemployment  for  a  narrowly- 
defined  labor  force  In  contrast  to  present 
practice. 

As  the  legislative  process  proceeds,  the 
specifics  of  a  full  employment  program  will, 
of  course,  be  refined  and  sharpened.  Com- 
plementary proposals,  such  as  that  of  Con- 
gressman John  Conyers  to  require  the  fed- 
eral government  to  become  the  employer  of 
list  resort,  will  also  help  shape  the  final 
legislation.  Tliere  should  also  be  legislation 
passed  providing  for  flexible  working  hours, 
as  in  Congresswoman  Burke's  Career  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Any  legislation  supported  by  the 
Caucus  must  have  an  adequate  mechanism 
at  the  local  level  for  ensuring  Jobs  and 
eliminating  red  tape. 

Passage  of  a  full  employment  act  as  soon 
as  possible  Is  vital.  Yet  even  as  that  meas- 
ure is  discussed  the  unemplojrment  situa- 
tion demands  an  immediate  expansion  of 
both  public  service  Jobs  programs,  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  low  and  unskilled  work- 
ers and  expansion  and  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Congressman  Hawkins 
has  also  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for  an 
additional  one  million  public  service  Jobs, 
which  the  Caucus  supports.  Further,  a  youth 
unemployment  program  aimed  at  getting 
young  people  from  school  into  the  labor 
force.  Including  provisions  for  summer  Jobs 
must  be  established  immediately. 
TAX  reform 

If  we  are  to  solve  our  nation's  basic  prob- 
lems of  unemploj^ment,  Inadequate  housing, 
health  care,  public  education  and  other 
social  Ills,  It  will  take  lots  of  money.  When 
the  question  Is  asked  "how  shall  we  fund 
these  programs,"  the  Inevitable  answer  given 
Is  that  the  average  American  taxpayer  Is 
already  overburdened  with  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment and  simply  is  not  willing  to  have 
taxes  raised  to  fund  desperately  needed  hu- 
man needs  programs. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  agrees 
with  that  assessment.  We  also  agree  that  If 
the  money  to  attack  these  basic  domestic 
problems — which  Just  happen  to  be  reflected 
mcst  acutely  In  the  black  experience — Is  ever 
to  be  raised.  It  must  come  through  exten- 
sive tax  reform  that  will  close  up  gaping 
loopholes  in  the  tax  law  by  which  rich  In- 
dividuals and  multi-national  corporations 
get  away  with  over  $50  billion  a  year  in 
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ro'.enuos  which  would  come  to  the  federal 
Treasury  were  they  taxed  the  way  the  aver- 
age American  Is  taxed  today.  That  amounts 
to  an  enormous  "welfare  payment",  "a  free 
rlt'e"  for  the  rich  In  our  nation  today. 

The  noted  Brookings  Institution  econo- 
mist and  now  Director  of  the  Congressional 
B.'cigct  OtS:e,  Alice  Rlvlln,  believes  that 
with  the  annual  yield  from  tax  reform  ap- 
pUeJ  to  our  national  budget  we  could  house 
a!l  ot  our  low  and  moderate  income  families, 
and  fund  health  manpower,  health  research 
and  a  health  care  system  that  would  meet 
the  needs  of  all  our  citizens.  Over  sever:.l 
yejrs,  we  co\ild  also  create  jobr.  for  all  cur 
u  ■.em:iloyed  and  train  less-skilled  people  to 
fill  socially  useful  Jobs  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  substantially  Increase  our  spending  en 
public  education  at  every  level  from  pre- 
school through  college.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  agrees. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  be 
pressing  In  the  94th  Congress,  therefore,  to 
effect  such  reforms  of  the  tax  law  as: 

Repeal   of  the   oil   depletion   allowance. 

Enactment  of  a  minimum  tax  to  ensure 
that  those  who  earn  incomes  are  taxed  on 
it. 

Restructuring  of  capital  gains  provisions 
to  fully  tax  income  from  whatever  source. 

Elimination  of  hobby-farm  tax  deductions. 

Repeal  of  tax  credit  provisions  which  en- 
able multinational  corporations  to  fully  de- 
duct foreign  taxes  from  their  U.S.  tax  obliga- 
tions and  thereby  avoid  U.S.  taxes. 

Elimination  of  tax  Incentives  for  foreign 
Investments  that  move  Industry  and  Jobs 
i'rom  the  U.S.,  thereby  eroding  the  domes- 
t.j  tax  base. 

Tightening  of  provisions  for  business  ac- 
tivity to  prevent  taxpayer  subsidies  of  a  high 
standard  of  living  not  legitimately  related 
to  business  activity. 

THE    budget    and    APPROPRIATIONS    PROCESS 

Despite  Its  importance,  the  congressional 
budget  and  appropriations  process  Is  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  groups  outside  Con- 
gress, and  not  fully  dealt  with  on  the  In- 
side. Programs  which  are  not  adequately 
funded  cannot  operate  effectively.  Programs 
which  are  overfunded  and  exist  and  grow 
on  the  basis  of  unexamined  premises  and 
traditions  take  money  from  more  pressing 
and  current  needs. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  make 
a  major  effort  this  year  to  have  federal  ap- 
propriations more  nearly  reflect  real  national 
priorities.  We  are  especially  concerned  over 
plans  for  fiscal  restraints  coming  at  a  time 
that  the  Administration  budget  calls  for  de- 
fense budget  authority  of  over  $100  billion. 
Defense  outlays  rose  from  $85.3  billion  In  fis- 
cal year  "75  to  $94.0  billion  FY  '76.  We  are 
neither  antl-mllltary,  nor  do  we  advocate  a 
weak  defense  posture.  But  we  cannot  see  any 
valid  relationship  between  the  absolute  size 
of  the  military  budget  and  the  quality  of 
America's  defense. 

Therefore,  while  we  can  agree  that  there 
must  be  limits  on  federal  spending,  for  us  the 
key  issue  is  where  cuts  and  limits  should  be 
made.  We  have  already  worked  to  defeat  the 
Administration's  proposed  cuts  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  program  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  keep  the  biu-den  of  anti-recessionary 
measures  from  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  more  realistic  view 
of  the  military  and  foreign  aid  budgets  and 
a  hard  questioning  of  the  premises  on  which 
they  are  built. 

There  are  niimerous  budget  area.s  which 
deserve  paring.  These  Include: 

The  B-I  Bomber. 

The  Trident  Submarine. 

Overseas  troop  level,  by  100,000  troops. 

AWACS  Air  Warning  System. 

MARV  Counterforce. 

Additional  military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia. 

$2.3  billion  for  Inflationary  costs  for  ship- 
building. 
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$1.6  billion  for  20  percent  Increase  In  re- 
search and  development. 

VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT    OF     1665 

Key  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  open 
democratic  society  are  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals to  exercise  their  franchise  to  vote.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1G65  has  been  perhaps 
the  most  effective  piece  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation ever  passed.  Focusing  on  areas  where 
the  exclusion  of  black  voters  was  greatest, 
largely  in  the  South,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  resulted  In  the  regls.ratlon  of  over  1  mil- 
lion persons  since  1C65.  Black  registration 
rates  in  covered  areas  in  the  South  have 
risen  from  about  30  percent  of  those  of 
voting  age  In  1965  to  57  percent  of  those 
eligible  In  those  same  areas  In  1972.  Black 
elected  officials  have  licreased  from  fewer 
than  100  In  these  same  areas  in  1965  to 
nearly  1,000  to  date.  Yet  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  such  as  in  the  recent  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Study,  that  the  problems 
persist,  and  that  without  the  Act.  there  would 
be  serious  regression  in  black  voting  rights. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  strongly 
supports  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  an  additional  10  years.  We  feel  that  It  Is 
particularly  crucial  that  the  extension  be 
for  10  years  so  as  to  cover  reapportionment 
which  will  follow  the  1980  census.  Experi- 
ence under  the  Act  has  shown  It  to  be  espe- 
cially effective  In  overcoming  racial  gerry- 
mandering. The  Caucus  also  supports  a  per-  /' 
manent  ban  on  literacy  tests.  Section  5  of  the 
Act,  which  requires  submission  of  any 
"change  with  respect  to  voting"  In  covered 
areas  to  the  Justice  Department  or  D.C.  Fed- 
eral District  Court,  has  proved  to  be  the 
heart  of  the  legislation.  It  must  be  retained 
in  the  extension.  Cjngresswoman  Barbara 
Jordan  has  introduced  a  bUl  to  extend  the 
protections  of  the  Act. 

Further,  the  Caucus  supports  efforts  to 
extend  the  Act's  coverage  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  other  minorities  who  face  severe 
problems  of  disenfranchisement. 

tJNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Tlie  continuing  decline  In  voter  participa- 
tion since  1960  challenges  the  nation's 
democratic  principles.  While  voter  registra- 
tion and  participation  among  blacks  has 
Increased  greatly  since  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  It  still  lags  significantly  behind 
that  for  whites.  Tlie  nationwide  voter  partic- 
ipation rate  has  declined  from  64  r^  of  those 
eligible  In  1960  to  55%  of  those  eligible  In 
1975.  In  1974  only  39%  of  those  eligible 
voted  in  the  congressional  elections.  Black 
voter  participation  In  1974  is  estimated  at 
under  30%  of  those  eligible. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  proposals  have 
been  made  to  Institute  a  system  of  universal 
voter  registration.  Largely,  they  have  been 
bills  which  would  simplify  registration 
through  the  use  of  postcards  for  registering 
for  federal  elections.  Provisions  to  protect 
against  fraud  and  to  give  financial  Incen- 
tives for  states  and  localities  to  utilize  the 
federal  postcard  registrations  have  been 
included  In  the  major  bills. 

Last  year,  H.R.  (5053,  the  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act,  failed  to  gain  a  rule  In  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  197  to  204.  The  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  supported  that  ' 
bill,  and  continue  to  strongly  support  simi- 
lar legislation  this  year. 

The  states  of  Maryland.  Minnesota,  Texas 
and  New  Jersey  have  systems  of  registra- 
tion by  mall  and  have  found  them  to  be 
tremendously  successful. 

The  passage  of  a  universal  voter  registra- 
tion act  Is  among  tlie  highest  priorities  on 
our  agenda. 

GENERAL  REVENtTE  SHARING 

Revenue  sharing  was  initially  proposed 
during  tlie  mld-1960's  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing a  budget  surplus  to  states  and 
localities  as  a  flexible  additional  sum  of 
money  to  supplement  categorical  programs. 
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Under  the  Nixon  Administration,  general 
revenue  sharing  became  a  political  weapon 
to  shift  the  locus  or  decision-malting  to  units 
of  government  less  res  onsive  to  social  needs 
of  poor  and  minorities.  Categorical  program 
cutbacks,  despite  promises  to  the  contrary, 
heightened  the  withdrawal  from  commit- 
ments to  nationr.l  rrlorities  supported  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  its  constit- 
uents. Reports  and  studies  which  have 
appeared  to  date,  such  as  those  by  the  Na- 
tio  ;al  Clearinghouse  on  Revenue  Sharing, 
civil  rights  organizations,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, generally  indicate  that  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  have  gone  to  pur- 
poses other  than  to  meet  most  basic  social 
needs.  Few  benefits  of  revenue  sharing 
ex-euditures  have  reached  blacks  and  the 
poor. 

The  CongresFional  Black  Caucu-i  will  make 
a  searching  reexamination  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  prior  to  endorsing 
its  continuation.  We  understand  the  need 
for  continuing  funds  for  general  city  serv- 
ices at  a  time  of  financial  crisis.  Yet  we  see 
the  review  and  debate  concerning  general 
revenue  sharing  as  a  focal  point  for  discus- 
sion of  our  national  priorities. 

In  that  context,  we  will  be  looking  closely 
at  how  responsive  the  program  has  been  to 
the  fundamental  needs  we  perceive.  We  will 
be  looking  to  see  whether  additional  legis- 
lative provisions.  Including  formula  changes, 
might  help  to  further  that  responsiveness, 
or  whether  alternative  and  complementary 
programs  might  better  reach  that  end. 

Even  more  specifically,  any  extension  of 
the  general  revenue  Eharlng  program  should 
contain   the   following  key  provisions: 

Stronger  civil  rights  provisions  which  put 
a  greater  re?pon-ibillty  for  effective  enforce- 
ment on  the  federal  government.  We  do  not 
believe  that  states  and  localities  which  have 
not  demonstrated  that  they  have  the  capac- 
ity, the  machinery  and  the  will  to  enforce 
the  civil  rights  laws  should  be  given  great 
leeway  and  authority  in  the  enforcement 
process. 

We  oppose  any  attempts  to  limit  the  de- 
ferral of  funds  power  to  narrow  functional 
areas  to  which  funds  may  go. 

There  must  be  a  specific  requirement  for 
citizen  participation  in  the  declslon-m&klng 
process  for  fund  use  prior  to  notification  to 
the  Treasury  Department  of  planned  u^es 
of  the  funds.  Citizen  participation  should 
include  at  least  public  hearings,  better  no- 
tification of  minority  groups,  and  public  re- 
ports on  planned  and  actual  uses  which  in- 
dicate the  nature  and  type  of  projects  as 
well  as  the  real  impact  in  terms  of  a  local- 
ity's overall  budget. 

The  formula  and  permissible  use  categories 
must  result  in  greater  benefits  to  lower- 
Income  communities  and  individuals. 

There  should  be  a  specific  requirement 
that  the  data  used  in  the  formula  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  known  census  undercount. 


SAVES  FUEL  BY  USING  RIVER 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  of 
increasing  costs  for  fuel  and  the  trans- 
portation of  industrial  necessities.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  an  innovative  proj- 
ect that  the  Swann  Oil  Co.  has  under- 
taken on  the  Savannah  River  between 
Savannah  and  Augusta.  Ga. 

In  an  effort  to  transport  large  quan- 
tities of  industrial  fuel  at  the  lowest  pos- 
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sible  cost,  the  officials  and  engineers  of 
Swann  turned  to  the  river  and,  after 
working  on  new  ideas,  constructed  a 
barge  that  could  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Savannah  River. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  oil 
company,  there  are  173  industries  em- 
ploying 43,000  individuals  who  depend 
on  the  timely  delivery  of  this  product. 
The  barge  trips  have  increased  tonnage 
on  the  river  by  50  percent  with  this  one 
operation.  It  is  estimated  that  235  man- 
hours  and  over  1,250  gallons  of  fuel  are 
saved  on  every  trip  by  using  the  river 
rather  than  conventional  methods  of 
transportation.  This  is  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  well  over  21,00D  man-hours  and 
114,000  gallons  of  fuel.  I  commend  these 
dedicated  individuals  on  their  progres- 
sive work. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  tliat  appeared  in  the  January  4. 
1975,  Waterways  Journal  about  this 
project.  I  hope  that  other  companies 
will  be  inspired  by  the  zeal  of  the  Swann 
Oil  Co.  and  will  conduct  their  own  engi- 
neering sm-veys  of  how  to  make  better 
use  of  natural  means  of  transportation 
to  save  manpower  and  fuel— both  of 
which  are  becoming  more  valuable  daily 
The  article  follows: 
On.  Movement  Makes  History  on 

S.<VVANNAH 

Tlic  death  of  conimeicial  siiipping  on  the 
Sa.anna:!  River  was  inevitable.  Freigiit  ton- 
nage had  dropped  to  an  all-time  low  and  ex- 
peitj  de.:lareu  ihe  stiCim  unnavigable  for  all 
but  small  plea.uro  craft  and  weekend  fisher- 
men. But  a  cieative  team  of  engineers  from 
tile  Swann  Oil  Company  and  The  Water  ..ays 
Company,  refusing  to  accept  the  obvious,  de- 
signed ard  built  tie  largest  vessel  in  the 
river's  history  and  reopened  the  Savannah 
River  to  commerce. 

Swann  Oil,  a  leading  independent  oU  com- 
pany with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
wanted  to  barge  large  quantities  of  Industrial 
fuel  oil  from  a  new  terminal  in  Savannah  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  The  company  was  advised  to 
abandon  the  project.  Others  had  tried  and 
failed.  Five  basic  problems  blocked  success 
on  the  Savannah. 

1.  The  river  was  said  to  be  too  sliallow. 
Only  7'/2  feet  deep  in  ideal  conditions,  the 
channel  is  only  6-7  feet  deep  in  some  areas. 

2.  Tiie  variable  current  fights  convention- 
al freight  vessels  to  a  standstill.  Running  4- 
6  knots  in  the  natural  channel,  narrow  man- 
made  cuts  funnel  the  stream  to  even  higher 
speeds  in  several  places. 

3.  Underwater  obstructions  often  block 
clear  travel  on  the  river.  Sudden  shoaling, 
hidden  snags  and  rock  outcroppings  tear 
hulls  apart  and  destroy  cargo.  Such  an  oc- 
currence Involving  an  oil  barge  could  only 
result  in  an  environmental  disaster. 

4.  The  Savannah  River  meanders  through 
nearly  200  miles  of  switchbacks,  and  right 
angle  and  circular  turns. 

5.  In  some  areas,  the  narrow,  twisting 
Savannah  courses  through  a  streambed  only 
90  feet  wide. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Swann,  Jr.,  company  presi- 
dent, and  John  J.  Tyrrell,  his  chief  engineer, 
were  committed  to  transporting  as  much 
residual  fuel  oil  as  possible  to  Augusta  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  They  were  convinced 
river  transportation  was  the  answer  and  that 
the  Savannah  could,  and  should  be  used  for 
commerce. 

They  also  knew  that  bold  new  Ideas  were 
required  to  bring  success  where  others  had 
failed.  Abandoning  long  accepted  design 
practices.  Swann  began  planning  a  unique 
new  vessel  to  meet  the  Savannah  on  its  own 
terms. 
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To  transport  the  largest  amount  of  fuel  oil 
possible,  Swann  engineers  designed  the 
largest  barge  possible.  The  maximum  size 
of  tl:e  bargo,  Swann  18,  was  determined  by 
the  Savannah  Bluff  Lock  Just  south  of 
Augusta,  -nie  293  by  54-foot  barge  largest 
in  the  river's  litstory,  and  its  63-foot  lone 
towboat  Lottie  Swann,  fit  snugly  into  the 
lock  with  less  than  a  foot  to  spare  on  each 
side,  bow  and  stern. 

Thlo  barge  can  carry  more  than  750  OOD 
gaUon^  of  Industrial  fuel  oil  b:tween  Savan- 
nah and  Augusta  eac'i  trip.  To  equal  the 
barge's  delivery  capacity,  a  fleet  of  125  high- 
way tank  trucks  would  have  to  run  between 
t-  e  t  vo  cities  every  four  days. 

The  barges  dimensions,  as  many  other  of 
the  ve^=:el's  features,  serve  multiple  purposes 
The  size  permits  maximum  cargo  capacity 
and  limits  draft.  Pull  load  working  draft 
normally  only  six  feet,  is  also  aided  by  buoy- 
nncy  provided  by  air  space  between  double 
hull3. 

Swann  18  was  designed  with  double  hulls 
for  buoyancy  and  environmental  protection 
from  un:!erwater  obstructions.  For  maximum 
protection,  oil  is  transported  in  Independent 
compartments  within  the  second  hull.  Even 
if  the  outer  hull  were  punctured,  leaks  would 
be  prevented  by  the  inner  walls. 

To  work  against  the  Savannah's  unusually 
strong  current,  Swann  engineers  designed 
their  innovative  barge  with  a  50-foot  rake, 
never  before  seen  on  the  river.  The  long  ta- 
pered bow,  coupled  with  the  vessel's  shallow 
draft,  off.=ets  current  action  and  allows  maxi- 
mum performance. 

The  Marie  Swann,  currently  under  con- 
struction at  the  Insley  yard  at  Crisfield,  Md., 
wa3  de-igned  to  work  with  Swann  18.  A  shal- 
low draft  towboat.  the  Marie  Swann  features 
special  devices  to  protect  her  rudders  and 
propellers  from  underwater  damage,  and  Kort 
nozzles  which  increase  engine  power  by  25 
per  cent. 

On  the  drawing  board,  Swann  designed  Its 
vessel  to  fight  the  river  as  little  as  possible 
while  fulfilling  the  prime  requi'^ite  of  maxi- 
mum  cargo  delivery.  One  problem,  however, 
remained  unsolved:  that  of  navigating  the 
Inland  giant  through  the  Savannah's  cork- 
screw turns. 

Barge  Swann  18  is  only  four  feet  short  of  a 
football  field  in  length  and  too  large  for  con- 
ventional  steering.  A  boat  alone  could  not 
maneuver  the  barge's  length,  weight  and 
mass  through  the  Savannah's  characteristic 
turns. 

The  Waterways  Company,  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.,  provided  the  solution  by  suggesting 
the  installation  of  a  Steermaster  unit  in  the 
bow  of  the  barge. 

Waterways  also  developed  special  electronic 
control  systems  for  Swann's  Steermaster.  The 
control  panel  was  Installed  in  the  pilothouse 
within  easy  reach  of  the  captain.  One  man, 
therefore,  literally  has  fingertip  steering 
control. 

Coordinating  the  Steermaster  and  the 
boat's  propellers,  the  captain  can  actually 
turn  the  giant  barge  on  Its  axis  like  a  giant 
plnwheel.  That  capability  is  turning  several 
river  landings  into  minor  tourist  areas.  Area 
residents  often  gather  to  watch  the  barge 
sweep  gracefully  through  a  tight  right  angle 
or  switchback  turn. 

As  If  helping  steer  the  largest  vessel  In 
Savannah  River  history  weren't  enough.  The 
Waterways  Company  designed  another  chore 
for  the  Steermaster  system.  At  dockside,  the 
Steermaster  power  plant  operates  a  special 
pump  v,rhich  strips  and  cleans  Swann  18's  oU 
compartments  at  more  than  1,000  gallons  a 
minute.  The  tanks  are  cleaned  so  thoroughly 
that  another  oil  grade  can  be  backhauled  to 
Savannah  without  fear  of  contamination. 

Where  river  cargo  traffic  dropped  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  only  46,000  tons  last  year,  Swann 
18  alone  is  scheduled  to  carry  many  times 
that  volume  in  the  coming  year. 
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SPONSORS  BILLS  TO  SPUR  CAR 
SALE3  AND  AUTOMOBILE  FUEL 
ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Ml'.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
d:y  introducing  two  bills  relating  to  the 
automobile  industry,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Economy  Act  and  l3glsl.ition  to  pro- 
vide a  3-year  mora.torium  on  further 
safety  or  emission  control  standards  for 
new  cars. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Economy  Act 
is  an  updated  version  of  legislation  which 
I  introduced  as  H.R.  10035  in  1973.  Since 
there  is  now  widespread  agreement  that 
fu:l  consumption  by  automobiles  must  be 
reduced,  and  since  the  House-Senate 
task  force  on  energy  included  this  pro- 
posal in  their  recent  recommendations, 
I  offer  the  measure  for  early  considera- 
tion as  part  of  the  comprehensive  energy 
program. 

The  legislation  would  require  car  man- 
ufacturers to  achieve  a  10-percent  gain 
in  the  fuel  economy  of  their  aggregate 
production  by  September  1,  1976,  a  20- 
percent  saving  by  September  1.  1978; 
and  30-percent  improvement  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1980.  It  stipulates  that  no  model 
of  car  sold  after  September  1,  1976,  get 
fewer  miles  per  grllon  thnn  current  mod- 
els of  the  vehicle,  but  offers  a  complete 
exemption  from  these  standards  for  any 
model  of  car  already  achieving  20  or 
more  miles  per  gallon. 

As  long  as  we  depend  on  imports  for 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  oil  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  we  ciinnot  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  automobile — which  ac- 
counts for  about  40  percent  of  our  oil 
usage — is  the  most  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient of  our  energy  absorbers.  The  aver- 
age U.S.  car  gets  only  13.1  miles  per  gal- 
lon, a  level  we  cannot  tolerate  when  the 
technology  for  increasing  that  mileage 
is  readily  available  and  already  employed 
in  thousands  of  vehicles  on  our  roads.  By 
raising  the  average  to  17  miles  per  gallon 
by  1980 — a  goal  which  the  standards  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  achieve — we  can 
cut  our  oil  consumption  by  approximate- 
ly 2  million  barrels  a  day,  a  significant 
dent  in  the  more  than  6.  million  barrels 
of  imported  oil  wc  arc  using  daily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  Economy  Act  provides  a 
practical  and  realistic  way  to  cut  gaso- 
line consumption  on  the  highways  of 
America.  By  merging  this  program  with 
th2  other  energy  proposals  we  are  going 
to  legislate,  we  can  take  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  eventual  energy 
self-sufficiency  that  is  so  crucial  to  our 
security  against  unilateral  OPEC  oil 
price  increases  or  export  embargoes. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  of- 
f;>s  automobile  manufacturers  relief 
from  meeting  any  additional  standards 
in  safety  or  pollution  control  equipment 
lor  3  years.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  attempt  to  nullify  the 
Clem  Air  Act  or  increase  the  hazard.?  of 
driving  on  our  highways.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  made  important  advances 
in  these  areas  and  I  am  not  by  any  means 
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recommending  abandonment  of  present 
standards. 

What  motivates  me  to  Introduce  this 
legislation  is  the  stunning  January  re- 
port that  unemployment  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  has  reached  a  level  of 
24  percent,  three  times  the  national 
average.  More  recent  unofficial  reports 
peg  idleness  of  automobile  workers 
through  layoffs  or  reduced  working  hours 
at  a  horrendous  31  percent.  That  decline, 
from  an  aU-cady  high  9.2-pcr.?ent  unem- 
ployment in  the  industry  a  year  ago, 
bespeaks  untold  hardship  for  hundreds 
oi  thousands  of  auto  workers  and  their 
f?,milics,  as  well  as  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  industries  depend- 
ent on  car  production  for  their  economic 
survival. 

The  meteoric  decline  in  new  car  sales 
that  has  brought  the  industry  to  this 
state  is  partly  the  result  of  rising  prices 
and  partly  bccriuse  of  conriumer  reluc- 
tance to  m  kc  mnjor  purchases  at  a  time 
of  nationwide  economic  decline.  Hope- 
fully the  tax  reductions  and  other  eco- 
nomic measures  the  Congress  will  delib- 
erate will  le-d  to  rising  activity  in  the 
marketplace.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  we  miuit  a.v:id  further  Government 
restrictions  thr.t  will  raise  car  sticker 
pi  ices  even  higher.  Federal  safety  and 
emission  requirements  have  added  about 
$320  to  the  cost  of  1974  cars.  One  major 
automotile  company  executive  has  esti- 
mated that  meeting  1977  emissions 
standards  alrerdy  in  the  law  will  cost 
consumers  as  much  as  $2  billion  a  year, 
an  inflationary  development  that  will 
further  damren  sales  and  keep  unem- 
ployment levels  unacceptably  high. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  jobs  program  an- 
nounced by  the  House  Democratic  lead- 
ership includes  a  major  stimulus  to  in- 
crease automobile  production.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  could  be  a  useful 
component  in  congressional  initiatives 
to  get  unemployed  Americans  back  on 
payrolls,  and  I  urge  its  early  considera- 
tion as  part  of  our  program  to  get  the 
counti'y  on  the  road  to  economic 
recovery. 


ARMENIAN   HISTORY   AND 
CULTURE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  thi-ee  ex- 
ti'aordinarily  fine  articles  on  Armenian 
history  and  culture.  These  three  articles 
together  are  nearly  of  book  length  and 
are  contained  in  the  February  3,  Febru- 
ary 10  and  February  17,  1975  i.ssues  of 
the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

The  author,  Michael  J.  Aden,  de- 
scribes his  Armenian  heritage  and  re- 
lates in  a  most  fascinating  and  moving 
way  his  trip  to  modern  Armenia  and 
what  his  Armenian  heritage  means  to 
him. 

Mr.  Arlen  concludes  his  three  excellent 
articles  by  writing  "I  often  wonder  what 
it  really  is  to  be  Armenian  in  our  world — 
what  message  it  is  that  we  Armenians 
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carry  down  from  our  own  journey 
through  the  centuries." 

Mr.  Arlen  continues  with  these  moving 
words : 

But  perhaps  in  the  end  the  msssage  cf  the 
Armenians  l^  more  particular  fnan  nif'i-e  per- 
sistence. Perhaps,  if  there  exists  a  deeper 
po.=slblUty  In  the  psyche  cf  tl:is  ancient, 
sturdy,  and  minor  race.  It  Is  this:  il'e  ca- 
pacity of  a  people  for  proceeding  beyond  na- 
tionhood. Fcr  to  be  a  nation — a  meuibcr  of 
a  modern  nation — is  to  inherit  i--rritcr;,',  and 
pride  111  property  ?nd  to  lie  connected  to  col- 
lective dreams  cf  quit?  Imoossible  gra- dcur 
and  savagery,  fertility  and  hatred.  To  be  an 
Armenian  has  meant  that  one  has  been  ccm- 
pelled  by  circumstance  to  ri^'c  a  jo  e  or  fall 
below — or,  anyway,  to  skirt — these  so-called 
L-nperatlves  of  natlonhocd  and  property,  and 
thus  has  been  free  to  attem;}t  the  struggle 
cf  an  ordinary  life,  and  to  dream  more  modest 
dreams,  and  to  try  to  deal  with  one".,  dreams 
as  best  one  covild. 

As  I  read  the  trulv  beautiful  articles 
of  Mr.  Arlen  over  the  past  3  weeks,  I 
came  to  know  much  more  fully  the 
m'^aning  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
148,  of  which  I  am  a  cosp  nsor:  this  res- 
olution designates  April  24,  1975  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man."  This  day  of  re- 
membrance is  to  commemorate  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  which  be- 
gan on  the  evening  of  April  24,  1915 
v.heii  scores  cf  Armenian  writers,  in- 
tellectuals and  ofTicials  were  arrested  in 
Constantinopje  and  murdered.  Three 
years  later,  in  1910,  up  to  2  million 
y*rmcnian  men,  v.omexi  and  children  had 
been  annihilated  by  the  Turks. 

In  1975,  House  Joint  Resolution  148 
is  particulaiiy  important  in  view  of  what 
transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  on 
March  6,  1974.  During  lh3  consideration 
of  a  report  on  genocide  being  prepared 
by  a  subcommission  of  the  U.N.,  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  acquiesced 
in  a  request  by  the  Turkih  Representa- 
tive to  delete  from  the  study  a  reference 
to  the  Armenian  genocide  in  1915. 

The  extraordinary  articles  by  Michael 
Arlen  in  three  issues  of  the  New  Yorker 
Magazine  vividly  portray  the  historical 
background  of  the  deliberate  attempt  to 
exterminate  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  atrocities  in  1915 
against  the  Armenian  people  must  not 
be  allowed  to  slip  into  oblivion  becausa 
there  is  no  Armenia  in  the  United  Na- 
tions today  to  represent  the  voice  and 
proud  tradition  of  the  Armenian  people. 

The  full  text  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148  follows: 

H.J.  Re=.  148 
To  designate  .April  21.  1975.  as  "National  Day 

of  Remembr.xncc  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 

Man" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  April  24,  1975.  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity to  Man,"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Lssue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  as  a  day  of  remembraiice  for  all 
the  victim-s  of  genocide,  especially  tho.se  of 
Armenian  ancestry  who  succumbed  to  the 
genocide  perpetrated  In  Turkey  in  1915,  and 
in  whose  memory  this  date  is  commemo- 
rated by  all  Armenians  and  their  frie'ids 
thinii"hout  the  world. 
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THE  KIGH  COST  OP  A  SECOflD 
INCOME 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  IHE  nOUaii  OF  R2I'RESEi>[TATIVES 

Thursday.  March  C.  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Sperker.  a  bill  that  I 
am  today  introducing  with  20  cosponsors 
would  amend  tf\e  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  deductions  of  the  costs  of  child 
care  as  a  business  expense  rather  than 
as  an  itemized  deduction.  The  rationale 
for  making  this  change  was  outlined  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post. 
For  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  March  3,  1975] 
The  High  Cost  op  a  Sccowo  Income 
(By  Richard  fJ.  Cohen) 

A  few  years  aga,  a  young  advertising  execu- 
tive marked  the  birth  of  his  first  child  with 
the  annonncenient  that  he  woiUd  no  longer 
permit  his  wife  to  work.  Nobody  called  him  a 
male  chauvinist  pig — and  It  wa-sn't  only  be- 
cause the  term  was  not  yet  In  vogue.  Instead, 
he  received  a  sympathetic  ear  when  he  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  longer  aSord  a 
second  Income. 

A3  the  wording  husband  of  a  working  wife 
and  parsnt  of  a  non-working  3-year-old.  I 
now  understand  what  he  meant.  Much  has 
changed  since  then — but  not  the  tax  laws 
which  convinced  tlie  executive  that  a  second 
Income  would  be  a  losing  proposition.  The 
fact  remains  that  Consrer;?,  for  all  its  hosan- 
nas  to  Women's  Lib,  has  refused  to  accept  the 
principle  that  the  cost  of  child  care  is  a  legi- 
timate and  ordinary  business  expense.  As  a 
result,  many  married  couples  must  sooner  or 
later  face  a  domestic  version  of  Hobson'a 
cholce^motherhood  or  a  career,  but  not 
both. 

The  reasons  for  this  congressional  stance 
are  not  hard  to  deduce:  some  congressmen 
quite  correctly  worry  about  creating  yet  an- 
other tax  loophole,  while  others,  quite  incor- 
rectly, rail  against  an  Idea  they  think  might 
encourage  mothers  to  desert  their  children 
for  the  opiate  of  careers. 

Nevertheless,  the  supporting  doctrine  of 
American  tax  law  has  been  that  the  costs  of 
producing  Income  are  deductible — a  sales- 
man deducts  his  car,  a  painter  his  brushes, 
an  employer  his  employee.  The  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  the  Income  of  all  work- 
ing mothers.  But  a  mother  cannot  deduct  her 
child  care. 

To  Its  credit.  Congress  has  not  been  blind 
to  the  dilemma  and  o\'er  the  years  It  has 
evolved  a  solution  of  sorts.  It  has  permitted 
a  child-care  deduction  based  on  the  size  of 
family  income,  a  limitation  Congress  has  not 
seen  tit  to  apply  elsewhere.  Surely,  no  sales- 
man loses  his  car  deduction  when  his  income 
goes  over  a  certain  level. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  permits  an  item- 
ized deduction  of  up  to  $400  a  month  for 
working  parents  with  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  not  more  than  $18,000.  For  families 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  that,  the  deduction 
decreases  on  a  sliding  scale  (50  cents  to  the 
dollar)   until  it  vanishes  entirely  at  $27,600. 

Fair  enough — at  first  blush.  But  notice  that 
Congress  has  specified  an  itemized  deduction. 
Goodbye  short  form,  hello  long  form  and 
H  &  R  Block.  The  long  form,  as  tax  men 
know,  is  the  tool  of  the  homeowner  who 
deducts  mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes. 
It  is  not  used  by  low  income  persons,  most 
of  whom  do  not  own  their  own  homes. 

Iiu>tead  of  itemizing,  they  use  a  short  form 
and  take  standard  deductions.  The  modest 
amount  of  child-care  expenses  low-Income 
families  can  afford  often  does  not  get  tliem 
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above  the  standard  deductions.  Thus  they  get 
no  credit  for  child-care  expenses.  Child-care 
deductions  also  are  denied  to  mothers  who 
work  only  part-time.  For  these  and  other 
reasons.  In  1972  only  1.2  million  of  the  10 
raiUion  fam.lics  with  working  parents  took 
the  children  deduitious. 

At  the  other  extreme,  consider  the  couple 
e."aning  $30,000-a-yoar.  It  looks  like  a  nice, 
healthy  sum,  but  chlld-oare  expenses  can 
reduce  a  family's  Income  substantially.  If  ive 
assume  that  the  husband  earns  $20,000  and 
the  wife  510,000  (a  higher  V\an  average  fisure 
for  wo'iien  l:i  t;'.e  work  force),  her  Income 
eroUr?  li'.re  thii: 

State,  local  and  federal  tnxes  and  Social 
Se-jurity  will  take  at  least  20  percent  of  her 
pay.  Thafs  about  $33  out  of  her  $193  a  week 
.sal.^ry.  brir'^in^j  her  tike-h^mc  iii-ome  down 
to  $155.  Tf  she's  automatically  enrolled  in  em- 
ployee insurance  plavi?,  or  is  re,;uirea  to  pay 
union  dues,  she'll  lose  about  05  more— $150. 

If  she  obeys  the  law  a:id  pays  her  sitter 
the  mi'imum  wage  for  a  40-hour  week,  child 
care  will  cost  about  $84.  Now  sVe's  down  to 
$G6  for  the  week.  And  if  she  obeys  one  law. 
why  n.:.t  another? — t'.ie  Social  Security  Act. 
Her  enmlnyer  contribution  would  be  $4.91  a 
week.  If  she  also  pays  the  employee's  share — 
a  common  i;ractice  in  the  Washington  area 
where  sitters  strike  some  hard  bargains — 
the  above  figure  should  be  doubled  to  $9.82. 
That  reduces  her  "profit"  to  ?56.18  a  week. 

That  sho'.ild  be  t.he  end  of  the  slide — 
but  it  isn't.  For  household  workers,  like 
others,  are  entitled  to  paid  vacations,  sick 
le:ive  and  paid  holidays.  That  can  sometimes 
mean  temporary  help,  overtime,  or  a  day  at 
home  with  the  child,  any  one  of  which  can 
mean  a  lojs  of  incume  or  an  aUdcU  expense. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  costs  associated 
with  v.ork — a  larger  w.irdrobe,  commuting, 
lunches  end  possibly  a  second  car.  Taking  aU 
this  into  account,  the  woman's  weekly 
"profit "  will  be  reduced  by  another  $10 — or 
more. 

She  would  now  clear  about  $46.18  a  week, 
or  about  $1.15  an  hour. 

For  the  woman  who  cherishes  a  career, 
what's  left  at  the  end  of  the  week  may  stUl 
be  worth  the  trouble.  But  for  the  woman 
who  is  working  strictly  for  the  money,  and 
who  may  harbor  some  guilt  about  leaving 
her  chUdren  In  the  care  of  others,  what's 
left  is  hardly  worth  the  heartache. 

Which  Is  the  point  the  advertising  execu- 
tive was  making — and  possibly  overstating. 
The  re:nedy.  In  this  case.  Is  to  remove  the 
income  celling  all  together.  At  all  Income 
levels,  child  care  should  be  considered  a 
necessary  and  normal  busmes.s  expense.  Be- 
cause it  is. 
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ARAB  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  learned  of  the  existence  of  an  Arab 
boycott  office  and  alleged  Arab  influence 
on  American  Government  policy  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  sent  to  those  nations. 
Many  American  citizens  including  my- 
self were  quite  concerned  that  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  situation  could  dis- 
rupt Government  activities  and  affect 
national  security  in  the  long  run. 

Subsequently,  I  wrote  Chairman 
Bbooks  of  the  Governmsnt  Operations 
Committee,  requesting  an  investigation 
into  alleged  Arab  influence  within  our 


agencies.  I  Include  this  letter  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

In  addition.  I  wrote  the  head  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  having  an  in- 
ternational scope  requesting  their  co- 
operation in  determining  the  extent  of 
Arab  Influence.  Since  then,  31  of  my  col- 
leagues, botli  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, have  joined  me  in  cosigning  this  let- 
ter. Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  joint  let- 
ter, list  of  departments  and  agencies,  and 
the  list  of  cosigners  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  as  concerned  as  I.  If  any  more 
of  my  colleagues  wish  to  have  their 
names  on  a  foUowup  cosigner  list,  they 
may  contact  my  office. 
The  articles  follow : 

[Letteb   To   Chairman   BnooKS) 
House  of  REPRESENT.\TrvE3, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jack  Bkooks, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Rayburn  Building. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  con- 
firmation of  (1)  the  Saudi  Arabian  demand 
that  the  Corps  not  assign  any  Jewish  officers 
to  projects  undertaken  in  that  country  and 
(2)  the  Corps  acquiescence  to  the  demand. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  wide  scope  of 
international  dealhigs  of  our  Federal  gov- 
ernment. I  fear  that  this  might  not  be  an 
isolated  Incident. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  concern  about  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  being  coerced 
to  discriminate  against  U.S.  citizens  and 
companies  by  foreign  nations,  I  believe  tliat 
issues  of  government  efiiclency  and  national 
security  are  Involved.  For  these  reasons,  an 
oversight  Investigation  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee  is 
the  only  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  Executive  departments  and  agencies. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  to  investigate  any  policy  or 
action,  such  as  restrictions  on  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel,  which  surely  affects  the 
efficiency  of  government  operations.  Other 
government  activities  of  concern  Include  the 
letting  of  contracts,  participation  in  govern- 
ment loan  programs  and  participation  In 
international  lending  programs.  Finally,  I 
view  Arab  "blackmailing"  as  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation — one  In  which  we  could 
easily  find  ourselves  unwittingly  bending  to 
Arab  wishes  on  matters  of  national  security 
and  International  diplomacy. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  calling  oversight 
hearings  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  would  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  In  the 
preparation  of  these  bearings  in  any  man- 
ner you  deem  appropriate. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  this  request  to  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee. 

I  urge  you  to  give  this  vital  matter  your 
Immediate  consideration. 
Best  regards, 

Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

(Letter  to  Departments  and  Acencies] 
House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  27. 1975. 
The  Honorable , 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  were  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
confirmation  of  (1)  the  Satidl  Arabian  de- 
mand that  the  Corps  not  assign  any  Jewish 
officers  to  projects  undertaken  in  that  coun- 
try and  (2)  the  Corps'  acquiescence  to  the 
demand.  Iii  view  of  newspaper  reports  of 
simUar  pressures  being  brought  to  bear  on 
other  government  agencies,  we  fear  that  this 
is  not  an  Isolated  incident. 
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Therefore,  we  wotUd  greatly  appreciate 
your  assistance  In  gathering  all  of  the  rele- 
vant Information  on  this  Issue.  Specifically, 
we  are  requesting  the  following: 

(1)  Any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  your 
department  or  agency  has  with  any  Arab  na- 
tion'? The  nature  of  such  dealings?  The  ex- 
tent of  such  dealings? 

(2)  Whether  any  Arab  nation,  officially  or 
ur.olficially,  has  requested  your  department 
or  agency  to  restrict  or  curtail  any  activities 
involving  Jewish  personnel,  companies,  lend- 
ir.g  institutions,  etc.  or  the  State  of  Israel? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  request?  When 
was  the  request  made? 

(3)  What  was  the  response  of  your  depart- 
meiit  or  agency?  Have  you  taken  any  action 
to  comply,  or  which  might  be  construed  as 
compliance,  to  the  Arab  request? 

Complete  and  detailed  answers  to  each  of 
these  Inquiries  is  requested  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  should  have  any  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  Representative 
Robert  Hasten. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  In  this 
endeavor.  We  believe  a  complete  record  for 
the  American  public  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
formulate  policies  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  her  citizens. 
Best  regards, 

Robert  W.  K>^;TKN,  Jr. 


List  of  Departments  and  Agencies 
departments 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense,  Air  Forc-e, 
Army,  Navy,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Justice,  Labor,  State,  Transportation,  Treas- 
ury. 

agencies 

ACTION,  Eneigy  Research  &  Development 
Administration,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships, 

Export  Administration  Review  Board,  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Board,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies,  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board,  Trade  Expansion  Act 
Advisory  Committee,  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information,  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  International  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
iniDistration. 

List  of  Cosignebs 
Abzug,  Bella — N.TT. 
Addabbo,  Joseph — ^N.Y. 
Brodhead,  William— Mich. 
Brown,  George — Calif. 
Daniel,  Dan — Va. 
Downey,  Thomas — Calif. 
Edgar,  Robert — Pa. 
Eilberg,  Joshua — Pa. 
Pish,  Hamilton,  Jr. — N.Y. 
Praser,  Donald — Minn. 
Hanley,  James — N.Y. 
Hannaford,  Mark — Calif. 
Harrington,  Michael — Mass. 
Holtzman,  Elizabeth — N.Y. 
Koch,  Edward — N.Y. 
Krebs,  John — Calif. 
Lnf  alee,  John — N.Y. 
Lent,  Norman — N.Y. 
Long,  Clarence — Md. 
McHugh,  Matthew— N.Y. 
Maguire,  Andrew — N.J. 
Ottinger,  Richard— N.Y. 
Rees,  Thomas — Calif. 
Roe,  Robert — HJ. 
Sharp,  Philip— Ind. 


Simon,  Paul — 111. 
Steiger,  WiUlam — ^Wis. 
Van  Deerlln,  Lionel — Calif. 
Wilson,  Charles — Tex. 
Wlrth,  -nmothy— Colo. 
Yates,  Sidney — ^111. 


REVENUE-SHARING  INCREASE  TO 
AID  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 


RON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIAITVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Ml'.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
plight  of  State  and  local  governments  to- 
day is  a  problem  demanding  immediate 
attention  and  remedy.  In  State  capitol 
after  State  capitol  and  courthouse  after 
courthouse,  public  officials  are  faced  with 
due  biUs  which  cannot  be  paid  and  needed 
services  which  are  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  render. 

Meeting  here  in  Washington  recently 
the  Nation's  Governors,  one  w  one,  told 
of  suffering  under  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion and  recession  which  has  shi-unk  ex- 
pected budget  surpluses  imtil  many  are 
now  faced  with  unexpected  and  unpre- 
pared for  deficits. 

Many  of  thej=e  units  of  government, 
particularly  the  States,  are  being  forced 
to  consider  increased  taxes  because  when 
their  money  runs  out,  their  constitutional 
ability  to  spend  ceases;  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  pay  through  deficit  financing. 
An  imcertain  bond  market  and  a  cut- 
back in  Federal  grant-in-aid  support 
leave  State  and  local  governments  with 
only  one  source  of  support  for  additional 
revenues:  Increased  taxation.  In  nearby 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  I  read  that  local 
property  taxes  are  being  increased  up  to 
50  percent  in  an  effort  to  offset  this  rev- 
enue decline/cost  inflation  problem. 

Recently  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference provided  me  with  a  short  but 
very  succinct  memo  on  the  plight  of 
State  and  local  government  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Declining  State  Revenues 

The  States  have,  over  the  pa.st  several 
months,  been  experiencing  a  deteriorating 
fiscal  condition  largely  resulting  from  the 
twin  forces  of  inflation  and  recession. 

Many  States  are  confronted  with  budget 
problems  characterized  by  falling  revenues, 
real  and  anticipated  cut  backs  in  federal 
grant-in-aid  support,  and  demands  by  local 
governmental  units  for  increased  state  aid. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  state  high- 
way, gas  and  motor  vehicle  taxes  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  highway  construction  pro- 
grams. Is  declining  often  to  the  point  that 
state  matching  for  federal  highway  trust 
funds  is  Jeopardized.  Also,  a  majority  of  the 
States  are  simultaneously  facing  short  falls 
in  general  revenues. 

In  addition,  a  significant  number  of  States 
are  proposing  Increased  tax  action  to  main- 
tain programs  at  a  stable  operational  level. 
Paradoxically,  many  of  the  state  and  local 
tax  Increases  will  serve  as  a  counter  balance 
to  federal  tax  relief  activated  as  an  anti- 
recessionary tool. 

The  problems  are  further  compounded  by 
state  constitutional  restrictions  on  deficit 
spending,  as  well  as  a  sluggish  bond  market, 
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the  only  remaining  major  sources  of  state 
financing. 

Simply  put,  revenue  sharing  becomes  an 
excellent  vehicle  by  which  assistance  can  be 
granted  to  the  States  in  a  manner  which  wtU 
minimize  recessionary  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revenue  sharing  program 
definitely  is  a-i  excellent  vehicle.  It  can  alle- 
viate these  problems.  I  think  it  worth  noting 
and  stressing  the  statement  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned memo  asserting: 

"Paradoxically,  many  of  the  Stste  .uid  local 
tax  increases  will  serve  as  a  counter-balance 
to  Federal  t.ix  reliei'  as  activated  a^.  an  anti- 
lececsiouary  tool." 

We  cannot,  must  not,  and  need  not  permit 
this  to  take  place. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  double  the  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  program  for  the  next  5  years. 

Under  my  bill  the  annual  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  contribution  would  be  increased 
from  $6  billion  to  $12  billion  beginning  fiscal 
'76  on  July  1  of  this  year.  Each  ye.ii-  there- 
after for  4  years,  the  $12  billion  Federal 
contribution  would  be  increased  by  $500  mil- 
lion as  an  anticipated  inflation  factor. 

At  least  partial  funding  for  the  inorca.sed 
revenue  sharing  monies  might  come  from 
sources  which  are  today  being  considered  for 
the  Energy  Trust  Fund.  It  Is  apparent  that 
for  at  least  2  to  4  years  there  may  be  con- 
siderably more  money  available  for  the  Trust 
than  the  energy  program  can  effectivelj' 
utiliye.  My  own  Trust  Fund  Task  Force  of  the 
Way.<;  and  Means  Committes  estimated  there 
are  potentially  $10  to  $12  billion  av.allablfc 
for  first-year  funding  of  the  Trust.  Tills  1« 
about  $5  to  $7  billion  more  than  it  is  l>e- 
lieved  we  could  efficiently  put  into  tJjc  energy 
program.  There  is  every  good  rea.<!on  why 
this  money  should  go  back  h6mp  ihnnigh 
revenue  sharing. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  TAX  EX- 
EMPTION FOR  A  MENTALLY  RE- 
TARDED DEPENDENT 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  -IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  us 
here  in  Congress  can  realize  the  heart- 
break that  comes  with  having  a  men- 
tally retarded  child,  or  the  hardships 
that  are  endured  in  trying  to  rai.^e  such 
a  child. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  that 
would  provide  an  additional  tax  exemp- 
tion for  a  taxpayer  supporting  a  depend- 
ent who  is  mentally  retarded,  a  bill  that 
I  hope  would  ease  some  of  the  burden 
that  these  people  have  to  bear.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  while  we  are  discussing 
tax  cuts  and  deductions  and  rebates  to 
consider  this  exemption  seriously. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
the  parents  of  a  mentally  retarded  child 
who  resides  in  my  district.  This  letter 
presents  a  point  of  view  that  I  am  sure 
few  of  us  have  ever  considered  and  it  il- 
lustrates well  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  parents  of  a  mentally  retarded 
child. 

Tlie  letter  follows : 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  hopes 
that  I  may  express  to  you  the  great  and  ur- 
gent needs  of  retarded  oliildren  and  their 
famUiCK.  The  discrimination,  prejudice,  and 
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injustice  that  these  people  have  to  endure 
is  a  national  disgrace. 

We  have  a  fiiteen  year  old  daughter,  who 
has  been  100%  retarded  since  birth.  She  Is 
not  toilet  trained,  cannot  feed  herself,  and 
doe,;  r.ot  realize  danger  so  that  one  of  us  has 
to  t-  j.'.V.i  h.'T  :.t  all  times. 

We,  alrng  with  other  parent.s  of  retarded 
cliilf':-e;t,  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
a  d;.y  care  center  for  retarded  persons  here  in 
our  Citv.  This  would  give  tlie  mothers  of  re- 
ti^rJed  cliilJran  a  chance  to  v/ork  or  Just  g?t 
awry  from  it  all  for  a  tew  laiuutes  eacli  day, 
as  v,ell  as  provide  bat'.ly  needed  dciitc.l  and 
medical  core. 

Pl,-^-.se  lor^i:e  we  for  being  so  crud?  an;1 
so;:nc'i:>g  ro  bitter,  b'-.t  after  fifteen  years 
of  li;yiny  to  raise  our  daughter  in  this  society 
it  seems  as  though  all  hope  is  Ic^t  for  us  as 
well  as  all  other  parents  of  retarded  children. 
We  love  our  child  too  naucii  to  put  her  in  a 
stale  institution  where  she  would  live  with- 
out the  love  of  a  family  for  the  rest  ot  her 
life.  We  Vicre  very  young  wiien  our  retarded 
daughter  came  along  and  it  scared  us  to 
death.  When  the  doctor  told  us  that  our 
daughtsr  was  mentally  retarded  we  thought 
we  had  endured  the  worst  thing  that  a  young 
family  could  possibly  endure.  But  I  tell  you, 
Sir,  that  was  nothing  compared  to  all  of 
the  injustice  and  discrimination  that  we  have 
had  to  face  ever  since  then  Ji>st  because  wa 
loved  our  daughter  enough  to  keep  and  raise 
her. 

Our  son  plays  In  his  school  band  and  will 
be  p.irticipating  in  a  concert  in  the  parlc  in 
a  few  weeks.  All  the  p.-irents  will  be  there, 
that  is  all  tlie  parents  that  do  not  have  an- 
other child  at  home  who  Is  retarded.  Our 
son  also  plays  all  sports,  but  the  only  way 
we  caj  get  to  see  him  play  baseball  and  foot- 
ball is  to  park  out.side  and  look  through  the 
fence  and  hedges.  Sir,  could  you  imagine  how 
it  is  for  a  mother  and  dad  to  have  to  park 
outside  a  ball  park  v/ith  a  fifteen  year  old 
daughter  Just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  son 
play  a  ballgame?  That  is  the  only  way  my 
wife  and  I  can  go  together. 

We  also  have  a  younger  daughter  who  la 
eight  years  old  and  very  normal.  Last  week 
she  brought  a  paper  home  wanting  parents 
to  come  to  a  very  special  P.T.A.  meeting.  All 
the  parents  will  be  there,  except  parents  such 
as  ourselves.  How  do  you  make  an  eight 
year  old  understand  that  the  society  she 
live-s  in  would  binder  her  parents  from  par- 
ticipating in  activities  with  their  normal 
children  simply  because  this  prejudiced 
society  will  not  recognize  little  retarded 
children  as  being  human?  Ottr  society  seems 
to  care  about  all  pec^le  except  retarded  and 
handicapped  persons.  This  might  sound 
corny  to  you,  but  it  would  be  so  very  nice 
Just  to  be  able  to  leave  our  retarded  daughter 
long  enough  for  my  wife,  my  two  normal 
children,  and  myself  to  be  able  to  go  sit  down 
in  a  cafe  and  eat  a  hamburger  together,  or 
maybe  make  a  movie  together,  and  It  really 
would  be  wonderful  to  attend  church  to- 
gether. 

As  you  read  these  lines,  please  ask  yourself 
the  question  we  always  seem  to  ponder:  Will 
there  ever  be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do 
thing.s  as  a  family  together,  or  will  we  al- 
ways have  to  take  turns  doing  normal  things 
with  our  normal  children?  Just  think  what 
it  does  to  parents,  not  to  mention  the  normal 
children,  who  have  to  live  this  way.  What  Is 
so  depressing  Is  that  it  does  not  have  to  be 
this  way.  A  day  care  center  would  provide  th* 
needs  of  retarded  children,  give  their  families 
a  chance  to  live  normal  lives,  and  encour- 
age other  parents  of  retarded  children  to  keep 
these  children  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  many  <a  those  Institutions  to  which  they 
are  sent.  I  belt«T«  that  If  these  parents  bad 
an  opportunity  to  keep  tbese  children  and 
still  be  able  to  Itr*  a  normal  life,  they  would. 

1  here  U  something  else  titat  I  find  very 
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hard  to  imderstand.  This  family  that  I  work 
wltii  agreed  to  take  a  handicapped  child  to 
care  for  and  give  the  love  of  a  family  and 
family  life.  By  agreeing  to  take  her,  they  are 
awarded  a  check  once  a  month  to  cover  her 
e::pens?s,  plus  all  of  her  medical  and  dental 
needs  are  guaranteed  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  thin?  that  is  so  liard  to  understand  is 
that  a  couple  has  to  give  up  their  child  to  a 
perfect  stranger  in  order  to  have  her  need 
taken  c.ire  of.  If  the  original  parents  had 
been  as  graciously  treated  as  this  other 
coupl?,  don't  you  think  tliat  they  probably 
v.'iuld  hnve  kept  her? 

Tiiere  are  thousands  of  retarded  children  , 
put  into  institutions  for  Just  the  same  rea- 
son—their pa;'enLs  cannot  afford  to  take 
care  of  their  needs.  A  retarded  child  usually 
costs  Ave  times  as  much  as  a  normal  child, 
and  our  government  does  not  even  care 
enough  to  give  a  tax  exemption  for  them 
as  they  do  for  a  blind  spouse.  Even  though 
our  retarded  daughter  costs  so  much  more 
to  raise  than  a  normal  child,  the  real  burden 
was  that  It  cut  our  Income  In  half  because 
my  wife  had  to  quit  work.  At  a  time  when 
we  actually  needed  a  pay  Increase  our  pay 
was  cut  in  half.  I  ask  you  sir,  should  there 
be  any  question  as  to  why  Institutions  all 
across  the  country  are  overcrowded?  Does 
our  society  or  has  it  ever  done  anything  to 
encourage  families  to  keep  these  children 
and  give  them  the  love  and  protection  they 
need  and  deserve? 

Using  tax  dollars,  of  which  parents  of 
retarded  children  have  to  pay  their  fair 
share,  the  needs  of  normal  children  are 
fouglit  over  and  cared  for.  They  are  awarded 
new  schools,  buses,  parks,  recreation  cen- 
ters, playgrounds,  public  swimming  pools, 
and  thousands  of  other  programs  which  not 
only  take  care  of  their  needs,  but  most  of 
theu-  whims.  Children  such  as  my  daughter 
have  no  school  or  bus,  no  parks  or  play- 
grounds, and  the  recreation  centers  offer 
them  nothing.  The  fact  is  very  plain,  we  are 
forced  to  pay  taxes  so  normal  children  and 
their  families  will  be  guaranteed  the  good 
life.  If  this  is  not  injustice,  prejudice  and 
discrimination  In  the  purest  form,  we  will 
never  see  a  better  example.  Do  you  think 
this  will  ever  be  a  country  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all? 

Please  forgive  me  if  I  have  written  any- 
thing to  degrade  anyone  for  this  was  not  my 
intention.  The  only  reason  I  wrote  this  letter 
was  to  bring  light  to  Just  a  portion  of  the 
hardships  that  are  being  put  on  many  Amer- 
ican parents  Just  because  their  child  was 
born  retarded. 

Please  forgive  the  wrinkled  page  but  it  is 
so  hard  to  keep  my  daughter  away  while  I 
am  trying  to  wTite. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  bill  can- 
not end  the  discrimination  parents  like 
these  feel  but  it  is  an  effort  to  reduce 
some  of  the  burden  that  the  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children  must  bear. 


SEEKING  AN  ANSWER  TO  PATENT 
REFORM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  nearly  200-year  history,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  respected  for  their  inven- 
tiveness and  their  industrlousness.  We 
have  been  inventive  In  our  efforts  to  dis- 
cover practical  solutions  to  technlcd 
problems,  and  we  have  been  industrious 
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in  our  ability  to  apply  those  solutions  in 
ways  which  advance  our  technical  know- 
how  as  a  Nation  and  improve  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  as  a  people. 
As  a  result,  we  have  developed  into  a 
s  Irons  and  generous  Nation  and  we  call 
this  growth  "progress."  'Progress"  is  a 
good  word  for  characterizing  tlie  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation  because  it  repre- 
sents our  willingness  to  take  what  is  good 
from  om*  past  and  build  upon  it  to  pro- 
duce something  better  for  the  future. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  one  of  the 
major  motivating  factors  behind  our 
progress  is  the  patent  system — the  sys- 
tem we  have  for  encouraging  and  re- 
warding intellectual  contribution.  Our 
Fomidiug  Fathers  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  insuiing  the  participation  of 
individuals  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  that  face  a  Nation.  The 
frameis  of  the  Constitution  provided  a 
patent  clause  in  Article  I,  section  8 
which  states  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  "To  promote  the  Progress  of  Sci- 
ence and  useful  Arts,  by  securing  for  lim- 
ited Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writ- 
ings and  Discoveries."  The  constitutional 
mandate  has  been  followed  throughout 
our  history  and  tlie  title  35  law,  under 
which  we  have  worked  for  more  than 
20  years,  has  guided  our  country  through 
its  most  rapid  period  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  patent  laws  have 
worked  well  for  the  collective  good  of 
our  citizens.  But  experts  both  within 
and  without  Congress  are  in  general 
agreement  that  reform  of  oui*  patent  sys- 
tem is  not  onlj-  needed  but  long  oveidue. 
Since  1967  numerous  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  bring  about  major  changes 
in  tlie  way  in  which  patent  applications 
are  reviewed  and  processed  by  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office.  These  changes  were  of- 
fered as  a  sincere  effort  to  make  our 
patent  system  more  perfect — to  guaran- 
tee, if  you  will,  that  only  the  most  thor- 
ouglily  investigated  ideas  and  Inventions 
would  pass  the  test  of  patentability  and 
thereby  protect  the  public  from  patents 
on  inventions  which,  in  reality,  should 
not  liave  been  patented. 

In  my  view,  however,  pa.st  proposals 
to  completely  rewrite  our  patent  laws 
offered  cures  that  were  worse  than  the 
ills  of  our  patent  system.  I  believe  this 
is  why,  after  8  years  and  volumes  of 
House  and  Senate  hearings,  a  patent  rc- 
fonn  bill  has  yet  to  emerge  from  tlie 
Congress. 

I  suggest  that  the  answer  to  patent 
refonn  lies  in  improving  title  35  rather 
than  discarding  that  statute  and  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  case  law  which  has  been 
interpreting  it  for  the  past  20  years.  Leg- 
islation I  will  introduce  today  proposes 
amendments  to  title  35  which  will  Im- 
prove our  patent  procedures  while  pre- 
serving the  basic  strengths  of  that  law. 

The  primary  criticism  of  the  present 
law  centers  on  the  procedure  by  wliich 
a  patent  application  is  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Patent  Office  without 
any  opportimity  for  interested  third  par- 
ties— the  public — to  pohit  out  prior  art 
or  other  information  which  Is  known  to 
them,  but  which  was  not  discovered  by 
the  Patent  Office.  Under  our  present  pro- 
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cedure,  it  Is  possible  for  patents  to  issue 
which  have  an  appearance  of  being  more 
significant  than  they  really  are.  This 
places  a  burden  on  the  public  to  sort  out 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  prolonged 
litigation  and  great  expense  can  fall  on 
both  the  patent  owner  and  a  challenging 
party  when  they  attempt  to  detennine 
the  true  scope  of  an  invention  claimed 
in  a  given  patent. 

The  cures  which  have  been  offered 
were  overwhelming  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  perfection  prior  to  final  issuance 
of  a  patent.  For  example,  under  some 
patent  reform  proposals  before  the  last 
Congress,  the  pubUc  at  large  would  have 
been  allowed  to  oppose  issuance  of  pat- 
ents in  a  manner  which  contemplated 
extensive  discovery  and  hearing  proce- 
dures. Costs  would  have  mounted  for 
patent  owners  and  the  Patent  Office. 
There  would  have  been  long  delays  in 
the  final  issuance  of  patents.  And  defec- 
tive patents  would  still  have  been  issued 
if  the  opposition  procedure  were  not  used 
by  parties  holding  back  relevant  infor- 
mation from  the  Patent  Office. 

The  overall  impact  of  such  proposals 
would  have  been  to  so  increase  the  costs 
of  obtaining  patent  protection  that  Indi- 
vidual inventors  would  be  discouraged 
from  using  the  patent  system  at  all  and 
corporate  research  departments  might 
well  choose  to  keep  their  research  efforts 
secret.  We  would  lose  one  of  the  primary 
benefits  of  our  patent  system;  namely, 
the  early  disclosure  of  new  ideas. 

By  comparison,  under  present  law  the 
incentive  of  a  patent  grant  exists  largely 
because  a  patent  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  patents  become  too 
expensive  to  obtain,  the  mandate  of  our 
constitution  would  not  be  met  and  we 
would  retreat  from  the  type  of  progress 
that  has  marked  our  Natiopi's  history. 
We  risk  becoming  less  enterprising  as 
a  people  and  we  might  find  ourselves 
waiting  for  other  nations  to  supply 
needed  technology  and  solutions. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  my  bill  suggests  that  we 
build  upon  our  present  law  to  provide  for 
public  participation  in  the  patenting 
process  in  a  way  that  will  be  reasonable 
in  terms  of  cost  and  still  encourage  the 
participation  by  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  real  help  toward  our  objec- 
tive of  issuing  only  valid  patents.  My 
proposed  amendments  to  title  35  would 
establish  a  new  procedure  having  the 
following  characteristics : 

First.  Each  patent  application  will  be 
fully  examined  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
as  it  is  now,  to  determine  patentability 
of  whatever  invention  is  described  in  the 
application. 

Second.  After  patentability  has  been 
approved,  pertinent  information  from 
the  patent  application  will  be  published 
for  a  period  of  time,  and  the  record  of 
the  patent  application  will  be  laid  open 
for  public  inspection. 

Third.  During  the  period  of  time  the 
application  is  open  for  public  inspection, 
any  person  or  party  can  notify  the 
Patent  Office  of  any  new  information 
which  is  Imown  to  them  relevant  to  the 
patentability  of  the  invention.  This  in- 
formation becomes  a  permanent  part  of 
the  record  of  the  patent  application,  and 
the  public  and  the  patent  owner  can  see 
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and  evaluate  the  importance  of  any  such 
information  submitted. 

R)urth.  At  the  end  of  the  public  in- 
spection period,  the  patent  applicant  will 
have  a  right  to  cancel  claims  or  amend 
claims  in  a  way  which  will  narrow  their 
definitions,  but  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sary reopening  of  examination  of  the 
patent  application.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  will  have  the  discretionary  right 
to  reexamine  applications  in  situations 
which  he  may  choose  to  define  in  Patent 
Office  regulations,  but  tlie  intended  pro- 
cedure will  be  one  which  does  not  unrea- 
sonably delay  the  ultimate  issuance  of 
the  patent  and  which  does  not  place  a 
heavy  cost  burden  on  the  applicant,  on 
the  Patent  Office,  or  on  the  general  pub- 
Uc. 

Fifth.  Then,  the  patent  will  issue.  Just 
as  under  title  35,  the  issued  patent  will 
carry  a  strong  presumption  of  validity  as 
to  all  matters  considered  and  reviewed  by 
the  Patent  Office  dming  the  formal  ex- 
amination of  the  appUcation.  But  it  will 
carry  no  presumption  of  validity  as  to 
the  information  submitted  during  the 
public  inspection  period  which  is  not 
considered  or  reviewed  by  the  Patent  Of- 
fice in  a  formal  reexamination.  Thus, 
patents  will  be  issued  with  any  potential 
weaknesses  fully  exposed  for  everyone  to 
see  and  to  evaluate. 

The  Patent  Office  will  not  attempt  to 
resolve  all  of  these  weaknesses  because 
they  do  not  have  the  staff  capability 
that  would  be  required  to  essentially 
litigate  every  patent  application  in  the 
Patent  Office  prior  to  issuance;  and  it 
would  be  futile  to  try.  The  most  pro- 
longed and  costly  review  of  each  patent 
application  could  not  hope  to  guaran- 
tee its  vaUdity.  But  we  can  expose  as 
much  as  can  be  found  by  the  public  and 
by  the  Patent  Office  so  that  the  final 
document  can  be  more  realistically  eval- 
uated without  resorting  ti  costly  litiga- 
tion in  every  case. 

Sixth.  It  is  Important  that  we  some- 
how encourage  public  participation  in 
the  patenting  process  so  that  relevant 
information  will  not  be  intentionally 
withheld  for  perhaps  a  better  time  and 
a  different  fonim.  The  amendments  I  am 
introducing  today  face  up  to  this  poten- 
tial problem  by  giving  courts  the  discre- 
tionary right  to  assess  part  or  all  of  the 
costs  and  attorneys  fees  of  a  later  chal- 
lenge of  validity  based  upon  information 
which  was  intentionally  withheld  from 
the  Patent  Office  during  the  public  in- 
spection ijeriod.  Those  parties  who  delib- 
erately choose  not  to  participate  in  the 
interparties  phase  of  my  proposed  pro- 
cedm'e,  and  thereby  may  affect  the  issu- 
ance of  a  patent  of  questionable  vaUdity, 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  substantially  higher 
litigation  costs  should  those  parties  ever 
be  involved  in  litigating  that  patent.  In 
this  far-hion,  we  protect  the  patent  owner 
from  the  heavy  cost  burden  of  learning 
about  relevant  prior  art  for  the  first  time 
during  a  trial  of  his  rights,  when  the 
same  information  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Patent  Office  during  the 
public  participation  period. 

Seventh.  A  final  characteristic  of  this 
procedure  is  its  flexibility.  If  it  is  deemed 
desirable  that  the  reexamination  proce- 
dure be  "post  issuance"  rather  than  "post 
allowance"  as  presently  proposed,  it  can 
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readily  be  modified  Into  a  "post  Issu- 
ance" procedure  without  losing  any  of 
the  Important  benefits  I  have  described. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenges  confront- 
ing our  Nation  cannot  be  overcome  unless 
we  encourage  and  motivate  creative 
minds  to  come  forward  with  practical 
solutions.  We  can  do  this  in  part  by  pre- 
serving what  is  good  in  our  patent  system 
and  by  avoiding  overkill  reactions  to  its 
weaknesses.  I  offer  my  bill  in  hopes  that 
it  will  contribute  to  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  patent  reform  issue. 


V.F.W.     CONTRIBUTES     TO     YOUTH 
APPRECIATION  OF  U.S.  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  no  time  in  history  has  it  been  more 
important  that  young  Americans  be 
encouraged  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  imique  Republic.  It  is  upon 
their  shoulders  that  the  burden  of 
national  decision  and  leadership  must 
soon  fall. 

Few  programs  contribute  more  richly 
to  this  objective  than  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Scholarship  Program,  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  This  program  was 
originated  28  years  ago  by  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  and  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  It  has  enjoyed  the  continu- 
ing support  of  the  National  and  State 
Associations  of  Broadcasters  and  of 
Secondary  School  Principals. 

To  all  of  the  individuals  Involved  in  all 
of  these  organizations,  as  well  as  to  par- 
ticipating students  and  their  parents,  I 
offer  appreciation  and  commendation. 
The  program's  vehicle  Is  an  annual  na- 
tional radio  script  writing  contest.  This 
contest  provides  an  opportunity  for  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  grade  students  in  our 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  to 
think,  write,  and  speak  out  for  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  constituted. 

Tills  year's  theme,  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen,"  was  particularly  appro- 
priate. It  inspired  the  entry  of  nearly 
a  haK  million  students  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

In  this  competition.  In  which  winners 
move  from  high  school  to  State  to  na- 
tional levels,  each  State  winner  receives 
an  all-expense  trip  to  Washington  where, 
between  March  7  and  12,  he  competes  for 
one  of  five  national  scholarships,  the 
optimum  of  which  is  worth  $10,000. 

These  visits  also  afford  opportunities 
for  the  competitors  to  meet  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  the  Congress ; 
to  observe  personally  the  workings  of 
their  Federal  Government,  and  to  visit 
the  shrines  and  monuments  to  our 
American  heritage. 

I  am  pleased,  particularly,  that  the 
State  winner  from  Arkansas,  Rex  Alan 
Rains,  son  of  a  retired  U.S  military  man, 
resides  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  this  body. 
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I  congratulate  him,  and  I  congratulate 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  A. 
Rains,  of  Harrison,  Arte.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  meeting  with  Rex  diiring  Us 
visit  here  and,  quite  obviously,  I  wish  him 
.•success  in  his  quest  for  national  victory. 
Meanwhile,  I  submit  his  State  prize- 
winning  script  for  the  considei-ation  of 
jriy  colleagues: 

Mt  Responsibilixt  as  a  Crris^EK 

"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free 
in  a  state  of  a  civUization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  what  never  will  be." 

Tliese  are  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeflerson, 
and  on  how  he  speaks  of  our  country  today. 
Today  we  stand  in  one  of  our  most  apatlietic 
ages  in  political  history. 

To  stop  apathy,  I  think  that  as  a  citizen 
I  should  try  to  get  involved  within  myself, 
in  my  community,  and  finally  in  my  country. 

To  begin  with  myself  I  should  strive  for 
involvement  and  should  want  Americanism. 
In  American  heritage — Louis  Adamic  states 
that  "At  its  best  Americanism  is  nobody's 
monopoly,  but  a  happy  concentrate  of  some 
of  the  highest  aspirations  and  tendencies  of 
humanity  at  its  best  nearly  everywhere  at 
one  time  or  another.  As  it  seems  to  me,  it  is 
the  highest  body  of  idealism  in  the  world 
today.  It  is,  among  other  things,  a  movement 
away  from  primitive  racism,  fear  and  na- 
tioneklism,  and  herd  instincts  and  mentality, 
a  movement  toward  freedom,  creativeness, 
and  a  universal  or  pan-human  culture.  In 
helping  ourselves  and  in  striving  for  Ameri- 
canism, we  should  worship  the  God  of  our 
choice.  For  a  diplomat  from  a  neighboring 
country  once  said,  "You  take  the  Goodness 
out  of  America — and  America  will  no  longer 
be  a  great  country." 

Secondly  in  my  community,  I  should  be 
very  active,  for  the  community  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  great  democratic  society.  Last 
year  I  worked  for  Muscular  Dystrophy,  and 
raised  money  for  needy  families,  for  I  think 
that  kindness  is  one  of  our  great  responsi- 
bilities in  our  community.  Working  for  a 
candidate  is  also  a  way  of  involvement.  A  few 
years  ago  I  worked  for  a  Congressman  in  my 
precinct.  This  next  election  I  will  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  my  choice,  for  I  believe  that 
voting  is  the  greatest  responsibility  that  I 
have.  But  the  most  Important  responsibility 
in  our  community  is  harmony,  for  without 
harmony  there  cannot  be  unity — without 
unity  there  is  no  involvement. 

Finally,  in  our  country  we  should  be  in- 
volved with  the  matters  of  the  day — even  in 
the  times  of  Watergate  and  Depression  we 
should  be  involved. 

I  once  heard  a  story  about  an  owner  of  a 
football  team  who  wanted  to  see  what  made 
an  athlete  great.  So  he  hired  a  renewed 
psychiatrist  to  do  a  prolonged  study  on  hie 
athletes  to  find  the  answer.  After  months  of 
tests,  questions  and  trials,  the  doctor  found 
this  answer — A  great  athlete  is  one  who  plays 
when  he's  hurt. 

I  believe  that  we  can  relate  this  story  to 
us  as  Americans.  In  our  troubles  and  prob- 
lems we  should  work  and  strive  for  involve- 
ment and  betterment  for  our  nation.  And  in 
doing  all  these  things  we  may  finally  be  able 
to  say  again  that  our  country  is  one  nation 
under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 


NO  AGREEMENT  MIGHT  BE 
BETTER 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6.  1975 

Mi-s.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
arms  control  agreement  entered  Into  be- 
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tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Vladivostok  is  of  vital  concern 
to  us  all.  Both  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  have  assured  the  Congress 
that  this  agreement  will  greatly  add  to 
"the  momentum  of  detente"  without  en- 
dangering the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
are  not  yet  entirely  convinced  that 
the  present  policies  which  are  called 
"detente"  are  all  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  country. 

I  would  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  seek- 
ing more  information  on  this  complex 
problem  to  study  a  thoughtful  article 
recently  published  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International,  January  1975.  The 
author  is  Dr.  James  Doman,  chairman  of 
the  Politics  Department  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  year  in  Europe  a,s  a 
NATO  feUow. 

Dr.  Doman  points  out  that — 

The  arguments  that  the  Vladivostok,  agree- 
ment rectified  the  strategic  Imbalances  per- 
mitted by  SALT  I  and  also  put  a  cap  on  the 
strategic  arms  race  are  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. The  accord  merely  accelerates  a  shift 
toward  qualitative  improvements  in  weapons 
systems  and  away  from  increments  in  the 
.size  of  strategic  forces.  Depending  upon  the 
mood  of  Congress  and  the  American  public, 
the  United  States  will  either  fall  short  of 
the  permitted  equality  in  numbers  of  de- 
livery vehicles,  MIRVs,  and  throw-weight,  or 
be  forced  to  match  existing  and  future  Soviet 
achievements  In  these  areas,  at  enormous 
cast. 

I  am  inclined  to  see  merit  in  the 
author's  conclusion  that  too  many  of  oiur 
policymakers  are  overeager  for  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  do 
not  secure  agreements  in  the  interests 
of  both  countries  which  will  thereby  last. 
There  may  well  be,  as  this  author  sug- 
gests, several  good  reasons  for  arguing 
that  no  agreement  at  this  time  would  be 
better  than  the  one  we  have. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
important  article  and  make  up  their  own 
minds: 
Vladivostok     Acxtord     Mat     Make    Soviets 

Stronger     at     U.S.     Expense — Maybe    No 

AcREKMENT  Would  Be  Betteb 

(By  James  E.  Dorman,  Jr.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  arms  control,  the 
recent  Vladivostok  agreement  was  largely  a 
bit  of  sleight  of  band.  It  neither  puts  a  cap 
on  the  arms  race,  nor  solves  the  most  impor- 
tant strategic  problem  facing  the  U.S. 

Mt  could  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
.soon  possess  a  large  counterforce — capable 
striking  force  able  to  threaten  American 
land-based  missiles — while  the  U.S.  will  have 
MO  comparable  capability. 

At  the  same  time,  it  creates  the  appear- 
ance of  progress  while  ignoring  or  deferring 
real  problems.  It  thus  may  further  contribute 
to  the  growing  euphoria  about  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations  which  is  undermining  support 
within  Congress  and  among  the  public  for 
defense  program."!  adequate  to  protect  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  is  intended  to  supplement, 
extend,  and  in  some  key  particulars  supplant 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weap- 
ons signed  in  Moscow  in  1972.  The  latter  will 
be  operative  until  October  of  1977;  at  that 
point  the  new  ajiTecment  wlU  come  into  ef- 
fect and  govern  the  military  balance  between 
the  two  stjperpov.ers  until  Dece)nb<?r  31, 
1985. 
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The  SALT  H  accord,  as  It  Is  already  being 
called,  establishes  a  ceiling  of  2400  on  the 
total  number  of  strategic  deUvery  vehicles 
permitted  each  power.  For  purposes  of  tius 
agreement  strategic  bombers  are  to  be  in- 
cluded within  that  total.  As  part  of  that 
overall  ceiling,  each  side  is  permitted  to  de- 
ploy an  aggregate  number  of  1320  mis.siles 
with  Multiple  Independently-Targeted  Re- 
entry Vehicles.  Each  side  can  determine  for 
itself  how  many  of  these  MIRVed  missiles 
are  to  be  of  the  land-based  and  how  many  of 
the  sea-based  variety.  Neither  side  shall  con 
struct  additional  silos  beyond  the  levels  per- 
mitted by  SALT  I,  and  the  limits  on  the 
number  of  silos  designed  for  heavy  land- 
based  missiles  contained  in  SALT  I  are  also 
retained.  Aside  from  these  restrictions,  each 
side  is  permitted  "freedom  to  mix,"  that  1b, 
each  side  can  determine  its  own  force  re- 
quirements for  numbers  of  bombers,  land- 
based  mis-siles,  and  sea-launched  missiles. 
The  numerical  limits  on  SLBMs  imposed  by 
SALT  I  are  thus  abandoned,  subject  only  to 
the  2400  ceUing. 

There  have  been  some  reports  that  the 
agreement  bans  air-mobile  ICBMs;  other  ac- 
counts as.sert  only  that  should  either  side 
deploy  land-mobile  missiles  or  air-mobile 
missiles  with  a  range  of  more  than  360  miles, 
such  missiles  will  be  counted  against  the  per- 
mitted total  of  2400  delivery  vehicles.  If  the 
latter  interpretation  Ls  correct,  there  are  no 
limits  on  U.S.  SRAM  deployments. 

The  Vladivostok  agreement  places  no 
limits  on  U.S.  acquisition  of  smaller  bombers 
such  as  the  FB-111  nor  does  it  restrict  our 
development  of  new  cruise  missiles  for  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  surface  ships.  Forward- 
based  aircraft  in  Europe  are  not  counted 
under  U.S.  totals,  and  similar  Soviet  systems 
are  not  counted. 

Finally  it  has  been  reported  that  the  pro- 
vision of  SALT  I  which  limits  increadts  in 
niLssUe  silo  size  to  15  ..j  is  retained  in  the 
Vladivostok  agreement.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
terpreted the  SALT  I  clause  as  allowing  in- 
creases of  15%  in  both  the  diameter  and  the 
depth  of  missile  silos  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  ambiguity  was  resolved  at  Vladivos- 
tok. The  measures  necessary  to  verify  com- 
pliance with  aU  of  the  provisions  of  the  ac- 
cord have  not  yet  been  settled  and  are  to  be 
negotiated  in  coming  months. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  praised 
the  agreement  because  it  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  each  side  has  a  right  to  an 
equal  number  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles. 
This,  it  is  said,  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  certain  features  of  SALT  I,  which  froze 
us  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  U.S.SJl. 
in  numbers  of  both  ICBM  and  SLBM  launch- 
ers. 

It  !<  noteworthy  fir.st  of  all  that  the  lan- 
f  iiage  of  the  Vladivostok  Accord  which  limits 
the  weapons  permitted  each  side  is  different 
from  the  comparable  terminology  in  the 
SALT  I  agreement.  SALT  I,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar misconception,  regulates  only  numbers  of 
launchers  (silos  and  submarine  tubes),  not 
numbers  of  missile  or  delivery  vehicles.  The 
underlying  assumption  of  SALT  I  seemed  to 
be  that  missile  numbers  could  be  controlled 
by  limiting  numbers  of  silos,  since  a  silo 
could  for  all  practical  purposes  be  used  only 
once.  This  wiU  not  be  the  case,  however,  once 
the  Soviets  have  perfected  their  cold-lamich 
technique  and  have  developed  a  rapid  re- 
load, rapid  re-fire  capability,  allowing  them 
to  quickly  reuse  the  silo  by  inserting  extra 
missiles  stored  nearby. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  SALT  II  is  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  that 
option,  or  whether  the  new  language  limiting 
delivery  vehicles  rather  than  launchers  sim- 
ply reflects  the  fact  that  bombers  are  now 
to  be  included  within  the  aggregate  force 
levels:  it  would  have  been  awkward — and 
somewhat  inaccurate — to  refer  to  a  bomber 
as  a  launcher.  If  the  new  agreement  does 
prevent   the   Soviets   from  deploying   more 
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♦han  one  missile  per  sUo.  it  represents  a 
m^lor  step  forward,  although  It  remains  to 
Cf  Veen  how  such  a  restriction  could  be  en- 

^"under  SALT  I.  the  Soviets  were  Permitted 
to  deploy  a  maxUnum  of  1618  ICBM's  to  1054 
or  the  united  States.  SimUarly,  the  Soviets 
were  allowed  740  SLBM  launchers  to  656  for 
the  U.S  Old  ICBMs  (and.  In  the  case  of  the 
Msr'.  certain  old  SLBMs  as  well)   could 
be  cashed  in  and  exchanged  for  new  SLBM 
launchers.  Were  the  latter  option  fully  exer- 
rised  the  United  States  could  reach  an  over- 
all total  of  1000  ICBMs  and  710  SLBMs  w^iUe 
the   Soviet    Union    would    be    allowed    1408 
ICBMS  and  950  SLBMs  on  modem  nuclear 
Bubmarines.  AvaUable  evidence  indicates  that 
the  U  8SM.  is  in  the  process  of  exercising 
the  conversion  options  permitted  by  SALT  I. 
The  Soviet  Union  also  possesses  140  bomb- 
ers to  be  counted  as  strategic  vehicles  under 
the  Vladivostok  terms.   If  their  number  U 
added  to  that  of  the  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  per- 
mitted the  soviet  Union  by  SALT  I.  the  total 
soviet  force  would  reach  2.498.  98  above  the 
level  agreed  to  at  SALT  11.  At  some  point, 
therefore,  the  SovleU  will  have  to  decide  how 
to  bring  their  force  levels  within  the.  2400 
limit.   Several   options   are   available.   They 
could  simply  fall  to  acquhre  all  of  the  new 
SLBMs  permitted  by  SALT  I.  The   Impact 
of  this  move  could  be  softened  If  the  older 
H-class  submarines  with  their  30  SLBM  tubes 
were  replaced  with  modem  boats  and  SLBMs. 
Alternatively,  they  might  phase  out  some  of 
their  earty-model  SS-11  ICBMs.  Or  they  could 
scrap  up  to  98  of  their  existing  bombers, 
which  are  obsolete  and  not  considered  to  be 
effective  weapons  systems  In  any  case.  The 
latter  option  Is  most  likely.  Reports  Indicate 
that  the  new  swlng-wlng  Backfire  bomber, 
now  coming  Into  service,  is  not  to  be  counted 
as  a  strategic  delivery  vehicle  for  purposes  of 
SALT  n.  Newer  versions  of  the  Backfire  ap- 
parently  have   Intercontinental   range,   and 
the  Soviets  doubtless  plan  to  make  it  the 
mainstay  of  their  alr-strlking  force  in  the 

future. 

Even  more  detailed  cmnputations  are  nec- 
essary m  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  upon  U.S.  force  levels. 
A  key  facet  of  the  agreement  Is  its  provision 
that  U.S.  heavy  bombers  are  to  be  included 
within  the  overaU  strategic  delivery  vehicle 
Umlt.  The  effects  of  this  provUlon  are  ob- 
scured by  the  widespread  disagreement  pub- 
lished reports  concerning  precisely  which 
American  bombers  are  to  be  counted  within 
the  Vladivostok  force  limits. 

In  any  case,  there  are  serious  objections 
to  counting  a  bomber  as  the  equivalent  of 
»  mlssUe  In  calculations  of  strategic  strength. 
If  used  m  a  nuclear  assault  against  the 
a.S.S.R.,  the  U.S.  bomber  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  penetrate  the  Soviets'  highly  effl- 
:lent  .-xir  defense  systems,  and  would  certainly 
Incur  heavy  losses.  Assertions  that  a  U.S. 
strategic  force  25%  of  which  consists  of 
bombers  is  the  eqiUvalent  of  a  Soviet  force 
which  may  consist  totally  of  missiles  are 
therefore  extremely  disingenuous. 

If  all  of  the  B-52S.  IncludUig  those  used 
5trlcUy  for  training  purposes  and  those  in 
mothballs,  are  counted  and  added  to  the 
total  number  of  ballistic  missile  launchers  in 
the  American  arsenal,  the  United  States 
oresently  possesses  approximately  2,260  stra- 
te!;lc  delivery  vehicles  of  all  tjT)es.  Thus,  the 
principal  short-term  effect  of  the  Vladivos- 
tok accord  Is  to  give  us  the  privilege  of 
counting  our  long-range  bombers  in  calcu- 
lating the  strategic  balance.  We  are  also 
permitted  to  add  up  to  140  additional  delivery 
vehicles  to  our  present  force.  Since  SALT  11 
bans  the  construction  of  new  land-based 
silos,  such  additions  will  doubtless  be  either 
new  bombers,  presumably  of  the  B-1  variety, 
or  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  of 
the  Trident  type. 
Because  the  agreement  allows  freedom  to 
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mix  within  the  2400  delivery  vehicle  limit 
(subject  only  to  the  MIRV  sublimit),  the 
United  states  is  also  permitted  to  replace 
some— or  all.  If  It  chooses— of  Its  old  bcMnbers 
with  sea-launched  ballistic  mlssUes.  Since  the 
MIRV  subUmlt  restricts  the  numbers  of  Tri- 
dents which  can  be  deployed,  some  or  all  of 
the  Polaris  mIssUe  submarines  will  almost 
certainly  be  retained  In  service  longer  than 
planned.  Additional  B-ls  beyond  the  plaimed 
purchase  of  244  might  also  be  added  to  the 
U.S.  Force. 

Both  the  B-1  and  the  Trident  systems, 
however,  are  proving  to  be  enormously  ex- 
pensive, and  Congressional  support  for  both 
programs  may  be  waning.  Moreover,  neither 
Mr.  Ford  nor  Mr.  Kissinger  have  indicated 
any  Intention  of  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress substantial  additions  to  the  present 
US.  strategic  forces.  The  delivery  vehicle 
equality  guaranteed  the  U.S.  by  SALT  n  may 
for  this  reason  alone  prove  Illusory. 

Thus,  the  \nadlvostok  agreement  does 
modify  some  of  the  more  objectionable  pro- 
visions of  SALT  I.  In  particular,  the  U.S.  can 
now  acquire  more  SLBMs,  while  the  Soviets 
are  frozen  at  approximately  their  present 
missile  launcher  levels  until  1985.  But  there 
is  little  Ukellhood  that  real  equality  In  stra- 
tegic force  levels  wlU  be  achieved,  given 
political  realities  In  the  United  States;  this 
Is  particularly  trae  If  allowances  are  made 
for  the  fact  that  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  American  force  will  for  years  to  come 
consist  of  aging  bombers  of  decreasing  stra- 
tegic value. 

In  defending  the  Vladivostok  agreement. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  emphasized 
that  It  pro^-ldes  for  equality  in  numbers  of 
MIRVcd  missiles,  at  a  level  of  1320  for  each 
side.  The  United  States  had  planned  to  de- 
ploy 498  Poseidon  and  550  Mlnuteman  m 
missiles  by  1977;  to  that  total  we  may  now 
add,  during  the  lifetime  of  SALT  n,  up  to 
224  Trident  missiles  (originally  Intended  to 
be  deployed  or  replacements  for  non-MIRVed 
Polaris  missiles,  under  the  terms  of  SALT  I) . 
It  Is  thus  argued  that  In  this  key  Index  of 
military  power,  there  is  no  longer  a  danger 
that  the  Soviets  can  surpass  American  totals, 
creating  in  the  process  either  a  real  mili- 
tary danger  for  the  United  States  or  an 
appearance  of  superiority  for  the  U.S.SJl. 
which  the  Soviets  might  exploit  In  crisis 
situations. 

This   argument,   too,   deserves    the   most 
careful  examination.  As  noted  earlier,  if  the 
Soviets  build  up  to  the  maximum  ntmiber 
of  launchers  permitted  by  SALT  I  and  exer- 
cise all  the  conversion  options  permitted  by 
that  agreement,  they  would  have  available 
1408  ICBM  launchers  by  1977.  Of  these,  the 
Defense  Department  has  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately   1318   would   be   launchers   for 
SS-9  and  SS-11  missiles,  the  types  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  the  larger  MIRVed  missiles  now 
being  tested.  It  thus  seems  clear  how  the 
number  1320  was  settled  upon  at  Vladivos- 
tok:   once    again,    as    In   SALT    I,    planned 
Soviet  deplojTnent  levels  became  the  "limits" 
each  side  was  aUowed  to  reach.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  .Soviets  are  free  to  MIRV  all 
ICBMs  placed  In  the  new  launchers.  It  Is 
likely  that  they  will  do  so,  despite  the  hope 
of  Secretary  Schlesinger  that  they  will  "send 
some  of  their  MIRVs  to  sea."  Soviet  stra- 
tegic  doctrine  dtirtng  the  last  decade   has 
emphasized  the  need  for  both  countsrforce 
and  countervalue  options;  and  the  Vladivos- 
tok accord,  when  combined  with  the  relevant 
SALT  I  provisions,  affords  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  large  countervalue  force  bassd 
on  950  SLBMs,  plus  a  significant  counterforce 
capability  based  on  1320  MIRVed  ICBMs. 

This  latter  point  Is  crucial  to  any  evaluation 
of  the  claim  that  the  Vladivostok  Agreement 
guarantees  the  United  States  equally  in  num- 
bers of  MIRVed  missiles.  That  claim  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  ignores  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  agreement:  it 
permits— in  fact,  virtually  guarantees— So- 
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Viet  superiority  In  numbers  of  MIRVed  war- 
heads on  land-based  missiles.  Moreover,  these 
warheads  wUl  be  larger  than  their  U.S.  coun- 
terparts, and  thus  more  counterforce- 
effectlve.  The  reason  has  to  do  with  the 
greater  throw- weight  of  Russian  missiles.  As 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  existing  Russian 
ICBMs  have  a  substantially  greater  throw- 
weight  than  American  models;  the  Soviet 
advantage  will  be  even  greater  when  the 
replacement  missiles  now  being  tested  are 
deployed.  The  SS-9  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
SS-18,  with  a  throw- weight  half  again  as 
large;  the  SS-19  has  a  throw-weight  six  times 
that  of  the  SS-11. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  chooses  to  miniaturize  Us 
warheads  In  the  American  manner.  It  wlU  be 
able  to  deploy  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Vladivostok  agreements  over  27,000  warheads, 
a  substantially  larger  number  of  warheads 
than  the  United  States.  Given  their  Interest 
in  the  development  of  a  counterforce  capa- 
bility, it  is  more  likely  that  the  Soviet  will 
choose  to  deploy  a  smaller  number  of  higher 
yield  weapons.  The  U.S.  may  therefore  retain 
an  advantage  In  total  numbers  of  warheads 
deployed  on  all  deUvery  vehicles — particu- 
larly If  one  Includes  In  the  American  tftal 
the  SRAM  warheads  to  be  deployed  on  our 
strategic  bomber  force. 

But  even  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the 
Soviets  win  possess  a  substantial  and  highly 
visible  counterforce-capable  striking  force 
able  to  threaten  U.S.  land-based  missiles,  and 
the  United  States  will  not  possess  a  similar 
capability.  Thus  In  this  key  area  of  military 
strength,  the  SovleU  will  have  achieved  su- 
periority, for  possible  use  In  Intimidating  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies  during  Interna- 
tional crises  and  for  Intrawar  deterrence  In 
the  event  of  conflict  between  the  super- 
powers. Serious  questions  must  therefore  be 
raised  concerning  Secretary  Schleslnger's  as- 
sertion that  the  throw-weight  issue  "deals 
with  the  issue  of  arms  stability  rather  than 
the  issue  of  equality  or  arms  balance." 
Clearly  it  deals  with  both.  Neither  Is  the 
throw-weight  issue  "something  of  a  phoney." 
as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  claimed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
several  strategic  problems  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  post-SALT  period,  and  that 
problem  was  not  addressed  by  the  Vladivos- 
tok accord. 

In  responding  to  such  criticisms.  Admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  argued  that  the 
agreement  does  not  prevent  the  United 
States  from  deploying  larger  missiles  In  its 
own  slIos,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  size 
and  overall  effectiveness  of  re-entry  ve- 
hicles used  with  existing  missiles.  Indeed, 
research  and  development  on  a  new  mIssUe 
and  on  more  powerful  and  more  accurate 
warheads  Is  already  underway.  It  remains 
uncertain  In  the  extreme,  however,  whether 
the  United  States  will  ever  come  close  to 
matching  the  Soviets  in  these  areas.  Con- 
gress has  long  been  skeptical  about  the  de- 
sirability of  programs  to  Improve  the  coun- 
terforce-effectlvenesa  of  the  U.S.  land-based 
missile  force;  the  new  Congress  is  likely  to 
be  even  more  so.  In  fact,  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration Itself  appears  far  from  committed 
to  such  programs.  Even  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger, in  his  December  6th  press  conference  in 
which  he  defended  the  Vladivostok  accord, 
did  not  commit  himself  to  achieving  equal- 
ity with  the  Soviets  In  missile  throw-weight, 
and  Mr.  Kissinger  Is  known  to  harbor  doubts 
about  the  desirability  of  counterforce  strate- 
gies and  targeting  doctrines. 

In  dealing  with  the  throw-weight  Issue  at 
his  recent  press  conference,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  observed  that  should  the  Soviets 
proceed  to  ^^RV  1320  of  their  land-based 
missiles,  the  United  States  might  respond 
by  reducing  our  Mlnuteman  force,  and  add- 
ing more  SLBMs  or  bombers.  This  would 
diminish  the  overaU  vulnerability  of  the 
Amerlcati  second-strike  force,  while  increas- 
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ing  the  vulnerability  of  tboee  land-based 
missiles  which  we  retained.  Under  such  cir- 
c\imstanc«8,  the  strategic  flexibility  afforded 
the  U^.  by  the  existing  mix  oX  delivery  sys- 
tems would  be  reduced.  Our  ability  to  ac- 
ouire  a  more  effective  counterforce  capabil- 
ity would  also  be  complicated,  since  it  Is 
more  difficult  to  develop  the  requisite  accu- 
racy on  sea-based  missiles.  Finally,  should 
the  United  States  base  more  of  its  deter- 
rent force  at  sea  or  rely  to  a  greater  extent 
on  manned  bombers,  we  would  be  inviting 
the  Soviet  Union  to  invest  more  resources 
in  ASW  forces  and  In  air  defense,  thus  in 
the  long  rim  rendering  the  sea  and  air  por- 
tions of  the  triad  more  vulnerable  as  well. 

Thus  the  arguments  that  the  Vladivostok 
agreement  rectified  the  strategic  imbalances 
permitted  by  SALT  I  and  also  put  a  cap  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  are  lnacc\irate  and 
misleading.  The  accord  merely  accelerates  a 
shift  toward  qualitative  improvements  in 
weapons  systems  and  away  from  Increments 
In  the  size  of  strategic  forces.  Depending  on 
the  mood  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public,  the  United  States  wUl  either  fall 
short  of  the  permitted  equality  in  numbers 
of  delivery  vehicles,  MIRVs,  and  throw- 
weight,  or  be  forced  to  match  existing  and 
future  Soviet  achievements  In  these  areas 
at  enonnous  cost. 

The  Vladivostok  accord  thus  appears  to 
be  another  manifestation  of  Mr.  Kissinger's 
belief  that  any  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
Is  better  than  none,  because  agreements  con- 
tribute something  called  the  "momentxun  of 
detente."  It  may  be  time  to  reevaluate  this 
contention;  Indeed,  there  are  several  good 
reasons  for  arguing  that  no  agreement  would 
be  better  than  this  one.  At  the  very  least, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  urge  that  the 
American  negotiators  be  sent  back  to  the 
table  to  gain  Soviet  acceptance  of  an  arms 
control  treaty  which  truly  enhances  the  stra- 
tegic security  of  both  powers. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF   NEW  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  8,  1975 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  with  the  congressional  dele- 
gation. Our  mission,  which  was  endorsed 
by  the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
need  and  effectiveness  of  further  Ameri- 
can assistance.  While  I  was  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  was  given  a  resolution  by 
members  of  various  private  voluntary 
agencies  and  I  feel  an  obligation  to  do  as 
they  asked — to  communicate  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  their  views  con- 
cerning the  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  their  views,  not  mine,  but  the 
Issue  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  so  im- 
portant that  all  views  should  be  heard. 

The  material  follows: 
An  Appeal  fob  Peace — To  the  Congress  of 
THE  Unh-ed  States 

We,  the  undersigned  Individuals,  are  mem- 
bers of  private  voluntary  agencies  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  social  welfare  service  in 
South  Viet  Nam.  Some  of  us  have  been  in 
this  country  only  a  short  time;  some  of  us 
for  over  a  decade.  We  are  therapists,  nurses, 
doctors,  administrators,  missionaries,  edu- 
cators, relief  workers,  agriculturalists,  and 
technicians.  What  we  share  is  the  desire  to 
see  peace  return  to  this  troubled  land  of  Viet 
Nam. 

We  were  much  encouraged  with  the  sign- 
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ing  of  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  In  Viet  Nam  two  years  ago. 
We  hoped  against  hope  this  Agreement  would 
mark  a  new  day  of  peace  for  Viet  Nam.  Un- 
fortunately, whUe  we  have  seen  all  the  par-  . 
ties  to  the  Agreement  Implement  those  pro- 
visions perceived  to  be  In  their  interest,  we 
have  at  the  same  time  witnessed  all  sides 
violate  other  provisions  perceived  not  to  be 
In  their  Interest.  The  result  of  these  viola- 
tions in  each  case  is  that  the  common  folk, 
the  people  we  have  come  to  serve,  have  been 
hurt. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  Paris  Agreement 
was  signed,  over  a  million  persons  have  been 
made  homeless.  Over  160,000  persons  have 
lost  their  lives.  This  two-year  death  toll  Is 
three  times  the  nund>er  of  Americans  killed 
in  the  ten  years  of  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment here. 

In  the  face  of  this  high  level  of  warfare, 
we  learn  that  the  Administration  in  Wash- 
ington has  requested  Congress  to  approve 
additional  military  aid  for  Viet  Nam.  We 
want  to  register  our  concern  that  introduc- 
ing Increased  mUitary  supplies  into  Indo- 
china wlU  not  bring  closer  the  day  of  peace 
for  this  country.  A  new  round  of  military 
escalation  will  only  increase  the  suffering  of 
the  Vietnamese  pec^le  and  preclude  any 
chances  for  a  negotiated  political  settlement. 

Rather  than  approving  more  military  ma- 
terial, we  encoiirage  you  as  a  member  of 
Congress  to  puirsue  more  positive  and  con- 
structive alternatives: 

CaU  for  a  reconvening  of  the  12-party  In- 
ternational Conference  established  to  guar- 
antee the  Paris  Agreement  In  an  attempt  to 
persuade  all  supplying  parties  to  reduce, 
rather  than  increase,  the  level  of  military  aid 
to  the  warring  parties  In  Viet  Nam. 

Examine  what  Influence  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  establishing 
the  National  Council  of  National  ReccnciU- 
ation  and  Concord  which  would  enjoin  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Government,  and  a  third  political 
segment  to  settle  their  differences  politically. 

Take  new  positive  steps  by  which  the 
United  States  will  attempt  to  bind  the 
wounds  of  war  in  all  zones  of  Viet  Nam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  Indochina,  we  appeal 
to  you  to  "seek  what  makes  for  peace." 

Slgnees  of  "An  Appeal  For  Peace"  from 
private,  voluntary  agency  personnel  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Ann  Ewert,  Nurse,  John  Willms,  Medical 
Doctor,  Frainces  Willms,  Nurse,  Tom  Hosklns, 
Medical  Doctor,  Julie  Forsytbe,  Hospital  Co- 
ordinator, Hlro  Ichikawa,  Community  Devel- 
opment Worker,  Paul  Qulnn-Judge,  Program 
Assistant,  Sophie  Quinn-Judge,  Program 
Assistant,  Jim  Klassen,  Administrative  As- 
sistant, Keith  Brinton,  Program  Director, 
Claudis  Krich,  Program  Director,  Arlene 
Stauffer,  Missionary,  James  K.  Stauffer,  Mis- 
sionary, William  Herod,  Missionary,  Margaret 
Herod,  Missionary,  Earl  Martin,  Community 
Development,  Patricia  H.  Martin,  Community 
Development,  Walace  Ewert,  Agriculturist, 
Claire  Ewert,  Community  Development,  Mike 
Devadoss,  Laboratory  Technician,  Doris  Dev- 
adoss,  Secretary,  Max  Edlger,  Social  Worker, 
Jean  Hershey,  Nurse,  Murray  Hiebert,  Social 
Worker,  Linda  Hiebert,  Nurse,  Luke  Martin, 
Program  Director. 


SECURITIES  REFORM  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)^  STUCKEY 

oy    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1975 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secu- 
rities industry  in  this  country  is  in  the 
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midst  of  change.  Some  of  these  changes 
will  take  the  form  of  refining  certain 
"housekeeping"  procedures.  Most  of  these 
are  spelled  out  in  H.R.  10,  the  recently 
introduced  Securities  Reform  Act  of  1975, 
which  is  identical  to  the  omnibus  securi- 
ties bill  reported  almost  unsmimously  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  late  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Other  changes  which  the  securities  in- 
dustry and  markets  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  very  near  future  wiU  result  in 
significant  structural  changes.  Some  of 
these  will  be  brought  about  by  the  un- 
fixing of  Commission  rates,  by  virtue  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's adoption  of  rule  19b-3  last  week, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
securities  market  system  for  securities 
trading  as  provided  for  in  title  VI  of 
H.R.  10.  The  biU  directs  the  SEC  to 
establish  such  a  system  which  U  to  in- 
clude, as  a  minimum,  a  transactional  re- 
porting system,  a  composite  quotation 
system,  and  a  scheme  of  regulation  to 
provide  for  fair  competition  between 
competitors  in  the  system. 

The  development  and  implementation 
of  these  three  aspects  of  the  national 
securities  market  system  is  no  eaay 
undertaking.  How  this  is  accomplished 
will  impact  directly  on  the  viability  of 
the  securities  industry,  the  corporations 
raising  capital  through  the  equities  mar- 
kets, and  the  public  investors  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  commit  their  fimds  to 
the  growth  of  America's  publicly  owned 
companies.  Given  the  nature  of  this 
undertaking,  whose  outcome  is  imcer- 
tain  from  the  outset,  and  given  the 
tremendous  impact  which  the  national 
securities  market  system  will  have  on  the 
markets,  the  securities  industry,  and 
public  investors,  an  impact  those  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  this  undertaking 
wish  to  be  favorable,  I  have  Introduced 
today  a  bill  which  would  create  the  Na- 
tional Market  Board.  The  board  would 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional securities  market  system,  and  it 
would  be  responsible  for  the  system's  op- 
eration and  regulation. 

The  board  would  serve  these  purposes 
by  performing  three  functions.  Upon  ap- 
pointment of  the  initial  15  members,  the 
board  would  become  the  advisory  body  to 
the  Commission  on  the  development  of 
the  national  securities  market  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  would  trans- 
mit to  the  Commission  its  views  on  sig- 
nificant regulatory  proposals  of  the 
Commis.sion  or  any  .self -regulatory  orga- 
nization relating  to  the  fairness,  hon- 
esty, and  efBciency  of  the  markets  for 
trading  in  securities. 

The  third  function  of  the  board — gov- 
erning the  national  securities  market 
system — would  be  acquired  after  the 
board  or  the  Commission  made  a  find- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
centralize  the  governance  of  the  system 
in  a  national  self-regulatory  body.  Upon 
such  a  finding,  which  could  be  made  at 
any  time,  the  board  would  promptly  file 
with  the  Commission  a  proposed  con- 
stitution and  proposed  rules. 

The  Commission  would  then  have  120 
days  to  allow  interested  parties  to  make 
oral  and  written  submissions  on  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  rules  and  to  ap- 
prove or  require  modifications.  Upon  ap- 
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proval.  the  board  would  then  have  the 
authority  to  regulate  and  govern  the 
system,  subject  to  Commission  oversight. 
Existing  self-regulatory  bodies  would 
continue  to  perform  those  regulatory 
functions  not  assumed  by  the  board. 

The  board  would  have  the  authority 
to  assess  members,  participants  in,  and 
users  of  the  system  reasonable  fees  to 
finance  the  cost  of  the  board's  opera- 
tions. Until  the  board  becomes  the  self- 
regulator  for  the  national  securities 
market  system  and  self-financing,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  modest  sum  to  be 
added  to  the  Commission's  authorization 
in  order  to  provide  for  staffing  any  office 
space. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the 
Board  is  that  it  would  introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  into  the  sys- 
tem's operational  and  regulatory  frame- 
work. Subject  to  SEC  and  congressional 
oversight,  the  Board  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  react  quickly  and  in  the  public 
interest  to  day-to-day  management  arid 
regulatory  problems  while  also  being  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  the  system  and 
anticipate  problems  without  waiting  on 
Congress  for  enabling  legislation. 

The  second  major  advantage  of  such  a 
board  is  its  advisory  function  to  the  com- 
mission on  the  development  of  a  national 
securities  market  system.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  evolution  of  a  "system," 
but  no  one  really  knows  what  that  evolu- 
tion will  entail.  As  a  statutorily  recog- 
nized advisory  body  to  the  Commission 
on  both  the  development  of  the  system 
and  proposed  Commission  regulations  af- 
fecting the  trading  of  securities  in  the 
Nation's  capit?l  markets,  the  .'securities 
industry,  and  the  public  would  be  as- 
sured of  maximum  involvement  in  guid- 
ing the  system's  evolution. 

A  third  advantage  is  the  clear  delinea- 
tion of  regulatory  responsibility  for  the 
national  securities  market  system.  The 
board  would  not  add  another  regulatory 
layer;  rather  it  would  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  either  overlapping  regulatory 
responsibilites  or  a  void  of  self -regulatory 
authority.  My  bill  would  accomplish  this 
by  providing  that  the  national  securities 
exchanges  and  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers  would  continue  to 
perform  those  self-regulatory  functions 
not  performed  hv  the  Board.  The  Board's 
authority  would  be  hmited  to  the  na- 
tional securities  market  system. 

Before  inserting  the  text  of  the  bill, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  have  in- 
troduced the  proposal  in  bill  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  soUcitation  of 
comment  and  review.  I  plan  to  offer  this 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  section  601(e) 
of  title  VI  of  H.R.  4111  when  it  comes 
before  the  full  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

In  reviewing  and  commenting  on  this 
proposal,  I  would  encourage  interested 
parties  to  focus  on:  First,  the  need  for  a 
self- regulatory  body  for  the  national  se- 
curities market  system — an  industry 
board  with  public  representation— and 
second,  the  areas  of  the  system  over 
which  the  self-regulatory  body  should  be 
granted  jurisdiction  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  system  operates  smoothly,  in 
the  public  interest,  and  with  an  eye  to- 
ward future  needs.  After  these  major 
substantive  points  are  addressed,  then 
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I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  comment 
on  other  provisions  such  as  how  many 
board  members  there  should  be,  how 
they  should  be  elected,  who  they  should 
represent,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  imple- 
mentation of  key  elements  of  the  na- 
tional securities  market  system.  I  would 
hope  that  if  there  is  no  consensus  over 
other  matters,  there  would  at  least  be 
consensus  on  the  need  to  stop  haggling 
over  who  would  have  veto  power  and 
who  should  receive  special  privileges  in 
the  system. 

I  would  also  hope  that  this  proposal 
coupled  with  agreements  hammered  out 
last  Congress  on  provisions  of  H.R.  4111 
would  be  recognized  as  positive  steps  in 
the  direction  of  designing  the  new  system 
before  it  designs  itself  in  a  fashion  which 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  securities  in- 
dustry, listed  corporations,  public  inves- 
tors, and  the  Nation's  capital  markets. 
Text  of  bill  follows : 

H.R.  4457 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  15A  (15  U.S.C. 
780-3)  the  following  new  section : 

"NATIONAt.  MARKET  BOARD 

"Sec.  15B.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
recog.ilzes — 

"(1)  that  ovir  country's  capital  markets 
are  an  important  national  asset; 

"(2)  that  changing  conditions  and  trading 
pattern.s  have  placed  considerable  strain  on 
e.xlsting  market  mechanisms; 

"  (3 )  that  In  order  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en our  capital  markets,  a  national  system 
(the  'System')  for  the  trading  of  securities 
should  be  established: 

"(4)  that  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to 
assure  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  na- 
tion's securities  markets  and  to  take  all 
practicable  steps  to  encourage  a  free  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  capital  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States; 

"(5)  that  a  national  system  for  the  clear- 
ance and  settlement  of  securities,  wherever 
traded,  should  be  established  as  part  of  the 
System:  and 

"(6)  that  a  single  national  self -regulatory 
body  may  be  appropriate  to  govern  and  op- 
erate the  System,  subject  to  oversight  and 
regulation  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  Commission  l.s  authorized,  there- 
fore, having  due  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terest, the  protection  of  investors,  the  need 
to  assure  fair  dealing  in  securities,  the  main- 
tenance of  fair,  honest,  and  orderly  markets, 
and  the  need  to  provide  and  foster  competi- 
tion in  our  capital  markets,  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  the  System. 

"(c)  To  facilitate  the  establishment  and 
governance  of  a  national  market  system,  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  within  180 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Securi- 
ties Reform  Act  of  1975,  or  at  such  earlier 
date  as  the  Commission  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  appoint  a  National  Market 
Board  ('Board'). 

"(d)  (1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission  shaU 
appoint  a  Board  of  fifteen  members,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  may,  in  the  Commission's 
discretion,  be  persons  active  in  the  securities 
industry  as  brokers  and  dealers,  market 
makers,  and  specialists,  and  the  remainder  of 
whom  shall  be  representative  of  the  public 
who.  to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  nation's  capital  marksts. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  other- 
wise shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  any  person 
any  right  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  the  Com- 


mission's exercise  of  discretion  In  selecting 
the  members  of  the  Board. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  the  Board  for  a  term  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  years,  after  which  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  or  as 
otherwise  provided  in  rules  adopted  by  the 
Commission  pvirsuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)(1)  The  Board  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  study  and  advise  the  Commission  of 
the  steps  it  finds  appropriately  should  be 
taken,  by  the  Commission,  the  sscurltles  in- 
dustry, the  Congress  or  otherwise,  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  the  System.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Board  shall  be  given  access 
by  the  Commission  to  any  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Commission,  or  obtainable 
by  the  Commission,  If  the  disclosure  of  such 
document  is  deemed  by  the  Commission  (i> 
to  be  relevant  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
and  (11)  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest.  For  the  purposes  of  performing  the 
functions  set  forth  In  this  paragraph,  the 
Board  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  of, 
and  he  documents  prepared  for  or  by,  any 
advisory  committee,  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  appototed 
to  advise  the  Commission  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  System. 

"(2)  The  Board  shaU  have,  as  a  continuing 
responsibility,  the  obligation  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  its  view  on  significant  reg- 
ulatory proposals  of  the  Commission  or  any 
self-regulatory  organization  relating  to  the 
fairness,  honesty  and  eJEciency  of  the  mar- 
kets for  the  trading  In  securities. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  Board  or  the  Commission 
determines  that  It  is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate in  the  public  Interest  to  centralize  the 
governance  of  any  System,  Implemented  pur- 
suant to  this  section  in  the  Board  as  a  self- 
regulatory  body,  the  Board  shall  promptly 
file  with  the  Commission  a  proposed  consti- 
tution and  proposed  rules  which  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  fair  and  equitable 
procedures  for  the  Board  to  accomplish  the 
foregoing. 

"(2)  The  proposed  constitution  and  rules 
shaU  be  published  for  comment  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
553.  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  rule- 
making not  on  the  record,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  give  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  for  the  oral  presentation  of  data, 
views,  or  arguments.  In  addition  to  an  op- 
portunity to  make  written  submissions.  Such 
expression  of  views  shall  be  requested  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  rules  of  the  Board,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  determination  that  it  is  either 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  centralize  the  governance  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  a  self-regulatory  body  created  for  that 
purpose. 

"(3)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  proposed 
constitution  and  rules  with  the  Commission, 
or  within  such  longer  period  of  time  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
the  Commission  shall  adopt  a  rule  either 
approving  the  proposed  constitution  and 
rules  or  requiring  s-eclfic  additions,  modi- 
fications of.  or  amendments  to,  such  con- 
stitution and  rules,  or  the  Commission  shall 
issue  a  finding  that  it  is  not  appropriate  or 
necessary  to  authorize  the  Board  to  assume 
part  or  all  of  the  responsibility  of  governing 
the  System  at  that  time. 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  shall  approve  or 
modify  the  proposed  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  Board  pursuant  to  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  Board  shall  have  the  authority  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  system,  subject  to 
Commis.'=ion  oversight: 

"(B)  the  Board  shall  assume  those  powers, 
privileges,  rights,  and  obligations  granted  to, 
or  Imposed  upon,  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associations 
registered  with  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  effect  on 
the  dav  after  the  enactment  of  the  Securities 
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Reform  Act  of  1975.  which  the  rules  of  the 
Board  provide  shall  be  assumed  by  it; 

"(C)  all  sslf-re:;ulitory  functions  per- 
formed by  the  national  securities  exchanges 
and  national  securities  associations  which 
are  not.  pursuant  to  the  rtiles  of  the  Board, 
assumed  by  the  Board  shall  continue  to  be 
rerformed  by  the  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associations 
subject  to  Commission  oversight:  and 

"(D)  the  Commission  shall  have  the  same 
authority  over  the  Board  as  it  has  over  the 
national  securities  exchanges  and  national 
securities  associations  registered  with  it,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Reform  Act  of  1975. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  authority  assumed 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (f), 
the  Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  assess 
members  and  participants  In,  as  well  as  users 
of  the  System,  reasonable  fees  to  finance  the 
costs  of  the  Board's  operations. 

"(h)  Commencing  with  Its  creation  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Securities  Reform  Act  of  1975,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  allocate  to  the 
Board  from  the  Commission's  budget  the  sum 
of  (300,000  to  hire  staff,  rent  office  space  and 
generally  organize  to  carry  out  the  functions 
set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(I)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $300,000  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  this  section." 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    M.ASSACHtT.SETTS 

IN  XnE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  final  in- 
stalment of  a  series  of  articles  on  Quln- 
cy,  Mass.  During  the  past  several  days  I 
have  been  pleased  to  bring  the  Bicen- 
tennial activities  in  Quincy  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Hopefully  the  dedication  and  enthusi- 
asm of  my  constituents  in  Quincy  will 
provide  inspiration  to  others  throuphoiit 
the  country  as  we  approach  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Sun,  Jan.  16, 1975) 

Historical  Society  Collections  .Soon  To  Go 

ON  Exhibit 

(By  Paul  Harold) 

As  the  city  prepares  to  celebr.ite  its  350th 
anniversary,  the  Quincy  Historical  Society 
Is  entering  upon  a  new  era  with  the  com- 
pletion  of    the    Adams   Academy   project. 

The  society  will  now  have  a  permanent 
home  to  operate  from  and  expand  its  activi- 
ties. The  society's  extensive  collection  will 
be  put  on  display  for  the  first  time  and  Its 
library  and  reference  materials  will  be  avail- 
able for  research. 

Work  with  the  schools,  long  an  important 
part  of  the  society's  program,  will  be  ex- 
panded with  the  facilities  available  in  the 
library-museum.  Tlie  renovation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  old  school  house  (1872)  will  al- 
low for  the  old  building  to  serve  a  new  use 
while  preserving  an  Important  Quincy  land- 
mark. 

And  while  moving-day  is  still  a  few  months 
off.  work  has  already  been  done  to  make  sure 
items  In  the  collection  are  properly  cata- 
logued and  stored. 

Under  the  direction  of  Doris  Oberg,  the 
library  conunittee  has  been  working  literally 
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for  years  In  anticipation  of  the  opening. 
Besides  organizing  current  materials,  the 
committee  has  been  setting  up  resources  nec- 
essary to  handle  new  acquisitions,  of  almost 
any  type.  And  with  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional preservationist,  members  have  been 
trained  to  care  for  the  most  delicate  Items. 

A  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation,  Inc.  provided  for 
the  services  of  Paul  Molltor,  the  society's 
Horary-museum  consultant. 

Recently,  the  Board  of  Curators  named 
Lawrence  Yerdon,  a  teacher  at  the  Woodward 
School,  as  director  of  the  library-museum. 

The  membership  of  the  society  has  kept 
pace  with  Its  expanding  role,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  member-hip  chairman  William 
O'Connell,  the  membership  has  passed  the 
1,000  mark.  This  Is  the  largest  membership 
In  the  82  years  of  the  society  and  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  In  New  England. 
Recently,  new  categories  of  membership  for 
individuals  and  businesses  were  established 
so  contributions  could  be  made  toward  oper- 
ating expenses,  above  the  basic  dues. 

And  to  meet  its  changing  role,  a  new  Exec- 
i;tive  Committee  was  established  to  provide 
for  more  effective  administration.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  handle  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration, while  the  Board  of  Curators 
will  continue  to  set  long  range  policy. 

A  fund  drive  is  being  conducted  by  the 
society  to  pay  for  the  Adams  Academy  work. 
Businesses  and  Individuals  are  being  con- 
tacted by  society  members  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  proiesslonal  fund-raising  consult- 
ant. Charles  Francis  Adams  serves  as  hon- 
orary chairman  for  the  drive. 

In  addition  to  the  llbrary-mu-eum,  the 
society  operates  the  John  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  Birthplaces.  Co-chairmen  of  the  House 
Committee,  Mrs.  Alfred  Knapton  and  Mrs. 
Hobart  Holly,  reported  7,074  visitors  this  past 
season.  In  anticipation  of  Increased  visitors 
next  season,  the  birthplaces  will  be  open 
seven  days  a  week  from  9  to  5. 

The  society  has  a  number  of  on-going 
research  projects,  which  are  an  important 
activity  of  any  real  historical  society.  The 
results  constitute  an  important  contribution 
to  our  historical  records.  Projects  Include: 
General  Palmer  and  Germantown,  by  Dr. 
James  Cameron;  Mount  Wollaston  sites,  by 
Dr.  George  Horner  and  yacht  and  small  boat 
building  in  Quincy  by  Mr.  Holly. 

Appropriately.  Captain  Wollaston  and  his 
expedition  of  1625,  the  350th  anniversary  of 
which  we  celebrate  this  year.  Is  the  project 
being  worked  on  by  Dr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Holly.  In  addition  to  the  work  being  done  In 
this  country,  Wollaston's  expedition  is  being 
re.searched  by  professionals  In  England  as 
well. 

Hobart  Holly,  president  of  the  Quincy  His- 
torical Society,  sees  the  new  llbrarj-museum 
a--,  a  real  asset  in  being  able  to  offer  opportu- 
nities for  greater  Involvement  in  local  history. 

"When  we  are  in  operation  we  plan  to  have 
as  professional  a  staff  as  required  and  as  our 
means  will  permit,"  said  Holly.  "But  like  all 
Institutions  of  our  type,  even  the  largest,  we 
will  always  depend  heavily  on  volunteers." 

Officers  for  the  1974-75  term  In  addition  to 
Holly  include:  William  O'Connell,  first  vice 
president;  Gordon  Nelson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Hall  Carpenter,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Robert  Justls,  corresponding  sec- 
retary; William  Farrar,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Rudolf 
Oberg,  librarian;  Dr.  James  Cameron,  histo- 
rian, and  George  Horner,  archeologist. 

Tlie  society's  Board  of  Curators  Includes: 
Harold  Davis,  Mrs.  Alfred  Knapton,  William 
Flavin,  Frank  Holzer,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown, 
Gordon  Carr,  Mrs.  Robert  KUbourn.  Paul 
Harold,  Anthony  Losordo,  Mrs.  Louise  Mere- 
dith. Fred  Bergfors,  Jr.,  James  Asher,  Jr., 
Henry  Bosworth,  Jr.,  Robert  Gardiner  and 
Carl  Deyeso. 
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(Prom  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Sun,  Jan.  16, 1975] 

"Quincy:  350  Years"  Traces  City's 

Rich  History 

"Quincy  350  Years  ",  a  soft-cover  and  hard- 
cover book  pxibllshed  by  Quhicy  Heritage, 
Inc.,  is  now  available. 

Tlie  book  tells  tl  e  st:ry  of  Quincy  in  13 
chapters,  each  syrabcUzlug  one  cf  the  13 
original  colonies. 

The  book,  edited  by  Quincy  Historical  So- 
ciety President  H.  Hobart  HMly,  is  on  sale 
at  the  Quincy  Heritage  cffice  located  In  the 
Quincy  Center  MBTA  station. 

A  total  of  4,500  soft-cover  copies  of  the 
book  have  been  printed  and  500  hard-cover 
copies  are  coming  off  the  press. 

Beginning  wltn  an  Intrcductory  letter  from 
Mayor  Walter  J.  Hannon,  "Quincy  350  Years" 
traces  Qulncy's  history  from  its  early  days 
to  the  present  and  also  peeks  into  the  city's 
next  350  years  of  growth  and  change. 

Individual  chapters  deal  with  Qulncy's  gov- 
ernment, past  and  present,  geology  and  geog- 
raphy,  religion  and  ethnology,  education,  eco- 
nomic life  and  Qulncy's  27  miles  of  shoreline. 
One  chapter,  "Distinctively  Quincy",  noted 
the  city's  features  and  landmarks  wlilch  mak« 
Quincy,  Quincy. 

Two  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The 
Adams  Family  and  Quincy"  and  "Qulncy's 
Sons  and  Daughters". 

The  next-to-last  chapter  maps  out  Qulncy's 
Historic  Trail,  "not  a  road  by  which  one  fol- 
lows history:  but  rather  a  way  by  which  one 
may  experience  contact  wtlh  a  rich  and  varied 
history." 

With  350  years  past,  the  city  of  Quincy  and 
Its  citizens  look  ahead  to  the  next  350  years 
in  the  final  chapter  of  this  saga  of  Quincy. 

Each  of  the  13  chapters  was  written  by 
local  authors.  Those  contributing  articles  to 
the  book  were  Hcllv,  Georpe  Wllcon,  Rev. 
John  J.  McMahon,  Dr.  James  R.  Cameron, 
Thomas  S.  Burgin,  Richard  K.  Chrystal, 
Richard  W.  Carlisle,  Dorothy  E.  Newton. 
Thomas  B.  Adams  and  Geoffrey  A.  Davidson. 

The  many  pictures  dispersed  throughout 
the  pages  were  donated  by  Doris  S.  Oberg, 
Teresa  Carsten,  W.  P.  Bowman,  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  Salem.  Dorothy  Cavanagh,  Rosenfeld, 
W.  C.  Edwards  History  of  Quincy,  Bostonian 
Society,  Edmund  Quincy  and  the  Museum 
of  Pine  Arts,  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Li- 
brary and  the  Quincy  Historical  Society. 

William  Dahlgren,  a  pest  graduate  student 
at  Quincy  Vocational  Technical  School,  de- 
signed the  book's  red,  white  and  blue  cover 
combining  the  British  and  American  flags. 

S.  Gunnar  Mjrbeck  &  Co.,  Inc.  created  the 
overall  book  design  and  produced  the  books 
for  Quincy  Heritage,  Inc. 

Lawrence  P.  Creedon  is  general  chairman 
of  Quhicy  Heritage  and  John  R.  Graham  is 
executive  director. 

Co-chairing  the  publication  committee  of 
Quincy  Heritage  are  Henry  W.  Bosworth  Jr., 
Richard  W.  Carlisle  and  Herb  Fontaine.  Other 
members  of  the  publication  committee  are 
Teresa  Carsten,  Richard  Chrystal,  Carl  Dey- 
eso, John  Golden  Jr..  Carol  Les  Griffin, 
Mildred  Hanisjn,  .Sil  Levenson  and  Robert 
Wai  wood. 

I  from  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Sun,  Jan.  16, 1975] 
Quality  Commemorative  :^tems  .•\vailable 

FOR  Purchase 
Quincy  Heritage  has  developed  and  mar- 
keted a  host  of  quality  commemorative  items 
to  serve  as  lasting  reminders  of  the  city's 
350th  anniversary  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial. 

Maureen  O'Brien,  social -health  co-ordl- 
nator  for  Quincy  Public  Schools,  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Memorabilia  Committee  of 
Quincy  Heritage.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
original  350th  Anniversary  Committee  es- 
tablished three  years  ago  under  then-mayor 
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James  Mclntyre.  Through  the  work  and  ef- 
forts of  the  Memorabilia  Committee,  Quincy 
Heritage  Is  offering  these  commemorative 
Items. 

Wedgewood  artist  Alan  Pine  has  designed 
two  plates  capturing  the  history  and  pride  of 
Quincy.  Both  will  be  Issued  lu  limited  edi- 
tions. 

One  plate,  "Quincy,  City  of  Presidents", 
win  be  appropriately  released  on  Oct.  30, 1075, 
the  birthday  of  John  Adams.  The  edge  of 
the  blue  plate — trimmed  with  a  delicate 
etching  of  branches  of  flowers  and  leaves — 
depicts  both  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Quincy-born  presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

The  face  of  the  plate  pictures  the  birth- 
place of  both  presidents  as  well  as  the  Adams 
National  Historic  Site  and  the  Josiah  Quincy 
House.  The  back  of  the  plate  carries  the 
Quincy  Heritage  Logo. 

The  second  plate,  the  Bicentennial  plate, 
to  be  issued  in  the  fall  of  1976,  is  a  crimson 
and  white  pattern  carrying  out  the  theme, 
"Quincy.  City  of  Patriots".  Again,  the  plate 
is  edged  with  floral,  leafy  branche  but  the 
patriots  pictured  are  John  Hancock  and 
Doroihy  Quincy. 

The  front  of  the  plate  depicts  the  Dorothy 
Quincy  House,  Adams  Academy,  Quincy  City 
Hall  and  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library. 
The  back  of  the  plate  again  carries  the  Quincy 
Heritage  logo. 

Two  commemorative  medals — both  In  ster- 
ling silver  and  in  bronze — will  be  available  In 
limited  editions.  The  1%  Inch  medals  can 
be  attached  to  chains  or  vised  as  decorative 
displays.  The  first  medal,  to  be  issued  in 
April  1075,  pictures  the  Merrymount  Maypole 
Dance  on  the  front  and  the  first  commercial 
railway  on  the  back. 

The  second  medal,  to  be  issued  a  year  later, 
carries  the  slogan  "Patriots,  Presidents  and 
Possibilities"  and  pictures  John  Adams  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  front  f.^ce.  Pic- 
tured on  the  reverse  side  is  United  First 
Parish  Church,  the  Church  of  Presidents. 
Both  medals  will  be  distributed  nationally. 
Frank  Leporinl,  a  research  assistant  at 
North  Quincy  High  School,  has  designed 
bookends,  cast  in  bronze,  they  will  be  cast 
at  Quincy  Vocational  Technical  School,  of  the 
Adams'  Birthplaces. 

Also  involved  In  creating  commemorative 
Items  Is  Qulncy's  Paul  Whalen,  head  of  Ar- 
tistic Carvings  in  Boston.  Wlialen  had  hand- 
carved  and  hand-painted  reproductions  of 
the  John  Quincy  Eagle  designed  by  his  com- 
pany. The  e.igle  is  available  in  both  gold- 
leaf  and  gold-paint. 

Richard  Porteous,  art  specialist  in  the 
Quincy  School  System,  has  designed  a  1776 
pin  fashioned  with  nails  which  are  replicas 
of  those  hand-forged  In  America  during  the 
late  1700's.  Other  quality  sterling  silver 
Jewelry  items — such  as  charms  and  tie  tacs — 
will  also  be  available. 

Quincy  Heritage  Is  also  marketing  ceramic 
items,  such  as  mugs  and  ashtrays,  as  well  as 
tiles  which  can  be  put  to  practical  use  or 
used  as  decoration. 

The  six-inch  square  tiles  will  depict  Quincy 
"firsts":  the  first  Ironworks,  the  first  com- 
mercial railway,  the  construction  of  the  first 
nuclear  surface  ship  at  Pore  River  Shipyard, 
the  first  air  trials  at  Squantum  Air  Base. 

Commemorative  glass  sets  and  bottles  will 
also  be  made.  Clevenger  Brothers  Glass  Works 
has  designed  bottles  In  eight  shapes  and 
sizes  and  in  four  colors.  The  bottles  will  pic- 
ture famed  Quincy  citizens  such  as  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams.  John  Hancock, 
Josiah  Quincy  and  Col.  Francis  Parker.  The 
bottles,  to  be  distributed  through  many  local 
merchants,  will  carry  the  Quincy  Heritage 
logo  on  the  back. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reported  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
about  my  misKion  to  th:?  Middle  East  and 
the  prospects  for  peaco  in  that  troubled 
area  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  on  the  subject  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  Republic 
magazine.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  essays 
on  the  Middle  Ea^^t  which  has  recently 
come  out  and  I  believe  it  illuminates, 
with  insight  and  intelligence,  the  issues 
which  currently  confront  the  countries  of 
the  region. 

For  anyone  who  ceeks  to  truly  under- 
stand the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
this  article  is  a  must,  and  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  given  the  attention  whi"h 
it  deserves : 

Mideast  Peace? 

Israel  has  become  in  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nation.  Why  this  is  so  is  tKJth  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  is,  after  all,  the  political 
expression  of  a  historically  oppressed  people, 
and  the  power  of  Arab  oil  is  just  now  great 
enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  join  the  antl-Israel  chorus.  Surely, 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  Intellectuals 
wrote  recently  in  Le  Monde,  it  Is  not  that 
Israel  can  bo  seen  on  any  comparative  scale — 
whether  measured  against  Communist. 
Western,  Arab,  or  Third  World  countries— as 
a  monster  state.  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
the  lopsided  anti-lFrael  majorities  In  vari- 
ous UN  agencies  or  behind  the  hostile 
rhetoric  of  Intrinsically  Indifferent  political 
figures  from  distant  and  otlicrwlse  preoccu- 
pied countries,  the  implications  of  the  new 
mood  are  clear — and  they  constitute  a  peril 
to  the  security  of  Israel. 

The  persuasive  capacity  of  Insincere  analy- 
sis seems  to  be  without  match,  and  there  is 
a  particular  virulence  to  the  contagion  of 
Insincere  phrases.  With  reference  to  the 
Middle  East,  these  are  now  the  stuff  of 
orthodoxy.  James  Reston,  In  a  column  for 
some  of  whose  factual  and  Intellectual 
gaucherics  he  has  already  apologized,  Ee?s 
an  obstacle  to  peace  not  so  much  in  the  re- 
luctance cf  I.'5rael  Itself  to  make  concessions, 
as  in  the  anxieties  of  Israel's  friends  In  Amer- 
ica that  territorial  concessions  made  to  the 
Arabs  will  be  the  military  advantage  from 
which  a  future  war  begins.  Tom  Wicker  fears 
Israeli  defiance  of  an  "acceptable"  settle- 
ment— and  fears  also  American  (for  which 
read  Jewish)  support  of  that  defiance.  Evans 
and  Novak,  Carl  Rowan,  Nicholas  Von  Hoff- 
man, others,  the  same  and  more.  "Column- 
ists are  like  blackbirds  on  electric  wires,"  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  used  to  say.  "They  move  in 
groups."  Everywhere,  it  seems,  it  Is  assumed, 
"If  duly  Israel  were  not  so  Intransigent  .  .  . 
If  only  Israel  would  return  to  the  borders  of 
June  4,  1967.  .  .  ." 

History  and  logic  alike  should  confound 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  frontiers 
existing  at  the  outset  of  the  six-day  war 
separated  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  for 
19  years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of  peace 
or  even  of  real  truce — but  frontiers  from 
which    wars    were    waged    and    threatened. 
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Indeed,  much  of  the  territory  In  the  Slnal 
that  Israel  is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab 
sovereignty  had  already  been  restored  twice 
la  exchange  for  guarantees  that  proved  to 
be  of  no  value  whatever.  And  If  this  was 
the  case  when  the  Arab  governments  were 
weak  and  divided,  when  there  was  virtually 
no  Russian  presence  capable  of  great  mis- 
chief m  the  area,  why  v/Ul  the  territorial 
stalus  quo  ante  bring  peace  now  that  the 
Arabs  are  strong  and  relatively  united,  and 
now  that  the  Russians  are  positioned  to 
disrupt  any  situation  not  in  accord  with 
t-helr  own — and  shifting — political  ends? 
This  isn't  a  rhetorical  question  intended  to 
bolster  an  Israeli  minority  which  opposes 
relinquishing  Arab  lands.  In  the  first  dis- 
engagement on  Suez  after  the  Yom  Klppur 
war,  more  reluctantly  to  be  sure  on  the 
Golan,  Israel  am^ly  demonstrated  that  it 
would  make  territorial  concessions  to  build 
momentum  toward  an  agreement  with  the 
Ara'DS.  Even  those  who  fault  what  they  call 
"Israeli  truculence"  know  that  in  the  next 
round  of  negotiations  the  Jerusalem  govern- 
ment Is  vllUng  to  take  considerable  risks  to 
keep  alive  the  proce,«s  so  rainstaklngly 
nurtured  by  Secretary  Kissinger. 

Tl-e  question  In  the  next  days,  however. 
Is  not  what  Israel  will  give  up;  it  Is  rather 
what  Egypt  will  give  In  return.  It  Is  sheer 
sloganeering  to  say,  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  It's  Egypt's  land  that  is  at 
issue,  that  country  Is  obliged  to  give  little 
or  T.othing  to  reclaim  It.  For  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward 
Cairo.  In  the  present  environment,  no  one 
can  underestimate  the  Unportance  of  fuel- 
poor  Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu 
Rhodels  oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  have  met  half  of  Israel's  petro- 
leum needs  during  the  last  seven  years.  Nor, 
In  a'l  unstable  sltatlon,  will  the  Shah's 
pledge  to  Kissinger  to  supply  Israels  oil 
nc3ds  be  fully  reassuring.  But  the  Mltla  and 
Gldl  "a=£es,  which  are  part  of  the  anticl-^ated 
bounty  of  negotiations,  constitute  en  e-v-en 
more  vexing  problem  for  the  Israelis.  These 
mountain  passes  control  the  rest  of  the  Sinai 
ren  nn-.la  and  an  Israeli  withdrawal  would 
be  a  surrender  of  significant  strategic 
ad-.ant.Tge. 

To  the  extent  that  risk  Is  assumed.  Israel 
Is  entitled  to  reciprocal — if  necessarily 
asymmetrical — political  concessions  from 
Eg>"it.  While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have 
been  cotifusing,  perhaps  deliberately  so.  the 
Egyptians  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  particularly 
conciliatory.  No  doubt  agreement  to  the 
demilitarization  of  the  relinquished  terri- 
tories Is  a  prerequisite  of  any  Israeli  wlth- 
drawpl.  But  as  with  a  decision  to  allow 
Israeli  cargoes  through  the  canal,  this  Is  an 
easily  revokable  concession.  Inst!»lllng  tanks 
or  ml.ssins  where  It  has  been  aCTesd  they 
are  not  to  be  might  be  a  casus  belli,  but 
that's  sparse  consolation.  What  Is  required 
from  Ec'vpt  are  moves,  now.  t»-at  would 
maVe  It  more  difficult  and  costly  for  Egvpt 
to  wage  war  later— as  the  contemrjlated 
Israeli  withdrawals  would  male  a  renewed 
war  much  more  difficult  and  costly  for 
Irmel. 

Wlir.t  is  esneclally  .str'.Hnrr.  and  should 
make  people  suspicious,  is  Sadat's  reluctanor. 
in  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawals,  to  com- 
mit his  country  to  the  politics  of  non- 
belligerence,  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the 
journey  of  conciliation  with  li^rael  has  at 
long  Inst  begun.  A  leader  who  fears  doing 
that  might  not  be  able  to  lead  his  country 
to  pe.ice;  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to.  If  he 
wants  to  but  won't  say  so,  he  limits  his 
flexibility  and  circumscribes  the  strategy  of 
negotiations  by  bellicose  talk.  By  continu- 
ally saying,  as  he  did  again  last  week,  that 
this  next  stage  entails  no  political  commit- 
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ments  on  Egypt's  part.  Sadat  bolsters  those 
who  want  to  make  no  political  commitments 
to  Israel  of  any  sort.  If  "the  hero  of  the 
crossing"  cannot  tell  his  own  people  what  he 
Is  so  eager  to  confide  to  American  Journal- 
ists, what  Arab  politician  can?  And  If  none 
cnn.  how  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that  the 
problem  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  Is 
simply  a  matter  of  territorial  adjustments, 
a  Mideast  version  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question? 

In  addition,  then,  to  earnests  that  draw 
the  Egyptian  people  Into  the  reality  of  nego- 
tiations. Isrrel  Is  Justified  In  wanting  to 
know  that  the  infinitely  more  complicated 
problems  with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West 
Bank  will  not  be  used  sometime  hence  as  an 
occasion  for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  conces- 
sions It  makes  as  part  of  an  agreement  on 
I-'racli  withdrawals.  The  most  tangible  meas- 
ures Insulating  a  rapprochement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  from  extraneous  pressures 
would  be  an  Indefinite  or,  at  minimum,  a 
long-term  extension  of  the  UN  peacekeep- 
ing forces  In  the  vacated  territories,  revoka- 
ble  only  by  the  Security  Council.  Tlie  pres- 
ent mandate,  renewable  every  six  months 
Institutionalizes  periodic  Instability,  and  Is 
an  open  Invitation  to  Interference  from  out- 
side. To  argue  for  less  is  to  argue  for  mak- 
ing the  resumption  of  war  easy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  It  would  be  en- 
dangering the  entire  process  of  negotiations. 
In  fact.  If  one  side  were  to  get  concessions 
on  the  cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern 
of  unrealistic  expectations  without  creat- 
ing relationships  between  old  foes  on  wh'ch 
a  peaceful  future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  so 
far  In  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not.  it  should  be  noted,  in  eliciting 
such  from  Israel— an  assortment  of  Journal- 
ists and  politicians  have  fixed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  accord  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  a  discussion  with  New 
Republic  editors  last  week,  Kbsinger  said 
that  an  American  guarantee  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  would  be  only  'icing  on  the  cake," 
that  such  guarantees  would  make  sense  only 
once  there  were  actual  agreements  on  and 
concrete  movement  toward  final  settlement 
by  the  two  countries. 

Kissinger  had  been  drawn  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  guarantees  by  the  persistent  Rus- 
sian offer  to  "guarantee"  Israel's  1967  bor- 
ders.  The  Soviets,  of  course,  are  wholly  with- 
out bona  fides  on  thU  matter,  and  Kissinger 
Is  m  any  case  suspicious  of  their  Intentions 
There  Is  no  Justification,  though,  he  reasoned 
correctly,  for  abjuring  an  American  guar- 
antee at  some  xinspeclfled  point  In  the  future. 
But  he  knows,  as  surely  the  Israelis  and 
Arabs  know  too.  what  Is  wrong  with  a  guar- 
antee now. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  In  this 
Instance.  Egyptian,  steps  toward  peace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  its  with- 
drawal from  militarily  significant  positions 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted,  does 
not  now  want,  sxich  an  Intervention.  More- 
over, a  firm  guarantee  Is  a  politically  dubious 
proposition  In  the  US.  The  Arabs  may  well 
reason  that  the  Americans  might  renege  on 
such  a  guarantee  in  an  extremity;  but  Israel 
also  is  aware  of  that  posslbllitv,  and  thus 
what  Is  being  talked  about  should  seem  to 
Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 

The  Idea  of  an  American  guarantee  to  Is- 
r-nel  emerged  under  curious  auspices.  Manv 
of  Its  enthusiasts  have  on  the  record  no 
demonstrable  concern  for  Israel's  security,  a 
fact  that  raises  serious  and  unavoidable  ques- 
tions about  motives.  Many  others  who  find  an 
American  guarantee  an  attractive  alternative 
to  measurable  moves  by  Egypt  adhere  to  a 
politics  that  would  make  the  guarantee  sim- 
ply not  credible.  For  a  real  guarantee  to  Israel 
might  require  a  declared  American  Interest 
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and  greater  presence  than  the  US  now  main- 
tains in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Moreover,  it  im- 
plies   a    commitment    to    produce    certain 
weapons  and  ah-craft  like  the  big  transport 
planes    and    more    advanced    fighter   planes 
which  may  face  the  ax  in  congressional  budg- 
et-making. One  cannot  all  at  once  credibly 
support  an  American  guarantee  In  a  very  un- 
settled area  while  pushing  for  a  general  re- 
trenchment   of    our    foreign    Involvements 
everywhere  else.  Nor  should  It  be  Imagined 
that  the  very  Idea  of  an  American  guarantee 
or  protective  arrangement  with  any  country 
would  appear  at  this  moment  In  history  as 
anything  more  than  a  bedraggled    remnant 
of  the  past.  There  are  many  to  blame  for 
this,  not  the  least  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Vietnam   war.   But   congressional    critics   of 
American  foreign  policy,  having  belatedly  and 
not  very  dlscrlmlnately  asserted   legislative 
prerogatives  against  the  executive,  share  re- 
sponslbUity  for  having  rendered  the  US  In- 
capable of  acting  decisively  for  Its  own  In- 
terests and  those  of  Its  allies. 

WhUe  there  are,  then,  many  objections  to 
the  U.S.  as  guarantor  of  agreements  there 
is  everything  to  be  said  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tinuing Its  role  as  broker  between  the  adver- 
saries. Indeed,  no  power  other  than  America, 
and  perhaps  no  man  other  than  Secretary 
Kissinger,  could  aspire  to  these  historic  bur- 
dens. Such  achievements  as  there  have  been 
in  the  Middle  East  are  directly  attributable 
to  him  and  to  his  persuasive  powers.  But  the 
obligations  that  Israel  and  Egypt  now  as- 
sume In  negotiations  should  be  to  each  other, 
and  not  to  Kissinger— if  only  to  preserve  his 
ability  to  function  as  broker  In  future  talks. 
Otherwise  any  violation  committed  by  one 
side  may  Injure  his  credibility  with  the  other 
In  an  Interview  with  PhUlp  Geyelln  of  The 
Washington  Post,  Sadat  carried  the  concept 
of  pledges  to  Kissinger  one  step  further  by 
suggesting  that  the  secretary  personally  be 
the  guarantor  of  commitments  reached 
through  him.  Mr.  Geyelln  thought  this  to 
reflect  "new  flexibility"  on  Sadat's  part 

If   Israel   is   gradually   to  withdraw   from 
the  largest  portions  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, then  Its  enemies  wUl  have  to  persuade 
Jerusalem  that   these  are  not  likely  to   be 
scenes  of  new  battles  against  Israel's  sur- 
vival. It  is  fashionable  to  say— the  power  of 
cliches  again!— that,  with  modern  weapons, 
territory  Is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to 
think  that  Is  to  have  failed  to  learn  one 
of  the  prhnary  lessons  of  Indochina    With 
modern    weapons,    one    shoiUd    understand 
from  the  American  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam,    you    can    heap    excruciating    tor- 
ments on  a  country  from  afar;   but  unless 
you  can  get  hito  its  territory  with  conven- 
tional weapons  and  troops  you  cannot  cap- 
ture it  or  bring  It  to  Its  knees.  That  is  why 
a  small  country  like  Israel,  with  hostile  bor- 
ders straddling  in  places  only  a  few  kUome- 
tcrs  of  its  pre-1967  territories,  is  Justifiably 
anxious   about  exactly  where  her  frontiers 
win  be  and  what  armies  and  hardware  are 
to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  Worrvlng  about 
particular  hills  and  valleys  Is  no  trifle  for 
the  Israelis:  It  Is  a  bare  hour's  march  from 
the  Jordan  River  to  Jerusalem;    geography 
Itself   seems   almost   to   threaten   both   the 
agricultural   settlements   in   the   north   and 
population  centers  on  the  coast   The  cliche 
about  the  Insignificance  of  territory— a  dis- 
tinctively American  perception  one  "thinks— 
ordinarily  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  only 
real  guarantee  of  security  Is  genuine  trust 
between   neighbors.  This  no  doubt  is  true, 
but  that  trust  can  be  built  best— If  there 
is  reason  to  trust  at  all— when  neighbors  ob- 
ligate themselves  to  each  other. 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trving  to  foster. 
It  has  not  been  ea.sy  in  the  past,  and  It  will 
not  be  easier  in  the  immediate  future.  What 
IS  likely  to  develop  as  Kisslns;er  shuttles 
back  and  forth  between  Cairo  and  Jerusalem 
IS  something  less  than  optimal   movement 
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toward  peace.  This  realistic  expectation  has 
provoked  In  many  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step-by-sten 
country-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation.  But  much  of  the  pressure  to  dis- 
pense with  these  particular  negotiations  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  also 
nom  the  fact  that  it  Is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger.  This  has  much  less  to  do  with 
his  actual  performance  than  with  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  American  politics  and 
an  embarrassed  overreactlon  to  an  embar- 
rassing exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  In 
the  past.  Sen.  Stevenson's  attack  on  the  sec- 
retary's attachment  to  "the  myth  of  his  own 
personality  and  Indispensablllty"  is  under- 
standable as  early  campaign  rhetoric  But 
the  senator's  corollary  proposal  to  recon- 
vene  Geneva  Is  not  sensible. 

For  the  strategy  of  peace  requires  first  the 
maximization  of  those  Interests  of  Egypt  that 
will  keep  it  out  of  any  future  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East.   How  much   more   difficult  It 
would  be  to  fix  on  the  common  concerns  of 
Israel   and  Egypt  In  a  conference  attended 
by  the  other  Arab  states  and  with  the  re- 
doubtable Gromyko  in  the  chair.  Sadat    In 
fact,  does  need  peace.  In  a  recent  series  of 
especially  Informative  articles  in  the  British 
Guardian.  David  Hirst  found  Egypt  menaced 
by  "serious  Internal  instability  ...  a  growth 
of  violence  that  Is  untypical  of  Egyptian  so- 
ciety .  .  .  deep  social  and  economic  frustra- 
tions, a  sharpening  of  class  antagonisms  In 
a  country  where,  some  people  now  say,  con- 
trasts between  rich  and  poor  are  quite  as 
shockhag.  If  different  In  nature,  as  they  were 
In  the  day  of  King  F^rouk."  This  situation 
might  Incline  Sadat  to  a  diversionary  adven- 
ture: but  for  the  moment  he  has  risked  the 
enmity  of  fellow  Arabs  and  alienated  his  on- 
agaln-off-agaln  Russian  benefactors  to  pur- 
sue   Kissinger's    byways.    Consideration    for 
Sadat's    difficulties    should    not    oblige   the 
Israelis  to  overlook  their  own  strategic  con- 
cerns; but  his  problems  do  suggest  that  the 
coming  talks  may  begin  to  unlock  the  gen- 
e'atlon-long  political  stalemate  that  has  cost 
so  many  lives. 

The  reconvening  of  Geneva  if  these  talks 
were  to  fall  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with  full 
peace  plans  that  don't  give  anything.  The 
good  offices  of  the  United  States— stigma- 
tized by  failure— would  be  broken.  The  Ini- 
tiative then  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  with  the  backing  of  the  Europeans 
and  Japan,  terrorized  by  the  specter  of  an-  * 
other  on  embargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon 
Israel  a  dictat  devoid  of  the  preconditions 
or  components  of  genuine  peace.  Sadat 
might  also  not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by 
failure  off  history's  stage;  or  he  might  be 
there  only  because  the  Soviets  allow  him  once 
again  to  be  their  client.  Every  disruptive  In- 
fluence, Including  especially  the  PLO  which 
already  shows  signs  of  decline  despite  its  suc- 
cesses on  Manhattan's  East  River,  will  come 
to  the  fore;  and  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  wUl 
frantically  be  trundling  his  billions  behind 
those  aiming  in  the  end  to  undo  him  as 
eagerly  as  they  would  undo  Israel.  Paradoxl- 
cany  the  king  would  also  then  be  doing  serv- 
ice for  the  Russians  who  need  the  format  of 
Geneva  and  the  vehicle  of  the  PLO  to  In- 
stall themselves  on  Israel's  eastern  borders,  a 
standing  Irritant  playing  for  stakes  incom- 
patible with  a  decent  settlement. 

It  win  probably  not  be  possible  to  avoid 
Geneva  In  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  Inconsistent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  11 
Sadat's  heretical  tactics  have  paid  off  for  him 
and  If  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
some  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 

For  this  would  mean  that  US  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Its  neighbors,  rather  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  how  Intractable 
their  problems  are.  The  awful  prospect  of 
Geneva  without  successful  negotiations  in 
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the  next  stage  on  the  Stnal  should  not  Indues 
a  desperate  Panglosslan  optlmlam  about 
these  present  talks.  But  It  la  precisely  the 
prospect  of  a  witches'  sabbath  In  Geneva  that 
makes  the  success  of  Secretary  Klaslnger's 
current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who  live  and 
othert^.'ise  might  die  In  the  Middle  East. 


PRESIDENT  E.  BOYD  GARRETT  OP 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 
ASSOCIATION  CALLS  FOR  ACTION 
TO  AID  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  E.  Boyd  Garrett  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Druggists  Association,  de- 
livered a  challenging  address  to  the 
national  association  gathered  today  in 
convention  in  Washington. 

President  Garrett  cited  the  numerous 
problems  which  small  business  druggists 
face  in  competition  with  big  chain  and 
discount  drug  firms  and  from  Govern- 
ment rules  and  regulations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the 
address  by  Mr.  Gan'ett  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  address  follows: 
Opening  Remasks,  7tr  Annoai.  Confesencs. 

NAriONAL  LEGISIATION  and   P17BLIC  AFFAIRS, 
BY  E.  BOTO  GABftETT 

As  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  It  Is  my  privilege  and  per- 
sonal honor  to  officially  greet  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Officers,  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  staff  of  NARD,  and  to  warmly 
welcome  you  to  this  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference on  National  Legislation  and  Public 
Affairs.  Your  presence  at  this  conference  here 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  right  in  the  "eye  of  the 
storm",  proves  the  value  and  success  of  this 
continuing  program. 

It  should  be  particularly  helpftil  for  us  to 
gather  here  In  this  year  and  at  this  time. 
We  have  a  new  President  and  Vice  President 
since  we  met  here  last  year  and  we  have  a 
new  Congress  Just  beginning  Its  work.  We 
have  the  twin  Issues  of  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion coupled  with  high  unemployment  and 
we  face  Increased  costs  for  more  government 
regulation  and  compliance.  If  you  are  con- 
fused, disillusioned,  frustrated,  unable  to 
reconcile  what  government  says  with  what 
government  does,  and  unable  to  correlate 
what  our  society  proclaims  as  Its  basic  prin- 
ciples with  what  Is  happening,  then  you 
are  In  the  right  place  and  In  the  right  group. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  not  alone. 

The  Administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  apparently  aren't  getting 
the  message  from  small  business,  particularly 
Independent  pharmacy.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand whether  those  who  govern  and 
regulate  us  aren't  listening  or  haven't  heard 
the  responses  they  want  and  expect.  In  any 
event,  the  same  questions  and  Issues  seem 
to  arise  time  and  again,  only  to  be  asked 
again  and  answered  again,  with  little  or  no 
progress  being  made. 

And  these  are  our  friends.  Imagine  the 
state  of  affairs  If  we  were  adversaries.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  certainly  been  a  friend  of  free 
enterprise.  Individual  Initiative  and  small 
bxislness  through  the  years.  He  has  been 
cordial,  helpful  and  avaUable  to  NARD  In  the 
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past.  And  th»e  Isn't  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  In  ofOce  now  or  In  the  past  who 
hasn't  proclaimed  himself  a  champion  of 
small  business,  free  enterprise  and  Individ- 
ual initiative.  Maybe  this  year,  with  our 
new  Adftiinlstratlon  and  Congress,  things 
will  be  different,  but  we  are  not  off  to  a  very 
good  start. 

Already  the  Senate  appears  ready  and  aiLX- 
lous  to  shunt  the  fair  trade  enabling  legis- 
lation into  the  archives  along  with  prohibi- 
tion. I  would  not  pretend  that  fair  trade 
is  much  of  an  issue  with  independent  phar- 
macists today  because  it  has  suffered  from 
neglect  and  only  token  observance  and  en- 
forcement in  pharmacy,  with  a  few  loyal 
exceptions,  for  many  a  year.  We  as  Independ- 
ent pharmacists  cannot  enforce  fair  trade 
mlnimums;  It  Is  the  manufacturer  that  has 
the  choice  of  whether  to  utilize  and  main- 
tain fair  trade  mlnimums  In  the  first  In- 
stance. 

Given  these  facts,  one  would  suppose  that 
a  government  and  Congress  dedicated  to 
free  enterprise  and  the  preservation  of  smaU 
business  would  look  at  why  or  how  some 
few  giants  can  sell  so  cheaply,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  predatory  motives,  dis- 
criminatory discounts  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  are  already  prohibited  by  law.  But 
that  is  not  the  response  of  either.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  takes  no  action  and 
the  Senate  proposed  to  repeal  the  fair  trade 
enabling  legislation  so  that  the  chains  and 
discounters  will  be  able  to  drive  independent 
pharmacies  out  of  business  all  over  the 
country  as  they  have  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  Federal  Trade  CommLssion,  probably 
known  to  most  pharmacists  for  its  relaxed 
non-enforcement  of  the  discriminatory  pric- 
ing provisions  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act, 
is  another  good  example.  Instead  of  look- 
ing into  economic  concentration  In  phar- 
macy, increasingly  being  dominated  by 
chains  and  discounters,  suspected  predatory 
pricing  practices  and  discriminatory  pricing 
that  have  been  laid  bare  with  facts  and 
examples  in  Congressional  testimony  for  a 
decade  or  more,  FTC  embarks  on  a  probe  of 
prescription  price  advertising.  And  this  Is 
a  good  example  of  an  agency  asking  a  ques- 
tion, getting  our  answer,  and  either  not 
listening  to  or  not  understanding  the  an- 
swer. FTC  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have,  from  time  to  time  In  the  past,  won- 
dered why  Independent  pharmacies  do  not 
advertise  prescription  charges  In  the  news- 
papers and  other  public  media.  We  all  know 
the  answer:  It  costs  too  much,  it  Is  not  pro- 
ductive and  In  most  conununltles,  it  te 
wholly  unnecessary.  FTC  Just  plainly  does 
not  believe  this  economic  fact  of  life,  so  It 
has  committed  its  resources  and  personnel 
to  proving  there  Is  some  other  reason.  We 
understand  that  shortly  we  will  have  some 
edict  on  prescription  price  advertising  from 
the  PTC,  developed  over  the  past  year  or 
more,  the  result  and  utHlty  of  which  will 
be  dubioTis  at  best. 

Ironically,  If  the  FTC  prescription  adver- 
tising proposal  has  any  effect  at  all.  It  will 
be  simply  to  permit  the  giant  economic 
chain  and  discount  enterprises  which  have 
Invaded  pharmacy  to  more  effectively  elimi- 
nate Independent  pharmacies,  and  to  do  it 
faster.  The  chains  will  be  the  only  ones  which 
will  be  able  to  afford  and  benefit  from  public 
media  advertising  and  they  may  do  so  with 
"come-ons"  and  loss-leaders"  until  they  have 
eliminated  all  significant  independent  com- 
petition and  have  the  market  all  to  them- 
selves. 

Where  does  the  Federal  government  help 
us?  Right  where  we  least  suspected  we  need- 
ed help.  Generally,  their  help  Increases  our 
costs  and  paperwork  and  decreases  our  abil- 
ity to  remain  competitive  and  to  serve  the 
public.  And  I  am  sure  that  our  problem  Is 
not  unique.  It  Is  no  doubt  shared  by  all 
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■mall  businessmen.  However,  I  doubt  that 
any  smaU  buslneesman  is  more  over-regu- 
lated by  local,  state  and  federal  government 
than  the  independent  retail  pharmacist. 

Some  goveriunent  bureaucrats  perceive  a 
social  or  economic  111  and  either  have  the 
authority,  or  convince  Congress  that  they 
ought  to  have  the  authority,  to  deal  with 
the  issue.  If  the  inftial  regulatory  control 
does  not  solve  the  "problem"  but  makes  It 
worse,  then  the  official  comes  up  with  a  more 
complex  and  exacting  regulation  which  Is 
thought  to  bo  the  answer  along  with  some 
peripheral  authority  to  deal  with  collateral 
issues  that  may  have  surfaced  in  the  mean- 
time. Unfortunately,  the  government  and 
Congress  are  not  subjected  to  "peer  review" 
as  are  health  care  practitioners.  No  civil 
servant  is  going  to  suggest  that  a  regulation 
was  unnecesary  In  the  first  Instance  and 
thereby  voluntarily  declare  himself  and  his 
staff  "surplus". 

But  this  a  Job  that  has  to  be  done.  NARD 
has  suggested  that  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration both  demand  an  "economic  impact" 
statement  on  all  proposed  new  programs  and 
regulations,  with  particular  focus  on  the 
anticipated  effect  on  small  business.  This 
would  be  an  Important  fiirst  step.  We  can 
enact  safety  laws,  like  OSHA,  only  to  find 
after  the  fact  that  application  of  some  pro- 
visions to  small  businesses  are  wholly  im- 
practical, unnecessary  and  unjustified.  We 
suspect  that  government  has  imposed  many 
requirements  which  under  impartial  exami- 
nation cannot  be  Justified,  as  applied  to 
small  business.  Are  all  the  reports  that  we 
must  file  ever  read,  and  if  read,  ever  used 
for  any  constructive  purpose? 

NARD  has  endorsed  President  Fords  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to 
conduct  a  thorough  examination  of  the  reg- 
ulatory processes  and  priorities  of  the  Federal 
Independent  regulatory  agencies  and  has  re- 
quested that  the  scope  of  the  review  be  ex- 
tended to  all  regulatory  bureaus  and  pro- 
grams in  government.  The  Federal  regula- 
tory Impact  Is  presently  so  pervasive  and 
complex  that  It  ia  costly  for  the  government, 
costly  for  the  small  businessman  and  costly 
to  citizen-consumers  who  ultimately  bear 
the  costs  in  prices  for  the  goods  and  services 
they  need  and  the  taxes  government  Imposes. 
It  Is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  assure 
ourselves  that  every  dollar  spent  on  govern- 
ment regulation  Is  spent  effectively  and  pur- 
posefully, and  that  the  social  benefits  or  as- 
surances obtained  Justify  the  effort  and  ex- 
j)euse. 

We  are  Indeed  indebted  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  These  Select  Commit- 
tees function  principally  by  focusing  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  public  upon 
problems  and  issues  affecting  small  business, 
developing  information  as  a  predicate  to 
drafting  legislation,  and  providing  a  forum 
and  sentry  on  Capitol  Hill  for  smaU  business- 
men. I  am  especially  proud  and  grateful  for 
the  continued  help,  cooperation  and  concern 
of  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  with  the  problems  In  independent 
pharmacy  and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Congressman  Eving  and  a  number'  of 
members  of  his  committee  have  been  patient 
and  understanding  in  listening  to  the  pleas 
of  smaU  business  about  their  problems  and 
needs  and  have  been  responsive  in  seeking 
to  help  us. 

In  your  contacts  with  the  members  of  Con- 
gress while  you  are  In  Washington  attend- 
ing this  Important  conference,  I  would  urge 
you  to  tell  them  that  we  need  to  be  some- 
thing besides  the  "backbone  of  the  nation". 
The  smp.ll  businessman  needs  a  new  role.  Wo 
want  to  be  a  dynamic  part  of  this  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  remain  the  backbone  then 
we  want  to  be  a  working,  vital,  successful 
backbone  with  an  equal  oppc»'tunlty. 

On  behalf  of  NARD,  I  welcome  you  to  our 
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conference.  1  hope  that  this  concentrated 
program,  where  we  must  cover  a  lot  ol 
ground  quickly,  wUl  provide  some  Insight 
oij  what  we  can  and  should  do  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  the  Independent  practice  of 
pnannacy  and  the  services  we  provide  to  our 
patrons.  We  welcome  your  comments  and 
MipKcstions,  and  encourage  you  to  participate 
lolly  in  the  ample  question  and  answer  scs- 
i;i'iis  provided. 


A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH  TO 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENlAnVES 

Thursday,  March  €,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  la,st  month  I  was  honored 
to  be  a  dinner  speaker  at  a  conference 
on  energy  conservation  that  I  hope  is  a 
prototype  for  future  meetings.  The  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  four  southern 
Califoi-nia  chapters  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  held  in  San 
EHego  on  February  6  and  7. 

The  keynote  address  of  the  conference, 
while  containing  many  remarks  that  re- 
late especially  to  southern  California,  did 
direct  itself  to  many  of  the  key  is.sues  now 
before  the  Congress.  Tlae  keynote  speaker 
was  Dr.  Robert  P.  Rooney,  who  has  ac- 
quired some  expertise  in  the  field  of  en- 
ergy conservation.  He  is  also  an  eco- 
nomics professor  at  the  California  State 
University  at  Long  Beach  and  he  serves 
as  a  commissioner  on  the  iimovative 
California  Coa.stal  Zone  Conservation 
Commission. 

I  recommend  this  paper  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  wish  to  especially  draw  your 
attention  to  its  positive  suggestions  on 
energy  conservation. 

The  paper  follows: 
Energy    Conservation   and   thk   Architect, 

THE  Challenge  of  the  Ne.xt  26  Years 
(By  Robert  P.  Rooney,  Ph.  D.) 
There  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  quantity  of  such  nonrenewable  en- 
ergy resources  as  oil,  natiual  gas  and  ura- 
nium available  to  the  U.S.  economy  cannot 
readily  be  expanded  within  a  short  period  of 
time  without  undesirable  economic  or  en- 
vironmental consequences.  The  sharp  in- 
creases in  energy  prices  over  the  past  two  <x 
three  years  renect  the  inability  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  to  expand  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  energy  wltliout  siibstantial  mcreases 
In  costs  and/or  environmental  pollution.  In- 
creases in  our  energy  supplies  for  the  next 
few  years  will  primarily  have  to  come  from 
overseas  sources  of  petroleiun  at  prices  more 
than  three  times  those  generally  prevailing 
in  1970.  Moreover,  it  will  be  five  to  ten  years 
before  domestic  energy  supplies  can  be  In- 
creased significantly,  and  then  only  at  the 
cost  of  greater  environmental  degradation 
and  the  diversion  of  a  vast  amount  of  scarce 
capitAl  into  nuclear  power  plants  and  other 
energy  production  and  t^ansport,^f;on  facili- 
ties. 

How  we  got  into  what  some  people  call 
the  "energy  crisis,"  but  which  I  call  our 
"energy  conservation  opportunity,"  would 
Ux'ie  hours  to  discuss  fully.  Basically  tiiough, 
our  energy  situation,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  incredible  govern- 
mental policy  blunders  dating  back  to  at 
least  1954.  The  "soaring-sixties"  were  the 
result  of  our  nation's  squandering  the  in- 
dustrial capital  which  had  been  built  up 
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over  many  years  through  the  efforts  of  count- 
less Americana,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  short- 
ages and  sharply  rising  prices  of  energy  and 
other  key  Industrial  commodities  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  This  capital  was  largely 
squandered  through  government  policies 
based  on  the  premise  that  a  nation  can 
"consume  itself  to  great  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity," which  only  works  for  relatively  short 
periods  of  time  and  if  excess  productive  ca- 
pacity has  been  buUt  up  through  past  in- 
vestments. 

Our  production  capabilities  had  become 
so  great  by  the  end  of  the  1950s,  that  most 
Americans — politicians,  businessmen,  labor 
unionists,  and  sadly,  economists — believed 
that  America  could  produce  enough  of  any- 
thing to  accomplish  any  objective,  no  matter 
how  obscene.  And  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  proceeded  to  do  their  best  to  prove 
the  point  by  adopting  a  wide  range  of  poli- 
cies favoring  consumption  by  the  private 
sector  and  the  military  over  investment  in 
American  industry.  By  1970,  America's  con- 
sumption of  energy  had  risen  to  the  point 
that  our  oil  and  natural  gas  industries  and 
electric  utilities  had  virtually  no  excess 
capacity,  primarily  because  our  economic, 
energy,  and  environmental  policies  of  the 
1960s  did  not  provide  the  necessary  economic 
incentives  to  expand  sufficiently  rapidly  the 
domestic  energy  industries.  With  energy  de- 
mand continuing  to  rise  rapidly,  primarUy 
beca\ise  of  government  policies  holding  en- 
ergy prices  at  unrealistically  low  levels,  we 
became  increasingly  dependent  on  the  oil 
resources  of  the  OPEC  nations. 

Today,  America  is  suflerlng  from  severe  in- 
flation and  economic  recession  at  the  same 
time.  Our  governmental  leaders — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike — are  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  recession  with  the  traditional 
remedies  of  deficit  spending,  tax  cuts,  and  a 
host  of  similar  policies  designed  to  stimulate 
the  auto  and  related  energy  and  materials  in- 
tensive Industries,  in  spite  of  their  impacts 
on  the  natural  environment.  Although  we  do 
need  the  employment,  I  doubt  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  really  sufl'ering  from  a  lack 
of  axitos,  electrical  appliances,  etc.  The  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  decent  housing  is.  In 
my  opinion,  another  matter.  We  really  need 
to  Improve  oiu:  housing  stock. 

The  politicians  in  Washington  are  trying  to 
solve  our  energy  supply  problems  by  increas- 
ing the  domestic  production  of  energy  from 
offshore  oil  resources,  coal,  nuclear  power, 
geothermal  resources,  and  oil  shale,  again 
with  little  concern  for  protecting  the  natural 
environment.  Reasonable  projections  of  en- 
ergy demand  and  supply  for  the  West  Coast, 
by  the  way.  Indicate  that  there  is  no  need  for 
leasing  the  California  offshore  area  prior  to 
1983  unless  the  oil  is  to  be  shinped  to  the 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Moreover,  the  energy  policies  of  Project 
Independence  insure  that  we  will  have  en- 
ergy shortages  well  into  the  1980s  and  will 
likely  reduce  the  amount  of  Investment  cap- 
ital available  for  the  housing  Industry.  Agri- 
cultural policy  continues  to  support  large- 
.scale,  energy-intensive,  chemicalized  farm- 
ing to  provide  food  for  Americans  and  for 
export.  Wage  and  price  controls  and  ration- 
ing aie  seriously  discussed  by  influential 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  spite  of  the  re- 
peated failure  of  these  policies  to  do  more 
than  provide  limited  short-term  relief  of  the 
symptoms  of  inflation  and  energy  shortages. 
In  short,  these  policies  all  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  strtictural  changes  in  our 
economy  are  not  required. 

Some  of  these  policies  v;ould  make  sense 
if,  and  it  is  a  big  "if",  our  present  problems 
were  the  result  of  mismanagement  of  private 
and  public  economic  affairs.  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  recent  Inflation  results  from 
overexpansion  of  the  money  supply  which 
has  monitized  the  succession  of  federal  def- 
icits due  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  the  "Great 
Society"  .social  welfare  programs.  But  most 
Of  our  current  economic  problems  are  not 
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due  to  miananagement  of  the  economy 
Watergate,  OPEC,  greedy  capltaUsts  or  labor 
unionists,  or  the  envhronmentallsts.  In  my 
opinion,  our  present  Inflation  and  recession 
reflect  a  need  to  adapt  our  economy,  and 
personal  lifestyles,  to  fundamental  changes 
in  the  costs  of  obtahilng  several  key  natural 
resources  (e.specially  energ7)  and  of  produc- 
ing food.  The  days  of  obtaining  substantial 
increases  in  domestic  natural  resource  or 
food  production  at  only  a  small  Increase  in 
real  (capital  and  labor)  costs  are  long  gone 
probably  never  to  return.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  import  increasingly  larger  volumes 
of  oil  and  other  mineral  resources,  especially 
if  their  prices  continue  to  rise,  without 
greatly  Increasing  last  year's  record  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  thus  forcing  further  de- 
valuations of  the  dollar.  And  we  can  hardly 
afford  for  our  polluted  natural  environment 
to  get  any  worse. 

We  must  adopt  policies  which  lead  to  basic 
structural  changes  in  our  economy — ^includ- 
ing, most  significantly,  major  changes  over 
the  next  twenty-five  years  In  the  location 
and  composition  of  our  housing  stock  and 
many  other  types  of  buildings.  These  struc- 
tural changes  In  the  economy  primarily  in- 
volve the  development  of  new  industries 
produchig  goods  and  services  which  use  rel- 
aUvely  less  energy  and  other  scarce  natural 
resources  in  their  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  American  Ufestyle  needs  to  be- 
come more  thne-lntenslve,  rather  than 
gootls-intensive.  I  don't  have  any  concrete 
suggestions  for  government  policy  changes 
which  would  likely  hasten  these  structural 
adjustments  on  a  broad  front  throughout 
our  economy.  However,  I  feel  confident  that 
Americans  have  both  the  technological  and, 
probably  most  importantly,  marketing  know- 
how  to  effect  the  necessary  economic  adjust- 
ments if  government  would  only  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  to  get  the  process 
started.  Moreover,  the  new  Investment  that 
would  be  Induced  by  a  .shift  to  a  less  energy 
and  materials  intensive  economy  would  soon 
take  care  of  our  present  severe  unemploy-  ' 
ment  problems. 

The  traditional  economic  policies  being 
pursued  today  by  all  levels  of  government 
are,  at  best,  poorly  suited  to  pronaoting  adapt- 
ing our  economy  and  personal  lifestyles  to 
a  world  of  relatively  costly  food,  energy  and 
other  natural  resources.  At  their  worst,  the 
policies  being  debated  today  will  only  delay 
these  badly  needed  structural  adjustments 
until  one  or  more  parts  of  our  highly  spe- 
cialized and  Intercoimected  economy  break 
down  under  the  stress  of  rising  natural 
resource  scarcity,  leading  to  the  famUiar 
collapse-mode  graphs  of  the  Limits  to 
Growth.  Americans  deserve  more  from  their 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  but  the  neces- 
sary governmental  leadership  does  not  appear 
to  be  forthcoming  In  this  time  of  Impending 
crisis. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
government  to  solve  our  present  energy,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems.  At  the 
national  level,  John  Sawhill  was  fired  as  head 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  by 
President  Ford  because  Dr.  Sawhill  strongly 
favored  energy  conservation  policies  over  the 
"drain  America  first"  policies  favored  by  the 
Nixou/Pord  Administration  and  American 
industrial  and  trade  union  interests.  At  the 
state  level,  the  South  Coast  Regional  Com- 
mission adopted  strong  policies  requiring 
energy  conservation,  particularly  with  respect 
to  new  buildings.  The  State  Coastal  Com- 
mission, responding  to  the  leadership  of  Its 
consensus  planners,  first  weakened  the  re- 
gional commission's  policies  and  then 
kuuckled-under  to  the  pressure  of  Assembly- 
man Warren  and  the  power  companies  by 
deferring  to  the  newly  formed  California 
Energy  Resources  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  which  likely  will  not  be 
adopting  energy  conservation  policies  for 
more  than  eighteen  months.  And  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Energy  Commission  will 
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adopt  policies  as  stringent  as  those  of  the 
coastal  commissions.  We  need  tough  energy 
conservation  policies,  especially  a  strong 
energy  budget  code,  endorsed  by  the  AIA, 
now — not  In  eighteen  or  more  months. 

With  government  uiUikely  to  provide  the 
tind  of  Immediate  leadership  needed  to  pro- 
mote effective  energy  conservation,  much  of 
tlic  burden  of  leadership  must  fall  upon  the 
de-jign  professionals — the  architect  and  In- 
dustrial engineer — acting  In  the  long-term 
economic  interests  of  their  clients.  Even  if 
we  do  manage  to  produce  the  rising  amounts 
of  energy  envisioned  by  the  Project  Inde- 
pendence planners,  energy  prices  are  going 
to  continue  to  remain  high,  and  to  rise 
sharply  In  the  case  of  natural  gas.  I  doubt 
that  the  OPEC  countries  will  significantly 
reduce  their  oil  prices,  rather  than  reduce 
their  production.  In  the  event  that  large  oil 
surpluses  emerge  In  the  next  few  years.  The 
major  Arab  producers  have  few  resources 
other  than  oil.  and  they  fully  recognize  the 
need  to  conserve  their  oil  for  future  genera- 
tions. Moreover,  they  can  now  meet  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  their  foreign  exchange 
requirements  from  the  earnings  of  their 
growing  petrodollar  investments. 

The  built  environment  probably  directly 
accounts  for  about  one-third  of  U.S.  en- 
ergy consumption.  Substantial  additional 
amounts  of  energy  are  also  used  to  produce 
and  transport  building  materials  and  to 
grow,  process  and  transport  food  which  could 
be  grown  and  stored  at  home  If  the  proper 
facilities  were  built  Into  the  sUigle  or  multi- 
family  project.  In  Caltfomla,  substantial 
amounts  of  energy  are  also  used  to  transport 
water  to  residential  and  commercial  struc- 
tures and  to  pump,  process  and  ultimately 
dump  sewage  Into  our  coastal  waters.  Sub- 
stantial savings  of  nonrenewable  energy  re- 
sources in  these  sectors<of  the  economy  like- 
ly can  be  obtained  over  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 

Tliese  tises  of  energy  can  be  directly  and 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  decisions  of 
architects  and  their  land  developer  clients. 
You  are  In  a  better  position  than  any  gov- 
ernment official  to  conserve  the  significant 
amoimts  of  energy  which  we  must  conserve 
if  we  are  to  protect  and  enliance  our  pre- 
cious natural  environment;  maintain  a 
dynamic,  progressive  economy;  and  attain 
national  Independence  from  foreign  energy 
resources.  Architects  and  other  design  pro- 
fes.slonals  will  need  to  provide  the  leadership 
necessary  to  get  government  to  adopt  mean- 
ingful energy  conservation  policies  with  re- 
spect to  modernizing  building  codes  and 
adopting  energy  budget  codes,  providing  sun 
rights  protection  for  solar  heated  structures, 
modifying  zoning  codes  to  permit  efficient 
housing  unit  conflguratlon-s,  permitting  the 
tise  of  cUvus-type  waste  disposal  systems, 
and  a  host  of  other  innovations.  I  doubt  that 
government  will  significantly  change  its  pol- 
icies regulating  the  design  of  buildings  to 
promote  energy  conservation  unless  you — the 
design  professionals — demand  it.  The  work  of 
the  AIA  In  this  regard  Is  crucial.  In  my  opin- 
ion, only  the  AIA  has  the  Intellectual  re- 
soiuccs  and  political  expertise  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

As  you  will  learn  at  this  conference,  sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy  from  nonre- 
newable resources  Is  not  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility requiring  the  e.xpeuditiu-e  of  millions, 
or  even  bullous,  of  dollars  on  research  and 
development  before  It  will  be  economic.  Con- 
siderable development  work,  of  course,  still 
needs  to  be  done  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide 
range  of  observations  to  permit  optimization 
of  the  various  alternative  solar  and  other  en- 
ergy conserving  technologies.  In  my  opinion, 
the  billions  in  Federal  dollars  now  being 
spent  on  developing  breeder  reactors  and 
other  nuclear  technologies  are  a  great  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

For  example.  If  $3  billion  per  year  were  to' 
be  diverted  from  research  Into  nuclear  and 
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other  environmentally  destructive  energy 
technologies  Into  a  subsidy  averaging  $2,000 
per  dwelling  unit  for  the  first-cost  of  a  solar 
heating  and  cooling  system,  1.5  million 
dweUlng  units  per  year  could  be  built  with 
sophisticated  solar  energy  systems.  Install- 
ing solar  systems  in  this  many  dwelling  units 
over  a  ten  year  period  would  free  substantial 
amounts  of  conventional  energy  resources 
(especially  oil  and  natural  gas)  for  use  In 
the  industrial  and  transportation  sectors, 
where  their  use  Is  most  critical  to  tho  health 
of  our  economy. 

Economically  attractive  hardware  and  de- 
sign concepts  capable  of  conserving  substan- 
tial amounts  of  energy  are  available  today. 
The  building  of  well  Insulated,  properly  de- 
signed structures  using  solar  energy  for  wa- 
ter heating  and  for  50  to  80  percent  of  their 
space  heating  and  cooling  requirements  is 
practical  today.  The  economics  of  retrofitting 
existing  buildings  with  solar  heating  or  cool- 
ing systems,  unfortunately,  generally  are  not 
attractive  unless  the  building  Is  to  be  exten- 
sively remodeled.  Solar  systems  are  practical 
today  for  heating  both  new  and  existing 
swimming  pools.  Recent  developments  with 
respect  to  passive  solar  heating  and  cooling 
systems  appear  to  provide  significant  cost 
savings  over  active  systems.  Buildings  using 
these  energy  conserving  systems  can  be  very 
attractive  and  fully  adaptable  to  the  typical 
i^erican  family's  lifestyle.  The  first  cost 
of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  additional  in- 
sulation is  higher  than  that  of  conventional 
systems,  but  their  life-cycle  costs  probably 
are  less  than  those  of  conventional  systems. 
In  my  opinion,  you  would  be  well  advised 
to  investigate  solar  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems and  discuss  them  with  your  client  early 
in  any  project's  design  phase. 

Significant  energy  savings  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  carefully  designing  the  lighting 
and  air  conditioning  systems  of  all  build- 
ings, but  most  importantly  those  of  commer- 
cial buildings  such  as  retail  shops  and  offices. 
Present  ligliting  levels  in  many  areas  of 
these  buildings  are  often  far  Ui  excess  of 
wliat  is  required  for  the  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed. During  last  year's  energy  crisis,  some 
commercial  buildings  were  able  to  reduce 
their  electrical  demand  for  lighting  and  air 
conditioning  by  as  much  as  twenty  percent 
without  any  significant  structural  changes. 
Much  more  energy  could  be  saved  in  new 
buildings  If  the  architect  designs  the  light- 
ing and  air  conditioning  systems  to  opti- 
mize the  use  of  energy,  and  the  cost  savings 
to  the  client  could  be  substantial.  The  wise 
use  of  decorative  and  security  and  lighted 
identification  signs  could  further  reduce 
electrical  energy  consumption.  Similarly,  the 
expanded  use  of  fluorescent  lighting  in  resi- 
dential units  could  reduce  their  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

There  also  are  opportunities  for  large  en- 
ergy savings  In  the  Industilal  and  transpor- 
tation sectors;  however,  architects  play  a 
relatively  smaller  role  In  these  sectors  than 
in  the  residential  and  commercial  sectors. 
By  working  closely  with  engineers,  archi- 
tects can  none-the-less  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  energy  savings  in  Industrial 
and  transportation  structures. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  opportunities 
for  architects  to  use  their  professional  knowl- 
edge and  artistic  talents  to  design  biuldings 
which  optunize  on  energy  consumption  with- 
in Ufe-cycle  cost  constraints  that  are  com- 
petitive with  conventional  energy  systems. 
Because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  combina- 
tions of  factors  which  enter  into  designing 
energy  conserving  buildings,  the  AIA  has — 
rightly  in  my  opinion — opposed  specific 
standards  limiting  the  design  and  technolog- 
ical choices  available  to  architects.  The 
alternative — the  energy  budget  code — sets 
performance  objectives  for  a  wide  range  of 
built  spaces.  It  is  then  up  to  the  architect  to 
develop  a  structure  which  meets  the  objec- 
tives specified  In  the  code  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  client.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
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already  adopted  an  energy  budget  code.  I 
hope  that  the  AIA  will  soon  make  its  recom- 
mendations for  a  strong  energy  budget  code 
to  be  adopted  by  the  California  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  coastal  commissions. 

I  would  like  now  to  discuss  briefly  my  views 
on  what  the  rising  costs  of  food  and  fuels 
imply  for  the  future  of  the  American  city 
and  American  residential  architecture.  I 
think  that  the  city  as  we  know  It  today  is  an 
anachronism  which  will  gradually  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  dinosaur.  The  economies  of  scale 
in  many  production  technologies  that  made 
large  cities  economic  are  unlikely  to  prevail 
if  energy,  and  capital,  costs  continue  to  rise 
relative  to  the  cost  of  labor.  That  Is.  It  will  be- 
come increasingly  more  economic  to  build 
smaller  production  facilities  for  many  goods 
In  smaller  cities  and  towns  to  serve  the  local 
market,  thus  economizing  on  transportation 
costs  for  goods  and  workers.  This  is  especially 
likely  to  be  the  case  for  those  goods  which 
can  best  use  locaKnatural  resources. 

With  food  increasingly  expensive  to  grow 
using  present  energy  and  petrochemical  in- 
tensive technologies  and  to  transport  to 
urban  areas,  people  will  have  Increasingly 
greater  incentives  to  live  where  it  is  practical 
to  grow  at  least  a  portion  of  the  family's 
food.  Growing  food  at  home  Is  generally  more 
practical  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  where 
land  is  not  very  expensive,  although  a  sensi- 
tive architect  can  design  food  producing 
facilities  Into  many  types  of  tu-ban  area 
structures  and  residential  projects.  The  low- 
er cost  of  food,  and  many  forms  of  relatively 
time-Intensive  recreation,  outside  of  the  rela- 
tively densely  populated  urban  areas,  will  re- 
duce the  real  costs  of  obtaining  labor  In  these 
areas,  further  promoting  the  shift  of  Industry 
away  from  the  large  cities.  Add  escaping  the 
crime,  pollution,  and  high  taxes  of  most 
urban  areas,  and  you  have  strong  economic 
Incentives  for  the  shift  In  population  away 
from  urban  areas  which  the  Census  Bureau 
has  recently  detected. 

By  carefully  situating  the  home  or  multi- 
family  building  on  the  lot  to  take  advantage 
of  its  solar  energy  and  gardening  possibil- 
ities, and  adopting  the  cllvus  toilet  system 
which  converts  kitchen  garbage  and  human 
waste  into  fertilizer  without  using  water 
(thus  saving  water  which  can  be  used  to  ir- 
rigate the  garden),  the  architect  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  net  cost  of  the  structure 
to  the  family  occupying  It.  Designers  of  mul- 
tifamily  projects  would  be  well  advised  to 
provide  an  appropriately  sized  area  for  a 
community  garden  for  the  tenants  and  to 
recommend  that  the  manager  be  trained  in 
growing  foods  using  "organic"  method.^. 
Carefully  located  decorative  planters  for 
vegetables — such  as  tomatoes,  peas,  beans. 
and  several  squashes — ^and  small  greenhouse 
areas  can  also  facilitate  growing  more  food 
at  home.  As  a  society,  we  will  have  to  prohibit 
building  on  lands  suitable  for  commercial 
agriculture  and  develop  lower  cost,  environ- 
mentally sounder  techniques  for  building 
residential   structures   In   hillside   areas. 

Tills  view  of  the  fate  of  the  city  is  in  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  views  of  most  politi- 
cians and  "experts"  ia  the  urban  studies 
field.  Certainly,  the  growth  of  urban  areas 
in  the  United  States  and  elsev/here  in  th^ 
v.-orld  hf'.s  been  dramatic  over  the  past  one 
or  two  centuries.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
fundamentol  economic  conditions  which 
made  large  cities  practical  solutions  to  our 
population  growth  problems  were  (1)  the 
general  availability  of  substantial  additional 
supplies  of  energy  and  other  natural  re- 
sources at  costs  only  slightly  above  the  then 
prevailing  levels;  (2)  the  development  of 
many  new  transportation.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  technologies  based  on  these  re- 
sources and  the  rapid  advances  in  basic 
scientific  knowledge  in,  roughly,  the  1870 
through  1920  period;  and  (3)  the  capability 
of  American  agriculture  and  extractive  In- 
dustries to  produce  steadily  Increasing 
amounts  of  food,  fuel,  and  minerals  at  ap« 
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proximately  constant  real  costs.  Since  these 
factors  favorable  to  urbanization  are  unlike- 
ly to  prevail  in  tlie  future,  I  feel  that  energy 
and  natural  resource  conservation  must  be 
diligently  pursued  in  the  United  States  until 
our  economy  and  society  can  make  the  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  the  spatial  distribu- 
tion of  our  industry  and  population  so  that 
we  can  again  "live  within  our  means." 

Finally,  myself— as  a  coastal  commission- 
er—and all  other  government  policymakers 
need  to  know  Just  how  much  energy  can  be 
conserved  economically  and  practically.  Our 
nation  cannot  afford  to  waste  its  scarce  capi- 
tal and  labor  on  energy  conservation  policies 
that  are  too  costly  any  more  than  it  can 
afford  to  continue  research  and  development 
into  the  insane  nuclear  technologies  that 
are  in  vogue  today.  We  must  rely  on  you,  the 
design  professionals,  to  teU  us  whether  the 
objectives  in  an  energy  budget  code  are  rea- 
sonable, or  whether  they  are  hopelessly  un- 
economic. You  must  lead  local  and  state 
government  into  new  policies  which  will  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  kinds  of  design 
Innovations  that  will  conserve  both  our  non- 
renewable energy  resources  and  our  scarce 
capital  and  labor.  The  Job  may  seem  some- 
thing like  those  projects  that  took  the  World 
War  n  Sea  Bees  "a  little  longer,"  and  the 
professional  responsibilities  may  seem  bur- 
densome. But,  those  of  us  in  government,  as 
well  as  the  public,  are  confident  that  you 
can  meet,  and  beat,  the  challenge  of  the  next 
twenty-flve  years  by  developing  beautiful, 
functional,  and  economic  buildings  con.serv- 
ing  increasingly  larger  amounts  of  our  scarce 
energy  resources. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  AIA's  next 
presentation  on  energy  conservation  to  the 
South  Coast  Regional  Commission.  And,  I 
hope  that  those  of  you  designing  projects  to 
be  brought  before  the  conunission  will  care- 
fully consider  the  energy  conservation  pos- 
sibilities in  your  designs  (as  well  as  the  ob- 
jectives of  Proposition  20) — ^I  really  don't 
like  voting  "no"  on  so  many  permit  appli- 
cations. 


IN   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
ELIJAH  MUHAMMAD 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  Is 
cause  for  great  sadness  In  the  black 
community.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad typified  for  us  the  essence  of 
black  pride  and  self-reliance.  He  taught 
us  a  commitment  to  ourselves  and  the 
courage  to  cast  loose  from  the  moorings 
of  dependence  upon  white  society.  His 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 
we  are  all  diminished  by  his  death.  The 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad  will  live 
forever  as  the  personification  of  black 
pride  and  self-esteem. 

I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an  ar- 
ticle by  columnist  William  Raspberry  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  F^b- 
mary  28,  in  which  Raspberry  comments 
on  the  life  and  work  of  tlie  Hoiorable 
Elijah  Muhammad. 

The   MlKACLE  OF  ElJJ.*H  MtlHAMMAD 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

It  was  always  easy,  for  those  who  were  so 

Inclined,  to  ridicule  Elijah  M\ihammad.  H* 

was,  after  all,  largely  unschooled,  not  e«pe- 

ciaUy  "charismatic."  Interested  (it  was  said) 
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In  his  own  personal  wealth,  and  given  to 
grandiose  schemes. 

But  It  strikes  me  as  more  appropriate  to 
look  at  Mr.  Muhammad,  who  died  in  Chicago 
this  week,  not  with  ridicule  but  with  amaze- 
ment. 

Without  getting  Into  guessing  games  about 
numbers  and  politics,  it  is  plain  that  this 
one-time  farm  laborer,  son  of  former  slaves, 
had  a  profound  effect  on  this  country,  and 
on  black  people  in  particular. 

The  respect  for  the  Lost-Pound  Nation  of 
Islam  (Black  Muslims) ,  for  whose  growth  and 
development  Mr.  Muhammad  was  almost  sln- 
glehandedly  responsible,  is  so  widespread 
among  black  Americans  that  many  hardly 
remember  a  time  when  the  respect  wasn't 
there. 

There  was  a  period,  however,  when  black 
people  either  ridiculed,  feared  or  (reacting 
to  news  media  descriptions  of  the  sect  as  a 
"hate"  group)  apologized  for  the  Black  Mus- 
linw. 

Truth  to  tell,  some  Muslims  did  preach 
hatred  of  whites;  nearly  all  of  them  spoke 
of  whites  as  the  devU,  for  Instance.  But  It 
took  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of  preaching  and 
a  lot  of  listening,  miich  of  It  by  Malcolm 
X — whose  death  preceded  Mr.  Muhammad's 
by  10  years  and  three  days— before  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  understanding  started  to  seep 
through:  the  understanding  that  Iftving 
black  people  is  not  the  same  as  hating  white 
people. 

In  recent  years,  large  numbers  of  black 
Americans  have  come  to  sjrmpathize — emo- 
tionally. If  not  practically— with  the  Mus- 
lims' caU  for  black  people  to  come  together 
with  themselves  and  to  have  as  little  as  pos- 
sible to  do  with  white  folks. 

There  has  been  wide  admiration  (though 
very  little  knowledge)  of  the  Muslim's 
schools,  shops  and  maniifacturing  set-ups, 
some  of  them  apparently  quite  successful. 

And  there  has  been  outright  astonishment 
over  how  successful  the  movement  has  been 
at  reclaiming  young  black  derelicts  and  out- 
laws and  giving  them  so  obvious  a  sense  of 
self  respect. 

As  George  Schyler  of  the  black  Pittsburgh 
Courier  said  as  long  ago  as  1959:  "When  any- 
body can  get  tens  of  thousands  of  Negroes 
to  practice  economic  solidarity,  respect  their 
women,  alter  their  atrocious  diet,  give  up 
liquor,  stop  crime,  JuvenUe  delinquency,  and 
adultery,  he  is  doing  more  for  Negroes'  wel- 
fare than  any  current  Negro  leader  I  know  " 
Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  movement 
attracted  only  criminals  and  reprobates. 
While  some  of  the  more  widely  publicized 
recruitment  took  place  in  the  nation's  pris- 
ons, a  good  deal  of  it  took  place  among  well- 
educated,  law-abiding  and  outwardly  suc- 
cessful blacks  whose  bitterness  with  the 
white-dominated  system  finally  became  too 
much. 

What  Mr.  Muhammad  apparently  managed 
to  do  was  to  drive  home  to  his  adherents  not 
so  much  that  they  should  hate  white  people 
but  that  they  should  distrust  them  and  seek 
to  the  extent  possible  to  be  Independent  of 
them — in  their  personal  lives.  In  their  busi- 
ness dealings,  in  their  life  goals  and  in  their 
self-assessment. 

(All  of  this  becomes  separatism  only  for 
those  who  Insist  on  defining  everything  In 
terms  of  white  people.) 

That  aspect  of  the  Muslim  philosophy 
might  have  garnered  a  lot  more  recruits  If 
it  hadn't  been  necessary  to  buy  as  well  the 
religious  and  dietary  restrictions  of  the 
group,  and  Its  submission  to  religious  au- 
thority. 

Muslims  say,  of  course,  that  the  self- 
respect,  solidarity  and  business  succeas  be- 
came possible  only  through  devotion  to  the 
religious  principles. 

Maybe  they  are  right.  But  it  would  have 

lished  as  a  primarily  secular  group. 

been   interesting   to  see  what  might  have 

happened  If  the  Miislims  had  been  estab- 

It  will  also  be  Interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
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pens  to  the  organization  now  that  Mr  Mu- 
hammad is  dead.  There  have  long  been  nun- 
blings  that  succession  could  create  some  po- 
tentially disastrous  problems  for  the  Mus- 
Ilms. 

There  has  also  been  the  fear  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  miraculous  transformation 
of  thugs  into  white-shh-ted,  bow-tied  gentle- 
men has  been  less  than  complete. 

Reports  that  Black  Muslims  have  been  in- 
volved in  criminal  activities  designed  to  raise 
money  for  the  sect's  business  operations,  in 
retaliatory  assaults  or  threats  of  assaults  on 
those  with  whom  they  disagreed,  and  most 
notably  In  the  Hanafi  murders  here  have  been 
sources  of  major  disappointment  to  Muslim 
supporters,  sympathizers  and  admirers. 

There  Is  serious  question —  at  least  among 
non-Muslims— as  to  whether  this  trend  wUl 
continue  and  subvert  the  movement  now 
that  Mr.  M\ihammad  is  dead. 

But  there  ts  no  question  whatever  that 
while  he  lived,  Elijah  Muhammad  managed 
to  instill  solid  pride  In  thousands  of  black 
derelicts,  bums  and  drug  addicts,  turning 
outlaws  into  useful,  productive  men  and 
women. 

That  is  miracle  enough. 


PETER  A.  DREHER.  OHIO  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST  WIN- 
NER 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Ohio  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  auxiliary  is  a  resident  of  my  district. 
He  is  18-year-oId  Peter  A.  Dreher,  a 
senior  at  Oakwood  High  School. 

Almost  500,000  high  school  students 
participate  each  year  in  this  contest,  the 
final  prizes  of  which  consist  of  5  scholar- 
ships totaling  $22,500.  Next  week  Peter 
will  join  the  other  State  winners  here  in 
Washington  for  the  final  Judging  in  the 
competition  for  those  awards. 

The  speeches  for  this  1974-75  contest 
are  based  on  the  theme  "My  Responsibil- 
ity as  a  Citizen."  In  inserting  Peter's 
winning  statement  here  In  the  Record,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  achievement  and  to  extend 
best  wishes  for  success  in  next  week's 
final  competition: 

My  RESPONsiBiLrrY   as  a  CmzEN 
(By  Peter  A.  Dreher) 

Here  It  ls(  The  decade  of  the  70's — the 
decade  of  the  Mudslingers.  I  didn't  choose 
that  word — mudslingers.  I  heard  it  on  tele- 
vision. General  Alexander  Haig,  former  White 
House  chief -of -staff,  characterized  our  period 
as  the  time  of  the  mudslingers. 

The  60's  were  bad  enough — race  riot.?,  sky- 
rocketing crime,  draft  dodgers,  political  tur- 
moil. It  seemed  as  If  the  bulging  popxilation 
of  young  people  were  saying,  "We  can't  make 
it  in  the  system,  so  tear  down  the  system." 

And  that  philosophy  is  rampant  today 
though  the  violence  has  abated.  Upstarts  stUl 
seek  to  achieve  by  the  tempting  shortcuts 
of  name-calling,  innuendo,  and  disregard  for 
the  clvU  rights  of  those  who  disagree. 

But  the  70's  are  also  a  time  of  reminis- 
cence and  rebirth.  In  1976.  we  celebrate  200 
years  of  freedom — 200  years  of  democracy. 
What  better  gift  can  we  give  than  construc- 
tive citizenship.  Our  coxmtry  needs  positive 
thinkers,  not  mudslingers. 

Okx>d  Intentions  are  not  enough,  though. 
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We  all  want  to  build  a  better  America.  The 
question  is  "How?" 

For  myself,  I've  answered  that  question. 
Im  going  to  live  up  to  my  duties  as  a 
citizen— the  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
duties. 

Voting  will  be  my  first  constructive  act. 
V  ting  is  tl-e  single  most  powerful  tool  of 
democracy.  Even  more  powerful  now,  since 
district  reapportioning  guarantees  every 
perso'i  an  equal  voi?e.  New  laws  limiting 
campaign  contributions  make  my  input,  even 
if  small— important.  Now  I  can  use  my  edu- 
cation to  help  Folve  social  problems  by  work- 
ing for  candidates  and  political  parties.  After 
election  day.  I  ca".  show  my  interest  by  writ- 
ing to  my  representatives.  I  asked  my  con- 
gressman how  he  handles  his  mail.  He  ex- 
plained that  while  his  secretary  tallies  form 
letters  and  telegrams,  he  reads  any  unusual 
letters.  Often  he  flrds  valuable  solutions  he 
can  incorporate  into  legislation. 

In  addition  to  political  responsibilities, 
I  have  social  ores.  They  include  not  only 
obeying  the  laws  and  paying  taxes,  but  also 
serving  in  the  military  when  I  am  called, 
conserving  our  natural  resources,  and  pro- 
moting understanding  among  my  neighbors. 
We  all  appreciate  a  clean,  friendly  commu- 
nity, and  we  can  achieve  it  if  we  Join  in 
worthwhile  projects.  For  instance,  I  like  to 
work  at  the  Recycling  Center  because  I  en- 
Joy  the  company  and  I  know  that  salvaging 
can  prevent  scarcities.  Car  pools  not  only 
reduce  pollution,  and  save  energy,  they  give 
neighbors  and  co-workers  a  chance  to  get 
better  acquainted. 

My  final  responsibility  is  spiritual.  To 
fulfill  it,  I  must  cultivate  a  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  respect  for  everyone.  Not  Just 
those  around  me.  but  those  who  have  gone 
before.  I  must  honor  the  founding  fathers. 
They  taught  us  how  to  endure  hardships 
without  complaini'ig,  to  face  problems  cou- 
rageously, to  seek  co:istructive  solutions,  and 
to  treat  opposing  opinions  with  respect.  Es- 
sentially, by  spiritual  duty  is  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  all.  For  as  John  Donne  so  aptly 
stated,  "No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself. 
Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a 
part  of  the  main." 

I'm  not  going  to  waste  the  70's  In  mud- 
sling.  I'm  going  to  think  positively  and  act 
constructively.  The  bicentennial  period  Is 
the  time  for  all  of  us  to  renew  our  pledges 
of  allegiance. 

Allegiance  to  democracy,  the  noljle  experi- 
ment. 

Allegiance  to  otir  country — whose  piney 
woods  and  purple  mountain  majesties  are  so 
loved  by  us  all. 

And  allegiance  to  the  spirit  of  the  founding 
fathers,  a  spirit  which  is  positive,  construc- 
tive, therefore  American. 


EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6,  1975 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
emigrating  to  the  United  States  and  the 
agency  that  has  made  the  transition  to 
a  new  life  possible  is  United  HIAS 
Service. 

This  remarkable  worldwide  immigra- 
tion service  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  through  the  years  in  assisting  immi- 
grants and  has  responded  in  its  tradition 
of  compassion  and  efficiency  to  the  needs 
of  the  migrating  Soviet  Jews. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  HIAS  during  the  past  year: 
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HIAS  News  Rixease 

Increased  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  the  major 
concern  of  United  EtIAS  Servlca  In  1974, 
reported  Gaynor  I.  Jacobson,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  worldwide  migration  agency, 
in  his  annual  year-end  report. 

During  1974,  20.634  Jews  left  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  these,  3,490  requested  and  received 
HIAS  assistance  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  an  Increase  of  more  than  2,000  over 
1973. 

An  additional  five  hundred  HIAS-assisted 
Soviet  migrants  emigrated  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  deluding  Canada 
and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  pushing  the  total  of  HIAS- 
as'^isted  Soviet  migrants  in  1974  above  4,000. 

While  the  total  number  of  Jews  allowed  to 
ie;  fe  the  Soviet  Union  dropped  by  40  per 
ce)  t  in  1974,  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
ieai^lng  were  referred  to  HIAS  in  Vienna  by 
the  Jewish  Agency,  primarily  for  family  re- 
ui.lon  In  countries  other  than  Israel.  The 
Jewish  Agency  referral  rate  to  HIAS  climbed 
from  3  per  cent  in  the  early  months  of  1973, 
to  over  30  per  cent  in  the  last  months  of  1974. 

"it'o  important  to  Iceep  immigration  trends 
in  perspective,"  Mr.  Jacobson  emphasized. 
"Israel's  record  of  absorption  is  unequaled 
In  modern  hi-tory.  Since  1971,  of  the  nearly 
100.000  Jews  leaving  the  Soviet  Union,  95,000 
have  successfully  resettled  in  Israel. 

"We  anticipate  that  Soviet  Jews  will  again 
make  up  the  largest  single  group  of  HTAS- 
as?i-ted  migrants  in  1975."  continued  Jacob- 
son,  "though  it  in  difTicvilt  to  predict  the  pre- 
cipe number.  That  will  depend  in  part 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  permits  emigra- 
tion. For  the  moment  we  are  projecting  that 
H'AS  will  resettle  at  loart  5.000  Russian  Jews, 
in  the  coming  year.  4,000  of  them  in  the  U.S. 
This  is  based  on  a  H^AS  car^eload  in  Rome 
of  almost  2,000  Russian  Jews  and  the  in- 
creased Soviet  Jewi"h  caseloads  of  non-Jew- 
ish migration  agencies  in  We-tern  Europe." 

NON -RUSSIANS     HELPED     TOO 

Not  all  migrants  who  received  H'AS"  help 
in  finding  countries  of  resettlement  came 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  United  HIAS  Service  was 
active  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Eastern  Europe  re- 
settling close  to  2.500  refugees  from  coun- 
tries including  Morocco,  Tuni'^ia  and  Ru- 
mania. By  the  end  of  1974  H^AS  had  moved 
more  than  6,500  from  all  corners  of  the  globe, 
an  incre.ise  of  66',;  over  last  year's  figure  of 
3,900. 

Forty-eight  thousand  others  received  pre- 
liminary processing  and  counseling.  HIAS 
was  also  successful  in  helping  Jews  from  40 
countries  locate  2,250  relatives  and  friends 
from  whom  they  had  been  separated  for  many 
years. 

UNFTED     STiVTES,    THE    DESTINATION    CHOICE     OF 
61      PERCENT      OF      HIAS      CASELOAD 

The  U.S.S.R.  ranked  as  the  number  one 
area  of  emigration  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year,  contributing  64  per  cent  of  HIAS- 
assisted  migrants  for  1974.  The  second  largest 
group  of  HIAS-assisted  migrants,  23  per 
cent,  came  from  Asia  and  North  Africa.  East- 
ern European  countries  (outside  of  the 
U.S.S.R.)  ranked  third  in  emigration  of 
HIAS-assisted  cases,  at  8  per  cent,  down 
approximately  10  per  cent  from  1973. 

The  United  States  retained  first  place  as 
the  destination  of  choice  for  61  per  cent  of 
HIAS  immigrants,  up  10  per  cent  from  last 
year;  Canada  supplanted  Western  Europe  as 
the  second  ranking  resettlement  country,  re- 
ceiving 19  per  cent.  Western  Europe,  mainly 
Prance,  welcomed  12  per  cent  of  HIAS-as- 
sisted migrants  in  1974. 

EIGHTY-EIGHT     U.S.     COMMUNITIES     BESETTLINC 
RUSSIANS 

Soviet  Jews  arriving  in  the  U.S.  are  now 
being  resettled  In  88  communities  by  Jewish 
family  services  and  other  local  agencies.  In 
New  York  where  50  percent  of  the  caseload 
settles,  NYANA,  (the  New  York  Association 
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for  New  Americans)  Is  the  resettlement 
agency. 

"We  are  particularly  pleased  that  every 
community  contacted  has  agreed  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program,"  said  Carl  Ollck,  presi- 
dent of  HIAS.  "During  1974,  23  new  commu- 
nities joined  the  HIAS  absorption  program, 
and  others  are  slated  to  begin  accepting  im- 
migrants shortly." 

In  addition  to  providing  for  such  basis 
needs  as  housing,  vocational  counseling,  job 
placement,  health  care,  English  instruction, 
day  care  and  education,  agency  professionals 
and  volunteers  are  very  much  concerned  with 
total  social  and  religious  adjustment. 

Starting  life  anew  in  an  open  society  with 
a  free-market  economy  presents  many  new 
concepts  for  the  average  Russian  family.  Sud- 
denly there  Is  freedom  of  choice  about  where 
to  live,  what  schools  to  send  the  children  to, 
what  to  read,  where  to  open  a  bank  account. 
The  abundance  of  consumer  goods,  particu- 
larly food  and  cars,  is  overwhelming. 

OFFERS   OF    HELP 

"Services  offered  by  famUy  agencies  are 
being  augmented  with  many  'extras'  that 
make  the  newcomers  feel  a  part  of  American 
life.  English  'ulpans,'  home  hospitality,  syna- 
gogue membership,  free  nursery  school  day 
care,  shopping  excursions,  and  cultural 
events  are  just  part  of  the  local  volunteer 
effort,"  said  Ann  Rabinowitz.  Director  of  VS. 
Migration  Services  for  HIAS.  "Several  na- 
tional organizations  including  the  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  The  Synagogue 
Covincil.  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and 
B'nal  B'rlth  have  approached  HIAS  with 
offers  of  help.  We  are  encouraging  coordina- 
tion of  volunteer  efforts  under  the  umbrella 
of  local  Jewish  famUly  service  agencies." 

An  tuiUEually  large  number  of  Soviet  Im- 
misrants — estimates  run  as  high  as  60  per 
cent — are  classified  professionals  and  aca- 
demics. Highly  trained  and  motivated,  the 
migrants  are  anxious  to  make  an  immediate 
transition  to  the  job  level  held  in  the  USSR. 
Unfamiliar  with  the  concept  of  "upward 
mobility  "  they  are  often  reluctant  to  accept 
lower  job  status — sometimes  the  only  em- 
ployment immediately  available — fearing 
they  will  be  stuck  there  forever.  Physicians 
face  difficult  accreditation  exams  which  re- 
quire a  good  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  strenuous  "refre-sher"  courses. 

Despite  the  unique  adjustment  problems 
the  Russian  movement  has  brought,  a  report 
of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federation  and  Wel- 
fare indicates  that  a  majority  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish immigrants  studied  required  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  become  self-supporting 
as  other  recent  immigraiit  groups.  NYANA 
(the  New  York  Association  for  New  Ameri- 
cans) reports  that  within  one  or  two  months 
of  arrival.  80-85  per  cent  of  all  the  newcomers 
are  in  their  own  apartments.  Within  three  to 
six  months,  assuming  no  special  problems, 
the  average  Soviet  family  Is  fully  self-sup- 
porting. 

"The  American  JewLsh  community  is  dem- 
onstrating that  our  re.sponribillty  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  end  when 
the  exit  permit  is  granted,"  said  Gaynor  I. 
Jacobson.  "The  quality  of  life  in  the  free 
world  will  ultimately  determine  the  sviccess 
of  this  historic  movement." 

HIAS  is  a  beneficiary  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Wel- 
fare Funds  throughout  the  United  States. 


MS.  EDELIN  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  6.  1975 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abor- 
tion-related manslaughter  conviction  of 
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Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Edelin,  the  first  Ameri- 
can black  chief  resident  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  may 
have  far-reaching  consequences  not  only 
for  poor,  black  women,  but  also  for  the 
black  medical  fraternity.  Dr.  Edehn  has 
already  returned  to  his  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, but  the  shock  waves  from  his  ap- 
pealed conviction  have  not  yet  subsided. 
Although  separated  from  Dr.  Edelin 
since  1973,  his  wife.  Prof.  Rarnona  Hoage 
Edelin,  recently  spoke  to  reportars  about 
her  husbands  case.  Professor  Edelin,  a 
noted  scholar  in  African-American  stud- 
ies, spoke  eloquently  in  Dr.  Edelin's  be- 
lialf .  noting  the  racial  issue  which  effect- 
ed this  case.  She  is  quoted  in  the  follow- 
in;,'   article   from    the   Boston   Evening 
Globe,  February  19,  1975,  edition,  which 
I  submit  for  the   interest  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

Edelin's  Wife  Says  Issue  Is  Raiis^m  and 

Religion 

(By  Carmen  Fields) 

"The  only  fair  trial  would  have  been  no 

trial,"  said  Prof.  Ramona  Hoage  Edelin,  wife 

of  Dr.  Kenneth  Edelin,  from  whom  she  has 

been  separated  since  1973. 

She  was  quoting  Angela  Davis,  but  speak- 
ing of  the  trial  In  which  Dr.  Edelin  was  found 
guilty  of  man-slaughter  In  the  death  of  an 
aborted  fetus. 

In  granting  her  first  Interview  since  the 
Investigation  and  subsequent  Indictment  of 
her  husband  the  29-year-old  head  of  the 
African-American  Studies  department  at 
Northeastern  University  said  she  was  'over 
the  shock  of  the  verdict,"  and  all  that  is  left 
now  "is  the  anger." 

"It  Is  time  we  got  off  the  fictional  level 
and  deal  with  the  realities  of  this  case,"  she 
said  as  she  sat  at  a  large  conference  table  in 
her  office  at  Northeastern,  an  office  filled  with 
pictures  of  black  students  and  black  polit- 
ical leaders. 

For  her,  the  reality  Is  not  a  case  of  abor- 
tion or  manslaughter,  but  a  case  whose  ma- 
jor issue  was  racism  and  a  Judt^ment  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

"It  Is  Ironic  that  the  man  chosen  to  bear 
the  burden  of  trial  was  one  who  is  not  mak- 
ing money  hand  over  fist  on  abortions  as 
some  are;  one  who  was  the  first  American 
black  chief  resident  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  Boston  City  Hospital:  one  who  was 
primarily  in  service  to  the  poor,"  she  said  In 
a  soft  but  staccato  voice  that  lins  traces  of 
a  Southern  accent. 

"I  cannot  accept  the  Catholic  Church  or 
the  "rleht  to  life"  mentality  as  a  regulating 
body.  Their  morality  is  not  nece.ssarlly  law 
nor  should  Judgments  be  made  as  If  it  were," 
Fhe  said,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Jury  members  were  Catholic  and  to 
the  Catholic  Church's  anti-abortion  stand. 

"What  realistically  do  they  care  about  a 
black  fetus?"  she  asked  very  calmly  (but 
bitterly).  "Yes,  everyone  has  a  ri:?ht  to  life, 
but  we  (blacks)  have  a  right  to  starve  and 
the  right  to  be  spit  upon,  all  in  the  name 
of  an  insane  morality." 

■Tliese  same  people,"  she  said,  "are  spit- 
tin:;  and  throwing  rocks  at  black  children 
going  to  school  on  a  bus.  What  they  perceive 
now  as  a  right  to  life  would  In  Mx  years  be 
a  ri-^ht  to  be  called  names." 

Ms.  Edelin  has  tried  to  shelter  her  two 
children,  Kenneth  Jr.,  7,  and  Kimberly,  4, 
fr,.m  the  crdeal  of  their  father's  trial— a 
dltficult  task,  she  admitted. 

Her  son  devours  the  newspapers,  and  anx- 
io\isly  watches  the  news  on  television.  At 
school  he  has  contended  with  what  his  moth- 
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er  called  "some  Insensltlvlty  on  the  part  of 
a  few  people,"  but  she  feels  on  the  whole 
he  has  been  spared  cruel  torment. 

A  spirit  of  lawlessness  that  began  with  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  carried  over  to 
the  Jury  deliberations,  said  Ms.  Edelin,  who 
Is  a  PhD  candidate  at  Boston  University. 

"Because  lawlessness  was  so  rampant 
among  people  in  public  office,  you  find  more 
people  now  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  be 
bigoted.  A  segment  of  society  has  been  shown 
that  it  does  not  have  to  obey  the  law." 

She  said  the  jury  completely  disregarded 
the  charge  given  it  by  Suffolk  Superior  Court 
Judire  James  P.  McGuire,  a  charge  she  de- 
scribed as  "the  clearest  and  fairest  charge 
anyone  could  hope  for  .  .  .  ." 

Ms.  Edelin  expressed  annoyance  with  the 
composition  of  the  Jury,  not  only  because 
the  selection  process  discriminates  against 
women,  she  said,  but  because  blacks  were 
excluded. 

"It  was  obvlou.sly  not  a  Jury  of  his  peers, 
or  one  that  could  be  expected  to  be 
impartial." 

On  learning  of  the  minimal  sentence  that 
Judge  McGuire  Imposed  yesterday,  she  ob- 
serv-ed  that  the  Judge  "obviously  supports 
my  opinion  that  he  was  disappointed  in  the 
decision  by  the  Jury." 

The  expression  on  Judge  McGulre's  face 
when  the  verdict  was  Issued  stands  out  in 
Ms.  Edelin's  mind.  "I  saw  him  when  the 
verdict  was  given  and  I  would  interpret  what 
I  saw  as  utter  shock  and  dismay." 

After  the  verdict,  Ms.  Edelin  rushed  home 
to  tell  her  son.  hoping  to  do  so  before  the 
news  reached  the  airways. 

■When  I  got  there  Kenny  was  still  taking 
his  nap,"  she  .said.  "I  woke  him  and  told 
him  that  this  jury  had  said  his  daddy  was 
guilty.  His  only  question  was,  'Are  we  going 
to  take  It  on  up?'  (to  a  higher  court).  I  said, 
"Yes,"  he  laid  his  Iiead  down  and  sobbed 
briefly." 

A  natU'e  of  Atlanta,  Ms.  Edelin  was  courted 
by  Kenneth  Edelin  while  .she  was  a  student 
at  predominantly  black  Flsk  University  In 
Nashville,  and  he  was  studying  at  nearby 
Meharry  Medical  College. 

Married  in  1967,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate earned  her  MA  degree  in  philosophy  at 
the  University  of  East  Anglla,  at  Norwich, 
England,  while  Dr.  Edelin  was  stationed  there 
on  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Air  Force. 

"He  chose  Boston  City  Hospital — he  could 
have  gone  anywhere  In  the  coimtry,"  she 
said,  noting  that  Dr.  Edelin  had  been  presi- 
dent of  his  class  at  Meharry  all  four  years. 
"He  made  waves,"  .she  said  characterizing 
his  work  at  BCH.  "For  black  women,  poor. 
Third  World  women.  Even  before  he  was 
chief  resident,  he  was  critical  of  hospital 
policy  and  attitudes  of  some  of  the  people 
that  worked  on  the  wards.  He  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  care  of 
his  patients." 

"There  Is  no  question  that  he  was  resented 
oy  some  people  for  making  waves,"  she  said'. 
Obviously  still  fiercely  loyal  to  her  hus- 
band, Ms.  Edelin  declined  to  discuss  the  sep- 
aration. "There  were  personal  problems,"  she 
said,  "problems  not  at  all  Involved  in  this 
clearly  unjust  Issue." 

M ;.  Edelin  caustically  a.ssessed  the  sup- 
port her  hnsband  has  received.  Dr.  Edelin, 
she  says.  Is  "overly  generous  to  the  phj-slclans 
In  this  town." 

He  has  received  support  from  a  few.  "Those 
who  have  come  forth  are  appreciated,  but  for 
every  one  of  them,  there  are  10  more  who 
have  done  nothing,  many  of  whom  are  most 
affected  professionally  by  what  is  decided." 
"Fifty  thousand  dollars  isn't  anything  to 
come  from  that  community,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  fees  already  incurred  in  the  court 
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battle.  "That  Is  a  lot  of  money,  however  for 
black  people  to  nlckle  and  dime  up  " 

"Black  people.  Intellectuals,  women  and 
liberals  have  all  been  victimized  In  this  case 
What  has  happened  affects  all  these  grouns 
directly.  I  hope  this  country  is  not  return- 
ing to  the  era  where  any  time  a  white  man 
says  a  black  is  guilty,  he  Is,  no  matter  how 
outrageous  the  charge  may  be." 

"Who  can  be  free  if  you  can  be  tried  and 
convicted  of  something  that  Is  not  a  crime''" 
she  asked  In  a  soft  but  vehement  voice 
"Leg.ally  anyone  can  find  themselves  a  con- 
victed felon  at  the  whim  of  any  one  group  " 


TEACHERS     AND     UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  bill  to  save 
tax  money  by  preventing  the  possible 
misinterpretation  of  well-intentioned 
legislation  enacted  in  late  December.  At 
that  time,  recognizing  the  economic 
emergency  and  realizing  that  people  in 
public,  as  well  as  private  jobs  were  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Con- 
gress told  the  States  they  may  include 
public  employees  in  their  unemployment 
compensation  package  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  the  cost  for  26 
weeks. 

Now  we  have  reports  that  a  few  States 
have  interpreted  that  law — Public  Law 
93-567— to  mean  that  these  funds  should 
be  available  to  teachers  during  their  sum- 
mer vacations.  They  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  silent  on  this  question,  and  in- 
deed Public  Law  93-567  Is.  This  behig  so, 
the  decision  on  whether  to  use  Federal 
fimds  for  this  purpose  is  apparently  sub- 
ject to  State  interpretation. 

Most  States,  I  expect,  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  times  and  of  another  law, 
Public  Law  91-373.  It  required  the  States 
to  include  higher  education  personnel  In 
their  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gi'am,  but  it  specifically  denies  benefits 
to  any  public  employees  in  that  arena 
who  have  contracts  for  the  ensuing  terra. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
afford  to  leave  this  decision  to  State-by- 
State  interpretation.  American  taxpaj'crs 
must  not  be  burdened  with  paying  extra 
vacation  money  for  our  2  million  teach- 
ers. That  would  be  wrong  even  if  the  Fed- 
eral budget  were  in  balance.  It  is  doubly 
so  in  this  precarious  year  when  our  defi- 
cit will  run  between  $50  and  $70  billion. 

Tlie  bill  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  and 
I  are  introducing  today,  therefore,  would 
extend  to  our  public  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  the  same  ban  on  imem- 
ployment  benefits  that  now  applies  to 
professional  personnel  in  our  public  col- 
leges. We,  of  course,  seek  early  committee 
action  and  congressional  approval  of  this 
measure. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  6,  1975 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN)  In  introducing  legislation  to  close 
a  loophole  that  would  aUow  teachers  to 
draw  unemployment  compensation  dur- 
ing summer  vacation. 

The   loophole  was  created  last  De- 
cember   when    Congress     passed    the 


Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation 
provides  special  imemployment  assist- 
ance to  two  basic  groups:  Those  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular,  additional 
and  extended  compensation;  and  those 
in  a  line  of  work  which  is  not  covered 
under  existing  State  plans.  The  bill  ex- 
tends coverage  to  persons  otherwise  in- 
eligible for  regular  compensation,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  State's  regular  wage 
and  employment  standards  for  compen- 
sation on  the  basis  of  total  employment 
during  the  year  preceding  the  claim.  By 
failing  to  specifically  exclude  teachers 
who  are  not  actually  working  at  jobs 


during  the  summer,  the  law  permits  the 
States  to  extend  jobless  benefits  to  them, 
and  Illinois  has  decided  to  do  this. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today 
by  Mr.  ERLENBORN  and  myself  would 
deny  summer  unemployment  benefits  to 
any  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teacher  who  has  a  contract  for  the  com- 
ing school  year.  The  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  create  a  windfaU  profit  for 
teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
Just  as  I  am  in  favor  of  taxing  windfall 
profits  which  accrue  to  big  oil  companies 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, so  too  am  I  against  such  profits 
evolving  from  Government  programs.  I 
urge  its  speedy  enactment. 


SENATE— Friday,  March  7,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

In  the  momhig  and  the  evening  and  at 
noonday  we  offer  our  thanks  to  Thee,  O 
Lord  for  Thy  goodness  and  mercy.  Open 
our  lives  to  Thy  light  and  Th;-  truth  that 
we  may  serve  Thee  with  our  whole  nund 
and  soul  and  strength.  May  the  words  of 
our  mouths,  and  the  meditations  of  our 
hearts  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord 
om-  Strength  and  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  vrtll  be  stated. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  7, 1075. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 

ray  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Victor  V.  Veysey  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army;  and  Donald  G.  Brotzman 
of  Colorado  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Army.  . ,     .  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ♦.he  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ARMY 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  yesterday  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioji,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  ^  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  to  amend 
i-ule  XXII  of  the  Standmg  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
debate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  1  hour  for  debate  on  the 
cloture  motion  on  Senate  Resolution  4, 
as  amended,  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
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coiitroUed  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chan-. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  in  a  short 
time  with  a  vote  on  a  cloture  motion  to 
bring  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  4,  as 
amended  by  the  Byrd  substitute,  to  an 
end. 

No  one  doubts  the  outcome  of  that 
vote.  Why  then  prolong  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution?  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  areas 
involving  rule  XXII  that  require  or  need 
revision  or  reform.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  35  meritorious  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  he  believes  would 
be  accepted — relatively  few;  or  possibly 
just  to  show  the  great  strength  and  una- 
nimity of  the  overwhelming  majority 
they  will  be  rejected. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  has  an  excellent 
amendment  that  I  hope  will  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration.  So  this  cloture  pro- 
cedure needs  revision  in  areas  other  than 
the  fraction  of  the  numbers  of  Senators 
requii-ed  to  cut  off  debate.  It  needs  no 
revision  at  that  point,  in  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  gag  rule  Senators  have  made  one 
little  change  in  the  amendment,  chang- 
ing the  fraction  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths.  That  one  fraction  I  believe  is  the 
only  change  they  made  in  their  original 
proposal  they  rammed  through  the  Sen- 
ate up  to  the  point  of  actual  vote.  That 
earned  them  the  title  of  reform  Senators, 
V.  hereas  other  Senators  have  meritorious 
amendments  seeking  to  reform  this  clo- 
txure  process  and  they  are  referred  to  as 
antireform  Senators.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  believes  those  terms  ought  to  be 
reversed. 

But,  whether  or  no,  the  amendment  or 
the  rule,  rule  XXII,  being  before  the  Sen- 
ate now  for  consideration  not  just  on 
this  one  issue  but  for  consideration  be- 
cause every  single  word  of  rule  XXII  Is 
carried  over  into  the  Byrd  substitute, 
plus  additional  matters  making  a  differ- 
ent rule  for  the  rules  change,  all  of  which 
are  just  excess  verbiage  because  the  gag 
rule  Senators  will  not  follow  that  proce- 
dure when  they  get  ready  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules  again;  they  will  go  the 
steamroller  route  of  ramming  the  change 
thi-ough  by  a  majority  vote.  So  v.'e  have 
got  majority  cloture;  that  is  what  «e 
have. 

They  talk  piously  about  having  the 
rules  changes  which  would  require  two- 
thirds  vote  all  the  time,  knowing  when 
the  time  comes  they  will  just  move  the 
steamroller  out  and  go  the  constitutional 
route — this  alleged  constitutional  route, 
I  might  say. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  need  deUberate 
consideration  of  the  amendments  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  main  rea- 


sons, other  than  the  substantive  reason, 
why  amendments  are  In  order  and 
amendments  should  be  made.  One  Is,  one 
reason  we  should  consider  this  Issue  at 
length,  and  I  guess  this  is  the  main  rea- 
son, there  should  be  no  appeasement  of 
this  type  of  effort — there  should  be  no 
appeasement  of  this  effort,  and  I  have 
likened  this  situation  to  what  took  place 
at  Tvlunich  v.herc  the  demands  of  Hitler 
were  met  v/ith  appeasement,  and  Hitler 
pioucly  said : 

Give  me  this  Sudetenland  and  I  will  never 
mal^e  any  more  territorial  demands. 

Well,  the  gag-rule  Senators  say,  "Give 
us  this  little  change  and  we  will  never 
seek  again  to  amend  the  rule  except 
under  the  rules." ' 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  offered  an  amendment  yester- 
day that  sought  by  words — and  it  is  a 
pending  amendment — to  hold  them  to 
that  type  of  commitment. 

A  strange  thing  took  plac  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  yesterday  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  got  through  talking  on  his 
amendment,  expecting  a  vote  thereon. 
Why,  what  happened?  Why  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  got  up  and 
conducted  what  had  to  be  called  a  fili- 
buster. The  entire  filibuster  v%a3  carry- 
ing a  filibuster  to  prevent  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  f i-om 
being  considered  yesterday. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Chamber  yester- 
day, "Well,  do  not  worry,  we  will  give  you 
a  vote  on  tomoiTow" — that  is  today. 

That  is  not  the  point,  Mr.  President. 
They  well  knew  that  if  this  amendment 
were  rejected  by  the  gag-rule  Senators 
on  yesterday,  they  were  coing  to  lose 
two  or  three  cloture  votes. 

Let  us  see  what  it  says. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Section  — .  Motions,  ResoUUion.s,  Bills  cr 
other  measures  having  any  reference  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  Rules  oilered  or 
presented  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  or 
at  any  other  time  shall  be  governed  by  the 
debate  limitations  provided  for  In  this  Reso- 
lution in  lilce  manner  as  any  other  bill,  res- 
olution, motion  or  other  measure,  and  the 
method  of  limiting  debate  provided  In  this 
resolution  shall  be  the  exclusive  method, 
other  than  by  unanimous  consent,  of  limit- 
ing debate  oia  any  such  motions,  resolutions, 
bills  or  other  measures  having  any  reference 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  irre- 
spective of  when  offered. 

So  the  gag-rule  Senators  filibur.tered 
that  amendment  to  the  point  that  it 
could  not  be  acted  on  yesterday. 

Well,  we  say,  "What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Get  a  vote  on  it  today." 

Yes,  but  the  vote  will  not  come  until 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

Many  Senators  making  a  good-faith 
effort  to  compromise  this  Issue  with  the 
gag-rule  Senators  exacted  a  commit- 
ment, as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  im- 
derstands  it  though  he  was  not  a  part  of 
the  negotiations,  that  this  precedent  of 
majority  debate  cutoff  established  by  the 
Vice  President  on  February  20  would  be 
reversed. 


Well,  it  has  not  been  reversed. 

But  this  amendment,  while  it  could 
not  bind  gag-rule  Senators,  keep  them 
from  coming  in  2  years  from  now  and 
ramming  through  another  change  by  a 
majority  vote,  would  constitute  some  lit- 
tle restraint,  some  little  standard  of  ethi- 
cal conduct.  It  might  possibly  have  some 
little  bit  of  restraint  on  the  gag-rule 
Senators  to  have  staring  them  in  the 
face  a  resolution  saying  that  efforts  to 
amend  the  rules  are  going  to  be  governed 
no  matter  when  they  are  made,  whether 
at  the  beginning  of  a  session  or  other- 
wise, they  are  going  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  debate  limitations  as  any  other 
bills,  resolutions,  motions,  or  measures. 

That  is  presently  the  rule,  but  it  has 
not  teen  spelled  cut  with  such  clarity  as 
this. 

So,  the  gag-rule  Senators  prevented 
this  amendment  from  coming  up  on  yes- 
terday. It  will  come  up,  it  will  be  voted 
down  alter  cloture  has  been  invoked,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  of- 
fending the  free  debate  Senators  who 
agreed  with  them  on  the  compromise. 

Go  the  compromise  is  no  good.  It  is  just 
an  appeasement  a  la  Munich. 

I  thought  of  another  parallel — when  I 
use  this  parallel  I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  gag-rule  Senators  and  am 
not  likening  them  to  this  incident  except 
that  what  has  happened  here  reminds 
me  of  a  situation  that  might  take  place 
in  this  fashion. 

Tills  compromise  of  this  principle,  that 
we  have  got  to  follow  the  rules  when  we 
amend  the  rules,  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  rules  when  we  act  here  iji  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  disregard  of  that  principle 
by  the  gag-rule  Senators  and  then  the 
compromise  by  free-debate  Senators 
with  that  unauthorized  process,  puts  me 
in  mind  of — and  I  say  I  do  not  make 
any  disparagement  of  the  gag-rule  Sena- 
tors in  drawing  this  parallel,  just  stating 
that  I  am  reminded  of  this  situation — is 
not  too  unlike  a  burglar  who  goes  in 
the  back  door,  shall  I  say — and  this  Is  a 
back-door  approach  that  has  been  used 
by  the  gag-rule  Senators — a  burglar  v/ho 
goes  in  to  relieve  the  occupant  of  the 
house  of,  shall  we  say,  his  wife's  jewelry 
and  the  burglar  is  caught  in  the  act— 
and  these  gag-rule  Senators  were  caught 
in  the  act  at  the  time. 

There  was  a  minirevolt  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  strong-arm  tactics  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  gag-rule  Sena- 
tors then  abandoned  the  management  of 
that  resolution  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
leadership,  but  they  were  caught  in  the 
act.  It  was  getting  a  little  too  odoriferous, 
even  for  them,  to  proceed. 

So  a  compromise  was  reached,  just 
like  a  compromise  might  be  reached  with 
the  burglar  by  the  householder,  and  the 
agreement  reached  between  the  house- 
holder and  the  biu^lar,  "Well,  I  am  not 
going  to  give  you  all  of  the  jeweli-y,  but 
I  will  give  you  half  of  it  provided  you 
promise  not  to  come  back  and  get  more 
later."  The  burglar  says,  "Oh,  that  is 
fine,  I  will  not  come  back,  just  let  me 
have  half  of  what  I  was  asking  for." 

That  Is  what  has  happened  here,  Mr. 
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President.  An  effort  made  to  proceed  out- 
side the  rules.  An  effort  to  snatch  up  a 
rules  change  to  provide  for  further 
steamroller  tactics  here  in  the  Senate, 
caught  in  the  act  of  proceeding  outside 
the  nUes. 

How  can  you  compromise  with  any 
such  effort  as  that?  I  say  there  cannot 
be  any  compromise  where  you  re- 
treat- from  a  principle.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Senator  from  Alabama  did 
not  go  along  with  the  compromise.  It 
would  have  been  surrendering  a  prin- 
ciple. It  would  have  been  putting  the 
stamp  of  legitimacy  on  these  efforts 
outside  of  the  rules. 

So  that  is  the  second  reason  why 
this  debate,  this  discussion,  must  con- 
tinue to  the  very  last.  The  very  last 
may  come  today;  I  do  not  know.  We 
came  in  at  8:30,  I  assume  in  an  effort 
to  close  out  today.  I  suggested  the  other 
day  that  we  might  have  a  Saturday 
voCe  on  this.  It  was  suggested  by  a 
Member  of  the  leadership  that  we  would 
not  have  any  Saturday  vote.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  expect.  All  I  know  is 
that  this  assault  on  the  rules  must  be 
fought  to  the  limit. 

Thus,  we  have  the  need  for  reform 
of  rule  XXn  in  areas  other  than  those 
suggested  by  the  Byrd  amendment;  we 
have  the  principle  that  we  cannot  com- 
promise on  any  compromise  that  re- 
quires the  siurender  of  principle;  and, 
third,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  serve 
notice  on  gag-rule  Senators  that  any 
effort  to  make  a  further  assault  on  the 
rules  is  going  to  be  resisted  right  down 
the  line.  We  are  not  going  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead;  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  them  to  come  in  here  one  day, 
as  they  tried  to  on  February  20,  and 
ram  through  a  rules  change  by  ma- 
jority vote,  without  debate,  without 
amendment,  without  Intervening  mo- 
tions. We  have  to  serve  notice  that  is 
not  going  to  be  allowed. 

That  is  the  reason  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  fighting  this  issue. 

I  do  not  know  what  time  the  gavel  will 
pound  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  be  told  that  he  carmot  offer  any 
more  amendments,  that  he  cannot  be 
recognized  any  more.  We  are  going  to 
see.  That  effort  v/ill  be  made  to  force 
it  over,  I  am  sure. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  the  other  day. 
We  have  had  Senators  presiding  over 
the  Senate  who  would  not  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  when  he  wanted 
to  offer  a  motion  and  wanted  to  speak 
on  his  own  motion.  They  would  look 
right  past  him  and  recognize  somebody 
else  to  table. 

The  other  day  another  Senator  was 
in  the  Chair.  I  expected  pretty  much 
the  same  tj^pe  of  treatment  and  was  a 
little  bit  testy  with  him.  After  he  had 
given  another  Senator,  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  an  opportunity  to  be  rec- 
ognized, I  told  him  I  apologized  for  my 
doubt  of  him.  I  just  supposed  that  he 
had  been  named  for  the  day  to  carry  on 
a  similar  policy  to  the  policy  which  had 
been  carried  on. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  assure 
the  Senator  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
Senator  has  been  put  In  that  Chair  by 
the  leadership  to  carry  on  the  policy  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  lead- 
ership, the  Senator  will  recall. 

Mr.  President,  notice  has  to  be  served 
that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  an  as- 
sault on  the  Senate  rules  without  it  be- 
ing fought  to  the  limit  whenever  an  at- 
tempt of  that  sort  is  made. 

There  is  another  thing,  Mr.  President, 
on  which  I  want  to  serve  notice.  I  wish 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  were  in 
the  Chair.  I  have  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion to  propound.  I  assume  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  after  consulting 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  could  give  the 
answer.  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
Chair  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  going  to  iise  title  I,  section 
5,  of  the  Constitution  today.  It  has  been 
misused,  misconstrued,  misquoted,  and 
misapplied  here  In  the  Chamber  by  gag- 
rule  Senators.  What  it  says  is  that  a  ma- 
jority shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction -of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  going  to  insist  that  we  have  this 
constitutional  quorum  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  this  matter  comes  up  for 
debate  under  the  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  vote  that  will  oc- 
cur in  the  Senate  within  the  next  hour 
to  cut  off  debate  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  order  to  succeed? 

The-  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  is  required  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama imderstands  that.  The  question  he 
asked  was  will  the  vote  that  will  be  put 
to  the  Senate — Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion shall  end — that  particular  question, 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  carry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  question  stated  in  the 
cloture  rule,  and  that  does  require  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Irrespective  of  whether 
we  are  operating  imder  the  cloture,  I  just 
asked  the  one  question:  Will  the  vote 
that  is  to  be  put  to  the  Senate  respect- 
ing limiting  debate  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  operating  under  rule  XXn  and, 
therefore,  the  two-thirds  requirements 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  is  op- 
ei'ative  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  will 
not  comment  on  his  statement  that  we 
are  operating  under  rule  XXII.  I  believe 
that  is  right.  But  this  cloture  vote  that 
was  held  2  days  ago  and  this  cloture 


vote  to  be  held  today  are  nothing  more 
than  shams  or  hollow  shells  because  over 
this  Chamber  is  the  threat  that  if  clo- 
ture is  not  deUvered  to  the  gag-rule  Sen- 
ators, we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  ma- 
jority cloture.  That  Is  the  threat  under 
which  the  Senate  is  operating.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  like  to  operate  under  any  such 
an  implied  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  absence  of  a  quorum, 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  A<rnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorima  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  ansv.ered  to 
their  names: 

Leg] 
Montoya 
Morpan 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
1  as tore 
Pearson 
Pea 
Percy 
Froxmire 
Randolph 
Both 

Schwelker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott. 

WiUiam  L. 
Fparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Ta:madge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Toung 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ButvIpers)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 


[Quorum  No.  16 

Abourezk 

Glenn 

Allen 

Gravel 

Baker 

Griffin 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Beall 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Brooke 

He.ms 

Buckley 

Hollings 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Burdick 

Huddles  ton 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Case 

Johnston 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

Church 

Laxalt 

Clark 

Leahy 

Cranston 

Long 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Dole 

Mat  hi  as 

Domenicl 

McCIure 

Eastland 

McGee 

Fannin 

McGovem 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Gam 

Mondale 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 
There  being  a  quorum  established,  the 
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clerk  will  now  state  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  ol 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  S. 
Res.  4,  as  amended,  amending  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate: 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mike  Mansfield,  Jenni-.igs 
Randolph.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  John  O. 
Pastore,  Walter  P.  Mondale,  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dlck,  James  Abourezk.  Frank  E.  Moss,  Vance 
Hartke.  Lee  Metcalf.  Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Wendell  H.  Ford,  Dale  Bumpers,  Claiborne 
Pell,  WUllam  D.  Hathaway,  Abraham  Rtbl- 
coff,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
Charles  H.  Percy. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  caJl  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names : 

(Quorum  No.  17  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Qlenn  Moutoya 

Allen  Gravel  Morgan 

Baker  Griffln  Moss 

Bartlett  Hansen  Muskie 

Bayh  Hart,  Gary  W.     Nelson 

Beall  Hart.  Philip  A.   Nunn 

Bellmon  Hartke  Packwood 

Bentseu  Haskell  Pastore 

B!den  Hatfield  Pearson 

Brock  Hathaway  PeU 

^^  Brooke  Heims  Percy 

Buckley  HolUncs  Proxmire 

Bumpers  Hruska  Randolph 

Burdlck  Huddleston  Roth 

Byrd.  Humphrey  Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Inouye  Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson  Scott, 

Cannon  Javits  William  X,. 

Case  Johnston  Sparkman 

Chiles  Kennedy  Stafford 

Church  Laxalt  Stennis 

Clark  Leahy  Stevens 

Cranston  Long  Stevenson 

Culver  Magnuson  Stone 

Curtis  Mansfield  Symington 

Dole  MathiBs  Talmadge 

Domenici  McClure  Thurmond 

Fastland  McGee  Tower 

Fannin  McGovern  Tunney 

Fon^  Mclntyre  Welcker 

Ford  Metcalf  Williams 

Gnrn  Mondnie  Young 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  ouestion  is 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
Pip.<jident? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Order  in  the 
Pf.'Tt?.  rlea<;e. 

A  quorum  is  present. 

The  nue'stion  1=;,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
4.  as  amended,  amending  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
rc'^nect  to  the  limitation  of  debate,  shall 
be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut 
(Mr.  RiBicorF)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  73. 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  45  Leg.) 
YEAS— 73 


Aboure/k 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentseu 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clatk 

Cranston 

CiUver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenki 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

GrsTel 

Grifflji 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 


Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Matbias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS — 21 

Kastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 

Helms 

Holllngs 

McClure 


Harry  F.,  Jr.    Morgan 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Steveg3 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WiUiams 

Young 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadpe 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

McClellan  Taft 

Ribicoff 


Eagleton 
Goldwater 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  veas  are  73,  the  nays  are  21.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  alHrmatlve,  the 
motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  am  out  of  order, 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on 
my  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  what  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  what  the  students  in  our  schools 
would  think  of  the  way  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  been  conducting 
itself  off  and  on  for  the  past  month  and 
a  half,  and  on  for  the  past  week  or  so. 
Here  we  have  a  group  of  grov.fn  men, 
mature  men,  our  constituents  think,  and 
we  have  been  acting  like  schoolchildren. 

We  have  been  accused  of  conducting  a 
charade,  and  we  have  been.  I  think  I  can 
speak  on  this  subject  as  one  who  has  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  majority  cloture, 
and  always  will  be.  But  I  do  believe  there 
comes  a  time  when  It  becomes  impossible 
for  a  Senator  or  a  small  group  of  Sena- 


tors to  hold  up  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  Senate.  And  may  I  say  that  I  am 
glad  that  in  such  overwhelming  numbers 
the  Senate  today,  when  it  had  a  chance 
to  face  up  to  the  situation  in  fact,  agreed 
to  invoke  cloture.  And  the  real  total  was 
not  73  to  21.  If  all  Members  had  been 
present,  it  very  likely  would  have  bean 
about  75  or  76  to  22  or  23.  That  is  an 
awful  lot  of  Senators,  In  this  100-man 
body. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate 
has  more  important  business  to  do  than 
to  be  delayed  day  after  day  after  day— 
and  maybe  we  will  be  delayed  still  more 
for  the  next  several  days — than  to  en- 
gage in  this  charade.  The  Senate  has 
made  its  wishes  known,  and  three-quart- 
ers of  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  full  Senate,  including 
those  who  voted  in  the  minority. 

Speaking  of  the  minority,  I  believe  In 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  I  believe 
the  rights  of  the  minority  should  be,  must 
be,  and  will  be  protected.  But  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  majority  referred  to  as 
"the  arrogant  majority."  I  do  not  like 
to  have  aspersions  cast  on  the  Senate  as 
a  whole,  and  that  is  what  that  is,  when 
we  are  referred  to  as  "an  arrogant  ma- 
jority" because  there  is  disagreement 
among  us. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  filibuster  was 
used  for  a  specific  purpose.  Now  it  is  used 
for  any  and  all  purposes.  And  I  think  that 
the  way  we  have  been  conducting  our- 
selves has  denigrated  that  needed  polit- 
ical weapon  in  this  body. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
act  as  a  body  of  mature  men  representing 
separate  States,  recognizing  that  there 
are  differences,  that  there  are  matters 
of  principle,  but  that  the  Senate  as  an 
institution— an  institution — must  sur- 
vive. We  cannot  allow  a  minority,  a 
small  group  of  Members,  to  grab  the 
Senate  by  the  throat  and  hold  it  there. 
It  is  about  time,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body,  that  we  recognize 
our  responsibilities  and  live  up  to  them, 
regardless  of  our  particular  feelings. 

I  hope  that  the  civics  lesson  or  lessons 
which  this  body  has  gone  through  over 
the  past  month-and-a-half  will  not  be 
considered  a  model  of  this  institution  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation  or  by  the  chil- 
dren attending  our  schools.  We  have  far 
more  important  things  to  do  than  to  en- 
gage in  charades,  and  when  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  its  expression 
this  morning,  has  expressed  itself,  I 
would  express  the  hope,  in  turn,  that 
there  would  be  nothing  more  in  the  wny 
of  dilatory  or  delaying  tactics. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S3 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  53 »  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  one  In  the  Senate  who  has  done  more 
than  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  up- 
hold high  standards  for  the  Senate,  not 
only  in  his  representation  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  as  our  leader  here; 
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and  I  think  he  is  not  only  a  leader  for 
the  majority  as  we  use  the  term,  but  a 
very  valuable  leader  to  the  entire  Senate. 
I  am  not  just  trying  to  compliment  him, 
but  I  think  he  has  a  splendid  idea,  too,  of 
leadership  in  cooperation,  when  it  is 
what  he  thinks  is  sound,  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  whether 
we  have  a  President  from  one  party  cr 
tlie  other. 

But  when  he  touches  on  the  idea  of  an 
individual  Senator,  in  representing  his 
own  State  or  representing  his  own  views 
of  what  he  thinks  is  sound  government, 
when  he  touches  on  that  Senator  refrain- 
ing for  any  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  would  just  have 
to,  with  deference  and  respect,  disagree 
with  his  reasons  and  with  his  conclu- 
sions; and,  as  a  humble  Member  of  this 
body,  I  do  not  make  any  apologies,  not 
any,  to  anyone,  under  my  circumstances, 
for  doing  what  little  I  can  to  keep  the 
Senate  a  distinctive  body. 

Again  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
certainly  played  a  great  part  in  that  field 
himself,  not  only  in  this  vital  effort,  but 
over  the  years. 

But  coming  back  to  the  pomt  that  any 
Senator  is  compelled,  on  a  matter  as 
vital  as  the  rules  are,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  speak  out  without  any 
apology  or  explanation,  and  particularly, 
Mr.  President,  during  a  debate  where  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate — and  I  do 
not  attack  his  motives  a  bit,  though  I  do 
attack  his  reasoning — particularly  in 
debate  where  a  Presiding  Officer,  just  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen — and  he  did  not 
even  have  a  pen;  just  by  a  few  remarks 
In  a  ruling — struck  down  and  totally  de- 
stroyed a  precedent  of  this  body — of  the 
Senate;  and  the  Senate  belongs  to  the 
people,  not  to  us — struck  down  a  well- 
established  principle  of  this  body  that 
had  been  a  prevailing,  hard  core  of  this 
institution  for  almo.st  200  years. 

I  have  helped  take  the  lead  in  every- 
one having  his  own  views,  in  voting  as  he 
saw  fit,  on  that  ruling  or  any  other  nil- 
ing.  I  have  no  complaint.  I  have  not  even 
checked  to  see  how  anyone  voted,  except 
that  I  checked  the  absentees  to  see  what 
chance  there  might  be  to  pick  up  a  vote 
or  two. 

I  do  not  carry  those  things  on  my  mind. 
But  I  do  carry  on  my  mind  any  kind  of 
an  insinuation  that  anyone  who  happens 
to  delay  the  Senate  beyond  what  some 
other  Member  may  think  is  sound,  of 
that  Member  of  the  Senate  being  chas- 
tised, restricted,  or  held  up  to  the  press 
or  the  people  as  being  out  of  order  or 
dilatory,  or  any  other  word  that  does  not 
have  a  complimentai-y  meaning. 

I  have  on  my  mind — not  just  trying  to 
take  up  time — what  is  happening  here 
and  what  has  happened  already  with  ref- 
erence to  the  change  in  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  this  institution  throfigh  the  door 
having  been  opened — and  I  pray  it  will 
never  be  successfully  used  here,  but  hav- 
ing been  opened — where  a  sitting  Vice 
President,  President  pro  tempore,  the 
temporai-y  occupant  of  the  Chair,  plus  a 
bare  majority  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing that  day,  a  majority  of  a  quorum, 
can.  In  effect,  hold  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  at  least,  as  a  constitutional 
matter,  can  change  the  rules  contrary  to 


the  express  letter  and  words  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  as  they  exist. 

Now  that,  to  me,  is  sacred  ground  that 
we  are  treading  on;  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  it  is  sacred  ground,  the 
idea  of  being  dilatory  here.  He  may  think 
I  am  being  dilatory,  and  that  is  sacred 
ground  to  him.  But,  to  me,  this  institu- 
tion is  more  than  just  a  body  of  people. 

There  is  nothing  new  now  either,  Mr. 
President,  about  some  delay. 

There  has  been  a  battle  fought  over 
these  rules,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
three  times  where  it  was  thought  it  was 
settled,  and  the  rules  were  rewritten,  and 
those  of  us  who  take  the  position  in  op- 
position to  change  of  rule  XXII  did  the 
conceding,  and  all  wound  up  with  hand- 
shakes and  congratulations  and  warmth, 
and  some  kind  of  a  feeling  that  fixed 
things  for  all  time  or  for  decades  and 
decades  ahead. 

So  this  is  not  new.  This  ground  has 
been  plowed  many  times  and,  generally, 
before  there  has  been  agreement  that 
both  sides  had  gone  far  enough.  But  I 
see  now  due  to  this  ruling  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  where  it  is  an  en- 
tirely new  start,  and  I  cannot  forget 
that. 

By  the  way — I  do  not  want  to  compli- 
ment myself — but  talking  about  wasting 
time,  a  young  man  here  who  works  in  the 
Capitol  has  just  told  me  this  morning 
that  he  enjoyed  my  speaking  here  the 
other  day  on  tliis  subject.  He  is  not  from 
the  South,  he  is  not  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
says  he  had  not  been  in  the  galleries  for 
4  years,  but  that  something  I  said  ar- 
rested his  attention,  and  he  said  he  had 
not  thought  about  the  thing  that  way 
before. 

So,  some  of  these  seeds  that  are  sown 
here  in  opposition  may  fall  on  stony 
ground,  but  some  might  fall  where  they 
can  sprout  and  grow  into  ideas,  as  this 
gentleman  related. 

So.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  good 
comes  from  discussions  anyway,  and 
there  has  not  been  any  overdebate  on 
this  matter  so  far.  There  has  been  some 
delay  here  on  procedural  matters. 

Frankly,  now,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
major  legislation  that  relates  to  energy — 
there  may  be  some  bill  that  we  are  ready 
to  take  up — but  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  here  since  we  reconvened  in  January 
about  this  energy  problem.  I  think  we  all 
have  learned,  and  the  people  have  learned 
and  I  think  the  thinking  has  shifted  on 
the  point  that  with  respect  to  emergency 
action  we  must  do  something  now  imme- 
diately or  evei-y  thing  is  lost.  Generally, 
it  is  conceded  now  that  it  is  not  so  urgent. 

The  people  outside,  away  from  here, 
whom  I  have  seen,  who  came  in,  many 
of  them  have  told  me  that.  Some  are  very 
strong  for  the  President's  plan.  I  just 
have  an  idea  that  the  President — and  he 
has  not  told  me  this — if  he  were  recon- 
sidering the  matter  now  might  recom- 
mend some  different'  plan,  a  plan  with 
some  differences,  at  least,  from  his  pres- 
ent plan.  I  believe  that  he,  along  with  us, 
has  more  light  on  it. 

I  have  never  been  prouder  to  be  a  Sen- 
ator than  I  was  at  one  of  the  caucuses 
we  had  here  on  this  energy  matter  where 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  which 
had  been  working  on  these  problems  for 
years  were  there.  This  happened  to  be  the 


majority  caucus,  but  they  were  there 
with  the  fruits  of  the  loom,  and  explained 
their  facts  and  what  they  foimd,  what 
their  recommendations  were  that  they 
had  to  make. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  a  meeting 
of  the  chairmen  sitting  right  here  within 
reach  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  I  had  talked  to  him  some,  but  we 
never  had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  talk 
this  thing  over  about  energy — I  am 
speaking  about  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  — and  his  state- 
ment at  that  caucus  was  outstanding.  It 
was  very  helpful  to  me. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  .  He 
and  I  are  prone  to  disagree  on  many 
things,  but  he  had  an  amazing  analjrsis 
and  statement  at  that  caucus. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  is  the  same  way.  He  is  my  au- 
thority on  environmental  matters  and 
other  matters,  with  his  great  informa- 
tion, and  he,  too,  has  been  helpful. 

This  thing  is  fermenting.  That  is  my 
point.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  these  bills 
that  are  ready  jO  be  taken  up.  I  might 
have  just  slipped  up  on  that,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  of  them. 

There  Is  a  bill  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  rebating  of 
.taxes,  and  so  forth.  I  xmderstand  that 
perhaps  that  is  almost  ready. 

If  there  has  been  a  veto  message  here 
with  reference  to  the  excise  tax,  if  that 
has  come  in.  it  just  shows  how  busy  I 
have  been  this  week  maybe,  but  I  have 
not  heard  about  it. 

Now,  somebody  is  holding  that  up. 
Why  can  we  not  have  that  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes?  The  fellow  who  was 
talking  to  me  about  getting  an  education 
for  his  son  talked  as  If  he  wanted  it  by 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  am  not  calling  for  a  veto  message. 
Maybe  it  has  not  come  in. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  in  the 
other  body. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Baker  assumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  pending  in  the 
House.  Anyway  it  Is  not  here.  It  has 
been  delayed  there,  and  that  is  a  con- 
stitutional delay.  The  President  had  that 
constitutional  time  and  perhaps  it  will 
come  to  us. 

But  I  do  not  know,  and  that  would  be 
an  urgent  matter — I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  major  legislation  that  Is  ready  to 
be  taken  up  here.  Frankly.  I  am  sur- 
prised— flattered,  too — that  so  many 
here  have  waited  for  some  reason — some 
might  be  waiting  to  hear  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  The  other  day  I  quoted 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  having  said  when  he 
prepared  his  message  asking  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war  with  Germany  in  1917 — 
I  do  not  know  what  others  think  about 
Woodrow  Wilson,  but  he  Is  my  boyhood 
model  of  President  of  the  United 
States — I  notice  that  other  Presidents 
have  had  his  picture  down  in  the  Cabinet 
Room — but  he  said  he  wanted  his  friends 
and  associates  to  know  that  even  as  he 
was  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war,  he 
knew  that  om*  country  would  never  be 
the  same  again  and,  of  course,  it  has 
turned  out  that  way,  and  I  think  the  war 
had  to  be  declared.  That  is  not  my  point 
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The  point  Is  that  there  was  decisive 
depth. 

Now,  the  Senate,  unless  this  matter  is 
stopped  from  proceeding  in  the  way  that 
our  respected  Vice  President  started  it 
off  the  other  day,  is  never  going  to  be  the 
same  again. 

Personnel  can  ccme  and  go.  ideas  and 
opinions  and  conclusions  can  vary,  and 
will,  but  this  body  will  never  be  the  same 
parliamentary  body  again  if  this  final 
step,  this  fateful  step,  is  ever  taken. 

I  do  not  know.  We  are  blessed  here 
with  membership  Including  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
former  Governors  of  States,  and  others, 
most  of  whom  have  been  performers,  and 
successful  parformors  to  a  degree,  in 
other  areas  of  Government. 

There  is  a  yearnirg  and  a  disti'.ctive 
feel  about  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  it  has  been  true  for  many,  many, 
many  decades,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  true 
for  a  thousand  years. 

But  if  we  just  make  it  a  body  now 
where  the  majority  is  going  to  control 
and  can  write  the  rules,  or  rewrite  them, 
and  majorities  with  all  their  virtues  are 
Impulsive  at  times,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  it  into  that  kind  of  a  body,  we  will 
take  off  something  that  has  a  great  deal 
of  attractiveness,  a  great  many  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  being  here. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  am  totally  in  ac- 
cord with  those  special  powers  given 
them  by  the  Constitution  in  the  early 
days,  and  I  think  no  man  could  have  a 
greater  honor  than  to  serve  with  fidelity 
and  everything,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  at  the  same  time,  many 
men  who  have  ser^'ed  there  want  to  come 
on  over  here. 

Why  is  that?  I  could  not  describe  why, 
but  I  believe  a  part  of  it  is  that  the  mem- 
bership in  this  body  just  cannot  be 
pushed  around,  and  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  on  subcommittees,  on  com- 
mittees, here  on  the  floor.  They  have  that 
feature  under  this  peculiar  institution. 
I  use  that  word  "peculiar"  deliberately, 
if  someone  wants  to  say  we  are  peculiar, 
but  under  this  distinctive  feature,  this  is 
a  body  where  men  cannot  be  pushed 
around. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  joined  us  late- 
ly have  not  yet  had  enough  experience 
here  to  feel  this  qu.ility  that  I  am  talking 
about,  but  wait  until  someone  attempts 
to  push  them  around,  wait  until  they 
have  experiences  where  they  see,  except 
for  some  protection  here,  rule  XXII, 
they  could  have  been  pushed  around  and 
then  they  will  get  a  better  understanding 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  transmit  to  them, 
and  in  a  very  feeble  way. 

We  call  ourselves  the  deliberative  body. 
That  is  a  little  more,  I  think  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  self-serving  declaration, 
and  that  deUberative  body,  the  fact  that 
it  is  that  kind  of  a  body,  has  had  tre- 
mendous influence  in  public  affairs. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  in  the  1930s,  I  re- 
member what  has  become  known  as  the 
attempt  to  pack  tlie  Supreme  Court  and 
I  remember  my  first  impulse  to  the  argu- 
ment was  so  smooth  and  so  plain  and  all. 
I  said  that  maybe  it  is  my  duty  to  con- 
sider that  further.  Under  the  circum- 


stances, it  had  some  attraction  to  it 
maybe. 

But  anyway,  as  I  started  reading  and 
reading  and  looking  and  relooking  and 
getting  into  the  mores  of  our  system,  in- 
stantly it  became  cle.-irer  and  clearer  and 
clearer  to  me  that  that  would  be  an  aw- 
fully bad  step,  a  nagging  precedent,  and 
a  body  blow  that  would,  in  effect,  destroy 
that  body,  restrict  and  restrain  it  so. 

I  came  here  Inter  and  understood  from 
men  who  were  here— I  could  call  names 
but  I  will  not — but  many  of  them  said, 
and  .<=ome  of  these  were  in  favor  of  Presi- 
d:-nt  Roosevelt's  recommendation,  that 
without  a  question,  without  a  question, 
it  was  the  influence  of  rule  XXII 
loominf!  as  a  possible  roadblock  that 
made  it  known  one  could  not  rush  the 
plan  through. 

But  it  loomed  larser  and  larger  as  an 
obstacle  and  gave  time  for  discussion 
that  w.ir,  needed. 

Finally,  at  th3  end,  it  never  was  voted 
on  diiectly,  as  I  recall,  by  either  House, 
but  there  was  a  whale  of  a  debate  that 
went  on  all  over  this  country.  I  know, 
because  I  was  in  my  State  and  in  contact 
with  luwyers  and  groups,  and  everything, 
and  that  was  true  everywhere. 

At  the  end.  after  many  weeks  of  de- 
bate back  and  forth,  the  matt?r  was 
settled  without  its  ever  even  having  come 
to  a  vote. 

At  th^t  time,  there  was  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  party  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  this  body,  to  start 
with,  that  favored  the  plan. 

So  I  have  that  as  experience,  more  or 
less.  I  was  not  here,  but  I  was  aspiring  to 
be  here,  maybe,  and  I  got  the  feel  of  it, 
and  I  U-A  thr.t  I  know  the  history  there 
and  v.h  u  would  have  happened. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  who 
have  been  here  long  that  could  avoid 
saying,  admitting  and  agreeing,  that  this 
was  a  downgrading  of  the  Senate,  to  go 
to  the  rule  of  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting  could  change  the  rule  and 
make  it  possible  to  cut  off  debate  on  a 
bare  majority  vote. 

Now.  back  just  one  minute  to  the  mat- 
ter of  filibustering  and  those  charged 
with  evil  things  just  because  they  did 
filibuster. 

I  have  been  mixed  up  with  them  and 
associated  with  them  when  it  was  not 
just  ci\'il  rights  matters,  and  everything 
else,  but  it  was  filibuster  carried  on  by 
some  of  the  so-called  liberals  of  that 
day  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  they  got  some  modifications. 
I  know,  because  I  was  with  them  on 
their  stand.  I  agreed  with  them  in  that 
position,  those  modifications  that  they 
fought  for  and  got. 

I  remember  we  had  a  long  debate  here 
with  reference  to  the  satellite  bill,  as  it 
was  known  then,  something  far  removed 
from  the  subject  matter  of  many  other 
filibusters  about  civil  rights  bills. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  that 
counts.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Senate,  it 
is  the  prerogatives  of  Senators  that  is 
at  stake. 

I  said  the  membership.  Certainly,  we 
could  not  mention  the  subject  without 
mentioning  also  the  States.  The  States 
still  have  some  rights  here. 
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We  must  not  forget  that  there  was  a 
time  when  those  who  were  writing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
to  George  Washington  and  said,  in  effect 
that  "It  seems  we  have  met  obstacles 
that  cannot  be  overcome."  It  was  this 
very  point  about  representation,  whether 
by  States  or  by  the  number  of  people 
The  proposal  that  was  made  to  that 
matchless— and  this  is  not  just  adula- 
tion; I  have  heard  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment  about  George  Washington— was 
that  "We  get  together  on  this  vital  mat- 
ter. It  is  probable  anyway  thit  what- 
ever we  do  here  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  States.  Therefore,  we  propose  that 
we  put  something  together— put  some- 
thing together— and  adjourn  and  go 
home  and  submit  that  to  the  people." 

There  that  man,  that  leader,  this  man 
without  any  formal  education — virtually 
none  at  all — this  man  without  any  real 
military  training  until  he  went  forth  to 
battle  with  the  British  long  before  1776. 
this  man  who  has  been  called  so  many 
times  the  father  of  the  country,  told 
them  at  once.  "No.  No.  we  shall  not  do 
that.  "He  said: 

I  agree  that  it  looks  Uke  now  whatever  we 
do  here  wUl  be  rejected  by  the  people.  But 
we  cannot  recommend  to  them  something 
we  cannot  approve  ourselves.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  take  it  seriously?  We  will 
do  the  very  best  we  can  to  submit  a  plan 
that  we  think  is  Just— 

and  I  have  forgotten  the  other  word  he 
used — 

and  then  the  event  wUl  be  In  the  hands  of 
God. 

He  sent  them  back  to  the  drawing 
board,  so  to  speak. 

This  is  the  vital  part  that  rule  XXII 
protects. 

Within  10  days  or  2  weeks  later  this 
same  group  of  men  came  forth  with  this 
plan  that,  with  only  slight  modification, 
was  adopted. 

That  was  the  roadblock;  that  was  the 
logjam.  They  adopted  the  plan,  of  course, 
with  representation  in  the  House  by  pop- 
ulation and  representation  in  the  Senate 
by  States.  They  moved  on  then  to  that 
eventful  day  when  they  concluded,  by 
far  from  unanimous,  with  some  of  the 
greatest  debates.  The  most  momentous 
parts  of  our  history  were  the  debates 
that  were  at  the  State  level  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  would  be 
approved. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I  have 
special  reasons  for  loving  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  motion  to  approve  the  Con- 
stitution carried  by  the  slim  margin  of 
only  10  votes. 

There  were  something  like  300  dele- 
gates, or  close  to  that  figure,  but  it 
carried  by  only  10  votes. 

I  am  not  trying  to  teach  history,  but  I 
think  these  things  have  a  meaning. 

Men  like  Patrick  Hem-y  opposed  it.  You 
will  remember  he  said  it  was  a  league 
with  hell  and  a  covenant  with  death. 

I  am  talking  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

George  Mason,  the  man  who  wrote  the 
first  real  Bill  of  Rights  this  Nation  ever 
composed,  a  next  door  neighbor,  so  to 
speak,  of  George  Washington,  opposed  it. 
He  would  not  sign  the  Constitution.  He 
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came  back  home  and  actively  opposed  it 
with  that  great  mind  that  he  had.  There 
were  many  others. 

I  say,  it  carried  by  a  slender  margin. 
Ten  votes  is  my  recollection,  but  it  might 
have  been  15  votes. 

Now  it  is  almost  200  years  later.  As  I 
say,  with  nothing  but  respect  for  the 
position  of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair, 
the  Vice  President  has  swept  aside  all 
of  these  precedents  of  this  Senate.  We 
find  ourselves  in  this  situation.  Who 
would  not  squirm?  Who  would  not  ex- 
haust himself?  Who  would  not  do  eveiT- 
thing  he  could  to  change  that  situation? 
Who  would  not  do  everything  he  could 
to  make  it  hard  that  a  thing  like  that 
would  happen  again? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  even  the 
worm  will  turn  in  self-defense. 

I  do  not  know  what  others  may  think, 
but  I  believe  that  those  who  try  to  rectify 
what  I  think  was  error,  or  make  it  more 
difBcult  that  it  might  occur  again,  are 
rendering  the  Nation  and  this  institution 
a  service  to  try  and  preserve  a  large  part 
of  its  lifeblood. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  meet  with  the 
Rules  Committee  on  a  fecial  mission 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  How 
much  of  my  allotted  time  have  I  used, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  36  minutes  of  his  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
some  question  was  raised  a  little  earlier 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  about  measures  that 
may  or  may  not  be  awaiting  action  by 
the  Senate.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  the  foUowing  measures  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  now  awaiting  Senate 
action:  S.  326,  Calendar  Order  No.  22, 
reported  on  Febrimry  24, 1975 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment?  I  will  not  take  15  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  for  other 
than  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gart  W.  Hart)  .  Without  objection  it  is 
80  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  excuse 
me  from  the  Chamber  under  the  circum- 
stances that  I  must  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  present  the  so-called  money 
resolution.  I  am  right  on  the  spot  about  it 
for  11  o'clock.  I  will  come  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  there  will 
be  a  motion  to  table  within  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  go  to  my  other 
post  of  duty  anjrway. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
continuing:  Other  measm-es  on  the  cal- 
endar awaiting  action  are  Calendar 
Order  No.  25,  Senate  Resolution  23,  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  proposed  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
the  comprehensive  planning  grants  pro- 
gram under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954; 

Calendar  Order  No.  26,  H.R.  3260,  an 
act  to  rescind  certain  budget  authority 


recommended  in  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  November  26.  1974; 

Calendar  Order  No.  27.  8.  622,  a  bill  to 
provide  standby  authority  to  assure  that 
the  essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met; 

Calendar  Order  No.  28,  S.  7,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  cooperation  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations; 

Calendar  Order  No.  29,  S.  66.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  under  that  title  for 
nurse  training; 

Calendar  Order  No.  30,  S.  Res.  61,  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  proposed  de- 
ferral of  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
the  home  ownership  assistance  program 
imder  section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
measures  on  the  Senate  Calendar  await- 
ing action  by  the  Senate.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  proceed  without 
undue  delay  to  dispose  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate,  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  then  turn  its  attention  to  those 
measures  on  the  Calendar  that  are  so 
needed  to  deal  with  the  serious  problems 
that  confront  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment  shortly. 
Debate  was  had  on  this  amendment  all 
day  yesterday,  following  the  special  or- 
ders and  routine  morning  business.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  amendment  really 
adds  nothing  to  the  present  rule.  The 
present  rule  wa^  written  by  the  greatest 
Senate  Parliamentarian  of  my  17  years 
in  the  Senate,  a  man  who  knew  more 
about  the  rules  and  the  prcedents  of  this 
body  than  any  man  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with,  the  late  Senator  Richard 
B.  Russell.  He  was  the  author  of  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Paragi-aph  2  reads: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shaU  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless  they 
are  changed  as  provided  In  these  rules. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  for  clarity  and  brevity.  I  do  not 
see  how  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXII 
could  possibly  be  written  with  greater 
clarity  or  brevity.  The  amendment  that 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  ,  would  add  nothing  to  that  rule. 
I  move  to  table  Mr.  Allen's  amendment. 

Mr.  ATiIiEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufQcient  second? 

The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdi'aw  tlie  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  understand  that   the  Senator  from 


Maine  has  an  amendment  he  wishes  to 

offer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    32 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  printed  amendment,  which  is  at 
the  desk.  It  is  amendment  No.  32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  32. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  Pud 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  16.  beginning  with  "shall", 
strike  out  all  through  Hue  22.  and  insert 
the  following:  ",  upon  the  ascertainment 
that  a  quorum  Is  present,  shall  at  once  state 
the  motion  to  the  Senate. 

"Thereafter,  the  motion  to  close  debate 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  untu  disposed 
of.  Every  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak 
a  maximum  of  thirty  minutes  upon  the 
motion,  except  that  a  Senator  may  relinquish 
all  or  part  of  his  time,  or  may  yield  all  or 
part  of  bis  time  to  another  Senator.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep 
the  time. 

"When  all  time  has  been  used  or  relin- 
quished, the  Presiding  Officer  shall  lay  the 
cloture  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upoa 
the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  present, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate. 
submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question : ". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "one  hour" 
and  substitute  "thirty  minutes". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  beginning  with  "shall" 
strike  out  all  through  line  6  on  page  4,  and 
Insert  the  following:  ",  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment that  a  quorum  is  present,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate. 

"Thereafter,  the  motion  to  close  debate 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business  until  dis- 
posed of.  Every  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  a  maximum  of  thirty  minutes  upon 
the  motion,  except  that  a  Senator  may 
relinquish  all  or  part  of  hia  time,  or  may 
yield  all  or  part  of  his  time  to  another 
Senator.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  keep  the  time. 

"When  all  time  has  been  used  or  relin- 
quished, the  Presiding  Officer  shall  lay  the 
cloture  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the 
ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate,  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question : ". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "one  liour" 
and  substitute  "thirty  minutes". 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  misgivings  about  altering  the 
cloture  rule  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths.  Although  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  go  along  without  offering  any 
amendment  if  the  proposed  three-fifthj? 
rule  were  going  to  be  in  effect  for  only 
a  2-year  period  on  an  experimental  basis, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  before 
us  now  is  going  to  be  in  the  rules  perma- 
nently, unless  changed  at  a  subsequent 
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date,  I  feel  obligated  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  proponents 
of  tlie  cliange  that  the  two- thirds  nile 
is  a  burdensome  rule  that  has  led  to  a  lot 
of  delays  in  considering  important  legis- 
lation— indeed  it  has  led  to  the  demise  of 
some  very  important  legislation  before 
the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it — I  am  afraid  that  if  we  reduce 
the  two-thirds  to  tliree-fifths,  even 
though  it  is  a  constitutional  three-fifths, 
we  are  approaching  closer  to  a  majority 
cloture,  against  which  I  am  fii-mly  op- 
posed. And  even  with  the  constitutional 
three-fifths,  the  propensity  to  offer  clo- 
ture motions  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
debate  Is  going  to  be  much  greater  than 
that  propensity  or  inclination  has  been 
under  the  two-thirds  vote. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  situation  in 
which  a  bill  is  brought  up  on  1  day  and 
cloture  motion  is  filed  on  the  same  day. 
and  2  days  later  we  are  voting  to  close  off 
debate,  without  giving  the  Members  of 
this  body  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
debate.  For  that  reason.  I  have  offered 
my  amendment  to  guarante.  prior  to  the 
time  that  cloture  is  being  voted  upon, 
that  every  Member  would  have  one-half 
hour  of  debate,  and  that  that  Member 
could  yield  that  time  or  any  portion  of 
that  time  to  any  other  Member.  "This 
would  guarantee  a  maximum  of  50  hours 
of  debate  prior  to  the  time  cloture  is 
voted  upon.  If  cloture  is  invoked,  then  an 
additional  50  hours  would  be  granted 
thereafter. 

This  would  mean  that  the  rule,  as  it  is 
now  proposed,  would  not  be  altered  sub- 
stantially, because  under  the  present  rule 
there  is  a  provision  for  every  Member  to 
have  1  hour  of  debate  after  cloture  is 
invoked,  and  the  total  time  under  my 
amendment  amounts  to  the  same  100 
hours. 

Tills  amendment,  a.s  I  have  mentioned, 
guarantees  that  there  Is  going  to  be  pre- 
cloture  debate  and  that  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  Members  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  suppose  some  can  argue  that  under 
the  present  system.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  clotui'e  motion  is  filed  while  the 
matter  in  question  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  that  tlie  cloture  motion  cannot 
be  voted  on  until  2  days  later,  this  also 
guarantees  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
debate.  Unfortunately,  all  that  time  could 
be  occupied  by  one  Senator  or  possibly 
two  Senators.  But  certainly  it  is  no 
guarantee  to  every  Memljer  of  this  body 
that  he  or  she  is  going  to  have  his  or 
her  say  prior  to  the  time  that  the  cloture 
motion  is  voted  upon. 

Some  may  say,  "What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  we  have  50  hours  before 
and  50  hom*s  after,  so  long  as  you  are 
guaranteed  that  you  have  1  hour  of  de- 
bate after  cloture  is  invoked  and  the  total 
amount  of  time  is  100  hours?" 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  crucial  that 
we  allot  the  50  hours  prior  to  the  time  the 
cloture  motion  is  voted  upon,  so  that  the 
minority  can  have  a  chance  to  persuade 
the  Members  not  to  vote  for  cloture.  No 
Members  can  be  persuaded  after  cloture 
is  invoked,  during  the  100-hour  period.  If 
there  is  no  opportunity  prior  to  that  time, 
one  is  precluded  from  making  that  argu- 
ment. 


Of  course,  there  Is  this  very  practical 
argument:  We  know  that  in  the  past, 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked.  Members 
have  felt  that  that  was  the  end  of  the  ball 
game,  and  not  many  Senators  were  on 
the  floor  to  listen  to  the  debate.  Members 
feel  that  the  matter  will  be  coming  up 
for  final  passage  ir  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  So  that  actually  the  100- 
hour  provision  does  not  guarantee  to  the 
Members  any  real  opportimlty  to  per- 
suade other  Members  on  the  merits  of 
the  legislation. 

Without  further  ado,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  reasons  that  I  have  outlined  In  my 
remarks,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  this  amendment.  It  is  a  mini- 
mal guarantee.  It  guarantees  only  one- 
half  hour.  I  should  have  liked  to  make  it 
longer,  but  I  do  not  think,  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  I  would  have  much  of  a 
chance  of  getting  such  an  amendment 
through  if  I  did  make  it  longer.  There 
may  be  Members  who  have  legitimate 
amendments  to  a  bill  that  they  want  to 
get  in  prior  to  any  cloture  vote,  and  If  a 
Member  had  three  or  foiu:  amendments, 
a  half  hour  woiild  be  grossly  insuflBclent 
time  to  press  for  those  amendments. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  give  up  that 
opportunity.  Hopefully,  where  a  Member 
could  relinquish  or  yield  his  time,  he 
could  get  together  with  others  who  are 
in  support  of  his  amendments  and  col- 
lectively, they  would  probably  have 
enough  time  to  talk  on  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  alterations  that  they  might  like 
to  make  to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  clotm-e  rule  is  to  bring 
an  early  close  to  the  debate  on  a  given 
matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Senate.  With  all  proper  respect,  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  my  very 
able  friend  from  Maine,  his  amendment 
would  go  exactly  counter  to  the  purpose 
of  the  cloture  rule  and,  instead  of  ex- 
pediting the  debate  on  any  matter  before 
the  Senate,  as  a  result  of  his  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  the  debate 
would  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absentees. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 


the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  IS  Leg.] 

Allen                   Glenn  Mondale 
Baker                   Hart.  Gary  W.     Morpau 

Burdick               Haskell  Moss 

Byrd,                    Hathaway  Tastore 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Kennedy  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy  Scott. 

Clark                    Magnuson  William  L 

Ford                    Mansfield  Stone 

Gam                    McClure  Tainiadse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Domenici 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  urGscnt 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  t^ie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  tlie 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Olilo  (Mr.  Taft),  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


Gravel 

Nelson 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Pearson 

Hartke 

Pell 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Helms 

Randolph 

HoUings 

Roth 

Hruska 

Scott,  Hush 

Huddles  tou 

Sparkman 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Javlts 

Slevenson 

Johnston 

Symington 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Long 

Tower 

Mathias 

Tunney 

McGee 

Weicker 

McGovern 

Williams 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Metxalf 

Musklfl 
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YEAS— 57 


Abourczk 

Griffin 

McGee 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McGovern 

Heail 

Hart,  l-hilipA. 

Mclntyre 

Bencsen 

Hartke 

MetcftU 

Biden 

itaske.l 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Ne.-sou 

Burdick 

Hoilings 

Pastore 

Byrd,  Rotierl  C 

Huddleslon 

Pearson 

C&naon 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Ciise 

Iiiouye 

Randolph 

Church 

Jackson 

Roth 

C.aik 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Oralis  tOJi 

Johnston 

Staflord 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

Font; 

Magnueou 

Talmadge 

1-ord 

Mansfield 

Williams 

<;ie))n 

Mathias 
NAYS— 3.3 

Young 

Allen 

Gam 

Proxm  ire 

Baker 

Gravel 

Scott, 

Baitlett 

Hansen 

WUliani  L 

Bellniou 

Hathawiij 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Byrd, 

McClure 

Stone 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Morgan 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Muskie 

Tower 

Domenici 

Nimn 

Timney 

EasUand 

l-ackwoou 

Weicker 

-9 

RibicolT 

Schweiker 

Taft 


Fannin  Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Dole  Kennedy 

Ea(;leton  McClellan 

Goldwater  Montoya 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Hathaway's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  a.sk  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  tliere 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  arc  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  Uiat  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mi\ 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Hugh  Scott) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  30, 
r.iiy.s  58,  as  follows: 


IRoilcall  Vote  No.  47  Leg.) 

YEAS— 30 

AHt-n 

Byrd,                    Hansen 

Baker 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Hathaway 

Ban  lett 

Dole                    Helms 

Bpi'.mon 

Eastland             Hruska 

Billon 

Fannin               Laxalt 

Brork 

Oara                  McClui* 

Muskie  Both 

Nunn  Scott, 
Packwood  William  L. 

Pell  Stone 

Proxmire  Talmadg* 

NAYS— 58 


Aboure/.k 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Bvimpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranbtoi) 

Culver 

Curtis 

Domeni'  i 

Fong 

Ford 

Glenn 


Gravel 

Grilfin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hoi  lings 

Huddieston 

Hvimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 


Brooke 

Eagleton 

Goldwater 

Hartke 


NOT  VOITNC; 

Kennedy 
McClellan 
Montoya 
Ribicoff 


Thurmond 
Towear 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Williams 

Young 
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Schweiker 
Scott,  Hugh 
Taft 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I — may  we  have  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye)  .  Tlie  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  support  the  position  enun- 
ciated just  a  short  time  ago  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
He  put  in  perspective  the  dilemma  and 
the  problem  facing  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  rules.  I  cannot  speak  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  but  I  do  support  his 
arguments  and  associate  myself  with  the 
.<;plendid  remarks  which  he  made  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXn  came  into 
being  in  March  of  1917.  Up  to  that  time 
there  was  no  way  that  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  shut  off. 

But  just  prior  to  World  War  I,  tlie  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  one  who  then  occupied  the 
office  now  held  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
guiia,  the  late  Thomas  S.  Martin  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  presented  to  the 
Senate  what  in  essence  Is  now  rule  XXH. 

Senator  Martin's  proposal  has  stood 
the  test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the  Senate  well.  It  has 
served  well  the  people  of  these  United 
States. 

Whenever  16  Senators  file  a  cloture 
motion,  that  motion  shall  be  voted  on  the 
next  calendar  day  save  one,  and  If  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Senators  so  decide,  debate 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  fair  proposi- 
tion, that  gives  reasonable  protection  to 
the  rights  of  a  minority,  and  yet  it  per- 
mits the  Senate,  when  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
to  shut  off  debate  and  bring  the  issue 
to  a  close. 

To  indicate  that  it  does  not  present 
great  difficulty  in  achieving  cloture  imder 
the  existing  rules,  I  cite  the  fact  that  this 
past  December,  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, the  Senate  voted  cloture.  I  also 
cite  the  fact  that  three  times  within  the 


past  10  days  the  Senate  has  voted 
cloture. 

The  Senate  is  now  operating  under  the 
cloture  provisions  of  the  rule.  I  sujiport 
that  rule. 

While  I  voted  against  cloture  earlier 
today,  I  recognize  that  cloture  was 
brought  about  imder  the  niles  ol  the 
Senate,  in  a  proper  way. 

So  I  support  that  rule,  and  we  a'  e  op- 
eialing  under  it  now.  I  am  allowed, 
xmder  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  after  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked,  1  hour  to  .state 
my  po.si(ion  on  the  pending  legislation, 
just  as  is  every  other  Member  ol  the 
Senate. 

Besides  opposing  the  change  in  the 
lule  which  pennits  debate  be  brougiit  to 
a  clo.se  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tlie  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  present  and  voting — 
wliile  I  oppose  that  change  because  I 
think  that  rule  has  served  us  welL  I  have 
an  additional  concern.  I  refer  to  a  rul- 
ing fioni  the  Chair  that  would  peiniit 
cloture  to  be  j>ustained  by  a  majority 
vote. 

The  able  Senator  from  Mississiiipi,  in 
his  remarks,  .said  that  the  Vice  Fresi- 
dent,  when  he  so  ruled,  cast  aside  nt-arly 
200  years  of  precedent. 

What  has  happened  duruig  tljis  de- 
bate, which  has  been  going  on  for  tjiiite 
a  while  now,  and  I  think  properly  so,  is 
that  the  Senate  went  far  beyond  what 
I  believe  even  a  majority  of  the  Senai^rs 
intended.  As  indicative  of  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement,  I  point  to  the  fact  that 
earlier  tliis  week  the  Senate  took  the 
imusual  procedure — and  I  believe  under 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement — of  re- 
considering action  which  it  had  taken 
the  previous  week.  The  puiTXise  of  that 
was  to  ti-y  to  ease  what  appai-ently  is 
considered  by  even  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  a  very  bad  ruling  by  the  Vice 
President.  Such  a  ruling  could  lead  to 
cloture  by  a  simple  majority  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate, if  that  majority  has  a  favorable  Vice 
President  in  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair. 

If  the  Senate  should  ever  go  to  ma- 
jority cloture — and  we  are  heading  in 
that  direction,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  forced  to  oppose  tiie  so-called 
compromise — I  submit  the  Senate  as  we 
have  known  it  will  no  longer  exist.  So, 
as  I  judge  this  situation,  the  Lssue  is  far 
broader  and  far  more  important  than 
whether  the  rules  be  changed  to  provide 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  to  shut  off  debate 
or  a  three-fifths  vote  to  shut  off  debate. 

I  think,  although  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  fully  agiee  with 
me,  that  the  Senate  has  gone  a  long  way 
to  erase  the  ruling  made  by  the  Vice 
President  a  week  or  so  ago  under  whicli 
cloture  could  be  invoked  by  majority  clo- 
ture. 

When  we  talk  about  majority  cloture, 
wc  are  talking  about  a  simple  ma^iority 
plus  a  sympathetic  Presiding  Officer. 
When  we  permit  a  simple  majority,  plus 
a  sympathetic  Presiding  Officer,  to  shut 
off  debate  and  silence  everyone  else,  I 
submit  we  are  getting  into  very  danger- 
ous gi'oimd;  we  are  changing  radically 
the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  en- 
visioned by  the  Constitution. 

The  majority  is  not  always  right,  not  by 
any  means.  All  histoiT  tells  us  that,  and 
that  is  why  I  would  hope  that  an  amend- 
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nient  could  be  added  to  the  pending 
legislation  to  make  clear  that  at  no 
future  time  shall  debate  be  shut  off  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  how  anyone 
votes  on  these  issues,  of  course.  I  do  think 
it  important  for  the  Record  to  show, 
however,  that  the  present  rule  XXn  has 
served  the  Senate  well,  and  that  under 
that  rule  cloture  has  been  invoked  many, 
many  times;  three  times  within  the  last 
10  days,  and  three  times  this  past  De- 
cember, just  to  use  the  most  recent  his- 
tory. 

At  tills  point,  Mr.  Hatiiawat  assumed 
the  chair. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  may  be. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  long  struggle 
over  what  to  do  about  the  Senate  rules 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  will  if  it 
brings  about  a  realization  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  as  to  just  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  the  rights  of  all 
If  majority  cloture,  the  shuting  off  of 
debate  by  a  single  vote  majority,  is  ever 
to  prevail  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  16  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  Ustened  to  the  majority  leader 
with  great  care  an  hour  or  so  ago.  and 
felt  he  was  very  persuasive.  I  beUeve  his 
argiunents  were  quite  logical  and  would 
agree  that  he  certainly  attempts  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minority.  Frequent- 
ly he  also  attempts  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  Senators.  Of  course,  he 
attempts  to  do  this  consistent  with  his 
responsibility  as  majority  leader,  and  I 
have  considerable  respect  for  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate.  In  my  opinion 
he  discussed  the  concerns  of  the  day.  the 
delay  in  considering  what  he  beUeves  to 
be  important  legislation.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  his  conclusions  in  this  respect. 

Yet  there  are  some  important  and 
lasting  principles  that  are  involved  in 
the  proposal  to  change  rule  XXII.  I  be- 
lieve the  debate  has  been  an  enlighten- 
ing matter  and  indicates  principles  are 
involved  that  go  beyond  the  importance 
of  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

There  may  be  other  majority  leaders 
In  the  future  who  may  not  be  as  sym- 
pathetic to  the  rights  of  the  minority  as 
the  present  leader  is.  The  majority  leader 
of  the  future  may  be  of  either  of  our 
major  political  parties  and  we  need  to 
look  beyond  the  present  leadership. 

I  believe  that  we  are  considering  a 
change  in  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
Senate.  A  change  in  rule  XXII,  which 
now  permits  16  Senators  to  file  a  motion 
to  Invoke  cloture  where  clotive  was  not 
permitted  to  be  imposed  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  rule  XXn.  The  present  rule 
states,  in  part: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  IH 
or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished 
business,  la  presented  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  Office  shall  at  once  state  the  mo- 
Mon  to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  th« 
Senate  meets  on  the  following  calendar  day 


but  one,  be  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the 
Senate  and  direct  that  the  Secretary  caU 
the  roll.  and.  upon  the  ascertainment  that 
a  quorum  Is  present,  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  debate,  submit  to  the  Senate 
by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the  question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  de- 
bate shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

Now.  present  rule  XXn  requires  an 
oflarmative  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  4,  the  proposal  that 
is  before  us,  would  permit  the  termina- 
tion of  debate,  cloture  by  thi-ee-flfths 
of  the  Senate  present  and  voting,  or  60 
percent  rather  than  66'3  percent. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  that  pro- 
posal have  been  offered.  I  favored  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
who  is  now  occupying  the  Chair.  It  was 
a  more  reasonable  amendment,  because 
it  indicated  that  each  Senator  could 
speak  for  30  minutes  after  the  cloture 
motion  was  filed,  but  before  a  vote  on 
whether  to  impose  cloture. 

There  Is  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  debate  under  the  1-hour  rule  after 
cloture  has  been  imposed  and  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  getting 
at  that  in  permitting  half  of  the  time 
to  be  utiUzed  before  the  vote  on  cloture. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  good  amendment. 
Unfortimately,  It  was  tabled. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
His  suggestion  is  that  we  have  60  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
not  those  present  and  voting.  There  ac- 
tually would  have  to  be  60  Senators  on 
the  floor  and  voting  to  Impose  cloture. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
that  this  may  be  an  erosion  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  I  am  fearful  that,  when 
we  reduce  the  two-thirds  vote  by  any 
extent,  it  may  be  setting  a  precedent 
for  a  further  reduction.  It  could  lead  to 
cutting  off  debate  by  a  simple  majority. 

In  fact,  it  could  lead  to  a  further 
amendment  that  would  cut  off  debate  if 
40  percent  of  the  Senators  wanted  to 
immediately  vote,  or  any  lesser  percent- 
age that  a  majority  might  agree  to. 
From  a  more  practical  point  of  view, 
it  could  lead  to  cutting  off  debate  by  a 
simple  majority. 

We  have  before  us.  Mr.  President,  a 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  entitled  "Limitation  of 
Debate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  It  relates  to  the  Senate's  cloture 
rule  and  was  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  On  page  55  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  for  a  filibuster. 

Now,  that  is  the  common  word  used 
when  we  speak  of  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate  unless  clotme  is  imposed  imder 
rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  rules. 

These  aiguments  say  that — 

Minorities  have  rights  which  no  majority 
sliould  override.  Government  is  constituted 
to  protect  minorities  against  majorities.  Ob- 
struction Is  justifiable  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  majority  from  trampling  upon  mi- 
nority rights  until  a  broad  political  con- 
sensus has  developed. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Party.  That  is  a  mi- 
nority in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


My  philosophy  Is  generally  conservative 
That  is  a  majority.  I  believe  at  this  time 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

We  could  be  talking  about  minorities 
within  the  political  party  or  minorities 
as  to  philosophy.  Perhaps  Issues  will  arise 
that  need  thorough  review  on  various 
matters  and  any  Member  of  this  body 
could  find  himself  in  a  minority  in  a 
given  situation. 

There  may  be  times  when  any  one  of 
us  would  want  a  thorough  discussion.  I 
would  hope  that  the  present  proposal  will 
not  eliminate  the  right,  the  opportunity 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  thorouglily 
discuss  any  proposal  that  comes  before 
the  Senate: 

A  Senate  majority  does  not  necessarily 
represent  a  consensus  of  the  people  or  even 
of  the  states.  Frequently  popular  opinion 
upon  a  question  has  not  been  formulated 
or.  If  it  has  been.  It  is  often  not  effectively 
expressed.  Prolonged  debate  may  prevent 
hasty  majority  action  which  would  be  out 
of  harmony  with  genuine  popular  consensus. 

Another  argument  that  is  made  in  the 
committee  report: 

It  Is  the  special  duty  of  the  Senate,  sitting 
In  an  appellate  capacity,  carefully  to  Inspect 
proposed  legislation,  a  duty  not  readily  per- 
formed without  freedom  of  dejfete.  In  our 
system  of  government,  where  legislation  can 
be  gaveled  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  breakneck  speed  with  only  scanty 
debate  under  special  rules  framed  by  a  parti- 
san committee,  it  Is  essential  that  one  place 
be  left  for  thorough-going  debate. 

Now,  we  know,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  sometimes 
amendments  are  offered  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  the  proponent  of  an 
amendment  may  only  have  5  minutes  to 
discuss  his  amendment,  and  sconetimes 
that  Is  not  time  enough. 

I  feel  that  this  body  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity as  suggested  in  the  report  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  a  more  thorough  review  of  pro- 
posals than  that  extended  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  committee  report  reads  further: 

Filibusters  really  do  not  prevent  needed 
legislation,  because  nearly  every  Important 
measure  defeated  by  filibuster  has  been  en- 
acted later.  With  rare  exception  no  really 
meritorious  measure  has  been  permanently 
defeated  and  some  vicious  proposals  have 
been  kUled.  The  filibuster  has  killed  more 
bad  bills  than  good  ones. 

It  is  the  unique  function  of  the  Senate  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  the  Executive,  a  respon- 
sibility it  could  not  perform  without  full 
freedom  of  debate.  Unrestricted  debate  In  the 
Senate  is  the  only  check  upon  presidential 
and  party  autocracy.  It  is  Justified  by  the  na- 
ture of  our  government  system  of  separated 
powers. 

The  constitutional  requirement  for  record- 
ing the  yeas  and  nays  is  a  protection  of  dila- 
tory tactics.  The  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be 
recorded  in  the  Journal  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  Members  present  Is  an  Inten- 
tional safeguard  allowing  the  minority  to  de- 
lay proceedings. 

Majority  cloture  in  the  Senate  would  de- 
stroy Its  deliberate  function  and  make  It  a 
mere  annex  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Simple  majority  cloture  would  have 
brought  many  a  decision  which  would  have 
accorded  ill  with  the  sober  second  thought  of 
tlie  American  people. 

The  Senate,  without  majority  cloture,  ac- 
tually passes  a  larger  percentage  of  bills  In- 
troduced In  that  body  than  does  the  Hoiise    ^ 
of  Representatives,  with  clotiu*. 
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To  enforce  cloture  by  vote  of  a  chance  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate  might  bring  greater  loss 
than  gain. 

Filibusters  are  justifiable  whenever  a  great, 
vital,  fundamental,  constitutional  question 
Is  presented  and  a  majority  is  trying  to  over- 
ride the  organic  law  of  the  United  States. 
Under  such  circumstances.  Senators  "as  am- 
bassadors of  the  states"  In  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  states. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I  In- 
dicated a  feeling  that  our  distingxiished 
majority  leader  had  been  very  persuasive, 
had  been  very  logical,  in  the  remarks 
that  he  made  to  this  body.  I  was  almost 
persuaded.  Then  we  had  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  take  the  floor  and  rebut,  at 
least  to  an  extent,  the  statement  that 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  felt  that  Senator  Stennis  also  made 
a  very  logical  and  a  very  reasonable 
statement  with  regard  to  the  cloture 
rules.  Reasonable  people  can  disagree  on 
a  given  issue  and  this  imderscores  the 
need  for  a  thorough  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  book  on  Sen- 
ate procedure  that  was  prepared  last 
year  by  tlie  then  Parliamentarian,  Dr. 
Floyd  M.  Riddick.  Dr.  Riddick,  a  long- 
time Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  well-recognized  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, discusses  cloture  procedure  on  page 
207. 

I  believe  this  whole  section  with  re- 
gard to  cloture  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  I  feel 
that  cloture  is  something  that  does  per- 
haps give  us  time  to  think  a  bit  before 
it  is  imposed.  Rule  XXn  has  to  do  with 
tlie  method  by  which  we  can  Impose  clo- 
ture. Sometimes  a  thoughtful  discussion 
can  result  In  a  more  reasonable  or  better 
decision,  in  better  laws  than  if  a  vote 
were  taken  without  a  thorough  discus- 
sion: 

The  Cloture  Rule  Is  designed  to  bring  de- 
bate on  a  pending  proposal  to  a  close.  It  pro- 
vides that  sixteen  Senators  may  at  any  time 
sign  a  motion  "to  close  the  debate"  and  pre- 
sent It  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  who  la  re- 
quired to  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate  im- 
mediately. The  motion  may  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  over  the  objection  of  any  Senator 
who  has  the  floor.  This  does  not  take  that 
Senator's  right  to  the  floor  away  from  him. 
but  merely  suspends  it  during  the  time  nec- 
essary for  calling  the  membership's  attention 
to  the  motion.  Following  such  notification 
to  the  Senate,  debate  can  be  continued  Just 
as  If  nothing  had  happened  tmtu  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  on  the  foUowing 
calendar  day  "but  one"  (3  days  later)  that  It 
is  In  session.  At  that  time  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer "shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate 
and  direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roU, 
and,  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum 
Is  present"  he  shaU  "without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote"  the 
question:  "Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  In 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Continuing: 

The  vote  on  the  motion,  according  to  a 
decision  on  July  29.  1946,  will  be  had  at 
the  hour  required  by  the  rule,  even  though 
the  bill  may  have  been  displaced  in  the 
meantime,  unless  the  rule  Is  suspended  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  or  unless  by  unanimous 
consent  the  Senate  determines  otherwise. 


A  two-thirds  affirmative  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present,  is  required  to  invoke  cloture, 
which  makes  the  pending  question  "the  un- 
finished business  to  the  exclusion  of  aU 
other  business  until  disposed  of."  If  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  not  forthcoming,  the  attempt 
fails  and  the  debate  remains  unrestrained. 

When  cloture  is  invoked,  no  Senator  may 
speak  more  than  one  hour  "on  the  pending 
measure,  the  amendments  thereto,  and  mo- 
tions affecting  the  same."  The  Presiding 
Officer,  or  someone  designated  by  him  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  keeps  the  time 
of  each  Senator  who  speaks.  The  rule  and 
decisions  of  the  Chair  In  pursuance  thereof 
prohibit  the  offering  of  any  amendment  af- 
ter the  vote  "unless  the  same  has  been  pre- 
sented and  read  prior  to  that  time,"  except 
by  unanimous  consent.  "No  dilatory  motion, 
or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not 
germane  shall  be  in  order."  Hence,  any 
amendment  offered  to  a  bill  on  which  clot\u-e 
has  been  Invoked  must  meet  the  acid  test 
of  being  germane,  and  if  it  is  not,  a  point 
of  order,  if  sustained,  prohibits  Its  consider- 
ation. All  questions  of  procedure — "points  of 
order,  including  questions  of  relevancy,  and 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Presiding 
Officer" — shall  be  decided  without  debat«. 

The  application  of  the  nile  extends  to  any 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  now  In  the 
Chamber,  and  I  again  commend  him  for 
the  splendid  statement  he  made  right 
after  the  vote  on  cloture  earher  today. 

It  was  a  very  persuasive,  a  very  logical 
statement  that  Uie  majority  leader  made. 
If  It  was  only  addressed  to  the  Issues  of 
the  day,  and  did  not  relate  to  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  future  years. 

We  have  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
Senate,  however,  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. I  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  In  the 
interest  of  the  minority  party,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  those  with 
a  minority  philosophical  view,  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  an  indi- 
vidual Senator,  any  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  In  the  Interest  of  the  coimtry,  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  now 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  cut  off  de- 
bate and  provide  that  it  can  be  done  by 
a  three-flfths  vote,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  who  Is  In  the 
Chamber  at  this  time,  and  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  has  cospon- 
sored  this  proposal  with  him. 

I  hope  we  will  not  vote  to  change  the 
present  rule  in  any  way.  I  feel  that  clo- 
ture can  be  imposed  under  our  present 
rules.  Debate  can  be  cut  off.  It  has  been 
done  on  various  occasions  during  my 
short  tenure  In  the  Senate.  I  feel  that 
it  should  be  retained  exactly  as  It  Is.  It 
is  a  compromise  now  between  the  unlim- 
ited right  of  debate  that  existed  In  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  adoption  of  rule 
XXn.  But  If  we  are  going  to  have  any 
change,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
adopt  the  amendment  by  tlie  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
iByrd),  which  would  preserve  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  for  the  changing  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  would  pro- 
vide that  60  Senators  would  actually 
have  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  vote  to  impose  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  consiuned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  27  minutes. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

AMEITDMENT   NO.    66 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  66  and  call  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  amendment  ntimbered  66. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  amendment  has  not 
b°Gii  s^Rted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  to  strike  out  and  insert. 
It  is  not  subject  to  division. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  state  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  16,  beginning  witli  "shaU", 
strike  out  aU  through  line  22,  and  insert  the 
foUowing: 

",  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  shaU  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate. 

"Thereafter,  the  motion  to  close  debate 
ShaU  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  untu  disposed 
of.  Every  Senator  shaU  be  entitled  to  speak 
a  maximum  of  one  hour  upon  the  motion, 
except  that  a  Senator  may  relinquish  all  or 
part  of  his  time,  or  may  yield  all  or  part  of 
his  time  to  another  Senator.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  iX>  keep  the 
time. 

"When  all  time  has  been  used  or  relin- 
quished, the  Presiding  Officer  shall  lay  the 
cloture  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon 
the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is  present, 
the  Presiding  Officer  shaU,  without  debate, 
submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-aud-nay  vote 
the  question: 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "one  hour" 
and  substitute  "two  hours.". 

On  page  3,  line  24,  beginning  with  "shall", 
strike  out  all  through  line  5  on  page  4,  and 
hisert  the  following : 

",  upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate. 

"Thereafter,  the  motion  to  close  debate 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  business  until  disposed 
of.  Every  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak 
a  maximum  of  one  hour  upon  the  motion, 
except  that  a  Senator  may  relinquish  all  or 
part  of  bis  time,  or  may  yield  all  or  part  of 
his  time  to  another  Senator.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the 
time. 

"When  all  time  has  been  used  or  relin- 
quished, the  Presiding  Officer  shall  lay  the 
clotiu-e  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the 
ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate,  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
the  question: 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "0}ie  hour" 
and  substitute  "two  hours". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tliis  is  a  modified  version  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  previously  offered  by  Mr. 
Hathaway  and  tabled.  I  move  to  table — 
Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  motion  just 
a  moment.  Let  the  clock  run  on  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  waiting,  I 
understand  that  the  word  has  gone  out 
that  this  matter  should  be  put  over  to 
Monday.  There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  one  Senator,  using  the  rules. 
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can  delay  this,  possibly  until  Monday  or 
later.  But  there  comes  a  time  with  respect 
to  those  who  play  hard  ball— and  who 
have  been  playing  hard  ball— when  the 
responsibility  Is  on  the  leadership  also 
to  play  hard  ball. 

So  I  just  want  Senators  to  know  that 
that  is  the  game  plan  of  the  opposition 
now— to  lay  this  matter  over  until  Mon- 
day. Of  course,  when  Monday  comes,  I 
suppose  the  game  plan  will  be  to  put  it 
over  to  Tuesday  and  as  long  thereafter 
as  the  rules  can  be  utilized  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  Senator  who  may  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate  from  working  its  will. 

As  I  indicated  yesterday,  the  rules  are 
structm-ed  to  protect  the  minority.  The 
rules  are  also  so  structured  that  any  one 
Senator,  by  using  dilatory  motions,  dila- 
tory amendments,  dilatory  points  of 
order,  dilatory  appeals,  and  by  putting 
in  dilatory  quonmis,  can  delay  and  delay 
and  delay. 

It  is  much  easier,  under  the  Senate 
rules,  to  obstruct  action  than  it  is  to 
force  action.  Of  course,  imder  rule  XXII, 
dilatory  amendments  and  dilatory  mo- 
tions are  not  in  order,  and  appeals  are 
not  debatable.  But  delaying  tactics  are 
still  possible. 

We  have  witnessed  over  the  past  2 
weeks,  actions  taken  under  the  rules — 
certainly  within  the  rights  of  any  Sen- 
ator—which have  unduly  delayed  the 
Senate.  I  would  hope  that  Senators  who 
are  backing  the  substitute  would  be  pre- 
pared to  stay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
throughout  the  day  so  that  action  can  be 
expedited  as  fast  as  it  can  be  expedited, 
which  at  best  is  going  to  be  very  slow, 
at  the  rate  we  are  moving.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that  not  enough  Sen- 
ators are  on  the  floor  to  support  the 
demands  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  that 
opens  the  way  for  quorum  calls.  Sena- 
tors are  in  committee  meetings  and  in 
their  offices  transacting  business,  all  of 
which  lengthens  the  quorum  calls  that 
are  then  made  and  not  allowed  to  be 
called  off.  I  just  want  Senators  to  be  on 
notice  that  the  game  plan  of  the  oppo- 
sition is  not  to  complete  the  action  on 
this  measure  this  weekend,  even  though 
cloture  has  now  been  invoked  on  it.  I 
hope  that  Senators  who  support  the 
compromise  will  stay  as  closely  to  the 
floor  as  possible.  This  would  help  to  bring 
matters  to  an  earlier  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  point  of  order  Mr 
President. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  sub- 
mitting his  amendment,  requested  a  di- 
vision of  the  question,  and  the  motion 
to  table  will  have  to  be  confined  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  already  ruled  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  divisible.  Under  rule  XVm, 
if  the  question  In  debate  contains  several 
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propositions,  any  Senator  may  have  the 
same  divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike 
out  and  Insert,  which  shall  not  be 
divided. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  not  divis- 
ible. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
table  the  appeal  and  I  caU  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table  the  ap- 
peal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oliio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 


Bellmon 
Eagleton 
Goldwater 
Humphrey 


NOT  VOTINO — 12 
Kennedy  Pastore 


McClellan 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Blblcoff 

Schweiker 

Taft 


AbOiiref;k 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beai: 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Ford 
Gam 


YEAS — 73 

'trlenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

L<3ng 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 14 


Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson    ' 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

Froxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stafford)  .  The  question  now  recurs  oii 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd)  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  66)  o-  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  -Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  49  Leg.] 


Allen 

Baker 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Fong 

Hansen 

He.ms 

HoUings 

McClure 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Thurmond 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenici 

FOng 

Ponl 

Gam 


Allen 
Baker 
Bartlett 


YEAS— 66 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  I-hilip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskeil 

Hatfleld 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddlesloxi 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

NAYS— 18 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
ChUes 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Ne.son 

Fearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Curtis 

Eastland 

Fannin 
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Hansen 
Hathaway 

HoUings 
Mc-Clure 


Nunn 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Ec'.lmon  McClellan  Ribicoff 

Ert^letbn  Montoya  Schweiker 

Goldwater  Morgan  Stennis 

Humphrey  Fackwood  Stevenson 

Kennedy  Pastore  Taft 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Allen's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  SO  Leg.] 
YEAS— 71 


Abourezk 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Fong 


Allen 
Baker 
Byrd. 

Harry  P., 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Jr. 


Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

La.xalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

NAYS — 16 

Hansen 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Johnston 

McClure 


Metcalf 

Moiidale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Fell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NlUill 
Scott. 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Eagleton  McClellan  Ribicoff 

Goldwater  Montoya  Schweiker 

Humphrey  Morgan  Stevenson 

Kennedy  Pastore  Taft 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Helms'  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

amendment  no.  51 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt) .  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  seconds 
to  call  up  amendment  No.  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  51. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute In  following  manner:  At  the  end  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Not  more  than  a  total  of  three 
cloture  motions  can  be  filed  with  respect  to 
any  Senate  bill  or  Its  companion  House  bill 
In  any  one  Co.igress.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  number?  There  is  a  sufficient 
number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Mew  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ribicoff)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  67, 
nays  21,  as  fellows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  51  Leg] 
YEAS — 67 


Mathias 

Packwood 

Stevenson 

McGee 

Pearson 

Symington 

McGovern 

Fe:i 

Tower 

Mclntyre 

Percy 

Tunney 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Weicker 

Mondale 

Roth 

Williams 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

Young 

Muskie 

Stafford 

Nelson 

Stevens 

NAYS— 21 

Allen 

Eastland 

Scott. 

Baker 

rannln 

William  L 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brock 

HoUines 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Stone 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

McClure 

Talmad&e 

Curtis 

Nv.nn 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

EarJeton 

MrC'e'lan 

Ribicoff 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

!=ch\veiker 

Humphrey 

Mor^ran 

Taft 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 


Chxu'ch 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Domenlcl 

Fong 

Ford 

Gam 

G-enu 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Hartke 


Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


So  the  motion  to  table  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  exercise  in  futility 
is  getting  nowhere  fast.  The  die  is  cast. 
Tlie  Senate  has  made  up  its  mind  and, 
repeatedly,  it  has  shown  where  it  stands 
and  where  it  will  stand,  I  think,  when 
this  battle  is  over.  The  leadership  wishes 
to  alert  Senators  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  not  only  through  the  evening,  but 
throughout  the  night.  If  necessary,  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  close  this  weekend. 

I  move  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  yeas  and  naj's, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^eas  72, 
nays  16,  as  follows : 
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(RoIIcall  Vote  No.  52  Leg. 
YEAS— 72 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Beall 

G.iffin 

Mondale 

Beamon 

Kart.  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Bfcntsea 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Muskie 

liiden 

.  aroke 

Nelson 

Brock 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Ha  tile  d 

Pack  wood 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Tastore 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Burdick 

ruEka 

-.e  I 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Percy 

Caiinou 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jarkson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

^ohnsi.ou 

Stafford 

Clark 

T.a  a.t 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

fcyminglon 

Culver 

'  on- 

Ta:madge 

Dole 

Maguuson 

Tower 

Donienicl 

Mansfie  d 

Tuuney 

Fons 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Ford 

M-Gee 

Williams 

Garn 

McGovern 
NAYS— 16 

Young 

Allen 

Fast:aud 

Scott. 

Baker 

Fannin 

William  L. 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

He  ms 

Stennis 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

McClure 

Stone 

Curtis 

1  roxmire 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Eagleton 

M^Clellnn 

Schweiker 

Gold  water 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Humphrey 

Morgan 

Taft 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  disturbing  times  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  worries — and  with 
cause — about  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
Nation's  energy  supply,  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  and  the  prospect  of  the 
United  States  becoming  a  No.  2  nation. 
They  know  that  a  No.  2  nation  militarily 
is  no  better  off  than  a  No.  3  nation,  or 
perhaps  even  a  No.  10  nation. 

Those  are  some  of  the  bigger  worries 
of  many  Americans.  But  they  have  other 
concerns,  and  many  of  them.  One  is  what 
they  see  as  the  steady  erosion  of  their 
traditional  values. 

One  of  the  most  prized  of  America's 
traditional  values  is  the  right  of  a  mi- 
nority in  this  country  to  be  heard — to  be 
heard  and  to  have  their  views  considered. 

Yet  we  see  in  this  body,  which  has 
earned  the  reputation  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  those  who 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  mi- 
nority rights  stand  and  vote  to  shut  off 
the  minority — to  muzzle  any  opposition 
that  a  minority  might  seek  to  present  for 
their  consideration. 

Rule  XXII  is  «he  authority  for  minor- 
ity's right  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  To  amend  it — to  tear 
away  its  requirement  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  be  required  to  end  a  minority's  right 
to  present  its  views — is  to  restrict  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  views  that  reflect 
the  thinking  of  millions  of  Americans, 
or  that  given  time  and  forum  even  could 
become  the  views  of  200  million 
Americans,  and  perhaps  even  a  majority 
oi  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


We  teach  our  young  in  America  to  be 
ever  openminded  and  to  take  every  op- 
portunity to  acquire  new  knowleds;e  and 
information.  Yet  by  amending  rule  XXn, 
we  do  the  very  opposite  by  enhancing  the 
opportunity  for  an  impassioned  majority 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  minority  with- 
out even  bothering  to  hear  and  consider 
their  views. 

In  his  Februai-y  17,  1971,  column  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man obsei-ved  that  with  the  support  of 
then  President  Nixon  "Senate  liberals 
will  have  another  go  at  making  it  easier 
to  kill  off  a  filibuster."  Mr.  von  Hoffman 
opined  that  President  Nixon  favored 
weakening  the  filibuster  because  he  was 
concerned  with  getting  passed  by  the 
Senate  such  legislation  as  the  antlbal- 
listic  missile,  the  draft,  and  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

A  key  point  by  Mr.  von  Hoffman  was 
that  in  regard  to  the  filibuster. 

A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the  device  as 
well  as  a  Southern  reactionary,  and  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  tiie  Northerners  are 
going  to  need  it  more  than  the  Southerners. 

Presumably  he  had  the  busing  issue 
in  mind  when  he  made  that  observation. 
I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  von  Hoffman's 
entire  column,  as  many  here  today  may 
have  forgotten  his  commentary,  and 
some  now  in  the  Senate  may  have  lived 
in  areas  where  newspapers  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  column. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  while  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum?  There  is  no  quorom  here,  and 
I  know  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  a 
quorum  of  the  Senators  here  to  listen  to 
his  statements. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  l3gislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FORD.  Point  of  information,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  debate  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


(Quorum  No. 

19  Leg.) 

Aboure/k 

Case 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Allen 

Chiles 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Baker 

Church 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Clark 

Haskell 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Beall 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Belimon 

Curtis 

Helms 

Bentsen 

Dole 

HoUings 

Biden 

Domenicl 

Hruska 

Brock 

Eastland 

Huddleston 

Brooke 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Buckley 

Fong 

Jackson 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Javlts 

Burdick 

Gam 

Johnston 

Byrd. 

Glenn 

Laxalt 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Griffin 

Long 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Tack  wood 

Mathias 

Pas  tore 

McClure 

Pearson 

McGee 

Pell 

McGovern 

Percy 

Mclntyre 

Proxmlre 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Mondale 

Roih 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

Muskie 

Scott, 

Nelson 

William  L. 

Nunn 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Am  I  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  recog- 
nized the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  Mr.  Sam  Mar- 
ler,  a  member  of  my  staff,  be  allowed  the 
pr  vilege  of  the  floor  during  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue the  article  by  Nicholas  von  Hoff- 
man written  February  17,  1971: 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  liberals  will  have  an- 
other go  at  making  it  easier  to  kill  off  a  fill- 
buster.  They've  been  trying  for  20  years,  but 
they  may  get  it  this  time  because  the  Presl-  ■ 
dent  Is  on  their  side,  and  that  ought  to  make 
them  wonder  how  good  an  Idea  knocking  out 
the  old  filibuster  Is. 

The  White  House  contends  that  without 
the  filibuster  the  Senate  can  do  Its  work 
"more  promptly  and  expeditiously."  Congress, 
and  especially  the  Senate  has  of  late  been 
much  taxed  with  being  InefBclent  and  old- 
fashioned,  a  thick-sapped  institution  In  an 
age  of  speed  and  transistorized  Judgments. 

The  Senate's  job  Isn't  speed  or  neat  dis- 
patch, but  wisdom,  and  these  elements  don't 
always  go  together.  In  legislation  part  of 
wisdom  Is  delay  and  procrastination,  know- 
ing how  not  to  get  swept  off  your  feet,  how 
to  temporize  because  it's  better  to  be  late 
than  sorry. 

Stalling  around  and  pulling  on  Its  beard 
and  not  being  hasty  is  an  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  pre-dates  its  coming  Into  existence. 
During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  James  Madison  argued  on  the  floor  that 
the  first  purpose  of  the  Senate  was  "to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  their  rulers;  secondly 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  transient 
Impressions  Into  which  they  themselves 
might  be  led  .  .  .  They  themselves,  as  well 
as  a  numerous  body  of  Representatives,  were 
liable  to  err  also,  from  fickleness  and  passion. 
A  necessary  fence  against  this  danger  would 
be  to  select  a  portion  of  enlightened  citizens, 
whose  limited  number,  and  firmness  might 
seasonably  Interpose  against  impetuous 
counsels  .  .  .  How  Is  the  danger  In  all  cases 
of  Interested  coalitions  to  oppress  the  minor- 
ity to  be  guarded  against?  Among  other 
means  by  the  establishment  of  a  body  In  the 
government  sufficiently  respectable  for  its 
wLsdom  and  virtue,  to  aid  on  such  emergen- 
cies, the  preponderance  of  Justice  by  throw- 
ing Its  weight  Into  that  scale." 

The  Senate  hasn't  often  lived  up  to  Madi- 
son's hopes  for  it,  but  it  has  sometimes,  and 
one  of  the  ways  it  does  is  through  the  fill- 
buster.  A  lone,  filibustering  senator,  if  he's 
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got  the  guts,  may  be  able  to  make  the  whole 
country  think  twice  before  It's  carried  off 
by  eiithuslasm  or  hysteria. 

Because  of  the  South's  use  of  the  device 
to  fight  down  civil  rights  legislation  the 
filibuster  may  now  have  too  bad  a  name  to 
save  it.  People  forget  that  the  filibuster  dldnt 
prevent  the  passage  cf  the  great  civil  rights 
acts  legislation  of  the  '60s.  It  delayed  them, 
lu  this  way  it  acted  like  the  temporary  veto 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords;  In  effect  the 
filibuster  asked  the  country,  "Hey,  did  you 
really  mean  it  with  this  civil  rights  legis- 
lation?" 

That  angered  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted 
the  civil  rights  laws  on  the  books  imme- 
diately, people  who  had  no  patience  with 
the  Southern  contention  that  much  of  this 
legislation  was  unconstitutional.  Since  then 
the  courts  have  said  they  are  constitutional, 
but  even  so  they  were  a  sharp  departure  from 
past  practice  .  .  .  such  things  as  taking 
away  the  freedom  to  refuse  to  rent,  sell  or 
service  people  because  of  their  race  or 
religion. 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  laws  that  should 
be  passed  with  a  51  per  cent  majority.  They 
are  too  important  to  slip  into  passage  by 
seven  or  eight  votes.  The  Senate's  famous 
rule  XXII  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break 
a  filibuster,  and  that's  the  kind  of  numbers 
needed  to  ensure  such  Important  laws  have  a 
chance  of  being  enforced.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  passed  all  kinds  of  civil  rights 
legislation  that  was  not  only  ignored  but 
literally  forgotten.  There  just  wasn't  enough 
rteam  behind  them  to  do  more  than  pasa 
them  so  that  they  became  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative tokenism. 

But  the  filibuster  and  civil  rights  is  history. 
Nixon  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken  the 
filibuster  in  order  to  pass  a  new  civil  rights 
act.  He's  concerned  about  such  matters  as 
the  anti-ballistic  missile,  the  draft  and  the 
SST.  A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the  device  as 
well  as  a  Southern  reactionary,  and  In  the 
next  couple  of  years  the  Northerners  are 
going  to  need  it  more  than  the  Southerners. 
The  big  winner  in  the  cutting  down  of  the 
filibuster  will  be  the  White  House,  which 
will  need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms  to 
get  what  it  wants  passed.  That's  why  Nixon's 
for  it,  and  it's  why  everyone  who  wants  to 
see  congressional  power  diminished  sbotild 
be  for  it. 

Killing  the  filibuster  Is  presented  as  a  :  '- 
form  measure.  Words  like  modernize  and 
expedite  are  used  when  talking  about  it.  As 
if  the  Senate  is  old-fashioned  because  the 
senators  talk  too  much.  The  problem  is  that 
half  the  time  the  senators  don't  know  what 
they're  talking;  about,  and  eliminating  the 
filibuster  isn't  going  to  cu'e  that.  What 
might  help,  what  mig'  *.  be  f.  true  moderni- 
zation would  be  if  the  congres-sional  research 
and  information  gathering  facilities  were 
significantly  enlarged.  The  legislative  branch 
is  dangerously  depecdent  on  the  executive 
for  too  much  of  what  it  knows. 

Minor  mechanical  adjustment  in  the  rules 
isn't  going  to  make  a  better  Congress.  This 
is  so  of  the  filibuster,  and  of  the  furor  over 
the  seniority  system.  Those  old  coots  run 
things,  not  because  of  the  rtiles,  but  because 
the  good  guys  don't  have  enough  vot.es.  When 
they  do  have  the  votes  seniority  doesii't 
matter. 

You  can  see  that  in  the  case  of  Congress- 
man John  L.  McMillan,  the  superannuatedly 
impossible  gent  from  South  Carolina  who 
chain)  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. The  liberals  had  a  chance  to  vote 
him  out  but  they  didn't  have  the  numbers; 
then  later,  they  were  able  to  clip  his  po  'er 
in  the  committee  because  they  constitute  a 
majority. 

The  last  50  years  ought  to  have  schooled  us 
to  watch  out  for  reforms  that  promise  us 
business-like  procedures  by  strengthening 
centralized  power.  The  problem  i.sn't  to  get 


Congress  to  shut  up  but  to  get  them  to  shout 
back. 

I  think  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  column  is 
very  interesting  because  he  is  not  known 
as  the  most  conservative  of  the  writers, 
and  I  oftentimes  do  not  agree  with  him. 
But  I  must  say  in  this  instance  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  perceived  very  clearly  what 
may  yet  come  into  the  awareness  of  some 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  year  about  which 
Mr.  von  Hoffman  wrote,  the  Senate  de- 
feated the  repeated  attempts  at  modifica- 
tion of  the  filibuster  rule. 

Congressional  Quarterly  on  March  5, 
1971,  described  the  Senate's  defeat  of 
the  third  attempt  to  modify  the  filibuster 
nile.  The  publication  noted  that  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Fulbright, 
during  the  debate  on  the  matter  pointed 
out  that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
might  not  have  been  adopted  if  it  had 
been  thoroughly  debated  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  filibuster  rule.  I 
was  not  in  the  Senate  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  adopted,  but  I 
believe  that  observation  by  Senator 
Fulbright  is  worthy  of  our  consideration 
today  when  we  consider  the  American 
lives  lost  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  maimed 
from  that  war,  and  the  loss  of  national 
treasure — not  to  mention  the  trouble  in 
the  streets  and  the  bitter  memories 
from  the  sixties  that  many  Americans 
have. 

Mr.  Fulbright  stated  in  1971  that  had 
the  issue  been  debated  under  the  filibus- 
ter rule — in  his  words: 

I  could  have  delayed  that  vote.  Tlie  vehicle 
was  there,  the  power  was  there.  I  failed  to 
have  the  wisdom  to  use  It,  as  did  every  other 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  believe  in  those  words,  Mr.  Fulbright 
reflected  his  personal  agony  over  a  mis- 
take that  many  in  America  shared  in — 
and  many  share  his  mental  anguish  over 
that  war  and  whatever  role  they  may 
have  had  in  it  or  failed  to  have  in  it. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  described 
the  filibuster  rule  modification  failure 
that  year,  this  way: 

Opponents  of  a  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing Senate  filibuster  rule  March  2  defeated 
a  third  attempt  in  as  many  weeks  to  limit  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  consider  an  amendment 
(SRes9)  to  Rule  22. 

The  vote  was  48-36 — eight  votes  short  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  required  to  end  a 
filibuster  (invoke  cloture).  With  84  Senators 
voting,  56  votes  would  have  been  needed  by 
proponents  of  a  rules  change. 

No  Senator  changed  his  position  on  the 
third  vote.  On  the  three  cloture  votes  (Feb. 
18,  Feb.  23  and  March  2)  already  taken  this 
session,  the  position  of  all  100  Senators  has 
been  recorded.  By  including  those  Senators 
paired  for  and  against  cloture  as  well  as  those 
present  and  voting,  the  restilts  of  all  three 
votes  would  be  the  same:  58-42  for  ending 
the  filibuster — nine  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority.  Thus  Senate  reformers  have 
failed  to  pick  up  a  single  vote  since  the  first 
cloture  attempt. 

S  Res  9,  cosponsored  by  Senators  James  B. 
Pearson  (R  Kan.)  and  Frank  Church  (D 
Idaho),  would  allow  a  three-fifths  vote 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  limit  debate. 

Senate  reformers  had  predicted  that  they 
would  add  significant  strength  to  their  ef- 
fort on  the  third  vote,  but  the  result  indi- 
cated that  proponents  of  a  change  In  the 


filibuster  rule  had  not  been  successful  In 
movii  g  toward  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

After  the  vote,  Church  requested  tnat  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D  Mont.)  al- 
low a  fourth  vote.  "I  confess  there  is  not 
much  life  left  in  t;iis  proposition,  hut  there 
is  ?on'.e.  Give  us  another  week." 

Mansfield  scheciuled  another  vote  for 
Mari!h  9,  but  emphasized  that  it  wotild  be 
the  final  test  on  the  matter. 

Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D  R.T.)  questioned 
tl'e  need  for  another  vote,  saying  it  was 
highly  unlikely  that  the  necessary  support 
could  be  obtained.  "We  find  ourselves  in  the 
very  difficult  position  tl'at  we  need  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  order  to  create  a  three-fifths 
shutoff.  I  do  not  thin!:  that  is  ever  going  to 
hanpen." 

In  another  development,  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  (R.  N.Y.)  said  if  the  fourth  vote  was 
unsuccessfxil,  he  would  rai.se  the  constitu- 
tional argument  that  the  Senate,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress,  could  break  off 
a  filibuster  and  adopt  new  rules  by  a  simple 
majority  Both  Mansfield  and  Church  said 
they  would  oppose  such  a  contention. 

ALTERNATIVE     CLOTDKE     PROPOSALS 

Various  alternatives  have  been  suggested 
to  the  three-fifths  proposal  for  modifying 
Rule  22.  All  alternative  plans  previously  had 
been  rejected  by  Church  and  Pearson. 

Some  alternative  proposals  that  may  be 
considered  if  a  compromise  is  initiated  in- 
clude : 

A  resolution  (S  Res  14)  Introduced  by  Jack 
Miller  (R  Iowa)  to  assure  bipartisanship  in 
debate  cutoff.  It  would  reduce  the  cloture 
requirement  to  three-fifths  but  make  the 
three-fifths  include  a  majority  of  each  party. 
In  tae  eight  successful  attempts  to  limit  de- 
bate since  Rule  22  was  adopted  in  1917,  a 
majority  of  Senators  from  both  major  parties 
voted  for  cloture. 

A  resolution  (S  Res  50)  Introduced  by 
Robert  Dole  (R  Kan.)  providing  that  the 
first  cloture  vote  on  a  motion  start  with  a 
two-thirds  requirement,  and  that  the  re- 
quirement be  reduced  by  one  vote  on  each 
successive  vote  until,  after  eight  attempts, 
it  dropped  to  a  three-fifths  requirement. 

A  proposal  first  made  in  previous  years 
that  would  leave  the  debate  cutoff  figure  at 
two-thirds  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  debate 
on  any  Issue,  then  reduce  it  to  three-fifths. 
A  proposal  that  would  install  the  three- 
fifths  cutoff  for  filibusters  against  every- 
thing but  further  rules  changes,  for  which 
the  two-thirds  requirement  would  be  re- 
tained. 

Since  S  Res  9  was  introduced  Jan.  2b  with 
51  Senators  as  cosponsors.  a  filibuster  con- 
ducted primarily  by  southern  Senators  has 
been  waged  against  bringing  the  resolution 
to  a  vote. 

Tactics  used  in  1971  by  the  Senators  op- 
posed to  a  change  in  Rule  22  have  varied 
somewhat  from  those  used  In  previous  de- 
bates on  attempts  to  modify  the  two-thirds 
requirement.  The  new  argtiments  liave  as 
their  basis  the  following  points: 

During  the  1960e,  the  filibuster  was  used 
primarily  against  civil  rights  legislation.  Vir- 
tuall.v  all  of  the  major  civil  right,s  bills 
eventually  pas.seii.  tilthough  they  were  stJb- 
h'rintially  improved  because  of  the  delay  pro- 
viiied  by  extended  debate.  Thus,  the  piessure 
lOr  altering  Rule  22  has  abated  greatly. 

Pn.^sjole  con.servative  trends  in  political 
philo.sophy  could  make  the  filibuster  !i  ncccs- 
.«.ary  tool  of  liberal  Senators  in  uorkiiig 
againwi  "ri'pressive"  or  "reactlonarv  '  legis- 
laljon. 

The  power  of  the  Executive  Bianch  ha.s 
outgrown  that  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  par- 
ticularly regarding  war-making  and  foreign 
policy  decisions.  Congressional  power  will  be 
diminished  if  the  influence  of  the  filibuster 
is  weakened. 

A  key  Senator  among  those  favoring  reten- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  requirement  was  John 
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Sherman  Cooper  (R  Ky.),  who  In  past  years 
had  supported  an  caring  of  the  anti-filibuster 
reqxUroment.  In  a  floor  speech  Feb.  18,  Cooper 
said  he  had  introduced  legislation  In  1957 
and  195D  to  reduce  the  number  of  Senators 
required  to  Sw-cure  cloture  from  two-thirds 
to  'uree-fifihs  of  those  present  and  voting. 
■"I  do  not  hold  tha,t  position  now,"  he  said. 

Cooper  said  he  supported  a  rules  change 
in  pre\-ious  jears  because  he  felt  the  two- 
thirds  rule  was  hindering  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  He  changed  his  position. 
he  said,  after  it  became  clear  that  such  leg- 
islation would  be  cleared  by  Congress  despite 
the  present  cloture  requirement. 

'"Tliese  last  20  years  have  shown  that  if 
there  is  an  issue  before  this  body,  one  which 
has  been  reasoned  out  and  is  believed  in 
this  hody  and  in  the  country,  It  will  prevail, 
and  that  to  me  is  much  bettrr  than  the  idea 
that  .  .  .  speed  Is  needed.  .  .  ." 

In  a  colloquy  Feb.  24  between  John  Spark- 
man  (D  Ala.)  and  John  Stennis  (D  Miss.), 
Sparkman  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Feb.  20,  1971,  issue  of  the  New  Republic  niag- 
azme  which  opposed  a  change  in  Rule  22, 
Sparkman  a^ked  if  the  article  "made  a  pretty 
good  warning  to  the  so-called  liberals  as  to 
the  disaster  they  might  be  cotirting  by  try- 
ing to  cut  down  the  requirements  of  Rule  22." 

Stennis  agreed,  saying.  "Many  people  are 
having  second  thoughts.  I  have  noticed  the 
proponents  In  this  struggle  that  we  are  hav- 
ing are  not  as  vociferous,  not  as  vigorous  as 
in  years  heretofore.  I  think  some  of  the  wind 
lias  been  taken  out  of  their  sails.  .  .  ." 

Stennis  warned  of  "increased  executive 
pr^sure,  increased  executive  dominance" 
over  Congre.ss.  "There  must  be  some  kind  of 
safeguard  or  slowdown  in  these  legislative 
processes  that  will  not  permit  just  a  bare 
minority  to  run  over  and  prevail  here.  There 
must  be  a  checkrein."  he  said.  "The  easier 
it  becomes  to  close  off  debate  by  cloture,  the 
harder  it  is  to  perforin  oi;c  of  our  prime  mis- 
sions— the  protection  oi  the  rights  of  the 
states." 

J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D  Ark  ) .  a  leading  critic  of 
the  war  in  Indochina  and  an  opponent  of 
any  change  in  Rule  22.  suggested  Feb.  25 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  might 
not  have  been  adopted  if  it  had  t>een  thor- 
oughly debated  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  rula. 

"I  could  have  delayed  that  vote.  The  ve- 
hicle was  there,  the  power  was  there.  I  failed 
to  have  the  wisdom  to  use  it,  as  did  every 
other  member  of  this  body."  Pulbright  said. 

Fulbrlght  said  the  United  States  has  been 
".  .  .  in  a  state  of  war  or  a  near  state  of  war 
since  World  War  II,  some  25  years'  and  that 
the  power  of  the  Presidency  "inevitablj" 
grows  as  a  re.sult  of  wartime  conditions. 

"We  have  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to 
give  up  what  few  powers  the  legislative 
branch  las,  and  to  rc.sist  this  enormous  In- 
crease m  the  pov.-er  t.f  the  ccecutive.  and  to 
keep  balance  within  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. To  that  end  I  think  Rule  22  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  element." 

Mr.  President,  the  distiiiguLshed  miiior- 
ity  leader,  who  was  the  leader  in  1971 
also,  of  cour.se.  received  a  March  2  let- 
ter from  President  Nixon  relating  to  the 
filibuster  modification  debate.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  reported  that  also,  as 
follows: 

NlXOi>r   ON  FlLIBVSlES 

In  a  March  2  letter  to  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R  Pa. ) ,  President  Nixon 
reaffirmed  his  position  favoring  an  easing  of 
Rule  22.  Text  of  the  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Hugh:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  and  enclosures  regarding  the  Senate 
debate  on  Rule  22  and  requesting  my  as- 
sistance in  efforts  to  change  the  cloture  rule. 

"My  record  as  Vice  President  in  support 
of  the  Senat*  changing  its  rules  by  majority 


vote,    and   my   current    views    recently    ex- 
pres.sed  by  my  press  secretary  are  well  known. 

"Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  specific  changes 
In  congressional  rules  are  matters  properly 
to  be  determined  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  the  President  to  suggest  how 
the  Senate  should  proceed  In  considering  its 
rules  or  to  attempt  to  Influence  individuals. 
I  trust  you  will  agree  with  the  wisdom  In 
this  approach. 

"Witli  cordinl  regards,  sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  taken  from  the  Senator's 
speaking  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
.iection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President: 

Mr.  Nlxon  said  Feb.  12  through  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  Ziegler  that  he  endorsed  any 
move  by  the  Senate  "to  reform  or  to  adjust 
its  work  procedures  and  schedules  in  a  way 
that  allow  them  to  deal  with  business  more 
promptly  and  expeditiously."  (Weekly  Re- 
port p.  416} 

As  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nlxon  Jan.  4,  1957, 
rendered  an  advisory  opinion  which  stated 
in  part: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair  that  while 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  continued 
from  one  Congress  to  another,  the  right  of 
a  cuiTcnt  majority  of  the  Senate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  Congress  to  adopt  its  own 
rules,  stemming  as  it  does  from  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  cannot  be  restricted  or  limited 
by  rules  adripted  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
in  a  previous  Congress."  {Congrefis  a.'id  the 
Nation  Vol.  I,  p.  1427) 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  refused  to  make 
a  similar  ruling  in  the  current  debate  on 
Rule  22.  [Weekly  Report  p.  450) 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  benefited  from  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  great  men  who  have  served  in 
this  body. 

Fonner  Senator  Sam  Ervin  is  such  a 
man,  and  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
of  his  solid  position  against  the  proposals 
to  weaken  rule  22.  Senator  Ervin — or 
good  old  "Uncle  Sam"  as  his  millions  of 
admirers  throughout  the  Nation  liked  to 
call  him  at  a  time  when  they  were  acute- 
ly aware  that  America's  traditional  val- 
ues needed  protection  and  viewed  him 
as  their  protector — gave  me  in  1971. 
some  quotations  that  he  believed  helped 
bring  a  degree  of  intelligence  into  any 
consideration  of  rule  22.  These  are  the 
quotations  my  friend,  Sam  Ervin,  gave 
me.  and  I  want  again  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues,  and  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  new  Senators,  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  with  Sam  Ervin: 

These  are  Sam  Ervin's  observations: 

The  filibuster  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  conforms  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  it  Is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees  we 
have  for  preserving  the  rights  which  are  in 
the  Constitution.  (Walter  Lippraann  "The 
Essential  Llppmami.") 

Of  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate, 
and  its  methods  of  procedure.  It  may  truly 
be  said:  "They  know  not  what  they  do."  In 
this  chamber  alone  are  preserved,  without 
restraint,  two  essentials  of  wise  legislation 
and  of  good  goverimient — the  right  of 
amendment  and  of  debate.  Great  evils  often 
result  from  hasty  legislation;  rarely  from  the 


delay  which  follows  full  discussion  and  de- 
liberation. In  my  humble  judgment,  the 
historic  Senate — preserving  the  unrestricted 
right  of  amendment  and  of  debate,  main- 
taining Intact  the  time-honored  parliamen- 
tary methods  and  amenities  which  unfail- 
ingly secure  action  after  deliberation — pos- 
sesses In  our  scheme  of  government  a  value 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  words.  (Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  speech  upon  leaving  office) . 

Unlimited  debate  is  a  rarity  among  na- 
tional legislatures,  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  (Prof.  Raj-mond  Wol- 
linger.  "Readings  on  Congress") . 

As  the*  much  vaunted  separation  of  powers 
now  exists,  unrestricted  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  the  only  check  \ipon  presidential  and 
party  autocracy.  The  devices  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  so  meticulously 
set  up  would  be  ineffective  without  the 
safeguard  of  senatorial  minority  action  .  .  . 
Abolish  cloture  and  the  Senate  will  gradu- 
ally sink  to  the  level  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  there  is  less  deliberation 
and  debate  than  In  any  other  legislative  as- 
sembly. (Prof.  Lindsay  Rodgers,  "The  Ameri- 
can Senate".) 

Obviously,  the  Senators,  who  are  100  well- 
educated,  well-informed,  and  rather  "liberal" 
men  .  .  .  see  something  exceedingly  valuable 
to  their  corporate  and  individual  status  in 
the  privilege  of  unrestrained  debate.  That 
value  is  the  right  to  resist  In  a  most  public 
manner  policies  that  a  President  desires.  .  . . 
(In  the  Senate)  the  notorious  fUibuster 
stands  as  an  insufferable  bar  to  presidential 
ambitions.  (Prof.  Alfred  de  Grazla,  "Republic 
in  Crisis.") 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  un- 
restricted discussion  and  its  simple  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  proce- 
dure, unquestionably  enable  it  to  fulfill  with 
very  considerable  success  its  high  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision.  (Woodrow  Wil- 
son, in  his  doctoral  thesis  "Congressional 
Government,"  written  impartially  before  he 
was  stricken   by  "presidential   ambitions"). 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
ml°ht  recall  that  the  public  is  not  always 
risht  all  at  once  and  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  in  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  if  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Those  who  de-" 
uounce  the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  beccrno 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority.  (William  S. 
White,  "Citadel"). 

If  I  v/ere  to  teach  again  a  course  in  govern- 
ment, I  would  say  if  you  really  want  to  know 
the  kind  of  manners  and  rules  of  conduct 
that  you  oui;ht  to  have  to  assure  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment,  particularly,  as 
it  comes  to  free  speech,  and  the  rights  to 
redress  for  your  grievances,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  freedom  to  assemble  .  .  .  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  represents  that 
in  its  fullest  measure.  And  in  that  alone,  it's 
worthwhile.  If  nothing  else,  that  would  make 
It  a  very  worthwhile  American  institution. 
(Hu)jert  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  and  Former 
Vice  President  NBC-TV  Interview,  January. 
1971). 

Many  of  the  wise  men  who  ha'.e  served 
in  the  Senate  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  one  place  in 
the  legislative  Journey  whert  the  opportunity 
for  discussion  is  unfettered.  They  have  found 
that  this  has  not  in  the  end  prevented  any 
decisions  persistently  wanted  by  the  people, 
but  on  the  other  hand  stood  in  the  way 
of  much  action  that  the  couiitry  has  come 
to  concUide  would  have  been  unwise.  (Hon. 
Robert  Luce,  "Congress:   An  E.xplanation"). 

The  ability  of  any  Senator  to  speak  for  as 
long  as  he  chooses  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Senate  and  distin- 
guishes it  quite  sharply  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or.  Indeed,  any  other  legis- 
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latlve  body  In  the  world.  (Prof.  Lewis  Pro- 
man   Jr.,  "The  Congressional  Proce6.s"). 

It  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
ar"  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed 
<n  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority.  ...  Of 
all  the  political  institutions,  the  legislature 
i<  the  one  that  is  most  easily  swayed  by  the 
will  of  the  majority.  ...  I  am  not  so  much 
.-.Urmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
nthat  country  as  at  the  inadequate  securi- 
ties which  one  finds  there  against  tyranny. 
.Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  "Democracy  in 
.•:!!iericn,"). 

His  book  was  written  more  than  100 
\  e-irs  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  additionol 

(ia'jtation: 

The  most  significant  difference  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
t-enate  is  to  be  found  In  the  provisions  of 
1  nitfed  debate  In  the  House  and  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate.  (Prof.  Ernst  Praenkcl, 
Free  University  of  Berlin  "American  System 
of  Government.") 

Mr.  President,  like  many  Senators  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  privUege  of  maintaining 
Jai  ge  office  staffs,  I  have  found  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  call  upon  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  do  some  of  my 
research,  and  to  provide  the  facts  on 
pome  subjects.  The  stafif  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  does  a  magnificent  job.  The 
Librai-y  of  Congress  staff  has  done  a  lot 
to  help  give  many  Senators  the  reputa- 
tion for  being  knowledgeable  in  many 
fields. 

One  area  that  the  Library  has  re- 
searched at  length  and  in  depth  for 
many  Senators  is  the  area  of  Senate 
rules,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
not  ignored  rule  XXII  in  this  respect. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  provided 
powerful  and  persuasive  arguments 
against  any  weakening  of  rule  xxn.  But 
I  do  not  intend  today  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  all  the  arguments  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  provided  against 
tampering  with  this  long-time  tradition 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
Library  boiled  down  many  of  the  argu- 
ments against  modification  of  the  rule 
Into  11  pohits,  which  I  gladly  pass  on  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues : 

Arguments  for  Pilxbusterinc 

1.  Minorities  have  rights  which  no  major- 
ity should  override.  Government  is  consti- 
tuted to  protect  minorities  against  majori- 
ties. Obstruction  is  Justlflable  as  a  means  of 
preventing  a  majority  from  trampling  upon 
minority  rights  until  a  broad  political  con- 
sensiis  has  developed. 

2.  A  Senate  majority  does  not  necessarily 
represent  a  consensus  of  the  people  or  even 
of  the  states.  Frequently  popxilar  opinion 
upon  a  question  has  not  been  formulated  or, 
if  it  has  been,  it  is  often  not  eflectively  ex- 
pressed. Prolonged  debate  may  prevent  hasty 
majority  action  which  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  genuine  popular  consensus. 

3.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting in  an  appellate  capacity  carefully  to  in- 
spect proposed  legislation,  a  duty  not  readily 
performed  without  freedom  of  debate.  In  our 
system  of  government,  where  legislation  can 
be  gaveled  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  breakneck  speed  with  only  scanty 
debate  under  special  rules  framed  by  a  par- 
tisan committee,  it  is  essential  that  one  place 
be  left  for  thorough-going  debate. 

4.  Filibusters  really  do  not  prevent  needed 
legislation,  because  nearly  every  important 
measure  defeated  by  filibuster  has  been  cn- 
iwted  later.  With  rare  exception  no  really 
meritorious  measure  has  been  permanently 
defeated  and  some  vicious  proposals  have 


been  killed.  The  filibuster  has  killed  more 
bad  bUls  than  good  ones. 

5.  It  is  the  unique  function  of  the  Senate 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Executive,  a  re- 
sponsJbUlty  it  could  not  perform  without  full 
freedom  of  debate.  Unrestricted  debate  In 
the  Senate  Is  the  only  check  upon  presiden- 
tial and  party  autocracy.  It  Is  justified  by 
the  nature  of  our  governmental  system  of 
separated  powers. 

6.  The  constitutional  requirement  for 
recording  the  yeas  and  nays  is  a  protection  of 
UUatory  tactics.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  the  yeas  and  nays 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Journal  at  the  desire 
of  one-fifth  of  the  Members  present  is  an 
intentional  safeguard  alleging  the  minority 
to  delay  proceedings. 

7.  Majority  cloture  In  the  Senate  would 
destroy  its  deliberative  function  and  make  it 
a  mere  annex  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

8.  Simple  majority  cloture  would  have 
brought  many  a  decision  which  would  have 
accorded  ill  with  the  sober  second  thought 
»i  the  American  people. 

9.  The  Senate,  without  majority  cloture, 
actually  passes  a  larger  percentage  of  bills 
introduced  in  that  body  than  does  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  with  clotiu-e. 

10.  To  enforce  clotvire  by  vote  of  a  chance 
majority  in  the  Senate  might  bring  greater 
less  than  gain. 

11.  Filibusters  are  justifiable  whenever  a 
great,  vital,  fundamental,  constitutional 
question  is  presented  and  a  majority  is  try- 
ing to  override  the  organic  law  of  the  United 
States.  Under  such  circumstances,  Senators 
as  ambassadors  of  the  states  in  Congress, 
h.ive  a  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
states. 

Under  such  circumstances  Senators  as 
ambassadors  of  the  States  in  Congress 
have  a  duty  to  protect  tlie  rights  of 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  office  buildings  of 
U.S.  Senators  are  named  after  two  great 
Americans,  now  deceased.  I  refer,  of 
course  to  Senator  Richard  Russell,  a  dis- 
tinguished Democrat  from  the  State  of 
(jeorgia,  for  whom  the  Russell  Building 
is  named;  and  to  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  a  distinguished  Republican  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  for  whom  the  Dirksen 
Building  is  named.  These  are  two  famous 
names  that  surely  come  to  mind  when- 
ever an  American  thinks  proudly  of  men 
who  have  served  this  country. 

Senators  Russell  and  Dirksen  both  ob- 
.served — keeping  in  mind  their  long  years 
of  experience  in  the  Congress — that  they 
knew  of  no  instance  in  the  histoi-y  of  the 
United  States  that  rule  XXII  had  pre- 
vented passage  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
when  tlie  time  had  come  in  om-  history 
for  passage  of  that  legislation.  Their 
meaning  was  clear.  Wlien  the  people 
want  a  law — an  important  law — it  will 
not  be  blocked  by  rule  XXII — it  will  have 
overwhelming  suppoii;  of  the  Senate,  not 
just  bare  majority  support. 

These  two  distinguished  Senators 
noted  that  they  could  cite  many  ex- 
amples of  instances  in  which  a  law  that 
was  proposed  received  careful  study  and 
was  the  subject  of  great  deliberation, 
and  benefited — from  foot  dragging,  if 
you  will — and  was  amended,  thereby  be- 
coming a  far  better  piece  of  legi.sIation 
than  its  original  form. 

And  Senators  Russell  and  Dirksen  at- 
tributed much  of  Improvement  in  these 
amended  propo.sals  to  the  existence  of 
rule  22,  our  valuable  rule  that  provides 
there  shall  be  unlimited  debate  imtil  at 


least  two-thirds  of  the  Membei-s  of  the 
Senate  decide  to  end  that  debate. 

Mr.  President,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  is  elected  every  2 
years.  The  Senate  is  therefore  considered 
to  be  a  continuing  body  of  Government 
with  two-thji-ds  of  the  Membei-s  as.sured, 
God  willing,  of  continuing  in  office — 
imlfcss  recalled — during  any  given  elec- 
tion. 

Tlie  Senate  has  continued  to  operate 
as  a  continuing  body  on  the  principle 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  to 
invoke  cloture  should  there  be  a  debate 
over  a  proposed  nile  change. 

The  cloture  provision  of  rule  22.  it  Ls 
my  understanding,  was  adopted  in  1917. 
The  rollcall  vote  resulting  in  adoption 
of  that  provision  was  76  to  3.  It  is  my 
understanding  adoption  of  the  provision 
came  on  the  heels  of  great  agitation  in 
the  Senate  over  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
before  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  I  to 
arm  American  merchant  ship>s.  Prior  to 
that  time,  there  was  no  precedent  for 
shutting  off  debate,  for  muzzling  the 
views  of  a  collesigue,  of  a  State,  or  of  an 
entire  region  of  the  United  States 

The  right  to  extended  debate,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Congre.s.sioiial 
Quarterly  in  1971,  was  established  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  According  to  the 
pubUcation,  the  purpose  of  extended  de- 
bate—a chei-ished  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  considered  a  lunda- 
menial  right  in  most  parts  of  thi.s  great 
country — is  "to  afford  full  and  fair  hear- 
ings on  public  issues  from  all  geograph- 
ical and  poUtical  viewpoints." 

Mr.  Pi*esident,  tlie  distinguished  !>enior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  I  repi-esent  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
the  geographical  and  political  viewpoints 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming — the  people  of 
Wyoming. 

Those  of  us  from  Wyoming  aie  not 
only  a  minority  in  number,  and  there 
are  le.<s  than  350,000  Wyomingites;  but 
we  are  part  of  a  minority  of  Suites  in 
tln.s  coiinti-y  that  because  of  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  lands  within  our  borders  are 
at  the  center  of  the  solution  to  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  of  the  entire  Nation  in 
til  is  centui-y.  I  refer  to  the  energy  short- 
age. Wyoming  is  one  of  the  so-labeled 
energy -producing  States.  The  State  has 
vast  treasures  of  oil  and  gas,  coal,  ui-a- 
nium.  and  oil  shale.  Wyoming  has  other 
mineral  wealth  as  well,  but  these  are  the 
main  ones  pertinent  to  the  eneigy  crisis. 
Some  Wyoming  people  call  this  mineral 
v.calth  a  blessing.  Others  call  it  a  cur.se. 
Wyoming,  and  a  few  other  energy- 
producing  States,  have  the  resou'/ccs  lo 
meet  tliis  Nation's  energy  requirements. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  hve  in 
what  are  called  the  energy-con.suming 
Slates — tliose  States  that  have  to  imiiort 
energy — irom  the  Middle  East,  ii-om 
Canada,  from  Wyoming,  Louisiana,  or 
Texas,  or  wlierever. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  in  Wyo- 
ming— I  among  them — do  not  want  to 
see  the  scenic  beauty  of  om-  State  ripped 
away  to  get  at  the  fossil  fuels  needed  by 
an  energy-starved  majority  in  the  con- 
suming States.  We  believe  that  we  liave 
some  minority  rights.  We  believe  that 
we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  this  issue 
and  other  issues. 
In  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  I 
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was  tlie  only  Member  during  markup  of 

the  surface  mining  bill  to  support  my 

amendment  to  give  the  surface  owTier  of 
Wyoming  lands  over  federally  owned  coal 

the  unrestricted  right  to  surface-owner 
consent  as  to  whether  an  energy  com- 
pany could  mine  his  land.  I  believe  the 
vote  against  my  proposal  was  nine-to- 
one — and  it  could  have  been  even  more 
had  all  the  proxies  been  exercised.  Ob- 
viously, my  view — a  Wyoming  view — was 
a  minority  view  insomr  as  the  Iri.erior 
Committee  was  concerned. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  was  not  denied 
the  right  to  fully  express  my  view  on  this 
issue  so  vital  in  my  State.  In  fact,  before 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  even  though  the 
outcome  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  who  was  chairing  the 
proceedings,  was  careful  to  protect  what 
he  considered  my  minority  right  to  be 
heard,  and  asked  repeatedly  if  I  desired 
to  make  furtlier  presentation  of  Wyo- 
ming's position  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  Wyoming  are  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  for  this 
consideration.  His  actions  reflect  belief 
in  a  principle  that  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans. 

Mr.    President,    Congressional    Quar- 
terly in  1967,  1969,  and  1971,  reported 
the   Senate   controversy   over   rule   22. 
These  articles  are  worthy  of  our  review : 
Both  House  and  Senate  Face  Rules 
Controversies 

When  the  90th  Congress  convenes  Jan.  10, 
one  of  Its  first  tasks  will  be  to  adopt  the  rules 
and  procedures  that  will  govern  the  House 
and  the  Senate  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  biennial  controversy  over  Rule  22,  the 
cloture  procedure  for  ending  filibusters,  will 
be  repeated  in  the  Senate.  In  the  Hous^e,  the 
power  of  the  Rules  Committee  will  again  be 
In  question.  Some  action  appears  certain  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  established  in  1965  to  develop  the  first 
major  overhaul  of  Congress  since  1946.  Also 
in  the  House,  the  Select  Conmiittee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  established  Oct  19, 
1966,  and  authorized  to  serve  until  the  90th 
Congress  convened,  has  asked  the  House  to 
continue  it  through  the  90th  Congress  and 
to  grant  it  additional  powers. 

CLOTURE    RULE 

Senate  Rule  22.  at  last  amended  in  1059. 
provided  for  ending  debate  (filibuster)  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  two  days  after  a  cloture  motion  had 
been  filed  by  16  Senators.  Thereafter,  debate 
was  limited  to  one  hour  for  each  Senator 
on  the  bill  itself  and  on  all  motions  and 
amendments  affecting  it.  No  new  amend- 
ments could  be  offered  except  by  imanlmous 
consent.  Amendments  that  were  not  germane 
to  the  pending  business  and  amendments 
and  motions  clearly  designed  to  delay  action 
were  out  of  order.  The  rule  applied  both  to 
ordinary  business  and  to  motions  to  change 
the  Genate  rules.  (1965  Almanac  p.  590). 

Since  1917,  when  the  cloture  procedure 
was  first  adopted,  there  were  37  cloture  votes, 
of  which  only  seven  were  successful.  In  re- 
cent years,  a  number  of  filibusters  occtirred 
over  civil  rights  legislation.  Cloture  votes 
were  unsuccessful  imtll  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  1966,  the  Senate  failed  in  its  attempt 
to  invoke  cloture  on  an  Administration  civil 
rights  bill,  the  main  reason  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D  Mlch.>,  one  of  the  liberals  seeking 
modification  of  the  rule,  gave  for  the  need 
to  revise  the  rule  In  1967.  In  all,  there  were 
seven  cloture  votes  during  the  89th  Congress. 
On  only  one,  the  Voting  Rights  bill,  was  it 
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successful.  Failures  were  recorded  on  three 
votes  on  repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  two  on  civil  rights  Issues  and 
one  on  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (1966  Weekly  Report  p.  381,  2193, 
2259.  2466) 

In  its  1917  form.  Rule  22  required  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  present  and  voting  to 
invoke  cloture.  Over  the  years,  however,  a 
series  of  rulings  and  precedents  made  Rule 
22  virtually  inoperative  by  holding  that  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  debate  on  procedural 
qiiestions,  although  it  could  be  used  on  at- 
tempts to  change  Senate  rules.  In  1949, 
when  theTrumen  Administration  was  seeking 
enactment  of  a  civil  rights  measure,  the 
Rule  was  rhintred  to  require  two-thirds  of 
the  ratire  Senate  to  fupport  cloture  votes, 
but  it  allowed  cloture  to  operate  on  any 
penrlHiK  businers  or  motions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  debate  on  motions  to  change  the 
S?';ntc  rules  tlicmrelvcj.  In  1959,  the  cloture 
rule  wcis  again  revised  to  apply  to  debate  on 
molions  to  change  the  Senate  rules  and  once 
oSPin  cloture  coMld  be  imposed  by  two-thirds 
of  tho.se  picrent  nnd  voting.  At  the  same 
iin-,e.  Ip.nnuaso  was  added  to  Senate  Rule  32 
stating  that:  "Tlie  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congi-ess  to  the  next  un- 
less they  are  chanced  as  provided  in  these 
rules."  {19€5  Almanac  p.  591) 

The  langu.'ige  added  to  Rule  32  was  di- 
rected at  a  key  question  with  which  the  Sen- 
ale  had  wrestled  for  years:  Was  the  Senate, 
since  one-third  of  its  membership  was  elected 
every  two  years,  a  contlnous  body  which 
should  operate  under  rules  carried  over  from 
Conjjress  to  Congress  or  should  It  adopt  new- 
rules  by  general  parliamentary  procedure — 
majority  vote — at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress? (The  House,  all  of  whose  Members 
are  elected  every  two  years,  adopts  its  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.)  If  the 
Senate  was  a  continuous  body,  rules  changes 
could  be  talked  to  death  unless  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  supported  them.  If  not, 
a  filibuster  could  be  stopped  by  majority  vote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress  and 
the  substantive  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
rules  could  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  has  completed  his 
remarks.  I  ask  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes.  I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  some  discussion  a  few 
minutes  ago  about  procedure  after 
cloture  i.s  adopted.  I  have  looked  at  page 
213  of  tlie  Senate  Procedure,  the  book 
prepared  by  Dr.  Riddick  last  year,  and 
would  like  to  share  with  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  the  portion  entitled 
"Cloture  Procedure"  and  the  subtitle  of 
"Debate."  and  it  reads  in  this  manner: 

After  the  adoption  of  a  cloture  motion, 
"no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  In 
all  more  than  one  hour  on  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate" — 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Very  briefly. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  On  the  Senator's  hour? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  It  is  on  my 
hour,  if  the  Senator  just  wants  to  ask  a 
brief  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  all  I  wanted. 

Mr.  WILLL^M  L.  SCOTT.  Was  the     by: 


Senator's  inquiry  whether  this  Is  on  mv 
time?  ' 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^VILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Of  course 
that  is  up  to  the  Chair,  but  yes,  it  is  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  only  wanted  to  know. 
Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Now,  Mr 
President,  I  will  go  back  and  start  all 
over  again  and  if  I  am  not  interrupted 
I  will  finish  reading  the  portion  that 
relates  to  debate: 

After  the  adoption  of  a  cloture  motion,  "to 
Sen.uor  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  in  all 
more  1  l.an  1  hoir  on  the  measure,  motion,  or 
other  iratter  pcnaing  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  luUiiiidhcu  ousiaess,  the  amendments 
thereto.  and  motions  affecting  the 
same  •  '  ♦.'•  but  no  Senator  is  restricted 
to  cue  speeuh;  he  may  divide  his  time  as  he 
rctr.  fit  or  proper,  but  all  time  is  charged  to 
the  .Srnator  having  the  floor,  even  if  he 
:  iritis  for  an  interruption. 

If  cloture  is  adopted  on  a  proposition,  each 
Senator  is  entitled  to  1  hour  of  debate  on  all 
issr.es  to  which  the  cloture  is  directed,  and 
he  may  not  jield  it  to  another  Senator  on 
objection. 

The  time  takeit  for  parliamentary  Inquiries 
Is  charged  to  the  Senators  making  such 
inquiries. 

The  time  con-sumed  In  reading  an  amend- 
ment or  for  calling  a  quorum  is  not  taken 
out  of  a  Senator's  time  allowed  under  the 
cloture  rule. 

The  Chair  does  have  authority  to  declare 
quorum  calls  dilatory,  but  Rule  XXII  says 
i:othing  about  quorum  calls,  reading  of 
amcndmen.s  in  the  limitation  of  debate; 
it  says  that  each  Senator  under  the  rule  once 
cloture  is  invoked  may  speak  in  all  not  more 
than  1  hour  and  under  the  practices  of  the 
Senate,  a  quorum  call  bas  never  been 
charged  to  any  Senator. 

A  Senator  may  use  his  hour  at  any  point 
in  the  consideration  of  the  issue  to  which 
cloture  has  been  invoked. 

It  is  not  in  order,  during  cloture  proceed- 
ing-, for  a  Senator  having  the  floor  to  reply 
to  a  question  asked  him  by  a  Senator  on 
the  latter's  time. 

A  unanimous  consent  agreement  limiting 
dPtaaie  on  a  bill  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
roje;iion  of  a  cloture  motion,  subsequently 
oiTcrcd. 

Then  it  has  the  paragraph  headed 
Debate  and  Yielding: 

It  is  not  in  order,  however,  for  one  Sena- 
tor to  yield  his  time  to  another  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor.  He  can  yield  on 
his  own  time  for  a  question,  but  not  for  a 
statement. 

The  Senator  who  has  been  recognized  can 
yield  only  for  a  question  when  the  regular 
order  is  called  for,  and  he  may  not  yield  to 
another  Senator. 

A  Senator  who  has  the  floor  may  yield  on 
his  tim.e  for  a  question,  but  he  cannot  Inter- 
rogate another  Senator. 

A  Senator  who  has  the  floor,  during  pro- 
ceedings luider  cloture,  may  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, but  he  may  not  ask  another  Senator  a 
question. 

A  Senator  Imvlng  time  available  may  not 
ask  a  question  of  another  Senator  and  yield 
his  own  time  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 

A  Senator  who  yields  for  a  question  will 
have  time  charged  to  himself,  and  he  can- 
not yield  time  to  another  Senator. 

The  Chair  in  1971  advised  the  Senate  that 
a  Senator  had  a  right  to  assert  that  he 
yielded  back  his  allotted  time  If  he  so  desired. 

Tlie  next  paragraph,  Mr.  President, 
reads — and  tills  is  I^bate — Time  Kept 
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It  is  tbs  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
keep  the  time  of  every  Senator  who  speaks, 
but  by  unanimous  consent,  a  Clerk  may  be 
cirectcd  to  perform  that  duty. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  merely  wanted 
tDi-cad  thi5  to  refresh  the  reccllection 
cl  the  various  Scnalois  as  to  the  pro- 
ccaure  altor  cloture  is  invoked  because 
we  luve  not  spol'.en  at  great  length  re- 
cently after  the  imposition  of  cloture 
and  sometime  it  might  be  easy  for  us  to 
confuse  debate  before  the  adoption  of 
cloture  v.ith  debate  after  the  ado:)tion  of 
cloture. 

Mr.  Piesideut,  how  much  time  have  I 
consumed  m  totfil? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  33  minutes. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAM  li.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  tlie  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOrTD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOI-JD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  resolution  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  . 
If  this  motion  is  passed  Senate  rule  XXII 
will  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  to  shut  pll  debate.  This  would  ef- 
fectively give  absolute  rule  to  little  more 
than  a  mere  ma.iorily  of  Senators.  A  Sen- 
ate majority  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent a  consensus  of  the  people  or  of  the 
States.  Many  times  popular  opinion  on 
an  issue  does  not  develop  until  after 
prolonged  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
the  Senate  has  served  to  publicize  the 
issue.  In  this  sense,  prolonged  debate 
may  prevent  hasty  majority  action  which 
would  be  out  of  harmony  with  genuine 
popular  consensus:  v.liereas  simple  ma- 
jority cloture  will  not  allow  for  a  sober 
second  thought  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  unique  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  executive,  a  responsibility  it  could 
not  perform  without  full  freedom  of  de- 
bate. Majority  clotme  in  the  Senate 
would  destroy  its  deliberative  function 
and  make  it  a  mere  pnnex  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  prolonged  debate  is  not 
resorted  to  lightly  or  at  the  whim  of  a 
lew  Senators.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
its  effectiveness.  It  is  only  when  an  issue 
of  vital  importance  is  presented,  that  a 
minority  of  Senators,  concerned  with 
their  roles  as  "ambassadors  of  the 
States,"  engage  in  extended  debate  in 
order  that  all  viewpoints  may  be  pre- 
sented and  all  options  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  presently  61 
Democrats  in  the  Senate.  If  this  resolu- 
tion passes,  it  is  then  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  the  members  of  the  majority 
party  to  close  off  debate  on  a  highly  par- 
tisan issue,  thus  effectively  negating  the 
righto  of  the  minority.  I  wi.sh  to  remind 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  today's  ma- 
jority may  be  tomorrow's  minority. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  issue  was  last 
debated  in  1969,  I,  along  with  many 
others,  delivered  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  feel  that  these  remarks  are  as 
pertinent  and  purposeful  now  as  they 
were  then,  and  I  wish  to  quote  from  tliem 
at  length: 


The  Senate  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
cusslun  about  the  rules  of  debate.  At  first 
glance,  such  a  procedure  might  seem  trivial 
and  a  waste  of  time.  However,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  know  that  the  stakes  in  this  issue 
are  high,  and  that  the  very  survival  of  free 
govcrntiieut  is  threatened  if  the  Senate  rules 
for  dtbale  are  substantially  changed. 

Thb  Senate  is  the  last  forum  that  allow.s 
unlimited  debate  in  our  process  of  govern- 
ment. Tlie  House  of  Representatives,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  its  Members,  cannot 
allow  everyone  to  express  their  views  at 
length.  Most  legislation  moves  through  the 
IIouGe  under  tight  restrictions  on  debate. 

I  SCO  no  reason  why  Senate  procedures 
should  become  a  carbon  copy  of  the  House. 
The  practice  cf  unlimited  debate  allows  a 
L".:;iroujih  di-»cussion  of  tlie  issues,  even  to  an 
unpopular  minority.  Both  liberals  and  con- 
sii-Valivc^  have  made  uss  of  this  privilege. 
When  es:;tnded  debate  develops,  the  national 
attention  i^  focused  upon  the  issue  at  hand. 
Tliousaiido  of  people  become  aware  of  the 
arguments,  r.nd  frequently  write  to  their 
Senators  ertpressing  their  views.  Thus  on 
crucial  issues,  a  Senator  is  able  to  consult 
his  constituency  during  the  course  cf  debate, 
a  privilege  which  is  denied  tj  him  when  leg- 
islation is  rushed  through. 

The  fact  is  that,  if  the  Senate  really  wishes 
to  end  debate,  it  can  do  so  with  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  Senate  has  actually  done  so  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  Yet,  it  does  not  happen 
very  often,  indicating  that  most  Senators 
mail  tain  an  open  mind  about  the  need  for 
debate.  The  present  debate  rules,  particularly 
rule  XXII  requiring  a  two-thh-ds  majority 
for  ending  debate,  have  played  a  long  and 
honorable  history  in  drawing  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  unwise  and  hasty  legislation,  when 
fundamental  constitutional  questions  may 
be  at  stake.  Tlie  framers  of  our  Constitution 
consistently  required  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  fundamental  Issues. 

A  two-thii-ds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
a  treaty,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
to  override  a  veto,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Hou.ses  to  paoS  confititutional  amendments, 
a  tv.'o-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  convict 
on  impeachment,  and  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  either  House  to  expel  its  own  Mem- 
b:r.  The  concept  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
is  embedded  In  the  heart  of  our  constitu- 
tional thinking. 

Our  governmental  system  has  developed 
a  complex  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
some  of  them  WTittcn  into  the  Constitution, 
and  others  adopted  through  precedent,  prac- 
tice, and  legislative  decision.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate's practice  of  unlimited  debate  is  an  im- 
portant p.'i»t  of  that  system  and  must  be 
retained. 

Mr.  President,  such  words  as  "democracy" 
ar»d  "liberty"  are  used  often  in  discoiu'ses 
concerning  American  government.  They  are 
too  often  used  Interchangeably,  and  taken  to 
mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  we  ponder  for  a  moment  Just  what 
these  words  mean,  and  the  difference  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  these  two  words  refer 
to  similar  cliaracteristics  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States:  Democracy,  simply  put. 
being  rule  by  the  majority,  and  liberty  being 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  Both  concepts 
are  Important  to  all  Americans.  Take  away 
either,  and  the  other  would  probably  no 
longer  aptly  describe  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

While  both  democracy  and  liberty  are  es- 
sential to  our  form  of  government,  there  i.'> 
a  point  at  which  these  two  Ideals  conflict. 
and  the  fight  to  preserve  both  democracy 
and  liberty  is  often  a  fight  to  keep  the  two 
In  proper  balance  with  one  another.  If  the 
principle  of  majority  rule  is  expanded  wrlth- 
out  limitation,  the  consequences  would  lie 
severe:  should  60  percent  plus  one  of  tlie 
electorate  decide  to  Ignore  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  the  justice  of  the  minority  cause 
would  become  irrelevant.  Majority  rule  would 


prevail.  Liberty,  or  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual would  be  abolished. 

Democracy  would,  in  fact,  become  moboc- 
racy  or  tyranny.  Similarly,  if  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  permanently  thwart  the  will  of  the 
majority,  we  would  not  have  liberty,  but 
cligaroliy  and  tlius  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have  an 
awesome  responsibility.  As  the  world's  grciit- 
eat  deliberative  body,  it  Is  appropriate  for  us 
to  consider  and  to  ponder  the  philosophical 
foundations  of  our  Government.  Tlie  inimedl- 
ate  interest  of  those  favoring  particular  leg- 
ialation  must  not  be  allowed  to  further  erode 
tlie  institutions  which  buttress  our  Repub- 
lic. If  the  desire  of  a  temporary  majority  con- 
flicts with  a  principle  inipoit.int  to  the  maiu- 
tenance  of  democracy  and  liberty,  then,  in 
my  judgment,  the  duty  of  the  Seiic>te  is  to 
side  with  the  long-range  good  of  the  Nation. 
Mere  tempor.iry  majority  support  for  legis- 
lation is  hardly  the  sole  criterion  for  passage 
of  legiblatiou. 

Mr.  President,  this  concern  for  our  Repub- 
lic, and  the  institutions  which  keep  It  free, 
is  the  principal  motivation  for  those  of  us 
who  favor  retention  of  the  rule  XXII  in  its 
present  form.  This  rule  is  one  of  a  number  of 
Important  rules  and  procedures  which  serve 
to  protect  our  Republic  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. By  allowing  extensive  debate  of  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  by  allowing  an  excep- 
tionally determined  minority  of  34  Senators 
to  speak  Indefinitely,  the  Senate  prevents 
passage  of  unduly  harsh  or  punitive  legisla- 
tion, even  though  a  majority  may  favor  it.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  the  strength  of  the 
Senate:  our  goal  is  not  to  contrive  legisla- 
tion which  pleases  a  mere  majority;  rather. 
It  Is  to  attempt  to  fashion  proposals  which 
win  consider  the  desires  of  the  many  geo- 
graphical, ideological,  economic,  and  other 
interests  of  this  vast  country. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXH  In  Its  present 
form  encourages  this  great  body  to  consider 
the  entire  Nation  when  conducting  our  busi- 
nes.s.  To  weaken  the  rule  by  allowing  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  to  cut  off  debate  is  to 
discourage  this  broad  approach  which  is 
essential  to  the  unity  of  our  Nation.  The  most 
able  American  and  South  Carolinian  John  C. 
C-ilhoun,  who  served  with  great  distinction 
In  this  body.  Is  known  for  exjwjundlng  the 
theory  of  the  concurrent  majority.  Calhoun 
was  a  brilliant  political  scientist,  and  his 
analysis  of  the  United  States  as  a  pluralistic 
society  was  not  only  original  for  Its  day,  it 
has  also  stood  the  test  of  time.  This  great 
Senator  correctly  perceived  that  our  Nation 
consisted  of  numerous  competing  groups — 
business,  agricultural,  sectional,  religious, 
and  so  forth.  He  contended  that  none  of 
these  groups  alone  could  determine  the 
course  of  government,  but  that  the  lnterest-» 
wotUd  combine — giving  and  taking  with  eacli 
other — until  a  given  policy  was  sufficiently 
broad  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Interests  In  the  Nation.  The  coalition 
was  hardly  permanent,  but  another  would  be 
formed  on  behalf  of  another  policy. 

Mr.  President,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  pro- 
pounding the  theory  of  the  concurrent  ma- 
jority, was  presenting  an  analysis  of  our 
body  politic,  and  how  it  worked.  He  was  not 
advocating,  but  observing.  However.  Calhoun 
did  foresee  a  danger  that  the  sj-stem  could 
break  down  if  safeguards  were  not  provided 
to  Insure  that  major  Interests,  representing 
R  substantial  segment  of  the  population, 
were  given  a  voice  on  matters  vitally  affecting 
them.  Indeed,  Calhoun  at  one  time  advocated 
several  executives — with  veto  powers — rather 
than  one  President,  so  concerned  was  he 
that  our  system  could  not  sustain  the  com- 
plete alienation  of  a  major  part  of  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  Calhoun  was  prophetic — for  Indeed 
the  War  Between  the  States  was  In  part  the 
result  of  the  inability  of  our  government  to 
reconcile  opposing  points  of  view  within  the 
system. 

Rule  XXII,  as  presently  written,  has  been 
criticized  by  Its  critics  not  merely  l>ec8use 
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its  use  has  prevented  passage  of  certain 
legislation  but  because  the  threat  of  ex- 
tended debate  under  the  rule  works  an  In- 
fluence on  legislation  that  is  passed.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  threat  of  extended  debate 
by  small  groups  of  Senators  has  diluted 
o-lierwise  good  legislation.  In  my  Judgment, 
till'?  is  not  an  argument  for  weakening  rule 
>:XII,  but  a  most  persuasive  one  for  retain- 
ing the  present  rule.  While  critics  use  the 
term  "dilute,"  in  reality  they  are  referring 
to  changes  in  proposed  legislation  which  ac- 
coinmodate  the  bill  to  the  numerous  points 
of  view  represented  in  this  body.  This  proc- 
ess, far  from  being  harmful,  actually  helps 
fashion  legislation  more  acceptable  to  the 
entire  Nation.  The  result  is  not  diluted  legis- 
lation but  legislation  that  is  designed  to  do 
more  than  satisfy  a  temporary  majority — 
that  is,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  American 
people  as  is  possible.  In  a  time  of  increasing 
bitterness  and  frustration  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  would  appear  to  be  ill-advised 
to  weaken  a  device  which  allows  a  substan- 
tial minority  to  make  its  views  felt  on  legis- 
lation. Let  U8  all  remember,  particularly 
those  who  wish  to  weaken  rule  XXII,  that 
today's  majority  can  easily  become  tomor- 
row's minority. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  glva  the  impres- 
sion that  a  small  and  willful  minority  now 
have  a  virtual  veto  over  all  legislation  be- 
cause of  rule  XXII.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
that  this  is  not  the  ca.se.  First  of  all,  34  Sen- 
ators are  required  to  prevent  cloture,  if  all 
are  present  to  vote. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  only  22  Senators  from  the  States 
of  the  old  Confederacy,  and  that  all  22  sel- 
dom vote  as  a  \mit.  Second,  the  success  of 
extended  debate  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  infrequency  of  its  use.  It  is  a  tech- 
nique that  would  rapidly  become  ineffective 
If  used  often.  A  substantial  mhiority  of 
Senators  will  exerci.se  their  rights  imder  rtUe 
XXII  only  if  they  feel  very  strongly  about 
an  issue.  When  this  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  issue  is  important.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  additional  attention  focused 
on  the  issue  as  a  result  of  extended  debate — 
both  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  news 
media — is  Justified,  and  might  well  prevent 
hasty  action  that,  while  acceptable  to  a 
majority,  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  a 
minority. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  rule  XXII 
In  its  present  form  is  an  Important  preserva- 
tive of  the  rights  of  the  minority  point  of 
view.  It  helps  preserve  that  balance  between 
democracy  and  liberty  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Republic.  It  encourages  legis- 
lation more  acceptable  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion— and  thus  provides  consideration  of  all 
major  interests  by  the  concurrent  majority 
of  which  Cblhoun  wrote.  The  Senate — as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body— would  be 
wise  to  resist  those  wlio  would  weaken  its 
effect. 

Why  do  we  have  debate  in  the  Senate  at 
all?  We  have  debate  because  people  have 
different  views,  and  .some  have  formed  opin- 
ions, perhaps,  on  a  subject,  before  they  come 
to  the  Senate,  or  before  they  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  matter;  but  upon 
the  stimulation  of  thought,  with  new  ideas 
being  injected  into  debate,  and  upon  reflec- 
tion, and  upon  reading  and  bearing  discus- 
sions, it  is  very  helpful  to  Senators  to  get 
new  ideas  and  new  thoughts.  If  a  Senator  is 
openminded — and  I  would  attribxite  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  that  they  are  open- 
minded — then  debate  is  helpful.  And  if  de- 
bate is  helpful  at  all,  why  is  not  extended 
debate  helpfiU,  where  the  subject  involved 
is  so  extremelV  important  and  vital  to  the 
whole  Nation,  or  any  one  section  of  the  Na- 
tion? 

Not  only  does  rule  XXII  provide  the  minor- 
ity with  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views, 
but  it  also  provides  a  forum  for  the  major- 


ity, speaking  here  in  tils  body,  to  expose 
their  opinions  to  the  Nation,  and  to  meet 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  public  opin- 
ion of  what  is  behig  advocated;  and  if  the 
Nation  approves  of  what  the  majority  is  do- 
ing, then  that  opinion  will  become  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  put  the  majority  in  a  very 
fortified  position,  in  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  on  an  occasion  when  a  sub- 
stantial minority  of  Senators  realizes  that 
it  has  a  chance  of  preventing  action  on  an 
extremely  controversial  matter,  this  chance, 
provided  by  rule  XXII,  encourages  both  sides 
u>  look  long  and  hard  at  a  propcsal  and  give 
more  careful  consideration  to  the  is.sue  than 
would  have  been  given  had  the  rtile  not  ex- 
isted. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  object. 

Mr.  FORD.  Object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
.iection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  Senator  may  yield 
any  time  he  want.s  to  for  a  question  with- 
out lor,ing  his  right  to  the  floor.  Under 
the  act  of  cloture  that  has  been  imposed, 
lie  has  1  hour,  and  he  may  use  tliis.  I 
suggest  that  the  ParUamentai-ian 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi*. 
Buckley).  The  Senator  is  not  correct. 
Under  the  niles,  dm-ing  1  hour  debate, 
now  under  clotm-e,  one  Senator  may  not 
yield  for  a  question  on  another  Senator's 
time.  He  may  yield  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  that  the  Parliamentarian 
look  at  page  214  of  Procedm-es? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  regular  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
point  of  order  has  been  raised  by  the 
rule,  I  have  no  objection,  although  I  am 
willing  to  continue.  I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
acting  majority  leader  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  rule  on  the  matter?  If  so, 
I  will  continue.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
it  might  be  well  for  him  to  rule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
right  to  yield  for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  all  I  was 
going  to  yield  for,  a  question.  I  was 
merely  asking  luianimous  consent  to 
yield  for  a  question,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  not  lose  my  i-ight«  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  aU 
light. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wiU  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  fi-om  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding.  I  had 
just  read  the  rules  and  was  familiar  with 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator's remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
I  wonder  if  he  was  not  trying  to  say 


that  none  of  us  should  have  our  minds 
in  concrete,  or  minds  made  up,  on  a 
given  issue  so  that  he  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  listen  to  some  other  person's  point 
of  view,  that  we  might  be  pei-suaded  to 
a  diiferent  point  of  view  if  we  would 
listen  to  the  other  man's  opinion  on  a 
given  issue  that  might  be  before  the 
Senate?  Was  that,  in  essence,  the 
thought  that  the  Senator  was  sharing 
with  us  at  the  time  that  I  requested 
tliat  he  yield  briefly  for  a  question' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  say  that  he  was  trying  to 
bring  out  the  point  that  my  colleagues  do 
have  open  minds  and,  because  they  do, 
then  something  somebody  says  in  debate 
may  have  some  influence  on  their  think- 
ing. New  ideas  are  injected,  new  thoughts 
are  injected  in  debate.  Because  of  that, 
frequently,  Senators  change  their  minds. 

I  am  reminded  very  much  of  the  story 
of  the  fellow  who  was  on  a  jury  one  time 
and  when  he  heard  the  State's  case 
against  the  defendant  he  was  ready 
to  vote  right  then  and  there,  without 
hearing  the  defendant's  side,  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty.  But  then,  after  he 
heard  the  defendant  testify  and  heard 
his  witnesses,  he  was  ready  to  vote  im- 
mediately that  the  defendant  should  be 
acquitted. 

So  decisions  sometime  depend  on  which 
side  one  heat's  and  sometime  depend  on 
the  points  that  are  brought  out.  If  debate 
is  worth  anything— and  I  think  it  is; 
otherwise,  for  almost  200  yeai's,  this  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  been  maintained  as  a 
deliberative  body — then  it  certainly  is 
worth  hearing  what  Senators  have  to  say 
and  to  get  their  views  and  to  benefit 
from  the  views  of  other  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator.  I  was  just 
noticing  in  the  Book  on  Procedures  on 
page  214  that  it  indicates  that  a  Senator 
who  has  been  recognized  can  yield  only 
for  a  question  when  the  regular  order  is 
called  for,  and  he  may  not  yield  time  to 
another  Senator.  A  Senator  who  has  the 
floor  may  yield  on  his  time  for  a  question, 
but  he  cannot  interrogate  another 
Senator. 

Would  the  Senator  construe  that  to 
mean  that  he  may  yield  on  his  own  time 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  construe 
lliat  I  can  yield  on  my  own  time  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate 
iJie  Senator's  response. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thanir  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  continue: 

Mr.  Piesident,  rule  XXn  demands  of  ;he 
Senate  that  legislation  be  carefully  drawn.  It 
demands  that  the  views  of  Senator^— and 
al-so  of  part  of  the  American  public— ;.vliich 
may  be  m  an  unpopular  minority  be  given 
both  a  fair  hearing  and  a  due  consideration 
in  the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  Rule  XXII 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  whim,  to  radical  change 
which,  though  temporarily  popular,  could  do 
harm  not  contemplated  by  the  proponents 
of  the  chanpe. 

Mr.  President,  our  Republic  has  survived 
and  prospered  because  we  have  attempted  to 
preserve  a  balance  between  democracy  a'ld 
liberty,  because  our  forefathers  contemplated 
the  democratic  process  not  as  an  end  in  it- 
sf.'f,  bill  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  rights  of 
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man  are  held  to  exist  Independently  of  the 
^Ung^ness  of  a  majority  to  tolerate  those 
rights.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  had  gov- 
ernment by  Gallup,  in  which  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  at  a  given  time  Is  the  sole  test  ot 
the  merit  of  a  given  proposal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  majority  opinion  prevailing. 
Our  system  of  government,  while  replete 
with  safeguards  against  majority  excesses,  Is 
essentially  a  system  whereby  majority 
opinion  is  translated  Into  government  ac- 
tion. The  use  of  extended  debate  under  rule 
XXII  allows  a  minority  of  Senators — who 
might  actually  represent  a  majority  of  the 
people — to  stand  up  and  yell  "Walt  a  min- 
ute." If  a  sufficient  minority  of  Senators  is 
willing  to  take  such  a  stand,  then  there  Is 
certainly  a  serious  doubt  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  proposal 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  said  that  ex- 
tended debate  delays  the  Senate  in  Its  work. 
I  submit  that  this  is  a  deliberative  body — 
not  a  traffic  court  anxious  to  clear  the  docket. 
Speed  may  be  a  virtue  In  other  branches  or 
agencies  of  government,  but  not  necessarily 
In  the  Senate.  Deliberation  by  its  very  na- 
ture takes  time.  It  is  important  for  the 
Senate  that  we  consider  many  aspects  of 
legislative  proposals  and  other  matters.  Is 
the  bin  constitutional?  This  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate — not  left  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Senate,  being  a  reflective 
body,  is  well  suited  to  preventing  passage  of 
legislation  which  violates  the  Constitution — 
even  though  the  proposal  might  be  other- 
wise popular. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  must  consider  the 
wisdom  of  legislation.  It  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  a  bUl  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
Senators — and  a  majority  of  the  Nation — 
could  work  an  extreme  hardship  on  a  minor- 
ity. A  Senate  operating  under  rule  XXn 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  such  matters — a 
bill  Injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  sub- 
stantial minority  naturally  rttns  the  risk 
of  extended  debate.  A  Senate  with  a  weak- 
ened rule  XXn  woiild,  in  my  judgment,  be 
much  less  inclined  to  consider  a  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  on  all  Americans — 
not  just  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  alter  rule 
XXn  changes  the  percentage  of  Senators  re- 
quired to  Invoke  cloture  from  66%  to  60 
percent  of  those  duly  elected  and  sworn. 
Some  of  the  proponents  of  this  change  ap- 
pear to  recognize  the  advisability  of  a  rule 
which  prevents  a  cutoff  In  debate  by  a  mere 
majority.  They  apparently  believe,  however, 
that  60  percent  represents  a  sufficient  safe- 
guard. I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  90th  Congress  began  with  a  Sen- 
ate composed  of  64  Democrats  and  36  Re- 
publicans. Had  a  proposal  been  before  the 
Senate  of  a  highly  partisan  nature  which 
seriously  endangered  the  minority  party,  the 
36  Republicans  could  have  debated  the 
measure  extensively  and  probably  guaran- 
teed its  alteration  or  withdrawal,  because  of 
the  requirements  of  rule  XXII.  However,  had 
the  proposed  change  in  rule  XXII  been  in 
effect,  with  only  60  Senators  required  to 
Invoke  cloture,  the  minority  party  would 
have  been  powerless  to  prevent  passage  of 
such  a  measure. 

I  make  no  prediction,  but  those  of  the 
majority  must  certainly  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  the  next  Congress  will  find  them 
looking  at  the  rules  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  minority — whether  it  be  a  partisan 
minority,  a  philosophical  minority,  a  sec- 
tional minority,  or  some  other  minority.  AU 
of  us  find  ourselves  espousing  a  minority 
point  of  view  at  one  time  or  another.  There 
are  times  when  a  minority  viewpoint  needs 
the  protection  which  34  Senators  can  now 
provide.  As  I  have  said,  extended  debate  is 
not  used  capriciously  in  the  Senate.  Senators 
on  the  losing  side  of  an  issue  often  feel 
strongly  about  the  matter,  yet  extended  de- 


bate Is  resorted  to  sparingly.  The  rigors  In- 
volved In  extended  debate  are  Indeed  safe- 
guards against  its  overuse  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  devise  a 
specific  number  or  fraction  of  Senators  nec- 
essary to  close  debate.  It  is  to  some  extent 
neecMsary  that  the  specific  figure  appear 
arbitrary.  There  Is  nothing  magic  about  the 
fraction  two-thirds  or  the  fractions  three- 
fifths,  but.  In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  clear  that 
a  change  to  the  three-fifths  rule  would 
weaken  the  protection  offered  to  the  minor- 
ity under  rule  XXII.  Simply  put,  it  means 
that  where  34  Senators  can  now  prevent  pas- 
sage of  extremely  harsh  legislation.  It  would 
take  41  under  the  proposed  change.  I  believe 
rule  XXII  has  worked  well  and  that  It  ef- 
fectively provides  a  degree  of  protection  for 
the  minority  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  at  stake  in  this 
debate  is  one  of  great  Importance  to  all 
people  of  this  country  and  should  be  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  minority  groups 
of  this  coimtry.  It  Is  most  unusual  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  proposing 
restrictions  upon  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
Senate  and,  thereby,  curtailment  of  the  right 
of  minorities,  are  the  very  ones  who  are  the 
most  eloquent  In  their  defense  of  minority 
rights  In  other  areas.  It  is  also  an  anomalous 
situation  In  that  a  number  of  the  proponents 
of  the  proposals  for  greater  restrictions  upon 
debate  are  noted  for  their  loquaciousness  on 
other  Issues  when  they  feel  strongly  either 
for  or  against  them. 

While  proponents  of  this  change  often  talk 
about  the  rights  of  the  minorities,  they  are 
seeking  to  deny  a  long-standing  right  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  happen  to  be 
la  the  minority  on  a  certain  Issue,  to  fully 
debate  the  issue  while  representing  their  con- 
stituents in  a  manner  which  Is  consistent 
with  each  Senator's  pledge  to  represent  the 
people  of  their  Slate  and  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution. Our  Government  was  not  founded 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  rule  by  the  ma- 
jority; there  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
our  Constitution  which  refuse  the  idea  of 
absolute  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  Founding  Fathers, 
In  setting  up  our  Federal  Republic,  provided 
for  a  very  substantial  increase  of  political 
power  in  the  Central  Government,  they  did 
not  abolish  the  sovereign  States  and  they  dis- 
tributed the  newly  created  powers  In  a  man- 
ner which  would  practically  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  absolute  rule  by  the  majority. 
One  of  the  primary  considerations  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  providing  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  power  was  the  desire  to  prevent 
radical  action  by  a  popular  majority.  The 
principle  of  checks  and  balances  which  is 
preserved  in  o\ir  Constitution  by  the  cr«atlon 
of  three  co-equal  branches  of  government 
fully  expresses  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  being  opposed  to  the  rule  by  an 
absolute  majority.  "The  Senate  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  into  being  are  proof  of 
the  fact  that  our  Founding  Fathers  were 
opposed  to  a  form  of  government  which 
would  allow  a  popular  majority  to  work  Ita 
wlU  on  a  powerless  minority.  The  compromise 
between  the  large  and  small  States  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  to  give  equal  repre- 
sentation to  all  States  in  the  upper  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  insured 
that  the  large  States  would  not  be  able  to 
completely  dominate  our  new  National  Gov- 
ernment. This  illustrious  body  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  the  demise  of  the  type  of  govern- 
ment which  has  made  our  Nation  great; 
equal  representation  for  every  State  in  the 
Senate  assures  that  the  people  of  the  small- 
est State  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  have 
their  viev.'s  expressed  on  any  and  every  is- 
sue which  is  presented  to  the  Congress.  The 
Senate  was  envisioned  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  as  a  body  where  the  rights  of  States 
and  the  views  of  minorities  would  be  given 
extraordinary  consideration. 

During  the  course  of  the  debates  of  the 


Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention  ot 
1787,  the  delegates  reached  agreement  upon 
a  Hotise  of  Representatives  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  every  2  years  and  based  upon  a 
population  ratio  divided  Into  congressional 
districts.  After  this  action  was  taken,  the 
smaller  of  the  participating  13  States  won- 
dered how  their  minorities  could  be  ade- 
quately protected  from  the  capricious  whims 
of  a  majority  In  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times  most 
acrimonious,  and  which  actually  threatened 
to  break  up  the  Convention,  the  solution  was 
offered  by  the  wise  and  venerable  Benjamin 
Franklin:  namely,  equal  representation  in 
the  Senate  for  every  State.  And,  to  make  sure 
that  that  representation  would  be  of  a 
character  that  would  calmly  consider  and 
patriotically  and  unselfishly  act  on  laws 
under  which  all  the  people  would  have  to 
live,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  instru- 
ment that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  elected  by  State  legislators  and  not  by 
popular  vote  and  given  a  term  of  6  years.  The 
Senate  was  never  intended  to  be  a  vehicle 
to  be  used  by  a  majority  of  the  large  States 
or  by  any  simple  majority  as  a  means  of  Im- 
posing their  wiU  on  a  minority  of  the  States; 
but  it  was  designed  to  be  a  long-term  pro- 
tector of  the  freedoms  which  our  Pounding 
Fathers  fought  and  died  for  and  sought  to 
preserve  in  the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  are  making 
this  attempt  to  change  rule  XXII  are  at- 
tempting to  deny  the  protection  that  was 
given  to  the  small  States  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  against  domination  of  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress  and  our  Government  by  the 
large  States.  There  is  more  at  stake  in  this 
debate  than  the  simple  wording  of  rule 
XXn.  A  change  In  rule  XXII  could  be  the 
first  step  in  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  a  radical 
popular  majority  which  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  freedoms  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  nearly  200  years  in  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
original  13  States  were  concerned  about  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  new  Federal  law.  They  bad 
recently  freed  themselves  from  tyranny  and 
secured  for  themselves  Individual  liberty 
In  a  great  fight  for  Independence.  Con- 
seqtxently,  numerous  safeguards  to  protest 
the  rights  of  the  States  were  built  Into  the 
Constitution.  Before  they  would  assent  to 
the  ratification  of  this  supreme  law,  how- 
ever, they  won  assurance  of  early  approval 
of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  amendments,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "BUI  of  Rights."  constitute  the 
greatest  set  of  clvU  and  individual  rights  to 
be  found  anywhere. 

Probably  the  most  Important  of  these  10 
amendments  to  the  present  discussion  Is  the 
first.  It  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

This  amendment  contains  one  of  the  most 
important  restrictions  placed  upon  Congress, 
in  that  Congress  Is  prohibited  from  enacting 
any  law  which  abridges  the  freedom  of 
speech.  The  importance  of  free  and  onen 
debate  was  foremost  In  the  minds  of  the 
authors  of  this  amendment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  Into 
the  original  Co:istltution  other  safeguards 
against  what  the  advocates  of  a  rules 
change  term  "majority  rule."  They  provided' 
in  certain  instances  for  votes  requiring  a 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Here  are  some  of 
these  provisions  as  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
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ment  wltbout  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  (art.  I,  sec.  8). 

Each  House,  with  tie  coucurreuce  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I,  sec   5) 
A  bUl  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  re^assed  by  cich  House 
by  a  vote  of  two-thh-ds  (art.  I.  sec.  7) . 

The  President  shall  have  ro7.er,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  concentof  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur  (art.  U,  sec.  2) . 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall  de- 
vclve  u"on  f  e  H;-.!.';  of  R-^  roscntit  ves  a 
quorum  abaU  oonsUt  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
oers  from  t.-.o-thirds  of  t.  j  various  States 
of  the  Union  (amendment  12 ^ 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President  shall  c.n.-'lst  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senitorj  (amendment 
18). 

'ihe  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not  give 
recognition,  in  all  ca^es,  to  the  rights  of  the 
majority  to  control,  and  our  Founding 
Fathers  envisioned  the  Senate  as  a  very  real 
barrier  to  absolute  rule  by  the  ma'orlty  and 
as  a  citadel  to  protect  the  numerated  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  the  new  Republic,  •  •  » 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Important 
safeguards  of  our  freedoms  established  and 
preserved  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  article 
V  which  requires  that  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  must  concur  on  any  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Article  V  reads  as  follows- 
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"ARTIl-LE  V 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution 
or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposl  g  Amendments, 
Which,  In  either  Ca.s;,  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  Purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  or  by 
Conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Co  grcss:  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  ay  Manner  affe:t  the  first 
and  fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth  Section  of 
the  first  Article:  and  that  no  State,  without 
Its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  eaual 
SufTrage  in  the  Serate." 

Not  only  does  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution require  the  concurrence  of  two- 
^  thirds  of  bcth  Houses  or  the  concurrence  of 
conventions  called  by  twc-thlrds  of  the 
States  but  the  Constitution  provides  that 
any  amendments  approved  must  be  ratilied 
'by  the  legislature  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  State?,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fcurths  thereof." 

Extended  debate,  or  if  5  ou  prefer  filibuster 
Is  a  weapon  as  old  as  parliamentary  proce- 
dure and  1=;  Justified  as  mans  last  dpfen-e 
against  what  Arl-tctle  firt  recogoi7ed  as  the 
"Tyranny  of  the  ma  orify."  it  is  imoossible 
to  determine  when  Its  use  first  began,  when 
the  first  "leather  lunse:1.  Iron  legr-ed"  men 
began  to  stand  up  in  forums  and  litsrally 
talk  to  death  public  measures  they  deemed 
obnoxiou'-. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  Praetor— accord- 
ing to  Seutonirs— he  stnr'ed  ore  of  the  first 
recorded  filibusters.  Alone  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ators, he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  a  measure 
to  condemn  and  execute  the  Catiline  con- 
spirators. Caesar  began  what  started  out  as 
an  argument  agairst  conviction,  and  qul-ltly 
developed  into  a  full-fiedged  filibuster 
against  the  measure.  After  some  time  the 
Roman  guard  entered  the  chamber  with  loud 
threats  against  Caesars  life,  be^.in  thrrstlig 
at  him,  with  their  swords,  until  h's  friends' 
fearing  for  his  life,  covered  him  with  their 
togas  and  ushered  him  from  the  Senate. 

As  consul,  Caesar  himself  was  victimized 
by  this  same  Etrr.tagem  practiced  by  Cato. 


The  younger  Caesar  was  anxious  to  pass  a 
farm  bill,  and  Cato  the  younger  started  to 
fUibu-ter  against  it.  Outraged  by  the  same 
practice  he  had  indulged.  Caesar  ordered  the 
sergaant-it-arms  to  eject  Cato  from  the 
chamber.  When  this  officer  performed  his 
ciuty  the  entire  Senate  loft  the  chamber  with 
Cato  as  a  demonstration  of  their  disapproval 
of  this  arbitrary  conduct.  Thereafter,  to  the 
end  of  the  Romai  Rep.'bllc,  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate,  and 
filibusters  flourished  on  many  occasions. 

The  Romans  undoubtedly  carried  the  art 
and  practice  with  them  through  Western 
Europe  and  Into  England,  where  we  next  find 
filibusters  used  defensively  agah  st  tyranny 
r  f  a  ma^ority  in  forums.  In  1604,  the  British 
Commo.;s  sought  to  curb  fihbusters  by  pro- 
viding for  "submission  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion." and  while  this  had  the  result  of  ter- 
minating debate  and  bringing  the  issues  to 
a  conslusion,  ways  were  still  found  to  debate 
and  delay  extreme  proposals  for  legislative 
enactment. 

Edmund  Burke,  Parnell.  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  were  adept  at  finding 
par)iament.iry  means  of  opposition  They 
used  mostly  the  ruse  of  forcing  roUcalls  or 
divisions.  Parnell,  a  great  and  fearless  Irish- 
man, led  the  famous  battle  of  1881  to  ob- 
struct all  business  of  Commo  .s  and  compel 
public  attention  to  the  Irish  homfe  rule  bUl 
With  a  little  group  of  24,  Parnell  dominated 
the  House,  forced  endless  rollcaUs,  raised 
nearly  2.000  points  of  order,  and  made  over 
6,000  speeches. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Speaker  Brand 
declared : 

■Under  the  operation  of  the  accustomed 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure,  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  House  are  paralyzed  A 
new  and  exceptional  course  Is  Imperatively 
demanded."  ' 

Then  the  House  adopted  the  rule  of  "ur- 
gency" under  which  the  Speaker  might  put 
the  mam  question,  in  Itself  a  form  of  clo- 
ture against  which  the  opposition  fought 
without  success,  tooth  and  naU. 

France,  too,  had  her  troubles.  In  fact  "clo- 
ture'—as  opposed  to  English  cloture— is  a 
French  word.  It  was  Introduced  in  the  French 
parliamentary  procedure  in  1814. 

The  United  States  borrowed  "filibuster" 
from  the  English,  and  gave  it  its  name.  The 
word  its.if  ;s  derived  from  "fiUbusteroo," 
WMt  Inrliji  pirotes  who  sailed  in  smnll 
vessels  called  filibotes  or  fly  boats. 

Our  Government  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
by  the  people  is  facilitated  by  the  Senate's 
full  and  free  debate  on  public  issues.  To 
further  curtail  this  basic  funcion  of  the 
Senate  would  be  to  weaken  further  the  en- 
tire political  system  on  which  our  Nation  has 
based  its  hope  for  freedom  and  prosperity 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  amend  rule  XXII,  lest  our  country 
fall  victim  to  that  historical  nemesis  of 
freedom,  self-governm?nt  and  statehood— 
the  "tyranny  of  the  majority." 

The  Senate,  In  Its  wLsdom.  has  recognized 
the  Importance  of  preventing  absolute  ma- 
jority rule.  The  Se.-ate  has  recrgnized  that 
the  wishes  of  a  temporory  majority  may  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  a  mlnorltv.  rights 
which  should  be  preserved.  The  Senate  has 
recogni7ed  Its  role  as  a  body  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  giving  due  consideration  to  a  point 
of  vlsv.-  that  may  not  be  popular,  but  may 
possess  great  merit  Let  us  continue  to  exer- 
cise this  wisdom  by  rejecting  once  again  the 
proposal  nrw  before  us. 

This  attar-k  upon  the  Rules  of  the  United 
States  Senate  should  be  viewed  as  What  It 
actually  Is -a  frontal  assault  unon  tradition 
and  orderly  procedure  and  a  real  and  present 
danger  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  fxt  is  largely  f.r  oten  or  Intentionally 
overlooked  due  to  tlic  propaganda  barrage 
leveled  against  the  present  rule  XXII  by  the 
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liberal  press  as  merely  a  device  for  defeating 
clvU  rights  legislation.  Nothing  could  be  fur 
ther  from  the  truth.  "" 

■Tradition,  In  and  of  Itself,  is  not  accurate 
and  cannot  provide  the  complete  answer  t« 
every  problem.  Nevertheless,  longstandinK 
traditions  are  seldom  maintained  without 
sufficient  reason.  Almost  invariably  tradi 
tlons  serve  as  a  warning  beacon  of  oft-for" 
gotten  and  sometimes  obscure,  but  alwavs 
sound  and  logical  purposes.  ^ 

A  beacon  of  more  than  178  years  unbroken 
tradition  stands  as  a  warning  of  the  sen 
ousness  of  the  proposal  before  thU  bodv 
Should  the  motion  to  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  rules  be  favorably  considered  bv 
this  body,  this  170-odd  year  tradition  will  he 
destroyed,  and  regardless  of  a  subsequent  re- 
turn to  the  some  method  of  procedure  by  this 
body  after  sober  reflection,  the  tradition  wui 
be  broken,  and  the  beacon  extinguished  for- 
ever. 

El/en  more  vital,  however,  are  the  logical 
purposes  which  prompted  the  unshattered 
existence  of  this  tradition.  Foremost  amonu 
these  purposes  Is  that  of  Insuring  an  orderly 
procedure,  so  vital  In  such  an  authoritative 
body. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  this  body 
is  not  only  deliberative  but,  on  occasions 
dilatory  when  operating  under  Its  present 
rules.  Yet  some  of  those  who  voice  these 
complaints  would  have  this  body  declare  It- 
self, by  an  affirmative  vote  to  proceed  to  the 
aJoptlon  of  rules,  to  be  a  noncontlnulng 
body  and,  therefore,  without  any  rules 
V,  hatsoever. 

The  Senate  Is  not  an  ordinary  parliamen- 
tary body.  Analogies  to  the  procedure  of 
other  p-vllamentary  bcdies  hive  little,  if  any. 
relevancy  to  the  question  before  us.  For  in- 
stance, the  House  of  Repr.sentatives  is  ex- 
clusively a  legislative  body.  The  Senate  is 
far  more.  In  addition  to  being  a  legLslitive 
body,  it  performs,  by  constitutional  man- 
date, bcth  executive  and  Judicial  functions. 
Article  II.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  President  sh.iU  share  with  the 
Senate  his  executive  treatymaklng  power 
and  his  power  of  appointment  of  thi  officers 
of  tho  Uniteil  States.  Article  I,  section  3,  of 
fic  Constitution  requires  of  tiie  Senate  a  Ju- 
dicial function  by  reposing  l-i  the  Senate  the 
s  io  nower  ty  try  rll  im 'ei"hm9nts. 

"The  imlqueness  of  the  Senate  Is  not  con- 
fi.ied,  by  any  mea.s.  to  Its  variety  of  func- 
tions. There  are  Innumerable  other  aspects 
about   this  body  which  prevent  Its  orderly 
operation  at  any  time  under  parliamentary 
law   other    than   its  own   rules,   adopted  In 
acoordanco  with  the  provisions  of  these  rules. 
For  example,  almost  all  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures presuppose  that  any  main  question, 
after  due  notice,  ca;i  be  decided  by  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  particular 
body    using    the    parliamentary    procedure. 
Any  Senate  rules  which  presupposed  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  lnop3rable,  for  the  Con- 
slliution    Itself   specifies    the    necessity   for 
two-thirds  majority  for  action  on  many  mat- 
ters.  Amorg   the.,e   issues   requiring  a   two- 
thirds   majority  by  constitutional  mandate 
are  for  conviction  on  impeachment;   to  ex- 
pel  a   Member;    to   override   a   Presidential 
veto;   to  concur  In  a  treaty;   to  call  a  con- 
stitutional  convention;    to   propose   a   con- 
stitutional   amendment   to    the   States   and 
to  constitute  a  quorum  when  the  Senate  Is 
choosing  a  Vice  President.  The  very  fact  that 
each  State,  regardless  of  Its  population,  has 
equal  representation  In  this  body  belles  the 
thought    of    simple    majority    rule    in    Its 
deliberation. 

"It  Is  this  very  uniqueness  which  has  com- 
pnlled  so  many  to  conclude  that  the  Senate 
had  a  degree  of  continuity  unknown  to 
other  parliamentary  bodies. 

"The  Founding  Fathers  themfelve.s.  in 
drafting  the  Constitution,  provided  for  this 
continuity  by  establishing  a  6-year  term  of 
office  for  each  Senator,  so  that  a  minimum 
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of  two-thirds  of  the  enthre  body  would  con- 
tinue from  one  session  to  the  next.  Had  the 
Founding  Fathers  desired  contUiulty  only, 
but  less  than  a  continuing  body,  they  could 
have  provided  for  a  staggered  term  of  4 
years  for  a  Senator  with  one-half  of  the 
Senate  returnlrg  from  one  session  to  the 
next.  This  would  not  have  provided  the  nec- 
essary quorums  to  do  business  at  all  times, 
and  the  Senate  would  not  have  been  a  con- 
tinuing body. 

•The  Senate  Itself  has  reinforced  the  prem- 
ise that  it  is  a  continuing  body  by  the  un- 
broken precedent  of  continuing  its  rules 
from  o)ie  session  to  the  next.  In  recent  years 
there  are  two  clearout  precedents  upholding 
the  Senate's  status  as  a  continuing  body, 
and  even  more  specifically,  that  its  rules  con- 
tinue from  o~e  se3?i3n  to  the  next.  In  1953 
and  again  In  1957.  this  body  tabled  a  motion 
that  it  proceed  to  take  up  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  Senate. 

"In  1954,  the  Senate  voted  to  condemn 
the  late  Senat:r  McCarthy  for  his  conduct  In 
a  previous  session.  The  committee  report 
accompanying  the  resolution  stated:  'The 
fact  that  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body 
should  require  little  discussion.  This  has 
been  uniformly  recognized  by  history,  prece- 
dent, and  authority.' 

"In  addition,  the  Senate  has  jealously 
maintained  Its  authority  to  continue  Its 
committees  In  their  operations  beween  ad- 
journment and  the  commencement  of  the 
next  ensuing  session.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  the  1920  ca"^e  of  McGrath  against  Daug- 
herty  specifically  ruled  that  the  Senate  was 
a  continuing  body  and  that,  therefore.  Its 
committees  were  authorized  to  act  during  the 
recess  after  the  expiration  of  a  Congress. 

"Is  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  drastic  action  proposed  so  worthy  as 
to  Justify  the  rl?k  of  stripping  the  Senate's 
committees  of  their  authority  to  function 
after  the  date  of  adjournment?  Is  It  so  Im- 
perative that  It  Justifies  the  abandonment  of 
orderly  procedure  for  the  jungle  of  'general 
parliamentary  law'?  The  Senate  has  again 
this  year  answered  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body. 

"The  proponents  of  the  pending  motion 
aver  that  the  real  target  for  this  all-out 
effort  Is  one  Senate  rule,  and  only  one — the 
one  which  primarily  governs  the  limitation 
of  debate.  This  much  maligned  rule  has  been 
made  the  scapegoat  by  many  groups.  Its 
greatest  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be 
Its  seclusion  from  objective  consideration." 

In  discussing  the  history  of  limitation  of 
debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  many  newspaper 
columnists  appear  to  be  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  limitation  of  debate  existed  In 
the  United  States  In  the  period  between 
1789  and  1806.  Their  assumption  is  based 
on  the  fact  that,  during  that  period,  the 
Senate  rules  allowed  the  use  of  a  motion 
called  the  previous  question.  During  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject  In  previous  years,  the 
point  was  discussed,  and  It  appears  that  the 
debate  would  have  established  in  the  mind 
of  a  reasonable  person  that  there  was  no 
limitation  on  debate  In  the  Senate  during 
this  period.  Nevertheless,  some  newspaper 
editorials  and  columnists  apparently  still 
labor  under  the  misapprehension  that  "the 
previous  question,"  which  existed  In  the 
Senate  between  1789  and  1886  was  a  motion 
to  end  debate.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  It 
would  be  well  to  review  this  matter  to  some 
extent  so  that  any  lingering  doubts  that 
there  was  a  limitation  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate between  the  years  1789  and  1917  will  be 
dispelled. 

In  discussing  the  "previous  question" 
which  existed  In  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  until  1803,  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper  stated: 

"There  Is  very  little  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  In  the  period  1789-1806 
the  previous  question  was  seen  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  cloture,  as  a  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing a  matter  to  a  vote  despite  the  desire  of 


some  members  to  continue  taking  or  to  ob- 
struct decision.  This  Is  true  for  the  House 
as  well  as  for  the  Senate.  On  the  other  band, 
convincing  evidence  exists  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  previous  question  was 
understood  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
either  underslred  discussions  or  undeslred 
decisions,  or  both. 

"The  leading  advocate  of  the  view  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  previovis  question  re- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  undeslred  dis- 
cussions was  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  his 
famous  manual,  written  near  the  end  of  his 
term  as  Vice  President  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  the  Senate,  he  defined  the  proper 
usage  of  the  previous  questloii  as  follows: 

"The  proper  occasion  lor  the  previous 
questi;n  is  when  a  subject  is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  high  person- 
ages, etc.,  or  the  discussion  of  which  may 
call  forth  observations,  which  might  be  of 
Injurious  consequences.  Then  the  previous 
c  ucstion  is  propos3d:  and.  In  the  modern 
usage,  the  discussion  of  the  main  question 
is  suspended,  and  the  debate  confined  to  the 
previous  question." 

"In  terms  of  his  approach,  then,  Jefferson 
regarded  as  an  nbuse  any  use  of  the  previous 
question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing a  subject  which  was  undeslred  but 
not  delicate,  and  he  advised  that  the  proce- 
dure be  "restricted  within  as  narrow  limits 
as  possible." 

"Despite  Jefferson's  prestige  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  parliamentary  law  for  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  his  view  of  the 
proper  usage  of  the  previous  question  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
dominant  one  then  In  existence.  A  second 
strongly  supported  conception  understood 
the  purpose  of  the  previous  question  in  a 
manner  that  conflicted  with  Jefferson's  view; 
that  Is,  as  a  device  for  avoiding  or  suppress- 
ing undeslred  decisions. 

"The  classic  statement  of  this  view  was 
made  In  a  lengthy  and  scholarly  speech  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  19,  1816,  by  WUUam 
Gaston.  In  this  speech  Gaston,  a  Federalist 
member  from  North  Carolina,  argued  that  on 
the  basis  of  precedents  established  both  In 
England  and  America  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  was  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  allowing  a  parliamentary  body  to 
decide  whether  It  wanted  to  face  a  particular 
decision.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  took 
special  pains  to  emphasize  his  differences 
with  Jefferson: 

"  'I  believe,  sir,  that  some  confusion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
question  (a  confusion,  from  which  even  the 
luminous  mind  of  the  compiler  of  our  Man- 
ual, Mr.  Jefferson,  was  not  thoroughly  free) 
by  supposing  It  designed  to  suppress  unpleas- 
ant discussions.  Instead  of  unpleasant  de- 
cisions •  »   •' 

"Gaston's  speech,  to  be  sure,  was  made  5 
years  after  the  previous  question  had  been 
turned  Into  a  cloture  mechanism  In  the 
House  and  it  was  made  as  a  protest  against 
this  development.  It  Is  valuable,  nonetheless, 
as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  parliamen- 
tary theory  in  the  years  from  1789  to  1806 
and  Its  standing  as  evidence  of  this  nature  Is 
supported  both  by  the  arguments  made  In 
the  speech  Itself  and  by  less  elaborate  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  the 
years  before  1806. 

"That  the  previous  question  was  under- 
stood as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  undeslred 
decisions  In  the  early  Senate  as  well  as  the 
early  House  Is  Indicated  by  an  excerpt  from 
the  diary  of  John  Qulncy  Adams.  The  excerpt 
comes  from  the  period  in  which  Adams  served 
In  the  Senate  and  it  contains  his  account  of 
Vice  President  Burr's  farewell  speech  to  the 
Senate.  In  this  speech,  delivered  on  March  2, 
1805,  Burr  by  Implication  seems  to  under- 
stand the  function  of  the  previous  question 
as  relating  primarily  to  the  suppression  of 
undeslred  decisions. 

"He  (Burr)   mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 


rules  which  appeared  to  him  to  need  a  re- 
vlsal,  and  recommended  the  abolition  of  that 
respecting  the  previous  question,  which  he 
said  had  In  the  four  years  been  only  once 
taken,  and  that  upon  an  amendment.  This 
was  proof  that  It  could  not  be  necessary, 
and  all  Its  purposes  were  certainly  much 
better  answered  by  the  question  of  Indefinite 
postponement.  •    •    • 

"We  should  note  in  closing  our  dlscuspion 
of  proper  usage  that  In  Biur's  case,  as  In  a 
number  of  others,  his  words  do  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  that  he  understood  the  pre- 
vious question  as  a  mechanism  lor  avoldln.T 
undeslred  discussions  as  well  as  undeslreJ 
decisions.  Indeed,  despite  the  excluFlve  char- 
acter of  the  positions  maintained  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Gaston  their  basic  views  could  be 
held  concurrently  and  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  1789  they  were,  as  a  matter 
of  general  agreement,  so  held  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  previous  question  rule 
adopted  by  that  body  In  1781  read  as  follows: 

"  'The  previous  question  (which  Is  always 
to  be  understood  In  this  sense,  that  the  main 
question  be  not  now  put)  shall  only  be  ad- 
mitted when  m  the  judgment  of  two  Mem- 
bers, at  least,  the  subject  moved  Is  In  Its 
nature,  or  from  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  Improper  to  be  debated  or  decided, 
and  shall  therefore  preclude  all  cmendments 
and  further  debates  on  the  subject  until  It  is 
decided." 

"Thus,  a  third  alternative  existed  In  parli- 
amentary theory  In  the  early  decades  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question — that  of  seeing 
it  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  both  unde- 
slred discussions  and  undeslred  decisions. 
The  extent  to  which  Jefferson's,  Gaston's,  or 
a  combination  of  their  positions  dominated 
congressional  conceptions  of  the  proper 
function  of  the  previous  question  Is  not 
clear.  The  lack  of  rigidity  In  parliamentary 
theory  was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  dis- 
advantage and  the  average  member.  In  the 
years  before  1808  as  now,  was  not  apt  to  be 
overly  concerned  with  the  state  of  theory  or 
Its  conflicts  unless  some  crucial  practical  Is- 
sue was  also  Involved.  However,  practice  In 
these  years  reveals  that  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  the  previous  question  was 
used  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
suppressing  undeslred  decisions,  rather  than 
undeslred  discussions.  Still,  practice  also  re- 
veals that  the  degree  to  which  these  purposes 
can  be  distinguished  varies  widely  from  In- 
stance to  Instance  and  that  often  any  dis- 
tinction between  them  must  be  a  matter  of 
degree  and  emphasis,  rather  than  a  matter 
of  precise  differentiation. 

"The  previous  question  of  these  early  con- 
gressional days  was  a  mechanism  lor  avoid- 
ing undeslred  discussions  or  decisions  rather 
than  to  achieve  cloture.  Three  key  factors 
In  the  rule's  op>eratlon  from  the  standpoint 
of  parliamentary  theory  Illustrate  this:  The 
motion  of  previous  question  was  debatable, 
the  procedure  followed  after  the  motion  was 
determined  and  the  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  motion. 

"When  the  previous  question  was  properly 
moved  by  the  required  number  of  Members, 
It  was  debatable.  The  debate  could  be  exten- 
sive, for  the  only  real  limitation  In  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  provision  that  no  Senator  should 
speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  Issue  on 
the  same  day  without  permission  of  the 
Senate. 

"The  procedure  following  a  determination 
on  the  previous  question  motion  is  described 
by  Dr.  Cooper  as  follows : 

"Equally,  If  not  more  Important,  as  an  In- 
dication of  the  purposes  for  which  the  pre- 
vious question  was  designed  Is  the  manner 
In  which  the  House  and  Senate  understood 
the  motion  to  operate  after  a  decision  had 
been  rendered  on  It.  With  regard  to  negative 
determinations  of  the  previous  question,  the 
view  that  appears  to  have  been  dominant 
in  the  period  from  1789  to  1806  was  tbat  a 
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negative  decision  postponed  at  least  for  a 
day,  but  did  not  permanently  suppress,  the 
proposition  on  which  the  previous  question 
had  been  moved.  In  the  House  this  view 
beems  to  have  prevailed  during  the  whole 
period  from  1789  to  1806,  though  it  Is  pas- 
sible to  place  a  contrary  interpretation  on 
the  evidence.  whl:h  exists  for  the  first  few 
years  of  the  House  s  existence.  As  for  the  Sen- 
ate, less  evidence  is  available,  but  It  is  prob- 
able that  its  view  was  similar  to  that  ci  tlie 
House.  This  conclusion  can  be  based  on 
Jefferson's  statement  that  temporary  rather 
than  permanent  suppression  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  negative  result  and  the  fact 
that  on  o  le  occasl-n  th-;  Senate  seems  to 
have  acted  in  accord  with  the  temporary 
sus-enslon  view.  However.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  In  a  number  cf  Instances  In 
which  the  previous  question  was  used  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  permanent  suppres- 
sian  was  or  would  have  be;n  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  a  negative  result. 

"The  fact  that  a  negative  determination 
of  the  previous  question  suppressed  the  main 
question  supports  our  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  originally  designed  for 
ftvoiding  undeslred  discussions  and/or  deci- 
sions, rather  than  as  an  Instrument  for  clo- 
ture. That  the  previous  question  could  not 
be  employed  without  risking  at  least  the 
tsmporary  loss  of  th3  main  question  •  •  • 
adapted  it  for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  one  cf  the  long  run 
consequences  of  the  House's  pcst-1806  de- 
cision to  use  the  previous  question  for  clo- 
ture was  the  elimination  of  this  feature  On 
the  other  hand,  suppression  was  a  key  ai.d 
quite  functional  feature  cf  the  previous 
question,  viewed  as  a  mechanism  fr-r  avoid- 
ing undeslred  discussions  and/or  decisions. 
Indeed,  in  the  period  from  1789  to  1806  sup- 
pression served  as  a  defining  feature  of  the 
mechanism.  Men  who  Intended  to  vote 
against  the  motion  would  remark  that  they 
supported  the  previous  question  and  on 
one  occasion  the  motion  was  rscorded  as 
carried  when  a  majority  of  nays  prevailed. 

••With  regard  to  affirmative  determinations 
of  the  previous  question,  the  evidence  which 
exists  again  does  not  lend  Itself  to  simple, 
sweeping  Judgments  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  House  in  the  years  from  1789  to 
1806  on  a  number  of  occasions  allowed  pro- 
ceedings on  the  main  question  to  continue 
after  an  affirmative  decision  of  the  previous 
question.  Finally,  in  1807  a  dispute  arose 
over  whether  such  proceedings  could  legit- 
imately be  continued.  The  Speaker  ruled 
that  they  could  not.  that  approval  of  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  resulted 
In  an  end  to  debate  and  an  immediate  vote. 
This  was  Jefferson's  opinion  as  well.  But 
despite  the  fact  that  Jefferson's  pronounce- 
ments on  general  p.irllamentarv  procedure 
were  as  valid  for  the  Hou'-e  as  for  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  procedure  were  as  valid  for 
the  House  as  for  the  Senate,  the  House 
overruled  the  Speaker  and  voted  Instead  to 
sustalri*  the  legitimacy  of  continuing  pro- 
ceedings after  an  affirmative  decision  of  the 
previous  question.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  decision  ."hould  be  exnlalned  by  assum- 
ing that  It  reflected  the  House's  long-term 
UTiderstandlng  of  pronor  procedure  or  by 
a.ssuming  that  It  merely  reflected  the  House's 
pragmatic  desire  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  the  1805  rules  change  which  abolished  de- 
bate on  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

"As  for  the  Senate,  again  less  evidence  Is 
available,  but  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  view  that  the  proper  resiut  of 
an  affirmative  decision  was  an  end  to  debate 
and  an  immediate  vote  on  the  main  ques- 
tion. This  is  what  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  three  instances  in  which  the  previous 
question  was  determined  affirmatively  in  the 
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Senate.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  issue  never  came  to  a  test  in  the  Senate 
and  we  cannot  be  certain  what  the  result 
would  have  been  if  it  had. 

"Yet,  even  if  we  concede  that  the  Senate 
understood  the  result  of  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion as  Jefferson  did,  what  must  be  empha- 
sized once  more  Is  that  this  facet  of  the 
rule's   operation   does   not    mean    that   the 
previous  question  was  designed  as  a  cloture 
mechanism.  Jefferson  did  not  regard  it  as 
such,    but    rather   saw   an   immediate   vote 
upon  an  affirmative  decision  as  an  Integral 
part  of  a  mechanrsm  designed  to  suppress 
delicate  questions.  To  be  sure,  It  was  this 
facet  of  the  rule's  operation,  combined  with 
the  abolition  of  debate  on  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  which  helped  ma'.te  it 
possible  for  the  House  to  turn  the  rule  into 
a  cloture  mechanism.  This  occurred  In  1811 
when   the  House,   fearful   that  filibustering 
tactias  were  going  to  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  crucial   bill,  reversed   its  previous  prece- 
dents   and     decided     that    henceforth     an 
affirmative  decision  would  close  all  debate 
on    the    main    question,    finally    and    com- 
pletely.  Nonetheless,   despite   the   fact  that 
the  previous  question  was  available  for  use 
as  a  cloture  mechanism  from   1811  on,  the 
the  House  did  not  make  frequent  use  of  It 
for  several  decades.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this   was   that   the   rule,    not   having   been 
designed  as  a  cloture  rule,  continued  to  re- 
tain   or    was  Interpreted    to    have    features 
which    made    It    both    Ineffective    and    un- 
wleldly  when  used  for  the  purpo<^e  of  cloture. 
Indeed,  it  took  the  House  another  50  years 
of  Intermittent  tinkering  to  eliminate  most 
of  these  debilitating  features." 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Cooper  also  described 
how  the  limitations  on  the  scope  of  the  mo- 
tion "previous  question"  handicapped  the 
possibility  of  Its  use  as  a  cloture  device.  He 
stn.ted: 

"For  one  thing,  the  previous  ruestlon  could 
not  be  moved  in  committee  of  the  whole,  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  both  the  early 
House  and  early  Senate  valued  highly  as  a 
locus  for  completely  free  debate.  Thus,  when 
the  House  beginning  In  1841  finally  decided 
to  limit  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
it  was  forced  to  develop  methods  other  than 
the  pr;vlous  question  or  accomplishing  this 
result.  However,  the  early  Senate  relied  to 
a  large  extent,  not  on  the  regular  committee 
of  the  whole,  but  on  a  special  form  of  It 
called  quasl-commlttee  of  the  whole,  i.e., 
the  Senate  as  if  In  committee  of  the  whole; 
and  apparently  It  was  possible  to  move  the 
previous  question  v/hen  the  Senate  operated 
under  this  form  of  proceeding. 

"More  important  as  a  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  the  previous  question  was  its  rela- 
tion to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions. 
At  first,  at  least  In  the  House,  the  previous 
question  was  treated  as  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  moved  on  subsidiary  or  secondary 
questions,  e.g.,  motions  to  amend,  motions 
to  postpone,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  mechanism 
that  could  be  moved  on  original  or  principal 
questions,  e.g.,  that  the  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  that  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution pass,  etc.  Thus,  though  this  fact  is 
often  misunderstood,  in  the  early  House  the 
main  question  contemplated  by  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  sometimes  a 
suljsidlary  question  rather  than  the  prin- 
cipal or  original  question.  Whether  the  Sen- 
ate permitted  the  previous  question  to  be 
applied  ,to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions 
before  1800  Is  not  clear.  However,  In  that 
year  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  ruled  that  the  previous  question 
could  not  be  moved  on  a  subsidiary  question 
and  his  manual  when  it  appeared  reaffirmed 
this  position.  The  House  followed  suit  In 
1807.  though  as  late  as  1802  a  ruling  of  the 
Speaker,  concerned  with  the  effect  of  a  nega- 
tive determination  of  the  previous  question, 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  previ- 


ous question  had   been   moved   on  a  sub 
sidlary  question  and  allowed  such  usage  to 
go  by  unchallenged." 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  confine  the 
previous  question  to  principal  questions 
created  great  difficulties  once  it  began  to 
use  the  device  as  a  clot  ..re  mechanism 
Neither  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the  Senate 
clearly  gave  the  previous  questions  proce- 
dure over  other  subsidiary  questions,  such  as 
the  motlor.s  to  postpone.  con:mit.  or  amend 
Thomas  Jefferson's  opirlcn  was  that  sub- 
Eidlary  questions;  moved  before  t]-,e  provious 
question  should  be  decided  prl;r  to  a  vote 
on  the  previous  question.  Eov/cver.  such 
an  approach  bcoe.me  e  tlrcly  unacceptable 
on"e  it  was  de.slrci  to  empl.y  the  previous 
question  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  If  subsidi- 
ary questions  moved  Lefore  f.ie  previous 
question  tcok  prcccacncc  c  cr  i;  a.d  If  the 
previous  questlcn  could  oi;ly  be  applied  to 
the  original  cr  prlacipal  question,  "then  ob- 
structioalsts  could  move  subsidiary  questions 
before  the  previous  question  and  prolong  the 
discussion  cf  these  questions  for  great 
lengths  of  time.  It  was  probably  no  accident 
that  the  House  amended  Its  rules  to  give 
the  previous  question  pr;cede;:ce  and  used 
the  previous  questirn  for  cloture. 

Nonetheless,  this  change  did  not  transform 
the  previous  question  Into  an  efficient  clo- 
ture mechanism.  Begirning   with   the   I2th 
Congress— 1811-13— rulings  of  the  Speakers 
strictly  enforced  and  further  developed  the 
doetrine  that  the  previous  question  applied 
only  to  the  original  or  principal  question. 
This  caused  the  House  great  Inconvenience. 
It  meant  that  If  the  previous  question  was 
approved.  It  cut  off  all  pending  subsidiary 
questions  and   brought   the  House  directly 
to  a  vote  on  the  origl-^al  cr  prl'-clnal  ques- 
tion. Thus,  a  vote  might  have  to  be  taken 
on  a  form  of  the  question  undeslred  by  the 
majority;  for  example,  that  the  bill  without 
the  amendments  reported  pass  to  a  third 
reading   instead  of   that   the   bill   with  the 
amendments  reported  be  recommitted  with 
instructions.  Thus  also,  when  a  subsidiary 
question    was    moved    early    in    debate    the 
House  might  either  have  to  endure  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  motion  or  employ  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  would  force  a  vote  on 
the  principal  question   before  It  had  been 
adequately  considered.  Ultimately,  cf  course, 
the  House  did  reshape  the  previous  question 
mechanism  so   that   It   could   efficiently  be 
applied  to  the  subsidiary  questions  involved 
in  an  issue.  However,  this  reshaping  occur- 
red  piecemeal   over  a   number  of  years  in 
response  to  the  difficulties  we  have  described 
and  it  was  in  a  sense  dependent  on  them. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  period 
from    1789    to    1806   the   previous    question 
mechanism   was   desigred   to   operate   In  a 
manner  that  was  stated  only  to  its  utiliza- 
tion as  an  instrument  for  avoiding  undeslred 
discussions  and/or  decisions.  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  until  December  of  1806 
debate  on  the  motion  was  permitted.  In  both 
bodies  a  negative  determination  of  the  pre- 
vious   question    postponed    or   permanently 
suppressed  the  main  question   and  in  the 
House,  at  least,  debate  and  amendment  were 
permitted  after  an  affirmative  decision.  In 
the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  a  means  of  avoiding  undeslred  de- 
cisions this  could  easily  be  Justified  by  as- 
suming that  the  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion   only    determined    whether    the    body 
wanted  to  face  the  issue.  Finally,  the  nature 
of  the  limits  on  the  scope  of  the  motion 
greatly  handicapped  its  efficacy  as  a  clotm-e 
mechanism.  It  Is  true  that  In  the  beginning 
the  House  and  possibly  the  Senate  allowed 
the  previous  question  to  be  applied  to  sub- 
sidiary questions.  It  is  also  true  that,  once 
both  bodies  accepted  the  proposition  that 
the  device  could  not  be  so  applied,  this  re- 
striction could  and  In  the  Senate  actually 
did  handicap  those  who  wanted  to  use  the 
previous  question  as  a  mechanism  for  avoid- 
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mg  certain  decisions.  Still,  as  the  experience 
of  the  House  after  18;  1  demonstrates,  the 
nature  of  the  handicap  was  one  that  was 
much  less  a  limit  on  the  negative  objective 
of  suppressing  a  whole  question  than  on 
the  positive  ohjectlve  of  forcing  a  whole 
question  to  a  vote.  In  short,  we  may  con- 
clude that  in  both  the  early  House  and  early 
Senate  not  only  was  the  purpose  of  the 
previoiis  question  conceived  of  as  relating 
to  the  prevention  of  undeslred  discussions 
and,/cr  decisions;  in  addition,  the  device  It- 
self was  clearly  designed  operationally  to 
serve  such  ends  rather  than  the  erds  of 
cloture.  In  later  years  the  previous  question 
was  turned  into  an  efficient  cloture  mech- 
anism In  the  House.  But  this  required  con- 
siderable tinkei;ing,  and  what  Is  more, 
tinkering  that  resulted  ultimately  in  a 
basic  transformation  of  the  operational  na- 
ture of  the  mechanism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  I  was  called 
to  another  matter  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee at  11  o'clock  and  did  not  get  to 
finish  my  remarks.  As  I  recall,  there  was 
somethmg  like  40  minutes  that  I  had 
used  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  used  36  minutes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  this 
morning,  this  matter  is  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  a  time  to  vote  or  a  time  to  change 
a  program  for  a  day,  or  for  any  day. 
There  is  a  great  principle  involved  here. 
Also  there  has  been  an  overturning,  to  a 
degree,  of  our  Senate  rules  and  proce- 
dures that  have  served  so  long. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
the  people  at  large,  even  the  ordinarily 
well-informed  people,  have  not  realized 
the  implications  of  what  I  call,  with 
proper  respect  to  the  office,  the  Rocke- 
feller ruling. 

I  say  that  because  this  week  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  very  well-informed 
and  intelligent  people  on  other  matters. 
They  have  not  realized  what  has  hap- 
pened here.  They  have  been  assuming 
that  beyond  all  doubt  the  Senate  is  large- 
ly the  same  institution  that  it  was.  The 
rules  may  be  changed  slightly,  but  they 
do  not  realize  any  other  implication  of 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  develop- 
ments so  far. 

I  feel  that  there  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous interest,  a  very  broad  and  in-depth 
interest  among  highly  responsible  people, 
if  it  was  realized  throughout  the  coun- 
try, throughout  the  country  as  a  whole, 
just  what  had  happened.  That  would  be 
particularly  true,  I  think,  in  the  so-called 
smaller  States,  or  the  States  with  less 
economic  advantages,  less  population,  or 
any  other  factor  that  makes  them  not 
major  parts  of  our  great  Nation  as  are 
some  of  the  areas  or  some  of  the  other 
States. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  we  would  look 
beyond  just  the  matter  of  what  the 
i-ights  are  of  this  body  to  change  its 
rules;  that  we  would  look  to  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  itself. 

As  I  was  saying  this  morning  when  I 
had  to  leave  on  another  official  matter, 
the  very  nature  of  the  Senate  is  unique, 
and  its  membership  has  attracted,  I 
think,  a  very  fine  quality  of  men,  by  and 
large,  throughout  the  Nation  for  decade 
after  decade. 


One  of  the  attractions  is  the  6-year 
term.  That  carries  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing. 

Another  one  is — and  this  is  partly  rep- 
etition but  it  is  part  of  the  necessity  of 
getting  my  thoughts  back  into  focus — 
that  it  is  tlie  place  where  a  man  just  can- 
not be  readily  pushed  around.  He  cannot 
be  cut  off.  at  least  until  he  has  had  some 
cliance  to  explain  his  views  and,  fuither- 
moi-3,  a  chance  for  the  people  to  be  in- 
formed and  to  get  the  reaction. 

During  this  debate,  and  this  is  just  one 
of  many  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  major  parliamentary  body 
where  one  member — and  I  am  just  tiie 
one  member — can  stand  up  and  continue 
to  stand  up  and  just  tell  the  Presiding 
Officer  the  merits  of  his  ruling  or  tlie 
demerits,  or  could  continue  to  can-y  on, 
without  any  feeling  of  being  hindered  or 
liampered  in  any  way. 

It  might  be  contrary  to  the  leadership 
of  his  own  side  of  the  aisle.  This  resolu- 
tion is  offered  by  one  of  our  leaders,  but 
I  do  not  feel  the  slighest  hesitancy  in  op- 
posing it  to  the  limit,  or  as  much  as  my 
judgment  might  lead  me  to  oppose. 

Even  though  the  present  position  now 
is  supported  by  our  majority  leader,  a 
man  of  unusual  stature,  capacity,  fair- 
ness and  value  to  this  body  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  do  not  feel  any  restraint,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  personally  wants  me  to. 
I  do  not  feel  any  restraint  and  the  aver- 
age Member  would  not.  This  means 
something,  I  think,  to  the  body,  to  the 
institution,  to  the  soundness  of  the  legis- 
lation that  finally  emerges. 

I  have  a  very  fine  personal  feeling  as 
to  my  friends.  It  is  seldom  I  make  refer- 
ence to  one  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other. 
Our  friends  in  the  so-called  minority 
well  know  that  this  is  the  day  when  the 
caucus  is  becoming  more  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  government  and  in  the 
making  of  laws.  The  caucus  has  been 
asserted  more  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  to  a  de- 
gree— a  much  lesser  degree — since  I  have 
been  here.  It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I 
would  submit  to  them,  that  th»  group  in 
the  minority  could  well  consider  again 
whether  they  would  vote  to  cut  off  a  rule 
that  can  be  used  and  is  often  used  by 
a  minority  of  some  kind — mavbe  not  a 
political  minority  but  a  philosophical 
group  in  the  minority. 

As  I  see  things,  I  do  not  want  the 
caucus  to  go  where  it  would  try  to  dic- 
tate how  a  member  of  the  party  would 
or  should  vote,  or  would  have  to  vote. 
I  know  neither  of  our  present  leaders 
favor  that.  My  point  is  that  this  is  a 
time  when  the  caucus  appears  to  be  more 
active,  more  influential  and  more  effec- 
tive than  heretofore  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Congress,  not  just  on 
the  procedural  matters  but  on  the  mer- 
its. If  that  is  true,  it  certainly  is  a  time 
when  the  minority  party  should  vei-y 
carefully  consider  its  position  and  not 
contribute  here  to  a  change  in  the  rules 
that  would  lessen  the  reasonable  pre- 
rogatives that  a  Member  or  a  few  Mem- 
bers or  a  group  of  Members  of  this  body 
now  have. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  "down- 
grading"— that  is  not  the  thought  I  want 
to  bring — but  you  lessen  the  impoi'tance 
of  a  seat  In  the  Senate  when  you  take 


powers  and  prerogatives  away  from  the 
occupant  of  that  seat.  That  cannot  be 
avoided. 

I  recall  the  late  Senator  Kerr  of  Okla- 
homa, who  was  one  of  our  valued  ■^r^i 
most  effective  Members  for  a  long  time. 
He  never  gave  but  one  explanation  f -v 
his  stand  with  reference  to  cloture  cr 
the  change  of  rule  XXII.  and  that  wa-s 
that  the  people  of  Oklahoma  did  rot 
send  him  here  to  lessen  or  diminish  in 
any  v/ay  the  powers  and  the  responsib"'- 
ities  of  th::  seat  that  he  was  honored  \a 
oc^uny. 

I  thir.k  that  is  pnoth"r  reason  tliat 
rdds  to  the  stature  and  the  attra':'ti'c- 
ness  rnd  th?  rower — politi-al  power.  I 
mean — that  goes  with  membership  in 
this  body.  It  makes  the  entire  body  dis- 
tinctive and  different,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  left  it  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  serious  affa'rs  of  our  Government. 
I  think  that  now,  with  our  tremendous 
population  extendin'^  over  this  vast  area 
and  tlie  problems  of  economics  and  so- 
cial problems  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced, it  Is  as  important  as  ever — if 
not  more  important  than  ever — that  we 
not  try  to  bring  everything  into  a  smaU 
field  of  operations  and  legislate  here 
under  majority  rule  methods  for  well 
over  200  million  people,  with  the  decades 
to  come  being  certain  to  produce  even 
more  and  more  people  with  a  more  and 
more  complicated  economic  system  and 
society,  with  many,  many  more  so- 
cial problems,  even  though  we  make 
some  headway  in  solving  some  of  those 
problems. 

So.  instead  of  the  change  of  times 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  trying  to 
bring  everything  into  one  focus  and  one 
pattern  and  limiting  it  where  a  lesser 
majority — Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
half  of  my  time  to  anyone  who  wants  to 

speak 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  object. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  will  not 
object  to  what  I  am  saying. 

I  will  yield  to  anybody  half  the  time  I 
have  remaining  if  they  will  just  let  me 
use  the  other  half  in  reasonable  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Ford)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  ask  that  we  hav3 
quiet  in  the  Senate,  and  some  Senator 
misunderstood  me  and  objected,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  did  not  mean  to  object. 
Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  subject 
matter.  I  want  to  review  what  I  think  was 
the  bedrock  question  that  the  constitu- 
tional convention  met,  staring  them  in 
the  face,  when  a  majoiity  of  them  really 
were  ready  to  give  up  for  the  time  being 
and  submit  a  documnet  that  was  less 
than  what  they  felt  was  needed  and  was 
less  than  what  a  majority  of  them 
wanted:  but  they  could  not  work  out  a 
proposition  of  how  the  representation 
was  going  to  be  chosen  and  what  vot- 
ing rights  they  wou'd  have  in  the  two 
bodies.  That  was  when  they  submitted 
the  question  to  George  Washington,  as 
the  acknowledged  most  influential  Mem- 
ber of  that  great  bodv. 

The  proposal  was  that  they  could  not 
proceed  further,  that  they  would  put 
together  something  that  would  serve 
some  kind  of  purpose,  even  though  it 
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was  not  in  the  final  form  they  wanted. 
They  told  him  that  it  was  most  likely 
that  whatever  they  did  would  not  be 
suitable,  that  the  people  would  not  ap- 
prove, and  that  they  submit  it  to  him, 
tliough,  and  go  home.  That  matchless 
man,  in  his  splendid  leadership,  which 
he  had  exhibited  so  many  times,  very 
promptly  and  with  some  impatience — 
as  I  have  found  in  the  record— turned 
down  theii-  proposition  flatly  and  said. 
If  we  submit  to  the  people  that  which  we 
do  not  approve  ourselves,  it  will  certainly 
^  be  rejected,  and  we  wUl  labor  on  here  and 
find  a  way  that  Is  Just  and  fair  and  submit 
that  to  the  people,  and  then  the  matter 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  God  and  the  people. 

Some  10  days  later,  after  another  tre- 
mendous effort,  they  came  in  with  the 
proposal  that  the  Houso  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
popiilation,  and  it  has  worked  until  this 
day;  but  the  Senate  would  be  composed 
of  each  State  having  equal  representa- 
tion. That  was  such  a  far-reaching  deci- 
sion and  point  at  issue  that  they  not 
only  provided  this  provision  in  ordinary 
words  but  also  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion that  each  State  would  always  have 
two  Senators.  They  did  not  stop  there, 
because  there  was  a  posslbiUty  that 
someone  could  have  proposed  that  Sen- 
ators from  a  State  with  such  and  such  a 
population  or  less  would  have  less  than 
a  full  vote.  That  was  their  reasoning, 
and  they  wrote  into  the  Constitution  it- 
self that  each  Senator  would  have  one 
vote. 

Then  they  put  a  veto  on  any  change 
In  that.  In  this  way:  They  provided  that 
that  arrangement  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed without  the  consent  of  that  par- 
ticular State,  which  in  effect  gave  a  veto 
power  to  just  one  State  over  anything 
in  that  field  that  the  rest  of  them  might 
unanimously  agree  on. 

That  is  the  constitutional  back- 
ground—in minute  particular,  we  might 
say— that  certainly  sets  this  body  aside 
as  being  different  frflhi  the  rest,  and 
something  very  special  as  a  parliamen- 
tary body. 

It  Is  a  striking  thing,  too,  that  now  we 
have  come  all  the  way  down  the  decades 
of  history.  Even  though  many  have  dis- 
agreed on  many  points  and  disagreed  as 
to  conclusions  about  this  rule  which  has 
now  become  rule  XXH— before  it  had 
that  number,  there  was  just  an  absolute 
rule  with  no  way  to  cut  off  debate — It 
has  come  thundering  on  down  through 
the  decades,  that  this  distinctive  body 
in  parliamentary  government,  in  free 
countries,  the  U.S.  Senate,  would  have  a 
rule  that  did  protect  minorities  and  that 
matters  could  not  be  passed  over  their 
protest  until  they  had  gone  through  a 
process  of  refining  and  adjustment  and 
amendment  and  discussion,  to  the  extent 
that  there  would  have  to  be  considerably 
more  than  a  majority  who  favored  the 
passing  of  whatever  form  the  proposal, 
bill,  resolution,  or  whatever  it  was,  had 
taken  in  that  process  of  refinement  and 
amendment. 

So  1  have  very  strong  feelings  about 
this  matter;  and  I  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership, those  who  have  reservations 
left  as  to  how  they  should  vote,  that  we 
should  not  change  that  rule  now.  I  do 
not  know  what  may  be  coming.  I  do  feel 


that  I  know,  with  virtually  everyone  else, 
that  we  are  facing  very,  very  serious 
problems. 

I  think  that  there  are  extreme  meas- 
ures proposed.  I  do  not  expect  any  quick 
remedy  here.  We  may  have  to  go 
through  a  refining  process  beyond  the 
imagination  of  any  of  us  up  to  now.  I 
do  know  that  the  American  dollar — and 
I  mention  this  not  to  depreciate  it  one 
bit,  but  I  am  concerned,  even  though  it 
is  a  field  that  I  do  not  understand,  that 
we  have  devaluated  the  American  dollar 
twice  in  the  last  few  years,  in  1971  and 
1973,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  bring  about 
a  result. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquii-y  as  to  how  much  time  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  The  Senator  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  devaluation  was  ofiBcial  that  I 
mentioned,  but  the  devaluation  goes  on. 
According  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Burns 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it  has  lost 
7  percent  of  its  value  since  last  Septem- 
ber. The  OPEC  countries,  those  of  them 
that  did  have  a  recent  assemblage,  ob- 
served, or  some  of  them  did,  that  they 
would  further  delay  their  actions  and  see 
if  there  was  further  evidence  as  to  what 
the  fate  was  going  to  be  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar. 

With  those  conditions,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  uncertainty  of  what  we  may  face! 
that  we  would  be  justified  In  laying  aside 
this  entire  question  of  changing  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  until  a  day  when  other 
matters  are  less  cloudy  and  less  serious 
and  get  somewhere  in  the  direction,  any- 
way, of  a  start  on  solving  these  great 
problems  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  i-eserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  any  rollcall 
throughout  the  remainder  of  today  and 
this  evening  and  tonight  and  tomorrow 
if  necessary,  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
rather  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  John  Barry,  assistant  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the 
balance  of  the  session  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ABIENDMENT    NO.    4S 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  45  and  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute In  foHowing  manner:  At  the  end  sdd 
the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  — .  Not  more  than  a  total  of  three 
cloture  motions  can  be  filed  with  respect  to 
any  Senate  bill  or  Its  companion  House  bin 
In  any  one  session  of  a  Congress.". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  jield 
myself 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  caUed  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  has  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
the  Senator  has  to  stand  when  address- 
ing the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  rule,  but  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  rule  Is 
there. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Leahy).  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  continued  and  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  20  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Glenn  Muskle 

Allen  Gravel  Nelson 

Baker  Griffin  Nunn 

Bartlett  Hansen  Packwood 

Bayh  Hart,  Gary  W.     Pearson 

Beall  Hart,PhUipA.    Pell 

BeUmon  Hartke  Percy 

Bentsen  Haskell  Proxmlre 

Biden  Hatfield  Randolph 

Brock  Hathaway  Riblcoff 

Brooke  Heims  Roth 

Buckley  Hollings  Scott,  Hugh 

Bumpers  Hruska  Scott 

Burdick  Huddleston  William  L. 

^^t'^'      ^  Inouye  Sparkman 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Jackson  Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts  Stennis 

Cannon  Johnston  Stevens 

Case  Laxalt  Stevenson 

Chiles  Leahy  Stone 

Church  Long  Symington 

Clark  Magnuson  Talmadge 

Cranston  Mansfield  Thurmond 

CxUver  Mathlas  Tower 

Dol«  McClure  Tunney 

Domenld  MoGee  Welcker 

Eastland  McGovem  V^Ullams 

Pong  Mclntsrre  Young 

Ford  Mondale 

Gam  Moss 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy)  .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr6sident, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
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will  call  tlie  roll.  The  second  assistant 
legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagi-eton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  E.'.stlaxdi.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesola  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHF.EY),  the  Sena' or  from  Massachu- 
sctir?  (Mr.  K£n:<edyi,  the  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  (Mr.  McClell.'vn),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Ivlr.  Meicvlf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Kcw  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Morcan),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhoda  Island  (Mr.  Pasxore)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  are- necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaUjVote  No.  53  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


Aboure-^k 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Bartleu 

Griffin 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

BeaU 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Nelson 

BeUmon 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hataeld 

Pell 

Brock 

Hathaway 

i-ercy 

Brooke 

Hollings 

rroxmire 

Bumpers 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

RLbicoft 

Byrd.  Robert 

C.  Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hu5h 

Case 

Javits 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

.Stevenson 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stone 

Cranston 

Long 

Symington 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dole 

MansReld 

Timney 

Domeulci 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Pons 

McClure 

Williams 

Ford 

McGee 

Yoimg 

Gam 

McGovern 

Glenn 

Mclnlyre 
NAYS  — 12 

Allen 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Baker 

Helms 

Steunis 

Buckley 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Scott. 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr.        WUliam  L. 

NOT  VOTING - 

-14 

Ciirr  is 

Humphrey 

Morgan 

Easileton 

Kennedy 

Pastore 

Eastland 

McClellau 

Schweiker 

Faunin 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Allen's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  with  regard  to  the  cloture 
matter.  It  has  not  been  my  custom  to 
speak  on  matters  under  the  subject  of 
debate  under  clotiu-e. 


I  expect  that  a  good  many  Senators 
may  wonder  whether  they  have  time  to 
get  something  to  eat.  I  suspect  they  have. 
I  do  not  say  that  with  any  desire  at  all 
to  delay  consideration,  but  I  do  it  in 
fairness  to  my  colleagues  who  may  won- 
der what  the  schedide  is.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  schedule  is  beyond  the  period 
of  time  which  I  control.  But  having  been 
recognized,  it  is  my  intention  to  use  at 
least  a  hDlf  of  the  hour  which  is  al- 
lotted to  rae. 

There  are  some  v,ho  think  that  the  de- 
bate on  cloture  is  a  futile  thing,  and  I 
suspect  thr;t  may  be  true.  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  legiijlative  process  for 
some  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
jite  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  legislative  process — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
v.ill  bo  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  long  enough  to  count  votes, 
and  I  think  to  make  some  estimate 
v/hether  or  not  a  particular  pailiamen- 
tary  procedure  is  going  to  be  successful. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who 
really  cherishes  any  illusions  any  longer 
that  the  proponents  of  the  rule  change 
will  not  be  ultimately  successful  in  work- 
ing their  will  in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United 
States.  The  votes  on  procedural  motions 
have  indicated  the  spread  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure at  least  in  sufficient  measure  to 
indicate  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  shift 
will  occur  which  would  change  the  final 
result. 

My  rea.son  for  taking  some  time  now 
is  not  to  delay  that  ultimate  action,  be- 
cause I  am  not  certain  that  delay  has 
any  fruitful  purpose.  I  think  perhaps 
the  delay,  itself,  is  as  pointless  as  the 
demand  that  we  come  to  a  vote  on  it  yet 
today.  I  think  whether  the  vote  occurs 
on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning, 
or  Monday  or  Tuesday,  the  outcome  will 
be  approximately  the  same.  I  think  all 
of  us  know  that. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  engaged  in 
somewhat  of  an  exercise  in  futility  as  one 
side  seeks  to  delay  and  the  other  side 
seeks  to  force  us  to  a  vote  at  this  time.  I 
think  both  points  are  equally  pointless. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves locked  in  this  kind  of  mortal  com- 
bat where  it  seems  impossible  to  reach 
any  kind  of  compromise  agreement  that 
would  effectuate  the  same  end  results 
with  probably  the  same  vote  and  still  ac- 
commodate tlie  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  principles  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing in  this  entire  debate  has  been  the 
rights  of  a  minority — yes,  even  a  minority 
of  one  Member.  So  long  as  there  is  one 
Member  who  seeks  to  exercise  his  rights 
under  the  rules,  I  certainly  will  applaud 
and  support  him,  and  will  seek  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  he  is  ptu°su- 
ing  what  has  become  a  more  lonely  road 
hour  by  hour.  I  believe  he  Is  entitled  to 
that  kind  of  support  because  of  tlie  cour- 


ase  and  gallantry  v.itli  wliich he  has  con- 
ducted the  battle. 

My  comments  are  really  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
liis  tenacity,  his  courage  and  his  determi- 
nation. I  believe  he,  like  myself,  probably 
knows  thas  the  results  will  not  be  altered, 
that  whatever  chance  there  was  to  per- 
suade, to  change  or  to  compromise  the 
issue  has  already  teen  cpent  in  the  ccm- 
promise  that  has  been  forged. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  for  a 
liioment  to  the  merits  of  the  actions 
that  are  being  taken  in  rcgrad  to  fili- 
•bu.vter. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  greater  part  of 
our  histcry,  the  right  of  full  and  tree 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Eennte  has  stood  as  a 
vital  safeguard  over  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  protest  against  legislation 
it  believes  to  be  injmnous  or  oppressive. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
eloquent  attacks  and  rebuttals  on  the 
question  of  limitation  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  SenPite.  Those  of  us  who  come  upon 
.such  well  plowed  ground  cannot  hope  to 
shed  much  in  the  way  of  original  thought 
upon  this  subject;  yet  I  am  sure  there 
are  good  reasons  and  essential  argu- 
ments that  must  be  covered  at  the  start 
ci  the  94th  Congress  as  we  cnce  agam 
consider  this  vital  question. 

We  must  underscore  tlie  principle  of 
full  and  free  debate  v.hich  is  an  under- 
l\ing  foundation  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
along  with  the  basic  principle  that  each 
State  be  represented  equally  no  matter 
what  its  land  area  or  population  comit. 

Historically  speaking,  the  filibuster  has 
been  at  the  forefront  in  support  of  these 
principles. 

One  of  the  first  important  fiUbusters 
about  v.hich  much  is  known  occurred  in 
1811  in  opposition  to  a  bill  to  remove 
the  Senate  printers.  Of  course,  most 
subsequent  filibustei-s  have  involved  more 
substantial  questions.  In  1863,  an  unsuc- 
cessful filibuster  was  conducted  against 
a  bill  involving  President  Lincoln's  war- 
time suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  More  successful  was  the  pro- 
longed debate  in  1890  that  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  "Force  Bill "  which  would 
have  provided  Federal  supervision  of 
elections. 

In  more  recent  years.  Senate  liberals 
resorted  to  the  filibuster  in  their  oppw^i- 
tion.  in  1953.  to  the  so-called  tidelands 
oil  bill  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion and  to  the  communications-satel- 
lite bill  sponsored  by  President  Kemicdy 
in  1962. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  various  Is- 
sues that  have  created  prolonged  debates 
or  filibuster,  we  would  quickly  realize 
that  they  cover  a  va.st  range  of  political, 
economic,  and  constitutional  conflicts. 
The  filibuster  is  not  the  exclusive  weap- 
on of  any  philosophy,  party,  or  section  of 
the  coimtry.  On  this  historical  floor,  dis- 
tinguished Senators  of  both  parties  rep- 
resenting every  shade  of  political 
thought  and  every  area  of  our  great  Na- 
tion have  taken  part  on  occasion  in  ex- 
tended debate  or  filibuster  in  support  of 
a  minority  position. 

Also  from  a  historical  perspecti\e, 
some  of  the  greatest  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  champions  of  the  right  of  full 
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and  free  debate.  These  men,  and  they  in- 
clude many  of  the  greatest  liberals  as 
well  as  conservatives  of  this  century,  be- 
lieved that  limitation  of  free  speech  in 
the  Senate— gag  rule— would  undermine 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
Clearly,  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
This  is  a  matter  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  system.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  a  unique  body.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  useful  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment down  tlirough  the  years.  It  has 
6er\'ed  this  Nation  well  as  a  continuing 
body,  w  ith  two-thirc?.s  of  its  Members  go- 
ing over  from  election  to  election  as  the 
Founding    Fathers    provided,    to    carry 
with   them   experience   and  an  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  so  that 
they  might  help  to  protect  the  people  of 
tihs  country  from  the  excesses  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  or 
to  imdo  some  excess  or  wrong  tliat  was 
worked  by  the  decisions  of  the  iudicial 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  further  state 
that  "the  majority  of  any  party  in  power 
would  find  the  suppression  of  free  speech 
a  convenient  method  of  expediting  what 
is  considered  u.seful  and  urgent  legisla- 
tion. It  is  always  annoying  to  have  errors 
expased  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  a 
majority  of  one  decided  that  for  po- 
litical purposes  it  should  retain  the  illu- 
sion of  infallibility  by  preventing  ex- 
posure—here of  its  errors.  And  tlien  it 
would  not  be  long  until  cori-ujjt  and  even 
ominous  legislation  might  be  shepherded 
through  this  great  and  illustrious  Cham- 
ber in  enforced  silence." 

Of  coiurse,  tliere  have  aUvay.s  been 
great  Senators  representing  both  liberal 
and  conservative  factions  that  were  more 
than  outspoken  in  support  of  the  fili- 
buster as  a  peifectly  valid  parliamentary 
device  for  the  protection  of  the  jmt 
rights  of  the  minority  viewpoint. 

Men  like  Robert  LaPollette,  in  par- 
ticular, was  a  strong  advocate  of  open 
debate  in  the  Senate.  This  great  Senator 
once  stood  here  and  in  a  ringing  state- 
ment said: 

Believing  that  I  stand  lor  democracy  lor 
liberties  of  the  peopie  of  this  country  and 
for  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  institjitlons, 
I  shaU  stand  whtle  I  am  a  member  of  this 
body  against  any  closure  that  denies  free 
and  tmlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  that 
the  majority  imposes  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  pending  rule,  that  moment 
will  have  broken  down  one  of  the  greatest 
weapons  against  wrong  and  oppression  that 
the  members  of  thl.9  body  possess. 


The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  history 
tliat  has  evolved  from  the  right  of  the 
representatives  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  to  stand  up  and  speak  tlieir  pieces. 
This  is  the  place  where  that  can  be  done. 

The  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate 
is  particularly  important  because  the 
Senate  is  the  only  institution  of  the  Fed- 
eral .system  in  which  the  smaller  States 
exercise  an  equal  influence  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  affaii-s  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
general  scheme  of  things,  the  smaller 
States  are  always  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  Until  recent  years,  very  few 
men  from  very  smaU  States  were  even 
appointed  to  the  President's  cabinet.  The 
one  place  where  the  small  States  have 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  where  they 


could  defend  the  interests  of  their  peo- 
ple, was  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Accordingly,  ours  is  a  countiy  of  di- 
verse interests  as  among  the  several 
States  and  the  various  sections.  What 
may  be  good  for  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  may  not  be  good  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  and  what  may  be  right  for 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  "not  be 
right  for  the  people  of  Alaska.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  become  a 
stroiighold  within  oiu-  Federal  system 
wherein  the  right  of  the  States  and  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  are  protected 
Without  freedom  of  debate  in  tJie  Sen- 
ate, the  United  States  could  go  the  way 
of  unlimited  democracies;  we  could  reach 
the  .stage  v/here  a  misguided  majority 
ran  dest)oy  the  liberties  and  riglit  of  in- 
diviaual  citizens  in  the  name  o;  some 
currently  popular  cause. 

Those  who  would  suppres.';  and  gag 
freedom  of  debate  should  not  forget  that 
popular  opinion  can  be  a  wary  instru- 
ment. Causes  that  are  popular  today  may 
very  quickly  sink  into  a  sea  of  unpopu- 
larity. Those  who  find  themselves  on  the 
niajority  side  of  an  issue  today  may  find 
themselves  cast  in  the  minority  position 
tomorrow. 

Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
major  issue  at  stake  in  this  debate  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  all  people  of 
thw  country  and  should  be  of  the  great- 
e.st  importance  to  the  minority  groups 
of  this  country.  By  the  same  token  it 
i«  most  unusual  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  v/ho  are  proposing  restrictions 
upon  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
and,  thereby,  cuitailment  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  the  very  ones  who  are 
the  most  eloquent  and  loquacious  in 
their  dclensc  of  minority  right*  in  other 
areas. 

Because  of  numerous  reasons  like 
tliese,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
tliat  those  who  advocate  restricting  the 
rights  of  the  minority  by  curtailing  free- 
dom of  speech  ui  the  Senate  may  be  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  their  own  downfall  on 
some  future  questions  of  burning  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Senate  itself  a,=;  a  body— and  I  have 
great    respect    for    the    Senate   of    the 
United  States  as  an  institution— I  think 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  body  has 
been  one  of  the  factors  that  has  made 
this  Government,  this  system  of  ours, 
the  oldest  operating  system  of  govern- 
ment on  Earth  today.  Mr.  President  tlie 
only   way   the   rights  of  Senators— the 
rights  I  have  discussed  today— can  be 
protected  in  representing  tlie  StiUes  that 
sent  them  to  the  Senate  is  to  preserve 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate. 
When  that  right  is  limited,  the  power 
of  eveiy  Senator  is  limited  and  the  rights 
of  the  State  that  sent  here  are  neglected. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  few  fair 
minded  persons  would  deny  that  thei-e 
have  been  abuses  in  the  constitutional 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  all  Americans,  none 
would  advocate  striking  there  basic  guar- 
antees from  the  Constitution.  Pieedom 
of  debate  in  the  Senate  should  not  be 
destroyed  on  the  pretext  that  it  is  some- 
times abused. 

I  think  we  should  realize  that  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate  are  whoUy 
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adequate  to  prevent  unjustified  obstruc- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  the 
passage  of  vital  legislation. 

Indeed,  the  present  rules  have  ennbled 
the  Senate  to  function  as  a  legislative 
body  without  serioas  detriment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  through- 
out our  histoiy.  They  have  enabled  the 
Senate  to  discourage  and  prevent  ex- 
cesses l:.y  the  temporary  majority  of  the 
moment  that  may  seek  drastic  change  for 
selfish  or  partisan  gain. 

Over  the  years  when  you  balance  it 
up.  the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  body 
has  been  vpstly  more  beneficial- in  the 
preserviition  of  our  .system  of  govern- 
ment, maintaining  our  sy.stem  of  checks 
and  balances,  in  ti-ying  to  maintain  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  three  sep- 
arate branches  of  the  Govemmentr— than 
the  action  of  any  army.  The  Senate  is 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  minority  in  this 
land. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  so 
long  as  it  is  presei-ved,  sei-ves  as  a  pro- 
tection of  the  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  for  which  men,  for  thousands 
of  years,  have  fought  and  died. 

I  made  an  analysis,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  cloture  motions  that  have  been  filed 
and  cloture  votes  conducted  in  the  last 
2  years  In  this  body,  and  I  think  it  is 
interesting.  It  is  mteresting  because 
peo]  le  who  propose  this  rule  change, 
even  the  compromise  v/hich  has  been 
.suggested,  have  somehow  been  operat- 
ing either  under  the  illusion  or  the 
misapprehension  that  a  rule  change  is 
necessary  to  invoke  clotm-e. 

In  the  last  2  yeai-s,  we  have  had,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  13 
different  issues  subjected  to  the  cloture 
petition  to  limit  debate.  In  those  13 
issues,  cloture  has  been  invoked  on  9. 
On  tlie  four  in  which  cloture  was  denied, 
(•oinjjiomises  were  effected  on  two. 

I  parentlietically  note  that  on  those 
two,  cloture  was  denied  primarily  be- 
cause liberals  in  the  Senate  did  not  want 
cloture  invoked.  They  joined  hi  defeating 
the  cloture  motions.  In  only  two  in- 
stances in  the  last  2  years  has  a  mi- 
nority been  successful  in  blocking 
legislation  in  which  the  liberals  were 
not  directly  involved — 2  years,  two 
times. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  evidence  of  need 
for  rule  change  that  has  been  so  urgently 
requested  by  the  proponents  of  this 
measure? 

I  note  that  the  reduction  from  67  to 
60,  or  from  a  two-tliirds  of  those  present 
and  voting  in  the  cunent  nile  to  a  60- 
vote  to  invoke  cloture,  would  not  have 
changed  the  results  on  any  of  those  votes 
save  one — with  one  exception;  when 
clotiue  that  was  voted  would  have  been 
denied  because  there  were  fewer  than 
60  who  voted  in  favor,  but  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting. 

I  might  just  go  through  the  list,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  note. 
Voter  registration  was  the  first  of  these. 
It  took  three  different  cloture  motions 
before  clotm-e  was  invoked  on  May  9, 
1973.  How  much  time  did  it  take  to  get 
to  that  point?  The  first  cloture  vote 
occurred  on  April  30,  the  second  on 
May  3,  and  the  final  one  on  May  9.  If 
there  had  been  a  60  vote  instead  of  a 
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67  vote,  that  cloture  would  have  been 
invoked  on  May  3  instead  of  May  9.  The 
Senate  would  have  moved  to  final  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  6  days  earlier  than 
it  did.  And  of  course,  as  everj'one  knows, 
that  6  days  was  not  lost  to  other  activi- 
ties in  the  interim.  Under  the  able  leader- 
sliip  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  filibuster  has  lost  much  of  its  mean- 
lug  because  the  Senate  does  not  stop 
action  while  cloture  is  being  considered 
and  in  the  interim  between  cloture  peti- 
tions and  votes. 

The  second  of  those  13  issues  was  cam- 
paign financins,  on  which  cloture  v/as 
first  voted  on  December  2,  1973,  and 
clotme  was  denied. 

On  December  3.  a  second  clotuie  vote 
was  held  and  again,  the  clotuie  was 
denied.  But  in  April  of  1974.  clotme  was 
voted  first  on  April  4  and  again  denied; 
but  on  April  9,  it  was  carried  and  the 
issue  was  joined  on  the  issues  of  cam- 
paign financmg. 

Again,  if  the  margin  I'equired  were  re- 
duced to  60.  as  is  now  suggested,  the 
April  4  motion  would  have  carried  and 
the  Senate  would  have  moved  forv^ard 
to  consideration  on  tiiat  issue  5  days  ear- 
lier than  it  did  otherwise.  Again,  however, 
other  business  was  conducted  in  those 
5  days. 

The  third  of  the  issues  that  were  sub- 
jected to  cloture  in  the  last  2  years  was 
the  issue  of  Rhodesian  chiome.  That  was 
subjected  to  three  clotm-e  votes  before 
the  proponents  of  the  change  were  able 
to  invoke  clotm-e,  the  first  of  those  votes 
occurring  on  December  11.  1973,  the  sec- 
ond on  December  13.  1973  and  the  tliu-d 
on  December  18,  1973.  when  cloture  was 
invoked.  Again,  as  in  the  other  instances, 
had  the  rule  then  read  60  votes  rather 
than  two-thirds,  clotm-e  would  have  been 
invoked  on  December  13  instead  of  De- 
cember 18  and  again,  the  Senate  would 
have  gotten  to  the  issue  5  days  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  did. 

Is  that  an  earth-shaking  change?  Does 
that  illustrate  the  necessity  for  the  rule 
change  where  the  Senate  does  wish  to 
work  its  will? 

The  fourth  such  issue  was  legal  serv- 
ices. The  first  cloture  petition  was  filed 
on  December  13.  1973,  and  failed,  al- 
though with  a  60-vote  margin  it  would 
have  succeeded  on  December  13. 

Another  cloture  petition  was  filed  on 
December  14  and  it  failed.  But  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1974,  a  similar  motion  was  pre- 
sented and  it  passed,  and  legal  services 
were  then  passed  by  this  body. 

The  fifth  such  issue  was  one  in  which 
the  proponents  of  cloture  failed,  one  of 
the  two  victories  of  the  opponents  in  the 
last  2  years  and  that  was  on  the  Genocide 
treaty.  On  February  5,  1974.  it  failed  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  36  and  on  the  following  day, 
it  failed  by  a  vote  of  55  to  38 — one  of  the 
two  times  that  cloture  has  been  refused 
by  this  body  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  sixth  such  issue  was  the  Govern- 
ment pay  raise,  on  which  a  cloture  peti- 
tion was  filed  and  voted  on  on  March  6. 
1974,  and  cloture  was  voted  on  the  first 
attempt. 

The  seventh  such  issue  was  the  public 
debt  ceiling,  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  may  remember  well,  hav- 
ing been  the  vehicle  for  some  tax  reform 


proposals.  On  that  particular  one,  be- 
cause of  tlie  nature  of  the  issue,  the 
issue  had  a  different  outcome,  with  three 
different  cloture  votes  on  June  19  and 
June  26  of  1974,  the  final  vote  being  48 
in  favor  of  cloture,  50  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  issue  lost.  But,  again,  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  any  conservative  opposition  in 
that  instance. 

On  the  eighth  issue,  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  or  the  Agency  for  Consumer 
Advocacy  as  it  is  now  known,  there  were 
four  cloture  petitions,  the  first  of  which 
was  on  July  30,  the  second  on  August  1, 
the  third  on  August  20,  the  fourth  on 
September  19.  In  that  particular  m- 
stance,  the  opponents  of  the  legislation 
were  able  to  win.  That  was  one  of  the 
two  instances  in  the  last  2  years  in  which 
there  was  not  a  compromise  that  affected 
the  change  other  than  simply  failing  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  ninth  such  issue  was  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  was  very  much  involved 
in  that,  as  the  Senate  had  voted  some 
limitations  and  the  House  did  not  want 
to  go  along  with  thQse  limitations  Im- 
posed by  the  Senate.  So  there  was  a 
confrontation  not  between  forces  within 
the  Senate,  but  between  the  Senate  and 
the  other  body.  In  that  instance,  after 
four  cloture  votes,  all  of  which  occurred 
between  the  3d  of  December  and  the  16th 
of  December,  the  cloture  opponents  were 
successful.  The  House  receded  from  their 
disagreement  and  the  Senate  had  won 
its  day.  Cloture  became  a  means  by  which 
the  Senate  majority  worked  its  will  and 
the  other  body  therefore  agreed  to  the 
Senate  position. 

Trade  reform  was  the  10th  such  issue 
in  the  last  2  years  and  again,  cloture  was 
invoked  on  the  first  effort.  I  might  note 
on  the  Eximbank,  the  reduction  from  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  a  simple,  straight 
60-vote  margin  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference. The  result  would  have  been  the 
same. 

The  eleventh  of  tliose  issues  was  the 
school  desegiegation  amendment  and 
again,  on  one  vote,  on  the  first  vote, 
cloture  was  invoked.  This  is  the  one  time 
where  cloture  would  not  have  been  in- 
voked imder  the  60-vote  rule,  because 
two-tliirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
tm-ned  out  to  be  56  and  cloture  was  In- 
voked with  a  vote  of  56. 

The  twelfth  such  issue  was  the  social 
services,  and  again,  cloture  was  invoked 
on  the  firet  attempt.  The  thirteenth  was 
on  the  taxes  and  tariff  measures  on 
which,  again,  on  the  same  date,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1974,  cloture  was  invoked  on  the 
first  attempt  by  a  vote  of  67  to  25. 

Is  this  the  record  of  an  urgent  need  to 
revise  the  rules  in  a  way  which  will  limit 
the  rights  of  the  minority  to  protect 
themselves?  Is  there  in  this  record  over 
the  last  2  years  the  clear  call  for  a 
change  of  rules  that  threaten  the  rights 
of  minorities?  Or  is  it  a  record  which  in- 
dicates that  the  majority,  when  there  is 
a  clear  and  compelling  need,  has  been 
able  to  work  its  will  over  the  opposition 
of  a  minority,  even  though  a  determined 
minority?  They  have  been  able  to  work 
their  will  where  there  was  substantial 
opposition,  but  they  still  were  able  to  in- 


voke cloture  on  an  but  2  of  the  11  issues 
that  were  thus  Involved  without  com- 
promise. 

I  think  the  nature  of  the  debate,  per- 
haps, is  better  defined  in  two  editorials 
which  I  am  sm-e  most  Senators  have 
read,  but  in  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  are  those  who  have 
not,  I  would  like  to  repeat  tliose  edito- 
rials. One  is  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Hollow  Victory."  I 
quote  from  that  editorial: 

The  Senate  liberals  have  marched  \xp  the 
hill  and  down  the  hUI  and  arrived,  if  not 
ejcactly  where  they  started,  not  very  far  away. 
Tlie  vote  to  impose  closure  on  the  long  flli- 
bxister  conducted  by  Senator  James  Allen. 
Alabama  Democrat,  and  bis  allies  clears  the 
way  for  a  final  vote  on  the  so-called  compro- 
mise proposal  to  reform  the  Senate's  rul^s. 

The  liberals  started  out  wanting  to  relax 
Rule  22  sufficiently  to  eaable  three-fifths.  In- 
stead of  two-thirds,  of  those  members  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  shut  o&  debate.  After  two 
montlis  of  time-wasting  discussion,  Senator 
Allen  and  the  dwindling  conservative  mi- 
nority for  which  he  speaks  were  able  to  beat 
down  the  liberal  majority,  forcing  it  to  settle 
for  a  toothless  compromise  offered  by  Sea- 
ator  Russell  Long,  Louisiana  Democrat.  The 
minority  prevailed  even  though  Vice  Pres- 
ident Rockefeller  ruled  repeatedly  iu  favor 
of  the  majority  position. 

The  compromise  requires  a  constitutional 
three-fifths  of  the  members — that  is.  no  less 
than  sixty  votes — to  Impose  closure.  If  aU 
100  members  are  present,  the  existing  two- 
thirds  rule  requires  67  votes.  In  theory,  this 
is  a  slight  gain  for  the  liberals. 

In  reality,  it  amounts  to  virtually  no 
change  because  the  entire  100  members  are 
rarely  present  for  any  vote,  no  matter  how 
important.  Only  once  in  history  have  sixty 
or  more  Senators  voted  for  cloture  and 
failed  to  obtain  it.  In  short,  a  minority's 
power  to  block  legislative  action  has  been 
reduced  only  marginally,  if  at  all. 

Senator  Allen  and  his  allies  have  held  out 
against  even  this  trivial  change,  refusing  to 
yield  anything  to  the  other  side.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  who  the  winners  are.  If 
the  Senate  liberals  possessed  Senator  Allen's 
mastery  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  his 
relentless  tenacity  in  seeking  and  holding  the 
floor,  they  would  not  now  be  trying  shame- 
fully to  pass  off  this  pathetic  compromise  as 
a  substantial  victory. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times.  The  second  is  an 
essay  by  William  Safiie.  entitled  "CAish- 
ing  Dissent  in  the  Senate,"  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Washington. — Good  men.  nobly  motivated 
by  the  spirit  of  reform,  can  do  more  harm 
to  our  political  system  than  the  worst 
villains  lusting  after  power. 

A  serious  attempt  is  being  made  in  the 
Senate  this  week  to  alter  the  compromise 
made  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  At  th.-xt  time,  representatives  of  the 
smaller  states  were  fearful  of  a  "tyranny  of 
the  majority'  in  a  legislature  reflecting  the 
population  as  a  whole.  Contrariwise,  th» 
.states  with  large  populations  were  not  about 
to  give  in  to  demands  that  all  states  have 
equal  votes. 

So  the  checks-and-balances  compromi.";e  of 
a  bicameral,  or  two-house,  legislature  was 
struck:  "Majority  rule."  based  on  population, 
v/ould  be  the  character  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  "deliberation"  or  minor- 
ity protection  based  on  the  same  number  of 
Senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  state 
legislatures,  would  be  the  character  of  the 
Senate. 

For  two  centuries,  the  Senate  has  helped 
make  the  Democratic  experimeat  work  by 
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preventing  the  excesses  of  democracy.  Time 
after  time,  lonely  dissenters — right  and 
wrong — have  used  the  Senate  9  nUes  to  delay, 
to  restrain,  to  force  some  adjustment  to  mi- 
tt .rity  demands.  Ultimately,  the  theory  went, 
tlie  majority  would  rule,  but  not  untu  the 
passions  of  the  moment— or  of  the  year— had 
passed. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  attune  itself  more  closely  to  the  popular 
will  by  permitting  direct  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people,  and  they  agreed  to  limit  de- 
bate by  a  two-thirds  vote,  treating  the  veto 
of  a  minority  the  same  as  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

All  along,  however.  Senators  remembered 
what  a  senate  was  for,  why  It  had  been 
created  in  the  first  place  to  protect  the  mi- 
nority, to  ensure  deliberation,  to  make  It  Im- 
po-^siole  to  crush  dissent  under  the  steam- 
roller of  democratic  majority  rule. 

Now  there  Is  a  move  to  make  the  Senate 
into  a  kind  of  slower  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senators  who  want  to  change  the 
rules  to  make  It  possible  to  cut  off  debate 
with  only  a  three-fifths  vote  say  this  will 
make  It  harder  for  a  minority  to  obstruct 
progressive  legislation.  And  so  It  will. 

The  majorltarlans  say  the  filibuster  is  anti- 
democratic. They  are  absolutely  right.  If  a 
democracy  is  the  absolute  rule  of  the  major- 
ity. And  the  majorltarlans  say  they  will  let 
the  majority  talk  for  weel:s  under  the  new 
rules,  on  the  majority's  kind  of  sufferance, 
as  if  talking— and  not  checking  majority 
power— were  the  central  Issue. 

Helping  to  crash  through  the  resistance 
to  this  radical  change  In  character  of  the 
Senate  is  its  new  presiding  officer.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Rockefeller.  He  ruled  In  favor  of  the 
antl-dlssenters  at  the  start,  which  was  not 
unprecedented;  but  then  he  went  on  to  re- 
fuse to  recognize  Senators  who  wanted  to 
oppose  the  motion. 

When  Senator  James  Allen  rose  with  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  Rockefeller  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  or  to  see,  and  instead 
went  to  a  vote  the  majority  wanted.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Rockefeller  sees  enormous  mis- 
chief m  delay. 

With  the  majority  steamroller  piloted  by 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  member  of  the  minority 

Se  lator  Long— senses  defeat  and  Is  suggest- 
ing a  milder  formula  for  stopping  dissent. 
He  is  wrong;  once  the  gates  are  lowered, 
nothing  he  writes  into  his  resolution  Is 
going  to  keep  succeeding  majorities  from 
making  it  possible  for  a  simple  majority  to 
cut  off  debate.  And  then  you  might  as  well 
net  have  a  Senate  at  all. 

Senators  Mondale  and  Pearson,  who  de- 
BignetJ  this  steanu-oUer,  are  men  with  the 
best  of  Intentions  who  want  only  to  turn 
the  Senate  Into  a  more  active  body,  more 
capable  of  defying  a  President,  more  able 
to  exert  leadership.  With  much  logic,  they 
can  print  out  how  a  minority  In  the  Senate 
was  able  to  obstruct  the  rights  of  a  black 
n.liiority  for  generations. 

But  they  are  fiddling  with  the  founda- 
tions of  a  good  system  in  order  to  Improve 
the  chances  for  this  years  legislation.  The 
aiit-niatic  supporters  of  good-guy  reformers 
mifiht  want  to  consider  the  day  when  the 
oti'.cr  side  is  in  the  saddle. 

MiKht  it  not  be  possible,  only  a  decade  or 
Ri  I  once,  for  the  political  picture  to  change 
ro  liiat  a  revived  "silent  majority"  is  re- 
ftvtcd  by  a  conservative  Senate  aiid  House, 
.1  conservative  President,  and  a  conservative 
Snorcaie  Court? 

li  c^u'd  happen  here.  And  then  some  little 
proijp  of  willful  men,  or  some  wUUul  group 
of  little  men,  or  some  fighting  band  of  big 
wei,  will  arise  in  the  Senate  to  dissent  from 
Uie  popular  tide.  Brave  liberaLs  all,  they  wUl 
niDg  their  voices  and  their  votes  in  the  way 
of  right-wing  retrogression,  perhaps  led  by 
a  white-haired  Fritz  Mondale  batllin"  to 
save  the  victories  of  the  seventies. 


And  their  dissent  wUl  be  choked  off  by  a 
simple  majority  closure,  their  resistance 
flattened  by  the  monstrous  steamroller  of 
their  own  invention.  Poetic  injustice  will 
triumph,  the  temporary  majority  will  rule, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Senate 
win  be  dead. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  two 
editorials,  focusing  as  they  do  on  two 
viewpoints,  pretty  aptly  characterize  the 
state  to  which  we  have  come  at  this  hour, 
and  again  I  would  say,  as  I  said  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  have  no  il- 
lusions that  the  issue  is  in  doubt.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  roUcaU  by  which  this 
issue  will  be  finally  decided  can  be  writ- 
ten now  by  any  nxunber  of  observers,  and 
they  would  not  be  off  by  more  than  one 
or  two  votes.  I  suspect  we  can  take  a 
tally  sheet  and  check  it  over  pretty  well 
now. 

Again  I  say  it  is  too  bad  we  come  to  the 
point  where  both  delay  for  the  sake  of 
delay  becomes  important,  and  vote  for 
the  sake  of  vote  today  becomes  impor- 
tant, because  whether  the  vote  is  tonight 
or  early  after  midnight  or  some  time  to- 
morrow or  on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday, 
the  result  is  not  in  doubt,  and  I  thinli 
everyone  who  has  followed  this  debate 
recognizes  the  truth  of  those  words. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  stirring  debate. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  fruitful  fight.  I  hope 
there  has  been  better  understanding  of 
the  issues  that  are  involved,  and  I  would 
hope  that,  growing  out  of  the  victory  of 
the  majority,  there  will  come  a  tolerance 
for  the  minority;  that  in  their  eagerness 
for  victory,  they  will  not  attempt  to  use 
the  powers  gained  in  this  historic  de- 
bate— not  the  compromise  but  the  prece- 
dents that  have  been  set — to  crush  a  mi- 
nority simply  because  they  have  the  votes 
to  do  it. 

I  think  the  compromise  may  be  her- 
alded as  an  attempt  to  signal  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  people  of  good  will  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  minority  its  voice.  But 
something  within  me  rebels  at  the  Idea 
that  the  minority  must  have  its  rights 
recognized  only  as  a  matter  of  sufferance 
and  not  as  a  matter  of  right  within  this 
great  body. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Republic  very  clearly  indicates  to  any- 
one who  will  read  it  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  a  very  clear  perception  of 
the  tyranny  of  history,  that  tyrants  al- 
ways seize  power  and  destroy  the  free- 
doms of  individuals.  So  they  constructed 
a  government  that  was  not  hitended  to 
be  a  model  of  efficiency  in  its  operations, 
but  to  be  a  model  only  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

We  have  so  concentrated  in  recent 
years  on  the  checks  and  balances,  as 
though  the  only  checks  and  balances  in 
the  system  were  those  that  were  built 
between  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial  branches,  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  there  were  other  essential 
checks  against  the  abuse  of  authority 
and  power  in  Government. 

One  of  those  checks  that  has  been 
ignored  to  our  detriment  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
judiciary  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
tral government,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, exercises  only  those  powers  dele- 
gated to  It.  and  that  all  other  rights  and 
powers  are  reserved  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people.  That  was  deliberately 
written  Into  the  ConstltuUon  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  abuse  of  authority 
that  characterized  every  government 
they  had  studied  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind up  to  the  formation  of  this  one 

Another  one  of  those  protections 
that  we  give  a  great  deal  of  lip  service 
to  is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minorities  guaranteed  by  the  first  10 
amendments,  the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  Constitution. 

We  are  inclined  to  look  at  that  today 
with  selective  acuity.  We  see  some  of 
those  rights  very  cleariy.  and  the  press 
is  vei-y  jealous  of  first  amendment  rights 
but  somehow  the  second  amendment 
with  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
is  a  less  sacred  right,  a  less  important 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  Individuals 
under  the  Constitution. 

But  another  one  of  those  guarantees 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  an  all- 
powerful  central  government  was  the 
compromise  which  guaranteed  to  the 
small  States  an  equal  representation  in 
this  body  and,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Saflre  in  his  essay,  when  the  con- 
cession was  made  it  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Umted  States  by  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion within  the  States,  and  that  was 
somewhat  balanced  by  a  two-thirds 
cloture  majority  to  permit  a  veto  by  the 
minority  upon  the  same  terms  and  the 
same  conditions  as  a  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  would  guess  that  many  of  those  who 
would  like  to  change  the  rules  here  to 
allow  a  three-fifths  vote  to  invoke  cloture 
would  also  like  to  see  a  three-flfths  vote 
imposed  upon  the  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  because  what  they  are  really 
saying  is  they  do  not  like  to  see  the  mi- 
norities exercise  their  rights  imless  they 
are  minorities  which  they  favor,  and 
then  by  sufferance  they  will  protect  those 
rights. 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  any  illu- 
sions that  I  have  said  will  change  the 
outcome  of  the  vote,  and  without  any 
illusions  as  to  what  that  outeome  will 
be,  I  wish  to  rise  In  strong  dissent  ta 
the  course  that  has  been  charted  for  us 
on  this  measure,  a  measure  which  I  be- 
lieve diminishes  the  stature  of  this  body, 
a  measure,  which  In  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  course  of  action  that 
will  be  taken  that  would  impose  a  major- 
ity cloture,  would  destroy  the  unique 
character  of  this  body. 

There  are  those  who  have  remarked 
that  if  the  German  Parliament  had  had 
a  Senate,  with  its  rules,  in  the  late  1920'.<5 
and  the  early  1930's.  Hitler  would  never 
have  gotten  the  power  which  he  was  abl9 
to  get  through  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures of  that  body. 

I  do  not  charge  any  Member  of  this 
body  sitting  here  today,  voting  upon 
these  matters,  with  desu-Ing  that  a  dic- 
tatorship emerge  In  this  country.  But 
they  are  setting  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  easier  for  that  kind  of  a  popu- 
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lar  figure  to  emerge  In  this  land.  The 
conditions  In  this  country  are  ripe  for 
the  emergence  of  a  demagog,  a  demagog 
to  lead  the  people  out  of  their  frustra- 
tions and  out  of  their  anxieties,  and  the 
direction  that  we  are  taking  on  this  re- 
duces the  opportunity  for  this  body  to 
stand  as  a  stalwart  blockade  to  the  at- 
tempt for  any  acquisition  of  power  no 
matter  how  popular  it  might  seem  at  the 
moment. 

The  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  people 
of  tWs  country  are  threatened  to  some 
degree  by  the  action  which  we  are  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. " 

AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
it  is  obvious  a  quorum  is  not  here,  I  shall 
not  put  in  a  quorum  call,  but  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  42. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  The  clsrk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  42. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen   to 
S.  Res.   4  as  amended   by  Robert   C.  BYnn 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute In  following  manner:  On  page  2  be- 
tween lines  4  and  5  add  the  following:  "To 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  measure  on  the 
calendar.'." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  foi'  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  Objection  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pi'oceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  call  will  continue. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
resumed  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
IQuorxim  No.  21  Leg.] 

Abourezk  Gravel  Moss 

Alien  Hansen  Musklo 

Baker  Hart,  Gary  W.    Ne.sou 

Bartiett  i  art.  1  hiiip  A.   Nunn 

Bayh  Hartke  x  ackwood 

Beau  Haskeil  Fearson 

Bellmon  Hatfield  Fell 

Bentseu  :- a  ha  way  -  ercy 

Biden  Helms  Proxmlre 

Brock  lio-ungs  ilando  ph 

Brooke  Hruska  Rlbicofl 

BuckiCy  liudd.esten  Roth 

Burdlck  Inouye  Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Jackson  Scott, 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Javiis  William  L. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston  Sparkman 

Cannon  Kennedy  Stafford 

Case  Laxalt  S  evens 

Chi  es  leahy  Stevenson 

Church  Long  Stone 

Cark  Ma'uuson  Symington 

Cranston  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Culver  Mathias  Thurmond 

Dole  M:Clure  Tower 

Domenici  McGee  Tunney 

Fong  M?Govern  Weicker 

Ford  Mclntyre  Williams 

Gam  Metca  f  Young 

Glenn  Mondale 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  .  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75, 
nays  9.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  54  Leg.) 
YEAS— 75 


Cannon 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Case 

Hudd  eston 

Nunn 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Fackwood 

Church 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cark 

Javiis 

Pell 

Cranston 

Johnston 

?  ercy 

Cu.ver 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Dole 

Laxalt 

r.ando  ph 

Dcmenici 

I  eahy 

RibicoCt 

Fong 

Long 

I  OLh 

Ford 

Ma?nuson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Gam 

Mansfield 

S' afford 

Glenn 

Mathias 

S'  evens 

Grave! 

MoClure 

Stevenson 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

McGee 

S.one 

Hart.  Fhlilp  A 

M 'Govern 

Symington 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Haskell 

Metca'  f 

Tunney 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hathaway 

:tTT 

V.'i'l'ams 

Hollings 

Muskie 

NAYS— 9 

Young 

Allen 

"'.nnen 

Sparkman 

Baker 

:Te  ms 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Scott, 

Thuimond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

W-  lam  L. 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-16 

Bumpers 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Curtis 

Griffin 

i  astore 

Ea^.e.on 

Humphrey 

Schwe'ker 

Eastland 

McC.ellan 

Stennla 

Fannin 

I.lonioya 

Taft 

Abourezk 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Bartiett 

Bentsen 

Buckley 

Bayh 

Biden 

Burdlck 

BeaU 

Brock 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Allen's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  question  is  on  agreein'? 
to  Senate  Resolution  4,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen  - 
ator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  momentarily,  I  sha'l 
call  up— but  I  do  not  do  so  now— mv 
amendment  No.  29,  and  thereafter  rov 
amendments  No.  27,  28,  and  30. 

Preliminary  to  that,  the  amendm3nts 
that  I  am  offering  would  amend  those 
portions  of  the  pending  resolution 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  us  have  order  in  the 
Senate,  please,  Mr.  President.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  seats? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  would  amend 
those  portions  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion pertaining  to  the  use  of  allowable 
time  for  debate  following  the  invocation 
of  cloture. 

As  the  resolution  reads  at  present, 
after  cloture  is  invoked,  each  Senator 
may  speak  1  hour.  This  amendment 
would  simply  allow  Senators  to  donate 
or  give  their  1  hour  or  any  part  of  It  to 
another  Senator.  The  total  allowable 
time  for  debate  would  not  be  increased. 
It  would  still  be  100  hours  at  a  mixl- 
mum.  Therefore,  if  a  Senator  wished  to 
speak  for  2  or  more  hours,  he  would 
need  2  or  more  Senators  each  to  give 
him  a  part  of  or  all  of  their  hours,  as  the 
case  may  require. 

Of  course,  once  a  Senator  had  given 
uway  his  hour,  he  would  not  be  i^ermitted 
t{  speak  on  the  matter  subject  to  cloture. 
However,  since  the  proviFion  in  question 
refers  to  a  Senator's  "time  or  part  there- 
of." it  is  obviously  intended  that  a  Sena- 
tor may  give  away  any  portion  of  his  1 
hour  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  retain 
the  balance  for  himself.  Or,  if  he  chooses, 
a  Senator  may  give  various  portions  of 
his  time  to  several  different  colleagues. 
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provided  the  total  time  so  given  does  not 
exceed  1  hour. 

^.n  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  amendments  provide  that 
a  Senator  may  "grant,  or  yield,"  his  time 
to  his  colleagues.  Normally,  of  course,  we 
think  of  Senators  "yielding"  time.  How- 
ever, I  added  the  word  "grant,"  because  it 
is  the  express  intention  that  this  lan- 
guage be  so  construed  that  at  any  time 
following  the  invocation  of  cloture,  any 
number  of  Senators  may  simply  state  for 
the  record  that  they  are  "granting,"  or 
that  they  are  "yielding  for  the  balance 
of  the  period  that  cloture  is  invoked"  un- 
der that  particular  cloture  petition,  their 
time,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  a  specified  Sen- 
ator or  specified  Senators.  Tlie  intention 
is  that,  then,  whenever  the  Senator  who 
received  the  "grant"  of  time  wishes  to 
use  it — consistent  with  other  provisions 
of  the  rules,  of  course— he  may  do  so 
without  the  necessity  of  the  donor  Sena- 
tor being  physically  present  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  to  formally  "yield  time"  in  the 
traditional,  customary  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Of  course,  the  purpose  of  this  "grant 
of  time"  as  opposed  to  tlie  customary 
"yielding  of  time"  is  obvious.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  and  expeditious 
method  for  the  conveyance  of  speaking 
time  on  the  Senate  floor  under  this  par- 
ticular provision.  Construing  the  word 
"grant"  in  this  manner  will  render  it  im- 
necessary  for  Senators  to  be  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  or  to  run  down  to  the  Senate 
floor  simply  for  the  purpose  of  "yielding  " 
They  may  "grant"  their  time  whenever 
they  choose  by  stating  for  the  record  that 
they  are  so  doing,  and  the  clerk  shall 
then  credit  the  donee  Senator  with  the 
amount  of  additional  time  so  "granted." 
Additionally,  in  the  appUcation  of  tlie 
provision    contained    in    the    pending 
amendments,  it  is  the  intention  that  a 
Senator  receiving  a  "grant  of  time"  as 
aforementioned  may  reconvey  the  time 
so  granted  to  any  of  his  colleagues,  in- 
cluding the  original  donor.  That  is  to 
say,   a  Senator  may   "grant"   time   to 
another  Senator,  and  the  second  Senator 
if  he  chooses,  may  "grant"  the  time 
that  he  received  from  the  first  Senator 
to  a  third  Senator,  and  so  on.  If  the 
second  Senator  chooses,  he  may  "grant" 
the    time    back    to    the    Senator    who 
"granted"  it  to  him.  It  is  the  intention 
that  such  a  subsequent  conveyance  of 
time  may  be  accomplished  in  the  manner 
aforementioned  for  an  original  "grant 
of  time." 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  lost  him  between  the 
second  grant  of  time  and  the  third  grant 
of  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
each  Senator  will  have  an  hour,  as  he 
does  now.  and  that  he  may  yield  or  grant 
that  time  to  another  Senator  or  Sena- 
tors, and  that  they,  in  turn,  may  grant 
or  yield  it.  even  back  to  him,  if  the 
situation  should  so  develop. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Either  the  grantor  or  the 
grantee  could  yield  the  time  back? 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
time  of  the  total  of  100  hours.  There 
would  simply  be  more  expeditious  use. 
I  feel  that  under  the  circumstances, 
since  we  obviously  are  going  to  the 
three-fifths,  so  obviously,  there  should  be 
a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  time  so 
as  to  ameliorate,  to  some  small  extent, 
this  gag  rule  that  is  in  the  offing.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  four  amendments 
which  I  propose. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  queition. 
Of  course,  this  constru:;tion  of  the 
word  "grant"  is  intended  to  be  applied 
in  the  application  of  the  particular  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  pending  amend- 
ments. In  the  construction  of  other  pro- 
visions of  i-ule  XXII,  or  any  other  rule, 
it  is  expected  that  the  traditional,  cus- 
tomary meaning  will  be  attached  to  the 
word  "yield." 

Finally,  under  the  pending  provision, 
it  is  intended  that  if  a  Senator  wishing 
to  donate  time  to  a  colleague  prefers  not 
to  "grant"  his  time  as  aforementioned, 
but  wishes  to  "yield '  in  the  traditional, 
customary  manner  while  physically 
present  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  has  the 
option  of  doing  so. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
useful  and  reasonable  method  to  ease 
somewhat  the  impact  of  this  gag  rule 
that  is  now  being  rammed  through  the 
Senate.  Of  course,  after  I  have  called  up 
the  first  of  my  four  amendments,  I  shall 
urge  its  adoption,  and  in  due  course,  the 
other  three  as  well. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  and  I  discussed 
this  and  looked  at  the  rule  book  earlier 
this  afternoon.  It  may  be  impUcit  in  the 
rules  that  a  Senator  cannot  yield  to  an- 
other Senator  on  the  second  Senator's 
time,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  read  the 
clear  inference  that  apparently  some  of 
the  precedents  have  in  prior  years  indi- 
cated. In  any  case,  my  amendments 
would  clear  up  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  wish  to  speak  most  respectfully  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and 
his  remarks  to  the  Senate  earlier  today, 
he  said,  if  I  recall  his  words  correctly, 
that  this  debate  has  been  a  civic  lesson 
for  the  people  of  America;  that  he  was 
not  at  all  happy  with  that  lesson.  The 
good  Senator  spoke  rather  disparagingly 
of  those  who  have  done  the  best  we  could 
to  resist  this  gag  rule. 

There  is  indeed  a  civic  lesson  involved 
In  this,  and  I  do  wish  that  the  American 
people  understood  the  implications  of 
what  this  Senate  is  doing,  because  it  is 
not,  Mr.  President,  a  waste  of  time.  It  is 
not  an  exercise  in  futility  or  an  exercise 
of  frivolity.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  The  traditions 
and  the  precedents  and  the  Intent  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  are,  to  me,  very  dear,  because 
the  Founding  Fathers  intended  this  body 
to  be  perhaps  the  last  forum  on  Earth 
where  free  men  could  have  their  say  and 
where  the  rights  of  the  minority  would 
be  protected  against  an  emotional  ma- 
jority or  even  a  tyrannical  majority. 

What  has  transpired  on  this  floor 
really  is  not  frivolous,  in  the  judgment  of 


the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  nor 
should  it  be  condemned  by  anyone.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  feel  very  strongly 
and  very  sincerely  that  a  vital  principle 
is  at  stake,  a  principle  that  should  not  be 
surrendered  or  discarded.  Principles  are 
discarded,  Mr.  President,  principles  are 
abandoned,  Mr.  President,  so  easily  these 
days  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  travail  of  our  country  In 
our  time. 

It  used  to  be,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
sonal responsibHity  in  America  was  a 
requirement  for  a  m"n"s  honor.  I  think 
we  have  developed  peer  attitudes,  en- 
couraged by  legislation  that  h.is  flowed 
through  the  Senate— even  with  the  two- 
thirds  rule  in  effect— without,  in  my 
judgment,  enough  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult too  many  Americans  are  not  really 
concerned  about  their  ov.n  personal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President,  the 
fight  that  has  been  waged  in  this  matter 
has  not  been  a  frivolous  one. 

There  is  indeed,  as  th-  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  said  earher  to- 
day, a  civics  lesson  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  ought  to  be  aware,  but  it  is 
not  quite  the  kind  of  civics  lesson  that 
he  had  in  mind.  It  is  not  a  civics  lessoa 
I  would  say  to  my  dear  friend,  that  the 
nunority  in  this  case  has  been  irrespon- 
sible. Rather  it  is  an  instance  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
has  stood  steadfast  on  principle,  against 
uisurmountable  odds  and  in  the  face  of 
certain  defeat.  I  have  been  proud  to  stand 
with  him. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  leadership 
on  either  side,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  has 
been  active  in  support  of  this  gag  rule. 
That,  plus  the  rulings  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent including  his  refusal  to  recognize 
senators  seeking  recognition,  deprived 
the  minority  of  any  real  hope  of  exer- 
cismg  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

So,  I  do  agree  that  there  is  a  vital 
civics  lesson  for  the  people  of  America 
m  this  matter,  and  I  do  wish  that  the 
news  media  of  this  country  could  convey 
the  importance  of  what  is  happening 
here.  But  I  suppose  that  is  too  much  to 
ask. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    29 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  I  now  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  29, 1  move  its  ap- 
proval, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)    proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  29)  Is  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  6,  In  paragraph  2  following 
the  phrase  "Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be 
entitled  to  speak  In  aU  more  than  one  hour 
on  a  measure,  motion,  or  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  amendments  thereto,  and  motions 
affecting  the  same,'  and  before  the  word 
"and".  Insert  the  following:  "unless  another 
Senator  shall  have  granted,  or  yielded,  his 
time  or  part  thereof  to  such  Senator,". 

In  paragraph  3  following  the  phrase 
"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
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speak  in  all  more  than  one  hoxir  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
iimcndments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,"  and  before  the  word  "and"  insert 
the  following:  "unless  another  Senator  shall 
have  granted,  or  yielded,  his  time  or  part 
I  hereof  to  such  Senator,". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment.  An  amendment  consisting 
of  two  provisions  amending  a  bill  or 
resolution  at  different  points  is  in  fact 
two  amendments,  and  cannot  be  offered 
togetlier  if  a  question  is  raised,  except  by 
unanimous  cqnsent.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  is  not  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  The  point  of  order  is  well 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  light  of  the  Chair's 
ruling,  can  the  amendment  be  divided? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  cannot  be  modified  be- 
cause the  Senator  can  only  call  up  those 
amendments  that  were  presented  and 
read  prior  to  the  cloture  vote.  Modifica- 
tion now  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  amendment  must  be  before  the 
Senate  before  a  division  could  possibly 
bo  made. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  understands  that,  and  accepts 
the  Chair's  ruling. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

I  call  up  amendment  No.  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
27. 

Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  27)  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  10  in  paragraph  2,  follow- 
ing the  phrase  "Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other  rule 
of  the  Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed 
by"  and  before  the  word  "Senators"  strike 
out  the  word  "sixteen"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "twenty-flve". 

On  page  3,  line  19,  In  paragraph  3,  fol- 
lowing the  phrase  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  III  or  rule  VI  or  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion 
signed  by"  and  bsfore  the  word  "Senators" 
strike  out  the  word  "sixteen"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "twenty-five". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  same  point  of  order.  The 
amendment  is  directed  at  two  different 
portions  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator appeal? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  appeal  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bei.mon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Fong 
Forei 
Garn 
Glenn 


[Quorum  No.  22 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfie.d 

Hathaway 

He  ms 

HoUings 

Kruska 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

La  ait 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfie.d 

Mathias 

McCiure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mcintyre 

Metcalf 


Leg.l 
Mondale 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Fea 
Percy 
1  roimire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Both 

Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Sievenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Taimadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Viruiiams 
Young 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Inou- 
ye) .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Chair  will  put  the 
question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  appeal 
of  Mr.  Helms.  [Putting  the  questlon.l 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  not  seek- 
ing recognition. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Senator  is  recognized  while  not  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  stand- 
ing, and  that  is  why  the  Chair  thought 
I  was  seeking  recognition.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  Senators  who  ad- 
dresses the  Chair  while  sitting. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
33. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
Amendment  No.  33. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  the  amendment  be 
stated.  Is  that  not  customary  that  an 
amendment  must  be  stated? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thought  the 
clerk  had  stated  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  clerk  had  not  stated 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon. 

The  assirtant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  This  resolution  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment.  I  Putting  the  question  1. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  division 
is  requested.  Senators  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  rise  and 
stand  until  counted.  I  After  a  pause.  I 
Those  opposed  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  a  division  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3« 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  This  resolution  shall  become  effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presider*- 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NC'.    49 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  6,  between  the  words 
"thereafter"  and  "no"  substitute  the  words 
"unless  time  Is  yielded  to  him  by  another 
Senator". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  allows  time  to  be 
yielded  by  one  Senator  to  another  Senn- 
tor  without  imanimous  consent  on  a 
measure  after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  in  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
tabl'j.  [Puting  the  question. 1 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  35 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment — 
was  that  or  49  or  35,  which  one  was 
tabled? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Forty-nine. 

Ml*.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 
35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4  strike  line  9  and  substitute  the 
following:  "by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then  said". 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  require  a 
constitutional  two-thirds  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, which  would  mean  that  we  would 
go  back  to  the  cloture  rule  of  1959  and 
prior  thereto.  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  [Putting  tiie  ques- 
tion.! 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    37 
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that  the  leadership  might  from  time  to 
time  feel  it  necessary  to  recess  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  to  adjourn  before  the 
vote  on  cloture,  and  if  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  of  course,  it  would 
take  that  choice  away  from  the  leader- 
ship. I,  therefore,  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
Inv  on  the  table.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  motion  uss  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  N«.  CG 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  Amendment  No.        Mr.  ALLEN.  CaU  up  ameudraent  No. 


37 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  or  page  4  add  the  foUowing: 
"The  one  hour  period  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quorum  prior  to  the  cloture  vote 
•hall  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  cloture  peti- 
tion for  the  pvir;)f  be  of  debate  on  the  cloture 
Issue.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  general  rule,  this  is  done  by 
unanimous  consent.  If  it  were  not  done 
morning  business  normally  v.ould  occur 
under  rule  VII,  and  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
cluding routine  morning  business,  dur- 
ing the  hour  before  the  cloture  vote.  I. 
therefore,  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  (Putting  llie  ques- 
tion.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    38 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Call  up  amendment  No. 
38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
Will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  add  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  5.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  may  be 

amended    only    by    a    two-thirds    vote    of 

Senators  present  and  voting.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  closing  of  debate.  It  increases 
the  number  required  to  change  the  rules. 
The  rules  can  now  be  amended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  present  and  voting, 
and  this  amendment  would  requii-e  two- 
thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing to  amend  the  rules. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  I  Putting  the  question.] 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    39 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Call  up  amendment  No. 
39. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  line  17  page  2  strike  word  'calendar" 
and  substitute  word  "legislative". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  were 
to  be  adopted,  would  be  to  force  adjourn- 
ment before  a  vote  on  cloture.  I  think 


3G. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  Irgislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3  striks  all  of  line  1  and  substitute 
the  following:  "by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting,  then". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  were 
to  be  adopted,  would  be  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent requirement  of  two-tliirds  present 
and  voting  to  invoke  cloture.  I.  therefore, 
move  to  table  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ihe  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  tlie  table.  I  Putting  the  question'.] 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Call  up  amendment  No. 
44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  ai5.=;i.<5tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  add  the  foUowing  new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Debate  on  motions,  resolutions, 
bills,  or  other  measures  having  any  reference 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  shall 
be  governed  by  and  limited  only  by  the 
Senate  rules  whether  such  biU,  resolution, 
motion,  or  other  measure  is  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Congress  or  at  any  other 
time.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  simply  be  excess 
verbiage  because  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
present  rules.  I  call  attention  to  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXXn  of  the  present 
rules: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue 
from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  un- 
less thpy  are  changed  as  provided  in  these 
n-.;es. 

I  move  to  tab.'e  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  (Putting  the  question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    40 


Mr.  ALLEN  called  up  amendment  No. 
40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3  strike  all  of  line  1  and  substitute 
the  following:  "by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table  to 
save  the  time. 


I   call   up   amendment 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  have  the  floor.  I  may  not  wish  to  table 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  withdiaw  the  amend- 
ment. 

AliENEMENT     NO.    36 

Mr.    ALLEN. 
No.  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  state  tlie  amendment. 

Tile  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The   Senator   from  Alabama  proposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  36  has  been  tabled. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3T 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  amendment  No.  37 
then,  I  got  that  in  the  wrong  stack 
apparently. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

That  has  been  tabled  also. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  did  the  Chair  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
a  whole  pile  of  amendments  that  have 
been  tabled  and  amendment  No.  37  Is 
in  the  pile  of  amendments. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    41 

Ml-.  ALLEN.  WeU,  I  ask  the  clerk  to 
call  up  the  next  amendment  in  number 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  41. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to 
S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robeht  C.  Byrd 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byp.d 
substitute  in  following  manner: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  all  after  semi- 
colon following  word  "arranged"  and  strike 
aU  of  lines  7  and  8. 

Strike  semicolon  following  word  "ar- 
ranged" and  substitute  therefor  a  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  amendment  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    43 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  next  amendment 
be  called  up 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  43. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  propose* 
amendment  No.  43. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to 
S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robert  C.  Bted  sub- 
stitute. 
Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Btro  sub- 
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etitute  in  foUowing  manner:  At  the  end  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Motions,  resolutions,  bills,  or 
other  measures  having  any  reference  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  offered  or  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  or  at 
any  other  time  shall  be  governed  by  the  de- 
bate limitations  provided  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion in  like  manner  as  any  other  blU,  resolu- 
tion, motion,  or  other  measure.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  f  rqm  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    46 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  the  next  nmn- 
bered  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  call  the  num- 
ber of  his  amendment.  It  would  assist 
other  Senators  in  locating  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  numljer  46. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  45. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
Proposed   to  be  offered  by  Mr.   Allen  to 
S.  Res.   4   as   amended   by  Robert   C.   Btrd 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute In  following  manner:  On  page  3 
Unes  11  through  14  strilie  the  words  "Except 
by  unanimous  consent,  no  amendment  shall 
be  In  order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  allow  any  amend- 
ment to  be  presented  after  cloture  had 
been  invoked — even  though  such  amend- 
ment had  not  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi-eed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

amendment    no.    47 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  the  next  num- 
bered amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f oUows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  47. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to 
8.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robert  C.  Byrd 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute in  following  manner:  On  page  3 
between  Unes  18  aud  19  add  the  following: 
"The  one  hour  period  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum  prior  to  the  cloture 
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vote  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  cloture 
petition  for  the  purpose  of  debate  on  th« 
cloture  issue.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thought  we  had  already  acted  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  Is  probably  the  same 
proposition,  stated  in  different  words. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

amendment   no.    48 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  48. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr,  Allen  to 
S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robert  C.  Byrd  sub- 
stitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute in  following  manner:  On  page  4, 
line  13,  between  the  words  "thereafter"  and 
"no"  substitute  the  words  "unless  time  is 
yielded  to  him  by  another  Senator". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  a 
Senator  to  yield  time  to  another  Senator 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked  without 
getting  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  60 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment 
No.  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  60. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Allen  to 
S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robert  C.  Btrd 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd  sub- 
stitute in  following  manner:  At  the  end  add 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Other  than  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  method  of  limiting  debate  provided 
for  herein  shall  be  the  exclxislve  method  of 
limiting  debate  on  a  measure,  biU,  resolution, 
or  motion,  and  this  rule  shall  apply  whether 
the  measure,  bill,  resolution,  or  motion  con- 
cern an  amendment  of  the  rules  and  whether 
It  is  offered  during  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress or  at  any  other  time.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  another  of  those  amendments 
which  would  be  just  excess  baggage  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  paragraph  2  of  rule 


XXXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate accomplishes  the  same  objective  in- 
sofar as  it  can  be  accomplished. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 


amendment  no.  51 


51. 


Ml-.  ALLEN.  I  call  up  amendment  No. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  Amendment 
No.  51  has  been  tabled.  Amendment  No. 
54  is  the  next. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  No.  52  been  acted 
upon  in  a  deliberative  fashion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  52  Is  the  amendment  submitted 
by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well. 

amendment  no.  S3 

Has  No.  53  been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  No. 
53  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  I  ask  it  be  called  up 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  53. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  S.  Res.  4  (as 
amended),  a  resolution  amending  rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate,  viz:  At 
the  end  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

Sec.  .  MoUo-'s,  resolutions,  bills,  or  other 
meastires  having  any  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  rules  offered  or  presented 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  or  at  any 
other  time  shall  be  governed  by  the  debate 
limitations  provided  for  in  this  resolution 
in  like  manner  as  any  other  bill,  resolution, 
motion,  or  other  measure,  and  the  method 
of  limiting  debate  provided  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  the  exclusive  method,  other 
than  by  unanimous  consent,  of  limiting  de- 
bate on  any  such  motions,  resolutions,  bills, 
or  other  measures  having  any  reference  to 
an  amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  irrespec- 
tive of  when  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
this  is  the  same  amendment,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded  as  being  excess  baggage  and  one 
which  is  better  taken  care  of  by  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXXn  of  the  Standing 
Rule?  of  the  Senate. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    54 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  other  amendments  at  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  54. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  that  It  be  stated. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  pssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Tho  Senator  from  Alabama  proposes 
amendment  No.  54. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Alltn  to 
S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Robebt  C.  Byro 
substitute. 

Amend  S.  Res.  4  as  amended  by  Byrd 
substitute   In   following   manner: 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  the  words  "one 
hour"  and  substitute  the  words  "two  hours." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
200  hours  for  debate,  rather  than  a 
maximum  of  100  hours  for  debate,  on  any 
measure  after  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

I.  therefore,  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th3  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  53  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thark  the  Chair. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  issue  after  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  first  is  that  there  were  a  niunber 
of  basic  changes  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  given  deliberative 
consideration  here  in  the  Senate  in  the 
last  few  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
other  Senators  wanted  to  have  some  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  amendments  and 
to  have  them  acted  upon  on  their  merits. 
But  on  yesterday  a  promise  was  exacted 
between  some  of  the  Senators  on  the  side 
of  the  gag  rule  that  there  would  be  no 
amendments  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
Senate  Resolution  4,  as  amended  by  the 
Byrd  substitute.  So  there  was  little  op- 
portunity to  have  serious,  careful,  and 
deliberate  consideration  given  to  any 
amendments.  But  the  case  had  to  be 
made  for  the  substantive  amendments 
that  were  represented  in  the  group  that 
have  now  been  turned  down  by  the  Sen- 
ate. So  this  consideration  should  have 
been  given  to  this  amendments. 

The  second  reason  that  the  debate  had 
to  contmue  was  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  a  niun- 
ber of  other  Senators,  there  could  have 
been  n(>,  compromisr  with  those  who 
flouted  tHe  Senate  rul3s,  who  came  into 
the  Senate  with  a  method  providing  for 
a  majority  cloture  on  the  issue  of  chang- 
ing the  Senate  rules. 

Since  that  procedure  was  outside  the 
Senate  rules,  it  did  not  seem  appropriate 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  enter 
into  any  compromise  with  Senators  pro- 
ceeding outside  of  the  rales.  To  do  so 
would  have  given  the  stamp  of  approval 


or  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  to  their  ac- 
tions in  proceeding  through  a  backdoor 
approach  to  the  rules  and  not  through 
the  Senate  rules  themselves. 

Of  coui-se.  the  cloture  proceedings,  both 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  4  and  the 
cloture  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
resolution,  itself,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  sham  to  deliver  up  to  the  gag  rule  Sen- 
ators a  cloture  as  a  fait  accompli.  Clo- 
ture had  to  be  presented  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter or  else  the  implied  threat  was  that 
we  v>ouJd  go  back  to  a  majority  cloture 
which  had  been  established  here  in  the 
Senate  through  the  Vice  President's  rul- 
ing. There  could  have  been  no  com- 
promise on  this  principle,  the  principle  of 
requiring  that  the  Senate  rules  be  fol- 
lowed. The  discusjion  had  to  continue 
until  such  time  as  all  further  recourse 
available  to  free  de';ate  Senators  had 
been  exhausted  Thit  is  the  position  we 
have  come  to  at  this  time. 

Then,  too.  Mr.  President  I  feel  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  debate  be  con- 
tinued after  the  invocation  of  cloture  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  us  to  serve 
notice  on  the  gag  rule  S?nators  who 
might.  2  years  from  now.  see  how  easy 
it  was  to  ram  a  chance  in  the  Senate 
rules  through  tho  Senate  and  they  might 
come  back  in  an  effort  to  am?nd  the 
rii!"s  again. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  towel  had  been 
thrown  in  immediately  after  cloture  has 
been  invoked.  At  the  time  th3  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
took  the  floor  and  pointed  out  the  top- 
heavj-  vote  in  favor  of  cloture  and  cau- 
tioned Members  ol  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed with  dispatch  in  disposing  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  idea  is  prevalent 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  lie 
down,  roll  over  and  play  dead  to  this 
type  of  action — unauthorized  and  not 
countenanced  by  the  rules — then  you 
can  certainly  look  for  that  effoi^t  to  be 
made. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
whom  I  admire  very  much,  a  man  of 
great  character,  dedication,  and  sincer- 
ity, spoke  of  Senators  who  had  referred 
to  the  actions  here  in  the  Senate  as  being 
the  actions  of  an  arrogant  majority, 
knew  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  used  that  very  same  phrase  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  would  move  outside  of 
the  Senate  rules  and  ram  through  this 
Senate  something  that  is  not  authorized 
by  the  rules. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  saved  a 
copy  of  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  made  on  February  20 
when  he  was  speaking  of  the  action  of 
the  Senators  who  were  seeking  to  ram 
through  majority  cloture. 

I  concede,  of  course,  that,  for  the  time 
being,  this  is  a  constitutional  three-fifths 
requirement  on  invoking  cloture.  But  it 
does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  any  time 
they  want  to  come  in  and  seek  to  change 
the  rules  they  can  do  so  by  offering  a 
resolution,  a  motion  to  proceed,  a  fur- 
ther motion  to  cut  off  debate,  to  cut  off 
amendments,  to  cut  off  motions,  to  have 
a  convenient  point  of  order  made,  table 
that  point  of  order,  have  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent say  that  that  tabhng  put  into  effect 


the  very  provisions  of  the  majority  clo- 
tme  motion  without  the  motion  ever 
being  acted  upon. 

So  any  rights  that  the  philosophical 
minority  here  In  the  Senate  has  It  has  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  gag  rule  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  let  as  see  if  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  refer- 
ring to  this  action  of  those  who  put  into 
effect  majority  cloture  here  in  the  Senate 
is  too  different  from  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

This  is  what  he  said  about  this  effort 
to  ram  through  majority  clDture.  Let  us 
see  if  he  thousht  they  v/ere  being  arro- 
gant. 

But  the  f.-ict  that  I  can  and  do  support  the 
conteiU  of  Senate  Resolution  4  does  not 
menu  that  I  condone  or  support  the  route 
taken  or  the  methods  being  used  to  reach 
the  objective  of  changing  Senate  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  Mansfield  continues: 

The  present  motion  to  invoke  cloture  by 
a  .-.imple  majority  vote,  if  it  succeeds,  woiUd 
alter  the  concept  of  the  Senate  so  drastically 
that  I  cannot  find  any  justification  for  it. 

Continuing,  he  says: 

The  proponents  of  this  motion  would  dts- 
rcg'ri',  the  rules  which  have  governed  the 
Senate  over  the  years  simply  by  stating  that 
the  rules  do  not  exist. 

That  sounds  like  arrogance  to  me. 
This  is  Senator  Mansfield  talking: 
The  proponents  of  this  motion  would  dis- 
regard  the  rules  which  have  governed  the 
Senate  over  the  years  simply  by  stating  that 
the  rules  do  not  exist. 

How  arrogant  can  you  get? 
They  l.isist  that  their  position  is  right  and 
any  means  used  are  therefore  proper. 

How  arrogant  can  you  get? 
Mr.  Mansfield  says : 
I  cannot  agree. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  doe.s  not 
believe  in  being  taken  to  task  for  refer- 
ring to  this  action  as  the  action  of  an 
arrogant  majority,  when  he  went  even 
so  far  as  the  majority  leader  did  in  cate- 
gorizing the  action  of  this  willful  group, 

Mr.  President,  I  rather  like  this  proce- 
dure here,  following  cloture.  It  gives  a 
Senator  an  opportuiiity  to  be  recognized. 
He  has  an  hoiu-'s  time  staked  out,  and 
he  can  get  up  and  ask  to  be  recognized, 
with  some  hope  of  being  recognized.  Of 
course,  a  moment  ago,  the  same  old  story 
occm-red,  however.  But  that  was  an  over- 
sight, I  am  sure.  But  the  ability  to  get 
up  and  be  recognized  and  have  some  little 
say  about  the  issue  involved  is  a  rather 
comforting  feeling. 

Of  course,  you  do  not  get  to  discuss 
your  amendments,  because  they  recog- 
nize somebody  to  table  them  before  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Another  thing  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  had  to  say  about  the 
rule  of  the  filibuster:  He  said  that  back  in 
the  old  days.  It  was  used  for  one  specific 
purpose,  and  I  understood  that  to  mean 
a  filibuster  against  a  civil  rights  measure. 
But  now  he  says  it  is  used  for  a  wide 
range  of  things.  Well,  thank  goodness  it 
is.  I  hope  that  it  is  never  again  tarred 
with  the  image  of  being  a  device  used  tc 
defeat  civil  rights  legislation,  because  it 
is  far  more  than  that  and  far  deeper  than 
that,  in  seeking  to  protect  a  minority 
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viewpoint  In  the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  country.  So  more  power  to  extended 
debate,  if  it  opens  up  other  fields  wherein 
caution  can  be  advised  by  Senators  who 
can  and  will  and  do  discuss  issues  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

So,  yes,  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  more 
than  a  device  to  stop  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  not  that  anymore.  A  wide  range 
of  usefulness  is  open  to  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  in  a  short 
time,  this  new  rule  will  come  into  effect 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  not  be  used  to  stifle  free  debate  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  a 
useful  check  on  excess  discussion.  But 
the  two-thirds  rule  has  not  hindered  leg- 
islation in  recent  years,  with  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions;  because  in  Decem- 
ber, in  a  matter  of  10  days'  time,  we  in- 
voked cloture  in  tlie  Senate  on  a  measure 
that  had  never  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate — the  first  time — and  the  trade  bill 
was  one  of  them,  by  a  vote  of  71  to  19.  So 
the  Senate  can  move  anytime  it  so 
desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  disappointed  that 
my  amendment  No.  53  was  not  considered 
in  the  Senate  but  was  tabled  imme- 
diately. It  has  this  to  say : 

Motions,  resolutions,  bills,  or  other  meas- 
ures having  any  reference  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Senate  rules  offered  or  presented  at 
the  beglnlng  of  a  Congress  or  at  any  other 
time  shall  be  governed  by  the  debate  limita- 
tions provided  for  in  this  resolution  In  like 
manner  as  any  other  bill,  resolution,  mo- 
tion, or  other  measure,  and  the  method  of 
limiting  debate  provided  In  this  resolution 
shall  be  the  exclusive  method,  other  than 
by  unanimous  consent,  of  limiting  debate  on 
any  such  motions,  resolutions,  bills,  or  other 
measures  having  any  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  rules  irrespective  oX  when 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  a  compromise  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  conferences  looking  to  a 
compromise,  because  you  cannot  com- 
promise on  principle,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  This  so-called  compromise  carried 
with  it  the  idea  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Vice  President,  that  you  could  have  ma- 
jority cloture  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  amendment  of  the 
rules.  The  agreement  was — as  was 
echoed  throughout  the  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  cloakrooms — that  this 
precedent  would  be  reversed  and  that 
future  rules  changes  would  be  governed 
by  the  rules;  and  they  cynically  put  in 
there  that  two-thirds  would  still  be  the 
requirement  for  cutting  off  debate  on  a 
rules  change,  knowing  full  well  that  they 
would  go  the  majority  vote  route  by  just 
putting  in  a  debate-chokeoff  motion, 
getting  a  point  of  order  made  to  it,  ta- 
bling it,  and  then  you  would  have  a  non- 
debatable,  nonamendable,  nonreferrable 
measure  before  the  Senate. 

An  effort  was  made  to  reconsider  votes 
on  a  point  of  order;  and  when  they 
finally  got  around  to  acting  on  it,  it  was 
the  day  after  the  point  of  order  had  died, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  which  to  direct 
it. 

So  the  precedent  had  not  been  re- 
versed, and  these  Senators  knew  it.  They 
knew  it  had  not  been  reversed.  If  it  had 
been  reversed,  there  would  not  have  been 


anything  to  keep  them  from  coming  in 
with  a  nondebatable  motion  again. 

Co  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
merely  to  say  that  future  efforts  to 
amend  the  rules  would  be  governed,  in- 
sofar as  debate  limitations  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  Senate  rules  themselves. 
The  Senate  rales  say  that;  but  despite 
that,  they  moved  forward  with  a  debate 
limitation  by  majority  vote,  on  Febru- 
ary 20. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  not 
unrealistic  enough  to  feel  that  this  little 
amendment  would  prevent  gag  rule  Sen- 
ators from  applying  the  gag  rule  again. 
But  he  thought  it  might  provide  just 
some  little  check,  just  some  little  ethical 
requirem?nt,  just  some  restraint  on  their 
action.  When  they  got  ready  to  file  one  of 
these  majority  vote  f^ebate  choke-off 
motions,  they  would  look  at  this  part 
of  Senate  Resolution  4  or  rule  XXII  and 
say,  "Maybe  we  better  not  do  this.  May- 
be this  kind  of  binds  us  a  little  bit.  The 
Senate  voted  it;  maybe  we  ought  to  be 
governed  by  it." 

No,  they  did  not  even  want  that 
amount  of  restraint.  They  voted  it  down 
without  really  knowing  its  provision. 
.That  is  what  we  are  faced  with,  Mr. 
President. 

What  I  do  not  like  is  the  idea  that 
hanging  over  this  Chamber  from  now  on 
will  be  the  sword  of  Damocle-  that  might 
fall  at  any  time.  Any  time  the  gag  rule 
Senators  are  not  satisfied  with  the  60- 
vote  cloture,  they  can  come  in  with  their 
majority  cloture  route,  as  they  started 
before.  As  long  as  the  other  40  or  41,  as 
the  case  might  be,  as  long  as  the  philo- 
sophical minority  in  the  Senate  behave 
themselves,  as  long  as  they  do  not  have 
any  input  in  the  Senate,  as  long  as  they 
do  not  speak  on  measures  before  the 
Senate,  as  long  as  they  do  not  bother  to 
come  by  the  Senate  Chamber,  as  long  as 
they  confine  themselves  to  Fourth  of 
July  speeches,  and  Veterans  Day,  to  Ro- 
tary Clubs,  Farm  Bureau,  posing  on  the 
Capitol  steps,  sending  out  seed  to  Minne- 
sota— as  long  as  they  confine  themselves 
to  those  activities,  everything  will  be  fine. 
This  new  rule  is  going  to  just  live  on  and 
on  and  on. 

But  I  tell  you,  the  first  time  that  they 
are  required  to  seek  to  invoke  cloture  and 
they  do  not  get  60  votes,  we  are  going  to 
see  an  effort  to  change  the  rules  again. 
As  long  as  we  are  good  boys  and  do  not 
interfere  with  them,  as  long  as  we  let 
this  monolithic  60  Senators  run  things 
here,  in  the  Senate,  decide  what  meas- 
tu^es  we  are  going  to  have,  who  is  going 
to  talk  on  them,  how  long  he  is  going  to 
talk,  how  many  billions  he  is  going  to 
spend,  and  the  others  do  not  interfere 
with  him,  we  will  get  along  fine  with 
the  new  rule  XXU.  But  if  one  of  those 
who  is  not  one  of  the  60  comes  in  and 
asks  to  speak,  why,  he  will  get  treatment 
about  like  Oliver  Twist  in  asking  for  sec- 
ond helpings.  He  would  not  last  very  long 
here,  in  the  Senate.  But  as  long  as  we 
are  good  boys,  everything  will  be  fine. 
They  will  not  make  any  effort  to  change 
the  rules.  Why  should  they?  Everything 
will  be  going  their  way. 

But  if  we  are  naughty  boys,  if  we  do 
not  play  their  game,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  there  are  going  to  be  more  changes 
In  the  Senate  rules. 


"Oh."  they  will  say.  "do  you  not 
remember,  you  agreed  to  reverse  that 
decision  of  the  Vice  Frepident?" 

Well,  the  answer  will  be,  "Wei!,  let 
us  see  what  the  Vice  President  tninks 
about  it  today."  And  we  knov;  what  he 
thinks  about  it.  And  we  Inow  what  the 
gag-rule  Senators  will  think  about  it, 
that  if  it  is  necessarj'  to  do  it,  they  are 
going  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  been  against 
this  modification  of  the  rules,  the  reason 
I  have  opposed  it  and  sf^cken  against  it 
at  every  opportunity,  though  not  too 
frequenth',  that  I  v.as  given  to  spepk  on 
tlie  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  rio  interr^ttd  in 
the  fact  that  this  measure  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vice  Pre^iient  and  Ins 
active  cooperation  in  ramming  it  thr.^uih 
the  Senate.  It  had  the  approval  of  an 
arrogant  majority  in  the  Senate.  It  had 
the  approval  of  both  minority  leaders 
and  both  majority  leaders.  And  then, 
finally,  it  had  the  anprov?l  of  free  debate 
Senators  who  felt  that  this  was  the 
proper  course  to  follow,  who  felt,  with  a 
pistol  at  their  head,  that  they  had  better 
agree  to  what  the  gag-rule  Senators  were 
offering  or  they  might  erd  up  with  less. 
I  find  no  fault  with  them  for  going 
off  after  that  line  of  settlement.  But  it 
will  not  last.  We  would  have  bee^  much 
better  off  allowing  them  to  ram  through 
what  they  intended  to  ram  through  to 
start  with  an  be  stuck  with  the  sorry 
mess  that  they  had  made. 

I  appreciated  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
answering,  in  graciously  answering,  the 
majority  leader  when  the  majority  leader 
suggested  that  21  Senators  who  voted 
against  cloture,  in  effect,  ought  to  fold 
their  tents  and  get  right  on  this  issue. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  .  who.  I  say,  without 
any  doubt,  is  the  finest  and  greatest 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  chided  the 
majority  leader  for  any  such  suggestion. 
If  21  Senators,  or  1  Senator,  do  not 
have  the  right  to  express  their  feelings 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
have  come  to  a  mighty  sorry  pass. 

Mr.  President,  this  battle  is  going  to 
be  history,  probably,  in  a  matter  of  not 
too  many  minutes.  But  it  is  going  to  Uve 
on.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say 
that  it  is  going  to  live  on  in  infamy,  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said  about  a 
foreign  nation's  actions.  But  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  our  proudest  day. 
This  is  the  direct  result  not  of  the  clo- 
ture vote — that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  whole  issue.  The  clotiu-e  vote  was — 
I  would  not  want  to  use  the  word.  It 
would  be  improper  here,  on  the  floor, of 
the  Senate,  for  me  to  say  that. 

But  the  cloture  vote  had  to  have  a  pre- 
determined outcome,  or  things  would 
have  broken  wide  open  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  not  going  to  be  the  proudest 
day  for  the  gag-rule  Senators,  starting 
off  as  they  did  operating  outside  the 
rules,  knowing  full  well  that  they  were 
getting  the  cooperation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, cutting  off  debate  In  advance,  hav- 
ing the  Vice  President  activate  a  motion 
that  had  not  even  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Then  that  led  to  the  plan  to  run 
it  the  cloture  route,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  effort  acquired  such  a  terrible 
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smell  that  they  had  to  turn  the  man- 
agement of  the  bill  over  to  the  leadership 
to  handle  from  there  on  out. 

And  they  did  a  good  job  of  it.  The  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 
with  his  great  ability  and  expertise,  has 
rammed  tlie  bill  on  through.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  close  without  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  when  we  first 
got  started  here,  tlae  leadership  was 
against  this  majority  cloture  effort,  and 
then  when  the  compromise  was  made, 
they  started  leading  the  parade.  And 
the  poor  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  had  to  sink  into  the 
shadows  when  the  leadership  took  the 
measure  over  to  ram  it  through. 

And  it  has  been  rammed  through.  Not 
a  single  amendment  was  considered  on 
its  merits.  Not  one.  Not  one  single 
amendment  considered  on  its  merits. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  had  some 
35  amendments,  many  of  them  substan- 
tive amendments.  He  was  trying  to  re- 
form rule  XXII,  though  he  was  referred 
to  in  the  media  as  an  antireformist,  and 
those  who  stopped  the  consideration  of 
amendments,  tliev  are  the  reformers. 
That  is  passing  strange  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  until  8:43  p.m. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Two  votes  which  have  occurred  this 
week  are  of  significance,  not  simply  in 
the  history  of  this  measure,  but  as  a 
guide  for  the  future.  I  beUeve  it  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  make  a  clear  rec- 
ord of  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we 
have  not  done. 
To  recapitulate: 

On  February  20.  Senator  Pearson 
moved  that  we  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  4  and  that  a 
vote  be  taken  immediately,  and  without 
further  debate,  on  the  motion  to  take 
up. 

Senator  Mansfield  then  raised  a  point 
of  order  that  the  Pearson  motion  was  out 
of  order  and  Senator  Mondale  moved  to 
table  the  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  President  announced  that 
a  vote  by  the  Senate  to  table  the 
point  of  order  would  be  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Senate  that  Senator  Pearson's  motion  be 
adopted.  The  point  of  order  was  then 
tabled  51  to  42. 

On  February  26,  after  a  series  of  in- 
tervening dilatory  motions  had  been 
tabled,  our  earlier  action  was  clarified  in 
a  series  of  motions  wherein  Senator 
Mondale  moved  that  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  of  February  20,  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Senator  Mansfield 
raised  a  pohit  of  order  to  the  effect  that 
the  Mondale  motion  was  out  of  order  in 
that  it  would  preclude  intervening  mo- 
tions. In  tabling  that  point  of  order  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  43,  the  Senate  affirmed  its 
earlier  Intention  to  preclude  such  mo- 
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tlons  as  well  as  further  debate  on  the 
Mondale-Pearson  motion. 

On  March  3  and  March  5.  in  prepara- 
tion for  adopting  a  compromise  rule 
XXH,  the  Senate  voted,  lespectlvely,  tj 
reconsider  the  tabling  motion  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  to  affirm  the  point  of  order 
raised  that  day  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  point  which  I  bslieve  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  emphasize  is  that  while 
the  Senate  did  reconsider  its  earlier 
votes — and  in  so  doing,  gave  up  valuable 
precedents  which  could  have  been  used 
in  future  efforts  to  amend  rul-?  XXP-.- 
we  in  no  way  diminished  our  rights  under 
th:;  Constitution.  Th?  same  can  be  said 
of  our  adoption  of  a  n:w  rule  XXII  which 
provides,  in  part,  that  all  future  rules 
changes  be  accomplished  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Even  thou^^h  we  now  adopt  this 
rule,  we  are  in  no  way  precluded,  in  fu- 
ture Conpircsses,  from  arguing  that  th? 
Constitution  itself  precludes  such  a  re- 
striction. As  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
said  imm"diat;ly  following  the  vote  on 
March  5: 

Upholding  the  Mansfield  point  of  crdsr 
only  adds  one  tree  to  the  Jungle  of  prece- 
dents we  reside  In.  But  above  and  beyond 
that  Jungle  stands  the  Constitution.  And  no 
precedent  can  reverse  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution supercedes  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate— and  that  the  constitutional  right  to 
make  its  rules  cannot  be  challenged. 

If  thers  rem- ins  rny  doubt  as  to  our 
right  to  raise  the  constitutional  issue 
even  though  the  new  rule  is  specific  on 
the  point  we  can  look  to  the  history  of 
the  operation  of  rule  XXII  as  amended 
in  1959.  At  that  time,  the  Senate 
changed  the  rule  so  as  to  recjuire  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting 
to  cut  off  debate — r-'ther  than  a  con- 
stitutional two-thirds — and  we  also 
added  a  new  section  to  rule  XXII,  pro- 
viding that  "the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
continue  from  one  Congress  to  the  next 
Congress  unless  they  are  changed  as 
provided  in  these  rules."  Although  I  op- 
posed the  latter  provision,  and  indeed 
sought  to  amend  it  I  never  believed  even 
at  that  time  that  it  would  have  any 
practical  effect  on  our  right  to  raise  the 
constitutional  argument  in  future  Con- 
gresses. The  history  of  our  continuing 
efforts  to  change  rule  XXII  proves  that 
that  interpretation  was  correct.  To  quote 
from  the  1959  debata  on  this  point: 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  also  believe  that.  In  all  fair- 
ness, a  new  Congress  could  raise  the  question 
(of  amending  the  rules  by  majority  vote) 
anew,  and  seek  to  decide  It  anew,  and  no 
one  could  stop  It.  We  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. No  one  knows  that  better  than  we. 
I  think  this  is  a  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  Lausche.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
takes  the  position  that  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  conferring  power  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  impose  restrictions  upon  future  Sen- 
ates in  the  establishment  of  its  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings is  violative  of  the  Constitution  in- 
sofar as  It  tries  to  restrict  future  Senates 
in  the  adoption  of  rules. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  That  is  exactly  my  argument. 

Mr.  Lausche.  Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  to  com- 
ply with  that  constitutional  provision,  all 
Senates  In  the  future  should  be  left  unshack- 
led in  their  power  to  adopt  rules  of  proce- 
dures? 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Exactly. 


Mr.  Lattsche.  Because  the  moment  this 
Senate  attempts  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
future  Senates,  to  that  extent  this  Senate  is 
usurping  a  power  which  resides  only  in  the 
people  of  the  tJnited  States,  not  In  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Javits.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my 
colleague,  except  that  I  point  out  that  the 
words  should  be  "threatening  to  usurp"  be- 
cause under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I  do  not  believe  we  can  bind  any  fu- 
ture Senate. 

The  foregoing  debate,  quoted  from  the 
Record  of  January  12,  1959,  clarifies  our 
intent,  confirmed  by  16  years  of  Senate 
action  on  this  matter,  as  to  the  effect 
of  rules  purporting  to  bind  future  Con- 
gresses on  the  right  of  Members  to  raise 
constitutional  arguments  against  such 
restrictions.  In  adopting  a  new  rule 
XXII  today — a  rule  which,  as  I  said  in 
1959,  "threatens  to  usurp"  the  rights  of 
future  Congresses — I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  have  the  right,  as  I  did  in 
1959.  to  argue  this  question  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  in  the  95th  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
v;e  could  really  end  this  debate  without  a 
tribute  to  the  Vice  President.  He  is  a  col- 
league of  mine  from  New  York,  a  man  of 
an  enormous  reputation  and  an  enor- 
mous record,  who  came  absolutely  new 
to  presiding  over  what  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  debates  for  the 
Presiding  Officer  that  hns  ever  taken 
place  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  his  marks, 
though  not  necessarily  perfect,  were  very 
high.  He  showed  gallantry,  courage,  and 
a  great  conscience,  and  the  willingness 
to  stick  his  neck  out,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  in  order  to  serve  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
as  they  applied  to  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  he  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
real  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
staking  his  own  reputation  upon  the  de- 
cisions which  he  felt  in  good  conscience, 
after  very  profound  study,  he  had  to 
make. 

I  honor  him  for  it,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  and  I  feel  very  honored  that  he 
is  a  colleague  of  mine,  has  been  for 
many,  many  years.  And  that  he  has  had 
the  rare  privilege,  vouchsafed  a  few  offi- 
cers who  have  presided  over  the  Senate, 
to  have  exercised  his  prerogatives  in  a 
way  in  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    52 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  Amendment  No.  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike 
"except  one  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  it" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "is". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  after  the  comma,  insert 
the  following  " — except  on  a  measure  or  mo- 
tion to  amend  the  Ssnate  rules,  in  which 
case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing—". 
Beginning  on  page  3,  line  19,  strike  section 
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Renumber  section  4  as  eectlon  3. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  technical  amendment.  It  cor- 
rects a  typographical  error,  and  it  also 
shortens  and  makes  more  concise  the 
language  of  the  rule.  It  makes  no  sub- 
stantive change  whatsoever  in  the  sub- 
stitute, and  I  xurge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  did  not  quite  understand 
what  he  said.  It  makes  no  change  in  the 
Byrd  substitute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  makes  no 
substantive  change.  It  Is  a  technical 
amendment.  It  shortens  and  makes  more 
concise  the  language,  and  it  corrects  a 
typographical  error.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  sunendment  was  agreed  to. 

TKIBXrrE  TO  SENATOS  JAKES  D.  ALUCM  OF 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  long  and  difficult  fight  as  to 
whether  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
changed  will  come  to  an  end  in  a  few 
moments.  The  outcome  is  clear.  But  I  do 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  courage- 
ous Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  has  proved  himself  not  only  a 
master  of  parliamentary  procedure  and 
tactics,  but  he  has  proved  himself  a 
dedicated,  tenacious  and  resolute  legis- 
lator. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  go  down  in  de- 
feat. 

But  Senator  James  B.  Allei.  of  Ala- 
bama will  stand  as  tall  in  defeat  as  ever 
he  could  have  stood  in  victory. 

In  this  political  era,  where  political 
leaders,  including  two  Presidents,  have 
boasted  that  in  poUtics  the  name  of  the 
game  is  to  win,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  willing  to  assert  for  the  record  some- 
what different  view. 

I  realize  what  I  shall  say  is  considered 
outdated,  but  I  still  believe  what  I  was 
taught  many  years  ago:  that  whether  it 
be  baseball  or  politics,  the  important 
element  is  not  whether  one  wins  or  loses, 
but  how  one  plays  the  game. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  played 
the  game  fairly,  forthrightly,  and  bril- 
liantly. If  his  rights  have  not  always  been 
recognized,  it  has  been  through  no  negli- 
gence on  his  part.  If  he  ha<^  been  beaten 
down  by  the  theory  that  might  makes 
right,  he  can  take  some  consolation,  for 
that  theory  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  most  lines  of  endeavor. 

As  to  whether  history  will  record  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  under  his  leadership  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  the  Sen- 
ate, none  can  say  with  certainty.  So  I 
see  no  point  in  attempting  to  predict. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  to  a  gallant 
leader,  I  have  been  pleased  to  serve  under 
your  leadership  in  this  long  and  difficult 
fight. 

I  salute  Senator  James  B.  Allen  of 
Alabama  and  express  the  conviction  that 
the  people  of  his  State  are  as  proud  of 
him  in  defeat  as  they  would  have  been 
had  he  achieved  victory. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  his  overgenerous 
praise.  I  will  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  like  to  say  very 
briefly  that  I  think  what  has  been  said 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  voices  the  thoughts  and,  indeed, 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  appreciation 
that  all  of  us  here,  no  matter  which  side 
we  may  be  on,  feel  toward  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  which,  I  suspect,  in  the 
coming  years,  will  be  appreciated  more 
and  more  by  all  Americans  everywhere. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
Senator  intends  to  offer  any  further 
amendments  or  motions.  Apparently  not. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4,  as  amended.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  Senators  for  their 
imderstanding  and  the  patience  they 
have  demonstrated  in  this  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  those  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  can- 
celed engagements  for  this  evening,  for 
this  afternoon,  and  even  for  today  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  present  and  in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  work  its 
will  on  this  important  change  in  the 
rules.  They  have  demonstrated  their  in- 
tention to  stay  on  the  floor  throughout 
tonight  and  tomorrow,  if  necessary, 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  final  vote  this 
weekend. 

I  especially  want  to  express  my  com- 
mendations to  Senator  Mondale,  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  Senator  Long,  Senator 
Pearson,  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  all  Senators  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  and  in  such  a 
dedicated  way  to  support  the  substitute 
which,  as  has  been  stated  repeatedly,  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  and  well-balanced 
solution  to  the  question  that  has  been 
before  the  Senate  no  v  far  too  long. 

As  always,  I  think  the  Senate  has 
demonstrated  that,  while  it  will  often 
debate  and  debate  at  length,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  will  render  a  judgment,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  in  my  17  years  here, 
I  have  Ijelleved  that  the  final  judgment 
of  the  Senate  has  been  the  right  judg- 
ment, as  will  also  prove  to  be  the  case  in 
the  decision  shortly  to  be  rendered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
has  mentioned  everyone  but  himself,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  go  on 
record  in  extending  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  way  he  has  conducted 
himself  during  the  entire  course  of 
events  leading  up  to  what  I  hope  will  be 
an  ultimate  conclusion  soon. 

He,  like  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
a  master  of  the  rules,  and  he.  like  the 


Senator  from  Alabama,  has  done  his 
homework. 

I  think  that  we  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  the  integrity,  the 
abUity,  the  dignity  and  the  character  of 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  taking  the 
lead  hi  this  particular  difficult  situation, 
and  tw^uitting  himself  with  honor  and 
intelligence  all  the  way  through. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  him  my  deep  per- 
sonal thanks  for  what  he  has  been  able 
to  do  and  to  accomplish  in  this  most 
difficult  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  the  distingtxished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution 
4,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

REFOSM    OF    SENATE    RtTLE    XXU 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre -ident,  today  is 
an  historic  day  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolutirn  '*  re-  re-erts  a 
significant  victory  for  those  who  have 
fought  to  reform  the  proce  ure,  of  this 
body.  Reform  of  Rule  XXn  will  make 
the  Senate  more  efficient,  more  demo- 
cratic, and  more  effectual. 

Senate  Resolution  4  is  the  first  reform 
in  16  years — and  I  believe,  the  most  im- 
portant reform  in  186  years — of  a  rule 
which  has  frequently  paralyzed  this  body 
and  diminished  its  credibility  with  the 
citizens  of  America. 

But  te  real  importance  of  today's  ac- 
tion goes  beyond  procedural  reform  and 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  today's  action  is  a 
victory  for  all  America.     

With  a  reformed  rule  XXn,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pressing 
problems  of  America  of  1975.  With  a 
reformed  rule  XXn,  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  legislate  in  the  fields  of  tax  re- 
form, energy  policy,  economics,  cam- 
paign procedures,  consumer  needs,  and 
other  critical  matters.   

With  a  reformed  rule  XXn,  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  act,  even  when  a  small, 
intransigent  minority  seeks  to  frustrate 
SMition.  With  a  reformed  rule  XXII,  the 
will  of  this  body  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people  will  be  translated  into 
legislative  action. 

Instead  of  the  "filibuster  Congres*:," 
the  94th  Congress  will  be  known  as  the 
"action  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
all  of  the  Senators  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve  the  passage  of  Senate 
Resolution  4. 

It  has  been  a  particular  honor  for  me, 
as  chief  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
to  serve  with  the  other  chief  sponsor,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
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Pearson).  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  on  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishment. His  Intelligence,  his 
though tfulness.  his  understanding,  and 
liis  hard  work  have  been  Invaluable  to 
ths  fuccess  of  this  effort. 

Much  credit  and  much  thanks  must 
also  go  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  disUn- 
giiislied  Senator  from  California  (Mi". 
Craix'ston),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford).  These  Senators  have 
served  as  coleaders  of  this  effort.  Their 
time,  their  Ideas,  and  their  energy  have 
made  today's  victoi-y  possible. 

I  tliank  too  all  of  the  other  cosponsors 
and  supporters  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
many  of  whom  have  spent  hour  after 
hour  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a 
dedicated  effort  to  achieve  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Particular  credit  in 
this  regard,  and  the  sincere  thanks  of 
many,  must  go  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart). 

We  all,  of  couise,  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  Senators  who  have 
worked  for  many,  many  years  to  see  rule 
XXn  reformed.  I  think  particularly  of 
the  disfinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  Hart>.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Ja^tts),  ana 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  who  have  been 
fighting  this  battle  for  many  years.  Their 
commitment  and  resihence  is  admiied 
and  appreciated. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  cosponsors  and 
supporters  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 1  wish 
to  thank  the  joint  leadership  for  their 
work  on  behalf  of  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation. Because  of  the  effort  of  the 
joint  leadership,  we  have  reached  a  con- 
census on  the  reform  of  rule  XXn  and 
we  have  made  the  Senate  a  more  viable 
institution  as  a  result. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  has  once  again  shown 
himself  to  be  an  exceptional  leader.  He 
has  been  fair  to  all:  he  has  worked  to- 
ward compromise:  he  has  held  the  best 
interest  of  the  Senate  above  all  else.  I  am 
proad  he  is  my  leader. 

Particular  thanks  and  a  special  salute 
miist  go  to  tlie  distingxiished  assistant 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Btrd  ) .  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  managed  the 
amended  Senate  Resolution  4  with 
adeptness,  fairness,  and  distinction.  His 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  reform,  on  be- 
half of  the  joint  leadei-ship.  and  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  Senate  are  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

Finally,  the  thanks  and  recognition  of 
tlie  supporters  and  cosponsors  of  Senate 
ResolutiMi  4  go  to  the  distingui-shed  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  who 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  formulation 
of  a  concensus  plan  lor  the  reform  of 
rule  XXII.  Once  again,  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  proven  himself  an  able 
negotiator,  an  understanding  craftsman, 
and  an  invaluable  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  someone  who  is  not  a 
member  of  this  body  must  also  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  work  during  the  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
4.  I  speak  of  our  dlstingtiished  Presiding 


Officer,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Although 
new  to  the  presiding  function  and  rela- 
tively unfamiliar  with  Senate  procedure, 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  per- 
formed admirably.  He  showed  a  com- 
mand of  Senate  practice,  precedent,  and 
procedure.  He  showed  us  all  his  com- 
mendable ability  to  perform  skillfully 
under  the  most  dlfiBcult  of  circumstances. 
He  showed  imlmpcachable  fairness  to 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
Senate  Resolution  4.  And,  above  all,  he 
showed  a  deep  and  determined  respect 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  institutioii  of 
our  system  of  government. 

SIGNIiriCANCE  OF  THE  EEroRM  OF  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unhesitating  in 
calling  tlie  Senate  passage  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 4  a  significant  victory.  It  Is  a 
victory  for  all  of  i«  who  want  this  body 
to  be  productive,  to  be  responsive,  and 
to  be  able  to  deal  witli  the  problems  of 
America. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
form  in  which  Senate  Resolution  4 
passed  today.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  that  criticism  and 
to  prove  why  the  Senate's  action  today 
represents  a  true  step  forward  for  those 
who  have  sought  meaningful  reform  in 
this  body. 

Rule  XXn  now  provides  that  debate 
may  be  limited  on  a  pending  matter  by 
the  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  constitu- 
tional membership  of  the  Senate — 60 
Senators.  Under  the  old  rule  XXn,  it 
took  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

In  the  past  8  years,  there  has  been  only 
one  successful  cloture  vote  on  which  less 
than  60  votes  was  required  to  invoke 
cloture  under  the  old  rule.  Removing 
that  single  exception,  the  average  num- 
ber of  votes  needed  on  succesvsful  cloture 
votes  was  63. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  burden  on  those 
seeking  to  invoke  cloture  and  facilitate 
Senate  action. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, during  the  same  period  there  were 
five  unsuccessful  cloture  votes  on  which 
more  than  60  Senators  voted  to  Invoke 
cloture.  In  one  case,  66  Senators  voted 
to  invoke  cloture,  but  cloture  was  not 
invoked  under  the  old  rule. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  cloture 
would  have  been  invoked  under  the  re- 
formed rule  XXn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  votes  be  printed  in  the  Record  a.t 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 


VMn 

cast     neede4 


Vo!e5       Votes 
cast     needed 


Succe'"!ful  cloture  vole":  since  IS68: ' 

Open  housjn?.  Mar.  4.  1968 .  G*;  32 

I'llitaiv  drad.  June  23,  1S71 6''7-27 

Military  rii.ilt,Sei.t.  21.  1971 61-30 

U.S -Sovt.  arn^.  Sept.  14.  1972 76-lH 

Eq.  Ob.  opp.  Feb.  22. 1972 .  71-23 

Voter  teEis..  May  9.  1973 67  3^ 

Rliort.  chrom*.  Dec  18.1973... 68-26 

Lef?.  serv..  Jan  30.1974. 68  29 

Covt  pav.  Mai.6.  1974 67-31 

Pub  fin.  fl or  9.  1174      64  30 

Trade  hill.  Dec  13. 1974. ;. 71-19 

School  busing.  Dec.  14.  1974 56-27 

Tax  reform,  Dec  17,1974..  1.  67  25 


65 

62 
61 
61 
63 
66 
60 
6) 
66 
63 
60 

;5 


Social  serv.,  Dec.  17, 1974 

UnsutcesstuI  dotore  votes  since  1968  with 
more  ttian  60  votes  needed: 

Voter  regis.,  May  3.  1973 

Phod.  chrome.  Dec  13,1973..    .  . 

Leg  serv..  Dec.  13, 1973 60-3ft 

Cam.  fin.,  Apr.  4, 1974 60  3(j 

CPA.  Sepl.  19. 1974 61  31 


70  23 


GO  3  J 
62  33 


62 


61 
64 
64 
64 
66 


'A/cr-2'?:G:  (withcu!  Dec.  11, 1974). 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are.  of  course, 
many  examples  in  recent  years  of  cloture 
votes  on  wliich  less  than  60  votes  were 
required  to  invoke  cloture.  But,  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that,  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues,  more  than  60  was  required. 
Also,  the  absentees — and.  consequently-, 
the  lowering  of  the  clotm-e  bmden  imder 
the  old  rule — was  often  caused  by  the 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  impossibility  of 
invoking  clotui-e  imder  the  old  rule. 

The  bui-den  is  lower,  and  the  burden 
is  diffei-ent  too.  Instead  of  having  to 
attempt  to  persuade  a  colleague  to  vote 
for  cloture  without  knowing  whether  his 
vote  will  be  the  60th  vote,  with  any- 
where from  55  to  67  votes  needed,  a  pro- 
ponent of  cloture  will  be  able  to  insure 
a  colleague  that  his  vote  will  satisfy  a 
concrete — 60  vote — burden.  Absenteeism 
will  be  discouraged  and  positions  more 
clearly  delineated. 

What  will  this  new  biu-den  mean  for 
the  current  Congress?  Of  com-se.  I  am 
forced  to  guess.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that — with  the  reformed  mle 
XXII — this  Congress  will  be  able  to  pass 
important  legislation  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, tax  reform,  energy  poUcy.  con- 
sumer needs,  and  many  others  of  vital 
concern  to  the  American  people. 

We  will  be  more  effective.  We  will  be 
more  responsive.  We  will  be  more  effi- 
cient. We  will  be  able  to  act. 

All  this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  accom- 
plished without  harm  to  the  essential 
nature  of  this  body.  Debate  and  thought- 
ful consideration  are  protected  and  in- 
sm-ed.  The  rights  of  minority  points  of 
view  safeguarded.  And,  the  Senate  will 
remain  the  world's  greates*  deUberative 
body. 

Legislation  alone  will  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  signiflcantce  of  this  reform. 
Ml'.  President.  The  Senate  will  save 
hours  and  hours  of  precious  time.  And, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  have  an 
increased  respect  for  the  Senate  and  its 
performance. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  know  what 
the  future  will  hold.  Time  and  experience 
may  prove  this  reform  insxifficient.  We 
may  find  that  we  want  r.  formula  other 
than  that  we  have  established  today. 
However,  Mr.  President,  if  the  past  rec- 
ord is  any  indication,  the  step  wliich  the 
Senate  has  taken  today  should  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward. 

THE  CONSnXUTIONAI,  QUESTION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss — as 
chief  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  4  in 
the  94th  Congress — if  I  did  not  take  a 
few  moments  today  to  comment  on  the 
procedural  path  which  we  have  just 
crossed. 

Many  word."?  have  boen  spoken  and 
many  assertions  have  been  made  about 
the  significance  and  precedential  value 
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of  certain  actions  which  the  Senate  has 
taken  over  the  past  several  weeks.  I  hope 
to  set  the  record  straight,  before  we 
leave  this  matter  for  the  94th  Congress. 

Let  no  one  mlsvmders*,and.  For  the 
first  time  in  American  history,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  94th  Congress 
and  the  membership  of  the  Senate  of 
Uie  94th  Congress  have  both  clearly,  un- 
equivocally, and  unmistakenly  accepted 
and  upheld  the  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  may,  at  the  begirmlng  of  a 
new  Congress,  estabUsh  Its  rules  by  ma- 
jority vote,  uninhibited  by  rules  adopted 
by  previous  Congresses. 

On  Thursday,  February  20,  1975,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  in  an  effort  to  amend  old  rule 
XXn,  moved  to  close  debate  on  the 
pending  motion  to  consider  Senate  Reso- 
lution 4.  That  motion  asserted  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  under  article  I,  section  5 
of  the  Constitution,  to  estabUsh  its  rules 
by  majority  vote. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr,  Mansfield)  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  motion,  questioning  its 
propriety. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President 
ruled — as  had  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  before  him — 
that  the  Senate,  If  it  chose  to  table  the 
point  of  order,  would  have  validated  the 
Pearson  motion  and  asserted  its  consti- 
tutional right  to  change  the  rules  by 
majority  vote. 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  42, 
tabled  the  Mansfield  point  of  order.  The 
Senate  thereby  affirmed  its  article  I, 
section  5  right. 

After  various  procedural  occurrences, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  on  Monday,  February  24,  1975. 
again  moved  to  close  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  4  That  mo- 
tion, asserted  the  right  of  the  major- 
ity to  establish  its  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Congress,  uninhibited  by  rules 
adopted  by  previous  Congresses. 

Again,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr,  Mansfield)  raised  a  point 
of  order  against  the  Mondale  motion. 
Again,  the  Vice  President  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  table  the  point  of 
order  and  assert  its  article  I.  section  5 
right.  Again,  the  Senate—by  a  vote  of 
48  to  40 — tabled  the  point  of  order  and 
confirmed  its  constitutional  right.  By  an 
identical  vote,  it  also  refused  to  i-econ- 
slder  the  tablmg.  And,  by  an  identical 
vote,  it  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Vice  Pi'esident  on  ai^eal. 

On  yet  a  third  occasion,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  26, 1975,  the  Senate  tabled 
a  point  of  order  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) against  the  Mondale  motion.  For 
a  third  time,  the  Senate  asserted  its  con- 
stitutional right.  For  a  thh-d  time,  the 
Vice  President  reasserted  his  ruling. 

The  record  could  not  be  clearer.  The 
right  Is  hi  the  Constitution,  The  distin- 
guished Vice  President  has  acknowledged 
the  right.  The  Senate  has  asserted  the 
right. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  some  will  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate,  on  Monday, 
March  3,  1975,  voted  to  reconsider  the 
February  26  tabling  of  the  third  Mans- 


field point  of  order  and  rejected  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  third  Mansfield  point 
of  order  and  that,  on  Wednesday,  March 
5,  1975,  the  Senate  voted  to  sustain  the 
third  Mansfield  point  of  order. 

I  caution  against  giving  those  actions 
too  much  significance.  Those  actions 
cannot  erase  the  two  other  affirmative 
votes  on  tabling  diu-ing  the  94th  Con- 
gress, Those  actions  cannot  erase  the 
clear  rulings  of  the  Vice  President.  Those 
actions  cannot  waive,  alter,  or  imdercut 
the  constitutional  right  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
possess. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
those  actions  must  be  placed  in  context. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  reconsider  the  tabling 
of  the  third  Mansfield  point  of  order,  re- 
jected the  tabling  of  the  third  Mansfield 
point  of  order,  and  voted  to  sustain  the 
third  Mansfield  point  of  order,  the  Ben- 
ate  of  the  94th  Congress  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  seeking  compromise  and  achiev- 
ing consensus. 

Some  Senators  felt  that  these  actions 
by  the  Senate  were  necessary  in  order 
to  pass  Senate  Resolution  4,  as  modified 
by  the  point  leadership's  proposal.  These 
Senators  voted  accordingly.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  voted 
against  these  actions,  while  recognizing 
the  right  of  any  Senator  to  support  them 
in  the  interest  of  compromise. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  know 
of  no  Senator  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported the  article  I,  section  5  right  who, 
by  supporting  the  March  3  and  March  5 
actions,  abandoned  the  present  and  fu- 
ture reliance  upon  or  assertion  of  that 
right. 

Many  Senators  acted  m  the  interest 
of  compromise  and  consensus.  No  Sen- 
ator, to  my  knowledge,  abandoned  any 
right. 

The  distinguished  Vice  President  Is  on 
record.  The  Senate  of  the  94th  Congress 
is  on  record.  The  constitutional  right  is 
alive  and  well.  And,  Mr.  President,  the 
chief  opponent  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabeuna 
(Mr.  Allen)  has  confirmed  this  fact  over 
and  over  again  in  his  comments  on  the 
Senate  floor  over  the  past  several  days. 

In  this  context,  a  word  must  be  said 
about  one  part  of  Senate  Resolution  4 
as  It  passed  the  Senate  today.  As  you 
know,  Mr,  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
94th  Congress  agreed  to  limit  debate  on 
proposals  to  change  the  Senate  rules 
only  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

That  portion  of  the  modified  Senate 
Resolution  4  means  no  more  than  what 
it  says.  This  Congress — the  94th  Con- 
gress— will  only  Invoke  cloture  on  a  rules 
change  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Mondale) — and  no  other  Senator  I  know 
of  who  has  asserted  the  article  I,  section 
5  right  during  this  debate — does  not,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress, seek  to  bind  the  Members  of  future 
Congresses.  Nor  do  we  waive  our  consti- 
tutional right  in  future  Congresses.  Nor 
do  we  waive  the  right  of  Members  of 
future  C(Higresses.  Even  if  we  wanted  to. 
we  could  not,  imder  the  U.S.  Constitu- 


tion, bind  a  future  Congress  or  waive  the 
right  of  a  future  majority. 

The  article  I,  section  5  right  remains 
inviolate.  No  rule  of  the  94th  Congress 
can  limit  it  in  future  Congresses.  And  no 
private  or  public  imderstanding  limits 
Members  of  the  94th  Congress  from  Its 
use  in  future  Congresses.  All  rights  are 
reserved;  all  rights  are  preserved — as 
they  must  be  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  but  one 
wish.  It  Is  my  sincere  and  optimistic 
hope  that  the  Senate's  historic  action  to- 
day will  make  this  body  better  able  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  johi  to- 
day with  my  colleagues  who  are  voting  to 
support  the  compromise  agreement 
amending  rule  XXn.  This  compromise 
calls  for  a  constitutional  three-fifths  of 
those  Senators  represented  in  this  body 
to  cut  off  debate  on  any  measure  pending 
before  the  Senate,  and  requires.  In  order 
to  fiurther  change  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  two-thirds  vote. 

This  compromise  has  received  criti- 
cism from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum. 
Those  who  oppose  any  and  all  chsmges  of 
the  filibuster  rule  argue  that  by  agreeing 
to  an  absolute  60  to  Invoke  clotiure,  we 
are  starting  down  an  irreversible  path 
leading  inevitably  to  majority  cloture. 

Those  who  represent  the  other  extreme 
castigate  the  compromise  because  they 
see  It  as  accommodating  those  who  op- 
pose reform  when  no  accommodation 
was  necessary.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  those  who  support  the  com- 
promise "will  be  surrendering  to  the  ob- 
fuscating and  intimidating  tactics  of  one 
man  and  a  diehard  minority." 

In  my  (Hiinion,  Mr.  President,  both  of 
these  extremes  represent  an  Ignorance 
of  basic  traditions  of  the  Senate.  Many 
who  oppose  the  compromise  attempt  to 
cast  it  as  the  bullet  which  will  surely  kill 
minority  rights.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  been  able  to  occupy  the  floor 
for  a  majority  of  the  time  that  this  Sen- 
atehas  spent  considering  changes  In  rule 
XXII.  He  has  done  so  without  relying  on 
the  tactic  of  the  flUbuster,  but  by  a  keen 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  Senate 
rules. 

Those  who  support  the  compromise  do 
not  want  to  see  minority  rights  abro- 
gated. Personally,  I  do  not  beUeve  those 
rights  will  be  diminished  by  its  accept- 
ance. Neither  do  I  beUeve  that  those  of 
us  who  have  supported  either  the  con- 
stitutional three-fifths  or  three-fifths  of 
those  present  and  voting  would  ever  sup- 
|X}rt  a  further  move  to  majority  cloture. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  simple  arith- 
metical reductions  here,  but  rather  with 
a  commitment  to  the  principle  of  an  ef- 
fective legislative  body — this  principle 
has  been  and  will  always  be  tempered  by 
devotion  to  full  and  adequate  debate  on 
all  sides  of  any  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that 
future  Senates  will  be  any  less  dedicated 
to  this  principle. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  compromise 
on  the  groimds  that  it  is  not  the  proposal 
originally  sought  by  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported Senate  Resolution  4, 1  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
been  wrangling  over  this  issue  for  more 
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tlian  2  months  now.  Rather  tlian  con- 
tinue to  block  this  Congress  from  at  least 
beins  able  to  debate  such  vital  measures 
as  tax  reform,  aid  to  Cambodia,  or  the 
energy  question,  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people  to 
UiOvc  forv»ard. 

Iiideed.  LTr.  Prci;i''-:nt,  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  this  aebate  to  a  close.  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  can 
join  us  in  supporting  the  proposed  com- 
prcaiise  which  will  end  this  increasingly 
disruptive  fight  and  will  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  enliance  its  abihty  to  deal  effec- 
tively v.ith  the  preening  issues  in  the  days 
alicad. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
form of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  has  been 
a  long  time  coming,  and  the  length  of 
that  effort  and  the  determination  with 
which  it  has  been  made  reflect  its  im- 
portance. In  passing  tliis  compromise 
version  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  a  better 
balance  will  be  struck  between  Senators' 
right  to  debate  and  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibiUty  to  decide.  The  Senate  now  can 
take  up  the  critical  issues  of  economic 
well-being  and  social  justice  before  the 
comitry  with  more  freedom  from  the 
threat  of  crippling  fihbusters. 

At  this  point,  it  is  essential  to  review 
the  terms  of  this  compi'omise,  how  it 
came  to  pass,  and  what  its  impUcations 
are  for  this  Congress  and  future  Con- 
gresses. 

Tlie  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4 
attempted  to  amend  rule  XXII  so  that 
three-fifths — rather  than  two-thirds — of 
those  Senators  present  and  voting  could 
limit  debate  on  a  question  before  the 
Senate.  Since  its  inception  in  1917.  the 
present  cloture  requirement  has  often 
frustrated  and  befuddled  the  Senate  and. 
in  tiun,  the  Nation.  Legislation  that  had 
the  support  of  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  delayed  or  destroyed.  In 
addition,  the  mere  threat  of  a  fihbuster 
often  affected  the  Senate's  schedule,  es- 
pecially near  the  session's  end.  In  all  too 
many  instances  over  the  years,  a  small 
number  of  Senators  has  been  able  to  de- 
cide that  the  Senate  will  not  decide  im- 
portant questions  before  it. 

Ably  led  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  oppon- 
ents of  this  resolution  have  sought  for 
the  last  6  weeks  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  changing  the  rule.  But  in  the  proc- 
ess, they  have  demonstrated  vividly  the 
very  dangers  of  delay  and  obstruction 
which  this  resolution  was  designed  to 
ciurtail. 

Despite  those  tactics,  the  Senate  was 
able  to  reach  an  initial  vote  on  Febru- 
ary 20  when  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  first  time,  asserted  its  right  under 
article  I,  section  5,  of  the  Constitution  to 
establish  the  Senate's  rules  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress.  But  even  after 
that  dramatic  expression  of  the  Senate's 
will,  which  cleared  the  way  for  a  vote  on 
rule  XXII.  the  Senate  was  frustrated. 
With  skillful  parliamentaiy  maneuvers, 
privileged  motions,  and  quorum  calls. 
Senator  Allen  and  his  allies  were  able 
to  prevent  Senate  consideratlMi  of  the 
proposed  rule  change.  So  again,  on  Feb- 
niary  24  and  February  26,  the  Senate 
voted  to  prevent  further  interference 
with  Its  constitutional  responsibilities. 


Just  prior  to  that  last  vote.  Senator 
Allen  sought  recognition  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  "Vice  President  Rock- 
efeller, for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Having  presided  over  Senator  Allen's 
repeated  efforts  at  delay  In  preceding 
days,  'Vice  President  Rockefeller  re- 
fused recognition— a  decision  clearly 
within  his  prerogatives  under  the  prece- 
dents of  this  Senate. 

That  decision  generated  a  stoi-m  of  pro- 
test. Some  Senators  were  distressed  that 
anyone  should  be  dLiiicd  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  Chair — whatever  the  prec- 
edents. Other.'!,  however,  .seemed  more  in- 
tent on  using  the  occasion  to  make  pure- 
ly political  attacks  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Vice  President's  action  was  called 
"one  of  the  most  improper  decisions 
niido  by  tlie  Chair'  in  the  last  25  years. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  seized  in  tlie 
Senate  but  2  years,  and  I  have  seen  some 
very  imiiroper  gomgs  on  here.  At  tlie 
height  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  an  ob- 
structionist minority  prevented  the  Sen- 
ate from  acting  on  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation, la  the  face  of  a  grossly  unfair 
tax  system,  an  obstructionist  minority 
blocked  mearungful  tax  reforms.  A  small, 
determined  group  of  men  prevented  a 
Senate  vote  on  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  bill  that  had  been  before  the 
Congress  for  a  decade,  and  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  that  was  first  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  19J9. 

Such  actions  may  have  been  techni- 
cally proper  imder  a  Senate  rule  adopted 
in  1917,  but  they  are  an  affront  to  this 
country's  democratic  principles.  These 
determined  minorities  were  not  trying  to 
"psrmit  further  debate" — their  views  had 
been  fully  and  fairly  presented,  not  just 
once  but  many  times.  Their  goal  has  and 
shall  continue  to  be  obstruction,  plain 
and  simple — to  prevent  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  from  reaching  a  de- 
cision when  their  own  views  could  not 
prevail. 

In  tlie  58  years  that  the  current  rule 
xxn  has  been  in  effect,  there  have  been 
103  attempts  to  limit  debate  and  come  to 
a  vote.  Only  23  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful. No  party  or  poUtical  philosophy 
has  had  a  corner  on  the  filibuster.  It  has 
been  used  by  Senators  from  large  States 
and  small.  But  whetlier  the  issue  has  been 
civil  rights  legislation,  the  supersonic 
transport  or  the  consumer  protection  bill, 
the  filibuster  has  tied  up  tlie  work  of  the 
Senate.  At  times,  it  has  become  much 
more  than  an  expression  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority  to  be  heard — it  has  become 
an  obstacle  to  effective  government,  cre- 
ating a  tyrann>-  of  the  minority  that  is 
no  better  than  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority that  rule  XXII  attempts  to  pre- 
vent. 

That  is  why  I  so  fervently  believe  that 
rule  XXII  must  be  changed,  and  why  I 
reluctantly  agreed  to  the  joint  leader- 
ship's request  for  a  compromise.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  compromise.  The  crucial 
votes  to  end  debate  had  been  won,  and 
it  was  possible  to  move  ahead  to  pass 
Senate  Resolution  4  as  originally  intro- 
duced. But  the  leadership  felt  that  an 
explosive  situation  existed  In  the  Senate, 
so  the  proponents  of  a  change  in  rule 
xxn  have  cooperated  in  their  efforts  to 


resolve  tliis  dispute,  which  reached  its 
50th  day  today. 

The  terms  of  the  compromise,  while 
they  seemed  to  have  changed  periodically 
over  the  last  several  days,  have  come 
down  to  this : 

That  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  membership  shall  be 
required  to  invoke  cloture  on  all  matters 
other  than  changes  in  the  Senate  rules; 

That  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  shall  be  required  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  rule  changes;  and 

That  the  Senate  reverse  the  precedent 
established  last  month  to  allow  a  major- 
ity to  change  the  rules  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress. 

Now,  this  compromise  has  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
succeed  when  it  finally  is  put  to  a  vote 
tonight.  In  my  judgment,  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  con- 
stitutional membership  to  end  debate 
represents  a  significant  improvement.  It 
will  make  cloture  easier  to  achieve — 
especially  on  the  major  issues  before  the 
94th  Congress. 

However,  the  other  two  elements  of  the 
compromise  have  little  meaning  insofar 
as  they  attempt  to  restrict  future  efforts 
to  amend  rule  XXn.  No  matter  what  rule 
XXII  says  about  the  cloture  requirement 
for  changing  the  rules— be  it  three-fifths 
or  two-thirds  or  nine-tenths— if  this 
struggle  has  demonstrated  anytliing,  it  is 
that  a  majority  cleai'ly  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  change  the  Senate's  rules 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  And 
the  Senate  has  voted  to  uphold  that 
right,  not  once,  but  twice  in  the  past  sev- 
eral days. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  reconsidered 
and  reversed  this  precedent  last  Wednes- 
day to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
leadership's  compromise.  But  no  less  an 
authority  on  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  this  Senate  than  the  very  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  stated 
earlier  this  evening  that  we  do  not  need 
precedents.  As  he  said  in  debate  last 
Wednesday — 

If  they  are  looking  for  a  precedent — ^I  do 
not  think  they  need  It,  Mr.  President;  It 
has  been  demonstrated — 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  demonstrated.  The  au- 
thority rests  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  I.  section  V,  and 
neither  rule  XXn  nor  rule  XXXII  nor 
any  other  Senate  rule  or  precedent  can 
deny  that  authority. 

I  hope  that  this  compromise  works, 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  through  this  kind  of  bitter, 
wasteful  fight  over  the  rules  again.  I  hope 
that  the  constitutional  three-fifths  clo- 
ture rule  established  today  will  pro^de 
the  kind  of  balance  that  is  needed  be- 
tween debate  and  decision. 

In  the  months  ahead  the  Congress  will 
be  faced  with  the  need  to  make  crucial 
decisions  on  economic  recovery,  on  tax 
reform,  on  health  care,  on  this  country's 
changing  role  in  world  affairs. 

Almost  certainly  there  will  be  deter- 
mined efforts  to  prevent  any  action  on 
these  vital  questions.  I  hope  these  efforts 
fail,  Mr.  President,  that  this  rule  change 
will  allow  the  Senate  to  legislate  as  well 
as  it  debates. 
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If  the  new  rule  does  fail— if  we  go 
through  the  next  2  years  with  filibuster 
after  filibuster,  with  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion and  interminable  debate — then,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  95th  Congress  con- 
venes, we  will  be  back  to  change  rule 
XXII  so  that  it  will  permit  the  Senate 
to  act — with  the  same  rights  under  the 
Constitution  asserted  so  forcefully  in 
past  weeks.  We  will  be  back,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  nothing  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  people's  right  to  a  Con- 
gress that  will  fully  consider  the  merits 
of  every  question  and  then  act  for  them, 
instead  of  just  talk  at  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long 
and  divisive  struggle,  but  a  struggle 
characterized  by  able  and  detei-mined 
leadership  on  both  sides.  Senator  Mon- 
dale  and  Senator  Pearson,  the  original 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4  and  the 
leaders  of  this  effort  over  the  past  weeks, 
deseiTe  the  highest  praise.  They  knew 
from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  effort,  but  one  that  had  to  be 
made,  and  they  both  have  demonstrated 
considerable  skill  and  courage  through- 
out. 

•Recognition  also  must  go  to  Sena- 
tors Cranston,  JAvrrs,  Mathias,  and 
Stafford  for  the  many  hours  of  hard 
work  in  support  of  this  effort — and  of 
course,  to  the  leadership  for  its  coopera- 
tion and  patience. 

And  no  one  should  overlook  the  sig- 
nificant contributions  made  by  the  vari- 
ous staff  members  who  have  toiled  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Senator  Mondale's  leg- 
islative assistant,  Robert  Bamett,  con- 
sistently demonstrated  how  valuable 
good  staff  work  can  be.  Arthur  Hill  with 
Senator  Pearson,  Roy  Greenaway  and 
Jan  Mueller  with  Senator  Cranston, 
Chuck  Warren  and  Pat  Shakow  with 
Senator  Javits,  Terry  Bamett  with 
Senator  Mathias,  and  Victor  Maerki 
with  Senator  Stafford  all  were  of  great 
help. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
mention  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
has  proven  once  again  how  worthy  an 
opponent  can  be.  His  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  is  clearly  unsur- 
passed, and  while  I  might  wish  that  he 
would  put  that  knowledge  to  better  use  on 
occasion,  I  cannot  help  but  admire  his 
skill  and  perseverance — not  to  mention 
his  endurance. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  has  culminated  its  long 
effort  to  amend  rule  XXII.  As  a  result  of 
our  action,  cloture  will  be  more  easily 
invoked.  The  Senate  will  more  easily  have 
the  opportunity  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  the  truly  difficult  issues  that  come 
before  it.  But  I  am  convinced  that  this 
welcomed  change  will  not  jeopardize  the 
rights  of  a  minority  among  us.  Ample 
safeguards  remain  so  that  a  sizable  mi- 
nority, however  constituted,  will  be  able 
to  present  its  case  fully  and  to  express  Its 
concerns  adequately. 

I  have  supported  the  effort  to  amend 
rule  xxn  to  permit  cloture  by  three- 
fifths  vote,  as  I  did  in  1971  durmg  my 
first  months  in  the  Senate.  We  simply 
must  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  crucial 
Issues  that  face  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Members   who   throughout   these   long 


weeks  have  led  to  this  effort,  Senators 
MoNDALE,  Pearson,  Claris,  Mathias, 
Javits,  and  Cranston.  Their  determina- 
tion, diligence,  and  stamina  have  In- 
sured that  this  rules  change  has  been 
effectively  and  forcefully  pret.'-cd,  and  I 
believe  this  body  owes  them  its  gratitude. 

I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  intensity 
of  the  feehng  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
I  recall,  in  particular,  the  strained 
atmosphere  following  the  narrow  46  to  43 
vote  tabling  a  point  of  order  and  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Chcir  that  the  vote  could 
also  be  regarded  as  our  wish  to  hmit 
debate  on  the  motion  before  up. 

Wrongly  or  not,  many  Senators  felt 
thit  a  controversial  rules  change  was 
about  to  be  forced  upon  them  with  little 
regard  for  the  protections  assured  by 
common  civility,  tradition,  and  the  rules 
of  the  last  Senate.  The  intensity  of  that 
feeling  assured  that  if  a  rules  change 
were  to  be  pursued,  decorum  might  re- 
peatedly have  been  violated,  the  calendar 
been  indefinitely  bogged  down,  and 
acrimonious  divisions  among  individual 
Members  become  far  too  deep. 

At  that  point,  a  proposal  was  offered 
that  truly  was  in  the  Lest  traditions  of 
this  body.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  after  stating 
his  concern  over  the  procedures  being 
followed,  proposed  that  a  compromise 
might  be  found  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  factions  and  would  faciUtate  a 
resolution  of  the  prolonged  debate. 

Senator  Long  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ate consider  amending  rule  XXII  to  per- 
mit a  so-called  constitutional  two-thirds, 
or  60  Members,  to  invoke  cloture,  no 
matter  how  many  Members  were  actu- 
ally present  and  voting. 

Senator  Mansfield  quickly  indicated 
his  uiterest  and  support  for  the  proposal, 
and  the  basis  for  the  compromise  which 
permits  today's  conclusive  action  was 
established. 

Senator  Byrd,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  also  quickly  gave  his  support 
to  the  proposal.  Since  that  hour,  he  has 
vigilantly  manned  the  floor,  carefully 
guiding  us  past  one  parliamentary  ob- 
stacle after  another  so  that  progress  to 
our  final  goal  was  never  inteiTupted.  He 
has  once  again  vindicated  om*  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  him. 

Tlie  proposal  constituted  a  compromise 
in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word.  Senators 
Long  and  Mansfield  had  certainly  ap- 
proached this  rules  change  from  differ- 
ent perspectives,  and  each  was  thus  of- 
fering to  concede  a  portion  of  his  position 
to  faciUtate  a  resolution  of  this  matter. 

Senator  Mansfield  has  supported  the 
hiitiative  to  change  rule  XXII  to  permit 
cloture  by  three-fifths  vote.  He  has  ob- 
jected, however,  to  limiting  debate  and 
amending  the  Senate's  rules  by  less  than 
two-third's  vote,  even  at  the  beginnmg  of 
a  new  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  major- 
ity leader  lias  been  wilUng  to  permit  the 
Senate  as  a  body  tr  decide  those  two 
cnicial  pi-ocedural  questions,  and  he  has 
provided  the  strong  leadership  needed  to 
bring  those  issues  to  a  vote.  That  willing- 
ness to  trust  in  the  Senate's  decision  ex- 
presses, I  believe,  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Members  of  this  body,  a  respect  that 
is  deeply  appreciated  and  reciprocated  a 
hundredfold  for  our  majority  leader. 

Senator  Long,  on  the  other  hand,  has 


frequently  and  most  eloquently  expressed 
his  support  for  preserving  the  right  of  a 
minority  within  this  body  to  extended 
debate.  Senator  Long  comes  from  a  re- 
gion that  has  long  highly  valued  the  fili- 
buster as  a  means  of  protecting  its  inter- 
ests, and  I  know  that  feeling  in  its  behcU 
remains  strong  there  today. 

But  Senators  Long,  Mansfield,  and 
Byrd  sensed  that  the  proponents  and  ap- 
ponents  of  change  were  of  equal  resolve 
in  defending  their  positions,  that  acri- 
monious division  anion?  Members  tlireat- 
ened  to  long  pollute  the  atmosphere  of 
this  body,  and  that  continued  prolonged 
consideration  of  the  matt  •  v.ould  only 
hamstring  this  institution  at  a  time  when 
the  American  people  were  looking  to  tlie 
Congi-ess  for  effective  and  expeditious 
action  on  the  many  important  economic, 
tax.  energy,  and  health  proposals  before 
it. 

I  applaud  the.se  three  great  leaders.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  my  colleague's 
gratitude  and  my  own  deep  appreciation 
for  their  efforts.  The  compromise  is  a 
major  step  forward.  It  will  permit  this 
body  to  move  more  easily  to  deciding  an 
issue  on  the  basis  of  its  merits.  And  it  will 
allow  us  at  last  to  get  on  with  the  crucial 
matters  before  this  Congi-ess. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  this  body  will  be  a  better  institu- 
tion, and  the  American  people  will  be  the 
real  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
fi'om  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsui  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknis), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Talmadge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mi*.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  27,  as  follows; 


IRoIlcall  Vote 

No. 

55  Leg.] 

YEAS— 56 

Bayh 

Clark 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

BeaU 

Crauslou 

Hartke 

Bentseii 

Culver 

Haskell 

iJiden 

Dole 

Hatfie'.d 

Brooke 

Ford 

Huddleston 

Burdick 

Garn 

Inouye 

Byrd.  Holjort  C 

Qlenn 

Jackson 

Canuou 

Griffin 

Javits 

Case 


Hart.  G;;r>  W.     Johnston 
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Kennedy 

MO£S 

Scott,  Hugh 

Leaby 

Muskie 

Stafford 

Long 

Pack  wood 

Stevens 

Magnuson 

i  as  tore 

Stevenson 

Mansfie.d 

Pearson 

Stone 

Mathins 

I  el 

Symington 

McCtOveru 

Percy 

Tunney 

rijiniyre 

-  iO   m'r/tf 

Williams 

MetcHlf 

Rando  ph 

Young 

MoiidslC 

liibicoif 

NAYS— 27 

Alien 

Domenici 

McGee 

Baker 

Fons 

Nunn 

Bart»elt 

Gravel 

Roth 

Be.lmon 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hathaway 

William  L 

Bvicklev 

iie  ms 

Sparkman 

Bvrcl. 

HolUngs 

Thurmond 

Hf.rrvF., 

Jr.     Hruska 

Tower 

Chiles 

laxalt 

Weicker 

Cfi'irch 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Abovirezk 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Bumpers 

iliunphrey 

Stennis 

Curtis 

McC.ellan 

Taft 

Eugleton 

Montoya 

Talmad;4e 

Eastland 

Morr'an 

Fannin 

Nelson 

So    the    resolution    (S.    Res.    4»,    as 
atncncled,  was  agieed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  4 

Kcsolred.  That  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUow-s: 

"1.  When  a  question  is  pending,  no  motion 
shall  be  received  but — 

"To  adjourn. 

"To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourn  it  shall  be  to  a  d&y 
certain. 

"To  take  a  recess. 

"To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

"To  lay  on  the  table. 

"To  postpone  indefinitely. 

"To  postpone  to  a  day  certain. 

"To  commit. 

"To  amend. 
Which  .several  motions  shall  have  prec- 
edence as  they  siand  arranged;  and  the 
motions  relating  to  adjournment,  to  take 
a  reces.=!,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
III  or  ruie  VI  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate, any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen 
Senators,  to  bring  lo  a  close  the  debate  upon 
any  measure,  motion,  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

"  "Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  que.'rtlon  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tor.s  duly  chosen  and  sworn — except  on  a 
measure  or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate 
rules,  in  which  case  the  necessary  affirma- 
tive vote  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
pre-ent  and  voting— then  said  measure,  mo- 
tion, or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
tlic  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  dl-sposed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled 
ta  .ipoak  in  all  more  than  one  hoxir  on  the 
I' ;;.i;iure.  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busl- 
nc  •■'■■.  the  amendmetit.s  thereto,  and  motions 
a'e.tiug  the  same,  and  it  shall  l>e  the  duty 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of 
ea.-h  Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unani- 
mous  consent,   no   amendment  sha'l   be   In 


order  after  the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close,  unless  the  same  has  been  presented 
and  read  prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory 
motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  In  order.  Points 
of  order,  including  questions  of  relevancy, 
and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 
"3.  The  provisions  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  motion,  resolution,  or  proposal  to . 
change  any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER   TO   POSTPONE   INDEHNITELY   S.   RES.   93 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
Senate  Resolution  93  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    TO    VACATE    CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  was  offered  yesterday  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  7, 
Calendar  No.  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  In  the  last  line  under 
title  V  of  the  contents,  strike  out  the 
words  "Sec.  529.  Anthracite  coal  mines." 

On  page  6.  beginning  in  line  3,  strike 
out  the  words  "prevent  the  adverse  ef- 
fects to  society  and  the  environment 


resulting  from"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "protect  society  and  the  environment 
from  the  adverse  effects  of". 

On  page  26,  beginning  in  line  2,  strike 
out  the  following  language: 

At  the  end  of  each  threa-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fee  to  reflect  any 
change  in  the  cost  of  living  index  .since  the 
beginnixig  of  such  three-year  period. 

On  page  30,  in  line  1,  strike  out  the 
word  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "one  hundred". 

On  page  30,  in  line  3,  strike  out  the 
word  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "one  hundred". 

On  page  30,  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"agreement;"  insert  the  following  new 
language : 

except  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  match- 
ing cost  share  where  he  determines  that  (1) 
the  main  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
project  are  related  to  improving  off-site  water 
quality,  off-site  esthetics  values,  or  other 
off-site  benefits,  and  (2)  the  matching  share 
requirement  would  place  a  burden  on  the 
landowner  which  would"  probably  prevent 
him  from  participating  in  the  program. 

On  page  48,  in  line  11,  after  the  word 
"State"  insert  the  words  "no  later  than 
thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act". 

On  page  49,  beginning  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "authority"  insert  the  following 
new  language : 

if  a  Federal  program  is  implemented  for  a 
State,  subsections  552  (a),  (c),  and  (d) 
shall  not  apply  for  a  period  of  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  implementation. 

On  page  52,  in  line  23,  strike  out  the 
v/ords  "the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "six  months  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  State  program 
or  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
program,". 

On  page  53,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  strike  out  the  words  "existing  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

On  page  53,  in  line  22,  strike  out  the 
article  "A"  and  insert  in  lieu  therof  "Un- 
less otherwise  provided  in  the  permit,  a". 

On  page  55,  In  line  22,  after  the  word 
"program."  insert  the  following  new- 
language  : 

The  regulatory  authority  may  develop  pro- 
cedures so  as  to  enable  the  cost  of  the  fee 
to  be  paid  over  the  term  of  the  permit. 

On  page  69,  In  line  5,  after  the  word 
"prevent"  insert  the  words  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  using  the  best 
available  technology  ". 

On  page  69,  beginning  at  line  22,  strike 
out  the  following  language : 
on  valley  floors  underlain  by  unconsolidated 
stream  laid  deposits  where  fanning  can  be 
practiced  in  the  form  of  flood  irrigated  or 
naturally  sublrrigated  hay  meadows  or  other 
crop  lands  (excluding  undeveloped  range 
lands),  where  such  valley  floors  are  signifi- 
cant to  present  or  potential  farming  or 
ranching  operations 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
on    farming    or   ranching   operations   being 
conducted  on  aluvial  valley  floors  where  such 
valley  floors  are  significant  to  such  opera- 
tions 

On  page  73,  in  line  13.  after  "(8)" 
strike  out  the  following  language: 
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the  written  permission  of  all  surface  land- 
owners of  any  es^loration  activities,  except 
where  the  applicant  owns  such  exploration 

rights; 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
a  statement  describing  the  right  by  which 
the  applicant  Intends  to  pursue  his  explora- 
tion activities  and  a  certification  that  notice 
of  Intention  to  pursue  such  activities  has 
been  given  to  the  surface  owner; 

On  page  80,  in  line  18,  strike  out  the 
word  "or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "of". 

On  page  84,  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"prpvent"  insert  the  words  "to  the  maxi- 
mum  extent   por,sib!e,   using   the   best 
available  technology,". 

On  page  81,  in  line  24,  strike  out  the 
words  "aquifer  at  the  mine  site"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "mined  area". 

On  page  85,  beginning  at  line  1,  in- 
sert the  following  new  language : 

(E)  replacing  the  water  supply  of  an 
owner  of  any  Interest  In  real  property  who 
obtains  all  or  part  of  his  supply  of  water 
for  domestic,  agricultural.  Industrial,  or 
other  legitimate  use  from  an  underground 
source  other  than  a  subterranean  stream 
channel  where  such  supply  has  been  affected 
by  contamination,  diminution,  or  Interrup- 
tion proximately  resulting  from  mining; 

On  page  85,  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"preserving"  Insert  the  words  "to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  using  the  best 
available  technology,". 

On  page  99,  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"prevent"  Insert  the  words  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  using  the  best 
available  technology,". 

On  page  105,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9,  insert  the  words  "or  at  the  prevailing 
Department  of  the  Treasury  borrowing 
rate,  whichever  is  greater,". 

On  page  109,  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"revegetation."  insert  the  following  new 
language : 

No  part  of  the  bond  or  deposit  shall  be 
released  under  this  paragraph  so  long  as 
the  lands  to  which  the  release  would  be  ap- 
plicable are  contributing  suspended  solids 
to  streamflow  or  runoff  outside  the  permit 
area  above  natural  levels  and  seasonal  flow 
conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  permit. 

On  page  122,  beginning  at  line  10,  in- 
sert the  following  new  language: 

(7)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  render 
a  decision  upon  a  petition  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  submittal  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Failure  of  the  regulatory  authority 
to  render  a  decision,  however,  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Issuance  of  a  permit. 

On  page  122,  in  line  20,  after  the  words 
"Provided,  however,"  insert  the  words 
"That  the  Secretary  may  permit  surface 
coal  mining  on  Federal  lands  prior  to 
the  completion  of  this  review." 

On  page  125,  in  line  1,  after  the  word 
"road,"  insert  the  words  "except  where 
mine  access  roads  or  haulage  roads  join 
such  right-of-way  line  and". 

On  page  134,  beginning  at  line  3,  in- 
sert the  following  new  language: 

(g)  the  coal  being  mined  has  been  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
since  February  27,  1975;  and 

On  page  134,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(h)". 

On  page  135.  begiiming  at  line  3,  strike 
out  the  following  language: 


ANTHRACrrS  CXJAI.   MINES 

Sec.  529.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  issue  separate  regula- 
tions according  to  time  schedules  established 
In  the  Act  for  anthracite  coal  surface  mines, 
if  such  mines  are  regulated  by  environmental 
protection  standards  of  the  State  In  which 
they  are  located.  Such  alternative  regula- 
tions shall  adopt.  In  each  instance,  the  en- 
vironmental protection  provisions  of  the 
State  regulatory  program  In  existence  at  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  lieu  of 
sections  515  and  516.  Provisions  of  sections 
509  and  519  applicable  except  for  specified 
bond  limits  and  period  of  revegetation  re- 
sponsibility. All  other  provisions  of  this  Act 
apply  and  the  regulation  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Interior  for  each  State  anthracite 
regulatory  program  shal'  so  reflect :  Provided, 
however.  That  upon  amendment  of  a  State's 
regulatory  prrgram  for  anthracite  mining  or 
regulations  thereunder  In  force  In  lieu  of 
the  above  cited  sections  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  additional  regulations 
as  necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  report 
to  Congress  biennially,  commencing  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  State  anthracite  regulatory  programs 
operating  in  conjunction  with  this  Act  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
such  reports  shall  include  those  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
for  program  changes  In  order  to  better  meet 
the  environmental  protection  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  146,  beginning  £-t  line  23,  in- 
sert the  following  new  language : 

(d)  Approval  of  the  State  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  503(b),  promulgation  of 
Federal  programs,  pursuant  to  section  504, 
and  Implementation  of  the  Federal  lands 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  523  of  this 
Act.  shall  constitute  a  major  action  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42U.8.C.  4332). 

On  page  151,  in  line  21,  strike  out  the 
nimiber  "716"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"715". 

On  page  169,  in  line  13,  strike  out  the 
words  "December  3,  1974,"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Februaiy  27, 
1975,". 

so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited   as  the   "Surface  Mining 

Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975." 
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source;  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  coal  reserves  can  only  be  extracted 
by  underg^round  mining  methods,  and  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  interest 
to  Insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
economically  healthy  underground  coal  mln- 
Ing  Industry; 

(c)  mmy  surface  mining  operations  re- 
sult In  disturbances  of  siuface  areas  that 
burden  and  adversely  affect  commerce  and 
the  public  welfare  by  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing the  utility  of  land  for  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, residential,  recreational,  agricul- 
tural, and  forestry  purposes,  by  causing  ero- 
sion and  landslides,  by  contributing  to 
floods,  by  polluting  the  water,  by  destroying 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  by  impairing 
natural  beauty,  by  damaging  the  property 
of  citizens,  by  creating  hazards  dangerous  to 
life  and  property,  by  degrading  the  quality 
of  life  in  local  communities,  and  by  coiui- 
teractlng  govermnental  programs  and  efforts 
to  conserve  soil,  water,  and  other  natural 
resources; 

(d)  surfac3  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nology are  now  developed  sa  that  effective 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  minimize  so  far  as 
practicable  the  adverse  social,  economic,  and 
envii'onmental  effects  of  such  mining  oper- 
ations; 

(e)  because  of  the  diversity  In  terrain, 
climate,  biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physi- 
cal conditions  in  areas  subject  to  mining 
operations,  the  primary  governmental  re- 
sponsibility for  developing,  authorizing,  is- 
suing, and  enforcing  regulations  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  subject 
to  this  Act  should  rest  with  the  States; 

(f)  while  there  is  a  need  to  regulate  sur- 
face mining  operation  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  more  data  and  analyses  are  needed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  and  reason- 
able regulation  of  such  operations: 

(g)  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  affect  Interstate  commerce,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
should  be  conducted  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner;  and 

(h)    the  cooperative  effort  established  by 
this  Act  Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate , 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  present  and 
future  surface  coal  mining  operations. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  piurpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(a)  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pro- 
tect society  and  the  environment  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions and  surface  lmi>acts  of  underground 
coal  mhilng  operations; 

(b)  assure  that  the  rights  of  stu-face  land- 
owners and  other  persons  with  a  legal  In- 
terest in  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  fully  protected  from  such  operations; 

(c)  assure  that  surface  mining  operations 
are  not  conducted  where  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  Is  not  feasible; 

(d)  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the 
environment; 

(e)  assure  that  adequate  procedures  are 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(f )  assure  that  the  coal  supply  essential  to 
the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and  to  Its 
economic  and  social  well-being  is  provided 
and  strike  a  balance  between  protection  of 
the  environment  and  the  Nation's  need  for 
coal  as  an  essential  source  of  energy. 

(g)  assist  the  States  In  developing  and  im- 
plementing a  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(h)  promote  the  reclamation  of  mined 
areas  left  without  adequate  reclamation  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  con- 
tinue, in  their  unreclaimed  condition,  to  sub- 


stantially degrade  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment, prevent  or  damage  the  beneficial  use 
of  land  or  water  resources,  or  endanger  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public; 

(1)  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  are 
provided  for  the  public  participation  in  the 
development,  revision,  and  enforcement  of 
regulations,  standards,  reclamation  plans,  or 
programs  established  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
State  under  this  Act; 

(J)  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  coal 
resources  through  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  undergroxind  extraction  tech- 
nologies; 

(k)  provide  a  means  for  development  of 
the  data  and  analyses  necessary  to  establish 
effective  and  reasonable  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations  for  other  minerals; 

(1)  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  investigations,  experiments, 
anc:  demonstrations,  in  the  exploration,  ex- 
traction, processing,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  the  training  of  min- 
eral engineers  and  scientists  in  the  fields  of 
mining,  minerals  resourrco.  and  technology, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  re- 
search and  training  center  In  various  States; 
and 

(m)  wherever  necessary,  exercise  the  full 
reach  of  rederal  constitutional  powers  to 
Insure  the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
through  effective  control  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 
TITLE   n— OFFICE   OP   SURFACE    MINING 

RECLAMATION   AND   ENFORCEMENT 

CREATION    OF    THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  tnlted 
States  Code,  and  such  other  employees  as 
may  be  required.  The  Director  shall  have 
the  repsonslbllitles  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  relating  to  the  functions 
of  the  office  which  the  Secretary  may  assign, 
consistent  with  this  Act.  Employees  of  the 
Office  shall  be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  competence  and  capacity  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal 
authority,  program,  or  function  in  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  as  its  purpose  promot- 
ing the  development  or  use  of  coal  or  other 
mineral  resources,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Office. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Of- 
fice, shall — 

(1)  administer  the  programs  for  control- 
ling surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  required  by  this  Act;  review  and  approve 
or  dLsapprove  State  programs  for  controlling 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  make  those 
Investigations  and  inspections  necessary  to 
Insure  compliance  with  this  Act;  comduct 
hearings,  administer  oaths,  issue  subpenas, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  written  or  printed  material 
Eis  provided  for  In  this  Act;  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders;  review  and  vacate  or  modify  or 
approve  orders  and  decisions:  an-i  order  the 
suspension,  revocation,  or  withholding  of  any 
permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations provided  for  in  title  V  of  this  Act; 

(4)  administer  the  program  for  the  pur- 
chase and  reclamation  of  abandoned   and 


unreclaimed  mined  areas  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  this  Act; 

(5)  administer  the  sxxrface  mining  and 
reclamation  research  and  demonstration 
project  authority  provided  for  in  this  Act; 

(6)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  expertise  In  the 
control  and  reclamation  of  surface  mining 
operations  and  assist  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  eligible  agencies  in  the 
coordination  of  such  programs; 

(7)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  in 
the  United  States; 

(8)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Coal  Mimng, 
Reclamation,  and  Surface  Impacts  of  Under- 
ground Mining,  which  will  make  such  data 
available  to  the  public  and  to  Federal,  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  agencies  conducting 
or  concerned  with  land  use  planning  and 
agencies  concerned  with  surface  and  under- 
ground mining  and  reclamation  operations; 

(9)  assist  the  States  in  the  development 
of  State  programs  for  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reflect  local  requirements  and  local 
environmental  conditions"; 

(10)  assist  the  States  in  developing  objec- 
tive scientific  criteria  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  Institutions  for  determining 
those  areas  of  a  State  to  be  designated  un- 
suitable for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface 
coal  mining  pursuant  to  section  522; 

(11)  monitor  all  Federal  and  State  re- 
search programs  dealing  with  local  extrac- 
tion and  use  and  recommend  to  Congress 
the  research  and  demonstration  projects  and 
necessary  changes  In  public  policy  which  are 
designated  to  (A)  Improve  feasibility  of 
underground  coal  mining,  and  (B)  Improve 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  techniques 
directed  at  eliminating  adverse  environ- 
mental and  social  Impacts;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes 
oi  this  Act. 

TITLE  in— STATE  MINING  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES  AND  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

AtTTHORIZATION      OF      STATE      ALLOTMENTS      TO 
INSTITUTES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sums  adequate  to  provide  for  each  partic- 
ipating State  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$300,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $400,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  five  years,  to 
assist  the  States  In  carrying  on  the  work  of 
a  competent  and  qualified  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  Institute,  or  center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Institute")  at 
one  public  college  or  university  in  the  State, 
which  has  in  existence  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  a  school  of  mines,  or  divi- 
sion, or  department  conducting  a  program  of 
substantial  instruction  and  research  in  min- 
ing or  minerals  extraction  or  which  estab- 
lishes such  a  school  of  mines,  or  division, 
or  department  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title  and  which  school  of  mines,  of 
division,  or  department  shall  have  been  In 
existence  of  at  least  two  years.  The  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals  Re- 
sources Research  as  created  by  this  title 
shall  determine  a  college  or  university  to 
have  an  eligible  school  of  mines,  or  division, 
or  department  conducting  a  program  of  sub- 
stantial Instruction  and  research  In  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  wherein  education 
and  research  In  the  minerals  engineering 
fields  are  being  carried  out  and  wherein  at 
least  five  fulltime  permanent  faculty  mem- 
bers are  employed:   Provided,  That — 

(U  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis,  non -Federal  funds  which  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  sup- 
port the  Institute; 
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(2)  if  there  Is  more  than  one  such  eli- 
gible college  or  university  In  a  State,  funds 
under  this  title  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such 
college  or  university  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  and 

(3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
college  or  university  with  an  eligible  school 
of  mines,  or  division,  or  department  con- 
ducting a  program  of  substantial  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  mining  or  minerals  ex- 
traction, said  -advisory  committees  may  allo- 
cate the  State's  allotment  to  one  private 
college  or  university  which  it  determines 
to  have  an  eligible  school  of  mines,  or  divi- 
sion, or  department  as  provided  herein. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  insti- 
tute to  plan  or  conduct  and /or  arrange  for  a 
component  or  components  of  the  college  uni- 
versity with  which  It  is  affiliated  to  conduct 
competent  research,  investigations,  demon- 
strations, and  experiments  of  either  a  basic 
or  practical  natiu-e,  or  both,  in  relation  to 
mining  and  mineral  resources  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists  through  such  research.  Investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments.  Such 
research,  investigations,  demonstrations,  ex- 
periments, and  training  may  include,  with- 
out being  limited  to  exploration;  extraction; 
processing;  development;  production  of  min- 
eral resources;  mining  and  mineral  technol- 
ogy; supply  and  demand  for  minerals;  con- 
servation and  best  use  of  available  supplies 
of  minerals;  the  economic,  legal,  social,  en- 
gineering, recreational,  biological,  geograph- 
ic, ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  mining, 
mineral  resources,  and  mineral  reclamation, 
having  due  regard  to  the  interrelation  on  the 
natural  environment,  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  States,  to  min- 
ing and  mineral  resources  research  projects 
being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  and  other,  and  to 
avoid  any  undue  displacement  of  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists  elsewhere  engaged 
In  mining  and  mineral  resources  research. 

RESEARCH   FUNDS    TO   INSTITUTES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  seven  years  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1975,  said  sum  increased 
by  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
six  year,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Such  moneys  when  appropriated 
shall  be  made  available  to  institutes  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  for  purposes  of: 

(1)  specific  mineral  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  of  industrywide  application, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken, 
including  the  expenses  of  planning  and  co- 
ordinating regional  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  projects  by  two  or  more 
Institutes,  and 

(2)  research  Into  any  aspects  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  problems  related  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and 
are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall, 
among  other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
It,  the  estimated  costs,  the  Importance  of  the 
project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  con- 
cerned, and  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being 
pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  training  of  mining 
and  mineral  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
the  extent  of  participation  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  In  the  project. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Insofar  as  it  Is 
practicable,  utilize  the  facilities  of  institutes 
designated  in  section  301  of  this  title  to  per- 
form such  special  research,  authorized  by 
this  section,  ^nd  shall  select  the  Instltiites 


for  the  performance  of  such  special  research 
on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who  will 
conduct  and  direct  it,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  facilities  avaUable  In  relation  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  research  project,  spe- 
cial geograohlc,  geologic,  or  climatic  condi- 
tions within  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Institute  In  relation  to  any  special  require- 
ments cf  the  research  project,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  will  provide  opportunity 
for  training  Individuals  as  mineral  engi- 
neers and  scientists.  The  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate and  utilize  such  portions  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose cf  providing  scholarships,  graduate  fel- 
lowships,  and   postdoctoral   fellowships. 

(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  except  for  a  proj- 
ect approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior and  all  grants  shall  be  made  upcn  the 
basis  of  merit  of  the  project,  the  need  for 
the  knowledge  which  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce when  completed,  and  the  opportunity 
It  provides  for  the  training  of  individuals  as 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists. 

(e)  No  portion  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  applied  to  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land  or  interests 
therein  or  the  rental,  purcliase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building. 

FUNDING     CRITERIA 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Sums  available  to  Institutes 
under  the  terms  of  sections  301  and  302  of 
this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him.  Each  Institute  shall  set 
forth  Its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the 
field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engl- 
neirlng  and  related  fields;  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 
have  an  officer  appointed  by  its  governing 
authority  who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  on  work  accomplished 
and  the  status  of  projects  underway,  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amounts 
received  under  any  provisions  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  Its 
disbursements  on  schedules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by 
the  authorized  receiving  officer  of  any  insti- 
tute under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
by  any  action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  Improperly  diminish- 
ed, lost,  or  misapplied,  It  shall  be  replaced 
by  the  State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 
no  .'subsequent  appropriation  shall  be  alloted 
or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such  State. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  expenses  for  re- 
search. Investigations,  experiments,  and 
training  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
title.  The  institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  title  Ih  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources  prob- 
lems involved,  and  moneys  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  co- 
ordinating, and  conducting  such  cooperative 
research. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 


the  proper  admlnl-stratlon  of  this  ftle  ar.d, 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title,  partici- 
pate In  coordinating  research  Initiated  under 
this  title  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to  them 
such  lines  of  Inquiry  as  to  him  seem  m:st 
Important,  and  encourage  and  ass'st  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  coopera- 
tion by  and  between  the  institutes  and  be- 
tween them  and  other  research  organizaaois, 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  other  Federal  establishments. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  in 
each  year  after  the  passage  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  "^hall  ascertain  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  section  303(a)  have  been  met 
as  to  each  institute  and  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an.-.ual 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  work  cf  t".:e  Institutes  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary's  report  shall  Indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and.  11  so,  the  reasons  therefcr. 

AUTONOMY 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges 
or  universities  under  whose  direction  an  in- 
stitute Is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  In  which  It  Is  located,  and  nothing 
In  this  title  shall  la  any  way  be  construed 
to  authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of 
education  at  any  college  or  university. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  I.iterlor 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Pedei-al  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  institutions  and  Individuals 
to  assure  that  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  title  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  minerals  rcsear:'h 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  In  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  Secretary  shall  make  gen- 
erally available  information  and  reports  on 
projects  completed,  in  progress,  or  planned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  addition 
to  any  direct  publication  of  informatlcn  by 
the  institutes  themselves. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  is  intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  any  authority  over  mn- 
ing  and  mineral  resources  research  conducted 
by  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Cover:;- 
ment,  or  as  repealing,  superseding,  or  dimin- 
ishing existing  authorities  or  responsibilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
plan  and  conduct,  contract  for.  or  assist  in 
research  in  its  area  of  responsibility  and  con- 
cern with  mining  and  mineral  resources. 

(c)  Contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
mining  and  mineral  resources  reseao-ch  work 
authorized  under  this  title  with  an  instltyte, 
educational  institution,  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation may  be  undertaken  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3684  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529)  when.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
vance payments  of  Initial  expense  are  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  such  work. 

(d)  No  research,  demonstration,  or  experi- 
ment shall  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  by 
an  institute  financed  by  grants  under  this 
Act  unless  all  uses,  products,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  there- 
from with  such  exception  or  limitation,  if 
any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest,  be  available  promptly  to 
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the  STcneral  public.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  c'eprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  to  any  such  activities 
of  any  riglits  which  that  owner  may  have 
under  VazX  pr.te;it.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  6UcJi  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  the  pri  tinij  and  publishing  of  the  re- 
sults of  actlviiico  carricj  oiit  by  institutes 
under  the  pro.l;ion->  of  this  Act  and  for  ad- 
ministrative planning  r-nd  direction,  but  such 
appropriations  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000  In 
any  fiscal  year. 

C"NTEB  ioa   '    ii/.LO'JING 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
center  for  cat.iloging  currc  t  and  projected 
scientific  research  in  all  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  re,s  iircc-  Each  Federal  ac;ency  doiu?^ 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  shall 
cooperate  by  providing  the  cataloging  center 
with  Information  on  work  underway  or  sched- 
uled by  It.  The  catalofiing  center  sliall  cla.s^?ify 
and  maintain  for  public  use  a  catalog  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  rerources  research  and  in- 
vestigation projesta  In  progre.'^s  or  scheduled 
by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such  non- 
Federal  agencies  of  Government,  colleges, 
universities,  private  in.stitutiov.s,  firms  and 
Individuals  as  may  make  such  information 
avaUabl:. 

INTE.l-.CENCY  COOPERATION 

Sec.  308.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  re?ponsiblllty  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
interagency  coordlnatinn  of  such  research. 
Including  the  research  authorized  by  thi.<j 
title.  Such  coordination  shall  Include — 

(a)  continuing  review  of  the  ad?fjuacy  of 
the  Government-wide  program  in  niinlng  and 
mineral  resources  research: 

(b)  identification  and  elimination  of  du- 
plicatisn  and  overi.-ip  "ociv,  ocu  two  or  more 
agency  programs: 

(c)  identification  of  iechnicixl  needs  in 
various  mining  iii.d  mineral  resources 
research  citegoriea; 

(d)  recommendations  with  respect  to  allo- 
cation of  technical  effort  among  the  Federal 
agencies: 

(e)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
and  findings  concerning  management  pol- 
icies to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Govern- 
ment-wide research  effort:  and 

(f)  actions  to  facilitate  Interagency  com- 
municatioa  at  management  levels. 

AOVI.SORY     COMMITTEE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Mining  and  Mineral  Research  composed 
of — 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  his  consent: 

(2)  the  Dh-ector  of  tiie  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent: 

(3)  the  President.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delei;.ite.  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President.  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(5)  the  Director,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  or  hw  delegate,  with  his  consent; 
and 

(6)  not  more  than  four  other  persons  who 
are  knov.iedgeable  in  the  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  representative  of  working  coal 
miner.s. 

(b)  The  Secretary  sliall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  involving  or  re- 
lating to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  such  determinations  as  provided 
in  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  recom- 
mei'dations  of,  such  Committee  on  the  con- 


duct of  mining  and  minrral  resources  re- 
srearch  and  the  making  of  any  grant  under 
this  title. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  traveltime)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  busl.ess,  Ciititled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  for  grade  G3- 18  as  pro- 
vided in  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  St.ites  Code,  and 
shall,  notwllhstandin.g  the  limitations  of 
sections  5703  and  STOi  of  title  5  of  tlie 
United  St.itcs  Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  fur 
travel,  rub'i  to :;cc,  an!  related  expcn'^cs. 
TITLE  IV— ABANDONED  MINE 
BECLAi-.IATiON 

AE.VNDON^D  COAL  MINE  RECLAM/VTION  FUND 

Snc.  401.  (a)  There  Is  created  on  the  booUs 
of  the  Tre.vmry  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secret:n-y  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  fund  .■^hall  consist  of  amoimts  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  from  time  to  tme,  de- 
rived from — 

(1)  the  S9le,  lea-e.  or  rentM  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  thl?  title: 

(2)  any  urcr  charge  imposed  on  or  for 
land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; and 

(3)  tlie  reclamation  fees  levied  under  sub- 
Sijtioa  (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Amounts  covered  into  the  fund  sh.%11 
be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  under  section  405,  administra- 
tion of  tiie  fund  and  enforcement  and  col- 
lection of  the  fee  as  specified  in  sub.section 
(d),  acquisition  and  filling  of  voids  and  seal- 
ing of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways  under 
section  406,  and  for  use  under  section  404, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  fund 
annually  and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  sucii  pxuposes.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
available  for  auch  purposes  only  when  appro- 
priated therefor;  and  such  appropriations 
may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  All  operators  of  coal  mining  operations 
subjo'ji  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
deposit  in  the  fund,  a  reclamation  fee  of 
thirty-five  cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced 
by  surface  coal  mining  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  produced  by  underground 
nUniUij,  or  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
coal  at  the  mine,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, whichever  is  less.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid 
each  calendar  quarter  occurring  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  beginning  with 
tlie  tir.'^t  calendar  quarter  (or  part  thereof) 
occurring  aft«r  such  date  of  enactment  and 
ending  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  unless  extended  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

(e)  The  geographic  allocation  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  shall  refiect  both  the 
area  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived 
as  well  as  tlie  program  needs  for  the  funds. 
Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  collected  an- 
nually in  any  State  or  Indian  reservation 
shall  be  expended  in  that  State  or  Indian 
reservation  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however. 
That  if  such  funds  have  not  been  expended 
v.ithin  three  years  after  being  paid  into  the 
fmid,  they  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  any  area.  The  balance  of  funds  collected 
on  an  annual  basis  may  be  expended  in  any 
area  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

OBJECTIVES      OF      FUND 

Se(  .  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation  of. 
funds  for  the  recJamatlon  of  previously  mined 


areas   shall    reflect    the    following   priorttlea 
i;i  Use  order  stated: 

(a)  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
tiie  public: 

(b)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  conserk'atioa 
oi"  land  and  water  resources; 

(c)  tlio  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
hancement of  public  f:icilities  sv.ch  ts  utili- 
ties, road.-,  recreation,  and  conservation  fa- 
cilities and  their  use; 

(ci)  ilie  improvement  of  lauds  and  water 
to  a  suitable  condition  useful  in  tho  eco- 
nomic and  .social  de\c-loprncnt  of  the  area 
auectod;  and 

(e)  resjarch  and  demonstration  projects 
ruliti.^S  to  the  de.clopmciit  cf  surface  mhi- 
ing  reclamation  and  water  quality  control 
pro'Tim  inetho('.3  and  techniques  in  all  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

r'.vri'j'j:  i.anrs 

.■i'E:-.  403.  The  only  lands  eligible  .'or  rccla- 
matlcn  expenditures  under  this  title  are 
tho-^o  which  were  mined  for  coal  or  which 
were  affected  by  such  mining,  wr.stebanks, 
coal  processing,  or  other  coal  mining  proc- 
esses, and  abandoning  or  left  In  an  inade- 
quate reclamation  status  prior  to  the  data 
of  enai^tment  of  this  Act,  and  for  which 
thpre  is  no  coiitinuing  reclamation  re.^ponsi- 
rnllty  under  State  or  other  Foderr.l  laws. 

EECUkTilATION  OF  RURAL  LANOS 

£kz.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
CO  itrol  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
Lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  of 
unreclaimed  mined  lands  and  lands  affected 
by  mining,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners  (in- 
cluding owners  of  water  rights)  residents 
and  tenants,  and  individually  or  collectively, 
determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  of  lands  In  question 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization, 
erosion,  and  sediment  control,  and  reclama- 
tion through  con.servation  treatment.  Includ- 
ing measures  for  the  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  soil,  water  (excluding  stream 
channelization),  woodland,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation resources,  of  such  lands.  Such  agree- 
ment.3  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary-wlth 
the  owners.  Including  owners  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenants  (collectively  or  individ- 
ually) of  the  lands  In  question. 

(b)  The  landowner,  including  the  ovracr 
of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  con- 
servation and  development  pinn  settiuf;  forth 
the  proposed  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  which  shall  be  mxitunlly  agreed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  land- 
owner, including  owner  of  water  rli^hts.  resi- 
dent, or  tenant  to  be  needed  on  the  lands 
for  which  tlie  plan  was  prepared.  In  those 
insUnces  where  it  Is  determined  that  the 
water  rights  or  water  supply  of  a  tenant, 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenant  have  been  adversely  nf- 
fected  by  a  surface  or  underground  coal  mine 
operation  which  has  removed  or  disturbed  a 
stratum  .so  as  to  significantly  affect  the  hy- 
drologic  balance,  such  plan  may  include  pro- 
posed measures  to  enhance  water  quality  or 
quantity  by  means  of  joint  action  with  oiher 
affected  landowners.  Including  owner  of  wa- 
ter rights,  residents,  or  tenants  in  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  < 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner,  in- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  effect  the  land  uses  and  con- 
servation treatment  provided  for  in  such 
plan  on  the  lands  described  In  the  agreement 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  ' 
thereof. 
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(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident,  or  tenant  the  Secretaray  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  furnish  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  such  landowner,  Includ- 
ing owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant 
in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  carryiing  out  the  land  use  and 
conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
-  ment.  Grants  made  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  on  not  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  resident  or 
tenant,  or  on  not  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  has  been  purchased 
Jointly  by  such  landowners  including  water 
rights  owners,  residents,  or  tenants  under 
an  agreement  for  the  enhancement  of  water 
quality  or  quantity  or  on  land  which  has 
been  acquired  by  an  appropriate  State  or 
local  agency  for  the  purpose  of  implement- 
ing such  agreement;  except  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  matching  cost  share  where  he 
determines  that  (1)  the  main  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  project  are  related  to  Im- 
proving off-site  water  quality,  off-site 
esthetics  vahies,  or  other  off-site  benefits,  and 
(2)  the  matching  share  requirement  would 
place  a  burden  on  the  landowner  which  would 
probably  prevent  him  from  participating  in 
the  program. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agi-eement  with  a  landowner 
Including  water  rights  owners,  ojjerator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments previously  entered  into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  t«  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program  authorized 
herein, 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  ( 1 )  preservation  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered 
by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  there- 
after of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allot- 
ment history  applicable  to  land  covered  by 
the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
program  under  which  such  history  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  otlier  limita- 
tion on  the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (2) 
surrender  of  any  .such  history  arid  allot- 
ments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrytag  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con.servation 
Service. 

(i)  Funds  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  as  provided  In  section  401(c). 

ACQDISiriON  AND  RECLAMATION  OP  ABANDONBD 
AND  UNnECLAIMED  MINED  LANDS 

Six;.  405.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
flare.'?  that  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights  in  order  to  eliminate 
hazards  to  the  envn-onment  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  from  mined  lands, 
or  to  construct,  operate,  or  manage  reclama- 
tion facilities  and  projects  constitutes  ac- 
quisition for  a  public  use  or  purpose,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Secretary  plans  to  hold 
the  Interest  in  land  or  mineral  rights  so 
acquired  as  an  open  space  or  for  recreation, 
or  to  resell  the  land  following  completion  of 
the  reclamation  facility  or  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any  In- 


terest therein  which  has  been  affected  by 
surface  mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed 
to  its  approximate  original  condition.  Prior 
to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracts  of  land 
which  are  avaUable  for  acquisition  under  this 
section  and  based  upon  those  findings  he 
shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according  to 
the  priorities  established  in  section  402. 
Title  to  all  lands  or  interests  therein  ac- 
quired shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  paid  for  land  under 
this  section  shall  take  Into  accoiint  the  un- 
restored  condition  of  the  land.  Prior  to  any 
individual  acquisition  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  specifically  determine  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition  and  reclamation  and 
the  benefits  to  the  pxiblio  to  be  gained  there- 
from. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  ac^juire  an  interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  such  inter- 
est or  right  he  shall  reqxiest  tlie  Attorney 
General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  of  Just 
compensation  awarded  by  a  Jury  to  such  per- 
son. When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  increasingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  environment  which  would 
substantially  Increase  the  cost  or  magnitude 
of  reclamation  or  of  continuing  or  increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health, 
or  to  property,  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
interest  or  rights  inuuediately  upon  payment 
by  the  United  States  either  to  such  person 
or  uito  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  estimate 
to  Jje  the  fair  market  value  of  such  mterest 
or  rights;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
p.-vy  to  such  person  any  further  amount  that 
may  be  subsequently  awarded  by  a  jury,  with 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  land  and  cannot  determine  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  At- 
lorney  General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit, 
and  give  notice,  and  may  take  such  hiterest 
or  rights  immediately  upon  payment  into 
court  of  such  amount  as  the  Secrettu-y  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons 
establishes  title  to  such  interest  or  rights 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their 
taking,  the  court  shall  transfer  the  payment 
to  such  pei-son  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
.«:haU  pay  any  fiu-ther  amount  that  may  be 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or 
awarded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
taking.  If  no  person  or  persons  establish  title 
to  the  interest  or  rights  within  six  years  from 

of  such  taking,  the  payment  shall 
the  Secretary  and  be  deposited  in 


tiie^unc 
reveW^to 
the  fim.d. 


(5)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  within 
their  boundaries  and  to  transfer  such  lauds 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  tl»is  title  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  grant  is  made.  When  a  State  has  made 
any  such  laud  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  this  title,  such  State  shall 
have  a  preference  right  to  purchase  such 
lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market  value 
le.ss  the  State  portion  of  the  original  acquisi- 
tion price.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  re- 
claimed land  may  be  sold  to  the  State  or 
local  govenmient  in  which  it  is  located  at 
a  price  less  than  fair  market  value,  which  in 
no  ca.sc  shall  be  less  than  the  co.st  to  the 


United  States  of  the  purchase  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  used  for  a  valid  public  purpose.  If 
any  land  sold  to  a  State  or  local  government 
under  this  paragraph  is  not  used  for  a  valid 
public  purpose  aa  specified  by  the  SecretAry 
in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agreement  then  ail 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  such  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.  Moi^ey  received 
from  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  i)i  the 
fimd. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  speci- 
fications, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  or  experience  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  can  a.s- 
slst  him  in  the  development  or  implementa- 
tion of  the  reclamation  program  required 
under  this  title. 

(7)  In  .selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  in  formulating 
regulations  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
The  States  to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  lands 
in  their  unreclaimed  state  which  will  meet 
the  objectives  as  stated  in  section  402  above 
when  reclaimed.  For  those  lands  which  are 
reclaimed  for  public  recreational  use,  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  first  to  assure  proper  maintenance  of 
such  funds  and  facilities  thereon  and  atiy 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
lunds. 

(8)  Wiiere  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
section  is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential,  or  private  rec- 
reational development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  by  public  sale  under  a  system  of 
competitive  bidding,  at  not  less  than  fair 
market  value  and  under  such  other  regula- 
tions as  he  may  promulgate  to  insure  that 
such  lands  are  put  to  proper  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  If  any  such  land 
sold  Is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by  the 
Secretary  m  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment, then  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  KtAtes. 
Money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

(9)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing, with  the  appropriate  notice,  in  the  coun- 
ty or  counties  or  the  appropriate  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  hi  wliich  lands  acquired 
to  bo  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title  are 
located.  The  hearhigs  shall  be  held  at  a  time 
which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and  {iov- 
ernments  the  maximum  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipat«  in  the  decision  concerning  the  use 
of  the  lands  once  reclaimed. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
money  in  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim,  de- 
velop, and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  or  any 
depsu-tment,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thei-eof, 
or  to  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration if  he  determines  that  such  is  an 
integral  and  necessary  element  of  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  plan  for  a  project  to  con- 
struct or  rehabilitate  housing  for  person.s 
employed  in  mines  or  work  incidental  there- 
to, persons  disabled  as  the  result  cf  such  em- 
ployment, persons  displaced  by  governmental 
action,  or  persons  dislocated  as  the  result  of. 
natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  failure  from 
any  cause.  Such  activities  shall  be  accom- 
plished under  such  terms  and  condition.s  as 
the  Secretary  sliall  require,  which  may  in- 
clude transfers  of  land  with  or  without 
monetary  consideration:  Provided,  That,  to 
the  extent  that  the  consideration  is  below 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  Tr.\n»- 
ferred,  no  portion  of  the  difference  bctwe»>n 
the  fair  market  value  and  the  consideratioji 
.shall  accrue  as  a  profit  to  such  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation.  Land  develop- 
ment may  Include  the  construction  of  public 
lacillties  or  other  improvements  including 
reasonable  site  work  and  offsite  improve- 
ments such  a-s  sewer  and  water  extensioiw 
wiiioh  ihe  Secretary  determines  necesisary  or 
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appropriate  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  a 
project.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  title  may  b«s  used  to  pay  the  actual  con- 
struction costs  c'  housiug. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  piir- 
po.-cs  of  this  sxibse;  tion  directly  or  he  may 
my,e  !^rr>ntj  and  commitments  for  grants, 
and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require  to  any 
State,  or  any  department,  agciicy.  or  instru- 
mentality  of  a  State,  or  any  public  body  or 
noaproii;  or^^ani^-atioti  c'esi„;i;Uea  by  a 
State. 

(3)  Tlie  Secretary  may  pro/ide,  or  contract 
with  public  and  private  organizations  to 
provide  Information,  advice,  and  technical 
as.<;istance.  including  demon.strations.  in  fur- 
therance of  this  subse'^tion. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  m.ike  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, witiiout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  403.  in  any  area  experiencing  a  rapid 
development  of  its  coal  resources  which  the 
Secretary  has  determined  docs  not  have  ade- 
quate housing  facilities. 

riLLINC  VOIDS  .XKD  SKALINX  TUNNEIS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
voids  and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  eutrj-ways  resulting  from  mining 
constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  is  authorized  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secretary 
determines  could  endanger  liXe  and  property 
or  constitute  a  haz^ard  to  the  public  health 
or  safety. 

(b)  In  those  instances  where  mine  waste 
piles  are  being  reworked  for  coal  conserva- 
tion purposes,  the  incremental  costs  of  dis- 
posing of  the  wastes  from  such  operations  by 
tilling  voids  and  sealing  tunnels  may  be 
eligible  for  fuuiing  providUng  that  the  dis- 
posal of  these  vrasies  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  purchase, 
donation,  or  otherwise  such  interest  in  land 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of   this  section. 

TONO   REPORT 

Src.  407.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under 
the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  future  uses  of  the  fund. 

TRANSFE8    OF   FUNDS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer  funds  to  other  appropriate  Federal 
agenqies,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  reclama- 
tion activities  authorized  by  this  title. 
TITLE  V— CONTROL  OP  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACTS  OP  SURFACE  COAL 
MINING 

TNVIRONMENTAL   PKOTECTION    STANDARDS 

Skc.  501.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
one-hundred-and-eighty-day  period  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and 
publish  hi  the  Federal  Register  regiUations 
covering  a  permanent  regulatory  procediu'e 
for  surface  coal  raining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations setting  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  based  on  and  incorporat- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  V  and  estobllshlng 
procedures  and  requirements  for  preparation, 
submission,  and  approval  of  State  programs 
and  development  and  implementation  of 
Federal  programs  under  this  title.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  promulgated  and  pub- 
llslied  by  the  Secretary  until  he  has 

(A)  published  proposed  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  interested  per- 
sons and  State  and  local  governmente  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  forty-five  days  after 
such  pubUcatlon  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

(B)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
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tection  Agency  with  respect  to  those  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  this  section  which 
relate  to  air  or  water  quality  standards  pro- 
mulgated luider  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1151-1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857);  and 

(C)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  regulations. 
The  date,  time,  and  place  of  anv  hearing 
held  on  the  proposed  regulations  sliall  be  set 
out  In  the  publication  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  com- 
ments and  relevant  data  presented  at  such 
hearing  before  final  promulgation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  regulations. 

INITLVI.    REGULATORY    PSOCEDUR::3 

Sec.  502.  (a)  No  person  shall  open  or  de- 
velop any  nev/  or  previously  mined  or  aban- 
doned site  for  surfnce  coal  mining  operations 
on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  unless  such  person  has  ob- 
tained a  permit  from  the  State  regulatory 
autliority. 

(b)  Ail  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  which  commence  operations 
pm-suant  to  a  permit  Issued  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  com- 
ply, and  such  permits  shall  contain  terms 
requiring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsections  jl5(b)  (2),  515(b)  (3),  515(b)  (5), 
515(b) (10),  515(b)(13),  515(b) (19).  and 
515(d)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
lands  on  whicli  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  which  are  In  operation 
pursuant  to  a  permit  issued  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  515(b)  (2),  515 
(b)(3),  515(b)(5).  515(b) (10).  515(b) (13), 
515(b)  (19),  and  515(d)  of  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  lands  from  which  overburden  and 
the  coal  seam  being  mined  have  not  been 
removed. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  permit  appli- 
cation or  permittee  subsequent  to  a  written 
finding  by  the  regulatory  authority  and  un- 
der the  conditions  and  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsection  515(c),  the  regulatory  author- 
ity may  grant  variances  from  the  require- 
ment to  restore  to  approximate  original  con- 
tour set  forth  in  subsections  515(b)(3)  and 
615(d). 

(e)  Not  later  than  twenty  mouths  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  oper- 
ators of  surface  coal  mines  In  expectation  of 
operating  such  mines  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  a  Slate  program,  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  Federal  program,  shall  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  such  application  to  cover  those 
lands  to  be  mined  after  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  State  program.  The  regulatory  author- 
ity shall  process  such  applications  and  grant 
or  deny  a  permit  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  State  program, 
but  in  no  case  later  than  thirty  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(i)  No  Inter  than  one  himdred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Implement  a  Federal 
enforcement  program  which  shall  remain  In 
effect  In  each  State  In  which  there  is  sur- 
face coal  mining  until  the  State  program  has 
been  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  untU 
a  Federal  program  has  been  Implemented 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  enforcement  pro- 
gram shall — 

(1)  include  inspections  of  surface  coal 
mine  sites  which  shall  be  made  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  (but  at  least  on©  inspection  for 
every  site  every  three  months),  without  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  mine  operator  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  compliance  with 
the  standards  of  subsection  (b)  abore.  The 
Secretary  shall  order  any  necessary  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  Implemented  pursuant  to 


the  Federal  enforcement  provision  of  this 
title  to  correct  violations  Identified  at  the 
Inspections; 

(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  inspection 
reports  Indicating  that  any  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  has  been  found  In  violation  of 
section  (b)  above,  during  not  less  than  two 
consecutive  State  Inspections  or  upon  receipt 
by  the  Secretary  of  information  which  would 
give  rise  to  reasonable  belief  that  such  stand- 
ards are  being  violated  by  any  surface  coal 
mining  operation,  the  Secretti'ry  shall  order 
the  Immediate  Inspectioa  of  such  operation 
by  Federal  Inspectors  ajid  the  necessary 
enforcement  actions,  if  any,  to  be  Imple, 
niented  pursuant  to  the  Federal  et:forccment 
provisions  of  this  title.  When  the  Federal 
inspection  results  from  information  provided 
to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  such  percsons  when  the  Federal 
Inspection  is  proposed  to  be  c.-irrled  out  and 
such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  Inspector  during  the  Inspection; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Offlce  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  and  such  additional  personal  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Siu^-ey,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  or  of  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration  so  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  or  such  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Stabilizatiou 
and  Conservation  Service,  or  the  Agrlcul- 
titral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
as  arranged  by  appropriate  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  on  a  reimbursable  or  other 
basLs; 

(4)  provide  that  tlie  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
designated  Federal  ofBce  centrally  located  in 
the  county  or  area  In  which  the  Inspected 
surface  coal  mine  Is  located  copies  of  Inspec- 
tion reports  made; 

(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 714  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  conducting  those  inspections  in  which 
the  standards  of  this  Act  are  enforced  and 
for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  Following  the  final  disapproval  of  a 
State  program,  and  prior  to  promulgation  of 
a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  Including  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  a  program,  existing  siu^ace  coal 
mining  operations  may  continue  surface 
mining  operations  pursuant  to  the  prort- 
sions  of  section  502  of  this  Act. 

STATE    PROCaAMS 


Sec.  503.  (a)  Each  State  in  which  there  is 
or  may  be  conducted  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  which  wishes  to  assume 
excluislve  Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions, except  as  provided  in  section  521  and 
title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, by  the  end  of  the  eighteen-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  State  program  which  demon- 
strates that  such  Act  has  the  capability  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
meeting  Its  purposes  through — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  tlie 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or 
conditions  of  permits  concerning  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations, 
which  sanctions  shall  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  this  Act,  including  clvU  and 
criminal  actions,  forfeitiu-e  of  l>onds,  suspen- 
sion, revocation,  and  withholding  of  permits, 
and  the  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders 
by  the  State  regulatorj  autliority  or  Its 
Inspectors: 
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(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suf- 
ficient administrative  and  technical  person- 
nel, and  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the 
State  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operationa  In  accordance  wltb 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the  ef- 
fective implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  title  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  coal  on  lands  within  the  State; 

(5)  establishment  of  a  process  for  the  des- 
ignation of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface 
coal  mining  in  accordance  with  section  622; 

(6)  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of 
avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  for  coor- 
dinating the  review  and  issuance  of  permits 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  proposed 
operations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  under  this  section 
until  he  has — 

(1)  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
expertise  pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program; 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  aspects 
of  a  State  program  which  relate  to  air  or 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151- 
1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
use.  1857); 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  State   program   within   the   State;    and 

(4)  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  the  environ- 
mental protection  standards. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
a  State  program,  In  whole  or  in  part,  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  date 
such  State  program  was  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
■  posed  State  program  in  whole  or  In  part,  he 

shall  notify  the  State  In  WTitlng  of  his  deci- 
sion and  set  forth  In  detail  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  State  shall  have  sixty  days  in 
which  to  resubmit  a  revised  State  program, 
or  portion  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  resubmitted  State 
program  or  portion  thereof  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  resubmission. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
.section  504,  the  inability  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pre- 
pare, submit,  or  enforce  a  State  program, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  because  the  action 
is  enjoined  by  the  Issuance  of  an  injunc- 
t;on  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  not  result  in  a  loss  of  eligibility  for 
financial  assistance  under  titles  IV  and  vn 
of  this  Act  or  in  the  imposition  of  a  Fed- 
eral program.  Regulation  of  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  covered 
or  to  be  covered  by  the  State  program  sub- 
ject to  the  injunction  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  section  502  of  this 
Act,  until  such  time  as  the  injunction  ter- 
minates or  for  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter, 
at  which  time  the  requirements  of  sections 
503  and  504  shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  promulgate  and  implement  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  a  State  no  Uter  than  thirty 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  such  State— 

(1)  falla  to  submit  a  State  program  cov- 
ering surface  ooal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  tf  m»  mat  of  the  slghtsaii- 


month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act; 

(2)  falls  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  State 
program  within  sixty  days  of  disi^iproyal 
of  a  proposed  SUte  program:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  Implement  a  Federal 
program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ini- 
tial period  allowed  for  submission  of  a  State 
program  as  provided  for  In  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection;  or 

(3)  falls  to  implement,  enforce,  or  main- 
tain its  approved  State  program  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act. 

If  State  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
for  submission  of  a  State  program  up  to  an 
additional  six  months.  Promulgation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  vests  the 
Secretary  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  taking  place 
on  lands  within  any  State  not  In  compUance 
with  this  Act.  After  promulgation  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  the  regulatory  authority  If  a 
Federal  program  Is  implemented  for  a  State, 
subsections  552(a)  (c),  and  (d)  shall  not  ap- 
ply for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the 
date  of  such  Implementation.  In  promulgat- 
ing and  Implementing  a  Federal  program  for 
a  particular  State  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  nature  of  that  States 
terrain,  climate,  biological,  chemical,  and 
other  relevant  physical  conditions. 

(b)  In  the  even  that  a  State  has  a  State 
program  for  surface  coal  mining,  and  is  not 
enforcing  any  part  of  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment, under  the  provisions  of  section  521,  of 
that  part  of  the  State  program  not  being  en- 
forced  by  such  State. 

(c)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  affected 
State. 

(d)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Immedi- 
ately following  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  any  permit  to  have 
been  granted  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise  the  permittee  and 
provide  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
submission  of  a  new  application  and  reason- 
able time  to  conform  on-going  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  program. 

(e)  A  State  which  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  State  program  prior  to  im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  may  sub- 
mit a  State  program  at  any  time  after  such 
implementation.  Upon  the  submission  of 
such  a  prc^am,  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  503(b) 
and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  State 
program  within  six  months  after  its  sub- 
mittal. Approval  of  a  State  program  shall  be 
based  on  the  determination  that  the  State 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  meeting  Its  purposes 
through  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  503 
(a)  (I)  through  (6).  Until  a  State  program  Is 
approved  as  provided  under  this  section,  the 
Federal  program  shall  remain  In  effect  and 
all  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  such  Federal  program,  including  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  permit  Issued  there- 
under, shall  remain  in  effect. 

(f )  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable  under 
the  approved  State  program.  The  State  regu- 
latory authority  may  review  such  permits  to 
determine  that  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  approved  State  program  are  not  vio- 
lated. If  the  State  regulatory  authority  de- 


termines any  permit  to  have  been  granted 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
the  approved  State  program,  he  shall  so  ad- 
vise the  permittee  and  provide  him  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  submission  of  a  new 
application  and  reasonable  time  to  conform 
ongoing  surface  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
or  approved  State  program. 

(g)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  is  pro- 
mulgated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
any  statutes  or  regulations  of  such  State 
which  are  in  effect  to  regulate  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  subject  to 
this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  they  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, be  preempted  and  superseded  by  the 
Federal  program. 

(h)  Any  Federal  program  shall  include  a 
process  for  coordinating  the  review  and  Is- 
suance of  ptermlts  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  permit  process  applicable  to  the 
proposed  operation. 

STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  505.  (a)  No  State  law  or  regulation 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  which  may  become  effective  there- 
after, shall  be  superseded  by  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  except  insofar  as  such  State 
law  or  regulation  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or 
regulation  in  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become 
effective  thereafter,  which  provides  for  more 
stringent  land  use  and  environmental  con- 
trols and  regulations  of  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  than  do  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or  regula- 
tion in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provides  for  the  control 
and  regulation  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  which  no  pro- 
vision is  contained  In  this  Act  shall'  not  be 
construed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  right  of  any 
person  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  applicable 
State  law,  his  interest  in  water  resources 
affected  by  a  surface  coal  mining  operation. 

PERMrrs 
Sec.  506.  (a)  After  six  months  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  State  program  or  the 
Implementation  of  the  Federal  program,  no 
person  shall  engage  in  or  carry  out  on  lands 
within  a  State  any  surface  coal  mining 
operations  unless  such  person  has  first 
obtained  a  permit  Issued  by  such  State  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  program  or  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram; except  a  person  conducting  surface 
coal  mining  operations  under  a  valid  permit 
from  the  State  regulatory  atuhority  may 
conduct  such  operations  beyond  such  period 
if  an  application  for  a  permit  has  been  filed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  but  the  initial  administrative  decision 
has  been  rendered. 

(b)  All  permits  issued  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  issued 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall 
be  nontransferable:  Provided,  That  a  suc- 
cessor in  Interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies 
for  a  new  permit  within  thirty  days  of 
succeeding  to  such  Interest  and  who  is  able 
to  obtain  the  bond  coverage  of  the  original 
I>ermlttee  may  continue  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  c^>eratlons  according  to  the 
approved  mining  and  reclamation  plan  of 
the  original  permittee  untn  such  successor's 
application  is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  Unless    otherwise    provided    In    th* 
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permit,  a  permit  shall  terminate  if  the 
permittee  has  not  commenced  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
covered  by  such  permit  within  three  years 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  permit. 

(d)(1)  Any  valid  permit  issued  ptirsuant 
to  this  Act  shaU  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
sxiccessive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  permit.  The  holder  of  the  permit 
may  apply  for  renewal  and  such  renewal 
shall  be  issued,  subsequent  to  public  hearing 
upon  the  following  requirements  and  written 
finding  by  the  regulatory  authority  that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  exist- 
iug  permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  is  in  lull  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  standards 
of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State  plan 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  operator's  continumg  responsi- 
bility on  existing  permit  areas; 

<D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  In  efifect  for  said 
operation  will  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  for  any  renewal  requested  in  such  ap- 
plication as  weU  as  any  additional  bond  the 
regulatory  authority  might  require  pursuant 
to  section  609;  and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated  in- 
formation required  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  been  provided.  Prior  to  the 
approval  of  any  extension  of  permit  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  appropriate  public  authorities. 

(2)  If  an  application  for  renewal  of  a 
valid  permit  includes  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries 
authorized  in  the  existing  permit,  the  por- 
tion of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  which  addresses  any  new  land  areas 
■hau  be  subject  to  the  full  standards  appli- 
cable to  new  applications  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  the  period  of  the  original  per- 
mit established  by  this  Act.  Application  for 
permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  valid  permit. 

APPLICATION  REQUIHEMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  permit  pursuant 
to  an  approved  State  program  or  a  Federal 
program  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  as  determined 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such  fee  shall 
be  based  as  nearly  as  pos.sible  upon  the  actual 
or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  administer- 
ing, and  enforcing  such  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  a  State  or  Federal  program.  The 
regulatory  authority  may  develop  procedures 
so  as  to  enable  the  cost  of  the  fee  to  be  paid 
over  the  term  of  the  permit. 

(b)  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regu- 
latory authority  and  shall  contain,  among 
other  things — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  (surface  and  mineral) 
to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  record  of  any 
leasehold  interest  in  the  property;  (D)  any 
purchaser  of  record  of  the  property  under  a 
real  estate  contract;  (E)  the  operator  if  he 
is  a  person  different  from  the  applicant;  and 
<P)  if  any  of  the.'je  are  business  entities 
other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the  rimes 
and  addresses  of  the  principals,  officers  and 
rfsident  agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  r^^cord  of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas 
witiiiji  five  hundred  feet  of  any  part  of  the 
permit  areas; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
surface  coal  mining  permits  in  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
Identification; 

(4)  if  the  applicant  i,  a  partnersijio,  cor- 
poration,    association,    or    other    business 


entity,  the  following  where  applicable:  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  oflScer,  partner, 
director,  or  person  performing  a  function 
similar  to  a  director,  of  the  applicant,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  address  of  any  per- 
son owning,  of  record  or  beneficially  either 
alone  or  with  associates.  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  applicant 
and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the  ap- 
plicant, partner,  or  principal  shareholder 
previously  operated  a  surface  mining  opera- 
tion within  the  United  States; 

(5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 
by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appli- 
cant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  mming 
permit  which  subsequent  to  1960  has  been 
suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had  a  mining 
bond  or  similar  security  deposited  in  lieu  of 
bond  forfeited  and,  if  so,  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  facts  Involved; 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  suc- 
cessive weeks,  and  which  includes  the  own- 
ership, a  description  of  the  exact  location 
and  boundaries  of  the  proposed  site  sufficient 
so  that  the  proposed  operation  is  readily 
locatable  by  local  residents,  and  the  location 
of  where  the  applicaUon  is  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  is 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used; 

(8)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected; 

(9)  evidence  of  the  appUcant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  ares  affected; 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  lo- 
cation of  the  siirface  stream  or  tributary 
into  which  surface  and  pit  drainage  wiU  be 
discharged; 

(11)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologic 
consequences  of  the  mbiing  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologic  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  in  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  including  the  dis- 
solved and  suspended  solids  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions  and  the  collection  of  suffi- 
cient data  for  the  mine  site  and  svirroimding 
area  so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of 
the  probable  cumulative  impacts  of  all  an- 
ticipated mining  in  the  area  upon  the  hy- 
drology of  the  area  and  particularly  upon 
water  availability; 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  cllmatological  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  bo 
affected,  including  the  average  seasonal  pre- 
cipitation, the  average  direction  and  velocity 
of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  tem- 
perature ranges; 

(13)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  appro- 
priate scale  clearly  showing  (A)  the  land  to 
be  affected  as  of  the  date  of  aK>llcation  and 
(B)  all  types  of  information  set  forth  on 
topographical  maps  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  a  scale  of  1:24,000  or 
larger,  including  all  maiimade  leatiu-es  and 
.significant  known  archeological  sites  exist- 
ing of  the  date  of  application.  Such  a  map 
or  plan  shall  among  other  things  specified 
by  the  regulatory  authority  show  all  bound- 
aries of  the  land  to  be  affected,  the  boimdary 
lines  and  names  of  present  owners  of  record 
of  all  surface  areas  abutting  the  permit 
area,,  and  the  location  of  all  buildings  within 
one   thou.sand   feet  of  tiie  permit  area; 

(14)  cro.ss-seclion  maps  or  plans  of  the 
land  to  be  affected  including  the  actual  area 
to  be  mined,  prepared  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion oC  and  certijied  by  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer,  or  registered  land  surveyor 
and  a  professionul  geologist  (when  specific 
subsurface  inform.ition  is  deemed  essential 
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and  requested  by  the  regulatory  authoritvl 
showing  pertinent  elevation  and  location  of 
test  borings  or  core  samplings  and  deplctlne 
the  following  information:  the  nature  ^d 
depth  of  the  various  strata  of  overburden- 
the  location  of  subsurface  water,  if  encounl 
tered,  and  its  quality;  the  nature  aud  thick- 
ness of  any  coal  or  rider  seam  above  the  coal 
seam  to  be  mmed;  the  nature  of  the  stratum 
immediately  beneath  the  coal  seam  to  be 
mined;  all  mineral  crop  lines  and  the  strike 
and  dip  of  the  coal  to  be  mined  withUi  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected;  existing  or  previ- 
ous surface  mining  limits;  the  location  and 
extent  of  known  workings  or  any  under- 
ground mines.  Including  mtae  openings  to 
the  surface;  the  location  of  aquifers;  the  es- 
timated elevation  of  the  water  table-  the 
location  of  spoil,  waste,  or  refuse  areas  and 
topsoil  preservation  areas;  th'  location  of  all 
impoundments  for  waste  or  erosion  con- 
trol; any  settling  or  water  treatment  facill- 
ties;  constructed  or  natural  dralnways  and 
the  location  of  any  discharges  to  any  s\uf  ace 
body  of  water  on  the  area  of  land  to  be  af- 
fected or  adjacent  thereto;  and  profiles  at 
appropriate  cross  sections  of  the  anticipated 
final  surface  configuration  that  will  be 
achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's  pro- 
posed reclamation  plan; 

(15)  a  statement  of  the  results  of  test 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  the  permit 
area,  including  logs  of  the  drill  holes;  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam  found,  an  analysis 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  such  coal;  the 
sulfur  content  of  any  coal  seam;  chemical 
analysis  of  potentially  acid  or  toxic  form- 
ing sections  of  the  overburden;  and  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  stratum  lying  immedi- 
ately underneath  the  coal  to  be  mined;  and 

(16)  information  pertaining  to  coal  seams, 
test  borings,  or  core  samplings  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  person  with  an  Interest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected:  Provided,  That  infor- 
matlon  which  pertains  only  to  the  analysis 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  coal  (excepting  Information  regardmg 
such  mineral  or  elemental  content  which  Is 
potentially  toxic  in  the  environment)  shall 
be  kept  confidential  and  not  made  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  certif- 
icate issued  by  an  insiurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  biisiness  in  the  United  States 
certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a  public 
liability  insurance  policy  in  force  for  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  which  such  permit  Is  sought,  or  evidence 
that  the  applicant  has  satisfied  other  State 
or  FederEU  self -insurance  requirements.  Such 
policy  shall  provide  for  personal  Injury  and 
property  damage  protection  In  an  amount 
adequate  to  compensate  any  persons  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclanoation  operations  and  entitled  to  com- 
pensation under  the  applicable  provisions  of 
State  law.  Such  policy  shall  be  maintained 
in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of 
the  permit  or  any  renewal.  Including  the 
length  of  all  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  rec- 
lamation plan  which  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(e)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy 
of  his  appUcation  for  public  inspection  with 
the  recorder  at  the  courthouse  of  the  county 
or  an  appropriate  official  approved  by  the 
regulatory  authority  where  the  mining  is 
proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  coal  seam  itself. 

KECLAMATION    PLAN    HEQUIKEMENTS 

Skc.  608.  (a)  Each  reclamation  plan  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  a  permit  applicant  pursu- 
ant to  any  approved  State  program  or  a 
Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act  shall  Include,  In  the  degree  of  detaU 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  reclamation 
required  by  the  State  or  Federal  program 
can  be  accomplished,  a  statement  of: 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  entire  area 
to  be  mined  and  affected  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size, 
sequence,  and  timing  of  the  subareas  for 
which  it  is  anticipated  that  Individual  per- 
mits for  mining  wiU  be  sought; 

(2)  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  covered 
hy  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining  including: 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  if  the  land  has  a  history  of 
previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded  any 
mining;  and 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  giving 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  charac- 
teristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover; 

(3)  the  use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation.  Including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of  alter- 
native uses  and  the  relationship  of  such  use 
to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans,  and 
the  comments  of  any  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  agencies  thereof  which  would 
have  to  approve  or  authorize  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  following  reclamation; 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed postmlnlng  land  use  is  to  be  achieved 
and  the  necessary  support  activities  which 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  proposed  land 
use; 

(5)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed  to 
be  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment;  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage  and 
of  water  accumulation;  a  plan,  where  appro- 
priate, for  backfilling,  soil  stabilization,  and 
compacting,  g;rading.  and  appropriate  reveg- 
etation  (where  vegetation  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  mining);  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  per  acre  of  the  reclamation,  including  a 
statement  as  to  bow  the  permittee  plans  to 
comply  with  each  of  the  requirements  set 
out  in  section  515; 

(6)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
regulations  and  any  applicable  health  and 
safety  standards; 

(7)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  developing  the  reclamation  plan  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  local,  physical  en- 
vironmental, and  cllmatological  conditions 
and  current  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies: 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  Insuring  the  maximum  practicable  re- 
covery of  the  mineral  resource; 

(9)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  in  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(10)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  making  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  land  use  plans  and 
programs; 

(11)  all  lands.  Interests  in  lands,  or  options 
on  such  Interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  Interests  in  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit; 

(12)  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit,  including  the  location  of  sub- 
surface water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chemi- 
cal properties  including  acid  forming  prc^- 
ertles  of  the  mineral  and  overburden:  Pro- 
vided, That  Information  about  the  mineral 
shaU  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity if  the  applicant  so  requests; 

(13)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  (A) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  both  on-  and  off-site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  rec- 
lamation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of 
present  users  to  such  water;  and 


(14)  Buch  other  requirements  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  Infix-matlon  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
State  law  shall  be  held  in  confidence  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

PEBFOaMANCE   BONDS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  After  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  been 
approved  but  before  such  a  permit  is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  on  a  torm  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  State,  and  con- 
ditional upon  faithful  performance  of  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  permit. 
The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land  within 
the  permit  area  upon  which  the  operator  will 
initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  within  the  initial 
term  of  the  permit.  As  succeeding  increments 
of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations are  to  be  initiated  and  conducted 
within  the  permit  area,  the  permittee  shall 
file  with  the  regulatory  authority  an  addi- 
tional bond  or  bonds  to  cover  such  incre- 
ments In  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
amount  of  the  bond  required  for  each 
bonded  area  shall  depend  upon  the  reclama- 
tion requirements  of  the  approved  permit 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regulatory 
authority  on  the  basis  of  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent estimates.  The  amount  of  the  bond 
shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  completion 
of  the  reclamation  plan  If  the  work  had  to  be 
performed  by  a  third  party  in  the  event  of 
forfeiture  and  in  no  case  shall  the  bond  be 
less  than  >  10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be 
for  the  duration  of  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operation  and  for  a  period 
coincident  with  operator's  responsibility  for 
vegetation  requirements  in  section  615. 

The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  opera- 
tor and  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do 
business  in  the  State  where  such  operation 
is  located,  except  that  the  operator  may 
elect  to  deposit  cash,  negotiable  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  such  State, 
or  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  of  any 
bank  organized  or  transacting  business  In  the 
United  States.  The  cash  deposit  or  market 
value  of  such  securities  shall  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amoimt  of  the  bond  reqtUred 
for  the  bonded  area. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  accept 
the  bond  of  the  applicant  itself  without  sep- 
arate surety  when  the  applicant  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory  author- 
ity the  existence  of  a  suitable  agent  to  re- 
ceive service  of  process  and  a  history  of 
financitd  solvency  and  continuous  opera- 
tion sufficient  for  authorization  to  self-insure 
or  bond  such  amount. 

(d)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
terms  upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  de- 
posited. Such  securities  shall  be  security  for 
the  repayment  of  such  negotiable  certificate 
of  deposit. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance 
of  the  applicant's  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  regiilatory  authority  from  time  to  time 
as  affected  land  acreages  are  Increased  or  de- 
creased or  where  the  cost  of  future  reclama- 
tion obviously  changes. 

PERMrr    APPROVAL    OR    DENIAL 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mining  application  and  reclamation  plan  or 
a  revision  or  renewal  thereof,  as  required 
by  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  program  or  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  public  noti- 
fication and  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  as  required  by  section  513.  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  grant  or  deny  the  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  and  notify  the  appli- 


cant In  writing.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
granting  of  a  permit,  the  regtilatory  authority 
shall  notify  the  State  and  the  local  offlcltl 
who  has  the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate 
taxes  In  the  local  poUUcal  subdivision  In 
which  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  Is  lo- 
cated that  a  permit  has  been  issued  and 
sliall  describe  the  location  of  the  land. 

(b)  No  permit,  revision,  or  renewal  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  the  appUca- 
tion affirmatively  demonstrates  and  the  regu- 
latory authority  finds  in  writing  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  set  forth  in  the  i4>plica- 
tion  or  from  information  other«-lse  avail- 
able which  will  be  documented  in  the  ap- 
proval, and  made  available  to  the  applicant, 
that— 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  State  or  Federal  program  have  been 
complied  with: 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
State  or  Federal  program  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  reclanuktion  plan  contained 
in  the  permit  application; 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  probable  cumu- 
lative impact  of  all  anticipated  mining  la 
the  area  on  the  hydrologic  balance  specified 
in  section  S07(b)  has  been  made  and  the 
proposed  operation  thereof  has  been  de- 
signed to  prevent  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  using  the  best  available  technology. 
Irreparable  offsite  impacts  to  hydrologic 
balance; 

(4)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  Is  not 
Included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 622  of  this  Act  or  is  not  within  an  are* 
being  considered  for  such  designation  (un- 
less in  such  area  as  to  which  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  has  commenced  pursuant  to 
section  522(a)  (4)  (D)  of  this  Act.  the 
operator  making  the  permit  appUcaUcMi 
demonstrates  that,  prior  to  September  1. 
1974,  he  made  substantial  legal  and  financial 
commitments  in  relation  to  the  operation 
for  which  he  is  applying  for  a  permit);  and 

(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration. If  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  farming  or 
ranching  operations  being  conducted  on  al- 
luvial valley  floors  where  such  valley  floors 
are  significant  to  such  operations. 

(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  per- 
mit application  a  schedule  listing  any  and 
all  notices  of  violattons  of  this  Act  and  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United  State* 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  in  the  United 
States  pertaining  to  air  or  water  enviroa- 
mental  protection  incurred  by  the  applicant 
in  connection  with  any  surface  coal  mining 
operation  during  the  one-year  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  application.  The  schedule  shall 
also  indicate  the  final  resolution  of  any  such 
notice  of  violation.  Where  the  schedule  or 
other  Information  available  to  the  regulatory 
authority  Indicates  that  any  surface  coal 
mining  operation  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
applicant  is  currenUy  in  violation  of  this 
Act  or  such  other  laws  referred  to  in  this 
subsection,  the  permit  shall  not  be  issued 
until  the  applicant  submits  proof  that  such 
violation  has  been  corrected  or  is  in  the 
process  of  being  corrected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  regulatory  authority,  departoient.  or. 
agency  which  has  Jxu-lsdiction  ovei  such 
violation. 

REVISION  or  PERMITS 

Sec.  511.  (a)(1)  Dtu-ing  the  term  oi  the 
permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation, together  with  a  revised  reclamation 
plan,  to  the  regulatory  authority  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  the  State  or  Federal 
program  can  be  accomplished  under  the  re- 
vised Reclamation  Plan.  The  revision  shall 
be  approved  or  disapproved  within  a  period 
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of  time  established  by  the  State  or  Federal 
program.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
establish  guidelines  for  a  determination  of 
the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  request  for 
which  all  permit  application  Information 
requirements  and  procedures,  including  no- 
tice and  hearings,  shall  apply:  Provided, 
That  any  revisions  which  propose  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  Intended  future  use 
of  the  land  or  significant  alterations  In  the 
Reslamation  Plan  shall,  at  a  minimum  be 
subject  to  notice  and  hearing  requirements. 
(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  Incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(b)  No  transfer,  assignment,  or  sale  of  the 
rights  granted  under  any  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  the 
writte.i  approval  of  the  regulatory  authority. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit:  Provided,  That  such  revision  or 
modification  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and 
hearing  requirements  established  by  the 
State  or  Federal  program. 

COAL   EXPLOIIATION   PEBHtTS 

Sec.  512.  (a)  Each  State  program  or  Fed- 
eral program  shall  include  a  requirement 
that  coal  exploration  operations  which  sub- 
stantially disturb  the  natural  land  surface 
b«  conducted  under  a  permit  issued  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  coal  exploration 
permit  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  established 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such  fee  shall  be 
based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  the  actual 
or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  adminis- 
tering, and  enforcing  such  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  a  State  or  Federal  program.  The 
application  and  supporting  technical  data 
shall  be  submitted  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  regulatory  authority  and  shall  include 
a  description  of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
exploration  project.  The  supporting  technical 
data  shall  Include,  among  other  things: 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  Is  most  applicable.  In- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographical  map  or 
maps  with  the  area  to  be  explored  delineated 
thereon; 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  rights-of-way,  if  not 
shown  on  the  topog:raphlcaI  map; 

(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water,  IT  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
map; 

(6)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  access  roads,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  neces- 
sary faculties  that  may  be  constructed  In 
the  course  of  exploration,  all  of  which  shall 
be  plotted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(6)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration: 

(7)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored; 

(8)  a  statement  describing  the  right  by 
which  the  applicant  intends  to  pursue  his 
exploration  activities  and  a  certification  that 
notice  of  intention  to  pursue  such  activities 
has  been  given  to  the  surface  owner; 

(9)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
disturbed  In  exploration.  Including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drUl  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(10)  such  other  Information  as  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  require. 

(c)  Specifically  identified  information 
submitted  by  the  applicant  in  the  applica- 
tion and  supporting  technical  data  as  con- 
fidential concerning  trade  secrets  or  priv- 
ileged commercial  or  financial  information 
which  relates  to  the  competitive  rights  of 
the  applicant  shall  not  be  available  for  pub- 
lic examination. 
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(d)  If  an  applicant  Is  denied  a  coal  ex- 
ploration permit  under  this  Act,  or  If  the 
regulatory  authority  fails  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  the  applicant  may  seek 
relief  under  the  appropriate  administrative 
procedures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal  ex- 
ploration activities  in  connection  with  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  this  Act 
without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  to 
explore  from  the  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority or  shall  fall  to  conduct  such  explora- 
tion activities  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  approved  coal  exploration  permit,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  dl8. 

PIBLIC  NOTICE  AND  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 

Sec.  51.3.  (a)  At  the  time  of  submission  of 
an  application  for  a  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an  exist- 
ing permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  the 
applicant  shall  submit  to  the  regulatory  au- 
thority a  copy  of  his  advertisement  of  the 
ownership,  precise  location,  and  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  be  affected.  At  the  time  of 
submission  such  advertisement  shall  be 
placed  In  a  local  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  sur- 
face mine  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  notify  various  local  governmental 
bodies,  planning  agencies,  and  sewage  and 
water  treatment  authorities,  or  water  com- 
panies in  the  locality  in  which  the  proposed 
surface  mining  will  take  place,  notifying 
them  of  the  operator's  intention  to  surface 
mine  a  particularly  described  tract  of  land 
and  Indicating  the  application's  permit 
number  and  where  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  may  be  in- 
spected. These  local  bodies,  agencies,  author- 
ties,  or  companies  have  obligation  to  submit 
written  comments  within  thirty  days  on  the 
mining  applications  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  operation  on  the  en- 
vironment which  are  within  their  area  of 
responsibility.  Such  comments  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  the  same  locations 
as  are  the  mimng  applications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  or  authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  file  written  objections 
to  the  proposed  initial  or  revised  application 
for  a  permit  for  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  with  the  regulatory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  then  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed mmmg  within  a  reasonable  time  of 
the  receipt  of  such  objections.  The  date,  time, 
and  location  of  such  public  hearing  .shall  be 
advertised  by  the  regulatory  authority  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  lo- 
cality at  least  once  a  week  for  three  con- 
secutive weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  hearing 
date.  The  regulatory  authority  may  arrange 
with  the  applicant  upon  request  by  any  party 
to  the  administrative  proceeding  access  to 
the  proposed  mining  area  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. At  this  public  hearing,  the  applicant 
for  a  permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  his  application  is  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws. 
Not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any  proposed 
hearing,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  re- 
spond to  the  written  objections  in  wrritlng. 
Such  response  shall  include  the  regulatory 
authority's  preliminary  proposals  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond 
of  a  pcssible  permit  for  the  area  in  question 
and  answers  to  material  factual  questions 
presented  In  the  written  objections.  The 
regulatory  authority's  responsibility  under 
this  subsection  shall  in  any  event  be  to  make 
publicly  available  its  estimate  as  to  any  other 
conditions  of  mining  or  reclamation  which 
may  be  required  or  contained  in  the  pre- 
Umlnary  proposal.  In  the  event  all  parties 


requesting  the  hearing  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  hearings,  and  with- 
draw their  request,  such  hearings  need  not 
be  held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths 
subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or  printed  ma- 
terials, compel  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
or  production  of  the  materLils,  and  take  evi- 
dence including  but  not  limited  to  .site  in- 
spections of  the  land  to  he  affectjd  and  other 
surface  coal  mining  operations  carried  on  bj 
the  applicant  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  operation.  A  verbatim  tran  c.-lat 
and  complete  record  of  each  public  heari'g 
shall  be  ordered  by  the  regulatory  authority 

DECISIONS       or      RnCt7LATORY      AUTHORITY      AND 
APPEALS 

Sec.  514.  (a)  If  a  public  hearing  has  been 
held  pursuant  to  section  513(b),  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  is.sue  and  furnish  the 
applicant  for  a  permit  and  persons  who  are 
parties  to  the  administrative  proceedings 
with  the  written  finding  of  the  regulatory 
authority,  granting  or  denying  the  permit  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor,  within  thirty  days  of  said  hearhigs. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  no  public  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  613(b),  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  notify  the  applicant  for 
a  permit  within  a  reasonable  time,  taking 
into  account  the  time  needed  for  proper  In- 
vestigation of  the  site,  the  complexity  of  the 
permit  application  and  whether  or  not  writ- 
ten objection  to  the  application  has  been 
filed,  whether  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  If  the  application  is 
approved,  the  permit  shall  be  issued.  If  the 
application  is  disapproved,  specific  reasons 
therefor  must  be  set  forth  In  the  notification. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  applicant  is  no- 
tified that  the  permit  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  been  denied,  the  applicant  may  request 
a  hearing  on  the  reasons  for  the  said  disap- 
proval. The  regulatory  authority  shall  hold 
a  hearing  within  thhrty  days  of  such  request 
and  provide  notification  to  all  mterested  par- 
ties at  the  time  that  the  applicant  is  so  noti- 
fied. Within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish the  applicant,  and  all  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearing,  with  the  written 
decision  of  the  regulatory  authority  granting 
or  denying  the  permit  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  stating  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Any  applicant  or  any  person  who  has 
participated  in  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority,  or 
if  the  regulatory  authority  faUs  to  act  with- 
in a  rea.sonable  period  of  time,  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  la  accordance  with 
State  or  Federal  law. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Any  permit  issued  under  any 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  surfsM^  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  appli- 
cable performance  standards  of  this  Act,  and 
such  other  requirements  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  promulgate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applica'jle  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operation  as  a  minimum  to — 

(1)  conduct  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions GO  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  solid  fuel  resource  be- 
ing recovered  so  that  reaflTectlng  the  land 
In  the  future  through  -surface  coal  mining 
can  be  minimized; 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condition 
at  least  fully  capable  cf  Fupportlng  the  uses 
which  it  was  capable  of  supportmg  prior  to 
any  mming,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of 
which  there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood,  so 
long  as  such  use  or  uses  do  not  present 'any 
actual  or  probable  hazard  to  public  health 
or  safety  or  pose  «ny  actual   or  probable 
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threat  of  witer  d'niinu'lon  or  pollution,  a'ld 
the  permit  applicants'  declared  proposed 
land  uie  folio.. iaj  ro;lamitlon  is  not  deemed 
to  be  imp;a:tical  or  unreasonable,  incon- 
sistent with  applicable  land  use  policies  and 
plans,  involves  uireasonable  delay  In  Im- 
pemsntatijn.  or  Is  \lolatUe  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law; 

(3)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations  backfill,  compact  (where  advisa- 
ble to  Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaclilng 
of  toxic  materials),  and  grade  in  order  to 
restore  the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  with  all  highwalls,  spoil  piles  and 
depressions  eliminated  (unless  small  depres- 
sions are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture 
to  assist   revegetatlon   or   as   otherwise   au- 
thorized  pursuant   to   this   Act)  :    Provided, 
however.  That  in  surface  coal  mining  which 
is  carried  out  at  the  same  location  over  a 
substantial  period  of  time  where  the  opera- 
tion   transects    the    coal    deposit,    and    the 
thickness  cf  the  coal  deposits  relative  to  the 
volume  of  tlie  overburden  is  large  and  where 
the   operator   demonstrates    that   the   over- 
burden and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials 
at  a  particular  point  in  the  permit  area  or 
otherwise  available  from  the  entire  permit 
area  is  insufficient,  giving  dvie  consideration 
to  volumetric  expansion,  to  restore  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour,  the  operator,  at 
a  minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade,  and  com- 
pact   (where   advisable)    using  all  available 
overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste  mate- 
rials to  attain  the  lowest  practircable  grade 
but  not  more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  to 
provide  adequate  drainage  and  to  cover  all 
acid-forming  and  other   toxic  materials.   In 
order  to  achieve  an  ecologically  soiuid  land 
use  compatible  with  the  surrounding  region: 
And  provided  further.  That  in  surface  coal 
mining  where  the  volume  of  overburden  is 
large  relative  to  the  thicknes.s  of  the  coal 
deposit  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  due  to  volumetric  expansion  the  amount 
of  overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste  ma- 
terials removed  in  the  course  of  the  mining 
operation  is  more  than  sufficient  to  restore 
the  approximate  original  contour,  the  oper- 
ator  shall    after   restoring   the   approximate 
contoxir.  backfill,  grade,  and  compact  (where 
advisable)   the  excess  overburden  and  other 
spoil  and  waS'te  materials  to  attain  the  low- 
est grade  but  not  more  than  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, and  to  cover  all  acid-forming  and  other 
toxic  materials,  in  order  to  achieve  av  eco- 
logically sound  land  use  compatible  with  the 
surrounding    region    and    that    such    over- 
burden or  spoil  Shall  be  shaped  and  graded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  slides,  erosion, 
and  water  pollution  and  is  revegetated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  stabilize  and  protect  all  surface  areas 
including  spoil  piles  affe.;ted  by  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reilamation  oueration  to 
effectively  control  erosion  and  attendant  air 
and  water  pollution: 

(5)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area, 
or  if  not  utilized  immediately,  segregate  it  In 
a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when  the 
topsoil  is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  deterio- 
ration of  the  topsoil.  maintain  a  successful 
cover  by  quick  growing  plant  or  other  means 
thereafter  so  that  the  topsoil  is  preserved 
from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains  free 
of  any  contamination  by  other  acid  or  toxic 
material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition  for 
sastaining  vegetation  wlien  restored  during 
reclamation,  except  if  topsoil  is  of  insuf- 
ficient quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sus- 
taining vegetation,  or  if  other  strata  can 
be  shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation 
requirements,  then  the  operator  shall  re- 
move, segregate,  and  preserve  in  a  like 
manner  such  other  strata  which  is  best  able 
to  support  vegetation; 

(6)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  best  available 
subsoil  which  has  been  segregated  and 
preserved; 


(7)  protect  offsite  areas  from  slides  or 
damage  occurring  during  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  and  not 
deposit  spoil  material  or  locate  any  part  of 
the  operations  or  waste  accumulations  out- 
side the  permit  area; 

(8)  create,  if  authorized  in  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing sites  as  part  of  reclamation  activities 
only  when  it  Is  adequately  demonstrated 
tl;at— 

(A)  t'.ie  sire  of  the  Impoundment  Is  ado- 
qii.-.t;  for  its  intelitled  purposes: 

(B)  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
will  'oe  so  designed  as  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  (16  U.S.C. 
lOOG): 

(C)  the  quality  of  impounded  water  will 
be  suit.Tblc  on  a  permanerit  basis  for  its  i.i- 
tsnded  use  and  that  di.'charges  from  the  tai- 
pou  :dment  will  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity in  the  receiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(E)  final  grading  wlU  provide  adequate 
safety  and  aocefrs  for  proposed  water  uters; 
and 

(P)  such  water  impoundments  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  water  utilized  by  adjacent  or  sur- 
rounding landowners  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, recreational,  or  domestic  uses: 

(f))  fill  nil  auger  holes  with  an  impervious 
and  noncombufitible  material  in  order  to  pre- 
vent drainage; 

( 10)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine-site 
and  in  as'-oclated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quplity  and  quantity  of  water  in  surface  and 
ground  winter  systems  both  during  and  after 
s'.irfa^e  coal  mining  operations  and  during 
re2lamati",n  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

(I)  preve:.tlng  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits: 

(11)  treating  drauiage  to  reduce  toxic  c:^n- 
tent  which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses: 

( iii )  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  managing 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid  or 
other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions Fo  as  to  prevent  to  the  maximum  extent 
pos.sibIe.  usi'-g  the  be^t  available  technol- 
ogy, additional  contributions  of  suspended 
solids  to  Ktreamflow  or  runoff  outside  the  per- 
mit area  above  natural  levels  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions  as  measured  prior  t«  any 
mining,  and  avoiding  channel  deepening  or 
enlargement  in  operations  requiring  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  slltation 
structures  from  dralnways  after  disturbed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  stabilized. 

(D)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  the 
mined  area  to  approximate  premlnlng  con- 
ditions; 

(E)  replacing  the  water  supply  of  an  owner 
of  any  Interest  In  real  property  whc  obtains 
all  or  part  of  his  supply  of  v;ater  for  do- 
mestic, agricultural,  Indu.strlal.  or  other  le- 
gitimate use  from  an  underground  source 
other  than  a  sxibterranean  stream  channel 
where  such  supply  has  been  affected  by  con- 
tamination, diminution,  or  Interruption 
proximately   resulting  from  mining; 

(P)  preserving  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  using  the  best  available  technology, 
throughout  the  mining  and  reclamation  proc- 
ess the  hydrologlc  Integrity  of  alluvial  valley 
floors  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the 
country;  and 

(G)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatoi-y 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(11)    with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 


mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes. 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  in  designated  areas  through  ccr.- 
structiou  in  compactsd  lasers  iacludini^  the 
use  of  Incombustible  and  Impervious  ma- 
terials if  necessary  and  assure  the  final  ccn- 
tour  of  the  waste  pile  will  be  compatible  with 
natural  surroundings  and  that  the  site  i-i;n 
and  will  be  stabilized  and  revegetated  ac- 
cording to  the  provlsio.is  of  this  Act; 

(12)  Refrain  from  turiace  coal  mining; 
within  five  hundred  feet  from  active  and 
aoandoned  underground  mines  in  crcier  to 
prevent  break-throughs  and  to  protect  health 
or  sai'ety  of  mhiers:  Provided,  'xhat  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  permit  an  operat  r 
to  mine  closer  to  an  abandoned  underground 
mine:  Provided,  Ihat  this  does  n:-t  create 
hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners; 
or  shall  permit  an  operator  to  mine  near, 
through  or  partially  through  an  abandoned 
underjirour.d  mine  working  where  such  min- 
ing through  will  achieve  improved  resource 
recovery,  abatement  of  water  pollution  or 
elimination  of  public  hazards  and  such  min- 
ing shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(13)  with  respect  to  the  use  cf  existing  or 
ne.v  impoundments  for  the  disposal  of  coal 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes,  incorporate  the  best 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and 
construction  cf  water  retention  facilities  and 
construct  or  reconstruct  such  facilities  to 
Insure  that  the  constructlcn  will  be  so  de- 
signed to  achieve  necessary  stability  with  an 
ade.-'uate  margin  of  safely  to  protect  thie 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  which 
at  a  minimum,  is  compatible  with  that  of 
structures  constructed  under  Public  Law 
83-56G  (16  U.S.C.  1006);  that  leachate  will 
not  pcllute  surface  or  ground  water,  and  that 
no  mine  waste  such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes 
determined  as  unsuitable  for  construction 
constituents  by  sound  engineering  meth- 
ods and  design  practices  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  water  impoundments,  water  re- 
tention facilities,  dam-;,  or  settling  ponds: 
and  that  the  location  will  not  endanger  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  should  failure  occur; 

(14)  insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  ari  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent 
contamination  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
or  sustained  combustion: 

(15)  Insure  that  explosives  are  used  only 
In  accordance  wth  existing  State  and  Federal 
law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
regulatory  authority,  which  shall  Include 
provisions  to — 

(A)  provide  adeqviate  advance  written  no- 
tice by  publication  and/or  posting  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments and  to  residents  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  explosives  and  maintain 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  a  log  of 
the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts;   and 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  deto- 
nating equipment,  the  size,  the  tuning  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (II 
Injury  to  persons,  (11)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area, 
(ill)  adverse  irnpacts  on  any  underground 
mine,  and  (iv)  change  In  the  course,  chan- 
nel, or  availability  of  ground  or  surface 
water  outside  the  permit  area; 

(16)  Insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  In  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner and  as  contemporaneously  as  practicable 
with  the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 

(17)  insure  that  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  postmlnlng  conditions  of  access 
road  into  and  across  the  site  of  operations 
will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and  siltation, 
pollution  of  water,  damage  to  fish  or  wildlife 
or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  private  prop- 
erty: Provided.  That  the  regulatory  author- 
ity may  permit  the  retention  after  mining 
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of  certain  accc  ;  roj.:Is  where  consistent  with 
State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs 
and  where  necessary  may  permit  a  limited 
exceptloa  to  the  restoration  of  approximate 
original  contour  for  that  purpose; 

( 18)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  accc:s  ways  up  a  stream  bed  or 
diainajje  channel  or  in  such  proximity  to 
sxich  channel  so  as  to  seriously  altfr  the 
normal  flow  of  water; 

(19)  establl~h  on  the  regradcd  areas,  and 
all  other  lands  affected,  a  diver:;e,  effective 
and  permanent  vcgetaUve  cover  native  to 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  and  capable 
of  self -regeneration  and  plant  succession  at 
least  equal  in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natiu-al 
vegetation  of  the  area;  except,  that  Intro- 
duced species  may  bo  used  in  the  revegeta- 
tion  process  where  ciesirable  and  necessary 
to  achieve  the  approved  postmining  land  use 
plan; 

(20)  assume  the  responsibility  for  suc- 
cessful revegetation,  as  required  by  para- 
graph (19)  above,  for  a  period  of  five  full 
years  after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seed- 
ing, fertilizing,  irrigation,  or  othi?r  work  in 
order  to  assure  compliance  with  paragraph 
(19)  above,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions 
of  the  country  where  the  annual  average 
precipitation  is  twenty-six  inches  or  less, 
then  the  operator's  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility and  liability  will  extend  for  a  period 
of  ten  full  years  after  the  last  year  of  aug- 
mented seeding,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  or 
other  work:  Provided,  That  when  the  regula- 
tory authority  approves  a  long-term  inten- 
sive agricultural  postmining  land  tise,  the 
applicable  five-  or  ten-year  period  of  respon- 
Bibillty  for  revegetation  shall  commence  at 
the  date  of  initial  planting  for  such  long- 
term  intensive  agricultural  postmining  land 
use:  Provided  further.  That  when  the  regu- 
latory authority  issues  a  written  finding  ap- 
proving a  long-term,  intensive,  agricultural 
postmining  land  ure  as  part  of  the  mining 
and  reclamation  plan,  the  authority  may 
grant  exception  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph  (19)   above;   and 

(21)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical,  cliinatological. 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  siCe,  and  to 
insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery  of 
the  mineral  resotirces. 

(c)(1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
eectlon  a  variance  from  the  requirement  to 
restore  to  approximate  original  contour  set 
forth  in  subsection  515(b)(3)  or  515(d)  of 
this  section  may  be  granted  for  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  where  the  mining  operation 
will  remove  an  entire  coal  seam  or  seams 
running   throuph   the   upper  fraction   of  a 

'  mountain,  ridge,  or  hill  (except  as  provided 
In  subs^tion  (c)  (4)  (A)  hereof)  by  remov- 
ing all  of  the  overburden  and  creating  a  level 
plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  contour  with  no 
highwalls  remaining,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting postmining  uses  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  this  sub-section. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  industrial,  commer- 
cial (Including  commercial  asricultural), 
residential  or  public  facility  (including  rec- 
reational facilities)  development  is  propased 
tor  the  postmining  use  of  the  nffected  land, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance for  a  surface  mining  operation  of  the 
nature  described  in  Eub-t^ection  (c)(2) 
where — 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any,  the 
proposed  development  is  deemed  to  consti- 
tute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  preminlng  use; 
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(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  pub- 
lic use  can  be  obtained  only  if  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
515(b)(3)   are  granted; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmining  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  will 
be— 

(i)    compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(li)  obtainable  according  to  data  regard- 
ing expected  need  and  market; 

(ill)  assured  of  InvestmeJit  in  necessary 
public  facilities; 

(iv)  .supported  by  comniltm^ntT  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(v)  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fi- 
nancing capability  for  completion  of  the 
prepared  c'e\cloompnt: 

(vi)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  inte- 
grate tlie  mining  operation  and  reclamation 
witii  the  postmining  l.-nd  use;  and 

(•»li)  cledirincd  by  a  registered  engineer  in 
c. nforma.cs  with  professional  standards  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  stabUity.  drainage, 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  intended 
use  of  the  site: 

(D)  the  propo'^od  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  laud  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  u.se  plans  and  programs; 

(E)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general-purpose 
government  in  which  the  land  Is  located 
and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which  the 
regulatory  agency.  In  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  have  an  interest  in  the  proposed 
use.  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
use; 

(F)  a  public  hearing  is  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  Uiclud- 
iiiS  a  variance;  and 

(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

(A)  the  top  of  the  lowest  coal  seam  mined 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  it  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion; 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  tlie  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  Inward  from  the  outslopes  ex- 
cept at  specified  points; 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses; 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(5)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  pro- 
mulgate specific  regulations  to  govern  the 
granting  of  variances  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  may  im- 
pose such  additional  requirements  as  he 
deems  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
vi.«ions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  a?.d  recla- 
mation plan. 

(d)  The  followhig  performance  standards 
shal'  be  applicable  to  steep-slope  surface  coal 
mining  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
general  performance  standards  required  by 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  in  which  an  opera- 
tor is  mining  on  flat  or  gently  roUmg  ter- 
rain, on  which  an  occasional  steep  slope 
is  encountered  through  which  the  mining 
operation  is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or 
predominantly  fl.it  area : 

(1)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
coal  mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  aban- 
doned or  disabled  equipment,  spoU  material, 
or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on  the 
downslope  below  the  bench  or  mining  cut, 
except   that   where   necessary   soil   or  spoil 


material  from  the  Initial  block  or  short 
linear  cut  of  earth  nece  .sary  to  obtain  Initial 
ai;cess  to  the  coal  se.im  In  a  new  surface  coal 
mining  operation  can  be  placed  on  a  limited 
and  specified  area  of  the  downslope  below 
the  initial  cut  if  the  rermittee  clenr-onstrates 
that  such  soil  or  spoil  m^.trrial  will  not  slide 
and  ihnt  the  other  renuirTmsnts  of  this  sub- 
section can  still  be  met:  Pravi'ed,  That  spoil 
material  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  :  ■vjy.imate  oriainal 
contour  un'ier  the  provioiins  of  par  <>raphs 
615(b)(3)  or  515(d)(2)  or  excess  spoil  from 
a  surface  coal  mining  o"era  io  i  granted  a 
variance  under  subsection  515^)  may  be 
permanently  stored  at  s-ich  offsite  spoil  stor- 
age are-,s  as  the  re:;ulatory  authoriiv  shall 
designate  and  for  the  purpcsj  of  tlils  Act 
such  areas  shall  be  deemc.l  in  all  respects  to 
be  part  of  the  lands  affected  by  surface  coal 
mining  operations.  Such  o.Tsite  spoil  storage 
areas  siiall  be  deslgne  '.  by  a  registered  en- 
gineer In  conformance  with  professional 
standards  established  to  assure  the  stability 
draliinge,  and  configuration  necessary  for  the 
Intended  use  of  the  site. 

(2)  Complete  backfilling  with  spoil  mate- 
rial shall  be  required  to  cover  completely 
the  highwall  and  return  to  the  site  to  the 
approximate  original  contour,  which  mate- 
rial will  maintain  stability  following  mining 
and  reclamation. 

(3)  The  operator  may  not  disturb  land 
above  the  top  of  the  highwall  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  such  disturb- 
ance will  facilitate  compliance  with  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standari's  of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  however,  Tht  the  land  dls- 
turbe;i  above  the  M-hway  shrll  be  limited 
to  that  amount  necessary  to  facilitate  said 
compliance. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "steep-slope"  is  any  slope  above  twenty 
degrees  or  such  lesser  slope  as  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  regulatory  authority  after  con- 
siderj^Uon  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  region  or  State. 

StJRrACE   EFFECTS    OF    UNDERGROUND    COAL 
MINING    OPERATIONS 

Sec.  516.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  directed  toward 
the  surface  effects  of  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations,  embodying  the  following  re- 
quirements and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  501  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Each  permit  Issued  under  any  ap- 
proved State  or  Federal  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  relating  to  underground  coal 
mining  shall  require  the  operator  to— 

(1)  adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  In  order  to  prevent  subsidence 
to  the  extent  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible,  maximize  mine  stability,  and 
maintain  the  value  and  use  of  such  surface 
lands,  except  In  tho.se  Instances  where  the 
mining  technology  ussd  requires  planned 
subsidence  in  a  predictable  and  controlled 
manner:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  b«  construed  to  prohibit  the 
standard  method  of  room  and  pillar  con- 
tinuous mining; 

(2)  seal  all  portals,  entryways,  drifts, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  between  the  surface 
and  underground  mine  workings  wl-.cn  no 
longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  Kilning 
operations; 

(3)  fill  or  seal  exploratory  holes  no  longer 
necessary  for  mining,  maximizing  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  retui-n  of  mine  and  process- 
ing waste,  tailings,  and  any  other  waste  In- 
cident to  the  mining  operation,  to  the  mine 
workings  or  excavation.'^; 

(4)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  in  areas  other  than  the 
mine  workings  or  excavations,  stabUize  all 
waste  piles  created  by  the  permittee  from 
current  operations  through  construction  in 
compacted  layers  including  the  use  of  In- 
combustible and  Impervious  materials  If  nec- 
essary and  a-ssure  that  the  leachate  will  not 
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Dollute  surface  or  ground  waters  and  that 
the  final  contour  of  the  waste  accumulation 
will  be  compatible  with  natural  surround- 
incs  and  that  the  site  Is  stabUized  and  re- 
vegetated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 

section;  ,      .  i. 

(5)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  existing  or 
new  impoundments  for  the  disposal  of  coal 
nune  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the  best 
eugUieering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
sli-uction  of  water  retention  facilities  and 
coii.struct  or  reconstruct  such  facilities  to 
Insiire  that  the  construction  will  be  so  de- 
signed to  achieve  necessary  stability  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the 
he.ilth  and  safety  of  the  public  and  which, 
Ht  a  minimum.  Is  compatible  with  that  of 
structures  constructed  under  Public  Law  83- 
566  (16  U.S.C.  1006);  that  leachate  will  not 
pollute  surface  or  ground  water,  and  that  no 
niiiie  waste  such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  de- 
termined as  unsuitable  for  construction  con- 
stituents by  sound  engineering  methods  and 
design  practices  are  used  in  the  construction 
of  water  Impoundments,  water  retention  fa- 
cilities, dams,  or  settling  ponds  and  that  the 
location  will  not  endanger  public  health  and 
saiety  should  failure  occur: 

(6)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  permanent 
vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regenera- 
tion and  plant  succession  and  at  least  equal 
in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  vegetation 
of  the  area; 

(7)  protect  offsite  .areas  from  damages 
which  may  result  from  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(8)  eliminate  fire  hafards  and  otherwise 
eliminate  conditions  which  constitute  a  haz- 
ard to  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

1 9)  minimize  the  disturbance  to  the 
prevailing  hydrologic  balance  at  the  mine- 
site  and  in  associated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  iu  surface 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
coal  mining  operations  and  during  reclama- 
tion by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as.  but  not  limited 


(i)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(11)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  relea.sed  to  water  courses; 

(ill)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  man- 
aging boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep 
acid  or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering 
ground  and  surface  waters;  and 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  using  the  best  available  technology, 
additional  contributions  of  suspended  solids 
to  streamfiow  or  runoff  outside  the  permit 
area  above  natural  levels  under  seasonal  flow 
conditions  as  measured  prior  to  any  mining, 
and  avoiding  channel  deepening  or  enlarge- 
ment In  operations  requiring  the  discharge 
of  water  from  mines. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  urbanized 
areas,  cities,  towns,  and  communities  and 
adjacent  to  industrial  or  commercial  build- 
ings, major  impoundments,  or  permanent 
streams  if  he  finds  Imminent  danger  to  In- 
habitants of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  communities. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  programs,  per- 
mits, bonds,  Inspections  and  enforcement, 
public  review,  and  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial review  shall  be  applicable  to  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cident to  underground  coal  mining  with  such 
modifications  to  the  permits  application  re- 
quirements, permit  approval  or  denial  pro- 
cedures, and  bond  requirements,  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to 
the  differences  between  surface  and  under- 


ground coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  modifications  in  accordance 
with  the  rulemaking  procediu-e  established 
m  section  501  of  this  Act. 

INSPECTIONS  AND   MONITORING 

Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  inspections  of  any  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
enforce  any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
purposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development,  administration, 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  per- 
mit under  this  Act.  or  of  determining  whether 
any  person  Is  In  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  any  siich  State  or  Federal  program  or  any 
other  requirement  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  regulatory  avithority  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  maintain 
appropriate  records,  (B)  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  regulatory  authority,  (C)  Install, 
use  and  maintain  any  necessary  monitoring 
equipment  or  methods,  (D)  evaluate  results 
in  accordance  with  such  methods,  at  such 
locations,  intervals,  and  in  such  manner  as 
a  regulatory  autliorlty  shall  prescribe,  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  Information  relative 
to  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  as  the  regulatory  authority  deems 
reasonable  and  necessary; 

(2)  for  those  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
turb strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which  sig- 
nificantly insure  the  hydrologic  balance  of 
water  use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  specify  those — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
below  the  minesite  as  well  as  in  the  potential 
zone  of  influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aquifers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lower  most 
(deepest)  coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  data 
to  be  maintained;  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 

The  monitoring,  data  collection,  and  analysis 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  standards  and  procedures  set 
forth  by  the  regulatory  authority  In  order  to 
assure  tlieir  reliability  and  validity;  and 

(3)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  no- 
tice and  upon  presentation  of  appropriate 
credentials  (A)  shall  have  the  right  of 
entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any  surface  coal 
mining  and  relcamation  operations  or  any 
premises  In  which  any  records  required  to 
be  maintained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  are  located;  and  (B)  may  at  rea- 
sonable times,  and  without  delay,  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  records,  inspect  any  mon- 
itoring equipment  or  method  of  operation 
required  under  this  Act 

(c)  The  inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  (1)  occur  on  an  irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  Inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  coal  covered  by 
each  permit;  (2)  occur  without  prior  notice 
to  the  permittee  or  his  agents  or  employ- 
ees; and  (3)  include  the  filing  of  Inspection 
reports  adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements 
of  any  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  make  copies  of  such  inspection  reports 
immediately  and  freely  available  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  central  location  In  the  pertinent 
geographic  area  of  mining.  The  Secretary  or 
regulatory  authority  shall  establish  a  sys- 


tem of  continual  rotation  of  inspectors  so 
that  the  same  Inspector  does  not  consistently 
visit  the  same  operations. 

(d)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  a 
clearly  visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the 
name,  business  address,  and  phone  number 
of  the  permittee  and  the  permit  number  of 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations. 

(e)  Each  Inspector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  any  Stute 
or  Federal  program  or  of  this  Act,  shall  forth- 
with Inform  the  operator  in  writing,  and 
shall  report  in  wriiing  any  such  violation 
to  the  re.j5Ulaiory  authority. 

(f)  Copies  of  any  records,  reports.  Inspec- 
tion materials,  or  information  obtained  un- 
der this  title  by  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  be  made  Immediately  avsdlable  to  the 
public  at  central  and  sufficient  locations  In 
the  county,  multlcounty,  and  Ftate  area  of 
mining  so  that  they  are  conveniently  avail- 
able to  residents  in  the  areas  of  mining. 

PENALTIES 

Src.  518.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  program  or  Federal  lands  program, 
or  during  Federal  enforcem'-nt  pvu'suant  to 
section  502  or  during  Federal  enforcement 
of  a  State  program  pursuant  to  section  521 
of  this  Act,  any  permittee  who  violates  any 
permit  condition  or  who  violates  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
If  such  violation  leads  to  the  issuance  of  a 
cessation  order  under  section  521,  the  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed.  Such  penalty  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation.  Each 
day  of  a  continuing  violation  may  be  deemed 
a  separate  violation  for  purposes  of  pen- 
alty assessments.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  permittee's  history  of  pre- 
vious violations  at  the  particular  surface 
coal  mining  operation;  the  appropriateness 
of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business 
of  the  permittee  charged;  the  seriousness  of 
the  violation,  including  any  Irreparable 
harm  to  the  environment  and  any  hsizard 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public;  whether 
the  permittee  was  negligent;  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  permittee  charged 
in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance 
after  notification  of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged  with 
a  violation  described  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  has  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  public  hearing.  Where  such  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  he  shall  issue  a 
written  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
which  is  warranted,  incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  order  therein  requiring  that  the 
penalty  be  paid.  When  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consolidate  such  hearings  with 
other  proceedings  under  section  621  of  this 
Act.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Where  the  person  charged  with  such  a  vio- 
lation fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportun- 
ity for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  after  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  a  violation  did  oc- 
cur, and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which 
Is  warranted,  and  has  issued  an  order  reqtiir- 
ing  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  this 
section,  is  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  decision  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  .such  order  and  decision  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  or  at  the  prevailing  Department 
of  the  Treasury  borrcywing  rate,  whichever  is 
greater,  shall  be  charged  against  a  person  on 
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any  unpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against 
blm  pvuvuant  to  the  final  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary, said  interest  to  be  computed  from 
the  thlrty-flrst  day  after  Issuance  of  such 
final  assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
eltlier  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  tbls 
section  or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  or- 
der entered  under  Eectlon  626  of  this  Act, 
maj  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  find  know- 
ingly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal 
lauds  program  or  Federal  enforcement  pur- 
suant to  section  502  or  during  Federal  en- 
forcement of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
section  62S  of  this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  order  issued  under  section 
625  or  section  626  cf  this  Act,  or  any  order 
incorporated  In  a  final  decision  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  except  an  order 
incorporated  In  a  decision  Issued  imder  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  or  section  703  of 
this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by 
Imprlsoiunent  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  a  permit  issued  piusuant 
to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram or  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to 
section  502  or  Federal  enforcement  of  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  section  621  of  this  Act 
or  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
Issued  under  section  521  of  this  Act,  or  any 
order  incorporated  in  a  final  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  except  an 
order  incorporated  in  a  decision  issued  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  section  703 
of  this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  who  willfully  and  knowing- 
ly authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  such 
violation,  failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penalties,  fines,  and  im- 
prisonment that  may  be  imposed  upon  a  per- 
son under  subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of  this 
section. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  falls  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
programs  or  any  order  or  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall,  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  910,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(1)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  this  Act,  the  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
corporate penalties  no  less  stringent  than 
those  set  forth  in  this  section,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  or  similar  procedural  require- 
ments relating  thereto. 

RELEASE    OF   PErRFORMANCE    BONOS    OR 

DEPOsrrs 
Sec.  519.  (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a 
request  with  the  regulatory  authority  for 
the  release  of  a'l  or  part  of  a  performance 
bond  or  deposit.  Within  thirty  days  after  any 
application  for  bond  or  deposit  release  has 
been  filed  with  the  regxUatory  authority,  the 
operator  shall  submit  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment placed  on  five  successive  days  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  lo- 
cality of  the  surface  coal  mining  operation. 
Such  advertisement  shall  be  considered  part 
of  any  bond  release  application  and  shall 
contain  a  notificr.tiou  of  the  location  of  the 
land  affected,  the  number  of  acres,  the  per- 
mit number  and  the  date  approved,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  filed  and  the  portion 
sought  to  be  released,  and  the  t>-pe  and  the 
approximate  dates  of  reclamation  work  per- 


formed, and  a  description  of  the  results 
achieved  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan.  In  addition,  as  part 
of  any  bond  release  application,  the  applicant 
shaU  submit  copies  of  letters  which  he  has 
sent  to  adjoining  property  owners,  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  planning  agencies,  and 
sewage  and  water  treatment  authorities,  or 
water  companies  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  activ- 
ities took  place,  notifying  them  of  his  inten- 
tlcn  to  seek  release  from  the  bond. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  within 
a  reasonable  time  conduct  an  Inspection  and 
evaluation  of  the  reclamation  work  In- 
volved. Such  evaluation  shall  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  degree  of  difficulty  to  com- 
plete any  remaining  reclamation,  whether 
pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface  water  Is 
occurring,  the  probability  of  continuance  of 
future  occurrence  of  such  pollution,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  abating  such  pollution. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  release 
In  whole  or  In  part  said  bond  or  deposit  tf 
the  authority  is  satisfied  that  reclamation 
covered  by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion 
thereof  has  been  accomplished  as  required  by 
this  Act  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

( 1 )  When  the  operator  completes  the  back- 
filling, regradlng,  and  drainage  control  of  a 
bonded  area  in  accordance  with  his  approved 
reclamation  plan,  the  release  of  60  per 
centum  of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the 
applicable  permit  area: 

(2)  After  revegetation  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  regraded  mined  lands  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  reclamation 
plan.  When  determining  the  amount  of  bond 
to  be  released  after  successful  revegetation 
has  been  established,  the  regulatory  author- 
ity shall  retain  that  amount  of  bond  for  the 
revcgetated  area  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  third  party  to  cover  the  cost  of  reestab- 
lishing vegetation  and  for  the  period  spec- 
ified for  operator  responsibility  In  section 
515  of  reestablishing  revegetation.  No  part  of 
the  bond  or  deposit  shall  be  released  under 
this  paragraph  so  long  as  the  lands  to  which 
the  release  would  be  applicable  are  contrib- 
uting suspended  solids  to  streamflow  or 
runoff  outside  the  permit  area  above  natural 
levels  and  seasonal  flow  conditions  as  set 
forth  In  the  permit. 

(3)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation activities,  but  not  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  specified  for  operator 
responsibility  in  section  515: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  bond  shall  be 
fully  released  until  all  reclamation  require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  fully  met. 

(d)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disap- 
proves the  application  for  release  of  the  bond 
or  portion  thereof,  the  authority  shall  notify 
the  permittee,  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons 
for  disapproval  and  recommending  corrective 
actions  necessary  to  secure  said  release. 

(e)  With  any  application  for  total  or  par- 
tial bond  release  filed  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  regiilatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  municipality  in  which  a  surface 
coal  mining  operation  is  located  by  certified 
mall  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  release 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  bond. 

(f )  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  regulatory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  inform  all  the 
interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  and  hold  a  public  hearhig  In  the 
locality  of  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
proposed  for  bond  release  within  thirty  days 
of  the  request  for  such  hearing.  The  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  public  hearings 
shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory  author- 


ity In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In 
the  locality  twice  a  week  for  two  consecutive 
weeks. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  have  the  authority 
and  Is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  production  of  the  materials 
and  take  evidence  Including  but  not  limited' 
to  inspections  of  the  land  afifected  and  other 
surface  coal  mining  operation^  carried  on  by 
the  applicant  In  the  general  vicinity.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  a  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

crrizEN  surrs 
Sec  520.  (a)  Except  as  provided  la  sub- 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  having 
an  Interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected may  conmience  a  civil  action  on  his 
own  behalf — 

( 1 )  against  any  person  Including — 

(A)  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
taiity  or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  or  order  issued  by  the  reg- 
ulatory authority;  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appropri- 
ate State  regulatory  authority  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  where  there  Is  alleged  a  failure 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  appropriate  State  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  perform  any  act  or  duty 
under  this  Act  which  Is  not  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  or  with  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  authority. 

(b)   No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of  the 
violation  (1)  to  the  Secretary.  (11)  to  the 
State  In  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  (ill) 
to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  provisions,  reg- 
ulations, or  order;  or 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has  com- 
menced and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereun- 
der, or  the  order,  but  In  any  such  action  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  any  person  may 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of  such 
action  to  the  Secretary,  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
or  to  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  au- 
thority, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  Inunediately  after  such  notification 
in  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order  or 
lack  of  order  complained  of  constitutes  an 
Imminent  threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  plaintiff  or  would  Immediately  affect  a 
legal  Interest  of  the  plaintiff. 

(c)(1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
may  be  brought  only  In  the  judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion complained  of  is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  sectioji,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity. If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  sabsec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  Is  appropriate.  The 
court  may.  If  a  temporai-y  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  injunction  is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security 
In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(e)  Notlilug  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
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any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (In- 
cluding relief  against  the  Secretary  or  the 
aoDropriate  State  regulatory  authority). 

(f )  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
is  injured  in  any  manner  through  the  failure 
of  any  operator  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation,  order, 
dermit,  or  plan  of  reclamation  Issued  by  the 
secretary,  may  bring  an  action  for  damage 
(including  attorney  fees)  In  an  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court. 

ENFORCEIUENT 

Sec  521.  (a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  Information  available  to  him,  includ- 
ing receipt  of  Information  from  any  person, 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  Is  In  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State 
regulatory  authority.  If  one  exists,  in  the 
State  In  which  such  violation  exists.  If  no 
such  State  authority  exists  or  the  State  regu- 
latory authoritv  falls  within  ten  days  after 
notification  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
cause  said  violation  to  be  corrected  or  to 
show  good  cause  for  such  failure  and  trans- 
mit notification  of  Us  action  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  immediately  order 
Federal  Inspection  of  the  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  at  v.hich  the  alleged  violation 
is  occurring  unless  the  Information  available 
to  the  Secretary  is  a  result  of  a  previous  Fed- 
eral Inspection  of  such  surface  coal  mining 
operation.  When  the  Federal  ii:spection  re- 
sults from  information  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  such  per.son  when  the 
Federal  liitipection  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  Inspector  durUig  the  inspec- 
tion. 

(2)  Wlieu,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  in- 
spection, tlie  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  any  condi- 
tion or  practices  exLst,  or  that  any  permittee 
is  lu  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  which  condition,  practice,  or  violation 
also  creates  an  imminent  danger  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public,  or  is  causing, 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  sig- 
nificant, imminent  environmental  harm  to 
land,  air,  or  water  resources,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  imme- 
diately order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  condition, 
practice,  or  violation.  Such  cessation  order 
shall  remain  lu  effect  until  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  determines 
that  the  condition,  practice,  or  violation  has 
been  abated,  or  until  modified,  vacated,  or 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)  (5)  of  this  section. 

(3)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
.spection  which  is  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program,  Federal  Inspection  piu'suant 
to  section  502,  or  section  504(b)  or  during 
Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  program  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  tills  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative determines  that  any  permittee  Is 
in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  but  such  violation  does  not  create  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  public,  or  cause  or  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  cause  significant.  Imminent  en- 
vironmental harm,  to  land,  air,  or  water  re- 
sources, the  Secretary  or  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  Issue  a  notice  to  the  permit- 
tee or  his  agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  more  than  ninety  days  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation. 


If,  upon  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
as  originally  fixed  or  subsequently  extended, 
for  good  cause  shown  and  upon  the  written 
finding  of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  finds  that  the  violation 
has  not  been  abated,  he  shall  Immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  the  portion 
thereof  relevant  to  the  violation.  Such  ces- 
sation order  shall  remain  in  effect  untU  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
determines  that  the  violation  has  been 
abated,  or  untU  modified,  vacated,  or  ter- 
minated by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) 
(,■>)  of  this  section. 

(4)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  inspec- 
tion which  is  carried  out  during  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
program.  Federal  inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  or  .section  504(b)  or  during  Federal 
enforcement  of  a  State  program  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
determines  that  a  pattern  of  violations  of 
any  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  permit 
conditions  required  by  this  Act  exists  or  has 
existed,  and  if  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  also  find  that  svich  viola- 
tions are  cau.sed  by  the  unwarranted  failure 
of  the  permittee  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ments of  this  Act  or  any  permit  conditions, 
or  that  such  violations  are  willfully  caused 
by  the  jjcrmittee,  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  shall  forthwith  Issue  an 
order  to  the  permittee  to  show  cause  as  to 
why  the  permit  should  not  be  suspended  or 
revoked.  Upon  the  permittee's  failure  to  show 
ciufe  as  to  why  the  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked,  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  shall  forthwith 
suspend  or  revoke  the  permit. 

(5)  Notices  and  orders  l.ssued  pursuant 
to  iliis  section  .shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
.«;perincily  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
tlie  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 
time  established  for  abatement,  and  a  rea- 
soi'.able  description  of  the  portion  of  the 
.surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion to  which  the  notice  or  order  applies. 
Kacli  notice  or  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  agent  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative  who  Issues  such 
notice  or  order,  and  all  such  notices  and 
orders  shall  be  in  wTiting  and  shall  be  signed 
by  such  authorized  represeptatives.  Any  no- 
tice or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. A  copy  of  any  such  order  or  notice  shall 
be  sent  to  the  State  regulatory  authority  In 
the  State  In  which  the  violation  occurs. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  vio- 
lations of  an  approved  State  program  appear 
to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to  en- 
force such  Stale  program  effectively,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  failure  extends  beyond  thirty  days  after 
such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice  of 
such  fiiiding.  During  the  period  beginning 
with  such  puhlic  notice  and  ending  when 
fiuch  State  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  it  will 
enforce  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  enfcH-ce 
any  permit  condition  required  under  this 
Act,  shall  issue  new  or  revised  permits  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  may  Issue  such  notices  and  orders  as 
are  necessary  for  compliance  therewith. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief,  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion Is  located  or  In  which  the  permittee 
thereof  has  his  principal  office,  whenever 
such  permittee  or  his  agent  (A)  violates  or 


falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or 
decision  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  or  (B)   interferes  with,  hinders,  or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentatives In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  (C)  refuses  to  admit  such  au- 
thorized representative  to  the  mine,  or  (D> 
refuses  to  permit  Inspection  of  the  mine  by 
such  authorized  representative,  or   (E)    re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary  in  fvirtherance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (F)  refuses  to 
permit  access  to.  and  copying  of,  such  records 
as    the    Secretary   determines    necessary    In 
carrving  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  provide  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary  re- 
straining orders  shall  be  issued  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  ol 
Civil    Procedure,    as    amended.    Any    relief 
granted   by   the   court   to  enforce   an   order 
under  clause   (A)   of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  the  completion  or  final 
termination  of  all  proceedings  for  review  of 
.such    order    under    this    title,   unless,   prior 
thereto,  the  district  court  granting  such  re- 
lief sets  it  aside  or  modifies  it. 

(d)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  603 
of  this  Act,  the  enforcement  provisions  there- 
of shall,  at  a  minimum.  Incorporate  sanc- 
tions no  less  stringent  than  those  set  forth 
in  this  section,  and  shall  contain  the  same  or 
-similar  procedural  requirements  relating 
thereto. 


DE=IGNAli:.G     A3EAS    UNSt-TTABLE    FOR     SVBFACB 
CO.M.    MINING 

Src.  522.  (a)(1)  To  be  eligible  to  assimie 
primary  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to 
section  503,  each  State  shall  establish  a 
planning  process  enabling  objective  deci- 
sions based  tipon  competent  and  scientifically 
sound  data  and  Information  as  to  which.  If 
a'ly,  land  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section but  such  designation  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  mineral  exploration  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  any  area  so  designated. 

(2)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  designate  an  area  as  unsuit- 
able for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  if  the  State  regulatory 
.'luthorlty  determines  that  reclamation  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  is  not 
feasible. 

(3)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  a  surface  area  may  be 
designated  unsuitable  for  certain  types  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations  if  such  oper- 
ations will — 

(Al  be  incompatible  with  existing  land 
u.se  plans  or  programs;  or 

(B)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  result  in  significant 
damage  to  important  historic,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  esthetic  values  and  natural  sys- 
tems; or 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  in 
which  svich  operations  could  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial loss  or  reduction  of  long-range  pro- 
ductivity of  water  supply  or  of  food  or  fiber 
products,  and  such  lands  to  include  aquifiers  - 
and  aquifier  recharge  areas;  or 

(D)  affect  natural  hazard  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endan- 
ger life  and  property,  such  lands  to  include 
areas  subject  to  frequent  flooding  and  arei^s 
of  unstable  geology. 

(4)  To  comply  with  this  section,  a  State 
must  demonstrate  it  has  developed  or  is 
developing  a  process  which  Includes — 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  surface 
coal  mining  lands  review; 

(B)  a  data  base  and  an  Inventory  system 
which  will  permit  proper  evaluation  of  tb» 
capacity  of  different  laud  areas  of  the  State 
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to  support  and  permit  reclamation  of  sur 
lace  coal  mining  operations; 

(C)  a  method  or  methods  for  implementing 
land  use  planning  decisions  concerning  sur- 
fuce  coal  mining  operations;  and 

(D)  proper  notice,  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic pjirUcipatlon,  Including  a  public  hearing 
prior  to  malting  any  designation  or  redesig- 
nation,  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  legal  u)terc:.;s  of  affect- 
ed individuals  in  all  aspects  oi  the  State 
planning  process. 

(0)  Dsterminations  of  the  un  .disability  of 
land  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided  for 
m  this  section,  sliall  be  integrated  n.s  closely 
as  passible  with  present  and  future  land  use 
planning  and  regulation  processes  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels. 

(«)  The  reqiurements  of  this  se.tion  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  on  which  surface  coal 
minmg  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  under 
a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
wnere  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments in  such  operations  are  In  existence 
prior  to  September  1,  1974. 

<7)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  render  a 
decision  upon  a  petition  within  one  year 
Irom  the  date  of  submittal  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Failure  of  the  regulatory  authority 
to  render  a  decision,  however,  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Issuance  of  a  permit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  Federal  lands  to  determine,  pursuant 
to  the  standards  set  forth  In  para','raphs  (2) 
and   (3)    of  subsection    (a)    of  tliis  section 
Whether   there   are   areas   on   Fefleral   lands" 
which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types 
of  surface  coal  mining  operation.s:  Provided 
however,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  sur- 
face coal  mining  on  Federal  lands  prior  to 
the   completion    of    this    review.    WWen   the 
Secretary    determines    an    area    on    Federal 
lands  to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or  ceruin  types 
Of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  he  shall 
Withdraw  such  area  or  condition  any  mineral 
leasing  or  mineral  entries  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  lunit  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
such  area.  Where  a  Federal  program  has  been 
hnplemented  in  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
604,  the  Secretary  shall  implement  a  process 
for  designation  of  areas  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  for  non-Federal  lands  with- 
in such  State  and  such  process  shall  incor- 
porate  the  standards  and  procedures  of  thla 
section. 

(c)   Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  regulatory  authority  to 
have  an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  or  to  have 
such  a  designation  terminated.  Such  a  peti- 
tion shall  contain  allegations  oi  facts  with 
supporting   evidence   which   would   tend   to 
establish  the  allegations.  As  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  receipt  of  the  petition  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in 
the  locality  of  the  affected  area,  after  ap- 
rropriate  notice  and  publication  of  the  date 
time,  and  location  of  such  hearing   After  a 
person  having  an  interest  which  is  or  may 
be  advei-sely  affected  has  filed  a  petition  and 
before  the  hearing,  as  required  by  this  sub- 
Bectlon,  any  person  may  intervene  by  filing 
allegations  of  fact^  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would   tend  to  establish  the  allega- 
tions. Within  sixty  days  after  such  heariiiE 
the    regiilatory    authority    shall    is.sue    anic 
furnish  to  the  petitioner  and  any  other  party 
to  the  hearing,  a  written  decision  regarding 
tMe  petition,   and   the  reaisons   inerefor    In 
the  event  Uiat  all  the  petitionei.s  stipulate 
.•\l.;ioement  prior  to  the  requested   hearing 
a>id    Withdraw    tliKir    request   siuh    hearlnE 
need  jK>t  be  held.  ^ 

m  Pricr-  to  d^.i.,nutl  !K  a,.y  j.^u  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  niinlng  opera- 
tions, the  regulatory  authority  kI:.i11  prepare 
:i  detailed  statement  on  (i)  the  ooteniial 
roal  resource  of  the  area,  (ii)  ti.c  demand 
for  co.-»l  resources,  and   (IH)    the  inipa-t  of 
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such  deslgnaUon  on  the  environment,  the 
economy,  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

(e)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  no 
siu-face  coal  mining  operaUons  except  those 
which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  Oils 
Act  shall  be  permitted — 

(1)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Systems,  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Trails.  Uie  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  including  study  rivers 
designated  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  National  Recrea- 
tion Areas  designated  by  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  except 
siulace  operations  and  impacts  incident  to 
an  underground  coal  mine; 

(3)  which  wUl  adversely  affect  any  public- 
ly owned  park  or  places  Included  in  the 
NaUonal  Register  of  Historic  Sites  unless 
approved  jointly  by  the  regulatory  authority 
and  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with 
jiu-lsdlction  over   Oie  park  or  the  historic 

SltC, 

(4)  witnin  one  hundretl  feet  of  the  outside 
nght-oi-way  line  of  .any  public  road,  except 
where  mine  access  roads  or  haulage  roads  . 
join  such  right-of-way  Hue  and  except  that 
the  regulatory  authority  may  permit  such 
roads  to  be  relocated  or  the  area  affected  to 
lie  withm  one  hundred  feet  of  such  road  U 
alter  public  notice  and  c^portunity  for 
public  hearing  in  the  locality  a  written 
finding  IS  made  that  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  landowners  affected  thereby 
will  be  protected;  or 

(6)  within  three  hundred  feet  from  any 
occupied  dwellings,  unless  waived  by  the 
owner  thereof,  nor  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  any  public  building,  school,  church 
community,  or  histitutional  buUding.  public 
park,  or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a 
cemetery. 

FEDERAL    L.4NDS 

of!!''^;.^^^-    ^*^    ^°  '*'■*'■   "^an   .SIX   month.s 
alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  .Shall  promulgate  and   Implement 
*™eral    lands    program    which    .shall    be 
applicable   to  all   surMce   coal    mining  and 
reclamation    operations    taking    place    pur- 
suant to  any   Federal   law  on   any  Federal 
lands:  Provided,  That  except  as  provided  In 
section  712  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  Indian  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral  lands   program   shall,   at   a   minimum 
incorporate  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and   shall   take  into  consideration   the 
diverse   physical,    climatologlcal.   and   other 
unique  characteristics  of  the  Federal  lands 
^.T^^^''"'-  ""^^"^  Federal  lands  in  a  State 
with    an   approved    State    program    are    In- 
volved    the  Federal  lands  program  shall,  at 
a  minimum.  Include  the  requirements  of  the 
approved  State  program. 
+^*''^„'"*®   ""equirements   of   this   Act   and 
the    Federal    lands   program    shall    be    in- 
coiporated  by  reference  or  otherwise  in  anv 
Federal  mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contract  is- 
sued  by  the   Secretary   which   may   involve 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions.  Incorporation   of   such   requirements 
shall  not.  however,  limit  in  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  subsequently  is- 
sue new  regulations,  revi.se  the  Federal  lands 
program  to  deal  with  changmg  conditions  or 
changed  technology,  and  to  require  any  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  to 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  Tlic  Secrctai-y  m.iy  enter  into  agree- 
ments With  a  State  or  with  a  number  of 
States  to  provide  for  a  joint  Federal-State 
program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  land  areas  which  contain  lands 
within  any  State  and  Federal  lauds  which 
are  interspersed  or  cheekerboarded  and  which 
should,  for  ccn.«ervation  and  adminiptrntive 
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purposes  be  regulated  as  a  single  manage- 
ment unit.  To  implement  a  Joint  FederaJ- 
State  program  the  Secretary  may  enter  hrto 
agreement-,  with  the  States,  may  delegate 
authority  to  the  States,  or  may  accept  a  dele 
gation  of  authority  from  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  quality  of  admlnistra! 
tion  of  a  single  permit  for  surface  coal  min 
ing  and  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Except  a«  specifically  provided  in  suh 
section    (c)    thia  sectiori  shall  not  be  con" 
strued  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele 
g  ite  to  the  States  any  authority  or  jurisdlo 
tion  to  regulate  or  admhiister  surface  coal 
nnning  and  reclamation  opei-ations  or  other 
ac  ivitje.  taking  place  on  the  Federal  land' 
■ulV.  ^ccr^-ary  shall  requh-e  as  one  of 

•  lie  tei  mn  ond  conditions  of  any  permit  leaj» 

the  Vniuo  States,  that  the  lessee,  permitt^ 
or  contracwr  give  satisfactory  assuranceq 
that  no  ,  ).iss  t.f  purchasers  of  the  mined  coal 
Sor        '•'"*-'^«>»ably     denied     purchase 


p-'r.Mc  .*..rNcn.s,  public  TTni.rnES,  and  public 

CORPORATIONS 

i.f^'  ^^t^"^  agency,  unit,  or  Instrumeii- 
lahty  oi  l-tderal.  State,  or  local  government 
including  any  publicly  owned  utility  or  pub- 
icly  owned  corporation  of  Federal.  State  or 
local  government,  which  proposes  to  eng'ace 
in  suriace  coal  mining  operations  which  are 
suojeco  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  fhall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  tlOe  V. 

RWIKW    BY    SECRETARY 

Sk-  r.^.-;  (a)  ( J )  A  permittee  issued  a  notk-e 
or  order  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  .subparagraphs  (a)  (2)  and  (3) 
of  section  521  of  this  title,  or  pursuant  to  a 
rim  !^  program  or  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
K  n^„     "k^  '^'■''°"  ^*^^"P  ^'^  '"Merest  which 

Lrm^na,  ^.""^  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order  mav 
Z^iL  ^'^  ^'Jf  Secretary  for  review  of  the 
notice  or  order  within  thirty  days  of  receiot 

t.on't'  ^r*'*''"  *^"^y  dayJof  i te  moS- 
tion.  vacation,  or  termination.  Upon  receiot 
Of  such  application,  the  Secretary^alPcause 
such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
^TrZ''T-  ^''"^  '"vestigation  shall  provide 
a.1  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  or  the  person  having 

aflected  t«  enable  the  applicant  or  such 
person  to  present  information  relating  to  the 
on w'Jtn"'*  ^^»i*»"»«'=e  of  such  notice  or 
n^Jfnn  „  *  ''l«*J?<=a«on.  vacation,  or  termi- 
Tor  rili.  ""^  H  ^*  ^""B  of  an  application 
for  review  under  this  subsection  shall  not 

'^of  1.^^  *  ^^''y  *"■  ^y  order  or  notice. 
f^l:L  ,!  Pe™ittee  and  other  interested 
person.".  Shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
tune  and  place  of  the  heartag  at  least  five 
da>spnor  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
^.Li/l''?,'"^r''''9  ''•''*"  ^^  ^"''Ject  to  section 

L.    ^''^  ^  "^  "'«  United  States  Code. 

(h)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  suth 
•..vcs.,;gation,  the  Secretary  shall  make  find- 
liig*  of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written  deci- 
sion, incorporating  therein  an  order  vacat- 
ing. affirmUie.  modlfyhig,  or  terminathig 
the  notice  or  order,  or  the  modification,  vaca- 
tion, or  termin.-xtion  of  such  notice  or  order 
complained  of  and  incorporate  his  findings 
iiierem. 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  hie  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 521  of  this  title,  a  Federal  program  or 
the  Federal  lands  program  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  glvhig  reasons  for  grant- 
mg  such  relief.  The  Secretary  may  grant  such 
relief,  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  if — 

(1 )  a  hearing  has  been  held  In  the  locality 
of  iiie  permit  area  on  the  request  for  teni- 
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porary  relief  in  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  beard; 

(2)  the  applicant  show*  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause 
significant.  Imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  section 
521.  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing after  giving  written  notice  of  the  time, 
place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such  hearing 
shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to 
section  554  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sixty  days  following  the  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  furnish 
to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties  to  the 
hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  concerning  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes  the 
permit,  the  permittee  shall  immediately  cease 
surface  coal  mining  operations  on  the  permit 
area  and  shall  complete  reclamation  within 
a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Secretary  shall  declare  as  forfeited  the  per- 
formance bonds  for  the  operation. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sec  526.  (a)(1)  Any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  pro- 
gram or  to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
the  filing  m  such  court  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition 
by  any  person  who  participated  In  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  related  thereto  and 
who  is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that 
the  action  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mail  to 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify,  and  the 
Attorney  General  shall  file  In  such  court  the 
record  upon  which  the  action  complained  of 
was  Issued,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  Lsstied 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  locality 
In  which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
is  located.  Such  review  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an 
order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  penalty  section  of  this  Act,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an 
Mder  requiring  payment  or  any  civil  penalty 
assessment  enforced  by  its  judgment.  The 
avaUabUity  of  review  established  in  this  sub- 
secUon  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  rights  established  in  sec- 
tion 520. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
further  action  as  it  may  dU^ct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  except  an  order  or  decision 
pertaining  to  any  order  Issued  under  section 
521  of  thla  title,  the  court  may.  under  such 
conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  grant  such 
temporary  relief  as  It  deems  appropriate 
pending  final  determination  of  the  proceed - 
mgslf — 

(1)  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  have 
been  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

(2)  the  person  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that 


he  will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final 
determination  of  the  proceeding:  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  public  health  or  safety  or  cause  signifi- 
cant Imminent  environment  barm  to  land, 
air.  or  water  resources. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
tmder  this  section  shall  not,  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)  Action  of  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  by  the 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  but  the  availability  of 
such  review  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  rights  established  In 
section  520. 

SPECIAL    EITDMINOrS   COAL    MINES 

Sfc.  527.  The  regulatory  authority  is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  Issue  separate  regula- 
tions for  those  special  bituminous  coal  sur- 
face mines  located  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  west  longitude  which  meet 
the  following  criteria : 

(a)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
takes  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time; 

(b)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
follows  a  coal  seam  having  an  Inclination 
of  fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  hori- 
zontal, and  continues  in  the  same  area  pro- 
ceeding downward  with  lateral  expansion  of 
the  pit  necessary  to  maintain  stability  or 
as  necessary  to  accommodate  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  total  mining  operation; 

(c)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one  coal 
seam  and  mining  has  been  Initiated  on  the 
deepest  coal  seam  contemplated  to  be  mined 
in  the  current  operation; 

(d)  the  amount  of  material  removed  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  surface  area  dis- 
turbed; 

(e)  there  is  no  practicable  alternative 
method  of  mining  the  coal  Involved; 

(f)  there  is  no  practicable  method  to  re- 
claim the  land  in  the  manner  required  by 
this  Act;  and 

(g)  the  coal  being  mined  has  been  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
since  Febrtiary  27,  1975;  and 

(h)  the  specific  mine  pit  has  been  actually 
producing  coal  since  January  1.  1972.  In  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
this  section,  and.  because  of  past  duration 
of  mining,  Is  substantially  committed  to  a 
mode  of  operation  which  warrants  exceptions 
to  some  provisions  of  this  title. 

Such  alternative  regulations  shall  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  onsite 
handling  of  spoils,  eliminatiou  of  depressions 
capable  of  collecting  water,  creation  of  im- 
poundments, and  regrading  to  the  approxi- 
mate original  contour  and  shall  specify  that 
remaining  highwalls  are  stable.  All  other 
performance  standards  in  this  title  shall  ap- 
ply to  such  mines. 

SURFACE  MINING  OPERATIONS  NOT  SCTBJECT 
TO   THIS   ACT 

Sec.  528.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  following  activities: 

(1)  the  extraction  of  coal  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him;  and 

(2)  the  extraction  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  where  the  surface  mining  opera- 
tion affects  two  acres  or  less. 

TITLE  VI— DESIGNATION  OF  LANDS  UN- 
SUITABLE  FOR   NONCOAL   MINING 

DESIGNATION  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may,  and  If  so  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  such  State,  shall  review  any  area  within 
such  lands  to  assess  whether  it  may  be  un- 
suitable for  mining  operations  for  minerals 
or  materials  other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  and  procedures  of  this  section. 


(b)  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  unsuitable  for 
raining  operations  If  (1)  such  area  consists 
of  Federal  land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or 
suburban  character,  used  primarily  for  resi- 
dential or  related  purposes,  the  mineral 
estate  of  which  remains  in  the  public  do- 
main, or  (2)  such  area  consists  of  Federal 
land  where  mining  operations  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  lands  used  primarily  for 
residential  or  related  purposes. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  interest  which  is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclu- 
sion of  an  area  from  mining  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  .section  or  the  redesignatlon  of 
an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for  such 
operations.  Such  petltk>n  shall  contain  al- 
legations of  fact  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  allega- 
tions. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  and  finding 
with  reasons  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 
their  petition.  In  any  Instance  where  a  Gov- 
ernor requests  the  Secretary  to  review  aa 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  may 
temporarily  withdraw  the  area  to  be  reviewed 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending  such 
review:  Provided,  however.  That  such  tem- 
porary withdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly  aa 
practicable  and  in  no  event  shall  exceed  two 
years. 

(d)  In  no  event  is  a  land  area  to  be  desig- 
nated unsuitable  for  mlnhig  operations  un- 
der this  section  on  which  mining  operations 
are  being  conducted  prior  to  the  holding  of 
a  hearing  on  such  petition  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  hereof.  Valid  existing  righte 
shall  be  preserved  and  not  affected  by  such 
designation.  Designation  of  an  area  as  un- 
suitable for  mining  operations  under  this 
section  shall  not  prevent  subsequent  min- 
eral exploration  of  such  area,  except  that 
such  exploration  shall  require  the  prior  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  holder  of  the  surface 
estate,  which  consent  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate, 
with  respect  to  any  designated  area,  regula- 
tions to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  of  such 
exploration. 

(e)  Prior  to  any  designation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  • 
detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  potential  min- 
eral resources  of  the  area,  (11)  the  demand 
for  such  mineral  resources,  and  (111)  the 
impact  of  such  designation  or  the  absence  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  econ- 
omy, and  the  supply  of  such  mineral  re- 
sources. 

(f )  When  the  Secretary  designates  an  area 
of  Federal  lands  as  unsuitable  for  all  or 
certain  types  of  mining  operations  for  min- 
erals and  materials  other  than  coal  pur- 
suant to  this  section  be  may  withdraw  such 
area  from  mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  con- 
dition such  entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit 
such  mining  operations  In  accordance  with 
his  determination.  If  the  Secretary  also  de- 
termines, based  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to 
subsection  601(e).  that  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  such  designation,  would  be  greater 
than  the  benefits  to  the  regional  or  na- 
tional economy  which  could  result  from 
mineral  development  of  such  area. 

(g)  Any  party  w^ith  a  valid  legal  Interest 
who  has  appeared  In  the  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  Is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by  his  failure 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  time)  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  pertinent  area  Is  located. 

TITLE    Vn— ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    MIS- 
CELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
DEFIKrnONS 

Sec  701.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  where  otherwise  described; 
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(2)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  TTnltetl 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Lslands.  American  Samoa,  and  Ouam; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation,  and  Enforcement  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  title  II; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce; 

(6)  "surface  coal  mining  operations' 
means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 
lands  in  connection  with  a  surface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operations  and  impacts  incident 
to  an  underground  coal  mine,  the  products 
of  which  enter  commerce  or  the  operations 
of  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  Inter- 
state commerce.  Such  activities  include  exca- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  In- 
cluding such  common  methods  as  contour, 
strip,  auger,  mountaintop  removal,  box  cut, 
open  pit,  and  area  mining,  and  in  situ  distil- 
lation or  retorting,  leaching  or  other  chemi- 
cal or  physical  processing,  and  the  cleaning, 
concentrating,  or  other  processing  or  prepa- 
ration, loading  of  coal  for  interstote  com- 
merce at  or  near  the  mine  site:  Provided 
however.  That  such  activiUes  do  not  include 
the  extraction  of  coal  Incidental  to  the  ex- 
traction of  other  minerals  where  coal  does 
not  exceed  16%  percentum  of  the  tonnage 
of  minerals  removed  for  purposes  of  com- 
mercial use  or  sale  or  coal  explorations  sub- 
ject to  section  512  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occxu:  or  where  such  activiUes  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  area.s  .sliall  also 
Include  any  adjacent  land  the  use  of  which 
18  Incidental  to  any  such  activities,  all  lands 
affected  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  or 
the  improvement  or  use  of  existing  roads  to 
gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  activities  and 
for  haulage,  and  excavations,  workings,  im- 
poundments, dams,  ventilation  shafts,  entry- 
ways,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  stockpiles,  over- 
burden piles,  spoil  banks,  culm  banks,  taU- 
Ings,  holes  or  depressions,  repair  areas,  stor- 
age areas,  processing  areas,  shipping  areas 
and  other  areas  upon  which  are  sited  struc- 
tures, facilities,  or  other  property  or  mate- 
rials on  the  siirface,  resulting  from  or  inci- 
dent to  such  activities; 

(6)  "surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations"  means  surface  mining  operations 
and  all  activities  necessary  and  incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "lands  within  any  State"  or  "lands 
within  such  SUte"  means  all  lands  within  a 
State  other  than  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands; 

(8)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land,  in- 
cluding mineral  interests,  owned  by  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the  land 
and  without  regard  to  the  agency  having 
responsibility  for  management  thereof,  except 
Indian  lands; 

(9)  "Indian  lands"  means  all  lands,  includ- 
ing mineral  Interests,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  any  Federal  Indian  reserva- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  any 
patent,  and  including  rights-of-way,  and  all 
lands  including  mineral  interests  held  in 
trust  for  or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe; 

(10)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tnbe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(U)  "State  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
603  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations,  on  lands  within  such 
State  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  Act; 
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(12)  "Federal  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 604  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  wltliln  a 
State  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act; 

(13)  "Federal  lands  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  523  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  on  Federal  lands; 

( 14)  "reclamation  plan"  means  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under  a 
State  program  or  Federal  program  which  sets 
forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  proposed 
surface  coal  mining  operations  pursuant  to 
section  608; 

(15)  "State  regulatory  authority"  means 
the  department  or  agency  in  each  State 
which  has  primary  responsibility  at  the  State 
level  for  administering  this  Act; 

(16)  "regulatory  authority"  means  the 
State  regulatory  authority  where  the  State 
is  administering  this  Act  under  an  approved 
State  program  or  the  Secretary  where  the 
Secretary  is  administering  this  Act  under  a 
Federal  program; 

(17)  "person"  means  an  Individual, 
partnership,  association,  society.  Joint  stock 
company,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or 
other  business  organization; 

(18)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  co«a  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions issued  by  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  a  State  program  or  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal  iMrogram; 

(19)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(20)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding  a 
permit; 

(21)  "fund"  means  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  401; 

(22)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nonmetal- 
liferous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material 
or  substances  of  commercial  value  excavated 
in  solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  In 
the  Earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  min- 
erals which  occiur  naturally  in  liquid  or  gase- 
ous form; 

(23)  "approximate  original  contour" 
means  that  surface  configuration  achieved 
by  backfilling  and  grading  of  the  mined  area 
so  that  it  closely  resembles  the  surface  con- 
figuration of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and 
blends  Into  and  complements  the  drainage 
pattern  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  with  all 
highwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressions  elimi- 
nated except  that  water  impoundments  may 
be  permitted  where  the  regulatory  authority 
determines  that  they  are  In  compliance  with 
section  615(b)  (21)  of  this  Act; 

(24)  "operator"  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing who  removes  or  Intends  to  remove  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  from 
the  Earth  by  coal  mining  vrtthln  twelve  con- 
secutive calendar  months  in  any  one  loca- 
tion; 

(25)  "permit  area"  means  the  area  of  land 
Indicated  on  the  approved  map  submitted  by 
the  operator  with  his  application,  which  area 
of  laud  shall  be  covered  by  the  operator's 
bond  as  required  by  section  509  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  readily  identifiable  by  appro-  • 
priate  markers  on  the  site; 

(26)  "unwarranted  failure  to  comply" 
means  the  failure  of  a  permittee  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his  permit 
or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due  to  indif- 
ference, lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  reason- 
able care,  or  the  failure  to  abate  any  viola- 
tion of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to  Indif- 
ference, lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  reason- 
able care; 

(27)  "alluvial  valley  floors"  means  the  un- 
consolidated stream  laid  deposits  holding 
streams  where  water  availability  \b  sufficient 
for  subirrlgatlon  or  flood  irrigation  agricul- 
tural activities; 


(28)  •Imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public"  means  the  existence  of 
any  condition  or  practice,  or  any  violation  of 
a  permit  or  other  requirement  of  this  Act  in 
a  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
eration, which  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
tion could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
substantial  physical  harm  to  persons  outside 
the  permit  area  before  such  condition,  prac- 
tice, or  violation  can  be  abated. 

OTHER   FEDERAL    LAWS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Nothing' m  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  superseding,  amending,  modify- 
ing, or  repealing  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  21a),  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321-47) ,  or  any  of  the  followhig  Acts 
or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  including,  but  not  limited  to 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.O.  721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742). 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903),  as  amended,  the  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1867). 

(6)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3261). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  UJ3.C.  407). 

(7)  The  Fish  and  WUdlife  CoordinaOon 
Act  of  1934  ( 16  UJ3.C.  661-666c) . 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  In  any  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  contract,  or  other  instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lauds  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Approval  of  the  State  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  603(b),  promulgation  of 
Federal  programs,  pursuant  to  section  504, 
and  Implementation  of  the  Federal  lands 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  623  of  this 
Act,  shall  constitute  a  major  action  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4332). 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  703.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge,  or 
In  any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or 
cause  to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against, 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
such  employee  or  representative  has  filed, 
instituted,  or  caused  to  be  iUed  or  Instituted 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  has  testi- 
fied or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  employee  or  representative  of  em- 
ployees who  believes  that  he  has  been  lired 
or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any 
person  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  al- 
leged violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  review  of  such  firing  or  alleged  dis- 
crimination. A  copy  of  the  application  shall 
be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator  who  will  l)e 
the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  sach  appli- 
caUon,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  inves- 
tigation to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Suoh  investigation  shall  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  public  hearing  at  the  request  of 
any  party  to  such  review  to  enable  the  par- 
ties to  present  information  relating  to  the 
alleged  violation.  The  parties  shall  be  given 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and 
shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  6  of 
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the  United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the 
report  of  such  l.ivestigation  the  Secretary 
shall  make  flxidings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  a 
violation  did  occur,  he  shall  issue  a  decliion 
iiicorpDratl  !g  t"::erein  and  his  findings  in  an 
order  requiri  i^  the  party  committing  the  vi- 
olation to  take  such  aifirmative  action  to 
abate  tlie  violati-Tii  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriite.  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  reliiring  or  rei  statement  of  tlie  em- 
ployee or  represe  -tative  of  employees  to  his 
forinsr  poi»tion  with  compensatiou.  If  he 
finds  that  there  was  no  violation,  he  Lhail  is- 
sue a  finding.  Orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  in  the  same  manner  as  orders 
and  deci-io  s  of  the  Secretary  are  subject  to 
judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Wiienever  an  order  is  issued  under  this 
section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the  reqviest 
of  the  applicant  a  sum  ecual  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  cocts  and  expenses  (includ- 
ing attorneys'  fec:^)  to  have  been  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  the  Institution  and  prosecution 
of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  persons  committing  the  violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
of  this  Act  including,  where  appropriate,  in- 
vestigating threatened  mine  closures  or  re- 
ductions in  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  enforcement  or  requirement.  Any 
employee  who  is  discharged  or  laid  olf,  threat- 
ened with  discharge  or  layolT,  or  otherwise 
discriminated  again'tt  by  any  per.son  because 
of  the  alleged  re-ults  of  the  enforcement  or 
requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any  representa- 
tive of  such  employee,  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  full  investigation  of  the 
matter.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  aid.  at  the  request  of  any 
Interested  party,  shall  hold  piiblic  hearings 
on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice,  and  shall 
at  such  hearings  require  the  parties.  Includ- 
ing the  employer  involved,  to  present  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  actual  or  potential  ef- 
fect of  such  limitation  or  order  on  employ- 
ment and  on  any  alleged  discharge,  layoff, 
or  other  discrimination  and  tlie  detailed 
reasons  or  Justification  therefor.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  make  findings  of  fact  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  such  enforcement  or  requirement  on 
employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge, 
layoff,  or  discrimination  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Such  report,  findings,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire or  authorize  the  Secretary  or  a  State 
to  modify  or  withdraw  any  enforcement  ac- 
tion or  requirement. 

PROTECTION     OF     GOVERNMENT     EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  704.  Section  1114,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" after  the  words  "Department  of  La- 
bor" contained  In  that  section. 

GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  developing, 
administering,  and  enforcing  State  programs 
under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  Inciured 
during  the  first  year,  60  per  centum  of  total 
costs  incurred  during  the  second  year,  and 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  Incurred 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  It  in  the 


development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  State  programs.  Such  cooperation 
and  assistance  shall  include — 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training  in- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  curricular  and 
instruction  materials,  in  the  development, 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the 
State  programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing  and  main- 
taining a  rnntlnuing  inventory  of  informa- 
tion en  snirfice  coal  mining  and  roclimatlon 
operations  for  each  State  for  the  purposes  uf 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. Such  assistance  shall  include  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  making  avail- 
able cl?.ir.  relevant  to  surfiice  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  and  to  the  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  enforcement 
of  Stale  programs  conccrring  such  opera- 
tions. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  activities  conducted  by 
him,  the  Feder.il  Government,  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report 
recommendations  for  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  a?rompllsh  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  PERSONS  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED 
BV  THE  ACT 

Sec.  707.  (a)  In  the  award  of  contracts  for 
the  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  unre- 
claimed mined  areas  pur.suant  to  title  IV 
and  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
pursuant  to  section  715  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  develop  regulations  which  will 
accord  a  preference  to  surface  coal  mining 
operators  who  can  demonstrate  that  their 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  despite  good- 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  regulation  of  surface  ccal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
(b)  Con'.racts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  afford 
an  employment  preference  to  individuals 
whose  employment  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  Act. 

employment  impact  and  UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec  708.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  into 
con.sideratlon  and  shall  minimize,  to  tlie 
fullest  extent  practicable,  any  adverse  impact 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  upon 
employment.  All  agencies  of  Government 
shall  cooperate  fully  under  this  existing  stat- 
utory authority  to  minimize  any  such  ad- 
vers2  impact 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  to  States  to  provide  cash 
benefits  to  any  Individual  who  loses  his  job 
in  the  coal  mining  Industry  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  closure  of  a  mine  which  closed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  Act,  and  who  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  assistance  or  who  has 
exhausted  his  '  rights  to  such  assistance 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  (B)). 
(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  require  that  States 
enter  into  agreements  as  sucli  regulations — 
(A)  shall  provide  that — 
(i)  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  available  to  any  Individual  who  is  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  as  defined  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  .section,  and  who 
Is  not  eligible  for  unemployment  assistance; 
(11)  a  benefit  provided  to  such  an  individ- 
ual shall  be  available  to  such  Individual  for 
any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  Is  enacted; 
(Hi)  the  amount  of  a  benefit  with  respect 


to  a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  equal 
to— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  elislbUity  for  unemplo^mcnii 
compensation  pajment  for  which  be  wis 
most  eligible;  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  incUvidu.<.l. 
an  amount  which  shall  b;  s^c  by  the  St-t., 
in  which  *.he  individual  was  last  emplo^eu 
at  a  level  which  sliall  take  into  account  the 
benefit  levels  provided  by  State  law  for  per- 
sons covered  by  tlie  Stai/C's  unemulOjiueu.. 
compensation  program,  but  which  shall  no» 
be  less  than  tlie  minimum  wo.kly  amoun^ 
nor  more  tiian  the  maximum  weekly  amount, 
under  the  unemplo^aiunl  couipensation  laiV 
of  tlie  Stat.;;  and 

(B)  may  provide  that  individuals  eligibie 
for  a  benelit  under  this  subsection  lia\e 
be^n  employed  for  up  to  one  month  in  the 
flfty-two-wet'k  period  preceduig  the  filing  tf 
a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Unemployment  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  ol  this  Act 
sliall  be  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  such  unem- 
plo^meiit  includes  unemployment  clearly  at- 
tributable to  such  administration  and  en- 
forcement. The  determination  as  to  whether 
an  individual  is  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
such  administration  and  enforcement  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  sucli  regulations)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  in  wlilch  the  individual 
was  lasc  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
industry,  business,  or  employer  ceriificatioa 
process  or  such  other  det2rmination  pro- 
cedure (or  combination  thereof)  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  consist;-nt  with  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
determine  as  most  appropriate  to  minimize 
administrative  costs,  appeals,  or  other  delay, 
in  paying  to  individuals  the  cash  allowances 
provided  under  this  section. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
(A)     an    Individual    shall    be    considered 

unemployed  in  any  week  if  he  is — 

(I)  not  working 

(ii)  able  to  work,  and 

(iii)  available  for  work, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  in  effect  in  the  State 
m  which  such  individual  was  last  employed, 
and  provided  that  he  would  not  be  su'Ject 
to  disqualification  under  that  law  for  such 
week,  if  he  were  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  law: 

(B)(i)  the  phrase  "not  eligible"  for  un- 
employment assistance  means  not  eligible  for 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  law  (including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  Is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(II)  the  phrase  "exhausted  his  rights  to 
such  assistance"  means  exhausted  all  rights 
to  regular,  additional,  and  extended  com- 
pensation under  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  chapter  85  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  has  no  further 
rights  to  regular,  additional,  or  extended 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal- un- 
employment compensation  law  (including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  Is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  ol 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  709.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  th» 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
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to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

AJLASKAN    STTBFACE    COAL    IlINE    STUDY 

Sec.  710.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  In-depth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Alaska  In  order 
to  determine  which.  If  any.  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  should  be  modified  with  respect 
to  surface  coal  mining  operations  in  Alaslca. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  the 
findings  of  the  study  to  the  President  and 
Congress  no  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  his 
report  a  draft  of  legislation  to  Implement 
any  changes  recommended  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Until  one  year  after  the  Secretary  has 
made  this  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, or  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  comes  first,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  suspend  the  appli- 
cability of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto,  to  any 
surface  coal  mining  operation  in  Alaska  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  the  continued  operation  of  such 
surface  coal  mining  operation.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  his  suspension  authority  only 
after  he  has  (1)  published  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed suspension  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In 
the  area  of  Alaska  In  which  the  affected 
surface  coal  mining  operation  Is  located,  and 
(2)  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed 
suspension  In  Alaska. 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$250,000. 

STUDY  OP  RECLAMATION  STANDARDS  FOR  SURFACE 
MINING   OF    OTHER    MlNrr..\LS 

Sec.  711.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  Is  directed  to  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  or  private  groups  as  appro- 
priate, for  an  In-depth  study  of  current  and 
developing  technology  for  surface  and  open 
pit  mining  and  reclamation  for  minerals 
other  than  coal  designed  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  effective  and  reasonable 
regxUatlon  of  surface  and  open  pit  mining 
and  reclamation  for  minerals  other  than 
coal.  The  study  shall — 

(1)  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  can  be  met  by  such  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  Involved; 

(2)  Identify  areas  where  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  cannot  be  met  by  current  and 
developing  technology; 

(3)  In  those  Instances  describe  require- 
ments most  comparable  to  those  of  this  Act 
which  could  be  met,  the  costs  involved,  and 
the  differences  In  reclamation  results  be- 
tween these  requirements  and  those  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  discuss  alternative  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  Insure  the  achievement  of 
the  most  beneficial  post-mining  land  use  for 
areas  affected  by  surface  and  open-pit  min- 
ing. 

(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Prsldent  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mining  for 
sand  and  gravel  the  study  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 

INDIAN    LANDS 

8ec.  712.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
study  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  svir- 
Xace  mining  on  Indian  lands   wblcb   wUl 


achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  recognize 
the  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  these 
lands.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
study  report  shall  Include  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to  elect 
to  assume  full  regulatory  authority  over  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  of  coal  on  Indian 
lauds. 

(b)  The  study  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
which  would  be  allected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possil)le  but  not 
later  than  January  1,  1976. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  all 
surface  coal  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands  shall  comply  with  requirements  at 
least  as  stringent  as  those  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections 515(b)(2),  515tb)(3),  515(b)(5), 
615(b)  (10),  515(b) (13),  515(b) (19).  and 
515(d)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
corporate the  requirements  of  such  provi- 
sions in  all  existing  and  new  leases  Issued  for 
coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  Indian  lands  shall  comply 
with  requirements  at  least  as  stringent  as 
those  Imposed  by  sections  507,  508,  609,  510, 
515,  516,  517,  and  519  of  this  Act  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Incorporate  the  requirements 
of  such  provisions  In  all  existing  and  new 
leases  issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  and  enforce  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  addition  to  those  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Indian  tribe  In  such  leases. 

(f)  Any  change  required  by  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  section  in  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  In  the  study  authorized  In 
this  section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of 
the  funds  authorized  In  section  714(a)  shall 
be  reserved  for  this  purpose. 

EXPERIMENTAL   PRACTICES 

Sf.c.  713.  In  order  to  encourage  advances 
In  mining  and  reclamation  practices,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  authorize  depar- 
tures in  Individual  cases  on  an  experimental 
basis  from  the  environmental  protection  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tions 515  and  516  of  this  Act.  Such  depar- 
tures may  be  authorized  If  (1)  the  experi- 
mental practices  are  potentially  more  or  at 
least  as  environmentally  protective,  during 
and  after  mining  operations,  as  those  re- 
qvUred  by  promulgated  standards;  (11)  the 
mining  operation  is  no  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  experimental  prac- 
tices; and  (ill)  the  experimental  practices 
do  not  reduce  the  protection  afforded  public 
health  and  safety  below  that  provided  by 
promulgated  standards. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRL\TIONS 

Sec  714.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  following  stuns,  and  all  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
uutU  expended: 

(a)  For  the  Implementation  and  funding 
of  sections  502,  552,  405(b)  (3) ,  and  712,  con- 
tract authority  Is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to 
become  available  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  admlni-stratlve  and  other  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 


In  this  Act,  authorization  Is  provided  for 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $20,000,000 
and  $30,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS    ON 
ALTERNATIVE   COAL   MINING  TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  715.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of,  research,  studies,  sur- 
veys, experiments,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  relative  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  application  of 
coal  mining  technologies  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maximizes  the  recovery  of  available  coal  re- 
sources, Including  the  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent underground  mining  methods,  methoca 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the  under- 
ground mining  of  thick  coal  seams  and  very 
deep  seams;  and 

(2)  safety  and  health  In  the  application  of 
such  technologies  methods  and  means. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  and  make  grants  to 
qualified  lnstitutlor.s,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  $35,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the 
next  four  years. 

SURFACE    OWNER    PROTECTION 

Sec  716.  (a)  The  provisions  and  procedures 
specified  in  this  section  shall  apply  where 
coal  ownec'  by  the  United  States  under  land 
th-*  surface  rights  to  which  are  owned  by  a 
surface  owner  as  defined  In  this  section  \s  to 
be  mined  by  methods  other  than  uuder- 
ground  mining  techniques.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize disturbance  to  svu-face  owners  from 
surface  coal  mining  of  Federal  coal  deposits, 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  liis  discretion  but,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  refrain 
from  leasing  such  coal  deposits  for  develop- 
ment by  methods  other  than  underground 
mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this 
section  shall  be  offered  for  lease  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201a),  except  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  by  any  method  other  than 
competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject  to 
this  section  In  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  o  any  surface  owner  whose  land 
Is  to  be  Included  In  the  proposed  leasing 
tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  intention 
to  place  such  deposits  under  stich  land  in  a 
leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  any 
lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the  surface 
owner  has  given  written  consent  and  the 
Secretary  has  obtained  such  consent,  to  enter 
and  commence  surface  ruining  operations, 
and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay  In  ad- 
dition to  the  rental  and  royalty  and  other 
obligations  due  the  United  States  the  money 
value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest  as 
determined  according  to  the  provisions  ol 
subsection  (e) . 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface  owner's  In- 
terest shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  based 
on  appraisals  made  by  three  appraisers.  One 
such  appraiser  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  appointed  by  the  surface 
owner  concerned,  and  one  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  appraisers  named  by  the  Secretary 
and  such  surface  owner.  In  computing  the 
value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest,  the 
appraisers  shall  first  fix  and  determine  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  surface  estate  and 
they  shall  then  determine  and  add  the  value 
of  such  of  the  following  losses  and  costs  to 
the  extent  that  s\ich  losses  and  costs  arise 
from  the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 
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(1)  loss  of  Income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process; 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  reloca- 
tion or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process; 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the  loss 
of  livestock,  crops,  water  or  other  Improve- 
ments; 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  caused  by  the  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations;  and 

(5)  such  additional  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine Is  equitable  In  light  of  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership:  Provided,  That 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
lo-sses  and  costs  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  above,  or  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)   per  acre,  whichever  Is  less. 

(f )  All  bids  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
any  such  lease  shall,  in  addition  to  any  rental 
or  royalty  and  other  obligations,  be  accom- 
panied by  the  deposit  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest 
computed  under  subsection  (e).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  surface 
owner  either  upon  the  execution  of  such 
lease  or  upon  the  commencement  of  mining, 
or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to  assure  In- 
stallment payments  over  a  period  of  years 
acceptable  to  the  surface  owner,  at  tho  option 
of  the  surface  owner.  At  the  time  of  initial 
payment,  the  surface  owner  may  request  a 
review  of  the  initial  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  such  amount  to 
reflect  any  increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  the  initial  determination.  The 
lessee  shall  pay  such  Increased  amount  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  paid  over  to  the  surface 
owner.  Upon  the  release  of  the  performance 
bonds  or  deposits  under  section  519,  or  at  an 
earlier  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  all  rights  to  enter  Into  and  use  the 
surface  of  the  land  subject  to  such  lease  shall 
revert  to  the  surface  owner. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "surface  owner"  means  the  natural  per- 
son or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  majority 
stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person  or  persons 
who  meet  the  other  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion) who — 

(1)  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface; 

(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land  or  personally  conduct  farming  or 
ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations;  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  income,  if  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations;  and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent. 
In  computing  the  three-year  period  the  Sec- 
retary may  Include  periods  diu-lng  which  title 
was  owned  by  a  relative  of  such  person  by 
blood  or  marriage  during  which  period  such 
relative  would  have  met  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  sub- 
ject to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  person 
who  meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  but  who  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (g),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
place  such  coal  deposit  In  a  leasing  tract 
unless  such  person  has  owned  such  surface 
lands  for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the 
expiration  of  such  three-year  period  such  coal 
deposit  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vided that  If  such  person  quaUfles  as  a  sur- 
face owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (g)  his 
consent  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  this  section. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Increasing  or  diminishing  any  prop- 
erty rights  held  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  other  landowner. 


(J)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  Interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
only  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  locality  in  which  the  leasing  tract  Is 
located. 

(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
coal  lea-slng  policy  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  Include  a  list  of  the 
surface  owners  who  have  (1)  given  their 
consent,  (2)  received  payments  pursuant  to 
this  section,  (3)  refused  to  give  consent,  and 
(4)  the  acreage  of  land  involved  in  each 
category.  The  report  shall  also  indicate  the 
Secretary's  views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leas- 
ing policy  on  the  availability  of  Federal  coal 
to  meet  national  energy  needs  ana  on  receipt 
of  fair  market  value  for  Federal  coal. 

(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers  or 
promises  anything  of  value  to  any  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner 
to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity  In  order  to  Indues  such  «urfaco 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  and  any  sur- 
face owner  who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers 
or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value  for 
himself  or  any  other  person  or  entity,  in 
return  for  giving  his  written  consent  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  bo  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  one  and  a  half  times  the 
monetary  equivalent  of  the  thing  of  value. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  collected  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  out  in  subsections  518(b) 
518(c).  518rd).  and  518(e)   of  this  Act. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  Issued  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  automatically  terminated  if  the  lessee, 
before  or  after  Issuance  of  the  lease,  gives, 
offers  or  promises  anything  of  value  to  the 
surface  owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  sur- 
face owner  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any 
other  person  or  entity  in  order  to  (1)  Induce 
such  surface  owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his 
written  consent  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 
(2)  compensate  such  surface  owner  for  giv- 
ing such  consent.  All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents 
and  other  payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall 
be  retained  by  the  United  States. 

(0)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  on  February  1,  1976.  Until 
February  1,  1976,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
lease  any  coal  deposits  owned  by  the  United 
States  under  land  the  surface  rights  to 
which  are  not  owned  by  the  United  States, 
unless  the  Secretary  has  In  his  possession  a 
document  which  demonstrates  the  acqules- 
ctnce  prior  to  February  27,  1975,  of  the 
owner  of  the  surface  rights  to  the  extraction 
of  minerals  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
property  by  current  surface  coal  mining 
methods. 

FEDERAL  LESSEE  PROTECTION 

Sec  717.  In  those  Instances  where  the  coal 
proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal  mhilng 
operations  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  surface  Is  subject  to  a  lease 
or  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  application  for  a  permit  shall  in- 
clude either: 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to  en- 
ter and  commence  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations on  such  land,  or  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  evidence  of  the  execution  of  a  bond  or 
undertaking  to  the  United  States  or  the 
State,  whichever  Is  applicable,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  permittee  or  lessee  of  the 
surface  lands  Involved  to  secure  payment  of 
any  damages  to  the  surface  estate  which 
the  operations  will  cause  to  the  crops,  or  to 
the  tangible  Improvements  of  the  permittee 


or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  parties  Involved,  or  as  deter- 
mined and  fixed  In  an  action  brought  against 
the  operator  or  upon  the  bond  In  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  This  bond  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roUcall 
votes  occur  on  Monday  next  prior  to 
the  hour  of  3 :  30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  a  period  of 
90  days  the  lifting  of  all  price  controls  en 
domestic  oil,  and  to  thereafter  require  the 
submission  to,  and  the  right  of  review  and 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  such  action 
within  30  days  (minority  views  filed)  (Rept. 
No.  94-32). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  103.  A  resolution  relating  to  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library.  Placed 
on  the  Calendar. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PROTECTING 
OLDER  AMERICANS  AGAINST 
OVERPAYMENT  OF  INCOME 
TAXES'— REPORT  OF  THE  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  AGING  (S. 
REPORT  NO.  94-31) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  has  recently 
issued  a  "Checklist  of  Itemized  Deduc- 
tions" for  older  persons.  This  checklist, 
"Protecting  Older  Americans  Against 
Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes."  has  at- 
tracted considerable  interest  throughout 
the  country.  The  demand  for  this  pub- 
lication has  been  overwhelming:  con- 
sequently; the  supply  is  exhausted.  In 
order  to  make  this  valuable  report  more 
widely  available  and  distributed  to  li- 
braries, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  published  as  a  Senate  Report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  MagnU- 
soN,    Mr.    AsotmEZK,    Mr.    Church, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,    Mr.    McIntyre,    and    Mr. 
Nelson)  : 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retaU  distributors  of  retaU  unit 
prices   of   consumer   commodities,    and   for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  998.   A   bill   to  amend   title  44,  United 

States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 

the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service  with 
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respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  toe  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atic aS. 

By  Mr.  ROTH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BiDEN)  : 

fi.  999.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
otilce  building  located  in  Dover,  Del.,  as  the 
"J.  Allen  Frear  Building".  Referred  to  the 
Cijmmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  Improve  the  Con- 
Eumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  to  au- 
thorize new  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposcc;.  Referred  lo  the  Coinmittee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  iOOl.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  agencies 
administering  lands  and  waters  for  recrea- 
tional and  other  public  purposes  to  acquire 
rights-of-way  essential  to  the  enjoyment  and 
utilization  of  such  lands  and  waters.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  ASairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  1002.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     PERCY     (for    himself,    Mr. 

GOLDWATEK,  Mr.  CtJRTis,  Mr.  McOov- 

ERN,  Mr.  YOTJNC.  and  Mr.  Hextska)  : 

S.  1003.  A  bill  to  name  the  synthetic  gas 

pilot  plant  located  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  the 

"Karl   E.   Mundt   Gasification   Pilot   Plant". 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  1004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pennsylvania, 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  1005.  A  bill  to  extend  the  volunteer  Are 
companies  and  volunteer  ambulance  and  res- 
cue companies  the  rates  of  postage  on  second- 
class  and  third-class  bulk  mailings  appli- 
cable to  certain  nonprofit  organizations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oflice  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MATHTAS: 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for   the   American   Revolution   Bicentennial 
Administration.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE : 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  restricting 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1008.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  H. 
Kchniidt.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JuUiciarv. 

Jfr.    STONE    (for    himself.    Mr.    Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Han- 
Er«r.  Mr.  Hastkeix,  Mr.  Montoya,  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 
P.   1C09.  A  bill  to  amend  title   13  of  the 
riited  States  Code  to  require  the  compila- 
tion of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tween  censuses  and  to   requii'e  the  use  of 
such  current  data  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  law-  in  which  popiUatlon  Is  a  fac- 
tor. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
I'-.-e  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  1010.  A  bill  to  clarify  aufliori/atlon  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Ai;eiicy  of  the  e?:<-hanpe  of  a 
portion  of  real  property  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  for  airport  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
morce. 


By  Mr.  Haskkt.i.  (for  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Fannin)   (by  reque&c) : 
S.  1011.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Aldo  Leo- 
pold Wilderness,  Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex. 
S.  1012.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Blue  Range 
Wlldemeos,  Apache  National  Forest,  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico; 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness,  Arapaho  and  White  River  Na- 
'tlonal  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1014.  A  bill  to  desig:iate  the  Flat  Tops 
Wilderness,  Routt  and  White  River  National 
Foi-ests,  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Glacier 
Wilderness,  Shoshone  National  Forest,  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming; 

S.  1016.  A  bill  to  designate  the  High  Uintas 
Wilderness,  Ashley  and  Wasatch  National 
Forests,  in  the  State  of  Utah; 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  designate  tlie  Spanish 
Peaks  Wilderness,  Gallatin  National  Forest, 
In  the  State  of  Montana; 

S.  1018.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Beartooth 
Wilderness,  Custer  and  GaUatin  National 
Forests  in  the  State  of  Montana; 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Big  Blue 
Wilderness,  Courthouse  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. Dolores  Park  Wilderness,  Mount  Snef- 
fels  Wilderness,  and  Mount  Wilson  Wilder- 
ness, San  Juan  and  Uncompahgre  National 
Forests  in  the  State  of  Colorado; 

S.  1020.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Cloud  Peak 
Wilderness,  Big  Horn  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming; 

S.  1021.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Gila  Primi- 
tive Area  as  a  part  of  the  Gila  Wilderness, 
Gila  National  Forest,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Monarch 
WUdemess  Sequoia,  and  Sierra  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  California; 

S.  1023.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Popo  Agie 
Wilderness,  Shoshone  National  Forest,  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming; 

S.  1024.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Idaho  Wil- 
derness, Boise,  Challla,  Payette,  and  Salmon 
National  Forests.  Idaho  and  the  Salmon  River 
Wilderness,  Bitterroot,  Nezperce,  and  Salmon 
National  Forests,  Idaho; 

S.  1026.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Tiiuity  Alps 
Wilderness,  Klamath,  Shasta-Trlnlty,  and  Six 
Rivers  National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1026.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Chassahowitzka  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Citrus  County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1027.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Jackson,  Union  and  Williamson  Counties,  111., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1028.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Crescent  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Garden  County,  Nebr..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1029.  A  blU  to  designate  certahi  lands  In 
the  Hart  Moimtain  National  Antelope  Refuge, 
Lake  County,  Oreg.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  San 
Bernardino  Comity,  Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  city  and  county  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Imperial  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Yuma 
Cotmty,  Ariz.,  and  Imperial  County,  Calif., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Malheur  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Har- 
ney County,  Oreg.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1034.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Rice  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Minn.,  and  the  entire  MUle  Lacs  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Minn.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1035.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Mingo  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wayne 
and  Stoddard  Counties,  Mo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Missisquoi  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Franklin  County.  Vt.,  as  wlldenieEs; 


S.  1037.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Islands 
of  the  Oregon  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  CUtsop,  TUlamook,  Uncoln  Lane, 
Coos  and  Curry  Counties,  Oreg.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1038.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Beaverhead  County,  Mont.,  as  wllderner,s; 

S.  1039.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Matia  Island  and  San  Juan  National 
Wildlife  Refuges,  San  Juan  and  Skagit 
Counties,  Wash.,  as  wUderriess; 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  designate  aU  of  th» 
Semidi  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  3rd  Judi- 
cial Division,  Alaska,  as  wilderness. 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Slmeonof  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Third  Judicial  District,  Alaska,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1042.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Tamarac  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Becker  County,  Minn.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Third  Judicial  Division,  Alaska,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Valentine  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Cherry  County,  Nebr.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1045.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  White  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Desha  County,  Ark.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1046.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  the  Agasslz  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
in  Marshall  County,  Minn.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1047.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Aleutian  Islands  National  WildUfe 
Refuge,  Third  Judicial  Division,  Alaska,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  designate  all  of  the 
Anaho  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Washoe  County,  Nev.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1049.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Chlncoteague  National  WUdUfe  Ref- 
uge, and  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, Accomack  County,  Va.,  and  Worcester 
County,  Md.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Princess  Anne  County,  Va.,  as  wilderness; 
S.  1051.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Big  Lake  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Mississippi  County.  Ark.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1052.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Bombay  Hook  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge, Kent  County,  Del.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1053.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Cedar  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Carteret  County,  N.C.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1054.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Lee  County,  Fla..  as  wilderness; 
S.  1055.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Cherry  County,  Nebr.,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1056.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Kenal  National  Moose  Range,  Kenal 
Peninsula  Borough,  Alaska,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1057.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Lacassine  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Cameron  Parish,  La.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1058.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Lake  Woodruff  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge, Lake  and  Volusia  Counties,  Fla.,  as  wU- 
demess; 

S.  1059.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Mattamuskeet  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Hyde  County,  N.C.,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1060.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Medicine  Lake  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge, Sheridan  and  Roosevelt  Counties, 
Mont.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1061.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Noxubee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Oktibbeha  County,  Miss.,  as  wUderness; 

S.  1062.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Parker  River  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Essex  Coiuity,  Mass.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  the  Pea  Island  National  WUdlife  Ref- 
uge, Dare  County,  N.C.,  as  wUderness; 
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S.  1064.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  San  tee  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Clar- 
endon County,  S.C.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Sheldon  National  Antelope  Refuge, 
Washoe  County,  Nev.,  as  wilderness; 

S,  1066.  A  bill  to  designate  certahi  lands  In 
the  Swanquarter  National  WUdlife  Refuge, 
Hyde  County,  N.C.,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1067.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  UL  Bend  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  PhU- 
lips  County,  Mont,,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1068.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Badlands  National  Monument,  S.  Dak., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1069.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  land.s  In 
the  Bandeller  National  Monument,  N.  Mex., 
as  wUderness; 

S.  1070.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1071.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Na- 
tional Montiment,  Colo.,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park,  N.  Mex., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1074.  A  biU  to  designate  as  wUderness 
certain  lands  within  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah; 

S.  1075.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Chlrlcahua  National  Monument,  Ariz., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1076.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Colorado  National  Monument,  Colo., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1077.  A  bUl  to  desig^nate  certain  lands  in 
the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oi-eg.,  as  wil- 
derness; 

S.  1078.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1079.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.,  as  wU- 
derness; 

S.  1080.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  National 
Monuments,  Ariz,,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1081.  A  blUto  deelgnate  certain  lands  In 
the  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyo.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1082.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Great  Sand  Dtmes  National  Monu- 
ment, Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S,  1083.  A  MU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tex.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1084.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Haleakala  National  Park,  Hawaii,  as 
wUderness; 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilderness 
certain  lands  within  Isle  Royale  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  Calif., 
as  wUderness; 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Katmai  National  Monument,  Alaska,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1088.  A  bUl  to  designate  as  wilderness 
certain  lands  within  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1089.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
hi  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  and  in 
the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake  Chelan  National 
Recreation  Areas,  Wash.,  as  wUderness; 

S.  1091.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash.,  as 
wilderness; 
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S.  1092.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Pinacles  National  Monument  in  Califor- 
nia, as  wilderness; 

S.  1093.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  landa 
In  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Calif, 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1095.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Saguaro  National  Monumciit,  Ariz., 
a:;  ■.vilderness; 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lends  in 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va.,  as  wil- 
derness; 

S.  1097.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
tho  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial 
Park,  N.  Dak.,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1093.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lauds  In 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Idaho-Wyo- 
ming-Montana, as  wUderness; 

S.  1099.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Ycsemlte  National  Park,  Calif.,  as  wU- 
derness; 

S.  1100.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Zion  National  Park  as  wilderness; 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Death  Valley  Monument,  California  and 
Nevada,  as  wUdemess; 

S.  1102.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Utah 
and  Colorado,  as  wUderness; 

S.  1103.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla.,  as  wU- 
derness; 

S.  1104.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Great  &noky  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  as  wUdemess. 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park,  Hawaii, 
PS  wUderness: 

S.  1106.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Mount  Ranler  NationsJ  Park,  Wash.,  as 
wilderness;  and 

S.  1107.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Organ  Pipe  National  Monument,  Ariz.,  as 
wUderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Maontj- 
soN,  Mr.  Mondalp,  Mr.  Humphret, 
Mr.  McGovESN,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Tttnnet,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNOS.  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr. 
Habtke) : 

S.  1108.  A  bin  to  establish  an  emergency 
mortgage  credit  program  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  aid  middle-Income  home  buy- 
era.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr, 
PHiLn»  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Hrttska,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr  Percy, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  MtrsKnt) : 

S.  1109.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  parole,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
and  Mr.  Garn)  ; 

S.  1110.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CoimcU  on 
Judicial  Tenure  in  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  establish  a  procedure  In 
addition  to  Impeachment  for  the  retirement 
of  disabled  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  removal  of  Justices  and 
judges  whose  conduct  is  or  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
article  III,  section  1  of  the  Constitution,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  TtrNNEY,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Bayh)  : 

S.  nil.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright  Act 
of  1909,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Energy  Trust 
PHind  funded  by  a  tax  on  energy  sources,  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  domestic 
sources  of  energy  and  for  the  more  efficient 
utUization  of  energy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S,  1113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish,  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  national  p>etro- 
leum  reserves,  the  development  of  which 
needs  to  be  regulated  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purpoces.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1114.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  time  spent 
by  American  civilians  In  enemy  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  and  similar  places  shall  be  credit- 
able (as  though  it  were  mUitary  service)  to- 
ward pensions,  annuities,  or  EimUar  benefits 
under  various  Federal  retirement  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service, 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bakzx,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  1115.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974,  so  as  to  authorize  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  In  the  field  of 
ground  propulsion  systems.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  hin^.self  and 
Mr.  Cranston  ) : 
SJ.  Res.  61.  A  Joint  resolution  to  dis- 
approve Export-Import  Bank  Financing  of 
a  nuclear  reactor  sale  to  South  Korea.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLXJTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnxtson,  Mr.  Aboitrezk,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Htm- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  TrmwEY, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son) : 
S.  997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Aci  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of  retail 
unit  prices   of   consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  pmposes.  Referi-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

PRICE   DISCLOSrURE   ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son, I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclosure  by 
retail  distributors  of  retail  unit  prices  of 
consumer  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation which  I  introduce  today  and 
which  will  be  introduced  on  Monday  by 
Congressman  Rosenthal  and  some  35 
additional  Members  of  the  House,  is  to 
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insure  that,  first,  prices  be  marked  on 
consumer  commodities,  second,  unit  pric- 
ing information  be  available  to  con- 
sumers, and  third,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  effectively  enforces  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  as  amended 
by  this  measure. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  since  the 
original  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
was  passed.  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  introduced  legislation  to  require 
unit  pricing.  Now,  however,  a  thorough 
need  for  providing  comprehensive  pric- 
ing information  has  been  amply  dem- 
on.'^trated. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  filed 
witli  the  Congress  on  January  29, 
a  report  which  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  costs  of  instituting  unit  pricing  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  consumer  savings 
attributable  to  using  unit  pricing.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  information  is  a  major 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
need  for  unit  pricing  and  the  economic 
viability  of  such  a  system. 

AdditlonaUy,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Universal  Product  Coding  system— 
UPC— it  has  become  evident  that  addi- 
tional savings  will  be  forthcoming  to  re- 
tailers who  make  ii.se  of  this  computer 
assisted  automated  check-out  procedure. 
But  such  savings,  cannot  take  place  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  A  number 
of  retailers  have  indicated  that  they  will 
not  place  price  information  on  tlie  prod- 
uct which  the  consumer  buys.  How  will 
the  consumer  be  able  to  compare  prices 
within  a  store  from  aisle  to  aisle?  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  con- 
sumers should  be  given  a  grease  pencil 
with  which  to  mark  prices  on  individual 
items.  Enough  said  about  unworkable 
suggestions.  Clearly  the  retailer  makhig 
use  of  UPC  will  still  save  money  if  there 
is  price  marking  on  each  individual  item. 
Just  as  important,  however,  is  the  out-of- 
store  price  comparison.  How  can  the  con- 
sumer compare  prices  once  he  takes  his 
products  home?  Today,  he  can  look  at  the 
items  next  to  each  other  on  the  shelf  at 
home  and  clearly  see  cost  comparisons. 
Under  UPC,  without  price  marking,  the 
consumer  would  have  to  be  bookkeeper 
and  filing  clerk,  collecting  the  various 
cash  register  tapes,  remembering  which 
products  were  purchased  at  which  stores, 
and  then  having  to  decipher  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  item  from  the  register  tape. 
Lastly,  Mr.  President,  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  has  not  been  a 
great  success.  Diverse  and  conflicting 
jurisdictional  guidance,  halfhearted  ef- 
fort, and  a  singular  lack  of  enthusiasm 
about  this  legislation  has  resulted  in  Its 
being  a  less  than  effective  measure. 
Therefore,  we  propose  that  all  jurisdic- 
tion for  regulating  under  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  be  transferred  to 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  ap- 
propriate language  is  included  in  the 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  much  thought  has  gone 
into  the  development  of  this  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  a  sympo- 
sium in  December  on  the  Universal 
Product  Code.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  done  a  report  on  Unit  Pricing. 
And  the  Consumer  Federation  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  question  and  answer 
analysis  of  UPC. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  section  of  the  GAO  report  concern- 
ing unit  pricing,  the  CFA  publication  on 
Universal  Product  Code,  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  we  are  introducing  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  997 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Price  Disclosure 
Acf. 

PRICE   MARKING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1453)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  No  person  engaged  in  business  in  the 
sale  at  retail  of  any  packaged  consumer  com- 
modity which  has  been  distributed  in  com- 
merce, or  the  distribution  of  which  affects 
commerce,  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  duiplay 
for  sale  any  such  commodity  miless — 

"(1)  the  total  selling  price  of  such  com- 
modity is  plainly  marked  by  a  stamp,  tag, 
or  label  affixed  to  a  panel  of  the  package;  and 

"(2)  the  retail  \mlt  price  of  such  com- 
modity Ls  plainly  marked  by — 

"(A)  a  stamp,  tag.  or  label  affixed  to  prln- 
sipal  display  panel  of  the  package,  or 

"(B)  a  label  or  sign  in  close  proximity  to 
the  point  of  display  of  such  package,  which 
label  or  sign  shall  also  contain  the  name  and 
quantity  of  contents  of  such  commodity." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1454  ( b ) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  after 
"(b)".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  following  entities  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  section  4(c)  of  this 
Act: 

"(A)  Any  individual  retail  outlet  which 
.sells  or  offers  for  sale  packaged  consumer 
commodities  and  whose  total  gross  sales  do 
not  exceed  $250,000  per  annum,  unless  such 
an  outlet  is  one  of  a  number  of  outlets  owned 
substantially  or  whose  inventory  is  supplied 
substantially,  by  a  single  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  whose  total  gross  sales  exceed 
$500,000  per  annum. 

"(B)  Any  retail  outlet  In  any  Stsite  which 
has  enacted  a  mandatory  unit  pricing  law 
and  such  law  is  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  and  com- 
parable in  scope  and  comprehensiveness  to 
the  requlrementL  of  this  section;  except  that 
retailers  (Including  chalnstores  and  affiliated 
stores)  who  operate  outlets  in  any  such 
State  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  if  they  also 
operate  outlets  in  any  other  Stat«.  The  Com- 
mission fhM,  upon  application  by  an  ap- 
propriate and  adequately-staffed  State 
agency,  or  agencies,  certify  a  plan  if  the 
requirements  of  such  plan  ( 1 )  do  not  unduly 
burden  interstate  commerce;  (2)  afford 
equivalent  or  greater  price  disclosure  to  an 
equivalent  or  greater  number  of  consumers 
in  such  State  than  is  afforded  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  (3)  include  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement;  and  (4)  provide  for 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  price  disclosure  requirements,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commission.  Such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  reviewed  periodically,  but  not 
less  than  once  every  three  years,  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  be  renewed  if  such  plan 
(A)  continues  to  meet  or  exceed  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and  (B)  is  administered 
and  enforced  efTecllvely  by  the  State  in- 
volved.". 

DEFINITTONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  seciion 
10(a)  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  L.ibeling  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1459 (a))   Is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  the  word  "consumption" 
the  first  time  it  appears  In  such  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "use"- 
and 

(2)  striking  ",  or  use  by  individuals  for 
purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  ordinarily  rendered  within 
the  household,  and  which  usually  is  con- 
sumed or  expended  in  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "bi  or  around  the 
hou.sehold.  but  shall  not  include  durable 
goods  which  are  customarily  not  expende?! 
or  consumed  durinj;  the  first  year  of  use". 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1459) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  term  'retail  unit  price",  when 
used  In  relation  to  the  contents  of  a  package 
of  any  consumer  commodity,  means  the  re- 
tail prices  of  the  contents  of  that  package 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  retail  price  of  such 
contents  per  single  whole  unit  of  weight, 
volume,  or  measure.". 

ENFORCEMENT    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1454(a)) 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  words 
"(A)  the  Secretary  of  health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
'Secretary)  with  re.spect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  which  is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic,  as  each  such  term  is  defined  by 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321);  and  (B)",  and 
striking  out  the  words  "with  respect  to  any 
other  consumer  commodity". 

(h)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1454(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'the  Secretary  or". 

(c)  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1454(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  is  undue  proliferation  of  the  weights, 
measures,  or  quantities  in  which  any  con- 
sumer commodity  or  reasonably  comparable 
consumer  commodities  are  being  distributed 
In  packages  for  sale  at  retaU  and  such  undue 
proliferation  impairs  the  reasonable  abUlty 
6f  consumers  to  make  value  comparisons 
with  respect  to  such  consumer  commodity  or 
commodities,  the  Commission  shall  request 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  initiate 
a  voluntary  product  standard  for  such  com- 
modity or  commodities  under  the  procedures 
for  the  development  of  voluntary  products 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449,  as  amended; 
15  U.S.C.  272).  Such  procedures  shall  provide 
adequate  manufacturer,  packer,  distributor, 
and  consumer  representation.". 

(d)  Section  5(e)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1454(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "the"  after  "(2)"  and  all  that  follows 
before  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission  determines 
that  it  has  not  been  observed,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  such  undue  prolifera- 
tion of  weights,  measures,  or  quantities  in 
which  any  consumer  commodity  or  reason- 
ably comparable  consumer  commodities  are 
being  distributed  in  packages  for  sale  at 
retail.". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (15  UJ5.C.  1455) 
Is  .^mended  by — 

(1)  Striking  out  subsections  "(a)"  and 
"(b)",  redesignating  subsections  "(c)"  and 
"(d)"  as  subsections  "(b)"  and  "(c)",  re- 
spectively, and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(a)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  section  4  or  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code;  except  that  the  Commission  shall  give 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  for  oral 
presentations  of  data,  views,  and  arguments, 
in  addition  to  vTitten  submissions.  A  tran- 
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script  shall  be  Le;3t  of  any  oral  presentation. 
Any  such  rule  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  section  18(e)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (as  amended  by  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act,  Public  Law  93-637)  In 
the  same  manner  as  rules  prescribed  under 
section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  siich  Act.  except  that 
section  18(e)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  shall  not 
apply.",  and 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
connection  with  the  training  by  the  Com- 
mls!:ion  ot  any  individual  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  S.,ate,  duly  commissioned  by  the 
Commission  as  an  ofll;er  of  the  Commi-ision 
to  conduct  examination'^,  invejtigatlons,  or 
perform  other  function",  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Cominisjion  may 
allow  such  individual  travel  expen.ses  to  and 
from  the  place  of  such  training,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  in  travel 
status  and  during  such  training,  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  expenses  are  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  individuals  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently:  Provided,  That  the 
individual's  training  is  conducted  under  an 
agi'eement  between  the  Coinmis.?lon  and  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
pursuant  to  which  such  Individual,  upon 
completion  of  the  training,  will  be  employed 
by  such  State,  or  political  subdivision  to 
conduct  examinations  or  Investigations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

(f)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1456) 
is  amended  by  (1)  strlkliig  ou,  subseztions 
"(a)"  and  "(b)",  (2)  redeslnating  subsec- 
tion "(c)"  as  sub:ection  '(b)"'.  and  (3)  In- 
serting ijie  following  new  subrectlou: 

"(a)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pui-suant 
to  the  Act,  with  respect  to  any  consumer 
commodity  delivered  for  introduction  In 
commerce,  or  sold  at  retail,  offered  for  sale 
at  retail,  or  displayed  for  sale  at  retail,  shall 
constitute  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice affecting  commerce  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a) )  and  shall  be  subject  to 
enforcement  under  section  5(b)  and  penalties 
under  section  5(1)  and  section  5(m)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended.". 

(g)  Section  8  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1457) 
is  amended  by  (1)  striking  tho  beginning  of 
the  sentence  beginning  with  the  word  "•Each" 
up  to  and  through  the  word  "Act,",  and  by 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Commission", 
and  (2)  striking  the  words  "tliat  officer  or 
agency  for"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Commission  in". 

(h)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  (15  UJS.C. 
S458(a) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  words  "to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  shall  (1)  transmit  copies 
thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  the 
Commission",  and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "agencies,  and  (2) 
furnish  to  such  State  officers  and  agencies" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'which  shall 
also  be  furnished  with". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  after  its  date  of  enactment, 
except  that  the  requirements  of  section  4(c) 
( 1 )  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labelbig  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  take 
eifect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amendments  made  by  sections  5(e)  and  6(f) 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  with  regard  to 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  and  the  en- 
forcement of  section  4(c)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tbls  Act. 


[Report  to  the  Congress] 
Food  I^abelinc:   Ooals,  Shobtcomlngs,  and 

Proposed  Changes 
(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States) 
Comptroller  General 

op  the  UNrrED  States, 

January  29,  1975. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  is  our  report  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and 
related  food  labelmg  laws  and  the  improve- 
ments needed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Department  of  Commerce:  and  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  tiie  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  and  the 
Erouomts  Research  Service,  Depajrtnient  of 
Agriculture,  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
more  usable  InXormation  for  making  the 
value  comparisons  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  for  determining  which  brands  are 
best  suited  to  their  specific  needs  or 
preferences. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UjB.C. 
53 ) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.S.C.  67). 

Copies  cf  this  r^jort  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Office  of^Ianagement  and  Budget; 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller     General    of     the     United 
States. 

ClIAPrnR  7.--L'NIT  pricing old  IDHA,   NEW 

APPLICATION 

I'o  c:mp.*re  the  value  of  competing  com- 
modities, consumers  must  be  able  to  readily 
conipflre  th3  prices.  However,  studies  of  con- 
snnior  abilities  to  compare  prices  showed 
thjt — despite  PPLA — consumers  make  inac- 
cumte  price  comparisons  40  percent  or  more 
of  tho  time.  The  presentation  of  unit  prices — 
which  his  been  done  for  years  en  fresh 
meftts — could  facilitite  price  comp.irisons  of 
each  brand  and  size  of  competing  commodl- 
tie.s.  Studies  have  shown  that  unit  prices 
cnn  redtice  price  comparison  errors.  However, 
PPLA  currently  does  not  require  retail  gro- 
cery stores  to  provide  unit  pricing. 
FPLA  provisions  fail  to  overcome  obstacles 
in  comparing  prices 

To  facilitate  consumer  price  comparisons 
FPLA  provides  that  labels  of  all  consumer 
commodities  show  net  quantity  of  contents 
and  a  voluntary  program  be  established  to 
standardize  and  reduce  the  number  of  pack- 
age sizes  for  consumer  commodities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  report  on 
FPLA  (H.  Rept.  2076,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  reqiiirement 
for  providing  Information  on  the  net  quan- 
tity of  package  contents  was: 

"•  •  'to  provide  a  total  ounce  statement 
which  will  fticilltate  the  computation  of  costs 
per  ounce  and  thus  aid  the  consumer  in  mak- 
ing value  comparisons  among  comparable 
commodities." 

The  Senate  version  of  the  FPLA  bill  (S. 
985,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  stated  that,  before 
\isuig  the  voluntary  program  to  standardize 
and  reduce  the  number  of  package  sizes  for 
a  product,  it  should  be  determined  that  the 
weights  or  quantities  hi  which  the  commod- 
ity is  being  sold  are  likely  to  impair  con- 
sum?rs'  ability  to  compare  prices  per  unit. 
Although  the  final  version  of  FPLA  substi- 
tuted "value"  for  "price"  throughout,  the 
Conference  Report  of  the  House  and  Senate 
(H.  Rept.  2286,  89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  explained 
this  change  by  stating  that  price  comparison 
Is  ••  •  •  •  a  very  important  factor  in  mak- 
ing a  value  oomparlson." 

Surveys  of  consumer  abilities  to  compare 
prices  showed  consumers  often   could   not 


comp.ire  prices  ccrrectly.  In  Cctolser  1968,' 
five  college-educated  hovtsewives  were  asked 
to  buy  from  a  Sacramento  supermarket  =  the 
package  for  each  of  14  grorery  products  that, 
in  their  Judgment,  offered  the  best  unit  price. 
Thirty-eight  or  E4  per. en',  cf  the  70  choices 
were  incorrect. 

In  May  1969,  a  similar  survey"  required 
two  groups  of  shoppers  to  select  the  lowest 
unit-priced  Item  for  several  grocery  products 
in  New  York  City.  A  group  of  16  shoppers 
made  a  total  of  196  choices  from  the  list  of 
produ:ts  and  were  ii  cirre:t  en  85.  or  43  per- 
cent. A  group  of  10  shcppers  made  a  total  of 
111  ciiolccs  and  were  inrcrrect  on  50,  or  45 
percent. 

In  additio!''.  Department  :f  Commerce  offi- 
cials testified  on  Mar^h  23,  1970,  In  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  Senr.te  Committee  on 
Commerce,  hearing  on  PPLA.  that  the  pack- 
age size  standardization  ■  rograra  was  not 
removing  all  major  obstacles  to  value  com- 
parisons as  was  hoped.  They  stated  It  was 
not  practical  to  reduce  the  number  of  pack- 
age sizes  and  have  a  mathematically  desirable 
relationship  which  would  facilitate  price 
comparisons. 

The  package  sizes  for  heavy  duty,  normal 
densitj',  dry  detergents,  fcr  example,  had  been 
reduced  from  22  sizes  to  6;  however,  because 
of  packingcase  requirements  the  sizes  were 
not  evenly  divisible.  For  example,  the  tliree 
most  popular  sizes  sre  20,  4^,  ai:d  84  oimces. 
Although  the  reduction  in  package  sizes  made 
cross  brand  price  comparisons  for  each  size 
easier,  the  comparison,  fcr  example,  of  the 
prices  for  20-ounce  and  84-ounce  boxes  of 
detergent  still  required  a  complicated  calcu- 
lation. 

A  more  detailed  study  '  also  found  that  the 
efforts  to  standardize  package  sizes  offered 
little  assistance  to  shoppers  who  attempt  to 
compare  prices.  The  study  tested  how  effec- 
tively price  comparison  problems  could  be 
solved  by  selected  shoppers  of  an  Inner-city 
supermarket  and  a  suburban  supermarket  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Each  responding  shopper  was  asked  which 
of  two  differing  package  sizes  for  each  of  five 
products  cost  less  per  measure,  and  how  much 
less.  Two  groups  of  shoppers  were  tested  on 
evenly  divisible  package  sizes  (e.g.,  each 
package  size  being  a  whole  multiple  of  the 
smallest  package  size) .  One  group  was  tested 
with  singly  priced  items  (e.g.  24  cents  each) 
and  the  other  with  mulOple  priced  items 
(e.g.  2  for  49  cents).  Another  two  groups  of 
shoppers  were  tested  on  unevenly  divisible 
package  sizes— one  with  singly  priced  items 
and  the  other  with  multiple  priced  items. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
responding  shoppers  in  each  group  and  the 
average  percentage  of  correct  answers. 


Inner  city 


Suburtun 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

of  re-  ot  cor-  of  re-  of  cor- 

spond-  red  spond-  reef 

eiils  answers  ents  answers 


Evenly  divisible 

package  sizes: 

Srngle  priced 

81 

16 

£9 

38 

MuUJple  priced... 

80 

14 

90 

32 

Unevenly  dinsiMe 

package  sizes: 

Singly  pijced 

82 

10 

80 

14 

Multiple  priced.  . 

8b 

16 

86 

12 

The  preceding  study  only  required  shop- 
pers to  compare  prices  between  two  pack- 
age sizes.  In  a  typical  supermarket,  shoppers 
would  have  to  consider  two  or  more  package 
sizes  among  several  competing  brands.  For 
example,  our  survey  of  heavy  duty,  normal 
density,  dry  detergents  available  in  6  Detroit 
area  supermarkets  showed  shoppers  would 
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have  as  many  as  4  unevenly  divisible  pack- 
age sizes  (20.  49.  84,  and  171  ounce)  and 
from  9  to  13  brands  to  choose  from.  The 
stores  we  surveyed  averaged  22  selections  of 

detergent. 

Unit  pricing  redriccs  price  comparison  errors 
A  method  for  facilitating  consumers'  price 
comparisons  would  be  to  present  unit  prices 
for  each  brand  and  size  of  competing  prod- 
ucts. Unit  pricing  eliminates  complicated 
mathematical  'computations.  Studies  have 
shown  that  unit  price  information  signifi- 
cantly reduces  consumers'  price  comparison 
errors. 

Unit  pricing  provides  a  common  denomi- 
nator— such  as  price  per  ounce,  pound,  pint, 
etc. — for  comparing  prices  of  products  which 
come  in  various  package  sizes,  have  several 
competing  brands,  and  are  subject  to  multi- 
ple-item pricing.  It  has  Ijeen  usei  for  many 
years  to  facilitate  price  comparisons  of  store- 
packaged  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  because  of 
the  randomness  of  the  package  weights.  For 
example,  packages  of  ground  beef  show  the 
price  per  pound  as  well  as  the  total  price. 

The  study  which  tested  shoppers'  price 
comparison  ability  In  an  Inner-city  and  a 
suburban  supermarket  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  area  also  found  that  unit  pricing  would 
have  significantly  Improved  the  percentage 
of  correct  answers  for  the  products  In  evenly 
and  unevenly  divisible  package  sizes. 

In  the  study  a  group  of  selected  shoppers 
in  each  store  was  asked  to  compare  the  prices 
of  two  selections  for  each  of  five  products 
In  a  simulated  unit  pricing  situation  (simply 
comparing  the  package  prices  for  two  selec- 
tions of  the  same  size  packages).  Eighty-five 
inner-city  shoppers  answered  correctly  53 
percent  of  the  time  and  91  suburban  shop- 
pers answered  correctly  86  percent  of  the 
time.  The  director  of  the  study  believed 
that  the  other  groups  of  shoppers  mentioned 
earlier  could  have  done  as  well  if  unit  prices 
had  been  available  for  the  evenly  and  un- 
evenly divisible  package  sizes. 

In  a  1970  study-  a  sample  of  53  house- 
wives was  randomly  divided  among  3  differ- 
ent supermarkets  with  Instructions  to  buy 
the  most  economical  brand  and  size  in  each 
of  13  products.  One  store  provided  unit  pric- 
ing while  the  others  emphasized  either  singly 
priced  items  or  multiple  priced  Items.  The 
shoppers  with  unit  pricing  bought  the  mini- 
mum unit  price  Item  on  an  average  of  64 
percent  of  their  choices.  The  other  shoppers 
were  successful  on  an  average  of  only  about 
50  percent  of  their  choices.  Also,  there  was 
a  greater  difference  in  cost  between  the  Item 
purchased  and  the  minimum  xuiit  price  Item 
m  the  stores  without  unit  pricing,  especially 
those  emphasizing  multiple  pricing. 

A  study  •  of  consumer  behavior  In  a  simu- 
lated supermarket  shopping  situation  showed 
that  the  average  percentage  of  correct  choices 
was  not  only  higher  when  unit  pricing  was 
provided,  but  the  average  shopping  time  was 
significantly  less.  Seventy-five  volunteers — 
64  of  whom  were  women— were  assigned  ran- 
domly to  3  groups  of  25  each.  Each  volunteer 
was  told  "to  choose  that  package  which  gave 
the  most  quantity  for  the  money"  from  each 
of  nine  product  groups.  One  group  of  volun- 
teers was  given  unit  prices,  one  group  used 
»  computational  device '  to  determine  unit 
prices,  and  one  group  had  only  the  net 
weight  and/or  servings  and  the  total  price 
on  each  package.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  results  for  volunteers  In  each 
group. 
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In  another  experiment,'  200  randomly  se- 
lected housewives  were  asked  to  choose  among 
different  sizes  of  their  regular  brands  of  de- 
tergents and  soft  drinks,  first  when  only 
package  price  was  given  and  then  when  unit 
price  was  added.  The  study  concluded  that 
prices  were  of  clear  importance  In  the  selec- 
tion of  package  size,  but  many  housewives 
did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  prices 
of  different  sizes,  measured  In  terms  of  cents 
per  pound  or  the  like.  When  unit  pricing  was 
provided  many  housewives  switched  to  sizes 
which  had  lower  unit  prices. 

Availability  of  unit  pricing 

Since  June  1970,  many  grocery  stores  have 
voluntarily  instituted  unit  prichig  in  re- 
sponse to  the  consumer  movement  or  be- 
cause of  State  or  local  laws.  Our  survey  as 
well  as  other  surveys  indicate  that  unit  pric- 
ing is  being  instituted  primarily  by  super- 
market chains  (firms  with  11  or  more  stores). 
About  half  of  the  chain  supermarkets  have 
unit  pricing. 

The  "Progressive  Grocer,"  a  trade  maga- 
zine, surveyed  the  availability  of  unit  pric- 
ing among  chains  for  1971  and  1972  as  well  as 
Independent  retail  stores  and  wholesalers  for 
1971  through  1973.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percent  of  respondents  In  each  cate- 
gory that  had  unit  pricing. 


To  obtain  Information  on  the  avallabllitv 
of  unit  pricing  in  areas  where  it  Is  not  re- 
quired by  law,  we  surveyed  supermarket 
chains  In  10  metropolitan  areas  during  July 
and  August  1973.  The  10  "standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas"  had  a  combined 
population  of  34.5  million  in  the  1970  cen- 
sus. We  identified  the  supermarket  chains 
from  a  1972  directory,  "Supermarket  Gro- 
cery and  Convenience  Store  Chains."  pub- 
lished by  Business  Guides;  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  Chain  Store  Age.  Only  about  a  third  of 
these  chains  provided  unit  pricing  to  their 
shoppers.  The  survey  results  follow. 


Mctippclilan  area 


Number  of  Number  of 

supermarket  supermarket 

chains  chains  with 

contacted  unit  pricing 


Atlanta,  Ga 5 

Chicago,  111 _., g 

Dallas,  Tex ...'.'..".  9 

Denver,  Colo _. 5 

Detroit,  Mich ....//..  6 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif."  23 

Newark,  N.J  n 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.j '..'"I  6 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif....  12 

St.  Louis,  r/lo.-lll 6 

Tofal 92 


1 
3 
2 
3 
3 

a 

4 
3 
3 
1 


Category 


Number       Percent  with 
responding         unit  pricing 


1971: 

Chains 

Independent  stores. 

Wholesalers 

1972: 

Chains 

Independent  stores. 

Wholesalers 

1973: 

Chains 

Independent  stores. 

Wholesalers 


126 

1,578 
269 

120 
1,315 

203 

(') 

1,410 

196 


45 
34 
20 

48 
36 
23 


39 
26 


'  No  survey. 

In  1971,  the  Super  Market  Institute,  Inc.,  a 
research  and  education  institute  of  the  gro- 
cery Industry,  surveyed  the  availability  of 
unit  pricing  among  supermarkets  with  an- 
nual sales  of  $1  million  or  more.  Most  of 
these  supermarkets  were  operated  by  chains. 
The  survey  showed  that  37  percent  of  the 
7,093  responding  stores  had  unit  pricing. 

The  availability  of  unit  pricing  in  grocery 
stores  has  been  due  to  some  extent  to  laws 
requiring  unit  pricing.  As  of  September  1973, 
five  States  and  at  least  three  cities  required 
unit  pricing  In  some  of  their  stores. 

State  and  local  unit  pricing  laws  are  gen- 
erally directed  at  grocery  stores  but  certain 
types  or  sizes  are  excluded.  The  most  fre- 
quent exemptions  pertain  to  owner-operated 
single  stores  and  stores  with  limited  sales 
volumes.  In  this  last  category,  the  New  York 
City  law  exempts  any  retail  entity  (one  or 
more  stores)  with  annual  sales  of  less  than 
$2  million  Seattle  and  Maryland  exempt 
stores  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $760,000, 
and  Vermont  exempts  stores  with  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  States  or 
cities,  the  effective  dates  of  the  laws,  and  the 
estimated  number  of  stores  covered  by  each 
law. 


State  or  clly 


£ffectlve  Number  of 

date  stores 


Information  used 


Average 

percent  of 

correct 

choices 


Unit  prices o 

Package  prices H"  £4 

Computational  device (6 


Average  Massachusetts Jan.  1.1971 

shopping  Connecticut Oct  1,1971 

time  Maryland Jan.  1,1972 

(minutes)  Vermont July  1,1972 

Rhode  Island  ._.. Oct  1  1972 

New  York  City Mar.  31]  1971 

4  Seattle Aug  1,1972 

24  Ann  Arbor June  12, 1973 

32 

Total 


2.000 

4,500 
100 
75 

1,200 
91 
35 


8,001 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


>  No  estimate  furnished. 


During  March  through  July  1973,  we  sur- 
veyed members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  (NAFC)  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.S., 
Inc.  (NARGUS),  to  determine  the  number 
of  stores  providing  unit  pricing  or  planning 
to  provide  It  within  18  months.  We  received 
responses  from  110  chains  and  303  independ- 
ents. Sixty  percent  of  the  chains  and  17  per- 
cent of  the  Independents  had  unit  pricing 
In  some  or  all  of  their  stores.  The  following 
table  recaps  the  responses.  An  estimated  95 
percent  of  these  stores  are  supermarkets. 


Stores  with 
Total  unit 

stores  pricing 


Percent  of 
total 


Chains 

Independents. 


16,553 
706 


7,904 
142 


48 
20 


Each  respondent  was  also  asked  Its  plans 
through  1974  for  be^glnnlng  unit  pricing  or 
expanding  it  to  more  stores.  Nineteen  chains 
and  18  Independents  plan  to  have  unit  pric- 
ing in  a  total  of  1,153  and  34  more  stores, 
respectively.  This  would  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  stores  providing  unit  pricing  from 
48  to  55  percent  for  chainstores  and  from  20 
to  25  for  independent  stores. 
Need  to  improve  presentation  of  unit  pricing 

Many  supermarkets  have  Installed  unit 
pricing  programs  to  provide  consumers  ad- 
ditional information  to  facilitate  consumer 
value  comparisons.  Improvements  are 
needed,  however,  to  insure  that  unit  pricing 
Information  is  more  effectively  presented. 
Success  of  these  programs  depends  on  the 
extent  of  unit  pricing  coverage,  the  design  of 
the  shelf  label,  the  maintenance  of  shelf 
labels,  the  unit  of  measure  used,  and  the 
promotion  and  explanatory  material  pro- 
vided consumers. 

Extent  of  unit  pricing  coverage 
Although  unit  pricing  has  been  used  for 
many  years  on  random  weight  products  sold 
in  the  meat  and  produce  department  of  a 
supermarket,  the  major  categories  "  of  prod- 
ucts suitable  for  the  new  application  of  unit 
pricing  are  generally  found  In  the  dry  gro- 
cery and  frozen  food  departments.  Dry  gro- 
ceries average  about  41  percent  and  frozen 
foods  about  3  percent  of  supermarket  sales." 
Dry  groceries  Include  packaged,  canned,  and 
bottled  food  products  for  people  and  pets; 
alcoholic   and   nonalcoholic    beverages;    to- 
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bacco  products;  household  cleaning  com- 
pounds and  supplies;  laundry  supplies;  soap 
and  detergent  products;  and  paper  products. 
The  size  of  each  of  these  departments 
varies  among  supermarkets.  For  example, 
NAFC  and  NARGUS  members'  responses  to 
our  survey  showed  the  number  of  items  (dif- 
ferent brands  and/or  sizes  of  products) 
ranged  from  2,600  to  10,800  for  dry  groceries 
and  from  200  to  2,600  for  frozen  foods.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  unit  pricing  In  the  dry 
grocery  and  frozen  food  departments  and  la 
many  of  the  product  categories  which  ".om- 
prlse  these  depaitments  varied  considerably. 
Based  on  the  questionnaires  received  from 
NAFC  and  NARGUS  members  who  provide 
unit  pricing,  the  percentage  of  items  in  the 
dry  grocery  and  frozen  food  departments 
which  were  unit  priced  ranged  from  10  to 
100  percent  with  a  median  of  82  percent  for 
dry  groceries.  About  40  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents stated  that  no  frozen  food  prod- 
ucts were  being  unit  priced. 

We  also  visited  100  supermarkets  through- 
out the  10  major  metropolitan  areas  that 
were  providing  unit  pricing  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  We  observed  the  extent  of  unit  pricing 
In  each  of  86  dry  grocery  product  categories 
and  each  of  7  frozen  food  product  categories. 
(See  app.  IV  for  list  of  categories.) 

For  the  most  part,  industry  practices  were 
consistent  In  the  product  categories  for 
which  unit  pricing  was  provided.  Most  of  the 
stores  were  providing  unit  pricing  for  26  dry 
grocery  product  categories.  In  two  other 
product  categories — alcoholic  beverages  and 
tobacco  products — unit  pricing  was  not  pro- 
vided by  most  of  the  stores  surveyed.  How- 
ever, m  the  eight  remaining  categories — 
candy  and  chewing  gum,  cookies,  crackers 
and  toasted  products,  dried  fruit,  household 
supplies,  snacks,  soft  drinks,  and  dry  vege- 
tables— unit  pricing  coverage  varied  con- 
siderably. 

We  estimate  that  at  least  58  supermarkets 
were  either  not  applying  unit  pricing  to  any 
of  the  7  product  categories  in  the  frozen  food 
department  or  had  applied  it  to  only  a  few 
Items  in  each  category.  The  seven  categories 
were  baked  goods,  fish  products,  fruits,  fruit 
Juices,  prepared  foods,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  An  industry  spokesman  said  one 
of  the  reasons  for  not  unit  pricing  frozen 
foods  was  the  many  problems  with  mounting 
shelf  labels  on  the  supermarket  frozen  food 
displays.  He  stated  that  there  is  a  big  tech- 
nical problem  caused  by  the  cold  humid  air; 
Ink  runs,  labels  frost  over,  labels  fall  off,  etc. 

In  1971  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conmierce,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  adopted  the  Model  State  Unit 
Pricing  Regulation.  This  model  was  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  approach  to  unit  pricing  for 
those  Jurisdictions  choosing  to  r(>quire  unit 
pricing. 

Our  comparison  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  the  Model  State  Unit  Pricing  Regulation 
as  to  which  product  categories  should  be 
covered  by  unit  pricing  programs  showed 
several  differences  among  the  laws  and  the 
model  regulation  for  the  36  dry  grocery 
categories  and  the  7  frozen  food  categories. 
There  was: 

Complete  agreement  on  17  dry  grocery  cate- 
gories; 14  categories  should  be  covered;  3 
should  not. 

General  agreement  (less  than  3  laws  In 
conflict)  on  12  dry  grocery  categories;  9 
categories  should  be  covered;  3  should  not. 

Inconsistency  between  model  regulation 
and  laws  on  4  dry  grocery  categories. 

General  disagreement  on  3  dry  grocery 
categories. 

As  for  frozen  foods,  six  laws  and  the  model 
regulation  required  unit  pricing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  Juices  and  drinks;  but  gen- 
erally did  not  require  It  for  baked  goods; 
fish,  meat,  and  poultry  products;  and  pre- 
pared foods.  The  New  York  City  unit-pricing 


law  excludes  frozen  foods  from  unit  pricing. 
(See  app.  IV  for  the  detailed  results  of  our 
comparison  of  laws  governing  frozen  food 
and  dry  grocery  categories.) 
Display  of  and  readability  of  unit  price  data 
The  shelf  tag  or  label  affixed  to  the  edges 
of  display  shelves  has  been  the  most  popular 
method  of  displaying  unit  price.  The  label 
also  contains  other  data,  such  as  the  unit  of 
measure,  product  description  and  weight,  and 
the  retail  price,  which  is  essential  to  the 
consumer's  use.  However,  In  the  100  super- 
markets we  visited,  the  data  on  the  labels 
was  often  poorly  displayed  and/or  hard  to 
read.  This  could  make  the  labels  difficult  for 
consumers  to  understand  and  use. 

Because  of  the  thin  shelf  edge,  the  label 
has  limited  space  for  data  which  Is  essential 
to  the  consumer.  The  space  problem  was  fur- 
ther complicated  on  some  labels  by  Includ- 
ing store  names  or  slogans  or  by  accentu- 
ating stock  data  which  Is  of  interest  only  to 
store  personnel.  See  examples  A  and  B  on 
page  64. 

Retail  and  unit  prices  appearing  on  labels 
are  sometimes  left  unexplained  and  some 
labels  use  obscure  abbreviations  to  describe 
the  product.  See  examples  C  and  D  on  page 
64. 

The  legibility  of  the  essential  data  is  poor 
on  some  labels  because  the  printing  Is  small 
or  numbers  are  made  up  of  dots  or  dashes. 
In  addition,  the  vlslbUlty  of  the  unit  price 
is  sometimes  considerably  less  thain  that  of 
the  retail  price  due  to  the  difference  In  the 
size  of  print.  See  examples  E  and  F  on  page 
64. 

Two  studies  of  consumers'  use  of  unit  pric- 
ing have  also  touched  on  the  problems  con- 
sumers face  In  trying  to  read  some  shelf 
labrts.  During  a  study"  In  Toledo,  Ohio, 
some  shoppers  complained  they  could  not 
read  the  label  because  the  print  was  too 
small. 

During  another  study  "  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, the  difficulty  shoppers  have  In  reading 
labels  aided  observers  in  determining  which 
shoppers  actually  use  \init  pricing.  The  study 
report  stated  that  use  of  unit  pricing  was: 

"*  *  *  readily  detectable  because  of  the 
small,  computer  print  size  displaying  the 
unit-price  Information  on  the  labels.  Since 
the  labels  were  located  on  the  shelf  moldings 
tKlow  the  appropriate  product,  shoppers 
often  had  to  bend  down  (to  the  point  of 
hands  and  knees  for  products  on  tbe  bottom 
.shelf) ,  to  go  up  on  their  toes,  step  closer 
to  the  molding,  use  their  fingers  to  aid  in 
residing  the  labels  •  •  *." 

The  model  regulation  contains  no  require- 
ments on  the  layout  and  legibility  of  the 
shelf  label.  Five  State  and  three  local  laws 
contain  some  requirements  on  these  matters. 
The  most  frequent  requirements  Included 
Color  of  labels  (six  laws) , 
Location  of  unit  price  on  labels  (four 
laws). 

Specific  Identification  of  unit  pricing 
(seven  laws),  and 

Minimum  size  of  print  for  the  unit  price 
(seven  laws). 

If  unit  pricing  is  to  be  understood  and 
used  by  consumers,  we  believe  that  improve- 
ments must  be  made  In  the  shelf  label's  dis- 
play of  essential  data  and  its  legibility. 
"Money"  "  magazine  proposed  a  model  label 
which  we  believe  does  a  good  Job  of  ac- 
complishing this.  See  example  O  on  page  64. 
Maintenance  of  shelf  labels 
The  maintenance  of  shelf  labels  Is  also  im- 
portant In  the  success  of  the  unit  pricing 
program.  0\a  survey  of  12  products  In  100 
stores  showed  missing  labels  for  some  brands 
and  sizes  of  products  was  the  most  promi- 
nent maintenance  problem.  The  total  num- 
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Other  problems  with  maintaining  some 
labels  Included: 

Labels  obscured  from  consumer  view  by 
overhanging  shelves  or  merchandise. 

Labels  in  poor  physical  condition. 

Labels  not  adjacent  to  the  product. 

Discrepancies  between  retail  prices  or  net 
weights  shown  on  the  labels  and  those  on 
the  product. 

Substitutions  for  out-of-stock  brands 
without  changing  the  labels 

The  total  number  of  labels  with  these  prob- 
lems for  all  100  stores  ranged  from  7  to  30 
percent  among  the  12  products  reviewed. 

Other  surveys  have  found  similar  prob- 
lems. In  September  and  October  1971,  a 
study '«  on  maintaining  shelf  labels  was 
completed  in  New  York  City.  Again  the  prob- 
lems of  adjacency,  discrepancies  in  net 
weight,  and  discrepancies  In  prices  were 
found. 

In  February  1972,  the  President's  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  surveyed  12  supermarkets 
with  unit  pricing  In  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metropolitan  area.  Its  findings  also  Included: 

Missing  labels. 

Labels  not  adjacent  to  products,  and 

Dirty  and  "dog-eared"  labels. 

This  survey  also  found  that  problems  of 
cleanllneas  and  maintenance  of  unit  pricing 
labels  were  more  pronounced  In  older  stores. 

Supermarket  management  personnel  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  causes  for  the  mainte- 
nance problems  are: 

Shoppers  (especially  children)  removing 
labels  from  the  shelf. 

Shoppers  (especially  children)  moving 
labels  so  that  labels  are  no  longer  adjacent 
to  the  products. 

Stores  personnel  making  mistakes  In 
matching  the  labels  with  the  products. 

Shoppers  (especially  children)  defacing  the 
labels. 

Labels  not  provided  for  products  delivered 
to  the  stores  from  manufacturers  rather 
than  from  the  retailer's  central  warehouse. 

The  store's  policy  to  replace  all  labels 
periodically  (e.g.  every  six  months)  despite 
the  frequency  of  marred  or  lost  shelf  labels. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  Inherent  in 
the  shelf  label  method,  and  regulation  of 
unit  pricing  will  not,  by  Itself,  solve  them. 
Store  management  must  require  an  active 
maintenance  program  by  Its  employees  to  in- 
sure proper  presentation  of  unit  pricing 
information. 

Unit  of  measure  affects  unit  pricing 

The  unit  of  measure  used  to  show  the 
unit  price  should  enable  shoppers  to  properly 
determine  price  differences  between  brands 
or  sizes.  The  model  regulation  and  the  State 
and  local  laws  have  generally  established 
units  of  measure  which  should  assist  the 
shopper. 

In  the  study  of  unit  pricing  performed 
m  Toledo,  the  following  rationale  was  used 
to  determine  the  applicability  of  units  of 
measure: 

The  unit  must  be  the  one  commonly  used 
to  measure  the  product. 

It  should  most  accurately  reflect  price 
differences  In  the  usual  sizes  purchased. 

The  study  suggests,  for  example,  that  unit 
prices  for  dry  or  liquid  products  be  quoted 
on  a  per-ounce  basis  only  If  all  sizes  of  the 
product  are  less  than  a  pound  or  pint, 
respectively. 

However,  our  analysis  of  10  products  in 
the  100  supermarkets  throughout  the  coun- 
try voluntarily  providing  unit  pricing 
showed  that,  although  the  products  were 
packaged  in  some  sizes  which  exceeded  a 
pound  or  a  pint,  these  products  were  not 
always  unit  priced  by  pound  or  by  pint.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  selec- 
ber  of  missing  labels  for  all  100  stores 
ranged  from  10  to  20  percent  among  the 
12  product*  reviewed. 
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•  See  app.  Ill  for  speciic  study  acknowledgements. 

>No(  surveyed  or  not  sepaidteiy  delerjiiineii. 

'Represent:-  thjtpaiiof  the  lotjl  .iii.pie  who  shopped  in  stores  offerinj  unit  pricing 


Although  none  of  the  stutlles  attempted 
to  determine  the  causes  for  the  lack  of 
awareness  or  understanding,  several  studies 
concluded  there  was  a  strong  association 
between  the  consumers'  education.  Income, 
and  age  levels  and  their  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  unit  pricing.  Tor  example,  the 
survey  by  T.  David  McCullough  and  Daniel 
I.  Padberg  >•  showed  the  percentage  of  those 
surveyed  wltli  a  grade  school  education  that 
were  aware  of  unit  pricing  but  did  not 
understand  it  was  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates. In  the  case  of  income,  the  percentage 
of  respondents  with  low  incomes  (less  than 
$4,000)  who  did  not  understand  unit  pricing 
almost  doubled  the  percentage  of  respond- 
ents with  Incomes  over  $16,000  that  did  not 
understand  unit  pricing.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  respondents  60  years  or  older  were  not 
aware  of  unit  pricing,  while  only  29  percent 
39  years  or  younger  were  not  aware  of  It 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  their 
analysis. 
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Education  ol  respondent: 

Grade  school 

Some  high  school 

High  sctKMt  graduate. 

Some  college 

College  graduate 

Annual  family  income: 

Less  than  $4,000  ... 

$4,000  to  $7. 999 

$8,000  to  $16,000 

Over  $16.000 

Ase: 

18  to  29... 

30  to  39...  . 

40to59 

60  and  over 


'  Based  on  all  respondents. 

'  Based  only  on  respondents  who  were  aw.^re  ol  labels. 

The  Jewel  Food  Store  Test  n  '•  also  showed 
that,  generally,  lack  of  awareness  increased 
with  less  education,  diminishing  income,  or 
age.   The   survey   was   conducted    in   three 


Percent 

Percent  not 

unaware 

understand- 

cf labels  ■ 

ing  labels  '■ 

50 

•           52 

39 

29 

31 

25 

32 

19 

28 

17 

54 

37 

39 

24 

27 

24 

28 

19 

29 

24 

29 

24 

34 

28 

52 

31 

Stores — each  in  a  different  neighborhood. 
The  following  table  shows  the  respondents' 
average  demographic  characteristics  by  store 
and  the  percent  of  respondents  in  each  store 
who  were  unaware  of  the  unit-pricing  pro- 
gram. 


Store  No.  and  education 


1.  2.1  yr  of  college 

2.  1.1  yr  of  college 

3.  3.1  yrof  high  school. 


liicome 


J15.090 
9.057 

6.735 


At-e 


36.0 
34.5 

45.5 


f^rcent 
unaAare 


0.8 
32.2 

71.4 


One  of  the  telephone  survej's  ""  also  found 
indications  that  consumer  awareness  of  unit 
pricing  was  significantly  related  to  income. 
The  most  knowledgeable  consumers  had  a 
family  head,  who  was  a  white  collar  pro- 
fessional or  manager,  with  an  annual  income 
of  $10,000  or  more. 

Consuyners  use 
Researchers  have  used  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods to  determine  the  extent  of  consumer 
\isage  of  unit  pricing.  Some  researchers  in- 
terviewed consumers  in  stores;  others  used 
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telephone  or  mail  siu-veys;  and  one  re- 
searcher even  disguised  his  interviewers  as 
shoppers  so  the  constuners  being  Interviewed 
were  not  awaie  they  were  participating  in  a 
survey. 

Our  analysis  of  surveys  of  consumer  usage 
of  unit  pricing  showed  a  considerable  range 
(9  to  68)  in  the  percentage  of  shoppers 
claiming  any  use  of  unit  pricing,  with  the 
average  percentage  only  34.4  percent. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  limited 
use  has  been  the  lack  of  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  unit  pricing  as  discussed 
above.  For  example,  one  study  '"  sliowed  of 
those  that  reported  not  using  unit  pricing, 
28  percent  said  they  were  not  aware  of  the 
system. 

The  study  also  showed  tliat  for  many  prod- 
ucts, consumers  decide  what  to  buy  before 
they  go  shopping,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
preference,  family  preference,  and  Inability 
to  store  larger  sizes.  Of  the  48  respondents 
who  used  unit  pricing,  42  did  not  use  it  on 
all  products.  The  most  frequently  cited  rea- 
sons were  previous  purchase  experiences  and 
preconceived  buying  decisions.  Twenty-two 
of  the  respondents  stated  they  did  not  use 
unit  pricing  on  certain  items  because  they 
already  knew  the  best  or  most  economical 
buy  on  the  brand  they  preferred.  The  study 
concluded  that  consumers  do  not  make  brand 
or  size  decisions  each  time  they  purchase  a 
product,  but  rely  on  their  initial  decision 
most  of  the  time. 

Further  evidence  of  this  conclusion  was 
found  in  the  Monroe  Peter  Friedman  study. 
Of  the  shoppers  who  bad  noticed  labels  but 
had  declined  to  use  them,  23  percent  in  the 
inner-city  store  and  36.6  percent  in  the  sub- 
urban store  stated  they  knew  what  brands 
and  sizes  they  wanted  and  had  no  need  for 
unit  pricing  labels. 

One  problem  with  the  preceding  surveys  of 
consumer  usage,  however,  is  that  they  are 
based  on  consumer  claims  of  usage  which 
may  be  exaggerated.  For  example,  the  John 
Paul  Rowe  survey  "  compared  usage  claimed 
by  a  sample  of  consumers  with  the  actual 
usage  reported  by  trained  observers  who 
watched  as  consumers  selected  products  from 
the  shelves.  Of  the  sample  of  100  shoppers, 
43  claimed  to  have  used  unit  pricing  in  their 
selections.  However,  the  trained  observers 
found  only  11  cf  the  43  shoppers  had  ac- 
tually used  it. 

Also,  the  Monroe  Peter  Friedman  survey 
found  that  claims  of  use  of  unit  pricing  to 
compare  prices  for  different  package  sizes 
of  two  products  for  which  there  were  no 
shelf  labels  were  made  by  5.6  and  6.8  perce.nt 
of  the  shoppers  in  the  suburban  sample. 
Consumer  claims  of  benefits 

Consumers  who  claim  to  use  unit  pricing 
have  been  asked  whether  it  changed  their 
buying  decisions.  They  gave  various  answers. 
In  one  telephone  Eurvey.=^»  72  percent  of  the 
unit  pricing  users  claimed  they  had  pur- 
chased a  different  size  of  the  same  product, 
and  52  percent  claimed  to  have  switched 
brands  because  of  unit  pricing. 

The  T.  David  McCullough  and  Daniel  I. 
Padberg  m-store  survey  found  that  28  per- 
cent of  the  unit  pricing  users  in  their  sur- 
vey could  name  the  product  on  which  they 
had  switched  from  their  \isual  brand  or  size 
as  a  result  of  unit  pricing.  Another  22  per- 
cent thought  they  had  switched  products 
because  of  unit  pricing  but  could  not  re- 
member which  product. 

In  this  same  survey  unit  pricing  users 
were  also  asked  the  ways  the  labels  had  ben- 
efited them.  About  78  percent  believed  it 
made  price  comparisons  easier,  24  percent 
thought  it  saved  shopping  time  in  the  store, 
and  22  percent  said  it  had  helped  t))e):o  vave 
money. 

Studies  of  consumer  savings 
In  addition  to  determining  awarenesi'--   mi- 
derstanding,  and  usage,  studies  have  also  at- 
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tempted  to  determine  whether  unit  pricing 
information  resulted  In  savings  for  con- 
sumers. The  McCullough  and  Padberg 
study  "^  and  the  Is&kson  and  Mauris! 
study  "  are,  in  our  <H>inion,  of  sufficient  scope 
and  depth  to  be  worth  noting.  The  results 
of  these  two  studies,  however,  are  contra- 
dictory and,  therefore,  the  picture  concern- 
ing consumer  savings  remains  clouded. 

Each  of  the  two  studies  generally  used 
the  same  technique  and  based  their  analysis 
on  the  same  assumption — shifts  in  purchases 
to  lower  unit  priced  brands  and/or  sizes  of 
products  result  in  consumer  savings.  The 
studies  compared  selected  sales  data  for  miit 
pricing  and  non-unit  pricing  stores. 

The  McCvillough  and  Padberg  study  com- 
Ijared  xniit  and  non-unit  pricing  stores  in 
both  high  and  low  income  neighborhoods. 
The  study  showed  that  product  movement 
in  unit  and  non-unit  pricing  stores  was  very 
similar.  It  concluded  that  the  availability  of 
unit  pricing  information  did  not  cause  con- 
sumers to  shift  to  unit  pricing  selections  in 
either  the  high  or  low  income  neighborhoods 
and  therefore  would  not  result  in  any  con- 
sumer savings. 

The  Isaksou  and  Maurizi  study  included 
unit  aiid  non-unit  pricing  stores  in  low,  mid- 
dle, and  high  income  areas.  The  comparison 
of  sales  movement  data  between  unit  and 
non-unit  pricing  stores  led  to  the  following 
results: 

Middle  and  high  income  shoppers  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  unit  price  informa- 
tion to  pay  lower  unit  prices  (regardless  of 
brand)  than  their  counterparts  in  the  non- 
unit-pricing  stores. 

Middle  inccHne  shoppers  al.so  tended  to 
purchase  lower  unit  priced  sizes  within  spe- 
cific brands. 

Low  income  shoppers  generally  were  not 
paying  lower  unit  prices  than  their  couiUer- 
p.arts  in  the  non-unit  pricing  stores. 

Industry  benefits  from  unit  pricing 

Unit  pricing  programs  can  improve  a 
store's  operating  efficiencies  and  public  im- 
age even  though  the  extent  of  consumer  us- 
age may  be  small.  Although  unit  pricing  has 
been  intended  to  benefit  the  consumer,  many 
grocery  retailers  have  noted  benefits  to  their 
operations. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  gro- 
cery chains,  commenting  on  its  unit  prichig 
program  stated:  " 

"Our  internal  studies  showed  (that)  while 
tiiere  were  definite  additional  costs  in  going 
into  dual  pricing  [unit  pricing],  there  were 
some  compensatory  savings  in  the  program, 
too.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  having 
the  product  code  numbers  on  the  shelf,  some 
labor  savings  in  stocking  would  result.  Also, 
tliese  code  ntunbers  woiild  be  helpful  in  in- 
ventory control,  re-ordering,  and  in  training 
new  employees." 

An  olTiclal  of  a  local  grocery  chain  In  Iowa. 
\\hi':h  was  one  of  the  first  grocery  retailers 
to  adopt  unit  pricing  on  a  chain-wide  basis, 
also  commented  on  how  unit  pricing  helped 
ilieni  get  a  firm  grip  on  the  prices  of  prod- 
ucts delivered  directly  to  their  stores  and 
where  pricing  was  the  responsibility  of  store 
jnanagers.-^  He  stated: 

"I  used  to  think  we  had  good  control  in 
iliis  area,  but  when  we  started  central- 
ized pricing  of  store  deliveries  to  accommo- 
date *  '  '  I  mi  it  pricing]  we  found  out  how 
f  haoljc  it  was.  Retail  prices  were  very  irreg- 
ular, and  we  even  found  we  were  selling  some 
items  below  cost.  Now,  with  direct  delivery 
(Ofit  and  retail  price  centrally  recorded  on 
<  oinputcr,  we  h.ive  real  contiol  in  this  area 
ji/t  the  first  time.  In  a  sense,  this  one  side- 
benefit  ;nay  be  bet'ej  for  ur  th.<uj  •  »  »  |uiiit 
)^'i-)t  inj.'  1  itself." 


Many  of  the  grocery  retailers  who  re- 
sponded to  our  questionnaire  on  uni*.  pric- 
ing gave  reasons  for  operational  benefits 
similar  to  those  stated  above.  The  primary 
reasons  were  improved  pricing  accuracy  and 
improved  shelf  space  allocation. 

In  its  press  release  on  the  resiilts  of  its 
consumer  reaction  surveys.  Jewel  Food  Stores 
commented  that  their  unit  pricing  program 
had  been  most  successful  in  terms  of  cus- 
tomer response  and  interest.  It,  therefore, 
had  been  a  good  marketing  tool,  creating 
customer  satisfaction  and  assuring  custom- 
ers of  Jewel's  interest  in  providing  them  with 
iielpful  information. 

Some  grocery  retailers  responding  to  our 
questionnaire  had  similar  views  on  unit  pric- 
i>ig's  effect  on  a  store's  public  image. 
Cost  of  unit  pricing 

Studies  concerning  the  costs  of  current 
pricing  programs  have  estimated  the  annual 
cost  of  providing  unit  pricing  to  be  as  much 
as  0.17  percent  of  grocery  sales  for  an  aver- 
age supermarket.  Most  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  have  unit  pricing  laws  have 
reportedly  been  able  to  implement  enforce- 
ment programs  generally  without  a  major  m- 
ci'ease  in  cost  and  staff'. 

Cost  to  the  grocery  store 
Two  studies  which  estimated  the  nation- 
wide costs  of  unit  pricing  in  grocery  stores 
based  their  estimates  on  the  shelf  label  meth- 
od of  unit  pricing.  Each  estimated  the  one- 
time-only cost  to  install  and  the  annual  cost 
to  maintain  unit  pricing.  The  McCullough 
and  Padberg  study  based  its  estimates  on  a 
test  of  unit  pricing  in  six  chain  company 
supermarkets  in  Toledo,  during  a  16-week 
period — February  21  through  June  13,  1970. 
The  second  study  by  A.  T.  Kearney  and 
Company,  Inc.,  dated  July  1971,  covered  both 
major  chains  and  Independent  stores.  Its  es- 
timated cost  of  unit  pricing  in  food  chains 
was  based  on  the  actual  experience  of  seven 
major  chains.  The  costs  of  unit  pricing  for 
independent  stores  were  obtained  by  an  in- 
dustrial-engineertng-type  approach  in  21 
stores,  which  is  discussed  on  page  79. 

McCullough/ Padberg  study 

In  this  study,  computer-printed  shell  la- 
bels v;ere  installed  and  maintained  on  about 
5,000  items  in  each  store.  The  sales  for 
each  store  exceeded  $1  million  a  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  direct  cost«  for 
unit  pricing,  including  division  level  as  well 
as  store  level  costs,  determined  during  the 
study.  Salaries  of  management  officials  were 
not  considered  in  the  direct  cost  of  tlie 
chain's  unit  pricing  operation. 

One-time  installation: 

Division  (allocated  to  stores)..  $8,885.64 
Store   449.15 

Annual  maintenance: 
Division  (allocated  to  stores)..  11,873.26 
Store   2,073.24 

The  estimated  cost  of  unit  pricing  for  all 
U.S.  grocery  stores  was  developed  from  these 
costs  on  the  basis  that  most  grocery  sales 
occur  through  stores  whose  operations  bene- 
fit from  a  fairly  close  cooperation  with  a  dis- 
tribution center,  such  as  chain  c<Hnpanies 
and  independents  which  are  affiliated  with 
wholesalers. 

On  the  basis  of  60  stores  per  distribution 
center,  the  computed  annual  weighted  aver- 
age cost  of  unit  pricing  across  the  entire  re- 
tall  grocery  industry  was  0.69  percent  of 
sales.  However,  supermarkets,  which  account 
for  about  three-fourths  of  grocery  sales  for 
the  Nation,  had  a  weighted  average  cost  of 
0.17  percentVif  sales. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  cost  of  unit 
pricing  for  small  stores  (sales  less  than  $150,- 
000  a  year)  woiild  be  very  discriminatory  be- 
cau.se  there  would  be  a  significant  cost  to 
sales  disadvantage.  However,  these  stores 
have  only  about  12  percent  of  nationwide 
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grocery  sales.  The  study  also  concluded  that 
cost  levels  for  xinlt  pricing  were  apparently 
lower  than  industry  expectations,  but  large 
in  relation  to  the  very  narrow  margins  typi- 
cal for  food  distributors.  It  also  stated  that 
the  burden  of  keeping  unit  price  labels  read- 
able, accurate,  and  in  proper  location  is  not 
trivial  and  that  regulatory  enforcement 
vould  have  to  recognize  reasonable  toler- 
ances. 

Kearney  study 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  impact  of  unit 
pricing  on  all  types  of  retail  grocery  stores 
and  to  estimate  the  costs  to  the  various 
types,  ranging  from  large  chain  operations  to 
small,  unamUated  independent  stores. 

In  developing  its  cost  estimates  the  study 
applied  the  following  assumptions: 

The  shelf  tag  or  label  method  would  be 
used  to  display  unit  prices. 

All  U.S.  stores  would  unit  price  80  percent 
of  grocery  and  frozen  food  items  but  would 
not  unit  price  any  meat,  produce,  dairy, 
bakery,  or  nonfood  items  beyond  those  al- 
ready unit  priced. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  a  unit  pricing 
system  depend,  in  part,  on  the  number  of 
labels  subject  to  change  each  week. 

If  unit  pricing  became  subject  to  regula- 
tion, it  would — 

Permit  labels  or  tags  to  be  printed  on  a 
press,  computer-printed,  or  typed; 

Not  require  stores  to  advertise  or  conduct 
educational  programs;   and 

Give  stores  a  reasonable  time  to  comply 
so  as  to  avoid  higher  costs  of  a  crash  pro- 
fexam. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of 
costs  and  the  median  cost— estimated  by 
seven  major  supermarket  chain  companies 
which  had  unit  pricing— for  system  installa- 
tion and  annual  system  maintenance  per 
store.  Each  store  was  unit  pricing  5.000  items 
except  for  1  chain  where  4,000  items  were 
unit  priced  In  each  store. 
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The  wide  range  of  installation  costs  be- 
tween chains  was  attributed  to  differences  in 
(1)  the  number  of  stores  in  the  chain,  (2) 
management  time  and  expense,  (3)  computer 
programs,  (4)  computer  time  and  cost,  and 
(5)  mix  of  labor  and  labor  rates.  The  wide 
range  of  maintenance  costs  was  caused  by 
the  degree  to  which  unit  pricing  procedures 
could  be  substituted  for,  or  Incorporated  In, 
other  procedures  by  each  chain. 

On  the  basis  of  tiiis  data.  It  was  estimated 
that  if  all  U.S.  chains  established  unit  pric- 
ing, the  average  cost  per  store  would  range 
from  $400  to  $550  for  Installation  and  from 
$1,000  to  $1,600  for  maintenance.  The  study 
also  estimated  that  average  annual  mainte- 
nance costs  for  all  chains  would  likely  be 
substantially  under  0.10  percent  of  average 
sales. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kearney  study  no  Inde- 
pendent stores  were  known  to  have  unit 
pricing,  therefore,  an  industrlal-engineerlng- 
type  approach  was  used  to  develop  cost  data. 
Under  this  approach,  cost  estimates  were  de- 
veloped by  analysing  the  numerous  detailed 
tasks  Involved  in  inatalling  and  maintaining 
unit  pricing  in  various  types  and  sizes  of 
stores,  which  were  affiliated  and  unaffiliated 
with  wboleMaers.  The  foUowing  table  shows 
tli»  ar«ra«»  coat  p«r  store  aod  the  percent  of 
cost  to  annual  6»iM. 


crated  stores  and  volume  of  sales.  In  this  last 

inf&n              mairtewnce  ^"t^SO^y  one  law  exempts  any  retaU  entity 

""""'""""  (on»  or  more  stores)   with  annual  sales  of 

Percent                     Percent  '®'*  than  $2  million,  two  laws  exempt  stores 

•^•s'     0*  M*"         Cost       at  sates  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $750,000  and 

^                                     ■ ooe  law  exempts  stores  with  annual  sales  of 

Affiliated:  less   than   $500,000.    In    our   opinion    these 

SupermarVet.  .         J620       0. 0411       $1, 378        0  0913  exemptions  woxUd  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost 

SmTstore"-         ^00        .0901           881         .2646  of  enforcing  unit  pricing  regulations  In  these 

Unaffiliated:  jurisdictions  as  well  as  avoid  the  competitive 

Supermarket...       1,30?        .0863        1919           1272  "isadvantage  for  smaller  stores  due  to  their 

Superette 598        .1526        i;o58         ;2698  ^^eavier  cost-to-sales  burden  for  unit  priclne 

Smanslore^^.          153        .25U           213         .3495  Nationwide  impact  of  cost  on  the  grocer 

— ^ —  ami  consumer 

<qm^^'  ^"^"^  ■'"'*'  *'"*  ^"""^^l  **'"  '"""  $150,000  to         "^^  believe,  on  the  basis  olT  recent  studies 
^^™-''™-  supermarkets  would  be  in  the  best  position 

Because  of  wholesalers"  unit  pricing  assist-  latlTunTpr^'^g^^sup'^'i^U'^^^r 

nnce  (e.g.,  data  gathering,  calculations,  and  volve  only  one  in  fivr|r^«y  stores  tat^I 

computer-printed  labels)  the  cost  as  a  per-  United  States  but  it  woum  have  the  gr^atSt 

flH.U  «t^r  "^  ^"bstantially  lower  for  af-  impact  in  terms  of  avaUabUlty  of  unU  pr^- 

filtoted  stores  than  for  unaffiliated  stores  of  Ing  to  the  consumer.  According  to  1972  stal 

tobeTn^Ltd''"""''"'"'*""'""^'*'""'*  '^,""'   ''-^  P"^"^'  ">'  nS^^^e  So^; 

Acfri^^^^t^-,,       ^  sal)s  occurred  in  supermarkets.                       ^ 

wf^Jl    ^    McCullough/Padberg  study,  the  On  the  basis  of  the  McCullougVPadbere 

Kearney  study  concluded  that  small  stores  and  Kearney  studies,  the  annual  cost  of  in 

would  be  at  a  significant  cost  to  sales  dis-  stalling  and  maintaining  unit  prTingsys- 

f^Zit^V  "^«'«t«l"ing  ""it  pricing  sys-  terns  in  aU  supermarkets  could  be  as  h!gh  L 

lT:r,t  **f™°"/*''at«<l  that  the  supermarket  0.17  percent  of  total  sales.  If  this  perSa^ 

would  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  Institute  is  applied  to  estUnated  nationwide^Sw^f! 

unit  pricing  because  about  93  percent  are  market  sales  of  $78.7  billion  for   1972    tim 

owned  by  major  chain  companies  or  affiliated  total  costs  for-  unit  prichig  would  be  about 

with  wholesalers  which  provide  many  services  $133.8  mUlion.                                 "  «  "e  aooui 

to  the  stores,  Includmg  product  pricing,  shelf  Supermarkets  cannot  be  expected  to  ab- 

label  preparation,  and  planning  of  new  sys-  sorb  these  costs  since  their  average  onerPtmc 

terns  and  programs.  The  study  shows  that  Profit  margin  before  taxes  are  low    For  ex 

annual  maintenance  costs  for  these  super-  ample,  food  chain  profits  before  taxes  were 

markets  would  probably  not  exceed  0.10  per-  -94  percent  of  sales  in  fiscal  vear  1972-71   Tf 

cent  of  sales.  the  cost  were  passed  on  to  consumers,  the 

The  study  also  stated  that  most  unit  prlc-  estimated  cost  of  unit  pricing  for  a  family 

ing  costs  would  be  passed  on  to  consumers  ^^  ^our,  assuming  they  purchased  their  food 

in  price  Increases.  It  suggested  that  regula-  in  19~3  in  a  unit  pricing  supermarket  would 

tion  of  unit  pricing  should  be  reasonable  as  l^^^e  been  about  $5.71  a  year   or  11  cents  a 

to  the  number  of  items  included  and  possibly  v,eek.->' 

even  exclude  items  on  short-term  sales  and  Using   unit   pricing   to   select   lower   unit 

promotions  in  order   to  minimize   costs.  It  '""st  products,   however,  enables  consumers 

said  consideration  should  be  given  to  exclud-  to  offset  these  costs.  Although  few  studies 

Ing  small  stores  from  regulation  because  their  o^  overall  consumer  use  of  unit  pricing  have 

sales  pre  only  a  minor  portion  of  groceries  l^een  made,  the  John  Paul  Rowe  survey  of 

.sold  iu  the  United  States   (10.8  percent  hi  shoppers    In    suburban    Washington     DC 

1972)  and  regulation  would  add  significantly  showed   that    11    percent  of  the   consumer's 

to  their  burden  In  terms  of  competition.  The  actually  used  unit  pricing  and  that  about 

study  also  suggested  superettes  be  excluded,  8.8  percent  of  the  purchases  observed  prob- 

but  to  a  lesser  extent  because  they  have  been  ably  involved  the  use  of  unit  pricing.  Michael 

more  profitable  than  small  stores  In  recent  J-  Houston's  study  concluded  that  partlci- 

jear.s.  pants   had  actuaUy   saved  money  by  using 

Cost  of  oiforcsmcnt  ""*t  pricing.  It  showed  that  the  use  of  unit 

The  experience  of  the  few  State  and  local  wholf l.^rfv!^''*^"?  reduced  the  error  rate 

governments  which  are  enforcing  unit  prlc-  economic.   seiectfon'T^.^^  ''^'^'^  *^*  '"°^* 

ing  regulations  indicates  that  unit  pricing  was  f^^l>f '?iL*iT„  ?^'^  '"^'i'ii^'*  ^"O"-  "-^te 

adds  little  to  the  tax  payer's  burden.  ThI  TerencrbTtw^n  f,  «   *T?' °^  ^^^^ '*°""' '*'^- 

prhnary  reason  for  this  was  best  stated  by  most  Iconnm?.^,        minimum  price  for  the 

commerce  officials  when  commenting  on  the  S  nawT^^f./^'^^ff '  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Kearney  study  suggestion  that  total  costs  of  fheZ  doUar  dlfferp^^c     J?*"^h  A"*'^''^  °^ 

unit  pricing  could  be  substantlaUy  higher  if  percenrsavines   /or   ih.^r'^"*  "^"^  *  .!" 

unit  pricing   was   regulated.   These   officials  pricing  stores    TWs  3  nprn^n^^^^"  !""   ""'*" 

observed  that  many  items  now  sold  In  food  at  r  buted  to  thJut  of'^^f^f.      .  ^"'"^^  ""'"^ 

stores  are  covered  by  State  and  local  weights  By   c^i^bmini.  ^t   LVirilfin''''^- 

and  measures  laws  so  that  the  cost  of  en-  (8  8  nercTntr  ufth  tL  fc^^^A"^^^^   ^^^'^ 

forcing  unit-prlcl«g  regulations  could  be  ab-  nercentrftn^  p^h^,?^  estimated  savings  (3 

sorbed  by  using  the  exiting  UispectlonTorce.  LTt  on  total  ^^^1.1"!"^^".  °l°-^  P""" 

Offlcials  of  6  of  the  8  State  and  local  gov-  cleds  thfes  iSd  !^.     derived.  This  ex- 

ernments  regulating  unit  pricing  stated  that  prlcine  ro  17  n^r.^..  ^*  ?^  providing  unit 

active  enforcement  programs  are  being  car-  that  coi^umerr  hv  L,    ^'^^)  «'*<»  Indicates 

rled  out  With  existLg°personnel.  However,  thf c^t  ofTrovidlng  If'  '"'''''^'  ''""  "^^^* 

one  Jurisdiction  complained  about  an  Inade-  r^tu      F^vmuig  u. 

quate  Inspection  force;  this  was  apparently  iJtner  labeling  factors'  impact  on 

due  to  a  lack  of  cooperation  by  store  owners  ^         effectiveness  of  unit  pricing 

and  management  since  about  35  percent  of  .   ^"'t  pricing,  as  generally  used  today  is 

the  stores  showed  a  fairly  high  degree  of  "ased  on  the  net  weight  of  the  content  in  the 

noncompliance,    which    reqiUred    follow-up  ''°-"-  or  package.  However,  for  some  products 

Inspections.  The  remaining  respondents  In-  "®*  weight  may  not  be  the  measure  of  quan- 

dlcated  that  cooperation  by  retail  stores  was  *'ty  that  Is  needed  for  consumers  to  readily 

generally  satisfactory.  compare  prices  between  competing  products. 

Each  of  the  eight  laws  excludes  certain         These  products  Include  those  which 

types  or  sizes  of  stores  from  regulation.  Five  ^^  in   a  packaging  liquid    (e.g.  canned 

of  the  laws  contain  more  than  one  exemp-  bruits  and  vegetables) , 

tlon.  As  discussed  in  chapter  7.  the  most  fre- 

quent  exemptions  relate  to  single  owner-op-  Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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Must  be  reconstituted  before  use  (e.g.  dry 
and  condensed  soups),  and 

Contain  differing  percentages  of  active  In- 
gredients and  where  use  Is  based  on  volume 
(e.g.  detergents). 

To  avoid  inaccurate  price  comparisons 
among  competing  brands  of  such  products, 
unit  pricing  should  be  based  on  some  other 
measure — dramed  weight,  yield,  volume, 
etc. — which  would  enable  consumers  to  more 
accurately  compare  prices. 

As  discussed  in  chapter  4,  food  products 
which  are  packed  in  liquid  can  have  signifi- 
cant differences  between  drained  weight  and 
net  weight.  The  "Consumer  Reports"  analysis 
found  that  food  processors  disclosiures  of 
drained  weight  for  such  products — especially 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables — is  needed  bo 
that  retail  stores  can  realistically  calculate 
unit  prices  for  shoppers. 

The  following  table  shows  comparative 
information  on  a  can  of  vacuum  packed 
corn  and  a  can  of  com  packed  in  liquid  in 
which  the  nvunber  of  kernels  was  virtually 
Identical.  This  table  comes  from  an  Indus- 
try sponsored  study  conducted  by  Constuner 
Research  Institute,  Inc." 


The  usage  unit  selected  for  the  study  was 
one  cup.  However,  if  yield  Information  had 
been  disclosed  on  brand  A  and  B  labels  in 
ounces,  the  tisage  unit  could  have  been  the 
ounce  or  quart. 

The  application  of  yield  Information  In 
computing  unit  price  shows  that  the  de- 
hydrated soup  Is  the  cheapest  rather  than 
the  most  expensive  as  indicated  by  the  nor- 
mal unit  price  based  on  net  weight  of 
contents. 

Detergents  and  other  such  products  with 
active  ingredients  are  sold  by  weight  but  are 
used  by  volume.  However,  the  amount  used 
each  time  depends  on  the  package  directions 
for  each  brand.  For  example,  directions  for 
laundry  detergents  specify  different  amounts 
depending  on  the  type  of  washer,  the  hard- 
ness of  water,  and  the  condition  of  the  fab- 
rics to  be  washed.  These  directions  may  also 
state  that  the  final  amounts  used  are  subject 
jto  the  consumer's  judgment.  The  Consumer 
Research  Institute,  Inc.,  computed  the  price 
per  washload  for  three  brands  of  detergents 
on  the  basis  of  usage  data  obtained  from 
package  directions.  The  results  are  shown 
below. 


Brand  A 

(less 

moisture) 


Brand  B 

(more 

moisture) 


Net  welsht  of  contents  (ounces) 12  17 

Price  per  can  ^cents) 25  25 

Normal  unit  price  peiounce(cents)..  2.08  1.47 
Price    per    serving    (usage    unit) 

(cents) 6.25  6.25 


The  usage  unit  selected  for  the  study  was 
a  3  ounce  drained  weight  serving.  Although 
arbitrary,  the  unit  selected  makes  little  dif- 
ference if  it  is  consistent  across  brands.  If 
drained  weight  rather  than  net  weight  had 
been  disclosed  on  the  brands'  labels  In 
ounces,  the  usage  unit  could  have  been  the 
ounce  or  pound. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table, 
shoppers  could  believe  they  were  getting  a 
better  choice  with  brand  fi.  However,  if  unit 
price  was  based  on  drained  weight,  shoppers 
could  tell  there  was  no  price  difference. 

Yield  Information  is  particularly  suitable 
for  prepared  mixes  and  products  that  must 
be  reconstituted  before  use.  Commerce  rec- 
ognized this  in  its  attempt  to  simplify  pack- 
age quantity  patterns  when  the  package 
standard  for  dry  milk  was  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  quarts  of  milk  resulting  from  recon- 
Btitution  rather  than  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  weight  standard  for  the  powdered 
product. 

The  following  table  from  the  Consumer 
Research  Institute,  Inc.,  study  shows  the 
problem  which  occurs  when  net  weight  of 
contents  rather  than  yield  is  used  to  calcu- 
late unit  prices  for  reconstituted  products. 
Tlie  table  presents  comparative  information 
on  four  brands  of  vegetable  beef  soup  with 
brands  A  and  B  requiring  reconstitution 
before  use. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Brand  A  Brand  B  Brand  C  Brand  D 
(dehy-  (con-  (ready  to  (ready  to 
drated)     densed)       serve)         serve) 


Met  weight  of 

contents 

(ouiKes) 3.':j 

Price  per  can  or 

package 

(cents).. 140 

Normal  unit 

price  per 

ounce  (cents)..  11.43 
Price  per  serving 

(usage  unit) 

(cents) 7 


10«<f 

14?,' 

19 

'23 

2  25 

257 

2.14 

1.68 

3 

9 

U 

28 

Net  weiglit  of  contents 
(ounces) 

Price  per  package  (cents)..  . 

Normal  unit  price  per  ounce 
(cents) 

Price  per  washload  (cents)... 


Brand  A 
(tablet) 


46 
79 

1.7 
6.00 


Brand  B 

(conceii-       BranJ  C 
tratcd)      (regular) 


•19 
79 

1.6 
6.00 


20 
38 

1.9 
6.78 


'  Packige. 
'Can. 


On  the  basis  of  these  examples,  we  believe 
price  comparisons  of  competing  brands  for 
some  products  should  be  based  on  usage  or 
drained  weight  rather  than  the  net  weight. 
If  manufacturers  of  such  products  Included 
usage  or  drained  weight  information  on  their 
product  labels,  it  would  be  feasible  for  re- 
tailers to  base  unit  prices  on  more  meaning- 
ful measiu-es  of  quantity  and  would  make 
unit  pricing  even  more  effective  in  facilitat- 
ing consumer  price  comparisons. 
Universal  product  code 

Plans  are  well  underway  within  the 
grocery  Industry  to  make  possible  the  auto- 
mation of  the  supermarket  checkout  process. 
Under  this  system  each  product  will  have  a 
distinct  code  on  the  lal)el.  When  the  coded 
items  are  passed  across  a  scanner  at  the  cash 
register,  they  will  automatically  be  rung  up 
and  the  customer  will  receive  a  receipt  de- 
scribing the  product  and  its  price.  The  sys- 
tem for  assigning  a  distinct  code  to  each 
product  has  been  designated  the  Universal 
Product  Code.  Once  operational,  the  system 
should  save  time,  reduce  labor  costs,  elimi- 
nate errors,  and  reduce  operating  costs  wtilch 
may  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  lower 
food  prices. 

Because  this  system  will  not  require  the 
marking  of  prices  on  Individual  packages, 
individual  retailers  may  decide  to  eliminate 
this  cost  and  use  shelf  labels  to  provide  the 
pricing  information  consumers  need.  Al- 
though such  a  practice  could  encourage  the 
availability  and  use  of  unit  pricing,  it  could 
also  create  problems  for  consiuners.  Because 
of  the  problems  of  design  and  maintenance 
of  shelf  labels  for  unit  pricing,  as  discussed 
in  chapter  7,  we  believe  that,  before  such  a 
system  is  Implemented,  the  design  and  main- 
tenance of  shelf  labels  should  be  improved. 
The  savings  offered  by  the  system  may  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  the  retailer  to  do  this. 
Consumer  and  industry  comments 

The  officials  from  3  trade  associations  and 
6  consumer  groups  we  interviewed  concern- 
ing unit  pricing  stated  that  cdhsumers  ex- 
perience difficulties  in  comparing  the  prices 
of  competing  products.  They  also  generally 
agreed  that  unit  pricing  was  a  possible  an- 


swer to  the  problem.  They  disagreed,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  unit  pricing  should  be 
mandatory  for  supermarket-size  (over  S500,- 
000  in  annual  sales)  stores. 

Consumer  groups 

Officials  from  all  five  consumer  groups 
stated  that  unit  pricing  should  be  manda- 
tory. One  official  stated  that  all  of  tiie  quali- 
tative labeling  information  would  be  mean- 
ingless without  unit  pricing  to  help  con- 
sumers make  the  final  economic  comparison. 
Another  official  stated  that  without  unit 
prlcirg  consumers  v.ill  not  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  value  of  competing  products;  and, 
still  another  official  stated  that  unit  pricing 
should  be  legible  and  easy  for  consiimers  to 
understand  and  use. 

Food  industry 

Officials  from  the  trade  associations  stated 
that  mandatory  unit  pricing  was  not  needed 
and  could  put  some  small  retail  focd  stores 
out  of  business.  They  said  that  unit  pricing 
Is  available  in  most  metropolitan  areas  under 
voluntary  programs.  Making  vmlt  pricing 
mandatory  wotild  add  to  food  prices  and  re- 
quire Federal  Govenmient  monitoring  which 
would  be  costly  to  taxpayers. 

While  Industry  officials  agreed  that  the  fle- 
sign  and  Implementation  of  some  unit-pric- 
ing systems  needed  improvement,  they  be- 
lieve the  programs  are  evolving  and  new  and 
Improved  systems  are  being  instituted.  They 
are  concerned,  however,  about  the  cost  of 
Improved  systems  when  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  consumers  will  use  the  unit  pric- 
ing Information. 

Industry  officials  also  expressed  concern 
about  passing  the  costs  of  unit  pricing  on  to 
the  consumers.  They  stated  the  profit  mar- 
gin for  most  retailers  was  so  small  that  most 
firms  could  not  absorb  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram but  would  have  to  pass  it  on  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  food  prices. 

One  optimistic  viewpoint  taken  by  Indus- 
try is  that  with  the  Increased  use  of  the 
Universal  Product  Code,  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing unit  pricing  information  will  be  mini- 
mal. In  addition,  because  the  shelf  labels 
will  have  the  only  price  Information,  they 
will  take  on  added  significance  and  retailers 
will  have  to  improve  their  design  and 
maintenance. 

Conclusions 

Despite  the  potential  benefits  of  unit  pric- 
ing, its  actual  Impact  on  consumers  has  been 
limited.  Because  of  either  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness or  a  lack  of  understanding,  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  consumers  have  actually 
used  unit  pricing  and  they  generally  have 
used  it  on  only  selected  purchases. 

While  there  has  been  no  study  cf  the  rea- 
sons for  a  lack  of  understanding  or  aware- 
ness and,  therefore,  limited  use  of  unit  pric- 
ing, several  studies  showed  a  strong  associa- 
tion between  consumer  edvication,  income, 
and  age  levels  and  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  unit  pricing.  In  our  opinion,  this 
association  is  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
lack  of  consumer  education  on  the  meaning 
and  benefit  of  unit  pricing  and  by  the  prob- 
lems of  design  and  maintenance  of  unit  pric- 
ing an  shelf  labels.  While  voluntary  pro- 
grams have  been  beneficial,  food  retailers 
should  be  given  specific  criteria  for  present- 
ing unit  pricing  and  educating  consumers 
on  its  use. 

To  Insure  that  unit  pricing:  information  is 
presented  to  consumers  in  a  meaningful  way 
and  that  they  can  underEtind  and  xise  it  in 
making  value  comparisons,  national  stand- 
ards should  be  established  for  designing  and 
maintaining  such  pror^rams.  These  standards 
should  also  prescribe  the  basis  for  computing 
unit  price  (net  weight,  drained  weight, 
iisage)  and  for  selecting  the  unit  of  measure 
(per  pound  or  per  ounce)  to  be  used.  In  addi- 
tion, a  consumer  education  program  should 
be  established  to  acquaint  consumer.'^  with 
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tLe  prescribed  format  and  the  benefits  of 
iisin;;  ui.lt  pricing. 

The  need  for  national  standards  and  con- 
sinner  education  will  also  Increase  with  the 
use  of  the  Univeroal  Product  Code  and  the 
planned  automation  of  the  supermarket 
che.-kout  prorezs.  As  now  planned,  the  shelf 
la')el  would  be  the  sole  source  of  Informa- 
tUin  for  consumers  for  the  package  price  as 
well  as  the  unit  price.  Wlien  such  plans  are 
put  Into  operation  consumer  tniderstanding 
and  the  design  ar.d  maintenance  of  shelf 
labels  will  take  on  added  Importance. 

E.stlmates  show  the  annual  costs  of  unit 
pr;clng  could  be  as  much  as  $133.8  million. 
The  costs  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  In  the  form  of  higher  grocer  v 
prices.  However,  consumers  could  offset  these 
cast-i  by  using  unit  pricing  to  select  lower 
unit  cost  products. 

Agency  co?nments 
HEW,  commenting  on  our  recomineudatiou 
to  the  Congress  to  consider  establishing  a 
unit  pricing  program,  advised  us  that  its 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  endorses  tlie  con- 
cept of  uniformity  of  unit  pricing  as  well 
as  education  of  consumers  as  to  its  uses  and 
benefits.  USDA  did  not  comment  on  our 
recommendation,  but  did  note  that  with  unit 
pricing  Information  consumers  could  more 
readily  make  both  price-quantity  and  price- 
quality  Judgments.  USDA  also  noted  that 
price  comparison  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
consumer  buying  decisions.  Quality,  con- 
venience, personal  tastes  and  preferences,  and 
utility  of  a  particular  size  are  other  key  fac- 
tors that  are  not  reflected  In  unit  pricing. 
Commerce  questioned  whether  a  manda- 
tory unit  pricing  program  would  be  suf- 
ficiently used  by  consumers  to  Justify  the 
higher  food  prices  they  would  be  asked  to 
pay.  Commerce  believes  that  various  surveys 
cited  in  our  report  indicate  that  consumers 
would  not  offset  these  higher  costs  by  using 
unit  pricing  to  select  lower  unit  cost 
products.  Also  Commerce  stated  that  manda- 
tory unit  pricing  would  require  Govern- 
ment monitoring  and  in  this  period  of  rapid 
inflation  it  seemed  Inadvisable  to  endorse 
any  program  that  would  unnece.^arlly  add 
to  the  cost  of  food  and 'or  increase  the  co.st 
of  government  when  the  benefits  In  so  doiii" 
are  doubtful.  ' 

Although  Commerce  recognizes  that  not 
all  chains  in  metix)poHtan  areas  luider  vol- 
untary programs  have  unit  pricing,  it  be- 
lieves the  existence  of  at  least  one  such  chain 
In  any  area  provides  the  consumer  with  the 
option  of  using  it.  Commerce  believes  also 
that  free  market  prcssxire  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  persuade  other  chains  to  adopt  unit 
pricing  so  as  to  remain  competitive  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  government 
to  Intervene  where  the  market  operates  ef- 
ficiently. 

Moreover.  Commerce  believes  more  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  studying  the  im- 
pact of  mandatory  unit  pricing  rules  on 
small  retailers,  which,  as  pointed  out  in  our 
report,  could  force  some  of  them  out  of 
business.  Commerce  indicated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Is  studying  concen- 
tration In  the  retail  food  Industry  and 
stated  that  It  would  be  inadvisable  to  take 
steps  that  could  result  in  fewer  firms  in  the 
indiifitry  and,  therefore,  nothing  should  be 
done  to  reduce  the  diversity  of  the  Industry 
while  the  matter  is  under  study. 

Concerning  whether  consumers  would  use 
urUt  pricing  provided  under  a  mandatory 
program,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
limited  use  of  unit  pricing  has  been  the 
lack  of  awareness  and  understanding.  Prob- 
lems and  variations  In  the  extent  of  cover- 
age, the  design  and  maintenance  of  shelf 
labels,  the  unit  of  measure,  and  the  lack  of 
promotion  and  explanatory  materials  have  all 
contributed  to  the  problems  consumers  have 
in  trying  to  understand  and  use  unit  pric- 


ing. A  mandatory  uniform  program  should 
reduce  the  obstacles  limiting  consumer 
awareness  and  understanding  of  unit 
pricing. 

Also  studies  cited  in  this  report  Indicate 
that,  when  consumers  use  unit  pricing,  they 
tise  It  on  about  8.8  percent  of  their  pur- 
chases and  achieve  savings  of  about  3  per- 
cent, which  results  in  an  estimated  savings 
of  0.264  percent  on  total  purchases.  Tills 
exceeds  the  estimated  cost  of  providing  unit 
pricing  (0.17  percent  of  sales)  and  indicates 
that  consumers,  by  using  unit  pricing,  can 
offset    the   cost   of   providing   it. 

We  believe  it  becomes  even  more  impor- 
tant to  consumers  during  a  period  of  rapid 
inflation  to  have  unit  pri'-iug  to  help  con- 
sumers compare  the  cost  of  competing  food 
products. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  monitoring  unit 
pricing  requirements,  the  experience  of  the 
few  State  and  local  governments  which  are 
enforcing  unit  pricing  regulations  indicates 
that  unit  pricing  adds  little  to  the  taxpay- 
ers' burden.  Officials  of  six  of  the  eight  State 
and  local  governments  regulating  imit  pric- 
ing stated  that  active  enforcement  programs 
are  being  carried  out  with  existing  person- 
nel. 

Unit  pricing  i;i  available  in  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  chain-operated  supermarkets  and 
in  25  percent  of  the  independent  supermar- 
kets. But  variations  in  the  number  of  prod- 
ucts covered  by  Individual  stores  or  chains, 
problems  in  the  design  and  maintenance  of 
shelf  labels,  inappropriate  units  of  measure, 
and  lack  of  promotion  and  explanatory  mate- 
rials have  all  contributed  to  problems  con- 
sumers have  In  understanding  and  using 
unit  pricing.  Unit  pricing  programs  w  1th  such 
problems  should  not  be  expected  to  develop 
sufficient  market  pressure  to  persuade  other 
chains  to  adopt  unit  pricing  to  remain  com- 
petitive. Further,  in  an  area  where  no  retailer 
Is  providing  unit  pricing,  there  is  no  such 
market  pressure  for  a  retailer  to  adopt  unit 
pricing. 

This  report  cites  the  concern  of  industry 
officials  that  mandatory  unit  pricing  could 
put  small  retailers  out  of  business.  However, 
the  legislative  proposals  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  exclude  any  retail  outlet  with 
pros.s  annual  sales  of  le.ss  than  $250,000  or  a 
firm  with  several  outlets  with  total  annual 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  from  the  require- 
ment to  provide  imit  pricing. 

Additional  coviments  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce 

Commerce  made  the  following  general 
comments  on  our  report,  in  addition  to  its 
comments  on  specific  matters  (open  dating 
and  unit  pricing) . 

'The  basic  premise  underlying  the  report 
Is  that  informed  conr^umers  are  essential  to 
the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
market  economy.  An  Important  considera- 
tion in  attaining  this  goal  is  the  extent  to 
which  consumers  would  utilize  the  informa- 
tion that  would  be  available  if  the  proposals 
in  the  six  basic  areas  (full  disclosure  of  in- 
gredients, nutritional  labeling,  percentage  of 
characterizing  Ingredients,  grading,  open 
dating  and  unit  pricing)  were  enacted.  The 
studies  quoted  in  the  report  indicate  that 
the  consumer  is  not  utilizing  the  informa- 
tion he  or  she  now  has  available. 

"With  approximately  8,000  items  available 
in  the  average  supermarket  and  as  many  as 
230  assortments  of  one  food  category 
(cheese),  the  consumer  theoretically  could 
have  48.000  pieces  of  information  to  weigh 
in  selecting  'best'  buys  If  Information  In  all 
six  areas  of  the  report  became  mandatory.  If 
the  average  housewife  were  to  buy  only  20 
different  products  she  would  have  120  pieces 
of  Information  to  evaluate.  Given  changing 
prices,  sales,  and  differences  In  prices  be- 
tween stores,  a  consumer  would  be  hard 
pre.s.sed  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  informa- 
tion the  reix>rt  proposes  providing  and  for 
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which  he  or  she  would  have  to  pay  in  the 
form  of  higher  food  prices." 

Our  report  demonstrates  that  incomplete 
information,  the  confusing  presentation  of 
and  or  the  lack  of  explanatory  material  pro- 
vided by  the  food  Industry  or  the  retailers 
have  contributed  to  the  limited  use  of  the 
information  by  consumers.  In  fact,  several 
studies  cited  in  this  report  indicate  the  con- 
sumers' desire  for  easy-to-use  information. 

Many  of  our  recommendations  are  directed 
tow.ird  providing  information  in  a  more  u-e- 
ful  form  or  making  it  more  uniformly  avail- 
able, rather  than  toward  providing  new  types 
of  Information.  For  example,  where  ingredi- 
ents are  now  only  listed  in  order  of  pre- 
dominance, the  precentage  of  the  main  char- 
acterlKlng  ingredients  would  be  shown  anO 
where  nov/  only  non-standardized  foods  hare 
to  have  their  Ingredients  listed,  "standard- 
l.'red"  foods  would  also  have  their  ingredi- 
ent': listed. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  are 
dire3ted  toward  providing  the  consumer  more 
usable  Information  for  making  the  compari- 
sons contemplated  by  the  Congress  and  for 
determining  which  brands  are  best  suited 
to  their  specific  needs  or  preferences. 
Itecommendation  to  .the  Congress 

To  Insure  the  most  effective  presentation 
of  unit  pricing  information  and  to  Insure 
con=;umer  awareness  and  understanding  of 
unit  pricing,  we  recommend  the  Congress 
consider  amending  FPLA  to  establish  a  unit 
pricing  program,  including  guidelines  for  the 
design  and  maintenance  of  unit  pricing  in- 
formation and  education  of  consumers  about 
its  use  and  benefits.  H.R.  3708  was  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congre.ss  to  amend  FPL.'V 
to  require  a  disclosure  of  retial  unit  prices 
of  packaged  consumer  commodities.  If  en- 
acted, this  proposal  would  require  any  re- 
tail outlet,  which  has  gross  sales  of  $250,000 
or  more  annually,  or  any  firm  with  a  num- 
ber of  outlets  whose  total  sales  exceed  $500,- 
000  annually,  to  display  the  total  selling 
price  and  the  retail  unit  price  either  on 
the  package  or  in  close  proximity  to  the 
point  of  display.  This  legislation  would  not, 
however,  establish  standards  for  the  design- 
ing and  maintaining  of  such  systems,  nor 
would  it  provide  for  consumer  education- 
two  ersential  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
luilt  pricing  program. 
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A  New  Supermarket  Ripoff:    Packages 

Without  Prices 

(By  Consumer  Federation  of  America) 

The  supermarket  Industry  takes  the  atti- 
tude that  if  the  consumers  want  prices  on 
merchandise  It  will  give  them  grease  pencils 
so  tliey  can  mark  the  prices  for  their  own  In- 
formation. This  is  typical  of  the  "public- 
be-danmed"  attitude  the  industry  takes.  It 
equates  on  the  PR  equivalency  scale  with 
"let  "em  eat  cake." — Carol  Tucker  Foreman, 
Executive  Director,  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

American  supermarkets  are  trying  to  sell 
consumers  something  new :  Packages  without 
prices. 

There  Is  a  major  change  takmg  place  In 
food  retailing.  Grocery  stores  are  beginning 
to  us  a  computerized  checkout  system.  This 
system  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  super- 
market to  put  prices  on  the  Items  they  sell, 
and  If  present  plans  are  carried  out.  prices 
will  no  longer  appear  on  items  in  your  super- 
market. They  will  only  be  on  the  shelves. 

The  supermarket  industry  plans  to  take 
prices  off  merchandise  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  great  consumer  opposition  to  such 
action.  For  example.  In  a  study  last  year  of 
the  37  most  Important  characteristics  of  a 
store,  shoppers  ranked  "all  prices  clearly 
labeled"  second  only  to  "cleanliness." 

Two  developments  in  the  Industry  have 
made  dramatic  change  possible: 

One:  Industry-wide  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Product  Code  (UPC). 

Two:  Installation  of  the  computerized 
checkout  system  In  the  st<H«s. 

What  follows  is  a  technical  and  economic 
discussion  of  the  change  and  an  outline  of 
an  action  program  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Question.  What  is  the  Universal  Product 
Code  (UPC)? 

Answer.  The  symbol  can  be  smaller  than 
1. 5  square  inches.  In  this  tiny  space,  the 
lines  on  the  symlx>l  will  be  able  to  generate 
one  TRILXJON  Individual,  distinct,  machine- 
readable  numbers. 

The  UPC  can  be  affixed  to  almost  any  kind 
of  merchandise  and  still  be  completely  read- 
able, whether  the  item  comes  in  a  bag,  bot- 
tle, box,  can.  Jar,  sack,  tube,  cellophance/ 
pliofilm  wrapper  or  aluminum  dish. 

Question.  What  happens  at  the  compu- 
terized checkout  stand? 

Answer.  Elach  checkout  stand  will  be  equip- 
ped with  an  electronic  scanner.  The  checker 
will  simply  pull  a  UPC-marked  products 
across  the  scanner.  In  a  mllU-second,  the 
scanner  will  translate  the  UPC  bar  symbol  to 
the  UPC  code  number,  transmit  that  Infor- 
mation to  the  store's  mini-computer  file  and 
the  products  price  will  then  be  "looked  up" 
and  flashed  back  to  the  register.  The  price 
will  then  be  visually  displayed  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  checker.  At  the  very  same 
time,  a  description  of  the  product  and  Its 
price  will  be  printed  on  the  customer's  cash 
register  tape,  and  that  Information  is  also 
stored  for  computing  the  total  bill. 

Question.  What  about  "two-fors"  and 
"three-fors?"  Will  merchandise  still  have  to 
be  separated  into  groups,  according  to  the 
number  purchased  at  a  given  price? 

Answer.  "Two-fors"  and  "three-fors"  will 
not  have  to  be  grouped  together.  The  com- 
puter will  do  this  electronically  and  auto- 
matically. 

Take  a  "three-for"  as  an  example.  Say  you 
buy  candy  bars  priced  at  three  for  29  cents. 


You  do  not  have  to  group  them  together  on 
the  conveyor. 

When  the  first  candy  bar  shows  up  and  the 
laser  beam  informs  the  computer  of  the  num- 
ber, the  computer  will  charge  10  cents  for 
the  bar.  When  the  second  shows  up.  the  price 
will  still  be  10  cents.  But  when  the  third 
shows  up,  the  computer  will  have  stored  In 
its  memory  the  fact  that  two  bars  have  al- 
ready been  charged  within  that  particular 
order  and  it  will  flash  "gc"  on  the  electronic 
sign  above  the  checkout  counter.  Let's  say 
you  had  nine  different  ccmblnatioi;s  of  items 
within  your  order.  There  would  be  ro  neces- 
sity to  group  any  of  them.  The  sorting  and 
correct  pricing  would  all  be  done  by  the  com- 
puter. 

Question.  Have  consumer  groups  or  labor 
unions  been  periodically  consulted  about  the 
revolutionary  UPC  and  the  automated  check- 
out stand? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  Although  research  and 
development  on  this  project  has  been  going 
on  for  more  than  ten  years,  CFA  doesn't 
know  of  any  consumer  group  that  has  been 
asked  for  Its  advice  at  any  time,  anywhere 
In  the  entire  nation. 

Now,  research  and  development  of  the  com- 
puterized checkout  stand  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  so  chains  which  plan  to  Install  them 
are  busily  setting  up  "consumer  committees" 
and  "consumer  advisor  groups."  But  there  Is 
no  instance  in  the  country  where  manage- 
ment has  agreed  to  take  consumer  advice 
to  keep  prices  on  the  merchandise. 

In  addition,  with  thousands  of  Jobs  at 
stake,  management  has  carefully  avoided 
consulting  with  the  affected  trade  imions, 
the  Retail  Clerks,  Meat  Cutters  and  Team- 
sters. 

Question.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
grocery  hidustry  toward  consumers? 

Answer.  Patronizing,  condescending.  But 
let  their  words  speak  for  them: 

A  prominent  Chicago  retail  food  executive : 
"Generally,  people  do  not  know  what  they 
want  .  .  .  We  must  be  ahead  of  our  cus- 
tomers, be  anticipating  and  doing  the  things 
we  know  they  need,  even  though  tliey  them- 
selves do  not  know  what  they  want." 

Edgar  B.  Walzer,  editor-in-chief  Progres- 
sive Grocer:  "Consumer  protectionists  have 
became  aware  of  the  Automated  Front  End 
and— as  If  by  reflex — have  started  reaching 
for  the  monkey  wrench.  Specifically,  they 
oppose  the  removal  of  prices  from  individual 
packages  because  shoppers  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  necessary  information  .  .  . 
It's  not  enough  to  say— agaUi— that  the  pro- 
tectionists don't  know  what  they're  doing 
.  .  .  When  It  comes  to  retail  food  prices,  it 
might  be  said  that  consumers  are  discuss- 
ing them  more  and  comprehending  them 
less." 

Alan  Haberman,  president  of  Firat  Na- 
tional Stores,  suggested  that  if  consumers 
were  really  Interested  in  having  prices  on 
merchandise,  the  supermakets  would  be  glad 
to  supply  grease  pencils  so  the  consumers 
could  do  the  marking  themselves. 

Question.  What  are  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  computerized  checkout 
stand  as  far  as  the  consumer  Is  concerned? 

Answer.  An  excellent  summary  appeared 
so  comprehensive,  you  will  find  a  complete 
recently  In  Media  &  Consumer.  Because  it  is 
reprint  on  the  last  two  pages. 

CFA  would  like  to  make  one  minor  addi- 
tion to  the  M&C  compilation:  Recently,  su- 
permarkets have  been  pledging  they  will 
stop  their  policy  of  raising  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise already  on  the  shelves.  There  has 
been  a  very  loud  public  clamor  by  some 
supermarkets  on  this  score,  and  they  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  advertising  this  new 
policy.  Yet,  when  the  computer  checkout 
stand  goes  Into  effect,  re-priclng  will  be  ac- 
complished  by  a  simple  change  at  the  com- 
puter, and  the  price  of  the  Item  will  be 
changed  wherever  it  Is  located:  On  the  shelf, 
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in  the  storeroom  or  In  the  warehouse — until 
ihe  next  change.  Presumably,  the  price  In- 
dicated on  the  shelf  will  always  be  the  same 
as  that  In  the  computer. 

Question.  Is  it  profitable  for  a  supermarket 
to  ju.staU  automated  checkout  stands? 
Answer.  Probably. 

Tlie  Distribution  Number  Bank.  Inc..  which 
!.■>  a  creature  of  the  grocery  industry,  has 
mide  an  analysis  of  tlie  profit  picture.  It 
breaks  profits  into  two  segments:  Hard  and 
soft  savings.  Here  is  a  direct  quote  from  DNB: 
Hard  Savings:  Studies  done  for  the  Ad 
Hoc  Grocery  Committee  by  McKinsey  and 
Go.  (management  consultants)  with  the 
help  of  many  leading  chains  and  equipment 
companies  indicate  that  such  automation 
shouh^  lead  to  net  s-ivlngs  before  ta.x  for 
retailers  equal  to  1.0  to  1.5  percent  of  sales 
essentially  due  to  quantifiable  productivity 
savings. 

"For  example,  a  $10,000  per  week  retail 
store  should  expect  to  save  S27,000  before  tax 
by  1976(  after  subtracting  depreciation,  cost 
of  capital  (on  a  $120,000  investment),  and 
other  costs.  Average  return  after  tax  on 
average  ini^estment  over  10  years  appears  to 
be  over  30  percent.'  (Italics  ours.) 

"Soft  Savings:  . . .  accurate  information  on 
what  was  sold  will  be  available  since  every 
item  is  uniquely  coded  and  is  identified  in 
the  automated  checkout  process.  Savings 
from  use  of  those  data  have  been  classified 
as  soff  due  to  the  difficulty  of  predicting 
them.  Some  obvious  savings  in  this  category 
are  shrink  identification  by  item  (and  pre- 
sumably reduction),  direct  store  inventory 
control,  and  a  vast  range  of  changes  such 
as  shelf  allocation,  instant  price  changes, 
and  other  merchandising  changes.  Some  peo- 
ple, including  the  McKinsey  team,  believe 
those  soft  savings  may  eventually  be  more 
significant  than  the  hard  or  productivity 
savings  identified  to  data.-  (Italics  ours.) 

In  other  words,  the  Industry  is  saying  that 
when  it  moves  ahead  with  installation  of  the 
automated  checkout,  it  figures  to  make  a 
return  of  60  percent  or  more  on  its  invest- 
ment. 

Question.  Isn't  this  machinery  expen.sive  to 
Install.' 

Answer.  You  bet  It  Is. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  Installation  run 
about  $100,000  per  store. 

Question.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  in- 
stallation? 

Answer.  We  suspect  the  initial  cost  is  likely 
to  be  passed  on  to  you.  the  shopper.  In  the 
form  of  higher  prijes.  Supermarkets  tell  us 
they  dont  make  much  of  a  profit  now  so  it 
can  be  assumed  that  we  will  have  to  help 
them  pay  for  their  equipment  by  paying 
higher  prices. 

Question.  In  view  of  the  savings  possible, 
has  the  Industry  ever  talked  about  reducliiK 
prices? 

Answer.  Not  that  you  could  lotlce. 

In  fact.  In  all  of  the  vast  amount  of  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  there  Is  never  any  men- 
tion by  any  Industry  figure  of  a  po.ss!ble  re- 
duction in  prices. 

Question.  Can't  prices  be  left  on  the  mer- 
chandise? 

Answer.  They  could  be  and  some  super- 
market people  think  they  should  be. 

Larry  Russell,  a  management  consultant  to 
the  food  Industry:  ".  .  .  consumers  want 
prices  on  the  packages.  And  if  they  want  that, 
they  will  get  it.  but  thu  cost  advantage  to  the 
consumer  will  be  reduced." 

Paul  Korody,  consumer  affairs  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains:  "It's 
a  non-Issue.  The  removal  of  prices  from  goods 
is  not  necessary  to  Install  the  system  ...  by 
InsisUng  that  the  prices  remain  on  the  can, 
you  Just  lose  the  benefits.  The  price  will  be 
useful  to  the  consumer  only  and  has  no  bear- 
ing on  how  the  system  runs." 

What  Is  the  doUars  and  cents  cost  of  keep- 
ing the  price  on?  The  industry  says  that  » 


store  with  $3  million  annual  sales  and  with 
no  prices  on  the  packages  would  show  a  net 
savings  from  an  automated  checkstand  of 
$34,700  a  year. 

If  the  store  left  the  prices  on  the  can,  the 
s.ivlngs  would  be  $23,000  per  year.  For  about 
$225  per  week,  the  store  could  satisfy  its  con- 
sumers" demand  for  price  marking. 

Question.  If  the  cost  of  price  marking  Is  so 
muior,  then  why  Is  the  Industry  taking  away 
something  the  consumer  wants? 

Answer.  Probably  because  It  figures  it  can 
get  away  with  It. 

We  think  they  should  be  stopped. 

The  Con-.umer  Federation  of  America  has 
a  program,  and  here  it  is: 

rBOr.R.\MS   TO    MAINTAIN    PRICE    MARKING    ON 
CONSUMER   PRODUCTS 

We  propose  both  legislative  and  action 
programs: 

Legislative  Program:  Draft  and  present 
to  leieral,  stale,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
crimients  legislation  to  require  that  every 
con;umer  product  have  the  price  plainly 
mar>ced  on  it. 

Ai-tion  Program:  Whenever  and  wherever  a 
store  opens  with  computerized  checkout 
stands,  let  store  management  and  the  gen- 
eral public  know  that  consumers  object  to 
tpe  elimination  of  price  marking. 

Following  are  some  of  the  things  that 
sl.ouUi  b.°  included  In  your  program: 

1.  Propose  and  support  legislation  to  re- 
q  ire  that  any  packaged  Item  sold  at  retaU 
have  a   price   marked   clearly  on  it. 

2.  Press  for  immediate  action  at  all  gov- 
ernmental levels:  Federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal. 

3.  CFA  proposes  this  language:  "The  pack- 
age of  every  consumer  commodity  offered  for 
retail  sale  .shall  bear  the  price  of  such  com- 
modity in  arable  numbers.  The  price  shall 
be  Iarf;e  enough  to  be  readable  and  shall  not 
be  In  code. "  An  appropriate  penalty  should 
be  included. 

1.  At  every  location  where  computerized 
checkstands  are  Introduced,  leaflet  the  gen- 
eral public  so  they  will  be  aware  of  the  con- 
.se'iuences. 

2.  Use  the  media  to  spread  the  mesisage: 

a.  Radio  and  television  talk  shows. 

b.  Newspaper,  radio  and  television  news 
departments. 

c.  Letters  to  the  editor. 

d.  Every  other  available  resource,  includ- 
ing purchase  of  time  or  .space  If  that  is 
deemed  necessary. 

3.  Let  legislators  know  how  we  feel,  and 
when  a  crucial  vote  Is  at  hand,  mobUlze  the 
consumer  movement  and  all  our  friends— 
especially  the  labor  unions  which  have  a  par- 
ticular concern — to  let  representatives  know 
how  deeply  we  feel  on  this  subject. 

4.  CFA  win  provide  camera-ready  copy  that 
will  lend  itself  for  easy  adaptation  to  local 
leaflets  and  signs. 

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  THE  AUTOMATED 
CHECKOUT 

Proclaimed  benefits  to  the  consumer 

1.  Less  waiting  time.  Because  of  the  speed 
of  the  automated  checkout's  scanner  and 
computer,  the  consumer  will  virtually  streak 
through  the  checkout  lanes. 

2.  Fewer  errors  in  price  rlng-ups.  Because 
the  price  codes  on  most  products  will  be 
optically  scanned  and  recorded,  there's  less 
room  for  error  on  the  part  of  the  clerk. 

3.  Detailed  sales  receipt.  A  few  of  the  sys- 
tems offer  a  sales  receipt  that  Includes  both 
the  price  and  name  of  each  Item  you  bought. 

4.  Elimination  of  Item-pricing.  Since 
there'll  now  be  on  each  item  a  price  code 
that  can  be  read  by  the  optical  scanner 
there's  no  need  to  go  through  the  process 
of  stamping  a  price  on  each  Item.  By  Just 
putting  one  price  on  prominent  display  near 
the  Item,  there  will  supposedly  be  significant 
labor  savings  that  can  be  passed  along  to  the 
consumer. 
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5.  Ease  in  check  cashing.  The  computer 
can  store  the  records  of  more  than  20  000 
customers  and  okay  in  a  flash  the  shoDDer's 
check. 

M  &  C  Comment 

1.  Less  time  at  the  checkout  counter  is  in- 
deed possible,  and  Is  one  of  the  prime  ad- 
vantages  to  consumers. 

2.  The  system  will  produce  fewer  errors 
unless  the  wrong  information  Is  fed  to  the 
computer  or  the  computer  gees  haywire 
Then,  watch  out! 

3.  Where  available,  and  It  won't  be  avail- 
able with  aU  the  systems,  this  may  help 
the  consumer  In  his  or  her  budgetUig. 

4.  While  It's  true  some  labor  savings  could 
be  pa.ssed  on  by  the  elimination  of  price- 
markl  g  on  eacn  item,  consumcrlsts  are 
almost  universally  opposed  to  such  a  move 
The  supermarket  Industry's  own  tests  gen- 
erally show  a  distinct  coolness  on  the  part 
of  consumers  to  removing  prices  from  Items 

5.  Certainly  an  advantage  and  one  that 
will  save  considerable  tlmfe. 

CONSUMER    BEWARE 

There's  no  guarantee  that  some  supermar- 
kets  won't  substantially  reduce  the  number 
of  checkout  lanes  when  switching  to  the  new 
system,  thus  forcing  the  food  shopper  to 
wait  Just  as  long  as  before. 

Since  the  computerized  system  delivers 
the  capability  for  Instantaneous  price 
changes,  you  may  wind  up  paying  51  cents 
for  that  can  of  beans  whose  price  was  shelf- 
listed  as  43  cents.  Why?  Because  someone  at 
chain  headquarters  or  in  the  store  raised 
the  price  between  the  time  you  took  the  Item 
from  the  shelf  and  got  to  the  checkout 
counter.  There's  no  guarantee  this  won't 
happen. 

If  the  brand  name  and  the  size  or  quan- 
tity of  the  product  are  not  included,  the  re- 
ceipt offers  scant  information  that  will  be 
useful  In  budgeting  or  comparUon  shopping 
This  is  potentially  the  most  harmful  ele- 
ment of  the  new  checkout  system,  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

The  supermarkets  are  offering  no  guarantee 
that  they'll  share  this  savings  with  the  con- 
sumer. In  fact,  supermarkets  might  merely 
gobble  It  up  for  themselves  for  increased 
profits. 

There's  also  no  guarantee  that  the  super- 
markets can  faithfully  see  to  It  that  the  price 
tag  Is  accurate.  In  fact,  the  industry  as  a 
whole  has  a  notoriously  bad  reputation  for 
its  ability  to  maintain  shelf  prices  properly. 
If  the  prices  do  not  appear  on  the  items, 
the  consumer  has  little  defense— unless  he 
or  she  is  endowed  with  a  superb  memory— 
against  the  Instantaneous  price  changes 
mentioned  earlier. 

Having  the  price  on  the  item  at  the  time 
it's  used  (in  the  kitchen)  can  reinforce  the 
consciousness  of  price  at  the  time  foods  are 
prepared. 

Comparison  shopping  will  become  quite 
complicated.  Checking  the  price  of  corn- 
fresh,  frozen  or  canned — will  require  felther 
a  superb  memory  or  trips  from  aisle  to  aisle 
to  compare  prices,  since  none  wUl  be  on  Items 
in  the  cart. 

A  visual  terminal  that  wUl  flash  the  price 
and  product  name  as  the  UPC  is  scanned  is 
cited  as  another  assurance  to  the  consumer 
that  the  correct  price  is  being  charged.  Yet 
the  Increased  speed  of  the  system  Is  based 
on  a  checker  using  a  rapid  two-handed  mo- 
tion to  slide  the  groceries  across  the  scanner 
and  bag  them  almost  simultaneously.  That 
hardly  allows  the  shopper  enough  time  to 
match  the  product  with  the  price  flashed 
on  the  visual  terminal. 

The  question  Is  how  this  Information  will 
be  used.  WhUe  the  stores  probably  won't 
have  much  more  Information  on  a  cus- 
tomers employment  and  finapclal  situation 
than  they  do  now,  the  Information  will  be 
readily  available.  Perhaps  eveil  for  sale  to 
credit  bureaus  or  direct  mail  houses. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  «f  General  Serv- 
ices and  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  with  respect  to  records  manage- 
ment by  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

RECORDS    MANAGEMENT   ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  more  effec- 
tive control  of  the  creation,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  records  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Similar  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressmen  Richard  C.  White, 
Prank  Horton,  and  Gunn  McE^at,  by 
Congressman  Bill  Archer,  and  by  Con- 
gressman John  M.  Murphy.  I  appreciate 
the  interest  of  these  distinguished  Mem- 
bers in  legislation  to  reduce  waste  and 
Inefficiency  in  Government  paperwork. 

The  American  people  have  vital  Inter- 
ests in  the  management  of  public  rec- 
ords. The  policies  and  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  accurately 
and  completely  documented.  Records  of 
historical  value  must  be  preserved.  The 
public  must  have  ready  access  to  docu- 
ments covered  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  taxpayers  also  expect, 
however,  that  paperwork  be  minimized, 
that  records  be  maintained  and  used  effi- 
ciently, and  that  records  no  longer  of 
value  be  destroyed  rather  than  stored  in- 
definitely at  great  expense. 

The  cost  of  producing,  handling,  and 
storing  correspondence,  reports,  direc- 
tives, forms,  and  other  material  Is  enor- 
mous. It  has  quadrupled  in  the  last  two 
decades.  In  1955  a  Hoover  Commission 
task  force  reported  that  Federal  agencies 
were  spending  approximately  $4  billion 
annually  on  paperwork.  In  1973  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  gave  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  $15  billion  a  year.  Seven 
million  cubic  feet  of  records  were  pro- 
duced in  1972  alone.  The  expense  is  not 
limited  to  paperwork,  however,  but  arises 
also  from  the  use  of  automated  informa- 
tion systems  and  mlcroreproduction 
methods. 

The  Federal  Records  Act  of  1950  places 
primary  responsibility  for  efficient  man- 
agement of  Government  records  with 
agencies  and  departments  but  gives  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service 
oversight  authority.  Since  1964  officials 
of  the  NARS  have  inspected  and  evalu- 
ated nearly  every  major  agency  and  de- 
partment and  found  that  remarkably  few 
do  even  a  tolerable  Job  of  controlling 
paperwork.  Of  33  agencies  examined 
prior  to  1971,  an  average  of  27  failed  to 
meet  NARS  standards  In  each  of  21 
categories  from  filing  systems  to  office 
copying  to  records  disposal.  Thirty  agen- 
cies had  neglected  to  assign  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  records  management 
activities  to  any  personnel;  only  one  was 
judged  to  have  adequate  staff.  Of  12 
agencies  and  departments  Investigated 
since  1971,  3  have  designated  records 
management  officers  but  no  better  pro- 
grams or  qualified  staff  than  the  previous 
group. 

Par  from  improving  their  records  man- 


agement activities  in  recent  years,  some 
agencies  have  cut  funds  and  eliminated 
personnel — a  flagrant  case  of  false  econ- 
omy. When  NARS  employees  Inspected 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  in  1968,  they 
found  that  38  well-qualified  people  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  were  assigned  to 
records  management.  A  foUowup  inves- 
tigation in  1970  disclosed  that  the  func- 
tion had  been  removed  from  the  secre- 
tarial level  and  the  staff  reduced  to 
20.  By  attrition,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees subsequently  dropped  to  16.  These 
.steps  were  taken  despite  a  NARS  report, 
in  1968,  that  the  Navy  could  save  $10 
million  of  its  $100  million  annual  expend- 
iture on  paperwork. 

Such  conditions  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  failure  of  the  GSA  or  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Service.  The 
NARS  has  developed  guidelines  and 
standards  for  handling  all  types  of  docu- 
ments and  using  a  variety  of  equipment. 
Through  studies,  workshops,  manueds, 
and  consulting  services,  the  relatively 
small  staff  of  experts  have  managed  to 
persuade  many  agencies  to  adopt  some 
improvements.  However,  their  efforts  are 
handicapped  by  inadequate  authority  to 
accomplish  significant  savings  and  much 
greater  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  present  legislation  has 
three  major  weaknesses  which  the  Rec- 
ords Management  Act  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect. First,  the  Federal  Records  Act  of 
1950  lacks,  while  my  bill  contains,  a  prac- 
tical and  comprehensive  definition  of 
records  management  functions.  Essential 
to  cost  savings,  for  example,  are  controls 
over  the  proliferation  of  records;  but 
many  agencies  have  been  reluctant  to 
accept  this  notion  because  it  is  nowhere 
specified  in  law.  My  bill  refers  repeatedly 
to  records  creation  as  well  as  to  their 
maintenance,  use,  and  disposition. 

Second,  NARS  must  presently  rely  on 
persuasion  to  implement  better  proce- 
dures and  techniques.  Under  the  Records 
Management  Act,  where  voluntary  com- 
pliance Is  not  forthcoming,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  have  authority  to  compel 
agency  chiefs — subject  to  appeal  to  a  new 
Records  Review  Board — to  follow  meas- 
ures that  will  improve  records  manage- 
ment. 

Third,  the  results  of  NARS  inspections 
and  studies  now  rarely  come  to  public 
and  congressional  attention.  The  Records 
Management  Act  requires  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  report  the  findings 
of  each  agency  study,  the  natiu'e  of  each 
order  and  recommendation  issued  by  the 
Administrator,  and  the  adequacy  of 
agency  staffing  to  the  Congress,  the 
Offik:e  of  Management  said  Budget,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  the  po- 
tential savings  of  effective  records  man- 
agement. The  experience  of  NARS,  how- 
ever, is  that  most  agencies  can  reduce 
their  paperwork  costs  by  10  percent  and 
achieve  $10  savings  for  every  $1  spent 
on  management  personnel  salaries.  In 
August  1970,  the  President  ordered  OMB 
and  the  GSA  to  spearhead  a  reduction  of 
$200  million  in  the  $1.4  billion  spent  for 
internal  and  interagency  reporting,  1  of 
10  elements  of  record  management.  In 
.slightly  more  than  a  year,  agencies  re- 


ported savings  of  $270  million.  This  proj- 
ect clearly  demonstrates  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  agencies  with  sufficient 
clout. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Rec- 
ords Management  Act  is  necessary  and 
important  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  pilnted 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  998 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOST   TITLE 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Records  Management  Act". 

AMENDMENT   OF   TTTLE   44,    T7NITED   STATES   CODE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  44,  United  Staates  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  chapter  27  through 
chapter  31  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  27.— RECORDS  MANAGEMENT 
"Sec. 

••2701.  Definitions. 

"2702.  Objectives  of  records  management. 
"2703.    General   responsibilities   of   Admin- 
istrator. 
"2704.  Records    management    authority    ot 

Administrator. 
"2705.  Records  Review  Board. 
"2706.  Records     management     by     Federal 

agencies. 
"2707.  Custody  and  control  of  property. 
"2708.  Elstabllshment  of  standards  for  selec- 
tive retention  of  records;  security 
meaisures. 
"2709.  Records   center;    storage,   processing, 

and  serving  of  records. 
"2710.  Interagency   records  transfers. 
"2711.  Retention  of  records. 
"2712.  Certifications  and  determinations  on 

transferred  records. 
"2713.  Safeguards. 

"2714.  Unlawful  removal,  destruction  of  rec- 
ords. 
"2715.  Records  management  personnel. 
"2716.  Authority  of  Comptroller  General. 
"2717.  Rules. 
"§  2701.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  chapter  21, 
and  chapter  25  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'records'  has  the  meaning 
given  it  by  section  3301 ; 

"(2)  the  term  'records  management'  means 
the  planning,  controlling,  directing,  orga- 
nizing, training,  promoting,  and  other  man- 
agerial activities  involved  with  respect  to 
records  creation,  records  maintenance  and 
use,  and  records  disposition,  including  the 
management  of  correspondence,  forms,  direc- 
tives, reports,  machine  readable  records,  mi- 
croforms, information  retrieval,  files,  maU, 
vital  records,  records  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, office  copiers,  word  processing  and 
source  data  automation  techniques,  i-ecords 
preservation,  records  disposal,  and  records 
centers  or  other  storage  facilities; 

"(3)  the  term  'paperwork  management'  is 
considered  to  be  a  synonym  for  tlie  term 
'records  management,'  an  defined  al>ove; 

"(4)  the  term  'records  practices'  means 
any  system,  procedure,  or  technique  followed 
with  respect  to  effective  records  creation,  rec- 
ords maintenance  and  use,  and  records  dis- 
position; 

"(6)  the  term  'records  creation'  means  any 
process  Involved  with  respect  to  producing 
any  recorded  information  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  a  Federal  agency; 

"(6)  the  term  'records  maintenance  and 
use'  means  any  activity  involved  with  respect 
to— 

"(A)  the  planning  and  establishment  of 
controls  and  procedures  governing  the  lociw 
tion  of  records  of  a  Federal  agency; 
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"(B>  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  syatema  and  procediires  to  facilitate 
til©  safeguarding,  retrieval,  and  use  of  re- 
corded information  kept  at  file  locations; 

"(C)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  systems  for  the  economical  and  efficient 
processing  of  mail  of  a  Federal  agency; 

"(D)  the  control  of  selection  and  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies  associated  with  rec- 
ords: 

"(7)  the  term  'records  disposition'  means— 

"(A)  the  removal  of  records  by  a  Federal 
agency  through  such  methods  as — 

"(1)  the  disposal  of  temporary  records  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  destruction  or  donation; 

"(11)  the  transfer  of  records  to  Federal 
agency  storage  faculties  or  records  centers; 
and 

"(iii)  the  transfer  to  the  National  Archives 
of  the  United  States  of  records  determined 
to  have  historical  or  other  sufficient  value  to 
warrant  continued  preservation; 

"(B)  the  transfer  of  records  from  one  Fed- 
eral agency  to  any  other  Federal  agency; 

"(8)  the  term  'records  center'  means  an 
establishment  maintained  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  by  a  Federal  agency  primarily  for 
the  storage,  servicing,  security,  and  process- 
ing of  records  which  must  be  preserved  for 
varying  periods  of  time  and  need  not  be  re- 
tained in  office  equipment  or  space; 

"(9)  the  term  'inspection'  means  the  re- 
view of  Federal  agency  records,  records  prac- 
tices, and  records  management  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  records  manage- 
ment effectiveness  and  recommending  means 
for  the  Improvement  of  records  manage- 
ment: 

"(10)  the  term  'papei-.vork  study*  means 
the  carrying  out  of  an  investigation  and 
analysis  of  any  agency  records,  records  prac- 
tices, or  paperwork  processes  (whether  man- 
ual or  automated),  with  a  view  toward  ren- 
dering findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto; 

"(11)  the  term  'servicing*  means  making 
available  tor  use  Information  In  records  and 
other  materials  in  the  custody  of  the  Admin- 
istrator— 

"(A)  by  furnishing  the  records  or  other 
materials,  or  informatic>n  from  them,  or 
copies  or  reproductions  thereof,  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  for  official  use,  or  to  the  public; 

"(B)  by  making  and  furnishing  authenti- 
cated or  unauthenticated  copies  or  reproduc- 
tions of  the  records  or  other  materials; 

"(12)  the  term  'unauthenticated  copies' 
means  exact  copies  or  reproductions  of  rec- 
ords of  other  materials  which  are  not  certi- 
fied as  such  under  seal  and  which  need  not 
be  legally  accepted  as  evidence; 

"(13)  the  term  'National  Archives  of  the 
United  States*  means  those  official  records 
w  hich  have  been  determined  by  the  Archivist 
to  have  sufficient  historical  or  other  value  to 
warrant  their  continued  preservation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Administrator  for  deposit  in 
his  custody; 

"(14)  the  term  'AdminL'^trator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services;   and 

"(15)  the  term  'Board'  means  the  Records 
Review    Board   established    by   section   2705 

(.TC 

"16)  the  term  'Federal  agencV  shall  have 
the  meaning  defined  in  title  40,  United  States 
Code,  section  472(b);  and 

"(17)    the    term   'executli-e    agency'   shall 
have  the  meaning  defined  In  title  40,  United 
States  Code,  section  472(a) . 
"I  2702.  Objectives  of  records  management 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  chapter 
21,  and  chapter  33  of  this  title  to  require 
the  establishment  of  standards  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  efficient  and  effective  records 
management.  Such  standards  and  procedures 
ihall  seek  to  effectuate  the  following  goals: 

"(1)  accurate  and  complete  documenta- 
tion of  tlie  policies  and  transnctioni?  of  the 
Federal  Government: 
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"(2)  control  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  records  produced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

"(3)  simplification  of  the  prnrfmmu 
through  which  records  are  created,  stored, 
retrieved,  and  used; 

"(4)  the  Judicious  preservation  and  dis- 
posal of  records: 

"(5)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  system  which  focuses  continuous  atten- 
tion upon  records  from  their  initial  creation 
to  their  final  disposition; 

"(6)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  mechanism!*  of  control  with  respect  to  rec- 
ords creation,  In  order  to  assure  the  pre- 
vention of  unnecessary  records,  and  the  ef- 
fective and  economic  operations  of  an 
agBney; 

"(7)  tlie  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  other  .systems  or  techniques  as  the 
Administrator  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  chapter  21, 
and  chapter  33  of  this  title. 
"§  2703.  General  responsibilities  of  Admin- 
istrator 

"The  Administrator  shall  provide  guidance 
and  assistance  to  Federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  records  creation,  records  mainte- 
nance and  u.se,  and  records  disposition.  In 
providing  such  guidance  and  assistance,  the 
Administrator  shall — 

"( 1 )  develop  and  promulgate  records  man- 
agement standards,  guidelines,  procedures, 
and  techniques,  including  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  staffing  and  selection  and  eSectiTe 
use  of  equipment  and  supplies; 

"(2)  conduct  research  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  records  practices; 

"(3)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  records  management  and 
as  a  central  .source  for  reference  and  training 
materials  with  respect  to  records  manage- 
ment; 

"(4)  establish  such  interagency  commit- 
tees and  boards  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  exchange  of  Information  among  Fed- 
eral agencies: 

"(5)  disseminate  information  with  respect 
to  technological  development  in  microfilm, 
office  copying,  automated  data  processing, 
and  other  electronic  and  mechanized  equip- 
ment useful  In  the  processing  of  recorded 
information; 

"(6)  promote  the  economical  and  efficient 
utilization  of  space,  equipment,  and  supplies 
neces.sary  for  records  creation,  records  main- 
tenance and  use,  and  records  dtspoeltlon;  and 

"(7)   conduct  paperwork  studies  and  re- 
quire the  heads  of  executive  agencies  to  con- 
duct paperwork  studies  with  respect  to  es- 
tablishing procedures  designed  to  save  time 
and  effort  in  records  management,  with  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  standards  and  pro- 
cedures governing  the  creation  of  records. 
"S  2704.  Records  management 
"(a)   The  Administrator  shall — 
"(1)   conduct    inspections    or    paperwork 
studies,  at  regular  intervals  as  determined   to 
be  necessary  by  the  Administrator,  of  the 
records  practices,  and  records  management 
programs  of  every  Federal  agency: 

"(2)  require  the  head  of  every  Federal 
agency  at  regular  Intervals  as  determined  to 
be  necessary  by  the  Administrator  to  trans- 
mit a  report  to  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  records,  records  practices,  and 
records  management  programs  of  each  such 
Federal  agency: 

"(3)  prescribe  rules  with  respect  to  records 
management;  and 

"(4)  order,  to  tl\e  extent  he  considers  nec- 
essary, the  head  of  any  executive  agency  to 
take  specific  action  with  respect  to  the  rec- 
ords, records  practices,  and  records  manage- 
ment program  of  his  agency. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  conduct 
paperwork  studies  at  the  request  of  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency.  Any  such  study  shall 
not  be  in  lieu  of  any  inspection  or  paperwork 
study  conducted  by  the  Administrator  tmder 
subsection  (a)(1). 


"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  charge  any  Federal  aerency  for  the 
cost  of  any  study  conducted  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  at  rates 
to  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  as 
provided  in  regulations  issued  by  him.  The 
Administrator  may  exempt  anyone  from  the 
charges  reqiUred  by  this  paragraph  if  he  de- 
termines that  auch  charges  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. To  the  extent  any  such  exemption  is 
granted,  appropriations  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  are  authorized  to  reim- 
burse the  fund  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3(A)  for  any  loss  of  revenue. 

*-(3)  (A)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  such  a  date 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
a  fund  into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
the  revenues  collected  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  Moneys  deposited  into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  paperwork  studies  axid  re- 
lated activities  In  such  amoimts  as  are  spec- 
ified in  annual  appropriations  Acts  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  (b). 
the  term  'Federal  agency  includes  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  any  activities 
imder  his  direction. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  conduct  In- 
spections or  paperwork  studies  which  Involve 
a  review  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  more 
than  one  Federal  agency  and  which  examine 
interaction  and  relationships  among  Inderal 
agencies  with  respect  to  records  and  records 
management. 

"(d)  (1)  The  officers  and  employees  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  any  inspection 
or  paperwork  study  of  any  such  agency  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  (b)(1).  or  (c). 

"(2)  Records,  the  use  of  which  is  restricted 
by  law  or  for  reasons  of  national  security  or 
the  public  interest,  shall  be  Inspected  or 
surveyed  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
reports  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  no 
later  than  the  close  of  business  March  31 
of  each  year.  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

"(A)  a  detailed  statement  with  respect  to 
each  inspection  or  paperwork  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  or  subsection  (c); 

"(B)  a  compUatlon  of  repmts  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a) 
(2)  during  the  most  recent  calendar  year; 

"(C)  a  description  and  explanation  of  any 
rule  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a)  (3),  or  of  any  order  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a) 
(4)  during  the  most  recent  calendar  year; 
and 

"(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of 
personnel  staffing  support  for  the  records 
management  function  within  each  Federal 
agency; 

"(2)  Each  report  transmitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  Director  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  review  each  such  report 
and  transmit  their  comments  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  each  such  re- 
port to  each  House  of  the  Congress  no  longer 
than  sixty  days  after  receiving  each  such 
report. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  by  section  2705. 
every  executive  agency  shall  comply  with  any 
order  issued  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
.sectlon  (a)  (4)  which  applies  to  such  agency, 
no  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  order  Is  Issued. 
"§  2705.  Records  Review  Board 

"(a)  There  is  established  as  an  independ- 
ent organization  In  the  executive  branch  of 
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the  Federal  Government  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  Records  Review  Board. 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

"(B)  one  appointed  by  the  Administrator; 
and 

"(C)  one  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
OtVa-e  of  Management  and  Budget. 
A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  hi  the 
ma))iier  in  which  the  original  appointment 
w.is  made. 

•  (2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
(.'laphs  (B)  and  (C),  members  of  the  Board 
sljall  be  appouited  for  terms  of  five  years. 

"(B)    Of  the   members  first  appointed — 

"(i)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
Jivo  years, 

•(ii)  two  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
tiiree  years,  and 

"(Iii)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  Lhe  time  of  appointment. 

°'(C)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  bis  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  tlie  remainder 
of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor 
has  taken  office. 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 
(2).  members  of  the  Board  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Board. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  no  additional  pay 
on  account  of  their  service  6n  the  Board. 

"(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Board,  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Federal  Government  service 
are  allowed  exjienses  under  section  5703(b) 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  executive  agency  may  appeal 
to  the  Board  any  order  iBsued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  section  2704(a)  (4). 

"(2)  Any  such  i^peal  shall  be  filed  no 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  order  is  issued.  Such  appeal  shall 
be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  of  such  agency  for 
objecting  to  such  order. 

"(3)  Tlie  Administrator  shall,  no  later 
than  one  month  after  the  filing  of  an  appeal 
under  paragraph  (1),  transmit  a  written  re- 
ply to  such  appeal  to  the  Board.  Such  reply 
stiall  include  the  reason  of  the  Administrator 
lor  issuing  such  order. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  render  a  nillng 
wi'Ji  respect  to  any  appeal  filed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  no  later  than  three  months  after 
liie  date  of  such  filing.  If  such  ruling  re- 
q.iires  compliance  with  the  order  issued  by 
t.'i.e  .Administrator,  the  executive  agency  In- 
V!ilved  shall  comply  with  such  order  no  later 
V:-M  Six  months  alter  the  date  upon  which 
."■'loh  ruling  is  rendered. 
'  i.  2706.  Records  management  by  Federal 
agencies 
'!"-)<!)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
.'  i.-ill  make  and  preserve  records  containing 
-.clffliiate  and  proper  documentation  of  the 
' 'r.eanisw,tion,  functions,  policies,  decisions, 
r'vocednre*;,  and  essential  transactions  of  the 
FfdTal  agency.  Such  records  shall  furnish 
tlie    information    necessary    to    protect   the 


legal  and  financial  rights  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  persons  directly  affected  by 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  agency. 

"(2)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient  and 
continuing  records  management  program 
which  shall  focus  upon  the  complete  cycle 
of  records  creation,  records  maintenance  and 
vae,  and  records  disposition,  the  establish- 
ment of  necessary  or  appropriate  controls, 
and  achievement  of  the  goals  described  in 
section  2702. 

"(ta)  The  records  management  program 
established  by  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  in- 
clude provision  for — 

"(1)  effective  controls  over  records  crea- 
tion, records  maintenance  and  use,  and  rec- 
ords disposition,  to  insure  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical agency  operations; 

"(2)  cooperation  with  the  Administrator 
in  applying  standards,  procedures,  and  tech- 
niques designed  to  improve  records  man- 
agement, promote  the  maintenance  and  se- 
curity of  records  deemed  appropriate  for 
preservation,  and  facilitate  the  segregation 
and  disposal  of  records  of  temporary  value; 
and 

"(3)  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  and  of  section  2101  through  sec- 
tion 2113,  section  2501  through  section  2607. 
and  section  3301  through  3314.  and  any  rule 
prescribed  under  such  provisions. 
"§2707.  Custody  and  control  of  property 

"The  Administrator  shall  have  immediate 
oiislody  and  control  of  the  National  Archives 
B'lilding  and  its  contents,  and  may  design, 
construct,  purchase,  lease,  maintain,  oper- 
ate, protect,  and  improve  buildings  used  by 
him  for  the  storage  of  records  of  Federal 
agencies  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere.  For  purposes  of  this  section  2707. 
the  term  'Federal  agency'  Includes  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  any  activities 
luider  his  direction. 

"i  2708.  Establishment  of  standards  for  se- 
lective retention  of  records;  secu- 
rity measures 

"The  Administrator  shall  establi?Ji  stAUd- 
ai"ds  for  the  selective  retention  of  records  of 
continuing  value,  and  assist  Federal  agen- 
cies in  applying  the  standards  to  records  in 
their  custody.  He  shall  notify  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  of  any  actual,  impending,  or 
threatened  unlawful  removal,  defacing,  al- 
teration, or  destruction  of  records  in  the 
custody  of  such  agency  that  shall  come  to 
his  attention,  and  assist  the  hssd  of  such 
agency  in  initiating  action  through  the  At- 
torney General  for  the  recovery  of  records 
unlawfully  removed  and  for  other  redress 
provided  by  law. 

"§  2709.  Record  centers;  storage,  proces.sing, 
and  servicing  of  records 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  establish, 
ni.aintain.  and  operate — 

"(1)  records  centers  for  storage,  process- 
i)ig,  and  servicing  of  records  for  Federal 
agencies  pending  their  deposit  with  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States  or  their 
disposition  In  any  other  manner  authorized 
by  law;  and 

"(2)  centralized  microfilming  services  for 
Federal  agencies. 

"(b)  When  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
determines  that  it  may  effect  substantial 
economies  or  increased  operating  efficiency, 
he  shall  provide  for  appropriate  storage, 
processing,  and  servicing  of  records  in  a  rec- 
ords center  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
Administrator  or,  when  approved  by  him.  in 
a  center  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  2709,  the 
teim  'Federal  agency*  Includes  tlie  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  any  aotlvitics  under 
his  direi-'tiou. 


"§  2710.  Interagency  records  transfers 

"Subject  to  applicable  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  preecribe  rules  govemb)g  the 
transfer  of  records  from  the  custody  oi  one 
Federal  agency  to  that  of  any  other  F.^-deral 
agency. 
"§  2711.  Retention  oi"  records 

■The  Administrator  may  empKisver  n  Fed- 
eral agency,  upon  tne  submission  oi  evi- 
dence of  need,  to  retain  records  few  a  longer 
period  than  that  specified  in  disposal  sched- 
ules. The  Administrator  may  withdraw,  in 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  him,  dis- 
posal authorizations  covering  records  listed 
in  di:^K>s?al  schedules. 

"£2712.  Certification  and  deternifnii'uons  on 
tran.si'erred  records 
"An   official    of    the    Federal    GovcrMnient 
who  is  authorized  to  certify  to  the  facts  on 
the  basis  of  records  in  his  custody  may  certi- 
fy to  facts  on  the  ba.sis  of  records  that  have 
been  transferred  by  him  or  his  predecessors 
to  the  Administrator,  and  may  autliorlze  the 
Administrator  to  certify  to  facts  and  to  make 
administrative  determinations  on  the  basis 
of  records  transferred  to  the  Adminisirator, 
notwltlistauding  any  oUier  law. 
■i:2713.  Safeguards 

"The  head  of  each  Fi-deral  agency  .sliall  es- 
lablisli  safeguards  against  the  removal  or 
loss  of  records  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
and  required  by  rules  of  the  Adminiistrator. 
Safeguards  shall  include  making  it  known 
to  cfficial.s  and  employees  of  tlie  Federal 
agency- — 

"(1)  that  records  in  the  custody  of  such 
atjency  are  not  to  be  alienated  or  destroyed 
except  in  accordance  with  section  3301 
through  3314  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  the  penalties  provided  by  law  for 
the  unlawful  removal  or  destruction  of  rec- 
ords. 

"§2714.  Unlawful  removal,  de^truci.iou  of 
records 
"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  sliall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  any  actual,  im- 
pending, or  threatened  unlawful  removal, 
defacing,  alteration,  or  destruction  of  records 
Ui  the  custody  of  the  agency  of  which  he  is 
the  h^ad  that  shall  come  to  his  attention, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Administrator 
shall  initiate  action  through  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  recovery  of  records  lie  knows 
or  has  reason  to  believe  have  been  unlaw- 
fully removed  from  his  agency,  cw  from  an- 
other Federal  agency  whose  records  have 
been  transferred  to  his  legal  custody. 
"52715.  Records  management  personnel 

"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  sliall  as- 
6i^^n  responsibility  for  developing,  coordinat- 
ing, and  implementing  his  agency's  records 
management  program  to  a  central  identifia- 
ble control  point  within  his  agency,  and 
shall  assign  to  it  personnel  with  specialized 
knowledge  in  the  various  functions  compris- 
ing records  management,  and  in  suOi  num- 
bers as  required  to  accomplish  the  objeotivos 
stated  in  section  2702. 
"62116.  Authority  of  Comptroller  Ge.ieial 

"Tne  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  sec- 
tion 2101  through  section  2113,  and  section 
2501  tlirough  section  2£;07,  do  not  limit'  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  prescribing  ac- 
counting systems,  forms,  and  procedures,  or 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  collecthig  and 
disbursing  officers  for  rendition  of  their  ac- 
counts for  settleine.it  by  the  Gener.ii  Ac- 
counting Office. 
••«2717.  Rules 

"Tlie  Admiiiidtrator  may  prescribe  siich 
rules  as  he  considers  necessary  to  cany  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  tlie  items  relating  to  chapter  27,  through 
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chapter  31,  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

■  27.  Records  management 2701". 

DETINITION    OF    RECORDS 
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Sec.  3.  Section  3301  of  title  44,  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "ma- 
chine readable  materials."  immediately  after 
■■photographs,". 

EFFECTiVE    DATE 

Stc.  4.  The  foregoing  provisiioos  of  this 
Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  any  re- 
quirement for  the  transmission  of  reports  to 
the  Administrator  by  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  or  for  the  trarsmission  of  reports  to 
tlie  Congress  by  the  Administrator,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  calendar  years  beeinnin;^ 
dfler  the  close  of  Eece;r.ber  31,  1075. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEK) : 
S.  999.  A  bill  to  dcsigr.ate  the  Federal 
office  building  located  in  Dover,  Del., 
as  the  "J.  Allen  Frear  Building".  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commii.tee  on  Public 
Works. 

J.  AIlEr;  THUAil  i.x;ii.Dir.ci 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  Senator 
BiDEN,  a  bill  that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
pass  in  the  last  ses.<;ion  of  Congress,  but 
vvluch  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Represent.-'tives.  The  bill  would 
designate  the  ne-vv  Federal  office  build- 
ing in  Dover.  Del.,  the  J.  Allen  Frear 
Building,  in  honor  oi  foraier  Senator 
Frear  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  on  tno  occasions  in  tlie 
last  session,  I  had  tlie  oi)portunity  to 
comment  upon  the  virtue  of  thLs  bill. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  remarks  of  my  cos;ionsor  and 
I  be  inserted  in  the  R-co?.d. 

There  being  no  cbjoction,  the  state- 
ments were  oidercd  to  be  prhitcd  in  the 
Rsconn,  as  follows: 

Jdly  25,  1971 
Mr.  RoT.'t.  M:-.  Presider.^.  todnv  I  am  intro- 
ducing, for  myself  and  Senator "Bidfn,  a  bill 
to  honor  former  Senator  J.  Allen  Frear  of 
Delaware  by  designating  the  new  Federal 
building  in  Dover  by  his  name. 

It  is  important,  i  believe,  that  this  build- 
ing be  named  after  such  a  distinguished  sou 
of  Delaware  as  Allen  Frear.  For  a  Federal 
building  should  be  more  than  Just  a  building 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  It  should  be  a  building 
of  spirit  and  tradition,  tied  to  the  virtues  e.\- 
hibited  by  our  own  parties  of  revolutionary 
days:  love  of  country,  dedication  to  free- 
dom, devotion  to  duty,  faith  in  God.  and 
a'.letiiance  to  principle,  ethics  and  morality 
Allen  Frear  e.Khibited  all  those  qualities— 
and  more— throughout  his  life  and  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  served  with  him  dur- 
ing the  years  1949  to  1961  will  recall  his 
depth  of  perception,  his  good  sense,  his  hu- 
maneness and  his  deep  interest  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  man. 

J.  Allen  Frear  w.i8  born  on  a  farm  near 
Rising  Sun,  Del.,  on  March  7,  1903.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
1924.  He  became  president  and  owner  of  a 
retail  business  in  Dover,  a  commissioner  of 
Delaware  State  College  as  well  as  of  the  Del- 
aware Old-Age  Welfare  Commission,  presi- 
dent of  Kent  General  Hospital,  a  major  in  the 
US.  Army,  with  overseas  service  In  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  and  with  the 
Military  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  after  serving  two  terms  in 
the  VS.  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission.  His  life 
Is  one  in  which  all  of  us  from  Delaware  can 


be  Justly  proud.  By  his  e.xample  he  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  great  men  and  great  events 
are  associated  with  the  site  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral building.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Federal  building  be  located  near  such 
historical  places.  And  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  It  should  bear  as  its  name  the  name  of 
one  among  us— from  our  own  time— who  did 
so  much  to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of 
honors  the  spot. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
jom  with  me  In  supporting  this  bill  to  honor 
a  former  member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  2  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dre'^s  in  Dover  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Federal  building  which  describes  my  viewa 
n'.ore  fully.  I  p.<k  unarimons  consent  that  it 
be  Inserted  in  the  Rj-cord  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was 
orrterpd  to  be  printed  in  the  PrcouD,  as  fol- 
low.; : 

Sr-.K-?.".     .T   OF   WlI-tlAM   V.  Roiit,  Jb. 

Air.  Ink,  dijiinguislied  guests. 

As  we  Bland  iiere  today  facing  the  old  his- 
toric Meeting  House  Square,  one  cannot  help 
but  pause  i  iic  tliink  oi  the  great  men  and 
events  a-ssocla'ad  with  this  legale.  It  was  here 
for  inaianc-.?,  that  John  Dickinson,  the  pen- 
man of  the  revolution,  is  supposed  to  have 
drafted  the  Uolaware  Cou.'-titiition  in  1792.  It 
w  r.Iso  ."^aid  th;  t  this,  square  was  the  Fite  ifor 
the  reacli..g  of  the  De^iuraiicn  oI  Independ- 
ence in  177G. 

The  cemetery  adjr.cent  to  the  Delaware 
Stats  Miiieum  is  the  rettaig  place  fcr  suih 
hiotnnc  figures  as  Colonel  Jshu  Hnslct,  the 
Commr.nder  of  Delf. ware's  first  militia  rc-i- 
mert,  and  of  Senraor  John  Clavton.  jv.rist 
and  Secretary  of  State  imder  President 
Zachary  Taylor.  It  is  fitting  and  prccer  tl-.e-i 
that  the  new  Federal  Building  be  .o'cat^d  so 
ncnr  .';uch  hollowed  ground. 

The  proud  traditions  cf  Delaware  upheld  in 
the  past  by  such  men  as  those  I  have  nicn- 
tioncd  are  still  being  upheld  by  fine  and  gccd 
men.  Historians  will  long  remember  the  con- 
tribiition.s  of  ..T-hn  Williams  of  Su.-^sex  County 
whc.-^e  qiiic-t.  r.rd  methodical  Investigations  of 
wrongdoing  j;nined  the  attention,  and  respect 
of  the  entire  nation.  Cale  Boges  whose  early 
roots  were  in  Kent  County  now  represents 
the  finest  in  New  Castle  County.  His  has  been 
a  lifetime  truly  marked  by  outstanding 
dedicated  public  service.  In  fact,  because  of 
my  high  regard  fcr  the  service  rendered  our 
State  by  Cale  I  have  tirged  that  the  new  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Wilmington  be  named  after 
him. 

Hera  in  Kent  County  v;c  have  former  Sen- 
ator Allen  Frear.  ono  of  the  finest  nublic 
servants  Kent  County  has  ever  provided  to 
this  Nation. 

Allen  Frear  has  alv.avs  been  perjopti-o,  full 
of  good  .sense,  and  .varnily  human.  The-.'  fine 
qualities  plus  his  deep  Interest  and  concern 
for  his  fellow  man  are  what  helped  to  make 
hiin  such  an  excellent  United  States  Schator. 

la  these  three  men  one  can  .Ind  many 
characteristics  of  the  patriots  of  revolu- 
tionary days.  Senators  Frear,  Williams,  and 
Boggs  represent  all  of  the  old  fashioned  vir- 
tues that  made  this  country  great — the  .^ame 
characteristics  of  the  patriots  of  revolu- 
tion—love of  country — dedication  to  free- 
dom— devotion  to  duty— faith  In  God— s'.rong 
family  ties— and  an  allegiance  to  principle 
ethics  and  morality.  All  are  men  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  and  morality,  and  each 
section  of  our  State  can  be  proud  that  It  has 
provided  such  men  to  us  and  that  men  of 
this  calibre  would  dedicate  their  lives  to  pub- 
lic senlce  and  show  so  much  true  concern 
for  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Ink  and  distinguished  guests,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  participate  In  this  dedi- 
cation. Moreover,  It  gives  me  double  pleasure 
to  propose  to  you  today  that  this  building  be 
named  after  Dover's  distinguished  friend  and 
neighbor.  Former  U.S.  Senator  Prear.  I  am 
making  such  a  request  of  the  Senate  Ptiblic 


Works  Committee  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committe  will  go  along  with 
my  proposal. 

In  the  case  of  Senator  Boggs,  I  was  stymied 
by  an  unofficial  rule  that  Federal  bidldings 
cannot  be  named  after  a  living  American  un- 
les>.s  he  has  reached  the  age  of  70.  Without 
revealing  Allen  Frear's  age,  I  can  say  that  In 
his  ca::e  we  are  faced  with  no  such  impedi- 
ment. I  realize,  however,  that  there  are  stiU 
some  reservations  about  naming  a  pubUo 
building  after  a  living  man.  Whether  or  not 
this  can  be  accomplished,  I  would  hope  the 
media  and  the  people  cf  Delaware  would 
be<jin  calling  these  two  buildings  by  the 
names  nf  th<j.sc  outstanding  men. 

It  i.s  impcrLunt,  I  believe,  that  this  build- 
i:ig  be  named  .nfter  such  a  distinguished  son 
if  Dover  as  Allen  Frear.  For  a  Federal  build- 
i;;;;  .'.hoi  I.!  ::.•  i-.iore  than  just  a  building  of 
;;iO-ks  and  v.otcc.t.  It  .'.hould  be  a  building 
of  :;p;rit  a:.'l  tradition,  as  well  as  a  building 
tied  to  tl-.e  virtues  represented  by  Senator 
ne.-v  and  his  distinguished  colleagues  I  have 
-;-.2  ;  i;uc:l.  I  v,.int  this  building  to  be  part 
■  ■.  tl  c  iine  tr.iditions  of  this  State  and  by 
Mn.-  n-.mrd  after  Allen  Frear  It  will  be. 

/illoa  Frear  served  In  the  Senate  from  1949 
to  1961  and  as  his  many  friends  in  this  State 
i.no.v  lo  well  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Esther 
'.•'.•.■.';  caracipaled  in  a  lengthy  array  of  civic 
a.  a  piitjiic  cau.it.s.  Their  lives  represent  the 
hne.sr  in  America  and  as  we  dedicate  this 
buiK;ii:g  w::ich  I  will  hereafter  call  the  Frear 
building.  1  would  urge  that  we  dedicate  it  to 
.'56  rid  faMnoned  virtues  which  made  this 
;j)t;!!,ry  great — virtues  which  characterize 
Uie  lives  of  Allen  and  Esther  Frear.  These  are 
ths  \irt:os  which  have  sustained  this  nation 
^  ■.ioi'.'hcut  its  history  and  with  the  help  of 
-'!.d  they  v.mU  continire  to  .sustain  us  in  the 
.  i;:'.re. 

AvGusr  21.  1074 

M.-.  Ror:i.  J!r.  President,  I  thank  my  crU- 
looEt'c  from  Delaware  for  his  surport  of  this 
bill  to  name  the  new  Federal  office  building 
in  Dover,  Del.,  the  J.  Allan  Frear  Building 
I  have  .spoken  on  this  matter  on  two  previous 
cscanons.  so  my  remarks  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Federal  build- 
uigs  should  be  more  than  concrete  and  steel— 
Ih.ey  .'-hould  embcdy  and  complement  the 
r -inn-unity  in  which  they  stand.  Federal 
iKilrfiiigs  can  do  this  by  bearing  as  their 
J  .iir.e  the  name  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  nr'  1-cal  cc-inmunity.  tn  Dover.  Del.,  such 
a  v.r.in  I5  r,  i-n,er  U-S.  Senator  J.  Allen  Frear. 

J.  Allen  Frear's  entry  In  the  Biographical 
nir?ctory  of  the  American  Congress  reads  as 
i'liicws: 

'■Frear.  Jo.^eph  Allen,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
Tilanare;  born  on  a  farm  near  Rising  Sun. 
Ke;it  County,  Del.,  March  7,  1903;  attended 
llie  Rioiug  Sun  rural  school  and  Caesar  Rod- 
r.ey  i'l-U  School:  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
ver;;ity  of  Delaware  in  1924;  president  and 
owner  of  a  retail  business  In  Dover,  Del.; 
Commissioner  of  Delaware  State  College 
1936-1941  and  Delaware  Old  Age  Welfare 
Commission     1933-1948;     director.     Federal 

I  and  Bank  Bof.rd,  Baltimore,  Maryland  193»- 
1947,  being  chairman  of  the  board  the  last 
two  years;  director  of  the  Farmers  Bank  of 
Dover  and  the  Baltimore  Trust  Co.,  of  Cam- 
den, Del.;  president  of  Kent  General  Hospi- 
tal, Dover,  Del.,  1947-1951;  during  World  War 

II  served  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
majcr.  with  overseas  service  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Oi;eratlona  with  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment. 1944-1946;  delegate  to  Democratic 
National  Conventions  in  1948,  1952,  and  1956; 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1948  for  the  term  commencing 
January  3,  1949;  reelected  In  1954  for  the 
term  ending  January  3,  1961;  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  reelection  to  I960:  appointed 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
on  March  15,  1961,  resigned  in  October  1963; 
elected  a  vice  president  of  the  Wilmington 
Trust  Co.,  In  Delaware,  1963;  Is  a  resident  of 
Dover,  Delaware. 
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Tills  entry  is  enough  to  tell  us  that  former 
Senator  Frear  has  led  a  worthwhile  life  of 
community  service,  that  he  has  done  much 
for  the  people  of  Delaware.  But  it  does  little 
to  point  out  the  essential  humanity  of  this 
man— his  perception,  his  warmth,  and  his 
(rood  sense:  the  qualities  that  have  earned 
lum  friendship  as  well  as  respect,  and  de- 
ser.enote. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  when  suspicion 
is  widespread  that  many  in  public  office  are 
not  worthy  of  trust,  it  is  important  that  we 
honor  those  who  have  lived  a  public  life 
that  is  worthy  of  trust.  For  that  reason  I 
sponsor  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  3185,  to  designate  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing located  In  Dover,  Del.,  as  the  J.  Allen 
Frear  Building. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  after  I  first  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  office  building  in 
Dover  be  named  for  former  Senator  Frear,  an 
article  appeared  In  the  Delaware  State  News 
supporting  that  idea.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrrtjno.  as  fol- 
lows: 

|From  the  Delaware  State  Ne'.is.  July  9. 

1974] 

NA^:INC  OF  Fed  Btnu>mG  fob  FEr.«.R  Is  G<30d 

Idea 

(By  Harry  C.  McSherry) 

A  proposed  action  that  was  met  witli  jjleas- 
ure  by  all  persons  learning  about  it  was  the 
one  to  name  the  new  Dover  federal  office 
buildliig  in  honor  of  former  U.S.  Sen.  Allen 
J.  Prear  of  Dover. 

The  fact  that  the  former  Senator  is  a 
prominent  Democrat  apparently  did  not  de- 
ter US.  Sen.  William  V.  Roth,  a  Republican, 
from  suggesting  it  and.  further,  indicating 
he  planned  to  confer  with  the  proper  Sen- 
ate Committee  concerning  the  mutter. 

As,  a  supporter  of  civic  matters,  either  in 
public,  or  privately,  the  former  Senator  has 
been  acknowledged  In  the  front  ranks  of 
affairs  locally  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

His  pleasant  manner  has  brought  him  an 
untold  number  of  friends  and  has  likewise 
aided  his  efforts  In  many  actlvitie.s. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  local  public  will 
be  greatly  pleasured  should  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Roth  be  successful. 

Mr.  Bn>EN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  S.  3815,  a  bUl  to  designate  the  new  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  in  Dover,  De!.,  as  the  "J. 
Allen  Frear  Building." 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Roth.  I  have 
had  the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  iu  its  report 
stated  that : 

"The  committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
njBRt  appropriate  to  name  the  New  Federal 
office  Building  in  Dover  the  'J.  Allen  Frear 
Building'.- 

J.  Allen  Fre?r  served  as  the  U.S.  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  two  terms  from  1949  to 
1961.  Senator  Frear  has  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  public  .service.  A  person  of  the  highest 
moral  integrity.  Senator  Frear  has  conducted 
himself  in  both  elected  office  and  his  many 
public  service  activities,  in  a  fair,  impar- 
tial, nonpartisan  manner.  He  has  always 
placed  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Delaware  before  self 
or  party. 

The  best  indication  of  this  is  demon- 
i-l  rated  by  the  fact  that  my  Republican  col- 
league from  Delaware  first  came  up  with 
tl'.e  idea  to  name  this  building  after  Senator 
Frear.  a  Democrat. 

I.  therefore,  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing record  of  public  service,  urge  your 
support  of  S.  3315  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 
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Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  S.  999.  a  bill  to  designate  the 
new  Federal  OfiBce  Building  in  Dover. 
Del.,  as  the  J.  Allen  Frear  Building. 

I  have  previously  co-sponsored  a  sim- 
ilar bill  introduced  by  Senator  Roth 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  21.  1974,  but  faUed  to  pass  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
end  of  the  93d  Congress.  Last  year,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  stated  in  its  re- 
port that  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
to  name  the  building  after  Mr.  Frear. 

J.  Allen  Fi-ear  served  as  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  for  two  terms  from 
1949  to  1961.  A  person  of  the  highest 
moral  integrity,  Senator  Frear  has  dedi- 
cated his  entire  life  to  public  senice.  He 
has  conducted  himself  in  both  elected 
office  and  his  many  public  service  ac- 
tivities in  a  fair,  impartial,  and  non- 
partisan manner.  Throughout  his  years 
of  public  service,  he  has  always  placed 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  Dela- 
ware before  himself  or  his  party.  The 
best  testimony  to  this  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  my  Republican  col- 
league from  Delaware  initiated  the  ac- 
tion to  name  tliis  buildir.g  after  Senator 
Fiear.  a  Democrat. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Senate  would 
bestow  a  duly  deserved  honor  on  a  great 
American  and  a  great  Delawarean. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (by  request) : 
S.  1000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  improve  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
authorize  new  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

CONSUMEa    PRODUCT    SAFETY    COMMISSION     IM- 
PROVEMENTS  ACT    OF    1075 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
by  request,  a  package  of  amendments  to 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  Consumer  Subcommittee  has  re- 
cently completed  4  days  of  comprehen- 
sive oversight  hearings  into  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  act  by  the  Commission. 
We  considered  also  amendments  which  I 
proposed  (S.  644)  several  weeks  ago.  At 
those  hearings,  the  Commission  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  substance  of  the 
amendments  which  I  introduce  today  by 
request. 

In  order  to  expedite  considei-ation  of 
these  proposals,  I  plan  to  hold  the  record 
of  our  oversight  hearings  open  until 
April  1  to  allow  interested  persons  to 
submit  comments  on  the  substance  of 
these  amendments  and  those  contained 
in  S.  644. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  proposed  amendments 
and  the  Commission's  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  iu 
the  Record,   as  follows: 
S.  1000 

Dc  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent aUve$   of    the    United    8tmte9   Of 


America  in  Congress  assem'bled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Con«imer  Produ:t 
Safety    Commission    Improvements    Act    of 

1975". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPBIATIONS 

Sec  2.  Section  32(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2081(a)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than 
the  provisions  of  Section  27(h)  which  au- 
thorized the  planning  and  construction  of 
research,  development,  and  testing  facili- 
ties) ,  and  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Commission  under  Sec- 
tion 30.  Including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  procurement  of  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  UJS.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18:  rent  in 
the  District  of  Ctrfumbia  or  elsewhere; 
advance  payments  to  offerors  under  Section 
7(d)(2);  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses:  services  of  expert  witnesses 
at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Chairman:  expenses  for  conducting  safety 
education  seminars  notwithstanding  31 
U.S.C.  551;  and  miscellaneous  and  emergency 
expenses  of  enforcement  activities  author- 
ized or  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  to  be 
accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate;  not 
to  exceed — 

"(1)  $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976; 

"(2)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  transition  period  from  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1976; 

"(3)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977; 
and 

"(4)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1978." 

In  addition  to  such  specific  amounts  as 
are  authorized  above,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  Commission  such 
additional  or  supplemental  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  or 
other  employees  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
for  other  non-discretionary  cost  increases, 
and  for  expenses  of  programs  or  other 
activities  which  are  mandated  or  authorized 
by  law  to  the  Commission  subseqxient  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LIMITATIONS    OX    Jl/KISOICTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  1970  (15  UJS.C. 
1471(2))  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph 
(B)  in  its  entirety  and  by  redesignating  par- 
agraphs "(C) "  and  "(D)  "  as  -(B)  "  and  "(C) " 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  3(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2052(a)(1) 
(D) )  is  amended  by  deleting  "economic  poi- 
sons" and  inserting  "pesticides"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.3.C.  2052(a)  (1)  )  is 
amended  by  inserting  "other"  between  "tat" 
and  ■■Umltations"  in  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  by  Inserting  before  such  sentence  the 
following:  "Except  for  the  regulation  of  fire-  , 
■works  devices  and  components  thereof  un- 
der the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  have  no  authority  un- 
der the  Acts  and  functions  transferred  pur- 
suant to  Section  30  of  this  Act,  to  regulate 
any  product  or  article  described  m  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (E)  of  this  paragraph." 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2079(a))  is  amended  by  (1)  deleting 
"of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and";  and  (2)  deleting 
"Acts  amended  by  subaectlons  (b)  through 
(f)  of  section  7  of  the  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act  of  1970"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
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thereof  "Federal  Food,  Drug,  aud  Cosmetic 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  301  et  6eq.)". 

BtTDCET   AND    EMPLOYEE    PBOVISZONS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Seetion  4(f)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2053(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Requests  or  estimates  for  regular, 
supplemental,  or  deilciency  appropriations 
for  the  Commission  shall  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  prior  to  their  sub- 
mission pursuant  to  Section  27(k)(l)." 

(b)  Section  4(g)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2053(g))  Is  uncnded  (1)  by  strtking  out 
"full-time"  in  oaragraph  (2)  ana  inserting 
"regular"  in  lieu  thereof  and  (2)  by  adding 
the  following  r.ew  p.aragrj>phs  ai  the  end 
thereof: 

"(3)  The  Cnairraaii,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Jommlssion  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  based  upon  the  criteria  here- 
inafter set  forth,  without  regard  to  Chapter 
61  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  may  estab- 
lish non-career  executive  assignment  posi- 
tions upon  a  determination  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  filling  such  positions  for  persona 
who  will: 

(A)  be  deeply  involved  in  the  advocacy  of 
Commission  programs  and  support  of  their 
controversial  aspects; 

(B)  participate  significantly  in  the  deter- 
mination of  major  Commission  policies;   or 

(C>  serve  principally  as  a  personal  assist- 
ant or  advisor  to  the  Chafi-man  or  other  Com- 
mLseioner. 

"(4)  Appointments  to  fill  non-career  ex- 
ecutive assignment  positions  shall  be  made 
by  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  except  that  selections  to 
positions  described  in  paragraph  (3)  (C)  shall 
be  made  by  the  immediate  Commissioner 
concerned  and  the  appointment  to  such  posi- 
tions shall  not  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Chtarman  or  tiie  other  Commi:isiouers. 

"(6)  The  Chairman,  snbject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  may  abolish  a 
non-career  executive  assignment  position 
upon  a  determination  that  there  i--  no  longer 
a  need  for  such  a  position. 

"(6)  The  Chairman,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  without  regard  to 
Chapter  61  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(except  section  5114),  may  place  a  total  of 
twenty-five  positions  in  aS-16,  17,  and  18. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  section  5108(a)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"(7)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
professional  qualification,  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Chairman  or  the 
Commission  to  obtain  approval  for  the  ap- 
pointment, employment,  or  promotion  of  any 
individual  by  the  Commission." 

(C)  Section  5108(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  the  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
I»roduct  Safety  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  that  Commission,  may  place  a 
total  of  twenty-five  positions  in  G&-16,  17, 
and  18,  without  re^'ard  to  this  chapter  (ex- 
cept .section  5114)." 

INFORSHTION   DISCl.OSr7KE 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Cojisumer 
Products  Saiety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2055(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  the  word  "or" 
preceding  "(B)";  (2)  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  "or," 
in  lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(C)  information  concernint;  formal  or  in- 
formal substantial  product  hazard  proceed- 
ings under  Section  15." 

STANDARDS   D«:V>.I,OPJVIFNT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  .section  7  (b) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2056(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"An  Invitation  under  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
shall  specify  a  period  of  time,  during  which 
the  standard  is  to  be  developed,  which  shall 
be  a  period  ending  150  days  after  the  accept- 
ance of  an  offer,  unless  the  Commission  for 
good  cause  finds  (and  includes  such  finding 
in  the  notice)  that  a  different  period  is 
appropriate. 

(b)  Section  7(e)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2066(e)  is  amended  by  redeslgruiting  para- 
graph "(3)"  as  "(4)"  and  adding  a  new 
paragiaph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  any  case  hi  which  a  recommended 
proposed  standard  submitted  by  an  offeror 
is  not  accepted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Com- 
nussion  may  develop  such  standard  or  con- 
tract with  third  parties  for  sucli  develop- 
ment." 

(c)  Section  7(f)  of  such  Act  (13  U.S.C. 
2056(f))  is  amended  by  changing  to  repxi 
the  following: 

"Not  more  than  GO  days  after  recsivi'ig  the 
proposed  standard  from  the  offeror  pursxiant, 
lo  subsection  (b)  (which  time  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Commission  by  a  notice  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  stating  good 
cause  therefor),  the  Commission  .shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  with- 
drawing such  notice  of  proceeding  or  pub- 
lish a  proposed  rule  which  either  propose? 
a  product  safety  standard  applicable  to  any 
consumer  product  subject  to  such  notice,  or 
proposes  to  declare  any  such  subject  prod- 
uct a  banned  bazardoiis  consumer  product." 

PROHIBrrED    ACTS    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  19(a)  of  the  Con.sumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2068(a))  is 
ii mended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  "(3)',  "(4)",  "(.=.)",  "(6)" 
luid  "(7)"  are  redesignated  "(4)",  '(S)", 
"(6)",  "(7)",  and  "(8)"  respectively; 

(2)  Newly  designated  paragraph  (4)  Is 
i'!»iended  by  inserting  "or  fall  to  reicse  to  es- 
tablish or  mahitaln  records,"  immedla)-ely 
iM'ter  "copying  of  records,"; 

(3)  A  new  paragraph  (3)  is  added  to  read 
.IK  follows: 

"(3)  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States  any  consumer  product  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
present  a  substantial  product  hazard  in  an 
order  issxied  pursuant  to  section  15;"; 

(4)  Newly  designated  paragraph  (7)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "or"  at  the  end  there- 
of; 

(5)  Newly  designated  paragraph  (8)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  and  insert- 
ing a  semicolon  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(6)  The  following  new  paragraphs  are 
added  after  newly  designated  paragraph  (8) : 

"(9)  fail  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  13  (relating  to  prior  notice  and  de- 
.■;cription  of  new  consumer  product.^);  or 

"(10)  fall  to  comply  with  any  rule  under 
section  27(e)  (relating  to  provision  ot  per- 
lormance  and  technical  data).". 

(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2069) 
is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  "section  19(a) 
(1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (7)"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  20(a)  (1)  aud  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  19(a)(1),  (2), 
(3),  (5),  (6).  (7).  (8),  (9),  or  (10)";  and 
(2)  deleting  "or  (2)"  aud  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof",  (2),  or  (3)"  in  section  20(a)(2). 

(c)  Section  22  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2071) 
is  amended  by  ( 1 )  deleting  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

"The  United  States  district  courts  phall 
liave  the  jurisdiction  to  restrain  aiiy  viola- 
lion  or  potential  violation  of  sectioji  19  or  a 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act. 
or  both.";  (2)  deleting  "(with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Attorney  CJeneral)"  and  iiiuscrt- 
ing  "or  potential  violation"  iminediately 
after  "violation"  in  tlie  second  sentence  oV 
subsection  (a);  and  (3)  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "consumer  product  safety  rule"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  tiic  f..J- 
lowing: 


"or  which  has  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  present  a  subetautial  product 
hazard  in  an  order  issued  pursuant  to  see- 
tion  15  of  the  Act,  or  which  violates  any  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  imder  the  Act, '. 

LrriGATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Consuniei 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2ono(a))  fe 
amended  by  (1)  deleting '"and  to  the  Attor- 
ney General"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof; 
and  (2)  deleting  "transmit  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  file  in  the  court,"  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof  and  inscrtiiig  l:i  he\j 
thereof  "file  in  the  court". 

(b)  Section  24  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2073)  is  amended  by  deleting  ",  to  the  At- 
torney General,"  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  27(b)(7)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2076(b)(7))  is  amended  by  inserthig 
"civil  or  criminal"  between  "enforcing  the" 
and  "laws"  and  by  deleting  "with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  General." 

(d)  Section  27(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
207C(c))  Is  amended  by  deleting  "with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General". 

(e)  Section  27  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2076)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  be  represented 
by  the  Solicitor  General  in  any  proceeding 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  Commission  so  requests  and 
if  the  Solicitor  General  consents." 

GENERAL  RtTLEMARING  AtTTHORlTY 

SKf.  9.  Section  27(b)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  UB.C.  2076(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  "(9)  to  promtil- 
pate  such  rules  or  regulations  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  effective  adminij^tration 
iind  enforcement  of  this  Act." 

TK>  ORAIAl  ION     DISCLOSURE     TO    OTl«  R     <.UVl:RN. 
MENTAL  BODIES 

Sic.  10.  Section  29  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
duct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2078)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  provide  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  or  a  State  or  local 
authority  engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
ijealth,  safety,  or  consumer  protection,  copies 
of  any  accident  or  investigation  report  made 
under  this  Act  by  an  officer,  employee,  or 
a^ent  of  the  Commission,  provided  that  the 
identity  of  any  Injured  person  or  any  per- 
son treating  him  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  public  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  so  identified,  as 
prescribed  by  Section  25(c)," 

JURISDICTION         UNDER        CONSUMER         PRODUCT 
SAFETY    ACT 

Sec.  11.  Section  30(d)  of  the  Coiisumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2079(d))  te 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(d)  A  risk  of  injm-y  which  is  associated 
with  consumer  products  and  which  may  be 
regulated  by  the  Commission  under  tlie  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Poison 
I'reventlon  Packaging  Act,  or  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  may  instead  be  regulat«d  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  siuh  action 
is  in  the  public  interest." 

TTTLE  18  PROTECTION 

Sei-.  12.  Section  1114  of  Title  )8  United 
!St>a<»s  Code,  is  amended  by  Insertiiig  ",  the 
Con.sumer  Product  Safety  Commission"  Im- 
mediately after  "Department  ol  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare". 

tfK'^riON-BY-SfX-TION     ANALYSIS     OF     PROPOSED 
AlWrNDliTENTS    OP    THE    CONSUMKR     PRODUCT 

Saie-iy  Commission — Consumer  Product 
.S.\FKrY  Co:mmi.ssion  Improvement ti  Act  op 
1975 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
f  lU-d  as  the  "Cojisumer  Product  Safety  Cora- 
niis'-ion  Improvements  Act  of  1975." 
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authorization  of  appeopbiations 
Section  2   amends  Section  32(a)    of 


the 


consume'  Product  Safety  Act  (CFSA)  to 
Buthorize  appropriations  foe  fiscal  years 
1976  1977.  1978  and  the  Interim  period  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1976  and  1977.  The  seotloa 
also  Uicludes  specific  language  authorizing 
th«  expenditure  of  moniee  for  various  pur- 
poses consistent  with  the  Commissions  ac- 
ttvmes  in  carrying  out  lU  mandate.  These 
Include  the  authority  to  lease  automobUes. 
to  obtain  expert  and  consultant  services,  to 
rent  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  to  make  advance  payments  to 
offerors  developing  consumer  safety  stand- 
ards, to  Incur  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentaUon  expenses,  to  obtain  the  services  of 
expert  witnesses,  to  Incure  expenses  for  con- 
ducting safety  education  seminars,  and  to 
incur  expenses  for  enforcement  purposes. 
The  section  also  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  such  additional  or  supplemental 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  In- 
creased salary,  pay.  retirement,  or  other  em- 
ployee benefits  as  may  be  authorized  by  Uw. 
to  meet  other  nondisctetlonary  cost  in- 
creases, and  to  provide  for  the  funding  of 
programs  or  activities  which  are  imposed  on 
the  Comn[ils3lon  subsequent  to  the  date  ol 
the  Act. 

LIMITATIONS   ON    JURISDICTION 

Section  3  would  resolve  certain  Jurisdic- 
tional questions.  Subsections  (a)  and  (d) 
would  specifically  eliminate  pesticides  from 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  under  the  Poi- 
son Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 
(PPPA).  Enactment  of  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesttdde  Control  Act  of  1972  (PX. 
92-616),  m  effect,  obstructs  subsequently 
enacted  Commission  authority  to  enforce 
any  q>ecial  packaging  standards  for  pesti- 
cides under  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging 
Act,  but  does  not  affect  the  Commission's 
authority  to  promulgate  such  standards.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  author- 
ity under  PJU.  92-516  enables  that  agency 
to  adequately  promulgate  and  enforce  pesti- 
cide-related packaging  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  child  protection.  Subsection  (b) 
contains  a  technical  amendment  reflecting 
provisions  of  PX.  93-610. 

Section  3(c)  would  resolve  the  existing 
controversy  over  Jurisdictional  questions  in- 
volving firearms,  ammunition,  and  ciga- 
rettes. Specific  exclusion  of  those  products 
from  the  Commission's  jurisdicticm  under 
th«  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act 
(FHSA)  would  be  consistent  with  their  ex- 
clusion from  authority  under  the  CPSA. 
Provision  is  made,  however,  for  retaining 
jirtsdlctlon  over  fireworks  devices  xinder  the 
FHSA. 

budget  and  employee  provisions 
Section  4(a)  amends  section  4(f)  of  the 
CPSA  to  add  a  provision  to  require  the 
Commission,  in  lieu  of  the  Chairman  exclu- 
sively, approval  of  budget  requests  or  esti< 
mates  submitted  to  OMB  and  the  Congress. 
Section  4(b)(1)  amends  section  4(g)  of 
the  CPSA  to  substitute  the  term  "regular" 
for  the  term  "full-time"  to  conform  the  term 
to  the  language  of  other  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  that  distinguish  regular  employees 
from  "special  Government  emploj-ees"  (as 
defined  in  18  U.S.C.  202.) 

Section  4(b)(2)  amends  section  4(g)  of 
the  CPSA  to  add  several  paragraphs.  Pro- 
posed 4(g)  (3)  enables  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  to 
establish  non-career  executive  assignment 
positions  pursuant  to  criteria  which  is  con- 
.  sistent  with  the  role  of  an  independent 
regulatory  commission. 

Proposed  4(g)  (4)  grants  to  the  Chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  the 
authority  to  fill  non-career  executive  assign- 
ment positions.  The  provision  provides  that 
Commission  personal  assistant  positions  das- 
ignated  as  non-career  executive  assignment 


positions  may  to  filled  by  the  individual 
Commissioner  concerned  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  Commissioners. 

Proposed  4(g)  (6)  provides  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  established  non-career  executive 
assignment  position  may  be  made  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Proposed  4(g)  (6)  gives  the  Chairman,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  the 
authority  to  establish  and  fill  twenty-five 
positions  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  These  posi- 
tions would  be  In  addition  to  those  author- 
ized In  5  U.S.C.  5108(a) . 

Propased  4(g)  (7)  provides  that  the  ap- 
pointment, employment,  or  promotion  of  any 
individual  by  the  Commission  shall  not,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  profes- 
sional quallflcattons  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  be  subject  to  the  review  of  any 
other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government. 

Proposed  4(c)  amends  5  U.S.C.  510B(c)  to 
correspond  with  proposed  4(g)  (6) . 

INTORMATIOJ*   DtSCLOStniK 

Section  5  would  specifically  authorize  the 
Commission  to  dlscloee  information  concern- 
ing substantial  product  hazard  proceedings 
under  section  16  of  the  CPSA,  without  regard 
to  certain  restrictions  contained  in  section  6 
(b)(1)  of  the  CPSA.  That  section  requires 
that  prior  to  public  disclosure  of  product- 
related  Information  obtained  under  the 
CPSA,  the  Commission  must  allow  any  di- 
rectly affected  manufacturer  or  private 
labeler  to  submit  comments  with  regard  to 
such  Information.  Disclosure  of  information 
relating  to  a  suspected  or  verified  substan- 
tial product  hazard  Is  considered  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  timely  accessibility 
to  such  information  should  not  l>e  Impeded 
by  the  restrictions  contained  in  section  6 
{b)(l)  of  the  CPSA. 

standards  development 

Section  6  would  provide  the  Commission 
more  fiexiblllty  In  the  standards  development 
process.  Subsection  (a)  would  allow  the  de- 
velopment period  for  a  consumer  product 
safety  standard  to  end  150  days  after  the 
date  of  acceptance  of  an  offer  to  develop  such 
standard.  At  present,  the  150-day  period  be- 
gins with  the  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  an  invitation  for  offerors  to  de- 
velop a  standard.  The  notice  and  selection 
process  can  consume  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  150  days,  taking  valuable  time  fiway 
from  that  actually  allocated  to  development 
of  a  standard. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  woiUd  specifically  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  develop  or  con- 
tract for  the  development  of  a  standard  in 
cases  where  a  proposed  .<;tandard  submitted 
by  an  offeror  is,  in  v.-hole  or  in  part,  un- 
acceptable. Thi.'!  amendment  is  of  a  clarifying 
nature. 

Subsection  (c)  contain-s  Bmondments  that 
are  consistent  with  those  contained  la  sub- 
.scction  (a). 

PROHIBn'ED  ACTS  AND  ENFOKCEMEXT 

Section  7  would  amend  the  CPSA  to  ex- 
pand the  Commission's  enforcement  author- 
ity. 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  the  "Pro- 
hibited Acts"  section  of  the  CPSA  to  include: 
violation  of  Commission  recordkeeping  regu- 
lations (section  16(b));  manufacture  or 
marketing  of  products  which  have  been  de- 
termined to  present  substantial  product  haz- 
ards under  section  15;  violation  of  any  Com- 
mission rules  imder  section  13  (relating  to 
prior  notice  and  description  of  new  con- 
sumer products) ;  and,  failure  to  comply  with 
any  Commission  rule  under  section  27(e) 
(relating  to  provision  of  performance  aud 
technical  data) . 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  civil  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  proposed  additions 
to  the  "Prohibited  Acts"  section. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  and  (2)  would  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  seek  appropriate  Uif 


Junctive  enforcement  in  cases  Involving 
violations  or  anticipated  violations  of  the 
amended  "Prohibited  Acts"  section  or  of 
any  rules  or  regulations  Issued  under  the 
CPSA. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  would  authorize  seizure 
proceedings  against  products  distributed  in 
commerce  which  have  been  determined  to 
present  a  8Ut>etantlal  product  hazard  under 
section  16  of  the  CPSA  or  which  vioUte  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  the  CPSA. 
(The  amendment  contained  in  section  7(c) 
(2)  is  further  explained  in  the  summary  of 
section  8  (Litigation) .  The  amendments  con- 
tained in  this  section  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  a  means  of  ensur- 
ing that  various  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
readily  enforceable. 

LinCATIOM 

Section  8  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
the  CPSA  to  give  the  Commission  fiexibiUty 
in  iU  litigation  acUviUes.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  not,  however,  preclude 
cooperation  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  cc^ies 
of  petitions  for  Judicial  review  of  consumer 
product  safety  rules  would  not  have  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  the  Commission,  rather  than  the  At- 
torney General,  would  be  required  to  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  such  rule  was  based. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  persons  seek- 
ing enforcement  of  consumer  product  safety 
rules  or  orders  under  section  15  of  the  CPSA 
would  not  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

Subsection  (c)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  proceed,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  Attorney  General,  in  initiating,  prose- 
cuting, defending,  or  appealing  any  court 
action  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  bring  court  actions,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  re- 
strain violations  of  the  CPSA's  "Prohibited 
Acts"  section. 

Subsection  (e)  would  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  seek  representation  by  the  Solicitor 
General  In  any  proceeding  »»efore  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

(The  amendment  contained  in  section  7 
(c)(2)  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
seek  injunctive  enforcement  wltliout  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General.) 

It  as  become  apparent  to  the  Commission 
that  the  requirement  to  work  through  the 
Attorney  General  can  be  a  cumbersome  proc- 
ess which.  In  some  situations,  hampers  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Commission.  For  example,  the  rapid 
response  required  in  matters  such  as  tempo- 
rary restraining  orders  is  severely  hampered 
when  a  significant  amount  of  time  is  needed 
to  brief  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attorneys  who 
have  not  been  involved  with  Commission 
maters  previously  or,  more  specifically,  with 
the  matter  at  hand.  Further,  the  Commis- 
sion lielieves  tliat  it  Is  inconsistent  to  charge 
an  Independent  regulatory  agency  w^lth  en- 
forcement of  specific  lau-s  and  then  remove 
the  final  decision  from  tliat  agency  as  to 
which  cases  are  tried  and  upon  what  grounds 
to  base  the  case  strategy.  Other  agencies, 
such  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
have  functioned  efficiently  through  their 
own  attorneys  without  adversely  affecting 
overall   Federal    litigation   activities. 

CENERSL  RULEMAKING  ArTHORITT 

Section  9  would  grant  the  Commission 
[;eueral  rulemaking  authority  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
CPSA.  It  is  desirable  to  have  general  rule- 
making authority  to  supplement  the  express 
authority  contained  in  the  CPSA  for  Issuing 
rules  and  regulations  (e.g.,  13(a^..  lUc),  17 
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(K).  26(c).  and  27(e)).  General  nilemakin"» 
authority  would  give  the  Commission  the 
flexibility  to  use  its  discretion  to  issue  rules 
It  believes  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  CPSA  in  areas  where  Con- 
gress has  not  expressly  provided  for  rule- 
making. Further,  the  authority  would  ob- 
viate the  need  to  seek  Individual  amend- 
ments to  the  CPSA  to  authorize  particular 
rulemaking.  (Section  7  of  these  Amendments 
would  provide  injunctive  authority  against 
violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations,  by 
amending  section  22(a)  of  the  Act.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  other  acts  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  contain  general 
rulemaking  authority  (e.g.,  section  5(c)  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (FPA)  and  sec 
tion  10(a)   of  the  FH"A). 

INFORMATION  DISCLOSURE  TO  OTHER 
GOVEBNMENT  BODIES 

Section  10  would  permit  the  Comml.ssion 
to  disclose  accident  or  investigation  reports 
to  other  federal  agencies  and  state  and  local 
bodies  engaged  in  activities  relating  to 
health,  safety,  or  consumer  protection  Any 
subsequent  discloeure  to  the  public  by  such 
agency  or  body  would  be  conditional  on  the 
consent  requirements  contained  in  section 
2o(c)  of  the  CPSA.  The  Commission  views 
the  existing  language  as  an  unnecessary 
hindrance  In  establishing  Federal-State  co- 
operation as  mandated  by  section  29  of  the 
CPSA. 

JURISDICTION  UNDER  CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
SAFETY  ACT 

Section  11  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  proceed  under  the  broader  and  more 
viable  provisions  of  the  CPSA.  when  naces- 
sary  and  in  the  public  Interest,  in  dealing 
with  product  hazards  that  are  or  would  be 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  acts  trans- 
ferred under  section  30  of  the  CPSA.  Section 
30(d)  of  the  CPSA  currently  requires  that  a 
risk  of  injury  which  Is  associated  with  a 
product  and  which  could  be  eliminated  or 
reduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  by  action  taken 
under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act,  or  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  may  be  regiUated  by 
the  Commission  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  those  acts. 

Trru:  la  protection 

Section  12  would  provide  penalties  for  any 
person  who  assaults,  intimidates,  or  kills  a 
Commission  employee  assigned  to  p°rform 
Investigtiave.  inspection,  or  law  enforce- 
ment functions  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance  of  his  official  duties. 
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engender  a  lot  of  hard  feelings  and  lU 
wiU  and.  I  might  add,  a  lot  of  Illegal 
trespass  and  the  danger  of  someone  being 
shot  by  an  irate  landowner. 

My  bill  would  avoid  these  problems  by 
providing  a  means  for  acquiring  lawful 
access  for  the  public.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  this  bill, 
for  it  is  clear  that  without  access,  the 
public  lands  are  not  public. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1001.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  and  waters 
for  recreational  and  other  public  pur- 
poses to  acquire  rights-of-ways  essential 
to  the  enjoyment  and  utilization  of  such 
lands  and  waters.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering public  lands  to  acquire  rights-of- 
way  to  public  lands  access  to  which  has 
been  blocked  by  private  landowners. 

There  Is  a  recurring  problem  in  the 
Western  public  lands  States  of  hikers, 
picnickers,  hunters,  fisherman,  and  other 
folks  being  unable  to  enjoy  certain  tracts 
of  public  land  which  are  surrounded  by 
private  landholdings  across  which  there 
is  no  public  access.  In  some  cases  such 
lands  have  been  accessible  to  the  public 
in  the  past  because  a  friendly  farmer  or 
rancher  has  allowed  the  public  to  use  a 
private  road,  but  the  access  has  been  lost 
with  a  change  of  ownership.  Such  cases 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  1002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

INDIAN   TRUST   COUNSEL    AUTHORITY    ACT 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  which  addresses  the  critical 
need  for  improved  governmental  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  land  and 
related  natural  resources  of  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes.  Such  protection  is  central 
to  the  unique  trust  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  people. 
This  unique  relationship,  unlike  that  en- 
joyed by  any  other  gioup  of  citizens.  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Constitution,  trea- 
ties, statutes,  Executive  orders,  and 
agreements. 

By  assuming  a  special  responsibility  in 
behalf  of  Indians  and  Indian  tribes,  the 
Federal  Government  serves  as  a  fiduciary 
with  respect  to  their  land  and  natural 
resources.  For  example,  reservation  land 
is  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  United 
States  in  ti-ust  for  the  tribe  or  individual 
Indian  who  Is  the  beneficial  owner.  And 
in  exercising  its  role  as  liustee  for  Indian 
property,  the  United  States  is  bound  by 
duties  analogous  to  that  of  a  private  fi- 
duciary. Fundamental  to  these  duties  Is 
a  responsibility  borne  by  the  trustee  for 
insuring  that  the  assets  are  not  irrespon- 
sibly alienated  or  compromised  in  favor 
of  other  interests.  But  placed  in  a  context 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  trustee 
for  Indian  property  rights,  this  respon- 
sibility against  alienation  and  compro- 
mise creates  inevitable  strains.  Federal 
agencies.  In  the  implementation  of  their 
public  charges  and  policy,  often  formu- 
late proposals  which  come  into  conflict 
with  Indian  claims  to  property.  When 
such  proposals  are  made,  if  Government 
is  conceived  to  be  a  trustee  for  Indian 
property,  a  conflict  of  hiterest  arises. 

Nowhere  is  such  conflict  more  acute 
than  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  administrative  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  trust  responsibilities  to 
the  Indians  and  for  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  pubhc  lands 
and  natural  resources.  An  Interior  proj- 
ect, such  as  a  new  reclamation  project, 
may  affect  the  water,  fishing  or  other 
rights  of  Indians.  The  Department  must 
decide  whether  a  project  that  it  is  spon- 
soring interferes  with  Indian  interests. 
The  dispute  may  be  mediated  by  the  So- 
licitor's office,  which  also  functions  as  an 
attorney,  both  for  Indian  Interests  and 
for  the  Bureau  whif h  wants  to  build  the 
project.  If  the  departmental  decision  Is 
adverse  to  the  Indians,  the  Government 
is  unUkely  to  seek  judicial  review  on  be- 
half of  the  Indians,  though  an  independ- 
ent advocate  might  well  do  so,  since  the 


legal  questions  are  often  far  from  clear 
in  these  cases.  Furthermore,  an  Inde- 
pendent advocate  would  have  the  lever- 
age in  agency  negotiations  that  comes 
from  ability  ultimately  to  seek  court 
relief. 

There  are  difficulties,  as  well,  in  insur- 
ing adequate  Goverment  representation 
of  Indian  claims  in  disrutes  with  State 
or  private  interests.  The  di-pute  may  in- 
volve rights  in  water  or  ether  resources 
which  will  be  affected  by  a  planned  Fed- 
eral project.  The  Government  may  be 
interested  in  seeing  the^e  disputes 
settled  quickly  in  order  to  speed  develop- 
ment of  the  project,  but  this  may  conflict 
with  the  Indian  interest  in  pursuing  its 
claim. 

In  practice,  conflicts  between  Indian 
mterests  and  other  Federal  poUcies  have 
not  always  been  resolved  against  the 
Indians.  Agency  officials  have  tried  to  be 
conscientious,  but  they  are  being  asked 
to  carry  out  an  awkward  and  inconsistent 
role.  If  nothing  else,  the  situation  creates 
an  appearance  of  conflict  that  weakens 
the  confldence  of  the  Indian  beneficiaries 
in  the  fairness  of  the  system. 

A  basic  responsibility  of  any  trustee  is 
to  be  loyal  to  his  trust,  to  conserve  trust 
property  and  to  ttvoid  self-dealing  with 
trust  assets.  Heinust  not  appropriate 
trust  property,  ijafr  manage  it  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  dual  responsibility  of  Federal 
agencies  to  protect  Indian  interests  and 
promote  conflicting  Government  policies 
places  stress  upon  these  ordinary  fidu- 
ciary obligations. 

Similarly,  under  principles  of  good 
administrative  procedure,  an  agency 
should  not  have  an  institutional  respon- 
sibility for  representing  both  sides  in  a 
dispute,  particularly  when  it  is  also  the 
decisionmaker.  Nor  should  an  advocate 
for  a  particular  interest  be  expected  to 
weigh  competing  Interests  In  deciding 
whether  to  pursue  its  client's  interests. 
The  present  arrangement  is  undesirable 
both  in  terms  of  concepts  of  administra- 
tive procedure  and  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ities, and  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the 
agency  officials  assigned  inconsistent 
roles. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  schol- 
arly and  concise  papers  ever  written  on 
this  governmental  anomaly  was  pre- 
pared several  years  ago  by  Reid  P.  Cham- 
bers, Esq.,  while  serving  as  acting  pro-  • 
fessor  of  law.  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Chambers  is  currently 
the  Associate  Solicitor  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Because  of 
the  informative  nature  of  Mr.  Chambers' 
paper— "Discharge  of  the  Federal  Trust 
ResponsibiUty  to  Enforce  Claims  of 
Indian  Tribes:  Case  Study  of  Bureau- 
cratic ConlUct  of  Interest"— I  wiU  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  serious  conflict  of  Interest  clearly  ex- 
ists within  the  governmental  Institutions 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  exer- 
cising the  trustee's  role  in  behalf  of  In- 
dians and  Indian  tribes.  What  Is  needed 
is  an  institutional  rearrangement  within 
the  Federal  structure  to  provide  Indians 
with  an  independent  effective  voice  to 
speak  for  their  land  and  resource  claims. 
This  will  Insure  a  full  presentation  of  In- 
dian interests  In  agency  and  court  pro- 
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ceedings  and  enable  the  agency  to  con- 
centrate on  the  proper  resolution  of  the 
dispute.  The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority legislation  which  I  Introduce 
today  will  serve  as  such  a  spokesman. 
But  before  commenting  uron  the  general 
provisions  of  the  proposed  measure  I 
want  to  briefly  outline  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  trust  counsel  concept. 

•The  inspiration  for  such  legislation 
was  embraced  in  the  administration's 
message  to  Congress  July  8.  1970,  in 
which  the  President  noted  the  inherent 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  present  in  legal 
confrontations  concerning  the  natural 
resource  rights  of  Indians.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  General 
must  at  the  same  time  advance  both  the 
national  interest  in  the  use  of  land  and 
water  rights  and  the  private  interests 
of  Indians  in  land  which  the  Govern- 
ment holds  as  trustee.  Bills  to  establish 
a  mechanism  to  alleviate  su.h  confiicts 
in  the  legal  representation  of  Indians 
were  introduced  in  the  91st.  92d  and  93d 
Congresses  and  extensive  hearings  were 
conducted.  However,  no  further  action 
was  taken  with  respect  to  these  measures 
and  they  died  at  the  end  of  each  of  those 
Congresses. 

My  proposed  measure  builds  on  these 
previous  proposals,  and  incorporates  sub- 
stantive revisions  recommended  by  In- 
dians and  legal  scholars  over  the  past 
several  years.  Through  such  revisions, 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  will 
be  better  prepared  to  assume  a  more 
forceful  and  effective  legal  advocate's 
role  in  behalf  of  the  Indians*  claim  to 
land  and  related  natural  resource  rights. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
Act  reaffirms  the  Federal  commitment  to 
fulfill  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  people.  The  legislation  recog- 
nizes that  the  safeguarding  of  the  nat- 
ural resource  interests  of  Indians  is  a 
constitutionally  derived  element  of  the 
overall  national  interest  in  natural  re- 
source protection  and  development  but 
that,  institutionally,  that  element  has 
not  had  a  full  and  effective  voice  in  the 
process  of  determining  the  national  in- 
terest in  particular  instancy?  when  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  other  constitu- 
tionally derived  elements. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  improve  the 
decisionmaking  process  for  determining 
the  national  interest  while  fulfilling  the 
U.S.  trustee  responsibilities  by  creating 
an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  as  an 
independent  agency  capable  of  advocat- 
ing and  defending  the  tnistee's  obliga- 
tions and  the  Indian  interests  whenever 
they  come  in  conflict  with  other  agen- 
cies pursuing  their  line  missions. 

The  Authority,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
is  to  be  the  effective  voice  of  the  United 
States  as  trustee.  The  Authority  there- 
fore has  full  authority  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  any  claim  when  it  feels  that 
the  United  States  has  not  properly  ful- 
filled its  obligations  as  trustee.  The  au- 
thority may  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  in  any  action,  and  must  be  notified 
by  any  agency  making  any  determination 
which  may  affect  or  impair  the  right  or 
interest  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Au- 
thority Is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  no  other  Federal  agency  Is  re- 


lieved of  any  of  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's relations  with  the  Indian  people  is 
replete  with  sordid  dealings  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Indians  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  original 
natural  resource  base.  A  major  share  of 
our  economy  is  derived  from  these  for- 
mer Indian  lands  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. Unfortunately,  through  more 
subtle  means  employed  today  by  the  very 
Federal  officials  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  Indian  rights,  the 
remaining  Indian  natui'al  resources  are 
being  eroded  or  compromised  in  favor  of 
non-Indian  interests.  This  situation  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  It  districts  the  In- 
dian leadership  from  working  on  con- 
structive social  and  economic  develop- 
ment plans  to  make  their  reservations 
and  communities  better  places  to  Uve.  My 
proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Author- 
ity will  help  to  correct  the  major  insti- 
tutional shortcomings  that  I  have  iden- 
tified in  my  statement.  I  urge  this  body's 
support  for  the  proposed  measure  and 
welcome  cosponsors  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  for- 
mal remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  previous  document  referred  to 
and  the  bill  in  its  entirety  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Trust  Counsel 
Authority  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Article  I.  section  8,  clause  3  and 
article  II,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confer  on  Congress  the  powers 
of  ratifying  treaties  and  regulating  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes.  These  provi- 
sions have  been  consistently  construed  to 
give  the  Congress  special  authority  to  deal 
with  Indians  and  Indian  tribes.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  authority  and  the  obligation  it 
entaUs,  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  a  unique  relationship  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  American  Indian 
people  which  arises  under  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  statutes,  and  executive  orders  and 
agreements,  and  which  creates  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  on  the  psurt  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  tnistee  for  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity, the  natural  resources,  and  the  right 
to  self-government  of  the  Indians; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  charged  itself 
with  the  highest  degree  of  loyalty,  care,  skill, 
and  diligence  in  the  exercise  of  this  trust 
responsibility: 

(3)  the  United  States  is  likewise  obliged 
to  protect  and  advance  the  national  interest 
in  and  to  the  use  of  land  and  water  and 
other  natural  resovurces; 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  it  m\ist  simultane- 
ously advance  the  national  interest  In  natu- 
ral resources  and  fulfill  its  trust  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  nattiral  resource  inter- 
ests of  Indians,  the  United  States  has  often 
found  itself  In  Inherent  conflicts  of  interest, 
frequently  resulting  In  a  failure  to  meet  the 
trustee  obligations;  and 

(5)  there  is  a  need  to  provide  Independent, 
high  quality  legal  assistance  to  Indians  un- 
impaired by  conflicts.  Insulated  from  political 
pressure,  and  dedicated  solely  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  trust  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  American  Indian  people. 

Sec.  3,   (a)    In  reaffirming  the  trust   and 


treaty  relationships  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  American  Indians, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Alaska  Natives,  which  Indians  and  Natives 
are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Indians",  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish  an  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  provide  Inde- 
pendent legal  counsel  and  representation  for 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  natu- 
ral resource  rights  of  the  Indians. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  "natural 
resoxjrce"  shall  mean  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  watsr 
rights,  timber,  minerals,  and  the  right  to 
hunt  and  fish  or  any  right  or  Interest,  Includ- 
ing Intangible  rights,  attaching  to  or  derived 
from  such  resources. 

Sec.  4.  The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Author- 
ity (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Author- 
ity") is  established  as  an  Independent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  and  shall  be  free 
from  control  by  any  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  Authority,  upon  the  request 
of  an  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
other  identifiable  group  of  Indians,  acting 
either  In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  name  of  the  Indian,  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
or  in  its  own  name.  Is  authorized  to  render 
legal  services  necessary  to  preserve,  protect, 
adjudicate,  or  administer  rights  or  interests 
of  the  Indians  to  or  in  natural  resources 
within  the  United  States  trust  responsibility 
owing  to  the  Indians.  The  legal  services  au- 
thorized to  be  performed  pursuant  to  this 
section  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
all  the  following  actions  necessary  for  the 
protection,  preservation,  adjudication,  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  natural  resources  or 
interests  therein  held  or  claimed  by  the  In- 
dians within  the  United  States  trtist  re- 
sponsibility owing  to  Indians;  the  Investiga- 
tion and  Inventorying  of  Indian  land  and 
water  rights;  the  preparation,  initiation,  and 
prosecution  or  defense  to  final  adjudication. 
Including  appeals.  In  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  suits  by  or  against  the  United  States 
or  Its  officers  and  employees,  and,  In  all 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States, 
suits  against  any  of  the  States,  their  sub- 
divisions, departments,  or  agencies,  or  against 
persons  and  corporations,  public  or  private, 
except  Indian  tribes,  all  actions  in  law  and 
equity;  and  the  institution  of  and  partici- 
pation or  Intervention  in  actions  In  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. The  United  States  waives  its  sov- 
ereign immunity  from  suit  In  connection 
with  litigation  Initiated  by  the  Authority 
under  this  section.  Any  such  suit  against  the 
United  States,  its  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  tried  to  the  court  without  a  jury. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided 
In  this  section,  nothing  In  this  Act  Bhtdl  be 
construed  to  relieve  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  any  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  Indians, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  which 
derive  from  the  trust  relationship  and  any 
treaties  between  the  Uniterm  States  and  the 
Indians. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  initiation  of.  intervention 
In,  or  entering  of  a  defense  In  any  case,  ex- 
cept a  case  where  the  Authority  Is  authorized 
to  file  suit  against  the  United  States  or-  its 
officers  and  employees  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  this  Act,  in  which  Is  Involved  the  right  or 
Interest  of  Indians  to  or  in  natural  resources, 
the  Attorney  G?neral,  or  other  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  charged  with  such  re- 
sponsibility, shall  provide  the  Authority  with 
timely  notice  thereof.  The  Authority  shall, 
under  rules  and  regulations  that  it  shall 
promulgate,  determine  If  such  case  Involves 
a  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  the  making  of  such  af- 
firmative determination,  the  Authority  shall 
thereafter  have  sole  authority  to  represent 
the  United  States  as  trustee  for  any  sucb 
Indian  right  or  interest. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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ersJ  or  other  appropriate  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  representing  the 
United  States  as  trustee  for  any  Indian  right 
or  Interest  to  or  In  natural  resources,  the 
Authority  may  Intervene,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  acting  In  the  name  of  the  Indian,  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifiable  group  of 
Indians,  under  authority  of  section  5  of  this 
Act.  In  the  event  of  such  Intervention,  the 
Authority  thereafter  shall  exclusively  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  the  trustee  in  the 
litigation. 

Sec.  7.  'a)  Any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States,  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  action  which  may 
affect  or  Impair  the  rights  or  Interests  of  any 
Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifi- 
able group  of  Indians,  to  or  In  n&tiu^  re- 
soinces  within  the  United  States  responsibil- 
ity owing  to  the  Indians — 

( 1 )  give  notice  to  the  Authority  and  to  any 
and  all  affected  Indians,  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
or  other  Identifiable  groups  of  Indians;  and 

(2)  afford  the  Authority  and  all  affected 
Indians.  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  other 
Identifiable  groups  of  Indians,  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed action  and,  where  an  oral  hearing  Is 
required  by  law  or  where  the  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality 
deems  it  appropriate  to  hold  a  hearing,  an 
opportunity  to  participate  therein. 

(b)  Upon  talcing  final  action  with  respect 
to  such  proposed  action,  the  department, 
agency,  or  independent  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Involved  shall  give  notice 
to  the  Authority  and  all  affected  Indians, 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  other  Identifiable 
groups  of  Indians,  of  the  final  action  taken. 
The  Authority,  acting  under  the  authority 
conferred  in  section  6  of  this  Act  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  Jurisdiction  otherwise  granted  by 
law  to  an  adversely  affected  party,  may  ap- 
peal such  final  action  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Authority 
granted  by  this  Act  shall  extend  to  sections 
1346(a)(2),  1362,  1491,  and  1505  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code:  Provided.  That  such 
powers  shall  not  extend  to  the  filing  or  pros- 
ecution of.  or  intervention  in,  any  action, 
claim,  or  other  proceeding  against  the  United 
States  relating  to  any  matter  as  to  which  a 
claim  has  been  filed  or  could  have  been  filed 
under  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
August  13,  1948  (60  Stat.  1049),  as  amended, 
or  any  other  special  statute  authorizing  a 
claims  suit  to  be  brought  by  Indians  against 
the  United  States:  Prorided,  hoioever.  That 
the  Authority  may  assist  any  Indian  tribe 
requesting  such  assistance  in  its  claim  pend- 
ing before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  or 
successor  forum. 

(b)  The  Authority  may  not,  under  author- 
ity of  section  5  of  this  Act,  represent  any  In- 
dian, Indian  tribe,  band,  or  other  identifiable 
group  of  Indians  in  any  action  which  would 
or  could  generate  its  own  fee,  unless  such  In- 
dian, tribe,  band,  or  group  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Authority  that  good  faith 
efforts  to  obtain  representation  in  such  ac- 
tion by  two  or  more  private  attorneys  of 
firms  had  met  with  failiure. 

Sec.  9.  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  make  such  rules  and  regvUations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions; 

(2)  receive  and  use  funds  or  services  do- 
nated by  any  person,  organization,  or  cor- 
poration, public  or  private,  and  such  dona- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  charitable  con- 
tribution within  the  terms  of  section  170(c) 
( 1 )  of  tiUe  26,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  make  such  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  independent  InBtrumentallty  of  the 
United  States  any  information,  peisoimel, 
services,  or  materials  it  deems  necessary  to 


carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  or  independ- 
ent instrumentality  la  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Authority  and 
to  comply  with  any  such  requests  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable  basis. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board")  composed  of 
eeven  Directors  who  shall  be  Indians,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  term  of  Office  of  the  Directors 
shall  be  four  years,  except  that,  of  the  first 
seven  Directors  appointed,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  one-year  term,  two  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  two-year  term,  two  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  three-year  term,  and  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  foiir-year  term.  A 
Director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  bis  or  her  term 
of  office,  a  Director  shall  serve  until  his  or 
her  successor  has  been  appointed  and  quail- 
fled.  A  Director  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  Directors  to  serve  as  Chairman  at  his 
pleasure. 

(d)  The  Directors  shall  receive  pay  at  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
grade  OS-18  in  section  S332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Authority,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  allowance,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  con- 
nection with  their  services  for  the  Author- 
ity. 

Sec.  11.  The  Board  shall  convene  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  but  must  convene  at 
least  once  each  quarter,  to  set  policy  for  the 
Authority  and  review  its  activities.  The 
Board  shall  report  to  Uie  President  and  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  activities  of  the 
Authority. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
the  Board  shall  appoint  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  a  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Author- 
ity, who  shall  have  ^e  title  of  Indian  Trust 
Counsel,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  provided  for  In  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6315),  and 
a  Deputy  Indian  Trust  Counsel,  who  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  that  pro- 
vided for  grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Section  6312  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(98).  as  follows: 

••(98)  Indian  Trust  Counsel.". 

(c)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  ol 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  the 
Board,  after  consultation  with  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  shall  appoint,  fix  the  pay  of, 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  such  other  at- 
torneys 88  it  deems  necessary. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  shall  provide 
for  the  employment  of  such  other  Authority 
staff  as  it  deems  necessary  in  exercising  Its 
power  and  duties. 

(e)  To  carry  out  any  of  Its  functions  or 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
is  also  authorized  to  employ  or  procure, 
through  contract  or  otherwise,  the  tempo- 
rary or  intermittent  services  of  special  coun- 
sel, experts,  consultants,  or  organizations 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  for  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  s\ich  services. 

Sec.  13.  Attorneys  and  special  counsel 
appointed  under  section  12  of  this  Act  may. 
at  the  direction  of  the  Authority,  appear 


for  or  represent  the  Authority  in  any  casa 
In  any  court,  before  any  commission,  or  In 
any  administrative  proceeding. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro* 
prlated  to  the  Authority  such  sums  as  ttn 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thii 
Act. 


Discharge  op  the  Federal  Trust  Responsi- 
BiLxrY  To  Enforcb  Claius  of  Ikdiak 
TRmEs:  Case  Studies  of  Bureaucratic  Con- 

FUCT  of  IlfTEREST 

(By  Held  Peyton  Chambers*) 

No  servant  can  serve  two  masters;  for 
either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one.  and  despise 
the  other. — Luke  16:13 

The  United  States  stands  in  a  fiduciary 
relationship  to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
"Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation." » 
The  duty  is  a  "self-lmpo:ed'  one  which  arises 
out  of  the  Indian  tribes'  status  as  "dependent 
domestic  nations"  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  classic  discussion  of  the 
Government's  fiduciary  duty  to  Indian  tribes 
is  found  tn  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  landmark 
decision  of  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  30 
U.S.  (5  Pet.)  1,  17  (1831),  In  holding  that 
Indian  tribes  are  not  "foreign  states"  en- 
titled to  Invoke  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  stated 
that  "the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  relation 
to  the  United  States  is  perhaps  unlike  that  of 
any  other  two  people  in  existence." 

Later  Supreme  Court  deoii;lons  have  re- 
affirmed the  special  guardianship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Indians.  In  United  States 
v.  Kagama,  118  U.S.  375  (1836),  the  Court 
analyzed  the  fldadary  duty  as  growing  out  of 
an  "exclusive  sovereignty  •  •  •  wliich  must 
exist  la  the  National  Government"  and  the 
fact  that  Indian  tribes  are  "communities  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States."  (Emphasis 
in  original.)  Accord:  United  States  v.  San- 
doval. 231  U.S.  28.  45-46  (1913) .  Most  recent- 
ly. In  Seminole  y.  United  States,  316  U.S.  286, 
296-97  (1942),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  United  States  "has  charged  Itself  with 
moral  obligations  of  the  highest  responsibil- 
ity and  trust."  This  guardianship  was  referred 
to  as  in  part  "a  humane  and  self-imposed 
policy." 

The  existence  of  this  trust  relationship 
was  recently  reaffirmed  by  President  Nixon. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  on  July  8,  1970,  he 
emphasized  that: 

•"The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  Importance  to  the  Indian 
people;  frequently  they  are  also  the  subject 
of  extensive  legal  dispute." 

The  President  noted  that  many  legal  dis- 
putes concerning  the  extent  of  the  Indians' 
land  and  water  rights  are  between  them  and 
agencies  of  the  federal  govenunent.  their 
trustee.  Such  Instances  Involve  confiicts  of 
Interest,  as  it  is  Impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment vigorously  to  provide  legal  representa- 
tion to  the  Indians  and.  at  the  same  time, 
effectively  pursue  its  own  designs  and  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  land  and  water  also 
claimed  by  the  Indians. 

In  order  to  remove  the  conflict  of  Interest, 
the  President  proposed  creation  of  a  new 
entity.  Independent  of  the  executive  branch, 
to  provide  legal  representation  to  Indians. 
Legislation  to  establish  this  entity — the  In- 
dian Trust  Counsel  Authority — was  sent  to 
Congress  on  July  31,  1970.  As  proposed,  the 
TVust  Counsel  Authority  would  be  controlled 
by  a  three  member  Board  of  Directors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advloe  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. In  turn,  would  appoint  the  Indian  Trust 
Counsel  as  the  chief  legal  officer. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine 
several  situations  where  a  conflict  has  arisen 
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between  Indian  triist  rights  and  conflicting 
federal  claims  The  situations  described  here- 
in have  all  arisen  within  the  past  three  years, 
although  in  some  cases  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est has  deeper  historical  antecedents.  Since 
the  trust  responsibility  to  the  Indians  is 
primarily  reposed  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  conflict  of  interest  is  most  direct 
when  the  agency  with  an  interest  adverse  to 
the  Indians  is  a  bureau  located  within  the 
Interior  Department.  Therefore,  conflicts  be- 
tween either  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Reclamation — both  Inte- 
rior agencies — and  Indian  rights  have  been 
selected  for  most  of  the  cases  analyzed. 

In  analyzing  the  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween government  agencies  and  the  Indians, 
it  is  imperative  to  perceive  that  the  federal 
government  as  trustee  Is  charged  with  the 
protection  of  what  are  essentially  priimte 
■property  rights.  As  trustee  for  private  rights, 
the  government  does  not  act  in  its  usual 
political  capacity,  but  Is  charged  with  the 
same  general  obligations  as  are  imposed  on 
private  trustees.* 

Indeed,  the  Court  of  Claims  recently  held 
that  the  United  States  should  be  held  to 
"the  most  exacting  flduclary  standards"  with 
respect  to  Indian?,  whatever  its  other  goals 
and  preferences.*  me  same  principle  was 
announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Semi- 
nole Nation  v.  United  States,  316  U.S.  28C, 
297  (1942).  Just  as  a  private  trustee,  the 
United  States  has  a  duty  of  undivided  loyalty, 
which  has  been  called  the  "most  funda- 
mental" duty  owed  to  the  beneficiary  by  his 
trustee  or  a  ward  by  his  guardian.*  Another 
important  duty  is  the  obligation  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  trust  property,  which  in- 
cludes taking  all  reasonable  steps  to  enforce 
the  beneficiary's  legal  claims  relating  to  the 
property.'  And  Just  as  a  confilct  between 
the  private  trustee's  fiduciary  duty  of  loyalty 
and  his  own  personal  interests  would  be  in- 
tolerable if  it  interfered  with  performance 
of  his  trust  responsibility,  a  conflict  between 
the  rights  of  Indian  beneflclaries  and  the 
public  purposes  embodied  in  federal  pro- 
grams with  adverse  interests  must  not  im- 
pede the  effective  discharge  of  the  United 
States'  fiduciary  obligation  to  protect  private 
Indian  property  rights. 

This  "conflict"  then,  is  not  only  which 
properly  can  be  resolved  through  the  process 
of  balancing  conflicting  interests.  Such  a 
balancing  procedure  within  the  executive 
department  is  desirable  where  competing 
public  policies  are  being  balanced;  this,  of 
course,  is  the  method  by  which  public  policy 
is  formulated.  But  private  rights,  which  the 
United  States  is  obligated  as  a  flduclary  to 
defend,  cannot  be  so  balanced  against  con- 
flicting public  purposes.  The  government's 
relationship  to  the  Indians  is,  in  this  respect, 
imique  in  character. 

On  the  one  extreme,  the  prohibition  against 
the  United  States,  as  trustee,  having  an  in- 
terest adverse  to  his  beneflclary  could  con- 
ceivably be  resolved  by  holding  that 
wherever  a  public  purpose  conflicts  with 
Indian  trust  rights,  the  latter  shall  alwaj-s 
prevail.  Such  an  absolute  frustration  of 
competing  public  policies  would  clearly  be 
intolerable  for  several  reasons.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  formulation  of  public  policy  must 
retain  more  flexibility  then  would  be  per- 
n)iit«d  by  such  an  Iron-clad  rule.  As  will  be 
.<ieen,  Indian  property  rights  are  sometimes 
difliciiU  to  define  and  raise  complex  legal 
and  factual  questions.  Moreover,  a  private 
trustee  faced  with  a  conflict  between  a  fi- 
duciary duty  and  a  critical  personal  Interest 
could  resign,  whereas  the  federal  trust  ob- 
ligations cannot  be  ended  without  an  Act  of 
Congress.  What  can  be  demanded  at  a  mini- 
mum is  that  Indians'  claims  be  asserted  by 
an  advocate  with  undivided  loyalty. 

The  opposite  extreme  would  be  a  rule  re- 
quiring the  Indian  Interest  to  yield  to  con- 
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fUcting  public  purposes.  In  the  past  this  ex- 
treme— ^while  by  no  means  a  fast  rule  of 
administrative  practice — aptly  describes  the 
result  of  most,  although  not  all,"  cases  where 
a  conflict  of  interest  has  arisen  tn  the  dis- 
charge of  the  federal  trust  responsibility. 
In  part,  this  consequence  may  derive  from 
entrusting  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  trust  obligations  to  Indians 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  within 
the  Interior  Department,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs."  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's major  responsibility  Is  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  public  property 
and  resources;  •■  its  bias,  therefore,  would  be 
against  conflicting  private  property  rights. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  proposal  now 
pending  before  Congress  represents  a  de- 
parture from  either  of  these  extremes.  With- 
out pledging  that  private  Indian  Interests 
should  prevail  whenever  they  conflict  with 
public  purposes,  the  proposal  represents  an 
institutional  rearrangement  In  which  private 
rights  can  be  advanced  with  undivided  loy- 
alty. Since  the  proposed  bill  waives  the  sov- 
ereign immunity  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  actions  commenced  by  the  Trust 
Counsel,  it  favors  resolution  of  conflict  situ- 
ations by  the  judicial  branch  rather  than  by 
executive  fiat.  As  stated,  this  is  the  very  least 
to  which  the  Government's  Indian  wards  are 
entitled — to  have  their  cases  advocated  and 
adjudicated  by  officials  and  tribunals  free  of 
divided  loyalties. 

The  Nature  of  Legal  Conflicts  of  Interest 
In  legal  representation,  there  are  three 
basic  conflict-of-interest  situations.  The  first 
is  where  the  attorney  himself  has  a  personal 
interest  in  property  claimed  by  his  client.  It 
is  obvious  that  an  attorney  will  not  zealously 
advocate  his  client's  Interests  if  he  must  sue 
himself,  a  corporation  in  which  he  has  a  sub- 
stantial financial  stake,  or  his  employer. 
Such  representation  has  repeatedly  been  de- 
clared to  be  unethical.' 

Similarly,  an  attorney  cannot  effectively 
represent  a  client  whose  claimed  rights  con- 
filct with  those  of  another  client."'  An  attor- 
ney "should  resolve  all  doubts  against  the 
propriety  of"  representing  multiple  clients." 
The  multiple  client  problem,  where  a  federal 
agency  has  a  claim  to  property  adverse  to 
Indian  claimants,  is  the  most  common  con- 
flict in  federal  representation  of  Indians.*^ 

A  third  conflict  of  interest  is  that  political 
influence  may  intercede  between  the  lawyer 
and  his  clients.  A  confilct  may  thereby  be 
created  between  the  attorney's  duty  to  his 
client  and  his  dependence  on  third  persons — 
here,  chiefly  higher  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Interior  and  members 
of  Congress.  Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics, 
would  seem  to  be  violated  by  the  present 
structure  by  which  federal  legal  representa- 
tion Is  provided  to  the  Indians.  It  reads  (la 
part) : 

'"The  professional  services  of  a  lawyer 
should  not  be  controlled  or  exploited  by  any 
lay  agency,  personal  or  corporate,  which  in- 
tervenes between  client  and  lawyer.  A  law- 
yer's responsibilities  and  qxtallflcatlons  are 
individual  ....  A  lawyer's  relation  to  his 
client  should  be  personal,  and  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  direct  to  the  client." 

The  American  Bar  Association  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  similarly  bars  po- 
litical Influence  exerted  upon  an  attorney- 
client  relationship.''  Ethical  Consideration 
5-23  declares  that: 

"Since  a  lawyer  mtjst  always  be  free  to 
exercise  his  professional  Judgment  without 
regard  to  the  interests  or  motives  of  a  third 
person,  the  lawyer  who  is  employed  by  one 
to  represent  another  must  constantly  guard 
against  erosion  of  his  professional  freedom." 
While  political  Influence  may  properly  focus 
upon  government  attorneys  who  are  charged 
with  Implementing  public  policies.  It  cannot 
be  Justified  in  the  case  of  attorneys  em- 


ployed in  the  discharge  of  a  federal  trust 
responsibility  to  protect  private  rights. 

The  case  studies  which  follow  demonstrate 
that  all  of  the  three  types  of  prohibited  con- 
flicts of  interest  exist  in  the  federal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Indians.  Additionally,  they 
indicate  that — where  a  confilct  of  interest 
of  the  "multiple  client"  type  exists,  and  a 
federal  agency  is  claiming  trust  property  in 
which  the  Indians  claim  an  Interest — no 
government  attorney  is  at  present  charged 
with  slngle-mlndedly  advancing  the  Indians' 
claim.  The  Solicitor's  office,  in  evident  -iola- 
tion  of  professional  ethical  standards,  gen- 
erally "represents"  both  the  Indians  and  the 
agency  involved.  Moreover,  the  controversy 
is  ustially  resolved  in  that  office  itself:  the 
Solicitor  issues  an  "opinion"  which,  far  from 
resembling  an  opinion  letter  from  a  private 
attorney  to  his  client,  constitutes  an  ad- 
judication of  the  dispute  for  all  practical 
purposes.  No  government  attorney  will  "ap- 
peal"  the  opinion  to  a  court  or  higher  admin- 
istrative authority;  it  is  accepted  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  law.'« 

CASE   studies  of  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST 

A.  The  "inultiple  client"  problem 
1.  Lease    of    Colorado    Riverfront    Property, 

Claimed  by  Quechan  Tribe,  by  the  Bureau 

of  Land  Management 

The  Biueau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
administers  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  Not  infrequently  the  BLM  sells  or 
leases  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes. 

The  Colorado  River  serves  as  a  boundary 
for  a  number  of  Indian  reservations  along 
its  banks.  Riverfront  property  in  many  areas 
Is  especially  valuable  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. In  April  1967,  Interiors  Program  Sup- 
port Staff  recommended  that  Secretary  Udall 
approve  a  lease  of  lands  to  Yuma  County 
for  an  airport  and  park  facilities."  These 
lands,  which  border  the  Colorado  River,  were 
claimed  by  the  Quechan  Tribe  to  be  part  of 
their  Fort  Yuma  Reservation. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  the  tribe  and  the 
BLM  were  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Solicitor  for  his  "opinion."  The 
Solicitor  reasoned  that  the  Quechans  possess 
a  beneficial  Interest  only  in  the  irrigable 
lands  within  the  reservation,  but  that  Indian 
title  to  nonirrigable  reservation  lands  had 
been  ceded  by  an  agreement  of  December  3, 
1893,  ratified  by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1894." 
The  Solicitor  then  determined  that  the  pro- 
posed lease  was  legally  unobjectionable  so 
long  as  one  Irrigable  parcel  of  land  was  ex- 
cluded from  it." 

In  rendering  this  "opinion."  the  Solicitor 
was  in  reality  arbitrating  a  dispute  among 
various  of  his  "clients."  The  Indian  tribe  and 
the  BIA,  on  the  one  hand,  resisted  the  lease: 
other  Bureaus  within  the  Department  sup- 
ported it.  Clearly,  the  Solicitor  could  not  pro- 
vide complete  legal  representation  to  the 
competing  interests.  Rather  than  acting  as 
an  advocate,  he  functioned  as  an  umpire 
and  fashioned  a  "compromise"  solution. 
Moreover,  the  critical  technical  determina- 
tion as  to  which  lands  were  irrigable  and 
which  were  nonirrigable  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  one  of  the  Bureaus 
which  favored  the  lease." 

In  sustaining  the  legality  of  the  lease,  the 
Solicitor  held  the  1893  Agreement,  on  which 
the  1894  statute  was  based,  to  be  valid.  This 
determination  rejects  certain  claims  of  the 
Quechan  Indians  that  the  Agreement  was  an 
utter  nullity  because  it  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  dure.ss,  and  even  forgery — argximents 
the  Indians  could  expect  an  uncompromised 
advocate  to  advance  In  a  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding. 

In  1893  Congress  granted  a  right-of-way 
to  an  irrigation  company  to  construct  a 
canal  over  lands  on  the  Yuma  Indian  Res- 
ervation.'* Three  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  and 
obtain  their  consent  to  tlie  right-of-way.  The 
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tribal  members  could  not  read,  write,  or 
understand  English,  and  an  Indian  Inter- 
preter who  was  not  a  member  of  the  tribe 
was  engaged  by  the  oonunlssloners.  An 
"agreeojent"  was  concUuded,  by  which  the 
Qiiechans  granted  not  only  the  canal  right- 
of-way,  but  also  forfeited  all  reservation 
lands  in  reium  for  allotments  ones  the  canal 
was  constructed.  Evidence  Introduced  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission^  Indicates 
that  the  interpreter  and  commissioners 
forced  some  Indians  to  sign  document,  forged 
other  signatures,  and  failed  to  explain  that 
the  agreement  would  have  the  effect  of  ceding 
the  entirety  of  the  reservation.-'  Moreover, 
eight  tribal  members  opposed  to  the  agree- 
ment were  imprisoned  in  Los  Angeles  at  the 
timn  It  was  signed;  some  of  these  dissidents 
were  whipped  and  one  died  in  prison.^ 

The  agreement  was  ratified  by  an  Act 
of  Congress  in  1894,  but  slgnlflcant  portions 
of  the  act  were  never  carried  out.  The  Act 
speclflcally  provided  that  unless  the  com- 
pany began  construction  of  the  canal 
"within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  ...  the  rights  granted 
by  the  Act  aforesaid  shall  be  forfeited."" 
The  canal  was  not  constructed  within  that 
time  period.  Instead,  an  Irrigation  project 
over  reservation  lands  was  finally  con- 
structed over  a  decade  later  pursuant  to  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  then  In  effect  and 
an  appropriation  bill  enacted  In  1904."  This 
legislation  was  far  less  advantageous  to  the 
Quechans  than  the  1893  agreement,  for  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Irrigation  project  was  to 
be  borne  by  them,  and  the  land  was  to  be 
«old  at  Its  value  prior  to  reclamation,  rather 
than  by  auction  at  market  value  as  provided 
In  the  1894  act.  Allotments  were  not  made 
until    1912,   nearly   twenty   years   after   the 

1893  agreement." 

Clearly,  an  argument  can  be  made — and 
would  be  advanced  by  an  uncompromlsed 
advocate  of  the  Quechans — that  the  1893 
agreement  was  void  ab  initio,  and  that  even 
If  the  agreement  were  valid,  the  cession  of 
Quechan  lands  contained  in  it  and  In  the 

1894  Act  was  revoked  by  the  company's  fail- 
ure to  commence  construction  of  the  canal 
within  three  years.  The  area  continued  to  be 
administered  as  an  Indian  reservation  after 
the  1894  Act,*>  and  the  1904  Act  recognized 
that  the  Indians  maintained  a  beneficial  in- 
terest in  irrigable  lands  (the  only  lands  the 
1904  Act  covered)  not  sold  to  settlers.  If  the 
1893  Agreement  and  1894  Act  had  reaUy 
ceded  all  reservation  land,  no  such  beneficial 
Interest  could  have  continued.  The  Issue,  of 
course,  is  not  whether  these  arguments 
would  ultimately  be  s\istained:  the  crucial 
point  Is  that  they  were  never  articulated  by 
the  Solicitor. 

a.  The  Use  of  Big  Horn  River  Water  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  the  other 
agency  within  the  Interior  Department 
which  most  often  has  claims  which  conflict 
with  Indian  trust  property  rights.  The  fed- 
eral reclamation  program,  originally  limited 
to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for 
tooth  public  and  private  users,  has  expanded 
over  the  past  seventy  years  to  provide  water 
tor  power,  municipal,  commerlcal,  and  In- 
dustrial users."  Reclamation  projects  may 
store  and  sell  sxuplus  waters,  and  may  ad- 
vance such  objectives  as  navigation  flood 
control.** 

Frequently,  these  projects  seek  to  use  wa- 
ter to  which  Indians  and  Indian  trilies  have 
&  claim  under  the  "Winters  Doctrine."  First 
set  forth  in  Winter$  v.  United  States,  207 
VS.  664  (1908),  this  doctrine  is  that  when 
the  Indians  ceded  lands  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, they  impliedly  retained  rights  to 
sufficient  water  to  serve  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs,*  of  those  lands  which  they  re- 
tained.* 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  unresolved  general 
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Issues  concerning  Wtnters  doctrtae  rights. 
WhUo  It  seems  that  the  Indians  can  use 
their  water  for  any  purpose  for  which  their 
reservaUon  was  created."  it  Is  not  clear  how 
far  they  may  depart  from  the  initial  agri- 
c\iltural  use  served  by  Irrigation  .=»  Moreover, 
the  measure  of  the  Wtnters  doctrine  right 
naay  be  exceedingly  complex,  involving  a  pres- 
ent estimate  of  future  beneficial  needs.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  Indians  require  an 
advocate  who  will  press  those  claims  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, the  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments have  desisted  from  doing  so.  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  conflicting  policy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  appropriate 
as  much  water  as  possible  for  the  reclama- 
tion projects.  Reclamation  projects,  In  fact, 
cannot  be  authorized  under  present  proce- 
dures unless  found  feasible  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  A  finding  of  feasibility  requires 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  proposed  construc- 
tion which  can  properly  be  allocated  to  Irri- 
gation, power,  mimlclpal,  and  miscellaneous 
purposes  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  from 
the  sale  of  water  and  power  to  private  users."* 
Another  point  of  contention  between  the 
reclamation  projects  and  Indian  Winters 
rights  claims  is  that — while  the  Winters  doc- 
trine extends  to  water  needed  for  present  and 
future  use,  the  Btu-eau  of  Reclamation  seems 
to  plan  projects  where  water  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  project  Is  not  currently  being 
appropriated.  Irrespective  of  whether  an  In- 
dian claim  of  future  beneficial  need  might  be 
asserted.  (This  problem  appears  in  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Kennewlck  Dam  case  studies, 
infra.) 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  constructed 
Yellowtall  Dam  on  the  Big  Horn  River  to  the 
late  1960's,  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
in  Montana.  Lands  belongtog  to  the  Crow 
Tribe  and  the  right  to  use  water  owned  by 
the  tribe  for  power  generation  were  con- 
demned for  this  purpose.'*  Without  legal 
opposition  from  within  the  government,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  currently  selltog 
waters  from  the  Big  Horn  River  to  Industrial 
users.  These  sales  may  be  In  violation  of  the 
tribe's  Winters  rights,"  which  have  never 
been  Inventoried  or  established. 

In  November  1967,  the  Field  Solicitor's 
Office  in  Billings,  Montana,  Issued  a  memo- 
randum sustaining  the  legality  of  the  Recla- 
mation diversions."  The  Field  Solicitor  pro- 
posed a  restrictive  Interpretation  of  the 
Winters  case,  which  would  limit  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  doctrtoe  to  uses  in  agri- 
cultural production.  Since  the  Crow  Tribe  Is 
primarily  desirous  of  developing  coal  de- 
posits on  the  reservatlon^^stlmated  at  up  to 
one  billion  tons — the  Field  Solicitor's  c^ln- 
lon  would  deny  them  the  right  to  use  Big 
Horn  water  in  preference  to  Reclamation  for 
this  purpose.  The  Field  Solicitor  adopted  this 
position  whUe  admitting  that  "it  has  not 
been  decided  whether  the  use  of  Winter's 
[sic I  Decree  water  may  be  changed  from 
Irrigation  to  todustrial  use."  "  Moreover,  the 
Field  Solicitor  argued  that  since  the  Bureau 
had  condemned  the  power  site  for  Yellowtall 
Dam.  It  cotild  urge  that  It  had  condemned 
the  entire  Winters  doctrine  rights  of  the 
tribe  to  the  river,  since  the  value  of  the 
power  site  would  be  diminished  by  tribal 
diversions.  No  opinion  could  be  more  dam- 
agtog  to  the  Interests  of  the  Solicitor's  In- 
dian clients.  Surely  any  conmiitted  advocate 
would  be  e.xpected  to  urge  on  their  behalf 
that,  stoce  the  condemnation  case  explicitly 
compensated  the  tribe  for  the  use  of  water 
for  power  generation,  all  other  water  rights 
remained  intact  and  the  power  site  value  was 
merely  paid  for  the  taktog  of  land.  In  this 
instance,  the  Field  Solicitor  chose  solely  to 
serve  one  of  his  "clients,"  to  the  inevitable 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 
The  problem  is  a  continuing  one.  In  Janu- 
ary 1968,  the  Commissioners  of  the  BIA  and 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  met.  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Crow  Tribe  would  receive 


1 10,000  acre  feet  annually  of  Big  Horn  water. 
This  agreement  was  based  on  assurance  con- 
tained in  a  study  that  this  was  all  the  water 
which  could  be  made  available  to  the  In- 
dians." A  year  later,  at  the  1969  Reclamation 
Conference,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Billings  Regional 
Director  reportedly  indicated  tliat  about 
750,000  acre  feet  of  water  would  be  available 
from  Yellowtall  Reservoir'for  industrial  pur- 
poses— two-and-one-half  times  the  amount 
projected  in  the  study  preceding  the  196B 
agreement.  It  was  stated  that  much  of  this 
water  had  been  contracted  for  and  that  the 
sale  of  Industrial  water  alone  would  repay 
the  cost  of  constructing  YellowtaU  Reservoir 
earlier  than  planned.  A  persuasive  argument 
can  be  made  that  the  tribe  Is  entiUed  to 
sufficient  water  to  meet  aU  of  Its  beneficial 
needs,  including  industrial  uses,  or  that  it  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  water 
rights  not  covered  by  the  condemnation  of 
the  Yellowtall  power  site.  But  since  this 
would  obviously  involve  a  payment  by  the 
government,  this  claim  has  not  t>een  pressed 
by  the  Indians'  trustee.'' 

3.  Pyramid  Lake 
Pyramid  Lake  has  often  been  cited  as  the 
prime  example  of  a  long-conttoutog  conflict- 
of-interest  between  an  Indian  tribe  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation."  The  Pyramid  Lake 
Paiute  reservation  was  established  in  1869; 
it  essentially  forms  a  circle  around  the  Ittke, 
which  Is  the  terminus  of  the  Truckee  River 
in  Nevada.  Historically,  the  Paiute  tribe,  for 
whom  the  reservation  was  established,  had 
been  a  fishtag  people,  and  the  lake's  fishery 
WB3  the  chief  source  of  sustenance  for  the 
reservation." 

Reclamation's  Incursions  Into  the  water 
used  to  supply  the  lake  began  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 
In  1906  the  Newlands  Irrigation  Project  was 
established  on  the  nearby  Carson  River  which 
constructed  a  dam  and  canal  to  divert  water 
from  the  Truckee."  The  canal  steadily  de- 
pleted the  water  supply  of  Pyramid  Lake, 
reducing  its  level  and  ultimately  destroying 
its  natural  fishery. 

After  the  canal  was  constructed,  the  United 
States  initiated  quiet  title  actions  to  ad- 
judicate the  rights  of  water  users  along  the 
Carson  and  Truckee  Rivers.  A  temporary 
decree  was  entered  In  1950  in  United  States 
V.  Alpine  Land  and  Reservoir  Co.,  Equity  No. 
D-I83  <D.  Nev.),  adjudicating  the  re^)ectlve 
rights  of  the  Newlands  project  and  private 
users  to  Carson  River  water.  A  final  decree 
along  the  Truckee,  the  Orr  Water  Ditch  de- 
cree, was  entered  in  1944."  Although  the 
Winters  doctrine  was  established  when  these 
cases  were  brought,  the  Indians'  federal  fi- 
duciary did  not  assert  their  Wtnters  doctrine 
rights  for  water  to  stock  Pyramid  Lake  and 
protect  the  dying  fishery.**  The  United  States 
did,  however,  assert  and  secure  a  water  right 
for  the  Newlands  project  to  divert  Truckee 
water."  Between  1917  and  1967  the  average 
annual  diversion  of  Truckee  River  water  for 
the  Newlands  project  has  been  250,000  acre 
feet — half  the  average  annual  flow  of  the 
Truckee  River.  . 

In  recent  years,  the  government  has  been 
derelict  Ui  representation  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Indians  in  the  following  respects: 

(a>  The  Orr  Water  Ditch  decree  did  nile 
that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  30,000  acre 
feet  per  annum  for  irrigation  ptxrposes.  When 
the  tribe  sought  instead  to  use  this  water  to 
raise  the  lake's  level,  thereby  improving  the 
fishery  resource,  the  SoUcltor  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  1956  Issued  an  opinion  that 
this  was  unlawful  •« — hardly  an  act  of  zealous 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  The  tribe 
then  sought  to  have  the  government  modify 
the  decree  to  permit  such  a  use.  In  1964  the 
Interior  Department  requested  Justice  to  pe- 
tition the  court  to  amend  the  decree,  tout 
no  action  was  ever  taken. 

(b)  In  1967  Congress  authorized  construc- 
tion of  the  Washoe  Project  by  the  Buieftu  of 
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Reclamation."  This  project  has  two  principal 
components:  (1)  Stampede  Dam  on  the  up- 
per Truckee  River,  and  (2)  Watashoamu  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Carson  River,  upstream 
from  the  canal  and  Newlands  project.  The 
major  threat  posed  by  this  project  to  Pyra- 
mid Lake  is  the  construction  and  authoriza- 
tion of  Watasheamu  Dam  and  Reservoir.  If 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  upstream  Carson 
u.sers,  it  would  have  the  certato  effect  of  de- 
priving the  dowixstream  Newlands  project  of 
Carson  River  water  and  Increasing  its  de- 
mand upon  Truckee  River  water. 

The  posslbUlty  that  Watasheamu  Dam  and 
Reservoir  might  be  constructed  Impelled  up- 
stream Carson  water  users  to  press  for  a  set- 
tlement m  the  Alpine  case  (Carson  River) 
more  favorable  to  them  than  the  1950  tem- 
porary decree.  Their  hope  was.  In  part,  that 
enough  water  could  be  reserved  for  upstream 
users  to  make  the  construction  of  Wattishe- 
amu  Dam  feasible.  Negotiations  by  Justice 
Department  attorneys  looking  toward  a  more 
lenient  settlement  than  the  temporary  decree 
aroused  suspicions  by  the  Indians  that  tlie 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  influencing  the 
Justice  Department  negotiations.  In  addi- 
tion, enforcement  of  the  temporary  decree 
by  a  covirt-appointed  water  master  has  in 
many  respects  permitted  use  of  water  by  pri- 
vate parties  not  sanctioned  by  the  decree. 
The  Indians,  therefore,  sought  to  intervene 
In  the  Alpine  case  to  require  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  decree  and  to  participate  In  any 
settlement  so  as  to  protect  their  existing 
use  of  Truckee  water,  which  could  otherwise 
be  diverted  to  serve  the  Newlands  project 
if  the  project's  rights  to  use  of  Carson  water 
were  curtailed.  The  tribe  charged  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  not  adequately 
represented  their  toterests.**  The  motion  to 
intervene  was  opposed  by  Justice  and  denied 
bv  the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  CUrcult." 

(c)  In  April  1969,  the  Interior  Department 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Institute  a  quiet  title  action  on  the 
Truckee  River  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  limited 
to  v-aters  not  already  adjudicated  In  the 
Orr  Water  Ditch  case.  No  such  action  has 
been  commenced  since  that  request  was 
made.  Unable  to  receive  a  response  from  the 
government,  the  tribe  finally  filed  suit  In 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterlOT  and  Attorney  General."  The  relief 
sought  Includes  an  injunction  compelling 
the  Secretary  to  recognize  the  prior  and 
paramount  right  of  the  tribe  to  Truckee  River 
water  to  maintain  the  lake's  fishery.  The 
tribe  also  requested  a  court  order  that  the 
defendants  enforce  both  the  Orr  Water  Ditch 
and  Alpine  decrees,  and  an  order  requiring 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  a  Judicial  de- 
termination of  the  tribe's  water  rights. 
4.  Water  Right  Litigation  Concerning 
Tributaries  to  the  Rio  Grande  River 
Wliile  the  American  Bar  Association's  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility  permits  rep- 
resentation of  potentially  conflicting  clients 
v.here  litigation  Is  not  Involved,  it  clearly 
enjoins  an  attorney  from  any  representation 
of  clients  with  differing  toterests  in  litiga- 
tion.'  Tlie  wisdom  of  this  absolute  prohi- 
bition Is  demonstrated  by  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
become  enmeshed  while  conducting  water 
rights  llgltatlon  on  behalf  of  Indian  pueblos 
ill  New  Mexico.  In  a  real,  albeit  Indirect, 
.sense,  the  goveriunent  may  be  said  to  be 
representing  "both  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ants in  an  adversary  action."  " 

Tlie  State  of  New  Mexico  has  commenced 
five  suits  seeking  to  administer  water  to  be 
diverted  into  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  system  by  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Reclamation  Project."  The  'SUte  Engineer 
of  New  Mexico  Is  authorized  to  administer 
the  Bureau  ot  Reclamation's  project  In  cer- 
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tain  respects.  Accordingly,  the  State  Engi- 
neer has  Instituted  these  suits  to  deter- 
mine all  water  rights  to  certain  tributaries 
of  the  Rio  Grande  so  as  to  aid  In  this  ad- 
ministration. 

One  of  the  five  pending  cases  "  names  as 
among  the  defendants  four  Indian  pueblos — 
Nambe.  Pojoaque,  Tesuque,  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso.  This  case  seeks  to  adjudicate  water 
rights  to  the  Nambe  and  Pojoaque  Creeks. 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  and  a  number  of  other 
pueblos  not  named  defendants,  border  on 
the  Rio  Grande  and  claim  water  In  the  Rio 
Grande  by  virtue  of  the  Winters  doctrine. 
Representatives  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  In 
Albuquerque  has  even  expressed  the  view 
that  assertion  of  an  Indians'  full  claim  to 
Rio  Grande  water  would  exhaust  thp  present 
flow.'^  Thus  the  federal  attorney  for  the 
pueblos  Is  awari  of  an  Indian  property  clabn 
which,  if  asserted,  might  destroy  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  reclamation  project  which  seeks  to 
supply  principally  municipal  and  industrial 
users  m  Albuquerque  that  already  use  some 
Rio  Grande  water. 

The  Department  of  Justice  intervened  to 
defend  the  litigation  on  behalf  of  the  pueblos 
and  filed  a  complaint  claiming  "quantities 
of  water  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  maximum 
needs  and  purposes  of  said  Pubelos.  .  .  ."" 
But,  although  one  pueblo,  San  Ildefonso,  has 
claims  to  water  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  well 
as  Pojoaque  Creek,  the  United  States  elected 
to  accept  the  limitations  on  the  case  framed 
by  the  State  and  not  to  assert  any  claims  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Itself.  Consequently,  San 
Ildefonso  must  "compete"  with  the  three 
other  pueblos  for  water  In  the  Pojoaque  and 
Nambe  creeks  which,  in  fact,  are  almost 
dry."  Some  of  the  Indian  pueblos  are  con- 
cerned that  the  government's  decision  to  lim- 
it the  water  right  adjudication  to  tributar- 
ies of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  not  to  assert 
claims  to  the  main  river  Itself,  is  Influenced 
by  a  desire  not  to  delay  the  completion  and 
operation  of  the  federal  Scm  Juan  Chama 
Reclamation  Project."  The  first  clear  conflict 
of  Interest  In  New  Mexico  then,  is  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Solicitor's  office  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior (the  regular  attorneys  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation)  are  representing  Indian  In- 
terests which  may  not  be  compatible  with 
the  multlmllllon-doUar  project  of  another 
important  government  "client." 

A  second  conflict  of  interest  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  pleadings.  The  same  attorneys 
are  representing  toterests  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest.  Both  the  Indi- 
ans and  the  National  Forest  must  compete 
for  the  same  limited  supply  of  water. 

These  conflicts  are  not  theoretical;  they 
appear  to  have  resulted  in  a  serious  failure 
to  protect  Indian  rights.  For  example,  the 
government  has  failed  to  contest  a  "settle- 
ment" arrived  at  between  the  State  and  non- 
Indian  users  following  administrative  pro- 
cedures under  New  Mexico  State  law,  not- 
withstanding the  federal  nature  of  Indian 
water  rlghts.'^^'  When  It  filed  its  complaint, 
the  State  prepared  an  elaborate  hydrolo- 
graphlc  survey  showing  its  determination  of 
all  lands  which  have  been  Irrigated  within 
the  Nabe-Projoaque  watershed.  The  State 
then  made  "offers  of  judgment"  to  the  non- 
Indian  defendants  based  on  the  survey.  If 
accepted,  these  offers  were  signed  as  court 
orders.  The  federal  attorneys  in  an  Instance 
of  non-adversary  representation  of  the  Indi- 
ans, failed  to  require  any  non-Indian  land- 
owner to  prove  the  source  and  character  of 
his  title,  or  the  measure  of  rights  to  the 
use  of  water,  or  history  of  water  use.""  In- 
deed, these  non-Indian  defendants  are  not 
even  reqxilred  by  the  United  States  to  an- 
swer its  complaint  and  to  plead — let  alone 
prove — title  to  their  land  or  use  of  water."' 
5.  Private  Tre.ipa.is  Over  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Lands 
The  Pueblos'  water  rights)  claims  to  the 
Bio  Grande  (ju.st  as  the  Northern  Paiutes' 


claims  to  water  for  Pyramid  Lake)  Involve 
the  prospect  of  adjudicating  all.  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of,  the  claims  to  use  of 
water  to  a  huge  river  system.  The  govern- 
ment's handling  of  more  limited  types  of  liti- 
gation, however,  appears  no  more  effective 
when  blemished  by  the  occurrence  of  a  con- 
flict of  Interest.  An  example  of  this  deficiency 
can  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  trespass 
committed  by  a  private  road  builder  over 
Tlingit  and  Halda  lands  near  the  native  vil- 
lage of  Klukwan,  Alaska. 

The  builder  initially  sought  a  permit  to 
construct  the  road  from  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  Alaska.  Since  the  road  would 
pass  over,  and  use  timber  situated  on,  land 
determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims  "=  to  be 
held  to  aboriginal  "Indian  title""  by  the 
Tltogit  and  Halda  Indians,  the  BLM  told  the 
firm  to  secure  the  Indians'  consent.  The 
BLM  specifically  stated  that  "no  cutttog  of 
right-of-way  timber  or  road  construction  is 
to  take  place  until  the  right-of-way  and  tim- 
ber permits  are  issued."  <>'  Nonetheless,  when 
consent  was  refused  by  the  Tribal  Council, 
the  firm  constructed  the  road  without  the 
permission  of  either  the  Indians  or  the 
BLM." 

In  January  1969.  the  Tllnglts  and  Haldas 
requested  the  SoUcltor  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  take  action  against  the  builder 
for  its  trespass."  In  April  1969,  a  decision  was 
reached  to  Institute  suit  seeking  money  dam- 
ages and  tojunctlve  relief.  After  suit  was 
filed,  the  BLM  was  asked  to  "investigate"  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  This  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  road  had  Indeed  been  con- 
structed In  August  1968  and  a  report  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  the  factual  results  ot 
the  Investigation."'  No  action  was  taken  to 
prosecute  the  claim.  In  view  of  the  Indians' 
Washington  counsel  this  was  because  the 
theory  of  recovery  was  resisted  by  the  Public 
Lands  Division  of  the  Solicitor's  Office.'* 
Ultimately,  the  action  was  dismissed  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Solicitor's  Office,  evidently,  did  not 
vrtsh  to  claim  that  aboriginal  "Indian  title" 
gives  the  Indians  enforceable  rights  to  the 
land — despite  the  fact  that  the  Tlingit  and 
Haldas'  title  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  Indian  title  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  recovery  of  money  damages."  This  is 
not  surprising  In  view  of  Interior's  history  of 
dealing  with  Indian  title  to  Alaska.  Between 
the  time  of  Alaskan  Statehood  Act  of  1958 
and  promulgation  of  the  land  freeze  In  Jan- 
uary 1968.">  the  BLM  patented  six  million 
acres  In  Alaska — mostly  to  the  State.  Half  of 
this  land  was  claimed  by  Alaskan  native  by 
virtue  of  aboriginal  possession,"  a  claim  Ig- 
nored by  the  Bureau.  To  some  degree.  In 
addition,  the  Solictor's  reluctance  to  asfsert 
the  enforceability  of  Indian  title  as  a  prop- 
erty right  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interior  Department  was,  In  the 
latter  part  of  1969.  considering  the  Issuance 
of  right-of-way  permits  for  construction  of 
a  trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  which  would  pass 
over  lands  claimed  by  Alaska  natives  by  vir- 
tue of  Indian  tltle.'^ 

B.  Other  conflicting  responnibiUtirs  of  the 

United  States:  Defense  of  Indian  Claims 

Commission  proceedings 

The    Department    of    Justice's    statutory 

duty  "  to  defend  proceedings  commenced  by 

Indian  tribes  or  bands  in  the  Indian  Claims 

Commission  results  to  a  conflict  which  has, 

on  occasion,  prevented  it  from  fulfilling  its 

trust  responsibility  to  protect  and  conserve 

Indian  property  rights. 

In  October  1968,  the  Rtocou  and  La  JoUa 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  requested  the  gov- 
ernment to  commence  an  action  on  their 
behalf  against  the  Escondido  Mutual  Water 
Company  for  an  tojunctlon  and  damages 
for  unlawful  appropriation  of  San  LuU  R^ 
River  water  claimed  by  the  Indians."  Despite 
repeated  requests,  and  a  growing  urgency. 
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as  negotiations  progressed  concerning  «ie 
terms  under  which  the  water  company  would 
sell  its  assets  to  tlie  City  of  Escon<lido  and 
liquidate,  the  government  refused  to  malce 
any  decision.'  Finally  three  days  before  the 
water  company's  shareholders  were  sched- 
•  iiled  to  meet  to  vole  formally  on  the  city's 
f'lTer  to  purchase  Uie  company's  assets  and 
<  <.ii  the  liquidation  plan,  the  Rincon  and  La 
.'ji!a  B:inds  filed  suit,  represented  by  private 
counsel,  in  t!ie  federal  district  court  in  San 
Diego  ai,'aii;Vb  the  Econdtdo  Mutual  Water 
Company,  and  Uie  City  of  Eyeontlido.  The 
f-ccretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney 
c;eneral  of  the  United  States  were  )iamed  as 
defendants  becaufe  of  their  failure  to  rep- 
resent the  Indians.  " 

Tha  government's  reluctance  to  conimence 
Ji!.i','ation  proceeded   in   part  iiom   a  desire 
not  to  embark  upon  general  river.vide  water 
rights  adjudications.'  Another  reason  given 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  failure 
to  represent  the  Mission  Indians  was  the  fact 
that  the  Department  was  currently  defending 
an  Indian  Claims  Commission  proceeding  in 
which  the  Indian   Bauds  claimed   tliat  the 
Rovemment  had  been  derelict  in  its  preser- 
vation of  their  wafer  rights  in   the  river." 
This  Institutional  confiict-of-intere.st  is  par- 
ticularly troubling  since,  when  the  govern- 
ment filed  its  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
brief  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  case  before  the 
Commission,  it  had  urged  that  the  Indians' 
best  course  was   to  seek   redress   from   the 
water  company  rather  than  the  government, 
and  even  that  receiving  damages  from  the 
government  could  preclude  the  Indians  and 
the  government   from  later  asserting   their 
water  rights."  If  such  an  adjudication  is  a 
desirable  means  to  protect  the  trust  property, 
the    government    as    tnistee    should    have 
brought   it.   Similarly,   if  the   statutory   re- 
quirement that  the  Department  of  Justice 
defend   Indian   Claims   Commission    actions 
makes  that  agency  less  vigorous  in  protecting 
Indian  trust  property,  new  Institutional  ar- 
rangements should  be  created  to  fulfill  that 
vital  function. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
acknowledged  that  the  pendency  of  the 
claims  proceeding  and  concern  that  the 
United  States  could  be  liable  for  its  sanc- 
tioning of  the  water  company's  diversion 
(the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  entered 
Into  a  1914  contract  with  the  water  com- 
pany without  the  Indians'  consent,  limiting 
their  use  of  the  river's  water)  Influenced  the 
Department's  attitude  toward  representation 
of  the  Mission  Indians.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Kashlwa,  Justifying  the  Justice  De- 
partment's ten  month  delay  in  deciding 
whether  to  assist  the  Indians,  stated  that: 

"The  La  JoUa.  Rincon,  Paimia  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  arc  not  only  wards 
of  the  United  State.s  but  be  considered  a-s 
potential  adversaries  in  litigation  against  tlie 
United  States."  •« 

The  Department  of  Justice's  defense  of 
Indian  Claims  Commission  cases  on  behalf 
of  the  government  adversely  affecus  its  rep- 
resentation of  Indians  in  those  situations 
within  the  Interior  Department  where  the 
Solicitor  or  another  official  "arbitrates"  an 
Indian  claim.  For  e.xample,  the  Qucchans 
also  had  a  claim  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  at  the  time  the  Yuma 
C'otuity  lease  was  signed.'"  The  government's 
determination  that  the  riverfront  lands  were 
Jionlrrlgable  may  have  been  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  minimise  their  value  Ix-lore  tiie 
Claims  Commission.  - 

V.  Conflict  of  interest  between  the  atlorney's 
duty   to  represent  Indian   trust  jnoperty 
rights  and  political  inftnencea   iroin    the 
executive  department 
In  addition  to  his  representation  of  con- 
flicting  Interior   Department   bureau.s,   the 
Solicitor's  zeal  in  representing  Indian  trust 
beneficiaries  Is  further  strained  by  hi«;  po.'^i- 
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t)OM  as  the  legal  advisor  to  the  Secrct.iry  of 
the   Interior.   The   Solicitor   is   thus  clearly 
responsive  to  the  Secretary's  desires.  There 
IS  evidence  In  the  Quechan  lease  case  that 
Secretary  Udall  was  Influenced  to  favor  the 
lease  by  political  pressures  from  his  home 
state    of    Arizona.    Prior    to    the    Solicitor's 
opinion,  a  meeting  was  held  hi  March,  1908, 
between  the  Yiuna  County  River  Parks  Ad- 
viHsry  Ci'inmittee  and  representatives  of  the 
Solicitor  and   the   Secretary.   In  a  letter   to 
"De.-tr    Suj,"    the    Chairman   of   this    Yuma 
County  Committee  reported  on  this  meet- 
)/ig  and  expressed  disappointment  wiih  the 
sympathy  shown  by  Deputy  Eollt  itor  V/cin- 
berg    for    the    Indians'    claims.  ■    Secretary 
Udall  responded  to  "Dear  Roy"  on  P.Inrcli  22 
and   exprcs.sed    the   hope   that    the   lawyers 
could  pron)ptly  overcome  the  obsta-)es  in- 
volved. The  same  day.  the  Secretarv   urged 
the  CommLsfrioner  of  the  Bureau  of  R'-cIamH- 
tion  to  make  his  determi nation   as   to  the 
iirigabillty  of  the  lands  "as  rapldl>-  at.  po.s- 
Kjblp,"  Mid  iiidicat.td  that  "I  consider   this 
matter  o:  great  priority."  '• 
n.     Tcclmical    di:terminations     by     interior 
agencies  with  an  interest  adverse  to  the 
Indians:  the  Kennewick  Dam  extension 
One  problem  illuminated  in  the  Quechan 
lease   case   was   the   unquestioning   reliance 
which  Interior  Department  decision-makers 
placed    upon    the    technical    determlnation.s 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  to 
the  irrigability  of  the  land  in  controversy, 
oimilarly,  the  Tlingit  and  Haidas  were  re- 
quired  to   rely  on   an   investigation   of   the 
trespass   to   their   lands   by   The   Bure.iu   of 
Land  Management. 

A  more  extreme  example  of  the  Interior 
Departments  undlscerning  reliance  upon  the 
technical  determinations  of  a  Bureau  with 
interests  adverse  to  the  Indians  is  the  De- 
partment's continued  support  of  the  Kenne- 
wick Dam  Extension  to  the  Yakhna  Recla- 
mation Pioject.  Legislation  authorizing  the 
extension  had  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
Hearing  House  passage  when  the  Yakima  In- 
dian Tribe— which  had  not  been  notified  of 
the  pending  legislation— urged  that  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  be  postponed  as  the  ex- 
tension  would  use  waters  to  which  the  tribe 
was  entitled.  Specif-cally,  the  tribe  was  con- 
cerned that  if  the  exter.sion  were  con.structed 
It  wotUd  preclude  the  Yakimas'  own  plans, 
which  were  concrete  in  their  formulation  and 
had  been  submitted  to  Interior,  to  coiLstruct 
three  irrigation  projects. 

On  July  16,  1969,  a  meeting  was  convened 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land 
Management,    attended    by    representatives 
from   the    tribe,    the    National    Congress   of 
American  Indians,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Interior's  Legislative  Counsel,  and  njem- 
bers   of    the    Solicitor's    Office    representing 
both    Indian    Affairs    and    Reclamation.    All 
present  agreed  that  a  1945  court  decree  con- 
stituted a  full  and  complete  adjudication  oi 
water  rights  in  the  Yakima  River  above  the 
contemplated   project   aud   of  all   waters   in 
tributarie.s    to    the    Yakima    River    flowing 
through     t!ie     Yakimas'     land— part  icu!;u-Iy 
Toppenibb  and  Satus  Creeks,  where  two  In- 
dian irrigation  projects  were  planned  by  the 
tribe.  At  this  meeting  Reclamation  officlale 
stated  that  they  would  make  no  tise  of  tribu- 
tary water,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  ac- 
cepted their  technical  determination  that  the 
hydrology  of  the  river  did  not  require  their 
use  of  these  waters."  This  assurance  however 
wa«  directly  contradictory  to  a  prior  House 
Report,  wherein  Reclamation  had  stated  that. 
In  order  to  establlah  project  feasibility,  it 
did  rely  on  the  Inflows  from  these  tributaries 
during  certain  times  of  the  year."» 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  July  di.'-- 
Oaimer  ^'  is  also  Inconsi.s-tent  with  a  memo- 
randum le,ss  than  on©  month  earlier,  which 
stated  that  the  extension  would  utill/e  only 
"return  flow  from  upstieani  Urigation  aoid 


I'lccntvolled  spills  past  the  point  of  diver. 
s;un."  >* 

Despite  these  plahi  hiconsistencies  hi  Rec- 

!;.mation's  reports,  the  Assistant  Secretary 

stated  that  his  study  confirmed  Reclania- 

tif-n  s  disclaimer,''^  and  on  August  12   Se^'re- 

tnry    Hick-1   rciffirmed   his  support   for   Die 

Ktni'i'wick  Dam  Extension." 

r..  Prior  notification  to  In^vin  TrlbCc  of  fjroj. 

I V  '.■;  irhich  may  affect  their  interests:  the 

■'.rhini"  of  lands  claime-t  by  Fort  Mohnre 

I'laic.is  to  the  State  of  California 

A"  ;.-.  .app.irant  from  the  di.scuaslon  of  K<)j- 

;-•  .Mc'r.  L>c.m  Exteirsion,  affected  Indians  are 

-   'Jiet!nif.s  not  notified  when  a  federal  agency 

1  .-uipniplates  actions  adversie  to  their  trust 

prv.-'erty  rifhts.   Conscquanily,   the  Indians 

:  .•!.y  lie  stripped  of  the  land  and  other  uatu- 

1..1  r«.s;uicec;  on   which   thny   rely  for  their 

J.>ijjn,*a   and   left   wltu   only  a   claim   for 

j-j'iin'y  cvmpeusation. 

On  ilarch  15,  1967.  a  BLM  heading  exam- 
!  ur  i.-sued  a  proposed  decision  to  award  to 
1  uc  Ktatc  or  California  a  substantial  portion 
o;  tiio  lands  claimed  by  the  Mohave  Indians 
♦>  tM;  uKludcd  within  their  reservation.  The 
i'..-.s  lor  this  decision  was  a  determination 
;i.;»l  luo  land  m  question  was  public  land  on 
Si ,.uiu!)er  28.  1950.  the  data  the  Swamp  and 
o.<'iij...v  Land  Act"  was  passed,  and  was 
lin.t)  "returaablo"  to  the  State  by  the 
l'.iit«4  States.  At  no  time  did  the  Mohave 
7:jpe  ii.ue  notice  of  the  proceeding.  By  acci- 
a:'nt„  in  June  1967,  the  BIA  learned  of  the 
c-.jsiun.  Shortly  thereaftsr,  both  the  BIA 
.'ViU  tlie  Aloiiave  Tribal  Council  petitioned  to 
.'.ler.ene.'s  The  grounds  for  the  petitions 
*i  le  ihitt  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  had 
fii  isTunned  the  lands  in  question  to  be  held 
IV  tuf.  Mohaves  by  "Indian  title"  m  1850.-'3 

Tncse  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Office 
>i  the  Solicitcir- the  Indians  trust  attorney 
fa:  her  m  1967,  the  Solicitor  had  rejected  the 
BIA's  request  to  resurvey  the  Ft.  Mohave 
:». -nervation  boundaries,  and  a  member  of 
■■  le  Holiclt-or'a  staff  who  had  written  that  de- 
i  jsioii  al.MO  participated  In  the  decision  con- 
i-t:Tt.m^,  the  petitions  to  intervene.  At  fii'st 
rite  Solicitor  denied  the  BIA^s  petition  (on 
tne  cfound  that  since  a  government  attorney 
i..*d  participated  in  the  hearing,  the  BIA 
Jiad  been  adequately  represented)  and 
srauted  the  Mohaves  a  limited  right  to  in- 
u  1  vene  which  was  conditional  upon  the  So- 
licitor and  the  Secretary  making  certain  de- 
f.ei  mi  nations.  Then,  in  October  1969,  the 
.•t'^iJicitor  broadened  his  decision  and  granted 
•  lie  tribe  a  de  novo  hearing,  with  the  right  to 
rioss-examine  witnesses  who  had  testified 
.  ariier.'"  Although  the  tribe  requested  that 
a  government  attorney  represent  them  in 
this  cobtly  proceeding,  the  Department  of 
Justice  refused  to  provide  one  and  the  Mo- 
ii.ives  were  ultimately  required  to  secure  pri- 
1  .iif  iouusel. 

/  ( •unfiu.ting  interests  among  Indian  clientf  ■ 
nu-rvention  into  Rio  Grande  litigation  by 
Pupblos  of  Santo  Domingo  atid  San  Felipe 
As  dist'ussed  earlier  (Part  IA(4))  certain 
J'jiJ'an  pueblos  believed  that  their  Interests 
t;>  water  on  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  as- 
^•.rt«a  in  the  New  Mexico  litigation  which 
\v.i.s  1  united  by  the  state  and  the  United 
.Statr.s  to  tributarl3s  of  the  river.  On  April  23. 
;^-70,  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo  and  San 
i-'ijpe  moved  to  intervene  In  all  five  cases 
( finijnenced  by  the  state  and  to  assert  their 
< )  aims  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  motion  was 
lesisteU  by  the  Departments  of  Ju.stice  and 
Interior  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of 
1  Jie  hitprvening  pueblos  were  adequately  rep- 
rf-.H'iited  by  government  counsel. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
A  fairs  sought  to  assign  a  hlglily  experienced 
v,ater  rights  lawyer  In  the  Bureau's  employ, 
Mr.  William  H.  Veeder,  to  represent  these 
pueblos.  The  Justice  Department  resisted  Mr. 
Vwder's  being  assigned  as  a  co-counsel  to 
them,  so  the  Commissioner  assigned  him  to 
t  le  puebloe  tliemselves,»  and  the  puebloe 
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directed  that  be  appew  In  court  After  Mr. 
Veeder  had  made  one  ooart  appMnnce.  • 
i)iq>ut*  arose  as  to  wbethflr  Bir.  Veeder'a  as- 
gliauaent  was  to  act  as  counsel  or  as  an  ex- 
pert witness.  The  Commlsitrmer  tben  took 
the  poettloii  that  Mr.  Vee«ler  was  only  to  b« 
an  expert  witness.  AccoctUnglr.  Mr.  Veeder's 
assignment  was  retracted  on  the  grounds 
that  government  attorneys  could  not  <^>pose 
other  government  attomejrs  and  that  the  De- 
portment of  Justice  adequately  represented 
the  pueblos.  Mr.  Veeder  was  even  threatened 
with  prosecuUon  for  Tlotatlng  the  federal 
conflict  of  interest  laws  ••  If  be  continued  to 
represent  the  pueblos  against  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  New  Mexico  litigation,  and  the  inter- 
vention by  the  pueblos,  dramatize  another 
problem:  that  Indian  tribes  or  groups  may 
have  conflicting  Interests  among  themselves 
which  require  resolution.  Either  different 
Indians  may  have  conflicting  claims  to  par- 
ticular property,  as  the  four  pueblo  defend- 
ants obviously  had  competing  claims  to  the 
waters  in  the  Nambe-Pojoaque  system;  or 
tbey  may  differ  on  tactical  questions,  such 
as  whetber  to  assert  tbelr  rights  to  the  Rio 
Grande  itself.  Notably  San  Bdefonso.  and  the 
other  pueblos  with  the  RioGrande  claims, 
did  not  join  Santo  Domingo  and  Dan  Felipe 
in  requesting  that  the  litigation  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  Rio  Grande.*"- 

CONCLUSIONa 

This  paper  has  discussed  at  some  length 
at  least  eight  separate  Instances  where  a  con- 
flicting interest  on  the  part  of  an  Interior 
Department  Bureau  has  obstructed  legal  en- 
forcement of  an  Indian  claim  to  land  or 
natural  resources.  Each  situation  Is  current — 
arising  In  1967  or  later — and  some  are  con- 
tinuing controversies.  The  shortchanging  of 
Indians  by  the  white  man — ^thought  by  some 
to  be  an  historical  phenomenon — is  a  pres- 
ent day  occurrence,  abetted  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Solicitor  to  other  departmental 
bureaus,  and  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  defend  other  agencies  and  Indian 
Claims  Commission  proceedings.  In  practice 
greatly  diminish  the  zeal  and  effectiveness 
of  these  officials  in  providing  legal  represen- 
tation to  the  Indians.  The  Solicitor  is  partic- 
ularly compromised  as  an  advocate  for  In- 
dian rights  by  the  fact  that  he  must  render 
opinions  settling  intradepartmental  dis- 
putes. Including  such  procedural  matters  as 
whether  the  Mohaves  can  intervene  In  a  pro- 
ceeding pending  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

The  Solicitor  is  thus  charged  with  serving 
both  as  lawyer  and  as  Judge.  Tlie  Department 
of  Justice  seems  sluggish  in  responding  to 
Indian  requests  that  litigation  be  brought; 
moreover,  the  defense  of  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission proceedings  forces  upon  that  De- 
partment the  role  and  also  the  mentality  of 
being  an  adversary  to  many  Indian  claims 
to  natural  resurces.  Similarly,  the  Interior 
Department's  duty  to  conserve  and  protect 
public  resources  engenders  a  hostility  on  its 
part  in  some  Instances  to  claims  by  Indians 
of  private  property  rights.  Even  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suspected  conflict  of  interest— a.s  In 
Justice's  negotiations  to  settle  the  Carson 
Ulver  Alpine  case,  or  its  decision  to  confine 
the  scope  of  New  Mexico  water  rights  litiga- 
tion-raises just  doubts  In  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  clients  as  to  the  fidelity  of  their 
attorneys. 

The  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  in  tlie  In- 
terior Department  are.  moreover,  frequently 
based  upon  Investigations  conducted  by 
agencies  with  Interests  adverse  to  the  Indl- 
.ins;  for  example,  the  hydrological  studies  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  concerning  Ken- 
newick Dam  and  land  surveys  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (as  in  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  case).  These  facts  are  sel- 
dom subjected  to  scrutiny  comparable  to 
that  of  cross-examination  by  a  zealous  at- 


torney or  the  critical  eralnstlOB  at  a  hear* 
ing  examiner,  oomialsalooer  or,  Judge.  The 
Indians  generally  hftve  no  oomparaU*  experts 
to  which  ttiey  can  turn  for  tecbnlcal  ex- 
pertise. 

Finally,  no  systemattc  procedure  exists  for 
notifying  Indian  trities  or  their  protectors  of 
actions  whicb  migbt  infringe  Indian  trust 
interests.  In  the  Kennewick  Dam  extension 
and  the  Mohave  land  transfer,  the  affected 
Indians  learned  only  accidentally  of  the 
contemplated  action,  and  with  respect  to  the 
former,  it  was  too  late  to  mtister  effective 
opposition. 

The  Indians'  fiduciary  relationship  with 
the  Government  is  a  unique  protection  for 
a  minority  group.  The  value  of  this  rela- 
tionship is.  however,  substantially  eroded 
by  conflicts  of  Interest  that  compromise 
the  Federal  protection  extended  to  the  In- 
dians. At  the  very  least,  the  Federal  trustee 
sliould  disclose  all  possible  conflicts  to  the 
Indians  affected,  and  provide  them  with  legal 
and  technical  representation  unblemished  by 
divided  loyalties.  By  separate  Institutional 
devices,  the  Government  has  managed  in 
the  past  to  represent  both  sides  in  a  con- 
troversy." and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  conflicts 
between  Indians  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ments. And  even  apart  from  the  creation  of 
new  institutions,  procedures  should  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Interior  Department  to 
give  notice  to  Indians  of  adverse  claims 
against  land  and  natural  resources  claimed 
by  them,  and  to  relieve  the  Solicitor  of  re- 
sponsibility for  representing  both  sides  and 
serving  as  judge  as  well  in  contested  matters. 

FOOTNO'rKS 

•This  paper  was  prepared  for  California  In- 
dian Legal  Services  (CILS).  The  author  is 
an  acting  professor  of  law,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  grateful  to  CILS, 
aud  to  all  individuals  who  have  generously 
contributed  ideas  and  information,  aud  is 
particularly  Indebted  to  Richmond  F.  Allan, 
Esq.,  David  H.  Oetches,  Esq.,  Robert  S.  Pelcy- 
ger,  Esq.,  Browning  Pipestem,  Esq.,  Professor 
Monroe  £.  Price,  Daniel  M.  Rosenfelt.  Esq., 
Lee  J.  Sclar,  Esq.,  Thomas  Susman,  Esq., 
Henry  B.  Taliaferro,  Esq.,  William  H.  Veeder, 
Esq..  and  I.  S.  Weissbordt,  Esq. 

»  United  States  v.  Kagama.  118  U.S.  381 
(1886).  In  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  30 
UJS.  (5  Pet.)  1.  17  (1831),  Chief  Ju-stlce 
Marshall  stated  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween Indians  and  the  United  States  "re- 
sembles that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian." 
United  States  v.  Payne.  264  U.S.  446,  448 
(19241 ;  Clioctaw  Nation  v.  United  States,  119 
VS.  1,  27-28  (1886).  See  also  Creek  Nation  v. 
United  States,  295  U.S.  103,  109-10  (1935). 

=  In  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  United 
Slates.  101  Ct.  CIS  10.  18-19  (1944),  it  was 
held  that  a  special  jurisdictional  act  provid- 
ing that  "the  court  shall  apply  as  respects 
the  United  States  the  same  principles  of 
law  as  would  be  appUed  to  an  ordinary  fidu- 
ciary. add(s)  little  to  the  settled  doctrine 
that  the  United  States,  as  regard.^  its  deal- 
ings with  the  property  of  the  Indians,  is  a 
trustee."  In  Menoininee  Tribe,  the  govern- 
ment was  barred  from  borrowing  f uudi>  from 
the  Indians  without  paying  a  normal  rate  of 
interest,  and  from  making  expenditures  with 
high-hiterest  funds  before  exhausting  low 
interest  accounts.  In  Sjo?/i  Tribe  r.  United 
States.  105  Ct.  Cls.  725  (1946) ,  the  court  held 
that  the  government  has  a  standard  fiduciary 
duty  to  make  a  proper  accounting  to  its 
beneficiary. 

*  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  United  Slates, 
364,  F.  2d  320.  322  (Ct.  Cls.  1966).  Compare 
Menominee  Tribe  of  Indian-i  r.  United  States, 
102  Ct.  Cls.  555  (1945). 

*  Scott.  Trusts,  p.  1297  and  s  170-17. 
'Id..  §§  176-177. 

*  While  the  case  studies  described  below  are 
ones  where  the  Indian  interests  appear  to 
lia\e  been  compromised,  this  Is,  of  course, 
not    al-vvays    the    resolution    when    conflict 


arises.  I^>r  example,  in  January  1969,  the 
Solicitor  determined  that  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Salt  Rirer  Indian  Reservation  In  Ari- 
zcma  had  been  erroneously  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  tC'  be  the 
north,  rather  than  the  south,  chaunel  of 
the  Salt  River.  Memorandum.  Solicitor  Ed- 
ward Weinberg  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
M-36770.  January  17,  1969.  Similarly,  the 
Solicitor  determined  in  1966  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  had 
been  erroneously  surveyed  and  portions  of 
the  land  that  should  have  been  included  In 
the  reservation  administered  by  the  BLM, 
should  be  returned  to  the  Tribe.  Memoran- 
dum. Associate  Solicitor  for  Indian  Affairs  to 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, June  21,  1967,  "Restoration  to  Yakima 
Tribe  of  Lands  Omitted  from  Survey." 

f5U.S.C.  91  22.  481,485' 25  U3.C.  If  1,1A,2. 

"  Its  duties  Include  administration  of  pub- 
lic lands,  mines,  territories  and  possessions, 
fish  and  wildlife,  national  parks,  and  petro- 
leum conservation. 

*  E.g.  American  Bar  Association,  Committee 
on  Ethics,  Informal  Opinion  No.  967  (1966). 
In  United  States  v.  Anonj/moua,  215  F.  Supp. 
Ill,  113  (EX>.  Tenn.  1963),  the  Court  sUted: 
"Attorneys  must  not  allow  their  private  in- 
terests to  conflict  with  those  of  their 
clients  ....  They  owe  their  entire  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  their  clients." 

Disciplinary  Rule  S-101.  (American  Bar 
Association)  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility provides  "Except  with  the  consent  of 
his  client  after  full  disclosure,  a  lawyer  shall 
not  accept  employment  if  the  exercise  at  his 
professional  judgment  on  behalf  of  his  client 
will  be  or  reasonably  m»y  be  affected  by  hla 
own  financial,  business,  property,  or  personal 
interests." 

^<'  For  example,  an  attorney  for  an  insurance 
company  was  engaged  in  representmg  X.  a 
motorist  Insured  by  the  company.  In  a  suit 
against  T  following  an  automobile  accident 
Involving  X  aud  T.  In  this  litigation,  the 
attorney  was  contending  before  the  court 
that  Y  had  been  negligent  and  X  had  not 
been  negligent.  Due  to  the  length  of  the  court 
proceeding,  and  the  size  of  his  out-of-pocket 
expenses  in  connection  with  his  injuries,  X 
requested  an  arbitration  proceeding  under 
the  terms  of  the  policy  where,  if  successful. 
X  could  require  prepayment  of  certam  bene- 
fits. To  resist  prepayment,  the  company  must 
show  that  X  was  negligent  in  the  accident. 
It  was  held  that  the  same  attorney  could  not 
represent  both  X  in  court,  and  his  company 
in  the  arbitration  proceeding,  even  If  both  X 
and  the  company  consented.  Informal  Opin- 
ion No.  977  (1967). 

"  Ethical  Consideration  5-15,  American  Bar 
A.ssoclation,  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
Mtity. 

^  The  federal  conflict-of-interest  laws  pro- 
tect the  Government  against  any  such  con- 
flicting interest  held  by  its  employees.  These 
laws,  butressed  by  criminal  sanctions  against 
violators,  prohibit  any  federal  employee  from 
representing  a  private  party  before  a  court 
or  agency  in  a  matter  where  the  United 
States  has  an  interest.  18  U.S.C.  §?  203,  205. 
This  prohibition  survives  for  a  period  of  time 
after  a  person  leaves  government  employment 
v.ith  respect  to  matters  in  which  he  actively 
participated  while  with  the  go\-ernment  and 
matters  under  his  official  supervision.  18 
U.S.C.  §207  (a),  (b). 

"Ethical  Consideration  5  21  rends  in  part: 
"The  obligation  of  a  lawTer  to  exercise  pro- 
fessional Judgment  solely  on  behalf  of  his 
client  requires  that  he  disregard  the  desires 
of  otliers  that  might  Impair  his  free  Judg- 
ment. Tlie  desires  of  a  third  person  will 
seldom  adversely  affect  a  lawyer  unless  that 
person  Is  in  a  position  to  exert  strong  eco- 
nomic political  or  social  pressures  upon  the 
lawyer." 

i<  Mediation  of  disputed  Interests  of  two 
clients  by  an  attorney  Is  permissible  only  if 
(1)  both  clients  affirmatively  request  it  and 
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O)  the  attorney  desists  from  further  repre- 
sentation of  either  client  on  the  matter  In- 
volved. American  Bar  Association.  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility,  Ethical  Consid- 
eration 5-20:  H.  Drinker,  Legal  Ethics  112. 
'"•Memorandum,  "Lea.se  of  Lands  to  Yuma 
County,"  Acting  Director  Program  Support 
fcitaff  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  April  20, 
1957. 

"Act    of   Augur.t    15,    1894,    28    Stat.    332 
(1894). 

'•  Opinion  of  June  12,  1968,  Status  of  Land 
in  T.  16  S.R.  22  and  23  E.,  SBM  Proposal  for 
Lease  to  Yuma  Cotmty,  Arizona, 
'^/d.atp.  2. 

"Act  of  February  15,  1893,  27  Stat.  456 
<1893). 

-■"Prior  to  the  leasing  dispute  discussed 
above,  the  Quechans  filed  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  asserting  the  liability  of 
the  government  for  the  loss  of  use  of  a  ron- 
slderable  amount  of  their  land.  The  Quechan 
Tribe  of  the  St.  Yuma  Reservation  v.  United 
States.  Ind.  CI.  Com.  Docket  No.  320. 

-'  Indeed,  the  agreement  and  congressional 
enactment  following  it  have  never  been  inter- 
preted as  extinguishing  the  Quechan's  bene- 
ficial interest  In  irrigable  lands  which  have 
not  been  disposed  of  under  the  reclamation 
Jaws  of  the  United  States. 

'^i  Memorandum,    William    H.    Veeder    to 
W.  Wade  Head,  Area  Director,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, April  15,  1970,  "'Title  of  the  Quechan 
Ti-ibe  In  the  Yuma  Indian  Re.=wrvation." 
-'  28  Stat.  286.  336  et  seq. 
='  33  Stat.  189  at  224  ( 1904) . 
a^  Veeder  memorandum,  supra,  note  23,  at 
pp.  23-24. 

*■  This  was  recognized  In  an  earlier  opinion 
by  the  Solicitor,  January  8,  1936,  M-28198, 
pp.  10-11. 

-■'  Irrigation  Ls  the  paramount  ure  for  recla- 
mation waters.  43  U.S.C.  §S  485h,  521-522.  It 
was  not  until  1920  that  Congress  generally 
authorized  the  disposition  of  project  water 
for  uses  other  than  irrigation.  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920,  ch.  86,  41  Stat.  451,  43  U.S.C. 
§  521.  But  as  early  as  1906  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  supply  water  and  power  to 
•towns  or  cities  on  or  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  irrigation  projects."  Act  of  April 
16,  1906,  ch.  1631,  34  Stat.  116-17  43  U.S.C. 
5  §522,  567. 

*J.  Sax,  "Federal  Reclamation  Law," 
Water  and  Water  Rights,  p.  121. 

"» United  States  v.  Ahtanum  Irrigation 
DUtrict,  236  F.  2d  321,  326  (9th  Cir.  1956); 
Conrad  Investment  Company  v.  United 
States,  161  Fed.  829  (9th  Clr.  1908). 

•"See  generally  Veeder,  Winters  Doctrine 
Rights;  Keystone  of  National  Programs  for 
Western  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and 
Utilisation.  26  Montana  L.  Rev.  149  (1965). 
.11  "The  Master  ruled  that  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  re.'^ervatlon  of  water  rights  for 
Indian  Reservations  was  equally  applicable 
to  other  federal  establishments  such  as  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  and  National  For- 
ests. We  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Master  that  the  United  States  intended  to 
reserve  water  sufficient  for  the  future  re- 
quirements of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  the  Havasu  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  Imperial  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  the  Gila  National  Fore.=t."  Ari- 
r.ona  V.  California,  373  U.S.  C4o,  601  ( 1963) . 

^  In  United  States  v.  Walker  River  Irriga- 
tion District,  1C4  P.  2d  334,  340  (1939),  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held 
that  a  Winters  doctrine  right  could  be  used 
for  irrigation,  power,  and  domestic  and  stock- 
watering  purpow?e.s. 

"Compare  Act  of  August  4.  1939.  ch.  418, 
5  9(a).  53  Stat.  1.93.  43  U.S.C.  §485h(a). 

"  United  States  v.  5677.94  Acres  of  Land. 
102  P.  Supp.  108  (D.  Mont.  1958). 

*  United  States  v.  Powers,  93  F.  2d  783,  785 
inth  Clr.  1930)   affd  305  U.S.  527  (1939). 

-Memorandum  from  Field  Solicitor  to  Re- 
gional Director,  Reclamation,  •Division  of 
water  of  Bighorn  River  under  terms  of  Yel- 
lowstone River  Compact,"  November  16,  1967. 


"  The  Field  Solicitor  likewise  took  the  po- 
sition that  Winters  doctrine  rights  were  non- 
transferable unless  the  Indian  land  were  also 
sold,  while  admitting  that  this  question  has 
never  been  resolved  by  a  court. 

-"Memorandum,  March  22.  1968,  Commis- 
sioners of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  BIA  to 
Assistant  Secretaries  Piibllc  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Water  and  Power  Development, 
"Sale  of  M  &  I  water  from  Yellowtail  Unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  Montana- 
Wyoming." 

-•' Conflicts  between  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  Interior's  Indian  wards  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Big  Horn  River.  In  a  memorandum  of 
March  14,  1967,  to  the  BIAs  Aberdeen  Area 
Director,  the  Director  of  the  BIA's  Missouri 
River  Basin  Investigation  claimed  that  uo- 
f  tre.-un  developments  of  the  Agnostura  Rapid 
City  and  (projected)  Belle  Fourche  projects 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  depleted 
the  flow  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  leaving  a 
b.\rren  sever.%1  thousand  aires  of  potentially 
irrigable  bottom  land  and  higher  benches  on 
the  Cheyenne  IndLm  Reservation.  The  Direc- 
tor quoted  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  own 
Cheyenne  Diversion  Report  to  substantiate 
his  charge:  "A  reconualssance-grade  reap- 
praisal of  the  Cheyenne  Pumping  Units  was 
made  in  1958,  with  the  conclusion  that 
further  consideration  was  unwarranted 
mainly  because  of  the  doubtful  water  sup- 
ply. ...  No  appreciable  further  development 
of  either  land  or  water  resources  may  be  ex- 
pected In  the  Cheyenne  River  Basin.  Five 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  more  attractive  sites,  effec- 
tively control  most  of  the  runoff." 

'■'The  prlnci  al  study  of  the  federal  con- 
flict of  interest,  William  H.  Veeder  "Federz' 
Encroachment  on  Indian  Water  Rights  and 
the  Impairment  of  Reservation  Develop- 
ment," la  "Toward  Economic  Development 
for  Native  American  Communities,"  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Ooverrmient  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress,  9l8t 
Congress,  1st  Sess.  (Comm.  Print  1969)  (here- 
after cited  as  "Veeder  Committee  Print") 
devotes  major  attention  to  Pyramid  Lake. 
"  United  States  v.  Sturgeon,  27  Fed.  Cas. 
1357  (No.  16,  413)  (D.  Nev.  1879),  aff'd.  27 
Fed.  Cas.  1358;  Veeder  Committee  Print,  pp. 
498-99. 

■-  Veeder  Committee  Print,  pp.  499-500.  The 
Carson  River  runs  south  of,  and  generally 
parallel  to,  the  Truckee. 

'■'  United  States  v.  Orr  Water  Ditch  Co., 
Equity  No.  A-3  (D.  Nev.) . 

"After  the  case  was  begun,  but  long  be- 
fore a  final  decree  was  entered  In  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  conclusively  established  the 
right  of  an  executive-order  reservation  to 
protect  and  conserve  Its  fishing  rights.  Alaska 
Pacific  Fisheries  v.  United  States,  248  U.S. 
73  (1918). 

'A  1968  report  by  Clyde-Crlddle-Wood- 
ward  Inc.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  "Report  of  Lower 
Truckee-Carson  River  Hydrology  Studies" 
concludes  that  there  Is  substantial  waste  In 
this  water  use  and  that  only  half  the  di- 
verted amount  is  beneficially  xjsed  by  the 
project.  Such  waste  is  a  violation  of  the 
reclamation  laws  which  limit  water  to  bene- 
ficial uses. 

'"  Memorandum,  Associate  Solicitor,  Indian 
Affairs  to  Commipsloner  of  Indian  Affaire, 
May  5,  1955,  M36282. 

"Act  of  August  1,  1957,  ch.  809,  §  2(a)  70 
Stat.  77.5,  43  U5.C.  i614a(a). 

"Veeder  Committee  Print,  pp.  507-508. 
•"  United  States  v.  Alpine  Land  and  Res- 
ervoir Co.,  No.  24,  156  (9th  Cir.  Aug.  24,  1970) . 
■■«  Pyramid    Lake    Paiute    Tribe   v.    Hickel, 
Civil   No.  2506-70    (D.  D.C.  filed  August  21, 
1070). 
■ '  Ethical  Consideration  5-15. 
-  Jedwabny  v  Philadelphia  Transportation 
Co..  390  Pa.  231,  235,  135  A.  2d  252,  254  (1957) 
cert,  denied,  355  U.S.  9S6  (1958). 

"The  San  Juan  Chama  Project  was  au- 
thorized In  1962,  76  Stat.  96. 


^Neto  Mexico  v.  Aamodt,  No.  6639,  US 
District  Court.  D.  New  Mexico. 

"Meeting.  October  8.  1989.  discussed  In 
Daniel  M.  Rosenfelt.  "Report  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  Pueblo  Indian  Rights  to  the  Use  of 
Water  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin :  A  Discussion 
of  Pending  Litigation"  (hereafter  cited  as 
"Rosenfelt  Report'  )  p.  2. 

"Complaint,  para'rraph  VI(a). 

"  RoEenfelt  Report,  p.  28." 

=■■*  See  also  Memorancium,  William  H.  Veeder 
to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  "Memo- 
randum respecting  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  In  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Its  tributaries,"  October  31 

1969.  ' 
"  Affidavit  of  Daniel  M.  Rossnfelt,  April  23, 

1970,  Case  #6639  Dl-trict  of  New  Mexico. 
""  Rosenfelt  Report,  p.  39. 

•'  Id.  at  43. 

'^Tlingit  and  HaUla  Indian  v.  United 
States,  147  Ct.  CI.  130  (1968). 

"Indian  title  is  a  right  to  exclusive  pos- 
session of  land,  based  upon  occupancy  since 
"time  Immemorial."  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh 
21  U.S.  (8  Wheat)  543  (1823);  Chateau  y. 
Molony,  57  U.S.  (16  How.)  203  (1853);  Holden 
v.  Joy,  84  U.S.  (17  Wall.)  211  (1872);  Butts  v 
Northern  Pacific  R.,  119  U.S.  55  (1886); 
Cravier  v.  United  States,  261  U.S.  219  (1923); 
United  States  v.  Shoshone  Tribe,  304  U.S.  Ill 
(1938). 

"'Letter,  James  W.  Scott,  M.-inager,  An- 
chorage District  Office,  BLM,  to  Moore  & 
Poeser,  Inc.,  May  21,  1968. 

"••Letter,  I.  S.  Weissbrodt  to  Edward  Wein- 
berg, Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
«"  Ibid. 

''  Report  from  Natural  Resources  Specialist, 
Juneau,  to  District  Manager,  BLM,  Anchor- 
age, "Moore  and  Roerer,  Inc.,  Timber  and 
Road,"  May  19.  1969. 

''Letter,  I.  S.  Weissbrodt  to  Mitchell 
Melich,  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
November  5,  1969. 

">  United  States  v.  S:inte  Fc  Pacific  R.  Co., 
314,U.S.  339  (1911). 

="PLO  4582,  34  Fed.  Reg.  1025  (1967). 
•"Federal    Field    Committee    for    Develop- 
ment  Planning   In   Alaska,   Alaskan  Natives 
and  the  Land  453  ( 1968) . 

"In  April  1970,  a  preliminary  Injunction 
was  Issued  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior barring  Issuance  of  rlght-cf-way  permits 
to  traverse  some  lands  claimed  by  Alaskan 
native  villages.  Native  Village  of  Allakaket  v. 
Hickel,  CivU  No.  706-70  (A.D.C.  filed  March  9, 
1970) . 

"  25  VS.C.  f  70n. 

"  Letter,  Robert  S.  Felcyger,  California  In- 
dian Legal  Services,  to  Mr.  William  E.  Finale, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  October  31,  1968. 

"  During  the  cource  of  dltcussions  between 
the  Indians,  and  their  attorneys  with  Cali- 
fornia Indian  Legal  Services,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Inte- 
rior, on  the  other  hand,  a  report  together 
with  recommendations  wis  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Regional  Solicitor's  Office.  Although 
the  Indians'  attorney  requested  an  c^portu- 
nity  to  review  this  report  and  discuss  it  with 
the  individual  prepailng  it,  the  Regional 
Solicitor's  Office  refused  to  make  the  report 
available.  After  its  submi-;;ion,  it  was  classi- 
fied as  "confidential."  The  withholding  of 
this  report  from  the  Indian  wards  seems  in 
violation  of  the  trustee's  duty  to  disclose 
opuiions  of  counsel  dealing  with  his  own 
management  of  the  trust  property.  Scott, 
Trusts  1407.  This  disclosure  must  be  made 
even  if  it  reveals  the  tri:stee's  own  negli- 
gence. American  Bar  Association,  Informal 
Opinion  No.  1010.  The  government's  defense 
of  its  action — that  the  document  consti- 
tuted an  attorney's  "work  product" — consti- 
tutes an  admi-^slon  that  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  the  Interior  have  Interests  ad- 
verse to  those  of  their  Tntlian  beneficiaries. 
'■■  Rincon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  v.  Es- 
condido  Mutual  Water  Co.,  No.  69-217-S 
(S.D.  Cal.,  filed  July  25,  1969). 
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•nin  a  letter  to  Representative  James  B. 
Utt,  August  15,  1969,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kashlwa  pointed  out  that  such  adjudi- 
cations require  several  years  and  entail  ex- 
pense both  for  the  United  States  and  water 
users  in  the  area.  It  Is  far  from  clear  that  a 
general  stream  adjudication  would  have  been 
required  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  case,  since  only 
the  water  company's  appropriation  was  com- 
plained of.  not  that  of  other  water  users. 

■>  Rincon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  v.  Es- 
condido  Mutual  Water  Co.,  No.  69-217-S  (S.D. 
Cal.,  filed  July  25,  1969),  Response  of  Attorn- 
ney  General  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Court  Order  dated  November  26,  1969. 

'Memorandum,  Robert  S.  Plecyger,  to 
Thomas  M.  Susman,  Staff,  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure,  U.S. 
Senate,  November  14,  1939,  "San  Luis  Rey 
Water  Case,"  p.  14. 

w  Letter  to  Representative  James  Utt, 
August  15,  1969,  p.  4. 

••'  The  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Ft.  Yuma  Res- 
ervation, California  v.  United  States,  Ind.  CI. 
Cora.  Docket  No.  320. 

KSee  Letter,  Roy  R.  Young,  to  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  March  13,  1968. 

» Ibid. 

">  Memorandum,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
March  22.  1968. 

f~' Letter,  Mr.  Robert  Jim,  Chairman.  Ya- 
kima Tribal  Council,  to  Honorable  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  July  22,  1969  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  "Jim  letter"). 

"H.  Rept.  No.  296,  88th  Cong.  2d  Sess., 
states  in  part: 

Available  water 

"The  fiow  of  the  Taklma  River  at  Prosser 
Dam  consists  of  spills  over  Sunnyside  Dam. 
the  next  diversion  above  Prosser  Dam,  and 
inflow  between  Sunnyside  and  Prosser  Dams 
is  made  up  of  tributary  inflow  and  return 
flow  from  Irrigated  lands.  The  spills  over 
Siuinyside  Dam  constitute  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  the  total  annual  runoff,  but  are  a 
fluctuating,  unreliable  Irrigation  supply.  By 
comparison  the  return  flows  below  Sunnyside 
Dam  comprise  a  smaller  portion  of  the  total 
runoff,  but  because  they  are  dependable 
fiows,  they  provide  a  large  portion  of  the 
irrigation  supply  for  the  Kennewick  Divi- 
sion." 

Inflow,  Sunnyside  to  Prosser  Dam 

"The  Inflow  to  the  Yakima  River  below 
Sunnyside  Dam  Is  made  up  of  runoff  from 
tributaries  (Toppenlsh  and  Satus  Creeks) 
and  return  flows  from  Irrigated  lands.  Tribu- 
tary runoff  Is  of  little  importance  In  the 
months  of  July-October,  when  It  amounts  to 
about  2  percent  of  the  total  Inflow.  Return 
flows  drain  to  the  river  from  the  Wapato 
project,  south  and  west  of  the  river,  and 
from  the  Sunnyside  and  Roza  divisions  of 
the  Yakima  project  on  the  north  and  east. 
A  high  total  Infiow  is  sustained  during  the 
irrigation  season  because  the  maximum  trib- 
utary runoff  and  the  maximum  return  flow 
occur  at  different  times.  Tributary  runoff 
reaches  a  maximum  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  return  flows  are  rela- 
tively small.  After  May  or  June  tributary  run- 
off decreases  abruptly,  and  return  flows  in- 
crease sisably,  reaching  a  maximum  during 
the  late  summer.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  in- 
flow is  small  and  does  not  increase  appre- 
ciably imtil  augmented  by  melting  snow 
and  spring  rains."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

''"  Jim  Letter,  p.  3. 

"Memorandum,  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation to  Legislative  Counsel,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary. 

"Water  Supply  and  Water  Rights  for  the 
Kennewick  Dam  Extension,  Washington," 
June  17,  1969,  p.  6.  The  proposal  to  use  un- 
controlled spills  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  1945  decree,  which  allocated  spills 
over  Sunnyside  Dam  (the  project  directly 
uprlver  from  the  Kennewick  Division),  re- 
lied upon  by  Beclamatlon,  to  existing  usera 


(as  of  1945)  "In  accordance  with  Its  practice 
prior  to  the  entry  of  this  judgment."  wa- 
11am  H.  Veeder,  Memorandum.  "Yakima 
Indian  Nation's  RlghtH  to  the  Use  of  Water 
Imperiled  by  Bills:  To  Provide  for  the  Con- 
struction. Operation,  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Kennewick  Division  Extension,  Yakima 
Project,  Washington,"  July  7,  1969  p.  15. 

w  Jim  Letter,  p.  3. 

">  Letter  to  Senator  Jackson,  Avigust  12, 
1969. 

"  43  U.S.C.  §  981  et  seq. 

K  Speech,  Representative  Pettis  of  Califor- 
nia, December  4,  1969  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  115,  pt.  27,  p.  3624)  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  Pettis  speech). 

"  7  Ind.  CI.  Com.  219.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  the  Swamp  and  Overflow  Land 
Act  to  be  Inapplicable  to  lands  which  the 
Indians  held  In  1850.  United  States  v.  O'Don- 
nell.  303  UB.  501,  509  (1937) ;  United  States  v. 
Minnesota.  270  U.S.  181,  206  (1925) .  Also,  the 
act  applies  only  lands  made  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, see  Keeran  v.  Allen.  33  Cal.  542  (Cal. 
Sup.  Ct.) ,  and  the  Mohaves  rely  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  their 
fields.  7  Ind.  CI.  Com'n  219.  272  ( App.) . 

H  Pettis  speech,  supra  note  92. 

"The  Commissioner  relied  on  25  U.S.C. 
§  48  which  provides:  "Where  any  of  the  tribes 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  competent  to  direct  the  employment 
of  their  blacksmiths,  mechanics,  teachers, 
farmers,  or  other  persons  engaged  for  them, 
the  direction  of  such  persons  may  be  given 
to  the  proper  authority  of  the  tribe." 

"•  18  U.sii^.  §  201  et  seq. 

»'  Washington  Post,  August  22,  1970,  pp. 
Al.  A6. 

f^Even  if  San  Ildefonso  had  asserted  Its 
rights  solely  to  the  Rio  Grande,  three  pueblos 
would  have  been  left  to  rely  excltislvely  on 
the  tributaries. 

"E.g.,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v.  United 
States.  350  VS.  162  (1956);  United  States  v. 
/CC,  337  US.  426  (1949). 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GOLDWATER,     Mt.     Curtis,     Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  : 
S.  1003.  A  bill  to  name  the  synthetic 
gas  pilot  plant  located  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt  Gasifica- 
tion Pilot  Plant."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

KMO,  E.   MimDT  GASIFICATION  FILOT  FLAMT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
former  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  died  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  He  began  his  congres- 
sional career  in  1950  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  76th 
Congress.  After  4  terms  in  the  House  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  four  consecutive  terms — the  81st 
Congress  through  the  92d.  The  number 
of  committees  and  subcommittees  on 
which  he  served  is  great,  and  In  every 
assignment  his  wisdom  and  counsel  was 
exerted.  His  influence  on  constructive 
legislation  and  his  contributions  to  his 
coimtry  were  outstanding. 

In  the  late  1960's  Senator  Mundt,  serv- 
ing as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, realized  our  Nation  was  headed 
for  an  energy  crisis  of  enoi'mous  mag- 
nitude unless  the  Congress  faced  up  to 
the  problem  and  attempted  to  discover 
new  sources  of  energy.  This  vital  prob- 
lem disturbed  him.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  millions  of  tons  of  lignite  buried 
in  the  soil  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming  could,  after  extensive  research, 
produce  gas. 


Convinced  that  the  coal  gasification 
process  developed  by  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  was  a  significant  technological 
advance  in  solids-to-gas  conversion.  Sen- 
ator Mimdt  was  successful  in  securing 
the  necessary  appropriation  to  construct 
the  COj  acceptor  pilot  plant  In  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak.,  at  a  construction  cost  of 
$9.3  million.  Tlie  sponsor  of  the  plant  is 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  OfiBce  of 
Coal  Research  and  the  operating  co- 
sponsor  is  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion which  supplied  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  construction. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  10-acre  site 
on  South  Dakota's  highway  79.  2  miles 
south  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  The  land 
was  contributed  by  the  Western  South 
Dakota  Development  Corp. 

Senator  Mundt,  with  the  assistance  t-f 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  es- 
pecially the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  ani 
the  American  Gas  Association,  made  this 
pilot  plant  possible.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing, along  with  Senators  Goldwater, 
Curtis,  McGovern,  Yottng,  and  Hruska, 
a  bill  to  acknowledge  this  splendid  ac- 
complishment, led  ^y  Senator  Mu^f^*^. 
by  having  the  OCR  lignite  gasification 
pilot  riant  in  Rapid  City.  3.  Dak.,  named 
and  dedicated  as  the  "Karl  E.  Mundt 
Gasification  Pilot  Plant." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  pi-inted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1003 

Be  it  ena"ted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
synthetic  gas  pilot  plant  located  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota,  Is  designated  the  "Karl 
E.  Mundt  Gasification  Pilot  Plant". 

Sec.  2.  Any  reference  in  any  law,  rule,  doc- 
ument, map,  or  other  record  of  the  United 
States  to  such  plant  Is  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  such  plant  by  the  name  designated 
in  the  first  .section  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1006.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BICENTENNIAL    EXTENSION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 24  marked  the  official  beginning  of 
our  Bicentennial  celebration.  Conse- 
quently, I  am  reintroducing  today  a  mod- 
ification of  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
originally  in  the  93d  Congress  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Administration.  I 
am  proposing  that  we  extend  this  au- 
thorization from  its  present  expifatlon 
date — December  31,  1976 — to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989.  In  so  doing,  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  commemorate  this  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation's  birth  in  a 
manner  which  is  timely  and  which  will 
have  marked  significance  for  the  future. 

Our  Nation  today  faces  problems  at 
least  as  great  as  those  faced  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  If  we  are  to  surmount 
these  problems,  we  must  possess  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  courageness  of  action 
at  least  as  great  as  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed. The  occasion  of  our  Bicentennial 
offers  the  opportunity  for  a  renewal  and 
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rededlcation  of  this  spirit  which  msde 
our  independence  as  a  nation  a  reality. 
A  1-year  extravaganza,  however,  does  not 
afford  sufiBcient  time  nor  the  sincerity  of 
commitment  necessai-y  for  taking  the 
ideals  and  goals  of  our  formative  days 
and  relating  them  to  the  lives  we  lead  in 
contemporary  America. 

The  grave  problems  which  wc  face  to- 
day have  tended  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
alienation  and  helplessness  in  our  peo- 
ple. The  Bicentennial  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Nation  of  over  200  million 
people  of  all  races,  rehgious,  ethnic  back- 
grounds, all  economic  levels  to  see  our- 
selves in  relation  to  the  role  we  must  play 
in  shaping  the  type  of  society  we  have 
today  and  the  heritage  we  are  to  leave 
to  the  future.  We  enjoy  a  heritage  both 
rich  in  principle  and  daring  in  design.  If 
we  hope  to  leave  a  nation  worth  inherit- 
ing, our  sense  of  principle  and  courage 
must  be  reinspired. 

In  the  original  version  of  this  bill  which 
I  introduced  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  proposed  extending  the  Bi- 
centennial through  1983.  to  correspond 
with  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  would  extend  the  Bi- 
centennial through  1989  to  correspond 
with  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States— a  period 
of  time  endorsed  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Bicentennial  Era. 

By  extending  the  years  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial to  correspond  with  the  historical 
Revolutionary  period — from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— we  can  recapture  the  ideals,  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  forthrightness 
of  early  days.  I  believe  that  the  manner 
in  which  we  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
will  say  something  about  ourselves  as  a 
people.  If  we  have  the  courage  to  make 
the  commitment,  we  can  say  that  the 
spirit  of  Revolution  is  still  very  much 
alive  in  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  February  24  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  there  ap- 
peared "A  Bicentennial  Declaration." 
This  declaration  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Americans  who 
share  with  me  the  belief  that  an  extended 
observance  is  necessary  in  order  to  have 
a  meaningful  200th  anniversary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  declaration 
and  its  signers  along  with  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interview  with  John  W. 
Warner,  the  head  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  o£Scial  beginning  of 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  24  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.    1006 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica   in   Congress   assembled.  That    (a) 
section  7(a)(2)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". Public  Law  9a-179,  approved  Decem- 
ber   11,    1973.   Is   amended   by   striking   out 
"1978"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989". 
ib)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"(b)  An  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Administration,  Including  an  accounting 
of  funds  received  and  expended,  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  final  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1989. 
The  Administration  and  the  Board  shall  ter- 
minate on  December  31,  1989.  or  on  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  final  report,  whichever 
Is  sooner." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30.  1977"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1989". 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution", 
Public  Law  92-223.  approved  February  15, 
1972,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1977"  and  in.serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1989". 

A  Bicentennial  Declaeation 

This  great  country  of  ours  stands  at  a 
crucial  turning  point  in  its  history.  We  face 
new  and  serious  problems  and  luicertalnty 
as  to  the  future. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  founding  fa- 
thers stood  at  a  similar  crossroads.  Beset  then 
by  grave  doubts,  they  ultimately  resolved  to 
stake  everything  on  a  handful  of  Ideas  and 
ideals. 

They  forged  those  Ideas  and  ideals  Into 
founding  principles  and  then  fought  to  up- 
hold them.  The  American  Revolution  brought 
forth  a  new  system  of  government  based  on 
freedom,  justice,  and  individual  rights. 

Today  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  and 
Improve  that  system  and  to  fulfill  those  prin- 
ciples in  a  world  growing  Increasingly  inter- 
dependent. We  are  called  upon  to  resolve 
our  problems  in  many  areas  such  as  the 
economy,  education,  the  environment,  equal 
opportunity,  freedom  of  choice. 

We.  the  undersigned,  believe— and  we  feel 
confident  we  reflect  the  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — that  we  have  reached  the  point 
in  our  history  when  a  second  American  Rev- 
olution Is  called  for.  a  revolution  not  of 
violence,  but  of  fulfillment,  of  fresh  purposes, 
and  of  new  directions. 

We  believe  that  the  Bicentennial  of  our 
founding  offers  Just  such  an  opportunity.  To 
realize  this  potential,  we  believe  the  Bicen- 
tennial must  be  based  on  four  fundamentals. 

Let  us  be  Inspired  by  our  origins,  and  by 
the  challenges  we  face. 

If  we  are  not  today  an  Inspired  people, 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  once  were, 
and  must  be  again.  There  is  high  Inspiration 
to  be  found  in  the  great  ideals  that  created 
our  country.  The  phrases  that  have  been 
worn  smooth  by  use  have  fresh  and  urgent 
meaning  for  us  today — "government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed."  "the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." "all  men  are  created  equal."  "a  nation 
of  laws."  The  Bicentennial  can  and  must  be- 
come a  time  to  celebrate  those  ideals,  and 
to  celebrate  them  In  the  profound  sense  of 
renewal  and  rededlcation. 

Let  us  make  the  Bicentennial  a  great  peri- 
od of  achievement,  nationally  and  In  every 
community. 

What  our  forebears  did  200  years  ago  had 
never  been  done  before.  What  we  must  do 
today  Is  equally  unprecedented.  At  every 
level  In  our  society,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  achievement — In  education,  housing, 
transportation,  the  arts,  communications, 
new  ways  of  solving  social  problems,  new 
methods  of  setting  goals  for  the  future,  in- 
creased citizen  participation  In  government. 
We  believe  that  dedicating  the  Bicentennial 
to  achievement  is  the  way  to  put  the  sense 
of  alienation  and  powerlessness  behind  us,  to 
become  once  again  the  masters  of  our  own 
destiny. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  a  Bicentennial 
Era,  to  at  least  the  same  time  span  required 
for  the  founding  of  our  nation. 

The  first  American  Revolution  neither 
started  nor  ended  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 


1776.  Thirteen  difficult  years  elapsed  between 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  creation  of  an  enduring  system 
of  government  based  on  the  Constitution. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  today  are  different 
from  those  of  200  years  ago,  but  they  are  at 
least  as  grave.  Therefore,  the  second  Amerl- 
can  Revolution  will  require  at  least  a  com- 
parable period  of  time  to  grow  strong  and 
firm  roots.  We  endorse  the-  concept  of  a  Bi- 
centennial Era  from  1976  to  1989  as  a  realistic 
period  for  tough-minded  planning  and  ac- 
compli ;hment. 

Let  us  put  our  trurt  in  individual  initia- 
tive, in  the  participation  of  each  individual 
citizen. 

Our  great  experiment  in  democracy  will 
surely  erode  unless  the  Cirentennial  Era  be- 
comes a  time  when  we  once  again  assert  the 
primacy  of  Individual  initiative  in  moving 
our  country  forw-ird.  Governmental  units  at 
all  levels  must  play  a  vhorous  part.  But  the 
primary  responsibility  li-s  with  the  people. 
not  with  government.  I  et  each  of  us,  acting 
alone  and  in  groups,  take  our  own  initiatives 
There  Is  work  for  all— for  each  individual— 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  of  every  color, 
creed,  age,  and  ethnic  background.  That  work 
must  begin  now. 

For  our  part,  we,  the  undersigned,  pledge 
ourselves  to  spread  this  message  throughout 
the  land,  and  to  undertake  o  ir  own  individ- 
ual initiatives.  We  earne-tly  invite  our  fellow 
citizens,  all  those  who  rhare  our  vision  of 
what  the  Bicentennial  Era  can  mean  and 
accomplish,  to  lend  their  time,  their  energy, 
and  their  spirit  to  the  work  that  lies  ahead'. 

Charles  P.  Adams.  Chairman,  Raytheon 
Company,   Lexington.    Massachusetts. 

Eddie  Albert,  Actor,  Pacific  Palisades.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Manuel  Aragon,  Deputy  Mayer,  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  CaUfornia. 

Monslgnor  Oeno  Baronl,  President,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Benny  Ray  Bailey.  Administrator.  East 
Kentucky  Health  Services  Center.  Inc.,  Hind- 
man,  Kentucky. 

Clifford  M.  Clarke,  Executive  Director,  Bi- 
centennial Council  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
States,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

A.  W.  Clausen,  President.  The  Bank  of 
America,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Joan  Oanz  Cooney,  President,  Children's 
Television  Workshop,  New  York,  New  Tork. 

Walter  Cronkite.  CBS  News.  New  York, 
New  York. 

Vincent  A.  deForest,  Chairman.  Afro- 
American   Bicentennial    Corp.,    Washington, 

William  C.  Friday,  President.  University  of 
North  CarolUia,  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman,  Common 
Cause,  Washington,  D.C. 

Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Levi 
Strauss  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ladonna  Harris,  President,  Americans  for 
Indian  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  Presi- 
dent. Notre  Dame  University,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Stonewall.  Texas. 

Erik  Jonsson,  Chairman,  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Dallas,  Texas. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Executive  Director, 
National  Urban  League,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Billle  Jean  King,  U.S.  Open  Tennis  Cham- 
pion, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Robert  S.  McNamara.  President.  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  Anthropologist,  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
New  York. 

George  Meany,  President,  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ruben  P.  Mettler,  President,  TRW,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Arjay  Miller,  Dean,  Stanford  Business 
School.  Stanford,  California. 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  Chairman,  Com- 
nils-sion  on  Human  Rights,  New  York.  New 
York. 

Joseph  Papp.  Producer,  New  York  Shake- 
.speare  Festival,  New  York,  New  York. 

Esther  Peterson,  Consumer  Advisor.  Giant 
Food.  Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

Merrill  D.  Peterson,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Elliott  L.  Richardson,  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  U.S.,  McLean,  Virginia. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk,  Director,  The  Salk  In- 
stitute. La  Jolla,  California. 

Frank  Stanton,  Chairman,  The  American 
National  Red  Cross.  Washington.  D.C. 

Isaac  Stern,  Concert  Violinist,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Cyrus  Vance,  President,  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York.  New 
York. 

John  Warner,  Administrator.  American 
Revolution  Bicenteimial  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C. 

George  H.  Weyerhaeuser.  President,  Weyer- 
haeuser  Company.  Tacoma.  Washington. 

Dolores  Wharton,  Vice  Chairperson.  Mich- 
igan Bicentennial  Commission.  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

Roy  WUkens,  Executive  Director.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  New  York.  New  York. 

Dr.  Helen  Wise,  Chairperson.  National  Edu- 
cation Association  Bicentennial  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Leonard  Woodcock.  President,  United  Auto 
Workers.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Q.    AND    A.:    John    Wabneh   Looks   at   th« 
Bicentennial 

(The  American  bicentennial.  21  months  of 
celebration,  circumspection  and  controversy, 
officially  gets  underway  today.  John  w! 
Warner,  head  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration,  was  Interviewed 
by  Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Betty 
James.) 

Question :  Has  the  turmoil  of  the  Vietnam 
era,  the  Watergate  scandals  and  the  econom- 
ic crisis  sapped  any  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
bicentennial? 

Warner:  I  hmvt  found  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  bicentennial  which  has  in  large  part, 
been  motivated  by  the  very  things  that  you 
mention.  For  example,  out  of  Watergate 
grew  a  motivation  which  resulted  in  more 
people  going  back  on  their  own  and  reading 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  BUI  of  Rights  than  any 
other  event  in  recent  times.  The  economic 
situation  is  prompting  people  to  come  to- 
gether, sort  of  work  among  themselves,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  mystiques  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial. I  can't  give  you  the  reason  why  but 
It  does  draw  together  in  communities  the 
diverse  elements  of  that  community. 

Q:  How  successful  have  ycu  been  in  stim- 
ulating business  as  contrasted  with  public 
dollars   for   the   bicentennial? 

A :  Tlie  more  Important  aspect  is  the  con- 
t  rib  lit  ion  being  made  by  the  private  sector, 
li  it  were  possible  to  cost  out  the  whole  bi- 
centennial, the  largest  segment  of  dollars  is 
not  coming  from  the  federal  government 
but  from  the  private  sector  and  from  the 
individuals  themselves.  I've  estimated  that 
several  hundred  miUion  dollars  wUl  be  in- 
vested In  the  nation's  bicentennial  by  major 
corporations,  foundations  and  labor  unions. 
Thase  companies  are  coming  in  and  shotil- 
derlng  some  of  the  financial  responsibility 
org.inizatlonal  responsibUity  and  much  of 
the  implementation  of  the  citizen  program. 
In  some  Instances,  not  all,  the  only  rec- 
ognition being  that  "this  program  has  been 


made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the  XYZ 
corporation." 

Q:  When  you  figure  In  what  all  the  fed- 
eral agencies  have  identified  as  bicentennial 
projects  the  federal  expenditure  is  not  that 
small.  Is  It? 

A:  There  are  programs  which  have  been 
submitted  In  connection  with  both  the  '75 
and  '76  budgets  which  add  up  to  about  $100 
million  each  year.  But  the  bicentennial  label 
has  been  appended  to  many  programs  which 
woiUd  have  gone  on  anyway.  So  I  do  hoi>e 
to  convey  that  Uncle  Sam  suddenly  didn't 
begin  to  have  enormous  expenditures  vrith- 
in  the  federal  sector  solely  because  of  the 
bicentennial.  But  these  programs  adapt 
themselves  to  the  bicentennial. 

Q:  Television  shows  inspired  by  the  bi- 
centennial have  been  appearing  on  prime 
time  in  recent  months.  According  to  national 
Nielsen  ratings,  the  last  of  the  CBS  series 
on  Benjamin  Franklin  finished  61st  among 
63  programs.  What  does  this  suggest  to  you? 
A:  Well,  it's  very  difficult  for  me  to  try  to 
superimpose  my  Judgment  on  the  profes- 
sionals In  this  area  but  it's  obvious  that 
it  did  not  receive  the  response  that  was 
boi>ed.  I  could  only  coajecture  that  perhaps 
much  of  the  bicentennial  media  presenta- 
tion— this  one.  for  example — might  have 
come  too  early  for  the  people.  I  detect  as  I 
travel  across  the  United  States  tremendous 
growing  excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
bicentennial.  It's  sort  of  coming  on  right 
now.  And  I  suppose  possibly  that  program 
was  a  little  ahead  of  this  enormous  grass- 
roots wave  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
across  the  country. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  wave  should  have 
occurred  a  year  ago? 

A:  No,  In  my  Judgment,  as  we  watch  cer- 
tain events  in  the  United  States— be  it  the 
World  Series,  or  a  presidential  election  or 
any  other  national  event — ^we  see  that  people 
tend  to  begin  to  participate  and  get  an  inter- 
est and  an  identification  with  it  on  or  about 
the  eve  of  it.  And  we're  on  that  eve  right 
now.  If  you  come  back  a  year  from  now  and 
show  me  that  rating  I'll  be  serlotisly 
troubled,  but  I'm  not  seriously  troubled 
today. 

Q:  Can  the  issue  of  commercialization  in 
the  bicentennial,  sometimes  described  as 
Buy-centennial,  be  resolved? 

A:  Now  that  will  be  an  issue  throughout 
the  period.  The  word  bicentennial  is  in  the 
dictionary  and  anyone  is  free  to  use  It  in 
any  manner  he  or  she  wishes.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  fought  Just  as  hard  for  the  freedom 
of  enterprise,  economic  freedom,  as  they  did 
for  freedom  of  speech.  And  therefore  people 
should  be  able  to  use  the  word  bicentennial 
as  they  see  fit  and  manufacturers  should 
try  and  meet  the  demands  of  the  public. 
Traditionally  In  the  United  States  we  have 
always  wanted  to  buy  artifacts,  memorabilia, 
souvenirs,  connected  with  any  major  his- 
torical event  or  sports  event  such  as  the 
Olympics.  But  what  appeals  to  one  person 
may  be  distasteful  to  another.  So  we  come 
right  down  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizing  this  dilemma.  It  directed 
me  very  clearly  to  "Provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion, distribution,  dissemination,  exhibition 
and  sale  of  commemorative  medals  and  other 
historical  commemorative  and  Informational 
materials  and  objects  which  wUl  contribute 
to  public  information,  awareness  and  inter- 
est in  the  bicentennial."  We  have  a  licens- 
ing program  which  wUl  seek  out  certain 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  of- 
fer them  the  opportunity  to  affix  the  official 
logo  to  an  article.  Before  we  do  that  we 
make  some  determination  on  the  quality 
of  that  article,  the  workmanship,  the  price 
structure,  so  that  In  our  Judgment  It's 
among  the  better  class  of  Items  to  be  offered 
to  the  public.  And  also  to  see  that  it  com- 
ports with  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  as 
relating   to   the   bicentennial.   As  a  conse- 


quence of  letting  the  logo  be  used  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  small  percentage  of  the  proceeds 
of  sale,  which  dollars  come  back  to  this  ad- 
ministration and  are  used  by  us  for  purposes 
of  funding  national  bicentennial  programs. 
Now.  a  final  point  should  also  be  made  that 
the  unwitting  criticism  tends  to  impute  a 
lack  of  good  Judgment  and  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  average  American  citizen 
to  determine  for  himself  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes. While  the  free  enterprise  system  does 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  wide 
range  in  quality  of  items  the  conunon  sense 
of  the  average  citizen  will  in  the  end  prevail 
so  that  the  distasteful  and  discrediting 
Items  in  all  likelihood  will  be  left  on  the 
vendors'  shelves  to  gather  dust. 

Q:  Why  should  we  be  spending  the 
amounts  of  money  that  are  being  spent  on 
the  bicentennial  at  a  time  when  there's  so 
much  need  and  so  much  unemployment? 

A:  The  answer  to  that  is  that  bicentennial 
dollars  are  going  right  back  into  the  econ- 
omy and  they  are  creating  Jobs.  What  better 
example  can  I  give  you  than  that  about  a 
third  of  the  bicentennial  Is  devoted  to  some 
element  of  restoration  of  structures,  and 
that's  providing  Jobs  for  one  of  the  hardest- 
hit  industries,  the  electricians,  the  brick- 
layers, the  carpenters,  the  laborers.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  upon  thousands  are 
being  employed  on  projects  for  restorations 
and  new  construction  connected  with  the 
bicentennial. 

Q:  What  plans  have  been  made  for  fne 
Fourth  of  July.  1976,  here  In  Washington? 

A:  We're  working  on  them  now.  I  will 
recommend  to  the  President  the  following: 
That  the  day  will  be  subdivided  into  three 
basic  segments.  In  the  first  segment,  the 
early  morning,  the  religious  leaders— all  de- 
nominations have  consulted  with  me — are 
trying  to  organize,  perhaps  on  a  simultaneous 
basis,  a  national  religious  observance  in 
thanksgiving.  Now,  the  premise  Is  that  each 
Individual  go  to  his  own  place  of  worship 
and  do  it  as  he  or  she  so  desires,  no  orga- 
nization other  than  perhaps  the  time.  Then 
perhaps  the  ceiiter  part  of  the  day  would  be 
used  for  the  leaders  of  our  nation,  for  our 
President,  our  governors,  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  mayors  to  lead  the  people  in 
a  reflection  on  the  greatness  of  oiu-  past,  the 
history,  where  we  are  today,  and  where  we 
shoiUd  be  going  in  the  future.  That's  a  little 
rhetoric  and  a  little  speech-making  but  we 
should  have  it,  hopefully  out  on  the  vUlage 
greens,  with  the  people  having  perhaps 
walked  from  their  places  of  worship  to  a 
central  location  to  listen  to  their  chosen 
leaders  discuss  these  subjects.  Then  1  per- 
sonally hope,  as  the  twilight  comes  on  across 
America,  that  vire  do  engage  In  relaxation 
and  some  fun  and  frivolity  which  is  tradi- 
tional to  this  great  time,  with  simultaneous 
fireworks  across  the  nation. 

Q:  Where  is  your  biggest  difficulty  as  the 
administrator  of  ARBA? 

A:  There  are  going  to  be  two  questions 
which  WUl  remain  unresolved  to  the  end. 
First,  the  issue  of  commercialism- that  will 
be  debated  throughout  the  bicentennial.  The 
second  is  whether  the  United  States  govern- 
ment did  enough  or  too  much;  whether  it 
shouldn't  have  spent  all  that  money  and 
perhaps  discouraged  Americans  elsewhere  I 
wUl  remain  for  the  next  18  months  literally 
in  the  eye  of  the  storm  of  controversy.  But 
I  volunteered  and  I'm  happy  to  be  here  and 
I'll  see  It  through. 

Q:  How  do  the  native  Americans,  the  In- 
dians, view  the  bicentennial? 

A:  Well,  with  an  understandable  measure 
of  skepticism.  They  have  certainly,  we  rec- 
ognize today  In  retrospect,  legitimate  basis 
for  criticism  of  their  treatment.  And  I  have 
Uken  a  personal  Interest  in  this.  Recently  I 
hosted  the  15  Indian  chiefs  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  listened  to  their  thoughts  and 
then  out  of  that  meeting,  surprisingly,  grew 
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an  Invitation  to  me  personally  to  come  out 
and  visit  with  the  chief  of  the  Crow  nation 
Q:  What  did  he  want  from  you? 
A:  He  seemed  to  be  very  Impressed  with 
my  thought  that  the  Crow  Indian  tribe  could 
play  a  unique  role  In  the  bicentennial  and 
he's  going  to  take  It  up  at  his  tribaj  councU 
meetmg  to  become  a  bicentennial  com- 
munity—the tribe  ItseU  would  become  a  bi- 
centennial community  and  fly  the  bicenten- 
nial flag.  We  stressed,  that  Is  I  stressed,  that 
his  program  could  be  one  of  the  culture  and 
the  heritage  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  since 
he  s  centrally  located  he  has  the  possibility 
of  having  other  tribes  participate  and  that 
could  be  a  very  constructive  program  of  the 
richness  of  their  culture  as  opposed  to  the 
reenactment  of  the  battles  and  violence  and 
things  of  this  nature. 

Q:  Are  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  thinking 
of  actively  boycotting  the  bicentennial? 

A:  There  are  any  number  of  tribes  and  I 
have  now  appointed  a  full-time  assistant  to 
me  whose  sole  responsibility  is  working  with 
the  native  Americans.  He's  a  blucblood  Black- 
foot. 

Q:  What  would  you  like  to  see  emerge 
from  the  bicentennial? 

♦  fti  ^^^*'  *  restoration  in  the  people  of  their 
laith  m  themselves  to  achieve  things,  m 
other  words,  the  community  doing  something 
lor  the  bicentennial  rather  than  sitting  back 
had  letting  the  Federal  government  do  It  all 
I  And  as  I  cross  the  country  a  great  despair 
that  the  Individual  cannot  Influence  his  dally 
me  or  even  the  eventual  state  of  his  family 
and  that's  a  discouraging  thing.  I  believe  the 
bicentennial  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  get 
in  and  participate,  and  do  something  wid 
!??*I^!.ft/!jl^  *°  himself.  -By  golly.  I  count 
after  all.  The  second,  restore  faith  In  the 
blueprint  of  our  Nation— The  Declaration  of 
^dependence,  the  Constitution,  the  BUI  of 
fi  ,  ..?  ?°P*  emerging  from  the  bicenten- 
nial will  be  a  unanimous  conviction  of  all 
Americans  that  those  three  great  documents 
that  blueprint  was  Indeed  laid  down  rlcht 
and  can  carry  us  Into  the  Third  Century 
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By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1007.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Con- 
eumer  Product  Safety  Commission  from 
restricting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
flrearms  or  ammunition.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
tatroduclng  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  imposing  any  ruling  or  restriction 
Which  would  classify  ammunition  for 
handguns  as  a  "hazardous  substance" 
and  thereby  restrict  its  sale.  In  m'y 
opinion,  such  a  gesture  would  be  clearly 
beyond  the  authority  granted  tlie  Com- 
mission by  Congress,  and  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  the  intent  of  th^^zardous  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1960.        ^--. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  the  same 
objective  Is  aheady  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  intend  to  give  It  my  full 
support.  I  have  chosen  to  introduce  this 
separate  measm-e.  however,  to  demon- 
strate my  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
cause  against  the  propriety  of  the  action 
contemplated  by  the  CPSC. 

The  events  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
this  bill  began  when  the  Committee  for 
Handgun  Control,  Inc.— a  Chicago-based 
gun  control  lobby— peUtloned  the  CPSC 
for  a  ruling  that  firearms  and  firearm 
ammunition  constitute  "hazardous  sub- 
stances" under  the  aforementioned  1960 
act.  Significantly,  such  petition  was 
denied  by  the  Commission  September  5, 
1974,  on  the  grounds  that  the  requested 
ruling.  If  made,  would  go  beyond  the 
•cope  of  the  law. 


•nie  gun  control  lobby  then  appealed 
that  decision  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
7i,*  ^^^^  ^°"^'  which,  on  December 
19.  1974.  ordered  the  Commission  to 
commence  consideration"  of  the  Hand- 
gtm  Control  Committee's  proposal.  That 
brings  us  to  the  present. 

Prom  my  State  of  Kansas  I  have  re- 
ceived hterally  hundreds  of  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  phone  calls  from  citizens  who 
are  distressed  and  concerned  over  this 
attempt  by  a  few  people  to  bend  the 
meanhig  of  a  statute  that  has  been  on 
the  books  for  nearly  15  years.  They  quite 
properly  point  out,  I  think,   that  this 
whole  endeavor  is  nothing  more  than  a 
"backdoor"  approach  to  gun  control— 
which  is  clearly  the  business  of  Congress, 
and  not  that  of  either  the  courts  or  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
The  responsibilities  of  commissions  like 
these  is  to  protect  consumers  from  fraud- 
ulent claims  of  manufacturers,  Improp- 
er labeling,  and  hidden  dangers  in  prod- 
ucts. Although  it  is  certainly  true  that 
firearms  and  ammunition  can  become 
dangerous  through  misuse,  the  restric- 
tion of  their  sale  is  not  necessarily  the 
answer— and  in  any  event,  is  not  within 
the  bounds  of  existing  legislation. 

If  that  were  the  case,  who  knows  where 
such  a  theoi-y  might  lead  us  in  the  regu- 
latory arena— perhaps  to  banning  the 
purchase  of  gasoline,  perhaps  to  letter- 
openers,  or  may  even  to  baseball  bats? 
The  point  is  that  we  cannot  sit  by  and 
allow  bureaucratic  paternalism  to 
reach  such  ridiculous  proportions  that  it 
infringes  on  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
average,  law-abiding  citizen. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Congress  it- 
self should  not  address  this  issue,  because 
It  surely  has  a  duty  to  examine  the  en- 
tire matter.  But  until  that  happens— 
and  unless  it  results  in  some  definitive 
controls— I  firmly  believe  we  need  to 
forestall  any  abuse  of  power  which 
cannot  help  but  prompt  our  constituents 
to  ask:  "Who  is  really  making  the  laws 
which  govern  our  fives  and  protect  our 
basic  freedoms— and  elected  Represent- 
atives, or  a  panel  of  appointed  officials?" 
Mr.  President,  it  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  we  even  find  ourselves  in  the  situa- 
tion of  having  to  pass  a  law  to  interpret 
a  law.  But  since  that  is  apparently  the 
only  course  of  action  which  will  suffice 
in  this  instance,  I  urge  all  my  coUeagues 
to  get  behind  this  effort  to  promote  ex- 
peditious resolution  of  the  controversy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  1007 


March  7,  1975 


Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  no 
other  provision  of  law  withstanding,  the 
umted  States  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  shall  make  no  ruling  or  order 
that  restricts  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
flrearms,  firearm  ammunition,  or  compo- 
nents of  firearm  ammunition,  Including 
blackpowdcr  and  gunpowder. 


By  Mr.  STONE  (for  hhnself.  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Domenici 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr! 
MoNTOYA,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 


United  States  Code  to  require  the  com! 
pilatlon  of  current  data  on  total  popu- 
lation between  censuses  and  to  reauir» 
the  use  of  such  current  data  In  the  ad 
ministration  of  Federal  laws  in  which 
population  is  a  factor.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  " 

.  Mr  STONE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
mtroducmg  legislation  that  would  im. 
date  and  standardize  the  data  used  In 
determining  total  population  for  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

Many  recent  laws,  Including  general 
revenue  sharing,  use  the  current  popu- 
lation updates  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  determine  total  popu- 
lation.  However,  many  older  laws  use  the 
decennial  census  to  determine  total 
population. 

nJi^^''^  ''"J  P''*'^**^®  *he  uniform 
determhaatlon  of  total  population  by  re- 
quiring the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
produce  and  publish  anfiual  population 
updates  for  States.  counUes,  and  local 
f^  n^^?™^"**  ^^*=^  ^ave  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more,  and  biennial  population 
updates  for  local  governments.  It  does 
not  require  a  yearly  census  or  even  a 
mid-decade  census;  rather  It  codifies  the 
Buieau  of  Census'  existing  practice  of 
producmg  population  updates. 

Equitable  distribution  of  Federal  bene- 
fits requires  that  the  most  current  means 
of  distributing  these  benefits  be  used 
Given  the  highly  mobile  nature  of  our 
country,  the  total  population  figures  In- 
cluded in  the  1970  decennial  census  no 
longer  acciu-ately  represent  the  present 
population.  During  the  last  4  years  many 
States  have  greatly  hicreased  in  popula- 
tion while  others  have  either  reclined  or 
remained  stable.  By  relying  upon  out- 
dated population  figures  to  distribute 
Federal  benefits,  many  States  are  being 
deprived  of  funds  necessary  to  provide 
services  for  their  expanded  population. 
The  purpose  of  ushig  the  most  recent 
population  data  in  fundtag  formulas  Is  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  are  directed  to 
the    people    where    they    actually   are 
Therefore,  this  biU  provides  that  in  the 
administration  of  any  law  where  popula- 
tion is  used  to  help  determine  the  amount 
of  benefits  received  by  State  and  local 
governments,  the  most  recent  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Census  shall  be 
used. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  hisure  both  the 
miifoi-m  producUon  of  data  on  total  pop- 
ulation as  well  as  the  most  current  and 
equitable  basis  for  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1009 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  6  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"subchapter  rv — cttrrent  interim  data" 
"5  181.  Population 

"During  the  Intervals  between  decennial 
censuses  of  population  under  section  141, 
the  Secretary  shall   annuaUy  produce  and 
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publish  for  each  State,  county,  and  local  unit 
of  general  purpose  government  which  has  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more,  current  data  on 
total  population  and  shaU  biennially  pro- 
duce and  publish  for  other  local  units  of 
general  pxirpose  government  current  data  on 
total  population.  Such  data  shall  be  pro- 
duced and  published  for  each  State,  county, 
and  other  local  unit  of  general  purpose  gov- 
ernment for  which  data  Is  compiled  In  the 
most  recent  census  of  population  taken 
under  section  141.  Such  data  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  sampling  or  other  meth- 
ods which  the  Secretary  determines  wlU 
produce  current,  comprehensive,  and  reliable 
data. 
"§  182.  Other  current  data 

"The  Secretary  may  make  surveys  deemed 
necessary  to  furnish  annital  and  other  In- 
terim current  data  on  the  subjects  (other 
than  population)  covered  by  the  censuses 
provided  for  in  this  title. 
"§  183.  Use  of  most  recent  population  data 

"In  the  administration  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  in  which  population  Is  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  benefit  received 
by  State,  county  and  local  units  of  general 
purixjse  government,  the  data  most  recently 
produced  and  published  pursuant  to  section 
181  shall  be  used  except  with  respect  to  any 
date  or  period  of  time  for  which  the  census  of 
population  taken  under  section  141  Is  the 
most  recent  data.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  law 
whether  or  not  such  law  makes  reference  to 
the  census  of  population  taken  under  section 
141. 
"1 184.  Definition 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term 
'local  unit  of  general  purpose  government' 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  mu- 
nicipality, township,  or  other  unit  of  gov- 
ernment below  the  State  which  is  a  unit  of 
general  government." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  6  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"181.  Surveys." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"181.  Population. 

"182.  Other  current  data. 

"183.  Use  of  most  recent  population  data. 

"1J4.  Definition." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shaU  jointly  initiate  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  uniform  methods 
and  procedures  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  all  other  bureaus  and  com- 
ponents of  the  Executive  branch  In  produc- 
ing statistical  Information  used  In  effecting 
the  delivery  of  federal  benefits  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  progress  made  toward  the 
development  and  establishment  of  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
be  construed  as  to  limit  the  present  author- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  develop  and  promulgate  statistical  stand- 
ards and  authority  imder  the  Federal  Ac- 
counting and  Procedure  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Stone  today  as 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  the  use  of  annual  and  biennial  pop- 
ulation data  In  all  Federal  funding  for- 
mulas where  census  data  Is  currently 
used. 
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This  bill  would  require  that  annually 
updated  census  data  be  used  for  each 
State  and  coimty.  In  the  administration 
of  Federal  laws  in  which  popiilation  Is  a 
factor.  Also  data  would  be  provided,  on  a 
biennial  basis,  for  other  imits  of  local 
government.  Finally  the  bill  would  re- 
quhe  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  prepare,  jointly  with  the  Com- 
merce Department,  proposals  for  uni- 
form methods  and  procedures  to  be  used 
by  all  components  of  the  executive 
branch  in  producing  statistical  data  ef- 
fecting the  deUvei-y  of  Federal  benefits 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

This  bill  wiU  rectify  what  has  for  many 
years  been  an  unjust  situation  for  those 
areas  of  the  country  such  as  New  Mex- 
ico, who  are  experiencing  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  In  rapid  growth  States  re- 
liance on  decennial  census  data,  means 
that  the  funding  formula  which  is  based 
on  population,  becomes  more  inequitable 
as  the  time  between  censuses  increases. 
However,  by  using,  as  this  bill  does,  data 
updated  on  a  regular  basis  fimding  can 
be  adjusted  to  accoiwt  for  fiuctuations 
which  occur  in  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  all  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  measure  their  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  consideration,  so 
that  action  can  be  completed  at  an  early 
date. 


S.  1010 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

S.  1010.  A  bill  to  clarify  authorization 
for  the  approval  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the 
exchEinge  of  a  portion  of  real  property 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Grand  Jimctlon, 
Colo.,  for  airport  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  provides 
authority  for  an  exchange  of  lands  to 
enable  the  Walker  Field,  Colo.,  Public 
Airport  Authority  to  operate  more  effl- 
clenUy. 

The  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  grant  certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Grand  Junction  for 
use  as  an  airport.  A  condition  of  the 
grant  of  those  lands  prohibits  exchang- 
ing any  of  the  acreage.  The  grant  speci- 
fies that  in  the  event  the  lands  are  not 
developed  or  cease  to  be  used  for  airport 
piurposes  the  property  Interest  shall  au- 
tomatically revert  to  the  United  States. 

The  airport  would  like  to  trade  18.59 
of  the  original  321.04  acres  granted  to  it 
with  a  private  party.  The  purpose  of  the 
trade  is  to  straighten  the  airport's 
boimdaries  and  to  make  them  more 
functional.  Tlie  land  which  would  be  re- 
ceived is  more  valuaMe  than  the  land 
which  would  be  conveyed  so  there  Is  no 
question  of  giving  away  public  lands  In 
an  unfair  trade. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  did  not  receive 
any  action.  I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
will  see  fit  to  act  on  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  94th  Congress.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  1, 
1949  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622C) ,  to  grant  releases 
from  any  of  the  terms,  conditions,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  contained  In  the  deed 
of  conveyance  dated  September  14,  1951,  un- 
der which  the  United  Stp.tes  conveyed  cer- 
tain property  to  the  city  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion. Colorado,  for  airport  purposes. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  Mr.  Jack- 
son, for  himself  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin)   (by  request)  : 

S.  1011.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Aldo 
Leopold  Wilderness,  Gila  National  For- 
rest, N.  Mex.; 

S.  1012.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Blue 
Range  Wilderness  Apache  National  For- 
est, in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico ; 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness,  Arapeho  and  Wliite  Ri- 
ver National  Forest,  In  the  State  of  Col- 
orado; 

S.  1014.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness,  Routt  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Color- 
ado: 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Glacier 
Wilderness,  Soshone  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming; 

S.  1016.  A  bill  to  designate  the  High 
Uintas  WUdemess,  Ashley  and  Wasatcli 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Utah; 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Span- 
ish Peaks  Wilderness,  Gallatin  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Montana; 

S.  1018.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bear- 
tooth  Wilderness,  Custer  and  Gallatin 
National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Big 
Blue  Wilderness,  Courthouse  Moimtain 
Wilderness,  Dolores  Peak  Wilderness, 
Momit  Sneffels  Wlldei-ness,  and  Moimt 
Wilson  Wilderness,  San  Juan  and  Un- 
compahgre  National  Forests  in  the  State 
of  Colorado; 

S.  1020.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Cloud 
Peak  Wilderness,  Bighorn  National  For- 
est, in  the  State  of  Wyoming ; 

S.  1021.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  GUa 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Gila 
Wilderness,  Gila  National  Forest,  N. 
Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  designate  tlie  Mon- 
arch Wilderness,  Sequoia,  and  Sierra 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

S.  1023.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Popo 
Agie  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National  For- 
est, in  the  State  of  Wyoming; 

S.  1024.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Idaho 
Wilderness,  Boise,  Challis,  Payette,  and 
Salmon  National  Forests,  Idaho  and  the 
Salmon  River  Wilderness,  Bitterroott, 
Nezperce,  and  Salmon  National  Forests, 
Idaho; 

S.  1025.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Trinity 
Alps  Wilderness,  Klamath,  Shasta-Trin- 
ity, and  Six  Rivers  National  Forests  in 
the  State  of  California; 

S.  1026.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Chassahowltzka  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Citrus  County,  Fla.,  as 
wilderness; 
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S.  1027.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Jackson,  Union,  and 
Williamson  Counties,  HI.,  as  wilderness; 
S.  1028.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Crescent  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Garden  County,  Nebr., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1029.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Hart  Mountain  National  An- 
telope Refuge,  Lake  County,  Oreg.,  as 
wilderness ; 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.. 
as  wilderness ; 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1032.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Imperial  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Yuma  Coimty,  Ariz.,  and  Im- 
perial County,  Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Malheur  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Harney  County,  Oreg.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1034.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Rice  Lake  National  Wildhfe 
Refuge,  Minn.,  and  the  entire  Mille  Lacs 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Minn.,  as  wil- 
derness ; 

S.  1035.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Mingo  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Wayne  and  Stoddard  Counties. 
Mo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Missisquoi  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1037.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  is- 
lands of  the  Oregon  Islands  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Clatsop.  Tillamook, 
Lincoln  Lane,  Coos  and  Curry  Coun- 
ties, Oreg..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1038.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Beaverhead  County, 
Mont.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1039.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Matia  Island  and  San  Juan 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  San  Juan  and 
Skagit  Counties,  Wash.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  designate  all  of  the 
Semidi  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  3d 
Judicial  Division,  Alaska,  as  wilderness. 
S.  1041.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Slmeonof  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Third  Judicial  District,  Alaska, 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1042.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Tamarac  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Becker  County,  Minn.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1043.  A  biU  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  Third  Judicial  Division, 
Alaska,  a:  wilderness; 

S.  1044.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Valentine  National  Wildlife 
Refufie.  Cherry  County,  Nebr.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1045.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  White  River  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Desha  County,  Ark.,  as  wild- 
erness; 

S.  1046.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  within  the  Agasslz  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Marshall  County,  Minn.,  as 
wilderness; 


S.  1047.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Third  Judicial  Division, 
Alaska,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1048.  A  bill  to  designate  all  of  the 
Anaho  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Washoe  County,  Nev.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1049.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Chincoteague  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore,  Accomack  County, 
Va..  and  Worcester  County.  Md.,  as 
v.ilderncs.s; 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Princess  Anne  County,  Va.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1051.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1052.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Bombay  Hook  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Kent  County,  Del.  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1053.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
Imds  in  the  Cedar  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Carteret  County,  N.C.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1054.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
Innds  in  the  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Lee  County,  Fla., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1055.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Fort  Niobrara  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Cherry  County,  Nebr., 
as  wilderness; 

S.  1056.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Kenai  National  Moose 
Range,  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough, 
Alaska,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1057.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Lacassine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Cameron  Parish,  La.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1058.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Lake  Woodruff  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Lake  and  Volusia  Coun- 
ties, Pla.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1059.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Mattamuskeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Hyde  County,  N.C.,  as 
wilderness ; 

S.  1060.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Medicine  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Sheridan  and  Roosevelt 
Counties.  Mont.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1061.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Noxubee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Oktibbeha  County,  Miss.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1062.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Parker  River  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Essex  County,  Mass.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  within  the  Pea  Island  National 
Wildhfe  Refuge,  Dare  County.  N.C.,  as 
wilderness; 

S.  1064.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Santee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Clarendon  County,  S.C,  as  wil- 
derness; 

S.  1065.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Sheldon  National  Antelope 
Refuge.  Washoe  County,  Nev.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1066.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Swanquarter  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Hyde  County,  N.C.,  as 
wilderness; 


S.  1067.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  UL  Bend  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Phillips  County,  Mont.,  as  wil- 
derness; 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment. S.  D.ik..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  tlie  Bandolier  National  Monu- 
ment, N.  Mex..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Bend  National  Park, 
Tex.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son National  Monument,  Colo.,  as  wilder- 
ness; 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park,  Utah,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park,  N.  Mex..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1074.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ness certain  lands  within  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Utah; 

S.  1075.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Chiricahua  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1076.  A  biU  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment, Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Oreg.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1078.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  Temi.,  Va.,  and  Ky.,  as 
wild.Tness: 

S.  1079.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Glacier  National  Park, 
Mont.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1080.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  in  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  National  Monimients, 
Ariz.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
Wyo..  as  wilderness; 

S.  1082.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Sand  Dunes  National 
Monument.  Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1083.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Tex.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1084.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Haleakala  National  Park, 
Hawaii,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilder- 
ne.ss  certain  lands  within  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park,  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 
S.  1086.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Katmai  National  Monu- 
ment, Alaska,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1088.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wUder- 
ness  certain  lands  within  Sequoia  and 
Kings  Canyon  National  Parks,  in  the 
State  of  California; 

S.  1089.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  and  in  the  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas, 
Wash.,  as  wilderness ; 
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S.  1091.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Olympic  National  Park, 
Wash.,  as  wilderness ; 

S.  1092.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Plrmacles  National  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness; 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore, Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  Colo.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1095.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1096.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
Va.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1097.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Memorial  Park,  N.  Dak.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  as  wild- 
erness; 

S.  1099.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Yosemlte  National  Park. 
Calif.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1100.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Zion  National  Park  as  wild- 
erness; 

S.  1101.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Death  Valley  National  Mon- 
ument, California  and  Nevada,  as  wild- 
erness; 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, Utah  and  Colorado,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1103.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
Fla.,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, as  wilderness. 

S.  1105.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  Hawaii,  as  wilderness; 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Moimt  Ranler  National  Park, 
Wash.,  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  1107.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Organ  Pipe  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.       

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1974,  as  a  fitting  and  statutor- 
ily mandated  conclusion  to  the  first  dec- 
ade of  experience  under  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  legislative  proposals  to  des- 
ignate 37  new  additions  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  With 
minor  exceptions,  this  completes  the  Wil- 
derness Act  requirement  that,  within  that 
decade,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
study  all  roadless  areas  in  the  national 
parks  and  wildlife  refuges  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do 
the  same  for  the  primitive  areas  within 
the  national  forests.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies,  diu-ing  this  past  decade.  Congress 
has  added  77  areas  totaling  some  3,- 
329,086  acres  to  the  52-unit,  9.1-mmion- 
acre  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  established  by  the  1964  act.  Last 
Congress  alone,  we  enacted  legislation 
which  expanded  the  system  by  35  units 


and  1,271,035  acres.  The  President's  De- 
cember proposals  would  add  an  addi- 
tional 37  imits  and  9  million  acres  to  the 
System. 

I  share  the  chairman's  belief  that  we 
must  make  action  on  these  December 
proposals  a  priority  item  of  business  for 
the  Interior  Committee.  This  priority  is 
required  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  subject  matter  but  also 
because  of  the  existing  and  prospective 
backlog  of  wilderness  proposals  pending 
before  the  committee.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  we  will  begin  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  concerning  the  274  na- 
tional forest  roadless  areas,  totaling  12.3 
million  acres,  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  chosen  for  wilderness  study 
and  various  Senators'  proposals  on  road- 
less areas  which  the  Secretary  rejected 
for  study.  Last  year.  Congress  enacted 
the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  which 
calls  for  the  study  of  17  proposed  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  areas  east  of  the 
100th  meridian.  These  areas  have  a  total 
of  approximately  125,000  acres.  The  Sen- 
ate versions  of  that  law,  S.  316  and  8. 
3433  contained  23  more  study  areas  total- 
ing In  addition  approximately  248,000 
acres. 

On  February  3, 1975,  the  chairman  and 
I  introduced  S.  520  which  calls  for  the 
study  of  those  additional  areas.  Further- 
more, should  8.  507  the  National  Re- 
source Lands  Management  Act,  be  en- 
acted, we  will  eventually  be  addressing 
the  question  of  wilderness  on  the  public 
domain.  Finally,  the  so-called  (d)(2) 
lands  legislation  proposing  to  place  some 
80  million  acres  In  Alaska  in  the  na- 
tional park,  forest,  and  wildlife  refuge 
systems  will  also  provide  us  with  nxmier- 
ous  wilderness  proposals  and  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  prospective 
ToBcTslog.  We  are  not,  however,  free  of  a 
present  backlog  of  wilderness  proposals. 
Of  the  125  wilderness  proposals  submit- 
ted by  the  President  prior  to  December — 
excluding  the  eastern  wilderness  pro- 
posals submitted  after  the  Senate  had 
initiated  action  on  its  own  larger  and 
more  niuuerous  proposals — the  Congress 
has  enacted  64,  In  most  cases  expanding 
the  size  of  the  areas  in  the  process.  Of 
the  22  pre-December  national  forest  wil- 
derness proposals,  7  remain  to  be  acted 
upon;  of  the  65  pre-December  national 
wildlife  refuge  wilderness  proposals  20 
remain  to  be  acted  iipon;  and  of  the  37 
pre-December  national  park  wilderness 
proposals,  33  remain  to  be  acted  upon. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing,  on  behalf  of 
the  chairman  (for  himself  and  Senator 
Fannin,  by  request),  these  60  pre-De- 
cember Presidential  proposals  upon 
which  action  has  not  been  completed  and 
the  37  December  Presidential  proposals. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  short 
summary  of  each  of  these  proposals  be 
included  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXTMMART 
NATIONAL  FOREST  WILDERNESS 

Pre-December  proposalB 
1.  S.  1011,  Aide  Leopold  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately   151,024    acres,    Olla    National 
Forest,  New  Mexico; 


2.  S.  1012,  Blue  Range  WUderness.  approxi- 
mately 177,200  acres,  Apache  National  Forest, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico; 

3.  S.  1013,  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 87,755  acres.  Arapaho  and  White  River 
National  Forests,  CJolorado; 

4.  S.  1014,  Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 142,000  acres,  Routt  and  White  River 
National  Forests.  Colorado: 

5.  8.  1015,  Glacier  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 182,500  acres,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  Wyoming; 

6.  S.  1016,  High  Ulntas  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 323,000  acres,  Ashley  and  Wasatch 
National  Forest  Utah:  and 

7.  S.  1017,  Spanish  Peaks  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 65,000  acres.  Gallatin  National 
Forest,  Montana. 

December  proposals 

8.  S.  1018,  Beartooth  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 542.437  acres.  Custer  and  Oallatin 
National  Forests,  Montana; 

9.  S.  1019,  Big  Blue,  Courthouse  Mountain, 
Dolores  Peak,  Mount  Sneffels  and  Mount  Wil- 
son, approximately  80.130  acres,  San  Juan 
and  Uncompaghre  National  Forests,  Color- 
ado: 

10.  S.  1020,  Cloud  Peak  WUderness,  ap- 
proximately 150,490  acres.  Bighorn  National 
Forest,  Wyoming; 

11.  8.  1021,  Addition  to  Gila  Wilderness, 
approximately  115,648  acres,  GUa  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico; 

12.  8.  1022,  Monarch  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 30,689  acres.  Sequoia  and  Sierra  Na- 
tional Forests,  Calilornla; 

13.  S.  1023,  Popo  Agle  WUderness,  approxi- 
mately 81,820  acres,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  Wyoming: 

14.  S.  1024,  Salmon  River  and  Idaho  Wil- 
dernesses, approximately  1,143,487  acres, 
Boise,  CJhallls,  Payette,  Salmon,  Bltterroot, 
and  Nez-perce  National  Forests.  Idaho; 

15.  S.  1026,  Trinity  Alps  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 267,661  acres,  Klamath,  Shasta- 
Trinity,  and  Six  Rivers  National  Forests, 
California. 

NATIONAI.  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  WILDERNESS 

Pre-December  proposals 

1.  S.  1026,  Cbassahowltzka  WUderness,  ap- 
proximately 16,900  acres,  Chassahowltzlui 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida; 

2.  8.  1027,  Crab  Orchard,  approximately 
4,060  acres.  Crab  Orchard  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  Illinois; 

3.  8.  1028,  Crescent  Lake  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 24,502  acres,  CTrescent  Lake  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge,  Nebraska; 

4.  S.  1029,  Hart  Mountain  WUderness,  ap- 
proximately 16,500  acres.  Hart  Mountain 
National  WUdlife  Refuge,  Oregon; 

6,  8.  1030,  Havasu  Wilderness,  approx- 
imately 2,510  acres,  Havasu  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Arizona  and  California; 

6.  8.  1031,  Hawaiian  Islands  WUderness, 
approximately  1,742  acres,  Hawaiian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Hawaii; 

7.  8.  1032,  Imperial  WUderness,  approx- 
imately 12,010  acres.  Imperial  National  WUd- 
life Refuge,  Arizona  and  California; 

8.  8.  1033,  Malheur  WUderness,  approx- 
imately 30,0(X)  acres,  Malheur  National  WUd- 
life Refuge,  Oregon; 

9.  8.  1034.  MlUe  Lacs  and  Rice  Lake 
WUderness,  approximately  0.6  acres  In  MlUe 
Lacs  National  WUdlife  Refuge  and  approx- 
imately 1,407  acres  in  the  Rice  Lake  National 
WUdlife  Refuge,  Minnesota: 

10.  8.  1036.  Mingo  WUderness,  approx- 
imately 1,706  acres.  Mingo  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  Missouri; 

11.  8.  1036,  Missisquoi  Wilderness,  approx- 
imately 620  acres,  Missisquoi  National  WUd- 
life Refuge.  Vermont: 

12.  8.  1037,  Oregon  Islands  Wilderness, 
approximately  346  acres  ( 108  additional  acres 
"potential"  wUdemess),  Oregon  Island  Na- 
tkmal  WUdlife  Refuge,  Oregon; 

13.  8.  1038,  Red  Rock  Lakes  WUderness, 
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approximately  32,350  acres,  Red  Rock  Lakes 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Montana; 

14.  S.  1039,  San  Juan  Islands  Wilderness, 
approximately  168  acres,  San  Juan  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Matia  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Wa"=hlngton: 

15.  S.  1040,  Semidl  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 256,000  acres,  Semidl  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Alaska; 

16.  S.  1041,  Slmeanof  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 25.140  acres,  Simeonof  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Alaska; 

17.  S.  1042.  Tamarac  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 2,133  acres.  Tamarac  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Minnesota; 

18.  S.  1043,  Unlmak  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately S73.000  acres,  Unimak  National  Wild- 
life Refuse,  Alaska; 

19.  S.  1044,  Valentine  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 16.317  acres,  Valentine  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Nebraska; 

20.  S.  1045,  White  River  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 975  acres.  White  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Arkansas. 

December  proposals 

21.  3.  1046,  Agasslz  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 4,000  acres.  Agasslz  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Minnesota; 

22.  S.  1047.  Aleutian  Islands  Wilderness, 
appro.ximately  1.395.357  acres.  Aleutian  Is- 
lands National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  Alaska; 

23.  S.  1048.  Anaho  Island  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 747.73  acr^s,  Anaho  Island  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Nevada; 

24.  S.  1049,  Assatsa3ue  Island  Wilderness, 
approximately  1,300  acre..  C  incoteague  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore,  440  acres,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  (4703  addilional  acres  "potential" 
wUderne.-.s) ; 

25.  S.  1050,  Ba?';  Bny  W  Iclerne--.  approxi- 
mately 2,165  acres.  Back  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Virginia; 

26.  S.  1051,  Big  Lake  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 1,818  acres.  Bib  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Arkansas; 

27.  S.  1052  Bombay  Hook  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  acres,  Bombay  Hook  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Delaware; 

28.  S.  1053,  Cedar  Island  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 180  acre?.  Cedar  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  North  Carolina; 

29.  S.  1054,  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  Wilder- 
ness, approximately  2,735  acres.  J.  N.  "Ding" 
Darling  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida; 

30.  S.  1055,  Fort  Niobrara  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 4,635  acres.  Fort  Niobrara  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Nebraska; 

31.  S.  1056.  Kenal  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 829,000  acres,  Kenal  National  Moose 
Range.  Alaska; 

32.  S.  1057.  Lacasslne  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 2.854  acres.  Lacassine  National  Wild- 
life Refu';;e,  Louisiana; 

33.  S.  1058.  Lake  Woodruff  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 1.106  acres.  Lake  Woodruff  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Florida; 

34.  S.  1059.  Mattamuskeet  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 590  acres,  Mattamuskeet  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  North  Carolina; 

35.  S.  1060,  Medicine  Lake  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 11.366  acres.  Medicine  Lake  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Montana; 

36.  6. 1061.  Noxubee  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 1.200  acres.  Noxubee  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Mississippi; 

37.  S.  1062.  Parker  River  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 3,110  acres,  Parker  River  Na- 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge,  Massachusetts; 

38.  S.  1063,  Pea  Island  Wilderness,  approx- 
imately 180  acres.  Pea  Island  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  North  Carolina; 

39.  S.  1064,  Santee  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 163  acres.  Santee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  South  Carolina; 

40.  S.  1065,  Sheldon  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 20.100  acres.  Sheldon  National  Ante- 
lope Refuge,  Nevada: 

41.  S.  1066,  Swanquarter   Wilderness,  ap- 


proximately  9,000    acres,    Swanquaijter    Na- 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge,  North  CarMlna; 

42.  S.  1067.  UL  Bend  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 19,693  acres,  UL  Bend  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Montana; 

NATIONAL    PARK     WILDERNESS    SYSTEM 

Pre-December  proposals 

1.  S.  1063,  Badlands  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately. 58.924  acres.  Badlands  National 
Monument,  South  Dakota; 

2.  S.  1069,  Bandelier  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 21,110  acres.  Bandelier  National  Mon- 
ument, New  Mexico; 

3.  S.  1070.  Big  Bend  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 533,900  acres,  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  Texas; 

4.  S.  1071,  Elack  Canyon  o."  the  G-uinison 
Wilderness,  approximately  8,780  acres.  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monu- 
ment, Colorado; 

5.  S.  1072,  Bryce  Canyon  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 16,303  acres.  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Utah; 

6.  S.  1073.  Carlsbad  Caverns  Wl'dernes';.  ap- 
proximately 30,210  acres,  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  New  Mexico; 

7.  S.  1074.  Cedar  Breaks  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 4,370  acres.  Cedar  Breaks  Na- 
tional Monument,  Utah; 

8.  S.  1075,  Chlricahua  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 6,925  acres,  Chlricahua  National 
Monument,  Arizona; 

9.  S.  1076,  Colorado  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately. 7.700  acres,  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment, Colorado; 

10.  S.  1077,  Crater  Lake  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 122,400  acres.  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park,  Oregon; 

11.  S.  1078,  Cumberland  Gap  Wilderness, 
approximately  6.375  acres  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park,  Tenne.ssee,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky; 

12.  S.  1079,  Glacier  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 927,550  acres.  Glacier  National  Park, 
Montana; 

13.  S.  1080,  Grand  Canyon  Complex  Wllder- 
nes.s,  approximately  512,870  acres.  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona; 

14.  S.  1081,  Grand  Teton  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 115,807  acres.  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  Wyoming; 

15.  S.  1082,  Great  Sand  Dunes  Wilderness, 
approximately  32.930  Acres.  Great  Sand 
Dunes   National   Monument.   Colorado; 

16.  S.  1083.  Guadalupe  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness, approximately  46,850  acre,  Guadalupe 
Moiuitalns  National  Park,  Texas; 

17.  S.  1084,  Haleakala  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 19.270  acres,  Haleakala  National  Park. 
Hawaii; 

18.  S.  1085.  Lsle  Royale  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 120.588  acres.  Isle  Royale  National 
Park,  :Michigau; 

19.  S.  1086,  Joshua  Tree  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 372,700  acres,  Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tional Monument,  California; 

20.  S.  1087,  Katmal  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 2.603,547  acres,  Katmal  National  Mon- 
ument, Alaska; 

21.  S.  1088.  Kings  Canyon-Sequoia,  approx- 
imately 750.690  acres.  Kings  Canyon  Sequoia 
National  Parks,  California; 

22.  S.  1.089.  Mesa  Verde  Wllderne.ss,  approx- 
imately 8.100  acres.  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  Colorado; 

23.  S.  1090.  North  Ca.scades  Complex  Wil- 
derness, approximately  515.880  acres.  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  Ross  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas,  Washing- 
ton; 

24.  S.  1091,  Olympic  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 862.139  acres,  Olympic  National  Park, 
Washington; 

25.  S.  1092.  Pinnacles  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 10,980  acres.  Pinnacles  National  Mon- 
ument, California; 

26.  S.  1093,  Point  Reyes  Wilderness,  approx- 
imately 10,600  acres.  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  California; 


27.  S.  1094.  Rocky  Mountain  Wilderness, 
approximately  239,835  acres  (479  additional 
aires  "potential"  wilderness).  Rocky  Moun- 
tain. National  Park,  Colorado; 

28.  S.  1095,  Saguaro  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 42.400  acres,  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment, Arizona; 

23.  S.  10C6,  Shenandoah  WUderne-s,  ap- 
proximately 79,699  acres  (560  addition  ares 
"potential"  wilderness),  Shenrndo.ih  Na- 
tional Park.  Virginia; 

30.  S.  1097.  Theodore  Rcosc  .elt  V.'ildcniens, 
approximately  28,335  acres.  Theodore  Rooe- 
velt  National  Memorial  Park,  North  Da'tota: 

31.  S.  1098.  Yellowstone  Wilderness,  r.n. 
proximately  2,016.181  acres  (6  040  additio  .Vl 
a?re3  "potentinl"  wildernes<^) ,  Ysllowstone 
N.itionnl  Park,  Montana.  Idaho  and  Wy.); 

32.  S.  1099,  Yosemlte  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 646,700  acres,  Yosemlte  National  Park, 
California; 

33.  S.  1100,  Zion  Wilderness,  approximately 
.120  620  acres  (9,040  additional  nrres  "poten- 
tial" wilderness)    Zion  Nation.^l  Park,  Utah: 

December  proposals 

34.  S.  1101,  Death  Valley  Wilderness,  ap- 
proxiniilely  1.908,000  acres,  (6,900  additional 
acres  "potential"  wilderness)  Death  Valley 
National  Monument,  California  and  Nevada; 

25.  S.  1102,  Dinosaur  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mately 165  341  acres.  (10,274  additional  acres 
"potential"  wilderness)  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  Utah  and  Colorado; 

36.  S.  1103,  Everglades  Wilderness,  approxi- 
mitely  1.296.500  acres,  (81,900  additional 
aires  "potential"  wilderness)  Everglade  Na- 
tisnal  Park,  Florida; 

37.  S.  1104,  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wil- 
derness, approximately  390.500  acres,  (400  ad- 
ditional acres  "potential"  wilderness)  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee; 

38.  S.  1105.  Hawaii  Volcanoes  Wilderness, 
approximately  123,100  acres,  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park,  Hawaii; 

39.  S.  1106,  Mount  Rainier  Wilderness,  ap- 
proximately 210.700  Rcrjs,  (165  additional 
acres  "potential"  wilderness)  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,  Washington; 

40.  S.  1107,  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  Wilderness, 
approximately  299,600  acres,  (10,100  addi- 
tional acres  "potential"  wilderness) ,  Organ 
Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  Arizona. 

For  various  reasons,  the  Administration 
hns  asked  for  deferral  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  16  proposed  wilderness  areas;  12  In 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  (Arctic, 
Alaska;  Cabeza  Prleta,  Arizona;  Charles  M. 
Russell,  Montana;  Charles  Sheldon  National 
Antelope  Range,  Nevada  and  Oregon;  Clir- 
ence  Rliode,  Alaska;  Desert,  Nevada;  Hazen 
Bay,  Alaska;  Izembek.  Alaska;  Kodiak, 
Ala-ska;  Kofa,  Arizona;  Nunlvak,  Alaska;  and 
Upper  Mississippi,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin)  and  4  In  the  National  Park 
Sy^item  (Arches,  Utah;  Capitol  Reef,  Utah; 
Glacier  Bay,  Alaska;  and  Lake  Mead.  Nevada) . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I 
are  introducing,  by  request,  a  niunber  of 
wilderness  proposals  submitted  by  the 
President  prior  to  this  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  over  the  next 
few  years,  we  will  begin  to  receive  an 
increasingly  heavy  influx  of  wilderness 
proposals  including  recommendations  on 
the  274  national  forest  roadless  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
chosen  for  wilderness  study;  additions  to 
the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act;  and 
the  various  wilderness  proposals  and  is- 
sues that  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  National  Resource 
Lands  Management  Act  and  the  so-called 
(d)  (2»  lands  legislation  in  Alaska. 

It  is  because  of  this  prospective  back- 
log. Mr.  President,  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
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ate  must  move  expeditiously  to  consider 
these  97  Presidential  proposals  which 
Senator  Fannin  and  myself  are  introduc- 
ing today  by  request. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 

Magnuson,   Mr.   Mondale,   Mr. 

Humphrey,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Abourezk,    Mr.    Tunney,    Mr. 

Hathaway,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 

MoNTOYA.  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency mortgage  credit  program  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  aid  middle-income 
home  buyers.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EMERCENCr   HOUSING  AND  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
ACT   or    1976 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing and  Economic  Recovery  Act,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  12  of  my  colleagues.  This 
bill  should  be  a  top  priority  for  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  promote  economic  recov- 
ery by  putting  about  2  million  American 
workers  back  on  the  job  building  homes. 

There  is  no  more  efficient  way  to  spend 
Federal  tax  dollars  to  create  Jobs — and 
no  more  urgent  job  to  be  done.  Housing 
starts  are  running  below  a  million  units 
a  year — about  one-third  the  goal  speci- 
fied in  the  1968  Housing  Act.  Millions  of 
American  families  want  to  buy  homes, 
but  cannot  do  so  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest rates. 

This  legislation  would  provide  up  to  a 
million  mortgage  loans  a  year  at  a  subsi- 
dized rate  of  6  percent.  The  subsidy  would 
amoimt  to  only  about  $300  per  home  per 
year,  but  it  would  create  about  2  million 
jobs.  In  other  words,  we  woidd  create 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  at  a  Federal 
cost  of  only  $150  per  job,  which  Is  In- 
comparably more  efficient  than  spending 
$16,000  to  create  a  Job  building  a  high- 
way that  we  probably  do  not  need,  or 
even  $8,000  or  $9,000  to  create  a  con- 
ventional public  service  Job. 

Under  my  bill,  private  lenders— banks 
or  savings  and  loan  associations — would 
make  the  6-percent  loan,  which  would 
then  be  purchased  by  HUD.  A  revolving 
loan  fund  would  be  created  through 
Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  HUD's 
purchases.  The  bank  would  receive  a  fee 
for  servicing  the  loan,  and  after  3  years 
the  subsidy  would  be  gradually  phased 
out. 

The  other  key  provision  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  could  forever  end  the  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  In  homebullding  as  It  con- 
tains an  automatic  trigger.  Whenever 
tight  money  caused  homebullding  to  faU 
below  1.7  million  units  and  unemploy- 
ment rose  above  6  percent,  this  program 
would  be  automatically  activated  to  re- 
vive housing  construction  and  save  jobs. 

Our  committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings beginning  March  17.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee  yester- 
day reported  similar  legislation.  One  es- 
sential difference  is  that  our  bill  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  standby  program, 
which  in  my  view  is  necessary  to  rescue 
homebullding  from  the  tyranny  of  inter- 
est rate  fluctuations  Jn  years  to  come. 
Another  difference  Is  that  our  bill  uses 


Treasury  borrowing,  rather  than  subsi- 
dizing the  market  rate;  and  as  a  result 
we  get  more  mileage  for  fewer  tax 
dollars. 

But  the  proposals  are  similar  in  many 
respects,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  we 
act  expeditiously  we  can  get  an  emer- 
gency housing  and  economic  recovery 
progi-am  enacted  this  year. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.   Hruska,   Mr.   Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  Muskie)  : 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  parole,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PABOLE   COMMISSION   ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  reform  the 
system  of  parole  for  Federal  prisoners. 
This  legislation  would  abolish  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  and  establish 
in  its  place  a  Parole  Commission.  The 
amount  of  time  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  has  spent  In  proc- 
essing this  legislation  reflects  the  com- 
plexity of  the  questions  which  are  raised 
by  parole,  which  is  the  decision  to  release 
or  retain  a  prisoner  In  a  penal  institu- 
tions 

Virtually  all  persons  sent  to  prison  are 
one  day  released,  some  by  a  discretionary 
process  such  as  parole,  others  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  sentence.  It  would  be 
theoretically  possible  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  crime  by  preventing  convicted  offend- 
ers from  returning  to  society.  But  such 
a  policy  would  give  rise  to  such  questions 
as  to  what  constitutes  just  punishment 
for  offenses  which  do  not  threaten  the 
physical  ssifety  of  other  persons,  and 
even  more  urgent  questions  as  to  what 
such  a  system  would  cost  In  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Even  a  modest  increase  in  the 
average  amount  of  time  served  in  Jail 
by  every  prisoner  would  add  up  to  bil- 
lions of  dolltu-s  in  costs  by  the  aid  of 
this  decade.  These  astronomical  costs 
would  strain  our  already  strained  Fed- 
eral budget  resources. 

The  decisionmaking  process  by  which 
a  society  decides  which  offenders  axe  to 
be  released,  and  when  they  are  to  be 
released  Is,  therefore,  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  so  important  that  we  must 
develop  better  ways  of  selecting  those 
Individuals  who  can  safely  be  released 
to  the  community,  and  those  who  must 
continue  to  be  detained. 

I  do  not  delude  myself  into  believing 
that  the  legislation  being  hitroduced  to- 
day represents  a  perfect  solution.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  strive  to  improve  the 
system  with  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  this  bill,  which  is  the  culmination 
of  3'/^  years  of  hearings,  study,  and  re- 
search, represents  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. It  is  as  far  as  we  can  reasonably 
go  today. 

The  parole  legislation  being  proposed 
today  is  a  balanced  system  which  con- 
tinues the  range  of  sentencing  alterna- 
tives which  Congress  has  previously 
enacted. 

It  gives  the  paroling  authority  neither 
too  little  discretion,  nor  too  much,  be- 


cause either  extreme  involves  dangers  to 
the  orderly  administration  of  justice. 

Too  much  discretion  enables  a  parole 
agency  to  grant  an  early  release  to  a  dan- 
gerous offender,  or  to  arbitrarily  hold  an 
inmate  who  represents  no  risk  to  society 
far  beyond  the  period  of  just  punishment 
for  the  offense.  Too  little  discretion  fails 
to  take  into  account  aggravating  or  miti- 
gating circumstances  of  an  offense,  as 
well  as  the  personal  and  family  consid- 
erations which  are  the  strongest  pre- 
dictors of  whether  or  not  an  individual 
will  return  to  a  life  of  crime,  or  will  be 
able  to  live  a  law-abiding  lifestyle  fol- 
lowing his  release  from  Incarceration. 

The  most  crushing  problem  facing  the 
U,S.  Board  of  Parole  today  is  the  case- 
load of  decisions  which  must  be  made. 

There  are  more  than  22,000  prisoners 
in  our  Federal  penal  institutions,  sis  well 
as  several  thousand  more  who  are  held 
imder  contract  in  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal institutions.  The  majority  of 
these  prisoners  today  are  eligible  for  re- 
lease on  parole,  and  the  paroling  agency 
is  obligated  to  review  from  time  to  time 
whether  or  not  the  individual  should  be 
released,  whether  a  decision  should  be 
deferred  to  a  later  date,  or  whether  the 
individual  should  serve  out  the  remain- 
der of  a  sentence. 

In  addition,  today,  there  are  14,000 
Individuals  on  the  street  who  are  under 
parole  supervision,  and  the  board  must 
decide  the  conditions  of  their  super- 
vision which  make  partial  deprivations 
of  liberty,  and  they  must  decide  which 
offenders  are  to  be  returned  to  prison 
for  having  violated  either  the  law,  or  the 
conditions  of  their  release. 

The  paroling  authority  is  responsible 
for  more  than  26.000  decisions  annually, 
each  Involving  somewhat  unique  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  the  quality  of  this  de- 
cisionmaking upon  which  our  safety,  to 
a  significant  degree,  rests. 

The  need  for  change  in  the  paroling 
system,  which  is  dictated  by  the  volume 
of  cases  and  their  increasing  complexity. 
Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  present 
eight  Parole  Board  members  cannot 
make  all  decisions  by  themselves.  The 
legislation  which  I  introduce  today  pro- 
vides two  specific  steps  to  Improve  de- 
cisionmaking within  existing  criteria  for 
parole. 

First,  the  Nation  would  be  divided  Into 
five  regions  for  purposes  of  parole,  so 
that  each  regional  psu-ole  commissioner 
could  become  more  familiar  with  a 
smaller  number  of  individual  cases, 
fewer  prison  institutions,  and  the  re- 
source for  release  in  a  smaller  number 
of  communities.  These  Presidential  ap- 
pointees would  have  new  procedures  to 
assist  them  in  their  dtcisionmaking. 
First,  the  statute  would  recognize  the 
role  of  hearing  examiners,  who  would 
hear  prisoners  and  parolees  as  the  major 
step  in  the  factfinding  process.  Although 
most  hearing  examiners  in  other  Federal 
agencies  work  Individually,  parole  ex- 
aminers would  work  in  pairs.  The  find- 
ings which  are  made  by  the  examiners, 
after  considering  each  case,  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  parole  commis- 
sion members.  The  first  step  of  review  is 
with  the  regional  parole  commissioner, 
and  following  that  with  a  panel  of  three 
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ccMnmlssioners  who  constitute  a  NaUonal 
Appeals  Board.  In  addlUoQ,  tbe  fall  com- 
mission of  nine  membws,  which  meets 
periodically,  would  retain  jurisdiction  to 
reconsider  and  change  any  deci^co 
^vhich  has  been  made. 

To  meet  tills  crushing  caseload,  it  Is 
:il80  necessary  to  have  one  ccHnmls- 
bioner.  who  would  be  the  chairman,  free 
of  most  decisionmaking  on  individual 
cases,  but  with  the  necessary  power  to 
allocate  resources  so  that  the  decision- 
making machinery  Iceeps  moving  at  a 
pace  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
workload. 

As  a  means  of  improving  parole  deci- 
sionmaking, and  of  giving  parole  deci- 
sions a  degree  of  consistency  not  hereto- 
fore reached,  the  legislation  also  recog- 
nizes a  system  that  has  been  evolved  by 
the  parole  board,  with  the  cooperatkm 
of  the  Subcommittee  (m  National  Peni- 
tentiaries. This  system  for  guidelines 
provides  reasonable  ranges  o<  time  in 
prison  based  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense,  the  dicumstaaees  of  the  indi- 
vldQBl.  and  the  probability  (tf  his  be- 
coming a  recidivist,  or  repeat  offender. 
These  guidelines  structure  the  use  of 
discretion  in  a  fashion  that  results  in 
better  decisions. 

Those  with  an  interest  in  parole  are 
concerned  both  with  substantive  fair- 
ness, and  also  the  appearance  of  fairness. 
We  are  concerned  that  the  parole  agency 
be  as  independent  as  necessary,  and  that 
the  parole  commissioners,  whose  ap- 
pointments must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  represent  the  public  interest  in 
their  decisions.  All  of  us  are  affected  by 
parole  decisions,  and  the  appearance  of 
fairness  to  all.  both  Inside  and  outside 
the  prison  fence,  fosters  respect  for  our 
American  Government. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduce  to- 
day makes  no  substantive  changes  in  cri- 
teria for  release  on  parole,  or  in  other 
Federal  sentencing  statutes.  A  major 
change  in  the  Federal  sentencing  proce- 
dures is  now  pending  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  the  legislation  to  re- 
vise the  entire  Federal  criminal  code. 
In  its  procedural  and  administrative  pro- 
visions, this  legislattoo  is  in  most  ways 
identical  to  the  code  revision  Un.  It 
must,  however,  be  considered  separately, 
primarily  because  the  effective  date  of 
any  code  revision  legislation  is  some  time 
in  the  future.  Tbe  problems  that  face 
our  present  parole  board,  which  are  re- 
flected in  national  concern  about  crime, 
are  too  immediate  to  leave  to  some  date 
in  the  future . 

In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bin  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro,  together  with 
the  section-by-sectlon  analysis,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill,  and  a  comparison  of  this  legislation 
with  present  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1109 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of 

iu-presentattves   of    the    United    States   of 

A  inerica  in  Congres*  aammlfied,  "nut  thts  Act 

may  be  cited  as  the  *7anle  OommlBalon  Act". 


See.  a.  CikapUiT  Sit  o<  Utto  M.  Valted  SUtM 
Code,  Is  amended  to  rMul  as  toUama: 

"Cbi4>ter  311— PAROLE 
••Sec. 

"4201.  Deflnltions. 
•'4302.  Parol©  Commission  created. 
"4203.  Powers  and  dutl«e  of  the  Oommlssloa 
"4204.  Powers  and  daties  of  the  Chairman. 
•'4205.  Peraoos  eUglMe. 
•'4206.  Release  on  parole. 
•■4207.  Conditions  of  parole. 
•'4208.  Parole  ijxterview  procedures. 
"4209.  Aliens. 
"4210.  Retaking  parole  violator  under  ^var- 

rant. 
"4211.  Officer   executing    v.-arrant    to   retake 

parole  violator. 
■■4212.  Parole  modification  and  revocation. 
"4213.  Reconsideration  and  appeal. 
"4214.  Original  Jurl.sdlctlon  cases. 
•'4215.  Applicability  of  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 
"4216.  Young  adult  offenders. 
'•4217.  Warrants  to  retake  Canal  Zone  p»role 

vlolat<H?. 
".j  4201.  Oeflnitlons 

•'As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(I)  •Commission"  meanjt  tl»e  United 
States  Parole  Commission; 

••(2>  •Commissioner'  means  any  member 
of  the  United  States  Parole  Commlssloa: 

"(3)  'Director*  means  the  Director  of  ttie 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

"(4)  'Eligible  person*  means  any  Federal 
prisoner  who  is  ellgUile  for  parole  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  any  other  law  includiug  any 
Federal  prisoner  whose  parole  has  been  re- 
voked and  who  is  not  otherwise  Ineligible  for 
parole; 

"(5)  'Parolee'  means  any  eligible  person 
who  has  t>een  released  on  parole  or  deemed 
as  If  released  on  parole  under  section  4164 
or  section  4205(d)  of  this  title;  and 

"(6>  "Rules  and  regulations'  means  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  4203(b)  (1)  of 
this  title  and  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code- 
c's 4202.  Parole  Commission  created 

There  is  hereby  eetobliiOied  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tic*  a  United  States  Parole  Commission 
whi<^  Shan  be  comprised  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  no 
tim*  shall  more  than  six  members  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  designate  from  among  the  commis- 
sioners one  to  serve  as  Chairman.  The  term 
of  office  of  a  commissioner  shall  be  six  years, 
except  that  the  term  of  a  person  appointed 
as  a  commissioner  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  ex- 
pire years  from  the  date  upon  which  such 
person  was  appointed  and  qualified.  Upon 
tiie  expiration  o<  a  term  of  office  of  a  com- 
missioner, tbe  commissioner  shall  continue 
to  act  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified.  Conunlssiouers  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  highest  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  (5  UJ3.C.  6332). 

"5  4203.  Powers  and  Duties  of  tlie  Ct-mniis- 
sion 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  majori'j-  vote, 
shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  grant  or  deny  any  application  or  ree- 
otnmeudation  to  parole  any  eligible  person; 

•'(2)  impose  reasonable  conditions  on  any 
order  granting  parole; 

"(3)  modify  or  revoke  any  order  p.iroling 
any  eligible  person;  and 

"(4)  establish  the  maximum  length  of 
time  wliich  any  person  whose  parole  has 
been  revoked  shall  be  required  to  serve,  but 
In  no  case  shall  such  time,  together  with 
such  time  as  he  previously  served  In  coaniec' 
tion  with  the  offense  for  which  l>e  was  pa- 
roled, be  longer  than  the  maximum  term  tot 


which  he  wa3  sentenced  In  CMinectloa  with 
such  oOense;  and  where  sucb  revocsKoa  Is 
based  upon  a  subeequent  conviction  t  the 
parolee  of  any  Federal,  State  or  local  crime 
committed  subsequent  to  his  release  on  pa- 
role, determine  whether  all  or  any  part  of  the 
xmexplred  term  being  served  at  time  of  such 
parole  staaU  run  conciurently  or  con.secu- 
tlvely  with  the  sentence  Imposed  for  s\iclj 
subsequent  offense. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  lea.^t 
quarterly,  and  by  majority  vote  shall — 

"(1)  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablishing guidelines  for  the  powers  enu- 
merated in  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
and  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  national  parole 
policy  and  the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  create  such  regions  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
but  In  no  event  less  than  five;  and 

••(3)  ratify,  revise,  or  deny  any  request 
for  regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriations, prior  to  tbe  submission  of  the 
requests  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman,  which  requests 
shall  be  separate  flrom  those  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

••A  record  of  the  final  vote  of  each  com- 
missioner on  any  action  pursant  to  this  sub- 
section ^all  be  maintained  and  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  by  majority  vote, 
and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations — 

"(1)  may  delegate  to  any  commissioner  oj 
commissioners  any  powers  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  may  delegate  to  any  panel  of  hearing 
e.Yamlners,  any  powers  necessary  to  conduct 
hearings  and  Interviews,  take  sworn  testi- 
mony, obtain  and  make  a  record  of  pertinent 
information,  make  findings  of  probable 
cause.  Issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  or  evi- 
dence in  parole  revocation  proceedings,  and 
recommend  dispo«ttion  of  any  matters 
enumerated  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  any  such  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations of  any  panel  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers shall  be  based  upon  the  concurrence 
of  not  leas  than  two  members  of  such  a 
panel;  and 

•'(3)  may  review,  or  may  delegate  to  tbe 
National  Appeals  Board  the  power  to  review, 
any  decision  made  pursuant  to  subpara- 
grat^  (1)  of  this  subsection  except  that  any 
such  decision  so  reviewed  must  be  reafflrmed, 
modified  or  reversed  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  the  decision  Is  rendered,  and.  in 
case  of  such  review,  the  individual  to  whom 
the  decision  applies  shall  be  informed  iu 
writing  of  the  Commission's  actions  with  re- 
spect thereto  and  the  reasons  for  such 
actions. 

'•(d)  With  respect  to  any  decision  made 
piirsuant  to  the  powers  enimierated  In  sub- 
jection (a)  of  tills  section,  the  Commission 
iipon  request  of  the  Attorney  General  filed 
not  later  than  thirty  days  following  any 
such  decision,  shall  review  such  decision  and 
shall  by  majority  vote  reaffirm,  modify  or 
reverse  the  decision  within  thirty  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
quest, and  shall  Inform  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  individual  to  whom  the  decision 
applies  in  writing  of  its  decision  and  the 
reasons  therefore. 

•'(e)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwi.se  herein 
provided,  In  every  decision  or  action  made 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  powers 
eniimerated  in  this  section,  each  commis- 
sioner shall  have  equal  responsibility  and 
authority,  shall  have  full  access  to  all  In- 
formation relating  to  the  performance  of 
such  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  shall 
have  one  vote. 
•'.5  4204.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Chairman 

"(a)  The  Chairman  shall — 

•'(1)  convene  and  preside  at  meetings  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  4203  of 
this  title  and  such  additional  meetings  of 
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the  Commission  as  the  Chairman  may  call  or 
as  may  be  requested  in  writing  by  at  least 
three  commissioners; 

"(2)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  as- 
sign, and  supervise  all  personnel  employed 
by  the  Commission  except  that: 

"(A)  the  appointment  of  any  hearing 
examiner  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Commission  within  the  first  year  of  such 
hearing  examiner's  employment;  and 

"(B)  regional  commLssloners  shall  appoint 
and  supervise  such  personnel  employed  regu- 
larly and  full  time  in  their  respective  regions 
as  are  compensated  at  a  rate  up  to  and  in- 
cluding grade  9  of  the  General  Schedule  pay 
rates  (5  U.S.C.  5332); 

"(3)  assign  duties  among  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission,  including  com- 
missioners, so  as  to  balance  the  workload  and 
provide  for  orderly  administration; 

'•(4)  designate  three  commissioners  to 
serve  on  the  National  Appeals  Board  of  whom 
one  shall  be  so  designated  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman,  and  designate,  for  each  such  re- 
gion established  pursuant  to  section  4203 
(b)  (2)  of  this  title,  one  commissioner  to 
serve  as  regional  commissioner  in  each  such 
region;  except  that  in  each  such  designation 
the  Chairman  shall  consider  years  of  service, 
preference  and  fitness,  and  no  such  designa- 
tion shall  take  effect  xinless  concurred  in  by 
the  Attorney  General; 

"(5)  direct  the  prepaiatiou  of  request  for 
appropriations  and  the  use  and  expenditure 
of  funds; 

"(6)  make  reports  on  tlie  position  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  and  the  Congress; 

'•(7)  provide  for  research  and  training,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  collecting  data  obtained  from  studies, 
research,  and  the  empirical  experience  of 
public  and  private  agencies  concerning  the 
parole  process  and  parolees: 

"(B)  disseminating  pertinent  data  and 
studies,  to  individuals,  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  parole  proceiss 
and  parolees; 

"(C)  publishing  data  conceriiing  Uie  pa- 
role process  and  parolees;  and 

"(D)  conducting  seminars,  workshops,  and 
training  programs  on  methods  of  parole  for 
parole  personnel  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  parole  process; 

"(8)  accept  voUnitary  and  uncompensated 
services; 

"(9)  utilize,  on  a  cost-reimbursable  basts, 
the  services  of  officers  or  employees  of  the 
executive  or  Judicial  branches  of  Federal  or 
State  government,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this 
title;  and 

"(10)  perform  such  administrative  and 
other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)   In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Chairman  shall  be  governed 
by  the  national  parole  policies  proniulgated 
by  the  Commission. 
"§  4205.  Persons  eligible 

•'(a)  An  eligible  person,  other  tlian  a  Ju- 
venile delinquent  or  committed  youth  of- 
fender, wherever  confined  and  serving  a  defi- 
nite term  or  terms  of  more  than  one  year, 
may  be  released  on  parole  after  serving  one- 
third  of  such  term  or  terms  or  after  serving 
fifteen  years  of  a  life  sentence  or  of  a  sen- 
tence in  excess  of  forty-five  years,  except  to 
the  extent  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

•'(b)  Upon  entering  a  Judgment  of  con- 
viction, the  court  having  Jurisdiction  to  im- 
pose sentence,  when  In  its  opinion  the  ends 
of  Jus\,lce  and  best  interest  of  the  public  re- 
quire that  the  defendant  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceedhig  one  year, 
may  (l)  designate  In  the  sentence  of  impris- 
onment  imposed  a  minimum  term  at  the  ex- 


piration of  which  the  person  shall  become 
eligible  for  parole,  which  term  may  be  less 
than  but  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  the  maximum  sentence  Imposed  by  tbe 
court,  or  (2)  the  court  may  fix  the  maximum 
sentence  of  imprisonment  to  be  served  In 
which  event  the  court  may  .specify  that  the 
person  may  be  released  on  parole  at  such 
time  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

"(c)  If  the  court  desires  more  detailed 
information  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
sentence  to  be  Imposed,  the  court  may,  for 
pmposes  of  study,  commit  the  defendant  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General,  which 
conamitment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  the 
maximum  sentence  of  Imprisonment  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  which  the 
Director  believes  would  be  helpful  in  de- 
termining the  disposition  of  the  case,  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  co\irt  within  sixty  days, 
or  such  additional  period,  but  not  to  exceed 
sixty  daysr  as  the  court  may  grant.  After 
receiving  such  reports  and  recommendations, 
the  court  may  In  Its  discretion — 

"  ( 1 )  place  the  person  on  probation  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3651  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  affirm  the  sentence  of  Imprisonment 
originally  Imposed,  or  reduce  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment,  and  commit  the  offender  \in- 
der  any  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 
term  of  the  sentence  shall  run"  from  date  of 
original  commitment  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  or  terms  of  one  year  or  less, 
who  after  one  hi^ndred  and  eighty  days  has 
not  served  his  term  or  terms  less  good  time 
deductions,  shall  be  released  as  if  on  pEUY>Ie, 
notwithstanding  tiie  provisions  of  section 
4164  of  this  title,  unless  the  court  which  im- 
posed sentence,  shall,  at  the  time  of  sentenc- 
hig,  find  that  such  release  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  ends  of  Justice  and  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  ptiblic  and  sets  another  time  for 
such  release.  This  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
vent delivery  of  any  person  released  on 
parole  to  tbe  authorities  of  any  state  other- 
wise entitled  to  his  custody. 

"(e)  At  any  time  uf)on  motion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  and  upon  notice  to  tbe 
attorney  for  the  government,  the  court  may 
reduce  any  minimum  term  to  the  time  the 
defendant  has  served. 

"(f)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  here- 
in specifically  provided,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  other- 
wise alter,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provision  of  law  relating  to  eligibility  for 
release  on  parole,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  which  empowers  the  court  to  suspend 
the  imposition  or  execution  of  any  sentence, 
to  place  any  person  on  probation,  or  to  cor- 
rect, reduce,  or  otherwise  modify  any  sen- 
tence. 
"§  4206.  Relea.se  on  parole 

"(a)  If  It  appears  from  a  report  or  lecom- 
meudation  by  the  proper  institution  officers 
or  upon  application  by  a  person  eligible 
for  release  on  parole,  that  such  person  has 
substantially  observed  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  he  Is  confined,  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  person 
will  live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violat- 
ing the  law,  and  If  In  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Commission  such  release  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  society,  the  Commission 
may  authorise  release  of  such  person  oji 
parole. 

"(b)  Upon  commitment  of  any  person  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  under  any  law  for  a 
definite  term  or  terms  of  more  than  one 
year,  the  Director,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  prescribe,  shall 
cause  a  complete  study  to  be  made  of  tbe 
person  and  shall  furnish  t6  the  Commission 
a  summary  report,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations which  In  the  Director's  opinion 
wo\Ud  be  helpful  In  determining  the  suit- 
ability of  the  prisoner  for  parole.  Such  re- 


port may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  data  regarding  the  ellg^lble  person's  pr«- 
vlous  delinquency  or  criminal  experience, 
pertinent  circumstances  of  his  social  back- 
ground, his  capabilities,  his  mental  and 
physical  health,  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  be  considered  pertinent.  The  Conunis- 
sion  may  malie  such  other  Inveslitjation  as 
it  may  deem  necessary.  Such  report  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  made  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  upon  which 
.•such  person  becomes  eligible  for  parole,  ex- 
cept where  such  person  may  lieconie  eligible 
for  parole  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  commitment  the  Director,  in 
ihe  absence  of  exceptlcnal  circumstances, 
shall  have  not  less  than  thirty  days,  but 
not  more  than  sixty  days,  to  make  such  re- 
port and  recommendations. 
"(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  various  probatioi  officers 
and  government  bureaus  and  agencies  to  fur- 
nisii  the  Commission  information  available 
to  such  officer,  bureau  or  agency,  concern- 
ing any  eligible  person  or  parolee  and  when- 
ever not  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest, their  views  and  recommendation  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission. 
■'§4207.  Conditions  of  parole 

"(a)  A  parolee  shall  remain  in  the  Ieg.il 
custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  At- 
torney General,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  or  terms  for  whioh  such 
parolee  was  sentenced. 

"(b)  In  every  case,  the  Commis.sioa  slL-ill 
impose  as  a  condition  of  parole  that  the 
parolee  not  commit  another  Federal,  State 
or  local  crime  during  the  term  of  his  parole. 
In  imposing  any  other  condition  or  condi- 
tions of  parole  the  Commission  shall  consider 
file  following: 

"(1)  there  should  be  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  conditions  imposed  and 
■  he  person's  conduct  and  present  situation; 

"(2)  the  conditions  may  provide  for  such 
deprivations  of  llbei-ty  as  are  reasonably  ne- 
ce.ssary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  wel- 
lare;  and 

"(3)  the  conditions  should  be  sufficiently 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  supervii^.'on  and 
conduct. 

"(c)  An  order  of  parole  or  relea.se  as  if 
on  parole  may  as  a  condition  of  such  order 
require — 

"(1)  a  parolee  to  reside  in  or  participate 
in  the  program  of  a  residential  community 
treatment  center,  or  both,  for  all  or  part  of 
tiie  period  of  such  parole  or  release.  A  per- 
son residing  in  a  community  treatment  cen- 
ter may  be  required  to  pay  such  costs  inci- 
dent to  residence  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  appropriate; 

"(2)  a  parolee,  who  Is  an  addict  within 
the  meaning  of  section  4251  (a)  of  this  title, 
or  a  drug  dependent  person  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2(q)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  201),  to 
participate  hi  the  community  supervision 
programs  authorized  by  section  4255  of  Ihie 
title  for  all  or  part  of  the  period  of  parole. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  discharge  any 
parolee  from  parole  supervision  or  release 
hun  from  one  or  more  conditions  of  parole 
at  any  time  after  release  on  parole.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  review,  at  least  annually,  the  status 
of  any  parolee  who  has  had  two  yeais  of  con- 
tinuous parole  supervision,  to  determine 
the  need  for  continued  parole  supervi'^ion; 
and 

"(2)  discharge  from  parole  supervision  any 
parolee  who  has  had  five  years  of  continuous 
parole  supervision  unless  It  Is  determined, 
after  a  hearing,  that  he  should  not  be  so 
discharged  because  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
he  will  either  engage  In  conduct  violating 
any  criminal  law  or  would  Jeopardize  the 
public  welfare.  In  any  case  In  which  parole 
supervision  Is  continued  pursuant   to  this 
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subparagraph,  the  parolee  shall  receive  a 
hearing  at  least  every  two  years  for  the  pur- 
pose at  determining  need  for  further  parole 
supervision.  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  out  In  section  4210 
(ij)  (2)  of  this  title  at  a  time  and  locrvtlon 
determined  by  the  Commission. 
"5  4208.    Parole   interview   procedures 

"(a)  Any  person  eUglble  for  parole  shall 
promptly  be  given  a  parole  Interview  and 
such  additional  parole  Interviews  as  the  Ck>m- 
mission  deems  necessary,  but  In  no  case  shall 
there  be  less  than  one  additional  parole 
interview  every  two  years,  except  that  an 
eligible  person  may  waive  any  interview. 

"(b)  Any  interview  of  an  eligible  person 
by  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  a  parole  appUoation  or  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  procedure — 

"(1)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  given  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  such  Interview:  and 

"(3)  an  eligible  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
select  a  representative  to  aid  him  in  such 
interview.  The  representative  may  be  any 
person  who  qualifies  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Commission.  Such 
rules  shall  not  exclude  attorneys  as  a  class. 

"(c)  Following  notlflcaUon  that  a  parole 
Interview  is  pending,  an  eligible  person  shaU 
have  reasonable  access  to  progress  reports 
and  such  other  materials  as  are  prepared  by 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  In  making 
any  determination,  except  that  the  following 
materials  may  be  excluded  from  inspection — 

"(1)  diagnostic  opinions  which,  if  made 
known  to  the  eligible  person,  would  lead  to  a 
serlo\ia  disruption  of  his  Institutional  pro- 
gram of  rehablliUtlon; 

"(2)  any  document  which  contains  In- 
formation which  was  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  a  pledge  of  confidentiality  made  by  or  in 
behalf  of  a  public  official  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties  If  such  official  has  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  such  informa- 
tion would  place  any  person  in  Jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb; 

*'(3)  any  other  Information  that  would 
place  any  person  la  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb, 
or  if  any  document  is  deemed  by  either  the 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  any 
other  agency  to  fall  within  the  exclusionary 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  1,  2.  or  3  of  this 
subsection,  then  it  shaU  become  the  duty  of 
the  Commission,  the  Buerau,  or  such  other 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  summarize 
the  basic  contents  of  the  material  withheld, 
bearing  In  mind  the  need  for  confidentiality 
or  the  Impact  on  the  Inmate,  or  both,  and 
fumtsh  such  summary  to  the  inmate. 

"(<1)  A  full  and  complete  record  of  every 
Interview  shall  be  retained  by  the  Commis- 
sion. For  good  cause  shown,  the  Commission 
may  make  a  transcript  of  such  record  avail- 
able to  any  eUglble  person. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  fifteen  working  days 
after  the  date  of  the  interview,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  the  eligible  person  in  writ- 
ing of  its  determination.  In  any  case,  in 
which  parole  release  is  denied  or  parole  con- 
ditions are  imposed  other  than  those  com- 
monly Imposed,  the  Commission  shall  In- 
clude the  reasons  for  such  determination, 
and,  if  possible,  a  personal  conference  to  ex- 
plain such  reasons  shall  be  held  between  the 
eligible  person  and  the  Commissioners  or 
examiners  conducting  the  interview. 
•J  4209.  AUens 

"When  an  alien  prisoner  subject  to  de- 
portation becomes  eligible  for  parole,  the 
Conmiisslon  may  authoriae  the  release  c^ 
-such  person  on  condition  that  such  person 
be  deported  and  remain  outside  the  United 
States. 

"Such  person,  when  his  par<de  becomes 
effective,  shall  be  deUvered  to  the  diily  au- 
thorized immigration  official  for  deportation. 


"§  4210.  Retaking  parole  violator  under  war- 
rant 

"(a)  A  warrant  for  the  taking  of  any  per- 
son who  la  alleged  to  have  violated  his  pande 
may  be  issued  by  the  Commission  within  the 
maxlmiun  term  or  terms  for  which  such  per- 
son was  sentenced. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  any  alleged  parole  violator  retaken  upon 
a  warrant  under  this  section  shall  be  accord- 
ed the  opportunity  to  have—  ■ 

"(A)  a  preliminary  hearing  at  or  reason- 
ably near  the  place  of  the  alleged  parole  viola- 
tion or  arrest,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to 
determine  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  violated  a  condition  of  his 
parole;  and  upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
a  digest  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sion setting  forth  in  writing  the  factors  con- 
sidered and  the  reasons  for  the  decision,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  parolee 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time; 

"(B)  upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
under  subparagraph  (1)(A),  a  revocation 
hearing  at  or  reasonably  near  the  place  of 
the  alleged  parole  violation  or  arrest  within 
sixty  days  of  such  determination  of  probable 
cause  except  that  a  revocation  hearing  may 
be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  set  for 
the  preliminary  hearing. 

"(2)  Hearings  held  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  following  procedures: 

"(A)  notice  to  the  parolee  of  the  condi- 
tioiis  of  parole  alleged  to  have  been  violated, 
and  the  time,  place,  and  pxirposes  of  the 
scheduled  hearing; 

"(B)  opportumty  for  the  parolee  to  appear 
and  testify,  and  present  witnesses  and  doc- 
umentary evidence  on  his  own  behalf; 

"(C)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be 
represented  by  retained  counsel,  or  If  he  Is 
unable  to  retain  counsel,  counsel  may  be 
provided  pxirsuant  to  section  3006A  of  this 
title,  and 

"(D)  opportunity  for  the  parolee  to  be 
apprised  of  the  evidence  against  him,  and, 
if  he  so  requests,  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  adverse  witnesses,  unless  the  Com- 
mission specifically  finds  good  cause  for  not 
allowing  confrontation.  The  Commission  may 
subpena  witnesses  and  evidence,  and  pay 
witness  fees  as  established  for  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  If  a  person  refuses  to 
obey  such  a  subpena,  the  Commission  may 
petition  a  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  parole  pro- 
ceeding is  being  conducted,  or  in  which  such 
person  may  be  found,  to  request  such  person 
to  attend,  testify,  and  produce  evidence.  The 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Commission, 
when  the  court  finds  such  information, 
thing,  or  testimony  directly  related  to  a 
matter  with  respect  to  which  the  Commission 
is  empowered  to  make  a  determination  under 
this  section.  Failure  to  obey  such  an  order 
is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a  contempt. 
All  process  In  such  a  case  may  be  served 
in  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  a  parole 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted.  In  which  such 
person  resides  or  carries  on  business,  or  In 
which  such  person  may  be  found. 

"(c)(1)  Any  parolee  convicted  of  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  crime  committed  sub- 
sequent to  his  release  on  parole  and  sentenced 
for  such  crime  to  a  term  or  terms  of  Im- 
prisonment who  has  a  detainer  for  a  warrant 
Issued  under  this  section  placed  against  him 
shall  receive  an  institutional  revocatl(»i 
hearing  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  such  placement,  or  promptly  upon  release 
from  such  commitment  whichever  comes 
first. 

"(2)  Any  alleged  parole  violator,  who  waives 
his  right  to  any  bearing  imder  subsection 
(b),  shall  receive  an  Institutional  revoca- 
tion hearing  within  ninety  days  o(  tl>e  date 
of  retaking. 


"(3)  Hearings  held  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Commission.  The  alleged 
parole  violator  shall  have  notice  of  such 
hearing,  be  allowed  to  appear  and  testify 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  to  select  a  representa- 
tive, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
section  4208(b)(2)  of  this  title,  to  aid  him 
in  such  appearance. 

"(d)  FoUowlng  any  revocation  Uearing 
held  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion may  dismiss  the  warrant  or  take  any 
acUon  provided  under  section  4212  of  this 
title:  Provided,  however.  That  In  any  case 
In  which  parole  Is  modified  or  revoked,  a 
digest  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Commission 
settmg  forth  in  vrriting  the  factors  con- 
sidered and  the  reasons  for  such  action,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  parolee. 

"(e)  The  Commission,  piu-suant  to  rules 
and  regulations,  may  delegate  authority  to 
conduct  hearings  held  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive or  Judicial  branches  of  Federal  or  State 
Government. 

"§4211.  Officer  executing  warrant  to  retake 
parole  violator 

"Any  officer  of  any  Federal  penal  or  cor- 
rectional institutions,  or  any  Federal  officer 
authorized  to  serve  criminal  process  within 
the  United  States,  to  whom  a  warrant  for  the 
retaking  of  a  parole  violator  is  delivered, 
shall  execute  such  warrant  by  taking  such 
parolee  and  returning  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General. 
"§  4212.  Parole  modification  and  revocation 

"When  a  warrant  has  been  executed  pur- 
suant to  section  4210  of  this  title,  and  such 
warrant  is  not  dismissed,  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  may  Include — 

"(1)  a  reprimand; 

"(2)  an  alteration  of  parole  conditions; 

"(3)  referral  to  a  residential  community 
treatment  center  for  all  or  part  of  the^- 
malnder  of  the  original  sentence; 

"(4)  formal  revocation  of  parole  or  release 
as  if  on  parole  pursuant  to  this  title;  or 

"(5)  any  other  section  "deemed  necessary 
for  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  violator, 
or  which  promotes  the  ends  of  Justice. 
The  Commission  may  take  any  action  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  it  deems  appropriate  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  whether  or  not  the 
parolee  has  been  convicted  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  crime  subsequent  to  his  re- 
lease on  parole  or  whether  such  action  Is 
warranted  by  the  frequency  or  seriousness  of 
the  parolee's  violation  of  any  otlier  condi- 
tion or  conditions  of  his  parole. 
"§  4213.  Reconsideration  and  appeal 

"  (a)  Whenever  parole  release  is  denied  un- 
der section  4206  of  this  title,  parole  condi- 
tions are  imposed  other  than  those  com- 
monly Imposed  under  section  4207  of  this 
title,  parole  discharge  Is  denied  under  section 
4207(d)  (2)  of  this  title,  or  parole  is  modified 
or  revoked  imder  section  4212  of  this  title, 
the  Individual  to  whom  any  such  decision 
applies  may  have  the  decision  reconsidered 
by  submitting  a  written  application  to  the 
regional  commissioner  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
decision  is  rendered.  The  regional  commis- 
sioner, upon  receipt  of  such  application, 
must  act  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations 
within  sixty  days  to  reaffirm,  modify  or  re- 
verse hU  original  decision  and  shall  inform 
the  applicant  in  writing  of  the  decision  and 
the  reasons  therefore. 

"(b)  Any  decision  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  which  is  adverse 
to  the  applicant  for  reconsideration  may  be 
appealed  by  such  individual  to  the  National 
Appeals  Board  by  submitting  a  written 
notice  of  appeal  not  later  than  forty-five 
days  following  the  date  on  which  such  deci- 
sion is  rendered.  The  National  Appeals  Board, 
upon  receipt  of  the  appellant's  papers,  most 
act  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations  with- 
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in  sixty  days  to  reaffirm,  modify  or  reverse 

the  decision  and  shall  Inform  the  appellant 

m  virrlttag  of  tiie  decision  and  the  reasons 

tl'ierefore. 

■  S  4214.  Original  Jxu-lsdictlon  Cases 

"The  regional  commissioner,  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations,  may  designate  certahi 
cases  as  original  Jurisdiction  cases,  and  shaU 
forward  any  case  so  designated  to  the  Na- 
tional Appeals  Board  with  his  vote  and  the 
reasons  therefore.  Decisions  shall  be  based 
upon  the  concurrence  of  three  votes  with  the 
appropriate  regional  director  and  the  mem- 
bers^f  the  National  Appeals  Board  each  hav- 
ing one  vote.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  and  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  regulations,  an  additional 
vote  shall  be  cast  by  one  of  the  other  region- 
al commissioners.  The  Individual  to  whom 
such  decision  applies,  or  any  commissioner 
who  voted  in  the  decision,  may  appeal  such 
decision  dh^ctly  to  the  Commission  by  sub- 
mitting a  written  notice  of  appe^not  later 
than  45  days  following  the  date  bn  which 
such  decision  Is  rendered.  The  Commission, 
by  majority  vote,  shall  decide  the  appeal  at 
its  next  regularly  scheduled  meettog  and 
shall  inform  the  Individual  to  which  such 
decision  applies  of  the  decision  and  the  rea- 
sons therefore. 

"i  4215.  AppllcabUity  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  the  provisions  of  sections  661 
through  659  and  sections  701  through  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  the  making  of  any  determination,  deci- 
sion, or  order  made  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  any  other  law." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  4209  and  4210  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  are  renumbered  to  ap- 
pear as  sections  4216  and  4217  of  such  title. 

Sec.  4.  Section  6002  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  5005  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5005.  Youth  correction  decisions 

"The  Commission  and,  where  appropriate, 
its  authorized  representative  as  provided  In 
sections  4203(c)  and  4210(e)  of  this  title, 
may  grant  or  deny  any  application  or  recom- 
mendation for  conditional  release,  or  modify 
or  revoke  any  order  of  conditional  release,  of 
any  person  sentenced  pxirsuant  to  this  chap- 
ter, and  perform  such  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  may  be  required  by  law. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  decisions  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  out  In  chapter  311 
of  this  title." 

Sec   6.   Section   6006  of  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  6006.  Definitions 
"As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"(a)  'Commission'  means  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission. 

"(b)  'Bureau'  means  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons; 

"(c)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons; 

"(d)  'Youth  offender'  means  a  person 
tmder  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  at  the 
time  of  conviction; 

"(e)  'Committed  youth  offender*  Is  one 
commlted  for  treatment  hereunder  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  sections  6010(b)  and  6010(c)  of  this 
chapter; 

"(f)  'Treatment'  means  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive guidance  and  training  designed  to 
protect  the  public  by  correcting  the  anti- 
social tendencies  of  youth  offenders;  and 
"(g)  'Conviction'  means  the  judgment  on 
a  verdict  or  finding  of  guilty,  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere." 

Sk.  7.  Sections  6007.  6008,  and  5009  of 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Section  6014  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§  5014.     Classification  studies  and  reports 

"The  Director  shaU  provide  classification 
centers  and  agencies.  Every  committed  youth 
offender  shall  first  be  sent  to  a  classification 
center  or  agency.  The  classification  center  or 
agency  shall  make  a  complete  study  of  each 
committed  youth  offender,  including  a  men- 
tal and  physical  examination,  to  ascertain 
his  personal  traits,  his  capabilities,  pertinent 
circumstances  of  his  school,  family  life,  any 
previous  delhiquency  or  criminal  experience, 
and  any  mental  or  physical  defect  or  other 
factor  contributing  to  his  delinquency.  In 
the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  study  shall  be  completed  within  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days.  The  agency  shall  prompt- 
ly forward  to  the  Director  and  to  the  Com- 
mission a  report  of  its  findings  with  respect 
to  the  youth  offender  and  its  recommenda- 
tions as  to  his  treatment.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  commitment,  the  youth  offender 
ShaU  receive  a  parole  interview."  „  .»  ^ 

SEC.  9.  section  50n(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  may  at  any  time 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  Director  re- 
lease conditionally  under  supervision  a  com- 
mitted youth  offender  when  it  appears  that 
such  person  has  substantially  observed  the 
rules  of  the  institution  to  which  he  Is  con- 
fined, that  there  is  a  reasonable  probabUity 
that  such  person  will  live  and  remain  at 
liberty  without  violating  the  law,  and  if  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such  release 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Director, 
a  committed  youth  offender  should  be  re- 
leased conditionally  under  supervision  he 
shall  so  report  and  recommend  to  the  Com- 

™to:°°io.  Section  6020  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5020.  Apprehension  of  released  offenders 

"If  at  any  time  before  the  unconditional 
discharge  of  a  committed  youth  offender,  the 
Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
youth  offender  wUl  be  benefited  by  further 
treatment  in  an  institution  or  other  faculty 
the  Commission  may  direct  his  return  to  cus- 
tody or  If  necessary  may  issue  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  and  return  to  custody  of 
such  youthful  offender  and  cause  such  war- 
rant to  be  executed  by  a  United  States  pro- 
bation officer,  an  appointed  supervisory 
agent,  a  United  States  marshal,  or  any  offi- 
cer of  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional  Insti- 
tution. Upon  return  to  custody,  such  youth 
offender  shall  be  given  a  revocation  hearing 
by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  402  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  term 
"division"  whenever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commis- 
sion". ,        w     ♦  . 

Bec  12.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
402  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec. 

"6005.  Youth  correction  decisions, 

"6006.  Definitions. 

"5010.  Sentence. 

"5011.  Treatment.  ,  ,     „ 

"5012.  Certificate  as  to  availability  of  facu- 
lties. 

"5013.  Provision  of  faculties. 

"5014.  Classification  studies  and  reports. 

"6015.  Powers  of  Director  as  to  placement  of 
youth  offenders. 

"6016.  Reports  concerning  offenders. 

"5017.  Release  of  youth  offenders. 

"5018.  Revocation  of  Commission  orders. 

"6019.  Supervision  of  released  youth  offend- 
ers. 

"5020.  Apprehension  for  released  offenders. 

"5021.  Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 

"5022.  Applicable  date. 

"5023.  Relationship  to  Probation  and  Juve- 
nUe  Delinquency  Acts. 

"5024.  Wliere  applicable. 


"5025.  AppllcabUity  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
"5028  Parole  of  other  offenders  not  affected.  . 
Sec.  13.  Section  6041  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow.s: 
"5  5041.    Parole 

"A  Juvenile  deUnquent  who  has  been  com- 
mitted and  wbo,  by  his  conduct,  has  given 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  reformed, 
may  be  released  on  parole  at  any  time  under 
such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  deems 
proper  if  It  shaU  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  Commission  that  the  juvenile  has 
substantially  observed  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution to  which  he  is  confined,  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  person 
wlU  live  and  remain  at  Uberty  without  vio- 
lating the  law,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  such  release  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  society." 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  in  any  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  term  "United  States  Parole  Board",  or 
any  other  term  referring  thereto,  is  used, 
such  term  or  terms,  on  and  alter  the  ex- 
piration of  the  one-year  period  foUowlng 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission  as  established  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.  The  parole  of  any  person  sentenced 
before  June  29,  1932,  shaU  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  or  terms  specified  in 
his  sentence,  less  good  time  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sec.  16.  Section  6108(c)  (7)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(7)  the  Attorney  General,  without  regard 
to  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  may 
place  a  total  of  ten  positions  of  warden  in 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  GS-16". 

Sec.  17.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  foregoing  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  upon  the 
exph-ation  of  the  thirty-day  period  foUow- 
lng the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  each  person  hold- 
ing office  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
on  the  date  Immediately  preceding  such  ef- 
fective date  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner and  shall  be  entitled  to  serve  as 
such  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
such  person  was  appointed  as  a  member  ol 
such  Board  of  Parole. 

(c)  All  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
the  aforementioned  Board  of  Parole  shall,  on 
and  after  such  effective  date,  be  deemed  to 
be  vested  in  the  Commission,  and  shaU,  on 
and  after  such  date,  be  carried  out  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  applicable  law,  except  that  tlie 
Commission  may  make  such  transitional 
rules  as  are  necessary  to  be  In  effect  for 
not  to  exceed  one  year  following  such  effec- 
tive date.  

Section-bv-Section  Analysis 

SecUon  1.  Short  title.  The  Parole  Com- 
mission Act. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  811  of  title  18,  United 
State  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f  4201.  Definitions: 

As  used  in  this  chapter — 

(1)  'Commission'  means  the  U.S.  Parole 
Commission  created  by  this  Act; 

(2)  'Commissioner'  is  any  one  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  VS.  Parole  Commission; 

(3)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

(4)  'Eligible  person'  means  any  Federal 
prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  is  by  Uw  eUglble  for  parole.  In- 
cluding any  Individual  whose  parole  has 
been  previously  revoked; 
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(5)  'Parolee'  means  any  eligible  person 
who  has  been  released  on  parole  or  deemed 
to  have  been  released  on  parole  under  sec- 
tions 4164  and  4204<d)  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
which  provide  for  release  as  if  on  parole; 
and 

I'll  "Rules  and  reg;;latio'..s'  means  the 
r.'les  and  regulations  jnade  by  the  full  Com- 
ml-ssion.  The  rulemnicing  procedures  of 
5  553  of  title  5,  UJ3.  Code,  apply;  notice  is 
required  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  in- 
terested parties  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment.  Ouldelines  promulgated  by  the 
full  Commission  for  parole  decision-making 
are  rules  and  regulatioi  s  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  definition.  Pickus  et  al  r.  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole,  507  F2d  1107  (1974). 

5  4202.  This  section  establishes  a  nine 
member  U.S.  Parole  Commission  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  No  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Comnjission  can  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  Commlssioia  is  attached  to  the 
Department  for  admlr.istrative  rea,sons  but 
Its  decision  making  machinery  is  indepen- 
dent so  as  to  guard  agalr.st  influence  in  case 
decisions.  Commissioners  serve  a  term  of 
six  years  under  Presidential  appointment 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  cor;.sent  of  the 
Senate:  the  Chairman  is  appointed  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  terms  are  staggered 
with  the  Commission  members  continuing 
to  serve  until  their  successors  have  been 
qualitied.  The  rate  of  pay  for  a  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  the  highest  step  of 
OS.  level   17. 

S  4203(a)  The  Commission,  acting  by  ma- 
jority vote,  has  authority  to:  (1)  grant  or 
deny  parole  to  any  Federal  prisoner  who  Is 
eligible  for  parole;  (2)  impose  conditions 
under  wliich  any  prisoner  would  be  released 
on  parole;  (3)  modify  or  revoke  the  parole 
of  any  Individual  who  violated  the  condi- 
tions (if  his  release;  and  (4)  decide  on  the 
period  of  reimprlsonmeiit  for  any  individual 
whose  parole  has  been  revoked,  except  that 
the  length  of  such  reimprisonment  together 
with  the  time  served  for  the  offense  before 
parole  was  granted  cannot  be  longer  than  the 
maximum  length  of  the  sentence;  where 
revocation  is  based  on  a  conviction  for  a  new 
crime  the  Commission  may  also  determine 
whether  all  or  any  part  of  the  unexpired 
term  shall  rim  concurrently  or  consecutively 
with  the  new  sentence. 

(b)  The  full  Commission  will  meet  periodi- 
cally as  a  policy  making  group  to:  (1)  estab- 
lish procedural  rules  and  guidelines  for 
parole  determinations  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  parole  throughout  the  Federal 
system  will  be  uniform;  (2)  set  boundaries 
for  the  nation's  five  parole  regions;  and  (3) 
act  upon  budget  recommendations,  which 
will  be  separate  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Records  of  the  final  vote  of  the  conunis- 
sloners  on  these  policy  making  actions  will 
be  availabe  for  pubic  inspection. 

(c)  The  Commission,  acting  by  majority 
vote  and  pursuant  to  rules  and  regulations, 
may  ( 1 )  delegate  any  of  its  decision  making 
authority  set  out  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  one  or  more  commissioners,  en- 
abling the  Commission  to  allocate  Its  decision 
making  workload  to  regional  commissioners 
who  are  responsible  for  initial  parole  deter- 
minations and  to  the  three  commissioners 
on  the  National  Appeals  Board  who  review 
these  decisions  on  appeal;  (2)  delegate  to 
panels  of  hearing  examiners  certain  Com- 
mission functions  which  are  necessary  to 
provide  regional  commissioners  with  recom- 
mendations and  a  hearing  record  on  which 
to  base  their  decisions,  including  conducting 
hearinss  and  interviews,  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, making  findings  of  probable  cause 
and  is.sulng  subpoenas  in  parole  revocation 
proieedtngs.  and  making  a  record  of  the 
pertinent  evidence  presented  at  any  such 
hearing  or  interview;  and  (3)  review  any 
delcyated  decision,  or  delegate  authority  to 
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the  National  Appeals  Board  to  review  deci- 
sions made  by  a  regloi:al  commissioner  or 
commissioners. 

(d)  The  Attorney  Gener,-\1  has  an  unquali- 
fied rifiht  to  have  the  Commission  review 
any  delegated  decision  tr  to  reconsider  any 
of  its  o.vn  decisions.  Ihe  Commission  must 
act  pr:>mptly  on  any  su'-h  requerU  and  mu?t 
pi-.e  a  written  copy  of  it.s  cleririon  to  both 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Individual 
whose  case  is  invclvert. 

(e)  Wlien  the  full  Commf^sion  Is  required 
to  make  decisions  under  the  powers  and  du- 
ties Fcl  out  in  this  -section,  each  member  will 
have  an  equal  voice  in  policy  or  decision 
derernnnations.  be  provided  with  all  neces- 
sary lijiormajiion,  and  have  one  vote. 

S  4a(>4.  (a)  The  Chairman,  who  functions 
A",  the  chief  executive  oiBcer  of  the  Commis- 
.sion.  is  authorized  to:  (1)  p.reslde  at  the  reg- 
ul;r  meetings  of  the  full  Commission  as  well 
as  .speiial  meetings  that  are  called  upon 
his  own  reouest  or  that  of  any  three  com- 
mis.'?ioncrs:  (2)  make  all  personnel  decisions 
except  that  the  full  Conunissicn  must  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  any  hearing 
exaniii-er  before  his  probationary  status  as 
a  fir-^t-year  government  employee  terminates 
and  e.»'  h  rpgional  commissioner  will  be  re- 
spcin:  ihie  for  the  appointment  and  supervi- 
sion oi  certain  clerical  personnel  employed 
in  M-  region;  (3)  delegate  work  among  the 
commissioners  and  the  various  units  and 
employees  of  the  Commission;  (4)  de.signate 
three  commissioners  to  serve  on  a  National 
Appellate  Board,  one  of  which  will  also  serve 
as  Vii-e  Chairman,  and  designate  one  com- 
missi i  or  to  serve  in  each  of  the  parole  re- 
gions a  .  regional  commissioner,  except  that 
in  nia'rinu  any  such  delegation  the  Chair- 
ni.in  iiiusl,  consider  certain  pertinent  criteria 
and  niira  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  At- 
torney Gnneral;  (5)  carry  out  fiscal  re.sponsi- 
bilitifcs  including  preparation  of  appropria- 
tion requests  and  oversight  cf  Commission 
expenditures;  (6)  serve  a.s  spokesman  for  the 
Conmiis.sion  and  make  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. Die  courts,  and  the  Attorney  General; 
(7)  provide  for  a  research  and  training  com- 
ponent in  the  Commission  which  will  pro- 
vide studies  and  information  concerning  the 
parole  process  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies; (8)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  of  volunteers  who  assist  in 
the  counseling  and  supervision  of  individuals 
who  have  been  released  on  parole;  (9)  utilize, 
on  a  co.st  reimburslble  basis.  Federal  or  State 
otliciiils  frr  certain  parole  revocation  proceed- 
ings: and  (10)  perform  other  necessary 
duties. 

lb)  Ttie  Chairman  shall  carry  out  his  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  responsibilities  In 
line  with  the  national  parole  policies  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission. 

5  42a5.  (a)  The  statutory  basis  for  eligibil- 
ity for  parole  for  Federal  prisoners  under 
regular  adult  and  special  sentencing  proce- 
dures remains  vinchanged.  A  Federal  prisoner 
is  eligible  for  parole  after  serving  one-third 
of  his  maximum  term  or  after  serving  fifteen 
years  and  there  Is  no  change  In  this  from 
present  language  of  title  18. 

(b)  This  subsection  reenacts  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  which  enables  the  coxirt  to: 
(1)  direct  that  the  prisoner  be  eligible  for 
parole  at  any  time  up  to  one-third  of  his 
maximum  sentence,  or  (2)  specify  that  the 
Commission  shall  decide  when  the  prisoner 
shall  be  considered  for  parole. 

(c)  This  subsection  amends  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  which  give  the  Judge  an  op- 
portunity to  request  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  conduct  a  study  of  the  Individual  by 
reducing  the  time  period  allowed  for  such 
study  from  90  to  60  days,  and  preserves  exist- 
ing provisions  of  sentencing  law. 

(d)  This  subsection  reenacts  In  part  and 
amends  In  part  the  present  law  on  eligibility 
for  parole  of  offenders  with  maximum  sen- 
tences of  on«  year  or  less.  For  individuals 
whose  maximum  term  or  terms  is  six  months 


or  less,  there  Is  no  change  from  present  law 
under  which  the  sentencing  Judge  may  set 
any  release  date,  including  a  split  sentence 
under  18  US  C.  3651,  of  up  to  six  months  In- 
carceratiou  and  five  years  probation.  For  in- 
dividuals sentenced  to  a  maximum  term  or 
terms  ol  mere  than  six  months,  but  not  mo;e 
Ulna  one  yc.ir.  the  .<:enten'jlng  Judge  see;  the 
dale  for  rcic'i-.e  of  the  offender  as  if  on 
parole,  except  if  the  judge  sets  no  release 
date,  the  in'iividtial  would  be  released  after 
having  .served  .six  months.  Present  law  con- 
cerniug  good  time  reductions  and  surrender 
of  prisoner.-;  to  other  authorities  Is  un- 
clia:iged. 

(P)  This  subsection  provides  a  means  by 
vhich  the  niininium  term  of  any  Federal 
pri.soner  may  be  reduced  to  make  the  In- 
dividual eligible  for  parole  consideration.  The 
Bureau  of  Prisons  would  make  a  motion  to 
tiie  court  which  Imposed  sentence,  and  the 
appropriate  U.  S.  Attorney  would  have  au 
opportunity  to  oppose  it. 

(f)  Present  law  and  practice  relating  to 
existing  powers  of  the  sentencing  court  and 
cer.ain  special  provisions  relating  to  eligibil- 
ity for  parole  are  preserved. 

!!  4206.  (a)  The  present  statutory  criteria 
utilized  by  the  Federal  parole  authoritie.< 
in  making  their  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  grant  parole  are  preserved.  Before 
granting  parole,  the  Commission  must  decide 
that  an  Individual  who  is  eligible  for  parole 
has  substantially  observed  the  rules  of  the 
institution  In  which  he  is  confined,  there  is 
a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  not 
violate  the  law  on  release,  and  his  release  Is 
compatible  with  the  general  welfare  of 
society. 

(b)  When  an  individual  is  about  to  become 
eligible  for  parole  consideration  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  prepares  a  progress  report  which 
includes  a  summary  of  his  criminal  and 
social  background,  his  mental  and  physical 
health,  his  behavior  in  the  Institution  and 
his  participation  In  Institution  programs. 
The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
other  Investigations  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  Tlie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  seek 
Information  from  other  government  agencies 
such  as  the  U.S.  Probation  Service  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Upon  re- 
quest, these  agencies  will  furnish  available 
Information,  and,  where  appropriate,  their 
views  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  Commission  matters. 

§  4207.  (a)  An  individual  released  on 
parole  remains  In  the  legal  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  but  time  spent  on  parole  Is 
not  automatically  credited  toward  service 
of  the  maximum  sentence. 

(b)  Every  parolee  shall  have  as  a  condi- 
tion of  parole  that  he  cannot  commit  any 
criminal  offense  during  his  parole.  In  Impos- 
ing any  other  condition  or  conditions  of 
parole  the  Commission  shall  consider  the 
following  guidelines:  (1)  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  relationship  between  the  stand- 
ards of  behavior  required  and  the  indi- 
vidual's circumstances;  (2)  deprivations  of 
liberty  which  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  welfare  may  be  Imposed; 
(3)  the  conditions  must  be  specific  and  not 
vague  so  that  they  can  serve  as  a  guide  to 
behavior.  In  addition,  the  parolee  is  given  a 
written  statement  of  his  conditions. 

(c)  As  provided  under  present  law.  the 
conditions  of  parole  may  require  that  an 
individual  reside  In  or  participate  In  the 
program  of  a  community  treatment  center 
or  an  addict  treatment  program. 

(d)  An  orderly  procedure  under  which  the 
Commission  may  suspend  parole  supervision 
of  parolees  who  no  longer  need  it  Is  estab- 
lished, (1)  Systematic  evaluation  for  parole 
discharge  begins  after  an  individual  has  been 
under  parole  supervision  for  two  years,  but 
discharge  remains  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission,  (2)  After  five  years  an 
individual  shall  receive  a  hearing  to  decide 
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whether  or  not  sucb  supervision  shall  be 
terminated.  Similar  consideration  will  be  as- 
corded  at  least  every  two  years  thereafter. 

Parole  discharge  under  this  section  Is  not 
the  same  as  unconditional  discharge  provided 
for  youth  offenders  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  Chapter  402  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  Youth  Act  provides 
a  procedure  for  certain  conditionally  released 
youth  offenders  who  achieve  the  status  of 
unconditional  discharge  within  a  specific 
time  period  to  earn  a  set  aside  of  their 
conviction. 

f  4208.  (a)  Once  an  Individual  becomes  eli- 
git)le  for  parole  he  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
and  additional  rehearings  at  least  once  every 
two  years,  but  he  may  waive  any  hearing. 

(b)  When  a  commissioner  or  panel  of  hear- 
ing examiners  conducts  an  Interview  of  any 
individual  who  is  eligible  for  parole,  that 
Individual  will  receive  written  notice  of  the 
time  of  the  interview  and  will  be  allowed  to 
select  a  representative  to  assist  him  both 
before  and  dvu-lng  the  Interview.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  who  a  representative 
may  be.  Persons  appropriate  for  such  posi- 
tion include  members  of  the  Unmedlate  fam- 
ily, including  common-law  relations;  other 
relatives;  friends;  ministers,  or  prospective 
employers.  The  phrase.  "Such  rules  shall  not 
exclude  attorneys  as  a  class",  means  that 
Inmates  may  utilize  retained  counsel  as  rep- 
resentatives but  that  any  other  provision  for 
legal  asslsttmce  Is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission. 

(c)  An  eligible  Federal  prisoner  shall  have 
reasonable  access  to  certain  documents  which 
are  utilized  by  the  Commission  to  determine 
parole  eligibility.  Three  categories  of  docu- 
ments, however,  may  be  excluded:  (1)  diag- 
nostic opinions  such  as  psychological  or  psy- 
chiatric reports  which  if  revealed  to  the  In- 
dividual might  cause  a  serious  disruption  in 
his  program  of  rehabilitation;  (2)  documents 
which  contain  information  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  a  pledge  of  confidentlalty  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  any  public  official  who  has  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  revealing  the 
information  would  Jeopardize  the  life  or 
limb  of  any  person;  or  (3)  any  other  in- 
formation which  If  revealed  would  Jeopardize 
the  life  or  limb  of  any  person.  The  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or  any  other 
agency  which  deems  a  document  excludable 
under  subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  responsible  for  preparing 
a  summary  of  such  document.  In  recogni- 
tion of  administrative  time  constraints,  agen- 
cies, other  than  the  Commission  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  submitting  excludable  docu- 
ments shall  enclose  summarized  versions 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  recently  im- 
plemented a  procedure  for  disclosing  progress 
reports  and.  In  some  cases,  psychiatric  re- 
ports to  Federal  prisoners  awaiting  parole 
consideration.  BOP  Policy  Statement,  No. 
7200.13,  "Disclosure  of  Parole/Special  Prog- 
gress  Reports",  (1-2&-74). 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  required  to  retain 
a  record  of  all  parole  interviews.  Where  an 
individual  Is  denied  parole  or  granted  parole 
under  conditions  other  than  those  commonly 
Imposed,  he  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  interview  record  if  he  can  dem- 
onstrate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  It  Is  necessary  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative appeal.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Commission  has  transcribed  the  inter- 
view record  for  the  purposes  of  any  appellate 
determination,  the  irunate,  if  he  so  requests, 
should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  such 
tvanscrlDt. 

(e)  The  Commission  has  fifteen  working 
days  in  which  to  notify  the  individual  in 
writing  of  the  Initial  parole  decision.  Indi- 
viduals denied  parole  or  granted  parole  under 
conditions  other  than  those  commonly  im- 
posed will  receive  a  written  statement  which 
spells  out  clearly  the  reasons  for  this  adverse 


action.  The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Parole  Conunlsslon  by 
specifying  a  particular  format  for  such 
statement  of  reasons.  A  formal  Judicial 
fact-finding  Is  not  required,  but  the  Inmate 
must  receive  an  understandable  explana- 
tion of  his  parole  status.  For  example,  under 
the  published  rules  of  the  U.S.  Board  of 
Parole,  28  CPR  2.20  (1975  Vol.  as  amended), 
the  Board  utilizes  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
parole  release  determinations.  The  guide- 
lines take  into  consideration  certain  primary 
elements  In  the  parole  decision-making 
process  and  Indicate,  for  any  Individual  com- 
bination thereof,  the  general  range  of  time 
to  be  served  before  release.  This  subsection 
would  operate  In  the  following  manner  in 
relation  *  to  the  present  guidelines  system. 
If  a  prisoner  who  has  not  served  the  mini- 
mum period  recommended  by  the  guidelines 
Is  denied  parole,  he  should  receive  a  state- 
ment containing  his  severity  of  offense  rating, 
the  calculation  of  his  salient  factors  score 
and  an  explanation  of  how  such  a  deter- 
mination utilizing  the  guidelines  was 
reached.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  prisoner 
who  has  served  the  time  required  to  be 
eligible  for  parole  under  the  guidelines  is 
denied  parole  and  this  denial  results  in 
delaying  his  release  beyond  the  time  period 
recommended  by  the  guidelines,  he  should 
receive  not  only  the  above  information  but 
also  a  specific  explanation  of  the  factors 
which  caused  the  Commission  to  reach  a 
determination  outside  the  guidelines.  Parole 
Form  R-2,  Notice  of  Action  Worksheet, 
(revised  June  1974),  which  was  imple- 
mented by  the  U.S.  Parole  Board  In  the 
northeast  region  on  April  1.  1974,  provides 
the  necessary  !■■  formation.  The  Committee 
realizes  that  these  gtildellnes  and  proce- 
dures may  change  and  reserves  the  right  of 
continuing  oversight  to  ensure  that  indi- 
viduals receiving  adverse  parole  determina- 
tions are  given  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  such  action. 

The  phrase,  "parole  conditions  other  than 
those  commonly  Imposed",  refers  to  any  con- 
dition Imposed  by  the  Commission  on  any 
order  of  parole  release  which  the  individual 
wishes  to  contest  on  the  grounds  that  such 
a  deprivation  of  liberty  Is  unwarranted. 
Typically  Imposed  proscriptions  relating  to 
violations  of  law,  use  of  narcotics,  excessive 
use  of  alcohol,  etc.,  would  not  fit  this  cate- 
gory. 

;;  4209.  Existing  law  with  respect  to  delivery 
of  convicted  aliens  for  deportation  is  recodi- 
fied imder  a  new  section  number. 

g  4210,  This  section,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, codifies  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  Morrissey  v.  Brewer,  408  U.S.  471 
(1972)  and  Gagnon  v.  ScarpelU,  411  U.S.  788 
(1973),  relating  to  the  revocation  of  parole 
under  circumstances  In  which  there  may  be  a 
need  to  ascertain  facts  concerning  au  alleged 
violation  of  the  conditions  of  sucb  relesise  on 
parole. 

(a)  Provides  for  issuing  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  parolee  alleged  to  have  violated 
a  condition  of  parole  before  the  expiration 
of  his  maximum  sentence. 

(b)(1)  This  subsection  provides  revoca- 
tion procedures  for  any  alleged  parole  vio- 
lator who  wishes  to  contest  the  revocation 
and  whose  revocation  Is  not  based  on  a  con- 
viction for  a  new  offense.  (A)  Such  parolee 
Is  entitled  to  an  Immediate  hearing,  near 
where  the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  where  the  parolee  was  arrested,  to 
determine  If  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  violated  his  parole  condi- 
tions. The  timing  of  the  preliminary  hearing 
is  particularly  crucial;  even  if  probable  cause 
is  not  found,  if  a  parolee  is  held  In  Jail  await- 
ing his  hearing  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days,  his  Job  will  probably  be  lost  and  his 
reintegration  efforts  badly  disrupted.  The 
Commission  upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
sha.l  make  a  ■RTitten  .summary  of  the  hearing 


which  states  the  reasons  fv^r  the  decision  and 
the  factors  considered  in  the  hearing.  The 
parolee  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  this  written 
summary  a  reasonable  period  of  time  before 
his  revocation  hearing,  unless  the  revocation 
bearing  Is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  prob- 
able -^ause  hearing  in  which  case  he  will  be 
given  a  document  summarizing  the  Joint 
proceedings  wif.hln  fifteen  wcrklng  days.  (B) 
Upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  subsection,  the  alleged 
parole  violator  is  entitled  to  a  revocation 
hearing  which  also  takes  place  reasonably 
near  the  place  where  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  or  where  the  pare  lee  was  arrested. 
In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  "This 
hearing  must  be  the  basis  frr  more  than  de- 
termining probable  cause;  it  must  lead  to  a 
final  evaluation  of  any  contested  relevant 
facts  and  consideration  of  whether  the  facts 
as  determined  warrant  revocaticn.  The  pa- 
rolee must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  show.  If  he  can,  that  he  did  not  violate 
the  conditions,  or.  If  he  did.  that  circum- 
stances In  mitigation  suggest  the  violation 
does  not  warrant  revocation."  471  U.S.  488 
(1972).  While  the  revocation  hearing  must 
be  held  within  sixty  days  cf  the  preliminary 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 
it  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

(2)  In  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection, 
the  alleged  parole  violator  Is  entitled  to  the 
following  procedures:  (A)  notice  of  the  vio- 
lations of  parole  and  the  time,  place,  and 
purposes  of  the  scheduled  hearings;  (B)  the 
right  to  appear  and  testify  and  to  present 
witnesses  and  documentary  evidence  on  his 
own  behalf;  (C)  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  retained  counsel  or  If  he  Is  unable  to  re- 
tain counsel,  counsel  may  l>e  provided  pur- 
suant to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  (18  VS.C. 
3006A)  and  (D)  the  right  to  be  apprised  of 
evidence  against  him  and  the  qualified  right 
to  confront  and  cross-examine  adverse  wit- 
nesses. This  subparagraph  would  permit  an 
Inmate  who  so  requests  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  unless  the 
hearing  officer  designated  by  the  Commission 
makes  a  determination  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  not  allowing  ccnfrontatlon.  This 
determination  requires  the  hearing  officer  to 
balance  the  parolee's  nied  to  confront  his 
accusers  in  view  of  the  particular  facts  and 
circumstances  of  his  case  against  factors, 
which  Include  but  are  not  necejsarlly  lim- 
ited to,  the  probability  and  severity  of  either 
the  risk  of  harm  to  the  Informant  or  the 
danger  that  the  rights  of  someone  In  any 
pending  criminal  prosecution  would  be 
Jeopardized.  The  Conrnalsslon,  where  appro- 
priate, may  subpoena  adverse  witnesses  but 
only  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(c)  (1)  Any  parolee,  who  Is  convicted  of  a 
new  offense  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  any  Federal,  State  or  local  correctional 
facility  and  who  has  a  parole  revocation  de- 
tainer lodged  against  him  at  such  Institu- 
tion, shall  receive  an  Institutional  revocation 
hearing  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  placement  of  such  detainer,  or  upon 
his  release,  whichever  comes  first. 

(2)  Any  alleged  parole  violator,  who  waives 
any  of  his  hearing  rights  under  subsection 
(b),  shall  receive  an  Institutional  revocation 
hearing  within  three  months  of  recommit- 
ment. 

(3)  Hearhigs  held  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Commission.  The 
alleged  parole  violator  will  have  notice  of  the 
hearing  and  be  allowed  to  appear  and  testify 
in  his  own  behalf  and  to  select  a  representa- 
tive, as  provided  in  $  4208(b)  (2),  to  aid  him 
In  his  appearance. 

(d)  The  Commission,  after  any  revocation 
hearing  held  under  this  section,  may  dis- 
miss the  warrant  or  take  any  other  action 
which  it  deems  appropriate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  S  4212  of  this  chapter. 
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In  any  case  la  which  parole  Is  modified  or 
revolted  pursuant  to  a  hearing  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  provide  a  writ- 
ten summary  of  the  hearing  which  states 
the  reasons  for  the  adverse  action  and  Indi- 
cates the  evidence  cousldered  and  relied 
upon.  It  l3  important  to  remember  that  this 
ii  not  a  formal  Judicial  determination.  In 
Morrisey  the  Court  observed,  "no  Interest 
would  be  served  by  formalism  in  this  proc- 
ess; Informality  will  not  lessen  the  utility  of 
this  inquiry  In  reducing  the  risk  of  error." 
408  U.S.C.  487  (1972).  The  alleged  violator 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  this  document. 

(e)-To  facilitate  speedy  parole  revocation 
determinations,  the  Commission  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  State  or  Federal  officials 
ta  coiiduct  hearings  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. The  Commission  would  promulgate  reg- 
ulations setting  out  appropriate  categories 
of  government  officials  to  be  used  In  this 
capacity  such  as  U.S.  magistrates,  adminis- 
trative law  Judges,  and  officials  of  State  pa- 
role authorities,  etc. 

§4211.  Existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
enumeration  of  1  idividuals  entitled  to  serve 
parole  revocation  warrants  Is  recodified  under 
a  new  section  numljer. 

§  4212.  If  the  parole  revocation  warrant  Is 
not  dismi.^sed,  the  range  of  possible  responses 
by  the  Commission  to  a  parolee  who  has  been 
found  to  have  violated  the  conditions  of  his 
parole  include:  (1)  a  reprimand;  (2)  an  al- 
teration of  parole  conditions;  (3)  referral  to 
a  half-way  house  or  other  residential  facility 
for  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  origi- 
nal sentence;  (4)  formal  revocation  of  pa- 
role or  release  as  If  on  parole;  or  (5)  any 
other  action  deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  successful  rehabUltation  of  the  pa- 
role violator,  or  which  promotes  the  ends  of 
justice. 

In  taking  any  action  under  this  section, 
the  Commis.slon  shall  take  into  consideration 
whether  or  not  the  parolee  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  new  criminal  offense  or  whether 
such  action  is  warranted  by  either  the  fre- 
quency or  seriousness  of  the  parolees  viola- 
tion of  any  other  condition  or  conditions  of 
bis  parole. 

5  4213(a)  Initial  decisions  Involving  a 
grant  or  denial  of  parole,  the  Imposition  of 
unusual  parole  conditions,  denial  of  parole 
discharge  after  five  or  more  years  of  con- 
tinuous parole  supervision,  or  the  modifica- 
tion or  revocation  of  parole,  are  made  by 
regional  i;ommi8sloners  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
full  Commission.  The  eligible  person  or  pa- 
rolee adversely  affected  by  any  such  decision 
Is  entitled,  by  filing  a  timely  application,  to 
have  the  regional  commissioner  reconsider 
the  decision.  The  regional  commLssioner,  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  full  Commission,  must  act 
on  tiie  appllcaticn  within  sixty  days  and 
shall  notify  the  applicant  of  the  reconsidered 
decision  and  the  reasons  therefore. 

(b)  If  the  decision  is  affirmed  by  the  re- 
gional commissioner  or  is  In  some  way  still 
adverse  to  the  applicant,  he  may  take  his 
case  to  the  three  member  National  Appeals 
Board.  In  accordance  with  the  same  time 
and  notice  requirements  as  provided  in  sub- 
secMon  (b).  this  final  administrative  appeal 
will  be  decided  by  the  majority  vote»of  the 
three  members. 

5  4214.  Tills  section  sets  out  the  review 
proccoure  for  parole  determinations  in  which 
original  jurisdiction  is  retained  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  initial  decision  Is  made  by  the 
regional  commissioner,  the  members  of  the 
National  Appeals  Board,  and,  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  vote,  an  additional  regional  commis- 
sioner. The  eligible  person  or  parolee  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  decision,  or  any  com- 
missioner who  took  part  in  the  decision,  may 
appeal    the  decision  within  forty-flve  days 
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to  the  fuU  Commission  which  shall  decide 
the  case  at  Its  next  quarterly  meeting. 

5  4215.  Except  where  this  statute  provides 
for  the  application  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
U.S.  Code,  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
making  of  any  determination,  decision,  or 
order  of  the  United  States  Parole  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  3.  Section  4209,  I'elathig  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act.  and  Section  4210,  relating  to  Canal  Zone 
warrants,  are  reenacted  under  new  section 
nimibers. 

Sec.  4.  Section  5002  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
Is  replacerl. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5005  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
is  amended  to  make  procedures  for  considera- 
tion of  individuals  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  an  intrical  part  of 
the  Commission's  responsibilities.  Decisions 
regarding  parole  of  youthful  offenders  will 
be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  all 
other  eligible  offenders,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  provisions  relating  to  uncondition- 
al discharge  of  youth   offenders. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6006  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
is  amended  to  reflect  the  change  in  name 
from  Youth  Division  to  U.S.  Parole  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  7.  Sections  5007,  5008.  5009  of  title  18. 
U.S.  Code,  which  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  311  of  title  18.  relating  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  UJ3.  Parole 
Commission,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  Section  5014  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
Is  amended  to  provide  that  parole  Interviews 
for  youth  offenders  are  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  other  eligible 
offenders. 

Sec.  9.  Section  5017(a)  of  title  18,  U.S. 
Code,  is  amended  to  provide  for  parallel 
parole  release  criteria  for  all  offenders. 

Sec.  10.  Section  5020  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
is  amended  to  provide  that  parole  revocations 
for  youth  ofiTenders  are  conducted  In  the 
same  man:  er  as  prescribed  for  other  parolees. 
Sec.  11.  Chapter  402  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
Is  amended  to  reflect  the  change  In  name 
from  Youth  Division  to  U.S.  Parole  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  12.  Amends  the  Table  of  Sections  of 
Chapter  402  of  title  18.  U.S.  Code. 

Sec.  13.  Section  5041  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code, 
is  amended  to  provide  for  parallel  parole 
relea.se  criteria  for  all  offenders. 

Sec.  14.  This  section  provides  that  wherever 
the  term  United  States  Parole  Board  is  used 
in  any  law  it  shall  be  replaced  with  the  term 
U.S.  Parole  Commission. 

Sec.  15.  Protects  the  eligibility  of  the  one 
prLsoner  remalnUig  in  the  Federal  system 
who  was  sentenced  prior  to  June  29,  1932,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  possibility  that  he  may 
be  released  under  applicable  provisions  of 
law. 

Sec.  16.  Section  5108(c)(7)  of  title  5,  U.S. 
Code,  Is  amended  to  delete  from  the  control 
of  the  Attorney  General  the  salary  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  which 
shall  be  set  by  the  Congress  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  4202  of  title  18,  U.S.  Code. 
Sec.  17.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purp;;ses  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  This  legislation  would  take 
effect  ninety  days  following  enactment. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Board  of  Parole  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  legislation  would 
become  commissioners,  entitled  to  serve  for 
the  remainder  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appohited  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Parole. 

(c)  All  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  would  be  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Parole  Commission  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date.  The  U.S.  Parole  Commission  may 
make  stich  transitional  rules  as  are  necessary 


for  a  period  of  one  year  following  the  effec 
tive  date. 

Major  Changes  w  Present  Law 
a  parole  commission 
Tlie  bill  replaces  the  present  U.S.  Board 
Of  Parole  with  a  nine-membered  Parole  Com- 
mission, headed  by  a  Chairman  who  serves  as 
administrative  head  of  the  agency. 

REGIONALIZATION 

In  order  to  make  tlie  present  Federal  parole 
workload  more  manageable,  the  nation  is 
divided  into  five  parole  regions.  Each  region 
is  headed  by  a  member  of  the  Commission 
servhig  as  Regional  Commissioner.  Regional 
commissioners  consider  recommendations 
f n  m  two-man  hearing  examiner  panels 
which  are  delegated  fact-finding  authority. 
In  addition,  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion sitting  as  a  National  Appeals  Board  hear 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Regional 
Commissioner. 

NEW    PROCEDURES    FOB    PAROLE    RELEASE    AND 
REVOCATION    DETERMINATIONS 

To  Insure  fairness  in  parole  release  hear- 
ings, the  bill  provides  the  inmate  with  a 
parole  advocate  and  allows  both  the  Inmate 
and  his  advocate  access  to  the  parole  file.  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
reconsideration  of  any  parole  decision. 

In  line  with  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
de:ision.  Morrissey  v.  Brewer,  408  U.S.  471 
(1972).  the  bUl  provides  the  following  due 
process  procedures  for  parole  revocation :  the 
right  to  a  prelimlnatory  hearing  to  determine 
probable  cause,  written  notice  of  the  claimed 
violations  of  parole,  disclosure  to  the  parolee 
of  evidence  against  him.  opportunity  to  be 
1-eard  in  person  and  to  present  witnesses  and 
documentary  evidence,  the  right  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses,  and 
written  reasons  for  the  decision. 

MANDATORY    PAROLE    SUPERVISION    FOR    CERTAIN 
OFFENDERS 

The  bill  provides  for  parole  supervision  of 
certain  offender*  who  did  not  receive  split 
sentences  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3651  but 
were  rentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year  or 
less  and  who  had  not  been  released  after  sU 
months.  Such  persons  would  return  to  the 
community  under  parole  supervision  after 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  unless  the  gov- 
ernment objects  to  his  release  and  the  Com- 
mission concurs  in  their  reasoning. 

Comparison 

Present  law  and  new  legislation: 

Parole  board  members,  eight  members, 
nine  members,  five  in  regional  offices,  three 
on  a  national  appeals  board,  and  one  as 
chairman  and  administrative  officer. 

Parole  interviews,  no  standards,  interview 
procedures  Include  notice,  opportunity  for 
inmate  to  prepare  for  interview,  oral  and 
written  reasons  for  parole  denial. 

Parole  examiners,  examiners  authorized  to 
recommend  approval  or  denial  of  parole, 
panels  of  parole  examiners  make  provisional 
decisions,  subject  to  approval  or  rejection  by 
regional  parole  commissioners. 

Criteria  for  parole  release,  Uimate  has 
obeyed  rules  of  institution,  reasonable  prob- 
ability himate  will  not  violate  law,  and  U 
release  is  not  Incompatible  with  the  welfare 
of  society,  release  criteria  not  changed,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  criteria  would  be  used 
for  Inmates  under  all  three  of  the  major 
sentencing  alternatives. 

Parole  revocation,  all  revocations  subject 
to  procedural  due  process  criteria  in  1972 
Supreme  Court  decision,  same,  except  due 
process  criteria  eliminated  where  Individual 
has  been  convicted  of  a  new  offense. 

Judicial  review,  no  standard,  some  district 
and  circuit  opinions  favoring  court  review 
under  certain  circumstances,  administrative 
Procedures  Act  exempted,  administrative  ap- 
peal process  established. 
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Powers  of  chairman,  no  guidelines  on  ad- 
ministrative powers,  chairman  sits  on  all 
appeals,  chairman  given  administrative  pow- 
ers, but  isolated  from  appeals  so  as  to  pre- 
vent dominance  of  policy. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  and  Mr.  Garn)  : 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 
Judicial  Tenure  in  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  establish  a  procedure 
in  addition  to  impeachment  for  the  re- 
tirement of  disabled  Justices  and  judges 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  removal  of 
Justices  and  judges  whose  conduct  is  or 
has  been  inconsistent  with  the  good  be- 
havior required  by  article  m.  section  1 
of  the  Constitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
pa<!es.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

JUDICIAL   TENUBE   ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  4153  which  I  introduced 
October  17,  1974.  It  will  establish  an  ef- 
fective alternative  to  Impeachment  for 
removing  misbehaving  or  disabled  Fed- 
eral judges  from  ofiBce. 

Recent  experiences  of  the  Watergate 
era  have  reminded  us  that  power  can  be 
abused  by  public  officials.  Although 
Watergate  taught  us  that  our  system  of 
government  works,  we  must  be  ever  vigi- 
lant to  improve  that  system  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  works  better  in  the  future. 

Although  the  abuses  of  Watergate  were 
centered  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  remember  that  no 
branch  of  Government  is  immune  to  an 
abuse  of  power.  The  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress  is  subject  to  the 
ccttitrol  of  the  people  through  the  pe- 
riodic election  process  and  by  the  checks 
and  balances  that  exist  between  these 
two  great  institutions.  Our  appointed 
Federal  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  high  degree  of  independence  and  are 
not  accountable  to  the  people  through 
the  periodic  election  process. 

No  man  or  group  of  men  is  perfect. 
Despite  the  overall  high  quality  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  Federal  Bench,  which  was 
graphically  demonstrated  during  the 
numerous  complex  cases  of  the  Water- 
gate era,  an  occasional  judge  misbehaves 
or  becomes  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled and  continues  on  the  Bench.  One 
such  judge  can  undermine  the  public 
trust  in  the  efforts  of  100  good  ji«lges. 

Currently,  Impeachment  Is  the  only 
remedy  available  for  removing  a  misbe- 
having or  disabled  judge  from  office. 
History  demonstrates  that  impeachment 
is  a  complex,  slow  and  cumbersome  proc- 
ess, and  is  not  a  real  deterrent  to  mis- 
conduct on  the  bench. 

Impeachment  also  is  disruptive  to  the 
legislative  process  of  Congress.  As  the 
legislative  load  increases  each  year,  the 
use  of  Impeachment  as  a  remedy  is  likely 
to  decrease.  In  the  Nation's  history,  only 
nine  Federal  judges  have  been  im- 
peached by  the  House,  and  only  four 
have  been  convicted  by  the  Senate.  The 
last  impeachment  trial  was  in  1936.  but 
I  believe  that  few  people  would  contend 
that  all  of  our  Federal  judges  since  1936 
have  maintained  the  constitutional  cri- 
teria of  "good  behavior." 

The  House  Impeachment  process  has 
Bsnerally  been  lengthy,  and  Senate  im- 


peachment trials  have  continued  for  as 
long  as  6  weeks.  The  average  trial  has 
lasted  16  days.  As  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  pointed  out  in  1940  when  re- 
porting a  bill  to  establish  an  alternate 
removal  procedure: 

It  is  a  governmental  absurdity  that  the 
cumbersome  machinery  of  Impeachment 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prociu-e  the 
ouster  of  a  district  or  circuit  Jvidge. 

There  must  be  a  logical  relationship  be- 
tween the  importance  and  power  of  the  re- 
spondent and  the  taking  up  of  the  time  of 
tlie  whole  Senate  in  order  to  try  him.  Sta- 
bility is  essential,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  the  picture  of  a  whole  Sen- 
ate sitting  for  10  days  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  district  Judge  ought  to  be  removed. 

Impeachment  also  fails  to  deal  hu- 
manely with  the  problems  presented  in 
the  case  of  a  judge  who  is  afflicted  with 
permanent  mental  or  physical  disability. 
Such  a  judge  must  be  replaced,  but  Im- 
peachment, with  its  accompanying  hu- 
miliation and  loss  of  benefits,  is  too  harsh 
a  remedy.  In  my  estimation,  we  should 
be  able  to  remove  such  disabled  judges 
without  inflicting  additional  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  legislative 
process  must  not  be  imduly  disrupted.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  judicial  branch, 
we  must  deal  with  judicial  misbehavior 
or  disability  in  a  thorough,  efficient  and 
impartial  manner. 

My  bill  will  provide  an  alternative  re- 
moval procedure.  This  legislation  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  displace  the  right 
of  Congress  to  impeach  judges  under  the 
Constitution.  It  is  just  another  removal 
mechanism.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  con- 
stitutional premise  that  the  independent 
judicial  branch,  as  the  exclusive  holder 
of  Federal  judicial  power,  has  the  inher- 
ent power  to  enforce  the  standard  of  con- 
duct required  of  its  members.  It  provides 
machinery  to  Implement  this  power. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Council  on 
Judicial  Tenure  within  the  judicial 
branch.  The  Council  would  be  composed 
of  judges  elected  by  their  fellow  judges 
from  each  circuit,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Customs  Court.  A  panel  of 
the  Coimcll  would  receive  and  investigate 
any  written  claims  of  misconduct  or  dis- 
ability of  a  judge,  including  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  The  panel  could  either  dis- 
miss the  complaint  or  report  it  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
along  with  its  recommendations. 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  already 
established  pursuant  to  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  each  Judi- 
cial Circuit,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  a 
District  Judge  from  each  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. 

The  Judicial  Conference  or  one  of  its 
committees  would  then  sit  as  a  Federal 
court  to  decide  the  case.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  be  precluded  from  taking  part 
in  the  Conference's  consideration  of  the 
case. 

The  Council  would  act  as  an  advocate 
for  its  recommendations  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 


Conference  could  dismiss  the  complaint, 
censure,  or  remove  the  judge  from  office 
for  misbehavior.  In  addition,  a  judge 
could  be  Involimtaxily  retired  if  a  mental 
or  physical  disability  was  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  performance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  critical  duties  of  his  office. 

Experience  has  also  shown  that  some 
method  is  needed  to  suspend  the  judi- 
cial powers  of  a  judge  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  inquiry  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial question  as  to  that  judge's  fit- 
ness for  office.  This  Ls  essential  for  keep- 
ing the  public  trust. 

This  bill  would  give  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  the  di.«^;re- 
tion  to  suspend  temporarily  the  judicial 
powers  of  a  judge  after  a  recommenda- 
tion is  received  from  *he  Council  of  Ju- 
dicial Tenure  that  he  be  censured,  re- 
moved, or  retired  from  office. 

All  rights  of  due  process  would  be  ac- 
corded the  judge.  He  could  appear  before 
the  Council  and  present  a  statement  in 
his  own  behalf.  At  any  hearing  before  the 
Judicial  Conference  the  judge  could  be 
present,  Introduce  evidence,  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  and  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses.  If  the  Confer- 
ence voted  to  remove  the  judge,  he  would 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Only  after  all  these  procedures 
are  completed  would  the  judge  be  re- 
moved from  office  and  a  successor  ap- 
pointed. It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
judge  involuntarily  retired  under  this  bill 
would  have  an  enforceable  right  to  be 
assigned  such  work  as  he  is  willing  and 
able  to  perform. 

The  idea  for  an  alternative  to  im- 
peachment has  a  long  histoi-y.  Professor 
Shartell  stimulated  much  debate  on  the 
subject  in  the  1930's  with  his  article  on 
the  supervision  and  removal  of  Federal 
judges.  More  recently,  in  the  1960's 
Joseph  Borlcin  has  documented  many  of 
the  abuses  of  judicial  power  in  his  book 
entitled,  "The  Corrupt  Judge."  Donald 
Jackson's  new  book  entitled,  "Judges" 
also  shows  that  problems  exist  within 
the  judiciary.  Numerous  bills  have  been 
Introduced  to  establish  an  alternative  re- 
moval procedure.  In  1940,  the  House 
passed  such  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Hatton  Simimers,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Over  one-half  of  the  States  have  estab- 
lished procedures  within  their  respective 
governments  for  the  removal  of  misbe- 
having or  disabled  State  judges  In  addi- 
tion to  impeachment. 

A  great  amount  of  credit  is  also  due 
to  former  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  who 
introduced  legislation,  modeled  after 
California's  procedure,  to  establish  a 
commission  with  power  to  remove  or  re- 
tire Federal  judges.  Representative  Rd- 
DiNo,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  aiso  actively  supported 
the  Tydings  bill  and  Introduced  parallel 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Senator  Tydings'  bill  received  impres- 
sive support  from  such  respected  people 
as  Chief  Justice  Burger,.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist,  and  numerous  Federal  judges.  The 
American  Bar  Association  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  Tydings  bill. 

Of  course  there  has  been  criticism  of 
the  various  proposals  in  this  important 
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area  of  Judicial  reform.  I  have  tried  to 
respond  fairly  to  these  crlticlanu,  and  Z 
have  taken  into  account  the  weaknesses 
of  former  bills.  In  effect,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  a  reOnement  and 
modification  of  the  ladings  concept. 

Any  bill  of  this  type  raises  immediate 
constitutional  questions.  However.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Machinery  has  hdd  extensive  hear- 
ings concerning  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions of  such  a  bin.  and  found  stnmg 
support  for  its  constltuUonaUty  from 
various  sectors. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  Justice  Rehn- 
quist.  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, eminent  impeachment  expert  Raol 
Berger.  numerous  Federal  Judges,  and 
various  law  professors  and  law  review 
articles  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
such  an  approach  is  constitutional. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  re- 
emphasize  that  this  bin  would  not  en- 
croach on  the  Independence  of  the 
judiciary.  Every  procedure  provided  for 
in  this  bin  would  take  place  entirely 
\i-lthln  the  Judicial  branch.  The  biU  only 
provides  enabling  legislation  which 
would  assist  the  Judiciary  in  exercising 
its  inherent  powers  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  new  orocedure  would 
be  effective  for  dealing  with  questions  of 
.iudlclal  fitness.  Members  of  the  judiciary 
have  a  strong  self-interest  in  insuring 
that  the  integrity  of  the  courts  is  beyond 
question  and  that  each  Judge  is  able  to 
maintain  his  workload  unimpaired  by 
mental  or  physical  disability. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  my  coUeagues, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  after  timely  hear- 
ings this  legislation  win  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  Inserted 
in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1110 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  o?id  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres$  attembled,  That  thla  Act 
may  te  cited  as  th»  "JutUcUd  T^nurw  Act". 

PROCEDUBES     FO«     BEICOVAI.     AKO    WVOLUNTASY 

Sec.  2.   (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"5  377.  CoiincU   on  Judicial  Tenure;    estab- 
lishment 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Judicial 
branch  <^  Ctovemment  a  Council  on  Judi- 
cial Tenure  to  further  the  honest.  Impartial, 
and  efficient  administration  of  Justice  m  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  duties  imposed  upon  It  by  law 

"(b)  The  CouncU  ahaU  be  compoaed  of 
one  member  from  each  clrovUt,  one  member 
from  the  Court  of  Claims,  one  member  from 
the  CoiuU  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
and  one  member  from  the  Customs  Cottrt. 
Each  member  shall  be  a  Judge  who  is  In  reg- 
tilar  active  seryice.  The  member  from  each 
circuit  shall  be  elected  by  the  clrciUt  and  dis- 
trict judges  of  each  circuit  at  a  Judicial  con- 
ference of  each  circuit  held  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 333  of  this  title.  The  members  Irom  the 
Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeikls.  and  Customs  Court  shaU  be 
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elected  by  tb»  judges  ot  tb«lr  teqwcUve 
courts.  A  Judge  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Confereaoe  of  the  United  State*  may 
not  aerr*  slmalUneoualy  tm  a  member  of  tiM 
CouncU  on  JudleUl  Tanora.  Tb*  memben  of 
the  Counctt  shaU  elect  one  oT  the  memben  m 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
CouncU  shall  be  three  years  except  that  a 
member  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  a*taii  serve 
for  the  remainder  ot  the  tenn  for  whi<di  hi* 
predecessor  «m  elected.  A  Judge  may  aerya  oa 
the  CotincU  for  not  more  than  two  f uU  terma 
e.Ycept  that  a  Judge  who  fills  a  term  that 
has  been  vacated  may  be  reelected  to  the 
Council  for  one  full  term  only. 

"(2)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  Council 
shaU  become  vacant  automatloally  when  such 
member  (A)  reelgna.  retire*,  or  Is  permanent- 
ly separated  from  regular  active  service  as  a 
Judicial  oOoer.  (B)  beoomea  a  member  o>f  tb* 
Judicial  Oonferenoe  of  the  United  Statea.  or 
(C)  becomea  a  Justice  of  the  United  Statea. 
"(d)  Performanoa  of  dutlea  as  a  momfrw  of 
the  Council  shaU  constitute  the  transaction 
of  ofllcial  business  within  the  meaning  of 
section  456  of  this  title. 
"S  378.  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure;   dutlea 
and  powers 
"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  CouncU 
to  receive  and  Investigate  each  written  com- 
plaint by  any  person  ooocemlag  a  Justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtea  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  grounds  specified  In  sec- 
tion 372a  of  this  title  for  removal  of  a  Justice 
or  Judge  from  oflBce  or  censure  or.  In  section 
372  of  this  title  for  involuntary  retirement 
of  a  Justice  or  Judge,  exist.  If,  axter  a  pie- 
limlnary  inquiry  by  the  Chairman,  any  such 
complaint  Is  found  to  be  frivolous,  unwar- 
ranted, or  Insufficient  In  law  or  fact,  the 
CouncU  may  dlamlBS  such  complaint.  If  such 
complaint  is  not  dismissed,  a  panel  appointed 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  conduct  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  such  Justice 
or  Judge. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  section  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
shaU  appoint  such  panels,  consisting  of  five 
members  of  the  CouncU,  at  least  four  of 
whom  are  representatives  of  the  circuit  of 
district  courts,  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  each  complaint  xu>t  dismissed  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  considered  by  such  a 
panel. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  the  transactlcot  of 
any  business  a  quorum  of  any  panel  ap- 
pointed under  pargraph  (1)  shall  be  three 
members.  A  panel  sluUl  act  upon  the  con- 
currence of  any  three  of  its  members,  except 
that  the  concvirrence  of  four  members  Is  re- 
quired to  effect  a  recommendation  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  In  section 
372  or  372a  of  thU  title  for  the  Involuntary 
retirement,  removal  of  a  Justice  or  Judge 
from  office,  or  censure  exist. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Council  orders  an  in- 
vestigation or  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
fitness  of  any  Justice  or  Judge  to  contlnua  In 
office,  it  shall  provide  not  less  than  thirty 
days'  notice  to  such  Justice  or  Judge  ot  the 
date  on  which  any  hearing  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. Any  Justice  or  Judge  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  an  Investigation  has  the  right  to 
appear  at  any  such  bearing,  and  make  a 
statement  In  his  own  hehalf.  The  CouncU 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  any  such  hearing 
"  (d )  The  panel  shall  make  findings  of  fact 
and  a  determination  regarding  the  fitness  of 
such  Justice  or  Judge  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  any  proceedings 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
findings  and  determination  shall  be  entered 
on  the  record  of  such  proceedings  and  shaU 
be  transmitted,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendation thereon,  directly  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Jus- 
tice or  judge  under  inquiry,  and  the  com- 
plainant. 


''(e)(1)  The  Council,  or  any  panel  destg- 
nated  by  It.  In  oarrylng  out  Its  duties  uadar 
this  section  may  alt  aod  act  at  sucb  tlmw 
and  places,  bold  such  hearing  take  such 
testimony,  require  by  subpana  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  papers,  accounts,  and 
documents,  administer  such  oaths  and  issue 
such  other  orders  as  may  be  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  and  other  orden  shall  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  the  mem- 
ber <tf  a  panel  designated  by  the  Chairman. 
Any  member  of  the  Council  or  panel  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

"(2)  No  person  except  the  JusUoe  or  Judge 
who  Is  the  subject  of  an  Inquiry  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  producing  anything  ordered  to 
be  produced  by  the  OouncU  or  panel  on  the 
ground  that  the  teatUnony  or  material  re- 
quired to  be  produced  may  tend  to  tncilmt- 
nate  such  person  or  subject  such  person  to 
penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  sucb  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  i>enalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  cm  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is 
compelled  to  testify  or  produce,  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  prtvUege  against  self-in- 
crimination, except  that  such  person  shaU 
not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  pimlsh- 
ment  for  perjury  committed  whUe  ao  testify- 
ing. 

"(3)  In  case  of  disobey ance  to  a  subpena 
or  other  order  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  thU  subsection,  the  OouncU  or  panel  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  dUtrlct  court  of  the 
United  States  in  lequlrlng  compliance  with 
such  subpena  or  order.  Any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  person  is  found  or  transacts  busi- 
ness may.  in  case  of  contiunacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Council  or  panel,  issue  an  order  to  Issue  such 
person  to  appear  and  testify,  to  produce  such 
boolts,  records,  p^>ers,  accounts,  and  docu-  " 
ments,  and  any  faUure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  shaU  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  The  CoimcU  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  executive  di- 
rector and  a  permanent  staff  of  attorneys  and 
such  other  personnel  as  may  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 
"1379.  Duties  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
relating  to  proceedings  with  respect 
to  removal,  censure,  and  involun- 
tary retirement 
"(a)(1)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  elect,  at  its  annual  meeting,  one  membS 
of  the  Conference  to  be  the  presiding  olBcer 
on  any  matter  concerning  the  removal,  cen- 
sure, or  InvolunUry  retirement  of  a  Justice 
or  Judge  of  the  United  States.  The  Chief 
Justice  shall  not  participate  In  any  activity 
or  action.  Including  the  election  of  a  presid- 
ing officer,  by  the  Conference  concerning 
the  removal,  censure,  or  involuntary  retire- 
ment of  any  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Conference,  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  its  members,  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  judges,  appointed  by  the 
presiding  officer  elected  under  paragraph  (1) 
(one  of  whom  shaU  be  the  presiding  officer 
elected  under  paragraph  (1)),  shaU  sit  as  a 
court  to  hear  any  cause  relating  to  the  re- 
moval, censure,  or  involuntary  retirement  of 
a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  proceeding  under  section  380  of  this  title. 
When  so  sitting,  the  Conference  or  commit- 
tee ShaU  be  a  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  section  451  of  thU  title 
and  may  exercise  aU  appropriate  judicial 
powers.  Upon  receipt  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  CouncU  on  Judicial  Tenure  that  a 
Justice  or  Judge  be  removed,  censured,  or 
InvoluntarUy  retired,  the  presiding  officer 
ShaU  convene  the  Conference  or  committee  - 
designated  under  this  paragraph  to  hear  and 
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determine  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council. 

"(b)  A  proceeding  under  this  section  sbaU 
be  de  novo,  and  shaU  be  conducted  on  the 
record.  The  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure,  or 
representatives  from  the  Council,  BhaU  ap- 
pear and  present  materials  and  testimony  in 
support  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cU. Any  Justice  or  judge  whose  conduct  is  the 
subject  of  any  such  inquiry  shall  be  given 
adequate  notice  of  any  hearing,  shaU  be 
admitted  to  any  such  hearing,  may  be  repre- 
°euted  by  counsel,  offer  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  confront  and  cros-s-cxamlne  any 
witncw  against  him. 

"(c)  During  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section  the  Conference  or 
committee  may  order  any  Judge  of  the  United 
States  who  is  the  subject  of  such  inquiry 
to  cease  the  exercise  of  any  judicial  powers 
or  prerogatives  pending  disposition  of  the 
inquiry.  Such  an  order  shall  be  issued  over 
the  signature  of  the  presiding  officer.  Upon 
issuing  such  an  order  the  Conference  or  com- 
mittee shall,  after  consultation  with  that 
authority  within  the  court  of  the  judge  af- 
fected by  such  order  who  is  responsible  for 
the  assigning  of  business  to  judges,  formulate 
such  orders  regtirding  the  business  pending 
before  such  judge  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Conference  or  committee  shall 
have  the  power  In  aU  cases  brought  before  it, 
by  majority  vote — 

"(1)  to  order  the  censure  of  any  Justice  or 
Judge  whose  conduct  is  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  good  behavior  required  by 
the  Constitution; 

"(2)  to  order  the  removal  oi  any  such 
Justice  or  judge  from  office; 

"(3)  to  order  the  involuntary  retirement 
of  any  Justice  or  Judge  in  accordance  with 
section  372(b)  of  this  title;  and 

"(4)  to  dismiss  or  remand  (to  the  Coun- 
cil) any  such  case. 

All  orders  of  the  Conference  or  committee 
RhaU  be  in  writing  and  any  Justice  or  judge 
affected  by  any  such  order  sliall  be  so  noti- 
fied in  writing.  ■ 

"(e)  No  person  except  the  Justice  or  judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  under  this 
chapter  sbaU  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  producing  anything  ordered  to 
be  produced  by  the  Conference  or  commit- 
tee on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  ma- 
terial required  to  be  produced  may  tend  to 
incriminate  such  person  or  subject  such  per- 
son to  penalty  or  forfeiture.  No  such  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subject  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled  to  testify  or  produce, 
after  having  claimed  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  except  that  such  person 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  while  so 
testifying. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Conference  or  committee 
shall  stay  (A)  any  order  of  removal  of  a 
Judge  and  (B)  any  order  of  removal,  cen- 
sure, or  invoUmtary  retirement  of  any  Jus- 
tice pending  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Any  such  stay  shaU  ex- 
pire on  the  day  after  the  day  on  which  the 
time  for  seeking  review  has  passed  without 
the  filing  of  an  appeal.  Upon  affirmance  by 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  order  of  the  Con- 
ference directing  removal,  censiire,  or  invol- 
untary retirement  of  a  Justice  or  removal  of 
a  judge  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  seeking  review  of  any  such  order  without 
the  filing  of  an  appeal,  the  order  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  become  final  and  the  judge 
shall  be  removed  from  office  or,  in  a  case 
affecting  a  Justice,  the  Justice  shaU  be  cen- 
sured, involuntarily  retired,  or  removed  from 
office  according  to  the  order  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Justice  or 
Judge  is  removed  or  involuntarily  retired  un- 
der this  chapter,  the  Conference  shall  certify. 


at  the  time  its  order  becomes  final,  notice 
to  the  President  that  a  vacancy  exists  In  the 
c^ce  from  which  the  Justice  or  judge  has 
been  removed  or  involuntarily  retired.  The 
President  shaU  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  successor 
to  fiU  any  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of 
a  Justice  or  judge  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Conference  or  committee  shall 
notify  any  Justice  or  Judge  of  its  determina- 
tion that  the  conduct  or  fitness  of  such 
Justice  or  judge  does  not  warrant  removal, 
censiu'e,  or  involuntary  retirement.  The 
Justice  or  Judge  shall  be  Informed  that, 
upon  receipt  of  hw  written  request,  the  Con- 
ference shall  make  information  regarding 
the  nature  of  its  investigation,  its  hearings, 
findings,  and  sucli  other  matters  regarding 
Its  proceedings  in  his  case  as  are  not  confi- 
dential, privUeged  under  law,  or  otherwise 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  any  individual 
available  to  the  public.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
request  the  Conference  shall  make  such  in- 
formation avaUable  to  the  public. 

"(h)  The  Conference  is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  permanent  staff  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duties  under 
this  chapter.  The  Conference  may  employ  on 
a  temporary  basis  such  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties 
imder  this  chapter  In  any  particiilar  case. 
The  Conference  may  arrange  for  and  com- 
pensate medical  and  other  experts  and  re- 
porters, and  arrange  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  including  witnesses  not  subject 
to  subpena. 

"§  380.  Failure  to  assign  Judicial  duties 

"(a)  The  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  shall 
designate  a  panel  from  among  its  members 
to  hear  any  claim  by  a  judge  Involuntarily 
retired  under  .section  372(b)  of  this  title 
that  he  is  not  being  assigned  suvh  judicial 
duties  within  his  cowt  as  he  is  willing  and 
able  to  undertake.  Whenever  any  such  claim 
is  substantiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  such  panel,  it  shall  promptly  re- 
port Its  findings  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Conference  issue  an 
order  to  the  appropriate  authority  responsi- 
ble for  the  assignment  of  judicial  duties  to 
such  judge.  Upon  receipt  of  such  recom- 
mendation the  presiding  officer  of  the  Con- 
ference (elected  under  section  379(a)(1)  of 
this  titie)  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Con- 
ference, or  the  committee  designated  to 
hear  such  matters,  and  the  Conference  or 
committee  shall,  at  the  earliest  reasonable 
opportunity,  consider  the  recomendation  and 
resolve  the  claim  oi  the  retired  judge.  Action 
on  any  such  niai/ter  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 
Upon  resolution  of  any  such  matter,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Conference  shaU  trans- 
mit an  appropriate  order  to  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  assignment  of  judicial 
duties  to  such  judge. 
"  ^  381 .  Disqualification  of  judges 

"(a)  A  judge  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  or  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
participate  in  any  proceeding  of  either  such 
body  when  it  iuquii'es  into  his  own  conduct, 
fitness,  or  claim.  No  judge  of  the  same  court 
or  circuit  as  the  judge  whose  conduct,  fit- 
ness, or  claim  is  the  subject  of  any  inquiry 
by  the  CouncU  or  the  Conference  shall  par- 
ticipate in  such  inquiry  or  in  the  determi- 
nation by  such  body  thereof. 

"?  382.  Confide.'itiaUty  of  proceedings 

•Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  all  matters  filed  with  and  all  testimony 
given  before  a  panel  of  the  Council  on  Judi- 
cial Temu*e  or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  or  its  committee  in  connection 
with  the  removal  or  censure  of  a  Justice  or 
judge  under  section  372a  of  this  title  or  the 
involuntary  retirement  of  a  Justice  or  judge 
under  section  372(b)  of  this  title  shall  be 
confidential.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 


the  Justice  or  Judge  whose  conduct,  fitness, 
or  claim  is  the  subject  of  such  a  proceeding 
under  this  chapter,  or  otherwise  autborizeo 
by  this  section,  aU  such  matters  shall  remain 
confidential,  except  that  the  taking  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  under  section 
1269  of  this  title,  shall  render  public  all  sucli 
matters  to  the  extent  that  they  are  required 
for  the  di^osition  of  the  claim  and  for  the 
conduct  of  any  subsequent  proceedings.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  26, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at, 
tjie  end  thereof  the  following  new  item.s: 
"377.  Council  on  Judicial  Tenure;  e.stablisli- 

ment. 
"378.  CouncU  on  Judicial  Tenuie;  duties  ajiU 

powers. 
"J79.  Duties  and  powers  of  Uie  Judicial  Con- 
ference relating  to  proceedings  with 
respect  to  removal,  c«i)'5ure,  anC  in- 
voluntary retirement. 
'380.  Failiu-e  to  assign  judicial  duties. 
"381.  Disqualification  of  judges. 
"382.  Confidentiality   of  proceedings.". 

GROUNDS   FOR    REMOVAL    AND    INVOLUNTARY 
RETIREMENT 

Sec.  3.  <a)(l)  Chapter  17,  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  372  the  following  new 
section. 

"§  372a.  Removal  of  judges 

"A  Justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
may  be  removed  from  office  or  censured  in 
accordance  with  the  prcxsedures  established 
under  this  chapter  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
that  the  conduct  of  such  Justice  or  judge  is 
or  has  been  Inconsistent  with  the  good  l>e- 
havior  required  by  article  III  section  1  of  the 
Constitution.". 

(2)     Tlie    analysis    of    such      chapter    is 
anu;udcd    by    Uisertiug    immediately    lielovv 
item  372  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"372a.  Removal  of  Justices  and  ju<Iges.". 

(b)  Section  372(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUov;s; 

"(b)  Whenever  any  Justice  or  judge  of  the 
United  States  appointed  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior  who  is  eligible  to  retire 
under  this  section  does  not  do  so  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  finds,  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  379  of  this  title,  that  suclj 
Justice  or  judge  is  unable  to  di.scharge  effi- 
ciently one  or  more  of  the  critical  duties  of 
his  office  by  reason  of  a  permanent  mental  or 
physical  disability,  the  Conference  shall 
certify  the  disability  of  such  Justice  or  judge 
and  issue  an  order  removing  such  Justice  or 
judge  from  active  service.  Habitual  intem- 
perance that  seriously  interferes  with  the 
performance  of  any  one  of  the  critical  duties 
of  a  Justice  or  judge  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  permanent  disability  for  the  purposes  or 
this  subsection.  Such  Justice  or  judge  shall 
then  be  iuvoluntau-Uy  retired  from  regular 
active  service  and  the  Conference  shall  send 
notice  of  its  action  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  President  shall,  by  and  with  tiic 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a 
successor  to  any  Justice  or  judge  retired  In- 
voluntarUy under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  Whenever  nuch  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed,  the  vacancy  • 
subsequently  caused  by  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  Justice  or  judge  involuntarily 
retired  shall  not  be  filled.". 

SUPREME   COURT    REVItW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  title  28,  Unittd 
States  Ccxle,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section : 
"5  1259.  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States;  s^peal 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  aggrieved  Justice 
or  judge  the  Supreme  Cotirt  shall  review  the 
order  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  chapter  17  of  this 
title,  that  such  Justice  be  censiired,  involun- 
tarily retired,  or  removed  from  office  or  that 
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such  judge  be  removed  from  office  for  con- 
duct Inconsistent  with  the  good  behavior 
required  by  article  ni  of  the  Ck>nstitution. 
Review  under  this  section  shall  not  be  had 
unless  such  petition  is  filed  within  ten  days 
niter  wTitten  notice  of  the  determluatiou  of 
the  Coiifereuce  is  received  by  such  Justice  or 

jMdlJC.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
0  mended  by  ac^dlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUo'viiig  new  item: 

•1259.    Judicial    Conference   ol    ihe    United 
States;  appeal.". 

DISABILrrr  retirlmlnt 
S::r.  5.  (a)  Section  294(a)  of  title  28, 
Viii-.ed  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'ietired"  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
afier  •Court"  the  following:  "retired  volun- 
t.Trlly  or  involuntarily". 

(b)  Section  294(b)  cf  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"title"  the  following:  ",  or  who  has  been  in- 
voluntarily retired  under  .section  372(b)  of 
this  title". 

(c)  Section  294(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  "Any  retired  circuit  or  district  Judge 
may"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  circuit  or  district  Judge  retired 
voluntarily  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a) 
of  this  title  or  involuntarily  under  section 
372(b)  of  this  title  may";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  Judge  of  the  United 
States  retired  involuntarily  under  section 
372(b)  of  this  title  may  be  designated  and 
assigned  by  the  chief  Judge  of  his  court  to 
perform  such  Judicial  duties  in  .■?uch  court 
as  siirh  jMdge  i<?  wllUrig  ai'.d  able  to  under- 
take". 

nsKS 

Srr.  C.  Sertion  604  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Director  shall  pay  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Council  on 
Judicial  Tenure  under  chapter  17  of  this 
title  Including  mileage  allowance  and  wit- 
ness fees  at  the  same  rate  as  provided  In 
section  1821  of  this  title.". 

ASSISTANCE   OF  UNITED  STATES   MABSilALS 

Sec.  7.  Section  569(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  immediately  after 
"Canal  Zone"  by  Inserting  "and  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Council  on  Judicial  Tenure  under  chapter  17 
of  this  title". 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  8.  (.-»)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  afler.the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
the  Judges  of  each  circuit,  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Coxut  shall  elect 
one  member  from  each  such  circuit  and  such 
courts  to  serve  on  the  Council  on  Judicial 
Tenure  in  accordance  with  section  377(b)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2fa)    of  this  Act). 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
cnictment  of  this  Act,  the  Council  on  Judi- 
cial Tenure  shall  promulgate  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  activities. 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  shall  promulgate 
rules  of  evidence  for  use  In  proceedings  re- 
quired under  chapter  17  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  All  rules  promxilgated  pursuant  to 
snbseotioiis  (b)  and  (c),  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  matters  of  public  record, 
and  shall  be  effective  upon  promulgation. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  nppro- 
priated  such  stuns  as  may  be  neces=ary  to 
carrr  t.wX  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baker.  Mr,  Cranstow, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  of  1909,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'. 

PiaiFOKMANCE  EIGHTS  AMENDMENT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.'President,  to- 
day I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
amending  the  1909  Copyright  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  concept  of  a  performance 
royalty. 

The  performance  royalty  would  rec- 
ognize a  copyright  interest  in  sound  re- 
cordings for  those  who  perform  the  mu- 
sic. Tills  has  been  a  principle  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  more  than  30  years.  Essen- 
tially, those  who  use  sound  recordings 
for  profit  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
fee — a  performance  royalty — to  those 
who  make  a  creative  contribution  to  the 
recorded  music. 

The  amount  of  the  royalty  payment 
for  those  who  use  recorded  music  for 
profit  would  be  small  but  it  would  pro- 
vide a  fund  out  of  which  these  creative 
individuals — musicians,  vocalists,  nar- 
rators— could  be  compensated. 

The  real  issue  here  is  whether  or  not 
a  person  who  uses  his  creative  talents  to 
produce  music  should  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation from  someone  who  takes  the 
music  and  profits  from  it.  Nearly  40 
comitries  around  the  world  have  aheadi' 
endorsed  this  idea  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. I  cannot  understand  why  the  per- 
formers are  currently  denied  this  copy- 
right protection  while  present  copyright 
laws  provide  for  royalty  payments  to  the 
composers  and  publishers  of  the  music. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  which  Sen- 
ator McClellan  has  indicated  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  will  hold  on  this  issue.  I  be- 
lieve fair  hearings  will  illustrate  the 
equity  embodied  in  a  performance  royal- 
ty concept. 

I  hope  to  gain  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  this  essential 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Energy 
Trust  Fund  funded  by  a  tax  on  energy 
sources,  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  domestic  sources  of  energy  and  for  the 
more  efiBcient  utilization  of  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ENERGY     REVENrE     AND     DEVELOPMENT     \CT     OF 
1975 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  initiate 
and  finance  a  national  energy  program, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  develop  our  mas- 
sive indigenous  fossil  fuel  resources  and 
to  assist  the  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy  including  coal  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction,  solar,  geother- 
mal.  nuclear,  tidal,  conversion  of  com- 
bustible waste  materials,  and  other. 

The  United  States  is  presently  facing 
a  severe  crisis.  This  crisis  is  due  to  a 
rapidly  declining  economy  and  serious 
shortages  in  domestic  energy  supplies. 
The  advent  of  this  crisis  was  predictable 
and  measures  should  have  been  taken 


long  before  this  time  to  prevent  it.  Al- 
though Congress  has  passed  a  significant 
amount  of  legislation  in  the  energy  field 
over  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has 
failed  to  focus  on  the  major  immediate 
problem — underdevelopment  of  domestic 
energy  resomxes.  Recent  energy  legis- 
lation has  not  addi-essed  the  problem  of 
increasing  fossil  fuel  production  which 
can  rapidly  meet  our  short  run  needs. 
The  public  has  developed  a  mispercep- 
tion  of  the  energy  shortage  thereby  im- 
pairing its  ability  througli  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  pressure  properly  and 
productively  the  Congress  to  develop 
correct  policies.  Measures  proposed  for 
energy  conservation  will  not  solve  the 
Nation's  severe  economic  problems, 
either  at  the  present  time  or  during  the 
next  decade. 

Clearly,  we  must  increase  om-  efforts  to 
conserve  energy.  However,  we  must  also 
realize  that  our  supplies  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas  must  be  increased,  until  viable 
alternative  sources  of  energy  are  avail- 
able. In  order  to  return  our  Nation  to  a 
period  of  full  employment,  we  must  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  and  gas.  En- 
ergy shortages  creates  a  spiraling  down- 
ward trend  by  reducing  production, 
which  creates  further  unemployment, 
thereby  reducing  consumer  spending  and 
causing  furtlier  reductions  in  industrial 
output.  In  order  to  reverse  this  spiraling 
effect,  we  must  produce  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  gas. 

The  present  economic  condition  in  the 
United  States  should  convince  us  that  we 
can  no  longer  continue  to  thwart  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  gas  production.  We 
have  learned  a  bitter  lesson  that  the 
stringent  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  simply 
does  not  work.  Better  experience  has 
taught  us  not  to  regulate  food  or  health 
care  services,  so  why  should  we  regulate 
the  oil  and  gas  on  which  our  Nation's 
economy  so  heavily  depends? 

The  American  people  must  be  made 
aware  that  in  this  problem  area  we  do 
not  need  more  Government  regulation, 
but  less.  We  have  not  allowed  our  free 
market  system  to  operate  with  respect 
to  oil  and  gas  and  the  results  have  been 
disastrous.  People  must  become  aware 
that  if  producers  are  able  to  sell  their 
products  at  reasonable  prices,  they  will 
invest  more  capital  in  new  production. 
For  those  people  who  still  believe  our 
free  market  system  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  adequate  checks  and  balances  on 
producers  in  the  energy  area,  the  safe- 
guard of  an  excessive  profits  tax  can  be 
established.  This  would  be  the  only  sec- 
tor of  our  free  enterpri.se  system  to  have 
such  a  tax.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
correct  the  public  misperception  and  re- 
establish the  energy  industi-j's  credibil- 
ity. 

Congi-ess  can  no  longer  continue  its 
counterproductive  proliferation  of  en- 
ergy legislation. 

Attempts  to  stimulate  the  economy  by 
the  imposition  of  tax  rebates  such  as 
those  presently  being  proposed  are  not 
sufficient  alone  to  solve  the  Nation's 
present  economic  problems.  We  must  be- 
gin to  encourage  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas,  the  most  immediate  and  re- 
sponsive sector  of  our  energy  spectrum, 
if  we  are  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
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relieve  our  Nation  from  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  sources. 

The  energy  shortage  Is  not  a  resource 
shortage,  but  a  policy  shortage.  We  must 
have  a  strong  energy  policy  and  we  must 
have  it  now.  I  am,  therefore.  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  directly  addresses  our 
Nation's  energy  problems.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  bill  their  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  summary  of  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
sttmmart  of  major  provisions  of  energy 

Revenue  anb  Development  Act  op  1975 
title  i statement  of  policy  ant  purposes 

This  title  sets  forth  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  national  pro- 
gram to  achieve  energy  Independence  by 
1985. 

TITLE    n ENERGY    TRUST    FUND 

Tlie  blU  establishes  an  Energy  Trust  Fund, 
administered  by  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  to  carry  out  a 
national  energy  program,  including  research 
and  development  of  new  and  Improved  en- 
ergy sources  and  production  techniques,  cre- 
ation of  a  national  energy  reserve  and  the 
exploration  of  new  oil  and  gas  fields  in  re- 
mote areas  of  the  United  States.  The  Trust 
Fund  win  be  partially  financed  by  a  BTU  tax 
which  will  be  levied  equally  on  all  forms  of 
energy.  No  section  of  the  country  will  be 
unduly  burdened  by  the  tax  because  it  will 
be  levied  at  the  source  of  production  or  Im- 
portation on  all  energy  resources  at  the  rate 
of  2c  per  million  BTUs.  The  Trust  Fund  will 
also  be  financed  by  outer  continental  shelf 
revenues,  a  portion  of  which  would  be  allo- 
cated to  States  adjacent  to  off-shore  drilling 
areas.  Thus,  government  revenues  from  en- 
ergy production  will  be  used  to  promote  fur- 
ther energy  development. 

TITLE    ni— COMMISSION    ON    ENERGY 
TECHNOLOGY    ASSESSMENT 

A  panel  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  econo- 
mists will  be  created  to  establish  standards 
and  go'als  for  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  under  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  All  pub- 
licly financed  research  and  development 
would  be  criticaUy  evaluated  by  CETA  In 
order  to  prevent  taxpayers'  money  from  being 
wasted  on  ill-conceived  projects.  CETA  would 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private,  non-profit 
educational  or  research  institutions  to  per- 
form adversary  studies  on  publicly  financed 
programs. 

TriLE     IV RESIDENTIAL     ENERGY     CONSERVATION 

INCENTIVES 

Tax  credits  and  deductions  are  provided 
for  the  installation  of  storm  windows,  insu- 
lation, and  other  materials  designed  for  resi- 
dential energy  conservation.  A  tax  credit  or 
deduction  is  also  allowed  for  the  installation 
of  systems  designed  to  utilize  solar  or  other 
unconventional  forms  of  energy  to  provide 
residential  heating  or  cooling  if  such  systems 
meet  performance  criteria  established  by  tlie 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

TITLE    V DEREGULATION    OF    NATURAL    CAS    AND 

END    OF   PRICE    CONTROLS 

In  order  to  encourage  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction, price  controls  on  petroleum,  petro- 
leum products,  and  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head, old  and  new,  are  to  be  deregulated. 

TTTLB    VI EXCESSIVE    PROFITS    TAX 

The  bill  provides  an  80%  tax  on  all  profits 
fro:n  oil  and  gas  Industry  if  such  profits 
exceed  a  15%  return  on  net  Investment.  In 
order  to  guarantee  a  plow  back  of  excessive 
profits  from  deregulated  oil  and  natviral  gas, 
the  bin  provides  tliat  excess  profits  which 
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are  reinvested  In  new  energy  production 
wUl  be  taxed  pursuant  to  normal  corporate 
tax  regulations.  The  excessive  profits  tax  and 
reinvestment  provisions  vrtll  expire  at  the  end 
of  five  years. 

TITLE  Vn VARIABLE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  foreign  depletion 
allowance.  The  domestic  depletion  aUowance 
Is  necessary  to  entice  needed  capital  to  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry.  The  Independent  sector 
of  that  industry  accounts  for  80%  of  the 
exploratory  drUling  m  the  United  States.  The 
bill  establishes  a  variable  domestic  depletion 
aUowauce  which  allows  producers  a  fraction 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  which 
would  be  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the 
producers  domestic  energy  expenditures  to 
its  total  foreign  and  domestic  energy  expend- 
itures. To  illustrate: 

New  domestic  depletion  allowance =22% 
x  domestic  energy  expenditures  (over)  total 
foreign  and  domestic  expenditures. 

TITLE     Vm NATIONAL     ENERGY     RESERVE 

In  order  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States  to  an  embargo  on  Imported 
energy  supplies,  the  bill  establishes  a  na- 
tional energy  reserve  which  would  be  capable 
of  replacing  energy  Imports  for  at  least  120 
days.  The  reserve  would  be  administered  by 
EROA  and  funds  to  create  It  would  be  appor- 
tioned from  the  Energy  Trust  Fund. 

TITLE    IX REMOTE    OIL    AND   GAS    DISCOVERT    ACT 

The  United  States  has  large  unexplored  oil 
and  gas  reserves  In  remote  areas  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  remote  areas  where  transportation 
facilities  do  not  exist,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  United  States  guarantee  the  purchase  to 
place,  at  current  market  prices,  of  50  7o  of 
the  annual  production  capability  of  such 
wells.  Once  transportation  faculties  become 
available,  the  United  States  would  have  the 
option  of  keeping  its  oil  or  gas  m  the  well 
as  a  reserve,  or  of  selling  the  oil  or  gas  at 
current  market  prices. 

TITLE  X — TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESERVES  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR 

The  bm  transfers  the  management  of  all 
energy  resources  located  In  naval  petroleum 
reserves  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Pursuant  to  existing  provisions  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920.  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  from  the  petroleum  reserves  would 
inure  to  the  States. 

TITLE  XI CONSOLIDATION  OF  ERDA  AND  TEA 

The  bill  provides  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Into  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
conflicting  bureaucracies  and  to  insure  a  uni- 
fied national  energy  policy  and  effort. 


Armed  Services,  and  Banking,  Housing 

and  Urban  Affairs.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish,  on  cer- 
tain public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
national  petroleum  reserves,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  needs  to  be  regulated 
ilia  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
en^y  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  bill  introduced 
earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Ml*.  Hatfield)  S.  1113,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  national  petroleum  re- 
serves be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Iii.suLir  Affaii-.s. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  provide  that  time 
spent  by  American  civiUans  in  enemy 
prisoner-of-war  camps  and  similar 
places  shall  be  creditable — as  though  it 
were  military  service — ^toward  pensions, 
annuities,  or  similar  benefits  under 
various  Federal  retirement  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

CIVILIAN    POW    RELXEF 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  legislation  whose  purpose  is 
to  provide  retirement  credit  for  time 
spent  as  a  prisoner-of-war  subsequent 
to  December  7,  1941.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  1716,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink.  It 
would  provide  credit  toward  social  secur- 
ity, railroad,  civil  service  and  miUtary 
retirement,  with  a  provision  that  such 
credit  could  not  duplicate  credit 
available  without  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Among  those  who  would  benefit  are 
civilians  who  were  employed  by  contrac- 
tors at  Pacific  Naval  Air  Bases  during 
World  War  Two.  A  number  of  these 
civilians  were  captured  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  Two,  on  Wake  Island, 
Guam  and  Cavite,  and  interned  by  the 
Japanese. 

They  endured  grievous  suffering  dur- 
ing their  internment,  and  their  remain- 
ing numbers  and  the  numbers  of  their 
survivors  are  small.  As  Congresswoman 
Mink  has  cited,  providing  this  credit 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  section  of  Pubhc  Law  92-603, 
which  extends  social  security  wage 
credits  for  time  spent  in  American 
detention  camps  by  Japanese- Americans 
during  the  same  period.  Although  some 
other  Federal  benefits  are  already 
available  to  this  group,  I  feel  that  allow- 
ing retirement  credit  for  the  periods  of 
their  internment  is  an  eminently  fair 
measure.  I  urge  that  it  be  given  every 
consideration  by  my  distinguislied 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FORD  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  bill  introduced  earlier  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  rela- 
tive to  creditable  sei-vice  toward  Federal 
pensions  and  annuities,  et  cetera,  for 
time  spent  as  prisoners  of  war  by  Amer- 
ican civilians  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFltER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 

Bellmon,  Mr.  Hxtmphrey,  and 

Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Federal 
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opment  Act  of  1974,  so  as  to  authorize 
reseaich,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  field  of  ground  propulsion 
.systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  bill  for  S.  783,  which  would 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  division 
within  ERDA  to  research  and  demon- 
strate improved  or  alternative  ground 
propulsion  systems.  Special  emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  on  efficiency,  performance, 
and  usefulness. 

The  scope  of  my  substitute  bill  is 
identical  with  that  of  S.  783  except  for 
minor  clarifications.  In  addition,  it 
would  amend  the  Nonnuclear  Act  of  1974 
which  presently  defines  the  nonnuclear 
functions  of  ERDA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  ERDA  has  been 
most  fortunate  in  inheriting  an  existing 
facility  dealing  in  automobile  propulsion 
and  fuel  economy.  This  laboratory  Is 
located  in  the  Energy  Research  Center, 
formerly  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Mr.  President,  this  research  center 
with  its  distinguished  work  in  both  oil 
and  gas  and  more  recently  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems  could  logically  play  a 
key  role  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment under  this  new  division. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  present  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  substitute  bill 
because  my  remarks,  given  on  Februai-y 
20,  page  3791  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  were  directed  toward  the  same 
concept.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  some  rather  alarming 
facts.  Today  there  are  over  90  million 
automobiles  in  opex-ation  today  which 
consiune  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  U.S. 
energy  consumption,  or  4.7  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 

These  figures  alone  vividly  indicate 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  research 
and  demonstration  program  to  develop 
more  efficient  ground  propulsion  systems 
which  are  not  so  dependent  on  petro- 
leum products. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  bill 
because,  unless  the  priority  given  to  this 
type  of  research  Is  greatly  increased,  our 
Nation  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  trans- 
portation needs  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  substitute 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled,  That  section 
6(b)  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(P)  and  (Q)  thereof  as  paragraphs  (Q)  and 
(R),  respectively,  and  (2)  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (O)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(P)(l)  to  develop  ground  propulsion 
systems  which  are  energy  conserving,  have 
clean  emission  characteristics,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  being  produced  in  large  numbers 
at  a  reasonable  mass  production  per  unit 
costs,  such  systems  to  meet  or  better  all  air 


quality  standards  set  by  or  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  and 

"(2)  to  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
for  us©  in  ground  propvUsion  systems;". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

•'Sec.  17.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  section  6 
(a)  (P)  of  this  Act,  there  is  established  within 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration a  Division  of  Groimd  Propul- 
sion Systems  and  the  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  all  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  regarding  ground 
propulsion  .systems.  Including  alternative 
energy  sources  for  use  therein,  through  such 
Division. 

"(b)  Such  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration shall  be  conducted  so  as  to  con- 
tribute, among  others,  to  the  following  ob- 
jectives— 

(1)  the  improvement  of  and  verifying  of 
ground  propulsion  systems  with  emphasis  on 
efficiency,  performance,  and  usefulness; 

(2)  the  development  of  energy  conserving 
ground  propulsion  systems; 

(3)  the  development  of  ground  propulsion 
systems  with  clean  emission  characteristics, 
economical  per  unit  cost,  and  low  per  mile 
energy  consumption; 

(4)  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  resources  of  the 
United  States  already  in  existence,  with 
clo.se  cooperation  among  all  interested 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  waste  of 
effort,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

•'(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
section  6(b)  (P)  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  evaluate  and  make  a  continuing 
comparative  assessment  of  all  ground  pro- 
pulsion systems  presently  In  use,  or  in  a  con- 
ceptual or  development  stage. 

"(d)  As  used  In  section  6(b)  (P)  of  this 
Act,  'ground  propulsion  systems'  means  the 
engine,  transmission,  or  drive,  and  associated 
controls,  necessary  to  power  automobiles, 
trucks,  trains,  buses,  and  selected  light  ma- 
rine vehicles. 

"le)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  agreements 
or  arrangements,  and  to  make  such  grants, 
as  he  may  determirje  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  .section.  The  Administrator  shall,  hi 
carrying  out  such  functions,  utUize,  to  the 
maximum  extent,  the  resources  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  private  sector. 

•'(f)  The  Administrator,  utilizing  his  au- 
thority under  section  106(g)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  shaU  establish 
an  advisory  board  for  the  purposes,  among 
others,  of  encouraging  the  private  sector  to 
participate  In  the  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  to  advise  with  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  on 
legislation,  policies,  administration,  re- 
search, and  other  matters  affecting  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  6(b)  (P) 
and  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000;  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1977,  the  sum 
of  $40,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979, 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980,  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduced  a  substitute  to  a  former  bill 
that  I  had  introduced.  Senate  bill  783. 

I  have  checked  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  They  are  in  accord. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.J.  Res.  51.  A  joint  resolution  to  dis- 
approve Export-Import  Bank  Financing 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  sale  to  South  Korea 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  on 
February  25  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  notified  the  Congress 
of  its  intent  to  assist  the  consti-uction 
and  initial  operation  of  a  600-megawatt 
nuclear  powerplant  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Under  the  proposal,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  would  extend  a  direct  loan 
in  the  amount  of  $78,900,000  to  the 
Korea  Electric  Co. — KECO— together 
with  a  guarantee  of  loans  by  private  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  is  required  under 
section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  as  amended  at  least  25 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  date  of  final  approval. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  defer  final  aproval  of  the  transac- 
tion pending  receipt  and  review  by  the 
Congress  next  month  of  statutory  re- 
quired reports  from  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  in 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
capability  for  nonpeaceful  pui-poses; 
the  adequacy  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional safeguards  in  preventing  the  pro- 
liferation, diversion,  or  theft  ol  nuclear 
materials;  and  the  effiorts  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  strengthen 
international  nuclear  safeguards  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  Review  Conference  to  be  held 
this  year  pursuant  to  the  Traaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Such  reports  are  required  by  section  14 
of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Deferral  of  final  approval  of  this  trans- 
action until  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  United  States 
and  international  efforts  in  preventing 
unrestricted  nuclear  proliferation  is  es- 
sential. Unlawful  diversion  or  theft  of 
nuclear  materials  and  technology  and 
their  potential  use  for  nonpeaceful  pur- 
poses presents  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  international  peace  and  security.  It 
is  widely  acknowledged  that  there  are 
serious  potentiial  deficiencies  in  domestic 
and  international  nuclear  safeguard  and 
secm-ity  systems.  The  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  Review  Conference  wUl  address 
these  issues  in  the  near  future. 

U.S.  laws  and  regulations  are  now  un- 
dergoing extensive  scrutiny  to  determine 
their  adequacy  in  preventing  prolifera- 
tion of  nonpeaceful  nuclear  capability. 
The  recently  created  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  which  is  intended  to  regu- 
late the  construction,  operation,  and  use 
of  nuclear  reactors  and  materials,  and 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Authority,  which  is  intended  to  play  a 
role  in  U.S.  assisted  nuclear  development, 
have  yet  to  become  fully  organized  and 
operational. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  folly  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  point  with  subsidized  assist- 
ance for  the  further  development  of  nu- 
clear capability  in  South  Korea.  That 
coimtry  is  not  a  party  to  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  coopera- 
tion agi-eement  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Korea  is  weak.  It  does 
not  prohibit  "peaceful"  nuclear  explo- 
sions, and  South  Korean  intentions  with 
respect  to  NPT  ratification,  the  develop- 
ment of  reprocessing  facilities  and  nu- 
clear explosives  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Prudence  dictates  that  we  assure  our- 
selves that  safeguards  are  adequate  and 
that  the  United  States  do  nothing  to 
undermine  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty  before  going  ahead.  The  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Review  Confer- 
ence takes  place  in  May.  The  executive 
branch  will  soon  complete  its  analysis  of 
the  adequacy  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional nuclear  safeguards.  Congress  will 
shortly  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  results.  At  that  time  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  assess  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinued Export-Import  Bank  assistance 
for  foreign  nuclear  development  in  South 
Korea  and  other  nations,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  such  assistance  should  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge 
a  temporary  deferral — not  a  prohibi- 
tion— of  the  proposed  Export-Import 
Bank  transaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  on  this  resolution.  Fri- 
day, March  14  at  10  a.m.  Persons  desiring 
further  infonnation  should  contact  Stan- 
ley Marcuss,  224-2854. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  51 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export  Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  has 
notified  the  Congress  of  its  intent  to  extend 
a  direct  loan  In  the  amount  of  $78,900,000 
to  Korea  Electric  Company  (KECO)  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  together  with  a  guarantee 
of  loans  by  private  financial  Institutions  to 
KECO  in  the  amount  of  $105,200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods  and  services 
for  the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
a  600  megawatt  nuclear  power  plant; 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  not  a 
party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty: 

Whereas,  uncontrolled  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion presents  grave  dangers  to  international 
peace  and  security; 

ViTiereas,  there  is  doubt  abotit  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  internatioiial  and  bUatdral 
arrangements  for  nuclear  safety  and  security 
to  prevent  unlawful  diversion,  theft,  or 
proliieratlon  of  nuclear  materials  and  tech- 
nology or  their  use  for  non-peaceful  pur- 
poses; 

Whereas,  the  President  has  been  directed, 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  Export  Ad- 
nihiistration  Amendments  of  1974,  to  review 
aU  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
f:port  and  re-export  of  materials,  s\ipplieF, 
:irii'.lo<:,   technical   data   or   other   informa- 


tion relating  to  the  design,  fabrication,  de- 
velopment, supply,  repair,  or  replacement 
of  any  nuclear  facility  and  to  report  no  later 
than  the  end  of  AprU,  1975,  to  the  Congress 
on  the  adeqxiacy  of  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear capability  for  non-peaceful  purposes; 
and 

Wliereas,  the  Pi-esldent  has  also  been  di- 
rected, pursuant  to  such  statute,  to  review 
domestic  and  international  safeguards  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the 
end  of  April,  1975,  on  the  adequacy  of  such 
.'•afeguards  in  preventing  the  proliferation, 
diversion  of  theft  of  all  such  nuclear  ma- 
terials as  well  as  on  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  strengthen 
international  nuclear  safeguards  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
Review  Conference  to  be  held  this  year  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  shall  defer  approval  of  such  loan  and 
guarantee  of  loans  to  KECO  pending  receipt 
and  review  by  the  Congress  of  the  aforesaid 
reports. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
er)  and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  95,  a  bill  to  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  and  to  provide  uni- 
form procedures  for  absentee  voting  In 
Federal  elections  in  the  case  of  citizens 
outside  the  United  States. 

S.    149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  149)  to  extend  to  all  immarrled 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married 
individuals  filing  joint  returns. 

S.    306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  306,  a  bill  to 
terminate  the  mutual  aid  agreement. 

S.   331     ■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
331)  to  retui-n  Veterans  Day  to  its  tradi- 
tional date  of  celebration,  November  11 
of  each  year. 

S.  389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  389,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  tlie  retire- 
ment income  credit  and  to  increase  the 
amount  of  such  credit. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  474,  a 


bill  relating  to  changes  in  status  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  are 
missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  their 
sen'ice  in  Indochina. 

S.  407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
497,  to  establish  a  cost-of-living  index  for 
the  elderly. 

S.  546 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  546)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

S.  S49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  549, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1975. 

S.  609 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  8.  609,  the 
"Emergency  Public  Service  Emplojinent 
Extension  Act  of  1975." 

5.  692 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  692,  a  bill  to 
regulate  commerce  to  assure  increased 
supplies  of  natiu'al  gas  at  reasonable 
prices  for  the  consumer. 

B.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Missom'i  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
772,  the  Beef  Research  and  Consumer 
Information  Act. 

6.  792 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  792, 
the  Part  Time  Career  Opportunity  Act. 

S.  805 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  805 ) 
to  amend  section  5(c)  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act. 

S.  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  841,  a  bill  to  protect 
individuals  against  conduct  creating 
serious  potential  envu'onmental  health 
hazards. 

S.  850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mi'.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  tlie  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mi*.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bue- 
DicK »  v.ere  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  850, 
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a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  in  order 
to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children,  and  for 
oiher  purix)ses. 

S.    862 

At  the  request  or  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  862.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  coverage  of  certain  drugs  under 
part  A  of  the  health  insurance  program 
established  by  title  XVIII  of  such  act. 

S.    953 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  953, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

S.    969 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  969,  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
under  chapter  34  and  for  certain  de- 
pendents under  chapter  35  from  36  to  45 
months. 

S.    969 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  I  introduced  the  bill  S.  969,  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
under  chapter  34  and  for  certain  depend- 
ents under  chapter  35  from  36  to  45 
months  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was  to  have 
been  listed  as  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Church  appear  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  bill,  S.  969,  as  introduced  yester- 
day, and  that  his  name  appear  on  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without' 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  William  L.  Scott, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  freedom  from  forced  assignment 
to  schools  or  jobs  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  48 


lating  to  the  embargo  against  the  ship- 
ment of  ai-ms  to  Pakistan  and  India. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  101— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  USE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED PEANUTS 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

S.  Res.    101 

Resolved,  Whereas  the  United  States  is  suf- 
fering from  a  -severe  economic  recession,  with 
11   high  rate  of   unemployment,  and 

Whereas  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  in 
tiie  United  States  need  substantial  addi- 
tional quantities  of  high  quality  protein,  and 

Whereas  the  recent  World  Food  Conference 
estimated  that  almost  a  half  a  billion  people 
-suffer  from  malnutrition  in  the  world  today 
and 

Whereas  a  basic  cause  of  malnutrition  is 
protein  deficiency,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  In  various  stat- 
utes, including  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (P.L. 
480),  to  share  our  agricultural  abundance 
with  needy  persons  domestically  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  accumulated  almost  400,000  tons  of  pea- 
nuts through  Its  price  support  program,  and 

Whereas  American  peanuts  represent  an 
important  source  of  high  quality  protein, 
and 

Whereas  peantits  are  a  perishable  com- 
modity, and 

Whereas  this  valuable  source  of  protein 
will  be  lost  through  spoilage  unless  soon 
utilized:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re.solved,  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Immedi- 
ately take  steps  to  distribute  excess  peanut 
stocks  in  useful  edible  forms  to  needy  per- 
sons at  home  and  abroad  under  the  domestic 
food  assistance  programs  and  the  PL  480 
program. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 48  urging  continuing  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Americans  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

SENATE   RESOLtmON    94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  94,  relating  to  shipments  to 
Cambodia  under  Public  Law  480. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  re- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING PROPOSED  DEFERRAL 
OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION  FUNDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  my  col- 
league (Senator  Hathaway)  and  I  are 
today  submitting  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  Pi-esident's  deferral  of  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration funds.  This  deferral  message 
containing  several  items,  adversely  af- 
fects State  progi-ams  across  the  coimtry 
which  are  involved  in  the  conservation 
and  management  of  our  marine 
resources. 

Several  problems  presently  confront 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  Aside  from  the 
difficulties  involved  in  our  general  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try must  compete  with  heavily  subsidized 
foreign  fleets,  which  fish  near— or  even 
within— the  present  12-mile  economic 
zones.  Faced  with  this  situation,  our 
fleets  have  foimd  themselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  and  ofifshore  U.S. 
fishing  stocks  have  been  severely  de- 
pleted. Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back 


on  our  fisheries  management  programs- 
world  food  shortages  and  depletion  of  our 
fish  stocks  compel  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  these  programs. 

The  fishing  industry  is,  of  course  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  Two  of  the  program  cuts 
which  are  of  particular  interest  are  the 
deferral  of  fishei-ies  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  and  anadromous  con- 
servation funds  and  the  deferral  of  the 
sea  grant  program  funds. 

The  amount  deferred  in  research  an  1 
development  and  conservation  is  only 
S600.000.  But  coming  halfway  through 
the  fiscal  year,  this  deferral  has  the  im- 
pact of  a  20  percent  reduction  in  funds 
for  my  home  State  of  Maine  and  other 
beneficiaries  of  the  program.  In  Maine 
this  means  the  loss  of  two  full-time  posi- 
tion, 3  summer  research  positions,  as  well 
as  reductions  in  travel,  equipment  and 
maintenance,  and  laboratory  supply 
funds.  So  this  apparently  small  reduc- 
tion is  deceptive;  it  wiH  result  in  irrevers- 
ible cutbacks  in  personnel  and  termina- 
tion of  ongoing  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  administration 
would  reduce  the  sea  grant  programs 
this  year  by  more  than  a  million  dollars 
In  Maine  these  funds  are  primarily  usedi 
to  carry  out  aquaculture  programs— pro- 
grams of  fish  farming — innovations 
which  show  such  promise  of  developing 
new  regional  industries  and  revitalizing 
various  segments  of  our  fisheries.  At  a 
time  which  the  position  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry  has  remained  stable  or  de- 
clines, while  domestic  consumption  of 
fish  has  increased  dramatically  over  the 
past  several  years,  we  should  be  increas- 
ing our  support  of  such  management  and 
conservation  programs.  At  a  minimum 
we  must  require  that  they  be  fimded  at 
the  levels  approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  the  floor  today  to  submit,  along  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  a  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
President's  defeiTal  of  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  funds. 
This  action  by  the  President  would  defer 
allocation  of  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds  to  the  many  States  which 
have  ongoing  projects  to  assist  the  fish- 
eries industries.  Spending  would  be  cur- 
tailed by  $6.8  million  under  this  original 
deferral  message. 

The  President  is  right  in  his  thinking 
that  some  funds  already  appropriated  by 
Congress  should  be  deferred  until  the 
state  of  the  economy  regains  its  healthy 
hue.  But  I  submit  that  he  is  terribly 
\\Tong  in  his  action  against  the  expendi- 
tm-e  of  NOAA's  moneys. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  chaired  hearings  in 
my  State  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries 
industry  in  an  effort  to  assess  what  ben- 
efits were  being  accorded  our  fisheries 
industries  as  small  businesses.  During 
those  hearings  the  common  theme  ex- 
pressed by  our  citizens  who  earn  their 
living  from  the  water  was  the  glaring 
lack  of  attention  and  concern  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  them.  There  are 
agencies  to  deal  with  small  businesses, 
and  funds  to  assist  many  segments  of  our 
small  business  community.  But  there  is 
vei-y  little  in  the  way  of  Federal  assist- 
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^.o  that  finds  Its  way  to  our  marine        Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  13  amendments  [inpercenti 

nLrles  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the    1975  and  1976 15 

The  funds  the  President  would  ask  us     resolution   (S.  Res.   4)    amending  rule     1977  and  1978         —     J 

to  cut  are  minute  when  compared  to  the    XXH  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen-     19^9  ««<*  thereafter o 

otinnal  budget  But  despite  their  nomi-     ate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  de-  3.  Regulated  natural  gas  and  natural  gas 

!^  size  those  dollars  advance  and  assist     bate.  sold  under  fixed  contract  prior  to  February  l. 

nal  s>^^"^" ,,  r'-^p  vital  to  our  knowl-                           amendment  no.  es  1975  and  not  readjusted  to  reflect  repeal  of 

piosrams  Which  are  vital  to  ouiimowi  percentage    depletion    allowance    would   b« 

edge  of  the  sea.  Without  the  knowledge         (Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  exempted  from  the  repeal 

these  programs  can  provide,  we  lose  the     the  table.)                                           .  '         what  is  percentage  depletion, 

abilitv  to  fully  harvest  our  marine  re-        Mr.  ALLEN  subnutted  an  amendment  „„,.„„„,.,„,  rf»,,i»ti,,r.  i,  r.nt  r,.i«tArt  to  th« 

sources.  In  Maine,  this  cutback  is  , ess     intended  to  be  pi-oposed  by  him  to  an  J^r^^^rfr't^lylT^T.^^'^tZ^l 

severe  in  terms  of  dollais  than  in  otner     y^ugn  amendment,  mtended  to  be  pro-  ^^^^  income  from  the  property.  Originally 

coa-stal  States.  That  fact,  however,  does     posed  by  him,  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  at  27'i',, ,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1969  set  per- 

not  mitigate  the  impact  this  will  have  on     4,    supra.  centage  depletion  at  a  rate  of  22%  of  the 

Maine  fisheries.                                                                                amendment  no.  eg  gross   income   from  the   property,   which   is 

\Sl.^LyllX'^^^^^tirs^t    ,,^Ord-f  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  -- -  'lir^^tl:^^ ^L'^IT ^. 

T  rolTso^ftStVoSct^'^heX      ^^   AlLen  submitted  an  amendment  ^-^5^;,  .Vr^^ ^^^^^^mZ/.r^ 

the  Apollo-Soyuz  test  Pioject    whereDy     intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  a  erty    computed   before    the    allowance    for 

Soviet  and  American  astronauts  an(3  cos-     jj^thaway  amendment,  intended  to  be  depletion,  that  is,  after  all  deductions  other 

monauts  will  extensively  photograpn  our     proposed,  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4),  than  depletion.  For  example,  as  the  price 

coast  so  that  we  may  better  understand     gypj.^  of  on  rises,  gross  income  rises  as  well  and 

the  causes  of  the  red  tide.  We  already                           amendment  no.  70  hence    the    percentage    deduction    is    more 

know  all  too  well  the  terrible  effects  of                      ■,  ^    .         ,  ,.  ^       jti-  valuable. 

this  natmal  phenomenon.  Cuttmg  back         (Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  Each   taxpayer   with   a  direct  economic 

funds  for  related  ocean  research,  or  any     the  table.)  interest  may  take  percentage  depletion  on 

r«parrh  which  will  better  equip  us  to         Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an  his  share  of  the  gross  income.  The  operator 

5!pHoiir«;Pllves  does  not  make  much  sense     amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  deducts  royalty  payments  from  the  gross 

eed ourselves,  does  notmaKe  mucn  sense     ^^  ^^  amendment  No.  71,  intended  to  mcome  of  the  property  before  he  computes 

*°rshall  support  the  President  in  any    be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  resolution  (S.  ^^l.e^^^^.i^rdeSo'^on  th^  s^re  'oltl 

effort  to  eradicate  nonproductive  spend-     i*es.  4> ,  supra.  depletion  renresented  by  his  royalty, 

ing  of  our  tax  dollars.  But  to  curb  spend-                           amendment  no.  tx  percentage  depletion  usually  results  in  a 

ing  in  areas  which  affect  our  ability  to         (Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  faster  recovery  than  cost  depletion  does,  and 

produce  or  harvest  food  is  simply  not  a     the  table.)  *^e  cost  may  be  recovered  many  times  over 

very  intelligent  way   to  save  money.   I        Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  an  f  "^^   percentage   depletion   is   not   limited 

camiot  support  his  proposal  to  defer    amendment  intended  to  1^  proposed  by  *^  ?[,f  ^^J/stnd'^MrnTS^t^e'rms 

these  funds.                                                     him  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  4) ,  supra.  ^^.^^  t,,at  percentage  depletion  deductions 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows :                                     _^_^^^^__^^_  ^^e  I6  times  original  cost. 

S.  Res.  102  WHY  REPEAL  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  NOW? 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the          ^AX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975—  1.  it  has  not  been  effective  as  an  Incen- 

proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (D75-                                    jj  jj    2I66  tive    for   exploratory   drilling.   In    1969,    for 

94)  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  an  ap-  example,  the  revenue  'oss  from  this  deduc- 

propriation  for  operation,  research  and  facU-                             amendment  no.  72  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  bUUon  whUe  only  $150  million 

itles  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos-          (Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  worth  of  oil  reserves  were  discovered.  Fur- 

pheric  Administration,  set  forth  In  the  spe-     ^-^^  table.)  ther.  since  depletion  only  applies  to  suc- 

cial  message  transmitted  by  the  President  to  cessful,    producing    wells,    there    Is    greater 

Congress  on  November  26,  1974,  under  section     amendment  to   repeal  the  percentage  de-  ,          ^ive  tc   drill  multlole  wells  in  known 

1013  of   the   impoundment   Control   Act   of         pletion  allowance  for  oil  or  gas  wells  J^eldf  than  itTL^ake'lherne  In  ten  rUk 

^^''*-              ^_^_^^^^_^_^                               Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be-  of    exploratory    well   drilling.    Additionally, 

^"^"^^■^"■■^~'                         half  of  myself  and  Senators  Kennedy,  the  Treasury  Department  has  estimated  that 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     103 — ORIGI-     Magnuson,    Abourezk,    Biden,    Brooke,  42^^  of  the  allowance  goes  to  non-operating 

NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE-    Case,  Chiles,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hatha-  interests,  such  as  royalty  owners.  Dry  hole 

LATING    TO    MEMBERS    ON    THE     way,     McGovern,     McIntyre.     Muskie,  and  intangible  drilling  cost  expensing  pro- 

PART   OF    THE    SENATE    OF    TTHE    Bayh,  Proxmire,  Schweiker  Stevenson  ^  ^""a"  ^"elecent  an?sute^^^^^^ 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING    Stone,  Tunney,  and  Williams,  I  send  to  ^jj     ^j^^,  p^^^j^^  ^  generous  return  on  m- 

AND  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON     the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2166,  vestment  for  oil  producers  and  more  than 

THE  LIBRARY                                           the  tax  reduction  bill  passed  last  week  by  offset  any  profit  allegedly  lost  by  depletion 

,               fvi    r-  1     H      ^                            *'^^  House  of  Representatives.  repeal.  Industry  profits  have  risen  52 <>  over 

(Placed  on  tne  calendar.)                               ^^   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  last  year,  in  1973,  oU  was  selling  at  M.60  per 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on    ^^^j.  ^^^  ^^  jjj.jgf  ^^^  ^^^^^  explainhig  barrel   and  depletion   was   worth   77   cents 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the    ^^  amendment    and  the  text  of  the  P^""  barrel,  since  oil  is  now  selling  at  an 

following  resolution:                                      amendment,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  ^^^l^fl^'  *lf°  PfJ  HZfj  P'?^"f "  ^^y! 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem-     |„  ty..  pppnU  Increased   their   per   barrel   profits   by   five 

bers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem-         rf^t "  Upini,   nn    nhiprtinn     thPtnn  times  that  depletion  factor. 

bers  of  the   following   Joint   committees  of     ,    V^^^^    °^^^f    "°    objection,    the    ma-  3    po^mer  energy  chief  Simon  recognized 

Congress:                                                                   terial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  the  unimportance  of  depletion  to  drilling 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hatfield     Record,  as  follows:  Incentive  when  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 

of  Oregon  vice  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl-                                     Fact  sheet  Senate   Interior    Committee   that:    "in    the 

vanla.  resigned.                                                                                      _„_  amendment  ^^°^^    *■""•    cl^^nges    In    percentage    deple- 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li-                              i«t.  «<«  «                        .         ^  "on  should  have  little  effect  on  the  rate  of 

brary:  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  vice         The  Holllngs-Kennedy-Magnuson  Amend-  expenditure  of  discovery  efforts  ...  In  the 

Ml.  Hatheld  of  Oregon,  resigned.                          ment  to  HB  2166,  The  Tax  Reduction  Act.  long  run.  a  change  In  depletion  should  have 

' will  accomplish  the  following:  no  effect,  per  se,  on  the  rate   of  produc- 

"                                               1.  Repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion  al-  tlon." 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR         lowance    effective    January    1,    1975    for    all  4.    Depletion    allowance    discourages    pro- 

PRINTING                                 major.    Integrated    companies    and    for    all  ductlon  of  cheaper,  alternate  energy  sources. 

royalty  owners.  The  tax  benefits  are  based  on  the  value  of 

AMENDMENT   OP  RULE  XXII SEN-         2.  Phase  out  of  the  percentage  depletion  the  minerals  In  the  ground.  Hence,  a  $7.00 

ATE  RESOLUTION  4  allowance  for  all  independent,  non-Integrated     barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  the  full  benefit  of 

companies   which   produce   less   than   3,000     the   allowance,   about   $1.30,   while   a  $7.60 

AMENDMENTS  Nos.  54  THROtJGH  67  barrels  per  day  and  which  do  not  own  or     barrel  of  oU  made  from  coal  only  receives 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on     operate  any  retail  outlets,  the  phase  out  to     the  benefit  of  the  original  coal  cost,  about 

the  table.)                                                               be  accomplished  Is  as  follows:  10  cents,  and  a  BTU  equivalent  of  energy 
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Slon  Sfil"""""-^  ""■'"  "^"^^^^  '"^  me  percentage         -.u  o.Ugatecl  under  an  agreement  or  j. 

|.75  ana  ,976.. „ ....^'^^     m"\rreSTaa°J  n^^^l!*^  s^;^ 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Act,  add  or         ]flL  *°?  ^^^^-- ~ —      8  mark  or  name  owned  by  such  taxnaver  nr  ! 

subsUtute  the  following  section:  1979  and  thereafter o.     related  person,  in  marketing  or  distrlbuUug 

REPEAL  OF  PERcrNTA<:E  DEPLETION  FOR  OIL  OB          "(2)   AVERAGE  DAILY  PRODT7CTION. — For  pur-  °^^  **'"   "^^^ral   gas  Or   any  product  derived 

cAswFiis  poses  of  paragraph  ( I ),  the  taxpayer's  aver-  '^'■°nio»l  or  natural  gas.  or 

Sec.  .  ,n\  Part  1  of  subchapter  I  of  ^^^  ''""y  production  of  domestic  crude  oU  '•">  given  authority,  pursuant  to  an  agies- 
chapter  1  (relating  to  deductions  with  re-  ^^^all  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate  '"^"J  o*"  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or  a  re- 
spect to  natural  resources  i  is  amended  by  Production  of  domestic  crude  oil  during  the  "*^"  Person,  to  occupy  premises  owned 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  In  such  ^^'^^°-  O""  '»  any  way  controlled  by  the  tax- 
section:  taxable  year.                        .  paver  or  a  related  pe.-son. 

••Brr.    «1-i»     r....,    .             r.                              ^  "(3)    B.'RRFl  S   WITHIN   EXEMPTION   TO   BE   DF-              "  *'''     ^'^^^'NER.S    EXCLUDED. Subsectlon     (fi 

SEC.  613A.  °\--^'--^P----- D-^"--  TERMX.ED  ON  A  PRoPoRxTONATrBA^is  lit  the  ^j}  '^^  'H^plv  In  the  case  of  any  taxpa'e 
iNCAs.  ot  OilorGasWell.  taxpayers  average  daily  production  of  do-  ''^'"'^    ''"-*^    taxpayer   or    a    related   person 
(a»   General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise  me.stic   crude   oil  exceeds  3  000  barrels    the  '''''*•"•="'"  "^e  refining  of  oil  or  natural  Has 
provided  in   thLs  section,  tlie  allowance  for  barrels  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  "''*'  ^"•'teo  i>erson.— For  purposes  of  this 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to  be  determined  by  taking  from  the  produc-  ■^"'^•-ection.  a  person  is  a  related  person  with 
any  oil  or  gas  well  .shall  be  computed  with-  lion   of  each  property  a  number  of  barrels  '"^^P^''^  'o  *iie  taxpayer  if  a  significant  owii- 
**"!'/k>     tP''*^°'*"'°"'^'^-  « hlch  boars  thp  .same  proportion  to  the  total  ^''^^''P    interest    in    either    the    taxpayer   or 
Special     Rule     for     Certmn     G.is  production   of   the   taxpayer   for  such   year  '^"'^'^  P^^son  i  -  held  by  the  oj;her,  orlf  a  third 
..^i^T                      T    .^  ^'^'^"^  ■'""^'^  property  as  3,000  barrels  bears  to  P*1°?.  ^^^  *  significant  ownership  interest 
(i»  IN  general.— In  the  ca.se  of  an  operat-  the  aggregate  number  of  barrels  representing  '"  °""^  "^^  taxpayer  and  such  person.  For 
Jl^,!^              "iterest   as   defined   hi   section  the    average   daily    production    of   domestic  ''"'Po^es  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
614(d).   the  aUowance   for  depletion   under  crude  oil  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  ■^'emficant  ownership  Interest' means- 
section  611  shall  be  computed  In  accordance  •(4)   Barrel— As  used  in  this  subsection  ''*>    ^^'"^   respect  to  any  corporation    5 
with  section  613  with  respect  to—  tl.e    lerm    ■i>nrrol'    means   42   United   States  P^''^^"*  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstandine 

(A)  wells    producing    regulated    natural  yaiu.ns.  s^tock  of  such  corporation, 

^^•_         ,,  ■■'J')   Bij.siNEssEs  tTNDER  COMMON  CONTROL-  "* S>  *'lth  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  Der- 

(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  un-  members  or  the  same  jamily  —  '  ^^"^  "^  "Jo^e  Interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
der  a  fixed  contract,' and  "'A)   Component  members  of  controlled  "^  ™e'i  Partnership,  and 

(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  Is  de-  f:Roi'p  tr«:ated  as  one  taxpayer —For  pur-  "'*■'  '^'^^^  respect  to  an  estate  or  triwt 
termined  to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  meaning  poses  of  thl.s  subsection,  persons  who  are  "''  Pe'cent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  interests 
ofsectlou  613(b)(1)  (A).  members   of   the  same   controlled   group   of  "» '^"'^h  estate  or  trust.". 

(2)    Definitions.— For   purposes   of   this  cr>rporat  ions  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer  '^*  Technical  Amendments .— 

.section—-  •• ,  B )  Aggregation  op  business  entities  un-  "  *  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b)(1) 

(A)  Natural  gas  SOLD  UNDER  A  flxed  CON-  n'-R  common  control.— If  50  percent  or  more  'relating  to  22-percent  depletion  rate  for 
tract.- The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under  a  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  two  or  more  ^""rtalu  minerals)  Ls  amended  to  read  as 
flxed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas  corporations,  partnerships,  trusts  estates   or  '""ows: 

sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in  other  entitles  Is  owned  by  the  same  or  re-  ""^>  *"•  »»*1  g«s  wells,  to  the  extent  allow- 

effect   on   Februarj-    1.    1975,   and   aU   times  lated  persons  (taking  Into  account  only  per-  -''^'e  "nder  section  613A;". 

thereaiter  before  such  sale,  tuider  which  the  sons   who  own  at   least  5  percent  of   such  '^*  "^^^  l»«t  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  of 

price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re-  beneficial  interest),  the  3,000  barrel  per  day  "ecUon  613(b)   (relating  to  14-percent  deple- 

flect  to  any  extent  the  incre.ise  in  liabilities  exemption  provided  by  this  subsection  shall  """    ''"'^    ^o""    certain    other    minerals)    is 

or  the  seller  for  tax  under  this  chapter  by  be  allocated  among  all  such  entitles  In  pro-  "'"encied  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 

^r.^l.i      '"^^''k  °'  P'^'f  "^«  depletion,  portion  to  the  respective  production  of  do-  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the  period 

!T7s   .^  n  r     ^"'^'"'^"!'^*   t«  February    1.  mestlc  crude  oil  during  the  period  in  ques-  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  InserV- 

1975.  shall  be  presumed  to  take  Increases  in  tlon  bv  such  entities.  in.,  in  lieu  thereof  "    nr-    «  Jm^k^  »^  J. 

tax  liabilities  into  account  unless  the  tax-  "(C,    Allocation  among  members  of  th,  .he    end    thereTthe    followtn^  n.w    '  T 

payer  demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by  clear  s.,me  FAMii.Y.-In  the  case  of  Individuals  who  piracranh                          following    new   st,b- 

*".^.«°.'' »'"''"*'  •'''*'^'^^^-  ""'^  members  of  the  same  familv.  the  3,000-  ""ic)   oU  or  eas  wells  '• 

(B)  Regulated   natural  CAs.-The  term  barrel-per-day   exemption   provided   by   this  .li     FtLT-rTtt    ^  i!'  '  r^ 

•regulated  natural  ga^'  means  domestic  nat-  subsection    shall   be   allocated   among   such  ,„  2  v.         k      f.    °*"=--^»    amendmenU 

ural  gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer,  individuals   in  proportion  to  the  resnective  ;          ^  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  sliall  taice 

prior  to  July  1.  1976,  .subject  to  the  Jurlsdlc-  production  of  domestic  crude  oU  durhig  thi  "''"'  ""  "^"""'"■y  ''  ^^^S. 

tlon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  period  in  question  by  such  individuals                                        

price  for   which   has   not   been   adjusted  to  -(D)    Definition  and  special  rules— For                             -^— — 

rth"^s^ire7forUxbrrl^:^:iTf'rhereS  '^"'•(^thfte^m 'Sfolfed-roup  of  coroor.  '''^';.     GOVERNMENT      FOR      THE 

Of  percentage  depletioil  Price  Increases  s^'ub-  tlon's'^  hL'  IhrmrmnTglvIn ?o ° uchTe™  ^SS^^t^^^' J^^^ ,°^   ™^   ^^■ 

sequent  to  February   1.   1975.  shall  be  pre-  by  section  1563(a),  ex.^pt  that  section  1563  ^^^^^    ISLANDS— S.    326 

sumed  to  take  increases  in  tax  liabilities  into  (b)  (2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more  amendment  no.  73 

!t^?!*f^f,    hJ^T  "'^'^J'P*^*';'*''.'''''"''?.*'^^*''*'  '*^^"   '■'''  percent'   shall   be  substituted   for  .Ordered  to  he  nnn<-^H  =nH  f«  k.  .„ 

.w^f  ^^'^  '-l^'  ""*•  convincing  evidence.  at  least  80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  in  h,o  flw     .                  Pnnted  and  to  lie  on 

(C)  The   term   'natural   gas'   means   any  sf>(tion  l,563(a)  tne  table.) 

product  (Other  tlian  crude  oil)   of  an  oil  or  -(H)   a  person  Is  a  rftated  person  to  an-  ^'^^'-    GARY   W.    HART   submitted   an 

f,!^.ahfi  .  Lf     1?"?,"°"J,T  '*fPl«"°"  's  ^-  oiner  person  if  such  persons  are  members  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 

X;^ucr  '*''■''"'  '"  ^'^^  "^^^'^'  "^  or  u  re'r^iXns'lirrf  bT"P  °' '^^'r^"""^  him  to  the  bill  (S.  326)  to  amendSn 

"(d'')  The  term    domestic-  refers  to  petro-  ^^uld  r^stdt  Inrdta^lo'trcfof^^sen^^^^^^^^^^  l,''  "^«  «^^  ?  "^""^  30,   1954   (68  Stat, 

leum  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the  section  267  or  707(b),  except  that  for  this  '^•^"' '  ^^  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 

e t  fcl      ^*^'''*  °'  *"  *  po.ssession  of  the  United  purpose  the  family  of  an  Individual  Includes  tmuance    of    civil    government    for    the 

..r^:  -,,._„„ ^      „.  ,     ,   ^             .  only  hLs  spouse  and  minor  chUdren,  and  Tiu.st  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

E)  The  term   crude  oU    Uicludes  a  nat-  -,111)  the  family  of  an  individual  hicludes  iMdiiav 

ural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  in  onlv  his  spouse  and  minor  children                                            ^— ^^— 

lease  separators  or  field  facilities.  ..,u,    NOA-AppUcatlon  of  Subsection    (o 

(c)  3,000  Barrel-a-Day  Crude  Ou-EXEMP-  to    Royalty    Owner    or    Integrated    Pro-  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

tion  for  Independent  Producers.—  ducer.—  AMENDMITNt 

"(1)    In  general.- Except  as  provided  In  -in     Royalty     owner -Subsection     tr\  ^ivii:,«j. 

sub3ecUon(d)     the  allowance  for  depletion  shaU  U   appl7to   Uic^T^eS  from  i  amendment  no.  21 

under  section  611  shall  be  computed  In  ac-  nonoperaling  mineral  Uiterest  as  defined  in  At    the    request    of   Mr.    NELSON,    the 

cordance  with  section  613  with  respect  to  so  section  614.  Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr    Percy)    was 

rn^don^  t"^"S%^rL''r:'^otTxceed  shlf^r^rt  -----!"''-tlon  (c)  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 

3.000  barrels,  but  the%';rcrnt'Te%Trerrert^  who' re^tl^^'^'lh^ougTa^r^eSTT^^  l''  "^^"^^^  *°  ""'  ^^'^^^^^^  *°  «■  ''''  ^ 

m  section  613(a)  shall  be  (in  lieu  of  22  per-  sells  oil  or  natt  ral  ga^'  or  a^y  pr^dt^t T-'  ^^^  ^  '•^^"J*'*  commerce  and  to  protect 

In^^Uh%r/5^'i    H*  ^f  f™^'"""  *»  "^'^^'•'J-  rived  from  oil  or  natt.rai  gas-  human  health  and  the  environment  by 

!.T    *r              iwiowing  table:  ..,  a,  through  any  retail  outlet  operated  bv  I'equiring  testing  and  necessary  use  re- 

l^*f(^tLe  foii^ine*'rI?.'nd«T™ '''■**P*  '""f.  "^^.^^^  "'^  *  '*'**"'  P^"**"'  «>'           "  s^rictlons  on  certain  chemical  substances, 

my  for  the  following  calendar  years :  " ,  B )  to  any  person-  and  for  other  purposes. 
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NOTICJE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
mnounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  which 
v.ill  deal  with  Federal  expenditures  on 
}.'narmaceuticals  on  March  19,  20,  and  21 
.starting  each  day  at  10  a.m.  On  the  20th 
and  21st  they  will  be  held  in  room  1318, 
NSOB.  The  location  for  the  hearing  on 
the  19th  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 


KOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL PERSONNEL  ACT  OF  1970 
(PUBLIC   LAW   91-648) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Committee  on 
(jovemment  Operations,  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  957,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FACT-FINDERS  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  as  I  hear  com- 
ments and  statements  from  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
were  in  the  Senate  and  voted  for  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  now  abandon  our  friends 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  even 
though  more  than  50,000  American  lives 
were  lost  there  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
for  the  people  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  many 
of  these  opinions  were  based  on  false  or 
incomplete  information. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
find  some  of  the  facts  for  themselves 
now  support  our  Preside/it's  plea  for  as- 
sistance. Some  of  those  have  been  openly 
critical  in  the  past  but  have  had  the 
courage  to  modify  their  opinions. 

A  number  of  editorials  have  recently 
commented  on  their  trip.  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  views  of  these  writers.  So 
that  they  may  be  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers, Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
March  5.  1975,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fact-Pinders  in  Indo-China 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  eight 
American  lawmakers  visiting  Indo-Chlna  for 
a  week  could  return  with  hard-and-fast 
political  and  military  assessments  that  have 
ehided  even  the  most  knowledgeable  experts. 
Their  whirlwind  visit  was  necessarUy  Tsu- 
perficial  one.  Yet  the  fact  that  even  after 
such  a  short  time  on  the  scene  some  of  them 
nave  altered  their  perceptions  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  there  is  significant 
f.f' ^!L'^  nothing  is  as  simple  as  It  seems 
from  the  Isolated  haUa  ot  Congress.  It  Is  one 
ining  to  be  dogmatic  to  Washington.  But  we 
are  struck  by  the  undogmatlc  commenta  by 


more  delegation  members,  comments  that  re- 
flect the  ambiguous  situation  in  Indo-China. 
Perhaps  now  there  will  be  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficult  decisions  that  confront 
President  Ford  on  this  whole  question. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  felt  that 
the  magnitude  of  American  aid  to  Indo- 
China  can  be  legitimately  argued,  and  in- 
deed should  be.  But  we  also  believe  that  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  very  condi- 
tions which  it  helped  create  in  Indo-Chlna, 
now  bears  a  responsibUlty  there.  It  cannot 
abruptly  abandon  former  allies  who  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  fight  and  to  try  to 
survive. 

This  view  appears  to  have  won  some  sym- 
pathy from  the  congressional  fact-finders 
after  such  experiences  as  a  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Thleu,  a  meeting  with  political  pris- 
oners In  Saigon,  and  a  confrontai.'on  with 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  representa- 
tives. 

Congressman  Paul  McCloskey,  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  wars  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,  said  nonetheless  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  cut  off  food,  medicine,  or  ammuni- 
tion to  the  people  of  Phnom  Penh  in  the 
present  critical  situation.  "I  think  we  owe 
them  that  much  as  a  result  of  what  we've 
done  to  them,"  he  commented. 

The  formal  recommendations  of  the  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  stUl  awaited.  But  it  looks  as  If  some 
compromise  on  aid  for  Cambodia  at  least 
will  be  reached. 

EquaUy  noteworthy  is  the  view  of  some 
of  the  delegation  members  that  there  is  a 
crucial  need  now  for  shaping  a  new  for- 
eign policy  toward  the  region.  It  seems  self- 
evident.  In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  that  ne- 
gotiations are  not  possible  unless  there  Is 
a  military  stalemate  on  the  ground.  The 
one  hope  now  Is  that,  with  new  infusions 
of  American  ammunition,  the  Cambodians 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  that  a  subsequent  military  standoff 
will  provide  the  opening  for  a  new  diplo- 
matic Initiative. 

As  Congress  ponders  the  question  of  aid, 
it  is  hoped  the  White  Hotise  is  giving  equal 
attention  to  a  fresh  diplomatic  strategy. 


THE  POOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  McGovern 
as  cosponsor  of  S.  549— The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1975. 

This  bill  covers  many  of  the  areas  of 
special  concern  to  New  Mexico  farmers 
and  ranchers,  which  I  addressed  myself 
to  during  an  appearance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  February  4,  1974.  In  addition 
the  bill  presents,  for  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate, a  broad  program  which  seeks  to  re- 
store stability  and  production  incentive 
to  an  Industry  which  has  not  enjoyed 
these  features  for  several  years. 

This  bill  advocates  corrective  action  in 
four  areas  of  our  agriculture  Industry: 
First  It  sets  new  price  support  levels  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  dairy 
products;  second,  the  bill  creates  a  food 
and  fiber  reserve,  which  would  lend  a 
measure  of  stability  by  balancing  the 
effects  of  good  and  lean  harvest  years; 
third,  and  very  significantly  for  New 
Mexico  ranchers,  the  bill  provides  for 
Government  purchase  of  livestock  and 
meat  products  in  the  amoimt  of  $1  to  $2 
billion;  foxurth,  the  bill  also  suggests 
major  Improvements  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  President,  In  cosponsorlng  this 
measure  I  am,  of  course,  lending  my  full 


support  to  each  of  its  provisions.  How- 
ever, title  n  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  animal  and  animal  food 
products,  is  of  very  special  importance 
to  New  Mexico  livestock  producers.  Cat- 
tlemen in  New  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recent  market  fluctuation  which  has  been 
caused  by  surplus  production,  and  ac- 
celerating feed  grain  prices.  This  title 
will  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture purchase  between  $1  and  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  live  animals  and  animal 
products.  Similar  legislation  is  currently 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  broad  support  will  lead 
to  early  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  our  agriculture  indus- 
try needs  assistance  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  and  I  would  urge  that  this 
measure  be  considered  In  a  timely 
fashion. 


IN   MEMORY   OP   ANN   SCOTT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  vigor- 
ous, tough,  and  effective  fighter  for  equal 
rights  is  lost  to  us.  Ann  Scott  has  died, 
a  victim  of  cancer.  She  was  a  leader  of 
the  broad  coalition  which  worked  for 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
here  in  the  Congress,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  press  for  adoption  by  the 
States.  She  wus  of  great  assistance  in 
the  work  which  lead  to  approval  of  the 
rape  prevention  and  control  amend- 
ment, passed  last  year. 

These  issues,  and  the  entire  field  of 
women's  rights,  however,  did  not  com- 
prehend the  range  of  her  Interests.  The 
teacher,  the  poet,  and  the  activist  coex- 
isted within  her.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
know  her  as  a  humanist  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  I  knew  her  as  an  activist.  We 
are  fortunate,  however,  to  have  her  leg- 
acy; legislation  for  which  she  worked 
so  hard;  reforms  of  many  kinds  which 
may  not  have  gotten  their  momentum 
without  her  efforts;  and  a  book  of  her 
poeti'y  to  be  published  In  the  near  future. 

In  addition,  I  recall  a  uniquely  mov- 
ing filmed  interview  with  her.  broadcast 
less  than  a  month  ago  on  a  local  televi- 
sion station.  Her  spirit  came  through  the 
screen,  despite  the  shocking  Inroads  of 
cancer  already  apparent  when  the  pro- 
gram was  filmed  over  a  month  before.  As 
all  who  knew  her  would  expect,  she  faced 
her  imminent  death  forthrightly,  and  at- 
tempted to  sum  up  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  a  poem  which  she  read  at  the  end 
of  the  interview. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  poem  and  the  remarks 
made  at  the  memorial  service  for  Arm 
Scott  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salvador  Diaz  Miron:  Mistica 
(Translated  by  Ann  Scott) 
If,  in  your  garden,  when  I  die, 
when  I  die,  a  flower  appears; 
If  in  a  cloud-rumpled  sky  you  see  a  star, 
you  see  a  star  no  one  has  ever  seen; 
and  a  bird  comes  close  and  murmurs  to  you, 
murmurs  to  you  with  a  sweet  sound, 
opening  his  beak  along  your  lips 
saying  the  things  I  have  said  to  you; 
that  broken  sky,  and  that  bird, 
and  that  star,  and  that  flower — 
they  wUl  be  my  life:  changed, 
all  changed,  according  to  God's  law, 
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They  wl^l  be  my  substance  under  another 

face — 
wing  and  corolla,  coal   and  mist; 
they    wiu   be   my   thoughts    transformed— 
odor  and  air,  song  and  sun. 
I  ani  a  body — when  will  they  bury  me? 
I  am  a  traveler — when  do  I  go? 
I  am  a  larva,  transmuting  itself — 
when  will  God's  law  come  to  pass 
and  O  my  white  girt  I  become 
sky  and  bird,  flower  and  star? 

Ann  Is  a  sUter  I  shall  forever  remember  as 
wui  tliousands  of  others.  Ann  demonstrated 
courage,  commitment  and  creativity.  May 
slie  know  her  life  made  a  difference  In  estab- 
hshing  the  basic  rights  of  so  many  to  be  and 
to  become.  I  am  grieved  by  her  death  but 
celebrate  her  life.  It  had  meaning  for  us 
all.  Our  love  lives  on— Wilma  Scott  Helde. 
Chairone.  NOW  Advlsoiy  Board. 

While  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Ann  well,  I  saw  the  friiits  of  her  work 
everywhere.  Ann  Scott  believed  that  every 
human  being  is  created  equal  and  has  tlie 
right  to  realize  her  or  his  potential  to  the 
fullest.  Tliat  Is  also  tlie  principle  which 
should  guide  the  trade  union  movement.  On 
behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, I  express  condolences  to  her  family  and 
to  her  sisters  and  brothers  In  the  National 
Organization  for  Women.  She  will  be  sorely 
missed.— Arnold  MlUer,  President,  United 
.Mine  WtM-kers  of  America. 

Those  who  complam  that  the  Women's 
Movement  is  humorless  obviously  never  knew 
Ann.  All  of  us  will  miss  her  bright  humor 
and  her  witty  tomment.^. — Jfary  Jean  TuUy, 
President,  NOW  LDEP. 

We  met,  really.  In  the  days  of  her  dying, 
the  long  last  year.  While  I  knew  her  "with 
ihe  shadow  of  death  hanging  over  her.  I 
Uont  remember  her  that  way.  She  gave  .short 
shrut  to  commiseration  and  sympathy.  I 
remember  her  as  someone  caught  up  in  this 
very  large  life,  a  remarkably  coiu-ageous 
woman  who  wanted  to  change  bad  tlaings, 
and  who  did.  Sfie  asked  few  favors  and 
•.^ranted  many.  She  worked  against  the  odds 
and  usually  won.  She  could  accept  loss  but 
not  defeat.  At  no  Ume  could  she  accept  de- 
feat. Not  even  in  death. — Dr.  Dyckman  W. 
Vermilye,  Executive  Director,  AAHE. 

A  valiant  woman,  a  loving  wife  and  mother. 
a  founder  of  the  ERA  Ratlflcatlon  Councu! 
In  her  brief  life  she  displayed  courage.  In- 
tegrity and  wisdom  that  will  serve  as  a  bea- 
con to  this  who  love  her. — Mary  Condon 
Goreau.  Chairone,  ERARC. 

ijhe  combmed  an  unmatched  sense  of  pollt- 
iral  .strategy  and  vJsdon  for  the  movement 
with  an  extraordinary  sensitivity  and  gen- 
erosity of  spirit.  It  was  the  essence  of  her 
feminism. — Lucy  Komlsar,  Author. 

Ann  was  a  brave  woman  and  courageous 
fighter  for  legislative  reform.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  Ms.  were  warmlv  received  by  render:^ 
eveiTwhere.  She  wlU  be  sadly  mLssed— Staff 
find  Editors.  Ms.  Magazine. 

Each  of  us  is  diminished  In  some  way  by 
Anns  death.  What  she  left  is  her  years  of 
work  on  the  ERA.  American  women  for  gen- 
erations to  come  will  have  Ann  Scott  to 
thank  for  Constlttttlonal  equality — Karen 
DrCrow,  President,  NOW. 

Ann  Scott  was  a  courageous  person  who 
gave  much  of  herself  not  only  In  the  struggle 
lor  equal  rights  for  women  but  for  equal 
and  human  rights  for  all  people.— Peter 
Breunan,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Anus  dedication  to  the  cause  of  women's 
rit;hls  was  extraordinary.  Her  untimely  death 
rtcprives  us  not  only  of  the  talents  of  a  com- 
mitted feminist,  but  those  of  a  poet,  WTlter 
and  educator  as  well.  She  will  be  sorelv 
iiii:rsed  by  all  of  us  who  shared  her  concerns 
.ind  knew  her  as  a  friend  and  colleagtte.- 
Bella  S.  Abzug,  Member  of  Congress. 

In  any  struggle  for  the  equality  of  hu- 
manity, there  stand  those  IncUvlduaJs  whose 
hvp,  .lie  examples  of  total  commitment  to 
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the  cause.  Aiui  was  such  a  person,  con- 
stanUy  on  the  front  line  of  battle  for  the 
espousal  of  equalitarian  principles.  We  all 
are  richer  because  Ann  Scott  lived  among 
us. — Shirley  ChUholm,  Member  of  Congress. 
When  the  histories  are  written  to  tell 
about  the  women  who  were  most  important 
to  the  human  rights  struggle  of  the  1970"s. 
tliey  wUl  count  Ann  among  them.  Her  politi- 
cal strategy  for  feminism  was  founded  on  a 
profound  faith  in  the  power  of  women  when 
they  are  organized  and  an  abiding  belief 
that  the  freedom  of  women  is  indivisible 
from  econonUc  and  social  freedom  for  all 
people. — Pat  Sdiroeder,  Member  of  Congress. 
We  will  remember  Ann.  She  was  a  woman 
of  spirit,  fuu  of  life  and  unafraid.  She  cared: 
.she  fought  zestfully  for  the  things  she  cared 
about.  She  lit  up  our  lives,  and  we  shall 
miss  her. — John  W.  Gardner,  Common  Cause. 
There  aie  many  ongoing  memorials  to 
Ami— ERA  and  the  NOW  Legislative  Office 
wUl  be  remembered  prominently.  But  the 
coUective  strength  women  have  acquired 
uorkUig  for  these  goals  Is  also  an  enduring 
testlraouial  to  her  life,  her  work  and  her 
leadership  hi  NOW.  Those  of  us  who  worked 
with  her  aud  loved  her  will  go  onward 
stronger  because  she  touched  us. — Judith 
Lightfoot.  Chairone,  NOW  Board. 

Even  when  Ann  knew  she  had  no  «nore 
choices  to  make  about  her  own  life,  she 
used  Uie  laat  measure  of  her  strength  to 
work  for  women's  right  to  choose  and  to 
control  our  own  lives  and  bodies.  All  of  us, 
especially  those  women  whose  lives  might 
otherwise  have  been  marked  by  despair,  are 
grateful  for  her  devotion. — Sarah  Wedding- 
ion.  Meml)er,  Texas  House  of  Representatives. 
At  a  time  when  the  defenders  of  human 
rights  needed  to  work  together,  Ann  was 
a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
Leadership  Conference.  She  served  with  skill 
and  understanding.  We  could  depend  on  her 
to  complete  the  tasks  that  she  agreed  to  per- 
form. We  shall  miss  her  as  a  frtend — ^her 
passing  leaves  a  vacant  "place  among  those 
who  act  with  high  purpose  and  success. — 
Cl.-ureuce  Mitchell,  Legislative  Chairone. 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Ann's  life  Is  cause  for  celebration  and  her 
death  ta  cause  for  renewed  vigor  and  de- 
termination. For  as  we  learned  from  her,  we 
each  became  a  little  more  like  her.  Ann 
showed  us  courage,  imagination  and  tenac- 
ity in  the  struggle  for  women's  rights.— 
Sis.sy  Fareuthold,  Chairone,  NWPC. 

Ann  was  that  beautiful  militant  soul  who 
tempered  brepresslble  and  unyielding  de- 
votion to  the  principle  of  human  equality 
with  graclousiiess  and  generosity.  She  saw 
so  clearly  tliat  equality  for  all  is  a  necessary 
predicate  of  equality  for  any,  and  she  sacri- 
ficed her  health  to  secure  these  rights  Her 
monument  wUl  not  be  hi  stone  but  in  the 
hearts  aud  minds  of  those  she  taught  so 
much  and,  hopefully,  one  day  soon  in  the 
ERA  which  Ann  had  so  hoped  to  see  the  law 
of  the  land  before  she  left  us.-Jaseph  L. 
Rauh,  Jr. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Ann  In  the 
Leadership  Conference  came  to  admire  and 
respect  her  for  her  deep  commitment,  not 
to  women's  rights  alone,  but  to  thr  rights  of 
all  minorities.  It  Is  a  ti-agic  loss  or  all  of 
us.— Marvin  Caplan,  Dh:ector,  L-adershlp 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Ann  wa^  a  scholar  aud  an  activist;  poet 
and  politician.  Her  concerns  were  the  con- 
•  erns  of  us  all.  She  taught  us  and  she 
prodded  us.  Whatever  we  may  accomplteh 
part  of  it  will  belong  to  Ann —Bill  and 
Bobbie  Greene  Kilber". 


ST.\.\rPING  OUT  HUNGER 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pi-e.«5ident ,  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Margoli.5  ha.s  for  many  years 
devoted  his  leportorlnl  and  writhig  skills 
to  probl^m.s  of  the  poor  and  dfcenfnni- 


chised,  especially  on  problems  affectine 
the  rural  poor,  their  food,  their  housinif 
their  health  services,  and  transporta' 
tion  facilities.  He  has  also  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  problema  of  Indians  in 
the  March  3.  1975.  issue  on  the  New- 
Leader,  Mr.  Margolis  reviews  the  inade- 
ouacies  of  our  present  programs  to  feed 
ilie  poor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  "Stampmg  Out  Hunger"  be 
printed  in  tlic  F  coord. 

There  beiriy  no  objection,  the  article 
wns  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkcord 
lis  follows: 

.States  of  th-  Unton- "Sx.'wiriNG-  Out 

Hunger 

(By  Richard  J.  Margolis) 

The  Song  of  the  Shiiit 

(By  Thomas  Hood) 

O  God!  Uiat  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap. 

The  Ford  Administration,  all  heart  as  ustial 
lias  been  trying  to  render  bread  more  dear 
by  raising  the  price  of  food  stamps,  those 
precious  coupons  that  each  day.  In  millions 
of  homes,  fend  off  starvation.  Under  the 
present  rules,  a  poor  person  can  buy  about 
$46  worth  of  food  stamps  for  $33,  though 
this  varies  with  size  of  income  and  family 
under  Ford's  plan,  the  price  would  have 
jumped  to  $45.  Some  bargain. 

The  government's  logic  is  flawle.«s.  jro- 
\ided  one  overlooks  such  minor  miseries  a-^ 
malnutrition  and  hunger:  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  food  stamps  are  inflationary  ergo 
they  should  be  curtailed.  "If  the  price  o! 
food  stamps  ri.ses,"  an  AdmlnistraUon 
.-pokesman  happily  explained  to  members  of 
the  House  Agrlcultore  Committee  last 
month,  "people  will  drop  out  of  the  program 
and  the  government  will  save  as  much  as 
$645  million."  In  other  words,  "Whip  lu- 
flatlon  Now"  (WIN)  turns  out  to  mean 
"Starve  More  Americans  Cheerfully"  (smac). 
The  congressmen  on  the  committee  were 
not  hnpres.sed.  By  a  vote  of  32-2  they  ap- 
proved a  bUl  designed  to  prevent  Ford  from 
inflating  the  price  of  food  stamps;  the  full 
House  supported  the  committee  recommen- 
dation, 374-38,  aud  the  Senate  went  along  by 
a  margin  of  76-8.  Apparently  there  Un't  much 
political  capital  to  be  gained  from  baiting  the 
poor;  they  have  grown  too  numerous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  agency  that  administers  the  program,  17 
miUion  Americans  are  now  buying  their 
groceries  with  stamps.  Only  six  months  agn 
tlie  flgure  was  13.6  million— a  dismal  differ- 
ence of  26  per  cent. 

Many  out-of-work  Americans,  maybe  for 
the  first  time  In  their  lives,  ai-e  facing  the 
possibility  of  going  without  food.  They 
haven't  yet  organized  any  hunger  marches", 
as  workers  did  during  the  Great  Depression, 
but  if  unemplojTnent  persists,  parades  will 
surely  foUow.  "An  empty  stomach,"  warned 
Albert  EiuBtehi  In  a  speech  on  the  rise  of 
Fascism,  "is  not  a  good  political  adviser.' 
And  17  million  empty  stomachs,  all  rumbling, 
can  cause  quite  a  ruckus. 

Actually,  that  number  is  misleading;  it  is 
much  too  low.  Many  citizens  who  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps  never  receive  any.  Some 
have  no  way  of  getting  to  where  the  stamps 
are;  others  would  rather  make  do  than  go 
through  the  humiliation  of  handmg  "pov- 
erty stamps"  to  the  local  grocer;  still  others 
have  not  heard  of  a  program  that  In  many 
u  miserly  county  is  treated  as  a  top-security 
.secret.  The  upshot  is  that  about  23  mUlion 
eligible  persons  have  been  deprived  of  stamps 
and  this  iu  turn  may  mean  that  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  population  goes  to  bed 
hungry  each  night  and  wakes  up  hungn- 
each  mornuig.  Some  country. 

It  Ls  hard  to  believe  that  this  anemic  pro- 
gram, which  the  White  House  had  hoped  to 
bleed  some  more,  repre.sents  the  total  na- 
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tlonal  response  to  those  electrifying  anti- 
hungry  crusades  of  the  '608.  One  recalls  that 
there  was  a  time  when  we  believed  nobody 
starved  in  America.  Even  Michael  Harring- 
ton, who  had  to  reinvent  poverty  to  get  us 
to  see  it.  barely  Included  hunger  in  his  pic- 
ture of  The  Other  America.  As  recently  as 
,.  1964.  so  shrewd  and  humane  an  economist 
as  Herman  P.  Miller  could  write,  "The  term 
•poverty'  connotes  hunger;  but  this  is  not 
what  is  meant  In  discussions  about  po\-erty 
in  America." 

In  those  days  Galbraiih  and  others  were 
still  prescribing  soothing  economic  lenses; 
we  .spoke  only  of  pockets  of  poverty  in  a  sea 
of  aflluence.  Then,  in  the  spring  of  1967, 
Sem^tors  Robert  Kennedy  (D.-N.Y.)  and  Jo- 
seph Clark  (D.-Pa.)  took  their  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower,  Employment  and  Poverty  to 
Mississippi — and  the  myths  collapsed.  As 
Nick  Kotz  describes  it  In  his  excellent  book. 
Let  Them  Eat  Promises,  the  senators  "dis- 
covered .  .  .  raw  hunger  imbedded  in  the 
worst  poverty  the  black  South  had  known 
since  the  Depression.  .  .  .  Driving  along  mud- 
dy, forgotten  roads,  the  two  senators  and 
their  aides  stopped  at  shack  after  shack  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes  hungry,  diseased  chil- 
dren; to  hear  with  their  own  ears  the  poor 
describe  their  struggle  for  survival." 

Partly  because  Robert  Kennedy  himself  was 
news,  hunger  in  America  became  newsworthy. 
CBS  delivered  a  blockbuster  documentary  on 
the  stibject.  Reporters,  reformers,  politicians, 
and  new  Investigative  committees  roEuned  the 
ghettoes  and  the  countryside,  finding  hunger 
and  malnutrition  wherever  they  looked.  Sud- 
denly It  seemed  that  FDR's  gloomy,  1937 
vision  of  America — "I  see  one-third  of  a 
nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished" — 
was  still  applicable.  Little  had  changed  in  30 
years. 

In  10G8  a  special  citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry, 
financed  by  foundations  and  made  up  mostly 
of  physicians.  Issued  a  report  that  classified 
256  U.S.  counties  as  "hunger  counties" — I.e. 
where  the  incidence  of  poverty  and  of  Infant 
mortality  was  unusually  high,  while  the  level 
of  participation  In  government  food  pro- 
grams was  unusually  low.  The  report  recom- 
mended massix'e  emergency  aid. 

Few  reformers  doubted  that  the  govern- 
ment would  act.  After  all,  children  were 
starving.  As  Senator  McGovern  (D.-S.D.)  has 
written,  "Somehow,  we  Americans  are  able 
to  look  past  the  slum  housing,  the  polluted 
air  and  water,  the  bad  schools,  the  excessive 
population  growth,  and  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment of  our  poor.  But  the  knowledge 
that  human  beings,  especially  little  children, 
are  suffering  from  hunger  profoundly  dis- 
turbs the  American  conscience." 

As  matters  turned  out,  the  American  con- 
science had  a  short  attention  span.  Congress 
did  appropriate  more  money  for  food  stamps 
and  for  other  measures  such  as  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  program;  and  for  a  while 
more  Americans  In  more  counties  ate  better 
and  more  often.  But  after  the  fireworks  died 
and  the  committees  of  inquiry  went  home, 
people  forgot.  Hunger  began  to  resemble  all 
those  other  problems  McGovern  had  men- 
tioned: It  had  become  a  taken-for-granted 
blemish  on  the  U.S.  landscape,  something  else 
we  were  "able  to  look  past."  It  turned  Into 
a  rhetorical  device.  "We  will  put  an  end  to 
hunger  In  America  for  all  time,"  Intoned 
Richard  Nlxon  in  1969,  three  years  before  he 
attempted  to  Impound  food  stamp  funds. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  an  especially  cruel 
people,  only  a  cruelly  ingenuous  one.  We  hire 
foxes  to  guard  chickens.  Since  New  Deal  days 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
administering  programs  to  feed  the  hungry, 
yet  Its  prime  constituency  has  not  been  the 
poor  consumer  but  the  comparatively  rich 
producer.  Thus,  the  entire  system — the  food 
stamps,  the  Commodity  Distribution,  Special 
Milk  and  School  Lunch  programs — has  been 
geared  to  support  farm  prices,  to  dump  sur- 


pluses, and  to  keep  the  market  green  for 
growers. 

The  poor  have  always  been  Incidental.  "We 
are  most  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
needy  persons,"  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  assured  congressmen  in  1959. 
"We  must,  however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  primary  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  carry  out  the  farm  programs  that 
benefit  farmers." 

Tlie  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  opens  with  a 
list  of  purposes:  First,  "to  strengthen  the 
ogricrltural  economy";  next,  "to  help  achieve 
a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  food  abun- 
dances"; and  finally,  rather  as  an  after- 
thoiiglit,  "to  provide  for  improved  levels  of 
nutrition  among  low-inccme  houscholcis. .  . ." 

In  the  long  run.  as  J.^n  Kerucdle  has  noted 
in  an  eye-opening  paper  on  Federal  food 
plans,  'etforts  to  p.-otcct  the  nutritional  wel- 
fare of  tlie  poor  have  become  a  mere  adjunct 
of  agricultural  price  support  mechanisms." 
That  seems  to  have  been  a  pattern  of  the 
'60s:  In  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor,  lib- 
erals continually  hitched  their  star  programs 
to  the  wrong  institutional  wagons.  How  can 
the  Department  of  Agricilture,  with  its  tra- 
ditional priorities  of  the  marketplace,  be  ex- 
pected to  feed  the  poor? 

On  the  other  hand,  how  can  any  govern- 
ment agency — even  one  free  of  contradic- 
tions— be  counted  on  to  administer  so  many 
disparate  and  badly  designed  philanthropies? 
Oh  what  a  tangled  web  Congress  has  woven! 
Besides  the  programs  already  mentioned, 
there  are  the  Supplemental  Feeding  Program, 
the  Smnmer  Peedmg  Program,  the  Day  Care 
Feeding  Program,  and  the  Women.  Infants 
and  Clilldren  (WIC)  Feeding  Program.  Each 
of  t]ies3  features  Its  own  set  of  eligibility 
standards,  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  Its 
own  roison  d'etre.  And  each  is  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  deprive  many  eligible  persons  of 
its  benefit. 

Now  President  Ford,  in  his  latest  budget 
mes.-.ige,  says  he  wants  to  abolish  these,  and 
give  funds  Instead  to  the  states.  But  wouldn't 
it  be  simpler,  and  maybe  even  cheaper,  to 
let  the  poor  have  that  money,  either  through 
a  generous  reverse  income  tax  or  some  other 
minimum-Income  plan?  The  White  House 
ought  to  stop  tinkering  with  uickel-and- 
dlme  food  programs.  Stamps  and  grants  won't 
cure  America  of  hunger;   money  will. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  666— HIGHER 
EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
94th  Congress  will  be  giving  serious  con- 
sideration to  higher  education  legisla- 
tion. All  of  the  major  OCRce  of  Education 
programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  higher  education  pro- 
grams of  the  1972  Education  Amend- 
ments will  expii'e  in  this  Congress.  The 
student  aid  programs  will  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  because  they  have  the  great- 
est impact  on  access  to  postsecondary 
education  and  equality  of  opportimity. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  bill  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  which  could  be  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  other  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  emerging  from  this  Con- 
gress. S.  666  would  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  for  a  portion  of  a  taxpayer's  sav- 
ings for  the  payment  of  his  own  or  his 
dependent's  postsecondary  educational 
expenses.  I  believe  it  would  be  particu- 
larly attractive  to  those  millions  of  mid- 
dle-Income Americans  who  bear  the 
bnmt  of  the  tax  burden  but  who  seem  to 
receive  so  little  of  the  services. 

S.  666  would  provide  a  modest  reward 
to  those  families  who  have  the  "misfor- 


tune" to  be  of  moderate  incomes  but  who 
are  willing  to  set  aside  from  their  own 
revenues  savings  toward  the  future  edu- 
cation of  tlieir  cliildren.  These  are  the 
people  whose  taxes  really  pay  for  the 
greatest  portion  of  Federal  expenditures 
but  whose  children  are  not  needy  enough 
to  qualify  for  most  Federal  student  aid 
pro'jranis.  I  believe  that  people  in  the 
middle-income  range  are  caught  in  an 
inflationaiT  vise  of  increasing  costs  and 
decreasing  purchasing  power.  S.  666,  by 
giving  a  small  tax  credit  might  create  an 
incentive  to  save  for  postsecondsry 
education. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  skyrocketing 
costs  cf  postsecondary  education.  The 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statis- 
tics has  estimated  that  annual  tuition, 
room  and  board  charges  for  public  and 
private  universities  has  nearly  doubled 
over  the  past  decade  from  $2,202  at  a 
private  university  in  1964  to  nearly  $4,000 
in  1974  and  from  $1,051  at  a  public  uni- 
versity to  close  to  S2,0C0  in  1974.  The 
College  Scholarship  Service — CSS — 
looks  at  postsecondary  expenses  in  per- 
haps more  realistic  tei-ms  including  esti- 
mates for  books,  transportation,  and  per- 
sonal expenses  as  well  as  tuition,  room 
and  board.  Their  figures  from  "Student 
Expenses  at  Postsecondary  Institutions 
1974-5"  estimate  the  average  expendi- 
tures for  resident  students  at  public  4- 
year  institutions  to  be  $2,400  a  year;  at 
4-year  private  institutions,  $3,039;  at 
proprietai-y  institutions,  $3,817;  at  2-year 
private  schools,  $3,617;  and  at  2-year 
public  schools,  $2,153. 

The  commutmg  student  is  not  in  a 
much  better  position  either.  There  was 
a  time  when  we  thought  that  the  student 
who  lived  at  home  and  attended  school 
nearby  v.as  actually  saving  his  or  her 
parents  a  considerable  amount.  College 
Scholarship  Senice — CSS — figures  show 
that  they  do  save  some  money,  but  on  the 
average  only  about  $400  per  year.  CSS 
reports  that  commuting  students  must 
also  eat  and  today's  rishig  food  costs  in- 
volve increased  expenditures.  Besides, 
the  student  must  still  get  to  school, 
whether  by  public  transportation  or  pri- 
vate veliicle.  That,  too,  costs  more. 

The  Federal  student  aid  programs  un- 
der tlie  Higher  Education  Act  focus 
primarily  on  the  needy  student  and  that 
is  probably  as  it  should  be.  The  major 
progi-am  available  to  middle  income  fam- 
ilies is  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  had  its  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  has  been  a 
tight  money  market.  I  believe  that  we 
should  try  to  encourage  those  people  who 
plan  ahead — those  who  save  for  their 
own  or  their  children's  education.  S.  666 
would  do  so  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  provide  a  stable  som'ce  of  private 
funds  for  home  mortgages  and  construc- 
tion loans,  another  area  hard  hit  by  the 
present  economic  crisis.  The  savings  plan 
on  which  a  tax  credit  would  be  allowed 
in  S.  666  would  have  to  be  at  savings  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  other  federally  insured  financial 
institutions  which  invest  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  residential  realty 
mortgages  and  residential  construction 
loans. 
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As  we  examine  the  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  especially  those 
programs  which  are  intended  to  increase 
access,  I  believe  the  need  for  S.  666  is 
clear.  Escalating  education  costs  have 
put  postsecondary  education  and  train- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  many  low-in- 
come and  lower  middle-income  families. 
Now  middle-income  families  have  been 
caught  in  the  price  squeeze.  If  our  title 
IV  student  aid  programs  are  to  concen- 
trate on  students  from  low-income  fami- 
lies, th«n  a  tax  credit  plan  like  S.  666 
becomes  all  the  more  imperative.  Stu- 
dents from  middle-income  families  have 
become  the  new  needy,  and  w  ith  the  ex- 
ception of  student  loans,  there  is  little 
student  aid  available  to  them. 

We  must  also  look  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  education.  They  have  also  been 
caught  in  the  inflationary  spiral  and 
have  had  little  choice  but  to  pass  many 
of  their  cost  increases  on  to  the  stu- 
dents.   When    Congress    enacted    the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  1965,  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  was  to  institutions  as 
well  as  to  students — to  improve  quality 
as  well  as  opportunity.  This  past  month 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  postsecondary  ed- 
ucational community  in  New  Mexico  and 
have  heard  their  concerns  about  their 
ability  to  maintain  quality  programs  in 
their  institutions.  I  have  talked  with 
financial  aid  officers,  college  presidents 
deans,  and  others.  I  believe  that  we  must 
look  at  title  IV  and  the  other  titles  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  have  some 
ideas,  developed  in  part  from  my  dis- 
cussions   with    New    Mexico   educators, 
which  I  intend  to  incorporate  in  legis- 
lative proposals.  Until  I  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  S.  666  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  serious  consideration. 


lem.  Senator  Kennedy  criticized  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposed  tariff  program  as 
threatening  serious  economic  pressures 
on  our  already  weakened  economy. 

Senator  Kennedy's  energy  program, 
V.  hUe  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all 
of  Its  particulars,  is  right  on  target  in 
Its  overall  recommendation  of  a  more 
gradual,  long-term  approach.  In  partic- 
ular, he  reminds  us  that  we  must  keep 
our  energj'  problems,  as  serious  as  they 
fire,  in  their  proper  perspective: 

Energy  is  only  one  of  the  triple  problems 
facing  the  American  economy— and  today 
II  is  least  oi  t!ie  three.  As  serious  as  we  must 
take  our  energy  problems,  we  must  not  let 
L.'iem  distract  us  irom  the  broader  and  deeper 
problems  of  recession  and  inflation. 
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THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  we  note  this  occasion  with  ex- 
pressions of  pride  in  the  man  who  sym- 
bolized the  unity  of  his  people  and  their 
quest  for  freedom,  democracy  and  peace. 

In  1918,  Masai-yk  was  elected  Presi- 
dent-Liberator of  Czechoslovakia  and  he 
established  a  strong  democratic  state. 
As  a  foe  of  social  injustice  and  discrim- 
ination, often  compared  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  was  a  leader  who  embodied 
the  qualities  of  both  a  statesman  and 
philosopher.  His  memory  is  honored  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world.  In  Illinois  where  he  once 
taught  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
is  especially  remembered. 


SENATOR     KENNEDY'S     PROPOSED 
EIGHT-POINT  ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
delivered  a  major  address  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  proposing 
a  major  eight-point  energy  program. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  a  more 
gradual  approach  to  oiu*  energy  prob- 


Mr.  President,  these  are  wise  words 
lo  keep  in  mind  as  the  Congress  attempts 
to  develop  an  energy  program  for  the 
Nation  that  is  consistent  with  our  over- 
all goal  of  swift  economic  recovery.  I 
recommend  his  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
lucjit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows : 

Adl,p.e.-,s  bv  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
It  i.3  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  here  In  San  Francisco.  For  more  than 
.=even  decades  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  has  set  a  high  standard  for  in- 
terest and  concern  about  Issues  critical  lo 
our  .latton  and  the  world.  What  you  are  doing 
here— through  your  meetings,  vour  studies  of 
major  issues,  and  the  efforts  of  your 
14,000  members— inspires  thoughtful  people 
i.hroughout  the  United  States. 

Today,  your  role  in  helping  to  mpp  the 
loreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  more 
tritical  than  ever.  For  It  Is  now  clear  that 
the  directions  to  be  taken  by  our  country  In 
the  outside  world  cannot  be  decided  In  Wa.sh- 
ingfon  alone.  Foreign  policy  is  no  longer 
dominated  in  tlie  same  wnv  by  issues  of 
diplomacy,  by  levels  of  arms,  or  by  the  strat- 
esy  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

A?  each  month  passes,  foreign  policy  is 
increasingly  dominated  by  economic  issue* - 
by  energy,  trade,  food,  fertilizer,  raw  male- 
rials,  the  uses  of  the  seas'  resources.  And  in 
each  of  these  areas,  there  is  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  lives  of  the  American 
people.  Here  in  California,  as  across  the  na- 
uon,  the  price  of  gasoline  and  food  has  gone 
up:  jobs  are  affected  by  patterns  of  foreign 
trade;  and  above  all  else,  worldwide  reces- 
i-lon  and  inflation  are  robbing  you  of  your 
f^nlr.ries,  your  savings,  your  jobs. " 

So  what  happens  in  the  outside  v.'orld  does 
not  just  interest  those  of  us  who  work  In 
W.i.shington.  These  events  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated from  the  cities  and  towns  of  America. 
The  United  States  and  our  people  are  now 
firmly  and  finally  Involved  In  the  outside 
world.  And  that  means  each  Individual  Amer- 
ican now  has  a  great  Interest  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy— going  beyond  Issues  of  war  and  peace. 
And  each  of  us  has  a  direct  responsibility  for 
making  U.S.  foreign  policy  work. 

Today,  therefore,  I  urge  you  to  renew  your 
concern  here  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  to 
be  involved,  to  bring  your  ideas  to  bear,  to 
follow  the  standard  you  have  so  ably  set  for 
so  many  years. 

What  are  the  great  economic  challenges 

facing  the  United  States  In  the  outside  world? 

For  the  past  year  or  so,  the  word  "energy" 

has  sprtmg  to  everyone's  lips.  Yet  why  Is  this 

.so? 

Throughout  our  growth  and  development 


as  a  nation,  we  were  self-sufficient  in  the 
energy  we  used  to  fuel  the  astounding 
growth  of  our  economy.  It  was  cheap,  it  w.-il 
plentiful,  it  was  secure. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years,  have  we  had 
to  import  major  amounts  of  oil  as  U  S  pro 
ductlon  peaked  out.  Then  in  late  1973  ^e 
found  that  foreign  sources  might  not  alwav 
be  secure:  and  we  saw  the  world  price  of  oi'l 
suddenly  go  up  by  more  than  four  times 

This  has  produced  a  worldwide  crisis  in 
energy,  principally  because  the  jump  in  on 
prices  inteiLsified  Inflation  and  recession 
throughout  the  industrial  world.  And  for 
countries  in  the  fourth  world,  rising  enerev 
co.sts  have  been  added  to  a  long  list  of  ai". 
most  hopeless  problems. 

Clearly,  the  Uiiitod  States  must  act.  Clear- 
ly,   the    UnUe-i    States    must    e.xercise    real 
leaders! lip  among  the  consuming  nations  o" 
the  world.  For  several  years,  we  hoped  that 
rising  prosperity  in  Europe  and  Japan  would 
enable  them  to  share  with  us  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  burdens  of  leadership  in  the  West 
But  with  even  more  severe  economic  crises 
elsewhere,  we  have  again  been  singled-out 
for   thotight  and   action.  Again,   we  bear  a 
spei-ial    respon.s!bility    for    responding    to   a 
fundamental    threat   to  "the   very  fabric  of 
economic  relations  among  the  world's  states 
and  peoples. 
B-a  what  should  we  do? 
We    must    first    recognize    what    is    being 
done  to  relie\e  the  worldwide  energy  crisis  n 
IS  not  over.  But  as  Winston  Churchill  said- 
this  may  not  be  the  beginning  of  the  end- 
but  it  is  the  end  of  the  beginning.  During 
the  past  year,  the  recycling  of  oil  revenues 
bcgr.n  to  take  hold.  The  purchase  of  goods 
by  oil  .states,  use  of  the  private  banking  and 
cr.pital    markets,    and    official    recycling   ef- 
forts—all  these  efforts  did  work  better  than 
aima^t  anyone  had  hoped. 

Despite  these  hopeful  developments,  we  in 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  take  the 
enpi-gy  crisis  seriously,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  friends  and  Allies  abroad— both 
rich  and  poor. 

Yot  at  the  .same  time,  we  must  not  panic. 
We  mu.st  not  take  actions  that  will  make  it 
even  Iir.rder  to  achieve  our  long-run  ob- 
jectives, and  produce  new  problems  in  their 
wake. 

r  am  rarti'-ul.irly  disturbed  by  reports  that 
the  United  States  might  In  some  circum- 
stances use  force  to  secure  oil  supplies  from 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  any  such  action, 
a'.ul  even  to  its  active  consideration. 

The  use  of  force  in  the  Middle  East  to  se- 
cure oil  would  be  wrong.  It  would  defy  the 
Ic.-sons  v.-e  learned  over  a  tortured  decade  in 
Vietnam.  It  would  destroy  detente  with  t-ie 
Russians. 

It  would  damage  our  Alliance  with  Europe 
and  Japan.  And  it  would  end  our  hopes  to 
help  resolve  the  .^rab-Israell  conflict,  and 
build  constructive  relations  with  any  Arab 
srate.  I  could  not  countenance  sending  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  the  Middle  East,  to  die  for  oil. 

Even  the  implied  threat  of  force  works 
ngainst  our  Interests.  In  the  next  few  years, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  trying  to  work  with 
the  oil-producing  states:  to  ensure  stable 
sources  of  supply,  and  to  Increase  incentives 
for  oil  production  at  reasonable  prices. 
Threatening  the  use  of  force  only  undermines 
those  constructive  steps  we  should  be  taking; 
We  must  help  stimulate  spending  by  the 
oil-producing  states  on  goods  and  services  to 
build  their  economies.  And  last  year,  they 
spent  nearly  $50  billion— half  of  their  oil 
revenues — in  this  way.  This  was  far  more 
than  anyone  had  predicted; 

We  must  encourage  the  oil  producers  to 
make  more  of  their  petrodollars  avaUable  to 
the  poorest  countries  In  the  world.  And  la.st 
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year,  more  than  $9  billion  was  pledged  for 
this  purpose; 

We  must  help  provide  Investment  oppor- 
tunities abroad  for  oil-producing  states.  And 
last  year,  both  Uquld  and  long-term  Invest- 
ments abroad  by  the  oil-producers  were  near- 
ly $50  biUlon — though  most  of  these  were 
short-term; 

We  must  get  on  with  the  work  of  building 
new  means  to  recycle  petrodollars  to  those 
countries  that  most  need  them.  If  we  can 
do  that,  and  It  Is  not  a  massive  job,  we  can 
begin  to  make  the  energy  crisis  a  relative 
short-term  and  manageable  problem;  and 

Lastly,  we  must  draw  the  oil-producing 
states  more  fully  into  the  world  economy, 
recognizing  their  new  power  and  Impressing 
upon  them  their  new  responsibilities  to  the 
world  economy.  This  cooperation  may  pro- 
duce results  to  our  liking;  and  In  the  short- 
term,  the  economic  facts  of  energy  make  con- 
frontation an  act  of  folly. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  act. 
We  lost  time  and  confused  our  friends  abroad 
by  acting  as  though  we  could  talk  down  the 
world  price  of  oil.  We  sought  to  put  pressure 
on  the  oil  producers  by  withholding  our  co- 
operation on  recycling  oil  revenues.  We  thus 
greatly  increased  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  In 
the  international  economic  system — which 
could  have  produced  Incalculable  economic 
and  political  harm  to  ourselves  and  others. 

Now  at  long  last,  we  have  agreed  to  a 
means  of  recycling  money  through  the  IMP; 
and  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  $25 
billion  Solidarity  Fund  among  the  rich  coun- 
tries. Tliere  la  also  an  agreement — so  far  un- 
tested — for  some  sharing  of  rich-country  oil 
resources  in  the  event  of  an  embargo.  And  at 
long  last  we  have  acceded  to  proposals  for 
a  Joint  producer-consumer  conference  on 
energy  that  would  face  the  reaUtles  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  world  today:  fourteen 
months  after  I  first  proposed  such  a  con- 
ference. 

At  home,  meanwhile,  we  must  make  a 
long-term  and  deliberate  effort  to  reduce 
consumptlotJ,  Increase  domestic  production, 
and  find  alternative  resources. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Ford  presented 
his  own  energy  program,  based  on  a  different 
assumption:  that  drastic  steps  must  be  taken 
now.  I  welcome  his  leadership.  We  In  the 
Congress  are  prepared — and  even  anxious — 
to  work  with  him.  But  in  so  doing,  we  In 
Congress  have  our  own  responsibilities  to  the 
people  oP'the  United  Stat^.  We  are  charged 
with  using  ovir  best  judgment  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the' nation. 

I  believe  that  President  Ford's  energy  plan 
Is  seriotisly  flawed.  It  seeks  to  cut  energy  con- 
sumption too  fast,  at  the  risk  of  excessive 
and  immediate  costs  in  unemployment  and 
inflation.  It  does  too  little  to  move  us  to- 
ward a  lower  energy-consumption  rate  over 
the  long-term.  It  sets  a  price  floor  on  energy, 
which  would  rob  the  nation  of  flexibility  and 
the  consumer  of  his  paycheck.  If  world  prices 
do  come  down.  It  raises  the  price  of  all  oil 
used  in  the  United  States,  Instead  of  fo- 
cusing on  the  real  culprit:  our  excessive  use 
of  gasoline  for  private  cars.  We  shotild  make 
greater  tise  of  the  scalpel  and  less  of  the 
meat  axe.  In  crafting  a  realistic  energy  pro- 
gram for  the  next  decade. 

The  President's  program  will  also  fall  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  commitment  to  cooperation 
with  other  consumer  states.  If  at  the  same 
time  it  weakens  the  overall  U.S.  economy. 
No  one  abroad  will  thank  us  for  reducing 
our  energy  imports,  when  the  result  Is  the 
export  of  more  recession  and  more  Inflation. 

Imposing  a  new  and  drastic  tariff  on  U.S. 
oil  Imports  Is  wrong.  It  over-states  the  Im- 
portance of  the  short-term  energy  problem 
for  the  Unlteil  States,  and  It  threatens  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  American  economy.  There 


Is  no  sense  In  trying  to  fight  Inflation  by 
raising  prices;  there  is  no  sense  In  fighting 
recession  by  taking  purchasing  power  away 
from  the  people,  and  by  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  industry  to  sell  Its  products. 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  oll-tarlff  will  be- 
gin sucking  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  U.S.  economy  and  out  of  the  pockets 
of  our  people.  Yet  returning  that  money 
would  at  best  be  weeks  away;  and  It  can 
never  make  up  for  the  added  hardships  that 
are  now  being  artlflcially  Imposed. 

What  then  should  we  do  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field  of  energy — respon- 
sibilities to  our  people  and  to  the  world? 

The  basic  principles  are  clear: 

We  must  not  take  drastic  steps  that  over- 
state the  short-term  problem,  while  causing 
severe  dislocations,  disarray,  and  lujtistice  in 
otlier  parts  of  our  economy;  and 

Instead,  we  must  adopt  a  series  of  firm 
measures  that  will  take  us  to  our  goal  In  a 
rea.sonable  period  of  time.  We  do  not  have  to 
get  there  overnight,  as  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  I  propose  an  energy 
program  of  eight  steps: 

One:  w-e  must  begin  now  to  build  cars  that 
wUl  tise  less  gasoline — through  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  smaller  size.  This  is  the  single 
most  Important  step  we  can  take  to  reduce 
U.S.  energy  consumption  during  the  next 
several  years.  Without  It,  artificial  means  to 
depress  oil  consumption  vriU  have  little  long- 
term  benefit.  With  It,  In  the  next  few  years, 
we  can  substantially  reduce  our  consump- 
tion of  oil.  With  a  20  mile-per-gallon  average 
for  cars  we  cotild  ultimately  cut  consump- 
tion by  two  to  fotu:  million  barrels  a  day. 
I  therefore  propose  mandatory  fuel  consump- 
tion standards  for  automobiles,  plus  pro- 
gressively higher  taxes  on  wasteful,  gasguz- 
zling  automobiles  that  are  built  beginning  in 
1976;  and  I  propose  generous  tax  rebates  to 
consumers  who  buy  new,  more  efficient  auto- 
mobiles. 

Two:  we  must  begin  providing  positive  In- 
centives and  legislative  requirements  for  en- 
ergy conservation  in  other  areas;  better  home 
Insulation;  a  major  commitment  to  masf 
transit;  higher  standards  for  building  and 
office  construction;  more  efficient  appliances; 
and  more  rational  use  of  competing  fuels  by 
Industry.  These  provisions  were  part  of  bills 
passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  They  would  have  a  more  sustainable, 
lasting  and  fair  Impact  on  energy  consump- 
tion than  artificial  price  rises  or  tariffs  on 
imports,  and  they  should  be  started  now. 

Three:  I  propose  the  Introduction,  on  a 
gradual,  deliberate  basis,  of  a  mandatory  al- 
location program  for  gasoline,  with  paralled 
quotas  on  gasoline  and  crude  Imports.  But 
this  must  not  be  a  sudden  and  drastic  pro- 
gram that  will  twist  ovir  economy  out  of 
shape,  drive  up  the  oil  price,  and  bring  back 
long  lines  at  the  gas  station.  A  2^2  percent 
decrease  in  gasoline  in  each  of  the  next  four 
quarters  will  save  us  670,000  barrels  a  day. 
And  we  shall  review  this  modest  allocation 
program  every  six  months  to  see  Its  effect  on 
constxmptlon  and  the  overall  economy.  This 
program  can  begin  to  cut  consimiption,  now, 
and  give  us  a  rational  plan  for  the  future. 

Four:  I  propose  the  creation  of  a  stand- 
by white-market  rationing  program,  falrly- 
organlzed,  that  could  be  put  Into  effect  If  a 
serlotis  shortage  should  develop — for  ex- 
ample, a  further  oil  embargo. 

A  sensible  energy  program  demands  neither 
rationing  nor  drastically  higher  prices.  What 
It  does  demand  is  a  coherent  plan  to  reach 
otu:  goal  that  does  not  cripple  the  economy 
In  the  short-term  or  exacerbate  otir  immedi- 
ate problems  of  recession  and  inflation  as  a 
hedge  against  a  new  oil  embargo. 

Five:  I  propose  that  production  of  energy 


from  known  federal  reserves — such  as  Elk 
Hills — be  undertaken  by  a  new  non-profit 
federal  entity,  an  Energy  TVA,  to  be  pri- 
marily directed  Into  a  national  strategic 
reserve.  This  entity  would  also  be  responsible 
for  exploring  offshore  reserves,  putting  In- 
formation directly  In  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment t\nd  the  people  rather  than  relying 
on  the  private  oil  companies.  Production 
from  prime  lots  also  would  be  directed  Into 
the  strategic  reserve. 

Six:  I  propose  a  continuing,  vigorous  effort 
to  find  and  produce  more  energy  here  in  the 
United  States:  through  an  end  to  foreign  tax 
credits  for  oil  companies  and  divestment  of 
competing  energy  resources;  through  more 
aggressive  development  of  our  coal  resources; 
through  a  modest  program  of  price  in- 
creases— not  total  deregulation — for  new  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  committed  to  the 
Interstate  system;  and  through  stepped-up 
efforts  In  coal  gasification  and  Uqulfactlon, 
solar  energy,  and  fusion  power. 

Seven:  I  propose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  sole  responsibility  for  bidding  on 
oil  imports  from  abroad.  A  unified,  secret 
system  of  bidding  on  these  imports  would 
give  us  far  more  leverage  in  world  markets 
than  does  today's  buying  by  several  private 
oU  companies. 

Eight:  I  propose  that  the  United  States 
finally  abandon  Its  efforts  to  confront  the 
oil-producing  states,  but  rather  try  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  ways  I  have  already 
suggested. 

Combined  with  further  recycling  efforts, 
this  can  help  provide  for  a  relatively-smooth 
financial  transition  to  the  future.  Then,  re- 
duced consumption  and  expanding  supplies 
will  bring  back  greater  free  play  and  security 
to  the  energy  markets  of  the  world. 

These  eight  steps  I  believe  will  meet  the 
U.S.  national  interest  In  a  strong  but  gradual 
program;  a  fair  program;  a  credible  program. 
It  will  build  for  the  long-haul  without  panic 
and  unnecessary  hardship.  It  will  permit  our 
economy  to  adjust  to  higher  energy  prices 
without  serious  disruption  and  Inequities. 
And  it  wUl  permit  us  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities to  other  consuming  countries,  and  to 
the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

Most  Important,  we  must  bear  in  mind  tlie 
following  fact : 

Energy  is  only  one  of  the  triple  problems 
facing  the  American  economy — and  today,  it 
Is  least  of  the  three.  As  serious  as  we  must 
take  our  energy  problems,  we  must  not  let 
them  distract  us  from  the  broader  and  deeper 
problems  of  recession  and  Infiation.  We  must 
put  our  economic  house  In  order:  and  in 
doing  so,  we  must  keep  our  priorities 
straight. 

Two  generations  ago,  measures  we  took  to 
cope  with  our  own  Great  Depression  helped 
export  that  depression  around  the  globe. 
This  depression  brought  misery  everywhere, 
leading  to  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  past 
few  years,  otir  inflation  has  been  matched 
In  country  after  country,  as  the  international 
economy  has  foUowed-the-leader  In  rising 
prices.  And  now  the  American  recession — 
the  worst  since  the  1930s — is  spreading 
around  the  globe. 

When  the  cost  of  our  goods  goes  up,  It  in- 
creases the  iufiatlonary  pressures  in  ail  of 
our  trading  partners.  When  the  vigor  of  the 
United  States'  economy  goes  down,  it  dam- 
ages markets  other  cotmtrles  must  have  to 
sustain  their  own  economic  growth.  Round 
and  round  the  cycle  goes,  contracting  world 
trade,  reducing  production,  and  spreadhig 
greater  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  West- 
ern cooperation. 

The  most  Important  thing  we  can  do  today 
for  our  friends  and  Allies  abroad  Is  to  get 
a  firm  grip  on  our  own  economy,  and  take 
those  decisive  steps  we  need  to  get  back  on 
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the  road  to  a  growing  economy  with  stable 
prices. 

Yet  what  we  do  withiji  our  own  economy  is 
still  not  enough.  We  have  learned  In  the  past 
several  months  that  there  are  major,  endur- 
ing problems  with  the  system  of  interna- 
tional economic  life,  itself.  Institutions  set 
up  twenty-five  years  ago  are  no  longer  able 
to  cope  with  an  economic  world  that  is  many 
limes  larger,  contains  many  more  coimtries, 
and  is  infinitely  more  interdependent  and 
cpmplex. 

Yet  this  is  no  reason  for  despair.  Quite  the 
revei-se.  Today's  economic  crisis  pro\ides  the 
incentive  for  a  major  restructuring  of  inter- 
national economic  relations.  In  this  time  ol 
crisis  creative  energies  can  be  liberated,  and 
the  minds  of  men  and  women  more  cleariy 
focussed  on  the  future. 

During  the  late  1940s,  in  the  turmoU  fol- 
lowing mankinds  most  destructive  war.  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  built  new- 
attitudes,  institutions  and  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic relations.  UntU  recently,  the.se  gave 
the  world  its  mast  impressive  and  sustained 
period  of  pro.sperity  in  history. 

Today  can  also  be  a  time  of  opporttuiity  in 
crisis— a  New  Age  of  Creativity.  It  can  wrench 
people  and  governments  free  from  old  habits 
and  attitudes  in  global  economics.  It  can  lead 
them  to  rebuild  a  world  economic  system  that 
wUl  work  for  us  all,  both  today  and  tomor- 
row. As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  constitu- 
tions, we  now  say  of  global  economic  arrange- 
ments: each  generation  should  create  its 
own.  appropriate  to  its  times.  And  like  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  has  indeed  evolved 
with  each  passing  generation,  there  is  no  need 
to  tear  down  the  old  economic  structure. 
There  is  no  need  to  replace  it  with  one  that 
is  entirely  new.  But  major  changes  mu.st  be 
made. 

No  nation  is  isolated:  none  can  meet  to- 
days twin  threats  of  inflation  and  recession 
on  its  own.  It  Is  only  by  recognizing  that  we 
are  truly  interdependent  that  we  can  begin 
to  create  the  will  and  determination  to  build 
new  attitudes  of  international  life,  and  new 
economic  institutions  to  serve  us  all. 

We  need  a  trading  system  that  can  ensure 
not  only  access  to  markets,  but  also  access  to 
food,  fuel  and  raw  materials: 

We  need  a  monetary  system  that  can 
promote  the  growth  of  trade  despite  infla- 
tion and  the  shocks  caused  by  massive  flows 
of  oil  money  from  country  to  country; 

We  need  a  means  of  waging  together  the 
fight  against  inflation,  that  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  each  nation  will  try  to  solve 
Its  problems  at  the  e.vpense  of  others; 

And  we  need  to  broaden  the  basis  of  co- 
operation, even  beyond  the  traditional  group- 
ing of  Western  Industrial  States.  We  must 
work  with  nations  that  have  new-found 
wealth  and  power;  aid  those  developing  na- 
tions left  out  of  the  world's  prosperity:  and 
In  time  reach  out  towards  nations  of  the 
Socialist  world,  as  well. 

Tlie  means  of  achieving  these  tasks  are 
Important;  but  even  more  so  is  the  will  to 
do  so — and  the  knowledge  that  only  a  new 
burst  of  thought  and  action  by  us  all  will 
fulfill  our  duties  to  our  people  and  to  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Today  I  have  sketched  only  a  small  part 
of  the  worldwide  change  in  economic  rela- 
tions. Deep  currents  are  flowing  through  the 
economies  of  the  world,  touching  the  lives 
of  people  everywhere,  and  spreading  doubt 
and  uncertainty  in  their  wake.  Not  since  the 
Great  Depression  have  our  assumptions  about 
economic  life  been  so  fundamentally-tested. 
As  we  search  for  a  new  course — as  we 
analyze  each  new  idea,  and  test  the  most 
likely  theories — we  must  be  aware  of  the  his- 
toric proportions  of  our  task.  For  what  we 
do  now — here  In  San  Francisco,  In  Washing- 
ton, In  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  our 
nation — will  shape  America's  role  In  the  out- 
side world  for  years  to  come.  It  will  lead  us 


beyond  the  post-war  era,  with  its  legacy  of 
unsettled  issues,  to  a  time  as  challenging  to 
us  as  any  our  ancestors  have  known. 

This  is  a  time  In  which  two  broad  oceans 
will  no  longer  shelter  us  from  the  outside 
world; 

A  time  in  which  the  magnitude  of  our  na- 
tional might  will  be  no  substitute  for  its  wise 
and  judicious  use; 

A  lime  in  which  democracy  comes  to  for- 
eign policy,  as  We  the  People  are  called  upon 
together  to  .^hape  our  destiujf  in  a  changing 
world. 

We  cm  and  must  be  equal  to  this  isk. 


SAMIZDAT— A  VOICE  OP  FREEDOM 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Prc-Jident.  durint; 
a  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  many  of  the 
courageous  and  inspiring  di,ssidents  who 
are  trying  to  bring  freedom  of  infoiina- 
tion.  thouglit,  and  religion  to  that  coun- 
trv.  John  Lofton,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  recently  wrote  of  one  of  the 
most  eflective  mean.s  these  dissidents 
have  to  spread  the  truth— the  "sam- 
izdat."  This  is  a  Russian  word  meaning, 
literally,  'self-pubhshing,"  and.  as 
Lofton  points  out. 

It  is  the  only  free  pre^s  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Uncensored  material  is  circulated 
privately  thi-oughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
usually  in  manuscript  form,  and  in  this 
way  Soviet  citizens  learn  facts  about 
the  outside  world— and  about  their  own 
nature— that  Soviet  rulers  try  to  sup- 
l)i-ess. 

In  his  piece  about  the  "Samizdat  Bul- 
letin," published  in  our  country  on  a 
nonprofit  basis.  Lofton  tells  of  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  the  husband  and  wife 
who  have  been  making  samizdat  docu- 
ments available  to  historians,  journal- 
ists, and  teachers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lofton's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Voice  of  Freedom  Needs  Yoitr  Help 

(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
W.\sHiNCTON. — Coincident  with  reports 
that  the  Soviet  government  appears  to  be 
lowering  a  new  Iron  curtain — cutting  off 
the  overseas  mail  service  of  dLssidents  and 
slopping  virtually  all  of  their  phone  calls  to 
the  West — comes  distressing  news  that  one 
of  this  country's  links  to  the  Russian  free- 
dom fighters  is  in  great  financial  difficulty. 

In  a  letter,  Olga  Stacevich,  editor  of  the 
Samizdat  Bulletin,  tells  me  she  and  her  hus- 
band would  appreciate  it  if  I  would  tell  my 
readers  of  their  plight.  She  says  she  would  be 
most  grateful  if  I  would  help  them  make 
their  publication  better  known. 

Because  I  can  think  of  no  better  use  to 
which  a  newspaper  column  could  be  put, 
I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

The  word  'samizdat"  means  self-pub- 
lishers, and  it  is  the  only  truly  free  press 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  term  coined  by 
post-Stalinist  dissidents  for  the  old  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  practice,  from  the  days 
of  the  Tzarist  censorship,  of  circulating  un- 
censored material  privately,  usually  m  manu- 
script form — nonconformist  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, memoirs,  historical  documents,  protest 
statements,  trial  records,  and  the  like. 

Samizdat  is  designed  to  circumvent  the 
Soviet  censorship  system,  which  editor  Mar- 
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tin   Dewhirst    tells   us   In  his  recent   book 

The  Soviet  Censorship,"  is  now  "much  more' 
extensive,  demanding,  thorough  and  efficient 
than  its  predeces.sor  in  Tsarist  Russia." 

The  importance  of  samizdat  in  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  sum- 
marized by  editor  George  Saunders  in  his 
new  book.  ".Samizdat:  The  "Voices  of  the 
Soviet  Oppo.'iillon": 

"The  struggle  for  socialist  democracy  in 
ih2  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  has  been 
centered  around  samizdat  to  a  great  e.>:teiit. 
Most  of  the  trials  have  been  itimed  at  in- 
timidating ciissideuts  involved  in  producing 
or  circuhitiiig  \'.ncensored  literature.  The 
most  prominent  figures  among  the  opi3.;,",i- 
tlanist,  ha- e  relied  on  the  samizdat  network 
in  iheir  battle  for  free  speech,  freedom  of  ihe 
pie^s,  and  basic  democratic  rights." 

Since  M?.y  of  1973,  Olga  Stacevich  and  her 
lui.^band— on  a  nonprofit,  completelv  volun- 
teer basis— hnve  published  21  bulletins  fea- 
turing the  voices  of  free  thought  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  recent  months,  their  publica- 
tion has  carried  such  Items  as: 

An  open  letter  to  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  from 
well-known  scientist  V.  P.  Turchin,  titled 
•The  Soviet  System  Is.  in  Dire  Need  of  Evolu- 
tion." This  letter  praises  Jackson's  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  bill  as  "a  commendable  ex- 
ample of  beneficial  and  constructive  pressure 
from  without  which  tends  to  foster  progres- 
sive evolution.  .  .  ." 

The  conclusion  of  a  diary  of  a  month-long 
strike  in  the  Perm  Region  concentration 
camp  for  political  prisoners. 

An  appeal  from  Christian  youth  in  Byelo- 
i!!s.sia  detailing  the  repression  of  religion  in 
that  area,  which  has  included  the  .shooting  of 
a  17-year-old  by  a  captain  in  the  Russian 
mliiita. 

A  plea  to  the  world  from  political  priconers 
about  how.  since  1972,  they  are  being  trans- 
ported further  and  further  north  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  traditional  StalUiist  areas  with 
a  severe  chmate.  This  moving  letter  tells  how 
prisoners  are  deprived  of  warm  clothing,  kept 
on  meager  rations,  and— quite  officially- 
denied  vitamins. 

Also,  meetings  with  relatives  are  canceled 
correspondence  is  forbidden  and  appeals  to 
official  government  organs  are  strictly  con- 
trolled and  censured  by  the  Soviet  secret 
police,  the  KGB,  and  the  camp  administra- 
tion. 

"A  totalitarian  regime,"  the  letter  savs  "is 
a  misfortune  of  not  just  one  countrv,  but  ol 
ail  humanity.  It  depends  upon  us  and  you 
whether  Stalinism  with  all  Its  terror  will  be 
resurrected.  Inactivity  and  nonchalance  be- 
fore an  overhanging  threat   is  a  crime." 

Indeed  it  is.  And  this  Is  what  the  Samizdat 
Bulletin  is  all  about.  Like  a  microwave 
booster  station  which  picks  up  a  faint  signal 
amplifies  it  and  broadcasts  It  to  the  next  sta- 
tion, Olga  Stacevich  and  her  husband  are  but 
two  of  many  megaphones  in  this  country  re- 
broadcasting  the  message  of  human  freedom 
which  comes  from  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  voice  of  the  Samizdat  Bulletin  must  not 
be  allowed  to  die. 

If  you  would  like  to  subscribe,  or  Just  send 
a  contribution,  you  can  do  so  by  writing: 
Box  6128,  San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403.  You'll 
never  give  your  money  to  a  more  worthv 
cause. 


SENATOR  ABOUREZK  ON  AID  TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  already  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  the  issue  of  providing  additional 
arms  to  Cambodia  and  South  "Vietnam 
through  the  President's  supplemental  re- 
quest. A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  amount  of  aid  requested  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  present  regimes  in  power, 
but  we  simply  cannot  underscore  enough 
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the  necessity  of  keeping  sight  of  the  two 
most  important  elements  of  this  issue — 
recognition  of  our  own  national  Interest 
and  adherence  to  the  Paris  peace  accords. 

My  colleague  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Aboitrezk)  has  addressed  these  questions 
in  an  excellent  article  in  the  "Washing- 
ton Post.  I  would  encourage  each  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  carefully 
consider  the  points  raised  by  Senator 
ABOUREZK  as  we  near  a  final  decision  on 
the  supplemental  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  Vietnam:    Prolonging   Our   Sh.\me 
(By  James  G.  Abourezk) 

Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  agreed 
to  the  1973  Vietnam  peace  accords  for  one 
basic  reason — an  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  the  United  States  wanted  out  of 
the  Vietnamese  conflict,  believing  It  was  time 
for  the  Vietnamese  to  settle  their  own  con- 
troversy. In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
conformity  to  the  peace  agreement  means 
an  end  to  his  personal  political  power.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  has  acted  to  defy  the  agreement. 
He  has  done  so  by  crushing  democratic  free- 
doms, by  keeping  political  prisoners  detained, 
and  by  preventing  formation  of  the  National 
Reconciliation  Council.  The  combination  of 
his  political  obstruction  and  military  initia- 
tive has  resulted  in  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  and  North  Vietnamese  abandon- 
ment of  their  .jolitlcal  strategy  In  favor  of 
military  counterforce.  President  Ford  and  his 
spokesmen  are  now,  with  great  hypocrisy, 
denouncing  the  use  of  force  by  "the  other 
side"  la  an  effort  to  maintain  Thieu  in 
power. 

Because  tfie  1973  Paris  accords  -were  in  the 
form  of  an  executive  agreement,  rather  than 
a  treaty  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  administration  can  easily  undo 
them.  Instead  of  more  money  for  armaments, 
the  Congress  can  perform  a  far  better  func- 
tion by  adopting  a  resolution  affirming  Its 
belief  both  in  the  letter  and  In  the  spirit 
of  the  peace  agreements. 

We  are  being  asked  again  this  time  to 
vote  more  military  aid  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment for  a  variety  of  reasons — to  keep  our 
word,  to  retain  our  ability  to  be  a  stabilizing 
Influence  in  world  affairs,  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  Vietnamese  self-determination, 
and  finally,  to  prevent  a  blood  bath  of  in- 
nocent people. 

More  military  aid  will  accomplish  none 
of  these  objectives.  A  return  to  the  Paris 
agreements  will  accomplish  all  of  them. 

Another  of  the  administration's  stated 
reasons  for  Intervention  In  Vietnam  has  been 
defined  In  terms  of  a  vague  national  Interest, 
without  explanation  of  what  that  interest 
really  Is.  It  Is  useful  to  explore  here  what  Is 
not  In  our  national  interest. 

It  Is  against  our  national  interest  to  con- 
tinue to  pour  taxpayers'  money  into  a  bot- 
tomless pit. 

It  Is  against  our  national  interest  to  de- 
prive our  suffering  economy  and  our  people 
of  that  badly  needed  money. 

It  Is  against  our  national  Interest  to 
promise  the  public  a  nonexistent  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

It  Is  against  our  national  Interest  to  be 
Identified  as  a  world  power  consistently  op- 
posed to  internal  political  changes  In  third- 
world  countries. 

It  is  against  our  national  interest  to  fund 
a  long-term  blood  bath  under  the  pretense 
that  we  are  preventing  one. 

If  a  decision  on  continued  funding  is  too 


difficult  in  terms  of  "national  interest," 
then  we  should  consider  our  moral  interests. 

I  have  difficulty  discussing  American  in- 
tervention in  Vietnam  without  seeing  in  my 
mind  the  burning  flesh  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. If  napalm  is  an  Instrument  of  high  level 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  then  the  Vietnamese 
have  become,  to  me,  both  its  symbol  and  Its 
object.  The  most  persuasive  argument  In 
favor  of  further  American  intervention  In 
Vietnam  pales  alongside  the  outrage  per- 
petrated against  the  people  of  that  country, 
both  North  and  South.  Tills  cost  in  money 
terms  can  be  measured  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  But  how  do  we  compute  the  value 
of  human  bodies  that  have  been  maimed  and 
destroyed  to  protect  personal  and  bureau- 
cratic investments  both  in  Washington  and 
Saigon? 

Those  who  favor  more  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam assign  to  our  collective  conscience  what 
they  say  will  be  bloody  results  of  our  failure 
to  provide  that  aid.  Where  Is  their  conscience 
in  respect  to  what  our  policy  has  done  there? 
I  can  conceive  of  no  future  action  that  can 
cause  me  more  shame  than  the  slaughter  and 
destruction  for  which  we  have  been,  and  are 
still,  responsible.  Rarely  has  truth  been  an 
option  to  be  considered  by  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icymakers. I  am  now  unable,  on  their  word, 
to''erase  from  my  mind  the  Images  of  Viet- 
namese peasants  suffering  and  dying  by  our 
firepower  and  by  our  defoliating  toxins. 

And  again,  we  are  being  asked  to  keep  our 
word.  To  whom  did  we  give  our  word?  Who 
gave  It,  and  on  whose  authority  was  It  given? 
Our  Initial  large  scale  entry  into  Vietnam 
was  based  on  a  mysterious  attack  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  which  either  never  occurred 
or.  if  it  did.  was  provoked  by  our  own  forces. 
Whatever  promises  were  made  were  grounded 
on  the  boldest  lies  ever  told  by  any  govern- 
ment. 

Finally  we  are  urged  to  continue  the 
.slaughter  to  save  our  credibility  in  a  world 
built  on  alliances  and  their  fulfillment.  But 
what  credibility  attaches  to  the  -world's 
greatest  power  acting  through  a  surrogate  to 
systematically  destroy"  a  small  nation  only 
a  fraction  of  our  size?  Once  the  French  de- 
parted, our  allies  In  Western  Europe,  Includ- 
ing the  French,  refused  to  take  part  in  what 
was  clearly  a  civil  war.  Our  adversaries  have 
happily  watched  our  economy  and  our  social 
fabric  disintegrate  because  of  our  Inter- 
vention .n  Vietnam. 

As  our  Vietnam  policy  has  made  us  kito 
the  "bully  of  the  world."  our  credibility  la 
niilitary,  moral  and  economic  terms  has  be- 
come more  and  more  obscure.  Our  only 
chance  to  restore  it  Is  to  admit  officially  our 
tragic  error  before  It  goes  farther. 

Clearly  the  American  public  long  ago 
stopped  buying  the  various  Justifications  for 
prolonging  Vietnam's  agony.  What  counts 
now  Is  whether  or  not  the  Congress  can  be 
sold  once  more  on  an  unreal  argument  of 
national  Interest  to  continue  military  aid. 
I  hope  not. 


THE  HONORABLE  STROM  THUR- 
MOND, MOST  DESERVING  RECIP- 
IENT OP  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
DISTINGUISHED  SER"VICE  A"WARD 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  higher  tribute  to  a  man's  patriotism 
than  to  receive  outstanding  recognition 
fi'om  one  of  our  Nation's  organizations 
whose  memberehip  is  composed  solely  of 
patriots,  and  whose  cause  is  patriotism. 

At  the  American  Legion  midwinter 
conference  and  banquet  in  this  city 
"Wednesday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  received  the  American  Le- 
gion Distinguished  Public  Service  Award. 

Along  with  the  Legion,  it  is  most  fitting 


that  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  recognize 
the  dedication  of  Senator  Thurmond  to 
our  Nation — as  a  soldier  and  as  an  out- 
standing citizen.  The  Senator,  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award  Wednesday  out- 
lined some  of  his  philosophy  of  life,  of 
government,  and  of  national  defense.  In 
order  that  we  may  share  his  wisdom,  J 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

National  Commander  Jim  Wagonseller.  Na- 
tional Adjutant  BUI  Hauck,  National  Presi- 
dent of  the  Auxiliary  Mrs.  Maurice  Kubby. 
my  colleagues  of  the  Congress,  distinguished 
guests,  and  my  fellow  Legionnaires: 

It  is  an  honor,  a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure 
to  accept  the  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  of  The  American  Legion. 

When  I  consider  the  eminence  of  past  re- 
cipients— President  Ford,  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormick,  Everett  Dlrksen,  Carl  Vinson,  Les 
Arends,  "Tiger"  Teague.  and  George  Mahon — 
I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  faith  the  Legion 
has  shown  In  me  by  choosing  me  for  tlie 
1975  Award.  I  shall  alwajrs  strive  to  remain 
true  to  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  me. 

The  first  organization  I  joined  after  World 
War  II  was  the  American  Leglofi,  and  my 
association  with  you  has  been  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  me  ever  since.  It  has 
gi\en  me  many  friendships  which  I  cherish. 
It  has  taught  me  lessons  of  citizenship  which 
I  value  highly.  It  has  shown  me  the  example 
of  Americanism  which  I  strive  to  follow  in 
both  personal  and  public  life. 

My  membership  in  The  Legion  has  also 
been  the  source  of  great  pride.  Your  prin- 
ciples are  high,  and  you  put  them  into  ac- 
tion with  worthwhile  and  productive  pro- 
grams m  Americanism.  Youth  Activities  and 
Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Americanism  program  teaches  all  the 
basic  tenets  of  citizenship — loyalty  to  our 
Nation,  willingness  to  serve  our  country  and 
to  defend  our  flag,  and  respect  for  our  con- 
stitution. 

In  your  program  for  young  people,  you 
recognize  that  the  youth  of  today  are  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  Your  youth  activities 
have  taught  generations  of  young  people  the 
basic  values  of  our  Nation. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  your  strong  leader- 
ship In  Veterans  Affairs,  Congress  has  passed 
vital  programs  to  assure  veterans  an  easier 
transition  from  military  service  to  clvUlan 
life. 

It  is  the  highest  obligation  of  citizenship 
to  defend  the  Republic  in  time  of  need,  and 
this  obligation  creates  an  equal  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Republic  to  care  for 
the  men  who  wore  the  uniform,  their  widows, 
and  orphans. 

Generally,  veterans  programs  fared  well  in 
1974.  The  Congress  passed  such  important 
measures  as  a  comprehensive  education  bill, 
compensation  Increases  for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled,  pension  relief  for  the  non- 
service  connected  disabled,  and  a  broad 
bousing  program. 

In  the  coming  year,  however,  there  are 
three  areas  which  the  Legion  should  watch 
closely — VA  medical  care,  unemployment, 
and  the  development  of  a  National  Cemetery 
policy  for  veterans.  Briefly,  I  want  to  alert 
you  to  some  of  the  problems  which  concera 
me  in  these  three  areas. 

First,  I  fear  that  some  of  the  plans  for  the 
so-called  National  Health  Insurance  may 
endanger  the  independence  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital system.  I  cannot  and  will  not  support 
any  National  Health  Insurance  program 
which  subordinates  the  VA  system  to  HEW. 
If  National  Health  Insurance  is  enacted, 
safeguards  to  protect  the  integrity  of  VA 
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hospitals  should  be  WTltten  Into  the  law. 
The  VA  hospital  system  should  continue  to 
provide  health  care  services  exclusively  for 
veterans. 

lu  this  connection,  I  recognize  that  the 
\'A  hospital  system  has  its  problems.  Th« 
Chase  Report  has  documented  them,  and 
-  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  work  for  their 
alleviation. 

A  second  problem  area  involves  the  tragic 
iJiiemployment  situation.  I  am  appalled  at 
»Ue  high  rate  of  vuiemployment  among 
young  veterans,  currently  hovering  at  20  per- 
cent for  veterans  between  ages  20  and  24. 
Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  ineffective  im- 
plementation of  the  employment  laws  which 
have  been  designed  to  provide  veterans  with 
counseling  and  job  preference. 

In  order  to  combat  this  problem  more 
effectively,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  up- 
grade the  position  of  Director.  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service,  to  .A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Emplovment.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Veterans  Employment,  the  Man- 
power Administration,  is  located  at  such  a 
low  level  in  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  it  is  presently 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  Congressional  mandates  for  veterans 
employment. 

The  institutional  rank  of  this  position 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibility with  which  the  office  Is  charged 
1  call  on  The  Legion  for  active  support  of 
this  measure. 

Third.  1975  is  the  year  to  move  legislation 
out  of  Committee  to  implement  a  National 
Cemetery  policy  for  veterans. 

One  Regional  Cemetery  in  each  Federal 
Region  Is  not  sufficient.  Rather.  I  believe 
every  man  who  has  served  his  Nation  hon- 
orably should  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
buried  in  a  National  Cemetery  in  his  home 
state  or  other  nearby  location. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  can  hold 
hearings  by  summer  and  can  reach  agree- 
ment on  providing  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment for  National  Cemeteries  in  each  State 
The  Congress  will  listen  attentivelv  to  The 
Legions  recommendations  on  a  National 
Cemetery  policy. 

I  now  turn  to  a  subject  In  which  I  know 
you  all  have  a  great  interest — national  se- 
curity. Over  the  years,  the  Legion  has  con- 
sistently advocated  that  our  country  main- 
tain a  defense  posture  second  to  none  This 
has  been  my  position,  loo.  I  have  always 
agreed  with  you  that  America  is  the  leading 
force  for  peace  and  order  in  the  world,  and 
that  any  weakness  on  our  part  would  only 
Invite  disaster  for  ourselves  and  other  free 
nations. 

Tragically,  many  Americans  now  feel  either 
that  we  no  longer  need  a  strong  defense  or 
that  we  no  longer  can  afford  it.  Many  of  our 
leaders  feel  similarly.  These  people  have 
fallen  prey  to  a  host  of  misconceptions  that 
have  been  circulating  about  our  Nation's 
security.  These  misconceptions  must  be  cor- 
rected immediately  or  thev  will  have  disas- 
trous consequences.  As  Proverbs  tells  us. 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish  " 
First,  some  people  are  saving  that  with 
detente,  we  no  longer  need  to  build  new 
weapons.  This  notion  Is  completely  imprac- 
tical. Even  if  we  could  entirely  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons— and  at  present  this  objec- 
tive Is  little  more  than  a  dream— we  would 
stUl  face  the  threat  of  conventional  war- 
fare. For  yeais  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
expanding  and  modernizing  everv  branch  of 
its  armed  services.  Their  army  is  much  larger 
than  ours  and  equipped  with  every  modern 
weapon.  They  have  69  more  fighting  ships 
In  their  navy.  If  we  did  not  have  our  nuclear 
shield,  these  superb  conventional  forces 
would  have  all  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  their 
mercy.  We  must  try  to  keep  pace  In  arma- 
menta,  or  detente  will  not  Increase  our  se- 
curity but  destroy  It. 
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For  this  same  reason,  people  who  speak  of 
unilateral     reduction     In     manpower     are 
equally  misguided.  The  Soviets  are  not  re- 
ducing their  manpower.  Peace  is  not  won  bv 
goodwill  alone;   we  need  manpower  as  well. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs   Gen- 
Mai  Brown,  recently  reminded  us.  Pope  Pius 
XII  made  a  noble  effort  to  control  Stalin, 
but  he  was  shrugged  off  with  the  question. 
How  many  divisions  does  the  Pope  have'" 
A  third  mistake  that  many  people  make 
13   to   call   for   America   to   withdraw   from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Sonie  commentators 
have   named   this  attitude   the  New   Isola- 
tionism. At  this  point  in  hi.uory.  isolation- 
ism makes  no  sense  at  all.  The  world   has 
changed    completely    since    World    War    I 
Bombers  and  missiles  can  cUcle  the  globe 
with  lightning  speed.  No  coiner  of  the  earth 
s   invulnerable  to  attack.  In  addition,  we 
have  lost  our  former  economic  independence 
We    need    the    raw    materials— particularly 
energy-making  ones— of  other  countries,  and 
we  need  commerce  witli  other  countries  to 
Klve  our   manufacturers  new  markets.   Ac- 
cordingly,  it   is   Impossible   for  America   to 
turn  her  back  on  the  t3st  of  the  world.  In 
our  own  economic  and  strategic  Interest,  we 
must  continue  to  exercise  the  same  leader- 
ship in  foreign  affairs  that  we  assumed  at 
I  he  end  of  the  last  war. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Isolationism,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger  re- 
cently said,  -It  Is  more  prudent  to  shape 
the  future  by  our  own  actions  than  to  let 
others^do  it  for  us."  It  is  also  more  honor- 
able. For  America  suddenly  to  abandon  her 
defense  of  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  would  be  little  less  than  an  act  of 
stupidity.  Succeeding  generations  would 
never  forget.  As  George  Kennan,  diplo- 
mat and  historian,  points  out.  'History  does 
not  forgive  us  our  national  mistakes  In 
terms  of  our  domestic  politics." 

A  final  misconception  I  want  to  discuss 
"s  the  idea  that  defense  spending  is  bank- 
rupthig  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  the 
country  is  Indeed  near  bankruptcy.  However 
the  cause  of  this  sad  development  is  not 
defense  spending  but  spending  for  purposes 
other  than  defense.  f     f    '= 

In  1968,  43  percent  of  the  Federal  Budget 
went  for  defense.  The  corre.?pondlng  figure 
now  is  26  percent.  The  percentage  of  GNP 
.spent  on  defense  has  faUen  during  this 
period  from  nine  percent  to  five  percent  It 
is  true,  as  some  critics  point  out,  that  de- 
fen.>:e  spending  has  Increased  by  68  percent 
in  the  last  decade.  However,  infiation  has 
accounted  for  almost  all  of  the  Increase 
and  non-defense  spending  has  risen  an 
astounding  224  percent  at  the  same  time 
Here,  in  non-defense  spending,  is  where 
major  budget  cuts  are  in  order.  When  we 
pay  for  defense,  we  are  paying  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  lives  and  our  freedom  When 
we  pay  for  other  purposes,  we  are  paying 
all  too  often  for  wasteful  and  Inefficient  so- 
cial programs  which,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ought  to  be  administered  by  the 
States  anyway.  Let  the  budget-cutters  who 
want  to  dismantle  our  armed  forces  begin 
nistead  with  the  army  of  bureaucrats,  now 

^^'K-n?"'^*  '''""°'^  ^^'■°"e  and  consunung 
S36  billion  annually  in  salaries  and  wages 
alone.  ^ 

Another  consideration  that  those  who  op- 
pose defense  spending  seem  to  forget  Is  the 
relatively    low    cost    of    preparedness    when 
compared  to  the  cost  of  war.  Seen  In  this 
perspective,  defense  Is  a  bargain.  It  cost  us 
90  percent  of  our  budget  to  fight  World  War 
11.  60  percent  to  fight  the  Korean  War,  and 
42   percent   to  flght   the  War   In   Vietnam 
We  are  now  paying  only  26  percent  to  avoid 
a  new  war,  and  that  figure  drops  to  17  per- 
cent when  we  take  Uito  account  aU  public 
spending.  '^ 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I  oppose  detente.  With  both  the  Soviet  Un- 
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ion  and  ourselves  possesstag  enough  nu 
clear  weapons  to  destroy  mankind,  a  noH^r 
of  negotiating  our  differences  is  b^th  W^  ' 
tical  and  humane.  However,  ^  P^ent  Fn^ 
Has  pointed  out.  "Strength^^X^r^ 
attainable.  Weakness  invites  vw  "  '^^' 

Furthermore,  detent  should  be  a  t»r,  ™ 
street.  So  far  it  is  hard  to  L  the  ^nea^ 
we  have  received  In  return  for  thole  w^ 
have  given.  At  least  1,300  of  our  service  ml 
are  still  missing  in  action  in  Sout^elt  f^L 
The  Soviet  Union  has  given  us  no  as^^ 
ance  whatsoever  in  our  efforts  to  acco„n\  f " 
them.  Neither  has  the  People?  Sw/*"". 
China.  In  addition,  the  Siir^n"^f 
"ese  are  shipping  tons  of  ammunltZ^rt 

Srvi^etillir ''"^  ^^^*"''--  ^^^-"n 
-^;^^al^^^l.-St^|f-o 
the    Soviets'    belief    that    we    do    r,n.f    C. 
tneu-u,  to  defend  our  Intrreste^thaf  m'^^'^ 
them  so  uncooperative.  Anyone  who  favored 
real   detente  must  also  favor  a  strono-  1 
iense.  We  should  always  remember  thTL?^ 
of  Wins  on  ChurchlU,  "No  foreign  poUcv  .^ 
have  validity  if  there  Is  no  adequate  fo^ 
behind  it  aiid  no  national  readine^ss  do  S 
tae  necessary  sacrifices  t6  produce  that  fwT^ 
For  those  Who  think  there  Is  no  longer^v 
need  for  sacrifices,  the  Secretary  of  D^fe^ 
recently  released  some  terrifying  figurll:^ 
bo  Viet  Union  is  now  outspendln|  us  m  ah^t 
every  Significant  defense^tego^r-by  20^ 
cent  in  Research  and  Development  and  CHn. 
eial    Pui-pose    Forces,    by    25    percenr^ 
Procurement,  and  by  an  almost  unbelievable 
60   percent   in   Strategic   Nuclear   Offemlve 

Union'' .^'^  '"""^'■y  ""*^*  ^'°^  the  Smet 

Union  1.S  not  only  still  alive,  it  is  growlT 

over  pud  above  these  general  mlSZ 

lions   a  new  threat  to  our  national Iwciuv 

gre'ss^'Sf  1r  ''''  °P*'^'^  ott^i^^Z 
nH'fv  ^^  ^^^  current  attitude  of  hos- 
tility  and   scorn   towards   our  foreien  a^d 

CIA^and  ir'Jlk^"'^'^"-^^^'^^'*"^  agenci:s.^e 
^,^  fi  i^^  ^^^'  ^«  President,  the  House 
Mon  *f^  Senate  have  all  launched  hivel?^-' 
n    hi'"°  t'.^^^^  mistakes  and  shortcomims 

shonri^  *^*'     investigations     uncover 

sod  hP  t^'J''"^."^  punished,  and  measures 
again.  However,  the  CIA  and  FBI  play  a  vital 
role  m  preserving  the  freedom  and  tran- 
quility of  this  nation.  In  general,  their  wwk 
lias  been  superb,  and  we  must  not  let  tibe 
present  outcry  agatast  them  lead  us  Into 
undernimlng  theh-  ability  to  funcUon.  What- 
ever a  few  individuals  have  done,  the  work 
of  these  agencies  deserves  our  support. 

Stil  another  threat  comes  from  another 
direction.  For  more  than  ten  years,  the  State 
Department  has  been  trying  to  turn  tol 
Panania  Canal  back  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. We  bought  and  paid  for  this  property 
aiid  own  it  by  perpetual  treaty.  It TS 
^«  hm"^  have  an  Inve.stment  hi  it  of  over 
fh-  iii'°"'  ^"'^'"''Ing  security.  Furthermore, 

.secnrttr"""  ^■'""*'  ^  ''"*'  ***  *""■  ''«*'°°''' 

U.mpH^SV'r^  ""  "'^*  °'  Congress  to  give 
rAl^l  ^Tk*  property  away.  If  a  shortcift  Is 

u^S  ■  I  .™*'*"^  °'  *  t'***^-  tie  Senate 
should  reject  it.  We  must  retain  control  of 
this  strategic  waterway. 

I  am  obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
disgraceful  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  I 
know  that  many  good  and  thoughtful  people 
are  opposed  to  further  aid  to  South  Vletnwn 
However,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  stlU  our 
friends,  and  they  are  still  the  victims  of 
naked  aggression  by  foreign  trxxyps  bent  on 
conquest.  I  feel  that  we  are  bound  by  honor 
as  well  as  our  conmiltmentfi  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves  remain  free. 

The  South  Vietnamese  do  not  lack  the  wlU 
to  fight,  as  some  allege.  All  they  lack  Is  the 
arms.  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  a  British  mili- 
tary e.\pert  who  advised  President  Nixon  on 
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Vietnam,  recently  visited  Vietnam  and  de- 
caared  that  the  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
properly  equipped,  would  be  the  equals  of 
i\iiy  in  the  world.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
.<aiould  do  what  we  can  to  equip  them.  At 
flie  same  time,  we  should  let  the  Russians 
know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  their  cou- 
Umung  support  of  the  aggressors  In  this  con- 
flict Is  completely  inconsistent  with  Improv- 
ii:g  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  current  tragedy  In  Vietnam  could  have 
been  avoided.  If  we  had  acted  boldly  and 
ctecisively  when  we  first  became  Involved  in 
the  war,  South  Vietnam  would  be  free  and 
.secure  today.  However,  we  cannot  rewrite 
history.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  the  arms  and 
ammunition  they  need  to  survive. 

As  for  the  future.  South  Vietnam  should 
be  a  lasting  lesson  to  us.  Never  again  should 
we  fight  a  war  unless  we  are  determined  to 
win  it.  It  Is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  particularly  our  fighting  men,  to 
ask  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  nothing.  It 
is  equally  unfair  to  our  allies  to  walk  out  on 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  peril.  If  we  will 
only  take  this  lesson  to  heart,  we  can  still 
salvage  something  of  good  from  our  bitter 
experience  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  one  final  thought. 
This  year  we  begin  the  celebration  of  our 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  most  preci.se  definition  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  individual  lib- 
erty ever  drawn  from  the  minds  and  heart.s 
of  men. 

This  document  stated,  "All  men  are  creat- 
ed equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness." 

For  these  nearly  200  years  in  the  life  of 
America  we  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  great  words.  However,  our  forefathers 
went  on  to  declare,  "We  mtitually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Honor." 

The  meaning  of  this  pledge  is  fully  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
and  their  loved  ones.  Each  of  you  realizes 
that  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
society  come  responsibilities. 

The  eternal  vigilance  represented  in  this 
pledge  needs  to  be  repeated  today.  This  na- 
tion was  born  under  a  resolution  which  called 
for  liberty  or  death.  It  will  survive  only  un- 
der the  resolution  of  a  people  willing  to  sacri- 
fice everything  necessary  to  preserve  their 
freedom. 

Because  of  the  heroism  personified  by  this 
organization,  I  am  singularly  honored  to  re- 
ceive your  Distinguished  Service  Award  I 
cannot  thank  you  enough,  but  I  want  to 
thank  you  all  I  can.  My  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude,  for  to  be  honored  by  the  heroes 
of  America  is  the  honor  of  all  honors 


GEORGE  MEANY  AWARDED  NA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD  CITA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America 
were  greatly  honored  last  Tuesday  night 
when  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
leaders  received  a  high  tribute  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  was  awarded  the  National  Brother- 
liood  Citation  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  award 
was  presented  by  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller  at  a  dinner  in  Washington 
on  the  evening  of  March  4. 

I  want  to  join  with  Mr.  Meany's  many 
admirers  to  extend  him  congratulations 
on  receiving  the  brotherhood  citation. 


He  accepted  it  not  for  himself,  but  for 
the  organization  he  heads  and  for  the 
entire  American  labor  movement  which 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  Nation's 
pursuit  of  civil  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

For  a  man  who  speaks  out  so  force- 
fully and  whose  actions  bear  out  his 
words,  George  Meany,  ironically,  is  often 
misunderstood.  His  adversaries  search 
for  hidden  meaning  and  ulterior  motives 
in  his  words,  never  satisfied  that  what 
he  has  said  is  what  he  meant  and  what 
he  meant  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  rarely  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  George  Meany. 
To  my  ear.  he  speaks  clearly  and  elo- 
quently for  his  point  of  view,  as  he  did 
once  more  in  accepting  the  National 
Brotherhood  Citation. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  Mr.  Meany's  state- 
ment of  appreciation  for  the  award,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Me.^ny 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and,  of  course, 
deeply  honored  to  receive  the  annual  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

I'm  particularly  honored  to  be  Introduced 
and  presented  here  tonight  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  I  have  known 
for  many,  many  years.  I  have  been  reading 
about  him  lately.  I  see  where  he  is  trying  to 
bring  the  United  States  Senate  into  the  20th 
Century.  And  I  would  say.  If  he  was  scarred  a 
a  little  bit  in  the  attempt,  not  to  worry  about 
it.  They  are  very  honorable  scars. 

I  take  this  Award — not  for  myself — but  in 
behalf  of  the  organization  I  have  the  honor 
to  head,  the  AFL-CIO— in  behalf,  really  of 
the  American  labor  movement  which,  I  be- 
lieve, perhaps  immodestly,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive human  rights  movement  in  this  country. 
You  know— In  the  final  analysis— human 
rights  rest  on  human  dignity — on  a  common 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

If  we  lose  that  sense  of  self-worth — of  dig- 
nity, we  become  careless  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  we  fall  to  claim  our  own  rights  as 
well.  Before  we  know  it,  we  have  passively 
acquiesced  in  our  own  enslavement. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  totali- 
tarian governments  must  rob  their  citizens 
of  dignity. 

The  business  of  dictatorship  Is  to  dictate- 
to  control  all  the  way— Including  the  thought 
processes  of  Its  victims.  In  carrying  on  Its 
business.  It  destroys  the  dignity  of  all  those 
under  Its  control  by  teUlng  them  that  they 

are  not  whole  human  beings  in  themselves 

that  they  are  fulfilled  as  persons  only  through 
service  to  the  State— or  only  through  sub- 
servience to  an  Ideology  or  doctrine.  Their 
own  humanity  is  not  sufficient — they  need 
Big  Brother— be  he  named  Adolph.  Josef  or 
Leonid. 

But  dictatorship  is  not  the  only  enemy  of 
human  dignity.  Poverty,  hunger.  dUease.  "un- 
employment—these are  also  things  that  de- 
mean the  human  personality.  These  are  also 
the  things  that  make  people  feel  less  than 
whole. 

That  Is  why  a  man  who  Is  out  of  work— a 
man  who  cannot  properly  feed  or  clothe  or 
shelter  his  family  does  not  feel  like  a  whole 
man — and  the  same  goes  for  women  who  bear 
like  responsibilities. 

And,  I  believe,  the  labor  movement  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  force  in 
American  life  to  enhance  the  economic  secu- 


rity of  the  great  mass  of  America's  working 
people.  I  also  believe  It  has  done  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  society  to  build  the 
broad  base  of  dignity  that  supports  the  hu- 
man rights  we  often  take  for  granted. 

In  this  sense,  the  labor  movement  is  a 
human  rights  movement — no  less  than  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
or  the  NAACP. 

And  yet,  much  of  what  we  do  in  tlie  field 
of  human  rights  does  not  carry  a  human 
rights  label.  It  is  a  natural  by-product  of 
our  day-to-day  role  hi  the  world  of  work. 

For  example,  we  do  not  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  sex  or  ethnic  background.  We  do  not 
have  quotas  in  the  labor  movement. 

We  don't  ask  a  man  where  he  comes  from 
or  what  his  political  views  are  before  he 
joins  a  union.  All  we  want  to  know  Is — doe-^ 
he  work  here  and  what  kind  of  work  does 
he  do  and — if  he  works  for  a  living,  we  feel 
he  belongs  in  the  union. 

And,  despite  all  of  the  anti-union  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  beamed  Into  the  blacl: 
community,  the  latest  studies  show  that 
black  workers  are  more  prone  to  Join  a  union 
than  are  white  workers. 

And,  no  wonder— the  earnings  of  union- 
ized black  workers  are,  on  the  average  sub- 
stantially higher  than  among  their '  non- 
union counterparts. 

I  contend  that  when  you  substantially 
raise  a  man's  earnings— especially  If  he  Is  a 
poor  man— you  don't  Just  put  more  meat  on 
his  table— you  help  him  hold  his  head  a 
little  higher. 

And  that  is  what  the  labor  movement  is 
in  the  business  of  doing- helpmg  people  hold 
their  heads  a  little  higher.  Helping  people 
become  more  human  hi  the  highest  sense— 
and  therefore  more  conscious  of  their  human 
rights. 

But,  these  days — we  must  admit — our  Job 
Is  getthig  more  difficiUt  each  day— and  you 
all  know  the  reason. 

It  is  not  because  we  have  stopped  trying 
It  is  because  the  policies  of  the  Adm.toistra- 
tion  that  has  been  in  power  In  Washington 
since  January,  1969  have  thrown  this  nation 
Into  an  economic  crisis  worse  than  anything 
we  have  known  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s. 

Unemployment  is  feeding  on  unemploy- 
ment. 8.2  percent  of  our  workforce  is  Job- 
less—according to  the  official  figures,  which 
very  much  understate  the  problem. 

But,  while  the  official  overall  rate  Is  8  2  per- 
cent. It  was  13.4  percent  for  blacks  In  mid- 
January.  It  was  14.3  for  the  unskilled  and 
13.1  for  the  seml-sklUed.  It  was  20.8  for  teen- 
agers and  41.1  for  black  teenagers. 

Now,  I  submit— contrary  to  what  Arthur 
Burns  may  think— that  these  are  not  Just 
statistics.  This  Is  a  human  tragedy.  MUlions 
of  disadvantaged  Americans  who  began  to 
niake  real  progress  In  the  1960s  are  now  be- 
ing thrust  back  to  where  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  we  are  sitting  on  social  dyna- 
mite. .\s  the  recession  deepens— and  all  signs 
point  In  that  direction- racial  and  social 
tens  ons  are  bound  to  rise,  posing  a  threat 
to  the  real  accomplishments  of  organizations 
like  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  and  so  many  others  that  have 
labored  so  hard  to  eradicate  bigotry  and 
prejudice  from  the  land. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  present  the  AFL- 
CIO  s  program  to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis— although  I  do  want  vou  to  be  aware 
that  we  have  one.  We  think  it  is  a  better 
one  than  the  President  has  offered— and 
certainly.  It  Is  more  comprehensive  thaii 
what  the  Democrats  have  offered. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  all  of 
tis  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  human 
rights  and  human  relations  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  economy — because  if  It  con- 
tinues to  go  downhill— It   can   become  the 
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breeding  ground  of  ugly  social  Impulses  and 
emotions— among  them  the  ancient  curse  of 
antl-Semitlsm. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  I  do  read  his- 
tory—and we  know  from  history,  that  antl- 
fcemltism  seems  to  Intensify  la  times  of 
severe  economic  and  social  stress. 

Today,  we  have  an  additional  danger  Not 
only  does  our  deteriorating  domestic  econ- 
omy  provide  an  all-too-rlch  sou  for  scape- 
Boating  and  demagoguery  but.  we  are  faced— 
on  the  international  scene— with  powerful 
AIiddle°Eas't"'^'"""'''*'"  *'™''"='""e  rrom  the 
And,  make  no  mistake  about  it— the  A>-ab 
Tinatics  are  not  Just  anti-Israel  or  anti- 
ng'V;.-^^'^'  "•■*  anti-Jewish.  They  are  plain, 
old-fashjoned  anti-Semites  in  the  spirit  of 
Adolph  Hitler. 

But.  the  most  outrageous  thing  Is  that  the 
venom  with  which  they  have  poisoned  their 
own  societies  they  seek  to  inject  into  our 
society. 

I  think  President  Ford  Ls  to  be  commended 
wLl'Jf'^  4J?  °"*  ^  '^■^''■■'y  ag»J«st  the  Arab 
u.f,nH^Hi  ^^^  '****  *^*'  *"y  ^°'««gn  investors 
uould  dlscrimuiate  against  Americans  who 
are  Jewish  or  who  do  business  with  Israel 
IS  a  monstious  abomination. 

But.  what  is  worse  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  Amerxcan  Governmental  agencies  that 
cooperate  In  this  despicable  practice 

Imagine!  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
admits  that  It  goes  along  with  the  demands 

?Lt^  "*  f^^""  "'*^  °°  J**''  be  sent  Into 
their  coimtrles. 

r.r^"„^;  ^'Jf  ""'^  '^'"■"  "^''*  °"''  Department 
niff  ,"1'"^^^°"  *'"°*  ^"^  B^'tz-  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculture-you  know  Earl  Butz- 
r,?lft*  6  5  percent  Interest  in  the  Intra 
Investment  Company  of  Beirut.  Lebanon— 
a  compajiy  that  boycotts  banks  that  -ive 
economic  as.mstance  to  the  Israelis 

I  think  we  have  to  go  farther  than  the 
feTthrV'  ,^'''*^»">*-  I  think  we  have  to 
^tJ^  ,  '?"'  ""'"'"^  ''"°*  t^at  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  in  our  country  hu- 
man  rlglits  stui  take  priority  over  the  dollar. 

»  ^i,"i,  1**  ^*'°""*  **"  fhe  Arabs  that  any 
would-be   investors  from  any  country  who 

^r^eT^"  '"h'^"  ''"**^''"«'  ^'«  henceforth 
barred  from  doUig   business  in  the  United 

There  is  some  business  we  don't  need 
Throughout  the  world  today  there  Is  ci-eat 
confusion  about  what  the  United  Statfs  of 

aS4'lrat.'°'-"''  "'"""■•  ^^^  ^'^^^  '- 
In  the  American  Congress,  a  very  strange 
discussion  is  taking  place.  It  has  to  do  w"th 
whether  we  should  give  South  Vietnam  the 
emaiiUng  $300  million  of  the  $1  billion  orig. 
liially  authorized  for  military  assistance 
In  other  words,  should  we  keep  our  commit.: 
raent.  AccordUig  to  many  experts,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  country  may  be  at  stake 

tJ^-J^."'"'^*^.'^"  '■^'^'*  against  further  aid. 
The  TTiieu  regime  is  too  repressive,  they  sav 
It  is  also  too  corrupt.  It  is  intolerent  of  press 
criticism.  It  manhandles  demonstrator    It 

n'^i^^^'^'V'"^  *"*^*^  "»'°"  leaders  and 
Buddhists.  Its  elections  are  not  nearly  as 
democratic  as  ours.  . 

I  can  understand  these  crltlclams— al- 
though I  dont  agree  with  the  conclusions 
some  people  come  to.  But,  what  I  cant  im- 
derstand  Is  how  the  same  people  who  want 
to  cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  its 
government  Is  too  repressive— turn  around 
and  argue  for  6  percent  U.S.  credits  for  the 
Soviet  Union— where  there  are  no  demon- 
strations, no  unions,  no  elections— and  the 
most  degrading  form  of  corruption— the 
complete  monopoly  of  all  power— political 
economic  and  military— by  a  single  nUlne 
•  lique  over  the  lives  of  every  single  person 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  '^ 

Incidentally,  on  the  Issue  of  governmental 
corruption   in  high   places,  we  here  In   the 
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United  States  should  guard  against  any  feel- 
ing of  excessive  self-righteousness. 

We  should  give  some  thought  and  contem- 
plation to  our  own  recent  experience  with 
corruption  at  the  very  highest  leveL 

If  the  stupid  Watergate  fc.-eak-ln  had  not 
accldently  come  to  light— how  far  would  the 
racist  mentality  that  prevailed  In  the  White 
House  have  carried  us  down  the  road  to  re- 
pression of  individual  human  rights— to 
haiassment  and  control  of  the  press— to  the 
maithandllng  of  demonstrators  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  evils  of  dictatorial  regimes 
Which  we  so  readily  deplore? 

How  much  of  a  "step  would  it  have  been 
rrom  the  promulgation  of  an  enemies  list 
to  the  complete  nionopolv  of  power  over  the 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  our 
nation? 

The  air  has  been  filled  with  talk  of  de- 
tente. That  s  a  lovely  word.  I  couldnt  find 
it  m  the  American  dictionary,  but.  its  In 
the  Fiench  dictionary.  Detente  not  only  with 

I.  .  S.*'**  ^"'°"  ""^  Cl^'na  but  with  the 
iast  European  puppet  regimes.  Trade  with 
these  countries  from  the  United  States  Is  aid 
to  them.  Yet.  which  of  these  governments 
comes  anywhere  near  being  as  democratic 
as  South  Vietnam? 

So.  as  you  look  at  our  policies  in  South- 
east Asia— where  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  a 
false  detente  can  be  tasted— and  as  vou  look 
at  our  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union— 
where    oiu-    guldmg    moral    principle— and 

moral  has  to  be  in  quotes— is  "no  Inter- 
ference In  their  Uiternal  affairs",  not  even 
in  defense  of  human  rlghte— and  then  as  you 
look  at  our  policies  in  the  Middle  East— 
where  we  are  supplying  various  Arab  govern- 
ments with  fancy  aircraft,  nuclear  reactors— 
and  God  knows  what  else— what  other 
goodies  Henry  hands  out-at  the  same  time 
those  Governments  remain  pledged  to  de- 
5;;''^^^"^?''''  "'*  **"^y  democratic  state  Ui  the 
Middle  East— as  you  look  over  all  these  poli- 
cies, is  it  any  wonder  that  nobody  knows 
anymore  what  this  coiuitry  believes  in— or 
what  It  stands  for? 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  we  had  a  clear 
commltment-a  vested  Interest-In  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  democratic  socie- 
ties throughout  the  world.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  this  commitment  was  not  Jiust 
a  matter  of  sentimental  idealism  but  was 
based  on  a  recognition  that  totalitarianism— 
whether  of  the  left  or  the  right-posed  an 
ever-present  threat  to  our  own  way  of  life 

One  doesn't  hear  much  of  this  kind  of 
talk  any  more.  It  is  biuried  under  mountahis 
of  propaganda  about  detente  and  peaceful 
coexistence.  And,  in  this  climate,  talk  about 
democracy   and   human   rights   becomes  an 

r^o^K^^^r'?*^''*;."  '"^^^  P'^'lPle  feel  uncom- 
fortable. It  makes  them  feel  awkward 

th!^.^' w^'J  *^*"^  *^**  *bls  is  a  te'rrlble 
thing.  We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  In  the 
history  of  this  great  experiment  In  demo! 
cratic  self-government  whose  200th  anni- 
versary we  shau  soon  celebrate 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
his  world-Wide  confusion  about  the  credlbU- 
ity,  the  commitment  and  the  cardinal  our- 
poses  Of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
today  is  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
financial  and  political  InstabUlty  that  has 
shaken  so  much  of  the  Western  world  and 
threatens  to  alter  the  International  balance 
of  power  with  frightful  consequences. 

But.  while  the  immediate  futiu-e  looks 
ylum.  Ill  the  long  run,  I  am  not  a  pessimist 
Increasingly,  thoughtful  Americans  are  be- 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  wistful 
delusion. 

A  new  realism  is  bound  to  set  in— and  with 
It- a  new  set  of  poUcles.  The  greatest  ene- 
mles  of  genuine  detente  wlU  prove  to  be- 
not  the  .so-called  Cold  Warriors  like  George 
Meany.    but    the    inability    of    the    Soviet 
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Union— given  the  system  by  which  It  Is  eov 
emed— to  renounce  its  fundamental  amhi 
tlons  and  values.  »"ioi- 

Thoee  ambitions  and  values  may  be  tern 
porarlly  accommodated  by  some  of  our  bust 
nessmen  who  are  at  home  wherever  there  il 
a  buck  to  be  made— whether  In  Texas  or  Si 
beria— but.  we.  In  the  labor  movement   can 
not  make  that  cozy  accommodation. 

We  can  not  survive  as  a  trade  union  move 
ment  except  where  there  is  democracy   Hu' 
man   rights    are    the    very   llfeblood   of  om 
movement.  '^^ 

Take  away  the  freedom  to  speak,  the  free 
clom  to  associate,  the  freedom  to  assemble 
ine  freedom  to  criticize  the  government  if 
.\  ou  please,  the  freedom  to  strike— take  these 
away  and  jou  can  perhaps  stlU  run  a  coroo- 
ratlon  but  you  cant  run  an  Institution  such 
its  a  trade  union  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
^'^  »r  TS7  '^'"==*"  ^'bo  ^'orks  for  wages- 
No  Way!  Come  to  think  of  it,  when  and 
where  workers  lose  these  freedoms,  somehow 
all  the  other  segments  of  society  are  like- 
wise adversely  affected. 

This  Is  why— no  matter  what  Admlnlstra- 
flon  Is  in  power,  or  who  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  be-the  Trade  Union  movement 
nas — and  must  have— a  continuing  and  con- 
sistent commitment  to  human  rights  and 
democratic  values.  e   «  uuu 

Ten  years  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  month  an 
event  took  place  in  Sehna.  Alabama,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  that  "Bloody  Sunday",  hundreds  of 
people  who  were  peacefully  demonstrating 
for  votmg  rights  were  set  upon  by  Alabamf 
Highway  patrolmen  and  brutally  beaten 

Ihat  was  a  horrible  day  in  our  history  But 
•SIX  montlis  later— on  August  6,  1965  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  into  law.  '""^"ig 

Many  people  sacrificed  life.  Ihnb  and  se- 
curity on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
m  the  19608.  But  the  point  is,  their  sacrifice 
was  not  in  vain.  They  actually  WON  And 
because  of  their  victory,  Selma  seems  far  off 
today- a  long,  long  time  away. 

The  American  labor  movement  was  part  of 
aiat  struggle— as  you  would  expect.  Not 
enough  people  know,  however,  that  labor's 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  was  probably  the 
most  unportant  single  factor  in  winning  the 
passage  of  that  1965  Voting  Rights  Act 

So,  when  you  hear  people  talking  about 
"powerful  big  labor-'-yes,  we  have  iower- 
out  we  like  to  think  that  we  use  our  "labor 
power'  on  behalf  of  human  rights 

And,  we  say— Flat  Out:  "What  we  want 
for  ourselves  as  American  workers,  we  want 
for  all  the  people  of  this  wortd— the  entire 
unman  fanoily. 

AU  peoples— not  Just  Americans-Should 
have   the  rights  that   were  won   in  Selma. 

ftm  fiTr*^''.  ^'**"  »eo-the  rights  we  are 
.^till  fighting  to  protect  and  expand 

All  people  should  have  these  rights— and 
u  saying  that  is  Interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries,  then  I  would  take 
sofd^  with  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  who 

".  .  .  All  Internal  Affairs  have  ceased  to 
^f'^,^  on  our  crowded  Earth!  The  salvation 
of  mankind  lies  only  In  making  everything 
the  concern  of  all."  •»<►      s 

In  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  anniml  award,  which  I  am 
proud  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO 


GROVER  COBB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gneved  to  learn  of  the  untimely  and  sud- 
den death  this  morning  (rf  Mr.  Grover 
Cobb,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  In  the 
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Senate  on  broadcast  matters  over  the 
years,  remember  with  affection  this  man 
who  so  ably  represented  his  association 
before  Congress.  He  at  all  times  reflected 
the  highest  integrity,  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion, and  a  warm  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems under  discussion.  Tlie  broadcast  in- 
dustry is  more  stable  because  of  his  work 
and  the  quality  of  the  programing  over 
the  airways  is  much  superior  because  of 
his  efTorts. 

He  was  boin  in  Arkansas  but  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Great  Bend,  Kans., 
where  he  was  r.eneral  manager  of  KVGB. 
He  was  one  of  the  State's  most  outstand- 
ing citizens,  winning  many  awards  for 
his  civic  accomplishments,  including  the 
Most  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  in  1968. 

In  1969.  he  joined  the  Gannet  Corp. 
in  Rochester,  N.Y..  as  vice  president  of 
their  broadcasting  properties,  including 
two  television  and  six  radio  stations  and 
their  cable  TV  operations.  ' 

He  came  to  Washington  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  in 
1971,  where  he  became  an  energetic 
worker  in  developing  a  stronger  relation- 
ship between  the  broadcasters  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  These  ac- 
complishments of  Grover  Cobb  will  be 
remembered  as  a  benchmark  for  his  as- 
sociation, but  the  presence  of  the  articu- 
late and  immensely  kind  spokesman  for 
free  broadcasting  will  be  greatly  mis.sed. 


"THE  POOR:  INFLATION  IS  IN- 
FLICTING SUFFERING  AND 
SHAME" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
returned  from  MianU  where,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutiition  and  Human  Needs,  I  held 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  the  people 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  program 
there.  While  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the 
grim  pictures  painted  at  such  hearings, 
I  am  nevertheless  shocked  and  moved 
every  time  I  hear  the  stories  of  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  humiliation  and  heart- 
ache that  so  many  Americans  must  bear 
under  the  sti'ains  of  poverty. 

These  stories  are  not  pleasant  to  listen 
to,  but  frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
listen  to  them  because  they  will  make 
us  more  aware  of  tlie  dieadful  situa- 
tion, and  perhaps  shock  us  into  doing 
something  about  it. 

The  worsening  economic  state  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  clearly  the  major 
contributor  to  the  lack  of  food  on  Amer- 
ican tables.  Inflation  is  a  key  factor  In 
the  situation — it  Ls  literally  starving 
Americans. 

The  majoiity  of  tiie  public  may  be  wor- 
rying about  the  rising  cost  of  food,  but 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  whether 
there  will  be  any  food  at  all  for  tonight's 
meal.  But  thousands  of  people  do,  and 
James  Wooten,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  16  issue  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  written  about 
.some  of  the.se  Americans  who  know  hun- 
ger and  poverty  fii-sthand.  It  Is  a  sensi- 
tive article  about  the  frightening  con- 
sequences of  Inflation.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  thLs  article  entitled  "The 


Poor:    Inflation  Is   Inflicting  Suffering 
and  Sliame"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From    the    Minneapolis    Tribune,    Feb.    16, 

19751 

Tm:  Poon :  Inflation  Is  Inflicting  StrrrFR- 

ING,  Shame 

I  By  James  T.  Wooten) 

St.  Pi-TERSBtiHc,  Pla. — When  Mrs.  Elsie  De- 
Friitus  could  no  longer  afford  the  cost  of 
living,  she  died. 

She  was  nearly  80,  and  she  had  survived 
somehow  for  a  long,  long  time  on  her  meager 
widow's  pension,  frugally  measuring  It 
against  the  rising  prices,  scrimping  and 
.scraping  and  skipping  meals,  making  do 
with  less  and  less  each  day  until  finally, 
on  a  recent  morning  at  an  ancient  hotel  In 
St.  Petersburg,  she  crumpled  quietly  to  the 
floor  of  her  dark  and  tiny  apartment. 

She  weighed  76  pounds.  An  autopsy  found 
no  trace  of  food  in  her  shrvinken  stomach. 
'■Malnutrition."  the  coroner  concluded. 

"Surrender,"  sighed  an  elderly  friend. 
"She  Just  stopped  believing  tomorrow  would 
be  better." 

Both  may  have  been  right,  but  in  any  case 
the  small,  emaciated  woman  had  become  the 
ultimate  victim  of  Inflation. 

For  millions  of  other  Americans,  Infla- 
tion's effect  has  l>een  not  as  extreme,  but 
It  Is  hurting  deeply,  nonetheless. 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
In  rural  hollows  and  .small-town  slums,  in 
prairie  reservations  and  mountain  enclaves 
aitd  city  ghettos,  it  attacks  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  Sometimes 
it  leaves  them,  like  Mrs.  DeFratus,  both 
hungry  and  hopeless. 

President  Ford.  In  his  first  few  montlis 
in  office,  concentrated  his  economic  policy 
on  reducing  inflation.  And  even  though 
prices  rose  by  12.2  percent  last  year — the 
most  In  28  jears — some  progress  was  being 
made. 

Last  month,  however,  Mr.  Ford  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  shift  the  power 
of  government  from  primarily  fighting  infla- 
tion to  fighting  a  deepening  recession,  which 
has  pushed  his  Jobless  roUs  to  8.2  percent  of 
the  work  force. 

For  the  unemployed,  this  shift  in  adminis- 
tration policy  may  mean  more  Jobs,  and 
hope.  But  for  those  hurt  by  inflation,  it 
may  mean  the  opposite.  Many  economists 
believe  that  some  of  the  measures  used  to 
fight  the  recession  may  stem  the  decline  in 
inflation,  or  even  reverse  It. 

If  that  occurs.  It  seems  certain  to  provide 
new  dimensions  to  the  nation's  poverty 
problems.  There  are  already  some  signs  that 
economic  difficulties  are  putting  a  fresh  edge 
on  traditional  class,  ethnic  and  racial 
antipathies. 

At  the  ahport  In  Ea  Paso,  Texas,  a  middle- 
aged  aircraft  e.xecutive  who  declines  to  give 
his  name,  tells  a  fellow  traveler  his  views  on 
tlie  poor. 

"They  Just  suck  at  the  Great  American 
Teat,"  he  says.  "That  is  their  sole  function, 
to  milk  the  country." 

Robert  Davis  sat  at  his  kitchen  table  In 
the  tiny  dinette  of  hU.  housing-project  apart- 
ment in  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  recently,  talking 
with  his  wife  and  some  visitors  about  the 
way  he  believes  other  people  see  him. 

"I  don't  think  they  think  much  of  me." 
he  said,  staring  at  his  mud-caked,  high-top 
shoes.  "I  mean,  they  don't  tliluk  I've 
amoxinted  to  much  as  a  man.  Used  to  be,  I 
didn't  much  care  what  they  thought,  but 
nowadays — «'ell,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  they're 
light." 

Davis   is  n   40-year-old   black   who   work.<s 


more  than  40  hours  almost  every  week  'o:  a 
construction  crew  and  earns  slightly  inoie 
than  $2  an  hour.  Occasionally  he  takes  odd 
Jobs  on  Saturdays  to  supplement  his  v.ivn- 
ings. 

"It  wasn't  hardly  ever  enou>.h,"  he  ssid. 
"Not  with  nine  kids  at  home.  But  there  w.iS 
a  time  there  not  too  far  back  when  ihinj,:s 
were  sort  of  looking  up.  Now.  I  don't  '■.e 
nothing  but  down." 

As  he  talked,  his  wife.  38,  tiuietly  prppurrd 
dinner,  a  meal  consisting  of  chicken  soup 
and  crackers,  with  milk  for  the  yoiini.er 
chilclieu  r.nd  coffee  for  the  older  ones. 

She  cannot  remember  a  m<^nient  in  all  of 
her  life,  she  raid,  vlien  .she  was  not  Kuklng 
something  she  needed. 

Her  husband  said:  "I  know  people  'ook 
pt  us  and  laugh  and  say  bow  come  we  got 
so  ir.any  kld.s.  and  I  .say  it's  because  we  al- 
ways wanted  a  bunch  of  them  and  becuMse  I 
iip\er  did  know  we  was  going  to  be  poor.  " 

Davis  went  on :  "I  always  thought  that  with 
the  way  I  could  work — I'm  a  right  strong 
man— that  wed  m.ake  it  some  way.  Now.  tell 
the  truth.  I  don't  think  we  can." 

In  the  last  few  months,  their  utility  bills 
have  gone  from  $8  to  $21  a  month,  the  result 
of  a  rate  Increase  by  the  local  power  com- 
pany. The  cost  of  their  groceries  has  risen 
from  about  $60  a  week  to  more  than  Siioo, 
even  when  Mrs.  Davis  buys  less  than  she  be- 
lieves they  need. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  wlthr  several  auto-loiii 
installments  overdue,  they  chose  to  pay  for 
their  food,  water,  lights  and  shelter,  and  the 
finance  company  repossessed  their  second- 
hand car. 

They  ppy  $33  each  month  for  their 
cramped,  dark  quarters,  and,  they  say.  should 
Mrs.  Davis  take  a  Job.  the  rent  would  in- 
crease proportionately  and  make  the  added 
income  almost  inconsequential. 

High  atop  a  new  St.  Petersburg  hotel,  only 
blocks  from  the  one  where  Mrs.  Defratus 
died,  a  bartender  talks  about  the  problems 
of  pKiverty. 

"There  are  no  such  things,"  he  says.  "There 
are  only  those  who  will  not  work,  and  I 
say  to  hell  with  them.  I  work  hard.  Every- 
body I  know  works  hard.  Why  can't  they 
work    hard?" 

In  Seattle  there  Is  an  old,  beige.  Victorian 
house  at  the  comer  of  East  Olive  St.  and 
14th  Av.  where  every  Tuesday  morning  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women — young  and  old. 
black  and  white — form  a  long  line  tliat 
snakes  down  the  block  toward  the  towering 
space    needle. 

It  Is  a  "food  bank."  a  pick-up  point  for 
absolutely  free.  no-strings-«ttaehed  grocer- 
ies distributed  by  Neighbors  in  Need,  a  non- 
profit group  supported  partly  by  the  federal 
government  and  partly  lay  public  contribu- 
tions. 

It  was  formed  after  the  layoffs  by  tlie 
Boeing  Co.  in  1971.  when  thousands  of  mld- 
dle-cla.sf>  workers  found  themselves  unem- 
ployed. 

"We  tried  to  fill  that  space  between  the 
government  benefits  and  the  needs  of  the 
people,"  said  MlHon  Kemp,  a  2ft-year-old 
employee  of  the  group.  "But  we're  not  really 
doing  It  any  more.  Inflation  Is  klUlng  us.  All 
we're  doing  Is  j\ist  throwing  a  few  groceries 
into  the  gap." 

The  group's  purcluislng  power  in  the  last 
few  mouths  has  dropped  a  pohit  at  which 
pork  and  beans  was  listed  recently  as  a 
"meat"  item.  "And  there  wasn't  any  pork 
In  those  beans,  either,"  Kemp  sakL 

Each  week,  tliousands  of  Seattle  residents 
shuffle  tlirough  one  of  tbe  group's  several 
"banks"  and  each  week  the  number  of  its 
clients  increases. 

"People  who  were  once  using  us  as  a  sup- 
plement— our  original  function^ — are  now 
solely  dependent  on  us,"  Kemp  said. 

The  people  who  pick  up  the  food  are  a 
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varied  collection.  On  one  Tuesday  morning 
not  long  ago.  a  young  black  man  and  a 
middle-aged  white  woman  stood  next  to  each 
other  in  the  line.  He  was  unemployed,  and 
his  wife's  Job  brought  the  couple  less  than 
8100  each  week.  They  have  two  children. 

"Cant  make  it  without  these— these,  well, 
lUe..e  gifts."  he  said,  slightly  embarra.ssed. 

•Wliy,  if  you  weren't  black  your  face  would 
turn  red."  the  matronly  woman  chided. 
"Shame  on  you.  When  you  need  help,  you 
need  help.  When  j'our  bable.s  need  food,  they 
need  food,  and  there's  nothing  aboiu  that 
to  be  embarrassed  about." 

The  young  black  man  stared  at  th.e  side- 
walk. "Yes,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "Tliere  is." 

Reggie,  a  black  Vietnam  veteran  in  his 
late  20s,  leans  agaln.st  the  wall  of  an  aban- 
doned store-front  in  Columbit.s,  Ohio,  and 
offers  his  views  on  inflation. 

"It  means  just  one  thing  to  rnr."  he  stti/s. 
"America.  The  ichite  middle  class  sort  of 
rearranges  its  life  style,  you  know,  sort  of 
moans  a  little  ahout  how  much  hamburger 
is  costing  these  days,  but  the  black  people — 
you  know,  man,  the  poor  people — they  got 
no  life  styles  to  rearrange.  They're  just 
getting  destroyed,  you  know.  J  mean,  getting 
killed.  And  that's  America  io  me.  I  never 
knew  it  to  be  any  other  vay." 

Mrs.  Peggy  Maze,  director  of  Seattle's 
neighbors  in  need,  was  embarra.ssed,  too. 
"Not  for  me,"  she  said  in  her  office  at  an 
old  warehouse  near  the  Puget  Sound  water- 
front. "I'm  embarrassed  for  Seattle." 

In  1971,  public  donations  topped  .$250,000. 
This  year,  there  will  be  less  than  9100,000. 
The  Office  of  Economic  O^portunitv  gave  the 
program  $750,000  in  1972,  $650,000  in  1973 
and  $500,000  this  year. 

"When  we  need  more,  we  gel  less,"  Mrs. 
Maze  said. 

"You  see  the  grand  logic  here.  "As  the 
number  of  poor  increases  because  of  infla- 
tion, the  need  for  services  such  as  our 
group's  grows.  Correspondingly,  the  interest 
and  the  funding  of  the  public  and  the  gov- 
ernment decreases.  It  makes  such  great 
sense." 

As  the  line  lengthened  throughout  the 
morning  at  the  food  bank,  the  wind  from 
Puget  Soimd  increased  sharply  and  sev- 
eral of  the  people  pulled  their  old  coats  close 
aroinid  them.  "A  few  months  ago,"  Mrs.  Maze 
said,  "many  of  these  people  wouldn't  have 
been  here.  They  wouldn't  even  have  thought 
of  being  here.  Now,  they  come.  They  can't 
buy  what  they  need  any  more,  and  they've 
got  to  eat  somehow.'" 

A  young  white  man.  a  young  black  man, 
both  Soiithem  immigrants  to  Detroit,  stand 
outside  a  food  wagon  at  a  small  plant  and 
talk  about  charity. 

Not  me,  brother,"  the  black  man  .<inj/.«.  "Ko 
giie-aivays  for  me.  I'd  steal  to  feed  7>iy  famihi 
before  that,  wouldn't  you?" 

The  white  man  hesitates  for  a  moment  and 
then  nods  an  affirmative  response.  "I  know 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  going  to  steal  before 
they'll  stand  in  line  for  food.'"  the  black  man 
says. 

In  New  York,  Detroit.  Miami  and  Chicago, 
there  have  been  arrests  of  elderly  citizens — 
some  of  them  extremely  feeble — for  steal- 
ing groceries. 

"But  Elsie  never  would  have  done  that," 
said  Steven  Haddock,  manager  of  the  hotel 
where  Mrs.  DePratus  lived  on  the  sunshine 
coast  of  Florida.  "She  Just  wouldn't  have 
stolen  anything." 

Instead  she  chose  to  attempt  to  manage 
on  her  Social  Security  checks  of  less  than 
$100  a  month,  and  with  the  cost  of  her  room. 
$15  a  week  and  her  transportation  to  and 
from  the  post  office  to  pick  up  her  check, 
lier  food  allowance  was  down  to  less  than 
65  cents  a  day. 

Frequently,  when  her  funds  were  nearly 
depleted  toward  the  end  of  the  month,  she 
would  settle  for  a  single  Ice  cream  cone  each 


morning,  and  somehow  it  had  always  been 
enough. 

But  on  Oct.  3,  after  carefully  arranging 
her  clothes  on  her  bed,  she  collapsed  and 
died.  Her  Social  Security  check  arrived  th« 
same  day. 


KEVV  SHOULD  END  FISHING 
EXPEDITION 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  dr.ring 
cor^ic:cration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation.s  bill  last  year,  I  called  to 
the  Senate's  attention  HEWs  harrass- 
ment  of  Anne  Anindel  County,  Md.  This 
particular  problem  becrau  when  HEW  in 
May  of  1973  undertook  an  investigation 
of  allefred  discrimination  of  minority 
students  in  disciplinary  action. 

While  I  certainly  believe  that  disci- 
pline f;houId  be  handled  in  an  objective, 
nondirciplinary  manner,  my  examination 
of  tlie  complaint.s  and  of  the  information 
demanded  by  HEW  and  discussions  with 
county  officials  convinced  me  that  HEW 
was  .<;iniply  on  a  fishing  expedition,  which 
was  diverting  the  school  system's  atten- 
tion, without  any  real  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination, from  the  business  of  educat- 
ing the  youth  of  the  county.  Anne  Arun- 
del County  estimated  that  to  complv 
with  HEWs  request,  it  would  take  six 
administrators  working  full-time  for 
6  months. 

During  the  1974  floor  debate,  I  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  Senators  Javits, 
Br.ooKE,  and  Magnuson  and  they  con- 
curred that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  HEW  should  harass  local 
school  districts. 

Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Magnuson 
assured  me  that  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  or  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
matter. 

In  November  of  last  year  Governor 
Mandel  named  a  task  force  to  investi- 
gate the  dispute  between  HEW  and  Anne 
Arundel  County.  This  task  force  has  now 
completed  its  investigation  and  their 
unanimous  verdict  was  that  Anne  Arun- 
del County  was  not  guilty  of  bias  in  their 
discipline  policies  or  practices.  With  re- 
spect to  the  specific  cases  they  investi- 
gated, they  found  no  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination and  although  they  found  some 
statistical  differences  in  the  county's  sus- 
pension policies,  the  task  force  concluded 
that: 

The  data  did  not  appear  to  warrant  a  xnore 
stringent  investigation  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  as  indicative  of  the  weak 
case  that  HEW  has.  Federal  District 
Judge  Northrop  in  effect  ordered  HEW 
to  settle  out  of  court  with  the  county. 
This  suit  was  brought  after  the  county 
had  enough  and  simply  refused  to  supply 
any  additional  information  to  HEW,  feel- 
ing that  they  had  provided  them  with 
sufficient  information  to  render  a  deci- 
sion. 

In  view  of  the  State's  findings.  I  say  it 
is  time  that  HEW  end  their  2-year  in- 
vestigation and  to  allow  the  county  to 
turn  its  full  attention  to  the  education 
problems  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Furthermore,  I  have  today  written  to 
Senator  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation   Subcommittee,    requesting    that 
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hearings  be  held  so  that  Congress  may 
examine  this  matter  and  hopefully  pre- 
vent the  delay  and  prolonged  controversy 
which  occurred  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
from  being  repeated  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  "Task  Force  Report  of 
Charges  of  Discrimination  in  Student 
Disciplinary  Practices  in  the  Anne  Arun- 
del County  School  System"  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  Baltimore  Sun 
article  of  March  1,  1975,  by  Mike  Bowler 
on  the  tri.sk  force  report,  and  statements 
I  made  on  the  floor  in  coimection  with 
la.st  year's  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Oie  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Submitted  to  the  state  board  of  education 

Feb.  28,  1975) 
T.^SK  Force  Ee.-ort  of  Charges  of  Discrim- 
iN.iTioN  IN  Student  Disciplinary  Prac- 
tices IN  THE  Anne  Arundel  County 
School  System 
(Compiled  by  Task  Force  Members:  Howard 
C.  Alison.  Chairman:  Joseph  H  Morton, 
Vice-chairman:  and  Frank  DeCosta 
E.squire.) 

The  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education, 
at  its  regularly  sclieduled  meeting  on  No- 
vember 27,  1974.  appohited  a  task  force  to 
investigate  charges  that  student  discipline 
was  being  administered  in  a  manner  that 
discriminated  against  Black  students  in  the 
public  schools  of  Anne  Arundel  County. 
This  action  was  taken  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  interaction  between  the  Anne  Arun- 
del County  School  System  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  regarding  the  matter! 
It  had  become  evident  that  those  two  agen- 
cies had  come  to  Impasse;  therefore,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  following  consul- 
tation with  the  Governor  initiated  this  in- 
vestigation in  an  attempt  to  cause  the  issue 
to  Ijc  resolved. 

scope  of  the  investigation 
The  Task  Force  members,  after  reviewing 
voluDiluous  correspondence  which  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  School  System  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  and  conferring  with  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
determined  that  the  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  be : 

I.  Exploration  of  the  specific  complaints 
of  parents  alleging  discrimlnatorv  practices 
in  student  discipline  In  the  Aniie  Arundel 
County  School  System; 

II.  Investigation  of  referral  of  students  to 
the  Anne  Arundel  Learning  Center; 

III.  Examination  of  student  withdrawals 
to  determine  if  there  Is  racial  differentiation; 

IV.  Investigation  of  the  broader  topic  of 
differential  disciplinary  practices  between 
races  in  the  Anne  Arundel  County  School 
System  (as  might  be  related  to  institutional 
discrimination);  and 

V.  Development  of  recommendations  for 
human  relations  programming  and/or  edu- 
cational programming  to  alleviate  real  or 
perceived  problems. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  scope  of  the 
investigation,  the  Task  Force  members  estab- 
lished the  following  guidelines  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  investigation: 

1.  Individual  pupil  records  would  be  ex- 
amined by  the  two  Task  Force  members  who 
were  staff  members  of  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education; 

2.  Parental  consent  would  be  obtained 
when  individual  pupil  records  were  ex- 
amined; 

3.  Tlie  Deputy  Superintendent  would  be 
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requested  to  coordinate  all  contacts  with  tbo 
school  personnel; 

4.  All  persons  interviewed  would  be  ad- 
vised that  they  may  have  present  anyone 
they  wished  during  the  interview;  and 

5.  Individuals  interviewed  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  a  copy  of  the  notes 
taken  during  the  Interview  so  that  it  could 
be  determined  whether  the  statements  con- 
tained therein  were  accurate. 

I.   SPECIFIC  complaints 

Two  specific  complaints  were  filed  by  Black 
parents  with  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1974.  In  each  case,  the  complain- 
ant alleged  that  a  Black  student  had  been 
unfairly  disciplined  because  of  his  race. 

Case  1.  The  first  specific  complaint  was 
registered  on  May  1,  1974  by  a  mother  in  be- 
half of  her  son.  The  mother,  in  her  letter  of 
complaint  alleged  that  her  son  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  being  suspended  from 
school  on  several  occasions. 

The  complainant  was  interviewed  by  two 
Task  Force  members  at  her  home  with  her 
mother  and  aunt  present  during  the  inter- 
view. During  the  interview,  the  complainant 
recounted  her  son's  school  experiences  from 
elementary  school  to  the  present.  She  cited 
several  incidents  in  which  her  sou  had  gotten 
into  trouble  in  school  for  fighting;  however, 
she  defended  his  actions  by  saying  that  he 
was  retaliating  against  others  who  antago- 
nized him  by  calling  him  dumb  and  re- 
tarded. 

The  complainant  related  that  her  sou  con- 
tinued to  be  involved  in  fighting  incidents  in 
junior  high  school.  She  indicated  that  he 
had  been  transferred  from  one  junior  high 
school  to  another  as  a  result  of  misconduct 
and  that  he  had  twice  been  entered  hi  the 
Anne  Arundel  Learning  Center  as  a  result  of 
being  put  out  of  the  regular  school  as  a  seri- 
ous behavior  problem. 

The  complainant  stated  that  the  last  time 
her  son  was  suspended  prior  to  entering  the 
Learning  Center  he  was  charged  with  being 
involved  in  an  incident  in  which  several 
Black  students  attacked  a  white  student.  She 
said  that  none  of  the  other  students  were 
suspended. 

The  complainant  expressed  negative  feel- 
ings toward  several  administrators  whom  she 
felt  had  not  been  understanding  of  her  son's 
problems,  and  who  had  treated  him  harshly. 
She  was  especially  critical  of  the  special  as- 
sistant to  the  sui>erlntendent  who  investi- 
gated cases  al  serious  overt  behavior  prob- 
lems. In  contrast  to  the  negative  feelings 
she  expressed  toward  most  administrators, 
the  mother  was  quite  supportive  and  com- 
plimentary in  speaking  of  the  principal  of  the 
Learning  Center  and  the  program  conducted 
at  the  Learning  Center. 

The  Task  Force  members  examined  the 
school  records  of  the  son  and  confirmed  that 
the  youngster  had  a  long  history  of  behavior 
problems  dating  back  to  the  elementary 
school  years.  Many  of  the  incidents  Involved 
rather  violent  behavior  and  fighting  with 
other  students,  both  Black  and  white.  The 
documentation  of  the  behavior  exhibited  in 
each  instance  appeared  to  provide  very  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  disciplinary  ac- 
tion taken. 

The  record  makes  it  evident  that  the 
school  .system  did  indeed  expend  considerable 
effort  in  attempting  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  student  in  overcoming  his  problems.  It 
Is  impressive  to  note  the  extent  to  which 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  pupil  per- 
sonnel resources  were  provided  to  the 
student. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  complainant  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  other  students  In- 
volved Ui  incidents  with  her  son  were  disci- 
plined when  the  facts  justified  such  action. 
For  example,  althotigh  the  complainant  said 


that  none  of  the  other  boys  Involved  In  the 
assaiUt  on  a  white  student  were  suspended, 
the  fact  is  that  all  but  one  student,  who  was 
determined  not  to  l)e  directly  involved,  were 
suspended.  Also,  the  Task  Force  members 
discovered  that  at  the  time  of  the  assault 
the  son  was  under  suspension  and  was  thus 
iUegally  on  school  grounds. 

Additional  information  was  collected 
through  interviewing  staff  members  of  Bates 
Junior  High  School,  Annapolis  Junior  High 
School,  and  the  Anne  Arundel  Learning  Cen- 
ter. The  data  thus  coUected  corroborated  the 
wTltten  record. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  concludes  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  of  discrimina- 
tory treatment  In  this  case. 

Case  2.  The  second  specific  complaint  was 
filed  June  13,  1974  by  a  Black  father  In  be- 
half of  his  son.  The  father  first  made  his 
complaint  during  a  telephone  conversation 
with  a  staff  member  in  the  Philadelphia  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  com- 
plainant charged  that  his  son  was  suspended 
from  school  for  reasons  that  he  considered  to 
be  trivial  and  that  be  felt  that  his  son  had 
been  unjustly  suspended  because  of  his  race. 

The  complcUnant  was  interviewed  by  two 
Task  Force  members  on  December  9,  1974  at 
the  Annapolis  Hilton  Hotel.  He  stated  that  he 
felt  that  at  least  two  of  his  son's  teachers 
had  discriminated  against  him  resulting  In 
his  suspension  for  minor  infractions.  He  said 
he  had  visited  the  school  to  visit  his  son's 
classes  and  that  he  felt  that  the  two  teach- 
ers did  treat  his  son  differently  than  they 
treated  other  students.  He  complained  that 
his  son  was  suspended  without  adequate 
warning  and  that  the  school  had  not  In- 
formed the  home  that  the  child  had  been 
having  behavior  problems  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension. He  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conference  which  wag  conducted  prior  to 
his  son's  reinstatement  to  school  and  felt 
that  some  of  the  staff  were  possibly  express- 
ing racist  attitudes  toward  him. 

The  complainant  went  on  to  describe  a 
more  recent  incident  in  which  his  son  was 
suspended  for  fighting  with  a  white  student. 
During  the  fight  his  son  kicked  the  white 
student  in  the  face;  therefore,  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  special  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent for  investigation.  The  complain- 
ant expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  school  conducted  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  incident.  He 
alleged  that  only  white  students  were  inter- 
viewed and  that  statements  were  not  taken 
from  two  Black  students  who  were  present 
because  they  would  be  unreliable.  He  stated 
further  that  he  felt  that  the  action  of  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  Juvenile  Ser\'lces  was 
too  drastic. 

The  complainant  related  that  his  son  bad 
been  harassed  by  another  student  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  white  student  involved  in  the 
incident  described  above  and  that  his  son 
had  been  reprimanded  but  the  boy  harrass- 
ing  his  son  bad  not  been  reprimanded. 

The  Task  Force  members  examined  the 
records  of  the  complainant's  son  and  found 
that  six  letters  indicating  unacceptable  be- 
havior had  been  sent  to  the  home  prior  to 
the  student's  first  suspension.  Interviews 
with  staff  revealed  that  the  complainant's 
wife  had  admitted  that  she  had  received  the 
warning  letters  but  had  not  told  her  husband 
about  thAtw 

Examination  of  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gation related  to  the  more  recent  suspension 
for  alleged  assault  revealed  that  the  special 
assistant  to  the  superintendent  intervlewad 
six  student  witnesses,  four  Black  and  two 
white.  This  refutes  the  complataaafk  Mnr> 
tion  that  only  white  witnesses  wMW  lnt«r- 
viewed.  The  statements  taken  from  the  t\x 
students  clearly  cBtabli' >      iv   r:"-:    that  the 


complainant's  son  was  the  aggressor  in  the 
incident  and  that  he  did  indeed  kick  the 
white  student  In  the  face. 

The  Task  Force  members  reviewed  the  rec- 
ord of  the  white  student  Identified  by  the 
complainant  as  having  baraesed  his  son. 
In  the  case  of  the  specific  Incident  described 
by  the  complainant  it  was  found  that  both 
students  received  exactly  the  same  treatment 
and  that  identical  letters  concerning  the  in- 
cident were  sent  to  both  sets  of  parents.  In 
addition,  the  Task  Force  members  discovered 
that  the  white  student  had  been  suspended 
following  six  letters  to  the  home  indicating 
luiacccptable  behavior,  thus  establishing  a 
parallel  with  the  action  taken  toward  the 
complainant's  son. 

The  Task  Force  concludes  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion in  this  case. 

II.    ANNE    ARUNDEL    LEARNING    CENTER 

The  Task  Force  decided  to  examine  tht 
referral  of  students  to  the  Learning  Center 
as  a  result  of  concerns  expressed  during  dis- 
cussion with  staff  members  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights.  The  notion  that  referral  to  the 
Learning  Center  might  be  being  used  as  a 
discriminatory  measure  to  remove  minority 
children  from  regular  school  programs 
.seemed  to  be  Implicit  in  comments  made  dur- 
ing a  meeting  held  in  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights. 

Two  Task  Force  members  visited  the  Learn- 
ing Center  to  observe  the  program  and  dis- 
cuss its  objectives  with  the  principal.  The 
Learning  Center  program  relies  heavily  on 
behavior  modification  to  brmg  about  change 
in  students  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  making 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  adjtiet  to  a 
regular  scliool  setting.  Available  Information, 
tliough  not  as  precise  as  might  be  desirable, 
iippears  to  indicate  a  success  rate  of  about 
sixty  percent  in  attaining  this  objective. 
This  ib  a  remarkable  achievement  when  one 
considers  that  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
Learning  Center  only  if  they  have  manifested 
behavior  so  severe  that  they  must  be  excluded 
from  participation  In  a  regular  school 
program. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force  that 
the  Learnmg  Center  and  the  conceptual 
framework  on  which  it  is  based  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  commendable  programs  being 
operated  within  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
School  System.  The  Task  Force  members  are 
not  aware  of  any  program  of  this  nature, 
designed  to  give  a  "second  chance"  to  stu- 
dents with  severe  behavior  problems,  which 
enjoys  such  a  high  rate  of  success. 

The  fact  that  a  higher  proportion  of  Black 
than  of  white  students  as  compared  to  total 
school  system  population,  is  referred  to  the 
Learning  Center  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute. 
This  cannot  be  viewed  on  Its  face  as  evidence 
of  discrimination.  To  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  viewed  as  evidence  of  the  school  systems' 
desire  to  provide  this  important  rehabilita- 
tive service  to  those  students  who  exhibit 
serious  behavior  problems  without  regard  to 
race. 

The  Task  Force  concludes  that  any  im- 
plication that  referral  to  the  Learning  Center 
is  used  in  a  dl.scrlminatory  manner  is  with- 
out merit. 

It  should  l>e  noted  that  the  student  in- 
volved In  Case  1  of  the  specific  complaints 
was  enrolled  in  the  Learning  Center.  He  has 
since  been  reinstated  to  a  regular  school 
program  and  is  making  satisfactory  progress 
in  terms  of  both  bis  academic  and  behavioral 
adjustment. 

m.  FOSH  OVT  THBUBT 

ItacUi  iiacrimiimtion  in  wtthtratcala 
II  turn  ttteai  hypotbeelzed  In  some  quarters 
'  "fcafc  iCudesila  ««  being  "pushed  out" 
of  B(Aoal.  Tkat  1b,  Black  students  are  being 
suspended  Tinfalriy,  and  8«  a  restilt  are  opting 
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to  withdraw  from  school,  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  be  enrolled  In  the  public  schools. 

The  Task  Force  examined  data  related  to 
withdrawal  of  minority  .students  who  had 
experienced  multiple  suspen.sions  in  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  School  System.  It  wa.s  deter- 
mined that  within  all  multiple  suspensions, 
254  Black  students  were  suspended  two  or 
more  times  for  a  total  of  686  suspensions, 
and  407  white  students  were  suspended  two 
or  more  times  for  a  total  of  1  033  suspensions. 
A  comparison  was  made  of  students  who 
were  su.spended  two  or  more  times  to  every 
student  who  withdrew  from  Anne  Arundel 
County  School  System  during  1973-74.  The 
results  revealed  that  fifteen  Black  students 
who  were  suspended  on  two  or  more  occa- 
sions witlidrew.  while  34  white  students  who 
were  su.spended  on  two  or  more  occasions 
withdrew.  On  the  basis  of  the  Dallas  Court 
Case  and  upon  the  advise  of  an  independent 
statistical  e.spert,  a  chi  square  test  of  Inde- 
pendence as  run.  The  results  of  the  chi 
square  thus  obtained  was  1 .3657  and  the  crit- 
ical value  was  3.84;  thus,  the  hypothesis 
that  there  was  a  statLslicaily  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  frequency  of  rates  of  with- 
drawal was  rejected.  Therefore,  the  Task 
Force  concludes  that  the  "push  out"  theory 
seems  to  be  without  basi.s  in  the  data. 

IV.    INsrrrUTlON.AL    DISCRIMIN.^TION 

A  general  complaint  was  lodged  witli  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Philadelphia  Regional  Office,  which 
appeared  to  imply  Institutional  discrimina- 
tion directed  toward  minority  students  In 
the  Anne  Arundel  County  School  System. 
The  complaint  was  contained  In  an  undated 
letter  which  was  stamped  received  in  the 
Philadelphia  Office  on  May  21.  1973. 

The  Ta.sk  Force  examined  the  corre.spond- 
ence  between  the  .school  .system  and  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Office  and  found  that 
the  general  nature  of  the  complaint  had 
made  it  difficult  to  generate  definitive  re- 
spouses  sine  the  complaint  was  lacking  In 
specificity.  Due  to  the  fact  that  some  nine- 
teen months  had  elapsed  since  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  general  complaint,  the  Task  Force 
felt  that  attempting  to  seek  specifics  so  far 
after  tlie  fact  could  only  result  In  an  exer- 
cise In  futility.  Therefore,  the  Task  Force 
placed  rather  heavy  reliance  on  secondary 
data  sources. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  Task  Force 
findings  with  regard  to  the  specific  com- 
plaints wliich  had  been  Investigated  through 
examination  of  primary  data  sources  and 
analysis  of  student  suspension  data. 

Exan^ln.itlon  of  the  raw  data  on  student 
suspensions  for  tlie  school  year  1973-74  In 
the  Anne  Arundel  County  School  System  re- 
vealed that  there  was  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant higher  frequency  of  Black  students  than 
white  students  suspended:  however,  It  Is 
well  recognized  that  statistical  significance 
of  this  nature  does  not  in  and  of  Itself  prove 
discrimination.  The  statistical  analysis  of 
the  suspension  data  produced  by  the  school 
system  and  reviewed  and  verified  by  an  In- 
dependent statistical  expert  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  demonstrathig  only  a  weak  trend  In 
the  data.  The  Inferences  drawn  from  such 
analysis  are  Inconclusive. 

The  Task  Force,  while  luiable  to  offer  firm 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Issue  of  In- 
stitutional discrimination,  does  not  feel  that 
the  expenditure  of  massive  staff  resources 
applied  to  any  further  Investigation  of  pri- 
mary data  sources  would  prove  to  be  much 
more  productive  or  conclusive.  Moreover,  the 
data  do  not  appear  to  warrant  a  more  strin- 
gent investigation  at  this  time. 

It  appears  to  the  Task  Force  that  regard- 
less of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  find- 
ings of  any  study  of  this  matter,  there  would 
remain  the  perception  on  the  part  of  many 
people  In  Anne  Arundel  County  that  discrim- 
ination did  exist  in  various  facets  of  the 
school  system's  operation.  With  regard  to  the 


specific  Issue  of  student  discipline  for  ex- 
ample, the  Task  Force  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  white  parents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Black  students  could  "get  away 
with"  behavior  for  which  white  students 
would  be  severely  disciplined,  while  many 
Black  parents  felt  that  Black  students  were 
always  treated  much  more  harshly  than 
white  students  Involved  In  similar  Incidents 
of  misconduct. 

It  does  appear  that  there  is  a  general  lack 
of  trust  between  a  significant  number  of 
Black  parents  and  the  school  officials.  A  part 
of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  manv  Black 
parents  simply  are  not  aware  of  school  poli- 
cies. They  tend  to  accept  school  actions,  but 
do  not  understand  them.  School  officinls.  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  seem  to.be  as  oware  of 
this  problem  as  one  might  hope.  It  sppms  to 
the  Task  Force  that  school  officials  are  too 
reliant  on  the  fact  that  school  policies  are 
printed,  thus  It  is  felt  that  all  parents  know 
and  understand  them. 

The  Task  Force  learned  that  some  Black 
parents  are  hesitant  to  visit  the  schools  be- 
cause they  feel  that  school  administrators 
have  a  tendency  to  talk  down  to  them.  It  was 
reported  that  when  Black  parents  do  go  to 
the  school  for  a  conference  concerning  their 
chUdren  they  often  feel  overwhelmed  be- 
cause of  their  difficulty  in  conmiunlcation 
and  because  they  are  frequently  outnum- 
bered by  school  staff  in  the  conference. 

The  school  system  has  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  community  participation  in 
schools  through  the  formation  of  community 
advisory  committees.  However,  the  feeling  is 
expressed  by  school  personnel  and  commu- 
nity members  alike  that  the  success  of  these 
committees  varies  widely  from  school  to 
school,  and  Is  often  quite  limited.  The  same 
sort  of  perception  Is  reported  when  the  ad- 
visory body  for  ESA  Is  discussed.  In  fact 
some  board  members  state  In  rather  strong 
terms  that  the  advisory  group  has  been  In- 
effective In  bringing  about  change  directly 
addressing  the  human  relations  concerns 
which  should  be  a  part  of  an  ESA  program 

In  summary,  the  Task  Force  became  keenly 
aware  that  many  Black  parents  perceive  the 
school  system  as  being  Insensitive  to  their 
feelings  and  unaware  of  the  needs  of  their 
children;  moreover,  the  Task  Force  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  school  officials  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  aware  of  these  perceptions  as  they 
sliould  be. 

V.    OBSERVATIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

School  based  human  relations  program 
The  Anne  Arundel  County  School  System 
is  making  a  -serious  effort  to  develop  programs 
designed  to  provide  Improved  educational 
opportunities  to  all  students,  and  to  bring 
about  improved  human  relations  In  the 
schools.  The  Task  Force  reviewed  evidence 
of  human  relations  workshops  which  have 
been  conducted  for  administrators  and 
teachers.  Additional  workshops  are  being 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1975.  Since  each 
school  has  a  human  relations  committee.  It 
is  recommended  that  each  workshop  give  at- 
tention to  developing  a.  plan  for  ensuring 
that  the  workshop  participants  feed  Into 
their  respective  school's  human  relations 
committee  the  program  Ideas  gained  through 
participating  In  the  workshop. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  an  evalu- 
ative design  be  developed  to  enable  the 
school  system  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  which  are  conducted. 
Community  based  human  relations  program 
Some  schools  In  the  system  have  had  out- 
standing success  In  developing  strong  com- 
munity relations  programs.  Tyler  Heights 
Elementary  School  provides  one  example  of 
how  an  effective  dialogue  can  be  developed 
between  the  school  and  the  community.  An- 
other model  of  an  excellent  community 
based  program  Is  to  be  found  at  Brooklyn 
Park  Elenientary  School.  While  the  effective 
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progiams  differ  somewhat  In  format,  they  do 

seem    to   possess   one   common   element a 

dedicated  principal  who  believes  In  and  re- 
spects people.  It  is  recommended  that  each 
school  principal  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  and  implement- 
ing plans  for  getting  Into  the  community  to 
talk  with  parents  and  make  them  feel 
wanted.  As  one  principal  told  the  Task  Force, 
"You  have  to  make  a  person  feel  wanted  and 
needed  to  get  parent  participation." 

Also,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  school 
system  review  the  objectives  of  the  several 
ESA  projects  being  conducted  v/ithln  the  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  that  the  cunent  projects 
tend  to  focus  too  specifically  on  academic 
object  ives  and  not  enough  on  human  rela- 
tion'; objective.'?. 

Educational  program  actiilty 

Some  schools  in  the  .system  have  started 
to  ntiiij'e  behavior  modification  techniques 
m  the  in-.tructlonal  program.  One  result  of 
this  is  the  placing  of  greater  emphasis  on 
positive  student  behaviors.  The  schools,  as 
part  of  the  reward  system  associated  with 
the  technique,  are  Increasing  contacts  with 
parents  to  tell  them  about  their  chUdren's 
success.  It  Is  recommended  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  encouraging  this  practice 
as  a  means  of  developing  more  positive  rela- 
tionships with  parents. 

The  school  system  Is  giving  considerable 
attention  to  the  development  of  alternative 
educational  programs  for  students  with  be- 
havior problems  and  unmet  educational 
needs.  The  most  outstanding  example  of 
such  a  program  Is  the  one  conducted  at  the 
Learning  Center;  however,  work  Is  proceed- 
ing on  additional  programs  to  be  conducted 
in  the  regular  school  setting.  The  Task  Force 
encourages  the  continuation  of  these  efforts. 

Policy  and  Organizational  Considerations 

The  school  officials  are  studying  the  use 
made  of  suspensions  with  the  Intent  of  re- 
ducing suspensions.  Since  the  purpose  of  a 
suspension  Is  not  punitive,  but  rather  to 
change  behavior,  the  school  officials  are  at- 
tempting to  find  ways  of  ensuring  that  the 
parent  and  the  student  are  aware  of  what 
behavior  Is  desired.  It  Is  recommended  that 
this  study  be  continued  and  that  suspensions 
for  tardiness  and  truancy  be  eliminated 
since  they  would  seem  merely  to  reinforce 
undesired  behavior. 

The  school  system  does  have  several  very 
capable  Black  administrators.  The  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  school  system 
continue  to  recruit  and  promote  Blacks  for 
administrative  positions.  Also,  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  school  system  make  more 
effective  utilization  of  Black  staff  members 
In  communicating  with  the  Black  commu- 
nity— this  does  not  mean  nor  should  It  be 
Interpreted  to  Imply  that  only  Blacks  can 
talk  to  other  Blacks. 

Several  administrators  in  the  school  sys- 
tem expressed  the  opinion  that  existing  stat- 
ute or  bylaw  prohibited  a  parent  from  being 
accompanied  by  anyone  other  than  ley.il 
counsel  when  attending  a  disciplinarv  con- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  some  parents  re- 
ported that  they  were  uncomfortable  in  par- 
ticipating In  such  conferences  alone.  Tii? 
Task  Force  review  of  existing  statute  and  by- 
law did  not  uncover  any  basis  for  the  pro- 
hibition which  the  school  administrator.-! 
felt  existed;  therefore.  It  Is  recommended 
that  parents  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  bring  with  them  to  disciplinary 
conferences  whomever  they  wish  in  order  that 
they  may  be  made  to  feei  more  comfortable 
in  the  situation. 

The  school  system  has  had  an  office  of 
community  affairs  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
Task  Force  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  func- 
tions of  this  office  may  be  defined  too  nar- 
rowly. It  is  recommended  that  the  school 
system  review  the  functions  of  the  office  of 
community  affairs  and  give  consideration  to 
providing  that  it  have  a  stronger  role  in  the 
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overall  human  relations  effort  of  the  school 
system. 

In  conclusion,  the  Task  Force  wishes  to 
reiterate  the  view  that  the  school  system 
.ciiould  place  an  Increased  emphasis  on  ef- 
lective  person-to-person  contacts  emanat- 
ing from  the  school  building  level  In  an 
cfiort  to  alter  imperfect  perceptions  held  by 
parents  regarding  the  schools.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  parents  can  really  be  made  aware  of 
school  policies  and  procedures,  educational 
program  objectives,  and  the  school  system's 
cttorts  to  work  positively  on  behavior  prob- 
lems xmless  school  building  personnel  go  di- 
rectly into  the  communities  being  served  to 
establish  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the 
patrons  of  the  school. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March   1,   1975) 

State  Finds  No  Arundel  Suspension  Bias 

iBy  Mike  Bowler) 

A  three-member  task  force  of  the  state 
Board  of  Education  yesterday  gave  the  Anne 
Arundel  school  system  a  generally  clean  bill 
of  health  on  charges  that  its  school  suspen- 
sion policies  are  racially  discriminatory. 

Howard  C.  Allison,  an  assistant  state  super- 
intendent who  headed  the  three-month  In- 
vestigation, said  the  panel  could  find  "no 
evidence"  of  dLscrlmlnation  In  two  specific 
cases  It  probed. 

As  for  the  county's  overall  suspension  poli- 
cies. Dr.  Allison  said,  "There  was  only  a  weak 
trend  in  the  data"  showing  proportionately 
more  black  students  are  suspended.  "The 
data  do  not  appear  to  warrant  a  more  strin- 
gent Investigation  at  this  time,"  he  said. 

The  task  force  was  created  last  November 
after  Governor  Mandel,  In  late  October,  en- 
tered the  18-month-old  dispute  between  the 
county  system  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  ordered 
the  state  board  to  Investigate. 

In  a  14-page  report  issued  yesterday,  the 
task  force  made  several  recommendations  for 
improving  human  relations  In  the  county 
schools.  Generally,  the  panel  complimented 
specific  programs  and  urged  their  expansion. 

For  example.  In  urging  community  rela- 
tions programs  that  reach  beyond  school 
walls,  the  task  force  praised  the  principals  of 
two  elementary  schools,  Brooklyn  Park  and 
Tj'ler  Heights. 

While  the  task  force  had  found  a  weak  case 
to  support  charges  of  discrimination,  Dr.  Al- 
lison said,  "We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  community  per- 
ceive that  discrimination  did  occur." 

In  fact,  he  said,  the  committee  found  that 
white  parents  believed  black  students  were 
"treated  with  kid  gloves"  In  suspension  prac- 
tices, while  black  parents  believed  favored 
treatment  went  to  white  students.  About  13 
per  cent  of  the  system's  78,000  pupils  are 
black. 

The  task  force  was  not  directly  related  to 
the  long  standing  feud  between  county 
school  officials  and  HEW,  which  had  taken 
the  county  to  federal  court  after  being  de- 
nied access  to  student  suspension  records. 
"We  did  obtain  written  permission  from  par- 
ents before  looking  at  Individual  records,  and 
we  will,  of  course,  send  copies  of  our  report 
to  OCR  [HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights),"  Dr. 
Allison  said. 

A  week  ago,  Edward  S.  Northrop,  chief 
judge  of  the  federal  court  in  Baltimore,  vir- 
tually ordered  HEW  and  the  county  to  settle 
their  differences  out  of  court. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  14, 
19741 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  this  debate  pre- 
sents many  of  us  with  a  dUemma.  On  the 
one  hand.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Holt  amendment  would  repeal  the  civil 
rights  acts.  The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
support  the  civil  rights  acts  and  are  proud 
of  the  progress  that  this  Nation  has  mad© 
to  remove  discrimination  from  our  society. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  believe, 
and  the  majority  of  our  citizens  oppose  cer- 
tain actions  on  the  part  of  HEW — and  the 
courts — such  as  forced  busing,  and  the  kind 
of  abuse  and  harassment  that  Anne  Arundel 
County  has  been  subject  to. 

Now.  this  Congress,  we  are  told.  Is  on  the 
U'!  k  of  repealing  the  civil  rights  laws  and 
o        -.-ating   a   decade   of   progress   in   civil 

I  believe  the  Holt  amendment  goes  too 
far:  but  I  also  believe  that  HEW  has  been 
going  too  far. 

If,  as  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Holt  amend- 
ment would  repeal  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  It 
would  Indicate  that  one  House  has  voted 
just  that.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  the 
proponents  of  civil  rights  that  reason  and 
reasonable  approaches  must  be  fashioned. 

While  some  believe  that  the  opposition  to 
busing  stems  from  racial  prejudices,  I  do 
not  accept  that  view. 

While  obviously  some  who  oppose  busing 
harbor  racial  prejudices,  I  believe  this  Is  not 
the  case  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

To  Illustrate  this  point.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  111  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
public  hearings  were  recently  held  regarding 
a  proposal  that  would  bus  students  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  county  to  the  lower  county 
rather  than  construct  new  schools  In  the 
upper  county.  The  testimony  was  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  busing  students  to  the  lower 
county  and  for  neighborhood  schools  near 
their  community. 

Mr.  President,  poll  after  poll  has  revealed 
strong  public  opposition  to  busing.  This  op- 
position to  busing  has  remained  In  Gallup's 
words  "surprisingly  constant."  The  latest 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  72  percent  oppose 
busing  to  achieve  racial  Integration  and  only 
18  percent  favoring  such  busing.  Of  course, 
other  surveys  show  the  public  favors  in- 
tegration. 

Similarly,  a  poll  taken  of  the  merit  schol- 
ars, the  Nation's  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents. Indicated  they  share  the  adult  com- 
munity's opposition  to  busing.  In  response 
to  the  question:  "Would  you  move  into  an 
integrated  neighborhood?",  90  percent  said 
■•yes";  only  7  percent  replied  In  the  negative. 

Then,  In  response  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
favor  busing  of  children  to  achieve  Inte- 
grated school  system?",  68  percent  said  "no"; 
26  percent  replied  In  the  affirmative. 

Polls  have  also  revealed  that  the  black 
community  Is  also  very  divided  on  this  issue, 
although  busing  is  narrowly  favored  in  the 
black  community. 

It  could  be  that  the  public,  as  Is  often  the 
case.  Is  aliead  of  the  Congress  on  this  issue. 
Yet,  one  can  understand,  the  frustrations 
and  feelings  of  the  public  on  the  busing 
issue. 

Most  oppose  and  yet  they  cannot  get  a  re- 
versal of  busing  decisions.  Even  the  propo- 
nents of  busing  seem  to  recognize  busing  as 
not  a  very  satisfactory  solution,  but  believe 
there  Is  no  alternative. 

One  can  also  vmderstand  the  feelings  of 
minority  citizens  who  naturally  want  the 
best  possible  education  for  their  children 
and  knowing  that  In  many  cases  they  are  not 
recelvmg  now. 

Congress  must  do  what  to  date  has  not 
been  done;  namely,  find  the  alternative  and 
alternatives  which  Is  sound  educationally 
and  which  will  be  supported  by  the  public. 

On  Monday  the  Education  Subconunlttee 
held  hearing  on  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  E.  503,  Neighborhood  School  Act. 

I  commend  Senator  Chiles  for  bis  Initia- 
tive and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  dialog  begun 
will  be  a  high  priority  matter  in  the  next 
Congress.  It  Is  amazing  to  this  Senator  that 
on  education  bills  and  appropriation,  fund- 
ing our  education  programs  we  spend  all  the 
time  debating  busing  Issues. 

I  believe  this  Issue  has  so  inflamed  and  di- 
vided our  country  and  diverted  our  attention 
from  improving  education  that  we  should 


consider  establishing  a  national  commission 
to  examine  the  busing  issue  and  alternatives 
that  might  focus  and  unite  our  country  In  a 
concerted  effort  to  remove  educational  defi- 
ciencies and  improve  education  for  all  of  our 
children. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record, 
Nov.  19,  1974  J 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  while  It  Is  my 
expectation,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, that,  we  would  not  use  the  whole  time 
allotted,  at  this  time  I  would  be  hesitant  to 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement  that  would  be 
less  than  already  specified.  I  hope  we  can  end 
this  by  3:30. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  mUiutes. 

The  amendment  which  was  Just  read  is 
very  uncomplicated  in  that  It  says  that  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  appropriation  bill  shall 
be  used  to  require  any  school  district,  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  grants,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  grants  or  other  benefits,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  pilot  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  in  disciplinary  action. 

We  have  Just  completed  debate  on  a  very 
broad  amendment.  I  think  probably  that 
amendment  lost  because  of  the  fact  the  Sen- 
ate felt  that  It  was  too  broad  In  Its  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  In  the  Chamber? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  entitled  to  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Beall.  The  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  this  afternoon  narrows  the  Issue  to 
deal  with  a  particular  case  that  arose  In  a 
school  district  In  the  State  of  Maryland  where 
I  think  the  question  was  not  at  all  a  question 
of  the  Integration  of  the  school  or  the  s\ic- 
cess  that  this  county  or  our  State  has  had 
in  integrating  the  schools;  it  Is  a  matter  of 
continued  harassment  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  places  an  undue  and  uncalled  for  bur- 
den upon  the  administrators  of  the  school 
system. 

In  May  of  1973  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  commenced  an  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  minority  students  In  disciplinary  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  school  system  In  Amie 
Arundel  County,  Md. 

The  amendment,  then,  deals  with  two  dif- 
ficult subjects:  One  is  discrimination,  and 
the  other  Is  discipline. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  6th  annual  Gallup  poll  on  public 
attitudes  toward  public  education  Indicated 
that  our  citizens  regarded  lack  of  discipline 
as  the  number  one  school  problem.  Indeed, 
school  discipline  has  been  rated  the  number 
one  problem  in  5  of  the  last  6  years. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  Gallup  spe- 
cial survey  of  high  school  Juniors  and  seniors 
a  higher  percentage  of  students  than  the 
adults,  named  discipline  as  the  leading 
problem  facing  local  schools. 

The  second  ranking  problem,  according  to 
Gallup's  citizens  survey,  was  Integration- 
segregation  problems.  So  this  is  an  extremely 
important  issue  before  the  Senate  today. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  cannot  tolerate 
nor  condone  discriminatory  treatment  of 
students. 

Disciplinary  action  should  be  applied  iii 
a  fair  and  evenhanded  manner. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  statis- 
tical difference  alone  aidlcatei  discrimina- 
tion. In  this  case,  HEW  received  general 
complaints — and  I  mean  they  were  general — 
from  a  group  of  parents  in  May  of  1973. 

I  ELsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  school  system's  response,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PREsiDtNG  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  become 
deeply  involved  in  this  matter  until  February 
of  1974.  At  that  time  I  wrote  Secretary  Wein- 
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Tjerger  strongly  protesting  the  massive  In- 
formation demands  of  the  HEW  regional 
office  in  Philadelphia. 

Specifically,  HEW  was  now  asking  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  school  system,  as  a  result 
of  these  very  general  complpints,  for  a  record 
of  the  disciplinary  action  by  race  of  their 
25.000  students,  a  13-year  history  of  the 
coaclies  of  the  faculty  in  the  total  school 
system,  and  a  listing  of  racially  Isolated  class- 
rooms, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary's 
response  thereto,  and  the  coimty's  response 
to  the  Secretary's  letter  be  printed  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  Pr.ESXDiNc  OiFKEn.  Witli.out  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President.  It  slio\ild  be 
pointed  out  that  the  county  answered  the 
questions  raised  regarding  the  coaches  and 
racially  isolated  classrooms. 

Since  the  Secretary  in  his  response  did 
not  provide,  as  requested,  copies  of  the  com- 
plaints HEW  had  received,  information  on 
Investigations  undertaken  and  results  there- 
of, I  again  wrote  HEW  asking  for  such  in- 
formation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter,  and  the  Secretary's  reply,  be 
printed  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Pressing  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
took  the  position  that  HEW  could  not  com- 
plete the  investigation  until  they  received 
additional  Information.  The  Information 
sought  resiilted  from  Information  provided 
toy  the  county  which  showed  statistical  dif- 
ferences in  disciplinary  action  regarding 
minority  students.  A  numerical  difference,  I 
repeat,  is  not  equivalent  to  discrimination. 
HEW  seems  to  equate  the  two,  although  they 
denied  this.  In  any  event,  they  seem  to  be 
saying  that  where  a  statistical  difference 
exists,  the  burden  of  providing  that  discrimi- 
nation does  not  exist,  shifts  to  the  county. 
Whether  Intended  or  not.  It  may  be  tliat  the 
county,  if  they  do  not  want  to  undergo  the 
harassment  and  paperwork  generated  by 
HEW,  will  be  forced  to  have  a  quota  system 
for  discipline.  This  certainly  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  serious  discipline  problems  facing 
some  of  our  schools  and  In  the  sentiments  of 
.the  American  citizens  as  indicated  by  the 
Gallup  poll  to  which  I  earlier  referred. 

My  suggestion  to  HEW  was  relatively 
simple — namely.  Investigate  the  validity  of 
the  individual  complaints.  If  these  com- 
plaints proved  valid,  then  investigate  the 
school  Involved.  Then,  if  tlie  individual  and 
school  complaints  seemed  valid,  and  there 
was  statistical  evidence  suggesting  possible 
discrimination  county-wide,  at  this  point  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  require  a  county  to 
8p>end  tlie  inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
energies  that  Anne  Arundel  County  has  been 
required  to  devote  as  a  result  of  HEW's  ac- 
tions. 

I  might  say,  parentlietically,  tliafc  it  was 
estimated  at  the  tUne  the  information  was 
requested  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  that  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  request  from  HEW,  It  would  take  six 
full-time  administrators  6  months  to  provide 
the  information  requested. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  school 
from  which  the  original  complaints  were 
received  had  a  black  principal.  While  it  was 
possible  that  a  black  principal  would  dis- 
criminate or  permit  discrimination  against 
minority  children,  commensense  would  argue 
against  such  discrimination  and  further  sup- 
ports the  wisdom  of  a  procedure  I  have  sug- 
gested. However,  commonsense  has  not  been 
a  characteristic  that  has  been  noted  to 
abound  at  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  In  fact, 
some  times  it  would  appear  they  relish  in 
the  contlnviatlon  of  the  conflict  mther  th.in 
Its  resolution. 


The  most  recent  twist  in  this  case  finds 
HEW  now  signaling  out  Anne  Arundel 
County  as  the  first  pUot  testing  program 
for  what  HEW  labels  second  generation  dis- 
crimination, or  discrimination  In  disciplinary 
action  against  minority  students.  The  Senate 
should  be  av.are  that  HEW  has  still  not  re- 
solved its  investigation  filed  in  May  of  1973 
which  prompted  this  controversy.  Moreover, 
Senators  should  be  alerted  that  while  Anne 
Arundel  Comity  Is  the  initial  school  system 
selected  for  this  pilot  testing  program,  HEW 
plans  more  of  tlie  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
everything  about  this  case:  but  based  on  my 
talks  and  commiuiications  with  the  county, 
I  believe  the  county  has  attempted  to  coop- 
erate. Voluminous  Information  has  been  fur- 
nished to  HEW.  and  endless  meetings  held 
and  Indeed  at  times  it  appeared  that  the 
matter  was  going  to  be  resolved.  But  HEW 
keeps  adding  to  their  demands  and  continues 
Its  fl.shing.  I  say  it  is  time  for  HEW  to  flsh 
or  cut  bait. 

The  educational  and  disciplinary  problems 
are  too  Unprrtant  In  Anne  Arundel  County 
and  elsewliere  to  allow  the  continued  diver- 
sification of  energies  and  resources  to  re- 
solve complaints  whicii  should  have  been  in- 
vestigated and  a  determination  of  their  va- 
lidity made  long  ago. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  will  deal  with  what  I  feel 
is  HEW  abuse  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
and  also  will  prevent  similar  pilot  testing 
programs  elsewhere.  I  urge  the  adoption  oi 
tiie  amendment. 


FINANCING    THE    DEATH    OF    30.000 
CAMBODIANS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
Biess  may  be  condemning  more  than 
30,000  Cambodians  to  death  if  it  ap- 
proves the  $222  million  in  emergency 
military  aid  requested  by  President  Ford. 

That  many  will  die  on  both  sides,  and 
another  90.000  will  be  woimded,  if  cmrent 
casualty  rates  continue  for  the  next  11 
montlis. 

President  Ford  said  yesterday  that  he 
hopes  the  extra  militai'y  supplies  will 
enable  the  Lon  Nol  government  to  con- 
tinue fighting  until  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  at  the  end  of  Jime, 

I  will  not  join  in  financing  a  virtually 
certain  bloodbath  of  120,000  Cambodian 
casualties.  The  killing  will  not  stop  imtil 
the  fighting  stops.  And  the  fighting  will 
not  stop  until  we  stop  financing  it. 

The  "bloodbath"'  that  some  people  fear 
after  the  fighting  stops  if  the  insm-gents 
take  over  is  only  conjecture. 

But  if  those  fears  are  well  founded, 
we  should  be  using  our  airlift  right  now 
to  fly  people  out  of  Phnom  Penh  instead 
of  flying  ammunition  in. 


EVEN  'IHE  FUTURE  IS  NOT  WHAT  IT 
USED  TO  BE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  know- 
ing that  all  of  my  colleagues  are  inter- 
ested in  American  freedoms,  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  interesting  a  speech 
entitled  "Even  the  Future  Is  Not  What 
It  Used  To  Be,"  by  Walter  B.  Wriston, 
given  before  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Boston,  on  November  12, 1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


EvE^f  THE  Future  Is  Not  What  It  Used  To  Be 

(Remarks  by  Walter  B.  Wriston,  chairman 

Citicorp) 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
mood  of  our  country  today.  We  are  told  that 
the  traditional  American  sense  of  optimism 
has  been  replaced  by  cloubt  and  gloom  and 
that  our  expectations  are  now  best  summed 
up  by  Paul  Valery  when  he  said:  •'Even  the 
future  is  not  what  it  used  to  be." 

I  am  not  suggesting  tliat  we  do  not  have 
troubles.  We  do.  But  we  have  had  troubles 
befo]-e  without  wallowing  in  cynicism  and 
pessimism.  Why  is  the  future,  "in  our  e'es 
not  what  it  u.sed  to  be?  ''    ' 

One  reason  is  the  omnipresonce  of  the 
media.  Any  dispassionate  assessment  would 
liave  to  conclude  that  in  many  ways  our 
Journalists  are  better  than  ihey  have  ever 
been.  Often  they  offer  a  bet:  -  product  than 
putable  fact  stares  us  in  the  face:  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole  lacks  a  sense  of  history 
which  is  essential  to  balance,  to  perspective 
and  to  optimism.  This  perhaps  is  what 
Katherine  Graham  Intended  when  she  wrote 
recently  about  the  press:  "How  we  perform, 
how  much  wisdom  and  energy  and  profes- 
sionalism we  display,  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  nation's  capacity  to  cope  with  some  very 
serious  matters."  Without  that  wisdom  and 
professionalism,  fundamentals  ai-e  often 
overlooked. 

The  current  Inflation,  for  example,  was 
not  produced  yesterday.  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  wrong  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
The  causes  reach  back  through  the  Johnson 
years.  The  bad  effects  are  now  exacerbated 
by  extraordinary  climactic  disasters,  and  the 
development  of  an  oil  cartel  for  political 
rather  than  economic  utility. 

This  lack  of  a  sense  of  history  reveals 
Itself  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  causes 
of  pessimism.  It  ought  to  be  evident  that 
a  machine  which  has  rustad  over  the  years 
cannot  be  repaired  overnight  by  some  dra- 
matic thing  like  wage,  price  and  profit 
control.? — the  economic  equivalent  of  tying 
down  the  safety  valve.  Because  the  curbing 
of  money  supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  dramatic  and  is  done  "in 
secret,"  it  is  not  perceived  as  having  any 
real  effect.  Again  and  again  the  media  suc- 
cumbs to  the  ancient  philosophical  ab- 
surdity:  if  you  cannot  kick  It,  it  does  not 
exist.  Tliat  is  why  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint is  "nothing,"  while  controls,  which 
are  "something,"  seem  better  than  "noth- 
ing." They  can  see  It  happen;  therefore,  it 
Is  real.  If  Jack  Anderson  has  not  alerted  us, 
nothing  has  happened.  But  the  significant 
realities  are  still  invisible:  they  are  the  dis- 
tortions and  long-range  disasters  that  can- 
not be  instantly  observed — and  so  are 
neglected. 

There  is  another  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficient sense  of  history.  The  media  peer 
into  the  future  insistently.  The  present  is 
not  exciting  enough,  so  they  must  see 
around  corners  and  tell  us  what  comes  next. 
Their  poor  record  as  prophets  rests  upon 
the  simplest  engineering  experience — a  short 
baseline  is  fatal  to  useful  extrapolation. 

Journalistic  prophecies  are  by  no  means 
all  political.  Before  the  recent  fight  between 
Foreman  and  All,  reams  were  written  upon 
the  assumption  that  Foreman  would  defeat 
All.  He  had  youth,  some  advantage  in 
welglit.  packed  a  heavy  piuicli — and  on  and 
on.  More  was  written  in  prophecy  than 
about  the  action  itself. 

The  same  game  is  played  by  the  media 
with  a  presidential  press  conference.  Why 
is  he  holding  it  now — rather  than  last  week 
or  next?  What  topics  wUl  he  discuss?  Is  It 
possible  to  have  "made  available"  to  The 
New  York  Times  his  briefing  books?  They 
printed  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  Kissinger 
speech  to  be  made  a  few  days  later  in  Rome. 
How  the  public  Intsrest  was  served  by  print- 
ing something   not   yet   said,   and   perhaps 
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never  to  be  uttered  is  Incomprehensible.  If 
they  could  find  "available"  the  President's 
briefing  books  for  his  press  conference,  how 
wonderful  that  wotild  be!  When  the  press 
conference  is  complete.  Instant  analysis 
pours  out  of  the  TV  tube  to  tell  us  at  great 
length  that  the  conference  produced  no  sur- 
prises. He  said  nothing  new;  no  new  bold 
plan  of  action  emerged.  Clearly  the  press 
conference  was  a  failure.  Where  .n  this  Inci- 
dent is  the  "wisdom"  that  Katherine  Gra- 
ham urges? 

Prophecy  Is  not  sound  journalism  because 
by  this  process,  everything  can  be  made  to 
seem  a  failure.  If  the  Presiclent  goes  to  Kan- 
sas City,  for  example,  we  are  told  he  failed  to 
draw  as  large  a  crowd  as  was  hoped  for.  If  Jim 
Plunkett  completes  seven  out  of  eleven 
passes,  we  are  told  that  his  performance  was 
a  failure;  his  average  should  be  nine  out  of 
eleven. 

Make  the  list  of  illustrations  as  long  as  you 
like.  The  technique  can  be  used  to  prove  that 
we  never  succeed — that  cynicism  and  pessi- 
mism are  justified.  The  process  is  corrosive. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  the  media  are 
alone  in  their  lack  of  historical  perspective. 
It  was  neither  the  media  nor  academia  that 
gave  us,  years  ago,  the  National  Recovery 
Act — the  famous  blue  eagle,  supported  whole- 
heartedly by  business.  That  sally  Into  an 
adaptation  of  Mussolini's  corporate  state 
would  have  been  utterly  destructive  to  our 
free  enterprise  system.  We  were  saved  from 
ultimate  disaster  by  those  famous  "nine  old 
men"  who  used  the  chicken  case  to  bring  our 
economy  back  toward  sanity. 

In  like  manner,  businessmen  who  should 
have  known  better,  approved  the  experiment 
with  wage  and  price  controls  during  the 
Nixon  Administration.  In  that  Instance  they 
were  joined  by  academia  and  the  media  in  a 
return  to  thinking  that  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  under  Colbert  In 
Prance.  The  central  government  then  decided 
everything — even  the  size  of  a  handkerchief. 
Tet  here  we  are  living  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  putting  Seventeenth 
Century  shackles  on  a  system  which  has  de- 
veloped the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world. 

There  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  peo- 
ple who  truly  want  our  form  of  society  to 
fail,  and  fewer  still  want  the  First  Amend- 
ment altered.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  articulate  people  who  would  unwit- 
tingly destroy  our  freedom  by  promoting  the 
demise  of  a  market  economy.  The  attack  on 
the  market  system  which  has  provided  more 
people  with  the  highest  standard  of  Uving  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  unrelenting.  The 
cry  is  that  the  economy  must  be  planned 
and  directed  mhiutely  by  Washington. 

The  continuous  assertion  that  the  free 
marketplace  will  fall  to  provide  goods  and 
services  at  a  fair  price  is  not  applied  to  the 
intellectual  arena.  Here  in  Boston,  a  bastion 
of  academic  freedom,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  wise  when 
he  asserted  that  "the  best  test  of  truth  Is  the 
power  of  the  thought  to  get  Itself  accepted 
in  the  competition  of  the  market."  The  peo- 
ple who  clutch  this  trtilsm  to  their  bosoms, 
at  the  same  time  do  not  apply  the  same 
standard  to  the  vendor  of  goods.  Somehow 
they  reason  that  Ideas  are  not  Injurious  to 
your  health,  since  the  man  on  the  street  is 
perfectly  able  to  sort  out  the  stupid  from  the 
brilliant  concept.  The  same  man,  however,  is 
totally  unable  to  be  left  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  buckle  his  seat  belt. 

Freedom  to  innovate  is  as  necessary  for 
the  doer  as  for  the  thinker.  Those  innova- 
tions all  the  way  from  the  cotton  gin  to 
the  computer  and  the  millions  of  novel  tech- 
niques in  between  have  had.  In  many  cases, 
more  beneficial  social  consequences  than  any 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  and  admin- 
istrated by  bureaucrats.  It  Is  an  historical 
aecldent,  but  a  happy  one,  that  the  Declara- 
tion  of    Independence    and    Adam   Smith's 


Wealth  of  Nations  were  both  published  In 
1776.  Both  were  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  think  his  own  thoughts, 
choose  his  own  occupation  and  follow  where 
thought  led — to  apee^,  to  deed,  to  Inven- 
tion. Freedom  Is  Indivisible. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Intellectual  free- 
dom has  survived  all  of  these  years  is  not 
only  that  It  Is  an  older  concept  than  market 
freedom,  but  also  because  the  faculties  of 
thousands  of  colleges  and  universities  are 
articulate  defenders  for  their  own  cause. 
It  is  a  popular  cause,  as  well  It  should  be. 
When  it  comes  under  attack,  however,  the 
intellectual  community  doesn't  act  much  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  sector  of  society. 
When  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  was  at  the 
lieight  of  his  vituperative  powers  and  was 
seeing  a  communist  on  every  campus,  there 
were  depressingly  few  academics  like  Nathan 
Pusey  who  stood  up  to  do  battle  with  him. 
In  the  end  it  was  a  tough  lawyer  from  Boston 
who  finally  brought  him  down.  The  lawyer 
had  the  silent  cheers,  but  not  much  articu- 
late support  from  the  academic  community, 
many  of  whom  feared  retribution  from  Mc- 
Carthy's acid  tongue. 

The  businessman  has  had  no  such  gxtild 
to  defend  his  right  to  free  speech  and  free 
enterprise.  Unlike  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity, the  businessmen  of  the  world  perceive 
that  they  are  always  under  the  threat  of 
retaliation.  'Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  believe  that  this  retaliation  would  be 
aided  and  abetted  by  those  who  do  not 
trust  the  free  markets  in  goods,  but  only 
promote  one  in  ideas.  A  railroad  executive 
who  publicly  attacks  the  corrosive  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  so  largely  responsible 
in  regulating  our  railroads  Into  bankruptcy, 
fears  that  his  next  plea  for  a  rate  Increase 
will  be  prejudged.  A  merchandiser  who  daires 
challenge  some  arbitrary  rule,  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  fears  that 
bureaucracy  will  live  to  fight  him  another 
day,  A  banker  who  suggests  that  the  cur- 
rent regulatory  attitudes  on  Interest  rate 
ceilings  are  designed  to  rip  off  the  consumer 
fears  that  retribution  -will  be  visited  upon 
him  by  the  regulators  In  Washington.  Many 
ardent  defenders  of  freedom  of  speech  argue 
that  advertising  copy  for  products  and  serv- 
ices Is  a  fit  subject  for  government  regula- 
tion, let  the  dumb  citizen  be  bilked  of  his 
money  by  buying  an  Inferior  product.  If 
inferior,  doubtful  or  even  false  opinions  and 
ideas  are  put  between  the  covers  of  a  book, 
published  in  the  newspapers  or  flashed  on 
television  the  citizen  no  longer  needs  the 
protection  of  government  regulation.  It  Is 
an  Interesting  piece  of  Intellectual  hah-- 
splitting  based  in  part  on  our  view  of  our 
own  importance. 

One  thing  that  keeps  us  all  going  Is  that 
w^e  view  our  own  means  of  earning  our  daily 
bread  as  in  some  way  making  an  important 
contribution  to  our  world.  Without  bankers 
the  economy  would  not  function.  Without 
bakers  the  world  would  starve.  Without 
teachers  there  would  be  Ignorance.  Without 
politicians  there  would  be  anarchy.  Make 
the  list  as  long  as  you  like  and  fill  In  the 
blanks  with  any  known  occupation.  Raymond 
Aron  put  it  this  way:  "A  superficial  explana- 
tion for  their  preference  for  free  speech 
among  Intellectuals  runs  in  terms  of  vertical 
Interests  .  .  .  Intellectuals  are  engaged  In 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  while  others  are  merely 
engaged  In  earning  a  livelihood.  One  follows 
a  profession,  usually  a  learned  one.  while  the 
other  follows  a  trade  or  a  business."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  some  businessmen 
speak  scornfully  of  Intellectuals  "who  have 
never  met  a  payroll." 

The  fact  that  I  argue  today  for  a  free 
market  In  goods  and  services,  and  that  such 
a  market  would  benefit  my  company,  does 
not  make  my  argument  unsound.  Self-inter- 
est and  public  policy  can  and  often  do  coin- 
cide. No  one  attacks  a  newsman  demanding 


freedom  of  the  press  just  because  the  pur- 
suit of  that  objective  Is  what  puts  money 
in  bia  pocket  and  dinner  on  his  table.  No 
one  attacks  a  professor  arguing  for  academic 
freedom,  although  its  absence  might  cause 
the  scholar  to  lose  his  job. 

It  is  anachronistic  that  many  who  cham- 
pion everyone's  right  to  dissent  and  to  dem- 
onstrate without  any  government  restraint 
whatsoever  are  often  the  most  outspoken 
advocates  of  eliminating  freedom  In  other 
markets. 

Almost  daily.  The  New  York  Times  calls 
for  economic  controls  over  every  sector  of  the 
society  except  itself.  Its  editors  seem  never 
to  read  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  F^st.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  which  would  indicate  that  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  or  of  broadcasting  for 
profit  serves  the  public  interest  in  any  more 
honest  or  scrupulous  a  fashion  than  do  other 
businesses.  The  reality  Is  that  any  business 
of  any  kind  which  Is  not  prudently  managed 
or  does  not  meet  public  demand  will  fail 
over  time. 

Those  who  would  substitute  the  judgment 
of  the  bureaucrat  for  the  judgment  of  the 
consumer  inevitably  forget  that  liberty  is 
indivisible.  The  free  market  for  goods  and 
the  free  market  for  Ideas  stem  from  the  same 
root — freedom.  They  are  inseparable.  It  was 
no  accident  that  intellectual  freedom  dis- 
appeared under  the  Nazis  and  did  not  re- 
appear until  the  free  market  system  was 
established  In  West  Germany  after  the  war. 
Russia  and  other  communist  countries  that 
control  their  economies  control  their  press 
and  their  professors.  The  road  to  serfdom  is 
paved  with  demands  for  governments  to  take 
over  more  and  more  economic  activity. 

Why  the  attitude  Is  so  persistent  that  busi- 
ness should  not  share  freedom  is  somewhat  of 
a  mystery.  The  late  Chet  Huntley,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  newscasters,  wrote 
after  his  retirement:  "One  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  press  which  seems 
inexplicable  is  the  basic  antipathy  toward 
business  and  industry  which  I  believe  exists 
in  our  journalism."  Huntley  suggested  that  a 
possible  reason  for  this  perceived  antipathy 
is  the  assumption  by  the  press  that  business 
Is  more  concerned  with  making  money  than 
providing  the  people  what  they  want.  They 
forget  that  without  money  people  cannot 
buy  and  if  people  do  not  buy,  there  is  no 
business  or  products  or  jobs  or  tax  rev- 
enues. The  tendency  to  deplore  profits  stems 
from  the  medieval  idea  that  all  business  is  a 
zero  sum  game.  That  Is,  one  person's  profit  Is 
another  person's  loss.  There  Is  no  question 
that  there  are  shoddy  practices  In  every  pro- 
fession and  that  our  economy  produces  goods 
which  are  often  vulgar  or  poorly  made.  The 
beauty  of  the  system  Is  that  if  the  con- 
sumer doesn't  want  to  buy  them,  the  busi- 
nesses that  produce  them  will  either  shift 
to  new  products  or  they  will  fail. 

The  critics  of  the  business  and  Industrial 
community  labor  imder  the  Uluslon  that  they 
can  draft  a  law  to  protect  every  right,  defend 
every  privilege,  and  anticipate  every  threat. 
When  regulation  falls,  as  it  inevitably  does, 
they  do  not  repeal  the  laws  but  amend  them 
into  Infinite  complexity  until  the  purpose  of 
the  original  law  is  lost.  The  use  of  the  reg- 
ulatory refiex  merely  feeds  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  power  on  the  part  of  an  expanding 
government  bureaucracy.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  one-sixth  of  the 
American  labor  force  works  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  government  expenditures  are  ap- 
proaching 40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Even  some  of  the  regulators  are 
denouncing  other  regulators  as  barriers  to 
better  productivity. 

The  hand  of  government  touches  every  as- 
pect of  human  productivity.  It  Is  not  only 
wasteful,  but  serves  to  destroy  Incentive  and 
to  discourage  Ingenuity.  The  great  Boston 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Covirt,  Louis  Bran- 
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sta^tng  "      """'''S  but  without  under-    j^^e  it  more  equitable  and  more  rational        "^^  proposed  muitl-biuion  dollar  tax  cuts 

It  is  ironic  that  a  society  which  looks  to     "^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  °^  eConomy.  ""  billed  as  a  reform  designed  to  stimulate 

Industry   for  the  solution  of  many  of  Its         I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Pro-  ^°**^°f  °™yanf  Pwll  us  out  of  the  spreading 

ment  v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  are  critically  needed  to  deal  with  the  crob 

KECOnD,  as  follows:  loms  of  the  cities,  the  poor,  education,  mass 

Taxation  With  Representation,  "*  +-^-0..        , -.., 

A  Public  Interest  Tax  Lobby, 

Arlington,  Va. 

rTATHMENT   OF   GEOFFREY   J.   LaNNING 
MASSIVE   TAX   CUTS? — A   DISASTI^B 

Summary  of  statement 
The  issue  Is  not  how  much  of  a  massive 

tax  cut.   favoring  whom,  wo  should  have.  - v.u 

man    like   the   orofessor  and   commontntor      ^t^er,  is  there  any  justiQcatlon  for  any  tax  7''}}  "^.\f  ^erve  its  proclaimed  goal  of  stlmu- 

has  ihe  riKhrund^r  t^  Plr^t  Am^dme^^^^^^     *="'  "*  ^" '  "«  Practical  effect  wUl  be  a  quick  '/*'n|  ^^^  economy,  but  will  merely  stimulate 

expresi  his  views  to  thr^ubtte  and  to  hu     ^'^^  '"^  Inflation,  recapturing  much  of  the  *^t*'T^»1  ^"^^  "'  *^*  Inflation.  More  Im. 

efected  renresertatlve    He  1^  not  a  second       n^uHl-blllion  dollar  cash  releLe.  while  per-  ?°'*rM""'J*  ^^^^^des  a  permanent  reduc 

c  a^ritl^n    Runn  ne  riucce^ful  buslnet     '°a»«'^«y  depriving  the  federal  government  "°!^.*f  ^^^.^''""y  «'  ^^^  ^^^^'^'^^  government 

.nt?rnr'lr"«,?"  ^"f.H.'^rL'!'"^*!"^'"^^^^     o^  federal  revenues  urgently  needed  to  deal  *°  tf  nT  ,'J,"°'*  °^  the  social  Uls.  many  of 

with  such  major  social  Ills  as  the  decay  of  ^"'^n.  including  monopoly  concentratons  of 

the  cities,  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  of  economic  power  and  the  decay  of  the  cities, 

education.  None  of  these  can  feasibly  be  fi-  *''®  <^^ntral  to  our  present  problems.  For  ex- 

nanced  from  federal  funds,  given  the  llmita-  *™Pl*'  one  of  the  approaches  to  our  energy 


nology  does  not  permit  us  to  have  surgically 
clean  air  and  plentif\il  electricity  at  less  cost 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  future  technology  will  not  provide 
those  benefits.  The  essential  ingredient  la 
freedom  to  act  and  an  understanding  that 
Individvial  liberty  is  not  only  precious,  but 
efflcient. 

The  time  has  come  for  businessmen  to  do 
two  things — restudy  the  philosophy  of  free 
enterprise  and  recognize  that  we  have  the 
same  rights  under  the  First  Amendment  as 
any  other  group  In  our  society.  The  business 


enterprise   calls   for   ethical   men    with   the 
wisdom  and  patience  to  make  prudent  and 
responsible  decisions   in   a  highly  competl 
tlve  and  fast  changing  market 


transit  and  other  social  problems  whose  relief 
was  promised  by  members  of  the  new  Con- 
gTess  during  the  recent  election  campaign 
This  Is  not  merely  the  choice  of  a  qufck 
shot  in  the  arm  to  the  economy,  designed  to 
relieve  unemployment  and  its  related  ills  at 
the  cost  of  some  temporary  Increase  in  our 
galloping  inflation.  Irujtead.  we  are  rcleasin? 
billions  of  dollars  in  cash,  much  of  which 


.i.:^^\Lfr^ZrZ  V^.^y^^''^  IZ''   ,  ^^°^^  ^^a  mequltles  of  state  and  local  finan-     P^blems  must  Include  better  solutions  of 

ship,  instead  of  hostility,  between  the  free     „.„„    p.,.„„  „Ji,„  =„,„»<„„=  ,7^.,;,-  L  °  "       the   transportation   and    the    urban    Rnr<.«,i 


cing.  Even  energy  solutions  require  answers     «-"«   t^fti^portation   and    the    urban   sprawl 
_     ,    4.  ,  .    ..,    ..^        .         .^  to  the  transportation  and  urban  snrawl  dif-     P''o°lems  that  are  one  facet  of  the  crisis  of 

'T[^:^±ir::'!tTtl''-.V'"tt^L'^'Il'':7     acuities  of  ?he  cities,  and  that  C  means      ?«..^"!--^"l^  "f^f-^F^ '«-;°r  Ingredient 


market   for   Intellectual   life   and   the   free 


of  interests,  since  both  call  for  voluntary  ef- 
fort. Neither  fraud  nor  coercion  is  within 
the  ethics  of  the  market  system,  since  the 
competition  of  rivals  provides  alternatives 
to  every  buyer  and  seller.  So.  too.  free 
thought  In  our  society  is  preserved  by  open 


federal  funds. 

It  is  easy  to  lower  tax  rates,  but  politically 
almost  Impossible  to  raise  rates  to  recapture 
these  public  revenues.  The  tax  reforms  often 
offered  to  offset  tax  cuts  have  always  proved 
lllustory  and  regressive.  To  release  the  pro 


competition  among  scholars.  Just  as  thoiight     p^^  ^{q  ^o  $14  bUlions  of 


In  their  solution  is  federal  funds. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  proposal  will 
not  only  be  inflationary,  but  will  stUl  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  Inequitable  distribution 
of  income  and  wealth  that  is  a  significant 
factor  in  many  of  these  national  problems 


control  Is  the  great  enemy  of  the  freedom 
of  inquiry  In  both  the  press  and  academla, 
economic  controls  are  the  great  enemy  of 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit. 

Rediscovering  the  indlvtslbillty  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  will  take  time  In  a 
society  which  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
overrellance  on  government.  The  Intellectual 
bias  against  the  market  Is  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  there  are  some  who  always 
find  a  platform  to  continue  to  feed  this  bias 
out  of  hostility  or  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  market  function. 

One  cannot  erode  freedom  In  one  sector  of 
society  without  adversely  affecting  all  oth- 
ers. All  history  argues  that  the  media  and 
academla  have  as  great  a  stake  in  preserv- 
ing a  free  market  for  goods  and  services  as 
do  businessmen  In  defending  the  free  mar- 
ket for  Ideas.  We  need  to  have  both  or  we 
may  find  ourselves  with-  neither. 


MASSIVE  TAX  CUTS?— A  DISASTER 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  times,  both  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  elsewhere.  I  have  made  clear 
my  misgivings  about  the  soundness  of 
the  economic  thinking  underlying  our 
present  efforts  for  a  massive  tax  cut.  I 
now  seem  to  liave  found  at  least  one 
economist  who  shares  my  views.  Prof. 
Geoffrey  J.  Lannlng,  of  Wayne  State 
University  Law  School,  in  his  statement 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  made  the  point 
that  the  long-term  effects  of  any  per- 
manent cutback  in  our  Federal  income 
tax  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  one 
more  blow  to  the  nearest  thing  we  have 
to  an  equitable  revenue-raising  system  in 
tliis  coimtry.  I  sliare  this  view  and  feel 
that,  while  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
is  far,  far  from  perfect,  it  Is  a  lot  better 
than  almost  any  other  revenue-raising 
mechanism  now  extant.  Therefore,  I  feel 


the  cities  and  the  poor,  who  are  desperate  for 
funds,  to  turn  to  such  inadequate,  inequi- 
table and  inefficient  sources  of  funds  as  prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  state  and  local  reve- 
nues. 

We  have  never  had,  but  badly  need,  effec- 
tive tax  reform  to  maintain  faith  in  our 
volimtary  system  and  to  reduce  the  grow- 
ing American  concentration  of  wealth,  well 
Illustrated  by  Watergate  and  by  the  growing 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  that  is  always 
harmful  to  democracy.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  sign  that  we  are  about  to  get  the  kind 
of  tax  reform  that  not  merely  provides  a  few 
conspicuous  substantive  reforms,  but  reforms 
the  tax  decision  process  itself.  Only  that  can 
protect  reforms  from  being  Immediately 
eroded  by  special  pressures  on  the  legisla- 
ture, misplaced  sympathy  for  tax  evaders  In 
the  courts,  and  the  bureaucratic  tendency 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  IRS  to  favor  the 
powerful  while  pressing  the  public  and  the 
little  man. 

In  brief,  do  not  cut  taxes.  Increase  them, 
via  a  thoughtful  tax  reform  that  will  open 
up  the  tax  decision  process  itself,  while  also 
tackling  basic  abuses.  Apply  the  funds  from 
such  a  reform  to  the  difficult  Issues  of  pov- 
erty, the  cities,  education,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

If  you  had  deliberately  chosen  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged,  and 
at  the  fair  solution  of  the  nation's  most  crit- 
ical ills,  you  could  hardly  pick  a  better  route 
than  to  give  up  $10-$14  billion  a  year  of 
federal  tax  revenxies  you  will  never  recover. 

MASSIVE  TAX  CrTS? A  DISASTER  FOR  THE  CITIES, 

FOR  TlIE  rOOH,  FOB  EDrCATION  AND  THE  MORE 

democratic  society  promised  by  the  new 
congress: 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Memhers  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for 
this   opportunity   to   present   testimony   re- 
garding tlie  proposed  large  scale  ta:i  cuts. 
/7(frotfMCfio« 

The  re.1l  i»sue  Is  not  how  much  of  a  gigan- 
tic tax  cut.  favoring  whom,  vre  should  have, 
but  rather  is  there  any  justification  for  any 


revenues  wll  force  *"**  contradicts  the  claims  that  our  tax  sys- 
revenues  will  force  ^^^  ,g  progressive.  Even  though  the  cuts  in 
Individual  tax  are  so  calculated  as  to  go  pri- 
marily to  lower  income  groups,  any  such  net 
effect  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increase 
In  business  subsidies  through  an  Increased 
investment  credit  and  other  provisions,  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  much  of  the  current 
Inflation-depression  has  been  produced  by 
businesses  who  have  provided  their  own  In- 
vestment cushion  by  raising  prices  to  an  in- 
tolerable windfall  level. 

It  Is  unbelievable,  even  incredible,  that  a 
Congress,  supposedly  elected  on  a  "reform" 
platform  would  so  hurriedly  Jam  through  a 
program,  many  of  whose  most  lasting  effects 
will  be  to  cripple  the  very  social  programs 
whose  destruction  was  a  major  goal  of  tlie 
supposedly  discredited  Nixon  administration. 
Explanation 
It  Is  very  easy  to  lower  tax  rates,  but  politi- 
cally almost  impossible  to  raise  taxes  and 
recapture  public  revenues  once  abandoned. 
The  history  of  the  federal  Income  tax  sys- 
tem reveals  a  steady  lowering  of  rates,  par- 
ticularly those  applicable  at  the  top  of  the 
progressive  scale.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
usually  been  claimed  that  the  increased  in- 
equity resulting  from  this  regression  in  rates 
would  be  offset  through  tax  reform  and  the 
closing  of  loopholes  to  regain  the  lost  pub- 
lic revenues.  But  it  has  never  worked  out 
that  way  in  fact.  The  promised  tax  reforms 
usually  have  turned  out  to  be  nominal  of 
Illusory,  with  an  occasional  headline-grab- 
bing change  such  as  the  reforms  re  tax 
exempt  organizations  or  the  drop  in  percent- 
age depletion,  but  rarely  going  to  the  heart 
of  the  fundamental  abuses  and  loopholes  in 
the  system.  Even  the  1969  Revenue  Act.  the 
only  effort  ever  made  to  Include  any  signifi- 
cant elements  of  general  tax  reform,  included 
such  Illusory  reforms  as  the  minimum  tax. 
and  in  total  effect  was  regressive,  desoite  its 
bold  claims. 

The  critical  significance  of  this  is  that,  for 
all  Its  defects,  the  federal  Income  tax  sys- 
tem is  the  largest  and  most  equitable  source 
of  the  immense  public  funding  needed  to 
deal  nith  such  problems  as  the  cities,  mass 
transit,  unemployment,  education  and  other 
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major  social  Ills.  The  $10  to  $14  billions  of 
revenue  now  proposed  to  be  yielded,  in  at 
least  significant  part  to  corporations  and  per- 
liaps  high  income  taxpayers.  wlU  never  be 
recovered.  Since  the  cities  and  the  poor  are 
desperate  for  the  funds  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems, they  will  have  to  turn  lo  such  clearly 
inadcqu.ite,  inequitable  and  poorly  admin- 
istered sources  of  funds  as  property  taxes 
a'ld  other  .strtte  and  local  revenue  measures. 
But  we  have  almost  reached  the  tolerable 
limits  of  these  revenue  sources,  whose  long 
range  prospects  are  uncertain  In  any  event 
in  viev/  of  the  increasing  judicial  recogni- 
tioJi  of  their  limitations. 

Furthermore.  e\en  the  ftw  token  dollar.s 
of  tax  refund  given  the  less  advantaged  in- 
come groups  will  be  quickly  swallowed  by 
the  additional  inflation  spawned  by  tiucli  an 
approach.  From  an  over-all  viewjjoint,  they 
would  have  been  far  more  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  reasoned  diversion  of  these  federal 
income  tax  revenues  to  dealing  with  tiiese 
critical  social  problems,  together  with  a  real 
loophole  closing  program,  one  that  would  put 
some  effective  limits  on  inflation  by  signifi- 
cantly moving  the  effective  rates  of  taxation 
towards  the  progressive  rates  that  are  tlte 
unenforced  myth  of  our  taxing  system. 

If  you  had  deliberately  chosen  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
and  at  the  fair  solution  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  critical  problems,  you  could 
hardly  have  picked  a  better  route  than  to 
give  up  $10-$  14  billion  a  year  of  federal  tax 
reventies  that  you  will  never  recover.  The 
Ford  administration,  old  time  religion  and 
all.  clearly  understands  this.  Why  can  not 
the  Congress? 

Can   the  proposed   lax  reforms  justifi/   tliia 
broad  tax  cut? 

In  theory,  some  of  these  objections  to  an 
across-the-board  tax  cut  woud  be  met  if  an 
effective  tax  reform  bill  were  ever  passed. 
Unfortunately,  history  clearly  documents  the 
obstacles  to  the  kind  of  tax  reform  we  clearly 
need  1)  to  preserve  trust  in  our  voluntary 
assessment  system,  2)  to  reverse  the  increas- 
ing concentration  of  wealth  and  economic 
power  111  this  country,  which  is  not  only  a 
major  factor  in  our  current  crises,  but  offers 
the  type  of  barrier  to  the  maintenance  of 
democracy  well  illustrated  by  the  many  world 
dictatorslilps  spawned  by  tiie  kind  of  intol- 
erable gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
that  destroys  the  community  consensus  be- 
hind democracy. 

Furthermore,  even  if  this  Congress  should 
enact  a  few  substantive  tax  reforms,  there  is 
no  sign  either  that  these  will  be  as  basic  as 
Is  required — for  example,  the  revamping  of 
our  largely  ineffectual  system  of  taxation  of 
the  transmission  of  wealtli  between  genera- 
tions (estate  and  gift  taxation),  or  that  they 
will  even  touch  upon  or  consider  the  most 
fundamental  soui-ce  of  tax  abuse,  and  factor 
that  has  always  eroded  mere  substantive  tax 
reform.  That  factor,  as  I  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  this  Committee  in  1959,  Is  the 
closed  character  of  the  tax  decision  making 
system — its  ready  accessibllty  to  representa- 
tives of  powerful  special  interests  and  its  in- 
difference to  representatives  of  broader  pub- 
lic interests.  This,  of  cour.se,  refers  to  aU  3 
tax  arenas.  1)  legislative,  where  the  special 
lobbyist  has  special  entree  and  dominance.  2) 
Judicial,  where  most  courts  are  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  the  individual  taxpwiyer  and 
the  "hardship"  of  his  having  to  pay  his  full 
.share  of  taxes,  rather  than  considering  the 
inequity  to  the  public  of  erosion  by  Judicial 
lieclsions,  and  3)  administrative,  where  the 
bureaucratic  proclivity  of  the  Treasury  and 
Ihe  IRS  to  favor  and  make  special  exceptions 
of  powerful  special  Interests  whHe  coming 
down  hard  on  the  public  and  the  little  man 
can  be  documented  ad  nauseam. 

No  tax  reform  effort  that  does  not  pay 
'?erious  attention  to  the  openness  of  the  t4« 


decision  process  itself  can  ever  be  more  than 
ephemeral,  and  there  is  little  indication  that 
current  tax  reform  proposals  are  guided  by 
that  level  of  perception.  In  short,  "tax  re- 
form" is  hardly  a  Justification  for  abandon- 
ing billions  in  revenues,  that  in  practical 
political  terms  can  never  be  recouped,  for 
what  avails  substantive  reform  if  the  whole 
tax  decision  process  continues  to  abet  and 
accelerate  the  erosion  of  a  taxing  system  that 
is  progressive  in  myiii,  but  nrji  in  reality? 
ItecoinmenOai  ion 

Do  not  cut  taxes.  Increase  iliein.  But  do  so 
via  a  thouglitful  tax  reform  bill  that  would 
open  up  the  ta.xiug  process  itself  as  well  a.s 
reduce  some  of  the  mere  'oa  ic  substantive 
abuses.  2)  Instead  of  spreading  a  few  dollars 
apiece  amoiig  lower  income  pi'oups.  dollars 
!hat  tiie  increased  inflation  oi  such  a  tech- 
nique will  quicidy  swallow  up.  apply  the 
I'unds  Jroni  a  meaningful  ta>i  reform  to  a 
sincere  eti'ort  to  assist  the  civies  and  to  pro- 
vide workable  approiiclies  lo  tlie  coinplei: 
problems  of  poverty,  tmemplovnient,  educa- 
tion and  the  environment.  The  cities,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  the  disadvantaged  of 
every  son  are  lltei'aiiy  shriveling  for  lite  lack 
of  even  a  fraction  of  the  public  revenues 
you  are  preparing  to  ladle  out  in  ihe  face  of 
more  basic,  and  obvious,  priorities. 

Do  not  wonder  why  the  cllizeury  have  so 
little  regard  for  the  Congress  when  even  its 
self-proclaimed  reformers  are  Micekly  follow- 
ing the  tax  cut  line  of  big  business,  the 
Chamljei-s  of  Commerce  and  their  Republican 
administration.  Such  few  and  shrinking  dol- 
lars at  the  lowly  of  income  will  get  from  the 
proposed  legislation,  are  as  nothing  to  the 
public  benefits  which  these  funds  could  pro- 
vide to  shore  up  the  cities,  employment,  the 
environment  and  educavio:i — :h9  real  priori- 
ties of  our  time. 


READING  PROBLEM  AT  COLLEGES- 
WRONG  APPROACH 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
came  across  an  article  which  appeared 
in  tlie  Wall  Street  Joui'nal.  by  Mr.  Ver- 
mont Royster. 

As  one  of  tlie  authors  of  the  national 
reading  improvement  program,  which 
was  enacted  last  year.  I  find  most  dis- 
turbing tliat  book  publishers  have  to  re- 
duce tlie  reading  levels  of  college  text- 
books because  so  many  college  students 
are  having  reading  difficulties. 

Tlie  national  reading  improvement 
proprara  is  designed  to  deal  witli  the 
reading  problems,  wliich  I  have  labeled 
the  "Acliilles*  heel"  of  American  educa- 
tion. It  is  framed  to  assure  that  some- 
tliing  is  being  done  to  accelerate  our  ef- 
foits  in  the  reading  area.  Mr.  Royster s 
colmnn  underscores  tlie  need  for  Con- 
giess  to  fimd  this  program,  which  is  es- 
sentially preventive  in  nature,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  massive  numbers  of 
.students  who  cannot  read  at  the  neces- 
sary levels. 

Apparently,  in  Mr.  Royster's  words, 
book  publishers  are  not  optimistic  with 
respect  to  a  change  in  the  reading  per- 
formance of  future  fre.shmen.  He  writes 
as  follows: 

And  since  tlie  publishers  see  no  hope  the 
educational  system  is  going  to  raise  the 
yoiutg  people's  reading  abUity,  the  publish- 
ers are  going  to  lower  the  level  of  what  the 
students  read.  More,  they're  even  simplify- 
ing the  English  In  the  guidebook  on  how  to 
read  textbooks.  The  previous  editions  of  this 
guide,  published  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican  P-.ibllshcr.s.    were    wrivlen    at    the    12th 


•gr.ide  reading  level.  Now  it  has  been  re-wTit- 
ten  to  fit  a  ninth-grade  reading  level  And 
this  for  college  freshmen. 

Concluding   his    article.    Mi*.   Ro;->>ier 

states: 

The  plain  truth  is  that  wlthotit  lai'tfuauo 
v.c  can  iicithfr  learn  nor  thinl:.  And  thovp 
to  whom  V  viiten  lang-uope  is  a  mystery  find. 
I'lre  some  primitive  people,  that  the  woria 
irspii  is  a  mvstery.  The  garage  mechanic 
•viio  cniior  read  cannot  understand  ilic 
1  ngin?  iviant:;.!,  any  more  than  a  legislator 
:i  tax  bill — or  a  jOiirnalist  that  reports  ttpoi 
the  e;-icri;y  crisis.  That's  -what  makes  it  all 
•o  dlscpi'.rriglng.  1'.  s  di^■collraging  to  see 
wiiat.  we  do  to  oiir.sel-.-es  when  we  ch^at  mir 
\ou;g  oi   'he  tools  of  thought. 

I  ask  ui-.animous  consent  that  Uie  eii- 
tii-e  text  of  this  ai'ticle  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

Tlipre  ^''i^'•^'  i:o  objection,  the  arricie 
..i.s  oi'dr);.-i  to  ho  piin'^ed  in  the  Rfco:;d. 
;..s  Iollo\v.: 

■;  .ijJNi.Nr,  Ti;i;ccb  Over— '1  hi.  "I'lxnji  of 

'I'HOUGIIT 

I  3y  Vermont  Roysier ) 

■Ti'i)!ishprs.  responding  to  a  rhaiii^iisg 
iiiTvvpt  in  college  texts,  are  increasingly  re- 
^  irtiiir;  to  simplified  language  in  their  book? 
to  adjust  to  a  new  element  in  higher  edu- 
(-.Tion — the  college  student  who  cannot  read 
t:":  traditional  coUrce  level"." 

i'hus  a  report  in  The  New  York  Time'".  The 
avricle  gees  on  to  explain  that  word  has  fil- 
tered back  to  the  text-book  publishers  from 
'he  nation's  college  campuses  that  larye 
uumbcrs  of  students  simply  cannot  read  the 
Ejiclish  lancrttage  well  enough  to  underst.inct 
iPxtbooKs  previously  used  and  tmderstood  bv 
eeuprations  of  students. 

-And  since  the  publishers  see  no  hcpe  the 

educational    system    is    going    to    ral^e    the 

•oiuig  people's  reading  ability,  the  publish- 

"  r^  are  goin^  to  lower  the  level  of  what  the 

••.tdents  read. 

More,  they're  even  simplifying  the  Englisb 
111  the  guidebook  on  how  to  read  texTbo'>lf-- 
1  he  previous  editions  of  this  guide,  published 
i.iy  ihe  As.-ociation  of  American  Publishers 
were  written  at  the  12th  grade  reading  level. 
Now  it  has  l)epn  rewritten  to  fit  a  ninth- 
f.rade  reading  level.  And  this  for  college 
trcshmen. 

This  is.  .sad  to  say,  only  one  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  viiat  has  been  happening  to  the 
teaching  of  that  most  fundamental  of  liv 
lellectual  too!*,  the  handling  of  one's  native 
1  a  r.  guns  p. 

Item:  At  the  UnlveTRily  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison  more  than  one-third  of  the  appM- 
caiits  to  its  journalism  school  cannot  meet 
the  minimum  recjuirementL:  in  spelling,  gram- 
mar, word-usage  and  ptinctuation. 

Item:  At  the  University  of  North  Caroliurt 
at  Chape!  Hill  the  Journalism  school  bus  been 
forced  to  require  all  .students  to  pass  a  simple. 
hlgh-«chooI  level  spelling  and  usage  tpst 
in  order  to  graduate.  Of  those  enterinsr  the 
school  this  year,  and  taking  the  test  for  the 
first  time.  47';  failed — and  the  student  can 
misspell  30'.    of  the  words  and  still  "pass.' 

As  the  school  approaches  the  end  of  the 
fall  semester,  and  with  many  of  the  stxideuts 
having  taken  the  test  several  times,  there 
.oi-e  still  39',,  who  liave  not  passed.  These 
students,  for  the  most  part,  are  at  the  junior 
level  in  tlxe  University. 

And  these,  mind  you.  are  students  who  are 
planning  to  enter  a  craft  In  which  the  ability 
to  put  one  little  word  after  another  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  plumber's  ability  to  handle  a 
wrench. 

Item:  At  Bast«rn  Michigan  University  the 
number  of  atudeuts  in  all  departments  hav- 
ing to  take  remedial  English  has  doubled 
ill  the  past  five  year.':,  item:  Ai  the  Univer- 
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•Ity  or  California  45^c   of  tlie  total  st-ident 
body  have  needed  remedial  English. 

There  are  two  things  worth  noting  at  once 
amid  these  grim  statistics.  First,  of  course, 
there  are  many  students  from  the  better 
lilgh  schools  and  some  prep  schools  who  are 
v.ell  prepared;  they  begin  with  an  immense 
advantage.  Secondly,  that  the  others  are  not 
morons.  There  is  no  necessary  correlation 
between  an  inabUity  to  read  and  write  well 
atid  a  student's  basic  intelligence. 

Indeed,  anyone  who  teaches  at  the  univer- 
sity level  encounters  students  with  language 
diinculties  who  are  nonetheless  bright,  eager, 
hard-working  and  thoughtful.  These  are  the 
heart-breaking  ones,  for  the  reach  of  their 
n'.ental  capacities  exceeds  their  grasp. 

It  i.s  truly  painful  to  watch  such  students 
struggle  with  reading  and  flounder  as  they 
/try  to  express  their  thoughts.  The  pain  Is  In 
knowing  that  an  intelligent  young  person 
has  been  cheated  of  what  ought  to  be  his 
educational  birthright,  an  understanding  of 
his  own  language. 

Its  fashionable,  I  know,  to  blame  all  this 
on  television.  The  argument  here  Is  that 
young  people  raised  on  TV  cannot  be  expected 
to  read  as  well  as  prior  generations.  There 
are  even  some  who  say  It  doesn't  matter, 
because  reading  will  not  be  as  Important  as  It 
used  to  be  for  either  the  educated  person 
or  for  a  generally  well-informed  citizenry. 

Both  propositions  are  dubious.  Many  years 
ago  one  of  my  daughters,  then  in  high  school, 
came  home  with  a  new  assignment,  Dickens' 
•David  Copperfleld."  In  an  Idle  moment  I 
picked  It  up  and  it  didn't  ring  quite  right. 
Unearthing  my  own  dusty  copy  I  found — lo 
and  behold — that  her  school  copy  wasn't 
Dickens  at  all.  It  had  been  "simplihed."  All 
of  Dickens'  language,  with  all  Us  color  of 
time  and  place,  had  been  removed. 

It  may  seem  a  trivial  example,  but  it  was 
both  Insulting  and  fraudulent.  Insulting  be- 
cause it  said  that  a  teen-age  girl  was  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  anything  more  than 
baj.lc  English.  Fraudulent  not  only  because 
it  pretended  to  give  the  students  Dickens 
when  it  didn't  but  because  It  robbed  the 
students  of  the  chance  to  learn  the  mar- 
^■elous  richness  of  their  language. 

No.  the  fault  lies  not  with  TV  but  with 
ourselves.  We.  and  most  especially  our  edu- 
cational system,  have  accepted  an  anti- 
language  culture.  The  young  do  not  learn 
tiieir  language  simply  because  they  are  not 
taught.  Dr.  Robert  McGee  of  the  Denton, 
Texas,  school  system  puts  it  well:  Too  many 
teachers  and  administrators,  he  says,  are 
convinced  "that  reading  and  wTltten  expres- 
sion are  outmoded,  that  logical  thought  Is 
pretentious,  and  that  one  can  acquire  all  of 
the  data  one  really  needs  through  visual 
means." 

But  what  of  the  argument  that  It  doesn't 
matter  anyway?  The  answer  to  that  will 
occur  to  anyone  who  has  ever  struggled  to 
converse  in  high-school  French  or  Spanish, 
■nie  most  learned  of  men  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  children  when  they  are  deprived  of 
commonly  understood  words  and  sentence 
structure:  they  can  communicate  only  the 
simplest  of  ideas,  and  even  those  in  uncertain 
fashion. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  without  language 
we  can  neither  learn  nor  think.  And  those  to 
whom  written  language  Is  a  mystery  find, 
like  some  primitive  people,  that  the  world 
itself  is  a  mystery.  The  garage  mechanic  who 
cannot  read  cannot  understand  the  engine 
manual,  any  more  than  a  legislator  a  tax 
bill — or  a  Journalist  that  reports  upon  the 
energy  crisis. 

That's  what  makes  It  all  so  discouraging. 
It's  discouraging  to  see  what  w«  do  to  otip- 
selves  when  we  cheat  our  young  of  the  tools 
of  thought. 


March  7,  1975 


FATHER    WEGNER    AND    BOYS 
TOWN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  .  in  recognizing  the  accom- 
plishments of  Msgr.  Nicholas  Wegner  on 
this,  the  golden  jubilee  celebration  of 
his  ordination  into  the  priesthood. 

The  activities  of  Father  Wegner  in 
tlie  direction  and  development  of  Boys 
Town  are  generally  known;  but  on  this 
occa.ssion  I  feel  that  It  is  apropos  that 
we  highlighted  the  devoted  career  of 
Monsignor  Wegner  ,and  that  we  laud  his 
contiibutions  to  the  well  being  and  edu- 
cation of  our  Nation's  youth. 

Bom  in  the  town  of  Humphrey,  Nebr., 
Father  Wegner  has  led  a  life  of  con- 
stant devotion  and  service  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  continual  concern  for 
the  problems  of  youth.  His  educational 
accomplishments  are  indeed  prestigious, 
having  attended  and  received  degrees 
from  such  distinguished  theological  In- 
stitutions as  the  St.  Paul  Seminary,  In 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Gregorian  University, 
in  Rome;  and  the  Catholic  University, 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  his  ordination  into  the  priest- 
hood, Monsignor  Wegner  has  held  nu- 
merous positions  of  authority  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  list  of  his  attain- 
ments include  the  post  of  administrator 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Omaha,  as  well  as 
the  position  of  vicar  general  of  the  Arch- 
diocese, which  he  assumed  in  January  of 
1960. 

Throughout  his  rise  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Church,  Father  Wegner  has 
maintained  his  concern  and  interest  In 
the  problems  of  youth.  This  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  his  activities  during  his  ten- 
ure as  director  of  St.  James  Orphanage, 
as  well  as  his  accomplishments  during 
his  time  of  sei-vice  to  Boys  Town.  Upon 
his  attainment  of  the  directorship  of 
Boys  Town  In  September  of  1948,  Father 
Wegner  remained  true  to  the  goals  and 
beliefs  of  Father  Flanagan  the  founder 
of  Boys  Town;  and  strove  to  further 
these  goals  throughout  his  25  years  of 
service  to  Boys  Town. 

As  one  scans  the  projects  started  at 
Boys  Town  under  Father  Wegner's  di- 
rection one  can  see  his  continual  striv- 
ing to  maintain  and  improve  the  sei*vices 
of  this  Institution  for  our  homeless  and 
disadvantaged  boys,  and  also  his  effort 
to  expand  the  scope  of  its  activities  so  as 
to  Include  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
move  outward  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States. 

Several  projects  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  Boys  Town  Institute  for 
Communication  Disorders,  which  was 
created  in  June  of  1972,  will  include  diag- 
nostic and  rehabilitative  services  for 
handicapped  boys  and  girls.  Another  ma- 
jor project  started  during  Father  Weg- 
ner's tenure  is  the  Boys  Town  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Youth  Development.  As  I 
understand  its  purpose,  this  new  Center 
will  perform  important  research  into  the 
areas  of  learning  disabilities,  and  such 
youth  problems  as  parental  rejection, 
drug  addiction,  and  a  host  of  other  very 


noteworthy    and    significant    areas    of 
youth  development. 

Msgr.  Wegner  has  not  limited  his  con- 
cern for  youth  just  to  the  young  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  world,  counsel- 
ing on  youth  problems.  Through  his  trav- 
els he  has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Boys  Home  in  Monterrey,  Mexico,  and 
a  Boys  Town  in  the  Philippines. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  short  review 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Msgr.  Wegner,  his  life  has  been 
one  of  constant  and  unselfish  service, 
both  nationally  and  Internationally,  iii 
the  Interest  of  our  greatest  asset,  our 
youth. 

I  would  like  to  join  witli  the  alumni 
of  Boys  Town,  and  all  other  people  who 
have  had  their  lives  touched  by  Father 
Wegner,  In  congratulating  him  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  golden  jubilee  anniversary 
of  his  ordination. 


JERRY  PETTLS 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
Arizonans  and  other  admirers  of  Jerry  L. 
Pettis  are  saddened  by  the  death  of  this 
outstanding  leader. 

Although  he  served  in  the  Congress 
from  California,  Representative  Pettis 
was  a  native  Arizonan.  He  spent  his  early 
years  In  the  State,  his  family  still  resides 
in  Arizona,  and  he  has  countless  friends 
in  our  State. 

In  short,  we  In  Arizona  think  of  him 
as  not  only  a  friend  and  good  neighbor 
but  as  one  of  our  own. 

His  life  was  one  of  service  to  his  fellow 
man  with  outstanding  success  and 
achievement  as  a  Christian  disciple,  an 
educator,  a  commercial  pilot  and  leader 
in  the  aviation  world,  an  inventor  of 
prominence,  and  an  extremely  gifted  leg- 
islator. With  all  of  his  prestigious  ac- 
complishments he  remained  a  humble 
man. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  with  him 
as  an  observer  at  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
Conference  last  year.  I  witnessed  his 
great  ability  as  a  counselor  on  Interna- 
tional affairs  advising  om*  trade  repre- 
sentative. 

Mr.  President,  Jerry  Pettis  was  not 
only  an  outstanding  public  sei-vant,  he 
also  was  a  devoted  family  man.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  Arizona  In  extending  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Pettis  and  the  children. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  RESIDENTIAL 
INSULATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Johns-Manville  Sales  Corp.. 
Chase  Econometrics  has  analyzed  the 
Impact  of  several  tax  Incentives  for  resi- 
dential energy  conservation  improve- 
ments on  three  critical  economic  statis- 
tics: Federal  Government  deficits,  net 
exports,  and  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  the  Chase  analysis  of  a  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  of  the  kind  proposed  by 
my  bill,  S.  28,  assuming  an  average  ex- 
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pcnditure  of  $600  per  single  family  house 
and  2.5  million  houses  improved  In  each 
of  2  years.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  revenue  cost  to  the  Ti'easury  would 
be  $375  million  per  year.  However,  as  the 
following  ligures  show,  the  loss  of  tax 


revenues  attributable  to  the  incentive  of 
a  tax  deduction  are  more  than  made  up 
by  the  revenue  flowing  from  the  jobs 
created  by  such  a  proposal 

Standard  forecast  data  is  shown  in 
parentheses. 


Fiscal  year 


1976 


1977 


Feileral  Government  (ielicit —$55,900,000,000  (-$56,400,000,000)  . 

Imiirovemcnt... $500,000,000  or  0.9  percent 

Net  export-,  (balance  of  trade) .  -i  $1,830,000,000  (+$1,550,000,000) 

Improvement $280,000,000  or  18.1  percent 

Manufacturing  employment $18,610,000  ($18,530,000) 

Improvement _. ^0,000  or  0.4  percent 


-$32,200,000,000  (-$33,000,000,000) 
4800,000,000  or  2.4  percent. 
-$1,180,000,000  (-$1,550,000,000). 
^370,000,000  or  23.9  percent. 
$19,830,000  ($19,720,000). 
SnO.OOO  or  0.6  percent 


I  hope  that  more  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  S,  28. 

I  encourage  any  Senator  who  wants  to 
help  stimulate  economic  lecovery  and  re- 
duce energy  waste  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring S.  28. 


LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ara  a.caln 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator  Hum- 
phrey Senate  Resolution  55,  a  resolution 
to  improve  legislative  oversight. 

During  March  of  last  year  when  the 
budget  bill  was  before  tlie  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  and  I  merged  two  sepa- 
rate amendments  which  we  had  intro- 
duced and  offered  such  amendment  to 
the  budget  reform  bill.  Following  assur- 
ances by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  that 
the  Rules  Committee  would  conduct 
hearings  on  this  matter,  we  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  1970  Reorganization  Act  contem- 
plated additional  legislative  review  of 
programs  which  we  enacted.  While  some 
improvements  have  been  made,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  results  under  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  have  been  sat- 
isfactoi-y  insofar  as  the  legislative  over- 
siglit  function  is  concerned. 

Senate  Resolution  55  contains  many  of 
the  provisions  of  my  original  proposal 
which  was  included  In  S.  758,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Control  and  Oversight 
Improvement  Act,  which  I  introduced 
February  5,  1973. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  provides 
that  each  standing  committee  In  the 
Senate  will  estabUsh  a  Legislative  Review 
Subcommittee.  When  a  committee  al- 
ready has  a  subcommittee,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  a  subject  matter,  that  sub- 
committee, assisted  by  the  Legislative 
Review  Subcommittee,  is  required  to 
evaluate  all  programs  under  its  jmisdic- 
tion  every  3  years.  However,  if  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  fails  to 
evaluate  such  programs  during  this 
period,  tiie  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Review  would  then  be  mandated  to  un- 
dertake the  evaluation. 

To  make  it  absolutely  certain  tliat  a  re- 
view would  be  forthcoming  once  every 
5  years,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  be  required  to  make  a  study  and  to 
report  to  the  appropriate  committee  If 
the  review  had  not  been  done  either  by 
the  appropriate  subcommittee  or  the  new 
Legislative  Review  Subcommittee  by  the 


end  of  the  fourth  year.  Thus,  this  resolu- 
tion would  guarantee  that  t!:e  vital  over- 
sight function  of  the  Congress  would  be 
accompll.shed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  present  work  of  the 
various  standing  committees.  It  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  most  of  these  com- 
mittees are  overwhelmed  with  then- 
present  legislative  workload  and  program 
evaluation  must  necessarily  take  second 
place  to  the  bu.siness  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  in  most  cases  the  exist- 
ing committee  staffs  are  already  over- 
worked and  spread  too  thinly.  Also,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
oversight  hearings  and  the  type  of 
evaluation  that  is  contemplated  under 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  column  by  Mr. 
Walter  Pincus,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  December  23  of  last 
year,  he  argued  compellingly  for  the 
need  for  improvement  in  the  over.'.ight 
functions  of  the  Congress  as  follows: 

The  truth  is  that  little  serious  thought  has 
been  given  by  legislators  on  all  committee.s 
lo  how  any  Federal  agency  or  program  oiifrhi 
to  be  monitored. 

Within  the  executive  branch  there  are 
eleven  departments  headed  by  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  55  independent  agencies.  Who  knows 
or  cares  what  they  aie  doing?  Surely  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  by  which  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
can  at  leaat  spot-check  key  operations — 
perhaps  on  a  rotating  basis — ol  the.'se  numer- 
ous bureaucracies. 

In  addition  there  also  are  the  hundreds  of 
laws  passed  each  year,  each  with  a  stated 
legislative  purpo.se.  Again  there  is  no  orga- 
nized congressional  oversight  to  determine  If 
the  enacted  law.s  are  implemented  to  fulflll 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
de.signcd.  All  that  happens  these  days  ts  that 
Individual  legislators  or  subcommittee 
chairmen  muy  or  may  not  keep  track  of  how 
their  own  pet  legislation  is  faring. 

Mr.  Pincus  then  goes  on  to  ask  the 
important  question:  "What  will  the  in- 
coming Congress  do  about  the  abysmal 
state  of  congressional  oversight?"  We  can 
do  a  great  deal  by  enacting  the 
Humphrey-Beau  measure  which  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  role  of  Congress 
and  better  enable  us  to  carry  out  our 
legislative  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 


S.  Res.  55 

nc-.<)huio!i    to    establish   Legislative   Review 

Sxilxoniniittees  in  the  standing  comuii^Tees 

of  the  Senate 

Wiiercas  there  Is  imposed  upon  tiie  j!,.jic;- 
inn  connnittees  of  ihe  Senate  the  duty  io 
I'ondiiet  analy.=i.s,  &ppraisal,  and  e\alual'fn 
of  the  program";,  policies,  and  proccdurci  of 
the  Uniud  States  Govern ment.  in  carryir.g 
out  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress:  and 

Wlu-reas  that  duty  has  been  fulfilled  un- 
evenly f.niX  sporadically  and  there  are  many 
proRrams  that  have  been  loo  long  ne{,Iecied 
as  the  object  of  congressional  oversight  prc- 
ccedinfiis  in  tlie  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  !r 

Rejoiced.  That  the  Standing  Rules  of  !!u- 
Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  enJ 
thereof  tho  following  uev.'  rule. 

•RULE   XLV 

■•l.rGI<.LAIlVE    REVIEW    SUBCOM.Mm  F.K.S 

■■].  Each  Kiandlng  committee  shall  o^i.tIj- 
lish  a  Sub.-oinmittee  on  Legislative  Review, 
liie  purpose  and  duty  of  such  subcommiT tees 
."^hiill  be  to  assist  the  Senate  in — 

•la)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  exe- 
•ution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  law.s.  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  jurl.^- 
dlction  of  the  committee  of  each  such  .sub- 
r-omnUttee.  and  in  particular,  in  its  analvsis. 
apprai-s.-il,  and  evaluation  of  any  order,  regu- 
lation, rule,  certificate,  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion, license,  notice,  or  similar  instrumeiif. 
i.ssued,  prescribed,  or  promulgated  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  such  laws  ui 
parts  of  laws,  and 

■lb)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
ricimcnt  of  .such  modirtcations  of  or  change 
in  tho.se  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legi.sla- 
li'..n,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.' 

•2.  In  the  case  of  a  committee  having  one 
o:-  tjiore  .suijcommittees  to  which  the  com- 
nii'tee  has  given  responsibility  for  consider- 
in;  and  making  recommendations  with  re- 
spei-t  t,T  'ubjoct  matters  within  the  subje.  : 
jmisdictlon  of  tlie  rommittee,  the  Sutaconi- 
niittee  on  l.c-islative  Review  of  that  com- 
mittee .--hal!  aH.<iist  that  subcommittee  in  re- 
viewing and  .eiudyhig  the  appUcatlon.  admin- 
litration.  and  execution  of  those  laws,  or 
pfirts  of  l;av.-..  which  are  within  such  respon- 
MbJlity.  Any  such  subcommittee  shall  make 
a  report  on  the  results  of  its  review  and  siudv 
at  lea-jt  once  every  three  years.  In  the  event 
the  -sub.onimittee  has  not  made  a  report 
V.  it  bin  a  three-year  period,  the  Subcommii- 
top  on  Legislative  Review  of  the  committee 
.shfll  make  such  review  and  study,  and  sub- 
nii!  a  rcpovx  thereon  to  the  committee  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  subcommittet- 
having  such  responsibility  was  to  have  irwae 
such  report.  In  the  case  of  any  subject  mai- 
U'T  not  within  the  responsibility  of  anv  par- 
ticular subcommittee  of  the  committee  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Review  of'tha- 
committee  sliall  make  such  review  and  study 
v.ith  respect  to  such  subject  matter  and  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon  to  the  committre  no- 
less  than  once  every  third  year. 

■5.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construc-t 
r.s  precluding  any  Legislative  Review  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  from  conducting 
hearings  and  engaging  in  other  deliberations 
jointly  with  such  committees  or  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  the  House  may  designate  to  conduct 
the  analy.ses.  appraisals,  and  reviews  required 
under  this  rule  " 

"3.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislative  Review  has  not  submitted 
a  report  to  be  prepared  by  It  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  rule  within  the  period  of 
time  provided  In  that  paragraph,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall,  within  one  year  after 
the  last  day  on  which  the  subcommittee 
report  was  to  have  been  submitted,  make 
such  study  and  report  the  subcommittee 
u-as  to  have  made,  and  submit  a  report  there- 
on to  the  committee. 
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"4.  The  provisions  of  this  rule  do  not  apply 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 


SETTING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peals have  serious  ramifications  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  protect  the 
public  health  from  environmental  pol- 
lutants currently  regulated. 

The  first  decision  overturned  a  coiut 
order  shutting  down  the  Reserve  Mining 
Co.  The  second  decision  set  aside  a 
health-based  regulation  which  required 
phase  out  of  lead  in  gasoline.  Both  rul- 
ings were  based  on  the  absence  of  proof 
of  a  specific  cause-effect  relationship  be- 
tween a  particular  pollutant  and  a  pre- 
cise human  health  result. 

This  reversal  of  the  burden  of  proof 
requirement  in  environmental  law  fails 
to  recognize  the  unique  characteristics  of 
environmental  health  hazards.  It  is  the 
total  body  exposure  to  environmental 
insult,  not  the  single  pollutant  level 
which  ultimately  determines  the  extent 
of  adverse  public  health  impacts. 

Is  it  possible,  or  even  desirable  to 
establish  definitive  proof  of  casual  rela- 
tionships between  single  pollutant  levels 
and  increased  death  and  illness  as  the 
recent  appeals  court  decisions  would  re- 
quire? 

Gershon  Fishbein,  publisher  of  the 
Environmental  Health  Letter  has  written 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  burden  of 
proof  dilemma  presented  by  the  recent 
court  decisions.  He  poses  the  questions 
we  must  all  consider,  if  our  environmen- 
tal regulations  are  to  remain  protective 
of  public  health.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  tlie  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1975  j 

Setting  Environmental  Standards 

(By  Gershon  Fishbein) 

Two  recent  appeals  court  decisions  have 
restricted  the  authority  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  standards  to 
protect  the  public  health  from  environmental 
L'ontamluants  under  present  laws. 

The  first  ruling  overturned  a  lower  court 
order  closing  down  Reserve  Mining  Co.  in 
Silver  Bay,  Mhm..  because  of  the  alleged 
presence  of  asbestos  in  the  drinlcing  water, 
which  .some  scientists  said  could  lead  to  can- 
cer. More  recently,  the  court  in  Washington 
set  aside  EPA's  regulations  pliaiing  out  the 
lead  content  of  gasoline. 

in  each  case,  the  court  based  its  ruling  on 
tlie  same  premise:  that  EPA  had  not  furn- 
ished definite  proof  that  the  asbestos  or  the 
lead  had  caused  demonstrable  illness  in  a 
substantial  part  of  the  population.  And  in 
each  case,  the  court  cited  the  absence  of  a 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  statis- 
tics on  deaths  and  illnesses  and  exposure 
to  the  environmental  contaminants. 

To  EPA  administrator  Russell  Train  and 
his  subordinates,  U  was  clear  that  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  two  decisions  was  to  im- 
pose a  near-Impossible  burden  on  the  agen- 
cy's ability  to  enforce  the  Clean  Air  Act.  in 
which  the  primary  standards  are  based  solely 
on  protection  of  public  health,  and  the  water 
pollution  laws  related  to  health. 


Train's  concern,  shared  by  many  author- 
ities and  researchers,  is  ba.sed  on  the  widely 
held  view  that  the  health  hazards  of  environ- 
mental exposures  cannot  be  pinned  down  In 
the  same  way  that  communicable  diseases 
In  one  individual  can  be  traced  to  one  virus 
or  bacteria.  Yet  that  is  the  sort  of  proof 
whicli  the  courts  appear  to  want  before  they 
uphold  EPA's  health  regiilations  and,  pre- 
sumably, the  standards  of  other  agencies  as 
well. 

The  concept  of  "oiie  germ,  one  disease," 
or  Koch's  Postulate  (named  for  Robert  Koch, 
the  10th  Century  German  bacteriologist  who 
dlsrovered  the  cause  of  tubercxilosis)  Is  one 
of  clinical  medicine's  most  cherished  max- 
ims. It  holds  that  a  single  organism  caiises 
a  single  disease. 

This  principle  holds  e.speciAlly  true  In  com- 
municable diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  or 
common  cold  when  an  Infected  Individual 
can  threaten  the  community.  In  environ- 
mental health,  however,  the  cycle  of  disease 
transmission  is  reversed.  It  is  the  community 
which  threatens  man — through  air  pollution 
from  many  sources,  or  radiation,  or  pesti- 
cides. Thus,  multiple  causation  is  one  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  environmental 
health. 

Another  is  the  long  period — sometimes  20 
years  or  more — between  exposure  to  a  con- 
taminant and  the  clinical  evidence  of  cancer 
or  other  disease.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  viral 
diseases,  when  symptoms  frequently  appear 
in  24  to  48  hours. 

Still  another  characteristic  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  cellular  and  other  damages  in  the 
body  from  many  sources  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  adding  up  to  what  Is  referred  to  by 
environmental  physiologists  as  'total  body 
burden." 

MAJOR    obstacles 

Train  and  his  deputy,  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr., 
believe  that  the  courts  Ignored  all  of  these 
distinctive  characteristics  of  environmental 
disease  in  insisting  on  specific  cause-and- 
effect  proof — body  counts,  as  Train  put  it. 
Such  proof  is,  of  course,  available  In  clinical 
medicine  but  almost  never  in  environmental 
medicine;  there  Is,  however,  a  fairly  strong 
consensus  among  researchers  that  air  pollu- 
tion will,  as  a  minimum,  aggravate  the  con- 
dition of  those  with  heart  disease  and  asthma 
as  we'l  as  the  very  old  and  very  young  (col- 
lectively, a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
population). 

Faced  with  such  scientific  uncertainties, 
regulatory  agencies  charged  with  establish- 
ing standards  of  public  health  protection 
from  environmental  sources  run  headlong 
into  major  obstacles  in  trying  to  be  as  spe- 
cific as  possible  in  selecting  standards.  Dr. 
John  P.  Finklea,  director  of  the  National 
Environmental  Research  Center  in  North 
Carolina— the  principal  EPA  health  labora- 
tory— and  his  colleagues  ticked  off  some  of 
the  problems  In  a  recent  paper  which  sought 
to  predict  the  health  benefits  and  risks  of 
equipping  automobiles  with  catalysts: 

There  is  usually  Insufficient  Information 
regarding  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of 
exposure  to  environmental  agents  because 
health-related  environmental  monitoring  has 
been  an  "underdeveloped  activity"  and  be- 
cause of  wide  variations  in  human  reaction 
to  the  same  agent. 

The  links  between  exposure  and  disease 
are  complex.  For  example,  the  effects  of  in- 
frequent short-term  peak  exposures  may  well 
differ  markedly  from  the  effects  of  long-term 
exposures  or  frequently  repeated  short-term 
exposures  over  a  long  time.  Furthermore,  a 
single  environmental  agent  may  contribute  to 
a  number  of  different  disorders  and  a  single 
disorder  may  result  from  a  combination  of 
agents. 

Environmental  health  studies  are  limited 
by  deficiencies  in  vital  records  and  imper- 
fections m  assessment  of  deaths  and  Illnesses. 


A  research  data  base  which  draws  on  the 
results  of  studies  In  occupational  as  well  as 
clinical  settings  Is  usually  lacking. 

B\it  that  sort  of  Information  might  not 
be  available  for  years.  Meanwhile,  the  air 
and  water  pollution  laws  demand  numerical 
standards  and  deadlines.  So  the  environ- 
mental scientists  dig  In  with  animal  investi- 
gations, develop  computerized  models,  plot 
weather  characteristics,  study  hospital  ad- 
missions during  air  pollution  episodes  and 
measure  them  against  national  Illness  and 
health  data — .ind  generally  come  up  with  a 
series  of  projections,  inferences  and  pre- 
sumptions. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  from  death 
certificates  how  many  people  in  a  community 
with  excessive  air  pollution  levels  died  of 
lung  conditions.  But  death  certificates  don't 
indicate  whether  the  victims  were  smokers 
or  where  they  lived  in  relation  to  a  polluting 
factory,  for  example. 

LOOKING   AT   OPTIONS 

Health  standards  based  on  presumptions 
usually  give  the  public  a  greater  margin  of 
safety  than  otherwise.  But  is  it  fair  to  expect 
Industry  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to 
comply  with  health  standards  based  on  little 
more  than  presumptions?  Perhaps  more  rele- 
vant  to   the  cttrrent  dilemma,   Is  It  legal? 

In  the  leaded  gasoline  and  asbestos  cases, 
EPA  relied  on  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
preponderance  of  scientific  data  suggesting 
adverse  health  effects  in  establishing  stand- 
ards or  taking  other  corrective  action.  But 
the  affected  Industries  produced  their  own 
scientific  studies  to  indicate  the  opposite. 
Tlie  court  agreed  with  the  industries. 

This  pattern,  projected  into  the  future, 
illustrates  why  EPA  cannot  rely  entirely  on 
the  preponderance  of  scientific  opinion  in- 
definitely in  trying  to  find  a  way  to  develop 
health  standards  which  not  only  satisfy  the 
research  community  but  also  survive  the 
sterner  tests  imposed  by  the  courts. 

If  not,  what  options  are  open  to  EPA  in 
attempting  to  cope  with  the  problem? 

As  a  short-term  step,  EPA  may  consider 
asking  Congress  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  give  the  administrator  greater  discretion- 
ary authority  In  determining  what  consti- 
tutes "endangerment  to  public  health."  The 
objective  would  be  to  avoid  any  requirement 
of  proving  cause-and-effect  relationships. 
EPA  has  made  no  decision  on  this,  but  the 
problem  seems  certain  to  surface  when  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  begins  con- 
sideration of  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
March  19. 

Other  legislation  Includes  the  omnibus 
toxic  substances  control  bill,  which  would 
require  companies  to  put  their  chemical 
products  through  detailed  and  extensive 
tests  for  health  effects  and  other  environ- 
mental safeguards  before  being  put  on  the 
market.  EPA  might  push  for  precise  review 
of  health  data  here. 

Then  there  Is  the  bill  by  Sens.  Philip 
Hart  (D-Mlch.)  and  Gaylord  Nelson  (D- 
Wis.)  which  would  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  from  government  to  Industry  in  en- 
vironmental suits.  The  bill,  Introduced  Just 
before  adjournment  in  the  last  Congress  and 
scheduled  for  relntroductlon  shortly,  would 
require  that  industrial  defendants  prove  the 
absence  of  environmental  and  human  health 
damage  in  lawsuits  rather  than  require  the 
government  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
hazard. 

Alan  G.  Kirk  II,  who  recently  resigned  as 
assistant  EPA  administrator  for  enforce- 
ment and  general  counsel  to  become  general 
counsel  of  Pepco,  had  testified  that  the 
agency  supported  the  general  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  which  was  Introduced  In  the 
wake  of  the  Reserve  Mining  case  decision. 
Sen.  Hart  explained  the  objective  this  way: 

"It  would  provide  that  once  a  'reasonable 
risk'  of  a  threat  to  public  health  was  estab- 
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lished  by  parties  reqxiestlng  relief,  the  bur- 
den would  then  be  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  that  the  relief  requested  was  not 
justified.  Thus,  in  situations  wliere  crucial 
evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  an  acknowl- 
edged public  health  risk  was  lacking,  de- 
fendants would  be  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  demonstrate  the  need  for  its  ac- 
tivity outweighed  the  risks  inherent  in  al- 
lowing the  activity  to  continue.  Most  slg- 
nlflcantly,  plaintiff's  failure  to  prove  actual 
harm  would  not,  in  and  of  itself,  amount  to 
a  bar  to  relief." 

EPA  is  also  in  the  process  of  establishing 
standards  of  safety  and  purity  in  public 
drinking  water  supplies  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation passed  in  tlie  final  days  of  the  93d 
Congress.  It  seems  certain  that,  forewarned 
by  the  lead  and  asbestos  decisions,  it  will 
try  to  make  such  health  sta)idards  court- 
proof. 

High  officials  of  EPA  express  their  view 
privately  that  the  two  ,|Udges  who  wrote  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  leaded  gasoline  rul- 
ing took  into  consideration  the  energy  and 
economic  crisis  in  coming  to  their  conclu- 
sions on  health  effects.  Their  view  supports 
the  dissent  of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  who 
contended : 

"I  suspect  that  the  rigor  of  the  major- 
ity's review  and"  hostility  to  these  regula- 
tions are  related  to  the  energy  crisis  and  a 
reluctance  to  'waste'  a  single  gallon  of  gaso- 
line for  reasons  of  health  when  extra  gal- 
lons might  prove  to  be  in  short  supply.  .  . 
It  is  the  anguish  of  the  children  and  urban 
adults  who  must  continue  to  breathe  our 
lead-polluted  air  that  moves  me." 

If  the  court  decision  was  in  fact  formu- 
lated with  an  eye  on  the  energy  crisis,  it 
would,  of  course,  not  be  the  first  time  Judi- 
cial rulings  took  into  consideration  the  so- 
cial and  economic  consequences  of  their 
actions.  In  past  years,  at  the  height  of  the 
environmental  era,  such  decisions  often 
favored  the  ecological  cause.  Now  that  the 
pendulum  may  be  swinging  a  bit  the  other 
way,  the  courts  may  do  the  same. 


MINNESOTA    FARMERS    FACE    THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  very  thoughtful 
and  compelliiiig  statement  by  Minne- 
sota's effective  and  forceful  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Jon  Wefald. 

While  Secretary  Butz  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continue  to  bask  in 
the  glow  of  their  own  rhetoric,  this  brief 
statement  tells  it  how  it  is  on  Minnesota 
farms.  And  it  also  points  out  how  some 
Minnesota  farmers  are  responding  to  to- 
day's economic  crisis. 

I  hope  some  of  our  urban  Congress- 
men read  this  release  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  sitftation  faced  by  our 
farmers.  While  farmers  are  proud  and 
hardworking,  tliey  are  increasingly  de- 
termined to  receive  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor.  They  also  become  increas- 
ingly discouraged  over  the  excuses  of- 
fered by  this  administration  in  the  name 
of  the  "free  market,"  when  many  areas 
of  agriculture  are  strongly  influenced 
by  Government  actions. 

And  yet,  as  the  statement  points  out, 
the  farmers  are  not  generally  able  to 
benefit  from  recession  measures  such  as 
food  stamps  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Many  of  our  economists  fail  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  agriculture  In 
our  national  economy.  A  progressive  and 
prosperous  agriculture  generates  jobs  In 


our  factories  and  benefits  the  national 
economy.  Our  agricultural  economy  run- 
ning at  about  $500  billion  carries  far 
more  clout  than  the  automobile  industry 
at  around  $77  billion,  but  we  show  far 
more  concern  over  unemployed  factory 
workers  than  our  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  releftfe  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recoru. 
as  follows: 

M!NNP.-;oiA    ACRICULXURE    TODAY. 

March  4,  1975 
Agriculliue  Commissioner  Jon  Wefald 
asked  rural  Minnesota  bankers  today  to  help 
rescue  livestock  farmers  from  a  sad  new- 
chapter  in  tlie  bad  and  deteriorating  agri- 
cultural story  of  1974-75  weather  and  price 
disasters  by  makii:g  maximum  use  of  the  fed- 
ejal  FmHA  emergency  livestock  loan  program. 
"Livestock  farmers  ovtt  of  money,  out  of 
credit,  mortgaged  to  the  eyebrows,  behind 
in  heat,  electricity  and  insurance  bills  in  or- 
der to  maintain  their  families,  now  are  peril- 
ously close  to  running  out  of  feed  and  hay  for 
ilielr  cattle,  with  six  or  weight  weeks  to  go 
before  spring  pasture  will  be  available. 

"Young  livestock  farm  families  are  in  the 
most  desperate  predicament.  They  have  dis- 
covered tiiat  the  federal  'disaster'  loan  pro- 
gram is  a  hollow  shell.  Only  farmers  with 
adequate  collateral  to  readily  obtain  com- 
mercial credit  can  qvtalify  for  the  disaster 
loans.  The  federal  benevolence  places  no 
value  on  experience,  ability  and  desire,"  Com- 
missioner Wefald  said. 

He  said  that  not  enough  of  the  distressed 
livestock  farmers  or  their  bankers  are  aware 
of  and  making  use  of  the  one-shot  emer- 
gency FmHA  livestock  loan  program,  which 
not  only  guarantees  the  local  bank  on  80 
per  cent  of  the  principal,  but  which  gives 
the  bank  the  principal  decision  for  issuing 
the  one  loan  that  can  save  young  livestock 
farmers  from  total  bankruptcy.  The  program 
will  expire  July  25. 

"According  to  the  Minnesota  office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  only  51  emer- 
gency FmHA  livestock  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved to  date,  and  only  $7-inillion  of  the 
$50-million  loan  authorization  for  Minnesota 
lias  been  committed.  In  contrast  with  the 
bitter  experience  many  farmers  have  had  with 
'disaster'  loan  applications  being  rejected, 
only  one  emergency  livestock  loan  applica- 
tion has  been  turned  down,"  Commissioner 
Vv'efald  reported. 

Interest  rates  on  the  emergency  FmHA 
livestock  loans,  negotiated  entirely  between 
the  boiTower  and  local  bank,  have  averaged 
less  than  the  federal  8.75  per  cent  rate  re- 
quires on  conventional  FHA  operating  loans 
involving  chattel  mortgages. 

Commissioner  Wefald  also  urged  young 
farm  families  in  desperate  circumstances  to 
■lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table"  with  their 
bankers  and  creditors,  and  to  ask  for  im- 
mediate proces.sing  of  the  emergency  live- 
stock loans. 

"We  have  found  a  few  cases  where  the 
creditors  were  unaware  of  families  keeping 
homes  at  minimum  heat,  defaulting  on  In- 
surance, and  facing  the  prospect  of  both  the 
family  and  their  livestock  actually  going 
hungry.  Off-farm  job  opportunities  are  at- 
tracting up  to  200  applicants  per  opening. 

•Farmers  are  proud.  Independent  people, 
reluctant  to  sliare  their  problems  or  seek 
what  limited  help  Is  available  to  them. 

Because  of  this,  society  and  the  urban 
communities  have  had  little  experience  In 
responding  and  processing  farm  family  emer- 
gency problems.  Farmers  can't  qualify  for 
unemployment  checks. 

"Because  of  the  lack  of  past  experience,  or 
specific  programs,  the  few  farm  families  that 


have  sotight  food  stamps  and  welfare  a.ssist- 
ance  have  experienced  extreme  difficulties. 
One  of  the  sticky  questions  for  farmers  seek- 
ing short  term  welfare  assistance  is  'antici- 
pated income?'  I  don't  know  anybody  from 
the  President's  Economic  Council  or  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Secretary  on  down  who  can  give  an 
honest  answer  to  that  question  for  any 
farmer  i;i  today's  depressed  agriculiure  In- 
aut-try. 

"During  il'.ese  njoaths  ahead  many  Mi.iiie- 
tot.i  farm  f.T.niilies  are  going  to  need  all  of 
the  help  tliey  cnn  get,  from  banks,  from  feo-. - 
eriinient.  from  welfare  agencies,  and  from 
consumers  perhaps  most  of  all. 

"If  the  farmer  is  unable  to  survi'.e  the 
lo?-ie.^  of  tbe  disaster  prices  and  costs  for  pro- 
duction cf  milk,  meat  and  eggs,  and  manv 
f.-.nnot  do  so  with  outside  help,  consiuner-- 
and  Die  already  distressed  national  economy 
pre  in  for  even  more  serious  problems  in  t!ie 
ye.ir  aliead."  Commissioner   Wefald   •.'.arned. 

•Only  farmers  produce  food,  and  ni  Min- 
nesota their  industry  supports  over  one-third 
of  all  jobs.  If  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  feed 
i.is  family  and  maintain  his  business  today, 
wiio  will  sustain  our  Jobs  and  feed  our  fami- 
lies loinor.'-ow?"  Commissioner  Wefald  asked. 


MIDEAST  PEACE? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi'eside:it.  the 
March  8  edition  of  the  New  Republic 
carries  an  editorial  discussing  the  alter- 
natives for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  a  thoughtful,  provocative,  and  capa- 
ble of  opening  our  minds  to  new  possi- 
bilities for  a  .settlement.  The  editorial 
sweep.s  away  many  myths  and  focuses 
on  the  unpleasant  realities  that  must  be 
faced  if  this  Nation  is  to  be  of  construc- 
tive a.ssistance  in  that  corner  of  the 
\\or]d.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mideast  Peace? 

Isr.tel  has  become  in  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nat.jon.  Why  this  is  so  is  both  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  is.  after  all.  the  political 
expression  of  a  historically  oppressed  people, 
and  the  power  of  Arab  oil  is  Just  now  great 
enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  Join  the  anti-Israel  chorus.  Surely, 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  intellec- 
tuals wrote  recently  in  te  Monde,  it  is  not 
that  Israel  can  be  seen  on  any  comparative 
scale — whether  measured  against  Commu- 
nist. Western,  Arab,  or  Third  World  coun- 
tries— as  a  monster  state.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  tlie  lopsided  anti-Israel  majorities 
in  various  UN  agencies  or  behind  the  hostile 
rhetoric  of  intrinsically  indifferent  politlciil 
figures  from  distant  and  otherwise  preoc- 
cupied countries,  the  implications  of  the  new 
mood  are  clear — and  they  constitute  a  peril 
to  the  .security  of  Israel. 

The  persuasive  capacity  of  Insincere  anly- 
•-  s  seems  to  be  without  match,  and  there  1? 
a  particular  virulence  to  the  contagion  of 
insincere  phrases.  With  reference  to  t!ie 
Middle  East,  these  are  now  the  stuff  of 
orthodoxy.  James  Reston.  hi  a  column  for 
some  of  whose  factual  and  intellectual 
gaucheries  he  has  already  apologized.  .see.=; 
an  obstacle  to  peace  not  so  much  in  the 
reluctance  of  Israel  itself  to  make  conce-- 
sions,  as  In  the  anxieties  of  Israel's  friends 
in  America  that  territorial  concessions  made 
to  the  Arabs  will  be  the  military  advantage 
from  which  a  future  wag  begins.  Tom  Wicker 
fears  Israeli  defiance  of  an  "acceptable"  set- 
tlement— and  fears  also  American  (for  which 
read  Jewish)  support  of  that  defiance. 
Evans  and  Novak.  Carl  Rowan.  Nicholas  Von 
Hoffman,  others,  the  same  and  more.     Col- 
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umiiists  are  Itke  blackbirds  on  electric  wires," 
Eugene  McCarthy  used  to  say.  "They  move 
In  groups."  Everywhere,  it  seems,  it  la  as- 
sumed, "if  only  Israel  were  not  so  intransl- 
iieiit  ...  if  only  Isrnel  would  return  to  the 
bovlcrs  of  June  4.  1967.  .  .  ." 

History  and  logic  alilce  should  confound 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  Im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  frontiers 
existing  at  the  outset  of  tlie  six-day  war  sep- 
arated Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  for  19 
years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of  peace 
or  e^en  of  real  truce — but  frontiers  from 
which  wars  were  waged  and  threatened.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  territory  in  the  Sinai  that 
Israel  is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab  sov- 
ereignty had  already  been  restored  twice  in 
exchange  for  guarantees  tliat  proved  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  And  if  this  was  the 
case  when  the  Arab  governments  were  weak 
and  divided:  when  there  was  virtually  no 
Ru.>;sian  presence  capable  of  great  mischief 
In  the  area:  why  will  the  territorial  status 
quo  ante  bring  peace  now  that  the  Arabs  are 
strong  and  relatively  united,  and  now  that 
the  Russians  are  positioned  to  disrupt  any 
situation  not  in  accord  with  their  own — and 
shifting — political  ends?  This  isn't  a  rhetor- 
ical question  Intended  to  bolster  an  Israeli 
minority  which  opposes  rellnquisiiing  Arab 
lands.  Jn  the  first  disengagement  of  Suez 
after  the  Tfom  Kinpur  war,  more  reluctantly 
to  be  sure  on  the  Golan,  Israel  amply  demon- 
strated that  It  would  make  territorial  con- 
cessions to  build  momentum  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Arabs.  Even  those  who 
fault  what  they  call  "Israeli  truculence" 
know  that  in  the  next  round  of  negotiations 
the  Jerusalem  government  Is  willing  to  take 
considerable  risks  to  keep  alive,  the  process 
so  painstakingly  nurtured  by  Secretary 
Kissinger. 

The  question  In  the  next  days,  however. 
Is  not  what  Israel  will  give  up:  it  is  rather 
what  Egypt  will  give  in  return.  It  is  sheer 
sloganeering  to  say.  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  it  Is  Egypt's  land  that  Is 
at  issue,  that  country  Is  obliged  to  give 
little  or  nothincr  to  reclaim  it.  For  what  is 
expected  of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward 
Cairo.  In  the  present  environment,  no  one 
can  underestimate  the  Importance  of  fuel- 
poor  Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu 
Rhodeis  oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  have  met  half  of  Israel's  petrol- 
eum needs  during  the  last  seven  years.  Nor, 
In  an  unstable  situation,  will  the  Shah's 
pledge  to  Kissinger  to  supply  Israel's  oil 
needs  be  fully  reassuring.  But  the  Mitla  and 
Gidi  passes,  which  are  part  of  the  antici- 
pated bounty  of  negotiations,  constitute  an 
even  more  vexing  problem  for  the  Israelis. 
These  mountain  passes  control  the  rest  of 
the  Sinai  peninsula  and  an  Israeli  withdrawal 
would  be  a  surrender  of  significant  strategic 
advantage. 

To  the  extetit  that  risk  is  assvimed,  Israel 
Is  entitled  to  recinrocal — if  necessarily 
asymmetrical — nolitlcal  concessions  from 
Egypt.  While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have 
been  confusing,  perhaps  deliberately  so, 
the  Egi,-ptians  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  par- 
ticxilarly  conciliatory.  No  doubt  agreement 
to  the  demilitarization  of  tiie  relinquished 
territories  Is  a  prerequisite  of  any  Israeli 
withdrawal.  But  as  with  a  decision  to  allow 
Israeli  cargoes  through  the  canal,  this  is  an 
easily  revokable  concession.  Installing  tanks 
cr  missiles  where  it  has  been  agreed  they  are 
not  to  be  might  be  a  casus  belli,  b\it  that's 
sparse  consolation.  What  Is  required  from 
Egypt  are  moves,  now,  that  would  make  it 
more  difllcult  and  costly  for  Egypt  to  wage 
war  later — as  the  contemplated  Israeli  with- 
drawals would  make  a  renewed  war  much 
more  difficult  and  costly  for  Israel. 

What  Is  especially  striking,  and  should 
make  people  suspicious,  is  Sadat's  reluctance. 
In  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawals,  to  com- 
mit his  country  to  the  politics  of  nonbel- 


ligerence,  to  tell  his  countrymen  that  the 
Journey  of  concUlation  with  Israel  has  at  long 
last  Jjegun.  A  leader  who  fears  doing  that 
might  not  be  able  to  lead  his  country  to 
peace;  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to.  If  he 
wants  to  but  won't  say  so.  he  limits  his  flexi- 
bility and  circumscribes  the  strategy  of  ne- 
gotiations by  bellicose  talk.  By  continually 
saying,  as  he  did  again  last  week,  that  this 
next  stage  entails  no  political  commitments 
on  Egj-pfs  part,  Sadat  bolsters  those  who 
want  to  noake  no  political  commitments  to 
Isr.iel  of  any  sort.  If  "the  hero  of  the  cross- 
ing" cannct  tell  his  own  people  what  he  is 
so  eager  to  confide  to  American  journalists, 
what  Arab  politician  can?  And  if  none  can, 
how  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that  tiie  prob- 
lem between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  Is  shnply 
a  matter  of  territorial  adjustments,  a  Mid- 
e.Tst  version  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question? 

In  addition,  tiien,  to  earnests  that  draw 
the  Egyptian  people  into  the  reality  of  ne- 
gotiations. Israel  is  Justified  in  wanting  to 
know  that  the  infinitely  more  complicated 
problems  with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West 
Bank  will  not  be  used  sometime  hence  as  an 
occasion  for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  conces- 
sions it  makes  as  part  of  an  agreement  on 
Israeli  withdrawals.  The  most  tangible  meas- 
\u-es  Insulating  a  rapprochement  between  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  from  extraneous  pressures 
would  be  an  Indefinite  or,  at  minimum,  a 
long-term  extension  of  the  UN  peacekeeping 
forces  in  the  vacated  territories,  revokable 
only  by  the  Security  Council.  The  present 
mandate,  renewable  every  six  months.  Insti- 
tutionalizes periodic  instability,  and  is  an 
open  Invitation  to  interference  from  out- 
side. To  argue  for  less  is  to  argue  for  makUig 
the  resumption  of  war  easy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  It  would  b«  en- 
dangering the  entire  process  of  negotiations, 
in  fact,  if  one  side  were  to  get  concessions 
on  the  cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern  of 
xmreaiistic  expectations  without  creating  re- 
lationships between  old  foes  on  which  a 
peaceful  future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  so 
far  in  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not,  it  should  be  noted.  In  eliciting 
sxich  from  Israel — an  assortment  of  journal- 
ists and  politicians  havc/flxed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  accord  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  a  discussion  with  New 
Republic  editors  last  week,  Kissinger  said 
that  an  American  guarantee  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  would  be  only  "Icing  on  the  cake," 
that  such  guarantees  would  make  sense  only 
once  there  were  actual  agreements  on  and 
concrete  movement  toward  final  settlement 
by  the  two  countries. 

Kissinger  had  been  drawn  Into  the  discus- 
sion of  guarantees  by  the  persistent  Russian 
offer  to  "guarantee"  Israel's  1967  borders.  The 
Soviets,  of  course,  are  wholly  without  bona 
fides  on  this  matter,  and  Kissinger  is  in  any 
case  suspicious  of  their  Intentions.  There  Is 
no  Justification,  though,  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, for  abjtiring  an  American  guarantee 
at  some  unspecified  point  In  the  future.  But 
he  know.?,  as  surely  the  Israelis  and  Arabs 
know  too,  wliat  is  wrong  with  a  guarantee 
now. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  In  this 
Instance,  Egyptian,  steps  toward  peace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  Its  with- 
drawal from  military  significant  positions 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  intervention  on  behalf 
of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted,  does 
not  now  want,  such  an  Intervention.  More- 
over, a  firm  guarantee  is  a  politically  dubious 
proposition  in  the  tJ.S.  The  Arabs  may  well 
reason  that  the  Americans  might  renege  on 
such  a  guarantee  In  an  extremity;  but  Israel 
also  is  aware  of  that  possibility,  and  thus 
what  Is  being  talked  about  should  seem  to 
Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 


The  Idea  of  an  American  guarantee  to 
Israel  emerged  under  curious  auspices.  Many 
of  Its  enthusiasts  have  on  the  record  no 
demonstrable  concern  for  Israel's  security,  a 
fact  that  raises  serious  and  imavoldable 
questions  about  motives.  Many  others  who 
find  an  American  guarantee  an  attractive  al- 
temative  to  measurable  moves  by  Egypt  ad- 
here to  a  politics  that  would  make  the  guar- 
antee simply  not  credible.  For  a  real  guaran- 
tee to  Israel  might  require  a  declared  Ameri- 
can Interest  and  greater  presence  than  the 
U.S.  now  maintains  in  tiie  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  More- 
over, it  implies  a  commitment  to  produce  cer- 
tain weapons  and  aircraft  like  the  big  trans- 
port planes  and  more  advanced  fighter  planes 
which  may  face  the  ax  in  congressional  budg- 
et-making. 

One  cannot  all  at  once  credibly  support  au 
American  guarantee  in  a  very  unsettled  area 
while  pushing  for  a  general  retrenchment  of 
our  foreign  involvements  everywhere  else 
Nor  should  It  be  imagined  that  the  very  Idea 
of  an  American  guarantee  or  protective  ar- 
rangement with  any  country  would  appear  at 
this  moment  in  history  as  anything  more 
than  a  bedraggled  reihnant  of  the  past. 
There  are  many  to  blame  for  this,  not  the 
least  the  perpetrators  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
But  congressional  critics  of  American  foreign 
policy,  having  belatedly  and  not  very  dis- 
criminatingly asserted  legislative  preroga- 
tives against  the  executive,  share  responsibil- 
ity for  having  rendered  the  U.S.  Incapable 
of  acting  decisively  for  its  own  Interests  ana 
those  of  its  allies. 

While  there  are,  then,  many  objections  to 
the  US  as  guarantor  of  agreements,  there  is 
everything  to  be  said  for  the  US  continuing 
Its  role  as  broker  between  the  adversaries.  In- 
deed, no  power  other  than  America,  and  per- 
haps no  man  other  than  Secretary  Kissinger, 
could  aspire  to  these  historic  burdens.  Sucli 
achievements  as  there  have  been  in  the  Mid. 
die  East  are  directly  attributable  to  him  and 
to  his  persuasive  powers.  But  the  obliga- 
tions that  Israel  and  Egypt  now  assume  in 
negotiations  should  be  to  each  other,  and  not 
to  Ki-ssinger— if  only  to  preserve  his  ability  to 
function  as  broker  in  future  talks.  Otherwise 
any  violation  committed  by  one  side  may  in- 
jure his  credibility  with  "the  other.  In  an 
Interview  with  Philip  Geyelin  of  Tlie  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sadat  carried  tlie  concept  of 
pledges  to  Kissinger  one  step  further  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  secretary  personally  be  the 
guarantor  of  commitments  reached  through 
him.  Mr.  Geyelin  thought  this  to  reflect  "new 
flexibility"  on  Sadat's  part. 

If  Israel  Is  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
the  largest  portions  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, then  its  enemies  will  have  to  persuade 
Jerusalem  that  these  are  not  likely  to  be 
scenes  of  new  battles  agalast  Israel's  survival. 
It  is  fashionable  to  say — the  power  of  Cliches 
again ! — that,  with  modern  weapons,  territory 
Is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to  think 
that  is  to  have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the 
primary  lessons  of  Indochina.  With  modern 
weapons,  one  should  understand  from  the 
American  air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  yoii 
can  heap  excruciating  torments  on  a  coun. 
try  from  afar;  but  unless  you  can  get  into  its 
territory  with  conventional  weapons  and 
troops  you  cannot  capture  it  or  bring  it  to 
Us  knees. 

That  is  why  a  small  country  like  Israel, 
with  hostile  borders  straddling  in  places  only 
a  few  kilometers  of  Its  pre-1967  territories, 
is  Justlflably  anxious  about  exactly  where  her 
frontiers  will  be  and  what  armies  and  hard- 
ware are  to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  Worry- 
ing at>out  particular  hills  and  valleys  is  no 
trifle  for  the  Israelis:  It  is  a  bare  hour's 
march  from  the  Jordan  River  to  Jerusalem; 
geography  Itself  seems  almost  to  threaten 
both  the  agricultural  settlements  In  the 
north  and  poptilatlon  centers  on  the  coast. 
The  cliche  about  the  Insignificance  of  terri- 
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tory a   distinctively   American    perception, 

one  thinks — ordinarily  goes  on  to  assert  that 
the  only  real  guarantee  of  security  Is  genuine 
trust  between  neighbors.  This  no  doubt  is 
true,  but  that  trust  can  be  built  best — If 
there  Is  reason  to  trust  at  all — when  neigh- 
bors obligate  themselves  to  each  other. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trying  to  foster. 
It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  past,  and  it  will 
not  be  easier  in  the  immediate  future.  What 
is  likely  to  develop  as  Kissinger  shuttles  back 
and  forth  between  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  is 
something  less  than  optimal  movement  to- 
ward peace.  This  realistic  expectation  has 
provoked  In  many  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step-by-step, 
country-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation.  But  much  of  the  pressure  to  dis- 
pense with  these  particular  negotiations  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  also 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger.  This  has  much  less  to  do  with 
his  actual  performance  than  with  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  of  American  politics  and 
an  embarrassed  overreaction  to  an  embarrass- 
ing exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  in  the 
past.  Sen.  Stevenson's  attack  on  the  secre- 
tary's attachment  to  "the  myth  of  his  own 
personality  and  indispensability"  is  under- 
standable as  early  campaign  rhetoric.  But 
the  senator's  corollary  proposal  to  reconvene 
Geneva  is  not  sensible. 

for  the  strategy  of  peace  requires  first  the 
maximization  of  those  Interests  of  Egypt 
that  will  keep  it  out  of  any  future  fighting 
in  the  Middle  East.  How  much  more  difficult 
it  would  be  to  fix  on  the  common  concerns 
of  Israel  and  Egypt  in  a  conference  at- 
tended by  the  other  Arab  states  and  with  the 
redoubtable  Gromyko  in  the  chair.  Sadat,  in 
fact,  does  need  peace.  In  a  recent  series  of 
especially  informative  articles  in  the  British 
Guardian.  David  Hirst  found  Egypt  men- 
aced by  "serious  internal  instability  .  .  . 
a  growth  of  violence  that  Is  untypical  of 
Egyptian  society  .  .  .  deep  social  and  eco- 
nomic frustrations,  a  sharpening  of  class 
antagonisms  in  a  country  where,  some  peo- 
ple now  say,  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor 
are  quite  as  shocking,  if  different  in  nature, 
as  they  were  In  the  day  of  King  Farouk." 
This  situation  might  Incline  Sadat  to  a  diver- 
sionary adventure;  but  for  the  moment  he 
has  risked  the  enmity  of  fellow  Arabs  and 
alienated  his  on-agalu-off-agaln  Russian 
benefactors  to  pursue  Kissinger's  byways. 
Consideration  for  Sadat's  difficulties  should 
not  oblige  the  Israelis  to  overlook  their  own 
strategic  concerns;  but  his  problems  do  sug- 
gest that  the  coming  talks  may  begin  to  un- 
lock the  generation-long  political  stalemate 
that  lias  cost  so  many  lives. 

The  reconvening  of  Geneva  if  these  talks 
were  to  fail  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with 
full  peace  plans  that  don't  give  anything. 
The  good  offices  of  the  United  States — stig- 
matized by  failure — would  be  broken.  The 
initiative  then  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion wliich,  with  the  backing  of  the  Europeans 
and  Japan,  terrorized  by  the  specter  of  an- 
other oil  embargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon 
Israel  a  dictat  devoid  of  the  preconditions  or 
components  of  genuine  peace.  Sadat  might 
also  not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by  failure 
off  history's  Stage;  or  he  might  be  there  only 
because  the  Soviets  allow  him  once  again  to 
be  their  client.  Every  disruptive  influence, 
nicluding  especially  the  PLO,  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decline  despite  Its  successes 
on  Manhattan's  East  River,  will  come  to  the 
fore;  and  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  fran- 
tically be  trundling  his  bUIions  behind  those 
aiming  in  the  end  to  undo  him  as  eagerly  as 
they  would  undo  Israel.  Paradoxically  the 
king  would  also  then  be  doing  service  for 
tlie  Russians  who  need  the  format  of  Geneva 
and  the  vehicle  of  the  PLO  to  Install  them- 


selves on  Israel's  eastern  borders,  a  standing 
irritant  playing  for  stakes  Incompatible  with 
a  decent  settlement. 

It  wUI  probably  not  be  possible  to  avoid 
Geneva  in  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  inconsistent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  if 
Sadat's  heretical  tactics  have  paid  off  for 
him  and  If  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
some  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 

For  this  would  mean  that  US  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors,  rather  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  how  intract- 
able their  problems  are.  The  awful  prospect 
of  Geneva  without  successful  negotiations 
in  the  next  stage  on  the  Sinai  should  not 
Induce  a  desperate  Panglossian  optimism 
about  these  present  talks.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  prospect  of  a  witches'  sabbath  in  Geneva 
that  makes  the  success  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who 
live  and  otherwise  might  die  in  the  Middle 
East. 


EFFICIENT     POWER     FOR     RURAL 
COMMUNITIES— THE    FUEL    CELL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
numerous  ideas  under  consideration  for 
alleviating  our  energy  crisis,  I  note  one 
common  factor  in  nearly  evei-y  scheme 
to  produce  electricity  in  the  future. 
Powerplants  must  be  huge  in  order  to 
attain  the  efflciency  required  for  eco- 
nomical operation. 

Scientists  tell  me  that  this  is  true  of 
any  system  in  which  heat  creates  steam 
to  di'ive  a  turbine  to  turn  an  electrical 
clear  reactors;  coal,  oil  or  gas-fired 
plants;  geothermal  plants,  and  ocean 
thermal  designs. 

All  this  may  spell  problems  for  rural 
communities.  The  cost  of  providing 
electricity  for  these  areas  already  tends 
to  be  at  a  premium  because  of  long  dis- 
tance transmission  line  losses.  Ineffici- 
encies associated  with  their  own  smaller 
powei-plants,  and  heavy  per  capita 
investments. 

Thus,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  about 
a  NASA  spinoff  technology  that  appears 
to  be  adaptable  to  the  energy  needs  of 
rural  communities  such  as  those  located 
in  Utah.  That  development  is  the  fuel 
cell,  a  battery-like  device  that  generates 
electricity  for  as  long  as  fuel  is  supplied 
to  it. 

According  to  NASA's  report,  the  fuel 
cell  is  an  extremely  efficient  environ- 
mentally wholesome  generator  of  elec- 
tiicity.  Instead  of  using  combustion  to 
produce  heat  to  create  steam  which  spins 
a  generator,  the  fuel  cell  involves  a 
chemical  reaction  of  the  fuel  with  air  to 
produce  electricity  directly.  The  inter- 
mediate mechanical  processes  are  elim- 
inated. In  fact,  the  basic  fuel  cell  has 
no  moving  parts. 

The  truly  unique  quality  of  this  device 
is  that  even  very  small  units  are  ex- 
tremely efficient.  This  result  flows  fi-om 
the  fact  that  the  fuel  cell  is  really  a  stack 
of  plates,  screens,  or  wafers — depending 
on  the  design— as  in  a  battery.  Large 
fuel  cells  merely  have  more  plates, 
screens,  or  wafers — the  basic  efficiency 
of  the  chemical  reaction  remains  tlie 
same. 

Consequently,  we  do  not  have  to  build 
enormous  fuel  cells  to  obtain  acceptable 


levels  of  efficiency.  I  am  told  that  the 
best  steam  and  gas  turbine  generatoi-s 
operate  at  a  thermal  efficiency  of  about 
39  percent  of  fuel  used  but  such  efficiency 
is  achieved  only  if  the  plant  produces 
power  levels  of  about  100  million  watts. 

The  best  fuel  cells  in  existence  are 
only  slightly  more  efficient,  but  that  effi- 
ciency is  achieved  at  a  power  output  of 
less  than  one  one-thousandth  of  that, 
a  power  level  at  which  other  systems  are 
far  less  efficient.  Advanced  high  temper- 
atm-e  fuel  cell  designs  that  theoretically 
would  operate  at  60  percent  efficiency 
are  now  under  study. 

Furthei-more,  that  efficiency  remains 
roughly  constant  over  a  variety  of  load 
situations,  whereas  conventional  systems 
drop  in  efficiency  if  operated  at  less  than 
maximiun  capacity.  And  the  fuel  cell  re- 
sponds automatically  and  very  rapidly 
to  changing  loads.  Conventional  systems 
are  not  that  flexible  and  adaptive. 

Because  fuel  cells  can  be  small  yet 
highly  efficient,  they  can  be  dispersed 
right  into  the  community  so  that  elec- 
trical ti-ansmission  losses  are  minimized. 
Existing  gas  lines  can  cari'y  the  fuel  right 
to  these  dispersed  fuel  cells.  Last,  the 
waste  heat  of  the  fuel  cell  can  be  u.sed 
to  heat  nearby  buildings,  thus  gaining 
an  even  higher  overall  efficiency. 

Many  advantages  flow  from  the  fact 
that  the  fuel  cell's  efficiency  is  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  its  size.  First, 
utilities  could  add  generating  capacity 
only  as  they  need  it,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  finance  excess  capacity  in  order 
to  attain  high  efficiency.  Recently,  utili- 
ties have  purchased  gas  turbine  engines 
to  get  incremental  growth  that  matches 
demand,  but  the  low  efficiency  is  dis- 
tressing and  expensive.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  fuel  cell  could  displace 
all  small  gas  turbine  generators  by  1985. 

Because  of  its  battei-y-like  nature,  the 
fuel  cell  can  be  built  with  modular  con- 
struction so  that  incremental  growth  or 
repair  is  possible  without  a  shutdown  of 
the  plant.  Compact  size  also  means  that 
siting  problems  are  reduced  for  utilities 
that  have  found  the  community's  wel- 
come mat  rolled  up.  One  report  stated 
that  a  unit  to  supply  the  needs  of  20.000 
people  can  be  placed  on  one-half  an 
acre.  The  system  would  be  manufactured 
at  the  factory,  trucked  onto  its  site  and 
installed  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Size 
is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  fuel  cell  that 
led  NASA  engineers  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  incorporating  a  fuel  cell  in 
their  MIUS — modular  integrated  utility 
system— project.  Waste  and  garbage 
would  be  processed  to  yield  a  gas  which 
would  power  a  fuel  cell,  the  waste  heat 
of  which  would  be  used  to  heat  homes. 

The  fuel  cell  creates  little  air,  water, 
thermal,  nor  noise  pollution  and  so  it  is 
environmentally  attractive.  Waste  heat 
is  ejected  into  the  air.  Having  no  moving 
parts  except  perhaps  cooling  fans,  its 
noise  level  is  comparable  to  that  of  night- 
time residential  areas.  The  fuel  cell's 
benign  environmental  characteristics 
would  make  it  extremely  attractive  to 
utilities  beset  with  onerous  emissions 
control  requirements. 

Fuel  cells  were  standard  equipment  on 
the  Apollo  spacecraft.  With  hydrogen 
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and  o-:ygen  as  fuel  tlie  space  fuel  cells 
reliably  generate  electricity  yielding  a 
waste  product  of  drinkable  water  for  the 
r.stronauts. 

Hjdrosen  is  little  used  as  a  fuel  today, 
although  if  we  ever  achieve  a  "hydrogen 
economy"  then  Apollo-type  fuel  cells 
would  be  ideal.  However,  with  modified 
designs  other  fossil  fuels  can  be  used. 

When  examining  future  sources  of 
electricity  that  use  a  fossil  fuel,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  ask  two  questions: 
First.  Can  it  use  existing  scarce  fuels 
more  efTiciently  so  as  to  stretch  these 
limited  reserves  in  the  near  future? 

Second.  Can  it  iim  on  coal,  our  most 
abundant  fossil  fuel,  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture? 

For  the  fuel  cell  the  answer  to  both 
questions  is  yes.  Natural  gas  or  the  meth- 
ane now  being  collected  from  coal  mines 
■will  power  the  cell.  As  for  the  future 
the  fuel  cell  is  expected  to  operate  on 
gas  from  the  coal  gasification  process 
now  under  development,  on  methyl  al- 
cohol which  can  be  made  from  coal  for 
about  8  cents  a  gollon.  or  on  a  great  range 
of  petroleum  distillates. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  heartening  as- 
pect of  the  commercial  fuel  cell  venture 
is  that  it  is  a  product  of  private  develop- 
ment. NASA  blamed  a  trail  with  its  work 
on  fuel  cells  for  space,  but  industry  ex- 
plored the  potential  for  commercial  ap- 
plication. Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  be- 
gan research  on  fuel  cells  in  1959  for 
commercial  application,  but  by  the  end 
of  1960,  they  were  about  to  drop  the 
project  because  developmental  problems 
appeared  too  complex  for  economical  so- 
lutions. However,  they  received  a  NASA 
contract  in  1961  to  build  a  smnll  demon- 
stration fuel  ceU  for  aerospace  purposes. 
In  1962,  they  were  awarded  a  contract 
to  develop  and  manufacture  fuel  cells 
for  the  Apollo  spacecraft  thus  extending 
Pratt  and  Whitney's  fuel  cell  develop- 
ment program  for  5  years.  Ultimately, 
fuel  cells  provided  power  on  Gemini, 
Apollo,  Skylab,  and  will  be  included  on 
the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  commercial  histoi-y  of  the  fuel  cell 
began  in  1962  when  Piatt  and  Whitney 
set  up  an  experimental  unit  to  power  a 
pumping  station  at  Stanton,  Ky.  This 
was  followed  in  1966  by  a  larger  fuel  cell 
for  the  same  utility  company. 

Then  in  January  1967,  28  gas  utilities 
formed  a  nonprofit  consortium  called  the 
Team  to  Advance  Research  for  Gas  En- 
ergy Transformation— TARGET— to  co- 
operate in  the  development  of  a  natural 
gas  fuel  cell  for  use  at  shopping  centers, 
apartment  buildings,  and  other  on-site 
locations.  Presently,  60  fuel  cells  pro- 
duced in  the  program  have  operated  for 
a  total  of  nearlv  200.000  hours  at  37  sites 
around  the  world. 

Another  milestone  occurred  in  1971 
when  four  utilities  that  supply  gas  and 
electricity  joined  TARGET.  Heretofore, 
no  electric  utility  had  expressed  interest 
in  fuel  cells. 

In  November  of  that  same  year,  10 
electric  utilities  and  the  Edison  Electiic 
Institute  underwrote  a  $3  million  Pratt 
&  Whitney  program  and  In  1973  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute  added 
$9  million  more. 
TARGET     and    Pratt     &    Whitney 
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spent  about  $50  million  in  their  three- 
phase  project  to  develop  the  commer- 
cial fuel  cell.  According  to  an  article  in 
Government  Executive  magazine.  May 
1974.  Pratt  &  Whitney  recently  an- 
nounced a  prosram  to  develop  a  26-meg- 
awatt  fuel  cell  to  supplement  traditional 
power  soui'ces. 

The  electric  companies  have  placed 
$28  million  in  down  payments  on  56  fuel 
cell  plants,  tlie  earliest  deUveries  were 
slated  for  1978.  Total  sales  could  reach 
$300  million,  however,  the  orders  are 
ccnditicned  on  successful  completion  of 
an  R.  &  D.  program  expected  to  cost  $42 
million.  Even  if  this  first  commercial  pro- 
gram is  given  Federal  assistance  to  as- 
sure the  early  availability  of  a  commer- 
cially viable  fuel  cell,  only  a  first  step  in 
realizing  the  potential  of  this  device  will 
have  been  taken.  More  sophisticat'Jd  de- 
signs are  imder  development  which  have 
higher  efficiency  and  compatibility  with 
other  fuels. 

For  instance,  Westinshouse  Electric 
Corp.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  investigating 
tlie  suitabihty  of  distillate  fuel  such  ss 
No.  2  fuel  oil  for  fuel  cells  In  central 
power  stations.  In  1972,  a  small  experi- 
mental miit  was  installed  at  the  Public 
Sei-viccs  Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  In 
Newark,  N.J. 

Furthermore,  Engelhard  Minerals  & 
Chemicals  Corp.  of  Murray  Hill,  N.J..  is 
developing  fuel  cells  using  ammonia  or 
methyl  alcohol  for  remote  or  small  power 
needs.  The  use  of  methyl  alcohol  is  at- 
tractive because  it  is  pure  and  cheaply 
obtained  from  coal,  our  most  abundant 
fossil  fuel.  Such  a  design  might  be  the 
follow-on  to  the  early  natural  gas-pow- 
ered fuel  cell,  once  the  coal-derived 
methyl  alcohol  is  available. 

To  supplant  the  enormous  central 
station  generators  we  could  turn  to  the 
high-temperature  fuel  cells  which  theo- 
retically have  thermal  efficiencies  of 
about  60  percent.  Westinghouse  is  en- 
gaged in  development  of  these  advanced 
fuel  cells  to  be  used  at  coal  gasification 
plants.  However,  these  high-temperature 
versions  appear  to  be  second-  or  third- 
generation  follow-ons  to  the  less  com- 
plicated low-temperature  fuel  cells. 

The  demonstrated  interest  of  the  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  in  fuel  cells,  the 
continuing  research  and  development  by 
technical  corporations,  and  NASA's  re- 
liance on  the  fuel  cell  in  the  space  pro- 
gram as  well  as  its  Investigations  in  the 
MIUS  program  all  emphasize  the  solid 
potential  of  this  device.  The  technological 
feasibility  is  relatively  clear.  The  obstacle 
is  economics.  What  is  needed  is  funding 
for  the  fine  tuning  required  to  make  the 
fuel  cell  commercially  viable,  but  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  investment,  the  fuel  cell 
will  not  come  of  age  until  weU  into  the 
1980's. 

However,  we  can  advance  the  time- 
table of  the  fuel  cell's  availability,  so 
that  it  might  "stretch"  scarce  fossil  fuels, 
if  more  money  is  devoted  to  research  and 
development  of  the  fuel  cell. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  wrote  NASA  last  year, 
emphasizing  that  tliere  are  nearly  1,000 
rmal  electric  member  systems  whlcla 
serve  well  over  20  million  citizeas  In 
2,578  counties: 


We  huve  a  high  degree  of  coufldence  In 
the  potential  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bUlty  of  fuel  cell  electric  power  generation 
as  a  useful  and  desirable  component  of  the 
future  complete  utility  system.  We  urge  im- 
mediate and  full  support  of  an  all  out  effort 
to  develop  the  fuel  cell  concept  for  utility 
pur])ose3.  '' 

And  tills  keen  interest  is  not  limitad 
to  rural  electrical  utilities.  In  a  letter 
dated  December  27,  1974,  the  Massachu- 
setts Municipal  Wholesale  Electric  Co 
controlled  by  23  municipal  electric  utili- 
ties;, urged  initiation  of  a  national  fuel 
cell  program  to  be  supported  by  Federal 
funding. 

Now  I  know  that  the  fuel  cell  Is  not 
the  answer  to  all  of  our  energy  problems. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  single  answer  But 
I  beUeve  that  the  fuel  cell  has  generated 
sufficient  interest  among  suppliers  of 
power  to  rural  America  to  justify  more 
Intensive  research. 

Cun-ently.  NASA,  which  has  more  ex- 
pertise  and  experience  in  fuel  cell  tech- 
nology than  any  other  Government 
agency,  is  spending  a  mere  $55,000  per 
year  studying  the  suitability  of  the  fuel 
cell  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  MIUS 
project.  NASA  of  course  recognizes  that 
Congress  gave  the  helm  of  our  energy 
program  to  ERDA.  Yet,  it  is  my  hope 
that  Dr.  Seamans,  the  Administrator  of 
ERDA,  will  take  advantage  of  NASA's 
ability  in  this  area  and  that  he  will 
establish  a  national  fuel  cell  research 
program.  Such  a  program  could  be  ol 
particular  benefit  to  oui-  small  commu- 
nities. 


A  NEW  PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year,  the  students  of  the  Lore  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Wilmington  issued  a  new 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  setting 
forth  the  goals  they  hold  to  be  important 
to  themselves,  their  community,  and 
their  Nation  as  we  approach  the  200th 
anniversai-y  of  our  buth. 

The  sphit  of  this  new  proclamation  is 
summed  up  in  its  thud  sentence: 

Our  goal  Is  to  build  upon  our  strengths 
and  conquer  our  wealtnesses  so  America  and 
the  world  will  live  in  peace. 

It  is  frequently  fashionable  to  be 
cynical  these  days  about  the  "apathy"  of 
young  people  toward  government  and 
public  officials.  Yet,  tills  proclamation— 
wiitten  by  a  concerned  group  of  young 
people— shows  that  students  are  every 
bit  as  concerned  as  their  elders  about 
the  problems  which  beset  their  own  com- 
munities, the  United  States,  and  the 
vsorld  at  large. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Lore  Elementary  School  in 
Wihnington,  Del.,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  a  list  of  those  students 
who  signed  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deciaration  of  Independence 

In  school,  February  1,  1975,  a  declaration 
by  the  students  of  the  Lore  Elementary 
Scliool  in  wnmlngton,  Delaware,  the  First 
State. 
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We,  the  students  of  Lore,  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  We  thanii 
oiir  forefathers  for  what  they  have  given 
us.  Our  goal  Is  to  build  upon  our  strengths 
and  conquer  our  weaknesses  so  America  and 
the  world  will  live  In  peace.  We  wiU  conquer 
all  the  diseases  which  kill  and  cripple  man 
and  overcome  hate,  prejudice,  doubt,  fe.ar. 
unemployment,  and  starvation.  In  this  way, 
there  wiU  be  no  more  robberies,  murders, 
or  wars.  We  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  are  for  all  people — adults 
and  students.  By  God's  grace.  He  has  given 
all  of  us  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  it  be  known  that  people  will  live  better 
by  these  ways.  We  will  have  better  education, 
better  built  schools,  and  better  teachers  to 
teach  In  these  schools.  We  will  have  more 
freedom  In  the  classroom.  We  will  have  more 
and  better  trpined  policemen  and  better 
equipment  for  the  policemen  and  firemen. 
The  United  States  will  quit  getting  mixed 
up  in  wars  which  are  none  of  their  business. 
We  will  stop  inflation  for  once  and  for  all. 
The  voting  age  will  be  lowered  to  14  years 
old.  We  will  have  better  court  systems  be- 
cause criminals  who  commit  Crimea  some- 
times get  away  with  them.  Laws  and  Judges 
will  be  tougher;  cases  will  not  take  so  long 
to  get  to  the  courts,  and  criminals  will  not 
get  out  of  prison  so  easily.  We  will  stop  the 
drug  problem  by  not  letting  It  begin.  People 
will  start  to  become  more  self-sufficient— 
grow  food,  make  cloth.-?,  and  build  things. 
Our  leaders.  Including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wiU  set  the  good  examples. 
People  who  make  more  money  than  poor 
people  will  pay  more  taxes  and  taxes  for  poor 
people  will  never  get  any  higher.  Women  will 
have  equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  serve 
the  nation.  The  government  will  enforce 
stricter  laws  on  pollution.  It  will  not  declare 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  It 
will  not  permit  corruption  to  become  part  of 
our  daily  lives.  We  will  stop  the  use  of  DDT 
and  other  Insecticides  without  safeguards  for 
the  people.  We  will  enforce  strict  laws  to 
elinunate  racism  and  Ignorance.  Tlie  govern- 
ment will  use  its  processes  the  right  way. 
The  government  will  work  to  make  life  bet- 
ter for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

We  hold  that  these  pledges  and  statements 
are  true,  and  that  all  children  are  created 
equal,  and  that  our  God  has  given  us  laws 
and  rights  to  live  by.  So  In  support  of  this 
declaration  and  with  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  our  Lord,  this  year  of  1975,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Raymond  Gross,  Larry  Hatton.  Patricia 
Hopkms.  Tammy  Jackson,  Michelle  Joyner, 
Mark  Kane,  Debbie  Marshall,  Kenneth  Mur- 
ray. Carmen  Scott.  William  Trultt.  Steven 
Washington,  Qulnton  Watson,  Kenneth  Wil- 
son, Carol  Wright.  Earl  Williamson. 

Marilyn  VUlafant,  Clarence  T.  Henry. 
Sharon  Davis,  Marita  BoUins,  Stephanie 
Jackson,  Eonald  Taylor,  Crystal  Carter,  Carol 
Brown,  Janet  Carter,  QuUlle  McDonald,  Willie 
Snow. 

Devin  Park.  Michael  Jenkins,  Richard 
Lively,  Andre  Johnson.  Rochelle  Starling, 
Christopher  Boyd,  Karen  Carpenter,  Donna 
Wilson,  Sherry  Venable,  Angela  Lawson, 
David  Barber,  A.  S.  Brlggs. 

Marion  Wqrren.  Carmen  Roberts,  Lisa 
Caldwell,  Lisa  Cornelius,  Carrie  M.  Hutson, 
Betsy  Struck.  Richard  A.  Struck,  principal. 
Dorien  Cane,  Guy  Marshall,  Darryl  Lucas, 
Dentse  Royster,  Robert,  Lisa  Foster.  Edith 
Chapman,  Joseph  Wright. 

Terry  Walls,  Carolyn  Dupont,  James  Mack, 
Lisa  Hendrlx,  Shawn  Test,  Mary  Clay,  Novice 
Lloyd,  Eugene  Crosland,  Ronny  Mitchell. 
Diana  Barber,  Casslous  Jacobs. 

Larry  Cagnon,  Melanle  Lewis,  Wendell  Hus- 
ser  III,  Tracy  Murphy,  Robert  King,  Lisa 
D.ivis,  Terry  Hagaus,  Kev'in  Chnmblin,  Karea 
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Hall,  Valerie  McManus.  Norma  Velaques,  GU- 
bert  Green. 

Kim  Sewell,  Shandra  Davis,  Audrey  Head- 
ley,  Tracey  Colson,  Beatrice  Turner,  Frank 
Bromwell,  Nancy  Perez,  Richard  White,  Jerry 
Henry,  Frederick  Ryle,  Marta  Wright,  Dar- 
lene  Rodgers,  Roland  Hicks,  Michael  Morrow, 
Johnny  Falcon,  Debea  Johnson. 

Kenny  Swanson,  Horace  Lee,  Jackie 
Butcher,  Joseph  TUghman,  Renee  Russ,  Jan- 
Ice  Johnson,  Gay  Thomas,  Attley  Lambert, 
Paul  A.  Loper.  Emma  J.  Spence,  Mark  Cover- 
dale,  Bobby  Lundy,  Tracey  Brown. 

Tcre&a  Lambert,  Anthony  Johnson,  Shar- 
onne  MiUer,  Paul  Chapman,  Anthony  Ven- 
able, Damon  MilUs,  Mark  Davis. 

William  Gosa.  Tracey  Cleveland,  Alex 
Rogers.  Ellsworth  Brown,  Steven  Lockerman, 
Leslie  Jones,  Vanessa  Morales,  Valerie  Hunt, 
Mayra  Qulnones,  Eugenia  Wright,  Aaron  Har- 
ley.  Brian  Artis,  Carol  Heady,  Keith  Daniels, 
Ben  W.  Ellis.  Dwayne  Wllmore. 

Sylvia  Cain,  David  Crosland,  Gwendolyn 
Neal,  Joseph  Thomas,  Phyllis  Szymanskl, 
Stephanie  Grayson,  Lisa  Bunche,  Lillian  Vll- 
lafane,  Carmelia  Berry,  Marlon  Rodgers, 
Sterling  White,  Elizabeth  Coxe,  Roman  Cross. 

Alvln  Davis,  Ernestine  Roberson,  Rodney 
Wrench,  James  Harden,  Leonard  Melton, 
Patricia  Jackson.  Ralph  Jackson,  Johnny 
Bell. 

Doretha  Walley,  Marion  Spencer,  Sylvia 
Patterson,  Lisa  Goldsberry,  Joseph  Chapman, 
Wayne  Strong,  Michael  King,  Maria  Fowler, 
Dawn  Taylor.  Anthony  Johnson,  Kevin  Grls- 
sett,  Tracey  Stokes,  Tina  Hicks,  Chris  Kotash. 

Trudy  Walls,  Carla  White,  Lawrence 
Saiennl,  Todd  Turner,  Crystal  Murray,  Ron- 
ald Merritt,  Kenneth  Young,  Allen  Brown, 
Michael  Brittingham,  Donald  Huestner,  Bet- 
ty Nelson,  Jerry  Evans. 

Lawrence  Glover,  Kevin  Lucas,  Dion  Mat- 
thews, Willard  Schneese.  Carmen  Wright, 
Leatrice  Elleabe,  Gerald  Ryle,  Raymond  San- 
tos, Jacqulin  Crews,  Renee  Bartley,  Jose 
Gamgal. 

Leon  Rayfield,  Don  Laws,  Mildred  Glover, 
JuUe  Ulmer,  Debgie  Gibson,  Terry  Robinson. 
Kim  Dates,  Karen  Wade,  Darryl  Evans, 
Donna  Johnson,  Juanita  Graham,  Randolph 
White,  Joseph  Jones,  Kevin  Agrew. 

Pamela  Kennedy,  Sheila  McQueen,  Robin 
Baylor,  Patricia  White,  Danny  Hicks,  Michael 
Brown,  John  Lively,  Linda  Sharp,  Deslree 
Collins.  Billy  Boyd,  Valarie  Petty,  John  Bart- 
ley. 

Reuben  Baylor,  Whitney  Blake,  Steven 
Bowie,  Louise  Brinkley,  Melvln  Brock,  An- 
gela Caldwell,  Aleta  Clay,  Michelle  Dunn, 
Dwayne  Ennls,  Carmen  Ferguson,  Timothv 
Fletcher. 


RURAL    AREAS    BEING    DENIED 
NEEDED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  25,  1974,  during  floor  debate 
on  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
H.R.  16901,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and  I  en- 
gaged In  a  colloquy  •Rith  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Environmental,  and  Consmner  Protec- 
tion, Senator  McGee.  This  colloquy  was 
to  establish  congressional  concern  for 
implementation  of  section  514.  title  V 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

This  section  provides  a,uthority  for 
establishing  a  rent  supplement  program 
for  the  FmHA  rental  programs.  At  that 
time.  Senator  McGee  advised  Senator 
Hathaway  and  me  that  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  had  con- 
sidered the  problem  very  carefully  and 
had  decided  that  the  best  way  to  proceed 
was  to  reque^^t  a  report  from  the  Depart- 


ment on  the  severity  of  the  problem,  and 
the  amount  of  drawdown  on  the  Rural 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  necessary  In 
order  to  implement  the  rent  supplement 
progi-am. 

Dm-ing  this  colloquy  the  dictinguishcd 
Senator  from  Wyoming  advised  us  tliat 
infonnation  from  FmHA  would  be  avail- 
able by  December  31,  1974,  because  he 
had  set  that  deadline  m  order  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  would 
have  ample  opoortunity  to  conduct  a  re- 
view and  act  on  the  matter  at  the  "first 
opportunity  for  a  supplemental  consid- 
eration." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  veiy  concerned 
that  tlie  Agency  did  not  bother  to  respond 
to  Senator  McGee  until  after  several 
communications.  The  answers  to  the  re- 
quest for  Fpeclfic  information  were  eva- 
sive and  unresponsive.  Finally,  the  dls- 
tuiguished  gentleman  from  V/yoming, 
had  to  send  a  strongly  worded  letter  to 
the  Agency,  making  it  very  clear  that 
the  subcommittee  wanted  the  infonna- 
tion on  rent  supplements. 

Over  2  months  after  having  requested 
the  necessary  information,  a  letter  was 
received  from  FmHA  on  Januai-y  30, 1975, 
This  letter  was  more  than  an  evasion, 
this  letter  was  a  downright  Insult  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  entire  Congress.  Besides  not 
providing  the  requested  information,  the 
letter  advised  the  subcommittee  that  the 
Agency  had  decided  that  there  is  question 
about  the  need  for  and  the  effectiveness 
of  a  rent  supplement  program, 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  decided 
that  there  was  a  need  for  the  iniral  rent 
supplement  program  when  we  enacted 
section  514  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continues  the 
type  of  operation  carried  out  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  in  defying  the  laws 
of  Congress.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  will  not  sit  still  and  watch  this 
happen,  especially  from  an  agency  which 
would  cut  back  i-n  a  food  stamp  program 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  housing  programs  of  the  FmHA 
have  generally  paralleled  those  offered 
by  HUD — FHA — programs,  with  one 
notable  exception,  rent  supplements. 
After  several  years  of  operating  rental 
programs  such  as  22 Id (3)  BMIR — below 
market  interest  rate — and  section  202  for 
elderly,  it  became  clear  that  the  basic 
goal  of  ser\'lng  the  needs  of  low-income 
people  could  not  be  met.  In  recognition 
of  this.  Congress,  as  part  of  the  Housmg 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  19C5 
(Public  Law  89-117),  enacted  the  rent 
supplement  program.  This  HUD  progi-am 
pro^'ldes  for  assistance  payments  to  own- 
ers of  federally  insured  projects  such  as 
221d(3) ,  231,  202,  and  236.  The  assistance 
payments  supplement  the  rent  of  low- 
income  tenants  so  that  they  do  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  ad- 
justed income  for  rent.  The  supplemen- 
tal payments  are  limited  to  those  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  public  housing 
limits  established  for  a  given  area.  There 
are  a  number  of  limitations  built  into  the 
program  such  as  the  number  of  units  in 
a  project  which  can  be  aided. 
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Between  fiscal  year  1966  and  fiscal 
year  1975  Congress  appropriated  $311 
mUlion  for  the  HUD  rent  supplement 
program.  This  program  has  assisted 
thousands  of  families  to  achieve  decent 
hoiasing,  primarily  in  ui'ban  areas.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  program  has  been  in- 
creasingly directed  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped Americans  who  are  given  a  pri- 
ority. It  has  also  helped  to  achieve  an 
income  mix  in  subsidized  projects  which 
is  also  a  peripheral  goal  established 
under  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 

Rural  areas  contain  close  to  60  percent 
of  the  substandard  housing  in  America, 
as  defined  by  the  Census.  In  addition, 
with  only  30  percent  of  the  population, 
rural  America  suffers  with  44  percent  of 
those  in  poverty.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  rural  America  desperately 
needs  every  housing  resource  available  if 
the  promise  of  a  decent  home  for  evei-y 
rural  American  is  to  be  kept.  One  would 
have  thought  that  riu-al  America  would 
have  been  the  first  place  that  the  rent 
supplement  program  would  be  used.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  not  the  case. 

The  FmHA  section  515  rural  rental 
progi'am  is  supposed  to  provide  rental 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  elderly  persons.  Despite  sub- 
sidies similar  to  those  in  the  HUD  ui'ban 
programs,  the  515  program  has  not  been 
able  to  serve  the  low-income  elderly  or 
families  except  in  several  Southern 
States  where  taxes  and  utility  cost  are 
low.  In  the  main,  the  section  515  program 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  congres- 
sional goal  of  serving  low-income  people, 
just  as  the  urban  rental  programs  were 
unable  to  do  this  without  additional  sub- 
sidles  in  the  form  of  rent  supplements. 
In  fiscal  year  1974  the  section  515  pro- 
gram was  responsible  for  the  production 
of  12,000  units  of  rental  housing.  Rentals 
for  the  section  515  program  in  a  few 
selected  States  were  as  follows: 

First.  Permsylvania— 1974,  1  bedroom, 
lowest  rental,  $130  per  month. 

Second.  New  Jersey— 1975,  1  bedroom, 
$167  per  month — estimate. 

Third.  Massachusetts — 1975,  2  bed- 
rooms, $190  per  month — estimate. 

These  are  examples  based  on  50-year 
mortgages  at  a  1 -percent  interest  mort- 
gage. In  many  States,  because  of  higher 
utility  costs  and  tax  rates,  it  Is  not  feasi- 
ble to  build  section  515  units,  but  clearly, 
Mr.  President,  Congress  did  not  intend 
this  program  to  be  sectional  in  nature. 

In  order  for  the  rural  rental  programs 
of  the  FmHA  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate  to  serve  low-income 
elderly  and  families,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  rural  housing  programs  to 
have  available  the  same  support  as  the 
urban  progiams.  We  recognized  this 
when  we  enacted  section  514  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  and  established  the  rural  rent  sup- 
plement program.  After  a  9-year  hiatus, 
equity  was  finally  provided  to  rural 
areas.  As  the  House  report  (H.R.  93- 
1114)  stated  about  rural  rental  assist- 
ance, "an  important  authority — long 
overdue." 
And  further  that — 

The  higher  Incidence  of  poverty  and  gen- 
erally lower  median  Incomes  In  rural  areas, 


coupled  with  the  critical  need  for  additional 
housing  serving  very  low-income  families, 
provide  adequate  justifications  for  this  spe- 
cial assistance. 

The  enactment  of  the  rural  rent  sup- 
plement piogi-am  was  an  important  step 
forward  and  had  wide  support  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  It  now  is  clear 
that  neither  the  FmHA  nor  this  admin- 
istration share  this  support.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Bostic,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  McGee.  After  clearing  away  the 
obscurities  raised  by  the  letter  the  main 
objections  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are: 

First.  Substantial  additional  person- 
nel required  to  administer  the  program. 
Second.  Question  about  the  need  for 
the  progi-am. 

Third.  Question  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  frankly  is  gib- 
berish and  consistent  with  an  admin- 
istration which  would  cut  back  on  the 
food  stamp  progi-am  for  the  elderly  and 
the  poor  in  order  to  keep  the  national 
debt  down. 

I  want  to  deal  with  the  Issues  raised 
by  Mr.  Bostic,  because  they  are  a 
smokescreen  for  the  real  reason  for  not 
implementing  the  program.  First,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  additional  employees 
would  be  required,  because  the  rent 
supplement  program  would  be  carried 
out  as  pait  of  current  operating  activi- 
ties of  the  agency  and  at  the  most  would 
require  a  bit  more  bookkeeping.  I  also 
find  it  interesting  that  Mr.  Bostic  is  now 
concerned  about  the  need  for  additional 
personnel  to  operate  a  rent  supplement 
progi-am.  Where  were  Mr.  Bostic,  Mr. 
Butz,  ■  and  General  Elliott  when  the 
Rural  Development  Act  was  added  to  the 
FmHA  responsibilities?  Did  they  com- 
plain about  the  need  for  more  staff? 
The  answer  is  no.  The  fact  is  that  they 
cut  staff.  If  additional  staff  is  required 
for  FmHA  why  has  not  the  administra- 
tion requested  it? 

Second,  Mr.  Bostic  questions  the  need 
for  the  rent  supplement  program.  I 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Bostic  and  Mr. 
Butz  also  read  the  statistics  of  the  1970 
census  which  indicate  that  some  900,000 
rural  families  have  average  rent  paying 
ability  of  less  than  $14  per  month  and 
most  of  these  people  live  in  substandard 
housing.  The  same  census  shows  some 
4,132,000  units  of  substandard  housing 
in  rural  America. 

In  this  period  to  even  raise  the  issue 
of  need  for  housing  in  rui-al  areas  shows 
either  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
problem  or  an  absolute  insensltivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  elderly. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Bostic  questions  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  progi-am  and  suggests 
that  "HUD  has  produced  a  very  large 
program  with  serious  deficiencies."  Mr. 
Bostic  does  not  offer  any  supporting 
evidence  for  his  statements.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  number  of  investigations  by 
GAO  and  congressional  committees 
have  established  serious  cases  of  mis- 
management of  the  housing  program  on 
the  part  of  HUD.  Is  this  what  Mi-.  Bostic 
means  by  "deficiencies"? 
Mr.  Bostic,  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  McGk, 
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suggests  that  the  HUD  section  8  program 
may  provide  an  alternative  to  rent  sup- 
plements. Much  ado  is  made  of  the  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  section  8  units  which 
are  set  aside  for  nonmetropolitan  areas 
I  would  remind  all  that  at  the  time  of  the 
ill-conceived    moratorium    on    housing 
subsidy  programs  instituted  by  foiiner 
President  Nixon  on  January  1973,  non- 
metropolitan  areas  were  getting  close  to 
40  percent  of  all  public  units.  While  this 
did  not  meet  the  need  based  on  the  per- 
centage of  substandard  housing  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas,  it  was  a  good  deal 
closer  than  the  20  to  25  percent  of  units 
available  under  the  section  8  program. 
In  addition,  the  section  8  program  is 
new  with  regulations  still  not  completed 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  regulations 
for  the  use  of  the  section  8  program  in 
combination  with  the  515  program  re- 
main to  be  drafted  and  promulgated 
Similar  regulations  for  the  revised  sec- 
tion 23  program  and  the  section  515  pro- 
gram were  in  the  drafting  stage  for  over 
18  months  and  never  did  get  completed. 
Beyond  this,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions by  many  as  to  whether  the  section  8 
pi-ogi-am  can  work  at  all.  Problems  such 
as   double   processing,   inadequate  fair 
market  rentals,  limited  HUD  persoiuiel, 
applicability  of  Davis-Bacon  rates,  and 
limited  rural  delivery  systems  are  all  se- 
rious questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  we  blithely  follow  the  HUD  sec- 
tion 8  pied  pipers.  The  experiences  of 
the  last  few  years  in  housing  by  this 
administration  should  give  us  reason  to 
pause  to  refiect  before  blindly  following. 
The  rural  rent  supplement  program 
makes  a  good  deal  more  sense  for  ob- 
vious reasons: 

First.  It  has  a  ready  vehicle  for  its 
iinplementation— every  section  515  proj- 
ect. 

Second.  There  are  built  in  legislative 
controls— a  limit  of  20  percent  of  the 
units  in  a  project  except  for  elderly  and 
farmworkers. 

Third.  Easy  processing— the  program 
involves  only  one  agency  with  a  minimum 
of  papei-work. 

Fourth.  Virtually  no  need  for  addi- 
tional staff  to  implement  the  program. 
Fifth.  Less  costly  than  the  section  8 
progi-am.  There  is  a  HUD  estimate  that 
the  section  8  assistance  payments  will 
average  $3,400  per  unit/per  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram will  cost  $500  per  unit/per  year 
below  the  1 -percent  subsidy  rate. 

I  think  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  use  the  section  8  program  in  rural 
areas,  but  the  rent  supplement  must 
also  be  implemented  immediately.  We 
need  every  tool  at  our  disposal  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  rural  people. 

I  close  by  reminding  you  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  spent  the  last  2  years 
in  wrecking  the  homebuilding  industry 
in  our  counti-y.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  desperately  needed  units  of 
housing  went  unbuilt.  Billions  of  dollars 
of  revenue  for  rural  America  went  un- 
spent. Tills  policy  htis  led  to  a  deep  re- 
cession generally  and  a  depression  in  the 
rural  construction  industoy. 

We  in  Congress  have  been  looking  for 
ways  to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 
I  suggest  that  by  assisting  the  rural  con- 
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struction  industry  to  serve  a  broader  sec- 
tion of  the  population,  we  would  be  ac- 
complishing this.  The  rent  supplement 
provision  of  tlie  1974  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  offers  such  as- 
sistance, and  we  should  demand  that  it 
be  implemented  by  the  administration 
immediately.  I  believe  that  the  next  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  should 
contain  the  needed  instmction  to  the 
FmHA  to  begin  the  program  immedi- 
ately. 

Since  the  rent  supplement  program  is 
tied  legislatively  to  the  rural  rental  pro- 
grams of  the  FmHA  and  because,  with 
the  exception  of  elderly  and  farmworker 
housing,  the  program  is  restricted  to 
assisting  20  percent  of  tlie  units,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  carefully  calculate 
the  budgetary  impact  of  tlie  program. 
Using  a  base  population  figure  of  20,000 
units  for  the  515  rural  rental  program, 
of  which  50  percent  would  be  for  the  el- 
derly, we  estimate  that  60  percent,  or 
6,000  units,  will  require  rent  supple- 
ments. Of  the  remaining  10,000  units,  up 
to  20  percent  could  be  supplemented, 
which  would  mean  an  additional  2,000 
units.  The  production  level  of  the  farm 
labor  housing  program,  sections  514- 
516,  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,000  units, 
of  which  75  percent  would  be  assisted. 
The  total  of  all  units  receiving  assist- 
ance would  be  8,750  in  niunber.  We  cal- 
culate that  an  average  rent  supplement 
of  $500  per  unit  per  year  will  be  re- 
quired, wliich  would  mean  a  total  expend- 
iture of  $4,375,000.  This  is  certainly 
a  modest  amount  to  invest  in  tlie  desper- 
ate housing  needs  of  nu'al  Americans. 

Mr.  President  may  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  stating  that  unless  I  see  evi- 
dence that  the  Department  of  Agiicul- 
ture  is  acting  responsibly  with  regard 
to  congressional  intent  on  rural  housing 
programs,  I  will  seriously  consider 
amending  section  514.  title  V  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  to  mandate  the  use  of  the 
program  and  remove  the  present  per- 
missive language. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  supporting  documents 
regarding  this  matter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  9.  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 

Chairman,  Subcomjiiitiec  on  AgricuUure ,  En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection, 
Committee  on  Approprintiona,  U.S.  Scn- 
utc,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  With  ennclment  of 
the  Housing  and  Comnmnity  Development 
Act  of  1974.  rural  areas  have  finally  gained 
parity  with  urban  areas  in  a  number  of  hous- 
ing assistance  programs.  One  new  program  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  "Rental 
Assistance"  (Section  514  of  Title  V  of  the 
1974  Housing  Act),  which  Is  comparable  to 
the  rent  supplement  program  authorized  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  1965,  but  Infrequently  used  In 
rural  areas.  The  importance  of  that  program 
in  our  inflationary  economy  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  It  will  enable  FmHA  to  make  assist- 
ance payments  to  owners  of  rural  rental 
(Section  515  program)  or  farm  labor  bousing 
projects  (Sections  614  and  516) ,  so  that  low- 
income  families  will  not  have  to  pay  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  .small  incomes  for 
housing. 


This  rental  assl.stance  program  is  financed 
through  reimbursements  to  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  and,  therefore,  will  not 
require  an  appropriation  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  f\m  concerned  that  without  specific 
language  in  either  the  Agricultural  or  the 
Supplementary  appropriations  bills,  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  will  be  delayed. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  was  given  new 
and  wide-ranging  authority  in  the  1974 
Houslnc:  Act,  yet  it  f .tiled  to  request  funds  for 
any  of  tlie  new  programs.  Tliere  is  no  Indic?- 
tion  that  tlie  Agency  will  move  aggressively 
on  this  program  eitlier.  I  heartily  agree  with 
President  Ford's  message  of  October  3,  la 
which  he  urges  early  implementation  of  the 
1974  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act — particularly  the  provisions  that  will 
help  those  people  who  are  hurt  the  most  by 
our  current  economic  sltiiation. 

The  cost  of  the  rent  supplement  program 
for  rural  areas  is  surprisingly  smaU  in  com- 
parison to  Its  benefits.  Furthermore,  the 
program  is  legislatively  limited  to  20  percent 
of  the  units  financed  under  the  rural  rental 
program,  except  in  the  case  of  elderly  or  farm 
labor  housing  projects.  This  past  year  FmH.'V 
financed  approximately  12,000  rural  rental 
units.  Even  if  that  workload  Is  increased  to. 
20.000  units  in  FY  75,  and  another  1,000  units 
of  farm  labor  housing  are  built,  I  estimate 
that  the  cost  of  the  rental  assistance  program 
would  amount  to  only  $4,375,000.  My  calcula- 
tions are  attached.  You  might  note  that  the 
per  unit  assistance  is  estimated  at  $500;  this 
is  far  less  than  the  $1200  per  unit  average  for 
the  lu-ban  rent  supplement  program.  The 
disparity  is  caused  by  a  lower  rental  cost  to 
the  consumer  under  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Rural  areas  are  generally  the  last  to  benefit 
from  federal  housing  programs,  yet  tliej' 
suffer  the  worst  housing  and  the  greatest 
poverty  in  this  nation.  With  Inflation  causing 
almost  dally  rises  in  the  price  of  housing,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  next  year's  appro- 
priation to  assist  our  rural  families  in  obtain- 
ing decent  housing.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  rental  assistance  program  will  be  a  valu- 
able tool  for  our  rural  residents,  and  that 
FmHA  sliould  make  it  available  imme- 
diately. 

I  am  attaching  some  committee  report 
draft  language  for  your  consideration.  Since 
the  Senate  has  not  acted  on  either  the  Agri- 
cultural or  the  Supplementary  appropria- 
tions bills,  I  think  that  either  piece  of  leg- 
islation might  be  appropriate.  If  this  Is  not 
possible.  I  intend  to  encourage  implementa- 
tion of  the  rural  rental  assistance  program 
tlirough  a  floor  colloquy. 

Tliank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Hi'mphrey. 

November  4, 1974. 
Hon.  James  T.  LyNrr. 

Secretary.  Departmeni  of  Housing  anH  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  urge  that  In  the 
development  of  regulations  by  your  Depart- 
ment for  the  implementation  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(PL  03-383),  careful  consideration  be  given 
to  the  effective  coordination  and  applica- 
tion of  provisions  relating  to  rural  housing 
and  development. 

As  you  know,  rural  America  contains  half 
of  the  Nation's  poor  and  two-thirds  of  its 
substandard  housing.  Moreover  it  should  be 
clearly  recognized  by  now  that  there  is  a 
dh-ect  connection  between  rural  conditions 
and  the  exacerbation  of  urban  problems.  Tlie 
central  requirement  of  the  present  decade 
is  the  creation  of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated Federal,  State  and  local  government 
policies  to  promote  balanced  national  growth 
and  development. 

PL  93-383  reflects  an  awareness  of  these 
facts  In  concrete  terms.  Thus,  while  Title  I 
explicitly  calls  for  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional   urban    growth    policy,    focuslr.g    on 


housing,  environmental,  and  economic  op- 
portunity requirements  principally  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income,  It  U  si:;- 
nificant  that  20  percent  of  community  de- 
velopment assistance  authorized  under  this 
Title  is  designated  for  allo;ation  to  units  of 
general  local  government  outside  of  metro- 
politan areas,  and  to  states  for  use  outside 
of  metropolitan  areas.  More  over,  In  addi- 
tion to  major  new  and  revised  housing  as- 
sistance projrams  authorized  under  tills  Act. 
importaut  Improvements  are  made  in  the 
programs  of  rural  housing  assistance  tlirough 
amendments,  under  Title  V,  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  we  are 
concerned  that  effective  coordination  be 
achieved  without  delay  between  your  office 
and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  early  implementation  of  various  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  which  can  benefit 
rural  residents.  As  you  know.  Section  603(b) 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  to  coor- 
dinate the  rural  development  work  of  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  focus  them  upon  rural 
development,  both  In  terms  of  their  substan- 
tive programs  and  In  terms  of  their  person- 
nel and  their  ofiBces. 

Moreover,  under  Title  V  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act,  a  new 
program  of  "Rental  Assistance"  Is  estab- 
lished, for  which  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration would  have  administrative  respon- 
sibility. We  urge  that  you  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assist 
hi  avoiding  any  delay  In  the  Implementation 
of  this  program,  which  would  enable  FmHA 
to  make  assistance  payments  to  owners  of 
rural  rental  or  farm  labor  housing  projects, 
so  tliat  low-Income  families  will  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  small 
Incomes  for  housing.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  FmHA  has  been  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  lowest  Income  families,  and 
It  should  be  expedited,  provided  adequate 
funds,  and  targetted  on  those  who  are  In  se- 
rious need  of  this  help. 

We  also  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
our  views  on  certain  specific  matters  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  regulations 
on  PL  93-383. 

First,  equitable  and  effective  housing  as- 
sistance outside  metropolitan  areas,  as  au- 
thorized under  this  Act,  may  be  hindered  by 
difficulties  confronted  by  local  governments 
In  the  preparation  of  technical  documents  In 
the  application  process.  It  Is  Important  that 
legislative  provisions  for  advance  payments 
and  technical  assistance  be  made  known  to 
local  governments  In  rural  areas.  The  De- 
partment should  also  Inform  these  govern- 
ments without  delay  and  in  clear  terms  of 
revisions  authorized  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  development  assistance,  to  permit 
communities  to  follow  simplified  procedures 
and  to  enable  local  governments  to  determine 
readily  whether  they  qualify  for  assistance. 

Second,  procedures  should  be  clearly  Indi- 
cated In  regulations  to  assure  that  the  review 
and  decision  process  on  development  as- 
sistance takes  uito  full  account  the  views  of 
local  governments  and  residents,  whiqh 
should  be  w-elghted  effectively  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  State  governments  In  final 
determinations  by  the  Department  on  assist- 
ance allofatlons. 

Third,  policies  of  the  Department  should 
take  account  of  the  Important  role  of  pri- 
vate, non-profit  corporations  and  of  local 
housing  aitthorities  in  the  development  of 
housing  programs  outside  of  metropolitan 
areas.  For  example,  often  In  rural  communi- 
ties, without  the  efforts  of  church-related 
organizations  as  housing  program  sponsors, 
the  job  will  not  get  done.  We  believe  it  Is 
Important,  therefore,  that  the  capabilities  of 
such  sponsors  and  local  housing  authorities 
be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  project  applications 
for  rural  areas. 
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Finally,  Section  518  of  PL  93-383  author- 
izes a  new  program  of  assistance  for  mobile 
homes  and  sites,  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.   However,   while   Title   VI   provides  for 
the  establishment   of   Federal   construction 
and  safety  standards  for  mobile  homes  and 
authorizes  a  program  of  mobile  home  safety 
research  and  development,  this  important  re- 
quirement in  addressing  problems  as.sociated 
with   the   utilization   of   mobile   homes   to- 
ward resolving  housing  shortages  mu.^t   be 
supplemented    by    carefully    developed    and 
scrupulously  monitored  regulations  for  ad- 
ministering the  mobile  homes  program  under 
Section  518.  Standards  must  be  clearly  set 
forth  on  site  requirements,  density  limits. 
and   essential   facilities   and   services   to   be 
provided  in  mobile  home  parks,  for  example, 
and  persons  purchasing  or  renting  mobile 
homes  under  this  program  should  have  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  protection  from  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  and  that  site  main- 
tenance and  services  will  be  stipulated  and 
continued  by  mobile  home  park  developer- 
owners   receiving   Federal   assistance   under 
this  Act. 

We  ask  that  you  give  immediate  and  se- 
rious consideration  to  these  recommenda- 
tions toward  assuring  that  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas  are  enabled  to  meet  urgent  needs 
and  undertake  planned  development  for  fu- 
ture growth. 

Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Dick  Ci-ark. 

U.S.  Senate. 


March  /,  19}3 


Mr.  McGee.  In  response  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota's  remarks 
let  me  reiterate  my  assurances  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  'rtie  sub- 
committee will  request  a  report  froril  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  status  of 
this  program,  with  the  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  end  of  his  calendar  year.  With 
this  information  in  hand,  the  committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the  pro- 
gram. 

Department  of  AcnicuLiunc, 
Wmhington,  D.C..  Juniiory  30. 1075 
Hon.  Gale  McGee. 

diairjnan.  Subcommittee  on  AgricuHure, 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion,  U.S.  Senate,   Wafhingtoji,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  14  concerning  im- 
plementation of  tlie  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 

This  new  authority  in  the  Act  is  discre- 
tionary and  would  require  substantial  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  administrative  re- 
sources for  implementation. 

As  you  observed  in  your  letter,  a  rent  sup- 
plement program  for  rural  America  U  an 
undertaking  of  potential  great  magnitude. 
There  are  several  important  steps  to  be 
taken  and  difficvUt  decisions  to  be  made; 
consequently,  we  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
out,  with  any  precision,  a  timetable  for  im- 
plementing this  program. 

Primarily,  there  is  concern  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
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tration  (PmHA)  about  the  need  for  anri 
effectiveness  of  the  new  rural  rent  sunnle 
ment  program.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  experlencf 
with  rent  supplements  has  produced  a  verv 
large  program  with  serious  deficiencies  Thp 
Administration  believes  that  the  rent  sun 
plement  program  authorized  by  this  Act 
which  involves  deep  subsidies  and  resultant 
high  Federal  outlays,  may  not  be  effective 
and  csmnot  be  effective  within  any  reason- 
able  cost.  Con.sequently,  implementation  of 
a  rural  rent  supplement  program  is  re- 
ijriided  as  being  of  questionable  value 

As  you  may  know,  HUD  is  currently  pro- 
viding  rental  housing  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  under  its  section  8  leased 
housing  program  which  may  provide  an 
alternative  to  rent  supplements.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  assisted  units  under  section 
8  are  required  to  be  located  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas. 

The  FinHA  has  implemented  many  of  the 
authorities  included  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  and  has  be- 
gun work  on  developing  procedures  for 
others  (as  the  enclosed  outline  shows).  In 
view  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  implement  this  new  discretion- 
ary program  and  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administration  that  we  should  not  proceed 
with  implementation  of  the  rent  supple- 
ment  program. 
Sincerely, 

William  Erwin, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


State 

Alabama. .: 

Alaska ". 

Arizona I', 

Arkansas... ..', 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ]. 

Delaware... 

Florida '.I 

Georgia j. 

Hawaii j. 

Idaho ^. 

Illinois ..' 

Indiana 

Iowa '„ 

Kansas ,.,. 

Kentucky '._,' 

Louisiana j. 

Maine ; 

Maryland J 

Massachusetts j.. 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota ^ 

Mississippi „ 

Missouri .. 


Total  rural 
housing  units 


Substandard   rural   housing 
units 


457,000 
45,000 
19,000 
334,000 
665,000 
169,000 
207,000 
51,000 
474,000 
570,000 
37,000 
109,000 
620, 000 
586,000 
405.000 
274.000 
504,  000 
377,000 
170,000 
276,000 
269,000 
726,000 
407,000 
377,000 
523,000 


Number 


166.000 

20,000 

33,000 

178,000 

93,  000 

32,000 

15,000 

9,000 

85.000 

170,000 

12,000 

19,000 

106,900 

102,000 

63,000 

43.000 

218.000 

125,  000 

47,000 

53,000 

26,000 

127, 000 

95,000 

158,000 

142,000 


Percent 


36.1 
43.5 
11.0 
34.5 
8.4 
7.2 
7.6 
17.6 
18.0 
29.9 
32.6 
17.8 
17.2 
17.4 
15.7 
15.9 
43.3 
33.2 
27.7 
19.0 
9.6 
17.5 
23.5 
41.8 
27.2* 


Percent  of 

substandard 

housing  units 

in  State 

which  are 

in  rural  areas 


57.9 
76.1 
14.9 
69.5 
9.3 
10.9 
19.0 
53.9 
27.7 
57.8 
24  2 
61.5 
24.4 
44.8 
52.6 
51.5 
75.5 
49.7 
67.9 
42.4 
15.1 
40.1 
53.8 
71.8 
52.9 


State 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Nev/  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 
New  York... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island...'.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah '_'" 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming  ..   


Percent  of 

substandard 

Substandard   rural 

housing 

housing  units 

units 

in  State 

which  are 

in  rural  areas 

housing  units 

Number 

Percent 

112,000 

25,000 

22.3 

62  3 

203,000 

32. 000 

15.6 

53.4 

34,000 

6,000 

16.6 

29.9 

111,000 

18,000 

15.9 

57.1 

256,000 

22,000 

8.5 

11.7 

94  000 

38,000 

11.2 

20.8 

831.000 

100.000 

11.8 

15.7 

886,  000 

255,000 

28.9 

73.0 

116,  000 

31,000 

27.0 

748 

800,000 

150,000 

18.7 

39.9 

305,000 

67,000 

21.8 

55.8 

231,  000 

29,000 

7.3 

8.6 

1,054,000 

165,000 

15.6 

42.6 

34, 000 

4,000 

12.3 

15.6 

416,000 

137,000 

32.9 

68.0 

126,000 

33.000 

26.4 

74  3 

534,  000 

184,000 

34.5 

66.0 

845,000 

216.000 

6.8 

16.1 

62, 000 

11,000 

11.8 

12.4 

102, 000 

16.000 

15.5 

79.0 

544,000 

190,000 

34.9 

70.0 

325,000 

40.000 

6.6 

8.2 

349, 000 

119.000 

33.9 

84.9 

482,000 

97,000 

20.5 

51.8 

45,000 

9,000 

20.0 

59.6 

PRIVATE  MONEY  IN  PURSUIT  OF 
PUBLIC  NEEDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  unique  in  that  we  have  devel- 
oped an  extensive  network  of  private 
philanthropic  institutions  to  funnel  pri- 
vate sector  money  into  areas  of  social 
need.  To  encourage  these  institutions 
we  have  adopted  a  variety  of  tax  incen- 
tives. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  this  private  money  benefit 
oiu:  people  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible.  In  effect,  private  philanthropy 
is  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
They  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 


gress have  a  right  to  expect  that  this 
money  will  be  used  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  recent  speech  I 
delivered  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Private  Money  in  PuRsurr  of  Public 

Needs 

( By  Senator  Vance  Hartke) 

In  one  form  or  another,  the  charitable 
instinct  has  been  a  part  of  every  major  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  was  preva- 
lent among  the  ancient  Chinese  and  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
In  a  multitude  of  varieties,  it  has  been  nur- 


tured by  most  of  the  countries  of  the  East- 
ern and  western  worlds.  In  our  own  society, 
it  ha.s  taken  many  forms,  but  none  so  unique 
as  the  private  foundation. 

Twenty-nlne-thousand  foundations  with 
more  than  twenty-one  billion  dollars  in  as- 
sets, making  about  three  billion  dollars  in 
charitable  grants  each  year.  Those  are  the 
haid  figures  which  form  the  outline  of  the 
private  foundation  picture,  but  they  do  not 
begin  to  sketch-in  the  substance. 

The  fine  lines  of  the  brush  strokes  paint 
a  picture  of  people  helping  other  people— 
of  people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
accumuKated  wealth,  using  their  money  to 
benefit  others.  They  paint  a  picture  of  social 
concern,  of  humanity  and  brotherhood.  From 
the  schoolhouse  to  the  scientific  laboratory, 
foundations  have  been  involved  with  the  con- 
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eerns  of  American   citizens   and   dedicated 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  lives. 

Although  their  numbers  are  proportion- 
ately small  and  their  grants  equal  only  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  charitable  dollars  spent  each 
vear,  private  foundations  are  significant  be- 
cau.se  they  engage  In  an  institutional  effort 
to  make  rational  decisions  about  the  best 
uses  of  their  relatively  scarce  financial  re- 
sources. 

It  is  the  business  of  making  rational  grant 
decisions  which  enables  foundations  to  have 
an  impact  far  beyond  the  dollars  and  cents 
limit  of  their  money.  A  foundation  which 
sets  its  sights  on  specific  objectives  and 
which  approves  grant  applications  repre- 
senting the  most  helpful  and  imaginative 
means  of  achieving  those  objectives,  can 
make  a  far  more  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
money  than  almost  any  other  charitable  al- 
ternative. Unfortunately,  many  foundations 
lack  the  clearly  defined  purpose  which  they 
must  have  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Foundations  receive  their  tax  exemption 
on  the  premise  that  they  will  serve  a  public 
purpose.  It  Is  one  thing  to  meet  the  legal 
technicalities  of  that  requirement,  but  quite 
another  to  satisfy  Its  substance. 

The  annual  reports  of  all  too  many  foun- 
dations simply  list  grant  after  grant,  or  pro- 
gram after  program.  All  that  says  Is  "we 
•  gave",  but  that  Is  not  enough  to  justify  the 
continued  existence  of  any  private  founda- 
tion. 

It  is  time  to  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
There  are  twenty-nine  thousand  private 
foundations  In  this  country,  but  many  are 
really  not  doing  an  effective  Job.  Most  foun- 
dations do  not  have  adequate  professional 
staffs  to  sift  grant  applications.  And  most 
have  not  engaged  In  the  type  of  Innovative 
programs  which  are  truly  responsive  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  American  people. 
No  one  could  expect  every  grant  made  by 
each  of  the  twenty-nine  thousand  founda- 
tions to  be  a  shining  example  of  dynamic 
creativity,  but  surely  foundations  as  a  whole 
can  do  better  than  they  have  been  doing  In 
recent  years. 

Each  of  us  knows  that  many  of  the  foun- 
dations established  In  the  thirty  years  came 
Into  existence  because  our  laws  made  them 
attractive  tax  shelters.  Whether  or  not  a 
foundation  was  established  to  avoid  taxes  is 
not  as  important  as  whether  Its  money  Is 
serving  useful  public  purpose.  That  Is  the 
responsibility  of  foundation  managers,  and 
it  is  a  responsibility  at  which  all  too  many 
faU. 

American  foundations  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  our  society  and  to 
people  throughout  the  world.  They  have  been 
at  their  best  when  their  money  has  sup- 
ported Innovative,  experimental,  or  Imagina- 
tive programs.  Doing  things  that  neither 
government  or  other  private  institutions 
would  do  has  been  their  hallmark. 

There  was  a  time  some  fifty  years  ago  when 
foundations  spent  more  for  education  than 
to  any  other  single  purpose,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  on  higher  education 
alone  than  foundations  spend  on  all  of  the 
grants  for  all  purposes. 

What  this  means  Is  that  government  has 
expanded^lts  role  significantly  In  the  past 
five  decactes.  There  Is  hardly  an  aspect  of 
our  lives  that  it  does  not  touch.  Tliere  are 
programs  to  aid  businessmen,  students, 
fa'niers,  the  xinemployed,  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  the  sick.  If  government  Is  not  aiding 
somebody,  than  it  Is  probably  regulating 
him  in  some  manner. 

The  expanding  role  of  government  does 
not  spell  doom  for  private,  voluntary  char- 
itable efforts.  If  anything,  we  need  private 
initiative  even  more  now  than  we  did  fifty 
years  ago. 

Fotmdations  and  other  private  sector  in- 
stitutions offer  a  useful  alternative  to  total 
dependence  on  government  for  probing  new 
ideas,  treading  Into  politically  sensitive  wa- 


ters, examining  the  basic  Institutions  and 
principles  of  our  society,  and  experimenting 
with  Innovative  approaches.  At  a  time  when 
there  has  been  a  growing  dependence  on  the 
resources  of  government,  private  founda- 
tions remind  us  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Individual  and  the  meaning  of  human 
concern. 

There  are  millions  of  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  have  lost  hope  for  the  future.  They 
no  longer  look  toward  the  horizons  with  the 
zeal  of  an  explorer,  never  knowing  what  lies 
ahead  but  always  assured  that  there  will  be 
something  new  and  exciting  to  be  discovered. 
Growth,  hard  work  and  optimism  have  been 
the  essential  characteristics  of  America,  but 
they  are  all  In  short  supply  today. 

While  rural  communities  are  becoming 
ghost  towns,  many  urban  and  suburban 
communities  are  adopting  no-growth  poli- 
cies. At  least  seven-and-one-half-mllllon 
men  and  women  are  unemployed,  and  that 
figure  Is  Ukely  to  Increase.  Everywhere  we 
turn,  people  look  to  the  future  with  a 
pessimism  which  Is  encouraged  by  the  state- 
ment of  their  President. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  so  tired  and  weak  that  they  cannot  be 
rallied  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  lost  their  desire  to  dream. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  abdicated 
the  full  responsibility  for  our  destiny  to 
government  bureaucrats. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  build  a  better 
society  with  the  help  of  private  institutions 
like  foundations. 

That  is  the  challenge  facing  foundations 
today.  Will  they  live  up  to  their  promise  of 
promoting  pluralism  and  diversity,  Innova- 
tion and  experimentation?  Will  they  reach 
out  a  helping  hand  In  those  areas  where 
their  help  Is  needed  most?  Will  they  carve 
out  a  new  role  for  themselves,  based  on  the 
needs  of  our  society?  I  Join  with  you  In 
hoping  for  a  resounding  "yes"  to  each  of 
those  challenging  questions. 

The  role  which  private  foundations  carve 
out  for  themselves  will  have  many  faces. 
On  occasion,  foundations  will  become  in- 
volved In  areas  or  projects  where  government 
or  other  private  Institutions  fear  to  tread.  At 
other  times,  foundations  will  be  partners 
with  government,  business,  or  public  chari- 
ties. Their  grants  may  be  for  only  a  year  or 
two,  or  they  may  represent  a  long-term  com- 
mitment over  many  years.  Above  all,  those 
grants  must  represent  the  best  public  use 
of  private  resources  which  the  foundation 
can  find. 

Each  and  every  one  of  the  twenty-nlne- 
thousand  private  foundations  must  under- 
stand that  it  exists  to  do  charitable  work 
which  cannot  be  done  as  effectively  by  any 
other  available  source  of  money.  Once  the 
full  meaning  of  that  premise  Is  clearly  un- 
derstood, every  foundation  should  take  a 
close  look  at  the  unmet  needs  of  the  com- 
munity It  serves  and  decide  how  best  its 
available  money  can  be  used  to  meet  one  or 
more  of  those  needs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
has  been  devoting  Its  efforts  to  shedding  as 
much  light  on  this  subject  as  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  last  Congress,  we  held  nine  full  days 
of  hearings  and  we  have  rather  extensive 
plans  for  more  hearings  this  year.  All  of  this 
activity  Is  Indicative  of  the  Increasing  at- 
tention which  Congress  Is  likely  to  pay  to 
private,  charitable  organizations. 

As  you  know,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  serious  abuses 
of  the  tax  privilege  on  the  part  of  founda- 
tions. A  few  Members  of  Congress  wanted  to 
sign  a  death  warrant  for  foundations,  but 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  came  down  on 
the  side  of  encouraging  foundations  to  exist 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  meet  those  leg- 
islative requirements  which   were  designed 


to  assure  that  a  public  purpose  was  being 
served. 

To  carry  out  that  objective.  Congress  en- 
acted one  of  the  most  complicated  sections 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  Included  a  tax  on  founda- 
tions to  pay  the  costs  of  governmental  super- 
vision of  all  tax-exempt  organizations.  Any- 
one with  a  basic  course  in  business  economics 
knows  that  governmental  taxes  are  merely 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  In  the  form 
of  Increased  price. 

In  the  case  of  foundations,  there  is  no 
product  to  sell.  Foundations  are  trying  to 
give  away  their  money.  The  only  one  who 
suffers  from  the  four  percent  excise  tax  is 
the  charitable  recipient. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
charging  foundations  for  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering exempt  organizations,  but  the  four 
percent  excise  tax  brings  Ui  more  than  twice 
the  revenue  which  Is  needed  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  simple  conunon  sense  to  reduce 
that  tax  to  two  percent,  and  the  quicker 
that  is  done,  the  better  It  will  be  for  all 
those  in  our  society  who  will  benefit  from 
the  forty  million  dollars  In  new  money  which 
will  go  to  charitable  purposes. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  budget 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  new  assist- 
ant I.R.S.  Commissioner  for  exempt  orga- 
nizations and  employee  benefit  plans.  That 
budget  will  mean  less  money  going  Into  the 
exempt  organization  functions  of  I.R.S.  this 
year  than  was  spent  last  year. 

One  of  the  principle  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  foundations  bEis  been  to  develop 
new  Information  about  the  foundation  com- 
munity. We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the 
active  cooperation  of  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But 
if  the  proposed  budget  means  that  no  new 
personnel  will  be  devoted  to  exempt  organiza- 
tion activities,  and  if  that  budget  means  that 
our  subcommittee  will  be  getting  less  infor- 
mation than  we  had  expected  to  receive,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  be  at  least  one 
strong  voice  speaking  out  for  more  money. 

The  four  percent  excise  tax  will  bring  In 
around  eighty  million  dollars  In  revenue  this 
year.  There  Is  no  reason  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  cannot  go  into  the  exempt 
organization  activities  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  What  the  admlnlstratioi'  *'«« 
proposed  is  that  foundations  not  only  pay  for 
the  costs  of  supervising  all  types  of  exempt 
organizations,  but  that  they  will  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  administering  private  pension 
plans,  as  well.  That  is  not  what  Congress  In- 
tended and  It  wUl  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out vigorous  opposition. 

There  has  been  a  significant  amount  of 
discussion  about  the  minimum  payout  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  code.  The  principle  behind 
that  provision  Is  sound.  Foundations  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sit  on  their  money,  sim- 
ply accumulating  more  and  more  wealth. 
One  measure  of  how  well  the  public  purpose 
is  being  served  Is  the  amount  of  money  which 
a  foundation  gives  out  each  year.  The  mini- 
mum payout  provision  sets  a  floor  for  that 
amount,  but  It  does  It  In  way  that  may  be 
endangering  the  future  of  many  worthwhile 
foundations. 

No  foundation  has  a  right  to  an  unlimited 
lifespan.  Foundations  should  be  measured 
by  accomplishments,  not  longevity.  But  It  is 
disturbing  that  nearly  five  thousand  founda- 
tions terminated  their  existence  since  1969 
and  that  there  were  too  few  new  foundations 
formed  to  take  their  place.  And  it  Is  equally 
alarming  that  economic  conditions  are  erod- 
ing the  assets  of  many  existing  foundations 
so  that  their  Impact  on  our  society  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  may  be  that  the  economics  of 
Inflation  mandate  that  foundations  have  a 
decreasing  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  oiu-  tax 
laws  should  encourage  that  trend. 

The  present  minimum  payout  provision  re- 
quires foundations  to  be  penalized  unreason- 
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ably  during  periods  when  total  Investment 
yields,  and  therefore  money  available  for 
grants,  Is  decreasing.  They  are  penalized  be- 
cause the  payout  provision  yields  a  result 
which  is  simply  unrealistic  under  economic 
conditions  such  aa  those  which  now  prevail. 
The  law  should  require  foundations  to  make 
prudent  Investment  decisions.  That  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  In  1969.  but  the  legis- 
lative language  we  adopted  six  years  ago  may 
now  be  producing  unintended  results. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  has 
asked  both  the  foundation  community  and 
the  Treasury  Department  to  produce  infor- 
mation which  will  help  us  assess  the  impact 
of  the  minimum  payout  provision.  When  we 
get  those  facts,  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mir.tee  may  decide  that  a  legislative  modi- 
fication is  needed. 

For  the  past  three  months,  we  have  been 
working  with  the  Treasury  Department  to 
determine  If  a  more  equitable  formula  for 
determining  the  applicable  percentage  can 
be  adopted  imder  the  existing  statute.  I  have 
seen  close  to  a  dozen  different  formulas  for 
computing  the  minimum  payout  level.  Quite 
frankly,  each  one  is  more  intricate  than  the 
others.  The  staff  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  together  with  the  assistance  of 
many  highly  talented  tax  attorneys,  have 
spent  hours  trying  to  come  up  with  a  better 
formula  than  the  one  now  being  used  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  So  far.  those  efforts 
have  not  been  fruitful. 

The  present  payout  formula  Is  clearly  in- 
adequate. In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
problems  with  the  statute  as  written  and 
diffleultles  In  assessing  1974  data  on  money 
rates  and  investment  yields.  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  come  up  with  an  alternate  formula 
which  will  be  more  equitable.  I  am  today, 
therefore,  requesting  the  Tieasury  Depart- 
ment to  exercise  Its  statutory  authority  to 
refrain  from  changing  the  payout  rate  for 
1975.  This  would  mean  that  all  foundations 
will  operate  under  the  statutory  six  percent 
rate  for  1975. 

If  my  proposal  Is  adopted,  there  wUl  be 
time  for  Congress  and  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
amine the  statute  to  determine  U  legislative 
modification  is  necessary.  The  sU  percent 
payout  rate  for  1975  wlU  be  at  least  one  per- 
cent less  than  the  rate  which  would  have 
applied  under  the  present  payout  formula. 
Within  the  next  several  weeks,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations  will  examine  this 
question  in  detail.  If  there  Is  a  need  for  new 
legislation.  I  expect  it  to  be  offered  as  part 
of  a  general  tax  reform  package  which  will 
come  before  Congress  later  this  year. 

Legislative  proposals  which  seek  to  bene- 
fit private  foundations  should  be  approached 
with  caution.  Foundations  have  rarely  had 
a  high  profile,  and  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  little  idea  what  foundations  do. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Foundations  will  do  Its 
part  to  provide  Congress  with  some  of  that 
Information.  We  Intend  to  hold  a  series  of 
hearings  on  areas  such  as  aging,  education, 
health,  and  urban  problems  to  examine  what 
foundations  have  been  doing.  But  founda- 
tions themselves  must  bear  the  major  re- 
.«ponsibility  for  informing  Congress  and  the 
piibllc. 

Very  few  foundations  maintain  contact 
with  their  representatives  In  Congress.  When 
it  comes  time  to  vote  on  a  matter  affecting 
private  foundations,  each  Congressman  and 
Senator  must  make  his  own  Judgment  about 
the  value  of  this  type  of  charitable  Institu- 
tion. If  a  foundation  has  a  story  to  tell  it 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that 
Congress  knows  about  that  atory. 

I  am  weU  aware  of  the  concerns  which 
many  people  in  the  private  charitable  field 
have  about  the  statutory  prohibition  regard- 
ing' lobbying  and  legislative  activity.  That 
prohibition  deserves  to  be  re-examined  by 


Congress.  The  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  give  such  a  broad  Uiterpre- 
tatlon  to  the  restriction,  that  foundations 
are  discouraged  from  involving  themselves 
In  some  of  the  most  Important  Issues  fachig 
this  country.  Other  foundations  have  used 
the  restriction  as  a  convenient  shield  behUid 
which  to  hide. 

Tiiere  is  no  sensible  reason  to  prohibit 
founc'.ations  and  other  organlzation.s  declared 
tax-exempt  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  from  expressing  their 
views  on  legislation  which  affects  their 
operations  or  which  In  some  way  relates  di- 
rectly to  their  program  activities.  This  is  a 
basic  first  amendment  right  which  should 
not  be  denied  to  any  person  or  Institution 
HI  our  society. 

Because  this  gathering  is  sponsored  by  the 
Council  on  Foundations.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
comment  about  its  activities.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Bob  Goheen  and  Dave  Free- 
man, the  council  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  Subcommittee  pn  Foundations.  I  know 
what  the  council  has  been  trying  to  do  and 
I  support  those  efforts.  But  I  also  believe  that 
Its  role  must  be  expanded  If  the  foundation 
community  is  to  be  encouraged  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities. 

There  Is  no  more  pressing  Issue  facing 
foundations  today  than  the  necessity  to  be- 
come more  responsive  to  public  needs.  Tlie 
problem  can  be  approached  from  the  per- 
spective of  new  legislation,  but  It  would  be 
far  more  effective  if  it  were  solved  by  founda- 
tions themselves. 

The  CoimcU  on  Foundations  could  assist 
smaller  foundations  by  establishing  a  pool 
of  talent  to  help  them  evaluate  grant  pro- 
posals. Some  of  the  larger  foundations  are 
being  forced  to  reduce  their  program  per- 
sonnel: surely  these  people  could  form  the 
nucleus  to  assist  foundations  which  are  un- 
able to  afford  a  permanent  professional  staff 
of  their  own. 

Grant  evaluation  Is  another  area  of  defi- 
ciency In  which  the  councU  could  assist 
Foundations  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
standard  evaluation  procedures  which  enable 
them  to  determine  the  resvilts  of  their  grants 
These  procedures  should  Include  an  effort  to 
reach  out  to  the  community  to  get  an  Idea  of 
how  the  public  evaluates  the  Impact  of  the 
foundation's  money. 

Another  method  by  which  foundations  can 
improve  their  operations  Is  to  provide  public 
representation  on  their  governing  boards.  No 
group  which  seeks  to  serve  the  public  can 
afford  to  limit  itself  to  dependence  on  a 
select  group  of  executives  to  set  policy  and 
direction. 

The  council  must  continue  to  take  the 
lead  In  urging  foundations  to  go  public  I 
suspect  that  a  minority  of  the  councU's 
members  publUh  annual  reports,  and  that 
an  even  smaller  number  make  any  effort  to 
publicize  their  grants.  That  attitude  must  be 
turned  around  for  the  good  of  the  founda- 
tion community. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
new  foundations,  the  council  should  help 
compile  new  literature  which  makes  It  easier 
for  the  potential  foundation  donor  to  wade 
through  the  maze  of  statutory  requirements. 

Above  all,  the  council  must  take  the  lead 
through  programs  such  as  the  one  we  are' 
having  today,  to  help  foundations  define  the 
Issues  which  confront  them  and  to  approach 
those  Issues  with  the  type  of  dynamic  and 
creative  Ideas  which  wUl  guarantee  their  role 
In  American  society. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  do  aU  that  I  can 
to  encourage  foundations  to  do  more  and  to 
do  better.  Most  of  the  Institutions  In  our  so- 
ciety are  being  chaUenged  and  foundations 
can  expect  no  special  immunity.  Survival 
U  not  the  Issue;  rather  It  Is  a  question  of 
the  quality  of  life  which  we  establish  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

Each  of  us  must  bring  a  spirit  of  optimism 
and  hope  to  our  work.  There  are  brighter 
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days  ahead  for  aU  of  us,  and  foundations 
will  be  no  exception.  All  that  Is  required  i^ 
that  we  accept  the  responslbUlty  for  shan 
Ing  our  own  destiny.  I  look  forward  to  work 
Ing  with  you  to  meet  that  challenge 


NEEDED  SENATE  STAFF  REFORM 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  too 
much  of  the  current  criticism  of  Senate 
staff  and  operatmg  procedures  has  reach- 
ed the  totally  unrealistic  conclusion  that 
Senators  receive  too  much  help—too 
much  staff — too  much  space.  Anyone  who 
spends  5  minutes  within  these  halls 
knows  how  absurd  such  commentaries 

Thus,  it  was  refreshing  this  morning 
to  read  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
about  reform  of  Senate  operations,  par- 
ticularly since  it  followed  a  series  of  per- 
ceptive critical  articles  in  the  Post  about 
Senate  operations. 

The  Post  proposes  that  Senators  should 
receive  more— not  less— expert  aid  and 
that  basic  staff  authorizations  should  be 
changed  to  reduce  Senators'  dependence 
on  committee  si  ff  payroll. 

This  refoi-m  x  Mch  the  Post  proposes 
can  be  accomplisl  .^-i  through  adoption  of 
an  amendment  authorized  by  Senator 
Gravel  of  Alaska  at  1  Senator  Brock  of 
Tennessee.  Since  th  1  amendment  may 
be  before  us  next  week,  I  hope  all  Sen- 
ators will  consider  carefully  what  the 
Post  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Sprawl  in  the  Senate 
It  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb  that  every  In- 
stitution of  government  should  be  reassessed 
at  least  once  in  each  generation.  By  this 
gauge  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  due  for  a  check-up, 
since  Its  basic  committee  system  has  not 
been  reviewed  since  1946.  For  three  decades 
the  Senate  has  responded  to  changhig  needs 
and  increasing  pressiires  by  adding  on— more 
subconunittees,  more  staff,  more  buildings, 
more  special  bureaus  and  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ments. Most  Institutions  of  course  react  this 
way.  but  the  tendency  toward  unexamined 
growth  Is  accentuated  In  the  Senate  because 
that  body  Is  really  an  agglomeration  of  100  or 
more  small  biureaucracles,  each  with  Its  own 
purposes  and  leadership. 

The  resulting  unevenness  has  become  evi- 
dent In  staffing  practices.  Senators  with  de- 
manding constituencies  and  wide-ranging 
legislative  Interests — not  to  mention  presi- 
dential ambitions — find  their  office  allow- 
ances for  staff  Inadequate.  Committee  staff 
resources  thus  are  fought  for,  constantly  ex- 
panded and  occasionally  misused.  A  recent 
Waslilngton  Post  study  of  committee  prac- 
tices found,  for  example,  that  some  senators 
have  built  sizeable  empires  on  a  few  key 
chairmanships,  while  it  Is  common  practice 
to  use  people  on  committee  payrolls  for  other 
legislative  work,  political  errands,  constitu- 
ent services  and  answering  the  mall. 

More  Important  than  the  petty  con- 
nivances are  the  effects  of  this  approach  on 
the  performance  of  Individual  senators,  com- 
mittees and  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Some  In- 
ternal competition  and  Inequalities  In  staff 
resources  are  not  only  Inevitable  but  de- 
sirable In  any  legislative  body— to  a  poUit. 
But  the  Senate  may  have  passed  that  point. 
Last  year,  for  Instance,  three  subcommittees 
found  reason  to  hold  hearings  on  national 
.<=ecurlty  wiretapping— and  none  of  them  had 
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lurlsdlctlon  over  bUls  on  the  subject.  En-  more  susceptible  to  sabotage  and  acci-  The  8000*  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  weapons 

ergy  policy  falls  within  the  grasp  of  so  many  dents  *'■"  °"    '^)    ***^  *"**  ^■^-  Mlnuteman  and 

panels  that  special  arrangements  had  to  be  j     j          important  as  their  findings.  ^Itan    land-based    missiles,     (2)     the    656 

made  to  orchestrate   consideration   of   the  ^nwpvpr    are  their  excellent  recommen-  Pola"^  Poseidon    missiles    on    the    41    U.S. 

Pord   administration's    comprehensive    bill.  ?°^®^ ^^ '  ^'^  „  """^  excellent  recommen  ballistic    missile   submarines,    and    (3)    the 

ofersieht  of  the  Executive   Branch  Is  frag-  dations.  The  Center  strongly  recommends  nearly  500  U.S.  SAC  bombers.  The  U.S.  has 

n  ented.  Staff  budgets  bea-  so  little  relation  that   all   tactical   nuclear   weapons   and  been   producing   strategic   nuclear   weapons 

to  committee   workloads   that   members  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  not  presently  at  the  rate  of  three  per  day  for  the  past  four 

.some   panels,   notably  Judiciary   and   Labor  on  U.S.   ships   and   aircraft,   be  brought  years,    and    the    total   promises   to   grow    to 

"and    PubUc    Welfare,    use    committee-paid  back    to   the   United    States.   I   strongly  about  21.000  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  weapons 

proiessionals  for  other  projects  while  many  agree   with  this   recommendation   and  I  «"der  the  limits  set  by  the  November  1974 

cpnators  on  the  Approoriations  and  Fniance  ,,,.gentlv  recommend  that  the  Congress  U.S.-Soviet  Vladivostok  Agreement, 

committees  lack   adequate  expert   help   for  "|4  "areful   c^nsiderS    to   this   <=UK-  ^^^  P^'blicized  and  understood  is  the  fact 

crucial  committee  work.  gue   careiui   consiaei aiion   to   inis  sut  that  nearly  22.000  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weap- 

Sonie  say  the  way  to  cope  with  all  of  this  gestion.  ons  are  in  position  worldwide.  7000  U.S.  tacti- 

is  to  cut  "back.  That  view  is  common,  for  I  also  believe  that  the  Centers  recom-  cal  nuclear  weapons  are  on  land  In  Europe. 

instance,  among  oldtimers  who  like  to  re-  mendation  that  far  greater  over.sight  is  Approximately  1700  are  located  on  land  in 

call  how  things  were  done  with  a  few  clerks  needed  in  this  area  is  well  founded.  We  Asia.  2.500  tactical  nuclear  weapons  (as  well 

and  one  trusted  legislative  aide  when  they  have  had  the  unfortunate  experience,  in  ^  '^•^^  strategic  nuclear  weapons)  are  esti- 

were  on  the  Hill.  But  few  senators  can  func-  ^^e  last  few  months,  to  learn  what  the  ^^^^^  ^°  be  aboard  U.S.  Navy  combat  ships 

tlon  well  that  way  today;  the  workloads  are  daiiffprs  are  to  the  lark  of  nrooer  over-  ^^^^  remainder,  approximately  10,800  tactical 

too  big  and  the  Issues  too  complex.  Indeed.  S  of  the  Central  InteniErnceAeencv  ""'=^^*''  ^'^^P^^^'  "«  »^'e»«'l  t°  ^  S.  bases 

if  the  Senate  is  really  going  to  exercise  Its  ^igm  Of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  ^^^  forces  in  the  United  States, 

legislative  and  oversight  responsibilities  effec-  m  Uie  area  01  nuclear  weapons  ana  ine  ^  ^   tactical  nuclear  weapons  iridcly 

tlvelv,  many  of  its  members  are  going  to  potential  for  mternational  disaster,  there  dispersed 

need"  even  more  expert  aid.  The  Financial  is  even  greater  cause  for  meticulous  and  Europe                                                          7  qoo 

Committee,  for  example,  Is  seeking  $960,000  extensive  congressional  oversight.  AtlanticPleet^u's.Navy)"!!!!!"!!     1,000 

more  this  year  than  last,  so  every  member  can  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Asia                                                              1,700 

obtain  some  staff.  The  dollar  figure  may  be  Rgi^t  that  the  report  by  the  Center  for     Pacific  Fleet  (U.S.  Navy) 1.500 

excessive    but    the    Intention    io    certainly  defense  Information  be  printed  in  the     United  States 10,800 

sound.  Record  Total  U.S.  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons.  22,  000 

There  are.  however,  alternatives  to  smiply  •'•-'i^"""-                           ■  •     i.-         .,,                  i. 

continuing  to  add  on.  The  b.isic  staff  bxidgets  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  report  7,000  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapoiis  In  Europe: 

for  Senate  offices  could  be  .evised  and  the  ^'*s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  Evirope  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies  have 

dependence  on  committee  payrolls  reduced,  as  follows:  2250  aircraft.  missUe  launchers,  and  nuclear 

Subcommittees    could   be   consolidated    and  the  Defense  MoNrroR  cannons  that  can  deliver  7000  U.S.  tactical 

committee  Jurisdictions  modernized.  The  use  nFrFN«:r  monitor  in  rrifp  nuclear  weapons.  These  weapons  carry  a  com- 

of  institutional  resources  such  as  the  Con-  ^^     „  "    .  of  .    T     „^  Z,.        ,  '^'"^^  explosive  capability  equivalent  to  an 

gresslonal  Research  Service  and  the  new  Of-  ^'^^  United  States  has  30,000  nuclear  weap-  estimated  460,000,000  tons  of  TNT— roughly 

fice  of  Science  and  Technology  could  be  en-  ""^  i"  Europe.  Asia,  the  United  States  and  35.000     times     greater     than     the     nuclear 

larged  Better  ways  could  be  devised  for  sena-  ^^  ^^*   ^'8^^*  thousand  of  those  are  strategic  weapon   that   destroyed  Hiroshima   in   1945. 

tors  to  pool  their  resources  informally.  Sens,  ""clear  weapons;  22.000  are  tactical  nuclear  These  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  in 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson  IH  (D.-Ill.)   and  William     weapons.         all  NATO  Exiropean  states  with  the  excep- 

Brock    (R-Tenn  ) ,   backed   by   many   junior  There   are  7,000  nuclear  weapons   aboard  tlon  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and 

senators     are    advocating    a    comprehensive  '^■^-  ^^^^  ^^^P^  *"^  submarines.  4,500  are  France.   Prance   maintains   its   own   tactical 

study  much  like  the  bipartisan  effort  that  strategic   weapons  on   nuclear   missile  sub-  nuclear   weapons   in   France   and   Germany, 

produced   some    real    Improvements    In    the  n^a'i"es.  2,500  are  short-range  tactical  nu-  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  are  most  heav- 

House  last  year.  The  Idea  Is  timely,  but  no  '^^^^^  weapons:  1.400  of  these  are  aboard  U.S.  Uy    concentrated    In    West    Germany    where 

such  review  is  likely  to  be  launched" until  the  "^'Z''''"  carriers.  207.000  U.S.  military  pei-sonnel  are  based. 

Senate   leadership    and    Rules   Committee—  T^eie   is  no   coherent  doctrme  for  using  U.S.   tactical   nuclear  weapons   in  Europe 

those  who  manage  the  current  system— have  land-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Tactical  inc&ide  at  least  four  different  kinds  of  sur- 

been  persuaded  that  some  changes  might  not  nuclear  weapons  create  an  impossible  com-  face-to-surface    missiles     (Lance,    Sergeant. 

i,i„.t                                                 =          =  mand  and  control  problem  and  they  invite  Honest  John,   and  Pershing) ,  two  sizes  of 

,1  pre-emptive  nuclear  strikes  by  an  enemy.  If  nuclear    artUlery   shells    (155    mm    and    203 

tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  used  m  a  war  mm),    and    over    500    U.S.    nuclear    capable 

THE  U.S.  NUCHjEAR  STOCKPILE  abroad  the  likely  result  would  be  the  destruc-  fighter-bombers.  The  aircraft  can  be  loaded 

i.-Dr\jTt3V7zr     n/r      T3       •  1      4^    +i  *^'°"  °^  ^^^  country  In  which  they  were  used,  with  alr-to-surface  missiles  or  four  different 

Mr.  ABOUKEZK.  Mr.  President,  the  The  very  presence  of  tactical  nuclear  weap-  sizes  of  bombs  or  a  combination  of  missiles 
Center  for  Defense  Information  has  just  ons  abroad  creates  a  dangerous  sitviation.  for  and  bombs.  The  largest  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
published  an  excellent  report  on  the  U.S.  the  united  states.  The  likelihood  is  great  slle  has  over  400  kilotons  in  explosive  power, 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  Needless  that  an  exchange  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  equivalent  to  over  30  "Hiroshimas."  Forward 
to  say  the  statistics  are  frightening  In-  would  escalate  into  a  full-scale  nuclear  war.  based  systems  such  as  the  Pershing  surface- 
stead  of  the  8.000  nuclear  warheads  in  ""^^  dispersion  of  so  many  tactical  nuclear  to-surface  missile  or  the  nuclear-loaded  air- 
thp  XT  q  ^tnrWnilP  thnt  wp  nftpn  hpar  weapons  around  the  world  greatly  increases  craft  are  capable  of  attacking  targets  Inside 
K  *  "^T  4.  *i  r*i,  TT  l  i^oP  *  the  danger  of  theft,  terrorism,  and  accidents,  the  Soviet  Union  from  Western  Europe, 
about.  CDI  reports  that  the  United  States  M^st  land-based  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  U.S.  Has  2-to-l  Advantage  in  Europe-  The 
now  possesses  almost  30,000  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  should  be  removed.  All  first  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  in- 
weapons  and  there  are  more  where  they  land-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Asia  troduced  in  Europe  in  1954,  three  years  be- 
came from.  should  be  removed.  All  nuclear  bombs  and  fore  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time  the 

Tlie  Center  has  found  that  we  have  ""clear  alr-to-surface  weapons  aboard  U.S.  U.S.  arsenal  has  grown  dramatically  and  has 

22  000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  addi-  aircraft    carriers   shoiild    be   removed.   The  undergone   extensive   changes   as   new   U.S. 

tion  to  our  8,000  strategic  warheads.  We  ''^^^^^  and  security  of  U.S.  citizens  would  be  tactical  nuclear  weapons  replaced  older  ones, 

have   hppn    r^rnrinrinff   ^tvntpffir    nnrlear  enhanced  by  such  a  move.  Soviet  tactical  nuclear  deployment  has  been 

iirtve   ueea   prouuouig   hudiegit.    imcicdi  .j^^  excessive  secrecy  surrounding  tactical  later,  slower,  and  shows  little  weapon  turu- 

weapons  like  they  were  vitarnm  pills  nuclear  weapons  hinders  oversight  by  Con-  over.  Soviet  weapons  in  Europe  have  accum- 

at  the  rate  of  90  a  month — with  appar-  gress   and   is   unnecessary   to  preserve   U.S.  ulated  without  much   retirement  of  earlier 

ently  no  end  in  sight,  except  for  that  security.  A  national  debate  on  U.S.  tactical  weapons.  This  resembles  the  pattern,  of  their 

which  was  set  by  the  somewhat  nebulous  nuclear  weapons  is  in  the  public  Interest,  deployment  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Vladivostok  Agreement.  Even  under  this  22.000  tactic.m.  and  s.ooo  strategic:    30.000  Stlll,  there  are  two  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 

so-called  ai-ms  limitation  our  strategic  tr.s.  nuclear  weapons  weapons    for   each    Soviet    tactical    nuclear 

nuclear  stockpile  can  grow   to   at  least  The  United  states  has  nearly  30.000  nu-  'feapon  In  Europe.  Altogether  U.S.  forces  in 

21.000  weapons.  clear  weapons  at  home,  at  sea,  in  Europe,  f^l^^  r"?.„IT    ^'^T?'  «"^'«^'»^*«^PO"« 

Cause  fo?Sfarm  should  be  recognized  and  m  AsZ  8.000  of  these  weapons  are  co^-  ^^^  '<>  3«°°  ^°'  «-»-*  -""-^  ^«^««  '» 

beyond  that  posed  by  shear  numbers.  ||^^-^  ^^-^^^f^^^  Jf^P°3^-^22'<,oo  are  c^^^  ^P  '^3    ^^^^^  ,^^^^^                  ^^^,^^^ 

however.  CDI  reports  that  "there  is  no  e^fce  between  strSrandtLtTca^^^  weapons  to  Europe  In  the  early  l950-s  to 

coherent  doctrme  for  using  land-based  weapons  u  the  difference  in  range.  Tactical  °"^^^  numerically  superior  Soviet  forces  In 

tactical  weapons."  They  also  suggest  that  nuclear  weapons  have  a  shorter  range  but      • 

because  11,200  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  sometimes  more  powerful  than  strategic  *  U.S.  will  have  8,500  strategic  weapons  by 

are  actually  stored  abroad,  they  are  much  weapons.  mld-i975. 
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Centaral  Europe.  At  the  time  the  EiseiUiower 
administration  was  seeking  to  check  Soviet 
manpower  advantages  throxigh  a  strategic 
policy  which  threatened  "massive  retalia- 
tion" and  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  were  part  of  that  policy.  When  the 
U.S.  first  placed  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  the  Soviets  had  no  tactical  nucelar 
weapons.  By  the  late  1950s  the  U.S.  monoply 
on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  was  ended. 

1700  U.S.  Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
A.sia:  Par  less  Information  has  been  released 
to  the  public  by  the  Pentagon  about  the  esti- 
mated 1700  tactical  nuclear  weapons  that  the 
U.S.  maintains  on  land  in  Asia.  U.S.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  in  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  well  as  at  U.S.  installations  on  Guam 
and  Midway.  Most  oi  these  weapons  are  for 
U.S.  fighter-bombers,  except  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  where  Army  and  Air  Force  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  are  based. 

Thousands  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  at 
Sea:  The  U.S.  today  has  approximately  7000 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  at 
sea.  There  are  284  ships  and  submarines  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  that  can  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  1965.  only  38  percent  of  U.S.  ships 
could  carry  nuclear  weapons.  Today  56  per- 
cent are  nuclear  capable  and  the  percentage 
Is  Increasing  eacli  year. 

The  U.S.  Navy  is  capable  of  delivering  up 
to  12.000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  bombs, 
depth  charges,  torpedoes,  and  missiles.  Many 
of  these  are  capable  of  carrying  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  explosives.  Center  for 
Defense  Information  estimates  place  the 
number  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  at 
sea  at  2500.  ( This  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  maximum  loading  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  result  in  a  number  four  times  larger 
than  the  Center  estimate.  SUBROC  (a  rocket 
propelled  nuclear  torpedo)  is  assumed  to  b« 
loaded  one-third  nuclear,  two-thirds  conven- 
tional. AU  other  U.S.  Navy  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  are  as^iuned  to  be  one-quarter  nu- 
clear loaded  and  three-quarters  conven- 
tional.) This  niunber  of  weapons  carries  an 
explosive  punch  equivalent  to  150  miUion 
tons  of  TNT.  more  than  75  times  the  amount 
of  explosives  dropped  from  1941  to  1945  on 
Germany  and  Japan  by  U.S.  bombers.  Over 
90  percent  of  this  nuclear  destructive  power 
is  found  in  the  1400  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
aboard  14  U.S.  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

Nearly  15,000  Nuclear  Weapons  In  U.S.:  An 
estimated  14,800  U.S.  nuclear  we^>ous  are 
kept  In  the  United  States.  4000  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  are  depolyed  at  U.S.  Minute- 
man  and  Titan  missile  sites  and  at  SAC 
bomber  bases.  An  additional  10,800  U.S.  tact- 
ical nuclear  weapons  are  estimated  to  be  In 
the  custody  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  U.S.  The 
seven  Army  divisions  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  have  the  full  spectrum  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  State.side  Navy  and  Air  Force 
units  also  have  a  full  complement  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  Thousands  more  are  stock- 
piled at  U.S.  .storage  facilities. 

AWESOME  TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  ARSENAL  IN  EUROPE 

"The  significance  of  our  nuclear  weapons 
stockpile  m  Europe,  only  In  Europe,  becomes 
all  too  apparent  when  one  realizes  that  the 
destructive  force,  in  TNT  equivalent,  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  we  have  currently  stock- 
piled alone  is  more  than  20  times  that  of 
ths  combined  total  force  of  all  the  air  ord- 
nance expended  In  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  war  In  Vietnam."  Senator  Stuart 
Symington,    March    7,    1974. 

Tactical  Ndclear  Weapons  in  Ssarch  op  a 
doctbine 
According  to  Secretary  of  Defeu.se  James 
Schleslnger,  the  U.S.  deploys  nucleai-  weapons 
to  Europe  to:  (I)  deter  Soviet  tjse  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  and  Warsaw  Pact  attacks, 
and  (2)  to  provide  a  nuclear  option  short  of 
all-out  war  should  deterrence  fall  and  otir 
conventional  defenses  collapse.  As  Morton 
Halperin,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Defense.  recenUy  put  It,  "The  NATO  doc- 
trine is  that  we  will  fight  with  conventional 
forces  tmtu  we  are  losing,  then  we  fight  with 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  until  we  are  losing, 
and  then  we  will  blow  up  the  world." 

No  one  yet  has  been  able  to  devise  any  rea- 
sonable .set  of  scenarios  for  the  u.se  of  our 
European-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 
Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger  had  admitted 
to  continuing  to  search  unsuccessfully  for 
a  doctrine  whereby  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  confidently  used  without  triggering 
all-out  war.  That  Is  likely  to  be  a  fruitless 
search.  It  is  a  Center  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  rational  doctrine  for  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
land-based  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Defending  Allies  By  Destroying  Them: 
Something  is  wrong  vvith  a  strategy  which,  if 
implemented,  would  destroy  tlie  country  it 
is  designed  to  defend.  The  use  of  10  percent 
of  the  7000  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  would  destroy  the  entire  area  where 
such  massive  nuclear  exchange  occurred.  War 
games  practiced  by  NATO  troops  indicate  the 
tremendous  collateral  damage  that  would  be 
inflicted  upon  cities  and  people  bordering 
the  battle  area.  A  NATO  war  game  named 
Carte  Blanche  was  run  for  48  hours  during 
which  335  tactical  nuclear  weapon  explo- 
sions were  simulated,  268  on  German  terri- 
tory. A  very  conservative  estimate  placed 
Germans  killed  at  between  1.5  and  1.7  mil- 
lion plus  an  additional  3.5  million  wounded. 
In  the  six  years  of  World  War  II  305,000  Ger- 
mans were  kUled  and  780,000  were  wounded. 
Thus  a  very  limited  tactical  nuclear  war 
would  produce  over  five  times  as  many  Ger- 
man casualties  in  two  days  as  occurred  In  the 
entire  Second  World  War. 

A  similar  NATO  war  game.  Operation  Sage- 
brush, simulated  the  use  of  276  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  that  ranged  In  yield  from  2  to 
40  kllotons.  According  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  exercise,  "the  destruction  was  so  great 
that  no  such  thing  as  limited  nuclear  war 
was  possible  in  such  an  area."  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Alain  Enthoven, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion Committee,  quoted  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment report  on  war  games  conducted  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  1960's  as  saying  that:  "Even  under 
the  most  favorable  assumptions  about  re- 
straint and  limitations  in  yields  and  targets, 
between  2  and  20  million  Europeans  would  be 
killed  hi  a  limited  tactical  nuclear  war  .  .  . 
and  a  high  risk  of  100  million  dead  If  the  war 
escalated  to  attacks  on  cities." 

Any  Nuclear  War  Likely  to  be  Total :  Once 
the  nuclear  threshold  has  been  broken.  It  Is 
highly  likely  that  the  nuclear  exchanges 
would  escalate.  Radio,  radar,  and  other  com- 
munications would  be  disrupted  or  cut.  The 
pressures  to  destroy  the  adversarj-'s  nuclear 
forces  before  they  land  a  killing  blow  would 
lead  to  preemptive  attacks.  In  the  confusion, 
subtle  peacetime  distinctions  between  lower 
level  tactical  nuclear  war  and  higher  level 
tactical  nuclear  war,  and  all-out  spasm  nu- 
clear war  would  vanish.  Once  the  threshold 
Is  crossed  from  conventional  warfare  to  nu- 
clear warfare,  the  clearest  "firebreak"  on  the 
path  to  complete  nuclear  holocaust  will  have 
been  crossed. 

Small  Weapons  Trigger  Big  Ones :  One  risk 
of  developing  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  espe- 
cially those  now  euphemistically  called 
"mlni-nukes".  Is  that  they  may  create  the 
Ulusion  that  a  limited  nuclear  war  can  be 
fought.  Small  weapons  such  as  the  155mm 
nuclear  artUlery  projectiles  have  already  been 
introduced.  The  trend  is  for  more  of  the  same. 
As  smaller,  "cleaner",  and  more  accurate  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  are  added  to  the  U.S. 
arsenal,  they  will  add  to  the  dangerous  Illu- 
sion that  tactical  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
u.sed  with  no  risk  of  escalation. 

This  overlooks  two  factors.  First,  the  U.S. 
tactical  nuclear  arsenal  Is  ctlll  loaded  wttli 
large  "Hiroshima-size"  weapons.  Second,  the 


Soviet  Union  would  respond  massively  to  XJS 
nuclear  attacks.  Even  If  all  larger  VS.  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  were  replaced  by  new  "mlni- 
nukes".  using  them  would  trigger  the  older 
bigger,  and  "dirtier"  Soviet  weapons  vrith  the 
same  consequences  for  persons  living  in  the 
area  and  the  same  resultant  escalation 

The  idea  of  a  limited  nuclear  war  is  an 
Illusion.  However,  it  may  encourage  policy- 
makers to  be  more  reckless  and  make  nuclear 
war.  especially  during  acute  crises  more 
likely. 

U.F.  NAVY  TACTICAL  NtJCLEAR  WEAPONS 

U.S.  Attack  Aircraft  Carriers:  14  US  car- 
riers carry  fighter  bombers  configured  for  at- 
i:ik  roles  and  capable  of  launching  nuclear 
iur-to-siirface  missiles  or  dropping  nuclear 
bombs.  An  e'-timated  100  nuclear  weapons 
.ire  aboard  e.\ch  U.S.  carrier. 

Porwivd-Ijiised  aircraft:  Fighter-bombers 
nuclear  capable,  are  deployed  at  bases  hi 
Europe  and  Asia  and  aboard  14  U.S.  Carriers 
Coniba',  radiuses  vary  between  400  and  1100 
miles.  U.S.  aucraft  Include  P4s,  Pills  A4s 
A(5.s.  A7s.  P8s,  and  F14s. 

Mark  57  and  Mark  101  Nuclear  Depth 
Bombs:  Used  In  anti-submarine  warfare 
(ASW)  and  delivered  by  P-3  and  S~3  aircraft 
and  ASW  helicopters.  Estimated  yield  of  5-io 
klloton.s. 

Talos  Surface-to-Alr  Missile:  Yield  of  war- 
head of  5  kllotons.  Found  aboard  U.S.  cruisei-s 
to  defend  against  air  attack.  Range  of  70 
mlies. 

Terrier  Surface-to-Alr  Missile:  Yield  of 
warhead  is  about  one  kUoton.  Poimd  aboard 
U  S.  destroyers  and  cruisers  to  defend  against 
air  attack.  Range  of  25  miles. 

AnM-Subniarhie  Rocket:  ASROC  weapons 
CHI  n-  an  explosive  of  1  kUoton  and  are  aboard 
U.S.  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  destroyer  es- 
corts. ASROC.s  are  fired  by  8-celled  "Pepper- 
box" launcher.^.  Range  of  6  miles. 

SUBROC  Missile:  Anti-submarine  rockets, 
fired  below  water  by  submarines  and  trave;  In 
the  air  before  reentering  water.  Yield  of  <  iie 
klloton.  Range  of  30  miles. 

If.S.  ARMT  AND  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  NVC  LEAR 
WEAPONS 

Lance  Surface-to-surface  Missile:  Located 
in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  Warhead  yield  up 
to  50  kllotons.  Range  of  70  mUes. 

Nike-Hercules  Stulace-to-AIr  Mlsalles!: 
These  SAMs  have  an  explosive  yield  of  up  to 
5  kUotons  and  wUl  be  phased  out  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  SAM-D  tinder  develop- 
ment. Located  with  U.S.  and  NATO  forces 
In  Europe  and  In  Korea.  Range  of  80  miles. 

Pershing  Surface-to-Surface  Missile:  Lo- 
cated In  Europe  with  U.S.  Army  and  German 
units.  Warhead  of  missile  has  explosive  yields 
up  to  400  kllotons.  Range  of  450  miles.  Per- 
shiugs  are  capable  of  hitting  the  USSR  from 
Germany  and  are  put  on  Quick  Reaction 
Alert  status. 

Nuclear  Artillery:  155mm  and  203mm  nu- 
clear howitzers  are  located  in  Europe  with 
U.S.  Army  and  NATO  forces.  These  are  also 
found  in  Korea,  in  the  U.S.,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. Range  10  miles. 

Honest  John  Surface-to-Surfac©  Missile: 
Located  in  Korea  and  In  Europe  with  O.S. 
and  NATO  units.  Warhead  has  an  estimated 
yield  of  up  to  100  kllotons.  Range  of  25  miles. 
Being  phased  out  of  Europe  and  replaced  by 
Lance. 

Walleye  Air-to-Surface  MLssile:  Canied  by 
fighter-bombers  like  the  P4,  Fill,  A4,  A6,  or 
A7.  Wai-head  has  a  yield  of  5  to  10  kllotons. 
Range  up  to  35  miles. 

Sergeant  Surface-to-Surface  MissUe:  Lo- 
cated In  Europe  with  U.S.  and  NATO  units. 
Wailiead  has  estimated  yield  of  up  to  100 
kllotons.  Range  of  85  mUes.  Sergeants  are 
now  behig  phased  out  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Nuclear  Alr-to-Surface  Bombs:  Carried  by 
US.  and  NATO  fighter-bombers.  Bombs  such 
as  the  B-28,  B-43,  B57,  B-61,  and  W-72  have 
yields  from  5  kilotons  to  more  than  one  meg- 
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ftton.  Picture  Is  of  "Fat  Man.**  the  atomic  Surface-to-Alr  Missile  (SAM).  compot^nds  during  the  short  war  between 

bomb  that  destroyed  Nagasaki.  For  picture  of  Nuclear  Bombs.  these  two  NATO  allies. 

a  modem  H-bomb,  see  page  9.  Sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBM).  Too   many    of   the    allied   host   countries 

10,000  r.s.  NUCLEAR  w-EAPONS  ABROAD  Fom  tTvcistM  SAFETY  DiLBMMAS  that  permit  U.S.  nuclcar  bases  are  dlctator- 

7,000  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  Ui  Eu-  Dilemma   1 :    Danger  From   Nuclear  Ter-  ^^P^   ^*^    oppressive   regimes   that   spark 

rope  (NATO) :  rorists:    The   risk   of    war   with    the   Soviet  t'^^'^*;  1'^'^''°   °^   Spain   and   Chung   Hee 

(One-third  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  hi  Eu-  Union  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  primary  ^^^^  °^  Korea  are  vintage  examples  of  the 

rope  are  designated  for  U.S.  forces,  two-thirds  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  genre.  Some  allies  who  permit  U.S.  nuclear 

for  use  of  U.S.  allied  forces  In  NATO.) :  lu   hopes   of   averting   such    a   catastrophe,  weapons  already  have  domestic  Insurrections 

Atomic  Demolition  Munitions    (ADMs) .  thousands  of  man-years  have  been  spent  by  ?^ .  *1\«^^  hands.   The   Philippines   and    the 

155mm  Nuclear  Cannons  and  Shells.  analysts  exploring  how  such  a  war  Is  likely  United  Kingdom  are  current  examples.   In 

203mni  Nuclear  Cannons  and  Shells.  to  erupt.  Greece    and    Portugal    recent    coups    d'etat 

Lance    Surface-to-Surface   Missiles.  The  research  and  contingency  plans  de-  ^^'®  changed  the  complexion  of  the  ruUng 

Pershing  Surface-to-Surface  Missiles.  signed   to  control   escalation   of  crises   and  P"oups.  In  countries  plagued  by  civil  wars 

Honest  John  Surface-to-Surface  Missiles,  limited  wars,  to  prevent  accidental  war  or  ^°°  coups,  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  bases  may 

Sergeant  Surface-to-Surface  Missiles.  unauthorized   attacks,   and  to  deter  a  sur-  not  be  safe  from  our  "allies."  During  Internal 

Kike-Hercules   Surface-to-Alr  Missiles.  prise  attack,  may  be  ignoring  a  likelier  danger  PO""cal  disruptions  In  allied  countries,  U.S. 

Nuclear   Bombs    (Alr-to-Surface).  to     U.S.     national     security— the     nuclear  °*^^^  might  find  themselves  caught  In  the 

Walleye  Alr-to-Surface  Missiles.  terrorist.  nuddle  of  a  fireflght.  One  side  or  the  other 

Nuclear  Depth  Bombs  (Air-to-Subs\u:face).  a  half-dozen  terrorists  with  a  home-made  flight  find  it  advantageous,  or  even  neces- 

2.000  total  NATO  nuclear  capable  fighter-  or    hijacked    nuclear    weapon    could    cause  ^^^^''  *°  ^®'^^  ^•^-  tactical  nuclear  weapons 

bombers— including  500  U.S.  aircraft.  thousands  of  deaths  In  a  city  Uke  New  York.  I?  ^^^^  ^^^  "PP*^'  ^^^  ^"  *^«  ^^^  struggle. 

Force  outnumbers  Soviet  Tactical  Nuclear  Yet  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  are  de-  ■^?F   ^^^   *®   discount   the   possibility    that 

Weapons  In  Europe  2  to  1.  ployed  by  the  United  States,  Soviet,  French,  allies  such  as  the  Republic  of  Korea  might 

U.S.  Nuclear  Fleet— Atlantic;   162  Nuclear  and  British  forces  in  many  different  loca-  ^^  ^f-  weapons  in  order  to  defend  them- 

capable  ships  and  submarines:  tlons,  some  with  questionable  security  pre-  ^^^'^^    from— or    possibly    to    attack— their 

6  Attack  Aircraft  Carriers.  cautions.  If  a  terrorist  group  stole  and  det-  antagonists.                .,    _.     ^  ,, 

2  Cruisers.  onated  one  "smaU"  10  kUoton  nuclear  DUemma  3:  Unauthorized  Use  of  Nuclear 
47  destroyers.  weapon  in  New  York  Citv,  the  explosion  !T„\?°^^=  ^*, '^*"«^'" '^^ '"'^"f  f/ ^f "  °"- 
32  destroyer  escorts.  could  cause  nearly  100,000  deaths-more  clear  weapons  increases  dramatical^  with  the 
30  ballistic  missile  submarines.  than   all    the   U.S.   battle   deaths   Incurred  ""^''^r  of  persons  who  are  mvolved  In  their 

37  attack  submarines.  together  In  the  Vietnam  and  Korean  Wars.  Production,  transportation   storage   securlt>-. 

7  ammunition  ships.  one  of  the  hundieds  of  U.S.  tactical  nu-  ^'"^  wartune  use.  Yet  the  30,000  U.S.  nuclear 

I  escort  research  ship  clear  bombs  In  the  one-megaton  range.  If  ^eapons  aie  handled  by  many  thousands  of 
U.S.N.  Nuclear  capable  Aircraft:  exploded  on  Manhattan  Island,  would  Infiict  Pf°Pl?'  Jncludmg  U.S.  military  personnel, 
288  carrier  attack  aircraft.  casualties  exceeding  the  combined  totals  of  ^^^°  ^'"f  t  ^^'^""^^  guards,  scientists  at 
144  carrier  defense  aircraft.  the  war  dead  from  the  American  Revolution,  weapons  labs,  and  shipyard  and  arsenal 
108  P-3  land-based  ASW/Recon  Aircraft.  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  U.S.  workers.  Overall  it  is  estimated  that  nearty 
5016  U.S.N.  Nuclear  Weapons:  civil  War.  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  ^20,000  persons  have  access  to  U.S.  nuclear 
Alr-to-Surface  Missiles  (ASM).  First  World  War  World  War  n  the  Korean  weapons  and  weapons-grade  fissionable  ma- 
Antl-Submarlne  Rockets  (ASROC),  War,  and  the  Vietnam  War.  Nearly  one-and-  ^^^^-  '^^"®  ^^^^^  positions  are  carefully 
Nuclear  Torpedoes  (SUBROC).  a-half  million  people  would  perish  In  such  screened  by  the  Human  Reliability  Programs 
Surface-to-Alr  Missiles  (SAM).  an  event  ^^  "P  ^^'  ^^^  ^•^-  Government,  there  have 
Nuclear  bombs.  More  than  50  major  terrorist  groups  are  ^^^  problems  with  the  people  who  handle 
Nuclear  depth  bombs,  reported  to  exist  worldwide.  Urban  guerrilla  ^^^  ^°"'''  ^g^*  ^"^  nuclear  weapons.  An 
Ssa-launched  ballistic  mlssUcs  (SLMB) .  activities.  Olympic  murders,  airplane  hi-  average  of  three  persons  per  thousand  In  the 
U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  In  the  Philippines:  Jacklngs.'  terror  bombings.'  and  airport  ^'^'  armed  services  have  been  Identified  as 
54  Nuclear  capable  fighter  bombers.  massacres  are  all  well  known  sufl'ering  from  mental  illness  serious  enough 
Storage  of  U.S.  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  How  safe  are  nuclear  vreapons  from  theft  ^°^   professional    care.    Congressional    testl- 

Nuclear  Weapons.  by  terrorist  groups?  Not  very,  according  to  ^°^^  indicates  that  3,647  persons  with  access 

U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  In  South  Korea:  the  few  indicators  avaUable  In  this  highly  *°  nuclear  weapons  were  removed  from  theh- 

155mm  Nuclear  Cannons  &  Shells.  classified    area     U  S     Army    Special    Forces  ^°^®  during  a  single  year  because  of  mental 

203mm  Nuclear  Cannons&ShelU.  exercises  have  shown  that  nuclear  weapons  "mess,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  or  discipline 

Honest  John  Missiles.  storage  areas  can  be  penetrated  successfully  Problems.  Twenty  percent  of  the  discharges 

Nike-Hercules  SAMs.  without   detection    despite   guards,    fences,  which  occurred  in  1972  and  1973  were  for  drug 

Nuclear-capable  F-4  aircraft.  and  sensors.  Their  example  could  obviously  a^^se. 

Nuclear  bombs.  jj^  followed  by  a  daring  and  well-organized  Many  of  the  military  security  police  are  less 
Alr-to-Surface  missiles.  terrorist  organization.  qualified  than  their  civilian  counterparts  In 
Atomic  demolition  mvmltlons.  The    United    States,    Its    allies,    and    the  '^^  enforcement  and  run  Into  many  of  the 
V.S.TacticaiNtu:lear  Weapons  Abroad  Soviet  Union  have  now  deployed  thousands  ^ni*  problems  of  morale  and  recruitment. 
Europe                                                              7000  of    tactical     nuclear    weapons    across    the  Military  training  of  security  police  Is  less  ex- 
Atlantic  Fleet                                                 1000  world,  each  In  an  efTort  to  bolster  Its  own  tensive  than  that  given  civilian  policemen. 

Asia .1 :'.  .'     '                    1700  national  seciuity.  In  doing  so.  these  govern-  ^ck  of  adequate  screening  hampers  recrult- 

Paciflc   Fljet                                                 1600  ments  have  made  their  societies  more  viU-  ™ent    of    high-confidence    security    forces. 

'" "~ nerable  to  the  nuclear  terrorist.  Our  cities.  Military  police  have  a  record  of  hlgher-than- 

Total                                                11  300  as  a  result,  are  more  likely  to  become  casual-  average  crime  and  drug  abuse  rates  and  re- 

Ti «:  'strntPr,!,^  ir*./i»n«»  nt  ''sVn'      '  tlcs  from  nuclesr  terrorist  attacks  than  from  cord  more  failures  under  the  human  rella- 

U.S.  Strategic  Weapons  at  Sea  attacks  by  other  countries.  l^'Uty  program  than  is  found  In  the  rest  of 

^''*"*'*<^ 4016  Dilemma  2:  Seizure  by  Allies:  More  than  *^»  '^•S.  armed  forces  as  a  whole. 

Pacific 528  half  of  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  are  stationed  Dilemma  4:  Nuclear  Accidents:  The  dlsper- 

abroad  or  on  the  high  seas.  Countries  where  "^^on  of  30.000  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  across  the 

Total , 4544  U.S.  nuclear  vreapons  are  reportedly  stationed  world's  oceans.  In  dozens  of  ports,  in  numer- 

U.S.  Nuclear  Fleet — Pacific  include:     Federal     Republic     of     Germany,  ous  countries  In  Europe   and   Asia,  and  In 

122   Nuclear   Capable   Ships   pnd   Subnia-  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  the  United  States  creates  risks  of  accidents 

rlncs:  Iceland.    Greece.    Turkey,    Spain,    Portugal,  of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

8  Attack  aircraft  carriers.  PhUlppines,  and  RepubUc  of  Korea.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  admitted 

3  cruisers.  Once  the  VS.  deploys  nuclear  weapons  to  at  least  eleven  of  what  It  calls  "Broken  Ar- 

38  destroyers.  an  allied  country,  we  put  In  Jeopardy  our  rows",  or  major  nuclear  accidents.  The 
32  destroyer  escorts.  control  of  those  weapons  If  that  nation  ever  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reports  at  least 

II  banisticmlssUe  submarines.  becomes  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  four  other  accidents  Involving  various  com- 
20  attack  submarines.  Allied  seizures  of  U.S.  weapons  could  result  ponents  of  nuclear  weapons  while  under  the 
10  ammunition  ships.  in  the  United  States  having  to  fight  Its  way  agency's  control.  There  Is  evidence  that  many 
U.SJ^.  Nuclear  Capable  Aircraft:  Into  an  alUed  country  In  order  to  rescue  Its  other  unreported  and  unconfirmed  nuclear 
384  carrier  attack  aircraft.  own  weapons.  accidents  have  occurred  since  World  War  IL 
192  carrier  defense  aircraft.  This  scenario  takes  on  more  plausibility  Serious  students  of  the  problem  estimate 
108  P-3  ASW/Recon.  Aircraft.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  Greek  and  Turkish  that  an  average  of  one  U.S.  nuclear  accident 
2028  U.SJ*.  Nuclear  Weapons:  flghtUig  on  Cyprus.  Both  Greece  and  Turkey  has  occurred  every  year  since  1945.  with  some 
Air-to-Surface  missiles  (ASM).  are  host  countries  for  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  estimating  as  many  as  thirty  major  nuclear 
Anti-Submarines  Rockets  (ASROC) .  weapons  and  U.S.  security  forces  were  put  accidents  and  250  "minor"  nuclear  incidents 
Nuclear  Torpedoes  (SUBROC).  on  maximum   alert   guarding  the   weapons  during  that  time. 
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LETTER    FROM     A     CONCERNED     r.S.     SOLDIER     TO 
SENATOR   SYMINGTON 

"I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  [US.]  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  ...  in  Greece 
a;id  ...  in  Turkey.  ...  If  Greece  and  Turlcey 
.'."lould  come  to  blows  and  seek  to  gain  the 
acivantage  by  forcibly  taking  these  warheads 
to  use  upon  the  other  it  would  undoubtedly 
cost  many  American  lives  and  plunge  the 
U.S.  into  an  untenable  position.  ...  No  more 
I  ban  4  to  6  ITS.  soldiers  guard  the  bunkers 
which  store  the  nukes!  Most  of  the  troops 
(about  40  per  detachment)  are  housed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bunkers  and 
could  easily  be  iiolated  from  the  warheads." 

••broken    arrows" NUCIEAR    ACCIDENTS 

ADMITTED    BY    THE    PENTAGON 

1.  Aircrasli  over  Palomerea,  Spain  On 
January  17.  1966  an  American  B-52  bomber 
collided  with  a  KC  135  refueling  tanker 
causing  the  deaths  of  five  crewmen  and  the 
dropping  of  4  hydrogen  bombs  which  were 
recovered  after  an  intensive  ground  and  sea 
search.  Radioactive  leakage  and  conven- 
tional explosions  occurred  in  the  area. 

2.  Bomb  Accidently  Dropped  over  South 
Carolina.  On  March  11,  1958.  a  B-47  bomber 
accidentally  dropped  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the 
megaton  range  over  Mars  Bluff,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  conventional  explosive  "trigger' 
of  the  nuclear  bomb  detonated  leaving  a 
crater  75  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep,  one 
farmhouse  was  obliterated.  Luckily  no  nu- 
clear radiation  leakage  was  detected,  no  nu- 
clear explosion  occurred  and  no  one  was 
killed. 

3.  Bomarc  Missiles  Burned  in  Fire  On 
June  7,  1960.  a  fire  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base 
led  to  a  series  of  shattering  explosions  and 
the  destruction  of  one  of  56  nuclear  armed 
Bomarc  missiles.  While  no  nuclear  explo- 
sion occurred  there  was  a  small  amount  of 
radioactive  leakage  creating  a  temporary 
health  hazard. 

4.  24-Megaton  Bomb  Safety  Devices  Sprung 
In  1961  a  near  catastrophe  occurred  at  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina  when  a  B-52  bomber 
had  to  jettison  a  24-megaton  bomb.  Five  of 
the  six  interlocking  safety  devices  were  set 
off  by  the  fall.  A  single  switch  prevented  the 
bomb  from  exploding,  an  explosion  which 
would  have  been  over  1800  times  more  pow- 
erful than  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

5.  Greenland  Air  Crash  Scatters  Plu- 
tonium. On  January  21,  1968,  a  B-52  at- 
tempting an  emergency  landing  at  Thule 
Air  Force  Base.  Greenland,  crashed  and 
burned  on  the  ice  of  North  Star  Bay.  The 
high  explosive  components  of  all  four  nu- 
clear weapons  aboard  detonated  producinR 
a  Plutonium-contaminated  area  of  at  least 
300-400  feet  wide  and  2200  feet  long. 

CENTER    CONCLUSIONS 

The  .secrecy  surroimdlng  nuclear  weapons 
has  made  It  nearly  Impossible  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  understand  how  many 
U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  exist,  where 
they  are,  how  they  would  be  used,  and  what 
the  effects  of  their  use  would  be.  Increased 
Congressional  oversight  and  public  under- 
standing Is  necessary  and  secrecy  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  extent  neccessarv  to  Guar- 
antee it.  ^       ^ 

Most  of  the  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
overseas  can  be  brought  home  with  no  loss 
in  national  security.  Indeed,  there  should 
be  a  net  gain  in  security  as  the  chances  de- 
crease for  accidents,  for  theft,  and  for  un- 
authorized use  of  the  weapons.  Increased 
U.S.  national  security  would  be  the  result 
of  adoption  of  these  Center  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  Substantially  cut  the  number  of  US 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe.  Perhaps  no  more 
than  500  would  be  enough  to  guarantee  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
forces,  yet  this  number  would  substantially 
cut  the  safety  problems  and  costs  of  main- 
taining the  force.  Phasedowns  could  be 
gradual  (e.g.  1000  per  year)  and  might  sen'e 
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to  produce  .similar  Soviet  phasedowns  as  the 
danger  to  them  somewhat  receded. 

2.  Restructure  the  remaining  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe  so  that  they  are 
under  the  continuous  operational  con- 
trol of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
(SACEUR).  Weapons  should  be  taken  a  way 
from  frontline  field  commanders  of  local 
units  and  deployed  in  the  rear.  This  will  im- 
prove security  and  control  of  these  we.Hpons 

3.  Remove  all  Quick  Reaction  Alert  Air- 
craft (QRA).  Such  systems  are  vulnerable  to 
a  'iiupri.se  attack  and  lend  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  hair  trigger  reactions  and  unau- 
thorized use  by  U.S.  and  NATO  pilots  Their 
mi.sslons  can  be  taken  over  and  performed 
more  effecUvely  by  the  ballistic  ini.s.silc  sub- 
marine fleet. 

4.  Remove  all  forward  deployed  atomic  ar- 
tillery. Such  weapons  are  subject  to  unau- 
thorized use  if  forward  units  are  surrounded 
and  under  attack.  Moieo-.rer  they  might  be 
en.sily  captured  if  not  used  and  turned 
against  the  NATO  army  they  were  designed 
to  serve.  Their  forward  deployment  makes  it 
nicely  that  any  war  in  Europe  will  be  nuclear 
r,f'  ^.tf °''^  *"  forward  deployed  atomic 
demolition  munitions  (ADMs)  and  all  of 
those  not  permitted  to  be  prechambered 
T^l?  ^  ^*'  *■''  necessary.  Forward  deployed 
ADMs,  even  if  prechambered,  would  guaran- 
tee nuclear  escalation  of  a  conventional  con- 
flict—something to  be  avoided.  ADMs  that 
have  not  been  prechambered  to  the  optimal 
depth  can  cause  excessive  nuclear  fallout  and 
high  damage  to  surrounding  civilians  and 
I  voops. 

6.  Retnove  aircraft  and  surface-to-siuface 

Soilet  l.nion  or  deploy  them  to  the  rear 
y.here  their  .status  as  tactical  weapons  is  clear 
t'^  the  U.SSR.  This  also  reduces  the  danger  of 
unauthorised  launching  of  bombs  and  mis- 
vle\^  ui^imf  ■  ^°''*'^^  directly  against  the  So- 

7.  Remove  all  nuclear  weapons  from  South 
Korea,    the    Philippines,    and    other    Asian 
states  Where  they  exist.  Such  U.S.  weapons 
pose  dangers  of  theft,  unauthorized  use   ai- 
led seizures,  and  accidents.  They  threaten  to 

involve  the  U.S.  in  areas  where  we  wouW  be 
forced  to  intervene.  Such  situations  not  only 
make  our  foreign  policy  hostage  to  our  weap- 
ons policy  but  might  force  the  U.S.  to  create 
another  precedent  of  nuclear  first-use 

8  Substantially  increase  the  security  pre- 
rautions  around  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  com- 
pounds and  more  Intensively  screen  US  ner- 
sonnel  who  handle  tactical  nuclear  weap^s. 

9.  The  program  to  "modernize"  tactical 
iiuclear  weapons  should  be  shelved.  Nothlne 
IS  gained  by  their  introduction  and  the  dan? 
gers  of  creating  illusions  of  "usable"  nuclear 
weapons  and  blurring  the  distinction  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  war  both 
increase  rather  than  reduce  the  threat  to  U  S 
national  security. 

10.  Nuclear  capable  missiles,  and  missile 
launchers,  should  not  be  sold  or  given  to 
countries  that  have  a  near-nuclear  capa- 
bility. To  do  so  increases  the  risks  of  new 
countries  'gomg  nuclear"  and  Increases  the 
dangers  to  U.S.  security  thereafter 

11.  Remove  all  nuclear  weapons  from  US 
aircraft  carriers.  Carrier  aircraft  have  no 
strategic  nuclear  role  that  cannot  be  better 
carried  out  by  other  systems.  Carriers  are 
unlikely  to  exist  for  long  in  a  nuclear  war 
and  theh:  primary  remaining  useful  mission 
IS  as  mobile  launching  platforms  for  aircraft 
engaged  in  conventional  attacks.  Nuclear 
weapons  aboard  would  degrade  the  capabilitv 
of  the  carriers  to  perform  that  role 
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storj-  of  a  coiLspiracy.  in  which  the  Fed 
eral  Government  has  combined  admin 
isUative  expertise  and  bureaucratic  inl 
difference  in  a  successful  effort  to  kern 
iJeople  unemployed.  • 

Mrs.  M.  is  a  Rhode  Islander  of  Pnrt.i 
sue.se  descent:  she  is  fluent  in  both  Ere- 
lish  and  Portuguese,  she  is  a  bright  in- 
telligent, and  hardworking  woman  "-^iip 
needs  a  job.  and  needs  it  badly. 

Mrs    M.   responded  to  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  position,  funded  under    Hie 
?L  H^^   Comprehensive   Employment 
and  Trannng  Act-CETA-as  a  bilS 
teachers  aide  in  East  Providence   This 
IS  not  a  "busy-work-  job,  but  a  position 
V  hich  IS  badly  needed  in  my  State,  and 
which  .sorely  mi:;.ses  a  qualified  employee 
Mrs.   M.   learned  that,   although  'she 
Jives  m  a   State   whose  unemployment 
rate  1.S  over  14  percent,  and  which  ha.s 
more  than  61.000  unemployed  workers 
and   m   which   unemployment   has  in- 
creased by  more  than  44  percent  in  the 
ast  month,  she  was  ineligible  for  the  job 
Why  was  she  declared  ineligible^  Be- 
caiise   in   the   specific   census   tract  in 
v^  hich  slie  lives  in  East  Providence   un- 
foi^  ^^o'"^"*^   ^^   measured   in   May   of 
1974—8  months  ago— was  not  in  excess 
01   6.5  percent  as  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  regulatory  require- 
ments, "i^uiic 

In  .short,  this  woman  was  denied  a 
meaningful  job  because  she  lives  on  the 
wi-ong  block  in  a  city  and  in  a  State  that 
is  beseiged  with  unemployment 

And.  she  is  denied  a  job  because  the 
Labor  Department's  statistics  are  not  up 
to  date.  Eight  months  ago.  when  unem- 
Ployment  in  that  census  tract  was  meas- 
ured, statewide  unemployment  was  6  4 
P^i"f  nt-  Today  it  is  more  than  double 
that  figure.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
tnat  It  the  Labor  Department  -measured 
the  census  tract  unemployment  today 
they  would  find  Mrs.  M.  eligible 

Here  we  have  a  clear  example  of  blind 
application  of  inflexible  administrative 
regulations  by  indifferent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  with  several  re- 
sults: The  intent  of  Congress  is 
tliwarted,  an  able  woman  is  denied  a 
meaningful  job.  and  there  are  school- 
children in  East  Providence  who  are 
denied  the  assistance  of  a  bilingual 
teacher's  aide. 

I  became  aware  of  this  case  when  Mrs 
M.  wrote  to  me.  I  will  quote  briefly  from 
ner  letter: 

,u^?^l^'  ^  ^*"*  *^  apologize  for  writing  vou 
this  letter  at  a  time  when  you  have  so  many 
unpleasant  issues  to  deal  with,  but  I  feel 
that  my  problem  Is  of  great  Importance  . . . 
I  feel  no  one  has  the  right  to  keep  a  badlv 
needed  Job  unfilled  on  the  basis  of  k 
technicality.  .  .  . 


REGIONAL  OBSTRUCTIONISM 
FOSTERS  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,    today   I 
would  like  to  relate,  in  some  detail,  the 


My  staff  then  traced  Mrs.  M.'s  specific 
case  from  city  government  to  State  gov- 
ernment to  the  regional  office  of  the 
Labor  Department  in  Boston,  Mass.  It 
became  clear  vei-y  quickly  that  while  lo- 
cal and  State  officials  were  ti-ying  to  be 
helpful,  the  problem  lay  in  the  CETA 
Federal  regulations  administered  by  the 
Boston  regional  office. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry,  the  Federal 
regional  office  did  two  things: 

First,  they  cited,  after  a  30-minute 
search,  a  matrix  of  regulations,  which 
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taken  in  combination,  could  be  con- 
strued to  deny  Mrs.  M.  a  job. 

Second,  they  informed  me  that  "noth- 
ing can  be  done  on  a  regional  level"  to 
help  work  out  Mrs.  M.'s  problem. 

I  had  always  understood  that  the  prl- 
maiy  purpose  of  regionalism  and  Fed- 
eral regional  offices  is  to  bring  Govern- 
ment nearer  to  the  people  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs. 

But  here  we  see,  regionalism  as  it 
really  works.  It  is  a  one-way  conduit 
for  restrictive,  iirational,  and  ossified 
Federal  regulations  helping  to  Insulate 
Washington  administrators  from  reality. 
It  does  nothing  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem.  It  does  not  even  perfoim 
the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  Washington  administrators 
tlie  fact  that  their  regulations  are  not 
working  right.  In  this  case,  regionalism 
is  obstructionism — it  just  sits  there  and 
says  "No". 

Perhaps  it  will  take  an  act  of  Congress 
to  provide  jobs  for  people  like  Mrs.  M. 
But,  frankly,  I  thought  we  had  already 
passed  an  act  that  was  intended  to  do 
just  that. 

SENATOR  MUSKIE  REVIEWS  CHAL- 
LENGES TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  legislation 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Programs  developed  In  our  committee 
and  enacted  by  the  Congress  are  being 
implemented  with  a  resulting  decline  In 
the  pollution  of  our  country's  air  and 
water.  The  advances  have  been  signifi- 
cant, but  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore we  achieve  adequate  protection  of 
public  health. 

The  knowledgeable  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  has  occupied  a 
strong  position  of  leadership  throughout 
the  evolution  of  Federal  environmental 
programs.  He  has  approached  the  task 
realistically,  fully  aware  of  the  enormity 
of  the  challenge  and  equally  conscious 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Senator 
Muskie,  as  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  has 
carried  out  his  work  with  fau-ness  and 
with  determination  to  fashion  workable 
laws  to  facilitate  the  ending  of  contam- 
ination of  our  air  and  water. 

In  this  time  of  energy  shortage  and 
•economic  recession  the  temptation  is 
great  to  blame  environmental  programs 
for  these  problems  and  to  seek  solutions 
through  the  weakening  of  antipollution 
efforts. 

Senator  Muskie  discussed  the  status 
of  the  environmental  programs  in  a 
thoughtful  and  Informative  address  be- 
fore the  International  Conference  on 
Biological  Water  Quality  Alternatives  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  4.  His  observa- 
tions should  be  shared  with  all  who  share 
our  concern,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Muskie's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Speech  of  Senator  EDMtJNU  S.  Muskie 

You  have  had  an  opportunity  In  the  last 
two  days  to  delve  into  the  technical  and 
scientific  realm — to  look  at  present  and  fu- 
ture biological  alternatives  for  water  treat- 
ment— and  you  have  heard  from  distin- 
guished and  topical  speakers.  I  would  like 
to  try  to  put  things  In  the  following  con- 
text: how  do  the  purposes  here  mesh  with 
other  purposes  of  the  national  water  pol- 
lution program,  and  how  do  the  systems  yow 
are  discussing  fit  within  it? 

Ill  today's  political  climate,  any  discus- 
sion of  environmental  issues  is  risky  at  best. 
Not  only  must  those  of  us  who  continue 
to  believe  in  environmental  objectives  ex- 
plain our  position  more  carefully  but  also 
we  must  defend  those  objectives  in  the  con- 
text of  an  unfavorable  economic  climate. 

We  must  begin  by  documenting  the  point 
that  environmental  programs  did  not  gener- 
ate either  the  economic  crisis  or  the  energy 
shortage. 

We  must  begin  by  demonstrating  that  en- 
vironmental controls  do  not  cost  jobs  but 
rather  create  Jobs. 

And  we  must  begin  by  restating  that  basic 
objective  of  improving  the  quality  of  human 
life  while  not  detracting  from  an  improved 
standard  of  living,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  abundance  which  so 
often  has  caused  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

So  let  me  place  environment  in  context. 
A  recent  study  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

First.  "The  stimulus  of  increased  expendi- 
tures on  pollution  control  equipment  in  the 
early  years  of  the  decade  Is  expected  to  raise 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  through  1976 
above  the  rate  of  Increase  otherwise  pro- 
jected for  those  years. . . ." 

Second.  "The  unemployment  rate.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  pattern  of  overall  economic 
growth,  is  projected  to  be  0.4  percent  lower 
in  1975  and  0.3  percent  lower  In  1976  than 
It  ■would  have  been  without  pollution  con- 
trols. .  .  ."  and 

Third,  "The  impact  on  prices  over  the  dec- 
ade show  only  slight  Increases  which  are  al- 
most phased  out  by  1972." 

Now  what  do  these  figures  mean?  In  es- 
sence they  Indicate  that  environmental  re- 
qxUrements  will  have  a  stimulative  economic 
impact — more  jobs — more  GNP — and  slight- 
ly higher  prices. 

And  what  will  the  investment  accomplish? 
You  have  heard  broad  statements  about 
ecological  and  biological  integrity.  You  have 
seen  evidence  of  Improved  recreational  and 
aesthetic  benefits.  You  have  probably  seen 
statistics  on  the  benefits  to  public  health. 

I  cannot  place  a  dollar  value  on  these 
benefits. 

I  cannot  tell  you  precLsely  what  the  value 
Is  of  a  clean  stream  or  a  clean  sky.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  place  a  dollar  value  on  the 
estimated  15.000  deatlis  a  year  which  result 
from  dirty  air.  I  am  not  even  certain  that 
our  estimates  of  the  value  of  a  productive 
fishing  resource  are  particularly  accurate. 

I  am  satisfied  that  man  lives  in  a  delicate 
balance  with  his  environment  and  that  our 
objectives — healthy  air  and  clean  water — 
are  essential   to  maintaining  that  balance. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  short  term  invest- 
ment on  environmental  Improvement  will 
provide  immediate  economic  benefit  and  in 
the  longer  run,  essential  ecological  protec- 
tion. 

To  those  who  assert  that  we  are  going  too 
fast.  I  must  respond  that  we  are  going  too 
slow.  Five  years  after  Earth  Day — four  years 
after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act — three 
years  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
we  are  still  negotlathig  over  how  clean  Is 
clean. 

Only  last  month  was  the  Issue  of  water 
pollution  funding  finally  resolved.  Only  now 


can  ■v\e  get  on  with  the  task  of  cleaning 
the  nation's  water.  This  Is  the  question  with 
which  this  Conference  is  concerned. 

It  Is  as  if  we  are  beginning  again.  The  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision,  declanng  Il- 
legal the  Administration's  failure  to  allot  the 
full  program  authorization,  and  our  reces- 
sionary economy,  with  Its  ever-increasing  un- 
employment, have  accomplished  wha.t 
couldn't  be  accomplished  before — they  have 
stirred  the  sleeping  giant — the  1972  Clean 
Water  Act — put  to  sleep  by  the  Administra- 
tion's disregard  of  the  law  of  the  land — and 
headed  that  law  again  toward  its  stated  ob- 
jective: "to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemi- 
cal, phvslcal.  and  biological  Integrity  of  the 
Nation's  waters." 

The  Supreme  Coiirt  decision,  dated  Febru- 
ary 18,  1975.  made  the  following  statement: 
"As  conceived  and  passsd  in  both  Houses, 
the  legislation  was  Intended  to  provide  a  firm 
commitment  of  substantial  sums  within  a 
relatively  limited  period  of  time  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  an  early  solution  to  what  was 
deemed  an  urgent  problem."  An  early  solu- 
tion to  an  urgent  problem  Indeed ! 

It  is  now  two  and  one-half  years  later. 
President  Nixon,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen  Im- 
pounded the  funds  to  do  the  job  and  delayed 
the  program  two  and  one-half  years,  thus 
seriously  Impairing  our  ability  to  meet  our 
national  goals. 

The  decision,  in  the  end.  turned  on  a 
technicality,  whether  the  Administrator  h»d 
the  authority  to  withhold  certain  amounts 
from  allotment,  and  was  decided  on  the  basis 
of  overwhelming  legislative  history  to  the 
contrary.  But  its  Impact  will  be  far-reach- 
ing— on  the  environment  and  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the  Con- 
ference report,  I  said  In  a  passage  that  was 
cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as  evi- 
dence of  Congressional  Intent: 

"...  to  achieve  the  deadlines  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  need 
the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  pick  up 
its  share  of  the  load.  We  cannot  back  down, 
with  any  credibility,  from  the  kind  of  In- 
vestment in  waste  treatment  facilities  that  Is 
called  for  by  this  bill.  And  the  conferees 
are  convinced  that  the  level  of  Investment 
that  Is  authorized  Is  the  minimum  dose  of 
medicine  that  will  solve  the  problem  we  face." 

We  didn't  get  the  minimum  dose — and. 
consequently,  the  deadlines  are  not  being 
met — at  least  the  1977  deadlines  for  com- 
munities are  not.  Municipalities  have  been 
able  to  raise  the  local  share,  many  states 
have  been  willing  to  participate  financially, 
but  the  Federal  commitment  hasn't  been 
there  to  match  It. 

Plans  have  been  shelved,  workers  have 
been  idled,  factories  have  slowed  down  pro- 
duction of  component  equipment,  and — this 
Is  the  most  Insidious  result — communities 
have  lost  hope — and  lost  belief — in  the  pro- 
gram. Projects  that  were  ready  to  go  in  Octo- 
ber of  1972  are  no  longer  ready.  There  is  no 
incentive  to  maintain  momentum  when 
there  Is  no  follow  through.  Why  go  tlirough 
the  motions,  they  ask? 

We  passed  a  law  specifically  designed  to 
prod  tlie  communities  into  action — and  to 
push  the  states  to  develop  aggressive  pro- 
grams. The  prod  and  the  push  was  to  be 
assured  Federal  assistance.  But  when  they 
did  their  part,  when  they  conducted  their 
infiltration-Inflow  studies,  when  they  estab- 
lished user  charge  systems,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment held  back. 

How  can  we  cause  innovation,  how  can  we 
keep  the  pressure  on  technological  Improve- 
ment, when  the  Federal  Government  docs 
not  live  up  to  Its  part  of  the  bargain? 

We  have  listened  to  the  argument  that  the 
money  couldn't  be  spent — that  there  were 
not  enough  projects  ready  to  go — and  we 
know  that  Is  not  true.  In  Maine  alone,  we 
could  obligate — within  one  year — the  full  en- 
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tilled  allotment  of  water  pollution  funds  and 
still  have  lo  hold  off  on  some  projects. 

And,  we  have  been  told  that  impound- 
nicjit  would  have  little  impact  on  the  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  industry.  The  contrary  l.s 
ti'ue. 

Industries  which  had  planned  to  hook  into 
municipal  sy.stem?  ha%e  been  stymied — they 
don't  know  what  way  to  go— whether  to 
build  their  own  .system  or  whether  to  wait 
for  the  miniicipal  system. 

And  other  Industries  have  argued  that  it 
is  unfair  to  force  them  to  make  a  financial 
commitment  when  the  Federal  Government 
Is  not  prepared  to  meet  its  own  obligations. 
But  now  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  and 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  has  agreed  to  make 
the  full  $9  billion  available  for  obligation. 
We  are,  tndecd.  beginning  again. 

It  is  a  time  for  decisive  action-  if  the 
money  is  going  to  do  any  good,  it  must  be 
quickly  delivered.  It  is  also  a  time  to  remind 
ourselves  of  our  long-term  objectives.  Tliafs 
what  this  Conference  is  doing  today. 

Your  Conference — the  speakers  you  have 
heard— remind  us  that  it  is  not  time  to  take 
the  pressure  off  the  technological  community 
to  find  better  and  less  expensive  wavs  to  do 
the  Job.  We  are,  first  and  foremost,  interested 
111  reducing,  and  then  eliminating  pollution 
from  our  water — restoring  and  maintaining 
the  quality  of  our  lakes  and  streams.  The 
more  pollution  we  eliminate  with  each  dollar 
liivested.  the  better  off  we  are. 

But  the  water  pollution  program,  con- 
ceived and  designed  to  meet  one  major  na- 
tional concern — cleaning  up  the  water — has 
taken  on  a  new  major  role  as  well — stimu- 
lating a  stagnant  economy.  The  economy 
needs  the  money  now — we  must  move  those 
projects  that  are  ready.  But  the  environment 
ultimately  needs  long-term  solutions,  as 
well — solutions  which  may  not  be  available 
In  time  to  help  stimulate  our  present  sag- 
ging economy,  but  which,  nonetheless,  must 
bo  developed,  reSned,  and  perfected. 

When  we  were  working  on  the  Clean  Water 
Act  some  said  that  the  country  couldn't  af- 
ford the  cost  of  water  pollution  control,  now 
It  appears  that  the  cotintry  can't  afford  not 
to  do  it — for  economic,  as  well  as  environ- 
mental reasons. 

These  are  two  vital  purposes — to  restore  our 
economy  and  to  restore  our  environment — 
and  they  come  together  in  the  clean  water 
program.  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  I  have 
unique  vantage  point  and  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. My  role  Illustrates  the  scope  of 
the  legislation — and  how  its  components 
reach  out  to  touch  many  segments  in  our 
society.  The  extent  to  which  the  immediate 
and  long-term  needs  of  each  effort  can  be 
merged  into  an  active  and  vigorous  program 
will  provide  a  blueprint  for  solving  major 
problems  of  the  seventies.  Tlie  seventies  will 
show  the  health  of  the  economy  as  dependent 
upon,  not  exclusive  of,  many  other  major 
social  forces — education,  health  as  well  as 
environment. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  my  major  ob- 
jective Is  to  get  America  back  to  work  again — 
we  desperately  need  to  pump  money  into  the 
sagging  areas  of  the  economy.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram ready  to  go — a  program  already  com- 
mitted to  a  major  national  purpose.  By 
allottmg  and  quickly  obligating  available 
water  pollution  funds,  we  can  mitigate  some 
of  the  construction  industry's  15-20  percent 
unemployment  rate. 

The  program  will  have  important  direct 
beneficial  effects — the  obligation  of  the  $9 
billion  in  impounded  funds  will  create  360,- 
000  direct  new  Jobs,  180,000  in  actual  con- 
struction. But  Its  major  impact  may  be  in  its 
indirect  effects.  Factories  will  have  to  gear  up 
and  take  on  workers  to  provide  equipment. 


The  equipment  will  have  to  be  transported 
and  installed.  Municipalities  will  have  to  hire 
consultants  and  staff  for  implementation. 
The  360,000  new  workers  will  have  money  to 
spend  on  homes,  appliances,  and  other  con- 
sumer goods,  further  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy. Steel  and  concrete  will  have  to  be  made. 
The  ripple  effect  is  manifold  and  essential. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  delays.  All  of 
the  states  will  not  be  ready  to  spend  all  of 
the  money;  that's  expected.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  movement  and  the  promise  of  fund- 
ing will  have  the  effect  of  a  stirring  giant. 
Everyone  will  know  the  giant"  is  going  to 
move.  Training  piograms  will  be  revived.  I 
would  su.spect  that  the  full  release  of  the 
money,  if  announced,  will  even  move  the 
market  up  a  point  or  two. 

But  this  is  only  rhetoric.  We  need  a  spe- 
cific national  commitment  to  accelerate  the 
rale  at  which  we  approve  projects,  obligate 
these  available  funds,  get  construction  un- 
der way,  get  people  back  to  work  and  reduce 
the  pollution  load  on  our  streams. 

Yesterday  Administrator  Train  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment. As  a  result  of  that  discussion  and  other 
information,  I  am  convinced  that  EPA  can 
and  will  more  than  double  the  monthly  level 
of  obligation  of  water  pollution  funds  this 
year.  And  I  am  convinced  that  Administrator 
Train  shares  this  goal.  I  think  we  can  expect 
the  level  of  obligation  to  increase  from  $200 
million  a  month  to  more  than  $400  million 
a  month  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Testimony  taken  last  Friday  from  states 
and  communities  indicate  that  we  should  be 
able  to  achieve  that  rate  of  obligation  of 
Federal  funds. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  obligation  of 
funds  some  projects  which  are  not  ready  to 
go  will  have  to  be  replaced  on  state  priority 
lists  with  projects  on  which  construction  can 
begin  within  the  next  12  months. 

Enforcement  of  permits  for  municipal  dis- 
charges, heretofore  ignored  because  com- 
munities lacked  the  Federal  funds  to  move 
ahead  must  now  be  enforced  if  communities 
delay  submitting  applications  or  are  slow  In 
getting  approved  projects  under  construc- 
tion. 

Communities  should  establish  penalty  pro- 
visions in  contracts  to  assure  prompt  per- 
formance by  engineers  and  contractors. 

Reviews  and  analyses  of  projects  and 
project  Rpplicatlons  which  have  been  sequen- 
tial must  become  concurrent.  And  projects 
which  are  routine  must  move  .so  that  projects 
which  are  controversial  can  be  subjected  to 
adequate  public  review. 

Projects  which  will  significantly  improve 
water  quality— such  as  projects  which  elimi- 
nate raw  waste  discharges — must  receive 
priority  in  order  that  projects  designated 
primarily  to  serve  new  growth  can  complete 
environmental  impact  analysis. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  I  want  to 
keep  pollutants  from  reaching  the  water — or 
the  air,  for  that  matter.  We  developed  the 
1972  Clean  Water  Act  to  challenge  technology 
to  do  better,  to  develop  new  and  better  treat- 
ment systems  for  all  sources. 

We  should  be  on  guard,  however,  against 
repeating  past  mistakes  as  we  move  quickly 
to  gain  the  economic  benefits  of  the  con- 
struction grant  program.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  technological  community— both  pub- 
lic and  private— interpret  the  rush  to  move 
the  construction  grant  program  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reinforce  their  old  patterns,  to 
rely  on  their  old  solutions. 

For  example,  we  adopted  secondary  treat- 
ment as  a  minimum  concept.  But  we  need, 
as  a  Nation,  to  move  beyond  that  minimum. 
The  current  waste  treatment  methodology 
has  been  around,  without  major  improve- 
ment, for  60  year-s. 


Tlie  methods  you  are  discussing  in  vour 
conference  hold  great  promise,  and  we  need 
more  people  looking  Into  more  alternatives 
We  have  spurred  technology  before,  and  tech- 
nology has  responded.  Technology  must  re 
spond  again.  It  must  go  beyond  existine 
methods.  * 

The  Act  provides  for  this.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  directed  to  "encourage  waste  treat- 
ment management  which  results  In  .  .  the 
recycling  of  potential  sewage  pollutants 
through  the  production  of  agriculture,  sil- 
viculture, or  aquaculture  products  .  .  '." 

Systems  which  cooperate  with  nature  are 
cheaper  in  the  short  run,  and  In  the  long 
run,  ii.se  less  of  our  valuable  resources  because 
they  are  renewable. 

There  will  be  a  tendency,  as  the  full 
amotnit  of  money  is  allocated,  to  rely  on  easy 
solutions— traditional  engineering  and  con- 
struction practices.  This  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act's  purposes. 

Through  the  coming  years  as  the  program 
moves  Into  full  implementation,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution  will 
continue  lo  push  for  the  development  of  that 
kind  of  innovative  technology.  Last  year,  we 
discussed  the  question  in  a  hearln"  in 
Hawaii,  and  I  said:  ° 

.  .  secondary  treatment  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  last  word  In  methods  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  water  purity.  Indeed  .  .  .  i 
am  personally  a  little  disturbed  that  In  all 
the  years  since  1916  we  have  developed 
nothing  better  than  secondary  treatment  as 
a  way  of  dealing  with  these  problems  .  .  .  i 
don't  think  we  ought  to  be  Inhibited  by  the 
question  of  expenditure  of  monetary  and 
other  resources.  If  we  can  find  a  better 
method,  we  ought  to  go  do  It,  hopefully  at 
less  cost  and  resource  demands  .  .  ." 

As  a  Senator  representing  the  State  of 
Maine.  I  am  especially  Interested  In  systems 
with  a  biological  or  natural  base  because.  In 
the  long  run,  they  tend  to  employ  more 
people  from  the  local  area  and  they  are  less 
capital  and  energy  Intensive. 

My  state  has  hundreds  of  small  commu- 
nities which  tend  to  rely  on  treatment  sys- 
tems that  were  really  developed  for  big  cities. 
Thes  communities  are  employing  capital- 
intensive,  energy-Intensive  systems,  designed 
for  areas  that  have  a  minimum  of  available 
land.  In  other  words,  they  must  put  up 
something  they  don't  have— money  and 
machinery — and  not  something  they  do 
have— land.  These  communities  have  retained 
their  natural  support  system  which  the  cities 
have  abandoned,  but  they  are  often  not 
using  it.  We  need  to  provide  them  with  op- 
tions tailored  to  their  specific  locations  and 
needs. 

Our  economic  problem  Is  Immediate,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  addressing  it,  we  should  not 
provide  only  short-term  solutions.  Treatment 
plants  that  employ  people  only  for  construc- 
tion are  not  the  optimum  solution.  When  the 
construction  is  completed,  the  Jobs  are  done. 
The  long-term  employment  Implications 
must  be  factored  in. 

As  Chairman  of  the  new  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  want  to  keep  our  expenditures 
in  reasonable  proportion  to  our  Income.  I  am 
especially  interested  In  those  treatment  sys- 
tems which  produce  financial,  as  well  as  en- 
vironmental benefits — benefits  which  recover 
valuable  resources.  Further,  I  want  to  see 
systems  which  can  expand  as  a  community 
expands,  at  community,  not  Federal  expense. 
This  round  of  Federal  assistance  should  not 
have  to  be  repeated.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  and  cannot  commit  Itself  toward 
an  endless  capital  expense.  The  land  applica- 
tion system  developed  In  the  community  of 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  recently  sold  a  corn 
crop  for  $400,000  despite  an  early  killing  frost, 
and  that  community  predicts,  during  calen- 
dar year  1975,  that  they  will  pay  their  full 
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operating  expenses  with  the  receipts  of  their 
corn  sale. 

Muskegon  is  capable  of  handling  growth 
without  new  construction.  Their  system  Is 
adaptable.  In  fact,  two  Industries  have  sited 
In  that  area  because  of  the  adaptability  of 
their  system — and  those  Industries  are  going 
to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion. Muskegon  also  uses  laud  and  air  as 
cleansing  agents — both  renewable  resources. 
There  Is  no  resource  depletion. 

In  the  greatest  food-producing  country  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  we  continue  to  consider 
nutrients  as  pollutants.  Phosphorous,  nitro- 
gen and  potassium  have  been  the  targets  of 
water  pollution  clean-up  efforts  for  years,  and 
then  viewed  as  a  sludge  disposal  problem, 
while  the  cost  of  fertilizer  has  escalated  to 
unacceptable  levels. 

The  average  day's  worth  of  municipal  waste 
Is  40  billion  gallons  per  day.  With  an  average 
of  40  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  and  10 
parts  per  million  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phates. It  is  laden  with  nutrients. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  we  dis- 
charge over  $200  million  worth  of  valuable 
nutrients  Into  our  waterways — ^and  call  them 
pollutants;  486  million  pounds  of  organic 
nitrogen  worth  $121  million;  121  potmds  of 
available  phosphorous  worth  $68  million;  and 
the  same  amount  of  potassium  worth  $12 
million.  And  these  are  deliberately  conserva- 
tive figures.  The  value  of  these  three  major 
chemical  fertilizer  components  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story  because  of  the  micro-nutri- 
ents: zinc,  copper  and  lead  which  are  fre- 
quently added  at  the  farmer's  expense  to 
agricultural  land.  Healthy  soil  Is  composed 
of  myriad  organic  components  which  need  to 
be  replenished;  these  are  present  In  a  mu- 
nicipal waste  stream.  Finally,  in  many  areas 
of  the  coimtry  we  cannot  overlook  the  value 
of  water,  which  is  Imported  to  agricultural 
lands  at  great  cost. 

We  need  to  return  the.se  materials  to  na- 
ture, for  natiu-e's  use,  for  economic,  as 
well  as  environmental  reasons. 

We  need  to  continue  to  push  the  program 
toward  self-sufficiency  and  permanence — 
long-term  solutions,  based  upon  sound  eco- 
logical concepts — like  the  kind  that  are 
being  discussed  at  this  conference — the 
kind  that  are  required  by  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  beginning  again, 
and  provided  with  new  opportunities.  We 
have  great  problems  to  meet  and  overcome, 
and  we  have  a  law  to  do  It;  enacted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives and  embodying  fundamentally 
sound  ecological  principles. 

We  need  all  of  the  most  expert  help  we  can 
get:  of  scientists  and  engineers;  of  lawyers 
and  laborers;  of  politicians  and  adminls- 
trators;  all  of  us  need  to  work  together  again 
to  restore  our  economy  and  our  environ- 
ment, and  create  an  order  which  embodies 
the  ethic  of  the  naturalist,  Aldo  Leopold: 

"A  thing  Is  right  when  It  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  Integrity,  stability  and  beauty  of 
the  blotlc  commvuaity.  It  is  wrong  when  It 
tends  otherwise." 


COMMUNIST  MILITARY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM, 
1970-74 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  my  study  of  the  Vietnam  question,  I 
found  our  intelligence  estimates  for  the 
amount  of  aid  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  provided  to  North  Vietnam  were 
incomplete  and  somewhat  fragmented. 
In  my  report  dated  Februai-y  12,  1975,  I 
called  for  vastly  Improved  efforts  to  col- 


lect and  synthesize  our  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  regarding  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  a 
memorandum  dated  March  5,  1975,  and 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence, 
and  concurred  by  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  there  have  been  efforts  to 
improve  our  information  on  this  matter. 
I  believe  that  this  report  presents  clear 
and  unbiased  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  aid  being  provided  to  North  Vietnam, 
even  though  there  are  still  areas  of  un- 
certainty in  those  estimates. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
this  memorandum,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

March  5,  1975. 
Subject:  Communist  Military  and  Kconomic 
Aid  to  North  Vietnam,  1970-74 ' 

1.  The  Intelligence  Community  has  been 
requested  to  estimate  the  amounts  of  Com- 
munist aid  delivered  to  North  'Vietnam  In 
the  years  1970-1974,  using  current  US  dollar 
costs  of  the  materiel  and  services  provided 
(see  Table  I) .  It  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  Intelligence  Community's  estimate 
on  this  subject  Is  not  equivalent  to — and 
hence  not  comparable  with — US  appropria- 
tions for  military  and  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  On  the  matter  of  accuracy,  our  Infor- 
mation on  North  Vietnam  has  always  been 
incomplete,  although  coverage  on  civilian 
imports  is  substantially  better  than  for  mil- 
itary aid.  The  drawdown  of  the  US  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  further  limited  in- 
telligence collection  capabilities  in  the  area, 
so  that  current  Information  on  North  Viet- 
nam is  less  comprehensive  than  it  was  for- 
merly. In  particular,  on  the  question  of  Com- 
munist military  aid,  our  information  base  is 
very  spotty.  Hence  we  know  we  are  seeing 
only  part  of  the  picture  on  military  aid,  and 
our  estimates  for  the  part  we  cannot  see 
have  a  wide  margin  of  error. 

(b)  MUitary  aid  to  North  Vietnam  Is  fo- 
cused on  materiel  required  for  the  type  of 
military  action  undertaken  by  the  Commu- 
nist forces  in  South  Vietnam — I.e..  selected 
attacks  from  redoubt  areas  at  times  and 
places  of  their  choice.  US  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  supports  a  different  military 
mission — i.e.,  defense  of  scattered  communi- 
ties, large  agricultural  areas,  and  lines  of 
communication,  plus  reaction  and  reinforce- 
ment of  local  forces  after  Communist  at- 
tack. As  the  total  forces  for  the  different 
missions  differ  in  size,  so  do  their  require- 
ments for  assistance.  Throughout  the  war. 
South  Vietnam's  forces  have  been  roughly 
twice  the  size  of  North  Vietnam's  forces  in 
the  South,  primarily  because  the  missions 
of  South  Vietnam's  forces — protecting  pop- 
ulation and  holding  terrltory^have  required 
a  much  larger  and  widely  dispersed  military 
structure. 

(c)  The  GVN  has  therefore  also  required  a 
combat  air  force  and  an  ability  to  redeploy 
forces  rapidly  by  groimd  and  air  transport. 
Thus,  the  types  of  equipment  supplied  to 
South  Vietnam  by  the  US  have  been  more 
sophisticated  and  therefore  more  expensive 


1  This  memorandum  has  been  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  Department  of  State. 


than  those  required  by  Hanoi.  South  Viet- 
nam also  requires  considerably  more  logis- 
tic support. 

(d)  In  addition,  shipping,  overhead,  ar.d 
other  support  costs  of  military  aid  to  thf? 
GVN  are  substantially  more  than  support 
costs  of  Communist  aid  to  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  greater  distance  Involved  and 
other  factors.  (See  Table  II  at  annex.) 

2.  Several  conclusions  may  nonetheless  be 
drawn  with  respect  to  levels  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  froiu 
1970  through  1974. 

(a)  Total  Communist  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  North  Vietnam  in  1974  was 
higher  (in  current  dollars)  than  In  any  pre- 
vious year. 

(b)  The  suspension  of  US  air  bombardment 
In  North  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  197J 
brought  about  a  large  decrease  in  assistance 
for  defense  against  such  bombardment  or  to 
replace  losses  caused  by  It  (e.g.,  air  defense 
equipment,  missiles,  trucks,  etc.) 

(c)  The  U.S.  disengagement  from  combat 
and  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  hostilities  In 
South  Vietnam  in  1973  were  reflected  In  a 
substantial  decrease  In  the  amount  of  am- 
munition and  ground  force  equipment  re- 
ceived by  North  Vietnam,  compared  with 
1972. 

(d)  In  1974,  the  delivery  of  ammunition  to 
Hanoi  markedly  increased  over  1973  and 
reached  a  level  as  high  as  that  of  1972,=  al- 
though deliveries  of  ground  force  equipment 
continued  at  relatively  low  levels. 

(e)  Economic  aid  was  reduced  in  1972  with 
the  closure  of  North  Vietnamese  ports,  but 
with  their  reopening  rose  sharply  in  1973  and 
reached  a  record  level  in  1974.  The  economic 
aid  Increase  In  1974  was  further  spurred  by 
typhoons  which  damaged  the  1973  North 
Vietnamese  autumn  rice  harvest,  the  Infla- 
tion of  dollar  values  In  1974,  and  the  in- 
creased pace  of  reconstruction  during  1974. 

3.  The  figures  leading  to  the  above  con- 
clusions are  showi>  In  Table  I.  They  give  a 
rough  order  of  magnitude  of  Communist 
military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  and  a 
somewhat  more  precise  indication  of  eco- 
nomic aid.  Within  the  category  of  military 
assistance,  the  estimates  of  deliveries  of 
equipment  and  materiel  ($275  million  in 
1974),  as  well  as  the  estimate  for  transpor- 
tation equipment  ($25  mUllon  in  1974),  are 
fairly  good.  Even  a  more  complete  data  base 
would  produce  estimates  of  the  same  relative 
magnitude.  This  Is  not  true,  however,  for 
those  Items  listed  under  the  "other  military- 
related  support"  heading,  where  the  lack  ot 
liard  data  makes  our  estimates  subject  to 
wider  margins  of  error. 

4.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  final 
analysis  what  Is  significant  is  not  so  much 
the  level  of  military  assistance  but  the  rel- 
ative balance  of  forces  on  the  battlefield  In 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnamese  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  supported  by  record  stock- 
piles of  military  supplies,  are  stronger  today 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The  Communists 
are  expected  to  sharply  increase  the  tempo 
of  the  fighthig  in  the  next  few  months.  Given 
the  present  mUltary  balance  In  the  South, 
the  GVN's  forces  will  not  be  decisively  de- 
feated during  the  current  dry  season.  At  cur- 
rently appropriated  levels  of  U.S.  military 
assistance,  however,  the  level  of  combat  that 
we  anticipate  in  the  next  few  months  will 
place  the  Communists  In  a  position  of  signifi- 
cant advantage  over  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  in  subsequent  fighting. 


=^The  dollar  figure  shown  in  the  table  for 
ammunition  deliveries  in  1974  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  for  1972,  but  tonnages  were 
about  the  same.  Inflation  of  ammunition 
prices  explains  the  difference. 
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in 

r.'iiitaty 

Military  equipment  and  materiel. . . 

Air  defense  equipment 

Ground  forces  equipment 

Ammunition 

Other . 

Military  transportation  equipment 
(trucks,  lielicopters,  transports).. 

ether  niililaryrelated  support 
(delivery  and  packaRing  costs, 
spare  parts,  POL  (or  tlie  military, 
tschnical  assistance  and  IraininR, 
medical  siipplies)  i 
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IflTO 

1971 

205 

315 

140 

240 

20 

45 

70 

.  5 

85 
80 
60 
15 

1972 

750 

565 


1973 

330 

230 


310 

100 

110 

40 

130 

85 

lb 

4 

20 


45 


15 


6!j 


30 


155 


35 


1S74" 

.     400 

275 

55 

45 

170 

5 

25 


100 


Economic 

Commodity  shipments  • 

Food 

Fertilizer. ^." 

Petroleum 

Machinery,    transport    equip- 
ment, and  metal  products... 
Other 

Technical  assistance  (includes  cost 
of  foreign  technicians  in  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam 
trainees  abroa'l) 

Total  of  estimated  Communist 
goods  and  services  provideil  to 

North  Vietnam 

Less  North  Vietnamese  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries  • 

Total  estimated  Communist  aid 
to  North  Vietnam 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

670 
540 

1974 « 

735 

755 

465 

1,295 

635 

645 

360 

1.145 

65 
10 
10 

240 
310 

60 
15 
10 

175 
385 

110 

80 
5 
5 

125 
145 

170 

5 

15 

165 
185 

420 
25 
55 

345 
380 

100 

105 

130 

150 

9^0 
50 

1,070 
50 

1,215 
30 

1,000 
80 

1,695 
125 

890 

1,020 

1,185 

920 

1,570 

'Although  ammunition  supplied  to  North  Vietnam  in  1974  constituted  an  estimated  40  peicei.t      related  support^    '^^  ^'"""'  '^'^''"^  ""'  """"^'"^  ""'*'  '""  '"^'"<'*''  """'^  "O'^er  military- 
or  its  military  aid,  our  data  regarding  probable  ammunition  costs  per  ton  me  admittedly  "soft."         'Sinte  North' Vietnamese  exports  in  these  vea's  naid  fnr  ^n,no  m  Nnrth  vi«.n,»,-   • 
Jo'uTd'fl:^iul,e"by'';'o^L"t]s'"$17"o?;'bSo"  '''  "''  ''  ''^'"'"'  '"^  '^'"  "'"*  ""  '"""""""■"  ^""^     "=•-  ^'""-•«''  t'-e-  ™der"e''ou*^ :i^^^C^:':.iXl!X:S^  '  '""">*■  *' 

•The  lack  of  hard  information  on  the  items  included  under  "Other  military-ielated  support" 
makes  these  estimates  subject  to  a  *ider  margin  of  error  than  exists  for  other  cateEoiies  ot  militarv 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  ' 


TABLE  II  -  COMPARISONS  Of  MAJOR  CATEGORIfS  OF  COMMUNIST  MILITARY  AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM  AMD  DMILD  STATES  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

|ln  million  U.S.  dollars  and  percentages) 


Communist  military  aid 
delivered  to  North  Viet- 
nam, calendar  year  1974 


United  Slates  military  aid 
so  far  appropriated  to 
South  Vietnam,  fiscal 
year  1975 


Amount         Percent         Amount 


Total  military  aid - 

Military  equipment  and  materiel. 

Air  defense  equipment 

Ground  forces  equipment 

Ammunition 

Other 


400 


100 


275 


69 


700 
268 


55 

45 

170 

5 


14 

II 

43 

1 


268 


Percent 


100 
(0 

() 

38 
() 


Communist  military  aid 
delivered  to  North  Viet- 
nam, calendar  year  1974 


United  States  military  aid 
so  far  appropriated  to 
South  Vietnam,  fiscal 
year  1975 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Military  transportation  equipment 

Deliverwcosts 

Other  i|)ilitary-related  support  (in- 
cluding spare  parts,  POL  for  the 
military,  technical  assistance  and 
training,  medical  supplies,  and 
miscellaneous  costs) 


25 
20 


80 


20 


74 


358 


Percent 


(=) 
11 


'51 


'  For  reasons  explained  in  the  text,  our  figures  on  Communist  aid  to  North  Vietnam  (some  of 
which  are  soft  estimates)  are  not  readily  comparable  with  U.S.  aid  appropriations  for  South  Vietnam 
Also,  the  data  vire  have  on  Communist  aid  Is  kept  on  a  calendar  year  basis  while  U  S  aid  appro- 
priations are  keyed  to  a  liscal  year  cycle.  The  above  table,  hov»ever,  gives  a  roiiRh  Indication  of 
the  way  the  2  aid  pnck.gps  hre,ik  nut  m  calendnr  year  1974  (or  Conimumsl  aid  and  (I'ir.al  year  197S 
for  U.S.  aid. 


-  Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

^  One  reason  for  the  wide  disparity  is  a  charge  against  the  U.S.  aid  account  for  administrative 
expenses  for  the  DAO  in  South  Vietnam  which  has  no  known  counterpart  on  the  Communist  side. 
There  are  also  other  items  for  which  no  counterparts  on  the  Communist  side  are  available  such 
as  offshore  maintenance  servicing  of  military  equipment,  and  construction. 


NATIONALIZING  THE  RAILS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  Introduced  S.  3177,  the  Rail  Re- 
vitalization  and  Energy  Conservation 
Act.  I  am  preparing  similar  legislation 
novi^  and  will  reintroduce  it  later  in  the 
session.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
formulate  a  national  rail  policy  thereby 
providing  railroads  with  the  means  to 
upgrade  and  expand  their  existing  facil- 
ities and  thus  offer  more  and  better  rail 
service.  The  legislation  would  provide, 
along  with  the  development  of  this  na- 
tional transportation  plan,  Immediate 
Federal  relief  for  the  most  significant 
railroad  problems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  its 
March  17  issue,  the  respected  magazine 
Business  Week  has  essentially  endorsed 
this  concept,  calling  it  "the  only  work- 
able idea  left."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nationalizing  the  Rails 
In  its  long-awaited  report,  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Assn.  estimates  that  more  than  $2.3- 
blllion  is  needed  to  upgrade  the  roadbeds  of 
the  bankrupt  railroads  In  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest.  Because  such  sums  can  come 
only  from  Washington,  the  report  suggests 
that  Congress  create  a  federal  corporation, 
the  Consolidated  Facilities  Corp.,  to  buy,  re- 
habilitate, and  own  the  tracks.  In  a  word, 
the  roadbeds  would  be  nationalized. 

Shocking  as  nationalization  may  have  been 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  now  seems  to  be 
the  only  workable  idea  left.  Large  sections 
of  track  owned  by  the  bankrupt  lines  are  In 
such  bad  shape  that  derailments  are  fre- 
quent, and  shippers  can  no  longer  depend  on 
rail  service  for  safe,  efficient  transportation. 
If  nothing  is  done,  they  would  gradually  be 
forced  to  shift  from  rail  to  truck,  worsening 
the  nation's  energy  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  only  the  track 
would  be  federally  owned.  ConFac  would 
lease  the  rehabilitated  rails  to  a  privately 
owned  operating  company  which  would  be 
known  as  the  Consolidated  Railroad  Corp. 
ConRail  would  market  freight  service  in 
the   area,   operate   the   trains,   and  pay  viser 


charges  to  ConPac.  CouRail  would  need 
some  government  subsidy  In  order  to  get 
started.  But  it  is  someday  supposed  to  turn 
a  profit. 

Tlie  government  could,  of  course,  pay  the 
rehabilitation  bill  without  taking  owner- 
ship of  the  rails.  But  taxpayers  could  then 
justifiably  question  the  propriety  of  such  ■ 
large-scale  public  bailout  of  private  corpora- 
tions. 

To  speed  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rails, 
Congress  should  also  consider  a  vast  public 
works  program  to  tap  the  huge  pool  of  un- 
employed labor  that  has  been  created  by  the 
recession.  Thousands  of  Jobs — on  the  rails. 
In  steel  mills,  and  in  factories— could  be 
filled.  The  time  is  economically  ripe  for 
such  a  program,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
enormous. 

Nationalization— even  of  decaying  facili- 
ties owned  by  bankrupt  companies — is  never 
easy  for  businessmen  to  accept.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  nationalization  of  the 
rails  is  the  only  way  out. 


ARAB  ECONOMIC  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  ha.s  long  been  concerned  about  the 
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Arab  economic  boycott  and  who  some 
time  ago  called  on  this  administration  to 
publicly  protest  it,  I  commend  President 
Ford  for  deploring  the  policy  of  economic 
discrimination  being  pursued  by  the 
Arab  nations.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  100  which 
will  put  the  Senate  firmly  on  record  as 
condemning  such  coercive  tactics  as  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
oiu:  Nation  was  founded:  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  United  States  must  not  stand  in 
silence  but  must  protest  the  virtual  state 
of  economic  belligerency  which  exists  in 
the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
cent toward  discrimination  against 
American  companies  with  Jewish  man- 
agement. There  have  even  been  allega- 
tions that  U.S.  Government  agencies  are 
bowing  to  Arab  demands  to  exclude  Fed- 
eral Crovenunent  employees  who  are 
Jewish,  from  participating  in  offlcial 
business  with  Arab  nations. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  existence  of 
those  discriminatory  practices  which 
amount  to  an  intrusion  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  our  country.  U.S.  law  clearly 
states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
to  oppose  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign 
countries.  I  beUeve  that  is  a  good  policy 
and  it  should  be  followed.  And  I  fii-mly 
believe  that  an  investigation  should  be 
caiTied  out  to  determine  wliether  that 
statute  is  being  violated. 

I  urge  my  colleague  in  the  Senate  to 
support  Senate  Resolution  100.  which  is 
a  clear  statement  that  we  must  not  per- 
mit our  national  integrity  to  be  under- 
mined or  compromised. 


JOHN     FENWICK     TERCENTENARY 
MONTH 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Salem 
County,  N.J.,  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders has  proclaimed  September  of 
1975  to  be  John  Fenwick  Tercentenarj- 
Month. 

In  view  of  the  contribution  to  om- 
heritage  made  by  John  Fenwick,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Salem 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders' 
resolution  proclaiming  John  Fenwick 
Tercentenary  Month  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resolution     Naming     September     1975    as 

John  Fenwick  Tercentenary  Month 

Whereas,  the  good  ship  Griffin  havUig 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Delaware  River  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Salem  River  on  or  about 
September  23, 1675;  and 

Whereas,  John  Fenwick,  his  three  daugh- 
ters, two  sons-in-law,  thirteen  servants  and 
forty-eight  other  settlers  alighted  from  the 
said  Griffin  and  founded  the  first  permanent 
English  speaking  colony  In  the  Delaware 
Valley;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  John  Fenwick  due  to 
his  Quaker  teachings  of  love  and  peace 
named  the  new  land  Salem,  taken  from  the 
Hebraic  word,  Slialom,  meaning  peace;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Salem  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  that  in  memory  of  these 
happenings  do  declare  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1975,  to  be  John  Fenwick  Tercen- 
tenary Month  throughotit  the  entire  County. 


RULE  XXII 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
bate and  discussion  of  a  proposal  to 
change  Senate  Rule  XXII,  references 
have  often  been  made  to  the  number  of 
quote  "good"  bills  that  have  died  because 
of  tlie  failure  to  invoke  cloture  and  cut 
off  debate.  Proponents  of  a  change  in  the 
filibuster  rule  have  stated  that  many  of 
these  good  bills  would  have  passed  if  the 
number  of  Senators  voting  to  invoice 
cloture  was  reduced  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  of  those  present. 

I  do  not  need  to  expound  on  my  belief.s 
on  the  Lssue  of  changing  cloture  require- 
ments under  rule  XXII — I  am  sure  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  posi- 
tion just  as  I  am  aware  of  the  positions 
of  most  of  them. 

However,  I  do  think  there  is  a  need  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  past  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  involving  cloture 
votes.  We  should  always  attempt  to  have 
the  facts  clearly  presented  in  any  mat- 
ter before  us,  and  in  this  case,  perhaps 
the  facts  will  help  some  v.ho  are  not 
fii-mly  decided  in  their  position  on  this 
important  matter. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  important  that 
the  whole  truth  be  told,  that  all  the  facts 
are  presented,  that  a  complete  picture  is 
painted,  befoi'e  a  decision  is  made.  Thus. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  statements 
about  the  obstructionist  impact  of  i-ule 
XXII  be  answered  by  facts  that  can  only 
lead  to  conclusions  to  the  contrary.  The 
figures  which  I  will  use  here  are  based 
on  tabulations  of  three-fifths  of  Senators 
present  and  voting,  and  not  on  the  con- 
stitutional three-fifths  requirement  con- 
tained in  the  compromise  we  have  work- 
ed out  for  action  today.  The  information 
is  condensed  from  a  record  of  cloture 
votes  in  the  Senate  which  was  compiled 
by  Congressional  Quarterly. 

Mr.  President,  such  general  statements 
as  "only  22  of  101  cloture  votes  have 
been  successful,"  and  "24  other  cloture 
votes  would  have  been  successful  on  the 
basis  of  a  three-fifths  requirement," 
while  true  enough,  are  nevertheless 
very  misleading.  They  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  about  the  Senate  s  record  on 
cloture  votes,  and  are  therefore  mislead- 
ing. 

These  statements  would  have  us  believe 
that  only  22  bills  have  been  saved  from 
the  death  of  the  filibuster  and  that  an- 
other 24  bills  would  have  survived  if  clo- 
ture had  been  allowed  to  be  invoked  by  a 
thiee-fifths  vote.  The  fact  is  that  these 
were  not  votes  on  all  different  bills,  and 
that  they  were  not  votes  on  bills  them- 
selves, but  on  the  question  of  ending  de- 
bate on  bills  and  motions. 

Expressed  in  percentages,  proponents 
of  a  three -fifths  vote  for  cloture  would 
have  us  think  that  22  percent  of  bills  on 
which  cloture  was  voted  were  enacted, 
and  that  another  24  percent  of  bills 
would  have  been  enacted  if  a  three-fifths 
vote  had  been  required  on  cloture  in- 
stead of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

However,  the  facts  borne  out  in  the 
record  of  Senate  votes  on  cloture  prove 
how  misleading  these  statements  and  as- 
sertions are.  Some  of  the  cloture  votes 
did  not  involve  legislation  at  all,  many 
were  not  on  the  bills  themselves,  many 
were  repetitions  of  previous  attempts  at 
cloture,  and  none  was  a  vote  on  the  ac- 


tual legislation  involved.  I  will  not  get 
into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  vote  to  end  debate  on  a 
motion,  bill  or  other  point,  and  a  vote  on 
an  actual  bill  itself— I  am  sure  that  is  ap- 
parent to  all  here.  But.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  look  at  the  numbers  of 
actual  bills  and  cloture  issues  that  have 
succeeded  and  have  failed,  where  pro- 
ponents of  cloture  change  have  so  read- 
ily referred  to  the  seemingly  small  num- 
ber of  issues  that  have  succeeded  under 
cloture. 

Mr.  President,  nale  XXII  was  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Senate  iii  1917.  In  the 
58  years  since  that  time,  through  Febru- 
ai-y  26  of  this  year.  101  cloture  votes  have 
occurred  in  the  Senate.  Of  those,  22  votes 
were  successful  in  stopping  debate  un- 
der the  two-thirds  vote  required.  Another 
24  would  have  been  successful  if  tlie 
vote  to  invoke  cloture  was  three-fiftlis 
instead  of  two-thirds.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  10  of  those  votes  were  on 
mattei-s  that  eventually  had  cloture  in- 
voked anyway  in  subsequent  votes.  Fur- 
thermore, seven  cloture  votes  were  taken 
that  failed  to  get  three-fifths  support 
and  which  on  subsequent  votes  got  three- 
fifths  support  but  failed  to  obtain  tlie 
necessary  two-thirds. 

Of  the  101  votes  on  cloture,  nine  were 
on  matters  for  changing  rule  XXn  itself, 
and  not  on  legislation.  One  subject  that 
failed  on  cloture  under  the  two-thirds 
requirement  actually  would  have  suc- 
ceeded imder  a  three-fifths  vote  on  one 
day.  but  on  a  vote  for  three-fifths  the 
very  next,  would  have  failed.  A  total  of 
2'2  cloture  votes  were  taken  on  seven  bills 
tliat  were  eventually  successful  in  having 
debate  stopped  under  the  two-thirds  re- 
quiicment.  There  have  been  five  issues 
involving  more  than  one  attempt  which 
have  not  been  successful  but  would  have 
been  succe.ssful  under  a  three-fifths  vote 
requirement.  But,  tho.se  five  issues  had  a 
total  of  14  vote  attempts  of  which  nine 
received  three-fifths  support  but  not 
two-thirds. 

Cloture  has  been  successfully  invoked 
on  15  first  attempts  on  legislation,  luider 
the  two-thirds  requirement,  and  there 
have  been  13  issues  which  have  only  one 
attempt  at  cloture  and  have  failed  to  get 
either  two-thirds  support  or  three-fifths 
support. 

There  were  two  single  unsuccessful 
cloture  attempts  that  would  have  suc- 
ceeded under  a  three-fifths  requirement. 
Nine  issues  had  multiple  attempts  at 
cloture— a  total  of  22— that  failed  to 
get  either  two-thirds  or  three-fifths 
support.  These  do  not  include  the  nine 
attempts  to  change  rule  XXII  itself,  and 
which  were  not  concerned  with  specific 
legislation. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  point  out 
that  only  two  past  attempts  at  cloture 
required  less  than  a  simple  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate — one  in 
1928.  and  one  in  1946— under  the  two- 
thirds  requirement.  But,  under  a  tlii-ee- 
fifths  requirement,  there  have  been  16 
votes  on  cloture  that  would  have  re- 
quired less  than  a  majority  of  the  total 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  successful. 
No  votes  to  invoke  cloture  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  less  than  a  simple  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  Senators.  But  of 
those  invoked  with  two-thirds  of  the 
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Senators  In  attendance,  eight  were  on 
votes  with  fewer  than  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  Senators,  and  two  were  votes 
of  fewer  than  three-fifths  of  total  Sena- 
tors. 

In  the  history  of  the  Senate  cloture 
rule,  the  his-'hest  vote  to  invoke  cloture 
was  86  to  8  to  end  debate  on  the  Rail 
Reorfianization  Act  of  February  26  of 
this  year. 

The  lowest  vote  to  end  debate  was  an 
un.successful  attempt  on  labor  disputes 
on  May  25.  1946,  that  failed  3-77.  But. 
before  and  in  between  these  votes,  many 
cloture  attempts  were  made  that  had 
less  than  a  majority  of  total  Senate  sup- 
port and  .several  with  very  little  support. 
A  total  of  41  of  the  101  cloture  votes  had 
fewer  than  a  simple  majority  of  the  en- 
tire Senate  in  support. 

Mr.  President,  what  all  of  these  figures 
point  out  is  that  the  references  to  cloture 
being  obstructionist  in  blocking  many 
pood  bills  are  simply  not  accurate.  From 
the  record  of  the  Senate  in  its  past  votes 
on  cloture,  it  Is  obvious  that  there  were 
only  a  total  of  53  Lssues,  and  not  101, 
wliich  had  attempts  at  cloture.  Of  those, 
22  did  have  cloture  invoked.  Of  the  re- 
maining 31  i-ssues  on  which  cloture  was 
attempted,  a  total  of  only  seven  would 
have  been  successful  under  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  Senators  present.  The  remaining 
24  Lssues  involving  44  votes  for  cloture 
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failed  imder  the  two-thirds  requirement, 
and  would  have  also  failed  under  a  three- 
fifths  requirement.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  many  of  those  cloture  votes  had 
less  than  a  simple  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  Senators. 

The  point  of  this  is  that  if  the  Senate 
had  been  operating  luider  a  three-fifths 
rule  of  Senators  present  to  invoke  clotiu-e 
in  the  past,  it  would  only  have  changed 
the  outcome  of  .seven  cloture  attempts 
over  a  58-year  period.  I  think  this  points 
out  that  our  clotui-e  procedure  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  has  not  been  as  ob- 
structionist as  has  been  claimed.  At  the 
same  time.  I  think  it  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  our  need  to  insure  a  voice  for 
minority  opinions  and  positions,  and  sug- 
gest that  my  colleagues  bear  this  in  mind 
when  considering  their  vote  on  any  pro- 
ijosal  to  change  the  cloture  vote  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  79  votes 
taken  on  cloture  in  the  time  I  have  sei-ved 
in  the  Senate.  A  check  of  my  record  In 
voting  on  those  cloture  attempts  will 
show^  that  I  have  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  that  I  was  as  frequently 
on  the  prevailing  side  as  on  the  losing 
side  in  deciding  to  cut  off  or  continue 
debate.  Furthermore.  I  think  my  state- 
ment could  be  applied  to  most  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  served  in  the  Senate 
for  any  length  of  time.  But,  in  those  in- 


stances when  I  was  on  the  losing  side 
either  for  cutting  off  or  continuing  de- 
bate, I  did  not  demand  tliat  the  rules  be 
changed  on  cloture.  And,  when  I  have 
been  on  the  prevailing  side  either  way 
I  have  respected  the  right  of  the  minoritj' 
side  to  present  its  case,  to  make  its  argu . 
ments.  and  to  be  heard. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  ratify  treaties  of  the 
United  States  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Senate  is  required  to  pass  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
al.so  pa.ss  amendments  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  And.  we  are  required  to  override 
Presidential  vetoes  of  legislation  by  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  for  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
to  expect  that  the  voices  of  the  minorities 
will  be  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  I  suggest  that  the  same  two- thirds 
requiiement  for  treaties  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  veto  ovenides 
can  best  assure  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity of  those  voices  to  be  heard  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of  cloture 
votes  taken  in  the  Senate  since  1917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loHows: 


Issue 


Date 


Vorsailles  Ttealy Nov.  15,1919 

(inergency  UriH ■ feb.    2.1921 

TariftbUI i July     7,1922 

World  Court..    Jan.   25,1926 

Migfalory  birds _  June    1,1926 

Branch  banking  . Feb.  15,1927 

Disabled  officers .  _  Feb    26,1927 

Colorado  River. Feb.  26  1927 

District  of  Columbia  buildings..  .  Feb.  28. 1927 

Prohibition  Bureau .  Feb.  28.1927 

Banking  Act  ..  Jan.   19,1933 

Aniilynching    .   Jan.   27,1938 

Antilynching , ..  Feb.  16.1938 

Aniipolllax Nov.  23,1942 

Antipollfax May   15,1944 

lair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission.  Feb.     9.1946 

eritishloan „, May     7,1946 

labor  disputes j. May  25,1946 

Antipoll  tax _ July   31,1946 

UPC ...1 ,  May   19.1950 

fEPC July    12,1950 

Atomic  Energy  Act July   26.1954 

Cml  Rights  Act Mar.  10.1960 

Amend  Rule22 .  Sept.  19, 1961 

literacy  tests May     9,1962 

literacy  tests May  14,1962 

Comsat  Act Aug.  14,1962 

Amend  Rule  22 Feb.     7,1963 

Civil  Rights  Act. June  10,1964 

legislative  reapportionment Sept.  10. 1964 

Voting  Righls  Act May  25,1965 

Right-lo-yyoik  repeal Oct.   11,1965 

Right-to-work  repeal Feb.    8,1966 

Ri(lit-to-work  repeal Feb.  10, 1966 

Civil  Rights  Act ..  Sept.  14, 1966 

Civil  Rights  Act .  . Sept.  19, 1966 

DistrictolColumbiaHomeRule.  .  Oct.    10,1966 

Amend  Rule  22 ^ Jan.  24,1967 

Open  Housing ^ Feb.  20.1968 

Open  Housing _ Feb.  26,1968 

OpenHousing Mar.    1,1968 

OpenHousing  .  Mar.    4,1968 

Foitas  Nomination .Oct     1,1968 

Amend  Rule _•_ Jan.   16,1969 

Amend  Rule Jan.  28,1969 

Electoral  College Sept.  17,1970 

Electoral  College Sept.  29, 1970 

Supersonic  transport Dec.  19,1970 

Supersonic  transport Dec.  22, 1970 

Amend  Rule  22 Feb.  18,1971 
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63 
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45  35 

54 

68  26 

63 
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51  36 
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32  59 

61 
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37  51 

59 
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59 
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52 

36  44 

54 

48  36 

56 

41-41 

55 
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54 

3»33 

48 
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64 

55-33 

64 

44-42 

64 

42-53 

64 

37  43 

54 
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64 
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63 
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60 
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64 

71-29 

67 

30*3 

62 

70  30 

67 

45-47 

62 

51-48 

66 

50-49 

66 

54-42 

64 

52-41 

62 

41-37 

52 

53-46 

66 

55-37 

62 

56-36 

62 

59  35 

63 

65  32 

65 

4S-43 

59 
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66 
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60 
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61 
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57 
43 
48 
57 
47 
SO 
52 
55 
50 
49 
53 
53 
53 
47 
48 

50 
49 
48 
43 
58 
58 
58 
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48 
58 
57 
54 
58 
60 
56 

60 
55 

59 

59 

58 

56 

47 

59 

55 

55 
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53 
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55 

54 

53 

55 
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Date 


Vote 


2/3  majority 
raquired 


Votes  needed 

under  3  b 

majority 

present 


Amend  Rule  22. Feb.  23,1971 

Amend  Rule  22 w^f     2  1971 

AmendRule22 .    '   '    Mar     9' 1971 

W'1''J1' P'a« :.  June  23)  1971 

Lockheed  Loan juiy  jg  1971 

Lockheed  Loan Ju|y  28*1971 

Lockheed  Loan... ',"l_  Jujy  30!  1971 

Mihtary  Draft Sept. 21. 1971 

Rehnqu'St  nomination. Dec    10  1971 

Equal  Job  Opportunity...  Feb      l' 1972 

Equal  Job  Opportunity Feb     31972 

EqualJnb  Opportunity Feb   221972 

United  States-Soviet  Arms  Pact.    Sept  14  1972 

Consumer  Agency Sept.  29, 1972 

Consumer  Agency Oct.     3  1972 

Consumer  Agency Oct.     5  197? 

School  Busing Oct.    10,1972 

Schoo  Busing Oct.    11,1972 

School  Busing.... Ocl     12  1972 

Voter  Registration Apr.  30,1973 

Voter  Registration May     3  1973 

Voter  Registration .  May     9,1973 

Public  Campaign  financing Dec.    2, 1973 

Public  Campaign  Financing Dec.    3,1973 

Rhodesian  Chrome  Ore Dec.  11,1973 

Rhodesian  Chrome  Ore..  .  Dec    13  1973 

Legal  Services  Program Dec.  131973 

Legal  Services  Program Dec.  14  1973 

Rhodesian  Chrome  Ore Dec.  18  1973 

Legal  Services  Program Jan.   301974 

Genocide  Treaty Feb.    5  1974 

Genocide  Treaty Feb     6  1974 

Government  Pay  Raise .   .  Mar.    6^1974 

Public  Campaign  Financing Apr.     41974 

Public  Campaign  Financing Apt.    9  1974 

Public  Debt  Ceiling June  19  1974 

Public  Debt  Ceiling June  19  1974 

Public  Debt  Ceiling June  26. 1974 

Consumer  Agency July  30  1974 

Consumer  Agency Aug.    1  1974 

Consumer  Agency Aug.  20  1974 

Consumer  Agency Sept.  19  1974 

Export-Import  Bank Dec.    3  1974 

Export-Import  Bank Dec.    4,1974 

Trade  Reform Dec    131974 

Fiscal  1975  Supplemental  Funds.'  Dec!  14'  1974 

Export-Import  Bank Dec.  14  1974 

Export-Import  Bank Dec  16  1974 

Social  Services  Programs Dec.  17,1974 

Tax  Law  Changes... Dec.  17  1974 

Rail  Reotgani2ation  Act Feb.  26  1975 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  clo- 
ture rule  may  very  well  be  the  most  vital 
issue  that  will  come  before  the  Senate 
in  this  session.  I  would  Uke  to  highlight 
some  important  facets. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  represent 
the  less  populous  and  smaller  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  Senate  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  changes 
will  deprive  them  of  an  important  weap- 
on that  Representatives  of  such  States 
have  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  and  its  rules  are  the  last 
citadel  where  these  States  are  afforded 
an  equal  chance  with  their  larger  neigh- 
bors. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  served  as  a 
delegate  from  a  small  State  to  a  political 
convention,  where  Presidents  are  nomi- 
nated and  platforms  are  written,  knows 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  the  huge  dele- 
gations from  the  populous  States.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  Is  Impossi- 
ble for  the  Representatives  of  small 
States  to  protect  their  constituents. 
States  that  have  2  or  6  or  even  10  Rep- 
resentatives are  at  an  obvious  disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  those  that  have  25, 
35,  or  41  Representatives.  "Iliey  are  often 
hard  put  to  get  even  5  or  10  minutes  to 
present  the  views  of  their  people.  It  Is 
amazing  to  see  Representatives  from 
these  States  support  the  pending  propo- 
sition. There  has  never  been  an  Issue 
presented  that  more  asserts  the  doctrine 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

If  the  present  proposal  Is  adopted, 
there  will  be  many  cases  where  Sena- 
tors will  have  little  dwlce,  no  voice 
and  no  rights.  Rule  xxii  will  be  a  gag 
rule  that  Is  more  summary  and  less  Jus- 
tified than  is  the  gag  of  the  previous 
question  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation in  our  legislative  bodies  was 
the  rock  on  which  the  Convention  all  but 
foimdered.  The  most  dlfflctilt  question 
faced  by  the  Founding  Fathers  was  In 
finding  some  place  In  our  system  where 
the  least  populous  and  smaller  States 
would  have  an  equal  chance  to  protect 
their  rights  In  a  representative  govern- 
ment Joined  In  a  republic  of  States. 

The  greatest  genius  of  that  Conven- 
tion was  the  creation  of  the  Senate.  The 
representatives  of  the  small  States  in  the 
Convention  had  the  vision  to  resist  until 
they  secured  a  forum  of  equality.  They 
even  exacted  a  pledge  and  wrote  It  into 
the  Constitution  that  equality  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  could  not  be 
denied  any  State  except  by  its  own  con- 
sent. 

The  trend  of  the  times  frankly  causes 
nie  to  fear  that  through  similar  tactics 
to  those  being  employed  here  a  way  will 
be  found  to  eliminate  that  provision. 

By  striking  down  the  protection  that 
the  Senate  rules  provide  for  a  minority 
or  for  the  individual  Senator,  there  Is 
some  purpose  at  work  that  bodes  no  good 
for  the  mahitenance  of  our  system  of 
government. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant, vital  organ  In  our  whole  system 
of  government  and  Is  the  only  forum 
where  any  minority  or  any  State  or  In- 
dividual Member  may  express  himself.  I 
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have,  therefore,  always  fought  to  the 
limits  of  my  ability  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  Senate  In  the  form  envisioned 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

It  is  well  to  remember.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  majority  In  this  body  or  in  any 
legislation  body  does  not  need  the  pro- 
tection of  any  rules.  The  majority.  In  the 
absence  of  rules,  can  use  raw  political 
power  to  run  roughshod  over  the  minor- 
ity. The  rules  of  the  Senate  not  only 
propose  orderly  procedure,  but  seek  to 
protect  the  right  of  minorities  down  to 
individual  Senators.  What  we  are  asked 
to  do  here  now  Is  to  disregard  our  rxiles 
and  allow  Imposition  of  a  gag  rule  by  a 
bare  majority.  I  know  that  there  will  be 
those  who  delude  themselves  with  the 
idea  that  they  can  follow  this  policy  and 
find  a  way  to  Impose  cloture  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote.  This  Idea  Is  fallacious. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Bdr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1975, 1  presented  my  argument 
against  any  modification  of  rule  XXn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  I  made  at  that  time  may  be 
printed  again  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  AMEin>iNG  Senate  Rttle  xxtt 

Mr.  Chttbch.  Mr.  President,  each  day 
brings  news  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  away  ancient  rules,  privileges  and 
prerogatives  In  the  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  taken  the  unprecedented 
step  of  electing  its  committee  chairmen  on  a 
basis  other  than  seniority.  The  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  has  Itself  followed  suit.  In  the 
future,  committee  chairmen  may  be  elected 
by  secret  ballot,  secretly  caUed  for. 

I  voted  tat  this  change.  During  may  18 
years  In  the  Senate,  the  seniority  rule  has 
Imposed  the  virtue  of  patience.  Junior  Sen- 
ators have  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
living  until  the  day  that  they,  too,  would  be 
rewarded  for  longevity  with  a  committee 
chairmanship.  Now  that  some  of  us,  having 
survived  the  years,  stand  on  the  threshold, 
suddenly  we  have  voted  away  the  prize.  Lilce 
the  Allies  stopping  at  the  gates  of  Berlin, 
we  have  chosen  to  deny  ourselves  the  certi- 
tude that  rank  will  bring  privilege.  And  this 
Is  probably  best. 

Presently,  we  are  considering  yet  another 
ancient  rule,  a  66-year-old  section  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  which,  for 
many  years,  was  perceived  as  the  procedural 
weapon  of  civil  rights  opponenU.  Rule  Tctcrt 
was  Indeed  Invoked,  again  and  again,  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  on  civil  rights  legislation.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  rule,  a  way  was  found  to 
pass  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  By  the  mld- 
1060*8,  after  a  strenuous  fight  over  a  much 
stronger  bill,  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired by  the  rule  to  end  debate,  was 
achieved.  Since  then,  cloture  has  been  voted 
much  more  frequently,  due  In  part  to 
changes  in  the  Senate's  composition  and  In 
part  to  success  in  one  cloture  vote  leading 
to  success  in  another. 

ParadoxlcaUy,  although  rule  XXII  has 
steadily  become  a  less  formidable  barrier  to 
legislative  action  In  the  Senate,  It  remains 
the  symbol  of  the  old  order,  and  therefore 
the  Irrestlble  target  of  all  would-be  reform- 
ers. 

This  was  true  In  my  own  case,  as  it  has 
been  In  so  many  others.  The  first  vote  I  cast, 
upon  entering  the  Senate  In  1067,  was 
against  rule  XXII.  Since  then,  at  the  open- 
ing of  several  sessions  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
led  the  fight  to  reduce  to  three -fifths  the  re- 
qtilrement  of  the  rule  that  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  must  approve. 


In  order  to  end  debate.  Pour  years  ago.  Sen- 
ator Peabeon  and  I  offered  an  identical  reso- 
lution to  that  now  before  us. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  however, 
cloture  has  been  invoked  much  more  fre- 
quently; genuine  filibusters,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  vote,  usually 
fail.  But  the  rule  does  give  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  hasty  action  on  controversial 
proposals,  sometimes  insufficiently  under- 
stood. Extended  debate  has  often  served  the 
country  well. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  finally  come  to  un- 
derstand, the  rule  greatly  strengthens  the 
hand  of  the  Senate  In  its  dealings  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  weU  as  with 
the  Presidency,  itself.  It  follows  that  every 
curtaUment  of  rule  XXn  weakens  the  insti- 
tutional strength  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  rule  Xxn 
no  longer  favors  any  particular  clique  in  the 
Senate,  neither  the  South  against  the  North, 
nor  conservatives  against  Ul>eral8,  nor  hawks 
against  doves,  nor  any  other  grouping.  Prom 
time  to  time,  rule  XXII  is  now  being  utilized 
by  widely  differing  factions  ranging  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  political  philosophy 
and  economic  beliefs.  It  is  being  used  often 
with  good  effect,  as  when  reliance  on  the  rule 
enabled  determined  opponents  of  the  SST  to 
xiltimately  prevail.  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session,  resort  to  the  rule  made  it  pos- 
sible for  our  conferees  to  reinstate  Important 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  bai,  which  bad  been  summarily 
stricken  by  the  House. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  developments  In 
the  final  hou^  of  the  last  session,  I  suggest 
we  have  been  given  still  another  reason  to 
retain  rule  XXII  in  its  present  form. 

When  the  Trade  Reform  Act  came  to  the 
Senate  in  December,  cloture  was  invoked  be- 
fore a  single  word  ot  debate  was  uttered.  A 
two- thirds  majority  approved  clottu*,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  debate,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  nongermane  amend- 
ments. All  at  onoe,  rule  XXII  was  trans- 
formed into  a  closed  rule,  more  constraining 
In  certain  respects  than  that  used  In  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives,  where  at  least  the 
Rules  Committee  can  vote  for  a  closed,  a  par- 
tially closed,  or  an  open  rule. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  can  remember 
that  cloture  was  ever  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  curbing  debate.  But  now  that  this 
technique  has  been  discovered,  It  will  be 
used  again.  If  this  is  a  pernicious  reverse 
twist  of  the  rule,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case, 
the  abuse  will  be  all  the  easier  to  practice. 
If  only  a  three-flftiis  vote  is  required. 

Por  these  reasons,  1  am  convinced  that  rule 
xxn  should  not  be  altered  as  proposed.  I  do 
not  derogate  tt>e  aigrunents  In  favor  of 
changing  the  rule.  I,  myself,  once  made  them, 
believed  them,  and  urged  their  acceptance 
But,  for  nearly  2  years  now,  I  have  come  to 
a  different  view,  and  so  must  seek  such  ref- 
uge as  I  can  In  the  well-known  word.s  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson : 

"A  foolish  consistency  U  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  aulored  by  little  statesmen  and 
phUosophers  and  divines." 


LEAN   TIMES   POR   CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  of  raising  cattle  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's oldest  and  proudest  traditions.  But 
that  tradition  is  In  danger  of  becoming 
just  a  legend,  for  the  cattle  Industry  is  in 
very  serious  trouble.  Cattlemen  suffered 
heavy  losses  last  year  and  the  Industry 
is  facing  more  financial  ill  health  this 
year.  Given  our  dependence  on  the  cat- 
tle Industry  to  fill  the  huge  national  de- 
mand for  beef,  that  outlocA  threatens  all 
of  us,  not  Just  the  cattlemen. 

The  March  17  Issue  of  Business  Week 
discusses   these  problems,   their   back- 
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grounds  and  repercussions,  and  ideas 
tliat  may  bolster  tlie  cattle  industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
"Lean  Times  for  Cattlemen"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo, 
as  follows: 

Lean  Times  for  Cattlemen 

The  U.S.  cattle  Industry  has  rarely  looked 
sicker.  Cattle  producers  are  staggering  frozn 
losses  that  totaled  close  to  $2.5-billlon  In 
1974.  chiefly  because  of  an  oversupply  of 
cattle.  And  as  a  result  of  high  feed  price.', 
there  is  disaster  at  the  feedlots.  Some  feed- 
lot  operators  are  already  bankrupt.  And 
others  are  striving  to  malutaln  a  viable  busi- 
ness base  by  chopping  heavily  Into  other 
properties. 

"We're  paying  a  hell  of  a  price  for  the 
privilege  of  wearing  boots  and  cowboy  hats," 
claims  Dudley  T.  Campbel,  general  man- 
ager of  the  sprawling  Chaparrosa  ranches 
that,  with  10,000  cattle,  form  one  of  the 
largest  cattle-raising  empires  in  south  Texas. 

Moreover,  the  industry  faces  financial 
slaughter  again  this  year.  At  a  minimum, 
many  cattlemen  agreed  at  last  week's 
Houston  Livestock  Show  &  Bodeo,  the  U.S. 
market  for  beef  sales  will  not  pick  up  until 
after  the  recession.  That  could  mean  two  or 
three  more  years  of  heavy  losses,  more  than 
many  cattle  raisers  will  be  able  to  withstand. 
And  because  of  a  growing  oversupply  of  cat- 
tle In  the  U.S.,  there  Is  very  little  any  single 
producer  can  do  to  help  himself. 

Inventories  of  cattle  and  calves  now  stand 
at  more  than  132-mllllon  head,  or  roughly 
6-million  more  than  the  market  profitably 
can  sustain.  This  Is  a  3%  Jump  from  a  year 
ago,  compared  with  a  normal  1  %  annual  in- 
ventory rise. 

A  partial  liquidation  is  the  obviou.s  answer 
to  the  cattle  industry.  Inventory  problem. 
And  it  could  be  accomplished  quickly  if  cat- 
tlemen were  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  their 
breeding  stock.  But  there  Is  a  profit-making 
motive  working  against  such  a  move. 

"We  don't  care  if  our  neighbors  kill  their 
cows,"  admits  one  rancher.  "But  my  herd 
took  me  five  years  to  build.  If  I  cut  it  back 
now,  I  can't  produce  big  calf  crops  when  the 
market  Improves." 

"We're  Just  going  to  have  to  eat  our  way 
out  of  this,"  agrees  rancher  Lee  Duggan,  who 
keeps  300  cows  on  a  spread  Just  outside 
Houston.  "And  that  takes  time." 

Ironically,  cattle  raisers  were  having  their 
best  year  Just  two  years  ago,  getting  up  to 
65<  a  lb.  in  the  slaughterhouse  for  top-grade 
steers.  Now  the  steers  command  only  30<  s 
lb.  and  that  may  fall  still  lower  because  a 
peak  in  cattle  Inventories  Is  not  now  ex- 
pected untU  1976. 

Cattlemen  accept  a  big  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  disastrous  drop  In  the  price  they  now 
get  for  their  cattle.  Spurred  on  by  the 
healthy  beef  market  In  the  early  1970s,  they 
overexpanded  their  herds.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  periodically  they  always  seem  to  get  In 
trouble  with  surplus  stock.  That  surplus 
tends  to  run  In  10-year  cycles.  And  since  1965 
was  a  peak  surplus  year,  they  should  have 
anticipated  another  big  surplus  about  this 
tlmo. 

Now.  cattlemen  are  suffering  severely.  But 
this  time,  they  claim,  they  also  have  been 
hit  by  a  series  of  market  disruptions  that 
were  not  all  of  their  own  making. 

REACTION 

First,  they  point  out,  the  big  grain  sale  to 
Russia  triggered  a  three-fold  Jump  In  U.S. 
feed  grain  prices.  Then,  In  July,  1973,  the 
Nlxou  Administration  announced  45  days  In 
advance  that  It  was  lifting  price  ceilings  on 
beef.  Beef  producers,  feedlot  operators,  and 
packers  all  fell  Into  the  trap.  They  saw  an 
opportunity  to  get  higher  prices  by  holding 
beef  back  from  market  until  controls  were 


lifted.  What  they  did  not  see  was  what  would 
happen  next. 

When  the  price  ceiling  did  come  off,  so 
many  cattlemen  stampeded  to  the  market- 
place that  the  price  they  got  for  beef  plunged. 
Meanwhile,  inventories,  which  had  started 
to  decrease,  began  growing  again.  And  they 
were  raised  further  by  a  truckers'  strike. 

"Our  problems  have  been  as  bad  as  those 
of  the  auto  and  real  estate  industries  in  the 
past  year,  ■  contends  B.  Kleberg  Johnson,  a 
director  of  the  famed  King  Ranch,  based  in 
Kingsville,  Tex. 

Surprisingly,  U.S.  demand  for  beef  has  re- 
mained healthy  during  the  cattle  industry's 
present  cost-price  squeeze,  despite  the  grow- 
ing pressure  on  Americans'  pocketbooks.  An- 
nual beef  consumption  increased  about  6";^ 
In  1974  to  1 15.8  lb.  per  person  and  It  is  expect- 
ed to  hit  122  lb.  per  person  this  year.  That 
compares  to  an  average  annual  consumption 
increase  of  about  2'i  a  person  between  1960 
and  1970. 

FEEDLOT    MISERIES 

Steadily  growing  beef  consumption  may 
save  cattle  producers  before  the  end  of  the 
1970s.  But  it  will  be  too  little  and  too  late  to 
salvage  many  feedlot  operators  who  have  been 
absorbing  huge  losses  for  the  past  18  months. 
The  main  culprit  here  Is  the  soaring  price  of 
grain,  which  has  all  but  wrecked  the  eco- 
nomics of  fattening  cattle  In  feedlots. 

The  feedlot  business  by  the  early  1970s  had 
blossomed  Into  a  «10-bllllon  Industry.  But 
by  the  end  of  last  year,  the  cost  of  adding 
weight  to  a  steer  in  the  feedlot  had  risen  to 
60<;  a  lb.,  vs.  25<  a  lb.  as  recently  as  late  In 
1972.  Now,  prices  of  both  grain  and  young 
calves  have  dropped  to  the  point  where  feed- 
lot  fattening  of  cattle  begins  to  make  good 
economic  sense  again.  But  the  feedyards  still 
are  stocked  with  large  Inventories  of  cattle, 
bought  at  higher  prices,  which  are  selling  at 
a  loss  of  about  $50  a  head. 

Things  are  so  bad  that  close  to  a  score  of 
feedlot  operators  have  already  dropped  out 
of  the  business,  and  the  Industry's  losses 
have  "taken  most  of  the  liquidity  of  the  in- 
dustry." according  to  Kenneth  W.  Monfort, 
president  of  Monfort  of  Colorado,  Inc.,  the 
country's  biggest  feedlot  operator. 

Monfort  is  weathering  the  storm  because 
Its  profitable  meat-packing  business  has 
covered  part  of  the  losses  suffered  by  Its  cat- 
tle-feeding business.  But  another  giant  feed- 
lot  operator,  Texas-based  Wheatheart  Feed- 
ers, Inc.,  has  declared  bankruptcy,  and  Mesa 
Petroleum  Co.  has  sold  Its  cattle  feeding 
business.  For  others,  the  shakeout  still  may 
not  be  over. 

California's  Fat  City  Cattle  Co.,  which  was 
feeding  70,000  cattle  in  Its  feedyards  a  year 
ago,  Is  now  down  to  3,000  cattle  In  Its  pens. 

Stratford  of  Texas,  Inc.,  which  In  1973  was 
the  second  largest  cattle  feeder  In  the  U.S., 
lost  almost  $20-mllllon  In  1974,  and  Is  selling 
off  most  of  Its  non-feedlot  assets  to  keep 
float. 

GLIMMERS   OF   HOPE? 

There  is  little  question  that  the  economic 
problems  in  the  cattle  business  are  changing 
the  way  the  Industry  does  business.  Since 
January,  1973,  the  number  of  cattle  in  U.S. 
feedlots  has  dropped  Sire  to  9.6-million 
head.  With  the  higher  cost  of  grain,  cattle- 
men are  leaving  their  cattle  to  fatten  In  past- 
ure longer  and  sending  more  of  them  di- 
rectly from  pasture  to  the  slaughterhouse. 
In  1973,  almost  70%  of  all  cattle  slaughtered 
In  the  U.S.  had  been  fattened  In  a  feedlot. 
By  last  year,  that  number  had  dropped  to 
60 '^r,  and  a  further  slide  to  50%  Is  expected 
this  year. 

For  cattlemen,  that  means  no  real  differ- 
ence In  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their 
cattle.  And  for  consumers,  there  is  the  un- 
expected bonus  of  bargain-hunting  for  lower- 
grade,  leaner  cuts  of  beef. 

But  when  the  turnaround  comes,  it  could 
be  the  feedlot  operators  who  will  see  their 
fortunes  improve   the  soonest.   William  C. 
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Helming,  president  of  the  Livestock  Business 
Advisory  Services,  Inc.,  In  Kansas  City,  Mo 
for  one,  expects  that  shrewd  feedlot  man- 
agers who  are  able  effectively  to  hedge  their 
feeding  programs  by  buying  and  selling  grain 
and  cattle  futures,  could  even  return  to 
profitability  by  early  next  year. 

"We  are  more  optimistic  about  cattle  feed- 
ing because  grain  prices  are  coming  down  " 
he  explains.  Farm  prices  for  feed  corn  have 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  $3.85  a  bu.  last  year 
to  about  $2.50  a  bu.  now.  "Feed  corn  may  get 
down  to  the  $1.75  to  $2.25  range  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year  or  early  next  year,"  Hel- 
ming predicts. 


THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  acted  to  end  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  same 
question.  As  I  am  sure  other  Senators 
have,  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  discussing  tliis  is- 
sue and  wondering  what  the  rationale  is 
for  it. 

One  such  letter  makes  particularly 
good  sense  to  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Croft  cor- 
rectly note  the  anomaly  of  trying  to  en- 
courage domestic  production  of  oil  in 
order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources,  while  at  the  same  time  act- 
ing to  discourage  oil  exploration  and  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources,  while  at 
the  same  time  acting  to  discourage  oil 
exploration  and  development  in  particu- 
lar by  the  small  companies  which  do  the 
bulk  of  the  exploration. 

Exhibit  1 

Prcvo,  Utah, 
March  1, 1975. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  My  wife  and  I  would 
like  to  express  our  concern  over  the  House 
of  Representative's  vote  to  eliminate  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

It  does  not  seem  logical,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  striving  for  energy  self-sufficiency,  to 
reduce  the  Incentive  for  oil  companies  to  ex- 
plore for  and  develop  new  oil  wells.  Particu- 
larly does  It  not  seem  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  economic  benefit  that  does  now  and  will 
continue  to  flow  to  Utah  from  oil. 

The  oil  companies  have  been  grossly  ma- 
ligned for  exhorbitant  profits.  But  their 
profits  allow  them  to  develop  new  energy 
resources — of  benefit  to  all  Americans. 

We  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  measure 
passed  by  the  House,  which  would  eliminate 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  We  urge  you  not 
to  support  such  a  measure  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoTTGLAs  O.  Croft. 
Charmain   R.   CsorT. 


S.  625— EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT HEALTH  BENEFITS  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
is  fast  approaching  a  double-digit  rate 
of  unemployment;  a  desperate  situation 
that  cries  out  for  stronger  medicine  than 
anything  yet  prescribed  by  the  admini- 
stration. The  jobless  rate  for  January 
was  8.2  percent,  up  from  7.1  percent  In 
December.  January's  unemployment  rate 
was  higher  than  it  has  been  since  1951 — 
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24  years  ago.  One  labor  expert  recently 
noted: 

Tlae  past  three  months  (November  1974  to 
January  1976)  have  witnessed  the  sharpest 
rise  in  unemployment  since  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Between  September  1974  and  Januai-y 
1975,  almost  2  million  persons  lost  their 
jobs.  Recently,  the  administration 
estimated  that  during  an  average  week 
in  calendar  year  1975,  about  7.5  million 
workers  will  be  unemployed.  And  this 
does  not  include  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  either  underem- 
ployed or  who  have  stopped  looking  for 
jobs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
the  jobless  will  face — and  one  that  could 
quickly  have  catastrophic  effects  on  the 
families  of  the  unemployed — is  the  loss 
of  gi'oup  health  insurance  coverage. 

A  recent  study  published  by  tlie  Social 
Security  Administration  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  full-time  workers  in  the 
United  States  are  covered  under  a  group 
health  insurance  plan.  However,  once  an 
individual  becomes  unemployed,  he  or 
she  loses  this  group  coverage  and  gener- 
aUy  has  only  a  limited  period  of  time  to 
convert  to  private  coverage.  Private 
health  insurance  coverage  is  expensive. 
A  minimum  private  health  insurance 
plan  for  a  family  now  costs  about  $40  a 
month.  In  contrast,  group  health  insur- 
ance is  relatively  inexpensive  to  the 
worker  since  the  employer  usually  pays  a 
substantial  portion,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, all  of  the  costs. 

It  is  mirealistic  to  expect  a  jobless 
worker,  receiving  an  average  weekly 
unemployment  benefit  of  $64  a  week,  to 
pay  for  private  health  insurance  cover- 
age. Under  such  circumstances,  health 
insurance  quickly  becomes  an  unafford- 
able  luxury. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Washington 
Business  Group  on  Health  indicates  that 
the  current  8.2-percent  unemployment 
rate,  translated  into  people,  represents 
over  8  milhon  unemployed  and  25  mil- 
lion dependents  without  group  health 
insurance  protection  over  the  next  year. 

Obviously,  this  situation  cannot  be 
permitted  to  occur.  That  is  why  I  am 
cosponsoring  and  strongly  support  S. 
625,  the  Emergency  UnemplojTnent 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1975.  Given  the 
urgency  of  this  situation,  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  Labor  Committee  moved  quickly 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

In  eJTect,  the  bill  would  provide  each 
imemployed  worker  entitled  to  Federal 
or  State  miemployment  compensation 
with  the  same  health  coverage  he  and 
his  family  had  prior  to  being  unem- 
ployed. Th,,  biU  would  authorize  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  to  make  payments  to 
the  unemployed  worker's  Insui'ance  car- 
rier or  miion  fund  to  cover  the  costs  of 
healtli  insurance  premiums. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  unem- 
ployment has  reached  critical  propor- 
tions. It  is  widespread,  growing  and 
complex.  The  sharp  decUnes  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  construction  Industries  are 
now  reverberating  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Even  our  larger  cities,  faced  with 
declining  tax  revenues,  are  beginning  to 
make  major  job  cutbacks  In  municipal 
staff. 


As  my  distinguished  colleagues  noted 
upon  introducing  S.  625,  this  is  an 
emergency  piece  of  legislation  which 
calls  for  immediate  passage  in  order  to 
assist  millions  of  Americans  who  need 
the  protection  of  health  care  insurance 
during  this  critical  period  in  their  lives 
and  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Experts  tend  to  describe  unemploy- 
ment in  terms  of  "rates,"  "percentages," 
"decimals,"  and  "ratios."  However,  these 
statistical  terms  cannot  accurately  re- 
flect the  impact  of  joblessness  on  the 
affected  workers,  on  then-  famiUes,  or  on 
the  quality  of  their  individual  lives. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  this  human  cost 
of  soaring  unemployment  tliat  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  move  expeditiously  to  approve 
S.  625. 


WILLIAM  T.  COLEMAN.  SECRETARY 
OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  vei-y  pleased  that  tiie  Senate  acted 
promptly  in  confirming  my  good  friend 
Bill  Coleman  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  He  brings  outstanding 
qualifications  to  this  high  office.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquiier  of  March 
6, 1975,  on  Mr.  Coleman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Coleman  Confirmed 

As  the  Nation  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
revolutionary  changes  in  transportation — 
mandated  by  energy,  pollution  and  traffic 
problems  resulting  from  overrellance  on  the 
automobile  and  neglect  of  mass  transit — It 
is  fortunate  to  have  William  T.  Coleman  as 
the  Incoming  secretary  of  transportation. 

His  unanimous  confirmation  by  voice  vote 
in  the  Senate  followed  impressive  perform- 
ances in  committee  hearings.  The  dlstin- 
quished  Philadelphia  lawyer  with  long  ex- 
perience in  transportation  matters  will  bring 
to  his  new  post  not  only  knowledge  of  the 
subject  but  Intimate  sensitivity  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  special  difficulties,  including  In- 
adequate fimdlng,  that  plague  public  transit 
systems  In  urban  areas. 

Even  while  confirmation  proceedings  were 
under  way  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
representing  SEPTA  in  tough  contract  nego- 
tiations that  underscore  both  the  immediate 
and  long-range  fiscal  crunch  on  urban  trans- 
portation. 

William  Coleman,  noted  for  his  sense  of 
fairness  as  well  as  sound  Judgment,  can  be 
counted  on  to  give  a  full  hearing  to  all  sides 
in  the  total  spectrum  of  transportation  mat- 
ters within  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  Cabinet 
office.  We  wish  him  well,  and  congratulate 
President  Ford  and  the  Senate  on  their  selec- 
tion and  confirmation  of  an  uncommonly 
well  qualified  head  of  the  Transportation 
Department. 


OUTSTANDING  MEDICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  now 
recognize  that  doctors  and  nurses  and 
hospitals  and  laboratories  are  not  the 
whole  story  in  providing  adequate  medi- 
cal care.  For  many  Americans,  a  vital 
ingredient  of  adequate  medicine  is  trans- 
portation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  fact 
that  my  own  home  community  has 
created  a  model  facility  to  provide  trans- 


portation for  those  who  need  to  travel  lo 
medical  faciUties.  The  Medical  Trans- 
portation Unit  of  Frederick  County, 
Md.,  has  been  saluted  by  medical  leaders 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  An  ex- 
ample is  a  recent  letter  from  the  seizaire 
clinic  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Institute 
in  Baltimore.  Md.,  which  has  invited  the 
Frederick  unit  to  present  the  features  of 
its  services  at  a  meeting  in  Baltimore.  I 
am  proud  of  this  pioneer  work  done  by 
my  fiiends  and  neighbors  in  Fi-edcrick 
County. 

Donald  Date,  director  of  community 
.services  in  Frederick  and  his  associates 
in  the  Frederick  Medical  Transporta- 
tion Unit  should  he  thanked  for  their 
work  in  forging  the  link  between  pa- 
tients and  the  medical  resources  they 
need.  Frederick  County  has  set  the  pace 
for  the  whole  State  of  Maryland  in  this 
e.s.sential  paramedical  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Kennedy  Institute  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seizure  Clinic, 
John  P.  Kennedy  Institute. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Febrtiary  24,  1975. 
Donald  Date, 

Director,    Community    Services,    Winchester 
Hall,  Frederick.  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Date:  I  recently  met  with  Ms. 
Karen  Lapldus,  Director,  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Council  for  the  State  of  Marjland 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  transportation  af- 
ter having  spoken  with  representatives  from 
each  and  every  country. 

We  would  like  very  much.  If  it  is  accept- 
able to  you,  to  use  the  county  of  Frederick 
as  a  model  for  transportation  across  the 
state  for  services  to  handicapped  people. 
Your  county,  in  my  opinion,  offers  the  most 
efficient  service  to  date.  We  woiUd  like  to 
know  how  your  transportation  service  came 
about,  who  organized  It,  where  the  funding 
comes  from,  what  the  pitfalls  were  In  the 
beginning,  what  the  problems  are  that  exist 
now,  what  the  cost  Is  to  serve  the  people  oi 
your  county,  what  unmet  needs  you  see 
and  how  you  would  go  about  Implementhig 
more  extensive  service  If  the  opportunity 
presented  Itself. 

We  would  like  to  Invite  you  to  come  to 
Baltimore  and  make  such  presentation  at  a 
meeting  sometime  in  the  early  part  of 
March.  We  felt  that  by  using  a  model  system 
such  as  yours,  it  makes  much  more  sense 
to  begin  there  than  to  try  and  tackle  the 
state  as  a  whole  at  this  point  In  time.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you  could 
let  me  know  If  such  a  meeting  would  be 
possible  and  when  it  could  be  arranged.  I 
may  be  reached  at  955-6382  or  955-5300. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  looking  fonvard 
to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dlana  J.  Pill  AS, 
.iriministratiie  Assistant,  Seizure  Clinic 


GHANA  CELEBRATES  NATIONAL 
DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1879. 
a  few  cocoa  seedo  were  imported  into 
tlie  country  which  we  now  know  as 
Ghana.  Today  Ghana  furnishes  half  of 
the  world's  supply  of  cocoa. 

The  history  of  this  Independent  coun- 
try was  recorded  as  far  back  as  743  A.D. 
when  Arab  traders  entered  the  region 
searching  for  the  source  of  the  fabulous 
gold  trade. 
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On  March  6,  Ghana  celebrated  its  Na- 
tional Day.  Under  the  leadership  of  Col. 
I.  K.  Acheampong,  Ghana  has  greatly  In- 
creased its  gross  national  product  and 
has  moved  very  rapidly  from  a  one-crop 
economy  to  a  midtlfaceted,  diversified 
system  of  self-reliance. 

The  Government  of  Ghana  has  always 
welcomed  and  encouraged  foreign  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  has  granted  a  wide 
range  of  fiscal  and  tax  incentives.  Ameri- 
can companies  such  as  Kaiser  Alimiinum, 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Union  Car- 
bide, and  Star  Kist  enjoy  a  fruitful  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ghanian  life. 

One  of  West  Africa's  oldest  universi- 
ties, Achimota,  is  In  Accra  and  there  Is 
an  estimated  5,000  Ghanain  students 
studying  in  various  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  kind  of  energy  and  drive 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Ghana,  it 
is  fitting  that  the  American  people  con- 
gratulate the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Ghana  on  her  Independence  Day, 
March  6, 1975. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CANCER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  public  at- 
tention was  recently  focused  on  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  by  Daniel  Green- 
berg  which  sought  to  cast  serious  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  crash  na- 
tional cancer  program,  which  had  been 
initiated  under  legislation  I  authored  and 
introduced  with  Senator  Kennedy. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  are  entitled  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  points  made  In  Mr.  Greenberg's 
article.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  an  article 
entitled  "The  National  Cancer  Program: 
Now  the  Good  News,"  by  Frank  J.  Rau- 
scher,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  scientific 
progress  Is  mainly  a  matter  of  Incre- 
mental movement,  and  I  believe  that 
there  have  been  sufficient  advances  made 
to  warrant  the  congressional  conclusion 
for  a  continuation  of  the  national  attack 
on  cancer,  as  evidenced  in  Public  Law 
93-352. 

Although  Mr.  Greenberg.  the  author  of 
the  Washington  Post  article,  is  a  sophis- 
ticated and  constructive  critic.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  Dr.  Rauscher's  thoughtful  response 
to  the  Greenberg  article.  A  critical  ele- 
ment in  Di-.  Rauscher's  response,  with 
respect  to  the  national  cancer  progi-am, 
which  I  would  commend  particularly 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  is.  as  Dr. 
Rauscher  states: 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  Increased  funding  for 
the  NCP  did  not  become  available  until  1972 
and  In  1973  the  new  NCI  Cancer  Control  Pro- 
gram began  Its  first  year  of  operations  de- 
signed to  speed  the  application  of  the  latest 
research  results  for  the  benefit  of  people. 
The  full  Impact  of  this  Congressionally  man- 
dated control  program  will  not  be  felt  for 
several  years  because  It  takes  time  to  get  the 
latest  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods  Into 
community  practice  where  they  may  be  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  oX  all  patients. 


E.KHiBrr  I 
The  National  Cancer  Procram:    Now  the 

CtoOD  News 
(By  Frank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Director, 
National  Cancer  Program,  National  Cancer 
Institute) 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Cancer:  Now,  the  Bad  News':  which 
has  appeared  In  Science  and  Government 
Report  and  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
requires  comment  because  it  completely  dis- 
regards the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program. 

The  central  theme  of  the  article,  by  Mr. 
Daniel  S.  Greenberg,  Is  that  because  B-year 
survival  figures  published  by  NCI  on  pa- 
tients who  were  treated  from  1964  to  1969 
showed  only  slight  Improvement  In  svirvlval 
from  many  common  forms  of  cancer,  there- 
fore, the  National  Cancer  Program  (NCP) 
enacted  by  Congress  In  1971  was  making 
little  progress. 

The  fact  Is  that  Increased  funding  for  the 
NCP  did  not  become  available  until  1972  and 
In  1973  the  new  NCI  Cancer  Control  Program 
began  its  first  year  of  operations  designed  to 
speed  the  application  of  the  late.st  research 
results  for  the  benefit  of  people.  The  full  Im- 
pact of  this  Congressionally  mandated  con- 
trol program  will  not  be  felt  for  several  years 
because  it  takes  time  to  get  the  latest  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  methods  Into  commu- 
nity practice  where  they  may  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  all  patients.  It  takes  even 
longer  to  get  knowledge  about  cancer  pre- 
vention translated  Into  public  action.  The 
Surgeon  General's  Report  identifying  ciga- 
rette smoking  as  the  major  cause  of  Itmg 
cancer  was  published  11  years  ago,  yet  lung 
cancer  is  now  at  epidemic  proportions. 

While  Mr.  Greenberg  Is  correct  In  stating 
that  survival  from  major  forms  of  cancer  did 
not  Improve  dramatically  between  1964  and 
1969,  obviously  this  cannot  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate a  program  which  became  operational  8 
years  later.  Significant  advances  were.  In  fact, 
made  In  the  1960'8  and  additional  advances 
have  been  made  since  establishment  of  the 
national  program. 

Before  discussing  these  advances,  It  Is  use- 
ful to  examine  the  conceptual  basis  which  "Is 
the  foundation  of  our  scientific  effort  to  re- 
duce and  eventually  eliminate  deaths  from 
cancer.  The  NCP  plan,  developed  by  more 
than  250  leading  scientists  and  clinicians 
(most  of  them  from  outside  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment) recognized  that  to  reduce  cancer 
mortality  requires  five  things: 

1.  Finding  causes  In  order  to  prevent  the 
disease. 

2.  Early  detection  and  diagnosis  because 
early  disease  is  most  successfully  treatable. 

3.  Better  treatment  for  early  disease,  since 
not  all  early  disease  is  cured  and  too  many 
patients  go  on  to  develop  advanced  disease. 

4.  Better  treatment  for  advanced  disease 
because  people  most  often  die  of  advanced 
disease. 

5.  Application  of  research  findings  for  the 
benefit  of  people. 

The  research  and  outreach  thrusts  of  the 
NCP  are  directed  to  all  five  of  these  necessary 
objectives.  Uncovering  the  causes  of  the 
more  than  100  forms  of  cancer  will  lead  to 
prevention.  Oiu:  programs  in  viral  causation, 
chemical  carcinogenesis  and  epidemiology  all 
search  for  cancer  causes.  We  can  take  credit 
for  having  developed  the  sophisticated  sci- 
entific techniques  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
role  of  viruses  In  human  cancer  and  we  can 
take  credit  for  having  recently  isolated  the 
strongest  candidate  to  date  for  a  human 
cancer  virus.  We  have  been  able  to  identify 
chemicals  and  industrial  pollutants  that 
cause  cancer  and  In  some  cases  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  Identifying  persons  at  high  risk 
for  developing  cancer. 

Some  events  are  beyond  our  control  or 
knowledge  such  as  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
U.S.  In  the  incidence  of  stomach  cancer.  We 


do  not  know  why  this  Is  and  we  take  no 
credit  for  it.  A  similar  decline  in  the  inci- 
dence and  deaths  due  to  cervical  cancer  can 
be  largely  credited  to  the  development  and 
application  of  better  diagnostic  methods 

Mr.  Greenberg  makes  one  reference  to  the 
fact  that  survival  rates  are  not  the  only  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  research  in  a  field  as 
complex  as  cancer,  and  the  trend  In  cervical 
cancer  is  an  excellent  example  of  this.  Sur- 
vival had  not  Improved  In  the  1969  figures 
because  only  women  with  more  advanced  dis- 
ease were  Included.  Those  women  with  early 
curable  lesions,  which  would  develop  into 
widespread  disease,  were  not  included  in  the 
cervical  cancer  statistics.  If  they  had  been 
survival  would  have  shown  a  dramatic  sta- 
tistical improvement.  This  is  Just  one  exam- 
ple of  how  prevention,  which  is  the  best 
form  of  treatment,  can  be  highly  effective 
yet  the  casual  reader  of  survival  statistics 
wiU  conclude  that  there  has  been  no 
progress. 

In  the  area  of  early  detection  and  diag- 
nosis, NCI  and  the  American  Cancer  Society 
are  now  supporting  27  diagnostic  centers  to 
apply  the  techniques  of  early  diagnosis  that 
reduced  breast  cancer  mortality  by  30% 
among  women  screened  by  the  Health  In- 
surance Plan  of  New  York.  Approximately 
250,000  women  will  be  screened  annually  and 
we  predict  that  this  will  yield  a  substantial 
saving  in  lives.  Other  projects  in  early  dlag- 
nosU  are  under  way  for  cervical  and  lune 
cancer.  ° 

Developments  in  early  treatment  include  a 
report  In  recent  months  that  adding  a  single 
chemical  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  brea.st 
cancer  has  substantially  reduced  recunence 
of  the  disease. 

Since  advanced  disease  is  the  form  of 
cancer  that  usually  kills,  it  has  been  the 
focus  of  much  of  the  research  on  treatment. 
In  the  last  15  to  20  years  we  have  developed 
forms  of  systemic  treatment  that  could  be 
applied  to  patients  with  early  cancer.  These 
systemic  treatments  have  been  developed 
with  advanced  cancers  such  as  the  leukemias 
and  lymphomas,  which  are  usually  wide- 
spread when  discovered.  Now  that  treating 
these  disseminated  diseases  has  been  suc- 
cessful, we  know  that  the  same  principles 
should  be  applicable  both  to  other  advanced 
cancer  and  to  early  cancers.  Thus  early  and 
advanced  breast  cancer,  and  advanced 
ovarian  cancer  are  now  being  treated  with 
good  results  by  the  techniques  that  were 
developed  over  the  years  with  leukemia  and 
lymphoma.  Today,  the  successful  less  dis- 
figuring treatment  of  cancer  is  also  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

However,  before  better  measures  for  pre- 
vention, diagnosis  and  treatment  can  be  re- 
flected in  reduced  mortality  statistics, 
research  findings  must  become  common 
knowledge  among  both  pracUcing  physi- 
cians and  the  people.  This  is  the  mandate 
of  the  Cancer  Control  Program. 

The  concept  of  lag  time  is  an  important 
but  poorly  understood  aspect  of  medical  re- 
search. Perhaps  this  is  because  the  American 
people  have  grown  accustomed  to  rapid 
accomplishments  such  as  the  proof,  in  just 
two  months  of  a  summer  In  the  early  1950s, 
that  an  effective  polio  vaccine  was  at  hand. 
The  scientific  research  leading  up  to  these 
dramatic  events  required  many  years.  1969 
survival  figures  cannot  measure  jDrogress  in 
the  1970"s,  but  it  is  probably  less  obvious 
that  they  also  barely  reflect  the  effects  of 
successful^esearch  programs — for  example 
In  the  lliikemias  and  lymphomas — that 
were  introduced  in  1963  and  1964.  It  wUl 
inidoubtedly  take  several  years  for  Improved 
survival  for  specific  cancer  sites  to  be  re- 
flected in  overall  (or  national)  flgures.  For 
example,  to  test  the  effect  of  new  treat- 
ment methods  (such  as  new  surgical  tech- 
niques, new  types  of  radiation,  new  chemo- 
therpeutlc  agents,  or  a  combination  of  these) 
usually  takes  a  minimum  of  3  to  5  years  or 
more.  Initial  studies  must  be  done  on  small 
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numbers  of  individuals  at  selected  institu- 
lions  with  particular  expertise.  After  a  new 
treatment  has  been  evaluated,  the  next  step 
requires  dissemination  of  the  new  informa- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  the  new  methods 
by  the  medical  profession  for  application 
to  the  population  at  large. 

Tims,  new  treatment  methods  necessarily 
require  10  or  more  years  to  be  reflected  In 
overall  survival  figures.  The  fact  that  end 
result  figures  do  not  reflect  what  we  know 
can  be  accomplislied  now  at  centers  with 
.<;pecial  expertise  in  a  given  disease  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  a  sustained  national  effort. 
Until  passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
of  1971  the  NCI  had  no  mandate  or  specific 
funding  for  the  translation  of  research 
results  into  widespread  application — Cancer 
Control.  Because  of  Congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  initiatives  the  NCI  now  has 
a  Cancer  Control  Program,  but  it  is  only 
iu  its  second  year  of  operation.  Through  a 
wide  variety  of  agencies  and  voluntary 
organizations,  it  Is  setting  up  programs 
specifically  designed  to  convert  new  research 
findings  into  widespread  application  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

One  example  of  our  optimism  both  for  new 
treatments  that  have  been  developed  and  for 
the  human  Impact  we  can  expect  by  applying 
these,  is  the  lOOCi  improvement  in  5-year 
disease  free  s\irvival  from  all  forma  of  child- 
hood cancer  treated  since  1967  at  M.D.  An- 
derson Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute,  Hovia- 
ton,  Texas. 

In  1967  the  number  of  children  surviving 
Ave  years  without  disease  was  25%  but  by 
1972  it  was  50%.  Obviously  one  of  our  goals 
is  to  save  all  of  the  roughly  7000  new  cases  of 
cancer  which  occur  annually  in  the  U.S.  in 
ehUdren  under  the  age  of  15.  However,  sav- 
ing 3500  children  for  6  jrears  is  the  equivalent 
of  saving  17,500  years  of  life  annually  and 
175,000  years  of  life  per  decade. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  children  will 
not  live  to  be  75,  but  if  they  did  (and  if  their 
average  age  at  treatment  was  5  years)  we 
would  be  preserving  245,000  years  of  life 
annually  or  2,460,000  years  of  life  over  a 
decade.  No  one  can  responsibly  dismiss  sav- 
ings of  this  human  magnitude  as  statistically 
insignificant.  Getting  these  Improved  treat- 
ments out  to  the  American  people,  their  doc- 
tors and  community  hospitals  Is  a  major  goal 
of  the  Cancer  Control  Program. 

Recent  studies  have  also  shown  that  80% 
2-year  disease  free  survival  from  osteogenic 
sarcoma  can  now  be  achieved  compared  to 
20%  a  few  years  ago.  These  2-year  data  are 
encouraging  because  the  disease  was  nearly 
always  lethal  within  that  time  period. 

Breast  cancer  Is  a  major  killer  in  which 
Important  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  NCP.  Preliminary  2-year  re- 
sults indicate  that  a  single  drug  (L-PAM) 
substantially  reduces  recurrences  of  disease 
and  there  are  similar  encoiuraglng  results  in 
combination  chemotherapy  of  advanced 
breast  cancer.  If  these  preliminary  trends 
are  sustained  over  a  5-year  period  the  toll 
from  this  disease  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced. Breast  cancer  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  how  therapeutic  principles  we  have 
developed  with  less  common  advanced  dis- 
eases can  be  applied  to  major  cancer  killers. 

The  ability  to  cui-e  and  control  10  cancers 
has  been  developed  since  1960.  Even  though 
these  cancers  account  for  only  8%  of  all  can- 
cer deaths  per  year  in  this  country,  these 
cancers  are  generally  biologically  virulent 
and  freqviently  occur  in  young  people  caus- 
ing a  great  emotional  and  economic  Impact 
and  a  staggering  loss  In  years  of  life.  For 
example,  leukemia  and  Imyphoma  are  often 
referred  to  as  uncommon  types  of  cancer, 
however  together  in  males  they  account  for 
360,976,000  person  years  of  life  lost.  This  Ifl 
more  than  half  of  the  loss  caused  by  lung 
cancer,  which  is  the  leading  kUler  of  males. 
Leukemia,  which  accounts  for  one-slxtli  as 
many  deaths  as  lung  cancer  in  men.  me- 


counts  for  almost  half  as  many  work-years 
lost  as  lung  cancer  and  is  the  second  ranking 
cause  of  work-years  lost  for  both  men  and 
women. 

Thus,  the  ability  to  cure  or  control  less 
common  cancers  may  be  far  more  important 
than  incidence  figures  suggest.  In  1960  sur- 
vival from  acute  childhood  lymphocytic 
leukemia  was  measured  in  months  and  less 
than  10  ^i  of  patients  with  advanced  Hodg- 
kin"s  lymphoma  survived  for  5  years  or  more, 
and  few  if  any  of  them  were  cured.  Today, 
5-year  survivals  without  disease  are  reported 
for  51  %  of  children  with  this  form  of  acute 
leukemia  at  certain  centers,  and  at  other 
centers  5-year  survival  from  advanced  Hodg- 
klns  disease  has  increased  to  approximately 
70 '.i.  A  substantial  percentage  of  these  pa- 
tients are  undoubtedly  cured. 

The  key  point  to  be  made  here  is  that 
these  examples — and  they  are  only  a  few  of 
many — illustrate  how  we  have  built  a  scien- 
tific base  with  certain  advanced  cancers 
which  enables  us  now  to  develop  effective 
combined  therapies  for  many  other  cancers, 
both  early  and  advanced. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  since  1950 
survival  from  cancer  has  continued  to  show 
a  slow  but  steady  improvement.  The  increase 
has  not  been  as  dramatic  as  increases  be- 
tween 1040  and  1950,  but  we  have  now  built  a 
rational  scientific  base  which  wUl  exert  an 
enormous  impact  on  the  cancer  problem  over 
the  next  decade.  This  is  precisely  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  conducting  a  broad-based 
program  to  improve  on  the  four  ways  of 
reducing  cancer  mortality,  which  are  pre- 
vention, early  detection  and  diagnosis,  and 
improved  treatments  for  early  and  advanced 
disease.  The  application  of  our  advances  in 
all  four  of  these  areas  through  the  Cancer 
Control  Program  will  have  a  major  impact 
over  the  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  from  1950  to  1969 
cancer  mortality  in  the  U.S.  has  decrease  for 
women  and  increased  for  men.  If  cancers 
associated  with  smoking  are  removed  from 
the  overall  statistics,  cancer  mortality  has 
also  decreased  for  men.  Of  19  major  forms  of 
cancer  reported  In  the  recently  published 
HEW  document,  "Cancer  Rates  and  Risks," 
only  three  cancers — stomach,  uterine  cervix 
and  pancreas — show  no  improvement  In 
three-year  survival  after  diagnosis  and  the 
incidence  Is  declining  for  two  of  these  can- 
cers, stomach  and  uterine  cervix. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  almost 
half  of  the  cancer  patients  diagnosed  in  1975 
will  not  die  of  cancer  and  at  least  3  million 
Americans  who  have  had  cancer  are  alive 
today. 

FISCAL  ALTERNATIVES  FOR   1976 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  released  on  March  4 
provides  "fiscal  alternatives"  for  1976. 
I  believe  this  comprehensive  proposal  re- 
flects an  imaginative  and  timely  effort 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Budget 
Committees  in  particular,  and  to  the 
Congress  in  general,  in  reaching  decisions 
on  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1976.  The 
staff  report  Is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Budget  Control  and  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1974,  which  empha- 
sized the  need  for  development  and 
analysis  of  alternatives  to  the  President's 
annual  budget  as  a  whole  as  a  basis  for 
setting  national  priorities. 

The  report  provides  a  comprehensive 
proposal — offering  three  alternatives  and 
describing  one  in  detail.  It  suggests  that 
we  can  get  more  of  the  unemployed  back 
to  work  than  the  administration  proposes 
without  additional  inflation,  alms  for  % 


faster,  stronger  upturn  In  the  economy, 
lays  out  a  pi'ogram  which,  if  adopted, 
could  lead  to  a  balanced  hudget  where 
full  employment  is  achieved  and  points 
to  the  need  for  budget  discipline  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  calls  for  addi- 
tional stimulus.  If  additional  analysis 
bears  this  out,  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
miss if  it  did  not  make  that  choice.  While 
the  report  calls  for  a  larger  deficit  than 
the  President's  budget,  it  also  provides 
additional  benefits  in  terms  of  economic 
output  and  employment.  These  are  im- 
portant featm-es  and,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  weighed  carefully  against  a  tem- 
porally increase  in  the  size  of  the  deficit. 
What  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
will  recommend  concerning  the  Federal 
budget  must  await  additional  study  and 
completion  of  our  hearings,  currently 
imdei-way.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
staff  report  provides  a  basis  for  stimulat- 
ing indepth  analysis,  rational  considera- 
tion, and  will  contribute  positively  to  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  in  our  search 
for  the  right  answers  concerning  the 
Federal  budget.  Accordingly,  the  report 
seems  to  provide  a  good  starting  point 
for  the  committee  as  well  as  the  wit- 
nesses, who  are  participating  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
over  the  next  3  weeks. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  account  of  my  recent  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  which  I  reported  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  yester- 
day. I  hope  It  may  be  of  some  value  to 
my  colleagues  in  ttie  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sxtmmary — Southeast  Asia 
(By  Senator  Dewey  F.  Bartlett) 

The  U.S.  has  agonized  over  the  struggle 
in  Southeast  Asia  for  many  years.  Our  sac- 
rifice of  44,305  American  lives  attests  to  our 
involvement,  and  it  Is  far  greater  than  tlie 
huge  cost  of  140  billion  dollars.  Yet  the 
struggle  continues  with  the  encircled  Cam- 
bodians fighting  for  their  Uves  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  in  Isolated  enclaves;  and  with  the 
South  Vietnamese,  after  two  years  of  bloody 
fighting,  anticipating  a  heated  and  inten- 
sified attack  from  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  North  Vietnamese  fighting  force 
ever  assembled  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  will  discuss  separately  our  problems  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  They  are 
quite  different. 

SOUTH   VIETNAM 

In  South  Vietnam,  a  military  victory  over 
the  North  Vietnamese  is  not  feasible.  How- 
ever, a  military  balance  would  be  required  in 
order  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  politi- 
cal solution — one  which  would  provide  a  free 
and  self-determined  government  for  all  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Including  the 
Communists.  South  Vietnam  has  tried  on 
nvunerous  occasions  to  meet  with  North  Viet- 
nam to  discuss  implementing  the  Paris  Ac- 
cords from  A  to  Z.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
seeing  the  opportunity  for  a  military  victory, 
refuse. 

But  a  military  balance  would  not  In  itself 
guarantee  a  political  solution  being  achieved 
within  a  short  time,  or  for  that  matter  at  all. 
With  a  military  balance,  the  war  could  con- 
thiue  for  years  as  it  has  In  the  past,  but 
It  is  my  opinion  that  such  an  Impasse  is 
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clearly  not  the  desire  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  people 
of  South  Vietnam  are  tired  of  the  killing  and 
the  war.  Tliey  want  peace — peace  in  a  free 
society.  The  North  Vietnamese  wUl  not  ne- 
gotiate a  political  solution  to  establish  peace 
until  ihcy  convince  tlieraselves  they  cau't 
achieve  a  total  military  victory. 

The  reduced  United  States  military  and 
economic  approprlation.s  of  the  last  two 
years  have  weakened  the  military  strength 
of  the  South  Vietnamese.  While  the  strength 
of  South  Vietnam  has  deteriorated,  the 
slrength  of  North  Vietnam  has  Increased  in 
every  way.  It  has  more  men,  more  tanks, 
sliorter  supply  routes,  more  artillery,  more 
expendable  provisloiu  and  occupies  better 
strategic  positions  In  South  Vietnam  than 
ever   before. 

Unfortunately,  the  North  Vietnamese  nev- 
er Intended  to  abide  by  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement.  Communist  strategists  from  the 
beginning  have  empliasized  that  tlie  agree- 
ment represented  to  them  merely  a  legalis- 
tic framework  which  they  could  manipxilnte 
In  order  to  bring  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
their  knees. 

Since  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement,  North 
Viet  Nam  has  built  up  its  forces  in  the 
South  from  160.000  main  forces  to  about 
230.000  presently.  Additionally,  there  are  sev- 
en more  strategic  reserve  divisions  In  the 
North  with  at)out  9,000  men  each  which  can 
be  moved  to  the  South  on  short  notice. 

Also,  Hanoi  has  greatly  augmented  its  ar- 
mor, artillery,  and  anti-aircraft  artillery 
strength  In  the  South  to  the  extent  that  It 
could  support  an  offensive  greater  than  the 
scale  of  1972  for  over  a  year  wlthoiit  further 
Imports.  An  estimated  66,000  tons  of  am- 
munition has  been  moved  Into  South  Viet 
Nam  from  the  North  since  the  ceasefire.  All 
of  these  actions  which  have  Increased  the 
military  capability  of  North  Vietnam  are 
blatant  violations  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
The  Communists  have  significantly  more 
conventional  military  strength  than  ever 
before  during  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  North's  strength  has 
increased,  resources  available  to  the  South 
have  sharply  decreased.  At  the  height  of  U.S. 
Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,  the  United  States 
had  550.000  soldiers  there  and  were  spending 
over  825  billion  per  year.  Now  Vietnam  Is 
carrying  on  this  same  war  against  a  greatly 
strengthened  enemy  with  no  American 
soldiers  and  aircraft  with  military  assistance 
of  only  $700  million  per  year.  This  appropria- 
tion might  have  been  adequate  If  the  ceaae- 
flre  had  partially  held,  but  It  has  not.  Tlie 
results  of  the  drastic  cut  in  military  as- 
sistance are  telling  on  the  South. 

While  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  permitted 
B  1  for  1  replacement  of  weapons  on  both 
sides.  South  Vietnam,  because  of  lack  of 
resources,  has  fallen  far  short  of  this  goal. 
The  700  million  dollar  aid  is  less  than  one 
half  of  the  1  for  1  replacement  level.  Typical 
South  Vietnamese  fighting  regiments,  even 
after  firm  conservation  control  (including 
the  virtual  elimination  of  harassment  and 
Interdiction  fire)  are  suffering  serious  short- 
ages of  ammunition. 

One  regiment  which  I  visited  was  fiu-nlsh- 
Ing  Its  troops  with  two  hand  grenades  rather 
than  the  usual  ten.  Small  arms  usage  had 
been  cut  by  55%.  Similar  shortages  cut 
across  the  entire  line  of  ammunitions.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has 
reduced  its  monthly  flight  time  by  75%  be- 
cause of  lack  of  fuel.  Planes  that  used  to 
carry  six  bombs  now  carry  four.  Tills  has 
materially  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  their 
air  power. 

The  Vietnamese  military  has  been  built 
on  a  model  of  the  U.S.  They  have  subscribed 
to  the  theory  of  expending  heavy  arsenals  of 
artUlery  to  save  lives  of  their  own  troops. 
However,  as  the  avaUabUlty  of  ammunltloia 
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nnd  fire  power  is  reduced,  casualties  have 
begun  to  go  up. 

In  1974,  while  the  ceasefire  was  supposed 
to  be  in  effect,  the  South  Vietnamese  mill- 
trary  lost  more  men  than  during  any  previous 
year  of  the  war.  At  the  present  casualty  rate, 
1975  will  be  worse.  And  while  the  South's 
casualties  nre  going  up.  the  North's  are  com- 
ing down.  From  1968  through  1972,  the  North 
was  losing  an  average  of  125,000  men  per 
year.  This  figure  iwas  cut  In  half  In  1974. 

As  a  result  of  the  North's  enhanced  posl- 
tion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  tbe 
war,  the  communists  recently  splzcd  an  en- 
tiro  province  (Phuoc  Long). 

Statistics  show  that  in  .spite  of  all  this, 
the  South  still  spends  more  monev  and  has 
more  men  in  military  service  than  the  North. 
So  why  cant  the  South  protect  themselves? 
The  simple  answer  Is  that  for  the  same 
reason  it  takes  more  money  for  a  police  de- 
partment to  guard  a  city  than  it  costs  the 
criminals  who  rob  It.  It  costs  more  for  the 
South  to  gu&Td  the  rice  fields,  every  city, 
province,  and  bridge  than  it  takes  for  the 
North  to  attack  selectively  some  of  those 
sites. 

The  question  can  also  be  rai.sed:  Why  Is  the 
South  not  contributing  more  financially  to 
Its  own  effort?  Its  GNP  is  only  »3.2  billion 
annually  (compared  to  $1596  billion  In  the 
U.S.)  and  presently  almost  55 rf.  of  Its  budg- 
et goes  for  national  security  (compared  to 
27',;,  In  U.S.) 

Vietnamese  soldiers  are  drafted  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  which  has  produced 
adverse  morale  problems  In  an  apparently 
never-ending  war.  I  would  suggest  this  be 
changed. 

Vletnamlzation  has  worked  qiiite  well,  but 
the  complete  transfer  of  military  responsi- 
bility will  require  more  time.  The  South 
Vietnamese  soldier  Is  now  a  match  for  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  Vletnamlzation  has 
developed  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  In  the  Image  of  American  forces  de- 
signed for  the  big  war  conducted  at  great 
expense  in  order  to  reduce  casualties.  Na- 
turally, Vletnamlzation  has  made  South  Viet- 
nam dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
military  and  economic  aid. 

Vietnam  has  found  Itself  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma: — to  build  the  economy  with  one 
band,  and  to  flght  a  war  with  the  other. 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  made  prog- 
ress on  their  education  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams. They  now  have  twelve  universities, 
and  a  good  high  school  program  throughout 
the  country. 

They  have  increased  Impressively  their 
production  of  rice,  timber,  tea,  rubber  and 
other  products.  Vietnam  will  be  exporting 
rice  within  a  year  or  so.  Foreign  grants  and 
loans  are  increasing,  particularly  those  from 
Japan. 

The  economic  ace  In  the  hole  Is  ofl'shore  oil 
potential.  Of  four  wells  drilled  so  far,  three 
have  tested  oil,  and  the  fourth  Indicated  a 
show.  It's  too  early  to  a.ssess  the  size,  but  it 
Is  clear  that  Vietnam  will  soon  have  sig- 
nificant oil  production.  An  officer  of  one  of 
the  American  companies  Involved  said  the 
South  oil  strike  may  be  another  North  Sea  of 
15  years  ago.  Because  of  the  value  of  this  ad- 
ditional oil,  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
should  receive  a  definite  boost  within  three 
years.  For  the  first  time,  because  of  our  se- 
vere energy  shortage,  we  have  a  compelling 
economic  Interest  In  South  Vietnam. 

Without  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid, 
the  killing  would  not  end,  but  the  military 
advantage  would  accrue  more  and  more  to 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Virtually  all  refugees  flee  to  the  South. 
InteUigence  reports  Indicate  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  guUty  of  atrocities  to  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  civilians.  A  typical  answer 
to  my  question,  "What  will  happen  if  no 
additional  aid  is  voted?".  Is  "We  will  fight 
harder."  Tliere  is  ample  reason  to  expect  the 


North  Vletname.se  would  decimate  much  of 
the  leadership  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  difficult  to  answer  whether  additional 
mUitary  equipment  and  supplies  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  result  In  more  or  less  kiuin' 
but  It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  more  indi- 
vidual rights  will  be  violated  by  a  Com- 
munlst  military  victory  than  with  a  militarv 
balance. 

Additional  military  aid  does  not  guarantee 
a  military  balance,  but  If  sufficient  United 
States  military  aid  is  given  and  a  military 
balance  does  result,  there  remains  an  im- 
portant question.  Can  the  South  Vietnamese 
develop  the  national  strength  and  consensus 
to  sustain  a  military  balance  while  contin- 
ulng  to  pliase  out  American  support  and  yet 
achieve  a  political  solution  which  will  guar- 
antee the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  within 
a  democratic  structure?  This  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion the  South  Vietnamese  leaders  failed  to 
answer  In  the  past,  but  that  must  be  an- 
swered quickly  by  the  unified  actions  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  their  leaders 
If  they  expect  sufficient  help  from  us  to  en- 
able a  complete  transition  of  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  trying  to  develop  a  post-ceasefire  na- 
tional policy  for  South  Vietnam,  the  first 
question  to  answer  Is : 

"Does  the  United  States  government  have 
a  commitment  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and,  if  so.  to  what  extent?" 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  no  treaty  or  legal 
agreement  with  South  Vietnam,  but  there 
Is  a  strong  moral  obligation. 

Military  and  economic  aid  have  been  given 
to  South  Vietnam  under  five  Presidents.  The 
Nixon  foreign  policy  called  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  friendly  nations,  but  not  a 
commitment  of  troops. 

Vletnamlzation.  consistent  with  this,  and 
with  the  strong  desire  of  American  citizens 
to  brinw  back  our  men  from  Vietnam,  called 
for  a  systematic  reduction  of  American  forces 
and  a  transfer  of  equipment  to  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese — obviously  with  an  obligation  to 
furnish  the  parts,  replacement  and  expend- 
ables for  Its  operation. 

The  withdrawal   of  troops  culminated  In 
the  Paris  Accord,  which  was  signed  because 
everyone  hoped  to  get  something  out  of  it. 
trsA 

1.  Complete  removal  of  troops. 

2.  Return  of  POW's — a  full  accotmtlng  of 
MIA's  and  repatriation  of  all  known  bodies. 

3.  Preserve  credibility. 

NORTH  VIETNAM 

1.  Bombing  stopped  In  North. 

2.  USA  forces  out  of  Vietnam. 

3.  Forces  In  place. 

SOUTH  VIETNAM 

1.  Peace. 

2.  Thleu  would  stay  In  power. 

3.  No  Infiltration  of  Communist  troops. 

4.  No  Cambodla-Loas  staging  areas. 

5.  If  the  ceasefire  would  fall — one  for  one 
replacement  of  military  hardware. 

The  ceasefire  never  really  took  place.  Tlie 
North  Vietnamese,  anticipating  the  cease- 
fire with  a  short  but  Intense  offensive,  took 
approximately  500  hamlets  Just  before 
January  28.  1974,  the  date  of  the  cease-fire: 
and  right  aftegrards,  the  South  Vietnamese 
launched  a  counter  offensive  which  regained 
those  areas  and  a  little  more. 

The  one  for  one  replacement  of  hardware 
and  the  expendables  which  they  allow  Is  a 
clear  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
provide  military  support.  Cutting  off  all  mil- 
itary aid  would  be  Inconsistent  with  this 
commitment.  But  the  extent  of  the  aid 
should  depend  upon  various  considerations. 

There  have  been  several  suggestions  of  aid 
for  three  more  years  Including  one  by  our 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  Graham 
Martin.  His  suggested  amounts  of  military 
aid  for  the  three  years  beginning  with  fiscal 
■76  are:  $1,7  mlUlon.  $1.4  million,  and  $1.1 
million. 
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ative  non-communist  groups  to  bring  about 
a  unified  national  commitment  to  peace. 

2.  A.ss\ire  honest  elections  which  also  have 
liie  appearance  of  being  honest. 

3.  Ferret  out  corruption  at  every  level  of 
the  military  and  government. 

4.  Make  assurances  that  criticism  of  the 
government  would  not  fall  under  an  um- 
brella of  national  security  censorship  of  the 
press. 

5.  Enable  prisoners  to  have  free  access  to 
lawyers  and  the  courts,  then  cliarges  of  po- 
litical imprisonment  can  not  be  made. 

-Americans  for  several  years  have  wanted 
our  obligation  to  South  Vietnam  to  end,  but 
iv  has  not. 

Is  the  resolve  of  this  nation  to  continue 
adequate  military  support  to  another  which 
is  defendhig  its  home  land  from  Communist 
aggression  as  great  as  the  resolve  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  escalate  their  sup- 
port of  North  Vietnam  to  win  a  total  military 
victory  of  aggression?  I  believe  It  Is. 

Thotigh  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsi- 
bility is  painful,  particularly  at  this  time  of 
severe  economic  recession,  our  credibility  as  a 
nation  Is  clearly  on  the  line.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
South  Vietnam,  there  may  be  a  domino  ef- 
fect of  our  lack  of  credibility  throughout  the 
world. 


Though  I  realize  a  precise  limit  to  our     Thleu,  his  government  and  the  leaders  of  the 
responsibilities   has    appeal,   I'm   concerned     non-communist  groups  of  South  Vietnam: 
with  this  proposal  for  several  reasons:  1.  Provide  a  broad  political  base  Involving 

1.  It  gives  the  Impression,  one  that  has     representation  of  all  significant  and  cooper- 
been  given  continually  during  our  relations     -'^—  ... 

with  South  Vietnam,  that  peace  and  secur- 
ity are  just  around  the  corner. 

2.  This  could  extend  the  war  for  three 
years — encouraging  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
continue  the  fighting,  to  continue  their 
military  build-up,  and  then  after  three 
years,  move  toward  a  military  victory. 

3.  It  tends  to  encovu-age  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  depend  fully  on  this  country  for 
the  next  three  years — not  encouraging  them 
to  develop  a  national  resolve  for  self-sviffl- 
ciency — and  a  rapid  assumption  of  full  re- 
sponsibility for  their  military  forces. 

4.  The  amount  of  aid  required  by  South 
Vietnam  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
amount  of  aid  received  by  North  Vietnam 
from  Russia  and  China. 

Some  people  have  suggested  an  open- 
ended  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  do  not  favor  this — be- 
cause they  favor  self-determination.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  them. 

In  developing  a  policy  for  South  Vietnam, 
let's  remember  that  the  enemy  we  were 
fighting  was  Hanoi   and   not  Saigon. 

Let's  remember  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  forcing  an  elevated  level  of 
military  activity  against  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese who  are  defending  their  homeland  and 
their  free  institutions.  Prom  many  conver- 
sations in  South  Vietnam,  I'm  convinced 
that  most  citizens  are  ideologically  opposed 
to  Communism  and  favor  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

My  confrontation  with  Col.  Boah  of  North 
Vietnam  over  the  MIA's  convinced  me  that 
he  and  his  nation's  leaders  have  no  respect 
for  humanity,  logic,  and  reason — only  mili- 
tary force. 

Sufficient  time  is  needed  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  adjust  their  military  forces 
to  their  economy  which  currently  Is  $3.5  bil- 
lion Gross  National  Product. 

The  Congress  In  voting  sharp  reductions 
in  appropriations  to  ovir  friends  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  last  two  years,  has  cre- 
ated doubts  about  our  willingness  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  aid,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
it  did  not  establish  a  foreign  policy  for 
Southeast  Asia.  It  Is  vital  that  the  current 
debate  result  in  a  clear  policy. 

I  suggest  we  furnish  adequate  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  In  order  to  establish  a 
military  balance  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  When  the  Communists  are  con- 
vinced of  this  reality,  as  they  were  in  De- 
cember, 1972,  the  negotiation  table  will  be 
their  only  alternative.  Negotiations  within 
the  framework  of  the  Paris  Accord  is  the 
sensible  solution  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

Our  policy  should  be  flexible  and  take  Into 
consideration  the  amount  of  military  and 
economic  aid  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  It  should  be  on  a  parity  with  it; 
however,  this  aid  should  be  Increased  by  a 
factor  that  recognizes  the  need  for  a  larger 
army  to  protect  the  cities  and  the  rice  fields 
of  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  engage  the 
enemy  forces  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  negotiating  efforts  of  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissmger  should  continue  at 
the  highest  level  to  bring  about  a  trt-lateral 
reduction  of  military  aid  to  North  and  South 
Vietnam  respectively,  and  to  Influence  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  abide  by  the 
Paris  Accords. 

Vletnamlzation  should  continue  as  rapidly 
as  the  economy  and  leadership  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  permit  in  order  to  enable  an  as- 
sumpuon  of  complete  responsibility  for  their 
military  force  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. But,  Vletnamlzation  can  only  operate 
efficiently  if  the  government  Is  strengthened. 
Our  flexible  policy  mtist  Insist  on  the  fol- 
lov/ing  collective  commitment  by  President 
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MAINE  LEGISLATURE  URGES  HEV^^ 
TO  RESTORE  MEDICARE -MEDIC- 
AID FUNDS  TO  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  TOWNS  OP  DEXTER  AND 
MILO 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hathaway  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Maine  Legislature 
urging  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger to  restore  medicare-medicaid  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  in  the  towns  of  Dexter 
and  Milo,  Maine,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  b-  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Hon- 
orable Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Secretary 
OF  THE  Department  of  Health,  Education 
AND  Welfare  of  the  United  States  to  Re- 
store   Medicare-Medicaid    F^nds    to    the 
Local  Hospitals  of  the  Towns  of  Dexter, 
Mild  and  Similar   Communities 
We,    your   Memorialists,    the    Senate    and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the   State   of 
Maine  now  assembled  In  Regular  Session  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Legislative 
Session,  most  respectfuly  present  and  peti- 
tion   the   Secretary   of   the    Department   of 
Health,    Education    and    Welfare    and    the 
United  States  Congress  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Plummer  Memorial  Hospital 
has  .served  the  medical  needs  of  Dexter, 
Maine  continuously  and  well  since  Its  open- 
ing m  1920;  and 

Whereas,  the  townspeople  of  Dexter  have 
aided  and  supported  tills  hospital,  and  have 
provided  an  ambulance  service  for  this  hos- 
pital, sen'iced  by  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  Plummer  Memorial  Hospital 
has  been  licensed  by  the  State  of  Maine  for 
the  year  1975  to  serve  the  people  of  Dexter,  a 
license  recognized  by  all  major  medical  In- 
surance companies.  Including  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  decided,  contrary  to 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  March, 
1974  Dexter  town  meeting,  that  the  Plum- 


mer Memorial  Hospital  shall  be  closed  and 
that  the  people  of  Dexter  shall  be  forced  to 
use  a  regional  hospital  to  be  built  In  Dover- 
Poxcroft,  13  miles  to  the  north:  and 

Whereas,  tlie  department  has  decided, 
based  upon  a  technical  and  controversial  in- 
terpretation of  one  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Pir_-  Code,  that  the  hospital.  In  existence 
since  1920,  Is  in  violation  of  that  fire  code 
and  must  be  closed;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has,  therefore,  cut  oti  all 
bin  emergency  Medicare-Medicaid  funds  to 
ihe  Plummer  Memorial  Hospital,  an  action 
intended  to  close  that  facility;  and 

Whereas,  tlie  people  of  Dexter  have  re- 
ceived little  cooperation  from  the  regional 
director  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  who  seems  unconcerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Dexter 
when  that  welfare  conflicts  with  a  regional- 
izaiion  plan  previously  decided  upon;  and 

Whereas,  the  situation  in  Dexter  Is  too 
often  repeated  in  other  areas  of  Maine;  and 

Wliereas,  the  Legislature  of  this  State  sym- 
pathizes with  the  struggle  of  all  people  who 
desire  to  preserve  their  own  hospital  facili- 
ties and  their  Independence  from  the  dictates 
of  a  huge  federal  agency;  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
hereby  record  our  dissatisfaction  with  the 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  with  the  actions  and 
uncooperative  attitude  of  certain  of  Its  re- 
gional representatives,  and  respectfully  urge 
and  petition  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
help  the  people  of  Dexter,  MUo  and  similar 
communities  to  maintain  their  own  hospital 
facilities  as  active  and  useful  hospitals  .serv- 
ing the  local  needs  of  rural  areas  by  restor- 
ing the  use  of  all  Medicare-Medicaid  funds- 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  this  State. 


ON     NA- 


MARYLANDERS     POLLED 
TIONAL  ISSUES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
polled  nearly  700,000  Marylanders  to  ob- 
tain their  views  on  many  of  the  issues 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to- 
day. The  results  have  been  interesting, 
and  sometimes  surprising,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  questionnaire  covered  several  ma- 
jor areas  of  legislative  activity.  Ques- 
tions appeared  on  economy,  energj',  bus- 
ing, national  health  insurance,  defense 
spending,  campaign  financing  and 
transportation.  One  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  disturbing,  re- 
sults was  on  the  question  of  public  con- 
fidence in  Congress.  When  asked  "Do 
you  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  deal  effectively  with  today  s 
problems?"  nearly  two-thirds  of  Mary- 
landers  replying  to  my  survey  answered 
m  the  negative.  To  me,  this  means  that 
Congi-ess  has  not  fulfilled  its  responsi- 
bilities, in  the  public  eye,  and  we  need 
desperately  to  begin  movement  on  many 
of  the  questions  now  before  us. 

Almost  120,000  individual  Marylanders 
replied  to  my  questionnaire,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  claim  our  efforts  to  be 
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as  scientific  as  certain  professional  poUs,  MAINE  LEGISLATURE  OPPOSES  LIM-  The  Cambodian  Government  will  fall 

I  believe  they  do  represent  a  cross  sec-  ITATIONS  ON  COST-OF-LIVING  IN-  in  a  few  weekslf  nririit^ni   AmlL    " 

tion  of  our  State's,  and  our  Nation's  CREASES    IN    FEDERAL    mcOME  Sp^r?  Is  not  forthcoSg^.^^^^^ 

"^  Mr  "Sident  I  ask  unanimous  con  ^^^™^^^  PROGRAMS  of ''Snom  I^J^TsrJSaeJb/S 

sent  that    he  stateSde  resSS  of  m^  ^^'•-  ^USKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  P"^st  troops;  and  supply  routes,  toclud- 

questionnaire  be  pSd  in  tSe  Recom  °^  Senator  Hathau'ay  and  myself,  I  ask  "^^  the  vital  Mekong  River  system,  are 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  "naninious  consent  that  a  joint  resolu-  *=";  °i?-    ,  .,    ,  ,.     _       ^^  , 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.^  *'°"  adopted  by  the  Maine  Legislature.  ^^  t^e  fall  of  the  Lon  Nol  government 

as  follows-                ""««  1"  me  KEC0.1D.  ^^.^.^^^  Congress  to  oppose  the  admin-  ^0"^^  simply  mvolve  a  transition  from 

istration's  proposed  5  percent  limitation  °"®  government  to  the  next  and  would 

Questionnaibe:  Statewide  Results  on  cost-of-living  increases  in  Federal  In-  stop  the  killing,  we  would  probably  be 

(Based  on  total  of  119,520  individual  come    tax    maintenance    programs,    be  '^'^^^  ^°  set  out. 

responses)  printed  in  the  Recopd.  However,    simple    humanitarian    in- 

[In  perceati  There  being  no  objection,  tlip  joint  stincts   demand  that  we  provide  these 

1    A.»  ,v,„  •„  /.         ,      *  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  prirted  in  People  the  opportunity  through  miUtary 

thoueh  it  miiht  itld""  ^^  ^^^.yl    i  r^'\  tlie  REcor.D,  as  follows:  aicl  to  fight  against  sheer  butchery  at 

though  U  might  lead   to  a  greater  federal  ^^^^^^  R^oLmoN  MEMcniA,.i.Trc  the  Con-  ^^f  1^^"^''«  of  the  Communists  who  re- 

CRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  To  OPPOSE  THE  c^civc    military    aid    from    China    and 

Tes    57  Phoposed  Limitation   on  Cost  op  Living  Ru?sia. 

no    ._      43  lNcp.EAsrs  IN  Federal  Income  Maintenance  The    Cambodian    people    are    deathly 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  Imposition  of  v.age  and  Pkograms  frishtcncd  by  the  Communists,  and  with 
price  controls?  We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep-  good  cause  because  the  Communist 
Yes  .  59  r^sentatlves  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine  record  of  atrocities  in  Cambodia  Is  im- 
No   I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIZII               41  ^»>  <'^- O'^-e  Kindred  and  Seventh  Legislature,  surpassed.  The  Communist  takeover  of 

,   ^^                             now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present  and  areas  of  Cambodia  ha^  created  ovPrn 

3.  During  a  period  of  high  unemployment,  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as  follows:  ^nfil,,  ..^Vt  a  /las  created  over  a 
do  you  favor  the  federal  government  provld-  Whereas,  Social  Security.  SSI.  and  Federal  ?^""0"  leiugees  fleeing  their  vengeance, 
ing  Jobs  for  those  temporarily  unemployed?  Retirement  Benefits  are  currently  Increased  ^  personally  interviewed  numerous  refu- 
Yeg  _^  aiitomatic?.liy  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Sees  who  had  fled  from  the  Khmer 
No     "■ 30  rises;  and  Rouge  through  the  perimeter  to  safety 

Whereas,  this  system  has  allowed  retirees  In  Phnom  Penli  to  avoid  the  savagery  of 

4.  In  order  to  reduce  our  dependency  on  and  other  persons  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes  the  Cambodian  Communists 

foreign  oil,  do  you  favor  (check  one):  to  cope  with  the  staggering  ratio  of  inaation;  Additional     military,     medicine,    and 

a.  Gasoline  rationing S9  ^^^lereas     President    Fo-d    his    nrono<,Pd  ^°^^    supplies    will    buy    for    Cambodia 

b.  or  increased  prices?. 41  placing  a  ceilSofs^^na^u^  '""ch  needed  time  during  which  diplo- 

5.  Do  you  favor  off-shore  oil  exploration  Ing  increases  in  Social  Security,  Railroad  "latic  talks  can  continue  and,  hopefully, 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast?  Retirement,  Supplemental  Security  Income  would  lead  to  a  controlled  political 
Yes                                                                   o-  =  ^^'^  *^'^'^1  Service  and  Military  Retirement  solution. 

No  .::::::::::::::::        "ts  programs: and  president  Lon  noi-s  indication  of  a 

-^B  V^hereas.  such  a  limitation  is  only  slightly  willingness  to  steu  down  could  have  a 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  temporary  delay  of  en-  more  than  %  of  last  .years  annual  rate  of  decis  ve  diDlomatic  imoTrt  if  thP  ram 
vlronmental  controls  on  automobiles  and  in-  inflation;  and  aecisive  aipiomatic  impact  if  the  Cam- 
dustry  to  help  ease  oiu- energy  problems?  Whereas,  more  than  150.000  Maine  citizens  "oaian    Communists    are    interested  in 
Yes                                                                „-  depend  wholly  or  In  part  on  these  programs  negotiating  a  settlement.  But  so  far,  the 
i^    —      7'  for  their  Income;  and  Communists  have  refused  to  negotiate  or 

^  Whereas.  It  is  wrong  to  allow  Inflation  to  permit  Prince  Sihanouk  to  enter  nego- 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  forced  busing  of  chll-  ravage  the  small  means  of  persons  who  be-  tiations  with  the  government  or  discus- 
dren  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  our  schools?  cause  of  age  or  Infirmity  are  less  able  to  sions  with  our  State  Department    The 

Yes    4  ^T«n7'"r^^^^^^'r^''°'''-*'\T^°'*'^''"  United  States  should  play  no  part  in 

NO    oe  spSn?ur?e1hrjn7esfoTt^'TnC  -Quinng  President  Lon^Nof  to  ste'p  aside. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Health  Insur-  States  to  retain  full  cost-of-living  Increases  ^'''^n  could  leave  a  Vacuum— which 
ance  Program  that  (check  one) :  to  Social  Security,  Supplemental  Security  »night  be  filled  by  someone  completely 
a.  Is  financed  with  federal  t^xp^  nr  u  Income,  Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Serv-  incompetent.  He  is  part  of  the  legitimate 

federany  operated                                   33  n  **"*  *''''  Military  Retirement  recipients,  and  government  and  we  should  not  meddle 

1).  Or  is  privately  flnMced'aud'prlVaTe'iy     '  ^  P^^^^^  ®*^°'"*^  ***  P^*^^  *  ^=^"'"8  <"^  cost-of-  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 

operated?  .. ,  24.5  it  fufther ''^''^^^                 recipients;  and  be  Although  his  government  Is  far  from 

c.  Or  provides  only  for  catastrophic  HI-.  Rr,o;rrrf-  Ti,nt  »  .«„„    r  ^v          ,  ..  Perfect,  it  certainly  is  far  better  than 
nesses 20  0  ^  f^^^'^f'*-  ^^»*  *  <^opy  °^  this  resolution,  the      alternative      rommn.ii<;t      KTimAr 

d.  or  none  of  the  above 22  5  ^"'f  ^"tt^entlcated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Rouce                           Communist      Khmer 

be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  "°:'Se. 

9.  In  view  of  the  ciurent  Soviet  mUitary  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford.  President  of  Secretary  Kissinger  and  the  State 
strength,  do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  the  U.S.  the  United  States,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Department  have  made,  and  are  con- 
defeii-se  budget?  Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the  Mem-  tinuing  to  make,  every  effort  to  bring 
Tes  _  56  bers  of  the  United  Stales  Congress  from  the  about  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Cam- 
No   :::::     44  ^^""^'^  °^  -•-^^"^-  bodla.  urgently  needed  mUitary  aid  will, 

10.  Should  federal  tax  doUars  be  used  to  — —^^  ^cording  to  the  militai-y  experts,  enable 
finance  Congressional  elections?  /~.Aii>r  i-,  the  Cambodian  Government  to  hold  the 
Yeg  CAMBODIA  perimeter  around  Phnom  Penh. 

No     "" 78  5  ^If-  BARTLETT.   Mr.  President    the  "^"^^   ™Uitary   balance,   if   achieved 

, ,  r>        "J".T               \  situation  In  Cambodia  is  decidedly  dif-  t^oush  mUitary  aid,  offers  the  hope  of 

X,.  I       ^"  ^i!*''^  *  ^'■^***'"  l"**^'""  °' *^®  ferent  from  that  In  Vietnam    Our  In-  *  controlled  solution. 

Satu''        '  ^^  '^""''^  '^  """^  '°'  ™'^^  volvement  there  harbeenfo?Tust5^errs  No  U.S.  military  aid  at  this  time  to 

as  compared  to  almost  20  in  Vietnam  Cambodia  will  certainly  assure  a  total 

Yes _     sa  There  are  few,  if  any,  outside  troops  Communist  victory— most  likely  a  blood 

No   ._     42  Involved  in  the  war.  The  Khmer  Rouge  ^^^^  of  unparalleled  proportions. 

12.  Do  you  have  confidence  In  the  abuity  ^^®  Cambodian  Communists  who  are  at-  There  is  virtual  unanimous  support 

of  the  Congress  to  deal  effectively  wltb  to-  '^'"P^os  to  overthrow  the  American  sup-  ^"a  great  compassion  for  medicine  and 

days  problems?  ported  Lon  Nol  government,  are  entirely  food  aid  to  Cambodia.  However,  if  we 

'  supported  by  the  Communist  bloc  of  na-  do  not  give  military  aid  our  opportunity 

^^ *••■  tions— China,  RiLssia.  and  North  Viet-  to  give  food  and  medicine  wlU  be  lost 

68.6  nam.  and  the  entire  nation  wiU  be  subject  to 
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starvation  and  disease.  Obviously,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  is  not  providing  food  and 
medicine  for  the  millions  of  refugees 
they  have  created,  even  though  they  oc- 
cupy the  agricultural  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia where  the  food  is  grown.  There  is 
no  reason  to  assume  tlie  Khmer  Rouge 
will  be  any  different  after  taking  power. 

We  must  carve  out  of  the  military 
aid  a  sufficient  amoimt  for  medical  aid 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  civilians. 

To  deny  the  non-Communist  Cambo- 
dians our  support  is  to  deny  them  the 
chance  to  avoid  massacre  and  the  deci- 
mation of  their  social,  government,  and 
economic  structure. 

This  is  a  moral  question  involving  the 
resolve  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  provide  this  chance  and  hope  for  a 
controlled  solution. 

We  are  facing  a  test  of  the  will  of  this 
nation  to  provide  a  people  the  military 
aid  they  seek  and  need  to  defend  their 
lives  and  freedom  against  aggression 
and  anihilation  by  Communists  sup- 
ported with  military  aid  from  Russia  and 
China. 

Is  our  will  to  support  the  resistance 
to  force  by  free  people  as  strong  as  the 
will  of  Russia  and  China  to  support  the 
use  of  force  by  Commmiists? 

Our  answer  is  important  now  and  in 
the  future. 


MAINE  LEGISLATURE  SUPPORTS 
EXTENSION  OF  U.S.  FISHING  ZONE 
TO  200  MILES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hathaway  and  myself,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  a  joint  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Maine  Legislature, 
urging  Congress  to  approve  the  extension 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  management  jurisdic- 
tion to  200  miles,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Maine — Joint  Resolution 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  extend  the  United 

States  fisheries  management  jurisdiction 

200  miles  seaward  from  its  boundaries 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
In  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present  and 
petition  your  Honorable  Body  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Maine  fishermen  are  currently 
losing  the  livelihood  of  generations  through 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
excessive  foreign  fishing  off  the  coast;  and 

Whereas.  Federal  negotiations  at  the  "law 
of  the  sea"  conference  even  If  successful  will 
take  6  to  10  years  to  ratify  and  Implement 
leaving  little  or  no  protection  during  the  In- 
terim; and 

Whereas,  this  inaction  has  prompted  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  declare  Maine's  fisheries 
management  jurisdiction  200  miles  seaward 
from  its  boundaries  or  to  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  act  now  to  extend  United  States  fish- 
eries management  jurisdiction  bevond  12 
miles  to  the  200-mile  Umlt  before  fishing 
stocks  are  exhausted;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully recommend  and  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  use  every  possible 
means  at  Its  command   to  pass  legislation 


which  will  extend  the  fisheries  management 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  States  without 
Interfering  with  Canada  200  miles  seaward 
or  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  and 
thus  reduce  the  chances  of  further  depletion 
of  fishing  stocks  by  overfishing;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  Unmediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  The  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  hi  the  Congress  of  the 
Unitod  States  from  this  State. 


FALSE   HOPES   CAN   REST  ON  NEW 
UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  recent  ex- 
perience, we  have  learned  that  statistics 
are  inevitably  used  to  puncture  and  let 
the  air  out  of  vital  issues  of  public  con- 
cern. 

It  can  be  predicted  that  this  will  hap- 
pen again  in  the  next  few  days,  as  one 
Government  spokesman  after  another 
points  with  dismal  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment  did  not  rise 
in  February. 

Officially,  it  did  not.  The  bare  sta- 
tistic tells  us  that  8.2  percent  of  the  ac- 
tive, job-seeking  work  force  is  out  of 
woi'k,  just  as  in  Januaiy. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  past  month. 

But  to  believe  that  is  to  be  just  as 
wrong  as  can  be. 

Profound  and  dLsheartening  changes 
did,  in  fact,  take  place. 

Most  important  was  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  540,000 
in  Febi-uary,  bringing  the  total  decline  in 
employment  over  the  last  5  months  to 
2.4  million,  the  largest  5-month  cutback 
recorded  in  the  postwar  period. 

These  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
out  of  work,  but  not  coimted  as  unem- 
ployed, simply  because  an  equivalent 
number  stopped  looking  for  work.  They 
stopped  coming  to  the  employment  offices 
in  hopes  of  finding  something.  They 
stopped  coming  around  to  see  if  there 
were  any  unemployment  benefits  avail- 
able to  them. 

They  stopped  hophig.  And  they 
dropped  out  of  the  work  force  in  abysmal 
discouragement  with  their  prospects  for 
the  future. 

One  other  figure  stands  out  In  the 
Febniary  statistical  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics — the  number  of  those 
who  lost  their  jobs  In  February. 

Nearly  200,000  persons  lost  their  last 
jobs.  Nearly  200,000  new  chents  for  the 
unemployment  insmance  system  or  for 
the  public  assistance  rolls. 

Fortunately,  this  appears  to  have  been 
balanced  by  a  similar  number  of  persons 
going  back  to  work  after  having  been 
laid  off. 

Fortunately,  for  the  job  force  as  a 
whole,  but  what  comfort  is  that  to  the 
human  individuals  who  were  given  their 
pink  slips— nearly  200,000  of  them— last 
month. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  change  in  the 
unemployment  rate  Is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  reason  for  complacency. 


Over  a  hall-million  persons  became  so 
discouraged — so  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  hopelessness — that  they  stopped 
looking  for  work. 

The  real  measme  of  our  plight  is  not 
tlie  bare  unemployment  percentage,  but 
the  widening  despair  among  the  jobless. 

With  this  fresh  evidence  of  expanding 
discouragement,  we  must  not  relax  our 
efforts  to  turn  the  economy  aromid.  to 
provide  jobs  for  every  able  American, 
and  to  evoke  new  hope  that  our  future  as 
0  nation  is  on  the  rise. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  is  addressing  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  current  economic 
condition.  In  cooperation  with  other 
committees  of  tlie  Congress,  we  are  de- 
veloping comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions to  deal  with  our  national  plight. 

Since  our  top  priority  is  the  human 
impact  of  the  recession,  our  primarj- 
locus  is  on  expanding  jobs  and  alleviating 
the  adversities  of  unemployment. 

The  committee  is  holding  hearings  at 
the  full  committee  level  on  legislation 
that  would  provide  extended  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  and  who  would  otherwise 
lose  insured  hospital  and  doctor  care 
withiia  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

We  are  preparing  to  move  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time  on  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram, with  a  goal  of  1  million  public  serv- 
ice jobs  in  fiscal  1976.  This  legislation  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Mipra- 
toiY  Labor,  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr. 

NtL.SON  • . 

The  committee  will  also  act  witli  dis- 
patch on  a  13-week  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  so 
that  thousands  of  Americans  imem- 
ployed  for  long  periods  of  time  will  not 
see  their  sole  means  of  support  exhausteci 
beginning  in  April. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
studying  ideas  for  legislation  that  v.ould 
authorize  additional  temporary  jobs  in 
conservation  works,  urban  problems,  and 
rural  development.  As  these  proposals 
are  refined  and  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  best  of  them  will  be  brouvht 
before  the  Senate  for  action. 

In  truth,  it  can  be  said  that  om-  com- 
mittee seeks  to  look  through  the  bare 
unemployment  rat«  statistic  so  that  we 
can  see  how  human  individuals  are  vic- 
timized by  the  economic  downtmn.  The 
reality  that  we  have  brought  into  view 
does  not  permit  complacency  over  an 
unemployment  rate  that  is  no  worse  than 
last  month's,  for  we  know,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
that  the  human  impact  of  unemployment 
is  no  better. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  read  of  the 
other  distressing  figures  reported  today 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — an 
11 -percent  unemployment  rate  in  man- 
ufacturing; 15.9  percent  in  construction; 
a  1-week  increase  in  the  average  dura- 
tion of  unemplojTnent,  bringing  it  to 
11.7  weeks;  3.7  million  persons  forced  by 
economic  conditions  to  work  only  part 
time — I  ask  unanin;ous  consent  that  the 
press  release  Issued  by  BLS  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
The  Employment  Sftuation:  Febrl-ary  1975 

The  Nation's  rate  of  unemployment  was 
iinrhanged  In  February,  following  a  sharp 
uptrend  in  recent  months,  but  employment 
declined  for  the  fifth  straight  month,  it  was 
announced  today  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Sfatistlcs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  unemployment  rate  remained  at  the  Jan- 
uary level  of  8.2  percent,  after  climbing  at 
the  most  rapid  pace  of  the  entire  post-World 
War  II  period  between  August  and  January. 

Total  employment  (as  measured  by  the 
month'y  survey  of  households)  declined  by 
nearly  540,000  in  February  to  84.0  million. 


Since  September  1974,  employment  has 
dropped  by  2.4  million,  the  largest  5-month 
cutback  recorded  in  the  postwar  period.  The 
civilian  labor  force  decreased  by  580,000  over 
the  month. 

Total  nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment 
(as  measured  by  the  monthly  survey  of  estab- 
lishments) declined  eOO.odo  from  January 
for  the  fourth  straight  monthly  decrease.  At 
76.6  million,  the  number  of  payroll  Jobs 
was  2.3  million  lower  than  last  October.  There 
was  also  a  further  decline  in  hours  of  work. 
Consequently,  total  man-hours,  the  most 
comprehensive  measure  of  labor  activity,  con- 
tinued to  drop  sharply. 

tINEMPLOYMENT 

Both  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
and  the  unemployment  rate  held  steady  In 

TABLE  A.     HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 
(Seasonally  adjusted  data| 


February,  after  increasing  sharply  in  Jan- 
uary. Since  Augiist  1974.  when  Joblessness 
began  Its  rapid  upsurge,  the  number  of  un- 
employed persons  has  increased  by  2.6  mil- 
lion to  7.5  million,  and  the  Jobless  rate  has 
risen  2.8  percentage  points  to  8.2  percent 
(See  table  A-1.) 

Despite  the  February  stability  in  total 
unemployment,  there  was  a  further  rise 
(nearly  200,000)  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  last  their  last  jobs.  (See  table  A-5.) 
This  was  balanced  by  a  reduction  among  un- 
employed labor  force  re-entrants.  Since  last 
August,  Job  loss  has  accounted  for  four- 
fifths  of  the  overall  increase  in  joblessness, 
and  job  losers  now  comprise  bC'  percent  of 
the  unemployed  total  (compared  with  41 
percent  in  August) . 


Quarlefly  averages  Monthly  data 

1974  ~  ~ 

<:»ip<-i.H  raiiiDnri«  ^'m ."" — ' 7, 77. December  January  February 

selected  categories  IV  |  ||  m  ly  1974  1975  1975 

Civilian  labor  force <milllons  of  persons) S9.8  90.5  90.6  91.4  918  918  92  1  91  n 

Total  enipioynrient „ 85.6  85.8  86.0  86.4  85.7  85.2  846  845 

Aj^"    >"" - «•<  48.5  48.5  48.5  48.3  48.0  47  5  473 

Adultwomen 29.7  29.8  30.1  30.5  30.1  30.0  29  9  29  7 

„     Teenagers 7.5  7.5  7.4  7.4  7.4  7.2  71  70 

Unemployment 4.3  47  47  50  51  cc  Wl  VS 

Unemploy  ment  rates  (percent  Of  labor  fOTM): 

A'J^O'kers 4.7  5.1  5.1  5.5  6.6  7.2  8.2  8.1 

Adu    men 3.I  3.4  3.5  3.7  4.8  5.3  6.0  62 

Adultwomen 4.7  5.1  5.1  5.4  6.5  7  2  8  1  8  1 

Teenagers.. 14.3  15.2  15.1  16.1  17.5  18.1  2018  \ik 

White      y -V - J.3  4.6  4.6  5.0  5.9  6.4  7.5  74 

Negro  and  other  races 8.6  9.2  9.1  9.6  117  12  5  13  4  iV? 

Household  heads 2.8  2.9  3.0  3.2  4!  1  4:6  52  54 

Married  men 2.2  2.4  2.4  2.7  3.3  3.8  4.5  47 

Full-time  workers 4.3  4.6  4.6  5.0  6.2  6.8  7  7  75 

State  insured 2.7  3.2  3.3  3  4  43  4g  5*5  59 

Average  duration  of  unemployment  (weeks) 9.8  9.5  9^7  99  99  jo  0  10  7  117 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  (millions  of  persons) 77.8  78.0  78  3  78  7  78  3  777  '772  WSB 

Goods-producing  industries 25.0  24.9  24.9  lA.i  241  236  '23!2  >22'fi 

Service-producing  industries..      52.8  53.1  53.5  53.9  54.2  54;i  154.0  >54'o 

A  veiage  weekly  hours  (hours  of  work): 

Total  private  nonlarm 36.9  36.7  36.7  36.7  36.4  36  4  "36  2  136.I 

Manufacturing... 40.6  40.4  39.9  40.1  39  7  19  4  "39  2  1388 

Manufacturing  overtime 3.7  3.5  3.2  3.4  2  9  2  7  '23  122 

Hourly  Earnings  Index,  private  nonfarm  (1967=100): 

In  current  dollars 150.3  152.7  156.2  160.3  164.2  165.3  1I66.I  1167  3 

In  constant  dollars 109.3  107.8  107.5  107.1  106.5  106.4  1106.2  NA 

'  Preliminary. 

Unemployment  rates  for  most  labor  force        The   average    (mean)    duration   of  unem-  ers,  managers  and  administrators,  and  opera- 
groups  were  essentially  unchanged  In  Feb-  plojTnent  moved  up  to  11.7  weeks  In  Feb-  tives.  (See  tables  A-1  and  A-3  ) 
ruary.  While  there  was  little  or  no  change  ruary,  a  full  week  above  the  January  level  industry  payroli.  fmpiovmfnt 
m  the  Jobless  rates  for  white  workers  (7.4  and  nearly  2  weeks  higher  than  December.  industry  payroli,  employment 
percent) ,  blacks  ( 13.5  percent) .  adult  women  This  pattern  is  typical  during  business  down-  ^ot&\  nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment 
(8.1   percent),  or  teenagers    (19.9  percent),  turns,  as  Increases  In  the  duration  of  unem-  ^roPPed  600,000  In  February  to  76.6  mUllon 
all  were  at  or  near  record  levels.  (See  table  ployment   always   lag   those   in   the   overall  (seasonally  adjusted),  the  lowest  level  since 
A-2).  On  the  other  hand,  rates  for  married  level  and  rate  of  unemployment.  In  line  with  ^'^^^  ^^^^-  "^^  number  of  payroll  Jobs  has 
men  and  all  adult  men  rose  slightly  but  re-  the  lengthening  In  mean  duration,  the  num-  ^Jeclined  2.3  million  from  last  October's  peak, 
mained  well  below  the  peak  levels  reached  ber  of  long-term  unemployed— persons  un-  *^^®  largest  4-month  decreases  since  the  post- 
durlng  the  1949  and  1958  recessions.  employed    15   weeks  or  more— Increased  by  W*""*^  War  II  readjustment  period.  Reduc- 

Jobless  rates  for  most  occupations  and  in-  nearly   300,000   to   1.8   million   In  February.  ^^°^^  ^^  employment  occurred  In  about  80 

dustries  were  also  little  changed  from  Jan-  Of   this   number.   700,000   had   been  unem-  Percent  of  all   Industries  from  January  to 

uary  levels.  However,  the  unemployment  rate  ployed  27  weeks  or  more.  (See  table  A-4) .  February  and  in  87  percent  of  all  Industries 

for  manufacturing  workers  posted  its  ninth         The  number  of  persons  working  part  time  °^*'"  *^®  October-February  span.  (See  tables 

consecutive   monthly  Increase  and  in  Feb-  but   wanting   full-time    jobs   was   relatively  ^"^  ^^^  B-6.) 

ruary  .stood  at  a  record  11.0  percent.  The  rate  stable  at  3.7  million  in  February;  however.  As  in  recent  months,  the  decline  in  Pebru- 

for  construction  workers  was  15.9  percent,  an  this  followed  Jumps  of  460,000  and  200.000  ^^^  *'*^  largely  concentrated  in  manufactur- 

Indication   of   the  severe   problems  the   in-  in  the  2  previous  months    (See  table  A-3)  ^^^ — 425,000 — with  each  of  the  21  Industries 

'*'I^'^   i'„?^"'T'7-  I  .u  civil  IAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT        P°'""^,^^"f  ^^    '^^ ^'^^f , ''"^''h '^'^  ."^ 

The  Jobless  rate  for  workers  covered  by  1  in  k  curred  In  the  fi\'e  major  metals  and  metal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  programs  was  «,  civilian  labor  force,  which  had  con-  using  Industries  of  the  durable  goods  sector 
5  9  percent  In  February,  up  from  5.5  percent  t'n"e«l  »«  expand,  albeit  slowly,  throughout  and  In  textiles,  apparel,  and  rubber  and 
in  January.  At  3.9  million,  the  number  of  ^°^^  °*  *^^  current  economic  downturn,  plastic  products  In  nondurable  goods.  The 
v,orkers  claiming  State  unemployment  In-  ^roPPed  by  580,000  in  February  to  91.6  mil-  February  decline  in  manufacturing  Jobs 
surance  benefits  now  constitutes  52  percent  ''°"  (seasonally  adjusted).  Most  of  this  un-  brought  the  employment  total  down  to  18.3 
of  the  Jobless  total,  compared  with  44  per-  "dually  large  decline  occurred  among  adult  million,  the  lowest  level  sUice  September 
cent  a  year  earlier.  women  and  teenagers.  (See  tal)le  A-1.)  The  1955. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam-era  ^^^'^l  ^°^,?«  ^t'"^.,**!^'  ^^^  ^^^  '^  months  contract  construction  employment  was 
veterans  aged  20-34  years,  at  8.8  percent,  ""^^  ^^^^s  than  half  the  expansion  of  the  prior  down  by  nearly  200,000  from  January.  Since 
showed  little  change  from  January  but  was  y^^^-  its  alltime  high  In  February  a  year  ago,  con- 
below  the  rate  for  nonveterans,  which  In-  Employment  fell  by  540,000  in  February  to  struction  employment  has  declined  by  half 
creased  to  9.5  percent.  (See  table  A-2).  The  84.0  million,  a  continuation  of  the  substan-  a  million  Jobs. 

Jobless  rat€  for  the  youngest  veterans  (20-24  tlal   monthly  declines  from  last   autumn's  jn   the  service-producing  Industries    the 

years  old)   was  17.3  percent,  slightly  below  Peak  of  86.4  million.  The  February  reduction  number  of  payroll  Jobs  was  unchanged  in 

the  previous  month's  high  mark  and  weU  was  .spread  among  the  three  major  age-sex  February,  as  a  50,000  Increase  In  State  and 

above  that  for  nonveterans  of  the  same  ages  groups;  occupatlonally,  employment  contrac-  local    government   and   a   small   pickup   In 

(12.6  percent).  tlons  were  most  severe  among  clerical  work-  services  countered  declines  elsewhere  in  the 
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sector.  Employment  In  the  service -producing 
industries  has  fallen  300,000  from  the  alltime 
high  recorded  in  October  1974.  Since  Feb- 
ruary a  year  ago,  however,  employment  In 
the  sector  has  Increased  by  nearly  900,000. 
in  marked  contrast  to  an  employment  decline 
of  2.3  million  in  the  goods-producing  In- 
dustries. 

HOirRS  OP  WORK 

The  average  workweek  for  all  production 
or  non.supervisory  workers  on  nonfarm  pay- 
rolls declined  0.1  hour  hi  February  to  36.1 
hours,  seasonally  adjusted.  Compared  with 
February  1974,  the  average  workweek  was 
doft-n  0.7  hour.  (See  table  B-2.) 

Average  hours  In  manufacturing,  which 
have  trended  downward  since  the  spring  of 
1973,  fell  0.4  hour  In  February  to  38.8  hours. 
Factory  overtime  also  continued  to  show 
weakness,  declining  to  2.2  hours.  Since  April 
1973,  overtime  in  manufacturing  has  dropped 
1.9  hours.  In  February,  both  the  factory  work- 
week and  overtime  hours  were  at  their  lowest 
levels  since  the  1960-61  recession. 

The  aggregate  man-hours  of  private  non- 
farm  production  or  nonsupervlsory  workers 
fell  by  1.8  percent  in  February,  following 
declines  in  the  previous  4  months.  Since  last 
September,  total  man-hours  have  decreased 
by  6.0  percent.  (See  table  B-5.)  Factory  man- 
hours  were  down  4.0  percent  over  the  month, 
15.6  percent  from  a  year  ago,  and  17.2  percent 
from  their  alltime  high  reached  In  late  1973. 

HOURLY  AND  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  nonfarm  payrolls 
rose  0.5  percent  in  February  and  8.3  percent 
from  a  year  ago  (seasonally  adjusted).  Aver- 
age weekly  earnings  Increased  by  0.2  percent 
in  February  and  6.3  percent  compared  with 
February  1974. 

Before  adjustment  for  seasonality,  hourly 
earnings  rose  1  cent  In  February  to  $4.41. 
Earnings  have  Increased  34  cents  from  a  year 
ago.  Weekly  earnings  on  average  were  up  36 
cents  over  the  month  and  $9.32  over  the  year. 
(See  table  B-3.) 

THE    HOURLY   EARNINGS   INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index — earnings  ad- 
Justed  for  overtime  In  manufacturing,  sea- 
sonality, and  the  effects  of  changes  In  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  high  wage  and  low- 
wage  Industries — was  167.3  (1967=100)  In 
February,  0.7  percent  higher  than  In  January. 
The  Index  was  9.6  percent  above  February  a 
year  ago.  During  the  12-month  period  ending 
in  January,  the  Hourly  Earnings  Index  In 
dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power  de- 
clined 2.0  percent.  (See  table  B-4.) 


EXTENSION  OP  APPALACHIAN 
REGIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  decade 
ago  the  Nation  recognized,  and  the  Con- 
gress responded  to,  the  severe  problems 
of  Appalachia — a  vast  region  stretching 
along  the  backbone  of  the  Apppalachian 
Mountains.  At  the  very  heart  of  this 
region  lies  central  Appalachia — eastern 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  southwestern  Virginia. 

Here  in  these  mountains  existed  a 
hard  life  and  depressed  conditions  that 
may  have  shocked  many  Americans,  but 
came  as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  the  region— and  who  share  as  well 
the  pride  of  Appalachians. 

Accepting  as  the  basis  for  legislation 
the  report  of  a  study  group  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy,  the  Congress  in 
1965  enacted  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program. 

Next  Monday,  March  10,  1975,  the 
Senate  Commitee  on  Public  Works  will 
begm  hearings  on  an  extension  of  that 
program.  I  strongly  support,  and  will 


work  for  that  extension.  As  a  Tennes- 
sean  deeply  concerned  about  the  f  utiu'e 
of  Appalachia,  and  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  I  am  proud  of  my 
association  with  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  we  have. 

The  problems  that  confronted  Appa- 
lachia in  the  early  1960's  were  deep- 
seated  and  intractable.  Why  had  this  re- 
source-rich region  not  progressed  with 
the  rest  of  tlie  Nation?  How  could  this 
happen  to  a  people  iaiown  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  strength  of  character? 

The  President's  study  commission  con- 
firmed what  we  had  known:  Appa- 
lachia's  isolation  cut  it  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  physically,  economically, 
and  socially.  The  mountains  form  a  nat- 
ural barrier  whicli  discouraged  road 
building  and  free  movement  of  people 
and  goods.  Major  highways  skirted  the 
region,  or  followed  traditional  routes  that 
ignored  many  areas.  Air  transportation 
systems  shied  away  from  the  small,  ill- 
equipped  airports. 

The  States,  with  their  low  tax  bases, 
could  not  afford  to  construct  moimtain 
highways  that  cost  twice  the  national 
per-mile  average  to  build.  Nor  could  they 
provide  the  wide  range  of  social  services 
found  elsewhere  in  the  coimtry.  Appa- 
lachia's  sparse  and  often  outdated  hospi- 
tals had  little  to  attract  doctors.  The 
predominately  ruial  and  financially 
poor  school  systems  had  similar  problems 
attracting  teachers.  Vocational  educa- 
tion and  adult  training  were  practically 
nonexistent. 

Coal  production,  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  the  region,  was  down.  Mechan- 
ization multiplied  the  loss  of  jobs  caused 
by  the  closing  of  many  mines.  Region- 
wide  unemployment  was  almost  twice  the 
national  average;  per  capita  income  was 
65  percent  of  the  national  average;  one 
out  of  every  three  families  existed  on  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000;  and 
in  central  Appalachia  the  situation  was 
far  more  severe. 

Discouraged  by  problems  clearly  be- 
yond local  capabilities,  Appalachia  by 
the  early  1960's  was  lagging  further  and 
further  liehind  a  growing  nation.  What 
made  this  situation  even  more  appalling, 
however,  was  the  great  untapped  poten- 
tial of  the  region,  with  Its  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resources;  its  key  location  between 
the  eastern  and  midwestem  markets; 
and  its  characteristically  independent 
people. 

With  few  job  opportunities  and  no  way 
to  learn  new  skills,  millions  of  Appa- 
lachians foimd  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
region  in  search  of  work  and  better  fu- 
tures for  their  families.  Outmigration 
was  steadily  sapping  it  of  a  most  valua- 
ble resource — its  young  people. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment program  was  a  carefully  designed 
plan  to  help  Appalachia — one  that  ac- 
knowledged its  isolation;  its  economic 
and  social  problems;  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  nature  of  its  people. 

The  major  goal  was  to  bring  Appa- 
lachia back  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  This  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished simply  by  soliciting  indus- 
tiT;  Appalachia's  situation  was  far  too 
complex  and  desperate  for  a  public  re- 
lations effort. 

It  was  to  be  accomplished,  instead,  by 


helping  the  region  build  those  facilities 
and  services  that  are  the  foundation  for 
a  sound  economy — transportation  sys- 
tenxs;  community  infrastructure  such  as 
sewage  and  water  systems;  health  cai-e 
facilities  and  delivei-y  programs;  voca- 
tional-technical schools  and  training 
IHOgrams;  decent  housing;  and  pix)- 
-^rams  to  clean  up  and  protect  a  ne- 
glected and  often  abused  environment, 
and  to  encourage  wise  use  of  Appa- 
lacliias  abmidant  natiu'al  resources. 

Top  priority  among  these  was  high- 
ways. The  Interstate  System,  when  com- 
pleted, would  provide  major  arteries 
through  the  region;  however,  they  would 
not  serve  many  of  the  more  populated 
and  potentially  productive  areas.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Highway  System  was  designed  as  a  series 
of  "corridoi-s  '  to  link  the  Interstates  and 
to  provide  for  tlie  free  flow  of  people,  raw 
materials  and  products  throughout  Ap- 
palachia and  its  adjacent  maikets. 

Dependence  upon  the  coal  industry 
was  to  be  supplemented  by  creating  an 
atmo.sphere  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  broader-based  economy.  This 
meant  building  the  facilities  and  services 
necessary  to  support  new  and  diverse 
economic  interests — the  sewage  and  wa- 
ter systems,  access  roads,  and  housing  so 
desperately  needed  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Equally  important,  it  mean  too,  of 
course,  providing  people  with  the  educa- 
tion, skills,  and  health  care  they  needed 
to  lead  more  productive  lives. 

Another  key  problem  addresed  by  the 
Congress  was  the  fact  that  the  Appala- 
ciiian  area  often  missed  out  in  Federal 
programs  for  lack  of  the  local  matching 
money  requii'ed  by  many  line  agencies. 
Moreover,  local  governments  could  not 
afford  to  hire  the  teclinical  expertise  so 
often  needed  to  put  together  increasingly 
complex  program  requests.  The  Appala- 
chian "supplemental  funding"  helped 
make  up  the  difference  between  what 
other  Federal  agencies  required  in 
matching  money  and  what  local  areas 
could  afford.  To  this  was  later  added  the 
flexibility  to  grant  "seed  money"  where 
no  other  Federal  dollars  were  available. 

The  1965  legislation  created  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  to  admin- 
ister the  program.  The  ARC  was  estab- 
lished as  a  Federal-State  partnership — 
consisting  of  a  Federal  Co-CThairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate;  and  of  the  Appalachian 
governors  who  elect  a  States'  Co-Chair- 
man from  among  their  number.  It  also 
authoiTzed  a  small  technical  support  staff 
to  be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director. 

Since  Appalacliian  funds  were  very 
small  compared  to  the  region's  needs,  a 
"rifle" — as  opposed  to  a  "shotgim  ' — in- 
vestment approach  was  selected.  Tlie 
Appalachian  program  proposed  to  con- 
centrate funds  in  areas  of  greatest  po- 
tential for  economic  growth,  instead  of 
scattering  investments  and  diluting  their 
impact. 

Today,  almost  10  years  later,  it  is 
fair — and  indeed  necessary — for  tlie 
Congress  to  ask  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
gram is  suceeding.  I  am  informed  that 
1,345 — or  about  half — of  the  Appala- 
cliian highway  system  is  completed,  or 
under  construction. 

Construction  is  almost  complete  on  a 
region-wide  system  of  vocational- tech- 
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nical  schools.  The  syitem  currently 
serves  39  percent  of  Appalachians  eligi- 
ble high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  with 
a  goal  of  serving  50  percent  of  this  gi'oup. 

The  Commission  has  funded  443  sewer 
and  water  projects;  114  libraries:  and 
99  mine  reclamation  and  subsidence 
projects. 

Appalachian  dollars  have  been  In- 
vested in  846  health  facihtics.  equip- 
ment, operations,  and  services  projects 
and,  of  the  396  counties  in  the  region, 
389  now  have  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies. 

The  ARC  housing  program  has 
stimulated  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  units  for  over 
12,000  families.  It  also  has  been  in- 
fluential in  helping  the  States  create 
housing  finance  authorities :  eight  States 
now  have  active  housing  finance  agen- 
cies: three  other  States  have  passed, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  considering 
creation  of  such  agencies. 

Appalachian  funds  also  have  been 
spent  to  build  access  roads  to  sites  for 
industrial  complexes,  hospitals,  and 
schools;  to  rid  the  countryside  of  junk 
cars;  to  provide  technical  and  planning 
assistance  on  the  State  and  local  levels; 
and  to  research  and  recommend  actions 
on  such  critical  regional  issues  as  sur- 
face mining  regulations  and  reclama- 
tion. 

Although  it  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
"bricks  and  mortar"  program,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram is  much  more. 

Multicounty  health  programs  are  un- 
derway in  12  States,  developing  and  de- 
liverying  a  wide  spectrum  of  health  care 
services.  As  an  example,  one  such  seven- 
county  demonstratior  project  serves  over 
213.000  people,  or  the  entire  population 
of  this  predominantlj-  rural  area. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  has  taken 
advantage  of  its  Appalachian  experience. 
In  1974.  it  passed  a  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Act,  establishing  a  State 
child  development  office  with  responsi- 
bility for  a  Statewide  program  based 
upon  the  concept  and  organization  of  the 
Appalachian  Tennessee  Child  Develop- 
ment Program.  On  a  region-wide  basis, 
the  ARC  has  over  200  active  child  de- 
velopment projects  sei-ving  more  than 
100.000  children  and  their  families. 

Multicounty  educational  service  pro- 
gi-ams  are  operating  throughout  the  re- 
gion. These  agencies  enable  school  sys- 
tems to  combine  their  resources  and 
share  equipment  and  services  none  could 
afford  alone.  The  success  of  this  program 
is  reflected  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  in 
Chaii-man  Randolph's  State,  which  have 
both  adopted  the  systems  statewide. 
Temiessee,  with  four  education  service 
agencies  operating  in  its  Appalachian 
area,  recently  passed  legislation  permit- 
ting school  districts  throughout  the 
State  to  organize  along  the  same  lines. 

The  Appalachian  program  ser\-es  not 
only  the  region,  but  the  Nation.  Appa- 
lachia  is.  in  an  important  sense,  a  labor- 
atory where  new  ideas  are  born.  And 
many  of  these  new  concepts  can.  and 
are,  having  impact  outside  the  region. 

An  illustration  of  the  programs  impact 
however,  can  perhaps  best  be  seen  on 
the  local  level.  Within  the  First  Tennes- 
see Local  Development  District,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  Appalachian  program   has 


participiated  in  funding  four  compre- 
hensive vocational  secondary  schools 
credited  with  reducing  the  school  drop- 
out rate  and  providing  key  support  for 
new  industrial  growth. 

Supplemental  funds  have  made  pos- 
sible several  sewer  and  water  projects 
that  are  supporting  botli  industrial  and 
residential  growth.  Health  investments, 
including  both  planning  and  construc- 
tion grants,  also  have  helped  improve 
services.  For  example,  the  Johnson 
County  Hospital  today  serves  not  only 
the  needs  of  the  county  residents,  but 
also  thase  of  families  from  nearby  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 

Including  eight  counties  in  Tennes- 
see and  one  in  Virginia,  this  local  devel- 
opment district  demonstrates  how  the 
Appalachian  States  cooperate  on  the 
local  as  well  as  the  State  level  to  solve 
mutual  problems. 

Over  14  million  ARC  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  a  total  of  71  projects  ranging 
from  long-term  health  care  to  airport 
safety  projects.  It  do  not  beUeve  it  coin- 
cidental that  the  First  Tennessee  Local 
Development  District  is  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  industrial  areas  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  I  emphasize,  too,  that  the 
local  ARC  planning  district,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Governor's  office,  was 
responsible  for  setting  these  investment 
priorities  and  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  projects. 

This  story  has  been  repeated  many 
times  throughout  Appalachia:  local  ini- 
tiative coupled  with  State  planning, 
under  priorities  determined  by  the  Gov- 
ernor who,  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shares  regionwide  policy  responsi- 
bility with  his  fellow  Governors  and  the 
Federal  representative. 

It  is  a  process  of  communication  and 
negotiation  in  which  all  parties  must  be 
both  responsive  and  responsible  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

This  process  is,  in  itself,  a  great  and 
important  achievement.  It  permits  local. 
State,  and  Federal  officials  to  work  In 
tandem  toward  agreed-upon  goals.  This 
constructive  institutional  structure,  in 
my  opinion,  is  reason  enough  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program.  It  is  a  problem-solving  mecha- 
nism that  I  consider  might  well  set  an 
example  of  a  better  way  of  doing  the 
people's  business. 

I  have  reviewed  a  bit  of  the  history, 
goals,  and  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  our  Appalachian  program.  During 
hearings  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  Appalachian  Commission  will, 
of  course,  make  its  own  case  for  exten- 
sion. However,  as  I  look  to  the  future, 
I  see  a  changing  region  and  a  new  set 
of  problems. 

It  is  critical  that  we  now  examine  not 
only  what  the  program  has  so  far  accom- 
plished, but  also  the  new  challenges 
Appalachia  faces  in  a  changing  world  and 
a  time  of  changing  goals. 

The  world  and  the  Nation  have 
changed  over  the  past  decade — and  these 
changes  have  affected  Appalachia. 
People — weary  of  air  pollution,  over- 
crowding, and  the  impersonal  attitudes 
of  Die  city — have  helped  reverse  the  out- 
migration  that  cost  the  region  so  many 
of  its  most  talented  and  capable  people. 
Enviicmcntal  pollution,  a  major  con- 


cern in  the  region  for  years,  has  become 
a  national  issue.  The  energy  crisis  that 
has  made  us  all  too  aware  of  our  finite 
natural  resources,  has  stimulated  the 
coal  industry  and  made  Appalachian 
coal  production  critical  to  the  Nation's 
energy  sui*vival. 

Today  we,  as  a  nation,  are  faced  with 
the  need  to  revitalize  our  economy;  to 
adapt  to  a  ouahty  of  life  based  upon 
limitations  of  energy  and  other  natural 
resources;  and  to  accommodate  the 
growing  trend  toward  deurbanizatlon. 
These  changes  in  national  attitudes  and 
needs  are  having  increasing  impact  upon 
Appalachia. 

The  influx  of  nev,'  residents,  second- 
home  seekers  and  tourists,  along  with  the 
coal  boom,  make  it  imperative,  I  believe, 
that  Appalachia  reappraise  its  goals  and 
adapt  its  strategy. 

Historically,  Appalachian  coal  pro- 
duction has  been  cyclical,  boom  followed 
by  bust.  To  insure  that  the  region — the 
central  Appalachia  coal  fields  in  par- 
ticular— does  not  suffer  in  the  same  way 
again,  constructive  steps  must  be  taken 
promptly.  This  period  of  increased  pros- 
perity must  be  used  to  help  develop  the 
facilities  and  services  so  that  the  region 
can  become,  and  remain,  economically 
self-sustaining. 

The  influx  of  new  residents  and  the 
growing  tourism  and  recreation  appeal 
of  the  region  place  added  burdens  on 
local  and  State  planning  and  develop- 
ment institutions.  Strong  efforts  must  be 
continued  to  organize  and  guide  new  de- 
velopment in  a  way  that  protects  our 
environment  and  avoids  chaotic  growth. 

Tlie  simple  fact  is  that  Appalachia, 
although  well  on  its  way  to  achieving  its 
original  goals,  finds  itself  faced  with  a 
new  set  of  problems.  And  while  the  region 
has  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  time,  it 
still  lags  significantly  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  Its  institutions  are  still 
fragile,  its  fiscal  resources  limited,  and 
its  social  services  inadequate. 

Since  the  Congress  originally  author- 
ized the  Appalachian  program  in  1965. 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  from  time 
to  time  to  evaluate  its  progress  and  help 
determine  its  future.  As  we  near  the  end 
of  the  programs  current  authorization, 
it  is  time  to  again  exercise  those  respon- 
sibilities. 

Considering  the  past  success  of  the 
Appalachian  program  and  the  region's 
new  relationship  to  the  Nation.  I  know 
that  to  abandon  this  program  now  would 
be  to  leave  a  very  necessary  task  unfin- 
ished. It  would  mean,  moreover,  failure 
to  address  the  new  challenges  to  a  stinig- 
gling  regional  economy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Appalachia  to 
focus  its  goals,  improve  its  institutions, 
and  order  its  priorities — to  continue  the 
building  of  community  infrastructure, 
and  to  increase  and  raise  the  quality  of 
still  sadly  inadequate  human  services. 

Early  completion  of  the  interstate  and 
regional  highway  systems  is  still  the  cor- 
nerstone for  Appalachian  development, 
and  continued  support  for  the  regional 
corridor  and  access  road  system  is  im- 
perative. This  is  a  time  also,  however,  to 
develop  rural  transportation  systems 
that  make  fuller  u.se  of  those  new  miles 
of  road  and  increase  access  to  jobs, 
health  sei-vices,  and  educational  facilities. 

With  a  sy.stem  of  vocational-technical 
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schools  and  education  service  agencies 
largely  established,  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram might  well  consider  expanding  that 
system  through  programs  of  adult  lit- 
eracy, career  education,  manpower  train- 
ing and  early  childhood  education. 

The  health  facilities  program  is  also 
nearing  the  end  of  its  building  phase. 
The  program  needs  now  to  tvurn  more 
strongly  to  comprehensive  health  and 
child  care  services,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

Continued  support  is  critical  in  build- 
ing the  housing  and  community  infra- 
structm-e  that  serve  both  the  needs  of 
people  and  industi-y.  Inadequate  sewage, 
water  and  solid  waste  disposal,  as  well  as 
rundown  housing,  are  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  a  barrier  to  growth. 

Never  before  has  the  vital  complex  of 
energy,  environment,  and  natural  re- 
source development  been  moi'e  impor- 
tant to  a  region  and  the  Nation.  Appa- 
lachian coal  is  today  a  major  domestic 
energy  source.  Gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion must  be  explored. 

Continued  support  of  the  young  local 
development  districts  Is  essential  to 
regional  development.  These  ARC  multi- 
county  planning  agencies  now  blanket 
the  region,  giving  local  people  a  direct 
link  to  the  State  and  the  Commission. 

Continued  refinement  of  the  decision- 
sharing  process  that  serves  the  region  so 
well,  and  demonstrates  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  can  work  together,  is  of 
equal  importance.  I  trust  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  to  ser\'e  as  advocate 
and  honest  broker  for  the  region.  The 
talents  and  experience  of  its  creative 
staff  are  needed  as  urgently  as  ever. 

When  this  program  began  10  years 
ago,  the  Commission  could  not  afford  to 
be  timid  in  its  approach  to  problem  solv- 
ing. The  needs  were  too  urgent  and  usa- 
ble precedents  too  few  and  far  between. 
So  the  Appalachian  program  iimovated 
from  the  beginning,  and  continues  to  do 
so,  serving  the  Nation  as  a  laboratory 
where  new  ideas  are  bom  and  tested. 

In  those  early  days,  several  scholars 
of  government  flatly  state  that  such  a 
program  could  not  and  would  not  work. 

It  has  had  its  share  of  criticism  and 
setbacks,  I  am  sure.  But  measured  by  al- 
most any  standard — its  original  goals, 
the  impact  of  its  dollar  investments,  or 
the  numbers  of  people  who  are  benefit- 
ing—I consider  that  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  progi'am  works  and 
works  well. 

The  Appalachian  progi'am's  achieve- 
ments are  as  sophisticated  as  a  com- 
munications satellite  providing  inserv- 
ice  training  for  900  teachers;  as  basic 
a  a  home  health  nurse  attending  the 
needs  of  residents  in  a  mountain  hol- 
low. Its  task  today  is  to  complete  the 
work  so  well  begun,  and  to  meet— with 
the  dedication  and  creativity  we  have 
"ome  to  expect— the  great  new  chal- 
lenges thrust  upon  the  region  by  a 
changing  world. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday. 

There  will  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each,  after  which 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  7,  the  surface  mining  bill.  Rollcall 
votes  may  occur  on  amendments  there- 
to. However,  no  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
before  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjoui-nment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oMev 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  9:03 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
March  10,  1975,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1975: 

Department  of  Defense 

Victor  V.  Veysey,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Donald  G.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 
■  In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

35  and  837,  title   10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Bodycombe,  382-16- 
3379FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vincent  S.  Haneman,  Jr.,  151- 
16-6938PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 


Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  O.  Herman,  197-10- 
0623PV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edwin  R.  Johnston,  254-09- 
0677FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Waxman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  E.  Corclllus,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Diab,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Donald  P.  Dressier,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  K.  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Kovarlck,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jack  N.  Kraras,  458-1 2-2958FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  E.  Lacy,  499-1 4-3228FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  R.  Longanecker,  Jr.  218-16- 
0542FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Justin  L.  Townsley,  236-12-34 18FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Wade,  448-1 2-6 122FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Edwin  D.  Woellner,  Jr.,  270-1 2-0409F\'. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

In  the  Armt 

Tlie  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison,  561-54- 
7263,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  400-14- 
1170,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  uiider  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Morln  Shoemaker. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
( brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Harrison  Cooksev, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Stanley  8.  Pine,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports Ui  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a 
term  of  3  years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code,  section  6064. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  line 
of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Samuel  H.  Packer  II    Mark  P.  Frudden 
William  L.  HUikle  Stanley  J.  Anderson 

Cabell  S.  Davis,  Jr.       Gordon  J.  Schuller 
Bruce  Keener  in  James  A.  Sagerholm 

Thomas  W.  McNamara William  H.  Rowden 
Robert  M.  Collins  Ross  N.  Williams 

James  B.  Morln  Wayne  E.  Meyer 

Henry  D.  Arnold  WUliam  Nivlson 

John  V.  Josephson       Francis  F.  Manganaro 
William  M.  Callaghan.Edward  P.  Welch,  Jr. 

Jr.  Charles  J.  Youngblade 

James  H.  Scott  John  C.  Barrow 

Lee  Baggett,  Jr.  Thomas  J.  Kllcline 

Paul  C.  Gibbons,  Jr.     Paul  H.  Engel 


Edward  S.  Brings  V.'ilUam  R.  Smedbeig 

Robert  L.  Waucrs  IV 

Allen  E.  Hill  Hobert  E.  Morris 

William  A.  Gure;!:  Ernest  R.  Seymour 

William  B.  Warwick  Thomas  L.  Alalone,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Replogle 

Captain  Marine  Coiider,  Nurse  Cvjrp>.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appoiutment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5767(c)  while  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Nurse  Corps. 

HArjNE  Corps 

The  followiiig-iiamed  officers  cf  the  I.Ta- 
rlne   Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  iiiajor  geiicral  : 
Andrew  W.  O'Donnell  Arthur  J.  Poillon 
Adolph  O.  Schwenk       Kenneth  McLennan 
Herbert  L.  WiU:er.;on     Jo.spph  Ko'.cr,  Jr. 
Clarence  H.  Schmid 

The  folIowint!-n.-\mtd  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Francis  W.  Tief  Darrel  E.  BJorWund 

Calhoun  J.  Kiileen        George  L.  Bartlett 
Edward  J.  Megarr  Richard  C.  Schulze 

WUliam  B.  Fleming       William  R.  Maloney 
Charles  G.  Cooper         Charles  D.  Roberts,  Jr, 
John  K.  Oavis 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Harold  Chase 

Robert  E.  Friedrkli 
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In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  MaJ.  Ken- 
neth D.  Anderson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
EHi  etidlng  MaJ.  Thomas  L.  Winans.  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  S.nate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNfiRESdiuN.^iL  Kecord  On  February. 20,  1975. 
In  the  Akmy 

Army  nc-m^nntlons  bepiiniing  James  M. 
Jaok'.on,  to  be  major.  Regular  Arniv,  ai'.cl 
l.'sutomnt  colonel.  Army  of  the  United 
Stp.tes.  and  ending  Thomns  J.  Sh.mdera.  to 
be  s3cond  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
wrre  received  by  the  Senrite  and  appeared  in 
tlie  CoKORFssioNAi,  Record  on  February  3, 
1975. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Roger  E.  Al- 
berts, to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Gregory  G.  Zimmor,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
v.hlch  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congre.?sion.\l  Rec- 
ord on  February  18,  1975. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  W.  Ab- 
bott, to  b2  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Thomas  Zigorls.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  pud  appeared  in  the  Concjiessionai, 
Record  on  February  25.  1975. 
In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Houorato  TI. 
Aguila.  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Ed- 
ward William  Morris,  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Recokd  on  February  7,  1975. 
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>:nvy  nominations  beginning  Charles  Ervln 
Au-:er,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Marie  Louise  McElligott,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  w^ere  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  rcbru.<xry  7,  1975. 

N^-ay  nomh-.ations  beginning  Richard  P 
Acauav.lla,  to  be  lieutenant  commander  Rnd 
ending  John  C.  Le-ssel.  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.), 
which  nolninations  wore  received  bv  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congrecsional  Rec- 
ord on  Pol/riiary  7,  1075. 

Navy  nominations  be-inning  Paul  Robert 
Abretski,  to  ba  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  a.!d 
ending  George  Dean  Zeltler,  to  be  chief  war- 
rant officer,  W-3,  v.hlch  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  en  February  7,  197a 
In  the   Marine   Corps 

Tliomas  A.  Silvear,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  major  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  ncmUiation  was  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record  on  February  3,  1975. 

Marine  Corps  uominatloiis  beginning  Leon 
N.  Angelo,  tj  be  colonel,  "and  ending  Billie 
Young,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  3. 1975. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Jo- 
seph  A.  Alexander,  to  be  second  lieutenant 
and  ending  James  J.  Seward,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  7,  1975. 
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PRINCIPLES  IN  EVALUATING 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAKE  GARN 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  March  7,  1975 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  shortly  after 
the  President  made  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  and  there  began  to  be  significant 
reaction  to  it  here  in  Congress,  I  made  a 
statement  of  the  general  principles  I 
would  apply  in  evaluating  economic  pro- 
grams. In  view  of  the  proposals  now  sui'- 
facing  on  a  comprehensive  energy  plan, 
I  feel  that  it  might  be  useful  to  make  a 
similar  statement  in  this  area.  In  eval- 
uating energy  proposals,  then,  I  will  ap- 
ply the  following  general  principles: 

First.  Any  propo.sal  must  address  both 
sides  of  the  equatirn:  Production  and 
consumption.  The  majority  of  the  pro- 
posals I  have  seen  to  date  employ  vari- 
ous techniques  to  limit  consumption,  but 
very  few  will  do  anything  to  encourage 
the  production  of  new  oil  suppUes  within 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  con- 
sumption will  react  to  higher  prices  and 
ta.xation.  but  except  in  the  area  of  gaso- 
line, most  of  the  savings  in  consumption 
that  can  be  effected  without  massive  cap- 
ital investments  have  already  been 
made. 

Second.  The  capital  investment  so 
necessary  to  increased  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  refining  must  not  be  discour- 
aged. To  some  extent,  the  very  fact  of 
ma.ssive  budget  deficits  will  diy  up  cap- 
ital markets,  and  limit  the  borrowing  of 
needed  capital.  Such  deficits  must  be  op- 
posed. In  addition,  such  measures  as  In- 
vestment tax  credits  and  plowback  pro- 


visions of  profits  taxes  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction while  the  elimination  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  will  discourage  it. 
Elimination  of  the  allowance  will  be 
especially  hard  on  the  independent  pro- 
ducers, who  account  for  the  great  bulk  of 
new  exploration. 

Third.  The  free  market  provides  the 
best  tool  available  to  accomplish  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  to  permit  the 
individual  to  make  judgments  as  to  the 
best  source  of  energy  to  use.  At  present, 
it  is  Impossible  for  anyone  to  know 
whether  gas  heat,  oil  heat,  or  electric 
heat  is  the  best  buy.  That  is  because  nat- 
ural gas  is  regulated,  domestic  oil  is 
regulated,  and  the  (jovemment  is  heav- 
ily involved  in  all  energy  markets.  The 
effects  of  this  involvement  are  higher 
prices  and  illogical  decisions  about  en- 
ergy development.  We  must  move  swiftly 
to  a  free  market  in  energy.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  avoid  the  shock  of  instant  de- 
regulation. As  the  regulatoi-y  distortions 
have  been  built  up  over  time,  so  the  de- 
regulation must  be  accomphshed  over 
time.  I  favor  phasing  out  of  controls  to 
allow  smaller  firms  time  to  adjust  to  the 
needed  conditions  of  freedom. 

Fourth.  Rationing  of  commodities  is 
wasteful  at  virtually  eveiy  level  of  ac- 
tivity. Above  all  this  statement  is  true  of 
gasoline,  which  is  so  essential  to  everj' 
individual  in  the  Nation,  and  whose  pat- 
tern of  use  varies  so  widely.  As  practi- 
cally every  economist  will  admit,  ration- 
ing systems  cannot  be  fair  and  simple. 
They  require  an  army  of  bureaucrats  in- 
volving themselves  in  every  aspect  of  our 
lives— making  judgment-^,  allocating  pe- 
troleum. No  man-devised  system  is  ca- 
pable ol  coping  with  the  complexities  of 
a  society  such  as  om-s;  the  sensitivity  of 
a  free  market  is  our  only  hope. 


Firth.  We  must  avoid  a  temptation  to 
create  new  agencies  to  oversee  energy  use 
and  production.  We  have  had  enough  ex- 
periences with  Federal  agencies  to  know 
that  the  results  of  their  creation  wDl  not 
be  the  bed  of  roses  expected.  In  every 
case,  the  results  have  been  greater  com- 
plexity, rule*',  and  regulations  in  infinite 
variety,  and  more  control  over  the  lives 
of  individual  citizens.  We  must  resist. 
The  need  to  resist  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  field  of  energy,  which  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Nation.  An  agency  which 
controls  energy  would  control  the  coun- 
ti-y  down  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Sixth.  Declining  availability  of  petro- 
leum requires  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  In  most  cases,  the  incen- 
tives will  come  with  the  rising  price  of 
petroleum  products,  though  there  is  an 
obvious  case  for  governmental  involve- 
ment in  such  areas  as  nuclear  power  and 
geothermal  energy.  The  choice  among 
such  alternatives  is  coal,  tar  sands,  oil 
shale,  solar,  and  other  forms  of  energy 
should  be  left  to  the  market,  insofar  as 
possible.  Artificial  impediments  placed  in 
the  way  of  using  some  alternatives,  sucli 
as  coal,  must  be  reduced,  consistent  with 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  people.  Local 
officials  are  more  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  ability  of  a  given  area  to  tolerate 
coal-burning  electric  facihties,  or  the 
need  to  subsidize  oil  shale  extraction 
than  are  distant  bureaucrats. 

In  the  long  run,  the  more  esoteric 
sources,  such  as  nuclear  fusion  and 
magnetohydrodynamics  will  deliver  non- 
polluting  energy.  Fossil  fuels  are  finite, 
but  their  importance  in  the  short  and 
medium  run  must  be  recognized,  and 
must  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  standards 
by  which  I  will  measure  all  proposals 
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which  come  before  this  body.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether, in  partnership  with  the  Presi- 
dent, to  fashion  a  policy  which  will  allow 
for  a  quick  economic  recovery,  and  which 
will  decrease  om*  dependence  on  foreign 
petroleum.  I  believe  the  principles  I  have 
outlined  will  accomplish  these  goals. 


POTENTIAL  SOURCES  OF  U.S. 
MINERAL  SUPPLIES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

op   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  7,  1975 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Mining  Congress  Jour- 
nal, published  by  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  includes  an  article  on  our  Na- 
tion's problems  in  acquiring  the  minerals 
basic  to  our  economy. 

Headed  "Potential  Sources  of  U.S. 
Mineral  Supplies,"  it  was  written  by  Dr. 
A.  Brobst,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Mineral  Resources,  and  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
Tooker,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Mineral 
Resom'ces,  both  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

As  they  discuss  the  decline  in  commer- 
cial grade  copper  ore,  they  ask  the  ques- 
tion: How  much  lower  can  the  tenor  of 
the  ore  go  without  running  into  the  prob- 
lem of  having  the  cost  of  the  energy  to 
recover  this  material  exceed  the  value  of 
the  expected  copper? 

The  authors  point  out  that  while  the 
92  naturally  occurring  elements  are  pres- 
ent in  the  Earth's  crust,  concentration 
of  many  metals  in  a  deposit  which  can  be 
mined  commercially  is  rare. 

Exploration  to  find  commercial  de- 
posits costs  a  lot  of  money  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Brobst  and  Dr.  Tooker, 
"new  means  of  finding  the  great  amounts 
of  capital  necessary  to  mount  large  ex- 
ploration and  development  programs  will 
have  to  be  generated  somehow." 

I  commend  this  article  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  vital  subject  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potential  Soitrces  op  U.S.  Mineral  Supplies 
(By  Donald  A.  Brobst  and  Edwin  W.  Tooker) 

There  are  problems  in  the  ai-ea  of  mineral 
resources.  We  can  make  no  mistake  about 
that.  There  are  real  ones  to  deal  with  and 
then  there  are  some  that  are  simply  being 
created  quite  artificially  and  that  too  is  part 
of  the  problem.  In  discussing  capital  and  the 
U.S.  resources  crunch  In  the  September  1974 
issue  of  EnglneerUig  and  Mining  Journal, 
Wallace  Macgregor  and  Edward  L.  Vickers 
thoughtfully  stated. 

"One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  time  is 
that  the  intellectual  and  political  debate 
over  the  natural  resource  position  of  the 
United  States— Instead  of  clarifying  the 
problem— has  added  to  the  confusion  by 
eroding  public  confidence  in  the  natural  re- 
sources industry  at  a  time  when  the  develop- 
ment of  such  resources  Is  sorely  needed." 

The  confusion  referred  to  by  Macgregor 
and  Vickers  Is  commonly  added  to  by  mis- 
understanding of  our  oral  and  written  com- 
munications. Thus,  In  a  penetrating  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  problems  of  today  in 
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the  September  14  Issue  of  Business  Week,  the 
writers  dismissed  the  problem  of  the  geologic 
availability  of  mineral  commodities  as  a 
mere  detail. 

Tlie  Business  Week  writers  dismissed  as 
pure  nonsense  the  idea  that  we  are  running 
out  of  basic  materials  such  as  iron  ore.  cop- 
per, zinc  and  bauxite.  As  geologists  are  fond 
of  pointing  out,  they  went  on  to  say,  the 
planet  itself  is  made  of  minerals  and  a  single 
average  cubic  kilometer  of  the  earth's  crust 
contains  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions 
of  tons  of  .such  metals  as  alumhium,  iron, 
zinc  and  copper. 

The  Business  Week  writers  also  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  fviels,  most  min- 
erals are  not  lost  wlien  they  are  used  becau.se 
they  can  be  recovered  from  scrap.  They  be- 
lieve "The  real  question  relates  not  to  poten- 
tial mineral  resources,  which  may  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  to  mine  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  but  to  mineral  reserves — iden- 
tifiable deposits  of  minerals  that  are  exploit- 
able at  current  levels  of  technology  and 
prices."  To  quote,  "and  here  again  the  evi- 
dence is  reassuring.  The  history  of  the  past 
century  indicates  that  as  the  result  of  price 
hikes,  improved  exploration,  and  technolog- 
ical advances,  the  known  reserves  of  most 
minerals  have  been  constantly  Increasing  at 
a  pace  in  line  with  coiisumption."  This  Is  in- 
deed a  creed  for  the  complacent  that  had 
some  validity  at  a  time  when  mineral  sup- 
plies were  abundant,  easy  to  find,  and  tech- 
nologically available  with  low  cost  energy. 
civilization  dependent  on  minerals 

Our  civilization  is  dependent  upon  min- 
erals. In  1927  our  $1.1  trillion  economy  was 
based  on  $32  billion  worth  of  raw  materials 
and  fuels  produced  domestically  and  an  ad- 
ditional $4  billion  worth  of  Imported  crude 
materials.  The  $32  billion  of  domestic  prod- 
ucts Included  about  $22  billion  worth  of  fuels 
and  $10  billion  worth  of  Industrial  minerals 
and  metals.  In  constant  dollars,  that  year's 
production  was  another  point  along  the  way 
in  the  development  of  an  ever-e:;panding 
economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  consumption  has  been 
rising  exponentially  all  over  the  world  by  its 
exponentially  rising  population,  and  that 
brings  us  to  a  critical  factor  in  understand- 
ing our  mineral  resource  problems.  Mining 
has  been  going  on  in  the  world  for  several 
thousand  years,  but  how  many  times  have 
we  stopped  to  think  about  the  fact  that 
about  75  percent  of  all  the  minerals 
and  fuels  produced  in  the  history  of 
mankind  have  been  consumed  In  the  30 
yeai-s  since  World  War  II.  We  are  already 
noticing  the  more  rapid  rise  of  world  de- 
mands at  higher  rates  than  In  the  United 
States.  The  population  of  the  world  is  ex- 
pected to  double  again  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  A  major  question  before  us  now  Is 
how  long  exponential  growth  In  the  use  of 
non-renewable  resources  can  be  expected  to 
continxie,  even  with  conservation,  substitu- 
tion and  recycling. 

huge  supply  exhaustible  with  exponential 
growth 
Exponential  growth  pertains  to  geometric 
increase — that  old  doubling  of  numbers.  Af- 
ter a  few  doublings,  the  requirements  become 
burdensome  aJid  then  Impassible.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1  billion  year  supply  of  anything 
at  the  present  rates  of  consumption  would 
be  exhausted  in  582  years  with  a  3  percent 
rate  of  expanded  use  annually,  the  general 
recent  rate  of  U.S.  economic  growth.  A  $2  bil- 
lion year  supply  will  only  last  23.5  years 
longer  because  It  is  equal  to  only  one  more 
doubling  time  of  the  use  of  1  bUllon  year 
supply.  Of  course,  consumption  of  a  finite 
supply  would  not  follow  such  a  pattern  of 
Increase  to  Its  final  exhaustion,  but  the  point 
is  that  the  level  of  consumption  is  Just  as 
significant  an  element  In  the  life  of  a  supply 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  resource.  Exponen- 
tial growth  m  consumption  can  quickly  ex- 
haust even  a  huge  supply. 
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The  writers  agree  with  many  economists 
that  many  of  the  current  problems  with 
shortages  of  energy  and  some  other  minerals 
are  in  large  part  a  result  of  demand  over- 
taking our  abilities  to  develop  supply.  The 
prognosis  of  exponential  growth  and  its  im- 
plications, however,  make  it  time  to  seek 
other  means  than  simply  growth  and  mate- 
rial consinnpiion  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
man. 

.7CB      OF      EXPIORATIONISTS      IS      ENORMOUS 

An  enormous  task  is  placed  upon  the  ex- 
ploration departments  of  the  mining  indus- 
try at  home  and  abroad  in  view  of  the 
world's  uncontrolled  exponentially  grov  ing 
demands  for  minerals.  New  ore  deposits  must 
be  sought.  In  the  short  term.  In  the  next  25 
and  30  years,  efforts  will  have  to  be  Inten- 
sified in  the  search  for  the  undiscovered  ore 
depo6iis  of  the  types  that  we  currently  knew 
how  to  process.  During  this  same  time, 
efforts  will  nave  to  be  made  to  develop  the 
technology  to  convert  identified  subeconomic 
rcsource-i  into  reserves.  More  effort  should  be 
p'lit  into  tiie  study  of  the  processes  of  ore 
lormatlon  and  the  geologic  environments  ol 
deposition  of  conventional  and  new  types  of 
ore  deposits.  These  studies  wlU  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  body  of  knowledge  that  will 
supply  the  criteria  with  which  to  hunt  for 
the  commercial  ore  deposits  needed  in  the 
:nore  distant  future.  Geologic  studies  to  date 
seem  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  there  are 
geologic  environments  in  which  certain 
needed  minerals  may  be  concentrated — en- 
vironments in  which  we  have  not  yet  sought 
commercial  deposits.  We  must  find  them, 
liiey  won't  come  to  us. 

USE    OF   TECHNOLOGY    NEEDS    TO    BE   SPEEDED    UP 

The  success  of  the  long  and  short  term 
search  for  ore  deposits  also  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  development  of  new  technology. 
Starr  and  Rudman  of  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute  recently  pointed  out  in 
Science  magazine  that  the  application  of 
technology  is  generally  10  years  behind  the 
drawing  bo.irds  in  research  departments. 
They  posttilate  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
technology  at  about  2.3  percent.  This  is  a 
reservoir  of  information  from  which  we  shall 
have  to  draw  more  at  faster  rates  in  the 
ftiture. 

DifficuH  problems  lie  ahead  In  technology. 
We  .shall  have  to  overcome  several  things 
th.it  are  holding  back  the  utilization  of  to- 
day's so-called  subeconomic  resources.  We 
are  all  well  aware  that  In  this  century  the 
commercial  grade  of  copper  ores  has  declined 
considerably  and  now  stands  at  an  average 
of  0.6  percent  of  contained  metal.  How  much 
lower  can  the  tenor  of  the  ore  go  without 
running  into  the  problem  of  having  the 
cost  of  the  energy  to  recover  this  material 
exceed  the  value  of  the  expected  copper?  In 
an  energy  study  in  progress,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  300-fold  Increase  in  energy  would  be 
needed  to  recover  the  metal  from  copper  ore 
in  a  10-fold  reduction  of  grade  from  0.1  to 
0.01  percent.  With  a  four-fold  Increase  in  the 
price  of  energy  in  the  last  year,  a  300-fold  in- 
crease in  energy  required  to  recover  that 
copper  from  the  very  lowest  grade  ma- 
terials would  appear  to  make  such  operations 
highly  impractical  on  a  commercial  scale.' 

To  state  all  of  this  In  another  way,  it  be- 
comes patently  clear  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  the  metal  contents  of  the  average  cubic 
kilometer  of  the  earth's  crust  as  a  near-term 
source  for  metals,  unless  energy  becomes 
more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  now.  or 
even  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

BETTEn  USE  MUST  BE  MADE  OF  COPRODUlTS 

Among  Other  things  that  we  can  do  for  the 
short-term  is  attempt  to  make  better  use  of 
co-products  from  the  mines,  the  mills  and 
the  smelters.  The  recovery  and  use  of  co- 
products  has  been  on  the  rise  In  industry  for 
some  time.  There  will  be  improvement  In 
these  areas  not  only  because  of  a  need  for 
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conservation,  but  also  economies  will  make 
it  desirable  to  do  so.  K  there  Is  a  product 
of  economic  value.  It  certainly  should  be 
able  to  find  Its  way  to  market. 

Siiljstitutlon  Is  also  another  means  by 
V.  hie  h  ue  can  extend  and  better  utilize  some 
or  the  products  of  our  ore  deposits.  Encji- 
neers  will  be  paying  much  more  attention  to 
deciding  the  beit  use  oX  given  material.  It  is 
certainly  debatable,  for  exam;>le,  whether  we 
want  to  consume  platinum  groim  met.ils 
among  the  worlds  rarest  commoUUics,  hi 
exljaust  systems  for  automobiles.  T'lcre  may 
be  coiiiiiaerable  substitution  in  the  future 
lor  some  of  tiie  rurer  materials  witii  some 
of  iiiose  that  oc.;u-  more  abi-.nclantly  iji  the 
earth's  cru.st. 

«0    OF    !.-    N^Tt7R.1t    ELEMKNTS    IN    COMME^.Cr^L 
USE 

There  are  row  commercial  n-ics  for  about 
80  of  the  92  naturally  occurrmg  elements  in 
the  earth's  crust.  Ten  elements  of  the  92 
make  up  more  than  99  percent  of  the  crust 
(table  1)  and  many  of  the  metal.s  and 
elements  that  we  use  In  commerce  and  Indtis- 
try  today  are  not  among  those  10  (table  2) 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  metals  are 
so  rare  that  their  crustal  ahundance  is  only 
a  few  grams  per  metric  ton. 

For  example,  if  we  consider  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Individual  metric  tons  in  that 
rich-sounding  cubic  kllomctrr  of  crust  re- 
«  Tli°  ^°  B"slneFs  Week,  we  would  hope  to 
find  200  grams  of  chromium.  80  grams  of 
nickel.  65  grams  of  zinc.  45  grams  of  copper 
3  grams  of  tin,  2  grams  of  uranium  and  1 
gram  each  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten 
Indeed,  we  should  help  more  people  realize 
]ust  how  much  of  a  rare  phenomenon  a  con- 
central  ion  of  some  of  these  metals  is  that 
currently  can  be  mined  commercially. 

TABli:    I.     U^ES  AMD   AVLRAGt   AGUI.DANCE 
tLEMEMTS  IN  THE  IITHOSPHEPE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  March  ; 

■oritv.   ♦!,«  .»„„»_ti_       V  "~  1". '^'  '■      ""•"  "■'  i-iiese  costs  comes  only 

^  no  ^t,!f  !?"°l°^J?''*"^°»y'  recycling     tlon   begins.  These  factors  of 


1975 


Wim^thl'^excentfol,"  n^o   I'  '''°™  '"  "^^  ^       *""•"  ^'"^  "^^^  c^^'s  <=<""««  only  after  produc 
oT^n^ret^lXlSed^mrTar.'  aS^'sl  .  i^J^'S^J^^^^ -^^^^^^  .«'  time-LTbe^: 


Tn^uLV  a^\r'''  ""'"^  ror  that  metaT.  '  c^,  ^SiVrof'"''  ^'"'"'="°°  '^'^  ^^« 
The  price  of  the  new  material  Is  not  the 
governing  factor  now  in  recycling. 

The  material  currently  recycled  comes  gen- 
erally from  only  a  few  of  the  largest  users 
of  the  material  becaus?  these  recycle  sy.s- 
tems  are  easiest  to  set  up  on  a  paying  basis. 
It  is  also  indeed  unfortunate  that  manw  r.ses 
of  these  non-renewable  materials  result  In 
the  dispersal  of  the  material  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  v.o.ild  be  very  di.Ticult  to  recycle 
them  under  any  economic  system.  Without 
the  f'e-.elopment  of  some  improved,  lo-.v  en- 
ergy technolosy  and  better  channels  for  the 
dlre-tion  of  recycling,  the  record  m.ay  not 
be  much  improved  for  some  time.  Recycling 
is  not  the  total  answer,  but  a  better  record 
here  could  indeed  reduce  some  of  the  need 
for  Hnding  new  deposits  at  an  accelerated 
rate  to  keep  up  with  rising  dem.and.  As  pro- 
fessionals we  cannot  in  good  conscience  con- 
done continued  waste.  Better  understanding 
and  coooeration  of  the  public  in  recognizing 
the  rpcd  for  re-vclin^  of  materials  from  non- 
rencwn!j!e  resources  would  be  of  tremendous 
help. 


Old  ncrap  reciirird  in  the  Uniird  States  is 
significant  but  improveinent  ia  possible 

^^^ior:  s^ort  tona 

Iron   '46.400,000 


c  ,\:ajoi? 


Rj-K  Erd  i-lement 


(per- 
cent) I 


M.iji)i  use 


1.  Oxygen... 4f,.60  (None  from  liiho'^ph?,) 

?Si'icon 27.72  Metallutgy     '"'"'•"• 

8.13  Metal. 

5.00  Steel. 

3. 63  Chemicah,  con'lr!icti')ii 

2.83  Chemicals. 

2. 59  Chemicals,  fertiluer. 

Z.  09  Refractories,  chemicnl-. 

.  44  Metalhiroy.  chemicah 

.14  Fuel,  chcniic.il5{H,0) 


3.  Aluminum 

4.  Iron.  ._ 

5.  Calcium 

6.  Sodium.. 

7.  Potassium 

8.  Magnesium 

9.  Titanium 

10.  Hydrogen 


Lead 

Copper 

Aluminum 

Zinc 

Chromium 

Nickel   

Tin 

Antimony 

Magnesium . 

Minor: 

Mercury 

Tungsten   _ 

Tantalimi 

Cobalt 

Selenium 

Precious: 

Silver 

Gold 

Platinum  group. 

'  Includes  exports 

t.E.\D  TIME  ON  ORE  DEPO-SIX  DLVELOP.VtNl  RISING 

Several  other  factors  should  be  mentioned. 


506, 000 

473.  000 

250,  000 

31,000 

CO,  000 

73,900 

13,  000 

17.  600 

2.700 


62 
65 
15 

1.049 
82 
10 


such  programs  must  lie 
put  into  lcrn.,s  liiut  are  uuderstandable  bv 
tbeprblic.  •* 

Let  us  ti^rn  to  ccpncr  deposits  a-^aln  for 
example.  Our  annual  consumption  of  copper 
m  1973  reached  nearly  2  million  tons  There 
fore,  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  copper 
reserves  at  current  levels,  we  must  And  an- 
nually deposits  containing  2  mUlion  tons  of 
copper,  discounting  improvements  in  re- 
cj-chug.  A  number  of  our  cnrrentlv  operated 
porphyry  copper  deposits  in  the  southwes* 
are  estimated  to  contain  about  1  million  tons 
of  copper.  If  it  lakes  approximately  lO  years 
to  bnng  a  deposit  uito  production,  then  ve 
must  be  finding  equal  to  at  least  a  2-milliou 
ton  deposit  per  year  and  have  10  others  in 
various  stages  of  development.  This  example 
of  cour.se.  a.ssumcs  that  we  maintain  a  status 
quo  m  the  level  of  reserves,  and  not  increase 
It,  as  would  be  desirable  to  meet  an  e.xno- 
nentially  growmg  need. 

5  0T-.    AND   1374   t  SHKP.FD  IN  PJ-pinD   OF  HISTORIC 
CU.^NCE 

It  is  tjMi'e  clear  to  these  of  us  well  im- 
mersed daily  m  the  problems  of  mineral 
resources  that  we  net  only  have  many  geolog- 
ical, technical,  and  economic  problems  but 
also  that  we  have  a  problem  in  communica- 
tion. V/e  have  not  yet  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  depth  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
mmeral  resource  problems,  both  short  and 
lone  term. 

As  consumers  we  also  belong  to  the  great 
pnbhc  to  whom  we  constantly  refer  as  hav- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  today 
Fmidamentally.  the  years  1973  and  1974 
have  ushered  in  a  period  of  change  in  the 
bistory  of  the  industrialized  part  of  the 
494  ^^;orld.  We  have  passed  from  an  era  of  general 
250  ''oundance  of  mineral  and  fuel  supplies  into 
an  era  of  scarcity.  World  demand  is  rising 
There  is  a  greater  competition  among  the 
nations  for  the  avaUable  supplies  as  the 
developing  nations  attempt  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  to  that  of  the  old  estab- 
lished Industrialized  countries. 

The  awakenuig  of  nationalism  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  is  not  helping  to  solve 
the  worlds  economic  problems.  In  the  past 
30  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Industrialized 
countries  have  been  so  successful  that  basi- 
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•  From  Mason  0958). 

TABLE     ?  -AVERAGE     ABUNDANCE     Of    SOME     Mr.OR 
ELEMENTS  IN  THE  LITHOSPHERt 


Rank  and  element 


11.  Phosphorus.. , 

12.  Manganese '..1111111111  *" 

16.  Barium.. ^ 

17.  Carbon.. l.llllllll "" 

19.  Chiomium ri"!!!!" 

22.  Vanartium  ■         '       

23.  Nickel 1         ----- * 

24.  Ziiic....  

27.  Copper 

32.  Cobalt  .  " 

35.  Lead    .  

45.  Tin limmilllllll 

42.  Uranium ...1111111111" 

53.  Molybcleium .1111 

57.  Tungsten 1  111 


Weight 
(percent) ' 


0.113 
.100 
.040 
.032 
.020 
.011 
.003 
.0055 
.C045 
.0023 
.  0015 
.0003 
.0002 
.0001 
.0001 


tomorrow's  questions. 

pot;  n-tial  is  favorablk  for  riNniNu  new 

MINERAL  DEPOSIl  S 

V.'h;;t  is  the  prognosis?  From  our  knowl- 
ert;<e  of  geologic  availability,  the  ootential  for 
finding  new  deposits  of  many  minerals,  of 
both  conventional  and  unconventional  types, 
throughout  the  world  is  favorable.  The  U.S. 


Two  especially  important  ones  are  the  lac-  f.^,  ''  ^^1^     ^^®  created  a  one  world  economy, 

time  between  exploration  and  production  of  jf  !"  J   f*  '^  ^'^  economic  problem  In  one 

an  ore  deposit  and  the  very  Intense  need  for  ^^„         it,  everyone  has  a  problem.  It  is  s 

capital.  The  public  and  some  of  the  economic  ?odav  ^nrohie-.'^   tJ  ?,!^  ""l""'  ^  ^°""''  ^°' 

policy  makers  commonly  overlook  that  the  o°^fL   P'^^'^'""^'  "  ^^^re  is  one  thing  that 

lag  time  between  the  discovery  of  a  target  that    veite'rdnv'"  ''^"''''  ''°™  '''"*°^-  "  ^ 

worth    exploring   for   a   commercial    deposit  t^-^*    >  ^^'erday  s    actions    may    not    answer 
and  the  development  of  it.  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  found  one.  is  growing  longer 
each  year  as  ore  deposits  become  harder  and 
more  espeiisive  to  find. 

Geologists  realize  tiiat  most  of  the  e.asv 
to  find  ore  deposits,  at  least  in  the  U.S..  al- 
ready have  been  found.  The  amount  of  work 
to  find  hidden  ore  deposits  is  .staggering  and 

not  at  all  well  understood  by  the  public.  The  Geological  Survey  has  presented  its  under- 
period  of  exploration  and  development  ncwa-  ^^andin.^  of  this  i.ssue  In  Professional  Paper 
days  in  many  metals  stretches  irom  5  to  15  ^"^  titled.  "United  States  Mineral  Resources" 
years.  Unless  there  are  soon  some  rrcmendous  P"'"'''^^^  In  1973.  Althotigh  great  parts  of  the 
technological  breakthroughs,  this  lag-time  United  States  already  have  been  examined 
is  not  likely  to  be  reduced  substantially  Ui  ^°^  minerals,  much  of  it  has  been  examined 
the  near  future.  Anyone  who  expects  mineral  ""'■^'  ^'^'  snrface  means.  Much  of  the  subsur- 
reserves  to  continue  to  be  developed  as  easily  ^^"^  remains  to  be  searched  for  minerals. 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  ^^  other  parts  of  the  world,  geological  ex- 
does  not  grasp  the  twin  concepts  of  geologic  P'°'''*^i''»  has  hardly  scratched  the  surface. 
and  economic  availability.  Tlie.se  factors  are  ^'""^'"^l  explorationists  will  continue  to  find 
critical  to  successful  mineral  exploration  '  °'^  deposits.  Whether  they  will  find  enough 

investment  of  as  much  as  several  hundred  amounts  of  capital  necessary  to  mount  large 

eriploraiion  and  development  programs  will 
ha.e  to  be  scneraied  somelio.v.  W.;  shall  have 


>  From  Mason  (1958). 

PRICE  NOT  COVCBNINC  TACTOR  IN  RECYCLING 

Another  extension  of  currently  available 
supplies  of  materials  Involves  recycling.  Very 
little  recycling  has  been  done  in  past  year° 
mostly  because  it  has  been  considered  uneco 

nomlc.  Data  provided  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of     mUlion  dollars  between  exnloration  develop 
Mines  about  the  recycling  of  18  metals  la     ment  and  the  tlmfo?  S^?oSctfon.  S-" 
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to  muster  all  of  the  scientific,  technological 
„nd  financial  ingenuity  possible  In  order  to 
meet  the  challenges.  There  Is  no  thne  to 

waste. 

SUCCESS  DEPENDS   ON  PtlBLIC  UNDERSTANDING 

One  ingredient  that  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  success  in  meeting  mineral  demands 
in-  industry  is  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port. Success  in  the  matter  of  mineral  re- 
gg^ir'ces— their  discovery  and  utUlzation — 
will  require  an  informed  public.  The  pubUc 
must  thoroughly  understand  what  it  may 
mean  to  be  permanently  withdrawing  land 
from  development  of  mineral  resources.  The 
public  must  understand  the  possible  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  consequences  of 
oreat  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  min- 
erals and  even  capital.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  facts  be  brought  out  as  soon 
as  possible. 


It  Is  through  the  public  and  their  elected 
representatives  that  public  policy  is  formu- 
lated. The  future  v/Ul  require  tremendous 
cooperation  between  the  public.  Industry, 
academia  and  the  government.  Each  will 
have  to  make  its  unique  contribution  in 
order  for  tis  not  only  to  succeed  in  solving 
our  problems,  but  to  survive. 

One  final  thought  on  the  subject  of  coop- 
eration. The  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  been  examining  wilderness- 
type  areas  to  determine  whether  they  con- 
tain potential  mineral  or  energy  resources 
prior  to  Congressional  decisions  about  re- 
moving them  from  mineral  entry.  This  work 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  mining  indus- 
try, which  has  made  relevant  information 
available  to  the  USGS  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  This  cooperation 
is  appreciated  and  deserves  a  thank  you  for 


public  .spirited  help  In  providing  the  Nation 
with  vital  surface  and  subsvirface  data 
needed  for  sound,  credible  appraisal.  We  are 
equaUy  grateful  for  the  comparable  infor- 
mation from  individual  geologists  and  engi- 
neers with  environmental  persuasions. 
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SENATE— Mo/idai^,  March  10,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

//  afjy  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally, 
and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him. — James  1 :  5. 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, grant  to  our  anxious  groping 
hearts  the  assurance  that  amid  all  our 
perplexities  and  anxieties  there  standeth 
One  who  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.  Show 
us  once  more  that  though  our  needs  are 
many,  our  greatest  need  is  of  Thee,  and 
that  Thou  art  always  present  to  those 
who  call  upon  Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
May  we  know  the  peace  of  Thy  presence 
and  the  power  of  Thy  love,  transforming 
our  jarring  discords  into  the  music  of 
Thy  will,  and  lifting  all  that  is  temporal 
into  the  light  of  the  eternal. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESroENT    PRO    TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  10. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James 
Abourezk,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  dtities  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  staff  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  and  voting  on  S.  7:  Michael  Har- 
vey, William  Van  Ness,  Lucille  Langlols, 
Mary  Flanagan,  Harrison  Loesch,  Fred 
Craft,  and  Mai-y  Adele  Shute. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— S.  7 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

CXXI 366— Part  5 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Jomnial  of  the  proceedings  of  Fi"i- 
day,  March  7,  1975.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  103^  relating  to  mem- 
l>ers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  anu  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  the  Library. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  committees  of  Congress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hat- 
field of  Oregon  vice  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, resigned. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  :  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  vice 
Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  resigned. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  dui'ing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  AND 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  31,  Senate  Resolution  103. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legiblalive  clerk  rend  as  follows: 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  KIS- 
SINGER'S PEACE -SEEKING  EF- 
FORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Heni-y  Kissinger,  is  visiting  Ankara  to- 
day, after  having  met  with  the  Greek 
Foreign  Minister  a  few  days  ago  in  Brus- 
sels. That,  I  think,  is  most  encouragmg. 
because,  for  the  first  time,  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  been  able  to  make  a  break- 
through and  establish  some  kind  of  con- 
tact with  both  the  Greek  and  Tmkish 
(jovernments. 

I  point  out  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  in  a  sense  includes 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cyprus,  is  a  most 
difficult  one.  I  am  fearful  that  if  a  solu- 
tion is  not  foimd  to  the  difficulties  cov- 
ering the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Tm-ks,  the  situation  there  will  become 
profoundly  endangered  so  far  as  NATO 
is  concerned  and  so  far  ai  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  concerned. 

The  Greek  colonels  were  the  ones  who 
started  the  eruption  in  C^yprus  and  the 
Turks,  in  turn,  overreacted.  Out  of  this 
difficulty  can  come  a  shifting  of  the  lat- 
ter toward  the  Soviet  Union;  it  can  also 
bring  a  more  active  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East,  as  we  understand  that  term; 
It  can  hold  back  the  long-range  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Cyprus,  and.  In  the 
end,  it  may  react  adversely  against  the 
best  interests  of  Greece. 
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Again,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
I  am  pleased  that  this  breakthrough  has 
occurred,  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has  met  with 
the  Greek  Foreign  Minister  in  Brussels, 
and  that  he  is  today  meeting  with  the 
Turkish  officials  in  Ankara. 

I  hope  that  out  of  this  will  come  some 
breakthrough  which  will  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

I  would  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  policy  being 
pursued  by  Dr.  Kissinger  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  was  encouraged  by  what  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  on  his  previous  trip. 
This  one  will  be  more  difficult  and  more 
dangerous.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  the 
wholehearted  support — and  I  believe  he 
has  it— on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
degree  of  stability— not  peace  yet — be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  and  hopefully 
with  other  nations  as  well. 

I  am  hopeful  he  can  give  some  consid- 
eration to  the  position  of  Syria  and  that 
an  agreement  of  some  sort  can  be 
reached,  at  least  as  an  initial  indication 
of  good  faith  negotiations. 

The  next  step  after  this  meeting,  as  I 
see  it,  will  be  for  the  interested  parties 
to  go  to  Geneva,  there  perhaps  to  work 
on  a  peace  settlement.  But  before  that 
can  be  achieved,  some  progress  must  be 
made  on  the  spot  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  to  express  at  this  time  my  full 
confidence  in  and  my  full  support  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
all  the  areas  I  have  mentioned  this 
morning. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am.  of  course,  very  much  in  agreement 
with  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  efforts  in  tlie  Cyprus 
conflict  deserve  warm  commendation.  In 
his  numerous  meetings  with  the  Greek 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  and  others,  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  the  one  person  who  may  be 
able  to  bring  about  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
.sdons,  with  a  movement  toward  peace  in 
that  area. 

The  loss  of  either  of  these  countries  to 
us  as  friends  would  be  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  We  should  not  allow  passions  at 
home  to  blind  us  to  the  opportunities 
for  peaceful  solutions. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Dr.  Kissinger  is 
certainly  the  only  Western  statesman 
who  can  speak  frankly  and  reasonably  to 
the  leaders  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Israel. 
I  hope  there  will  be  mutual  agreements 
having  to  do  with  drawbacks  upon  mu- 
tually satisfactory  conditions,  so  that  we 
can  move  ultimately  to  a  peace  table  in 
that  regard. 

I  deplore  especially  the  yapping  jackals 
who  nip  at  the  heels  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  because  he  is  a  shining  target  and 
who  dissei-ve  their  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  seeking  some  sort  of  journal- 
istic award  or  some  self-glorification. 
These  types  of  people  are  not  truly 
journalists,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are  simply  looking  for  someone  to 
bi-ing  down  to  their  level.  That  would  be 
quite  a  fall. 

Thank  you.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distingmshed  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


my  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr 
Hugh  Scott)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  commend  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
what  they  have  had  to  say  about  the 
Middle  East.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Cy- 
pi-us.  The  great  desire  of  aU  of  us  is 
first,  that  peace  will  prevail  in  the  world' 
But  regardless  of  that,  the  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  that  the 
United  States  may  conduct  her  affairs 
throughout  the  world,  carry  on  com- 
merce, and  remain  at  peace  with  the 
world.  That  is  the  objective;  that  is  the 
reason  that  we  have  a  foreign  policy. 

Under  our  system,  the  responsibility  for 
conducting  affairs  with  foreign  nations 
falls  upon  the  President.  He  appoints  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
plimentary things  that  have  been  said 
about  our  Secretary  of  State.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  also  appoints 
our  ambassadors.  The  ambassadors  re- 
port to  him.  The  heads  of  foreign  states 
confer  with  our  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  not 
only  possesses  the  lawful  power  to  carry 
on  oiu-  foreign  affairs,  but,  without  a 
doubt,  the  organization  of  Government 
has  been  so  formed  that  all  of  the  avail- 
able information  is  channeled  into  the 
President.  If  we  are  going  to  speak  with 
clarity  ai  the  world,  if  we  are  going  to 
speak  in  a  manner  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  rely  upon  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  speak  with  one 
voice.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  are  the  offi- 
cial spokesmen  for  our  country.  I  think 
It  behooves  not  only  individuals  outside 
of  Government  such  as  the  press,  but  also 
those  in  Government,  when  we  have  dis- 
agreements on  policy  or  program,  to  give 
our  mformation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  concede  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  their  right  and  obligation 
and  qualifications  to  make  the  public 
pronouncements  and  also  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  foreign  governments. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Under  the  procedures 
now  in  the  Senate,  am  I  entitled  to  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  was  my  intention  to  ask  for  a 
morning  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  I  shall  wait  for 
that. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  conduct  of  morning 
busmess  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  3 
minutes  per  Member  contained  therein. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  requesting  recognition  is  to  speak 
for  just  a  very  few  minutes,  not  from  a 


prepared  speech  but  from  off  the  cuff  so 
to  speak.  I  wish  to  add  an  additional 
pomt  to  the  very  fine  remarks  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   i^Mr' 
Curtis).  That  additional  point  is  that 
If  we  are  going  to  be  a  world  power  and 
world  leader,  we  must  have  a  world  pol- 
icy, a  foreign  policy,  that  encompasses 
this  leadership.  In  just  a  very  few  weeks 
according  to  the  present  plan,  I  shall 
have  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
presenting  a  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  Senate  which  will 
not  represent  all  of  the  military  budget  in 
that  bill,  but  it  will  be  authorization  for 
$20  billion  or  $21  billion  in  what  we  call 
hardware— missiles,    ships,    submarines 
planes,  tanks,  and  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  It  also  governs  the  man- 
power. But  a  great  deal  of  this  military 
equipment  is  based  upon  a  need  because 
we  are  a  world  power  and  we  have  un- 
dertaken the  responsibility  of  being  a 
world  leader  for  the  benefit  of  the  free 
world. 

My  major  point  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  this  as  a  policy  and  a  course  of 
action,  we  shall  never  do  it  as  long  as  we 
constantly  try  to  pick  to  pieces,  hour  by 
hour,  day  and  night,  whoever  may  be 
representing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  formulating  and  ti-ying  to  carry 
out  this  policy.  We  have  a  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  dis- 
agree with  the  President  on  major 
points,  but  certainly  in  the  proper  way 
and  not  ti-ying  to  destroy  or  hit  from  the 
back,  or  even  from  the  side,  constantly 
and  forever,  by  discrediting  individuals 
who  represent  him  or  discrediting  the 
President,  whoever  he  is,  certainly  as 
long  as  we  think  that  he  is  trying  and 
that  he  is,  in  good  faith,  endeavoring  to 
cany  out  our  general  course  in  foreign 
policy. 

If  we  want  to  change  that  policy,  we 
can  do  it.  By  and  large,  for  many  years 
now  since  World  War  II,  Congress  has 
approved  in  one  way  or  another,  by  pas- 
sage of  legislation  and  then  appropria- 
tions bills  and  other  policy  moves,  our 
present  policy.  So  I  say  with  emphasis, 
as  one  who  has  not  a  responsibility  so 
much  in  setting  this  policy  but  some  re- 
sponsibility in  trying  to  implement  a  part 
of  it,  and  I  say  it,  too,  based  on  common- 
sense,  that  any  nation,  large  or  small, 
that  is  going  to  be  seriously  considered 
and  carry  the  load  in  present  world  af- 
fairs, at  times  must  speak  with  one  voice, 
and  we  must  back  the  President  on  these 
matters,  certainly  until  we  are  convinced 
that  he  is  wrong  and  the  policy  should 
be  substantially  changed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
their  fine,  timely  remarks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I.        I  •mm-Lmt    Hi  jyi—Wi 

MESSAGES   FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Me.'^sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  liis  i>ecre- 
taries.  

EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES 
DEFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
Frefcit'cnt  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Abourezk> 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundiT  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(Tlie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.*   

MESSAGES   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  12:02  a.m.,  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concuiTent  resolutions  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concuiTence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  re.solution  to 
provide  additional  copieo  of  housing  compila- 
tion: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resoUition  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  tiie  House  document,  "Our  American  Gov- 
enunent,  What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; 

H.  Con.  Hes.  117.  Concui'rent  resolution 
providing  for  tl.e  printing  a.s  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  hearings  and  panels  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  145.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  tlie  Joint  committee  prmt  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  en- 
titled "A  Compilation  of  Federal  Education 
Laws". 


At  2 :  19  p.m..  a  me.ssage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
noiuiced  that  the  House  has  passed  with- 
out amendment  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  48 1  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  219)  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Abourezk)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Lrr.isi  ATivE  Recommendation-s  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commi.ssion 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
niNsion  to  the  Congress  (with  accompanying 
papors) :  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 


the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission,  submitting  its  legis- 
lative recommendations,  bs  referred 
jointli  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
rROPosrn  Rfscission.^  tr.u  Which  Congress 
Did  Mot  Complete  Action  Before  the  45- 
D.'.Y  Period  of  CoNTi.Nuors  Session  Ex- 
piKft".  AM)  FOE  Which  the  Admimstration 
Did    Not   Release    Budcft    Authority    as 

Ri.QUIIlKD 

A  letter  from  the  Coaiptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  regarding  status  of  budget 
authority  proposed  to  be  rescinded  pursuant 
to  the  inipotmdment  Cona-ol  Act  of  1974, 
for  whifh  the  Congress  did  not  complete 
action  before  the  relevant  4£-day  period  of 
continwous  session  expired  on  March  1,  1975 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation.s,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Fore.stry.  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation,s.  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affaii-s.  jointly,  pursunnt  to  order  of 
January  30.  1975. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Repeal  Certain 
Acts  Making  Pesmanlnt  Appropriations 
AND  Authorizing  Annual  Appropriations 

FOR  THE  StrPPORT   OF   COLLEGLS   OF  AGRICTL- 

TtTRE  AND  Mechanic  Arts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  certain  acts 
making  permanent  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizing annual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

ATlLIT.'VKV    M.\NP0WER    TRAINING    REPORT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmiuinn.  pursuant  to  If.vv.  the  MlUtarj- 
Manpower  Training  Report  for  fiscal  year 
1975  (v.ith  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  .Services. 
Plan-  for  Reorgankation  of  Military  Head- 
quarters IN  THE  Pacific 

A  li'iior  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan  for  the 
reorgani.'ation  of  military  headquarters  in 
the  Pacific  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Telecommunications  FACii.rriES 
AND  Demonstration  Act  of   1975 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities  program  and 
to  provide  authoriU"  for  the  support  of 
demonstrations  ui  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies for  the  distribution  of  health,  edvi- 
catlon,  and  social  service  Information,'  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  ihe  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Pursuant  to  the  Emercency  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  activities  and  an  evaluation 
of  the  financial  condition  of  railroads  which 
have  outstanding  certlflcates  guaranteed 
tnider  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of 


1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 

Committee  on  Commerce. 

N.vutical  Rltles  of  the  Road  Act  of   1975 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  1972  (with  ac- 
companying papei-s);  to  the  Committee  on 
ConmicTce. 

Proposed  Lecisl.ition  lo  Ameku  th:.  Foreign 
Services  Blildings  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congreii'ional  Relatjons,  Department  of 
State,  t'iuismitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act.  1926,  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations (With  accompanying  papers);  lo 
the  ComnjiiLee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INXF.^.NATIONAL   AGREEMENT   ENTERED    INIO    BY 

IHE  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  AdvLser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  within  60  days  after  the 
execution  thereof  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Rei'ort  on  Disposal  of  FoR:;ir.N  Excr.ss 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  ou  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) : 
to  the  Couunitiec  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Informa- 
tion AND  Controls 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  performance  of  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Treasury  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Commiitee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Provide  More  Ef- 
fective Means  to  Improve  Personnel  Ad- 
m1n1s171ation  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ERNMENTS; TO  Correct  Certain  Inewui- 
TtEs  IN  THE  Law;  and  to  Extend  Coverage 
Under  the  Law  to  the  Trust  Territory  op 
•    the  Pacific  Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Interpovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  more  effective  means  to  improve  per- 
sonnel administration  In  State  and  local 
goveriunents;  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under  tlie 
law  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Lslands  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Four  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  tran.smitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  four  reports  entitled  as  follows; 
•States  Need,  But  Are  Not  Getting,  Full  In- 
formation on  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
Received";  '•Problems  in  Identifjing,  De- 
veloping, and  Using  Geothermal  Resources"; 
"Information  on  U.S.  Ocean  Interests  To- 
gether with  Positions  and  Results  of  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  at  Caracas":  and  '•Ob- 
servations ou  the  Food  Stamp  Program" 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriunent  Operations. 
Report  of  the  Office  or  Management  and 
Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  transmitting  the 
annual  report  ou  tlie  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  (with  an  ac- 
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companying  report);    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration 
A   letter   from   the   Administrator  of   the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  solar  program  definition   (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Cor.imiitee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AiTairs. 
PrtOPosED    Legislation    of   the    Dtp.vm  -.tknt 
OF  THE  Interior 
A  letter  nom  the  Deputy  Under  Secret.iry 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  certnin  authoritv 
of   the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   cxeroiscd 
through   the   Geological   Suriey  of   the   De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  areas  outside  the 
national    domain    (with    acr-ompanving   pa- 
pers);   to    the    Committee    on   Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  or  thf  Inte.-jior 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.sslstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Nueces  River  project, 
Tex.  ( with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Orders  of  the  Immigration  and  Natitrali'/a- 
TioN  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant   to  law,  copies  of  orders 
suspending   deportation,   together   with   the 
list   of   the   persons  involved    (with   accom- 
panying papers);   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  E.nport-Ipiport  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  annual  report  of  the  Bank  for  the  1974 
calendar   year    (with    an   accompanying   re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  US 
International   Trade   Commission   transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  in  accordance 
with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation   transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the   Agency   for  International 
Development 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  required  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (with  an  accompanying  report)- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
CoNstTMER   Product  Safety    Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  a  report  on  its  activities  during 
calendar  year   1974   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  ini- 
tial report  on  Department  of  Defense  partici- 
pation in  the  Freedom  of  Information  for  the 
period  covering  calendar  year  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
A  letter  from  the  general  counsel.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 


port of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission for  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
RnpoRT  OF  the  Department  op  Agriculture 
ON  the  Freedom  op  Information 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Communica- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
muting. pnr?<iaiit  to  law.  agency-by-agency 
reports  of  freedom  of  information  denials 
within  :he  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
1971  (With  Eccompanying  papcr.j);  to  li-.c 
Committee  on  the  Juciiciary. 
RKi'or:T  of  the  Dkpartmknt  or  CojiMrncr.  -  v 
the   Freedom   of   Information 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assi.-tant  Ecfic- 
taiy  for  Administration,  U.S.  Department  cf 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  department's  first  annual  report  of  ad- 
mlnistration  activities  pur.sxiant  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Fi.dkral  Maritime  CoaiMissio.v 
A  letter  fiom  (he  Chairman.  Federal  Mari- 
lime  Conmiis;:ion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
ATaritime  Commission  with  respect  to  public 
information   requests   during   calendar   year 
1974  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Repof.t  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
On  Freedom  of  Information 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of    Directors.    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
1974  pertaining  to  freedom  of  information 
(With    an    accompanying    report);     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  Regarding  Freedom  of 
Information 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
for  the  calendar  year  1974  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation (with  an  accompanying  report)-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  Regarding  Free- 
dom of  Information 

A  letter  from  the  general  counsel,  Pennsyl- 
vania    Avenue     Development     Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
calender  year  1974  regarding  freedom  of  in- 
formation  (with  an  accompanying  report)- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Regard- 
ing Freedom  op  Information 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General   U  S 
Postal    Service,    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law.  a  report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
1974  pertaining  to  freedom  of  information 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion Regarding  Freedom  op  Information 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  AdminLstration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  General  Services 
AdmUiistration  regarding  freedom  of  infor- 
mation (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion Regarding  Freedom  of  Information 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  CommUsion 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act    (with   an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 
Report  op  the  Renegotiation  Board  Regard- 
ing Freedom  of  Information 
A  letter  from   the  Acthig  Chairman.  Re- 
negotiation Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
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law.  a  report  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
pertaining  to  freedom  of  Information  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Rfport  of  the  Department  op  Health.  Edu- 
cation. AND  Welfare  Regarding  Freedom 

UF  iNl'ORMATION 

A  letter  from  the  Sccretarv  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  \&^.  A  report  of  the  Department  of  Health 
EcUicaiJon.  and  Welfare  on  aclmini.stration 
Oi  the  Froetlom  of  Ii.formation  Act  during 
c;>.Ienclr.r  year  1974  (with  an  accompanyini 
report);  o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj\ 
Rrponi-  (IF  TiiF  Federal  Communications 
Co:.:jii5=;ioN  REu.'iRDiNG  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation 

A  le  ter  frcin  the  general  counsel,  Federal 
Communiralioiis  Commission,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Federal  Coni^ 
niunicatious  Commission  regarding  admin- 
istration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
( with  an  r.ccompanybig  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Rti'ORT  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforce.ment  and  Criminal  Justice 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Law  En- 
forcement   Assistance    Administration,    US 
Department   of   Justice,   transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port I :    to  the  Committee  on  the'  Judiciary. 
RiPDRT  OF  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  U.S.A. 
National  Memorial 
.\  letter  from  the  president.  Jewish  War 
Veterans    U.S.A.    National   Memorial,    trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  annual  audit  re- 
ports of  tlie  Jewish  War  Veterans  U.S.A.  Na- 
tional Memorial  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed    Comprehensive    Health    Profes- 
sions Education  Act  of  1975 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Proposed  Library  Partnership  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  State  and  local  library 
authorities,  regional  authorities,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
for  the  support  of  demonstrations  designed 
to  encourage  exemplary  and  innovative  de- 
velopments In  the  provision  of  library  and 
information  services,  such  as  networking  or 
cooperative  arrangements  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Rfport  op  the  Department  op  Health. 
Education,   and   Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  America  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
tication,  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  program 
of  financial  assistance  for  local  educational 
agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activity, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  the  Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  reg:ulation  governing 
bilingual  education  programs  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  the  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
ihe  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed allocation  formula  and  proposed  pro- 
gram guidelines  for  postsecondary  education 
comprehensive  planning  grants  program 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Rulemaking  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  rulemaking  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  act  of  1965  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Allotment  Procedures  for  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed allotment  and  application  procedures 
for  the  State  student  Incentive  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  1975  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Special 
Educational  Needs 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  proposed  rulemaking  regarding  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Feasibility  Study — 
National  Center  for  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Highway  Operations"  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  op  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Carpool  Incentives  and  Opportuni- 
ties" (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  study  of  health  care 
resources  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  143 
"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
through  its  shipbuilding  Industry  is  a  princi- 
pal contributor  to  the  construction  of  ships 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine;  and 

"Whereas,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  at  Newport  News  is  the 


largest  shlpbuUder  in  the  nation  and  the 
principal  private  employer  within  the  Cdm- 
monwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  is  an  essential  participant 
Implementing  the  national  policy  for  con- 
struction of  a  modern  and  viable  Merchant 
Marine  as  mandated  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970;  and 

"Whereas,  the  nation  is  faced  with  current 
and  prospective  shortages  of  energy;  and 

"Whereas,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  has  contracted  under  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  build  United  States 
Flag  tankers  necessary  to  meet  the  energy 
tran-sportation  needs  of  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  such  tankers  Include  national 
defen.se  features  and  would  be  available  for 
the  transportation  of  energy  necessary  for  de- 
fense production  in  national  emergencies; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
construed  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  deny  essential  steel  and  other  mate- 
rials priority  In  the  construction  of  large 
ships  to  be  Involved  In  the  transportation  of 
vital  energy  supplies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  such  steel  and  other 
materials  has  and  will  Impede  construction 
of  a  United  States  Tanker  Fleet  and  Tanker 
building  plans  in  this  country,  and  frustrate 
the  objectives  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
and  the  independent  capability  of  the  nation 
to  transport  essential  energy  requirements 
by  United  States  ships;  and 

"Whereas,  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assign  priority  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  ships  will  adversely  Impact  the 
national  interest,  the  shipbuilding  capability 
of  the  nation,  and  shipbuilding  Industry  of 
the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  such  result  will  adversely  a»Tect 
the  health  and  vitality  of  our  shipyard  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  Common- 
wealth as  well  as  the  capability  of  providing 
energy,  and  transportation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  national  defense  and  production: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. House  of  Delegates  concurring  that  the 
Virginia  Congressional  Delegation  utilize 
their  good  offices  to  perstiade  the  appropri- 
ate agency  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  priority  ratings  to  all  large 
energy  related  vessels,  Including  ultralarge 
tankers  and  liquified  natural  gas  carriers 
and  assure  that  adequate  priority  be  given 
to  steel  and  other  materials  and  equipment 
associated  with  the  construction  of  such  ves- 
sels Insuring  that  a  timely  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  such  critical  materials  and  equipment 
to  the  nation's  shipbuildUig  industry  are 
available;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  in  the  event 
appropriate  administrative  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  falls  to  satisfactorily  ad- 
dress this  serious  encumberance  to  the  na- 
tion's Merchant  Tanker  Construction  Pro- 
gram the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  enact, 
in  the  national  Interest,  legislation  to  man- 
date the  allocation  of  steel  and  other  scarce, 
critical  or  essential  materials  and  equipment 
to  the  nation's  shipbuilding  industry  to  in- 
sure that  vessels,  required  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  energy  supplies.  Join  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  on  an  adequate  and 
timely  basis. 

"Resolved  finally,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  of  Virginia  is  directed  to  send  suitable 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  Virginia  Congressional  Delegation  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table: 


"House  Resolution  Urging  President  Ford 

To  Reconsider  the  Appointment  of  Carla 

Hill   as   Secretary   of   the   Department 

of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

"Whereas,  President  Ford  has  annov.nced 

the  appointment  of  Carla  Hill  as  Secretary 

of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development   of    the   Federal    Government; 

and 

"Whereas,  prior  to  her  appointment.  Carla 
Hill  was  employed  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment;  and 

"Wliereas,  Carla  Hill  has  no  experience  in 
housing  or  urban  development  and  appears 
to  be  a  person  without  any  credentials, 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  highly 
complex  problems  of  the  housing  and  urban 
development  needs  of  this  Country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  housing  industry  in  this 
Country  is  one  of  the  most  depressed  indus- 
tries that  is  suffering  extreme  hardship  dur- 
ing the  current  Inflationary  spiral,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  faLmilles  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain low  interest  loans  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  needed  housing;   and 

"Whereas,  the  bousing  industry  has  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  which  is  working 
hardship  upon  thousands  of  workers  in  this 
Country;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  essential  in  this  period  of 
urgency  in  housing  and  urban  development 
in  the  Country  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ent  be  a  person  who  is  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  in  the  needs  and  problems  of 
housing  and  urban  dvelopment;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Municipal  League,  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  and 
other  national  groups  and  associations  who 
are  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  the 
housing  and  urban  problems  of  this  Nation 
have  strongly  criticized  for  the  appointment 
of  Carla  Hill  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  due  to  her  apparent 
lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  its  current  depressed  condition; 
now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventieth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  respectfully  urged  to  reconsider  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carla  Hill  as  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  to  name  a 
person  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  who  is  knowledgeable  and  has 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
unique  problems  of  the  housing  and  urban 
development  Industry  in  this  Country  dur- 
ing the  current  economic  recession. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  sliall  cause  an  ap- 
propriate copy  thereof  to  be  furnished  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
"House  Resolution  Urging  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress TO  Immediately  Cease  All  Aid  and 
Assistance  to  the  Governments  of  South  ' 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

"Whereas,  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  has 
asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  $300  million  in  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  and  an  additional 
$222  million  in  aid  to  the  government  of 
Cambodia;  and, 

"Whereas,  despite  massive  aid  In  the  past 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  Is  still  In  great 
peril;  and, 
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"Whereas,  the  people  ol"  South  Vie  mam 
have  suffered  through  years  of  war  ajid 
South  Vietuamese  government  corruption; 
and. 

■Whereas,  of  the  $700  million  made  avail- 
able to  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  for 
ih»  12-month  period  eiidlnir  June  SO,  ap- 
proximately $517  million  has  been  spent  thus 
lar:  and, 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
•  nam  has  .spent  $204  6  million  of  this  $700 
million  for  bullets,  shells,  bombs,  and  other 
ammunition;  .S70.5  million  for  fuel  and  other 
petroleum  product.';:  $46.6  million  for  spare 
parts  for  aircraft,  weapons,  and  other  war 
equipment;  $59.8  million  for  other  military 
supplies;  $48.4  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  training:  $28.5  million  for  American 
administrative  services,  including  military 
attaches  in  South  Vietnam;  $52.3  million  for 
transporting  material  to  South  Vietnam;  and 
$6.9  million  for  new  equipment;   and, 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  still  in  the 
process  of  recovering  from  its  previous  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam;  and. 

"Whereas,  that  involvement  began  with 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates  provid- 
ing aid  similar  to  that  now  being  sought; 
and, 

"Wherea.-*,  in  that  previous  involvement 
some  50,000  American  lives  were  lost,  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  were  spent,  and  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  result,  is  cur- 
rently suffering  severe  dislocations;  and, 

"Whereas,  the  energy  crisis  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems  demand  that  we  foctis  our 
attention  to  solving  domestic  problems  and 
needs. 

"Now,  therefore 

"Be  It  renolved  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  70th  CSeneral  Assembly 

"That  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  not  give  further  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  as  tliat  assistance 
would,  and  could  eventually  result  In  the 
further  loss  of  American  lives,  and  severe 
economic  repercus.s1on. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  all  American 
aid  including  personnel  and  materials  to 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia shotild  cease  immediately,  and  that 
national  administration  and  Congress  shotild 
turn  their  attention  to  the  solution  of  the 
se%'ere  economic  problems  which  this  nation 
is  presently  experiencing. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  to  the  Spealcer  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget : 
"HorsE  Resolution  Urging  the  Congress  of 

THE  United  Staxzs  to  Take  Action,  When- 
ever   THE    Current    Economic    Recession 

AND  UNEMPLOVMENT  SITUATION  IS  REDUCED, 
To  ESTABUSH  A  REVENUE  STABILIZATION  AP- 
PROACH IN  Administering  the  Nation's 
Budget 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  conducted  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
Country  through  the  enactment  of  numerous 
definitive  programs  which  commit  federal 
funds  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  futxire; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  obligations  of  many  of  these 
programs  are  of  a  continuing  nature  and 
these  commitments  often  result  in  unman- 
ageable deficits  during  periods  oi  economic 
crisis  of  low  tax  yield;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arkansas  has,  since 
1945,  operated  under  a  Revenue  Stabilization 
Law  approach  whereby  the  various  expendi- 
ture programs  of  this  State  are  managed  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  priority  basis;  and 

"Wliereas,  the  recent  experiences  of  tha 
federal  government  In   Uicurring   operating 


deficits  points  up  the  need  for  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  system  of  fiscal  priorities 
whereby  the  federal  expenditures  may  be 
geared  to  the  revenues  of  the  Country  on  a 
priority  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  recognized  that  during  the 
current  inflationary  economic  crisis  and  high 
unemployment,  it  would  not  be  feasible,  at 
this  time,  to  establish  a  pay-as-j'ou-go 
budget,  but  plans  should  be  made  to  restore 
the  Nation  to  a  balanced  budget  wlth.Reve- 
itue  Stabilization  restraints  to  govern  the 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  whenever  the  current 
economic  crl^^ls  and  ui'.eniplovirient  situation 
is  reduced; 

"Now,  thi.-iefcie. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  tlie  Seventieth  General  .Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  respectfully  requested  to  undertake  studies 
of  tlie  fea.sibility  of  establishing,  whenever 
the  ciu'rent  economic  recession  has  abated 
and  unemployment  is  reduced,  a  Revenue 
Stabilii^ation  approach  of  managing  the  Na- 
tion's budget  by  categories  of  identified 
priorities  whereby  the  total  obligations  of 
the  Nation's  budget  would  be  operated  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  or  within  defined  maxi- 
mum levels  of  expend it"iires  as  outlined  by 
the  Congress. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
hereof,  copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congres-slonal  Delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolittion  No.  133 
"Whereas,     there     are     federal     programs 
which  provide  for  payment  of  hospital izatlou 
for  eligible  patients;  and 

"Whereas,  the  amount  of  these  payments 
does  not  cover  the  fair  share  of  the  costs  of 
providing  hospital  care  normally  charged  to 
patients;  and 

"Whereas,  this  fact  results  in  higher 
charges  to  patients  not  covered  by  the  fed- 
eral programs  and  their  insurers;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  ensure  that  federal  programs 
providing  for  payment  of  hospitalization  for 
eligible  persons  actually  pay  tho.se  persons' 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  providing  their  hos- 
pital cure. 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
members  of  the  delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  this  Body." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  10 
"Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
chief  executive  of  the  United  States  exercise 
the  authority  vested  In  him  to  Impose  In- 
creased tariffs  on  Imported  petroletim;  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  necessary  tliat  energy  con- 
sumption be  reduced  In  this  country,  but 
such  reduction  should  not  cause  one  sector 
of  the  country  to  shoulder  an  unfair  share  of 
the  bttrden;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  increased  tariffs 
will  undoubedly  have  a  pervasive  Influence 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Northeast  because  of  its  forced  reliance 
on  imported  petroleum  and  a  negative  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  New  Hampshire  Indu.stry 
and  tourism;  now  therefore  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  Senate  Concurring:  ' 

"That,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  hereby  express  its  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Increased  tariff  and  urges  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  to  take  action  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  the  tariff  on  imported 
petroleiun;  and 

"That,  copies  of  this  resolution  be  inmiedi- 
ciely  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  ol 
Hepreseniatlve.s  to  each  member  of  the  con- 
gres.«^loual  delegation  from  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Speaiier  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a.id  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Uniiert  Slates  and  to  the  President  of  t!ie 
United  iJi.atcs.  " 

.\  ie:-;<;Uition  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Conmionwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    tlie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
•■Rksomition     Proclaiming     February     thl 

TwENi-y-sixTH,      Nineteen    Hundred    and 

&LVtNTV-HVE  AS  'ADOPT  A  MASS  MIA  DaY' 
AND    WE.MORIALIZING   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

United  States  To  Estabush  a  Task  Force 
To  Dktickmine  the  Status  of  American 
SravicE  Personnel  and  Civilians  Listed  as 
.^:IssING  IN  Action  as  a  Result  op  MiLrrARv 

PARTlriPATlON  IN  INDO-CHINA  AND  MEMO- 
RIALIZING THE  Congress  of  the  UNrreo 
States  To  Take  Such  Action  as  May  Be 
Necessary  to  Make  an  Honorable  Ditfr- 

MINATION    or    THE    FATE    OP    THE    MIA's 

"Whereas,  We  are  now  in  a  period  marking 
the  Second  Anniver.sary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  and  the  Anniversar> 
of  the  release  of  the  first  groups  of  POW's 
and  there  are  still  1300  MIA's  (Missing  In 
Action)  to  be  released  or  accounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and 

■  Whereas,  The  Paris  Peace  Agreement  was 
guaranteed  by  the  countries  of  Iran,  Russia, 
the  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of  China. 
Pran.-e,  England,  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Hungarv 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Poland;  and 

"Whereas,  An  honorable  determination  or 
the  fate  of  all  United  States  servicemen  and 
civilians  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  a  eou- 
1  inuing  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  all  Its  citizens;  and 

Wliereas,  February  26.  1975  Is  to  be  pro- 
clHimeU  "Adopt  a  Mass  MIA  Day  ";  therefore 
be  it 

'Resolved.  Tliat  the  General  Court  t)f 
Massachusetts  proclaim  February  26,  1975  as 
"Adopt  a  Mass  MIA  Day";  and  be  It  further 

■Rfiolrcd,  That  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
enil  Court  of  Massachusetts  be  encouraged 
to  individually  "adopt"  a  Massachusetts  per- 
.?on  missing  in  action  and  on  a  monthly  basis 
write  the  head  of  each  country  responsible 
for  ihe  accoiniting  of  their  "adoptee";  and  be 
it  further 

■Resohed.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  request  tlie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  Immediately 
establish  and  appoint  a  Task  Force  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  American  servicemen  and 
civilians  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
as  a  result  of  our  military  participation  in 
the  Indo-China  area;  and  be  It  further 

■Rcsolred.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts  respectfully  request  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hold  Joint  hearings  and  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  nn 
honorable  determination  of  the  fate  of  the 
American  .servicemen  and  civilians  who  are 
listed  as  missing  In  action  In  the  Indo- 
China  area:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  state  legislative  bodies  of 
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the  fifty  states  and  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  country  serving  as  a  guarantor  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the 
Cr.mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"SrNATE  CONCUEBENT  RESOLTTTION  MEMORIAL- 
IZING THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Exercise  Its  Po'web  Under  Article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
AND  Call  a  Convention  for  the  Purpose 
of  Amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

"Whereas,  the  federal  debt  of  the  United 
States  has  risen  st«adlly  since  World  War 
II;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1974,  the  federal  debt  ex- 
ceeded $486  blUlon  and  the  federal  deficit  ex- 
ceeded $3  billion;  and 

"Whereas,  the  persistent  and  unbroken  in- 
flation that  threatens  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  stability  of  the  United  States 
Is  both  caused  and  aggravated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  enormous  federal  debt;  and 

"Whereas,  the  power  to  create  the  federal 
debt  and  to  Increases  the  debt  celling  of  the 
United  States  is  equivalent  to  the  power  to 
aggravate  and  accelerate  Infiatlon;  and 

"Whereas,  all  the  states  that  suffer  the 
impact  of  scaring  inflation  should  have  a 
part  in  determining  the  dept  policy  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  power  to  create  the  federal 
debt  can  be  curbed  only  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas  the  states  can  be  given  a  part 
in  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  only  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States; 

"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Seventieth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein : 

"Tliat  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  its  power  tin- 
der Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  no  debt  above 
the  debt  ceiling  existing  at  the  time  the 
amendment  is  ratified  be  created  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  except  to  repel 
Invasion,  suppress  hisurrectlon,  defend  the 
United  in  war,  or  pay  existing  debt,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive In  the  Congress  from  Arkansas,  with 
the  request  that  this  Resolution  be  officially 
entered  In  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
Memorial  to  the  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substititte 
FOR  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  107 

"Whereas,  the  National  debt  is  approach- 
ing five  htmdred  billion  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  national  debt  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  servicing  such  debt 
is  approximately  ten  per  centum  of  the  total 
national  budget;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  generally  conceded  that, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  Income  it  re- 
ceives in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
five,  federal  spending  will  result  In  an  en- 
larged deficit  in  the  national  government's 
budget;  and 

"Whereas,  deficit  spending  by  the  federal 
government  has  been  a  plaque  to  this  nation 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century  and  both  the 
i^egLslatlve  and  Executive  branches  have  re- 


peatedly demonstrated  un'willlngness  to 
stand  against  political  pressures  to  spend 
beyond  our  means;  and 

"Whereas,  a  means  of  arresting  the  ravages 
of  said  plaque,  and  of  vaccinating  against 
the  susceptibility  to  political  pressure  ol 
either  branch  of  government  to  spend  be- 
yond estimated  Income  for  a  current  year 
must  be  found;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  further  deficit  spending, 
similar  to  the  following: 

"article  xxvii 

"The  total  of  all  Federal  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  the  total  of  the  estimated  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  that  fiscal  year,  excluding 
any  revenues  derived  from  borrowing;  and 
this  prohibition  extends  to  all  Federal  ap- 
propriations and  all  estimated  Federal  reve- 
nues, excluding  any  revenues  derived  from 
borrowing.  The  President  in  submitting 
budgetary  requests  and  the  Congress  In  en- 
acting appropriation  bills  shall  comply  with 
this  Article.  If  the  President  proclaims  a  na- 
tional emergency,  suspending  the  require- 
ment that  the  total  of  all  Federal  appro- 
priations not  exceed  the  total  estimated  Fed- 
eral revenues  for  a  fiscal  year,  excluding  any 
revenues  derived  from  borrowing,  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  members  elected  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  so  determine  by  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  total  of  all  Federal  appropria- 
tions may  exceed  the  total  estimated  Federal 
revenues  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  members 
of  the  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  this  Commonwealth  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  appraised  of  the  sense 
of  this  Body." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 
"House  Resolution  Supporting  Enactment 
OP  National  Health  Insitrance 

"Wliereas,  the  enactment  of  national 
health  Insurance  programs  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  state  and  local  programs  of 
health  care;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state  and  local  health  car© 
programs  have  created  a  heavy  burden  on 
taxpayers,  while  la/gely  failing  to  meet  the 
need  for  desirable  minimum  health  care 
levels  within  moderately  accessible  reach 
of  most  residents  of  the  states;  and 

"Whereas,  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram would  make  a  slgniflcant  contribution 
in  meeting  a  minimum  desirable  standard 
of  health  care  for  the  people;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  government  health  care 
programs,  and  federal  programs  providing 
subsidy  and  pelmbursement  for  public  and 
private  health  services  costs  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  a  national  health  insurance 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  needless  duplication  of  health 
services,  and  <^>eratlons  may  be  eliminated 
and  related  support  activities  may  also  be 
rendered  obsolete,  while  generally  promoting 
and  maintaining  a  healthy  citizenry;    and 

"Whereas,  experience  has  evidenced  the 
need  for  a  more  Innovative  approach  to  the 
problems  relating  to  assuring  adequate 
health  care,  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively, to  the  people,  which  need  gave 
rise  originally  to  national  health  care  re- 
lated legislation;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Hawaii,   Regular   Session   of   1975, 


that  It  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact,  and  the  President  to  sup- 
port, legislation  establishing  national  health 
Insurance  to  assure  adequate  health  care 
for  all  residents  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Gerald  Ford;  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate;  Carl  Albert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Senator 
Hiram  L.  Fong;  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye; 
Representative  Spark  M.  Matsunaga;  and 
Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"RESOLtrrioN  No.  9  Relative  to  Requesting 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Make 
Maximum  Utilization  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ship  Repair  Facility,  Guam,  and  Request- 
ing the  Assistance  of  the  United  States 
Congress  in  Achieving  the  Objective  of 
This  Resolution 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
territory  of  Guam:  Whereas,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam,  provides  an 
American  staffed  facility  for  fleet  repair 
services;  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Naval  Ship  Repair 
Facility,  Guam,  Is  not  being  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  to  service  and  repair  mili- 
tary vessels  in  the  Pacific;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Increased  use  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Guam,  would  not 
only  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  local  econ- 
omy, but  also  reduce  the  need  for  the  Navy 
to  rely  upon  similar  facilities  located  In 
Japan  and  the  PhlllppUies;  and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  A.  B.  Won  Pat 
has  Indicated  that  rather  than  increasing 
the  utilization  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ship  Repair 
Facility,  Guam,  a  cutback  of  service  is  being 
contemplated  by  the  Navy;  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  cutback  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  a  reduction  in  force  of  the 
persons  employed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Ship 
Repair  Facility,  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  In  force  would 
adversely  affect  an  already  unhealthy  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Guam;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  urgently  requested  to  make  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ship 
Repair  Facility.  Guam;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  this  Legislature  respect- 
fully requests  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  policy  that  Amer- 
ican facilities  and  American  labor  shall  be 
used  in  preference  to  foreign  facilities  and 
foreign  labor  for  servicing  and  repairing  De- 
partment of  Defense  vessels;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  shall  certify 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  thereafter  copies 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces 
Marianas,  to  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

"Resolution  No.  10  Relative  to  Reqitesting 
THE  Civil  Aerona-utics  Board  To  Rescind 

ITS  AtTTHORIZATION  FOR  TRANS  WORLD  AIR- 
LINES To  Suspend  Its  Operations  to  Guam 
AND  Seek  the  Assistance  of  the  Congress, 
THE  Department  of  Justice  and  Other 
Appropriate  Federal  Agencies  in  This 
Matter 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  Guam  as  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  has  Its  most  significant  ties 
with  the  Mainland  and  to  maintain  this  re- 
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latlonship  relies  heavily,  and  in  greater  por- 
tion than  any  other  stat«  or  territory  of  the 
United  States,  upon  commercial  airlines  for 
passenger  sei-vlce,  comnwnlcations,  mail  and 
cargo  shipment  service:  and 

"Whereas,  Guam  Is  an  emerging  partici- 
pant In  the  Western  Pacific  Basin  market 
place,  in  the  capacity  as  a  financial,  commer- 
cial, and  tourist  center  and  a  sig^nificant 
factor  in  this  development  has  been  the 
services  provided  by  ihe  airlines  doing  busi- 
ness on  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
amhoriised  Trans  World  Airlines  to  su.spend 
it.:-;  operation-s  to  Guam  ronimeiicing  in 
March.  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  suspension  of  service  will  ef- 
fectively redtice  the  number  of  airlines  reg- 
ularly providing  service  between  Guam  and 
Hawaii  and  the  mainland  United  States  to 
one,  namely  Pan  American  Airways;  and 

"Whereas,  this  reduction  In  service  wUl 
necessarily  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  mo- 
bility of  the  people  of  Guam  and  reduce  ter- 
rltorj's  commerce  with  Hawaii,  the  main- 
land United  States  and  points  in  the  Far 
East;  and 

"Whereas.  Guam  has  previously  experi- 
enced such  a  situation  and  was  from  time  to 
time  confronted  with  suspension  of  all  East- 
West  flights  because  of  strikes  at  Pan  Amer- 
ican; and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  this  island  are 
deeply  dependent  uptou  ali-liue  services  for 
Items  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  bealtli, 
safety  and  weliai'e  of  the  community;  and 

"Whereas,  an  energetic  program  of  cus- 
tomer service  is  based  upon  a  healthy  com- 
petitive environment  which  will  cease  with 
TWA's  departure:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Guam  real- 
izes that  its  needs  cannot  be  the  sole  factor 
in  determining  whether  Trans  World  Air- 
lUies  should  be  allowed  to  suspend  service  to 
Guam  but  feels  Its  unique  situation  should 
be  given  heavy  consideration  in  this  matter; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  termination  of  services  by 
TWA  win  mean  less  flight  ajrlval-departure 
alternatives  for  travelers  coming  to  and 
from  Guam  and  have  a  detrimental  efl'ect 
upon  our  tourist  Industry;  now,  tlierefore. 
be  It 

"Resolved,  tliat  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  requested  to  rescind  its  action  rela- 
tive to  the  suspension  of  Trans  World  Air- 
lines service  to  Guam  at  least  luitil  such  time 
as  full  substitute  service  Is  provided  for  by 
either  another  American  flag  carrier  or  some 
foreign  airline  which  currently  transits 
Guam  without  authorization  to  pick  up  or 
discharge  passengers:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  such 
other  federal  agencies  as  may  have  Jiuisdlc- 
tlon  In  tlie  matter  Intercede  in  behalf  of 
Gtiam  to  protect  the  people  of  this  territory; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Thirteenth  Guam 
legislature  does  hereby  memorallze  Con- 
gressman Won  Pat  to  Investigate  the  advis- 
ability of  submitting  legislation  to  protect 
Guam  from  the  disastrous  potential  of  a 
crippling  PAN  AM  strike,  and  to  request  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  conferring  ttpon  Guam  a 
unique  status  which  would  enable  foreign 
carriers  to  enjoy  pick  up  and  discharge  priv- 
Uegefi  at  Guam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  shall  certify 
and  the  legislative  Secretarj  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  thereafter  copies 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
A.  B.  Won  Pat,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Congress  to  the 
corporate  and  Guam  oflices  of  Trans  World 
Airlines,  Inc..  and  Pan  American  .Airways, 
Inc..  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Comonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolction  No.  112 

"Whereas.  The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  states 
its  primary  purpose  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  resources  so 
as  to  promote  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  Its  popula- 
tion;'and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  caiTv  out  this  pttr- 
pose  of  The  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  promulgated  on 
April  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one. 
national  primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  to  be  achieved  by  the 
states  through  the  State  Implementation 
Plans;  and 

"Whereas,  tlie  Implemciiution  Plan  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  approved  by 
the  EPA  on  July  twenty-seven,  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-two  and  provides  for  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  primary 
and  .•;econdary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
by  Juno  thirty,  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
five  through  the  approval  and  Implementa- 
tion of  control  programs  for  the  reduction 
of  eml.sslons;  and 

"WTtereas,  the  Implementation  of  control 
programs  by  both  governmental  and  private 
resources  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  capital  funds  In  order  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  by  June  thirty,  nineteen 
httndred  seventy-five;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  essential  for  both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  to  be  able  to 
plan  in  these  Inflationary  times  for  such  ex- 
penditures with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  both  time  and  amount:  and 

"Whereas,  both  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  shotild.  In  the  development  of 
environmental  compliance  programs,  be  en- 
couraged to  carefully  weigh  and  balance  the 
impact  of  various  alternatives  on  energy  con- 
servation, the  economy  and  the  environment: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  rea.sonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty does  not  exist  today  due  to  many 
factors  Including  court  decisions,  changing 
regtilatjons.  and  advancing  technology, 
thereby  causing  the  expenditure  of  unpro- 
ductive inflationary  funds  without  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  nor  to 
the  precious  energy  consumed;  and 

"Whereas,  unreasonable  uncertainties  now 
and  will  in  the  future  curtail  expansion  re- 
sulting in  shortages  of  goods,  services  and 
employment  to  the  detriment  of  the  world 
economy;  and 

"Whereas,  provision  is  presently  Included 
in  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Act  Amend- 
ments of  nineteen  huiKired  seventy-two  to 
provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  financial 
planning  for  waste  water  management  there- 
by encouraging  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector;  now,  therefore, 
b?  It 

•  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  hereby  me- 
meorlalizes  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  The  Clean  Air  Act  by  .-dding  new 
sections  as  follows: 

"Sec.  119.  Notwithstanding  any  uther  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  existing  stationary 
source  which  has  Implemented  or  which  is 
implementing  an  approved  control  program 
imder  a  state  Implementation  plan  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  The  Clean  Air  Act 
AmeiKlments  of  nii>eteen  hundred  seventy- 
five  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  more  strin- 
gent standards  than  those  contained  in  such 
control  program  during  a  ten-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  completion  of  such 
control  program  or  dxiring  the  period  of  de- 
pi-eciation  or  amortizatioii  of  such  faclUty 
for  the  purposes  of  $  167  or  169,  or  ix>tb,  of 
the  Internal  Re^■enue  Colt-  of  J954.  wliich- 
tver  i>eriod  eiid.>^  first. 


•'Sec.  120.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  new  stationarv 
source  the  construction  of  which  (was  com- 
menced before  or  after)  laie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-five  and  which 
new  source  is  so  constructed  sr  to  meet  all 
applicable  standards  of  performance  for  new 
stationary  som-ces  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
more  stringent  standard  of  performance  dur- 
ing a  ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  completion  of  such  construction  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  depreciation  or  amortiza- 
tion of  such  tacillty  for  the  ptu-poses  of  S  167 
nT  169.  or  both,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954.  whichever  period  ends  first. 

•  Resolved,  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  tiie  Umted 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uailed  States  Senate  and  the 
members  of  tlie  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  this  Commonwealth  in 
order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense 
of  the  Virgima  Genersd  Assembly." 

A  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Conmionwealth  of  Massachtisetts;  ordered 
ta  lie  on  the  table: 

"A    PROCLAUAIJON 

"Whereas.  Jjnuary  27,  1975  marks  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreements  ending  the  United  States' 
involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  release  of  the  first  gixiups 
of  POW's,  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  still  1300  MIA's  (Miss- 
ing  in  Action)  to  be  released  or  accounted 
for  in  Sotitheast  Asia,  and 

"Whereas,  an  honorable  determination  of 
the  fate  of  all  United  States  servicemen  and 
civilians  missing  in  Sotitheast  Asia  Is  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  made  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  MIA's  and  should  work  to  Insure  that 
every  single  MIA  Is  released  safely  to  his 
loved  ones; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Michael  Dtikakls,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, do  hereby  proclaim  as  Adopt  a  Mass 
MIA  Day  February  26,  1975  and  urge  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  this  event  and  to  participate  fittingly 
in  Its  observance." 

A  resolution  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
the  City  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  relating  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Orlando,  Flor- 
ida, seeking  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Go\-emment  Operations. 

A  resolution  and  policy  statement  of  the 
Greater  Lafayette  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Lafayette.  Louisiana,  relating  to  legislative 
proposals  concerning  energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  of  the  Maul  Chapter,  Kahulul. 
Maul,  Hawaii,  of  the  American  As.soclatlon 
of  Retired  Persons.  Inc..  relating  to  air  travel 
for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

A.s  ill  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
.submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poi"elgn  Relations: 

Yan  Michael  Ross,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
.'Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Hairy  W,  Shlaudeman,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleuipoteuti- 
ury  oi  the  United  States  of  America  to  Vene- 
zuela. 
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sr.\tement  of  political  contributions  by 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Shlaudeman 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
ypar  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
ctatp  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:   Harry  W.  Shlaudeman. 

Post:  Caracas. 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  AMOUNT,  DATE,  AND  DONEE 

1.  Self — None. 

2   Spouse:  Carol  D.  Shlaudeman — None. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses,  Names:  Karl, 
Ki>;':U'rine,  and  Harry — None  (in  all  cases). 

4.  Parents,  Names:  Karl  W.  Shlaudeman 
and  Florence  P.  Shlaudeman — None  (both 
{|ece."iscd) . 

5.  Grandparents,  Names:  Harry  and  Mar- 
g.trct  Shlatideman,  Walter  and  Estelle  Plx- 
ley — None  (all  deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses,  Names — None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses,  Names:  Marc  la  S. 
Jepson  and  Herbert  Jepson — None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  Immediate  family  Including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Information  contained  In  this  re- 
port is  complete  and  accurate. 

Harry  W.  Shlaxtdeman. 
(Signature  of  nominee) 
Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  ait 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Statement   of  Political  Contributions  of 
Nathaniel  Davis 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  tlie 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  tlie 
date  of  the  nomination. 

NomUiee:  Nathaniel  Davis. 

Post:  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs. Nominated,  January  16,  1976. 

contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee 
(If  none,  write  none) 

1.  Self — None  except  standard  Income  tax 
form  check-off — not  designated  by  party, 

2.  Spouse — None  except  standard  Income 
tax  form  check-off — not  designated  by  party. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses — None,  all  mhiors. 

4.  Parents— None,  both  dead  since  1952  or 
earlier. 

5.  Grandparents — ^None,  all  dead  for  many 
years. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses — I  ha\e  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses — 

(a)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tliomas  Durham  (half 
sister  and  htisband)Star  Route  2,  Goshen, 
N.H.  Income  tax  check-off;  $5.00  for  Harry 
Spanos'  campaign  for  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  1974; 

(b)  Miss  Louise  F.  Davis  (half  sister)  P.O. 
Box  345,  Fairfield,  Pa.  Miscellaneous  contri- 
butions not  exceeding  $25.00  each,  totallhig 
less  than  $100  since  Jan.  1,  1971; 

(c)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  Woodruff  (sister 
and  husband)  51  Berkeley  St.,  Nashua,  N.H. — 

1.  Jan.  1974 — $100  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee of  N.H, 

2.  Approximately  $100  in  other  mlscellane- 
otis  smaller  contributions. 

3.  Permitted  use  of  house  for  political 
candidates  meetings  (the  candidates  paying 
for  beverages  and  other  expenses  except  for 
one  occasion  when  $150  was  borne  by  the 
Woodruffs  for  a  party  for  the  George  Mc- 
Govern  candidacy  in  the  N.H,  Primary  in 
1972). 

I  have  listed  above  tlie  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  immediate  family  Including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persona 
to  hiform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
ntade  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  Information  contained  In  this  report  Is 
complete  aiid  accurate. 

Nathaniel  Davis. 
(Signature  of  nominee) 


■William  G.    Bowdler,    of    Florida,    to    be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 
Statement  of  Political  Contributions  op 
William  G.  Bowdler 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  precedmg  the  calettdar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  William  G.  Bowdler. 

Post :  nominated  ■ 

coN-mtEUTioNS,  amount,  date,  and  donee 
(If  none,  write  none) 

1.  Self.  William  G.  Bowdler — none. 

2.  Spouse,  Margaret  C.  Bowdler — none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  Names:  James 
and  Bobbie  Jean,  Ann,  Charles — none. 

4.  Parents,  Names;  Ruth  N.  Bowdlci  — 
none. 

5.  Grandparents.  Names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses,  Names:  George  A. 
Bowdlier,  Jr.,  and  Caroline,  Victor  R.  Bowd- 
ler— none. 

7.  Sister  and  Spouses,  Names:  Betty  and 
James  Muirden — none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  immediate  family  including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  persons 
to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contributions 
made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  is 
complete  and  accurate. 

William  G.  Bowdler. 
(Signature  of  nominee) 

(Tlie  foregoing  nominations  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  •vn-ere  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees* commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Sei-vice  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  on  February  18,  1975,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1116.  A  bill  to  require  that  estimates  of 
the  average  cost  for  each  taxpaying  famUy  be 
Included  in  all  bills  and  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  introduced  and  reported  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1117.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy for  the  prevention  of  unreasonable  or 
excessive  costs  to  consumers  from  Govern- 
ment programs  and  for  priority  considera- 
tion of  proposals  that  can  be  expected  to 
provide  greater  benefits  in  relation  to  costs 
to  consumers,  to  require  preparation  of  a 
consumer  cost  assessment  for  proposals  for 
legislation  or  regulations  which  may  have  a 
significant  impact  on  costs  to  consumers  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
McIntyre  and  Mr.  Sparkman  ) : 

S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
small  businesses.  Refened  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on 
passenger  automobiles  based  on  fuel  con- 
sumption rates  and  to  allow  a  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  passenger  automobUes  which 
meet  certain  standards  of  fuel  consumption, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY) : 

S.  1121.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  611  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to  con- 
trol of  aircraft  noise,  in  order  to  prohibit  any 
special  consideration  for  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1122.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Federal  Hous- 
ing Bank  to  pttrchase  mortgages  from 
FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  having  rates  of  interest  no  higher 
than  7  percent,  to  refinance  mortgages  of 
families  stricken  by  unemployment,  to  pro- 
vide emergency  mortgage  relief,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1123.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Indian  Na- 
tions Scenic  Trail.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  by  persons  who  are  dis- 
advantaged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1125.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoNc) : 

S.  1126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  maritime  Interstate  commerce  be- 
tween Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  West  Coast,  and  to  prevent  certain  In- 
terruptloivs  thereof.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  1127.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity)  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  procedures  established  for 
determining  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
title  vn.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  require  that  estimates 
of  the  average  cost  for  each  taxpayins 
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family  be  included  in  all  bills  and  reso- 
lutions of  a  public  character  introduced 
and  reported  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

TRUTH    IN    SPENDING    ACT    OF    197S 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
today  the  •TrutJi  in  Spending  Act  of 
1975." 

Tliis  measure  provides  that  all  public 
bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  reports  of  bills  and 
resolutions  by  congressional  commit- 
tees, shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  av- 
erage cost  per  taxpaying  family.  This 
cost  would  be  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  total  cost  of  a  measure  by  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  Federal  corporate 
and  individual  income  taxes  attributable 
to  individual  income  taxes — thus  remov- 
ing the  portion  of  the  proposal's  cost  paid 
by  corporate  taxes — and  then  dividing 
this  product  by  the  number  of  taxpay- 
ing families,  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

Second,  the  proposal  directs  the  new 
Congressional  Office  of  the  Budget  to 
tabulate  the  total  cost  per  taxpaying 
family  separately  for  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  measures  passed  each 
week  and  a  running  year-to-date  total. 
This  would  be  printed  each  week  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  first  advanced  this  proposal  as  part 
of  S.  758,  the  'Congressional  Budget 
Control  and  Oversight  Improvement 
Act ",  which  I  introduced  on  February  5, 
1973.  S.  758  was  one  of  the  major  budget 
bills  which  resulted  in  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974" — legislation  which  some 
have  called  the  most  significant  budget 
reform  measure  in  the  Congress  in  a  half 
century.  I  was  pleased  to  have  been 
named  to  the  Budget  Committee,  estab- 
lished under  the  act.  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  committee  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  budgetary  matters  and 
determine  priorities  in  a  more  responsi- 
ble and  disciplined  manner. 

Millions  and  billions  are  not  sums 
easily  comprehended,  even  in  these  infla- 
tionary times.  Johnny  Carson  and  Ed 
McMahon  on  the  February  6  "Tonight 
Show"  were  discussing  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  of  $349.3  billion 
and  the  difficulty  that  the  average 
American  had  in  imagining,  let  alone 
understanding,  the  meaning  of  such 
staggering  sums. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  bring  these 
astronomical  figures  down  to  earth. 
It  will  do  this  by  providing  an  estimate 
of  what  each  bill  or  proposal  costs  each 
taxpaying  family.  What  this  means  is 
that  in  addition  to  taking  the  credit  and 
heralding  the  benefits  of  proposals, 
Members  of  Congress  must  also  apprise 
the  electorate,  in  terms  they  will  under- 
stand, of  the  program  costs  to  their 
family.  The  taxpayer  will  then  be  able 
to  balance  the  promised  benefits  of  the 
program  against  the  tax  burdens. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
regarding  the  growing  tax  bite  taken  by 
Government  at  all  levels.  More  than  37 
cents  out  of  each  dollar  generated  in  the 


Nation  goes  to  taxes — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  This  Is  a  record  tax  burden, 
40  percent  heavier  than  three  decades 
ago  and  up  nearly  20  percent  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  in  a 
recent  report,  "Inflation  and  the  Con- 
sumer 1974,"  found  that: 

Higher  tax  payments  outstripped  all  other 
price  increases  in  the  consumer  budget  in 
1974.  .  .  .  While  food  prices  rose  11.9  per- 
cent, housing  13.5  percent,  personal  income 
and  social  security  taxes  rose  twice  as  fast. 

While  all  consumers  suffered  a  dra- 
matic loss  of  disposable  income,  the  study 
revealed  that  middle  income  and  low 
income  individuals  were  hardest  hit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
Washington  Post  column  by  Mr.  George 
Will  entitled  "The  Largest  Tax  Increase: 
Taxes,"  discussing  this  committee's  re- 
port and  the  growing  tax  burden  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  while  ad- 
mittedly this  program  is  gimmick  like,  I 
feel  it  will  have  a  useful  purpose.  The 
late  Senator  Ellender  in  1971  tried  to 
help  the  public  comprehend  the  colossal 
size  of  the  national  debt  which  then  stood 
at  nearly  $400  billion.  In  this  interesting 
and  colorful  .speech  Senator  Ellender 
said : 

If  every  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate counted  two  one-dollar  bills  every  second 
of  every  minute  of  every  hour  of  every  day 
of  every  week,  it  would  take  approximately 
64  years  to  count  $400  billion.  If  the  sena- 
tors worked  the  standard  work  year  (8  hours 
per  day  for  260  days  a  year)  taking  no  coffee 
breaks,  or  holidays  or  vacations,  it  would  take 
them  267  jears  to  accomplish  the  same 
count.  At  its  current  capacity,  it  would  take 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  about 
171  years  to  print  400  billion  one-dollar  bills. 

Four  hundred  billion  dollars  in  one-dollar 
bills  would  fill  about  3,456  railway  boxcars, 
making  a  train  almost  36  miles  long.  The  400 
one-dollar  bills  stacked  on  top  of  each  other 
would  reach  about  27,095  miles,  or  4.5  trips 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Placed  end  to 
end,  that  many  bUls  would  make  a  path,  160 
bills  or  35  feet  wide,  to  the  moon. 

The  $400  billion  debt  of  which  Senator 
Ellender  spoke  is  now  $538.5  billion  and 
the  Senate  recently  raised  the  limit  to 
$531  billion.  The  President  has  requested 
a  debt  ceihng  of  $604  billion  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  later  this  year  Congress  will 
have  to  again  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Using 
a  debt  of  $600  billion  and  updating  Sen- 
ator Ellenders  colorful  illustrations,  we 
would  now  find : 

That  if  eveiy  Senator  counted  two  $1 
bills  every  second  of  every  minute  of 
every  hour  of  every  day  of  every  week, 
it  would  now  take  96  years  to  count  the 
debt  rather  than  64  years  in  1971; 

That  if  all  Senators  worked  only  the 
standard  work  week,  it  would  take  them 
400  yeare  to  count  the  $600  billion  debt 
rather  than  267  years  in  1971; 

That  the  Bm-eau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  would  take  256  years  to  print 
$600  billion  worth  of  $1  bills,  rather  than 
171  years  in  1971; 


That  the  train  requiring  3,456  boxcars 
to  carry  the  debt  in  $1  bills  in  1971  would 
now  have  to  add  1,719  boxcars  in  order 
to  carry  the  increased  debt  and  the  new 
debt-laden  train  would  today  stretch  for 
56  miles  rather  than  36; 

That  the  bills  stacked  on  top  of  each 
other  would  reach  about  40,643  miles  or 
about  6^4  round  trips  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles  rather  than  27,095  miles  and 
4.5  round  trips  in  1971. 

While  citizens  may  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  billions,  they  will  readily 
understand  the  cost  per  taxpaying  family. 
This  proposal  should  make  Members  of 
Congre&s  more  cost  conscious  and  think 
harder  and  more  realistically  regarding 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
levels  of  the  proposals  we  inti-oduce.  The 
authorization  levels  that  Congress  has 
been  approving  are  often  unrealistic.  As 
Elliott  Richardson,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  observed: 

Historically,  one  set  of  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  creates  programs  and  an- 
oilior  set  actually  provides  the  money  for 
ihem.  The  political  incentives  for  a  member 
oi  an  authorizing  committee  is  to  pass  bills 
v>iih  big  price  tags — and  much  publicity— to 
show  he  "cares  about  solving  problems." 
Such  an  incentive  does  not  apply  to  mem- 
bers oi  appropriating  committees.  Time  after 
time  the  figures  on  the  price  tag  are  higher 
than  anything  the  executive  branch  can  in 
good  conscience  request,  and  higher  than 
.inyihing  that  appropriations  committees  are 
willing  to  provide. 

There  results,  then  an  "Authorization-Ap- 
propriations gap"— a  gap  which  has  grown 
by  ^3  billion  in  the  last  year  alone  and  is 
now  over  $13  billion.  For  the  public,  tlie 
authorization-appropriation  process  has  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  a  shell  game.  Hopes  are 
raised  by  attention  to  the  authorization 
hoopla,  only  to  be  dashed  by  the  less  flam- 
boyant hand  of  the  appropriations  process. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  1972  edi- 
torial stated: 

Any  procedural  reform  that  encouraged  the 
Congress  to  be  aware  of  the  overall  effect  of 
their  Individual  actions  would  have  substan- 
ti-U  benefits  for  us  all.  ...  It  would  be  a 
healthy  discipline  for  Congress  to  ask  each 
sponsor  of  a  spending  bill  to  also  say  how  the 
money  Is  to  be  raised  since  a  government  that 
is  running  a  .$40  billion  deficit  obviou.?ly 
doesiit  have  spare  cash  lying  around. 

I  might  add  that  with  the  deficit  now 
estimated  to  run  anywhere  from  $53.7 
billion  to  $85  billion  it  is  even  clearer 
that  we  do  not,  in  the  words  of  the  Jour- 
nal, "have  any  spare  cash  lying  around." 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, a  nonprofit  group  which  follows 
Government  budgetary  and  fiscal  mat- 
ters, pointed  out  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican would  spend  2  hours  and  38  minutes 
out  of  evei-y  work  day  to  pay  his  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxes.  The  average  tax- 
payer last  year  worked  until  May  1  in 
order  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  1974 
taxes.  In  other  words  the  taxpayer  in 
effect  worked  from  January  to  May  for 
the  Government. 

I  have  not  seen  Tax  Foundation  figures 
for  this  year,  but  undoubtedly  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  is  working  longer  hours  of 
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each  day  and  more  days  each  year  for 
the  Government.  Thus,  the  burden  is 
growing  heavier.  My  measure  will  make 
us  more  mindful  of  this  burden  and  help 
assure  that  Congi-ess  does  not,  as  one 
commentator  charged,  manage  "to  di- 
\Grce  the  joys  of  spending  from  the 
inistiy  of  taxing." 

Mr.  President,  nir.ny  taivpaycrs  are 
fc  Idling  the  pinch  and  Government  is  a 
principal  culprit.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening  and  Sunday  Times  of  Cumber- 
Ian:!.  Md.,  last  December  ediiorialized  in 
favor  of  a  proposal  fiich  as  I  cun  ad- 
vancing, saying: 

What  tlie  average  ta:':payer  in  this  country 
needs  is  a  handy  pocket  scale  that  would 
tran.^lnte  big  government  into  manageable 
terms.  .  .  .  Bringing  the  "stupendoslties" 
castially  tossed  about  In  Washington  down 
to  human  size  might  help  to  achieve  firmer 
control  over  the  politicians  by  tliose  who 
make  it  all  possible — the  taxpayers. 

To  illustrate  hov,-  the  concept  would 
operate,  the  Library  of  Congress  and  my 
staff  have  calculated  the  cost  per  tax- 
paying  family  of  some  of  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  enacted  in 


the  last  Congress  and  also  the  cost  of 
S.  281,  a  bill  to  aid  the  bankrupt  Penn 
Central,  passed  on  January  29,  1975,  by 
the  Senate.  From  this  chart  and  ex- 
amining last  years  authorization  acts, 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act,  Public  Law  93-383,  authorizes 
$2.5  billion  the  first  year  and  a  3- 
year  total  of  $16.4  billion.  Translating 
these  sums  in  terms  the  taxpayer  can 
understand,  as  my  propo5;al  would  do, 
one  finds  the  estimated  first-year  cost  per 
taxpaying  family  com.es  to  $30.16,  and 
a  total  cost  oI  S197.26  over  the  3-year 
life  of  the  measure. 

Similarly,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974  authorizes  $7.2  billion  for  the 
initial  year,  or  $86.52  per  taxpaying  fam- 
ily, and  a  total  of  $28.9  billion,  or  $348.74 
per  taxpaying  family  over  a  4-year 
period. 

For  this  year,  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  recently  cleared  by  the 
Congress  cost  $347  million  or  $4.04  per 
taxpaying  family. 

Looking  at  the  appropriation  acts,  we 
find  the  costs  vary  from  $82.1  billion, 
or  $990.54  per  taxpaying  family  for  de- 


fense to  $543  million,  or  $6.55  per  tax- 
paying  family  for  Energy  Research  and 
Development. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  ha.~ 
enacted  various  laws  to  better  inform 
the  consumer,  such  as  the  "Truth  in 
Banking,"  'Truth  in  Lending."  and  other 
consumer  legislation.  The  bill  might  be 
viewed  as  "Truth  in  Legislating"  or  as 
I  have  titled  the  bill,  the  "Tiuth  in 
Spending  Act." 

I  plan  to  have,  at  least  on  a  trial  ba.si.">. 
tabulated  the  cost  per  taxpaying  family 
of  tlie  various  bills  in  this  session.  In 
sunmi:iry.  I  believe  this  proposal  will  be 
good  lor  the  Congress;  it  will  make  us 
aware  of  the  program  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  believe  this  proposal  will  al.^o 
be  good  for  the  taxpayers;  it  will  make 
them  aware  of  the  costs  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  programs.  I  m"ge  the  Senate 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
cost  per  taxpaying  charts  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinrr  no  objection,  tlie  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcconn, 
as  follows : 
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Authoiizaikn 

CPTF 


Hnusinnand  Com- 
niunily  Develop- 
ment. Public  Law 
93  383 

Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit. Public  Law 
93  503..... 
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secondary  educa- 
tion amendments, 
PSblic  Law 
93  269 

Foreign  aid,  Public 
Law  93  559 

Foreign  trade,  Pub- 
lic Lav,  93  618... 


Bill 
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6.55 •. 460.000.000        5  hS 

1.08...  :..  90,000.000       1.07 


B.  APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations 


Labor/HEW,  Public  law  93-517.., ..  33,045,856,000 

1st  Supplemental,  Lafcor/HEW,  Public  Law  93-305 8,659,  352,  078 

Transportation  and  related  agencies.  Public  Law  93-391 2,  406, 899,  000 

State  Department,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary,  Public  Law 

93-433 5,290,157,000 

Housing  and  Uiban  Development,  Space.  Science,  Veterans  and 

Independent  Agencies,  Public  Law  93-414 S,  199, 721, 000 

Deiense,  Public  Law  93-437 .__ 82,096,000,000 


CPTF 


J398. 72 
m.  47 
29.04 

63.83 

62.68 
990. 54 


Bill 


Appropriations 


Legislative,  Public  Law  93  371 718,440,000 

2d  supplemental.  Labor  HEW,  Public  Laiv  93-554  ch.  4 5, 840.  542, 000 

Energy  Research  and  Development,  Public  Law  93-322 543,166.000 

Public  works.  Public  Law  93  393...  .  4,505,472,000 

Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Consumer  PiOtection,  Public 

Law93-    13,389,851.000 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  Public  Law  93  381 5,561,169,000 

Interior,  Public  Law  93-404 2,070,137,000 


CPTF 
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(Exhibit  1) 

IFi'iu  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14.  19751 

The  Largest  iNCRrASEi  Taxes 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Hubert  Humphrey  is  amazed.  Relea.siiig  a 

report  on  "Inflation  and  the  Consumer  In 

l'.i74,"  he  excl.iims:  "Amazingly,  the  biggest 

increases    In    the    middle-Income    family's 

budget  resulted  from  higher  social  security 

laicl  income  tax  payments." 


The  report  was  prepared  by  the  staBf  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
of  which  Humphrey  Is  chairman.  The  report 
obviously  comes  as  a  .startling  intrusion  of 
the  outer  world  on  the  inner  peace  of 
Humphrey.  It  says: 

"Wliile  food  prices  rot'e  11.9  per  cent, 
housing  13.5  per  cent  and  transportation 
14.3  per  cent,  personal  Income  and  social 
security  taxes  rose  twice  as  fast.  For  the 
family  ,it  the  intermediate  income  level  of 


$14.46(),  social  security  taxes  rose  21.C  per 
cent  in  1974,  from  $647  In  1973  to  $787  la 
1974.  Personal  income  taxes  rose  even  more— 
by  26.5  per  cent.  The  family  at  the  inter- 
mediate budget  level  would  pay  $2,033  iu 
federal,  state  and  local  income  taxes  In  197* 
compared  to  only  $1,607  in  1073— an  increa.-o 
of  $426 — even  though  its  real  standard  ot 
living  remained  the  same." 

The  less  wealthy  you  are,  the  more  luna- 
tion  hurts  your  tax  position  by  devaluing 
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the  standard  deduction  and  exemptions.  The 
report  gives  this  example: 

"An  average  four-person  family  with  an 
income  of  $13,000  in  1973  took  the  standard 
deduction  and  paid  $1,391  in  federal  Income 
t  xes.  Its  disposable,  after-tax  Income  waa 
811,609.  Let  us  a.ssume  that  this  family's 
income  rose  8  per  cent  in  1974  (per  capita 
per.-ional  income  rose  8  3  per  cent  from  third 
quarter  1973  to  third  quarter  1974)  to 
^14040,  This  family  would  be  liable  for 
8I.C0:t  in  federal  income  ta.xes  and  its  after- 
tax ii.come  would  be  ?;I2,431.  This  means 
ihat  family's  after-tax  income  in  dollar 
terms  has  risen  by  7  per  cent.  The  higher 
taxes  that  resulted  from  the  diminished 
value  of  the  standard  deduction  and  the 
e.\cmpUon  actually  increased  the  tax  biuden 
on  this  family  from  10.7  per  cent  of  income 
to  11.5  per  cent. 

"In  real  terms,  of  course,  this  family's  real 
after-tax  income  has  fallen  as  a  result  of 
higher  taxes  and  inflation.  Measured  in  1973 
dollars,  its  1974  disposable  income  of  $12  431 
IS  actually  worth  only  $10,939.  Therefore, 
even  though  the  famUy's  Income  rose  by  8 
per  cent  during  1974,  its  purchasing  power 
has  dropped  6  per  cent. 

"Even  if  this  family's  income  had  risen  by 
the  rate  of  inflation,  12  per  cent,  its  after-tax 
purchasing  power  would  have  declined  3  per 
cent  from  1973  to  1974." 

The  perverse  effect  of  inflation  on  the  tax 
system  is  re.sponsjble  for  this  American 
"first":  We  are  in  the  first  recession  in  which 
the  overall  tax  burden  on  individuals  and 
families  has  Increased. 

In  a  normal  recession— economic  decline 
without  Inflation— the  tax  system  operates, 
at  least  a  little  bit,  as  a  counter-cyclical 
device.  As  incomes  decline,  the  tax  bite  be- 
comes smaller. 

But  when  a  virulent  Inflation  accompanies 
recession,  the  tax  system  reinforces  rather 
than  counters  the  downward  recessionary 
trend.  The  tax  bite  grows,  cutting  real  dis- 
posable Income  Just  when  the  economy  needs 
the  stimulation  of  constimer  demand. 

So  while  waiting  for  the  mailman  to  bring 
your  tax  rebate  check  this  spring,  ponder 
the  e.\amples  cited  above. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
favors  rebates  ranging  from  about  $100  to 
a  maximum  of  $200.  That  news  must  have 
been  received  with,  shall  we  say.  muted  Jubi- 
lation by  the  family  that  in  1974  earned 
$14,466  and  paid  an  extra  $140  Just  In  social 
security  taxes. 

Remember  that  the  family  the  Humphrey 
report  describes  as  "at  the  intermediate 
budget  level"  paid  $426  more  in  federal, 
state  and  local  income  taxes  in  1974  than  in 
1973.  Its  rebate  may  be  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

And  remember  the  family  that  earned 
S13.000  In  1973  and  $14,040  in  1974.  Perhaps 
they  will  get  a  rebate  of  $149.20,  which  would 
be  one-tenth  of  the  $1,492  they,  in  effect,  lost 
in  real  disposable  Income  between  1973  and 
1974. 

Government  is  a  font  from  which  bless- 
ings— like  rebates  of  our  own  money — flow. 
Inflation,  too,  flows  from  government. 

Government  glveth  and  government  taketh 
away,  and  it  does  a  lot  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  So  Humphrey  should  not 
be  amazed  if  the  public,  once  it  has  those 
rebate  checks  in  hand,  still  feels  filleted. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  aquaculture  in  the  United 
State.s.  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

NATIONAL  ACQC.\CU1,TURE  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1975 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  unregu- 
lated foreign  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
continues  to  deplete  many  stocks  of  fish 


throughout  the  world.  In  my  State  of 
Alaska  the  salmon  returns  to  the  Bristol 
Bay  area  have  decreased  so  drastically  in 
the  past  several  years  that  the  region 
was  declared  a  national  disaster  area  last 
summer.  Prospects  for  the  next  few  years 
do  not  look  much  brighter.  To  restore 
the  abundance  of  the  sea  there  are  sev- 
eral steps  we  should  consider.  The  first 
is  the  adoption  of  a  200-mile  economic 
and  resource  zone  so  that  we  can  estab- 
lisli  conservation  measures  to  enhance 
our  fisheries.  Senator  Magnuson  and  I 
have  addressed  this  issue  by  reintroduc- 
ing the  200-mile  limit  bill  last  week. 

Another  area  which  holds  great  prom- 
ise is  tlie  development  of  aquaculture 
programs  which  provide  controlled  con- 
ditions for  the  growing  of  aquatic  organ- 
isms. Aquaculture  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  nutrition  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  by  virtue  of  its  high 
productivity  under  selected  conditions 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  aquatic  crops 
are  primarily  protein  crops.  Although 
aquaculture  has  been  developing  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time,  it  is  still  in 
the  early  stages.  It  offers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  cope  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  depletion  of  the  U.S.  coastal 
fish  stocks,  overfishing  generally,  and  the 
destruction  of  natural  fish  habitats  by 
environmental  changes. 

Acquaculture  ciurently  provides  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  catfish,  40  per- 
cent of  the  oysters,  practically  all  of  the 
trout,  and  over  10  percent  of  aur  salmon. 
Shrimp,  lobster,  cai-yfish,  clams,  scallops, 
abalone,  mussels,  pompano,  and  other 
aquatic  animals  are  produced  annually 
through  aquaculture.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  increased  support  for  aquaculture, 
cunent  production  could  be  increased  to 
nearly  20  times  the  present  level. 

The  National  Aquaculture  Develop- 
ment Act  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  370  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Chappell  of  Florida.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  bill  would  not 
only  increase  the  sources  of  marine  pro- 
tein for  the  consumer  and  tlie  availabil- 
ity and  equality  of  consumer  fishery 
products,  but  would  also  stimulate  new 
business,  industi-y,  and  employment.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  approve  the  construction  of 
hatcheries,  assist  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations, develop  a  central  source  of 
information  on  aquaculture  development 
inventory  acreage  and  production,  and 
initiate  aquaculture  pilot  projects.  The 
potential  areas  for  aquaculture  develop- 
ment are  unlimited:  stock  pounds, 
springs,  creeks,  bayous,  rivers,  lakes, 
wells,  seas,  and  other  pool  and  pond  areas 
that  can  readily  be  adapted  to  useful 
aquaculture  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1117 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Aquacul- 
ture Development  Act  of  1975". 


March  10,  1975 


FINDINGS    AND    STATEMENT   OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  that  a  world  food  crisis  in  the  form  of 
.shortages  of  animal  and  plant  protein  is 
being  predicted  for  the  future,  and  is  already 
being  realized  in  some  areas; 

(2)  that  the  level  of  harvesting  of  existins 
ocean  food  fish  and  shellfish,  which  repre- 
sent a  major  source  of  protein,  will  soon 
rench  the  maximum  natural  production 
level: 

13'  that  maiiy  wild  stocks  of  marine  fish 
and  shellfish  adjacent  to  the  United  States 
are  depicted,  which  has  an  unde.sira'ole  im- 
:jnct  on  both  commercial  and  recreatiunal 
n  .hcrie.i: 

14)  that  liie  United  States  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  imports  for  its  supply  oj 
iPRfood,  which  adversely  affects  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  makes  impossible  any 
!-'.iarantee  oi  a  continuous  supply; 

(0)  that  production  from  commercial 
aquaculture  in  the  United  States  could 
augment  harvests  from  wild  stocks  of  fish 
and  shellfish  and  increase  the  United  States 
supply  of  protein  food,  while  concurrently 
reducing  dependence  upon  imports; 

(6)  that  current  public  and  private  efforts 
to  de^  elop  aquaculture  are  highly  diffuse  and 
m  need  of  coordination,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  clear  national  objectives  for 
aciuaciiltin-e; 

i7)  that  .some  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
1  emulations  regarding  uses  of  fresh,  bracki.sh, 
and  .<;alt  waters  may  require  amending  to 
;;erniit  or  siimulate  aquaculture; 

(8)  that  increased  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
aquaculture  commercially  feasible  for  new 
species: 

(9)  that  there  is  an  insufficient  data  base 
upon  which  can  be  developed  public  aqua- 
culture to  enhance  marine  stocks  of  fish  and 
shellfish  heavily  exploited  commercially  or 
recreationally; 

{ 10)  that  a  strong  commitment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  aquaculture  would  stim- 
ulate private  investment  and  accelerate  the 
development  of  private  commercial  aqua- 
culture; and 

(11)  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  a 
national  aquaculture  development  program. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  national  program  for  aquacultui-e 
development  in  order  to  Increase  sources  of 
marine  proteiii  for  the  consumer,  to  increase 
the  availability  and  quality  level  of  consumer 
fishery  pi-oducts,  to  develop  new  resources, 
to  Improve  or  maintain  recreational  fisheries, 
to  initiate  new  business,  industry,  and  em- 
ployment, and  to  provide  other  national 
benefits. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "aquaculture"  means  the  cul- 
ture and  hu.sbandry  of  aquatic  organisms;  the 
control  and  management  of  aquatic  plants 
and  animals  reared  in  large  numbers  in  con- 
trolled or  selected  environments  for  economic 
or  social  benefit. 

(2)  The  term  "fish  and  shellfish"  includes 
finfish.  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  all  other 
forms  of  aquatic  animal  or  plant  life,  exclu- 
sive of  birds  and  marine  mammals. 

(3)  The  term  "pilot  aquaculture  facilities' 
includes  hatcheries,  rearing  ponds,  raceways, 
salt  water  pens,  gravel  incubators,  and  other 
facilities  or  equipment  used  for  artificial 
propagation  of  fish  and  shellfish,  together 
with  such  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  or 
other  appurtenances  necessary  for  their  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied. 

NATIONAL    AQUACULTURE    COORDINATION    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  out 
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a  national  aquaculture  development  program 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  provisions 
of  this  Act.  In  consultation  with  interested 
Federal  agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
organizations  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  national  objectives  for  aqua- 
culture development.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
act  as  the  Interagency  coordinator  for  all 
Federal  programs  and  activities  In  aquacul- 
ture. In  the  performance  of  coordination 
functions,  the  Secretary  shall  encourage  par- 
ticipation by  other  Federal  agencies  in  aqua- 
culture, enhance  interagency  communication 
on  aquaculture  matters,  and  shall  consult 
with  and  work  with  other  Federal  agencies  in 
a  manner  designed  to  insure  that  all  Federal 
aquaculture  programs  and  activities  are  con- 
sistent with  the  national  objectives  estab- 
lished ,pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)  Activities  regarding  aquaculture  de- 
velopment which  the  Secretary  may,  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  carry  out  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  construction,  operation,  and  mahite- 
nance  of  hatcheries  or  similar  facilities  and 
undertaking  of  natural  habitat  improvement 
activities; 

(2)  assistance  to  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  Interested  or 
engaged  in  aquaculttire  through  advisory 
and  other  services; 

(3)  coordination  of  aquaculture  activities 
with  efforts  to  enhance  wild  commercial  and 
recreational  fish  and  shellfish  stocks; 

(4)  development  of  therapeutic  substances 
for  control  of  fish  and  shellfish  diseases; 

(5)  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  re- 
gional commissions.  Institutions  of  higlier 
learning,  private  industry,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aquaculture  technology: 

(6)  research  and  experimentation  with 
utilization  of  waste  products  (including 
thermal  e£9uents)   for  aquaculture: 

(7)  development  of  Improved,  new,  and 
economical  sources  of  nutrition  for  fish  and 
shellfish  growing; 

(8)  development  of  centralized  informa- 
tion retrieval  and  dissemination  systems; 

(9)  investigation  of  legal  and  regulatory 
constraints  inhibiting  the  development  of 
aquaculture; 

(10)  identification  of  economic  feasibility 
factors  for  acquaculture,  assessment  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  for  particular  species,  and 
development  of  scientific  and  technical 
handbooks  and  operating  manuals  for  aqua- 
culture; 

(11)  inventory  of  public  and  private  aqua- 
culture In  the  United  States  to  include 
statistics  of  acreages,  gallons  of  waterflow, 
production  in  pounds  and  numbers,  tech- 
niques used,  and  unresolved  problems  which 
private  enterprise  cannot  solve  by  Itself;  and 

(12)  performance  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search to  establish  a  sound  information  base 
for  the  development  of  aquaculture. 

PILOT   AQUACULTURE   FACn.ITIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  affected  States,  shall  locate,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  pilot  aquaculture 
facilities  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  order  to 
develop  aquaculture  technology  relative  to 
particular  species  of  fish  and  shellfish.  The 
principal  purpose  of  such  facilities  shall  be 
to  develop  the  expertise  necessary  to  make 
economically  feasible  the  commercial  culture 
of  species  of  fish  and  shellfish  which  could 
not  previously  sustain  a  profitable  commer- 
cial operation.  In  locating  such  facilities,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise  acqvUre  the  necessary  Interests  in 
land  if  such  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acqui- 
sition is  not  contrary  to  applicable  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law. 

(b)  Section  31  of  title  III  of  the  Act  of 
July  22,   1937,  as  amended   (50  Stat  525;   7 


U.S.C.  1010),  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  Secretary,  upon  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  may  make  available 
national  forest  lands  for  siting  of  pilot  aqua- 
culture facilities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  authorized  to  locate,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Development  Act  of  1975; 
except  that  (1)  before  making  such  an  au- 
thorization, the  Secretary  shall  first  deter- 
mine that  the  siting  would  not  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1960  (74  Stat.  215;  16  U.S,C,  528-531); 
and  (2)  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  the 
siting  of  more  than  three  facilities  in  any 
one  national  forest.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  2668(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(including  easements  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  establishment  of  pilot 
aquaculture  facilities  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Development  Act  of 
1973);". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  l.ssue  each  year 
an  aquaculture  economic  feasibility  report 
with  respect  to  each  species  being  grown  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  vested  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  Interested  public  and  the 
Congres-s. 

(e)  Information  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  pilot  aquaculture  facilities  estab- 
lished pur.suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  to  the  In- 
terested public  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 
Wherever  practical,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop technical  and  scientific  handbooks  and 
operating  manuals  to  assist  the  public  In 
establishing  their  own  aquaculture  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  op- 
portunities for  Federal,  State,  and  private 
aquaculture  experts  to  work  in  pilot  aqua- 
culture facilities. 

(f)  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  developments  of  activities  adjacent  to 
pilot  aquaculture  facilities  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  consistent  with  essential 
national  needs,  take  measures  to  avoid  any 
adverse  impact  on  such  facilities. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  such 
functions  and  duties  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  deems  appropriate  through  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  the  States,  regional  com- 
missions, local  governments,  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  private  Industry,  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations;  except  that 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Secretary 
pertaining  to  establishment  of  national  ob- 
jectives and  coordination  of  Federal  activi- 
ties set  forth  In  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  carried  out  by  grant  or  by  contract. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  an 
amoiuit  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the 
customs  laws  on  fishery  products  (including 
fish,  shellfish,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  aquatic 
plants  and  animals,  and  any  products  there- 
of) during  the  period  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  both  Inclusive,  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  each  such  fiscal  year.  Such  sums 
shall  be  maintained  in  a  separate  fund  and 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  sums  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
expended  for  such  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  this  Act,  and  at  such  times. 
In  such  manner,  and  In  such  amounts  as 


the  Secretary  finds  will  effectuate  substan- 
tial accomplishment  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  sums  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  continue  to  remain  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  e.-:pended. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  is  authorized  to  under- 
take research  to  identify  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pollution  created  by  various  types 
of  aquaculture  and  to  develop  appropriate 
control  technology.  The  results  of  such  re- 
search shall  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Administrator.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  such 
other  research  as  he  deems  appropriate 
In  order  to  perform  his  functions  and  duties 
tinder  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  is  autliorized  to 
promtilgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions and  duties  under  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec,  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  severable  and  If  any  part  of  the  Act  Is 
declared  unconstitutional  or  the  applicability 
thereof  is  held  invalid  the  constitutionality 
of  the  remainder  and  the  applicability 
thereof  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

TERMINATION  OP  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  12.  The  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  occurs  the  filth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Ml*.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Spark- 
man)  : 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  re- 
Uef  to  small  businesses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EMERGENCY   SMALL    BUSINESS   TAX    REDUCTION 
ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
introducing  today  a  bill  recognizing  the 
problems  and  potential  of  small  busi- 
nesses under  current  conditions  of  re- 
cession and  inflation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  entitled,  "The 
Emergency  Small  Business  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,"  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section- 
by-section  summary  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Ths  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WHAT     THE    BILL     DOES 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  biU  puts  forward 
an  alternative  to  the  administration's 
business  tax  package.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  concentrates  three- 
fourths  of  its  benefits  on  the  5,000  largest 
corporations  in  the  coimtry.  Our  small 
business  bill  Is  intended  to  make  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  whatever  level 
of  benefits  Congress  agrees  to  enact,  with 
relatively  greater  advantages  going  to 
medium-sized  corporations,  small  corp- 
orations, and  imincorporated  businesses. 

It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  objective 
through  additional  first  year  deprecia- 
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tion,  additional  Investment  credits  for    would  channel  to  the  business  field  should    issue  Is  what  is  happening  to  our  economy 
used  machinei-y.  and  an  optional  gradu-    go  to  the  approximately  5,000  largest    in  stores  on  Main  Street  in  the  hon^ 
ated  investment  credit— 12  percent  on    U.S.  corporaUons,  all  of  which  earn  more    holds,  and  plants,  and  mlils  In  cities  anrt 
the  first  $20,000  of  investment.  10  per-    than  |1  million  in  profits  annually  and    towns  across  our  country    There  Is  «« 
cent  on  the  next  $30,000,  and  8  percent    all  of  which  have  more  than  $1  milUon    excuse  this  time  for  saying  that  small 

above  $50,000,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1  in  assets.  The  administration  package    business  is  irrelevant  to  the  debateTmi 
million  m  credits— all  which  are  more    is  thus  a  big  business  bUl,  and  very  lit-     that  its  needs  should  wait  until  next  vear 

likely  to  be  utilized  by  unincorporated  tie  remains  for  the  99  percent  of  the  U.S.    Small  business  is  a  substantial  Dart  of 

:md  smaller  incorporated  businesses.  firms  which  aa-e  classified  as  small  and     our  economy  we  want  to  help  It  Is  a  suh 

It  also  seeks  to  better  balance  the  tax  medium-sized  businesses.                              stantial  pai-t  of  our  problems'  and  can  be 

benefits  between  the  350  giant  corpora-  The    following    table    illustrates    the    a  substantial  part  of  the  solutions  to 

tions,  the  5000  pubhcly-held  corpora-  proposed  distribution  of  benefits  under    these  problems,  if  it  is  given  anytliine 

tjons.  and  the  other  99  plus  percent  of  the  administration  proposal:                         like  an  even  break, 

the   corporate   population   of   medium-  distrihdtion  of  tax  benefits  m  administra-        If  its  needs  are  given  fair  attention 

-sized  and  smaller  corporations  by:  first,  tions  business  tax  proposal                 the  12  million  cost-conscious  competitive 

raising  the  surtax  exemption  to  $100,000 ;  percent    small  firms  hold  great  potential  for  re- 

and  second,  offering  a  temporai-y  1-year    Largest  350  corporations 49. 7    viving  our  economy  and  laying  the  foun- 

•noiroal  tax  credit"  to  companies  earn-     Largest  5,ooo  corporations... 74.0    dations  for  stable  growth  and  emnlnv 

mg  less  than  $25,000  which  could  gen-  Next  iso.ooo    •medium-sized"  corpora-             ment                                                ciupioy- 

crate  a  maximum  tax  saving  of  $1,100.        "°"«  16.  l        w-'  i,a,ve  all  sppn  fnmiiv   in^ai    c«,oii 

Miscellaneous  provisions  would  aUow     smallest  1.3  muiion  corporations 2.7    and  inSndenTb  J£L  whfcii^^^^^ 

rM-txiration<;  whirh  hnvp  ovprnaiH  thoir     Unincorporated  businesses... 7.2  "  "luepenaeni  Dusmesses  wnicn  have 

coiporauons  wmcn  nave  overpaid  their  *-                                                          proved  their  worth  over  the  years  and 

estmoated  taxes  to  get  "quickie    refunds  According  to  Internal  Revenue  statis-     Uiioughout  all  kinds  of  economic  cycles 

right  away;   would  also  permit  an  in-  tics  there  are  more  than  12  million  busi-     Their  kind  of  enterpiise  hard  work  in' 

crease  in  the  earmngs  a  corporation  can  nesses  in  the  country.  About  1.8  miUion    novation,  and  competitiveness  have  cre- 

accumulate  from  $100,000  to  $150,000;  are  corporations ;  with  the  remainder  be-    ated  the  American  economic  miracle 

and  would  do  something  to  encomage  ing  partnerships  and  sole   proprietor-        The  administration's  proposals  seem  to 

the  formaUon  of  new  firms  by  aUowing  ships.                                                              relegate  small  business,   and  our  eco- 

amortization  of  organizing  expenses  of  Studies  by  the  Small  Business  Admin-    nomic  history,  to  the  background  and 

new  partnerships.  istra  tion  and  the  Census  Bureau  indicate     adopt  a  very  different  p<dicy.  This  ad- 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  ad-  that  the  "smaU  business  community"  ac-     ministration  seems  to  place  its  depend- 

dressed  to  the  deepening  recession  and  counts  for  between  52  and  53  percent     ence  on  the  giant  corporations  It  has  of- 

the    need    to    stimulate    the    economy  of  all  U.S.  employment  in  the  private  sec-     fered  to  provide  them  with  three-fouiths 

tnrough  tax  reductions  for  mdmduals  tor,  as  well  as  approximately  one-third     of  the  business  tax  benefits  dispensed  by 

and   business— same   problem  that  the  of  tlie  gross  national  product.                       public  policy  in  the  hope  that  their  ac- 

President  and  the  House  of  Represent-  It  would  therefore  seem  logical  that  if    tions  wiU  be  able  to  solve  the  Nation's 

aUves  have  been  addressing  in  their  re-  the  Nation  wished  to  revive  the  economy     economic  difficulties, 

spective  tax  efforts.  The  major  difference  in  a  manner  placing  first  priority  on  em-          is  the  mvESTMEm-  cRrorr  the  most 

between  their  proposals  and  this  bill  is  pioyment,  50  percent  of  the  business  tax                       efficient  stimulus? 

ti°wSt'^L?bSL?s"''i?m'f  bm  ^'^n^?  benefits  should  go  to  the  small  businses        The  administration  would  place  sole 

o^^^.»fAi  *    Businesses.  This  bUl  is  not  sector  which  contahis  more  than  50  per-    reUance  in  1975  on  an  Investment  tax 

?eftm    wMrh°Tr^tn^'  structural  tox  cent  of  the  employment.  Ukewlse.  ii  our     credit  proposal  whkh  sSmSS  Se 

ni-d^nH  ^?  i^Ty^l  u  ''"^^^^     ^ v°  intention  is  to  stimulate  the  economy    investment  in  machinery.  The  atoTink- 

needs-and  as  to  which  we  will  make  generaUy,  would  it  not  follow  that  about     tration  has  presented  no  evidence  that 

recommendations  later  this  year.  Th's  a  third  of  the  business  tax  benefits  should     favoring  macSnTovS-eSmentte 

bm  is  addiessed  to  immediate  economic  go  to  the  smaU  business  community?            the  molt  efficient1ii?ISs  of  stSliiS 

basis  for  this  proposal  3^  ?'".  '■°"^**  ^^^^'^^  *^®  priorities    the  economy.  It  has  shown  neither  the 

Thic, Te  1      K      r          o  .>         ,  of  the  administration  and  place  a  greater    SmaU  Business  Committee  nor  the  Fi- 

int^nsive  SS  iLat^fe  hS.^,  t'''M?f  P^P^''"""  of  the  benefits  with  small-     nance  Committee  any  evidence  that  ear- 

t^x  Seeds  of  sr^inpi  firm,  on  ^'fhr^^r^^'/  ^"^  medium-sized  businesses.                       marking  our  total  business  tax  benefits 

5  iid  2S  wmrTi^^md  tT«t  ^m^Sl^K^  ■'  ,,0"^  proposals  may  not  be  perfect,  but     for  machines  will  be  more  efficient  than 

n^t^^^i^^i^^^iT^^^,^"^':  they  illustrate  that  there  are  viable,  tech-     freeing  business  capital  for  some  addi- 

^-^,t  hv^^P  !^^.ion   I  «  "J^^  -^^  ^'"'^  "'"^^"y  ^"^^  alternatives  to  the  admin-     tional  investment  In  employment  better 

Dort  of  oi^ro^mut^p^^nd?^"^7  '^'  ^^'^^^^^  ^''°^^^^  *^^^  ^^«  supported     training,     working    capital,     hitkngible 

o^end^io^fZ,  w^^Sif  if*^'  "y  testimony  in  the  record  on  the  part  of     property  such  as  accounts  receivable  or 

?/^^f  fi^«„                 ^]^^  ^i°u*  spokesmen  for  the  overwhelming  num-     inventory,  or  some  combinaUon  of  these 

S^  12  ^  na^f  ^n^^  ^T"^'  ^^'  ^'  °^  ^"'"^^  businesses  acro.ss  this  coun-    uses  in  addition  to  purchasing  machinery, 

uary  12.  1975,  page  3036— and  was  also  trj-.                                                                            It  seems  to  m^  that  boforp  ronin-P« 

t^iSn  XfhPn^ni^.Sfp^  dehbera-  debate  about  the  distribution  of  benefits     5,000  corporations,  that  some  Justifica- 

E  on  Mlof  ^Q7?--  Thp  Jll^  ^^''^^/'^'  ^''^'''^^"  ^'^  ^"^  ^"^^^  businesses,  there     tion  of  this  kind  should  be  forthcoming. 

CoSimittee  and  thP  Son^Td^±^l!1^^  i'  something  wrong  with  our  system  of        Our  committee  has  evidence  on  the 

S^Sie  suitiJeSmntion  y^  *.^Sn  t^'' V^g^lation.  and  OUT  system  of  govem-    record  that  smaller  and  medium-sized 

ciease  uie  suitax  exemption  to  $50,000  ment.                                                                 businesses  would  usp  thp  ranital  een- 

$7too'S'bSth'of™.^th  l^,  Ti^fr^  ^  '  '^^  "«'  "^^"^ ''  «^°"^«*  ^  P««»"«  '«    «^^"  y  arS^re^e  iLVe'sfrtox'S- 

!man  Siis^^s                      ^  ^^^^^""^  ^  *''  administration  to  come  to  OongMM    emptiori  to  put  people  back  to  work  as 

l"~"  °"  „  ^-  pleading  that  we  are  In  an  ciiiwgHiWj     weU  as  to  purchase  new  machinery. 

CONTRAST  «^^^^='' •^^»^"^'^™*"o»'  AND  SMALL  aud  that  thcrcforc  it  Is  necesuaiy  togtm       Our  committee  feels  that  we  should 

Tin,-,            SIN  ss  POSITIONS  additional  massive  tax  favors  to  large     give  ttiem  the  chance  to  do  Just  this.  For 

While  we  considered  the  above  two  business  at  the  expense  of  small  business,     an  example,  a  survey  of  the  Smaller 

provisions  steps  In  the  right  direction,  the  That  is  just  about  what  happened  in    Manufacturers  Council  of  Pittsburgh  in- 

administration  has  opposed  them  con-  the  summer  of  1971.  when  this  same  ad-    dicated  about  a  thh-d  of  their  600  mem- 

sistent^  before  the  Select  Committee  on  ministration  proposed  the  "Revenue  Act    bers  had  laid  off  employees,  and  40  per- 

Small  Business  and  the  Finance  Commit-  of  1971"  which,  according  to  the  former    cent  had  deferred  hiring  employees  be- 

^^1,    ,        ^  chaiiTOan  of  the  Small  Business  Commit-    cause  of  the  recession.  With  additional 

That  controversy  Ulustrates  the  need  tee,  conferred  40  percent  of  its  benefits  on    capital,  these  firms  want  to  rehire  their 

lor  an  alternative  to  the  adminlstra-  the  largest  400  corporations  In  the  coun-    work  force, 

tion  s  approach  which  this  biU  provides,  try.  It  appears  that  we  are  seeing  an        The  committee  has  thus  proposed  that 

"^^^aoministraticHi  came  to  the  Congress  "instant  replay"  of  this  game  plan.              the  smtax  exempUon  be  Increased  from 

fhP Vin  kS^  f  *^*'  i^"""//*"*^^^  ^'  However,  the  i.ssue  before  the  Congress    $25,000  to  $100,000.  The  $25,000  surtax 

the  $10  billion  of  tax  benefits  which  It  at  tliLs  time  i.  ih     ,.,■..        it.^elf.  The    exemption  level  was  established  In  1938. 
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Since  then  the  wholesale  price  index  has 
increased  about  429  percent  and  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  has  gone  up  392  per- 
cent. Thus,  to  leave  smaller  businesses 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  they  were 
in  1938,  the  increase  to  $100,000  is  justi- 
fiable on  the  grounds  of  inflation. 

Second,  both  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian Governments  have  recognized  that 
smaller  businesses — those  that  are  not 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges — must  rely 
disproportionately  on  retained  earnings 
for  their  business  capital. 

Accordingly,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment small  business  tax  deduction  has 
been  set  at  $100,000  for  1974  and  there- 
after. For  1972  and  1973.  the  exemption 
level  was  $50,000.  and  previous  to  that  it 
was  at  $35,000.  We  seem  to  be  at  least 
5  years  behind  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  recognizing  the  tax  difficulties  of 
smaller  businesses  in  this  regard.  The 
committee  sees  no  reason  why  small 
businesses  should  not  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Otherwise,  there  will  be  an  additional 
incentive  for  small  and  growing  profit- 
seeking  enterprises  to  leave  the  country 
and  take  additional  jobs,  expertise  and 
capital  with  them. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out.  such 

a  surtax  exemption  will  provide  more 

flexibiUty  In  the  use  of  funds  than  the 

investment  credit,  which  we  feel  is  de- 

•  sirable. 

COMPETITIVE    effects   OF   THE    ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the 
administration's  tax  package  will  have 
drastic  competitive  effects.  If,  within  4 
years,  the  Government  acts  twice  to  give 
such  concentrated  tax  benefits  to  the 
largest  350  corporations,  and  the  largest 
5,000  corporations.  I  think  we  will  be 
seriously  undermining  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  this  country.  The  statistics  al- 
ready reveal  that  big  bushiess  has  con- 
sistently increased  its  share  of  assets  and 
profits  at  the  expense  of  medium-sized 
and  small  firms  over  the  past  15  years. 
conclusion 

We  feel  that  this  bill  demonstrates 
that  there  are  alternatives  for  reviving 
the  economy  without  worsening  infiation 
and  which  consider  the  needs  of  smaller 
and  medium-sized  businesses  as  well  as 
larger  ones. 

We  hope  this  bill  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  this  body  as  a  basis  for  weigh- 
ing the  various  possibilities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evolving  sound  and  responsible 
business  tax  provisions  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

S.  1119 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business 
Emergency  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.  2.   Changes  in  ADDmoNAL  First-Year 

Depreciation       Allowance       foe 

Small  Business 

(a)  Increase  m  Allowance  Prom  $10  000 

to  915,000.— Section  179(b)   (relating  to  dol- 


lar limitation  on  property  eligible  for  aiddi- 
tional  first-year  aUowance)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "«10,000"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,- 
000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  in-serting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

(b)  Removal  op  Requirement  That  Prop- 
erty Have  a  Useful  Life  of  6  Years  or 
More. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section  179(d)  (de- 
fining section  179  property)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Section  179  property. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "section  179  prop- 
erty" means  tangible  personal  property — 

"•(A)  of  a  character  subject  to  the  aUow- 
ance for  depreciation  under  section  167,  and 

"'(B)  acquired  by  purchase  for  use  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  for  holding  for  produc- 
tion of  income." 

Sec.   3.  Removal  of  Dollar  Limitation  on 
Used  Section  38  Property. 

Section  48(c)  (relating  to  used  section  38 
property)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (3). 

Sec  4.  One-Year  Normal  Tax  E.xemption  fob 
Corporations. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  11(b)  (relat- 
ing to  normal  tax  on  corporations)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Normal  Tax. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — Tlie  normal  tax  is  equal 
to  22  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxable  income  exceeds  the  normal  tax  ex- 
emption for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Normal  tax  exemption. — For  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  normal  tax  exemption  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31,  1974,  and  before  January  1,  1976,  Is  $5,000, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  a  corporation  to 
which  section  1561  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  applies 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  surtax  exemption 
for  the  taxable  year  is  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  such  section.  The  normal  tax 
e.xemption  for  any  subsequent  taxable  year 
is  zero.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  857(b)(4)(A)  (relating  to 
income  of  real  estate  investment  trusts  from 
foreclosure  property)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing in  the  last  sentence  after  the  comma  the 
following:  "the  normal  tax  exemptions  and". 

(2)  Section  962  (relating  to  election  by  In- 
dividuals to  be  subject  to  tax  at  corporate 
rates)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Normal  Tax  Exemption. — For  pur- 
poses of  applying  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  the  nor- 
mal tax  exemption  provided  by  section  11 
(b)  (2)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1976,  shall  not  exceed,  in  the  case 
of  any  United  States  shareholder,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  $5,000  as  the 
amount  Included  in  his  gross  Income  under 
section  951(a)  for  the  taxable  year  bears  to 
his  pro  rata  share  of  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  the  taxable  year  of  all  controlled  foreign 
corporations  with  respect  to  which  such 
United  States  shareholder  Includes  any 
amount  in  gross  income  under  section  951 
(a).  The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1975.". 

(3)  Section  1551(a)  (relating  to  disallow- 
ance of  surtax  exemption  and  accumiUated 
earnings  credit)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "NORMAL  TAX  EXEMPTION 
AND"  In  the  caption  of  such  section  immedi- 
ately before  "SURTAX",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "disallow  the  normal  tax 
exemption  (as  defined  In  section  11(b)  (2) )," 
Immediately  before  "disallow". 

(4)  Section  1661  (relating  to  limitations  on 
certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case  of 
certain  controlled  corjjorations)  Is  amended 
by— 


(A)  amending  subsection  (a)  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  one  $5,000  normal  tax  exemption 
under  section  11(b)(2)  (but  only  v/ith  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  before  January  1.  1976 » 
and  one  $25,000  surtax  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 11(d),",  and 

(B)  amrtnding  subsection  (b)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  the  normal  tax  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 11(b)(2)  (but  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1974,  and  before  January  1.  1976)  and  thj 
surtax  exemption  under  section  11(d),". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment'? 
made  by  this  section  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1974. 

Sec.  5.  Increase  in  Corporate  Surtax  Exemp- 
tion. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  11(d)  (relat- 
ing to  surtax  exemption)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$100,000". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561  (a)  (as 
amended  by  section  4(b)(4)  of  this  Act)  1* 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$25,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'$100,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax 
exemption  for  individuals  electing  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$100,000"". 

Sec  6.  Increase  in  Minimum  Accumulated 
Eabnincs  Credit  From  $100,000  to 
$150,000. 

(a)  Increase. — Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  535(c)  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  credit)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Sections 
242 ( b )  ( 3 )  ( C )  ( 1 )  (relating  to  qualifying 
dividends  for  purposes  of  the  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction).  1551(a)  (relating  to  dis- 
allowance of  surtax  exemption  and  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit),  1561(a)(2)  (relating 
to  limitations  on  certain  multiple  tax  bene- 
fits in  the  case  of  certain  controlled  cor- 
poration), and  1564(a)(1)(B)  (relating 
to  transitional  rules  In  the  case  of  certain 
controlled  corporations)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  '"$100,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000". 

(c)  Effective    Date. — ^The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1974. 
Sec.    7.    Deduction   of   Organizational   Ex- 
penses or  Partnership. 

Section  703  (relating  to  the  computation 
of  the  taxable  Income  of  a  partnership)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Organizational  Expenses. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — A  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  partnership  for  organizational 
expenses  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2) )  rat- 
ably over  a  period  of  60  months  beginning 
in  the  month  in  which  such  expenses  were 
paid  or  accrued,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  partnership  is  considered  as  terminated 
under  section  708(b)  any  organizational  ex- 
penses not  previously  aUowed  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  Is  so 
considered  to  be  terminated. 

"(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'organizational  ex- 
penses' means  any  expense  of  a  character 
which,  if  expended  incident  to  the  creation 
of  a  corporation  having  a  limited  life,  would 
be  amortlzable  over  such  life  and  which  is 
incident  to — 
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"(A)    the  creation  of  a  new  partnM'shlp; 

'■(B)     the    preparation    of   a    partnership 
agreement  for  a  partnership; 

"(C)   the  ajnendinent  of  an  existing  part- 
nership agreement;  or 

■(D)  the  preparation  or  amendment  of  any 
nyreement  relating  to  the  transfer  or  retire- 
ment, of  an  interest  in  a  partnership." 
Src.  8.  Refunds  of  Overpatments  of  Esti- 
mated Income  Tax  Before  End  or 
Tax.vble   Year. 

Section  6425(a)(1)  (relating  to  time  for 
filing  application  for  adjustment  of  overpay- 
ment of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corpora- 
tions Is  amended  by  In.serting  after  the  first 
.■sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  is  a 
small  business  concern  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  Small  Business  Act),  an  application 
under  this  subsection  may  be  filed  at  any 
time  after  a  payment  of  estimated  Income 
tax  for  the  taxable  year  has  been  made  by 
It  and  on  or  before  the  15  th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year." 

Sec.  9.  Increase  in  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  Section  46(a)  (i)  and  (2)  (relating  to 
determination  of  amount  of  Investment 
credit)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Gkneral  rule.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  12  percent  of  so  much  of  the  quali- 
fied investment  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(c) )  as  does  not  exceed  $20,000,  plus 

"(B)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(c) )  as  exceeds  $20,000  but  does  not  exceed 
$50,000,  plus 

"(C)  8  percent  of  .so  much  of  the  quali- 
fied investment  (as  detined  in  'subsection 
(c) )  as  exceeds  $50,000. 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
credit.— Notwith-standing  p.iragraph  (1)  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $1,000,000,  or 

"(B)(1)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,- 
000,  plusj 

"(U)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liabil- 
ity for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds' 
$35,000." 

<b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  46(a)  (4)  (re- 
lating to  married  individuals)  la  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "In  the  case  of  a  husband 
or  wife  who  files  a  separate  return,  the  dol- 
lar amounts  cwitained  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  bo  reduced  by  one-half  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  limitation  provided  by  that 
paragraph  to  the  taxpayer.'. 

(2)  Section  46(a)(5)  (relating  to  con- 
trolled groups)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "$25,00O"  the  first  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ju>- 
plicable",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "$25,000"  the  second  time 
u  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  'the 
applicable  amovmt". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  property  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  of  which  is  com- 
menced after  January  31,  1975.  and  to  prop- 
erty placed  in  service  by  the  taxpaver  after 
such  date. 

Srr.  10.  EFTEcm'E  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  expre.ssly  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cemljer  31,  1974. 

Skction-bt-Section  Sitmmaht  op  thk  Small 

BUSINE,SS    EMERCENCT    TAX    RtoTJCTTON    AfT 

OK  1975 

Section  1— The  bill  has  been  given  the 
above  title  for  purpose  of  Identification.  It  Is 
intended  that  the  provisions  b«  avaUable  to 
the  Senate  and  House  In  connection  with  Its 
conslUeraiion  of  H.R.  2166,  "The  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1075.'^ 
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Section  2(a)— Under  the  existing  section 
179  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  eligibility 
for  extra  first  year  depreciation  (of  20  per- 
cent) Is  $10,000.  This  accelerates  the  depreci- 
ation on  the  property  but  does  not  increase 
the  overall  amount.  This  proposal  would 
increase  the  amount  of  eUglble  property  to 
$15,000.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approved  this  Identical  provision  on  August 
1.  1974,  as  part  of  the  "Omnibus  Tax  Reform 
Bill." 

The  additional  depreciation  would  be 
avaUable  to  large  as  well  as  small  business, 
but  since  the  maximum  additional  benefit 
would  obviously  be  of  more  importance  to 
smaller  firms. 

2(b) — At  present  property  must  have  a 
useful  Ufe  of  property  of  at  least  6-years  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  first  year 
depreciation.  In  accordance  also  with  the 
provision  approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  this  subsection  would  remove  the 
minimum  6-year  life  requirement. 

Section  3 — Recommends  eliminating  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  previously  used 
property  on  which  the  hivestment  credit 
may  be  taken.  The  limit  In  the  law  is  pres- 
ently $50,000;  and  the  House  bill  would  in- 
crease that  to  $75,000.  However,  pursuant  to 
Sec.  9  of  this  bill,  used  equipment  would 
be  subject  to  the  graduated  scale  of  rates 
appUcable  to  Investments  In  new  property. 
Section  4 — Would  provide  a  temporary  1- 
year  exemption  of  corporate  Income  up  to 
$5,000.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  pro- 
vide  a  smaU  amount  of  relief  to  smaU  cor- 
porations earning  less  than  $25,000,  by  al- 
lowing a  maximum  tax  saving  of  $1,100,  If 
the  earnings  up  to  $5,000  are  used  for  cor- 
porate purpo-^es.  If  the  savings  are  paid  out 
in  savings  or  dividends,  they  woiUd  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  at  progressive  individual 
tax  rates. 

Section  5 — Would  raise  the  corporate  sur- 
tax exemption  from  $25,000  to  $100,000. 
Since  1938,  when  the  $25,000  level  was  es- 
tablished, the  Wholesale  Price  Index  has 
Increased  429  percent,  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  392  percent.  Thus,  keeping  small- 
er firms  In  the  same  position  relative  to  In- 
flation would  call  for  an  Increase  to  $100,000. 
ALSO,  both  the  British  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments have  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween large  publlcaly  held  companies  and 
smaller  privately  held  ones  by  comparable 
differences  In  tax  rates. 

Section  6 — WoiUd  increase  the  amount  of 
permissible  accumiUated  earnings,  from  the 
$100,000  figure  established  Ui  1958  to  $150,000. 
This  change  was  also  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  August  1,  1974.  It 
would  be  of  particular  help  to  businesses 
such  as  small  home  buUders  which  must 
contend  with  periodic  economic  cycles. 

Since  1958,  the  Gross  National  Product 
deflator,  the  broadest  measure  of  Inflation, 
has  increased  77.6«  percent,  and  the  deflator 
for  fi.xed  investment  has  increased  76.0  per- 
cent. 

Section  7 — Would  help  new  partnerships  by 
allowing  deductions  or  organization  expenses 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  a  benefit  presently 
allowable  to  corporations.  It  would  provide 
some  encouragement  for  the  founding  of  new 
imincorporated  enterprises. 

Section  8 — Would  provide  for  "quickie  re- 
funds" of  estimated  taxes  already  paid  by 
corporations  if  recessionary  conditions  make 
it  apparent  that  then:  total  tax  for  the  year 
will  fall  below  the  taxes  they  have  already 
paid  on  a  quarterly  basis.  At  present,  a  com- 
pany may  only  apply  for  such  a  refund  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

Section  9— Pi-ovldes  an  optional  graduated 
investment  credit  sale  which  would  be  more 
attractive  for  small  business.  It  would  permit 
a  12  percent  rate  of  credit  for  the  first 
*20.000  of  eligible  Investment;  10  percent  for 
the  next  $30,000;  and  8  percent  above  $50,000 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $1  mUllon.  These  total' 
i)onenis  would  be  available  to  Inrge  linns  as 
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v*ll  as  small  firms, — but  would  be  of  greater 
proportional  slgniflcance  to  smaU  business 
The  same  scale  of  percentages  would  apply 
equally  to  used  as  weU  as  new  machinery 
which  has  an  additional  small  biusiness' 
advantage. 

A  large  business  with  potential  Investments 
of  more  than  $1  million  coiUd  elect  to  re- 
main under  the  existing  Investment  credit 
provisions,- (7  percent  for  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  4  percent  for  utilities)  so  that  the 
full  amount  of  their  credit  thereunder  need 
not  be  restricted  In  any  way. 

Section  10— Sets  forth  a  proposed  effective 
date,  basically,  calendar  year  1975.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  any  provisions  would  be  inte- 
urared  into  "The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975," 
and  be  governed  by  the  effective  dates  in  that 
Act. 

Overall  Revenue  Impact:  The  Committee 
estimates  that  its  proposals  on  the  surtax 
exemption,  used  machinery,  and  the  invest- 
ment credit  would  Involve  almost  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  as  the  business  sections 
of  the  House-passed  bill,  about  $3.6  to  $3  7 
billion  in  1975. 

The  additional  proposals  of  this  bUl,  de- 
signed to  assist,  mainly,  thesmallest  corpo- 
rations and  unincorporated  businesses,  are 
believed  to  Involve  revenue  losses  of  about 
$800  million  (which  woiUd  be  In  excess  of 
the  House-passed  bill)  for  a  total  revenue 
cost  of  a  little  under  $4.5  billion. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  based  on 
fuel  consumption  rates  and  to  allow  a 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
automobiles  which  meet  certain  stand- 
ards of  fuel  consumption,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  our  current 
problems  of  energy  supply  and  the  econ- 
omy are  too  complex  to  be  met  with  any 
single  legislative  act  or  any  other  single 
action. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  moving 
toward  solutions  of  those  problems  with 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  range  of  pro- 
posals, some  of  which  have  already  been 
introduced. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion, must  be  part  of  that  package. 

My  bill,  which  Is  being  introduced  si- 
multaneously In  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative James  M.  Jeffords  of  Vermont, 
will  impose  a  tax  on  the  manufacturer 
of  any  car  that  fails  to  meet  an  escalat- 
ing standard  of  fuel  economy.  It  also  will 
provide  tax  rebates  to  the  buyers  of  new 
cars  that  exceed  a  higher  standard  of 
fuel  economy. 

There  has  been  a  range  of  predictions 
and  estimates  of  how  much  this  type  of 
legislation  will  shift  car  buyer  decisions 
to  more  efficient  cars  and  how  much  fuel 
savings  will  result.  If  this  range  of  esti- 
mates can  be  assumed  to  encompass 
realistic  expectations,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  my  bUl  to  result  in  a  substantial 
saving  of  energy  in  this  country  over  the 
next  5  years.  In  this  situation,  a  savings 
of  1  million  barrrfs  of  oil  a  day  by  1980 
is  a  reasonable  expectation.  This  was  the 
goal  set  by  the  administration  for  its 
program  of  oil  import  tariffs. 

About  40  percent  of  the  crude  oil  con- 
.sumed  in  this  country  is  used  by  auto- 
mobiles in  the  form  of  gasoline.  This  rep- 
i-esents  about  15  percent  of  our  total  en- 
ei-gj'  consumption  In  the  United  States. 
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Coincidentally,  it  also  is  about  equal  to 
the  level  of  our  petroleum  impwits. 

Obviously  the  savings  in  fuel  consump- 
tion generated  as  a  result  of  my  bill  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  our  balance- 
ol- payments  problem.  Because  it  would 
reduce  the  need  for  high  cost  imported 
oil.  it  would  dilute  the  overall  cost  of  oil 
10  the  consumer  in  this  country. 

And,  significantly,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  needs  stimulus,  it  will  help  to 
improve  our  economy,  even  in  the  indus- 
try that  will  be  most  directly  afifected. 

A  report  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransiX)rtation  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  in  Octo- 
ber 1974,  noted  that — 

Analysis  indicates  that  automobile  sales 
may  be  increa.sed  by  the  fuel  economy  Im- 
provements .  .  . 

That  will  result  from  legislation  of  the 
type  I  am  proposing. 

The  Commeixe  Department,  in  a  sepa- 
rate report,  noted  that  a  shift  to  more 
economical  cars  will  result  in  Increased 
capital  costs  by  manufacturers,  but  also 
will  generate  60,000  jobs  in  the  auto  and 
related  industries. 

The  auto  industrj'  already  has  as- 
sured the  President  that  it  will  try  to 
achieve  a  40-percent  savings  in  average 
automobile  fuel  consumption  by  1980. 

Specifically,  my  bill,  beginning  with 
model  year  1977  cars,  will  levy  a  tax  on 
tire  manufacturer  of  any  car  with  an 
urban  fuel  economy  of  less  than  15.5 
miles  per  gallon.  Buyers  of  cars  with  a 
fuel  economy  of  more  than  17.5  miles  per 
gallon  will  get  tax  rebates. 

In  subsequent  years  the  fuel  economy 
standards  will  be  raised  so  that  1982 
model  cars  would  be  taxed  if  they  failed 
to  achieve  at  least  21.5  miles  per  gallon 
and  rebates  will  be  given  only  for  those 
achieving  more  tlian  22.5  miles  per 
gallon. 

The  amount  of  tax  on  inefficient  cars 
will  increase  as  fuel  economy  decreases, 
so  that  very  inefficient  cars  would,  in 
effect,  be  prohibited  through  imposition 
of  a  tax  equal  to  half  of  the  sale  price 
of  the  car. 

Although  the  tax  rebates,  which  apply 
only  ta  American-made  cars,  will  be 
phased  out  in  1982  models,  the  tax  on 
ineCBcient  cars  will  continue  to  inci-ease 
through  1985  and  will  remain  in  effect 
after  that.  The  1985  tax  level  will  be  50 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  car 
tliat  fails  to  deliver  more  than  25  miles 
per  gallon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  complete 
chart  showing  the  taxes  that  will  be 
levied  and  the  rebates  that  will  be  given 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Revenues  collected  fi-om  the  taxes  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  the 
rebates  will  go  to  a  trust  fund  for  use 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion—ERDA— for  development  of  con- 
servation technologies  and  alternative 
energy  sources. 

This  bill  will  bring  about  a  savmgs  of 
energy  without  any  sacrifice  of  activities 
now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  comi- 
ti>-.  I  believe  it  is  a  step  that  sliould  be 
tiiken  before  we  ask  any  citizen  to  sacri- 
fi'-c  in  order  to  conserve  energy. 


There  being  no  objections,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXCISE  TAX,DEBATE  SCHEDULE 


Model  year  and  rated  fuel  economy 

Excise 
tax 

Rebate 

1977: 

Above  23.5 

1.000 

21.5  to  23.5 

900 

19.5  to  21.5 

700 

17  b  to  19.5 

500 

15.5  to  17.5      

13.5  to  15.5 

200  .. 
250.. 

Brlowl3.5 

197S: 

Above  24.5 

1,000 

22.5  to  24.5  

900 

20.5  to  22.5 

700 

18.5  to  20.5 

500 

16.5  to  18.5 

14.5  to  16.5 

200... 
250.. 
(■)- 

13.0  to  14.5  

Below  13.0 

1979: 

Above  25.5 

1,000 

23.5  to  25.5 „ 

900 

21.5  to  23.5 

700 

195  to  21.5 

500 

17.5  to  19.5    

15.5  to  17.5 

140tol5.5 

400... 
500... 
(')  — 

Below  14.0.  ..  ._ 

198C: 

Above  26.5 

1,000 

24.5  to  26.5 

900 

?2.5to24.5       .      . 

700 

20.b  to  22.5 

500 

lR.bto20.5 

lb.blol8.S „ 

IfiC  to  16.5 

400... 

500  ... 

Below  16.0- .    - 

liSl: 

Above  27.5    _ 

25.5to27.5-. 

1.000 
900 

23.5  to  25.5... 

70O 

21  5  to  23.5 

500 

19.5  to  21.5 

17.btol9.5 

400... 

Below  17.5. 

1W2: 

Above  28.5...  

1,000 

26.5to28.S 

900 

21  5  to  26.5 

700 

22.5  to  24.5 

500 

21.5  to  22.5...- 

20.5  to  21.5 

500  ... 
«... 

Below  20.0 

SO  peicent  of  purchase  price. 

The  tax  rebate  schedule  terminates  with 
Model  Year  1982,  but  In  order  to  maintain 
and  improve  fuel  economy  the  following 
schedule  is  in  force: 

1983,  below  22.0,  50'r  of  purchase  price. 

1984,  below  24.0,  50'.   of  purchase  price. 
1985   and   thereafter,    below   25.0.  60';,    of 

purchase  price. 


If  we  are  to  have  standards,  they 
should  be  the  same  for  all  parties.  There 
is  no  reason  to  give  foreign  airhnes  spe- 
cial privileges  while  American  firms  must 
comply  with  U.S.  regulations. 

The  Concorde  SST  demands  pai-ticular 
attention  for  it  has  noise  )X)llution  far 
greater  than  other  aircraft.  It  is  20  to 
30  percent  more  noisy  than  the  Boeing 
707.  It  will  create  household  vibrations 
five  times  greater  than  current  flying  air- 
craft. It  produces  four  to  seven  times  the 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  during  take- 
off and  landing  compared  to  present  sub- 
sonic jets. 

I  have  no  objections  to  supersonic  air- 
craft flying  into  the  United  States  a:-  long 
as  there  are  no  adverse  environmental 
effects.  If  people  want  to  spend  over 
$1,400  for  Atlantic  alrflight,  they  can  go 
ahead.  At  those  prices  however,  the  Con- 
corde will  be  little  more  than  a  luxui-y 
liner  for  the  wealthy. 

During  this  time  of  energ>'  conscious- 
ness, the  rationale  for  supersonic  pas- 
senger flights  cannot  be  defended.  The 
Concorde  and  Russian  TU-144  are  two 
of  the  most  energy  intensive  and  waste- 
ful modes  of  transportation  in  existence. 

The  $62  million  Concorde  is  not  a  vi- 
able economic  airci-aft.  Only  British  Air- 
ways and  Air  Fi-ance  have  finn  ordei-s  for 
the  Concorde  for  a  total  of  nine.  Iran 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  have 
expressed  interest  in  five  aircraft,  but 
have  not  given  commitments  yet.  Other 
major  airlines  know  ttiat  the  Concorde 
cannot  pay  its  own  way. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  by  requiring  that  super- 
sonic au'craf t  not  receive  any  exemptions 
or  other  special  considerations  from  the 
noise  standards  established  by  EPA  and 
the  PAA. 

The  EPA  and  FAA  have  recommended 
a  special  waiver  for  SST's  already  in  pro- 
duction or  use. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  TtmNEv) : 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  amend  section  611  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating 
to  control  of  aircraft  noise,  in  order  to 
prohibit  any  special  consideration  for 
civil  supersonic  aircraft.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

NOISE  POLLUTION   STANDARDS   SHOULD  APPLY   TO 
CVMMEfn    SST's 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  have  half 
of  a  good  idea.  They  would  require  that 
all  SST's  built  in  the  future  abide  by  our 
minimum  noise  pollution  standards.  But 
they  would  exempt  all  SST's  now  flying 
or  under  development  from  tliese  same 
standards.  This  is  not  enough,  however. 
Today  I  will  introduce  a  bill  to  require 
that  SST's  now  flying  or  being  built  also 
come  under  the  noise  pollution  standards 
cun-ently  set  forth  by  the  EPA  and  PAA 
before  they  can  land  in  the  United 
States. 


CXXT 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1122.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Federal 
Housing  Bank  to  purchase  mortgages 
from  FNMA  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banlc  system  having  rates  of  interest  no 
higher  than  7  percent,  to  refinance  mort- 
gages of  families  stricken  by  unemploy- 
ment, to  provide  emergency  mortgage  re- 
lief, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  nnd 
Urban  Affairs. 

THE    FEDERAL    HOUSING   BANK   ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
liave  tried  repeatedly  over  the  years  to 
assist  home  building  and  spare  it  from 
the  cycles  of  financial  boom  and  bust. 

We  have  created  Uie  Federal  Housing 
Administration:  it  has  not  done  the  job. 

We  created  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  .system;  it  has  not  done  tlie  job. 

We  created  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  A.ssociation;  it  has  not  done 
the  job. 

We  created  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association:  it  has  not  done 
the  job. 

We  have  all  these  agencies  today.  And 
we  have  the  worst  depression  in  the 
housing  industi-y  since  the  thirties.  Why? 
Because  we  have  continued  to  listen  to 
the  financial  establishment  which  says 
tliat  when  money  is  tight,  we  must  stop 
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providing   housing   for   our   American 
families. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today  tliat 
will  create  an  institution  tliat  will  do 
tiie  job.  It  will  stabilize  the  construction 
industi-y  by  making  funds  available  to 
home  purchasers  at  reasonable  rates,  no 
nioie  than  6  percent  for  most  mort- 
gages—and on  a  consistent  basis  that  is 
related  to  our  housing  needs. 

The  biU  sets  up  the  Federal  Housing 
Bank  which  will  buy  mortgages  with  in- 
terest rates  below  6  percent  at  a  pace 
tied  to  housing  needs— not  to  higher 
profit  for  financial  institutions  and  Wall 
Street  bankers. 

It  will  purchase  mortgages  from 
PNMA  and  mortgage  bankers;  from  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  banks;  from  insur- 
ance companies  and  pension  ti-usts. 
With  tins  bUl  the  relationship  between 
borrowers  and  lenders  will  remain  as  it 
always  has.  But,  these  mortgage  com- 
panies will  have  a  market  for  the  loans 
and  they  will  have  a  constant  turnover 
of  mortgage  funds. 

For  the  first  2  years,  the  mortgages 
tlmt  the  Bank  will  purchase  will  have 
to  be  secured  by  new  homes,  new  con- 
struction. We  need  to  revitalize  the 
building  industry  in  this  country.  We 
need  to  get  it  going  again.  When  the 
shelter  section  of  our  economy  goes  into 
a  depression,  it  hauls  the  whole  economy 
down.  After  2  years,  the  Bank  will 
phase  in  purchases  of  mortgages  on  ex- 
isting housing.  And  of  course,  under  the 
emergency  mortgage  assistance  feature 
of  the  bill,  it  will  purchase  and  refinance 
mortgages  for  homeowners  of  existing 
housing,  who  are  stricken  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  purchasing  activity  of  tlie  Bank 
will  be  related  to  the  need  for  housing 
in  this  country.  Each  year  the  Bank 
will  survey  the  housing  needed  to  meet 
our  oft-stated  goal  of  a  decent  home  for 
every  American  family  within  a  10-year 
period.  The  Bank  will  then  undertake 
to  purchase  or  make  commitments  to 
purchase  enough  mortgages  so  that 
housing  starts  will  be  stimulated  at  a 
rate  which  will  take  us  one-tenth  of  the 
way  to  our  goal.  Since  this  process  is  re- 
peated each  year,  the  level  of  activity 
will  keep  pace  with  changes  in  demand 
for  housing  as  well  as  past  successes  in 
creating  new  housing  imits.  If  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  recovers  and 
begins  producing  housing  at  a  rate  we 
need,  then  the  Bank  will  not  be  pur- 
chasing mortgages. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  middle- 
income  families  who  really  need  this  as- 
sistance will  be  helped,  the  amount  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  wliich  will  be 
subject  to  the  low-interest  rate  assist- 
ance will  be  determined  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  by  the  use  of  prototype  costs. 
The  prototype  shelter  unit  is  one  which 
contains  1,400  square  feet  of  living  space 
having  a  moderate  but  adequate  design, 
and  making  most  effective  use  of  land 
resources  and  community  facihties. 

If  a  property  is  valued  at  the  proto- 
type cost  level,  then  the  purchaser  will 
be  able  to  obtain  a  mortgage  to  cover 
90  percent  of  the  cost  and  will  pay  6  per- 
cent interest  or  less. 

But  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  buy  mort- 
gages in  higher  amounts  provided  they 
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carry  a  dual  interest  rate;  low  on  the 
part  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
totype cost,  and  market  rate  on  the 
amount  above  that.  This  way,  if  a  family 
needs  a  larger  house  or  wants  to  work 
and  pay  for  a  bigger  house  or  a  better 
location,  they  can  be  aided  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  family  that  can  get  along 
adequately  in  a  house  meeting;  the  pro- 
totype limits. 

Why  prototype  costs?  Because  in  the 
last  few  years  we  have  seen  what  hap- 
pens when  steeply  increasing  prices  make 
statutory  limits  obsolete.  If  Congress  or 
the  President  must  act  to  change  these 
limits,  then  we  put  a  stop  to  all  construc- 
tion. The  Bank  will  make  yearly  reviews 
and  readjustments  to  the  prototype  costs 
for  each  region  or  SMSA  so  that  they 
will  keep  pace  with  price  increases. 

The  Bank  will  get  the  funds  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  from  the  issuance  of 
bonds  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  When  rates  on 
these  types  of  bonds  are  low,  the  Bank 
will  be  able  to  borrow  for  relatively  long 
terms.  If  the  long-term  rates  rise  above 
short-term  rates,  then  the  debt  manage- 
ment policy  of  the  Bank  will  be  fiexible 
enough  to  borrow  on  short  term  until 
the  long-term  rates  again  subside. 

The  Treasury  is  directed  to  reimburse 
the  Bank  for  any  difference  between  its 
costs  of  borrowing  and  the  rates  of  the 
mortgages  which  it  purchases.  Because 
the  cost  of  federally  guaranteed  borrow- 
ing is  generally  low,  this  reimbursement 
by  the  Treasury  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  And,  if  long-term 
rates  are  low  enough  and  the  Bank  has 
succeeded  in  stunulating  starts  up  to  its 
annual  requirement,  there  may  be  money 
in  the  Bank  available  to  repay  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  any  previous  re- 
imbursements. 

The  Bank  will  have  at  least  one  ad- 
ditional important  task— it  will  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  persons  who  be- 
cause of  unemployment  cannot  continue 
to  meet  mortgage  payments.  Where  a 
person  certifies  that  he  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  a  period  of  6  months,  and  he 
has  no  assets  from  which  to  meet  mort- 
gage commitments,  then  he  will  be  eli- 
gible for  refinancing  assistance  from  the 
Bank.  These  mortgages  can  be  secured  by 
existing  housing,  and  they  would  have 
rates  of  6  percent  or  less.  In  the  event 
that  this  refinancing  assistance  is  not 
enough,  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  de- 
clare a  moratorium  on  principal  and  in- 
terest for  a  period  up  to  18  months. 

This  bill  is  vital  if  we  are  to  see  a  quick 
recovery  in  the  building  industi-y  which 
supports  so  many  other  sectors  of  our 
economy:  Our  home  furnishings  Indus- 
try, steel  production  for  appliances, 
water  and  sewer  construction,  and  the 
list  could  go  on  and  on.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  will  for  once  and  for  all  insulate 
mortgage  boiTowing  from  the  cycles  of 
credit  stringency  and  ease.  Without  this 
legislation  the  futui-e  is  bleak  indeed, 
with  the  costs  of  raw  materials  sky- 
rocketing, because  of  scarcities  and  price 
fixing  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  along  with  a  sectlon-by-section 
summary. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1122 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Houslne 
Bank  Act."  * 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLAR.\TION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  the  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  vigor  and  prosperity  of  ovir  econ- 
omy requires  a  healthy  and  active  houslne 
industry;  " 

(2)  adequate  .shelter  for  the  multitude  of 
our  working  families  in  a  hallmark  of  our 
standard  of  living; 

(3)  for  decades  this  nation  has  been  able 
to  produce  housing  at  reasonable  cost,  but 
long  term  projections  of  capital  and  mate- 
rials  shortages  threaten  this  goal; 

(4)  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  can- 
not be  provided  If  interest  rates  on  home 
mortgages  are  inordinately  high;  and 

(5)  Congress  must  create  an  institution 
which  can  reduce  the  costs  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  a  home  for  the  average  American 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  establish 
a  Federal  Housing  Bank  which  will  provide 
permanent  mortgage  funds  at  a  rate  of  6% 
or  less  for  low  and  moderate  Income  home 
purchasers;  and  to  provide  emergency  mort- 
eage^  relief  for  famUles  hit  by  unemploy- 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BANK 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Housine 
Bank,  which  shall  have  succession  untu  dis- 
solved  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Bank,  which 
Shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  maintain  such  offices  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  business.  For  the  purposes  of 
Jurisdiction  and  venue,  the  bank  shall  be 
deemed  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

GENERAL   POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  Bank  shaU  have,  in  addition 
to  the  special  authority  conferred  by  section 
7  Of  this  Act,  the  power — 

^  PL***,*"®  *'^'*  ^  ^"ed,  and  complain  and 
defend,  In  its  corporate  name  and  through 
Its  own  counsel; 

c»o?'  ^.  t'^°^^-  ""®'''  ""<*  ^"se  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed- 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  the 
Board  such  bylaws,  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its 
ousiness; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  its 
operations,  have  offices,  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  state  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  or  slmUar 
statute  in  any  State; 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, and  own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  other- 
•wise  deal  in  and  with,  any  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein 
wherever  situated;  "'ciciu, 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 

n«»i=%  iu*"!^"'^'  *"  "^'^  °f  «"y  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys, 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  required, 
to  determine  their  qualifications,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  to  re- 
quire bond  for  them  and  fix  the  penalty 
hereof;  and 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  e.xecute  in- 
struments, incur  liabilities,  and  do  all  things 
which  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 
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BOARD  or  directors:  management 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  a  board 
ot  directors  which  shaU  initially  consist  of 
nine  members  to  be  appointed  as  foUows: 

(1)  Three  members  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 

12)  Three  members  shall  be  nominated  by 
iiu-  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
;izid 

Three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
ri-esident.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
jute  of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
liesign.ated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
lo  serve  as  President  of  the  Bank  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors.  If  the  Presi- 
aeut  shall  fail  to  nominate  the  aforesaid 
members  withhi  90  days  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  then  these  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  In  conference  as- 
sembled. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  hold  regular  bi- 
monthly meetings  and  shall  hold  other  meet- 
ings at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman.  A  majority 
of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  majority  for 
the  transaotlou  of  business.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Board  shall  not  affect  Its  powers  or 
duties. 

(c)  Any  Diiector  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  serve  with- 
out additional  compensation  for  his  services 
as  a  Director. 

(d)  The  management  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
\'ested  in  the  President  of  the  Bank,  subject 
to  such  policies  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

INrnAL   EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  pay  initial  organizing 
and  operating  expenses.  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  this  purpose. 

SPECIAL  -AtTTHORITT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Bank  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  commitments  to  purchase, 
and  to  purchase,  service,  and  sell,  on  terms 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Bank, 
home  mortgages  on  single  family  homes,  or 
condominiums  or  cooperatives,  from  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Aseoclatlon  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and 

(2)  to  make  o(»nmitments  to  purchase,  and 
to  purchase,  hold  and  refinance  mortgages 
on  homes  of  persons  who  certify  that  they 
have  been  unemployed  for  six  (6)  months 
and  do  not  have  assets  that  could  be  used 
to  pay  the  mortgage  on  their  principal  dwell- 
ing place. 

(b)  The  mortgages  purchased  under  this 
section  shall  have  the  following  character- 
istics and  such  others  as  the  Bank  may  from 
time  to  time  determine. 

(1)  Bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  which  is  1% 
over  the  rate  on  obligations  of  the  Bank,  but 
lu  no  event  more  than  6%; 

(2)  Having  a  term  of  thirty  years  or  the 
useful  life  of  the  structure  whichever  is  less; 

(3)  In  an  amount  equal  to  90%  of  the 
value  of  the  mortgaged  property  or  the  pro- 
totype cost  to  be  determined  as  set  forth 
In  Section  9  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  less, 
except  that  the  Bank  may  purchase  In  a 
higher  amount  having  a  dual  interest  rate 
6%  or  less  on  the  portion  equal  to  90 '"J  of 
the  prototype  cost  and  a  market  Interest  rate 
on  the  portion  above  that  cost; 

(4)  Having  a  prepayment  penalty  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Bank  to  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  any  costs  incurred  because  of 
early  repayment; 

(5)  Including  a  stim  necessary  to  OMnpen- 
sate  the  originator  for  Its  costs  in  processing 
the  loan,  transferring  it  to  the  Bank,  ware- 
houslng  the  loan  prior  to  transfer,  and  a  fair 
profit;  and 

<6)  Securing  Indebtedness  incurred  by  an 
owner-occupant. 

(c)  Except  for  mortgages  purchased  or  re- 


financed under  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  this  section,  the  prc^erty 
securing  the  aforesaid  mortgagee  shall; 

(1)  For  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  newly  con- 
structed; 

(2)  For  a  period  from  2  to  5  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  either 
newly  constructed  or  existing  construction 
having  a  value  which  is  50%  of  the  proto- 
type cobt  established  by  the  Bank  for  the 
locality  in  which  the  property  is  located; 

(3)  For  a  period  from  5  to  8  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  either  new- 
ly constructed  or  existing  construction  hav- 
ing a  value  which  is  70 '«  of  the  prototype 
co^t  established  by  the  Bank  for  the  local- 
ity in  which  the  property  Is  located; 

(4)  For  a  period  from  8  to  10  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  either 
newly  constructed  or  existing  construction 
having  a  value  which  is  90  %  of  the  prototype 
cost  established  by  the  Bank  for  the  locality 
lu  which  the  property  Is  located;  and 

(5)  After  10  years  frc«n  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  age  of  the  dwelling  located  on 
property  secvu-ing  mortgages  purchased  by 
the  Bank. 

SURVEY  OF  HOUSING   NEBDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  calendar  year  the  Bank 
shall  make  and  publish  a  sun'ey  of  the  needa 
for  housing  construction  throughout  the  na- 
tion over  a  period  of  ten  (10)  years. 

(b)  In  any  calendar  year  the  Bank  shall 
purchase  mortgages  pursuant  to  Section  7 
(a)  (1)  of  this  act  In  an  amount  which  wUI 
support  the  construction  of  1/10  of  the  10 
year  housing  need  as  determined  from  the 
survey  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

ESTABLISHING  PKOTOTTPE  COSTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Bank  shall  establish  on  an  an- 
nual basis  for  every  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  and  for  appropriate  regional 
areas  not  included  within  SMSA,  a  prototype 
cost  for  the  construction  of  a  modest  but 
adequate,  detached,  semidetached,  town- 
house,  condominium  or  cooperative  housing 
unit  containing  1400  square  feet  of  living 
space. 

EMERGENCT  MORTGAGE  BELIEF 

Sec.  10.  With  respect  to  any  mortgages 
which  the  Bank  acquires  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  (2)  of  this  Act,  the  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  declare  a  moratorium  on  payments 
of  principal,  interest,  or  both  for  a  period  of 
18  months  on  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
determined  by  the  Bank  so  as  to  alleviate 
hardship  aiislng  from  unemployment. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  have  outstanding  obligations  hav- 
ing such  maturities  and  bearing  such  rates 
of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Bank.  Such  obligations  may  be  redeemable  at 
the  option  of  the  Bank  before  maturity  m 
such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 
The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be  paid  on 
these  obligations. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Bank  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
determination  of  the  Bank  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations under  this  Act,  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  the  purposes  for  wlilch  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
are  extended  to  include  such  purchases.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  be  shall  determine,  any  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 


All  purchases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  such  obligations  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  Statee.  This  sub- 
section shaU  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  ob- 
ligations of  the  Bank  in  excess  of  such 
amount. 

federal  payments  to  THE  BAKK 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract  to 
make,  annual  payments  to  the  Bank  In  such 
amount  as  are  necessary  to  equal  the 
amount  by  which  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
terest paid  by  the  Bank  on  account  of  its 
outstanding  obligations  exceeds  the  dollar 
amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Bank  on 
account  of  mortgages  purchased  pursuant  to 
Section  7. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  including  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  an- 
nual payments  required  by  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

AUDIT  OF  FIXANCIAL  TKAMSACTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  ol 
the  Bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
merical  corporate  transacti(»is  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  are 
normally  kept.  The  representatives  of  the 
GAO  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
financial  records,  reports,  flies,  and  other 
papers,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Bank  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  faclU- 
ties  for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositaries, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of 
appropriations  to  the  GAO,  and  appropria- 
tions In  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose  are  authorized. 

AUDIT    REPORT   TO    CONCB£SS 

Sec  14.  A  report  of  each  such  audit  of 
the  Bank  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  made 
by  the  ComptroUer  General  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  six  months  foUowlng  the  close 
of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  set 
torth  the  scc^e  of  any  such  audit  and  shall 
include  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities; 
a  statement  of  capital  and  surplus  or  deficit; 
a  statement  of  surplus  or  deficit  analysis;  a 
statement  of  Income  and  expense;  a  state- 
ment ol  sources  and  application  of  funds; 
and  such  comments  and  information  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Congress 
informed  of  the  operations  and  financial 
condition  of  the  Bank,  together  with  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  the 
ConiptroUer-General  may  deem  advisable. 
Including  a  report  of  any  impairment  <rf  cap- 
ital or  lack  of  sufficient  capital  noted  in  the 
audit.  A  copy  of  each  report  shaU  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Bank,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

TAX    exemption 

Sec.  15.  The  Bank,  its  prc^rty.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital  reserves,  surplus,  security  hold- 
ings, and  other  funds,  and  Its  income  shall 
be  exempt  from  aU  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  local  taxing  authority,  except  that 
(1)  any  real  property  and  tangible  personal 
property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same 
extent  accordhig  to  its  Talue  as  other  such 
property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and  all  obli- 
gations issued  by  the  Bank  shall  be  subjected 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest  to  FMeral. 
State,  and  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent 
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BS  the  obligations  of  private   corporations 
are  taxed. 

MATTmE   OP   OBLIGATIONS, 

Sec.  16.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security,  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or 
officers  thereof.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bank  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning  of 
laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  to  the  same  extent  as 
.securities  which  are  direct  obligations  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  a  priTicipal  or  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 

PREPARATION    OF    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  17.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Bank,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations In  such  form  as  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove, such  obligations  when  prepared  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upon 
order  by  the  Bank.  The  engraved  plates, 
dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  In 
connection  therewith,  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Bank  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures  made  In 
the  preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of 
sucli  obligations. 

TTNITED    STATES    NOT    LIABLE 

Sec.  18.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or 
omissions  of  the  Bank. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  19.  The  Bank  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  its  operations  and  ac- 
tivities. 

A.MtNDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  tiie 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  obligations  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Bank",  immediately  after  "or  obligations, 
participations,  or  other  Instruments  of  or  Is- 
sued by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation or  the  Crovernment  National  Mort- 
gage Association,". 

(b)  Section  6200  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  U.S.C.  84)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Bank  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any  limitation 
based  upon  such  capital  stock  and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5  (c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U5.C.  1464  (c) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
In  obligations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Bank;" 
in  the  second  proviso  immediately  after  "any 
political  subdivision  thereof: ". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  355)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  any  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Bank"  Immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

DETINmoNS 

Sec,  21.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Bank"  means  the  Federal 
Housing  Bank  created  by  section  3,  and  the 
term  "board"  means  its  board  of  directors; 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any 
nuency  or  Instrumentality  thereof; 

(C)  The  term  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System"  means  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
I  he  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, any  member  of  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  or  any  other  financial  Institution 


whose  deposits  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

(d)  the  term  "obligation"  means  any 
bond,  note,  debenture  or  other  instrument 
evidencing  debt; 

(e)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
first  mortgage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple  or 
on  a  leasehold  under  a  renewable  lease  for 
not  less  than  ninety-nine  years  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  dwelling  used  by  the  ov.ner 
as  a  principal  residence. 

SEPARABILITV 

Sec.  22.  If  any  provision  of  tliis  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected. 

AUTHORIZING    FOR    APPROPRIATONS 

Sec.  23.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Outline 

Sec.  1.  Title:  Federal  Housing  Bank  Act 
(Federal  Homestead  Bank  Act) . 

Sec.  2.  Findings:  That  a  healthv  national 
economy  requires  a  healthy  building  indus- 
try; that  our  goal  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  American  families  is  imperiled  by 
shortages  of  capital  and  materials;  that  an 
institution  must  be  created  to  lower  the  costs 
of  borrowing  to  finance  homes. 

Sec.  3.  Establishment  of  Bank:  Corporate 
body,  succession  until  dissolved  by  Congress; 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  government'. 

Sec.  4.  General  Powers:  Standard  powers  of 
a  corporation  to  conduct  Its  business. 

Sec.  5.  Board  of  Directors — Management: 
Directed  by  a  Board  having  nine  (9)  mem- 
bers, six  appointed  by  the  Congress  and 
three  by  the  President  (if  the  President 
doesn't  nominate  members  within  90  days  of 
passage,  then  the  Congress  may  appoint  the 
remaining  directors ) . 

Sec.  6.  Initial  Expenses:  $500,000.00. 

Sec.  7(a)  (1) .  Purchase  of  Home  Mortgages: 
Bank  is  authorized  to  purchase  mortgages 
from  FNMA  at  a  rate  which  will  eliminate 
the  backlog  of  housing  needs  within  ten 
years  by  stimulating  housing  starts  and 
new  construction. 

Sec.  7(a)(2).  Purchase.  Refinance  of  Un- 
employed Homeowners:  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  and  refinance  mortgages  Incurred 
by  persons  who  certify  that  they  have  been 
tuiemployed  for  six  months  and  lack  assets 
to  make  mortgage  payments. 

Cec.  7(b).  Mortgages  to  have  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

Bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  1 ' ,  over  the  rate 
on  obligations  of  the  Bank,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  B';^ 

For  a  term  of  30  years. 

In  an  amount  equal  to  90';  of  the  value 
of  the  mortgaged  property  or  the  prototype 
cost  established  by  the  Bank  for  the  locality 
in  which  the  property  is  located  whichever 
is  less,  except  that  the  Bank  may  purchase 
mortgages  In  a  higher  amount  having  a 
dual  Interest  rate  of  6'!  or  less  on  the  por- 
tion equal  to  90';  of  the  prototype  cost  and 
a  market  Interest  rate  on  the  portion  atwve 
that  cost. 

Secured  by  mortgage  on  new  construction. 

Having  a  prepayment  penalty  on  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Bank  to  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  any  costs  hicurred  because  of 
the  early  repayment. 

Including  a  sum  necessary  to  compen- 
sate the  originator  for  Its  costs  in  processing 
the  loan,  transferrhig  it  to  the  Bank  ware- 
housing the  loan  prior  to  transfer,  and  a  fair 
profit. 

Available  only  to  owner  occupants. 

Sec.  7(c).  Mortgages  on  Existing  Construc- 
tion: Except  for  mortgages  of  unemployed 
homeowners,  beginning  two  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and  extending 


for  5  years,  the  Bank  will  be  authorized  to 
refinance  mortgages  on  existing  houses  hav- 
ing a  value  which  Is  50%  of  the  area's  proto- 
type cost;  for  5  to  8  years  on  existing  housing 
having  70 'i  of  the  prototype  cost;  for  8  to  10 
years  on  existing  housing  having  90 'Tr  of  the 
prototype  cost;  thereafter  on  all  new  or  exist- 
ing housing. 

Sec.  8.  Survey  of  Housing  Needs:  Bank  di- 
rected to  make  an  annual  survey  of  the  na- 
tion's homeownershlp  housing  needs  over  the 
succeeding  ten  years  in  order  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  housing  starts 
which  must  be  stimulated  during  the  j-ear 
by  the  activities  of  the  Bank. 

Sec.  9.  Establishing  Prototype  Costs:  Bank 
directed  to  set  a  cost  for  each  metropolitan 
or  regional  area  for  a  modest,  but  adequate, 
housing  unit  having  1400  square  feet  of  liv- 
ing space  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  setting  the 
limit  on  portion  of  loan  to  be  financed  at 
the  rate  of  6';  or  less. 

Sec.  10.  Emergency  Mortgage  Relief:  Bank 
may  declare  a  moratorium  on  principal  and 
interest  payments  for  up  to  18  months  on 
mortgages  of  unemployed  homeowners  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  7(a)  (2)  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Obligations  of  the  Bank:  Author- 
ized to  Lssue  obligations  having  rates  and 
terms  as  determined  by  the  Bank  necessary 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Bank;  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Bank  may  also  require  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  for  up  to  18  months  its 
obligations  In  order  to  allow  the  Bank  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

Sec.  12.  Federal  Payments  to  the  Bank: 
Treasury  Department  is  directed  to  make  an 
annual  payment  to  the  Bank  in  an  amount 
to  cover  the  difference  between  the  Bank's 
cost  to  borrow  and  its  return  from  mortgages 
purchased  by  it. 

Sec.  13.  Audit  of  Financial  Transactions: 
To  be  made  each  year  by  the  GAO. 

Sec.  14.  Audit  Report  to  Congress:  GAO 
to  report  results  of  audit  to  Congress  each 
year. 

Sec.  15.  Tax  Exemption:  Funds  of  the  bank 
exempt  from  tax;  real  property  subject  to  lo- 
cal taxes;  principal  &  Interest  on  bonds  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax. 

Sec.  16.  Nature  of  Obligations:  Lawful 
Investment  for  trusts  and  fiduciaries.  Exempt 
from  Securities  laws. 

Sec.  18.  Preparation  of  obligations:  May  be 
prepared  by  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  18.  United  States  not  Liable: 

Sec.  19.  Annual  Report:  Must  report  ac- 
tivities to  Congress. 

Sec.  20.  Amendments  Relating  to  Financial 
Institutions: 

Sec.  21.  Definitions:  Bank;  State;  Obliga- 
tion; Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System; 
Home  Mortgage. 

Sec.  22.  Separability: 

Sec.  23.  Authorization  for  Appropriations: 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1123.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Indian 
Nations  Scenic  Trail.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  a  hiking  trail,  to  be  named  the 
Indian  Nations  Trail,  to  cross  Oklahoma 
from  north  to  south  in  what  was  the  old 
Indian  Nations  Territory. 

This  same  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  But  action  on  it  was  not  completed 
in  the  House. 

Tlie  proposed  trail  would  extend  over 
200  miles  through  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  Oklahoma.  Eastern  Okla- 
homa is  nigged,  wooded,  and  scenic.  The 
terrain  and  esthetic  features  are  excel- 
lent for  recreational  trails.  The  area  is 
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rich  in  history,  particularly  Indian  his- 
tory. 

The  survey  report  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  concerning  eastern  Oklahoma 
best  describes  the  area: 

One  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
eastern  Oklahoma,  and  probably  the  least 
utilized,  is  its  scenery.  The  area  has  much 
10  offer  in  developed  scenic  attractions  which 
contribute  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  as  a 
visitor  and  recreation  center.  There  are  dense 
iorests.  ridge  and  valley  areas  and  meadows 
suitable  for  camping,  picnicking,  riding  and 
Jillihig.  Mountains  covered  with  both  conifer- 
ous and  deciduous  forest  afford  broad  vistas 
of  dramatic  magnitude.  Tliere  are  also 
changing  foliage  patterns,  with  seasonal  vari- 
ations. Tliere  are  old  lumber  trails  which 
would  function  ideally  for  hiking,  riding  and 
viewing  some  of  tlie  scenic  and  geologic  at- 
tractions not  available  by  automobile. 

Witli  many  portions  of  the  Appala- 
chian and  Pacific  Crest  National  Scenic 
Trails  suffering  from  overuse,  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  mid-Amer- 
ica scenic  trail. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  take  quick  action  on 
this  legislation. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  small  business  concerns  owned  by 
persons  who  are  disadvantaged  because 
of  certain  social  or  economic  considera- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  reintroduce  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
help  us  achieve  our  goal  of  full  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans  by 
opening  new  sources  of  financing  for  dis- 
advantaged, small  business  enterprises. 
It  is  a  bill  which  will  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  the  managerial  skills  and  self- 
confidence  that  are  so  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  those  mmority  groups 
that  are  still  to  achieve  a  full  participa- 
tion in  our  economic  life. 

The  legal  barriers  toward  full  equal- 
ity are  down,  but  other  barriers — social 
and  psychological— still  remain.  These 
we  cannot  legislate  away,  but  we  can 
work  to  overcome  them  by  creating  the 
climate  which  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  mutual  respect  and  self-respect  amdng 
all  Americans.  I  believe  that  notliing  is 
more  certain  to  bring  this  about  than  the 
rapid  vertical  integration  of  our  minor- 
ities into  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

This  economic  integration  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished  by  gov- 
ernment edict.  It  must  be  achieved  in 
fair  competition.  Self  respect  requires 
the  knowledge  of  earned  success.  Mu- 
tual respect  will  follow  on  the  fact  of 
achievement.  But  goverimient,  and  our 
society  at  large,  must  recognize  that 
certain  handicaps  still  exist  which  make 
the  road  to  achievement  more  difficult 
for  some  groups  of  Americans  than  for 
others. 

Certain  of  these  groups,  notably  black 
Americans,  suffer  from  the  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  generations  of  dependency. 
As  a  result,  their  communities  are  handi- 
capped by  a  deficiency  of  business  tradi- 
tions and  of  the  skills  and  self-confi- 
dence in  commercial  matters  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  other  minority 
groups  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  dy- 


namics of  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise. 

Our  system  of  free  enterprise  has 
brought  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  eco- 
nomic and  social  gains  imparalleled  in 
history.  The  opportunity  to  fulfill  one's 
own  dream  through  participation  in  the 
system  has  been  an  integral  part  of  what 
America  has  always  stood  for.  While  the 
opportunity  to  test  one's  own  ideas  and 
resources  and  courage  in  the  market- 
place does  not  guarantee  success,  the  de- 
nial of  .such  an  opportunity  guai-antees 
a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
our  economic  system. 

Wlien  an  American  reaches  the  con- 
clusion tliat  our  economic  system  is  in- 
equitable, he  is  making  a  philosophical 
as  well  as  an  economic  judgment.  He  is 
criticizing  ultimately  basic  principles 
rather  tlaan  economic  techniques.  Such  a 
criticism  cannot  be  answered  by  refer- 
ences to  the  gross  national  product.  It 
must  be  answered  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  criticism  is  framed.  The  member  of  a 
minority  group  who  feels  he  has  been  left 
out  of  the  American  dream  says:  "Show 
me."  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  statis- 
tical data  or  inspirational  rhetoric  dem- 
onstrating the  abstract  fact  of  progress. 
He  must  be  shown  the  worth  of  the 
American  system  in  the  only  way  that 
demonstrates  that  worth — by  making 
sure  that  he  has  fair  access  to  it.  "A 
piece  of  the  action"  is  not  just  a  catch 
phrase;  it  is  a  shrewd  and  precise  sum- 
ming up  of  what  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  our  system  works  for  all  Americans. 
Tlie  core  of  our  national  existence  is 
the  irrevocable  and  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  individual.  If  an  American 
is  denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  take 
his  chances  in  the  marketplace,  he  is,  in 
effect,  bemg  denied  not  only  as  an  "eco- 
nomic man"  but  in  his  totality  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

From  1969  through  1974  the  amount 
of  SBA  loans  to  minority  entx-epreneurs 
has  increased  from  $105  million  to  $288.5 
million. 

While  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  creation  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  intended  to  foster 
progi-ess  in  this  area,  they  can  neverthe- 
less be  substantially  improved.  To  date, 
virtually  the  entire  emphasis  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  minority  business  has  been 
through  the  extension  of  loans.  These 
loans  are  made  either  directly  by  the 
Government  or  through  private  lending 
institutions,  such  as  commercial  banks 
and  minority  enterprise  small  business 
investment  companies — organized  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  and  the  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Act — ^which 
are  provided  special  Government  incen- 
tives in  the  fonn  of  loan  guarantees. 

Section  102  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
improve  and  stimulate  the  national  economy 
in  general  and  the  small-business  segment 
thereof  in  particular  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  and  supplement  the  flow 
of  private  equity  capital  and  long-term  loan 
funds  which  small-business  concerns  need 
for  the  sound  financing  of  their  business 
operations  and  for  their  growth,  expansion, 
and  modernization,  and  which  are  not  avail- 
able  in  adequate   supply:    "Provided,  how- 


ever," that  this  policy  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  manner  as  to  insure  the  maximtun 
participation  of  private  financing  sources. 

These  Federal  programs  recognize  the 
fact  that  minority  enterprises  face  cer- 
tain inherent  obstacles  when  seeking  fi- 
nancing in  the  marketplace.  The  minority 
groups  which  these  programs  are  de- 
signed to  assist  simply  have  too  little 
built-in  business  experience  and  too  lira- 
ited  a  pool  of  managerial  skills  on  which 
to  draw. 

Therefore  the  risk  of  failure  in  their 
enterprises  is  necessarily  higher  on  the 
average  than  is  the  case  with  others 
competing  for  available  dollars.  Thus 
either  through  direct  preferences  in  the 
case  of  SBA  loans,  or  through  special 
incentives  provided  to  commercial  banks 
and  to  MESBIC's,  Government  policy  has 
sought  to  equalize  risks. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  these 
governmental  efforts  have  concentrated 
on  the  device  of  faciUtating  debt  financ- 
ing while  virtually  ignoring  the  entire 
area  of  equity  financing  which  is  the 
more  usual,  desirable  source  of  funds  for 
high-risk  ventures. 

One  result  of  this  approach  has  been 
the  large  rate  of  defaults — more  than  30 
percent — which  has  been  experienced  on 
SBA-guaranteed  bank  loans  which  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  legislation. 
Now  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  a  significant  percentage  of 
new  enterprises  should  fail,  whether  or 
not  they  are  sponsored  by  members  of 
minority  groups.  What  is  novel  is  that 
there  should  be  so  large  a  record  of  loss 
in  loans  extended  by  lending  institutions, 
such  as  commercial  banks,  which  usually 
have  a  very  low  bad  debt  experience  be- 
cause of  the  collateral  and  other  safe- 
guards they  noi-mally  require.  Therefore, 
an  unusually  large  record  of  losses  has 
the  imdesirable  result  of  unfairly  stig- 
matizing minority  entrepreneurs. 

What  we  must  understand,  in  assess- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  present  ap- 
proach, is  the  consequence  of  placing  too 
great  a  reliance  on  loans  as  a  source  of 
financing  for  minority  entrepreneurs. 
Commercial  banks  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions are  simply  not  in  the  business  of 
assuming  significant  risks.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  measuring  collateral,  dem- 
onstrated earning  power  and  managerial 
experience  as  a  precondition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  They  are  not  in  the 
business  of  weighing  the  dreams  which 
are  the  stuff  from  which  new  ventures 
are  built.  Yet  most  of  the  minority 
enterprises  in  need  of  financing  have 
little  but  future  prospects  to  offer  as  se- 
curity. Thus  the  granting  of  loans  too 
often  requires  a  willingness  to  risk  be- 
yond the  boundaries  normally  permitted 
the  ordinary  commercial  banker. 

The  unwillingness  to  risk  is  under- 
standable considering  that  risk-taking  is 
prudent  only  when  the  risk /reward  ratio 
is  reasonable.  Taking  open-ended  risks 
for  a  return  of  perhaps  11  percent— the 
approximate  average  interest  rate 
charged  on  small  business  loans — is 
neither  reasonable  nor  sensible.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  Government  has  tried  to 
limit  the  lender's  risk  through  mecha- 
nisms such  as  the  SBA  90-percent  loan 
guarantee.  It  was  thought  that  this  would 
do   the  trick  by  enhancing   the  risk/ 
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reward    relationship.    This    device    has 
helped,  but  not  to  the  desired  degree. 

There  is  another  problem  in  the  at- 
tempt to  route  minority  enterprise 
financing  through  conventional  banking 
channels.  It  simply  does  not  create  the 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  parties 
which  is  best  designed  to  bring  to  the  new 
venture  the  interested  help  of  an  experi- 
enced management.  Yet  it  is  the  lack  of 
managerial  skills  and  of  a  broad  base  of 
business  experience  which  so  often  prove 
fatal  to  fledgling  enterprises  no  matter 
how  soundly  based  in  concept.  It  is 
-simply  not  the  business  of  commercial 
banks  to  help  supply  these  needs.  Tlieir 
prime  interest  is  in  the  security  of  their 
loans;  and  to  the  extent  that  a  commer- 
cial bank  Is  protected  against  loss  by  a 
Government  guarantee,  to  that  extent 
Is  its  concern  for  the  basic  economic 
health  of  the  borrower  diminished. 

This  fact  may  accoimt  in  part  for  the 
high  rate  of  default  among  the  loans 
which  they  have  extended  to  minority 
businesses,  but  there  are  other  factors. 
Because  of  the  moral  suasion  which  has 
been  applied  to  them,  because  of  the 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  so  many 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  because  the 
risk  of  loss  has  been  made  so  low,  lend- 
ing institutions  have  too  often  been  care- 
less In  the  screening  process  which  leads 
to  making  a  loan:  and  once  made,  some 
have  a  tendency  to  write  off  the  loan  as 
a  form  of  charity.  In  too  many  instances, 
this  has  had  the  effect  of  providing 
financing  for  ventures  which  are  predes- 
tined to  fail. 

Finally,  by  channeling  financing 
through  the  medium  of  loans,  these  Fed- 
eral programs  have  the  mifortunate  ef- 
fect of  saddling  new  businesses  with  so 
hea\-y  a  burden  of  debt  that  it  becomes 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to  succeed. 
The  prior  claim  on  working  capital  of 
excessive  debt  service  obligations  is  a 
common  cause  for  the  failure  of  other- 
wise viable  ventures. 

These  shortcomings  in  the  current 
approach  can  be  overcome  by  making 
equity  financing  more  readily  available 
to  minority  businessmen.  Under  current 
conditions,  the  higher  degree  of  risk 
■which  is  inherent  in  their  ventm-es  makes 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  them  to 
secure  equity  financing  through  normal 
business  channels.  The  pm-pose  of  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is  to 
reduce  that  element  of  risk  to  a  point 
where  minority  businessmen  can  be  as- 
sured of  an  interested  hearing,  and  of 
the  needed  capital  in  the  event  that  their 
concepts  are  basically  sound.  My  bill 
would  accomplish  this  goal  by  amending 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  provide  short-tenn  guaran- 
tees limiting  the  size  of  potential  losses 
while  placing  no  limits  on  potential 
gains. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions- 
investment  banking  firms  and  others— 
which  are  in  the  business  of  mobilizing 
venture  capital  for  Investment  in  the 
shares  of  new  companies.  Their  relation- 
ship to  the  enterprises  they  finance  is 
entu-ely  different  from  that  of  the  com- 
mercial banker.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  in  futures.  They  are  looking 
not  for  a  return  of  capital  plus  Interest, 
but  for  the  chance  to  participate  on  the 
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ground  floor  in  new  enterprises  whose 
potential  may  be  imlimited.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  such  an  investor  becomes  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  will  bring 
to  it  not  only  a  broad  base  of  experience, 
but  a  high  degree  of  commitment  to  its 
success. 

Investment  banking  fii-ms  will  usually 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  companies  which  they  help  launch 
so  as  to  safeguard  their  own  investment 
and  that  of  their  chents.  Through  this 
relationship,  investment  firms  develop  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  each  of  the  companies 
in  which  they  have  made  important  fi- 
nancial commitments,  and  they  are  in  a 
position  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  a  broad  range  of  business 
needs.  Tliese  firms  have  an  intimate  ex- 
perience with  the  special  problems  faced 
by  any  new  venture,  and  their  advice 
can  be  of  critical  importance  in  assuring 
the  maximum  chance  for  success  of  a 
new  minority  business. 

Finally,  they  can  provide  inexperi- 
enced businessmen  with  expert  advice 
on  the  best  form  of  financing— straight 
equity,  or  debt,  or  a  combination  of 
both— for  each  stage  in  the  organization 
and  growth  of  a  new  enterprise.  Such 
advace  can  help  the  founders  preserve 
a  maximum  ownersliip  in  their  business 
without  incun-ing  an  excessive  level  of 
debt. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  any 
measme  intended  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  minority  en- 
terprises be  designed  to  do  no  more  than 
overcome  the  special  handicaps  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded.  It  wiU  benefit  no 
one  if  the  element  of  risk  is  eliminated  to 
such  an  extent  that  potential  investors 
lower  or  abandon  their  standards  in 
their  asscs-sment  of  the  inherent  merits 
of  a  business  proposal.  To  encourage  an 
abnormal  rate  of  failure  tlirough  caieless 
screening  procedures  would  retard  the 
achievement  of  economic  integration  by 
destroying  confidence  and  discouraging 
further  investment. 

What  we  must  seek  is  an  approach 
which  will  make  certain  that  investment 
bankers  and  others  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  investing  venture  capital  will  wel- 
come proposals  from  minority  business- 
men and  assure  that  these  will  be  ex- 
amined on  the  basis  of  their  inherent 
merits.  Beyond  adjusting  the  element  of 
risk  to  reflect  the  special  handicaps  un- 
der which  minority  businessmen  must 
too  often  operate,  it  is  essential  that  the 
relationship  between  investor  and  entre- 
preneur be  built  on  realistic,  sound,  and 
tested  business   principles.   A   business 
venture  built  on  such  a  fomidation  will 
not  only  have  the  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess, but  the  fact  of  success  will  have 
a  tremendously  important  effect  witliin 
the  minority  commmiity  itself.  A  man 
who  suceeds  not  because  he  is  a  member 
of  a  minority  who  is  a  businessman,  but 
because  he  is  a  good  businessman  who 
happens  to  belong  to  a  minority,  can  do 
more  for  the  pride  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  his  community  than  a  dozen 
Government  programs  that  seek  to  shel- 
ter him  from  the  realities  of  risk  and 
reward  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
economic  .=;ystem. 
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My   bill   would   authorize  the  Small 
Business   Administration    to   guarantee 
equity  investments,  for  not  to  exceed  5 
years,  by  investment  companies  or  other 
qualified  investors  in  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  managed  by  individuals 
who  are  disadvantaged  because  of  social 
or  economic  considerations  not  generally 
applicable  to  other  business  enterprises 
Under  the  guarantee,  the  SBA  would  be 
required  to  purchase  equity  securities  at 
70  percent  of  cost  from  the  investor  if 
after  the  second  year  but  before  expira- 
tion of  the  agreement,  either  the  book  or 
the  market  value  has  declined  by  more 
than  30  percent.  SBA  would  affix  uni- 
form fees  to  cover  application  processing 
costs  and  for  guaranteeing  the  securities 
I  have  sought  to  attract  investment  of 
venture  capital  by  granting  qualified  in- 
vestors the  right,  sharply  limited  in  time 
to  sell  their  investment  to  the  SBA  at  70 
percent  of  cost.  I  believe  that  the  risk  of 
loss  would  thereby  be  sufficiently  large  to 
make  certain  that  no  investment  is  light- 
ly made.  By  the  same  token,  the  in- 
vestor's stake  in  the  new  enterprise  is 
sufficiently  large  to  insure  that  every 
reasonable  assistance  will  be  extended  to 
insure  its  success— especially  as  the  in- 
vestor will  participate  fully  in  that  suc- 
cess. I  would  also  hope  that  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill  would  en- 
courage large  manufacturers  to  assist 
in  the  organization  and  financing  of  mi- 
nority subcontractors,  thus  forming  a 
relationship    which    would    have    the 
greatest  mutual  benefits  wliile  benefiting 
the  country  at  large  by  hastening  the  full 
participation  by  our  minorities  in  our 
economic  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come fashionable  of  late,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain circles,  to  make  ritualistic  attacks 
on  our  Nation's  basic  Institutions.  Among 
these  is  oui*  system  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise.  I  suggest  that  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  our  system  is  the  argu- 
ment of  opportunity.  I  believe  my  bill 
will  help  reinforce  that  argument  by  en- 
coui'aging  access  to  our  economic  system. 
Mr.  President,  In  closing  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  small 
business  in  our  economy  by  reading  the 
following  passage  from  the  1947  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  Re- 
port: 

Whatever  Its  type  or  stage  of  growth,  the 
small  business  is  a  manifestation  of  .  .  .  the 
basic  freedoms  of  American  life  .  .  .  to  enter 
or  leave  (an  occupation)  at  will,  to  start 
and  grow  big,  to  expand,  contract — or  even 
to  fail.  This  freedom  to  be  enterprising  is  an 
aspect  of  the  economic  democracy  without 
which  our  political  democracy  cannot  exist. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.   1124 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
neprescntatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable   to    assist    small    business    concerns 
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which  will  contribute  to  a  well-balanced  na- 
tional economy  by  facilitating  ownership  in 
such  concern  by  persons  whose  participation 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  is  hampered  be- 
cause of  social  or  economic  disadvantages,  It 
may  guarantee  eqiUty  investments  in  such 
concerns  made  by  investment  companies  in 
order  to  assist  such  concerns  in  obtaining 
the  equity  capital  needed  for  viable  and 
prudently  managed  business  operations.  Any 
.such  guarantee  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  by  the  Administration  to  pur- 
chase equity  secvirlty  evidencing  the  Interest 
of  an  investment  company  in  such  a  con- 
cern in  accordance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Administration.  As 
used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'investment  company' 
me.\ns  a  person  registered  with  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  under  any 
provLsion  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940,  a  person  who  Is  a  member  of  any 
exchange  or  association  which  is  registered 
pursuant  to  such  Act,  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Administration  may  approve  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  the  term  'equity  securities'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  such  term  has  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Administration;  and 

"(C)  the  term  'book  value'  means  the  net 
worth  per  share  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  for  the  indvtstry  involved. 

"(2)  Any  guarantee  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations 
and  restrictions: 

"(A)  No  such  agreement  shall  obligate  the 
.\dministration  to  purchase  securities  cov- 
ered by  the  guarantee  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years  following  the  date  on  which  the 
agreement  is  entered  into. 

"(B)  The  small  business  concern  Issuing 
such  securities  is  an  eligible  concern  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  having  regard 
to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  financings  required  by  such  con- 
cern cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  except 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  svtbsec- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  Administration  determines  that 
the  risks  assumed  pursuant  to  any  such 
agreement  are  reasonable  having  regard  to 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  guarantee  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Administra- 
tion shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
purchase  securities  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment and  held  by  an  investor.  An  sigreement 
may,  having  regard  to  whether  the  securities 
will  be  privately  or  publicly  held,  specify 
either  one  but  not  both  of  the  following 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  obligation  to 
purchase: 

"(A)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  but  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  following  the  date  on  which  a 
guarantee  with  respect  to  securities  becomes 
effective  the  book  value  of  such  securities  Is 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  their  book  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase  by  an  Investor  the 
Administration  shall  on  demand  of  the  in- 
vestor purchase  such  securities  from  the  in- 
vestor at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  centum  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by  the 
hivestor. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  after  the  exph-ation  of 
two  years,  but  prior  to  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  following  the  date  on  which  a  guar- 
antee with  respect  to  securities  becomes  ef- 
fective the  market  price  of  such  securities 
is  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  price  at 
which  the  securities  were  first  offered  for 
sale,  the  AdmlnUtratlon  shall  on  demand  of 
the  investor  purchase  such  securities  from 
the  investor  at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  cen- 
tum of  the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by 
Uie  investor. 

"(4)  After  the  receipt  of  a  demand  for  pur- 
chase from  an  investor  pursuant  to  any  guar- 


antee under  this  subsection,  but  prior  to  any 
such  purchase,  the  Administration  shall  re- 
quire that  the  books  and  records  of  the  small 
business  concern  Involved  be  audited  by  a 
private  accounting  firm  and  a  report  of  such 
audit  be  furnished  to  the  Administration. 

"(5)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  which  it  deems  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary for  any  guarantee  Issued  under  this 
subsection  to  be  payable  at  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Administration.  Such  fee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  review  in  order  that  the 
lowest  fee  that-  experience  under  the  pro- 
gram shows  to  be  justified  will  be  placed 
into  effect.  The  Administration  shall  also  fix 
such  uniform  fees  for  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  guarantees  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  it  determines  are  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  pay  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  therewith.". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  tlie  Small  Business  Act  are 
amended  by  inserting  "7(1) ,"  after  "7(1) ,". 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
important  recent  development  in  cargo 
transportation  is  the  so-called  container 
revolution.  Containerization  makes  pos- 
sible the  transportation  of  goods  from 
an  inland  point  to  dockside,  by  ship  to 
another  dockside  and  then  to  another  in- 
land point,  all  without  the  delays  and 
costs  of  impacking  and  repacking  at  each 
step  in  the  process.  The  economies  and 
time  savings  made  possible  by  this  proc- 
ess have  been  dramatic  in  transporta- 
tion involving  ocean  carriers,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Hawaii  given  its  depend- 
ence on  ocean  transportation.  Although 
Hawaii  has  enjoyed  many  benefits  from 
this  new  technology  in  the  form  of  con- 
tainer system  service  an  anomalous  sys- 
tem of  regulation  of  the  rates  assessed 
for  such  service  has  evolved  which  this 
proposed  legislation  will  correct. 

In  its  decision  in  docket  No.  912,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  concluded 
that  tariffs  naming  single-factor  ocean 
rates  that  is  those  which  include  inci- 
dental motor  carrier  pickup  or  delivery 
service  from  or  to  port  area  points  along 
with  line-haul  ocean  transportation  are 
lawful  and  not  contrai-y  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 
This  decision  recognized  that  the  con- 
cept of  containerization  made  it  possible 
for  an  ocean  carrier  to  provide  service 
from  or  to  off-dock  shipper  premises  as 
opposed  to  its  historical  role  of  originat- 
ing or  terminating  its  service  at  a  water- 
edge  dock  or  terminal. 

An  ocean  carrier  providing  container 
service  at  single-factor  rates  authorized 
by  this  decision  employs  ICC  certificated 
motor  carriers  to  conduct  the  port  area 
pickup  or  delivery  service  with  such  un- 
derlying service  performed  on  behalf  of 
the  ocean  carrier  at  rates  and  charges 
published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  underly- 
ing motor  carrier.  Under  this  type  of 
arrangement,  the  motor  carrier  remains 
subject  to  the  sole  jiu'isdiction  of  the 
ICC  in  his  role  as  the  servant  of  the 
ocean  carrier  while  the  ocean  carrier's 
service  and  single-factor  rates  are  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  This  arrangement,  under 


which  the  ocean  carrier  has  sole  respon- 
sibility to  the  shipper  for  perfoi-mance 
of  the  through  service,  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  shippers  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  a  scheme  of  economic  reg- 
ulation wherein  each  carrier  remains 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  agency 
having  optimum  expertise  in  the  respec- 
tive fields  of  ocean  and  motor  carrier 
transportation. 

Under  Public  Law  87-595,  section  216 
(c»  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
amended  in  a  manner  that  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
exercise  economic  regulation  over  joint 
motor-water  rates  applying  between 
points  in  Hawaii  and  points  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Under  this  provision 
an  ICC  certificated  motor  carrier  and  a 
common  can-ier  by  water,  the  latter 
othei-wise  subject  to  the  shipping  acts, 
may  offer  through  service  from  or  to 
port  area  points  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticipating carriers  being  jointly  and  sev- 
erally responsible  for  the  performance  of 
such  service. 

In  contrast  to  single-factor  rates  filed 
with  the  FMC  by  common  carriers  by 
water  employing  underlying  motor  car- 
riers for  port  area  drayage  service  as  the 
servant  of  the  ocean  carrier,  common 
carriers  by  motor  and  water  participate 
in  section  216(c)  joint  rates  as  connect- 
ing carriers  offering  joint  service  with 
the  carriers  agreeing  privately  on  their 
respective  share  of  the  joint  rate.  In 
Alaska  S.S.  Co.  v.  FMC,  399  F.  2d  623 
(9th  Cir.  1968)  and  Sea-Land  Service. 
Inc.  v.  FMC,  404  P.  2d  824  (D.C.  Cir. 
1968),  it  was  affirmed  that  Public  Law 
87-595  embraced  through  service  at 
joint  motor- water  rates  from  or  to  port 
area  points,  even  though  the  motor  car- 
rier portion  of  the  total  service  involved 
only  an  incidental  pickup  or  delivery 
service. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-595  and  its  interpretation 
by  the  coui'ts,  the  totality  of  container- 
ized ocean  transportation  provided  in 
the  Hawaiian  trade  is  subject  to  dual 
economic  regulation  by  Federal  agencies. 
CaiTiers  providing  container  service  from 
or  to  point  terminal  area  points  can  se- 
lect at  will  the  agency — FMC  or  ICC — 
under  which  they  prefer  to  be  regulated. 
The  result  of  this  selection  process  is 
that  the  major  carrier  in  the  trade  is 
primarily  regulated  by  the  FMC  while 
others  are  primarily  regulated  by  the 
ICC.  This  has  brought  about  consider- 
able confusion  and  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  shipping  public  as  well  as 
the  competing  carriers  in  the  trade.  Or- 
derly and  effective  regulation  of  tlie 
trade  requires  that  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
tainerized cargo  moving  in  the  Hawaiian 
trade  be  subject  to  one  regulatory  juris- 
diction. 

With  the  recent  repeal  of  section  6  of 
the  1933  Act— Public  Law  93-487:  Octo- 
ber 26,  1974 — those  carriers  filing  such 
port  area  rates  with  the  FMC  can  no 
longer  gi-ant  rates  for  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargo  that  are  un- 
duly preferential  as  compared  with  rates 
for  commercial  cargo. 

In  passing  H.R.  5385 — Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1974 — in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  House  deleted  section  501 
which  provided  for  repeal  of  section  22 
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of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Con- 
sequently, as  matters  now  stand  carriers 
serving  Hawaii  can  still  file  preferen- 
tially reduced  rates  for  Government- 
sponsored  cargo  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pursuant  to  sections 
2161  ci  and  22  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  thus  frustrating  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed#i  Public  Law  93- 
487 — namely,  that  all  shippers.  Govern- 
ment or  commercial,  would  be  treated 
alike  in  respect  to  economic  regulation 
of  freight  rates  in  the  domestic  offshore 
trades. 

Such  frustration  of  congressional  in- 
tent can  be  elimiiiated  by  enactment  of 
my  bill. 

In  summary,  the  effect  of  my  bill  will 
be  to  repeal  the  right  of  ocean  carriers 
serving  Hawaii  to  file  any  rate  applying 
between  mainland  port  area  points  and 
points  in  Hawaii  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  in  so  doing 
would  grant  sole  jmisdiction  over  all 
such  poi-t  area  rates  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Cojnmission  and  eliminate  the  car- 
rier's right  to  grant  preferentially  re- 
duced rates  applying  to  and  from  port 
area  points  for  caniage  of  Government 
sponsored  cargo  as  presently  authorized 
by  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  However,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  bill  would  not  affect  the  filing 
with  the  Interstate  Commoce  Conunis- 
sion  of  intermodal  through  rates  apply- 
ing between  beyond  port  area  points — 
such  as  Denver,  Chicago,  Kansas  Citv, 
and  .so  forth — and  Hawaii. 
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By  Mr.  INGUYE  (for  himself  and 
Ml*.  FoNG ) : 

S.  1126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  maritime  interstate  commerce 
between  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  west  coast,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  inteiruptions  thereof.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  17  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  by  a  vote 
of  58  to  39  the  Hawaii  and  United  States 
Pacific  Islands  Siu-face  Commerce  Act. 
Unfortunately,  this  measure  failed  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  although  hearings  were  held  on  a 
Bimilar  proposal  and  it  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  subcommittee. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  great  hope  that  I 
reintroduce  this  bill  today.  I  hope  the 
94th  will  be  the  Congress  which  will  act 
favorably  on  the  most  important  single 
piece  of  legislation  affecting  the  people 
of  my  State  which  is  likely  to  come  be- 
fore us. 

That  hope  Is  based  on  more  than  the 
margin  by  which  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  For,  the  version  which  I  intro- 
duce today  deletes  or  revises  certain  pro- 
visions from  last  year's  bill  which  had 
troubled  some  of  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  These  provisions  in- 
clude: limiting  sharply  the  parties  who 
can  seek  an  injunction,  providing  for 
concurrent  application  of  any  Injunction 
i.ssued  under  this  act  and  any  Injunction 
which  may  be  granted  under  section 
208  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  and  a  reduction  of  the  maximum 


length  of  an  injunction  under  this  bill 
from  160  days  to  120  days. 

These  are  important  changes  and  it  Is 
my  hope  that  some  who  found  it  difQ- 
cult  to  support  the  measure  which  was 
passed  last  year  may  as  a  result  of  such 
changes  find  it  possible  to  give  their  sup- 
port this  year. 

Passage  of  this  measure  has  long  been 
awaited  by  the  people  of  my  State  and 
of  the  other  U.S.  Pacific  islands.  I  first 
introduced  a  measui-e  to  reasonably  se- 
cme  our  only  means  of  surface  commerce 
back  in  1971.  In  January  of  1972,  3  days 
of  hearings  were  held  on  that  measure  in 
Honolulu.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings 
legislative  changes  were  made  and  in  the 
first  session  of  the  93d  Congi-ess  all  four 
members  of  the  Hawaii  congi-essional 
delegation  jointly  introduced  the  legisla- 
tion which  was  the  forerimner  of  the 
measure  I  introduce  here  today. 

The  hearings  which  have  been  held, 
the  reports  v.hich  have  been  filed,  and 
the  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
have  all  amply  demonstrated  the  severity 
and  uniqueness  of  the  problem  which  this 
measure  seeks  to  resolve.  WC:  in  Hawaii, 
are  uniquely  dependent  upon  one  mode 
of  surface  commerce  and  upon  that  com- 
merce flowing  between  the  west  coast 
ports  and  our  ports  in  Hawaii.  Such  de- 
pendence is  shared  only  by  the  other  U.S. 
Pacific  islands.  Yet  that  trade  has  almost 
no  influence  on  the  collective  bargaining 
process  because  it  constitutes  such  a 
small  percentage  of  total  west  coast  mar- 
itime trade.  The  west  coast-Hawaii  trade 
constitutes  only  some  3  percent  of  the 
total  longshore  hours  worked  on  the  west 
coast  and  some  7  percent  of  the  ship- 
board labor.  On  the  management  side 
the  carrier  involved  in  that  trade  has  less 
than  13  percent  of  the  voting  strength 
ir  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  the 
management  interest  responsible  for 
negotiating  settlement  of  marttime  dis- 
putes affecting  the  west  coast  trade. 

The  Hawaii  and  United  States  Pacific 
Islands  Surface  Commerce  Act  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  we  should  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible,  consistent  with 
our  objective,  with  the  noi-mal  economic 
forces  which  are  operative  in  labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 

My  bill  recognizes  further  that  any 
measure  of  interference  in  labor-man- 
agement disputes  must  be  an  evenhand- 
ed  one.  Any  interference  must  be  to  the 
advantage  of  neither  labor  nor  manage- 
ment. 

It  recognizes  that  the  mere  and  re- 
curring threat  of  stoppage  itself  causes 
great  economic  damage  as  merchants 
and  other  economic  intei'ests  in  Hawaii 
seek  to  gird  against  any  stoppage  by  ex- 
pensive stockpiling  of  merchandise. 
Warehousing  costs  in  Hawaii  are  250 
percent  of  mainland  costs  according  to  a 
recent  study. 

Tliis  measure  recognizes  that  any  pro- 
posed solution  must  not  only  be  fair  and 
reliant  on  normal  labor-management 
economic  forces  but  it  must  also  be  one 
which  can  be  readily  implemented.  The 
proposed  solution  is  one  which  has  been 
regularly  utilized  on  a  voluntaiy  basis 
to  transport  militai-y  cargo  including 
post  exchange  and  commissary  supplies 
during  previous  shipping  stoppages. 


This  measure  meets  the  necessary  cri- 
teria of  having  broad  support.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  imanimous  support  of  the 
Hawaii  congressional  delegation,  last 
year's  measure  had  the  support  of  the 
Governor  and  the  mayors  of  our  coun- 
ties. The  Hawaii  State  Senate  endorsed 
the  proposal  as  did  the  representatives  of 
Guam  and  American  Samoa.  The  Hono- 
lulu Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
Hawaii  economic  interests  supported  the 
measure.  The  county  councils  have  indi- 
cated their  support. 

Despite  differences  of  party  and  po- 
litical philosophy  we  achieved  a  remark- 
able degree  of  unity  in  support  of  such 
action.  While  some  seek  greater  relief 
than  that  provided  here,  it  is  one  around 
which  an  extraordinary  array  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  leaders  have  rallied.  I 
am  confident  this  revised  version  will  re- 
ceive even  broader  support.  The  reasons 
are  clear  and  persuasive. 

On  each  occasion  when  there  is  a 
shipping  stoppage  in  the  west  coast  trade, 
or  even  the  threat  of  such  a  stoppage, 
the  shippers  and  consumers  of  Hawaii 
are  held  hostage  in  a  dispute  not  of 
their  making  and  one  over  which  they 
have  little,  if  any,  influence. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  we  received  ex- 
tensive documentation  detailing  the  se- 
verity of  the  economic  damage  to  the 
people  of  om-  State  during  the  1972  ship- 
ping strike.  Nothing  has  happened  since 
those  hearings  to  lessen  our  concern. 
The  strike  then  current  continued  for 
another  34  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  injunction.  In  fact,  a 
later  strike,  involving  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  workers,  closed  down  our  shipping 
for  41  days. 

With  99  percent  of  our  trade  by  weight 
arriving  by  ship  or  barge  and  with  some 
90  percent  of  our  Imported  food  products 
dependent  on  west  coast-Hawaii  ship- 
ping, the  need  for  relief  can  be  clearly 
shown.  In  conjunction  with  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  Tnist  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  we  are  in  a  uniquely  depend- 
ent and  vulnerable  condition. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  seek  a 
solution  to  our  problem  through  general 
legislation  which  would  apply  to  all 
transportation  stoppages.  I  have  opposed 
this  course  of  action  for  our  problem 
is  unique  and  there  is  no  justification  in 
my  mind  for  placing  restrictions  on  the 
right  to  strike  or  to  settle  disputes 
through  free  collective  bargaining  where 
no  clear  and  overriding  threat  to  the 
economic  health  and  survival  of  a  people 
exists. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  measure  the 
costs  in  precise  dollar  amounts  which 
have  been  added  to  the  cost  of  Uving  and 
doing  business  in  Hawaii  because  of  the 
recurring  stoppages.  Yet  we  know  they 
were  substantial.  We  know  these  costs 
are  eventually  borne  by  every  business- 
man, every  worker  and  every  consumer 
in  Hawaii.  We  know  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  once  again  foimd  it  necessary 
to  continue  the  cost  of  living  allowance 
for  Federal  employees  in  Hawaii. 

We  know  it  is  time  that  we  take  effec- 
tive action  to  bring  an  end  to  this  added 
burden.  We  are  confident  this  can  be 
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done  without  giving  up  the  Important 
rights  of  any  gi-oup.  I  believe  the  measui-e 
Introduced  here  today  Is  the  legislative 
vehicle  through  which  our  goal  can  final- 
ly be  achieved. 

"  Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
D.'.NiEL  iNOUYE,  In  Offering  the  Hawaii 
and  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  Surface  Com- 
merce Act  of  1975.  Hawaii's  two  Repre- 
sentatives, Spark  Matsunaga  and  Patsy 
Mink,  have  just  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Our  bill  permits  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa,  or 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Tioist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  to  seek  a 
120-day  injimction  continuing  shipping 
service  between  the  west  coast  and  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Islands  In  the  event  of  a 
west  coast  longshore  or  maritime  strike 
or  lockout  which  imperils  the  health  or 
well-being  of  the  people  in  any  U.S. 
Pacific  Island. 

If  the  Federal  district  court  finds  that 
there  is  such  an  Imperilment,  It  may 
enjoin  that  part  of  the  strike  or  lockout 
which  interrupts  normal  shipping  be- 
tween the  west  coast  ports  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Ti-ust  Tenitoi-y  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
The  120-day  injunction  period  would 
run  concurrently  with  any  Taft-Hartley 
injunction  with  which  it  might  overlap. 
Any  employee  who  performs  work  dur- 
ing the  Injunction  period  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  wages,  hours  and  other  con- 
ditions of  his  previous  contract,  but  the 
bill  provides  that  he  shall  be  paid  retro- 
actively for  such  period  any  wage  in- 
crease which  may  be  in  his  new  contract. 
This  bill  will  not  interfere  with  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  the  rights  of  orga- 
nized labor,  which  I  have  always  strongly 
suppoi-ted.    The   number   of   man-days 
involved  in  the  UJS.  Pacific  Islands  trade 
is  quite  small  in  relation  to  the  total  for 
all  west  coast  dockside  and  shipboard 
labor,  and  an  injunction  under  this  bill, 
therefore,  could  not  significantly  inter- 
fere with  the  ability  of  labor  and  man- 
agement to  freely  negotiate  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  each  other  duiing  a 
work  stoppage. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  based  gen- 
erally on  S.  1566,  the  Hawaii  and  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands  Surface  Commerce  Act  of 
1973,  which  Senator  Inouye  and  I  co- 
sponsored  in  the  93d  Congress  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  17,  1974,  by  a 
58  to  39  vote,  only  to  die  in  the  House. 
It  improves  upon  that  bill  in  several 
respects  in  order  to  meet  the  suggestions 
of  friends  and  critics.  A  requu-ement  that 
there  be  an  imperilment  of  health  or 
well-bemg  is  established  and  the  adju- 
dicatory role  of  the  court  in  Issuing  the 
injunction  is  made  clear.  The  length  of 
the  injunction  period  has  been  reduced 
from  160  to  120  days  and  an  injunction 
obtained  under  this  legislation  would  now 
f/fuH**.!"^'^  *  Taft-Hartley  Injunction. 
K  the  latter  were  obtained. 

f«l!f*^"i?*^"®y  ^^  r*"'«Jy  l>een  available 
to  help  the  people  of  my  Island  State  dur- 
ing even  prolonged  West  Coast  shipping 
«eups  because  an  emergency  must  be 
national"  rather  than  solely  "regional" 


in  scope  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
many  times  before,  the  geographical  lo- 
cation of  Hawaii  and  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions under  the  U.S.  flag  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  Ocean  make  them  overwhelm- 
ingly dependent  upon  a  lifeline  of  ship- 
ping passing  to  and  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States.  When  that  lifeline 
is  severed,  as  Hawaii's  has  been  on  a 
number  of  occasions  totaling  nearly  4 
years  since  World  War  n,  the  results  can 
be  personal  tragedy  and  economic  dis- 
aster. 

This  legislation  seeks  for  Americans 
living  in  the  mid-Pacific,  who  must  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  ocean  ship- 
ping to  carry  their  essential  exports  and 
Imports,  only  that  security  of  transporta- 
tion service  which  citizens  on  the  U.S. 
mainland  enjoy  lai-gely  through  having 
so  many  alteraatives  available  to  them— 
cars,  ti-ucks,  trains,  barges,  local  short- 
haul  air  freight,  and  so  on.  Pacific  Is- 
lands do  not  have  that  aiTay  of  trans- 
portation alternatives. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  again  prove 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Hawaii  and  of  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  as  they  did  so  de- 
cisively last  year,  by  giving  their  support 
to  the  Hawaii  and  U.  S.  Pacific  Islands 
Surface  Commerce  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  tlie  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 1126 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Hawaii  and  United 
States  Pacific  Island.s  Surface  Commerce  Act 
of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings : 

(a)  that  the  unique  geographical  situation 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Guam  and  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which 
are  physically  Isolated  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  miles  of  water  from  both  Alaska 
and  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States,  gener- 
ates a  unique  dependence  on  ocean  shipping 
as  a  means  for  maintaining  normal  com- 
merce between  any  of  tlie  United  States  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States; 

(b)  that  disruption  of  the  normal  flow  of 
m.iritlme  interstate  commerce  which  re- 
sults from  a  strike  or  lockout  affecting  the 
longshore  or  maritime  Indmtrles  on  the  West 
Coast  ImperUs  the  health  or  weU-belng  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Islands: 

<c)  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  Islands  have  frequently  been  Inno- 
cent third  parties  in,  and  suffered  enduring 
harm  from,  disruptions  in  maritime  inter- 
state commerce  described  in  subsection  (b); 

(d)  that  a  disruption  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  means  suffering  for  the  people  of 
the  Umted  States  Pacific  Islands  comparable 
to  that  which  the  people  of  any  other  State 
would  suffer  If  all  domestic  surface  transpor- 
tation ser\'lng  such  State  were  halted,  there- 
by constructing  a  barrier  around  such  St.ite 
and  preventing  both  the  entry  and  exit  of  all 
goods  ti-ansported  thereto  and  therefrom  by 
rail,  truck,  ship,  barge,  and  any  other  means 
of  intorstate  siirfnre   mmmprrr.   permitting 


only  e>;tren-'ely  expensive  long  distance  -Mr 
transport  into  and  out  of  such  State; 

(e)  that  the  use  of  present  Federal  emer- 
gency dispute  procedures  for  resolving  dis- 
putes affecting  the  West  Coast  longshore  or 
maritime  industries  has  not  prevented  seri- 
ous disruptions  in  the  normal  flow  of  mari- 
time commerce  which  has  Imperiled  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  thp 
United  States  Pacific  islands;  and 

(f)  that  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
normal  maritime  interstate  commerce  be- 
tween West  Coast  pons  and  the  United 
States  Pacific  Islands  is  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Paciflc  Islands. 

Sec.  3.  (a )  No  strike  or  lockout  in  the  long- 
shore or  maritime  industries  in  the  State  of 
VVa.shlagton.  Oregon,  or  California  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  such  States  are  referred  to  as  the 
"West  Coast")  which  imperUs  the  health  or 
well-being  of  the  people  in  any  United  States 
Paci^c  Island  shall  be  permitted  to  Interrupt 
normal  shipping  from  any  port  on  the  West 
Coast  to  any  United  States  Pacific  Island,  or 
from  any  United  States  Pacific  Island  to  any 
port  on  the  West  Coast  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days. 

(b)  The  Gowmor  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  or 
American  Samoa,  or  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
or  the  designated  representative  of  any  such 
Governor  or  of  such  Commissioner  (if  such 
a  strike  or  lockout  Interrupts  normal  ship- 
ping of  any  United  States  Pacific  Island 
where  such  Governor  or  High  Comml.ssioner 
is  the  e.xecutive)  may  petition  any  United 
States  district  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  to  any  disruption  described  in 
section  2(b)  of  this  Act  to  enjoin  that  part 
of  any  strike  or  lockout  or  continuation 
tliereof  which  interrupts  normal  shipping 
between  the  West  Coast  and  any  United 
States  Paciflc  Island,  and  If  the  court  finds 
that  such  strike  or  lockout  meets  the  condi- 
tion described  In  section  3(a)  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  that  part  of  any 
such  strike  or  lock  out  or  continuation 
thereof  which  interrupts  normal  shipping 
between  the  West  Coast  and  any  United 
Slates  Pacific  Island,  and  to  make  such  other 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  such 
injunction  and  temporary  restraining  order 
shall  in  the  aggregate  remain  in  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  unless  discharged 
prior  to  expiration  of  such  period  with  dis- 
continuance of  the  disruption  of  maritime 
interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  employee  (the  terms  or 
conditions  of  whose  position  of  employment 
are  governed  by  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  employer  and  the  labor  orgn- 
ntzaiiou  prior  to  such  strike  or  lockout  de- 
scribed in  section  3(a)  of  this  act)  who 
performs  work  or  services  for  his  employer 
during  the  term  of  the  Injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  referred  to  In  section 
3(b)  shall  perform  such  work  or  services 
pursuant  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  of  the  last 
agreement  between  such  employer  and  labor 
organization  prior  to  such  strike  or  lockout 
«b)  Each  employee  shall  receive  additional 
wages  for  performing  work  or  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  to  fully  compen- 
sate him  for  the  difference  between  the  hour- 
ly wage  he  actually  was  paid  for  perform- 
ing such  work  or  services  and  the  hourly 
wage  he  would  have  been  paid  under  the 
agreement  which  resolves  the  labor  dispute 
had  It  been  In  effect. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
•Ait  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  cotu-ts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101-115). 
.shall  not  apply  to  any  injunction  isstied 
under  section  3(b)  of  this  Act. 
Sr^.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
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(a)  the  term  "interrupt  normal  shipping" 
means— 

( 1 )  a  refusal  to  permit  the  receipt  or  proc- 
essing of  cargo  or  its  loading  aboard  a  ship 
at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  if  such  cargo 
ii  destined  for  use  in  Hawaii  or  any  United 
Slates  Pacific  Island;  or 

(2)  a  refusal  to  permit  tlie  unloading  of 
cargo  from  a  ship  or  its  processing  and  de- 
livery at  a  port  on  the  West  Coast  if  such 
cargo  was  sliipped  from  Hawaii  or  any  United 
Stales  Pacific  Island:  or 

(3)  a  refusal  to  operate  (or  to  permit  the 
operation  of)  a  ship  from  a  port  on  the  West 
Coast  with  cargo  destined  for  use  in"  any^ 
United  States  Pacific  Island  or  a  ship  from 
Hawaii  or  any  United  States  Pacific  Island 
with  cargo  destined  for  a  port  on  the  West 
Coast- 
lb)  the  term  "sti-ike"  has  tnc  same  mean- 
ing as  it  has  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Att,   1947;   and 

(c)  the  terms  "employer,"  "employee,"  and 
"labor  organization"  have  the  same  meanings 
as  such  terms  have  in  section  2(2),  (3),  and 
(5).  respectively,  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

(d)  the  term  "United  States  Pacific  Island" 
means  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(e)  the  term  "West  Coast"  means  any  port 
or  ports  located  in  the  states  of  California, 
Oregon  or  Washington. 

(f)  the  term  "maritime  interstate  com- 
merce" means  that  cargo  destined  for  use  in 
or  shipped  from  any  United  States  Pacific 
Island  from  or  to  tlie  West  Coast  by  surface 
transportation. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment unless  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
longshore  or  maritime  industry  on  the  West 
Coast  is  occurring  on  such  date  or  enact- 
ment. In  which  case  such  provisions  shall 
take  effect  on  the  fifth  day  after  sucli  date 
of  enactment. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (relating  to 
equal  employment  opportunity)  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  procedures  estab- 
lished for  determining  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  title  VII.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 

EEOC  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  relat- 
ing to  equal  employment  opportunity. 
The  amendments  are  procedural  in  na- 
ture and  designed  to  make  the  enforce- 
ment of  violations  more  expeditious  and 
effective. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  limit  the  time  in  which  lawsuits 
can  be  filed  against  employers  for  racial 
or  sex  dlscilmlnation.  Presently,  there 
is  no  statute  of  limitations,  and  cases 
are  often  filed  3,  4,  5,  or  more  years 
after  the  alleged  episodes  took  place.  The 
result  is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  be  able 
to  bring  witnesses  to  bear  upon  the 
truthfuhiess  and  substantiality  of  these 
charges  under  42  U.S.C.  2000e,  et  seq. 
My  amendment  would  establish  a  3-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  filing  such  law- 
suits. 

42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(ei  provides  that 
charges  shall  be  filed  with  the  EEOC 
within  180  days  after  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  occurred.  Sub- 
section (f)  (1)  provides  that  if  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  secure  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  within  30  days  after 


the  charge  Is  filed.  It  may  file  a  civil 
action.  If  the  charge  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission is  dismissed,  or  within  180  days 
from  filing  it  the  Commission  has  not 
filed  a  civil  action,  the  person  aggrieved 
may  bring  a  civil  action  within  90  days. 
The  sections  are  confusing,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  U.S.  district  courts  have  taken 
the  position  that  there  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  on  the  right  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit.  Perhaps  the  leading  case  on  the 
subject  is  EEOC  against  Cleveland  Mills 
Co..  which  I  will  add  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Again,  I  am  proposing 
a  3-year  limitation.  This  limit  does  not 
apply  to  individuals,  who  still  are  subject 
to  the  90-day  limitation. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  provides 
new  limits  regarding  the  prosecutional 
powei-s  of  the  EEOC.  The  law  at  present 
gives  both  an  aggrieved  individual  and 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  file  a 
complaint  and  subsequently  to  prosecute 
it.  My  amendment  would  specify  that 
only  an  aggrieved  individual  himself  can 
initiate  a  complaint,  although  the  Com- 
mission or  the  individual  can  prosecute 
a  complaint  once  filed.  The  amendment 
will  take  the  Commission  out  of  the 
business  of  searching  for  employment 
violations,  although  it  may  still  assist 
in  seeking  volimtary  compliance  and 
ultimately  prosecuting  on  behalf  of  an 
individual. 

Legislative  history  shows  that  a  pri- 
vate right  of  action  alone,  without  the 
Commission's  Intervention,  is  inadequate 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  law,  so 
denying  the  Commission  all  enforcement 
powers  would  jeopardize  the  law's  effec- 
tiveness. The  Commission  will  still  have 
enough  clout  to  encourage  an  employer's 
voluntary  compliance,  and  its  workload 
and  backlog  should  be  reduced. 

Finally,  my  bill  provides  employers 
with  a  judicial  means  of  protection  from 
unreasonable  requests  for  infoi-mation 
concerning  discriminatory  employment 
practices.  No  longer  will  a  complainant 
or  the  EEOC  be  allowed  to  undertake  a 
"fishing  expedition"  in  search  of  evi- 
dence. The  employer  may  petition  a  dis- 
trict court  to  disallow  requests  for  in- 
formation deemed  to  be  irrelevant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  decision  in  EEOC  against 
Cleveland  MUls  Co.  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

Fourth  Circuit — No.  73-2298  J 

Appeal   From   the   United   States   District 

Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 

Carolina,  at  Shelby.  Woodrow  W.  Jones, 

District  Jxtoge 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Appellant,  versus  Cleveland  Mills  Com- 
pany, Appellee. 

Argued  February  8.  1974. 

Decided  August  19,  1974. 

Before  Haynsworth,  Chief  Judge,  and 
Russell  and  Field  Circuit  Judges. 

Haynsworth,  Chief  Judge: 

In  the  District  Court,  summarj'  judgment 
was  entered  for  the  defendant  upon  the 
ground  that  this  action  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  remedy 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


allegedly  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices could  not  be  maintained  because  of 
time  limitations.  It  construed  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  19721 
amending  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,'  which  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
Commission  the  right  to  institute  Judicial 
enforcement  proceedings,  as  limiting  the 
newly  created  right  to  proceedings  com- 
menced within  a  period  of  150  days  following 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  administrative  charge."  We 
reverse,  for  we  do  not  find  the  Commis.sions 
right  to  seek  judicial  enforcement  so  cir- 
cumscribed. 

z 

The.se  proceedings  were  begun  administra- 
tively on  August  2,  1968  when  one  of  its 
members  filed  with  the  Commission  a  charge 
of  racial  discrimination  against  Cleveland 
Mills.  The  proceedings  did  not  move  with 
rapidity.  Cleveland  was  not  notified  of  the 
filing  of  the  charge  until  November  28,  1968, 
and  the  first  conciliation  conference  was  held 
only  on  July  15,  1970.  On  August  17,  1971, 
more  than  three  years  after  the  filing  of  the 
charge,  the  Commission  made  a  finding  of 
probable  cause  to  believe  the  charge  of  past 
and  continuing  discrimination  by  Cleveland. 
Stm,  conciliation  attempts  were  continued 
until  November  28,  1972,  v/hen  the  Commis- 
sion notified  the  "aggrieved  parties"  of  their 
right  under  42  U.S.C.A.  §  2000e-5(f )  (1)  to 
commence  a  private  action  within  90  days. 
No  such  action  having  been  commenced 
within  the  allowable  time,  the  Commission 
commenced  this  action  on  March  2,  1973, 
over  four  and  one-half  years  after  the  filing 
of  the  charge. 

n 

During  most  of  the  pendency  of  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  the  Commission 
had  no  enforcement  powers.  After  the  inves- 
tigation and  a  determination  of  probable 
cause  to  believe  tiie  respondent  was  in  viola- 
tion of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  the  Commission  was  authorized  only  to 
seek  voluntary  compliance.  Its  roles  were 
those  of  the  conferee,  conciliator  and  unco- 
erclve  persuader.  If  those  processes  failed, 
the  Commission  was  required  to  notify  the 
aggrieved  parties,  who,  within  30  days  after 
such  notice,  could  file  an  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  their  rights.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  Judicial  enforcement  except  such 
a  private  action  in  the  name  aud  at  the  in- 
stance of  an  aggrieved  party  filgd  wltmn  tiie 
30-day  period. 

The  enforcement  scheme  was  substantially 
altered  in  March  1972  when  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  in  this  case  had  been  pend- 
ing for  more  than  three  and  one-half  years. 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972  amended  42  U.S.C.A.  2000e-5(f)  (1)  to 
read  In  pertinent  part: 

"If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  *  ♦  *,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  unable  to  secure  from  the 
respondent  a  conciliation  agreement  accept- 
able to  the  Commission,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  respondent 
not  a  government,  governmental  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  named  in  the  charge. 
*  *  •  The  person  or  persons  aggrieved  shall 
have  the  right  to  Intervene  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Commission  •  •  * .  If  a  charge 
filed  with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  is  dismissed  by 
the  Commission,  or  If  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  from  the  filing  of  such 
charge  *  »  »  the  Commission  has  not  filed  a 
civil  action  under  this  section  •  *  *  or  the 
Commission  has  not  entered  Into  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  to  which  the  person  ag- 
grieved Is  a  party,  the  Commission  *  •  •  shall 
so  notify  the  person  aggrieved  aud  within 
ninety  days  after  the  giving  of  such  notice 
a  civil  action  may  be  brought  against  the 
respondent  named  In  the  charge  (A)  by  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  (B)  If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
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Commission,  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice.  •  •  •  Upon  timely 
application,  the  court  may,  in  Its  discretion, 
permit  the  Commission  •  •  •  to  Intervene 
in  such  civil  action  upon  certification  that 
the  case  is  of  general  public   importance." 

The  text  of  the  section  contains  no  ex- 
"i-essed  or  clearly  Implied  time  limitation 
upon  the  Commission's  right  to  file  a  civil 
!i?tion  once  it  has  accured.  The  first  part  of 
1  he  section  confers  the  right  of  action  upon 
tlie  Commission  subject  to  conditions  only, 
that  at  least  30  days  shall  have  elapsed  from 
tlie  filing  of  the  charge  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  failed  to  obtain  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  it.  Tlie  latter  part 
of  the  section  confers  a  private  right  of 
action  upon  the  aggrieved  person,  and  that 
private  right  of  action  is  closely  confined 
within  defined  time  periods.  The  private  right 
of  action  may  not  be  exercised  until  after 
the  lapse  of  180  days  from  the  filhig  of  the 
charge  and  the  aggrieved  person  has  received 
notice  from  the  Commission  that  (1)  the 
charge  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  (2)  that  the  Commission  has  not  filed 
a  civil  action,  and  (3)  that  the  Commission 
has  not  entered  Into  a  conciliation  agreement 
to  which  the  aggrieved  person  is  a  party.  Once 
the  time  within  which  a  private  action  may 
be  filed  commences  to  run,  it  survives  for 
a  period  of  90  days,  after  which  It  is  forever 
extinguished.  This  confinement  of  the  private 
right  of  action  is  consistent  with  the  earlier 
provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  in  which  an  aggrieved  person 
had  only  a  30-day  period  following  the 
"suit  letter"  hi  which  to  commence  a  pro- 
ceeding in  court.  The  newly  created  right  of 
the  Commission  to  seek  Judicial  enforce- 
ment had  no  such  prior  history,  and  the 
presence  of  strictures  upon  the  individual's 
private  right  of  action  does  not  necessarily 
import  a  congressional  intention  to  Impose 
strict  time  limitations  of  a  comparable  na- 
ture on  the  Commission.  The  180-day  period 
serves  Us  aK>arent  purpose  when  it  limits 
the  time  before  which  a  private  action  may 
not  be  filed  and  thus  avoids  potential  inter- 
ference with  the  Commission  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  primary  duties  of  conciliation 
and  enforcement.  One  would  suppose  that  if 
the  Congress  had  intended  to  cut  off  the 
Commission's  right  of  action.  It  would  have 
included  clear  language  to  that  effect.  Just 
as  it  did  when  It  clearly  expressed  its  Inten- 
tion to  cut  off  the  individuals  private  right 
of  action. 

m 

A  Uteral  readhig  of  the  statute  is  con- 
sistent with  its  legislative  history. 

When  Congress  was  considering  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  it  Is 
clear  that  It  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
voluntary  system  of  enforcement,  supple- 
mented only  by  the  strictly  confined  private 
right  of  action,  had  proven  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  Title  VII.*  There 
was  general  agreement  upon  the  need  of 
legislation  conferring  enforcement  powers 
upon  the  Commission,  and  the  large  area 
of  debate  was  over  the  question  of  whether 
the  Commission  should  be  given  the  power 
to  enter  enforceable  orders  or  whether  it 
should  be  authorized  to  maintain  actions  in 
the  district  courts.-  By  whatever  means, 
however,  the  congressional  contemplation 
u-as  that  there  should  be  primary  reliance 
upon  the  powers  of  enforcement  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission,  and  not  upon 
private  lawsuits,  to  achieve  equal  employ- 
ment opportvmity." 

Congre-ss  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  taking  the  Commission  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  to  administratively 
process  a  majority  of  the  complaints.'  It 
Knew  of  the  Commission's  accumulated  back- 
lop  of  cases  and  of  the  likelihood  that  the 
inimber   of   filings   would   continue   on   the 


Increase.'  Nor  was  there  any  likeliliood  that 
the  grant  of  enforcement  powers  to  the 
Commission  would  accelerate  its  perform- 
ance in  seeking  the  disposition  of  complaints 
In  the  administrative  process  by  voluntary 
compliance. 

These  conditions  make  it  highly  unlikely 
that  the  Congress  would  have  considered 
the  imposition  of  narrow  and  precise  time 
limits  upon  the  Commission's  right  to  &le 
an  action  for  Judicial  enforcement.  If  it  had 
Intended  to  impose  a  180-day  cut  off  on  the 
Commission's  right  of  action,  and  admin- 
istrative proceedings  dragged  on  as  they 
had  been  doUig.  most  of  the  aggrieved  parties 
would  be  denied  Commission  representation 
in  court  and  left  to  their  own  devices  to 
seek  Judicial  enforcement  of  their  rights. 
This  was  the  situation  the  1972  Act  was 
designed  to  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tlie  Commission  were  driven  to  commence 
Judicial  proceedings  before  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  receipt  of  each  complaint, 
attainment  of  the  expressed  congressional 
goal  of  obtaining  voluntary  compliance 
through  conciliation  and  persuasion  in  most 
of  the  cases  would  lie  seriously  prejudiced.  In 
the  administrative  proces-  careful  study  of 
an  employer's  employment  practices  and 
thorough  exploration  of  all  reasonable  bases 
for  agreement  and  compromise  may  require 
time.  Great  haste  in  filing  Judicial  proceed- 
ings before  the  administrative  procedures  are 
mature  would  result  in  burdens  and  disrup- 
tions to  the  Commission  and  to  employers 
which  wotild  hardly  be  calculated  to  further 
the  effectiveness  of  procedures  directed  to- 
ward voluntary  compliance.  The  congres- 
sional purpose  tliat  the  possibilities  of  vol- 
untary compliance  by  agreement  be  first 
thoroughly  explored  and  the  congressional 
purpose  that  Judicial  enforcement  proceed- 
ings t)e  primarily  the  province  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  may  be  har- 
monized but  not  if  a  180-day  p>eriod  from  the 
filing  of  the  charge  is  Imposed  for  the  filing 
of  Judicial  proceedings. 

It  is  suggested  by  Cleveland  that  if  an  em- 
ployer is  engaged  m  a  continuing  violation 
of  the  Act,  the  expiration  of  a  180-day  period 
of  limitations  would  not  prevent  the  filing 
of  a  new  charge  and  the  commencement  of 
a  Judicial  proceeding  founded  upon  the  sec- 
ond charge  within  180  days  thereafter.  Tills, 
however,  would  necessitate  the  filing  of  mul- 
tiple cliarges  and  would  fiu-ther  complicate 
the  Commission's  work  with  technicalities 
serving  no  useful  purpose.  If  the  processes  of 
investigation  and  conciliation  are  proceeding 
actively  180  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
charge,  the  Act's  purposes  are  served  by  per- 
mitting the  administrative  processes  to  pro- 
ceed to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Dis- 
continuance and  disruption  in  commencing 
new  proceedings  would  serve  no  such  pur- 
pose. 

References  in  the  Report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  of  March  6,  1972  to  the  private 
right  of  action  seem  to  support  our  literal 
reading  of  the  amended  section : 

••*  .  .  The  retention  of  the  private  right 
of  action,  as  amended,  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  an  individual  aggrieved  by  a  vio- 
lation of  Title  VII  should  not  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  claim  merely  l>ecause  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  the  case  may  be,  that  there  are  Insuf- 
ficient grounds  for  the  Government  to  file  a 
complaint.  Moreover,  it  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  the  person  aggrieved  does  not  have 
to  endure  lengthy  delays  if  the  Commission 
or  Attorney  General  does  not  act  with  due 
diligence  aud  speed.  Accordingly,  the  provi- 
sions described  above  allow  the  person  ag- 
grieved to  elect  to  pxirsue  his  or  her  own 
remedy  imder  this  title  •  *  •.  It  is  hoped 
that  recourse  to  the  private  lawsxUt  will  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  *  •  •.  How- 
ever, •  •  •  It  is  necessary  that  all  avenues 
be  left  open  for  quick  and  effective  relief. " 
118  Cong.  Rec.  7167   (March  6,  1972). 


The  Conference  Committee's  allusions  to 
the  "individual's  election"  to  pursue  his  or 
her  own  remedy  If  there  are  l<Hig  delays  )n 
the  administrative  process  and  to  the  nece.-.- 
slty  "that  all  avenues  be  left  open  for  quick 
and  effective  relief"  support  an  Inference 
that  the  Commission's  right  to  sue  contlnueis 
after  the  individuars  right  has  matured.  The 
illusions  indicate  that  individual  standing 
to  sue  is  designed  to  let  the  individiml 
choose  between  pursuing  his  own  remedy 
and  relying  on  the  representation  of  the 
Commission.  Clearly,  that  choice  would  be 
Illusory  if  the  Commission's  right  of  action 
had  already  been  extinguished. 

IV 

A  number  of  district  courts  have  cou- 
.sidered  tills  question  with  varying  results.- 
We  do  not  liave  the  benefit  of  any  decision 
from  another  court  of  appeals,  but  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  dual  congressional  pur- 
pose, first,  to  encourage  compliance  through 
conciliation  and  persuasion,  and,  second,  to 
place  upon  the  Commission  primary  respon- 
sibility for  Judicial  enforcement  proceedings, 
is  inconsLstent  with  Cleveland's  contention 
that  the  Commission,  tinder  the  section,  loses 
its  right  to  seek  Judicial  enforcement  when 
the  180-day  period  followmg  the  filing  of  the 
charge  expires.  The  text  of  the  statute,  what 
light  we  can  glean  from  the  legislative  history 
and  the  basic  legislative  purposes  sought 
to  be  sen-ed  all  trend  against  the  rigid  re- 
striction of  the  Commission's  enforcement 
power  which  Cleveland  urges  upon  us. 

V 

Cleveland  understandably  expresses  con- 
cern that  if  the  Commission's  right  to  sue 
survives  the  180-day  period,  the  Commission 
and  the  aggrieved  individual  will  have  con- 
current rights  of  suit  for  90  days.  Cleveland 
argues  that  this  would  be  inconsistent  with 
congressional  and  Judicial  aversion  to  dupli- 
cative litigation,  aud  that  only  by  constrxiing 
5  706(f)  (1)  as  providing  consecutive,  limited 
rights  of  action  can  this  danger  of  dupll- 
cltous  lawsuits  be  avoided.  We  need  not  now 
vnidertake  the  resolution  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  if  the  Commission  and 
an  aggrieved  party  each  filed  an  enforce- 
ment action  durUig  the  90-day  period  during 
which  private  actions  are  conditionally  au- 
thorized. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Imposition  of  a  180-day  limitation  on  the 
Commission's  right  to  sue  Is  not  the  only 
answer  or  even  the  best  means  of  Implemen- 
tation of  a  policy  against  duplicative  law- 
suits. In  fact,  of  the  alternatives  available, 
imposition  of  such  a  limitation  is  the  most 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  language  of 
the  Act  and  its  remedial  purposes.  Other 
approaches,  more  in  keeping  with  the  Act 
aud  its  purposes  and  equally  effective  in  pre- 
venthig  duplicitous  lawsuits,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  courts  when  called  upon  to 
meet  the  problem  of  duplicitous  actions.' 
We  need  not  now  choose  between  those  other 
alternatives,  but  their  existence  and  appar- 
ent harmony  with  the  legislative  scheme  re- 
futes Cleveland's  contention  that  only  by 
imposing  a  180-day  limitation  on  the  Com- 
mission's right  to  sue  can  the  danger  of 
duplicitous  actions  be  avoided. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  180-day  period 
contained  In  42  U.S.C.A.  f  2000e-6(f)  (1)  is 
referable  to  the  beginning  of  the  time  within 
which  an  aggrieved  party  may  file  a  private 
action,  but  that  its  expiration  does  not 
finally  terminate  the  Commission's  right  of 
action.  The  decision  of  the  District  Court 
dismissing  the  Commission's  complaint  for 
failure  to  timely  file,  therefore,  is  reversed 
and  the  case  remanded  for  further  proceed- 
ings. 

Revi-rseil  and  Remanded. 
footnotes 

'  PX.  92-261,  86  Stat.  103   (1972). 

'42  U.S.C.A.  $f  aoOOe,  et  seq. 
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=  EEOC  V.  Cleveland  MUI3  Co.,  W.D.N.C, 
364  P.  Supp.  1235. 

'  1972  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  2137, 
2139  41. 

Id  at  2167-76. 

'^  See  the  C:?nference  Committee  Sectlon- 
by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act  of  1972.  118  Cong.  Rec. 
S.  ;J462  (March  6,  1972). 

•  Sec,  House  Report  No.  92  238,  92d  Cong. 

Isl  Sess.  3-5.  12  (1971);   and  Senate  Report 

No.  92-415,  92d  Cong.  1st  Sess.  5  6.  87  ( 1971 ) . 

1972   U.S.   Code   Cong.   &  Ad.   News  2137, 

2139-43. 

"  Cases  finding  no  limitation  include:  EEOC 
V.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Civil  No. 
4515  (D.  Del.  March  29.  1974  1;  EEOC  v.  U.  S. 
Industries.  Civil  No.  73-283  (W.D.  Tenn.  Jan. 
2.  1974):  EEOC  v.  Huttlg  Sash  and  Door  Co., 
371  P.  Supp.  848  (S.D.  Ala.  1974):  EEOC  v. 
Bartenders  Int'l  Union,  Local  41,  369  F.  Supp. 
827  (N.D.  Cal.  1973):  EEOC  v.  Eagle  Iron 
Worlcs,  367  P.  Supp.  817  (S.D.  Iowa  1973; 
EEOC  v.  Duff  Brothers,  Inc.  364  F.  Supp.  405 
(E.D.  Tenn.  1973;  EEOC  v.  MobU  Oil  Corp., 
362  P.  Supp.  786  (W.D.  Mo.  1973)  Cases  find- 
ing a  time  limitation  on  the  Commission's 
right  to  sue  Include:  EEOC  v.  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp..  Civil  No.  73-42  (WD.  Tenn.  March  27, 
1974);  EEOC  v.  Griffin  Wheel  Co..  Civil  No. 
73  -H-429-S  (N.D.  Ala.  Peb.  5.  1974) ;  EEOC  v. 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cal..  369  P.  Supp.  579  (N.D. 
Ala.  1974);  EEOC  V.  Louisville  &  N.  R.  R.  368 
P.  Supp.  633  (N.D.  Ala.  1974);  and  EEOC  v. 
Container  Corp.  of  Am..  352  P.  Supp.  262 
(N.D.  Pla  1972).  Furthermore,  another  court 
within  this  circuit,  when  faced  with  the 
Indentical  issue  here  reached  a  conclusion 
at  odds  with  the  District  Court  In  this  case. 
EEOC  V.  Christianburg  Garment  Co..  Civil. 
No.  74-18  (W.D.  Va.  May  7.  1974). 

"Some  have  held  that  the  Commission's 
right  to  sue  terminates  only  when  an  indi- 
vidual action  is  actually  brought  and  re- 
strict the  individual  to  intervention  as  of 
right  once  a  CommLs.sion  action  has  com- 
menced, even  during  the  90-day  period.  Oth- 
ers have  indicated  that  the  Commission  Is 
altogether  barred  from  bringing  suit  diu-lng 
the  Individual's  90-day  period,  but  that  the 
Commission's  right  revives  upon  expiration 
of  that  period  should  the  individual  fail  to 
act.  See.  EEOC  v.  Missouri  Pac.  R.  R.,  8  Cir., 
493  P.  2d  71  (1974);  EEOC  v.  Huttig  Sash 
&  Door  Co.,  371  P.  Supp.  848  (S.D.  Ala.  1974); 
EEOC  V.  Cronln,  370  P.  Supp.  579  (E.D.  Mo 
1973);  and  EEOC  v.  Union  Oil  Co..  369  P. 
Supp.  579  (N.D.  Ala.  1974). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. > 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Mr.  Brock,  and  a  distinguished 
bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors.  I  intro- 
duce a  Senate  resolution  to  provide  lim- 
ited legislative  authority  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution,  in 
addition  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Brock)  and  myself,  are: 

Senators  Abourezk,  Brooke.  Church, 
Clark,  Curtis,  Eastland.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Helms.  Humphrey,  Johnston,  Laxalt, 
Leahy,  McClure,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Nelson,  Randolph,  Hugh  Scott,  Staf- 
ford, Thurmond,  Tunney,  and  Young. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness was  created  by  Senate  Resolution  58 
of  the  81st  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
20.  1950.  It  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  supplemented  by  other 


resolutions;  but  it  has  always  contained 
and  still  contains  this  sentence: 

No  proposed  legislation  shall  be  referred 
to  such  committee  and  such  committee  shall 
not  have  power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

That  sentence.  Mr.  President,  has  long 
seemed  to  many  thoughtful  members  of 
the  American  small  basiness  community 
to  be  an  affront. 

The  small  businessman  sees  himself  as 
a  second-class  citizen  in  the  organization 
and  estimation  of  the  Senate,  when  he 
compares  this  body's  treatment  of  small 
busin3ss  legislation  with  its  treatment  of 
legislation  affecting  other  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  veterans  is  referred 
to  a  committee  which  bears  the  name 
"Veterans'  Affairs." 

Legislation  pertaining  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  fai-mer  is 
referred  to  a  committee  which  bears  the 
name  "Agriculture  and  Forestry." 

But  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  referred  to  a 
committee  which  bears  the  name  "Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. ' 

The  small  businessman  perceives  or 
suspects — perhaps  not  correctly,  but  he 
still  thinks  it — that  his  interests  in  that 
committee  may  have  a  lower  priority 
than  the  interests  referred  to  in  the  com- 
mittee's name. 

Certainly  it  does  nothing  for  the  small 
businessman's  feeling  that  the  Senate 
and  his  Senator  are  concerned  for  his 
welfare,  when  the  "charter"  for  the  one 
Senate  committee  that  does  bear  the 
name  "Small  Business"  contains  the 
sentence  I  read,  to  the  effect  that  no 
legislative  power  whatever  shall  reside 
in  that  committee.  Senator  Brock,  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  and 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  give 
legislative  power  over  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  the  Senate  committee 
that  bears  the  name  "Small  Business." 

Small  business  is  a  significant  part  of 
our  economy.  Small  businesses  employ 
over  50  percent  of  all  working  Ameri- 
cans. The  goods  and  services  provided  by 
small  businesses  account  for  40  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Men  and 
women  of  small  business  provide  a  wide 
array  of  the  products  and  services  that 
are  crucial  to  the  functioning  of  our 
economy. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
small  business,  the  Congress  in  1953  es- 
tablished the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency  within 
the  executive  branch  of  Govei-nment. 

The  resolution  we  are  proposing  today 
would  simply  provide  that  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  agency  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  small  business  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  committee  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  small  business,  rather  than 
by  a  committee  concerned  with  a  whole 
host  of  other  subjects,  the  most  promi- 
nent and  first-mentioned  of  which  is 
banking. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
broadly,  sweepingly  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (e»  of  paragi-aph  (1)  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 


1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry, 
other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid  which 
are  specifically  assigned  to  other  committees 
under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

.    4.  Public  and  private  housing. 

5.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

6.  Gold  and  silver.  Including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

7.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

8.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dollar. 

9.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities*  rents, 
or  services. 

10.  Urban  affairs  generally. 

The  Banking  Committee's  jurisdiction 
over  the  Small  Business  Administration 
is  derived  from  one  part  of  clause  2  of 
that  10-clause  jurisdictional  description. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  small  business  may 
feel — coi-rectly  or  incorrectly,  as  I  have 
indicated — that  its  interests  may  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  attention  in  that  context 
and  framework? 

All  that  our  resolution  would  do  is 
transfer  legislative  authority  for  the 
SBA— no  more — to  the  existing  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  select 
committee  would  of  course  retain  its  his- 
toric powers  of  investigation  and  rec- 
ommendation on  all  subjects  of  interest 
and  concern  to  small  business;  but  its 
legislative  authority  would  begin  and 
end  with  the  SBA.  To  assure  that  point, 
the  resolution  contains  a  proviso  that — 

Any  legislation  reported  by  such  commit- 
tee which  relates  to  matters  other  than  the 
functions  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  any  statidlng  committee  having  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  extraneous 
to  the  functions  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, be  considered  and  reported  by 
such  standing  committee  prior  to  Its  con- 
sidcation  by  the  Senate. 

During  the  last  Congress,  as  part  of 
its  overall  committee  reform,  the  House 
of  Representatives  provided  its  Small 
Business  Committee  with  legislative 
authority.  We  are  proposing  a  similar 
step  in  this  body,  with  the  view  that  it  is 
inadvisable  for  the  Senate  to  lag  far 
behind  the  House  in  its  recognition  of 
the  validity  of  the  longstanding  claim  of 
small  business  in  America  that  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  its  own  agency,  the 
SBA,  should  be  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee exclusively  concerned  with  small 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  104 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  all  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research 
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and  investigation  all  problems  of  American 
small  business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all 
facts  possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would 
not  only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which 
would  aid  the  Congress  In  enacting  remedial 
legislation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
i;s  recommendations  with  respect  to  mat- 
levs  referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise 
Hithln  its  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That  any 
legislation  reported  by  such  committee  which 
relates  to  matters  other  than  the  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
at  die  lequest  of  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  extraneous  to  the  functions 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  be 
considered  and  reported  by  such  standing 
committee  prior  to  its  consideration  by  the 
Senate." 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (e)  of  paragraph  i 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  2 
the  words  "under  this  rule". 

THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY   FOR  THE 
SENATE    SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Hathaway  and  Brock, 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  grant 
legislative  authority  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  that  we 
must  recognize  that  small  business  is  an 
entity  in  itself,  and  as  such  has  problems 
unique  to  its  character.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  granted  legislative 
authority  to  its  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee; the  Senate  should  follow  suit. 

The  disastrous  condition  of  our  econ- 
omy is  having  a  major  impact  on  small 
businesses  across  the  country.  Thousands 
have  already  had  to  close  their  doors, 
unable  to  weather  the  storm.  Many  more 
are  slowly  sinking. 

In  Idaho,  the  small  business  is  the  pre- 
vailing employer,  and  is  so  intertwined 
with  the  community  that  its  successes 
or  failures  are  felt  by  everyone.  Thus,  the 
impact  of  the  recession  on  the  small  busi- 
ness in  Idaho  will  to  a  large  degree  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  the  recession  on 
Idaho. 

The  U.S.  Senate  must  take  active  steps 
to  insure  that  small  businesses  are  not 
swallowed  by  the  recession— and  further- 
more that  this  spirited  form  of  competi- 
tion is  not  swallowed  by  the  large  cor- 
porations. A  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  to  grant  legislative  authority  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  It 
IS  not  enough  to  deal  with  small  business 
problems  piecemeal  through  tax,  bank- 
ing, and  labor  legislation;  we  must  recog- 
nize the  uniqueness  of  small  business  and 
deal  with  it  as  a  separate  entity. 

I  commend  Senators  Hathaway  and 
Brock  for  their  well-taken  efforts  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  our  small  businesses. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  recognize 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  these  ef- 
forts by  granting  legislative  authority  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  It  is  both  necessary  and  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  preserve  small  busi- 
ness as  part  of  the  "American  way  of 
life." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  Senate  is  the  ability 
to  change  our  structure  as  we  recog- 
nize different  problems  emerging.  To- 
day, in  light  of  the  Increasingly  unique 


problems  of  a  critical  segment  of  our 
economy,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  give  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
the  primary  agency  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  difficulties  facing 
small  businessmen  and  businesswomen. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
shoiUd  ha\e  legislative  jurisdiction  to  as- 
sure better  understanding  of  these  prob- 
lems and  assist  in  the  de^'elopment  cf 
ajjpropii.atc  sohUions. 

While  the  adjective  "iinall"  describes 
many  basinesses  individually  in  our 
economy,  the  word  "small"  certainly 
does  not  describe  the  total  impact  the.sc 
firms  have  on  our  economy  and  our  wel- 
fare. Over  97.5  percent  of  all  business 
organizations  in  America  are  classified 
as  "small."  Despite  the  increasing  at- 
tention paid  to  the  role  of  larger  corpo- 
rations, over  half  of  the  Nation's  em- 
ployment still  comes  from  the  small 
business  sector. 

Forty  percent  of  the  privately  pro- 
duced gross  national  product  eminates 
from  the  efforts  of  small  business  people 
all  across  the  land.  Additionally,  the  im- 
pact of  this  production  is  felt  beyond  its 
actual  output.  Small  businesses  are  able 
to  react  quickly  to  shortages  and  sup- 
ply difficulties.  They  help  "lubricate"  the 
operation  of  the  entire  economy. 

Of  course,  the  impact  of  small  business 
in  a  social  sense  goes  far  beyond  sta- 
tistics. This  sector  of  our  economy  has 
historically  symbolized  the  freedom  of 
opportunity  which  is  our  national  ci'eed. 
Through  the  mechanism  of  small  busi- 
ness, many  Americans  are  allowed  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  something  in  their  own 
way. 

Within' the  small  business  framework, 
men  and  women  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  succeed  or  fail  on  their  own  initiative. 
Whether  involved  in  marketing  an  idea, 
or  a  concept,  or  a  product,  small  busi- 
ness firms  allow  people  the  chance  to 
express  their  own  wishes  and  desires. 

Also,  the  competition  that  character- 
izes the  small,  business  world  assures 
consumers  reasonable  prices  and  a  wide 
product  selection.  Through  the  efforts  of 
millions  of  small  businessmen,  we  have 
a  more  efficient  allocation  of  our  increas- 
ingly scarce  resources. 

In  summai-y,  small  business  is  an  asset, 
a  national  asset  that  has  helped  give  us 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that 
as  a  body  we  react  to  the  increasingly 
unique  problems  of  this  sector  of  our 
economy  by  giving  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  cui'rent  economic  crisis  has  high- 
lighted some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing small  businessmen.  Material  short- 
ages, inadequate  capitalization,  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  larger  corpora- 
tions are  just  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
small  businesses  face.  In  many  respects, 
small  business  is  a  barometer  of  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  national 
economy. 

To  investigate  these  problems  ade- 
quately, and  to  offer  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful legislation  to  correct  them,  re- 


quires legLslative  authority.  For  exam- 
ple, what  legislation,  if  any,  should  be 
adopted  to  better  insulate  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  havoc  created  by  cyclical 
changes  in  the  economy?  The  answer 
that  is  generated  by  tlie  Small  Busines.s 
Administration  will  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  entire  economy.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse that  should  have  congressional 
oversight,  with  the  right  of  legislative 
intervention. 

Overall,  the  committee  structure  has 
.shown  fiom  time  to  time  that  ceitain 
modifications  were  neces.«:ary  to  reflect 
the  changing  nature  of  America.  I  feel 
st!cngly  that  such  a  modification  is  called 
for  now.  That  is  why  my  resolution  ele- 
vates Uie  role  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Businesses.  A  nation  as  reliant 
on  the  economic  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided by  small  businesses  as  America 
need."!  a  committee  with  legislative  juri.s- 
diction  over  the  SBA. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF   1975— S.   7 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    74    AND    NO.    75 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
ilie  table.* 

Mr.  HANSEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations, and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     76    AND     77 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  7>,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    78 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  amendment  to  title  III 
should  in  no  way  be  construed  as  op- 
position on  my  part  to  the  purpose  of 
the  title,  that  is  providing  a  wide  range 
of  investigations,  demonstrations,  and  - 
experiments  in  mining  and  minerals  re- 
sources problems.  On  the  contrary.  I 
strongly  support  this  worthwhile,  ex- 
tremely necessai-y  step. 

In  hearings  I  conducted  last  year,  as 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  witness  after  wit- 
ness told  of  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  if  supplies  of 
raw  materials  are  to  keep  pace  with  the 
world's  ever-increasing  demands  for 
their  use.  Certainly,  with  the  financial 
resources  provided  in  title  III,  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  will  be 
able  to  play  the  key  role  that  they  should 
in  the  advancement  of  these  tech- 
nologies. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  let  the  admin- 
istration's view  that  this  research  is  un- 
necessary and  would  duplicate  present 
efforts,  prevail.  Clearly  we  must  allow  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  go  for- 
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ward.  In  addition,  few  could  dispute  that 
in  section  306  of  the  bill  there  is  adequate 
provision  for  preventing  any  duplication 
of  ongoing  Federal  agency,  private  insti- 
tution, or  individual  research  programs. 
My  amendment  speaks  solely  to  what 
I  consider  to  hs  the  arbitrary  organiza- 
tional constraints  included  in  tlie  eligi- 
bility requirements  in  section  301.  Spe- 
fitally.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  to  be  eli- 
gible for  fundj  a  college  or  university 
must  have  a  ".school  of  mine.^  department 
or  division"  with  at  least  five  full-time 
permanent  faculty  members.  Two  prob- 
lems are  crear.td  by  these  ewgibihty  re- 
quirements. 

First,  by  .specifying  ''si-Jiool  of  mines 
department  or  division"  a  number  of 
schools  with  liighly  professional,  fully 
quahfied  programs  in  mining  research 
are  eliminated  simply  because  they  do 
not  fall  into  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  a  "school  of  mines,  or  division,  or 
department." 

For  example,  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  College  of  Engineering  has  an 
elective  mining  program  tliat  offers,  in 
addition  to  the  required  civil  engineer- 
ing subjects,  the  following  curriculum: 
First,  elements  of  mining;  .second,  mine 
ventilation:  tliird.  mine  law;  fourth,  rock 
mechanics;  fifth,  mine  plant  machinery 
and  design:  sixth,  coal  preparation  I; 
and  seventh,  coal  preparation  II,  This 
totals  21  semester  hours  of  credit,  plus 
laboratory  time.  Add  to  this  total,  civil 
engineering  subjects  such  as  water  qual- 
ity control  and  surveying  and  it  would 
appear  to  constitute  superior  curriculum, 
a  strong  base  for  any  research  and  train- 
ing program.  In  fact,  for  calendar  year 
1972  the  University  of  Kentucky  placed 
more  graduates — 22 — in  coal  industry 
jobs  than  any  school  in  the  coimtry. 

Tliis  was  accomplished  through  the 
mining  elective  program  described 
above — not  "a  school  of  mines,  or  divi- 
sion, or  department." 

The  University  of  Kentucky  has  had 
a  mining  program  since  1901.  In  1972, 
the  State  of  Kentucky  initiated  funding 
for  the  Institute  for  Mining  and  Miner- 
als Research  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  tlais  in- 
stitute is  not  considered  eligible  under 
the  present  requirements  in  S.  7.  Ken- 
tucky has  committed  well  over  $3  mil- 
lion to  the  institute  for  research  per- 
taining to  the  mining  of  coal.  Its  con- 
version, and  the  exploration  of  reserves 
within  the  State.  Yet  under  the  organi- 
zational approach  taken  in  S.  7,  the  in- 
stitute will  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
Federal  allotments  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  first  portion  of  my  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  inequity  for  all 
those  schools  with  similarly  qualified 
programs  by  expanding  the  present 
"eligible  school  of  mines,  department  or 
divisioii"  provision  to  include  those  uni- 
versities with  a  qualified  curriculum. 

Tlie  second  portion  of  my  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  "five  full-time 
permanent  faculty"  provision  in  S.  7  and 
place  in  lieu  of  it  the  requirement  that 
the  school  of  mines,  or  division,  or  de- 
partment, or  program  in  question  must 
qualify  mining  students  for  careers  in 
mining  education,  mining  research,  or 
the  mining  industry. 
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That  the  five  full-time  permanent  fac- 
ulty members  requirement  would  be  ar- 
bitraiy  and  overly  restrictive  is  easily 
demonstrated. 

Presently,  there  are  17  schools  In  the 
country  with  accredited  curricula  In 
mining.  This  accreditation  comes  from 
the  highly  recognized  Engineers'  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development — ECPD. 
Three  schools  on  the  councils  list— 
Micliigan  Tech,  Montana  College  of 
Mineral  Science  &  Technology,  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Piatteville— 
have  less  than  five  full-time  faculty 
members. 

Three  othdi-  schools  accredited  by  the 
council,  the  University  of  Alaska,  the 
Color;.do  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  at  Reno,  barely  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  by  having 
exactly  five  full-time  faculty  members. 
We  can  see  how  arbitrary  the  criterion 
•^s  in  its  present  form  when  we  look  at  the 
situation  confronting  the  University  of 
South  Dakota's  School  of  Mines,  which 
usually  has  five  full-time  mining  faculty 
members.  At  the  present  time,  one  of 
these  faculty  members  is  on  leave.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  that  if  the  bill  is  enacted 
into  law  while  this  faculty  member  is 
still  on  leave  tlie  school  will  be  deprived 
for  2  years  of  the  opportunity  to  apply 
for  research  moneys  in  the  bill.  What 
would  happen  if  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other a  faculty  member  at  one  of  the 
schools  I  have  listed  previously  as  meet- 
ing only  the  minimum  requirement  was 
temporarily  off  the  payroll  when  the  bill 
becomes  law?  Is  this  school  to  be  penal- 
ized for  not  living  up  to  the  full-time 
facidty  members  provision? 

Tliere  is  nothing  magical  about  having 
five  professors  in  a  mining  program.  As 
anyone  can  see,  having  five  full-time 
permanent  faculty  members  is  simply  not 
essential  to  a  strong  program.  This  pro- 
vision really  amounts  to  an  organiza- 
tional constraint  that  very  likely  will  do 
a  great  disservice  to  a  number  of  highly 
qualified  colleges  and  universities. 

For  those  colleges  and  universities  who 
may  wish  to  establish  schools  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  title  III,  it  is  pain- 
fully apparent  that  the  difficulty  of  hii-- 
ing  five  full-time  staff  members  may 
prove  to  be  too  much  of  a  hurdle  to  get  a 
qualifying  program  off  the  ground. 

I  sincerely  believe  tliat  my  amendment 
not  only  relieves  the  organizational  con- 
straints now  contained  in  the  bill  but  also 
provides  more  than  sufficient  safeguards 
against  the  gold  rush  by  fly-by-night 
operations  for  the  available  funds. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    79 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Air.  METCALP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  7), supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   80 

*  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  7), supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   82 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 


ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  7), supra. 


RESCISSION   OF   CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— H.R.  3260 

AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

"Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  November  26 
1974  (H.  Doc.  93-9S8),  and  as  those  re- 
scissions are  modified  by  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H, 
Doc.  94-39  >,  and  in  the  communication 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391) .  transmitted 
pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 


MILITARY  AID  FOR  CAMBODIA— 
S.  663 

AMENDMENT  NO.   83 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  lo 
tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

TI!E   TJ.S.   ROLE   IN   CAMBODIA:    EASE  THE 
SUFFERING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
carefully  weighing  the  pros  and  cons 
that  have  been  presented  on  the  question 
of  fui-ther  military  and  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Cambodia.  The  evidence  of 
limnan  suffering  and  bloodshed  that  the 
continuation  of  hostilities  is  causing  is, 
indeed,  heart  rending. 

I  have  come  to  two  conclusions:  One. 
that  additional  military  assistance  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  but  only  prolong 
tlie  human  agony  and  produce  fmther 
destruction;  and  two,  in  view  of  our  past 
record  in  Cambodia  and  for  humanitar- 
ian reasons,  we  are  obliged  to  give  relief 
assistance  but  it  should  be  given  througli 
other  than  official  bilateral  channels. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hereby 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S,  663  to 
implement  these  conclusions.  The 
amendment  will  do  the  following: 

First.  It  denies  any  further  mihtary 
aid  to  Cambodia  beyond  that  ah-eady  au- 
tliorized. 

Second.  It  allows  the  additional  $73 
million  in  food  assistance  requested  by 
tlie  executive  branch— making  total  food 
aid  $165  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Third.  All  new  food  or  other  economic 
aid  to  Cambodia  must  be  pro\'ided 
tlu-ough  private  voluntary  agencies,  the 
United  Nations,  or  other  international 
organizations. 

Fourth.  All  economic  aid  now  in  the 
pipeline  must  be  distributed  through  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  international  organizations  to 
the  extent  possible. 

In  the  above  explanation,  I  have  de- 
liberately mentioned  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies first  in  order  to  underscore  the  value 
of  their  role  in  such  a  situation  as  in 
Cambodia.  Let  me  give  you  my  reasons 
why. 

When  aid  is  of  a  humanitarian  natm'C, 
I  believe  it  can  best  be  distributed  by 
humanitarian  agencies,  such  as  the 
International  Operations  Group  of  the 
International    Committee    of    the    Red 
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Cross,  the  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  or  the  International  Rescue 
Committee. 

The  advantages  of  doing  this  are  fom*- 
fold:  First,  it  removes  the  curse  of  con- 
necting it  with  politico-military  objec- 
ti^'es  which  is  usually  the  case  with 
bilateral  aid. 

Second,  it  means  that  the  various  vol- 
untai-y  agencies  with  their  large  constitu- 
encies in  the  United  States  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  for  direct 
involvement  in  the  extension  of  these 
humanitarian  efforts. 

Third,  as  a  nation  built  on  the  premise 
of  private  enterprise,  it  would  seem  more 
appropriate  to  let  private  voluntary 
agencies  do  this  rather  than  government 
bureaucrats. 

Finally,  by  doing  it  in  this  way,  one  has 
more  assurance  that  the  aid  will  not  go 
to  enrich  various  middle  men,  as  some- 
times is  the  case  if  it  is  done  through 
official  bilateral  governmental  channels. 

When  the  voluntary  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, whatever  Government  input  is 
necessary  can  be  done  through  the  small 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 
at  the  State  Department,  with  the  actual 
overseas  distribution  then  made  by  the 
various  voluntary  agencies  involved. 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  local 
representatives  on  the  spot,  and  they  are 
in  a  position  to  take  on  other  local 
nationals  to  help  them  with  the  distri- 
bution task. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, can  also  be  helpful  and  meet  needs 
that  perhaps  the  voluntary  agencies  can- 
not under  all  circumstances.  I  do  urge 
the  use  of  the  latter,  however,  to  the 
maximum  extent. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr 
President,  I  lirge  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  will  best  assure 
that  the  humanitarian  aid  we  should  be 
giving  reaches  the  people  for  whom  it 
is  intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  a  summary  of  its  provisions, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  83 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  in  addition  to  funds  made  available 
for  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  and  not- 
withstanding any  limitations  or  prohibitions 
contained  in  section  655  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $165,000,000  may  be  obligated  for  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  during  fiscal  1975. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  economic  assistance  may  be 
made  available  to  Cambodia  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974  or  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  such  assistance  is  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  United  Nations, 
oiher  international  organizations,  or  private 
voluntary  agencies. 

r'>)  Economic  assisiance  for  Cambodia  pro- 


vided pursuant  to  obligations  entered  Into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  other  international  organizations, 
and  private  voluntary  agencies. 

explanation    op    the    substitute    AMENDMENT 

1.  It  denies  any  further  military  aid  to 
Cambodia  beyond  that  already  authorized. 

2.  It  allows  the  additional  $73,000,000  in 
food  assistance  requested  by  the  Executive 
Branch  (making  total  food  aid  $165,000,000 
for  FY  1975). 

3.  AU  new  food  or  other  economic  aid  to 
Cambodia  must  be  provided  through  the 
United  Nations,  other  international  orga- 
nizations, or  private  voluntary  agencies. 

4.  All  economic  aid  now  in  the  pipeline 
must  be  distributed  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, international  organizations,  or  private 
voluntary  agencies  to  the  extent  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
April  14  through  17  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banlung,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  hearings  on  proposed  reg- 
ulations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  dealing  with  variable  rate  mort- 
gages. These  4-day  hearings  will  take 
place  at  10  a.m.  in  room  5302,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Ms.  Dorrie  Thomas,  room  5226, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building;  tele- 
phone 224-6348. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  462,  DEVELOPMENTALLY  DIS- 
ABLED ASSISTANCE  AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
cliairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  announce  that  our 
subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  S. 
462,  the  Developmentally  Disabled  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act,  on  Tuesday, 
March  18,  1975,  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  This 
hearing  is  being  conducted  to  receive 
testimony  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Senator  Wendell  Ford  and  I  made 
a  brief  tour  of  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son Space  Centers  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  two  of  us  were  extremely 
impressed  with  the  technical  and  mana- 
gerial expertise  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  tremendous  ex- 
ploits of  lifting  a  man  to  the  Moon,  or 
sending  a  rocket  to  Jupiter,  but  on  our 
trip  we  learned  of  the  many,  many  other 
areas  of  our  daily  lives  potentially  or 
actually  affected  by  the  activities  of  this 
agoncy. 

We  learned  of  safety  devices  adapted 
from  space  technology,  of  medical  ad- 
vancements based  on  the  biological  stud- 
ies made  of  astronauts,  of  agricultural 


advances  depending  on  the  development 
of  high  altitude  and  satellite  photogra- 
phy, of  mineral  discovery  techniques, 
exotic  metallurgy,  and  such  a  variety  of 
transfers  from  space  technology  to  our 
everyday  lives  that  the  list  is  endless. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences,  on  which  I  serve, 
also  printed  a  report  describing  these 
achievements.  The  report,  entitled  "For 
the  Benefit  of  All  Mankind,"  is  available 
from  the  committee,  and  I  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  order  a  copy  and  read  it. 
Reading  the  report  will  convince  even 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  scientific  programs  car- 
ried out  by  NASA.  In  a  recent  "Town 
Hall  of  the  Air"  discussion.  Dr.  James  C. 
Fletcher,  the  Administrator  of  NASA, 
and  an  old  friend,  made  four  specific 
points  in  support  of  the  NASA  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  a  por- 
tion of  his  remarks  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Four  Specijic  Points  in  Support  of 
NASA  Program 

I  think  we  will  go  ahead  with  these  scien- 
tific  programs,   and.   In   support   of   this.   I 
would  like  to  make  four  principal  points. 
points  to  support  program 

Poiiit  No.  1:  It  Is  Incorrect  to  say  that  the 
space  science  programs  can  be  put  off  in- 
definitely. We  now  have  the  teams  in  being 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  an  impor- 
tant national  resource,  and  an  Important 
resource  for  all  of  mankind.  They  must  be 
given  challenging  work  to  do,  or  their  unique 
skUls  and  experience  will  be  lost. 

Space  exploration,  to  be  productive,  can't 
be  a  now-and-then  activity.  It  must  be  a 
steady,  even  level  of  effort. 

Point  No.  2:  Space  science  does  produce 
practical  benefits.  We  can't  always  predict 
what  they  will  be,  but  they  are  inevitable. 
The  more  we  learn  about  the  atmospheres  of 
other  planets,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  weather  and  climate  on 
Earth,  and  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand and  protect  our  own  atmosphere 
from  the  kinds  of  pollution  that  may  de- 
stroy life  on  this  planet,  if  we  are  not 
careftil. 

Point  No.  3:  These  scientific  programs 
force  the  development  of  valuable  new  tech- 
nology, such  as  the  development  of  atomic 
power  sources  for  the  tiny  Pioneer  spacecraft 
that  are  exploring  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  is  one 
example  out  of  many. 

The  automated  Laboratories  that  will  land 
on  Mars  In  1976  wUl  advance  the  art  and 
science  of  cybernetics  and  benefit  us  aU  in 
many  ways. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  make  an  Important 
part  of  our  living  from  the  sale  of  high  tech- 
nology products  and  processes  abroad. 

I.  personally,  don't  know  of  a  better  way 
lor  the  Federal  Government  to  help  Ameri- 
can industry  keep  ahead  of  competition  than 
Investing  m  high  technology.  And  I  thjnk 
that  W.1S  the  thrust  of  the  President's  re- 
marks on  the  day  we  presented  him  with  a 
crystal  produced  aboard  Skylab — that  that 
is  the  way  that  we  can  be  competitive  abroad. 

point   no.    4    VALID 

Point  No.  4:  This  may  escape  some  of  us, 
but  nevertheless  I  think  It  Is  a  valid  point. 

Our  space  science  programs  and  our  voy- 
ages to  the  planets  are  a  special  kind  of  in- 
vestment. They  are  more  than  an  investment 
In  high  technology  or  In  potential  practical 
benefits;  they  are  more  than  an  Investment 
in  a  better  America;  they  are  a  long-term 
investment  In  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  the  capability  to  begin  acquir- 
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i'.B  the  technolopy  and  the  experlenc©  we 
lU'cci  to  move  some  of  our  people  beyond 
planet  Earth  and  establish  tlie  first  colonies 
in  either  Earth  orbit  or  solar  orbit,  or  ou 
tiie  pLuiets. 

No  other  hnman  beings  in  the  history  of 
Hit-  v.orld  have  liad  this  capability.  Our 
i.rrfjuliers.  down  through  the  ages,  could 
only  dream  of  such  ventures.  We,  now,  have 
the  Ciipabllltles  and  the  clear  challenge  to 
.start  uialdng  these  dreams  come  trtte. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  with 
threatened  overcrowdhig  and  dimmlsljed 
natural  resottrces  is  giving  us  a  push  as  well. 

Pioneer,  Mariner  and  Viking  are  blazing 
a  trail  for  us,  and  our  aim  is  to  keep  these 
irailblazers  on  the  Job  and  to  follow  them 
in  due  time  with  people,  extending  man's 
habitat  beyond  the  Eunii  mid  into  the  solar 
system. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Fletcher  is  exactly  correct  iii 
his  appraisal  of  the  importance  of  these 
progi-ams,  and  the  need  for  a  consistent 
level  of  funding  from  the  Congress. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Committee,  I  hava 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  Honorable 
Frank  E.  Moss,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  a  recent  address  to  the  American 
Astronautical  Society,  Senator  Moss 
warned  of  the  dangers  facing  NASA  and 
astronautics  in  general  in  an  era  of  budg- 
etary tightness.  His  remarks  were  cogent 
and  informed,  and  I  feel  that  they  would 
be  of  benefit  to  every  Senator.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  speech  of  Senator  Moss  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Crisis  in  Astronauirs 
(By  Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
at  the  AAS  annual  liuicheon  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with 
yoti.  You  have  honored  me  twice  in  recent 
months — by  Inviting  me  to  be  with  you  today 
and  by  electing  me  to  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. I  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  un- 
opposed on  your  ballot,  a  situation  that  I 
have  seldom  experienced  and  that  I  find 
quite  enjoyable.  I  wish  It  could  become  habit- 
forming. 

In  thhiking  over  what  I  might  discuss  with 
you  today,  I  decided  flrst-off  to  Include  the 
word  "crisis"  in  the  title.  Unless  you  are 
talking  about  a  'crisis"  these  days,  no  one 
will  pay  much  attention  to  you." 

Historians  will  have  to  choo»e  whether  to 
call  the  1960's  the  decade  of  Apollo,  of  Viet- 
nam, or  of  political  assa.ssinatlon.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  wUl  settle  on  the  1970's 
as  "The  Decade  of  Crises." 

Thus  we  are  all  aware  of  crises  in  the  en- 
vironment, crises  in  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  of  a  worldwide  crisis  of  faith  in 
various  Institutions,  especially  political  In- 
stitutions. National  Commissions  warn  us  of 
impending  crises  in  food.  In  water  and  in 
materials  generally.  Scientists  increasingly 
are  sounding  alamu  over  the  apparently  de- 
teriorating world  climate.  And  now,  as  my 
Committee  heard  yesterday,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  ozone  supply  will  end.  not 
with  a  bang,  but  with  the  "psst"  of  Freon 
from  a  can  of  hair  spray. 

And  so  my  subject:  "The  Crisis  iu  Astro- 
nautics." 

Let  me  begin  by  assuring  you  that  my  re- 
marks will  dwell  only  briefly  on  the  sad 
symptoms  of  the  crisis.  I  will  devote  most  of 
my  thoughts  to  suggested  solutions  for  the 
future. 


But  first,  let's  deal  with  the  present. 

At  first  glance,  1975  is  a  bright  year  lor 
the  science  of  astronautics. 

With  ApoUo-Soyuz,  we  will  see  this  sum- 
mer the  first  truly  joint  venture  In  space  by 
men  from  different  nations  and  different 
ideologies. 

A  few  days  after  ASTP,  we  will  launch  the 
twin  Viking  spacecraft  toward  their  historic 
landings  on  Mars  in  1976. 

Pioneer  11  will  speed  toward  Saturn,  and 
two  Helios  spacecraft  toward  closeup  studies 
of  the  Stui,  while  we  launch  small  astronomy 
and  E.xplorer  satellites  and  continue  the  era 
of  space  applications  with  a  dozen  or  more 
new  conunuuicationo,  weather  and  earth  re- 
sources satellites,  whether  they  be  "ERTS"  or 
"Landsats."  Especially  In  non-NASA  com- 
munications satellites,  wo  are  witnessing  a 
vferital)le  e;<plosiou  of  activity,  and  Isn't  ATS- 
6  a  great  success! 

And  here  on  E-irth,  the  sprtce  shuttle  pro- 
gram will  be  In  high  gear.  We  are  finally  ac- 
tually building,  in  plants  across  this  country 
and  ill  Europe,  the  elements  of  the  fir.st  space 
transportation  system. 

Heady  stuff! 

But  iiere,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  like 
Chicken  Little,  I'll  list  some  of  the  dark 
clouds  that  come  with  these  silver  linings.  I 
give  you  this  list,  not  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending order  of  gloom,  but  simply  as  the 
farts  come  to  mind. 

First.  After  ASTP  comes  the  long-foreseen 
four  to  five  year  liiatus  in  American-manned 
space  flight.  Public  interest  in  the  space  pro- 
gram has  traditionally  dropped  during  such 
periods. 

Second.  For  the  sixth  consecutive  fiscal 
year,  the  Administration  budget  request  for 
NASA  total."  $3.5  billion  or  less.  With  Inflation 
gnawing  away  at  NASA  Just  as  it  U  at  the 
rest  of  us.  we  have  now  sunk  well  more  thai\ 
a  lialf  billion  dollars  below  the  promised 
"constant  level"  budget.  And  this  year  there 
are  no  new  starts! 

Thud.  Although  those  of  us  who  belie\e 
In  research  and  development  as  tlie  key  to  a 
better  tomorrow  welcome  the  creation  of 
ERdA,  we  must  face  the  likelihood  that  in- 
creashig  demands  for  energy  research  and 
development  will  represent  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  astronautics  research  and 
development  dollar. 

Fourth.  The  space  shuttle  reqtiirement  for 
over  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for  each  of  the 
next  few  years  will  leave  precious  little  room 
in  the  NASA  budget  for  meaningful  new 
starts.  NASA  and  its  contractors  have  shown 
great  Ingenuity  in  recent  years  in  flying 
backup  hardware,  and  in  using  the  "billiard 
ball"  approach  to  planetary  flybys  to  give  us 
the  maximum  science  for  the  dollar.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  progress 
that  can  be  made  unless,  the  Space  Science 
Board  has  pointed  out,  a  new  start  "wedge" 
can  be  created  soon. 

Fifth,  and  finally.  Astronautics  budgets 
over  the  next  two  years  face  the  substantial 
uncertahities  of  greatly  changed  congres- 
sional membership,  a  new,  untried  and  com- 
plex congressional  budget  process,  and  Pres- 
idential election  politics. 

Enough  of  the  symptoms  of  pessimism!  I 
am  sure  each  of  you  can  add  one  or  more 
equally  valid  reasons  for  concern.  If  this  be 
crisis,  let  us  make  the  most  of  it. 

I'U  tiu-n  now  to  some  of  the  considerations 
I  believe  we  should  all  have  in  mind  as  we 
move  mto  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 

For  openers,  let  me  suggest  that  we  should 
more  and  more  be  viewing  astronautics  as  a 
routine  part  of  our  national — indeed  our  in- 
ternational—life. Certainly  In  the  area  of 
space  applications  this  Is  becoming  the  case. 
We  barely  note  that  every  month  or  so  a 
domestic  or  International  commimication 
satellite,  a  new  low-earth  orbit  or  synchron- 
ous orbit  operational  weather  satellite  or 
remote  sensing  resource  satellite  is  launched. 
Commercial  and  foreign-built  satellites  are 


becoming  quite  common.  Indeed,  during  one 
recent  month  NASA  had  six  satellites  in  proc- 
ess at  the  Cape  for  launch,  not  one  of  iheiu 
a  NASA  bird. 

Someone  noted  a  few  years  ago  that  not 
too  long  after  Lindbergh's  fiight  the  French 
stopped  flocking  to  Le  Bourget  every  time 
someone  flew  across  the  Atlantic.  Even  in 
this  room  full  of  space  buffs,  I  doubt  if  many 
of  you  could  name  the  nine  Skylab  crewmen. 
So  perhaps  we  should  not  be  too  upset  when 
the  networks  decline  to  cover  a  splashdown. 
And  while  I  am  on  this  point  I  certainly 
should  note  that  once  the  .space  shuttle  has 
made  its  first  few  flights,  another  shuttle 
flight  will  probably  generate  about  as  much 
interest  as  the  sailing  of  a  large  ship  from 
New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  want  to  suggest  that 
we  settle  permanently  for  NASA  budgets  of 
$3.5  billion,  but  perhaps  the  relatively  level 
nattue  of  the  btidget  over  these  past  six 
years  can  be  \iewed  as  one  indicia  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Congress  would 
accept  a  bit  more,  but  let  us  be  thankful 
that,  despite  the  repeated  rumors,  the  budget 
has  not  continued  to  decline. 

Now,  If  we  view  the  current  budget  levels, 
or  only  modestly  higher  levels,  as  the  norm 
for  the  next  few  years,  perhaps  we  will  view 
cur  options  for  the  near-term  future  in  a 
different  way. 

Perhaps  we  will  begin  to  devote  serious  at- 
tention to  how  we  can  capitalize  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  space  shuttle  in  the  1980's. 
As  we  move  into  the  shuttle  era,  there  will 
be  little  patience  with  science  and  applica- 
tions payload  advocates  who  aren't  ready. 

The  great  inventor,  Fulton,  Is  supposed  to 
have  said  "when  it's  steamboat  time,  you 
steam!"  Whether  or  not  Fulton  really  said 
It.  I  fully  expect  NASA  to  say  to  the  payload 
community,  "when  it's  shuttle  time,  you 
shuttle!" 

Such  an  attitude,  It  seems  to  me,  would 
have  the  duel  benefits  of  removing  the  high 
cost  biu'dens  of  other  launch  systems  from 
our  astronautics  budgets  sooner,  but  also  of 
fostering  timely  and  realistic  action  toward 
reducing  the  costs  of  payloads  themselves. 

Stated  differently,  when  I  read  in  the  press 
statements  by  a  NASA  official  suggesting  that 
one  existing  launch  system  will  be  kljjt  iu 
the  inventory  through  1985  because  of  plan- 
etary mission  requirements,  I  feel  that  we 
perhaps  are  not  being  as  serious  about  either 
economy  or  the  shuttle  as  we  should. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  different,  but  closely 
related,  topic,  and  one  that  I  find  exciting. 

Tlie  year  of  Apollo-Soyuz  should  lead  us  to 
consider  closely  the  possibilities  of  increased 
international  cooperation  In  astronautics. 
Here  the  record  is  already  quite  good.  Prom 
the  many  hundreds  of  sounding  rocket 
flights,  to  Increasingly  common  launch  serv- 
ices agreements  and  to  major  cooperative 
projects  like  Helios,  the  Canadian  applica- 
tions satellite,  and  ASTP,  NASA  has  had  an 
exceptionally  successful  program  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space  fiight. 

The  undertaking  of  our  European  friends 
to  buUd  Spacelab  modules  for  shuttle  flights 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  will  hopefully 
be  a  permanent  large-scale  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  manned  and  unmanned  space  science 
and  applications  projects.  But  I  believe  we 
should  look  beyond  these  successes  for  fur- 
ther opportunities  for  cooperation.  This  is 
so  not  only  for  the  sake  of  cooperation  It- 
self, but  for  the  sake  of  Improved  astronau- 
tics endeavors  as  well.  After  all,  cooperation 
offers  very  real  benefits.  In  addition,  joint 
ventures  will  reUeve  the  strain  on  the  U.S. 
space  budget. 

I  do  not  offer  international  cooperation  as 
a  panacea.  As  we  have  learned  from  each  of 
these  efforts  In  the  past,  they  often  Involve 
many  roadblocks  and  hurdles  that  would 
not  be  encountered  In  a  purely  unilateral 
space  program.  With  these  caveats  In  mind, 
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let  me  mention  by  way  of  example  two  or 
three  major  long-range  opportunities  for 
mutually  beneficial  space  fiight  cooperation. 

Number  one.  Let  us  consider  a  space  sta- 
tion Most  of  you  will  recall  that,  originally, 
ill  the  late  1960's.  NASA  had  hoped  to  make 
a  space  station  its  number  one  priority  proj- 
ect in  post-Apollo  period.  As  the  studies 
pro-ecded,  it  became  clear  that  a  new  and 
better  way  was  needed  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  such  a  station,  and  so  tlie  idea  of  a  space 
shuttle  evolved. 

Because  of  budgetary  constraints.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  these  two  projects 
could  not  be  developed  simultaneously,  so 
N.'VSA  opted  to  go  forward  first  with  the  more 
basic  of  the  two,  the  space  shuttle.  Plans  for 
the  space  station  were  dropped,  and  no  such 
missions  are  even  shown  iu  the  shuttle  mis- 
sion model  for  1979-91. 

But  why  shouldn't  we  revive  the  idea  of 
a  space  station?  As  I  mentioned,  we  already 
have  the  cooperative  Spacelab  program  with 
the  Europeans.  At  the  moment,  the  Space- 
lab Is  designed  to  fly  up  and  back  on  the 
shuttle,  relyii^g  on  the  shuttle  for  its  life 
support  and  other  systems.  But  it  is  not  In- 
conceivable that  life  support  and  other  .shut- 
tle transported  modules  could  be  launched 
in  conjunction  with  a  Spacelab  so  that  we 
would  have  the  beginning  of  a  space 
station. 

The  Soviets  have  recently  launched  the 
Salyut  4  and  over  many  years  have  shown 
an  active  and  continuing  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
orbiting  manned  spacecraft.  Again,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  next  generation  of 
such  craft  would  be  large  enough  to  hold 
several  people  and  remain  in  orbit  indefi- 
nitely. Perhaps  a  logical  long-term  follow-on 
to  the  ASTP  program  would  be  a  joint  pro- 
gram with  the  Soviets  whereby  they  would 
furnish  the  space  station  and  we  would  help 
resupply  their  station  with  provisions  and 
scientific  personnel. 

Opportunity  number  two.  NASA  Is  now  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  designing  a  large 
space  telescope,  the  LST.  As  you  know,  this 
instrument  will  operate  above  the  earth's 
interfering  atmosphere  and  give  us  our  first 
really  good  tmrestrlcted  look  at  the  iml- 
verse.  This  Instrument,  and  its  ancillary 
equipment,  is  designed  to  be  taken  into 
orbit  by  the  shuttle  and  left  there  untended 
when  the  shuttle  returns  to  earth.  The  shut- 
tle revisits  it  for  resupply  and  to  retrieve 
collected  data.  Tlie  entire  instrument  can 
be  returned  to  the  earth  for  refurbishment 
and  repair,  if  necessary.  In  Its  normal  mode, 
however,  the  LTS  can  be  tliought  of  as  an 
embryonic  space  station.  Perliaps  it  could  be 
operated  in  conjunction  witli  Spacelab 
modules  or  with  a  Soviet  space  station.  Cer- 
tainly the  data  from  the  LTS  is  going  to  be 
of  enormous  interest  to  scientists,  especially 
astronomers,  from  all  over  the  world. 

Opportunity  number  three.  If  everything 
goes  well,  on  July  4,  1976,  a  strange  looking 
craft  called  the  Viking  will  make  a  soft  land- 
ing on  the  surface  of  Mars.  We  don't  know 
yet.  of  course,  what  we  wUl  learn  from  that 
far-away  landing,  but  already  the  hiterest  in 
the  .scientific  community  is  rising  and  specu- 
lation about  follow-on  programs  In  mount- 
ing. Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  want  to 
examine  that  Martian  soil  more  clo.sely.  Tlie 
January  Issue  of  Astronautics  and  Acronaii- 
tk-s  contains  two  rather  detailed  articles  on 
possible  post-Vik!ng  Mars  exploration  and 
the  return  of  Mars  surface  samples  to  the 
earth.  A  roving  vehicle  on  Mars  Is  anotlier 
po.?sibility  and  here  the  Soviets'  experience 
with  their  lunar  rovers  would  be  quite  use- 
ful. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  any  such  Martian 
niLssiou  will  be  expensive  and  It  seems  un- 
likely that  any  one  nation — not  even  the 
United  States — could  carry  out  a  series  of 
such  expeditions  alone.  So  this  seems  like 
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another  area  that  would  be  Ideal  for  an  In- 
ternational program  of  cooperation  that 
would  benefit  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Before  I  close  today,  there  Is  one  other 
matter  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  yotir 
attention.  For  a  long  time  most  of  us  In- 
terested in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies have  accepted  as  an  article  of. faith 
that  money  spent  on  advanced  R&D  would 
create  benefits  that  would  eventually  pay 
back  to  society  many  times  more  than  the 
amounts  originally  expended.  Another  way 
of  saying  this  is  that  R&D  leads  to  greater 
productivity  and  the  creation  of  greater 
wealth  without  inflation.  As  part  of  this 
faith,  we  have  believed  that  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Nation,  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of 
its  income  on  R&D  and  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  shoulder  the  burden  for  the  riski- 
est porAon. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there 
have  been  some  preliminary  econometric 
studies  which  tend  to  show  that  these  rela- 
tionships are  indeed  true.  There  are  two 
studies  underway  right  now  at  NASA  trying 
to  refine  the  earlier  stvidles.  But  none  of 
these  studies  has  yet  given  us  the  broader 
and  more  detailed  results  that  would  allow 
us  to  make  more  rational  decisions  on  R&D 
priorities. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked  the  new  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem with  the  hope  that  a  compreliensive 
study  might  give  us  more  confidence  In  what 
we  had  previously  accepted  on  faith  and  also 
give  us  a  better  method  for  making  the  hard 
choices  between  competing  requests  for  R&D 
funds. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  the  OTA  Is  able 
to  develop  a  useful  methodology  in  this  area, 
it  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  Com- 
mittee .•'.nd  to  the  Congress  in  the  annual 
requirement  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
money  for  R&D  projects. 

I  am  confident — or  else  I  w-otild  not  have 
asked  for  the  sttidy — that  we  will  be  able  to 
place  our  requests  for  an  adequate  space 
program  on  a  sounder  and  more  secure  basis, 
and  thus  avoid  a  continuing  crisis  in  astro- 
nautics. One  final  word — a  postscript — I  have 
talked  for  longer  than  usual  withotit  men- 
tioning the  ERTS  program  except  in  a  pass- 
ing way.  There  Is  an  old  political  adage  that 
politicir.ns  should  avoid  becoming  zealots. 
I  must  confess  to  having  become,  over  the 
past  few  months,  a  virtual  zealot  in  support 
of  continuing  and  expanding  the  ERTS  pro- 
gram. I'm  trying  to  taper  off,  but  I  haven't 
quite  made  it.  I  can't  resist  sharing  with  you 
my  delight  at  the  firm  rumors  around  town 
that  ERTS-C,  or  Landsat  3  is  now  in  the 
NASA  budget.  Let's  work  together,  at  least 
as  moderate  zealots,  to  keep  it  there,  and 
to  continue  and  expand  the  many  other 
worthy  programs.  Thank  you. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  equa.1  rights  amend- 
ment— ERA — which  guarantees  equal- 
ity under  the  law  regardless  of  sex,  may 
not  be  ratified  this  year  despite  the  orig- 
inal optimism  of  its  proponents.  But 
even  faced  with  this  possible  disappoint- 
ment, we  ought  to  contmue  to  work  for 
passage  in  the  remaining  States  and  re- 
double the  eSforts  to  remove  the  archaic 
practices  of  sex  discrimination. 

To  be  more  successful  in  the  coming 
months,  we  will  need  to  assess  the  rea- 
sons that  the  ERA  has  not  yet  gained 
full  support  in  all  the  States.  It  is  es- 
sential to  counter  the  obfuscating  and 
essentially  inaccui'ate  charges  of  some 
of  those  opposed  to  the  ERA,  chai-ges 
correctly  labeled  "strawwomen"  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 


Some  opponents  of  the  ERA  have  cre- 
ated misunderstanding  about  the  prob- 
able impact  of  the  amendment.  Ques- 
tions of  how  the  ERA  will  affect  family 
relationsliips  and  other  areas  have  been 
inaccurately,  if  not  dishonestly,  ad- 
dressed by  some  anti-ERA  activists. 

The  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  has  written  an  excellent  pam- 
phlet directly  confronting  the  most  pop- 
ular "strawwomen."  Military  service, 
family  relationships,  alimony  and  cliild 
support,  protective  labor  legislation,  and 
rape  laws  are  issues  which  deflect  atten- 
tion from  the  basic  fact  that  women  are 
widely  discriminated  agaiiist  in  this 
country  and  that  that  discrimination 
must  stop.  The  ERA  and  its  implemen- 
tation can  help  eliminate  that  injustice 
in  the  law  once  and  for  all. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  State  leg- 
islators can  afford  tlie  luxury  of  retreat- 
ing to  outworn  and  unfair  traditions.  An 
examination  of  the  arguments  surround- 
ing the  ERA  produce  the  conclusion  that 
arguments  against  the  ERA  are  at  best 
a  product  of  bad  research  and,  at  worst, 
a  product  of  ideas  wlrich  are  antithetical 
to  this  Nation's  most  basic  principles. 

While  tlie  remaining  State  legislatures 
weigh  the  arguments  on  the  ERA,  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  to  act  now  to  ac- 
knowledge sex  discrimination  in  the  law 
and  to  make  suggestions  to  eliminate  that 
discrimination.  Senate  Resolution  92, 
which  I  introduced  Febi*uaiT  26,  provides 
that  the  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  identify  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
which  may  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex  and  suggest  changes  in  them.  That 
resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  important  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  act  promptly  on 
this  matter,  especially  in  light  of  tlie 
success  that  "strawwomen"  have  expe- 
rienced so  far  in  the  State  legislatm-es 
this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Women's 
Equality  Fight,"  in  the  March  6  Des 
Moines  Register  and  the  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment: 
What  It  Will  and  Won't  Do,"  published 
in  the  Iowa  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.s: 

W"OMEN"s  Equality  Ficht 

The  ])roposed  Twenty-seventh  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  is  coming  down  to  the  hard 
cases  in  the  quest  for  national  prohibiiiou  of' 
sex  discrimination. 

Thirty-four  states,  including  Iowa,  have 
ratified  the  amendment.  Four  more  are 
needed  to  complete  final  ratificatiou  bj- 
March  of  1979. 

In  Februarj',  the  legislatures  of  four 
state.5 — .\rlzona,  Georgia,  Nevada  and  Utah — 
rejected  the  amendment.  In  Indiana, 
although  the  House  approved  the  measure 
by  a  strong  61-to-39  vote,  ER.\  was  killed 
in  committee  in  the  Senate. 

That  leaves  11  states  from  among  which 
supporters  of  equal  rights  for  women  must 
get  four  ratifications.  The  pickings  right 
now  look  slim.  In  past  sessions,  tlie  legisla- 
tures of  some  of  these  11  states  have  rejected 
the  proposed  amendment  at  least  once. 

The  ERA  has  run  into  all  kinds  of  flak  on 
strawmen  (strawwomen?)  Issues.  Conser\'a- 
tlvcs    like    Phyllis    Schlafly   of    Illinois    say 
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women  will  lose  their  special  status.  Betty 
Ford,  the  President's  wife,  has  taken  some 
lieat  for  personally  urging  various  state  legis- 
lators to  vote  for  ERA.  In  ^nah,  an  editorial 
by  a  Mormon  church  publication  may  have 
lariied  around  what  looked,  in  the  polls,  like 
r..i  ERA  victory. 

The  strawwomen  shouldn't  exist.  The 
ERA'S  purpose  is  to  obtain  equality  of  op- 
portunity before  the  law  for  women.  It  is  not 
^oing  to  force  women  to  share  barracks  and 
ijHthrooms  with  men.  It's  not  going  to  make 
women  work  outside  the  home  if  tlaey  don't 
want  to. 

Some  ERA  supporters  continue  to  point  out 
a  failure  to  attract  tlie  interest  of  blue-collar 
women,  who  would  profit  heavily  from  the 
amendment  in  terms  of  equal  pay. 

A  member  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (NOW)  adds  that  presidential 
candidates  at  the  1976  national  conventions, 
particularly  the  Democrats,  are  going  to  have 
".some  dues  to  pay"  if  they  are  from  non- 
ratifying  states.  Women  delegates  may  make 
their  convention  votes  dependent  on  what 
a  candidate  can  do  in  his  home  state  to  get 
ERA  passed. 

According  to  a  tally  compiled  by  NOW 
leaders,  the  roll  call  of  states  from  which  the 
four  vital  ratifications  are  needed  by  1979, 
includes: 

Alabama,  which  previously  rejected  the 
amendment.  The  Legislature  doesn't  meet 
tnitil  May  5. 

Arkansas,  where  past  action  amended 
ERA,  which  is  not  legal.  The  amendment  thus 
died  for  that  se-ssion. 

Florida,  wliere  tlie  amendment  also  has 
been  defeated.  Florida's  Legislatine  meets 
Apr.  8. 

Illinois,  v.'here  both  houses  in  1973  passed 
ERA  with  a  simple  majority.  The  Illinois 
Constitution  then  required  a  60  per  cent 
majority  on  the  Issue.  A  recent  court  ruling 
said  that  the  Legislature  is  not  now  bound 
by  that  provision,  but  the  Illinois  Senate 
voted  Wednesday  to  require  a  60  p^r  cent 
majority. 

Louisiana,  where  the  Legislature  meets 
May  12. 

Mississippi,  which  has  never  ratified  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  in  1920  gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Missouri,  whose  House  has  approved  the 
amendment  by  an  820-to-79  vote,  consider- 
ably narrower  than  supporters  expected. 
Missouri  has  rejected  ERA  twice  before. 

North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia  are  the  other  states  in  which 
the  issue  is  e.xpected  to  come  up  this  legis- 
lative session.  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
have  previously  rejected  ERA. 

The  vote-counters  are  placing  their  hopes 
on  Illinois,  Missouri,  North  Carolina  and 
Florida — with  South  Carolina  as  a  "possible." 
But,  even  if  they  fail  in  those  states,  ERA 
supporters  still  have  four  years  to  win  con- 
stittitional  equality  for  women. 

The   Equal   Rights   Amendment:    What   It 

Will  and  Won't  Do 

(Published    by    Iowa    Commission    on    the 

Status  of  Women,  1974) 

What  does  the  equal  rights  amendment 
(ERA)  say? 

1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or   any   state   on   account  of  sex. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

3.  The  amendment  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  the  date  of  ratification. 

How  long  will  ratification  take? 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  38  of  the  50  states.  Thirty-three 
states  have  now  ratified  it.  It  must  be  rati- 
fied within  seven  years  after  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  ...  or  by   1979. 
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Can  a  State  rescind  or  "undo"  its  ratifi- 
cation of  the  ERA? 

Two  states,  Nebraska  and  Tennessee, 
have  voted  to  do  so.  However,  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  states  may  take  action 
to  ratify  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  is  silent  on  the  right  of 
states  to  rescind  such  action.  One  precedent 
established  by  Congress  in  this  matter  was 
its  listing  of  all  states  ratifying  the  14th 
Amendment  in  1868,  including  the  two 
states  that  had  revoked  their  ratification 
vote.  In  another  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment,  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  of 
the  mid-1930's,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Kentucky  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  two 
separate  cases  that  ratification  by  a  state 
is  a  final  action  which  cannot  be  repealed 
or  revised. 

Will  both  men  and  women  be  drafted  into 
the  military  under  the  ERA? 

This  is  a  moot  issue  with  a  volunteer  army 
Congress  has  always  had  the  authority  to 
draft  women,  and  in  1945,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  bill  to  draft  women 
to  be  army  nurses.  It  was  not  put  into  effect 
because  the  war  ended.  Women  have  not 
been  dratted  into  the  army  because  of  cus- 
tom and  tradition,  not  because  of  law. 

Under  the  ERA,  volunteer  enlistment 
standards  would  be  equal,  which  presently 
are  higher  for  women.  The  military  does  pro- 
vide job  training  and  veteran's  benefits, 
which  should  be  equally  accessible  to  both 
men  and  women.  The  policy  of  the  military 
wUl  continue  to  be  to  assign  duty  on  the 
basis  of  each  individual's  physical  and 
mental  ability. 

Win  men  and  women  have  to  use  the  same 
bathrooms,  and  sleep  in  the  same  barracks, 
prison  cells,  and  dormitories? 

Absolutely  not.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  on  the  right  of  privacy  on  several  oc- 
casions (e.g.,  Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  1965). 
"Equality  under  the  law"  does  not  fnean  that 
the  sexes  must  be  regarded  as  Identical; 
states  would  retain  the  power  to  require 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

How  will  the  ERA  affect  family  relation- 
ships? 

The  ERA  does  not  affect  social  relationships 
between  persons;  it  only  affects  legal  rela- 
tionships. It  definitely  will  not  require  all 
women  to  seek  employment  outside  the  home. 
To  the  contrary,  by  assuring  each  person's 
right  to  choose  their  role  in  society,  the  ERA 
will  increase  the  status  of  the  role  of  home- 
maker  and  of  other  traditional  women's  oc- 
cupations. Tliese  will  become  roles  by  choice, 
ratlier  than  roles  imposed  by  society. 

Will  the  ERA  affect  alimony  and  child 
support? 

The  ERA  will  extend  the  present  alimony 
and  child  support  laws  to  include  men  under 
the  same  conditions  as  women.  Alimony  is 
now  awarded  in  only  2Vr  of  all  divorces,  and 
most  child  support  is  well  below  the  amount 
required  to  support  a  child.  And  at  present, 
both  alimony  and  child  support  are  difficult 
and  time-consuming  to  collect.  The  National 
Citizen's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  predicts  that  the  ERA  "could  very 
well  result  in  greater  women's  legal  rights  to 
support  by  their  husbands,  and  to  support  of 
their  children  In  cases  of  divorce  or  sepa- 
ration. ..." 

Wliat  will  happen  to  protective  labor 
legislation? 

The  laws  that  discriminate  against  women 
by  prohibiting  them  from  achieving  full  eco- 
nomic opportunity  will  be  invalidated.  Such 
laws  are  those  that  prevent  women  from 
working  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  receiving  overtime  pay 
or  advancing  into  managerial  positions. 

Other  laws  that  cover  hazardous  occupa- 
tions and  health  and  safety  conditions  on 
the  Job  (such  as  requiring  a  break  every  four 
hours)  will  be  extended  to  Include  male 
workers. 


How  will  the  ERA  affect  criminal  laws 
especially  rape  laws? 

Rape  laws  would  not  be  Invalidated  bv 
ERA.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  stated  that,  "rape 
laws  ...  are  perfectly  constitutional,  for 
both  the  group  which  is  protected:  namely 
women,  and  the  group  which  can  be  pun- 
ished: namely,  men,  have  unique  physical 
characteristics  which  are  directly  related  to 
the  crime,  to  the  act  for  which  an  individual 
is  punished."  Laws  which  carry  a  greater 
penalty  for  one  sex  than  for  the  otlier  sex 
for  committing  the  same  crime  would  be 
Kullilicd  by  the  ERA. 


POSITION   ON   RULE   XXII  MODIFI- 
CATION 

Mr.  SCHV^^EIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
ecsponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  tlie 
original  Mondale-Pearson  bill  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
debate,  I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  had  I  been  able  to  be  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  Senate 
Re.solution  4,  as  amended,  on  the  final 
pas.'sage  vote  on  March  7,  1975. 


THE  USELESS  AGENCY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  our  society  and  hence, 
its  Government,  get  progressively  more 
complex.  One  strange  byproduct  of  this 
Government  is  an  anomaly  called  bu- 
reaucracy. It  seems  so  thick  at  times 
that  "dead  wood"  can  go  unnoticed.  An 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner, a  newspaper  in  my  home  State, 
point.s  out  one  such  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Useless  Agency 
It  isn't  every  day  that  the  head  of  a  fed- 
eral agency  admits  that  the  Job  he  is  doing 
is  useless  and  urges  its  abolishment  to  save 
money. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  Robert  D.  Moran 
has  done. 

Mr.  Moran  is  chairman  of  the  three- 
member  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  which  has  a  staff  of  44 
people  who  together  are  paid  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  commission  was  set  up  four  years 
ago  to  hear  appeals  from  employers  on  penal- 
ties and  citations  brought  against  them  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. 

The  cases  first  go  to  administrative  judges 
and  Mr.  Moran  says  his  commission  rarely 
changes  decisions  made  by  the  Judges. 

And  If  the  commission  does  change  the 
decisions,  the  changes  are  insignificant. 

"The  judges  are  good,"  Mr.  Moran  says, 
"and  we  aren't  any  better  than  they  are. " 
Having  suggested  that  his  commission  be 
eliminated,  Mr.  Moran's  plea  should  be  heard. 
His  example  isn't  likely  to  spread  very  far 
in  the  bureaucracy,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
example  to'  hold  up  to  other  briefcase  toters. 
The  government  then  might  establish  a 
boiuity  for  department  heads  who  can  prove 
that  their  agencies  do  no  useful  work.  In- 
cluding a  pay  bonus  and  reassignment  in  a 
higher  rating  to  a  Job  that  is  productive. 

If  the  government  made  It  worthwhile  for 
the  department  head,  maybe  some  real  econ- 
omy in  government  could  at  last  be  realized. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  very  least,  a  monument 
should  be  erected  to  Mr.  Robert  D.  Moran, 
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whose   honesty   exceeds   his   drive   for   Job 

security. 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  Congress  approve 
full  development  and  production  of  our 
naval  petroleum  resei-ves.  With  little  ef- 
fort. Petroleum  Resei-ve  No.  1  at  Elk 
Kills.  Calif.,  could  be  brought  into  full 
production  and  provide  oil  and  gas  for 
bDtli  military  and  civilian  needs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  paper  entitled  "The  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves"  wTitten  by  William 
A.  Johnson,  formerly  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Policy  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
in  the  Federal  Enei-gy  OflBce  and  now  a 
research  professor  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  I  believe  Mr.  Johnson's 
paper  to  be  an  excellent  review  of  the 
history  of  the  reserves  and  persuasive  in 
its  argument  that  they  should  now  be 
developed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Naval  PETROLEirM  Reserves 
(By  William  A.  Johnson) 

At  some  risk  of  exaggeration,  most  of  the 
Nation's  energy  problems  are  the  result  of 
various  policies  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  One  of  these  policies  is  the 
Navy's  control  of  several  petroleum  reserves. 
Under  the  Navy's  direction,  these  reserves 
have  been  set  aside  for  an  emergency.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reserves  contribute 
little,  if  anything,  to  the  national  security. 

The  Defense  Department  oversees  four 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  The  purpase  of 
these  reserves,  as  stated  by  law.  Is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  national  defense  by  assuring 
that  oil  will  be  available  in  the  event  of  a 
crisis  that  Impedes  oil  Imports  or  overseas 
purchases  by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
naval  petroleum  reserves  produced  at  full 
capacity  only  during  World  War  II.  Since 
then,  production  has  been  limited  to 
amounts  needed  to  maintain  equipment  and 
to  prevent  drainage  through  adjoining  prop- 
erties. 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves is  a  relic  of  the  Harding  era  scandals. 
Because  of  the  Teapot  Dome  affair.  Congress 
has  limited  the  freedom  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  open  up  the  reserves  for  commercial 
development.  Under  the  law,  production  Is 
permitted  "to  protect,  preserve,  test,  or  main- 
tain" the  oil  fields.  Production  In  excess  of 
amounts  necessary  for  these  purposes  Is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  unless  authorized  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  both  hou.ses  of  the 
Congress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  reserves  are  to 
be  used  In  an  emergency,  they  have  not  been 
developed  to  a  state  of  readiness.  Needed 
wells  have  not  been  drilled,  pipelines  have 
not  been  laid,  and.  In  some  instances,  the 
reserves  have  not  even  been  explored.  In  the 
worst  case,  NPR  -4  In  Alaska,  significant 
crude  production  cannot  occur  for  at  least 
ten  years.'  The  war  would  be  o\er  and  the 
fate  of  the  nation  determined  bv  the  time 
the  Alaskan  oil  would  be  available  to  the 
military. 

The  most  readllv  available  reserve  of  crude 
oil  is  NPR  #1  at  Elk  Hills  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California.  Elk  Hills  is  capable  of 
pi-oducing  Immediately  about;   100,000  bpd. 


'  United  States  Government,  Comptroller 
Oenoral,  "Capability  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
riHi  Oil  Shale  Reserves  to  Meet  Emergency 
Oil  Needs,"  report,  Washington,  D.C.,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1972. 


Further  production  Is  constrained  by  existing 
pipeline  capacity.  However,  within  30  to  60 
days,  more  pipelines  could  be  laid  allowing 
Elk  Hills'  production  to  increase  to  160,000 
bpd.  With  additional  drilling,  It  was  esti- 
mated In  1972  that  a  total  production  of 
267,000  bpd  would  be  possible  from  NPR  #1. 
However,  Elk  Hills  has  not  been  fully  ex- 
plored, particularly  hi  its  deeper  strata.  The 
initial  results  of  an  accelerated  exploration 
program  begun  within  the  past  year  suggest 
that  the  crude  oil  capacity  of  Elk  Hills  could 
be  still  higher,  perhaps  as  much  as  400,000 
bpd.  The  Oil  and  Gus  Journal  Newsletter  re- 
ports of  an  "almost  unbroken  string"  of 
drilling  successes  in  NPR  #1  during  the  past 
several  months.  The  Navy,  the  Newsletter 
states,  has  found  the  equivalent  of  another 
major  oil  field  in  the  reserve.- 

A  small  amount  of  production  Is  allowed 
from  Elk  Hills  In  order  to  maintain  the  field. 
Standard  of  California  Is  under  contract  with 
the  Navy  to  produce  this  oil.  Under  the  terms 
ot  the  contract.  SOCAL  obtains  oil  In  pay- 
ment for  its  services.  At  present,  foughly  20 
percent  of  Elk  Hills'  production  goes  to 
SOCAL;  80  percent  to  the  Navy.  The  Navy's 
share  of  Elk  HllLs'  production  has  been  sold 
at  auction  to  Shell  OH.  The  development 
of  Elk  Hills  for  commercial  uses  would  be 
subject  to  existing  contractual  constraints. 
However,  these  contracts  are  not  major  ob- 
stacles. In  January,  1975,  SOCAL  requested 
termination  of  its  contract  with  the  Navy, 
ostensibly  to  use  Its  drilling  rigs  more 
profitably  elsewhere. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  ii2  is  near  Buena 
Vista,  California,  south  of  Elk  Hills.  Buena 
Vista  Is  a  declining  field.  It  has  an  operating 
capacity  of  about  7,900  bpd,  and  has  been 
almost  entirely  leased  out  by  the  Navy.  Little 
increase  in  production  Is  possible.  The  Teapot 
Dome  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  #3  Is  near 
Casper,  Wyoming.  It  currently  has  a  produc- 
tion capacity  of  about  1,000  bpd  with  a  max- 
imum deliverable  potential  of  5,000  bpd  for  a 
five  year  period.  To  bring  Teapot  Dome  to  this 
level  of  production  would  require  additional 
Investment  by  the  Navy.  Neither  NPR  it2 
nor  NPR  i;3  can  yield  much  additional  out- 
put of  oil. 

For  this  reason,  they  are  largely  removed 
from  the  controversy  over  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Without  qtiestion,  the  most  promising  re- 
serve Is  NPR  a  4:  on  the  north  slope  of 
Alaska.  According  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  NPR  ir4  has  potential 
reserves  of  10  to  33  billion  barrels  and  could 
produce  three  to  five  million  barrels  of  oil 
dally.  This  is  up  to  2  and  1/2  times  the  amount 
of  oil  to  be  extracted  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
when  It  Is  fully  developed.  The  USGS  also 
estimates  that  NPR  #4  can  produce  80  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  However,  the 
USGS  estimates  are,  "t  best,  guesstimates 
because  NPR  m  has  not  been  explored. 
Test  drilling  is  yet  to  begin.  Until  NPR  #4 
is  explored  and  developed  and  pipelines 
systems  Installed,  the  north  slope  reserve 
will  not  contribute  to  the  national  security 
under  any  conceivable  contingency.  As  a  re- 
sult of  legislation  by  the  93rd  Congress, 
major  exploration  of  NPR  :i^4  Is  to  begin  In 
February,  1975.  Initially,  a  ten  year  explora- 
tion progr.im  was  authorized  by  the  Navy. 
However,  because  of  criticism  about  the 
slowness  of  the  Navy's  pace,  the  Navy  Is 
now  planning  an  accelerated  exploration 
program  of  seven  years. 

Another  promising  area  for  oil  and  gas  on 
the  Alaskan  north  slope —  some  geologists 
think  It  has  greater  potential  than  either 
Prudhoe  Bay  or  NPR  i4— Is  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  lying  between 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  Canada,  "nils  area  has  not 


*on  and  Gas  Journal  Newsletter,  Decem- 
ber 30.  1074. 


yet  been  subjected  to  even  the  most  basic 
geological  testing  for  oil  and  gas;  nor  is 
any  exploration  of  the  ranges  potential 
reserves  contemplated.  The  mere  suggestion 
that  the  wildlife  range  be  opened  to  explora- 
tion and  development  would  Incur  the  viTath 
of  the  vai-ious  wildlife  and  environmental 
groups.  The  Issue  is  a  politician's  nightmare 
and,  for  this  reason,  has  been  carefully 
avoided.  Parenthetically,  the  total  produc- 
tion from  the  Wildlife  Range,  NPR  *^4,  and 
Prudhoe  Bay  would  approach  the  current 
output  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Pull  development  ol 
the  Alaskan  north  slope  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  United  States  rea- 
sonably independent  of  Insecvire  foreign 
sources  of  oil. 

There  have  been  proposals  to  open  up  Elk 
Hills  to  commercial  development.  Demands 
for  development  of  Elk  Hills  have  been 
especially  strong  since  1973. 

Major  support  for  development  of  Elk 
Hills  first  came  from  California's  independ- 
ent refiners.  18  Independent  refiners  In  Cali- 
fornia have  a  collective  capacity  of  292.000 
bpd.,  or  15.6  percent  of  the  State's  total 
refining  capacity  (See  Table  1).  The  Inde- 
pendents are  concentrated  in  two  areas: 
near  Bakersfleld  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  For  years, 
small  refiners  were  able  to  secure  domestic 
crude  oil  by  swapping  with  the  major  oil 
companies  Import  tickets  granted  them  un- 
der the  Oil  Import  Program.'  Under  the 
quota  system,  the  smaller  refiners  received 
a  disproportionate  number  of  tickets.  As 
long  as  the  foreign  price  was  below  the 
domestic  price,  tickets  were  worth  some- 
thing. However,  with  the  rise  In  the  price 
of  foreign  relative  to  domestic  oil  in  1973, 
import  tickets  ceased  to  have  value  and 
many  Independent  refiners  were  unable  to 
obtain  supplies  of  crude  oU  necessary  to  keep 
their  refineries  operating  at  reasonably  full 
capacity. 

TABLE  l.-CALIFORNIA  REFINERIES 


Location 


Capacity 
barrels 
per  day 


LOS  AKGELES  BASIN 

Majors: 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co 

Ctiamplin  Oil  (^.. 

Continental  Oil  (Jo 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 

IVIobil  Oil  Corp 

StiellOilCo 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Texaco, Inc 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  (^lifornia. 


Carson 

Wilmington 

Paramount 

Santa  Fe  Springs. 

Torrance 

Vkilmington 

ElSegundo 


Wilmington. 


185. 000 
30.600 
3S.000 
49  800 

124.000 
90.000 

220,000 

75,000 
108,000 


Subto!.:!. 


917, 4CQ 


Independents: 

Edginglon  Oil  Co Long  Beach 

ErtRington-Oxnard  Refinery.  Oxnard 

Fletctier  Oil  &  Refining Carson 

(jolden  Eagle  Refining  Co do 

Lunday-Tfiagard  Oil  Co South  Gate . 

n/lacmillan  Ring-Free  Oil...  Signal  Hill 

Co. 
PovjerineOil  Co Santa  Fe  Springs. 


»,500 
2.500 

18.0C0 

13, COO 
3.222 

12, 200 

46,000 


Subtotal. 


124.422 


Total 


1,041.822 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

Majors:  Stanri.ird  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  Edkersfidd. 

Independent":: 

Beacon  Oil  Co Hanford  ... 

Kern  County  Refinery Balvcrsheid. 


26. 000 


It  100 

15,900 


•For  further  discussion,  see  Kenneth  W. 
Dam,  Implementation  of  Import  Quotas: 
The  Case  of  Oil.  The  Brooiclngs  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1P71.  pp.  20-24. 
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TABLE  I  —CALIFORNIA  REFINERIES— Continued 


Location 


SAN  JOAQUIN— Continued 

Mohawk  Petroleum  Corp t!o. 

Nev/hall  Refining  Co Newhall. 


Baketsfield. 
do 

Oililale 

Bakersfield. 
do 

Oildale 

do 


Road  Oil  Sales,  Inc. 
Sabre  Oil  &  Refining  Co. . 
San  Joaquin  Refining  Co. 
Sunland  RetiningCoip... 

To-copetro  Corp 

WfM  Coast  Oil  Co 

Witco  Chemical  Corp.. 

SubloUl 

Tolal 

COASTAL-NORTH 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 


Major; :  Continental  Oil  Co  . . .  Santa  Ma'ia . 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
BAY  AREA 


Major;: 

Exxon  Co..  US  A Beiiicia  .  . 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co Martinez.. 

Sequoia  Refining  Corp Hercules.. 

Shell  Oil  Co Martinez.. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali-  Richmond. 

(ornia. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  .  Rodeo... 


22, 100 
11,500 
1.500 
3,500 
20,000 
15,000 
40,000 
15,000 
11,000 


Subtotal 

Total  California  capacity. 


167,600 
193.600 


8,000 


se.ooo 

110,000 
27, 000 
100, 000 
190, 000 

111,000 

624,000 


Source:  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Association,  "U.S.  Re- 
fining Capacity,"  Dec.  1,  1974,  compiled  from  data  provided  by 
FEA. 

One  answer  to  the  California  independents' 
problem  was  increased  production  of  Elk 
Hills  oil.  Most  refiners  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  are  located  only  a  few  miles  from 
Elk  Hills  and  could  be  served  by  existing 
pipelines  or  new  pipelines  built  in  a  few 
months. 

After  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  October. 
1973,  support  for  the  development  of  Elk 
Hills  became  even  stronger.  The  Administra- 
tion, aware  of  opposition  in  Congress,  backed 
away  from  including  development  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  in  the  President's 
April  18.  1973,  energy  message.  In  a  sub- 
seqxient  message  to  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  the  President  did  recommend  draw- 
ing down  Elk  Hill's  reserves  and.  several 
months  later,  the  Senate  enacted  legis- 
lation making  oil  from  NPR  ;7l  available 
for  non-military  consumption.  (S.J.  Res. 
176)  This  legislation  would  have  author- 
ized production  from  Elk  Hills  of  up  to 
160.000  bpd  for  one  year.  It  would  have  also 
authorized  further  exploration  on  both  NPR 
zfl  and  NPR  -4.  However,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  F.  Edward 
Hebert  of  Louisiana,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Hebert  refused  to  consider  the 
bill  seriously  or  to  hold  hearings  on  it.  Ac- 
cording to  his  committee's  report: 

•Since  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  con- 
tain the  only  petroleum  specifically  dedicated 
to  the  defense  of  our  country,  they  must 
be  made  ready  for  that  purpose.  Our  national 
defense  is  of  paramomit  importance,  and  our 
petroleum  reserves  which  support  it  must 
not  be  frittered  away  for  other  uses  in  the 
name  of  expediency." 

Commercial  development  of  the  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  received  the  full 
support  of  the  California  congressional  dele- 
gation, as  well  as  many  members  of  Congress 
from  other  states.  However,  the  power  of  the 
committee  chairman  was  so  great  that  few 
dared  to  defy  him.  Those  that  did  faced 
retaliation,  particularly  If  they  represented 
ciLstricts  in  which  there  was  a  heavy  Defense 
Department  presence.  In  January,  1975.  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  95th  Congress  Hebert 
was  removed  as  Chairman  by  the  Democratic 
Caucus  in  a  secret  ballot. 

Hcberfs  opposition  to  the  development  of 


Elk  Hills  stemmed,  in  large  part,  from  a  sin- 
cere belief  that,  in  the  post-Vietnam  war 
period,  the  nation  was  neglecting  its  military. 
The  assault  on  Elk  Hills  seemed  to  him  a 
.symptom  of  a  broader  and  even  more  dan- 
gerous assault  on  the  defense  establishment. 
Hebert  was  determined  not  to  be  an  instru- 
ment for  further  erosion  of  U.S.  military 
capability. 

Heberfs  po.sition  was  supported  by  the 
Navy  of  NPR  =1  and  NPR  #4  for  military 
ptirposc.s.  the  military  strongly  opposed  de- 
velopment for  commercial  users.  In  part,  this 
reflected  a  normal  brueaucratic  acquisitive- 
ness. But  more  important,  it  reflected  a 
widespread  belief  within  the  defense  estab- 
liKhment  that  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
are  e.ssential  to  the  defense  capabilities  of 
the  United  States.  So  intense  was  this  belief 
that.  In  early  1974,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale 
Reserves  resigned  in  protest  over  the  Admin- 
istration's support  of  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Elk  Hills. 

The  military's  position  would  be  stronger 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that,  by  choice.  It 
had  become  heavily  dependent  on  foreign 
soiu-ces  and  thus,  It  had  become  especially 
vulnerable  to  an  embargo.  Although  most 
U.S.  consumers  were  required  to  consume 
higher  cost  U.S.  refined  products  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security,  under  the  manda- 
tory oil  import  program,  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  not.  By  1973,  the  Defense  De- 
partment was  heavily  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  jet  fuel  and  motor  oil.  especially. 
Some  of  the  oil  purchased  abroad  by  the  De- 
fense Department  was  refined  in  Bahrain 
and  was  embargoed  directly  by  the  Arabs. 
The  rest  was  refined  In  Europe  and  Asia,  very 
largely  from  Middle  Eastern  crude.  The  de- 
pendence by  the  military  on  foreign  oil  was 
partly  motivated  by  economics.  For  years 
prior  to  1973,  foreign  refined  products  were 
cheaper  than  domestic  products.  This  inde- 
pendence was  also  motivated  by  logistics. 
It  makes  sense  to  purchase  oil  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  If  it  is  to  be  consumed  In  that 
Hemisphere. 

During  the  embargo,  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment's supply  of  refined  products  was 
curtailed  by  over  300,000  bpd.'  To  make  up 
for  Its  loss.  In  November  1973,  the  Defense 
Department  Invoked  the  provisions  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  allow  it  to 
appropriate,  with  fair  compensation,  oil  re- 
fined in  the  United  States  for  non-military 
customers.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  empowered  to  do 
this  when  a  national  emergency  threatens 
the  military's  operations.  In  other  words,  the 
crisis  created  by  the  embargo  was  severe 
enough  for  the  Defense  Department  to  dis- 
rupt domestic  distribution  of  oil,  but  not 
severe  enough  to  justify  increased  produc- 
tion from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
Heads  the  Defense  Department  wins;  tails 
the  public  loses. 

The  Defense  Department's  actions,  com- 
ing when  they  did.  added  to  the  chaos  and 
confusion  created  by  the  embargo.  DOD 
acted  like  a  giant  bird  of  prey,  swooping 
down  and  gobbling  up  entire  refinery  yields, 
particularly  of  jet  fuel.  As  a  result,  several 
airlines  that  happened  to  depend  on  the  re- 
fineries singled  out  by  DOD  were  given  short 
notice  that  they  would  no  longer  be  supplied 
and  were  faced  with  a  need  for  immediate 
curtailment  of  service  tmless  they  could 
find  alternative  sources.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, these  alternative  sources  did  not 
exist.  At  one  time,  most  of  the  supply  of 
asphalt  to  northern  California  was  also  con- 
scripted by  the  Defense  Department.  In  De- 
cember, 1973.  the  Federal  Energy  Office  was 
deluged  with  urgent  pleas  for  help  from 
busineisses  affected  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's action.",  as  well  as  from  their  con- 


gressmen, senators,  and  governors.  After 
some  acrimony  between  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  and  the  Defense  Department,  an 
agreement  was  reached  under  which  peg 
would  grant  to  DOD  highest  priority  under 
the  allocation  program,  while  DOD  'would 
cease  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

There  is  reason  to  question  whether  the 
military  needs  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
in  order  to  assure  supplies  of  oil  during  a 
crisis.  The  Defense  Pi'oduction  Act  and  al- 
location program  are  substitutes  for  tliese 
reserves.  And,  as  events  have  shown,  the 
Defense  Department  is  more  inclined  to 
use  these  substitutes  than  to  rely  on  the 
reserves. 

Even  more  to  the  point.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  United  States  would  not  assign 
defense  needs  highest  priority  In  the  event 
of  war  or  some  other  crisis  requiring  the  use 
of  the  U.S.  military.  In  a  sense,  all  U.S.  pro- 
ductive capability  serves  as  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  and  can  be  mobilized  in  what 
will,  hopefully,  be  a  more  rational  and  con- 
sidered exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  basic  criticism 
of  the  administration  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  is  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere 
near  their  maximum  productive  capability. 
Nor  are  they  capable  of  meeting  the  Defense 
Department's,  nor  the  Nation's  needs  in  a 
time  of  crisis  without  substantial  additional 
investment  and,  in  the  case  of  NPR  =4,  pro- 
longed delay.  Here,  Congress  did  act.  In  1974. 
the  Congress  increased  the  appropriation  to 
the  Navy  for  further  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  both  Elk  Hills  and  NPR  #4.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Navy  begati  an  accelerated 
program  to  bring  the  reserves  up  to  a  ready 
reserve  status.  However,  commercial  develop- 
ment is  still  ruled  out."' 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals 
that    would,    in   various   ways,    change   the 
status  of  both  Elk  Hills  and  NPR  #4.  Some 
would,  like  S.J.  Res.  176,  simply  open  up  Elk 
Hills  to  commercial  exploitation  for  a  period 
of  time.  Ironically,  were  this  done  now  there 
would  probably  be  fewer  Interested  buyers. 
The  independent  refiners  who,  in  1973,  saw 
Elk  Hills  as  their  salvation,  are  now  much 
less  interested.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
passage  In  November,  1973,  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  which  guarantees 
a  supply  of  crude  oil  to  crude  short  Inde- 
pendents by  requiring  other  companies  to 
sell  to  them.  More  Important,  however,  are 
crude  oil  price  controls  originally  drafted  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  but  carried  on 
by   the   Federal   Energy   Administration.   In 
1973.  in  an  effort  to  encourage  new  explora- 
tion and  development  for  oil  In  the  United 
States  while,  at  the  same  time,  minimiziug 
price   increases  for  the  public,  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  created  the  so-called  two  tier 
price  system.   Under  this  system,  a  ceiling 
was  placed  on  the  price  of  "old"  oil,  while 
"new"  oil  prices  were  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
Import  level.  New  oil  Is  defined  as  produc- 
ti/sn  from  a  leasehold  in  excess  of  1972  levels. 
In  addition,  for  every  barrel  of  new  oil  pro- 
duced  from  a  leasehold,  one  barrel  of  oil 
is   'released"   from   controls.    Congress   also 
exempted   the  production  of  stripper  wells 
from   price    controls.    Under   the   definition 
given  by  law,  a  stripper  well  produces  ten 
barrels  per  day  or  less.  Today,  roughly  40 
percent  of  all  crude  consumed  in  tlie  United 
States  is  old  oil  while  the  remainder  is  either 
new,   released,  stripper,   or  imported  crude 
oil.  The  price  ceiling  on  old  oil  is  now  $5.25 
per  barrel;  the  free  market  price  for  all  other 
oil  is  about  $11  to  $12  per  barrel. 

As  it  happens,  California  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  old  oil  and,  tmder  the  price 


*Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  January  21,  1974,  p. 
33. 


■  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  September  23,  1974, 
pp.  118  and  120.  See,  also,  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal, 3w\y  1,1974,  p.  37. 
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regulations  that  prevail,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  California's  independent  refiners  bene- 
fit from  possession  at  this  old  oil."  Were  Elk 
Hills  developed  commercially,  its  production 
would  be  defined  as  new  oil.  In  addition, 
existing  production  could  be  defined  as  re- 
leased oil.  Also,  the  Defense  Department  has 
traditionally  insisted  that  bonuses  be  in- 
cluded in  the  price.  In  other  words.  Elk  Hills 
oil  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  the 
highest  cost  oil  available  to  the  independent 
refiners.  As  one  oil  man  put  it  succinctly, 
•Why  buy  high  priced  oil  from  the  Navy 
when  we  can  buy  much  cheaper  oil  from 
FEA?" ' 

There  have  been  other  proposals  to  open 
up  the  naval  petroleum  reserves.  On  April  21, 
1971  the  Nixon  Administration  submitted  a 
bill  to  Congress  authorizing  production  and 
sale  of  oil  from  Elk  Hills  to  cover  the  costs  of 
terminating  leases  in  the  federal  portion  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  This  bill  also 
called  for  creation  of  a  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve in  the  Channel  and  exploration  in 
NPR  #4.  In  effect,  this  measure  would  have 
shifted  NPR  #1  from  the  Elk  HUls  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  military  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  because  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  shift  the  burden  of  opening 
up  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  from  the 
Interior  Department  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Administration  bill  died  in  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  embargo  it  was  proposed  that 
refiners  required  to  allocate  refined  prod- 
ucts to  the  Defense  Department  should  be 
given  access  to  additional  crude  production 
from  Elk  Hills.  DOD  allocations  would,  in 
effect,  be  exchanges  for  Elk  Hills  production. 
Put,  differently.  Elk  Hills  oil  wotUd  be  re- 
fined for  the  Defense  Department  under 
processing  agreements.  Between  November, 
1973,  and  January,  1974,  the  oil  companies 
were  directed  to  supply  about  20  million 
barrels  of  petroluem  prcxlucts  to  the  De- 
fense   Department.    This    amounts    to    ap- 


•  One  major  oil  company  serving  California 
estimates  that  old  oil  accounts  for  55  to  60 
percent  of  the  total  oil  consumed  in  that 
state,  while  only  38  to  40  percent  of  oil  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

'The  special  advantage  of  the  California 
Independent  refiners  may  be  lost,  however. 
In  December,  1974,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced that,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Alocatlon  Act  of  1973, 
the  Government  was  implementing  an  "en- 
titlements" program.  Under  this  program,  the 
right  to  use  old  crude  oil  would  be  distrib- 
uted "equitably"  to  all  refiners  and  also  to 
certain  Importers  of  refined  products  to 
equalize  prices  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  entitlements  program  was  the  re- 
sult of  substantial  lobbying  by  certain  re- 
finers, as  well  as  by  utilities  and  fuel  oil 
interests  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  entitlements 
program  will,  in  effect,  provide  a  subsidy  to 
these  regions  by  taxing  other  parts  of  the 
country.  One  company  serving  California 
estimates  that  the  average  cost  of  refined 
products  will  eventually  increase  by  about 
2c  per  gallon  because  of  the  entitlements 
program.  Ironically,  the  hardest  hit  will  be 
California's  Independent  refiners  who  are 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  old  oil.  Partly 
for  this  reason,  the  government  has  Insti- 
tuted a  temporary  exemption  from  the  pro- 
gram for  small  refiners.  Whether  this  exemp- 
tion will  continue  is  now  somewhat  prob- 
lematic. Equally  ironically,  the  state's  largest 
refiner.  Standard  of  California,  wUl  gain 
slightly  from  the  entitlements  program.  The 
program  is  supposed  to  benefit  independent 
refiners  at  the  expense  of  major  oil  compa- 
nies. In  fact,  in  California  as  in  much  of  the 
midwestern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  actually  help  some 
major  oil  companies  at  the  expense  of  some 
independent  refiners. 


proximately  300,000  bpd,  a  level  of  output 
roughly  comparable  to  Elk  Hills'  long-term 
productive  potential.  This  proposal  received 
little  support  in  the  Administration  or  the 
Congress. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  the  military  be 
given  exclusive  use  of  royalty  payments  from 
the  sale  of  government  oil  in  exchange  for 
opening  up  Elk  Hills  to  public  consumption. 
In  1973,  the  government's  royalty  oil  pay- 
ments were  112,000  bpd,  an  amount  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  initial  production  expected 
from  Elk  Hills.  However,  the  sale  of  the 
government's  royalty  oil  had  already  been 
committed  to  certain  independent  refiners 
to  help  ease  their  supply  problems.  Although 
the  idea  had  some  appeal,  it  was  politically 
impossible. 

Still  another  proposal  has  been  advanced 
by,  among  others,  Senator  Jackson.  This 
would  allow  commercial  development  of  Elk 
Hills  with  a  conj^arable  amount  of  oU  put 
into  strategic  storage.  Greater  U.S.  storage 
capability,  it  is  generally  agreed.  Is  neces- 
sary, especially  now  that  the  United  States 
has  obligated  itself  under  the  International 
Energy  Program.  Several  members  of  Con- 
gress, Including  Senator  Jackson,  have  also 
proposed  accelerated  development  of  NPR 
#4. 

Finally,  and  most  recently.  President  Ford 
proposed  in  bis  State  of  the  Union  message 
that  the  Navy  be  authorized  by  Congress  to 
begin  production  on  the  Elk  Hills'  reserve. 
The  crude  oil  would  be  used  to  fill  the  De- 
fense Department's  own  storage  tanks,  with 
the  rest  sold  in  auction  or  exchanged  for 
refined  products  consimied  by  the  Defense 
Department.  The  revenues  would  be  used 
to  finance  exploration  and  development  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves.  The  President 
also  called  for  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  NPR  #4  In  Alaska  to  provide 
for  both  civilian  and  military  uses.  The 
Government's  share  of  output  from  NPR  #4 
would  also  be  used  to  help  build  strategic 
storage.  The  President's  program  calls  for 
one  billion  barrels  of  crude  stored  for  do- 
mestic use  and  300  million  barrels  stored 
for  military  use." 

President  Ford's  proposal  makes  the  great- 
est sense,  although  each  of  these  measures 
would  be  preferable  to  the  status  quo.  It  is 
difficult  to  justy  the  continued  boarding  of 
a  scarce  resource  by  the  Navy,  particularly 
during  an  embargo,  when  military  needs 
are  granted  priority  imder  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  the  allocation  program.  The 
military  should  be  given  priority  in  time  of 
crisis.  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  mili- 
tary's reserves  of  oil  should  be  used  to  main- 
tain domestic  production,  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  imports,  and  to  build  storage. 


DISCONTENT  WITH  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  brought  forth  an  article 
on  the  day  after  Christmas  1974,  which 
attempted  to  explore  and  explain  the 
rampant  national  ailment  of  today,  dis- 
content with  government.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  now 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Question  of  Values 

There  are  those  who  attribute  the  dis- 
contented spirit  in  the  U.S.  today  to  a  loss 
of  common  values  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  national  unity  and  purpose.  Btit  we  sus- 
pect that  the  trouble  lies  more  in  frustration 
over  a  seeming  lack  of  fulfillment  of  impor- 


sThe  White  Hou.se.  "Pact  Sheet:  The  Pres- 
ident's State  of  the  Union  Message."  Janu- 
ary 15. 1975.  pp.  35-36.  42. 


tant  common  values.  And  that.  In  tvu-a,  is 
Itself  partly  a  problem  of  perceptions. 

The  symptoms  of  discontent  are  obvious 
enough.  An  off-year  election  attracted  only 
a  slim  response  from  the  voters,  reflecting 
what  is  widely  Interpreted  as  a  national  dis- 
illusionment with  politicians  and  the  po- 
litical process.  Some  Americans  seem  over- 
eager  to  embrace  vague,  fruitless  suggestions 
that  they  should  feel  a  sense  of  moral  guilt 
about  the  big  and  ancient  problems  of  hun- 
ger and  overpopulation.  The  quality  of  public 
debate  on  important  questions,  particularly 
economic  questions,  often  Is  depressingly 
low. 

But  a  close  look  suggests  that  these  signs 
of  frustration  and  confusion  stem  not  from 
a  loss  of  values  but  from  a  general  percep- 
tion that  national  values  are  not  being  ade- 
quately fulfilled.  As  nearly  as  they  can  be 
Identified,  those  cotamon  values  seem  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  old-fashioned  lib- 
eral ethic  that  has  been  central  to  the  Amer- 
ican experiment — it  can  be  called  "liberal" 
in  the  sense  that  it  tends  to  uphold  the 
worth  and  importance  of  the  Individual. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  In  attempting 
to  fulfill  common  values  the  nation  has  over- 
reached itself  and  in  some  ways  distorted 
the  values  themselves.  One  concrete  sign  of 
an  overreaching  is  inflation,  which  signals 
that  a  nation  is  trying  to  do  more  than  it 
can  manage. 

Much  of  the  present  spiritual  discomfort, 
we  suspect,  can  be  traced  to  a  sense  of  ero- 
sion and  impermanance  brought  on  by  rapid- 
ly rising  living  costs,  which  in  turn  leads 
to  fears  about  the  future.  Much  of  the  low 
quality  of  public  debate  arises  from  attempts 
to  assign  speclflc  blame  for  the  condition — 
to  farmers,  to  labor  unions,  to  "big  business," 
to  doctors,  to  lawyers,  to  even  negative  ab- 
stractions such  as  human  greed.  In  fact.  In- 
flation Ls  caused  by  the  failure  of  govern- 
ments to  adequately  manage  fiscal  policy  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  money  supply. 

We  are  constantly  critical  here  of  the  un- 
willingness of  government  to  behave  re- 
sponsibly In  its  budget  and  monev  manage- 
ment. But  we  do  not  doubt  that  one  of  the 
reasons  government  can  behave  irresponsibly 
Is  that  it  is  often  motivated  by  worthy 
values  and  motives  that  have  strong  political 
support. 

It  Is  not  unworthy  for  the  nation  to  want 
to  care  for  the  poor  and  elderly,  for  example. 
But  Its  leaders  have  badly  underestimated 
the  budgetary  and  Inflationary  costs  of  So- 
cial Security,  welfare.  Medicare.  Medicaid 
and  food  stamps.  It  is  a  worthy  and  essential 
goal  to  clean  up  the  environment,  but  na- 
tional leaders  have  underplayed  the  enor- 
mous cost,  which  has  been  reflected  mainly 
in  higher  prices  for  Important  needs,  such 
as  autos.  electric  power  or  fuel. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  an  awakened  sense  of  values 
that  the  nation  in  the  last  two  decades  has 
made  such  a  strong  commitment  towards 
equality  before  the  law  for  all  races  and 
creeds.  But  government  has  sometimes 
pressed  beyond  that  into  the  divisive  and 
murky  area  of  social  engineering,  and  has 
thus  sometimes  restricted  individual  rights 
hi  the  name  of  guaranteeing  them. 

In  short,  we  see  very  little  sign  of  eroded 
values.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  see 
no  social  or  political  dangers.  The  nation's 
political  leadership  has  lost  support.  Mr. 
Nixon  failed  partly  by  not  trusting  enough  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  nation  and  by  not 
living  up  to  its  moral  standards.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  federal  bureaucracy  have  failed 
by  misapplying  worthy  values  In  some  cases 
and  by  not  being  sufficiently  forthright 
about  discovering  and  reporting  the  costs 
of  fulfilling  public  expectations. 

Withall.  the  nation's  social  and  economic 
achievements  of  the  last  20  years  have  been 
immense.  They  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  a  strong  underlying  sense  erf 
national   unity  and   a   renewed   determlna- 
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tlon  to  live  up  to  the  nation's  traditional 
values.  It  is  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
to  toss  the  values  aside  would  be  socially 
disastrous. 

There  is.  however,  a  need  for  a  new  real- 
ism, to  improve  the  level  of  public  debate 
and  be  done  with  economic  mysticism  and 
devil  theories.  It  will  be  important  to  re- 
examine policies  in  the  light  of  whether  they 
do  further  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
individual.  There  is  a  need  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  real — real  economic  growth,  real 
wages,  real  social  needs,  real  economic  bene- 
hts — rather  than  the  imagined.  As  we  said, 
the  problem  is  partly  one  of  perceptions,  but 
that  makes  it  no  less  a  problem. 


March  10,  1975 


NOMINATION  OF  NATHANIEL  DAVIS 
AS  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morn- 
ing approved  the  nomination  of  Nathan- 
iel Davis  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs.  He  no  doubt  will  be 
approved  by  the  ftill  Senate,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afri- 
can Affairs,  I  will  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him.  However,  I  opposed  the 
nomination  in  committee  today. 

This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  change 
and  tremendous  challenge  in  Africa.  The 
former  Portuguese  territories  are  becom- 
ing independent  nations.  The  black  Afri- 
can states  are  making  a  major  effort  to 
negotiate  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
white  supremacy  in  Rhodesia.  The  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  has  indicated  some 
willingness  to  reevaluate  its  racial  policy, 
and  African  heads  of  state  have  ex- 
pres.sed  a  desire  to  work  with  South 
Africa  In  a  peaceful  pursuit  of  human 
rights  and  racial  equality. 

In  the  Sahel,  international  relief  agen- 
cies are  working  with  the  local  govern- 
ments to  begin  to  restore  economic  health 
after  years  of  disaster,  enabling  those 
who  have  suffered  severe  drought  and 
famine  to  feed  themselves  once  again. 
A  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  more 
prosperous  future.  If  tliis  massive  experi- 
ment is  successful,  it  could  well  provide 
a  model  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
absolute  poverty  throughout  the  world. 

The  many  African  nations  rich  In  raw 
materials  and  agricultui-al  potential  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  mem- 
bers of  an  interdependent  world  commu- 
nity. Nigeria,  one  of  the  two  largest  sup- 
pliers of  foreign  oil  to  the  United  States, 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  grow- 
ing economic  importance  of  Africa. 

Given  this  growth  and  change  in  Af- 
rica, it  is  especially  important  to  develop 
close  and  productive  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  African  na- 
tions. This  is  a  particularly  sensitive  time 
in  U.S.  relations  with  these  states,  a  time 
when  a  mistake  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences, a  time  when  whatever  we  do 
there — for  good  or  for  ill— will  have  an 
impact  far  into  the  future. 

This  country's  African  policy  must  re- 
flect a  sincei-e  commitment  to  their  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination.  For 
example,  the  United  States  now  should 
make  clear  its  support  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  former  Portuguese  territo- 
ries—by offering  to  assist  in  their  eco- 
nomic development  and  by  establishing 
strong  displomatlc  ties  with  these  new 


states.  We  must  encourage  the  efforts  of 
the  African  states  to  deal  with  white 
supremacy  in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  peaceful  change 
and  cooperation.  In  economic  assistance 
pi-ogi-ams,  in  trade  negotiations,  and  in 
international  discussions  of  commodity 
prices,  we  must  explore  new  ways  of 
building  cooperative  economic  relations 
with  the  African  nations. 

Any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  political  affairs 
of  African  states  for  whatever  reason 
would  seriously  jeopardize  long-term  re- 
lations with  Africa.  Any  attempt  to  in- 
tervene in  the  internal  politics  of  an 
African  comitry  to  secure  the  position  of 
an  American  company  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  U.S.  economic  re- 
lations with  all  African  states.  Any  ac- 
tion that  reflected  a  preference  for  the 
status  quo  in  white-dominated  southern 
Africa,  at  a  time  when  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  encourage  peaceful 
change,  would  permanently  damage 
American  credibility  on  the  continent. 

It  is  because  of  the  great  potential  for 
good  relations  with  the  African  states — 
and  the  equally  great  danger  of  doing 
permanent  and  grave  damage  to  these 
relations— that  I  believe  the  nomination 
of  Nathaniel  Davis  as  Assistant  Secretary- 
of  State  for  African  Affairs  is  a  serious 
mistake.  As  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chile 
during  the  coup,  Mr.  Davis  has  become 
associated — perhaps  unjustly — with  the 
very  policies  the  United  States  must 
avoid  in  its  relations  with  Africa  during 
these  times  of  change.  The  Organization 
of  African  Unity  issued  a  statement  on 
his  nomination,  saying: 

In  the  Interest  of  Afro-American  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  the  Coimcil  of 
Ministers  feels  duty-bound  to  point  out  that 
with  the  well-known  background  of  Mr. 
Davis,  especially  his  involvement  with  the 
U.S.  policy  of  "political  destablllzation"  in 
Latin  America,  African  governments  are 
bound  to  question  what  this  appointment 
may  portend  aa  far  as  U.S.  policy  Is  con- 
cerned. The  Council  .  .  .  will  most  vehe- 
mently condemn  and  resist  any  move  by  any 
country  to  Import  into  Africa  the  odious 
practice  of  "political  destablllzation,"  which 
brought  untold  harm  to  our  brothers  In 
Latin  America  culminating  most  recently  In 
the  overthrow  and  assassination  of  the  pro- 
gressive President  Allende  of  Chile. 

The  United  States  camiot  be  intimi- 
dated by  such  statements.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment certainly  must  not  allow  other 
coimtries  to  dictate  domestic  appoint- 
ments. But  policymakers  can  and  should 
understand  the  depth  of  concern  that 
led  the  African  nations  to  make  this 
protest. 

Most  African  nations  have  been  inde- 
pendent only  10  to  15  years.  Given  the 
history  of  African  colonialism,  even  the 
possibility  of  intervention  in  their  Inter- 
nal affaii-s  by  foreign  powers  Is  of  great 
concern  to  countries  that  still  are  striv- 
ing for  political  unity.  Three  of  the 
states — Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guin- 
ea-Bissau-will be  newly  independent. 
Angola  in  particular  would  be  vulnerable 
to  outsiders'  attempts  to  exploit  internal 
differences.  And  as  a  major  source  of  oil 
and  other  raw  materials,  Angola  is  espe- 
cially important  economically  to  the 
United  States. 


Tliere  are  bound  to  be  further  changes 
in  Africa  in  the  coming  months.  The  new 
goverment  in  Ethiopia  will  be  attempting 
to  resolve  the  Eritrea  question  and  im- 
plement sweeping  changes  in  domestic 
economic  policy.  There  will  be  increasing 
pressure  on  Rhodesia  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment and  begin  the  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule.  The  pressure  on  South  Africa 
will  be  gi-eater  to  end  its  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Namibia  and  make  further 
changes  in  its  own  internal  apartheid 
practices.  In  each  case,  the  nations  of 
Africa  must  be  able  to  trust  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  clear  to  them  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  help — as  a 
friend — to  encourage  peaceful  change  in 
Africa  that  will  bring  about  greater  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  those  in  poverty,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Africa. 

Because  Nathaniel  Davis  is  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  regrettable  in- 
stances of  U.S.  Interference  In  the  politics 
of  another  country,  he  will  have  great 
difficulty  winning  the  trust  and  respect 
of  the  African  governments.  And  too 
much  is  at  stake  for  this  country  to  ap- 
point a  representative  who  may  not  have 
that  trust  and  respect. 

Hie  argimients  over  Mr.  Davis'  per- 
sonal involvement  in  CIA  activities  in 
Chile  are  not  very  relevant.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation if  there  were  evidence  that  he 
advised  against  U.S.  Involvement  in  the 
internal  politics  of  Chile,  and  I  hope 
everyone  recognizes  that  such  Interfer- 
ence is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  I  agree  with  those  who 
argue  that  a  foreign  service  officer  placed 
in  a  difficult  position  in'the  field  "cannot 
and  should  not  be  made  a  scapegoat  for 
unpopular  policies."  It  is  well  known  that 
U.S.  policy  toward  Chile  was  made  and 
directed  in  Washington;  and  Mr.  Davis 
certainly  should  not  be  precluded  from 
fmther  advancement  simply  because  he 
was  Ambassador  at  the  time  these 
policies  were  carried  out. 

Nathaniel  Davis'  outstanding  record  as 
a  foreign  sei-vlce  officer  Is  undisputed.  He 
Is  a  man  of  character  and  loyalty.  These 
outstanding  personal  attributies  are  not, 
unfortunately,  the  points  at  Issue.  In 
listing  Mr.  Davis'  personal  qualifications 
for  this  position,  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  focused  on  his  support  for  civil 
rights,  his  volunteer  work  among  the  dis- 
advantaged in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  his 
teaching  at  Howard  University.  Mr. 
Davis'  sensitivity  and  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  poor  In  this  country,  his 
defense  of  human  rights,  and  his  intel- 
lectual openness  to  the  views  of  a  minor- 
ity are  all  tremendous  assets  for  anyone 
chosen  to  represent  the  United  States — 
especially  in  developing  coimtries.  If  he 
were  being  nominated  for  a  different 
position  of  equal  importance,  perhaps  as 
U.S.  representative  to  a  nation  not  so 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  Issue  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Chile,  I  am  sure  that  few 
would  oppose  his  nomination. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  choose  as  his  deputies 
the  men  and  women  in  whom  he  has  the 
greatest  confidence.  This  right  and  re- 
sponsibility are  Indispensable  to  a  truly 
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effective  foreign  policy.  But  of  course, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  have  an  analogous  right  and  re- 
sponsibility— to  evaluate  and  consider 
State  Department  nominations.  One 
question  we  must  ask  is  whether  the  men 
and  women  chosen  for  responsible  posi- 
tions will  have  access  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President,  and  whether 
tiiey  will  be  trusted  to  run  the  operations 
of  their  bureaus  and  embassies.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Davis  does  have  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
if  he  is  confirmed,  this  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  building  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Africa 
and  dispelling  the  doubts  and  suspicions 
the  African  nations  now  have.  However, 
there  no  doubt  are  other  competent  men 
or  women  with  the  Secretary's  confidence 
and  trust  who  would  not  be  associated 
with  a  policy  so  detrimental  to  our  image 
as  the  policy  toward  the  Allende  govern- 
ment in  Chile. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issue  in  the  Davis 
nomination  comes  down  to  this:  Mr. 
Davis,  because  of  his  association  with 
U.S.  policy  in  Chile,  will  have  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  winning  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  African  leaders.  Many 
African  heads  of  state  already  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  implications 
of  Mr.  Easum's  replacement  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
after  only  9  months.  They  felt  that  Mr. 
Easum  understood  their  concerns,  par- 
ticularly their  efforts  to  bring  about 
peaceful  change  in  southern  Africa. 

The  man  who  replaces  him  must  be 
able  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  Afri- 
can states.  He  must  be  a  credible  spokes- 
man for  a  policy  of  support  for  the  In- 
dependence, self-determination,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  nations  of  Africa. 
As  Congressman  Andrevt  Young  pointed 
out  during  these  hearings,  we  cannot  af- 
ford at  this  critical  time  in  United  States- 
Africa  relations  "to  see  the  albatross  of 
American  policy  in  Latin  America 
brought  to  the  African  continent." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs,  I  intend  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  on  U.S.  African  poUcy.  In 
that  effort,  I  hope  we  will  have  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment and,  particularly,  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Representative  Andrew  Young's 
testimony  on  the  Davis  nomination,  the 
article  by  Clark  MoUenhoff  in  the 
March  9,  Des  Moines  Register,  "Wrong 
Reasons,"  and  the  February  22  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post,  "Africa  Policy 
in  Disrepair,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  of  Andrew  Young 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Biden,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  but  I  feel  necessary  task 
for  me  for  I  am  coming  to  testify  against 
a  man  that  I  admire  and  respect  and  a  man 
who  after  I  have  done  some  preliminary  In- 
vestigations I  find  has  had  a  very  distin- 
guished career  as  a  diplomat  and  a  member 
of  our  Foreign  Service. 

I  am  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  testl- 
f.ving  against  a  person  who  once  testified 
111  my  behalf  and  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
tliat  my  testimony  Is  in  no  way  related  to 
the  personality,  the  character,  or  the  profes- 


sional abUltles  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Davis,  rather 
I  am  concerned  about  the  ability  of  a  per- 
son who  has  been  in  his  most  recent  posi- 
tions conducting  the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  or 
carrying  out  the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  In  a  con- 
tinent so  sensitive  as  the  African  Continent. 

I  think  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  there 
is  in  the  African  Continent  a  legitimate 
paranoia  and  one  that  we  as  a  strong  and 
independent  nation  have  been  known  to 
share  on  other  occasions.  And  so  I  am  not 
saying  this  in  any  way  critical  of  the  nations 
of  Africa,  but  given  the  history  of  govern- 
ments and  given  the  changes  in  governments 
in  so  many  African  States,  given  the  history 
of  colonialism  and  the  tensions  of  tribalism, 
there  is  I  think  across  the  African  Contin- 
ent a  concern  that  the  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
be  one  which  would  help  to  develop  a  na- 
tional integrity  of  the  Nation  States  within 
the  African  Continent  and  it  makes  people, 
I  think.  Legitimately  shaky  when,  they  view 
the  present  nominee  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  African  Affairs  as  the  person  coming 
out  of  a  background  In  Chile  and  Guatemala 
being  tlie  agent  of  our  policy. 

I  would  Just  like  to  give  three  illustrations 
where  I  think  this  background  would  be  an 
unnecessary  handicap  even  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Davis'  abilities. 

We  have  In  the  country  of  Rhodesia  right 
now  very  delicate  negotiations  going  on,  and 
those  negotiations  I  think  feature  not  a 
united  African  movement,  rather  it  Is  a  very 
delicate  coalition  of  three  parties  which  are 
now  responding  to  the  leadership  of  a  young 
To&n  who  was  educated  in  this  country,  a 
Methodist  Bishop,  educated  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  who  Is  In  fact  the  coordinator 
of  the  non-violent  forces  for  freedom  in 
Rhodesia  and  has  gained  the  support  of  those 
forces  which  have  sought  to  pursue  the  free- 
dom of  Rhodesia  and  Embarway  through 
more  violent  and  revolutionary  means. 

I  think  that  the  kind  of  person  that  we 
send  to  represent  this  country  In  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa  should  be  the  kind  of  person 
who  should  be  able  to  work  with  a  person 
like  Bishop  Mlzaraway  without  In  any  way 
Jeopardizing  his  Integrity  or  calling  Into 
question  his  credibility,  and  given  the  history 
of  the  assassinations  of  leaders  in  Africa  and 
the  blame  which  inevitably  Is  cast  in  our 
direction,  of  the  very  fact  of  association  of 
someone  with  Mr.  Davis'  past  experience  in 
Chile  having  any  kind  of  relationships,  how- 
ever supportive  or  positive  It  might  be  in 
that  situation,  tends  to  make  the  other  par- 
ties in  the  liberation  equation  very  sensitive. 

I  think  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
even  more  so  In  the  new  emerging  nation  of 
Angola  where  you  have  three  liberation 
movements  coming  together  forming  a  pro- 
visional government  where  you  have  In  the 
Cablnda  Province,  where  there  Is  heavy  Gulf 
Oil  Investment,  a  movement  with  no  ces- 
satlonlst  tendencies  and  the  problem  Is 
of  maintaining  a  united  Angola  and  nursing 
that  nation  to  Its  rightful  place  In  Inde- 
pendence in  the  African  scene,  really  depends 
not  only  on  what  these  movements  do 
amongst  themselves,  it  really  depends  in  good 
measure  how  they  view  the  outside  nation's 
influence  which  will  inevitably  come  to  bear. 

The  Cabina  Province  Is  the  oil  rich 
Province,  It  is  slightly  separated  by  a  river 
from  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  If  there 
is  anything  that  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Angola  Provisional  Government  is  uneasy 
about,  it  is  the  possibility  of  secession  of 
Cablnda. 

The  other  thing  Is  that  even  there  the 
young  man  who  has  emerged  as  the  leader, 
who  has  the  largest  military  force,  in  fact 
has  been  one  who  has  been  rumored  to  be 
friendly  towards  the  United  States.  And  this 
is  not  In  that  equation  an  asset  to  him  and 
his  ability  to  maintain  stable  relationships 
with  his  fellow  revolutionaries  or  the  fellow 
parties  in  the  Government. 

The  association  given  that  area,  with  its 


history  of  the  separation  of  a  Catanga  Prov- 
ince from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  long 
struggles  over  the  emergence  of  the  nation 
of  Zaire,  the  assassinations  that  occurred  in 
that  i>eriod,  the  cloud  of  any  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  association,  is  not  one  that 
should  be  introduced  in  a  delicate  situation 
like  that. 

Finally,  we  have  the  oil  politics  of  Nigeria, 
and  Nigeria  has  been  a  nation  that  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  member  of  OPEC  and 
has  gone  along  with  OPEC  as  far  as  pricing 
of  oil  is  concerned,  tliat  has  deliberately 
refused  to  play  Middle  Eastern  politics  with 
its  oil,  and  at  the  time  of  the  embargo  from 
the  Midi'je  East  Nigeria  actually  increased  its 
supply  of  oil  and  has  continued  to  increase 
Its  supply  of  oil  until  in  January  it  became 
our  major  supplier  of  imported  oil  sur- 
passing even  Canada  and  Venezuela. 

The  information  I  have  from  people  in 
Nigeria  is  that  they  want  to  continue  that 
relationship  with  this  Nation  and  yet  there 
is  in  Nigeria  a  Mr.  Faeta  who  is  now  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  OPEC,  and  I  can  see  the 
ominous  posslbUity,  and  God  forbid,  that 
given  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  African  sensitivities, 
that  the  African  oil  producing  nations  will 
dec^e  to  call  upon  the  Middle  Eastern  oil 
prottuclng  nations  to  play  politics  with  their 
oil  in  the  Interests  of  African  politics. 

Now,  admittedly  that  is  a  far-fetched  pos- 
sibility but  it  was  a  possibility  that  I  sug- 
gested in  our  House  Banking  Committee  last 
year  when  we  devalued  the  dollar,  that  there 
would  be  political  manipulations  with  the 
economy  in  the  interest  of  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  Middle  East.  At  that  time.  Gov- 
ernor Burns  assured  me  that  sort  of  thing 
didn't  happen  In  the  world  economic  order 
and  yet  in  less  than  a  year  we  did  in  fact 
see  the  economic  situation  being  exacer- 
bated by  the  political  considerations  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  politics.  I  would  Just  hate  to  see 
the  albatross  of  American  policy,  whether 
you  agree  with  it  or  not,  In  Latin  America, 
brought  to  the  African  Continent  In  such 
a  way  that  It  jeopardized  the  future  develop- 
ment of  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  of  Africa  and  where  it 
In  any  way  contributed  to  even  the  insecu- 
rity of  relationships  between  the  existing  co- 
alitions which  are  attempting  to  form  new 
nations  and  to  develop  nations  which  now 
have  tremendous  resources  which  we  share 
the  benefits  of. 

I  should  go  on  to  say  that  Nigeria  will  be 
Introducing,  will  be  making  public  a  $50 
billion  development  plan  and  that  develop- 
ment plan  will  depend,  I  hope,  or  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  recycling  of  petro-dollars 
through  American  business  sources  to  some 
extent.  I  would  hate  to  see  any  of  that  kind 
of  relationship  jeopardized  by  any  Insensl- 
tivlty  on  our  part  to  what  i  feel  to  be  a 
legitimate  paranoia  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Mar.  9.  1975) 

Wrong  Rkasons 

(By  Clark  MollenholT) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  nomination  of 
Nathaniel  Davis  to  be  assistant  secretary  ot 
state  for  African  affairs  is  in  trouble  for 
the  WTong  reasons. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  Davis,  a  Kissinger 
protege,  centers  on  his  being  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Chile  when  the  Allende  government 
was  overthrown.  But  many  believe  there  is 
a  much  better  case  against  him  In  his  han- 
dling of  State  Department  personnel  for  the 
last  17  months  as  director  general  of  the 
foreign  service. 

LINDSAY    DISCHARGE 

Specifically,  Davis  hfts  been  criticized  for 
his  handling  of  the  discharge  of  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Philip  M.  Lindsay. 

Lindsay,  a  veteran  economic  officer,  said 
he  was  discharged  because  of  low  ratings 
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\m  racelved  while  statloucd  In  Ankara,  Tur- 
key— ratings  tbat  he  thinks  are  \in Justified. 
He  argued  that  the  ratings  were  a  result 
of  his  being  mlsasslgned  to  administration 
when  his  specialty  was  economics  and  th*t 
hi.s  efficiency  ratings  were  prepared  In  an 
improper  manner. 

A  special  review  panel  agreed  with  the 
discharge,  but  Lindsay  challenged  the  de- 
cision on  grounds  that  he  was  not  given  the 
light  to  call  witnesses,  subpoena  documents 
tiiid  be  represented  by  counsel. 

LACKED     DUE     PROCESS 

Davis  was  assigned  to  review  the  panel's 
report,  and  he  upheld  it.  U.S.  Dlotrict  Judge 
Gerhard  Gesell  later  ruled  the  process  to  b« 
completely  lacking  in  due  process  of  law. 

Judge  Gesell's  ruling  ordered  the  State 
Department  to  give  Lindsay  a  hearing  with  a 
lawyer  of  his  own  choosing  and  the  right  to 
call  witnesses  and  subpoena  relevant  docu- 
ments. Davis,  by  then  director  general  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  resisted  Judge  Gesell's  order 
and  refused  Lindsay  a  hearing. 

Lindsay  went  to  court  again.  Under  heavy 
criticism  by  Judge  Gesell,  Davis  arranged 
for  a  hearing,  but  he  disregarded  the  court's 
admonition  for  a  "fair  hearing"  and  estab- 
lished the  ground  rules  himself. 

Lindsay  charged  that  Davis  should  have 
no  role  becaiise  of  Davis's  prlbr  rulings 
against  him.  Davis  reluctantly  disqualified 
himself,  but  he  permitted  the  bearing  to 
go  on  before  a  panel  he  had  named  and  under 
ground  rules  he  had  approved. 

ANOTHEB    CRAIXENCE 

A  new  ruling  against  Lindsay  was  chal- 
lenged In  court,  and  again  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  hearing  did  not  meet  require- 
ments. 

This  time  newly  appointed  State  Depart- 
ment Counsel  Monroe  Leigh  recognized  the 
lack  of  due  process  and  ordered  a  new  hear- 
ing. The  State  Department  set  aside  its  earlier 
adverse   rulings  and  reinstated  Lindsay. 

The  decision  came  less  than  two  hours 
before  Lindsay  decided  he  would  retire,  hav- 
ing completed  25  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1975) 
Africa  Pouct  in  Disrepair 

In  the  absence  of  a  strong  and  active  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Afrlcc^  the  ordinarily  un- 
remarkable  question  of  who  occupies  the  poet 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
AlTalrs  has  taken  on  unusual  importance.  For 
the  last  nine  months,  the  poet  has  been 
filled  by  Donald  Easiun,  a  professional  dip- 
lomat with  wide  experience  In  Africa.  But, 
It  seems,  partly  because  his  views  on  the 
need  for  change  by  and  In  South  Africa  did 
not  mesh  with  the  Secretary  of  State'* 
broader  strategic  outlook,  Mr.  Easum  Is  being 
reassigned.  Nominated  to  replace  him  is  an- 
other professional,  thoxigh  one  without 
African  experience,  Nathaniel  Davis.  But  hla 
service  as  ambassador  to  Chile  In  the  Allende 
years  has  made  him  something  of  a  symbol 
of  CIA  interventlonlsm  in  the  Third  World, 
and  so  bis  nomination  has  been  opposed  by 
various  Americans,  including  several  con- 
gressmen, and  remarkably,  by  all  of  the  black 
African  governments  with  which  he  would 
have  to  deal. 

Though  foreign  governments  are  rou- 
tinely given  the  option  to  refuse  ambas- 
sadorial nominees,  it  Is  virtually  unprece- 
dented for  foreigners  to  oppose  a  nominee 
to  an  assistant  secretary's  post.  It  can  be 
Justified  only  In  special  circumstances.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  current  circumstances 
are  special.  Given  the  slight  attention  which 
Secretary  Kissinger  personally  bestows  on 
Africa,  the  arslstant  secretary  Is  the  Africans' 
thief  point  of  contact  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  replacement  of  a  man 
they  considered  sympathetic  to  their  aspira- 
tions, by  someone  regarded  by  them  as  an 


agent  of  American  realpoUtlk.  By  that  latter 
standard,  they  fear,  they  will  suffer  neglect, 
if  not  worse,  at  American  hands.  P<w  them. 
It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  Uklng  or  disliking 
a  particular  man  but  of  coping  with  the 
policy  emphasis  he  represents. 

One  does  not  have  to  stispect  that  Mr. 
Davis  would  be  Instructed  to  "destabilize" 
Africa  in  order  to  believe  that  his  nomination 
suggests  an  administrative  Inclination  to 
Ignore,  even  more  than  In  the  past,  the 
political  dynamics  of  black  Africa  In  favor 
of  maintaining  a  general  African  status 
quo  which  fits  somehow  into  the  larger 
strategic  scene.  Even  now,  for  instance,  as 
Dr.  Kissinger  weigiis  how  to  answer  an  urgent 
Ethiopian  government  plea  for  more  arms  to 
use  against  Erltrean  nationalist  rebels,  he  is 
described  as  worrying  how  it  would  be  taken 
outside  Africa  if  the  United  States  were  seen 
in  Ethiopia  to  be  an  inconstant  ally,  or  a 
loser. 

The  Foreign  Service  Association  has  testi- 
fied that  professional  diplomats  like  Nathan- 
iel Davis  and  Harry  Shlaudeman — an  AI- 
lende-perlod  Chile-hand  whose  nomination 
as  ambassador  to  Venezuela  Is  under  similar 
fire — should  not  be  made  "scapegoats"  for 
"unpopular  policies."  We  agree.  Nobody  Is 
for  scapegoating.  But  such  nominations 
offer  the  Congress  and  public  excellent  op- 
portunities to  explore  official  policy  and  to 
hold  the  administration  to  account  for  past 
deeds  and  futtu-e  plans.  Frankly,  we  cannot 
see  how  it  is  In  the  American  Interest  to 
force  upon  Africans  an  assistant  secretary 
whose  appointment  they  regard  as  an  affront. 
In  any  event,  the  Senate's  attention  to  Mr. 
Davis  should  go  beyond  the  man  to  the 
policy.  When  a  score  of  nations  are  stirred 
to  the  unprecedented  gesture  made  In  Addis 
Ababa  yesterday  when  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  formally  expressed  its  concern, 
s<Mnethlng  is  very  wrong. 


telegram 


THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, 18  Senators  joined  in  sending  a  wire 
to  tlie  President,  expressing  their  con- 
cern at  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
cattle  industi-y,  and  their  shock  at  a 
State  Department  action  under  consider- 
ation that  could  further  depress  the 
industry  and  damage  the  morale  of 
American  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  18  Senators  who  joined  in  sign- 
ing the  telegram,  in  addition  to  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  were: 
John  McClellan,  Barry  Goldwater, 
Bob  Dole,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Gale  McGee, 
John  Tower,  Jm  McClxtre,  Lee  Met- 
calf,  Carl  Curtis,  Paul  Fannin,  Rokan 
Hruska,  jAMis  Pearson,  Pete  Domenicl 
George  McGovern,  Joseph  Montoya, 
Jim  Abovrezk,  and  Henry  Bellhon. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  felt  time  was 
of  the  essence  and  we  should  take  action 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  try  to  convince 
the  State  Depaitment  not  to  take  the 
action  contemplated,  all  of  our  colleagues 
were  not  advised  by  the  action  we  were 
taking  in  sending  the  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Ford.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  our  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that  those 
who  wish  to  join  In  our  effort  can  make 
their  views  knovim  to  the  White  House. 
I  urge  the  entire  Senate  to  join  In  this 
effort  to  assist  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive and  important  food  industries  of  our 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recobd. 
asfoUow.s: 


Dear  Mr.  President:  According  to  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Julius  Katz,  the 
State  Department  has  entered  Into  negotia- 
tions with  countries  that  export  meat  to  this 
country  that  could  Increase  meat  imports 
into  the  United  States  by  more  than  100 
mUlion  pounds  this  year — Increasing  total 
1975  imports  of  fcweign  meat  to  more  than 
one  billion  180  million  pounds. 

Mr.  President,  for  your  administration  to 
even  contemplate  increasing  meat  imports 
at  a  time  that  this  nation's  livestock  industry 
is  h\  greater  depression  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  20  years,  is  to  us  incredible.  Your 
commitments  to  the  livestock  Industry  made 
in  Iowa  last  fall,  are  public  record.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  counting  on  your  keepiug 
those  promises. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  advised 
us  today  that  delinquency  in  farm  and  ranch 
loans  by  the  FHA  have  increased  dramatically 
over  last  year. 

On  January  1,  1975,  45  percent  (forty-five) 
of  FHA  farm  and  ranch  operating  loans  were 
delinquent — compared  to  29  percent  delin- 
quency on  January  1,  1974.  Loan  delinquency 
on  FHA  farm  and  ranch  ptirchase  loans  in- 
crea.sed  during  the  same  period  from  12  per- 
cent to  18  percent.  These  delinquencies  are 
in  annual  payments  and  the  sky-rocketing 
increases  Indicate  clearly  that  the  agrictil- 
ture  industry  is  in  serious  trouble.  The  live- 
stock segment  has  been  hit  most  severely. 
According  to  FHA,  vciare  than  72  percent  of 
farm  and  ranch  loans  made  from  October 
through  January  were  to  cattlemen. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  urge  that  you 
take  action  immediately  to  prevent  further 
consideration  of  an  increase  in  foreign  meat 
imports. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
bi-ing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
communique  from  the  Governor  of  W.v- 
oming  to  President  Ford,  expressing  tiie 
former's  concern  at  the  plight  of  tlie 
beef  producer.  The  Governor  on  January 
30  asked  the  President  to  impose  beef 
import  quotas.  In  a  letter  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent dated  March  5,  the  Governor  of  Wy- 
oming pointed  out  an  hicldent  of  a  Wy- 
oming rancher  received  only  8.5  cents  a 
pound  for  cattle  on  the  hoof,  while  the 
cost  to  the  consumer — in  this  case  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  purchasing  beei 
roasts — was  almost  exactly  $2  per  pound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's letter  of  March  5  to  President 
Ford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 

Af orc7i  5,  1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  January  30,  1975, 
I  wrote  to  you  and  respectfully  requested 
that  you  reimpose  beef  import  quotas  and 
also  requested  that  you  might  urge  your 
Attorney  General  to  investigate  the  pricing 
practices  of  the  packers  and  beef  whole- 
salers. I  realize,  of  course,  that  you  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  the  energy 
crises  and  other  pressing  matters  involving 
your  office,  and  I  can  certainly  understand 
why  I  have  not  had  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  letter.  However,  our  livestock  producers 
in  my  state  and  the  feeders  in  the  surround- 
ing states  are  in  an  extremely  perilous  posi- 
tion and  I  would  hope  that  you  might  give 
this  matter  your  attention. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  letter  and  to  il- 
lustrate the  disparity  between  the  selling 
price  of  cattle  and  the  prices  In  the  meat 
markets,  I  would  like  to  give  you  one  ex- 
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ample.  About  a  week  ago  I  was  Informed 
by  one  of  my  livestock  friends  that  he  had 
sold  some  cows  and  had  received  8i'2  cents 
per  pound  for  them.  Ordinarily,  in  this  area, 
i!ip  a',  erage  cow  will  weigh  approximately 
1.000  pounds.  Of  course,  this  would  mean 
that  this  rancher  received  approximately  $85 
i>?r  head  for  his  cows.  On  the  day  following 
this  visit  with  my  rancher  friend  a  grocery 
drlivery  boy  brought  a  box  of  roa.sts  to  the 
Miinsicn.  On  inspecting  the  statement  I 
1:51; nd  that  he  had  delivered  56  pounds  of 
i;eef  roasts  and  the  bill  for  the  same  was 
sill.  I  might  add  that  he  did  not  bring  me 
the  hcoves,  the  horns,  or  the  hide.  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  any  help  that  you  might 
give  to  our  livestock  people  of  the  \Ve.';t. 
RpspectfuUy  yours, 

Ed  Herschler. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 
AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
published  in  Sunday'c  New  York  Times. 
The  poll  clearly  illustrates  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  oppose 
the  request  for  supplemental  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlae  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  9,   1975] 

A  C-Ai.Lt  p  Poll  Finds  8  Our  of  10  Oppose 

More  Aid  for  Indochina 

Nearly  eight  of  every  10  .'\merlcan  adults 
oppose  the  Ford  Administration's  proposal  to 
provide  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  an 
additional  $522-million  In  military  aid,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Oallup  poll. 

The  request,  which  has  d-awn  opposition 
In  Congress,  was  disfavored  by  78  per  cent 
of  those  polled,  essentially  because  of  a  "fear 
of  relnvolvement  on  a  major  scale,"  the  re- 
search organization  said. 

Recent  svirveys  have  shown  that  "th» 
American  public  has  a  distinct  aversion  to 
getting  Involved  in  any  armed  conflicts," 
the  report  said. 

As  an  example,  the  Gallup  organization 
said,  fewer  than  one  in  10  Americans  favor 
military  intervention  in  the  event  of  another 
Arab  oil  boycott  or  another  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations,  even  though 
Americans  support  the  Israelis  by  more  than 
five  to  one. 

Sentiment  against  the  additional  military 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia was  found  to  be  broadly  based,  with 
little  variation  of  opinion  detected  on  the 
basis  of  the  age.  sex,  educational  level  or  po- 
litical party  affiliation  of  those  polled. 

Of  the  1,566  persons  aged  18  and  older 
questioned  in  350  localities  about  the  pro- 
posed spending,  78  per  cent  voiced  opposi- 
tion, while  12  per  cent  back  it.  Ten  per  cent 
offered  no  opinion. 

Democrats  rejected  the  plan,  eight  to  one, 
with  10  per  cent  undecided.  Among  Republi- 
cans, the  sentiment  was  72  per  cent  against, 
18  per  cent  in  favor,  and  10  per  cent  un- 
decided. Independents  were  78  per  cent 
again.st.  13  per  cent  in  favor,  and  9  per  cent 
iiudecided. 

T!.e  survey  was  conducted  during  the 
v.eekeud  of  Feb.  7-10,  after  President  Ford's 
rppcal  on  Jan.  28  that  Congi-ess  approprl- 
fite  ••^iOO-million  in  military  support  for  Sai- 
wm  pud  $222-miHion  more  for  Cambodia  in 
tl-.e  f.^cnl  year  ending  this  June  30. 


ITIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.   PELL.   Mr.   President,   Kingman 
irew.^cter.  Jr.,  president  of  Yale  Univer- 


sity, made  a  most  Interesting  statement 
about  tlie  relationsliip  between  higher 
education  and  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  American  Bar  Foimdation  on  Febi-u- 
ary  22, 1975. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing amount  of  control  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  through  direct  intervention, 
but  through  oblique  approaches  such  as 
utiliaing  tlie  colleges  and  universities  for 
affirmative  action  programs  in  the  areas 
of  race  and  sex.  This  trend  is  epito- 
mized by  the  recently  enacted  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  in 
which  I  participated. 

President  Brewster's  remaiks  are  most 
cogent  because  he  has  pointed  out  that 
we  will  not  become  a  Government-con- 
trolled country  through  the  taking  of 
direct  steps,  but  through  an  insidious 
growth  of  regulation  laid  upon  regula- 
tion and  control  laid  upon  control  which, 
in  the  end,  will  be  just  as  thought  and 
mind  controlling  as  any  direct  attempt. 
Although  his  speech  attacks  some  of  the 
programs  and  bills  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, I  think  his  remarks  should  be 
read  by  every  Senator  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  that  a  recent  Washington 
Post  article  on  this  subject  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

ExcTRPTs   From  Remarks   of  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr. 

No  one  Is  more  aware  than  I  that  the  so- 
called  private  research  universities  are  very 
dependent  upon  public  largesse.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  In- 
stitutions like  Stanford,  Harvard,  Chicago, 
and  Yale  are  at  least  one  third  financed  by 
the  national  government.  This  Is  of  course 
heavily  concentrated  In  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences.  In  the  case  of  places  like 
M.I.T.  and  Cal.  Tech.  the  degree  of  govern- 
ment dependence  is  nyich  higher. 

By  and  large,  federal  research  grants  and 
contracts,  and  federal  fellowship  and  loan 
funds,  have  not  been  abusively  administered. 
We  have  been  Insulated  from  the  corruption 
which  so  often  Infests  municipal  and  state 
and  even  federal  service  and  construction 
contracts.  This  Is  largely  because  ti\s  decision 
abovit  who  gets  what  In  the  academic  world 
is  determined  not  by  bureaucrats  or  poli- 
ticians, but  by  panels  of  scientists  drawn 
from  outside  of  government. 

For  the  most  part,  conditions  and  require- 
ments have  not  been  attached  which  wotild 
strike  directly  at  constitutionally  protected 
interests,  such  as  freedom  of  expression,  of 
association,  or  of  inquiry.  The  non-commu- 
nist disclaimer  required  of  federal  fellow- 
.shlps  and  loan  recipients  was  repealed  be- 
fore it  was  authoritatively  tested.  Maybe  it 
would  hare  been  stricken  down  as  an  "uncon- 
stitutional condition".  It  would  not  have 
been  easy,  however,  for  a  student  to  gain 
standing  to  sue,  simply  because  he  was  de- 
nied a  loan  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  sign 
the  disclaimer. 

Such  dramatic  Invasion  of  clearly  pro- 
tected constitutional  rights  Is  not  what  both- 
ers me  today,  as  it  might  have  been  ten 
years  ago.  It  might  have  been  on  the  top 
of  my  mind  even  five  years  ago,  during  the 
late  sixties,  when  "student  imresf  tempted 
many  politicians  to  seek  to  extend  a  federal 
police  power  onto  the  campuse.=;  in  viola- 
tion of  personal  as  v, cU  as  academic  fieedom. 
Now  my  concern  i.s  less  dramatic,  more  per- 


sistent, perhaps,  more  fundamp'.ital  than  .sttch 
passing  lurid  crises. 

My  fear  Is  that  there  Is  a  growing  tendency 
for  the  central  government  to  use  the  spend- 
ing power  to  prescribe  educational  policies. 
These  are  matters  which  they  could  not  reg- 
ulate were  it  not  for  our  dependence  on  their 
largesse.  I  pm  worried  that  maybe  we  do 
not  have  any  obvious  constitutional  basis  on 
which  to  resist  this  encroachment.  It  will 
always  be  asserted  that  the  government  as 
grantor,  lender,  or  contractor,  has  a  Icglii- 
mate  inteer.st  in  all  aspects  of  our  behavior, 
once  they  have  financed  any  part  of  our 
activity. 

When  I  say  "the  Constitution  Is  dead: 
long  live  the  Constitution",  I  mean  merely 
to  asserc  that  even  if  there  may  be  no  legal 
basis  to  resist  the  conditions  which  the  gov- 
ernment Imposes,  there  is  still  force  to  the 
values  which  the  Constitution  embodies: 
recourse  to  objective  review  of  alleged  abuse 
and  limits  on  centralized  regulation  of  lo- 
cal m.'ttters  by  Washington.  I  woiild  assert 
that  these  values  are  no  less  valid  and  de- 
serving of  vigilance  when  regulation  take.? 
the  form  of  conditions  attached  to  a  federal 
grant  than  they  are  when  regulation  is  di- 
rect, under  color  of  regulating  interstate 
connnerce,  or  promoting  the  general  welfare. 
Certainly  the  sanction  of  withdrawal  of 
federal  support  is  at  least  as  great  as  any 
conceivable  financial  penalty  which  might  be 
Imposed  for  violation  of  criminal  or  admin- 
istrative law  prohibitions  or  requirements. 

Abuse  for  raw  political  or  vindictive  mo- 
tives Is  no  less  conceivable  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  spending  power  than  in  reg- 
ulatory administration.  An  "enemies  list" 
policy  can  be  as  effectively  canied  out  by  one 
route  as  by  another.  Indeed  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  review  of  a  denial  of  a  grant  or  a 
contract  makes  the  allocation  or  withhold- 
ing of  funds  easier  to  manipulate  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  This  was  precisely  what  was 
proposed,  apparentlv  in  response  to  Pre«;i- 
dential  request,  in  order  to  get  back  at  Je- 
rome Wiesner  for  his  opposition  to  the  antl- 
ballistlc  missile  program.  Memoranda,  said 
to  have  been  approved  by  John  Erlichman 
urged  that  M.I.T.  be  deprived  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  grants  and  contracts  as  a 
technique  of  "disciplining"  Its  President,  lat- 
er revealed  to  have  been  on  John  Deans 
"enemies  list".  Leakage  of  the  vindictive  plan 
did  tlireaten  a  backlash  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  One  wonders,  however,  whether  le- 
fral  recourse  even  could  have  protected 
M.I.T.-s  Interest  if  the  pollcv  had  cone 
forward. 

But  even  if  such  raw.  '.smoking  sun" 
abuses  might  find  their  constitutional  come- 
uppance, there  have  been  other  less  flagrant, 
but  equally  pernicious,  efforts  to  use  the 
leverage  of  the  spending  power  to  "discipline" 
educational  Institutions.  The  most  notorious 
was  Congressman  Heberfs  persistent  effo. 
to  deny  all  Department  of  Dftfense  grants, 
for  students  as  well  as  for  research,  to  any 
Institution  which  discontinued  Its  Reserve 
Officers  Training  program.  When  this  failed 
as  a  legislated  condition,  the  Armed  Services 
were  so  terrified  of  antagonizing  the  powerful  ' 
Armed  Services  Committee,  they  withheld 
contracts  and  diverted  officer  graduate  stu- 
dents from  colleges  and  universities  which 
had  terminated  their  ROTC  programs.  The 
.spirit  of  the  Constltvitlon  was  twice  flouted, 
first  by  imposing  the  penalty  of  withholding 
support  from  activities  which  bore  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the  "offense"  of  dis- 
continuing ROTC,  second,  by  using  the  pres- 
sure of  a  legislative  committee  to  compel  a 
policy  which  that  committee  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  Congress  to  enact. 

Cse  of  the  leverage  of  the  government 
dollar  to  accomplish  objectives  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  dollar  is  given  has  become  dangerously 
fashionable. 
Take  for   Instance   the  health   manpower 
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legislation  which  passed  the  last  Congress 
taut  was  not  resolved  In  committee  before 
adjournment.  Comparable  bills  have  been 
reintroduced  in  the  House  just  recently.  With 
laudable  motive  and  seeming  plausibility,  the 
proposed  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  the 
shortage  or  primary  care  physicians  and  the 
obvious  uneven  availability  of  medical  care 
throughout  the  country.  It  does  not  use  the 
device  of  special  assistance  for  the  training 
of  primary  physicians,  or  special  bounties  for 
graduates  who  commit  themselves  lo  prac- 
tice wliere  they  are  most  needed.  It  proceeds, 
raiher.  by  telling  the  medical  schools  that 
all  general  support  for  medical  education, 
the  so-called  capitation  grants,  will  be  with- 
drawn unless  a  school  increases  its  general 
pracilce  training  and  requires  some  propor- 
tion of  their  graduates  to  enter  practice 
w  liere  there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors. 

Were  it  not  for  the  federal  financial  .•sup- 
port it  would  be  hard  to  find  warrant  m  the 
Constitution  for  federal  regulation  of  medical 
school  curricula.  Even  more  dubious  is  the 
Constitutionality  of  requiring  a  school  to 
draft  some  of  its  graduates,  by  lottery  or 
otherwise,  to  serve  involuntarily,  in  places 
not  of  their  choice. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  since  the 
government  is  paying  the  bills,  therefore  it 
has  a  right  to  specify  the  product.  This  would 
be  understandable  if  all  that  is  being  offered 
were  special  support  for  the  program  of  spe- 
cial federal  interest.  To  say,  however,  that 
support  for  all  general  educational  activities 
of  national  importance  will  be  withheld  un- 
less a  school  enlarges  the  program  the  gov- 
ernment is  particularly  Interested  In,  Is  to 
use  the  threat  of  cutting  off  aid  for  one  pur- 
pose in  order  to  accomplish  another.  What  It 
does  of  course  is  to  threaten  the  non-comply- 
ing school  with  a  hopeless  competitive  dis- 
advantage generally  if  it  will  not  go  along 
with  the  favored  program. 

It  smacks  of  the  same  coercion  which 
makes  the  tying  clause,  or  the  requirements 
contract,  vulnerable  under  the  anti-trust 
laws.  Such  coercive  use  of  the  spending  power 
is  not  a  proper  way  for  government  to  deal 
with  its  citizens. 

I'm  not  sure  what  Constitutional  grounds 
could  be  asserted  to  resist  this  leverage.  But 
it  does  outrage  Constitutional  values  to  say 
that  the  currlcular  self-determination  of 
medical  schools  must  be  forfeited  in  order 
to  receive  any  general  institutional  support. 
This  same  leverage  is  canied  to  far  greater 
extremes  in  other  federal  legislation  already 
on  the  books.  It  might  be  called  the  "now 
that  I  have  bought  the  button,  I  have  a  right 
to  design  the  coat"  approach. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  receive  support  for  phys- 
ics, let's  say,  we  must  conform  to  federal 
policies  m  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
Art  School,  in  women's  athletics  facilities, 
and  In  the  recruitment  of  women  and  minor- 
ities, not  just  in  the  federally  supported 
field,  but  throughout  the  University. 

As  one  who  presided  over  the  admission  of 
women  to  a  college  which  had  been  "for 
men  only  "  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years,  and  as  one  who  also  presided  over  a 
strenuous  effort  to  recruit  qualified  minority 
students,  I  think  I  can  be  assumed  not  to  be 
opposed  to  women's  rights  and  equal  edu- 
cational and  academic  career  opportunity  for 
minorities  and  women.  However,  I  do  object 
to  the  notion  that  the  receipt  of  a  federal 
dollar  for  some  purposes  subjects  a  private 
institution  to  federal  regulation  and  surveil- 
lance in  all  Its  activities.  This  is  constitu- 
tionally objectionable,  even  in  the  name  of  a 
good  cause  such  as  "affirmative  action". 

The  essence  of  Constitutional  restraint.  I 
was  taught,  is  that  the  worthiness  of  the 
end  should  not  justify  objectionable  means. 
The  farthest  outreach  of  federal  regula- 
tion under  the  banner  of  the  spending  power 
is  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Pri- 
vacy Act,  the  so-called  Buckley  Amendment 
to  the  Education  Act.  Again,  the  purpose  Is 
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laudable.  Schools  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties should  not  be  able  to  build  up  prejudi- 
cial files  on  students  against  which  the  stu- 
dent has  no  redress  If  he  has  no  way  of 
knowing  what  is  in  them.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  in 
this  case  either. 

To  \i.se  the  vernacular  of  judicial  dissent, 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  one  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  wearing  the 
Conservative  Party  label  would  have  been 
especially  alert  to  the  evil  of  expanding  fed- 
eral regulatory  power  beyond  its  constitu- 
tional bounds  simply  because  the  spending 
power  opens  the  gate.  I  doubt  If  anyone 
would  assert  that  the  student  records  of  local 
schools  and  colleges  are  within  the  reach  of 
direct  federal  criminal  law.  Under  the  Buck- 
ley Amendment,  however,  we  forfeit  our  fed- 
eral support  for  research  as  well  as  students 
from  the  Office  of  Education  If  we  do  not 
comply  with  the  regulatory  requirements  of 
access  to  student  files  Imjwsed  by  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  know  tliere  have  been  some  inroads  on 
the  doctrine  that  conditions  attached  to  a 
government  grant  cannot  be  attacked  be- 
cause the  grant  Is  a  "privilege"  not  a  "right". 
Since  it  Is  not  a  right,  so  the  argument  goes, 
the  recipient  has  no  standing  to  complain 
of  any  conditions  Imposed  on  him.  Professor 
VanAlstyne  has  traced  the  erosion  of  this 
position  at  the  hands  of  advocates  and 
jvidges  alert  to  the  economic  realities,  which 
so  often  make  government  largesse  a  neces- 
sity for  competitive  survival.  Still,  in  the 
legislative  and  In  the  popular  mind,  v/hen 
the  spending  power  Is  Involved,  there  Is  a 
relaxed,  "anything  goes"  attitude  toward  the 
spread  of  federal  regulations. 

Also  apart  from  the  traditional  barriers 
to  legal  attack,  there  are  practical  Inhibi- 
tions on  redress.  Financially  weak  Institu- 
tions, like  financially  weak  Individuals,  will 
think  twice  before  bringing  theh:  Indis- 
pensable banker  or  grantor  Into  court. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  many  activities  once 
thought  to  be  wholly  private,  whether  for 
profit  of  for  pro  bono  purposes,  are  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  government  funds. 
Government  may  be  banker.  It  may  be  guar- 
antor. It  may  be  grantor,  it  may  be  con- 
tractor or  purchaser.  As  such  It  has  every 
right,  indeed  obligation,  to  be  sure  that  every 
dollar  is  accounted  for.  to  be  sure  that  It  Is 
spent  efficiently,  to  be  sure  that  Its  uses 
comport  with  Constitutional  requirements 
of  equal  opportunity  and  non-discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  been  Insistent  that  criminal  and 
administrative  regulations  should  not  go  be- 
yond what  Is  rationally  required  by  their 
stated  purpose.  We  must  be  no  less  vigilant 
about  the  use  of  .spending  power  as  a  lever 
to  extend  regulation  beyond  the  accountabil- 
ity reasonably  related  to  the  piu-poses  for 
which  the  support  is  given.  This  Is  crucial 
if  we  seek  to  remain  a  society  which  respects 
localism,  which  respects  voluntarism,  which 
respects  the  diversity  of  private  Initiative. 
If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  bit  of  special 
pleading  in  the  literal  sense.  I  think  that 
the  independent  sector  of  higher  education 
is  a  .specially  sensitive  case  In  point.  Institu- 
ilonal  diversity,  autonomous  trusteeship  and 
faculty  self-determination  are  the  essence 
of  the  envied  vitality  of  American  higher 
education  and  Its  responsiveness  to  new 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  strengths  would  be 
lost  if.  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  federal 
dollar  for  some  purposes,  we  were  to  be 
subject  to  federal  regulations  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

I  take  .some  encouragement  and  guidance 
from  a  Uttle  remembered  warning  in  the 
leave-taking  words  of  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States,  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower. We  all  remember  his  warning  against 
the  mutual  corruption  of  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,  and  the  dangers  It  held  for 
our  freedom.  Hardly  anyone  remembers  that 


he  went  on  lo  say:  "The  prospect  of  domina- 
tion of  the  nation's  scholars  by  federal  gov- 
ernment, project  allocation,  and  the  power 
of  money,  is  ever  present,  and  is  gravely  to 
be  regarded." 

But  If  pleading  as  a  college  president  is 
special,  my  plea  as  a  neophyte  Fellow  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  is  more  general. 

When  to  national  security  and  minimal 
CMC  for  federal  lands,  and  assurance  of  the 
free  How  of  conmierce  was  added  the  awe- 
some responsibility  for  the  general  welfare 
lawyers  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
inventing  doctrines,  procedures,  and  prac- 
tices wiiich  Died  to  keep  administrative,  reg- 
ulatory power  accountable  to  the  rule  of 
law.  When  to  welfare  and  economic  responsi- 
bility was  added  the  task  of  mobilization 
for  t.)tal  global  war.  even  then  the  rule  of 
law  w  as  not  forgotten,  in  the  court  of  price 
appeals  and  later  in  the  judicial  veto  of 
executive  .seizure  of  the  steel  Industry. 

Now  the  pervasive  impact  of  government 
upon  the  citizen,  upon  private  institutions 
upon  the  economy,  is  not  primarily  by  direct 
regulation  but  by  exercise  of  the  spending 
and  lending  power,  whether  by  grant  or  loan 
or  guaranty,  or  contract  or  purchase. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  profession, 
especially  its  scholarly  branch,  should  be 
to  see  to  it  that  in  terms  of  both  limits  on 
authority  and  redress  against  Its  abuse,  the 
coercive  power  of  the  federal  purse  is  made 
subject  to  a  rule  of  law. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  learn  once  again 
to  ask  not  only  'Ts  your  objective  worthy?', 
but  also,  "Are  the  means  you  would  use  con- 
sistent with  the  values  of  the  Constitution?" 

"The  Constitution  is  dead:  long  live  the 
Constitution." 

fFroni  the  Washington  Po.st,  Feb.  23.  ]975| 
Y.\LE  Head  Hits  'Coercive  Power'  of  U.S. 

FUNDS 

I  By  John  P.  Mackenzie) 
CmcAco,  February  22.— Yale  University 
President  Kingman  Brewster  Jr.  said  tonight 
that  "the  coercive  power  9f  the  federal  purse' 
is  infringing  on  the  right  of  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  set  their  own  policies. 
In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion here,  Brewster  said  the  "leverage  of  the 
federal  spending  power  is  used  indh-ectly  to 
control  private  colleges  In  ways  the  govern- 
ment could  not  use  directly."  He  blamed 
Congrtiis  for  the  trend. 

Brewster  said  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Increasingly  dependent  on  federal 
money,  face  acro.ss-the-board  termination  of 
grants  If  they  violate  a  federal  guideline  af- 
fecting only  a  single  educational  activity. 

He  cited  the  so-called  Buckley  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  education  act  cutting  off 
aid  for  research  as  well  as  for  pupils  at 
schools  that  fall  to  open  up  their  adminis- 
trative files  on  students. 

Also  cited  was  health  manpower  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  to  deny  all  general  support  for 
medical  education  at  schools  that  fail  to  re- 
quire more  graduates  to  practice  In  areas 
where  doctors  are  in  short  supply. 

Brewster  said  the  law  giving  students  ac- 
cess to  their  college  files  serves  "a  laudable 
purpose"  of  combating  the  buUd-up  of  prej- 
udicial student  dossiers,  but  the  law  did  so 
by  "expanding  federal  regulatory  power  be- 
yond its  constitutional  bounds  simply  be- 
cause the  spending  power  opens  the  gate." 

Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  of  New  York,  who 
wears  "the  Conservative  Party  label."  should 
have  been  "especially  alert  to  the  evil  of  this 
■farthest  outreach  of  federal  regulation  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  spending  power."  said 
Brewster. 

Brewster,  a  former  law  professor,  said  he 
was  "not  sure  what  constitutional  grounds 
could  be  as.serted  to  resist  this  leverage,  but 
it  does  outrage  constitutional  values." 

He  noted  that  Yale,  Stanford.  Harvard  and 
other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  Institutions 
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"are  at  least  one-third  financed  by  the  na- 
tional go\-eriiinent,"  mostly  through  medi- 
cine and  physical  sciences  grants.  He  said 
some  schools  would  be  placed  at  "a  hope- 
less competitive  disadvantage"  If  they  failed 
to  go  along  with  a  "favored"  government 
program. 

THE  LATE  GOV.  ALFRED  DRISCOLL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wa.s  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  chairman  of 
the  Ne'.v  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority. 

His  many  administrative  accomplish- 
ments attest  to  the  ability  and  leadership 
he  dcmomtrated  during  the  two  terms 
he  served  as  Governor  of  his  State.  Gov- 
ernor Driscoll  led  the  movement  for  re- 
vising his  State's  constitution,  and  his 
service  included  such  initiatives  as  a 
large  program  of  park  improvements, 
many  new  State  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions, increased  aid  for  education  and  a 
strong  civil  rights  program. 

Affectionately  known  as  the  "father  of 
the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,"  Governor 
Driscoll  saw  its  completion  during  his 
term  of  office,  and.  since  1970,  he  served 
as  head  of  the  Turnpike  Authority. 

Mr.  President.  Governor  Driscoll  was 
a  dedicated  public  sen'ant,  and  he  will 
be  missed  by  his  colleagues  and  many 
friends.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
articles  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  New  York  Times  noting  liis  ac- 
complishments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Mar.  10,  1975] 
State  Reformer.  72,  Headed  Turnpike 
Haddonfield,      N.J. — Alfred      E.      Driscoll, 
former  two-term  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  Au- 
thority, died  at  his  home  here  Sunday.  He 
was  72. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Authority  said  Drls- 
coU,  a  Republican,  who  was  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  state  between  1946  and  1953,  died 
at  noon. 

Robert  J.  Cltrino  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Authority,  said  in  a  brief  statement,  "The 
Turnpike  Authority  and  the  entire  state 
have  lost  a  truly  great  person.  Former  Gov. 
Driscoll  was  a  man  of  vision  and  high  Ideals 
and  had  the  gift  for  getting  things  done  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow  men. 

"Wliile  governor,  his  leadership  brought 
about  a  new  state  constitution  and  court 
s.vstem.  the  Garden  State  Parkway  and  the 
turnpike  which  In  recent  jears  he  served  lu 
a  labor  of  love."  he  added. 

"He  will  be  missed  by  hU  colleagues  and 
untold  numbers  of  Individual  citizens  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  or  Just 
knowing  him.  I  have  personally  lost  a  true 
and  revered  friend." 

Driscoll  had  been  chah-man  of  the  turn- 
pike authority  since  March  1970.  when  he  was 
appointed  by  then-Gov.  WUliam  T.  CahlU. 

Driscoll  was  acknowledged  as  the  father 
or  the  turnpike,  a  118-mile  toll  road  whose 
construction  the  .spokesman  said  was  "Dris- 
coll s  dream." 

He  was  one  of  the  officials  who  pushed  In 
«!;5  }^^°?  ^"^  "'^  "^^v  state  constitution 
wbich  later  came  to  be  considered  a  model 
constitution  for  other  states. 

Driscoll  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Williams  College  and  a  law  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  In  1929  he  specialized 
"I  Appellate  Court  practice. 


He  also  was  active  In  public  affairs  In  his 
home  town  and  was  elected  state  senator 
from  Camden  County  In  1938  and  served  as 
majority  leader  in  1941. 

As  governor,  he  reorganized  the  judicial 
system  and  executive  branch  of  government, 
developed  a  network  of  highways  and  bridges 
and  played  an  Important  role  in  reforming 
the  states  mental  ln.stltutlons. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Tunes.  Mnr.  10,  19751 
ALfRED  Driscoll  op  Jersey  Is. Dead 

HADnoNFiEiD,  N.J..  March  9. — Former  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  died  here  today  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home.  He  was  72  years  old. 

JTr.  DrlKcoU  was  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  which  operates 
t.he  .state's  major  commercial  toll  road. 

lATH!  n    OF    Tl'RNPIKE 

Jlr.  Driscoll.  a  Republican,  was  New  Jcr- 
•sey's  first  two-term  Governor. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  revising  the  State 
Constitution,  in  1947,  and  in  reform  of  the 
court  system.  He  was  known  as  the  "father 
of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,"  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1951,  and  also  initiated  construc- 
tion of  the  Garden  State  Parkway. 

Mr.  Driscoll  had  headed  the  Turnpike  Au- 
thority since  1970— a  post  he  was  said  to  have 
regarded  as  a  "labor  of  love."  Following  his 
departure  from  the  State  House  In  1954,  he 
was  named  president  of  the  Warner  Lambert 
Pharmaceutical  Company,  becoming  honor- 
ary chairman  after  his  retirement  at  65. 

Mr.  Driscoll  was  one  of  the  youngest  Gov- 
ernors In  the  country  when  he  succeeded 
Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge  In  1946  at  the  age  of  43. 
The  constitution  revisions  he  initiated  led 
to,  among  other  things,  a  cabinet  form  of 
government,  changes  In  the  judicial  system 
and  a  stronger  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. It  lengthened  the  chief  executive  term 
from  three  to  four  years  and  lifted  a  ban 
against  a  Governors  serving  two  terms.  Al- 
though Mr.  Driscoll  technically  might  have 
run  for  a  third  term,  he  declined,  saying  he 
preferred  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution rather  than  its  letter. 

Although  he  once  described  himself  as  one 
of  the  worst  politicians  In  the  world,  the 
rugged-looking  Governor  whose  recreation 
focused  on  outdoor  sports,  established  a  repu- 
tation as  a  good  administrator.  Consistently, 
he  presented  balanced  budgets  without  new 
taxes  and  New  Jersey  had  neither  a  sales  tax 
nor  a  state  Income  tax. 

ENCOURAGED    BARGAINING 

From  the  time  he  took  office  on  Jan.  21, 
1947,  Mr.  Driscoll  encouraged  labor-manage- 
ment peace  by  his  advocacy  of  new  collec- 
tive-bargaining methods.  Also,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  seize  public  utilities  where 
strikes  threatened  to  disrupt  normal  opera- 
tions. 

After  the  new  State  Constitution  had  been 
adopted.  Governor  Driscoll  began  an  exten- 
sive program  of  judicial  reform  to  eliminate 
delays.  He  also  embarked  on  a  substantial 
program  of  highway  Improvements,  culmi- 
nating in  the  opening  of  the  n8-mlle  New 
Jersey  Turnpike.  -Hie  completed  highway, 
built  at  a  cost  of  S25j-million.  cut  diagonally 
across  the  state  from  north  to  south,  and 
was  fully  opened  to  traffic  In  January,  1952. 

Mr.  Driscolls  two  terms  also  saw  "a  large 
program  of  park  improvements,  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  new  state  hospitals  and  msti- 
tutions.  Increased  aid  for  education  and  a 
strong  civil  rights  program  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

On  Nov.  8.  1949.  he  was  re-elected  over 
Elmer  H.  Wene.  Democrat,  who  polled  810  - 
022  votes  against  the  Governor's  885.882.  Mr. 
Driscoll  won  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  Republican  party  were  at  a  low  ebb 
natlonaUy.  His  victory  was  virtually  the  only 
major  triumph  scored  by  Republicans  In 
the  scattered  elections  of  1949. 


INTERNATIONAL   OUTLOOK 

A  consistent  member  of  the  International- 
ist wing  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Driscoll 
was  considered  a  liberal  In  domestic  affairs. 
He  won  many  awards  for  his  work  in  racial 
amity  and  the  promotion  of  tolerance. 

He  fiivored  compulsory  military  training  of 
13-year-oId  youths,  and  joined  in  a  mutual 
civil  defense  pact  with  the  state  of  New  York. 
He  backed  the  Joint  development  of  New 
York  Authority,  a  bistate  agency.  Mr.  DrlscoU 
sought  also  to  Ihik  New  Jersey  vC-ith  its  neigh- 
bors, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  ilu-ough 
bridge  and  highway  improvements. 

When  the  site  of  old  Fort  Hancock  was 
abar:doned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Gov- 
ernor Driscoll  took  the  lead  in  establUhins 
S.-iudy  Hook  Park  on  the  site  as  a  recreation 
area.  He  was  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Truman 
AdmlnLstration  on  the  ground  that  It  had  not 
taken  a  strong  stand  against  Communism, 
and  that  It  had  not  provided  a  real  national 
leadership.  He  also  hit  at  the  centralizing 
tendencies  of  the  national  goverixment. 

The  Governor  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on 
Oct.  25.  1902.  the  son  of  Alfred  Roble  Driscoll 
and  Mattie  Eastlack  Driscoll.  Snon  after  his 
birth  the  family  returned  to  Haddonfield, 
where  the  Governor  lately  made  his  home.  His 
famUy  traced  its  New  Jersey  connection  to 
Revolutionary  times. 

After  having  attended  the  Haddonfield 
public  schools,  he  was  graduated  from  Had- 
donfield High  School  in  1921.  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1925  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1928.  Admitted  to  the  bar  In  1929.  he  Joined 
the  law  firm  of  Starr.  Summerrill  &  Lloyd  i;j 
Camden.  He  left  in  19  JC,  after  hLs  nomination 
for  Governor. 

Earlier,  in  1938.  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  Camden  County.  Two  years 
later  he  served  as  Senate  Majority  Leader. 
In  1941  he  became  State  Commissioner  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages,  a  position  he  held  until 
1947. 

Mr.  Driscoll  played  a  prominent  part  in 
swinging  his  state  behind  General  of  tlie 
Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  the  1952 
spring  primary.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Ohio  accused  Mr  Driscoll  of  having  violated 
a  neutrality  pledge  in  that  campaign,  but  the 
Governor  denied  the  charge. 

Highway  safety  was  a  prime  consideration 
with  the  Governor.  In  1952  he  announced 
that  12,000  driving  licenses  had  been  revoked 
in  the  preceding  12  months.  He  urged  Jail 
sentences  for  careless  drivers,  and  Insisted 
that  the  60-mile  speed  limit  on  the  Turn- 
pike must  not  be  exceeded. 

In  his  second  term.  Governor  Driscoll  sent 
special  pro.secutoi-s  Into  Bergen,  Hud.son  and 
Atlantic  Counties  to  Investigate  gambling 
and  racketeering.  In  the  meantime,  he  had 
recommended  that  the  temporarv  New  Jersey 
Law  Enforcement  Council  be  made  a  perma- 
nent state  agency.  He  vetoed  a  bill  legalizing 
bingo  in  New  Jersey  on  the  ground  that  the 
activity  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional operators. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Aii- 
tolnette  Ware  Tatem;  2  sons,  Maj.  Alfred 
Tatem  of  California  and  Peter  Easlack  Dris- 
coll, a  Haddonfield  lawyer;  a  daughter,  Pa- 
tricia Driscoll  Vielebr  of  Hcddonfleld,  aiid  13 
grandchildren. 


WEATHER  AND  WHEAT  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  9  Included 
an  important  article  entitled,  "Surplus 
of  Wheat  Tied  to  Weather." 

The  crux  of  the  story  Is  that  we  could 
build  up  our  stocks  of  wheat  this  year 
If  the  weather  Is  good.  At  the  same  time 
the  reduced  use  of  feed  grains  In  fat- 
tening livestock  will  cut  the  demand  sig- 
nificantly. And  our  grain  export  markets 
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have  continued  to  decline  as  the  world 
recession  has  continued  to  spread. 

These  trends  are  of  great  significance 
to  the  worlds  needy  countries  and  the 
international  grain  markets.  The  grain 
prices  received  by  our  farmers  have  been 
dropping  since  late  in  1974,  and  our 
farmers  are  concerned  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  further  price  declines  if  surplus 
stocks  accumulate. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration  has 
no  policy  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
There  is  little  realization  of  the  sharp 
increase  in  production  costs  and  the  need 
for  increased  target  prices  and  loan 
levels. 

We  need  to  establish  a  reserve  program 
to  accumulate  any  excess  stocks  and 
stabilize  the  markets.  Our  farmers  de- 
serve better  than  roller  coaster  prices 
which  will  encourage  other  nations  to 
come  in  and  manipulate  the  market. 

What  we  need  is  a  food  and  agricul- 
tural policy  which  is  prepared  for  both 
surplus  and  scarcity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  Seth  King  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Surplus  of  Wheat  Tied  to  Weathzr 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Chicago.  March  8.— Grain  dealers  here 
foresee  the  possibility  of  acciumilating  siz- 
able reserves  of  wheat  during  the  coming 
crop  year  beginning  July   1. 

The  possibility  arises  because  exports  of 
American  grain  aie  below  last  years  levels 
and  the  prospect.s  for  a  huge  American 
wheat  crop  remained  very  good  this  week. 
The  key  factor  is  the  weather.  If  it  con- 
tinues near  normal  for  the  next  six  weeks 
the  winter  wheat  should  yield  an  even  larger 
crop  than  last  year>  record-breaking  total 
of  1.8  billion  bushels.  The  crop  planted  and 
growing  this  year  is  6  per  cent  larger  than 
the  crop  planted  last  year. 

Other  Midwestern  grain  farmers  were  still 
expected  this  week  to  plant  all  their  avail- 
able land  in  corn  and  soybeans  In  the  next 
two  months.  Again,  if  the  weather  in  these 
areas  returns  to  anywhere  near  normal  there 
could  be  record  total  yields  of  those  crops 
Even  if  the  final  totals  fall  slightly  below 
the  Agriculture  Departments  current  es- 
timates, the  prospect  of  large  grain  sup- 
plies, combined  with  an  easing  of  export  de- 
mand, continued  to  push  wheat,  corn  and 
soybean  prices  downward. 

For  the  consumer,  thia  means  that  most 
food  prices,  except  for  pork,  are  likely  to 
remain  stable  in  the  coming  months  And 
retail  beef  prices,  already  lower  than  last 
years,  may  continue  to  decline. 

"It  looks  like  we  stand  an  excellent  chance 
of  filling  up  wheat  pipelines  again."  a  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  grain  exchange  ofncial  said 
yesterday.  'This  year's  wheat  is  looking  very 
good  in  most  areas  at  the  same  time  that 
the  clamor  from  abroad  to  buv  last  year's 
crop  Is  easing.  This  could  be  the  vear  "when 
the  re.serves  build  up  to  a  more  comfortable 
size." 

Hopes  for  correspondingly  large  wheat 
yields  in  other  cotuitries  have  also  been  re- 
ported by  the  Agriculture  Departments 
Foreign  Crop  Service. 

For  the  undernourished  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  world,  a  wheat  surplus  next  fall  would 
mean  the  chance,  If  the  money  Is  available 
to  buy  emergency  food  supplies  at  much 
lower  prices. 

But  for  Midwestern  grain  farmers,  bumper 
crops  and  slowing  export  sales  would  cer- 
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tainly  bring  their  elevator  prices  down  even 
lurther,  and  many  were  concerned  this  week 
that  the.se  prices  would  drop  below  the  profit- 
making  point. 

FARM    CIJTBACKS    VRCED 

Groups  of  wheat  farmers  in  Nebraska  and 
Ki\!i3as  were  attempting  to  persuade  wheat 
grover.s  lo  plow  under  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
ineir  planted  winter  wheat  if  prices  con- 
tinued to  .slump.  An  Iowa  group  of  corn 
fanners,  calling  itself  the  Independent  Farm- 
er Action  Group,  has  urged  Iowa  fanners  to 
go  nhead  and  plant  their  corn  ne.xt  month 
but  to  plow  under  1  per  cent  of  it  each  week 
I! mil  corn  prices  rise. 

But  Agriculture  Departineiu  orricials  in  this 
area,  as  well  as  grain  buyers,  were  skeptical 
that  any  concerted  action  would  be  taken  to 
cut  back  wheat  or  corn  plantings. 

It  has  never  worked  before,  even  though 
the  farmers  have  often  talked  about  doing 
It,"  said  a  Kansas  City  grain  dealer.  "To  make 
a  cutback  work,  you  have  got  to  get  every- 
body to  do  it.  The  farmers  dont  trust  each 
other  than  much  yet." 

Prices  farmers  received  for  their  products, 
led  by  declining  beef  prices,  dropped  3  per 
cent  from  mid-January  to  mid-February.  The 
Agriculture  Department's  index  of  prices 
farmers  receive  for  all  products  was  down  34 
points,  from  202  to  168,  from  last  year.  The 
index  of  prices  farmers  pay  to  operate  re- 
mained unchanged  from  January.  But  the 
February  level  of  180  was  19  points  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  all  feed  grains,  in- 
cluding soybeans,  were  down  sharplv  from 
March  of  last  year.  With  the  exception  of 
hogs  and  broilers,  whose  numbers  have  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  farmers  to  bolster 
prices,  every  other  farm  commodity  was  sell- 
ing below  last  year's  prices. 

The  World  Wheat  Council  in  London  said 
recently  that  in  the  major  wheat-exporting 
countries— Argentina,  Australia,  Canada, 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States— carryover 
wheat  supplies  remaining  at  the  end  of  this 
crop  year  in  June  would  be  the  smallest  in 
five  years. 

But  the  council  also  cited  tlie  good  pros- 
pects lor  large  wheat  crop.s  in  all  these  coun- 
tries by  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year 
in  July. 

As  for  United  States  exports,  at  the  begin- 
nhig  of  this  week,  the  wheat  total  was  down 
to  730.7  million  bushels,  compared  with  871  7 
million  bushels  at  this  time  last  vear:  while 
for  the  same  period,  corn  was  down  to  494  2 
million  bushels,  from  509.2:  and  .soybeans 
were  down  to  240.5  million  bushels',  from 
286.3. 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimated 
that  American  farmers  were  asking  17.3  per 
cent  less  feed  grains  this  vear  and  8.6  per 
cent  less  soybeans.  The  department  estimated 
United  States  wheat  consumption  this  year 
at  about  the  same  as  last  year's  total — 750 
million  bushels. 


AMERICAN   LEGION   SERVICES   FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  24  years,  the  American  Legion  has 
published  a  very  helpful  booklet  for  our 
Nation's  high  school  students  entitled 
•'Need  a  Lift."  The  goal  of  the  Legion  in 
publishing  this  book  "is  to  interest  and 
assist  all  students  to  further  their  edu- 
cation as  far  as  their  capabilities  will 
permit."  By  the  publication  of  "Need  a 
Lift"  the  Legion  admirably  carries  out 
this  goal.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  the  American  Legion 
on  this  aspect  of  their  services  for  voung 
people  program. 


Mr.  President,  one  section  of  the 
booklet  has  proven  to  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  students  regardless  of  whether  he 
or  she  intends  to  continue  their  formal 
education.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  listing  of 
sources  of  career  information  from 
"Need  a  Lift."  By  contacting  these  orga- 
nization.s,  students  may  obtain  infoima- 
tion  regarding  the  best  schools  to  attenri 
courses  to  lake,  and  salary  and  job  op- 
porturiitie.s  available  in  specific  career 
fields. 

There  bein^  no  objecHon,  the  list  wa-i 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp  ,ns 
tollows: 

SoirnrEs  or  Carrier  Information 
.'iccountiiig.   Administration,  Economics  & 
S',;iisiics:    Oifice    of    Management    Services 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th  &  in- 
dependence   Ave..    S.W.,    Washington     DC 
20260. 

Accounting:  Amer.  Inst,  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accts..  6f6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 
looio.  ■     ■ 

Accounting:  A.ssoc.  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

Accounting:  National  Recruitment  Coordi- 
nator. Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Dept  of 
The  Treasury,  lin  Constitution  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20224. 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk:  Hospital  Pi- 
nancial  Management  Assoc,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Admitting  Officer:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement  Assoc,  840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Cliicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Advertising:  American  Association  of  Ad- 
veriising  Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue  New 
York.  N.Y.   10017. 

Advertising  &  Communications:  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Advertising  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York 
New  York  10001. 

Aerospace  Engineering:  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  Director  of 
Students  Programs,  1290  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York,  New  York  10019. 

Aerospace  Medicine:  Aerospace  Medical 
.-Association,  Washington  National  Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Aeronautical  Technology:  Academy  of  Aer- 
onautics, LaGuardia  Airport  Station  Flush- 
ing. New  York  11371. 

Agriculture:  Office  of  Personnel,  U.S  Dept 
of  Agriculture.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue. 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Engineering:  American  So- 
ciety of  Agile.  Eng.,  2950  Niles  Road,  St  Jo- 
seph, Mich.  49085. 

Agricultural  Management:   Farmers  Home 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   14th    &    Independence    Avemie,    SW 
Wa.sliington,  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  14th  &  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  14th  &  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  &  Conservation 
Service:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th 
&  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20250. 

Agronomy:  The  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, Inc.  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53711. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration.  Ryder 
Schools,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  816,  Miami,  Florida 
33152. 

Air  Conditioning-Heating:  Branlflf  Educa- 
tion Systems,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  35001.  Dallas. 
Texas  75235. 

Air  Freight:  Branlff  Education  Systems. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001.  Dallas.  Texas  75235. 
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Airlines:  Branlff  Education  Systems.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  35001.  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

Airline  Mechanics:  Branlff  Edticatlon  Sys- 
tems, Inc..  P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas,  Texas 
75235. 

Airline  Steward  &  Stewardess:  Branlff  Edti- 
cntion  Systems.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas, 
Texas  75235. 

Air  Transport  Rating:  Braniff  Education 
Systems,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  35001.  Dallas.  Texas 
75235. 

Air  Transportation :  Branlff  Education  Sys- 
tems. Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001.  Mail  Station  X-25. 
Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

American  Red  Cross:  American  Nafl.  Red 
Cross,  Office  of  Personnel,  17th  &  D  Streets. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Appliance  Service  Technician:  Association 
of  Home  Appliance  Manufacturers:  20  North 
Wncker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

Appliance  Service  Technician:  Practical 
Schools,  1620  South  Sinclair  Street,  Anaheim, 
California  92806. 

Apprenticeship:  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Main  Labor  Building,  14th  and  Constitution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

Architects:  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  Public  Relations  Dept..  1735  New 
York  Ave..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Astronomy:  American  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, 211  FitzRandolpli  Road.  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540. 

Atidiology:  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association.  9030  Old  Georgetown  Road, 
Washington,  D.C,  20014. 

Audit  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Auto  Body  Repair:  Ryder  Schools,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  816,  Miami,  Florida  33152. 

Auto  Mechanics,  Braniff  Edticatlon  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001.  Dallas.  Texas 
75235. 

Auto  Mechanics,  Ryder  Schools,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  816,  Miami.  Florida  33152. 

Automotive  Business  Retail:  Public  Rela- 
tions Staff.  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

Automotive  Engineering:  Land,  Air,  Sea 
and  Space.  The  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, Inc..  400  Commonwealth  Drive.  War- 
rendale,  Pennsylavnla  15086. 

Avionics:  Academy  of  Aeronautics,  La- 
Guardia Airport  Station,  Flushing,  New  York 
11371. 

Bacteriology  and  Microbiology:  American 
Society  for  Microbiology,  1913  I  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Baking  Industry:  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Banking:  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Barber:  National  Association  of  Barber 
Schools,  Inc.,  69  East  1700  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84115. 

Barber:  National  Barber  Career  Center. 
3839  "White  Plains  Road,  Bronx,  New  York 
10467. 

Beauty  Culture  (Cosmetology)  Cosmetol- 
ogy Accrediting  Commission.  1601  Eighteenth 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

Bookkeeper:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
tnent  Association,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Boys'  Clubs:  Recruitment  &  Placement 
Service,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  771  First 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Business:  National  Business  Career  Center. 
3839  White  Plans  Road.  Bronx,  New  York 
10467. 

Business  and  Admhiistratlon:  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
'60  Office  Parkway,  Suite  50,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri 63141. 

Business  Office  Manager:  Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  lUlnois  6061 1. 


Business  Schools:  Assoc,  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Schools.  1730  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc., 
1740  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

Cartography.  American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping.  733-15th  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Certified  Laboratory  Assistant:  Board  of 
Reglsty  (ASCP),  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Management: 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives, 
1133  15th  St..  N.W..  Suite  620,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

Chemistry:  American  Chemical  Society, 
Educational  Activities  Department,  115  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Chemistry:  Community  Relations.  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  500  South  Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 

Chiropractic:  American  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation, Dept.  of  Information  Services,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312. 

Chiropractic:  International  Chiropractors 
Association  Education  Commission.  741  Brady 
Street,  Davenport.  Iowa  52808. 

Clerical:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges 
&  Schools,  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20306. 

Clergy — National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  U.S.A.:  Professional  Church 
Leadership,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  770, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 

Serra  International:  Catholic  Priestly  and 
Religious  Vocations,  22  W.  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America:  432  Park 
Ave.,  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Club  Management:  Club  Managers  Assn. 
of  America,  5530  Wisconsin  Aventie,  Suite  705, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

Coal  Industry:  Education  Division,  Nation- 
al Coal  Association,  Coal  Building,  1130  17th 
St.,  N.Y.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Community  Organization:  United  Way  of 
America,  801  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia  22314. 

Computer  Programming:  American  Feder- 
ation of  Information  Processing  Societies, 
Inc.,  Headquarters,  210  Summit  Avenue, 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645. 

Computer  Programming:  Electronic  Com- 
puter Programming  Institute,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Computer  Programming:  Electronic  Com- 
puter Programming  Institute,  576  Central 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Computer  Programming  and  Technology: 
Control  Data  Institute,  Corporate  Headquar- 
ters, 8100  34th  Avenue  South.  Box  O.  Minne- 
apolis, Mlnnestota  55440. 

Construction  Opportunities:  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  1957  E 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Crime  and  Delinquency:  National  CouncU 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  411  Hackensack 
Avenue,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07601. 

Crop  Science:  Crop  Science  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

Cytotechnologist:  Board  of  Reglstrv 
(ASCP),  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680. 

Dairy  and  Food  Industries:  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Food  Sciences  Institute,  104  Smith 
Hall.  Lafayette.  Indiana  47907. 

Dance:  American  Alliance  of  H.P.E.  &  R., 
1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Data  Processing:  American  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  Societies,  Inc.,  210 
Summit  Avenue,  Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645. 

Data  Processing:  Electronic  Computer  Pro- 
gramming Institute,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Dental  Assistants:  American  Dental  Assist- 
ants Assn..  211  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Suite 
1230,  Chicago,  nilnols  60611. 

Dental  Hygiene.  American  Dental  Hygien- 


Ists'  Assn.,  211  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology,  National 
Association  of  Dental  Laboratories,  3801 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

Dentistry:  Division  of  Career  Guidauco. 
Council  on  Dental  Education.  American 
Dental  Association,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Dentistry:  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools.  1625  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Diesel:  Ryder  Schools.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  SI."!, 
Miami,  Florida  33152. 

Diesel  Truck  Driver  Training:  Ryder 
Schools.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  816,  Miami,  Floridii 
33152. 

Dietetics:  The  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, 6120  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  nii- 
nois  60611. 

Draftsman:  Public  Relations  Staff  Genernl 
Motors  Corporation.  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

Draftsman:  Ryder  Schools.  Inc..  P.O.  Bo.\ 
816,  Miami,  Florida  33152. 

Dilvlng  Occupations:  American  Truckln<; 
Associations,  Inc..  Educational  Services,  161G 
P  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Drycleanlng:  The  Registrar.  International 
Fabricare  Institute.  P.O.  Box  940.  Joliet. 
Illinois  60434. 

Electronic  Data  Processing:  American 
Federation  of  Information  Processing  Socie- 
ties. Inc..  210  Summit  Avenue.  Montvale, 
New  Jersey  07645. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Management: 
Hospital  Financial-Management  Association. 
840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Electronics:  Bell  &  Howell  Schools,  Admin- 
istrative Offices.  4141  Belmont  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60641. 

Electronics:  Ryder  Schools,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
816.  Miami.  Florida  33152. 

Engineering  (Consulting)  :  American  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council.  1155  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

EngineerUig:  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  2029  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

Engineering:  Public  Relations  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  Detroit.  Michigan 
48202. 

English:  Occupational  Outlook  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G  Street  N.W. 
Room  2734,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

Fashion  Buying  &  Merchandising,  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Design :  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 227  West  27  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Fashion  Display:  Fp.shlon  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Illustration:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Photography:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

F.B.I.:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.  20535. 

Federal  Civil  Service  Careers:  Job  Informa- 
tion Center.  Washington  Area  Office,  U5. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington.  DC. 
20415. 

Fine  Arts:  Fashion  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, 227  West  27  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10001. 

Fire  Protection  Engineering:  Society  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineers,  60  Batterymarch 
Street.   Boston.   Massachusetts  02110. 

Plight  Training:  Branlff  Education  Sys- 
tems. Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas,  Texas 
75235. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service,  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Employment  and  Employee  Relations 
Branch.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20250. 
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Food  Chain  Retailing:  National  Assn.  of 
Food  Chains,  1725  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

Food  Inspection:  Animal  &  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agrt- 
rulture,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  20250. 

Food  Service  Careers:  Natl.  Institute  for 
^!ie  Foodservice  Industry,  120  S.  Riverside 
-•laza.  Chicago.  Illinois  60606. 

Food  Service  Management:  Council  on 
Hotel.  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Educa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

Food  Technology:  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists, Scholarship  Center,  221  North 
LaSalle,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Foreign  Agriculture  Service;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  14th  &  Independence 
Avenue.  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20250. 

Foreign  Languages:  Occupational  Outlook 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G 
Street  N.W.  Room  2734.  Washington,  D.C. 
20212. 

Foreign    Service:    Department    of    State, 

Board  of  Examiners,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Forester:    Society  of  American   Foresters. 

1010    Sixteenth    Street,    N.W..    Washington, 

DC.  20036. 

Forest  Products:  Wood  Industry  Careers 
Piogram,  National  Forest  Products  Assoc., 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  WashUigton, 
DC.  20036. 

Forest  Service:  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
culture,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue  S  W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Fimeral  Service:  National  Assn.  of  Colleges 
of  Mortuary  Science.  Inc.,  229  Park  Avenue 
South,  New  York,  New  York   10003. 

Geological  Sciences:  American  Geological 
Institute,  5205  Leesb\«rg  Pike,  Palls  Church 
Virginia  22041. 

Geophysics:  American  Geophysical  Union, 

1707  L  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Geophysics:   Society  of  Exploration  Geo- 

physlclsts,  P.O.  Box  3098,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

74101. 

Girl  Scouting:   Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A.,  830 

Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

Hair  Styling  &  Beauty  Culture:   National 

Beauty    Career    Center,    3839    White    Plains 

Road.  Bronx,  New  York  10467. 

Health  Education:  American  Alliance  of 
HJ».E.  &  R.,  I201-16th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

Health  Fields:  National  Health  Council. 
Inc..  1740  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator:  Ryder  Schools, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  816,  Miami,  Florida  33162. 

Histologic  Technician:  Board  of  Registry 
(ASCP),  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago,  lUlnoia 
60680. 

Home  Economics:  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics As-sociation.  2010  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Ho.spital  Accountant:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Associaiion.  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Administration:  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Adm.,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Admitting  Clerk:  Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Association.  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Controller:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Financial  Management:  Hospital 
Financial  Management  A.ssoclatlon.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  Illinois 
60611. 

Hotel  Administration:  Council  on  Hotel. 
Restaurant  &  Institutional  Education  1622 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Hotel  and  Motel  Administration:  Stephen 
S.  Nlsbet  Building.  1407  South  Harrison 
Road,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lan- 
sing, Michigan  48823. 

Illuminating  Engineering:  IlIiunlnatlUK 
Engineering  Society,  345  East  47th  Street. 
New  York,  NY.  1001 7. 
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Insurance  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  860  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60611. 

Interior  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 227  West  27  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Journalism:  Tlie  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Joiu-nalistic  Society,  35  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Journalism:  The  Newspaper  Fund  Ine , 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Laboratory  Assistant:  Board  of  Registry 
rASCP),  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago,  Hllnols 
60680. 

Landscape  Architect:  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects,  1750  Old 
-Meadow  Road,  McLean.  Virginia  22101. 

Law:  Information  Service,  American  Bar 
Association,  1155  East  60th  Street,  Chicago 
Illinois  60637. 

Law:    National   Recruitment  Coordinator 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the 
Treasury,   nil    Constitution   Avenue    NW 
Washlnigton,  DC.  20224. 

Law  Enforcement:  National  Recruitment 
Coordinator,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  VS 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  nil  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.W.,  Wa.shlngton,  D.C.  20224 
Law  Enforcement  A,sslstance  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Jusiice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20530. 

Law  Librarian:  Secretary.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Libraries,  63  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

Librarian:  American  Library  Association 
Office  for  Ubrary  Personnel  Resources  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
Life  &  Health  Insurance,  Education  Serv- 
ices, Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  227  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Loss  Prevention/Security:  Electronic  Com- 
puter Programming  Institute,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  New  York  10001 

Management:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges  and  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Management  Engineering  Technology 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  227  West 
27th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001 

Manufacturing:  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association:  Education  Actlvlttes  Commit- 
tee, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

Marketing:  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives 
Ini  1,  Career  Education  Division  380  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Material  Handling:  The  Material  Han- 
dling Institute,  Inc.,  1326  Freeport  Road, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15238. 

Mathematics:  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  441  G  Street 
N.W..  Room  2734,  Washington  D.C.  20210 

Mathematics  Teacher:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  1906  As,soclatlon 
Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

Medical  Laboratory  Technician:  Board  of 
Registry  (ASCP),  P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680. 

Medical  Record  Admlnisuator:  American 
Med.  Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Suite  1850,  Chicago,  nUnois  60611 

Medical  Record  Technician:  American 
Med.  Record  Association,  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave.  Suite  1850,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Technology:  Board  of  Registry 
i^^J^-    ^•°-    ^*'*    *8'2.    Chicago,    Illinois 

Medicine:  CareersMmerican  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 635  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610.  ^  ' 

Mental  Health  Careers:  National  Assoc,  for 
Mental  Health,  1800  North  Kent  Street  Ar- 
lington. Virginia  22209. 

Metallurgy:  American  Society  for  Metals 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  44073. 

Mortgage  Banking:  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  1125  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Music:  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence, Suite  601,  8150  Lee.'burg  Pike,  Vienna 
Virginia  22180. 


Music  Therapy:  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  610,  Lawrence. 
Kansas  66044.  ^ 

National  Park  Service:  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Career  Employment.  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing: The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  74  Trinity  Place  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

Newspapermen :  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Assn.  Foundation.  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  P.O.  Box  17407.  Washington 
DC.  20041.  ■*       • 

Nurse  Anesthetist:  American  Assn.  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists,  ill  E.  Wacker  Drive 
Suite  929,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

JJui.sing— Practical:  National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service 
Inc..  122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  Ny' 
J  0017.  ■  ' 

Nursing:  National  League  for  Niurslng,  Inc 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.' 
Nursing-Professional:     American     Nurses' 
As.sociatlon,  2420  Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City 
Missouri  64108. 

Occupational  Therapy:  American  Occu- 
pational  Therpay  Assn.,  Inc.,  6000  Executive 
Boulevard,  Suite  200.  Rockvllle,  Maryland 
20852. 

Oceanography:  Marine  Technology  Society, 
1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Optometrlc  Assistant/Technician :  Para- 
optometrlc  Program,  American  Optometrlc 
As.soclation,  7000  Chippewa  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
63119. 

Optometry:  American  Optometrlc  Ass'n., 
7000  Chippewa  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63119. 

Osteopathy:  American  Osteopathic  Ass'n., 
Office  of  Education,  212  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago, 
111.60611.  ^ 

Paleontologist:  The  Paleontological  So- 
ciety, Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  345  Mlddlefleld  Road,  Menlo  Park, 
California  94025. 

Paper  Industry:  American  Paper  Institute, 
260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Park  Police:   National  Park  Service,  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Pathologist:  Intersoclety  Committee  on 
Pathology  Information,  9650  Rockvllle  Pike, 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Pathologist:  Board  of  Registry  (ASCP), 
P.O.  Box  4872,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

Payroll  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment A.ssociatlon,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Petroleum  Engineering:  Society  of  Petro- 
leum Engmeers  of  AIME,  6200  North  Central 
Expressway,  Dallas,  Texas  76206. 

Pharmacology:  American  Society  for  Phar- 
macology and  Experimental  Therapeutics. 
Inc.,  9650  Rockvllle  Pike,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land 20014. 

Pharmacy:  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
8121  Georgia  Ave.,  Suite  800,  SUver  Spring, 
ilaryland  20910. 

Physical  Education  &  Coaching:  American 
Alliance  of  H.P.E.&R.,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

Physical  Education — Elementary:  Ameri- 
can Alliance  of  H.PJE.&R.,  1201  16th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  10036. 

Physical  Education  for  Girls:  American 
Alliance  of  H.P.E.&R.,  1201  16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Physics:  American  Institute  of  Physics. 
335  East  45th  Street,  New  York.  New  York 
10017. 

Plant  Quarantine  &  Pest  Control:  Animal 
&  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  14th  &  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
Physiology:  The  American  Physiological 
Socelty,  9650  Rockvllle  Pike,  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Podiatry:    American    Podiatry    Ass'n..   20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 
Po\ver  System  Engineering:  University  of 
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Illinois,  112  Engineering  Hall,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois 61801. 

Printing  Industry:  Education  Council, 
Graphic  Arts,  Inc.,  4615  Forbes  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16213. 

Process  Measurement  &  Control:  Process 
Measurement  &  Control  Section,  370  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

Professional  Chefs  and  Cooks:  The  Culi- 
nary Institute  of  America,  North  Road,  Hyde 
Park,  N.Y.  12538. 

Property  and  Liability  Insurance:  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute.  110  William 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10038. 

Psychiatry:  American  Psychiatric  As.socla- 
tion. 1700  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

Psychology:  American  Psychological  Ass'n., 
1200-17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Public  Health  Educator  Society  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Education,  Inc.:  Sviite  408-655 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
94102. 

Public  Health:  Parklawn  Personnel  Office, 
Parklawn  Building,  6600  Fishers  Lane, 
Eockville,  Maryland  20852. 

Public  Relations:  Career  Information 
Service,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
845  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Radio:  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Recreation:  National  Recreation  &  Park 
Association,  1601  N.  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22209. 

Recreation:  American  Alliance  of  H.P.E. 
&R,,  1201-16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Respiratory  Therapy:  American  As.socla- 
tion for  Respiratory  Therapy,  7411  Mines 
Place,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

Restaurant:  Council  on  Hotel,  Restaurant 
and  Institutional  Education,  1522  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Rubber  Industry:  Community  Relations, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  500  South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44318. 

Rural  Electrification:  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Safety  Education:  American  Alliance  of 
H.P.E.&R.,  1201-16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

Safety  Professional:  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers,  850  Busse  Highway,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Sales  &  Marketing:  Braniff  Education  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas,  Texas 
75235. 

Sales  and  Marketing:  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Executives-International,  Career  Education 
Department,  380  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
Tork,  N.Y.  10017. 

School  Nursing:  American  Alliance  of 
H.P.E.&R.,  1201-16th  Sereet,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

Science:  Scientific  Manpower  Commission, 
1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

Science:  Occupational  Outlook  Service, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  441  G  St.,  N.W.,  Room 
2734,  Washington,  D.C.  20212. 

Science  Teaching:  Nat'l.  Science  Teachers 
Assn..  1201-16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Scientist:  Public  Relations  Staff,  General 
Motors  Corporation.  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

Secretary:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges 
&  Schools,  1730  M  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Social  Science:  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Room  2734,  Washington,  D.C.  20212. 

Shorthand  Reporting:  National  Shorthand 
Reporters  Assn.,  2361  South  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  ArUngton,  Virginia  22202. 

Social  Security  Administration:  College 
Relations  Officer,  Employment  Branch,  6401 
Security  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21235, 


Social  Work:  Social  Work  Career  Informa- 
tion Service,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  1425  H  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Soil  Science:  Soil  Science  of  America,  Inc., 
677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison.  Wisconsin 
63711. 

Soil  Conservation:  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  14th  & 
Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 

Special  Education:  The  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  1920  Association  Drive. 
Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

Speech  Communication :  Speech  Communi- 
cation Association,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Speech  &  Hearing  Disorders:  American 
Speech  &  Hearing  Ass'n.  9030  Old  Georgetown 
Rd.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

Speech  Pathology:  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association,  9030  Old  Georgetown 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

Statistics:  American  Statistical  Assn.,  Suite 
640,  806-15th  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

Surveying:  American  Congress  on  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping,  733-16th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Systems  Analyst:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Teaching:  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Teaching  Blind  Children:  Association  for 
Education  of  the  Visually  HandlcE^ped,  1604 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

Teaching  Retarded:  Nat'l.  Assn.  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens,  Inc.,  2709  Avenue  E.  East, 
Arlington,  Texas  76011. 

Television:  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Textile  and  Apparel  Marketing:  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Textile  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York,  New- 
York  10001. 

Textile  Technology:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Tool  and  Die:  Natl.  Tool,  Die  &  Precision 
Machining  Association,  9300  Lexington  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

Traffic  Management :  Academy  of  Advanced 
Traffic.  Inc.,  One  World  Trade  Center,  Room 
5457,  New  York,  New  York  10048. 

Travel  Agent:  Braniff  Education  Systems. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent:  National 
Recruitment  Coordinator,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
nil  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20224. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics:  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Educational 
Services,  1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

Trucking:  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc.,  Educational  Services,  Supervisor  Educa- 
tion Section,  1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Trucking  Industry:  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Undergraduate  Research  Training:  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Oak  Ridge  As- 
sociated Universities,  P.O.  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  37830. 

U.S.  Army  ROTC:  DCSROTC.  U.S.  Army 
Training  &  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe, 
Virginia  23651. 

United  States  Air  Force  Officer;  Director 
of  Admissions,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colo- 
rado 80840. 

U.S.  Air  Force  ROTC:  Advisory  Service,  Air 
Force  ROTC,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama  36112. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Careers:  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities, Air  Force  Opportunities,  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas  78148. 


U.S.  Air  Force  Conununlty  College 
(CCAF) :  Air  Force  Opportunities,  Box  A, 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78148. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Nurse:  Air  Force  Opportu- 
nities, Box  A,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78148. 

United  States  Military  Academy:  Director 
of  Admissions,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point.  N.Y.  10996. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army;  Commander, 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command,  Attn: 
USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037. 

U.S.  Army  Woman's  Army  Corps:  Com- 
mander. Attn:  USARCASP-D.  Ft.  Sheridan, 
Illinois  60037. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Officer:  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions.  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,  Connecticut  06320. 

United  States  Marine  Corps  Officer:  Head- 
quarters, Marine  Corps,  (Code  MMRE-7), 
Washington,  D.C.  20380. 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Officer: 
Admissions  Officer,  U.S.M.M.  Academy  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.  11024. 

United  States  Navy  Officer:  Commander 
Navy  Recruiting  Command,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  4015  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22203.  NROTC  (Code  314)  Navy 
Nurse  (Code  315).  Officer  Candidate  School 
(Code  312).  Enlisted  Programs  (Code  33). 

Veterans  Administration:  Personnel  Office 
of  any  VA  Hospital  or  Regional  Office,  or 
Veterans  Administration,  Office  of  Personnel 
(054) ,  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

Veterinarian:  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association,  600  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60605. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counseling: 
National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Associ- 
ation, 1522  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

Watch  Repairing:  American  Watchmakers 
Institute,  Box  11011,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211. 

Welding:  American  Welding  Society,  2501 
N  W.  7th  St.,  Miami,  Florida  33125. 

Welding:  Braniff  Education  Ssrstems,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  35001,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

V/eldlng:  Hobart  School  of  Welding  Tech- 
nology, Troy,  Ohio  45373. 

Welding:  Ryder  Schools,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  816, 
Miami,  Florida  33152. 

X-ray  Technology:  American  Society  of 
Radiologic  Technologists,  500  North  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Youth  Services:  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Per.sonnel  Service,  Personnel  Division.  North 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08902. 


THE    GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  maintain  that  article  ni 
(c)  of  the  United  Nations  Grenocide  Con- 
vention, which  provides  that  "direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide" 
shall  be  punishable,  transgresses  upon 
the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. I  disagree  for  two  distinct  reasons. 

First,  I  wholly  disagree  that  this  or 
any  other  provision  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  inconsistent  with  the  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech. 
On  numerous  occasions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  distinguished  between  mere 
advocacy  and  incitement  to  commit  un- 
lawful action.  Almost  60  years  ago  Jus- 
tice Holmes  articulated  his  classic  state- 
ment about  clear  and  present  danger. 
More  recently,  in  Brandenburg  v.  Ofiio. 
395  U.S.  444,447,  the  Couit  held: 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  or  prescribe  advocacy  of  the  «se 
of  force  or  of  law  violation  except  where 
such  advocacy  Is  directed  to  Inciting  or  pro- 
ducing Imminent  lawless  action  and  Is  likely 
to  Incite  or  produce  such  action. 
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Thus  It  Is  not  possible  to  state  cate- 
gorically that  any  particular  statement 
is  or  is  not  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment I  firmly  believe  that  any  activity 
which  is  a  violation  of  article  III(c)  of 
the  Convention  would  not  be  protected 
by  the  first  amendment. 

Second,  even  if  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention were  held  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  first  amendment,  that  is,  even  if  an 
activity  prohibited  by  the  Convention 
were  held  by  the  Court  to  be  protected 
by  the  Constitution,  the  conviction 
would  simply  be  reversed.  The  Court  has 
consistently  held  that,  in  case  of  con- 
flict between  a  treaty  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Constitution  is  supreme.  In 
Reil  v.  Covert.  354  U.S.  1,  the  Court  said: 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Constltuiioix  were 
designed  to  apply  to  all  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Govrenment  and  they  cannot  be  nul- 
lified by  the  Executive  or  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  combined.  .  .  .  Thla  Court 
has  regularly  and  iniifornily  recognized  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  a  treaty. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  In  no  way 
transgresses  upon  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
This  objection  to  the  Convention.  like 
other  similar  objections  raised  by  the 
Convention's  opponents,  is  empty.  I  urge 
Senate  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention. 


March  10,  1975 


NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  1  beUeve 
that  Tennessee's  future  advancements 
as  well  as  those  of  our  Nation  lie  in  an 
inexpensive  source  of  energy  and  that 
this  Inexpensive  energy  can  be  found  in 
nuclear  powerplants  such  as  have 
been  opened  recently  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  The  following  TVA 
newsletter  of  January  2.  1975,  gives 
factual  data  which  shows  that  these  nu- 
clear powerplants  are  much  more  re- 
liable than  any  of  the  conventional 
power  sources  now  employed  by  the 
TVA.  With  careful  re.search  and  con- 
sideration nuclear  power  can  become  a 
most  economical  source  of  energy,  both 
to  the  pocketbook  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
information  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nucxxwi   Power  Reinforces   Tennessee 
Vallet   Supply 

Nuclear  pov^'er  became  a  significant  part 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley's  electric  power  sup- 
ply for  the  first  time  In  1974.  and  the  nu- 
clear plants  being  built  by  TVA  will  expand 
this  power  supply  year  bv  year  Into-  the 
1930's. 

The  first  generating  unit  at  TVA's  Browns 
Perry  Nuclear  Plant  In  northern  Alabama  was 
in  test  (^>eratlon  as  the  year  began  and  went 
Into  commercial  operation  August  1.  Mean- 
while a  second  unit  at  this  plant  began  pro- 
ducing electricity  and  was  in  test  operation 
levels  up  to  full  load  by  December.  A  third 
unit  Is  to  begin  tests  In  1975. 

Although  the  nuclear  plants  are  being 
buUt  to  add  to  the  supply  from  TVA  coal- 
fired  plants — not  to  replace  them — the  nu- 
clear power  from  Browns  Perry  came  la  time 
to  help  hold  down  fuel  use  at  coal-burning 
plants  during  a  period  oif  severe  coal  supply 
problems.  The  rated  output  of  the  first  two 
Browns  Perry  units  Is  more  than  two  mil- 


lion kilowatts;  In  a  24 -hour  period  they  are 
capable  of  producing  about  60  million  kilo- 
watthours  of  electric  energy. 

It  takes  more  than  20,000  toiu  of  coal  » 
day — three  large  trainloads — to  produce  that 
amount  of  power. 

Commerical  operation  of  Browns  Ferry  unit 

1  has  been  both  reliable  and  econcunical.  ac- 
cording to  TVA's  Office  of  Power.  Prom  July 
through  November  this  unit  produced  over 

2  billion  kilowatthours  of  electricity  and- was 
in  operation  85  percent  of  the  time.  This  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  reliability  records  for  eight 
of  the  system's  nine  largest  coal-burning 
units. 

The  fuel  cast  at  Browns  Perry  is  equivalent 
to  about  $3  a  ton  for  coal  at  coal-burning 
power  plants.  But  the  fuel  expense  today  at 
TVA  coal-fired  plants  averages  about  $10  a 
ton,  and  the  agency  recently  has  paid  up  to 
$35  a  ton  on  some  cool  purchases. 

Construction  costs  for  all  types  of  power 
plants  have  uicrea-sed  sharply  in  recent  years. 
Browns  Perry  invtrfves  a  much  higher  capital 
investment  in  relation  to  its  size  than  the 
TVA  coal-burning  plants  buUt  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  when  costs  were  much  lower  than 
they  are  today.  Even  when  the  higher  capital 
charges  are  included,  however,  the  cost  of 
power  from  Browns  Perry  unit  1  is  expected 
to  be  about  $7  million  a  year  less  than 
the  cost  last  year  of  generating  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  at  coal-burning  plants. 

In  addition  to  Browns  Perry,  14  other  nu- 
clear generating  units  are  now  under  con- 
struction or  being  planned  for  the  TVA  sys- 
tem for  completion  by  the  early  1980's.  These 
nuclear  plants  will  provide  more  than  21 
million  kilowatts  of  new  generating  capacity 
to  the  S3?stem.  These  projects  include: 

Sequoyah  Nuclear  Plant,  north  of  Chat- 
tanooga in  Hamilton  County,  Tennessee.  Two 
generating  units  scheduled  for  operation  in 
1977.  Now  under  construction. 

Watts  Bar  Nuclear  Plant,  Rhea  County, 
Tennessee.  Two  units  scheduled  for  c^eratlon 
In  197»-1979.  Now  under  construction. 

Bellefonte  Nuclear  Plant,  Jackson  County, 
Alabama.  Two  imits  scheduled  for  operation 
in  1979-1980.  Preliminary  construction  now 
under  way. 

Hartsville  Nuclear  Plant,  proposed  for  site 
on  border  of  Smith  and  Trousdale  Counties, 
Tennessee.  Pour  units  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion in  1980-1982.  Detailed  engineering  and 
environmental  studies  required  for  this  proj- 
ect have  been  under  way  tor  more  than  two 
years.  Construction  Is  expected  to  begin  in 
1975,  pending  a  limited  work  authorization 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Four  units  with  an  undetermined  location 
that  will  generate  an  additional  6  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity. 

TVA  POWER  SYSTEM    WEEKLY  REPORT 


Average 

kilowatts 

nveek  ending 

Dec.  21 


Previous 
week 


System  generation: 

Hydroelectric 2.604,000  2  635  000 

Coal-fired  plants 6, 482, 000  7, 089, 000 

Nuclear, 1,847,000  1,586,000 

Combustion  turbines 13,000  7]000 

Total 10,946,000  11,317,000 

From  other  systems 2,050,000  ZJOSlToOO 

Total  power  supply 12,996,000  13,368,000 

Net  system  load 12^996,000  1373367000 

To  other  systems 32  000 

Total  system  load 12, 996, 000  13, 368, 000 


Regional  Power  Demand. — The  region's 
use  of  electricity  in  the  week  ended  Decem- 
ber 21  was  11  percent  below  xxae  in  the  com- 
parable week  a  year  ago,  after  adjusting  for 


temperatm-e  diflferenccs.  Before  power  cur- 
tailment measures  were  requested,  use  thla 
year  was  expected  to  increase  14  percent  over 
last  year. 

Power  generation  from  eoal  was  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  year,  providing  less  than 
half  of  total  system  power  supply.  Genera- 
tion from  Browns  Perry  Nuclear  Plant 
reached  a  new  weekly  high,  and  imports  from 
other  power  systems  continued  above  the 
2.000,000-kllowatt  level  for  the  fifth  straight" 
week. 

Coal  Stockpiles. — Coal  deliveries  to  TVA 
power  plants  were  below  normal,  but  the 
gradual  increase  in  stockpUed  coal  contin- 
ued becau.se  of  the  reduced  level  of  coal  con- 
sumption. A  total  of  3,978,000  tons  of  recov- 
erable coal  was  in  stockpile  reserves  as  of 
December  26,  an  increase  of  about  150,000 
tons  from  a  week  earlier.  This  wae  a  37-day 
reserve  at  the  normal  rate  of  coal  consump- 
tion, up  from  a  34-day  reserve  when  the 
coal  miners'  strike  ended  earlier  m  the 
month. 

Operation  of  Major  Units.— This  tabtila- 
tlou  shows  approximate  percent  of  the  time 
tlie  system's  larger  steam-electric  generating 
units  were  available  for  service  in  the  week 
ended  December  21.  and  causes  Involved 
when  units  were  out  of  service.  Average 
availability  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  also 
shown  for  each  unit.  Capacity  shown  In 
parenthesis  is  at  normal  full  load  (net  meea- 
watts). 

COAL-FIRED  UNITS 


\fn  percent) 


For     Last 
vieek     year 


,S  S  £»•''•'»'♦«  5(466  MW>-ValM  stud  replacement 

100  83  Widows  Creek  No.  7  (498  MW). 

0  74  Widows  Creek  No.  8  (498  MW>-Scheduled  main- 
fa^m  iif  di 

100  87  BuH  Run  No.  1  (882  MW). 

100  63  Paradise  No.  1  (671  MWX 

,fl  S?  Pa'»<'ise  No.  2  (671  MW)-Condenser  repairs. 

100  74  Paradise  No.  3  (1,075  MW). 

100  63  Cumberland  No.  i  (965  MWl 

IOC  <73  CHmbeDend  Ne.  2  (965  (MWX 


NUCLEAR  UNITS 


100     <  86    Browns  Ferry  No.  1  (1.064  MW). 
89       (1)    Browns  Ferry  No.  2  (1,064  MW>-Shuf  down  by 
pressure  sensof  malfunction  during  startup 
test 


■  Since  Nov.  1. 1973. 
■'  Since  July  1,  1974. 
-  Not  yet  in  commercial  operation. 


THE  FOREST  AND  RANGELAND  RE- 
NEWABLE RESOXJRC7ES  PLANNING 
AC?T  OF  1974— n 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently addre.<^sed  this  body  on  the  subject 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  and  the 
preparation  of  the  assessment  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

As  part  of  the  planning  process  under 
tlie  act,  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  program  dociunent 
recommending  program  goals  and  asso- 
ciated policy  options.  The  Forest  Service 
is  currently  developing  these  programs 
through  research  and  public  Input. 

The  act  provides  for  a  continuing  proc- 
ess of  review  and  submission  of  docu- 
ments. This  very  sensible  and  unique  ap- 
proach provides  the  basis  for  long-term 
programs  and  policies. 

The  Forest  Service  has  indicated  its 
desire  to  receive  public  suggestions  and 
maintains  that  there  will  be  ample  op- 
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poi-tunlty  for  analytical  comment  at  each 
f  ormulative  stage  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram document. 

The  depth  of  public  concern  about  re- 
soiuce  planning  was  demonstrated  last 
year.  The  Forest  Service  received  867 
responses — over  23,000  pages — on  its 
"Environment  Program  for  the  Future" 
report.  This  draft  long-term  forestry 
plan  was  Issued  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  draft  EPFF  document  and  the 
public  responses  to  it  will  both  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
newable resources  program. 

The  encouraging  trend  of  public  par- 
ticipation has  been  continued  with  the 
Forest  Service's  release  of  an  extensive 
outline  for  its  upcoming  program  docu- 
ment. This  outline  clearly  indicates  the 
importance  of  integrating  long-range 
resource  goals  and  programs. 

The  program  document  will  explore 
the  possibility  of  relating  programs 
which  are  stiitable  for  a  multitude  of 
uses.  It  also  provides  for  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  effect  of  each  resource 
program  system  upon  the  ecology,  social 
well-being,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, and  national  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  made  to  date  in  the 
implementation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  "Outline  of  Program  Doc- 
ument" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OtnxDJx  or  Pkogkau  Document 

I.    INTROIWCTroN' 

The  Introduction  to  the  Renewable  Re- 
source Program  will : 

A.  Explain  the  piu-pose  of  the  Program 
document : 

1.  Referring  to  Section  3  of  the  Resources 
Planning  Act; 

2.  Providing  a  brief  background  on  the 
purpose  of  the  Act. 

B.  Review  the  process  by  which  the  Pro- 
gram was  developed : 

1.  Emphasizing  that,  by  the  Intent  of  the 
Act,  as  well  as  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  Itself,  the  Program  is  sub- 
ject to  change  and  wiU,  In  fact,  be  changed 
periodically  in  the  future  as  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  situations  themselves 
change; 

2.  Noting  that  the  Intlal  Program  has  cer- 
tain limitations  imposed  by  the  working 
time  and  data  available; 

3.  Explaining  how  elements  of  environ- 
mental analysis  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Program  itself; 

4.  Disctissing  the  three  stages  of  public  in- 
volvement by  which  the  public  participates 
in  developing  the  Program. 

C.  Outline  the  organization  of  the  Pro- 
gram document  In  the  form  of  a  digest  of 
each  chapter. 

n.  rOHEST  SERVICE  ROrB  IN   NATtHlAL  RESOtTBCE 
PROGRAMS 

Tills  section  will : 

A.  Explain  the  Forest  Service  role  In  the 
wtal  realm  of  renewable  resources,  both 
domestic  and  International: 

1.  Reflecting  the  Service's  statutory  res- 
ponsibilities for  domestic  resource  manage- 
ment, particularly  leadership  in  forest  land 
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and  rangeland  management,  both  on  the 
National  Forests  and  on  other  public  and 
private  land. 

2.  Elaborating  upon  the  forest  land 
stewardship  ethic  and  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept that  guide  resource  managejnent. 

B.  Describe  Forest  Service  Programs: 

1.  Reviewing  the  three  arms  of  the  Forest 
Service:  National  Forest  System,  State  and 
Private  Forestry,  and  Research; 

2.  Illustrating  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment Programs; 

3.  Discussing  coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  Agencies. 

C.  Emphasize  the  interrelation  among 
Forest  Service  programs  and  responsibilities. 

D.  Display  maj(»-  laws,  regulations,  and 
national  policies  that  Influence  the  owner- 
ship, use,  and  management  of  forest,  range, 
and  other  associated  land. 

ni.    THE    PROGRAM    FRAMEWORK RESOtntCE 

SYSTEMS 

This  section  of  the  Program  docvimeut 
will: 

A.  Explain  why  the  Program  is  organized 
on  the  basis  of  "Resource  Systems": 

1.  Defining  Resource  Systems; 

2.  Showing  relations  of  Resource  Systems 
approach  to  "management  by  objectlvefi" 
philosophy; 

3.  Pointing  out  the  Interrelations  among— 

a.  the  resource  systems, 

b.  the  three  arms  of  Forest  Service  respon- 
sibility (National  Forest  System,  State  and 
Private  Forestry,  and  Research). 

B.  Describe  the  individual  Resource  Sys- 
tems including  a  mission  statement  for 
each: 

Outdoor  recreaiion  and  wilderness 
The  primary  missions  of  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation and  WUderness  system  are  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  <^portunlties  and  wildw- 
ness  for  the  Nation.  The  system  includes  aU 
activities  necessary  to  (1)  protect,  adminis- 
ter, and  develop  the  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities on  the  National  Forests  so  that 
they  meet  their  appropriate  share  of  the 
Nation's  existing  and  anticipated  demand 
consistent  with  other  resource  values,  (2) 
protect  and  manage  the  scenic,  cultural',  and 
WUderness  resources  of  the  National  Forests, 
(3)  develop  new  knowledge  to  improve  both 
the  effectiveness  of  providing  and  managing 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  to  pre- 
serving the  WUderness  resource,  and  (4)  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  advice  to  other 
public  and  private  forest  landowners  in  de- 
veloping forest-based  recreational  opportu- 
nltles. 

Wildlife  and  Fish  Habitat 
The  primary  mission  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fish  Habitat  System  is  to  provide  wUdUfe 
and  flsh  habitat,  with  special  emphasis  on 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Man- 
agement of  wildlife  and  fish  habitats  is 
closely  coordUiated  with  the  States  because 
they  have  responsibility  for  wildlife  and 
flsh  populations.  This  coordination  Includes 
maintaining  close  working  relations  among 
National  Forests,  and  other  Federal,  State, 
and  private  land  managers.  The  System  in- 
cludes all  activities  necessary  to  (1)  protect, 
administer,  and  develop  the  National  Forest 
wildlife  and  flsh  habitat,  (2)  assist  non-Fed- 
eral land  managers  through  cooperative  for- 
estry programs,  and  (3)  define  environ- 
mental requirements  of  wildlife  and  flsh  and 
provide  management  alternatives  through 
which  these  reqiUrements  can  be  attained. 
Rangeland  Grazing 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Rangeland 
Grazing  System  is  to  provide  forage  for  do- 
mestic Uvestock  grazing  on  forest  land  and 
rangeland.  The  system  includes  all  those 
activities  that  bear  directly  upon  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  development  of  the 
National  Forest  System  for  Uvestock  grazing. 
It  also  Includes  the  cooperative  aspects  ot 


State  and  private  forestry  associated  with 
producing  livestock  on  private  forest  range. 
Research  provides  the  system  with  manage- 
ment alternatives  that  relate  range  produc- 
tivity with  other  forest  land  and  rangeland 
resources. 

Ti/«ber  Resource 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Timber  Re- 
.source  System  is  to  grow  and  make  available 
wood  for  the  Nation  on  a  contlniUng  basis 
Thus,  the  system  includes  those  activities 
necessary  to  (1)  protect,  improve,  grow,  and 
harvest  timber  from  forest  land  consistent 
with  other  resoiu-ce  values  and  (2)  protect, 
process,  and  utilize  wood  and  wood-related 
products.  In  addition  to  wood,  the  system 
produces  other  goods  and  services,  either  by 
design  or  incidentally. 

Land  and  Water 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Land  and 
Water  System  is  to  protect,  conserve,  and 
enhance  the  basic  resources  of  air,  soil,  and 
water  on  forest  land  and  rangeland.  It  pro- 
vides the  base  on  which  the  renewable  re- 
sources live  and  grow.  Activities  include 
land-use  planning,  watershed  and  river  basin 
planning  and  development,  and  managemet 
of  mineral  areas,  in  addition  to  the  protec- 
tion, conservation,  and  enhancement  roles. 
On  non-Federal  land,  activities  are  adminis- 
tered through  cooperating  States  or  through 
sister  Agencies  that  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity. Research  is  designed  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  both  public  and  private 
lands. 

Human  and  community  development 
The  primary  mission  of  the  Human  and 
Community  Development  System  is  to  help 
people  and  communities  to  help  themselves. 
The  system  Includes  activities  that  provide 
( 1)  youth  development  through  working  and 
learning  experiences,  (2)  adult  employment 
and  training  opportunities  through  various 
Ftederal  manpower  programs,  (3)  rural  com- 
munity planning  and  development  informa- 
tion and  services,  and  (4)  technical  forestry 
assistance  for  urban  areas  in  the  establish- 
ment, management,  and  protection  of  need- 
ed open  space  and  the  use  of  trees  and  woodv 
shrubs. 

C.  Define  terms  used  in  the  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  provide  uniformity  of  use 
and  thus  enhancing  communication  and 
understanding.  Some  terms  are:  Inventory, 
needs,  opportunities,  program  investments, 
capital  activities,  operational  activities.  Pro- 
gram, outputs,  results,  benefits,  direct  and 
indirect  returns,  etc.  A  represcnUtive  defini- 
tion hi  this  section  might  be: 

The  Program — A  renewable  resource  pro- 
gram for  the  Forest  Service  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  transmitted  bv 
him  to  the  President. 

D.  Explain  how  the  program  was  de- 
veloped: 

1.  Setting  forth  for  each  Resource  Sv«!- 
tem — 

a.  the  findings  of  the  assessment, 

b.  specific  needs  and  opportunities. 

c.  alternative  goals  and  associated  pollcv 
options,  and 

d.  system  programs  to  meet  each  alterna- 
tive goal; 

2.  Combining  compatible  System  pro- 
grams into  Alternative  MvUtiresotu-ce  Pro- 
grams— 

a.  describing  the  alternative  programs, 

b.  comparing  and  displaying  the  results  of 
the  Alternative  Programs  (this  section  will 
serve  in  part  as  a  statement  of  environmental 
impacts  required  by  NEPA) ; 

3.  Recommending  a  Renewable  Resource* 
Pi'ogram. 

IV.  OVTOOOR  RECREATION  AND  WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

This  section  will,  for  this  system: 
A.  Summarize  findings  of  the  Assessment 
to  set  the  stage  for  program  development. 
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B.  Discu&s  specific  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties: » 

1.  Inventorying  tliese  by  Investments  in— 

a.  private  programs, 

b.  public  programs. 

2.  Dividing  them  Into — 

a.  capital  activities. 

b.  operational  activities; 

C.  Develop  alternative  goals  and  associated 
policy  options. 

1.  Summarizing  those  laws,  regulations, 
and  national  policies  that  Influence  the  own- 
ership, use,  and  management  of  forest,  range, 
and  other  a.ssoclated  land  as  related  to  Out- 
door Recreation  and  Wilderness; 

2.  Arraying  alternative  goals  for  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  for  Wilderness  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  the  Assessment  and  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  national  policies; 

3.  Describing  Agency  policy  options  for 
each  goal  that  guided  Program  development 
and  management  of  renewable  resources  dis- 
tinguishing those  that — 

a.  define  the  Forest  Service  role  and 
•share," 

b.  Identify  the  "means"  to  be  employed 
to  achieve  the  goals; 

4.  Analyzing  these  options  as  they  apply 
to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Wilderness 
System  so  as  to  provide  a  policy  setting  for 
Program  development  (existing  reports  and 
analyses  wUl  be  reviewed  and  cited  as  appro- 
prlat».  The  selection  of  any  policy  option 
WUl  be  considered  in  terms  of  its  ecological 
economic,  and  social  effects.  The  selected 
options  for  each  goal  must  be  compatible 
with  the  goal); 

5.  Stating  the  policy  options  selected  for 
each  goal  and  explaining  the  rationale  for 
their  selection  (for  those  Issues  that  cannot 
be  resolved  in  the  time  available,  procedures 
for  analysis  and  resolution  wMl  be  suggested. 
Needs  for  changes  or  additions  in  statutory 
authority  or  alternatives  will  be  discussed 
as  necessary) ; 

6  Displaying  alternative  goals  with  asso- 
ciated policy  options  for  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
peation  and  WUderness  System  that  have 
emerged  from  the  above  analysis  to  provide 
the  guidance  for  Program  development 

D.  Describe  for  each  period  defined  by  the 
Resources  Planning  Act  (the  4-year  period 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  and  each  of  the 
lour  decades),  a  system  Program  designed 
to  meet  each  of  the  alternative  goals  dis- 
played in  C  6  above: 

1.  Including — 

a.  planned  level  of  activity, 

b.  required  funding, 

c.  anticipated  outputs; 

2.  Basing  the  development  of  the.se  pro- 
grams on —  ^ 

a.  findings  of  the  Assessment, 

b.  Inventory  of  needs  and  opportunities 
c    policy  options  determined  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  goal.  (C  above) : 

3.  Indication  (as  possible)  the  ecological, 
economic,  and  social  results  (the  complete 
picture  on  results  will  not  be  available  until 
programs  from  each  system  are  combined 
into  Multiresource  Program  Alternatives 
This  section  Will  serve.  In  parf.  as  a  state- 
ment of  environmental  Impacts  as  required 
by  NEPA).  ^ 

V.    Wn-OLIFE    AND    FISH    AND    HABFTAT    SVSTEM 

Outline  similar  to  IV  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  Wilderness  System. 

VI.     RANCELAND     CRAZING    SVSTEM 

Outline  similar  to  IV  for  Outdoor  and 
vMIdcrness  System. 

VII.    TIMBER    RESOtTRCE    SYSTEM 

Outline  similar  to  rv  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
te.a  and  Wilderness  System. 

Vm.    LAND    AND    WATER    SYSTEM 

Outline  similar  to  IV  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  Wilderness  System. 
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IX.  HVMAN  AND  COMMUNTTT  DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM 

Outline  similar  to  IV  for  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  Wilderness  System. 

X.   ALTERNATIVE    MtlLTIRESOURCE    PROGRAMS 

This  section  Will: 

A.  Describe  in  detaU  the  process  used  to 
develop  Alternative  Multiresource  Programs 
from  the  system  programs  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion D  of  chapters  IV  through  IX. 

B.  Describe  each  Alternative  Multiresource 
Program: 

1.  Setting  forth  the  rationale  for  selecting 
the  particular  system  programs  comprisinu 
each  Alternative; 

2.  Showing  by  time  period— 

a.  the  planned  levels  of  activitv, 

b.  the  required  funding. 

c.  the  required  personnel: 

3.  Discussing  priorities  for  accomplishing 
"opportunities"; 

4.  Identifying  by  time  period — 

a.  program  outputs  both  commodity  (le 
cubic  feet  of  timber  and  grazing  by  domes- 
tic animals)  and  noncommodlty  (l.e    wilder- 
ness     and      threatened      and      endangered 
species ) , 

b.  returns  to  the  Federal  Government  in- 
cluding direct  revenue  resulting  from  timber 
sales,  recreation  visits,  etc.,  and  Indirect 
revenues  resulting  from  taxes  paid  by  busi- 
nes.ses  and  individuals. 

C.  Analyze,  compare,  and  display  the 
various  Alternatives: 

1.  Analyzing  the  specific  factors  associated 
with  investments — 

a.  program  outputs  (commoditv  and  non- 
commodity  outputs  will  be  expressed  ard 
given  equal  weight  in  the  analysis), 

b.  results  anticipated  (including  ecological 
economic,  and  social  Impacts  of  planned 
levels  of  activities  such  as  timber  harvest- 

".?:..fJ"^^"^'  ®*°  •  *"*  endangered  species  of 
wildlife,  WUderness  preservation   etc  ) 

This  Will  be  done  in  "such  a  manner  that 
the  anticipated  costs  can  be  directly  com- 
pared with  total  related  benefits  and  direct 
and  indirect  returns  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment," as  required  by  section  3,  item  (2) 
of  the  Resources  Planning  Act.  Costs  are 
assumed  to  include  Federal  funding,  other 
sources  of  funding,  and  opportunity  costs. 

2.  Comparing  the  outputs  and  anticipated 
results  for  each  Resource  System  by  • 

a.  focusing  on  effects  of  individual  activi- 
ties: 

b.  comparing  the  activities  under  each  Al- 
ternative; 

fiv';V.»*f' f^'^y^  *'^^  ''"'"'^^  °^  Program  ac- 
tivities into  four  general  categories  (slmUar 
to  those  used  In  the  Environmental  Program 
for  the  Future)  and  describing  how  each 
category  is  affected : 

Ecology  (vegetation,  soil,  air,  water,  wild- 
life, fish,  etc.) 

National  Economic  Development  (economic 
efficiency  and  output  of  goods  and  services) 

Regional  Development  (Income,  numbers 
and  types  of  Jobs,  population  distribution 
economic  base,  and  stabUity) 

Social  well-being  (real"  income  distribu- 
tion, life,  health,  safety,  education,  culture 
recreation,  and  emergency  preparedness)  (A 
sample  outline  of  this  approach  Is  attached  ) 

3.  Displaying  anticipated  outputs  and  re- 
sults in  various  forms  (narrative,  charts 
photographs,  drawings,  tables)  (In  some 
cases,  two  or  more  variables  wUl  be  Involved- 
results  of  activities  over  time;  outputs  and 
costs  of  different  goals;  outputs  over  time 
at  different  funding  or  manpower  levels  ) 


SOUND  NATIONAL  POLICY 
GUIDELINES 


'This  discussion  wUl  Include  the  '  baclc- 
logs  •  on  the  National  Forest  System  called 
for  in  Section  8  of  the  Resources  Planning 

Act, 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  Amitai 
Etziom,  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Policy  Research  and  a  sociology  profes- 
sor at  Columbia  University,  recently 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Washington  Post 


which  contained  a  list  of  very  sound 
policy  guidelines.  They  emphasize  that 
we,  as  formers  of  national  policy,  should 
not  be  caught  wringing  our  hands  at 
some  "expert"  prophecy  of  inevitable 
doom.  As  Mr.  Etzioni  points  out,  these 
prophecies  have  a  very  poor  record  in  the 
past.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Energy  Forecast 
(By  Amitai  Etzioni) 
Daily  predictions  about  "the  next  oU-em- 
bargo  •— what  the  Arabs  will  do  if  the  next 
round  of  Kissinger  negotiations  fails,  what 
the  international  price  of  a  barrel  of  oU  will 
be  in  1985  or  our  energy  needs  over  the  next 
10  years— pay  little  heed  to  our  demonstrated 
inability  to  predict  such  developments  In  the 
past.   Thus,   the  London   "Economist"  pre- 
dicted a  year  ago  that  oU  prices  would  soon 
fall  sharply,  because  all  previous  shortages 
from  whale  oU  to  butter,  had  been  foUowed 
by  overproduction.  An  astute  observation- 
only  prices  did  not  fall. 

SlnUlarly,  an  expectation  now  widely  prev- 
alent is  that  the  present  price  of  $ii  a 
barrel  is  very  unlikely  to  prevail  more  than 
four  years  and  probably  will  not  last  more 
than  two.  Tliis  is  because,  so  it  is  said,  soon 
those  relatively  advanced,  highly  populated 
oil-producing  nations,  which  have  myriad 
uses  for  their  Inflowing  billions,  will  seek  to 
expand  oil  exports,  eventually  breaking  the 
cartel  and  pushing  down  prices.  (This 
scenario,  by  the  way.  Is  favored  by  the  federal 
government's  Project  Independent  report  ) 
While  this  scenario  does  Indeed  appear 
quite  plausible,  history  has  rarely  followed 
the  course  that  seemed  plausible  only  a  few 
years  earlier.  Staying  with  this  example  a 
possible  alternative  course  comes  to  mind'  If 
the  sparsely  populated  oil  producing  coun- 
tries were  to  cut  their  production  by  as  much 
as  the  others  Increased  theirs,  a  cut  they 
could  very  easily  absorb,  the  prices  of  oil 
would  remain  high. 

Given  such  a  large  margin  of  uncertainty 
one  cannot  but  interpret.  In  the  psycho- 
analytic sense  of  the  term,  the  continued 
proclivity  to  predict  and  the  fascination  with 
forecasts.  If  they  clash  with  reality  regularly, 
if  they  mislead  rather  than  help,  why  do  w'e 
continue  to  lean  on  them  so  heavUy?  The 
reason  is  that  they  allow  one  to  "make  sense" 
wnHH^'J  ■  *^^^  provide  a  feeling  that  the 
world  is  meaningful,  has  a  direction.  The 
greater  the  anxiety  people  and  nations  ex- 
perience, the  more  they  ask  science— and  the 
occult— to  foretell  the  future.  Little  wonder 
that  recently  the  avalanche  of  predictions 
has  swelled  rather  than  subsided.  But  as  the 
unreality  of  the  efforts  to  tell  the  future 
becomes  ever  more  evident,  and  thus  the 
adherence  to  them  ever  more  "sick"  we 
might  be  ready  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
luturology. 

In  this  more  humble  mood  we  may  learn 
future  b*'"^  the  basic  unknowability  of  the 

Hedghig  our  bets  more  widely.  If  we  cannot 
know  which  of  several  alternate  sources  of 
energy  will  best  provide  for  our  future  needs, 
we  should  avoid  staking  all  on  the  develop- 
ment of  any  one  line,  be  It  nuclear  reactors, 
gasification  of  coal,  shale  oil  or  solar  energy, 
but  Instead  spread  our  Investment  over  all 
these  potential  sources,  though  not  neces- 
sarily equaUy. 

As  the  near  run  (I  to  3  years)  Is  more 
knowable  than  the  longer  run  (3  to  10  years) , 
let  alone  the  year  2000  and  beyond  (to  be  left 
to  science  fiction  and  scenario  writers),  we 
should  concentrate  relatively  more  on  proj- 
ects which  promise  near-  vs.  long-run  out- 
comes (e.g.,  coal  and  nuclear  power  vs.  shale 
oil).  Above  aU,  the  greatest  payoffs  are  to 
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be  expected  from  efforts  to  conserve  energy, 
which  can  be  Implemented  Immediately. 

We  should  be  ready  to  recommit  our  re- 
sources and  efforts  as  we  move  into  the  future 
and  find,  alas,  that  we  have  again  erred  if, 
for  example,  the  Arabs  do  roU  back  prices 
or  If  we  discover  unknown  oil  reserves,  a 
cheap  way  to  milk  the  sun  or  an  additive 
which  stretches  gas  40  per  cent  or  more.  We 
should  not  allow  setups  which  lock  \is  In,  of 
the  kind  exemplified  by  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  which  still  pours  biUlons  Into  highway 
construction  while  clearly  the  highest  priority 
should  be  public  transit. 

Similarly,  we  ought  to  favor  those  changes 
in  housing  and  Industry  which  can  be  readily 
made  and  then  unmade  If  necessary  (e.g., 
taxes  on  gas  and  oU,  which  can  be  reduced 
by  a  stroke  of  a  pen)  rather  than  those 
which  are  difficult  to  to  reverse  (e.g.,  con- 
version of  home  heating  systems  from  gas 
to  electricity,  as  the  Project  Independence 
report  suggests). 

Let  us  also  focus  on  those  efforts  which 
are  desirable  in  themselves,  or  for  reasons 
other  than  their  elusive  futuristic  pay-offs. 
Thus,  driving  at  lower  speeds  saves  thousands 
of  lives;  we  should  maintain  and  enforce  the 
lower  speed  limit  even  If  we  are  not  sure  that 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  gas  In 
1985  or  that  we'll  run  out  of  oil  In  the  mid- 
1990s.  Similarly,  a  commitment  to  develop- 
ing solar  energy  vs.  a  heavier  reliance  on 
nuclear  reactors  seems  a  much  sounder  en- 
vironmental policy,  even  If  we  cannot  teU 
which  wUI  produce  cheaper  electricity  10 
years  hence. 

We  should  realize  that  like  all  scarcities, 
those  created  by  our  realistic  or  Imaginary 
fears  of  the  futiure,  the  burdens  the  current 
energy  angst,  are  borne  unequally  by  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  society.  Thus,  those  disad- 
vantaged through  no  fault  of  their  own 
should  gain  special  public  consideration 
through  tax-credit,  fuel  allotments,  eto. 

Finally,  Instead  of  being  continually 
shocked  by  the  crlsis-of-the-year  and  trying 
anxiously  to  anticipate  the  next  one,  let  us 
assume  the  future  wUl  be  a  rocky  ride  even 
If  we  cannot  foresee  each  and  every  bump. 
While  this  will  not  smooth  out  the  road,  it 
wUl  make  us  more  tranquil  riders. 


THREE  GENERATIONS  OP  HASSEN- 
PELDS  PROVIDE  LEADERSHIP  FOR 
RHODE  ISLAND  FIRM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  a  very  perceptive  article  writ- 
ten by  David  Gumpert  which  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  Februaiy  21,  1975.  It  was  en- 
titled "The  Scions"  and  related  the  story 
of  a  most  successful  Rhode  Island  firm— 
Hassenfeld  Bros. — which  was  started 
In  Piovidence  in  1923  by  two  Polish  em- 
migrants,  Hemy  and  Hillei  Hassenfeld. 
This  company,  which  began  with  only 
eight  employees,  sold  textile  remnants 
and  leftover  fabrics  to  cover  pencil  boxes. 
It  has  now  changed  its  name  to  Hasbro 
Industries  Inc.,  relocated  from  Pi-ovi- 
dence  to  Pawtucket,  has  grown  to  a  posi- 
tion where  its  annual  sales  are  just  under 
$100  million  and  is  ranked  as  the  sixth 
largest  toy  industry. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  note  that 
Hasbro  Industry's  new  president  Is 
Stephen  Hassenfeld,  33,  a  third  genera- 
tion of  the  Hassenfeld  family,  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  continue  to  provide  the  Inge- 
nuity and  Innovation  which  was  so  In- 
strumental In  making  this  organization 
such  a  huge  success. 

I  would  hop  J  that  the  experience  of  the 
Hassenfeld  family  in  Rhode  Lsland  would 


prove  to  be  an  example  to  all  the  many 
other  businessmen  in  our  country  who 
are  attempting  to  survive  In  this  period 
of  inflation  and  depression.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joui-nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  21, 

1975] 

The  Scions — as  Toy  Concern's  Sales  Boom, 

THE      HaSSENFELDS      ARE      LOOSENING      CON- 
TROL 

(By  David  Gumpert) 
Pawtucket,  R.I. — When  Gerald  Bloom 
was  shopping  around  In  the  Job  market  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  he  didn't  reaUy  know 
what  kind  of  company  he  wanted  to  work 
for.  He  knew  the  kind  he  didn't  want  to 
work  for  though — a  famUy  company.  "They're 
usually  very  tightly  controlled,"  he  says. 

So  where  did  he  wind  up?  At  Hasbro  In- 
dustries Inc.,  a  toy  and  school -supplies 
maker  headed  by  the  third  generation  ot  the 
Ha.ssenfeld  family.  Mr.  Bloom,  37,  stumbled 
Into  Hasbro  through  a  blind  newspaper  want 
ad  and  was  promised  "a  free  hand"  In  re- 
vamping Hasbro's  quality-control  program. 
Nonetheless,  he  was  skeptical.  "I  asked  my- 
self, 'Is  this  Just  a  spot  they're  trying  to  fiU 
becaiise  no  family  member  is  available?"  " 

Deciding  It  wasn't  such  s  spot,  he  signed 
on  with  Hasbro  as  an  associate  vice  presi- 
dent, has  since  been  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent for  product  assurance,  and  today  says 
he  couldn't  be  happier.  He  has  used  his 
promised  freedom  to  create  a  stringent 
quality-control  program  and  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  product  safety. 

Mr.  Bloom's  experience  Is  indicative  of  a 
sxibtle  but  conscious  loosening  of  fanUly  con- 
trol at  a  company  where  all  decisions  were 
once  made  by  family  members.  When  Hasbro 
went  public  in  1968,  three  of  seven  direc- 
tors vrere  family  members  and  another  was 
the  family  lawyer;  today,  seven  of  11  are 
outsiders.  About  half  the  top  management 
now  consists  of  outsiders  who  have  Joined 
since  1968.  "The  next  president  of  Hasbro 
could  very  well  be  a  non-Hassenfeld,"  says 
33-year-old  Stephen  Hassenfeld,  who  last 
May  succeeded  his  father,  Merrill,  as  presi- 
dent after  a  ID-year  apprenticeship. 

Loosening  of  the  family  reins  at  Hasbro 
was  prompted  largely  by  purely  business 
considerations.  Sales  have  boomed  over  the 
past  10  years,  to  $92.8  mUllon  In  1973  from 
$10  million  In  1963.  About  $78  mUllon  of  the 
company's  business  Is  In  toys,  ranking  Has- 
bro about  sixth  in  the  toy  industry — behind 
Mattel  Inc.,  Quaker  Oats  Co.'s  toy  division. 
General  MUls  Inc.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.  and 
Ideal  Toy  Corp. 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  to  recognize 
Is  we  can't  run  the  business  the  way  we  did 
10  years  ago."  says  Stephen  Hassenfeld.  "You 
know  the  kind  of  management  Quaker  Oats 
or  General  Mills  wants  to  have.  That's  the 
kind  of  management  we've  got  to  have." 

Changing  attitudes  within  the  Hassenfeld 
family  have  speeded  the  loosening  process. 
Stephen  Is  a  happy  bachelor  with  a  white 
Porsche  sports  car  and  no  Immediate  plans 
to  marry.  He  says  he  Isn't  about  to  spend 
30  to  40  years  running  Hasbro  like  his  father 
and  grandfather  did.  "I  doubt  I'll  remain 
president  for  more  than  seven  or  eight 
years,"  he  says,  predicting  he'U  be  "stale" 
after  that. 

Stephen's  only  brother,  Alan,  26,  vice  pres- 
ident for  product  planning  and  international 
operations.  Is  also  a  bachelor.  He's  a  logical 
successor  to  Stephen,  but  Alans  says  he  Isn't 
certain  that  he  wants  to  stay  with  Hasbro 
Indefinitely.  An  English  literature  and  crea- 
tive-writing major  In  coUege,  Alan  talks 
about  possibly  going  Into  teaching  or  even 
setting  up  a  bu.slness  in  Hong  Kong.  "I'm 


not  really  sure  If  another  Hassenfeld  as  pres- 
ident would  be  the  right  thing.  Maybe  it 
should  be  someone  outside  the  family."  he 
says.  The  only  other  potential  presidents 
within  the  family  now  are  a  cousin  of 
Stephen  and  Alan  who  started  with  Hasbro 
In  1973  In  the  accounting  department  and 
three  other  cousins  In  high  school  and  col- 
lege who  aren't  yet  sure  if  they  want  to  Join 
the  company. 

That  isn't  to  say  the  Hessenfelds  are  no 
longer  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  at  Hasbro. 
The  famUy  still  controls  about  70%  of  the 
company's  common  stock  (which  Is  traded 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange).  As  at 
many  family  companies,  they  have  their 
hands  in  various  company  pots.  For  instance, 
the  family  controls  leases  on  four  plants  op- 
er.\ted  by  Hasbro. 

Tlie  famUy  is  closely  knit.  Stephen  and 
Alan  get  along  so  well  with  their  parents 
that  they  stlU  live  with  them  in  their  big, 
modern  bouse  in  neighboring  Providence. 
Stephen  and  hU  66-year-old  father,  Merrill, 
who  now  is  vice  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, have  adjoining  (^ces  In  the  company's 
two-story  brick  maUi  plant  and  freely  wan- 
der Into  esiCh  other's  offices  to  discuss  any- 
thing that's  on  their  minds. 

Nonfamlly  employes  say  crucial  decisions 
requiring  quick  action  are  nearly  always 
made  by  one  of  four  family  members.  Nor- 
mally, Stephen  or  MerrUl  decides.  If  they're 
both  away,  Alan  steps  In.  If  Alan  Is  away, 
Leon  Mann,  vice  president  for  cori>orate' 
planning  (and  MerrUl's  brother-in-law) 
takes  over.  "There's  a  very  recognized  chain," 
says  Hugh  Maxwell,  vice  president  for  manu- 
facturing operations. 

Some  securities  analysts  have  shunned 
Hasbro  In  the  past  as  "too  Inbred,"  but 
under  famUy  leadership  It  has  fared  com- 
paratively well  In  an  Industry  plagued  with 
problwns  that  range  from  declining  birth 
rates  to  plastics  shortages.  Some  big  toy 
makers  such  as  Topper  Corp.  and  Remco 
Industries  Inc.  have  folded  in  the  past  few 
years;  ciphers,  like  Mattel  Inc.,  have  posted 
large  losses.  Hasbro  has  been  "able  to  come 
up  with  talent  from  the  "family"  and  avoid 
"the  incompetent  heir,"  says  Morris  Levin, 
president  of  Elmex  Corp.,  a  toy  wholesaler 
and  customer  of  Hasbro. 

Hasbro's  profits  In  1973  feU  to  $312,034 
from  $1.4  mlUlon  In  1972.  But  sales  rose  to 
892.5  million  from  $84.8  mUllon,  thanks  to  Its 
GI  Joe  dolls  and  Romper  Room  preschool 
toys,  which  had  combined  volume  of  nearly 
$48  mUllon  In  1973.  Some  old  standbys,  Mr. 
Potatohead  and  Hasbro's  toy  docUx  and 
nurse  kits,  together  account  for  nearly  $3 
million  annuaUy.  Hasbro's  line  totals  about 
300  toy  products,  30  to  50  of  them  new  ones 
each  year. 

Unspectacular  as  the  steps  toward  loosen- 
ing famUy  control  at  Hasbro  might  appear 
to  outsldei-s,  they're  substantial  compared  to 
many  other  family  companies  and  In  the 
context  of  the  company's  history.  Hassenfeld 
Brothers  Co.,  as  Hasbro  was  called  until  1968. 
was  started  in  Providence  in  1923  by  Henry 
and  Hillei  Hassenfeld,  who  had  emigrated  to 
the  U.S.  from  Poland.  The  Hessenfeld  broth- 
ers sold  textile  remnants  and  used  leftover 
fabrics  to  cover  pencil  boxes  made  by  the 
company,  whose  eight  employes  were  all 
family  members. 

The  first  outsiders  hired  were  treated 
much  like  family  members.  Evelyn  TrUlo, 
65  years  old  and  supervisor  of  the  company's 
sample  room  until  she  retired  last  Jan.  1, 
Joined  the  company  In  1926  and  attends 
family  weddings  and  bar  mitzvahs.  "I'm  Jus» 
like  part  of  the  family,"  she  says. 

Henry  graduaUy  assumed  contrtd  of  the 
company  as  Hillei  became  Involved  In  an 
outside  textile  venture.  Longtime  employes 
say  Henry,  though  stern,  ran  the  company 
much  like  a  father,  encouraging  eoqiloyes 
to  come  to  blm  with  their  pcraonal  proi>- 
lems.  When  he  could,  he  helped  with  casli 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  they  say.  Mrs.  Trlllo 
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says  that  when  she  fell  behind  In  her  rent 
because  of  family  financial  difficulties  in 
the  1940s.  Henry  gave  her  $150  in  addition  to 
her  salary.  Sam  Gilbert,  vice  president  for 
Industrial  relations  for  25  years  until  he  re- 
tired in  1973.  recalls  dozens  of  Instances  In 
the  1940s  and  1950s  when  Henry  gave  em- 
ployes with  illnesses  or  housing  problems  an 
e.xtra  $100  to  tide  them  over. 

Henry  cultivated  employe  loyalty  by  doing 
even  menial  tasks  himself.  Arthur  Rothman, 
a  shipping-room  supervisor  who  has  been 
with  Hasbro  38  years,  recalls  seeing  Henry 
sweep  out  a  restroom  once.  He'd  never  ask 
you  to  do  anything  he  wouldn't  do,"  savs 
Mr.  Rothman. 

A    TOUCH    BUSINESSMAN 

Henry  was  a  tough  businessman  as  well. 
By  the  mld-1930s,  his  company  was  doing 
nearly  $500,000  annual  volume  making  pen- 
cil boxes  and  cloth  zipper  pouches  and  fill- 
ing them  with  metal  compasses,  protractors, 
pencils  and  other  school  supplies.  At  that 
point,  his  pencil  suppliers  decided  to  raise 
their  pencil  prices  and  sell  their  own  pencil 
boxes  at  prices  lower  than  Henry's.  "He  told 
them,  "if  you  do  that  to  me,  I'll  go  Into  the 
pencil-making  business,' "  recalls  his  son, 
Merrill.  •"They  laughed  and  thought  It  was 
an  idle  theat."  But  in  1935,  Hassenfeld 
Brothers  began  making  its  own  pencils,  and 
Hasbro's  pencil  volume  now  Is  nearly  $15 
million  annually. 

For  Merrill  and  his  brother.  Harold,  'it 
was  always  taken  for  granted  we  would  go 
into  the  business,"  says  Merrill.  Both  worked 
summers  for  the  company  as  teenagers,  and 
Merrill  was  ready  to  drop  out  of  college  after 
one  year  to  Join  the  company,  but  his  father 
came  to  work  the  day  after  their  respective 
college  graduations.  Harold  started  In  1937, 
dividing  his  time  between  supervising  the 
company's  pencil-making  operation  and 
working  in  his  uncles  textile  venture.  Today, 
at  59,  he's  chairman  of  Hasbro  and  heads 
its  pencU  operations  (the  latter  is  based  in 
Tennessee) . 

When  Merrill  Joined  the  company  In  1938. 
he  Immediately  assumed  a  partnership  role 
with  his  father  In  running  the  company. 
The  two  even  worked  In  the  same  room  at 
a  huge  double  desk.  It  was  MerrUl's  Idea  to 
go  Into  the  toy  business  to  fill  slack  periods 
in  demand  for  school  supplies.  The  company's 
first  toys  were  paint  sets  and  wax  crayons 
and  doctor  and  nurse  kits. 

Merrill  got  his  toy  Ideas  from  customers. 
Inventors  and  his  own  family.  During  World 
War  II,  a  customer  suggested  the  company's 
Junior  air-raid-warden  kits,  which  came  com- 
plete with  dummy  gas  masks  and  flashlights. 
When  Merrill  saw  his  four-year  daughter 
playing  with  pieces  of  candy  lipstick  and 
rouge  in  1947,  he  decided  to  produce  makeup 
kits  for  children.  By  the  end  of  the  1940s, 
Hassenfeld  Brothers  was  a  $3-mlll!nn-a-year 
concern. 

FEWER     INVITATIONS 

As  time  went  by.  the  employe  kinship 
fostered  by  Henry  diminished.  Merrill,  who 
was  assuming  Increasing  control,  handed  out 
fewer  Invitations  to  employes  to  visit  his 
home.  When  Henry  died  In  1960,  the  Hanuk- 
kah  gifts  of  a  few  dollars  that  Henry  handed 
out  each  year  for  children  of  longtime  em- 
ployes stopped.  The  company  had  simply 
grown  too  big  for  such  paternalistic  prac- 
tices. 

Nevertheless,  family  control  remained  tight 
with  only  family  members  and  a  few  long- 
time employes  entrusted  with  significant  re- 
sponslbUlty.  Two  of  Merrill's  brothers-in- 
law  Joined  the  company  during  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s;  Leon  Mann,  now  vice 
president  for  corporate  planning:  and  Leon- 
ard Engle,  currently  vice  president  for  pur- 
chasing (both  men  are  married  to  daughters 
of  Henry  Hassenfeld) .  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  former 
vice  president  for  Industrial  relations,  was 


for  most  of  his  j'ears  In  charge  of  such  di- 
verse areas  as  personnel,  manufacturing,  en- 
gineering and  building  maintenance.  As  vol- 
ume grew  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he 
became  the  familys  liaison  to  the  factory 
floor. 

Family  succession  was  never  a  worry  for 
Merrill.  His  son,  Stephen,  showed  unbridled 
enthusiasm  for  the  business  from  the  time 
he  was  able  to  walk.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  the  plant  on  weekends  and  worked 
there  during  high  school  vacations,  learning 
his  way  around  the  different  departments. 
"I  loved  that  environment,"  says  Stephen. 
In  1964,  early  in  his  senior  year  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Stephen  decided  he  was 
"just  wasting  time,"  so  he  quit  school  and 
went  to  work  for  Hasbro. 

It  was  Stephen  who  first  tampered  with 
some  of  his  father's  and  grandfathers  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  Right  after  coming  to 
work,  he  was  entrusted  with  key  responsl- 
bUlties  in  marketing  and  manufacturing  the 
company's  newest  and  most  successful  prod- 
uct, its  GI  Joe  dolls.  He  qulcklv  decided  to 
replace  some  35  longtime  manufacturers' 
representatives  with  Has^bro's  own  sales  force 
to  better  handle  the  fast-growing  volume. 

He  also  decided  to  add  marketing  experts. 
Until  1970,  marketing  had  been  done  by 
product  designers  so  poorly  versed  in  sales 
that  "if  somebody  said  something  about 
marketing  they  thought  you  were  going  next 
door  to  the  A&P,"  says  Stephen.  Before  long, 
the  four  new  marketing  specialists  "were 
turning  out  products  faster  than  our  old- 
time  factory  setup  could  handle  it."  So  the 
company  began  hiring  manufacturing,  engi- 
neering and  quality-control  experts,  among 
them  Mr.  Bloom.  Altogether,  about  six  senior 
marketing  emploj'ees  and  five  new  manufac- 
turing experts  have  been  hired  since  1970. 

PAINFUL    ADJUSTMENTS 

The  changes  didn't  come  without  some 
painful  adjustments.  As  new  marketing  and 
manufacturing  experts  were  being  hired, 
about  10  longtime  employees  either  quit  in 
protest,  retired  earlier  than  planned  or  were 
shuffled  out.  There  was  tension  between  Ste- 
phen and  Merrill  over  the  changes.  "I  was 
very  emotionally  attached  to  a  lot  of  people 
(who  left)  because  I  broke  bread  with  them,  " 
says  Merrill.  "I  worked  16  hours  a  day  with 
them,  and  I  kept  them  because  they  were 
loyal,  •  he  says;  but  he  adds  that  Stephen 
convinced  him  "we  have  to  change  with  the 
times." 

Not  that  Stephen  is  without  a  sense  of 
loyalty.  Six  months  after  he  joined  Hasbro 
in  1964,  the  company  couldn't  meet  the  un- 
expectedly strong  demand  for  GI  Joe  dolls 
and  had  to  ration  them  to  customers.  That 
didn't  sit  well  with  one  of  Hasbro's  largest 
customers.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Stephen  re- 
calls. One  day,  he  says,  a  Sears  buyer  came 
in  while  Merrill  was  away  and  told  Stephen 
that  Sears  woiUd  reward  Hasbro  well  In 
future  years  if  it  could  be  assured  of  getting 
all  the  GI  Joe  dolls  it  wanted.  Stephen 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  idea  "without  a 
second  thought."  he  says,  because  it  would 
have  meant  cutting  supplies  to  "people  I  had 
heard  my  father  and  grandfather  talk  aboui 
for  10  years." 

Stephen  has  given  wide  operating  discre- 
tion to  the  specialists  he  has  hired.  "Ten 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "if  my  father  liked  a  toy 
it  went  Into  production,  and  if  he  didn't 
like  it  it  didn't."  Today,  he  says,  he  and  his 
father  approve  some  toys  they  dont  care  for. 
For  instance,  when  several  fnmily-oriented 
board  games  were  proposed  for  production 
last  year,  "I  wasn't  excited  about  it,"  Ste- 
phen says.  But  he  adds  that  he  approved  the 
games  because  "there  were  enough  marketing 
poeple  who  liked"  the  idea.  "To  make  product 
decisions  today,  you've  got  to  be  studying  the 
market  52  weeks  a  year,  and  the  vice  chair- 
man and  president  don't  have  time  to  da 
that,"  he  says. 

Tlie  widening  responsibllitips  of  noiifamlly 
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executives,  however,  hasn't  led  these  execu- 
tives to  pin  too  many  hopes  on  attaining  the 
top  slots.  "Steve  talks  about  a  short  presi- 
dency, but  I  think  he'll  be  president  for  a 
long  time,"  says  Paul  Sullivan  30-year-old 
vice  president  for  marketing,  who  Joined 
Hasbro  In  1970.  Some  nonfamily  executives 
are  convinced  that  the  next  president  of 
Hasbro  hasn't  yet  been  born.  "I  think  every- 
one feels  there'll  always  be  a  Hassenfeld  at 
the  head  of  the-capipany,"  says  Hugh  Max- 
well, vice  president,  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, who  was  hired  in  1972.  "I  don't  think 
any  of  us  aspires  to  be  president." 

Some  of  the  Hassenfelds,  however.  Insist 
that  the  question  of  famUv  succession  Isn't 
nearly  so  cut  and  dried.  Although  customers 
around  the  country  arrange  blind  dates  for 
him,  Stephen  resists  marriage.  "He'd  be  the 
best  catch  in  Rhode  Island,"  says  one  secre- 
tary. But  Stephen  says  he's  too  busy  run- 
ning Hasbro  to  worry  about  marriage.  "Some 
people  have  said  to  me  that  the  business  is 
my  mistress,"  the  young  president  says. 

Alan's  uncertainty  about  eventually  suc- 
ceeding his  brother  Isn't  a  new  feeling  for 
him.  Unlike  Stephen,  he  took  little  Interest 
In  the  business  while  growing  up,  and  until 
his  junior  year  of  college  he  anticipated 
pursuing  a  wTiting  or  teaching  career.  "I  tried 
to  fight  involvement  In  the  business,"  Alan 
says,  "I  was  trying  to  create  my  own  Identity. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  Merrill's  son  or  Steve's 
younger  brother.  I  didn't  like  accepting  any- 
thing from  anybody." 

But  after  his  Junior  year  In  college,  he 
spent  a  summer  working  for  the  company  in 
the  Far  East,  where  Hasbro  has  suppliers  and 
licensees  and  was  so  taken  with  the  over- 
seas business  that  during  his  senior  year  in 
college  he  phoned  company  headquarters 
every  other  day  to  check  progress  of  projects 
he  had  been  involved  with.  "They  hooked  me 
that  summer,"  he  says. 

Alan  Joined  Hasbro  right  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
four  and  a  half  years  ago  and  has  been  trav- 
elmg  the  world  ever  since,  checking  on  Has- 
bro suppliers  and  negotiating  licensing  deals 
with  overseas  manufacturers.  He  figures  he's 
negotiated  about  50  licensing  agreements 
during  the  last  four  years,  increasing  Has- 
bro's licensing  royalties  to  over  $1  million 
from  $150,000  in  1970.  He  says  he  enjoys  not 
only  the  traveling  but  the  unusual  social 
life  his  travels  afford  as  well.  Including  one 
year  dating  a  Swedish  airline  stewardess  and 
another  18  months  dating  a  Filipino  model. 

The  brothers'  seemingly  casual  attitude 
over  the  prospect  of  a  non-Hassenfeld  be- 
coming president  In  the  near  future  doesn't 
sit  well  with  some  family  members.  Their 
uncle.  Harold,  for  one,  doesn't  like  to  hear 
such  talk.  "Sure  we  have  a  lot  of  bright  cap- 
able nonfamily  people  who  have  come  in," 
says  Harold.  "But  we  still  have  some  pretty 
solid   family  people  In   the  business." 


REMARKS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  time 
of  year,  the  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions hold  their  mid-winter  meetings  in 
Washington  where  their  legislative  re- 
quests are  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  their  other  programs  are  outlined 
for  their  members  from  the  various 
States  who  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  attend  these  sessions. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  speak- 
ers in  great  demand  for  such  mid-win- 
ter meetings  is  the  Honorable  Richard 
L.  Roudebush,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  recently  Rowdy  spoke 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Legis- 
lative Conference.  He  Is  a  past  com- 
mander in   chief   of   this  organization, 
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and  commanded  the  rapt  attention  of 
the  VFW  members  whom  he  addressed. 

I  think  his  comments  were  notable 
and  may  be  enlightening  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Honorable  Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Hon.   Richard  L.   Roudebush, 

Administratob  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Con- 
ference OF  National  Officers  and  State 

Commanders  VFW  Legislative  Committee 

Meeting 

My  comrades — and  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee: 

It  is  always  a  personal  pleasure  to  attend 
functions  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — 
because  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to 
visit  again  with  my  comrades  and  renew 
friendships  of  many  years  standing. 

As  I  prepared  these  remarks — I  tried  to 
recall  my  first  VFW  conference.  I  guess  this 
would  date  back  to  the  late  40's  or  early 
50's.  I  know  I've  attended  every  one  we  have 
ever  had.  First  as  a  service  officer — then  as 
department  commander — and  finally  as 
comniander-in-chief — and  then  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee : 

It  Is  particularly  good  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  to  attend  this  conference,  because 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  here  as  ad- 
ministrator of  veterans  affairs. 

Now,  I  don't  expect  this  meeting  to  be 
different  from  past  meetings — Just  because 
I  have  a  new  Job.  Our  relations  will  be  no 
more  formal  than  they  have  been  before — 
and  you  should  not  hesitate  to  agree  or 
disagree  with  what  I  have  to  say — Just  as 
you  have  never  been  bashful  or  hesitant  in 
the  past — in  your  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. 

It  is  really  not  important  to  you  what 
title  I  go  by.  What  is  Important — Is  the  work 
that  is  here  to  be  done — work  that  you  have 
always  devoted  yourselves  to — and  carried 
on  so  very  well  through  the  years. 

It  is  my  hope — and  it  is  my  intention — 
that  my  being  administrator  will  help  to 
advance  that  work — the  veteran  movement — 
the  caring  for  him  who  has  borne  the  battle. 

For  most  of  my  adult  life — I  have  had  a 
close  association  with  the  VFW — and  there 
Is  no  way  I  could  describe  to  you — the  per- 
sonal gratification  that  I  have  received  from 
this  association.  There  Is  no  way  that  I  could 
make  you  know  how  privileged  I  feel — to  have 
been  with  you  and  to  have  served  the  VFW  in 
high  office — to  have  shared  in  the  comrade- 
ship of  this  great  organization. 

But  that  association — and  the  honors  it  has 
brought  to  me — are  beside  the  point  this 
afternoon — also — except  for  the  understand- 
ing they  have  given  me  of  your  viewpoints — 
and  of  the  subject  matter  we  will  be 
discussing. 

As  you  know — I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  view  legislation  concerning  veterans'  pro- 
grams from  several  angles. 

As  commander-in-chief — I  had  a  concern 
for  good  laws— that  was  combined  with  other 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  VFW  legislative  com- 
mittee—my attention  was  intensified  and 
zeroed  in— on  a  campaign  for  beneficial  legis- 
lative activity — for  our  veterans. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress — I  had  an  entirely 
different  responsibility — and  I  also  had  great 
opportunity  to  Influence  legislation. 

As  administrator  of  veterans  affairs — I  am 
charged  with  executing  laws— and  carrying 
out  legi-slative  Intent. 

The  American  people  have  been  generous — 
and  have  an  enlightened  view  of  programs 
that  assist  veterans  and  their  dependents — 
and  there  is  no  government  In  history— that 
has  done  as  much  for  those — who  have  fought 
its  wars.  Congress — speaking  as  representa- 


tives of  the  people — has  provided  the  funds — 
and  the  authority  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration— to  pursue  its  mission — with  a  wide 
variety  of  benefits  and  activities. 

I  am  delighted  to  appear  with  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committees  this  afternoon. 
1  would  like  to  congratulate  them — for  the 
v.ork  their  committees  have  been  doing — 
and  personaUy  thank  them — for  the  interest 
they  have  shown  in  VA — and  in  the  veter- 
ans we  serve. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislative  con- 
ference— will  produce  a  good  exchange  of 
ideas  and  information — and  that  the  ses- 
sion tills  afternoon — will  be  particularly  pro- 
ductive— because  of  the  contribution  these 
gentlemen  will  make. 

One  of  the  inajor  subjects  Involved  in 
any  discu.ssion  of  legislation — Is  the  money 
needed  to  carry  out  programs — that  are 
signed  Into  law. 

We  are  at  that  time  of  year — when  de- 
cisions regarding  appropriations  are  being 
made  .  .  .  When  agencies  of  government  are 
being  called  on  to  justify  requests  for 
money — before  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  congress — and  the  process  of  deter- 
mining spending  priorities — occupies  the  at- 
tention of  experts — in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago — VA  has 
generally  been  treated  generously  and  well 
— by  congress — in  money  matters.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  requests  we  will  make — will 
receive  the  same  considerate  attention — 
when  hearings  are  conducted  this  week  and 
next — on  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget. 

President  Ford  has  requested  spendmg  au- 
thority of  nearly  $16 '/a  biUion  for  VA — in 
his  budget  document. 

This  figure — Is  nearly  a  fourth  more — than 
was  being  spent  for  all  government  pro- 
grams— in  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  our  enter- 
ing World  War  II.  It  Is  more  than  double 
VA  spending  of  just  10  years  ago. 

But  this  amount  Is  necessary — If  we  are 
to  satisfy  our  commitment  to  America's 
29  million  veterans — and  the  nearly  70  mil- 
lion citizens — who  are  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans. 

There  has  been  no  period  in  our  history — 
when  VA  has  had  such  a'  vast  potential 
clientele — nearly  one-half  of  the  American 
people.  There  has  been  no  time  when  service 
to  those  who  need  our  help — has  been  so 
costly  in  dollars — a  situation  aggravated  by 
soaring  prices. 

The  VA  budget  request — will  provide  for 
nearly  206,000  VA  employees — an  Increase  of 
9,200 — over  the  previous  budget — and  the 
largest  number  of  personnel  since  1947. 

Practically  every  other  federal  agency — Is 
facing  reduction  in  personnel — and  no  other 
agency  has  an  increase  even  close  to  that  re- 
quested for  VA. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  wiU  be  able 
to  do — with  the  budget  the  President  has 
requested : 

Pay  compensation  totalling  $4.6  billion  to 

2.6  million  veterans  and  survivors. 

Make  pension  payments  of  $2.7  billion  to 
2.2  million  veterans  and  survivors. 
Give  education  and  training  assistance  to 

2.7  million  veterans.  This  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $4  billion. 

About  72c  of  every  dollar  we  receive  will  be 
paid  out  In  cash  benefits  to  our  veterans. 

Care  for  nearly  1.3  million  veterans  In  hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries  and  nursing  homes. 

Provide  for  14.7  million  outpatient  visits 
by  veterans  and  for  1.5  million  visits  by  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

These  medical  costs  will  take  nearly  24c 
out  of  every  dollar  we  receive.  (95c  out  of 
every  $1.00  received  will  be  spent  for  CPE 
or  medical  care.) 

Help  an  estimated  365,000  veterans  obtain 
home  loans  of  more  than  $10  billion. 

Provide  burial  benefits  of  $143  million. 

Conduct   a   construction    program    worth 


$406  million,  the  largest  yearly  total  in  VA 
history. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  Important  fea- 
tures of  the  budget  is  the  higher  funding 
reqviested  for  medical  care.  The  $3.9  billion 
called  for — is  .$366  million  over  the  1975  esti- 
mate— and  $845  million  over  1974  actual 
funding. 

Tlie  budget  will  allow  us  to  continue  im- 
plementation of  the  quality  of  care  survey — 
The  Chase  Report — ^recoimnendations  made 
last  year — as  a  result  of  the  study  of 
VA  hospitals  and  clinics  directed  by  the 
White  House — and  supported  by  Congress. 
There  is  $357  million  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  1976  budget — and  we  have  also 
requested  $38  million  in  supplemental  fvnid- 
ing  for  this  year. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  large  volume  of 
legislation  that  has  Improved  and  updated 
VA  programs — and  I  Imagine  that  the  VFW 
will  have  suggestions — for  further  legislative 
activity.  It  is  in  this  manner — that  our  abil- 
ity to  serve — grows  year  after  year. 

I  hope  that  VA  people  you  will  talk  to  dur- 
ing this  conference  will  be  helpful.  It  is  our 
intention  to  Involve  you  In  our  thinking — 
and  in  our  operations — as  much  as  possible. 

One  legislative  matter  that  Interests  you — 
I  know — Is  one  that  has  a  potential  effect 
on  veterans'  affairs.  It  is  a  matter,  that  com- 
mander Stang  has  discussed  many  times — 
and  he  has  expressed  great  concern  about 
its  results  on  our  VA  hospital  system. 

I  speak  of  National  Health  Insurance. 

Veterans  groups  are  concerned  that  such 
a  system  might  result  In  diminished  fund- 
ing for  VA  hospitals — because  veterans  could 
get  treatment  other  places  .  .  .  and  that  It 
might  result  In  non-veterans  being  admitted 
to  VA  facilities. 

I  have  no  information — on  when  a  health 
insurance  plan  might  come  Into  being — or 
what  might  be  included  In  Its  provisions. 

But  I  join  with  those  who  would  be  in 
opposition — to  any  action  that  might  reduce 
VA  hospital  appropriations — or  that  would 
open  veterans'  hospitals  and  clinics  to  those 
who  are  not  veterans. 

I  repeat  .  .  .  VA  hospitals  must  be  for 
the  use  of  veterans — and  for  their  vise  only — 
and  that  these  veterans  must  have  served 
their  country  honorably  In  time  of  war. 

Now  I  hope  this  does  not  appear  to  the 
public — or  to  Members  of  Congress — to  be 
a  selfish  attitude.  Certainly — the  VFW  is 
known  for  Its  unselfish  service  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population — and  you  would 
not  subscribe  to  any  action — that  would 
hinder  help  to  either  veteran  or  non-veteran. 

But  I  believe  .  .  ,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  .  .  .  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
there  will  be  enough  demand  by  veterans 
for  medical  care — to  keep  our  facilities  busy. 
And  I  believe  the  system  has  worked  well. 
I  want  to  preserve  It — the  VA  Hospital  Is 
the  greatest  benefit  enjoyed  by  our  veterans. 

Let  me  report  to  you  that  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  make  the  VA  medical  system 
work  well. 

We  at  VA  know  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  we  request — for  our  many  programs 
and  activities — impose  on  us  great  responsi- 
bility to  make  certain  that  the  money  Is 
well  spent — and  that  the  programs  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do. 

But  even  If  we  did  not  require  large  ap- 
propriations— we  would  still  have  a  great 
moral  Incentive — to  do  the  best  we  could — 
because  of  the  special  obligation  the  na"- 
tlon  has  to  the  veterans  we  serve. 

My  philosophy  in  regard  to  our  responsi- 
bilities is  rather  basic.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Is  the  agency  most  Involved — In 
squaring  the  great  debt  owed  veterans — and 
their  kin  by  the  American  people. 

While  It  Is  a  debt  that  can  never  be  fully 
satisfied — the  American  people  and  those 
chosen  to  serve  them  in  Congress — expect 
us  to  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  reduce  it. . 
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Shortly  after  I  became  Administrator  last 
fall— I  si?nt  a  message  to  all  VA  employees 
reminding  them  of  what  I  expected  of  them. 
I  said  that  we  must  be  people  who  care  We 
must  be  willing  to  do  the  most  we  can.  And 
we  must  be  willing  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  thLik  it  would  be  an  accurate  appraisal 
of  VA  people— and  VA  operations— to  say 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  dedication  to 
duty  within  the  agency— that  we  have  great 
talent  and  that  we  have  effective  ori-aniza- 
tion. 

These  are  gonerniizations,  of  course. 
Every   person   here  can   point  out  v.eik- 
liesses  within   VA.   We  all  know   that   there 
are    continuing   problems— and    that    there 
must  be  a  continuing  eriort  to  solve  them 
But  I  think  we  know  both  our  strcngThs 
and   our   weaknesaes.    We   know   where   liie 
problems  are— and  we  are  working  to  brin^ 
them  a  little  closer  to  solution  todav— than 
they  were  yesterday  ...  and  a  little  closer 
to  solution  tomorrow— than  thev  are  todav 
Tlie   VPW   has   always   been   a   leader   in 
plannuig— instigating       and      supportiu"— 
worthwhile  legislation  for  veterans  You  have 
great  expertise  within   your  organization— 
and  you  have  a  great  tradition  of  leadership 
What   is   perhaps  even   more  Important— is 
that  the  VFW  has  a  definite  fix  on  the  p-ob- 
iems  of  veterans. 

This  comes  because  its  members  have  had 
military  experience  of  the  most  difficult 
Rind— (Where  problems  are  most  likely  to 
have  their  origin)  ...  (and  becau.se  VFW 
members  have  devoted  themselves)  (to  the 
needs  of  their  comrades.) 

I  know  you  will  profit  from  this  confer- 
ence  ...  but  that  Is  only  part  of  the  story. 
You  will  be  talking  to  members  of  Con- 
gress—and to  a  number  of  VA  offieials.  Thev 
will  profit  also. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  congressional 
friends— who  are  here— or  will  be  here— 
and  say  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  in  town. 
I  appreciate  getting  to  meet  with  you  this 
afternoon- and  look  forward  to  other  ses- 
sions of  this  conference. 
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THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  COSTS 
OF  RECESSION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  that  monthly  releases  of  eco- 
nomic data  are  viewed  piecemeal  and 
that  the  depth  and  persistence  of  the 
declines  in  output  and  income  during  the 
recession  are  often  little  understood 

Output  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined for  four  consecutive  quartere,  and 
every  economic  indicator  points  to  an- 
other sharp  fallofif  in  production  during 
the  current  quarter.  This  promises  to  be 
the  first  recession  in  our  postwar  experi- 
ence when  real  output  has  dropped  for 
Ave  or  six  quarters.  Furtliermore,  the 
decline  m  output  has  been  so  sharp  that 
our  level  of  production  in  the  foui-th 
quarter  of  1974  was  lower  than  the  level 
prevailing  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972. 
The  economic  policies  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  administration 
have  set  back  our  economy  by  2  ye?rs. 

All  the  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
suffered  from  this  decline.  In  real  terms 
spending  by  consumers  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1974  was  5  percent  below  a 
year  ago.  VVhUe  the  faUoff  in  auto  pur- 
chases has  been  the  most  pronounced, 
consumer  spending  on  nonauto  durables 
such  as  household  appliances,  and  pur- 
chases of  nondurables.  declined  in  real 
terms  during  the  fourth  quarter.  Busi- 
ness investment,  which  had  held  up  dur- 


ing the  first  half  of  1974.  dropped  at  an 
annual  rate  of  15  percent  in  real  terms 
during  the  tliird  and  fourth  quarters  of 
last  year.  There  is  every  expectation  that 
these  declines  continued  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1975. 

The  severity  of  this  decline  can  better 
be  luiderstood  by  calculating  how  much 
our  economy  would  be  producing  at  4- 
percont  unemployment.  In  1973  and  1974 
alone,  the  output  lost  because  our  econ- 
omy was  operating  below  its  potential 
totaled  $160  billion.  According  to  esti- 
mates made  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee £taJT,  if  the  administration's  fore- 
cast for  economic  growth  between  1975 
and  1980  is  reali;^ed,  the  economy  will  lose 
$1.5  trillion— an  amount  equal  to  the 
cui-rent  total  value  of  U.S.  output— in 
production  which  would  have  occurred 
if  the  economy  had  been  kept  on  a  sound, 
sustainable  growth  path.  This  is  the  point 
on  which  I  want  my  colleagues  to  focus- 
that  we  will  be  paying  for  this  recession 
until  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  JEC 
staff  further  concluded  that  even  with  a 
more  ambitious  recovery  program,   as- 
suming  .' ignificantly    more    stimulative 
policies,  the  loss  in  output  through  1980 
wih  still  total  $700  billion. 

Tlie  drop  in  income  which  has  natural- 
ly accompanied  the  cutback  in  produc- 
tion has  been  sharp  and  sustained.  Since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973,  real  dispos- 
able income,  the  broadest,  most  compre- 
hensive measure  of  the  purchasing  pow- 
er of  after-tax  income,  has  fallen  4.5 
percent.  In  the  current  recession,  i-eal  in- 
come has  dropped  twice  as  much  as  in 
any   previous   postwar   downturn.   Tliis 
sharp  decline  in   purchasing  power  is 
creating  a  gi-eater  drag  on  the  economy 
than  in  past  recessions  and  it  will  dam- 
pen the  recovery  expected  towards  the 
end  of  1975.  All  otlier  measures  of  earn- 
ings show  similar  declines.  Real  spend- 
able weekly  earnings  have  fallen  for  six 
consecutive   quarters,   and  in  January, 
earnings  were  5.1  percent  below  January 
1974.  In  fact,  real  spendable  earnings  are 
now  at  the  same  level  which  prevailed  in 
the  middle  of  1964.  The  American  work- 
er, even  without  the  benefit  of  Govern- 
ment statistics,  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
been  running  on  an  inflation-recession 
treadmill  and  that  his  family  is  no  better 
off  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  the  re- 
cession legislation  on  taxes  and  public 
service  jobs  in  the  next  several  weeks, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  severity  of 
the  current  recession  and  of  the  sub- 
stantial Government  support  which  will 
be  needed  if  the  economy  is  to  be  restored 
to  a  healthy  rate  of  growth.  Even  under 
the   most   optimistic    assumptions,    the 
economy  will  lose  $700  billion  in  output 
between  now  and  1980.  The  American 
economy  will  continue  to  pay  for  this 
recession  in  a  lower  level  of  output,  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  higher  unemploy- 
ment until  the  end  of  this  decade.  But 
if  we  foUow  the  administraUon's  pro- 
gram, the  costs  will  be  more  than  twice  as 
great— lost  output  totaling  $1.5  trillion 
in  the  next  5  years.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable for  Congress  to  tacitly  accept 
a  program  which  Idles  so  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's producti\e  resoui'ces. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SALT  n 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mi-.  President,  an  article 
appearing  in  the  December  12  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Mr.  H.  Scoville,  Jr 
presented  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
SALT  II,  a  position  which  we  sliould  con- 
sider. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  tliat  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th?rc  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tire  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Two  Posu-rr. :,..:  jtoving  P'.'  i:w.ard  on  Arms 
Curbs 
(  By  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.) 
I.Ict.!:-.?j,    Va.— President    Ford    has    con- 
firmed  tiie   worst   fears   of   those   who  had 
hoped  that  the  next  round  o;  negotiations 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  with  the 
Soviet  Union  v/oulrt  finally  bring  to  an  end 
the  continuing  build-up  in  offensive  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  had  described 
the  tentative  Vladivostok  agreement  as  a 
"breakthrough"  that  placed  a  "cap  on  the 
arms  race,"  but  the  ceilings  established  at 
the  siunmlt  meeting  with  the  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  are  so  high  as  to  make 
the  agreement  almost  meaningless. 

Piuthermore.  since  Mr.  Ford  said,  at  his 
Dec.  2  news  conference  that  the  United 
States  would  have  an  obligation  to  enlarge  its 
strategic  forces  until  the  new  high  ceilings 
were  reached,  the  agreement  becomes  instead 
the  Justification  for  additions  that  otherwise 
might  never  have  been  approved. 

Sensitive  to  mounting  criticism  cf  the 
agreement  from  hawks  and  doves  alike  Mr 
Ford  attempted  to  defend  it  on  the  basls'that 
the  "ceilings  are  well  below  the  force  levels 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  expected 
over  the  next  ten  years."  He  also  said  it  would 
prevent  "an  arms  race  with  all  Its  terror  in- 
stability,  war-breeding  tension,  and  economic 
waste."  However  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
agreement  meets  any  of  his  own  criteria 

The  celling  of  2,400  put  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  strategic  missiles  and  bombers  Is  sub- 
stantlally  above  what  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted In  the  Interim  agreement  on  limiting 
offensive  missiles,  In  1972. 

If  our  450  Intercontinental  bombers  are 
added  to  the  1,710  missiles  allowed  then,  we 
would  have  only  a  total  of  2,160.  Thus  the 
new  ceiling  allows  expansion  to  about  10  per- 
cent above  current  level.s,  which  have  been 
satisfactory  for  years. 

We  can  now  add  ten  new  Trident  sub- 
marines to  our  fleet  instead  of  using  them  as 
replacements.  Defense  Secretary  James  R 
Schlesinger  Indicated  last  week  that  there 
would  now  be  a  probable  need  to  build  even 
more  th.in  ten  of  the  costly  Tridents. 

The  agreed  limitation  of  1,320  for  the  num- 
bers of  missiles  that  could  carry  MIRVs— 
multiple  independently  targetable  war- 
heads—is still  less  satisfactory.  At  present, 
we  have  about  800  such  missiles.  When  the 
approved  Minuteman-in  and  Poseidon  pro- 
grams are  completed,  this  number  will  swell 
to  1,046,  with  about  7,000  wai-heads.  The  new 
ceihng  permits  the  addition  of  ten  Trident 
submarines  with  240  missiles  carrying  more 
than  4,000  warheads— hardly  a  major  step 
forward  in  limiting  the  arms  race! 

The  Russians  do  not  yet  have  any  missiles 
with  RnRVs  but  the  new  agreement  allows 
them  to  convert  all  their  heavy  SS-9  and 
light  SS-U  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  newer  models  with  MIRVs.  Because  both 
these  classes  of  missiles  have  larger  payloads 
than  their  United  States  counterparts,  the 
Russians  can  either  exceed  the  number  of  our 
warheads  or  match  us  in  warheads  with  sig- 
nificantly higher  explosive  power. 

Since  the  agreement  allows  them  to  put 
MIRVs  on  all  their  modern  ICBM's  it  Is  hard 
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to  understand  Mr.  Ford's  statement  that 
their  force  levels  would  be  substantially 
below  those  otherwise  expected  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

Since  the  Russians  have  not  yet  started  de- 
ployment, no  reliable  intelligence  estimate 
can  be  made  that  they  would,  In  the  absence 
of  an  agreement,  even  approach  the  levels 
they  are  now  allowed  to  have.  Replacing  1,320 
of  the  existing  ICBM's  with  new  models 
would  be  extremely  costly,  take  many  years 
and  serve  no  military  purpose. 

While  the  Russians  may  have  wished  to 
match  the  United  States  for  political  reasons, 
they  might  have  accepted  equality  at  a  lower 
level  if  our  military  had  been  willing  to  cut 
back.  Mr.  Kissinger  has  now  admitted  that 
we  did  not  even  seek  a  lower  celling,  the 
1,320  having  been  derived  from  possible 
future  programs. 

The  agreed  levels  of  missiles  with  MIRVs 
will  significantly  destabilize  the  strategic 
balance;  both  sides  can  now  have  ICBM 
forces  that  can  threaten  to  destroy  the 
other's  In  a  first  strike.  Our  IBCM's  will  now 
become  tempting  targets  for  a  Soviet  pre- 
emptive strike,  and  vice  versa.  Mutual  vul- 
nerability of  a  significant  component  of  the 
strategic  forces  is  an  Invitation  to  nuclear 
disaster  by  accident  or  design. 

Reaching  the  agreed  ceilings  will  cost  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  In  answer 
to  criticism  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
that  the  larger  payload  of  Soviet  missiles 
would  give  them  an  advantage,  Mr.  Ford  said 
we  would  be  free  to  replace  our  ICBM's  with 
more  powerful  models.  In  giving  this  green 
light  to  Pentagon  planners,  he  ignored 
astronomical  costs  of  such  a  program. 

Following  this  lead,  Mr.  Schlesinger  stated 
that  the  threat  to  our  ICBM's  would  require 
restructuring  our  forces  with  less  vulnerable 
types  of  weapons.  Thus,  unless  Congress  ap- 
plies unusually  firm  restraint,  which  wUl 
now  be  more  difficult,  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  Vladivostok  can  be  horrendous. 


TWO  ANTHONYS  AND  ADVERSITJf 
IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
civil  war  in  Cambodia  continues  to  be  a 
ten-ible  tragedy  for  the  people  involved, 
and  is  bringuig  those  of  us  in  Congress 
face  to  face  with  a  very  difficult  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
compelling  and  timely  articles  on  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

They  may  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
come  to  the  decision. 

The  fhst,  by  Anthony  Lake,  in  the 
March  10  Washington  Post,  comprises  a 
retoarkable  summation  of  the  arguments 
against  further  aid  to  Cambodia. 

The  second,  by  Anthony  Lewis  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  states  the  same 
strong  case  against  further  aid  in  a 
different  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

At  Stake  in  Cambodia:  Extending  Aid  Will 

Only  Prolong  the  Killing 

(By  Anthony  Lake) 

The  news  from  Indochina  has  a  familiar 
ring  these  days:  Rockets  are  falling  on  a 
city,  Innocent  people  are  dying  and  a  govern- 
ment  propped  up  by  American  money  Is 
calling  for  more.  Even  more  familiar  are  the 
arguments  being  used  by  President  Ford 
and  his  administration  to  urge  additional  aid 
for  Cambodia,  arguments  that  echo  years  of 
similar  pleas  about  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  we  have  beard  them  before 
does  not  mean  that  the  old  arguments  are 
necessarily  wrong.  But  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  continuing  bloodshed  do  Indicate 


that  we  may  have  been  arguing  the  wTong 
issues  all  along. 

If  we  are  to  turn  an  all  too  familiar  and 
bitter  debate  Into  a  practical  discussion  of 
what  Is  to  be  done  about  the  mess  in  Cam- 
bodia, we  should  resolve  the  questions  on 
Indochina  that  no  longer  can  be  evaded. 

Anyone  who  feels  nostaglic  about  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past  must  appreciate  many  recent 
pleas  by  the  administration. 

••Dominoes,"  for  example,  are  back  in  fash- 
ion. The  allegiance  to  the  theory  of  falling 
dominoes  is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  In  1963, 
when  President  Kennedy  exclaimed,  "I  be- 
lieve it.  I  believe  It."  Now,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schlesinger  argues  that  "the 
domino  theory  .  .  .  has  been  overly  dis- 
credited." 

The  theory  has  changed,  of  course.  In  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  prediction  was 
that  the  dominoes  might  fall,  one  by  one,  as 
communism  advanced  across  Asia. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
the  concept  was  broadened.  The  Communists 
would  promote  "wars  of  liberation"  around 
the  world,  if  they  were  not  licked  In  Vietnam. 
In  May,  1965,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  Par  Eastern  affairs  warned  that  "Africa 
and  Latin  America  are  already  feeling  the 
threat  of  such  thrusts." 

Now,  with  false  alarms  about  Africa  and 
Latin  America  no  longer  ringing,  and  with 
detente  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  dominoes  are  not  physical  but  psy- 
chological; rot  countries  that  might  fall  to 
external  subversion,  they  have  become  at- 
titudes towards  the  United  States  that  might 
change,  with  severe  diplomatic  consequences. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sounded  this 
warning  in  October,  1967.  Our  "credibility," 
he  said,  was  at  stake  in  Vietnam.  "If  any  who 
would  be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that 
our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  wUl  be  abandoned 
if  the  going  gets  tough,  the  result  could  be 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind." 

President  Nixon,  similarly,  feared  the 
worldwide  consequences  of  America's  acting 
like  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

The  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  affairs  recently  played  on  the  same 
general  theme:  'Cambodia  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  isolated  spot  of  small  Import  to  the 
U.S.  Rather,  It  must  be  viewed  In  the  larger 
context  of  Indochina  which.  In  turn,  affects 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia  as  a  whole,  which 
again  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  not 
to  exaggerate  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  on  the  U.S.  response  to  the  needs 
of  embattled  countries." 

But  where  are  the  voices  and  arms  of  our 
allies.  If  their  eyes  are  riveted  to  our 
response?  They  are  generally  sUent,  because 
they,  at  least,  understand  the  danger  of 
drawing  an  analogy  between  a  NATO  coun- 
try and  a  Cambodia.  Indeed,  they  must  prefer 
that  the  United  States  wake  up  from  the 
Indochina  nightmare  that  whose  commit- 
ment so  debilitates  it. 

Related  to  the  dominoes  argument  Is  an- 
other old  acquaintance,  the  "commitment" 
refrain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  how  often 
we  heard  of  our  "commitment"  to  succeed- 
ing regimes  In  Saigon.  Now  we  are  told  we 
have  a  commitment  to  Lon  Nol,  and  the 
Congress  will  violate  It  only  at  otir  peril. 

Yet  surely  the  blame  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs should  not  be  placed  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  administration  made  whatever  promises 
there  were,  despite  constant  congressional 
opposition  since  the  war  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  by  the  "incursion"  of  1970. 

Section  655(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  states  that  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense," 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1971  and  re- 
affirmed since.  It  was  also  signed  by  the 
President. 

To  "dominoes"  and  "commitment."  add  a 
third  familiar  phrase:  "foreign  aggression." 
American  troops  won't  necessarily  be  sent  to 
meet  It  any  more,  but  according  to  President 


Fords  statement  on  Cambodia,  "the  policy 
of  this  country  Is  to  help  those  nations  with 
military  hardware  .  .  .  where  the  government 
and  the  people  of  a  country  want  to  protect 
their  country  from  foreign  aggression." 

At  best,  the  view  that  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  civil  war  has  always  been  argu- 
able. To  claim  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his 
Communist  but  Indisputably  Cambodian 
allies  in  the  field  are  "foreign"  to  Cambodia 
is  simply  inaccurate.  Sixty-two  governments 
recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of 
Cambodia. 

Yes,  they  do  receive  foreign  aid  as  they 
attack  the  people  who  attacked  and  threw 
out  Sihanouk  in  the  first  place.  If  that  makes 
this  a  situation  of  "aggression,"  and  ■•for- 
eign" at  that,  what  are  we  to  say  of  our  aid 
to  the  other  side? 

Cambodia  must  be  recognized  as  a  civil,  not 
an  International  war  as  Vietnam  should  have 
been  so  long  ago. 

THE    BURDEN    OP    PROOF 

Finally,  there  is  the  Cambodian  "'blood- 
bath" which  so  many  In  Washington  now 
fear,  should  Phnom  Penh  fall.  "Defeat  In 
South  Vietnam  would  be  to  deliver  a  friendly 
nation  to  terror  and  repression."  warned 
President  Johnson  in  April,  1965.  Now  one 
can  all  too  clearly  envisage  the  bloodshed 
that  would  accompany  a  final  spasm  of  fight- 
ing around  Phnom  Penh. 

But  to  warn  of  a  new  "bloodbath"  is  no 
justification  for  extending  the  current  blood- 
bath. Rather,  we  should  begin  to  consider 
the  questions  which  must  now — perhaps  al- 
ready too  late — be  addressed. 

All  of  the  arguments  Just  mentioned  warn 
of  the  penalties  of  failure,  the  consequences 
of  allowing  a  defeat  In  Indochina.  Yet  the 
first  question  to  be  addressed  Is  at  least  as 
important:  What  are  the  future  penalties  of 
a  continuing  effort  to  avoid  defeat? 

Throughout  the  said  history  of  American 
sacrifice  In  Vietnam,  our  Presidents  justified 
our  anguish  not  by  predictions  of  success, 
but  through  fear  of  failure.  And  we  never 
saw  a  careful  analysis  of  what  It  would  cost — 
in  American  lives,  In  American  dollars,  and 
in  the  sufferings  of  those  we  said  we  were 
trying  to  save. 

The  hope  offered  for  so  many  years  on 
Vietnam,  and  now  on  Cambodia,  was  that  a 
"compromise  settlement"  could  be  achieved 
if  we  were  tough  enough  to  force  one.  But 
even  with  the  so-called  cease-fire  of  1973,  the 
fighting  continues  In  Vietnam,  and  this 
flickering  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
seems  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

We  never  should  have  waded  Into  Cam- 
bodia in  1970,  or  into  Vietnam  before  that. 
Now  that  we  are  over  our  beads,  we  are  like 
a  swimmer  who  strikes  on  away  from  shore, 
with  only  water  to  the  horizon,  because  he 
wants  to  avoid  looking  weak  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  bullies  back  on  the  beach. 

Especially  with  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
now  so  desperate,  the  burden  of  proof  must 
be  on  the  administration  to  show  us  where 
it  wants  to  take  us:  how  more  aid  will  lead 
to  peace  and  how  much  It  will  cost  us  and 
the  Cambodian  people  In  the  process. 

Playing  on  vague,  future  fears  will  not  do. 
For  those  concerns  must  be  overpowered  by 
our  fears  of  continuing  a  conflict  that  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  10  per  cent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people  In  the  last  five  years  and  made 
millions  homeless. 

The  second  and  third  questions  make  an 
assumption  that  the  reader  may  not  share: 
that  whatever  the  United  States  does,  short 
of  armed  Intervention,  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
will  fall,  and  sooner  rather  than  later.  This 
is  an  assumption  supported  by  news  reports 
and  widely  shared  by  analysts  both  In  and 
out  of  the  U.S.  government. 

CTJTTING    OT7R    LOSSES 

The  second  question:  How,  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  we  limit  damage  to  and 
within  the  United  States? 

One  way  would  be  to  stop  falling  Into  the 
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same  traps  we  so  willingly  entered  in  Viet- 
nam, and  cease  overolatlug  the  staltes  in  our 
performance. 

The  more  we  say  that  the  whole  world  is 
watching  and  JudgUig  us,  the  more  it 
v.atchea  and  Judges.  In  claUnlng  that  Cam- 
bodia IS  a  test  of  our  will,  we  may  make  it  one 
It  would  be  belter  to  make  it  a  te^t  or  our 
intelligence. 

On  Feb.  25,  Secretary  or  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer into:ied  the  warning  tliat  ".  "if  the 
collapse  of  Southcnst  Asia  is  caused  by  an 
American  decisio'.i  to  withhold  aid  under 
conduions  in  which  such  a  decision  can  have 
only  one  outcome,  the  conclusion  will  be 
Inevitable  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  has  the  re::pon3ibility." 

What  of  the  responsibility  of  the  corrupt 
and  incompetent  Cambodi.ui  reginie  tix.'xt 
m.ide  such  bad  use  of  «il.75  bUlion  of  US. 
aid  the  past  flie  years? 

Kissinger  has  carefully  tried  to  avoid  pur- 
allels  between  American  reactions  on  Cam- 
bodia and  our  approach  to  Israel.  Couldn't 
the  same  distiactlon  be  made  In  ravor  of  our 
other  allies?  It  would  be  In  our  interest  to 
do  so. 

Another  way  to  limit  the  damage  of  Cam- 
bodia would  be  to  heed  the  admiulstratiou's 
own  fears,  expressed  by  President  Nixon  on 
Nov.  3.  1969,  that  after  disaster  in  Indochina. 
"Inevitflble  and  divisive  recrimhiation  would 
scar  our  .spirit  as  a  people." 

What  is  It  but  "divisive  recrimination' 
when  the  adminioUation  goes  to  such  great 
lengths  to  blame  the  Congress  for  what  most 
oDTiciiU  at  State,  Defense  and  the  White 
House  must  know  is  an  Inevitable  loss  in 
Cambodia?  There  is  a  widespread  suspicion 
in  Washington  that  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration privately  concede  defeat  both  in 
Cambodia  and  in  the  Congress,  but  plan  to 
•use  the  guilt  they  will  lay  on  the  Capitol 
doorsteps  to  force  continuing  appropriations 
for  Vietnam.  If  this  is  the  strategy,  it  pre- 
senU  a  curious  spectacle  of  self -defeat:  an 
American  government  damaging  us  abroad 
and  at  home  over  Cambodia  to  avoid  pre- 
cisely those  dangers  over  Vietnam. 

A  further  measure  of  damage-limitation 
would  involve  adopting  a  diplomatic  and 
rhetorical  position  which  eschewed  bitter  at- 
tacks on  Lon  Nol's  enemies.  Thev  are  indeed 
supported  by  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 
But,  to  the  extent  we  know  much  about 
them,  they  include  many  Khmer  national- 
ists. Communist  and  non-Communist.  Once 
they  gain  power,  we  must  hope  for  as  much 
nationalism  on  their  part  as  possible.  Why 
play  up  our  enmity  to  them?  It  can  only  help 
push  them  further  Uito  the  arms  of  their 
Communist  supporters. 

We  are  not,  after  all.  really  facing  the  "loss 
of  Cambodia.  It  ts  not  ours. 

The  third  question  concerns  the  damage 
done  in  Cambodia:  How  can  we  help  keep 
futiue  bloodshed  there  at  a  minimum? 

As  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  recently  put  it. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  events  In  citmbodia 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  point  whore  we 
should  be  concerned  about  trving  to  sup- 
port contmued  military  actions  on  the  part 
of  Phnom  Penh  forces  and  should  turn  our 
attention  Instead  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
terrible  sufferhig  and  bloodshed  occurring  on 
both  sides  in  this  civil  war.  How  does  it  make 
any  sense  to  ask  for  $222  million  worth  of 
ammunition  which  can't  be  delivered  when 
children  are  starving  and  the  Cambodian 
people  are  desperate  for  peace?" 

The  dilemma  U  painful.  If  no  more  aid  is 
forthcoming.  Phnom  Penh  will  collapse  be- 
fore too  long  and  more  children  wUl  .starve 
In  the  meantime.  If  more  aid  is  -sent,  the 
bloodshed  wUl  continue  a  while  longer. 

There  Is  no  good  answer.  Some  find  appeal- 
ing the  President's  call  for  time  for  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  a  compromise  settlement.  But 
that  boat  left  port  at  least  a  year  ago,  a.s 
shown  by  the  record  of  failed  "efforts  Just 
relea;.ed    by    the    Strife    Department.    Whv 
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should    the   Khmer   Rouge   agree  to   share 
power  when  they  can  expect  to  seize  it? 

As  Kissinger  aptly  puts  it,  ■'negotiations 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  s  situation  on  the 
ground  .  .  .  They  will  reflect  a  situation  on 
the  ground."  And  even  with  the  new  aid. 
the  position  of  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  is 
hardly  likely  to  return  to  1973— when  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  we  were  told,  were  not 
possible. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 
The  administration  would  like  to  buv  some 
more  time  with  further  aid.  If  Lon  Nol  still 
loses  in  the  near  future,  we  would  have  gone 
down  swinging.  But  all  v.e  would  have  ac- 
compUi.hcd  is  the  provi-uon  of  an  indecent 
interval  of  further  killinc;. 

i:.  e:;tiaordinaviIv.  our  nid  denied  the 
Kilmer  Rouge  victory  through  the  coming 
rainy  season,  we  would  only  have  entered  a 
new  tunnel  at  tlie  end  of  this  tunnel,  with 
still  move  bloodshed. 

In  eit>.er  case,  the  administration's  tired 
old  arguments  v.ouid  have  produced  a  terrible 
new  suilering. 

Perhaps  the  leasG  !jad  choice  would  be  to 
pi-ovide  a  little  more  aid,  including  food,  to 
allow  tlio  governnu-nt  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
negotiate— not  an  impossible  compromise— 
but  an  immediate,  peaceful  turning  over  of 
power.  This  would  stop  the  flna).  useless  kill- 
ing. 

Free  passage  out  of  the  country  for  those 
wno  wished  to  leave  might  be  achieved  If 
it  is  not,  and  the  aid  is  simply  cut  off,  onlv 
those  Cambodians  who  can  commandeer  the 
last  flights  out  of  Phnom  Penh,  assuming 
the  airport  is  open,  would  be  able  to  go 
American  ofHcials  would  leave  bv  plane  or  If 
necessary,  by  the  helicopters  now  standing 
by.  And  the  departing  generals  and  diplomats 
would  leave  chaos  beliind  them. 

The  presence  of  an  International  group  in 
Phnom  Penh  that  could  oversee  the  depart- 
ure of  refuf-ees  could  also  be  sought.  It 
might  be  given  respon.sibilities  for  manag- 
ing food  and  medicine  distribution  as  well. 
This  approach  would  require  absoluteiv 
limiting  the  further  U.S.  aid  to  no  more  than 
enough  for  one  or  t\.o  more  months,  so  the 
handwriting  on  tlie  wall  is  completely  clear. 
And  It  should  be  accompanied  bv  calls  on  the 
admiiustratiou  and  tlie  leaders  in  Phnom 
Penh  to  make  such  a  diplomatic  eifort. 

Kissinger  is  right  when  he  argues  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  negotiations— but 
only  if  the  administration  and  the  generals 
stiU  seek  victory  or  substantive  compromise. 
The  time  is  now  for  negotiation  to  save  lives, 
as  the  final  act  apparently  unfolds. 

As  it  does,  a  last  question  emert'os  Cam- 
bodia was  invaded  in  1070  for  the  sake  of 
American  strategy  ia  Vietnam.  Shouldn't 
that  strategy  now  bo  examined  in  the  light 
of  Cambodia?  For  the  same  basic  choices 
seem  to  face  us  i:i  Vietnam  as  well,  even  if 
the  tirjif-table  and  scale  arc  di.'rerent. 
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IToTiiiNG   But   SH.-iMic 
(By  Anthony  I,ewis) 

V,^  MitNiiTON.  March  9.— For  the  la,,t  do7en 
year.s,  through  assassinations  and  endless 
wars  and  Watergate,  some  of  us  have  been 
telling  the  .skeptics  that  there  is  an  American 
system  worth  preserving.  In  the  end,  we  said, 
democracy  will  work.  Ti-.c  men  of  violence, 
the  totalitarians.  the  anarchists  are  all 
v.Ton:4.  Reject  their  evil  counsel,  have  faith. 

It  will  be  extremely  Lard  to  maintain  that 
faith  If  Congress  gives  way  to  tlio  Ford  Ad- 
miuistr.-t Ion's  campaign  of  pressure  for  e:4tra 
arms  aid  to  Cambodia.  For  there  has  prob- 
ably never  boen  a  weaker  case  for  continued 
American  intervention  in  a  foreign  civil  war. 
If  Congress  does  not  have  the  courage  to  sav 
no  this  time,  when  will  the  system  work?  " 

Last  December,  just  three"  mouths  ago, 
Congress  made  an  e.xtraordinorilv  explicit 
decision  about  the  U.S.  role  In  Cambodia. 
It  put  a  ceilins  on  nil  aid,  for  the  stated  pur- 


pose of  limiting  American  Involvement  Ah 
f^^'i^tl^  nothing  has  happened  since  "then 
that  the  Pentagon  had  not  anticipated  and 
fully  argued.  So  Congress  is  etfectlvely  belne 
asked  to  say  that  its  December  decision  was 
frivolous.  "^ 

Nor  is  there  any  rational  ground  of  policv 
or  law  or  security  to  send  more  American 
arms  to  the  failmg  Lon  Nol  government  in 
Phnoiii  Penh.  That  conclusion  is  plain  if 
one  studies  not  only  ih^  words  of  tlie  critics 
but  tlie  admirably  honest  testimony  of  that 
tough  old  Indochina  hand  who  Is  Assistan 

Ihnfn'*i7,°^  ^'.^'^  '"'■  ^"^"^  A''*^"  Affairs 
Philip  Habib.  These  points  emerge- 

r^i'-^l'^'f  '^  "'^  ^''■'^  Vmtea  States'commit- 
mont  to  Lon  Nol:  no  treaty,  no  agreement 
no  Congressional  resolution.  Indeed  Con- 
gress.  in  voting  aid  previously,  wrote  into 
law  r.i.t   it  di.l  not   constitute  a  commit- 

2.  We  have  no  ilUislons  about  the  effective- 
ness ot  Lon  Nol's  government. 

3.  Even  those  who  still  believe  in  the  dom- 
ino theory  cannot  claim  that  Lon  Nol's  fall 
wouc  nave  such  effects;  Mr.  Habib  said  It 
would  not.  for  example,  "make  much  differ- 
encD  to  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
.J.'  .^•'.''•^'^odia  Is  not  crucial  to  American 

5.  There  is  no  a.ssurance  that  additional 
American  aid  would  aflect  the  eventual  out- 
come  of  the  war,  which  the  Cambodians  on- 
posed  to  Lon  Nol  have  virtually  won 

6.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  deiayln!. 
the  military  end  would  lead  to  a  negotiated 
sectlemcnt.  There  are  no  negotiations  at 
hand,  nor  any  stated  reason  to  expect  them 

In  light  of  those  facts,  more  American  mill- 
tary  aid~if  it  has  any  effect— can  onlv  pro- 
long the  agony  of  Cambodia.  American 
officials  in  Phnom  Penh  have  advLsed  Wash- 
ington that  the  only  practical  possibility 
now  IS  to  transfer  power  in  an  orderlv  way 

President  Ford,  in  arguing  for  more  mili- 
tary aid  at  his  press  conference  the  other 
itight.  spoke  of  "humanitarian"  concerns 
His  argument  would  have  delighted  George 
^IZ"}\:  ^°'"  '*  ''''*^  Newspeak  right  out  of 

Mr.  Ford  talked  of  food  and  medichie.  But 
not  a  penny  o/  the  $222.mimon  in  extra 
funds  he  sought  for  Cambodia  is  for  food  or 
mcdiciuc.  An  of  it  is  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nutwn. 

We  do  have  one  legitimate  humanitarian 
concern  in  Cambodia  now  ani  Congress  can 
rightfully  want  to  exoress  It.  That  is  to  get 
oiit  of  the  country  those  leaders  who  have 
relied  on  us  and  cannot  properly  be  aban- 
doned  to  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Tliat  concern  moved  Congressman  Paul 
McCloskry.  after  his  trip  to  Indochina,  to 
suggest  that  we  conthiue  aid  until  June— 
to  let  our  friends  get  out— and  then 
definitively  end  the  American  role.  The 
tiwible  with  the  Mccioskey  idea,  as  he  really 
knows,  is  that  the  Administration  will  onlv 
be  biclc  for  more  in  June.  If  we  want  to 
evacuate  people,  as  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
has  asiced.  why  not  now? 

The  seriousness  of  Congress's  claim  to  an 
equal  voice  In  goverr.mcnt  is  bound  to  be 
Judged  by  the  Cambodian  defision  There 
can  l)e  no  excti.se  of  political  obligation.  The 
people  who  elected  this  Congress  were  not  for 
more  .-.id  to  Cambodia.  The  spotlight  will 
specuic.Uly  be  on  such  key  hidlvlduals  as 
Hubert  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
foreign  aid  subcommittee. 

Senator  Humphrey  and  other  pivotal 
figures  in  Congress  recognize  the  realities  in 
Camboc?ia  now— their  comments  at  the  hear- 
ings make  that  clear,  -nieir  unfettered  choice 
would  surely  be  to  vote  aid  only  for  genuine 
humanitarian  needs  and  to  help  hi  the 
orderly  transfer  of  power. 

But  there  is  a  political  worry  on  Capitol 
HUl :  that  the  Ford  Administration  wUl  blame 
Congress  for  "losing  Cambodia."  And'  so,  In 
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the  end,  the  question  In  these  next  two 
weeks  of  decision  will  be  Congress's  coiu-age 
and  will — which  is  to  say,  a  question  of  faith 
m  the  system. 

President  Ford  said  the  otlier  night  that 
if  we  let  Cambodia  fall — let  the  Cambodians 
decide  their  own  civil  war,  that  Is — we  would 
have  a  "deep  sense  of  shame."  He  make  me 
think  of  the  scence  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry 
the  Fifth"  after  the  French  defeat  at  Agln- 
court.  when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  takes  out 
his  anger  by  klllhig  defenseless  English  boys. 
Before  he  sweeps  down  on  them,  he  shouts: 

"Shame  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but 
shame!" 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CAMBODIA 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
Other  morning  business  bemg  concluded, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate, 
Senate  Resolution  94,  coming  over  under 
the  rule,  which  the  clerk  vi-ill  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  relating  to  food 
assistance  for  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  last 
Monday,  March  3,  I  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  94,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  50  percent  of  all  Public 
Law  480  aid  being  airlifted  into  Phnom 
Penh  be  sent  as  title  II  hiunanitarian  aid 
to  be  distributed  by  voluntary  .agencies. 
Senators  Clark,  Brooke,  Humphrey, 
McGovERN,  Mathias,  and  Jacksok  are 
cosponsors. 

The  militai-y  situation  in  Cambodia 
has  grown  steadily  worse  in  the  past 
week,  Phnom  Penh  is  now  completely 
encircled  and  dependent  on  the  airlift 
for  all  its  supplies.  The  insurgents  have 
been  launching  rocket  and  artillery  at- 
tacks on  the  beseiged  city  at  will.  In- 
flicting terrible  civilian  casualties.  Piunp- 
Ing  more  U.S.  military  aid  into  Phnom 
Penh  will  only  prolong  this  grisly  situ- 
ation, and  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
agi-ee  with  me  that  we  should  not  au- 
thorize any  more  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia. 

I  just  as  fii-mly  believe,  however,  that 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  civilian  population.  Many 
of  those  who  have  escaped  injury  in  the 
miUtary  action  have  succiunbed  to  star- 
vation and  disease  instead.  These  vic- 
tims of  the  war  are  oblivious  to  political 
developments;  their  sole  concern  Is -sur- 
vival, and  it  will  remain  so  regardless  of 
who  holds  power  in  Phnom  Penh. 

On  its  own  initiative,  the  administra- 
tion has  increased  food  shipments  into 
Phnom  Penh,  and  devoted  a  larger  share 
of  the  food  to  distribution  by  volvmtary 
agencies.  Food  distributed  in  this  man- 
ner is  more  likely  to  get  to  those  who 
need  it  most,  rather  than  going  to  en- 
rich a  few  merchants  or  government  of- 
ficials. Senate  Resolution  94  endorses  this 
approach,  and  urges  that  even  more  food 
be  distributed  through  the  voluntary 
agencies  operating  in  Phnom  Penh.  I 
am  confident  that  in  this  manner  we  can 
give  the  most  help  to  the  most  people 
and  perhaps  moUify  the  effects  of  a 
transfer  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  which  I  gave 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions on  March  7  of  this  year  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Befobe  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  March  7,  1975 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
today  my  absolute  opposition  to  extending 
the  U.S.  military  commitment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia.  In  my  judgment,  any 
further  lncrea.se  In  U.S.  military  shipments 
to  the  Lon  Nol  regime  can  only  mean  a  fur- 
therance of  the  pointless  agony  for  the 
people  of  Cambodia,  and  holds  little  realistic 
hope  of  postponing  what  now  seems  to  be 
the  Inevitable  end.  If  Congress  agrees  to  an 
Increase  In  arms,  It  wiU  have  fueled  the  ma- 
chinery of  war  without  enlarging  any  hope  of 
peace.  The  extension  of  military  aid,  in  what- 
ever form,  promotes  and  legitimizes  a 
policy  that  is  morally  and  strategically  bank- 
rupt. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see 
what  purpose  would  be  served  by  attempting 
to  arm  the  Lon  Nol  regime  up  until  the 
rainy  season  this  summer,  and  then  stop. 
Even  if  it  proves  possible  for  Lon  Nol  to 
survive  until  that  time,  the  violence,  starva- 
tion, and  destruction  will  continue  between 
now  and  then.  By  next  summer,  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  would  be  just  as  weak.  Just  as  corrupt, 
and  Just  as  desperate  as  now.  The  Khmer 
Rouge  will  have  no  more  Incentive  or  reason 
to  negotiate  with  Lon  Nol  at  that  time  than 
they  do  at  present. 

We  all  want  to  pursue  that  course  of  action 
which  can  most  quickly  end  the  suffering 
and  death  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Cambodian  people.  In  my  view,  this  will  best 
be  assured  by  recognlzhig  that  we  have  Inter- 
vened In  a  clvU  war,  creating  a  client  regime 
that  has  proven  Incapable  of  mobilizing  the 
support  and  confidence  of  Its  own  people. 
They  are  losing  that  war,  not  because  they 
have  lacked  our  aid,  but  because  they  lack 
the  indigenous  strength  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  any  government. 

While  staunchly  opposed  to  any  more  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government,  I  am 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
Cambodian  people,  who  continue  to  suffer 
privation  regardless  of  the  political  regime 
that  claims  their  allegiance.  These  people 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  political  consid- 
erations. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Congressional 
Imposed  celling  of  $177  mUllon  in  economic 
aid  to  Cambodia  be  increased  to  $250  million, 
in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  desperately  needed 
humanitarian  relief  will  reach  the  sick  and 
starving  In  Phnom  Penh  during  the  next 
crucial  months. 

In  practical  terms,  any  Increase  In  the  eco- 
nomic aid  ceiling  wiU  have  little  effect  on 
the  situation  In  Phnom  Penh,  under  present 
conditions.  The  present  airlift  capacity  into 
Phnom  Penh  is  sU  to  seven  hundred  tons  of 
food  a  day.  More  could  be  delivered  If  we 
substituted  food  for  ammunition  in  some  of 
the  flights,  but  that  is  unlikely.  We  cannot 
ship  more  food  up  the  Mekong  River  unless 
the  present  millUry  situation  changes,  which 
Is  highly  Improbable. 

At  this  time,  there  are  40,000  tons  of  rice 
In  Saigon  ready  for  shipment  to  Phnom  Penh, 
and  another  75,000  to  85,000  en  route  to 
Saigon.  To  move  any  more  P.L.  480  food  aid 
above  this  amount  already  in  the  pipeline 
win  require  90  days  from  purchase  to  arrival 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

Therefore,  any  Increase  In  the  level  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cambodia  will  have  little  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  situation  there  until 
July.  In  that  time,  a  number  of  events  could 
occur,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  them. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Lon  Nol  government 
will  fall  and  an  insurgent  government  will 
take  over.  In  that  event,  and  assuming  the 


lirsurgents  request  assistance,  we  should  be 
prepaied  to  convert  all  Pi.  480  food  now  In 
the  pipeline  to  Title  U  humanitarian  aid,  and 
keep  It  moving  into  Phnom  Pep^. 

This  should  be  done  through  U.N.  agencies. 
voUmtary  agencies,  and  other  multilateral  or 
private  groups  operating  In  Cambodia.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  35(a)  (7)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  briefly  with  Dr.  Francisco 
Aquino,  the  Dh-ector  of  the  United  Nations' 
World  Food  Program,  and  he  believes  his 
organization  can  handle  the  shipment  and 
distribution  of  the  food. 

At  a  daily  consumption  rate  700  to  1,000 
tons,  there  Is  enough  rice  already  in  the 
pipeline  to  last  for  at  least  foiu"  months,  or 
from  now  until  July. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  precise  food 
needs  of  the  Cambodian  people  will  be  Ui 
the  next  few  months.  It  may  be  that  the 
amount  of  rice  already  In  the  plpelhie  will 
be  sufficient.  However,  it  Ls  likely  that  there 
will  be  food  deficits  at  least  until  the  next 
rice  harvest  after  the  rainy  season.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  supply 
the  people  of  Cambodia  with  humanitarian 
food  assistance  beyond  the  amount  already 
committed  under  the  present  authorization 
celling  and  now  in  the  pipeline. 

In  order  to  have  food  aid  available  to  meet 
anticipated  needs  in  July,  we  would  need 
to  purchase  the  necessary  food  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  Such  purchases  would  require 
an  Increase  in  the  authorization  for  economic 
aid  to  Cambodia. 

None  of  this  may  be  necessary.  It  mav  be 
that  we  WiU  not  be  asked  for  assistance 
should  Lon  Nol  fall.  It  may  be  that  there 
wUl  be  no  food  need  once  Phnom  Penh  Is 
open  to  supplies  from  the  countryside.  But 
there  is  the  strong  possibility  that  many 
Cambodians  will  continue  to  starve,  and  1 
firmly  believe  we  should  be  ready  to  help 
them. 

We  may  have  to  waive  certain  restrictions 
on  providing  assistance  to  countries  dom- 
inated by  Communist  groups  or  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.  These  political  barriers 
should  not  stand  In  the  way  of  feeding  hun- 
gry people.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of  supporting 
one  particular  government  or  another,  but 
a  matter  of  ending  human  suffering.  That  is 
where  our  moral  commitment  to  Cambodia 
lies. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
alize that  this  resolution  would  normally 
be  refeiTed  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  but  because  of  the  urgency 
of  this  situation,  I  asked  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration  when  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  I  have  conferred  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
who  has  graciously  indicated  his  concur- 
rence in  the  Senate's  direct  consideration 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  94,  if  passed  immediately,  will 
be  a  significant  indication  of  continued 
congressional  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  thousands  of  refugees  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  the  titigic  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. If  its  recommendations  are  carried 
out  by  the  Executive,  it  will  result  in  an 
equitable  distribution  of  emergency  food 
aid  not  only  to  those  needy  Cambodians 
who  are  presently  in  the  military  or  are 
military  camp  followers  but  also  to  the 
other  refugees,  both  registered  and  un- 
registered, who  are  crowded  around  the 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  and  other  gov- 
ernment-held cities. 

The  United  States  is  presently  engaged 
In  an  emergency  30-day  airlift  of  rice  to 
Cambodia.  Approximately  545  tons  are 
being  transported  daily.  Under  the  pres- 
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ent  agreement,  this  rice  is  being  provided 
through  the  Public  Law  480  title  I  credit 
sales  program.  This  is  resulting  in  an 
overemphasis  on  distribution  of  rice  to 
the  Cambodian  Army.  Approximately  200 
of  the  545  tons  delivered  daily  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  military.  The  remainder  is 
allocated  under  goveinment  auspices. 
mo,st  of  it  being  sold  on  the  market.  The 
net  effect  of  this  pattern  of  distribution 
is  that  many  needy  people  will  never 
benefit  from  these  shipments. 

The  high  price  of  rice,  caused  by  the 
iiieffective  maiket  mechanism  and  gen- 
eral economic  deterioration  in  the  coun- 
try, precludes  many  from  being  able  to 
purchase  rice  at  the  market  price.  Hence 
there  is  a  need  to  immediately  make 
available  grant  food  assistance  for  those 
refugees  outside  the  market  mechanism. 
In  this  regard  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  administration  has  initiated  a  grant 
program  of  20,000  tons  of  rice  for  Cam- 
bodia that  should  alleviate  part  of  the 
problem  addressed  by  this  resolution 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  will 
mdicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  this  body 
to  see  the  administration  reclassify  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  title  I  rice  now 
bemg  transported  to  Cambodia  as  Pub- 
he  Law  480  title  II  humanitarian  grant 
assistance,  thus  making  available  ap- 
proximately 272  tons  of  rice  per  day  to 
be  distributed  outside  the  goveiiunent 
structure,  in  addition  to  the  20,000  tons 
now  targeted  for  that  purpose.  The  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  fully  expect  that 
the  various  non-Cambodian  voluntary 
agencies  operating  in  Cambodia  will  be 
the  prime  distributors  of  the  suggested 
title  II  giant  food  aid. 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  the  ca- 
pability to  handle  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility. They  presently  distribute 
approximately  30,000  to  35,000  tons  of 
food  yearly  in  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  AID 
mission  in  Cambodia  has  recently  made 
a  request  for  a  100,000-ton  title  II  pro- 
gram in  Cambodia,  to  be  handled  by 
the  voluntary  agencies.  This  is  indica- 
tive of  their  ability  to  distribute  needed 
food  on  a  timely  basis.  An  additional 
distribution  of  272  tons  daily  is  not 
beyond  their  present  capacity. 

There  are.  of  course,  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  present  level  of  our  as- 
sistance programs  for  Cambodia.  Eco- 
nomic aid.  including  $89  million  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  is  limited 
to  $177  million  for  fiscal  year  1975  un- 
der the  recently  passed  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  The  resolution  has  been 
drawn  with  this  restriction  in  mind  We 
are  not  asking  for  higher  levels  of  as- 
sistance, only  a  change  in  the  allocation 
of  our  assistance  to  those  in  greatest 
need. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  problem 
addressed  in  the  resolution,  the  United 
States  must  begin  to  consider  ways  it 
may  be  able  to  provide  continued  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Cambodians 
under  altered  conditions.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  unstable  and  severely  crit- 
ical military  and  political  conditions 
existing  in  Cambodia.  One  cannot  con- 
fidently predict  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  Cambodian  people  or  the  politi- 
cal life  of  that  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  is  In  a  position  to  Indicate 


to  all  parties  its  willingness  to  help  mit- 
igate the  human  tragedies  that  will 
continue  to  plague  Cambodia  in  the 
months  ahead.  I  hope  all  Americans 
agree  that  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple in  their  efforts  to  avert  mass  starva- 
tion and  epidemics  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture if  help  is  requested  and  if  the  gov- 
erning body  in  Cambodia  desires  our  in- 
volvement in  such  efforts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  shall  have 
something  further  to  say  shortly,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion completed  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 'the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  94)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  rice  is  being  airlifted  by  the 
United  States  into  Cambodia,  a  country  rav- 
aged by  war;  and 

Whereas  such  rice  is  being  made  available 
to  Cambodia  from  commodities  previously 
allocated  under  the  food  for  peace  program- 
and 

Whereas  the  allocation  is  currently  being 
made  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 
is  being  piu-cha-sed  on  a  concessional  basis 
by  the  Cambodian  Government  for  Its  mlU- 
ta^y  personnel  and  for  sale  on  the  open 
market;  and 

Whereas  the  people  who  wUl  benefit  by 
the  airlift  of  such  rice,  other  than  militarv 
personnel,  are  the  few  who  have  the  flnancia"l 
means  to  purchase  food  in  the  marketplace- 
and  *^ 

Whereas  it  Is  the  poor  in  Cambodia  who 
are  starving  and  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion: and 

Whereas  it  is  the  moral  obligation  and 
humanitarian  rcsponslbilitv  of  the  United 
States  to  alleviate  hunger  and  suffering 
whenever  it  can  do  so:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate 
that  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
food  commodities  which  the  President  has 
budgeted  for  Cambodia  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  and  which  are  delivered 
after  the  date  on  which  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to  and  prior  to  July  1.  1975,  shall  be 
made  available  In  Cambodia  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  under  title  II  of  such  Act 

SEC.  2.  It  U  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  such  food  made 
available  to  Cambodia  under  title  H  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  be  administered  by  volun- 
tary agencies  already  established  in  Cambo- 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 
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CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  bringing  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people  the  situation  as  il  actually  existed 
and  as  it  now  exists  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  have  been  references  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  commitment  in  Cam- 
bodia. Frankly,  I  know  of  no  such  com- 
mitment, though  I  think  our  moral  com- 
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mitment  is  covered  by  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  his  associates  and 
just  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
Senate;  and,  that  is,  to  give  humani- 
tarian aid,  food,  and  medicine  to  a  people 
on  whom  we,  and  other  nations,  have 
inflicted  great  damage,  people  who  are 
among  the  most  peaceful  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth,  or  at  least  were,  prior  to  1970 
and  a  people  who  have  suffered  tremen- 
dously in  more  ways  than  one. 

May  I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 
the  fact  that  section  655(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  states  that  aid  to 
Cambodia : 

.  .  .  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its 
defenses. 

That  was  passed  by  Congi-ess  in  1971, 
and  reaffii-med  since.  It  was  also  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
So  much  for  commitments  by  this 
country. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  blood- 
bath if  Phnom  Penh  fell,  if  and  when 
the  dissident  elements  entered  the  capi- 
tal. What,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years 
but  a  bloodbath.  More  than  200.000  Cam- 
bodians have  been  killed,  millions  have 
become  refugees,  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  stai-ying,  disease  is  rampant,  and  we 
talk  about  a  bloodbath  and  about  our 
moral  responsibility. 

We  talk  about  aggression.  Again,  let 
me  repeat,  there  was  an  incursion  by  the 
United  States  into  Cambodia  in  1970  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  hundreds  of 
secret  bombings  about  which  Congress 
knew  nothing:  and  there  has  been  mUi- 
tary  aid  sent  again  and  again  and  again 
since  1970  to  the  present  Government 
of  Cambodia,  a  government  which  took 
the  place  of  the  one  man  who  could 
have  maintained  stability  and  neutrality 
for  his  country,  and  that  man,  of  course, 
is  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  He  is  now 
Imng  in  exile  In  Peking,  but  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  resistance  government-in- 
being  in  Cambodia  itself,  that  is,  the 
area  and  the  people  outside  of  Phnom 
Penh  and  its  environs. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  a 
negotiated  peace,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  stated  that  it  has  tried  on  a 
niunber  of  occasions  since  1971  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  peace  or.  at  least, 
the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  has 
done  so. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  has  said 
consistently  that  he  will  not  negotiate 
with  the  present  government  in  Phnom 
Penh,  and  he  gives  you  names.  Lon  Nol. 
Lon  Non,  Sirik  Matak,  Long  Boret,  four 
or  five  or  six  others,  but,  he  says,  that, 
if  we  wiU  take  care  of  them,  if  they  will 
leave  the  country,  he  will  be  willing  to 
enter  into  talks  with  those  in  a  lower 
bracket;  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed 
and  that  once  again  Cambodia  might  or 
could  become  a  haven  of  stability  and 
peace  in  the  Indochina  region. 

He  has  also  said  that  he  is  prepared 
to  negotiate  directly  with  the  United 
States.  He  has  stated  that  he  would  for- 
get the  past  5  years.  He  has  promised 
that  he  would  establish  promptly  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 
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I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  peace  in  Cambodia  that  it  is 
going  to  be  through  negotiations  of  some 
kind  or  other  outside  of  the  present 
Phnom  Penh  government.  It  will  not  be 
a  case  of  negotiating  from  strength — 
liow  often  we  have  heard  that  expression 
in  relation  to  Indochina.  There  Is  little 
.strength  there  except  the  weapons  and 
rupplies  that  we  send  the  Phnom  Penh 
.•government. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  also  supply  the 
rebels.  There  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  fur- 
nished by  the  various  outsiders.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  large  amounts  of 
materiel  assistance  have  been  sent  into 
Cambodia  by  the  four  countries  which  I 
have  mentioned.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  sizable  stocks  of  American  arms  and 
ammunition  have  been  captured  by  the 
dissidents,  the  rebel  Cambodians,  as  was 
the  case  in  South  Vietnam  during  the 
course  of  our  participation  there,  and 
maybe  still  Is.  In  the  circumstances  the 
fight  is  likely  to  go  on,  the  blood  will  be 
let,  the  agony  will  continue,  the  niunber 
of  refugees  will  Increase,  and  peace  will 
remain  a  distant  mirage. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  United  States  have 
furnished  arms  and  war  material  to  the 
elements  concerned,  and  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  United  Press  item  dated  the  6th 
.of  March  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Pentagon  said  today  Communist  rebels 
m  Cambodia  have  captured  30  to  40  Ameri- 
can-made artillery  pieces  which  are  accurate 
enough  to  close  the  Phnom  Penh  airport  if 
the  insurgents  can  get  closer. 

There  is  more  to  it,  and  I  will  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  United 
Press  item  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Pentagon  said  today  Communist  rebels 
in  Cambodia  have  captured  30  to  40  Ameri- 
can-made artUlery  pieces  which  are  accu- 
rate enough  to  close  the  Phnom  Penh  air- 
port If  the  insurgents  can  get  closer. 

But  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Winant  Sidle,  an 
artillery  expert,  said  past  operations  have 
shown  the  Khmer  Rouge  rebels  to  be  poor 
marksmen  with  artillery,  and  he  said  only 
half  of  the  105  mUllmeter  pieces — captured 
over  a  5-year  period— are  estimated  to  be 
operational. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  am  getting 
at  is  that  these  weapons  f  i-om  abroad  are 
helping  to  kill  Cambodians,  helping  to 
prolong  the  agony.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  wake  up  to  the  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation and  what  I  think  is  the  feeling  of 
th''  American  people  and  Congress.  We 
should  test  our  intelligence  rather  than 
talk  about  a  test  of  our  will  in  which  the 
real  sufferers  physically,  mentally  and 
otherwise  are  the  poor  people  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Let  the  leaders  leave,  and  I  believe  that 
peace  negotiations  can  follow.  Let  us  see 
If  some  way  cannot  be  found  to  enter  in- 
to negotiations  with  Pilnce  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk. He  is  writing  letters,  cables,  and 
telegrams  to  a  lot  of  people  indicating 
that  he  is  wiUing.  In  this  he  has  the  con- 
currence of  the  premier  of  the  rebel 
movement  Khieu  Samphon,  who  is  also 


the  leader  of  the  forces  in  the  field.  Let 
us  get  away  from  the  rhetoric  which  has 
become  outworn,  and  which  is  no  longer 
relevant.  Let  us  recognize  that  this  area 
is  the  concern  of  the  Cambodian  people 
themselves.  It  is  not  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Peace  will  be 
achieved  when  the  outside  powers  with- 
hold their  war  material  and  related  re- 
sources and  allow  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia, regardless  of  which  side  they  are 
on — if  any — to  make  their  own  decision 
as  to  how  they  should  define  their  des- 
tiny, and  what  they  should  do  to  better 
the  future  of  their  covmtry. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Habib,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  the  U.S.  response  to 
the  needs  of  embattled  countries.  He 
was'  referring  specifically  to  Cambodia, 
though  he  may  have  had  South  Vietnam 
within  the  purview  of  his  remarks  as 
well. 

Yes,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this 
country,  but,  more  Important,  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  embattled  coimtries  are 
on  this  coimtry  because  they  know  that 
we,  among  others,  hold  one  of  the  keys 
which  can  imlock  the  door  to  peace. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  ■  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
which  has  my  full  and  complete  support, 
will  do  much  to  bring  about  relief,  suc- 
cor, and  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Cambodia  in  the  area  of  their  food  needs 
and  in  the  area  of  their  physical  and 
medical  needs. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  for  his 
very  lucid  and  very  authoritative  com- 
ment this  morning  concerning  the  situ- 
ation In  Cambodia. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  the  Senate,  per- 
haps few  even  in  the  State  Department, 
who  have  a  better  backgroimd  and  base 
upon  which  to  make  such  comments.  I 
say  this  because  of  the  long  personal  re- 
lationship that  the  majority  leader  has 
had  with  Prince  Sihanouk.  He  is  not 
merely  reciting  impersonal  dispatches 
from  the  news  media.  Senator  Mans- 
field has  had  personal  contact  with 
Prince  Sihanouk.  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
that  personal  contact  that  can  make  a 
judgment  concerning  the  individual  and 
his  capacity  and  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low up  words  witli  action. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  also  un- 
derscore what  the  majoi-ity  leader  said 
relating  to  our  so-called  commitment. 

He  referred  to  a  Military  Authorization 
Act  Amendment  of  1971.  In  1973,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations, on  which  I  serve,  had  as  wit- 
nesses Dr.  Curtis  Tarr  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Rives,  representing  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  were  asked  exactly  what  our 
commitments  were.  They  reiterated  that 
we  had  no  commitment  to  Cambodia  for 
its  defense  in  the  1971  amendment. 

In  fact,  both  Mr.  Tarr  and  Mr.  Rives 
asserted  this  not  only  in  their  own  words, 
but  they  also  quoted  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  that  time  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  no  commitment  to  Cambodia. 


Now,  what  was  our  Involvement?  The 
Senate  majority  leader  has  certainly 
given  us  a  good  thumbnail  sketch  of  that 
background.  But  again,  merely  to  under- 
score, we  were  told  in  1971  that  the  only 
military  involvement  we  had,  or  the  only 
reason  .for  any  military  involvement  in 
Cambodia,  was  to  protect  the  orderly  and 
.safe  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

After  we  withdrew  our  troops,  we  were 
told  that  the  only  reason  we  had  a  mili- 
tai-y  involvement  in  Cambodia  was  to 
assist  in  getting  a  cease-fire. 

So,  we  see  that  our  so-called  commit- 
ments have  been  rather  nebulous,  at  best, 
and  certainly  have  been  subject  to  vari- 
ous interpretation  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  the  poUtical  interests  of  our 
State  Department. 

We  also  need  to  ask  ourselves  this  ques- 
tion: Why  are  we  losing  on  the  militai-y 
front? 

Unfortunately,  we  most  often  xmder- 
stand  a  situation  after  the  fact  rather 
than  in  anticipation  of  facts.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  our  Cambodian  involvement 
is  another  example  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment being  great  in  hindsi3ht  but  imable 
to  demonstrate  any  foresight. 

Are  we  losing  militarily  because  the 
Russians,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  so-called  Communist 
countries  have  a  greater  ideology  to  per- 
petrate or  promulgate  in  Cambodia  than 
the  American  forces? 

I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
ideological  war.  I  think  we  have  tried  to 
make  it  so,  but  it  is  not.  I  am  reminded 
of  my  own  experience  in  Hanoi  In  1945 
We  were  at  that  time  allies  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  and  everywhere  we  looked  were 
these  slogans:  "The  land  shall  be  yours." 
Ho  Chi  Minh  spoke  to  the  people  and 
they  understood  what  he  was  represent- 
ing. 

And  yet,  we  went  back  in  there  to  aid 
and  assist  the  retention  of  the  colonial 
rule  of  Prance.  So  the  United  States  of 
America  was  on  the  side  of  the  colonial 
imperialistic  Fi-ance,  rather  than  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  Even  though  the  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  8uid  illiterate,  they  did 
not  have  to  have  a  lot  of  knowledge  to 
know  what  Ho  Chi  Minh  represented  and 
what  the  United  States  of  America 
represented. 

It  is  about  the  same  situation  now.  We 
get  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  palace 
guard  and  we  are  interested  in  support- 
ing a  regime  that  has  not  yet  developed 
even  a  scintilla  of  support  from  the 
people. 

These  people  are  not  pro-Communist 
or  anti-Communist.  They  are  interested 
in  a  life  in  which  they  can  have  food 
for  their  stomachs  and  retain  some  kind 
of  semblance  of  dignity.  Yet  we  have  tried 
to  make  it  an  ideological  war.  It  is  nol 
that. 

The  Communists  have  been  superior 
because  they  have  spoken  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  We  have  spoken 
in  support  of  some  kind  of  reactionary 
military  regime.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  learned  from  om*  own  revolution  that 
we  do  not  win  by  military  power  alone 
King  George  had  the  military  power 
in  1776.  King  George  was  No.  1.  but  v.e 
beat  him.  We  beat  him  because  of  exactly 
what  John  Adams  said  was  the  core  of 
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the  American  Revolution.  It  was  not  the 
War  of  1776.  As  John  Adams  said,  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  American 
Revolution;  that  was  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Revolution.  The  Revolution 
began  15  years  before  a  drop  of  blood 
was  spilled  at  Lexington,  because  as  John 
Adams  pointed  out,  the  American  Revo- 
lution began  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  when  they  came  here  for 
a  better  way  of  life  and  a  redefinition 
of  lives  and  values. 

So  I  think  we  better  start  looking  for 
the  ideals  and  principles  America  has  to 
exert,  rather  than  the  kind  of  military 
firepower  that  can  destroy  homes  and 
the  lives  of  families. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  we  bring 
this  to  an  end  and  I  veiy  deeply  believe 
that  we  can  do  so  by  increasing  support 
for  the  people  through  food  aid.  I  think 
this  kind  of  aid  will  facilitate  the  nego- 
tiations and  help  bring  this  war  to  an 
end. 

Remember,  the  only  thing  we  are  nego- 
tiating is  a  transfer  of  power.  That  is  the 
only  thing  to  negotiate,  a  transfer  of 
power  from  the  Lon  Nol  regime  to  an  in- 
surgent regime. 

I  hope  that  will  help  bring  thi.s  killing 
to  an  end. 


March  10,  1975 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized. 

(The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Beall  at 
this  point  appear  in  todays  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Re.':olutions.  > 


SENATOR    MANSFIELD    OPENS    THE 
AIKEN  LECTURE  SERIES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  week  ago. 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  wao  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  open 
the  Aiken  Lecture  Series  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  The  lecture  series  was 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  former  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont.  George  Aiken,  a 
man  who  served  with  great  distinction  in 
this  Chamber  for  almost  34  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  majority  leader's 
speech,  his  personal  tribute  to  Senator 
Aiken,  and  news  accounts  which  ap- 
peared in  Vermont  newspapers  with  re- 
gard to  the  majority  leader's  visit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Ml'.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  issues  discussed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  have  great  bear- 
ing not  only  for  the  State  of  Vermont 
but  also  for  the  entire  Nation  and.  many 
instances,  for  the  whole  world. 
[Exhibit  IJ 
Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

It  is  not  without  some  reticence  that  I 
choose  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Cou- 
t;res.slonal  leadership.  As  someone  has  re- 
cently pointed  out.  the  trouble  with  being 
a  political  leader  these  days  is  that  you  can- 
;i(  t  be  sure  whether  people  are  following 
you  or  chasing  you.  Whether  it  is  called  a 
•  ine>isage'  or  a  "signal",  some  sort  of  shock 
'iii3  definitely  been  sent  by  the  people  to 
Washington.  At  a  minimum,  it  causes  a  pain- 


ful ringing  in  the  ears.  It  can.  In  more 
serious  cases,  portend  sudden  political  death. 
It  Is  even  rumored  to  be  the  only  known 
cure  for  Potomac  fever. 

However,  that  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  public  Impression  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, at  this  time.  Is  not  a  happy  one. 
An  August  1974  public  opinion  poll  "show.s 
the  Ccngre.ss  at  its  highest  point  in  hi.story 
— 48  percent — compared  to  21  percent  in  De- 
cember 1974.  The  Presidency  has  also  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  as  v.e  all  know.  What  our 
respective  standings  are  now  j.s  open  to  ques- 
tion, but  I  fear  they  are  very  low  indeed. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  .such  feeling  is  warranted, 
the  fact  remains  that  whst  is  being  expressed 
Is.  in  part,  a  deep  sense  of  public  dissatis- 
facllcn  ami  concern  wit!i  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Our  people  are  caught  between  the 
jaws  of  inflation  and  recession.  The  efTects 
of  tills  painful  pressure  were  intensified  by 
the  Indo-China  war,  the  oil  crisis  and  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  an  inequitable  tax  struc- 
ture. To  cap  the  situation  are  the  shocking 
blows  against  the  nations  political  institu- 
tions which  have  been  delivered  by  the 
tragedies  of  Watergate  and  related  matters. 
Whatever  the  sense  of  frustration.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  nation 
is  at  the  end  of  the  road.  To  the  bumper 
sticker  which  commands,  "America:  Love  it 
or  leave  it."  the  response  is  simple:  what- 
ever the  current  irritants,  who  is  leaving  and 
who  dcesu't  love  it?     . 

You  understand  the  rea.sons  for  that  senti- 
ment. Your  University  at  its  best  is  a  symbol 
of  this  country.  It  is  energy  and  growth.  Ic 
is  fresh  ideas,  competition,  progress,  service. 
a  faith  in  the  future  of  the  people  of  the 
nation.  Qualities  such  as  these  go  with  the 
United  States.  They  have  enabled  us  to 
withstand  the  gravest  adversity  in  the  past. 
They  provide  the  binders  which  hold  the 
nation  together,  even  at  a  time  of  govern- 
ment disarray. 

Out  of  these  qualities  will  come  the  source 
of  tomorrows  renewal  of  the  nation's  spirit. 
It  Is  in  this  context — in  the  context  of  re- 
newal—that I  would  like  to  discuss  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  its  role  and  the 
leadership  it  i.s  trying  to  contribute  to  the 
nation  in  this  time  of  trial. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  I  was  elected  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  mandate  has  been  renewed  by  my  col- 
leagues at  regular  two  year  Intervals.  Manv 
have  taken  Issue  with  the  nature  of  that 
leadersliip  over  the  years.  It  Is  a  political 
fact  of  life  that  .some  individuals — Repub- 
licans, that  Is — would  have  preferred  me  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  minority. 

Notwithstanding  my  party  role  In  the 
Senate,  I  can  assure  you  that  there  exists  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  other  party.  To  be  sure.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Minority 
Leader,  and  I  have  our  differences.  Most  of 
all,  however,  we  share  common  problems. 
A  Senate  in  continual  partisan  conflict  is  an 
Ineffectual  Senate.  The  Senates  of  the  past 
few  years  have  had  their  faults  but  meas- 
ured by  any  responsible  yardstick,  they  have 
been  effective.  They  have  been  active,  inno- 
vative, careful,  cooperative  and  they  have 
been  made  up  of  Americans  with  a  sense  of 
decency.  Integrity,  and  fair  play. 

For  the  past  several  years,  in  particular, 
the  Legislative  Branch  has  been  the  principle 
rock  of  the  Republic  and  the  guardian  of 
Representative  government.  On  the  funda- 
mental Constitutional  questions,  party  labels 
have  faded  almost  completely.  On  the  many 
other  Issues,  whether  the  energy  crisis,  taxes, 
appropriations  or  whatever,  there  are  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  and  even  within 
the  parties  in  the  Congress.  There  are  also 
differences  between  the  branches  and  the 
Congress.  It  can  be  no  other  way.  We  are  a 
government  of  separate  branches;  our  poll- 
tics  remain  lodged  In  two  major  parties.  The 
Juxtaposition   of  views  from  these  various 


centers  of  political  power  are  healthy  and 
they  are  essential  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  not  in  this  connection  that  the 
Democratic    Majority   In    the    Congress   ac- 
cepted  without  question,  at  that  time,  the 
vast  electoral  mandate  given  a  Republican 
President   in    1972.   We   were   not,   however, 
overawed  by  it  then  or  our  increased  ma- 
jority this  year.  We  concluded  that  the  re- 
tention of  the  Democratic  Majority  In  the 
Congress  also  carried  a  message.  We  read  it 
as  a  separate  mandate  from  the  voters  for 
the  assertion  of  the  independent  functions 
of    the    Legislative    Branch.    Therefore,    we 
acted    to   reinforce   the   Nation's   system  of 
checks   and   balances  against   what   seemed 
to  us   to   be   an   excessive   accumulation  of 
power  in  the  Executive  Branch  and,  may  I 
say,  that  in  this  process  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  the  Republicans  in  Congress. 
The  accumulation  of  Executive  power  did 
not  begUi  in  the  present  administration.  It 
has  been  going  on,  administration  after  ad- 
ministration, under  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, for  decades  and  much  of  It  had  be- 
come lodged,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  the 
permanent  bureaucracy.  Nevertheless,  there 
were,    at   the   outset   of   the   last   Congress, 
many  evidences  of  a  decided  shift  toward 
one-branch  government  which  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  both  parties  found 
deeply  disturbing  in  a  Constitutional  sense. 
In  my  Judgement,  the  erosion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  has  been  halted. 
It  has  not  been  easy.  A  President  can  make 
decisions  as  one  person  and.  In  a  moment, 
if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  In  Congress,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  1(X)  Senators  and  of  the  435 
House  Members  not  only  have  to  agree  on  a 
goal  but  on  what  course  to  take  to  reach  It. 
Then.   If  a  Presidential  veto  stands  In  the 
way  of  that  source,  we  have  to  begin  again 
and  reshape  a  new  one  which  will  gain  the 
adherence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members. 

If  the  cotmtry  is  not  in  the  best  of  shape 
today,  we  might  weU  ponder  what  the  situa- 
tion might  have  been  If  there  had  not  been 
an  independent  Congress  of  dedicated  Mem- 
bers— Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  fact 
is  that  there  has  been  a  more  constructive 
Congressional  Input  Into  National  Leader- 
ship in  the  past  two  years  than  at  any 
other  time  in  many  years.  While  It  may  be 
too  early  for  this  change  to  be  felt  or  even 
to  be  widely  perceived.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  a 
change  of  great  significance. 

I  would  like  to  state  In  my  remarks  today 
that  even  as  we  give  our  attention  Increas- 
ingly to  domestic  problems,  we  cannot  turn 
away  from  the  international  underpinning 
of  these  problems.  The  interrelationship  of  , 
foreign  and  domestic  developments,  of 
course,  has  long  been  recognized.  I  would 
go  further,  however,  and  suggest  that  our 
involvement  In  what  goes  on  outside  the 
United  States  Is  greater  than  Is  commonly 
realized.  What  has  happened  abroad  and 
how  we  have  responded.  In  my  Judgement, 
has  done  much  to  delineate  the  situation 
which  now  confronts  us  at  home. 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  Is  as  it  should  be.  What 
I  should  like  to  do  In  these  brief  remarks 
Is  to  examine  some  recent  examples  of  ways 
In  which  certain  foreign  policies  have  af- 
fected our  life  here  In  the  United  States. 

There  Is,  first  of  all,  to  repeat,  the  tre- 
mendous Impact  of  two  decades  of  U.S.  ac- 
tivity in  Southeast  Asia  which  culminated 
In  one  of  the  most  tragic  wars  in  modern 
history.  The  circumstances  and  the  attitudes 
which  led  us  into  the  deep  Involvement  In 
that  remote  part  of  the  world  have  already 
receded  into  the  past — or  have  they?  What 
ought  to  remain  fresh  in  our  minds,  lest  we 
forget,  is  the  price  we  have  paid  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  that  Involvement. 

In  much  the  same  fashion,  a  general  line 
of  foreign  policy  which  has  consisted  of 
providing  military  equipment  and  supplies 
to  just  about  any  nation  willing  to  take  It 
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has  also  distorted  the  domestic  situation 
of  the  nation.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  even  after 
Congressionally  Imposed  retrenchment  had 
been  legislated,  we  still  manage  to  sell,  give, 
or  otlierwise  make  available  equipment  and 
supplies  to  seventy-eight  countries. 

That  this  great  outflow  of  devastation  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  some  recipient  na- 
tions is  obvious,  even  a  few  artillery  pieces 
can  sometimes  make  a  difference  In  the  pre- 
cipitation of  coups  and  in  tlie  outcome  of 
power  struggles  In  new  or  unstable  nations. 
Wliat  is  not  nearly  so  obvious,  however.  Is 
that  an  export  of  such  an  amount  of  military 
equipment  Is  also  not  without  deep  effect 
on  this  nation's  inner  affairs.  In  the  first 
place,  a  massive  outpouring  of  military 
equipment,  year  in  and  year  out,  feeds  do- 
mestic inflation.  It  draws  down  stockpiles  of 
strategic  materials.  It  depletes  supplies  of 
finite  raw  materials.  It  diverts  large  amounts 
of  inventive  genius  and  engineering  skill 
to  the  production  of  military  equipment 
which  lives  a  short  and  not  very  useful  life 
and  then  goes  Into  obsolescence.  It  directs 
a  flow  of  Federal  resources  from  areas  of 
urgent  domestic  need  Into  a  vast  and  largely 
useless  overseas  drain. 

As  I  contemplate  that  while  we  are  turn- 
ing out  ever  more  refined  military  equip- 
ment, other  nations  are  doing  better  at 
producing  electronic  equipment,  pollution- 
free  automobiles,  and  are  buying  U.S.  re- 
sources for  manufacture  and  re-sale  to  the 
United  States. 

Another  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations, 
which.  Inter-related  with  our  domestic  situa- 
tion is  the  maintaining  of  large  U.S.  mili- 
tary garrisons  in  bases  abroad.  This  practice 
has  been  going  on  ever  shice  World  War  II. 
Its  effect  is  not  unlike  the  give-away  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies.  Even  now,  we  have  over  300  major 
bases  overseas  and  more  than  a  thousand 
minor  ones.  There  are  over  300,000  American 
.servicemen,  plus  dependents.  In  Western 
Europe.  Another  38,000  are  stationed  in 
South  Korea;  U.S.  outposts  in  Southeast 
Asia  contain  still  another  28,000. 

The  financial  drain  of  these  deployments 
Is  readily  apparent.  What  is  only  beginning 
to  become  clear,  however,  ts  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  use  Federal  funds  and 
exchange  resources  for  extravagances  of  this 
kind.  There  has  been  a  severe  shrinkage  In 
the  large  margin  for  error  which  this  na- 
tion possessed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Years  of  attrition  have  weakened  the  value 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  Years  of  deficits  are 
doing  the  .same  thing  at  home. 

The  U.S.  military  presence  overseas  has 
been  too  much  for  too  long,  at  too  great  a 
cost. 

Overseas  deployments  and  military  ex- 
ports constitute  only  a  part  of  the  sum  of 
the  current  military  enterprises  of  federal 
government.  Total  expenditures  for  the  De- 
fense Department  have  become  so  astro- 
nomical that  they  are  now  a  key  element  In 
the  general  economic  condition  of  the  na- 
tion. This  fiscal  year's  military  budget  re- 
quest of  $85.8  billion  Is  the  largest  In  our 
history,  surpassing  even  the  $81.6  billion 
we  .spent  In  1945,  the  last  year  of  World 
War  II.  At  the  height  of  the  Indochinese 
war,  the  military  budget  was  $20  billion  less 
than  the  amount  requested  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  for  fiscal  '76  will  be  even 
higher  than  this  year's,  almost  $94  billion. 

An  area  of  foreign  policy  which  will  have 
a  continuing  impact  on  our  domestic  situa- 
tion is  the  natiu-e  of  our  relations  with  na- 
tions controlling  significant  sources  of 
energy  and  industrial  raw  materials.  We  have 
come  to  a  shockuig  realization  of  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  our  situation  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  profess  to  know  whether  any 
U.S.  policy  towards  the  states  of  the  Middle 
East  might  have  avoided  the  Arab  cut-off 
of  oil  exports.  I  do  know  that  we  have  done 
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little  until  recently  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
might  lead  to  an  acceptable  stability  in  that 
region. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  men  and  women 
who  have  struggled  with  the  problems  of  the 
region  for  many  years,  the  fact  is  that  the 
Middle  East  has  scarcely  been  a  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  our  prmcipal  policy  makers  except 
when  the  blood  of  war  begins  to  flow. 

We  mttst  al.so  face  the  fact  that  a  decent 
future  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  found  by  shutting  a  non-existent 
door.  We  need  the  rest  of  the  world  even  as  it 
needs  tis.  In  short,  the  challenge  is  to  look 
outward  with  new  perceptions,  even  as  we 
turn  inward  to  build  anew  at  home. 

While  there  Is  reason  for  optimism  in  re- 
gard to  a  renewal  In  foreign  affairs,  it  wUl  be 
of  little  avail  unless  there  is  also  a  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  government  and  In  the 
nation's  political  institutions  at  home.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  Watergate  or  forget- 
ting it  or  pretendUig  that  it  never  happened. 
It  is  the  whole  cloth  of  government  which 
has  become  tattered  with  doubt,  distrust, 
and  dissatisfaction.  It  would,  indeed,  be  con- 
venient were  it  possible  to  exorcise  in  a  mo- 
ment all  the  Inertia,  neglects,  and  abuses 
that  have  gone  Into  creating  this  climate. 
That  cannot  be.  What  can  be  done  is  to  tise 
their  chief  Uistruments  of  government — the 
Courts,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch — to  dissolve  these  abuses  before  they 
ever  again  become  fatal  to  liberty.  That  Is  a 
fundamental  responsibility  of  public  leader- 
ship— In  the  Congress,  no  less  than  in  the 
Presidency. 

Before  all  else,  the  people  have  a  right  to 
an  electoral  system  free  of  doubts  and  capa- 
ble of  yielding  honest,  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive government  open  to  all  and  shaped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
us  to  foreclose  an  excessive  intrusion  of  great 
wealth,  whether  corporate,  labor,  personal  or 
whatever.  Into  the  electoral  process.  That  Is 
a  solemn  and  urgent  obligation  and,  In  my 
judgment,  it  will  not  be  met  except  as  we  are 
prepared,  in  the  end,  to  pay  for  the  public 
business  of  elections  largely  with  public 
funds.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress,  too,  to  do  some- 
thing about  other  government  abuses.  Quite 
apart  from  Watergate,  for  example,  there 
have  been  Invasions  Into  the  most  intimate 
workings  of  our  lives.  Into  the  privacy  of  all 
Americans,  by  Ul-coordlnated,  bureaucratic 
activity.  There  have  been  misinterpretations 
and  maladministrations  of  laws,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  that  they  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  what  Congress  intended  in  the 
enactment.  Representative  government  have 
yet  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  bureaucracies  responsive  to  the 
public  need,  especially  when  they  grow  large. 
Inert,  cumbersome,  and  as  in  our  times,  more 
and  more,  automated  and  Impersonal.  In  my 
judgment.  Congress  spends  enough  time 
writing  laws — in  some  instances,  too  much. 
It  may  \x  that  It  Is  time.  now.  for  Congress 
to  devote  itself  more  to  looking  to  the  man- 
ner of  execution  of  these  laws. 

What  Watergate,  election  abuises  and, 
often,  a  distant  bureaucracy  have  done  to 
public  confidence  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  energy  crisis  has  done 
to  the  realm  of  the  nation's  economy. 

The  immediate  responsibility  is  to  make 
certain  that  oil  shortages  do  not  devastate 
the  economy  again  and  that  the  price  of 
past  neglect  Is  borne  equitably  by  all  Amer- 
icans. We  should  fit  our  needs  to  our  re- 
sources and  we  can  If  we  will. 

Beyond  the  Immediate,  what  we  must  have 
is  a  foundation  of  facts  on  which  to  build 
a  national  policy  on  energy.  We  have  to  know 
far  more  than  we  know  now  if  we  are  to 
meet  what  otherwise  promises  to  be  a  re- 
current threat  to  the  nation's  well-being.  It 
is  a  threat  of  widespread  business  shutdowns, 
of  transportation  paralysis  and  of  a  per- 
manent Inflation  which  can  only  culminate 


in  rece.sslon,  unemployment  and  appalling 
human  hard.ship.  That,  the  people  of  tliis  na- 
tion will  not  tolerate.  That,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  no  less  than  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  must  do  all  in  Its  power  to  pre- 
vent. The  need  will  not  change  even  if  the 
OPEC  nations  turn  the  valves  wide-open.  I 
hope  that  the  ball  of  blame,  therefore,  will 
not,  be  passed  between  the  two  branches  for 
f^iUIre  to  meet  the  problem;  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together  to  resohe  it. 
I  am  sine  that  with  President  Ford  that  will 
be  the  case. 

The  energy  crisis  has  shocked  this  na- 
tion. In  so  doing,  it  has  also  shown  us  in 
a  -sudden  flash  the  precarious  manner  in 
which  our  entire  national  economic  life  has 
come  to  be  organized.  It  Is  all  well  and 
good  to  be  concerned  at  this  time  with  the 
shortage  of  petroleum.  But  what  of  bauxite, 
nickel,  tin.  iron  and  copper  and  many  other 
materials?  What  of  wood  and  concrete? 
Where  will  the  supplies  of  these  and  other 
essentials  come  from  In  the  years  ahead? 
Indeed,  what  of  food,  with  the  kind  of  dis- 
jointed policies  In  which  exports  of  wheat 
ni  1972  are  stimulated  one  year  only  to  com- 
pel high-priced  Imports  the  next? 

To  say  that  we  have  been  extravagant  with 
our  resources  Is  to  put  it  mildly.  In  the 
earliest  years  of  this  nation,  the  first  Pres- 
ident, George  Washington,  spoke  of  raising 
•a  standard  to  which  the  wisest  and  honest 
can  repair. "  Do  we  meet  such  a  standard 
when  one  day  we  are  obsessed  with  the 
threats  to  our  environment  and  the  next,  in 
our  concern  over  the  drying  up  of  petroleum 
supplies,  we  all  but  forget  that  pure  air 
and  water  are  also  exhaustible  resources? 
To  meet  the  Washingtonian  standard— that 
is.  the  President's,  not  the  city's— will  take 
courage,  courage  to  change,  courage  to  in- 
novate, courage  to  learn,  and  courage  to 
renew. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  concern  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  wlU  not  stop  with 
just  the  energy  crisis.  The  need  is  to  learn 
from  a  bad  dream  before  it  becomes  a  night- 
care  again.  The  need  is  to  begin,  now,  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  not  only  the  flashing  of 
isolated  warning  lights  but  at  the  whole  in- 
tegrated switchboard  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic existence. 

It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  dole  out  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  rescue  operation  to  keep  bank- 
rupt Penn  Central  Railroad  on  the  tracks. 
We  need  to  know  where  an  action  of  this 
kind  fits  into  a  national  rail  policy;  where 
that  policy,  in  turn,  fits  into  the  overall 
transportation  requirements  and  the  avail- 
ability of  fuels  and  other  essentials  in  meet- 
ing them,  not  only  today,  but  for  the  next 
decade  or  more.  In  short,  we  need  to  think 
ahead  and  to  think  in  an  integrated  fashion. 
We  need  to  begin  to  make  the  hard  choices 
between  what  is  more  important  to  the  na- 
tion and  what  is  less,  between  what  is  endur- 
ing and  what  is  transitory.  That  Is  the  full 
scale  by  which  government  intervention  in 
the  nation's  economy,  if  and  when  it  must 
lake  place,  should  be  measured.  Unless  we 
begin  soon  to  develop  that  scale,  the  right 
liand  of  government  will  tend  more  and  more 
to  undo  what  the  left  hand  has  done. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  right  in  this  nation.  We 
are  a  generous  country  with  a  strong,  decent, 
industrious,  and  compassionate  people.  There 
is  ample  Intelligence  and  Inventiveness  and 
an  Immense  experience  and  vitality  in  our 
midst.  If,  working  together,  today,  we  will 
put  these  attributes  to  use  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  nations 
tomorrow. 

This  nation  will  withstand  the  adversity 
of  the  present.  This  nation  will  find,  again, 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  the  essen- 
tial political  leadership  In  the  Presidency 
and  In  the  Congress.  We  will  renew.  We  will 
endure.  There  is  no  other  choice. 
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[From   the  Ti^tlaiid    (Vt.i    Dnily  Herald. 
Mar.  r,  1975) 
Mansheld  SPAtt^s  Aiken  Sekies 
U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader  ^Uke  Mauirieid 
was  the  obvious  choice  to  lead  oil  the  Univer- 
alty    of    Vennout   lecture   series    which   was 
named  for  Geort,e  D.  Aiken  and  initialed  to 
iioiior  Aiken's  iang  career  in  the  Senate  and 
ill  state  office.   As   tha  first  lecturer  of   the 
series  Mansfield  attracted  a  crowd  of   1.000 
or  more  to  Ira  Allen  Cliapcl  where  the  sen- 
ator discharpcd  o.-ie  of  his  familiar  broadsides 
agninst  the  tr.>gcdy  and  .^aite  of  the  conllict 
in  Southeast   Asia  and  against  the  overex- 
tended U.S.  military  pcsltion  worldwide. 

As  a  friend,  coIlc>siie  and  breakfast  com- 
panion of  Ail-.en's  for  22  years.  Mansfield 
Journeyed  to  Burlintiion  as  he  wus  recovering 
from  a  bout  with  tne  flu  and  was  heard  to 
remark  that  he  -wouldnt  have  done  it  lor 
anyone  but  George. '" 

Mansfield  called  for  return  of  deposed 
Prince  Sihanouk  to  power  in  Cambodia,  de- 
clared that  "U.S.  military  presence  overseas 
has  been  too  much  for  too  lonfe-  at  too  great 
cost,"  and  lamented  the  loss  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  of  55.000  American  dead  and  $140 
billion  wasted." 

His  audience  was  a  responsive  one  which 
frequently  Interrupted  his  addiess  with  ap- 
plause. Although  the  university  student  body 
was  on  holiday,  there  ' -ere  many  students  in 
the  Allen  Chapel. 

In  acknowledging  tilbutes  paid  to  him  by 
Sen.  Mansfield  and  other.=;,  Aiken  recalled  a 
trip  around  the  world  which  he  was  asked  to 
make  with  other  members  of  Congress  to 
sound  out  world  opinion  about  the  US  He 
remarked  daily  that  th.e  mission  had  no  di!H- 
culty  finding  out  what  that  opinion  was  He 
made  It  obvious  that  the  opinion  was  nega- 
tive and  that  the  ba^is  for  It  was  American 
activity  In  Soutlie.'.st  Asia. 

It  is  one  of  the  trapic  Ironie.s  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience  in  Vietnam  that  military  ac- 
tion which  was  initiated  to  Inspire  respect  for 
U.S.  Integrity  in  living  up  to  its  commitments 
instead  turned  Into  widespread  opprobrium. 
The  Aiken  Lecture  Series  is  off  to  a  good 
start  and  proml.<!Ps  to  be  a  rewardln-  aspect 
of  campus  life  at  UVM. 

AiK.'^N  Series  Opens  With  Bro.\bside 
,By  Robert  O.  Kaplan) 
BiTRLiNGTON.— U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont..  used  the  first 
George  D.  Aiken  honorary  lecture  here  Sini- 
day  night  to  criticize  sharplv  two  decades  of 
American  activity  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
"cynical"  and  the  source  of  domestic  infla- 
tion. 

Speaking  to  p.bout  1.100  jiersons  in  Ihe  Ira 
Allen  Chapel  on  the  University  of  Vermoit 
(UVM)  campus,  the  Montana  Democrat  said- 

-Our  activity  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
has  resulted  In  55.000  American  dead  $140 
billion  wasted,  cultures  disrupted,  people 
made  refugees  and  now  the  administration 
is  talking  again  of  more  aid  to  those  govern- 
ments. How  long  will  this  last  and  when  will 
v.e  learn?". 

That  stalement  along  with  six  others  dur- 
ing Mansficlds  45-minute  address  which 
Initiated  the  lecture  series  to  honor  the  re- 
cently retired  Republican  senator,  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
;iudlence  of  students,  top  state  ofUcials  and 
educators  from  all  of  Vermont's  colleges  and 
utuvcrsities.  who  packed  the  hall. 

At  a  dinner  before  the  speech  Mansfield 
cnlled  the  exiled  Cambodian  leader  Prince 
Xorodom  Sihanouk  to  wrest  control  from 
Ge;ieral  Lon  Nol.  whose  American-supported 
r-.;im--  is  now  threatened  by  rebel  forces  sup- 
P  rted  by  Sihanouk. 

I  1  a  prepared  20-page  lecture  conce-itrat- 
nv.;  on  the  success  of  congressional  leader- 
ship during  the  past  two  years  and  on  the 
plifi-.lls  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  71-year- 


old  Mansfield  said  "U.S.  i  lilitary  presence 
overseas  has  been  too  much  for  too  long,  at 
•too  great  n  cost."  He  said: 

"Willie  we  are  turning  out  refined  milltarv 
equipment,  other  nations  are  doing  better 
at  producing  electronic  equipment,  pollu- 
livin-free  automobiles  and  are  buying  U.S. 
resource;  fcr  manufacture  and  resali  to  the 
United  States.  So  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
use  f^cioral  funis  for  e.'itravagances  of  this 
kliid." 

Minicfipld  oNo  criticized  the  nation's 
Middle  Fa.-st  policy  saying  the  region  'h.-.s 
scarcely  b?cn  a  pr.--occnp.ition  of  our  prln- 
cipp.l  policy  mnkors  except  when  the  blood 
of  war  bp?in.-,  to  How." 

ClaimiU!;:  "Tlie  leglslaths  branch  has  been 
the  rock  of  the  rc-publlc  In  recent  rears  and 
the  erosion  of  the  R\-.-;tem  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances has  been  halted."  the  former  Mon- 
tana State  Uni\rrsity  professor  admitted: 

"Pepre-jcntntlve  government  has  vet  to 
deal  cfTcctively  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
bureaucracies  responsive  to  the  public  need." 
Mansfield  cnllpd  for  Congress  to  spend  less 
time  writing  laws  and  more  time  Investigat- 
ing ho'v  lav.s  are  executed. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  for  the  past  14 
years  K?id  a  "shock  has  been  .sent  by  the 
people  to  Washington"  because  the  public  Is 
"cauL^ht  between  the  jaws  of  Inflation  and 
recession,  the  efi'ects  of  which  were  Intensi- 
fied by  the  Indo-Chlna  war.  the  oil  crisis, 
and  the  growing  awnrenrss  of  an  inequitable 
tax  structure." 

Introducing  Mansfield  on  the  podium  was 
U.S.  Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  R-Vt.,  who  rlong 
with  U.S.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  D-Vt.,  U.S.  Rep. 
James  Jeffords.  R-Vt..  Gov.  Thomas  P.  Sal- 
mon. Mayor  Gordon  H.  Paquette.  UVM  Pres- 
ident Dr.  Edward  C.  Andrews  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara Snelllng  and  Aiken  and  his  wife,  Lola, 
sat  w  Ith  Mansfield  on  stage. 

Andrews.  Stafford  and  Salmon  delivered 
short  addresses  before  the  speech  praisin" 
Aiken  and  Mansfield.  ° 

Aiken  later  remarked  that  Mansfield  "dis- 
likes war  because  he  went  to  war  when  he 
was  14  and  didn't  like  it."  The  Montana  sen- 
ator, a  long-time  breakfast  companion  of 
Aiken,  fought  with  the  U.S.  Navy  In  World 
War  I.  ^ 

Tlie  lectiue  series,  envisioned  ns  a  perma- 
nent tribute  to  Alkcn,  who  held  virtually  all 
top  offices  In  Vermont  and  served  34  years 
In  the  Senate,  will  be  supported  by  a  •S250,- 
000  endowment  fund  being  raised. 

University  officials  hope  it  wUl  become  a 
forum  for  world  leaders  to  issue  statements 
on  foreign  policy,  energy  and  agriculture 
In  years  to  come. 

The  second  lecture  will  take  place  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday  here  when  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  will  sijeak 
about  the  world  food  crisis. 

Mansfield's  discourse,  delivered  with  a 
forceful  Western  twang,  was  preceded  by  a 
dinner  here  attended  by  about  300  persons. 
After  the  speech.  Dr.  Andrews  presented 
Mansfield  with  a  pair  of  Vermont  marble 
bookends  and  a  $20  appropriation  from 
UVM's  library  fund  for  books  of  his  and 
Aiken's  choice. 

Alkcn  was  given  a  book  of  tributes  vn-lt- 
ten  by  Vermonters  concerning  the  accumu- 
lation of  his  papers  and  records  at  the  uni- 
\ersitv. 
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I  From  tliC  Burlington  (Vt.)   Free  Press 

Mar.   3,    1975  J 

M.\NSFiELD  Is  Cold  to  Indochina  Aid.  Cites 

Cost  to  Aiken  Series  Audience 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
citing  the  price  of  past  American  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  reacted  coldly  Sun- 
day night  to  President  Fords  request  for 
$300  million  In  further  aid  for  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

"What  ought  to  remain  fre.^h  In  our  mind"?, 
lest  we  forget.  Is  the  price  we  have  paid  and 


will  contuiue  to  pay  for  that  involvement  " 
Mnnstield  told  an  audience  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

The  Montana  Democrat  pointed  to  55  000 
American  dead.  303.000  wounded,  and  ei40 
billion  in  aid  to  Southeast  Asia,  plus  "cul-- 
tares  disrupted  and  lands  destroyed." 

"Now  we  hear  talk  again  about  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam,"  he  declared.  "How  long 
will  this  last  and  when  will  we  lenrn':" "  The 
remark  drew  extended  applaure  from  about 
l.OCO  pcrs')n3  attending  the  first  lecture  In 
a  s?rios  hcrorJng  forn)er  Xinnoni  Ssn. 
Georf,c  D.  Aiken. 

Mansfield  told  the  audience  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  maintain  the 
c!r  vr:o;>mcnt.  production,  and  e-.port  of  iu-ms 
and  the  overseas  deployment  of  troops  at 
recent  levels  witliout  suffering  soverelv  on 
the  economic  front  at  home. 

He  also  warned  that  the  country  faces  a 
major  crisis  in  the  availability  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  energy  crisis,  he  said,  hxs 
sho^i-n  us  in  a  sudden  flash  the  precari- 
ous manner  in  which  our  entire  national 
economic  life  has  come  to  be  organized." 

"While  we  are  turning  out  ever  more  re- 
fined military  equipment,"  he  said,  "other 
niitions  are  doing  bjttsr  at  producing  elec- 
tronic cqi'ipmcnt,  pollution-free  automo- 
biles, are  buying  U.S.  resources  for  manu- 
facture and  resale  to  the  United  States." 

Mansfield  reminded  his  audience  of  the 
extent  of  U.S.  military  bases  abroad,  declar- 
ing that  the  effect  "is  not  unlike  the  give- 
away of  billions  of  dollars  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

"Even  now,"  he  said,  "we  have  over  300 
major  bases  overseas  and  more  than  a  thou- 
smd  minor  ones.  There  are  over  300.000 
American  servicemen,  plus  dependents,  235,- 
000  In  number.  In  Western  Europe.  Another 
38.000  are  stationed  In  South  Korea;  U.S. 
outposts  In  Southeast  Asia  contain  still  an- 
other 28,000. 

"Tlie  U.S.  military  presence  overseas  has 
been  too  much  for  too  long,  at  too  great  a 
cost,"  he  declared,  eliciting  more  applause. 

In  addition  to  feeding  Inflation  and  de- 
pleting raw  materials,  Mansfield  said,  the 
production  and  exportation  of  milltarv 
might  "diverts  large  amounts  of  inventive 
genius  and  engineering  skill  to  the  produc- 
tion of  military  equipment  which  lives  a 
short  and  not  very  useful  life  and  then  goes 
into  obsolescence." 

"It  directs  a  flow  of  federal  resources  from 
areas  of  urgent  domestic  need  Into  a  vast  and 
largely    u.seless    overseas    drain."    he   said. 

Mansfield  had  praise  for  the  efforts  by 
Congress  In  recent  years  to  deal  with  the 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  special 
praise  for  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

"They  have  been  active.  Innovative,  care- 
ful, cooperative,  and  they  have  been  made  up 
of  Americans  with  a  sense  of  decency,  integ- 
rity, and  fair  play." 

Mansfield  also  spoke  of  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  power  In  the  White  House- 
accumulation  which  has  been  going  on  for 
decades,  he  said— and  the  "decided  shift  " 
toward  the  end  of  the  Nixon  era  toward  'one- 
branch  government." 

This  shift,  he  said,  was  one  "v.'hich  mo.^t 
members  of  the  Congress,  of  both  parties, 
found  deeply  dbturblng  in  a  constitutional 
sense." 

However,  he  said,  "the  erosion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  has  been  halted." 
Mansfield  got  In  a  plug  for  the  financing 
of  election  campaigns  with  public  funds,  sav- 
ing, "It  Is  Incumbent  on  us  to  foreclose  an 
excessive  intrusion  of  great  wealth,  whether 
corporate,  labor,  personal  or  whatever,  into 
the  electoral  process." 

Mansfield  was  welcomed  at  a  reception 
and  dinner  before  the  lecture  by  Sen.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Stafford,  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Leahy,  Rep.  James  Jeffords,  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Paquette  and  UVM 
President  and  Mrs.  Edward  Andrews. 
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Attendance  at  the  dinner  was  estimated 
at  240.  Mansfield  flew  into  Burlington  In- 
ternational Airport  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
and  departed  for  Washington  late  Sunday 
night. 

[From   the   Times    (Vermont)    Argus, 
Mar.    3,19751 
H.^RD-HiTTiNG  Speech  Launches  Aiken  Lec- 
ture Series — Mansfield  Cites  Pitfalls  of 

U.S.  Foreign  Policies 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaplan) 

Burlington. — U.S.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield,  D-Mont.,  used  the  first 
George  D.  Aiken  honorary  lecture  here  Sun- 
day night  to  criticize  sharply  two  decades  of 
American  activity  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
-'cynicaV'  and  the  source  of  domestic  infla- 
tion. 

Speaking  to  about  1,100  persons  in  the 
Ira  Allen  Chapel  on  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont (UVM)  campus,  the  Montana  Demo- 
crat said: 

"Our  activity  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
has  resulted  in  55.000  American  dead,  $140 
billion  wasted,  cultures  disrupted,  people 
made  refugees  and  now  the  administration 
is  talking  again  of  more  aid  to  those  govern- 
ments. How  long  will  this  last  and  when  will 
we  learn?" 

That  statement  along  with  six  others  dur- 
ing Mansfield's  45-minute  address  which 
initiated  the  lecture  series  to  honor  the  re- 
cently retired  Republican  senator,  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
audience  of  students,  top  state  officials  and 
educators  from  all  of  Vermont's  colleges  and 
universities,   who  packed  the  hall. 

At  a  dinner  before  the  speech  Mansfield 
called  for  exiled  Cambodian  leader  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  to  wrest  control  from 
General  Lon  Nol,  whose  American-supported 
regime  Is  now  threatened  by  rebel  forces 
supported  by  Sihanouk. 

In  a  prepared  20-page  lecture  concentrat- 
ing on  the  success  of  congressional  leadership 
during  the  past  two  years  and  on  the  pitfalls 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  71 -year-old  Mans- 
field said  "U.S.  military  presence  overseas 
has  been  too  much  for  too  long,  at  too  great 
a  cost."  He  said: 

"While  we  are  turning  out  refined  military 
equipment,  other  nations  are  doing  better 
at  producing  electronic  equipment,  pollu- 
tion-free automobiles  and  are  buying  U.S. 
resources  for  manufacture  and  resale  to  the 
United  States.  So  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
use  federal  funds  for  extragavances  of  this 
kind." 

Mansfield  also  criticized  the  nation's  Mid- 
dle East  policy  saying  the  region  "has  scarce- 
ly been  a  preoccupation  of  our  principal  pol- 
icy makers  except  when  the  blood  of  war 
begins  to  flow." 

Claiming:  "The  Legislative  branch  has 
been  the  rock  of  the  republic  in  recent  years 
and  the  erosion  of  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  has  been  halted,"  the  former  Mon- 
tana State  University  professor   admitted: 

"Representative  government  has  yet  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  keeping  bu- 
reaucracies responsive  to  the  public  need." 

Mansfield  called  for  Congress  to  spend  less 
time  writing  laws  and  more  time  Investigat- 
ing how  laws  are  executed. 

Tlie  Senate  majority  leader  for  the  past  14 
years  said  a  "shock  has  been  sent  by  the 
people  to  Washington."  because  the  public 
is  'caught  between  the  jaws  of  Inflation  and 
recession,  the  effects  of  which  were  Intensi- 
fied by  the  Indo-China  war,  the  oil  crisis, 
and  the  growing  awareness  of  an  Inequitable 
lax  structure." 

Introducing  Mansfield  on  the  podium  was 
U.S.  Sen.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  R-Vt.,  who  along 
with  U.S.  Sen.  Patrick  Leahy,  D-Vt.,  U.S. 
Rep.  James  Jeffords,  R-Vt.,  Gov.  Thomas  P. 
Salmon,  Mayor  Gordon  H.  Paquette,  UVM 
President  Dr.  Edward  C.  Andrews  Jr.,  Mrs. 


Barbara  Snelllng  and  Aiken  and  his  wife, 
Lola,  sat  with  Mansfield  on  stage. 

Andrews,  Stafford  and  Salmon  delivered 
short  addresses  before  the  speech  praising 
Aiken  and  Mansfield. 

Aiken  later  remarked  that  Mansfield  "dis- 
likes war  because  he  went  to  war  when  he 
was  14  and  didn't  like  it."  The  Montana  sen- 
ator, a  long-time  breakfast  companion  of 
Aiken,  fought  with  tlie  U.S.  Navy  in  World 
War  I. 

The  lecture  series,  envisioned  as  a  per- 
manent tribute  to  Aiken,  who  held  virtually 
all  top  offices  in  Vermont  and  served  34  years 
in  the  Senate,  will  be  supported  by  a  $250,000 
endowment  fund  being  raised. 

University  officials  hope  it  will  become  a 
forum  for  world  leaders  to  Issue  statements 
on  foreign  policy,  energy  and  agriculture  in 
years  to  come. 

The  second  lecture  will  take  place  at  8  p.m. 
Wednesday  here  when  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  will  speak 
about  the  world  food  crisis. 

Mansfield's  discourse,  delivered  with  a 
forceful  Western  twang,  was  preceded  by  a 
dinner  here  attended  by  about  300  persons. 

After  the  speech.  Dr.  Andrews  presented 
Mansfield  with  a  pair  of  Vermont  marble 
bookends  and  a  $250  appropriation  from 
UVM's  library  fund  for  books  of  his  and 
Aiken's  choice. 

Aiken  was  given  a  book  of  tributes  written 
by  Vermonters  concerning  the  accumulation 
of  his  papers  and  records  at  the  university. 

Remarks  op  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
introduction 

When  George  Aiken  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate  last  year,  my  first 
reaction  was  to  talk  to  him  at  breakfast  the 
next  day  about  changing  his  mind.  He  was, 
it  seemed  to  me,  too  full  of  energy  and  too 
full  of  new  ideas  to  talk  about  leaving  the 
federal  government.  Most  of  all,  I  thought 
he  was  too  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
sanity  in  Washington.  Then,  there  flashed 
through  my  mind  an  "Aikenism"  of  some 
years  ago.  George  was  quoted  on  the  subject 
of  pruning  trees  in  these  words:  "Some  say 
you  shouldn't  prune  except  at  the  right  time 
of  the  year.  I  generally  do  It  when  the  saw 
is  sharp." 

With  that  thought  in  mind  it  was  possible 
to  understand  his  decision  to  leave  Washing- 
ton. All  those  years  he  had  spent  in  the  Sen- 
ate, thirty-three  of  them,  he  was  sharpening 
the  saw  of  his  wisdom  and  he  had  deter- 
mined with  that  accumulated  wisdom  that 
the  moment  for  pruning  had  arrived.  George 
Aiken  knew  it  was  time  to  come  back  to  his 
own  people  and  to  his  native  soil,  to  the 
green  mountains  and  quiet  streams  of  this 
lovely  state,  with  the  magnlflclent  tool  of  a 
fine  mind  and  a  warm  heart — In  excellent 
shape.  In  retrospect.  It  is  apparent.  In  truth, 
that  he  never  left  Vermont;  rather,  he 
brought  Vermont  to  Washington. 

George  Aiken  not  only  understands 
pruning  and  when  to  do  it,  he  Is  also  one 
of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities  on  wild- 
flowers.  Wlldflowers  and  George  Aiken  go  to- 
gether, just  as  George  Aiken  and  Lola  Perotti 
Aiken  go  together.  Wlldflowers  grow  in  a 
quiet  field,  on  a  rocky  ledge,  in  a  garden  or 
in  a  wooded  glen.  That  is  how  it  is  with 
George  Aiken.  He  is  at  home  and  flourishes 
wherever  he  may  find  himself. 

The  wildflower  Is  a  simple  thing,  jet  it 
emerges  from  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
chemistries.  It  demands  life;  it  affirms  life. 
And  in  its  unfolding,  life  finds  expression.  So 
it  is  with  George  Aiken.  His  Is  the  simplicity 
which  comes  when  the  complex  forms  into  an 
integrated  and  harmonious  whole. 

George  Aiken  has  dug  deep  into  the  soil 
of  human  understanding.  He  has  planted 
kindness  and  strength  wherever  he  has  gone. 
He  has  touched,  with  patience  and  toler- 
ance, all  that  his  hand  has  reached. 


I  consider  myself  very  fortunate.  Indeed,  to 
have  come  near  enough  to  him  to  fall  under 
his  influence.  He  has  bad  and  will  always 
have  my  deep  affection  and  admiration.  1 
have  long  since  regarded  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing colleague  and  an  understanding  and  be- 
loved friend.  So  I  am  delighted  with  ihi.s 
opportunl'.y  lo  be  in  his  local  habitat  where- 
in lie  the  well-springs  of  his  w^armlh  and 
Wisdom. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  There  being  no  further  mornhig 
business,  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  is  concluded. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  7,  Calen- 
dar No.  28,  the  Siu'face  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  and  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  coopehation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Acting  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Leahy'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Darla  West  of 
my  stafif  be  permitted  floor  privileges 
for  the  duration  of  discussion  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in 
bringing  up  S.  7,  Federal  legislation  to 
regulate  coal  mining,  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  long  overdue. 

Enactment  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  will  enable  the 
coal  industry  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  vast  coal  resources 
in  a  manner  which  will  assure  that  the 
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otiicr  natural  resources  of  our  country 
will  not  be  unnecessaiily  damaged. 

Congress  has  been  actively  consider- 
inst  surface  coal  mining  legislation  for 
the  past  4  years.  During  the  93d  Con- 
gres'i  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  October 
of  1973  by  a  vote  of  82  to  8.  The  House 
pr.sscrt  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
in  July  of  1974  by  a  vote  of  291  to  81. 

I  emphasize  this  October  1973  and 
July  of  1974.  because  those  bills  were 
ijocket  vetoed  at  the  end  of  the  .session. 

The  conference  commit  lee  met  almost 
30  times  for  over  100  horns  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  and 
Ilou.'^e  versions  of  the  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately after  all  those  30  meetings  and 
thode  hundreds  of  hours,  the  end  prod- 
uct of  all  this  intensive  study  and  de- 
bate did  not  become  law,  because  the 
President  did  not  sign  it. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Prc-ident  Ford 
vetoed  the  bill.  I  particularly  regret  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  override  his  veto  and  thus 
permit  the  industry  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  mining  coal. 

As  introduced.  S.  7  was  identical  to  the 
bill  pocket-vetoed  by  the  President.  It  is 
designed  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
the  need  to  protect  the  environment  and 
the  need  to  develop  our  coal  resoiuces 
io  meet  our  national  energy  needs. 

Tills  is  a  national  bill.  There  are  sub- 
stantial economic  and  geographical  dif- 
ferences in  all  areas  of  America.  The 
fertile  topsoil  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  can 
be  stockpiled,  while  the  ."^porse  and  arid 
top.soil  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  loses 
its  nutrients  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
The  rainfall  differs  so  gi-eatly  that 
reclamation  is  substruitially  easier  in 
some  areas  than  in  others;  the  depth  of 
the  coal  seams,  the  differences  in  mining 
techniques,  all  contribute  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  enacting  comprehensive  na- 
tional legislation.  Therefore,  this  bill  S.  7 
may  well  be  considered  as  minimal  in 
many  areas  and  it  will  be  the  respons- 
ibility of  State  administrators  and  of 
the  State  legislatures  to  make  the  re- 
gional ad.iustments  neces.sai-y  to  fit  the 
pattern  Into  the  special  needs  of  the 
respective  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  establishes  the 
basic  standard  that  land  may  not  be 
stripmined  unless  it  can  be  reclaimed. 
It  contains  specific  reclamation  stand- 
ards; gives  the  States  principal  respon- 
sibility for  regulation;  deals  with  sur- 
face impacts  of  underground  mining; 
establishes  a  reclamation  program  for 
previously  mined — "orphan" — lands;  au- 
thorizes establishment  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  institutes; 
and  provides  special  protection  for  cer- 
tain private  individuals  who  own  the 
surface  of  land  containing  coal,  the  sub- 
surface of  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summaiy  of  S.  7  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  President  Ford  sent  to  Con- 


gress an  Executive  communication  con- 
tauiing  the  administration's  proposed 
.suiface  mining  bill.  It  follows  S.  7  but 
makes  changes  which  would  overcome 
the  objections  which  led  to  the  pocket 
veto.  The  administration  bill  has  been 
introduced  as  S.  652. 

The  President  identified  eight  "crit- 
ical" changes  and  19  "important" 
chancres.  The  committee  reviewed  the 
President's  changes  very  carefully.  As  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  S.  7  incorpo- 
rated five  of  the  President's  changes 
verbptim  and  has  been  revised  to  resolve 
five  of  the  oth?r  problems  identified  by 
the  President.  I  P'^k  mianimoiis  consent 
that  a  listing  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations— in  the  order  tliey  appear  In 
his  February  6  letter — togetlier  with  the 
committee's  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vv'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  METCALf.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  approved 
S.  7  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2.  This  margin 
will,  I  suspect,  be  representative  of  tlie 
vote  in  the  entire  Senate. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportmiity  to 
commerjt  on  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
which,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  comments 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  minority 
views  in  the  committee  report,  are  totally 
misunderstood  by  its  opponents.  ^ 

First,  is  tlie  reference  to  "protecticRi 
given  to  alluvial  valley  floors."  The  mi- 
nority views  state  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  said  that  "the  defini- 
tion— of  alluvial  valley  floors — ^would 
preclude  mining  on  millions  of  acres." 
On  March  7,  Department  representatives 
stated  that  they  had  misunderstood 
what  S.  7  said.  They  thought  that  it 
banned  mining  in  alluvial  valley  floors, 
when  in  fact  strip  mining  is  banned  only 
if  it  would  have  a  "substantial  averse 
effect  on  fanning  or  ranching  operations 
being  conducted  on  alluvial  valley  floors 
where  such  valley  floors  are  significant 
to  such  operations."  They  stated  that 
even  under  the  broadest  conceivable  in- 
terpretation of  "alluvial  valley  floor"  the 
impact  would  be  much  less  than  implied 
in  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  propo.sc  to  introduce 
a  minor  amendment  that  would  be  in  the 
language  of  the  geologist  wlio  testified 
on  S.  7  in  tliat  March  meeting,  to  clarify 
and  narrow  the  definition  of  "alluvial 
valley  floor." 

The  minority  \iews  on  the  question  of 
stream  siltation  criticize  the  committee 
for  failing  to  recognize  the  economic 
ramifications  of  the  standards  imposed 
by  S.  7.  They  fail  to  mention  the  two 
amendmients  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee which,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, make  it  clear  that  "prevent"  is  not 
meant  as  an  absolute  requirement. 

Third,  the  minority  views  state  that 
S.  425 — and  by  implication,  S.  7 — "con- 
tained a  prohibition  agamst  f uitlicr  leas- 
ing of  Federal  coal  until  February  1, 
1976."  Tills  is  another  incorrect  descrip- 
tion of  S.  7— and  S.  425.  Section  716(o> 
of  S.  7  prohibits  the  lea.^ing,  until  Febru- 
aiT  1.  1976.  only  of  Federal  coal  under- 


lying privately  owned  sui-face.  This 
temporai-y  moratorium  does  not  apply 
where  tlie  surface  owner  has  agreed  to 
surface  coal  mining  prior  to  Februai-y  27, 
1975.  As  many  Senators  know,  coal  com- 
panies have  already  obtained  such  con- 
sent on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  the  western  areas. 

The  minority  \\e\\s  relate  the  need  to 
lease  Federal  coal  solely  to  the  16  billion 
tons  currently  under  lease.  Tliis  ignores 
tlie  fact  that  an  additional  12  billion  tons 
are  now  committed  to  private  develop- 
ment undor  pi-oferencc  right  lease  ap- 
phcatlons.  Thus  the  potential  impact  of 
this  Ihniccd  moratorium  is  really  vei7 
slight. 

The  minority  views  also  state  that  S.  7 
allov.s  a  variance  from  the  requirement 
to  return  mined  land  to  its  "approximate 
original  contour  for  Eastern  U.S.  strip 
mining  operations,  but  not  Western." 
This  is  wrong. 

The  variance  applies  to  a  mining  tech- 
nique— mountain  top  removal — not  a 
geographic  area.  This  technique  probably 
wUl  be  used  more  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  But  the  minority  fails  to  point  out 
another  exception  to  the  approximate 
original  contour  which  will  be  applicable 
prini.irily  in  the  West.  That  exception  is 
granted  \\hen  there  is  insufficient  over- 
burden— a  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
thick  Eastern  coal  scams.  Fm'thermore, 
man-made  lakes  can  be  created  after 
mining  under  the  definition  of  approxi- 
mate original  contour. 

Finally,  the  minority  continually 
stresses  the  fact  that  S.  7  places  greater 
bui'dens  on  surface  mining  than  imder- 
ground  mining.  Of  course,  the  major  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  deal  with  surface 
effects  of  both  surface  and  undergi'ound 
coal  mining.  The  minority  chooses  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  Congress  dealt  with 
the  imderground  effects  of  underground 
coal  mining  in  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
r.".3s  s.  7. 

Exhibit  1 

Erirr  •:.:';\i.M.\r.v  or  Surface  Miking  Conirol 

AND    RECLAMATION     ACT    OF     1975 

(1)  Environmental  Standards.  The  bill  e.s- 
t.ablisbes  the  basic  standard  that  lands  may 
not  be  surface  mined  unless  they  can  be 
reclaimed.  It  includes  the  following  environ- 
mental protection  standards:  prevexitlon  of 
dumpinsc  spoil  pnd  overburden  downslope  lu 
mountainous  areas;  a  requirement  that  mine 
sites  be  regarded  to  appro.xlmate  original 
contour,  including  backfilling  the  final  cut  to 
eliminate  lilghwalls;  revegetation  measm'es  to 
assure  land  stability  and  long-term  produc- 
tivlly;  end  water  protection  standards  di- 
rected at  protection  of  water  quantity  and 
quality.  The  latter  will  be  particulpjiy  sig- 
nificant in  maintaining  the  delicate  hydro- 
lor;ic  relationships  in  the  West  and  prevent- 
ing Rcid  mine  drainage  lu  the  East.  The 
environmental  performance  standards  are 
not  inJlexible,  however,  as  the  bill  provides 
for  variances  from  these  standards  in  ordet 
to  allow  cretaiii  planned  post-mining  land 
uses. 

(2)  State  Responsibility.  The  bill  gives  the 
principal  responsibility  for  surface  mining 
regulation  to  the  States.  The  States  are  given 
thii-ty  months  to  prepare  adequate  regula- 
tory programs  to  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards in  the  Act.  Federal  funding  Is  available 
to  help  the  States  prepare  and  enforce  such 
programs. 
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(3)  Surface  Impacts  of  Vndergrourtd 
Miries.  Tbe  bill  also  treats  stirface  impacts 
of  underground  mines  such  as  those  resulting 
from  mine  waste  disposal.  In  particular,  mine 
waste  embankments  are  covered  by  rigorous 
engineering  requirements.  In  order  to  prevent 
failures  such  as  occurred  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
where  an  embankment  gave  way  resulting  in 
the  death  of  125  persons. 

(4)  Reclamation  of  Orphan  Lands.  The  bill 
establishes  a  reclamation  program  to  repair 
past  damages  from  both  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mines  in  aU  regions  of  the 
country.  In  addition,  assistance  is  provided 
for  the  construction  of  public  facilities  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of  rapid  coal 
development.  For  ten  years,  a  reclamation 
fee  of  350  per  ton  for  surface  mined  coal  and 
250  per  ton  for  underground  mined  coal,  or 
lOvi  of  the  value  of  such  coal,  whichever  is 
less,  is  assessed  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
reclamation  program.  At  the  present  rate 
of  production  this  amounts  to  approximately 
$165  million  per  year.  One  half  of  this  money 
must  be  spent  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
collected. 

(5)  State  MiTieral  Institutes.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior  to 
establish  state  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  institutes  at  State  or  other 
eligible  universities.  These  Institutes  will 
perform  research  on  mineral  extraction  and 
processing  technologies,  and  train  engineers 
end  scientists  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's mining  Industry.  This  program  should 
help  to  avoid  future  materials  and  person- 
nel shortages. 

(6)  Surface  Ovmer  Protection.  Special 
problems  arise  where  coal  deposits  have  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  but  title  to 
the  surface  has  been  conveyed  to  private 
Individuals.  Tbe  bill  establishes  as  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  lease  for  sur- 
face mining  without  the  consent  of  the 
surface  owner,  Federal  coal  deposits  under- 
lying land  owned  by  a  person  who  has  his 
principal  place  of  residence  on  the  land, 
or  personally  farms  or  ranches  the  land  af- 
fected by  the  mining  t^eratlon,  or  receives 
directly  a  "significant  portion"  of  his  In- 
come from  such  farming.  By  so  defining  "svip- 
face  owner",  the  blU  shoxUd  prevent  specula- 
tors purchasing  land  only  in  the  hope  of 
reaping  a  wlndfuU  profit  simply  because 
Federal  coal  deposits  He  underneath  the 
land. 

At  the  same  time,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
any  undue  locking  up  of  Federal  coal,  gen- 
erous compensation  is  guaranteed  to  the 
surface  owner,  based  not  only  upon  the 
market  value  of  the  property  of  the  land, 
but  also  the  costs  of  dislocation  and  reloca- 
tion, loss  of  Income  and  other  values  and 
damages. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  surface  owner 
consent  Is  Intended  to  assure  that  the  sur- 
face owner  will  be  dealing  solely  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  give  his  consent  to  surface  coal 
mining.  Penalties  would  be  assessed  to  dis- 
courage the  making  of  "side  deals"  In  order 
to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


EXBIBIT   2 

Critical  Chances 

1.  Citizen  suits.  Administration  Recom- 
mendations: "S.  425  would  allow  clUzen 
suits  agaUist  any  person  for  a  'violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act*.  •  •  •  Citizen 
suits  are  retained  in  the  Administration  bill, 
but  are  modified  •  •  •  to  provide  for  suits 
against  (1)  the  regulatory  agency  to  enforce 
the  act,  (2)  mhi«  operators  where  violations 
or  reguUtions  or  permits  are  alleged." 

Committee  Comment:  Section  520  at  B.  7  is 
Identical  to  the  citizen  suit  provision  In  the 
Oeepwater  Port  Act  oC  1974,  which  the  Presi- 
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dent  signed  into  law  one  day  after  his  pocket- 
veto  of  8.  425.  The  C<Mnintttee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  -wm  lead  to  undue 
harassment  of  operators. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

2.  Stream  siltation.  Administration  Rec- 
ommendation: "S.  425  would  prohibit  In- 
creased stream  siltation — a  requirement 
which  would  be  extremely  dilficult  or  impos- 
sible to  meet  and  thus  could  preclude  mining 
activities.  In  the  Administration's  bill,  this 
prohibition  is  modified  to  require  the  maxi- 
niura  practicable  limitation  on  siltation." 

Committee  Comment:  This  recommenda- 
tion is  based  on  an  interpretation  of  Section 
G15(b)  (10)  of  S.  7  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  entire  legislative  history.  Both  the  Sen- 
at.3  and  House  recognize  that  surface  mining 
involves  at  least  temporary  disruption  of 
the  envh-onment.  S.  7  accepts  this  fact  and 
iii  not  a  "ban"  bill. 

The  Administration  fears  that  some  court 
will  Uiterpret  "prevent"  on  page  84,  line  13, 
as  a  ban  despite  the  overriding  language  on 
page  83,  lines  20-25  stating  the  standard  as 
"minimize  the  disturbance  to  the  prevail- 
ing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine  site  and 
in  associated  off-slt«  areas  and  to  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  water  In  surface  and 
ground  water  systems.  •  •  •  "  Adding  a  ref- 
erence to  "maximum  extent  practicable"  In- 
troduces economic  tests  which  are  not  ap- 
propriate to  environmental  protection  and 
not  necessary  to  permit  surface  mining. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Amend  615 
(b)  (10)  (B)  by  modifying  "prevent"  with  the 
plirase  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
using  the  best  available  technology". 

3.  Hydrologic  disturbances.  Administration 
Recommendations:  "S.  425  would  establish 
absolute  requirements  to  preserve  the  hydro- 
logic  Integrity  of  alluvial  valley  floors — and 
prevent  offslte  hydrologlc  disturbances.  •  •  • 
In  the  Administration's  bill,  this  provision 
Is  modified  to  require  that  any  such  disturb- 
ances be  prevented  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  so  that  there  will  be  a  balance 
between  environmental  protection  and  the 
need  for  coal  production." 

Committee  Comment:  See  comment  on  2. 
above. 

Committee  Recomendation:  Amend  S15(b) 
(10)  (P)  by  modifying  "preserving"  with  the 
phrase  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
using  the  best  available  technology". 

4.  AmbigwKis  terms.  Administration  Rec- 
omendation: "In  the  case  of  S.  425,  there 
Is  great  potential  for  court  Interpretations 
of  ambiguous  provisions  which  could  lead 
to  unnecessary  or  unanticipated  adverse  pro- 
duction Impact.  The  Administration's  bill 
provides  explicit  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  define  ambiguous  terms  so  as  to  clarify  the 
regvilatory  process  and  minimize  delays  due 
to  litigation." 

Committee  Comment:  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  a  very  unusual  provision. 
The  Secretary  has  general  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  define  terms.  The  courts  normally 
look  to  administrative  Interpretations  of  the 
law  to  resolve  ambiguities. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  pro- 
vision would  force  the  courts  to  give  very 
special  weight  to  the  Secretary's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  As  far  as  the  Committee  can 
determine,  this  would  be  a  unique  provision, 
at  least  in  Federal  law. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend' 
ment.  ■> 

5.  Abandoned  land  reclamation  fund.  Ad- 
jninistration  Recomjnendation:  "S.  425  would 
establish  a  tax  of  25(;  per  ton  for  under- 
ground mined  coal  and  SSf"  per  ton  for  sur- 
face mined  coal  to  create  a  fund  for  re- 
claiming previously  mined  lands  that  have 
been  abandoned  without  being  reclaimed, 
and  for  other  purposes.  *  •  •  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  would  set  the  tax  at  lOt"  per 
ton  for  all  coal  •  *  »  which  should  be  ample. 


"Under  S.  425  funds  accrued  from  the  tax 
on  coal  could  be  used  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment (I)  for  financing  construction  of 
roads,  utilities,  and  public  buildings  oa  re- 
claimed mined  lands,  and  (2)  for  distribu- 
tion to  States  to  flxianoe  roads,  utilities  and 
public  buildings  in  any  area  where  coal 
mining  activity  Is  expanding.  •  •  •  The 
Administration  bill  does  not  provide  author- 
ity for  funding  facilities." 

Committee  Comment:  The  amount  of  the 
fee  is  a  carefully  worked  out  compromise. 
The  Administration  has  done  no  estimatex 
or  calculations  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
100/ton  figure  nor  on  the  anticipated  cost 
or  scope  of  the  reclamation  program.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  the  cost  of  orphan 
I.ind  rehabilitation  to  be  almost  $7  biUlMi. 

The  broad  scc^>e  of  the  program  Is  particu- 
larly Important  In  the  West,  where  there  are 
relatively  few  "orphan  lands"  but  the  an- 
ticipated social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  proposed  coal  develop- 
ment are  large.  This  program  would  also 
create  a  large  number  of  Jobs. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

6.  Impoundments.  Administration  Recom- 
mendation: "S.  425  could  prohlUt  or  unduly 
restrict  the  use  of  most  new  or  existing  im- 
poundments, even  though  constructed  to 
adequate  safety  standards.  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill,  the  provisions  on  location  of 
Impoundments  have  been  modified  to  per- 
mit their  use  where  safety  standards  are  met. 

Committee  Comment:  The  concern  of  the 
Administration  In  recommending  this 
•change  Is  a  fear  that  S.  7  could  be  inter- 
preted to  require  the  relocation  of  ^r\Bting 
in-use  dams,  which  are  structurally  sound. 
This  Is  not  Intended. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

7.  National  forests.  Administration  Recom- 
mendation. "S.  425  would  prohibit  mining  In 
the  national  forests — a  prohibition  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  multiple  use  principles 
and  which  could  unnecessarily  lock  up  7  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  reserves.  •  •  •  In  the  Ad- 
ministration bill,  this  provision  la  modified 
to  permit  the  Agriculture  Secretary  to  waive 
the  restriction  In  specific  areas  when  mul- 
tiple resources  analysis  Indicates  that  such 
mining  would  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

Committee  Comment:  The  Administration 
indicated  that  it  has  no  plans  to  lease  Fed- 
eral coal  within  national  forests.  This  ban 
on  mining  In  national  forests  represents  a 
careful  compromise  between  last  year's  House 
bill  which  banned  surface  mining  in  national 
forests  and  national  grasslands  and  the  Sen- 
ate bin  which  did  not  contain  any  such  ban. 
The  national  grasslands  also  contain  7  billion 
tons  of  coal  reserves. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

8.  Special  unemployment  provisions.  Ad- 
ministration Recommendation:  "The  unem- 
ployment provision  of  S.  425  (1)  would  cause 
unfair  discrimination  among  classes  of  un- 
employed persons,  (2)  would  be  dlfflciUt  to 
administer,  and  (3)  would  set  unacceptable 
precedents  Including  unlimited  benefit 
terms,  and  weak  labor  force  attachment  re- 
quirements. This  provision  of  S.  425  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  Public  Law  93-567  and  Public 
Law  93-572  which  were  signed  into  law  on 
December  31,  1974,  and  which  significantly 
broaden  and  lengthen  general  unemployment 
assistance.  The  Administration's  bill  does  not 
include  a  special  unemployment  provision." 

Committee  Comment:  The  two  public  laws 
referred  to  by  the  Administration  tie  bene- 
fits to  general  trends  In  the  economy  and  not 
to  the  possible  Impacts  of  8.  7.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  few.  If  any,  coal  mine 
workers  will  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  enact- 
ment of  S.  7.  However,  It  seems  only  fair  to 
provide  special  benefits  to  anyone  who  does 
become  unemployed  because  of  the  Imposi- 
tion of  new  requirements. 
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Committee  Beeommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

"OTlIEtt  IMPORTANT  CHANGIS" 

1.  Antidegradation.  Administration  Rec- 
ommendation: "S.  425  contains  a  provision 
which,  if  literally  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
could  lead  to  a  uon-degradatlon  standard 
similar  to  that  experienced  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  •  »  •  Changes  are  included  In 
the  Administration  bill  to  overcome  this 
problem." 

Committee  Comment:  The  Administration 
view  is  based  on  a  very  unlikely  Interpreta- 
tion of  S.  7.  Adoption  of  the  Administration's 
lang\iage  for  Section  102(a)  would  not 
weaken  S.  7. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adopt  Ad- 
mmistration  amendment. 

2.  Reclamation  fund.  Administration  Rec- 
ommendation: "S.  425  would  authorize  the 
us©  of  funds  to  assist  private  landowners  in 
reclaiming  their  lands  mined  in  past  years. 
Such  a  program  would  result  in  windfall 
gains  to  the  private  landowners  who  would 
maintain  title  to  their  lands  while  having 
them  reclaimed  at  Federal  expense.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  deletes  this  provision." 

Committee  Comment:  This  provision  Is 
patterned  after  the  present  Soil  Conservation 
Service  programs.  The  original  Senate  provi- 
sion was  authored  by  Senator  Baker.  The 
Committee  reconunends  adoption  of  a  fur- 
ther amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Baker. 
Committee  Recommendation:  Expand 
coverage  to  100  acres  and  give  discretionary 
authority  to  Increase  Federal  matching  share 
in  specific  situations. 

8.  Interim  program  timinff.  AdviititHration 
Recommendation:  "Under  S.  425,  mining 
operations  could  be  forced  to  close  down 
simply  because  the  regulatory  authority  had 
not  completed  action  on  a  mining  permit, 
through  no  fault  of  the  operator.  The  Ad- 
ministration bin  modifies  the  timing  re- 
quirements of  the  Interim  program  to  mini- 
mize unnecessary  delays  and  production 
losses." 

Committee  Comment:  A  potential  morato- 
rium on  surface  raining  beginning  two  years 
after  enactment  was  originally  and  deliber- 
ately Included  In  last  year's  Senate  bill  (S. 
426)  to  provide  an  action-forcing  mechanism, 
by  puttmg  operator  pressure  o)i  states  to 
develop  their  programs  in  a  timely  way.  As 
Introduced  S.  7  extends  this  to  2 '4  years. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  moratorium  should 
take  place.  If  the  8ecret<u7  of  the  Interior 
sees  that  a  State  is  not  developing  an  ac- 
ceptable regulatory  program,  he  can  imple- 
ment a  Federal  program. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Amend  Sec- 
tions 604  and  50C  to  avoid  possibility  of 
shutdown. 

4.  Federal  Pmr  nipt  ion  Administration 
Recommendation:  "Tlie  Federal  Interim 
program  role  provided  in  S.  425  could  (1) 
lead  to  unnecessary  Federal  preemption,  dis- 
placement or  duplication  of  State  regulatory 
activities,  and  (2)  discourage  States  from 
assuming  an  active  permanent  regulatory 
role.  •  •  •  In  the  Administration  bill,  this 
requirement  is  revised  to  IhiUt  the  Federal 
enforcement  role  during  the  Interim  pro- 
gram to  situations  where  a  violation  creates 
an  imminent  danger  to  public  health  and 
safety  or  significant  environmental  harm." 
Committee  Comment:  The  Interim  pro- 
gram set  out  in  S.  7  represents  a  compro- 
mise which  moved  the  House  away  from  a 
Federally-run  program.  Lack  of  State  en- 
forcement of  programs  which  looked  good 
on  paper  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the 
past. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

6.  Surface  oumer  cofisent.  Administration 
Recommendation:  ""nie  requirement  In  S.  426 
for  surface  owner's  consent  would  substan- 
tially modify  existing  law  by  transferrlug  to 
the  surface   owner  co*t  rights  that  pres- 


ently reside  with  the  Federal  government. 
S.  426  would  give  the  surface  owner  the 
right  to  "veto"  the  mining  of  Federally 
owned  coal  or  possibly  enable  him  to  realize 
a  substantial  windfall.  In  addition,  S.  435 
leaves  imclear  the  rights  of  prospectors  under 
existing  law.  The  Administration  is  opposed 
to  any  provision  which  could  (1)  result  in 
a  lock  up  of  coal  reserves  through  surface 
owner  veto  or  (2)  lead  to  windfalls.  In  the 
.Administration's  bill  svuface  owner  and 
prospector  rights  would  continue  as  provided 
ill  existing  law." 

Committee  Comment:  Tlie  Administra- 
tion's position  Is  the  same  a.s  that  of  the 
original  Senate  bill.  This  provision,  the 
major  bone  of  contention  in  the  Conference, 
is  a  delicate  compromise  which  is  best  left 
untouched. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  nmend- 
iiient. 

6.  Federal  lands.  Administration  Recom- 
mendation: "S.  426  would  set  an  undesirable 
precedent  by  providing  for  State  control 
over  mining  of  Federally  owned  coal  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  In  the  Administration's  bill.  Fed- 
eral regulations  governing  such  activities 
would  not  be  preempted  by  State  regula- 
tions." 

Committee  Comment:  Tills  provision  stems 
from  last  year's  Senate  bill.  The  Committee 
believes  it  is  desirable  to  require  surface 
mining  on  Federal  lands  to  meet  staudar«3 
at  least  as  stringent  as  those  established  jy 
the  State  in  which  the  mine  Is  located. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

7.  Research  centers.  Administration  Rec- 
ommendation: "3.  426  would  provide  addi- 
tional funding  authorization  for  mining  re- 
search centers  through  a  formula  grant  pro- 
gram for  existing  schools  of  mining.  This 
provision  establishes  an  unnecessary  new 
spending  program,  duplicates  existing  au- 
rhorities  for  conduct  of  research,  and  could 
fragment  existmg  research  efforts  already 
supported  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
provision  Is  deleted  in  the  Administration 
Dill." 

Commiitce  Comment:  The  Admlnlstra- 
tJon'd  objection  ignores  the  important  train- 
ing asjjects  of  the  provision,  (Title  III) .  This 
provision  was  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
bills.  It  stems  from  a  bill  vetoed  by  President 
Ni.\on  in  the  92nd  Congress. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
i)5eni;. 

8.  P.ohihit'on  on  mining  in  alluinal  valley 
Iroorc.  Administration  Recommendation:  "8. 
•»2.5  would  extend  the  prohibition  on  surface 
mining  involving  alluvial  valley  floors  to 
arena  that  have  the  potential  for  farming 
or  ranching.  This  is  an  unnecessary  prohlbl- 
i.'ou  which  could  close  some  existing  mines 
and  which  would  lock  up  significant  coal  re- 
serves. In  the  Administration's  bill  recla- 
mation of  such  areas  would  be  required,  mak- 
ing the  prohibition  unnecessary." 

Committee  Comment:  Last  year  the  House 
bill  banned  surface  mining  Ui  alluvial  valley 
floors.  The  language  of  S.  7  as  introduced 
(Section  510(b)  (6) )  Js  a  compromise.  Alluvial 
valley  floors  in  the  West  frequently  have 
highly  significant  agrlculttiral  values.  In  view 
of  the  world  food  situation,  some  special  pro- 
jection of  such  valley  floors  which  are  slg- 
jiiflcant  to  farming  or  ranching  operations 
spoms  justified. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Amend  610 
(b)  (6)  to  make  it  more  precise  and  some- 
what more  limited  in  application. 

9.  Potential  nuyratorium  on  issuing  tnining 
permits.  Administration  Recommendation: 
•'S.  426  provides  for  (1)  a  ban  on  the  mining 
uf  lands  under  study  for  designation  as  un- 
suitable for  coal  mining,  suid  (2)  an  auto- 
matic ban  whenever  such  a  study  Is  re- 
quested by  anyone.  The  Administration's  bill 
modifies  these  provisions  to  Insure  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  proposals  for  desig- 
nating   lands    unsuitable    for    surface    coal 


mining  and  to  Insure  that  the  requirement 
for  review  of  Federal  lands  wUl  not  triccer 
such  a  ban."  *'' 

Committee  Comment:  Section  610(b)  ol 
S.  7  bars  the  issuance  of  surface  minine 
permits  for  lands  under  study  for  designa 
tlon,  untU  such  time  as  the  study  has  been 
completed  at  which  time  the  ban  is  lifted 
If  the  area  is  not  designated  as  unsuitable 
for  mining.  This  ban  is  necessary  since  the 
sect  ion  also  precludes  the  designation  as  un- 
.soliable  for  mhiing  of  any  area  in  which 
minmg  is  already  ongoing.  The  Admimstra- 
lion's  proposal  could  lead  to  having  all  re- 
views precluded  by  the  granting  of  permits 
prior  to  a  determination  bemg  made  on 
clesl^^nation. 

•I'he  fear  that  blanket  moratorla  will  occur 
Is  viiifounded  for  two  reasons.  First,  each 
study  for  designation  is  made  only  on  a  case 
by  case  bawls  upon  specific  petition.  Second 
S.  7  contains  specific  requirements  for  peti- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  required  to  issue  regu- 
lations defining  those  petitions  to  be  consid- 
trcd  valid,  to  preclude  frivolous  requests. 

With  regard  to  Federal  lands,  Section  522 
tb)  requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  re- 
view of  all  Federal  lands  to  determine  areas 
unsuitable  for  mining.  But  in  order  to  avoid 
lo/.icmg  up  Federal  coal  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
tracted study  (such  as  the  wilderness  study), 
there  is  no  moratorium  on  leasing  during  the 
period  of  review  under  the  provisions  of  S.  7. 

Committee  Recommendation:  i.  Amend 
52a(a)  to  require  the  regulatory  authority  to 
render  a  decision  on  a  petition  for  designa- 
tion as  unsuitable  within  one  year.  2.  Amend 
S2;>4i))  to  state  specifically  that  Federal  coal 
I'^a.'^eri  may  be  Issued  during  the  review  period. 

10.  Hydrologic  data.  Administration  Rec- 
omm.endation:  "Under  S.  425,  an  applicant 
would  have  to  provide  hydrologic  data  even 
where  the  data  are  already  avaUable— a  po- 
tentially serious  and  unnecessary  workload 
for  small  miners.  THe  Administration's  bUl 
authorizes  the  regulatory  authority  to  waive 
!he  requirement,  in  whole  or  In  part,  when 
the  data  are  already  available." 

Committee  Comment:  The  Administra- 
tion's proposal  appears  to  be  based  on  a  mis- 
interpretation of  S.  7  (Section  507(b)  (11). 
Tliere  Is  nothing  to  preclude  the  applicant 
from  using  already  available  data  in  his  per- 
mit application.  The  language  proposed  by 
the  Administration  permits  waivers  of  the 
"determination  of  the  hydrologic  conse- 
quences of  mining  and  reclamation"  not  just 
data  submissions.  This  determination  is  very 
important,  particularly  in  arid  and  .semi-arid 
areas. 

Committee  Recommetidation:  No  auieuu- 
inent. 

11.  Variances.  Administration  Recotnmen- 
dution:  "B.  425  would  not  give  the  regulatory 
authority  adequate  flexibility  to  grant  varl- 
snces  from  the  lengthy  and  detailed  perform- 
ance specifications.  The  Administration  Bill 
would  allow  limited  variances — with  strict 
environmental  safeguards — to  achieve  spe- 
cific post-mining  land  uses  and  to  acc<»nmo- 
date  equipment  shortages  during  the  interim 
progiam." 

Committee  Comment:  The  Conuulttee  be- 
lieves that  unlimited  variances  would  greatly 
weaken  the  bill  by  possibly  becoming  the  ruJe 
rather  than  the  exception. 

A  provision  allowing  variances  because  of 
etinipment  shortages  in  the  Interim  period 
was  hi  the  House  bill  last  year.  It  is  not  In- 
cluded in  8.  7  because  of  testimony  and  in- 
formation that  interim  standards  could  be 
compiled  with  using  existing  equipment,  so 
such  variances  were  not  needed. 

Committee  Recommendations:  No  amend- 
ment. 

12.  Permit  fee.  Administration  Recommen- 
dation: lUe  requirement  in  8.  426  for  pay- 
ment of  the  mining  fee  before  operations 
could  impose  a  large  "front  Mid"  cost  wblcb 
could  unnecessarily  prevent  some  mine  open- 
ings or  force  some  operators  out  of  business. 
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In  the  Adminlitratlon'a  bill,  the  regulatory 
would  have  the  authority  to  extend  the  fee 

over  several  years." 

Committee  Comment:  There  Is  nothing  in 
S.  7  as  Introduced  to  explicitly  preclude  a 
regulatory  authority  from  doing  this.  The 
jof  t  Statement  of  Managers  on  S.  425  ex- 
pressly stated  that  annual  paj-ments  would 
be  acceptable. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adopt  Ad- 
ministration amendment. 

13.  Preferential  contracting.  Administra- 
tion Recommendation:  "S.  425  would  re- 
quire that  special  preference  be  given  in 
reclamation  contracts  to  operators  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  bill.  Such  hiring 
should  be  based  solely  on  an  operators  rec- 
lamation capability.  The  provision  does  not 
appear  in  the  Administration's  bill." 

Committee  Comment:  S.  7  (Section  707) 
provides  a  preference  only  to  operators  "who 
can  demonstrate  that  their  *  •  *  operation, 
despite  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  have .  been  ad- 
versely affected"  by  regulation.  The  Secretary 
would  Incorporate  the  preference  into  his 
regtOatlons. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment 

14.  Any  Class  of  buyer.  Administration 
Recommendation:  "S.  425  would  require  that 
lessees  of  Federal  coal  not  refuse  to  sell  coal 
to  any  class  of  buyer.  This  could  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  both  planned  and  existing 
coal  mining  operations,  particularly  In  Inte- 
grated facilities.  This  provision  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Administration's  bill." 

Committee  Comment:  This  provision  (Sec. 
523(e) )  was  Included  in  S.  7  to  protect  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  6ther  small  pur- 
chasers. It  is  not  intended  to  abrogate  exist- 
ing contracts.  8.  7  prohibits  only  "unreason- 
able" denials,  not  any  and  all  denials. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

15.  Contract  aiitlwrity.  Administration 
Recommendation:  "8.  425  would  provide 
contract  authority  rather  than  authorizing 
appropriations  for  Federal  costs  in  adminis- 
tering the  legislation.  This  Is  unnecessary 
and  consistent  with  the  thrust  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Reform  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  In  the  Administration's  bill, 
such  costs  would  be  financed  through  appro- 
priations." 

Committee  Comment:  The  provision  for 
contract  authority  (Sec.  714(a) )  is  designed 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  begin  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act  rapidly  without  waiting  for 
appropriations.  This  seems  necessary  In  light 
of  the  specific  statutory  timetable. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

16.  Indian  lands.  Administration  Recom- 
mendation: "3.  425  could  be  construed  to  re- 
qiUre  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  regulate 
coal  mining  on  non-Federal  Indian  lands.  In 
the  Administration  bill,  the  definition  of 
Indian  lands  Is  modified  to  eliminate  this 
posslbUity." 

Committee  Comment:  S.  7  is  not  intended 
to  require  Federal  regulation  of  non-Federal 
Indian  lands. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adopt  Ad- 
ministration amendment. 

17.  Interest  charge.  Administration  Rccom^ 
mendations:  "3.  425  would  not  provide  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  interest  charged  on  unpaid 
penalties.  The  Administration's  bill  provides 
for  an  interest  charge  based  on  Treasury  rates 
so  as  to  assure  a  sufficient  incentive  for 
prompt  payment  of  penalties." 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adopt  Ad- 
ministration amendment. 

18.  Prohibition  on  mining  zcithin  500  feet 
of  an  active  mine.  "This  prohibition  in  S.  425 
would  unnecessarily  restrict  recovery  of  sub- 
stantial coal  resources  even  when  minUig  of 
the  areas  would  be  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  areas  Involved.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion's bill,  mining  would  be  allowed'ln  such 
areas  as  long  as  It  can  be  done  safely." 


Commiitee  Comment;  There  ate  seriota 
safety  problems  involved,  particularly  frwn 
biasing  near  "gassy"  mines. 

Committee  Recommendation:  No  amend- 
ment. 

19.  Haul  roads.  Recommendation:  •'Re- 
quirements of  S.  425  could  preclude  some 
mine  operators  from  moving  their  coal  to 
market  by  preventing  the  connection  of  haul 
roads  to  public  roads.  The  Administration's 
bill  would  modify  this  provision." 

Committee  Comment:  This  was  not  tlie 
inleutof  S.  7. 

Committee  Recommendation:  Adopt  Ad- 
ministration amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  my  preliminary  remarks.  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legisls^tive  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  Piesident,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
approve  S.  7,  the  Sui-face  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975. 

It  is  worth  recalling  today  that  indus- 
try has  in  the  past  fought  strip  mining 
bills  far  less  stringent  than  the  legisla- 
tion before  Congress  today.  The  delay  in 
enacting  legislation,  caused  largely  by 
industry's  opposition — and,  may  I  say. 
not  all  industry — has  brought  the  na- 
twe  and  scope  of  the  strip  mining  prob- 
lem more  sharply  into  focus.  The  need 
for  strong  regulation  of  strip  mining 
practices  is  more  apparent  to  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  before.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  existence  of  an  urgent  need  for 
coal  will  somehow  forestall  effective  reg- 
ulation of  strip  mining  are  whistling  in 
the  dark. 

On  numerous  occasions,  Including  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
Congress  has  shown  that  it  understands 
the  need  for  careful  tradeoffs  between 
enei'gy  needs  suid  environmental  con- 
cerns. But  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  legitimate  environmental  goals 

The  essential  requirement  foe  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  domestic  energy  re- 
soui'ces  to  support  the  Nation's  social 
and  eccHiomic  well-being  is  being  in- 
creasingly recognized  as  a  major  national 
issue.  It  is  clear,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  coal,  that  we  have  ample  reserves.  By 
all  estimates  our  physical  coal  reserves 
are  sufficient  to  meet  our  needs,  even  at 
greatly  increased  rates  of  consumption, 
for  himdreds  of  years.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  coal  in  the  groimd.  Simply 
stated,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  how 
to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  ground  and  use 
it  in  environmentally  acceptable  way.s  on 
an  economically  competitive  basis. 

Federal  legislation  to  regulate  coal 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  is  a  cru- 
cial measure  to  Insure  an  adequate  en- 
ergy supply  while  preserving  and  main- 
taining a  satisfactory  level  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  committee  is  aware- that  represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  industry  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  possible  "production  losses" 


which  enactment  of  8.  7  might  cause. 
The  figures  given  vary  so  widely  as  to 
render  them  basically  meaningless.  For 
example,  the  administration  has,  at  vari- 
ous times,  indicated  "losses"  ranging 
from  14  to  141  million  tons  per  year. 

Tlie  administration's  latest  estimates 
are  based  on  four  assumptions: 

( 1 )  Coal  prices  would  not  increase. 

(2)  Mining  technology  would  remain  at  its 
present  state. 

(3)  New  mining  areas  would  not  be  opened 
in  the  West. 

(4)  Capital  liuesLments  would  not  increase 
in  mining  and  related  industries. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration expressly  states  that — 

If  the  reverse  of  any  of  the  above  assump- 
tions  occurred,  the  overaU  coal  production 
could  increase. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  and  continuing  in- 
crease in  coal  prices  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  proposed  new  coal  mines  in  the 
West,  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  significant  losses  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  fact  is  that  at  current  production 
levels,  this  country  has  more  than  500 
years  of  coal  reserves,  or  as  I  recall  the 
overall  figures,  something  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  all  the  known  coal  reserves 
in  the  world.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about 
a  diininition  in  production  at  present 
prices,  much  less  those  anticipated  in  the 
future,  and  It  is  even  more  ridiculous, 
given  the  massive  amoimt  of  our  coal 
reserves,  to  refuse  to  assume  the  reloca- 
tion of  mining  operations,  for  example, 
to  areas  which  can  be  prudently  mined — 
in  estimating  the  impact  of  this  bin. 

S.  7  will  internalize  mining  and  recla- 
mation costs,  which  are  now  being  borne 
by  society  in  the  form  of  ravaged  land, 
polluted  water,  and  other  adverse  ef- 
fects, of  coal  surface  mining.  This  can 
be  done  without  significant  losses  in  coal 
production,  under  the  provisions  of  S.  7. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  to  S.  7  recommended  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  problems  cited  by 
President  Ford  as  reasons  for  his  veto  of 
S.  425  last  year.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
President  should  not  sign  S.  7  when  it 
reaches  his  desk. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  remind  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  administration  of  the  pledge 
I  made  to  the  President  last  December 
17  to  correct  any  unanticipated  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  in  implementation 
of  the  bill  during  the  2',^ -year  period 
after  its  enactment  before  it  comes  into 
full  force  and  effect.  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  weakening  the  bill,  because  of  vague 
fears  about  possible  impacts  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  luge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove S.  7  today. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Pixels,  has  led 
the  committee  efforts  to  develop  surface 
coal  mining  legislation  during  the  last  3 
years.  His  tireless  efforts  are,  I  believe, 
soon  to  bear  fruit  in  enactmerit  of  a  firm 
but  fair  Federal  statute  to  guide  the 
States  in  i-egulating  strip  mining.  The 
American  people,  and  particularly  the 
citizens  of  Montana  who  are  probably 
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about  to  witness  a  great  Increase  in  coal 

mining  in  their  State,  owe  him — as  well 

as  the  Nation  owes  him — a  great  debt  of 

giatitude. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 

tijue  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

Qiioi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 

will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk   i>ro- 

tcedcd  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

uiiiinimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiihout 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  more 

than  2  years  Congress  has  given  very 

close  attention  and  has  put  much  effort 

into  a  bill  to  provide  some  basic  law 
that  would  govern  the  removal  of  coal 

by  surface  mining  methods.  I  am  one  of 
the  11  who  asked  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affahs.  I  did  that  despite  the 
fact  that  I  have  real  misgivings  about 
.some  of  the  provisions  that  are  contained 
in  tlie  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) .  Not  only  have  we  worked  together 
here,  but  we  have  cosponsored  amend- 
ments. I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs is  the  so-called  Metcalf-Hansen 
amendment. 

In  addition,  we  have  actually  made  on- 
the-site  investigations  of  strip  mining 
operations  in  the  West,  We  have  also 
held  hearings  chaired  by  Senator 
Metcalf  In  Wyoming  cities  as  well  as  in 
Montana  cities. 

The  distingiiished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  mentioned  that  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity of  conditions  nationwide,  and  he 
could  not  be  more  right  about  that.  I 
sliare  that  feeling.  Because  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
condition.s  nationwide,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  this  bill  should  not  deal  too 
specifically  with  problems  that  may  be 
particularly  important  to  one  section  of 
the  coimtry  or  another.  I  think  it  should 
incorporate  into  law  certain  broad  guide- 
lines. I  believe  that  many  Senators  will 
agree  with  those  of  us  who  voted  to  sup- 
port It  that,  first  of  all,  we  want  to  be 
certain  before  the  lands  are  mined,  there 
will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  lands  can 
be  reclaimed  and  will  be  reclaimed.  That 
is  the  first  and  the  most  Important  pro- 
vision of  this  bill— to  set  up  a  permit 
system  and  to  set  up  a  reclamation  re- 
quirement wtiich  will  ensure  that  when 
those  sections  of  the  country  have  made 
their  contribution  to  the  Nation's  energy 
supply  through  the  production  of  coal, 
those  lands  are  going  to  be  reclaimed  In 
a  fashion  that  will  insure  their  continu- 
ing productivity,  then-  acceptability  so 
far  as  other  ases  are  concerned,  which 
mclude  recreation  and  ja^t  plain 
aesthetics. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job  In 
m.suring  that  that  sort  of  end  re.sult  is 
fuaranteed. 

In  addition,  coming  from  the  West,  as 
does  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
this  bill,  we  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
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sxuface  owner  Is  treated  fairly,  because 
most  of  the  coal  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  bill,  for  the  short  term, 
will  be  federally  owned  coal,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  privately  owned  coal. 
Not  aU  coal  that  will  be  dealt  with  fits 
into  that  categoiy,  but  much  of  it  does. 
Of  course,  Senators  know  that  this  is 
ii  problem  imique  to  the  West,  where  the 
Federal  Government  a  number  of  years 
.igo  kept  title  to  the  minerals  underly- 
ing the  surface,  when  the  amount  of  land 
that  could  be  homesteaded  for  a  Krazing 
homestead  was  increased  from  the  160- 
;icie  initial  limitation  to  a  larger  acre- 
age. 

For  a  long  time,  this  problem  really 
did  not  come  into  focus,  because  earlier 
in  this  century  there  was  not  the  appro- 
priate machinery  to  strip  away  the  over- 
burden and  there  was  not  the  technology 
developed  at 'that  time,  either,  which 
pei-mitted  the  coal  operator  to  remove  the 
overburden  as  it  is  now  being  removed 
in  the  West  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Enst,  to  take  the  coal  out  and  then  either 
to  leave  it,  as  was  oftentimes  done  in 
Appalachia,  or  to  put  it  back  together, 
iis»  we  are  now  insisting  It  be  done  in 
the  West.  But  that  is  aU  changed.  It  is 
changed  because  we  have  the  machines 
now  that  can  strip  away  enormous 
amoimts  of  overburden.  We  have  ma- 
chines which  make  it  profitable  to  utilize 
this  som-ce  of  energy,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  under  a  rather  significant 
amount  of  overburden.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  dealing. 
So  I  say  that  the  second  goal  that  I 
have  in  mhid— and  I  am  certain  it  is 
.shared  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana — is  that  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  man  who  owns  the  siuiace  only  is 
treated  fairly;  because  at  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  withheld  the  title 
to  the  minerals  and  kept  that  title  In 
tlie  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  typical  homesteader  in  the 
West  had  little,  if  any,  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  surface  mining  operations  we 
now  know  about  and  have  witnessed 
would  ever  have  taken  place. 

Third,  I  have  a  concern  that  I  am 
certain  is  shared  by  many  people — I  be- 
lieve most  people— that  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  m  this  time  of  national  energy 
and  emergency,  coal  can  fill  the  unique 
role  that  Is  now  offered  to  it. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  report  on  the 
congressional  program  of  economic  re- 
covery and  energy  sufficiency.  Most  Sen- 
ators know  that  this  is  the  Democratic 
report  that  was  put  together  and  was 
intended  to  be  the  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message.  Without  going  in- 
to any  differences  that  may  exist  be- 
tween the  President's  energy  message 
and  the  program  that  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  Democratic  majorities,  both  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  let  me  say 
that,  along  with  Uie  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  recognize  and  call  atten- 
tion to,  imder  table  6,  the  important  role 
that  coal  can  play.  They  point  out  that 
the  production  goals  for  1975  for  coal 
contemplate  1.9  million  tons  per  day, 
which  translated  into  million  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  a  day  would  be  7.5  million 
barrel.s  of  oil  per  day.  This  report  Indi- 
cate.*; tJ):n  by  1980,  that  figure  would 


probably  rise,  or  hopefully  would  rise 
under  then-  program,  to  2.52  million  tons 
per  day,  or  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
10  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day;  that  by 
1985,  the  coal  production  that  they  hope 
could  be  brought  about  would  increase 
to  3.81  million  tons  per  day,  or  the  equiv- 
alent of  15  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

So  there  is  no  argument  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  between 
the  administration  and  Congi-ess,  over 
the  role  that  coal  can  play  in  America V 
economy  and  short-range  future. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  next  point : 
In  addition  to  insuring  that  we  have  a 
good  reclamation  law  passed  which  will 
guarantee  that  land  will  be  reclaimed 
once  it  has  been  mined,  in  addition  to 
being  certain  that  we  treat  the  surface 
owner  only  fairly,  our  third  goal  must  be 
to  make  siu-e  that  the  Nation  has  accesf- 
to  its  coal  supply.  This  bill  does  have  a 
reclamation  progi-am.  The  criticism  I  find 
with  that  program  is  that  It  may  spell 
out  in  too  precise  detail  what  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the  lands 
once  they  are  mined. 

I  say  that  because  what  may  seem 
obvious,  what  most  of  us,  at  first  blush, 
might  agree  would  make  good  sense,  doe.s 
not  always  add  up  that  way  when  we 
look  at  the  facts.  Generally,  the  concept 
that  lands  are  to  be  returned  to  their 
original  contom-  or  to  that  contour  inso- 
far as  is  practicable  soimds  like  good 
sen.se.  It  does,  imtil  you  have  visited  or 
until  you  have  seen  what  has  happened 
•some  places  in  Appalachia  where,  be- 
cause of  the  uniqueness  of  the  contour 
of  that  country,  the  topography  of  the 
coimtry,  occasionally  it  may  make  good 
sen.se  not  to  try  to  put  the  land  back  to- 
gether as  it  was  before  the  mming  oper- 
ation began.  Sometimes  the  need  for 
flat  areas  is  so  compelling  as  to  recom- 
mend— as  has  indeed  been  done  in  a  few 
places  in  Appalachia — advantage  be 
taken  of  the  mountain  of  soil  produced 
bj'  mining  by  leveling  it. 

One  Uttle  school  that  I  read  about  and 
saw  pictures  of  was  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  engage  in  football  because  onlj* 
following  a  siulace  mining  operation, 
with  the  spoil  material  leveled  out,  wa-s 
that  particular  high  school  able  to  have 
a  football  field.  In  other  places,  housing 
developments,  hospitals,  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  parking  lots  have  evolved  be- 
cause a  city  or  a  community  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  way  earth  lia.s 
been  moved.  These,  of  course,  are  deci- 
sions that  I  think  ought  to  be  left,  as 
nearly  as  they  can  be,  to  local  communi- 
ties and  to  States  and  the  appropriate 
environmental  agencies  in  those  political 
.subdivisions. 

There  have  been  included  in  this  bill 
funds  to  bring  about  a  reclamation  of 
orphan  lands.  These  are  lands  which 
were  surface  mined  in  times  past  and 
now  remain  essentially  as  they  were  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  mhiing  operation. 
The  finger  has  been  pointed  at  industrj'. 
It  ought  to  be  said,  in  all  fairness  to  hi- 
dusti-y,  that  the  time  was  in  this  country 
when  our  only  seeming  concern  was  to 
try  to  get  a  product  made,  produced,  or 
to  have  It  available  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Certainly,  this  has  been  true  Insofar 
as  siulace  mining  in  times  past  was  con- 
cerned. No  one  said,  or  at  least  not  many 
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people  said,  "Restore  the  land."  We  now 
know  that  we  do  not  want  to  continue 
such  a  policy  and  very  rightly,  I  think. 
With  my  full  support  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  every  one  of  us  on  the  Committee 
of  ths  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
the  Senate,  we  are  insisting  that  lands 
be  returned  so  as  to  insure  their  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  a  better,  stronger, 
more  beautiful  America. 

We  talk  about  orphan  lands.  Moneys 
will  be  set  aside,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Senate  bill,  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  restore  these  orphan  lands. 
But  of  even  greater  urgency,  of  even 
greater  immediate  concern  than  trying 
to  restore  the  damage  done  by  past  sur- 
face mining  operations  which  formed 
orphan  lands,  is  the  problem  of  subsid- 
ence. 

In  a  Wyoming  city.  Rock  Springs,  we 
know  firsthand  what  subsidence  means. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  earth 
that  occurs,  oftentimes  long  after  an 
underground  mining  operation  has  been 
completed  and  abandoned.  In  Rock 
Springs,  in  Pennsylvania,  most  pointed- 
ly depicted  in  Scranton,  which  I  visited, 
in  many  places  in  Appalachia  and 
throughout  other  areas  of  the  Middle 
West,  eventually,  the  pull  of  gravity  caves 
in  the  timbers  that  have  been  put  in 
mines  or  the  rock  formation  above  a  coal 
deposit,  and  the  earth  begins  to  settle. 
If  this  occurs  in  areas  where  people  do 
not  live,  it  does  not  make  a  pretty  pic- 
ture; oftentimes,  fire  follows.  But  it  be- 
comes a  very  serious  problem  when  it  oc- 
cui-s  where  people  live.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation in  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Old  people,  and  yoimg  ones,  too,  for 
that  matter — but  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  older  people  whose  produc- 
tive years  have  long  since  passed,  who 
have  only  their  home  and  what  they 
have  been  able  to  save  or  what  they  re- 
ceive in  the  way  of  social  security  or  pen- 
sions—find that  their  house  foundations 
are  cracking  and  their  houses  are  shift- 
ing and  settling.  This  is  happening  right 
now  in  Wyoming  and  it  is  happening  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  think  it  is  a  problem 
that  we  need  first  to  address  of  all  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about. 

There  are  many  things  that  happen 
when  foimdations  lose  the  support  of 
the  earth  beneath  them.  Water  mains 
break.  Sewer  lines  ruptiu-e.  Gas  lines 
break  or  fracture.  All  of  these  things 
present  very  real  problems  to  people  who 
live  in  towns  and  cities  where  that  sort 
of  subsidence  is  occurring.  Houses  have 
exploded  because  a  ruptured  gas  line  has 
seeped  gas  into  some  of  the  lower  areas 
and  a  spark  has  ignited  the  gas.  More 
times  than  not,  it  has  been  foimd  that  the 
cause  of  the  problem  was  a  ruptured  nat- 
ural gas  line. 

In  other  places,  underground  fires, 
which  inevitably  result  when  coal  is  re- 
moved from  underground  and  oxygen 
comes  in  contact  with  coal,  fires,  sooner 
or  later,  always  follow.  This,  too,  Is  a 
real  problem,  because  the  fames,  the 
carbon  monoxide,  that  result  from  that 
sort  of  incomplete  combustion,  may  fol- 
low water  pipe  Imes,  sewer  lines,  gas 
Imes,  or  just  cracks  in  the  earth,  and  seep 
into  basements  of  homes,  and  after  hav- 


ing filled  the  basements,  seep  into  other 
areas.  Asphyxiation  has  occurred  in 
many  homes  over  the  long  course  of 
imder ground  mining  in  this  country.  Car- 
bon monoxide  fumes  have  seeped  in 
during  the  night  and  people  have  passed 
on  in  their  sleep.  Entire  families  have 
been  found  dead. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  to  address  and  we  are  assured  can 
be  addressed  properly  with  the  reclama- 
tion money  that  is  included  in  this  bill 
by  virtue  of  a  tax  on  the  coal  that  will 
be  taken  by  surface  mining  operations, 
along  with  a  lesser  amount  per  ton  that 
will  be  contributed  by  underground  min- 
ing oi>erations. 

In  the  West,  v/here  we  do  not  have  very 
much  water  in  many  places,  and  gen- 
erally not  enough  any  place,  our  concern 
for  alluvial  valley  floors  is  high  on  our 
list  of  priorities.  I  believe  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  specific  language  that  we  find 
in  the  bill  goes  beyond  what  should  have 
been  put  in  the  bill.  I  say  this  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  lack  of 
agreement  among  experts  as  to  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  alluvial  valley  fioors. 
We  are  using  terms  of  art  that  are  sub- 
ject to  different  interpretations  and  I 
think  that  this  issue  might  better  be 
addressed  by  the  respective  States  than 
to  have  it  included,  as  it  presently  is,  in 
the  bill. 

We  speak  about  giving  the  surface 
owner,  through  the  stu-face  owner  con- 
sent provision,  the  right  to  say  whether 
or  not  mining  shall  occur.  I  support  that 
provision.  I  support  it  because  we  are 
introducing  a  new  concept  that  was  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  first  began  to  withhold  title 
to  its  coal  as  it  passed  title  to  the  surface 
of  its  lands  to  homesteaders  in  the  West. 

I  think  that  by  virtue  of  the  alluvial 
valley  floor  section,  section  510(b)  (5)  In 
this  bill,  we  are,  in  effect,  likely  to  deny 
to  the  surface  owner  whose  surface 
covers  an  alluvial  valley  floor,  as  ulti- 
mately determined  by  a  court,  the  right 
to  say  whether  there  shall  be  any  mining. 
I  think  that  this  section  of  the  bill  should 
be  deleted  from  the  permit  approval  or 
denial  section.  There  are  adequate  safe- 
guards in  other  sections  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect alluvial  valleys.  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  accomplish  that. 

I  have  also  offered  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  the  right  of  the  surface  owner 
to  grant  permission  or  to  deny  permission 
to  an  energy  company,  by  surface  meth- 
ods, to  extract  coal  from  the  ground  un- 
derlying the  surface  which  he  owns. 

My  amendment  proposes  that  if,  as  this 
bill  does,  we  give  the  surface  owner  the 
right  to  grant  or  to  deny  permission, 
then  we  ought  not  to  determine  as  strict- 
ly as  we  have  done  what  he  may  receive. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that 
without  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  absent 
the  restrictions  that  are  contained  in  the 
bill,  the  rancher  Is  going  to  have  a  wind- 
fall profit.  I  suspect  that  whether  you 
agree  with  that  allegation  or  not  depends 
upon  a  definition  of  terms.  What  Is 
meant  by  a  windfall  profit? 

I  can  say  that  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  the  great  State  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Melcher,  put  together  some 
figures  that  he  presented  to  the  Senate- 


House  conference  committee  last  Decem- 
ber when  we  were  approving  the  bill 
which  was  later  vetoed.  When  we  were 
considering  this  particular  provision. 
Representative  Melcher  introduced  into 
the  Record  testimony  that  indicates  that 
even  if  a  rancher  were  to  be  paid  as  much 
as  $1,000  an  acre,  which  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  money  and  indeed  is  a  lot  of  money, 
in  terms  of  addition  to  the  cost  per  kilo- 
wat>hour  for  light  available  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  city  of  New- 
York,  the  increase  would  be  so  limited  as 
to  be  almost  irvfinitestimal. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  coal 
underlying  those  lands  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin  in  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  is  so  rich  and  so 
thick  that  to  add  an  additional  $1,030 
per  acre  to  the  cost  of  coal  would  have 
practically  no  effect.  But  why  do  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  take  away  all  pro- 
hibition as  to  what  the  surface  owner 
can  receive?  For  this  reason:  to  see  that 
the  surface  owner  is  treated  fairly.  If  he 
has  a  right  to  grant  permission  or  to 
withhold  his  consent,  and  the  right  freely 
to  negotiate  with  an  energy  company, 
then  no  one  can  say  he  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  protect  his  owti  best  interests. 

What  will  prevent  a  ripoff,  which  some 
would  say  would  result,  from  occurring? 
My  answer  is  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  coal  in  thi.".  country.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  said  not  too  many  min- 
utes ago  that  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, there  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient coal  to  last  for  500  years  or  more.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  long  before  that 
time  is  reached,  we  will  be  using  other 
forms  of  energy.  But  the  fact  is  there  is 
a  lot  of  coal,  and  every  rancher  who  is 
given  the  right  to  gi-ant  permission  or 
withhold  permission  knows  that  every 
other  rancher  is  in  the  same  situation.  If 
a  coal  company  is  unable  to  make  a  deal 
with  Rancher  X  it  may  very  well  go  to 
Rancher  Y,  and  from  the  sort  of  com- 
petition which  will  result  outlandish 
deals  will  not  be  negotiated.  Given  the 
consent  with  the  ability  to  negotiate  that 
I  have  outlined,  I  am  certain  that  any 
rancher  will  know  that  his  is  not  the  only 
coal  that  might  be  mined;  he  could  ask 
for  too  much  or  hold  out  too  long,  and 
have  the  train  leave  the  station  without 
him. 

That  would  be  the  main  reason  that 
reasonable  deals  will  be  worked  out  be- 
tween energy  companies  and  ranchers. 

It  does  have  this  great  added  advan- 
tage insofar  as  my  tlurd  major  objective 
is  concerned.  That  is  making  certain  that 
the  Nation  shall  have  access  to  its  coal. 
If  a  rancher  has  a  right  to  withhold 
consent,  but  is  not  given  a  chance  to  get 
what  he  feels  he  should  receive  or  is  fair 
to  him,  then  very  probablv  he  will  say 
no.  When  one  considers  the  checker- 
board ownership  pattern  of  land  in  the 
West,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  if  a  good  reclamation  plan 
is  constructed  for  a  block  of  coal  land, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  consent  from 
every  single  landowner  involved. 

In  some  respects  the  land  owniership 
pattern  resembles  a  checkerboard.  If 
landowners  of  60  squares  have  given  con- 
sent to  a  mining  operation,  and  4  have 
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not,  mining  could  not  take  place  under 
those  4  squares.  To  remove  the  coal  under 
60  squares  but  not  in  the  other  4,  would 
result  in  4  squares  sticking  up  like  toad- 
stools in  the  middle  of  that  checker- 
board. If  you  think  also  about  the  fact 
that  most  of  tlie  ranchers  in  the  West 
have  some  irrigation  operations  where 
they  raise  either  their  hay  or  perhaps 
other  crops,  you  can  readily  appreciate 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  water 
up  onto  the  tops  of  those  toadstools,  the 
areas  where  mining  had  not  occurred. 
If  the  gi-ound  around  them  was  lowered 
by,  say,  50  to  75  feet. 

So  my  point  is  that  unless  a  rancher 
has  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  an  energy  company,  confident 
that  he  can  work  out  a  fair  arrangement 
to  him,  he  will  withhold  his  consent,  and 
if  he  withholds  his  consent,  then  his  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  the  mining  operation 
could  indeed  make  it  impossible  for  an 
energy  company  to  put  together  a  recla- 
mation plan  that  would  be  acceptable, 
and  thus  deny  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  access  to  Its  coal. 

These  are  some  of  the  concerns  that 
I  have  about  this  bill.  I  voted  for  the 
bill.  I  voted  to  report  it.  I  am  pleased 
with  many  of  the  things  that  it  does. 
But  I  think  that  before  we  pass  it.  the 
country  needs  to  know  what  is  at  stake. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
administration  and  Congress,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  parties  in 
Congress,  have  agreed  on  the  immense 
role  that  coal  has  to  play  in  the  coming 
years,  and  that  it  is  of  great  national 
importance  to  all  of  us  that  we  do  have 
access  to  the  coal. 

I  hope  Senators  can  appreciate  that 
there  are  many  men  who  homesteaded — 
some  second  and  third  generation  ranch- 
ers, who  do  not  own  the  coal  under  their 
lands.  We  should  not  turn  our  backs  on 
them.  They  deserve  fair  treatment. 

Many  of  these  people  have  put  in  one 
lifetime,  or  maybe  two  or  three  lifetimes, 
of  effort  into  their  ranching  operations, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  at  all  to  see 
that  they  are  granted  their  rights  in 
being  able  to  withhold  their  consent  to  a 
mining  operation,  if  that  be  their  choice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  way  to  In- 
sure that  they  will  grant  their  pennission 
Is  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  negotiations  which  will  result 
In  a  fair  deal  to  them  and.  If  that  is  done, 
if  we  can  assme  that  end  result,  we  will 
assure  the  achieving  of  our  third  objec- 
tive which  is  that  the  Nation  can  gain 
access  to  and  make  use  of  the  coal  that  It 
owns. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  Metcalf-Hansen  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  proud,  goes  beyond  the  typi- 
cal piece  of  legislation  being  passed  by 
Congi-ess,  and  gives  to  each  of  the  States 
the  right  to  exceed,  if  they  choose,  the 
reclamation  requirements  and  standards 
and  degrees  of  perfection  that  may  be 
written  into  the  Federal  bill. 

If  the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  State 
of  Wyoming  have,  indeed,  they  have 
done,  decide  they  want  to  exceed  the 
Federal  law.  those  States  will  be  able 
to  do  that.  The  Metcalf-Hansen  amend- 
ment says  that  tougher  State  law  shall 
be  controlling. 
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I  am  proud  of  that  amendment.  It 
helps  keep  faith  with  what  Senator  Mex- 
CALF  and  I  told  our  people  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana,  that  we  wanted  to  have 
the  States  given  that  right. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  it  should  be 
understood  at  this  time  if  the  State  of 
Montana,  or  the  State  of  Wyoming,  or 
any  other  State  passes  a  stronger  law 
than  this  law  it  shall  be  controlling  on 
Federal  land,  on  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  any  constitutional 
question  that  should  be  raised  insofar 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  delegation  of 
power  to  administer  that  Federal  land 
to  that  State  administrator  or  the  State 
government  concerned. 

So  it  is  not  only  on  private  land.  It  is 
not  only  on  State  land,  but  it  is  also  the 
Federal  land  contained  within  that  area 
that  is  covered  by  our  amendment  that 
says  the  State  of  Montana,  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  or  the  State  of  Utah,  or  any 
of  those,  especially  the  public  land 
States,  if  they  pass  sti'onger  controls  or, 
in  fact,  say:  "We  are  not  going  to  allow 
strip  minhig  in  our  State,"  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  go  along  and  con- 
cur in  those  provisions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  very  much  for  spell- 
iiig  out  in  the  precise  fashion  in  which 
he  has  exactly  what  the  Metcalf-Hansen 
amendment  does. 

I  make  that  observation  to  say  again 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
METCALF)  and  I  have  insisted  all  along 
that  we  wanted  the  States  to  have  the 
right  to  exceed  the  thrust  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  Federal  law  If  they  chose 
to  exercise  that  right,  and  I  am  pleased 
indeed  that  this  amendment  has  been 
accepted.  I  think  it  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  we 
are  privileged  to  represent  here,  and  it 
has  been  an  encouragement  to  the  State 
of  Montana  and  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, as  well,  to  give  extra  consideration 
to  this  kind  of  legislation,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  and  when  this  bill  becomes  a 
Federal  law  It  will  miderscore  the  rights 
of  the  separate  States  to  have  their  own 
input  Into  the  surface  mining  laws  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  because  I  intended  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  committee  within  the 
committee  but.  In  terms  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  smface-mined  anthra- 
cite, in  which  the  exemption  favored 
only  one  State  and  allowed  that  State 
to  have  lower  reclamation  standards 
than  the  other  49  States  would  have  to 
have  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
Inconsistent  provision.  Inconsistent  with 
the  general  thrust  of  the  bill.  If  we  really 
were  serious  about  requiring  reclamation 
standards  of  all  surface  mining;  that 
exemption  was  in  the  original  bill,  and 


by  unanimous  voice  vote  at  the  time  of 
the  quorum,  at  the  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  amendment  which  was  adopted  It 
would  then  have  the  effact  of  requiring 
that  in  this  one  State  the  reclamation 
standards  for  surface-mined  anthracite 
would  have  to  be  at  l^ast  as  high  as  the 
reclamation  standards  from  all  other 
surface  mining  in  the  United  States.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyomin"?? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  is  consistent 
with  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  just  making  that  we 
would  permit  the  States  to  set  higher 
standards  If  they  wished,  but  In  no  In- 
stance would  they  be  permitted  to  set 
lower  standards  than  required  by  the 
general  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Montana  nodding  also. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  also  my  un- 
derstanding. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  both  Senators. 
Mr.  METCALF.  But  I  also  want  to 
miderscore  that  it  applies  to  Federal 
land  as  well  as  the  other  land.  Now,  the 
anthracite  proposition  in  Pennsylvania 
appUes  to  a  special  kind  of  coal,  and  it 
would  certainly  apply  to  lignite  or  bl- 
tiuninous  coal,  too.  But  out  in  the  West 
what  Is  so  Important  is  to  emphasize 
that  it  applies  to  the  Federal  land,  which 
Is  37  percent  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 
about  90  percent  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

and  In  between 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  66  percent  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Although  we  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  any  coal  or 
lignite,  so  we  are  not  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  this  bill  in  my  State  even 
though  the  Federal  Government  holds 
title  to  two-thirds  of  the  State.  But  I 
do  thank  both  of  the  Senators  for  un- 
derscoring the  determination  that  the 
committee  had.  and  thank  the  com- 
mittee hi  adopting  the  amendment  which 
I  ofifered  hi  the  committee  meeting  to 
delete  tlie  exemption  for  surface -mined 
anthracite. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  it  was 
a  provision  which  was  hiserted  in  the 
conference  last  year  after  it  had  left  the 
Senate,  and  It  did  not  have  Its  genesis  hi 
the  Senate  or  hi  the  administration  bill, 
and  I  suspect  there  will  be  efforts  made 
again  to  favor  that  one  State  and  one 
company  that  will  be  favored  by  it  If  It 
were  In  the  bill,  and  I  expect  those  ef- 
forts will  be  renewed  either  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  hi  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  record  we  are 
making  will  stimulate  the  people  who  will 
serve  on  that  conference  to  hold  stead- 
fast to  their  determination  that  one  State 
and  one  company  not  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  cwn- 
ments  by  the  disthiguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 
Mr.  President,  just  a  couple  of  more 
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points.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Jackson,  spoke 
about  the  ravaged  lands  of  this  country, 
and  certainly  I  would  be  among  the  first 
to  agiee  with  him  that  there  are  lands 
that  have  been  ravaged.  We  want  to  put 
them  back  together  again.  Part  of  that 
ravaging  has  resulted  from  underground 
mining  as  well  as  from  surface  mining. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  spoke 
about  the  polluted  water  in  this  country, 
and  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  the  biggest 
source  of  polluted  water  is  the  drainings 
from  underground  mining  operations, 
and  not  from  smface  mining  operations. 
That  underscores  again  the  importance 
of  reclamation  funds  which  shall  be  con- 
tributed to  by  the  coal  production  from 
underground  minmg  as  well  as  from  sm'- 
face  mines. 

There  was  an  effort  made  to  lower  the 
contribution  from  coal  production  from 
undergi'ound  mines  and  to  increase  It 
from  the  surface  mines. 

That  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee.  We 
kept  the  reclamation  fee  at  35  cents  per 
ton  for  coal  produced  from  surface  mines, 
and  at  25  cents  per  ton  for  coal  produced 
from  underground  mines.  But  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  early  funds  that  will  be 
spend  from  that  fund  will  go  to  the  mini- 
mizing or  eUminatIng  of  the  problems  of 
subsidence  and  the  problems  of  under- 
ground coal  fires. 

The  Senator  spoke  also  about  some  of 
the  other  problems  we  have.  Black  lung 
is  a  very  serious  problem.  We  have  many 
former  underground  miners  still  living 
in  Wyoming,  and  black  lung  is  a  problem 
that  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  has  resulted  in  an  im- 
pairment in  the  health  of  a  number  of 
others. 

That  is  a  disease  that  is  peculiar  and 
unique  to  imderground  mining  opera- 
tions, as  far  as  I  know.  There  Is  practi- 
cally no  incidence  at  all  of  black  Imig 
from  surface  mining  operations. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  there  are 
many  things  that  need  to  be  considered 
carefully  and  objectively  by  the  Senate. 
We  will  be  debating  this  bill  tomorrow, 
and  I  look  forward  to  having  amend- 
ments passed  that  I  think  will  improve 
the  bill  and  to  its  being  reported  out  and 
signed  before  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who  have 
worked  diligently  to  bring  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975,  S.  7,  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so 
early  in  the  94th  Congress.  Their  effi- 
ciency attests  their  understanding  of  the 
gravity  of  the  environmental  problems 
posed  by  coal  surface  mining. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  committee  for 
accepting  two  modifications  of  the  con- 
ditions and  limitations  placed  upon  the 
orphan  mine  reclamation  program  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultm-e,  section  404  of  the  bill.  My  espe- 
cial gratitude  to  Senator  Hansen  for  his 
help  with  these  amendments,  which  I 
sincerely  feel  are  critical  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
amendments  in  a  moment,  but  first  let 


me  offer  a  few  brief  observations  about 
the  fundamental  thrust  and  Impact  of 
this  bill. 

Several  years  ago  Senator  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  and  I  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
3000,  in  the  92d  Congress.  That  bill  em- 
bodied my  fimdamental  philosophy 
about  governmental  control  of  coal  sur- 
face mining.  It  provided  for  reclamation 
that  would  both  prevent  the  troublesome 
offsite  impacts  of  erosion  and  siltation, 
but  it  required  also  that  reclamation  re- 
store the  chai-acter  of  the  land  as  it 
existed  prior  to  mining. 

Tills  position,  which  is  essentially  that 
adopted  by  the  committee,  has  been  at- 
tacked by  those  who  feel  it  is  too  strin- 
gent, arguing  that  the  economic  or  mar- 
ket value  of  the  lands  affected  is  much 
less  than  the  investment  required  for 
total  reclamation  and  that  a  lesser 
degree  of  restoration  might  effect  equal 
environmental  protection.  I  remain  un- 
persuaded  by  this  argument  because, 
having  seen  the  devastation  and  disrup- 
tion of  underregulated  surface  mining  in 
the  Appalachian  region,  I  recognize  that 
a  reclamation  standard  for  coal  surface 
mining  is  a  plan  for  geologic  modification 
of  gi-eat  areas  of  land.  A  standard  which 
does  not  restore  the  character  of  the  land 
but  addresses  soil  stability  and  drainage 
problems  will  only  provide  pure  water  to 
communities  robbed  of  their  pride  and 
economic  potential.  It  is  a  difficult  quaUty 
to  articulate,  but  the  stark,  devastated 
hills  of  Appalachian  state  it  eloquently. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  recognizes 
this  substantial  economic  impact  and 
specifies  a  standai-d  which  will  protect 
the  character  and  use  of  mine  sites  as 
well  as  troublesome  offsite  Impacts. 

There  are  several  other  concepts  and 
provisions,  which  S.  3000  contained  and 
which  are  incorporated  in  this  bill  today. 
I  outlined  these  in  my  statement  sup- 
porting passage  of  S.  425  last  December 
and  would  like  to  repeat  them  briefly : 

S.  3000  targeted  for  control  and  regu- 
lation of  the  environmental  problems 
associated  with  coal  sm-face  mining.  S.  7 
while  it  has  a  somewhat  broader  scope, 
is  essentially  targeted  to  treat  these  same 
problems.  I  know  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  as  am  I,  with  the 
environmental  impacts  of  other  types  of 
mining,  but  by  focusing  the  effort  in  this 
legislation  Immediate  and  effective  con- 
trol can  and  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  most  serious  social  and  environmen- 
tal problems  associated  with  mining. 

S.  3000  required  a  performance  bond 
payable  to  the  Government  and  sufficient 
in  amount  to  cover  the  costs  of  reclama- 
tion by  a  third  party  should  the  permittee 
default.  This  bond  was  to  remain  in  effect 
throughout  the  period  of  mining  and  for 
5  years  thereafter.  I  am  pleased  that  S.  7 
contains  an  almost  identical  provision. 

S.  3000  recognized  the  economic  and 
administrative  pi-oblems  of  repairing  the 
millions  of  acres  of  abandoned  sm-face 
mines  in  the  economically  depressed  and 
mountainous  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  In  response  to  this  situation  the 
bill  proposed  to  place  authority  for  water- 
shed reclamation  under  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Sei-vice.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  preserved  a  role  in  or- 
phaned mine  reclamation  for  the  SCS. 
In  my  opinion  the  SCS  acting  in  con- 


junction with  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts can  play  an  effective  role  in  repair- 
ing the  devastation  caused  by  under- 
regulated  strip  mining  these  steep-slope 
areas  of  Appalachia.  The  Service  has  the 
expertise  and  capability  to  handle  this 
type  of  soil  treatment  program  efficiently 
and  at  the  least  cost. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  stringent 
restoration  criteria  as  the  basis  for  strip 
mine  regulation,  I  am  pleased  that  S.  7 
now  provides  for  restoration  of  both  pre- 
mining  contour  and  use.  My  concern  ex- 
pressed during  floor  debate  on  S.  7  earlier 
over  the  variance  for  so-called  mountain- 
top  mining,  where  the  entire  mountain- 
top  is  removed  in  order  to  get  to  the  coal, 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  require- 
ment for  consideration  of  sound  land  use 
planning  in  the  approval  of  permits  for 
such  mining. 

COSTS    OF   TliE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  comment  about  the  potential 
costs  of  S.  7.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
observations  regarding  this  impact  of  the 
bill  as  it  relates  to  eastern  bituminous 
coal.  The  relevance  of  these  observations 
is,  I  hope,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  total  coal  production 
in  the  United  States  tlu'ough  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  came  from  eastern 
coal  fields.  Certainly  the  relevance  of  the 
bill  for  eastern  coal  surface  mining  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the  Appa- 
lachian region  still  has  over  25  billion 
tons  of  strippable  reserves. 

During  the  last  2  years  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  conducted  two  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  demonstrations 
in  Campbell  Coimty  in  eastern  Tennes- 
see. The  average  slope  on  both  of  these 
sites  was  26°  and  both  operations  were 
designed  to  control  offsite  water  impacts 
from  mining,  to  restore  the  contour  of 
the  site,  and  to  revegetate  the  site  to 
control  postmining  drainage  problems. 
These  were  total  reclamation  projects 
and  while  the  techniques  employed  may 
be  improved  with  practice  the  cost  statis- 
tics which  they  provide  are  of  interest 
in  light  of  the  present  coal  market. 

The  flrst  experimental  site  involved  a 
multiple-seam  operation  with  an  exten- 
sive and  complex  plan  of  overburden 
movement.  Because  the  coal  prices  had 
soared  to  over  $30  per  ton  during  the 
time  of  operation  the  mine  operator  was 
able  to  mine  a  final  bench  width  of  210 
feet  on  a  26°  slope,  an  extremely  wide 
bench  on  such  steep  slopes.  The  produc- 
tion costs  derived  from  this  multiple- 
seam  opei'atlon  Including  transportation 
costs  for  delivery  to  the  rail  tipple  was 
$10.97  per  ton. 

On  an  adjacent  site  a  suigle-seam 
demonstration  using  the  "Pennsylvania 
block  cut"  was  conducted.  The  costs  were 
computerized  and  tabulated  for  various 
thicknesses  of  coal.  The  bench  width  at 
this  operation  was  140  feet  again  on  a 
26°  slope.  The  final  production  costs  were 
$10.65  per  ton  delivered  at  the  rail  tipple. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  statistics 
include  the  total  cost  of  reclamation  to 
the  approximate  standards  of  S.  7. 

Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  Rogers  Mor- 
ton sent  to  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  per 
ton  of  H.R.  25,  which  was  identical  to 
S.  7  as  introduced.  Those  statistics  show 
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an  additional  cost  per  ton  of  65  cents  for 
permit  preparation  and  fees  and  the 
reclamation  fund  fee.  This  would  bring 
the  average  cost  per  ton  for  steep-slope 
Appalachian  surface  mine  production  to 
about  $11.50  per  ton. 

Last  week  I  asked  representatives  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  give 
me  an  estimate  of  the  present  market 
price  of  eastern  coal.  The  price  of  coal 
over  the  past  12  months  has  varied  dra- 
matically with  some  utilities  paying  as 
much  ao  $50  per  ton  during  the  fall  of 
last  year.  TVA  during  that  period  ex- 
perienced several  contract  price  escala- 
tions some  of  which  more  than  doubled 
the  price  of  the  coal  under  contract.  In 
September  TVA  paid  its  highest  price 
in  history  for  coal— $30.53  a  ton,  more 
than  triple  its  average  long-term  coal 
price. 

Presently,  however,  the  cost  per  ton 
has  level  oft  around  $20  per  ton.  Thus, 
stripmined  eastern  coal  costing  $11.50 
to  produce  Is  generating  a  substantial 
margin,  in  the  Appalachian  region  con- 
tour mining  will  produce  an  average  of 
over  4,000  tons  per  acre  stripped.  This 
means  that  the  stripminer  who  is  now 
selling  coal  at  $20  per  ton  should  make 
about  $34,000  above  overhead  for  each 
acre  mined,  using  all  the  Increased  costs 
associated  with  S.  7  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lating the  overhead.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  am  highly  skeptical  that 
8,  7  will  cause  any  appreciable  change 
in  the  market  price  of  coal. 

One  further  observation:  Critics  of 
the  bill  assert  that  the  35  cents  per  ton 
fee  on  strip  mined  coal  will  be  inflation- 
ary and  costly  to  the  public.  As  I  have 
Just  pointed  out  there  Is  no  reason  why 
this  fee  should  affect  the  market  price 
of  coal  In  the  sUghtest  way.  But  I  find 
this  assertion  troublesome  for  another 
reason;  there  are  over  2.5  million  acres 
of  orphaned  land  In  the  United  States 
which  it  will  cost  almost  $10  billion  to 
reclaim.  The  Interior  Committee  esti- 
mates that  the  fee  contained  In  S.  7  will 
generate  $165  million  per  year.  At  this 
rate  of  funding  it  will  take  over  half  a 
century  to  totally  repair  this  orphan 
mine  problem.  While  this  is  certainly  not 
an  extravagant  program,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  c(»nmlttee  for  beginning  to 
address  this  environmental  debt.  To  do 
less,  as  some  are  asking,  would  be  to 
abdicate  responsibility  for  this  environ- 
mental tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  this  orphan  mine  recla- 
mation program  is  the  hope  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region  where  most  of  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  devastated  lands  and  rivers  are  lo- 
cated. I  deeply  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  remove  this  hope 
from  the  people  of  this  region  In  order 
to  save  a  few  pennies  In  the  electric  bills 
of  the  Nation. 

SCS  KELAMATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
I  had  offered  and  the  committee  accepted 
two  amendments  to  section  404  of  the 
bill,  which  establishes  an  orphaned 
mines  reclamation  program  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In 
conjunction  with  the  soil  conservation 
districts. 
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While  these  amendments  do  not  make 
any  fundamental  change  in  the  author- 
ity provided  by  the  bill  and  should  not 
significantly  affect  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
giam,  they  will  be  key  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  in  the  steep-slope 
region  of  Appalachia. 

Last  year  the  conferees  on  S.  425  in  an 
effort  to  protect  against  potential  wind- 
fall profits  limited  the  size  of  each  proj- 
ect of  the  SCS  to  30  acres  per  landowner. 
A  survey  of  the  coalfields  of  southwest- 
ern Virginia,  which  should  be  typical  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  shows  that  while 
about  50  percent  of  the  abandoned  mhies 
in  that  area  are  under  30  acres  these 
mines  represented  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  total  acres  disturbed. 

For  this  reason  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  acreage  limitation 
to  100  acres  per  landowner.  In  my  esti- 
mation such  a  limitation  will  adequately 
protect  against  any  windfall,  and  will 
enable  the  SCS  program  to  address  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Appalachian 
orphan  mine  problem. 

My  second  amendment  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the 
matching  share  requirement  where  the 
main  benefits  of  the  soil  treatment  pro- 
gram will  be  off  site  and  where  the  share 
requirement  would  probably  prevent  the 
landowner  from  participating. 

The  reclamation  program  established 
in  section  404  does  not  provide  for  site 
restoration.  It  provides  only  for  soil 
treatment,  drainage  repair,  and  revege- 
tatlon.  The  main  purpose  of  the  program 
Is  to  begin  the  regeneration  of  the  site  to 
screen  the  highwall  and  spoil  piles  and  to 
end  water  poUutlon  by  sUtation  from  the 
site. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  economic  value 
or  the  utility  of  the  mined  site  will  be 
significantly  Improved  without  regrading 
and  contour  restoration,  which  the  pro- 
gram does  not  include.  It  Is  therefore 
likely  that  many  landowners  will  be  xm- 
able  or  unwlUing  to  contribute  to  the 
program  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent 
of  the  project  costs,  which  may  run  to 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Thus  an 
Inflexible  share  requirement  would  frus- 
trate the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
repairing  these  abandoned  sites  and  the 
esthetic  and  slltatlon  problems  would 
continue. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  where  the 
broad  form  deed  has  been  In  effect  for 
years,  the  share  requirement  would  add 
insult  to  Injury  by  requiring  landowners 
who  received  no  economic  benefit  for  the 
devastation  of  their  lands  to  bear  a 
financial  burden  amounting  often  to  over 
half  Its  value  for  the  repair  of  strip 
benches  which  have  generated  deep  local 
resentment. 

My  amendment  would  not  eliminate 
the  matching  share  requirement,  how- 
ever, It  would  simply  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  discretion  to  modify 
the  requirement  in  specific  cases  to  re- 
flect the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
to  the  landowner,  his  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  mining  operation,  and  his  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  project.  Ample  pro- 
tection Is  still  provided  against  windfall 
profits,  since  the  Secretary  may  still 
require  In  any  appropriate  instance  the 
full  matching  shai'e. 


It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
the  amendment,  since  It  will  be  applicable 
In  an  undetermined  number  of  circum- 
stances. I  would  observe,  however,  that 
to  the  extent  that  the  provision  makes 
possible  the  accomplishment  of  soil 
treatments  project  where  the  Inflexible 
share  requirement  would  have  frustrated 
these,  the  cost  of  the  amendment  will  be 
directly  proportionate  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  The  amendment,  of 
course,  will  not  change  the  present  fund- 
ing arrangement  in  the  bill  for  orphan 
reclamation  and  will  not  therefore  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  again 
for  accepting  these  amendments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  National  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts  endorsing  these 
changes  be  inserted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  bill  before  us,  S.  7.  reflects  a 
responsible  attitude  toward  both  the 
control  of  the  environmental  impacts 
of  coal  surface  mining  and  toward  the 
need  for  expanded  coal  production.  It  Is 
a  careful  balancing  of  these  Interests  and 
will  enable  coal  to  play  its  rightful  role 
in  our  effort  for  energy  independence 
without  causing  unacceptable  environ- 
mental harm.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

Exhibit   1 

The    National    Association    op 
Conservation  Disnucrs, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  February  21,  1975. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker, 
U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senatos  Baker:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter   Is  to  support  the  two  amendmenta 
which  you  are  proposing  for  the  Reclama- 
tion of  Rural  Lands  authority  in  S.  7,  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1975.  Both  amendments  come  in  Section 
404(d). 

The  first  amendment  would  change  from 
thirty  acres  to  one  hundred  acres  the  limit 
of  help  to  an  individual  land  owner.  This 
amendment  would  make  the  proposal  much 
more  realistic.  If  an  owner  haa  100  acres  of 
land  which  needs  rehabilitating  and  he  la 
limited  to  assistance  on  30  acres  only,  he 
most  likely  would  not  rebabUitate  any  of  It 
because  of  the  extensive  costs  to  him.  The 
30  acre  limitation  would  preclude  assistance 
In  many  watershed  areas. 

The  second  amendment  would  make  an 
exception  In  cost  sharing  arrangements. 
There  are  a  limited  number  of  situations, 
primarUy  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  where  the  owners  of  the  sur- 
face cannot  Justify  contributing  to  land  rec- 
lamation costs.  They  could  not  hope  for  any 
Immediate  return  on  their  investments,  and 
over  the  years  could  not  recover  a  token 
part  of  the  amount  spent  for  reclamation. 
Many  of  the  present  owners  did  not  reap 
the  returns  from  mining  their  lands  for  min- 
erals and  fuels.  In  addition,  the  primary 
benefits  resulting  from  reclamation  will  be 
oS-site  and  for  the  general  public  rather 
than  for  the  present  owner  of  the  land,  es- 
pecially benefits  related  to  water  quality, 
wildlife  and  aesthetics.  In  thoee  situations 
where  acquisition  under  other  sections  of 
this  bill  is  not  feasible,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  bear  the  total  costs  of  reclaim- 
ing lands  which  mitigate  against  the  publio 
Interest. 
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The  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districta  has  repeatedly  testified  before  Con- 
gressional Committees  In  favor  of  a  national 
program  of  surface-mine  reclamation.  We 
favor  the  above  referred  to  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Heineit. 
Director  of  Ptiblic  Affairs. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  any  further  opening  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  Senator  Fan- 
nin, who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  unable  to  be 
here  today,  and  I  want  to  pay  the  tribute 
that  I  paid  before  to  the  minority  espe- 
cially to  Senator  Fannin,  Senator  Han- 
sen, Senator  McClure,  and  Senator 
Bartlett,  who  have  consistently  partici- 
pated in  the  work  and  consideration  in 
the  markup  of  this  legislation. 

Several  times,  as  evidenced  by  om-  de- 
bate on  the  floor  today,  we  have  been  in 
disagreement  as  to  the  particular 
amendments  or  the  consideration  with 
which  we  were  confronted,  but  never 
^  have  they  left  us  without  a  quorum  and 
they  have  always  participated  and  their 
constructive  assistance  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Senator  Fannin  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
and  we  have  agreement  that  we  will  not 
vote  on  any  of  the  controversial  amend- 
ments. I  am  hopeful  that  some  amend- 
ments will  be  submitted,  that  various 
Members  will  submit  their  arguments  for 
the  amendments,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  can  read  in  the  Record  some 
of  the  arguments  which  will  expedite  the 
consideration  tomorrow. 

But  at  the  present  time,  with  consent 
of  the  minority,  I  would  like  to  have 
called  up  the  various  committee  amend- 
ments, which  are  technical  in  nature. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments,  which  are  tech- 
nical in  nature,  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  the  purposes  of  further 
amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Now,  I  would  ask  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  recognize  some  of 
the  Members  for  discussion  and  submis- 
sion of  their  amendments  with  the  tm- 
derstanding  that  any  amendment  that  is 
not  agreed  to  vidll  be  carried  over  until 
tomorrow  and  the  vote  will  come  at  such 
time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority whip  agree  to  along  with  the 
minority  at  a  later  time  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  VUginia. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  ENACTMENT  OF 
THE  SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND  RECI.A' 
MATION    ACT    OF    197S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  brief  remarks  on  the  measure 
before  us  prior  to  discussing  an  amend- 
ment which  is  to  be  presented. 

As  is  known,  I  am  a  Senator  repre- 
senting, with  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a 
major  coal-producing  State  of  this  Union 
and  I  am  concerned  for  the  continuing 
uncertainty  that  plagues  the  future  of 
the  American  coal  Industry. 

If  coal  production  Is  to  be  doubled  by 
1985,  as  required  for  our  country  to  ap- 


proach energy  self-sufBclency,  the  In- 
dustry and  the  miners  who  work  within 
the  Industry  must  be  knowledgeable  as  to 
what  Is  to  be  done.  "Hie  industry  will  have 
to  evolve  from  our  present  supply-limited 
posture  to  one  that,  in  a  sense.  Is  limited 
only  by  demand. 

This  will  require  the  development  of 
environmentally  acceptable  technologies 
from  the  mine,  through  the  transporta- 
tion sector,  to  the  point  of  end-use.  It  Is 
essential  tliat  here.  In  the  consideration 
of  this  important  legislation,  we  recog- 
nize that  v.e  must  establish  a  d.flnitive 
Federal  policy  governing  surface  mining 
and  the  reclamation  of  surface-mined 
lands. 

In  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  subcommittee,  in  committee,  in 
the  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  last  year,  and  continuing  this 
year,  there  have  been  solid  attempts  to 
fonnulate  a  policy  wliich  assures  an 
equitable  balance  between  meeting  our 
coimtry's  future  needs  for  secure  energy 
suppUes  and  those  national  concerns — 
national  concerns  that  we  recognize  and, 
we  do  not  pass  by — which  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  environmental 
quality. 

It  is  my  considered  thinking  that  the 
policies  set  forth  in  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974, 
going  back  to  last  year,  were  consistent 
with  both  these  national  goals  which  I 
have  emphasized.  Therefore,  I  was  dis- 
tm-bed — I  am  not  in  any  sense  angry  at 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
what  he  did;  I  know  that  President  Ford 
is  well  Intentioned  now,  as  he  was  then, 
when  he  did  something  that  I  felt  he 
should  not  have  done — when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
bill  last  year. 

It  was  on  December  18,  1974,  that  I 
m-ged  the  Chief  Executive,  as  a  person 
m  this  body  who.  I  think,  is  familiar  with 
the  equities  of  such  legislation,  to  sign 
the  biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  telegram  which 
I  have  mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington,  DC,  December  18,  1974. 
The  Prestoent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  urge  your 
affirmative  action  on  S.  425,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1974,  approved  by  the  Congress  earlier  this 
week. 

As  a  Senator  from  our  country's  largest 
coal  producing  State,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
for  the  uncertainty  that  plagues  the  future 
of  this  energy  industry.  If  we  are  to  cope 
with  the  energy  crisis  facing  our  Nation,  it 
is  essential  that  a  definitive  Federal  policy 
governing  siu-face  mining  be  enunciated  at 
this  time. 

During  tlie  last  four  years  the  Congress 
aud  the  administration  have  engaged  In  ex- 
tensive deliberation  on  legislation  estab- 
lishing federal  policies  to  govern  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  of  surface  mined 
land.  In  these  discussions  every  attempt  has 
been  made  to  assure  an  equitable  balance  is 
achieved  between  meeting  our  country's 
needs  for  secure  energy  suppUes,  and  also 


national  concerns  for  environmental  qual- 
ity. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgement  that  the 
policies  in  S.  425  are  consistent  with  na- 
tional goals  to  promote  development  of 
domestic  coal  resources  to  meet  oui  coun- 
try's future  energy  requirements,  as  weU  as 
increased  energy  self-sufficiency.  I  recognize 
that  there  is  a  disparity  of  (pinion  within 
both  government  and  Industry  on  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  this  legislation.  Never  the 
less,  this  measure  represents  a  reasoned  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  this  national  problem, 
which  is  predicated  on  implementation  by 
reasonable  government  officials. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  yoitr  npproval 
of   this   vital   measure. 

With  esteem,  I  am. 
Truly, 

JCNMINCS    R.^NDOLrtl. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senators  directly  con- 
cerned with  this  issue  have  been  working 
diligently.  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in 
pleasantry  for  the  mere  pleasantry  of 
discussing  Senators  who  have  been  close 
to  the  development  of  this  bill.  The 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  has  considered,  as  have 
I  and  others,  the  Ford  administration's 
concerns  and  proposed  amendments, 
that  may  be  offered. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in  partic- 
ular, Chairman  Jackson  and  Senators 
Fannin  and  Hansen — I  speak  with  extra 
emphasis  now  because  Senator  Hansen 
is  in  the  Chamber  and  what  I  say  applies 
equally  to  Senator  Fannin,  who  is  not 
able  to  be  present  this  afternoon — ^laave, 
worked  diligently.  I  commend  all  of  them 
for  their  efforts.  Because  of  their  concern 
we  have  moved  forward  now,  early  in  this 
session,  to  expedite  the  consideration  and 
the  hoped  for  passage  of  S.  7.  By  this  ac- 
tion I  believe  we  will  be  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  a  more  adequate  en- 
ergy supply  for  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  threat  from  the  importation  of  oil — 
a  subject  I  nill  not  discuss  at  the 
moment — by  our  positive  action  on  this 
measm-e. 

Does  this  bill  represent  a  reasoned 
attempt  to  cope  with  this  national  prob- 
lem? Yes,  It  does.  It  does  so  by  achieving 
an  equitable  balance  between  environ- 
mental and  energy  concerns. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable disparity  of  opinion  within 
Government  and  Industry,  and  within 
those  who  represent  the  miners — ttie 
workers  in  this  industry — on  the  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  if  such  legislation 
is  passed. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  measure  are  eminently 
equitable.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  may 
not  differ  as  this  bill  is  further  discussed, 
as  amendments  are  offered.  But  general- 
ly, this  legislation  is  a  reasoned  at- 
tempt— in  fact,  a  successful  attempt,  I 
hope — to  implement  programs  for  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mining.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  that  at  the  present  time. 

While  I  do  not  need  to  say  this,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  underscore  the 
fact  that  coal  is  our  most  versatile  do- 
mestic energy  resource.  In  coal  resources 
we  have  four  times  the  energy  that  the 
Arab  world  has  In  oil.  This  Is  a  fact 
people  are  inclined,  perhaps,  not  to  real- 
ize it. 
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So  as  we  move  toward  enactment  of 
this  measure,  it  is  essential  to  provide 
certainty— where  a  very  large,  at  least 
a  substantial,  degree  of  uncertainty  ex- 
ists— in  Federal  policy  as  we  think  of  the 
development  of  new  or  increased  domes- 
tice  supplies. 

If  there  are  constraints,  that  is  under- 
standable, and  these  should  be  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  passage 
of  S.  7.  and  I  hope  that  my  efforts,  not 
only  last  year  but  this  year,  were  di- 
rected toward  bringing  to  passage  in  1975 
this  important  Smface  Mining  and  Rec- 
lamation Act. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  APPROVAI.  OF  AMEND- 
MENT TO  PROMOTE  RECLAMATION  OF  ABAN- 
DONED   AND    UNRECLAIMED    MINED    LANDS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  gen- 
eral support  for  the  bill. 

With  the  understanding  that  if  there 
is  any  disagieenient  between  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  on  any  amendment  that 
It  would  go  over  for  further  discussion. 
I  send  to  tlie  desk  an  amendment.  In 
this  instance,  I  would  ask,  with  the 
understanding  of  my  colleagues,  that  the 
amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  36.  after  line  16,  at  the  end  of 
Section  405(a),  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  utuize  all  avail- 
able data  and  information  on  reclamation 
needs  and  measures,  including  the  data  and 
information  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers In  conducting  the  National  Strip  Mine 
Study  authorized  by  Sectioii  233  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970.  In  connection  therewith 
the  Secretary  may  call  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  assist  him  in  conducting,  operating, 
or  managing  reclamation  faculties  and  proj- 
ects, Including  demonstration  facilities  and 
projects,  conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  this  section." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesldent,  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1975  in  section  405  estab- 
lishes a  progiam  for  the  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mined  lands  or  lands  affected 
by  surface  coal  mining  operations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  reclaim  such  lands  for  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, residential,  and  other  intensive 
land  uses. 

Prior  to  initiating  reclamation  pro- 
grams on  particular  tracts  of  land,  the 
Secretary  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  area  involved.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  Identify  lands  needing  rec- 
lamation and  establish  priorities  for  pro- 
posed projects. 

The  program  affects  current  Corps  of 
Engineers  activities.  In  addition,  there 
is  potential  for  significant  involvement 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  effoi-ts  to 
reclaim  lands  that  have  been  damaged 
by  past  coal  mining  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  would  authorize  the  Secretai-y  of 
the  Interior  to  utilize  the  expertise  and 
capabilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
implement  reclamation  projects  author- 
ized piu-suant  to  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975. 


The  Secretary  thus  could  take  advantage 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  experience  and 
its  understanding  of  the  problems  ema- 
nating from  unreclaimed  mining  lands. 
The  reclamation  activities  themselves 
are  similar  to  the  types  of  construction 
activities  associated  with  current  coips 
programs. 

In  response  to  section  233  of  the  1970 
Flood  Control  Act  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  receniiy  completed  the  national 
strip  mine  study.  The  study  outlines  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  the  effects  of 
past  and  current  surface  and  subsm-face 
mining  on  navigable  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  The  study  also  indicates  that 
56  Federal  water  resource  projects  and 
about  13,000  miles  of  streams  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  past  and  current  min- 
ing activities. 

Some  of  these  adverse  effects  will  be 
remedied  by  reclamation  activities  re- 
quired by  existing  law.  However,  more 
than  800,000  acres  of  disturbed  lands 
that  pose  serious  problems  are  unre- 
claimed and  reclamation  is  not  required 
by  existing  law. 

The  corps  also  has  prepared  a  feasibil- 
ity report  on  a  reclamation  demonstra- 
tion project  in  the  Cabin  Creek  water- 
shed in  West  Virginia  in  response  to  a 
directive  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  A  third  study 
undertaken  by  the  corps  dealt  with  the 
inspection  of  mining  waste  embank- 
ments in  coal  mining  areas  in  the  Poto- 
mac, Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and  Ohio 
River  basins. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  experience  gained  in 
these  three  studies  the  corps  has  devel- 
oped expertise  in  evaluating  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  imreclaimed  mining 
lands,  particularly  with  respect  to  both 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  lands  on  the 
Nation's  water  resources  and  the  reme- 
dial measures  which  may  be  employed 
to  mitigate  these  effects.  On  the  basis 
of  this  experience  and  understanding  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  logical  agent  for 
conducting  reclamation  projects,  partic- 
ularly demonstration  pi-ojects.  such  as 
those  authorized  by  S.  7. 

The  major  benefit  of  this  progi-am  will 
be  the  elimination  or  mitigation  of  the 
effects  of  unreclaimed  mlnhig  lands  on 
the  Nation's  water  resources.  While  the 
condition  of  the  land  would  be  improved 
by  reclamation  measures,  the  benefits 
from  elimination  or  mitigation  of  off- 
site  adverse  effects  on  water  resources 
may  very  well  exceed  the  increase  in 
economic  value  of  the  site  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  language 
of  the  amendment  is  clear.  The  intent  is 
valid.  I  trust  that  the  amendment,  which 
has  been  discussed  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  will  be  looked  upon  favorably. 

Mr.  METCAlf.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  probably 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  Senators  in  the 
Senate  today  in  insisting  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  our  coal  resources.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
dming  World  War  II  he  tried  to  get  a 
development  of  coal  for  gasification 
plants,  and  so  forth.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  joint  study  that  was  conducted  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
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and  seven  other  Senate  Committees  on 
the  whole  energy  problem. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  America  who 
speaks  with  more  knowledge  about  en- 
ergy, and  about  coal  especially,  than  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  it  is  completely  appropriate 
that  he  should  come  in  and  tell  us  that 
the  committee  that  he  works  for.  and  the 
public  works  people  of  America  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  available  in  all 
of  their  experience  and  all  their  tech- 
nique, esi>ecially  in  developing  the  water 
in  helping  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
caiTy  out  the  purposes  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act. 

I  think  it  is  completely  appropriate 
that  we  remember  that  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  should  be  able  to 
call  upon  any  of  the  other  governmental 
agencies  for  their  knowledge,  for  their 
assistance  or  for  their  help.  But  espe- 
cially I  think  we  should  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
its  knowledge  of  the  water  courses,  its 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  all  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  America,  should  be 
permitted  to  use  that  knowledge  along 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  com- 
pliment tlie  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
bringing  in  this  amendment  which  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should  be 
especially  permitted  to  call  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  assist  him  in  carryinif 
out  the  vei-y  important  provisions  of  this 
act. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  approved,  and 
certainly  I  would  accept  it  as  an  im- 
provement to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
tliank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  for  his  gracious  words  and  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  for  his  lead- 
ership in  biinging  this  measure  promptly 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals. Materials,  and  Pniels  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Senator  Metcalf  worked  diligently  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress  to  achieve  enact- 
ment of  legislation  governing  the  recla- 
mation of  sm-faced  mined  lands. 

Due  to  his  continued  leadership  in  the 
94th  Congress  the  Senate  is  now  able  to 
consider  legislation  which  is  responsive 
to  the  concerns  voiced  by  the  President 
when  he  vetoed  the  measure  last  year. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  point  out  again  that  Senator 
Fannin  is  conducting  hearings  in  his 
State  of  Arizona  today  on  an  export  mat- 
ter, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Reserving  the  right  that  he 
may  have  to  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  brought  up  for  reconsideration,  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  it  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  that  reservation.  In  moving  for- 
ward with  this  bUl,  It  might  be  well  to 
accept  some  of  these  matters  today,  with 
the  provision  that  Senator  FAmnM— with 
the  concurrence  of  all  of  us — will  be  »ble 
to  have  the  action  on  these  amendments 
reconsidered. 
Hie     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     <llr. 
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Carn)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  agreed'  to.- 

Mr.  McCLXJRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  those  who,  last  year  and  again  this 
year,  supported  tlie  reporting  of  the  bill 
and  support  the  bill  itself,  with  some  res- 
ervations. 

The  bill  does  not  have  everything  in  it 
that  should  be  there,  and  it  has  some 
provisions  which  I  do  not  fully  support. 
However,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
enact  a  bill.  I  think  it  is  past  time  that 
we  enact  a  bill. 

I  was  sorry  that  we  ended  up  last  year 
with  a  bill  which  the  President  found 
sufiBciently  unacceptable  to  exercise  a 
veto.  I  hope  that  as  we  go  tlirough  the 
bill  today  and  tomorrow,  we  will  be  able 
to  forge  a  bill  which,  after  conference 
with  the  other  body,  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  in  form  which  he  will  find  ac- 
ceptable. 

However,  there  are  some  matters  in 
ttils  bill  which  raise  serious  issues  for  our 
consideration.  I  raise  those  issues  not 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  but  be- 
cause I  support  It  and  because  I  want 
it  passed.  I  want  It  passed  In  a  form 
which  is  acceptable  not  only  to  Congress 
but  also  to  the  administration,  because 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want  and 
demand  and  expect  that  we  will  pass  an 
appropriate  measure  that  can  become 
law. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  engage  in  a  futile 
exercise,  trying  to  buy  votes  rather  than 
solve  problems.  I  hope  we  will  solve 
problems  with  this  bill  and  not  simply 
posture  for  one  group  or  several  groups 
around  this  country,  in  an  effort  to  pla- 
cate them,  but  without  any  real  prog- 
ress toward  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  have  already  made 
reference  to  the  bill  and  what  it  would 
do,  and  I  will  not  repeat  what  the  bill 
would  do.  But  I  do  want  to  make  some 
reference  to  the  very  real  costs  that  we 
are  imposing  upon  the  consumers  of  this 
country  as  we  seek  to  make  the  costs  di- 
rectly payable  rather  than  to  defer  the 
indirect  costs  to  future  generations,  in 
environmental  damage. 

That  is  a  cost  I  am  wiDihg  to  pay.  Let 
us  not  forget  what  we  are  doing,  and 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  as  we  tell  the 
American  people  that  this  bill  is  perfect 
and  that  it  is  without  cost,  because  It  is 
not  perfect,  and  it  is  not  without  cost, 
just  as  the  failure  to  pass  the  measure 
would  be  imperfect  action  on  our  part, 
and  would  impose  a  cost  upon  this  gen- 
eration and  succeeding  generations. 

Let  us  take  a  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  it  will  cost  hi  terms  of  produc- 
tion. For  small  surface  mines,  I  suspect 
that  we  will  have,  in  pei-mit  cost,  steep 
slope  cost,  impoundment  cost,  and  rec- 
lamation fund  fee  that  will  affect  about 
40  million  tons  annually  by  1976,  a  cost 
that  ranges  somewhere  near  $1  per  ton. 

On  all  surface  mines,  not  just  small 
ones,  that  cost  will  be  reduced  to  slightly 
more  than  one-half,  in  a  range  of  about 
60  cents  per  ton.  and  by  1976  that  will 
^ffect  approximately  330  mlUloMtons  per 
5  ear.  That  cost  of  approximately  60  cents 


per  ton  on  330  million  tons  will  be  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

On  all  surface  and  imderground  mines 
combined,  the  cost  again  will  drop,  be- 
cause the  reclamation  costs  Imposed 
upon  undergroimd  mines  is  less  than  the 
cost  imposed  upon  surface  mines,  and 
that  cost  will  probably  average  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents 
per  ton  on  all  coal  that  is  mined,  about 
684  million  tons  per  year,  or  nearly  $300 
million  per  year  that  will  be  paid  by  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  so  that  future 
generations  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  un- 
acceptable environmental  degradation. 

But  there  are  some  additional  costs 
that  are  not  included  in  those  figures, 
and  I  think  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  that.  We  do  not  have 
written  in  those  figures  the  additional 
capitalization  requirements  for  all  forms 
of  mining  and  for  the  reclamation  that 
will  be  required.  We  have  absolutely  no 
estimate  of  what  may  be  required  on  one 
of  the  most  controversial  portions  of  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  alluvial  valley  floor 
protection.  We  are  not  even  certain,  as 
we  get  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  what  an 
alluvial  valley  floor  is,  let  alone  what  it 
will  cost  to  protect  it. 

Aquifer  re'-toration  is  another  one  of 
those  costs  that  is  totally  beyond  our 
ability  co  estimate  at  the  present  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  able 
managers  of  this  bill  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
it  is  we  are  talking  about  In  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Citizen  suits,  valuable  as  they  can  be 
in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  a  law,  have 
a  cost;  and  those  costs  are  almost  impos- 
sible to  quantify.  There  will  be  an  addi- 
tional cost,  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  because  of  the  citizen  suit  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  we  will 
have  designated  certain  lands  as  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining — properly 
so,  I  believe.  Hopefully,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  will  make  proper  designa- 
tion, but  that  is  not  without  cost  to  the 
consumers  of  tills  country. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  exploration 
permit .  costs.  There  will  be  a  cost  for 
that,  unless  the  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  later  is  adopted.  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  oppose 
the  amendment.  It  would  remove  the 
absolute  ban  on  mining  on  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  of  the  West.  There  will  be  an 
additional  cost  in  doing  that. 

The  surface  owner  consent  for  ex- 
ploration and  mining,  which  both  able 
Senators  have  mentioned,  will  have  very 
large  costs.  We  do  not  know  how  much. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  knows  how  much. 
But  when  we  get  through  with  all  this 
list,  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
find  that  we  have  added  approximately 
$2  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  coal.  That  Is  a  cost 
which  perhaps  we,  in  our  judgment,  are 
willing  to  impose.  Most  of  those  costs,  I 
am  willing  to  suggest,  are  proper  costs. 
because  they  are  proper  activities.  But 
what  does  that  do  to  us  at  this  time? 

I  think  we  must  take  another  look  at 
some  of  the  other  effects  6f  this  legisla- 
tion, not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
measure,  which  I  am  not,  but  because  I 


think  the  people  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  be  told  what  the  facts  are.  I 
think  they  should  demand,  and  we  should 
give  them,  the  courtesy  of  expecting  that 
they  are  grown  up,  that  they  are  able 
to  accept  the  facts  of  life  as  presented  to 
tliem,  and  that  we  can  and  should  level 
with  them  on  what  we  are  doing  here. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  our  gross 
national  product?  There  is  probably  a 
direct  loss  to  tlie  gross  national  product 
attributable  to  lost  coal  production, 
ijrobably — and  the  estimate  has  been 
made  by  Treasury  and  OMB — in  the 
range  of  $750  million.  There  will  be  a 
secondary  economic  impact  because  of 
the  ripple  effect  of  that  lost  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  that  probably  will 
total  $1,350  billion. 

Tliere  will  be,  as  I  indicated  before, 
increased  cost  to  the  consumers.  One  of 
the  places  it  will  show  up  is  higher  util- 
ity bills.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  as  I  think 
we  shall,  we  should  also  tell  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public,  "Brace  yourself: 
you  are  going  to  pay  for  it  monthly.  It 
is  going  to  be  in  your  bills  when  you  get 
your  bill  for  electricity."  That  vrill  prob- 
ably be  an  average  cost  Increase  to  con- 
sumers of  electric  power  of  about  $1.3 
billion.  That  total  domestic  economic  im- 
pact, wliich  must  be  paid  by  the  consum- 
ers of  this  country  because  there  is  no 
one  else  to  pay  it,  will  be  $3.4  bilhon. 
Tliere  is  a  cost  to  not  doing  it.  But  let 
us  not  try  to  kid  anyone  that  when  we 
do  this,  we  have  not  imposed  a  very  real 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  on  all  of  our 
citizens.  I  think  we  will. 

There  will,  in  addition,  be  an  estimated 
payments  deficit  incurred  by  loss  of  coal 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  because  the 
only  source  of  energy  for  which  this  coal 
would  be  the  substitute  is  imported  oil. 
That  imported  oil  that  will  be  Imported 
because  we  did  not  mine  this  amount  of 
coal  will  amoimt  to  about  $2,750  billion. 

I  think  when  we  add  up  all  of  the  costs 
that  are  involved  besides  the  direct  cost 
to  the  industry,  or  including  the  direct 
cost  to  the  industry,  we  will  have  about 
$6.2  billion  in  additional  costs  that  will 
be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Again  I  say  that  I  do  not  make  these 
comments  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  That  Is  not  at  all  true.  I  support  the 
bill.  But  I  want  the  American  people  to 
imderstand  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
they  are  expecting  us  to  do  as  we  move 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  three-part 
amendment  which  I  wish  to  submit  en 
bloc.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
at  this  time. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  submit- 
ted modifies  the  language  in  section  525 
(b),  in  section  525(c)  and  in  section  426 
(c).  Those  amendments  are  designed  to 
expedite  the  judicial  review  of  the  secre- 
tarial order  sliutting  down  a  coal  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  those  three  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCliURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  the 
majority  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  senator  from  Idaho  (Mr  SIcCiote) 
(  1  oposos  ameudments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  are  as  foHows: 
On  page  129,  line  2,  after  the  period  add  liie 
.  oilowiug  new  language : 

Where  the  application  for  review  concerns 
un  order  for  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining 
uud  reclamation  operations  Issued  pursviant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  (2)  or 
(3)  of  section  521  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  the  written  decision  within  thii-ty 
days  of  the  receipt  oi  the  application  lor  re- 
view, unless  temporary  relief  ha,s  been 
granted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  this  section  or  by  a  United 
States  district  court  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (c)   of  section  526  of  this  title. 

On  page  129,  line  9,  after  the  period,  a'ld 
Uie  following: 

The  Secretary  shaU  if,sue  an  order  or  de- 
cioion  granting  or  dejiying  such  relief  ex- 
peditiously: Providrd,  that  where  the  appli- 
cant requests  relief  from  an  order  lor  cessa- 
tion of  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (a) 
(2)  or  (a)  (3)  of  section  521  of  this  title,  the 
order  or  decLsioji  on  such  a  request  .shall  be 
ls^iue<l  within  live  days  of  its  receipt. 

On  page  129,  line  13,  before  the  .semicolon, 
.-uld  the  following;  except  where  the  appli- 
o,int  requests  relief  from  an  order  for  ces.sa- 
tion  of  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion issued  punsuaut  to  subparagraphs  (a) 
(2)  or  (a)(3)  of  section  521  of  this  title. 

On  page  131,  line  23,  strike  "except"  and 
lii.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Including". 

On  page  131,  Ihie  24,  after  the  word  •deci- 
sion" add  the  foUowtng:  "Lssued  pursuant  to 
.■^iibpai-agraph  (ct  of  .section  525  of  this  title" 

On  page  131,  line  24,  after  the  word  "un- 
der" ivdd  the  following:  "subparacraphs  (a) 
)2)  or  (a)(3)  of" 

On  page  132,  line  1  after  the  word  ".itle  ' 
add  the  following:  "for  ceesatioii  of  coal 
minini;  and  reclaniH i ion  operation.-)' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Hmendment — parts  1  to  3 — is  designed  to 
modify  the  administrative  and  judicial 
review  procedures  where  a  mine  opera- 
tor has  been  ordered  to  shut  down  his 
operations  under  section  521  of  the  act. 
In  light  of  the  potentially  severe  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  a  shutdowTi  order, 
fimdamental  fairness  requires  that  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  be  accomplished 
expeditiously  and  that  some  provision  be 
made  for  prompt  judicial  review. 

Part  1:  Under  section  525  mining 
operatoi-s  who  have  been  issued  notices 
or  ordei-s  to  cease  operations  imder  sec- 
tion 521  are  accorded  an  opportimlty  to 
seek  review  by  the  Secretary.  No  limits, 
however,  are  impose<i  on  the  amount  of 
time  the  Secretary  can  take  in  making 
the  required  investigation  and  issuing  a 
decision.  Because  of  the  hardship  which 
a  shutdown  imposes  on  the  mine  opera- 
tor, the  Secretai-y  should  be  required  to 
i.s.sue  a  decision  within  30  days  of  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  review. 
This  requirement  need  not  be  imposed, 
liowever,  where  temporary  relief  from 
tlie  order  has  been  granted  by  either  the 
Secretary  or  a  court. 

Part  2:  Section  525(c),  which  gives 
mining  operatoi-s  the  opportunity  to  re- 
quest temporary  relief  pending  the  Sec- 
retary's review  of  a  shutdown  order  also 
imposes  no  time  limits  on  the  Secretary. 
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To  avoid  undue  delay  and  to  pei-mlt  the 
operator  to  seek  judicial  review  and  ju- 
dicial relief  where  appropriate  as 
promptly  as  possible,  a  decision  on  a 
petition  for  temporai-y  relief  from  a 
shutdown  order  should  be  issued  within 
5  days  of  it«  receipt.  To  facilitate 
prompt  action  by  the  Secretaiy,  the 
hearing  requirement  has  been  eliminated 
in  this  one  class  of  cases. 

Part  3:  This  amendment  provides  for 
prompt  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  on  a  request  for  temporary  re- 
iief  pending  his  review  of  the  shutdown 
order  and  for  judicial  relief  wliere  it  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

I  understand  that  iliey  are  acceptable 
to  ilie  floor  manager. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
tliey  are.  I  think  they  make  a  distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  None  of  us  wants  a  delay 
to  judicial  review.  None  of  us  wants  to 
comiteuance  any  shutdown  of  any  of 
these  ongoing  coal  operations  as  a  result 
of  failme  to  give  tlie  proper  judicial  deci- 
.sions  within  an  appropriate  time.  I  think 
all  of  these  amendments  give  time  in  the 
court  to  give  complete  consideration  and, 
at  the  same  time,  m-ge  that  there  be 
prompt  and  considered  action  on  these 
operations.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  calling  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments. I  think  they  contribute  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  mider- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
•  Mr.  Mansfield)  has  an  amendment  he 
would  like  to  offer  at  this  time.  I  yield  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  his  offering  that 
amendment,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  I  .shall  have  the  right  to  the  floor 
alter  his  amendment  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ap- 
))reciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  have 
to  meet  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
.shortly. 

The  amendment  I  will  ofifer  will  not  be 
voted  on  today,  because  it  is  one  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  I  wish  to  make 
a  short  statement  for  the  Record. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   80 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill,  S.  7,  Surface  Mine  Reclamation  Act 
of  1975,  now  before  the  Senate,  Is  a  good 
bill,  and  will  supplement  some  of  the  sur- 
face mine  reclamation  laws  already 
adopted  by  several  States.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  did  not  consent  to  some  of 
the  weakening  amendments  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  coal  industry.  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana, I  am  proud  to  say,  has  adopted, 
perhaps,  the  most  stringent  set  of  laws 
in  the  country  which  pertain  to  the  sur- 
face mining  of  coal,  utilization  of  water, 
and  envu'onmental  controls.  The  legisla- 
ture is  now  actively  discussing  a  sever- 
ance tax  as  a  means  of  providing  funds 
to  assist  communities  in  adjusting  to  tiie 
impKict  of  significant  surface  coal  mine 
developments.  The  Federal  Government 
ha.s  a  responsibility  to  support  tliese  ef- 


forts, and  In  no  way  obstnict  the  inten- 
tion of  these  laws  and  regulations. 

The  two  basic  concerns  I  have  vnth 
the  bill,  S.  7,  are  that  it  commits  our 
Government  to  open-ended  development 
of  Federal  coal  deposits,  and  does  not 
give  sufficient  protection  to  the  sui-- 
lace  owner  who  does  not  wish  to  sell  or 
lease  his  property.  It  is  for  this  rea.son 
that  I  again  offer  the  so-called  Mans- 
field amendment  which  .states  that  where 
there  are  Federal  coal  deposits  and  the 
surface  is  owned  by  another  party,  the 
lands  shall  be  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  surfacing  mining.  This  amendment 
would  apply  only  to  coal  deposits  leased 
alter  January  1,  1975. 

The  energy  crisis  has  focused  on  alter- 
native sources  of  energy,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, in  my  estimation,  most  of  the  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  low-sulfur  coal 
in  the  West.  The  low-sulfur  coal  de- 
posits in  the  States  of  North  Dakota. 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  are  easily  sur- 
face mined  with  maximum  profits.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  coal  industry  is  pri- 
marily interested  is  extracting  coal  in 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable  manner 
witli  httle  regard  for  dislocation,  envl- 
ronmental,  and  resom-ce  damage,  local 
impact,  and  the  aftennath.  I  see  no  rea- 
.son  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
associate  itself  with  the  effort  to  tie  up 
all  coal  resources  in  the  West  to  be  used 
at  a  time  convenient  to  the  coal  com- 
panies for  their  financial  gain.  There  are 
tremendous  deposits  of  coal — Federal, 
State,  and  private — that  have  already 
been  leased  and  the  surface  has  been 
acquired.  In  the  West,  some  12  million 
acres  of  coal  have  now  been  leased.  Six 
million  of  this  is  Federal  coal.  Why 
should  we  be  rushing  to  tie  up  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  coal?  Admittedly,  a  mora- 
torium on  Federal  coal  leasing  would 
create  inconveniences  for  some  of  the 
larger  strip  mine  opei-atore,  but  this  is 
inconsequential  when  considered  with 
tlie  detrimental  effects  that  are  a.s.soci- 
ated  with  such  large  developments.  Mod- 
ern-day technology  has  overcome  any 
significant  inconvenience  to  industry. 

Statistical  information  from  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  indicates 
that,  in  Montana  alone,  there  are  107,727 
milUon  tons  of  coal.  Interestingly,  over 
half  of  this,  65,165  million  tons,  could 
be  mined  by  the  undei'gi-ound  method. 
Eight  of  the  Western  States  have  a  total 
of  199,042  million  tons  of  coal  in  place- 
almost  one-half  of  the  Nation's  coal  re- 
.seiTe. 

Too  httle  consideration  is  being  given 
to  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Why  are 
we  not  pressing  harder  for  accelerated 
research  in  wmd.  Sun,  and  geothermal 
soui-ces  of  energy?  What  about  meth- 
ane? Why  are  we  not  making  a  more 
conceited  effort  to  improve  the  under- 
ground mining  process,  and  upgi-ading 
working  conditions  for  the  miners?  Let 
us  determine  as  rapidly  as  possible  just 
exactly  what  we  can  or  cannot  expect 
from  atomic  energy.  In  the  area  of  coal, 
I  recognize  that  it  is  going  to  be  utilized 
to  a  great  degree,  but  why  not  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  through  the  MHD  proc- 
ess? The  administration  has.  for  too 
long,  held  back  on  giving  financial  and 
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administrative  support  to  the  MHD  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  more  efficient  use  of 
coal  with  limited  environmental  prob- 
lems, and  requires  little  water,  a  very 
precious  resource  in  the  West. 

Coal  is  going  to  be  mined  in  the  West, 
pnd  Montana  will  do  its  share  to  help 
meet  the  energy  crisis;  but  not  at  our 
own  expense.  Montana  will  provide  for 
its  own  needs  and  for  those  of  the  imme- 
diate area.  Coal  will  be,  and  is  being,  ex- 
ported domestically  for  burning  else- 
where, but  I  do  not  want  to  see  eastern 
Montana  opened  up  for  a  network  of  coal 
gasification  plants,  and  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  impact  that 
comes  with  projects  of  this  nature.  The 
coal  gasification  process  involves  the 
consumptive  use  of  water,  and  this  would 
place  a  very  heavy  drain  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  Missouri  River  Basin  Systems. 
My  concerns  in  this  area  are  supported 
by  the  large  number  of  applications  for 
water  allocations  that  have  been  filed 
with  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  consideration 
that  must  be  paramount  in  making  these 
energy  decisions  for  the  future  is  that 
eastern  Montana,  and  the  neighboring 
States  are  rural  in  nature  and  are  de- 
pendent on  an  agricultural  economy.  We 
must  be  concerned  with  protection  of 
agricultural  productivity,  personal  prop- 
erty, and  community  health  and  safety. 
Coal  gasification  is  not  yet  a  very  sophis- 
ticated process,  and  creates  many  prob- 
lems, environmental  pollution,  tremen- 
dous local  impact,  displacement  of  local 
resources,  a  20-  to  30-year  life,  and  an 
undetermined,  but  frightening,  after- 
math. I,  personally,  am  not  wiUing  to 
stand  by  and  endorse  a  program  that 
will  mean  rural  slums  for  eastern  Mon- 
tana. State  licensed  utilities  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  their  own,  but  I  am  not 
confident  that  this  extends  to  the  out-of- 
State  company  or  utility.  We  already 
see  some  examples  of  shack  towns,  and 
sprawling  trailer  communities  with  in- 
adequate public  services. 

Coal  development  anywhere  in  the 
Nation  needs  to  be  strictly  regulated, 
properly  taxed,  anc'.  utilized.  The  devel- 
opers, it  seems  to  me,  have  a  commit- 
ment to  make  certain  that  no  one  part 
of  the  Nation  has  to  absorb  the  total 
consequences  of  all-out  development  of 
coal.  We  do  not  want  a  policy  of  coal 
development  because  it  is  cheap,  and 
plentiful,  and  at  anyone's  expense. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
have  on  his  desk  a  copy  of  the  autumn 
1974  issue  of  Western  Wildlands,  a  nat- 
ural resource  journal  published  by  the 
University  of  Montana.  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  coal  development  in 
Montana  presenting  the  views  of  those 
for  and  against. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sunday,  March  9, 
1975,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tains a  news  account  of  the  recent  press 
conference  of  Leonard  Woodcock,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union. 
During  the  press  conference,  he  dis- 
cussed coal  mining,  and  its  apparent 
shift  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Mr. 
Woodcock  stated: 

"The  bulk  of  our  coal  lies  east  of  the  Mis- 
sis.slppl  River."  He  said,  "We  should  be  devel- 
oping processes  to  reiiiove  the  high  sulphur 


content  from  that  coal  and  be  using  It  rather 
than  out  ripping  up  the  West." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
news  story  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woodcock  Sceks  New  Energy  UNrr:  Labor 

Leader    Says    It    Should    Regulate    Oil 

companie.s 

Mahwasi,  N.J.,  March  8. — Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union,  said  today  that  the  nation's  economic 
condition  and  what  he  called  the  monopo- 
listic practices  of  major  oil  companies  were 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  setting  up 
of  a  national  energy  development  board  with 
broad  regulatory  powers. 

Mr.  Woodcock  said  such  a  board  should 
have  the  kind  of  bipartisan  policy:  develop- 
ment authority  as  that  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  World  War  II. 

The  labor  leader's  comments  came  during 
a  news  conference  before  a  speech  he  de- 
livered to  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  stu- 
dents and  union  members  this  afternoon  at 
Ramapo  State  College  here. 

While  stressing  that  "we  are  not  In  favor 
of  full  nationalization"  of  the  oil  Indus- 
try. Mr.  Woodcock  said  any  energy  develop- 
ment board  woxild  have  to  have  enough 
power  to  "take  strong  policy  initiatives,  or  to 
break  up  monopolies  if  necessary." 

He  said  that  he  had  been  discussing  the 
formation  of  such  a  board  during  the  last 
week  with  Congressional  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington and  that  "there  has  been  some  en- 
couraging response  from  them  on  the 
project." 

•  •  *  ton,  the  California  Democrat  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  Caucus, 
Joined  Mr.  Woodcock  for  today's  conference 
on  "Working  People  and  the  Economic 
Crisis."  He  said  that  he  was  familiar  with  the 
discussions  on  Mr.  Woodcock's  proposal,  but 
that  "I  would  have  to  find  out  more  of  the 
particulars  before  I  could  discuss  its 
chances." 

Mr.  Woodcock  said  the  economic  and  ener- 
gy crisis  Is  every  bit  as  serious  as  the  war 
crisis  they  faced  during  the  nUieteen  forties, 
adding,  "There's  no  way  the  auto  Industry 
is  ever  going  to  revive  until  the  economy 
itself  revives." 

"The  bulk  of  our  coal  lies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  he  said.  "We  should  be 
developing  processes  to  remove  the  high  sul- 
phur content  from  that  coal  and  be  using 
it  rather  than  out  ripping  up  the  West." 

Mr.  Woodcock  said  that  because  oil  com- 
panies control  not  only  oil  but  most  other 
sources  of  energy.  Including  coal  and  lu-anl- 
um,  "an  energy  board  would  require  the  au- 
thority to  take  over  those  companies  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  new  policies." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  amendment 
would  limit  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  coal  development  and  it  would  also 
give  some  hope  to  those  ranchers,  and 
surface  owners  who  are  not  interested 
in  having  their  lands  stripped  at  any 
price,  and  who  wish  to  continue  their 
current  livelihood.  Tliese  people  are  a 
part  of  a  way  of  life  which  must  be  pre- 
served and  protected. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  what 
Is  happening  in  the  West,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  want 
to  become  the  "utility  backyards  of  the 
Nation."  The  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment will,  in  some  degree,  slow  down  but 
not  Impede  the  process,  and  it  will  give 
the  little  guy  a  chance. 


Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  sent  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  ollov/s : 

On  page  169.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  p.age  170  and  Insert 
tho  following: 

SURFACE    OWNER   PROTECTION 

Sec.  717.  All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which 
Is  in  the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  not  the  sur- 
face owner  thereof  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  iiU  forms  of  surface  mining  operations 
and  open  pit  mining,  except  surface  opera- 
tions incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine. 
Provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  onlV 
to  coal  deposits  leased  after  January  1,  1375. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  permitting  me  to 
call  up  tills  amendment  today,  though  it 
will  not  be  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
amendment  will  be  laid  aside  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  without  reUnquisliing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  for  this  time  only  to  suggest  that 
I  am  in  wholehearted  accord  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Montana.  I  offered  it  in  commit- 
tee, and  I  supported  it  in  conference,  and 
I  also  offered  it  the  last  time  this  meas- 
ure was  debated. 

Before  we  vote  on  it  tomorrow,  I  shall 
have  some  further  comments  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  but  at  this  time  I 
defer  any  further  comments  until  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  had  a  chance  to 
speak  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
speaking  a  moment  ago  with  regard  to 
the  potential  impact  of  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  well  for  us. 
in  this  day  of  the  energy  crisis,  to  ponder 
the  effect  this  measure  would  have  on  the 
energy  supplies  of  this  country,  smd  to 
recognize  what  we  are  doing.  I  might  also 
parenthetically  state  that  the  figures  I 
have  given  and  the  figures  I  am  about 
to  give  are  obviously  without  the  impact 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  would  greatly  increase 
the  Impact  upon  the  energy  availability 
of  this  country,  and  greatly  reduce  the 
availability  of  energy  for  the  wheels  of 
Industry  that  provide  the  jobs  with  which 
we  are  all  so  very  much  concerned  today. 

That  was  the  thing  I  wanted  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  for  just  a  moment — the 
reduction  that  is  imposed  by  this  bill,  as 
justifiable  as  it  is,  without  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

The  potential  reductions  in  output 
have  been  estimated,  according  to  dif- 
ferent sources  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent bills,  during  the  transition  period, 
as  between  15  and  150  million  tons  a 
year  reduction  in  production,  and  a  low 
estimate  would  run  aroimd  33  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year,  with  a  high  range 
of  141  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  which 
could  not  be  mined  or  would  not  be 
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mined,  but  would  be  reduced  from  our 
inA  cntory  of  energy  assets  in  this  coun- 
try. 

If  I  recall  the  figures  correctly,  you 
multiply  that  figure  by  4  in  order  to  get 
the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  we  would 
have  to  introduce  into  our  economy  from 
overseas,  from  outside  the  United  States, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  coal  which  we 
V.  ould  not  mine  under  this  bill. 

If  the  high  range  is  correct,  that  it 
might  range  as  high  as  141  million  tons 
of  coal  that  has  to  be  replaced  each 
year  by  oil,  an  additional  608  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  year,  or  1.7  million 
barrels  per  day,  would  be  needed. 

But  not  all  coal  can  be  replaced  by  oil. 
It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  would  be 
replaced  by  oil  and  20  percent  by  under- 
groimd  mined  coal;  and  you  can  talk 
all  you  want  to  about  "Let  us  go  to  the 
deep  mines  In  the  East  instead  of  the 
strip  mines  in  the  West."  but  that  sim- 
ply cannot  be  done  as  a  practical  matter. 
In  the  short  run,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  wish  it.  No  matter  how  many 
speeches  we  may  hear  in  the  Senate,  no 
matter  how  many  learned  articles  are 
written  concerning  undergroimd  mining 
of  coal,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  fast  we 
could  exploit  that  resource,  even  if  we 
should  direct  our  policies  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

But  assuming  that  20  percent  would  be 
replaced  by  underground  mined  coal, 
then  the  United  States  would  need  to  im- 
port 486  million  barrels  a  year,  or  1.3  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  which,  at  $11  a  barrel, 
would  add  $5.4  billion  a  year  to  the  U.S. 
foreign  exchange  outflow. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  in 
Congress  who  have  been  fulminating 
about  the  oil  exporting  countries.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  people  who  have 
said  they  ax-e  friends  of  Israel,  who  have 
decried  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
building  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  Arab 
countries,  and  yet  many  of  those  very 
same  people  are  adopting  policies  which 
greatly  strengthen  the  economic  clout 
and  political  clout  of  the  very  countries 
that  they  decry  as  enemies  of  Israel.  And 
again  I  would  say  that  the  figures  in  the 
conversation  that  I  have  been  indulging 
in  right  now  have  to  do  with  the  Impact 
of  the  bill  as  written  and  not  the  bill 
with  the  Mansfield  amendment  attached 
to  it  which  would  ban  all  strip  mining 
on  all  Federal  lands. 

Now.  if  the  coal  output  were  reduced 
by  141  million  tons  of  coal  a  year,  the 
first  year  direct  impact  would  be  26,100 
jobs  lost.  For  each  direct  Job  lost  in  min- 
ing it  Is  estimated  that  eight-tenths  of 
a  job  outside  or  20,880  additional  jobs 
would  be  lost  indirectly,  resulting  In  a 
first  year  total  employment  loss  of  46,980 
jobs.  This  is  a  fiist  year  impact  if  that 
were  the  amount  of  coal  that  were  cut. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Helms  assumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Fortunately,  I  think 
that  figure  Is  on  the  outside  range.  The 
job  loss  wUl  not  be  that  great  in  the  first 
year.  But  I  think  we  do  need  to  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  so  that  the  American 
people  have  an  understanding  of  what 
Price  they  are  paying  In  direct  cost  com- 
pared to  the  indirect  costs  of  damage  to 


the  environment  that  we  ai-e  trying  to 
correct.  They  need  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

In  that  connection,  I  think  it  Is  well 
to  understand,  because  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  people  talk  not  only  about 
replacing  this  with  underground  coal 
but  also  indicated  we  have  so  much  coal 
under  lease  now  that  we  do  not  need  to 
lease  any  any  more,  that  we  do  not  need 
to  make  any  future  leases— and  I  am 
.'^ure  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  would  make  the  point  that 
it  does  not  affect  future  leases— and  they 
ix)int  to  the  fact  that  there  are  462 
leases  covering  681,180  acres,  and  they 
say  there  Is  plenty  of  coal  there  to  last 
for  .some  time. 

But  let  us  look  at  those  contracts,  those 
leases  that  are  in  effect,  that  would  not 
be  cut  off  by  some  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  we  see  these  figures,  there  are 
under  those  462  leases  in  those  681,000 
acres  of  land,  a  total  of  16.1  billion  tons 
of  coal.  But  what  do  those  16.1  billion 
tons  consist  of? 

Well,  about  550  million  of  it  are  un- 
economic reserves.  They  are  not  going  to 
be  recovered  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  recover  them. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  total,  2,010,- 
000,000  tons  are  environmentally  unac- 
ceptably  located.  They  could  not  be 
mined  for  environmental  reasons.  Of  the 
remainder  of  that  16.1  billion  tons,  6.68 
billion  are  already  committed  under 
existing  contracts  to  known  uses.  They 
are  not  available  for  other  uses  than 
those  to  which  they  are  already  com- 
mitted. 

Of  that  6.68  billion  tons,  1.14  billion 
will  never  be  mined  because  they  are 
uneconomic  to  mine.  So  there  will  only 
be  5.73  billion  tons  mined  of  that  16 
billion  committed  to  present  uses  that 
will  actually  be  mined  and  reach  the 
marketplace  and  be  used. 

That  leaves  expected  to  be  committed 
soon  a  total  of  4  billion  tons  of  the  16 
billion  that  are  expected,  and  that  leaves 
out  of  the  16  billion  somewhere  between 
1.72  to  1.73  billion  tons  out  of  the  16 
billion  that  might  be  available  to  move 
into  the  marketplace  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  heat  the  homes  and  pro- 
vide electricity  for  all  of  the  homes  In  this 
country  even  at  the  costs  which  I  have 
already  outlined. 

Now,  perhaps  it  sounds  to  some  like 
having  said  what  I  have  said,  that  I  op- 
pose the  bill.  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
I  do  not  oppose  the  bill.  But  I  do  oppose 
crippling  amendments  that  will  make  the 
picture  worse  than  it  Is. 

There  Is  no  need  to  add  to  these  eco- 
nomic woes  that  we  are  imposing  upon 
an  aheady  crippled  economy  further 
crippling  blows,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  need 
to  make  some  slight  revisions  in  the  bill 
to  moderate  the  impact  upon  the  gross 
national  product  and  the  impact  upon 
jobs  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

AMENDMENT   83 
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slon  In  the  bill  which  I  believe  is  unwise 
and  It  goes  in  the  opposite  direction  froni 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  I  send 
it  to  the  desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to  report 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Vv  ill  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui^animous  con.scnt  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  124,  line  20,  after  the  semi- 
colon  add  the  following:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  set  aside  the 
prohibition  on  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions for  a  speclflc  area  or  areas  if  after  due 
consideration  of  the  existing  and  potential 
multiple  resource  uses  and  values  he  deter, 
mines  such  action  to  be  In  the  public  inter- 
est. Surface  coal  mining  on  any  such  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  applica- 
ble  to  other  Federal  lands  as  contained  in 
section  523; 


I  have  an  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
which  will  deal  with  one  of  those  prob- 
lems directly,  because  we  have  a  provi- 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
very  short  few  words— I  know  this  is  a 
controversial  amendment,  and  I  will  not 
ask  the  committee  to  accept  It,  but  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
held  at  the  desk  for  consideration  to- 
moiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  would  seek  to  de- 
lete from  the  bill  the  provision  that  bans 
all  surface  mining  on  the  national  forest 
lands  of  the  West.  I  know  the  good  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  my  very  good  friend 
Lee  Metcalf,  wUl  say  to  me  that  that  is 
only  4  percent  of  the  coal. 

Well,  it  is  not  really  4  percent  of  the 
coal;  it  is  30  percent  of  the  economically 
recoverable  coal  on  national  forest  lands, 
BLM-adminlstered  lands. 

It  may  only  be  4  percent  of  the  lands, 
but  it  is  30  percent  of  the  coal  that  Is 
recoverable. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  Is  going  to  give  my  speech, 
give  another  portion  of  it?  Will  he  yield 
to  me  here? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  not  any  mining  whatsoever  In 
the  national  forest,  any  strip  mining  or 
any  imderground,  so  it  would  not  have 
any  effect  at  all  on  any  of  the  leases  or 
any  operations  of  mining  that  are  going 
on  today. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment, but  let  me  make  one  correction 
because  I  think  the  Senator  said  some- 
thing he  did  not  wish  to  say.  He  said 
there  is  not  any  mining.  He  meant  there 
is  not  any  surface  coal  mining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  right,  and  the 
administration  told  us  In  the  hearing 
that  they  have  no  application  for  leasing 
for  mining  on  the  national  forest  lands. 
Mr.  McCIjURE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but 
we  are  removing  30  percent  of  the  re- 
coverable coal  from  the  reserves  of  this 
country  that  lay  on  the  national  r«- 
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.scuicos  lands,  and  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
tliere  are  not  any  applications,  then  that 
inJsht  indicate  they  are  in  less  economic 
area.s.  If  they  are  in  less  economic  areas, 
tliey  will  not  be  mined.  We  do  not  need 
liui  prohibition. 

But  what  I  suggest  is  we  are  taking, 
30  percent  of  the  recoverable  coal  and 
se^lting  it  aside  and  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  touch  that  coal. 

^^ow,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
knows,  as  I  do,  that  aside  perhaps  from 
blades  of  grass,  the  most  common  plant 
in  the  United  States,  the  one  plant  that 
occurs  in  more  proliferation  than  any 
other  plant  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
common  sagebrush,  and  that  is  what  lies 
on  top  of  these  coal  seams  in  the  national 
forest,  and  we  have  not  yet  figured  a 
way  to  turn  sagebrush  into  board. 

If  they  are  national  forests  they  are 
not  in  the  character  of  forests  that  a 
great  many  people  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  think  of  when  they  think  of  a 
national  forest.  These  are  arid  lands. 
They  are  similar  in  character  to  the 
lands  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  suggests  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  inventory,  that  we  should 
not  mine  at  all. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason,  there  can 
be  no  logical  distinction  based  upon  the 
character  of  the  land  or  the  character 
of  the  coal,  to  treat  that  coal  or  those 
lands  differently  f i-om  those  lands  which 
are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

As  I  say,  I  think  this  is  not  an  uncon- 
troversial  amendment,  and  I  know  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  and  I  know  why  he  is 
doing  what  he  is  doing,  and  I  applaud 
him  for  seeking  to  do  v.hat  he  thinks  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  who 
live  in  that  area. 

But  what  we  are  passing  Ls  a  national 
bill  not  a  regional  bill.  This  is  not  a  bill 
to  impose  conditions  upon  a  specific  sec- 
tion of  the  land.  We  are  asking  the  people 
of  the  Northeast  United  States  to  accept 
wliatever  dangers  there  may  be  in  off- 
shore oil  drilling. 

They  say,  "Why  do  that  to  us?"  And 
the  people  in  Louisiana  say  "Why  not  do 
that  to  you,  you  are  reQuiring  us  to  have 
the  offshore  oil  drillins:  and  the  onshore 
facilities  for  drilling  in  the  Gulf  and 
then  you  want  the  cneri;y?" 

And  I  suggest  the  similarity  in  this 
particular  case  lies  in  the  fart  that  the 
Senator  liom  Montana  and  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are 
very  much  concerned,  as  they  should  be, 
with  the  impact  that  this  industry  may 
have  upon  their  specific  States. 

But  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
a  bill  designed  to  affect  adversely  a  spe- 
cific State  and  just  as  we  have  already 
adopted  in  the  committee  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  that  said  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  not  going  to  get  af- 
fected differently  on  experience,  I  say 
that  we  should  not— to  the  States  in  the 
west  that  have  these  coal  lands— treat 
them  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
States,  and  Impose  upon  those  hills  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  midcontinent  that  have 


stripable  reserves  the  full  burden  of  the 
coal  mining  operations  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately,  the  mineral  resources 
of  this  country  were  not  necessarily 
placed  where  they  are  most  convenient 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  placed  at 
the  precise  point  that  the  consumers  will 
consume  them.  We  have  to  produce  those 
resources  from  the  place  where  they 
occurred  naturally,  because  there  is  no 
other  way  ve  can  do  it. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
urge  v.heu  we  get  around  to  the  con- 
sideratio?!  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  .iUot.oIfered,  wc  lemember  that  of 
the  co.Tls  that  are  on  the  national  forest 
lands  that  arc  not  now  under  lease, 
they  are  under  no  current  application  for 
leasing,  that  at  some  time  we  are  sointt 
to  replacD  tho.se  tons  of  coal  ton  by  ton 
with  four  barrels  of  imported  oil. 

So  our  consideration,  as  we  look  at  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  or  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offerinu,  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  wi.sh  to  mine  that  coal,  but 
whether  we  would  rather  mine  that  coal 
and  rehabilitate  that  land,  or  whether 
we  would  rather  replace  that  ton  by  ton 
with  $44  worth  of  oil  from  .some  foreign 
countvv,  with  all  the  implications  that 
has. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  these  two  amendments. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 
The  agreement,  of  course,  is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Mansfleld  amendment  will 
both  be  called  up  again  tomorrow  and 
some  challenges  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
made  will  be  responded  to  by  my  col- 
league from  Montana,  and  also  as  pai't 
of  the  discussion  on  the  amendment  to- 
morrow. With  that  understanding,  I  cer- 
tainly defer  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa who  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  opening  speech  and  will  com- 
bine his  with  any  amendments  he  wants 
to  offer. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi-.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  do 
strongly  believe  In  adequate  reclamation 
programs  and  strip  mining  of  domestic 
coal. 

I  agree  with  the  concept  that  domestic 
coal  should  not  be  mined  if  the  surface 
over  that  coal  cannot  be  properly  re- 
claimed. But  I  also  believe,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  consistent  with  that  concept, 
that  the  coal  production  of  this  Nation 
must  be  maximized. 

There  are  adequate  provisions  in  this 
bill  to  provide  for  proper  reclamation  of 
the  surface,  yet  the  bill  does  not  stop 
there;  it  goes  on  much  further  and  fi- 
nally and  very  quickly  develops  into  a 
coal  banning  bill. 

I  wish  to  express  views  of  Senator 
Fannin  who  could  not  be  here  today,  as 
well  as  from  time  to  time  some  \aews  of 
my  own. 


Mr.  President,  the  Congress  In  the  last 
session  and  again  in  this  current  session 
has  moved  forward  to  preempt  State 
laws  governing  reclamation  of  strip 
mined  land.  Why  does  the  Congress  feel 
this  need  when  32  States  already  require 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  land  and 
of  these,  25  have  updated  or  enacted  new 
laws  since  1970?  Their  laws  are  tailored 
to  meet  the  peculiar  and  specific  climatic, 
geologic,  geographic  and  other  condi- 
tions which  vary  from  State  to  State.  Is 
the  land  not  really  being  reclaimed  under 
State  enforcement?  Where  is  the  evil? 
Are  some,  which  do,  failing  to  combat 
their  i)roblems  (  What  necessitates  a 
Federal  law? 

S.  7,  under  the  guise  of  being  a  "recla- 
mation" bill,  wliich  supposedly  allows 
surface  mining  if  the  land  can  be  re- 
claimed, is  really  a  measure  designed  to 
preclude  the  mining  of  coal  by  surface 
minin.i?  methods  in  as  many  instances  as 
possible.  This  "ban"  philosophy  is  woven 
throughout  the  bill,  from  the  purposes 
section  to  the  surface  owner  consent 
provision. 

There  is  a  second  philosophy  which 
promotes  imderground  mining  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Two  short  sections — one  from  the 
findings  section  and  one  from  the  pur- 
poses section — reveal  this  general  thrust : 

Sec.  101(b) — "the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  nation's  coal  reserves  can 
only  be  extracted  by  underground  mining 
methods,  and  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to 
the  national  interest  to  Insure  the  existence 
of  an  expended  and  economically  healthy 
underground  coal   mining   industry." 

Mr.  President,  this  finds  its  place  in 
the  strip  mining  bill  which  seems  to 
show  a  bias  toward  underground  mining 
rather  than  strip  mining. 

Sec.  102 (J)— "It  l.s  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  coal  re- 
sources through  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  underground  extraction  technolo- 
gies." 

There  are  very  serious  implications  in- 
herent in  a  national  policy  that  promotes 
imderground  mining  while  limiting  sur- 
face mining.  There  are  those  that  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  produce  more  than  adequate  co.il 
supplies  via  underground  methods  which 
will  meet  the  anticipated  increase  in  de- 
mand. The  facts  are  exactly  to  the  con- 
trary. Surface  mining  recovery  technol- 
ogy makes  it  possible  today  to  realize  98 
percent  recovery  of  the  coal  being  mined 
while  the  bulk  of  underground  mining — 
90  percent— uses  the  "room  and  pillar" 
technique  that  recovers  only  about  55 
percent  of  the  coal.  Today,  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  techniques  can  restore 
the  land  to  equal  or  higher  uses  but  tech- 
niques of  underground  mining  are  still 
in  the  infant  stage  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nologj-  to  recover  more  of  the  coal. 

Consider  the  facts  expressed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  statistics. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  charts 
on  page  240  of  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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system,  within  300  feet  of  a  public  road,  alluvial  valley  issue  is  the  e^ent    tK 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident.  chait  Ef^;  "L?""-?^^-  'r,^^"- «^ace  mining  scope,  the  dimeS  of  the  deSon  of 

1  estimates  the  potential  coal  production  ^f ,  ""andatonly  precluded  in  tho.se  areas  "alluvial  valley."                    aenmtion  ol 

levels  by  methods  of  mining.  Because  of  strm'Bf>nr2.tTn^^f  ^"^k,"^.^  IZ  *^^  °^*"^  '^^  consideration  of  this  see- 
the vast  Western  coal  deposits  that  are  u  ^S^sSrfSJ  SininV^o^i!"  ^"'',  *5^^  "°"  ^"  '"^^■'^"P-  ^^e  Department  of  S- 
easily  and  economically  recoverable,  by  S^inTdSiS^tSf  Z.»S^h,7''Ji''^T  ,'^"'>^representatives.  who  were  present 
there  is  great  potential  for  expanded  mini^B^iiVp  unsuitable-lf  such  the  entire  time  responded  to  the  question 
strip  mining  production.  By  1985  this  first  be  lnonmnat<hi«  „nfH  •  *•  »/ ^o^  much  land  will  be  included  under 
Nation  can  increase  by  120  percent  the  land  Se  nlans  o^nri.Slr«c?*^  ^"""^'"^  .*L'^  deflnition-and  speciflcally  where  in 
coal  mined  in  1972  by  surface  mining  Sec^d  L%p./^froL°,^^  ?'  •  ,  the  Powder  River  Basin  of  Wyoming  and 
methods,  but  it  can  only  increase  by  50  in  wWrh  '^^h  ™?^®  °'*  ^',^"<'  ^^'^^^  Montana  would  surface  mining  be  pre- 
pcrcent  the  amount  mined  from  under-  ^g^Scaridi^S^^'fZ^X/^f'^^  *"  '=^"^"^-  "^^  Department  said  i^t  had  no 
ground.  Statistics  also  reveal  that  al-  cSStw^^  ^^^'^^l*  *'*'*?"*'•  "^^^^  *°  Pinpoint  alluvial  valleys,  but 
most  one-third  of  the  demonstrated  coal  and  nf/m-^i  tvci?^  .  "^  ^^^^^^'"^  '"^^"^^  *^^*  ^^e  definition  in  the  act  would  pre- 
resei-ves,  or  137  billion  tons  is  in  beds  tWvh  pffp/t  rt^f^fn,  ,  .  ""^"^^  '"^^"K  of  miUions  of  acres  in  the 
f^o  close  to  the  surface  that  underground  u.  wh  rh  tT^h  «vfil  h  **  ""^^yce  lands  Power  River  Basin  and  other  areas  In 
mining  is  impractical,  and  three-fourths  a  .suEtont?al  lo^s  nr  rp^.f.^ll^^  TV^*  ^  l^^.  ^«'*-  ^°^  *^«  uninitiated,  the  Port 
of  this  amount  is  located  In  States  west  aSgrm-SduitSfv  nf  ^of^^^^^  ^"^^'^  formation  in  and  around  the 
«.f  the  Mississippi  River.  fZf  or  fSi  nlT^^T,  /  ^^^"^  ^"f  ^^^  *""  °^  ^"""^^^  R*^"  Basin  contains  the  great 

Both  political  parties  agree  that  coal  Se  aauifP,?  ^n^' tnfrf ''^  ^^'i^^  ^"^^  °^  ^^'^  ^""^"^^  Nation's  huge  coal 

Dioduction  must  be  drastically  increased  n,  en v  o,^                      aqmfer  rechai-ge  reserves. 

to  lessen  the  pressures  caused  by  our  de-  '  Fourth  affert  nntnvai  h.,.,^  ,     ^    •        ,  ^f."^^  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^  Nation's  coal  pro- 

iv-ndence  on  foreign  high-priced  oil.  „  hiHi  such  nr^i^Hn^^^^^  *^"*="°"  '*«'  ^^ar  came  from  strip  mines. 

Pi-esldent  Ford,  in  his  message  to  Con-  e.  dSieer  ^i^f^ri^™^^"''^*^","''^]^  ^"**  ^"  ^^  ^^°^  run-  increased  coal  sup- 

Pies.s  in  January  1975,  called  for  dou-  to^clnd^tln.   ^^^^\^^^J^  ^^^^l  ^"^^  *=*"  °"^y  come  frx.m  western  coal, 

bllng  coal  production  to  2.1  billion  tons  ?ooSiig  and  arP^.  nf  ifn^foK^l   ^^'^"^'^^  "^o^*  ot  which  can  only  be  recovered  by 

by  1985.  The  Senate  majority  leader  and  The4  ?SnsidPraHnL^«vi'^!K^^?'?^-  stnpP^^-  "^^  "^^  ^ealn  It  has  been 

t  he  Speaker  of  the  House  urged  this  past  notS  i  o  rfn  S  S  k^7^  absolutely  said  that  coal  Is  our  "ace  in  the  hole"  and 

•r^en         past  nothing  to  do  w  ith  w  hether  the  land  can  is  the  only  domestic  fuel  tiiat  can  relieve 
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the  pressures — national  and  internation- 
al—caused by  dependence  on  exorbitant- 
ly priced  foreign  crude  oil.  We  will  need  to 
double  coal  production  by  1985  to  main- 
tain any  form  of  self-sufficiency,  yet  in 
this  Congress  right  now,  this  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  has  voted  to  reduce  coal 
production  by  at  least  48  to  141  milUon 
tons  a  year  or  6  to  18  percent  of  our  total 
production.  How  can  we  Justify  to  the 
American  consumer  cutting  production 
when  their  utility  rates  are  climbing  out 
of  sight? 

I  am  reminded  of  the  article  that  was 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  showing 
a  particular  electric  billing  for  10.410 
kilowatt  hours  in  the  amoimt  of  $173.68 
for  1974,  and  for  1975,  this  February,  on 
a  2-month  billing  comparison  of  only 
9.810  kilowatt  hours,  amounting  to 
$261.67  hi  1975,  compared  to  $173.68  In 
1974,  with  less  electricity  consumed. 

Tlie  figures  I  used  of  48  to  140  million 
tons  a  year  in  reduced  coal  production 
do  not  include  any  loss  due  to  the  surface 
owner  consent  provision  of  this  bill,  in 
which  a  surface  owner  may,  if  he  de- 
sires, deny  production  from  Federal 
lands  even  though  he  receives  full  value 
of  damages  because  his  land  would  be 
out  of  use  for  a  year  or  so  dm-ing  the 
surface  mining,  and  even  though  he  has 
absolutely  no  ownership  in  the  coal, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

My  figm-es  of  the  reduction  in  produc- 
tion of  coal  domestically  do  not  consider 
that  amoimt  of  land  that  would  be 
denied  minmg  because  of  the  lands  im- 
suitable  provision  of  this  bill,  nor  do  we 
include  those  lands  because  of  the  silta- 
tion  provisions,  nor  the  disturbed  lands 
provision. 

So  it  really  appears  that  some  people 
must  think  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  domestic  energy  or  perhaps  even  an 
excess  to  enjoy  Uie  requirements  of  this 
bill,  which  will  reduce  our  ace  In  the 
hole,  the  coal  production  that  so  many 
of  us  are  relying  on  to  get  us  hito  the 
next  century,  when  we  hope  to  bring  on 
new  technology. 

This,  I  realize,  also  goes  along  with 
nuclear  energy. 

We  predict  that  the  losses  will  be  even 
greater  as  the  ambiguous  provisions  of 
8.  7  which  cannot  now  be  quantified  are 
resolved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  asked  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  every  provision  In  this  bill  as  to 
what  the  cost  would  be  hi  the  production 
of  coal,  and  they  said  that  they  could  not 
do  it.  They  have  not  provided  us  with 
this  kind  of  information,  which  the  gen- 
eral public  should  know,  at  least  In  round 
figures,  so  that  they  can  form  an  Intelli- 
gent opuiion  of  the  value  of  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Foreseen  production  losses  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  keep  this  act  from  becom- 
ing law.  but  consider  some  other  side 
effects:  49.980  jobs  wiU  be  lost,  electric 
utility  rates  will  climb  10  to  16  percent, 
1.7  million  barrels  per  day  of  imported 
ou  costing  $2.75  billion  per  year  wUl  be 
needed  to  replace  lost  coal  production. 
The  total  economic  costs  to  the  US 
economy  will  be  In  the  range  of  $6.2  bil- 


lion, not  counting  the  human  misery 
incident  to  the  loss  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  point  out  that  the  Im- 
balance of  trade  has  become  a  tremen- 
dous economic  problem  during  the  last 
few  years,  occasioned  by  the  huge  in- 
crease of  imports  of  foreign  oil  and 
refined  products.  The  total  amount  of 
this,  including  natural  gas,  for  1972  was 
$4.7  billion,  and  then  about  double  to 
1973,  in  the  amount  of  $8  billion;  and 
for  1974.  it  is  estimated  at  $23  billion. 
The  additional  amount  of  imported 
oil  that  would  be  required  to  replace  the 
loss  of  coal  production  would  amount  to 
$7  billion  and  would  increase  this  very 
drastically  and  increase  our  reliance  on 
unreliable  imported  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  involved  can- 
not be  viewed  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  con- 
sider the  every  day  realities  of  inflation, 
dependence  upon  foreign  energy  sources, 
jobs,  American  security,  and  plain  old 
economics.  The  majority  of  this  commit- 
tee expressly  defeated  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  clarify  the  section  on  stream 
siltation — section  515(b)  (10) — which  re- 
quires  the  administering  authority  to 
"minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vaiUng  hydrologic  balance  by  conducting 
surface  coal  mining  operations  so  as  to 
prevent  additional  contributions  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  the  streamflow."  Iliis 
language    prohibits    any    Increase    In 
stream  siltation  and  thus  would  preclude 
mining  near  water  courses.  My  amend- 
ment, to  add  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,"  after  the  word  "prevent." 
was  rejected  because  the  language  was 
said  to  Introduce  an  economic  test  to 
measure  the  extent  of  what  could  be 
done  to  stop  siltation.  and  that  econom- 
ics are  not  appropriate  to  environmental 
protection.  This  majority  analysis  Is  a 
vacuum  that  leads  to  the  ridiculous:  we 
in   Congress   can   pass   laws   requiring 
something  to  be  done,  though  we  know 
it  be  impossible.  Reclamation  of  our  strip 
mined  lands  is  a  socially  desirable  goal, 
but  the  level  of  that  reclamation  has  to 
be  tied  to  economics  unless  our  real  in- 
tent is  really  to  preclude  surface  mining 
of  coal.  The  total  disregard  of  the  eco- 
nomic ramifications  of  the  standards  im- 
posed in  S.  7  convinces  us  that  the  act  Is 
truly  intended  to  ban  strip  mining.  Other 
committee     action     strengthened     this 
conviction. 

As  a  poUcy  matter,  the  committee, 
banned  open  pit  mining  for  coal  except 
for  one  mine  already  in  existence — the 
Kemmerer  In  Wyoming.  Tliis  extremely 
environmental  decision  cost  the  con- 
sumer— at  least  in  1973  production 
terms— 4  mines  in  Carbon  Coimty, 
Wyo.,  at  6.5  million  tons;  1  mine  hi 
Lewis  County,  Wash.,  at  3.2  million  tons, 
and  1  mine  hi  Alaska  at  700,000  tons. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  de  facto  prohi- 
bition on  new  open  pit  operations  will 
prevent  the  recovery  of  considerable 
amoimts  of  coal  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  because  the 
only  feasible  method  for  mining  some 
huge,  thick,  pitching  seams  in  the  West 
Is  by  the  prohibited  open  pit. 

Coal  will  be  tougher  to  mine  in  the 
West — ^If  it  can  be  done  at  all — because 
the  committee  refused  to  grant  variance 
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authority  from  the  requirement  to  re- 
store to  approximate  original  contour  a,s 
set  forth  in  section  515(b)  (3)  or  515(d). 
The  issue  was  whether,  given  all  the  en- 
vironlnental  safeguards  elaborated  In 
section  515(c)(3),  which  includes  16 
specific  environmental  tests  before  a 
variance  can  be  granted,  the  regulatory 
authority  should  be  given  flexibility  In 
granting  variances  for  industrial,  ctrni- 
mercial,  residential,  or  public  facilities  to 
meet  postmlning  uses  for  the  affected 
land. 

The  committee  voted  to  allow  Uiis  vari- 
ance   for    Eastern    U.S.    strip    mining 
operations,  but  not  Western.  This  de- 
cision defies  logic  unless  the  Intent  is  to 
preclude  strip  mining  in  as  many  in- 
stances as  possible.  Consider  this  exam- 
ple: If  the  postmlning  use  of  the  West- 
em  land  Is  a  planned  residential  com- 
munity surroimdlng  a  manmade  lake, 
the  land  must  nevertheless  be  returned 
to  approximate  original  contour,  even  If 
the  builder  mast  again  after  that  original 
contour   to    accommodate    his    project. 
Economics  again  are  viewed  in  a  vacuum. 
S.   425,  vetoed  by   the  President  In 
December  1974,  contained  a  prohibition 
against  further  leasing  of  Federal  coal 
until  February  1, 1976.  As  most  know,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  faced  with  en- 
vironmental pressure,  has  not  leased  any 
Federal  coal  In  the  West  for  over  3  years. 
Enviromnentallsts    claim    that    because 
there  is  16.1  billion  tons  already  under 
lease,  there  is  no  need  to  break  the  cur- 
rent moratorium.  But  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  flgm-es  bring  relevance  to 
the  16.1  billion  tons  by  showing  that  all 
but  4  billion  tons  are  already  committed 
under  long  term  contracts,  are  In  en- 
vironmentally     unacceptable      mining 
areas,  or  are  in  less  than  logical  mining 
units.  That  in  fact,  of  the  remaining  4.01 
biUion  tons,  half  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
mitted to  contract  soon,  and  that,  thus, 
only  approximately  2  billion  tons  of  re- 
serves are  available  to  meet  the  huge 
expansion    dictated    by    our    growing 
energy  needs.  What  logic  Is  there  to  lock- 
ing up,  even  for  1  day,  coal  reserves  that 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
when  they  must  now  be  programed  by 
lease  if  future  energy  demands  are  to  be 
met?    Unless,    indeed,    the    hitent    Is 
actually  to  preclude  siuface  minhig  of 
coal? 

The  committee  rejected  a  House  pro- 
vision which  exempted  anthracite  coal 
mines  from  the  environmental  reclama- 
tion standards  of  section  515  and  the 
surface  effects  of  underground  mining  of 
section  516.  The  rejected  provision  would 
have  left  coal  mhies  predominately 
located  in  Pennsylvania  imder  that 
State's  environmental  protection  pro- 
visions. We  believe  aU  the  States  should 
be  treated  equally,  just  as  all  surface 
mining  operations  should  be  so  treated, 
and  so  we  felt  that  all  States  should  con- 
trol reclamation  standards.  Although  the 
committee  did  not  adopt  this  approach, 
we  support  the  elimination  of  an  exemp- 
tion wliich  would  give  relief  to  only  one 
State  and  one  small  segment  of  the  sur- 
face mining  industry. 

In  conclusion,  we  agree  with  President 
Ford's  veto  of  this  bill  in  December  1974. 
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The  committee  has  not  made  enough 
changes  to  warrant  his  signatiu-e  and 
we  urge  him  to  veto  this  measure  again 
is  significant  changes  are  not  made  in 
conference.  From  experience,  in  the  pre- 
vious conference  we  see  httle  likelihood 
of  success.  We  agree  with  the  President 
and  with  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  Congress  who  all  call  for  accelerated 
coal  production  between  now  and  1985. 
We  find  this  bill  to  be  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  policy  to  increase  coal  supplies 
because  it  is,  in  essence,  a  ban  on  sUip 
mining  of  coal. 

We  find  the  encouiagernent  of  under- 
ground mining  at  the  expense  of  surface 
mining  dangerous,  as  well  as  incapable 
of  meeting  the  demands  for  additional 
coal.  We  believe  our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford this  bill.  It  will  hamstring  our  ef- 
forts to  wean  ourselves  from  impoi"ted 
crude  oil,  cost  the  consumer  in  higher 
utility  rates,  cost  the  Nation  blackouts 
and  brownouts  because  additional  coal- 
fired  power  plants  will  not  be  built,  and 
put  thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work. 
The  issue  of  striking  a  balance  between 
reclaiming  our  lands  and  still  mining  the 
essential  energy  source  will  be  moot,  if 
this  act  becomes  law,  because  the  bulk  of 
strippable  coal  reserves  will  not  be 
mined.  Every  available  fact  points  to- 
ward stripped  coal  as  the  only  oppor- 
tunity this  Nation  has  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient. 

There  are  huge  low  sulfui'  western  coal 
reserves  that  in  many  instances  can  only 
be  extracted  by  surface  mining.  Such  a 
system  is  the  safest  for  our  miners,  it 
is  the  only  efficient  method  that  can 
capture  98  percent  of  the  resource.  Coal 
is  the  only  domestic  fuel  which  we  have 
in  abundance,  and  only  through  apt  reg- 
ulation of  surface  mining  on  a  State  by 
State  basis  can  we  insure  full  and  total 
reclamation  of  our  precious  land.  Finally, 
32  States  have  exemplaiy  reclamation 
laws  and  much  of  this  Federal  scheme 
was  borrowed  from  States  like  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Montana.  So  why  create  this 
Pi-ocrustean  bed? 

The  impediments  which  this  commit- 
tee has  adopted  in  the  form  of  S.  7  are 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation, 
and  we  only  hope  tliat  if  the  President's 
veto  of  it  cannot  be  sustained,  the  Con- 
gress will  awaken  and  repeal  it  before  it 
cripples  us  as  an  industrial  nation. 

I  am  reminded,  in  thinking  about  the 
treatment  that  strip  mining  received  in 
this  legislation,  of  the  price  controls  on 
natural  gas,  the  envii'onmentally  at- 
tractive fuel,  which  have  prevented  it 
from  being  produced  in  such  amounts 
as  would  enable  us  to  make  real  progress 
In  reducing  the  pollution  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  reminded  that  the  fonner  head  of 
the  National  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  said  that  if  the  amount  of  nat- 
lu-al  gas  in  New  York  State  could  be 
increased  300  percent,  the  pollution 
problems  would  be  greatly  minimized. 
Yet  here  we  are  concerning  ourselves 
with  strip  mining  when  70  percent  of 
the  mineable  coal  is  low-sulfur  in  con- 
tent and  very  attractive  from  a  pollu- 
tion and  environmental  pOint  of  view. 
Yet  we  are  making  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  amounts  of  enei*gy. 

I  am  reminded,  too,  of  an  article  that 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 


eai-lier  this  year  telling  about  George- 
town University  shifting  from  gas  to  oil 
heat,  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
sufficient  natural  gas  and  ciurtailments 
that  were  necessai-y  by  the  gas  company. 

The  additional  charge  to  Georgetown 
University  for,  I  believe,  approximately 
105  days,  was  $2,000  per  day.  This  will 
be  repeated  time  and  time  again,  because 
of  inadequacies  of  natural  gas  or  inade- 
quacies of  domestic  cruda  oil  to  provide 
the  necessary  fuel  or  energy  to  heat  or 
to  cool,  or  to  make  wheels  turn.  Instead, 
we  \\ill  hnve  to  turn  more  and  more  to 
high  ccst  imported  oil. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over  certain 
of  the  environmental  bills  as  well  as  cer- 
tain bills  pertaining  to  energy.  It  is  the 
committee  which  sponsored  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Section  102  of  this  legislation  has  re- 
sulted in  many  delays  of  powerplant 
construction,  of  construction  of  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline,  of  leasing  of  Federal  lands 
for  coal  production  purposes,  and  of  li- 
censing of  nuclear  powerplants.  So,  in 
what  that  committee  has  done  and  has 
not  done,  although  we  have  made  prog- 
ress in  the  environmental  field,  we  have 
fallen  way  behind  in  our  efforts  to  be 
energy  sufficient,  in  our  effoi-ts  to  achieve 
energy  independence. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  those  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  suffer  from 
poverty  are  invariably  those  nations  of 
the  world  which  have  a  very  low  sup- 
ply of  energy;  and  nations  which  have 
achieved  a  high  standard  of  living  are 
those  which  have  acquired  and  developed 
energy  of  their  own,  or  have  imported 
it  from  other  nations  in  order  to  have 
utilization  of  energy. 

It  is  with  a  proper  and  careful  utiliza- 
tion of  energy  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  having  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. After  we  go  into  the  very  difficult 
period  of  developing  sufficient  energy  for 
this  Nation,  realizing  that  we  must  re- 
place these  costly  imports  with  domestic 
enei'gy,  and  realizing  that  we  must  re- 
duce those  imports,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  reduce 
the  imports  without  decreasing  employ- 
ment and  without  affecting  our  ability  as 
a  nation  to  be  productive. 

I  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
people  whom  we  will  be  hurting  the  most, 
in  an  energy  short  position,  are  those 
of  the  most  modest  means,  those  who  are 
poor,  because  what  we  have  been  doing 
in  recent  years  is  having  more  and  more 
people  of  lower  incomes  enjoy  the  higher 
standard  of  living  that  goes  with  the 
usage  of  more  energy;  and  we  will  be 
precluding  the  poorer  segments  of  our 
population  fi-om  having  adequate  energy 
if  we  pass  this  legislation. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  very 
carefully  what  this  legislation  would  do, 
and  I  implore  them  to  make  some 
changes  in  various  amendments  which 
will  truly  make  it  be  a  bill  that  will  as- 
sure us  of  adequate  reclamation  to  go 
along  with  our  mining  operations,  so 
tliat  we  can  mine  coal,  but  that  we  will 
not  mine  coal  if  the  land  cannot  be  re- 
claimed. I  think  that  we  must  not  adopt 
this  piece  of  legislation,  which  actually 
is  a  ban  on  coal  production. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1975— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  219,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON ) .  Tlie  report  will  be  stated  by  title! 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  219)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
tlie  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  6, 19V5. ) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  only  two  Senate  amendments  to 
the  continuing  resolution  whicli  was  be- 
fore the  conference.  They  are  as  follows: 

First.  Provides  for  the  continued 
funding  of  activities  under  title  IX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  until  June 
30,  1975,  instead  of  tlie  extension  of  titles 
VI  and  IX  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  tlie  termination  of  such  titles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Tlie  conferees  have 
included  reference  to  title  IX  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  regional  medical  program  will 
be  continued  until  the  proper  level  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975  ■can 
be  addressed  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
full  amount  of  $75  million  authorized 
by  tlie  continuing  resolution  for  1975 
will  be  obligated. 

Second.  Extends  obligational  authority 
for  foreign  assistance  programs  until 
March  25  rather  than  March  31  as  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  House. 

At  this  jimcture,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  as  a  result  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate,  the  House  has  as- 
sui'ed  us  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  will 
be  passed  before  the  Senate's  Easter  re- 

C6SS. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  this  inquiry  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington    (Mr.  Mac- 

NUSON) . 

I  just  want  to  make  certain  that  new 
community  mental  health  centers  will 
receive  funds  for  staffing  under  this  con- 
tinuing appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Yes.  The  continuing 
resolution  does  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  new  community  level 
of  expenditure  as  in  fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


March  10,  1975 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.  tomoiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  » 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  ON  THURS- 
DAY,  MARCH    13,    1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Symington  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  FOR  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION    OF    S.    7 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  are  recog- 
nized tomorrow  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  7, 
tlie  surface  mining  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:26 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  March  11,  1975,  at  11:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10,  1975: 

Federal  Election  Commission 

Neil  Staebler,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  a 
term  of  2  years  (new  position). 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  a  term  of  6  years  (new  position). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Seek  the  Lord  and  you  shall  live. — 
Amos  5 : 6. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits  from 
whom  Cometh  our  help  for  every  day, 
strengthen  us  for  the  duties  of  this  day 
and  make  us  ready  to  carry  oui*  respon- 
sibilities with  high  honor  and  inspiring 
integrity.  May  we  walk  thi-ough  these 
hours  with  a  faith  that  never  falters,  a 
courage  that  never  fails  and  a  good  will 
that  never  fades  from  our  hearts. 

Grant  that  in  om-  search  for  a  better 
life  for  all  we  and  our  people  may  ac- 
cept the  demands  and  the  disciplines  of 
that  devotion.  By  self-denial  and  if  need 
be  sacrifice,  may  we  seek  to  find  our  way 
and  finding  it  have  the  courage  to  walk 
in  it. 

Bless  our  people,  we  pray  Thee,  es- 
pecially the  unemployed.  Help  us  to 
make  wise  decisions  and  take  sound  ac- 
tion that  these  people  may  find  work  and 
in  so  doing  make  their  contribution  to  the 
good  of  their  families  and  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
SpaiTow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  joint  and 
concujTent  resolutions  of  the  following 


titles  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  wish  of  the  Congress  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
this  important  youth  movement  celebrates 
its  63d  anniversary  on  March  12,  1975. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  Piesident,  pui-suant  to  sections  42 
and  43  of  title  20,  United  States  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  Moss  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Fulbright,  resigned. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE   APPROPRIATION    BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  mitil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file. a  privileged  report 
on  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT TO  SIT  DURING  SESSION  ON 
MARCH  12 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Wednesday  next. 
March  12,  1975,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  while  the  House  is  consid- 
ering legislation  under  the  5-minute  rule 
and  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  THREE  OP 
ITS  SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  SIT 
DURING  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  smd  three  of  its  sub- 
committees, the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel,  be  permitted  to 
proceed  tliis  afternoon  with  their  hear- 
ings on  HJti.  3689,  the  fiscal  year  1976 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
authorization  request,  during  the  5-min- 
ute rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Oie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OIL  COMPANIES  PUSH  GASOLINE 
SALES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  not  everybody  wants  to  save  energy. 

The  oil  companies  are  doing  just  the 
opposite.  They  want  to  push  gasoline 
sales  as  hard  as  they  can. 

In  Boston,  the  big  oil  companies  are 
making  their  service  stations  stay  open 
7  days  a  week,  work  longer  hours,  and 
cut  prices.  But  the  price  cut  comes  en- 
tirely out  01  the  station's  share;  the 
oil  companies  are  not  taking  any  part  of 
the  reduction. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  station  made 
9  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoUne.  Now  the  oil 
companies  have  made  them  cut  their 
prices  and  their  profit  margins  by  4 
cents,  so  gasoline  stations  are  only  get- 
ting 5  cents  on  the  gallon.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  bullying  the  gas  stations  and 
squandering  the  Nation's  gasoline  sup- 
ply. 

The  strategy  ought  to  be  clear  enough. 
The  big  oil  companies  are  trying  to  force 
another  gasoline  shortage  on  this  coirn- 
ti-y-  so  that  they  can   demand   a   still 
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higher  price  for  gasoline  and 
their  oil  depletion  allowance. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  selfisli,  short- 
sighted and  outrageous  abuses  of  eco- 
pomic  power  ever  perpetrated  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  by  an  erseiitiiil  and 
r.e.ir-mnnopolistic  iiu"ustrj'. 

Tlie  President  ha-;  rn  energy  i>lan.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  tr>sk  forces  on 
energy.  The  Ways  a^id  Means  Committee 
is  working  on  energy.  All  of  us  in  Wash- 
ington are  trying  to  save  energy  and  pro- 
tect oui-  Nation.  From  now  on,  one  of 
the  part.';  of  our  energy  package  ought 
to  be  measures  to  deal  vith  these  out- 
rageous practices  by  tlie  oil  gluttons. 
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AiVIERICANS  SHOULD  NOT  ASK  CAM- 
BODIA TO  SURRENDER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interview 
by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  with  the 
press  in  one  of  the  talk  shows  on  yester- 
day was  not  in  the  best  image  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  could  read  nothing 
but  compromise  or  surrender  in  his  state- 
ments, and  in  the  case  of  Cambodia, 
compromise,  as  he  outlined  it,  is  sur- 
render. This  distinguished  American 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people.  He  knows  that  re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  in  Cam- 
bodia, we  have  a  commitment  and  moral 
obligation  to  the  Cambodian  people  to 
help  to  save  them  from  a  bloodbath  and 
the  cruel  mle  of  communism.  And  if  they 
are  willing  to  fight  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, we  should  be  the  last  to  urge 
them  to  give  up.  His  words  undoubtedly 
made  good  reading  in  the  Communist 
capitals,  but  they  will  cast  doubts  among 
the  free  people  of  the  world  on  how  much 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  Ameri- 
can promise. 

We  should  vote  aid  to  Cambodia  in  the 
full  amomit  the  President  requested.  We 
should  have  done  so  weeks  ago  when  the 
request  was  made.  Procrastination  does 
not  help  the  image  of  Congress.  Procras- 
tination is  too  frequently  associated  with 
the  image  of  Congress.  Americans  siiould 
not  ask  Cambodia  to  surrender. 


NOMINATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  wliich  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Hou.^e  Administration: 

The  White  House. 

Ar«rc;t  10. 1975. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  nominate  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
soml.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  a  term  of  five 
yen  vs.  I  New  Position.) 

GER.^LD   R.   FOP.D. 


NOMINATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  COMMISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  ai-.d  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration: 

The  White  House. 

March  10, 1075. 
To  the  Con{ire<<s  of  the  United  States: 
1  nozninate  Neil  Staebler.  of  Michigan, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  for  a   term   of  two  years. 
(New  Pc.-<ition.) 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
HOUSK  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  Ir.id  before  the  House 
the  fclijv.ing  communicrtlon,  which  was 
read : 

Washint.ton.  D.C. 

March  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Caki,  a  I  nriiT. 

Sncakrr.    House   of    lit  pic.tentatires, 
Wa-sliinylon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  In  further  reference  to 
my  letter  to  you  of  January  17tli.  1U75,  I 
hereby  tender  my  resignation  from  the  House 
Dl.strlct  Committee  effective  immediately. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Slmcrely, 

James  J.  Howakd. 
Merriber  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


SELECTION  FOR  ACCREDITATION 
AS  OFFICIAL  ADVISER  TO  U.S. 
DELEGATIONS  TO  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCES,  MEET- 
INGS. AND  NEGOTIATION  SES- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  lei'a),  title  I.  Public 
Law  93-618,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
en  Ways  and  Means,  the  Chair  has  se- 
lected the  following  member  of  that 
committee,  to  be  accredited  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  an  official  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  international  conferences, 
meetings,  and  negotiation  ses.sions  relat- 
ing to  trade  agreements  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  94th  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer)  to  fill  the 
existing  vacancy  thereon. 


AMENDING  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  48)  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  if  he  could 
give  us  an  explanation  of  whether  any 
of  the  questions  raised  previously  regard- 
ing this  extension  resolution  have  been 
cleared  up  and  what  levels  of  funding,  if 
any.  are  contained  in  the  resolution? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

This  resolution  concerns  tho  National 
Comml.'^sion  on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 
What  the  resolution  does  is  to  extend 
the  Commission's  life  from  June  30,  this 
year,  to  December  31,  this  year,  and  also 
extends  the  date  on  which  the  first  report' 
v.'ili  hz  made  available  to  the  Congress 
from  March  1,  which  was  about  a  week 
ago,  to  June  30,  1975. 

This  resolution  came  to  the  floor  pre- 
viously on  February  6.  At  that  time  there 
was  language  in  the  resolution  which 
would  have  waived  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  on  the  appointees  from  the  pub- 
lic sector  to  the  Commission.  It  was  ob- 
jected to. 

I  have  been  negotiating  viith  the 
Senate.  It  was  agreed  to  take  out  those 
sections  so  that  the  conflict  of  interest 
statute  will  affect  all  Members  of  tlie 
Commission.  That  was  the  only  point  in 
controversy. 

Also,  the  resolution  extends  the  ap- 
propriation that  has  already  been  appro- 
priated for  this  Commission  imtil 
December  31:  so  there  is  no  additional 
money  at  all.  All  we  do  is  extend  the 
life  for  6  months,  so  that  we  can  ap- 
point that  Commission  and  get  going. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tlie  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali'- 
f  ornia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  48 

Itc'solrcd  by  the  Senate  and  Houf.c  of  Rep- 
rcscntatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsections  (h), 
(i)  and  (1)  of  section  720  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  "March 
1.  1975'  and  insert  'June  30,  1975".  In  the 
second  sentence  strike  out  'June  30,  1975' 
and  insert  'December  31.  1975'. 

"(1)(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out 
'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975'  and 
insert  'to  remain  available  until  December 
31.  1975'. 

"(1)  Siril:e  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975'  and  insert  'io  remain  available 
until  December  31.  1975'." 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


make  the  point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoi-um  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond: 

IRoil  No.  401 

."iKicison, 

Findley 

Mikva 

Calif. 

Fish 

Milford 

Anderson,  111. 

Pisher 

Mills 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Mineta 

Ashley 

Ford,  Teun. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Aspin 

Fraser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

AuCoin 

Gude 

O'Hara 

Badiilo 

Hannaford 

Ottlnger 

Barrett. 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Blanchiii-d 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Patterson. 

Klouin 

Hubert 

Calif. 

Buland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pepper 

BoUin;,' 

Henderson 

Quie 

Bowen 

Howe 

Quillen 

Bradenias 

Hubbard 

Reuss 

Breckinridsie 

Hyde 

Rlseuhuovir 

Brinkley 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Jatman 

Rostenkowski 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jenrette 

Rousselot 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Runnels 

Casey 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Ryan 

Cbisholm 

Jones,  Okla.' 

St  Genniuii 

Clausen. 

Jordan 

Scheuer 

DonH. 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Sisk 

Corman 

Landnuu 

Snyder 

Dellumfi 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Derwinskl 

Levitas 

Stark 

Diggs 

Litton 

Steiger,  Wi.'^. 

Drinan 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Early 

McCloskey 

Stokes 

Edgar 

McDonald 

Talcott 

Edwards,  C.tlif 

McEwen 

Udall 

Kshleman 

McKinney 

Vanik 

Evans,  Colo. 

Madigan 

Waxman 

Evans,  lud. 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Evins,  Teuu. 

Martin 

Wilson.  Boh 

Penwick 

Meeds 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  321 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
,  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  announce 
a  change  in  the  legislative  program  for 
this  week.  We  had  previously  announced 
that  we  would  take  up  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Act  on  Thursday  and  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill  on  Friday. 
We  are  now  moving  consideration  of 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill 
to  Thursday,  and  the  surface  mining  bill 
will  follow  that.  We  plan  to  meet  on  Fri- 
day in  order  to  complete  that,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  real  reason  for  the  change,  of 
course,  is  that  we  very  well  could  begin 
consideration  of  the  surface  mining  bill 
on  Thursday  and  continue  all  day  Thurs- 
day and  go  into  Friday,  and  then  it  would 
be  late  before  we  would  get  to  the  foreign 
a.ssistance  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  main  reason 
why  we  are  taking  up  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  before  we  con- 
sider surface  mining  bill. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLXmON  219,  FURTHER 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
Uie  order  of  the  House  on  Thmsday 
last,  I  call  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219)  mak- 


ing further  continuing  appropilations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  March  6, 
1975.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mea- 
sure which  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions brings  before  the  House  today  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  further  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  passed  this  body 
on  Febi-uary  25.  A  fmther  resolution  Is 
necessary  to  continue  certain  govern- 
mental functions  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  not  yet  been  enacted.  It  covers 
two  major  areas;  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  various  programs  imder 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  certain  activities  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  the 
successor  agency  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

The  continuing  resolution  which 
passed  the  House  in  February  provided 
further  funding  authority  for  the  foreign 
aid  programs  through  March  31.  The 
Senate  amended  the  House  provision  to 
terminate  the  foreign  aid  progi-ams  on 
February  28  and  in  conference  a  cutoCf 
date  of  March  25  was  agreed  to. 

Later  today  the  full  appropriations 
committee  will  meet  to  consider  the  reg- 
ular annual  appropriation  bill  for  foreign 
aid  and  it  is  scheduled  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  on  Thursday.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  bill  can  be  cleared  through  Con- 
gress before  the  forthcoming  Easter  re- 
cess. Certainly  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  do  so. 

The  rate  provided  for  foreign  assist- 
ance imder  this  continuing  resolution  is 
some  $2.4  billion  below  the  1974  level 
and  $2.5  billion  below  the  amended 
budget  estimates.  The  bill  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committeie  later  today  will  be  slightly 
below  the  level  provided  for  in  this  fur- 
ther continuing  resolution. 

HEALTH  PSOGHAMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fm-ther  continuing 
resolution  presented  to  the  House  2  weeks 
ago  also  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  various  health  programs  and  other 
activities,  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  un- 
til June  30.  On  the  House  floor  an 
amendment  was  agreed  to  exempting 
two  items  fnmi  this  continuing  author- 
ity— the  Hill-Burton  programs  and  the 
regional  medical  program.  The  Senate 
restored  the  continuing  authority  for 
these  two  items  and  in  conference  and 
after  considerable  discussion  a  com- 
promise agreement  was  reached  which 
continues  the  regional  medical  progi-am 
imtil  Jime  30  but  does  not  provide  furth- 
er authority  for  those  activities  under 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  com- 
promises that  were  agi%ed  to  in  confer- 
ence. We  have  no  reasonable  alteniative 


but  to  provide  the  continuing  authority 
contained  in  this  conference  report  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
W'Oman  fiom  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tJie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  chan  - 
man  of  the  committee  the  following 
question: 

The  chairman  will  recall  that  wiitn 
H.J.  Res.  219  first  came  up  on  the  floor, 
I  questioned  the  propriety  of  giving 
grants-in-aid  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  mili- 
tary training,  as  this  resolution  would 
permit.  The  chairman  said  that  he 
would  look  into  the  matter.  Can  the 
chairman  tell  me  whether  the  Defense 
Department  will  spend  any  of  the  moneys 
available  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  for 
Saudi  Arabia  under  this  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  well  re- 
member the  colloquy  of  the  gentle- 
woman, and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  response  to  the 
gentlewoman's  question. 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tJiank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle woni an 
from  New  York  that  when  this  carne  up 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  the 
last  continuing  resolution,  we  foimd  that 
$220,000  in  military  training  wa.s  .sched- 
uled for  Saudi  Arabia.  After  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  brought  this 
matter  up,  we  took  it  up  with  the  Defense 
Department.  We  were  informed  that 
they  obligated  $38,000,  but  they  would 
cancel  out  the  remainder.  Thereiore, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assurance. 

U.S.  training  of  Saudi  Arabian  troops 
is  a  highly  questionable  policy.  II  such 
training  is  provided,  certainly  it  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  provide  such  assistance  free 
of  charge.  Oil-rich  Saudi  Arabia  is  not 
an  impoverished  nation  entitled  to  for- 
eign assistance  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations,  for 
the  prompt  action  he  took,  in  respoiise 
to  my  Initial  inquiries,  to  prevent  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  taxpayer  doUars. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mi'.  Speaker,  uill  tJiC 
eentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle.Tian 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  dis^tin- 
guished  Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is  appai  ( ntlv 
no  money  in  the  bill  for  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  what  my  col- 
league, tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  HOLTZMAN) ,  has  just  said.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  very  delicate  negotiations 
now  to  try  to  achieve  a  second  stage  di.s- 
engagement  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
confrontation  states  in  tlie  Middle  East. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ha^^ 
had  a  subcommittee  which  recently  re- 
turned from  that  area,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  most  important  objective  and  goal 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
at  the  present  time  is  to  achieve  tJiat 
kind  of  an  agreement. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  try 
now  in  this  legislation  to  withdraw  some 
kind  of  ongoing  program  to  assist  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  are  going  to  complicate  that 
particular  agreement  without  actually 
accomplishing  anything. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  moderate  Arab  State. 

It  is  important  these  days  that  thLs 
House  keep  in  mind  our  ba«;ic  objective 
which  is  to  achieve  a  disengagement  be- 
tween these  two  contestants  rather  than 
try  to  pick  out  tliis  or  that  particular 
program,  with  which  we  may  disagree, 
for  in  the  long  run  that  i.s  only  going  to 
make  it  that  much  more  difficult  for 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  complication  will  result  as  a 
consequence  of  what  has  taken  place 
here.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
is  very  friendly  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  is 
trying  to  work  with  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  nations  of  the  Middle  East  toward 
a  resolution  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front that  beleaguered  land. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  distinguished 
Chairman  will  yield  further,  I  also  do 
not  believe  that  any  complications  will 
arise  from  the  particular  colloquy  that 
has  just  taken  place.  But  I  do  detect  a 
certain  cloud  on  the  horizon,  perhaps  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  that  could  per- 
haps later  on,  loom  a  whole  lot  larger 
in  this  body,  and  then  it  could  have 
some  rather  devastating  effects  on  the 
mission  that  our  Secretary  of  State  has 
presently  embarked  upon.  I  jast  believe 
we  ought  to  t>e  aware  of  this  danger. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thonk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  nsk  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations precisely  what  the  total  figure 
is  that  is  contained  in  this  bill  for  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This,  of  course,  continues 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  in  existence  since 
last  July  1  at  the  same  general  level.  I 
would  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  to  give  the  figures 
with  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  titles  I,  n,  and  HI  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  are  continued  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  at  an  annual  level  of 
$3,501,000,000.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
only  continuing  foreign  aid  for  15  days. 
This  extends  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  March  25  so  we  can  bring  the  regular 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by.  we  hope, 
Thursday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  Is  $3  "/a  billion  of  for- 
eign aid  authorization  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  has  been  continued 
since  last  July  1.  There  is  no  hew  action 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  assistance  program. 

The  House  on  Thursday  wUl  be  con- 
sidering the  foreign  assistance  appropri- 
ation bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  BAU1VL\N.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  recall,  when  the  House 
took  up  the  continuing  resolution  it 
adopted  the  Michel  amendment  which  in 
effect  took  out  the  continuing  funding  of 
the  Hill-Burton  and  the  regional  medical 
programs  because  there  were  sufficient 
funds  to  can-y  those  programs  over.  Tlie 
regional  medical  program  as  such  was 
abolished  6  months  ago  by  the  action 
t:iken  by  tliis  House  and  by  the  Senate 
and  approved  into  law  by  the  Pi-esident. 

I  am  astounded  that  in  .spite  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  House,  the  conferees 
bring  back  to  this  House  a  continuing 
resolution  for  $75  million  which  is  no 
longer  authorized  by  law.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  would  assure  the  Hoxise 
that  this  money  will  not  be  spent  inap- 
proprtately.  inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  adopted,  but  rather  this  will 
be  held  until  the  House  can  address  this 
problem  with  a  supplemental  which 
should  be  up,  as  I  understand  it,  before 
Easter,  so  we  would  need  here  only  the 
transition  funds  to  come  out  of  this  fund, 
and  that  beyond  that  these  funds  will  not 
be  obligated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
planatory note  in  regard  to  that  in  the 
conference  report  points  out  that  the 
entire  $75  million  which  the  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  should  not  be 
obligated. 

The  other  body  took  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram and  this  was  the  best  compromise 
the  conferees  were  able  to  agree  upon. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  tliat  we 
should  not  waste  any  money  and  that  we 
should  not  carry  on  programs  that  are 
not  authorized,  but  I  understand  the  law 
provides  for  the  continued  use  of  these 
funds  in  connection  with  this  program. 

I  also  v.-ould  remind  the  gentleman 
that  frequently  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  provide  for  a  program  is  the  continu- 
ing resolution  for  which  the  authorizing 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  enact  an 
authorization. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
on  liis  feet  and  I  yield  to  him  for  a  dis- 
cussion in  more  depth  regarding  these 
funds  as  agreed  to  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  may  have  noticed  I  signed  the 
conference  report  but  with  an  exception 
with  respect  to  amendment  No.  1,  be- 
cause I  felt  strongly,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  others  do  and  as  evi- 
denced by  the  kind  of  vote  we  had  here 
in  the  Hou.se  adopting  my  amendment  to 
delete  both  the  Hill-Burton  program  and 
the  regional  medical  program  from  the 
continuing  resolution. 

I  am  glad  to  say  the  otlier  body  went 
along  at  least  with  the  portion  having  to 
do  with  the  Hill-Burton  program,  but  I 
am  very  distressed  that  we  could  not  get 
the  full  agreement  to  eliminate  the  re- 
gional medical  programs,  because  I  think 
It  should  be  evidenced  that  the  confer- 


ence report  language  dealing  with  the 
regional  medical  programs  is  at  best  am- 
biguous and  at  worst  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered really  very  well  by  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

Unless  tlie  language  in  the  upcoming 
supplemental  appropriation  clearly  spec- 
ifies the  amount  that  Congress  is  appro- 
priating for  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1975,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  HEW  has  only  one  of  two 
choices:  either  spend  the  $75  million 
authorized  in  this  continuing  resolution 
or  submit  a  rescission.  The  conference 
report  language  says: 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  full  amount 
of  ?75  million  authorizetl  by  the  continuing 
resolution  for  1975  will  be  obligated. 

Well,  that  language  does  not  have  the 
force  of  law  and  will  not  sei-ve  to  reduce 
the  autliorization  in  tlie  continuing  reso- 
lution, but  I  would  sincerely  hope  tliat  if 
nothing  else  comes  from  Uiis  colloquy  \n 
have  that  the  folks  downtown  will  not 
get  the  impression  that  by  all  means  we 
are  authorizing  it  fully  at  $75  miUion,  as 
this  continuing  resolution  does,  that  the 
reix)rt  language  should  have  some  force 
and  effect  in  expressing  the  will  of  the 
Congress,  that  it  does  not  all  have  to  be 
spent  if  it  cannot  be  spent  wisely. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  my  chair- 
man would  feel  strongly  about  that,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity between  now  and  the  end  of  tlie 
fiscal  year  to  have  not  only  our  commit- 
tee but  the  full  House  to  speak  again  in 
implementing  the  new  law,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  points  out,  which 
has  been  really  in  effect  for  6  months 
now. 

It  is  about  time  we  get  implemented 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law  against 
tying  ourselves  down  so  tightly  to  the  old 
law,  which  frankly  is  outmoded,  it  is 
obsolete. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tlilnk 
the  gentleman  certainly  knew  what  was 
directed  to  the  Department.  It  should 
only  be  for  transitional  purposes  and  no 
more.  Otherwise,  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
we  can  change  the  law,  instead  of  going 
into  funding  payments.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  my  concern  is  that  in 
effect  we  have  some  double  funding  here 
and  it  is  an  action  I  just  would  not  like 
to  see  come  about  and  the  sooner  we  can 
speak  up  as  a  body,  very  finitely  and 
definitely  about  this  program,  the  better 
off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  say,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken;  judgment  has  already  been 
made.  Regional  medical  programs  are  not 
continued.  That  was  changed  6  months 
ago. 

Now.  if  we  have  to  start  bringing  to 
the  House  fipor  directions  to  the  comr- 
mittee  to  go  to  conference.  Members, 
v.ill  do  that,  but  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
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necessary,  that  the  laws  can  be  carried 
out  as  they  are  written. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  the  action 
taken  hi  the  conference  was  taken  upon 
the  insistence  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  But  it  is  still  against  the 
law. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  reiterate  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
have  said  on  the  report.  I  share  their 
concern  and  I  would  like  to  request  of 
the  chairman  that  he  would  favor  an 
expenditm-e  of  a  minimum  amount  of 
$75  million;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  would  share  then 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  liis  re- 
quest that  the  request  in  tm-n  be  made  to 
HEW,  because  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  request  for  a  continu- 
ing appropriation  is  in  eflfect,  legislating 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  wish  the  par- 
liamentary situation  would  rest  so  that  I 
could  raise  that  point  of  order.  I  realize 
It  does  not;  but  for  us  to  raise  this  ex- 
penditure after  this  body  has  spoken, 
not  only  once,  but  second  in  the  author- 
ization when  we  reduced  this  figure  when 
we  continued  that  matter, 

I  would  certainly  compliment  the 
chairman  for  holding  this  position  to 
hold  the  expenditure  to  a  very  mininmin, 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  join  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  and  the  gentleman 
from  lllmois  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  HEW 
should  be  very  careful  and  cooperate  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  that  have 
just  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
f  "<>*  report  on  the  continuing  resolution 
vm  is  before  you  represents  a  fair  and 
acceptable  compromise. 

We  did  not  give  anything  away  in  the 
coherence.  We  merely  provided  for  the 
restoration  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
pams  in  the  continuing  resoluUon  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  the  New  Health  Planning  Act 
wWch  was  signed  hato  law  on  January  4 
1975.  clearly  provides  for  the  continued 
lunding  of  the  regional  medical  program 
in  fiscal  year  1975.  i'    b  »ui 

Second,  we  are  currently  working  on  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
wiU  provide  money  for  the  RMP— But 
toat  supplemental  wiU  not  become  law 
until  May  or  June. 

In  the  interim,  we  must  provide  for 
^,^P^?P  funding  of  the  RMP's  iS  we  do 
au  other  programs  of  HEW  which  have 
not  been  funded  through  a  regular  ap- 
propriation bill. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
«us  report.  It  is  straight  forward.  The 
*MPs  are  authorized  for  2  more  years 
M  Federal  support  under  Public  Law  93- 
Mi  and  we  are  providing  stopgap  fund- 


ing imtil  we  pass  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  ttie  conference 
results  as  reported. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remsu-ks  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL, 
1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4075)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the  communications 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  1875  <H.  Doc.  94-46)  and  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1976  (H.  Doc  94-50).  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974;  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ckderberg)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Hie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

m  THB  COMMITTEE   Or  THE   WBOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4075.  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAnUiAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Bir.  Mahor)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chah-  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Oils  is 
the  second  rescission  bill  to  be  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
during  the  94th  Congress  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
July  12.  1974.  There  was  one  rescission 
bUl  during  the  93d  Congress  (H.R. 
17505). 


The  Presidential  message  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1OT6,  contains  35  rescissi<His 
which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the 
Congress.  Additionally,  one  deferral  was 
reclassified  to  a  rescission  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  These  are  the  only  re- 
scissions pending  before  the  House.  The 
Committee  is  recommending  approval  of 
all  or  some  part  of  5  rescissions,  and  is 
recommendhig  that  31  not  be  approved. 
The  estimated  total  of  budget  author- 
ity recommended  to  be  rescinded  in  the 
bill  is  116,454.704.  This  is  $1,232,220,250 
less  than  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  this  amoimt  will  have  to 
be  made  available  for  obligation  the  day 
after  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period 
prescribed  by  law.  Outlay  reduction.s  will 
total  $2,740,000  in  1975  and  $3,440,000 
in  1976. 

Of  the  $1,232,220,250  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  recommending  for  rescission, 
some  $924,311,250  Is  in  26  rescissions  that 
the  President  pr(^x)sed  in  the  Labor- 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  areas. 
In  addition,  the  committee  is  also  rec- 
ommending that  a  proposed  rescission 
of  $125,000,000  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunity program  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
look  at  this  particular  rescission  or  pack- 
age of  rescissions  that  are  before  us  to- 
day, we  see  an  overall  Presidential  re- 
quest proposing  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  in  rescissions. 

The  full  committee  on  Appropriations, 
after  deliberations  of  the  various  sub- 
committees, has  accepted  only  $16%  mil- 
lion, get  that  figure  only  $16  V^  million— 
I  repeat  million  dollars.  That  amounts  to 
just  1.3  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed. 

In  the  HEW  ai-ea,  there  are  $912  mil- 
uon  of  rescissions  proposed.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  full  committee  nothing 
has  bmi  accepted,  even  though  some  of 
us  serving  on  the  full  Appropriations 
committee  feel  that  some  rescissions  are 
clearly  Justified. 

I  know  this  is  a  vei-y  difficult  area  for 
Manbers  to  make  adjustments  in  some 
maximum  figure  that  stHneone  might 
have  pulled  o\it  of  the  air  and  given  to 
Congress,  particularly,  after  long  hours 
deliberation  last  year  on  the  1975  fiscal 
year  appropriation. 

I  have  received  letters  and  communi- 
cations from  interested  groups  on  the 
outside,  just  as  other  Members  have. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults;  the  Pine  Tree  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
hi  Bath,  Maine;  the  Friends  of  the  Chi- 
cago Library  Board  of  DUrectors;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  OEO  Local,  AFL-CIO* 
the  Region  11  Comprehensive  Planning 
Council  of  Indiana;  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoh<^ism;  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society. 

One  of  the  letters  I  received  just  this 
morning  frwn  a  Mr.  and  Mn.  Irving 
Leitner,  of  Riverdale,  N.Y.,  and  It  says: 
Deab  CoNcaEBSMAN  MicHK.:  A»  the  pu«n«B 
ol  a  16-year-OM  aon  aflUettd  vttk  Jarcnlle 
diabetes,  wc  vrgB  you,  for  our  f«^  tntir 
and  tor  the  sake  of  Increasliig  mimbera  <tf 
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diabetic  children  aad  adults  serosa  the 
land — to  vote  against  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal to  cut  funds  for  medlcsl  rBsesrch.  In- 
deed, since  diabetes  Is  a  rapidly  growing  na- 
tlonsa  health  problem  (it  Is  now.  for  ez- 
nmple.  the  leading  cause  of  all  new  cases  of 
blindness),  funds  for  diabetes  research  are 
now  more  urgently  needed  than  ever  before. 
Funds  should  be  Increased,  not  reduced.  A 
cure  must  be  found  as  soon  as  possible — for 
our  child,  and  for  all  the  other  suffering 
cliildren  like  him. 

I  am  enclosing  a  single  lised  insulin  syringe 
to  graphically  call  your  attention  to  what 
OUT  son  must  endure  every  day  of  his  life. 
Twice  a  day — every  single  day — he  must  In- 
ject himself  with  insulin  Just  to  stay  alive. 
The  Insiilin  does  not  cure  him.  It  Just  main- 
tains his  life. 

Please  help  us.  Please  help  him.  Vote  for 
more  money,  not  less,  for  diabetes  research. 

I  want  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leitner  to  know 
that  I  care  very  much  about  their  son. 
I  also  want  the  directors  of  the  National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  who  have 
telegramed  me,  to  know  that  I  too  am 
concerned  about  the  hopes  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  MS  patients  and 
their  families  who — due  to  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  multiple  sclerosis — are  al- 
ready carrying  a  peak  load  of  suffering. 

I  care  about  those  people.  And  I  care 
about  the  people  who  are  associated  with 
the  Pine  Tree  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  of  Bath,  Maine,  on 
whose  behalf  I  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Hahn. 

I  care  about  the  Virginia  Easter  Seal 
Society,  the  Friends  of  the  Chicago 
Library,  and  the  National  Council  on  Al- 
coholism, Alaska  region,  and  all  the 
others  who  have  contacted  me  with  their 
concerns. 

And  It  Is  because  I  care  about  them, 
and  countless  others,  that  I  fear  for  their 
future.  And  what  I  fear  Is  this:  that  we 
shall  be  so  fiscally  irresponsible  in  this 
Congress  that  within  a  very  few  years 
we  will  have  no  money  at  all  for  these 
people. 

Because  if  we  spend  ourselves  Into  an- 
other Great  Depression,  they  will  suffer 
the  most,  and  the  longest,  and  their 
Government,  and  their  friends,  will  have 
no  way  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  these  letters  from 
really  concerned  parents  and  from  in- 
terested groups.  All  of  us  get  the  same 
kind  of  emotional  appeals,  and  It  Is  dif- 
ficult in  the  face  of  all  these  types  of 
appeals  to  stand  up  here,  as  I  have  to 
do  today,  and  make  the  proposal  that 
we  do  accept  some  of  the  rescissions  pro- 
posed. Also,  It  should  be  remt^mbered 
that  we  do  not  think  rescissions  are  war- 
ranted only  in  this  area  and  in  no  other 
area  of  Government. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  as  we  go  down 
this  road,  with  bigger  and  bigger  deficits 
facing  us  this  year  and  next  year — $35 
billion  this  year  at  a  minimum,  and 
more  likely  over  $40  billion,  and  next 
year  $52  billion  as  proposed,  and  that 
will  probably  be  over  $70  billion  by  the 
time  we  have  concluded — all  of  us  must 
make  an  adjustment  in  our  thinking  if 
we  are  going  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy to  deal  with  inflation  and  recession 
pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  read  the  bill, 
I  am  going  to  propose  an  amendment 
that  would  provide  for  accepting  50  per- 
cent of  the  rescissions  proposed  in  the 
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HEW  area,  just  half  of  the  rescission 
items  proposed,  provided,  however,  that 
in  no  case  would  the  level  of  expenditure 
for  any  line  item  go  below  either  the 
1974  appropriation  level  or  the  1975 
level,  whichever  is  higher.  My  amend- 
ment also  contains  a  special  exception 
for  the  handicapped  children.  My 
amendment  accepts  50  percent  of  the  in- 
crease for  handicapped  children  which 
v,e  have  in  the  1975  bill  over  the  1974  bill. 

I  should  point  out  here  that  our  1975 
appropriation  HEW  bUl  had  $601.7  mil- 
lion more  in  it  than  did  the  1974  appro- 
priation bill  for  those  items  which  are 
subject  to  the  rescissions.  My  amend- 
ment allows  57  percent  of  these  Increases 
to  stay  in  place.  Said  in  another  way,  my 
amendment  results  not  really  In  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  dollars  but  only  in 
a  28-percent  dollar  acceptance  of  HEW 
items  in  the  amount  of  $259,380,000. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  as  I  began 
my  remarks,  I  said  that  this  rescission 
bill  proposed  $912  million  of  rescissions, 
and  what  I  am  saying  by  way  of  my 
amendment  is  that  we  accept  $259,380,- 
000  of  those  rescissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  we  are  at 
that  particular  point  where  these  large 
figxires  are  pr(rf>ably  not  altogether 
meaningful  to  those  Members  who  do 
not  have  the  tables  before  them.  I  would 
be  happy  to  field  any  questions  the  Mem- 
bers might  have  on  these  specific  items 
that  are  involved  in  the  HEW  portion  of 
this  bill.  I  will  make  some  other  appro- 
priate remarks  after  we  get  to  the  pirfnt 
of  reading  the  bill  when  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  my  amendment  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  WHllTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  these  proposed  rescissions  that 
we  have  just  heard  discussed,  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  action  taken  by  our  Labor- 
HEW  sut)committee  was  no  casual  act 

The  Members  have  known  the  subcom- 
Qiittee  for  many,  many  years  and  know 
their  reputation.  We  certainly  do  not  do 
these  things  by  waving  a  wand  or  off  the 
top  of  our  heads. 

We  spent  3  days  in  hearings  on 
these  rescissions  before  we  reached  a 
decision.  That  is  In  addition  to  the  many 
months  of  hearings  that  we  held  last 
spring  on  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  heai-ings  we  held 
last  fall  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  took  very  careful,  very  deliberate 
action  on  these  proposed  rescissions — 
do  not  forget  this— and  tliere  is  no  bill 
which  comes  before  this  Congress  which 
touches  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
this  Nation  as  this  one  does. 

Therefore,  we  were  careful  about  it. 
When  we  reported  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  bill  and  the  supplemental  bill,  we 
were  very  much  aware  of  the  needs  in 
the  field  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare. 

We  know  that  the  demands  are  mi- 
limited  In  these  fields,  but  we  are  also 
verj'  conscious  indeed  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  avaUable  are  limited.  This  is  the 
Committee  on  Appropilations.  We  know 
these  things. 

The  comjnittee  took  a  lot  of  these  fac- 


tors into  consideration  when  it  marked 
up  the  original  Labor-HEW  bill.  The 
committee  believed  then,  as  we  told  you. 
and  it  still  does  today,  that  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill  was  and  is  a  good  and  a  sound 
bill.  We  know  it  is  impossible  to  make 
everyone  happy  in  this  institution.  It  was 
not  our  intent  to  do  so  when  we  wrote  the 
Labor-HEW  bill.  It  is  a  can  of  worms 
to  begin  with.  Rather,  our  objective  when 
we  did  this  was  to  meet  as  many  of  these 
very,  very  pressing  needs  as  is  reasonably 
and  humanly  possible.  That  we  did. 

This  is  a  bill  we  all  hear  about.  We  get 
letters  and  telephone  calls  day  and  night, 
10  times  more  than  on  anything  else 
and  they  are  all  on  this  bill. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Wait  until 
you  hear.  These  proposed  rescissions 
would  cut  such  programs  as  maternal 
and  child  health,  emergency  medical  sys- 
tems, lead-poisoning  prevention,  bilin- 
gual education,  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  nutrition  for  the  elderly. 
That  is  just  to  name  a  few.  That  should 
interest  the  Members. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  have  the  needs 
f  cr  these  programs  gone  away  In  just  a 
few  months?  Since  we  passed  the  HEW 
bill,  what  happened,  did  somebody  wave 
a  wand  some  place?  The  answer  is  no. 

The  Members  know,  if  anybody  does, 
that  these  needs,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  still 
with  us — God  help  us — especially  during 
this  period  of  economic  recession.  It  is 
magnified  daily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  recommend  that  all  of 
these  proposed  rescissions  be  rejected. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  m^'self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only 
to  point  out  what  I  think  is  a  serious 
situation,  and  one  which  we  as  Members 
of  this  body  had  better  consider. 

We  have  been  talking  about  winding  up 
this  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a  deficit 
of  around  $34  bilUon,  but  It  will  prob- 
ably be  closer  to  $40  or  $45  billion.  That 
is  just  as  of  this  Jiuie  30. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  with  an  estimated 
$52  billion  deficit.  And  it  appears  that 
the  action  or  the  Inaction  of  the  Con- 
gress will  bring  that  up  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1976,  the 
deficit  will  be  about  $80  billion. 

The  President  has  requested  certain 
actions  that  would  reduce  spending  by 
$17  billion.  It  appears  this  Congiess  will 
not  take  them,  and  that  makes  it  then  $69 
billion.  And  we  are  looking  at  a  jobs  bill 
that  we  will  be  considering  this  week  in 
the  amount  of  $6  billion.  This  brings  it 
up  to  $75  billion. 

Then  every  indication  is  that  by  the 
time  the  tax  bill  is  finished  that  the  in- 
creased tax  reduction  over  and  above  the 
request  of  the  President  will  be  at  least  $5 
billion,  and  that  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  and  that  makes  it  $80  billion. 

So.  by  June  30,  1976,  it  will  be  neces- 
sarj-  to  go  into  the  money  markets  of  this 
country  for  a  minimum  of  $120  billion  of 
deficits. 

This  is  a  matter  that  I  think  ought  to 
be  of  some  real  genuine  concern  to  us 
here  as  we  take  some  of  these  actions. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
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(Mr.  Michel)  that  these  programs  in  his 
amendment  will  be  kept  at  either  the 
1974  or  1975  budget  levels,  whichever  is 
higher;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  would  cor- 
rect what  the  gentleman  has  stated,  they 
would  be  the  higher  of  either  the  1974 
appropiiation  levels  or  the  budget  level 
of  1975,  whichever  is  higher. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Whichever  Is 
higher? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  rather  reasonable  approach  In 
view  of  the  fiscal  situation  that  we  are 
confronted  with. 

Also,  as  I  understand  It,  the  rescis- 
sion requests  are  for  between  $900  million 
and  $1  billion,  and  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  allow  rescissions  of  $259  million? 

Ml-.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  defensible 
position  in  the  light  of  the  problems  we 
are  faced  with. 

I  know  as  time  goes  on  that  we  will 
be  requested  to  increase  the  national 
debt.  I  have  always  looked  with  Interest 
at  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  con- 
tinually been  voting  on  all  these  in- 
creased expenditures,  but  I  notice  that 
when  It  comes  time  to  walk  down  the 
aisle  and  vote  to  increase  the  national 
debt  that  they  vote  "no."  There  Is  no 
way  that  we  can  have  it  both  ways.  If 
we  are  going  to  increase  this  debt,  and 
If  we  are  going  to  Increase  these  pro- 
grams— and  many  of  them  are  very  de- 
sirable programs — then  we  must  accept 
that  responsibility.  But  I  Just  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  reex- 
amine our  thinking. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment 
that  will  be  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  a  reasonable  approach  to 
this  problem. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbero)  . 

I  understood  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  was  to  provide  Con- 
gress, In  the  Instance  of  rescissions,  a 
chance  to  review  various  programs  and 
make  possible  cuts. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  just  stated,  that  his  subcommit- 
tee had  3  days  of  hearings  on  rescis- 
sions Involving  more  than  30  different 
programs  at  HEW.  But  in  the  report  I 
find  no  justification  for  the  restoration  of 
any  of  these  programs.  All  I  find  Is  this: 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  programs  in  question 
are  not  needed,  or  that  they  cannot  be  used 
enectively  to  carry  out  the  programs  as  in- 
tended by  the  Congress. 

That  argument  can  be  made  at  any 
"me  for  any  program,  and  if  It  is  to  be 
ueueved.  no  cuts  would  ever  occur. 

In  toe  light  of  what  has  happened, 
aoes  the  gentleman  believe  as  I  do  that 
the  resclsslonai-y  process  Is  becoming  a 


farce,  that  we  are,  to  all  hitents,  wast- 
ing the  time  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  House  since  the 
majority  refuse  to  cut  spending? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Let  me  say  that  I 
believe  that  the  subcommittees  prob- 
ably did  conduct  hearings  on  most  or 
all  of  these  items,  and  then  came  to  their 
conclusions.  I  just  happen  to  disagree 
with  these.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Budget  Control  Act  that 
we  adopted  went  too  far  in  the  area  of 
recissions,  and  is  consuming  far  too  much 
time.  I  doubt  very  much  that  each  Indi- 
vidual subcommittee  is  going  to  be  able 
to  assume  that  jurisdiction  in  the  light 
of  all  the  other  work  that  it  has. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Dbinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
January  6  many  disasters  have  come  to 
persons  in  the  world  of  medical  research. 
I  speak  on  their  behalf  today  and  at  their 
insistence.  It  is  my  conviction,  and  I 
shall  urge  it  in  due  course  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  bill  wliich  I  have  filed  which 
provides  that  no  President  at  any  time 
In  the  future  will  be  able  to  hold  up  ob- 
ligational  authority  after  he  has  filed  a 
bill  for  rescission. 

From  January  6  to  January  30  the 
level  of  funding  of  the  appropriations 
that  we  deal  with  today  was  illegally  held 
at  the  rescinded  level  and  not  at  the  ap- 
propriated level.  This  means  that  in  the 
area  of  health  research,  an  area  of  vital 
interest  in  greater  Boston  and  across  this 
country,  $351  million  was  impounded. 
This  Is  the  Interpretation  of  the  OMB. 
In  the  recent  past  I  spent  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  Acting  General  Counsel  of 
OMB.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  about 
this  urgent  problem;  I  have  spoken  In 
this  House  on  January  23,  on  January  30, 
and  on  February  18. 

I  wrote  on  January  30  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Mahon)  .  He  very  courteously  wrote  back 
indicating  the  intent  of  his  committee  to 
get  out  this  rescission  bill  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  noth- 
ing by  way  of  the  moneys  that  we  have 
authorized  £ind  appropriated  will  come 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
or  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Research  fa- 
cilities until  after  Mareh  14. 

My  biU.  H.R.  2434,  simply  states  as 
follows: 

No  rescission  shall  become  effective  untU 
and  unless  the  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  rescission  bill,  rescinding  all  or 
part  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  rescinded. 

What  will  the  level  of  funding  be  after 
March  14  when  the  45  days  have  tran- 
spired? Can  the  President  propose  an- 
other rescission  of  a  lesser  sum?  The  law 
Is  silent  on  that  matter.  Can  the  Pres- 
ident postpone  the  obligation  of  these 
funds  for  another  45  days  by  inti'oducing 
another  bill  of  rescission? 

Second,  can  the  President  seek  a  de- 
ferral of  any  or  all  of  these  funds  that 
are  involved  in  this  bill  today?  The 
health  researchers  since  January  6  of  this 
year  have  had  their  budgets  held  up.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact  they  have  postponed 
the  most  serious  plans  in  research  In  can- 


cer, lung,  eye,  heart,  and  artliritic  dis- 
eases. Tlie  availability  of  $351  million  has 
been  postponed  with  catastrophic  effects 
to  their  programs  and  to  the  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  these  diseases. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  say 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  this  bill,  the  impoundment 
bill,  to  have  this  happen  again. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

I  am  in  absolute  agreement  with  him. 
I  doubt  that  it  was  ever  the  thought  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  when  we 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  Presidential 
rescissions  that  such  things  were  going 
to  happen  that  are  happening,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said. 

I  represent  the  great  medical  research 
area  which  include  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
as  well  as  other  hospitals  where  we  have 
medical  schools.  But  in  this  rescission, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  held  up  $912  million  for 
45  days.  As  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts said,  just  take,  for  example,  in 
the  cancer  program  alone.  $123  million 
are  held  up  and  have  been  held  up  for 
45  days. 

These  teams  of  scientists,  these  teams 
of  researoh  experts  have  been  working 
together,  and  are  walthig  for  funds. 
Holding  them  up  for  45  days  will  result 
in  the  teams  falling  apart  and  then  we 
will  have  difficulty  in  getting  them  back. 
I  do  not  think  that  was  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  we  passed  the  rescission 
bill,  that  the  administration  would  be 
able  to  curtail  and  stop  these  programs 
In  the  middle.  To  me  tliat  would  seem  to 
result  in  higher  cost  because  tryhig  to  get 
the  programs  restarted  will  cost  the  (jov- 
emment  considerably  more  money  in  the 
long  run.  I  am  going  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  which  seeks 
to  correct  this  mistake  in  future  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  comments. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations might  wish  to  make  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  language  In  the  law  Is  not 
absolutely  clear  as  to  what  transpires 
when  the  President  sends  a  rescission 
message  to  the  Congress.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  before  the  Budget  Control 
Act  was  enacted,  when  the  President  de- 
cided not  to  spend  money,  he  would  Im- 
pound the  funds  and  effectively  stop  the 
program.  In  response  to  this  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Budget  Control  and  Im- 
poundment Act.  I  feel  myself  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  was  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  not  abruptly  close  out  the 
programs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
45  days  and  the  action  by  the  Congress. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  up  to  Con- 
gress to  determine  in  this  45-day  period 
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what  action  should  be  taken.  So  I  hope 
we  can  work  something  out.  perhaps 
witliout  legislation,  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. There  are  ceitain  occasions  when 
it  would  not  make  too  much  difference 
to  freeze  the  funds  at  the  time  the  an- 
nouncement is  made,  but  in  so  many  pro- 
grams and  in  my  opinion  in  the  majority 
of  them  that  would  do  great  violence,  be- 
cause we  would  suspend  the  programs 
and  then  in  45  days  Congress  would  re- 
new them  and  this  coidd  be  very  wa*-te- 
ful  of  manpower  and  money. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Would  the  chairman  re- 
spond to  this?  In  the  event  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  in  both  bodies  could 
in  fact  refuse  to  accept  the  rescission,  let 
us  say  within  5  or  10  days  after  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  it,  thus  making  clear  their 
will  that  this  money  should  be  obligated, 
is  the  President  obligated  under  the  law 
to  immediately  relea.se  that  money  and 
maybe  wait  for  the  45  days? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  another  area 
where  the  act  Is  not  clear:  but  pre.sum- 
ably  there  would  be  some  way  to  stop  a 
rescission  before  45  days  had  expired. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Would  the  President  be 
allowed  now  to  propase  a  deferral  of  some 
of  these  rescissions  in  whole  or  in  part? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  not  think  .so. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  In  order  to  acquaint 
the  Members  with  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  those  items 
proposed  for  rescisijion  that  affect  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, let  me  read  from  our  report. 

In  considering  the  items  before  the 
Committee  recommended  for  rescission 
and  deferral,  the  committee  took  cogniz- 
ance of  the  fact  that  it  is  taking  action 
at  a  time  when  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government 
ai-e  stres-sing  the  need  for  increasing  .jobs 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
should  be  productive  jobs.  For  this  as 
well  as  other  reasons  the  committee  has 
made  the  following  recommendations. 
While  the  committee  is  not  aware  of  ex- 
actly how  many  productive  jobs  would 
be  eliminated  were  these  rescissions  or 
deferrals  to  be  approved,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  would  be  sub.-tantial. 

NUTRITION    AND    FAMILY    FDIX/ATION    PROGHAM 

The  committee  does  not  recommend 
approval  of  the  proposed  rescission  in 
the  amount  of  $3,200,000  for  the  nutri- 
tion and  family  education  program  of 
the  Extension  as  set  forth  in  rescission 
No.  R75-47, 

The  Congress  provided  $50,600,000  for 
this  program  and  the  rescission  message 
proposed  to  rescind  $3,200,000,  the 
amount  of  the  congressional  increase 
over  the  budget  estimate.  The  program 
provides  nutrition  education  to  low- 
income  people.  The  program  is  carried 
out  by  approximately  8,700  program 
aides,  many  of  whom  themselves  come 
from  low-income  backgrounds,  in  about 
1,500  locations  both  loiral  and  urban  in 
the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
addition,  about  85,000  volunteers  work 
with  more  than  1.1  million  youths  In 
4-H  type  activities  related  to  improved 
nutrition. 


Departmental  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  if  the  proposed 
rescission  were  approved,  30,000  fewer 
families  would  benefit  from  this  service. 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  de- 
priving 30.000  families  throughout  the 
country  of  this  valuable  assistance  at 
this  time  is  in  no  way  justified  and, 
therefore,  recommends  that  the  proposed 
rescission  not  be  approved. 

RURAL   DE'-EI.OPMKNT   GRANTS 

The  committee  does  not  recommend 
a;)jjroval  of  the  proposed  rescission  in  the 
amount  of  $3,750,000  for  rural  develop- 
ment griiqts  as  .set  forth  in  rescission  No. 
R75-r)0. 

The  Congress  iv.ovidsd  $13,750,000  for 
thi.s  program,  $3,750,000  above  the 
budget  estimate.  The.se  grants  are  au- 
thorized by  section  310* B>  of  the  Con- 
solidated FaiTTi  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  Grants  are  made  to  public  bodies  to 
facilitate  development  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  rural  areas  of  the 
cnuntr>. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  rural  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  proposed  rescission  be 
rejected. 

RURAL    COMr.tDt.-rrV    KIRF.    I'RCllECTION    GRANTS 

The  committee  does  not  recommend 
aiiproval  of  the  proposed  rescission  in 
the  amount  of  $3,500,000  for  rural  fire 
community  protection  grants  as  set  forth 
in  resci.s.sion  No.  R75-51. 

The  Congress  provided  $3,500,000  for 
this  prog)am  and  the  rescission  message 
proposes  to  lescind  the  entire  amount 
and  thereby  not  implement  the  program 
as  directed  by  Congress.  These  grants  are 
authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  and  are  for  the 
purchase  of  firefl?hting  equipment  and 
for  organizing  and  training  persormel  in 
rural  communities  to  a.s.sist  in  fire  con- 
trol. 

Without  these  grants  many  rural  com- 
munities will  be  unable  to  purchase  fire- 
fighting  equipment  and  to  train  people 
in  firefighting  techniques.  Therefore, 
the  committee  recommends  the  pi'oposed 
rescission  be  rejected. 

AORICUITURAL    CONSERVATION    PROCBARI 

The  committee  does  not  recommend 
approval  of  the  proposed  rescission  in 
the  amount  of  $156,250,000  for  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  as  set 
forth  in  rescission  No.  R75-48. 

The  Congress  authorized  $190,000,000 
for  this  conservation  program.  However, 
the  rescission  message  proposed  to  re- 
scind $156,250,000  of  the  amount  author- 
ized, thereby  terminating  the  1975  pro- 
gram with  the  remaining  $33,750,000  be- 
ing used  to  fund  long-term  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  1974  program. 

On  a  dollar  per  dollar  basis,  the  coim- 
try  probably  realizes  a  gi-eater  return  on 
its  investment  in  conservation  than 
through  any  other  program  since  the 
farmer  or  the  rancher  must  put  up  about 
half  the  cost  plus  his  labor. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  table  which  shows  some 
of  the  impressive  accomplishments  of 
this  low-cost  conservation  program. 


Pfiictice 
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Total 
accomplish- 
ments 
Van  1936  72 


Water  impoundmEint  reseruoifs  coti- 
slructcd  to  reduce  erosion,  lii'!- 
tritiute  grazing,  conserve  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  wildli'e,  or  provide 
tire  protection  and  other  agricul- 
tural uses. 

Terraces  constructed  to  reduce 
erosion,  conserve  water,  or  pre- 
vent or  abate  pollution. 

SIripcropping  systems  eslablished 
to  reduce  wind  or  water  erosion 
or  to  prevent  or  abate  pollution. 

Compelitivt  shrubs  controlled  on 
range  or  pasture  to  ner mit  growth 
of  adequate  cover  for  trosion  con- 
trol and  to  consrrvr  water. 

Trees  and  shrubs  plan.ed  for 
forestry  purposes,  erosion  con- 
trol 01  ciivironinrnfjl  enhance- 
ment 

Forest  tree  stands  m'liroved  for 
forestry  purposes  oi  ciiviiaiimen- 
fal  enhancement. 

Wildlife  conservation 

Animal  waste  and  soil  waste  poflu- 
tion-abalemeiil  slruclurcs  (la- 
goons, storage,  diversion,  and 
other) 

Sediment  pollution-abatement 

structures  or  runoff  control 
measures. 

Other  pollulion-abatrm?nt  practices. 


Structures  .      2.  219, 000 


Acres 


rio. 


do 


do 


do 


Acres 

served. 
Number. 


Acres 
served. 


.do... 


33, 216, 000 
114,229,000 
6?,  ?60. 000 

5, 485, 000 

4,  564, 000 

'  13,  592, 000 
:  10, 803, 000 

•  2.  %1, 000 
1367,000 


<  l%2  72.  inclusive,  with  certain  data  estimated. 
-  1970,  1971,  and  1972  only. 

Of  special  significance  for  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  denying  the  proposed 
rescission  will  not  result  in  additional  ex- 
penditures unless  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  apply  and  earn  the  Federal 
contribution,  matcliing  it  with  their  own 
fiands  plus  their  labor.  This  program 
recognizes  that  the  present  holder  or 
owner  holds  the  land  in  trust  for  future 
generations,  thus  all  our  people  have  an 
interest  in  retaining  its  fertility. 

FORESTRY    INCENTIVES    PROGRAM 

The  committee  recommends  rescission 
of  $10,000,000  for  the  forestry  incentives 
program,  instead  of  $25,000,000  as  pro- 
posed in  rescission  No,  R75-49. 

The  purpose  of  the  foresti-y  incentives 
program  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, management  and  protection  of 
nonindustrial  private  forest  lands.  The 
Federal  Government  provides  technical 
assistance  and  will  pay  75  percent  of  the 
cost  with  the  private  landowner  paying 
the  other  25  percent.  Each  agreement  is 
limited  to  500  acres. 

Since  only  one-third  of  the  fiscal  year 
remains,  the  committee  feels  that 
$15,000,000  will  be  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  1975  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  two  addi- 
tional items  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
gram, which  appear  on  page  17  of  our 
committee's  hearings. 

First,  I  think  the  Members  would  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3.3  million  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  on  which  reforestation  needs 
to  be  carried  out,  where  the  Government 
would  own  the  timber. 

Second,  since  World  War  II,  approxi- 
mately 4.5  billion  trees  have  been  planted 
imder  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  another  2.2  billion  trees  were 
planted  imder  the  conservation  reserve 
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program,  making  a  total  of  6.7  billion 
trees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
irilinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
coiu-se,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  let  me  say  that  what  the 
Pi-esident  has  proposed  is  perfectly  with- 
in the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  doing 
precisely  what  we  asked  him  to.  The  gen- 
tleman may  recall  that  there  was  an 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  just  a  year 
ago  as  a  result  of  what  was  going  on 
previously  with  respect  to  impoundment. 
The  Congress  in  both  bodies  siJOke  very 
forthrightly  on  the  subject  of  the  defer- 
rals and  rescissions,  so  it  is  perfectly 
within  the  law  for  the  President  to  pro- 
pose a  rescission.  The  rescission  dies  un- 
less the  Congress  acts  between  the  time 
he  proposes  it  and  a  45-day  period.  It 
seems  to  me  evei"ything  goes  on  as 
normal. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  cancer  pro- 
gram and  what  violence  is  being  done 
to  the  cancer  program.  Do  the  Mem- 
bei-s  know  what  the  level  was  for  this 
fiscal  year?  It  was  $527  million.  Do  the 
Members  know  what  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure is  after  my  amendment,  what 
the  level  of  expenditure  would  be  for 
the  cancer  program?  It  would  be,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  $637  million,  and 
that  is  a  $110-million  increase  in  1  fiscal 
year. 

What  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken about  is,  he  feels  that  a  rescission 
being  proposed  is  a  cutback  of  an  on- 
going program  when,  in  fact,  that  money 
has  not  even  been  obligated.  It  increases 
what  we  had  in  the  regular  bill,  so  there 
is  no  way  it  can  be  called  a  cutback. 
The  funds  were  not  even  obligated  in 
the  first  place.  What  we  are  doing  is  scal- 
ing back  the  proposed  increases  of 
spending,  and  that  is  very  different  from 
cutting  back  on  the  cuiTent  level  of 
spending. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4075,  the  third  budget 
rescission  bill,  in  the  same  spirit  that  I 
supported  the  second  rescission  bill, 
H.R.  3260.  This  Congress  is  again  throw- 
ing away  its  opportunity  to  control  Fed- 
eral expenditmes  through  the  highly 
touted  Budget  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  messagesi 
has  proposed  rescissions  totaling  $2.87 
million,  of  which  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved only  14  percent,  or  $390  million. 
Instead  of  the  total  proposed  reduction 
of  $4,596  million  in  authority  and  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  the  com- 
mittee has,  so  far  this  year,  allowed 
$4,002  million  in  relative  increases  to  be 
passed  on  to  present  or  future  taxpayers. 
The  action  of  the  committee  will  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  adding  $1.5  bUlion 
onto  the  already  burgeoning  anticipated 
deficit  of  $86.5  billion  for  this  and  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  My  own  estimate  for 
Mie  deficit  for  these  2  years  is  closer  to 


$120  billion.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  fiscal 
responsibilty  to  which  so  many  of  our 
Members  have  sworn  allegiance  both 
within  this  Chamber  and  outside  of  it. 

Our  colleague.  Representative  Michel, 
v;ill  be  introducing  an  amendment  today 
to  restore  partially  some  of  the  rescis- 
sions proposed  in  the  HEW  budget.  I  will 
support  it,  and  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
curtailing  many  of  these  programs.  Pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  would  be  no  real 
assurance  to  the  people  that  we  do  have 
their  ultimate  welfare  in  mind,  but  it 
would  be  a  tiny  step  forward  toward 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suspect  that  many  of 
our  constituents  are  wondering  whether 
we  actualy  intended  to  increa.se  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  budget  control 
when  we  passed  the  Budget  Act  last 
ses.sion.  If  the  majority,  which  supported 
it  overwhelmingly,  meant  what  it  said 
then,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate time  for  them  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

However,  I  make  that  recommendation 
without  illusions,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Congi-ess,  and  this  House,  will 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  fiscal  i-esponsi- 
bility.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  a  se- 
ries of  vetoes,  and  challenges  of  vetoes, 
and  increasing  deferi-al  and  rescission 
pi'oposals.  It  would  be  far  easier  for  Con- 
gress to  demonstrate  its  own  fiscal  san- 
ity, but  since  it  will  not,  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  help  the  President  force  sanity 
upon  us. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Burgener). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment,  I 
think  we  must  keep  in  perspective  that 
we  are  not  discussing  cuts.  We  are  not 
discussing  reductions  or  cuts.  We  are 
discussing  the  size  of  increases.  Under 
the  Michel  amendment  57  percent  of  the 
Increases  stay  in  place,  because  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  in  no  case  will  the 
amount  to  be  spent  be  less  than  fiscal 
year  1974  or  the  budget  request  for 
1975,  whichever  is  higher. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  try  to  avoid  banki-upt- 
cy  in  this  Nation.  If  we  spend  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy,  who  is  going  to  be  hurt 
the  most  and  the  fastest? 

The  young,  the  well  and  the  strong 
and  the  able  will  very  likely  be  able  to 
fend  for  themselves;  but  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  weak  and  the  handicapped  will 
suffer  first  and  they  will  suffer  the  most. 
It  seems  to  me  the  ci-uelest  act  in  terms 
of  their  welfare  is  to  spend  this  Nation 
into  fiscal  bankniptcy. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  Michel  amend- 
ment is  reasonable  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  agree  with  the  proposed  rescission 
of  $500,000  instead  of  the  requested 
$1,709,000  for  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission is  still  a  young  agency,  and  we 
did  not  find  any  evidence  of  "bureau- 


cratic fat"  such  r.-s  j  cu  might  fj  id  in 
many  older  agencies. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  S'jCO.OOO 
was  reasonable,  but  that  any  dec-ijcr  cut 
would  probably  hurt  programs,  und  we 
thought  that  would  be  unwise. 

Tlie  CPSC  is  re.=;pansible  for  i>r  nluct 
safety  on  thousands  of  products  v.hich 
cause  millions  of  injuries  each  yci  r.  We 
do  not  want  to  hamper  their  woik,  but 
we  did  want  this  corhpetent  and  effec- 
tive Commission  to  lic.ir  some  .shtus  of 
the  budgetary  restraints  that  seem  ab.so- 
lutely  necessary  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  do  its  part  iu  flshting  inflation 
and  deficit  budgets. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  az^  in 
support  of  H.R.  4075,  the  third  budRCt 
rescission  bill  for  fiscal  1975. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  programs  dealt 
with  in  the  pending  legislation.  In  fact, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  H.R.  4075  ad- 
dresses itself  to  more  than  35  different 
Federal  programs  and  agencies. 

Tliere  is  one  area,  however,  to  which 
I  should  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to- 
day. This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  in  re- 
cent years — the  Federal  Government's 
cancer  research  program. 

Under  the  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  we  will  restore  the  full  $123  :  .illion 
which  the  administration  sought  to  cut 
from  the  budget  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  for  fiscal  1975.  The  Congress 
had  appropriated  $691.5  million  for  tliis 
purpose,  and  today's  action,  if  concurred 
in  by  the  Senate,  will  restore  thi>  lull 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  cancer  is  undoi;btedly 
the  most  terrifying  disease  we  face  today. 
Cancer  victims  include  people  in  all 
walks  of  hfe,  people  of  all  ages,  and  of 
all  i-aces. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  700,000 
Americans  will  develop  cancer  this  year, 
and  more  than  350,000  will  die  of  cancer. 
Beyond  the  incalculable  toll  in  suffering 
and  family  disi-uption,  this  disease  pro- 
duces an  economic  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  $15  billion  annually. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  it  should 
be,  that  the  cancer  research  program 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  victim 
to  shortsighted  budgetary  cutback,>.  The 
Congress  should  move  with  dispatch  to 
reverse  the  administration's  unfortunate 
decision  on  this  program. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ii.;e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  viill 
be  offered,  which  v.ould  restore  t  avt  of 
the  administration  s  proposed  re  ci.r-ions 
for  HEW  programs. 

I  fail  to  imderstand  why  nij  distin- 
guished colleague  has  singled  out  health, 
education,  and  human  development  pro- 
grams for  budget  cutbacks  when  tlie  ad- 
ministration failed  to  justify  any  of  the.se 
rescission  requests  in  testimony  Lcfore 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  tJict  he 
would  even  rescind  SI  for  programs  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  when  U.S. 
courts,  with  increasing  frequency,  are 
being  confronted  with  civil  suits  on  tlie 
right  of  handicapped  children  to  a  pub- 
lic education.  Congress  recognized  this 
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liijht  when  it  passed  a  special  1-year 
auUiorization  inider  the  Education 
AraendiRents  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
380)  to  enable  all  States  to  meet  this 
ioiportant  responsibility.  What  the  Con- 
gress has  appropiiatcd  tJi's  year  lor  edu- 
cation or  the  haiidicaj-prd  is  bavoly  suiTi- 
cient  for  Statss  to  provide  adeqiiale  pro- 
grair.M.  Congress  cannot  affoid  to  abro- 
gate itj  fiscal  responsibility  to  cur  excep- 
tional children  by  approving  any 
rescission-. 

V.'lion  Conprc'^s  ;  sr.sed  the  r.  itlrrct  a'.d 
Impoundment  Cor.tvol  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-344)  last  year,  it  did  so  be- 
cause it  recognized  that  no  coxviressional 
mechanism  existed  to  set  legiHlative 
budget  priorities  as  oppo.-;ed  to  executive 
budget  priorities.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  many  conflicting  legislativs 
and  executive  goals  and  priorities.  This 
conflict  over  budget  priorities  resulted  in 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  enact  an 
HEW  appropriation  bill  for  2  fiscal  years 
and  in  executive  impoundments  of  funds 
which  directly  challenged  congressional 
siJending  authority. 

To  heed  the  cry  for  bud:t;et  reform 
and  to  recapture  congressional  power 
of  the  purse,  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  centralizes  previously 
dispersed  budget  responsibilities  by  es- 
tablishing House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  a  Congre.ssional  Budget 
Office.  The  act  also  established  impound- 
ment control  procedures,  an  important 
element  in  budget  reform  and  is  essen- 
tially what  we  are  con.sidering  today. 

Section  1012(b)  of  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  states: 

Any  amoxnit  of  budget  authority  propospd 
to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be  reserved  as 
set  forth  in  such  special  me.ssape  shall  be 
made  available  for  obligation  unless,  within 
the  prescribed  45-day  period,  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  a  rescission  bill 
rescinding  all  or  part  of  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be  reserved 

In  his  Pcbixiary  7  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Comptroller  General  declared 
that  the  45th  day  for  Congress  to  com- 
plete action  for  all  of  the  HEW  rescis- 
sions which  we  aie  considering  today  ex- 
pired on  March  1.  His  report  listed  26 
special  HEW  resci.<5sions,  proposed  in  the 
1974  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act 
signed  on  December  7,  1974.  Because 
these  appropriations  were  not  appor- 
tioned within  30  days,  in  this  case  on 
January  6.  as  required  by  the  Antide- 
ficiency  Act,  they  were  in  effect  a  with- 
holding of  budget  authority  and  had  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  as  rescis- 
sions. Thus,  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
clared that  Congress  should  treat  these 
26  appropriations  as  if  they  have  been 
received  on  January  14  and  thus  the  45- 
day  period  would  end  March  1. 

Apparently,  OM3  has  refused  to  re- 
lease this  money  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 1012(b)  because  of  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  act  in  detei-mining  the  45- 
dny  expiration  period.  In  a  subsequent  re- 
port to  the  Congress  dated  March  6,  the 
Comptroller  General  states  that  budget 
authority  totaling  $1.2  billion  which  the 
President  was  required  to  release  on 
March  1  has  not  been  released.  These  in- 
clude all  of  the  rescissions  requests  the 
amendment  under  consideration  today 
proposes  to  partially  reinstate. 


The  Comptroller  General  has  now  be- 
gun the  mandatory  25-day  waiting  period 
required  before  it  can  begin  a  court  suit 
to  require  release  of  the  funds  (section 
1016), 

It  srems  to  me  that  Congre.ss  must  not 
a)Ki  cannot  permit  the  executive  branch 
to  dictate  its  budget  priorities  to  the  Con- 
gress by  acceptinct  the  administration's 
interpretation  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
Congress  empo\\ered  the  Comptroller 
Gcnoi-al  of  the  United  States  to  report  to 
and  advise  the  Congress  of  ;.he  facts  sur- 
rounding Presidential  rrscission  mes- 
s-.'-es.  The  Comptroller  General  has  so 
dore  Ii  Cons'ress  truly  iiitc'->ds  to  accept 
ir,s  lawful  responsibility  to  establish 
spcr.ding  priorities,  it  must  defeat  this 
amendment,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
dov.-i'.  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  shameful  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sematives  to  reject  a  modest  rescission 
of  ,5259  million  from  the  1975  budget  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Michel  amendment  to  H.R.  4075 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me  because  it 
represents  fiscal  restraint,  a  responsible 
course  between  runaway  spending  and 
the  meat-ax  approach. 

This  House  must  tolerate  this  modest 
reduction  in  spending  by  HEW,  which 
has  1975  appropriations  of  ,$110  billion, 
approximately  a  third  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  for  this  fiscal  year.  There  is 
not  a  single  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  should  be  immune  from 
the  imperative  of  fiscal  restraint. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
budi-et  deficit  is  estimated  at  $35  billion 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  is  likely  to  reach 
$70  to  SlOO  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  irresponsibility  promises  nothing 
except  more  inflation  and  more  hardship 
for  the  American  people  in  futm'e  years. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  destroying  this 
country  through  irresponsible  spending 
This  House  is  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
which  became  law  last  year. 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  budget  re- 
form legislation,  I  was  optimistic  that 
we  would  use  the  new  and  more  efficient 
procedures  to  apply  reasonable  restraint 
on  spending. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  to  provide  backbone  for  the 
Congress.  A  change  in  procedure  does 
not  guarantee  responsible  budgetmg. 

I  believe  that  the  very  future  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try w  ill  depend  on  the  decisions  made  by 
this  Congress. 

It  is,  therefore,  frightening  to  have 
seen  some  of  the  votes  I  have  witnessed 
here  recently. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  House  reject  the  President's 
proposed  rescission  which  would  have  re- 
duced the  maternal  and  child  health 
funds  by  $24.4  million.  This  budgetary 
action  would  have  had  vei^y  serious  im- 
plications for  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  and  crippled  childi-en's  serv- 
ices. 

Under  Public  Law  93-53,  tiae  authoriz- 
ing statute  for  these  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  the  States  are  to  re- 
ceive funds  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975  for 


an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they  re- 
ceived in  1973.  These  programs  are  oi5- 
erating  in  this  time  of  inflation  on  fund- 
ing barely  adeqijate  2  years  ago. 

The  President's  budget  message  ex- 
plnining  the  rcsrissi.n  has  in  it  a  gross 
mi.-statement  that  tlie  $;.'4.4  million  hs 
wanted  rescinded  is  additional  money  for 
these  programs.  This  is  not  accurate. 
This  monoy  is  needed  to  make  20  States 
whole  for  the  programs  that  they  are  al- 
ready carrying  out.  The  proposed  rescis- 
sion would  have  mount  a  $3,600,000  loss 
for  New  York  State  alone  for  programs 
already  operating  i\  ghetto  areas  of 
Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  the  Bionx 
to  provide  prenatal  and  pediatric  care  to 
low-  and  no-income  families. 

Over  40  Members  of  the  House  joined 
with  me  in  signing  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent advising  him  that  we  v.'ould  protest 
any  request  for  a  rescission  of  the  funds 
appro^  ed  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  health  services  under  title  5  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress  has 
agreed  that  such  a  request  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  these  needed  funds  is  unaccept- 
able. The  full  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  these  health  services 
for  mothers  and  children  for  fiscal  year 
1975  must  be  paid  to  the  States  to  keep 
these  programs  viable. 

In  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  there 
are  slotted  58  HEW  staff  positions  for 
maternal  aid  child  health  and  10  staff 
positions  for  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome. It  is  the  position  of  HEW  that 
these  positions  be  allocated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. If  this  is  permitted  to  happen,  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  programs  would 
not  get  any  benefit  from  the  personnel 
since  HEW  does  not  intend  to  provide 
full  staffing  for  these  areas.  This  Con- 
gress must  insure  that  the  58  maternal 
and  child  health  positions  be  allocated 
to  the  maternal  and  child  health  divi- 
sion: and  the  10  positions  to  the  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  division  so  that 
this  money  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  these  areas  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  tJiey  are  intended. 

In  response  to  my  letter  of  January  24 
to  the  President  protesting  my  rescission 
of  maternal  and  child  health  funds,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  stating  that  the 
maternal  and  child  health  rescission 
message  was  intended  "to  restrain  dis- 
cretionai-y  spending  in  order  to  hold  total 
outlays  down"  because  of  a  $1,7  billion 
increase  in  medicaid  and  other  public 
assistance  programs. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  nursing  home  scan- 
dals there  has  come  to  light  instances  of 
gross  mismanagement,  unlawful  pay- 
ments, and  corruption  in  the  medicaid 
program.  Allegations  of  fraud  have  not 
been  pursued.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  done 
an  adequate  job  in  policing  the  use  of 
medicaid  funds  w  hich  of  course  not  oirly 
allows  fraud  to  go  unchecked,  but  actu- 
ally encourages  fraud. 

It  is  outrageous  tliat  these  maternal 
and  child  health  programs,  which  have 
been  so  closely  scrutinized  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  cost-benefit  studies  which 
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have  shown  in  this  time  of  inflation  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  patient  care, 
should  have  been  the  victim  of  a  bud- 
getary process  which  gives  increased 
funds  to  medicaid  programs  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  required  or 
received  little  accountability. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
HEW's  intention  to  recommend  the  as- 
sessment of  patient  fees  for  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  programs.  The 
people  who  are  given  health  care  by 
these  progi'ams  are  persons  who  tradi- 
tionally do  not  obtain  any  preventive 
health  care.  If  services,  such  as  prenatal 
care  are  charged  for  these  low-  and  no- 
income  women  just  will  not  obtain  the 
care,  but  will  return  to  tlie  emergency 
room  and  catastrophic  type  of  care.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when 
these  progi'ams  were  created  to  provide 
health  care  for  those  populations  who 
could  not  afford  it  and  otherwise  would 
not  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  Congress  will  accept  and  not  tolerate 
further  deferral  and  rescission  messages 
on  these  programs  and  that  attempts  by 
the  White  House  to  continue  submitting 
to  the  Congress  further  deferrals  or  re- 
scissions on  which  definitive  action  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  Congress' will 
not  be  accepted.  The  President  must 
abide  by  the  intent  of  Congress  and  any 
attempt  to  subvert  its  intent  by  other 
tactics  is  clearly  unacceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  in 
DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSING   AND   URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT — INDEPENDENT    AGEN- 
CIES 

CONSl^MER     PRODUCT     SAFETY     COMMISSION 
SALAniES    AND   EXPENSES 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  bead 
In  the  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act,  1975, 
are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of  $500,000, 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  3,  after  line  8,  add  a  new  chapter  IV 
afl  follows: 

CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMENT   OP    HEALTH.    EDtJCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  Administration 

HEALTH    services 

Appropriations  under  thte  head  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
♦18,838,000, 

Center  for  Disease  Control 
preventive  health  services 
Appropriations  under  this   head   for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $3,491,000. 

National  Institutes  op  Health 
national  cancer  institutes 
•  Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of 
$61,603,000. 

NATIONAL   HEART  AND   LUNG    INSTTrUTE 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
♦14,831,000. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS,  SfETADOLISM, 
AND  DIGESTIVE   DISEASES 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount 
of  $14,236,000, 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES  AND  STROKE 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
or  .i;i5,l4l,000. 

NATTONAL  INhllTUTK  OP  .AIXFROV    AND 
INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
liscal  year  1975  aie  rescinded  in  tlic  amovuit 
oi  .*6,987,00(). 

N'/\lION-AL   INSIIVUTE  OP  GENERAL    MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
hstal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  .%  15,387,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMEIsrr 

.^pprop^iations  under  this  head  for  llie 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $11,989,000, 

NATIONAL    EYE   INSTITUTE 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  .$2,905,000, 

.NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH   SCIENCES 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
liscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $3,461,000. 

JOHN    F,    FOCARTY    INTERNATIONAL   CENTER   FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDY  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1975  aie  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $510,000. 

N.VTIONAL  LIBRARY   OP   MEDICINE 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  hi  the  amoimt 
oi  $192,000, 

AicoHOL,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 

Administration 

alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 

Appropriations   under   this  head   for  the 

fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  hi  the  amount 

of  $8,438,000. 

Health  Resources  Administration 

HEALTH  resources 

Appropriations   under  this  head   for   the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  In  tlie  amount 
of  $2,500,000,  from  funds  provided  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Medical   and   Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 
Office  op  Education 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
Appropriations  \mder  this  head  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$7,500,000  for  title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

EDUCATION   FOR   THE   HANDICAPPED 

ApproprlatloiLs  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  are  rescinded  in 
the  following  amounts:  $26,250,000  for  part 
B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
of  which  $13,000,000  shall  be  from  fimds 
available  July  1,  1975  through  June  30,  1976. 

OCCUPATIONAL,    VOCATIONAL,    AND    ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  following 
amounts:  $5,000,000  for  part  B,  $2,500,000  for 
part  F  and  $1,000,000  for  part  H  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended; 
and  $2,090,000  for  the  Adult  Education  Act 
without  regard  to  section  313(a)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act,  as  amended. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Appropriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount 
of  $4,057,000. 


I  IBRA&Y    Rr.SOl-RCES 

Appiop.'jatjons  under  this  head  lor  tjie 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  follow- 
ing amounts:  $5,000,000  for  title  I  and  title 
ni  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  and  $2,500,000  for  title  II  of  the  Ele- 
mentary ;iiid  Seconiiaiy  Education  Aci. 
is<<rj/i;.  AND  Rehabilitation  Skrvui. 
ruBLic  assistance 

Approjjriatione  under  tliis  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $2,4.')0,000,  ol  which  42,000,000  shall  be 
Iroui  fu)jd;s  for  title  IV,  pnrl  B  of  Uie  .Sfxinl 
Seouri:  V  .'V«;t. 

RllIABIl  IIAIIUN    SERVICES 

Appiopriations  under  this  head  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  1975  ai-e  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $3,424,000,  noiie  of  which  shall  be  from 
funds  for  sections  120  and  ISO  of  the  Re- 
ha-bilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 

Development 

hijman  development 

Aj>piopriations  under  this  head  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  are  rescinded  in  the  amount 
of  $17,200,000. 

On  page  3.  line  9  strike  out  "IV"  jind  in- 

fcrt  ■■V". 

Mr.  MICHEL  t during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
i*ead  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
reason  for  my  having  made  that  last 
unanimous-consent  request  is  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  runs  six  pages, 
and  I  would  like  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  Committee,  I  tliink  I  can  vei-y 
succinctly  tell  the  Members  what  all 
this  verbiage  means. 

It  takes  all  the  items  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  which  there  were  rescission  requests 
made,  and  as  I  said  in  my  remarks  during 
general  debate,  makes  the  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  figures  to  reflect  the 
overall  principle  which  I  have  applied  in 
putting  together  tliis  amendment,  Tliat 
is,  it  accepts  50  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed,  except  that  in  no  case  will  the 
expenditure  for  any  hne  item  be  run 
lower  than  either  the  appropriation  level 
of  1974  or  the  budget  level  of  1975,  which- 
ever is  the  highest. 

The  exception  is  the  handicapped, 
where  we  did  have  a  signiflcant  increase 
last  year.  There,  I  would  provide  for  a 
.specific  amount  of  increase,  excepting 
$26  million  of  the  rescission. 

Again,  I  would  point  out  for  those 
Members  who  were  not  here  dui-lng  the 
course  of  general  debate  that  this  over- 
all rescission  bill  encompasses  requests 
of  $1,250,000,000.  Our  full  committee, 
after  hearing  all  the  requests  from  all 
subcommittees,  agreed  to  only  $16'/2 
million.  That  is  1.3  percent  of  the  bill" 
If  we  do  not  do  any  better  tlian  that 
during  the  course  of  tliis  year  with  re- 
spect to  these  rescission  requests,  then 
tliat  goal  and  target  that  the  President 
has  set  out  for  us  as  he  presented  the 
budget  to  us  of  trying  to  achieve  $17 
billion  of  savings  by  way  of  rescissions, 
we  arc  just  going  to  be  so  shy  of  the  mark 
as  to  be  utterly  ridiculous. 
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The  HEW  area,  which  encompasses 
the  bigger  portion  of  this  bin,  $912  mil- 
lion of  rescissions,  is  the  part  for  which 
I  feel  personally  responsible  as  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  subcommittee  on  our 
side.  Were  I  serving  on  another  subcom- 
mittee, conceivably  I  might  be  applying 
the  same  yardstick  to  these  other  items. 
but  that  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  am 
concerned  here  only  with  those  for 
which  I  personally  feel  a  special  respon- 
sibility. 

It  we  adopt  tliis  amendment  and  apply 
this  rule,  then  frankly,  we  have  been 
only  accepting  rescissions  in  the  dollar 
amount  of  $259  million  as  against  the 
$912  million  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, or  a  28-percent  dollar  accept- 
ance of  the  items  included  in  it. 

I  should  point  out  that,  In  response  to 
my  good  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  ,  who  made  a  comment  during  his 
remarks  in  general  debate,  what  is  a 
rescission?  A  rescission  is  a  retrench- 
ment or  proposal  to  come  back  on  the 
level  of  some  expenditure  previously 
appropriated  or  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  suggestion  by  the  adminis- 
tration which,  we  must  remember,  no 
longer  has  tlie  power  to  impound,  as  it 
did  in  earlier  days,  because  of  recent 
court  decisions.  It  is  tlie  procedme  we 
now  have  to  use  when  we  want  to  econ- 
omize. Now,  there  is  one  error  in  the 
Chairman's  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  correct,  and  that  is  that  my 
amendment  would  cut  back  on  the  lead 
based  paint  poisoning  program. 

This  is  inaccui*ate,  and  let  me  explain 
why.  My  amendment  goes  to  the  line 
items.  Lead-based  paint  poisoning,  for 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  HEW  RESCISSIONS 
(BiMlget  aulhorily  in  doUars) 


example,  comes  imder  disease  control. 
By  my  procedure,  there  would  be  a 
$1,366,000  reduction  in  the  venereal  dis- 
ease portion  of  that  program,  but  no 
reduction  in  the  Immunization  or  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  programs. 

So  there  are  some  adjustments  in  the 
overall  table;  some  items  will  not  be 
touched  at  all. 

As  another  example,  I  would  mention 
the  area  of  drug  abuse.  In  research  and 
training  and  projects,  grants  and  con- 
tracts, management  and  information,  I 
do  not  propose  any  reduction  at  all. 

In  order  that  the  Members  fully  un- 
derstand exactly  which  line  items  are 
affected  by  my  amendment,  and  so  that 
there  be  no  more  confusion  on  that 
score,  let  me  include  the  entire  schedule 
covered  by  my  amendment  at  this  point: 


1975 


Appropriition/Agency 


1974  actual    Original  request       AppFopiiatioa 


HEW  proposed 
rescissMM 


1975  budEBt 
alter  HEW 
rescissio* 


Michel 
propowd 


1975  bodset 

after  MicM 

rescisaoa 


HEALTH  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Health  services 

Maternal  and  child  health: 

(a)Grants  to  States 

(b)  RssMrck  and  training 

(c)  Sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
Emergency  medical  services 


506,584.000  493,413,000  493,455,000 


(266, 951. 000) 

(25, 917, 000) 

(2. 000, 000) 

(37, 000, 000) 


-39,677,000    453,778,000   -18,838,000    474,617,000 


(243,951,000) 
(21,917,000) 

<27,666,066) 


(243,951,000) 
<21,917.000) 

(27,000,666) 


(-23,000,000) 
(-4,716,000) 
(-2.000,000) 
(-9,%1,000) 


(243.951.000)  (-11.500.000) 
(21,201,000)  (-2,358,000) 

(27,"639,'660)  '  (-4." 986,666) 


CENTER  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 


Preventive  health  services 

Urease  control: 

(a)  Program  grants: 

1.  Venereal  disease. 

2.  Immunization 

3   Lead-base  paint  .. 

'  (b)  Laboratory  improvement. 

(c>  Health  educatioa 

Ot  .;ii; j'.ional  health 


128,593.000         124,714,000         136,443,000         -9,805,000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

National  Cancer  Institute... 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute^ 

National  Institute  of  Oenta4  Research... 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases.. 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Disease? ; 

National  Insbtvta  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  OevelopmenL...! 

National  Eye  institute .„„ 

National  Institute  ot  Environroeotal  Health  Sciences „ 

Research  resources _ 

John  E.  Fogarty  international  Center 

National  Lbrsry  »♦  Mediciiie 


(24, 80O,  000) 
(6.200,000) 
(9, 000. 000) 
(8.  527, 000) 
(1,736.000) 

(29, 129. 000) 


527,399.000 
286,749,000 

43, 955, 000 
153, 736, 000 
121,393.000 
111,146,000 
166, 805, 000 
125,508,000 

41.228,000 

28,338,000 

128, 059, 000 

4, 762, 000 

26,254,000 


(24,800,000) 
(6.200,000) 
(6.500.000) 
(8.  668.  000) 
(3, 030, 000) 

(25,818,000) 


600.000,000 

309, 299, 000 

43, 959, 000 

152, 961, 000 

119,958,000 

110,404,000 

16o,  329, 000 

124.897,000 

39, 947, 000 

28, 684. 000 

82,  700, 000 

4. 784, 000 

27.738,000 


(28.000,000) 
(6, 200, 000) 
(9,000,000) 
(9,368.000) 
(3,030.000) 

(31, 986, 000) 


691,666,000 
324,130.000 

42. 375, 000 
173,121,000 
142,498,000 
119,452,000 
187. 400, 000 
141. 966. 000 

44, 133, 000 

34, 949, 000 

127,  200, 000 

5, 589, 000 

28, 450, 000 


(-2,73.3,000) 
(-300,000) 

(-2. 500, 000) 

(-220,000) 

(-21.000) 

(-4,031,000) 


-123,006.000 
-37, 730, 000 

-7,489,000 
-28,473,000 
-30, 283. 000 
-13,975,000 
-30, 794, 000 
-23, 978, 000 

-6,512,000 

-6,922,000 
-46,865,000 

-1,020,000 
-385. 000 


126,638.000 


(25,267.000) 
(5,900,000) 
(6,500.000) 
(9. 148, 000) 
(3,009.000) 

(27,955,000) 


568, 660, 000 

286,400,000 

34,886,000 

144,648,000 

112,215,000 

105, 477, 000 

156,60S,00Q 

117,988,000 

37,621.000 

28.027,000 

80,335,000 

4, 569, 000 

28.569,000 


-3,491.000 


(-1,366,000) 

0 

0 

(-110,000) 

0 

(-2,015,000) 


-61.503,000 
-14,831,000 

-14,236,000 

-15.141,000 

-6,987.000 

-15.387.000 

-11.989,000 

-2,905,000 

-3,461,000 

-510,000 
-192,000 


(255.451,000) 

(23,559,000) 

(2.000.000) 

(32.020,000) 


132,952,008 


(26,634,000) 
(6,200,000) 
(9,600.000) 
(9,258,000) 
(3,030,000) 

(29,971.000) 


630,163,080 
309, 299,  .000 

42,375,000 
I5S,885i,00» 
U7, 357, 000 
112, 465,008 
172,013.00» 
129.977,000 

41.228,000 

31,488.000 

127,200.000 

5,079,00* 

28,258,000 


ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTSATION 

Alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental  health. 

General  mental  health: 

(a)  Research 

(b)  Training 

Drug  abuse: 

(a)  Research 

(b)  Training 

(c)  Project  grants  and  contracts 

(d)  Management  and  information 

Alcoholism: 

(a)  Research 

(b)  Training 

(c)  Project  grants  and  contracb..... _ 

(d>  Grants  to  States 

(e)  Management  and  information 


813, 477,  ceo         734,502,000         82S,598,000      -106,220,000         720,378,000         -8,438,000         818,160.008 


(98.146,000) 
(100,034.000) 

(36, 977, 000) 

<15. 138.000) 

(160.770,000) 

(15,571,000) 


(84.468.000) 
(65,101,000) 

(34,000.000) 

(9.969.000) 

(122,000,000) 

(15, 646, 000) 


(8.489.000)       (10,405,000) 

'824,000)         (1,947,000) 

956,000)        (32.051,000) 

" (45,600,000) 

(9,863,000) 


(6.824,000) 
(66.956,000) 
(45,600,000) 
(10.040,000) 


(93.252.000)  (-11,608,000) 

(94,600,000)  <-30,231,000) 

(34.000,000)  (-2,412,000) 

(14.035.000)  (-4,035,000) 

(122,000,000)  (-1.123,000) 

(14,864,000)  (-1,303,000) 

(10,997,000)  (-1,972,000) 

(7,847.000)  (-5.705.000) 

(64,908,000)  (-40,407,000) 

(52,000,000)  (-6,400.000) 

(10.163,000)  (-1,024,000) 


(81,644.000) 
(64.3&9,000> 

(31,588,000) 

(10.000.000) 

(120.877,000) 

(13,561.000) 

(9,025,000) 

(2.142.000) 

(24,501,000) 

(45, 600, 000) 

(9, 139, 000) 


(-3,106,000) 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

(-986.000) 
(-1,023,000) 
0 
(-3,200,000) 

(-123,000) 


(90,146,000) 
(94,600,«)0) 

(34,000,000) 

(14,035,000) 

(122,000.000) 

(14, 864, 000) 

(10,011.000) 

(6,824,000) 

(64.908,000) 

(48,800,008) 
(10, 040, 000) 


HEALTH  RESOURCES  AOMINISTBATION 


Health  resources 

Health  professions: 

Student  loans 

DC.  medical  dental  manpower  assistance. 

National  Health  services  scholarships 

Nursing  jtudent  loans J ..  


139,980,000         151,377,000        159,433,000       -26,254,000         133,179,000         -2,500,000        156,933,000 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Elementary  and  secondary  education . : 

Stiengthening  State  departments  of  education. 

Bilingual  edocstton 

Educational  iiraadcastittg  facilities.. i..j 

Follow  through 

Education  for  the  handicnpp«<i '. 

State  grant  program 

Advance  appiopriation  for  1976 


(36.000.000) 
C5, 000, 000) 
(5.000,000) 

(22, 800, 000) 


,  lOG.  858. 000 
(39.  425, 000) 
(58, 350, 000) 
(15,675,000) 
(53,000,000) 
147.079.000 
(47,500,000) 


(30.000,000) 

(5,000,000) 

(22,500,000) 

(18, 000, 000) 


2,  260.  818, 000 
(39.425.000) 
(70,000,000) 
(7, 000. 000) 
(35.000.000) 
147.109,000 
(47, 500, 000) 
(50, 000, 000) 


(36,000.000) 

(7,500,000) 

(22, 500, 000) 

(22, 800, 000) 


2,  255, 675, 000 
(39,425,000) 
(85, 000. 000) 
(12,600.000) 
(53.000.000) 
200,000.000 
(100,000.000) 
(100,000,000) 


(-3,954,000) 

(7,50O,000)(. 
(-10, 000, 000) 
(-4.800,000) 


(32,046,000) 

'(!2.'566,'666) 

(18,000,000) 


-35,856,2M 

(-9,856,250) 

(-15,000,000) 

(-5,000.000) 

(-6,000.000) 

-102.500,000 

(-52,500.000) 

(-50.000,000) 


2,219,118,750 
(29,  568, 750) 
(70,000.000) 
(7,000,000) 
(47,000,000) 
147, 109. 000 
(47,500,000) 
(50,000,000) 


-2,500,000) 
0 
0 


-7,500,000 
0 
(-7,500,000) 
0 
0 
-261,250.000 
(-13,250.000) 
(-13,000,000) 


(36, 000. 006> 

(5. 000. 000) 

(22.  500. 000) 

(22, 800, 000) 


2,248,175,000) 
(39.  «25, 000) 
(77,500,000) 
(12,000.000) 
(53,000.000) 
148. 750.000) 
(73.750.000) 
(75,000,000) 
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1975 


AppropiiationyAgency 


OmCE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

4».tui)alianal.  vocational,  and  adult  education 

(Irants  to  States  for  vocational  education: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs 

<b)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(c)  Work-study 

Uiiicr  education  professions  development: 

(a)  Vocational  education 

(b)  Higher  education 

A.liilt  education  grants  to  States 

tthnic  heritage  studies 

Higher  education 

Institutional  assistance: 

(a)  Language  training  and  area  studies _. 

(b)  University  community  services 

(c)  Aid  to  land-grant  college 

(d)  State  post-secondary  education  commissions. 

(e)  Veterans  cost-of-instruction 

Personnel  development: 

(a)  Public  service  fellowships 

(b)  Mining  fellowships 

Library  resources 

Public  libraries 

School  library  resources 

College  library  resources.. 

instructional  equipment 

Training  and  demonstrations 


1974  actual   Original  request      Appropriation 


HEW  proposed 
iesci$$ton 


)975kM)|el 
after  ItEW 
rescission 


Michel 
proposed 
rescission 


1975  budget 

after  Midiel 

rescission 


691,811.000         659,595,000         681,676,000        -39,712,000         641,964,000        -10,590,000         671.086,000 


(405,347.000)      (415.978,000) 

(30,994.000)       (30,994,000) 

(7,849,000)         (7,849,000) 


(U, 268, 000). 

(2,100,000). 
(53,319,000) 

(2,375,000). 
1,  860, 497, 000 


(420,978,000) 

(35,994,000) 

(9,849,000) 

(9,000,000) 


(2,100,000) 
(53,319,000)        (57,000,000) 


2,110,023,000      2, 


(12,693,000) 
(14,250,000). 

(9,500,000). 

(3.000,000). 
(23,750,000). 


(10, 000, 000) 


163. 124, 000 
(46, 749, 000) 
(90,250,000) 
(9,975,000). 
(11.875.000). 
(4,275,000) 


115,250,000 
(25, 000, 000) 
(90,250,000) 


(1,800,000) 
131,271,000 

(14, 000, 000) 

(14.250.000) 

(9,500,000) 

(3,000,000) 

(23,  750, 000) 

(4, 000, 000) 

(1,500.000) 

167, 474, 000 

(51,  749, 000) 

(95,250,000) 

(9,975,000) 

(7, 500, 000) 

(3, 000, 000) 


(-15,631.080) 

(-5,000,000) 

(2,000.000) 

(-9,000,000). 

(-2,100.000). 

(-4,181,000) 

(-1,800,000). 

-58,300,000 

(-4,000.000) 
(-13,350,000) 

(-9,500,000). 

(-2,200,000) 
(-23,750,000). 

(-4,000,000). 
(-1,500,000) 
52,225,000 
(-26.  750, 000) 
(-5,000.000) 
(-9,975,000). 
(-7,500,000). 
(-3, 000, 000)  . 


(405.347,000) 

(30.994,000) 

(7,849,000) 


(-5,000.000) 
(-2,500,000) 
(-1,000,000) 


(53,319,000)      (- 


2,072,971.000 

(10,000,000) 
(900,000) 


(800.000) 


115,249,000 
(24, 999, 000) 
(90,250,000) 


0 
0 

2, 090. 000) 
0 

4,057.000 


(-1,307,000) 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(-2,000.000) 

(-750.000) 

-7,500,000 

(-5,000,000) 

(-2,500,000) 

0 

0 

0 


(415,978,000) 

(33,494.000) 

(8,849,000) 

(9, 000, 000) 

(2, 100, 000) 

(54, 910, 000) 

(1,800,000) 

1, 127,  214. 000 

(12,693,000) 

(14,250,000) 

(9,  500, 000) 

(3, 000, 000) 

(23,  750, 000) 

(2, 000. 000) 

(750,000) 

159, 974, 000) 

(46,  749, 000) 

(92, 750, 000) 

(9,975,000) 

(7,  500. 000) 

(3, 000,  000) 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


....  11,663,521,000    13,280.770,000 
<<?.5?0,000)        (46,000,000) 


(8,450,000)(. 
476 


Public  assistance 

Child  welfare  services 

Training  projects 

Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities 476, 768, 000' 

hmovation  and  and  expansion  grants (29,000,000)( 

Deaf-blind  center (600,000) 

Training (15,572,000) 

OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Human  development 267,592,000 

Programs  for  the  aging: 

(a)  State  and  community  services (96,000,000) 

(b)  Nutrition (99,600,000) 

(c)  Training (9,500,000)(- 


737,900,000 
(11,500,000) 


12,111,731,000 
(50,000,000) 

(8,900,000) 
771,820,000 
(23,000,000) 

(2,000,000) 
(22,200,000) 


-12,900,000    12,098,831,000 
(-4,000,000)       (46,000.000) 

(-8,900,000)( ........) 

-29,848,000        741,972,000 

(-23,000,000)( .......) 

(-220,000)         (1,780,000) 
(-6.628,000)        (15,572,000) 


-2,450,000 

(-2,000,000) 

(-450,000) 

-3,424,000 

0 

(-110,000) 

(-3,314,000) 


12,111,281,000 
(48.000,000) 

(8,450,000) 
768,396,000 
(23,000,000) 

(1,890,000) 
(18,886,060) 


274,300,000         312,950,000       -41.582,000         271,368,000        -17,200.000         295,750.000 


(%,000,000) 

(99,600,000) 

) 


(105,000,000) 

(125,000,000) 

(8,000,000) 


(-9,000,000) 

(-25,400,000) 

(-7,182,000) 


(96, 000, 000) 

(99,600,000) 

(818,000) 


(-4,500,000) 

(-12,700,000) 

0 


(100,500,000) 

(112,300,000) 

(8,000,000) 


§S^^' ■■ ^ - -259.380.000 


912,311,250 


I  would  simply  ask,  in  conclusicai,  that 
Members  think  seriously  about  what  our 
overall  obligation  is  and  ask  for  their 
support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  moments  ago 
I  told  the  Memb.;rs  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
was  a  good  bill,  and  I  meant  just  that 
All  of  the  Members  know  it  was  good. 
What  we  have  to  consider  are  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  When  this  bill  was  on  the 
floor  we  were  here  for  over  12  houra. 
Remember?  Over  12  hours  this  bill  was 
before  us  on  the  floor,  and  everybody  In 
this  House  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
take  a  shot  at  it.  And  I  believe  most  of 
the  Members  did. 

After  we  finished  that  very  long  day, 
we  had  what  we  thought  was  an  ac- 
ceptable product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  have  been  ac- 
ceptable. Let  me  give  the  Members  the 
final  vote.  There  were  329  yeas,  43  nays. 

After  the  Senate  acted,  what  did  we 
do?  We  were  in  conference  with  the 
other  body  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Do  the 
Members  remember?  Members  were  say- 
ing to  us,  "Where  is  the  bill?"  It  was 
getting  near  Christmas.  "Where  is  the 
bill?  We  have  to  get  out  of  here."  We 
were  in  conference  for  weeks.  Then  what 
happened?  We  brought  back  to  the  Mem- 
bers the  results  of  the  conference.  What 
did  the  Members  do  about  the  conference 
report?  The  Members  voted  325  yeas, 
25  nays.  That  Is  what  the  Members  of 
the  House  did. 

We  all  felt  tiiat  we  had  adeciuately  pro- 


vided for  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped.  Tliat 
is  just  to  mention  a  few. 

The  very  people  in  your  districts  and 
mine  that  will  need  these  programs. 

Here  we  are.  in  the  early  part  of 
March.  Have  the  problems  which  were 
with  us  when  we  passed  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  gone  away? 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  these 
problems  have  gone  away,  like  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  something.  No,  nobody.  Not  a 
word. 

Let  me  tell  the  Membei-s  of  the  House 
that  even  the  administration's  wit- 
nesses— and  they  were  there  lined  up — 
who  came  before  \is  to  explain  and  to 
defend  these  proposed  rescissions  could 
tell  us  that  the  problems  no  longer  exist. 

We  asked  them  time  and  time  again 
about  these  programs  that  are  already 
in  existence.  In  fact,  if  we  read  the  testi- 
mony— the  testimony  is  there,  by  the 
way.  and  I  hope  the  Members  did  read 
it — we  would  see  that  HEW  says  it  could 
easily  use  all  this  money.  They  said  so. 
They  are  running  these  programs. 

The  need  for  these  programs  is  espe- 
cially acute  during  this  economic  slump. 
What  has  happened  since  December?  Is 
there  something  that  has  happened  that 
we  should  be  In  favor  of  these  rescis- 
sions? Quite  the  contrary. 

During  these  times  of  economic  slmnp, 
these  are  the  programs  that  aie  needed. 
There  may  be  other  things  that  should 
be  affected,  but  not  these  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that,  as  a  result  of  the  recession. 


more  money  must  go  to  tliese  people  who 
are  affected  by  the  recession.  The  people 
we  are  talking  about  in  your  district  and 
mine  are  turning  to  these  very  programs 
for  help,  these  very  programs  we  are 
talking  about.  We  aU  know  what  they 
are.  We  are  talking  about  maternal  and 
child  health,  mental  health,  education 
for  the  handicapped,  and  nutrition  for 
the  elderly.  That  is  just  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Flood 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  want  the 
Members  to  hear  this.  In  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  on  the  original  appro- 
priation estimates,  we  spent  months  of 
careful  and  tliorough  examination  of 
the  facts.  We  spent  months,  day  and 
night;  there  were  7  volumes  of  testi- 
mony there.  We  now  arrive  at  today's 
action  to  reject  the  proposed  rescissions, 
after  careful,  deliberate  consideration 
with  the  spokesmen  of  the  administra- 
tion who  were  there. 

There  is  talk  throughout  this  House 
about  doing  something  to  provide  jobs 
and  doing  something  to  help  our  people 
in  this  period  of  economic  imcertainty. 
Well,  tlie  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
will  provide  the  necessary  help.  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  HEW  will  spend 
this  money,  and  Is  spendlns  this  money 
right  now.  to  provide  Jobs  all  over  the 
country,  In  every  district  of  the  country. 
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Jobs  will  be  provided  by  this  very  action 
of  ours. 

'  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  amendment  belongs  on  this  floor 
today,  of  all  times.  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  is  consistent  in  any  way  with 
what  this  House  has  done  by  its  vote  on 
the  original  Labor-HEW  bill  and  the 
conference  report  to  help  our  people. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Hat 
out  that  tiie  Member.s  i-eject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKSS.  Mr.  Cl:airman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  n-ambcr  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  it  is  a  httle  like 
incest  for  one  subcoinmittce  chairman 
to  oppose  another.  We  are  like  a  family. 
We  understand  each  other's  problems 
and  we  like  to  help  eac  h  other.  However. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
vote  for  tins  bill  unle.^s  it  is  amended. 

It  is  disappomting  to  f  nd  myself  in 
disagreement  v/itli  the  distingui'Jhed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  but  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  House  can,  in  good  con- 
science, support  an  action  whicli  rec- 
ommends spending  of  more  than  $900 
million  above  the  budget  when  the  budget 
request  was  higher  than  the  preceding 
bill. 

We  are  asked  to  continue  a  joy  ride  of 
ballooning  expenditures,  including  "peo- 
ple programs."  These  programs  are  pop- 
ular with  the  people  and  undoubtedly 
will  benent  them.  The  pohit  is  there  has 
to  be  a  limit  or  an  admission  that  Con- 
gress is  refusing  to  accept  rcspodfeibility 
for  holding  down  expenditures  at  our  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  been  quick  to  sense 
the  mood  and  take  advantage.  They  en- 
joy a  joy  ride.  too.  But  the  result  is  a 
budget  of  $350  billion  and  a  deflcit  wlilch 
may  well  become  $100  billion.  How  many 
of  these  can  we  afford?  What  will  the 
program  be  next  year? 

We  must  accept  the  requirement  to 
enact  programs  which  will  stimulate  the 
economy  by  providing  employment  now. 
This  also  will  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 
Tins  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hold  back 
on  expenditures  that  are  not  essential  at 
this  time.  We  can  make  cuts  in  this  bill. 
We  can  give  the  President  at  least  a  part 
of  the  rescission  he  requested.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  in  committee 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
one  now  before  us.  It  does  not  really  save 
much,  but  it  is  a  start.  It  is  an  indication 
that  we  realize  we  have  to  bite  the  bullet 
wlilch  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
spending.  The  amendment  would  save 
over  a  quarter  of  a  bUUon  dollars.  That 
is  far  less  than  the  $900  million  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  save.  But  it  is  a  start  on 
economy.  The  amendment  specifically 
provides  that  no  program  should  be 
funded  at  less  than  the  fiscal  1974  ap- 
propriation or  the  origin.nl  1975  budget 
estimate.  This  is  reasonable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  responsible  than  a  refusal  to 
accept  any  reduction  in  what  Congress 
may  vote  for  the  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  today  do 
have  finally  a  chance  to  reconsider  pre- 


vious action  that  we  have  taken  in  this 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  acted  only  a  few  short  months  ago 
on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill, 
but  I  think  we  should  also  keep  ha  mind 
Uiat  it  was  just  a  few  months  ago  that 
we  acted  on  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act. 

Let  me  recall  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  that  very  debate,  the 
gentleman  fiom  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 
He  said: 

Of  course,  if  v.e  do  not  use  the  Instni- 
mont  which  is  provided,  if  we  do  not  have 
the  v.ill  to  achieve  some  economies  and 
m;.ke  some  r.c;crlficcs,  no  legislation  is  going 
tu  1)0  effecti'-e 

He  was  warning  us  of  what  we  see  hap- 
pening right  here  on  this  floor  today.  A 
much  more  realistic  view  was  also  voiced 
in  that  debate,  and  I  quote  our  former 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley) 
when  he  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  Is  an 
exercise  In  rhetoric  and  futiUty.  No  amount 
of  legislation  will  instill  in  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  ingredient,  the 
element  that  has  been  missing.  That  Is  fiscal 
responsibility.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
legrislation  will  provide  morality  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Those  were  but  two  voices  that  we 
heard  in  tliat  debate,  and  most  would 
agree. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  this  com- 
mittee report  which  completely  ignores 
the  economic  situation  we  face  and  ig- 
nores the  need  to  cut  Federal  spending. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said: 

Don't  vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  be- 
caus«  we  are  tplking  about  fund.s  which  wiU 
create  jobs. 

I  can  see  that  the  jobs  that  apparently 
this  House  is  most  concerned  about  aie 
the  jobs  that  pay  $42,500  a  year,  and 
our  own  jobs,  and  our  major  concern  is 
getting  reelected  to  those  jobs  every  sec- 
ond year  when  we  go  before  the  elector- 
ate. 

We  are  now  apparently  at  that  point  ui 
our  historj-  as  de  Tocqaville  predicted  we 
would  be  when  we  can  vote  largesse  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  in  an  attempt 
to  reelect  ourselves  continually. 

The  issue  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Uie 
destruction  of  this  coimtry  by  Inflation. 
This  budget  rescission  process  was  cre- 
ated so  that  those  in  the  Congress  could 
get  a  handle  on  that  inflation,  curb  it 
by  judicious  pruning. 

What  has  changed  since  we  voted  on 
the  Labor-HEW  bill?  Twenty-one  biUion 
dollars  in  a  massive  tax  cut  has  been 
voted  by  this  House,  u-responsibly,  I 
think;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill 
voices  tell  us  that  it  should  be  $30  bD- 
lion.  What  has  changed?  Six  billion  dol- 
lars in  job-creation  programs  which  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  later  this  week. 
We  are  piling  deficit  upon  deficit,  and 
all  Americans  will  pay  the  price  in  in- 
flation. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  all  that  Is  asked  today  is 
that  we  cut  a  half  billion  dollars  out  of 
these  programs,  that  we  defer  some  of 
these  goodies,  and  the  gentleman  from 
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Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  gives  us  this  chance 
to  support  his  amendment. 

I  support  his  amendment.  I  hope  we 
will  have  a  rollcall  on  It.  I  hope  we  will 
go  back  to  our  constituencies  and  explain 
to  them  how  we  really  feel  about  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
BuRGENER)  correctly  called  the  crudest 
tax  of  all,  the  tax  on  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  all  of  us  will 
support  the  Michel  amendment.  It  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  ArSTERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chahman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gen- 
tleman says  that  the  rescission  process 
was  supposed  to  flght  toflaUon,  and  that 
it  should  permit  us  to  come  back  and 
make  changes  in  programs  that  we  could 
not  foresee.  Can  the  gentleman  say  what 
the  overall  cost  is  going  to  be  on  these 
programs? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  that  was  the 
original  intention,  that  Congress  could 
use  rescission  just  like  a  scalpel,  and  here 
today  we  see  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we 
v.ill  .save  a  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cliaiinian,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pemisylvania.  Does  the 
gentleman  see  any  evidence  in  any  of  the 
rescission  bills  that  have  been  coming 
up  before  us  this  year  that  we  will  ever 
get  to  that  point  of  being  willing  as  a 
Congress  to  make  such  cuts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No;  I  do  not  thhik  so.  I 
think  the  record  so  far  Indicates  that  this 
rescissionary  process  generally  speaking 
is  a  farce,  because  the  Congress  does  not 
cut  out  the  money  that  Is  unnecessarj'. 
We  have  already  noted  that  in  this  par- 
ticular rescission  bill  only  14  percent  of 
the  cuts  requested  by  the  President  are 
being  made.  The  President  asked  us  to 
cut  $1.2  billion  but  the  bill  only  cuts 
about  $6  million. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
does  the  gentleman  from  Mai-yland  think 
would  be  the  situation  with  the  Penn 
Central  management  If  they  were  to  fol- 
low the  financial  procedures  that  we  fol- 
low in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  knows  the  answer  to  that. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  no  Individual, 
no  company,  no  bank,  no  corporation 
could  conduct  its  finances  as  this  Con- 
gress continually  handles  itself.  They 
would  be  bankrupt  if  they  did  so.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Penn 
Central  is  where  it  is.  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons this  counti-y  will  be  in  the  same  fix 
shortly,  unle.ss  we  accept  this  amendment 
that  is  beipR  offered  today,  and  others 
like  them.  Tlie  time  Is  now. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
few  comments. 

My  distinguished  chairman  made  sev- 
eral cojnments  with  respect  to  how  good 
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the  regular  bill  was,  and  because  of  that 
there  was  no  real  need  for  rescissions.  I 
can  tell  the  Members  how  bad  that  bill 
was,  because  in  the  committee,  not  vpith 
my  vote,  there  was  a  cut  of  $1.2  billion 
of  public  assistance  so  that  all  these 
other  little  goody  items  could  be  included, 
and  the  committee  could  come  to  the 
floor  and  say  that  they  were  not  too 
far  away  from  the  budget  figure. 

Well,  let  me  tell  the  Members  how 
lousy  a  bill  that  was,  and  how  lousy  a 
figure  that  was.  Today  we  have  before 
us  requests  to  make  up  for  that  deficit 
in  public  assistance  of  $1.2  billion  tliat 
was  cut.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  as  phoney 
as  you  can  make  it,  and  the  proof  of  it 
is  that  we  now  have  a  request  for  $1.7 
billion  to  make  up  for  that  $1.2  billion 
cut. 

That  is  how  good  this  bill  was  the  last 
time  It  was  before  us.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  other  Uttle  Items  in  this  bill,  some 
embodied  in  my  amendment,  that  need 
to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  rescission  them- 
selves. 

I  think  that  we  can  do  ourselves  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  taking  at  least  a 
step  in  that  direction. 

The  gentleman  was  making  a  comment 
here  about  moving  quickly.  Well,  within 
5  or  10  days  of  the  proposed  rescissions, 
in  the  continuing  resolution  we  just 
adopted  an  hour  or  two  ago.  the  Con- 
gress took  action.  But  that  continuing 
resolution  contained  an  item  of  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  regional  medical  program, 
which  is  In  absolute  contravention  of 
what  this  House  and  the  Senate  said  tn 
revising  that  program  6  months  ago. 
That  Is  not  moving  quickly,  it  is  moving 
backward.  Moreover,  we  liave  completely 
negated  the  whole  thing  by  what  we  have 
done  here.  So  what  Is  the  ix)Int  of  it  all; 
where  are  we  going? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  so  doggoned  hard 
around  here  to  get  people  to  do  things. 
You  know,  you  continuously  hear  Mem- 
bers say  that,  oh.  It  Is  so  hard  to  do  this 
because  the  people  need  it  In  my  district, 
and  they  would  like  more.  And  that  is 
true  in  your  district,  and  it  is  no  less  true 
In  my  district.  They  would  like  more.  too. 
Everybody  likes  to  have  more  when  they 
can  dip  Into  the  Federal  till.  Let  us  get 
more  money  from  Washington,  they  say, 
let  us  get  our  share. 

Well,  there  is  no  magic  about  that.  We 
slwuld  have  hearings  on  all  these  things 
so  that  we  can  have  all  the  special  plead- 
ers in  here.  We  can  say  to  them,  what  do 
you  want?  What  would  you  like?  Are  we 
not  doing  enough  for  you?  And  they  can 
say.  of  course  you  are  not.  So.  we  send 
them  more. 

But,  Mr.  Chauman,  this  is  where  the 
buck  stops.  This  is  why  our  country  is  in 
such  shape  these  days:  because  no  one 
has  got  the  guts  to  stand  up  against  the 
special  pleaders.  Just  once  in  a  while 
cannot  some  average  Individual  stand  up 
and  say  so?  And  I  am  personally  fed  up 
to  here,  and  sick  and  tired  about  it. 

Someone,  some  of  us,  once  in  a  while, 
have  at  least  to  make  the  effort,  and  If 
I  did  not  do  so  today  then  I  think  I  would 
be  defaulting  my  own  responsibility. 

You  know.  It  Is  tough  to  get  up  here 
and  stand  up  agamst  these  special  plead- 
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ers.  You  do  not  get  your  name  in  the 
press  for  this  kind  of  thing.  There  is  not 
one  line  that  will  be  put  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  about  anything  that  I  hap- 
pen to  say  here  today,  except  that  the 
next  time  I  nm  for  reelection  the  Wasli- 
ington  Post  will  be  using  it  against  me, 
and  saying  that  each  time  that  I  was  up 
here  I  was  trying  to  make  a  case  to  cut 
a  popular  program.  That  is  why  we  can- 
not get  a  sufficient  nimxber  of  votes  in 
this  House,  or  in  the  Senate,  to  do  the 
light  thing  once  in  a  while. 

I  just  wish  the  Members  would  all  rack 
their  consciences  a  little  bit  tonight 
when  they  go  to  bed  and  see  what  they 
did  to  really  try  to  help  bring  expendi- 
tm'es  in  line  with  revenues. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  only  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  Is  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  we  will  all  get 
a  chance  to  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  some  money,  the  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  that  are  not  going  to  be 
spent  on  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, those  who  need  Government  to 
really  help  them  exist,  but  which  are 
going  to  be  spent  some  8,000  miles  away 
from  this  coimtry. 

I,  for  one.  am  going  to  sleep  tonight, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
spend  some  of  the  American  tax  dollars 
for  the  American  people.  I  am  going  to 
sleep  very  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  spending  any 
American  tax  dollars  for  the  govern- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  am  going 
to  sleep  like  a  baby. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

I  do  so  reluctantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  Congress  has  not 
completely  accepted  its  responsibiUties 
under  the  Budget  Control  Act.  But  whUe 
I  applaud  the  intent  of  this  amendment, 
to  assert  a  stronger  record  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  feel  that  the  health  field 
is  one  in  which  this  coimtry  and  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  cut  back, 

I  have  supported  the  President's  recls- 
sion  requests  in  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Last  December,  President  Ford  proposed 
to  Congress  $672  miUion  of  recissions, 
and  I  supported  all  of  that  amount  ex- 
cept for  $14.5  million  for  the  college 
housing  program.  In  the  second  recis- 
sion  bill,  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  to  approve  all  of  the  President's 
recissions  except  the  Hill-Burton  hospi- 
tal construction  and  renovation  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  proposed 
rescissions,  and  this  amendment,  simply 
represent  a  return  to  the  President's 
budget  requests  for  1975.  In  many  of 
these  health  programs,  after  a  lengthy 
hearing  process,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  serving  recommended  levels  of  fund- 
mg  above  that  recommended  by  the 
President.  And  In  many  of  those  cases, 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  agreed  and 
appropriated  those  funds. 
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Now  the  President  proposes  to  undo 
the  will  of  Congress,  by  reducing  funds 
for  vitally  needed  health  programs.  I 
would  be  amenable  to  such  reductions  if 
the  administration  could  show  that  the 
funds  are  no  longer  needed — for  example, 
if  such  dramatic  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  research  on  some  particular  dis- 
ease that  further  research  was  superfiu- 
ous  or  of  low  priority.  But  we  have  had 
hearings  on  these  rescissions,  and  this  is 
not  the  case. 

During  our  rescission  hearings,  I  asked 
the  witnesses  why  they  were  supporting 
tlie  rescLssions.  And  in  every  case  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  need  for  these  funds 
had  not  lessened;  in  many  cases  the  need 
had  increased.  But  the  funds  were  pro- 
posed for  rescission  because  of  a  need  to 
cut  back  on  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  appalled  by  the 
growing  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  as  any 
of  my  colleagues.  But  I  ask  my  colleagues 
how  in  good  conscience  they  could  make 
these  cuts  in  health  and  human  resource 
programs,  when  they  consider  the  rescis- 
sions they  have  rejected  In  the  past.  Can 
my  colleagues  in  good  conscience  vote  to 
rescind  funds  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  having  rejected  rescissions  of 
military  and  defense  appropriations  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  just 
briefiy  mention  some  of  the  worthwhile 
programs  which  would  be  cut  by  this 
amendment. 

Under  health  services,  there  would  be 
a  cutback  in  the  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  program.  This  disease,  about 
which  practically  nothing  is  known,  is  the 
largest  cause  of  death  of  very  young 
infants. 

Under  preventive  health  services. 
there  would  be  cuts  in  lead-based  paint 
programs.  My  district  contains  many  old 
houses  with  lead-based  paint,  which  can 
cause  mental  retardation  and  death  in 
small  children.  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  a 
problem  In  many  of  my  colleagues'  dis- 
tricts as  well. 

Cuts  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  have  a  serious  impact  on 
continuing  research.  Biomedical  re- 
search cannot  be  turned  on  and  off  like 
a  faucet.  It  takes  money  to  hire  staff, 
build  and  stock  laboratories,  and  grow 
cultures.  A  cut  in  funds  during  the  jrear 
can  be  disastrous  to  this  sort  of  research. 

Cuts  In  the  budget  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  will  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  every  State's  tuberculosis 
screening  effort. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for 
this  funding  is  clear.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  register  their  support  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  Nation  by  vot- 
ing against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — aye.s  132,  noes  252, 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 


Aiuierson,  III. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

AshbrooK 

Baunian 

BearU,  Teiin. 

BeU 

Bennett 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Micb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carter 

Cederbere 

Chappell 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  D«i 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Cougblin 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
<1e  la  Garza 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
clu  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evins,  Tenu. 
ienwick 


Abdnor 
Abeug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beaid,  R.I. 
BerglaiHl 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blaster 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 


Boland 

Bonker 

Breaxix 

Breckinridge 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  John  L. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Carr 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cob«B 

CoUins,  ni. 

Cont« 


(Roll  No.  41] 

AYES— 132 

Klsh 

Mynt 

Korsythc 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Oradison 

Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Hostlng.s 

Hebert 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pn. 

Hasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketohiun 

Kindness 

Krueger 

Lagomnrsino 

Latta 

Lent 

Loit 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McKay 

Mathis 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

NOES— 252 

Conyers 

Cormau 

Cornell 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
Delauey 
Oellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Orlnau 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
English 
Esch 

Evans,  IiKl. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Plorio 
Foley 

Pord,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Praser 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Green 
Oudc 
HaU 


Moorlicrtd, 

CiUif. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Passman 
Pickle 
Presslcr 
Quie 

Railsbp.ck 
Regula 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Satterfleld 
Schneebeli 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelmau 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jogi 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Winn 
Wylie 
Young,  Fin. 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hechler,  W  .Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
HelstosKi 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Co!)f. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keys 
Koch 
Kreb.s 
LaFalce 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Levitas 
Utton 
Lloyd,  Calif. 
Lloyd,  TeniL, 


Mii 


Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCormack 
McDade 

McFall 

McHugb 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigau 

Magufre 

Mahon 

Matsuna:-;' 

May«)li 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Cc'if 

Alinish 

Mink 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molloban 

Morgai:! 

Mosher 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy, ; 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Ottinsf! 


Andersoji, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  7v  i 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bedell 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Btirke,  Call!'. 
Ctaxisen, 

DonH. 
Kdgar 
Kshleman 
Evans,  Colo, 
p'indley 


Patman 

Patten 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rictunoiid 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkow'ski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shriver 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 


Spellman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  DccrUii 
Vander  Vecii 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxni.in 
Weaver 
Whaleu 
White 
Whitteu 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Flowers 

Henderson 

Howe 

Hyde 

IcDord 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kastenmeier 

Landrum 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McBwen 

Mann 

Martin 

Meeds 

Milford 

Mills 


Miiiela 

MoorUead,  P.^. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Patterson,  Col  if 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wvdlcr 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
liS  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
repoit  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tlie  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McFall) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  4075)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the  communications 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Februaiy 
7,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-46)  and  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1975  <H.  Doc.  94-50),  transmit- 
ted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  BiAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  finaJ 
pa.ssage. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  thii-d 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.tnd  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  qucs- 
«)on  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
H.ves  appeai'ed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\)ce,  and  there  were — yeas  371,  nays  17, 
not  voting'  44,  as  follows: 


.ibiiijor 
Abzu(i 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anibro 
Anderson,  Ijj 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak, 
Annunzio 
Archer 
."Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoiii 
Bafalis 
Baldus 
Barrett 
Haucus 
Baumau 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard,  Tenr. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bertcland 
Beviii 
Biaggi 
Hiester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouin 
Koggs 
Boland 
Bonker 
Breaux 
Breckinri<it;c 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Hrown,  Mioh. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla, 
Hiirke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John  I.. 
Burton,  Phi'lip 
Butler 
By  ion 
Ccniey 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Ch.appell 
Chi.sholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collin.s,  III. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyerc 
Comian 
Cornell 
rotter 
•  ■oughlin 
n'AmouTs 
Dftniei,  Dan 


(Roll  No.  42] 
YEAS — 371 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Uerwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Urinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenu. 
duPont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Ind. 
I'lvins,  Tenn. 
I''ascell 
Penwlck 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
F'raser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
oiaimo 
Ciibbons 
Gjlmau 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Echmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harrington 


Harris 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Vn. 

Heckler,  MasSi 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hiliis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  CaJii 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 
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Md. 
N.Y. 


Mahon 

Mathis 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  C.ilif, 

Miller,  Ohio 

M'n'sii 

Mink 

Mitrhc'.I 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollett 

Mo'.Ioiian 

Moutsomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morsan 
Mosher 

M0S3 

Mot'J 

Murphy,  HI. 

Martha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pattison 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 


Bennett 

Burgener 

Clancy 

CoUins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 


.N.Y. 


Price 
Pritchard 
Qule 

Railsback 
RandaU 
Rangel 
Kees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Riiienhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Koe 
Rogers 
RoncaUo 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
St  Cermaia 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberiing 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa   . 
Smith,  Neljr. 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
J.  William 

NAYS— 17 

Devine 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Goldwater 
Michti 
Myers,  Pa. 
Rousselot 


Stanton, 

.  James  IT. 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stephens    ' 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

S.vmington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongiis 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorito 

Walsh 

Wamplfir 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  W.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wrlpht 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Satterfleld 
Schneebeli 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Symms 
Waggonner 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspln 
BadUIo 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Biu-ke.  Calif. 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Edgar 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Pindley 


NOT  VOTINC— 44 


Henderson 

Howe 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Landrum 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Mann 

Martin 

Meeds 

MUford 

Mills 

Mineta 

Moorhead,  P.i. 


Murphj-.  N.Y. 

Patterson,  Calif 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs; 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Iilr.  Aspln. 
Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  MUford. 
Mr.  Howe  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  QuUlen; 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Patterson  oS  CaIIft>rnla  with  Mr. 
"iggins. 


Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mrs.   Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aljove  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  re\'l£:.e  and 
extend  theh-  remarks  in  tlie  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed,  and  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  include  in  my  remarks 
tables  and  extraneous  material. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
F.-vLL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tliere  v.as  no  objection. 


OF 


PATRICK   OHARA  WINS   VOICE 
DEMOCRACY   CONTEST 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  rer- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
young  constituents,  Patrick  O'Hara,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  O'Hara  of 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  selected  as  Florida's 
winning  contestant  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Contest  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foieign  Wars  of  tiie  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary. 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  sliare 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  general  pub- 
lic Patrick's  wimiing  speech  on  the 
theme.  "My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen": 
Mr  Responsibilh  y  as  a  Citizen 
I  am  a  citi7en.  In  essence  I've  said.  "I  am  ". 
I  exist  because  I'm  a  citizen.  Take  away  my 
citizenship  and  take  away  my  Soul— strip 
me  of  my  dignity.  I  repeat,  and  I  shall  say 
it  louder,  I  am  a  citizen. 

A  Democracy  Is  only  as  fine  as  the  nature 
of  its  components.  Tlie  United  States  of  to- 
day can  be  likened  to  an  intricately  woven 
flag  consisting  of  over  213  million  threads. 
Each  thread  might  seem  Insignificant  when 
viewed  only  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  but  closer 
observation  reveals  that  each  strand  upholds 
and  supports  the  pattern  of  unity,  strength. 
and  color  which  the  eye  perceives. 

As  a  citizen  in  society  I,  lUce  an  individual 
thread,  must  perform  to  my  utmost  ability 
to  keep  the  United  States  unified,  strong, 
and  yes.  In  a  sense,  colorful. 

As  a  citizen,  I,  and  no  one  else,  am  respon- 
sible for  doing  my  part  to  keep  the  United 
States  and  the  fabric  of  our  society  strong. 
Civic  duty,  therefore,  is  an  inseparable  aspect 
of  my  effective  and  productive  fimctioning 
as  a  citizen. 

My  civic  duties  are  to  support  the  United 
States  government  and  its  laws,  to  defend 
the  government  from  internal  and  external 
erosion,  and  finally,  to  understand  the  value 
of  my  rights  as  a  citizen  and  the  tiecd  to 
exercise  my  freedoms. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  and  write  freely  I 
have  a  right  to  worship  without  fear.  In 
essence,  I'm  free  In  every  respect.  My  priv- 
ileges as  a  citizen  of  this  Country  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  on  this  planet.  However, 
the  rights  designed  to  Insure  my  Individual 
liberties  are  mine  not  because  I  earned  tliem, 
but  because  the  citizens  that  preceded  me 
understood  the  priceless  quality  pt  freedom, 
I  might  be  but  a  thread  of  society,  but 
thousands  of  men  have  died  for  me.  From 
the  Americatt  Revolution,  through  the  Civil 


War.  during  the  World  Wars,  and  In  the 
tragic  Korean  and  Viet  Nam  conflicts,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  perished  in  battle.  They 
sacrificed  that  I  might  be  free.  Therefore,  as 
a  citizen  of  this  Great  Land,  my  prime  re- 
sponsibility is  to  Ukewlse  support  and  utterly 
defend  the  Institutions  and  principles  of  our 
.s;ovenimental  systems  from  decay  and  de- 
struction. 

The  go\ernment,  under  which  we  func- 
tion, is  a  gem.  But,  like  aU  gems.  It  has 
flaw.=i.  More  importantly,  4.he  beauty  of  our 
in.^titutions  and  processes  is  that  they  are 
flexible  and  open  to  revision.  As  a  citizen  I 
.-should  v.ork  tov-ards  the  amelioration  of  • 
many  of  the  existing  social  inequities  by 
actively  WDrUing  with  others  with  conunon 
i;oals. 

No  ore  will  deny  that  a  whole  Niagara  ot 
problems  plague  this  Country.  But,  more 
Importantly,  again,  solutions  can  and  will  be 
realized  by  citizens  such  as  myself  actively 
working  together  through  the  channels  of 
government.  Clearly,  my  Job  as  a  citizen  is. 
as  some  would  say,  "to  pull  my  own  load". 
John  Kennedy  put  it  better .  "Ask  not  what 
:.our  Country  can  do  for  you.  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  Coimtry." 

In  stim,  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  is  to 
be  a  good  citizen.  A  citizen  aware  of  the 
threats  to  democracy,  willing  to  work  for  the 
Country's  general  welfare,  and  willing  to 
sustain  the  torch  lit  in  1776.  I  will  keep  the 
light  bright  by  staying  informed,  exerclsS-ig 
my  franchise  to  vote,  and  assuming  an  active 
role  in  our  democracy. 

A  philosopher  once  said,  "I  am.  therefore 
I  exist ".  Today  I  would  like  to  make  a  con- 
temporary corollary  to  that  statement  by 
tellUag  you,  "I  am  a  citizen  who  understands 
his  respousibilitie.s,  therefore  I  have  a  right 
to  exist." 


OIL  FACTS 


(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  rense  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  of  the  discussion  about  price  of 
domestic  oil.  I  am  hesitant  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  review  the  facts.  Most 
comments  sound  and  read  like  campaign 
speeches  and  this  is  not  an  election  year. 
Here  are  the  oil  facts:  In  1956  there 
were  58,000  new  wells  drilled.  In  1972, 
there  were  only  28,000  wells  drilled.  This 
is  less  than  half  as  many  wells  being 
drilled. 

Compare  the  price  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil  hi  1972  doUars.  Back  in  1956  a  barrel 
brought  $4.50  whereas  In  1972  it  only 
brought  $3.40.  OU  drilling  had  one-third 
greater  price  incentive  to  drill  back  when 
they  drilled  twice  as  much. 

The  United  States  depends  for  one- 
third  of  its  present  oil  energj-  needs  on 
imports.  And  the  situation  gets  worse 
each  year.  In  1960.  the  United  States 
had  12.8  year  supply  of  oil  resenes.  But 
it  was  down  to  7.7  year  supply  in  1973. 
Gas  reserve  supply  had  dropped  from  21 
year  supply  to  10.7  year  supply  In  this 
period.  Our  country  is  not  finding  enough 
new  reserves. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statement  that  oil 
companies  make  a  profit.  Take  the  10 
years  from  1964  through  1973  and  com- 
pare the  profits  as  a  percent  of  net  worth 
on  all  manufacturing  companies  to  the 
petroleum  companies.  All  manufacturlhg 
was  12.7  percent  to  oil  of  12.2  percent? 
wliich  is  below  average. 

Arid  the  oil  companies  have  reinvested 
more  than  their  eamhigs.  Take  1984  to 
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1973  and  we  see  the  U.S.  oil  companies 
invested  $86.6  billion  whereas  Iheir  total 
profits  were  only  $60.6  billion.  They  in- 
ve.sted  $26  billion  more  capital  than  they 
earned. 

Increased  price  will  attract  more  pro- 
duction. Sun  Oil  .spent  $300  million  on  Its 
Tar  Sand  project  in  Canada.  Thi.s  pio- 
neer project  has  always  been  a  loser. 
It  requires  market  pricing  in  line  with 
foreign  prices  to  show  a  profit  on  its 
50,000-barrels-a-day  production. 

Petroleum  engineers  estimate  tliat  i)ri- 
mary  recovery  o)ily  gets  20  percent  of  the 
original  oil  in  place.  Secondary  recovei-y 
can  get  30  percent  more,  but  such  meth- 
ods as  water  flooding  or  gas  or  steam  sys- 
tems are  expensive.  It  is  still  lower  priced 
recovery  than  we  would  have  to  pay  to 
import  Arab  oil. 

Placing  an  ailificial  low  price  on  old 
crude  oil  where  we  pay  Americans  less 
than  half  what  we  pay  Arabs  for  the 
same  oil  product,  seems  most  strange. 
C?an  you  think  of  any  other  product  con- 
sumed In  this  country  where  we  pay  for- 
eigners more  than  we  will  pay  our  own 
American  citizens? 


March  10  y  19V 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  CURRENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

iMr.  McPALL  asked  and  was  giveii 
permission  to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
unemployment  data  from  February,  just 
released,  shows  a  disheartening  continu- 
ation of  the  steady  economic  decline  om- 
Nation  has  been  experiencing  ever  since 
the  current  Republican  administration 
took  ofiBce. 

We  had  been  expecting  anotlier  in- 
crease In  the  unemployment  rate,  but  in- 
stead, we  got  something  worse.  We  ex- 
perienced not  only  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  employed,  but  also  an  actual 
shrinkage  of  the  labor  foi-ce,  as  people 
formerly  looking  for  work  simply  gave  up 
their  hope  of  finding  employment. 

This  withdrawal  of  580.000  people  from 
the  labor  force,  of  course,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
stayed  the  same,  instead  of  rising  sharply 
because  of  the  addition  of  540,000  work- 
ers to  the  joblesf  roles.  Had  there  not 
been  tills  drastic  withdrawal  of  discom*- 
aged  workers  previously  classified  as  un- 
employed from  the  labor  force,  the  new 
unemployment  figure  would  have  leaped 
upward  to  8.9  percent. 

Even  as  the  number  of  dropouts  from 
the  labor  force  increased  sharply  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  prospects  of  those  still  looking 
lor  work  grew  even  dimmer.  The  average 
dui'ation  of  unemployment  rose  from 
10 '/2  weeks  to  11 '2  weeks.  And,  even 
those  still  holding  jobs  have  suffered 
from  this  administration's  economic  pol- 
icies, as  the  number  of  hours  in  the  aver- 
age persons  work  week  continued  its 
steady  march  downward. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
job  numbei-s  are  the  gloomiest,  most  dis- 
couraging that  it  has  been  my  displeasure 
to  see  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  more 
than  15  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  more  than  30  year.s — to  the 
Great  Depression  and  another  Republi- 


can Piesident— to  find  numbers  like 
these. 

If  it  were  only  numbers  we  were  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation 
would  not  be  very  significant.  But  these 
numbers  represent  people,  people  who 
are  hungi-y,  and  broke,  and  wonied  sick 
about  their  families  and  their  futures. 
The.sc  are  people  whose  plans  and 
dreams  are  being  dashed  on  the  rocks  of 
idleness  and  despair. 

In  the  face  of  this  terribly  .serious  sit- 
uation, the  Democratic  Congi-ess  must 
.stiffen  its  resolve  to  protect  our  Nation's 
workers  and  their  families  from  the 
ravages  of  unemployment.  We  have  al- 
ready delayed  the  administration's 
energj-  program,  which  would  have  added 
to  inflation.  We  have  pas.sed  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  which  will  help  the  middle- 
and  lower-income  people,  and  not  the 
wealthy.  And  this  week,  we  will  consider 
a  $5.9  billion  appropriations  measm-e  to 
create  almost  2  million  jobs.  But  more  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  stop  this  problem  of 
growing  unemployment  and  recession, 
and  I  promise  you  that  we  in  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  do  our  utmost  to  see 
tiiat  whatever  is  needed  to  jjut  America 
back  to  work  is  provided. 


ALTERNATE  APPROACHES  TO  THE 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
lirevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Hastings)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  3  weeks  I  hav  discussed  the 
me<lical  malpractice  problem  as  it  relates 
to  consumei-s  of  health  services,  health 
))roviders,  insurers,  and  claimant's  law- 
yers. 

Today  I  will  describe  the  many  ap- 
proaches to  the  medical  malpractice 
problem  that  are  in  effect  now  and  ai'e 
being  considered  by  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  by  the  health  care  pro- 
viders and  medical  malpractice  insurei-s. 

To  date,  the  programs  that  have  been 
adopted  usually  have  been  within  the  in- 
dividual States.  The  regulation  of  both 
insui-ers  of  medical  malpractice  and 
health  care  providers  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  States.  Health  care  provider 
effoits,  usually  working  in  cooperation 
with  insurers,  have  either  dealt  with  the 
problem  on  a  statewide  or  local  basis. 

Federal  involvement  to  date  regarding 
medical  malpractice  has  been  limited  to 
fact-finding  and  the  convening  of  those 
involved  in  the  medical  malpractice  prob- 
lem to  help  them  to  deal  with  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  the  availability  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insm-ance.  I  will  describe 
ilie  efforts  of  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
his  staff  in  this  regard  somewhat  later  in 
this  discussion.  In  addition  to  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Operations,  which  was  chaired 
by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  prepared 
a  report  on  medical  malpractice  in  1969 
entitled  Medical  Malpractice:  The  Pa- 
tient Versus  the  Physician.  The  findings 
m  that  report  were  consistent  with  find- 
inuv   that  have  been  made  .since  that 


time.  One  finding  certainly  hits  the  mailt 
today.  According  to  the  report: 

At  present,  it  appears  that  no  one  affect  crt 
by  the  rise  In  medical  malpractice  suits  aim 
claims  has  been  able  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  a  manner  that  promi.ses  to  alliWaic 
VJie  situation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Si'natc  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  chaired  by  Senator  Edwadd 
Kennedy,  considered  the  problem  of 
medical  malpractice  and  certain  .solu- 
tions to  it  during  its  hearings  on  phy.si- 
i:ians  training  facilities  and  health  main- 
ti'iianie  oi{;anJ/.at.ions  held  in  1971  and 
1972. 

In  1971,  Pre.sident  Nixon  directed  Sec- 
retai-y  Richardson  to  convene  a  Commis- 
sion to  "imdertake  an  intensive  progiani 
of  research  and  analysis  of  the  problem.s 
&.s.sociated  with  malpractice  claims 
against  all  categories  of  health  care  pro- 
viders and  institutions  in  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  private  sectors." 

The  Secretary's  Medical  Malpractice 
Commission,  after  working  for  more 
than  a  year,  produced  a  great  amount 
ol  useful  informati(Mi,  including  recom- 
iiiendation.s  for  improvement  covering 
.seventy-seven  separate  areas.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  that  Commission-",  was  convened 
at  a  time  when  health  care  providers 
M  ei-e  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
medical  malpractice  insurance.  By  the 
lime  the  Commission  had  written  its  i-e- 
jjort,  the  availability  crisis  had  appar- 
ently subsided.  The  Commission  found 
that  insm-ance  was  available  under 
group  plans  "and  the  market  for  such 
insurance  was  competitive."  The  report 
noted  that  individual  provldere  were  ex- 
peiiencing  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
in.surance. 

Because  the  problem  appaiently  be- 
came manageable  during  the  Commis- 
.sions  deliberations,  little  appears  to 
have  been  done  either  to  continue  to 
monitor  the  situation  or  implement  any 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
The  problem  has  once  again  reached 
crisis  proportions,  and  I  think  it  is  Ume 
I liat  we  provide  solutions  that  will  assuie 
longer  term  .stability  in  the  medical  mal- 
piactice  insurance  market. 

The  problem  that  began  to  emerge  in 
1974  and  reached  crisis  proportion  by 
tJie  end  of  the  year  brought  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
buLk  into  the  picture.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, noting  that  a  number  of  can-iers 
were  tlu-eatening  to  pull  out  of  certain 
States,  urged  that  insurance  companies 
"take  no  precipitous  action  which  would 
deny  coverage  to  physicians."  He  re- 
quested that  insurance  companies  con- 
.sider  the  formation  of  consortiums  in  or- 
der to  spread  the  risk  among  insurers.  To 
expedite  such  action,  he  convened  a 
meeting  of  insurance  representatives, 
providers,  and  the  insurance  commis- 
.sioners.  Two  meetings  have  been  held  to 
date.  On  February  26,  the  American  In- 
surance A.ssociation  approved  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  joint  underwriting  associa- 
tions in  States  where  there  were  prob- 
lems, and  are  now  preparing  draft  State 
legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  proposing 
various  alternatives  to  the  medical  mal- 
piactice  problem.  On  Januai-y  16,  Sen- 
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ator  Gaylord  Nelson  introduced  the 
Federal  Malpractice  Insurance  Act  (S. 
188)  which  calls  for  the  establishment, 
within  HEW,  of  a  national  medical  mal- 
practice development  fund,  which  would 
pay  all  medical  malpractice  claims  above 
$25,000.  The  Fund  would  be  financed  by 
voluntary  payments  by  insurers  engaged 
in  medical  malpractice  insurance.  The 
Secretary  of  HEW  would  also  be  required 
to  assess  the  primary  medical  malprac- 
tice insurance  market,  and  to  conduct 
certain  studies  relating  to  medical  mal- 
practice. 

On  January  17,  Senators  Daniel 
Inouye  and  Edward  Kennedy  introduced 
the  National  Medical  Injury  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  Act  (S.  215)  which  would 
establish  a  no-fault  system  of  compen- 
sation for  medical  injuries.  Health  care 
providers  would  pay  premiums  into  a 
medical  injury  compensation  insurance 
fund,  which  would,  in  turn,  pay  claims 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  injured  patients. 
An  injured  patient  would  have  the  option 
of  applying  for  compensation  either  to 
the  fund  or  through  the  courts.  The  bill 
would  establish  conditions  of  participa- 
tion for  providers. 

Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Daniel 
Inouye  also  introduced  the  National 
Medical  Malpractice  Insurance  and 
Arbitration  Act  of  1975  (S.  482)  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  This  bill  would  require  that  both 
claimants  and  health-care  providers 
arbitrate  medical  malpractice  disputes. 
Such  arbitration,  however,  would  not  be 
binding  on  either  party.  The  decision  of 
the  arbitration  panel  would  be  admis- 
sible as  evidence  in  any  court  proceed- 
ing, subject  to  review  by  the  court  before 
admission.  The  bill  would  also  establish 
conditions  of  participation  for  health- 
care providers,  before  they  could  be  cov- 
ered under  the  act. 

In  the  House,  Congress  woman  Mar- 
JORiE  Holt  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice 
Awards  (H.R.  1305)  on  January  14.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  Commission  to  con- 
duct "a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  feasibility  and  appropriate- 
ness of  establishing  maximum  limits  on 
the  amoimt  of  damages  that  may  be 
granted  in  any  medical  malpractice  suit 
brought  against  a  physician,  dentist,  or 
other  practitioner  of  the  healing  arts." 
The  Commission,  the  makeup  of  which 
Is  described  in  the  bill,  would  be  required 
to  report  its  findings  within  1  year  of  the 
date  appropriations  were  made. 

Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski  in- 
troduced a  bill  (H.R.  1378)  on  the  same 
day  which,  among  other  pm-poses,  calls 
for  the  study  of  the  medical  malpractice 
problem  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  the  direction  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment. 

In  addition  to  these  bills,  a  number  of 
other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House  which  are  Identical  to  S.  188  and 
S.  482,  both  of  which  are  described  above. 
A  number  of  States  have  mtroduced 
legislation  designed  to  deal  with  the 
medical  malpractice  problem,  employing 
a  variety  of  approaches.  In  North  Caro- 
hna,  for  example,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  which  would  require  all  in- 
surers engaged  in  writing  general  liabU- 
ity  msurance  to  participate  in  the  North 
t-arolina  Medical  Professional  Liability 


Reinsurance  Exchange.  The  function  of 
the  exchange  is  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  distributing  risks  associated  with  the 
coverage  of  health  care  pro\iders  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  New  York  State,  similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  which  would  create 
a  joint  underwriting  association  consist- 
ing of  all  insurers  writing  personal  in- 
jury liability  insurance.  The  purpose  of 
the  association  would  be  to  provide  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  The  JUA  would  be  em- 
powered to  write  medical  malpractice  in- 
surance, to  assign  service  functions  to 
certain  member  companies,  and  to  re- 
insure its  risks. 

New  Jersey  has  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation that  would  require  that  com- 
panies now  writing  medical  malpractice 
insurance  in  the  State  continue  to  do  so 
as  a  condition  of  continuing  to  write 
other  lines  of  insurance. 

In  a  report  to  the  Governor  in  Michi- 
gan, the  Insurance  Commissioner  recom- 
mended legislation  to  establish  a  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  fund  operated 
by  the  State.  The  fund  would  be  self-sus- 
taining, and  would  have  the  power  to 
issue  or  reinsure  policies  of  insurance 
and  to  recoup  deficits  through  assess- 
ments. Participation  by  providers  would 
be  voluntary.  Altogether,  the  Report  to 
the  Governor  recommended  improve- 
ments in  31  areas  including  medical  care 
quality  controls,  contingent  fees,  and  in- 
surer reporting  requirements. 

In  Maryland,  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  medical  society-sponsored  mutual  in- 
surance company  financed  by  assess- 
ments from  the  State's  physicians,  and 
reinsured  by  the  St-te.  The  legislation, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty, 
Maryland's  medical  society,  would  also 
limit  the  degree  of  liability  of  the  in- 
sured, and  define  the  elements  of  com- 
pensatory damages. 

Recently  introduced  legislation  in  In- 
diana calls  for  establishment  of  a  pa- 
tients' compensation  board  to  review 
and  pay  medical  malpractice  claims,  es- 
tablish schedules  of  payments  to  insured 
patients,  and  provide  for  the  offering  of 
coverage  for  health  care  providers  who 
are  not  covered  by  private  insurers.  It 
also  places  certain  requirements  on  in- 
surers, and  authorizes  the  insmance 
commissioner  to  establish  a  joint  under- 
writing association,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

In  Wisconsin,  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced which  would  limit  the  time- 
span  from  the  point  where  a  medical  in- 
jui-y  occurred  until  a  suit  can  be  insti- 
tuted to  6  years,  irrespective  of  when  the 
injury  caused  by  negligence  was  discov- 
ered. Under  the  bill,  the  plaintiff  would 
normally  be  required  to  file  a  suit  within 
2  years  from  the  date  the  incident  oc- 
curred. If  discovery  occurs  after  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  has  run,  the  claimant 
must  file  suit  within  1  year  of  discoveiy  of 
the  medical  injury.  In  addition,  a  bill  was 
introduced  calling  for  certain  State  ac- 
tions to  assure  the  continued  availability 
of  medical  malpractice  insurance  up  to 
limits  of  $100,000  and  $300,000.  Such  ac- 
tions would  include  requiring  participa- 
tion of  all  insurers  writing  personal  ui- 


jury  liability  insurance  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Most  of  the  legislation  introduced  by 
States  is  designed  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  malpractice  or  profes- 
sional liabihty  insurance.  In  several  in- 
stances, it  also  attempts  to  limit  the 
liability  of  the  insurer  and  the  health 
care  provider.  The  proposed  Wisconsin 
legislation  would  limit  the  maximum 
time  for  fling  a  suit  tc  6  years,  and  the 
Maryland  legislation  would  Umit  the 
liability  of  the  provider  and  specify  the 
elements  of  compensable  damage.  For 
example,  the  injured  patient  would  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  income  but 
less  80  percent  of  any  income  which 
the  individual  earns  or  could  reasonably 
exoect  to  earn  from  substitute  work. 

I  think  this  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  immediate  crisis  faced  by 
health  c:re  providers  and  insurers 
which  is  coverage  for  medical  malprac- 
tice claims  and  the  escalation  of  claims' 
costs  and  premiums. 

Since  the  major  problem  in  medical 
malpractice  is  the  number  of  injuries 
caused  by  negligence,  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  solving  the  medical  mal- 
practice problem  would  be  in  the  area 
referred  to  as  injury  prevention.  In  its 
report,  the  Secretary's  Medical  Malprac- 
tice Commission  noted  that  medicine  had 
made  some  progress  in  preventing  med- 
ical injuries,  citing,  for  example,  "color 
coding  and  unique  coupling  systems 
used  for  anesthetic  gases."  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  criticized  the  industry  for 
not  doing  more  to  prevent  injuries  and 
called  upon  the  industry  to  institute 
"intensive  medical  injury  prevention 
programs  in  every  institution  in  the 
country,  beginning  with  hospitals." 

Seventy-four  percent  of  all  medical 
malpractice  incidents  occur  in  hospitals, 
according  to  the  Medical  Malpractice 
Commission.  Given  this  fact.  I  think  the 
Commission  made  a  great  deal  of  sense 
when  it  recommended  that  health  care 
institutions  do  two  things : 

First.  Investigate  and  analyze  the  fre- 
quency and  causes  of  general  categories 
and  specific  types  of  adverse  incidents 
causing  injuries  to  patients;  and 

Second:  Develop  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  minimize  the  risk  of  injuries  and 
adverse  incidents  to  patients  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  personnel. 

The  list  of  quahty  controls  that  can 
be  instituted  are  substantial.  These  have 
been  cited  on  niunerous  occasions.  They 
include  standardizing  licensure  of  health 
professionals,  continuing  education,  re- 
licensure.  recertification.  and  giving 
State  licensing  boards  more  power  to 
discipline  offending  health  care  pro- 
viders. Professional  standards  review 
organizations  could  have  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  health  care. 

I  understand  that  insurers  who  have 
group  plans  with  hospital  and  medical 
associations  do  have  injury  prevention 
programs.  Some  insurers  employ  injury 
prevention  specialists  who  work  with 
hospitals  to  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
juries occurring  in  the  hospital.  Insur- 
ers report  the  types  of  cases  of  medical 
malpractice  that  are  occurring,  and  work 
with  committees  of  medical  societies  to' 
consider  how  to  reduce  medical  injuries. 
Since  health  care  providers  are  so  con- 
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cemed  about  the  reduction  in  medical 
malpractice  claims,  education  programs 
should  be  well  received. 

Major  provider  and  insurer  efforts,  to 
date,  have  been  directed  to  efforts  to 
deal  with  claims  or  the  threat  of  claims. 
A  major  part  of  the  medical  malprac- 
tice claims  review  system  is  screening 
panels,  which  attempt  to  settle  cases 
before  they  go  to  court.  There  are  two 
principal  types.  O  e  is  made  up  entirely 
of  physicians,  who  screen  cases  of  the 
physician  Involved.  Such  panels  work 
closely  with  the  insurer.  Their  puipo.se 
is  to  advise  the  physician  whether  the 
case  has  merit  or  not,  whether  to  settle 
or  not,  and  how  to  play  an  opproprlate 
role  in  his  defense,  if  the  claim  proceeds. 
According  to  the  Medical  Economics  Co., 
ii  surers  tend  to  favor  this  approach  over 
the  other  tj^pe  of  screening  panel,  which 
is  the  medical-legal  panel.  These  panels 
are  made  up  both  of  lawyers,  selected  by 
the  local  bar  association,  and  doctors 
from  the  local  medical  society.  I  find 
the  program  in  Pima  County,  Ariz.,  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  the  panel 
provides  the  claimant  with  a  physician 
to  help  prepare  his  presentation  to  the 
panel.  If  the  panel  votes  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  and  the  physician  refuses  to 
settle,  the  panel  also  provides  the  claim- 
ant with  expert  witnesses  during  the 
trial. 

As  might  be  e.\pected,  physician  panels 
have  found  for  the  claimant  less  than 
half  as  frequently  as  medical-legal 
panels.  Physician  panels  were  also  found 
by  the  Medical  Malpractice  Commission 
to  be  fare  less  successful  in  Iceepuig 
claims  out  of  coiut. 

Another  form  of  screening  panels  are 
those  established  within  the  court  sys- 
tem in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
those  instances,  the  coiurt  appoints  a 
panel  for  factfinding  and  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  settlement.  According 
to  data  contained  in  the  19th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  for 
the  State  of  .New  York,  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  cases  reviewed  by  these 
panels  are  settled  before  going  to  court. 
Regarding  New  Jersey,  the  Medical  Mal- 
practice Commission  reported  only  that 
the  reduction  in  court  cases  as  a  result 
of  the  panel  was  minor. 

Once  a  claim  becomes  a  suit,  and  must 
proceed  through  the  coiu-ts,  the  process 
becomes  both  long  and  expensive.  Two 
approaches  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  possible  alternatives  to  court 
actions  are  no-fault  medical  mjury  com- 
pensation systems  and  arbitration. 

No-fault  medical  injury  compensation 
systems  have  been  recommended  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  as  the  best 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  medical 
malpractice  problem.  Dr.  Malcolm  Todd, 
president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, described  the  system  to  the 
New  York  Select  Committee  on  Insm-- 
ance: 

Such  a  system  would  cover  all  medical  in- 
juries and  would  compensate  the  Injured 
according  to  a  pre-determlned  schedule  of 
benefits.  Such  a  system  would  elimuiate  the 
element  of  gambling  and  uncertainty  that 
pervade  the  present  system  and  would  Intro- 
duce instead  the  element  of  social  equity. 


No-fault,  in  eCfect,  substitutes  strict 
liability  when  an  Injui-y  occurs  for  lia- 
bility when  negligence  occurs.  Most 
commonly,  proposals  for  a  no-fault  sys- 
tem call  for  the  establishment  of  medical 
injury  compensation  commissions  to  re- 
view cases  and  make  awards.  The  ad- 
vantages cited  by  proponents  is  the  elim- 
ination of  the  issue  of  negligence  and 
the  consequent  substantial  savings  in 
legal  costs,  which  represent  the  largest 
single  expenditure  at  this  time.  They  also 
state  that  such  a  system  v.ould  sneed  up 
the  process  considerably,  affording  the 
patient  needed  compensation  sooner.  In- 
creases in  claims  would  be  offset  by  sav- 
ings in  legal  and  otlier  costs. 

Opponents  of  no-fault  counter  with 
several  criticisms.  One,  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  cost  of  such  a  system.  Given  the 
limited  information  on  the  number  of 
medical  injuries  occurring,  increased 
costs  would  be  substantial.  Two,  sched- 
u'es  of  payments  frequently  discriminate 
against  the  patient  because  they  seldom 
keep  pace  with  rising  costs,  and  are  often 
umeasonable  to  begin  with.  Three,  there 
is  need  to  maintain  accountability  in  the 
medical  care  system.  Health  care  pro- 
viders should  be  accountable  for  their 
negligence,  as  an  incentive  to  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  care. 
Four,  the  development  of  schedules  of 
compensable  events  is  most  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Keeton,  who  is  a  na- 
tionally known  expert  on  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance,  the  no-fault  medical 
injury  concept  may  run  into  problems  in 
determining  awards  not  because  of  the 
issue  of  negligence  but  that  of  causation. 

The  second  approach  frequently  ad- 
vocated by  a  number  of  experts  is  arbi- 
tration. Arbitration  retains  the  issue  of 
negUgence  in  determining  settlements 
but  uses  an  arbitration  f>anel  as  an  alter- 
native to  a  suit  in  the  courts.  Arbitration 
panels  are  appointed  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  injured  party  and  the  defending 
provider,  or  by  statute.  The  arbitration 
agreement  may  be  signed  at  the  time 
treatment  is  to  be  provided,  or  in  the 
case  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, at  the  time  the  subscriber  joins  the 
HMO.  According  to  William  Curran,  a 
professor  at  Harvard  who  studied  med- 
ical malpractice  as  it  related  to  HMO's, 
HMO's  are  increasingly  Including  arbi- 
tration in  their  subscriber  conti-acts.  One 
carrier,  Casualty  Indemnity  Exchange  of 
Denver,  according  to  the  September  22, 
1972,  issue  of  Medical  World  News,  of- 
fered a  19-percent  premium  benefit  to 
those  physicians  who  secured  arbitration 
agreements  with  their  patients.  The 
Southern  California  Kaiser  Health  Plan 
now  contains  arbitration  in  its  sub- 
scriber contracts.  The  Ross-Loos  Medical 
Group  in  California  has  the  most  exten- 
sive experience  with  arbitration.  Arbi- 
tration has  been  a  standard  part  of  their 
contracts  with  subscribers  since  the 
1930's.  Their  claims  experience  has  been 
extremely  good.  Between  1964  and  1972, 
35  medical  malpractice  claims  were  in- 
stituted against  the  medical  group. 
Thirty-two,  or  over  90  percent,  were 
settled  before  arbitration,  and  three  were 
settled  through  arbitration.  This  means 
that  an  average  of  slightly  less  than 


four  claims  were  instituted  per  year 
which  was  less  than  half  the  national  ex- 
perience, and  undoubtedly  far  less  than 
the  California  experience  for  health  care 
providers. 

Critics  are  concerned  about  the  impact 
arbitration  might  have  on  rights  of 
patients.  Interestingly  enough.  Richard 
Markus,  a  medical  malpractice  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  Medical  Malpr.-ctice 
Commission,  feels  that  arbitration  panels 
miglit  treat  the  injured  patient  mere  fa- 
vorably than  the  courts.  Another  criti- 
cism of  arbitration  is  thnt  undu?  coercion 
miaht  b3  used  by  providers  to  persuade 
patients  to  sign  arbitr  tion  agreements. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  doctor  and  his  patient  is  very 
different  than  tho  relationships  between 
tv.o  businessmen  and  an  employer  and 
a  union.  4 

Other  than  the  Ross-Loos  data,  there 
is  little  in  the  way  of  evaluation  of  arbi- 
tration. From  what  we  know  of  the  Ross- 
Loos  experience,  the  process  appears  en- 
couraging. Their  prearbitration  settle- 
ment rate  was  over  90  percent,  as  opposed 
to  a  65-percent  settlement  ration  na- 
tionally. The  cost  was  substantially  lower 
and  the  time  required  to  settle  was 
shorter. 

A  caveat  regarding  the  Ross-Loos  ex- 
perience relates  to  two  factors.  One, 
Ross-Loos  is  a  multispecialty  medical 
group  which  some  experts  say  provides 
higher  than  average  quality  care;  and 
two,  the  group  is  self-insured.  The  fac- 
tors make  it  difficult  to  Isolate  the  im-i 
pact  of  arbitration  on  the  favorable  ex- 
perience they  have  had. 

Ai-bitration  can  take  many  forms.  It 
can  either  be  binding  or  advisory.  Re- 
cently, in  testimony  before  the  New  York 
Select  Committee  on  Medical  Malprac- 
tice, the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion recommended  that  the  joint  under- 
writing association  proposed  in  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture by  Senator  Dunne  suid  others  con- 
sider the  use  of  advisory  arbitration  In 
attempting  to  settle  claims. 

To  the  extent  that  such  panels  are  ad- 
visory, they  are  similar  to  the  medical- 
legal  panels  now  used  in  some  States, 
which  I  described  earlier. 

A  target  of  insurers  and  health  care 
providers  are  certain  legal  rules  and  doc- 
ti-Ines  which  they  contend  are  unfair  to 
the  health  care  provider.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  Wisconsin  limiting  the  timespan 
within  which  a  claimant  must  file  a 
court  action.  Given  the  present  medical 
malpractice  insurance  coverage  which 
cover  tlie  provider  for  medical  incidents 
occurring  during  the  policy  year,  short- 
ening the  time  period  in  which  a  claim 
can  be  made  improves  ratemaking  and 
also  saves  on  claims  cost. 

Several  other  doctrines  are  frequently 
attacked,  including  res  ipsa  loquitur  and 
those  surrounding  informed  consent  and 
oral  guarantee  of  favorable  outcomes  of 
treatment.  Res  ipsa  loquitur,  if  applied, 
has  the  effect  of  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defending  health  care  pro- 
vider. Insurers  feel  that  it  may  be  used 
in  many  cases  where  there  Is  an  Injury 
and  It  is  not  possible  to  establish  the 
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cau.se.  They  reason  that  juries  may  ar- 
bitrarily establish  negligence  in  these 
cases  as  a  way  of  paying  the  plaintiff  for 
the  injuries  that  occurred.  Informed 
consent  relites  to  whether  or  not  the 
patient  was  adequately  informed  of  all 
significant  risks  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular diagnostic  or  therapeutic  proce- 
dure. Another  area  frequently  cited  as 
needing  reform  relates  to  oral  guaran- 
tees of  favorable  outcomes.  Botii  in- 
formed consent  and  oral  guarantee  give 
rise  to  charges  that  patients  may  be 
awarded  damages  even  where  the  jury 
does  not  find  the  physician  or  other  pro- 
vider negligent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  great  length 
on  the  insurer  and  provider  contentions 
that  these  legal  doctrines  are  either  un- 
fair to  providers  or  are  applied  mifairly. 
Concern  for  these  issues  is  part  of  a 
larger  concern  by  providers  and  insurers 
that  the  court  system  is  not  sympathetic 
to  the  defendant  in  medical  malpractice 
cases.  One  insurer  noted  that  juries  are 
increasingly  giving  awards  to  patients 
because  they  are  injured,  and  not  be- 
cause there  was  negligence  involved. 
This  point  of  view  is  not  shared  by  the 
trial  lawyers,  who  cite  the  fact  that  the 
jury  usually  finds  for  the  doctor  and  not 
the  injured  patient.  Richard  Markus, 
whom  I  referred  to  earlier,  has  stated 
that  it  is  the  defense,  not  the  plaintiff, 
which  most  frequently  requests  a  jury 
trial,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  tlie  judge 
without  a  jury  is  more  apt  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff  than  a  jm*y. 

A  major  area  of  suggested  reform  is  in 
the  area  of  contingent  fees.  In  some 
cases,  recommendations  have  been  made 
that  the  contingent  fee  be  abolished. 
More  commonly,  however,  the  recom- 
mendation is  that  a  schedule  of  contin- 
gent fees  be  establisiied.  which  would  re- 
duce the  percentage  the  attorney  receives 
as  the  size  of  the  award  increases.  This 
approach  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
"New  Jersey  Rule."  A  number  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislative  proposals  con- 
tam  provisions  for  regulating  contingent 
fees. 

Another  reform  frequently  considered, 
and  included  in  a  number  of  the  Federal 
and  State  legislative  proposals,  relates  to 
collateral  benefits,  which  refers  to  other 
sources  of  services  or  dollars  provided  to 
the  injured  patient.  Currently,  juries  are 
barred  from  considering  collateral  bene- 
fits in  establishing  the  amount  of  awards. 
Critics  frequently  point  out  that  this  re- 
sults in  double  payments  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances. 

Awards  are  commonly  lump  sum 
amounts.  A  niunber  of  insurers  and  in- 
surance commissioners  have  suggested 
that  the  payment  of  annuities  be  con- 
sidered. They  point  out  that  such  a  sys- 
tem better  assures  the  Injured  patient 
and  his  family  adequate  payments  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  is  more  equitable  to 
both  parties;  for  example,  if  an  injured 
dependent  dies  shortly  after  receiving  an 
award  additional  payments  would  not  be 
required,  and  finally  annuities  would  re- 
duce claims  costs  because  the  Insurer 
could  earn  income  on  the  money  held  in 
reserve  for  the  injured  patient. 

An  approach  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration at  this  time  is  provider  self- 


Insurance.  The  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  plans  to  foi-m  a 
captive  reinsurance  company,  which 
would  place  the  providers  at  Immediate 
risk  for  claims  costs  and  would  place  the 
management  of  the  Insurance  function 
in  their  hands. 

The  American  Insurance  As.sociation. 
at  one  point  recently,  suggested  that  in- 
surers give  serious  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  a  mutual  insurance 
company.  The  Maryland  Medical  and 
Chirursical  Facility  is  promoting  legis- 
lation in  the  State  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  mutual  insurance 
company  underwritten  by  the  doctors  in 
the  State. 

Large  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Kaiser  Health  Plans, 
are  self- insured.  Ross- Loos,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  is  self-insured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  long  list  of  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system  does  not  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  that  have  been 
suggested,  but  it  does  cover  the  major 
ones.  I  have  no  doubt  that  new  ap- 
proaches will  be  brought  to  our  attention 
as  we  proceed  with  our  consideration  of 
this  critical  problem.  Many  reforms  are 
not  suggested  as  alternatives,  but  as  im- 
provements in  the  present  system  for 
resolving  medical  malpractice  claims. 
Througli  the  upcoming  National  Con- 
ference on  Medical  Malpractice,  which 
I  am  sponsoring  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Group  Practice  Association, 
and  future  hearings,  we  hopefully  will 
gain  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  what 
must  bo  done,  and  by  whom. 


THE  USRA  PRELIMINARY  SYSTEM: 
LESS  RAIL  SERVICE  FOR  RURAL 
AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook»  is  rec- 
og^iizcd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  pa't  few  years  a  number  of  steps 
have  been  undertaken  which  may  result 
in  a  completely  different  pattern  of  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  Northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Last  year 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  released 
a  report  on  the  railroads  which  recom- 
mended wholesale  abandonment  of 
.service.  At  that  time  I  stated  that  a  more 
balanced  view  must  talce  into  account 
the  Interests  of  all  those  presentxy  being 
served  by  the  railroads. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association,  USRA, 
has  released  its  preliminary  system  plan. 
It  makes  a  number  of  recommendations 
which,  if  Included  in  the  final  system 
plan  due  July  26,  1975,  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  a  number  of  communities  in 
the   17th  Congressional  District. 

The  preliminary  system  plan  deals 
with  9,600  miles  of  what  the  USRA  des- 
scribes  as  the  "light-density  lines  of  the 
railroads  in  reorganization."  Of  those 
9,600  miles,  3,400  miles  have  been  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  the  final  sys- 
tem plan.  The  remaining  6,200  miles 
have  not  been  recommended  for  inclu- 
sion. 

Not  Included  in  the  preliminary  sys- 
tem plan  are  lines  of  the  Erie-Lack- 
awanna: the  USRA  Informed  me  that 


it  Is  planning  to  have  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  Erie-Lackawanna  completed 
within  the  next  month  or  two.  This  in 
itself  is  one  of  the  problems.  Solvent 
railroads  also,  such  as  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  are  not  covered  by  the  plan  as 
they  are  not  railroads  in  reorganization. 

In  the  17th  Congressional  District  the 
preliminary  system  plan  makes  recom- 
mendations on  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
Penn  Central  lines.  Beginning  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  17th  District,  the 
USRA  does  not  recommend  the  inclusion 
of  the  Norwalk  branch  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. This  branch  serves  Bellevue,  Mon- 
roeville,  Noi-walk,  Collins,  and  Wakeman. 

Other  lines  not  recommended  for  in- 
clusion are  those  portions  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  secondary  track  running  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Holmesville;  those 
portions  of  the  Thurston  secondary  track 
running  from  Edison  to  Johnstown  and 
from  Granville  to  Heath ;  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  Thurston  secondary  track 
running  from  Berwick  to  Spore. 

Lines  recommended  for  inclusion  are 
that  portion  of  the  Mount  Vernon  sec- 
ondary track  running  from  Columbu.s  to 
Mount  Vernon;  the  portion  of  the  Thurs- 
ton secondary  track  running  from  Spore 
to  Bucyrus;  and  that  portion  of  the 
Thui-ston  secondary  line  in  Heath  which 
is  about  one-half  mile  In  length. 

Tlie  preliminary  system  plan  is  only 
one  of  the  steps  toward  the  final  system 
plan.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  in  Co- 
lumbus from  March  17-21  at  which  time 
both  oral  and  written  testimony  may  be 
given  on  the  USRA's  proposals.  I  will 
have  a  statement  for  those  hearings. 
Also,  it  is  important  that  local  communi- 
ties adversely  affected  by  the  plan  make 
their  positions  known. 

I  feel  that  there  are  a  number  of  justi- 
fied criticisms  of  the  preliminary  system 
plan.  The  more  rural  areas  find  their 
rail  service  cut  the  most.  Some  of  the 
areas  where  other  governmental  pro- 
gi-ams  are  encouraging  the  growth  of 
industry  are  now  being  recommended  not 
to  be  included  in  the  final  system  plan. 

To  take  one  exampje.  the  Mount 
Vernon  secondai-y  track  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  Holmesville.  Ohio,  is  not  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  in  the  final  sys- 
tem plan.  However,  a  large  portion  of 
this  area  is  located  in  the  Appalachia 
area  program.  The  goal  of  that  program 
Is  to  upgrade  and  improve  opportunities 
and  the  living  standard  of  the  people  in 
the  area.  How  the  preliminary  system 
plan's  recommendation  is  going  to  fur- 
ther those  goals  I  do  not  understand.  It 
is  another  case  of  Government  working 
at  cross  purposes  with  itself. 

The  whole  issue  of  subsidization  raises 
a  number  of  problems.  The  USRA  seems 
to  maintain  that  since  the  lines  not  being 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  final 
system  plan  may  be  subsidized,  the  only 
problem  Is  to  obtain  the  subsidy.  The 
USRA  points  out  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  committed  to  providing  70 
percent  while  States  are  required  to  pro- 
vide 30  percent  of  any  subsidy.  The  sub- 
sidy is  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

If  the  States  can  provide  their  por- 
tion of  the  subsidies  needed,  there  would 
be  less  Immediate  discontinuance  of  rail- 
road service.  But  even  if  that  is  grant- 
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problems  with  State's  subsidizing  branch 
lines  than  are  now  apparent — the  sub- 
sidles  in  themselves  provide  no  basis  for 
a  long-term  rail  system  that  meets  the 
needs  of  our  communities.  The  subsidy 
program  is  a  temporary  one  of  2  year's 
iliuation.  The  present  subsidy  program 
docs  not  Insure  any  longer  term  rall- 
load  service  for  many  of  om-  more  rural 
areas — those  same  areas  that  may  need 
railroad  service  more. 

Tlie  whole  subject  of  light  density  lines 
that  the  preliminary  system  plan  deals 
with  by  its  very  nature  means  less  seiT- 
ice  for  the  more  rui-al  areas.  In  addition, 
with  the  gi'eat  reliance  on  1973  data 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  con- 
sideration of  the  growth  pro.spects  of 
areas  now  served  by  branch  lines.  It 
seems  to  me  that  future  growth  and 
prospects  are  an  important  part  of  pres- 
ent coiisideration  in  determining  if  a 
line  is  to  be  considered  part  of  the  final 
rail  system.  Otherwise,  certain  of  the 
more  rural  areas  that  need  railroad 
service  to  keep  and  expand  their  indus- 
trial base  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  al- 
most impossible,  to  do  so. 

I  am  going  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
keep   needed   railroad   sei-vice.   As   you 


Courier.  He  said  in  part:  have   reintroduced   today   a   resolution 

Private  colleges  for  Negroes  have  carried     that    would    prevent    this    unwarranted 
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the  brunt  of  oiir  edxicatlonal  effort  for  the 
better  part  of  this  experience.  These  Negro 
Institutions  may  well  take  a  cue  from  the 
general  program  or  organization  which 
seems  to  Involve  mast  charitable  efforts  to- 
day. Variou.s  and  sund'7  drives  are  being 
iiniffed   with   a   reduction   in   overhead    for 


affirming 
rights   of  the  United  States  over  the 
canal,  which  could  not  be  transferred  to 
Panama  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  Congress. 
As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  United 


ful  and  pointed  approach  to  the  giving  pub- 
lic. 

The  result  of  such  articles  and  several 
conferences  with  presidents  of  black  col- 
leges was  that  two  foundatioi^s— the 
General  Education  Board  and  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund— agreed  to  assi.st  in  un- 
derwriting the  orgaiii2ation  of  a  joint 
fundraising  efifort. 

Over  30  years  ago,  in  April  of  1944, 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  was  first 
chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
marked  the  first  time  in  American  edu- 
cation that  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  agreed  to  join  in  a  cooperative 
fundaising  venture.  Now,  there  are  over 
40  colleges  and  universities  serviced  by 
the  UNCF.  For  an  institution  to  be  eli- 
gible for  membership  to  the  UNCF,  It 
must  be  a  nonprofit,  private,  senior  col- 


know,  I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  with    ^^se,  imiversity  or  professional  school 


17  cosponsors  which  would  place  a  mora- 
torium on  railroad  line  abandonments. 
When  railroad  service  is  being  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  Government  and  when 
there  Is  no  national  transportation  pol- 
icy, the  possible  wholesale  discontin- 
uance of  railroad  service  does  not  make 
sense.  It  even  makes  less  sense  to  dis- 
courage railroad  service  to  those  nu-al 
areas  that  depend  on  it  the  mo.st  for 
jobs  and  industry. 


UNITED  NEGRO  COLLEGE  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  general  chairman  of  an  art  exhibit 
and  reception  designed  to  benefit  the 
United  Negro  College  Fimd.  Tlie  pro- 
gram featured  the  works  of  Daniel 
Wynn,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  an  up- 
coming and  talented  local  black  artist. 
His  contribution  to  this  fimction  was 
especially  meaningful  as  he  had  once 
received  assistance  from  the  UNCF,  and 
was  now  in  turn  danating  to  the  fimd 
the  money  he  received  at  the  exhibit  for 
his  oils  and  pen  and  ink  drawings. 
In  addition  to  Dan,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Leroy  Washington,  Eellye  Jessup, 
Arthur  Henderson,  Jr.,  Brenda  Pettross. 
Carthur  Drake,  and  Bavla  Kiaft,  with- 
out whose  help  the  program  could  not 
have  been  possible.  This  was  tinily  a 
iinlque  event,  made  possible  by  so  many 
hard-working  people,  that  combined  a 
worthy  cause  with  the  showing  of  a  very 
fine  artist's  cultural  achievements.  It 
also  afforded  me  personally  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

Back  In  1943,  F.  D.  Patterson,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Tuske- 
gee    Institute,    depicted    the    financial 


publicity  and  In  behalf  of  a  more  purpose-     States  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  swayed 
'  '  '   "  by  the  nationalistic  thi-eats  and  uproar 

of  the  Panamanian  government.  Under 
the  treaty  of  1903,  tlie  United  States  ac- 
quired the  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone  "in 
perpetuity."  After  pom-ing  millions  of 
dollars  into  construction,  the  canal  itself 
was  completed  In  1914.  Since  that  time, 
this  Nation  has  administered  the  canal 
fairly  for  all  countries  and  has  given  the 
Government  of  Panama  Increasing 
shares  of  the  receipts.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  abandon  its  sovereign 
right  to  the  canal.  It  would  serve  as  an 
example  to  small  coimtries  around  the 
world  that  if  one  protests  loud  enough, 
the  Americans  will  cave  in  to  the  pres- 
sure, regardless  of  how  much  In  the  right 
we  may  be. 

In  addition  to  surrendering  property 
containing  the  investment  of  millions  of 
taxpayer  dollars,  a  giveaway  of  the  Canal 
Zone  would,  affect  the  United  States  in 
two  other  very  critical  areas.  Strategi- 
cally, our  defense  postiure  would  be  im- 
measurably weakened  in  the  hemisphere. 
With  the  canal  In  the  hands  of  a 
possibly  unfriendly  government,  access 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  our 
Navy  would  be  severely  limited.  Second, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  canal 
would  no  longer  be  administered  in  an 
impartial  manner,  thus  crippling  the 
American  economy.  With  the  1967  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  world  has  seen 
the  drastic  Increase  In  shipping  costs 
that  takes  effect  when  a  major  shortcut 
passageway  is  closed.  Permitting  the  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  to  control  the  canal 
would  raise  the  threat  of  just  such  an 
economic  burden  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  can  ill  afford  any  additional 
inflationary  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
urging  that  this  resolution  be  quickly 
adopted  to  Insure  that  the  Panama 
Canal  remains  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  forever. 


which  is  operated  solely  for  educational 
or  scientific  pui-poses.  Most  of  the  insti- 
tutions are  small,  southern,  and  church- 
supported.  Tliey  are  also  primarily  black. 
However,  the  students  are  from  all  50 
States,  more  than  60  foreign  countries, 
and  are  sought  from  all  races.  The  facul- 
ties have  always  been  biraclal,  and  the 
student  bodies  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly so.  The  institutions  are  designed  not 
only  to  prepare  students  for  a  profession 
but  also  for  living  in  and  dealing  with 
an  integrated  society. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  are  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  its  member  Institutions.  The 
fund  assists  thousands  of  students  who 
are  economically  deprived  and  who  would 
not  otherwise  obtain  a  higher  education. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
thousands  of  students  enrolled  in  UNCF 
institutions  who  receive  financial  aid, 
more  than  half  of  them  also  work  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  part  of  their  education. 

In  addition,  the  fund  sponsors  counsel- 
ing programs,  supports  a  clearinghouse 
for  infoi-mation  on  higher  education  of 
blacks  in  our  country,  and  initiates  var- 
ious fmidraisers  for  the  benefits  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  as  well  as  students. 

I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
United  Negro  College  Fimd  exhibit  and 
reception  here  in  Washington.  The  UNCF 
has  certainly  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  the  education  of  many  of  our  cit- 
izens, and  I  personally  feel  It  deserves  our 
continuing  support. 


CANAL  ZONE  IS  U.S.  POSSESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Olilo  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  strong  opposition  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  Intent  on  negotiating  away 


THE    STRUGGLE    OR    COMPREHEN- 
SIVE REFORM  IS  JUST  BEGINNING 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  60  mhiutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  months,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Refonn  has  examined  the 
laws,  lilies,  procedures,  and  customs 
which  control  or  affect  the  way  in  which 
the  House  operates  to  produce  its  legis- 
lative product.  The  task  force  itself  was 
bom  of  the  frustration  many  of  us  feel 
as  we  have  obsei"ved  the  absolute,  arcane, 
Inefficient,  and  sometimes  undemocratic 
methods  the  House  employs  as  a  matter 
of  regular  routine. 

The  task  force's  Intention  was  to  de- 
velop   suggestions    for    change    which 
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would  Improve  the  functioning  of  the 
House.  We  want  to  help  make  it  more 
effective,  more  open,  more  democratic, 
and  more  representative. 

The  task  force's  initial  report  with  16 
recommendations  follows.  The  report 
states  that  the  struggle  for  real  reform 
is  just  begimiing.  The  task  force  expects 
to  play  an  active  role  in  that  struggle  but 
it  knows  it  can  neither  dominate  nor 
even  play  a  major  role.  It  can,  however, 
be  a  catalyst  to  help  move  a  majority 
which  has  become  comfortable  with  the 
status  quo  forward  toward  reform. 

TTie  task  force  expects  to  continue  Its 
v.'ork  on  these  proposals  and  other  mat- 
ters. Although  it  is  not  easy  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  two-thuds  majority  to 
these  needs,  we  will  try  to  do  so.  Occa- 
sionally we  may  become  abrasive,  but 
only  because  we  feel  reform  is  a  priority 
that  has  been  badly  neglected  by  the 
majority. 

We  welcome  the  support  of  any  Mem- 
ber, or  of  any  person,  any  of  our  rec- 
ommendations, or  even  on  matters  we 
have  not  yet  considered  ourselves.  ITie 
initial  report  follows: 
The    House    Repttblican    Task    Force    on 

Reform,     1st     Report,     94th     Congress: 

'The   Struggle   for    CoMPBEiiENsrvE    Re- 

forsi  Is  Just  Beginning" 

Bill  Frenzel,  Chairman,  Edw.ird  O.  Blester. 
CaldweU  Butler.  Del  Clawson,  Jim  Cleveland, 
Thad  Cochran,  Barber  Conable.  Milllcent 
Fenwlck,  Lou  Frey,  Jr.,  Trent  Lott.  W.  Hen- 
son  Moore,  Joel  Prltchard,  Ralph  Regula, 
Virginia  Smith,  BUI  Steiger.  Charles  Wiggins. 
Ex  ofBcio  Members:  John  B.  Anderson,  John 
Rhodes. 

House  Rcpubiicau  Research  Committee, 
March  1975. 

riMDtNCS    AND    EECOMMEND\TIONS 

Despite  ongoing  attempts  at  refonn  by 
concerned  Members  of  both  parties,  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  function 
well.  It  rates  low  marks  in  effectiveness,  in 
representativeness  and  in  public  confidence. 

Its  rules  are  antiquated,  Its  customs  se- 
cretive, and  Its  procedures  often  In  conflict 
v.1th  democratic  principles.  Tlie  American 
people  have  little  confidence  In  it. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Re- 
form Is  not  satisfied  with  the  modest  suc- 
cesses of  the  status  q\io.  We  are  determined 
to  make  the  House  as  effective  as  representa- 
tive and  as  respectable  as  possible. 

Reform  means  more  than  change.  It  means 
improvement.  Comprehensive  congressional 
reform  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  few 
changes  in  caucus  procedures  or  by  Juggling 
a  few  chairmen.  Real  reform  transcends  per- 
sonalities and  party  politics.  It  requires 
sweeping  changes  that  will  have  an  endur- 
ing impact  on  the  House. 

We  urge  House  Members  of  both  parties 
to  rise  to  the  cliallenge  of  reform,  to  join  us 
in  Implementing  our  proposals,  to  explore 
other  changes,  and  to  make  reform  an  urgent 
priority  of  this  Congress. 

We  especially  Invite  the  majority  party  to 
Join  us.  We  note  that,  despite  Its  proclaimed 
commitment  to  reform,  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  In  this  (Congress  has  been 
anti-reform.  Particularly  disappointing  have 
been  the  repeated  instances  of  backtracking 
on  positive  changes  previously  adopted  by 
the  House.  At  a  time  when  the  House  should 
be  marching  forward  on  reform,  we  regret 
that  nearly  half  of  our  recommendations 
must  deal  with  cleaning  up  backward  anti- 
reform  steps  adopted  this  session  by  the 
nvajorlty. 

Specifically,  these  retrogressions  include 
binding  by  caucus,  reinstatement  of  proxy 
voting.  Increased  use  of  the  su.spension  calen- 


dar, staff  stealing,  more  closed  rules  and  se- 
cret caucus  meetings. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  struggle  for 
comprehensive  reform  Is  Ju«t  beginning.  It 
has  selected  16  areas  where  significant  im- 
provements can  be  made  now.  Our  list  is  not 
complete.  Much  more  is  required,  and  the 
Task  Force  hopes  to  continue  with  further 
recommendations. 

But  this  list  represents  v.ell-knovvn  and 
well-deljated  changes  which  can  be  Imple- 
njenved  if  the  House  has  the  will: 

1.  Open  rules:  fewer  waivers  of  points  of 
order. 

2.  Open  committee  nieetlng.s;  open  confer- 
ence committees. 

3.  Open  committee  records;  recorded  votes. 

4.  Improved  lobby  disclosure. 

5.  Better  Congressional  oversight. 

6.  Revised  Committee  jurisdiction. 

7.  Broadca.st  of  floor  proceedings. 

8.  Reduced  and  controlled  suspensions  of 
rules. 

9.  Better  scheduling  of  House  business. 

10.  Realistic  and  accurate  Congressional 
Record. 

11.  Control  and  disclosure  of  newsletter 
fund.s. 

12.  No  "unit  rule"  caucus  votes. 

13.  One-third  minority  staffing. 

14.  No  proxy  voting. 

15.  Pair  apportionment  on  committees 

16.  No  weakening  of  quortim  rules. 

open  rules,  points  of  order  and  nongermanb 
senate  amendments 

The  Task  Force  vigorously  supports  full 
and  free  debate  and  deliberation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  provide  the  most 
free  and  open  environment  for  all  Hous« 
deliberations : 

1.  Open  Rxiles.  All  /ci/isJofion  g7touJd  be  con- 
sidered unxler  an  open  rule.  The  Task  Force 
is  disturbed  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  closed  rule  has  been  employed  early  in 
Ihls  Congress.  While  committees  generally  do 
a  very  competent  job.  all  legislation  should 
be  the  product  of  all  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, not  Just  a  select  few.  In  the 
future,  the  Democratic  leadership  should 
seek  to  curlj  the  tendency  to  avoid  contro- 
versial, important  Issues  by  putting  legisla- 
tion up  on  the  Floor  under  a  closed  rule. 
Open  rules  are  another  method  of  bringing 
sunslilne  into  the  legislative  process. 

There  are  occasions  when  an  open  rule 
should  be  conditioned.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  open  up  legislation  only  to  those 
few  key  amendments  blessed  by  the  majority 
caucus.  The  only  conditions  open  rules 
should  carry  are  requirements  that  amend- 
ments be  considered  by  tlie  appropriate  leg- 
islative committee  and  that  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  consideration 
on  the  Floor. 

An  additional  problem  arises  when  the 
Democratic  caucus  binds  its  Members  to  vote 
for  a  closed  rule.  Elsewhere,  we  liave  recom- 
mended that  this  practice  be  prohibited.  At 
minimum,  when  such  a  vote  is  taken  In 
caucus,  the  complete  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  results  of  the  vote  (including 
the  way  each  Member  voted)  should  be  made 
public. 

2.  Point.?  of  order.  The  same  general  princi- 
ples apply  to  waivhig  points  of  order.  Tliis 
procedure  is  used  far  too  frequently  and 
broadly.  Tlic  power  to  grant  waivers  should 
be  used  only  in  extreme  emergencies  and, 
irhen  granted,  should  je  very  specific. 
Blaiiket  waivers  are  not  conducive  to  the 
production  of  sound  legislation. 

3.  Nongermane  amendments.  Senate  rules 
allow  amendments  to  legislation  that  are  not 
relevant  to  the  matter  under  consideration, 
while  House  rules  forbid  their  consideration 
except  when  points  of  order  are  waived.  Even 
then,  the  Hoitae  may  demand  a  separate  re- 
corded   vote    on    any    nongermane    Senate 


amendment.  These  Senate  amendments, 
which  often  have  not  been  seen,  studied  or 
discussed  by  House  Members,  are  accepted 
without  hearings,  mark  up  or  debate  in  com- 
mittee and  without  amendment  or  debate  on 
the  flor-r.  Since  they  represent  a  sunpcnsion 
oj  House  7-;//r.s.  o  luo-tkirds  vote  should  be 
rt(;Uircd  fur  adoption  insieud  oj  o  sxtyplt. 
majorit'j. 

OPEN     MEETINGS 

The  Tusk  Force  strongly  believes  that  a'l 
of  the  public's  business  should  be  conducted 
in  the  open,  except  when  the  interest  of  the 
public  Itself  dictates  otherwise.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative  process  is  Ill-served 
by  meetings  shrouded  in  secrecy  and  closed 
to  public  scrutiny.  The  compelling  pollc,' 
considerations  requiring  openness  apply  vitu 
equal  force  to  party  meetings  which  decide 
public  questions.  The  Task  Force  condemns 
the  rule  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  which 
tolerates  secret  votes  on  important  public 
Issues  and  compounds  the  error  by  binding 
all  of  the  Democratic  members  to  vote  in 
future  public  meetings  In  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  their  members 
expressed  in  private. 

In  furtherance  of  .sound  public  policy  fcr 
the  conduct  of  all  meetings,  the  Task  Force 
recommends: 

1.  All  Co7iimittce  sessions,  including  siib- 
committecs,  joint  a7id  select  committees  and 
conference,  should  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  in  those  Instances  where  a  full  dls- 
cu.ssion  of  the  Issues  before  the  Committee 
might: 

(a)  Tend  to  degrade,  defame  or  ridicule 
any  person; 

(b)  Unreasonably  invade  the  private  or 
personal  affairs  of  any  person; 

(c)  Reveal  private  proprietary  information 
of  any  business  entity;  or 

(d)  Reveal  information  Inimical  to  Im- 
portant National  Interests. 

2.  A  record  vote  to  close  a  Committee  ses- 
sion should  be  required  in  each  Instance 
where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
stated  above,  and  no  session  should  remain 
closed  for  any  period  longer  than  Is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

3.  Conference  Committees  should  be  open 
unless  voted  closed,  per  No.  2  above,  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  managers  and  by  a 
viajority  of  the  Senate  managers. 

4.  Congressional  Party  Caucuses  and  Con- 
ferences should  be  open  whenever  votes  are 
taken  which  bind  Members  of  Congress  or 
decide  public  questions. 

The  Task  Force  supports  several  additional 
proposals  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  designed 
to  further  open  committee  deliberations  to 
the  public  and  make  committees  more  ac- 
comitable  to  the  people. 

The  first  proposal  would  make  ihe  com- 
plete record  of  committee  action  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  for  such  mate- 
rial the  committee  determines  would  either 
endanger  National  security  or  violate  any 
law  or  rule  of  the  House.  While  the  present 
House  rule  requires  that  such  a  complete 
record  shall  be  kept,  only  the  roll  call  votes 
are  open  to  the  public.  It  Is  important  that 
the  people  not  only  know  how  their  repre- 
sentatives vote  in  conunlttee,  but  the  fuil 
context  In  which  such  decisions  are  made,  in- 
cluding Individual  positions  taken  and  argu- 
ments made  prior  to  each  vote.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  since  many  key  decisions 
are  made  by  non-record,  voice  or  division 
votes  (which  are  not  now  part  of  the  public 
record).  While  It  may  seem  superfluous  to 
open  to  the  public  the  complete  record  of 
committee  action  since  we  have  already  rec- 
ommended that  committee  meetings  be 
open,  it  .should  be  recognized  that  most 
meetings  draw  few  spectators  and  often  no 
media  representatives.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  written  record  be 
open  for  subsequent  inspection  by  interested 
parties. 

The    second    jvroposal    provides    that    ari-/ 
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member  o/  a  committee  may  demand  a  roll 
call  vote  on  any  question.  During  the  last 
Congresa,  some  cwnmittees  provided  that 
either  one -fifth  of  those  present  or  one -fifth 
I'f  a  quoi-um  was  needed  to  demand  a  roll 
caU  (the  former  practice  is  acttially  in  vio- 
L.tioii  of  the  Hoxise  rwles) . 

niis-dly.  recosded  votes  should  be  required 
»in  any  bill  or  resolution  reported  from  a 
C'.Mnnilirte.  We  strongly  feel  that  the  pec^le 
hi'. e  a  right  to  know  how  their  represent- 
utivcs  vote  ha  committee,  and  tliat  recorded 
\otes  sjiould  be  easily  obtained  and  fre- 
ijiiently  demanded. 

LOBBTINU   DrsCLOSUBE 

Wr  fjclieve  that  ort^nnized  lobbying  actlvi- 
t'ts  should  be  fully  dlsvloned  so  that  the 
people  may  know  the  influences  at  work  in 
the  operation  of  tlieir  Government.  We  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  regulation  of  such 
activities  should  prevejit  or  restrict  people 
from  petitioning  their  Government. 

The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
pafised  in  1946,  was  Congress'  Initial  effort  to 
allow  greater  public  scrutiny  of  the  lobbying 
process.  Lacking  an  effective  enforcement 
mechanism  and  weakened  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  Act  has  been  termed 
more  loophole  than  law. 

In  1974,  five  states  passed  new  laws  or 
regiilations  for  lobby  disclosure — Arizona, 
California,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  West 
Virgbila.  Of  the  states  with  lobby  disclosture 
or  regtilatlon  statute's,  over  half  of  them  im- 
po.se  standards  and  rwiuirements  stricter 
than  the  F^ederal  statute. 

The  states  are  moving — and  so  should  the 
Congress.  We  specifically  urge  the  Congress 
to  strengthen  existing  lobby  disclosure  re- 
(inirements  as  follows: 

1.  During  its  28-year  lifespan,  the  pre.sent 
law  produced  only  one  successful  prosecution, 
and  that  occurred  only  after  the  defendant 
atjreed  to  plead  guilty.  The  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  monitoring  of,  compliance  with, 
and  enforcement  of  its  own  provisions.  We 
recommend  that  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law  be  placed  in  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  with  both  subpoena 
and  civil  enforcement  powers.  Criminal  pros- 
ecutions sbotild  remain  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Commission  be 
empowered  to  make  audits  and  field  investi- 
gations, to  subpoena  records  on  information 
exempted  from  disclosure  and  to  compile  and 
publicize  information  of  value  to  the  gen- 
eral public  In  scrutinizing  lobbying  activities. 

3.  A  major  loophole  In  the  current  law  Is 
its  criteria  for  identifying  lobbyists.  Many 
lobbying  groups  presently  do  not  register  bc- 
cau.se  of  a  1964  Supreme  Court  rule  requir- 
ing registration  only  by  organizations  whose 
"principal  purpose"  is  lobbying.  We  recom- 
mend that  disclosure  requirements  be  based 
on  on  expenditure  threshold.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  a  de  minimis  concept  to  facilitate 
administration  and  to  meet  constitutional 
requirements,  we  reconuuend  that  this 
threshold  be  set  at  a  reasonable,  specific  dol- 
lar figure,  perhaps  around  $1000  per  quarter. 

4.  We  recommend  that  lobby  disclosure 
regulations  NOT  Include  the  following  types 
of  activities:  (a)  an  appearance  before  a 
congressional  committee  or  the  submission 
of  a  written  statement  to  any  Federal  execu- 
tive department,  agency  or  entity;  (2)  any 
communication  or  solicitation  through  the 
distribution  In  the  normal  course  of  business 
of  any  news,  editorial  view,  letter  to  the 
editor  advertising  or  similar  matter  by  news- 
papers, magazines,  publishers  or  radio  and 
TV  broadcasters. 

5.  The  Task  Force  is  greatly  concerned  that 
burdensome  registration  and  reporting  re- 
•iuirements  will  have  a  chilling  effect  on  pub- 
lic debate  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  peti- 
tion their  government.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  lobbying  law  Impose  no  tm- 
reasonable  burden«  on  Individuals  lobbying 


Independently  on  their  own  individual  be- 
half. Specifically,  travel  expenses  mailing 
costs  and  other  similar  items  should  be  ex- 
empted and  not  credited  toward  the  dollar 
threshold.  The  Commission  should  have  the 
power  and  authority  to  supervise  these  excep- 
tions to  see  that  they  are  not  abused.  We 
fear  that  any  blanket  overly-broad  statute 
not  containing  exemptions  similar  to  the 
above  will  abridge  precious  citizens'  rights 
and  will  be  struck  down  by  the  courts. 

6.  We  recommend  that  persons  who  must 
register  as  lobbyists  be  required  to  maintain 
records  which  identify  the  source  of  any 
income  or  contribution  in  excess  of  $100 
used  for  lobbying  purpo.'ies  and  identify  each 
expenditure  (not  exempted  in  recomtnenda- 
tion  4  &  5)  over  $100  made  in  the  course  of 
lobbying. 

7.  We  recommend  retention  of  the  current 
requirement  that  lobbyists  report  their  .spe- 
cific categories  of  legislative  Interest. 

8.  The  current  law  requires  the  reporting 
of  lobbying  activities  within  the  legislative 
branch  and  totally  Ignores  such  activities 
within  the  Executive  Branch.  We  recom- 
mend that  lobbying  activities  loithin  the 
Executive  Branch  be  subject  to  similur  dis- 
closure requirements. 

9.  Public  interest  groups  have  urged  that 
executive  agencies  and  Members  of  Congress 
be  required  to  log  contacts  made  by  lobby- 
ists, as  Federal  Energy  Administration  offi- 
cials now  do.  Such  a  logging  system  may  be 
helpful  if  It  applies  exclusively  to  formal 
communications  between  lobbyists  and  con- 
gressional committees.  Independent  commis- 
sions and  departments  of  government.  We 
l>elieve,  however,  that  such  a  scheme  would 
be  unreasonable  for  the  many  dally  contacts 
between  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
constitiients  and  for  Informal  contacts  be- 
tween lobbyists  and  bureaucrats.  It  would 
place  a  btudensome  requirement  on  govern- 
ment officials.  It  would  tend  to  limit  accessi- 
bility of  officials  at  a  time  when  we  are  urg- 
ing openness.  We  specifically  recommend 
that,  except  as  noted  above,  a  mandatory 
scheme  of  logging  all  contacts  and  commu- 
nications not  be  adopted. 

••ONop.rssioNAL   oveb.$k;ht   of   federal 

PROGRAMS 

Congressional  oversight  was  formally  ini- 
tiated by  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  which  required  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  exercise  continu- 
ous watchfulness  of  all  Federal  programs  tui- 
der  its  Jiuri-sdlctlon. 

The  failure  of  the  Congress  to  conduct  pe- 
riodic review  of  Federal  programs  caused 
Congress  itself  to  make  this  mandate  more 
explicit  In  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  by  requiring  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  conduct  reviews  and 
stijdies  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968  required  each  congressional  com- 
mittee to  conduct  oversight  and  review  of 
open-ended  State-Fed.  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams every  fourth  year.  Congressional  com- 
pliance w^ith  this  mandate  of  law  has  been 
almost  nonexistent. 

The  1974  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  made  extensive  recommenda- 
tions for  overhauling  Congressional  over- 
sight of  Federal  programs  but  the  plan  was 
watered  down,  due  to  opposition  by  Ho\ise 
Democrats. 

We  believe  that  adequate  congressional 
oversight  Is  needed  to  reveal  the  flaws  and 
inefficiencies  of  Federal  programs  and  to 
point  towards  more  effective  alternatives.  Be- 
cause Congress  has  not  exercised  its  over- 
sight responsibilities,  some  government  pro- 
grams have  become  duplicative,  wasteful, 
mismanaged,  or  otherwise  not  cost  effective. 
Others  have  become  inoperative. 

Today,  three-fourths  of  all  Federal  expend- 
itures are  mandated.  Without  critical  anal- 


ysis of  and  changes  In  existing  programs 
there  will  be  no  funds  available  lor  new  Inl-' 
tlatlves  and  proposals  needed  to  solve  urgent 
National  problems. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Con- 
gress' failure  to  conduct  adequate  oversigin 
lias  had  deleterious  effects  on  the  economic 
health  and  well-l)elug  of  our  society,  a)id 
that  better  oversight  can  help  save  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  Improve  program  nchnini".;. 
1  rat)  on. 

nr:(:OMi\IENDATIONS 

To  inipiove  the  quality  of  Congre.s.sii.iuii 
o\  ersjght,  the  Task  Force : 

1.  Urges  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
ruittee  to  monitor  strictly  the  oversight  ac- 
tivities of  House  Committees  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  oversight  failings  of  the  Congress. 
Only  throufli  careful  oversight  hearings  can 
congressional  and  public  attention  be 
focused  on  government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams whicli  should  either  be  altered,  re- 
placed, or  abolished. 

2.  Proposes  that  at  the  beginning  of  eat-h 
Congress  all  standing  committees  make  a 
report  to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee on  their  plans  for  oversight,  includ- 
ing agendas  of  oversight  activities  and  time- 
tables for  completion  of  those  agendas.  Tlie 
Government  Operations  Committee  shall 
make  these  reports  public  and  may  stand- 
ardize them  ojid  specify  items  to  be  Included 
in  tlie  initial  report,  as  well  as  in  the  final 
leport  presently  required  at  the  end  of  eath 
Congress  by  existing  House  rules. 

3.  Recommends  full  compliance  wUli  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
v-hi''h  requiies  thorough  review  of  all  open- 
ended,  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  every 
four  year.i  and  urges  that  the  Act  be  extended 
to  Include  all  federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  tax  subsidies.  To  insure  compliance,  we 
recommend  that  every  program  not  reviewed 
every  four  years  shall  be  terminated  .".I'to- 
niatically. 

4.  Endorse.-;  the  provision  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committee's  report  which 
v,ould  allow  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  to  offer  Committee  amendments 
based  on  review  and  oversight  findhigs  that 
have  been  iuchided  as  part  of  the  conmiit- 
t^e  report. 

5.  Urges  eacli  committee  to  make  its  fix-st 
priority  the  review  and  oversight  of  Federal 
programs.  Critical  analysis  of  exlsthig  pro- 
grams is  a  more  urgent  need  than  the  ini- 
tiation of  new,  frequently  overlapping  aiid 
conflicting  Federal  legislation.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  to  regulations  which,  in  the  nanie  ol 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law,  place 
needless  burdens  on  the  American  people. 

REI'ORMING  COMMrrXEE     JURISDICTION 

Tlie  failure  of  the  93rd  Congress  to  adopt 
.'iUbstAntlve  reform  in  the  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  Hou.se  committees  is  a  slngvilar  i.iil- 
ure. 

We  believe  that  the  concepts  contalnf<l  in 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees deserve  consideration  and  action  by 
tlie  94th  Congress.  We  are  willing  to  a&?i.si 
the  majority  in  having  the  Committee  on 
Rules  undertake  the  necessary  work  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  whole  area  of  Juri^^ic- 
tional  reform. 

We  believe  that  the  94th  Congress  should : 

1 .  Provide  for  a  committee  system  in  which 
each  member  serves  on  but  one  major  com- 
mittee which  has  substantive  responsibility; 

2.  Reshape  the  present  hicredlble  hodge- 
podge of  conflicting  Jtirlsdlctlons; 

3.  Distribute  the  workload  of  House  com- 
mittees more  logically  and  equitably. 

When  the  93rd  Congress  debated  and  voted 
on  the  work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, the  vast  majority  of  Republicans 
were  willing  to  take  on  the  power  structure 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  the 
great  disappointments  was  the  overwhelming 
lallure  of  Democrats  to  face  up  to  their  re- 
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sponslblllty  In  helping  to  reshape  the  Rouse 
of  Ripressntatlves  so  that  It  would  be  a 
more  responsive  and  responsible  Institution. 

BROADCASTDCG   OF   ROUSE    FLOOB   PROCEEDINCS 

As  "the  people's  branch,"  Congress  has  a 
special  obligation  to  open  lis  activities  and 
procoeduigs  to  tlie  widco-t  possible  putlic 
view. 

Acciidlnyly,  ihe  Tu.^Jc  Force  propoeses  that 
the  House  authcrir.c  C07nplete.  live  radio  and 
tclrvisio7i  coverage  of  its  floor  j^rocccdings.  to 
be  initiated — as  recommended  by  tlie  Joiiit 
Committee  ou  Congrc.j.3ional  Opcratioi.i-^&a 
tiie  basis  of  a  one-year  pilot  program. 

Tliere  are  compelling  reasons  for  author- 
izing tiie  broadcasting  of  flocT  .sessions: 

1.  The  s-iarply  dccaulng  regard  la  which 
liio  public  IimIUs  its  Congress  c;:n  bo  jittrib- 
uted,  iu  part  at  least,  to  a  lack  of  uiuler- 
stfiudiug  of  the  rcle,  fuuciions.  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Congress— a  condition  which 
Congrfr.-;s  can  help  correct  l>y  opening  the 
legislative  process  to  greater  public  scrutiny. 

a.  Xhe  Executive  Branch's  extensive  and 
sophisticated  u.S3  oX  the  mass  communica- 
tions media,  and  Congress'  tr.idltional  reluc- 
tance to  utilize  the  media,  have  tended  to 
exalt  the  President  and  Administration  as 
the  prima  movers  in  government  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  and,  conversely,  to  diniiiiish  tlie 
role  of  Congre:-s,  thereby  upsetting  the  Con- 
stitutional fjalance  between  the  two 
branc^ies. 

3.  Broader  public  access  to  the  operations 
of  Congress  could  stimulate  Ccugressional 
awareness  of  the  i\eed  to  reform  and  mod- 
ernize its  rules  and  procedures  and  conduct 
the  puijltc  business  iu  a  more  efficient  and 
earecUve  manner. 

4.  Authority  to  broadcast  floor  proceediug.s 
would  give  to  the  electronic  media,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  news  for  the  majority  of 
Americans,  a  pcsition  equ.il  to  that  of  the 
print  nwdia  which  has  enjoyed  unrestricted 
access  to  floor  proceeding,'. 

5.  Broadcasting  of  floor  proceedings  would, 
for  the  first  time,  assure  a  complete,  accr.rate 
and  unedited  record  of  all  that  transpires  ou 
the  House  floor,  both  for  historical  purposes 
and  contemporary  use. 

The  Task  Force  also  eudor.-cs  the  gulde- 
llues  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
for  the  pilot  broadcast  program.  These  guide- 
lines would  provide  for:  a  rule-making  super- 
visory authority  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
test;  an  initial  period  of  closed  circuit  broad- 
casts followed  by  video  and  audio  feeds  to 
commercial  and  public  broadcasters  for  both 
live  and  delayed  news  programs;  procedures 
to  minimize  interference  with  floor  proceed- 
ings, to  assure  equitable  and  non-partisan 
coverage,  and  to  facUltate  expeditious  action 
on  complaints;  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
broadcast  materials  for  political  purposes  and 
la  commercial  advertisements;  and  mainte- 
nance and  availability  of  a  complete  and  un- 
edited collection  of  aU  the  materials  pro- 
duced. 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  House  is 
ready  for  this  step  toward  open  government. 
In  1970.  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
encouraged  broadcast  coverage  of  Congres- 
sional committee  hearings.  In  1974,  the  House 
extended  broadcast  access  to  committee 
meetings.  And  Just  seven  months  ago,  the 
House  voted  385  to  25  to  allow  radio-TV  cov- 
erage of  the  anticipated  floor  proceedings  on 
Impeachment. 

Opening  the  chamber  in  which  our  laws 
are  made  to  the  eyes  of  all  our  citizens  will 
help  complete  the  process  of  bringing  the 
Cui'.^-ress  to  the  people. 

SUSPENSION    OF   RULES 

Tha  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
House  rules  be  amended  to  more  narrowly 
prescribe  and  Umlt  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lation under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  procedure  was  originally  designed  to 
permit  the  House  to  take  up  relatively  non- 


controversial  bills  reported  from  Committees 
by  unanimous  or  near-unanimous  vote.  De- 
bate time  Is  limited  to  forty  minutes,  no 
amendments  are  permitted,  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  Is  required  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  Prior  to  the  93rd  Congress,  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  of  every  month,  and 
the  last  sis  days  of  a  session  v.-ere  set  aside 
Icr  considering  bills  under  this  procedure. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  P3rd  Congress,  a 
nf'.v  rule  v.as  reported  from  the  Democratic 
Caucus  to  e::pa!id  this  to  tlic  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  as  wel!;  and,  near  the  clore  of  the 
93rd  Congre-=,  a  re.solution  vas  offered  by  the 
Dcn-.ocra'ic  leadership  to  permit  considera- 
tion of  bUl?  unt'-r  suspension  from  Decem- 
ber Pth  onward.  In  both  of  the  above  in- 
'Sar.cD'.  p  nnjcnty  of  thp  Republican  Meni- 
iicr.s  of  t]:e  House  voted  :^pa:n.^t  such  ex- 
pnn>ion.5  of  the  suf:pen.^ion  procedure. 

It  i=!  c'.cr^r  from  the  Ipgislative  record  of 
the  P3rd  Congre.ss  that  the  more  the  suspen- 
sion proccci'.u-e  i,-  used,  the  more  it  is  abused, 
to  the  detriment  of  Eound  legiplative  practice 
and  re?uU?.  Tiie  fact  that  numerous  bills 
v.ere  defef.ted  under  .suspen.?ion  and  that 
For.-[c  were  t,en  cynically  "brought  up  under 
.sn,=pe!i.=ion  for  the  very  purpose  of  dofeatins 
Uicm,  is  KufScient  evidence  that  this  proce- 
dure must  be  modified  and  restricted. 

The  Taf^k  Force,  therefore,  recommends 
that  (a1  suspension  day.^  r.aain  be  reduced 
to  two  a  month;  (b)  no  bill  he  brought  up 
under  suspension  unlc'-s  t!-e  chairman  and 
ranking  mir.ority  meni'ocr  cf  a  committee  so 
request,  or,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  recorded  vole,  instructs  the  chair- 
man to  nip.'rce  such  a  request;  <r)  a  dollar 
amount  cci!:n'.j  be  placed  on  bills  which  may 
be  brought  up  under  suspension;  (d)  at  least 
tlirte  calend.ir  days  advance  notice  (exclud- 
ing Srtturday.s  and  Sundays)  be  given  to  any 
hill  which  is  to  be  b:ought  up  under  suspen- 
.■'ion;  and  (e)  prior  to  scliedulmg  a  bill  under 
suspension,  tiie  majority  party  leade.'ship 
consult  witli  the  minority  leader. 

While  v.e  do  not  favor  the  outright  re- 
peal of  the  suspension  procedure  and  recog- 
iiize  its  utility  if  limited  to  minor,  non- 
controversial  legislation,  we  must  strongly 
protest  its  increa.sing  utilization  for  cyni"- 
cal  iJinpo.ses  or  on  major,  controversial  bills. 
Wiiila  our  coinmlttees  ordinarily  do  a  thor- 
ougli  and  responsible  job  on  the  legLslation 
they  report,  their  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  uncliallenged  or  unaltered  on  the 
Hou.se  floor  or  to  pass  in  substitute  for  the 
will  of  the  House.  The  full  and  free  working 
of  the  legislatlie  process  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

SCHEDULING  OF  HOUSE  BUSINESS 

Congress  meets  to  work  its  will  upon  legis- 
lation before  it.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  leadership  to  see  that  this  Is  accom- 
plished fairly,  efficiently,  and  promptly  and 
in  accord  with  established  principles  of  due 
process.  A  failure  to  do  this  because  of  In- 
attention to  duty  or  Incompetence  Is  an  In- 
excusable reflection  on  the  Congressional 
leadership.  A  failure  to  do  so  out  of  deliber- 
ate manipulation  of  the  process  If  a  repre- 
hensible abuse  of  the  public  trust. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  93d  Congress  was  managed 
in  a  fashion  embarrassing  to  every  Member 
and  to  every  knowledgeable  American  For 
example : 

Minor  or  routine  business  was  often  sched- 
uled on  Monday  or  Tue.sday;  Wednesday  was 
then  tisesd  for  consideration  of  rules  of 
scheduled  debates;  that  left  the  House  only 
Thursday  to  work  on,  and  rote  on,  up  to  sev- 
eral major  pieces  of  legislation.  Debate  was 
limited  and  deliberation  abbreviated,  be- 
cau.se  Members  had  to  leave  to  meet  previ- 
ous commitments.  Important  questions  were 
unanswered,  and  often  unasked.  Broad  par- 
ticipation -vai;  thwarted:  The  legislation  suf- 
fered. 


Members  were  warned  that  a  Friday  .sched- 
ule was  probable,  and  business  was  actually 
scheduled  only  to  be  cancelled  at  tlie  last 
minute,  leaving  Members  without  engage- 
ments in  tlielr  districts  and  without  offici.it 
business  i:i  Washington. 

D.iy.s,  \vetk=i  and  even  montiis  passed  with- 
out floor  consideraiion  of  any  important  leg- 
i'^lation.  arc!  o^ten  witi-.out  meetings  oI  i..i- 
i'ortair.  committees.  "Hien  large  nuir'>er3  o£ 
major  bills  v.ere  scheduled  immediate;.-  be- 
iore  .^  recess  allowing  too  little  tini?  for  prnn- 
er  consideration.  In  particular  more  bill.? 
than  the  House  can  reasonably  haudie  were 
'chcduli.'C'  i:i  June  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
yeir  and  in  Dcfeniber  before  the  eu'l  of  tlii; 
;3=i-io!!. 

Ses.iici.3  of  one  or  two  liour.-j  were  .-onio- 
tlmes  foi:oned  tlie  next  day  by  late  night 
.sevsioiis.  Every  Memher  will  work  as  late  as 
is  neceasary  to  complete  the  busincs:=,  tiut 
the  marathon  sessions  are  not  conducive  tv> 
careful  consideration  of  legislation.  I.I:»r^- 
thons  do.  and  seemingly  bv  cesign.  limit 
ciebati'. 

LegLslation  v.as  .scheduK'd  and  then  take  i 
off  tlie  sclieatUe  at  the  last  mlnutt-.  The 
whole  process  was  then  repeated  to  the  gre.it 
inconvenience  of  the  Members. 

Legislation  was  brought  up  which  liad  not 
e.;n  been  placed  on  the  schedule. 

Legislation  that  could  have  been  cc:i'>id- 
ered  in  a  timely  fashion  was  put  off  i:ntil 
late  in  the  session.  Frequently,  legislation 
died  because  there  was  Insufficient  time  to 
hold  a  conference  or  the  bill  was  subject  to 
a  pre-adjournment  fUibuster  in  the  Senate. 

Committee  work  schedules  had  all  tho 
s.^me  problems,  but  magnified  by  the  abso- 
lute power  of  chairmen.  Routin?.  pi-edictablo 
i)usi!iess  was  ignored,  delayed,  hell  back, 
then  processed  wildly  in  marathon  se  sloiis 
called  at  the  chali-man's  whtm. 

The  Task  Force  recommends: 

1.  The  leadership  should  enconragn  pro.rpt 
■-ommiitee  action  on  all  legislation  by  keeaing 
well  hiformed  on  the  status  of  all  legislation 
and  by  constantly  urging  early  consideration. 

2.  General  work  plans  should  be  estab- 
rJied  by  committees  in  January  for  all  sub- 
•stantive  committees'  regular  or  forseeabia 
work.  These  schedules  should  be  published 
Conflicts  should  be  determined  early  and  re- 
solved promptly. 

3.  A  rule  should  be  adopted  prohihifirn 
rom^ideration  of  legislation  not  rep(trted  by 
a  committee  by  a  given  (cut  off\  date. 

4.  Once  a  committee  has  reported  legisla- 
tion favorably,  it  l>ecomes  tlie  responsibility 
of  the  leadership  to  provide  for  its  prompt 
disposition.  To  this  end  we  urge  that  the 
fiii7cs  of  tlie  House  be  amended  to  provide 

(ai  All  legislation  which  qualifies  for  tl'» 
Suspension  Calendar  and  is  so  reported  mast 
be  placed  at  once  upon  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar for  action  at  the  next  succeeding  sus- 
pension day.  or  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Legislation  placed  upon  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  shall  be  coiisidered  at  the  next 
suspension  day  or  be  withdrawn. 

(c>  LegLslation  defeated  ou  su.spension  or 
withdrawn  cannot  thereafter  be  returned  tt> 
the  Suspension  Calendar  but  must  be  imme- 
diately referred  to  either  the  originatlmr 
couuni  t  tee  or  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

<d)  Legislation  referred  to  tlie  Committed 
on  Rules  must  be  returned  to  the  originating 
committee  unless  the  Rules  Committee  takei 
favorable  action  thereon  within  thirty  days. 

(e)  Resolutions  of  the  Rules  Committee 
requiring  floor  action  shall  be  considered 
promptly.  If  such  a  Resolution  and  the  bUl 
to  which  it  refers  are  not  called  up  for  floor 
action  within  thirty  legislative  days,  the 
legislation  under  consideration  must  h« 
returned  automatically  to  the  originating 
cortimlttee.  '  '  ■  * 

5    P.enionable  notice  of  a  legislative  pro- 
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gram  Is  essential  to  Its  intelligeut  con- 
sideration and  fundamental  to  due  process 
of  law.  The  Democratic  leadership's  failure 
to  meet  its  obligation  in  this  record  is  re- 
flected all  too  frequently  in  the  legislative 
product  of  the  Congress. 

We  suggest  the  following  changes  as 
appropriate  improvements  in  the  scheduling 
of  legislation  before  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  94th  Congress: 

(a)  Firm  schedule  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  ut  least  one  week  in 
advance  oj  consideration. 

(b)  All  bills  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
House  placed  on  the  schedule. 

(c)  Bills  taken  up  in  the  opproximuic 
order  they  are  granted  a  rule. 

(d)  Major  legislation  programmed  for  con- 
sideration  at  a  time  certain  as  to  day  and 
hour. 

(e)  Stringent  compliance  with  the  three- 
day  rule  concerning  conference  reports. 

(f )  No  scheduling  contingent  on  favorable 
recommendation  of  Rules  Committee  or  any 
other  committee. 

<g)  Publication  of  tentatite  commit- 
ments as  to  legislative  schedule. 

(h)  Scheduling  balanced  so  that  Members 
can  expect  daily  legislative  sessions  of  reason- 
ably uniform  duration  during  any  particular 
week. 

(i)  Delayed  votes  taken  under  the  suspen- 
sion calendar  indicated  on  the  schedule. 

6.  The  Task  Force,  in  addition,  urges  the 
Congress  to  make  a  wide  ranging  study  of 
scheduling  procedures,  including  a  detailed 
analysis  of  practices  in  other  legi^atures.  The 
end  product  of  this  study  shall  be  a  compre- 
hensive resolution  on  Congressional  schedul- 
ing based  on  successful  experiences  in  other 
deliberate  bodies. 

We  endorse  the  early  publication  of  the 
1975  rece.ss  .schedule  and  its  generous  alloca- 
tion of  home  district  time.  But  oiur  praise 
carries  with  it  two  caveats:  (1)  The  adjourn- 
ment schedule,  once  set,  must  be  adhered  to; 
(2)  The  generous  allocation  of  home  district 
time  requires  full  use  of  Fridays  and  Mondays 
for  committee  work,  as  well  as  for  floor  busi- 
ness. 

While  we  applaud  this  small  but  significant 
step,  we  caution  that  it  only  assures  orderli- 
ness in  the  district  schedules  of  individual 
members.  It  is  far  more  important  to  put 
orderliness  into  the  handling  of  the  people's 
business  in  the  House  Chamber  and  in  our 
committees  where  chaos  and  disorder  reign 
today. 

CONCRF&SIONAl.    RECORD    REFORM 

The  Task  Force  believes  the  Congressional 
Record  should  reflect,  accurately  and  authen- 
tically, what  actually  happens  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Record  does  not  do  so  because : 

1.  Remarks  never  spoken  and  material 
never  seen  by  other  Members  at  the  time  of 
debate  are  printed  in  the  Record  as  though 
they  were  actually  considered  during  that 
debate. 

2.  Words  spoken  in  floor  debate,  .sometimes 
havuig  a  significant  bearing  on  the  legislative 
history  of  a  measure,  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  printed  record. 

3.  Complete  statements  and  speeches  of 
Members  who  were  not  even  present  for  the 
debate  are  printed  as  part  of  that  debate  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  appear  that  they 
participated. 

4.  Other  materials  are  ui.serted  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  as  though  the  words  were  ac- 
tually spoken  on  the  floor,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  merely  submitted  for  publication. 

6.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  the  Record  are 
filled  with  extraneous  mateijals  which  bear 
jio  relationship  to  legislative  issues. 

C.  Summaries  of  floor  action  are  often  iii- 
(omplete  or  inaccurate,  reports  of  committee 
meetings  and  hearings  are  sometimes  unin- 
formative,  incomplete  or  missing  entirely, 
while  schedules  of  future  commiTtee  meet- 


ings and  bearings  may  similarly  be  incom- 
plete or  uninf  ormative. 

As  a  result,  the  legislative  history  of  ma- 
jor legislation  is  often  misleading  as  to  Con- 
greselonal  intent.  Both  contemporary  ana- 
lysts of  public  policy  and  historians  are  de- 
nied an  acciirate  record  of  the  factors  and 
arguments  actually  entering  into  Congres- 
sional decisions.  The  official  record  of  Con- 
gressional activities  becomes  a  less  useful 
and  reliable  tool  for  Members,  their  staffs 
and  the  public  alike. 

To  improve  the  acciu'acy  and  usefulness  of 
the  Record,  the  Ta.sk  Force  recommends 
that: 

1.  Materials  used  to  extend  or  supplement 
remarks  actually  delivered  by  Members  be 
printed  in  a  distinguishably  different  type. 

2.  Entire  speeches  or  statement,  no  part  of 
which  were  personally  spoken  during  a  de- 
bate or  in  special  orders,  be  printed — again 
in  a  distinguishably  different  type  face — at 
the  conclusion  of  such  debate. 

3.  Extraneous  matter  unrelated  to  legisla- 
tive or  public  policy  issues  be  eliminated 
from  the  Record. 

4.  The  Daily  Digest  section  of  the  Record 
be  improved  to  assure  completeness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  it  contains. 

5.  The  House  provide,  and  assure  public  ac- 
cess to,  an  accurate,  unedited  record  of  all 
that  transpires  on  the  House  floor  (see 
Broadcasting,  (No.  7),  recommendation  No. 
5). 

CONGRK.SSIONAL    NEWSLETTER    FUNDS 

Congressional  newsletters  perform  the  val- 
uable function  of  educathig  and  informing 
the  general  public  about  Congress  and  the 
political  process.  Newsletters,  however,  are 
not  only  a  necessary  and  legitimate  nieans 
of  communicating  with  constituents,  but 
they  also  serve  as  a  powerful  political  device. 

The  source  of  funds  for  newsletter  print- 
ing and  distributing  is  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Newsletters  may  be  mailed  under  the 
frank,  but  the  costs  of  printing  and  address- 
ing are  required  to  be  covered  by  other 
means.  Some  Members  pay  for  newsletters 
out  of  their  own  pocket.  Others  use  excess 
campaign  funds.  Still  others  set  up  "newslet- 
ter funds"  financed  by  friendly  organizations 
and  individuals. 

The  status  of  these  private  sources  of  funds 
is  ambiguous.  Section  318  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended, 
speciflcalJy  authorizes  candidates  to  use  theU- 
e.xcess  campaign  funds  for  newsletters,  but 
requires  that  these  expenditures  be  fully 
disclosed.  Contributions  to  newsletter  funds 
are  eligible  for  tax  credits  and  tax  deduc- 
tions. There  does  not  appear  to  be,  liowever, 
any  other  federal  law  regulathig  the  soimses 
or  uses  of  such  funds.  Candidates  may  ac- 
cept unlimited  contributions  from  any  in- 
dividual or  organization  (including  labor 
luUons  or  corporations)  without  disclosing 
the  amount  or  source  of  such  funds. 

The  present  situation  is  clearly  unaccept- 
able. The  Task  Force  recommends  that  Con- 
gress immediately: 

1.  Require  full  disclosure  of  the  sources 
of  all  contributions  to  and  the  nature  of  all 
expenditures  from  funds  for  newsletters  and 
other  so-called  institutional  outlays  beticeen 
campaigns. 

2.  Prohibit  labor  unions  and  corporations 
from  fiiving  to  these  funds. 

3.  Limit  contributions  to  these  funds  to 
il.OOO  per  person. 

The  American  people  have  shown  their  de- 
sire for  full  public  disclosure  of  all  sources 
of  iitnds  \jsed  to  pay  for  both  political  and 
official  btisiness.  The  Congress  should  extend 
dlsclosjire  requirements  to  include  newslet- 
ter and  other  such  similar  funds. 

BI.ND};{i  C'VVi  S  instructions:   "TnE  UNIT 
RULE" 

The  r«/i  Force  une  qui  vocally  opposes  tiie 
Vnpofitinn   of   binding  cuncun   instructions 
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and  proposes  that  this  practice  be  prohibited 
by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  this  "unit  rtUe"  is  unique  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  as  Members  of  the  other 
party,  we  would  ordinarily  not  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  Internal  operation  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  Caucus.  In  this  instance, 
we  have,  however,  a  clear  obligation  to  ob- 
ject as  this  practice  directly  affects  the  rights 
of  the  House  and  the  integrity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

By  means  of  the  "unit  rule",  as  few  as 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  can  dictate  procedural  and  substau- 
ilve  matters  in  the  various  committees  and 
may  well  determhie  the  legislative  outcome 
on  the  House  Floor.  This  Is  a  most  serious 
if  not  unconstitutional,  affront  to  our  demo- 
cratic sy.stem.  Allegiance  to  the  Caucus,  un- 
der the  "unit  rule"  procedure,  takes  prece- 
dence over  one's  conscience  and  the  needs  of 
one's  constituencies. 

Moreover,  this  practice  completely  nullifies 
the  gains  we  have  made  in  making  the  legis- 
lative system  more  accoimtable  for  it  places 
the  real  decision-making  powers  in  secret 
caucus  sessions  utilizing  secret  ballot  voting. 

We  are  not  fooled  by  attempts  to  differ- 
entiate between  questions  cf  procedure  and 
.substance.  Procedural  votes  on  the  previous 
question  or  a  closed  rule  shape  a  bill  as  much 
as  any  .substantive  amendment.  Indeed,  Rules 
of  the  House  are  adopted  on  a  procedural 
vote  and  they  determine,  in  many  cases, 
whether  important  bills  will  pass  or  fail. 

Fhially,  caucus  Imposition  of  binding  in- 
structions is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  and  to  tlie  col- 
lective e.xpertise  inherent  In  our  committee 
s\;itenj.  It  is  a  worse  insult  to  the  electorate. 
In  short,  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  real 
leadership,  for  full,  free,  and  <^en  delibera- 
tioiLS,  and  for  independent  and  prudent  deci- 
.sion-in. iking. 

MINORITY   STAFFING 

Tiie  Tafek  Force  wholeheartedly  endorses 
proposiils  t4)  provide  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers with  up  to  one-third  of  total  committee 
staff.  During  the  last  Congress,  the  Minority 
had  less  than  10  percent  of  the  staff  of  many 
conmaittees,  and  averages  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  staff  of  all  committees. 

Adequate  committee  staffing,  for  both  the 
majority  and  minority  parties,  is  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  legislative  process.  In- 
.sufficicnt  staffing  for  the  minority  party  ulti- 
m.T,tely  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  both 
parties.  Many  Democrats  Joined  Republicans 
in  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  principle 
when  the  House,  on  July  16,  1970,  voted  105- 
C3  to  allow  one-third  of  committee  Investi- 
gatory funds  to  be  used  for  staff  for  the 
Minority.  However,  before  the  1970  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  embodying  this 
change  went  Into  effect,  the  Democratic 
majority — including  many  who  had  previ- 
ously voted  for  minority  staffing — stripped 
away  tiie  provisions  for  broadened  minority 
staffing. 

Last  year,  the  House  clearly  reaffirmed  Us 
original  position  by  amending  H.  Res.  988  to 
provide  the  Minority  of  each  committee  with 
one-third  of  both  the  Investigative  and  pro- 
fessional staff  funds.  Once  agahi,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  reversed  the  will  of  the  full 
House  and  exhibited  Its  skill  at  staff  stealing 
by  eliminating  the  provision  allotting  the 
minority  of  up  to  one-third  of  each  com- 
mittee's investigative  staff.  While  the  Task 
Force  is  gratified  by  the  Democratic  major- 
ity's generosity  in  granting  the  Minoriq?  a 
sizable  increase  in  committee  staff.  It  is  dis- 
appointed that  once  again,  the  Minority  has 
been  deprived  of  its  full  entitlement  to  com- 
mittee staff  positions.  ' 

A  wide  spectrum  of  observers  of  the  legis- 
l.'ttive  proces^^Common  Cause,  Ralph  Nader, 
prominent,  academic,  and  noted  professional 
experts,  among  others — favor  adequate  mi- 
nority staffing.  Ample  reasons  have  been  given 
t.i  >;npport  this  position: 
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1.  Without  adequate  minority  representa- 
tion, committee  staffs  tend  to  reflect  only  one 
side  of  the  issue — usually  the  views  of  the 
employing  Member.  Resulting  legislation 
mirrors  this  basis  and  consequently  can  have 
serious  shortcomings.  As  an  example,  many 
of  the  Great  Society  programs  pushed 
through  Congress  in  the  mid-1960s  might 
have  been  more  successful  if  their  enthusi- 
astic initiation  had  been  accompanied  by 
more  well -articulated  Input  by  the  programs, 
lacked  sufficient  staff  to  demonstrate  these 
defects  convmclngly.  Certain  of  these  pro- 
grams wasted  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars; and  public  support  for  them  subse- 
quently diminished.  In  the  end,  the  Majority 
was  held  politically  responsible  for  these 
failures. 

2.  Sufficient  minority  staffing  will  help  re- 
vive the  adversary  process.  This  process,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  best  possible  pre- 
sentation of  all  facets  of  an  issue.  Both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  need  adequate 
staff  resources  to  grapple  with  the  complex 
issues  of  contemporary  society.  Without  ade- 
quate minority  staffing,  the  majority  remains 
unencumbered  by  disturbing  but  valid  op- 
posing points  of  view.  In  the  final  analysis, 
both  the  legislative  process  and  the  Nation 
are  the  losers. 

3.  Minority  staffing  need  not  encourage 
partisan  rancor.  With  enough  staff  to  explore, 
develop  and  express  different  solutions  to 
legislative  problems.  Majority  and  Minority 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  each 
other's  viewpoints  and  work  together  toward 
constructive,  well-considered  results. 

4.  Increased  minority  staffing  should  aid 
Congress  In  becoming  a  more  effective 
branch  of  Government.  A  minority  deprived 
of  staffing  is  tempted  to  rely  on  outside  re- 
sources— the  Executive  Branch  or  private 
groups  and  Interests. 

In  conclusion,  adequate  mUiority  staffing 
fosters  the  development  of  the  adversary 
process  of  legislation,  increases  policy  al- 
ternatives, provides  stimulus  for  generating 
excellent  legislation,  and  strengthens  Con- 
gress as  a  branch  of  Government.  The  result 
Is  a  quality  of  legislation  of  which  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  can  be  proud. 

Single  party,  monolithic,  whiner-take-all 
control  of  legislative  resources  may  be  tol- 
erated in  elitist  societies,  but  it  should  not 
be  in  ours.  The  Task  Force  urges  that  the 
minority  be  entitled  to  a  full  one-third  of 
all  committee  staff  positions. 

TOTAL    ELIMINATION    OF   PROXY    VOTING 

On  October  8.  1974,  the  House  voted  196- 
166  for  an  amendment  to  completely  ban 
proxy  voting  In  House  committees.  That 
amendment  was  incorporated  Into  "The 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974" 
which  overwhelmingly  passed  by  a  vote  of 
359-7  that  same  day.  In  the  secrecy  of  their 
caucus  only  three  months  later.  House  Dem- 
ocrats reversed  that  decision.  House  Repub- 
licans have  solidly  endorsed  the  ellmUiation 
of  proxy  voting  without  qualification  both 
hi  committee  and  on  the  fioor  and  have 
vigorously  opposed  House  Democrats'  efforts 
to  restore  this  anti-reform  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Congress. 

In  Committee,  Republicans  have  intro- 
duced motions  to  prohibit  proxy  voting.  In 
virtually  every  case,  the  vote  has  split  along 
party  imes.  Democrats  have  solidly  sup- 
ported government  by  absentee  ballot."  In 
the  fourteen  committees  organized  so  far 
In  this  Congress,  the  Democrats  have  voted 
392  times  for  proxies. 

The  Task  Force  finds  proxy  voting  a  proc- 
ess unworthy  of  a  representatives  body,  de- 
structive of  public  confidence,  and  counter- 
productive to  our  goal  of  producing  the  best 
possible  legislation.  Specifically,  we  find 
that: 

1.  Members  of  Congress  are  elected  by 
their  constituents  to  represent  them  In  ail 
aspects  of  the  legislative  process.  The  trans- 


fer of  that  obligation  to  another  person  is 
abhorrent  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government.  Just  as  cor- 
poration directors  and  trustees  are  prohib- 
ited by  common  law  from  giving  their  rep- 
resentatives votes  by  proxy,  elected  Repre- 
sentatives should  also  be  prohibited  from 
voting  by  proxy. 

2.  Active  participation  In  committee 
work — the  acquisition  of  information,  dis- 
cussion, debate  and  mark  up  of  a  bill  is  as 
important  as  voting.  The  proxy  system  al- 
lows less  active  members  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  voting  without  fulfilling  their  ob- 
ligation to  prepare  and  participate  per- 
sonally. 

3.  Proxies  reinforce  the  potential  for  abuse 
already  Inherent  in  the  current  unwhole- 
some system  which  relies  on  the  excessive 
powers  of  Committee  chairmen.  The  Task 
Force  believes  that  the  majority  party  has 
grossly  overendowed  committee  chairmen 
with  llfe-and-death  power  over  legislation. 
Proxies  can  make  It  possible  for  legislation 
to  reflect  a  chairman's  whim  rather  than 
solid  legislative  consideration. 

4.  Proxies  sustain  a  system  which  allows 
certain  privileged,  senior  Members  to  serve 
on  more  than  one  major  committee,  despite 
the  conflicting  time  demands  and  workloads 
of  those  committees.  This  proxy-supported 
scheme  gives  favored  Members  an  unfair 
measure  of  control  over  a  broad  range  of  leg- 
islation, and  proportionately  dilutes  the 
strength  of  other  Members  not  enjoying  these 
privileges. 

5.  Proxies,  because  they  are  increasingly 
subject  to  abuse,  contribute  to  public 
cynicism  and  reduce  confidence  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

6.  Proxies  encourage  sloppy  scheduling. 
Unbusinesslike  scheduling  in  the  House  is 
a  di.sgrace.  Use  of  proxies  takes  away  the 
principal  Incentive  for  orderly  and  timely 
scheduling  of  House  business. 

Even  though  the  rules  of  the  93rd  Congress 
encouraged  proxy  voting,  some  committees 
(Appropriations,  Rules  and  Banking  and 
Currency)  abohshed  this  practice  without 
any  noticeable  negative  effects  on  the  legis- 
lative process.  The  successful  effort  of  the 
Democratic  majority  to  reinstate  proxy  vot- 
ing is  a  prime  example  of  backtracking  on 
reform. 

APPORTIONMENT    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus  has  de- 
manded that  Democrats  be  represented  on 
all  committees  of  the  House  by  a  ratio  of 
2-1,  plus  one. 

Republicans  originally  did  not  object,  be- 
cause of  the  unfounded  belief  that  the  ratio 
would  apply  only  to  full  committees.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  ratio  has  been  applied  to  all 
subcommittees  and  conference  committees 
as  well. 

In  binding  all  Democrats  under  a  "unit 
rule",  the  Caucus  easily  Implemented  this 
unfair  ratio  while  the  Speaker  was  similarly 
bound.  Rules  brought  to  the  fioor,  under 
such  despotic  procedure,  prohibited  Repub- 
licans from  offering  amendments. 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  the  two- 
thirds  plus  one  rule  has  been  dramatically 
exposed  In  subcommittee  assignment  and 
in  potential  conference  commltee  assign- 
ments. Subcommittees,  under  this  rule,  must 
be  7-3  or  9-4,  and  the  unfairness  of  the 
plus  one  magnifies  the  majority  percentage 
from  67  to  70%.  On  conference  committees, 
especially  the  critical  tax  conferences,  where 
House  delegates  are  traditionally  small,  the 
proportions  are  worse.  Suggestions  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  3-1  or  5-2  ratios  which 
would  destroy  equity  by  raising  Democrat 
ratios  as  high  as  75% 

Republican  participation  on  conference 
committees,  under  the  23  plus  1  require- 
ment, would  Invariably  be  limited  to  one, 
or  at  best,  two  Members.  This  unduly  llimts 


the  spectrum  of  Republican  vlewp<rint8 
which  can  be  represented.  Minority  Members 
advocating  a  blend  of  differing  positions  on 
an  Issue  would  be  excluded  from  conference 
committee  participation  by  the  Imposition 
of  this  unfair  ratio.  This  severely  limits  the 
presentation  of  minority  views  and  increases 
the  likelihood  of  unchallenged,  steamrollered 
laws. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  rule  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  one  requiring  ratios  which 
generally  conform  to  the  ratios  in  the  House 
itself  and  that  the  Speaker  and  Minority 
Leader  be  empowered  to  exchange  committee 
positions  depending  on  current  requests  of 
their  caucuses. 

QUORUMS 

The  Task  Force  firmly  opposes  any  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Members  needed 
to  constitute  a  quorum  in  committee  meet- 
ings. Any  new  rule  subverting  the  standard 
quorum  in  House  committees  will  only  de- 
base the  democratic  process,  reduce  the  in- 
centives for  broad-based  participation  and 
cast  public  doubt  on  the  legislative  product 
of  this  body.  The  proposal  for  reducing  the 
number  of  Members  needed  to  constitute  a 
quorum  endorses  Increased  absenteeism  and 
non-partlclpatlon.  It  is  necessitated  by  the 
present  system  allowing  certain  favored 
Democratic  Members  to  have  multiple  as- 
signments on  key  committees. 

The  Task  Force  urges  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  make  proposals  which  will  serve 
to  democratize  House  proceedings.  Instead 
of  those  which  only  narrow  the  base  of  par- 
ticipation. Now  is  not  the  time  to  propose 
rule  changes  which  will  Increase  the  domi- 
nance of  House  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen  while  serving  as  an  Induce- 
ment for  Members  to  stay  home  and  rest. 


MERGING  VILLAGE  CORPORATIONS 
UNDER  ALASKA  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  merger  or  consolidation  of  village 
corporations  formed  within  the  same 
region  of  Alaska  under  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Many  of  the  village  corporations  esJ 
tablished  imder  the  act  have  found  that 
they  are  simply  too  small  to  manage 
their  resources  effectively.  For  example, 
the  11  village  corporations  in  the  NANA 
region — one  of  the  12  regions  created 
under  the  Settlement  Act — are  seeking 
to  merge  with  the  NANA  Regional  Corp. 
The  funds  of  these  village  corporations 
have  proven  insufficient  to  allow  their 
profitable  operation  and  experienced 
Native  management  talent  scarce.  Many 
of  these  villages  are  in  extremely  remote 
locations,  with  limited  facilities  for  com- 
munication or  transportation  to  and 
from  the  outside  world.  For  these  rea- 
sons NANA  has  been  carrying  the  village 
corporations,  assisting  them  with  virtu- 
ally all  required  administrative  actions. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  village  cor- 
porations have  concluded  that  their  best 
chances  for  long-term  survival  lie  In 
merging  with  each  other  or  with  NANA. 
By  pooling  their  resources  and  business 
management  skills,  the  corporations 
would  be  able  to  operate  on  a  larger, 
more  efficient  and  economically  viable 
basis. 
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Enactment  of  tliis  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  prohibit 
ar,y  sale,  assignment  or  other  alienation 
of  stock  in  any  regional  or  village  cor- 
P'iv.tion  by  its  stccliholders  until  1991 — 
'ZH  years  alter  Cia-Ament.  Thene  restric- 
tions on  alienalion  apply  to  mergers  or 
ccnsolidations  cccuring  piimiant  to 
Alac-ka  State  law.  Ixi  siich  mergers  or 
consoiidatioui,  the  c;:choi\ge  l)y  a  share- 
holder of  his  stock  in  cne  corporation  for 
stock  in  another  corporation  constitutes 
alienation.  This  IcslrJation,  wliich  modi- 
fies the  rcstrictiors  on  alienation  of  vil- 
lage and  regional  corporation  stock,  is 
reci'Led  to  permit  mergers  or  con.solida- 
tions. 

This  bill  would  authorize  mergers  or 
consolidations  only  among  villase  cor- 
porations within  the  same  region.  It  also 
wotild  permit  the  subsequent  merger  of 
any  merged  corporations  with  other 
merged  corporations  within  the  same  re- 
gion. The  timing  of  any  merger  is  left  to 
the  corporations  to  decide.  They  would 
not  be  required  to  merge  all  at  once.  Any 
coi-porations  resultmg  from  mergers 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  bill  would 
continue  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
enrolled  Alaskan  Natives. 

The  bill  v^ould  allow  mergers  to  be 
voted  on  and  approved  before  as  well  as 
after  the  bill's  enactment.  Whether  the 
merger  could  be  earned  out  would  be 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to 
allow  corporations  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  merging  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Once  a  merger  has  taken  place,  the 
merged  corporation  would  be  entitled  to 
all  rights  and  benefits  and  be  subject  to 
all  the  restrictions  and  obligations  pre- 
viously applicable  under  the  Settlement 
Act  to  the  corporations  involved  in  the 
merger.  Transfers  of  rights  and  titles 
pursuant  to  a  merger  would  not  affect 
the  tax  exemptions  granted  by  the  Set- 
tlement Act. 

Two  provisions  of  this  bill  deal  with 
certain  rights  of  shareholdeis.  The  first 
affirms  the  rights  accorded  under  Alaska 
law  to  shareholders  who  dissent  to  a 
merger  or  consolidation.  Such  share- 
holders may  make  demand  for  payment 
of  the  value  of  their  shares,  and  if  the 
merger  becomes  effective,  the  corpoi-a- 
tion  must  buy  out  their  shares. 

The  second  provision  permits  the 
terms  of  mei-gcr  to  include  the  elimina- 
tion of  extra  dividend  rights  given  to 
nonvillage  residents  imder  the  Settle- 
ment Act.  In  a  merger  of  village  corpo- 
rations into  a  larger  corporation  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of 
shares  would  be  eliminated  and  all  stock- 
holders placed  on  the  same  footing.  The 
nonvillage  residents  would  relinquish 
their  extra  dividend  rights,  but  in  ex- 
change they  would  acquire  a  percentage 
share  of  the  assets  formerly  held  by  the 
village  corporations.  Under  Alaska  law 
this  exchange  of  rights  as  part  of  a  merg- 
er can  occur  only  if  the  class  of  share- 
holder affected  votes  on  the  merger 
separately  as  a  class  and  votes  in  favor 
of  it.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which 
requires  any  merger  to  be  approved  by 
a  vote  of  all  the  stockholders,  such  a 
separate  vote  v.ould  be  unnecessars'. 


This  proposal  authorizing  mergers  and 
consolidations  of  village  and  regional  cor- 
poi"ations  has  strong  support  within 
Alaska  Native  communities.  At  informal 
meetmgs  in  the  villages,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  village  coitx) ration  stock- 
holuGi  3  indicated  that  they  favor  mergers 
and  asked  the  various  boards  to  pursue 
the  proposal.  This  support  is  in  r.o  small 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Natives  in 
the  vmious  villages  feel  closely  bound 
by  their  common  heritage  and  history. 
Reg'.rdless  of  v.hat  village  in  th3  region 
tliry  m.fiy  be  from  and  in  v.liich  village 
co'"por.ition  they  may  be  stockholders, 
they  view  them.selvcs  as  imited  as  part 
of  the  region.  As  such,  their  main  In- 
terest is  in  the  .'rinvival  of  the  region  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  regional  corpora- 
tion. 

Alaska  Nr.ti.es  strongly  desire  to  have 
tliGir  village  and  regional  coi-porations 
saccerd  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
self-siiflicicncy.  However,  their  experi- 
ences had  led  them  to  realize  that  they 
cannot  reach  that  goal  if  their  corpora- 
tions continue  to  exist  as  small,  separate 
entities.  Thus,  mergers  of  the  village 
corporations  is  vital  to  their  development 
into  strong  orgainzations  capable  of  han- 
dlins  the  many  and  diverse  needs  of  the 
corporations  and  their  shareholders.  This 
legislation  would  merely  provide  the  vil- 
lage corporations  with  the  option  to 
mcrfje  if  they  perceive  such  action  to  be 
ia  their  best  interest. 

Tlie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.B.  4581 
.*.  bill  to  a«Uiori;^e  certain  corporations  under 

the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 

to   merge   or   con-olidate,    and   for   other 

purposes 

Cc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Rrpre^cntatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrats  assemljlcd.  That  (a) 
not'.vithstanding  a'ly  provision  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688), 
any  corporation  created  pursuant  to  section 
7(d)  or  8(a)  of  such  Act  within  any  of 
the  twelve  regions  of  Alaska,  as  established 
by  section  7(a)  of  such  Act,  may,  at  any 
time,  merge  or  consolidate,  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  with  any  other  of  such  corporation 
or  corporations  created  for  the  same  region. 

(b)  Any  corporations  resulting  from  said 
mergers  or  consolidations  further  may  merge 
or  consolidate  with  other  sxxch  merged  or 
consolidated  corporations  within  the  same 
region  or  with  other  of  the  corporations 
created  in  said  region  pursuant  to  section 
7(d)  or  8(a)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  Such  mergers  or  consolida- 
tions sliall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  approved  by  vote  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  corporations  participating  therein, 
and  may  take  place  pursuant  to  votes  of 
shareholders  held  either  before  or  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  the  effective- 
ness of  any  such  mergers  or  consolidations 
the  corporations  resulting  therefrom  and  the 
shareholders  thereof  shall  succeed  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and 
benefits  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
receipt  of  lands  and  moneys  and  exemptions 
from  various  forms  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  taxation,  and  shall  be  suiiject  to  aU 
the  restrictions  and  obligations  of  such  Act, 
r,3  are  applicable  to  the  corporations  and 
shareholders  v.hlch  participated  in  said 
mergers  or  consolidations  or  as  would  have 
been  applicable  if  the  mergers  or  consolida- 
tions and  transfers  of  rights  and  titles 
thereto  had  not  taken  place. 

(o)  Notwithstanding  the  provi-ions  of  sec- 


tion 7(h)(1)  or  8(c)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  the  etockholders  of 
any  corporation  participating  In  any  such 
mergers  or  consolidations  may  exercise  the 
rights  accorded  under  Alaska  law  to  dissent- 
ing shareholders  in  a  merger  or  consolidation. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  7(m)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  In  any  merger  or  consolida- 
tion In  which  the  class  of  stockhclders  of  a 
regional  corporation  who  are  not  residents  of 
any  of  the  villages  In  the  region  are  entitled 
under  Alaska  law  to  vote  as  a  class,  the 
terms  of  the  merger  or  consolidation  maj 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  right  of 
said  class  to  receive  dividends  pursuant  to 
s.-'ld  section  7(m). 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  ether  law,  no 
such  corporation  referred  to  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  may  so  merge  or  consolidate 
unless  that  corporation's  shareholders  have 
approved  such  merger  or  consolidation  of 
that  corporation  with  any  other  such  cor- 
poration or  corporations. 


BUSINESS    WEEK    POn^TS    TO   BAD 

MANAGEMENT  AT  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  Business  Week,  March 
17,  outlines  the  growing  questions  about 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  magazine  states: 

Simmering  In  the  background  is  a  poten- 
tially more  explosive  question  of  managerial 
responsibility  at  the  Fed:  Just  how  well  is 
the  njency  Itself  being  run,  as  the  largest, 
most  powerful,  and  mo't  complex,  financial 
enterprise  in  the  world? 

These  are  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress itself  should  be  asking  and  that  is 
why  I  have  Introduced  legislation — 
along  with  95  other  Members  of  the 
House — to  require  a  full-scale,  top-to- 
bottom  audit  of  the  entire  Federal 
Reserve  System  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  As  the  Business  Week 
article  cleaily  indicates,  Congress  and 
the  public  ought  to  know  more  about 
how  this  massive  agency  runs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Business  Week  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  total  assets  of  more  than 
$113.6  billion — more  than  twice  the  as- 
sets of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  world's 
largest  commercial  bank. 

The  magazine  goes  on  to  note: 

But  the  Fed  Is  under  none  of  the  dis- 
cipline imposed  on  other  banks  and  agen- 
cies. Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  has 
a  say  in  how  the  regional  Fed  banks  em- 
ploy their  vast  resources  .  .  .  Finally,  there 
is  no  discipline  of  a  "bottom  line"  on  the 
Fed's  earnings  statement — no  net  earnings 
or  budget  appropriation  to  worry  about  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  this  excellent  article  "An  Acid 
Test  for  the  Fed's  Management": 
An  Acid  Test  for  the  Fed's  Management 
The  Congressional  attack  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  shows  signs  of  broadening  and  deep- 
ening. So  far,  the  main  thrust  has  been  the 
House  and  Senate  resolutions  that  would 
direct  the  Fed  to  Increase  the  rate  of  mone- 
tary growth  (BW-Mar.  10).  But  simmering 
in  the  background  is  a  potentially  more  ex- 
plosive question  of  managerial  responsibility 
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at  the  Fed :  Just  how  well  Is  the  agency  itself 
being  run,  as  the  largest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  complex  financial  enterprise  in  the 
world? 

That  question  is  being  asked  right  now 
only  by  the  most  knowledgeable  experts  on 
Federal  Reserve  operations.  B\it  it  could  flare 
at  any  moment  into  a  major  public  issue — 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  Fed  is  trying 
to  tighten  up  Its  management.  The  experts 
believe  that  continuation  of  tiie  Fed's  hal- 
lowed independence  will  rest  ultimately  not 
only  on  whether  the  agency  supplies  tlie 
country  with  too  much  money  or  too  little 
but  also  on  how  efficiently  it  manages  its  vast 
resources — some  29.000  employees  and  $6.3- 
billion  revenues  in  1974.  Any  evidence  of  op- 
erational mismanagement  is  likely  to  be  far 
more  obvious  to  Congress  and  the  public 
than  any  Judgment  about  where  the  truth 
lies  in  arcane  disputes  over  monetary  policy. 

PERENNIAL    CRITICS 

Congressional  concern  over  Fed  opera- 
tions is  a  legacy  of  81-year-oId  Representa- 
tive Wright  Patman  (D-Tex. ).  Altho\igh  de- 
posed this  year  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Patman  hangs  on  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  monetary 
policy.  And  this  week,  as  In  past  years,  he 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  audits  of 
the  Fed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

By  law,  the  Fed  has  been  immune  from 
government  audit  since  1933.  But  Patman 
now  looks  for  support  of  a  full-dress  Fed  re- 
view from  Senator  William  Proxmire  (D- 
Wls.),  the  new  Senate  Banking  Committee 
chairman,  who  is  far  more  critical  of  the 
Fed  than  former  committee  chairmen. 

In  preparing  Itself  against  tlie  contingency 
of  Congressional  investigation,  the  Fed  is 
In  the  throes  of  a  major  managerial  reform. 
The  seven  members  of  the  Fed's  Board  of 
Governore,  under  the  stern  chairmanship  of 
Arthur  Burns,  have  embarked  on  a  house- 
cleaning  that  is  shaking  up  the  heretofore 
sacrosanct  Fed  bureaucracy.  Says  Fed  gov- 
ernor Jeffrey  M.  Bucher:  "One  of  the  best 
ways  to  protect  the  Fed's  cherished  inde- 
pendence is  to  manage  the  Internal  nftnlrs 
of  this  agency  in  sxich  a  way  tliat  v.e  are 
absolutely  above  reproach." 

BIG    BUSINESS 

This  is  a  mammoth  undertaking.  Burns, 
Bucher,  and  their  colleagues  are  responsible 
for  the  activities  of  12  semiautonomous 
regional  Reserve  banks.  And  by  far  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  Fed's  resources  is  employed 
In  tasks  other  than  applying  monetary  policy. 
Its  units  are  bankers'  banks,  holding  on  de- 
posit the  reserves  of  the  commercial  banking 
system.  But  in  their  handling  of  currency 
and  coins  and  in  check-clearing,  the  Fed 
banks,  like  other  banks,  are  like  factories. 

Assets  of  the  Fed  system  total  $113.6- 
billlon.  The  $6.3-bllllon  in  gross  earnings  last 
year  was  mostly  interest  on  the  system's 
portfolio  of  government  securities.  The  Fed 
has  more  than  twice  the  assets  of  Bank  of 
America,  the  largest  commercial  bank, 
though  It  has  fewer  employees. 

But  the  Fed  is  under  none  of  the  dis- 
cipline Imposed  on  other  banks  and  agencies. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  President  has  a 
say  In  how  the  regional  Fed  banks  employ 
their  vast  resources.  Member  commercial 
banks  are  required  to  hold  shares  in  the 
regional  banks,  but  they  have  no  voting 
rights  as  stockholders.  "The  Fed  does  not 
submit  to  audit  by  the  GAO.  although  Its 
self-audit  procedures  are  certified  by  Touche 
Ross  &  Co.  in  an  annual  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise. 

Finally,  there  is  no  discipline  of  a  "bottom 
line"  on  the  Fed's  earnings  statement — no 
net  earnings  or  budget  appropriation  to 
worry  about.  Last  year,  the  Fed,  as  re- 
quired, did  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  the 
$5.5-billion  that  was  left  after  the  Fed 
liad  satisfied  all  Its  expenses,  paid  a  e-^f, 
dividend  on  Its  stock,  and  made  a  contribu- 


tion to  surpltis.  That  was  a  little  more  than 
87 ',i  of  the  system's  gross  revenues. 

A    NEW    BROOM 

No  matter  how  unwieldy  Its  bureaucracy 
might  appear  to  outsiders,  the  Fed  will  be 
no  pushover  for  its  critics.  For  the  past  three 
years,  It  has  been  engaged  in  rigorous  oper- 
ational reform,  spearheaded  by  a  special 
three-governor  panel  on  bank  activities. 
Headed  by  John  E.  Sheehan.  a  former  man- 
agement consultant  at  McKlnsey  &  Co.,  the 
committee  also  Includes  Bucher,  a  former 
West  Coast  banker,  and  Philip  E.  Coldwell, 
a  no-nonsense  administrator  who  formerly 
headi.d  the  Dallas  Reserve  bank. 

So  zealous  has  this  committee  been  in 
finding  ways  to  inject  modern  management 
techniques  Into  Fed  operations  that  the 
board  has  come  under  .sharp  criticism  from 
within.  In  particular,  some  regional  banks 
fear  their  organizations  are  being  reduced 
to  little  more  than  "post  offices."  in  contra- 
vention of  the  public  interest  if  not  the 
essence  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  There 
seems  little  question  that  the  regional  Fed 
banks  are  yielding  more  and  more  of  their 
administrative  autonomy  to  the  Fed  board. 
The  Sheehan  committee,  for  example,  uses 
the  board's  statutory  authority — and  the 
force  of  its  members'  personalities — to  pre.ss 
a  program  that  includes: 

Linking  of  regional  bank  presidents'  sal- 
aries to  a  merit  system  that,  among  other 
things,  evaluates  their  participation  In 
monetary  policy  meetings  of  the  Fed's  Open 
Market  Committee. 

A  tight  lid  on  budgets,  new  office  construc- 
tion, and  salaries.  This  year,  some  regional 
banks  will  have  to  reduce  their  staffs. 

Rapid  introduction  into  individual  banks 
of  such  management  techniques  as  "zero 
cost  btidgeting"  and  "management  by  objec- 
tives" and  the  promotion  and  swapping 
amont;  banks  of  officers  who  perform  well  In 
these   programs. 

Sucii  steps  are  intended  to  Impose  on  Fed 
operations  a  discipline  that  they  have  al- 
ways lacked.  Not  that  past  boards  have 
been  .scandalous  spendthrifts,  but  like  most 
other  businesses,  the  Fed  has  been  the  victim 
of  rapid  cost  escalation  that  Is  Increasingly 
difficult  to  control.  Total  Fed  expenses  have 
doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  Payroll  ex- 
peiLses  have  gone  up  so  fast  that  Chairman 
Burns  has  expressed  private  fears  that  these 
costsS  could  "Impugn  the  integrity"  of  the 
Fed's  vaunted  fight  against  inflation.  The 
board's  as.sessment  on  the  regional  banks 
for  its  own  purposes,  and  for  certain  expen- 
ditures it  makes  In  behalf  of  all  the  banks, 
has  also  been  rising. 

To  be  sure.  Congress  itself  has  pushed 
the  Fed  into  Increasingly  complex  and  ex- 
pensive undertakings.  The  Fed's  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  oi  1970  are  considered  especially  onerous 
by  many  Fed  officers  who  are  now  processing 
more  than  2,000  requests  each  year  from 
banks  that  seek  to  diversify. 

MINIMIZING  THE  FLOAT 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  increase  in 
Fed  expenses  and  administrative  ditlicultles 
has  come  from  its  efforts,  under  strong  Con- 
gressional pressure,  to  reduce  the  float  in  the 
Fed's  check-clearing  system.  The  float  is 
created  when  the  Fed  gives  credit  to  a  bank 
that  deposits  its  customers'  checks  in  the 
Fed's  clearing  system  even  though  the  funds 
have  not  yet  been  collected  from  the  bank 
on  which  the  check  was  drawn.  To  give  the 
country  an  efficient  payments  mechanism, 
the  Fed  feels  It  must  make  these  credits 
within  two  business  days. 

By  creating  computerized  regional  check 
processing  centers  (RCPS),  the  Fed  has  cut 
the  time  it  takes  to  clear  checks,  reducing 
the  float  by  $2.1 -billion  in  the  past  tliree 
years.  Fed  officials  say  that  shrinking  the 
float  saves  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  float  supplies  reserves  to  the  banking 


system,  but  In  a  haphazard  way  that  some- 
times bedevils  the  managers  of  monetary 
policy.  Most  reserves  are  supplied  to  banks 
by  the  standard  means  of  buying  U.S.  secu- 
rities in  the  open  market  from  government 
bond  dealers,  who  are,  of  cour.se,  bank  de- 
positors. Since  practically  all  of  the  Interest 
paid  on  the.;e  securities  Is  returned  by  the 
Fed  to  the  Treasury,  it  actually  saves  money 
when  the  Fed  expands  these  purchases  to 
offset  a  reduction  in  the  float  on  which  tlie 
banks  hi;d  coimted  for  funds.  Sheehan  says 
that  the  RCPC  program  Is  paying  for  itself 
in  savings  to  taxpayers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regional  banks' 
check  processing  centers  have  been  inviting 
targets  for  c."st  control,  as  has  been  the  sys- 
tem's entire  currency  counting,  sorting,  and 
distribution  network.  "I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  big  a  factory  operation  we  have  in  the 
Fed,"  says  Bucher.  "We  have  to  push  extra 
hard  at  times  to  maintain  efficiency."  The 
board's  brush  with  new  technologies  in  the 
payments  mechanism  has  also  drawn  it  into 
bitter  controversies  with  banks  and  other 
business  interests. 

DUPLICATION    OF    EFFORT? 

Even  with  the  Fed's  computerized  regional 
check  processing  centers  in  action,  for  ex- 
ample, fully  two-thirds  of  all  checks  still  are 
cleared  in  private  clearing  systems  run  by 
commercial  banks.  Check-clearing  is  an  im- 
portant service  that  large  city  banks  offer 
their  country  cousins  and  that  leads  to  many 
other  lucrative  "correspondent"  relation- 
ships, such  as  consulting  and  accounting 
services. 

Many  banks  resent  the  encroachment  of 
the  Fed  into  a  private  business  that  they 
feel  they  do  better.  "Its  giant  computer  sys- 
tem and  its  payments  system,"  says  one  uni- 
versity economist,  "is  the  C-5A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve" — a  reference  to  the  cargo  plane 
that  was  plagued  by  huge  cost  overruns. 

Given  the  system's  mounting  expenses  and 
the  fact  that  the  Fed  Increasingly  finds  it- 
self slogging  through  ideological  minefields, 
"the  question  before  the  banks  and  the 
board,"  as  Coldwell  sees  it,  "has  not  been 
whether  the  system  should  become  more  cen- 
tralized but  how  that  should  be  achieved." 

On  this  point  at  least,  many  bank  officers 
agree.  Most  of  the  regional  banks  have  put 
consideiable  effort  into  correcting  the  short- 
comiJij;s  they  see  In  the  system's  operations. 
The  Cleveland  bank,  for  example,  is  such 
a  model  of  tight  fiduciary  control  that  Shee- 
han speaks  of  it  as  "a  good  center  for  de- 
veloping bank  executives."  Coldwell's  alma 
mater,  the  Dallas  bank,  along  with  the  Bos- 
ton bank  and  a  few  others,  voluntarily 
brought  in  management  consultants  several 
years  ago  to  Improve  operations. 

CENTRALIZATION  TREND 

Working  through  their  standing  confer- 
ences of  regional  bank  chairmen  and  presi- 
dents, the  banks  have  taken  such  Joint  cost- 
saving  steps  as  makUig  the  Minneapolis  bank 
a  central  purchasing  agent  for  such  system- 
wide  needs  as  computer  paper  and  money 
bags.  Tlie  Chicago  bank  handles  contracts 
for  much  of  the  system's  Inter-distrlct  trans- 
portation service,  and  Kansas  City  advises 
other  banks  on  the  purchase  of  armored-car 
and  courier  services. 

"These. "  says  the  president  of  one  of  the 
larger  Fed  banks,  "are  some  of  the  healthiest 
things  going  on  in  the  system — the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  a  system  and  not  just  12 
separate  banks."  But  many  regional  banks 
mightily  resent  what  they  regard  as  the 
high-handedness  that  has  gone  along  with 
centralization.  The  Fed  governors  themselves 
are  concerned  about  growing  difficulties  of 
communication  with  the  regional  banks. 
Some  of  the  most  polite  and  circumspect 
regional  bank  officials  have  begun  to  refer 
to  Sheehan  as  "that  industrial  engineer." 
Some  speak  of  calls  from  Burns  himself 
inquiring  about  the  "behavior"  of  lower-level 
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regional  bank  officers  that  does  not  reflect 
the  chairman's  notion  of  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  the  banks  to  the  board. 

At  this  i>olnt  there  appears  to  be  lltUe 
evidence  that  the  abUlty  of  the  regional 
baalLs  to  function  independently  has  been 
ianpaired  iu  significant  areas  such  as  eco- 
liOiiiic  research  and  deliberations  on  mone- 
tary policy.  But  the  board  members  and  the 
banks  share  concern  that  tlie  conflicts  over 
reform  of  central  banking  operations  might 
someday  have  that  effect. 

"Continued  conflict  over  operatlon.il  mat- 
ters cant  help  but  eventually  affect  a  man's 
I'ldependence  in  acting  on  monetary  policy 
natters."  says  Eucher.  "This  is  something 
that  scares  us,  and  it  is  something  we  have 
cot  to  watch."  That  sentiment  ly  shared  by 
many  outside  bankers  and  economists,  who 
recognize  that  much  of  the  Fed's  creativity 
comes  from  the  regional  banks  rather  than 
Irom  Washington. 
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such  we  look  forward  to  the  Law  or  the 
Seas  Conference  to  set  forth  interna- 
tional agreements  in  this  regard.  How- 
ever, tills  legislation  will  institute  for  the 
United  States  consei-vktion  policies  and 
limitations  without  those  international 
agreements  if  they  are  not  forthcoming 
from  the  conference.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  implementation  of  such  limita- 
tions and  regtUation  of  our  fishery  re- 
sources imtil  such  time  as  acceptable 
international  agreements  v>i]l  .'^'.ipei-cede 
these  measure?;. 


SAN  ANTONIO— A  CI 
REDEEMED— II 


TY 


THE  EMERGENCY  MARINE  FISHER- 
IES PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  began  a  week  of  hear- 
ings on  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
a  200-mile  fishing  zone.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommitee,  I  want  to  Insure  that 
the  committee  has  the  benefit  of  all  pos- 
sible alternatives  when  considering  this 
most  important  piece  of  legislation.  To- 
ward that  end,  I  am  today  introducing 
H.R.  4582,  the  Emergency  Marine 
Fisheries  Piotection  Act  of  1975.  a  bill  to 
extend,  pending  international  agree- 
ment, the  fisheries  management  respon- 
sibility and  authority  of  the  United 
States  over  the  fish  in  certain  ocean 
areas  in  order  to  conserve  and  protect 
6uch  fish  from  depletion  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  of  the  United  States  to  200 
nautical  miles  and  would  give  the  United 
States  management  authority  over 
anadromous  fish  spawned  in  our  waters 
throughout  their  migratory  range. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  11,  1974, 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  27  and  which  was  re- 
Introduced  last  week  by  Senator  Warren 
O.  Macnuson  as  Senate  bill  S.  961,  and 
appears  at  page  5306  of  the  Record. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  several  bills  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
The  most  significant  difference  is  that 
It  contains  fish  management  features 
which  are  not  reflected  fai  previously  sub- 
mitted proposals. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  this  legislation  within  the 
next  several  months  in  order  to:  First, 
begin  to  protect  our  dwindling  fisheries' 
resources;  and  second,  to  demonstrate 
to  those  who  are  about  to  convene  at  the 
forthcoming  United  Nations  Law  of  the 
Seas  Conference,  our  resolve  to  establish 
protective  legislation  for  this  most  im- 
portant national  resoiurce.  This  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  negotiating 
and  establishing  such  conservation  ef- 
forts in  an  International  forum  and  as 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzale7)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  San  An- 
tonio took  the  first  step  toward  its  own 
redemption  by  filing  a  suit  for  damages 
against  its  supplier  of  natural  gas,  which 
violated  its  contract.  According  to  that 
contract,  the  gas  supplier  was  to  provide 
San  Antonio  with  all  its  gas  requirements 
for  a  period  of  20  years,  a  period  which 
does  not  expire  until  April  1,  1982.  Half- 
way through  this  contract,  the  supplier 
defaulted.  The  company,  Coastal  States 
Gas,  created  a  situation  in  which  they 
had  a  dally  obligation  to  deliver  much 
more  gas  than  they  could — with  a  dally 
shortfall  of  as  much  as  500  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  San  Antonio  and  other  cities  de- 
pending on  Coastal  are  paying  four,  five, 
and  even  six  times  as  much  for  natural 
gas  as  their  contracts  call  for. 

Obviously,  if  contracts  mean  anything. 
Coastal  is  liable  for  some  veiT  substantial 
damages.  According  to  their  Texas  at- 
torneys, in  private  notes.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  company  to  claim  that 
their  failure  to  deUver  gas  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  force  beyond  their  control — 
the  shortfalls  were  too  great  for  that. 

It  was  the  patent  mismanagement  and 
fraudulent  conduct  of  the  Coastal  man- 
agement that  resulted  in  actions  being 
taken  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  against  Coastal;  and  it  was 
this  misconduct  too  which  caused  the 
company  to  agree  to  a  court  judgment 
setting  up  a  separate,  independent,  court 
supervised  management  for  its  Texas 
subsidiary,  the  Lo-Vaca  Gathering  Co. 
According  to  the  now-president  of  Lo- 
Vaca,  the  potential  damages  that  could 
be  assessed  because  of  the  contract  de- 
faults stemming  from  Coastal's  malfeas- 
ance could  approach  $3.6  billion. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  prospect  of 
these  damages  cause  much  concern. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  writs  and 
judgments  cannot  be  bmned  for  fuel,  and 
so  they  urge  that  the  damage  suits  be 
dropped.  They  miss  the  point. 

In  the  first  place,  a  contract  is  a  con- 
tract. San  Antonio  and  other  commu- 
nities contracted  with  Coastal  in  good 
faith;  they  are  entitled  to  damages.  If 
this  particular  gas  contract  means  noth- 
ing, then  no  contract  means  anj-thing.  If 
great  crimes  are  too  big  for  punishment, 
then  the  lesson  Is  obvious :  commit  great 
crimes,  and  escape  the  consequences.  I 
believe  that  if  any  couti-act  is  ever  going 


to  mean  anything,  San  Antonio  has  to 
insist  on  its  rights  in  this  case.  The  city 
is  entitled  to  relief;  Its  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  have  theh-  rights  and  interests 
protected. 

In  the  second  place,  the  lawsuits  filed 
by  Coastal's  customers  offer  only  rea- 
sonable assm'ance  that  the  company  is 
going  to  be  operated  in  an  honest  way 
Coastal  could  be  bankrupted  by  the 
damages  resulting  from  these  lawsuits 
filed  by  San  Antonio  and  other  custom- 
ers. If  that  is  what  it  takes  to  get  the 
public  interest  represented  iu  the  man- 
agement of  that  company,  it  is  a  fair 
price  to  pay.  If  it  takes  bankruptcy  to  get 
the  Lo-Vaca  company  severed  once  and 
for  all  from  the  grasp  of  Coastal  States, 
then  that  is  a  fair  price  to  pay. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  Lo-Vaca  Co. 
is  operated  in  a  way  that  makes  it  rea- 
sonably independent  of  Oscar  Wyatt  The 
public  interest  is  at  least  represented  by 
the  com-t,  and  the  court's  supervisory 
manager.  But  if  the  legal  pressures  are 
dropped,  that  independence  would  disap- 
pear, and  San  Antonio  would  once  again 
have  its  fate  tied  to  the  whims  and  de- 
liberate mismanagement  of  the  vulpine 
Oscar  Wyatt. 

If  Coastal  resumed  control  of  Lo-Vaca 
tomorrow,  much  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  company's  independ- 
ent management  would  be  instantly 
undone.  What  public  trust  that  exists  in 
Lo-Vaca  would  disappear.  The  Inde- 
pendent management  would  be  in  jeop- 
ardy, subject  to  the  revenge  of  Wyatt, 
to  the  extent  that  their  hidependence 
has  caused  him  financial  gi'ief  and  other 
pain. 

If  Lo-Vaca  is  going  to  be  effective  as 
an  independent  company,  its  independ- 
ence has  to  be  assured.  That  means  that 
Coastal  cannot  be  given  any  prospect  of 
regaining  control  over  Lo-Vaca.  The 
lawsuits  of  San  Antonio  and  other  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  assurance. 

Those  who  counsel  that  San  Antonio 
should  drop  its  lawsuit,  and  there  is 
much  talk  of  this,  feel  that  successful 
negotiations  can  be  obtained  only  if  the 
legal  air  is  cleared.  But  in  my  view,  the 
lawsuits  are  the  only  weapon  San  An- 
tonio has  available  to  defend  its  legiti- 
mate rights  and  interests. 

Those  lawsuits  represent  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  from  Osca^.-  Wyatt 
and  Coastal  States.  If  that  company  is 
not  willing  to  give  Lo-Vaca  its  inde- 
pendence, and  help  assure  that  it  has  a 
useful  future  as  an  independent  com- 
pany, there  is  no  reason  for  San  Antonio 
to  make  any  settlement. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation;  yet  I  believe  that  San  An- 
tonio has  no  choice  but  to  pursue  its 
remedies  in  court,  as  the  best  hope  of 
obtaining  some  justice  out  of  a  sorry 
situation.  I  hope  that  tliose  who  are  now 
seeking  to  be  elected  to  tlie  San  An- 
tonio City  Council  will  join  me  in  urging 
that  the  legal  remedies  the  city  is  seek- 
ing will  not  be  dropped,  until  and  unless 
there  is  absolute  assurance  that  the 
Coastal  States  management  of  Oscar 
Wyatt  and  his  cronies  will  never  again 
enter  into  the  decisions  of  the  Lo-Vaca 
Gathering  Co.  The  victim  of  Wyatt's  de- 
ceit could  hardly  insist  on  anything  less; 
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sui'ely  the  city  deserves  a  management 
that  it  can  trust,  and  that  is  definitely 
not  the  management  of  Coastal's 
lomider. 

Many  serious  citizens  have  given  care- 
ful thought  to  the  problem  of  obtaining 
a  stable  relationship  for  the  city,  with 
a  reliable  supplier  of  natm-al  gas.  Most 
of  tliese  citizens  have  thought  about  a 
so-called  spinoff  of  Lo-Vaca,  and  this 
is  certainly  woiUi  considering.  I  have 
analyzed  the  situation  in  a  letter,  pai'ts 
of  which  are  pertinent  to  this  discussion: 
Letter  by  Mr.  Gonzalez 
As  I  see  It,  San  Antonio  managed  to  avoid 
an  energy  catastrophe  when  Coastal  LoVaca 
went  Into  default  on  its  contracts.  The  city 
now  has  enough  equipment  and  emergency 
fuel  on  hand  to  meet  almost  any  contin- 
gency, .save  a  complete  collapse  of  Coastal/ 
LoVaca.  Our  real  problem  as  a  community 
is  to  deal  vlth  the  long-range  energy 
problem. 

The  heart  of  our  long  range  pioblem  Is 
whether  or  not  any  gas  supplier  can  In  the 
future  commit  gas  to  San  Antonio  for  use 
as  boiler  fuel.  In  other  words,  when  the 
Coastal/LoVaca  contract  expires  on  AprU  1, 
1982,  would  It  be  possible  for  anybody  to 
furnish  the  city  gas  to  use  in  its  generating 
plants? 

Conservative  estimates  say  tliat  the  answer 
to  this  is  "no."  LoVaca's  supervisor-man- 
ager says  flatly  that  Coastal  cannot  meet 
the  totaUty  of  gas  requirements  under  their 
existhig  contracts  "no  matter  what  the  price 
assumptions  are."  (James  W.  Hargrove.  Let- 
ter to  Judge  Charles  D.  Mathews,  August  20, 
1974).  This  estimate  has  also  been  given  In 
private  conversations  I  have  had  with  Roy 
Durst,  a  former  court  appointee  to  the  Lo- 
Vaca Board  of  Directors.  Coastal's  president, 
Mr.  Greehey,  may  be  somewhat  more  opti- 
mistic, but  I  have  seen  nothing  that  indi- 
cates he  really  believes  LoVaca  can  ever 
meet  all  its  commitments  again.  If  this  pes- 
Blmistic  conclusion  is  correct,  we  have  to  go 
on  the  assumption  that  nobody  could  supply 
San  Antonio  with  boiler  gas  after  April  1, 
1982.  However,  everybody  concedes  that  there 
would  be  no  problem  in  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  for  other  purposes. 

Can  San  Antonio  assume  that  a  rehabili- 
tated and  Independent  LoVaca  supply  Its 
long  range  fuel  needs?  This  is  a  question  that 
demands  very  careful  evaluation,  by  experts 
in  the  gas  business.  There  Is,  after  all,  a  seri- 
ous question  here.  Some  estimates  indicate 
that  there  are  very  large  quantities  of  un- 
discovered gas  available,  and  within  reach 
of  the  Coastal /LoVaca  system.  But  if  there 
are,  how  much  of  the  potential  supply  Is  not 
«  already  committed,  and  hence  not  available 
to  a  healthy  pipeline  company?  Supervisor 
Hargrove  says  that  he  knows  of  only  one  or 
two  fields  in  LoVaca's  area  today  that  are 
uncommitted,  and  which  might  contain  as 
much  as  one  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Coastal's  present  requirements  are  about  2.4 
billion  cubic  feet  a  day,  of  which  it  can  meet 
only  about  1.9  to  2  billion.  He  might  be  pes- 
simistic, but  we  already  know  the  cost  of 
being  overly  optimistic  in  the  matter  of  re- 
serve data. 

Given  our  bitter  experiences  with  the 
Spice  report,  and  with  the  Coastal  chair- 
man's bright  claims,  which  were  made  as 
late  as  1971.  I  think  that  the  very  first  ques- 
tion any  energy  plan  for  San  Antonio  must 
resolve  Is  whether  the  city  can  expect  to 
receive,  over  the  long  run,  as  much  gas  per 
day  as  it  Is  getting  now— and  specifically, 
eas  that  Is  used  for  boiler  fuel.  For  while  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  can  get  gas 
lor  heating,  cooking,  and  other  high  priority 
«ses  for  the  Indefinite  future.  It  is  possible 
that  no  boUer  fuel  at  all  will  be  available 
alter  the  current  contract  expires—or  If  any 
w  avaUable,  whether  it  would  be  anvthlng 


like  enough  to  meet  demand.  Such  a  ques- 
tion requires  Independent  and  e.^pert  opin- 
ion, and  this  should  be  obtained  soonest.  It 
is  surprising  to  me  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  input  from  experienced  gas  men 
like  John  Newman,  in  negotiations  covering 
the  possible  rehabilitation  of  XoVaca,  given 
the  crucial  importance  of  this  question. 

I  raise  this  point  because  if  San  Antonio 
pays  a  high  price  to  get  LoVaca  .separated 
frcm  Coastal,  It  is  pos.sible  that  we  will  not 
reiiDy  have  improved  our  posltLin  .Tt  all. 
This  Is  what  I  would  recommend: 
Flr.st:  that  a  determination  be  made,  as 
.ii^curntely  as  possible,  concerning  i:ie  possi- 
bility of  meeting  all  of  LoVaca's  contract 
requirements  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
espe -lal-ly  after  the  present  contract  expires; 
and 

tjccond:  given  this  estimate,  that  a  firm, 
long  range  energy  program  for  the  commu- 
nity be  drawn  up  and  implemented  at  once. 
Whatever  program  of  action  is  adopted. 
it  must  meet  the  test  of  credibility.  It  must 
be  based  on  the  best  available  information; 
it  niu.st  be  within  financial  reach;  it  must  be 
within  technological  means;  it  must  be 
achievable  within  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time;  and  It  must  enjoy  public  stipport.  Pub- 
lic confidence  has  been  shattered  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Coastal  States;  LoVaca,  and  no  plan 
of  action  that  does  not  rebuild  that  con- 
fidence can  have  much  hope  of  sui^cess.  ThLs 
means  that  there  be  a  full  public  discussion 
of  our  problem,  and  the  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

One  plan  seems  to  be  a  response  or  coun- 
ter proposal  to  one  outlined  by  Tom  Berg 
a  .short  time  ago. 

The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  (a)  San 
Antonio  has  no  alternative  but  to  do  busi- 
ness with  LoVaca  for  the  Indefinite  future; 
(b)  Coastal  States  might  tire  of  providing 
financial  support  to  LoVaca  (though  the 
level  of  this  support  has  declined  recently 
except  for  capital  contributions  required  by 
the  Court)  and  the  result  would  be  a  col- 
lapse of  LoVaca;  (c)  that  successful  prose- 
cution of  penduig  litigation  would  be  self- 
defeating,  in  that  it  could  lead  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  both  Coastal  States  and  LoVaca, 
which  would  gravely  affect  pipeline  opera- 
tions; and  (d)  that  the  only  way  out  of  the 
Impasse  Is  to  separate  Coastal  and  LoVaca 
permanently. 

Assuming  that  study  should  show  that  San 
Antonio  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  doing 
business  with  LoVaca,  and  that  It  cannot  be 
allowed  to  collapse,  and  that  a  spin-off  would 
prevent  this,  these  are  the  minimum  ques- 
tions that  shoxUd  be  resolved: 

First :  under  what  conditions,  if  any,  could 
the  company  meet  Its  contract  obligations? 
Or.  restating  it.  would  the  spin-off,  given 
optimum  condlticjns,  get  us  a  better  gas  sup- 
ply? 

Second:  Is  a  spin-off  possible,  in  terms  of 
debt  obligations?  The  Zachry  proposal  sug- 
gests that  Coastal  would  absorb  all  of  the 
LoVaca  debt.  But  does  this  mean  only  Inter- 
company debt,  or  does  It  mean  all  of  the  debt 
to  which  both  are  party?  LoVaca  has  a  long- 
term  debt  of  $162  mUlion;  It  also  owes  Coast- 
al $58  million  In  Intercompany  loans;  and 
Coastal  has  equity  and  retained  earnings  In 
LoVaca  valued  at  $83  million.  <  Hargrove  to 
Mathews,  p.  34).  I  wonder  If  the  idea  U  for 
Coastal  to  absorb  all  this.  I  rather  doubt  It, 
so  the  problem  Is,  what  would  be  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  LoVaca  after  a  spin-off? 
Would  the  company  be  viable,  or  would  It 
more  nearly  resemble  United,  after  Penn- 
zoil  spun  It  off? 

Third:  and  critical  to  the  future  of  LoVaca 
is  the  question  of  who  would  own  what  gas 
reserves  and  leases.  It  woiUd  be  tragic  If  an 
Independent  LoVaca  were  merely  a  set  of 
empty  pipelines,  still  dependent  on  Coastal 
for  access  to  gas  supplies. 

Fourth:  could  competent,  aggressive  man- 
agement be  assured  for  a  spun-off  LoVaca? 


Fifth:  would  the  Independent  company  be 
more  capable  than  It  now  Is.  In  terms  of  find- 
ing and  exploithig  new  gas  supplies? 

Sixth:  since  It  is  unlikely  that  Coastal 
would  give  LoVaca  away  for  notliing,  v.ould 
the  price  of  the  spin-off  be  so  great  that 
gas  rates  would  be  higher  than  they  would  be 
if  the  companies  remained  integrated? 

And  finally,  it  seems  to  me  tiiat  even 
though  the  plan  is  much  superior  to  what 
Mr.  Eerg  proposed,  both  are  lackiij-  in  a 
crucial  respect:  they  represent  a  kind  of 
amnesty  lor  Oscar  Wyatt.  It  may  well  be 
that  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  the  ciilv  way  to 
meet  our  long-ranye  energy  needs.  Eut  even 
if  it  li.  I  think  tliai  damages  are  still  due 
to  the  injured  public,  and  that  there  ought 
to  at  least  be  some  recognition  by  Coastal 
of  v/rongdoing.  While  the  proposed  gift  of 
.Slock  Wyatt  would  receive  from  tlie  ■-pin-off, 
to  LoVaca,  and  Coastal's  forgiveness  of  Lo- 
Vaca debt  might  be  considered  a  kind  of 
damage  payment,  I  wonder  how  many  peo- 
ple would  believe  that  justice  has  been  done. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  long  resporse  to  the 
proposal.  But  I  think  It  is  better  lo  give 
you  my  complete  reaction,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  any  misunderstanding. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  have  a  credible, 
achievable  plan  to  meet  our  energv*  prob- 
lems. We  have  to  bear  especially  in  mind 
what  happens  at  the  end  of  the  present 
contract.  We  have  to  consider  realistically 
what  would  happen  if  LoVaca  were  to  col- 
lapse. But  I  think  it  is  crucial  to  bear  In 
mind  what  LoVaca  can  actually  pchleve, 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions.  Id  like  to 
see  a  total  energy  plan  brought  forward — 
one  with  realistic  data,  and  the  most  rea- 
sonable assumptions.  The  spin-off  idea  might 
well  be  a  part  of  It.  but  I  doubt  thnt  it  Is 
more  than  just  a  part. 


CXXI- 


-373— Part  6 


CIA  PILES  ON  AMERICANS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Government  Information  ai:d  In- 
dividual Rights  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  exemptions  in  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-579— 
that  affect  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Secret  Service,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  leadoff  witness  was  William  E. 
Colby,  Director  of  the  CIA,  who  revealed 
the  various  types  of  files  that  contain 
information  about  U.S.  citizens  which 
they  have  maintained,  "niere  was  consid- 
erable discussion  of  my  own  file,  v.hlch  I 
had  requested  some  time  ago  from  the 
CIA,  and  which  had  been  deUvered  to 
my  office  the  night  before  the  hearing. 
Some  of  the  material  had  been  obtained 
by  illegal  acts  of  opening  my  personal 
mail  while  acting  on  behalf  of  a  client 
when  I  was  practicing  law  in  New  York 
more  than  20  years  ago.  Other  material 
was  connected  with  pubUc  meetings  of 
vai-ious  peace  orgarizations  I  had  ad- 
dressed. While  Mr.  Colby  conceded  that 
none  of  the  material  collected  over  the 
years  by  the  CIA  about  my  activities  in- 
dicated anything  "improper",  I  was 
shocked  at  the  Agency's  cavalier  trampl- 
ing on  my  personal  rights  of  privacy  as 
a  citizen,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  its  apparent  disdain  of  basic 
American  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hearings  will  con- 
tinue next  Thursday,  March  13.  begin- 
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nlng  at  9  a.m.  In  room  2203,  Raybum 
House  OfBce  Biiilding.  Witnesses  on  that 
day  will  b3  Mr.  David  R.  Macdonald, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
will  discuss  the  exemption  of  the  Secret 
Sei-vice  Protective  Intelligence  record 
system  and  similar  systems  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Privacy  Act;  also  testifying 
will  be  Mr.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, who  will  discuss  the  activities  of  the 
IRS  Special  Services  Stafif  and  other  in- 
telligence activities  affecting  individual 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  point  I  include 
several  articles  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Colby  before  our  subcom- 
mittee yesterday: 

Associated  Press  Article  by  Jim  Adams 

Washington. — Rep.  Bella  S.  Abzug  dis- 
closed today  that  the  CTA  opened  some  of 
her  private  maU,  reported  on  a  meeting  she 
had  with  Viet  Cong  representatives  and  col- 
lected her  speeches  and  statements  against 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  D-N.Y..  held  up  tlae  CIA's  file 
on  herself  and  disclosed  some  of  its  con- 
tents at  a  hearing  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on   individual  rights,  which  she  heads. 

The  file  was  provided  by  William  E.  Colby, 
director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
who  outlined  for  the  committee  the  list  of 
files  that  the  Agency  keeps  on  U.S.  citizens 
and  acknowledged  that  some  material  in 
them  "may  not  l>e  appropriate." 

Mrs.  Abzug  said  that  the  CIA  file  on  her 
goes  back  to  1053,  when  as  a  lawyer  she  rep- 
resented clients  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

She  said  it  shows  the  CIA  opened  .some 
of  her  private  mall  "■involving  solely  my  rep- 
resentation of  clients  in  estate  cases." 

It  contains  a  report  on  a  meeting  she  and 
another  Congressman  had  with  Viet  Cong 
representatives,  her  attendance  at  a  women's 
strike  for  peace  conference  in  1967  and  an 
antiwar  speech  at  a  demonstration  in  New 
York   City  in    1971,  she  said. 

She  said  It  also  contains  minutes  of  a 
secret  meeting  of  an  imidentified  peace 
group. 

"It  is  a  reflection  of  the  kind  of  activity 
that  has  to  be  ended  on  the  part  of  the 
CIA,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  leaders  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee investigating  the  CIA  and  other  U.S.  in- 
telligence operations  met  with  President 
Ford  at  the  White  House  and  told  reporters 
they  got  a  qualified  pledge  of  cooperation 
from  the  President. 

Sen.  Frank  Church.  D-Idaho,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  said  that  Ford  expressed  the 
desire  to  help  them  but  would  weigh  their 
reqviests  for  Information  on  case-by-case 
basis. 

Dtn-ing  questioning  at  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee hearing,  Colby  assured  Mrs.  Abzug 
that  her  files  would  not  be  continued. 

But  he  said  that  some  of  the  information 
on  her  is  stUl  belnk  kept  secret  because  it 
might  disclose  intelligence  sources  and 
methods. 

"Are  you  suggesting  that  something  in  my 
file  shows  I  was  involved  in  anything  im- 
proper?" she  asked. 

"No,"  Mr.  Colby  replied. 

"Then  you  violated  my  right  to  privacy, 
did  you  not?"  Mrs.  Abzxig  asked. 

Colby  said  he  did  not  believe  the  agency 
had. 

Colby  said  the  Abzug  file  is  one  of  four 
the  CIA  has  on  members  of  Congress.  He 
said  there  also  are  references  to  some  former 
members. 

The  letters  were  opened  as  part  of  a  CIA 
program  of  opening  maU  from  people  In 
commiuilst  countries,  he  said.  The  progrnni 
was  discontinued  In  February  1973. 


The  file  on  the  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  People's  Provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  of  South  Vietnam,  the  Viet 
Cong's  political  arm,  resulted  from  CIA 
coverage  of  that  organization,  Colby  said. 

"We  incidentally  acquired  the  fact  that  you 
had  contact  with  them."  Colby  said.  "We 
were  not  following  you." 

The  minutes  of  the  Secret  Antiwar  Group's 
meeting  and  the  speech  in  New  York  City 
were  not  monitored  by  CIA  agents,  Colby 
said,  but  were  received  as  reports  from  an- 
other agency  that  were  distributed  to  "a 
number  of  agencies." 

Colby  also  testified  that  the  CIA  con- 
cluded there  was  no  substantial  foreign  ma- 
nipulation of  the  U.S.  antiwar  movement 
in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

He  said  the  CIA's  infiltration  of  22  agents 
into  antiwar  groups  and  development  of 
files  on  10.000  citizens  grew  from  an  effort 
to  determine  if  there  was  manipulation  of 
the  antiwar  activities. 

"We  determine  to  our  satisfaction  that  it 
did  not  exist  to  any  substantial  degree,"  he 
said. 

In  his  prepared  testimony,  Colby  said  the 
CIA  has  tliree  major  tj-pes  of  files  not  in- 
cluding such  administrative  categories  as 
personnel  and  correspondence  with  Congress- 
men. 

The  intelligence  biography  flies  contain 
"information  of  several  million  foreign  po- 
litical, military,  scientific,  economic,  tecii- 
nlcal  and  cultiu-al  personalties,"  he  said. 

These  include  an  unknown  number  of 
Americans,  he  said,  because  of  foreign  asso- 
ciations or  because  they  may  be  a  soiuce  of 
information. 

"Or  we  may  simply  have  made  a  mistake 
and  have  begun  a  record  on  a  person  whom 
we  believed  to  be  a  foreigner  but  who  is  a 
U.S.  citizen,"  Colby  said. 

He  said  the  second  major  category  con- 
tains biographies  for  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence activities  and  the  third  contains  the 
CIA's  intelligence  documents. 

United  Press  International  Article 

Washington. — Director  William  Colby  said 
today  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had 
any  number  of  reasons  and  means  of  collect- 
ing intelligence  files  on  American  citizens — 
often  without  their  knowledge — over  the 
past  27  years. 

Colby  explained  such  intelligence-gather- 
ing procedures  to  a  House  committee  headed 
by  Bella  Abzug,  D-N.Y.,  who  less  than  24 
hours  earlier  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
flle  the  CIA  had  on  her. 

Rep.  Abzug  said  the  file  contained  infor- 
mation on  her  antiwar  activities  obtained 
both  from  the  public  record  and  from  sur- 
veillance of  her  mail  dating  back  to  1963, 
when  she  was  practicing  law.  She  charged 
the  CIA  "seriously  violated  the  privacy  of 
my  clients"  by  opening  her  mail. 

Colby  did  not  dispute  her  charges.  He  said 
the  file  dealt  with  her  antiwar  activities  be- 
cause "we  picked  up  a  statement  you  made 
aboiit  an  organization  we  were  Interested  in." 

"I  see  there  are  certain  things  in  your  flle 
that  should  not  i>e  there,"  Colby  said.  "But 
some  of  them  are  legitimate." 

Rep.  Abzug  flred  back,  "are  you  suggesting 
there  is  anything  in  my  file  reflecting  Im- 
proper activity?" 

Colby  replied,  "No." 

But,  he  added,  mail  surveillance  of  Rep. 
Abzug  "has  been  terminated  and  will  not 
be  resumed."  He  also  said  that  the  CIA's  in- 
vestigation of  antiwar  groups  concluded 
'"there  was  no  foreign  manipulation  or  in- 
fluence." 

In  his  prepared  testimony,  Colby  conceded 
"there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
names  of  U.S.  citizens"  are  listed  in  various 
CIA  flies  Ijecause  of  cross-indexing  and  other 
procedures. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6,  1975] 

C.I.A.    Opened    Bella    Abzug's    Mail,    Kept 
20-Year  Pile 

(By  John  M.  Crewdson) 

Washington,  March  5. — Tlie  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  acknowledged  today  that 
it  maintained  a  dossier  for  more  than  20 
years  on  Representative  Bella  S.  Abzug,  that 
included  the  contents  of  letters  she  had 
wrlten  on  behalf  of  clients  while  she  was 
a  practicing  lawyer. 

The  C.I.A.  also  acknov.ledged  that  it  had 
opened  some  of  the  mail  of  the  Manhattan 
Democrat  and  had  retained  copies  of  her 
letters   iu   its  files. 

Mrs.  Abzug  said  at  a  House  subcommittee 
hearing  that  she  had  received  from  William 
E.  Colby,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
some  but  not  all  of  the  documents  contained 
in  at  least  two  separate  C.I.A.  flies  bearing 
her  name. 

The  flle  entries,  she  said,  dated  as  far  back 
as  1953  when,  as  a  lawyer,  she  represented  a 
client  before  the  now-defunct  House  Com- 
mitee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Subsequent  entries  included  the  contents 
of  two  letters  she  had  written  to  an  arm 
of  the  Soviet  Government  In  1958  and  1960  on 
behalf  of  clients  of  Russian  ancestry.  Mrs. 
Abzug  was  trying  to  locate  other  potential 
heirs  in  an  estate  case. 

"To  find  myself  in  your  files  is  outrageous," 
Mrs.  Abzug  stormed  at  Mr.  Colby,  who  testi- 
fied today  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual  Rights, 
which  the  New  York  Democrat  heads. 

"Lets  get  one  thing  clear  right  away,"  she 
said.  "Opening  mail  of  a  lawyer  representing 
a  client  is  clearly  illegal." 

Mr.  Colby,  who  nervously  drummed  his 
finger  on  the  witness  table  during  some  of 
her  outburst,  conceded  to  Mrs.  Abzug  that  "a 
considerable  amount  of  the  material  in  your 
file  shoiUd  not  be  in  there."' 

He  al.so  acknowledged  that,  hi  addition  to 
the  r.l.A.  "security"'  flle  begun  on  lier  in 
1953,  Mrs.  Abzug  was  one  of  four  present 
or  former  members  of  Congress  on  whom 
special  counterintelligence  files  were  kept 
as  part  of  the  agency"s  operations  against 
Vietnam  war  dissidents. 

He  would  not  identify  the  three  others, 
but  said  that  one  was  no  longer  living. 
Colby  said  that  the  operation,  which  he 
said  was  terminated  in  March,  1974,  had  led 
the  C.I.A.  to  conclude  that  there  had  been 
"no  substantial  foreign  manipulation  of  or 
assistance  to  the  antiwar  movement." 

The  counterintelligence  flle,  portions  of 
which  were  also  supplied  by  the  C.I.A.  to 
Mrs.  Abzug,  a  vocal  antiwar  flgure,  included 
details  on  her  Paris  meeting  in  1972  with 
representatives  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tional  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  flle,  she  said,  also  Included  such  items 
as  the  names  of  American  lawyers  on  the 
mailing  list  of  the  World  Peace  Council,  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Vietnam  Mobili- 
zation Committee,  once  a  leading  antiwar 
group,  and  a  report  on  a  speech  she  made 
in  front  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Library. 

The  last  report,  which  Mrs.  Abzug  made 
available  to  reporters,  read  in  part: 

'"Women  Strike  for  Peace  (WSP)  demon- 
strates at  New  York  City.  Placards  carried 
by  the  demonstrators  called  on  Congress  to 
set  a  definite  date  for  United  States  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia. 

"The  demonstrators  were  addressed  by 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug,  who  told  them 
an  antiwar  coalition  in  Congress  would  force 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia."' 

Her  voice  rising  in  anger.  Mrs.  Abzug 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Colby  that  her  file  con- 
tained the  names  of  people  attending  the 
conference  of  the  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
and  she  demanded  to  know  how  the  flle  had 
been  obtained. 
"I  do  not  know  how  we  got  it,"  he  replied. 
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SOME  DATA  WITHHELD 


Mr.  Colby  told  Mrs.  Abzug  that  he  had 
withheld  from  her  some  of  the  contents  of 
her  files  on  the  ground  that,  if  disclosed  they 
would  make  public  "'intelligence  sources  and 
methods." 

But  he  said  that  the  C.I.A.  would  make 
available  to  American  citizens  upon  request 
the  nonsensitive  portions  of  any  files  the 
rgency  had  compiled  on  them  and  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  newly  amended 
Frsedora  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  Colby  added  that,  since  the  disclosure 
last  December  that  the  C.I.A.  had  kept  flies 
on  10,000  Americans  as  part  of  its  intelli- 
gence-gathering on  the  antiwar  movement, 
the  agency  had  received  about  60  requests 
for  the  disclosure  of  such  Information. 

Mr.  Colby  repeatedly  rejected  a  suggestion 
from  Mrs.  Abzug  and  other  members  of  her 
committee  that  the  C.I.A.  had  abused  its 
legislative  prohibition  against  domestic  police 
fimctlons  In  surveillance  of  the  antiwar 
movement  or  other  activities. 

But  he  did  concede  that  "some  of  the  ma- 
terial which  was  collected  by  C.I.A.  over  the 
last  27  years  may  not  be  appropriate  to- 
day .  .  ."  And  he  added  that  "a  number"  of 
such  files  had  been  destroyed. 

The  destruction  has  been  baited  tem- 
porarily, he  said,  by  a  request  from  two  Con- 
gressional committees  investigating  intelli- 
gence activities  that  all  agency  records 
relevant  to  their  inquiries  lie  preserved. 

Mr.  Colby  said  that  he  had  "directed,  how- 
ever, that  the  segregation  process  continue 
In  the  belief  that,  after  the  investigations 
are  completed,  the  best  disposition  of  these 
materials  Is  destruction." 

Asked  by  Mrs.  Abzug,  a  Democrat,  whether 
that  meant  that  the  C.I.A.'s  flies  would  even- 
tually be  purged  of  all  reference  to  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  American  citizens,  Mr.  Colby 
replied  that  it  did  not. 

The  C.I  A.,  he  said,  would  continue  to  con- 
duct counterintelligence  operations  abroad, 
and  to  record  and  preserve  the  names  of  any 
American  citizens  found  to  be  engaging  in 
questionable  political  activities. 

"You  say  you're  not  going  to  do  it  any- 
more." Mrs.  Abzug  said,  "and  yet  you  are 
going  to  do  it." 

"I  said  we're  not  going  to  do  the  ques- 
tionable things.'"  Mr.  Colby  responded. 


EMERGENCY  MIDDLE  INCOME 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1975 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ttie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvania  <Mr.  Barrett) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  for  myself  and  18  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  the  bill.  H.R.  4485, 
the  Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing 
Act  of  1975.  This  bill  was  favorably  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development  on  March 
6  for  consideration  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
This  bill  encompasses  the  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  H.R.  29  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Retjss),  and 
also  contains  a  number  of  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  distmguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  repre-' 
sents  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  and.  If 
enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  to  assist  the 
depressed  hotising  industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  an  explanation  ol 
the  bill: 

H.R.  4485 
A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  homeownership 
opportunities  for  middle-income   families 
and  to  encourage  more  efficient  vise  of  land 
and  energy  resources 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  "This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act  of 
1975". 

FINDINGS    AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.     a)   The  Congress  flnds  that — 

(1)  many  fanuiles  of  middle  Income  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  homes  at  current 
prices  and  high  interest  rates; 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  home  purchasing 
power  of  middle-income  families  has  con- 
tributed to  the  severe  economic  recession  of 
the  building  industry  and  those  industrlea 
dependent    upon    the    building    Industry; 

(3)  the  sharp  decline  in  housing  starts 
Jeopardizes  the  attainment  of  an  adequate 
bousing  stock  in  the  years  ahead; 

(4)  the  accessibility  of  homeownership  to 
middle-income  persons  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  high  costs  of  land  and  fuel  associated 
with  low-density  development; 

(5)  recessionary  pressures  in  the  economy 
have  created  an  excessively  large  inventory  of 
unsold,  newly  constructed  residential  prop- 
erties which,  although  seriously  needed,  tu-e 
beyond  V.  >  flnancial  means  of  prospective 
buyers  who  are  unable  to  find  acceptable 
mortgage  credit  terms;  and 

(6)  such  inventory  Is  dissuading  the  con- 
struction of  additional  seriously  needed  resi- 
dential units,  and  contributing  to  an  exces- 
sively high  unemployment  rate  in  the  home- 
building  and  related  industries. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
high  mortgage  interest  costs  to  middle-in- 
come families  and  to  stimulate  employment 
in  the  homebuilding  industry  during  the 
current  emergency  period  and  to  encourage 
land  and  energy  conservation,  where  appro- 
priate, to  reduce  further  the  costs  of  home- 
ownership. 

"TEMPORARY  HOMEOWNERSHIP  ASSISTANCE 
ADTHORITT 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  ""the 
Secretary")  is  authorized  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages  for  middle-income 
families — 

(1)  by  making,  and  contracting  to  make, 
periodic  Interest  reduction  payments,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  4; 

(2)  by  making,  and  contracting  to  make, 
interest  rate  differential  payments,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  5;  and 

(3)  by  purchasing,  and  committing  to 
purchase,  below-market-lnterest  rate  mort- 
gages, through  the  facilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  ""the  Association"),  as 
described  in  section  6. 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Interest  reduction  payments 
made  on  belialf  of  middle-income  families 
shall  equal  the  difference  Isetween  the 
amount  of  principal,  interest,  and  any  mort- 
gag  Insurance  premlum'due  under  a  home 
mortgage,  and  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  due  if  the  home  mortgage  were  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum. 

(b)  Interest  reduction  payments  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit  only 
for  such  period  as  the  family  on  whose  behalf 
the  payments  are  made  occupies  the  dwelling 
unit.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  in  the 
full  amount  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
Tor  the   first  three   years   during  which  a 


family  occupies  a  dwelling  ui.it,  75  per  cen- 
tum of  such  amount  in  the  fourth  year.  SO 
per  centum  of  such  amount  in  the  fifth  year, 
and  25  per  centum  of  such  amount  in  the 
sixth  year.  No  interest  reduction  payments 
shall  be  made  after  the  sixth  year. 

(c)  Interest  reduction  payments  on  behalf 
of  an  occupant  of  a  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ect shall  be  in  amounts  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  applying  the  cooperative  member's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  obligations  under  the 
project  mortgage  to  the  ite-ns  specified  in 
the  formula. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  chapter  I  of  t'le  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  payments 
described  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  applied  in  their  entirety  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  hiterest  due  under  a  mcrtgage. 

INTEREST   RATE    DIFFERENTIAL    PAYMENTS 

Sec  5.  An  interest  rate  differential  pay- 
ment shall  equal  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  principal  balance 
of  a  home  mortgage  and  the  amount  which 
would  be  paid  for  the  mortgage  if  It  were 
priced  to  provide  a  market  yield,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Interest  rate  on 
a  home  mortgage  with  respect  to  which  an 
interest  rate  differential  payment  Is  made  to 
the  mortgagee  shall  not  exceed  7  per  centum 
per  annum. 

PURCHASE   OF    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Association  shall  purchase, 
or  commit  to  purchase,  a  home  mortgage 
pursuant  to  this  Act  at  a  price  equal  to  par. 
The  Interest  rate  on  such  a  mortgage  shall 
not  exceed  7  per  centum  per  annum.  The  As- 
sociation is  authorized  to  service,  sell  or 
otherwise  deal  in  mortgages  purchased  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  A  home  mortgage  which  is  not  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  or  insured 
or  guaranteed  under  chapter  37  cf  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Association  unless  either  (1) 
the  outstanding  principal  balance  of  the 
mortgage  does  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  the  prc^erty  securing  the  mort- 
gage or  (2)  the  mortgage  is  insured  by  a 
qualified  insurer  as  determined  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

(c)  The  Association  may  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  its  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Association  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  section.  Each  such 
obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time  and  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Association 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Association,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  th  obligation  of 
the  Association.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase 
any  obligations  of  the  Association  Issued  un- 
der this  section,  and  for  such  purposes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force,  are  extended  to  include  any  purchase 
of  the  Association's  obligations  hereunder. 

(d)(1)  The  Association  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee  securities  based  on  pools  or  trusts 
of  the  mortgages  purchased  or  assisted  by 
the  Association  under  this  Act  as  provided 
in  section  306(g)  of  tlie  National  Hoiising 
Act  with  respect  to  federally  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed mortgages  and  to  act  as  issuer  of  sucta 
guaranteed  securities.  The  Association  shall 
possess  with  respect  to  securities  under  this 
Act  all  the  powers  it  possesses  with  respect 
to  securities  guaranteed  under  such  section 
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806(g),  and  the  provisions  of  sUch  section 
shall  apply  to  guarantees  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Association  may  offer  and  sell  any 
securities  guaranteed  under  this  Act  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  such  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  pvirchase  any  securities  so  of- 
fered. The  Association  may  also  offer  and  sell 
any  such  guaranteed  securities  to  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  such  securities  when  Issued  by  the 
Association  shall  be  treated  in  the  accounts 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  proceeds  were 
from  the  sale  of  the  underlying  mortf^ages. 

(e)  The  Association  is  authorized  to  pay 
for  services  performed  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  without  regard 
to  any  limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
heretofore  enacted. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "middle-Income  families" 
means  those  families  (including  single  in- 
dividuals) whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  120 
per  centum  of  the  median  Income  for  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
adjustments  for  smaller  or  larger  families, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  establish  In- 
come ceilings  higher  or  lower  than  120  per 
centum  of  the  median  for  the  area  on  the 
basis  of  his  findings  that  such  variations  are 
necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of  con- 
struction costs,  unusually  high  or  low  family 
incomes,  or  ether  factors. 

(b)  The  term  "home  mortgage"  means  a 
mortgage  covering  a  newly  con.structed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  single-family  unit 
or  one-family  unit  in  a  condominium  project, 
or  units  in  a  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ect, where  the  appraised  value  of  the  unit 
at  the  time  of  purchase  does  not  exceed 
$38,000.  or  $42,000  In  high-cost  arens  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  The  aggregate  amount  of  mortgages 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
in  no  event  shall  such  amount  exceed  $12.- 
000,000.000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  Interest  reduction  payments  and  the  In- 
terest rate  differential  payments  under  con- 
tract.s  entered  into  under  this  Act. 

ALLOCATION  OF   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
application  lenders  aggregate  amounts  of 
mortgages  to  be  assi.sted.  The  Secretary  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  mort- 
gage funds  under  this  Act  are  made  avail- 
able on  an  equitable  basis  geographically 
among  and  within  the  States  and  to  differ- 
ent types  and  sizes  of  lenders. 

(b)  The  applicant  lender  shall  indicate 
in  its  request  for  an  allocation  of  mortgage 
amo\»nt  the  proportion  of  such  amount  to 
be  utilized  with  the  a.ssistance  described  in 
.section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  proportion  of 
such  amount  to  be  utilized  with  the  assist- 
ance described  in  .sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  which 
of  the  tj'pes  of  assistance  described  in  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  this  Act  may  be  made  avail- 
able at  any  particular  time.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  any  division  of  the  mortgage 
amotuits  approved  in  appropriation  Acts 
based  on  whether  the  assistance  described  in 
section  4  of  this  Act  or  the  assistance  de- 
scribed in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  is  to 
be  utilized,  nor  shall  the  Secretary  accord 
any  preference  to  a  request  for  an  allocation 
of  mortgage  amount  based  on  whether  the 
assistance  described  in  section  4  or  the  as- 
sistance described  In  sections  5  and  6  is  to 
be  utilized. 

(d)  Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  mortgage  amounts  approved  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  may  be  allocated  for  u.so 
with  respect  to  new,  unsold  dwelling  units 
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the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate mortgage  amounts  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts  may  be  allocated  \  ith  respect  to 
dwelling  imits  with  appraised  values  in  ex- 
cess of  »38,000. 

(e)  A  commitment  to  purchase  a  mort- 
gage issued  by  the  Association  pursuant  to 
the  provi.slons  of  any  other  law  shall  not  be 
exchanged  or  credited  in  any  way  to  the 
purcha.se  of  a  commitment  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(f )  A  mortgage,  with  respect  to  which  the 
assistance  described  in  section  5  or  6  is  uti- 
lized, may  not  be  assumed  except  by  a  mid- 
dle-income family. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Sec.  10.  In  making  financial  assistance 
available  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  appropriate  steps  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction or  sale  of  dwelling  units  which  he 
determines  will  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  and  energy  resources  because  of 
their  design  or  their  location  in  clusters  or 
projects  or  otherwise. 

EXPIRATrON   DATE 

Sec.  11.  After  June  30,  1976,  no  Interest 
reduction  payments  or  interest  rate  differen- 
tial payments  shall  be  made  e.xcept  pursuant 
to  contracts  or  commitments  entered  into  on 
or  before  such  expiration  date  and  no  mort- 
gages shall  be  purchased  or  commitments  to 
purchase  mortgages  shall  be  issued  except 
pursuant  to  commitments  made  on  or  be- 
fore such  expiration  date. 
Emercency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act  of 
1975 

The  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  of  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee  met  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  March  4,  5,  and  6  to  mark-up  H.R.  29. 
the  "Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act 
of  1975"  and  on  Thursday,  March  6,  approved 
for  Committee  consideration  a  clean  bill. 

H.R.  29  would  have  stimulated  housing 
construction  by  expanding  the  potential 
homebuylng  market  and  by  counteracting 
recessionary  "no-buy"  attitudes  with  the  in- 
centive of  lower  interes.t  rates.  H.R.  29  at- 
tempted to  achieve  thLs  objective  at  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  Government  by  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  fact  that  average  incomes  of 
American  families  have  moved  markedly  up- 
ward. Accordingly,  under  H.R.  29  the  interest 
rate  on  a  home  mortgage  would  be  srhsidized 
down  to  a  level  of  six  percent,  but  only  for  a 
period  of  three  years  (in  the  fourth  year  the 
subsidy  is  halved  and  eliminated  after  the 
fourth  year).  It  seemed  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  subsidy  approach  of  H.R.  29  has 
its  place  and  is  an  appropriate  means  to 
sthnulating  housing  sales  in  many  circum- 
stances, but  that  it  cannot  be  the  sole  ap- 
proach if  the  housing  industry  Is  to  be  raised 
quickly  off  its  back. 

Another  aspect  of  H.R.  29  which  could 
limit  the  attainment  of  its  objective  Is  Its 
reliance  on  traditional  sources  of  mortgage 
credit  to  finance  the  home  sales  to  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  bill.  While  funds  are  now  flow- 
ing heavily  into  thrift  Institutions— and 
these  funds  ought  to  be  tapped— the  situa- 
tion could  change  rapidly  and  the  credit 
shortage  of  a  few  months  ago  could  again 
become  a  reality. 

To  meet  the  problems  Just  outlined  and 
to  assure  attainment  of  the  worthy  objective 
of  building  more  houses  and  putting  more 
people  to  work,  the  clean  bill  wovild  provide 
for  alternative  forms  of  subsidy  and  the 
tapping  of  various  credit  markets  to  finance 
the  housing.  The  clean  bill  incorporntes  the 
substance  of  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  and  the  various  tan- 
dem plans  operated  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  A.ssociation. 

The  following  are  the  major  programmatic 
features  of  the  clean  bill  resulting  from  the 


comhlnatlon  of  H.R.  29  with  the  various 
GNMA  programs.  The  total  amount  of  mort- 
gages which  can  be  assisted  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  approved  In  appropriation  Acts. 
Blocks  of  this  approved  amount  will  be  al- 
located to  lenders  by  HUD.  A  lender  can  use 
all  or  a  portion  of  this  allocation  to  make 
market  rate  loans  (currently  between  8  and 
9  percent  generally)  on  which  HUD  will 
make  monthly  payments  equal  to  the  dlf^ 
ference  between  the  debt  service  on  the 
market  rate  mortgage  and  the  debt  service 
on  a  6  perce.it  mortgage. 

Like  H.R.  29,  the  full  assistance  will  con- 
ti;iue  for  3  years,  but  will  be  phased  out  over 
the  succeeding  3-year  period  rather  than 
over  one  year. 

A  lender  can  also  use  all  or  a  portion  of  its 
allocation  to  make  mortgage  loans  bearing 
a  below-market  interest  rate  not  exceeding 
7  percent.  Thus,  two  types  of  subsidized 
loans  are  available  under  the  clean  bill,  one 
involving  a  deeper  but  temporary  subsidy, 
and  the  other  Involving  a  potentially  larger 
subsidy.  The  former  loan  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  younger,  upwardly  mobile  fam- 
ilies, while  the  latter,  for  older,  more  stable 
families. 

The  7  percent  loans  can  be  financed  and 
subsidized  under  the  clean  bill  by  at  least 
three  methods.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  the  discretion  to  determine  which 
one  or  more  of  the  three  is  appropriate  at 
any  particular  time  given  market  conditions 
and  cost  considerations.  First,  the  loan  could 
be  held  by  the  originator,  sold  to  a  private 
Investor,  or  sold  to  one  of  the  Government's 
secondary  market  facilities — the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation.  The  sub- 
sidy would  be  in  the  form  of  a  single  pay- 
ment to  the  lender  by  HUD  equal  to  the  dif- 
f  ere  ace  between  the  amount  of  the  7  percent 
mortgage  and  the  price  the  mortgage  would 
have  to  bear  to  provide  a  market  yield.  Of 
the  three  approaches,  this  approach  utilizes 
funds  in  thrift  institutions  the  most. 

Second,  the  7  percent  loans  could  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  issuance  of  mortgage- 
backed  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association.  These 
securities  are  mainly  purchased  by  pension 
funds,  bank  trust  departments,  insurance 
companies,  and  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
by  savings  and  loan  Institutions  which  have 
surplus  funds.  The  securities  could  be  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  the  originators  of  the 
loans  and  would  bear  a  below-market  inter- 
est rate.  The  HUD  subsidy  would  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  market  price  of 
these  securities  and  their  face  amount,  Fi- 
nally, the  clean  bill  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association  to  pur- 
chase the  7  percent  mortgages.  Under  this 
approach,  the  mortgages  would  be  financed 
with  Government  credit,  either  through  bor- 
rowings by  Treasury  or  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  a  procedure  which  Is  comparable 
to  direct  Federal  lending. 

The  variety  of  financing  and  subsidy  mech- 
anisms under  the  clean  bill  will  facilitate 
achieving  the  bill's  numerical  objective  of 
supporting  up  to  400.000  new  and  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  units  before  the  bill's 
authority  expires  on  June  30,  1976.  H.R.  29 
provided  enough  subsidy  to  assist  up  to  one 
million  units  over  a  2-year  period.  The  clean 
bill  reduces  this  numerical  goal  and  concen- 
trates activity  within  the  time-frame  likely 
to  do  the  most  good  In  breaking  the  reces- 
sion. H.R.  29  also  authorized  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  tlie  assisted  units  to  be  existing  hous- 
ing. The  clean  bill  focuses  all  its  resources 
on  stimulating  construction  activity. 

The  clean  bill  retains  features  of  H.R.  29 
designed  (1)  to  direct  assistance  to  middle- 
income  families  (families  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  120  percent  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  area),  (2)  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  units  which  will  contribute  to  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  laud  resources, 
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and  (3)  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
moderate-cost  housing  by  limiting  the  ap- 
praised value  of  eligible  dwellings  to  $38,000, 
with  an  extension  In  the  clean  bill  to  $42,000 
for  high-cost  areas  for  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  funds. 

Tlje  clean  bill  also  explicitly  recognizes 
the  need  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  unsold,  new 
homes,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment.  In  many 
areas,  the  accumulation  of  these  unsold 
units  is  due  to  buyer  reluctance  to  purchase 
homes  during  the  current  recessionary  pe- 
riod, and  it  is  necessary  to  move  these  units 
before  builders  and  lenders  can  proceed  to 
the  new  starts  which  will  be  badly  needed 
in  the  near  future.  The  bill  provides  that  up 
to  26  percent  of  the  funds  can  be  used  with 
respect  to  new,  unsold  imlts. 

Enough  mortgage  funds  are  authorized 
under  the  clean  bill  to  support  approxi- 
mately 400,000  units.  The  exact  cost  to  the 
Government  will  depend  on  the  level  of 
market  rates  during  the  period  of  Imple- 
mentation, as  well  as  on  the  types  of  sub- 
sidy and  financing  mecbanismB  used,  but 
should  range  somewhere  between  $500  mil- 
lion and  $1.5  billion. 


ANNUNZIO     PROPOSES    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL POST  FOR  ETHNIC  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  legLs- 
lation  has  been  introduced  in  this  body 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate  to  establish  an 
OflQce  of  Spanish-Speaking  Affairs  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Several  other  bills  are  pending  that 
would  create  similar  positions  for  other 
ethnic  minority  groups. 

Instead  of  approaching  the  need  for 
such  positions  on  a  nationality-by- 
oationality  or  ethnic-by-ethnic  basis,  I 
suggest  that  we  create  a  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  in  Charge  of  Ethnic 
Affairs.  This  office  would  cover  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  as  well  as  other 
ethnic  groups.  And  rather  than  deal  with 
the  problem  on  a  legislative  basis,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  such  an  office  can  be 
created  by  the  issuance  of  an  Executive 
order  from  the  President. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  vivit- 
ten  to  President  Ford  asking  that  he 
create  an  office  known  as  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  Charge  of 
Ethnic  Affairs. 

Such  an  action  would  contribute  much 
to  the  democi-atic  process.  It  would  give 
ethnic  leaders  as  well  as  the  ethnic 
groups  of  America  a  place  in  the  White 
House  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to 
consult  with  a  specially  designated  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  President.  This 
appointment  woiUd  emphatically  dem- 
onstrate that  all  ethnic  groups  are  be- 
ing recognized,  that  they  do  belong,  and 
that  they  are  not  being  left  out.  It  would 
also  .serve  to  restore  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  apathy  now  preva- 
lent in  our  society— particularly,  as  far 
as  ethnic  groups  are  concerned. 

One  of  my  concerns  with  dealing  with 
legislation  establishing  separate  ethnic 
affairs  offices  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment would  be  an  unintentional  polariza- 
tion of  ethnic  gioups.  Certainly  we  need 


no  further  polarization  of  Americans,  but 
rather  we  need  a  program  that  will  lead 
toward  unity.  A  Presidential  Assistant 
for  Ethnic  Affairs  would  certainly  pro- 
mote and  foster  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  with  ethnic 
affairs  to  write  to  President  Ford  ex- 
pressing support  for  a  Special  Assistant 
to  tlie  President  in  Charge  of  Ethnic  Af- 
fairs. An  outpouring  of  support  for  the 
proposal  will  hopefully  convince  the 
President  to  use  the  Executive  order 
route  rather  than  the  much  slower  legis- 
lative route. 

Ml".  Speaker,  the  ethnic  groups  in  this 
Nation  have  done  much  to  build  our 
country.  As  we  move  closer  to  om*  Na- 
tion's 200th  anniversary,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  fitting  tribute  to  Americans 
whose  ancestors  came  from  other  lands 
than  this  special  recognition  within  the 
White  House. 

I  am  enclosing  in  my  remarks  a  copy 

of  my  letter  to  Pi-esident  Ford  as  well  as 

a  press  release  I  issued  on  this  proposal : 

Annunzio  Calls  fob  PREsmENTiAL  Post  fob 

EiTBNic  Affairs 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzio  (11th  Dist- 
ill) has  asked  the  President  to  establish  a 
post  of  Special  As.sistaut  to  the  President  iu 
Charge  of  Ethnic  Affairs. 

Congressman  Annunzio,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  explained  that  the  special  assist- 
ant was  needed  because  ethnic  groups  in  this 
country  represents  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  and  are  increasing  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

Congressman  Aiuiunzio  pointed  out  that 
legislation  has  already  been  introduced  that 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Spanish  Speak- 
ing Affairs  in  the  Executive  OfHce  of  the 
President,  and  several  other  bills  are  pending 
that  would  create  similar  positions  for  other 
ethnic  minority  groups. 

Under  the  Annunzio  plan,  President  Ford 
could,  by  Executive  Order,  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  in  Charge  of  EUinic  Affairs, 
whose  position  would  encompass  aU  ethnic 
groups  including  Spanish  speaking  people. 
And  unlike  other  proposals,  the  Annunzio 
plan  could  be  Implemented  by  Executive 
Order  rather  thaia  traveling  the  legislative 
route. 

Annunzio  pointed  out  in  bis  letter  to  tbe 
President  that  the  legislative  proposals  are 
directed  specifically  toward  Individual  ethnic 
groups  while,  "completely  ignoring  all  other 
ethnic  groups  thus  creating  the  impression 
that  they  are  being  left  out  of  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

Congressman  Annunzio  wrote  to  President 
Ford  that  since  it  became  known  that  legisla- 
tion was  being  Introduced  to  create  an  Office 
of  Spanish  Speaking  Affairs  be  has  received 
letters  "from  a  large  number  of  ethnic  leaders 
not  only  in  my  congressional  district  but 
from  acro.ss  the  country  as  well  expressing 
interest  in  similar  legislation  for  ethnic 
groups  such  as  Polish-Americans,  Greek- 
Americaiiii,  German-American,  Italian-Amer- 
icans, Irish-Americans,  Jewish -Americans, 
and  captive  nation  groups. 

"I  could  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  special  consideration  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  for  each  ethnic  group,"  An- 
nunzio explained,  "but  such  efforts  might 
have  ended  pitting  one  ethnic  group  against 
the  other  and  in  tbe  long  run  we  would  have 
ended  up  without  any  special  consideration, 
rhls  is  why  I  have  proposed  that  the  Presi- 
dent handle  tbe  situation  by  Executive  Order 
and  establish  a  single  office  encompassing  all 
ethnic  groups." 

"Such  an  action  would  contribute  much  to 
tiie  dpjnocratlc  proceKp.  It  would  give  ethnic 


leaders  as  well  as  tbe  ethnic  groups  of  Amer- 
ica a  place  In  tbe  White  House  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  to  consult  with  a  spe- 
cially designated  official  representative  of  tbe 
President.  This  appointment  would  emphati- 
cally demonstrate  that  all  ethnic  groups  are 
being  recognized,  that  they  do  belong,  and 
that  they  are  not  being  left  out.  It  would 
also  serve  to  restore  faith  in  our  democratic 
process  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  apathy  now  prevalent  In  our  so- 
ciety— particularly  as  far  as  ethnic  groups 
are  concerned,"  said  Annunzio. 

Annunzio  added  that  "ethnic  groups  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  with  the  bicentennial  year  oc- 
curring in  1976,  tbe  creation  of  a  Special 
Office  for  Ethnic  Affairs  would  be  an  appro- 
priate tie-in  for  tbe  celebration  of  oiu:  comi- 
try's  200th  anniversary." 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  4,1975 

The  PRt£>IDEiNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  As  you  may  be  awaie, 
legislation  to  establish  an  Office  of  Spanish 
Speaking  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  has  been  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Montoya  of  New  Mexico  and  Congressm.an 
Roybal  of  California. 

As  tbe  Congreasman  for  tbe  lltb  District 
of  Illinois,  I  represent  a  district  comprised 
of  people  who  have  ethnic  ties  to  probably 
every  country  in  the  world.  Since  it  became 
known  that  Senator  Montoya  and  Congress- 
man Roybal  were  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  received  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  ethnic  leaders  not  only  in  my 
congressional  district  but  from  across  the 
country  as  well  expressing  interest  in  simi- 
lar legislation  for  ethnic  groups  such  as 
Polish-Americans,  Irish-Americans,  Jewiah- 
Americans,  Greek-Americans,  Italian-Amer- 
icans, German-Americans,  and  captive 
nation  groups. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  rather  than 
introducing  legislation  which  would  provide 
separate  offices  within  the  Executive  Brancb 
for  the  various  ethnic  groups  that  a  better 
approach  would  be  for  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  establish  by  Executive  Order  a  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  In  Charge  of 
Ethnic  Affairs.  This  office  would  be  respon- 
sible for  all  ethnic  groups  Including  Spanish 
speaking  people.  Many  ethnic  leaders  feel 
that  the  Montoya-Roybal  legislation,  which 
is  directed  solely  to  Spanish  speaking  Amer- 
icans, completely  ignores  all  other  ethnic 
groups  thus  creating  the  impression  that 
they  are  being  left  oxit  of  the  democratic 
process. 

While  the  Montoya-Roybal  approach 
would  of  course  Involve  tbe  legislative  proc- 
ess, my  plan  would  avoid  what  may  be  a 
long,  drawn-out  procedure,  since  you  as 
President  have  the  power  to  appoint  special 
assistants  by  Executive  Order. 

Such  an  action  would  contrlbxite  mucli  to 
the  democratic  process.  It  would  give  ethnic 
leaders  as  well  as  the  ethnic  groups  of  Amer- 
ica a  place  in  the  White  House  to  disciis.s 
their  problems  and  to  consult  with  a  spe- 
cially designated  official  representative  of 
the  President.  This  appointment  would  em- 
phatically demonstrate  that  all  ethnic  groups 
are  being  recognized,  that  they  do  belong, 
and  that  they  are  not  being  left  out.  It 
would  also  serve  to  restore  faith  in  our  demo- 
cratic process  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  apathy  now  prevalent 
in  our  society — ^particularly  as  far  as  ethnic 
groups  are  concerned. 

I  make  this  recommendation  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  not  as  a  partisan  Member  of  Con- 
gress but  as  an  American  who  feels  that 
the  time  has  come  for  tbe  President  to  take 
the  initiative  to  see  that  tbe  needs,  'wants, 
and  apeclal  problems  of  ethnic  America  sif 
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not  overlooked.  These  groups  havie  ooritrtb- 
uted  so  much  to  the  buUdtng  of  our  present 

industrial  domocracy.  and  with  the  bicen- 
tennial year  occurring  In  1976,  the  creation  of 
0.  Snpt:it\i  Office  for  Ethnic  Affairs  woitld  be 
an  appropriate  tie-in  for  the  celebrn^iOu  of 
otir  country's  200th  arnlver.=«r^:. 
With  every  bp?t  v,  i^ii.  I  am, 
Sir.c.  rely. 


rtlZ  GOLDZX  SPHiE 

The  SPEAICER  rio  tempore.  Under  a 
pievions  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle- 
man  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay  >  io  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  ou  Mi.y  10, 
18G9,  in  the  desert  at  Promontory  Sum- 
mit, Utah,  a  golden  spike  was  driven  into 
a  rail  marking  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad.  Two  steam  en- 
gine.";. Jupiter  and  Rogers,  met  at  this 
point  where  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroads  joined.  The 
event  v.'a3  one  of  gveat  significance  his- 
torically, culturally,  and  economically  to 
this  Nation.  And  it  was  au  event  that  has 
captured  the  imagination  and  generated 
interest  in  the  100-plus  yeai-s  since. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  authorise  and  appropriate 
money  to  preserve,  restore,  and  inter- 
pret the  site  where  these  two  raihoads 
came  together  until  1965.  A  visitors  cen- 
ter was  constnicted.  with  a  museum  ex- 
hibit and  audio-visual  pre  icnta  lion.  The 
heart  of  the  exhibit  has  been,  of  course, 
the  display  of  two  replica  locomotives 
similar  to  the  originals.  Tliese  locomo- 
tives are  on  loan  from  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  are  scheduled  to  be  retm-ned 
in  early  1976.  When  this  occurs  the  his- 
toric site  will  lose  its  major  focal  point. 

Since  1969,  500.000  visitors  have  flocked 
to  this  desert  site  to  witness  reenactment 
of  the  joining  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad.  Estimated  visitation  In  1976  is 
planned  at  150,000.  Without  the  primary 
exhibit,  the  site  will  lose  its  attraction  to 
tourists  who  come  to  relive  one  of  the 
significant  scenes  from  American 
history. 

I  am  introducing  today,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  ceiling  provided 
in  the  act  of  1965.  from  $1,168,000  to 
$5,422,000,  This  Increase  will  allow  ap- 
propriations for  two  replica  engines  and 
eventual  development  of  optional  sup- 
port facilities  such  as  shelters,  picnic 
area,  road  and  parking  improvements, 
and  so  forth.  This  figure  is,  of  course. 
an  authorization  ceiling.  It  would  not 
mean  that  $5  million  would  be  spent  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  only  that  work 
needed  on  tliis  site  could,  eventually,  be 
completed. 

At  present,  the  Park  Service  has  ap- 
proximately $350,000  in  the  Golden  Spike 
Fund.  Increasing  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing will  allow  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  additional  money  needed  for  con- 
struction of  the  two  replica  engines. 

My  bill  provides  for  completion  of  a 
worthy  national  goal — the  maintenance 
of  an  important  historic  site,  in  time  for 
the  blcentenniai  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  support  of  this  measure. 


REFLECTIONS   ON   THE 
HIPPOCRATIC  OATH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  mi:iutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  update  a  matter  tliat  I  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  on 
September  12,  1974.  It  concerned  the 
nonavailability  ol  a  plijsioian  at  a  par- 
ticularly trying  time  for  a  patient  and 
his  famiij-.  The  jsaticnt  liappcned  to 
liave  been  r.-y  father,  who.  fortunately, 
is  new  aj.i;e  and  v.ell  and  li\ing  in  Flor- 
ida, fully  recovered  from  the  incident 
described  iu  ihe  coircspondence.  I  will 
not  reiterate  tlie  details  since  the  cor- 
respondence ii  extensive  in  its  descrip- 
tion. However,  ii,  is  imiJortant  to  note  the 
reason  I  ani  updating  this  matter. 

When  t'le  incident  occurred  back  in 
June  1S74,  I  v.rote  to  the  five  medical 
.societies  of  the  five  countie.s  of  the  city 
of  New  Y&rk  r.nd  only  one  responded. 
Becaufe  I  tlo  believe  that  the  matter  re- 
quired responses  from  the  other  medical 
societies  to  which  I  had  written,  I  wrote 
aeain  on  February  24,  1975.  and  on  Peb- 
ruarj-  27,  I  received  a  response  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of  Queens. 
I  found  the  letter  of  Dr,  Lester  J.  Can- 
dela,  director  of  the  society,  more  than 
distressing.  I  found  it  infuriating  but  I 
will  let  the  correspondence  speak  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  young 
men  and  women  who  cannot  attend  med- 
ical school,  because  enrollment  in  those 
schools  is  so  limited.  And  there  are  many 
patients  who  ai-e  not  receiving  the  liigh- 
est  degree  of  professional  care  from  phj'- 
sicians  because  some  of  the  doctors  who 
now  hold  licenses — wliich  permit  them 
as  a  group  to  earn  among  the  highest 
salaries  in  this  country — do  not  want  to 
treat  patients  in  tlieir  homes  or  in  in- 
stitutions and  would  prefer  to  treat  them 
by  telephone.  Dr.  Candela  calls  this  a 
canard,  but  I  would  refer  him  to  a  report 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Aging  which  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  article  I  am  appending 
states  that — 

Many  abuses  lu  American  nursing  homes 
can  be  laid  to  doctors'  treating  the  elderly 
patientj  by  telephone,  with  rare  pergonal 
visits. 

That  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Until  physicians  accept  greater  reopoii-si- 
biUty  for  the  care  oX  nursing  home  patients, 
the  endless  stories  of  negligence,  poor  care 
and  abuse  will  continue. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
many  superb  physicians  who  provide  ex- 
cellent treatment  and  live  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  the  Hippocratic 
oath  but  I  tiiink  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  a 
substantial  number  of  doctoi-s  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  no  longer  a  profession 
with  the  highest  ideals  but  rather  a  crass 
commercial  enterprise  for  them.  I  raise 
this  matter  having  undergone  an  experi- 
ence involving  a  member  of  ihy  family 
which  apparently  is  not  uniaue.  If  tbe 
medical  prof ession  is  not  able  to  correct. 


its  own  shortcomings,  then  perhaps  Con- 
gress must  lend  a  helping  hand. 

The  pertinent  correspondence  and  tlia 
New  York  Times  article  follow: 

U.S.  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENIATIVEi. 

Washington,  D.C..  August  G.  i::7i 

(Note.— Following  letter  .sea:;  to  each  ot- 
»he  aiedical  Societies  of  the  CmuiUt's  fi 
Bron.\-.  King.-..  Richmond.  Quceiii.) 

De.ar  -Sia:  I  am  ejicloiing  a.  statameii* -of 
.acts  repreofuiiug  a  real  situriiou  but  pur- 
posely omiliiiig  tlie  iianie.i  ai".l  aCcires-c  o; 
uie  ph>iician.>  and  palieut.  Tiie  tjiiv-Uja 
raised  iu  that  case  with  rt.,pect  lo  tho  dec- 
tor  pailent  re'.alionilup  trau.-oenOs  civ.'.  Li- 
dividual  inaitec. 

Congre.->s  is  now  ccn.sidsrir.^  coiiipre;if.i.-i.-(> 
i'.aiioiia!  health  i'.isaiance  legiaiaUon;  audi 
would  like  lu  be  in  a  po-sition  iu  my  otato- 
nieucs  on  that  legislation  to  di.5>;u>3  the  vieUii 
of  phy>iciai'.*rcoiicerning  this  particular  as- 
pe^c  of  the  doctor/patient  relationship. 

I  would  appreciate  your  submitting  to  your 
appropriate  committee,  and  If  U  is  not  now 
sitting  because  of  the  sunmier  recess,  then 
to  its  individual  members,  asking  that  they 
iiidiviiUiaUy  respond  to  the  l3.sue  providiug 
:ne  v.lth  the  benc>ht  cf  tlieH-  view.s  as  soon 


n-. 


-sible. 


E'.jv.  .\?,o  I.  Koch 


SrAtEME.MT  OF   PACTS  ' 

Oil  iiauirday  evening,  June  22,  1974,  at 
a.'jout  midnight,  a  79  year  old  man  v.as  sei-zeU 
at  home  with  breathing  difficulties  and  t.akon 
by  taxi  by  his  wife  to  a  municipal  hospital. 
On  Admission  he  was  placed  in  the  intensive 
coronary  care  units  of  the  hospital  and  his. 
condition  was  listed  by  the  hospital  aa 
'critical."  The  family  was  advised  by  tha 
hospital  physician  that  the  patient  was  suf- 
fering from  heart  fibrillations. 

Tlie  patient's  wife  attempted  to  reach  his 
regular  physician  (physician  A):  she  was 
told  that  he  was  not  available  for  the  week- 
end :-)ut  that  another  physician  (phj-sician 
B)  was  covering  for  him.  She  contacted 
pVysician  B  and  explained  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  following  morning  at  about  9  am. 
(Sunday),  the  son  of  the  patient  visited  the 
hospital  and  when  he  inquired  of  the  at- 
tending hospital  staff  as  to  whether  the 
patients  doctor  had  visited  him.  was  told 
that  doctor  B  had  not  visited  the  patient 
but  had  spoken  with  the  hospital  staff  physi- 
cian on  tlie  telephone  and  provided  instruc- 
tions. 

The  son  then  called  physician  B  and  a-sked 
whether  the  physician  would  be  examining 
•  ihe  patient  that  day.  Physician  B  responded, 
"No."  No  visit  was  contemplated  until  Mon- 
day because  the  patient's  condition  was  re- 
ported as  stable.  The  patient's  son  stated 
that  he  did  not  want  his  father  treated  by 
telephone  and  asked  that  the  physician  ex- 
amine his  father  that  day.  Physician  B  de- 
clined to  do  so  saying  the  visit  would  not 
take  place  until  Monday  \inless  there  was  a 
change  for  the  worse.  The  son  asked  to  be 
given  the  telephone  number  of  physician  A, 
the  patient's  regular  doctor,  and  was  told 
that  physician  A  wa.s  on  a  brief  vacation, 
and  would  not  return  until  Monday  and  was 
not  available  by  phone.  Tl\e  son  reque.^ted 
again  that  physician  B  visit  l;!s  father  that 
day.  Physician  B  declined. 

My  question  Is  whetlier  the  AmenVsn 
Medical  Association  now  considers  it  accept- 
able or  sound  medical  practice  for  a  physi- 
cian responsible  for  a  patient,  to  diagnose 
and  prescribe  over  the  telephone  in  the  situ- 
atioii  above  described?  Furthermore,  does  the 
AMA's  code  of  conduct  approve  a  physician's 
refusal  of  a  family  member's  request  that  the 
'physician  come  to  the  hospital  and  physi- 
cally examine  a  patient  within  12  hours  of. 
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bis  admittance  to  the  hospital's  intensive 
care  unit? 

Ill  recent  years  we  all  have  read  about  the 
iiicreasing  rarity  of  the  home  visit  by  the 
family  doctor.  Surely  this  Is  a  phenomenon 
which  the  AMA  has  taken  under  consldera- 
tii>n.  The  question  which  the  above  case 
brings  to  mind  is  whether  we  are  now  enter- 
ing ail  era  hi  which  the  hospital  visit  by  a 
private  physician  Is  to  become  a  rarity.  Is 
this  what  American  medical  practice  Is  com- 
jntr  to — and  If  so,  what  le  the  AMA's  position 
and  response  to  it? 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Septembeh  17,  1974. 
Hon.  EowAno  I.  Koch, 
Federal  Plana, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dbab  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  a  fol- 
low-up of  our  telephone  conversation  of  the 
September  16,  1974,  re  your  letter  of  June  26. 

As  you  can  well  understand,  the  Censors  do 
not  paas  Judgment  without  giving  the  right 
of  reply  to  a  physician  whose  ethics  are  being 
questioned.  With  this  in  mind,  let  me  an- 
swer your  questions: 

1.  Dr.  B  should  have  gone  to  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  It  is  not  sound  medical  practice  to  diag- 
nose and  prescribe  over  the  telephone,  but 
in  the  Instance  described.  Dr.  B  was  talking 
to  professionals  in  the  coronary  care  unit  and 
not  to  a  patient. 

3.  We  are  most  certainly  not  entering  an 
era  where  physicians  are  reluctant  to  make 
hospital  calls  on  their  patients  in  their  hos- 
pitals. In  this  case,  it  would  appear  that  Dr. 
B  was  not  on  the  staff  of  the  ho^ltal  hi 
question.  Nor  would  he  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  write  definitive  orders  for  that  pa- 
tient who  was  in  the  hospital's  coronary 
care  unit. 

In  our  opinion,  this  should  have  been 
clearly  explained  to  the  family  after  the  first 
visit,  which  should  have  been  made  both  as 
a  courtesy  to  the  patient,  to  the  patient's 
family  and  to  Dr.  A  for  whom  he  was  cover- 
ing. 

Should   any   further   action    be   contem- 
plated, we  should  appreciate  the  names  of 
the  parties  concerned  so  that  a  fXjU  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  can  be  made. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Roger  W.  Steinhardt,  MI>., 

Secretary,  Board  of  Censors. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  Medical  Socle- 
ties  of  the  Counties  of  Bronx,  Kings, 
Richmond,  and  Queens: 

Dear  Sir:  On  August  6,  1974  I  sent  you  the 
enclosed  letter  and  statement  of  facts  asking 
for  your  comments.  To  date,  I  have  no  record 
of  having  received  a  response.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  to  me  and  I  would 
therefore  request  that,  if  you  did  respond, 
you  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a 
copy  of  your  response.  If  you  did  not  respond, 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  shortly. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

February   27,  1975. 
Hon.  Edwap.d  I.  Koch, 
tongworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Koch:  Apparently, 
your  "first  letter"  never  reached  my  atten- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  will  reply  herewith. 

In  the  hypothetical  case  you  refer  to,  as 
stated  in  the  attached,  if  we  consider  the 
lacts  given  at  face  value,  with  no  assump- 
tions, there  are  certain  mis-interpretations 
m  the  presentation.  The  questions  you  pose- 
not  intentlonaUy,  I  am  sure — confuse  many 
legal,  moral  and  ethical  considerations  In 


addition  to  neglecting  the  most  important 
matter  of  "Judgment."  plus  the  realization  of 
WHERE  the  Judgment  Is  expected  to  lie, 
legally.  Accordingly,  before  any  meaningful 
reply  can  be  given,  the  facts  have  to  be  sorted 
in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  perspective. 

1.  The  question  of  "Diagnosis  over  the 
Phone:  In  the  case  you  gave,  no  diagnosis 
was  made  over  the  phone — ^physician  B  spoke 
to  the  house  physician  and  accepted  his  diag- 
nosis. Whether  or  not  this  was  wise  would 
depend  on  his  knowledge  of  the  other  phy- 
sician and  his  Judgment.  I  would  certainly 
feel  safe  in  accepting  the  (H)lnlon  of  the 
Chief  House  Physician  at  New  York  Hospital 
I  a  mail  with  not  less  than  five  years  training 
after  medical  school).  He  Is  already  treating 
patients  on  his  own  resjwnslbllity.  If  his 
opinion  could  not  be  accepted,  it  would  speak 
poorly  for  Cornell  University,  New  York  Hos- 
pital, or  any  teaching  institution.  Physician  B 
was  accepting  the  house  physician's  opinion 
which,  ill  his  Judgment,  was  appropriate.  This 
is  not  an  unusual  practice  since  one  cannot 
be  in  several  places  at  one  time  and,  by  ac- 
cepting the  opinions  and  observations  of  an- 
other qualified,  well-trained  physician,  a  doc- 
tor can  "extend"  his  abilities.  (Today,  this  is 
being  encouraged  nationwide  AND  not  with 
physicians  but  with  paramedics  who  would 
report  back  by  phone  and  radio.) 

2.  Insofar  as  the  doctor's  "refusal"  to  come 
at  the  son's  demand,  the  reply  to  this  is  two- 
fold: 

(a)  Did  he  refuse  to  come  at  all? 

<b)  Or,  did  he  refuse  to  ccxne  NOW,  be- 
cause with  the  knowledge  he  had  obtamed 
and  his  Judgement,  he  had  determined  that 
he  could  or  should  go  later?  After  all,  the 
.son — a  layman — was  not  the  best  Judge  of 
whether  or  when  tlie  patient  should  be  seen. 
The  doctor  is  the  one  on  whom  the  legal  r«- 
.sponsibllity  rests  and  he  acts  according  to 
his  Judgement  which  the  son  can  accept  or 
reject.  (LegaUy,  as  you  know,  the  patient  or 
his  family  can  dismiss  the  doctor  at  any 
time  and,  conversely,  the  doctor  may  dismiss 
hhnself  after  proper  notification.) 

3.  You  add  to  the  confusion  by  hiterject- 
ing  the  problem  of  "house  visits"  which  is 
really  not  germane  to  the  case  which  you 
presented.  You  refer  to  the  house  visit  as  an 
"alleged  rarity."  This  Is  an  old  canard  that 
the  comedians  on  TV  like  to  pull  out  of  tbe 
hat  periodically,  I  can  document — mind 
you,  I  said  DOCUMENT — that  there  are  many 
men  making  house  calls  all  the  time.  Even 
I,  in  my  present  position,  with  a  very  limited 
practice,  still  see  a  few  patients  as  neces- 
sary. There  are  areas  where  there  is  diffi- 
culty with  house  calls  (but,  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  physician's  inclination  to  make 
calls) — I  refer  to  areas  in  the  city  which  are 
so  congested  that  it  Is  physically  impossible 
to  make  a  call.  There  is  no  point  or  Justifica- 
tion in  a  doctor  paying  a  $15  to  $25  fine  for 
Ulegal  parking  whUe  making  a  $10  or  $15 
house  call.  (We  have  obtained  a  little  relief 
from  the  Parking  Violations  Bureau  but 
more  assistance  from  someone  such  as  your- 
self could  be  very  productive.)  Also,  in  cer- 
tain ghetto  areas  it  is  too  dangerous,  partic- 
ularly at  night.  In  Brooklyln  and  Queens 
over  the  recent  past  years,  five  doctors  have 
been  killed.  In  these  areas  now,  where  there 
is  a  real  emergency,  either  an  ambulance  is 
called  through  the  Police  Department  or  the 
doctor  calls  911  and  asks  for  a  police  escort — 
but — no  doctor  dares  travel  alone  lu  these 
areas  at  night. 

Finally,  you  ask:  "What  Is  the  AMAs  posi- 
tion?" This  Is  a  fallacious  question  because 
the  problem  in  the  ghettos  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  are  different  from  those  in  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia  and  rural  areas  of  up- 
per New  York  and  the  prairie  towns  of  the 
midwest.  Every  section  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems  and  THAT  area,  not  the  AMA  In 
Chicago,  is  where  your  answer  should  be 
sought.  Further,  the  above  principles  shoidd 


be  oonsldeTed  to  determine:  Who  is  the  doc- 
tor? On  what  is  he  basing  bis  Judgment? 
What  are  the  reasons  for  his  action?  What  are 
the  motivations  of  the  family — are  they  med- 
dling, hysterical,  over-demanding,  etc.  If  the 
doctor  is  wrong,  he  should  be  corrected 
through  ex;sting  chamiels,  but,  if  he  i;5  act- 
ing correctly  (I.e.,  for  the  patient's  sake) 
HIS  Judgement  and  not  the  son's  meddling  is 
the  ordy  thing  to  consider.  He  Is  the  doctor 
of  record  who  bears  the  legal  responsibilities. 
I  would  suggest  that  for  a  more  significant 
reply,  the  facts  be  properly  sorted  out  and 
specific  questions  be  asked.  I  shall  be  more 
than  happy  to  give  as  complete  cooperation 
as  you  desire. 

Sincerely, 

XiESTER  J.  Candela,  MJ3., 

Executive  Director. 

[Piom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1975 1 

Moss  Panel  LnrKS  Doctors  To  Abuse  in 
Nttrsing  Homes 

Washincton,  March  2. — Many  abuses  in 
American  nursing  homes  can  be  laid  to  doc- 
tors' treating  of  elderly  patients  by  telephone, 
with  rare  personal  visits,  according  to  a 
Senate  subcommittee  report  released  today. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  tbe 
Government  support  geriatric  courses  in 
medical  schools  and  encourage  tbe  training 
of  physicians'  assistants  and  nurse  practi- 
tioners specializing  in  care  of  the  elderly. 

Nursing  homes  ahould  be  required  to  have 
a  medical  director  or  organized  medical  staff, 
and  doctors  should  be  required  to  visit  nurs- 
ing home  patients  at  least  once  a  month  un- 
der the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  prograniK. 
the  report  said. 

The  report  was  the  fourth  In  a  series  by 
the  subcommittee  on  long-term  care  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  The  panel's 
investigators  said  they  had  found  that,  in 
many  cases,  doctors'  treating  of  elderly  pa- 
tients by  telephone  resulted  In  abuses  such 
as  patients'  receiving  insulin  without  a  diag- 
nosis of  diabetes  and  others'  receiving  digi- 
talis although  there  was  no  history  of  heart 
disease. 

Between  20  and  50  per  cent  of  medications 
in  nursing  homes  are  given  in  error,  and  in 
some  cases  doctors  do  not  even  view  the 
bodies  of  patients  who  died  in  nursing  homes 
before  signing  death  certificates,  investi- 
gators said. 

"The  hard,  cold  fact  is  the  nursing  homes 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  medical  care  and 
supervision,"  the  report  said.  "What  patient 
care  there  is,  is  given  by  nurses.  In  the  end, 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  care  is  given  by  un- 
trained aides  and  orderlies. 

"Until  physicians  accept  greater  resjjoijs!- 
blllty  for  the  care  of  nursing  home  patients, 
the  endless  stories  of  neligence,  poor  care  .'vnd' 
abuse  will  continue." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO  CON- 
TINUE GUN  CONTROL  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers^  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plea-sed  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  healings 
on  more  than  24  bills  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  firearms  laws.  So  far,  the 
subcommittee  has  held  five  hearings  dur- 
ing which  testimony  was  received  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  several  law 
enforcement  officials. 

The  next  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  March  13,  at  10  a.m..  In  2141 
Raybum  House  OlPce  Biilldlng.  Wit- 
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nes&es  scheduled  to  testify  include  Dr. 
Stefan  A.  Pastemack,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatrj-,  Georgetonn  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation. 

Tliose  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  ad- 
diess  their  request  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  2137  Raybuin  House  Office 
Building.  Wasliington.  DC.  20015. 


THE  FACTS  ON  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  iiis  i-emarks  at  this 
I^oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  S|)eaker.  the  problems 
of  maintaining  an  American  presence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  have  not  been  properly 
resolved.  The  badly  needed  refueling 
station  at  Diego  Garcia  is  not  yet  built. 
It  Is  disappointing  that  this  project  has 
been  contested  in  Congress  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  result  in  an  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  in  the  area.  The 
Soviets  already  are  in  the  area  in  force. 
A  refueling  station  at  Diego  Garcia  would 
simply  help  to  insure  an  American  pres- 
ence in  an  area  which  is  very  important 
to  our  future  and  to  tlie  free  world.  This 
situation  is  treated  in  great  detail  in  an 
article  by  Lawrence  Grisnold  entitled  "A 
Sea  of  Troubles."  It  is  published  in  Sea 
Power  for  December  1974. 

A  Sea  of  TuoxTBt.f  s 
(By  Lawrence  Grtswold) 

AiJcienU  believed  that  Just  ea.st  of  Nor- 
way's Lofoten  Islands  tliere  was  a  vast  wbirl- 
pool  that  dragged  everything  caught  in  that 
maelstrom  dowa  to  the  very  center  of  the 
earth.  Only  from  the  far  periphery  where  the 
spinning  water  slowly  gained  momentum  was 
the  most  competent  mariner  able  to  escape  a 
fearful  end. 

Something  like  that,  noivadays.  Is  going 
on  in  the  Indian  Ocean— wliere  the  onshore 
dynamics  are  political,  not  aqueous,  but 
have  an  equally  lethal  effect. 

Still  afloat  and  surviving  are  French  La 
Keunion  and  the  building  U.S./UK  auxiliary 
naval-air  base  on  the  atoll  at  Diego  Garcia. 
And  at  the  western  periphery.  stiU  toughly 
independent  Iran,  with  Pakistan  at  Its  east, 
and  South  Africa,  with  Inland  Rhodesia  at 
Its  north,  have  shown  their  determination 
to  hold  their  respective  corners  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  against  all  assault.  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal. Both  strongholds,  situated  at  opposite 
corners  of  the  ocean,  are  of  tremendous 
strategic  Importance  to  a  NATO  now  en- 
feebled by  a  plethora  of  politicians  and  a 
scarcity  of  statesmen. 

Elsewhere  in  that  orphaned  area,  from 
the  Malagasy  Republic  (Madagascar)  to  the 
Andamans,  near  Burma,  the  edge  of  the 
vortex  has  caught  everything.  Even  Mauri- 
tius, reeling  with  euphoria  induced  by  high 
sugar  prices,  has  returned  to  OCAM  (Orga- 
nization of  Central  African  States  and  Mauri- 
tius) and  fired  four  pro-European  ministers 
from  its  Hindu-based  government — while 
awaiting  an  influx  of  heavily-rubied  Russian 
tourists  as  a  result  of  an  Air  Mauritius  link- 
up vrtth  Moscow's  Aeroflot.  And  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  which  last  year  signed  an  agree- 
ment allowing  France  continued  use  of  her 
former  large  naval-air  base  at  Diego  Suarez, 
has  now  cancelled  the  agreement,  demanded 
removal  of  the  French  garrison  and  nation- 
alized French  Industrial  assets.  Add  to  the 
above  Australia's  decision  to  Join  an  Asian 
l>loc  and  Lisbon's  abaoidonmeut  of  Mozam- 
bique, Angola  and  the  rest  of  Portuguese 
Africa  as  well,  and  it  is  apparent  the  politi- 


cal coloration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  has  be- 
come an  anti-Western  red. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  besides 
South  Africa  and  the  Islamic  nations  of  the 
north,  the  French  Navy  and  Air  Force  have 
greatly  improved  their  facilities  at  La  Re- 
union (the  large  Island  southwest  of  Mauri- 
tius) by  cutting  throiigh  the  coral  ring  to 
construct  a  large  protected  harbor  at  St. 
Denis  which  5s  capable  of  handling  a  squad- 
ron of  cniiFPrs  as  well  as  an  aircraft  carrier. 
While  the  los-s  of  the  drydock  and  Installa- 
tions at  Diego  Suarez  Is  a  heavy  setback  and 
under.^cores  the  imminent  "independence"  of 
the  Comoro  I-s'.ands  in  the  northern  gate  of 
Mozambique  Channel,  the  French  Navy  will 
continue  to  monitor  Tii.elr  SMZ  (Southern 
Maritime  Zor.e)  from  S^.  Denis. 

The  future  of  the  French  naval  ba.<:e  at 
Djibouti,  Red  Sea  terminal  of  the  railroad 
from  Ethiopia's  Addis  Ababa  and  the  only 
remaiuing  European  port  on  that  strategic 
sea.  remains  in  some  doxibt.  A  French  en- 
clave sporadically  beset  by  Somalia-based, 
Russian-armed  guerrillas  calling  themselves 
tlie  Eritreau  Liberation  Force.  Djibouti 
was  secure  enough  while  imperial  Ethiopia 
remained  pro-Western  in  sentiment,  but  the 
recent  overthrow  of  the  triiditional  Ethio- 
pian ruling  family,  headed  by  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie,  and  the  tentative  set-up  of  an 
Army-ruled  republic  with  leftist  leanings  (if 
not  commitments)  have  compromised  the 
future  to  an  uncertain  extent. 

With  the  clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal  of 
bomlis,  mines  and  simken  obstructions  (not 
to  mention  a  submarine  mountain  of  beer 
cans  from  the  crews  of  14  merchant  ships 
marooned  in  the  Bitter  Lakes  since  1967), 
the  Canal  Is,  according  to  the  Egyptian  offi- 
cial, "the  cleanest  waterway  In  history." 

No  regular  transits  are  expected  until  after 
May  1975.  when  Egypt  expects  to  complete 
installation  of  radar  monitors  and  naviga- 
tion lights  now  on  order.  Even  then,  while 
preliminary  engineering  studies  for  a  new 
canal,  deeper  and  broader  than  the  old,  are 
being  worked  out,  the  1967  limitations  will 
apply.  Tlie  narrow  width  will  still  restrict 
traffic  to  alternate  one-way  convoys,  and 
shipping  drafts  to  35  feet.  Still  deep  enough 
for  almost  all  Russian  warships,  the  margin 
is  too  small  for  an  American  carrier. 

Failing  the  intervention  of  another  Arab- 
Israeli  war  before  May  1975,  It  may  be  as- 
svuned  that  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  open  to 
the  world's  navies  and  such  merchant  ves- 
sels as  do  not  draw  more  than  about  35  feet 
of  water,  and  that  much  maritime  traflic 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  will  also,  there- 
fore, be  resumed.  The  reopening  should  shor- 
ten the  travel  time  between  Atlantic  coast 
ports  and  those  of  East  Africa,  Australia  and 
the  Orient,  and  so  reduce  at  least  the  cost 
of  transporting  vital  raw  materials  from 
producing  countries. 

But  there  may  be  other  difflculties  Ui  the 
case  of  East  African  raw  materials,  such  as 
chromite  and  copper,  normally  shipped  from 
Mozambique's  ports  of  Belra  or  Lourenco 
Marques.  In  frenzied  anticipation  of  legal 
Independence  from  Portugal.  clvUian 
"armies"  of  tlie  political  left,  right  and  cen- 
ter are  enjoying  a  donuybrook  in  Mozam- 
bique, and  normal  port  activities  collapsed 
with  the  rise  to  power  of  the  revolutionary 
Frelimo  transitional  goveriunent.  The  white 
crane  operators  fled  for  their  lives  and  few 
have,  even  sporadically,  returned  to  service 
the  growing  backlog  ol  shipping  at  anchor  ia 
the  harbors. 

A  Rirrimx  to  normalcy 

Mozambique's  prospects  for  "normalcy" 
since  the  racial  shootings  cf  October  20  and 
the  arrest  of  several  hundred  Portuguese 
whites  suspected  of  "counter-revolutionary" 
opinions  are  even  poorer  than  before  that 
date,  moreover.  South  Africa  has  reinforced 
its  border  patrol.s.  admitting  only  white  ref- 
ugees and  black  laborers  registered  In  the 


reduced  foreign  work  force  employed  la 
South  African  mines.  Although  rail  service 
from  Rhodesia  to  Belra  continues — with 
frequent  interruptions,  due  to  mounting 
congestion  at  the  port— freight  shipmenus 
liave  fallen  off  sharply.  Rhodesian  border 
patrols,  also  reinforced,  check  retuniin" 
trains  carefully  for  terrorist  stowaway.s. 

Rhodesia's  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  West  (especially  chromite, 
nickel,  copper  and  tin)  enter  the  category  of 
strategic  necessities.  Diversion  from  the 
shorter  line  through  Belra  and  Lourjsico 
Marques  to  the  interlocking  netwnrlc  cf 
.South  Afric.-in  railroads,  including  a  recputlv- 
conipletcd  spur  line  to  the  new  South  Af.-ljaa 
port  at  Richard's  Bay  north  of  Durban,  '.vill 
increase  both  costs  and  shipping  delays. 

Mozambique  has  small  economic  impor- 
t.-vnce  to  the  West,  but  considerable  strategit- 
importance  as  the  holder  of  natural  excel- 
lent harbors  fronting  the  Indian  Ocean  along 
the  coTtrse  of  Mozambique  Channel,  which  it 
shares  with  the  pro-Communist  government 
of  Malagasy.  The  channel,  a  thousand  mile- 
long  bypass,  is  now  no  longer  secure  to  West- 
em  maritime  commerce.  Mozambique's  un- 
derde\eloped  harbor  and  embayed  anchorage 
at  Nacala.  once  considered  by  Western  naval 
strategists  as  the  possible  western  key  of  a 
transoceanic  patrol  line  south  of  Diego 
Garcia  to  Australia's  Cockburn  Sound,  Is 
lately  more  of  special  Interest  to  the  Russian 
Navy,  especially  since  February,  when  the 
Malagasy  Go\enunent  at  Tananarive  de- 
manded French  withdrawal  from  the  iiio- 
ernlzed  naval  base  at  Diego  Suarez. 

THE    SOLID    RED    COAST 

Even  before  the  abrupt  Portuguese  col- 
lapse in  April  and  the  subsequent  takeover 
of  the  government  by  a  left-wing  military 
Junta,  the  East  African  coast  was  almost 
solidly  anti-Western  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Russian  warships 
were  hospitably  received  at  every  useful  port 
north  of  Mozambique  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
Nowadays,  there  is  nothing  left  to  the  West 
north  of  South  African  Durban,  except  Ken- 
yan Mombasa  and  that  raw  new  man-made 
port  of  Richard's  Bay,  Just  south  of  Mozair- 
blque. 

Across  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  Austral-- 
ian  side  the  political  picture  and  the  har- 
bor facilities  themselves  make  up  a  mixed 
bag.  South  of  the  Equator.  Indonesia  is  firm- 
ly neiitral  but  with  a  slight  pro-Western  bias, 
and  Sumatra's  long  eastward  approach  to 
Sunda  Strait  past  tiie  strong  of  outer  islands 
is  barren  of  useful  harbors. 

Aiid  Australia,  equally  sterile  of  Indian 
Ocean  harbors — even  Perth  Is  still  a  road- 
stead and  Cockburn  Sound  remains  unde- 
veloped— exhibits  a  new  Labour  Govern- 
ment's jwlltlcal  philosophy  which  rejects 
former  Western  commitments  In  favor  of  a 
"more  practical"  view  that  Australia's  future 
Is  bound  to  Asia.  The  Islands  and  nations  of 
the  northern  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Pakistan,  remain  snugly  in  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence. 

Northwest  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  sitv.n- 
tion  Is  different.  Neither  Pakistan  nor  th? 
nations  of  the  Arab-Persian  Gulf  are  mili- 
tary allies  of  the  West  even  Informally,  but. 
because  they  share  the  same  adversaries, 
there  Is  mutuality  of  interest  and  concern. 
Aside  from  the  moribxtnd  CETNTO  alliance,  of 
which  both  remain  members,  there  is  no 
open  treaty  of  alliance  between  Islamabad 
and  Tehran,  nor  one  between  Islamabad  and 
Jidda.  But  both  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
offered  support  to  Pakistan  when  that  nation 
was  at  war  with  India  in  1971.  and  Saudi 
Arabia  sends  many  of  its  fighter  pilots  to 
Pakistan  for  training. 

In  physical  characteristics,  the  three  are 
widely  disparate.  Saudi  Arabia,  with  the 
largest  area  (830.000  square  miles)  has  the 
smallest  population:  about  7.7  million  In- 
habitants;   Pakistan,   with   a  population  of 
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approximately  61  million.  Is  a  poor  tlilrd  In 
size,  with  an  area  of  310,200  square  miles; 
Iran  holds  the  middle  ground,  with  its  29 
miilicn  inhabitants  occupying  an  area  of 
636,320  square  miles.  All  three,  hov.ever,  are 
aJflicted  by  varying  proportions  of  unpro- 
ductive desert,  in  which  dubious  commodity 
Saudi  Arabia  predictably  holds  the  lead.  A 
pencriit'on  ago,  the  military  capability  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  triid  was  dismissi-d  as  tech- 
nologically undeveloped.  That  is  no  longer 
true. 

THE    ROOTS    OF    RENAISSAN;  :; 

Modern  technology  in  Iran  p.nd  Saudi 
Arabia  liad  its  roots,  of  course,  iu  petroleum 
engineering  aiid  in  the  schools  e.>5tablished 
by  European  and  American  oil  companies  to 
provide  elementary  training  for  young  men 
expected  to  hold  jobs  In  the  oil  fit'lds  and 
refineries.  Schools  of  higher  education  fol- 
lowed, then  technical  schools  with  advanced 
curricula  and.  very  rapidly,  universities  of- 
fered courses  as  broad  as  those  offered  by 
similar  Institutions  in  Europe  and  tlie  United 
States.  There  Is  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  young  men  (and  women)  who 
have  graduated  both  from  national  and  for- 
eign academies  with  their  degrees —earned 
degrees — in  almost  every  branch  of  scientific 
iearnhig,  but  It  must  be  hi  the  thousands. 

Pakistan  was  denied  a  similar  industrial 
stimulus,  but  young  Pakistanis  learned  about 
modern  warfare  from  the  British  and,  later, 
from  the  staff  colleges  and  training  courses 
m  every  advanced  military  school  In  the 
West.  And  so  did  contingents  from  their 
Islamic  neighbors. 

Moreover,  the  more  practical  schools  of 
experience  broadened  the  educational  base. 
Electronics  arrived  in  the  Middle  East  with 
imported  radio  sets.  Imported  motorcars 
demanded  maintenance  and  repair;  and  In- 
ternational commercial  aviation,  as  well  as 
national  airlhies  and  the  more  recent  world- 
wide rush  toward  wholesale  electronic  com- 
puterization, have  all  made  notable  contri- 
butions to  advanced  technologies.  The  Octo- 
ber War  of  1973— when  Egyptian  and  allied 
Arab  forces  demonstrated  an  efficient  under- 
standing of  modern  avionics,  fire  control 
radar  and  missile  warfare — was  an  eye-opener 
to  a  previously  disparaging  Israeli  General 
Staff.  But  the  real  impetus  of  Iran's  surge  to- 
ward a  thoroughly  modernized  military 
structure  may  have  dated  from  the  disastrous 
Six-Day  War  of  1967.  If  Iran  took  no  active 
part  hi  the  enlightening  tank-and-alrcraft 
war,  it  could  certainly  draw  the  correct  con- 
clusions. 

IMPROVING   TIIE    BALANCC 

Much  credit  for  Iran's  renaissance  must  go 
to  the  Intelligence  rule  of  the  Shah,  son  of 
Reiza  Khan  Pahlevl.  an  Iranian  Cossack  who 
overthrew  the  last  of  the  effete  Kajar  Dynasty 
in  1925  and  was  exiled  in  1941  after  an  abdi- 
cation forced  by  the  British  and  Russian 
governments,  whose  troops  partitioned  Iran 
horizontally  until  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl,  appointed 
after  his  father's  abdication,  has  forgotten 
neither  the  humiliations  of  that  period  nor 
the  studied  reluctance  of  Moscow,  until 
firmly  protJded  by  the  United  States,  to  with- 
draw Its  army  from  northern  Iran. 

Shah  Mohammed,  now  56  and  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  since  his  22nd  year,  has  kept 
himself  abreast  of  the  world  and  Its  develop- 
Eientij,  and  appeals  to  be  succeeding  in  brlng- 
mg  his  large  and  well-peopled  country  out  of 
Kajar  medievalism.  An  experienced  flier,  he 
maintains  a  hangar  full  of  his  own  comfort- 
ably fast  aircraft  and  keeps  a  keen  eye  on 
his  armed  forces.  Since  the  heavy  boost  In 
petroleum  prices  after  the  OPEC  embargo  In 
1973,  he  has  devoted  substantial  sums  to  buy 
the  most  modern  air,  sea  and  land  weapons 
from  the  United  States  and  England 

Accordmg  to  the  1974-75  "Military  Bal- 
ance" tabulated  by  the  London-based  Inter- 
iiatloual  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  India 
K  the  .strongest  military  countrv  in  tlie  area. 


with  731  combat  aircraft  and  1,690  tanks. 
(The  respective  totals  for  other  countries: 
Iran,  507  and  1.160;  Iraq.  218  and  1,300; 
Pakistan.  283  and  900  (medium);  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  254  and  180.)  None  of  the  five  coun- 
tries are  believed  to  possess  any  tactical  mis- 
siles, at  present.  Iraq  and  India  use  Russian 
aircraft  and  weapons;  the  others  are  equipped 
V,  iTh  U.S.,  French  and  British  weapons. 

Insofar  as  operations  on  the  high  seas  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  are  practicable,  the  Indian 
Navy  stands  alone  with  Pakistan  a  poor  run- 
nerup.  India  has  the  only  aircraft  carrier  In 
the  northern  ocean — the  former  British  light 
carrier  Hercules,  now  Vikrant,  which  can 
cany  21  aircraft.  Two  reconditioned  light 
cruisers  of  the  Fiji  and  Leander  cla.sses,  some 
24  destroyer  types  of  British  and  Russian 
ancestry  and  6l:j  ex-Russian  P-class  sub- 
marines comprise  the  remainder  of  India's 
seagoing  fighting  ships.  Lighter  armed  war- 
ships, including  Ru.ssian-built  OSA  mIssUe 
carriers,  are  u.sed  for  coastal  defense  and 
river  patrol. 

Pakistan's  oceangoing  fleet  is  nominal, 
consisting  of  three  modern  French-built  sub- 
marines of  the  Daphne  class  and  nine  de- 
stroyer types.  Iran's  naval  strengh,  dedicated 
to  defense  of  the  Gulf,  was  originally  based 
on  three  old  destroyers  (U.S.  Allen  M.  Sumner 
types  and  one  British  Battle  type).  Tehran 
has  recently  acquired  four  missile-bearing 
frigates  (Vosper  Mark  V)  are  capable  of  40 
knots.  Additionally,  the  Iranian  Navy  has 
10  armed  hovercraft  in  service  and  has  on 
order  modern  U.S.  DD-963  (Spruance-class) 
destroyers,  nie  navies  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  Arab  States  of  the  Gulf,  largely  patrol 
boats.  Include  some  of  the  German  Jaguar 
class. 

PFLOAC    CONFRONTATION 

Clearly,  the  function  of  the  Iranian  Nuvy 
is  defense  and  control  of  the  Amb-Perslan 
Gulf,  but  without  conflict  with  the  major 
Arab  nations  of  the  southern  littoral.  The 
task  is  not  an  easy  one.  In  some  respects, 
Iran  shares  with  Turkey  ancient  Arab  resent- 
ments stemming  from  less  Inliibited  ages 
when  Turkish  ai-niies  overran  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  Iranian  freebooting  satraps 
added  to  their  domains  such  pearl -rich  is- 
lands or  trading  ports  as  they  could  hold. 

Recently-dorman  emotions  were  suddenly 
stirred  in  1971  when  Irani  forces  seized  four 
sandy  Islets  Just  east  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 
two  of  which,  the  Tunbs.  were  clahned  by  the 
Emir  of  Al  Khaymah  and  the  other  two,  Slrrl 
and  Abu  Musa,  by  the  Emirate  of  As  Shariqa. 
Both  clahnants  are  Integral  units  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  confederation. 

That  apparent  aggiesslon.  however,  was 
based  on  sound  reason.  The  islets,  infre- 
quently and  sparsely  populated  by  occasional 
fishermen,  were  completely  undefended  and. 
on  the  record,  were  not  the  property  of  any- 
one. Squarely  athwart  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  from  the  Arabian  Sea  (or  controlling 
the  eastern  exit) ,  the  Islets  were  strategically 
hnportant — particularly  at  a  time  when 
PFLOAG  (Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  the  Arab  Gulf)  guerrillas  with  Russian 
arms  were  shooting  their  way  northward  to- 
ward the  Strait  while  an  Iraqi-armed  Free 
Baluchistan  force  of  gucrriUas  was  organiz- 
ing along  the  Irani-Pakistan  frontier  to  drive 
south  toward  the  same  place. 

As  a  point  of  hiterest,  Iran  subsequently 
intervened  In  the  threatened  Sultanate  of 
Oman  with  an  exTseditlonary  force  officered, 
at  the  SiUtan's  request,  by  the  British.  There 
was  some  fighthig  for  a  few  months  but  the 
■war"  was  no  parallel  to  Vietnam.  There  was 
no  daily  monitoring  from  Tehran  and  the 
forces  in  the  field  had  clear  orders.  The 
PFLOAG  guerrillas  were  smashed  bv  the  end 
of  1973,  and  Pakistan  took  care  of  the  Free 
Baluchlstanis  six  months  later.  Iran's  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Islets  guarding  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  is  now  uncontested. 

Although  the  massive  bulk  of  Iran's  an- 
cient Russian  enemy  looms  just  be}  ond  her 


northern  mountains,  Iran's  Air  Force,  backed 
by  modernized  land  and  sea  forces  and  rein- 
forced by  friendly  Pakistan,  help  to  secure 
the  northwestern  sector  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
In  the  northeastern  sector,  the  picture  Is 
less  encouraging.  Necessarily  neutral  Indo- 
nesia, intent  on  repalrhig  the  economic  ruin 
of  the  Sukarno  period,  has  no  money  to  cre- 
ate a  modern  defense  force,  nor  even  to  re- 
store to  serviceable  condition  the  obsolescent 
aircraft  and  naval  ves.sels  provided  the  Su- 
karno regime  by  RiLssia. 

PEACE-LOVING  AND  POLITE 

Au.'jtralia  seems  now  to  be  a  political  never- 
never  land.  Acthig,  apparently,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  Stetes  will  in  any 
case  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue 
should  Australia — and  New  Zealand — be 
menaced,  Australia's  present  Labour  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  negative  defense  policy 
which  accepts  no  responsibility  beyond  Its 
own  frontiers. 

Canberra  has  also  accepted  New  Delhi's  de- 
ceptive gambit  of  declaring,  the  Indian  Ocean 
an  "ocean  of  peace"  and  opposes  both  its  use 
by  Western  states  and  the  creation  of  a  small 
auxiliary  naval-air  base  on  the  atoll  of  Diego 
Garcia.  But  the  same  Labour  Government  is 
politely  mute  on  the  continuing  patrols  of 
Russian  submarines  and  warshps  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and 
makes  no  mention  of  Russian  mUltary  con- 
struction In  Bangladesh  and  Somalia. 

At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  In- 
dian Ooean,  where  all  maritime  traffic  to  the 
Atlantic  must  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  South  African  government  still  remains 
a  firm,  if  unwelcomed,  ally,  under  recurrently 
pious  attack  by  "liberal"  parliaments  of  the 
West  which  do  not  share  South  Africa's  in- 
ternal problems  and  therefore  disapprove  of 
Pretoria's  solutions  to  same.  Last  October, 
after  the  British  Nav>'  conducted  scheduled 
Joint  maneuvers  with  the  South  African 
Navy.  Britain's  Labour  Government  publicly 
mourned  that  the  U.K.'s  "liberal  Image"  had 
suffered  from  the  association  and  threatened 
to  cancel  the  Slmonstown  Agreement,  which 
provides  for  Joint  defense  of  the  region.  But 
tlie  large  and  efficient  naval  base  at  Simons- 
town  is  the  only  Western  naval  facUity  of 
importance  south  of  the  Equator  excepting 
the  smaller  French  base  on  La  Reiuiion.  and 
the  only  naval  base  expressly  open  to  NATO 
navies. 

Neverthele.s.s.  on  7  November,  Souih  Af- 
rica's Premier  B.  J.  Vorster.  announcing  that 
work  expanding  the  size  of  the  Slmonstown 
Naval  Base  to  accommodate  "40  to  50  war- 
ships" was  to  begin  immedlatelv.  also 
pledged  that  base  facilities  would  confi-iue 
to  be  "open  to  all  other  friendly  nati^n^."  If 
tran.-iatlantlc  emotionalism  should  event- 
ually compel  Pretoria  to  adopt  a  neutralist 
sUnd,  the  entire  responsibility  for  security 
of  Western  maritime  traffic  would  devolve 
upon  Prance. 

MAGNIFIED    PROBLEMS    ^.ND    CHURCHI.V    GT./.NrS 

Portugal's  relea.se  of  its  African  colonies 
to  Russian-guided  "independence"  has  effec- 
tively magnified  Souinh  Africa's  problems 
with  black  African  states  to  the  nortii  v.hicb 
harbor  pro-Communist  guerrUla  bands. 
Landlocked  Rhodesia.  Pretoria's  only  conti- 
nental friend,  is  now  hard  pressed  to  defend 
itself.  As  the  main  sources  of  such  vitally 
needed  strategic  materials  as  uranium  and 
chrome  ores,  and  as  the  only  responsible  gov- 
ernments south  of  the  Sahara,  the  two  na- 
tions, whatever  their  domestic  politics,  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  vital  to  the  West. 

Tlie  prospect  of  an  increasingly  black-ruled 
continental  Africa  cannot  be  reassuring  to 
the  West,  for  it  was  the  agents  of  Mok-ow 
and  Peking  who  hispired  and  armed  the  Eu- 
ropean-trained lawyers  and  labor  leaders  who 
have  led  the  recent  revolutions.  The  attacks 
on  Portugal's  slackly  governed  Afrlcin  colo- 
nies were  conceived  In  tiie  Congo  during  the 
Lumumba  period  when  the  first  terrorist 
massacre  of  Angolan  whites  took  pla.c-ln 
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February  and  March  1961.  Subsequent  out- 
rages by  pro-Communifit  Angolan  tribes 
evoked  reaction  by  pro-Portuguese  tribes  un- 
tu  the  increasingly  complicated  situation 
was  resolved  by  the  left-wing  overthrow  of 
Lisbon's  Caetano  Government  in  April  1974 
and  the  granting  of  independence  to  all 
Port  uguese-owned  African  colonies. 

Shortly  after  the  Angolan  outbreak,  tlic 
Prelimo  (Revolutionary  Force  for  tlie  libera- 
tion of  Mozambique)  guerrilla  organization 
was  born  at  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanganyika,  first 
under  Chinese,  then  Russian,  and  finally 
OAU  (Organization  of  African  Unit)  aus- 
pices— but  always  supported  by  funds  and 
arms  from  East  Germany.  Frellmo  head- 
quarters remained  at  Dar  es  Salaam  until 
Lisbon's  grant  of  "transitional  independence" 
to  Mozambique.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  considerable  financial  aid  was  also  pro- 
vided by  various  International  church  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  by  the  government  of  "neu- 
tral" Sweden  which,  in  March  1974,  an- 
nounced grants  of  money  to  Frellmo  amount- 
ing to  about  $5  million. 

FOUR-SIDED      DEFENSE      PERIMfTKR 

Meanwhile,  fighting  between  factious  of 
right  and  left  continues  with  intervals  of 
terrorist-style  massacres  of  whites  such  as 
that  in  Mozambique  on  October  20.  South 
Africa  has  no  choice  but  to  maintain  Its 
guard  on  three  continental  sides  in  addi- 
tion to  insuring  freedom  of  maritime  traffic 
around  the  Cape. 

Denied  the  right  to  purchase  defensive 
arms  by  London  and  Washington,  the  South 
African  armed  forces  have  turned  to  France 
for  aircraft  and  submarines.  With  a  total  of 
100  combat  aircraft,  including  a  single  squad- 
ron each  of  old  British  Canbenas  and  Buc- 
caneers, the  Air  Force  also  is  equipped  with 
40  Mirage  Ills  and  another  squadron  of 
Mirage  III  fighter/reconnaissance  aircraft  as 
well  as  four  helicopter  squadrons  ( Alouettes) 
and  a  mixed  Anglo-American  bag  of  trans- 
ports and  trainers.  The  Air  Force  Is  now 
making  its  own  trainers.  Just  as  the  Army 
is  manufacturing  its  own  light  tanks  and 
scout  cars.  Pretoria  has  also  annoiniced  plans 
to  strengthen  Its  naval  forces — which  must 
mean  either  purchases  from  Fiance  or  West 
Germany,  or  the  equipping  of  locally-made 
hulls  with  gas  turbine  engines  and  armament 
purchased  elsewhere.  South  Africa's  sea  con- 
trol responsibility  necessarily  Involves  long 
seaward  reaches  and  requires  sound  seakeep- 
ing  qualities  in  small  fast  boats  along  with 
helicopters  and  surface-to-surface  missiles. 

As  it  now  exists.  Pretoria's  Navy  is  small, 
consisting  of  three  Daphne-class  French-built 
submarines  and  two  1942  British-built  des- 
troyers, four  equally  old  destroyer-types  and 
three  ASW  frigates  of  more  modern  vintage 
(1959-1960).  An  ex-British  Algerine-class  es- 
cort minesweeper  and  a  few  dozen  auxiliaries. 
Including  four  air-sea  rescue  launches,  com- 
plete the  naval  list.  The  ASW  frigates  carry 
Wasp  ASW  helicopters. 

Until  last  April,  when  Lisbon's  Caetano 
Government  was  overthrown,  the  Indian 
Ocean  coast  of  East  Africa  below  10  degrees 
South  was  free  of  Communist  rule.  Now,  In- 
cluding the  Malagasy  Republic,  that  rule,  or 
influence,  extends  to  the  27th  parallel  and 
only  the  South  African  coast  remains  free. 
Inland,  the  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships 
of  Tanzania  and  Zambia  have  only  nominal 
local  opposition  and  both  are  vectors  of  guer- 
rilla terrorism.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
alone  of  the  new  sub-Saharan  nations  (ex- 
cluding Kenya)  have  not  attempted  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors,  white- 
administered  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  have 
become  the  continent's  pariahs — with  a  big 
boost  from  Marxist  and  Western  "liberal' 
propaganda. 

Thus,  the  long  and  empty  reaches  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  redeemed  by  two  mutually 
distant  and  dissimilar  islands:    tiny  Diego 
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Oarcla  and  the  much  larger  La  Reunion 
both  geographically  remote  from  the  West. 
And  at  the  western  extremes  of  the  ocean 
two  dissimilar  peoples  fight  to  maintain  their 
national  Integrities.  Whether  or  not  the 
West  approves  of  their  household  manage- 
ment, they  are  natural  allies. 


CLEAN  AIR  AND  THE  EPA:  NEW  AP- 
PROACH TO  AN  URBAN  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4,  I  introduced  two  bills  which 
are  intended  to  help  resolve  the  thorny 
jiroblems  of  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  during  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Since  the  bills.  H.R.  2765  and  H.R.  2766, 
are  rather  complex,  I  though  a  detailed 
explanation  in  the  pages  of  the  Record 
might  prove  helpful  to  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  may  be  interested.  At  the  end 
of  these  remarks,  I  shall  include  copies 
of  the  bills  in  question  along  with  brief 
explanations  of  their  content. 

I  should  emphasize  at  the  onset  that 
I  am  not  trying  to  undercut  national 
clean  air  goals.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
always  supported  the  strongest  possible 
air  quality  control  legislation,  at  times 
setting  myself  apart  on  this  issue  from 
substfintial  majorities  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  witliin  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

My  basic  hypothesis  now  is  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  achieve  reasonably 
clean  air  without  imposing  arbitrary 
controls  over  land  development  and  traf- 
fic patterns.  We  can  win  the  battle 
against  air  pollution  by  confining  our 
main  efforts  to  that  primary  source  of 
urban  smog,  automotive  emissions.  Let 
us  clean  up  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine and  the  problem  will  take  care  of 
itself.  In  my  view,  many  of  the  forays 
on  parking  lots  and  other  so  called  "in- 
direct sources"  could  prove  diversionary, 
containing  the  potential  for  economic 
and  social  disruption  overshadowing 
wliatever  benefits  might  be  derived. 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Under  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  established  ambient  air  quality 
standards  to  protect  the  public  health 
of  all  persons  from  a  number  of  pollut- 
ants, including  the  automobile-related 
pollutants — carbon  monoxide.  CO;  hy- 
drocarbons, HC;  nitrogen  oxide,  NOx; 
and  photochemical  oxidant,  OX.  The  act 
requires  that  these  ambient  standards 
be  set  at  levels  which  will  ensure  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  of  all  per- 
sons, including  those  most  susceptible  to 
illness,  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety.  Tlie  act  also  requires  that  these 
ambient  standards  be  attained  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  by  1975.  unless  a 
particular  state  applies  for  and  is  granted 
a  2-year  extension  of  that  deadline. 

Tlie  ambient  standards  set  by  EPA 
have  been  fi-equently  criticized  during 
the  last  several  years  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  more  stringent  than  necessaiy. 
In  response  to  that  criticism,  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  commissioned 


a  $500,000  study  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  determine  whether 
the  standards  set  by  the  EPA  were  sup- 
ported by  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence. The  NAS  report,  issued  last  year, 
concluded  that  the  standards  were  de- 
fensible and  should  not  be  weakened,  and 
thus  effectively  silenced  mo.st  critics  of 
the  standards. 

The  principal  mechanism  provided  by 
the  act  for  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  ambient  standards  with 
which  we  are  concerned — carbon  monox- 
ide and  photochemical  oxidant — is  a  set 
of  emission  standards  for  light-duty 
motor  vehicles.  These  standards  limit 
the  emissions  of  carbon  monomide,  hy- 
drocarbons, and  nitrogen  "oxides — the 
latter  two  pollutants  react  in  sunlight 
to  form  oxidant,  or  "smog" — from  each 
automobile..  The  act  set  a  compliance 
schedule  for  these  emissions  standards, 
culminating  in  1975-76  deadlines  for 
ultimate  statutory  control.  The  deadlines 
already  have  been  extended  by  both 
EPA  and  the  Congress — to  1977-78— and 
last  week  the  EPA  extended  them  again. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  recognized  that 
emissions  controls  on  automobiles  would 
not  by  themselves  assure  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  the  ambient  stand- 
ards in  all  areas  of  the  country.  It  was 
thought  that  an  increasing  number  of 
automobiles,  operating  in  congested  traf- 
fic patteiTis,  in  areas  which  suffered  from 
unfavorable  geographic,  meteorologic,  or 
climatic  conditions,  or  which  had  high 
backgromid  pollutant  concentrations, 
would  cause  or  contribute  to  violations  of 
the  ambient  standards — even  if  all  or 
most  of  the  cars  in  use  were  "clean." 
In  order  to  deal  with  this  potential  prob- 
lem, the  act  directed — in  section  110— 
that  State  implementation  plans  include 
whatever  "land  use  and  transportation 
controls"  were  necessary  to  insure  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  the  am- 
bient standards.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever and  wherever  a  gap  might  exist 
between  the  reduction  in  aggregate  emis- 
sions necessary  to  attain  the  standards 
and  the  reduction  in  aggregate  emissions 
achievable  through  direct  source  con- 
trols, land  use  and  transportation  con- 
trols could  be  implemented  to  close  the 
gap. 

It  was  evident  from  the  design  of  the 
act  that  these  land  use  and  transporta- 
tion controls  were  intended  at  most  as 
secondary  implementation  mecha- 
nisms— to  be  used  only  where  absolutely 
necessary  and  where  the  primary  mech- 
anism of  auto  emission  controls  were  in- 
adequate. 

Section  110(a)(2)(B)  directs  that 
State  implementation  plans  include  such 
"other  methods  as  may  be  necessai-y  to 
insure  attainment  and  maintenance  of — 
the  standards — including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  land  use  and  transportation  con- 
trols." The  emphasis  here  should  be  on 
the  "as  may  be  necessary"  phrase,  clearly 
implying  that  these  secondary  controls 
should  be  considered  only  after  direct 
automotive  emission  controls  were  tried 
and  found  wanting. 

Senate  Report  91-1196,  which  accom- 
panied the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970.  likewise  put  the  main  emphasis  on 
direct  emission  controls.  Land  use  and 
transportation  regulations  w^ere  viewed 
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only  as  "potential"  parts  of  implementa-. 
tion  plans  for  combating  pollution. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  use  of  word- 
ing like  "as  may  be  necessary"  and  "po- 
tential" applied  to  other  means  would 
seem  to  underscore  the  primacy  of  direct 
emission  controls  in  the  national  drive 
to  achieve  clean  air. 

The  original  de.-sisn  and  intent  of  the 
act  has  been  distorted,  however,  by  the 
consequences  of  delaying  the  deadlines 
for  cleaning  up  the  cars  without  corres- 
ponding setbacks  in  the  deadlines  for  at- 
taining and  maintaining  the  ambient 
standards.  The  small  and  occasional  gaps 
which  the  Congress  expected  would  be 
clo<^ed  by  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  quickly  became,  according  to  the 
EPA,  substantial  and  frequent.  Follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  D.C.  Circuit  in  NRDC 
against  EPA — which  held  that  State  im- 
plementation plans  must  provide  for 
both  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  the  ambient  standards — the  EPA  dis- 
approved all  State  Implementation  plans 
on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  close  the 
gaps  between  source  controls  and  attain- 
ment and  promulgated  a  series  of  regu- 
lations designed  to  deal  with  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  problem  In  the 
context  of  the  automobile-related  pollu- 
tants. 

THE    REGULATIONS 

Tliree  sets  of  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  so  far  under  the  general 
rubric  of  transportation  and  land  use 
controls  which  would  have  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  real  estate  development:  Indi- 
rect source  regulations,  parking  manage- 
ment regulations,  and  ali"  quality  main- 
tenance planning. 

The  indirect  source  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  localized  build- 
ups—"hot  spots" — of  carbon  monoxide 
which  can  result  from  traflSc  congestion 
and  slow,  stop-and-go  driving.  The  regu- 
lations require  that  certain  facilities, 
shopping  centers  among  them,  which  at- 
tract automobile  trafBc  be  reviewed  prior 
to  construction  to  be  sure  that  their  de- 
sign and  location  will  not  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  violations  of  the  CO  ambient 
standard  in  the  immediate— within  a 
quarter  mile— vicinity  of  the  facility. 

The  parking  management  regulations, 
Issued  as  portions  of  the  transportation 
control  plans  for  several  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  counti-y,  are  designed  to 
reduce  regionwide  levels  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and/or  oxidant  through  the  reduc- 
tion of  vehicle  miles  traveled — VMT. 
The  VMT  reductions  theoretically  would 
be  achieved  through  a  carrot  and  stick 
approach,  Including  expanded— and 
often  developer  supported — mass  tran- 
sit facilities  and  limited  parking  facili- 
ties. The  developer  of  an  Indirect  source 
lacility,  Including  a  shopping  center,  in 
an  area  covered  by  parking  management 
regulations  would  be  required  to  show 
prior  to  construction  that  there  is  a  com- 
munity need  for  his  facility,  that  the 
traffic  generated  by  the  facility  will  not 
cause  or  contribute  to  the  violation  of  an 
applicable  CO  or  OX  standard,  and  that 
the  proposed  facility  will  help  reduce  the 
regionwide  growth  in  VMT. 

Finally,  all  States  must  develop  for 
the  EPA's  approval  an  air  quality  main- 
tenance plan  for  the  control   regions 


within  their  boimdarles.  These  plans 
are  to  set  forth  how  each  State  will  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  air  quality,  us- 
ing indirect  source  regulations,  parking 
management  regulations,  and  whatever 
other  mechanisms — that  is,  direct  site 
location  controls — may  be  necessary. 

Taken  as  a  package,  these  regulations 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  economic 
viability  of  the  real  estate  development 
and  retailing  industries.  For  the  public, 
their  administration,  as  well  as  the 
passed-through  costs  of  compliance  with 
them,  will  be  expensive.  The  need  for 
them  springs  largely  from  the  delays 
encountered  in  cleaning  up  the  auto- 
mobile. And  a  growing  number  of  ob- 
jective obsei-vei's.  including  the  NAS, 
have  suggested  that  the  controls  not 
only  are  of  marginal  utility  at  best,  but 
also  may  have  a  pervei-se  impact  on  the 
Nation's  air  quality  objectives.  In  the 
context  of  those  considerations,  the 
proper  solution  to  the  problem  of  land 
use  and  transportation  controls  ought  to 
meet  certain  objectives. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  first  objective  must  be  to  return 
to  the  original  design  and  intent  of  the 
act  by  putting  the  primary  burden  for 
cleaning  up  the  air  back  on  the  direct 
sources  themselves — the  automobiles. 
Achieving  that  goal  would,  as  a  con- 
sequence, minimize  the  gap  between 
emissions  reductions  obtainable  through 
controls  on  cars  themselves  and  emis- 
sions reductions  necessary  to  attain  and 
maintain  the  ambient  standards — the 
gap  which  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  must  close.  The  smaller  the 
gap — if  any— the  fewer  the  land  use  and 
transportation  controls — if  any — that 
would  be  necessary. 

The  second  objective  must  be  a  new 
set  of  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the 
kinds  of  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  available  to  the  EPA  under  any 
circumstance.  These  limitations  and  re- 
strictions should  reflect  the  high  cost, 
the  limited  effectiveness,  and  the  possible 
pervei-se  impacts  of  many  of  the  controls 
which  have  been  proposed;  what  can  be 
accomplished  directly  should  not  be  at- 
tempted through  more  expensive  and 
reliable  Indirect  controls  or  disincentives. 

A  third  objective  must  be  a  i-ulemak- 
ing  and  judicial  review  process  which 
produces  an  adequate  record,  pennits 
meaningful  participation  by  interested 
parties,  and  requires  the  EPA  to  show 
that  Its  proposed  regulations  are  not 
only  necessary,  but  also  are  supported  by 
adequate  technical  evidence. 

Finally,  though  not  in  terms  of  its 
importance,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  land  use  and  transportation  controls 
should  protect  and  preserve  the  absolute 
requirement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that 
air  quality  protective  of  evei'y  person's 
health  be  attained  and  maintained 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Van  Deerlin  amendments,  H.R. 
2765  and  H.R.  2766,  of  enacted,  would 
achieve  all  four  objectives. 

I  HE    BILLS 

H.R.  2766  would  narrow  to  a  bare  min- 
imum the  gap  in  emlssioiis  reductions 
which  land  use  and  transportation  con- 
trols— applicable  to  indii-ect  sources — 
could  be  u-sed  to  close.  First,  no  land 


use  or  transportation  coiitrols  applicable 
to  indirect  sources  could  be  implemented 
before  January  1  of  the  model  year  in 
which  fully  controlled  "clean"  cars  were 
manufactured  for  sale  in  all  Slates — 
1978,  under  present  law.  Second,  what- 
ever such  controls  where  implemented  at 
that  time  could  be  no  more  stringent 
than  would  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
attainment  and  mainterance  of  the  am- 
bient—public health— Etanda^s  at  and 
after  such  time  as  75  irerccnlrof  ths  cars 
in  use  were  fully  controlled. 

Since  it  is   practically   impossi'o!s   to 
require  that  the  use  of  transportation 
and  land  use  controls  be  postponed  until 
all,  or  100  percent,  of  the  cars  in  use  are 
fully  controlled,   a   compromise  trigger 
point  had  to  be  chosen.  A  number  was 
thought  to  be  better  than  a  phrase — 
sue!   as  "substantially  all  of"— since  a 
number  once  enacted,  left  little  discre- 
tion to  the  EPA  or  the  courts.  The  figiu-e 
of  75   percent  is  appropriate  since   it 
means   most   or   substantially   all,   and 
since  a  75  percent  tui-nover  In  the  auto- 
mobile mix  Is  achieved  in  about  5  years. 
Having  narrowed  the  gap  in  emissions 
reductions,  H.R.  2766  then  would  pro- 
ceed to  limit  and  restrict  the  kinds  of 
land   use    and    transportation    controls 
that  could  be  invoked  to  close  that  gap. 
First,  the  EPA  would  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  proposed  controls  were 
necessary.  Second,  the  EPA  would  be  re- 
quired to  minimize  the  adverse  economic 
impact  of  the  controls.  Third,  the  EPA 
could   promulgate   only   those   controls 
which  it  found  to  be  feasible  and  likely 
to  acliieve  the  intended  result.  Fourth, 
no  controls  could  be  promulgated  which 
would  require  surcharges,  taxes  or  fees; 
which  would  restrict  parking  areas  or 
spaces;  or  which  would  limit  the  use  of 
any  existing  indirect  soui'ce  or  one  under 
construction.  Finally,  no  controls  could 
be  promulgated  which  attempted  to  in- 
sur-j  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  ambient  standards  beyond  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  an  Indirect  source — 
that  is,  ho  parking  management  regula- 
tions or  other  VMT-based  approaches. 
In  those  regions  where  It  appeared 
that  some  forms  of  land  use  and  ti-ans- 
portation  controls  would  still  be  neces- 
sary to  attain  and  maintain  the  ambient 
standards,  H.R.  2766  would  require  that 
the  EPA  extend  the  deadlines  until  the 
standards  are  attained  without  such  con- 
trols, or  until  75  percent  of  the  cars  in 
use  in  tlie  region  are  fully  controlled— 
whichever  comes  first. 

My  second  amendment,  H.R.  2765, 
would  correct  what  I  regard  as  defi- 
ciencies In  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act 
provisions  governing  the  rulemaking  and 
judicial  review  of  implementation  plans. 
Tills  bill  would  make  several  Important 
changes  in  section  307  of  the  act.  First, 
no  element  of  an  implementation  plan 
could  be  approved— if  submitted  by  a 
State — or  promulgated  by  the  Agency 
unless  a  hearing  had  been  held  at  the 
State  or  Federal  level  where  a  record  was 
kept  and  where  participants  were  given 
tlie  opportunity  to  examine  agenc.\'  of- 
ficials. Second,  although  the  Agency  de- 
cision would  be  presumed  correct  upon 
judicial  review,  this  presumption  of  cor- 
rectness could  be  rebutted  by  proof  that 
the  decision  was  not  supported  by  "a  pre- 
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ponderance  of  the  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord." Finally,  persons  seeking  judicial 
review  of  an  Agency  decision  would  have 
BO — rather  than  30 — days  following 
the  Agency's  final  action  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review,  a  more  adequate  span  for 
•  iich  preparations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My  bill  would  achieve  all  four  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  this  memorandum.  Pub- 
lic health  would  be  protected,  but  the 
impact  of  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  on  the  real  estate  development 
and  retailing  sectors  of  the  economy 
would  be  lessened  significantly  in  all 
areas  of  the  country  or  virtually  elim- 
inated in  most  areas. 

I  include  the  following : 
Summary  Explanation  op  H.R.  2765.  a  Bill 
To  Amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
This  bill  would  require  that  all  actions 
taken  by  the  EPA  or  by  a  state  concerning 
implementation  plans  be  preceded  by  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  where  participants  would 
be  given  opportunities  for  examination  of 
agency  offlclals.  In  addition,  the  Agency 
woxild  be  required  to  support  Its  decisions 
with  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  Ui  the 
record  upon  court  review,  and  parties  would 
be  given  ninety  days  (rather  than  thirty)  to 
petition  for  review  of  an  agency  decision. 

H.R.  2765 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  Impose 
certain  procedural  requirements  on  deci- 
sionmaking with  respect  to  State  Imple- 
mentation plans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  307  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1875h-5i  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sectloiLs  (b)  and  (c)  a.s  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  sub..ection: 

"(b)(1)  Any  plan  (or  part  or  revision 
thereof)  submitted  to  the  Administrator  by 
a  State  pursuant  to  section  110(a)  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Administrator  only  if  he 
finds  that  the  State  has  conducted  proceed- 
ings consistant  with  the  provisions  of  section 
553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  plan  (or  part  or  revision  liiereof ) 
promulgated  by  the  Admini.strator  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  110  shall  be  made 
or  promulgated  only  aftar  he  has  conducted 
proceedings  consistent  with  such  section  553 
and  paragraph   (3)    of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Proceedings  required  luider  this  sub- 
section shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph.  Adequate  notice  must  be  given 
and  a  public  hearing  held,  and  all  informa- 
tion, documents  and  data  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affecting  the  proposed  action  .sh.ill  be 
made  available  for  Ir.spection  and  copying  by 
interested  persons  at  the  time  of  notice  Ls 
given.  A  record  of  the  proceeding  shall  be 
maintained.  Such  proceeding  shall  be  .struc- 
tured to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  passible, 
while  permitting  all  Interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views.  Participants 
shall  be  given  a  right  to  examine  appropriate 
Agency  employees  and  others  on  matters 
directly  related  to  the  proposal,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  set  such  conditions  and 
limitations  on  such  examination  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  a.ssure  fair  and  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  contested  issues. 
All  testimony  shall  be  presented  by  affidavit 
or  orally  under  oath,  pursuant  to  regulations 
i.^sued  bv  the  Administrator.  Where  appro- 
priate, persons  with  the  same  or  similar 
interests  may  be  required  to  appear  together 
by  a  single  representative.  The  approval  or 
proniult;ation  by  the  Administrator  of  aiiy 
plan  (or  part  or  revision  thereof)  shall  be 
presumed  correct  upon  review  by  any  court, 
but  this  presumption  of  correctness  may  ba 


rebutted  by  proof  that  such  approval  or 
promulgatlou  Is  not  supported  by  a  prepond- 
erance of  the  evidence  In  the  record.  At  the 
concltislon  of  any  proceeding  held  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  notice  of  the  decision  of 
the  State  official  or  the  Administrator,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  his  findings  in 
support  of  such  a  decision,  shall  be  published 
forthwith  In  all  newspapers  of  general  circu- 
lation in  the  affected  region  or  in  the  Federal 
Register,  whichever  Is  appropriate.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  307(c)  of  such  Act.  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  (relating 
to  petitions  for  judicial  review)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "30  days"  and  substituting 
"90  days"  and  by  striking  out  "30th  day" 
and  substituting  "90th  day". 

Summary  Explanation  op  H.R.  2766.  "A  Bill 
TO   Amend   the   Clean   Air   Act" 

Section  1  of  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Act  to  Include  a  definition  of  "Indirect 
source,"  so  that  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  which  apply  to  Indirect  sources 
(such  as  indirect  source  regulations  and 
parking  management  regulations)  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  do  not  (swch 
as  vapor  recovery  devices  and  compulsory 
retrofit  programs). 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  from  approving  or 
promulgating  land  use  or  tran-sportation  con- 
trols applicable  to  Indirect  sources  imless 
such  controls  are  still  necessary  to  Insure  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  primary  air 
quality  standards  after  most  automobiles 
have  been  controlled  to  the  extent  ultimately 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  addition,  restrictions  on  the  sizes  of 
parking  areas,  parking  surcharges  and  lim- 
itations on  the  use  of  existing  Indirect 
sources  would  be  strictly  prohibited  at  any 
time,  and  land  use  and  transportation  con- 
trols on  indirect  sources  could  never  be  used 
as  means  of  controlling  area-wide  or  regional 
emissions.  No  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  applicable  to  Indirect  sources  could 
be  Implemented,  before  1978,  at  the  earliest. 

Further,  no  controls  could  be  Instituted 
unless  the  Administrator  took  all  reasonable 
steps  to  minimize  their  adverse  economic 
Impact  and  found  that  they  were  technolog- 
ically feasible. 

Finally,  the  deadline  for  achieving  ambient 
air  quality  standards  for  automotive  pollut- 
ants would  be  extended  wherever  necessary 
either  until  the  standard  was  achieved  with- 
out the  use  of  land  use  and  transportation 
controls  on  Indirect  sources,  or  until  most 
automobiles  were  fully  controlled. 

H.R.  2766 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
certain  limitations  with  respect  to  land 
use,  transportation,  and  certain  other  con- 
trols   under    air    quality    implementation 
plans  and  to  permit  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  attaining  of  certain  standards 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 
Rcprcsentatii^es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assevibled. 

definition  of  indirect  source 
Section  1.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857h)  is  amended  by  adding 
the   following    new   subsection    at   the   end 
thereof: 

"(1)  The  term   'Indirect  source'  means  a 
facility,  building,  structure,  or  installation 
which  attracts,  or  may  attract,  mobile  source 
activity  that  results  in  emissions  of  a  pol- 
lutant for  which  there  is  a  national  primary 
ambient    air    quality   standard.   Such    term 
includes — 
"  ( 1 )   highways  and  roads. 
"(2)  parking   facilities  or  any  area  used 
for  the  temporary  storage  of  motor  vehicles, 
"(3)   retail,    commercial,    and    Industrial 
facilities, 

"(4)  recreation,  amusement,  sports  and 
entertainment  facilities. 


"(5)   airports, 

"(6)   office  and  Government  buildings, 
"(7)   apartment  and  condominium  build- 
ings, and 

"(8)  educational  facilities.", 

LAND   USE,   transportation,   CONTROLS,   ETC. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
110(a)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1857C-5)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  It  includes  (1)  emission  limitations 
for  stationary  and  moving  sources;  (li) 
schedules  and  timetables  for  compliance  with 
such  limitations;  and  (111)  other  measures 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  land  use  and 
transportation  controls  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  Insure  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  cf  primary  .Tm- 
bient  air  quality  standards  and  which  meet 
the  requirements  cf  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection; ". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  110  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857C-5)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  No  measure  proposed  or  submitted 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)(U1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  promulgated 
under  subsection  (c)  unless — 

"(A)  the  Administrator  has  taken  all  rea- 
sonable steps  to  minimize  any  burdensome, 
discriminatory  or  adverse  economic  impact  of 
the  measure, 

"(B)  the  Administrator  has  found  that  the 
Implementation  of  the  measure  Is  feasible 
and  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  achieve  the 
intended  result,  and 

"(C)  the  measure,  where  applicable  to  in- 
direct sources — 

"(1)  will  be  implemented  no  earlier  than 
Janu:»ry  1  of  the  model  year  during  which 
light-ctuty  motor  vehicles  manufactured  for 
sale  in  all  States  meet  all  the  emissions 
standards  required  by  section  202(b)(1), 

"(11)  will  be  implemented  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  Insure  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  at  and  after  such  time  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator)  as  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  light-duty  motor  vehicles  reg- 
istered for  use  In  the  air  quality  control 
region  for  which  such  measure  Is  applicable 
will  have  been  certified  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture for  sale  as  having  met  all  the  emls- 
.slons  standards  required  by  section  202(b) 
(1): 

"(ill)  will  not  require  the  Imposition  of 
any  tax.  surcharge,  fee  or  other  charge  on 
any  indirect  source,  restrict  the  size  of  park- 
ing areas  or  the  numbers  of  parking  spaces 
associated  with  any  indirect  source,  nor  re- 
quire any  limitation  on  the  use  or  manage- 
ment of  any  indirect  source  existing  or  under 
construction  at  the  time  such  measure  is  Im- 
plemented; and 

"(iv)  will  be  used  only  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  in  the.  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
indirect  source.". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  110  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  application  of  a  Governor 
of  a  State  made  at  any  time  after  the  sub- 
mission of  any  plan  or  portion  of  any  plan 
implementing  a  national  ambient  air  qual- 
ity primary  standard  or  made  at  any  time 
after  the  promulgation  of  any  such  plan  or 
portion  of  such  plan  by  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  shall  extend  the  three- 
year  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(A)  (i)  until  the  earlier  of  such  time  as  the 
stiuidard  is  attained  or  such  time  as  he  de- 
termines that  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
light-duty  motor  vehicles  registered  for  use 
in  the  air  quality  control  region  for  which 
such  plan  is  submitted  or  promulgated  will 
have  been  certified  at  the  time  of  manufac- 
ture for  sale  as  having  met  the  emissions 
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standards  required  by  section  202(b)(1)  of 
this  Act. 

"(B)  The  extension  of  time  authoriviexl  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
n-mbient  air  quality  primary  standards  es- 
tablished for  one  or  more  of  the  pollutants 
emitted  by  or  resulting  from  emissions  from 
light-dvity  motor  vehicles,  including  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarlxms,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  photochemical  oxidants. 

"(C)  The  three-year  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i)  shall  be  extended 
under  this  paragraph  only  if  the  Admhiis- 
trator  first  detenni)ies  that  all  reasonably 
available  (I)  emissions  limitations,  (li) 
schedules  and  timetables  for  compliance  with 
such  limitations,  and  (ill)  other  measures 
not  applicable  to  indirect  sources  will  be  ap- 
plied within  such  three-year  period,  and  will 
continue  to  be  applied  until  such  time  as 
the  standard  is  attained  and  thereafter  as 
necessary. 

"(D)  The  tlxree-year  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)(A)(i)  shall  be  extended 
only  with  respect  to  the  particular  pollutant 
or  pollutants  among  those  listed  in  sub- 
pai'agraph  (B)  for  which  the  ambient  air 
quality  primary  standard  cannot  be  attained 
and  maintained  within  the  three-year  period 
without  the  Implementation  of  measures  au- 
thorized under  section  110(a)  (2)  (B)  (ill)  ap- 
plicable to  indirect  sources.". 


SHIPPING  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

(Mi"s.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  protect  Hawaii 
against  disniptions  in  its  flow  of  com- 
merce, due  to  third  party  sti-ikes  in 
whicli  Hawaii  is  not  a  paity.  Identical 
legislation  is  being  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  tlie  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
and  HiRAM  L.  Pong.  All  four  members  of 
the  Hawaii  delegation  have  again  united 
in  this  effort.  We  camiot  understate  the 
view  that  approval  of  this  bill  is  con- 
sidered vital  to  the  people  of  out  State. 

Tliis  bill  would  provide  for  the  contin- 
uation of  shipping  to  Hawaii  for  a  period 
up  to  120  days,  in  the  event  of  any  dis- 
ruptions to  that  commerce  created  from 
any  labor-management  disputes  in  the 
west  coast  maritime  or  longshoi'e  indus- 
tries. Tlie  exemption  would  be  triggered 
by  the  Governor  or  Higher  Commissioner 
of  any  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands,  making 
such  a  request  to  tlie  court. 

Earlier  I  liave  reintroduced  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  common  ex- 
piration date  for  all  labor-management 
contracts  in  tlie  west  coast  maritime  and 
longshore  indastries  affecting  shipping 
to  Hawaii.  Under  its  provisions,  Hawaii 
would  be  guaranteed  a  period  of  3  years 
of  uninterrupted  shipping. 

If  adopted,  these  bills  would  provide 
Hawaii  great  relief  in  the  event  of  ship- 
ping disputes  which  in  1971-72  so  severe- 
ly injured  Hawaii's  economy.  First,  we 
would  be  assured  up  to  126  days  of  con- 
tinued shipping  in  the  event  of  a  strike 
on  the  west  coast.  These  pi-ovisions  would 
not  apply  if  the  strike  were  in  Hawaii,  or 
in  any  of  the  U.S.  islands.  Second,  there 
would  be  no  series  of  successive  strikes  as 
contracts  would  expire  and  be  renego- 
tiated at  the  sfime  time  each  for  a  new 
3-year  period. 


It  is  essential  to  note  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  just  been  introduced  does 
not  make  any  significant  changes  in  the 
basic  approach  to  labor-management 
disputes  as  governed  by  present  statutes. 
It  simply  provides  for  an  exemption  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  120  days  wliile 
negotiations  proceed  still  with  the  strike 
nearly  95  percent  in  force  on  the  west 
coast. 

An  exemption  for  Hawaii  would  only 
affect  about  3  percent  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  strike.  In  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent than  labor's  voluntary  offer  to 
move  shipping  during  the  1971  strike  of 
all  goods  going  to  Vietnam.  We  seek  onlj- 
to  protect  the  rights  of  an  innocent  third 
party — Havaii  and  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands,  whose  workers  are  not 
on  strike.  The  legislation  does  not  apply 
to  disputes  in  Hawaii  or  in  all  the  i.slands 
carried  by  tlie  bill. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
saiy  to  put  Hawaii  on  par  with  other 
States  which  still  have  other  means  of 
transpoiting  their  commerce  even  if 
shipping  is  inteiTupted — tnick.  rail,  cars, 
bus.  Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands 
becau.se  of  their  unique  geographical 
.status  have  no  such  alternative  means 
and  must  deiiend  solely  on  shipping.  Air 
transportation  is  not  a  substitute  for 
shipping.  It  is  too  expensive  and  cannot 
handle  goods  m  commerce. 

I  believe  tliis  legislation  Ls  fair.  We  seek 
onlj-  to  establish  equity  for  the  offshore 
State  and  Territories. 

Taft  Hartley  legislation  has  worked 
fairly  well  since  its  enactment  in  1949. 
Its  operations  however  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  tlie  past  Presidents  Titmian, 
Eisenliower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have 
used  the  law  to  help  prevent  the  infla- 
tion of  grave  harm  upon  regions  of  this 
country  threatened  by  strikes.  All  acted 
within  days  of  the  commencement  of  a 
strike  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  Taft 
Hartley  Uiereby  calling  a  halt  to  tlie 
strike  and  requiiing  parties  to  negotiate. 
In  most  cases  the  80  days  injunction  and 
consequent  cooling  off  period  have  been 
lielpful  and  strikes  have  been  resolved 
within  that  period  or  shortly  thereafter. 
During  the  disastrous  west  coast  strike 
in  1971-72  we  implored  President  Nixon 
to  invoke  Taft-Hartley  for  the  benefit 
of  Hawaii.  He  refused  on  the  grounds 
tiiat  the  strike  was  a  "regional'  emer- 
gency and  not  a  national  one.  He  sought 
excuses  to  explain  his  callous  refusal  to 
act.  because  his  real  intention  was  to 
use  this  strike  to  provoke  the  Congress 
into  enacting  the  comprehensive  trans- 
portation strikes  legislation  that  he  had 
recommended.  He  succtimbed  after  the 
strike  had  gone  on  for  over  100  da.\'s  and 
finally  called  for  an  injimction. 

What  we  seek  is  not  to  disturb  tlie 
tested  mechanisms  provided  in  Taft- 
Hartley  but  merely  to  say  that  with  re- 
-spect  to  the  offshore  "captive"  islands  of 
the  United  States  that  are  100  percent 
dependent  upon  shipping,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  .shipping  •  stoppage  to  the.se 
areas,  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
a  Pi-e.sident  like  Nixon  to  decide  whether 
or  not  an  injunction  should  be  called; 
but  that  in  our  case,  and  only  to  tlie 
extent  of  our  cnse   that  the  injunction 


shall  be  automatic  and  that  the  time 
shall  run  concurrently  with  any  i-egiilar 
injimction  which  might  be  called.  Since 
we  can  and  must  assume  that  it  is  likely 
a  President  might  wait  40  days  before 
invoking  the  injunction,  we  have  a.sked 
ill  om-  bill,  up  to  120  days  of  relief. 

I  do  not  think  our  request  unreason- 
able. I  do  not  believe  any  thinking  Mem- 
ber ot  tliLs  House,  or  of  the  labor  move- 
menr,  or  of  industi>-  can  honestly  oppo-^e 
ihhs  bill. 

LalMjr  ha.s  been  accused  of  killing  Uie 
bill  in  tlie  last  Congi-ess.  My  Republican 
opponent  made  quite  an  effort  to  ca.-5i 
the  blame  on  labor.  It  must  be  brouglit 
out  that  management  was  equally  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  UiLs  bill.  In 
what  wa,s  probably  the  most  candid  man- 
agement statement  on  this  bill  that  I 
have  seen.  Edward  Flynn  of  tlie  Pacific 
Maritime  Association,  stated  at  the 
House  hearings  tliat  in  effect  manage- 
ment needed  to  have  an  angry,  hostile 
public,  demanding  an  end  to  the  strike 
to  be  sme  of  a  settlement  favorable  to 
management,  and  that  this  was  why  he 
did  not  favor  an  early  injunction  of  the 
shipping  stoppage  to  Hawaii.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  this  Avas  the  essence  of 
hi.s  testimony. 

Witliout,  a  doubt  tlie  combined  forces 
of  labor  and  management  again  work- 
ing to  kill  this  bill  will  doubtless  succeed. 
But  I  aijpeal  to  my  fellow  colleagues  of 
the  House  to  help  me  convince  labor  and 
management  that  all  we  seek  is  relief 
from  a  burden  which  is  unfairly  put  uix>}i 
us  as  innocent  bystandei-s. 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
PATSY  T.  MINK  IN  THE  US 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
CONCERNING  FREEDOM  OF  IN- 
FORMATION 

•  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  pei- 
mi.ssion  to  extend  her  remarks  at  tbi,- 
point  in  Uie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fiec- 
dom  ol  I)iformation  Act  reforms  wJiic.i 
I  he);»ed  obtain  as  a  result  of  my  law- 
suit ai;ainst  five  Government  agencie."-. 
now  jnake  it  possible  for  a  citizen  to  in- 
quire and  obtaui  heretofore  "seci-ef 
folder.^  on  themselves  even  from  the  CIA 
and  ihc  FBI.  Li  mid-January,  I  sub- 
mitted just  such  an  inquiry,  which  still 
is  in  Uie  initial  .stages  of  bureautiafii 
dialog'. 

The  first  CIA  response  to  me  produced 
a  list  of  nine  newspapei-s  in  whicli  ar- 
ticles about  me  have  appeared  and  one 
m&-juzme  article.  Seven  of  tlie  newspa- 
pers are  tJie  New  York  Nicliibei.  Tlie  Li- 
brary oi  Congress  has  no  copies  of  this 
new.spapej-.  We  are  still  in  the  proccs,« 
of  trying  to  obtain  these  articles.  The 
earliest  date  in  my  folder  was  Octobei 
22,  1964,  which  was  at  the  close  of  m.v 
fn.st  successfull  campaign  for  Congress. 

Wliy,  .seven  aiticles  from  this  Nichibti 
paper?  Why  start  a  CIA  folder  on  me  in 
1964,  the  year  I  am  elected  to  Congress, 
and  start  clipping  a  'Japanese'  uews- 
paper  published  in  New  York? 

I  have  no  idea  what  these  articles  say 
about  D)e.  Who  cares,  except  the  CIA? 
Dk]  thejr  "rarJ.«:m"  get  in  the  wa.\   of 
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tlieir  mission?  Because  I  was  of  Japanese 
origin,  that  made  me  immediately  a  per- 
son to  "watch"? 

What  is  astounding  Is  that  the  CIA  has 
7  clippings  from  the  Nichibei  paper  out 
of  a  total  of  10,  when  I  made  headlines 
in  every  major  paper  in  the  country, 
including  the  cover  of  Parade  and  3-4 
pages  of  Life  magazine  upon  my  elec- 
tion and  thousands  of  articles  since  then. 

To  highlight  the  ridiculousness  of  it 
all,  let  me  "publisli"  the  two  articles 
noted  in  my  CIA  folder  v.hich  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

The  f!r?t  one,  dated  Fc'jruary  22.  1966, 
New  York  Post  article,  reports  that  I  read 
"George  Washington's  Farewell  Addi-ess" 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday.  As  we  all 
know  this  is  an  honor  bestowed  on  one 
Member  each  year  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  My  recollection  of  that  event 
was  that  the  Chamber  was  empty  except 
for  my  family  in  the  gallery  and  that  I 
had  set  the  record  for  the  speed  with 
which  I  accomplished  the  ta.sk. 

Here  is  that  article: 

Farewell  Adokess — Aloha 

Washington,  Feb.  23  (AP) — Hawaii's  petite 
Rep.  Patsy  Takemoto  Mink  goes  before  the 
Hoiise  today  to  read  wh.it  she  terms  "quite 
a  profound  message" — George  WashUigton's 
Farewell  Address. 

Mrs.  Mink,  the  first  woman  of  Japanese 
ancestry  elected  to  Congress,  says  she's 
"really  quite  honored"  and  believes  her  lis- 
teners will  enjoy  the  message  on  the  anni- 
vers«ry  of  the  birth  of  the  first  U.S. 
President. 

Her  gallery  audience  was  to  include  her 
husband,  John  Mink;  her  13-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Gwendolyn,  and  Iter  only  brother, 
Eugene  Takemoto,  who  happens  to  be  visit- 
ing In  Washington  from  Honolulu,  along 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Tlie  only  other  article  which  was 
listed  in  my  CIA  folder  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  is  one  I  wrote  for 
the  American  Legion  magazine,  July 
1965.  That  it  should  be  in  this  folder  Is 
by  itself  laughable,  but  I  guess  the  title 
of  the  article  Is  what  attracted  the 
screening  "<iyes"  at  the  CIA  The  title 
was:  "Should  We  Expand  Trade  With 
Soviet  Bloc  Countries?"  I  shared  the 
page  with  Senator  Peter  Dominick  who 
had  opposite  views.  I  was  asked  by  the 
American  Legion  magazine  to  write 
this  article  especially  for  them. 

I  was  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  is  quite  common 
as  you  all  well  know.  Read  it,  please. 
You  will  surely  call  me  a  visionary  be- 
cause line  for  line,  paragraph  for  para- 
graph, it  is  the  current  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  that  article: 
Shocld    We   Expand   Trade    Wrrn    Eastern 

EtTROPE — Yes 
(By  Eepresentatlva  Patst  T.  JIink,  Demo- 
crat, Hawaii.  At  large) 

I  believe  it  Is  Just  ns  logical  and  favorable 
to  our  national  Interest  o  explore  ways  of 
increasing  trade  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  it  is  to  continue  rigid  application 
and  enforcement  of  our  total  trade  embar- 
goes against  the  belligerent  and  aggressive 
members  of  the  red  bloc  In  the  Far  East. 

Our  present  network  of  restrictions  of 
trade  with  the  communist  countries  rests  on 
a  patchwork  built  up  over  the'  years,  and 
needs  comprehensive  review. 


President  Johnson,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  said  the  United  States  seeks 
"peaceful  understandings"  with  Russia  that 
could  "lessen  the  danger  to  freedom."  Ho 
has  established  an  advisory  committee  to 
study  means  of  expanding  East-West  trade 
and  increasing  peaceful  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

These  actions,  and  the  national  climate 
from  whic'a  tliey  come,  reflect  a  growing 
awareness  that  trade  of  non-strategic  ma- 
terials might  be  a  powerful  factor  In  in- 
creasing intornr-tional  inidcrstanding  as  it 
alre.idy  has  dor.e  in  Poland.  Trade  conces- 
sions to  Yugoslavia  and  Romania  have 
.shown  the  remainder  of  the  Soviet  satellite 
bloc  that  more  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  can  be  rewai'diug.  Naturally, 
tangible  and  advantageous  concessions  to 
tlie  United  States  are  expected  in  return. 

We  are  talking  about  trade,  not  aid.  What 
mo.";!  of  our  trade  restrictions  now  accom- 
plish is  to  deny  to  American  manufacturers 
and  farmer.'!  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  trade  whlih  is  being  more  and  more 
sought  by  our  allies. 

Most  of  the  restrictions  on  Soviet  bloc 
trade  in  tlie  Export  Control. Act  of  1949  have 
failed  to  accomplish  their  original  purpose — 
to  deny  the  Soviets  industrial  technology 
which  was  once  available  only  in  the  United 
States.  Such  goods  now  are  readily  available 
from  other  natlon.s. 

No  responsible  American  group  wants  to 
relax  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  mili- 
tary or  strategic  commodities  to  the  East. 

More  and  more,  however,  a  case  is  being 
made  for  the  sale  of  non-strategic  materials 
on  the  grounds  that  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit  will  be  reduced  and  the  United  States 
can  benefit  from  specific  Importations. 

The  easing  of  restrictions  Is  not  only  likely 
to  result  In  an  extensive  Increase  in  trade 
betiveen  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Dollars  are  simply  not  available  in  the 
Eastern  bloc  for  extensive  purchases  and 
the  East  has  little  we  would  wish  to  buy. 

Problems  regarding  the  lack  of  legal  pro- 
tection in  the  East  for  patents  and  copy- 
rights would  have  to  be  solved.  So  the  easing 
of  trade  restrictions  is  Ukely  to  have  only  a 
limited  effect  on  the  Soviet  economy. 

Foreign  trade  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  must  be  geared  primarUy  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  national  security  and  economic 
strength  of  this  country.  It  should  not  be 
tied  to  outmoded  conditions,  momentary  ir- 
ritations or  the  expectation  of  making  a  fast 
dollar. 

The  expansion  of  East-West  trade  could 
strengthen  America's  leadership  in  Interna- 
tional affairs,  not  only  economically  but  po- 
litically and  morally. 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
PATSY  T.  MINK  IN  THE  U.S.  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  CONCERN- 
ING A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  WOMEN  IN  1976 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  in  the  House 
today  authorizing  the  President  to  con- 
vene a  White  House  Conference  on 
Women  in  1976  as  part  of  the  Bicenten- 
mal  celebrations  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  deny  that  our 
Bicentennial  year  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  such  a  couference.  and  I  base  my  call 
for  favorable  action  on  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion on  tliree  factors. 

First.  We  are  at  the  present  time  well 
Into  International  Wcimen's  Year  as  des- 
ignated by  the  United  Nations.  I  find  of- 


ficial support  for  International  Women's 
Year  substantially  lacking  in  this  coun- 
try. A  number  of  organizations  through- 
out the  country  have  attempted  to  en- 
courage a  broader  Involvement  of  the 
citizenry  in  the  observance  of  the  year, 
but  unfortimately  they  have  met  with 
only  a  limited  response.  I  suggest  that 
we  miyht  more  effectively  focus  U.S.  na- 
tional attention  on  the  status  of  women 
in  America  by  convening  a  White  House 
conference  to  recognize  at  the  highest 
level  the  contributions  of  women  to  the 
development  of  our  countiy  and  to  put 
forlli  goals  and  recommendations  for 
furtlT'r  improvement  of  the  .status  of 
American  women. 

Second.  We  ha\-e  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
that  the  White  House  conference  wliich 
I  am  suggesting  would  fiu-nLsh  the  im- 
petus for  final  resolution  of  those  defi- 
ciencies in  our  statutes  which  still  allow 
discrimination  against  women,  and  men, 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  eliminate 
them.  I  refer  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  which  grew 
out  of  that  group's  work  as  long  ago  as 
1969.  I  find  it  almost  incredible  that  in 
the  face  of  nearly  miiversally  stated  sup- 
port for  equality  of  women  that  thers 
are  the  inequities  in  the  laws  which  we 
still  find  today.  The  conference  for  which 
I  call  could  again  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  rational  and  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  these  remaining  inequities  and 
their  early  resolution. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not 
forget  the  Bicentennial.  International  as 
well  as  national  attention  will  be  cen- 
tered on  the  United  States  as  we  assess 
our  accomplishments  and  our  shortcom- 
ings in  the  past  200  years.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  for  self-examination 
in  1976.  and  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Women  which  I  propose  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
gram to  reorient  our  priorities  where 
necessai^y. 

A  conference  of  the  scope  which  I  en- 
vision will  obviously  take  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  coordination,  and  this  is 
provided  for  in  my  joint  resolution.  But 
the  time  for  beginning  planning  is  now, 
and  I  urge  early  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  start  that  process. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  297 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 

President  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 

on  Women  in  1976 

Whereas  women  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  our  country's  history;  and 

Whereas  women  have  not  been  accorded 
proper  recognition  for  these  achievements; 
and 

Whereas  many  institutions  still  discrimi- 
nate against  women  and  prevent  the  use  of  a 
large  talent  pool  of  women  resources;  and 

Whereas  American  women  must  be 
brought  Into  the  bicentennial  celebrations  as 
a  group:  and 

Whereas  a  Wlrite  House  Conference  on 
Women  can  yield  productive  recommenda- 
tions toward  encouraging  and  promoting 
wider  public  understanding  and  support  for 
women  In  contemporary  American  society: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohvd  by  the  Hcnme  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
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to  caJl  a  White  House  Conference  on  Women 
in  1976. 

(b)(1)  The  piupose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Women  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Conference")  shall  be  to  recognize 
i!ie  contributions  of  women  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  to  put  forth  goals 
and  recommendations  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  status  of  women. 

(2)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
and  bring  together — 

(A)  representatives  of  local,  statewide, 
regional,  and  national  women's  organizations 
including  poor  and  working  women,  espe- 
cially tiiose  who  are  heads  of  households; 

(B)  representatives  of  local,  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  national  institutions,  agencies, 
organisations,  and  associations  in  the  areas 
related  to  women  and  equity; 

(C)  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  including  but  not  re- 
stricted to  those  in  the  area  of  the  promul- 
gation and  enforcement  of  equal  opportunity 
laws; 

(D)  Persons  with  special  knowledge  of,  and 
special  competence  in,  the  status  and  role 
of  women  in  contemporary  American  society; 
and 

(E)  Members  of  the  general  public. 
(c)(1)    The  couference  shall   be   planned 

and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council") . 

(2)  The  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  and  the 
President  pro  temp  of  the  Senate  are  author- 
ized to  appoint  six  additional  members  to 
the  Council,  three  by  the  Speaker  and  three 
by  the  President  pro  temp.  These  designees 
shall  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  members  of 
the  CouucU  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing tlie  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(3)  In  administering  this  Joint  resolution, 
the  Council  shall — 

(A)  when  appropriate,  request  tlie  cooper- 
ation and  assistance  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  re.sponsibilities; 

(B)  make  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance (by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise) 
available  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  local  and  State  confer- 
ences and  other  meetings  involving  as  many 
groups,  institutions,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations wishing  to  participate; 

(C)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference,  including  materials  for  use 
by  State  conferences,  both  before  and  after 
the  White  House  Conference,  and  prepare 
and  distribute  reports  of  the  Conference  and 
associated  State  conferences  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate; 

(D)  ensure  that  each  State  is  adequately 
represented  as  weU  as  ensure  adequate  rep- 
resenUtlon  by  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups;  and 

(E)  establish  a  travel  budget  for  dele- 
gates who  are  unable  to  afford  to  pay  their 
own  expenses. 

(4)  In  CArrj'ing  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Council  is  authorized 
to  engage  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  for  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pohitments  in  the  competitive  clvU  service, 
and  without  regard  for  chapter  51,  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  r.ates. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  be  required  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  the  Conference  reports 
authorized  under  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
Shall  make  proper  budget  reservations  for 
these  reports. 

(6)  Delegates  attending  the  Conference 
Who  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  expenses 
whue  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Such  expenses  may  be  paid  by  way  of 


advances,  reimbursement,  or  In  Installments 
as  the  CouncU  may  determine. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining such  findings  and  recommendations 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Conference,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than 
one  liundred  and  twenty  days  following  tlie 
close  of  the  Conference,  which  final  report 
shall  be  made  public  and,  within  ubiety  days 
after  its  receipt  by  the  President,  trans- 
mitted to  tiie  Congress  together  with  a 
.statement  of  the  President  containing  the 
President's  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  report. 

ie)(l)  The  ChahTjerson  of  the  Council  is 
iiuihorlyed  to  establish,  prescribe  functions 
for,  and  appoint  members  to,  such  advisory 
and  technical  committees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  and  advise  the  Conference  in 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to 
receive  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  may  be  authorized  un- 
der section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code', 
for  persons  in  the  Government  .service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  grants,  gifts,  or 
bequests  of  money  for  immediate  disburse- 
ment by  the  CouncU  In  furtherance  of  the 
Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts,  or  bequests 
offered  the  Council  shaU  be  paid  by  tlie 
donor  or  his  representatives  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  whose  receipts  shall  be 
their  acquittance.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  shall  enter  such  grants,  gifts, 
and  bequests  in  a  special  account  to  the 
credit  of  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitations  such 
sum-s,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  sums  shall  remain  .available  for 
obligation  until  expended. 


year,  since  the  Navy  obtained  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  property  35  years  ago. 

We  are  met  with  the  basically  uii.^ub- 
stantiated  claim  from  the  Nav:.'  that 
Kahoolawe  is  still  necessary  for  national 
defease.  However,  in  view  of  the  gTeatJy 
increasing  population  of  the  area  of  the 
i.sland  of  Maui  directly  opposite  Kahoo- 
lawe, the  Navy  operations  now  pose  an 
even  greater  threat  to  the  safety  of  that 
liopulation  than  they  have  in  the  pasi 

We  )eceive  an  apology  from  the  Nav.v 
when  it  h:  discovered  that  an  error 
results  in  a  bomb  dropping  into  pa.slme- 
lands  on  Maui  owned  by  the  mayoi-  of 
Maui  WV  receive  an  a)X)logy  from  the 
Navy  when  it  is  discovered  that  a  mis- 
understanding lets  the  noisy  bombing 
euercises  continue  until  almost  midnight 
when  the  Navy  has  agreed  to  stop  these 
exercises  at  a  much  eariier  hour.  I  won- 
der what  the  Navy  will  say  when  an 
en-or  or  a  misunderstanding  puts  a 
bomb  down  where  it  does  some  leal 
da  mace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  lcyi.'=- 
lation,  H.R.  1705,  again  this  year  to  ac- 
complish the  early  return  of  the  Island 
of  Kahoolawe  to  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I 
m-ge  the  Navy  to  reexamine  its  Kahoo- 
lawe policy  and  to  establish  a  definite 
tai-get  date  for  termination  of  operations 
there.  Rehabilitation  of  the  island,  which 
the  Navy  has  promised  to  carry  out  at 
no  cost  to  the  State,  will  obviously  take 
some  time  in  light  of  the  extensive  dam- 
age which  has  occurred  over  the  last 
generation.  Setting  a  target  date  for  the 
retm-n  and  beginning  the  planning  for 
the  return  would  be  a  demonstration  of 
the  Navy's  good  faith,  examples  of  w  hich 
we  have  yet  to  see  in  tliis  matter. 

This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  the  92d 
Congress,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ui-ge  considera- 
tJMi  of  my  bill  this  year  again,  before 
ii-i-eparable  damage  is  done. 


REMARKS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
PATSY  T.  MINK  IN  THE  U.S.  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  CONCERN- 
ING H.R.  1705,  RETURN  OF  ISLAND 
OF  KAHOOLAWE  TO  THE  STATE 
OFHAWAn 

'  Mr.s.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
niission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
fortunately compelled  to  bring  before 
the  Hou.se  again  this  year,  a  longstand- 
uig  grievance  of  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the 
continuing  representation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  good  faith  to  my  con- 
stituents, and  the  continuance  of  mill- 
taiT  operations  In  my  State  which  show 
a  singular  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  nearby  residents. 

I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  continued 
Na\T  bombardment  of  the  island  of  Ka- 
hoolawe. which  lies  just  8  miles  offshore 
from  the  ever  more  heavily  populated 
southei-n  shore  of  the  island  where  I 
gi-evv  up.  This  bombardment  of  Kahoo- 
lawe and  the  destruction  of  potentially 
valuable  land  has  continued  year  after 


CAMBODIA:     ACCOUl^TABILITY     OF 
THE  PRESIDENCY 

«Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  e.\- 
ti'aneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  it  has  been  suggested  by  Pi-esident 
Ford  that  Congress  will  be  respon.sibJe 
if  the  present  Cambodian  Government  is 
overthrown  by  rebel  elements  supported 
by  tlie  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
and   the   Vietcong.   In  evaluating   this 
charge  it  is  useful  to  reflect  on  how  the 
war  in  Cambodia  was  provoked  in  rlie 
first  place.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
fighting  in  Cambodia  spread  from  Viet- 
nam solely  because  of  action  by  the  pre- 
vious President  when  he  invaded  Cambo- 
dia without  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  without  any  form  of  congres- 
sional approval.  That  action,  a  Piesi- 
dential  action,  provoked  huge  sponta- 
neous   demonstrations    throughout    the 
country  and  was  substantially  respon- 
sible lor  the  subsequent  passage,  over  a 
Presidential  veto,  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
If  we  are  going  to  assign  credit  or 
blame     for     foreign     policy     decisions 
to  vanoui:  branches  of  oiu:  Government, 
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and  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  fruit- 
ful exercise,  it  is  clear  that  blame  for 
what  happens  in  Cambodia  rests  with 
the  Presidency.  It  was  the  executive 
branch  which  through  action  which  I 
viev.-  as  unconstitutional,  produced  the 
situation  in  Cambodia.  It  is  the  execu- 
tive which  must  bear  responsibility  for 
its  policy. 

OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC   OPPOR- 
TUNITY NOT  A  FAILURE 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permi.ssion  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debates  over  the  f utuie  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunitj* — OEO — much 
criticism  was  voiced  over  the  agency. 
In  my  district,  there  is  some  tangible 
indication  that  OEO  was  not  a  failure, 
and  that  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  the 
money  spent  resulted  in  the  institution 
of  programs  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Oakland.  Mr.  David  L.  Gaither, 
the  OEO  Director  in  Oakland,  has  been 
kird  enough  to  share  with  me  a  record 
of  the  program  under  his  admiidstra- 
tion.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  with  you 
by  inserting  this  commentary  in  the 
Record : 
The  Two  ano  a  Half  Year  Histohy  of  the 

CAA  Unoes  thb   Le.ujership  of   David  L. 

Gaitheb 

The  Department  of  Community  Resources 
was  created  by  Ordinance  No.  84S1-CMS 
(City  Manager  Series)  dated  September  30, 
1971,  as  an  overall  City  Department  to  man- 
age federally  funded  programs  and  social 
projects.  Divisions  originally  assigned  to  this 
Department  Included  Community  Action 
Agency  (OEO  funded).  Manpower  (DOL 
funded),  and  Head  Start  (HEW  funded). 
Ttie  Manpower  Division  has  developed  and 
grown  to  sufficient  stature  and  expenditure 
of  funds  to  warrant  being  created  as  a  de- 
partment in  its  own  right. 

The  Community  Action  Agency  has  an 
Administering  Board  consisting  of  nine 
members — three  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council,  three  from  private  community- 
based  organizations,  three  elected  by  the 
poor  from  three  designated  districts  In  the 
City.  The  Head  Start  Division  has  a  Parent 
Policy  Council  elected  by  the  parenta  of 
children  within  the  Head  Start  program.  The 
number  varies  depending  on  the  enrollment 
In  the  program. 

The  Agency  Is  headed  by  Mr.  David  L. 
Oaither.  Mr.  Oalther  was  appointed  to  bla 
position  of  Director  on  April  24,  1972.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
continuation  of  programs  affecting  the  low- 
income  minorities  In  the  City  of  Oakland. 
These  programs  include  housing,  education, 
economic  development,  health,  and  social 
services. 

Mr.  Gaither's  past  accomplishments  in- 
clude working  with  a  number  of  dynamic 
Black  leaders  such  as  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Stokeley  Carmichael,  Julian  Bond,  and 
John  Lewis.  In  addition,  he  has  been  actively 
involved  in  organizations  such  as  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) 
and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Activ- 
ities with  these  organizations  were  primarily 
voter  registration  from  tiie  Mississippi  Delta 
tu  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Gaither's  Interest  in  childhood  devel- 
opment and  guidance  Is  evidenced  by  his  15 
years  of  work  in  areas  dealing  with  the  mis- 
directed youth  of  our  society.  Mr.  Gaither 
then  branched  out  into  the  area  of  manage- 
ment. He  has  done  consultant  work  in  Com- 
munity   Action    Agencies    In    Jacksonville, 


Florida  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  An- 
other facet  of  his  accomplishments  was  the 
development  of  a  number  of  manpower  train- 
ing programs  which  are  still  in  existence 
today  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  and 
Antioch,  California. 

Mr.  Gaither's  educational  backgtyuud  is 
evidenced  by  his  many  accomplishments.  He 
has  attended  such  institutions  as  North  Car- 
olina State  University;  Morehouse  College  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  University  of  California — 
Berkeley:  New  York  Institute  of  Criminology. 
Mr.  Gaither  hsis  earned  a  Masters  Degree  in 
Group  Work  and  received  a  certiflcate  from 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Criminology. 

The  CAA  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  and  completion  of  numerous 
projects  and  programs  such  as  the  following: 

Beehe  Parent  Child  Center,  Inc.:  The  Beebe 
Parent  Child  Center,  Inc.  was  funded  by  the-- 
CAA  In  the  amount  of  $16,558  for  a  six- 
month  period  (November  1,  1972  to  April  30, 
1972).  One  of  its  goals  was  to  find  other 
funding  sources  prior  to  the  termination  of 
their  contract  in  order  to  assure  continuity 
of  the  program.  This  program  was  later 
funded  by  UBAC  and  the  County  of  Alameda. 

Fairfax  Community  Volunteerg  Welfare 
Rights  Organization:  The  Fairfax  Commu- 
nity Volunteers  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion entered  into  a  consultant  contract  with 
the  CAA  to  provide  training  to  neighborhood 
service  center  staff  members  and  some  other 
community  people  in  Welfare  Department 
procedures.  The  contract  was  awarded  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $1,500.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  the  training  never  actually 
took  place. 

Youth  Development  Program:  This  pro- 
gram was  administered  in  conjunction  with 
the  CAA  of  the  City  of  Oakland  and  Alameda 
College  of  Alameda,  California.  Some  35 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25  were 
employed  In  the  areas  of  clerical,  gardening 
and  maintenance,  custodian,  grounds  and 
food  service.  Supervision  and  periodic  evalu- 
ations of  the  35  students  were  handled  by 
Alameda  campus  staff. 

Students  were  employed  at  an  hourly  rate 
of  $2.50  and  were  paid  through  arrangements 
with  the  CAA  and  Alameda  College.  Maxi- 
mum hours  per  day  were  six  (6)  hours  five 
days  a  week.  Bus  tokens  were  provided  the 
first  month;  thereafter,  students  would  have 
a  steady  Income  and  should  have  been  in  a 
position  to  provide  their  own  transportation. 

The  above-mentioned  Jobs  offer  a  concrete 
possibility  of  fuU  and  part-time  year  round 
employment  with  caxeer  c^portunitles.  The 
Jobs  provide  experience  in  skills  needed 
within  the  overall  economy;  students  were 
counselled  and  motivated  by  the  youth  co- 
ordinators and  Job  supervisors  to  participate 
in  the  campus  curriculum  especially  where 
it  related  to  their  Jobs. 

In  cases  where  students  would  like  to  en- 
roll full-time  In  an  academic  curriculum 
durhig  the  fall  term,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  college  officials  to  transfer 
students  to  work  programs  with  the  Ala- 
meda College  since  all  participants  met  the 
poverty  guidelines  in  terms  of  income  and 
residence  eligibility. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  was  $237,049. 

The  Oakland  Community  Development 
Corporation  (OCDC):  The  Oakland  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation  was  organized 
by  the  Community  Action  Agency  to  be  its 
economic  development  arm.  OCDC  was  in- 
corporated in  1972  and  became  a  delegate 
agency  of  the  CAA.  Disagreements  over  the 
Interpretation  of  the  delegate  agency  con- 
tract arose  and  when  these  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  settled.  OEO  Instructed  the 
City  not  to  renew  the  contract  after  Octo- 
ber 31.  1973. 

The  totJil  cost  of  the  program  was  $387,895. 

Youth  Development  Corporation  (YDC): 
The  Oakland  Youth  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  also  organb^ed  by  the  CAA  to  be  an 
economic  dei-elopment  corporation  oriented 


to  young  pe<^Ie.  The  YDC  received  a  Uurge 
part  of  its  money  in  an  offset  printing  busi- 
uees  which  was  to  be  operated  by  young 
people.  The  business  was  not  successful  and 
was  closed  in  April  of  1974.  Tlie  YDC  is  no 
longer  active. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  was  $225,801. 

East  Bay  Community  Aition  Program:  The 
East  Bay  Community  Action  Program  was 
funded  by  the  CAA  in  the  amount  of  $9,000 
from  September  1,  1971  to  October  31,  1972. 
The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  inform 
consumers  on  how  to  buy,  where  to  buy, 
and  what  to  buy.  Specifically,  to  educate 
poor  people  on  buying. 

Focus  on  Children:  This  program  v.as 
funded  in  the  amount  of  $9,758  for  the  pe- 
riod Jime  19,  1972  to  July  28,  1972.  Focus  ou 
Children  was  an  incorporated  non-profit  pro- 
gram serving  the  East  Oakland  Fruitvale 
community  in  terms  of  providing  a  program 
of  cultural  and  outer-community  exper- 
iences, arts,  crafts,  skills,  and  recreational 
activities  for  elementary  school-age  children; 
and.  In  addition,  to  provide  meaningful  em- 
ployment and  training  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Oakland  Parks  and  Recreation:  Oakland 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  has  been 
allocated  $147,116.  Basic  activities  included 
providing  unusual  opportunities  and  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  young  people  In  target 
areas,  yielding  assistance  to  youth  in  work 
areas  and  cultural  enrichment. 

Institute  for  the  Study  of  Local  Institu- 
tions: The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Local 
Institutions  was  allocated  $56,650  to  con- 
tinue an  internship  program  to  enable  30 
low-income  Oakland  coUege  students  to  be 
placed  in  local  governmental  organizations 
and  institutions  so  that  they  might  acquire 
a  better  understanding  of  these  institutions. 
The  program  was  initially  run  for  a  six- 
month  period,  from  June  1,  1972  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1972.  The  objectives  of  this  program 
were  reached.  A  total  of  30  college  students 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  understand 
the  operations  and  procedures  of  local  gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

East  Oakland  and  North  Oakland  Credit 
Unions:  These  two  credit  unions  were  funded 
by  an  OEO  demonstxatlcm  grant  in  1968. 
Both  credit  unions  grew  and  prospered  but 
needed  additional  capital  to  hire  sufficient 
staff.  The  CAA  allocated  $10,000  to  each  of 
these  credit  unions  from  June  1,  1972  to 
March  31,  1973  to  give  them  the  neces-sary 
subsidy  for  staff.  The  contract  periods  were 
later  extended. 

Oakland  Minority  Action  Council:  The 
Oakland  Minority  Action  CouncU  was  allo- 
cated a  total  of  $71,482  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1971  to  April  30,  1973.  Tills  program 
was  developed  to  increase  the  number  of 
employment  opportunities  available  to  tm- 
employed,  low-income  residents  in  the  City 
of  Oakland.  This  program  was  not  refunded. 

Neighborhood  Service  Systems  (NSS)  ;  The 
Neighborhood  Service  System  was  developed 
in  September  1971  and  was  operable  through 
August  15,  1973,  at  which  time  a  mandate 
from  OEO  necessitated  Its  dismantlement. 
The  NSS  dealt  primarily  with  services  to  the 
community.  The  NSS  had  in  existence  at  one 
time  10  service  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Oakland  community.  The  NSS  was  allo- 
cated a  total  of  $585,027. 

Emergency  Assistance  Program;  Tlie  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Program  operated  for  six 
months  from  March  1972  to  August  1972.  The 
purpose  of  this  fund  was  to  offer  limited, 
immediate,  and  non-specific  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  persons  on  an  emergency 
basis.  The  money  was  to  only  be  expended 
for:  purchased  services  or  goods,  cash  awards 
to  qualified  individuals,  and  non-Interest 
loans.  The  project  was  allocated  $56,000. 

YWCA  Teen-Age  Parent  Program  (TAPP)  ; 
TAPP  was  funded  for  a  six  and/or  seven 
month  period  in  the  amount  of  $29,484.  Tlte 
program  was  geared  to  counsel  and  direct 
teen-age  girls  who  were  pregnant  and  to  offer 
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counselling  services  to  teen-age  girls  as  a 
preventive  measure.  The  YWCA  opened  up  a 
Contraceptive  Clinic  which  was  staffed  by  a 
doctor  from  the  County  Health  Department. 
Funding  is  now  obtained  from  HEW  through 
tlie  Alameda  County  Health  Care  Services 
Agency. 

The  CAA  currently  has  eight  (8)  Delegate 
Agencies  and  two  components. 

Delegate  Agencies;  (1)  Children's  Vision 
Center  of  the  East  Bay,  414 — 13th  Street;  (2) 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  Oakland,  Inc.,  534 — 
22nd  Street,  Oakland,  California;  (3)  Oakland 
Rehab.,  Incorporated,  499  Embarcadero, 
Boom  14,  Oakland,  Calif.;  (4)  24-Hour  Par- 
ent-Teacher Child  Care,  3500  East  9th  Street, 
Oakland,  Callfomla;  (5)  Golden  State  Busi- 
ness League.  #13  Eastmont  Mall,  Oakland, 
Callfomla;  (6)  Oakland  Metropolitan  Enter- 
prises, 659 — 14th  Street,  Oakland,  California; 
(7)  Project  LOVE,  2400  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California;  (8)  'YMCA  Conference 
Clubs,  2101  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Components; 

1.  Urban  Outreach  Program,  Centrhl  Office, 
659— 14th  Street,  Oakland,  California. 

2.  Head  Start  Program,  Central  Office,  659 — 
14th  Street,  First  Floor,  Oakland,  California. 

DELEGATE    AGENCIES 

Childrens  Vision  Center  (CVC) :  Chlldrens 
Vision  Center  has  been  allocated  $153,751. 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Childrens  Vision 
Center  of  the  East  Bay  is  to  provide  for  the 
unmet  need  for  vision  care  for  children  of 
low-income  families  identified  by  school 
nurses  (vision  screening,  broken  or  lost 
glasses,  etc.).  The  CVC  was  developed  after 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
made  evident  the  necessity  of  a  program  to 
take  care  of  the  visual  needs  of  children  of 
low-income  families. 

Since  its  development,  the  CVC  has 
screened  approximately  6,000  to  6,000  chU- 
dren.  The  program  will  be  expanded  soon  to 
enable  children  and  parents  the  convenience 
of  services  in  one  location.  The  CVC  is  cur- 
rently in  17  low-income  public  schools  in 
Oakland.  Projected  goals  are  to  expand  to 
at  least  40  or  50  schools.  Compared  to  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  CVC  has  almost 
doubled  its  service  to  low-income  children 
in  the  Oakland  Public  School  System.  A  very 
unique  aspect  of  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
services  of  21  doctors  are  all  on  a  voltmteer 
basis.  Services  could  be  expanded  even  fur- 
ther if  additional  doctors  could  volunteer 
their  time. 

Social  Service  Bureau  of  the  East  Bay. 
Inc.  {SSB) :  Because  of  the  recognized  prob- 
lems facing  older  people,  the  Social  Service 
Bureau  of  the  East  Bay,  Inc.  organized  its 
"Senior  Action  Project"  to  provide  an  out- 
reach and  advocacy  effort  utilizing  Senior 
Citizen  Community  Aides  to  aggressively  seek 
out  the  poor  and  isolated  elderly  to  whom 
It  provides  information,  assistance  and  refer- 
ral. This  program  has  expended  $184,939  to 
date.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
project,  in  utilizing  senior  citizen  community 
aides  for  thU  work,  is  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  elderly  low-income 
residents  In  the  community.  The  Senior  Citi- 
zen Community  Outreach  Aides  serve  an 
average  of  loO  seniors  per  week. 

The  Senior  Action  Project  existed  prior 
to  the  Community  Action  Agency's  funding 
or  tne  program.  It  was  engaged  in  the  devel- 
opment of  one-day  senior  activity  centers  on 
a  cooperative  basis  between  SSB,  Adult  Edu- 
cation Department  and  local  churches.  In 
aaoition,   a  five-day-a-week   Senior   Center 

^ff«n.*7^L°P**^  "^^S  space  donated  by  the 
satellite  Senior  Homes,  Inc 

Oakland  Rehabilitation,  Inc.  (ORI) :  The 
un^,.^^  "'  ^'^^  ^  *o  create  a  con- 
reanSf  ^°"«4g  rehabilitation  program  on  a 
realistic  scale  for  the  City  of  Oakland,  utlliz- 
finanpfn  (•'^POclaUy  minority)  labor,  local 
nuanclng.  and  local  sponsorship  in  coopera- 
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tlon  with  existing  City  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. In  short.  ORI  Intends  to  build  a 
strong,  permanent  rehabilitation  Industry  in 
Oakland. 

The  intention  of  ORI  is  to  pvu-chase  sub- 
standard dwelling  units,  rehabilitate  them, 
and  sell  them  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  individuals.  ORI  Is  now  in  its 
first  stage  of  operation  acting  as  a  sponsor 
for  a  number  of  non-profit  organizations  in 
terms  of  rehabilitation.  No  staff  has  been 
hired  at  this  point.  The  Board  has  taken 
sole  responsibility  for  program  operation.  The 
Board  is  comprised  of  21  very  active  repre- 
sentatives from  various  organizations  within 
the  Oakland  community  along  with  dedi- 
cated community  workers  and  businessmen 
skilled  In  the  area  of  housing. 

Projected  goals  of  ORI  are  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  bringing  together  efforts  of  the 
small  minority  contractors  and  service  firms. 
Increase  Job  and  business  development,  and 
offer  consultant  services  in  areas  of  rehabili- 
tation with  the  projected  goal  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  decent  low-cost  housing 
through  rehabilitation. 

Oakland  Rehab.,  Inc.,  has  been  allocated 
$250,140  from  the  period  September,  1971  to 
December,  1974. 

24-Hour  Oakland  Parent-Teacher  Child 
Care  (24-HOPTCC) :  In  Oakland,  there  are 
a  total  of  15,612  families  with  female  heads 
of  homeholds  and  about  1  percent  of  the 
day  care  services  are  being  met  by  existing 
programs  and  only  on  a  business -day  hour 
basis.  For  these  reasons,  24-HOPTCC  was 
conceived  and  executed. 

The  24-Hour  Oakland  Parent-Teacher 
Child  Care  program  has  been  funded  by  the 
Oakland  Community  Action  Agency  since 
May  of  1974.  Funds  expended  to  date  total 
$70,000.  The  major  objectives  are: 

1.  To  teach  children  to  respect  themselves 
and  be  sensitive  to  others. 

2.  To  help  children  develop  autonomous 
behavior  through  development  of  cognitive 
skills  so  that  the  freedom  of  choice  to  ex- 
perience constructive  Involvements  is  a  part 
of  maturatlonal  growth. 

3.  To  provide  for  each  child  a  strong  sense 
of  security  and  simulated  home  environment 
through  parent  and  teacher  Involvement  In 
planning  and  decision  making. 

Presently  24-HOPTCC  is  serving  children 
ranging  from  ages  2-7  of  moderate-  and  low- 
income  families  who  work  days,  evenings  or 
night  shifts  at  local  factories,  hospitals,  busi- 
ness offices,  etc.  To  date  this  Center  is  the 
only  licensed  24-hour  ChUdren's  Center  in 
the  United  States. 

Other  innovative  features  of  the  proeram 
include: 

1.  Temporary  assistance,  day  and  night, 
up  to  a  month  for  mothers  confined  to 
hospitals  or  other  institutions. 

2.  Abused  children  under  6  years  of  age 
can  receive  one  month  temporary  assistance 
in  the  center  rather  than  confinement  in  a 
Probation  Department  setting.  During  this 
time  the  chUd  Is  taught  to  understand  pa- 
rental stress  as  It  relates  to  family  growth 
ReconcUlatlon  services  are  also  offered  for 
both  child  and  parent. 

Nutritional  and  health  services  are  also 
included  in  this  program. 

The  24-HOPTCC  has  a  staff  of  9  people 
working  under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Ntaa 
Tanner.  It  Is  located  at  3400  East  9th  Street 
Oakland. 

Golden  State  Business  League  (GSBL) 
Youth  Training  Program:  GSBL  was  chosen 
to  operate  a  Youth  Trainhig  Program  which 
would  provide  20C'  low-income  and  minority 
youths  during  tho  first  year  of  operation 
with  skUls  in  qualifying  for  Jobs  and  Job 
maintenance  while  engendering  civil  respon- 
slbUity.  The  program  commenced  its  first 
training  se-ssion  on  AprU  29,  1974,  with  sev- 
enty-one (71 )  youths.  Some  of  the  problems 
being  currently  addressed  in  an  effort  to  In- 
crease the  empioyabUIty  of  the  trainees  are: 


poor  motivation.  Inferior  education,  attitude. 
feelings  of  minimal  individual  wwth — ^l.e.. 
"failure  orientation,"  the  lack  of  health  care 
and  corrective  treatment,  the  lack  of  orien- 
tation to  testing.  Job  opportunities,  voca- 
tional Job  training  and  follow-up  support 
once  employment  Is  secured. 

In  addressing  these  problems,  the  Youth 
Training  Program  is  providing  the  trainees 
with  perhaps  the  first  positive  experience  of 
their  lives  and  the  first  step  to  other  posi- 
tive experiences  In  theh-  career  development. 
There  are  four  training  cycles,  each  lasting 
approximately  ten  (10)  weeks.  The  class  ac- 
tivities of  the  center  are  broken  down  Into 
age  groups  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  differ- 
ent developmental  levels  of  the  trainees. 

To  date  this  program  has  expended 
$120,000. 

Oakland  Metropolitan  Enterprises  (OME) : 

The  objective  of  the  newly  formed  OME  is 
to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  undertake  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  low-income  com- 
munity of  Oakland. 

The  economic  goal  of  the  OME  Is  to  up- 
grade residents'  skills  and  income  levels  to 
obtain  and  operate  business  enterprises.  The 
economic  development  program  of  the  OMK 
has  the  potential  of  providing  low-income 
minorities  a  chance  to  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  an  opportunity  to  own 
and  operate  their  own  business. 

The  members  of  the  newly  formed  OME  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Mrs.  LaVolla  Baker,  Owner-Manager,  L. 
Baker  General  Insurance. 

2.  Mr.  Louis  H.  Barnett,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Member,  Board  of  Directors, 
PACT,  Inc. 

3.  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Buckner.  Director  of 
Equal  Opportunity  Affairs,  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries. 

4.  Mr.  John  L.  Guillory,  Commercial  Leas- 
ing Specialist,  Grubb  &  Ellis  Company. 

5.  Mr.  Nelson  F.  HormUlosa,  Executive 
Vice-President,  United  Management  &  Com- 
puter Services,  Inc. 

6.  Mr.  Bennle  J.  Littles,  Management  Train- 
ing Program,  United  California  Bank,  Per- 
sonnel Department. 

7.  Mr.  Michael  Kalkstein,  Attorney,  Janin, 
Morgan  and  Brenner. 

8.  Mr.  Alan  L.  Zimmerman.  Attorney,  Han- 
sen. Brldgett,  Marcus  and  Jenkins. 

9.  Ramon  P.  Rodrlquez,  Coordinator  of 
Development,  Danish  Speaking  Unity  Coun- 
cil. 

10.  Mr.  Donald  Walsh,  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident— Oakland  Region,  Regional  Urban  De- 
velopment Officer,  Urban  Affairs,  North,  Bank 
of  America. 

Metropolitan  YMCA  Conference  Clubs:  The 
Metropolitan  YMCA  of  Alameda  County  Is  a 
well  established  and  widely  known  private 
agency  serving  both  youth  and  adults.  The 
YMCA  has  had  varied  experience  in  the  past 
with  federally-funded  programs,  and  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  some  of  them  as  subven- 
tions of  the  City  of  Oakland.  Their  basic 
concern  for  youth  and  their  well  qualified 
staff  more  than  qualify  them  to  conduct  this 
program  as  a  delegate  agency  of  the  Oakland 
Community  Action  Agency. 

Initially  a  total  of  six  conference  clubs  of 
approxhnately  60  high  school  students  each 
have  been  formed  within  the  Northwest  and 
East  Lake  Branches  of  the  YMCA.  These 
clubs  function  like  friendship  groups,  except 
that  they  have  specific  focus  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  club  members  to  vocational  alterna- 
tives available  to  them  upon  high  school 
graduation  They  are  guided  by  a  "YMCA  Pro- 
gram Director  and  Volunteer  Advisors. 

The  goals  of  this  program  are:  (1)  to  en- 
able young  people  to  evaluate  realistically 
their  environment  and  to  understand  how 
they  can  shape  it;  (2)  to  develop  within 
young  people  the  self -trust  necessary  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  their  lives  and  to  de- 
cide among  the  options  available  to  them; 
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(3)  U)  develop  in  young  pec^le  goal  oriented 
behavior  patterns. 

To  date  this  progi-am  has  been  allocated 
$16,000. 

Project  LOVE:  LOVE  stands  for  Learning 
Oppori-unities  in  Varied  Environments.  Tliis 
project  w^s  initiated  by  the  Oakland  Bay 
Area  Chapter  of  Jack  and  Jill  of  AmeriCH. 
spou.sored  by  the  Bay  Area  Urban  League, 
Inc..  and  funded  by  the  CAA.  To  date  Proj- 
ect LOVE  has  received  $10,000. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  extra-curricular  activities  to  thirty 
(30)  sixth  grade  children  at  Claw.son  Ele- 
mentary School  in  order  to  raise  their  abil- 
ities to  succeed  in  and  out  of  school.  Tne 
secondary  purpose  is  to  provide  middle-in- 
come high  school  students  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  poverty,  its  ramifications  on 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  dedication 
it  takes  to  help  dissolve  the  conditions  of 
poverty.  Tlie  third  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  demonstrate  that  by  reaching  out  to 
others,  or.hers  will  in  turn  reach  out. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  re- 
verse the  conditions  which  cause  the  stu- 
dents to  feel  that  they  cannot  exi>ect  much 
from  themselves  nor  their  environment. 
Stated  differently,  the  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  build  within  the  child  a  positive 
self-image  and  thus  the  feeling  of  confidence 
that  allow.s  one  to  construct  the  world 
around  him  in  a  positive  manner.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  project  then,  is  to  reverse  tlie 
learned  low  expectation  each  child  has  of 
him  or  herself  to  one  of  high  expectations  of 
him  or  herself. 

COMPONENTS 

Urban  Outreach  Program:  This  protn^m  Is 
fleslgued  to  improve  the  capability  (in  Oak- 
land) to  assess  the  needs  of  citizens,  to  de- 
crease the  distance  between  citlzen.s,  and 
services  of  government  and  private  agemlej:, 
to  assist  citizens  in  problem  solving,  to  as- 
sist government  and  private  agency  officials 
la  citizens  problem.s  serving,  and  to  recom- 
mend allocations  of  resources  for  human 
services.  This  program  has  been  allocated 
«138.000. 

There  are  currently  three  UOP  Centers. 
Their  locations  are  listed  below: 

North/West  Oakland  Center:  4228  Tele- 
graph Avenue,  Oakland,  California,  Phone: 
668-7916. 

Fruitvale  Center:  3940  FoothUl  Bo\ilevard, 
Oakland,  California,  Phone:  636-0900. 

East  Oakland  Center:  7400  Eatt  14ih 
Street,  Oakland,  California,  Phone:  635-8376. 

Customer  Services  Program:  A  Customer 
Services  Program  has  been  developed  and 
funded  by  the  CAA.  The  program  was  imple- 
mented January  24.  1976  and  falls  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UOP.  The  amount  allocated 
for  this  program  is  $93,000. 

The  staff  of  this  program  will  Initially  do 
research  in  areas  of  consumer  affairs.  Ulti- 
mately cla.s.se8  in  consumer  education,  pub- 
lication of  materials  related  to  consumer 
problems,  and  referral  of  consumers  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  who  will  handle  consximer 
complaints  will  be  provided  to  resldent.s  of 
Oakland  and  especially  to  low-Income 
residents. 

Head  Start  Program  (HS):  The  Head  Start 
Program  is  comprised  of  seven  components — 
health,  nutrition,  education,  parent  involve- 
ment, social  services,  psychological  services, 
and  career  development.  There  are  staff 
meml>ers  wiih  technical  capabUitles  in  each 
of  the  areas  mentioned  who  supervise  opera- 
tions at  all  four  centers.  The  program  is 
geared  primarily  towards  the  development, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  of  young  chil- 
dren in  the  mo6t  crucial  stages  of  their  de- 
velopment. Head  Start  exposes  these  children 
to  learning  patterns,  emotional  development 
and  helps  form  individual  expectations  and 
aspirations. 

Each  of  the  four  centers  operate  daily 
except  during  the  summer  months  and  ai^cept 
children  from  age  3  years  9  months  and  older 
who  will  b«  entering  kindergarten  the  fol- 


lowing September.  Head  Start's  program  is 
geared  toward  8in  eight  month  learning  pat- 
tern to  insure  the  child's  readiness  for 
kindergarten.  The  program  wUl  expand  the 
academic  year  by  the  acceptance  of  handi- 
capped children  into  its  program.  Below  is 
a  list  of  the  four   (4)    Head  Start  Centers. 

1 .  98th  Avenue  Center — 1332  98lh  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California  94603. 

2.  55th  Avenue  Center — 1800  55tli  Avenue, 
Oakland.  California  94621. 

3.  23rd  Avenue  Center — 1940  23rd  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California  94606. 

4.  Campbell  Village  Center — 800  Willow 
Street,  Oakland,  California  94607. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  Senate  version  of  Eco- 
nomic OpportiHiity  and  Head  Start  Act  and 
t  he  .signing  of  the  Act  into  law  by  Uie  Presi- 
dent should  give  Impetus  to  directions  of 
reorganizing  the  Department  of  Community 
Resource.-!.  The  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Head  Siart  Act  presently  calls  for  tlie  crea- 
tion oi"  a  Community  Services  Agency  under 
the  Dt'partment  of  Health,  Ediicatlun  and 
Welfare  and  a  Conmiunity  Economic  Devel- 
opment Agency  imder  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Appropriations  have  been  au- 
tlioii/^etl  through  fiscal  year  1977. 


MISREPRESENTING  THE 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

'  Ml-.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
pemissjon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  di-aw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  "Midwives  For  Motlier  Nature,"  an 
article  in  the  PebruaiT  issue  of  Nation's 
Basines.s,  which  is  published  by  Uie 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  United 
States. 

This  article  support,*;  the  heavy  lum- 
bering and  clear  cutting  of  our  national 
forests.  It  also  .slanders  a  leading  na- 
tional environmental  organization,  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  and 
misrepresents  two  others.  Friends  of  the 
Eai-th — of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  executive  vice  president — and  the 
Sierra  Club. 

Tliese  nationally  i-espected  organiza- 
tions ai-e  identified  in  the  article  as  the 
ihree  leadere  of  the  campaign  to  extend 
our  country's  wilderness  areas,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  very  worthy  endeavor.  The 
Environmental  Action  Foundation,  how- 
ever, is  accused  of  trying  to  further  this 
cause  by  advocating  tlie  driving  of  large 
nails  into  the  trees  of  our  national  for- 
ests to  foul  the  saws  of  loggers  and  the 
other  two  organizations  are  implicated 
tlirough  guilt  by  association. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  although  the  Envi- 
I'onmental  Action  Foundation,  along 
with  tlie  Sierra  Club  and  Fiiends  of  the 
Earth,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  expanding 
wilderness  areas,  it  is  not  a  leader  of  this 
cau.se.  In  fact,  it  has  never  spent  a  penny 
in  support  of  it.  More  important  the  En- 
vironmental Action  Foundation  has 
never  advocated  and  would  never  advo- 
cate .so  irresponsible  an  act  as  deliber- 
ately ruining  logging  equipment  to  save 
natural  areas. 

It  seems  clear  tliat  Nation's  Business, 
if  not  tiie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  de- 
liberately attempting  to  discredit  and 
.«mear,  not  only  these  three  fine  orga- 
nizatioas.  but  the  whole  environmental 
movement.  The  magazine  also  claims  the 
organizations  that  support  the  expan- 
sion of  wilderness  areas  si>end  as  much 


as  $30  million  annually  in  this  cause 
Tliis,  It  states.  Is  more  than  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  spends  on  reforesting  and 
twice  as  much  as  the  combined  budgets 
of  the  forest  Industry  associations.  Na- 
tion's Business  is  attempting  to  portray 
the  enviionmental  movement  as  a  huge 
monolithic  force  an-ayed  against  the 
Forest  Service  and  tlie  Nation's  forest 
industiies.  What  could  be  more  ludi-' 
crous?  The  total  budgets  of  all  public  in- 
terest organizations  supporting  wilder- 
ness expansion  do  not  exceed  $30  mU- 
lion  and  they  are  lucky  if  1  percent  can 
be  devoted  to  wilderness  problems. 

It  is  a  disgrace  when  the  national  or- 
gan of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
represents  5  million  people  and  busi- 
nesses— a  publication  read  by  over  a  mil- 
lion people — serves  its  readers  by  mis- 
representing and  slanting  the  facts  in 
.'iiicti  a  blatant  fashion. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
iiddres-s  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  BuRCENER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  tlieir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neou.s  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastings,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsifBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FHLN2.EL,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  YovNG  of  Alaska,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FoRSYXHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

•Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
«iuest  of  Mr.  Cornell)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  theii*  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Goii/ALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsitnaga,  for  30  minuties,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ml'.  Barrett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RONCAUO,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Maix'h  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  mianimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gi-anted 
to: 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  and  to  include, 
exti-aneous  matter. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  during  the  consideration  of 
Uie  third  budget  rescission  bill,  1975. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  Immediately  prior  to  the 
Michel  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BvRGKNEB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  McClort  in  three  Instances. 
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Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Ml-.  Fkenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Ml'.  Whalen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cornell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Carr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Bonker  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  Fraseh. 

Mr.  Blancharo. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  AMirtmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRH.UT  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SisK  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  In  three  instances. 

Ml'.  Vanber  Veet'. 

Ml'.  Rancel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Barrett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  ElLBERC. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2 :  36  p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  11, 1975, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

524.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc. 
No.  94-74) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  the  submission  of  the  evaluation  of  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  lor 
•Romen.  infants,  and  chUdren,  required  by 
s^Qtlon  17(e)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
Of  proposed  leglsUtion  to  provide  for  s  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  State  and  local  library 


authorities,  regional  authorities,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions 
for  the  support  of  demonstrations  designed 
to  encourage  exemplary  and  Innovative  de- 
velopments in  the  provision  of  library  and 
Information  services,  such  as  networking  or 
other  cooperative  agreements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

527.  A  letter  from  tlie  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  regulations 
for  conitruction  grants  under  tlie  noncom- 
mercial ciucational  broadcasting  facilities 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provision  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
a:id  Labor. 

528.  A  letter  from  the  General  Coiuisel, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  dxiring  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  US.C.  552(d);  to 
llie  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

530.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  rejwrt  on  NASA's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
532(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

531.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1974,  pursiiant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

532.  A  letter  from  the  staff  secretary.  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of.  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  since  February  19.  1975,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  to  revise  the 
membership  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Coihmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

534.  A  letter  from  the  Clialrman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  on  cigarette  labeling 
and  advertising,  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  (84 
Stat.  89);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
nutting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (8  VS.C.  1154(d) );  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

537.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary,  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  Foundation 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  Public  Law  83-662; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  re- 
ports of  tiie  quadrennial  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security,  pursuant  to  section  706(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  907(d)]    (H.  Doc.  No.  94-75);   to  the 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  bo  printed  with  illustrations. 
Recetved  From  the  Comptroi.t,es  Gekes.m. 
539.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  national  attempts  to  reduce  losses  from 
floods  by  pla.ining  for  and  controlling  the 
xises  of  flood-prone  lands:  to  the  Commitfc-? 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nUe  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant    to    the    order    o/  the    House    on 

Mar.  6. 1973,  the  foUoicing  reports  were  filed 

on  Mar.  7,  1975] 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  Resolution  241.  Res- 
olution disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D75-81>  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense — Civil,  Department  of 
the  Army — Corps  of  Engineers — CivU,  which 
i.'s  proposed  by  the  President  in  his  message 
of  October  31,  1974.  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  tlie  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-46).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  Resolution  242.  Res- 
olution disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D75-82)  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense — Civil,  Department 
of  the  Army — Corps  of  Engineers — ClvU, 
which  is  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  October  31,  1974,  transmitted 
under  .section  1013  of  the  Impoundments 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-47).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  oi  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  Resolution  243.  Res- 
olution disapproving  the  deferral  of  cer- 
tain budget  authority  (D75-83)  relating  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  which  Is  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  message  of  October  31,  1974. 
transmitted  tmder  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No. 
94-48).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  Resolution  244.  Res- 
olution disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D75-84)  relaUng  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation which  Is  proposed  by  the  President 
In  his  message  of  October  31,  1974,  trans- 
mitted under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-49). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  Resolution  245.  Reso- 
lution disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D75-85)  relating  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, which  is  proposed  by  the  F>resldent ' 
in  his  message  of  October  31,  1974,  trans- 
mitted under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-^). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. House  Resolution  246.  Resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  deferral  of  certain 
budget  authority  (D  75-86)  relating  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, which  Is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  October  31,  1974, 
transmitted  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No. 
94-51).  Referred  to  the  Coinmlttee  of  the 
Wliole  House  cii  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
HJl.  4481.  A  bill  making  emergency  employ- 
ment appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  94-52).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  March  10, 1975\ 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Aiipro- 
priatlons.  H.R.  4592.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses. <Rept.  No.  94-53).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  Hou^e  on 
the  State  of  tlie  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  mle  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXH,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  refeiTed 
as  follows: 

{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
March  6,  1975,  the  folloicing  bill  tens  .>.?.■&- 
mitted  on  March  7,  1975] 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.H.  4481.  A  bill  making  emergency  em- 
ployment a|>pr(>prlations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Introduced  on  March   10,  1975] 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself.  Mr.  Van- 

DEK  Veen,  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson  of 

California,  Mr    Charles  Wilson  of 

Texas,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 

on  the  basts  of  se.x  and  marital  status,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By   .Mr.   ANDREWS   of   North    Dako:a 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Stvck- 

T.Y,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 

Bergland)  : 

H.R.  4483.  A  bUl  to  provide  priority  system 

for  certain  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  criminal 
penalties  Imposed  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  an  individual  to  answer  questions  sub- 
mitted in  conneotlon  with  a  census  or  survey 
conducted  under  title  13,  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
ASHLET,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  St  Oes- 
MAIN,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Patjnt- 
ROT,  Mrs.  BocGS.  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Spbllman,  Mr.  Han- 
NAFORD,  and  Mr.  Revss)  : 
H.R.   4486.   A  bill  to  provide  for  greater 
taomeownership  opportunities  for  middle-in- 
come families  and  to  encourage  more  effi- 
cient use  of  land  and  energy  resources;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
nit.  4486.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  any  parent  who 
kidnaps  his  minor  child  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both;  to  the  Committee  on'^ 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
HM.  4487.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mrs.  BOQOS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr. 
BtmLESON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lttjan,  Mr. 
Patmak,  Mr.  Toting  of  Texas.  Mr. 


Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son   of    Texas,    Mr.    MilfoRd,    Mr. 
MooRB,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Archer,   Mr.   Mahon,   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Casev,  Mr.  Han- 
naford,     Mr.     Passman,     and     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
H.R.  4488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation   Act  of   1973    (Public 
Law  93-159)  to  e.\empt  the  first  sale  of  tlie 
share  of  a  State  or  local  government  or  a 
subdivL-iion  tliereof  in  crude  oil  produced  in 
tlie  United  States  from  the  mineral  or  lease- 
iiold  estate  of  any  State  or  local  government 
or  subdivision  owned   lands,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
HJl.  4489.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  I)i:;erior  to  conduct  a  sttidy  witli 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
Bartrant  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of 
the  approximately  6  million  Jews  killed  by 
Nazi  Germany  during  World  War  II:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  banks  (as 
defined  in  section  401(d)(1)  to  be  author- 
ized investments  for  403(b)  (7)  custodial  ac- 
counts; to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Archer)  : 
U.R.  4492.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  861(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code   of   1954;    to   the   Committee   on 
W^nw  and  Meau.s. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  : 
H.R.  4493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  employ- 
ers' credit  against  minimum  wage  liability 
whicli  is  based  on  tips  received  by  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H.R.  4494.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  no  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed 
with  respect  to  the  initial  Issuance  of  a  ci- 
tation for  any  violation  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4495.  A  bUl  to  amend  .title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  no  State  will  be 
apportioned  less  than  80  percent  of  Its  tax 
contribution  to  the  highway  trust  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ptiblic  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

ByMr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  4496.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Reveinie  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
for  attending  conventions  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONLAN: 
H.R.  4497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  co- 
operative housing  corporations  and  condo- 
minium owners'  or  homeowners'  associations 
will  not  be  taxed  on  receipt  of  membership 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  of  California) : 
H.R.  4498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  provide,  for  a  1-year 
period,  hospital  insurance  coverage  under 
medicare  for  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  eai'n- 
ings  test  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
widow  with  minor  children  who  is  entitled  to 
mother's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 


Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  widowed  mothers 
with  minor  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

SM.  4501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefit^;  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
buied  earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  find 
Means. 

By  ?.ar.  FJDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemeuiary 
rt))d  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  drug  abuse  therapy  in  schooLs;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
.'^dt  of  1964  to  provide  a  limitation  of  2  years 
on  civil  actions  brought  to  prevent  unlawful 
employment  practices;  to  the  Committee  oji 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers  and 
Saiiors  Civil  Relief  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4505.  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  more  effective 
procedures  for  the  conduct  of  hearings,  and 
the  appointment  of  hearing  examiners,  with 
respect  to  claims  under  such  title  or  title 
XVIII  of  sian  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
una  Meani,-. 

By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 
H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  donations  of  surplus  real 
property  for  public  safety  purposes;  to  the 
C:.i!»r;)itl,ee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GUDE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son   of    Texas,    Mr.    Ottinger.    Mr. 
Weav»»,  Mr.  Krebs,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Gib- 
sons, Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
jies'see,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.    Harrington.    Mrs.    Mink,    Mrs. 
SptxLMAN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     RoYBAL,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 
Charles   H.   Wilson   of   Califoniia, 
Ms.  ABZT7G,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  HAWKiri;--, 
and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.R  4507.  A  biU  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
nient  .of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a 
dii-ect   low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
homeowners  and  builders  in  purchasing  and 
installing  solar  heating   (or  combined  solar 
heating    and    cooling)     equipment;    to    the 
Committee     on     Banking,     Currency     and 
Housing. 

ByMr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.  4508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tiie 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  iu- 
crea.9es  in  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to 
i;)e  Committee  on  Veterans'  Afi'airs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (for  himself.  Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Symington, 

Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr.   du   Pont,  Mrs. 

Spellman,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 

Mr.  HiCKB,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  En.- 

BER«,  Mr.  GtLMAN,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 

Maguire,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  St  Gfh- 

MAiN,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  arid 

Mr.  Cleveland)  : 

H.R,   4509.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  emergency 

health  benefits  protection  program  for  the 

unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Afi'airs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts; 
H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  Bunplements,  and  for  other 
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purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for    herself,    Mr.    Stark,    and    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  4512.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  tlie 
authorization    for    the    emergency    job    pro- 
grams under  title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and   Training   Act  of   1973;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mez- 
vinsky.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Patti- 
son of  New  York.  Mr.  Downey,  and 
Mm.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.R.  4513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental   Health   Centers  Act   to  authorize   a 
program  for  rape  prevention  and  control;  to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ    (for  himself.  Mr.   Ri- 
NALDO.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
MooRE.  and  Mr.  Kelly)  : 
H.R.  4514.  A  bin   to  establish  a  National 
ComniLssion  on  Regulatory  Reform;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  ];nake  certain  tliat  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits,  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  recipients  of  assistance  or  ben- 
efits under  the  veterans'  pension  and  com- 
pensation programs  and  certain  other  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs  will  not 
have  tlie  amount  of  such  benefits,  aid.  or 
assistance  reduced  because  of  post-1974  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4516.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  aiid 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Ways   and   Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.     Carter,     Mr.     D'Amours.     Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,     Mr.     Hannaford.     Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Jen- 
rette.  Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.     Miller     of     California,     Mrs. 
Schroeder.      Mrs.      Spellman.      Mr. 
Steelman.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  4517.  A  bill  to  provide  Joint  and  sur- 
vivor's annuity  benefits  imder  private  pen- 
sion plans  based  upon  the  participant's  vest- 
ed  benefit;    Jointly    to   the   Committees   on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    HOWARD    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Maguire)  : 
H.R.  4518.  A  bill  to  establish  a  policy  for 
the  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  In 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  protect  the 
marine  and  coastal  environment;   to  amend 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes;   Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Sir.  JEFFORDS    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Coughlin.    Mr.    Pressler,    and    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  an  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  based  on  fuel 
consumption  rates  and  to  allow  a  credit  for 
the    purchase     of     passenger     automobiles 
which  meet  certain  standards  of  fuel  con- 
sumption,  and   for   other   purpose.s;    to   tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Con- 
YERs.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton,  Ms.   Holtzmaw,   Mr.   McClos- 


key,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal,   Mr.    Roybal.     Mr.     Stark, 
Mr.  SoLARz.  and  Mr.   Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4520.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  re- 
lating to  marihuana;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Ms. 
Abzug.    Mr.    John    L.    Burton.    Mr. 
Carr.   Ms.   Collins   of   Illinois.   Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ka.stenmeier.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.      Rangel,      Mr.      Roybal.      Mr. 
Scheuer,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man, and  Mr.  Steiclr  of  Wisconsin ) : 
H.R.  4521.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  reduce 
certain  weights  permitted  on  the  Interstate 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran.sportation. 
By  Mr.  LATTA : 
H.R.  4522.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr."   LITTON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Breaux.    Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Harrington  ) : 
H.R.  4523.  A  bill  to  adjust  loan  levels  and 
target  prioes  on  the  1975,  1976.  and  1977  crops 
of  wheat,   food   grains,  and  cotton;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
H.R.  4524.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1401a  (e) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  preclude  a 
military  member  from  receiving  less  retired 
pay  by  coiitinued  active  service;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.  4525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
30.  1965  (79  Stat.  426).  which  authorized  es- 
tablishment of  the   Golden   Spike  National 
Historic  Site,  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  ceiling  relating   to  that  site; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Airairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  ( for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Mink)  : 
H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  normal 
flow  of  maritime  interstate  commerce  be- 
tween Hawaii.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  West  Coast,  and  to  prevent  certain  in- 
terruptions thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  4527.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shaU  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities 
in  tlie  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  4529.  A  biU  to  provide  that,  following 
adoption  of  this  act,  Veterans'  Day  be  ob- 
served on  the  11th  of  November  of  each  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  4530.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  conditions  tnider 
which  disinterment  of  decedents  in  national 
cemeteries  may  be  authorized;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4531.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  4532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Ma-^s 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  funds  to  urbanized  areas  for 


urban  mass  transportation  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tran-spor- 
tatlon. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4533.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Ve'^erans'  Day. 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  MINK : 
H.R.  4534.  A  blU  to  amend   the  Military 
Personnel    and    ClvUlan    Employees'    Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  officers  and  employees 
of    the    Trust    Territory   of   the   Pacific    Is- 
lands  to   receive   compensation   for   damage 
to,  or  less  of,  certain  personal  property;   to 
the  Coni.niittee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  4335.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  tin  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental    stockpile;    to   the   Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  4536.  A  bill  to  return  Veterans  Day 
to  its  tn-iditional  date.  November  11  of  each 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  M(X)RHEAD  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because 
of  increases  in  monthly  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4538.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of   the  Electric   Power  Production 
Authority  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the   Cominittes 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr.  MURTHA: 
H.R.   45.39.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   Fedcrt-1 
Ccal   Mine  Health   and  Safety   Act  of    1969 
to  provide  that  employees  In  coke  oven  areas 
with  levels  of  coal  dust  equivalent  to  such 
levels  in   underground   coal   mines  shall   be 
eligible  for  black  lung  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River.  Pa.,  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,500  the 
amoiuit  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deduction  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4542.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  monthly 
publication  of  a  consumer  price  index  for 
.•senior  citizens  and  other  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries, for  use  by  the  (Congress  In  the 
determination  of  benefit  Increases  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR : 
HR.4543.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change 
in  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  missing  status 
under  chapter  10  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27.  1973.  have  been  fully 
compiled  with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Flood) : 
H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small   business   concerns   In   con- 
nection  with   fixed  price   Government   con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL : 
H.R.  4545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control   Act  of   1974  to  provide  that 
no  rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed 
by  the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
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until  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incorpo- 
rating such  rescission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  4546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  increase 
of  the  Federal  share  of  certain  projects  un- 
der section  203  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tlGU  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic V/or.ks  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4547.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  increase 
of  tiie  Federal  share  of  certain  projects  under 
title  23.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  4548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  provide  that  proposed 
changes  in  po-stal  rates  and  classes  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  and  shall  be  Ineffec- 
tive if  either  House  disapproves  such  changes 
by  three-fifths  vote,  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  temporary  postal  rates  and  classes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  QX7IE: 
H.R.  4549.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  pol- 
icy of  converting  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  establish  a  National 
Metric  Conversion  Board  to  coordinate  the 
voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
over  a  period  of  10  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

H.R.  4550.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVOT  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  regulf.r  physical  examinations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Aspw,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip  BUHTON,    Mr.   CONTERS,    Mr.   COR- 

MAN,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  EiLBERO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hel- 

STOSKl)  : 

HJl.  4551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit 
prices  of  consumer  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
HOLTZMANT,  Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Koch. 
Ms.    Lloyd   of   Tennessee,   Mr.    Ma- 
GxjiRE,    Mr.    MczviNSKY.   Mr.    Moor- 
HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.    Oberstar,    Mr.    Ottinger, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser,   Mr.    Richmond,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  4552.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  dis- 
closure by  retail  distributors  of  retail  unit 
prices    of    consumer   commodities,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R    4553.   A   bill   to  repeal  the   Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4554.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  from  requir- 
ing an  Indirect  source  emission  review  as  a 
part  of  any  applicable  Implementation  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scbolarly,  cult\iral, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and 


the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4557.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
"Saturday  night  special"  handguns  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  not  less 
than  9  cents  per  mile  the  standard  mileage 
allowance  which  may  be  used  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  for  ex- 
penses paid  or  Incurred  for  the  operation  of 
an  automobile  in  connection  with  the  rendi- 
tion of  services  to  a  charitable  organization; 
to  llie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHULZE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fulton.   Mr.   Goodlinc,  Mrs.   Holt, 
Mr.   Kindness,   Mr.   Lujan,   Mr.   Mc. 
Donald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
^  Rooney.      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 

Spence,  and  Mr.  White)  : 
H.R.  4559.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  taxpayers  to 
designate  that  $10  or  less  of  their  Income 
tax  be  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.  4560.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  employment  to  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities    in    providing    needed    public 
services  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4561.  A  bill  to  guarantee  to  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  counsel  during  inter- 
rogations which  may  lead  to  disciplinary 
actions  and  to  prevent  agencies  from  obtain- 
ing unwarranted  reports  from  employees 
concerning  their  private  lives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
•     Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Brod- 
head.    Ms.    Schroeder,   Mr.   Stokes, 
Ms.  Abzug.  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  4562.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove  tax  Incen- 
tives to  plant  closings;   to  the  Committee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  4563.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  long-term  financing  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4564.  A  bill  to  extend  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  program  and  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  support  of  demon- 
strations In  telecommunications  technolo- 
gies for  the  distribution  of  health,  education, 
and  social  service  information,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.  4565.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits 
and  to  make  certain  other  changes  so  that 
benefits  for  husbands  and  widowers  •vill  be 
payable  on  the  same  basis  as  benefits  for 
wives  and  widows,  and  to  provide  benefits 
for  widowed  fathers  with  minor  children  on 
the  same  basis  as  benefits  for  widowed  moth- 
ers with  minor  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  de- 
ductions on  account  of  outside  earnings  will 
be  made  from  the  benefits  of  an  individual 
who  has  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4567.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  de- 
duction on  account  of  outside  earnings  shall 
be  made  from  any  widow's  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Waja 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  4568.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS     (for    him.^elf,    Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.    Bafalis,     Ms.     Chisholm,    Mr! 
MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr.    Mit- 
chell of  New  York,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Ms.  Schroeder! 
Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  4569.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect   the  domestic   fishing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  4570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
ulation  of  brokers,  dealers,  and  banks  trad- 
ing  In   municipal   securities,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN : 
H.R.  4571.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $3,000  of  an  individual's  civil   service 
retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal  retire- 
ment annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4572.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  retirement 
after  30  years  of  actual  civil  service  time,  at 
any  age;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4573.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  time 
limitations  in  applying  for  civil  service 
retirement  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hor- 

TON,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mrs. 

Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 

Mr.  WiNN,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Cleveland, 

Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Jeffords, 

Mrs.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Moose,  Mr.  Wolff, 

Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Conte)  : 

H.R.  4574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 

States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 

the  Administrator  of  General   Services  and 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service  with 

respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 

agencies,    and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illluols) : 
H.R.  4575.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  part  A  (the  hcspital  Insurance  pro- 
gram) for  care  and  treatment  furnished  at 
a  central  radiation  therapy  treatment  facil- 
ity, and  to  provide  full  payment  under  part 
B  (the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program)  for  radiation  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  physicians  to  inpatients  or  out- 
patients of  any  hospital  or  any  such  facility; 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Minetta)  : 
H.R.  4576.  A  bUl  to  direct  tlie  Secret ;\ry  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  4577.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands  in  order  to  provide 
the  authority  needed  to  properly  manage 
wild  horses  and  burros  in  harmony  with  wild- 
life and  other  uses  of  the  national  resource 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WHITEHUBST: 
H.R.  4578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  in- 
crease of  the  Federal  share  of  certain  proj- 
ects under  title  23,  United  States  Code;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  and  Mr.  Robinson)  : 
H.R.  4579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
tiie  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall  not 
result  in  termination  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  4580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Judicial  system  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.    4581.    A    bill    to    authorize    certain 
corporporatlons    under     the  Alaska    Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  merge  or  consoli- 
date, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
HJl.  4582.  A  bill  to  extend,  pending  Inter- 
national   agreement,    the   fisheries   manage- 
ment   responsibility    and    authority    of    the 
United  States  over  the  fish  in  certain  areas  in 
order  to  conserve  and  protect  such  fish  from 
depletion,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  4592.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  ptirposes. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  song  "America  the  Beautiful"  the  "Bicen- 
tennial hymn  for  1976";   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
H.J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Steed,    Mr.   English,    Mr. 
RisENHoovER,   and  Mr.   Jarman)  : 
H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  from  May  16.  1976 
through  May  22,  1976;  to  the  Committee  oil 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.J.  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Women  in  1976;  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.J.  Res.  298.  Joint  resolution  to  disapprove 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  sale  to  South  Korea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Burgeneb, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
CocHHAN,  Mr.  Ceane,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  EiLBERc,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mubpht  of  lUlnols,  Mr. 
MuBTHA,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Thone)  : 


H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
to  honor  the  estimated  6  million  Jews  killed 
by  Nazi  Germany  during  the  Second  World 
War;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  169.  ConcuiTent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Corn- 
mil  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  CJoncurrent  resolution 
that  an  imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  benefit  increases  not 
be  enacted;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.   Con.   Res.    171.   Concxtrrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  President's  issuing  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  several  States  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  1976  Pacific  21  Exhi- 
bition  and  Festival;    to  the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.   Con.   ^es.    172.    Concurrent   resolution 
requesting    the    President    to    designate    a 
"National    Day    of    Concern    for    Political 
Prisoners  In  the  Soviet  Union";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DIQGS: 
H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations,  stud- 
ies, oversight,  and  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   District   of   Columbia;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 
11.  Res.  284.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  limiting  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate refraining  from  voting  hi  the  General 
Assembly;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs.  » 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sox-ereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  status  of  American  servicemen 
still  listed  as  missing  In  action  In  Indochina; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  rail  serv- 
ice betwecii  the  cities  of  Bartlesville  and 
Oklahoma  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

51.  Memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  relative  to  observing  Veterans'  Day 
on  November  11  of  each  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  construc- 
tion of  a  channel  to  the  port  of  SalUsaw, 
Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran-sportation. 

53.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
51.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
William  E.  and  Jean  M.  Conrad,  Florissant, 
Mo.,    relative    to   Impeachment   of   certain 
Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follow-s: 

47.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  loans  to  livestock  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seveially  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  4583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Itosina  C. 
Beltran;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R.  4584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loren 
Ted  Ward,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  4585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jude 
Agnes  Andrea  Cucurullo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  4586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Otilia  Solorzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  4587.  A  bill  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of  The 
American  Legion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4588.  A  bill  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  55,398  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4589.  A  bill  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  92,187  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
Sons  fif  The  American  Legion;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  4590.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Albin 
S.  Cliichlovrekl,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MEYNER: 

H.R,  4591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Harold 
J.  Applin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  4, 
1975— page  5160: 

H.R.  2000.  January  23,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  maximum  period  of  veter- 
ans' ellglbUity  for  educational  benefits  from 
thirty-six  months  to  forty-five  months. 

H.R.  2001.  January  23,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  travel  at  Government  ex- 
pense outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  after  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  last  session  of  a  Congress  are  not 
candidates  for  reelection  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.   2002.    January   23,    1976.   Ways   and 
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Means.  Aiueuds  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  an  alternate  method  of  deducting 
the  depreciation  expenses  of  certain  by- 
product and  waste  energy  conversion  faciU- 
lies. 

H.R.  2003.  Jantiary  23,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  Federal  payments  to 
county  governments  to  compensate  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

H.R.  2004.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Limits  the  authority  of  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions to  impose  income  taxes  on  resi- 
dents of  other  States. 

H.R.  2005.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  certain  individuals  sixty-five  years 
of  age  and  over  a  limited  credit  against  the 
income  tax  for  the  amount  of  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  or  the  amount  of  rent 
constituting  real  property  taxes  paid  during 
the  taxable  years. 

H.R.  2006.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  prop- 
erty used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Permits  an  owner  of  rental  prop- 
erty as  an  option  to  amortize  expenditures 
for  the  restoration  of  rental  housing. 

H.R.  2007.  January  23.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  prohibit  air  carriers  from 
abandoning  any  route  or  discontinuing  any 
service  for  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  Issued  a  certificate  without  a  find- 
ing by  the  Board  that  such  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

H.R.  2008.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  tne  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  a  credit  against  the 
Income  tax  for  the  amount  of  any  disaster 
evacuation  expenses  paid  by  tlie  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  2009.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  employees  receiving  lump  sums 
from  tax-free  pension  or  annuity  plans  on 
account  of  separation  from  employment  to 
defer  the  tax  on  any  gain  at  the  time  of 
distribution  to  the  extent  that  an  equivalent 
amount  Is  reinvested  In  another  such  plan. 

H.R.  2010.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  an  additional  personal  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer  If  during  all  of  the  taxable 
year  he  has  served  as  a  tenured  member  In  a 
volunteer  fire  company. 

HJl.  2011.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  service  charges  paid  by  property 
owners  to  Independent  sewerage  authorities 
to  be  deductible  from  gross  income  as  part 
of  the  real  property  tax  paid  on  such  prop- 
erties. 

H.R.  2012.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  payment  to  married  couples  of 
Old-Age  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits 
which  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
their   combined   earnings   record. 

H.R.  2013.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  deduction  from  gross  In- 
come for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  to  rent  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

H.R.  2014.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  the  State  and  local  general  sales 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  an  individual  d\ir- 
Ing  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  2015.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business  to  deduct  from  gross  income  a  por- 
tion of  the  additional  Investment  made  In 
such  trade  or  business  during  the  taxable 
year. 

H.R.  2010.    January    23,    1975.    Ways    and 


Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  depreciation 
deduction  for  capital  expenses  Incurred  In 
connecting  a  sewage  line  from  the  residence 
of  the  taxpayer  to  a  municipal  sewage  system. 
H.R.  2017.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
allowing  services  performed  by  ministers  to 
couotitute  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
Old-Ase,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
by  allowing  ministers  and  employing  or- 
ganizations to  elect  to  treat  the  services  per- 
formed by  ministers  as  employment. 

H.R.  2018.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  Indlvidur.l  may  earn 
v.hilc  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivor:  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2019.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Moans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxp.\ycr  to  deduct  as  an  ex- 
pense during  the  taxable  year  expenditures 
for  the  purpo.-:e  of  making  any  facility  owned 
or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  trade  or  business  more  usable 
by  handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 

H.R.  2020.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  the  expenses  paid  by  an  individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

H.R.  2021.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employment  taxes 
by  certain  employers  more  than  once  per 
calendar  quarter. 

H.R.  2022.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  income  of  an  in- 
dividual a  limited  amount  of  Interest  or 
dividends  received  from  certain  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  2023.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  eliminate  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs  for  any 
oil  or  gas  well  located  outside  the  United 
States.  Eliminates  foreign  tax  credit  for  any 
income  derived  from  any  such  well. 

H.R.  2024.  January  23,  1973.  Agriculture. 
Seis  the  level  of  price  support  for  tobacco, 
under  the  ARTicultural  Act  of  1949,  at  75 
percent  of  the  parity  price,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect.  Excludes  from  price -sup- 
port eligibility  any  tobacco  marketed  In  ex- 
cess of  110  percent  of  the  acreage  poundage 
or  poundage  farm  marketing  quotas.  If  In 
effect,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938. 

H.R.  2025.  January  23,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Dlrecta  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  to  as- 
sist In  the  execution  of  consumer  protection 
plans. 

H.R.  2026.  January  23,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  to  as- 
sist in  the  execution  of  consumer  protection 
plans. 

H.R.  2027.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  Include  sales  pro- 
motion games  among  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

H.R.  2028.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  Act  to  include  sales  pro- 
motion games  among  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

H.R.  2029.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  affix  a  permanent  label  stating  the  month 
and  year  of  manufacture  on  constuner  dur- 


able products  the  design  and  performance  of 
which  are  periodically  changed  so  that  the 
date  of  manufacture  is  Important  to  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  product. 

H.R.  2030.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  affix  a  permanent  label  stating  the  mouth 
and  year  of  nianufactm'e  on  consiuner  dur- 
able products  the  design  and  performance  of 
which  are  periodically  changed  so  that  the 
date  of  manufacture  is  important  to  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  product. 

H.R.  2031.  January  23,  1975.  Inter-.tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  display  on  a  conspicuous  label  on  each 
item  of  durable  goods  sold  to  conr.inuers  the 
performance  life  of  each  product.  Declares 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standai-ds  to  have 
final  authority  over  the  designations  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  requires  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  2032.  January  23,  1075.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  display  on  a  conspicuous  label  on  each 
item  of  durable  goods  sold  to  consumers  the 
performance  life  of  each  product.  Declares 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  have 
final  authority  over  the  designations  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  requires  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

H.R.  2033.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  person  en- 
gaged in  commerce  from  selling  any  mer- 
chandise unless  there  is  available  for  con- 
sumers at  the  place  of  sale  the  recent  price 
histories  of  the  products  offered  for  sale. 

H  R.  2034.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  any  person  en- 
gaged In  commerce  from  selling  any  mer- 
chandise unless  there  is  available  for  con- 
sumers at  the  place  of  sale  the  recent  price 
histories  of  the  products  offered  for  sale. 

H.R.  2035.  January  23,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  handicapped  persons 
and  persons  who  are  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  older.  Amends  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate  trans- 
portation for  persons  who  are  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  entities 
to  plan,  research,  and  develop  snecial  trans- 
portation systems  for  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly. 

H.R.  2036.  January  23,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  free  or  re- 
duced rate  transportation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  who  are  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older.  Amends  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  persons  who  are  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  to  public  and  private 
entities  to  plan,  research,  and  develop  special 
transportation  systems  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly. 

H.R.  2037.  January  23,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  ciirfews  on 
nonmilitary  aircraft  operations  over 
populated  areas  of  the  United  States  during 
normal  sleeping  hours. 

H.R.  2038.  January  23.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  curfews  on 
nonmilitary  aircraft  operations  over 
populated  areas  of  the  United  States  during 
normal  sleeping  hours. 

H.R.  2039.  January  23.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  statutory  authority  to 
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impose  quotas  on  the  Importation  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 

H.R.  2040.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  statutory  authority  to 
impose  quotas  on  the  importation  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 

H.R.  2041.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  annual  income  to 
the  elderly. 

H.R.  2042.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  annual  income  to 
the  elderly. 

H.R.  2043.  January  23.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  the  Deganawidah- 
Quetzalcoatl  University  to  be  used  for  its  de- 
velopment and  Improvement. 

H.R.  2044.  January  23,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Includes  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroUee  lu  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

H.R.  2045.  January  23.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  provide  upon  request,  and  at  no 
additional  cost,  an  appropriate  burial  cere- 
mony for  any  deceased  veteran  who  is  to  be 
biu-led  in  any  national  cemetery  in  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System. 

HJl.  2046.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2047.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Changes  the  requirements  for  naturaliza- 
tion to  requhre  the  ability  to  read,  write  and 
speak  words  In  ordinary  usage  in  the  lan- 
guage In  which  the  applicant  for  citizenship 
is  most  literate. 

HJt.  2048.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  exemption  and  to 
Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space 
H.H.  2049.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  a  system  of  com- 
prehensive health  care  benefits  which  are  to 
be  provided  by  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  by 
the  State  Health  Commission  or  by  a  non- 
governmental organization  that  is  engaged  in 
providhig  such  health  services  in  considera- 
tion of  predetermined  payments  or  other  pe- 
rlodic  charges.  AUows  the  Secretary  \a 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  contract 
With  an  Insurance  carrier  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  aU  or  part  of  the  pre- 
miums of  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals enrolled  with  such  Uisurance  carrier 
H.R.  2050.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
l°v,!^„^°™"^^'"'=^-  Establishes,  under  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act,  a  system  of  com- 
prehensive health  care  benefits  which  are  to 
Be  provided  by  a  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation that  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and  by  the 
State  Health  Commission  or  by  a  nongov- 
ernmental organization  that  is  engaged  In 
providing  such  health  services  in  consldera- 
12?  i!  predetermined  paj-ments  or  other 
periodic  charges.  Allows  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  contract 
with  an  insurance  carrier  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  pay  all  or  part  of  the  preaiiums 
»„  ^.^"'''"'''^"y  disadvantaged  individuals 
enrolled  with  such  Insurance  carrier. 

H.R.  2051.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  Increase 
Act         "'^**'  assistance  available  under  the 

H.R.  2052.  January  23,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Bank  Hold- 


ing Company  Act  of  1956  to  make  It  appli- 
cable to  alien  Individuals. 

HJi.  2053.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  2054.  January  23. 1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  ownership  of  certain  naval  vessels 
to  New  York  City  for  use  as  an  intermodal 
transportation  facility. 

H.R.  2055.  January  23.  1975.  Merchant 
ilarir.e  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  limit  of 
the  United  States  fishery  zone  at  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Inner  limit  of  the  terri- 
torial sea. 

Extends  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  fish  which  originate  in  United 
States  Inland  waters  to  wherever  such  fish 
range  in  the  oceans  except  that  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  into  the  fishery  or  territorial 
waters  of  another  country. 

H.R.  2056.  January  23.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  the  limit  of 
the  United  States  fishery  zone  at  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  inner  limit  of  the  territorial 
sea. 

Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  fish  which  originate  In  United 
States  inland  waters  to  wherever  such  fish 
range  In  the  oceans  except  that  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  into  the  fisherj-  or  territorial 
waters  of  another  country. 

H.R.  2057.  January  23,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  .of  1973  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  grant  hardship 
exemptions  to  persons  for  stocks  or  Inven- 
tories of  marine  manunals  of  the  order 
Cetacea  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  2058.  January  23.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tiu-e  to  establish  a  universal  food  service 
which  will  provide  at  least  one  free  meal 
per  day  to  all  students  in  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  make  available  to  schools  a  nutri- 
tion education  program. 

H.R.  2059.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  the  deduction  of  medical  ex- 
penses of  persons  slxty-flve  years  of  age  and 
o\-er  without  reducing  the  expenses  by  the 
percentage  exclu.sion. 

H.R.  2060.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income 
amounts  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  support  of  a  father  or  mother  slxty-flve 
years  of  age  or  over,  or  a  mother  not  gain- 
fully employed  and  divorced  or  separated 
under  a  decree  of  separate  maintenance. 

H.R.  2061.  January  23,  1975.  Pxiblic  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  transfer  the  Old  Post  Office  Building 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

H.R.  2062.  January  23,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  stu-face  coal  min- 
ing operations  through  a  permit  program 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Requires  applicants  to  meet  mini- 
mum environmental  protection  performance 
standards.  Allows  States  to  establish  surface 
mining  control  programs  at  least  as  stringent 
as  minimum  Federal  standards. 

Includes  provisions  to  fund  mineral  re- 
sources research  programs  and  to  proMde 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend 
unemployment  assistance  to  individuals  left 
Jobless  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of  surface 
mining  requirements. 

H.R.  2063.  January  23,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insulr.r    Affairs.    Designates    certain    public 


lands  and  waters  In  Alaska  as  units  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  the  National  For- 
est System. 

H.R.  2064.  January  23,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  States  that  a  person  who  is 
not  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  shall  not  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive by  devise  or  Inheritance  any  interest 
in  trust  or  restricted  lands  within  the  Uma- 
tilla Indian  Reservation.  If  while  the  dece- 
dent s  estate  is  pending  before  the  Examinei* 
of  Inheritance,  the  Confederated  Tribes  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  fair  mar- 
;:et  value  of  such  Interest. 

H.R.  2065.  January  23.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Stipulates  the  procediu-es 
v.hereby  the  consolidation  of  lands  within 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  into  the 
ownership  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Umatilla  Reservation  and  the  Individual 
members  thereof  is  to  be  effectuated.  Au- 
thorizes acquisitions  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  any  lands  or  interests  in  lands 
within,  adjacent  to,  or  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Reservation. 

H.R.  2066.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  income  equal  to  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
thermal  design  of  the  principal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  2067.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  Income  equal  to  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  the  improvement  of  tlie 
thermal  design  of  the  principal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  2068.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Interiml  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  Income  equal  to  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  the  Improvement  of  Oie 
thermal  design  of  the  principal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer. 

HJl.  2069.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  be  appointed  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Limits  the  Director's  term  of  office  to  ten 
years.  Prohibits  anyone  over  seventy  years 
of  age  from  serving  as  Director. 

H.R.  2070.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary  Re- 
quires the  destruction  of  files  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with 
respect  to  Members  of  Congress  after  each 
member  lias  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  such  files.  Requh-es  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  no- 
tify the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  other  files  which  are  not 
subject  to  examination. 

H.R.  2071.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciarv  Es- 
tablishes regulations  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  title  claims  to  certain  real  proper- 
ties alleged  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

H.a.  2072.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  income  for 
costs  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  custodial 
care  of  a  dependent  incurred  as  a  result  of 
Downi's  syndrome. 

H.R.  2073.  January  23,  1975.  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  Amends  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting limitation  on  the  public  debt  by  ref- 
erendum of  the  people  of  Guam. 

H.R.  2074.  January  23,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  employees  of  the 
Department   to  make  arrests,  execute   war- 
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rants  and  conduct  Investigations  concerning 
crimes  against  tbe  United  States.  Allows  the 
Secretary  to  designate  employees  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
act  as  special  policemen  in  areas  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

H.R.  2075.  January  2.3,  1975.  JvJdiciary.  In- 
rreiises  the  penalties  for  use  of  a  firearm  in 
ilie  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  2076.  January  23.  1975.  Ways  and 
>Ieaii.5.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  limited  amounts  received  as  div- 
idends or  interest  on  deposits  in  a  savings 
Institution. 

H.R.  2077.  January  23.  1975.  Way.s  and 
Mean.i.  Amend.s  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  lu- 
cludp  drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Com- 
mittee within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  listing  of  qualilied  drugs. 

H.R.  2078.  January  23,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  certain  enum- 
erated unfair  consumer  practices.  Establishes 
procedures  to  govern  tbe  maintenance  of 
class  action  sxiits  by  persons  suffering  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  an  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tice. 

H.R.  2079.  Jauuar>-  23.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  certain  enum- 
erated unfair  consumer  practices.  Establishes 
procedures  to  govern  the  maintenance  of 
class  action  suits  by  persons  suffering  dam- 
age a.?  a  result  of  an  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tice. 

HJl.  2080.  January  23.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tbe  Automobile 
Information  Disclosiire  Act  to  require  dis- 
closure of  additional  information  relating  to 
fuel  consumption  of  certain  automobiles. 

H.R.  2081.  January  23.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  eUgibility  requirements  and  the  por- 
tion of  Income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  vise  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2082.  January  23.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  eligibility  requirements  and  tbe  por- 
tion of  Income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2083.  January  23,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revise.?  eligibility  requirements  and  the  por- 
tion of  Income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  tbe  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

HJl.  2084.  January  23.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  eligibility  requirements  and  the  por- 
tion of  Income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  tbe  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2085.  January  23,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  eliglbiUty  requirements  and  tbe  por- 
tion of  Income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2086.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HH.  2087.  January  23.  1975.  Jvidiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  tbe  Immigration  and  N»- 
tiouallty  Act. 


H.R.  2088.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treafiury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In 
connection  with  a  permanent  paralysis  sus- 
tained by  suoh  Individual  after  discharge 
from  military  service. 

H.R.  2089.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary, 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2090.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2091.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2092.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  law^fuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  linmigratiou  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  2093.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  tlie  tax  treatment  of  certain  In- 
dividuals under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  2094.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Inimigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  2095.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2096.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  tuimitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJl.  2097.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJl.  2098.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Inunlgration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJl.  2099.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2100.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  tbe  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

HJl.  2101.  January  23.  1976  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  treatment  of  a  certain  Individ- 
ual with  respect  to  third  person  tort  liability 
claims  by  tbe  United  States. 

H.R.  2102.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  2103.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Inmiigratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2104.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Waives  tbe  statute  of  limitations  for  certain 
individuals  with  respect  to  beginning  action 
on  tort  claims  against  the  United  States. 

H.R.  2105.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  fuU 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  tbe  United  States  for  false  imprison- 
ment. 

HJl.  2106.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  eertaln  individual  lawfully  admitted 


to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, imder  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJl.  2107.  January  23.  197S.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  individuals  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  2108.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Dl- 
rei;ts  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  tort  claim 
against  the  United  Stated. 

HJl.  2109.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary.  Dl- 
re<:ts  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in 
compensation  for  accumulated  leave  for 
uhkli  credit  ■*;»«  lost  while  such  mdividual 
was  hospitalised. 

H.R.  2110.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  tbe  treatment  of  a  certain  individual 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  2111.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  the  estate  of 
a  certain  Individual  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  2112.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  classification  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual as  a  chUd  for  purposes  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  2113.  January  23.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  land  in  Montana 
to  certain  Individuals. 

HJl.  2114.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Relieves  a  certain  Individual  of  liability  to 
tbe  United  St.ites  for  certain  overpayments  of 
retired  pay. 

H.R.  2115.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  tbe  Attorney  General  to  cancel  any 
outstanding  orders  and  warrants  of  depor- 
tation) arrest  and  bond  in  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain Individual. 

H.R.  2116.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  2117.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  that  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  a  certain  indi- 
vidual Is  considered  to  be  tbe  natural-born 
alien  son  of  a  certain  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  2118.  January  23.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  a  child  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act. 

H.R.  2119.  January  23,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  a  child  for  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  2120.  January  23,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Directs  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  certain  individuals  In  full 
settlement  of  such  Individuals'  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  2121.  January  27,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  surface  and  un- 
derground coal  mining  operations  through  a 
permit  program  administered  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  I>rotection 
Agency.  Requires  applicants  to  meet  mini- 
mum environmental  protection  performance 
standards. 

Sets  forth  a  system  for  gradual  phasing  out 
of  all  surface  coal  mining  operations.  Allows 
States  to  establish  surface  mining  control 
programs  at  least  as  stringent  as  minimum 
Federal  standards. 

Creates  an  Abandoned  Coal  Mine  Stabili- 
zation Fund  for  use  by  tbe  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  stabilizing  abandoned  mine 
site  lands. 

HJl.  aiaa.  January  a7, 187S.  Interstote  and 
Foreign  Oommeroe.  Amend  tb*  Matunl  Oas 
Act  to  establiab  a  prloritj  systOB  for  **"' 
tain  agrlcunural  usea  of  natural  gas. 
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H.R.  2123.  January  27,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  increases  in  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  2124.  January  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officers  find  emploj-ees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  elect  coverage  under 
Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance. 
Sets  forth  the  procedures  by  which  Federal 
employees  may  elect  such  coverage. 

HJl.  2125.  January  27.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  a 
corporation  Independent  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Establishes  a  presidentially-appointed 
Board  of  Trustees  to  govern  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Revises  various  administrative  procedures 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loar  Bank  Board. 

HJJ.  2126.  January  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  ingredients  in  "food  supple- 
ments" by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  unless  such  article  Is 
intrinsically  injiu-ious  to  health  in  the  rec- 
ommended dosage. 

HJl.  2127.  January  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Requires  emergency  loans  extended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
to  be  repaid  within  twenty  years.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  increase  the  personnel  for 
processing  these  loans  to  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers as  a  result  of  the  severe  blizzard  in  the 
midwest  In  January  1975. 

H.R.  2128.  January  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  clarify  procedures  for 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
time  of  license  and  liceivse  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  any  cla.ss  of  station  from  three 
to  five  years. 

H.R.  2129.  January  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  pro- 
viding an  education  for  himself  or  any  other 
individual. 

H.R.  2130.  January  27.  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  2131.  January  27,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Revises  the  tax  rates  for  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  and  hospital 
Insurance  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  Raises  the  ceiling  on  Income  tax- 
able lor  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  In- 
surance under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Provides  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
Oid-Age.  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

HJl.  2132.  January  27.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  by  allowing  an  individual  who  is  65 
J  ears  of  ago  or  older  to  elect  to  exempt  his 
mcome  from  Social  Security  taxes. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
defiiung  employment  and  self-employment  to 
exclude  service  performed  by  an  individual 
ftho  IS  65  years  of  age  or  older  who  has 
elected  to  exempt  the  income  derived  from 
such  service  from  Social  Security  taxes. 
v^:^'  ^i?^-  ■^a»ua'7  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
01  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
t-ubiic  Health  Service  Act.  to.  conduct,  make 
rrante.  and.  enter  Into  contracto  Sot  researcb 
«««♦..  ^*°«»edical.  contracepttive  ,  deyelep- 
ment,  behavioral,  and  program  implementa- 


tion fields  related  to  family  planning  and 
population. 

H.R.  2134.  January'  27.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  free  transportation  to  United  States 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older 
who  desire  to  establish  permanent  residence 
in  a  fcreign  country  and  who  relinquish  their 
rigljt  to  reenter  the  United  States  for  sixty- 
live  years. 

H.R.  2135.  January  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  create  a  Federal  Energy  Security  Cor- 
poration. Authorizes  the  corporation  to 
acquire  rights  to  develop  natural  gas  or  oil 
on  certain  lands  and  to  acquire  refining  and 
transportation  facilities.  Directs  the  Corpora- 
tion to  offer  refined  oil  and  gas  products  to 
consumers  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

H.R.  2136.  January  27.  1975.  Armed  Sen- 
ices.  Prohibits  changes  in  the  classification 
of  ar.y  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
in  a  missing  status  unless  (1)  the  President 
has  taken  all  reasonable  measures  to  account 
for  all  such  members  and  to  enforce  certain 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of 
January  27,  197.3;  and  (2)  the  next  of  kin  of 
.such  member  have  not  filed  an  objection  to 
the  reclassification. 

H.R.  2137.  January  27.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  each  personal  exemption  and  a  lim- 
ited credit  for  the  e.rpenses  of  commutii^g 
or   business-related    highway   travel. 

Increases  the  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  diesel 
and  special  motor  fuels,  and  repeals  the 
deduction  from  income  of  State  and  local 
taxes  on  certain  motor  fuels. 

H.R.  2138.  January  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  increase  tariffs  on  pe- 
troleum or  petroleum  products. 

H.R.  2139.  January  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  Increase  tariffs  on  pe- 
troletim  and  petroleum  products. 

H.R.  2140.  January  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  Increase  tariffs  on  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products. 

H.R.  2141.  January  27,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Entitles  person  to  retired  pay  compen- 
sation if  such  person  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  be  permanently  or 
totally  disabled  under  the  standard  sched- 
ule or  rating  disabilities  in  use  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

H.R.  2142.  January  27.  1975.  Judiciary.  Es- 
tablishes the  Bicentennial  Constitutional 
Commission  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  propo-sed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  modify  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R.  2143.  January  27.  1975.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  allowance 
of  creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  to  Federal  employees  and 
Memljers  of  Congress  who  have  performed 
service  in  the  employment  of  a  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  In  the  carrying 
out  of  any  program  authorized  and  financed 
by  Act  of  Congress,  if  certain  specified  con- 
ditions are  met. 

H.R.  2144.  January  27,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  February  20  of  each  year  as  Postal 
Employees  Day. 

H.R.  2145.  January  27.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Requires  that  labor  disputes 
within  the  United  States  Postal  Service  by 
supervisory  organizations  and  the  Service  be 
submitted  to  an  arbitration  board, 

H.R.  2146.  January  27, 1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Gives  retention  preference  to 
certain  Federal  employees  who  are  former 
memljers  of  the  Armed  Forces  retired  ondis- 
abUlty  incurred  in  the  .line  of  duty  In  war- 
time, whenever  there  is  a  reduction  hi  force. 


H.R.  2147.  January  27.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Poreign  Commerce.  Empowers  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
execute  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  treaty  entitled  the 
"Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances" 
which  is  designed  to  establish  suitable  con- 
trols over  manufacture,  distribution,  trans- 
fer, and  use  of  certain  psychotropic  sub- 
.stances.  Stipulates  that  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  is  the  appropriate  framework  for  con- 
trol of  psychotropic  substances. 

H.R.  2148.  January  27.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985  by  ex- 
tending to  fllieen  years  the  prohibition  of  the 
denial  of  an  individual's  voting  rights  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any  te:it 
or  device  used  in  determining  eligibility  to 
vote  within  tiie  previous  ten  years. 

H.R.  2149.  January  27.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  2150.  January  27.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cancel  one-half  the  prhiclpal  or  (10.000  of 
tiie  principal,  whichever  is  lesser,  of  loans 
made  to  emergency  areas  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
Prohibits  interest  charges  on  the  remaining 
principal  of  such  loans  from  exceeding  1 
percent  per  year.  ° 

HJl.  2151.  Januan.'  27,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  review  and  modify 
plans  submitted  by  natural  gas  pipelines  for 
curtailing  sales  to  specific  customers  and  au- 
thorizes" the  commission  to  direct  transfers 
of  available  supplies  of  natural  gas  in  order 
to  meet  regional  needs. 

H.R.  2152.  January  27,  1975.  Agriculture, 
Revises  eligibility  requirements  and  the 
portion  of  income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2153.  January  27.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
Sj'stem  Act  to  authorize  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  designating  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Trail  in  Idaho.  Montana,  ar.d 
Washington  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

H.R.  2154.  January  27.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reventie  Code 
to  allow  a  linUted  credit  against  the  Income 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  education  above  the 
twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  pro- 
viding an  education  for  himself  or  anv  other 
individual. 

H.R.  2155.  January  27,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  lUnitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may^ 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

Redefines  wages  and  emplovment  for  the 
purpose  of  determinUig  eligibility  for  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits. 

H.R.  2156.  January  27.  1975.  Bankine.  Cur-- 
reiicy  and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  terminate 
the  insurance  of  any  bank  which  fails  to  pay' 
the  Federal  funds  interest  rate  on  all  tax  and' 
loan  accounts  maintained  at  such  bank. 

H.R.  2157.  January  27,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  terminate 
the  insiu-ance  of  any  bank  which  falls  to  pay 
the  Federal  funds  interest  rate  on  all  tax  ar.d 
loan  accounts  maintained  at  such  bank. 

H.R.  2158.  January  27.  1975.  Bankhig.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  tlie  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  terminate 
the  instirance  of  any  bank  which  falls  to  pay 
the  Federal  funds  Interest  rate  on  all  tax  and. 
loan  accounts  maintained  at  such  bank.    -. 

HJl.  2159.  January  27.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au-: 
thorizes   the   Attorney    General    to   approve 
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funds  to  reimburse  a  medical  lacility  fof 
treatment  of  an  alieu  unlawfully  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  the  treatment  was  given  for  a 
medical  emergency  and  the  facility  is  unable 
to  recover  its  costs  in  providing  such  treat- 
.'•lent  from  any  public  assistance  program. 
H.R.  2160.  January  27,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Ti.i-pign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
I.'ail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  lo  provide 
lor  ilie  reorganization  under  such  Act  of  a 
lailroad  heretofore  found  to  be  reorganiza- 
ble  under  the  Banicrxiptcy  Act  and  later 
lound  not  to  be  reorgaiiizable. 

H.R.  2161.  January  27,  1975.  Post  OlBce  and 
<:ivil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  fix  the  pay  scales  of  tlie  police 
forces  of  Wa.shington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  J  958. 

H.R.  2162.  January  27.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  to  accept  for  the 
United  States  the  voluntary  services  of  cer- 
tain students. 

H.R.  2163.  January  27,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  2164.  January  27,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

H.R.  2165.  January  27,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  certain  over- 
time earnings  accrued  while  such  individual 
was  employed  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
H.R.  2166.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amend-s  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  by  a  limited  amount  the  taxes  due 
on  Individual  income  for  the  1974  taxable 
year.  Increases  the  low  income  allowance  and 
the  percentage  standard  deduction.  Permits 
a  limited  credit  against  the  income  tax  for 
earned  income.  Revises  the  corporate  income 
tax  to  increase  the  investment  credit  and 
the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  2167.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insiu-ance  benefits. 

H.R.  2168.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals  at 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
Jointly. 

H.R.  2169.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  excise  tax  automobile 
bus  chassis  or  automobile  bus  bodies  which 
are  to  be  used  predominantly  by  the  pur- 
chaser ill  public  paasenger  transportation 
services. 

H.R.  2170.  January  27,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  Congressional  approval  of 
all  tariffs,  fees,  or  quotas  imposed  by  the 
President  on  petroleum  imports. 

H.R.  2171.  January  28,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  tlie  Clean  Air 
Act  to  prohibit  the  requirement  of  an  indi- 
rect source  emission  review  as  part  of  an 
Implementation  plan  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  2172.  January  28,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Extends  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  United  States  fishing  zone 
to  a  line  following  the  two  hundred  meter 
depth  contoiu:  except  that  each  point  on  the 
line  shall  be  at  least  forty-seven  nautical 
miles  from  the  outer  limit  of  the  United 
States  Territorial  Sea. 

Permits  the  continuation  of  established 
fMeign  fisheries  in  the  United  States  fishing 
/one  to  the  extent  that  such  fisheries  have 
been  conducted  during  the  ten  years  prior 
to  this  Act. 


Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  determine  the  extent 
of  foreign  fishing  to  be  permitted  in  the 
United  States  fishing  zone. 

H.B.  2173.  January  28,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  United 
States  fishery  zont  contiguous  with  the  outer 
limits  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Authorizes  the  seizure  of  vessels  which 
violate  this  Act.  Includes  sedentary  species 
Inhabiting  the  Continental  Shelf  sealied  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  2174.  January  28,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  fishery 
/one  contiguous  with  the  territorial  sea  of 
ilie  United  States  having  a  limit  of  two 
liundred  miles  beyond  the  inner  limit  of  the 
territorial  .sea. 

H.R.  2175.  January  28,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the 
Administrator  of  the  Enviroiunental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  accept  State  certification 
as  discharging  his  responsibilities  under  cer- 
tain provisions  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  adequate  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

H.R.  217C.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
lAbor.  Amends  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  by  extending  to  Franco-Americans  the 
tame  benefits  afforded  to  other  minority 
groups  imder  that  Act. 

H.R.  2177.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  concerning  items  exported  and 
returned  to  exempt  the  value  of  components 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  ex- 
portetl  which  were  not  advanced  In  value  or 
Improved  in  condition  while  abroad  from 
tlie  dxitiable  vahie  of  an  Imported  article. 

Defines  the  method  of  determmlng  the 
value  of  United  States  components  and  the 
value  of  the  imported  article. 

H.R.  2178.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the 
income  tax  certain  amoimts  for  Individuals 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over. 

H.R.  2179.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
lo  revise  the  method  of  taxing  accumulation 
distributions  from  trusts. 

Requlre.s  property  transferred  to  a  trust 
at  less  than  fair  market  value  to  be  held  at 
least  three  years  to  obtain  capital  gain  treat- 
ment of  any  gain  realized  upon  tlie  disposi- 
tion of  such  property. 

H.R.  2180.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  tlie  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on  certain 
aircraft  components. 

H.R.  2181.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  duty-free  treatment 
of  any  aircraft  engine  used  as  a  temporary 
replacement  for  an  aircraft  engine  being 
overhauled  within  the  United  States  if  duty 
was  paid  on  such  replacement  engine  dtiring 
a  previous  importation. 

H.R.  2182.  January  28,  1975.  Post  Office 
.and  Civil  Service. 

Extends  to  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
firefighter  personnel  who  were  reemployed 
annuitants  on  July  12,  1974,  the  benefits 
provided  to  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  firefighter  personnel  subsequent  to  that 
date. 

H.R.  2183.  January  28.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  the 
use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  as  a  user  charge 
system. 

H.R.  2184.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  revise  procedures  for 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
time  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
t-o  five  years. 


HR.  2185.  January  28,  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  separa- 
tion pay  to  regular  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  axe  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated after  five  or  more  years  of  honorable 
service. 

H.R.  2186.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Litbor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
oi  1938  by  exempting  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed in  the  harvesting  or  preparation  of 
seafood  from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

H.R.  2187.  January  28,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  associ- 
ations of  fi.shing  vessel  owners  and  operators 
organized  to  provide  insurance  against  the 
daniige  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  in- 
jury  or  death  of  fishing  crews. 

Establishes  tlie  Fishermen's  Assoclatiou 
Insurance  Loan  Fund  under  the  Secretary 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  the 
Fisihing  Vessel  Reinsurance  Fund  to  finance 
Joans  authorized  by  this  Act. 

HJl.  2188.  January  28,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  a  program  of  ex- 
ploratory fishing  In  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Pacific  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  species  of 
fish  suitable  for  industrial  uses. 

H.B.  2189.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Declares  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  re- 
quire the  availability  of  broadcasting  time 
to  any  person.  Repeals  the  "equal  time" 
provision  relating  to  availability  of  broad- 
tasting  time  to  legally  qualified  candidates 
lor  public  office. 

Repeals  the  prohibition  on  political  edi- 
torializing by  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations. 

HR.  2190.  January  28,  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Prohibits  the  exclusion  from  duty 
involving  combat  of  women  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  solely  on  the  basis  of 
.sex. 

H.R  2191.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  number  of  United  States  district 
court  judges  for  certain  Federal  judicial 
districts. 

Increase.s  the  salaries  of  certain  Federal 
judges  and  judicial  officials. 

H.R.  2192.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipment 
or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  beverage 
containers  which  are  not  returnable.  Au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental.  Protection  Agency  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  certification  of  beverage  con- 
tainers as  returnable. 

H.R.  2193.  January  28,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Sets  the  monthly  rate  for  service  pen- 
sions to  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
their  widows,  or  their  children. 

H.R.  2194.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  ae  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax 
a  specified  amount  based  on  the  fuel  con- 
sumption rate  of  new  passenger  automobiles. 
Requires  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  determine 
the  fuel  constimption  rate  of  each  model  of 
passenger  automobile  sold  within  the  United 
State.s. 

H.R.  2195.  January  28,  1976.  Ways  and 
Mean.s.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  Umltatlon  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  laenefits.  Requires  that 
the  present  earnings  limitation  be  phased 
out  over  a  three-year  period. 

H.B.  2196.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  tauUvldual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Di^sabllity  Insurance  benefits. 
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H.R.  2197.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Dl-s.ibility  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2198.  January  27,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion with  respect  to  credit  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  age. 

H.R.  2199.  January  28,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

H.B.  2200.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  a  limited 
amount  received  during  the  taxable  year  as 
a  pension  or  annuity  or  other  benefit  under 
a  public  retirement  system  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over. 

HR.  2201.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allov;  as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax 
the  amount  of  property  taxes,  or  the  amoiuit 
of  rent  constituting  real  property  taxes,  paid 
or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  sixty-five  years  of  ago  or  who 
are  disabled. 

H.R.  2202.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits.  Revises  the  method  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  allowable  outside 
earnings. 

H.R.  2203.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  increase  tariffs  on  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products. 

H.B.  2204.  January  28,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  certain  legislative  officers 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
withhold  State  or  District  of  Columbia  in- 
come taxes  of  each  Member  of  Congress  or 
specified  employees  subject  to  such  income 
tax,  and  who  voluntarily  agrees  to  such  with- 
holding. 

Authorizes  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration to  review  such  agreement. 

HR.  2205.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  financial  assistance  for 
public  service  employment  programs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973.  Makes  .special  economic  de- 
velopment assistance  available  to  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  of  6  percent  or  more. 
Places  the  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  the  concurrence,  as  appropriate, 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  2206.  January  28.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  the  governing  boards  of  rural  Mex- 
ican-American community  land  grants  to 
fund  demonstration  projects  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  poverty  in  and  preserving  the 
Mexican -American  culture  of  such  communi- 
ties. 

H.R.  2207.  January  28,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  a  Commission  to 
guarantee  the  community  land  grants  to  cer- 
tain lands  belonging  to  defendants  of  for- 
mer Mexican  citizens,  in  accordance  with 
Htdlf  o"^    °'    ^^^    "^^^^^    °^    Guadalupe- 

E^tablishes  procedures  for  the  transfer  of 
lands  and  authorizes  funds  for  land  acqui- 
sition proceedings  by  the  Commislson. 

HR.  2208.  January  28,  1976.  Judiciary.  Cre- 
ates the  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Office  as 


an  independent  agency  to  enforce  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  and  all  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution protecting  and  securing  the  civil 
rights  of  citizens. 

Stipulates  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

H.R.  2209.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Est.ibltshes  a  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram to  achieve  full  employment  of  all 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work.  Creates 
a  Stand-by  Job  Corps  and  a  Job  Guarantee 
Office  to  provide  public  service  and  private 
employment. 

H.r;  2210.  January  28,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Forbids  the  States  from  denying 
citizens  the  right  to  vote  In  a  Federal  elec- 
tion solely  because  they  are  outside  the 
United  States  during  such  election. 

Directs  the  States  to  follow  certain  enu- 
merated procedures  in  supplying  citizens 
with  absentee  ballots. 

H.R.  2211.  January  28.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill,  assault  or 
Intimidate  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  per- 
forming investigative,  inspection  or  law  en- 
forcement functions. 

H.R.  2212.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  from  taxable  income  as  de- 
fined in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
the  first  $750  of  dividends  or  interest  earned 
on  deposits  in  certain  .savings  banks. 

H.R.  2213.  January  28.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Equ.il  Opportunities  Act 
of  1974  to  prohibit  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  requiring  educational 
Institutions,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt 
of  Federal  funds,  to  provide  such  agency 
with  access  to  records  which  concern  race, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  except  when 
unlawful  discrimination  has  been  alleged. 

H.R.  2214.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  suspend  motor  vehicle  emission  con- 
trols in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  except 
for  certain  designated  air  quality  control 
regions. 

Prohibits  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Control  Agency  and  the  States 
from  enforcing  motor  vehicle  emissions  con- 
trol stadards  in  areas  outside  designated  re- 
gions during  the  suspension  period. 

H.R.  2215.  January  28.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  pay  structure  for 
Federal  employees  whose  duties  primarily  re- 
late to  firefighting. 

H.R.  2216.  Janary  28. 1975.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  limited  amounts 
received  as  interest  on  any  deposit  or  with- 
drawable account  in  a  bank  or  certain  other 
savings  institutions. 

H.R.  2217.  January  28.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  making  a 
ruling  or  order  restricting  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  firearms  or  ammunition. 

H.R.  2218.  January  28.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  increases  in  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  2219.  January  28.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain 
World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  children. 

H.R.  2220.  January  28,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Act  ot 
1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  issue  certificates  of  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity  to  aid  In  construction  of 
certain  pipelines.  Allows  certified  pipeline 
carriers  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent - 
domain  in  the  United  States  district  courts 
to  acquire  rights-of-way  for  coal  pipelines. 

H.R.  2221.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 


outside  income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receivtog  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2222.  January  28,  1975.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  2223.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises the  Copyright  Law  of  the  United  States. 
H.R.  2224.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals 
at  the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
jointly. 

H.R.  2225.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals 
at  the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
jointly. 

H.R.  2220.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  hidividuals 
at  the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filine 
Jointly. 

H.R.  2227.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  Individuals 
at  the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
Jointly. 

H.R.  2228.  January  28,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half 
of  their  income  from  an  Individual  who  Is 
not  eligible  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  2229.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employment  taxes 
by  certain  employers  more  than  once  per 
calendar  quarter. 

H.R.  2230.  January  28.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Grants  amnesty  to  those  persons  who  failed 
or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft  or  who 
have  failed  or  refused  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  who 
have  deserted  the  Armed  Forces  between  Au- 
gust 4.  1964.  and  January  27,  1973.  Author- 
izes the  full  restoration  of  citizenship  to 
those  who  renounced  such  citizenship  be- 
cause of  disapproval  of  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina. 

H.R.  2231.  January  28.  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  carry  out  a  national  aqua- 
culture  development  program.  Defines 
aquaculture  as  the  cultiue  and  husbandry 
of  aquatic  organisms. 

H.R.  2232.  January  28,  1075.  Rules.  Estab- 
lishes a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  In- 
formation to  conduct  a  continuing  review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  intelligence  gather- 
ing activities  of  the  Government  relating  to 
national  security  and  to  conduct  a  study  of 
th»  problems  faced  by  the  Intelligence 
gathering  agencies  of  the  GovernmeiM; 

HR.  2233.  January  28,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  Sert-etary  of 
the  Army  to  remove  Shooters'  Island  at  "the 
mouth  of  Arthur  Kill  in  New  York. 

H.R.  2234.  January  28,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  veterans  benefits  to  those  per- 
sons recognized  as  members  of  the  United 
States  military  forces  serving  between  No- 
vember 12,  1918.  and  July  2.  1921. 

H.R.  2235.  January  28.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  persons  who  served  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  in  foreign  armed 
forces  that  were  allies  of  the  United  States 
H.R.  2236.  January  28.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  develop  a 
program  to  further  cultural  activities  by 
making  uiuised  railroad  passenger  depots 
available  to  communities  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

H.R.  2237.  January  28.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

HR.  2238.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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to  exclude  from  gross  Income  a  certain 
amount  of  the  adjusted  gross  practice  In- 
come of  a  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who  practices  In  a  physician  shortage  area. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  certify  each  year  the 
physician  shortage  areas  In  each  Slate. 

iiJt.  2239.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Uteans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  that  interest  be  paid  to  indivi- 
dual taxpayers  on  the  calendar  year  basis 
who  file  their  returns  before  March  1,  if 
the  refund  checls  is  not  mailed  out  witlUn 
a  certain  period  after  the  return  is  filed. 

H.R.  2240.  January  28,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
hibiting Increases  In  the  portion  of  income 
to  be  paid  for  coupons  unless  such  an  In- 
crease Is  enacted  by  Congress. 

H.R.  2241.  January  28,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  National 
Conservation  Area  of  the  California  Desert. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  management,  use.  and  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  resource  lands  within 
the  conservation  area. 

H.B.  2242.  January  28,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  that  paper  money 
printed  after  January  1,  1976,  shall  have  the 
denomination  Imprinted  on  it  in  braille. 

H.B.  2243.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Requires  proceedings  In  certain  United 
States  courts  to  be  conducted  bilingually  un- 
der certain  circtimstances.  Directs  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  to  determine  and  supply  the 
personnel  and  facilities  necessary  to  con- 
duct bUlngual  proceedings  as  required  by 
this  Act. 

H.R.  2244.  January  28,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  quarterly  adjustment  of  the 
price  support  level  for  milk. 

H.R.  2245.  January  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redesignates  the  date  for  the 
observance  of  Veterans  Day. 

H.R.  2246.  January  28,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  to  require  the  President 
to  Include  in  the  annual  budget  an  item  for 
not  less  than  $2,000,000,000  to  be  applied  to- 
ward reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

H.R.  2247.  January  28,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a 
special  annual  entrance  permit  for  handi- 
capped persons  for  use  at  designated  park 
and  recreation  areas  at  reduced  admission 
fees  or  without  fees. 

H.R.  2248.  January  28.  1975.  Po.st  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Redesignates  the  date  for  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day. 
H.R.  2249.  January  28,  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  grants  to  local  fire  depart- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  firefighting  equip- 
ment. 

H.R.  2250.  January  28,  1975.  Science  and 
Technology.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  local 
fire  departments  In  the  purchase  of  certain 
firefighting  equipment. 

H.R.  2251.  January  28,  1975.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  constrxict  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  In  the  southern  area  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  2252.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  President  to  appoint,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  addi- 
tional district  judges  for  Indiana. 

H.R.  2253.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  National  Office  for  Mi- 
grant and  Seasonal  Farm  workers,  within  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  to  de- 
velop policies,  administer  Federal  laws,  and 
coordinate  Federal  programs  designed  to  as- 
sist seSLSonal  farmworkers. 

HJl.  2264.  January  28,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Establishes  the  Office  of  Spanlah- 


Speaklng  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  to  assist  Federal  agencies  In 
developing  and  implementing  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  help  Spanish-speaking 
and  Spanish-surnamed  Americans.  Estab- 
lishes a  coordinating  Council  on  Spanish- 
Speaking  Affairs  to  develop  and  Implement 
agreements  designed  to  redvice  conflict 
among  Federal  agencies  in  carrjlug  out  pro- 
grams to  a-sslst  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
H.R.  2255.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires proceedings  In  certain  United  States 
courts  to  be  conducted  bilingually  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Directs  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  to  determine  and  supply  the 
personnel  and  facilities  necessary  to  conduct 
bilingual  proceedings  as  required  by  this 
Act. 

H.R.  2256.  January  28.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  In  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  DLsallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  ingredients  in  "food  supple- 
ments" by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  unless  such  article  Is  in- 
trinsically injurious  to  health  In  the  rec- 
ommended dosage. 

H.R.  2257.  January  28,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Valley  Forge  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Pennsylanvia. 

H.R.  2258.  January  28,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
established  by  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
H.R.  2259.  January  28,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  to  fix 
the  loan  rate  payable  under  the  Act  for  the 
1974  and  1975  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  soybeans, 
and  wheat.  Revises  the  amount  that  a  house- 
hold may  be  required  to  pay  for  food  stamps 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

HJl.  2260.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Exempts  vehicles  used  exclusively  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  from  the  highway 
use  tax. 

H.R.  2261.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  Increasing  the  price  of 
crude  oil  beyond  December,  1974  levels. 

H.R.  2262.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcasting  stations  from  three 
to  five  years. 

H.R.  2263.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Creates  a  Federal  Energy 
Commission  to  regulate  rates  and  charges  for 
energy  resource  products.  Prohibits  persons 
engaged  In  commerce  in  the  business  of  refin- 
ing energy  products  to  acquire  an  interest  In 
energy  resource  product  extraction,  energy 
pipeline,  or  energy  marketing  assets.  Directs 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  examine  Independently  the 
relationship  of  those  engaged  in  ove  or  more 
branches  of  the  energy  industry. 

H.R.  2264.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.B.  2265.  January  28,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  records  creation,  maintenance, 
use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  Inspections  and  formulate 
rules  regarding  Federal  records.  Establishes  »- 
Records  Review  Board  to  review  orders  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator.  Grants  the  Ad- 
ministrator custody  and  control  over  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Building  and  Its  contents. 

HJl.  2266.  January  28.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  authorizing  the  payment  of 


Federal  matching  funds  to  States  for  any 
hospital  or  ntirslug  home  which  Is  participat- 
ing in  the  medicaid  program  only  if  such 
hospital  or  nursing  home  also  participates 
In  the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  2267.  January  28,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Establishes  the  Agricultural  Products  Export 
Control  Board  to  provide  for  the  allocation 
among  end  use  buyers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities exported  from  the  United  States 
when  necessary  by  taking  into  account  do- 
mestic need,  carryover  reserves,  domestic 
price  levels,  balance  of  payments,  food  de- 
pendency of  other  nations,  and  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations. 

H.R.  2268.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Establishes  a  Long-Term  Care  Services  pro- 
gram under  the  Medicare  program  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  home  health, 
homemakers,  nutrition,  long-term  institu- 
tional care,  day  care,  foster  home,  and  out- 
patient mental  health  services.  Specifies  that 
these  services  shall  be  delivered  by  commu- 
nity long-term  care  centers  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  a  State  long-term  care 
agency. 

HJl.  2269.  January  28.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  method  of  calculating  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  under  the  Med- 
icare program  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  redetermine  the  deductible 
amount  annually  to  reflect  Increases  in  hos- 
pital costs  and  general  increases  In  Social 
Security  cash  benefits. 

H.R.  2270.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  clinical  psj-chol- 
oglsts  under  the  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  ^271.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means,  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Subjects  any  dog  or  cat  products  imlaw- 
fully  Imported  Into  the  United  States  or 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  to  seizure 
and  forfeltxire  as  provided  for  violations  of 
the  customs  laws. 

HJl.  2272.  January  28,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  National  Overseas  Edu- 
cation Board,  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  shall 
have  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  minor  dependents  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  stationed  hi  foreign  countries. 

H.R.  2273.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  optometrists  tmder 
the  Medicare  program. 

HJl.  2274.  January  23,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  Medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a 
listing  of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  2275.  January  28,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include  routine  annual  physical  examina- 
tions under  the  Medicare  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  2276.  January  28,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Judiciary.  Amends  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Courts 
to  appoint  a  special  bar  examination  com- 
mittee to  re-examine  and  grade  otherwise 
qualified  minority  group  applicants  to  a 
State  bar,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  prepare  a 
report  regarding  dl;^crlmlnatlon  against  mi- 
nority group  law  school  applicants,  law 
school  students,  or  lawyers. 

H.R.  2277.  January  28,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recoramendatlons  on  the  activities 
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and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  2278.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifles  the  treatment  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual for  purposes  of  administration  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2279.  January  28.  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
.specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  death  indem- 
n#y  compensation  based  upon  the  death  of 
such  individual's  son. 

H.R.  2280.  January  27.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2281.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Hil.  2282.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2283.  January  28.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2284.  January  28.  1975.  Judlciarv.  Au- 
thorlzes  classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2285.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifles  the  treatment  of  a  certain  individ- 
ual for  purposes  of  administration  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2286.  January  28,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2287.  January  29,  1975.  Rules.  Declares 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  95tli 
Congress  and  each  succeeding  Congress  shall 
consider  and  adopt  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Specifies  the  procedure  for  such  consid- 
eration and  adoption. 

H.R.  2288.  January  29.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  2289.  January  29,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  100  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

HR.  2290.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  utllizhig  raU  passenger  service 
as  a  means  of  alternative  transportation  by 
initiating  rail  pa.ssenger  service  between  addi- 
tional points  in  Maryland  and  the  "cities  of 
BaltUnore,  Maryland,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2291.  January  29,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  from  gross  Income  limited  amounts 
received  as  Interest  on  any  deposit  or  with- 
drawable account  in  a  bank  or  certain  other 
savings  Institutions. 

H.R.  2292.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  make  it  unlawful  for  persons  to  know- 
ingly employ  or  refer  for  employment  aliens 
who  have  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

Directs  that  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
isation Service  shall  increase  its  staff. 

H.R.  2293.  January  29,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  (1)  redefining  certain 
terms:  (2)  permitting  employers  to  maintain 
safety  councils:  and  (3)  enumerating  affirma- 
tive defenses  for  employers  to  proceedings 
brought  under  the  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist 
certain  employers  in  complying  with  the  Act. 


H.R.  2294.  January  29.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  by  extending  to  Franco-Americans  the 
same  benefits  afforded  to  other  minority 
groups  under  that  Act. 

H.R.  2295.  January  29.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  assist  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  emergency  com- 
munications centeis,  and  to  make  the  na- 
tional emergency  telephone  number  911 
available  In  such  areas. 

H.R.  2298.  January  29.  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  low-Interest 
loans,  whose  maturity  is  not  to  exceed  ten 
years,  to  area.s  of  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry facing  imminent  economic  disaster. 
H.R.  2297.  January  29,  1975.  Public  Work.s 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey,  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  easements  or  other 
property  interests  acquired  by  the  United 
States  along  certain  specified  segments  of 
the  Louisiana-Texas  lutracoastal  Waterway, 
to  each  owner  of  record  of  the  real  property 
subject  to  such  easement  or  other  property 
Interest. 

H.R.  2298.  January  29,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  for  any  emergency  hos- 
pital care  and  medical  services  provided  to 
any  veteran  by  a  private  hospital  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  such  care  was  related 
to  an  adjudicated  service-connected  disabil- 
ity, that  no  Government  facilities  were  rea- 
sonably available,  and  that  delay  In  receiv- 
ing such  care  would  have  endangered  the 
veteran's  health  and  life. 

H.R.  2299.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  the  amount  of  any  disaster 
preparation  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  2300.  January  29.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means,  Amends  the  'Tariff  Schedules"  of  the 
United  States  to  Imposed  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  the  importation  of  shrimp  into  the 
United  States  during  calendar  years  1974  and 
1975,  and  to  impose  a  duty  on  imported 
shrimp. 

H.R.  2301.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  a  credit  against  the 
income  tax  for  the  amomit  of  any  disaster 
evacuation  e.xpenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  2302.  January  20.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Revises  per  diem  and  mileage 
allowances  for  Federal  employees  traveling 
on  official  business. 

H.R.  2303.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  by  establishhig  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Control  and  Preven- 
tion of  Rape  to  conduct  a  continuing  study 
and  investigation  of  rape.  Authorizes  grants 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
concerning  the  control  and  prevention  of 
rape. 

H.R.  2304.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Services  Act,  to  make  grants  to  quail- 
fled  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Uistitutions  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  purchasing  mobile 
health  units  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  individuals  residing  In 
medically  undenserved  areas. 

H.R.  2305.  January  29,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  Federal  agencies,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  employ  a  certain  per- 
centage of  individuals  on  a  part-time  career 
basis  for  each  grade. 


H.R.  2306.  January  29,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Coounerce.  Revises  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  criteria  to  be  used  in  processing  applica- 
tions for  assistance  from  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Extends  the  appropriations  for 
such  assistance  through  fiscal  year  1977.  In- 
creases and  extends  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program  and 
provides  a  formula  for  repayment  of  loans 
for  those  individuals  who  fall  to  fulfill  their 
service  obligations  under  such  program. 

H.R.  2307.  January  29,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  at  Fort  Pickett.  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  Virginia  Polytechnlcal  Institute 
and  State  university. 

H.R.  2308.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  It  an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price 
of  certain  consumer  commodities  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity. Permits  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  order  any  such  retailer  to  refund 
any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so  In- 
creasing the  price  of  such  consumer 
commodity. 

H.B.  2309.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  dogs  intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other 
dogs  for  purposes  of  sport,  wagerbig  or 
entertainment. 

H.R.  2310.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  certificates  of 
approval  from  the  appropriate  State,  re- 
gional, or  Federal  agency  prior  to  construc- 
tion of  bulk  power  faculties.  Sets  forth  the 
procedure  for  preparation  of  long-range 
plans  for  powerplant  siting. 

Establishes  a  Federal  certifying  agency  to 
review  plans  and  develop  studies  on  new  and 
evolving  siting  concepts. 

H.R.  2311.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Exempts  small  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  from  the  price-fixing 
authority  conferred  by  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  2312.  January  29,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive agency  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  provide  preretirement  educa- 
tional assistance  to  employees  of  that  agency 
who  are  eligible,  or  approaching  eligibility, 
for  retirement.  Authorizes  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  train  agency  employees  who 
are  to  provide  assistance  under  such 
program. 

H.R.  2313.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transportation 
of  handguns  and  the  possession  and  owner- 
ship of  handguns  or  handgun  ammunition 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Allows  a  tax  credit  for  any 
handgim  which  is  voluntarily  delivered  by 
a  taxpayer  to  any  law  enforcement  agency. 
HJl.  2314.  January  29.  1975.  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

HJl.  2315.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  by  a  limited  amount  the  taxes  due 
on  individual  income  for  the  1974  taxable 
year.  Increases  the  low-income  allowance  and 
the  percentage  standard  deduction.  Permits 
a  imlted  credit  against  the  income  tax  for 
earned  income. 

Revises  the  corporate  income  tax  to  in- 
crease the  Investment  credit  and  the  corpo- 
rate surtax  exemption. 

Repeals  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  wells. 

HJl.  2316.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority 
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of  the  President  to  Increase  tariffs  on  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products. 

H-R.  2317.  January  29,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by 
e-tabllshlng  the  support  price  for  milk  at  not 
less  than  87' ^  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

H.R.  2318.  J-.'.n'iai-y  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
J.Iean.'!.  Amends  llie  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  liidlvldual  may  earn  without  a 
reduction  In  Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Di.^a- 
blUty  In.surance  benefits. 

H  R.  2319.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Forf.'ign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Re^^iilatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  tlie  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certRin  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  2320.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Include  as  a  requirement  for  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  a  State 
unemployment  compensation  law,  that  com- 
pensation under  such  law  not  be  denied  for 
any  week  to  any  individual  who  Is  unable  to 
comply  with  any  work  reqtiirements  of  such 
law  due  to  temporary  Illness  or  impairment. 
H.R.  2321.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  to  prevent  oil  com- 
panies from  possessing  any  coal,  uranium, 
or  geothermal  power  assets. 

H.R.  2322.  January  29,  1975.  J\idlclary. 
Establishes  as  an  independent  establishment 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  a  United  States 
Parole  Commission  to  consist  of  a  national 
office  and  five  regional  offices.  Establishes 
standards  for  the  granting  of  parole  to  Fed- 
eral prisoners. 

H.R.  2323.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Makes  persons  and  units  of  government  who, 
tmder  color  of  law,  cause  a  prison  inmate  to 
be  deprived  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  liable  to  that  inmate 
in  an  action  for  redress. 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief  whenever 
he  believes  there  exists  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice denying  inmates  of  such  rights. 

H.R.  2324.  Jan\iary  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  an  Offender  Rehabilitation  Fund 
from  which  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  Individuals  relea.sed 
from  prison. 

H.R.  2325.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  an  Office  of  the  United  States 
CJorrectlonal  Ombudsman  to  investigate 
either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  Initiative 
certain  adminLstrative  acts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  or  the  the  Board  of  Parole. 

H.R.  2326.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Established  as  an  Independent  establish- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Justice  a  United 
States  Parole  Commission  to  consist  of  a  na- 
tional office  and  five  regional  offices.  Estab- 
lishes standards  for  the  granting  of  parole  to 
Federal  prl.soners. 

H.R.  2327.  Janu:try  29.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipping 
of  fur,  leather,  or  finished  products  In  Inte- 
state or  foreign  commerce  which  come  from 
any  State  or  foreign  country  which  has  not 
banned  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  leg- 
hold  or  steel  Jaw  traps. 

H.R.  2328.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  redefining  "special  Immigrants"  to 
iiicltide  alien  veterans  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  period  of  war  or  armed 
conflict  and  their  accompanyii^g  spouse  and 
children. 

H.R.  2329.  Janupry  29,  1975.  Interstiite  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  foreign  In- 
vestors and  proxies  of  such  Investors  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  notifying  the  Commission  of 
their  Intention  to  acquire  more  than  five 
percent  of  the  equity  sccttrltlps  of  a  United 
States  company. 


Authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit  any 
such  purchase  by  foreign  Investors. 

Require  Lssuers  of  securities  to  file  with  the 
Commission  a  list  of  the  names  and  nation- 
alities of  the  owners  of  the  eqtiity 
securities. 

H.R.  2330.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary, 
requires  court  orders  for  the  interception 
of  communications  by  electronic  and  other 
devices,  for  the  entering  of  any  residence, 
for  the  opening  of  any  mail  and  for  the  in- 
.":pection  or  procin-ement  of  telephor.e,  bank, 
ci'cdit  and  other  records.  Requires  reports  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  .States  Courts  concerning  covu-t 
orders  requested,  denied,  and  approved. 

H.R.  2331.  Jantmry  29,  1975.  Education  and 
L-^-bor.  Amends  the  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  tutorial  pro- 
grams for  homebotuid  handicapped  children. 
Stipulates  that  .such  programs  should  make 
a  .special  effort  to  utilize  veterans  and  hindl- 
cr-pped  students  as  tutors. 

H.R.  2332.  January  29,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  A.ffalrs.  .Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
li.<^hing  the  Bartrrm  Trail  In  Alabama  as  a 
nationnl  scenic  trail. 

II.R.  2333.  January  29,  1975.  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of 
Hatchet  Creek  \x\  Alabama  as  a  potential 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

H.R.  2334.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  consideration  of  applications  for  renewal 
of  broadcast  llcen-ses.  E^xtends  the  maximum 
term  of  license  for  the  operation  of  broad- 
casting stations  from  three  to  five  years. 

H.R.  2335.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill,  a.s.sault  or 
Injure  a  fireman  or  police  officer  when  the 
offender  travels  In  Interstate  commerce  or 
u.ses  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce  for 
such  purpose. 

HR.  2336.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Wake  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault  a 
fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  when 
1  lie  offender  travels  In  Interstate  commerce 
or  uses  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce 
lor  such  purpose. 

HR.  2337.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs,  under  the  Omnibus  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  that  a  gratuity  be 
paid  to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety 
ofT.cers  who  die  In  the  performance  of  duty. 

H.R.  2338.  January  29,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redesignates  Veterans'  Day  as 
November  11. 

H.R.  2339.  January  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  a  pension  to  any  person, 
or  his  or  her  spouse,  who  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  without  regard  to  other  income. 
Grants  ho^itallzatlon  or  domiciliary  care  to 
such  veteran. 

H.R.  2340.  January  29,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  2341.  January  29,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Provides  full-time  coverage  under 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  a 
person  who  volunteers  for  assignment  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service,  and 
to  a  person  assigned  to,  or  eligible  for  as- 
signment to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  if  certain  conditions  are  met. 

H.R.  2342.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  expense 
during  the  taxable  year  expenditures  for 
the  purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned 
or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  \i.se  In  con- 
nection   with    ills   trade  or   business   mora 


usable  by  handicapped  and  elderly  Individ- 
uals. 

H.R.  2343.  January  29,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Designates  the  Forest  Service  laboratory  be- 
ing constrticted  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  as  the 
George  W.  Andrev.'s  Forestry  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory. 

H.R.  2344.  January  29,  1975.  Public  Works 
find  Transportation.  Creates  a  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment  through  a  program  of 
public  works  employment. 

H.R.  2345.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  beiie-lts,  and 
to  raise  tlie  contribution  base. 

H.R.  2346.  January  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Imposes  temporary  qttotas  on  motor 
vehicles  imported  Into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  which  do  not  allow 
substantially  equivalent  market  access  to 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  In  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  2347.  January  29,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency a!id  Housing.  Requires  the  developers 
of  all  condominium  projects  to  disclose  spe- 
cific Information  on  proposed  new  construc- 
tion or  conversion  of  existing  structures  to 
any  federally  regulated  financial  Institution 
and  any  prospective  purchaser  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  the  granting  of  a  construction  or 
purchase  loan. 

Establishes  the  Oilice  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary lor  Condominiums  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sets  forth  regtilatlons  to  protect  the  rights 
of  tenants  of  multlfamlly  rental  housing 
whicii  Is  to  be  converted  to  condominiums. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  similar 
programs. 

H.R.  2348.  January  29,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  the  developers 
of  all  condominium  projects  to  disclose  spe- 
cific Information  on  proposed  new  construc- 
tion or  conversion  of  existing  structures  to 
any  federally  regulated  financial  institution 
and  any  prospective  purchaser  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  the  granting  of  a  construction  or 
purchase  loan. 

Establishes  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Condominiums  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Sets  forth  regulations  to  protect  the  rights 
of  tenants  of  multifamily  rental  housing 
which  Is  to  be  converted  to  condominiums. 

Authorizss  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  similar 
programs. 

H.R.  2349.  January  29.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreigrt  Commerce.  Creates  a  Federal  Energy 
Commission  to  regulate  rates  and  charges  for 
energy  resource  products.  Prohibits  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  in  the  business  of  re- 
fining energy  products  to  acquire  an  Interest 
in  energy  resotirce  product  extraction,  energy 
plpelhie,  or  energy  marketing  assets. 

Directs  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  independently  ex- 
amine the  relatlonslilp  of  those  engaged  in 
one  or  more  branches  of  the  energy  industry. 

H.R.  2350.  January  29,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
eastern  New  Mexico  water  supply  project  in 
accordance  with  Federal  reclamation  laws 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

HJi.  2351.  January  29,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  appeal  and  hearing  pro- 
cedures for  certain  Federal  employees  sub- 
ject to  removal  from  employment  or  suspen- 
sion without  pay. 

H.R.  2352.  January  29,  1975.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Renames  the  Chatfleld 
Dam  and  Lake  in  Colorado  the  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  Dam  and  Lake. 

H.R.  2353.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Metins.  Amends  the  InternsJ  Revenue  Code 
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to  permit  any  duly  registered  adult  to  pro- 
duce limited  quantities  of  wine  for  personal 
use  without  pa3rment  of  tax. 

H.R.  2354.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  payment  of  any  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  due  an  Individual  at  the  time 
of  his  death  to  any  person  who  was  contrib- 
uting at  least  one-half  of  such  Individual's 
support,  if  such  individual  does  not  leave  a 
qualified  surviving  spouse. 

H.R.  2355.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  extension  of  contract  rights  over 
an  athlete  engaged  In  an  organized  profes- 
sional team  sport  beyorid  the  expiration  of 
the  contract. 

H.R.  2356.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  It  appears  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  ingredients  in  "food  supplements" 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  unless  such  article  Is  intrinsically 
Injiulous  to  health  In  the  recommended 
dosage. 

H.R.  2357.  January  29,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  contribution  base. 

HH.  2358.  January  29.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  Increase 
the  financial  assistance  available  under  the 
Act  and  to  provide  a  procedure  whereby  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  which  has  been 
excluded  from  organization  under  this  Act 
may  appeal  the  exclusion. 

H.R.  2359.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  certain  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to 
their  Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  2360.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
peals the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  2361.  January  29,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  reclassification  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a  missing  status 
unless  (1)  all  reasonable  measures  have  been 
taken  to  account  for  such  member;  (2)  a 
reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27,  1973;  and  (3)  the  next 
of  kin  of  such  member  have  not  filed  an  ob- 
jection to  a  proposed  status  change  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  appropriate  armed  force. 

H.R.  2362.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  months  the  period  In  which  domestl- 
M|ted  animals  may  pasture  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  be  accorded  duty-free  status  upon 
reentry  Into  the  United  States. 

HJl^  2363.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
civu  Service.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  submit  for  congressional  approval 
the  questionnaires  to  be  used  in  the  periodic 
censuses  of  manufacturers,  mineral  indus- 
tries and  other  businesses. 

I  ?"^'  ??^-  -^aouary  29,  1976.  Education  and 
lAbor.  Stipulates  that,  except  with  the  ex- 
press approval  of  an  elected  board  of  edu- 
ction, no  student  shall  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend any  school  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  and  no  school  district  shaU 
D  reorganized,  established  or  maintained 
lor  the  purpose  of  achieving  equality  of  per- 

trnaror^C^"'^""  '"'"'''•  '='"'"'•  '^"^ ''  «'  «- 

Pofefl',,^^^'-  •^^^"^'y  29.  1976.  Interstate  and 
^u^  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communl- 

f«  n.fn''*  °l  *°^*  ^  ^"^^  t^«  procedures 
Of  bS.-  ?u°°  °^  applications  for  renewal 
term^^f**  licenses.  Extends  the  maximum 
munf  .t.^f**"  ^°'  ***"  operation  of  broad- 

H»^o^^"'i'"'  ''■°'°  *^'«*  to  five  years. 
onTr^'ir^-  •'"^"a'T'  29,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires  the  Supreme  Court  to  report  In  a  wrlt- 
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ten  decision  the  legal  Justification  for  revers- 
ing State  criminal  convictions  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  In  that  State. 

H.R.  2367.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Re-establishes  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

HJl.  2368.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  medical  ex- 
penses without  regard  to  the  percentage  ex- 
cltislons,  and  to  hiclude  such  expenses  as 
a  deduction  from  gross  income,  rather  than 
as  a  deduction  from  adjusted  gross  Income. 

US,.  2369.  January  29,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
established  by  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 
H.R.  2370.  January  29,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  withdraw  second,  third,  or  fourth  class 
mall  permits  from  users  who  forward  ob- 
scene material  through  the  malls. 

H.R.  2371.  January  29,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Declares  certain  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  United  States  for  flood 
control  purposes  to  be  surplus  property  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  such  prop- 
ety  unnecessary  for  such  purposes,  and  it  is 
•    not  committed  to  other  purposes. 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  dispose  of  such  property,  given  pref- 
erences to  former  owners  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase such  property. 

HJl.  2372.  January  29,  1976.  Public  Works. 
Authorizes  an  additional  forty-one  thousand 
miles  for  the  Interstate  System  of  Federal- 
aid  Highways. 

H.R.  2373.  January  29,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allows  an  action  to  be  brought  in 
United  States  District  Court  In  the  event  of 
a  disagreement  with  respect  to  any  claim 
for  compensation  under  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  ac- 
count of  disability  or  death  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated m  line  of  duty  while  serving  In  the 
active  military  or  naval  service. 

H.R.  2374.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence. Permits  an  owner  of  rental  property 
as  an  option  to  amortize  expenditures  for 
the  restoration  of  rental  housing. 

HJl.  2376.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross  income  the 
interest  received  on  the  redemption  of  series 
E  United  States  savings  bonds  when  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  price  paid  for  the  bond 
added  to  the  interest  thereon  is  less  than 
the  purchashig  power  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  bond. 

H.R.  2376.  January  29.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  National  Cultural  Park  In 
Kansas. 

HJl.  2377.  January  29,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  in  the  naviga- 
ble airspace  of  the  United  States  untU  Con- 
gress approves  findings  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  such  flights  will  have  no  detrimental 
effect  on  the  persons  and  environment  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation certifies  that  the  operation  of  such 
aircraft  meets  all  standards  prescribed  for 
the  operation  of  aircraft  In  the  United  States 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

H.R.  2378.  January  29.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Subjects  any  dog  or  cat  products  unlawfully 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  or  shipped 
In  Interstate  commerce  to  seizure  and  for- 


feltiu-e  as  provided  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws. 

H.R.  2379.  January  29.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  National  Law  En- 
forcement Heroes  Memorial  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  2380.  January  29,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Establishes  a  program  of 
grants  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies  to  bring  public  ports  Into  compli- 
ance with  federally  Imposed  requirements 
relathig  to  environmental  protection,  public 
health  safety,  or  port  cargo  or  security. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  United  States  public  ports  to 
meet  requirements  described  above  and  for 
necessary  expansion  and  modernization. 

H.R.  2381.  January  29,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Prohibits  the  importation,  manufacture,  pos- 
session, sale,  or  other  transfer  of  hollow  point 
bullets  In  the  United  States. 

H.R.  2382.  January  29,  1975.  District  of 
Columbia.  Provides  that  aU  property  of 
American  University  shall  be  held  In  perpe- 
tuity for  educational  purposes  and,  In  the 
event  that  the  property  shall  no  longer  be 
held  for  educational  purposes,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  shall  vest  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

H.R.  2383.  January  29,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  withhold  State  or  District  of 
Columbia  Income  taxes  of  each  Member  of 
Congress  or  specified  employees  subject  to 
such  Income  tax.  who  volimtarlly  agree  to 
such  withholding. 

HJl.  2384.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Eliminates  the  antitrust  exemption  for  cer- 
tain resale  price  mahitenance  (fair  trade) 
agreements  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

HJl.  2385.  January  29,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  Bureau  of  Energy  Infor- 
mation and  a  National  Energy  Information 
System  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Requires  major  energy  companies  to  file 
reports  within  the  Bureau.  Establishes 
standards  for  entry  of  Information  Into  pub- 
Uc,  confidential,  and  secret  llbrailes  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Bureau. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compUe  an  annual  Inventory  of  energy  re- 
sources m  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

HJl.  2386.  January  29,  1976.  Judiciary  Pro- 
hibits the  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  former  criminal  offenders  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office. 

v.S*^?^"-  ^^^^^  29.  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right 
of  former  criminal  offenders  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office. 

H.R.  2388.  January  29,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Science  and  Technology 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation.  Authorizej,  the  corporation 
to  acquire  rights  to  develop  natural  gas  or 
on  on  Federal  lands  and  to  acquire  refining 
and  transportation  faclUtles.  Directs  the 
Corporation  to  offer  refined  oU  and  gas  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

HJl.  2389.  January  29,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Revises  the  conditions  and  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  home  health  services  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Requires  that  SUte  plans  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act  In- 
clude rent  payments  in  the  case  of  certain 
Individuals  receiving  home  health  servicet  in 
lieu  of  Institutional  care. 
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Makes  children  over  age  18  responsible  for 
their  parents  enrollment  fees  and  deductibles 
under  the  Medicaid  program. 

Amends  the  United  States  Housing  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
the  contribution  which  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  may  make  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for  congregate  hoi\sing. 

H.B.  2390.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Eliminates  the  antitrust  exemption  for  cer- 
tain resale  price  malatenance  (fair  trade) 
agreements  under  the  Sherman  Art  and  the 
Peder.,1  Trade  Commission  Act. 

H.R.  2391.  January  29.  1975.  Wny.s  and 
Meaivs.  Requires  the  withholding  by  the 
United  States  of  local  ta.\es.  as  well  as  State 
taxes,  from  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
when  certain  conditions  are  met. 

H.R.  2392.  January  2<t  I!«75.  Eclufp.tioii  aid 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  M.-ignM 
Schools  within  the  Otfif-e  of  Education  to 
fund  magnet  schools  in  educational  districts 
which  are  under  judicial  order  to  provide  for 
the  transportation  of  students  for  the  pur- 
poses of  desegregation.  Suspends  the  force 
and  effect  of  any  judici.il  order  requiring  the 
transportation  of  students  for  the  purposes 
of  desegregation  during  the  period  when  a 
school  system  is  applying  for  or  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  thi^i  Act. 

H.B.  2393.  January  29.  1975.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  witliin  the  National  Cem- 
etery System  the  Port  Mitchell  Regional  Vet- 
erans' Cemetery  in  Alabama. 

H.R.  2394.  January  29,  1975.  Govcnmient 
Operations.  Amends  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  by  requiring  the  consideration  and  re- 
porting of  the  stability  of  the  general  price 
level  by  the  President,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  flie  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  addition  to  otlier  economic 
Indicators. 

H.R.  2395.  January  '20.  1075.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  practices  with- 
in the  petroleum  industry  designed  to  re- 
strict the  supply  of  petroleum,  petroleum 
products,  or  natural  gas.  Prohibits  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade  to  fix  the  prices  of 
such  petroleum  products  or  to  use  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practires.-  in  commerce  with 
respect  to  such  products. 

H.R.  2396.  January  29,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  formulate  and 
admini.ster  a  food  allowance  program  for  the 
elderly. 

H.B.  2397.  January  29,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
amend  retroactively  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  the 
computation  of  price  .support  payments  tin- 
der the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  and  to 
recon-sider  any  applicallon  filed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  price  support  under  this  Act  during 
the  four  marketing  years  from  1969  to  1972. 

H.R.  2398.  January  29.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Un- 
employment Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide Increased  unemployment  benefits.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  ttnemployment  ben- 
efits assistance  to  eligible  Individuals. 

H.R.  2399.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HR.  2400.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Ac- 
cords a  revised  filing  date  to  certain  applica- 
tions .for  letters  patent. 

H.R.  2401.  January  29,  1975.  Jtidiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  Individual  of  all  liability  to 
the  United  States  for  a  specified  sum  stolen 
from  the  custody  of  such  Individual  while 
employed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

H.H.  2402.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary  Dl- 
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rects  the  enrollment  of  a  certain  individual 
in  the  self  and  family  option  of  the  Foreign 
Service   Benefit  Plan. 

H  R.  2403.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  pay  a 
certain  individual  all  withheld  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  which  such  individual's  husband 
would  have  received  but  for  the  fact  of  his 
disappearance. 

H.R.  24CV  January  20.  1975.  Judi'-iary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  p.<iy  a 
specified  sum  to  ceilnin  individuals  in  full 
settlement  of  .■^uch  individuals'  claims 
against  the  United  .States  on  atconnt  of 
the  death  of  certain  per.sons  killed  while 
participating  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Traiiiing  Corps  P.ighi  instrtiction 
prog  nun. 

HR.  2405.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary,  De- 
clpros  a  certain  individual  lawfully  admit- 
ted tr)  the  United  States  for  pi-rmancnt  resi- 
dence, mider  the  Immigration  and  Nufion- 
ality  Acl. 

H.R  240R.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
dines  a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality A(  t. 

H.R.  2407.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  2408.  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  to  pay  a 
speclhed  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individtial's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  retired  pay  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Navy  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Act,  which  v.'as  subsequently  repaid. 

HR.  ^409.  Ji-.nuary  29,  1975.  Interior  and 
liisular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretar;,-  of  the 
Interior  to  quitclaim  to  a  cert  win  corpora- 
tion all  remaining  inteiest  of  the  United 
States,  excej>t  the  reserved  mineral  interest. 
of  certain  ptiblic  lands  in  California  which 
were  previously  conveyed  to  such  corpo- 
ration. 

H.R.  2410.  January  29,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act, 

H.R  241).  January  29.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  cla.ssification  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual a.s  a  child  for  purpose.s  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2412.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revi«'-s  eligibility  requirements  and  the  por- 
tion oi'  income  to  he  paid  for  food  cotipons 
under  tlie  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to  dis- 
abled individuals  by  a  public  agency  or  non- 
profit organization. 

H.R.  2413.  January  30,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Authorizes  the  iiurial  in  a  national 
cemetery  of  the  parents  of  certain  members 
of  the  .•\nned  Forces  wlio  die  while  on  active 
duty. 

H.R,  2414.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Eliminates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  district  courts  to  review  any 
ca.se  arising  out  of  any  State  statute,  ordi- 
nance, rule  or  regulation  which  relates  to 
voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools  and 
public  buildings. 

H.R.  2415.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculmre. 
Revises  eligibility  requirements  and  the 
portion  of  income  to  be  paid  for  food  cott- 
pons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
Authorizes  the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the 
pmchase  of  prepared  meals  which  are  de- 
livered to  disabled  Individuals  by  a  i)ub!ic 
agency  or  nonprofit  organization. 

H.B.  2416.  January  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  from 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  employees. 


H.R.  2U7.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  estate  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  limited 
deduction  from  the  gros.s  estate  of  the  valne 
of  the  decedents  interest  In  a  family  fann- 
ing operation  which  passes  to  an  individual 
rclKled  to  him  or  his  spouse, 

HR.  2418.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  O^s 
Act  to  exempt  certain  sales  of  natural  gas 
i'om  reuulaliop  by  i!ic  Federal  Power  Gem- 
ini ssi  cut. 

HR.  241'»,  Jiitnmry  30.  1975,  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs. Entitl(!s  veterans  with  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  as  total  to  travel  oa 
.1  .space-available  basis  on  tm.scheduled  mili- 
tary flights  to  the  .>  ame  extent  a.s  are  retired 
mUitai  y  personnel. 

n.R.  2420.  Jrinuary  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Sleans.  Hevi.ses  the  tax  rates  for  Old-Age. 
.Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  and  hos- 
pital insurance  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  Raises  tlie  ceiling  on  income 
taxable  for  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Provides  that 
one-tliird  of  the  cost  of  the  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  program  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

H.R.  2421.  January  30,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Increases  the  authorized  ap- 
propriations for  the  Mission  66  Bypass  Road 
at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2422.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  expense 
during  the  taxable  year  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned  or 
leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  in  connection 
with  his  trade  or  business  more  usable  by 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 

H.R.  2423.  January  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  expense 
during  the  taxable  year  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned  or 
leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  In  connection 
with  his  trade  or  business  more  usable  by 
handicapped  and  elderly  individuals. 

H.R.  2424.  January  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  ex- 
pense during  the  taxable  year  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned 
or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  this  trade  or  business  more  usable 
by  handicapped  and  elderly  Individuals. 

H.R.  2425.  January  30,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requires  that  tlie  pay  of 
certain  Federal  executive  and  legislative  of- 
ficers be  reduced  or  increased,  depending 
upon  whether  there  was  a  Federal  budgetary 
deficit  or  surplus  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
H.R.  2426.  January  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a 
reduction  in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits.  Revises  the 
metliod  of  calculating  the  amount  of  allow- 
able outside  earnings. 

H.R.  2427.  January  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an 
Office  of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  Requires  that 
Federal  youth  camp  safety  standards  be  de- 
veloped and  enforced. 

H.R.  2428.  January  30.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration, stipulates  tliat  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  which  make  unlawful 
political  contributlojis  shall  be  fined  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  sucli  con- 
tributions. 

H.R.  2429.  January  30.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Prohibits  assistance  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
to  any  country  which  the  President  deter- 
mines is  not  making  reasonable  and  pro- 
ductive  self-help  effort*   to  stablli'^e   popu- 
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lation   gro\/th,    and    thereby   reducing   the 
need  for  assistance  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  2430.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  per- 
mit households  to  use  food  coupons  to  pur- 
chase seeds,  plants,  and  fertilizer  from  retail 
establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  sale 
of  seed  anc;  feed. 

H.B.  2431.  January  30,  1975.  Hou';e  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  an  American  Folkllfe 
Center  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

H.R.  2432.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  centrists  to  maintain 
and  expand  nurses  training  programs,  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  cciiiprehenslve 
public  health  sei-vices,  and  to  plan  and  de- 
velop various  other  health-related  programs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  a  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  and 
to  appoint  several  committees  for  the  study 
of  various  diseases. 

HR.  2433.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary  Re- 
quires the  registration  of  aU  firearms.  Sets 
forth  specifications  for  handguns  which 
must  be  met  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  approve  the  handgun  for  sale. 
H.B.  2434.  January  30,  1975.  Rules.  Amends 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  by  re- 
quiring the  President  to  transmit  a  special 
message  to  Congress  before  rescinding  or  re- 
serving any  part  of  any  budget  authority.  De- 
Clares  that  no  such  rescission  shall  become 
effective  untU  Congress  has  acted  on  a  bUI 
effecting  such  rescission. 

H.R.  2435.  January  30,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Restores  civil  service  survivor 
compensation  to  any  widow  or  widower  who 
has  remarried,  U  such  remarriage  is  later  dis- 
solved by  death,  annulment,  or  divorce 

HR.  2436.  January  30,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
land-grant  universities  to  enable  them  to 
offer  assistance  to  land-grant  type  universi- 
ties hi  agriculturally  developing  nations. 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Grant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
H.B.  2437.  January  30,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
land-grant  universities  to  enable  them  to 
offer  assistance  to  land -grant  type  universl- 
ties  ill  agriculturally  developing  nations. 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Grant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

HM.  2438.  January  30.  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Authorizes  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
land-grant  universities  to  enable  them  to  of- 
fer assistance  to  land-grant  type  universities 
m  agriculturally  developing  nations 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Grant 
university  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

HE.  2439.  January  30,  1975.  Education  and 
^Dor  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  on-site  consultations 
w)  assist  certain  small  employers  In  comply- 
ing with  the  Act.  ^  ^ 

H.R.  2440.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from  can- 
celling franchises  without  cause  and  without 
prior  notice. 

jv^fc  l**^-  "^"""ary  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
r^cans  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
w  revise  and  consolidate  the  provisions  of 
t,!,!^  ^'*^  respect  to  small  business.  Es- 
f^r  c2^?,*T,^°'"™'"^®  o*^  Tax  Simplification 
Cc^f^ftl  "^'"^''^  ^  ^"6gest  changes  in  the 
th.  c,  ^/^^P*'^*  *°  smaU  business.  Requires 
filsL^"®^7  °^  *^«  Treasury,  with  the  as- 
Z^Tlf  K^*  ^^"^  °'  S*"*!!  Business  Tax 
oecretary.  to  submit  to  the  House  Commlt- 
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tee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  recommendations  for 
structural  changes  In  the  Code  relating  pri- 
marily to  small  business. 

H.R.  2442.  January  30,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  to  permit  the  President  to  apply  the 
sanctions  contained  therein  notwithstanding 
certain  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and  Crit- 
ical Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

H.R.  2443.  January  30,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elected  school  board 
officials. 

H.R.  2444.  January  30,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  procedure  for  cred- 
iting service  under  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  for  Federal  em- 
ployees' benefits  and  retirement  purposes. 

H,B.  2445.  January  30.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  by  revising  regulations  relat- 
ing to  appropriations  authorization,  postal 
rates.  Postal  Service  contracts,  personnel 
policies,  and  the  organization  of  the  Postal 
Bate  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

H.R.  2446.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion, the  low  Income  allowance,  and  the  per- 
sonal exemptions.  Allows  a  credit  against  the 
income  tax  based  on  the  amount  of  income 
earned  by  eligible  individuals. 

Disallows  the  deduction  from  gross  Income 
of  intangible  drilling  costs  and  the  income 
t.iv  credit  for  the  payment  of  foreign  taxes  on 
on  or  gas  wells  located  outside  the  United 
Si.T.tes. 

Terminates  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  wells. 

H.R.  2447.  January  30.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 

HR.  2448.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  Es- 
tablishes controls  to  Insure  that  the  national 
budget  Is  balanced. 

Limits  the  annual  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

Requires  that  all  legislation  contain  a 
note  disclosing  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
which  will  be  incurred  by  such  legislation 

H.R.  2449.  January  30,  1975.  Affrlculture 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
hibiting Increases  in  the  portion  of  Income 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  2450.  January  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  Congressional  Award 
Board  to  award  a  Congressional  Award  to 
young  people  who  demonstrate  qualities  of 
excellence  and  leadership. 

HR.  2451  January  30,  1875.  Ways  and 
Means.  Subjects  any  dog  and  cat  products 
unlawfully  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  to  EelzuT« 
and  forfeiture  as  provided  for  violations  of 
tlie  customs  laws. 

H.B.  2452.  January  30,  1975.  Atomic  Energy 
Prohibits  the  transfer  of  atomic  materUls 
or  technology  to  foreign  or  International  en- 
titles without  specific  approval  by  an  Act  of 
Con!»ress. 

H.R.  2453.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
States  that  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  to  Inter- 
cept communications  where  all  parties  to  the 
communication  have  given  their  consent 
unless  the  communication  Is  Intercepted  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  any  criminal  or 
tortious  act. 

H.B.  2454.  January  30.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans- 
Affairs  to  pay  ser\'lce  pensions  to  certahi 
World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  children. 


HR.  2455.  January  30,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
regional  boards  to  review  military  discharges 
and  dismissals. 

Prohibits  the  uiclusion  on  discharge  certifi- 
cates of  any  information  pertaining  to 
whether  a  former  member  should  be  accepted 
for  reenlistment.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
each  military  departme:;t  to  issue  new  dis- 
charge certificates  to  individuals  whose 
original  certificates  contained  such  pro- 
hibited information. 

H.R.  2456.  January  30,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.  Extends  the  maximum  period  of 
veterans'  eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
from  thirty-six  mont.hs  to  forty-five  months. 
HR.  2475.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  to  c'efer  reporting  as  In- 
come the  payments  received  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  losses  to  crops 
until  the  Uxable  year  in  whl;h  the  Income 
from  the  crons  would  have  been  reoorted. 

H.B.  2458.  January  30.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  program  whereby  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  collects,  prepares, 
makes  avaUable,  and  distributes  Information 
regarding  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  farmers'  markets. 

H.B.  2459.  January  30.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Bepeals  the  provisions  of 
the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  require  communtlles  and  Individuals 
In  flood  prone  areas  to  participate  In  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  i)i  order 
to  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
H.B.  2460.  January  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  make  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  directly  responsible  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

H.B.  2461.  January  30,  1975.  Agricdlture. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a  program  whereby  he  shall  make  feed 
grain  available  to  owners  of  beef  cattle  which 
are  maintained  for  commercial  purposes 
whenever  the  price  of  feeder  and  slaughter 
calves  paid  to  producers  Is  below  90  percent 
of  parity,  as  determined  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ^ 

H.B.  2462.  January  30,  1975.  i^griculture. 
Bequires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a  program  whereby  he  shall  make 
feed  grain  avaUable  to  owners  of  dairy  cattle 
maintained  for  commercUl  purposes  when- 
ever the  price  of  milk  shall  faU  below  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price. 

HJt.  2463.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  to  requhre  that  notice  of  an  application 
for  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  neces- 
sity be  published  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission In  local  newspapers. 

H.B.  2404.  January  30.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  Increases  in  the  portion  of  Income 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons  under  tl^e  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.B.  2405.  January  30.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Requires  that  the  official  candi- 
dates of  political  parties  for  President  and 
Vice  President  be  nominated  at  a  national 
primary  election  by  direct  popular  vote.  Es- 
tablishes procedures  for  such  national  pri- 
mary election. 

H.R.  2466.  January  30,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Requires  the  use  of  litter 
bags  In  vehicles  on  Federal  recreational  proo- 
ertle,-;. 

H,B.  2467.  January  30,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  allow 
certain  child-care  InstltuUons  to  be  eligible 
for  donations  of  surplus  property  from  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 
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H.R.  2468.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  In  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  Ingredients  in  "food  hupple- 
ments"  by  the  Secretory  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  \inless  .such  article  i.s  In- 
trinsically injurious  to  health  in  the  recom- 
mended dosage. 

H.R.  2469.  January  30.  197.';.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Secretan.-  of  the  Army  to 
establish  a  national  cemetery  in  Arizona. 

H  R.  2470.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
stitutes the  same  penalties  for  crimes  again.st 
an  Indian  by  an  Indian  as  when  the  victim 
or  perpetrator  l3  non-Indian. 

H.R.  2471.  January  30,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Employmenf  Act  ol 
1946  by  req\iiring  the  consideration  and  re- 
porting of  the  stability  of  the  general  price 
level  by  the  President,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic advisers,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  addition  to  other  economic 
indicators. 

H.R.  2471.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act,  to  make  grants 
and  enter  Into  contracts  for  projects  to  pro- 
vide Huntington's  disease  screening,  and  re- 
search in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  Huntington's  disease.  Directs  the 
Secretary  to  disseminate  information  on 
Huntington's  disease  and  to  provide  volun- 
tary screening,  counseling,  and  treatment 
therefor   within    the   Public   Health   Service. 

H.R.  2473.  Januar>'  30.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Sets  forth  restrictions  on 
the  taking  of,  or  interstate  dealing  in,  un- 
dersize  and  eg^-bor.ri  ig  spiny  rock  lobsters. 

H.R.  2474.  January  3o",  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Rever.ue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  refund  the  excise  tax  paid  on 
tread  rubber  used  for  certain  purposes. 

H.R.  2475.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by 
establishing  the  support  price  for  milk  at 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

H.R.  2476.  Januarj'  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  program  to  reimburse  pro- 
viders of  utility  services  to  certified  house- 
holds and  landlords  for  a  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  such  utility  services. 

H.R.  2477.  January  30,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  pursiiant  to  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  to  establish 
a  National  Securities  Market  System  which 
shall  link  all  of  the  country's  securities  mar- 
kets, wherever  located,  to  maintain,  at  a 
minimum,  a  national  securities  transaction 
reporting  system,  and  a  composite  quotation 
system  for  reporting  bid  and  offered  quota- 
tions for  all  securities  qualified  for  trading 
in  the  System. 

Directs  the  Commission  to  form  a  fifteen- 
member  National  Market  Board,  composed 
of  persons  knowledgeable  of  securities  mar- 
ket practice,  to  regulate  the  National  Market 
System. 
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H.R.  2478.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  Increase  tariffs  on  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products. 

H.R.  2479.  January  30,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  for  the  establishment 
or  improvement  of  educational  programs  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  employees. 

H.R.  2480.  January  30,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Postal  Service 
to  con.sult  with  agencies  of  State  and  local 
government  regarding  the  construction  of 
certain  Postal  Service  facilities.  Establlslios 
hearing  procedtires  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  such  construction. 

H.R.  2481.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  increases  in  the  portion  of  Income 
to  be  paid  by  the  elderly  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  2482.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  income  equal  to  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  thermal  design  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer. 

HR.  2483.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
redefi-.iing  "United  States"  to  include  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  residence  require- 
ment for  entitlement,  as  an  uninsured  indi- 
vidual, to  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits  at  age  72. 

H.R.  2i81.  January  30.  1975.  Government 
Oper.itioiis.  Declares  that  the  fiscal  year  for 
the  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments sJiaSl  coincide  with  the  calendnr  year. 
Directs  t!ie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Iludget  to  oversee  the  transition 
of  Federal  a'^encies  and  instrumentalities  to 
such  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  2485.  January  30.  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates Recovery,  Incorporated,  a  mental 
health  recovery  organ  lzatio;i. 

H.R.  2486.  Jainiary  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  for  public  transit  transporta- 
tion from  his  place  of  residence  to  his  place 
of  employment. 

H.R.  2487.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  tax  deduction  to  tenants  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  r.heir  landlords. 

H.R.  2488.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Mean^.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  ta:;  unmarried  individuals  at  the  same 
rate  as  married  individuals  filing  Jointly, 
and  to  apply  the  same  requirements  for  re- 
quiring a  declaration  of  estimated  Income 
tax  and  for  withholding  Income  tax  from 
wages. 

H.R.  2489.  January  30.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  certain  limitations  on  the  amoinit 
payable  by  the  Federal  Government  to  States 
as  grants  for  social  services  under  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  programs. 
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H.R.  2490.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  Medicare  hospital  coverage  to  include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educaticn, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  listing 
of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  2491.  January  30,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Coc;3 
to  allow  an  individual  a  limited  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  for  amounts  paid  by  him 
during  the  taxable  year  as  tuition  for  the 
education  In  a  private  nonprofit  elemeritary 
or  secondary  school  of  any  dependent  for 
whom  he  may  claim  a  personal. 

H.R.  2492.  January  30,  1975.  Foreign  y^f- 
falrs.  Authorizes  the.  President  to  provide 
famine  and  disaster  relief  assistance  to  any 
foreign  country  in  such  form  as  he  may 
determine.  ^ 

Sets  forth  procedures  for  the  President 
to  follow  in  furnishing  agrlculttiral  com- 
modity B'^sistance  abroad. 

Amends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  to  increase  the 
agricultural  self-reliance  of  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
by  appropriating  funds  for  certain  programs 
for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977. 

H.R.  2493.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  siim  to  a  certain  corporation  in 
full  settlement  of  such  corporation's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  additional  ex- 
penses incin-red  as  the  result  of  administra- 
tive error  by  per.sonncl  of  the  Federal  Com- 
municatioas  Commission  In  connection  with 
such  corporation's  application  for  a  television 
station. 

H.R.  2494.  January  30,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
vey to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  certain 
ln!id  in  Cheqnamegon  National  Forest,  Wis.- 
com^tn. 

H.R.  2495.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  classification  of  a  certain  indlvid- 
unl  as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2496.  January  30,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  a  certain  Individual  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  land  in  Mississippi. 

H.R.  2497.  January  30,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs.  Stipulates  that  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Transportation  Company  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  the  land  conveyed  had 
been  held  on  the  date  of  conveyance  under 
ab.solute  fee  simple  title  by  such  company, 
subject  to  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  minerals  therein. 

H.R.  2498.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in 
full  settlement  of  such  individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  expenditures 
incurred  in  pursuing  a  certain  invention. 

H.R.  2499.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  eligible  for 
naturalization  luider  tlie  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  the  VFW  Voice 
of  Democracy  State  winner  this  year  is 
from  my  district.  Dawn  Knutson  has 


proved  lierself  to  be  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample for  her  peers  and  a  credit  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  passing  along 
her  winning  speech  "My  Responsibility 
as  a  Citizen"  and  recommend  its  content 
to  you. 

My  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen 
(By  Dawn  Knutson) 

"What  then  is  the  American?  Who  is  this 
new  man?" 

These  questions  were  posed  in  1793  by  the 
French    author    Jean    de    Grevecoeur.    who 


asked  about  the  citizens  of  the  newly  formed 
United  States  of  America. 

Almost  two  hundred  years  later,  I  refiect 
on  these  same  questions  and  ask,  "Who  am  I 
as  an  American?  What  are  my  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen?" 

Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  may  be  found 
in  the  word  "responsibility"  Itself.  It  is  a 
derivative  of  the  Latin  verb  "respondere". 
which  means  "to  answer".  Tlius,  as  a  member 
of  this  country,  I  must  strive  to  answer,  its 
needs  as  I  am  able  to.  Differences  in  who  we 
are  determine  the  different  ways  in   whioli 
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we  are  able  to   answer  o\ir  country,  but 
some  obligations  are  readily  appareut. 

Tlie  first  of  these  Is  awareness.  As  a  young 
person,  I  must  realize  that  awareness  In- 
volves a  constant  search  for  truth.  I  must 
nave  an  awareness  of  history,  for  only 
through  knowing  what  has  gone  before  can  I 
unticipate  what  is  to  come.  I  must  be  aware 
of  the  happenings  in  both  the  local,  national, 
and  world  situation.  A  wide  knowledge  will 
strengthen  my  opinions  and  positions  on 
topics.  The  realization  that  the  strength  of 
any  one  coxintry  lies  in  the  unity  and  ac- 
tion of  all  its  peoples  will  keep  my  mind  open 
and  free  of  the  obstacles  of  bigotry  and 
apathy.  Another  of  my  most  important  ob- 
ligations is  involvement.  Millions  before  me 
have  sacrificed  their  time,  energy,  even 
their  lives,  giving  me  the  opportunities  I 
bold  as  an  American.  So,  too.  must  I  be  will- 
ing to  give  of  myself.  Not  only  must  I  be 
willing  to  act  when  called  upon,  I  must  ex- 
tend myself.  Inspired  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  I 
realize  that  democracy  is  a  continuous  quest, 
a  constant  challenge.  I  accept  this  challenge. 
I  accept  the  risk  my  freedom  Involves.  My 
duty  is  to  act  on  this  challenge,  to  exercise 
my  rights  In  a  constructive  manner;  to  vote, 
to  serve,  to  take  a  stand. 

A  third  aspect  of  my  responsibility  as  a 
citizen  is  respect.  In  days  such  as  these, 
when  time-honored  practices,  laws,  and 
principles  of  our  government  are  constantly 
being  questioned  and  challenged,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  remember  that  respect  for  laws  and 
principles,  as  well  as  for  each  other,  is  im- 
perative if  wo  are  to  succeed  as  a  united 
people.  For  every  right  we  hold  as  citizens,  so, 
too,  is  there  an  understood  duty  to  allow 
others  that  same  right.  Just  as  it  will  be  my 
right  to  vote,  so  must  I  grant  others  this 
right,  accepting  and  abiding  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  even  if  I  disagree.  Just  as  it 
is  my  right  to  hold  and  express  my  political 
and  religious  beliefs.  It  is  my  duty  to  tolerate 
the  beliefs  of  others  without  ridicule. 

Oiu:  forefathers  formed  America  on  the 
basis  of  their  dreams  that  humanity  should 
be  liberated  and  men  and  their  minds  should 
be  freed.  As  a  citizen,  I  must  answer  their 
call  by  preserving  and  guarding  these  pre- 
cious ideals.  It  is  my  right  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  and  its  many  gifts. 
It  is  my  duty  to  converse  these  gifts  for  the 
use  of  others. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower  once  said: 
"When  I  die,  I  want  to  leave  a  piece  of  land 
better  than  I  found  it." 

We,  you  and  I,  must  unite  in  this  common 
goal.  Given  the  tools  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
opportunity,  let  us  never  cease  In  our  efforts 
to  bnprove  and  buUd  upon  this  land,  our 
land.  Let  us  leave  to  the  following  genera- 
tion— a  land  more  honest,  more  free,  more 
Just  than  we,  ourselves,  have  found  it  to  be. 


JOSEPH  RAUH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 
Ml-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in 
Congiess  fight  to  expand  the  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  all  Americans,  there 
IS  no  stronger  ally  than  Joe  Rauh.  His 
career  has  been  dedicated  to  using  the 
law  as  a  tool  with  which  to  expand  the 
rights  of  our  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  Joseph  Rauh  which 
appeared  In  the  February  issue  of  Juris 
Doctor: 
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Joe  Ratih  an  Integrated  Life 
(By  Stephen  OlUers) 

"It's  necessary  to  lead  an  Integrated  life," 
says  Joe  Rauh,  smiling  affably,  waving  hia 
arms  and  blocking  the  view  of  a  rainy  Con- 
necticut Avenue  outside  his  oflSce  window. 
"You're  happier  if  you  lead  an  Integrated 
life." 

Joe  Raidi  has  a  friend  who  Is  the  senior 
pai-tner  at  a  large  Washington  law  firm. 
Rauh  and  his  friend  belong  to  a  certain  or- 
ganization. "Chavez  is  its  biggest  project," 
Rauh  says.  "It  supports  the  lettuce  boycott, 
the  grape  boycott  and  the  Gallo  wine  boy- 
cott. And  my  friend  believes  strongly  in  these 
things.  He  actively  supports  Chavez.  People 
began  picketing  Washington  liquor  stores 
that  sell  Gallo  wine.  The  liquor  stores  got 
together  and  brought  a  lawsuit  to  stop  the 
picketing.  Who  do  you  think  represented  the 
liquor  stores?" 

Rauh's  friend. 

Wlio  do  you  think  succe-ssfxilly  represented 
the  picketers?  Rauh. 

Raub  says  his  friend  is  leading  a  "schizo- 
phrenic life  ...  he  does  things  contrary  to 
his  ideology.  I  have  always  tried  to  represent 
as  a  lawyer  positions  I  believe  in  as  a  per- 
son." 

You  can't  read  the  newspapers  and  not 
know  Joe  Baub.  He's  everywhere.  He  repre- 
sented Lillian  Hellman  and  Arthur  Miller 
during  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  bearings  in  the  1950s.  He  won  a 
major  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  the 
ability  of  that  committee  to  use  it  investi- 
gative powers  for  purposes  of  exposure.  Wat- 
kins  V.  United  States  (1957).  In  1946,  he  was 
an  organizer  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  later  became  its  National  Chair- 
man. He  represented  government  employees 
and  others  charged  under  the  repressive 
loyalty-security  programs  of  the  1940s  and 
1950s. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  both  nationally  and  ii  Washington, 
for  many  years.  In  1964,  against  the  wishes  of 
President  Johnson  and  of  his  own  client  and 
good. friend,  Walter  Reuther,  he  fought  to 
seat  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, Recently,  he  represented  the  late  Jock 
Yablonskl  in  Yablonski's  chaUenge  to  Tony 
Boyle's  leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. After  Yablonskl,  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  were  kiUed,  Rauh  forced  a  federal 
investigation  that  proved  the  murders  were 
instigated  by  the  VMVf  leadership.  He  then 
went  on  to  successfully  represent  Arnold 
MUler,  now  UMW  president.  Joe  Rauh  has 
for  fifteen  years,  officially  and  unofficially, 
been  general  counsel  to  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Bights.  HlB  name  appears 
whenever  there  is  an  important  civil  rights 
struggle  or  lobbying  effort.  He  was  part  of 
the  civU  rights  and  civU  liberties  movements 
even  before  they  were  movements.  To  a  kid 
growing  up  reading  The  New  York  Times  in 
the  19508  and  1060s,  the  name  "Joseph  L. 
Raub,  Jr."  seemed  to  belong  to  more  than 
one  person. 

How  did  he  do  It?  Where  did  he  coma 
from?  What  did  he  think?  From  what  baro- 
nial Washington,  D.C.,  office  did  he  operate 
his  empire?  It's  nice  to  talk  about  leading  an 
integrated  life,  but  was  it  possible  to  do 
evertyhlng  Joe  Rauh  did  and  still  make  a 
living?  There  are  many  lawyers  who  do  good 
things  for  humanity,  but  who  also  represent 
polluters,  banks,  or  oU  companies  on  the  side, 
and  who  say  they  could  not  afford  to  do  one 
without  the  other. 

Although  I've  been  reading  about  him  for 
years,  I  did  not  meet  Joe  Raub  until  1972. 1 
was  impressed  by  his  unimpressive  office.  It 
was  as  open  as  the  man.  He  was  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  an  unstylish  Washington  building. 
The  door  to  his  suite  was  painted  metal  and 
the  names  on  it  were  inexpensive  plastic.  In- 
sWe  were  a  large  room  with  a  coat  rack,  two 
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secretaries,  and  metal  cabinets.  No  separate 
waiting  room.  No  recessed  lighting.  No  fancy 
conference  area  and  library.  No  expensive 
furniture.  Off  the  secretarial  area  were  four 
lawyers'  offices.  Raub's  was  cluttered — an  old 
wooden  desk,  an  inexpensive  coucli  hall- 
filled  with  papers,  a  small  conference  table 
and  bookcai;e.  Books  and  papers  were  every- 
where. The  office  was  frlendlr  and  unintimi- 
dating.  How  different  from  what  I  was  used 
to  on  Park  Avenue!  There  was  no  ambience 
except  the  decent  and  Jovial  informality  of 
Joe  Raub  himself. 

I  returned  last  November  to  learn  more. 

I  had  been  lucky.  In  the  half-dozen  yea»-s 
Kince  graduating  from  law  school,  I'd  had  the 
good  fortune  to  work  with  excellent  people. 
But  I  still  did  not  know  how  or  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  continue  earmng  a  living  practicing 
law  while  remaining  true  to  personal  prin- 
ciples,  I  did  not  know  how  or  If  it  was  pos- 
sible to  "integrate"  your  work  and  your 
life.  I  knew  all  the  arguments  about  the 
proper  role  of  an  advocate — who  should  have 
no  qualms  about  arguing  any  side  of  any 
issue — and  I  made  no  moral  Judgments  about 
people  who  subscribed  to  these.  Someone  had 
to.  I  simply  did  not  want  to  be  one  of  them. 
As  far  as  possible,  I  wanted  my  work  as  a 
lawyer  to  be  not  only  consistent  with  but 
Integrally  related  to  and  in  support  of  my 
interests  as  a  person. 

So  I  went  to  see  Joe  Raub,  wondering  what 
his  secret  was,  wondering  how  he  became, 
as  New  York  University  Law  School  Professor 
Newman  Dorsen  describes  him,  "an  original 
and  consistent  public  interest  lawyer,  in  the 
Brandeis  tradition." 

"I've  had  a  great  deal  of  luck,"  is  joe 
Rauh's  explanation.  Words  like  "luck"  and 
"accident"  are  repeated  throughout  his  con- 
versation. And  perhaps  there  was  some  luck. 
Certainly  Joe  Rauh's  first  Job  after  grad- 
uating from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1935  was 
a  lucky  one.  He  clerked  for  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Benjamin  Cardozo.  His  second  Job 
was  also  lucky.  He  clerked  for  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  Pictures  of  bovh 
men  decorate  his  office. 

After  his  clerkships,  Rauh  was  lucky  again. 
He  got  a  Job  as  a  lawyer  In  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration.  "At  that  time  the  mini- 
mum  wage  was  25  cents  an  hour.  When  the 
first  list  of  violators  came  through,  I  went 
over  it  with  my  boss.  The  main  violators 
were  in  the  apparel  Industry — knit  goods, 
textile  people,  all  of  them  Jewish.  'Here 
we've  got  a  fine  situatioa,'  my  boss  said. 
'What  do  we  do?'  Well,  we  talked  to  Ben 
Cohen.  Like  everything  else,  whenever  we  had 
a  problem  we  went  to  see  Ben  Cohen.  Ben 
Cohen  told  us  that  it  was  no  problem.  Jews 
were  enforcing  the  law  and  Jews  were  vio- 
lating the  law.  He  didn't  see  any  problem." 

After  serving  on  General  MacArthur's  staff 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  from  1942  to  1945, 
Rauh  returned  to  Washington,  where  be 
worked  briefly  for  the  government  before 
beginning  private  practice  in  1947.  Cue  of 
his  first  clients  was  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. Raub  had  met  Walter  Reuther  before 
leaving  for  the  war. 

"It  was  1939  or  1940."  he  recalls.  "Reuther 
had  come  to  Washington  with  a  plan  to  stop 
making  automobiles  and  to  start  making 
planes.  President  Roosevelt  had  said  that 
America  would  start  making  50,000  planes  a 
year.  WeU,  we  were  only  making  five  plane;-' 
a  year  at  the  time.  Reuther's  plan  was  to  use 
the  auto  factories  to  make  airplanes.  Phil 
Graham  and  I  helped  get  him  an  audience.' 

Reuther  and  the  UAW  both  had  strong  in- 
terests in  civil  liberties.  As  a  result,  Raub  got 
paid  ("though  not  much")  for  handling  civil 
liberties  cases.  Watkins,  for  example,  w...- 
funded  by  the  UAW. 

Rauh  started  private  practice  and  began 
to  organize  the  ADA  at  about  the  same  time 
"It  must  have  been  subconscious,  now  that  I 
think  of  It,"  he  says,  "though  I  did  not  think 
about  It  then,  I  am  not  a  very  Introspecive 
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Ruy.  But  when  you  risk  me  questions.  I've 
got  to  think  about  It  in  order  to  answer 
them.  So  I  guesa  if  you're  going  to  be  the 
bead  of  a  liberal  organization  like  the  ADA, 
you  then  have  to  bandle  liberal  cases  as  a 
lawyer. 

"At  that  time,  the  only  civil  liberties  ca.'»es 
you  could  do  were  loyalt  v-securlty  cases.  This 
was  the  194as.  There  was  McCnrthylsm  long 
before  there  was  McCarthy.  McCarthy  was 
Just  the  logical  exten^icn  cf  whnt  was  hap- 
pening in  the  country.  Truman'.s  loyalty- 
security  program  bosan  in  1948." 

A  pattern  begins  to  emerge.  If  you  have 
strong  beliefs  and  you  live  and  act  on  them, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  cut  off  a 
big  part  of  your  life,  your  "professional"  life, 
and  behave  in  it  as  though  the  rest  of  what 
you  believed  and  did  was  unrelated.  The  con- 
tradictions between  your  personal  life  and 
your  professional  life  gnaw  at  you  and,  if 
you're  a  person  of  ordinary  sensibilities,  must 
inevitably  take  their  toll  on  your  health  and 
peace  of  mind.  Rauh's  law  practice  is  an  ex- 
tensicMi  of  his  life.  He  does  not  have  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  or  rigidly  separate  them.  And 
so  there  is  a  kind  of  spiral.  One  feeds  and 
supports  the  other.  They  become,  as  Rauh 
explains,  integrated  rather  than  schizophren- 
ic. As  »  result,  Rauh  has  been  able  to  repre- 
sent issues  in  which  he  believes.  He  hasnt 
been  tied  to  a  particular  cUent  or  interest. 
Indeed,  Rauh  is  free  to  switch  sides  wlule  re- 
maining consistent  with  himself. 

"On  Monday.  I  aied  two  briefs  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,"  Rauh  told  me.  "One 
was  for  a  union  and  the  other  was  against  a 
union  on  behalf  of  some  of  its  dissident 
members  claiming  a  lack  of  union  democ- 
racy. I  like  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  do 
tliat.  If  I  wanted.  I  could  just  represent 
iinlon  dls&ideats  now.  After  a  while,  people 
began  to  think  of  you  in  a  certain  capacity. 
People  Itnow  of  your  interest  in  civU  liberties, 
so  you  get  civU  liberties  cases. ' 

Still,  how  many  lawyers  have  started  out 
working  for  the  angels  and  switched  to  the 
other,  more  lucrative  aide?  How  many  lawyers 
moved  from  the  plaintlfis'  to  the  defendants' 
side  trf  stoclOiolders'  derivative  actions?  Prom 
union  to  management  representation?  From 
lobbying  for  social  chauge  to  lobbying  for 
O.M.?  Prom  representation  of  environmen- 
talists to  representation  of  their  enemies? 
And  so  on.  Why  not  Joe  Rauh? 

"I  didn't  have  any  temptations,"  Rauh  says 
smiling,  then  adds,  "but  also  don't  misun- 
derstand. I  didn't  have  that  many  offers 
either.  lu  the  simplest  terms,  it  was  fun.  I've 
had  more  fun  representing  the  people  l'\e 
represented  tlian  I  could  representing  OM. 
Who  the  hell  thouglit  tliat  iu  one  lifetime, 
you  could  represent  Marll.yn  Monroe.  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  Jock  Yabionskl,  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers?  I  don't  want  anyone 
to  think  there's  been  any  sacrifice  in  all  this. 

"Also,  you  know,  anybody  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  working  for  Ben  Cohen, 
FCILt  Frankfurter,  and  Tom  Corcoran  will 
have  the  put/iio  interest  drummed  Into  him 
in  a  way  that  he  can  never  forget  it.  So  many 
of  the  people  who  came  down  here  with 
Roosevelt  as  youngsters  are  now  the  worst 
highbinders.  How  many  of  the  people  who 
came  down  here  with  Roo.sevelt  still  believe 
the  things  they  worked  for  then?  The  op- 
portunities for  economic  advancement  in  this 
city  are  great.  The  lure  is  certainly  there. 

"The  people  doing  the  public  interest  work 
In  Washington  today  were  in  diapers  during 
the  New  Deal.  But  some  of  the  young  people 
who  came  down  here  then  now  have  the  most 
antisocial  clients.  Abe  Portas.  for  example, 
was  a  big  New  Dealer,  but  now  he  has  manv 
antisocial  clients." 

Rauh  believes  it  is  easier  to  do  civil  libr 
ertie3  and  related  cases  today  than  It  was 
thiirty  years  ago.  "One  of  the  biggest  advan- 
tages In  public  Interest  law  today,"  he  says, 
"is  tnat  you  can  get  attorney's  fees  from  the 
other  Sid©  by  d<Mng  something  good  because 
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they  did  something  bad.  Twenty-five  years 
ago.  the  law  was  very  antirattorney's  fee« 
i>ecause  it  was  felt  that  they  encouraged 
litigation.  Today,  It  is  recogjiized  that  If  a 
person  is  going  to  sue  in  the  public  interest, 
he  should  be  paid.  I  believe  the  future  lies 
with  the  public  Interest  law  firms  and  law- 
yers and  their  ability  to  get  attorney's  fees. 
In  yenr.s  when  our  f.rtu  doesn't  have  fees 
paid  by  the  other  side,  we  do  not  have  what 
in  this  town  could  be  considered  a  'financial- 
ly succe.=;sful  year.'  " 

But  another  secret,  a  major  factor  In 
Rauh'.s  ability  to  be  selective,  is  size.  Tliere 
are  five  lawyers  in  Rauh's  office,  all  partners. 
The  last  Joined  in  19G8.  Rauh  says  that 
"keeping  the  oBice  small  is  deliberate.  Every- 
one S3VS.  'Jne.  you  wouldn't  have  to  work  so 
hard  if  you  had  a  bigger  firm.'  Tills  is  un- 
adulterated nonsense.  When  you  expand  you 
do  things  you  don't  really  believe  in,  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  If  you  are  going  to  do 
the  kinds  of  things  I  like  to  do,  you  better 
stfiy  small."  Rauh  receives  about  five  letters 
a  week  from  job-.seekii\g  low  graduates.  All 
reeclve  a  polite  turndown.  "We  are  a  small 
firm."  he  explains  in  response. 

A  recent  case  provides  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  litigation  Rauh  attracts 
and  that  ends  up  with  a  generous  fee  paid 
by  the  opponent.  During  World  War  II,  the 
American  assets  of  J.^panese-owned  busi- 
nesses, Including  money  deposited  in  certain 
California  banks,  were  seized  under  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act.  After  the  war,  the 
government  offered  to  return  the  seized 
money,  but  at  the  postwar  yen-to-dollar  con- 
version rate,  which  was  about  two  percent 
of  the  pre-var  rate.  About  4,100  Japanese- 
Americans  did  not  accept  the  exchange  or 
contest  the  government's  actions  within  the 
sixty -day  limitation  period.  The  government 
refused  to  pay  them  anything.  Probably  be- 
cause of  R-auh's  wide  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
for  the  black  civil  rights  movement,  the 
head  of  the  Japanese- A merlcau  Citizens 
League  went  to  see  him. 

"He  complained  that  Japanese  citizens 
were  not  geting  repaid  the  money  that  was 
due  them,"  Rauh  remembers.  "I  told  him  it 
was  hopeless.  TTiere  was  a  sixty-day  statute 
of  limitations  to  claim  payment  and  it  had 
run.  He  said,  'All  you  care  about  Is  black  peo- 
ple.' Well,  when  he  said  that.  I  really  got 
mad.  I  said.  'Okay,  if  you  think  that,  here  we 
go.*  And  I  took  the  case." 

Rauh  lost  In  the  district  court  and  in  the 
court  of  appeals.  Tlae  Supreme  Court  unan- 
imously reversed  and  ordered  full  pay- 
ment, about  $10  million.  Honda  v.  Clark 
(1967).  "We  got  a  generous  fee  from  the  gov- 
ernment as  part  of  the  settlement,"  Rauh 
adds. 

What  wouluka-.ih  do  today  if  he  suddenly 
found  himself  i  recent  law  school  graduate? 
Is  it  possible  to  repeat  the  patterns  of  a  life? 
Would  he  want  to? 

"Every  time  offers  its  own  possibilities.  If 
Stephen  GUlers  and  graduated  from  law 
school  ill  1935.  he  would  have  joined  the 
New  Deal.  That's  what  you  did  in  1935.  When 
my  two  l»ys  got  out  of  law  school  in  the 
1960s,  I  urged  them  both  to  become  trial 
lawyers  and  to  go  to  the  best  place  possible 
to  learn  that  skill — the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office. 

You  have  to  be  a  lawyer  before  you  can 
be  a  civil  lil)erties  lawyer.  You  have  to  have 
the  skills.  It's  sad  when  wonderful  young 
people  don't  take  the  time  to  get  them.  I 
know  of  no  place  to  get  these  skills  better 
than  in  the  other  side's  camp.  Let  them 
train  you. 

"Not  all  prosecutors  are  bad.  During  a  case 
recently,  my  son  went  up  to  the  Judge  and 
conceded  that  he  could  not  prove  the  de- 
fendant guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
I  was  awfully  proud  of  him.  I  have  been  at 
parties  with  prosecution  kids.  Many  of  them 
have  as  much  idealism  as  defense  kids.  It 
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was  an  eye  opener.  Until  recently,  I  had 
joined  in  stereotype  against  prosecutors." 

What  did  Rauh  think  about  the  institu- 
tions of  the  bar?  It  troubled  me,  I  told  htai, 
that  large  firms,  representing  large  and  pow- 
erful vested  ijiterests,  are  Incre.isir.gly  com- 
ing tj  control  the  bar  associations  and  mak- 
ing the  rules,  and  that  lawyers  more  arji 
more  .•»re  acting  and  thinking  like  business- 
men rather  than  members  of  a  profes.sion. 

•I  have  no  feel  for  that.  I  have  not  besii 
a  member  of  bar  as.sociatlons.  I'd  rather 
blaat  the  bar  associations  than  join  them. 
The  liar  a.ssociations  here  wouldn't  let  blacks 
in  until  about  15  years  ago.  Also,  you  h.id 
to  .sign  an  oath  that  you  were  not  a  Com- 
munist. When  a  wonderful  guy  became  pres- 
ident, he  said.  "If  1  get  the  Communist  Party 
oath  changed,  will  you  join?'  I  said  I  would 
if  it  didn't  mean  I  had  to  go  to  meetings. 
He  got  it  changed,  and  so  I  jnined.  Bufl 
d:?n't  go  to  meetings." 

But  then  Rauh  shows  me  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  Washington  Post  in  the  summer  of 
1973.  while  the  ABA  convention  was  being 
held  in  the  capital.  The  letter  shows  that 
Rauh  does  have  a  feel  for  this  ls.sue.  In  his 
letter,  he  called  on  fne  association  to  scrap 
its  "business-as-usual  agenda  at  the  up- 
coming meeting"  and  devote  "the  entire  pro. 
ceedings  to  considering  remedie.3  for  the 
present  crisis  in  the  profession." 

"Somewhere  along  the  line,"  he  wTote, 
"from  law  school  to  admission  to  the  bar 
and  on  through  the  practice  of  law,  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  Somewhere  considera- 
tions of  public  interest  and  support  for  the 
rule  of  law  .  .  .  dropped  out  of  the  vision  of 
t<io  many  lav.yers.  Somewhere  the  clients' 
intere'^t  became  Identical  with  right  even  to 
the  extent  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 

Just  look  at  the  current  scene:  corporate 
lawyers  attacking  every  governmental  reg- 
ulation in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  con- 
doning and  defending  if  not  participating  In 
price-fixing,  representing  the  management 
of  companies  rather  than  their  stockholders: 
"superlawyers"  lobbying  to  defend  and  ag- 
gravate tax  loopholes  while  obstructing  every 
social  program  for  want  of  funds;  lawyers 
for  iinions  in  obvious  conflict  of  Interest 
furthering  the  regimes  of  corrupt,  Incum- 
bent officers  who  continue  to  oppress  the 
members  whose  dues  pay  the  lawyers.  And 
all  this  and  more  is  ratified  by  legal  dis- 
ciplinary committees,  staffed  from  the  very 
firms  that  engage  in  these  practices,  who 
look  the  other  way  and  spend  their  time  in- 
vestigating overzealoiis  representation  by 
lawyers  defending  Individual  rights  and 
minor  infractions  by  Impoverished  members 
of  the  bar." 

Strong  stuff.  You  don't  hear  criticisms 
like  that  very  often  from  "successful" 
law>-er3.  But  Rauh  Is  not  original.  More  than 
a  half-century  ago,  Louis  Brandels  lamented 
the  same  professional  failure  when  he  said, 
"For  nearly  a  generation  the  leaders  of  the 
bar  .  .  .  have  not  only  failed  to  take  part 
in  any  constructive  legislation  designed  to 
solve  in  the  interest  of  the  people  our  great 
social,  economic,  and  Industrial  problems, 
they  have  failed  likewise  to  oppose  legislation 
prompted  by  selfish  Interests  .  .  .  They  have 
at  times  advocated,  as  lawyers,  measures 
which  as  citizens  they  could  not  approve." 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  the  entire  profes- 
sion to  become  facsimiles  of  Brandeis  and 
Rauli.  Diversity  is  also  important.  But  how 
worthy  it  would  be  of  America's  lawyers  to 
assume  the  courage  and  foresight  required  to 
heed  the  Brandeis  warning  and  to  develop 
and  institutionalize  within  the  legal  profes- 
sion an  affirmative  obligation  to  the  public 
interc-t. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  If  someone  else  did  eveiythlng  Joe 
Rauh  did,  they  would  not  necessarily  "be 
Joe  Rauh.  Luck  and  accident  are  stirely  part 
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■of  it,  as  Rauh  suggests.  But  I  doubt  that 
they  make  the  difference.  There  arc  otbar 
qualities — vision,  commitment,  determine- 
tion,  an  anger  at  unfair  dealing — which  alto- 
gether add  up  to  character. 

Self-awareness,  too.  "You  have  to  take  me 
with  a  grain  of  salt,"  Joe  Ratib  says  at  the 
end  of  our  meeting. 
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The  nation  and  the  state  of  tCcblgan 
need  that  kind  of  Industrial  leadership.  Tb* 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 

At  least,  that's  the  way  I  see  It. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Ml*.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 

the  enclosed  remarks   by  Dr.   Walter 
Adams,  distinguished  professor  at  Mich- 
igan State  University,  have  particular 
merit  in  these   economically   troubled 
times.  I  include  them  for  the  Record  : 
Symposium 
(By  Walter  Adams) 
<As  televLsed  over  WJIM-TV,  Jauuarv  15  and 
19,  1976) 
1920  was  not  unlike  1975.  The  nation  was 
experiencing  Inflation  In  the  midst  of  reces- 
sion, accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline  in  auto 
sales.   Henry   Ford   I,    tlieu    the    industry's 
leader,  reacted  to  the  challenge  in  a  manner 
both  instructive  and  worthy  of  emulation. 

Nevlns  and  HUI,  In  their  authorized  biog- 
niphy  of  the  Pord  Motor  Company,  tell  the 
etory  this  way:  ...  by  midsummer  the  situa- 
tion had  become  menacing.  Sales  were  fall- 
ing off,  yet  the  costs  of  raw  materials  con- 
tinued high.  To  maintain  production  and 
income,  some  kind  of  wizardry  was  required. 
Ford  now  perceived  that  inflation  must  be 
Diet  boldly.  He  would  reduce  prices.  He  recog- 
nized that  since  he  was  stUl  paying  high 
rates  for  materials,  any  drastic  reduction  In 
car  prices — and  he  knew  that  a  drastic  step 
WM  necessary — would  mean  that  for  some 
time  he  would  sell  every  model  at  a  loss. 

He  called  a  conference  of  high  Pord  Motor 
Company  officials.  Informed  them  of  his 
Intention,  and  bade  them  plan  reductions. 
They  worked  out  a  set  of  figures.  Pord  glanced 
at  these,  and  announced  abruptly  that  the 
cuts  were  too  small. 

They  tried  to  argue  with  him,  and  he  got 
mad.  He  pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper  with 
penciled  prices  on  it  and  said  "There  gentle- 
men, there  are  your  prices."  The  men  were 
astonished.  They  told  him  the  company 
would  go  broke  on  those  prices.  He  asked  for 
the  paper  back  and  reduced  2  cars  even 
further. 

The  first  in  the  industry  to  act,  Pord 
startled  the  Nation  and  his  competitors  on 
September  21,  1920,  by  the  size  of  the  cuts. 

The  immediate  response  of  a  number  of 
rivals  was  hostile.  They  argued  that  prices 
Rhotild  not  be  lowered,  because  buyers  would 
then  expect  further  reductions,  and  all  buy- 
ing would  cease.  But  like  it  or  not,  competi- 
tion compelled  them  to  follow  the  By)rd 
lead,  and  that's  what  they  did.  "It  was  said 
that  we  were  disturbing  conditions,"  Pord 
remarked  later.  "That's  exactly  what  we  were 
trying  to  do." 

The  point  Is  plain.  When  demand  falls 
short  of  supply,  a  competitive  industry  does 
not  stand  pat.  It  doesn't  accumulate  unsale- 
able Inventories.  It  doesn't  let  its  factories 
stand  Idle  and  lay  off  its  employees.  It  fights 
back;  it  hustles;  it  scraps,  it  cuts  prices  to 
stimulate  sales;  it  obeys  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  short.  It  does  what  old  Henry 
would  have  done  were  he  alive  today. 


GASOLINE  RATIONING— BUREAU- 
CRATIC NIGHTMARE 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  gasoline 
rationing — in  addition  to  its  obvious  geo- 
graphical, occupational,  and  other  in- 
equities— can  never  produce  the  results 
so  optimistically  foreseen  by  Its  propo- 
nents. It  would  strangle  Itself  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  program  would  probably  require 
15,000  to  20,000  people  to  administer. 
Cost  to  the  Fedei-al  Government  is  esti- 
mated at  $2  billion,  and  the  burden 
placed  on  our  Postal  Service  and  its 
40,000  local  post  offices  would  be  awe- 
some. Additionally,  there  would  be  a  need 
for  each  State  to  set  up  an  office  to  ad- 
mini.ster  State  set-asides,  and  at  least 
one  local  board  in  each  of  our  3,000 
counties  to  evaluate  exemptions. 

The  success,  such  as  it  was,  in  World 
War  II  has  been  highly  publicized.  But 
that  was  hardly  a  comparable  situation. 
Tlie  war  was  a  dramatic  short-term  crisis 
that  inspired  a  patriotic  willingness  to 
sacrifice.  Today  we  are  faced  with  a  less 
dramatic  and  longer  term  crisis  that  will 
not  evoke  a  similar  wiUingness.  Gasoline 
rationing  in  World  War  II  was,  in  addi- 
tion, a  substantial  effort  to  conserve  rub- 
ber, and  was  thus  understood  by  our 
citizens. 

Purtliermore,  in  1944,  there  were  25 
million  cars  in  the  United  States,  and 
automobile  production  was  curtailed  for 
tiie  duration.  Today  we  are  driving  In 
excess  of  100  million  cars,  and  they  are 
less  energy  ef&cient  than  those  of  30 
years  ago. 

Some  of  the  questions  raised,  which 
would  have  to  be  addressed  by  the  net- 
work of  agencies  set  up  to  administer  a 
rationing  program,  would  be: 

How  would  a  resale  or  white  market 
be  administered  and/or  regulated?  How 
is  gasoline  allocated  over  the  various  In- 
dustrial spectrums  of  the  country — such 
as  farming,  trucking,  tourism,  construc- 
tion, petrochemicals,  the  airlines,  and 
many  others? 

What  is  the  policy  on  foreign  tourists? 
How  would  the  Government  decide  what 
oil  is  necessary  for  Its  own  operations? 
What  about  local,  State,  and  congres- 
sicnal  pressures  to  provide  redress  for 
affected  parties  in  local  districts?  What 
kind  of  bureaucracy  would  be  required 
to  evaluate  and  pass  judgments  on  these 
requests  and  demands? 

An  organization  large  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  address  these  and  other  prob- 
lems would  be  unworkably  cumbersome. 
The  only  legitimate  purpose  for  such  an 
organization  and  system  would  be  an  im- 
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mediate  and  dramatic  crisis  requii-ing 
crisis  management,  such  as  an  embargo. 
CtasoUne  rationing  is  merely  a  tool  for 
dealing  with  a  short-term  and  immediate 
erlsis;  it  Is  under  no  conditions  a  means 
for  solving  the  problem. 


MORE  DEFICIT  SPENDING  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV  ES» 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  exam- 
ining the  national  debate  that  is  occur- 
ring over  what  to  do  about  our  lagging 
economy,  the  Advertiser-Tribune  in 
Tiffin.  Ohio,  concluded  that  "more  deficit 
spending  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
is  not  the  answer." 

In  its  editorial,  tliis  opinion  leader  in 
my  congressional  district  spoke  up 
strongly  against  asing  tax  money  to  prop 
up  failing  private  business  enterprises, 
and  emphasized  that  the  unique  circum- 
stances that  apply  to  each  locale  make 
"blanket  answers  from  Washington  in- 
effective and  inefficient." 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
Advertiser-Tribune's  commentary,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  its  editorial  in  tlie 
Conchessional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

OtJ«  Viewpoint 
There  are  a  few  people  loudly  saying  the 
government  is  to  blame  and  should  ball  us 
out  of  the  current  economic  situation.  They 
say  government  should  create  jobs,  epeiMl 
more  money  and  subsidize  to  bring  about  a 
more  healthy  economy. 

But  is  that  reaUy  the  answer?  Or  is  it  a 
convenient  way  to  place  blame,  an  easy  kind 
of  remedy? 

It  seems  to  us  that  more  government  Inter- 
vention In  our  business  life  has  never  been 
an  adequate  solution  to  economic  difficulties. 
Witness  the  railroads  ...  or  the  Post  Office  . . . 
or  Bo-caUed  wage-price  controls.  Wouldn't  we 
be  better  off  with  less  government  bureau- 
cratic control? 

We  really  don't  believe  the  government 
should  put  taxpayers  hard-earned  dollars— 
yours  and  ours — to  the  task  of  propping  up 
falling  private  business  enterprises.  Taxpay- 
ers should  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
mismanaged  aircraft  companies,  banks,  air- 
lines or  railroads. 

But  our  viewpoint  Isn't  shared  by  some 
state  governors,  either.  At  the  recent  gover- 
nors convention  many  flailed  at  the  Pord  ad- 
ministration for  not  having  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy take  the  fuU  burden  and  remove 
all  re^jonslbillty  from  the  state  and  local 
iDodies. 

We  don't  think  that  Is  right.  What  better 
place  to  solve  problems,  find  answers  and 
get  moving  than  right  from  the  people 
closest  to  the  problem?  We  believe  local  peo- 
ple are  better  problem-solvers  than  those 
many  miles  distant  from  the  situation.  Bach 
locale  has  its  own  unique  set  of  circxim- 
stances  which  makes  blanket  answers  from 
Washington  Ineffective  and  Inefficient. 

Rather  than  having  to  pay  for  expensive 
government  solutions  which  wiU  unquestion- 
ably create  higher  taxes,  shouldn't  private 
business  and  labor  find  the  answer  waging 
together?  We  believe  that's  what  makes  our 
whole  system  of  free  enterprise  work — ^mlni* 
mum  government  involvement. 
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If  you  agre«  that  more  deficit  ff*fwHng 
oa  the  part  of  our  government  U  not  ttie 
answer,  why  not  clip  thia  editorial  and  in*ll 
it  to  your  congressman  or  repreeentatlve.  He's 
lis'pd  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 


THE   125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  THOMAS  MASARYK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

JN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  h'ing  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Masar>'k,  founder  and 
first  President  of  Czechoslovakia.  On 
March  7,  1850,  Masaryk  was  born  to 
parents  of  humble  station  in  a  small 
town  in  Moravia.  However,  his  parents 
were  able  to  provide  him  with  an  ex- 
cellent education  which  enabled  Um 
to  win  a  doctorate  of  phllospohpy  In 
1876. 

Upon  achieving  this  distinction, 
Masaryk  began  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  a  moral- 
ist and  successful  politician.  He  pub- 
lished books  on  unconventional  and  un- 
popular subjects,  and  was  an  advocate 
of  such  advanced — for  the  period — Ideas 
as  the  8-hour  work  day  and  education 
for  women.  He  became  politically  active 
and  participated  in  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment espousing  the  cause  of  a  realistic 
Czech  nationalism. 

Although  before  1914,  he  thought  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  as  a  nation  with- 
in Austria-Hungry,  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  changed  this  outlook  to 
one  that  advocated  Czechoelovaklan  In- 
dependence, and  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  purpose  throughout  the  war.  In  May 
1918,  he  went  to  the  United  States  where 
he  secured  official  support  for  his  cause, 
which  resulted  In  Its  later  adoption  by 
the  Allied  Powers. 

Finally,  his  work  found  its  culmination 
in  November  1918,  when  he  was  elected 
first  President  of  the  Czechoslovaklan 
Republic.  He  served  In  this  capacity  for 
17  years  In  accordance  with  democratic 
principles  which  he  has  explored  In  his 
study  of  various  philosophies.  El  health 
forced  his  resignation  in  December  1935 
and  he  died  on  September  14,  1937.  with 
his  beloved  country  in  the  hands  of  his 
friend  and  pupil  Edward  Benes.  He  was 
thus  spared  the  agony  of  seeing  his 
homeland  under  the  control  of  Nazi  and 
Communist  oppressors. 

His  memory  lives  on  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  he 
dedicatetd  his  life,  and  remains  a  sym- 
bol of  inspiration  to  all  who  value  free- 
dom and  true  national  Independence. 


HUMANE  CARE  IN  ZOOS 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  viaciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January    14.    1975,   I   Introduced   H.R. 
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1154,  which  would  establish  a  Federal 
Zoological  and  Aquarium  Board  empow- 
ered to  set  voluntary  standards  of  ac- 
creditation for  zoos  and  aquariums,  and 
would  provide  funds  for  assisting  these 
facilities  in  bringing  themselves  up  to 
the  desired  standards. 

The  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970  pro- 
vided a  means  by  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  require  zoos  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  humane  care; 
H.R.  1154  would  provide  these  facilities 
with  the  means  to  upgrade  themselves 
to  a  high  degree. 

As  what  we  like  to  call  civilization  con- 
tinues to  encroach  upon  the  habitats  of 
more  and  more  species,  many  ai'e  being 
driven  to  the  brink  of  extinction.  Indeed, 
a  number  of  species,  including  the  lovely 
Pere  David's  Deer,  now  exist  only  in 
zoos.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
zoos  the  best  possible  places  for  these 
animals  to  live,  and  to  insure  that  they 
are  given  proper  care.  My  bill  would  help 
make  this  possible. 

An  excellent  article  by  Emily  Hahn, 
entitled  "Why  Zoos?"  appeared  in  the 
February  25,  1975,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  I  regret  that  the  ar- 
ticle is  too  long  to  Insert  in  the  Recoro, 
but  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any  of 
them  a  copy  on  request.  The  article 
points  up  the  problems  of  zoos,  their 
needs,  and  their  value,  and  it  helps  show 
the  necessity  of  H.R.  1154  or  similar 
legislation. 
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PEACE  IS  NOT  AT  HAND 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  experts  on  Indo- 
china, Sir  Robert  Thompson,  has  recent- 
ly wTitten  a  most  perceptive  study  of  the 
current  situation  in  Vietnam  entitled 
"Peace  Is  Not  at  Hand." 

Sir  Robert,  as  many  of  our  colleagues 
know,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  Malaysia  In  the  1950's,-  from  1961 
to  1965  he  was  head  of  the  British  Ad- 
visory Mission  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
to  Vietnam  many  times  since  then  and 
if  his  advict  had  been  followed  more 
often,  I,  for  one,  believe  both  our  own 
country  and  Vietnam  today  would  be 
much  better  off. 

A  most  informative  review  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert's latest  book  has  just  been  published 
in  International  Review — Winter  1974. 
This  is  a  new  London  journal  of  inter- 
national affau's  which  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  read  in  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  insert  this  review,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Moss,  an  editor  of  the 
Economist  in  the  Record  at  thi;^  time: 
Peace  ts  Not  at  Hand 
(By  Sir  Robert  Thompson) 

Sir  Robert  Thompson  Is  one  of  the  most 
profound  theorists,  and  practitioners,  of 
counter-Insurgency  in  our  times.  He  won  his 
spurs  In  the  war  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  Malaya,  and  before  that  as  a 
young  participant  In  the  famous  Chindlt  ex- 
peditions   In    Burmab    during    the    Second 


World  War.  He  became  the  Head  of  the  Brit- 
ish Advisory  Mission  In  Vietnam  between 
1961  and  1965;  hla  advice,  unfortunately, 
was  not  always  followed.  More  recently  he' 
became  a  personal  advisor  to  President  NU- 
on  on  the  Vietnam  War,  and  has  flown  out 
repeatedly  since  1969  on  whirlwind  tours 
whose  pace  has  sometimes  left  his  Ameri- 
cans (and  South  Vietnamese)   hosts  reeling. 

Sir  Robert  has  written  a  number  of  books 
on  counter-revolutionary  warfare  in  general, 
and  on  Vietnam  In  particular.  The  most  fas- 
cinating book  that  he  has  within  him  has 
still  to  be  written;  his  memoirs.  In  the 
meantime,  he  has  produced  t.  new  book  on 
Vietnam,  "Peace  Is  Not  at  Hand",  which  la 
both  a  masterly  overview  of  the  course  of  the 
war  during  the  Nixon  years  and  a  kind  of 
cri  tie  coeur  about  what  he  regards  as  the 
failure  of  will  In  Washington. 

Sir  Robert  voices  a  complaint  that  will  be 
shared  by  most  pe(^le  who  thought  that  the 
American  Involvement  In  IndoCHilna,  at  least 
at  the  outset,  was  justified.  He  writes  of  the 
"comprehenslbUlty  gap"  into  which  a  large 
section  of  the  western  press  appeared  to 
stumble.  It  was  precisely  because  of  the 
relative  freedom  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
allowed  for  their  critics  and  for  the  television 
cameras,  that  the  atrocity  stories  that  cap- 
tured the  headlines  nearly  always  referred  to 
what  was  happening  on  their  side.  A  My  Lei, 
as  Sir  Robert  Insists,  is  part  of  the  mon- 
strosity of  war  which  can  never  be  justified, 
and  yet  must  In  some  sense  be  regarded  as 
Inevitable  in  conditions  of  high  tension, 
frustration  and  Incomprehension  of  alien 
surroundings.  The  calculated  slaughter  car- 
ried out  by  the  communist  side  In  Hue  In 
1968  and  In  many  lesser  known  towns  and 
hamlets  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the 
war,  however,  was  different  In  kind:  part  of 
a  strategy  of  repression  (the  word  that  the 
Vletcong  themselves  always  used)  designed 
to  eliminate  all  civilian  resistance.  Yet  this 
distinction  has  been  all  too  frequently 
forgotten. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Sir  Robert's  new 
book,  for  those  familiar  with  his  earlier 
work,  concerns  the  Easter  Invasion  In  1972 
and  the  negotiating  process  that  followed. 
The  North  Vietnamese  set  out  In  March  1972 
to  conquer  the  South  by  a  conventional  In- 
vasion, In  which  they  used  the  heavy  T-54 
tanks  and  130mm  guns  that  their  Russian 
patrons  had  been  shipping  In  for  months 
beforehand.  The  timing  of  the  Invasion 
puzzled  many  commentators  at  the  time.  Sir 
Robert  points  out  that  the  men  in  Hanoi 
were  probably  convinced  that  they  could 
destroy  Richard  Nixon  with  their  new  offen- 
sh'e  as  they  had  destroyed  Lyndon  Johnson 
with  the  Tet  offensive  In  1968.  The  timing 
of  the  Invasion  was  geared  to  the  American 
presidential  elections  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber that  year.  They  could,  of  course,  have 
waited  another  year,  until  the  American 
military  presence  had  shrunk  to  almost 
nothing.  (There  were  140,000  American  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  In  January,  1972;  the  figure 
was  due  to  be  halved  by  the  end  of  April.) 

It  was  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  Easter 
Invasion  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
(Arvn)  was  easily  trounced  by  the  commu- 
nlstF.  breaking  and  running  almost  as  soon 
as  It  came  under  serious  attack.  But  the 
really  striking  thing  about  the  1972  cam- 
paign, as  Sir  Robert  makes  clear.  Is  that 
Ar\'n  performed  better  than  almost  anyone 
had  expected.  On  the  Northern  front,  there 
was  a  command  snarl-up,  which  led  to  the 
sacking  of  two  key  generals.  Arvn  suffered 
badly  In  this  region  because  of  Its  reliance 
on  methods  instilled  by  the  Americans,  such 
a.s  dependence  on  static  artillery  bases  and 
file  bases  that  were  hopelessly  exposed  to 
the  new  Russian  guns  on  the  other  side  that 
could  outrange  the  South  Vietnamese  bat- 
tcrle;;  by  as  miich  as  6  miles. 

But,  as  the  campaign  developed,  and  as 
North  Vietnam's  tactical  mistakes  allowed 
the  Saigon  command  time  to  regroup  and  to 
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call  In  re-lnforcements.  It  appeared  that  the 
Arvn  was  fighting  well  wherever  it  was 
pinned  down.  The  battle  at  An  Loc  (which 
Sir  Robert  describes  as  the  Stalingrad  of  the 
1972  campaign)  was  the  prime  example;  it 
might  Indeed  be  regarded  as  the  moment  at 
which  North  Vietnam  lost  Its  chance  of  win- 
ning the  war  that  year.  An  Loc  was  a  small 
provincial  town  with  about  20,000  people 
up  towards  the  Cambodian  border  and  quite 
irrelevant  In  strategic  terms.  The  North  Viet- 
namese 9th  Division,  heading  towards  Sai- 
gon, could  simply  have  driven  their  tanks 
aroimd  An  Loc  and  by  so  doing  might  even 
have  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital. 
Instead,  the  North  Vietnamese,  confident  of 
easy  success,  became  bogged  dov.'ii  in  a  pro- 
longed battle  for  the  town  In  which  they 
fired  over  70,000  artillery  shells  and  deployed 
dozens  of  heavy  tanks.  After  their  Initial 
failure  to  take  An  Loc,  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese massed  three  diviislons  in  the  ai'ea  and 
the  commander  of  the  5th  Division  took  over. 
His  boasts  of  early  success  also  came  to 
nothing;  It  appears,  from  American  Intelli- 
gence reports,  that  he  was  afterwards 
cashiered  for  his  failure  and  may  have  been 
executed  somewhere  In  Cambodia. 

An  Loc  Is  something  that  those  who  in- 
sist on  regarding  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  con- 
frontation between  an  unbeatable  guerrilla 
army  and  a  hopelessly  corrupt  and  Incom- 
petent government  find  It  difficult  to  fit 
among  their  mental  stereotypes.  It  Is  part 
of  the  reason,  along  with  effective  use  of 
American  air  power,  and  the  impressive  gen- 
eralship displayed  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
commander.  General  Truong,  In  his  success- 
ful attempts  to  recaptvure  lost  ground  In 
the  North,  why  South  Vietnam  survived  the 
onslaught  in  1972. 

It  is  difficult   to   be  optimistic   about  Its 
chances  of  stu-vival  In  the  long  term.  The 
cease-fire  arrangement,  concluded  In  Janu- 
ary, 1973  (and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
be  told  about  the  secret  negotiations  leading 
up  to  It  than  Sir  Robert  Includes  In  his 
book)  was  never  worth  more  than  the  paper 
It  was  written  on.  The  communist  mUltary 
build-up  Inside  South  Vietnam  continues; 
the  aircraft  battery  and  the  heavy  guns  are 
brought    further    down    newly    constructed 
roads  through  the  hUls  towards  the  popu- 
lated ateas  of  the  country;  the  North  Viet- 
namese military  presence  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos  has  been  unaffected.  Sir  Robert's  closing 
chapters  reflect  the  new  pessimism  of  a  man 
who  believes  that  the  Vietnam  war  was.  not 
lost  but   is  In  danger  of   being  completely 
abandoned    by    South   Vietnam's    allies.   He 
sees  the  ciurent  phase  as  essentially  a  period 
of  economic  warfare,  in  which  the  commu- 
nists are  putting  Just  enough  military  pres- 
eure  on  the  Saigon  government  to  ensure 
that  It  must  continue  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  its  budget  on  Its  armed  forces  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  standard  of  living, 
and  on  its  social  services.  His  greatest  im- 
mediate fear  appears  to  be  that  the  Ameri- 
can congress  wUl  conclude  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  the  current  levels  of  aid  ex- 
penditure—which Indeed  appears  to  be  hap- 
PenUig  already. 

Sir  Robert's  conclusions,  which  are  ex- 
pressed Ui  courageously  unapologetlc  terms, 
Me  bound  to  be  the  most  controversial  part 
of  his  book.  He  not  only  insists  that  the 
dominoes  theory— so  much  derided  In  the 
past— still  holds  good  for  South  East  Asia, 
Dut  that  "we  are  all  dominoes  now".  His 
central  concern  Is  about  the  possibility  that, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  the 
ua  will  cease  to  function  as  a  great  power 
at  precisely  the  moment  when  the  commu- 
nist powers  are  beginning  to  expand  their 
sphere  of  Influence  at  an  alarming  rate.  He 
complains  of  a  widespread  mental  paralysis 
that  has  Induced  many  people  to  accept  that 
the  communist  countries  are  off  limits  In 

of  t>,*^»*°,i*.*™^^*  *'"■  P«w«"  "lille  the  rest 
01  the  world  Is  a  free-for-all,  where  the  Marx- 
Ml  left  can  quite  legitimately  establish  It- 
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self  In  power.  He  appeals — and  his  appeal  Is 
really  directed  at  the  men  In  Washington — 
for  the  rejection  of  soft  options.  The  only 
question  is  whether  anyone  Is  listening. 
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SYMMS  TESTIFIES  AGAINST 
GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  gtm  control  legislation.  I 
serve  on  tliis  subcommittee  and  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Steve  Symms. 

Consressman  Symms  Is  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  Federal  gim  control.  He  centers 
his  opposition  on  three  grounds — con- 
stitutional, practical,  and  moral.  In  order 
to  give  his  arguments  the  attention  they 
deserve,  the  testimony  of  Congressman 
Symbis  is  included  hereafter  in  the 
Record : 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Steven  D. 
Symms  Before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  February  27,  1975 


Mr.  Chairman.  Before  I  begin  my  remarks, 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  address  your  subcommittee  this  morning 
on  the  crucial  ls.sue  of  federal  gun  /lontrol. 
I  commend  you  for  conducting  the^e  Initial 
hearings  and  trust  that  you  wlU  continue  to 
solicit  a  wide  range  of  Input  on  this  topic 
In  the  months  ahead. 

As  you  know,  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
In  thU  session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  I  have  done  so  In  the 
sincere  belief  that  this  legislation  was  hastily 
passed  during  a  period  of  national  panic  and 
hysteria  without  due  consideration  of  Its 
short-  and  long-range  Implications.  Since 
that  time,  a  more  objective  and  sober  minded 
analysis  of  this  measure  has  been  possible. 
In  terms  of  Its  practical  effects,  both  on 
criminals  and  on  the  American  people  In 
general.  Examination  of  the  facts  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act  failed  dismally  in  Its  aim  of  curbing  vio- 
lent crime  and  getting  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  In  the  past  seven  years 
the  homicide  rate  nationwide  has  risen  dra- 
matically, with  criminal  possession  of  fire- 
arms at  an  all  time  high.  The  only  apparent 
accomplishment  of  this  legislation  Is  that  It 
fathered  a  myriad  of  rules  and  regulations  to 
plague  law-abiding  citizens  and  to  fiu^her 
burden  the  American  taxpayer  who  must 
foot  the  bill  for  the  administrative  costs. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  failure  of  this  well-meaning  yet  super- 
ficially-conceived legUlatlon?  Yes.  indeed 
there  Is — for  those  who  care  to  learn  it.  It  Is 
a  Ijsson  in  the  futility  of  trjlng  to  control 
crime  by  treating  It  as  a  function  of  Inani- 
mate objects.  It  exposes  the  colossal  folly 
In  thinking  that  criminals  are  somehow  the 
tools  of  guns.  Instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  Moreover,  the  history  of  this  gun 
control  act  should  have  taught  us  to  beware 
of  simplistic  solutions  which  Inevitably 
spring  up  during  periods  of  emotional  stress; 
that  as  national  legislators  we  must  resist 
the  natural  human  impulse  to  "do  some- 
thing quick"  about  crime  in  America  and 
to  Instead  take  time  to  delve  deeper  Into 
the  true  causes  and  cures  for  criminal  be- 
havior In  this  comitry. 

I  will  not  dwell  any  further  this  morning 
on  my  own  legislation,  except  to  say  that 


repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1068  Is 
probably  the  most  merciful  thing  this  Con- 
gress can  do  for  American  citizens  in  the 
area  of  gun  control.  It  has  not  wor!:ed  and 
will  not  work  In  stemming  the  rising  tide  of 
crime.  We  as  Congressman  are  only  l^uman. 
We  make  nilstakes.  The  important  tiling  to 
the  American  people  Is  that  we  ad.njlt  our 
mistakes  and  have  tlie  courage  to  take  the 
proper  corrective  action.  The  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  was  unwise  legislation  and  has 
proven  to  be  not  o:ilr  ijieffectlve,  but  totally 
counterproductive.  The  time  lor  its  repeal 
is  now. 

This  siibcommittei  will  of  course  te  con- 
sidering numerous  oti.er  gun  control  bUls, 
most  oi  which  point  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  my  own.  Such  measures  deeply  concern 
me.  For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
address  myself  to  these  proposals  and  to  the 
broader  issue  of  gun  control  In  general. 

I  am  opposed  to  federal  gun  control  on 
three  grounds — constitutional,  practical,  and 
moral.  I  shall  discuss  e.ich  In  turn,  realizing 
however  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
treat  each  area  with  any  degree  of  thorough- 
ness. Therefore.  I  will  merely  attempt  to 
plant  a  few  seeds  of  new  thought  In  hopes 
they  will  land  on  fertile  soil. 

The  Second  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution states:  "A  well-regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  te  infringed."  I  am  no 
Constitutional  lawyer.  In  fact  I  am  no  lawyer 
at  all.  Yet  common  sense  tells  me  that  our 
founding  fathers  were  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing there — and  In  no  uncertain  terms!  In 
contrast  to  other  portions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  were  no  qualifiers  In  this  Amend- 
ment, no  "huts"  or  "excepts".  Just  a  straight- 
forward statement  regarding  the  people's 
right  to  possess  firearms. 

Men  such  as  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  very  emphatic  about  the  need  for 
such  an  Amendment  prior  to  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  protesting  that  as  first 
submitted,  the  document  did  not  guarantee 
"the  right  of  having  arms  In  your  own  de- 
fense." So  Important  was  the  right  to  bear 
arms  to  our  forefathers,  that  it  was  placed 
second  In  the  BUI  of  Rights,  with  freedom  of 
expression  the  only  Amendment  ahead  of 
It.  Recognition  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
bear  arms  was  by  no  means  a  new  Idea,  how- 
ever. In  fact.  It  dates  all  the  way  back  to 
17th  Century  English  Common  Law. 

Those  who  deny  this  Constitutional  right 
do  so  on  the  contention  that  the  phrase 
"well  regulated  militia"  was  referring  to  the 
National  Guard,  not  private  citizens.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  our  National  Guard  was 
not  even  established  until  the  20th  Century. 
Furthermore,  Title  10,  Section  311  of  the 
VS.  Code  states,  "The  mllltla  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  all  able-bodied  males  at 
least  17  years  of  age  and  .  .  .  under  45  years 
of  age  who  are  or  who  have  a  declaration  of 
Intent  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Yes.  we  as  private  citizens  do  possess  the 
Constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms, 
uninfringed  by  the  central  government.  In 
fact,  thirty-seven  State  Constitutions  con- 
tain sections  which  reaffirm  the  Individual 
right  of  honest  citizens  to  own  firearms  If 
they  so  choose.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied 
they  can  only  be  Ignored,  as  all  too  often 
they  are. 

My  second  objection  to  federal  gun  laws 
Is  purely  practical — they  do  not  work.  In 
fact,  they  have  a  record  of  only  compound- 
ing and  worsening  our  crime  problems.  Let's 
set  aside  our  personal  assumptions  for  a 
moment  and  examine  the  hard  facts  about 
gun  control. 

Let  me  begin  by  assuring  you  that  I  am  all 
in  favor  of  keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  although  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
much  more  concerned  about  the  commission 
of  a  crime  than  I  am  about  the  method  or 
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weapon  employed.  Nevertheless,  dl.sarmiiig 
criminals  of  firearms  is  a  worthy  goal.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  also  completely  tmrealistic. 
Those  who  attempt  to  impose  strict  registra- 
tion requirements  or  outright  ban.s  on  fire- 
arms as  ways  of  keeping  them  away  from 
criminals  are  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  thiit  the  reason  tl:ey  are 
classified  criminals  in  the  first  place  is  be- 
cause they  are  in  tlie  habit  of  breaking  laws. 
There  is  no  reason  to  asfsiune  tliat  they  will 
obey  federal  gun  laws  anv-  more  than  other 
laws  they  have  broken. 

The  question  of  fedorul  gin!  rp.nLstration 
goes  even  beyond  this  argument,  liowevor. 
As  a  result  of  tlie  Haynos  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1968.  criniinp.ls  wcnld  not 
be  legally  obliged  to  register  their  gun-;— oi'ly 
honest  citizens  would.  The  Court  ruled  tlial 
since  persons  who  possess  firearms  illegally 
would  be  incriminating  themselves  if  they 
came  forward  and  registered  them,  that  they 
were  in  effect  exempted  from  gun  registra- 
tion. 

Some  proponents  of  fpdernl  Prenrnis  regis- 
tration continue  to  maintain  tliat  a  registra- 
tion system  would  greatly  aid  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  tracing  down  weapons  used 
In  crimes,  leading  to  speedier  apprehension 
of  criminals.  Again,  thus  contention  ignores 
the  fact  and  the  laws  of  logic.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  criminal-owned  firearms  are  either 
stolen,  completely  unregistered,  or  have  had 
their  registration  numiiers  ground  off.  How 
in  the  world  could  these  weapons  be  traced 
to  the  criminal  offender? 

My  greatest  fear  where  federal  registration 
!s  concerned  is  that  it  would  be  uotliing 
more  than  a  prelude  to  confiscation.  Once  it 
became  evident  tliat  gun  registration  alone 
was  not  curbing  violent  crime,  it  would  be 
the  logical  next  step  to  order  tlie  confiscation 
of  the  registered  weapons.  We  see  tliis  course 
of  events  unfolduig  now  in  Washington, 
where  D.C.  Councilman  Wilson  has  gained 
much  support  for  his  proposal  to  confiscate 
all  52.000  legally  registered  handguns.  What 
would  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  a  drastic 
measure  such  as  this  nationwide?  To  disarm 
all  hone.st  citizens  who  dutifully  registered 
their  guns  with  Uncle  Sam.  Meanwhile,  every 
two-bit  thug  would  retain  possession  of  his, 
having  never  registered  them  to  liegln  with. 
And  while  the  police  are  busy  enforcing  gun 
laws  on  the  lawful,  the  criminal  element 
would  be  ravajilhg  a  now  disarmed  and  de- 
fenseless society. 

The  desire  to  ban  firearms  as  ;i  solution  to 
crime  is  very  analogous  to  the  desire  in  the 
1920's  to  ban  liquor  as  a  solution  to  intem- 
perance. Gun  prohibitionists  and  liquor  pro- 
hibitionists both  reach  their  conclusions  by 
convoluted    logic    about    human    behavior. 

Their  assumptioit  Is  that  human  beings 
are  victims — mere  pawns  of  tlie  Inanimate 
objects  around  them.  Remove  the  objects 
and  all  will  be  well.  The  Prohibition  period 
should  have  taught  us  that  this  kind  of 
reasoning  is  nonsense,  that  deviant  behav- 
ior is  primarily  a  function  of  iiuman  free 
will.  And  Just  as  whiskey  was  readily  avail- 
able in  the  1920's  to  whoever  chose  to  break 
the  law.  so  will  firearms  be  easily  obtainable 
through  illegal  channels  by  the  crime  com- 
munity. The  black  market  opportunities  for 
organized  crime  would  be  staggering.  Ulti- 
mately, any  ban  on  firearms  would  have  the 
effect  of  tunneling  huge  amounts  of  money 
into  the  coffers  of  those  who  tlie  law  was 
originally  intended  to  control. 

I  am  not  going  to  play  the  statistics  game 
with  you  today,  and  would  hope  that  you 
will  likewise  sliow  me  the  same  considera- 
tion. Too  often,  statistical  data  selectively 
cited  can  be  used  to  prove  any  point  one 
wishes  to  make.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
little  known  facts  about  g\ins  and  gun  con- 
trol which  I  woiild  like  to  bring  to  yoiur  at- 
tention : 

1)  According  to  FBI  reports,  firearms  are 
used  in  less  than  four  percent  of  all  serious 
crimes  nationwide. 
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2)  While  firearms  ownership  has  gone 
up  steadily  over  the  years,  the  rate  of  homo- 
cides  involving  guns  has  been  declining 
significantly. 

3»  Over  the  past  ten  years,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  aggravated  assault  cases 
across  tlie  nation  were  committed  with  fire- 
arms. 

4)  There  are  perhaps  200  million  privately 
owrert  firearms  in  the  U.S.  today,  of  which 
only  one  .sixth  of  one  percent  are  used  in  the 
coniniis'ion  of  crimes  annually.  Including 
less  tiian  one  percent  of  all  hantlguns. 

5)  Firearnus  and  shooting  sports  are 
r.mked  15th  on  tlie  list  of  sports  most  likely 
t'>  c.uise  iiccidents.  There  are  20  times  more 
Hccidentul  deaths  with  cars,  8  limes  more 
tiu'ough  falls  and  three  times  more  through 
drowning. 

Wlip.t  .strict  federal  gun  cpiilrcls  in  effect 
will  do  is  severely  penalize  the  50  million 
law  iibirting  gun  owners  In  this  ration  while 
attempting,  uiisucressiully,  to  g,'t  at  the 
one  prrcent  who  use  fireornis  for  illegal  pur- 
|)i>ses.  Is  this  the  kind  of  legislation  this 
C  >)n(<rc.-..-!  sliould  be  pas.sing? 

Tliere  has  been  much  talk  alwiit  the  so- 
ciiUed  ■•,Satnrday  Nlaiht  Special"  and  about 
legl.sl.'tioii  speciticaUy  directed  toward  this 
type  of  liiindgun.  Allow  me  to  ninUe  ju.st  a 
few  ob.'-orv.itioiis  in  this  regard.  ' 

First  of  all,  tlie  term  "•.Saturday  Night 
Special"  is.  to  anyone  who  understands  fire- 
arm.s.  oMnost  coinpletsly  meaningless.  At- 
tempts to  define  "Sattnday  Night  Special" 
bused  on  barrel  length,  overall  size,  price, 
ni.'Uin^  point,  tensile  strenglh.  operating 
c'lariif  tr'stlcs.  firing  tests,  snfely-.size  cri- 
tuiln.  i'tid  so  on,  have  all  proven  to  be  inad- 
equate iMid  arhitr.iry. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  outlawing 
these  so-called  "Saturday  Night  Specials"? 
The  only  lasting  effect  would  be  to  once 
a?:iln  disi.rm  the  law-abiding  citizen.  But  in 
this  case,  primarily  the  poor  would  be  penal- 
ized -the  people  who  genenxtly  live  in  high 
crime  neighborhoods  but  who  c;ui  scarcely 
afford  an  expensive  Smith  and  Wesson  for 
protection.  By  outlawing  incxpen.'-ive  hand- 
guns, we  would  in  effect  be  denying  lower 
income  people  their  basic  right  to  self  de- 
fense. Only  the  wealthy  would  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  families  from 
crimes  of  violence. 

Meanwhile,  criminals  would  have  no  trou- 
ble manufacturing  homemade  firearms  with 
only  basic  mechanical  ability  and  readily 
avalUibie  materials.  "Zip  guns"  cnn  be  fash- 
ioned ont  of  rubber  bands  and  umbrella 
tubing  to  .serve  the  purpose  of  any  murderer 
or  thief.  Federal  legislation  can  In  no  way 
prevent  criminals  from  making  firearms  in 
this  way. 

All  the  evid'»nce  available  to  us  points  to 
the  fact  that  firearms  do  not  catise  crime. 
The  decision  by  an  Individual  to  be  violent 
is  the  primary  factor  involved.  His  decision 
as  to  a  choice  of  tlie  weapon  is  very  much 
secondary.  Homoclde  studies  show  that  where 
the  will  to  murder  exists,  if  a  gun  Is  not 
available,  a  knife  or  club  will  certainly  suf- 
fice. If  the  tide  of  violence  is  to  be  turned, 
we  must  get  down  to  the  level  where  the 
original  decision  to  be  violent  Is  made.  Ban- 
ning a  particular  weapon  does  not  deter  the 
criminal  in  making  that  decision.  More  effi- 
cient law  enforcement  and  tougher  penalties 
on  criminal  activity  will.  When  one  considers 
that  only  3  percent  of  those  who  commit 
serious  crimes  in  this  country  are  sent  to 
Jail  for  doing  so,  there  is  obviously  some  need 
for  improvement.  It  Is  here  where  we  have 
really  fallen  down  in  deterring  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

My  final  objection  to  federal  firearms  con- 
trol rests  on  moral  and  philosophical 
grounds.  Gunowners,  hiuiters,  sportsmen, 
collectors,  and  shooters  are,  as  a  group,  prob- 
ably the  most  law-abiding  people  In  the  en- 
tire United  States.  They  are  not  potential 
killers  and  menaces  to  their  communities  as 
the  antl-flrearms  campaign  portrays  them. 
Virtually  every  gun  organization  and  club 
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in  the  U.S.  sponsors,  conducts,  staffs  and  sup- 
ports training  and  safety  courses  in  firearms. 
To  penalize  these  people  who  use  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  because  of  the  criminality 
of  a  minute  number  is  not  in  conscience  witl; 
the  fundamental  American  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness.  Nor  does  it  set  well  with  our 
lieritage   and   our   history   as  a  free   people. 

The  present  furor  over  giui  control  has  be- 
come a  bubbling  caldron  of  eniotionall-.m. 
People  in  my  home  state  of  Idaho  are  watch- 
ing this  lnte.st  drive  with  fear  and  confusion. 
Most  Idahon.ns  have  grown  up  around  flro- 
arms  and  therefore  share  none  of  the  hys- 
teria over  guns  which  they  hear  emanating 
from  Washington.  D.C.  Their  familiarity  with 
firearms  lias  taught  them  how  to  handle  guns 
with  care  and  respect,  and  has  given  them  an 
appreciation  for  their  many  legitimate  uses 
by  the  private  citizen.  Wiien  they  hear  na- 
tional leaders  declaring  that  "tlie  only  pur- 
pose fur  handguns  is  to  kill,"  and  that  "there 
is  no  reason  for  individuals  to  own  them," 
they  wince  with  pain.  In  Idaho  as  elsewhere, 
sidenrms  are  widely  used  for  hunting,  for 
protection  in  tlie  field,  and  for  target  shoot- 
ing. They  also  serve  a  valuable  function  in 
defending  one's  home  and  family  from 
criminal  assault.  How  do  you  think  my  con- 
stituents feel,  standing  idly  by  watching 
Members  of  Congress,  most  of  whom  have  no 
appreciation  for  the  legitimate  uses  of  fire- 
arms, systematically  legislate  away  their  Sec- 
ond Amendment  rights?  How  do  I  tell  these 
people  that  they  should  continue  to  trust 
and  respect  their  government  while  watching 
Congress  pass  laws  on  the  basis  of  rank  ig- 
norance, raw  emotion  and  ruthless  political 
power?  What  shall  I  say  to  these  good  people? 
How  shall  I  explain  what  is  being  done  to 
them  and  why?  You  tell  me. 

The  foundation  of  tlie  American  system  of 
Justice  is  built  on  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  proven  guilty.  This  is  a  tenet 
by  which  we  all  claim  to  live.  Yet  it  appears 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to 
throw  this  principle  out  the  window  where 
gv.n  owners  are  concerned  and  are  anxious 
to  declare  these  people  guilty  of  some  crime 
by  mere  virtue  of  their  owning  a  firearm. 
Spurred  on  by  the  abuses  of  a  very  small 
minority,  the  gun  haters  in  our  midst  look 
upon  firearms  posse.ssion  as  a  crime  in  and 
of  itself,  and  upon  gun  owners  as  latent 
killers  and  vicious  perverts.  When  one  con- 
siders that  about  50  percent  of  all  house- 
holds in  America  have  at  least  one  gun,  that's 
a  lot  of  people! 

But  I  a.sk  you,  is  that  what  American  Jus- 
tice is  all  about?  Before  this  Congress  be- 
comes a  kangaroo  court,  ready  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  every  gun  owner  in  this  country,  we 
had  better  reflect  these  things  for  a  moment. 
Ultimately,  this  Lssue  goes  much  deeper  than 
.six  guns  and  Saturday  Night  Specials.  It  gets 
to  the  very  root  of  our  American  Institutions 
and  the  underpinnings  of  our  free  society. 
Moreover,  it  demonstrates  how  fragile  lib- 
erty can  really  be.  If  one  group  can,  by  popu- 
lar political  demand,  be  denied  its  rights  and 
sacrificed  on  the  alter  of  legislative  authori- 
tarianism, then  one  by  one  all  groups  can 
receive  the  same  treatment.  In  the  end,  no 
rights  will  remain  sacred  nor  freedoms  safe. 
The  end  result  is  tyranny — and  with  a  dis- 
armed and  defenseless  population,  very  likely 
that  tyranny  would  be  here  to  stay.  Think 
about  it. 


HEARINGS   ON    ILLEGAL   ALIEN 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
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migration,  Citizenship,  and  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  will  continue  Its  hearings  this 
week  on  H.R.  982,  a  bill  which  would 
impose  civil  and  criminal  penalties  on 
those  employers  who  knowingly  hire  il- 
legal aliens. 

On  Wednesday,  March  12,  1575,  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
from  additional  Members  of  Congress 
who  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
and  Zero  Population  Growth.  This  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  room  2141,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  and  will  begin  at 
10  a.m. 

On  Thursday,  March  13,  1975,  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Hispanic 
American  Citizens.  This  hearing  will  be 
held  in  room  2226,  Rayburn  House  Of- 
fice Building  and  will  commence  at  10 
a.m. 

Any  Members  of  Congi-ess  as  well  as 
other  interested  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  desire  to  submit  prepared 
testimony  for  inclusion  into  the  hear- 
ing record  should  address  their  requests 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law, 
room  2139,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, as  soon  as  practicable. 


EASIER  MONEY,  PLEASE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  debate  which  took  place  last  week 
on  House  ConcuiTent  Resolution  133,  I 
found  the  enclosed  editorial  from  the 
current  issue  of  Business  Week,  March 
17,  most  interesting,  I  recommend  It  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues : 
Easier   Mojiey,   Please 

Arthur  F,  Biu-ns  Is  fighting  the  wrong  war. 
Afraid  of  a  renewed  bout  of  Infiatlon,  the 
Fed  chairman  told  Congress  recently  that 
he  has  no  Intention  of  boosting  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  the  87.  or  10%  level 
many  economists  have  urged.  But  unless 
he  does,  the  nation  has  scant  hope,  anytime 
soon,  of  overcoming  the  worst  economic 
slump  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Instead  of  worrying  so  much  about  Infla- 
tion, which  Is  easing.  Burns  should  be  fight- 
ing recession,  which  is  not.  Industry  is  now 
operating  at  less  than  70%  of  capacity.  In- 
dustrial production  Is  declining  at  a  36% 
annual  rate,  and  unemployment  is  approach- 
lug  the  double-digit  level.  Among  teen-age 
blacks,  unemployment  Is  above  40%.  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  have  responded 
by  agreeing  to  a  tax  cut  that  will  top  $20- 
billion.  But  it  may  do  little  good  unless  the 
Fed  eases  up  on  the  monetary  reins. 

Since  last  summer,  the  basic  money  supply 
defined  as  currency  plus  demand  deposits, 
has  remained  essentially  flat.  Burns  con- 
cedes this,  but  he  contends  that  other  In- 
dicators show  that  the  economy  Is  "awash" 
with  liquidity.  Savings  are  up,  he  notes,  and 
80  are  corporate  purchases  of  certificates  of 
deposit.  When  these  figures  are  Included  In 
.tte  definition  of  money  supply.  Burns  can 
"how  a  significant  monetary  growth  rate 
in  recent  months. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  that  interpretation  is  deceiving.  Sav- 
ings have  grown  because  consumers  fear 
more  unemployment  and  are  not  spending. 
And  on  the  corporate  side,  many  companies 
are  trying  to  work  off  inventories  and  re- 
build their  cash  balances,  rather  than  in- 
vest them  In  added  production. 

Ill  short,  the  recession  Itself  is  causing 
savings  to  grow.  There  Is  no  fresh  cash  being 
Introduced,  and  hence  no  stimulus.  What  Is 
needed  is  growth  in  the  basic  money  supply, 
the  thing  the  Fed  is  resisting. 

Arthur  Burns  wants  to  be  remembered 
as  tlie  man  who  licked  inflation.  But  unless 
he  shows  himself  to  be  more  flexible,  he  will 
bo  remembered  instead  as  the  man  who 
thwarted  economic  recovery. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUNS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  epi- 
demic of  handgun  shootings  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  world  of  adults,  or  even  to 
the  streets  of  the  city.  It  extends  to  the 
world  of  schoolchildren.  How  horrifying 
it  is  to  realize  that  we  have  created  a  so- 
ciety in  which  children  have  easy  access 
to  deadly  weapons. 

The  incident  described  in  the  attached 
article  took  place  late  in  February,  and 
the  article  is  from  the  Washington  Post. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Eastern  High  School  Prin- 
cipal William  Saunders: 

Until  something  is  done  (about  the  access 
to  guns)  we  will  continue  to  have  this  hap- 
pen In  the  community  and  the  schools. 

I  submit  that  the  only  effective  way  to 
block  that  access  is  to  ban  the  handgtm. 
The  article  follows: 

Pupil,  16,  Is  Shot  at  Eastern 
(By  Althella  Knight) 

A  16-year-old  student  at  Eastern  High 
School,  was  shot  three  times  with  a  small 
handgun  yesterd.iy  in  an  argument  In  a 
ba.semeut  hallway  of  the  school  during  a 
lunch  period. 

The  student,  Richard  Chavls  of  666  46th 
St.  SE,  was  treated  and  relea.sed  from  D.C. 
General  Hospital. 

According  to  police,  Chavls  w  as  approached 
at  his  locker  by  three  suspects.  Police  said 
the  suspects  placed  a  coat  over  Chavls,  a 
struggle  ensued,  and  Chavls  was  shot  once  In 
the  left  shoulder  and  twice  In  the  side  with 
a  gun  held  by  one  of  the  suspects.  Chavls 
is  a  Junior  at  the  school,  which  is  located 
at  17th  and  East  Capitol  Streets  NE. 

Police  said  William  Hill,  16,  of  1802  Bay 
St.  SE  was  charged  yesterday  afternoon  with 
a-ssault  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  shoot- 
ing. No  other  arrest*  had  been  made  as  of 
late  yesterday,  police  said. 

The  shooting,  which  was  reported  at  12:35 
p.m.,  apparently  stemmed  from  an  incident 
last  week,  according  to  police. 

William  Saunders,  the  school  principal, 
said  he  understood  from  student  reports, 
the  three  suspects  were  apparently  outsiders. 

Saunders  said  he  had  never  had  "any  trou- 
ble like  this"  in  his  seven  years  at  the  school. 
He  said  he  could  give  no  definite  reason  for 
the  Incident  happening  but  said  the  fact 
that  "guns  are  so  easily  available"  may  have 
caused  the  shooting. 

"UntU  something  Is  done  (about  the  access 
to  guns) ,  we  will  continue  to  have  this  hap- 
pen In  the  community  and  the  schools," 
Saunders  said. 
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Scliool  continued  as  usual  after  the  shoot- 
Uig  with  the  principal  using  the  public  ad- 
dress system  several  times  to  Inform  the  stu- 
dents of  what  had  happened,  the  latest  con- 
dition of  Chavls,  and  to  quash  rumors  that 
pas.sed  in  the  hallways  and  classrooms. 

"People  were  saying  different  things  about 
what  had  happened,  so  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  what  was  being  said,"  Quintell 
Blake,  a  lOth-grader  at  the  school,  said. 

Miss  Blake  said  she  was  eating  lunch  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  and  didn't  know 
what  had  happened. 

"I've  seen  and  heard  of  fights  before,  but 
I've  never  beard  of  anything  happening  like 
this, '  she  said. 


POLITICAL  REPRESSION   IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  recent  political  develop- 
ments in  Yugoslavia. 

The  last  2  years  have  been  a  period  of 
Intensifying  political  repression  there. 
This  is  a  trend  contrary  to  that  which 
led  the  Congress  to  grant  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status  to  th£^t  Communist- 
ruled  nation. 

Tliere  have  been  a  succession  oL  jnirges 
and  political  trials.  Rigid  political  con- 
trols over  the  press  have  been  instituted 
and  enforced.  University  autonomy  has 
been  violated — there  have  been  political 
fii'ings  of  non-conformist  professors,  stu- 
dents supporting  these  professors  have 
been  imprisoned  and  U.S.  scholars  have 
been  e.xpelled.  Civil  liberties  are  being 
suppressed  and  a  police-state  atmosphere 
of  distinst  and  suspicion  is  being  created. 
In  November  1974,  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  discussed  with  President  Tito 
the  possibility  of  U.S.  arms  deliveries  to 
Yugoslavia  and  in  January  President 
Ford  accepted  Tito's  invitation  to  visit 
Yugoslavia.  These  do  not  strike  me  as 
proper  responses  to  what  is  happening  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  suggest  that  this  Congress 
examine  closely  our  policies  toward  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  could  or  ought  to  determine  what 
kind  of  government  the  Yugosl.ivs  have. 
That  is  their  business.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  U.S.  policies  toward  Yugoslavia  are 
our  business.  We  should  not  be  totally 
indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Yugoslav  Government  treats  its  people. 
Generally,  violations  of  human  rights 
do  not  evoke  enough  public  prote.^^t.  The 
United  States  as  a  nation  ought  to  be  far 
more  sensitive  to  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Its  foreign  policies  than  it  has 
been.  The  Yugoslav  situation  is  only  one 
example  of  this.  Our  actions  must  reflect 
both  our  own  concern  about  hiunan  rights 
violations  and  om*  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  affected  by  our  policies. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  in  tlie  Record  several  items  on 
the  political  events  in  Yugoslavia. 
[From  the  Economist,  Feb.  1,  1975) 
The  Belrraok  Eight 
A  long  tussle  between  the  Jugoslav  hier- 
archy and  eight  dl.s-sent  mantlst  philosophers 
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from  Bclgra-Je  University  has  come  to  a 
head.  t.ast  weekend  the  dean  of  the  univer- 
sity's philosophy  faculty.  Professor  Slma 
Cirkovic.  resigned  In  protest  against  the  gov- 
ernment's intention  to  u;>e  a  new  law  to  get 
rid  of  these  dissidents.  The  law.  which  took 
effect  on  Tuesday,  allows  the  government 
to  override  the  normal  university  dlsmiss-il 
procedures. 

The  battle  started  in  1»72  when  President 
Tito  was  annoyed  by  an  article  in  a  Zagreb 
magazine  by  a  member  of  the  Belgrade  group. 
Prole.s.sor  Svetozar  Stojanovlc's  references  to 
Jugo.si.ivia's  "Stalinist  de.siaiinisation"  after 
1948.  under  a  "chari-smatic  leadership"  v.hich 
he  said,  turned  it  on  and  off  to  suit  il.s  own 
needs,  moved  the  president  to  demand  that 
"certain  professors"  should  l)e  c'eburirc!  from 
teaching. 

But  that  proved  easier  said  than  done. 
The  eight  were  popular  wllli  tlieir  students 
and  had  friends  In  high  places.  Most  of  them 
had  been  wartime  partisans.  Their  colleasues 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  dismi.s.sing  them, 
and  their  many  friends  abroad,  especially 
among  the  new  left  in  western  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  spoke  up  for  them.  Last 
summer  no  fewer  than  eight  special  commis- 
sions, appointed  to  examine  the  charge  that 
the  eight  were  unfit  to  teach,  cleared  them 
completely.  Their  passports  were  then  re- 
turned. The  government  probably  hoped  that 
most  of  them  would  go  to  the  west  European 
and  American  universities  that  had  offered 
them  appointments.  Tliose  who  would  not 
leave  the  country  were  coaxed  to  accept  al- 
ternative non-teaching  posts.  But  oii'y  Mr. 
Stojanovlc  went  to  America.  Tlie  oiliers 
defiantly  resumed  teaching. 

The  government  is  now  obviously  worried 
about  the  credibility  of  its  whole  toup.h  po;a- 
1971  course.  Leniency  to  the  Belgrade  group 
could  encourage  other  dissidents  to  demand 
reinstatement.  Besides,  Ru.ssia,  whose  good- 
will Jugoslavia  has  recently  been  trying  to 
cultivate,  has  been  gunning  for  tlie  Bel- 
grade eight.  But  western  opinion  co-Ud  still 
count  for  more. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2-2.   I'tTol 

Yugoslavia  Closes  Maga/inl  Critic.m.  or 

Regime 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  February  21. — Tlie 
only  legal  Yugoilav  publication  that  has  reg- 
ularly criticized  the  regime  In  the  last  11 
years  has  been  forced  by  the  ruling  Com- 
munist party  to  close. 

Tomlslav  Jantol,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  watchdog  committee  overseeing  ac- 
tivities at  Zagreb  University,  announced  that 
the  closing  of  the  publication.  Praxis,  was 
a  result  of  a  decision  by  its  four-man  edi- 
torial board.  He  said  the  board,  faced  with 
the  choice  of  radically  altering  the  maga- 
zine's tone  or  closing  it,  elected  to  close  it. 

Praxis  was  published  by  the  Croatian  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Zagreb,  affiliated  with 
the  university.  Although  It  had  a  circulation 
of  only  a  few  thousand,  It  was  widely  re- 
garded as  the  voice  of  Yugoslav  Marxists  who 
believe  the  orthodox  party,  the  League  of 
Communists,  has  gone  astray  In  many  re- 
spects. 

Articles  by  foreign  contrlljutors.  Including 
the  American  Marxist,  Herbert  Marcuse.  were 
often  published  by  Praxis  in  Croatian  trans- 
lation. 

In  a  meeting  with  foreign  newsmen  today 
Jure  Billc.  a  senior  Communist  party  ofBclal, 
explained  the  action  against  Praxis  in  terms 
of  the  need  to  protect  society  against  detri- 
mental forces.  While  a.ssertlng  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  beyond  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  press,  he  said  the  party  felt  that  "critics 
or  forces  that  try  to  limit  the  influence  of 
the  League  of  Communists  in  society  are 
detrimental  to  social  development." 

In  another  move  in  the  campaign  to  sup- 
press criticism,  a  literary  maga>^ine  has  been 
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temporarily  suspended.  The  latest  Issue  of 
the  magazine  published  in  Nis,  was  ordered 
suppressed  because  of  a  story  by  a  Belgrade 
student  that  was  said  to  favor  the  Cetnlks, 
the  Yugoslav  guerrillas  who  fought  the  Axis 
Occupation  during  World  War  II  but  also 
fought  the  Partisans  led  by  Marshal  Tito. 

As  for  Praxis,  since  1964  it  has  been  a  goad 
to  the  Yugoslav  party  since  it  argued  Its 
criticism  on  Marxist  groiinds.  It  frequently 
as.sertcd  that  Yugoslav  workers  had  no  real 
decision-making  role  in  or  through  the  Com- 
munist party,  whose  policies  were  criticized 
as  verging  at  times  on  Stalinism. 

Contributors  to  the  magazine,  mainly  left- 
ist university  professors  in  Belgrade.  Zagreb 
and  Ljubljana,  most  of  them  former  party 
members,  came  to  be  known  as  the  Praxis 
gioup. 

The  party  has  been  reluctant  to  move  too 
harshly  against  the  group,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  internation.il  presiige  of  .somo 
of  its  members,  because  of  their  e.ssentially 
Marxi.st  orientation  and  because  of  fears  that 
purging  them  could  result  in  disturbances. 

The  closing  of  Praxis,  which  reportedly 
followed  orders  through  trade-union  organi- 
zations not  to  publish  it.  ts  viewed  as  another 
severe  blow  to  free  expression.  Last  month 
eight.  Belgrade  University  professors  associat- 
ed w.'th  the  Praxis  group  were  otisted. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25.   1975] 

In  the  realm  of  freedom  of  ideas,  at  least, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difBcult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  today's  Belgrade  Titoism 
and  yesterday's  Moscow  Stalinism.  Thus,  the 
famed  Yugoslav  writer.  Mihajlo  Mihajlov,  Is 
scheduled  to  go  on  trial  today  for  allegedly 
spreading  hostile  propagandp,  a  charge  for 
whicii  the  maximimi  penalty  Is  death.  Last 
month  eight  outst»nriing  Belgrade  Univer- 
sity profe.-sors  were  oiisted  from  their  posi- 
tions by  a  legislative  de'-ree  which  accused 
them  of  corrupting  youth. 

More  generally,  a  campaign  intended  to 
terrorize  actual  or  potential  dissidents  is  in 
full  swing,  along  with  a  massive  press  propa- 
ganda offensive  against  the  United  States. 
And  these  depressing  events  are  taking  place 
in  a  nation  which  once  seemed  seriously 
bent  on  proving  that  Marxist  economics  did 
not  necessitate  .snufBng  out  democratic  di- 
\ersity  of  ptibllcly  expressed  opinion. 

Explanations  for  these  regrettable  retro- 
gressive trends  vary.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
aged  Pre.sident  Tito  is  trying  to  smooth  the 
way  for  a  handpicked  successor  before  his 
own  death.  There  is  undoubtedly  also  fear  in 
Belgrade  that  the  country's  worsening  eco- 
nomic situation  may  fan  political  discontent, 
especially  as  workers  return  from  Jobs  in 
Western  Kui'ope  and  contrast  their  former 
prosperity  as  "slaves  of  capitalism"  witli  the 
reality  of  tniemployment  In  Yugoslavia. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  the  present  In- 
ternal political  policy  of  the  Belgrade  regime 
is  blackening  Yugoslavia's  reputation  in  the 
West.  That  policy  must  delight  those  in  the 
Kremlin  who  dream  of  once  again  seeing  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  Yugoslavia  on  the  model 
that  existed  before  the  historic  break  of  1948. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  1,  1975] 

Yugoslavia  Jails  Mihajlov  for  7  Years 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Nuvi  Sad,  Yugoslavia,  February  28. — Miha- 
jlo Mihajlov,  the  Yugaslav  writer  accused  of 
having  criticized  the  regime  of  President  Tito 
in  the  Western  pre.ss,  was  sentenced  today 
to  seven  years  at  hard  labor. 

The  presiding  Judge  of  the  No\l  Sad  -Dis- 
trict Court,  Dragomir  Cvetkovic,  also  pro- 
hibited Mr.  Mihajlov  from  any  writing,  pub- 
lic speaking  or  broadcasting  for  a  period  of 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

The  judge  said  the  sentence  should  be 
Interpreted  as  a  warning,  "both  personal  and 
general."  An  entire  cla.ss  from  the  University 


of  Novl  Sad's  law  school  was  Invited  to  the 
cour  to  hear  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Mihajlov,  who  was  permitted  to  speak 
with  his  wife  after  the  sentence  had  b?en 
pronounced,  was  convicted  three  times  be- 
fore by  Yugoslav  courts  on  essentially  the 
same  charge  —spreading  hostile  propaganda. 
The  longest  prison  term  he  served  in  the 
past  was  for  three  and  a  half  years,  seven 
months  of  which  were  In  solitary  comli^e- 
ment. 

The  hursh  sentence  was  presumed  to  ha.e 
been  directed  by  President  Tito  himsc:f. 
Earlier  this  week.  Marshal  Tito  delivered  a 
.speech  before  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Communists  in  which  he  de- 
nounced Mr.  Mihajlov  and  asserted  that  the 
Western  press  had  exaggerated  the  dissident's 
importance. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Miliajlov's  lawyers  asked 
the  judge  not  to  be  swayed  by  President 
Tito's  critical  remarks,  noting  that  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  law  in  this  region  en- 
joined judges  from  being  intimidated  by  tlie 
czar  himself. 

The  40-year-old  defendant,  the  son  of  Rus- 
sifin  emigre  parents,  was  charged  during  this 
trial  with  hostile  propaganda,  specifically  for 
four  articles  he  had  written,  one  of  which 
was  published  by  The  New  York  Times. 

In  one  of  the  articles,  he  compared  the 
new  Yugoslav  system  for  choosing  delegates 
to  the  National  Assembly  with  the  system 
adopted  In  Fascist  Italy  in  1933. 

Mr.  Mihajlov's  defen.se  lawyers  referred  to 
the  Yugoslav  Constitution,  which  puts  the 
burden  of  proving  guilt  on  the  prosecution. 

They  also  cited  the  wording  of  the  Yugo- 
.slav  statute  against  "hostile  propaganda." 
defined  in  terms  of  being  both  false  and 
malicious. 

The  defense  sought  to  call  as  a  witness  as 
an  expert  in  comparative  law  to  examine  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Mihajlov's  parallel  between  the 
Italian  Fascist  and  the  Yugoslav  legislative 
system,  but  the  judge  rejected  the  plea. 

Mr.  Mihajlov,  who  spoke  In  his  own  de- 
fense, noted  that  he  was  being  tried  for 
having  allegedly  slandered  Yugoslavia  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  freedom  of  press  or 
expression  In  this  country. 

"According  to  our  constitution,  a  Yugoslav 
has  a  right  to  express  his  own  opinion,"  he 
added.  "But  if  that  were  so,  I  would  not  be 
here  now." 

Mr.  Mihajlov  was  expelled  from  a  univer- 
sity teaching  post  In  1966  by  order  of  the 
party,  and  began  serving  a  three  and  a  hall 
year  sentence  the  same  year. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  barred  from  em- 
ployment m  Yugaslavla.  but  he  has  also 
been  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  to  earn 
a  living  elsewhere. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  1976| 

Tito.  Preparing  for  the  Succession, 

Tightens  His  Reins 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  March  3. — President 
Tito  has  begun  a  political  campaign  against 
suspected  adversaries  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  process,  Yugoslavia's  foreign  rela- 
tions have  become  thornier  than  ever  and 
rule  at  home  grows  more  autocratic  by  the 
month.  But  the  price  Is  not  too  high,  the 
Government's  defenders  maintain,  if  Yugo- 
slavia is  to  survive  what  is  viewed  here  as 
the  crisis  looming — the  death  or  incapacity 
of  the  82-year-old  Yugoslav  leader. 

Despite  his  still  fairly  robust  constitution, 
Marshal  Tito  realizes  he  may  not  have  much 
longer,  and  is  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
ahead.  The  first  of  these  problems,  as  always, 
is  nationalist  separatism. 

Since  World  War  II,  President  Tito's  per- 
sonal prestige  has  largely  suppre.ssed  the 
traditional  strife  between  the  Balkan  regions 
from  which  Yugoslavia  was  formed  in  1918. 

Many    analysts    believe    that    the    Balkan 
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peoples  have  become  so  unaccustomed  to 
fighting  each  other  since  President  Tito 
came  to  power  that  the  Yugoslav  nation  has 
been  welded  together  for  good. 

Ff.V/    ARE    YUGOSLAVS 

But  Others  take  note  of  a  1971  census,  in 
v;htch  residents  of  one  of  Yugoslavia's  repub- 
lics, Bosnia-Herzegovina,  were  directed  to  de- 
clare themselves  as  Serbs,  Croats,  Moslems 
(who  are  one  of  Yugoslavia's  legally  recog- 
j)i.'',ed  nationalities)  or  simply  ns  Yugoslavs. 
Only  4  per  cent  declared  iheniselves  Yugo- 
slavs. 

The  skeptics  also  assert  that  the  nation- 
wide u.se  of  a  single,  unifying  language — 
Serbo-Croatian — has  also  declined  since 
World  War  II,  when  the  language  was  spread 
by  soldiers.  Today,  the  language  Is  rarely 
spoken  in  the  predominantly  Albanian  prov- 
ince of  Kosovo,  or  In  Macedonia,  whose  lan- 
guage resembles  Bulgarian. 

Last  spring,  President  Tito  reiterated  his 
Intention  to  leave  his  various  ofHces  to  a 
collective  leadership. 

Within  the  Government,  that  leadership 
will  be  an  eight-member  Presidency,  with  one 
member  elected  from  each  of  the  six  repub- 
lics and  the  two  provinces,  who  will  rotate 
the  chairmanship  between  them  in  the  Swiss 
style. 

nationalist  frictions 
Some  critics  believe  that  this  may  empha- 
size rather  than  reduce  nationalist  friction. 

"Can  you  imagine  some  Serb  or  Slovene 
Presidency  member  taking  orders,  when  an 
Albanian  from  Kosovo  takes  the  cliair?"  one 
said.  "Not  for  long." 

President  Tito  has  not  indicated  a  succes- 
sor as  leader  of  the  League  of  Commmilsts. 
There  seems  certai)i  to  be  a  struggle  for 
power  In  the  post-Tito  era,  both  between 
individuals  and  between  nationalities.  Its 
speedy  resolution  is  likely  to  be  the  key  to 
Yugoslavia's  political  survival. 

Grave  economic  problems  taking  shape 
now  could  profoundly  exacerbate  future  na- 
tionalist strife,  which  has  always  centered  on 
allegations  of  economic  exploitation  by  rich 
Yugoslav  republics  of  poor  ones. 

At  present,  the  Inflation  rate  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  32  percent  per  year.  According  to 
Government  statistics,  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
the  country's  Ave  mUlion  workers  are  un- 
employed. 

MILLION    WORK    ABROAD 

About  a  million  other  Yugoslavs  are  nor- 
mally employed  in  Western  Europe,  returning 
more  than  $l-bUllon  of  remittances  to  fami- 
lies in  Yugoslavia  every  year. 

But  as  economic  conditions  m  the  West 
deteriorate,  Yugoslav  workers  have  been 
coming  home  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

There  are  signs  that  Yugoslavia  may  be 
plunged  into  a  severe  depression  Just  at  the 
moment  when  the  country's  political  sta- 
bility can  least  afford  it. 

M^lth  this  background  In  mind,  the  Tito 
Government  has  acted  harehly  against  real 
or  suspected  political  trouble-makers  in  re- 
cent months. 

The  Government  finally  cast  university  au- 
tonomy aside  last  month  to  oust  a  group  of 
dissident  Belgrade  professors. 

Scores  of  people  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  in  recent  months,  some  on  charges  of 
having  planned  terrorist  acts  and  some  for 
merely  having  written  critical  articles  for 
ffJ^^.P"''"*'*"**"^'  ^»  several  cases,  the  de- 
fendants were  prosecuted  for  oftenses  com- 
•nitted  years  earlier. 

t^?^^  public  attacks  against  the  President, 
th!.,  "il".""*^*  P^'^y-  *>>«  Government  or 
ten^^*^  ^♦'*^  *"*'*  'o^e  ***'^  criminal  of- 
ttn,f  t'     Vi  *  ^^"^  Bt&tMU>  under  consldera- 

Sri^atho^^  "^'^^  '='"'^'^-  "'«^'  -- 

or  hn^t^Ji*?*"^*'  ""*  *>'*  •"*»  smells  treason 
or  hostue  foreign  plotting  under  every  rock. 
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and  some  ugly  times  may  be  ahead,"  one 
Yugoslav  said.  "He's  probably  right  some  of 
the  time.  Some  of  the  time  he's  Just  being 
a  crotchety,  suspicious  old  man.  But  I  dread 
the  day  when  Yugoslavia  has  no  more  Tito." 
*  *  *  of  their  domestic  concerns,  the  Yugo- 
slavs are  worried  about  the  international 
situation.  In  a  gloomy  New  Year's  message  to 
his  people.  President  Tito  warned  that  de- 
tente, which  never  developed  very  far,  Ls  not 
to  be  entirely  trusted.  He  foretold  a  hard  year 
lor  Yugoslavia,  with  mounting  foreign  pres- 
.sures  on  thi.s  country,  from  the  West  In  gen- 
eral and  the  United  States  In  particular. 

Almost  alone  among  Etiropcau  leaders, 
President  Tito  warns  repeatedly  of  the  con- 
tinued danger  of  general  war  in  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  President  Tito 
and  his  Government  worry  more  about  "Im- 
perialists"— the  Americans — or  the  "hegemo- 
iiists" — the  Russians. 

Since  the  visit  here  last  November  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger,  the  Yugoslav  press, 
over  which  President  "nto  maintains  close 
personal  surveillance,  has  been  particularly 
liard  on  Washington. 

Washington,  according  to  the  Yugoslav 
press,  has  been  working  against  Yugoslavia 
by  helping  Nazi  elements  In  neighboring 
Austria,  territorially  ambitious  Fascists  In 
neighboring  Italy  and  militarist  enemies  in 
neighboring  Greece,  as  well  as  conducting 
threatening  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Adriatic 
and  harboring  anti-Tito  organizations  In  the 
United  States. 

Some  Yugoslavs  believe  tlie  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  gain  access  to  the  Adriatic 
through  Yugoslavia,  thus  freeing  its  navy 
from  the  restraint  of  the  Turkish-controlled 
E>ardanelles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea. 
And  there  Is  concern  that  Russian  interven- 
tion could  be  brought  about  in  a  period  of 
political  chaos  by  some  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists asking  Moscow  for  help  to  assure  the 
survival  of  socialism  In  Yugoslavia. 

RISK   from    soviet   DENIED 

But  in  a  speech  before  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  his  party  last  week.  President  'nto 
took  note  of  such  qjeculation  hi  the  Western 
press  and  denounced  It  as  part  of  a  compalgn 
against  Yugoslavia.  The  Soviet  Union  would 
never  invade  this  country,  he  said. 

Despite  President  Tito's  wariness  of  alli- 
ances with  any  major  power  and  despite  his 
bitter  break  with  Stalin  In  1948,  he  retains 
affinities  with  the  Russians. 

The  Yugoslav  leader  served  the  Soviet 
Union  directly  for  a  quarter  century.  Ini- 
tially as  a  soldier  In  the  Red  Army  and  sub- 
sequently as  an  agent  of  the  Comintern.  De- 
.spite  the  subsequent  differences  he  had  with 
Moscow,  President  Tito  remains  a  product  of 
Soviet  political  indoctrination. 
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western  High  School  are  particularly 
proud  of  basketball  coach  Steve  David 
and  the  var.sity  team  members  who  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  20  out  of  20  .scheduled 
.reason  basketball  games. 

I  would  like  to  personally  commend  ilie 
fine  athletes  and  sportsmanship  of  tlie 
winning  team  members.  The  seniors  on 
the  team,  Tom  Oren,  Craig  Sutherland. 
Rich  Crawford,  and  Randy  Crowe  are  not 
only  fine  athletes  but  have  the  distinction 
of  belonging  to  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety as  well.  Special  congratulations  also 
fio  to  the  undercla-ssmen  membei's  of  the 
team,  Steve  Sewel).  Brian  Hudson,  and 
PeteHahn. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  CAN  HELP 


BASKETBALL  CHAMPS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 
Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  an- 
nounce that  Northwestern  High  School 
located  in  Northwestern  Howard  Coun- 
ty in  Indiana's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  the  special  honor  of  having  this 
year's  only  undefeated  basketball  team 
in  regular  season  play  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. This  is  the  first  time  in  the  histoi-y 
of  Northwestern  High  School,  which  was 
founded  In  1949,  that  the  school  has  had 
an  undefeated  basketball  team.  I  know 
that  the  students  and  teachers  of  North- 


HON.  THAD  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAmVES 
Monday.  March  10,  1975 

Ml'.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
inherent  dangers  in  excessive  Govei-n- 
ment  spending  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment regulations  of  our  economy.  I  am 
finnly  convinced  that  many  cunent  eco- 
nomic ilLs  are  caused,  to  a  large  degree, 
by  too  much  Government.  More  and 
more  Government  cannot  solve  problems 
caused  by  too  much  Government. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  faith  in  the 
private  sector  evidenced  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 
Private  Sector  Can  Lead  in  EcoNoMir 

Revitalization 
Over  a  century  ago  Thomas  Carlyle  de- 
scribed economics  as  "the  dismal  science." 
Arthur  D.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  recently  reminded  Congress 
of  that,  urging  that  the  gloomy  foi-ecasts 
coming  from  many  economists  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 

Mr.  Burns  believes  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  is  too  pessimistic  in 
doubting  whether  we  can  anticipate  a  turn- 
around in  the  recession  in  1975  after  all 
President  Pord  also  Is  warning  agahist  a 
panicky  reaction  to  economic  news,  especially 
the  recent  report  that  the  unemployment 
rate  had  reached  8.2  per  cent,  the  highest 
since  1941. 

Just  how  bad  is  our  economic  situation? 
There  is  an  old  truism  that  whether  we  de- 
.scribe  a  glass  of  water  as  half  empty  or  half 
full  depends  on  our  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
scant  comfort  to  the  man  in  the  unemploy- 
ment line,  but  the  labor  statistics  also  were 
telling  us  that  91.8  per  cent  of  Americans 
in  the  labor  market  are  holding  Jobs.  That's 
84.6  million  people,  providing  goods  and 
services  worth  $1.5  trillion,  still  a  phenom- 
enal outpourhig  of  production  by  an>-  stand- 
ards. 

Moreover,  the  resources  committed  to  cush- 
ioning the  privations  of  the  unemploved  are 
greater  today  than  at  any  time  Ui  the  past, 
especially  during  the  depression  yeai-s  of  the 
1930s  wliich  are  being  recalled  for  compari- 
son with  our  cun'ent  recession. 

Members  of  Congress  would  not  be  Polly- 
annas  if  they  took  tlie  time  to  consider  the 
positive  aspects  of  our  economic  picture  be- 
fore embarking  on  dramatic  programs  aimed 
at  treating  the  negative  aspects.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  remember  that  overreacting  to  the 
evidence  of  resession  makes  recession  worse 
by  crippling  the  area  of  the  economy  which 
is  8tin  healthy  and  needs  to  get  healthier  to 
reduce  ujiempioymcnt. 
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President  Ford  has  programmed  a  $52  btl- 
lioa  deficit  Into  the  next  federal  budget. 
Congrees  has  shown  little  Inclination  to  make 
the  sacrifices  in  federal  spending  which 
would  hold  the  deficit  even  to  that  great 
size.  The  unemployment  rate  Is  being  cited 
as  a  reason  for  bigger  tax  cuts  and  bigger 
make-work  programs — and  consequently  a 
bigger  deficit. 

A  ballooning  federal  deficit  can  have  only 
tvi'O  consequences.  One  of  them  is  to  drain 
capital  away  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  which  creates  productive  jobs  with 
its  capital  investments.  The  other  is  a  reck- 
less expansion  of  the  money  supply  which 
wtU  subject  the  healthy  part  of  our  economy 
to  Xiu-ther  ravages  of  inflation,  the  most 
serious  threat  it  faces. 

One  thing  that  should  make  any  econ- 
omist dismal  these  days  is  the  possibility 
that  Congress  will  throw  all  caution  to  the 
winds  in  borrowing  and  spending  under  the 
mistaken  Impression  that  government  can 
cure  this  recession.  In  so  doing  it  would  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  which  is  where  the  seeds  of  recov- 
ery must  inevitably  take  root. 


PAIR  TRADE  LAWS  MEAN  PRICE 

nxiNQ 


HON.  ROBERT  MrCLORY 

OF   n-t-lNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  exemp- 
tions from  anUtmst  laws  have  a  way  of 
Impeding  competition  and  providing  ar- 
tificially high  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29,  1975,  I 
Introduced  Hit.  2390  to  repeal  exemp- 
tions In  the  Federal  antitnist  laws  relat- 
ing to  fair  trade  laws.  This  bill,  referred 
to  as  "The  Price  Reduction  Act  of  1975." 
is  a  companion  meastu'e  to  S.  408  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator  Ed 
Brooke  of  Msissachusetts.  The  measure 
is  directed  at  retail  price  fixing  which  Is 
engaged  in  through  contracts  between 
manufacturers  or  distributors  and  retail 
merchants — ^fixing  the  retail  prices  of 
certain  ti°ademar^:s  or  brand  name 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  convincing  edi- 
torial in  support  of  the  measure  which 
Senator  Brooke  and  I  are  sponsoring 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  March  9  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star.  I  am  pleased  to 
attach  a  copy  of  this  editorial  to  these 
remarks  for  the  benefit  and  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  those  concerned 
with  this  issue: 

Fmz  Tsaoe — OB   Price   Fixing? 

"Pair  trade"  laws  have  outlived  whatever 
usefulness  they  bad,  if  indeed  they  ever 
had  any.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  move 
is  afoot  again  in  Congress  to  repeal  leglsla- 
tion  that  aUows  manufacturers  to  dictate 
the  price  at  which  retailers  must  sell  their 
products.  The  chance  of  success  this  time 
looks  surprisingly  good;  •    ■ 

In  fact,  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
to  testify  in  favor  of  retaining  fair  trade 
laws.  After  three  days  of  hearings  last  month, 
the  subcommittee  decided  to  hold  another 
two-day  session  In  April  Just  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  can  say  he  didn't  have  an  op- 
portunity- to  be  heard.  U  all  goes  well,  the 
Senate  should  hare  a  repealer  approved  by 
the  end  of  spring  and,  hopefully,  the  Houw 
won't  be  far  behind.  Hoiise  Judiciary  CJpio- 
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mittee  Chairman  Peter  Rodlnoi  Jr.  has  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  shortly. 

"Pair  trade"  actually  is.  a  misnomer  foe 
trade"  laws.  They  certainly  are  unfair  to 
the  consumers  who,  according  to  Senator 
Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  are  pay- 
ing an  unnecessary  $2.1  billion  each  year 
because  of  them.  Brooke,  chief  sponsor  of 
the  Senate  repeal  bill,  calls  the  laws  a  "form 
of  legalized  price  fixing." 

Pair  trade  legislation  was  first  introduced 
in  Congress  in  1914.  but  untU  the  Depres- 
sion of  tlie  1930s  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  after  widespread  price 
wars  of  the  early  Depression  years  prompted 
several  state.s  to  pass  such  laws,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  one  enacted  in  Illinois.  Fair 
trade  legislation  gained  further  momentum 
after  Congress  passed  the  MiUer-Tydings  Act 
of  1937,  which  exempted  the  state  laws  from 
federal  antitrust  laws.  This  enabled  goods 
with  fair-traded  prices  affixed  to  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1951  narrowed  the  efi'ect  of  the 
Miller-Tydings  Act,  Congress  responded  by 
broadening  it  again  in  1952  through  the 
McOuire  Act.  Every  attempt  since  then  to 
repeal  the  federal  legislation  has  failed. 

At  one  time,  46  states  had  fair  trade  laws. 
Tliat  number  has  dropped  to  3S  now  but 
It  still  means  that  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  country  is  covered  by  this  nefarious 
price-fixing  practice,  including  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Senator  Brooke  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  a  quantity  of  Bayer  aspirin  costing 
.?1.48  in  the  fair-trade  state  of  Maryland 
costs  99  cents  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  no  fair  trade  law.  The  Brooke 
bill,  and  a  companion  measure  In  the  House 
authored  by  Representative  Robert  McClory, 
would  repeal  federal  legislation  that  exempts 
the  state  laws  from  the  national  antitrust 
act.  If  passed,  this  would  open  the  state  laws 
to  legal  challenge  and  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  strike  them  down 
as  violations  of  antitrust  laws. 

An  Indication  of  the  way  sentiment  Is 
moving  toward  repeal  is  the  support  Brooke's 
legislation  has  gained  across  party  and  ideo- 
logical lines.  Two  formerly  strong  pro-fair 
trade  senators,  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  didn't  show  up  to  defend  the 
laws  at  the  Senate  bearings.  Support  for  re- 
peal also  has  come  from  the  Ford  admin- 
istration. 

The  main  argument  underlying  fair  trade 
laws  is  that  small  businessmen  need  pro- 
tection from  price  cutting  by  discount  bouses 
and  large  chain  stores.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  witnesses  at  the  Senate  hearing,  however, 
that  a  study  of  small  business  failures  be- 
tween 1933  and  1958  showed  no  difference  in 
the  failure  rate  between  states  with  fair 
trade  laws  and  those  without.  Thomas  Kau- 
per,  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  antitrust  division,  argued 
that  fair  trade  laws  actually  stifle  competi- 
tion, protect  inefficient  retailers,  discourage 
marketing  Innovations  and  discourage  the 
establishment  of  new  small  businesses. 

Another  argument  by  fair  trade  propo- 
nents is  that  it  protects  a  trademark's  integ- 
rity. This  is  a  sham  that  attempts  to  equate 
high  prices  and  good  merchandise.  Its  like 
saying  that  Arab  oil  at  an  OPEC-fixed  price 
of  about  til  a  barrel  is  better  than  it  was 
at  the  old  $3  a  barrel  price  established  In 
the  marketplace. 

With  inflation  picking  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers on  every  side,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all 
to  continue  to  maintain  artificially  high 
prices  through  "fair  trade"  laws.  One  wit- 
ness at  the  Senate  hearings  estimated  that 
retail  prices  on  "fair-traded"  items  are 
around  20  percent  higher  in  states  that  have 
the  laws. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Lewis  Engman  made  this  observation  dur- 
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ing  the  Senate  bearings:  "I  have  tried  to. 
think  of  any  argument  in  favor  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  fair  trade  laws  which  I  would 
be  wUling  to  make  publicly,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  any."  Neither  can  we. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF    VEKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will,  I 
am  convinced,  go  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating the  energy  crisis  which  is  so 
much  a  threat  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  well-being  of  the  country 
and  which  will  save  1  million  barrels  rf 
oil  per  day  by  1980  and  over  2  million 
per  day  by  1985. 

The  Congress  is  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  in  the  economy  and 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Our  great 
industries  and  businesses  require  an  ade- 
quate and  certain  flow  of  petroleum  to 
sustain  productivity  and  employment 
and  to  instill -confidence  In  the  market- 
place. Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
is  vulnerable  to  economic  pressure  from 
foreign  oil-producing  nations,  because  it 
imports  40  percent  of  Its  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Moreover,  we  are  advised  that  do- 
mestic energy  sources  may  be  exhausted 
within  25  years  if  the  existing  consump- 
tion growth  pattern  continues.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  need  not  speed  helplessly  down 
the  road  to  economic  and  social  ruin  for 
we  can  act  decisively  to  conserve  our  en- 
ergy supplies  and  use  them  more  effi- 
ciently. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  crude 
oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  afr^ 
tributable  to  gasoline  consumed  in  auto- 
mobiles so  it  is  eminently  logical  that 
conservation  measures  applied  to  such 
use  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
total  supply  of  gasoline  and  other  petro- 
leum products.  One  of  the  most  appro- 
priate measures  we  can  take  Is  to  quicken 
the  shift  of  consumer  demand  toward 
more  efBcient  automobiles.  Recent  stud- 
ies indicate  Uiat,  when  present  automo- 
bile technology,  the  fuel  efficiency  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  could  be  increased 
by  60  percent  by  1980  without  further 
delays  in  implementing  ttie  emission- 
control  standards  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  reduce  consumption  of 
gasoline  by  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
more  efficient  automobiles  through  a  sys- 
tem of  excise  taxes  and  tax  credits  which 
will  result  in  an  estimated  savings  of  1 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1980  and 
2  million  per  day  by  1985.  My  bill  begins 
with  the  model  year  1977,  levies  a  tax  on 
cars  with  urban  fuel  economy  below  15.5 
miles  per  gallon  and  provides  rebates  to 
buyers  of  cars  with  fuel  economies  of  17.9 
and  above.  The  breakrevea  point  becomes 
more  stringent  each  year  until  the  model 
year  1982  the  tax  is  levied  below  21.^ 
miles  per  gallon  and  the  rebate  Is.  glTen 
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above  22.5  miles  per  gallon.  Fmther,  the 
bill  prohibits  the  marketing,  through  a 
high— 50  percent — excise  tax  on  very  in- 
efficient cars,  beginning  in  model  year 
1978  with  cars  below  13  miles  per  gallon 
and  proceeding  upwards  until  leveling  off 
at  25  miles  per  gallon  in  1985.  The  sched- 
ule of  excise  tax/rebates  follows  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks.  The  tax/rebate 
system  terminates  with  model  year  1982, 
but  we  are  left  with  minimum  miles-per- 
gallon  requirements  in  order  to  prevent 
the  industiT  from  backsliding  as  it  has  in 
recent  years.  I  a.ssume  modest  improve- 
ments in  technology  in  the  1980-85  pe- 
riod, enough  to  improve  fuel  economy  by 
1985  to  85  percent  over  1975  standards. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Detroit  is  capable 
of  such  improvements. 

Aside  from  the  great  improvements  in 
energy  conservation  this  bill  would  stim- 
ulate, it  would  provide  additional  eco- 
nomic benefits.  The  demand  elasticity  in 
the  auto  industry  ranges  from  0.6  to  1.5. 
If  an  average  elasticity  of  1.0  is  taken, 
then  a  1 -percent  reduction  in  price 
would  achieve  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
demand.  A  tax  credit  amounting  to  10 
percent,  for  example,  would  substantially 
shift  demand  to  smaller  cars  as  well  as 
increase  total  unit  demand.  Accor^ng  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  each  bil- 
lion dollars  in  increased  demand  for 
small  cars — 250,000  cars — would  gener- 
ate a  substantial  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy includhig  $1  billion  in  GNP,  $525 
million  in  wages  and  salaries— $240  mil- 
lion m  the  auto  Industry,  60.000  addi- 
tional Jobs— 22,000  in  the  auto  industry, 
and  $750  million  in  personal  Income 
throughout  the  whole  economy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  although  tiie  tax/ 
rebate  system  is  skewed  In  the  direction 
of  the  rebate,  my  revenue  analysis  shows 
in  model  years  1977  and  1978  revenues 
will  greatly  exceed  rebates,  perhaps  by 
as  much  as  $1  billion.  The  excess  Is  to 
be  placed  in  a  trust  fund  for  use  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Agency— ERDA— for 
development  of  conservation  technol- 
ogies and  alternative  energy  sources. 

Other  significant  features  of  the  bill 
include  the  following: 

All  models  are  labeled  with  their  rated 
fuel  economy  and  the  tax/rebate 
awarded. 

There  are  penalties  for  anyone  making 

a  business  of  altering  cars  after  sale  In 

such  a  way  as  to  degrade  performance. 

Foreign  cars  are  eligible  for  the  tax 

but  not  the  rebate. 

Emergency  and  law  enforcement  vehi- 
cles are  exempted. 

The  Director  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  directed  to  develop 
tests  to  determine  that  the  fuel  economy 
J^tes  can  be  reasonably  maintained  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  car. 

I  feel  this  kind  of  legislation,  Mr. 
SPMker,  is  much  preferable  to  either 
further  price  increases  or  rationing  of 
gasoline.  Our  citizens  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther price  rises,  and  rationing  would  be 
▼ery  expensive  and  clumsy  to  administer. 
It  pennlts  the  consumer  to  spend  less  on 
luel  and  more  on  the  rest  of  his  mai*et 
Basket  It  is  not  punitive  to  the  auto- 
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maker,  but  Instead  gives  a  positive  In-  ten  to  advise  that  he  believes  the  House 

centive  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  more  investigation  of  the  CIA  is  an  unneces- 

c<mservatlon-mInded     and     Innovative  saiy   duplication   of   the   investigation 

portions  of  our  automobile  industry.  The  bemg  undertaken  by  the  Senate, 
i-evenues  Initially  generated  win  be  put        He  feels  so  strongly  about  this  matter 

to  a  use  germane  to  the  legislation.  And,  that  he  wants  it  brought  to  the  attention 

in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  it  of  other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 

goes  a  long  way  toward  freeing  us  from  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  to  inform  my 

dependence    on    insecure    foreign    oil  colleagues  about  his  views : 
supplies.  Mf.NDoTA  Heights,  Minn., 

I  Introduce  this  legislation  with  the  Fettruary  27,  isrj. 

justifiable  expectation  that  its  passage  CoBgreb.snian  ai,bekt  Quie, 

will  constitute  a  gieat  step  in  our  efforts  ^«<*«'"<»'  BuUding,  Fort  SneUing. 

to  overcome  the  energy  crisis  and  estab-  ^'- ''<»«''  ^»««- 

lish  a  firm  ba.sp  fnr  thp  f>nnf<niio/i  «/.«  COMCREssMAN  Quie:   The  purpose  of  this 

rTr^t    „\^    e^»i    ^^  ,  <^°"*™"ed  eco-  letter  is  to  register  a  strong  protest  against 

nomlc    and    social    development    of    our  the  House  of  Represe,itativ^  propoidhe^ 

country.  uigs  on  the  CIA.  I  can  see  no  significant 

I  include  the  following  inf onnation :  value  in  reproducing  a  study  which  is  going 

FxrisF  Tflv/RPBflTP  Qrucniii  r  *°  ***  *°"*  *^y  *^*  Senate.  It  seems  to  be  a 

EXCISE  TAX/REBATE  SCHEDULE  colossal  waste  of  time  and  money. 

-  — — — ■ That  the  House  of  Representatives  would 

Model  year  and  rated  (hH  economy  Rebate  waste  time  doing  this  indicates  to  me,  and 

—              to  people  I  have  talked  to,  that  whatever 

1977.  leadership   there   is  in  the  House  has  lost 

Above23.5 i  qoo  '''■*«'i  of  why  you  wei-e  all  elected. 

?it!Sl?K I".";i;"-  '900  It  might  also  seem  that  there  would  be 

17  5  to  195  "  vSi  '^**"*  Important  issues  for  me  to  correspond 

\b.S  to  n'.b *o  you  about.  However,  I  am  trying  to  express 

13.5  to  15.5 1..IIIIII" 1266  "*y  disgust  and  frustration  with  what  I  con- 

Be'owia.S :  1250  aider  to  be  a  "do-nothing"  Congress.  I  hope 

Alive  24  5  1000  *^**  yo«  m'eht  be  able  to  use  this  letter  m 

22.5  to  24.5.""."."" MO  ^°*®  ™*'iner  to  generate  some  constrtictlve 

20.5to22.5 ""'.'. 700  'WJtlon  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

i|-5to20.5 500  Yours  truly, 

I6.Stol8.5 r-  ^  TP-  w^^ 

I4.5tol6.5 1266  C.  G.  KRt-SK,  P j;. 

13.0to  14.5 i;i: I  250 

Below  13 m  I 

1979:  

Abov«25.S •. : 1  000     _                 

23.5to25.5 :;;:::       '900   bank  official  helps  customers 

lll^lli ■ ISSl         ^    MEETING    ECONOMIC    DIFFI- 

RsiiiM:!::::::::::::-" ^     culties 

i5.5toi7.5 ..-ii;i"i;i". V406  

^^u:::~:::— -:::::::::::::--     "?5      HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

*|»»«2|5. ;  1,000  OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

22:5 10 24.5:::::::::::;:::;;::::::::::;::::::  TOO         ^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA TIVFS 

mtoMJ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::      ,^  Monday.  March  10. 1975 

letols.':*:::::""::::::::: ": isSo     ^^'-  coughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  at  a 

,  "[^"••s m  t»»ne  when  our  Nation  Is  suffering  from 

Ahi¥e27.5  1000  *^®  gravest  economic  crisis  since  the 

2551027.5 :-:.:::;:;::::::;:  soo  Oreat  Depres.sion.  it  Ukes  the  resources 

in  sill ^  and  concerted  efforts  of  all  sectors  of 

i9.5to2i.5"^I"""I"";"I"I" society  to  restore  economic  stability.  No 

^J^??i '*M  longer  can  we  afford  to  sit  back  apathet- 

1982:      ^  ically  and  leave  the  repairs  to  others. 

^VLn\- ''2S2  *^^y  through  the  united  endeavors  of 

3:1  Jo  26  5 -  700  government,  bushiess.  the  academic  com- 

22.5to24.5 :.:::::::::::  soo  munlty.   and  pnvate  citizens  will   the 

mV2\1 ■ VsM  vitality  of  America  be  preserved. 

Bdow2o."."::::i:::;::"ii:":":::::::;:;       o)     ^^^  complex  problems  require  imagi- 

. native  and  Innovative  approaches  for 

>  bd$e  tax.  their  resolution.  We  should  provide  pub- 

» 50  pereent  ot  purchase  price.  lie  recognition,  moreover,  for  those  who 

. _  dare  to  be  creaUve  and  have  the  fortitude 

.  JS?*^- J^•  "]■  '**'•  '<*«<i»<«  leriBinates  with  moM  year  to  test  novel  Ideas.  I  therefore  ask  my  col- 

\!^SiSmI  S  riSS!  "^  '""'""•  *"•'  •*•**''  *•  leagues  In  Congress  to  join  me  in  salut- 

jg0:Brto««i22 50  percent  of  purehase  price.  *ng  a  young  woman  for  her  resom-ceful- 

.l»S^.1S^e"-after:"Biiow-      0^.  ness  and  compassion. 
25.  Ms.  Noreen  Lawless,  the  loan  manager 

— — ^^^— ^  of  the  Suburban  Bank  of  Norristown, 

„^^^ ^*-'  ****  performed  a  most  unusual  and 

HOUSE  INVESTIGATION  OP  CIA  c<Hnmendable  service.  Troubled  by  the 

high  unonployment  rate  of  the  bank's 

linM    AIDEDT  u    nine  delinquent  loan  customers,  she  began 

nvn.  AUICHI    n.  (|UIE  contacting  area  businesses  in  an  effort 

or  aoNNKsoTA  to  secure  work  for  these  people,  nuough 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Ms-  lAwless'  efforts.  47  pec^le  have  ob- 

Monday.  March  10.  1975  ***^  '?"■  *'  Part-tlme  employment 

»,     «T««   .,     ^    ^  ranging  from  InduBtrlal  plant  palntlns 

Mr.  QUp.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  to  secretarial  duties.  Her  concern  and 

constituents.  iSr.  C.  O.  Kruse,  has  writ-  dedication  certainly  deserve  our  sincere 
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giatitude.  Not  only  has  she  restored  dig- 
nity to  the  lives  of  many,  but  she  has  also 
provided  an  encouraging  example  and 
incentive  for  everyone  disturbed  by  these 
unfortimate  times. 

Mr.  John  Carr,  president  of  Suburban 
Bank  of  Norristow-n.  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  the  atmosphere 
which  fosters  such  public -spirited  en- 
deavors of  his  employees.  I  am  sui-e  that 
Mr.  Carr  recognizes  the  asset  he  has  in 
Ms.  Lawless.  I  am  certain,  moreover,  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending 
thanks  to  Ms.  Lawless  for  her  unique 
contribution  in  trjins  to  overcome  our 
economic  difficulties;. 


GHANA    CELEBRATES    ISTH    ANNI- 
VERS.\RY  OF  INDEPENDE^TCE 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    Of OSOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

MondaiJ.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georfeia.  Mr.  Spe.iker, 
on  March  6,  1975,  Ghana  celebrated  the 
18th  anniversary  of  her  independence. 

As  part  of  the  obser\'ances  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ghana,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  a  statement  which  illustrates 
the  vitality  and  detennination  of  the 
people  of  Ghana,  and  their  desire  to  de- 
velop a  friendly  partnership  with  the 
American  people. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  E.  Quarm.  Am- 
bassador from  Ghana  to  the  United 
States,  kindly  provided  tliis  paper.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  congratulate  Ambassador 
Quarm  and  the  people  of  Ghana  for 
their  nation's  achievements  and  prog- 
ress, and  to  extend  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  and  leadership  in  Africa 
and  the  world. 

The  statement  follows: 
Ghana    Celeprates    18th    Annrtrsary    op 

IlTOEPEKDENCK 

Ghana  Is  today  celebrating  the  eigliteenth 
RHiiiversary  of  her  independence,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  world  is  beset  by  inflation 
coupled  with  sharp  Increases  in  the  prices 
of  petroleum  products.  Nonetheless,  Gban» 
is  forging  ahead  with  determination  in  her 
developnieut  programme  aimed  at  raising 
the  .standard  of  living  of  her  people. 

Tliree  years  ago  the  Government  of  Ghana 
addressed  herself  to  the  major  task  of  mak- 
ing the  country  self-reliant  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  within  her  resources.  The 
Government  therefore  placed  emphasis  on 
agriculture  development  as  the  general 
strategy  to  spearhead  the  country's  econom- 
ic development.  The  adoption  of  this  policy 
was  dictated  by  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
economy  at  that  time,  and  Ghanaians  were 
called  upon  to  master  all  available  resources 
to  produce  the  food  needed  by  the  nation. 
The  programme  known  as  "Operation  Feed 
Yourself"  was  regarded  as  an  emergency 
operation  aimed  at  reducing  the  country's 
crippling  dependence  on  food  imports.  The 
years  1973-74  were  therefore  declared  to  be 
"Agricultural  War  Years ",  devoted  to  the 
increased  production  of  selected  crops  and 
livestock.  The  basic  jjolicy  under  the  pro- 
gramme Is  the  rapid  and  orderly  develop- 
znent  of  agrlciilture  towards  self-BuiSciency 
in  food  and  raw  materials  and  the  diversi- 
fication of  agricultural  exports. 

Produotlon  targete  bare  been  exceeded, 
and    Ghana    has    become    self-sufRcient    In 
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maize — the  staple  food  of  the  majority — 
which  used  to  be  Imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Rice  production  has  reached  70  per  cent 
of  tlie  national  need  and  Gtiana  hopes  to 
become  seU-sufflcient  in  rice  this  year. 

The  success  story  of  the  economic  recovery 
during  the  past  three  years  will  for  long  be 
remembered.  The  strict  discipline  Injected 
into  the  economy  by  the  Government  since 
coming  into  ofSce  has  paid  off  so  well  that 
the  country  has  been  able  to  record  a  bahince 
of  trade  svirplus  for  the  first  time  iu  the  past 
two  successive  years. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Government  has  introduced  .schemes 
for  accelerated  improvement  in  housing, 
health  and  education.  A  crash  progranMne 
on  low-cost  houses  for  the  low-income  group 
is  being  pursued  vigorously  and  work  is  in 
progress  to  complete,  this  year  alone,  Eome 
live  tlioii.sand  houses  started  under  the 
f  .-h^me. 

A  new  "He.ilth-on-Wheel.';"  scheme,  aimed 
at  providing  more  adequate  medical  serv- 
icos  for  the  rural  areas  through  mobile  clin- 
ics, hn'.  also  been  instituted. 

The  Government  has  recently  launched  a 
five-year  development  plan  aimed  at  effect- 
ing a  structural  transformation  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  and  promoting  full  and  efii- 
cient  use  of  nil  of  the  nation's  resources. 

The  Government  of  Ghana  has  always  en- 
couraged foreign  paxtlclpation  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  during  the  past  year  many  foreign 
companies,  including  United  States  busl- 
nesse.s.  took  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of 
fiscal  and  t.ix  incentives  and  good  infra- 
structure to  invest  in  Ghana.  Tlie  country 
continued  to  maintain  very  fruitful  partner- 
ships with  United  States  companies,  such  as 
Kal.-;er  Aluminum,  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Union  Carbide,  and  Star-Kist. 

To  give  practical  expression  to  our  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors,  Ghana  is  exporting 
electrical  power  to  Togo  and  Dahomey  and 
continues  to  pursue  a  policy  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  with  all  countries. 

We  are  determined  to  succeed,  and  with 
hard  work  and  the  sympathetic  co-operation 
of  our  friends,  we  are  sure  we  will. 


March  10,  1975 


DR.  BORGES  DESERVES  HIGHEST 
PRAISE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    ai.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  and  phrases  such  as 
"thank  you"  or  "job  well  done"  are  used 
constantly — especially  by  those  in  our 
profession.  Overuse  has  numbed  our 
sen-ses  to  their  real  meaning.  Persistent 
use  of  flattei-y  has  often  rendered  the 
compliment  pointless. 

However,  the  need  arises  when  it  is 
essential  to  say  "thanks"  with  a  very  spe- 
cial emphasis  and  meaning.  This  Is  one  of 
those  times. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  outstanding  service  of  Dr.  Rose 
Borges  of  Dighton.  Mass.  Her  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  renowned  skill  In  the 
teaching  field  deseri'e  the  highest  praise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  chance  to  learn  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Dr.  Borges.  A  short 
biography  highlighted  Uae  progi'am  at  a 
recent  testimonial  In  her  behalf.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 


Dr.   Bose   K.    Bobges 

Dr.  Rose  E.  Borges  was  bom  in  Dighton. 
Mas.=achii3et',s  on  Dec.  28,  1906,  one  of  eight 
children  born  to  Manuel  S.  and  Annie  Borges. 

She  graduated  from  the  Dighton  South 
Sciiool,  the  BMC  Dmfee  High  Scliool  in  Fall 
Ri.er.  received  a  B.S.  In  Education  and  a 
Jlasicts  iu  Education  from  Brldgewater 
.'itp.te  Teachers  College  and  continued  on  for 
a  Do-toiate  In  Education  from  Calvin  College 
i-  Bo  t->n  in  1958. 

Dr.  Borges  has  the  distinction  of  being 
tixe  hrsi  and  only  woman  bom  and  brought 
up  iu  Dighton  to  have  earned  a  Doctorate 
in  Education. 

Slio  taught  at  the  Flat  Rock  School,  the 
E;>u  'n  School,  the  North  Primary  School  and 
the  Dighton  Elementary  School.  She  was 
un.',"in:o\iFly  voted  as  Supervising  Principal 
of  tl'.e  Fleni.  School  in  1960,  helping  and 
j.,ulUin;-.  the  c'l-.iidreu  of  Dighton  these  many 
ye!ir<;. 

la  ;959.  while  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  she 
<  ry.iriied  the  Camp  Alegre  Teachers  Assocla- 
i\iy.:  ,kid  was  elected  president. 

'-'cr  many  educational  memberships  in- 
•  I'.up  the  Dighton  Teachers  Assoc.,  Bristol 
Count V  Teachers  Assoc.,  Mass.  Klem.  Teachers 
Asso:.  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
As^oc. 

Her  civic  and  charitable  memberships  in- 
clude organizing  the  P.A.CJj.  of  Dighton. 
serving  as  its  president  for  five  years,  and 
also  serving  as  secretary  and  treas\u-er  of 
the  3ratc  Supreme  Council.  She  organized  the 
D!{  liton  Girl  Scout  Troop  and  served  as  lead- 
er it  r  two  years.  She  held  office  in  the  Digh- 
ton Rock  Grange  and  holds  a  silver  star 
cerimcate  of  membership.  She  is  a  member 
of  tlie  Mass  State  Grange  and  a  Seventh  De- 
gree  .Member  of  the  National  Grange. 

She  is  a  ch:"rter  niember  of  the  Dighton 
Historical  Society  and  works  with  the  Jr. 
Historical  Socle  I  y  as  well  as  with  other  youth 
groups. 

Many  years  were  spent  working  on  the 
Dighton  Rehoboth  Regional  Scholarship 
Fund  and  Uie  Edwin  R.  Wyeth  Scholarship 
Fund.  During  Dighton's  250th  Anniversary, 
she  was  Pageant  Cliairman  for  the  Di^toa 
Elementary  School. 

She  proved  to  be  an  ardent  worker  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  was  director  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  She  was  instrumental  In 
organizing  the  P.T.A.  of  Dighton. 

Dr.  Borges  also  holds  memberships  In  the 
Colmbra  Club.  St.  Peter's  Women's  Guild. 
the  National  Federation  of  Bepubltcan  Wom- 
en, the  Taunton  Area  Mental  Health,  and 
tiie  Dighton  CoimcU  on  Aging. 

We  extend  to  Dr.  Rose  E.  Borges  our  best 
wlir.hes  for  a  long,  happy  and  healthful  retire- 
ment with  many  pleasant  memories  of  her 
contribution  to  the  Town  of  Dighton. 


OREGON  3   VOICE   OP   DEMOCRACY 
WINNER 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

or   OREGON 
IN  THE  liOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 

we  live  in  an  age  of  antilieroes,  of  anti- 
patriotism,  of  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  our  system  of  government.  It  is 
very  heartening  to  me  to  come  across  a 
young  adult  who  is  able  to  sort  a  little 
of  tlie  wheat  from  the  chaff— one  who 
is  able  to  cope  with  the  confusion  around 
us  and  stiQ  see  how  many  of  the  basic 
premises  and  Ideals  of  cur  country's 
founders  arc  still  sound. 


March  10,  1975 

Gregory  Shook,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, is  a  junior  at  Benson  High  School 
in  Portland,  and  is  the  son  of  Ronald 
and  Charmalne  Shook.  He  is  the  Oregon 
State  winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars-sponsored  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Comgressional  Record  his 
speech  which  gives  us  all  a  fresh  look 
at  a  seemingly  passe  quality:  good 
citizenship  and  its  value  in  our  society 
today: 

Mr   RtSPONSIBIUTY    AS    A    CinzEN 

(By  Gregory  Shook) 

The  13  original  colonies  had  a  population 
of  3  million  people.  Half  of  them  were  under 
16,  and  90  percent  lived  off  the  land.  In  200 
years,  America  has  become  a  nation  of  205 
million  people  of  which  66  percent  live  In 
large  couununltles. 

With  Increasing  urbanization,  America 
today  faces  depersonalization  and  com- 
puterization that  could  never  have  been  en- 
visioned by  the  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

However,  we  should  not  forget  or  ignore 
their  ideals  of  hunxan  dignity  and  freedom. 
Those  ideas,  which  inspired  our  Independ- 
ence, are  stiU  vital,  but  are  merely  being 
tested  in  new  ways.  Since  this  society  pro- 
vides equal  opportunity  and  full  citizenship 
for  all  of  its  members,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  respond  to  these  provisions  with 
the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

After  our  country's  Independence,  there 
were  many  problems  which  oiu-  forefathers 
faced  In  order  for  America  to  become  a  self- 
sufficient  republic  and  to  develop  good  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  It  was  people, 
united  and  working  together  for  a  common 
cause,  who  solved  these  problems.  The  mo- 
tivation and  loyalty  of  these  people  should 
be  emulated  and  respected  in  order  to  renew 
the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Contemporary  society  must  also  work  to- 
gether in  order  to  solve  common  problems 
and  achieve  common  goals  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  Uves  of  future  generations. 

Diulng  the  last  presidential  election,  ap- 
proximately 68  percent  of  all  registered  vot- 
ers participated.  Voting  is  one  of  the  great- 
est prlvUeges  of  our  citizenship.  It  is  Imper- 
ative that  each  citizen  become  an  informed 
voter.  Know  what  candidates  stand  for  and 
vote  for  those  who  will  best  represent  your 
views.  One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  a  de- 
mocracy is  an  uninformed  public,  for  history 
has  shown  that  when  the  people  become 
weak,  the  dictator  becomes  strong.  United, 
our  democracy  will  stand  strong.  In  order  to 
solve  some  of  our  country's  current  problems 
and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  future  gen- 
erations, we  must  also  learn  to  practice  some 
self  sacrifice.  Many  American  people  take 
for  granted  that  the  excellent  provisions  of 
our  current  society  will  remain  here  forever, 
we  must  always  think  of  the  future,  and 
take  action  which  wUl  maintain  these  pro- 
visions. There  Is  no  need  for  us  to  devaluate 
our  life  style,  we  merely  need  to  alter  it  in 
order  to  conserve  our  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  to  maintain  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  want  others 
w  do  unto  you.  The  Golden  Rule,  which  Is  an 
ancient  rule  but  is  entirely  applicable  to 
modern  times.  We  must  attempt  to  be  ob- 
servant, knowledgeable,  discussant,  and  fl- 

le^'fortunall.***  "'"  P'°'''""'  ''^'''  "^  ^^'^ 
Our  Constitution  embodies  the  concept  of 
rt^ht"?  ^."i'"  ^^  guaranteeing  all  citizen^  the 
n.««L  J'^*'  "*'*'^y'  "'^^l  *^e  pursuit  of  hap. 
Ptaess  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  sex 

whi^wK  "**  *°  ***  *  member  of  a  country  in 
Of  th«  '^^o'-ament  respects  the  well  being 
or  the  people,  and  I  wiU.  as  a  responsible  clt- 
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Izen,  do  everything  In  my  power  to  defend 
these  inalienable  human  rights. 

Our  goal  is  to  forge  a  new  national  com- 
mitment, a  new  spirit,  a  spirit  which  vital- 
izes the  ideals  for  which  the  revolution  was 
fought,  a  spirit  which  will  unite  this  nation 
in  purpose  and  in  dedication  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  as  it  moves  into  its 
third  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution, 
over  half  of  the  revolutionary  army  was  un- 
der the  age  of  18.  It  seems  fitting,  then,  that 
the  young  people  of  today's  America  play  a 
vital  and  active  role  in  our  country's  growth. 

Many  people  have  devoted  their  entire 
lives  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  I, 
as  a  responsible  American  citizen,  shall  never 
stand  aside  and  wring  my  hands  in  the  face 
of  social  problems.  I  view  this  life  as  an  cq)- 
portunlty  and  challenge  to  inspire  deeper 
patriotism  and  loyalty  through  actions  and 
deeds,  for  to  me,  a  patriotic  spirit  will  keep 
America,  in  the  future,  the  free  democracy 
It  is  today. 


PRAYER  SHOULD  BE  RESTORED  TO 
ALL  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  my  bill  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  with  respect 
to  offering  prayer  in  pubUc  buildings.  I 
previously  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  91st,  92d,  and  93d  Congresses  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  94th  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  legislation. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
June  25.  1962,  in  Engle  against  Vltale. 
schoolchildren  have  not  been  allowed 
group  prayer  in  public  schools.  It  is 
Ironic  that  the  Court  opened  Its  session 
that  day  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
continues  even  now— with  the  heads  of 
those  assembled  bowed  and  the  bailiff 
asking  "God  preserve  this  honorable 
court." 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  "so  help  me  God."  In  the 
House  Chamber  over  the  Speaker's  desk 
is  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust,"  and  the 
House  opens  each  session  with  a  prayer 
from  the  Chaplain  whose  salary  is  paid 
from  public  funds. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion. Intended  that  separation  of  the 
church  and  state  be  taken  to  this 
extreme.  Public  reverence  in  the  history 
of  these  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
very  long  and  general  record.  We  began 
with  the  Pilgrims  whose  first  town  hall 
was  also  a  meeting  house  for  religious 
services.  Congress  opens  with  prayer  as 
do  other  legislative  assembhes.  Almost 
all  State  constitutions  invoke  God's  help. 
Repeatedly  our  Presidents  proclaim  na- 
tional days  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
God  is  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  on 
our  coins. 

Man  is  set  apart  from  the  animal  kuig- 
dom  by  his  power  to  think  and  to  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  most  basic  questions 
asked  by  each  person  Is  why  am  I  here 
and  by  what  power  was  I  created.  Seek- 
ing the  answer  to  this  question  has  kept 
philosophers  and  scientists  occupied  for 
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centuries.  The  most  widely  accepted 
answer  is  that  there  Is  a  prime  mover,  or 
a  God,  somewhere  that  created  man.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  Is  folly  to  place  a 
curtain  of  silence  over  such  a  troubling 
spiritual  question.  Schoolchildren  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  beliefs  of  the  men 
who  founded  this  country,  and  of  the 
thinking  of  great  thinkers  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  universe  and  man. 

My  fear  is  that  atheism  is  a  greater 
danger  to  the  American  way  of  life  than 
is  any  prayer  said  In  a  school.  Our  so- 
ciety is  troubled  today  with  a  lack  of 
values  and  our  young  people  are  seek- 
ing meaningful  guidance  with  which  to 
direct  their  lives.  Although  our  Nation 
when  it  was  founded  199  years  ago  was 
a  Christian  nation,  we  now  have  many 
religions  which  enrich  our  culture.  None- 
theless, the  majority  of  our  people  believe 
in  God.  and  we  are  letting  a  minority — 
atheists— decide  what  our  people  should 
do. 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  misapplied  a  great  consti- 
tutional provision,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
saying  a  prayer  would  be  embarrassing 
to  any  child,  nor,  can  I  see  how  an  of- 
ficial religion  would  be  established  under 
a  resolution  which  would  allow  those  who 
wish  to  say  a  prayer  to  say  one.  To  deny 
schoolchildren  this  voluntary  act.  I  feel, 
denies  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
in  the  splendid  heritage  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  suits  in  Federal  court  seek- 
ing to  stop  worship  services  at  the  White 
House,  and  religious  services  in  the  Capi- 
tol claiming  that  these  are  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  says  that: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  re.spectlng  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Objections  have  also  been  raised  to 
prayers  and  Bible  readings  by  U.S.  astro- 
nauts while  on  missions  in  space. 

It  seems  that  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion Is  Indeed  under  fire,  and  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  public  buildings  and  public 
institutions  benefit  from  prayers  said  In 
them  as  does  American  society.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
before  our  200th  birthday  so  that  prayer 
may  once  again  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  heritage. 


SOME  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT1VF.3 

Monday.  March  10,  1975 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  House  Small  Bushiess  Committee 
was  recently  expanded  and  enlarged  and 
provided  with  legislative  authority  which 
will  enable  the  committee  to  be  of  even 
greater  assistance  to  small  bustaessmen 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Tlirough  the  34  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  committee  as  a  select  committee  has 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  small  busi- 
nessmen—the committee  Is  nnfaiue  In 
that  much  of  its  work  involves  specific 
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problems  of  small  businessmen,  many  of 
these  problems  reaching  the  committee 
by  referral  of  Membere  of  the  House. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  members  of  the  committee  led 
the  successful  effort  to  have  the  Small 
Business  Administration  established  as  a 
temporary  agency  in  1953  and  as  a  per- 
manent agency  of  Government  in  1958. 

It  became  obvious  to  committee  mem- 
bers as  they  sought  to  assist  small  basi- 
ness  that  a  "one-stop  shop"  was  needed 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  champion 
the  cause  of  small  business  and  to  con- 
centitite  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  this  single  agency  con- 
sohdating  small  basiness  programs 
scattered  tlu'oughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  an  efficient  and  con- 
venient service  to  small  businessmen 
needing  assistance.  With  SBA  in  exist- 
ence any  small  businessman  no  longer 
had  to  ti-avel  from  agency  to  agency 
seeking  assistance. 

In  addition,  members  of  the  conunittee 
were  instrimiental  in  assuring  tlie  con- 
tinued independence  of  SBA. 

From  time  to  time  through  the  years, 
there  have  been  eflorts  to  return  the 
functions  of  SBA  to  one  of  the  big  de- 
partments— primarily  the  Department 
of  Commerce — removmg  SBA's  in- 
dependent status  and  transferring  the 
functions  of  SBA  to  a  big  bm-eaucracy. 

This  would  amount  to  turning  the 
clock  back  and  returning  this  small  busi- 
ness agency  to  a  subordinate  status. 

This  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
small  businessmen  and  our  committee 
in  bipartisan  efforts  have  successfully 
opposed  these  plans. 

Today  SBA  remains  sti'ong  and  in- 
dependent. 

The  committee's  as.sistance  to  small 
businessmen  can  be  cited  from  year  to 
year — and  there  were  many  such  in- 
stances in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Examples  of  the  casework  of  the  com- 
mittee are  immense,  and  a  few  are  cited 
as  follows : 

Diu^ng  the  93d  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee continued  to  function  in  its  role 
as  a  service  committee  for  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Thus,  numerous  problems 
encountered  by  the  small  basiness  con- 
stituents of  the  Members  were  reviewed 
by  the  committee  and  its  staff.  A  num- 
ber of  the  matters  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Members  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  information  useful  to  the 
Members  in  responding  to  their  con- 
stituents. In  many  instances,  the  mat- 
ters required  investigations,  studies,  and 
meetings  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
often  resulted  in  remedial  administrative 
action  helpful  to  the  small  businessmen. 
The  matters  handled  by  the  committee 
cover  a  wide  field,  as  can  be  seen  from 
e.xamples  cited  below. 

Due  to  the  energy  crisis,  many  Mem- 
bere  communicated  with  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  their  small  business  con- 
stituents who  were  affected  by  the  Man- 
datory Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
The  committee  contacted  appropriate 
State  petroleum  allocation  offices,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  major  oil  companies,  and  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  now  the  Fedei-al 
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Energy  Administration,  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  status  of  and  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  applications  for  allocations  of 
petroleum  products  as  provided  for  under 
the  act.  Subsequent  to  such  contacts  and 
action  by  the  appropriate  company  or 
agency,  many  small  business  petroleum 
marketers  and  small  business  purchasers 
who  needed  petroleum  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  manufacturing  or  retail  oper- 
ation were  able  to  obtain  the  needed 
Ijroduct. 

Gasoline  retailers  who  had  been  termi- 
nated by  their  suppliers  were  assisted 
Major  oil  companies  were  contacted  and 
appropriate  Federal  statutes  cited  point- 
ing out  the  requirement  that  suppliers 
continue  to  do  business  with  their  dis- 
tributors. Subsequent  to  these  contacts, 
small  business  distributors  obtained  lease 
renewals  and  a  resumption  of  their  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products. 

Members  and  their  small  businc&.s 
constituents  were  helped  in  obtaining 
aaswers  to  questions  and  mterpreta- 
tions  regarding  Cost  of  Living  Council 
phase  IV  oil  regulations.  Contacts  were 
made  with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
and  later,  the  Federal  Energy  Office — 
which  subsequently  assumed  administra- 
tion of  price  controls  on  petroleum — 
concerning  the  needs  of  .small  business 
petroleum  marketers  for  price  increases, 
especially  tlie  needs  of  the  commission 
ageiits  who  were  discriminated  against 
when  i>ermission  was  given  to  distribu- 
tors to  increase  prices  to  reflect  an  in- 
crease in  their  overhead. 

Contacts  were  made  with  petrochem- 
ical manufacturers  to  insure  tliat  small 
business  purchasers  were  obtaining  their 
fair  share  of  available  petrochemicals 
a)id  other  bypit)ducts. 

The  committee  assisted  small  busi- 
nesses in  seeking  alternative  .sources  of 
i-aw  materials,  including  petrochemical 
feedstocks. 

One  ga.soUne  retailer's  case  Is  illustra- 
tive of  such  assistance  provided  many 
small  businesses  engaged  in  petroleimi 
marketing  and  distribution.  The  small 
retailer  owned  his  own  station  and 
the  land  it  was  located  on,  renting  the 
gasoline  tanks,  pumps,  sign,  and  paying 
in  addition  a  fee  for  use  of  the  oil  com- 
pany's trademark.  The  supplier  decided 
to  terminate  supplying  the  station,  be- 
cause it  failed  to  meet  the  supplier's  "ap- 
peai-ance  standards"  and  was  a  so-called 
"shaggy  dog"  station.  The  .station  was 
located  in  an  urban  area  removed  from 
interstate  liighways  or  major  through- 
way  business.  The  station's  business  was 
largely  gasoline  to  local  customers  and 
repair  work  and  operations  could  not 
continue  to  exist  without  gasoline  sup- 
plies. After  contacts  by  the  committee  to 
the  suppUer,  the  company  agreed  to  con- 
tinue to  .supply  the  station  on  an  mi- 
branded  basis  at  historical  gasoline  pui- 
chase  levels.  In  good  faith,  the  retailer 
was  able  to  purchase  the  oil  companj''s 
tanks  and  pumps  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  committee  provided  information 
to  numerous  Members  regarding  ojjera- 
tions  of  regulatory  agencies,  especially 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Also,  in- 
formation was  furnished  on  all  phases  of 
the  energy  .shortage,  oil  shale,  offshore 
leasing,  et  cet«i*a,  to  numerous  Members. 
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The  committee  investigated  allega- 
tions of  imf  air  trade  practices  and,  wliere 
warranted,  forwarded  the  case  lo  the 
appropriate  agency  for  action. 

The  committee  coordinated  comm\mi- 
cation  between  PEA  enforcement  and 
compliance  operations  and  small  busi- 
ness  associations  in  order  to  mitigate  tibe 
burdens  of  enforcement  of  FEA  legula- 
tion.s  and  to  avoid  enforcement  difficul- 
ties arising  liom  lack  of  information  or 
u.se  of  erroneous  information  by  field  eii- 
1  orcement  personnel. 

The  committee  aided  small  business 
I  ompelitiveJy  disadvantaged  by  PEO/ 
FEA  regulations  or  proposed  regulations 
by  calling  small  business  issues  to  the 
agentys  attention  and  suggesting  ways 
to  fulfill  legitimate  small  business  needs 
without  disturbing  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  the  regulations. 

On  behalf  of  small  business  purcha.seis 
and  sellers  of  futures  contracts,  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  Federal  law  per- 
taining to  futures  trading  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority,  the  Federal  agency 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 

Information  on  the  operation  of  the 
commodity  futures  markets  and  tlie  pro- 
tections afforded  by  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  and  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions issued  thereunder  were  supplied  to 
Members  and  their  constituents. 

At  the  i-equests  of  small  hotel  and 
motel  operators,  the  committee  continued 
to  pursue  its  efforts  to  have  the  various 
bi-anches.  of  the  Ai-med  Services  use  pri- 
vate facilities  available  within  the  imme- 
diate area  of  Federal  installations  for 
temporary  lodging  instead  of  having  the 
Da.se  con.struct  its  own  facilities. 

The  committee  also  assisted  small 
trailer  park  owners  in  averting  the  con- 
.siniction  of  duplicate  facilities  on  two 
naval  bases  in  Florida. 

A.s  a  result  of  a  committee  investiga- 
tion, all  future  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Branch  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  contain 
special  .sections  showing  the  effect  of  pro- 
pased  standards  on  small  business  and 
their  impacts  on  the  competitiveness 
within  an  industiy. 

When  tne  Cost  of  Living  Council  im- 
expectedly  lifted  its  price  controls  on 
certain  foo(t£  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  aiuiounced  duration  of  these  con- 
trols, many  commodity  traders  were 
(aught  short  and  imable  to  sell  their  con- 
tracts and  faced  the  possibility  of  severe 
financial  losses  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Government's  policy.  The  committee 
worked  with  the  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU 
and  obtained  an  order  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  froze  the 
price  of  poiic  bellies  and  suspended  all 
future  trading  for  1  month.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  suspension  was  ordered  and 
it  aveiled  serious  financial  disruption 
f>l  many  traders  and  trading  houses. 

The  committee  worked  with  a  city  that 
owned  its  own  electric  plant  in  obtaining 
fuel  needed  to  operate  the  plant  when 
its  .supplier  refused  to  renew  its  contract 
and  the  city  faced  the  possibility  of  being 
H  ithout  electricity. 

The  committee  worked  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminlstra- 
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tlon  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  establishing  procedures  that 
would  expedite  SBA's  consideration  of 
loans  to  small  businessmen  in  need  of 
OSHA  improvement  loans. 

The  committee  prompted  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish  a 
program  which  would  prevent  the  major 
automobile  manufactm*ers  from  gaining 
control  of  the  repair  parts  and  services 
Industry  as  a  result  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act's  5-year/50,000-mile  warranty  re- 
quirements. 

The  committee  worked  with  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion in  establishiiis  programs  which 
would  assist  small  businessmen  in  learn- 
ing what  the  act  would  require  of  them. 
Such  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  publish- 
ing of  alphabetized  indexes  to  the  stand- 
ards, the  creation  of  home  training 
courses,  and  the  creation  of  audiovisual 
instruction  programs. 

The  committee  provided  assistance  to 
small  retaU  pharmacists  who  are  suffer- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
third  party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
grams by  having  the  Justice  Department 
promulgate  guidelines  wliich  delineate 
the  scope  of  permissible  negotiations  be- 
tween pharmacists  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Several  minority  fuel  oil  distributors 
complained  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  section 
8(a)  contracts  from  the  Small  Busmess 
Administration  for  the  delivery  of  fuel 
oil  to  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  The  Federal  Energy  Office, 
now  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
estabUshed  certain  petroleum  allocation 
and  price  regulations  due  to  the  energy 
crisis.  FEO  refused  to  grant  SBA's  re- 
quest for  a  blanket  exemption  from 
these  regulations  in  favor  of  all  minority 
firms  who  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  8(a)  program  but  granted  an  ex- 
emption only  to  those  firms  already  In 
the  program.  Tlie  new  8(a)  firms  claimed 
that  they  needed  8(a)  assistance  in  order 
to  avoid  burdensome  financial  losses  and 
to  remain  in  business. 

After  informal  hearings  and  meetings 
conducted  by  the  chairmar  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minority  Small  Business 
Enterprise,  hi  which  representatives  of 
the  appropriate  Government  agencies 
participated,  the  FEA  limitation  was 
lifted  and  Government  contracts  were 
negotiated  with  the  new  8(a)  companies. 
A  small  business  subcontractor  who 
supplied  a  large  Navy  contractor  with 
an  essential  component  part  of  a  cei-tain 
Item  complained  that  the  prime  con- 
tractor had  built  an  in-house  capability 
to  manufacture  the  component  part.  The 
committee  reviewed  the  problem  with 
appropriate  Navy  officials  who  decided 
that  in  future  procurements  of  the  en- 
tu-e  item,  the  component  part  in  question 
%°^T  ^  ''^■o'^en  out  and  that  50  percent 
M  Navy's  total  requh-ements  for  such 
component  part  wiU  be  set  aside  for  ex- 
clusive small  bushiess  bidding.  This 
means  that  the  small  business  subcon- 
If^'^f.,^^  be  able  to  bid  directly  for  this 
set-aside  portion  and,  hi  addition,  will  be 
r.}^  ,,^  ^  °P«"  competition  for  the 
remaining  portion.  In  this  way,  small 
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business  opportunity  to  participate  In 
Navy's  procurement  of  the  item  is  pre- 
served while  at  the  same  time  Govern- 
ment will  benefit  as  a  result  of  cost  sav- 
ings tlirough  Increased  competition. 

Many     Members     of     the     Congress 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention  the 
problems  of  their  small  business  con- 
stituents   whose    fixed-price    contracts 
with  the  Government  were  terminated 
or  were  facing  termination  for  default 
due  to  imanticipated  price  increases  and 
material   shortages.   If   the   contractor 
does  not  qualify  for  extraordinary  re- 
lief as  being  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense under  Pubhc  Law  85-804,  there  is 
little,  if  anj'tliing,  that  can  be  done  to 
assist   the   contractor   admuiistratively. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  of  the  cases  re- 
viewed by  the  committee  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  enable  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  afford  a  measure  of  re- 
lief to  his  small  business  supplier.  Thus, 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  agreed  to 
cancel  certain  delivery  orders  for  fence 
Ijosts  at  no  cost  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  small  business  contractor  upon  find- 
ing that  there  was  a  change  in  the  using 
a.5ency's  requirements.  In  another  case, 
a  small  business  b.ikery  which  had  satis- 
factorily supplied  a  local  Air  Force  base 
with  bakeiy  products  under  certain  fixed 
price  requirements  tj-pe  contracts  was 
saved  from  bankruptcy  after  the  prob- 
lem was  reviewed  by  the  committee  with 
appropriate  Air  Force  officials.  Existing 
contracts  held  by  the  small  bakery  were 
terminated  for  default  and  new  con- 
tracts negotiated  at  prices  established 
on  a  week-to-week  basis. 

The  committee  staff  contacted  tlie 
small  business  advisors  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  military  and  major  clvihan 
procurement  agencies  urging  the  use  of 
administrative  remedial  actions  where 
feasible  and  possible  to  alleviate  the  price 
squeeze  and  material  shortage  problems 
of  the  small  Government  contractor.  As- 
surances were  obtauied  that  for  future 
contracts  economic  adjustment  clauses 
will  be  used  whenever  appropriate.  Fur- 
ther, longer  term  contracts,  multiyear 
contracts,  and  price  reduction  options 
will  not  be  utilized. 

The  committee  assisted  a  small  busi- 
nessman In  obtaining  a  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  investigation  of  an  Air 
Force  contract  award. 

A  small  Government  contractor  com- 
plained that  he  had  not  been  paid  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  on  a 
maintenance  contract  for  several  months. 
The  committee  staff  investigated  the 
matter  and  the  contractor  thereupon  re- 
ceived due  pajTnent  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing his  visit  to  his  Congressman  and 
the  committee. 

The  committee  advised  a  number  of 
constituents  as  to  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  bid- 
der's lists  of  various  military  depart- 
ments and  major  civilian  procurement 
agencies. 

There  have  been  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
over  the  years,  and  the  committee  and 
staff  stand  ready  to  continue  to  servo 
small  businessmen  throughout  the 
Nation. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiVE.S 

Monday.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  critical  problems 
facing  American  agriculture.  In  the  last 
2  months  I  have  met  with  several  groups 
of  farmers  in  my  district  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  concern  about  the  de- 
cline of  agricultural  prices,  the  increased 
costs  of  tilings  that  fanners  must  pur- 
chase, such  as  fertilizer,  and  problems  of 
exporting  American  agricultural  com- 
modities to  overseas  markets. 

While  Congress  is  debating  the  present 
levels  of  target  prices  and  loan  rates  and 
new  directions  for  agricultural  policy  for 
1975, 1  would  Uke  to  share  with  the  Con- 
fjress  one  of  the  most  articulate  letters 
that  I  have  received.  Tliis  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Jay  L.  Bonnell,  Rural  Route  No. 
3.  Ke wanna.  Ind.,  is  as  follows: 

Kewanna.  Ind 
CoNcnEoSMAN  Floyd  Fithian:  I  am  a 
farmer  and  would  like  to  express  an  opinion 
to  you.  I  farm  1.070  acres,  all  of  which  I  raise 
er.iln  crops,  corn  and  soybeans.  I  was  going 
lo  write  this  letter  earlier,  but  thought  may- 
be things  would  work  their  way  out. 

Early  last  year  our  Federal  Government 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  asked 
tne  farmers  to  go  all  out  in  production  and 
let  supply  and  demand  regulate  farm  prices 
and  do  away  with  Government  Controls  in 
Agriculture. 

The  farmers  did  so  and  after  a  very  wet 
••iprins.  summer  drought  and  an  early  frost 
this  past  fall,  corn  and  soybean  yields  were 
cut  ill  half.  In  a  lot  more  cases  even  poorer 
yields  were  reported. 

Ill  nieaiitune  (diu-lng  harvest)  President 
Ford,  by  Government  action,  forced  grain 
companies  to  stop  exporting  grain.  This  U 
rot  supply  aud  demand.  As  a  net  result,  corn 
wheat,  and  soybean  prices  have  tumbled 
drastically  to  levels  where  farmers  can't  cover 
costs  of  producing  these  grains. 

This  Is  a  very  poor  way  to  entice  farmers 
to  produce  more  crops  when  our  input  costa 
have  risen  as  much  as  50%;  namely  fertilizer 
and  machinery. 

The  U.S.  is  still  exporting  fertUizer  to  other 
countries  and  this  U  not  stopped  Just  be- 
cause fertilizer  prices  have  gone  up. 

Nitrogen  fertilizer  I  bought  for  49.50  per 
ton  I'i  years  ago  now  costo  150.00  per  ton 
and  must  be  paid  for  now  or  I  might  not  even 
get  delivery  on  it  when  I  need  It.  The  fer- 
tilizer I  spread  before  planting  was  80  00 
per  ton  l^i  years  ago  and  U  now  126.00  per 
ton.  My  supplier  for  nitrogen  says  I  can  have 
no  more  than  I  used  last  year  and  I  was  cut 
V:i  Of  normal  usage  then.  President  Ford  says 
on  T.V.  news  broadcast  there  will  be  enoueh' 
fertilizer  for  everyone. 

The  (Friday  Night  Massacre)  as  It  is  caUed 
by  farmers  and  grain  dealers,  (this  is  the 
weekend  President  Ford  shut  off  exporting 
grain  to  Russia)  in  October  1974,  has  cost 
farmers  in  more  money  than  they  usually 
make  in  a  year. 

Tnere  are  3  fnriners  in  my  commuiuty  that 
the  Bank's  have  foreclosed  on  already  and 
this  is  only  the  beginning  U  grain  and  live- 
stock prices  are  not  going  to  come  back  where 
we  can  make  our  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
■nie  total  bushel  report  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans has  Just  come  out.  If  It  Is  true  and  I 
hardly  doubt  It  is.  President  Ford  better 
let  export  markets  open  up  or  grain  prices 
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will  be  back  where  tbey  were  3  years  ago 
arovind  $1.60  per  bushel  and  $3.00  for  soy- 
beans and  this  l8  not  even  our  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  grain.  It  costs  $1.85  per  bushel 
for  com  in  1976  Just  for  input  cost,  this 
does  not  count  for  labor,  taxes,  machinery, 
fuel,  etc. 

I  hope  the  "new"  Agriculture  Committee 
can  see  the  light  before  it  is  too  late.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  members  that  are  or 
will  be  Consumer  Oriented,  because  of  being 
from  urban  areas;  but  I  hcqie  they  will  not 
turn  the  producers  aside  and  listen  entirely 
to  consumers.  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
food  prices  are  high,  (but  high  in  relation 
to  what) !  These  consumers  that  are  holler- 
ing about  high  food  prices  are  not  working 
for  the  same  wages  they  were  5  years  ago 
either.  Their  wage  increases  are  reflected  in 
everything  I  buy  for  my  farming  operation 
and  I  cannot  continue  to  produce  food  as 
cheap  as  I  used  to. 

I  have  said  a  lot  in  this  letter  and  am 
not  finger  pointing.  I  Just  wanted  to  state 
facts  as  are  and  would  appreciate  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  you  at  this  time  or  near 
future.  I  know  we  farmers  are  a  minority, 
but  we  have  to  live  al.so.  Thank  you  for 
listening. 

Sincerely, 

Jay  L.  Bonnki.i.. 


IS  THERE  A  JOKER  IN  THE  GAS 
MILEAGE  DEAL? 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  a 
thought-provoking  article  on  the  debate 
over  rdaxlng  future  automobile  emission 
standards. 

This  analysis  of  the  auto  industry's 
proffered  "tradeoff"— less  stringent  emis- 
sion standards  in  return  for  gi-eater 
fuel  eflBciency  in  new  cars — is  worthy  of 
note.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Record,  I  in.sert  this 
article: 

Is  There  a  Jokeh  in  the  Gas  Mileage  Deal? 
(By  Karen  J.  Elliott) 

Washington. — ^The  trade,  as  President 
Ford  described  it,  sounded  reasonable.  Be- 
ca\ise  of  the  urgency  of  the  energy  problem, 
be  was  accepting  an  auto-industry  offer 
to  make  a  40%  Improvement  in  fuel  econ- 
omy if  the  government  would  ease  its  auto- 
emission  standards. 

Explaining  the  plan  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  last  month,  Mr.  Ford  said 
that  if  Congress  would  pass  legislation  re- 
laxing future  emission  standards,  the  auto 
Industry  could  turn  its  capital  and  technol- 
ogy from  the  goal  of  cleaner  air  to  the  more 
pressing  goal  of  greater  fuel  economy. 

Since  then,  however,  energy  experts  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  In  the  govern- 
ment have  studied  the  plan  more  closely. 
Their  analysis,  uncovering  some  factors  that 
weren't  readily  apparent  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  announcement,  suggests  that  the 
deal  isn't  nearly  as  equitable  as  it  seemed. 

Under  the  agreement.  Congress  would  sus- 
pend for  five  years  the  auto-emlssion  stand- 
ards scheduled  to  take  effect  for  1977-model 
cars  and  would  substitute  much  less  strin- 
gent standards  proposed  by  Mr.  Ford.  (Emis- 
sion standards  specify  allowable  levels  of 
carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  oxide  and  hydro- 
carbons in  engine  exhausts.)  In  return,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ford,  the  aiito  industry  has 
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promised  to  Increase  fuel  economy  by  40% 
in  time  for  its  1980-model  cars. 

It  is  this  promise  of  40%  greater  fuel 
economy,  sounding  almost  as  tantalizing  as 
an  ad  slogan,  that  turns  out,  on  closer  exam- 
ination, to  be  the  soft  spot  in  the  deal. 

For  one  thing,  the  pledge  isn't  iron-clad. 
General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  aren't 
promising  to  achieve  such  an  increase,  but 
only  to  try.  Their  carefully  worded  commit- 
ments, made  in  letters  to  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton,  all  contain  caveats  such  as 
this  one  from  General  Motors  President  E.  M. 
EsteB:."We  are  sure  that  you  recognize  that 
certain  unforeseen  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol could  cause  variations  in  the  outcome." 

If  the  auto  industry  achieved  an  overall 
fuel-economy  increase  of  40';;;  by  1980,  its 
cars  would  be  getting  19.6  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline — which  is  the  President's  1980 
target.  But  these  goals  are  industry-wide 
averages;  thus,  the  more  economical  autos 
of  American  Motors  and  foreign  importers, 
accounting  for  about  20'. o  of  new-car  sales, 
making  the  Big  Three's  task  easier.  (Some 
Imports  already  get  better  mileage  than 
19.6.) 

In  fact,  if  the  Industry  is  to  meet  the 
19.6  mileage  goal,  the  Big  'ITwee  need  to 
attain  only  18.7%  miles  per  gallon  in  their 
1980  models.  "That  seemed  the  best  we 
could  reasonably  hope  for "  from  them,  says 
a  Transportation  Department  ofBclal. 

Even  so,  reaching  the  18.7  average  assigned 
to  the  Big  Three  will  take  some  work.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  whose  cars  had  the  worst  1974 
fuel-economy  average  (12.2  miles  per  gal- 
Ion),  would  have  to  improve  53%  by  1980. 
Ford  would  need  only  a  30%  Improvement 
over  its  14.4  miles-per-gallon  average  in 
1974,  and  Chrysler  would  have  to  raise  its 
13.8-miles-per-gallon  average  by  35 ^fc. 

There  are  other  reasons  the  deal  is  less 
attractive  than  it  appears  on  the  siirface. 
One  is  that  the  40%  fuel-economy  increase 
uses  as  Its  base  the  Industry's  1974  average 
of  14  miles  per  gallon,  which  was  the  worst 
in  recent  years.  Also,  a  40%  increase  In  fuel 
economy  (or  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline) 
would  mean  only  a  28 '^o  reduction  in  fuel 
consumption  (or  gallons  of  gasoline  used 
per  mile) .  For  example,  if  a  car  that  got  15 
miles  per  gallon  in  1974  improved  to  20 
miles  per  gallon  by  1980,  its  fuel  economy 
climbed  33%.  But  its  consumption  of  gaso- 
line per  mile  decrea-sed  only  25%  or  from 
1-15  a  gallon  per  mile  to  1-20  of  a  gallon. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  flaw,  according 
to  several  experts  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Transportation  £>epartment,  is  that  the 
industry  probably  could  achieve  40%  greater 
fuel  economy  by  1980  without  any  relaxa- 
tion of  auto-emission  standards. 

According  to  the  government  figures,  they 
improved  fuel  economy  by  an  average  of 
13.5%  from  1974  to  1975  by  adding  catalytic 
converters,  the  tailpipe  devices  that  trap 
pollutants;  GM's  fuel  economy  went  up 
28%.  EPA  and  the  lYansportation  Depart- 
ment believe  an  additional  20%  increase  can 
be  achieved  simply  by  an  expected  tendency 
of  more  consumers  to  choose  smaller  and 
more  economical  cars. 

Such  an  increase,  achieved  through  buy- 
ing decisions,  coupled  with  the  improvement 
that's  already  occiured  since  the  1974  mod- 
els, would  take  the  industry  a  long  way 
toward  the  40%  goal.  Experts  here  flgiu-e 
it's  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  im- 
provements in  auto  technology  by  1980 
"ould  lead  to  fiurther  gains  in  fuel  economy. 

In  response,  auto  makers  say  the  pub- 
lic's buying  habits  aren't  all  that  predicta- 
ble. Furthermore,  they  say  auto  technol- 
ogy can't  be  viewed  as  an  inevitable 
march  of  progress;  an  apparent  advance  one 
year  may  turn  out  later  to  have  been  un- 
sound. They  add  that  even  If  they  could  find 
the  technology  to  meet  environmental  and 
iiiel-economy  poalss  at  the  same  time,  the 
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cost  would  be  prohibitive.  In  this,  they  are 
supported  by  some  outside  observers  who  be- 
lieve that  the  environmental  risks  from  auto 
emissions  have  been  vastly  overplayed  an4 
that  present  standards  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  though  these  conclusions  «re 
hotly  disputed  by  the  EPA  and  environmen- 
tal groups. 

But  those  here  who  doubt  the  Industry's 
claims  say  that  for  years  Detroit  has  sung 
a  familiar  refrain  ("We  can't  do  it")  as  the 
government  has  issued  increasingly  tough 
standards  on  auto-safety  and  exhaust  emis- 
sions. Right  now,  even  while  striking  the  bar- 
gain with  President  Ford,  the  industry  is 
lobbying  EPA  to  freeze  the  emission  stand- 
ards for  1977  cars  at  the  current  level. 
What  the  industry  wants  is  for  Congress  to 
allow  aboiit  four  times  the  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  that  already 
have  been  prescribed  for  1977  models  and 
about  twice  the  levels  called  for  in  the  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Ford.  (The  amount  of  permis- 
sible nitrogen  oxide  would  be  the  same  under 
Mr.  Ford's  plan  as  it  is  now.  whereas  present 
law  calls  for  it  to  be  reduced  by  about  one- 
third  by  1977.) 

Auto  makers  have  both  a  public  and  a  pri- 
vate Justification  for  mounting  a  lobbying 
effort  that  appears  to  undercut  their  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Ford. 

The  public  explanation:  "We're  not  trying 
to  subvert  the  White  House,"  says  a  DM 
spokesman.  "If  the  President's  emission 
standards  are  enacted,  that's  fine  with  us. 
But  we  aren't  sure  we  can  make  the  40 '^■> 
fuel-economy  improvement  if  they  are,  and 
we're  certain  we  can  if  the  current  standards 
remain  in  effect." 

Privately,  auto  executives  say  their  request 
that  EPA  freeze  the  emission  standards  is 
simply  part  of  a  strategy  to  force  Congress 
to  compromise  and  accept  the  lower  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  President. 

Congress  doesn't  seem  likely  to  go  along. 
Many  lawmakers  are  coming  to  the  view  that 
prompted  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Tialn 
t«  ask  a  Ford  executive  the  other  day: 

"What  assiu'ance  do  we  have  that  you  will 
take  advantage  of  the  five-year  breathing 
space  provided  by  the  President's  proposal 
to  move  ahead  with  development  of  new 
alternative  automotive  systems?  The  danger 
...  is  that  in  1980  we'll  be  back  here  arguing 
tne  .lame  questions  again." 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST- 
ALABAMA  WINNER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
exti-emely  pleased  to  put  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time  the  winning 
.speech  from  the  State  of  Alabama  in  tlie 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  is  a 
proud  moment  for  the  Second  District 
of  Alabama  because  the  winning  con- 
testant from  our  State  is  Forrest  S. 
Latta  of  Dothan,  Ala.  Fon-est  Is  a  leader 
at  Dothan  High  School  and  coimts 
among  his  achievements  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Forensic  League  and  the 
Interclub  Council,  vice  presidency  of  tlie 
student  council  and  membei'ship  on  the 
f^chool  board  youth  advisory  committee. 

He  has  a  number  of  credits  In  the  field 
of  the  arts,  including  the  theater,  media 
and  forensics,  and  has  also  been  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  civic  affairs.  His  essay 
on  the  tJieme  "My  Responsibility  as  a 
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Citizen,"  is  a  testimony  to  tiie  fact  that 
our  yoxmg  people  do  share  the  same  love 
of  country  and  desire  for  its  continued 
success  that  has  kept  America  on  the 
right  track  for  200  years,  and  I  am  happy 
to  share  it  with  you: 

1974-75  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program  Alabama  Winner  Forrest  S. 
Latta 

Citizenship— What  is  it?— Why  is  It? 
In  today's  high  speed  world,  most  of  us  Just 
simply  don't  ever  think  about  what  good 
citizenship  is  or  whether  or  not  we  are  being 
good  citizens  and  upholding  the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  is  basic  for  America. 

The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  are 
multi-faceted.  Yet,  I  feel  these  responsibili- 
ties can  be  summed  up  very  quickly.  The 
overall  responsibility  of  citizenship  is  re- 
spectfully repaying  for  all  of  the  rights,  free- 
doms, and  the  many  other  things  we've  all 
come  to  take  so  for  granted.  It's  through 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of 
assembly  that  you  all  can  gather  and  hear 
this  speech  today!  Have  you  considered  that? 
So  you're  sitting  there  saying  to  yourself 
"Who  and  how  can  we  repay  for  this  citi- 
zenship?" We  owe  something  to  our  fiag,  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  our  great 
Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Judicial 
System,  to  this  land  were  .»;o  privileged  to 
have,  to  our  ancestors  who  foimded  every- 
thing I've  Just  stated,  but  most  of  all  to 
our  fellow  Americans. 

So  what  do  we  owe  to  all  of  these  things? 
To  our  flag  and  to  our  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
we  owe  respect  and  a  word  we  haven't  heard 
in  a  long  time:    patriotism.   Unfortunately, 
patriotism  is  a  word  nowadays  usually  as- 
sociated with  Patrick  Henry.  John  Hancock, 
and  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  A  lot 
of  people   now  obviou.sly   take   our  country 
for  granted,   that   it'll   always  be  here   and 
that  tl^e  ysnierican  spirit  Is  obsolete.  A  funny 
thing  that  meant  a  lot  to  me  happened  last 
year  at  a  state  high  school  citizenship  con- 
ference. In  a  speech  on  Patriotism,  one  of  the 
young  speakers    there   accidentally  referred 
to  our  flag  as  the  "Red,  White,  and  Yellow." 
He  quickly  corrected  himself  with  a  laugh 
and  went  on,  but  that  stuck  in  my  mind.  I 
thought  to  myself  how  that  reference  might 
be  true  relating  the  color  yellow  with  doubt 
and  fear.  You  can  find  this  in  many  ways  in 
America  today.  Have  ycu  been   to  a  public 
event  recently  where  our  National  Anthem 
was  played  to  the  rising  American  flag  and 
noticed  how  most  people's  arms  are  relaxed 
at  their  side  while  their  eves  scan  the  en- 
vironment? Is  it   that  they're  ashamed   or 
Afraid  of  the  glances  they  would  feel  if  they 
respectfully    placed    tlieir   hand    over    their 
heart    and    listened    to    our    Star-Spangled 
Banner  as  Old  Glory  floated   in   the  wind? 
PatrlotLsm — one  of  my  greatest  responsibil- 
ities as  a  cltl'^en. 

So  what  do  we  owe  our  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  our  JiidlcinI  System?  We 
have  the  greatest  perpetual  government  ever 
to  exist.  It  was  devised  by  American  people, 
for  American  people,  and  can  be  changed  by 
American  people  if  necessary.  To  this  we  owe 
sincere  belief,  upholdance.  and  obeyance 
with  a  respectful,  patriotic  attitude. 

Whfit  about  our  ancestors?  Well  this 
should  be  self-evident!  These  are  the  people 
who  founded  this  country  and  government 
The  people  who  risked  their  lives  to  get  the 
things  we  take  for  granted  today.  To  them 
we  owe  great  respect  and  the  desire  to  know 
and  cherish  theh-  history. 

What  about  "the  Land  of  the  Free?"  You 
and  I  both  know  oxu-  fuel  is  almost  gone, 
our  food  is  running  out.  and  the  land  Is 
niiing  with  people.  My  responsibility  to  the 
land  where  I  live  is  to  be  thoughtful  and 
conservative  with  our  resources  and  to  do 
wnat  I  can  to  encourage  others  to  be  care- 
lui   with   these   Invaluable   necessities,   and 
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maybe   we'll  be  able   to  retain  the  phrase 
"America  the  Beautiful". 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  Important 
part.  The  people  ARE  America.  It's  my  re- 
sponsibility, more  my  desire,  to  serve  and 
Involve  myself  with  the  American  people 
and  government.  All  of  us  have  heard  peo- 
ple complain  of  the  poor  quality  politicians 
we  have,  and  it  seems  as  though  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  America,  there  would  be 
some  men  and  women  who  would  be  quali- 
fied to  effectively  run  our  government. 
Therefore,  it's  one  of  my  responsibilities  to 
encourage  those  of  my  friends  who  would  do 
a  good  job  to  run  for  public  office,  including 
myself,  if  I  feel  I  may  be  of  some  asset  in  a 
public  office.  But  for  those  of  us  who  aren't 
involved  in  politics,  it's  our  duty  to  learn  of 
and  vote  for  the  best  qualified  candidate  for 
an  office.  It  seems  as  though  everyone  would 
want  some  say-so  in  who  becomes  their 
leader.  As  citizens,  we  should  involve  our- 
selves with  each  other  and  work  together 
for  our  good  and  the  country's. 

Some  things  are  obtained  and  then  paid 
for,  others  are  paid  for  and  then  obtained. 
Citizenship  is  something  obtained  by  all 
Americans  and  paid  for  later  by  those  who 
will.  So  what  is  my  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen? To  try  to  repay  my  country  for  having 
the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  America.  Our 
Bicentennial  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  away. 
You  and  I  can  work  together  to  make  1976 
a  great  year  for  America ! 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA  CONTEST 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
500,000  students  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion participated  in  this  year's  28th  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Students  from  7,500  secondary  schools 
prepared  speeches  on  the  theme  of  "My 
Responsibility  as  a  Citizen."  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
VFW  for  providing  the  impetus  for  young 
Americans  to  assess  their  roles  as  citi- 
zens and  Americans.  May  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  winner  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Peter  Keast. 
Mr.  Keast  is  a  resident  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  and  attends  the  Kennedy  High 
School,  where  he  participates  in  the  stu- 
dent council,  the  school  newspaper,  and 
the  band  and  chorus. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Keast  and  I  have  included 
the  text  of  his  speech.  The  future  of  our 
Nation  depends  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  coming  generations  of 
young  Americans  and  I  have  tremendous 
faith  in  their  ability  to  take  our  ex- 
periences and  mould  them  into  viable 
future  policies. 

The  speech  follows: 

The    RESPONsiBiLrrv    op   the    American 
Citizen 


What  makes  us  American  citizens  dif- 
ferent? Special?  Are  we  taller  or  stronger 
than  other  people?  Are  we  intellectually 
superior?  Though  we  may  like  to  consider 
ourselves  as  being  one  of  these,  we  are  not 
physically  different  from  any  other  people 
of  the  world.  So  what  is  it  then  that  sets  us 
apart?  The  fact  that  we  are  citizens  of  a 
nation  which  is  the  most  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  democracy  In  the  world  today.  A  de- 
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mocracy  that  gives  us  that  which  very  few 
other  people  have:  Freedom,  rights  and  op- 
portunities. A  democracy  that  gives  us  the 
best  education  and  health  programs  and,  in 
general,  the  highest  recorded  standard  of 
living  in  the  history  of  man! 

However,  with  all  cf  these  freedcm-s,  rights 
and  opportunities,  come  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities. Because  so  few  citizens  are 
familiar  with  these,  three  questions  should 
be  asked  about  responsibility.  Fir-st,  "To 
whom  are  we  responsible?";  second,  "exaclly 
what  are  these  requirements?";  and  third, 
"how  do  we  go  about  fulfilling  them?" 

Within  the  last  five  minutes,  somewhere 
in  these  United  States,  someone  was  robbed. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  someone  else  wit- 
nessed the  crime,  but  that  person  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  neither  his  concern  ror 
his  business  and  that  he  shouldn't  care.  So. 
he  passed  by  on  the  other  side",  turned  hi5 
back  to  his  fellow  citizen,  and  upon  doing  so, 
turned  his  back  to  his  responsibility. 

Last  year,  some  people  found  loopholes  by 
which  they  "legally"  avoided  paying  some  of 
their  taxes.  These  citizens,  when  they  were 
asked  to  fulfill  theh-  responsibility,  shunned 
it.  Ours  is  a  great  countrv.  It  gives  much 
and  asks  relatively  little  in  return,  we.  the 
citizens,  can  easily  provide  the  httle  that  is 
asked  of  us.  So,  "to  whom  are  we  respon- 
sible? "  To  our  fellow  Americans,  and  to  our 
country. 

Next,  exactly  what  are  these,  our  obliga- 
tions? The  typical  citizen,  when  asked,  may 
say.  "to  fulfill  your  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen, do  your  Job,  keep  out  of  trouble,  serve 
jury  duty,  buy  bonds  and  pay  your  taxes  on 
time."  But  is  this  all  that  we  should  do?  No! 
We  owe  our  country  much  more  than  this. 
What  more  should  we  do? 

We  Americans  have  the  responsibility  of 
supporting  our  nation's  constitution  100%. 
even  if  it  does  not  always  work  for  our  per- 
sonal benefit,  as  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  must  predominate.  We  are  obliged  to 
protect  our  fellow  citizens'  rights,  as  they 
are  rights  as  well,  and  it  is  also  our  respon- 
sibility to  work  for  improvements  in  our  gov- 
ernment as  the  need  demands,  and  to  up- 
hold the  basic  concepts  of  democracy. 

The  third  question  that  we  should  be  a-sk- 
ing  ourselves  is  this:  "How  do  we  go  about 
fulfilling  these,  our  responsibUities?"  Tlie 
bible  tells  us  how,  as  does  every  major  reli- 
gion. The  idea  behind  the  Golden  Rule 
Love  all  men  as  thyself,  and  think  of  all  men 
as  neighbors.  Then  try  to  understand  the 
true  meanings  of  freedom  and  democracy; 
try  to  understand  what  our  responsibilities 
are— to  our  fellow  citizens,  and  to  our  coun- 
try, and  fulfill  them  in  our  everyday  lives; 
try  to  put  ourselves  in  the  "other"  guy's" 
place,  and  to  see  his  point  of  view;  and 
finally,  strive  toward  the  goal  of  being  able 
to  say  with  pride,  "I  am  an  American." 


COM\TENT3  ON  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY'S 
DECISION  ON  AUTO  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  yv.K  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn^ES 
Monday.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  by  the  Environ- 
mental Piotection  Agency  to  grant  a  1- 
year  su.speiision.  the  maximum  delay  al- 
lowed by  law,  to  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers for  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  emission  standards  and  set  in- 
terim standards  that  are  identical  to 
those  this  year,  has  caused  me   great 
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anguish.  This  decision  has  significance  fusal  of  the  EPA  to  begin  a  low-sulfur    Record,  a  background  paper  prepared  by 

beyond  the  1-year  delay  which  the  rul-  gasoline  allocation  program,  in  conjunc-     the  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  which 

ing   technically   provides.   The   reasons  tion  with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis-    analyses  this  issue, 

given  for  this  1 -year  delay  are  also  being  tration,  and  a  crash  program  of  de-        The  paper  follows : 

used  to  justify  auto  emission  standards  sulfurizing  gasoline,  which  can  be  done    background  papeh  by  thi:  National  cleaw 

that  are,  in  many  ways,  more  lenient  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2  cents  per  gallon,                            Am  Coalition 

than   the   totally  unjustified  standards  demonstrates  that  this  decision  is  not                             introduction 

that  President  Ford  is  supporting.  Since  based  upon  either  the  advice  of  the  EPA's        since   ite   inception,    the   Environmental 

this    decision,    and   the   EPA's    recom-  own  Office  of  Research  and  Development,     Protection  Agency  has  had  as  its  miiiOT 

mended  legislative  changes  in  auto  emis-  or  the  best  interests  of  the  public.  Iron-     the  protection  of  the  environment,  its  con- 

sion  standards,  follows  several  extensive  ically,  the  two  biggest  auto  companies,    stituency  are  all  the  citizens;  for  no  one 

studies  that  justified  the  existing  stand-  Ford  and  General  Motors,  also  support    *^  exempt  from  air  pollution  and  other  en- 

ards,  now  abandoned  by  the  administra-  the  dcsulfurization  strategy                            vlronmental  ills.  By  supporting  Detroit's  re- 

Uon,  with  only  minor  disagreements  on  i  do  not  claim  that  desulfurization     ^"l^'.^^""  1°"^  term  suspension  of  the  auto 

the  final  nitrogen  oxide  standard,  I  have  solves  the  problem  of  the  catalytic  con-     l^uT A^nTtrleL    ftl   enSmenu^ 

attempted  to  discover  if  the  EPA's  rec-  vertor's  production  of  sulfuric  acid  mist,     miitn  tnd  condeS  u?ban  dweuT^'to 

ommendations  for  both  the  1-year  sus-  But  it  does  reduce  the  exposure  of  the     Uves  of  pollution  aggravated  disease.  No  other 

pension    and    legislation    to    postpone  population  to  high  concentrations,  which     agency  of  the  Federal  government  win  step 

cleaning  up  auto  emissions  for  5  more  vvill  almost  surely  result  from  the  cur-     forward   to   protect   the   citizen;    for  their 

years  is  in  any  way  justified.  rent  EPA  policy.  Automobiles  remain  on     perceived  mission  is  to  protect  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  report  that  the  road  for  about  10  years  Thus  we  ^^ring  the  suspension  hearings,  the  En- 
I  find  the  decision  and  recommendations  will  have  5  years  of  production  of  'this  l^^^^tTa/r^^r^T  kp^w'^vLv^^'h  llT 
by  the  EPA  to  be  unjustified  by  the  evi-  hazardous  technology,  but  the  peak  sul-  ncLt^tL'^Na'Sonaf  Leagul  o^cuiras't'e'n 
dence  available  to  me.  This  conclusion  is  furic  acid  mist  concentrations  will  occur  as  the  Mayors  of  Indianapolis  and  Portland- 
reached  after  careful  review  of  the  sev-  after  the  catalytic  converter  is  expected  and  representatives  of  environmental  groups 
eral  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re-  to  be  phased  out  in  1980.  Desulfurization  throughout  the  country,  au  testified  to  the 
ports  on  this  issue,  and  by  reviewing  is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  effect  that  their  past  work  on  controlling 
EPA's  own  hearing  records  and  the  pa-  in  the  peak  years  of  1980  to  1985,  If  not  ^^^  pollution  would  be  negated  if  the  En- 
pers  prepared  by  the  EPA's  own  Office  of  before.  vlronmental  Protection  Agency  were  to 
Research  and  Development.  I  am  wiUing  The  EPA,  which  Ls  required  to  make  ^rthe^auto^  er"sfo"n  l?^d^rdT  b^ leuln^ 
to  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  seen  aU  of  an  evaluation  of  good  faith  efforts  of  the  the  auto  mduTt^y  go  frTe  to  pollute  Ihl 
the  evidence  yet.  actions  of  automobile  companies,  may     Pord  Administration  destroys   the  wiiiuig- 

The  decision  by  the  EPA  will  not  pro-  need  to  be  examined  for  its  good  faith  in     ness  of  the  public  to  accept  environmental 

tect  the  public  from  sulfuric  acid  mist,  its  current  actions.  Frankly,  I  believe,     control  in  their  local  areas.  The  public  and 

carbon  monoxide,  or  the  oxidant  that  is  based  upon  the  Information  that  I  have     ^^^  congress  must  return  the  Environmental 

created  from  the  hydrocarbon  emissions,  reviewed  to  date,  that  the  EPA  made  a     Protection  Agency  to  its  environmental  mis- 

Instead  of  weighing  one  poUutant  against  decision  that  was  political  In  nature.  It     t^Z^  by  refusing  to  accept  the  Agency's  rec- 

another,  the  EPAs  new  approach  will  al-  was  highly  biased  toward  protecting  the     nTfurther'"'                                      '^  ^°^' 

low  higher  emissions  of  all  pollutants  economic  welfare  of  the  auto  companies,                      '         sulfates 

over  thenextStoS  years.  And  this  is  and  avoiding  a  confrontation  with  the        while     the     Environmental     Protectloa 

only  what  EPA  s  strategy  will  do  with  oil  companies,  who,  naturally,  oppose  re-     Agency  couched  its  decision  in  terms  of  pre- 

auto  emissions.  The  administration  is  moving  the  lead,  as  Is  currently  required    venting  increases  in  sulfates,  it  chose  the 

also  supporting  changes  in  the  stationary  In  order  to  use  the  catalytic  converter,     politically  easiest  option  for  resolving  this 

source   regulations   that  will  allow  in-  as  well  as  removing  the  sulfur.                    problem,  its  proposal  win  not  reduce  sulfates 

creased   sulfur   oxide   emissions,   which  In  this  political  climate  the  EPA  ap-    ^  ™"*^^  *""  "^  '^*  *^  **^®  ^t^*""  available 

will  be  converted  to  sulfuric  acid  in  the  pears  to  have  failed  to  enforce  for  the    2,^7°"  Z^Jf^  blending  and  desulfurization 

atmosphere,  until  1985.  At  present,  sta-  public  welfare  and  interest  the  law  that    I^LlT^e^^os'eaTnf^^TLf^Zre 

tionary  sources  contribute  99  times  more  it  is  sworn  to  uphold,  the  Clean  Air  Act.     under  Administrators  Train's  propooai  cars 

sulfur  oxides  to  the  air  than  do  motor  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  pursue  this    meeting  the  lenient  1975-1976  Federal  m- 

vehicles.  Issue.  The  Subcommittee   on  Environ-    terim  standards  would  have  sulfate  emissions 

If .  as  the  EPA  stated,  sulfuric  acid  mist  ment  and  the  Atmosphere  of  the  House    °'  about  0.03  grams  per  mile  (g/m)  under 

emissions  from  catalyst  equipped  cars  is  Science  and  Technology  Committee  has    "°f  ^'ly'J?^  conditions  while  under  a  mod- 

a  serious  hazard  that  cannot  be  allowed  jurisdiction  over  the  research  and  devel-    ?f,tjf„t,^„  „Jli^«  L^f  J'^^^'*'"?..*''?  ^T"^" 

to  occur,  then  why  does  not  the  EPA  take  opment  programs  of  the  EPA,  and  since    HTa'nTcS''emUs?oTs"'^S'':^^^^^^^ 

steps  to  reduce  sulfur  from  automobile  the  decision  by  the  Administrator  of  the    sulfate  emissions  no  higher  than  0  02  g/m 

fuel,  or  to  prevent  catalysts  from  being  EPA  was  presumably  based  upon  his  own    under  most  driving  conditions,   with  gas 

installed  on  new  automobiles?  The  testi-  research  arm,  I  think  It  Is  highly  appro-    blending  and  desulfurization  at  0.003%  sui- 

mony  on  the  record  shows  that  over  80  priate  for  this  subcommittee,  which  I     ^"'■'  sulfate  emissions  from  vehicles  meeting 

percent  of  all  autos  in  the  United  States  chair,  to  Investigate  the  basis  upon  which    *^®  statutory  standards  are  less  than  0.01 

that  will  be  sold  from  1975  to  1979  will  the  EPA  reached  its  decision  on  automo-     ^^™-  ^  shown  more  completely  m  Table  I, 

have  catalysts.  The  action  by  the  EPA  bile  emission  standards  and  attainment    «^"f*f   emissions  from   cars  meeting  the 

speciflcaUy  denied  an  intention  to  ban  dates.                                                              *ff!l*fTM     "^       '  "»^f^*»«,^^»°B  "!*^v.*'** 

the  catalyst,  although  a  new  emission  Mr.  Speaker  I  would,  «' space  permit-    ^SLr^^mis^o^nr^'^u^der'  i^lSS^^r 

standard  may  be  adopted  which  would  ted,  insert  copies  of  the  EPA's  Office  of    Train's  proposal  to  subject  the  public  to 

cause  production  to  cease  by  1980.  In  the  Research     and    Development's    papers    harmful  higher  levels  of  Hc  and  co  emis- 

meantime    the    sulfuric    acid    emitting  which  do  not  support  the  decision  by    sions.  Yet  Administrator  Tram  said  that  the 

autos  will  grow  to  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  Because    only  reason  for  relaxing  and  suspending  the 

the  U.S.  auto  fleet,  presuming  the  public  of  their  length.  I  will  not  Insert  them,    statutory  HC  and  CO  standards  was  to  miti- 

begins  to  buy  automobiles  again.  The  re-  However,  I  would  like  to  Insert,  for  the    gate  sulfate  emissions. 

TABLE  I. -SULFURIC  ACID  LMISSIOIiS  FACTORS  FOR  1975  AND  SUBSEQUE;jT  MODEL  YEAR  LIGHT-DUTY  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

(Assumes  ICO  percent  catalyst  usage  in  Califatnia  1975  76  and  nationally  1977  86| 

H-SO'  emission  factor  (gms/mlle) 

Fuel  Cruise  (mph) 

sulfur  — — 

Vehicle  model  year                                              (percent)  HC/CO  emission  standard                                                      FTP                HFET                     30                     40                     W 

197576 0.03      Federal  interim  (49-SUte) aOl  0.03  0.03  a03  8.04 

""  »  .01      Stalulory... .D07  .017  .023  .023  .« 

1977  86  .03      Statutory .82  .05  .07  .07  .08 

1977-86 ^3    Statutory .002  .005  .007  .007  .808 

FTP— Federal  test  procedure  (regulated  emissions).  Note:  California  interim  and  statutory  emission  standard  catalyst-equipped  vehicles  are  assumed 

HFET— EPA  liigfiway  fuel  economy  test  to  use  air  injection. 
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TABLE  II.     TYPICAL  SULFUR  LEVELS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  MAJOR  GASOLINE-BLENDING  COMPONENTS 


Component    Characteristics 


Sulfur, 
ppm. 


Volume 

percent  Percent  of 

in  sulfur  in 

blend  blend 


9 

U 


18 


0.1 

4.0 

•(p.6 


13 

;  .0 

6 

.1 

10 

.1 

30 
ICO 

.1 

imi.o 

Butane -Cold  startability; 
good  frontend  octane 5 

Straighl  run-  Low-cost  com- 
ponent     .  100 

Light  calalyticaiiy  cracked— 
Laige  volume  component:    ■, 
relatively        inexpensive;    i 
good  octane  quality 800 

Heavy  catalytically  cracked- 
Large  volume  component; 
relatively  inexpensive; 
good  octane  quality 1,  hOO 

Hydrocrackert  Good  octane; 
expensive;  low  volume 2 

Alkylate  Excellent  octane 
quality:  expensive 5 

Reformalc  -  Good  fuel  econ- 
omy; expensive;  high 
volume  component 1 

Totalsulfurin  blend...  350 


Gas  blending  to  give  low-sulfur,  leadfree 
gasoline  is  an  immediate  viable  option  since 
50*,;.  of  the  gas  from  tlie  refinery  has  le.'w 
than  0.0005 ',r,  sulfur.  Only  aboxit  30',  of  all 
gasoline  is  high  sulfur  as  is  shown  in  Table 
II.  According  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  own  estimates,  20  to  30',  of 
all  gas  could  be  made  low-sulfur,  leadfree 
immediately.  Even  Exxon  Corporation  testi- 
fied at  the  suspension  hearings  that  it.  could 
now  distribute  16-17  percent  of  its  gasoline 
as  low-sulfur,  leadfree.  This  is  sufficient  low- 
sulfur,  leadfree  gasoline  for  two  model  years 
of  catalyst  equipped  cars.  By  beginning  now. 
the  oil  companies  could  phase  in  gas  desul- 
furization equipment  to  take  care  of  model 
years  after  tlmt.  For  example.  Exxon  indi- 
cated it  could  phase  in  desulfurization  over 
1976-1977  with  complete  desulfurir.-.ation 
ready  by  1978. 

By  refusing  to  blend  and  desulfurixe  gaso- 
line, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
admits  the  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  oil  industry  and  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  all  rij-ht  to  raise  gasoline 
prices  20  cents  per  gallon  and  create  wind- 
fall profits  but  it  la  not  all  right  to  rai«e 
gasoline  prices  a  mere  penny  or  two  per  gallon 
to  protect  public  health.  That  this  is  a  partic- 
ularly bad  deal  for  the  air  breathing  public 
is  strongly  reflected  in  tlie  following  air 
quality  analysis  of  increa.sed  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxidants  exposures  in  urban  areas. 

EFFECT   OF   THE    DELAY    ON    AtrTOMOTIVE    POLLV- 
TION    AND    AIR    Ql'AI.ITV 

Delaying  the  statutory  Hydrociubons  (HC) 
and  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  emissions  stand- 
ards for  five  more  years  will  menu  that  a 
total  of  .seven  model  years  of  cars  will  be 
emitting  three  to  four  times  the  level  of 
pollution  called  for  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Each  of  the  65-70  million  cars  will  be  on  the 
road  for  ten  years.  During  that  time  the 
1975-Ut79  model  years  will  pollute  the  air 
with  4.4  limes  more  CO  and  3.75  times  more 
HC  than  would  cars  meeting  the  Act's  stand- 
ards and  the  1980-1981  cars  will  emit  2.05 
times  mote  CO  and  2.2  times  more  HC. 

Thi.s  enmnious  increase  in  emis.sion.s  will 
affect  tlie  tot.il  auto  pollution  burden  on 
the  public  for  years  into  the  future.  If  this 
delay  occurs,  tlie  total  auto  CO  poUution  in 
1985  will  be  nearly  double  the  level  called 
for  by  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  Under  the 
freeze  the  average  car's  CO  emissions  in 
1985  will  be  74%  greater  than  if  the  Act's 
original  schedule  (meet  standards  in  1975) 
had  been  followed  and  54',  gre.iter  than  If 
tlie  current  schedule  (meet  standards  in 
1977)  isfoUowed.i 
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Air  quality  prediction  techniques  assume 
that  increases  in  CO  emissions  will  produce 
similar  increases  in  CO  air  pollution  levels. 
In  areas  where  cars  are  basically  the  only 
source  of  CO  emissions,  such  as  downtown 
streets,  commuter-packed  highways,  and 
areas  near  shopping  centers,  parking  garages, 
and  sports  stadiums,  the  proposed  delay  will 
nearly  double  the  total  CO  emissions  in  1985 
compared  to  the  original  Clean  Air  Act 
schedule.  As  a  result,  the  delay  will  cause 
CO  pollution  in  these  areas  in  1985  to  be 
almost  twice  as  bad  as  it  would  be  if  the  auto 
standards  were  not  delayed  from  the  original 
Clean  Air  Act  schedule. 

The  delay  would  abo  increase  auto  HC 
emissions  siihstantiallv  over  the  statutory 
levels.  'I'his  will  proiixice  higher  levels  of 
smog  (photochemical  oxidants  or  Ox)  is  al- 
most lixzry  major  metiopolitan  area  in  the 
country,  compared  to  following  the  current 
Clean  Air  Act  schedule.  In  1973  violations  of 
the  Ox  ambient  air  quality  standard  were 
recorded  in  51  areas  of  the  country.  The 
effect  of  the  delay  on  air  quality  in  30  of 
these  areas  has  been  estimated.  Our  calcu- 
lations, based  primarily  on  EPA's  own  as- 
sumptions, show  that  in  these  30  areas  the 
delay  will  increase  the  number  of  violations 
of  the  Ox  air  quality  standard  by  at  least 
9.400  hours  dtiriug  the  period  1977  1985.  over 
what  would  occur  if  the  atito  standards  are 
not  delaved.  This  amoutit.s  to  an  average  of 
three  additional  hours  of  exposure  to  harm- 
ful Ox  pollution  level.>  per  day  event  Omj 
lor  nine    ears. 

This  Ox  impact  is  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate: it;  does  not  cover  tlie  entire  country; 
it  may  .«;eriously  imderertimate  the  propor- 
tion of  total  HC  emis.sions  contributed  by 
autos  in  1985:  and  it  ignores  additional  hours 
of  exposure  beyond  1985.  Nevertheless,  even 
this  conservative  estimate  shows  that  the 
delay  will  result  in  a  minimum  additional 
number  of  38  billion  person-hours  of  ex- 
posure to  Ox  levels  harmful  to  health  in  the^e 
30  arofs  between  1977  and  198.1. 


AUSTIN  RADIO  STATION  HONORED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  IMr;  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFNTATlVrS 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas  has 
always  been  known  as  a  hotbed  of  coun- 
try mii.sic.  The  State  has  produced  such 
stars  in  the  field  as  Tex  Ritter.  Jim 
Reeves,  Buck  Owens.  George  Jones, 
Ernest  Tubb,  Bob  Wills.  Willie  Nelson, 
and  many,  many  others. 

KOKE-FM,  a  radio  station  in  Austin, 
was  recently  honored  by  Billboard 
magazine,  the  bible  of  tlie  music  indus- 
try, for  its  \'ery  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  programing.  Though  KOKE  is 
not  a  new  station  it  has  adopted  a  new 
format  in  the  last  couple  of  years  and 
obviously  has  been  very  successful  with 
it.  The  "progressive  country"  music 
scene  is  booming  in  Austin.  Numerous 
clubs  offer  live  music  nightly  by  mu- 
sicians who  have  made  their  pilgrimage 
from  all  over  the  country  to  come  to  this 
new  mecca  of  country  music.  National 
publications  have  recognized  Austin  ns 
a  nucleus  of  blooming  talent,  led  by  such 


'  The  absolute  level  of  emissions  caiuioi  be 
calculated  with  precision  because  of  unrer- 
tauUies  in  driving  patterns  and  deterioration 


of  cat's  in  use.  However,  for  a  given  set  of 
assumed  driving  patterns  and  deterioration, 
the  relaii\e  emlssion.s  totals  are  reivson- 
Rbly  accurate.  The  assumptions  here  pro- 
duced calculated  average  emissitut  factors. 
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established  stars  as  Willie  Nelson,  Jerry 
Jeff  Walker,  Willis  Alan  Ramsey,  Bobby 
Bridger,  and  Jimmy  Buffet,  to  mention 
but  a  few. 

I  enclose  two  articles  about  KOKE  and 
its  success.  One  is  from  Billboard  maga- 
zine and  the  other  was  written  by 
Townsend  Miller,  a  stock  broker,  whose 
real  love  is  country  music: 
I  From  Billboard  Magazine,  Jan.  18,  1975) 

SofND  AND  Format  Catching  On 
Ausn:;,  Tex. — Seldom  has  one  radio  sta- 
tion been  so  Instrumental  in  music  as 
KOKE-FM.  the  nation's  first  progressive 
country  music  station  that  has  resulted  in 
not  only  a  "new  music  sound"  but  a  format 
that  seems  to  be  catching  on  elsewhere  and 
even  books. 

KOKE-FM.  however,  dcesnt  take  Itself 
too  seriou.^ly.  as  general  manager  Ken  Mover 
points  rvit.  "Our  Goat  Roper  logo  is  symbolic 
of  our  ii.oi-tco-serious  approach  to  program- 
min;;."  This  logo  gr.ices  the  station's  belt 
buckle.  which  proclaims:  "KOKE-FM. 
Austin.  Texas,  Progressive  Country"  and 
fep.tureo;  a  cowboy  roping  a  goat. 

And  IMoyer  adds:  "We've  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  the  Statler  Brothers'  recording  of 
•Lester  Roadhog  Moran  And  His  Cadillac 
Cowboys  Alive  At  The  Johnny  Mack  Brown 
High  School'  and  played  something  from 
the  albiun  almost  daUy.  Its  just  the  kind 
of  *put-on'  which  KOKE-FM  has  come  to  b" 
known  for.  We  don't  take  o'.irselves  too  seri- 
ou.sly  and  we  always  have  a  good  time." 

Still,  the  station  was  honored  by  Bill- 
board with  a  Trendsetter  Award  for  "innovat- 
ing a  progressive  country  format  and  allow- 
ing a  new  form  of  country  music  to  gain  a 
public  platform." 

The  new  form  of  music,  cf  course,  is  that 
kind  being  spun  now  by  such  as  Jerrv  Jeff 
Walker.  Willie  Nelson,  Waylon  Jennings  and 
B.  W.  Stevenson,  among  others.  These  kinds 
of  records  are  the  staples  of  the  format. 
"What  de( ermines  the  records  we  play."  ac- 
cording  to  program  director  Rusty  Bell,  "is 
more  the  sound  than  the  artist.  There  are 
hardly  any  no-no's,  but  we  do  shy  away  Ircm 
Glenn  Camobell  and  other  super-slick" Nash- 
ville and  West  Coast  prnd'iets." 

The  nnisic  is  programmed  in  sets,  xisuallv 
averaging  seven-and-a-half  minutes  per  set 
with  records  back-announced.  "We  play  a 
lot  of  'Theme  Sets',  such  as  bluegrass  .'ind 
newgrass  contrasted.  Out  of  the  16  record-' 
per  hour,  we  usually  have  eight  new  and 
seven  older  records."  says  Bell. 

Out  of  the  11  records  per  hours  in  tlie 
categories  of  progressive  country,  soft  rock 
and  up-tempo  rock,  eight  are  usually  new 
and  three  are  older  records. 

Mover  savs  the  station  began  program- 
ming progressive  country  "formally"  on  New 
Year's  Eve  1972  with  only  one  fuil-time  air 
personality.  He  Wivs  on  8  p.m. -2  a.m.  "We 
were  simulcasting  during  the  daytime  with 
KOKE  AM.  a  regular  country  music  opora- 
l  'on." 

SI  rvl;-.  tl-.e  station  evrlved  into  the  pro- 
ures-vive  format  it  now  features— oi'e  w!  ioh 
is  drHinatized  highly  in  the  book  "The  Im'- 
probrible  Ri.-e  of  Redneck  Rock  " 

A   I  ypical   programming   hour  on   KOKF 
FM  would  be  comprised  on   15  re.crds.  like 
tiiis: 

Three  rernrds — standard  coun'.ry.  recent 
or  nev..  George  Jones.  T;immy  \V>nette. 
Johnny  C'lf-h.  Merle  Hagi.;.<trd,  Charley  Prido. 
Johnny   Rodtiquez.   Loretta  I.ynn.  etc. 

One  record — early  country.  Jimmie  R'«!- 
pers.  Hank  Williams,  or  early  bluegra^.s  anl..s 
such  as  Bill  Mcniroe. 

Seven  records— prorrresslve  oountrv.  Mich- 
ael Murpliy.  Jerry  Jeff  Walker,  Wavion  Jen- 
nings. Kris  Kristofferson,  Kris  and  Rita. 
Willie  Nel.<on.  New  Riders  of  the  Purple 
Sage.  Conimander  Cody.  Jimmy  Buffett.  Doug 
Sahm.  These  are  usually  three  LP  cuts  and 
three  or  four  .singles. 
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Two  records — soft  rock.  "Please  Come  To 
Denver"  by  Dave  Lcggins,  America,  Jonl 
Mitchell.  Maria  Miildaur. 

Two  records — i^p-tempo  rock.  The  Band, 
Eiatlcs,  Bryds,  lite  Grateful  Dead,  Rod  Stew- 
art, Lciu  Rus.';ell. 

Commercial  cciiteiil  is  held  to  eight  min- 
utes per  hour  with  four  breaks  aiid  a  maxi- 
mum of  t>vo  miniues  per  break.  Ihe  station 
proiirams  five  minuter  of  locally-originated 
r.ews. 

One  of  the  moit  popular  feature--,  on  the 
Ftation.  according  to  Moyer,  is  tha  "Austin 
Scene,"  aired  it<,lce  daily,  which  is  a  com- 
plete li.sting  of  all  the  acts  at  all  of  the  clubs 
in  town  for  that  night.  "We  even  list  the 
clubs  which  don't  advertise  with  us.  Tlier- 
are  stiil  a  few  " 

One  thing  for  u-;e  .  .  .  the  .=U"iion  has 
been  a  major  i.Tctor  in  the  development  of 
the  Austin  Music  Scene — hotbed  of  progres- 
sive coimtry  and  home  now  of  artists  such 
as  Willie  Nelson,  B.  W.  Stevenson,  and  Jerry 
Jeff  Walker — a  music  genre  that  is  now 
gaining  national  attention. 

KOKE  Wins  Award 
(By  Towusend  MUle;) 

Rusty  Bell  is  one  of  my  heroc.-,  of  the 
Austin  country  music  scene,  to  a  great  extent 
unsung.  Now  his  tireless,  inspired  eiforts  and 
long  overtime  ho-.irs  are  being  recognized. 
Rusty  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
KOKE  radio  have  won  for  the  station  Bill- 
board magazine's  national  Trendsetter  Award 
lor  1974.  It  Is  the  only  radio  station  in  the 
nation  to  receive  cue  of  this  year's  eleven 
awards  given  to  "innovators  u»  the  mu.sic 
and  recording  industry." 

KOKE  PM  won  the  award,  savs  Billboard 
officially,  "for  pioneering  a  new  format  with 
Its  progressive  programming."  Ru.st  y  Bell  has 
been  program  director  of  that  progressive 
country  music  format  since  lis  inception  on 
New  Year's  Eve  two  years  ago.  Prom  six  hours 
originally,  the  station  has  extended  the  for- 
mula to  18  hours  a  day. 

Rusty  is  quick  to  share  credit  with  Ken 
Moyer.  station  director,  and  Jim  Ray,  sales 
manager,  who  lent  his  previous  experience  as 
program  director  of  other  stations.  Tlie  three 
will  Journey  to  New  York  City  Jan.  14  for 
the  formal  pre.-eniiition. 


BLACKM.UL  IS  ILLEGAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

r.i  'XHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  matter  which  is  troubling 
me  deeply,  becau.se  I  believe  many  other 
Americans  share  this  same  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  blackmail,  in  any  form,  is 
deplorable.  The  actions  by  the  Arabs  to 
force  nations  and  corporations  to  halt 
trade  with  Israel  and  exclude  Jews  from 
enterprise  is  nothing  more  than  black- 
mail. This  concerted  effort  by  the  Arabs 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
serious  world  economic  problems.  Per- 
haps, it  is  tempting  Tor  some  to  .succumb 
to  the  wishes  of  tho.se  nations  becau.se  it 
appears  to  be  the  easy  way  to  end  eco- 
nomic woes. 

I  personally  deplore  any  such  action. 
Inherent  in  our  Nation's  moral  fiber  Is 
the  principle  freedom  to  express  one's 
own  religious  conviction,  whatever  that 
conviction  might  be,  without  fear  of  ex- 
clusion or  repercussion.  For  the  Arabs  to 
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dictate  this  sort  of  policy  is  an  insult  to 
all  free  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  were 
to  give  in,  it  would  shake  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  which  this  country  was 
built. 

This  'blackmail"  will  not  necessarily 
cease  after  one  concession.  And  nations 
must  not  be  coerced  into  accepting  these 
unrea.sonable  demands.  I  appeal  to  all 
free  nations  to  withstand  this  intimida- 
tion, this  invasion  of  freedom  by  external 
forces. 

The  Washington  Post  receiilly  pub- 
li.ihed  an  editorial  which  sensitively  and 
accurately  describes  the  dilemma  and 
.«^erious  situation  aU  free  nation.'.  a"e  con- 
fronted with: 

The  Ar.'b  Boycott 

biHKli  Arabia  and  other  Arab  ;;'  .fcs  par- 
ticipaUng  in  a  boycott  of  Israel  or  "Zionists" 
or  Jews  plainly  have  a  right  to  dericle  whom 
they  v.  ill  do  busiue.s.s  with.  But  Jusi  as  plain- 
ly, they  have  no  right  to  strong-arm  for- 
eign corporations  and  governmen:.^  into  en- 
forcing their  bias  for  them.  This  i.;  what  the 
Ara'o  boycott  Is  all  about.  By  excluding  cer- 
tain t^u-ms  from  Arab  trade  and  investment, 
the  boycollers  wish  to  make  foreigners  accept 
and  impose — preferably,  voluntarily  and  with 
no  fiiss — the  boycottcr's  own  ugly  values. 
They  are  trying  to  get  Americans  to  divide 
themselves  into  different  religious  rnd  eth- 
nic categories.  They  think  they  can  get  away 
v.lth  it  now  becau.se  they  constitute,  in  Sen- 
ator Church's  words,  "the  one  boomiug  mar- 
ket In  the  world."  The  Arab  nation.-,  as  the 
.senator  said,  are  now  "spending  over  $60  bil- 
lion per  year  from  oil  revenues  alone." 

Frankly,  we  can  imagine  no  mora  truly 
"un-American"  idea  than  the  cne  the  boy- 
colters  are  seeking  to  peddle  with  tiieir  bU- 
lions. 

The  toycott  is  much  more  than  a  slap  at 
I  lael.  It  strikes  at  the  fundamen-.al  egali- 
tarian principle  on  which  this  country  was 
founded.  Some  aoologists  for  the  boycott 
point  out  that  it  has  been  enfor  ed  errat- 
ically in  the  past  anr»  that  son>e  incon- 
sLstencies  are  likely  to  persist.  But  the  Arabs' 
huge  new  economic  power  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  some  of  them  to  use  it  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  boycott,  render  that  claim  be- 
side the  point,  indeed,  the  question  of  Just 
how  the  Arabs  Intend  to  use  the  boycott 
needs  a  lot  more  scrutiny.  What  did  the  boy- 
cott director  mean,  for  Instance,  when  he 
said  the  other  day  that  although  NBC's  and 
CBS's  commercial  activities  were  boycotted, 
the  networks'  newsgather'.ng  activities  might 
be  exempted  "if  this  were  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Ai-ab  cause"?  Americans  and  Arabs  are 
entering  a  new  and  intensive  sta;  e  of  eco- 
nomic relations  and  It  is  vital  at  the  start 
that  anti-Israel  and  anti-Jewish  bias  not  be 
built  into  it.  For  Arabs  to  be  broadening  the 
boycott  Just  as  they  profess  to  be  seeking  a 
peace  settlement  with  Israel  is,  moi-eover,  a 
Kharp  contradiction,  and  an  insupportable 
one. 

We  note  with  grauncatlon  that  I'  e  unac- 
ceptability  of  the  Arab  boycott  is  being 
recognized  from  the  top  of  the  American  po- 
litical community  on  down.  In  the  strong- 
est statement  on  the  27-year-old  boycott 
ever  made  by  an  American  official  and  the 
first  by  a  President,  Mr.  Ford  decliued  on 
Vv'ednesday:  "Such  discrimination  Ls  totally 
contrary  t^  t'ne  American  tradition  and  re- 
puj^nant  to  American  principles."  He  prom- 
ised that  "any  allegations  of  discrimination 
v;ill  be  fully  inve.siigated  and  appropriate 
action  taken  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States."  The  State  Department,  which  man- 
aged to  look  the  other  way  on  this  issue  In 
the  past,  showed  it  had  gotten  the  message 
by  giving  Senator  Church  a  copy  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  list  of  1,500  boycotted  Ameri- 
can busine.ssinen  and  ort^anizations.  The  Ad- 
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ministration  Is  now  checking  whether,  as 
charged,  official  agencies  such  as  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corp.  have  screened  out  An:eriean 
Jews  in  order  to  cultivate  Arab  business  and 
whether  this  has  been  done  by  j.rivate 
American  firms  for  tlie  .same  end. 

Tliere  is  already  a  piovision,  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  whi^h  "en- 
courages and  requests"  American  firms  not 
to  cooperate  in  boycotts.  Whether  better  en- 
forcement of  that  law  ".oiild  be  appjopriate, 
or  whether  new  legi.laaon  Is  required,  re- 
mains 10  he  studica  Er.t  the  Uniu-d  States 
caiiiot  .afford  to  stii  lis  honor  for  Arab 
gold. 

James  J.  Bl.-'uhard. 


I  OWEll  INTEREST  RATES  VOTING 


KOiN.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF   VERMONT 

IW  THil  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATiVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  vote  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133  last  Tuesday, 
since  it  appeared  to  be  a  vote  to  lower 
interest  rates.  'Voting  "for  lower  interest 
rates"  may  be  politically  popular,  but 
Congress  is  getting  into  dangerous  waters 
witli  the  passage  of  tliis  misleading  res- 
olution. The  notion  th^t  unemployment 
and  the  credit  crunch  can  be  solved 
through  Congress  telling  the  Fed  it 
should  lower  interest  rates  Is  ecoaomi- 
callv  hazardous  for  two  reasons. 

First,  it  is  hypocritical  for  Conpress  to 
imply  that  the  problems  of  the  economy 
rest  primarily  with  the  Federal  Reserve, 
when  for  the  worst  part,  they  reside 
within  a  Congress  which  has  painted  us 
into  a  fiscal  corner.  Congress  irrespon- 
sibly continues  to  appropriate  enormous 
sums,  either  requiring  that  money  be 
taken  out  of  the  private  money  market, 
thereby  driving  up  interest  rates,  or  re- 
quiring the  money  printing  presses  to  run 
causing  inflationary  pressures.  Now  Con- 
gress wants  to  run  the  printing  presses 
at  a  high  speed  to  compensate  for  its 
o\\Ti  failure  to  control  its  fiscal  policy. 

The  resolution  is  misleading  because  it 
does  absolutely  nothing  while  appearing 
to  direct  the  Fed  to  lower  interest  rates. 
I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  exposing  the  Fed  to  short- 
term  political  pressures  since  the  more 
popular  moves  in  the  short  term  could 
very  well  turn  out  to  be  detrimental  in 
the  long  run.  The  Fed  should  be  able  to 
have  a  long-term  perspective  on  the  Na- 
tion's economic  problems  with  long-term 
goals  in  mind — the  goals  of  prosperity 
and  economic  stability  which  I  am  sure 
we  all  share. 

Current  inflation  and  expectations  of 
future  inflation  are  principal  determi- 
nants of  interest  rales,  not  just  monetary 
policy.  If  Congress  is  unhappy  with  the 
actions  of  the  Fed,  there  are  other,  more 
honest  routes  we  can  follow  without  in- 
terfering with  the  needed  flexibility  of 
the  Fed.  But  if  Congress  wants  interest 
rates  to  fall,  it  must  stop  misleading  the 
voters  into  believing  the  Fed  holds  the 
key  to  lower  interest  rates  and  more 
prosperous  times,  and  concentrate  on 
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developing  long-term  fiscal  means  to  ease 
the  credit  crunch,  reduce  imemployment, 
and  dampen  inflation.  The  failure  of 
Congress  to  control  fiscal  policy  speaks 
poorly  of  its  attempt  to  conduct  mone- 
tary pohcy  as  well. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE— NOT  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL— -WILL  CURE  OVH 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans, concerned  with  our  current  eco- 
nomic dilemma,  call  for  additional  gov- 
ernmental intervention  in  and  control  of 
the  economy,  thinking  that,  somehow, 
such  political  action  will  solve  our 
probIeir»s. 

Many  politicians,  responding  to  such 
pressure,  advocate  measures  which  they 
know  will  exacerbate  the  existing  situa- 
tion, not  correct  it.  It  is  better,  they  seem 
to  believe,  to  do  something,  even  if  it 
is  wrong,  than  to  be  criticized  for  doing 
nothing. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Chicago,  Willard  C. 
Butcher,  the  president  of  tiie  Chase- 
Manhattan  Bank,  expressed  his  disturb- 
ance at  the  fact  that  "people  are  not  be- 
ing told  enough  about  the  essential  na- 
ture of  our  economy  and  our  economic 
problems." 

Mr.  Butcher  pointed  out  that  every 
worker  in  private  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  backed  up  by  an  investment  of 
"$20,000  to  $30,000."  He  noted  that  there 
is  no  other  way  to  creaie  new  jobs  than  by 
supplying  the  capital  to  provide  the  tools, 
the  supplies  and  materials  that  a  job 
requires. 

In  the  face  of  the  massive  need  for 
capital  investment,  ho'.\  ever,  Mr.  Butcher 
states  that: 

...  we  are  confronted  bv  the  spectre  ol 
a  new  government  policy  that  could  cripple 
the  capital  markets. 

Discussing  this  trend,  commentator 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh  declared  that: 

It  U  ...  a  question  of  whether  the  na- 
tional economy  of  the  American  people  could 
survive  the  allocation  of  credit  by  some 
chosen  government  bureaucrat  who  would 
possess  the  power  to  approve  the  financing 
or  a  condominium  in  Florida  or  refuse  a 
builder  of  summer  homes  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. And  the  logical  question  would  be 
whether  such  government  allocation  of  credit 
v.ould  ever  be  touched  by  political  Influence. 

Mr.  Hurleigh  concludes  that : 
•  .  .  profits  are  of  extreme  Importance  to 
an  of  us— as  a  source  of  capital  for  business 
a..a  for  Jobs.  Perhaps  we  should  all  recognize 
tnis  Importance  of  profits  to  the  creation  and 
support  of  Jobs  and  to  recognii-e  that  as  of 
wnv  there  js  a  growing  shortage  of  capl- 
la'.-and  profits— and  Jobs. 

As  long  as  Government  dominates  the 
capital  market  through  its  policy  of  defi- 
cit spending  and  the  need  to  borrow 
nuids  to  cover  such  deficits,  money  wlU 
not  be  available  to  revitalize  our  declin- 
ing economy.  The  real  answer  to  oir 
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economic  problems  is  not  more,  but  less. 
Government  spending  and  economic 
manipulation. 

I  wish  to  shaie  with  mj'  colleagues  the 
commentaries  of  Robert  F.  Hiu-leigh,  as 
they  were  heard  over  the  Mutual  Radio 
Network  on  February  20  and  21,  1975, 
and  insert  the  texts  of  these  commen- 
taries into  the  Record  at  tlais  time. 

ROHCT.T   F.    HlTJLEICH    COMMEN'T.^RY. 

February  20,  1975 
This  Is  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  speakmg  from 
the  Mutual  Studios  in  'Washington,  in  have 
a  comment  on  a  four  trillion  dollar  question 
In  just  one  minute. 

There   are   many   people   in   this  country 
who  are  disturbed  by  the  kind  of  politics-as- 
usiial   here   in  Washington   that   puts  "less 
empha.sis  on  solving  our  problems  than  on 
who  wUl  get  the  credit  if  thev  are  solved, 
or  the  blame,  if  they  are  not."  And  many 
people   are   "disappointed   In   much   of   the 
nation's  business  community,  which  is  either 
too  indifferent,  too  resigned,  or  too  frightened 
to  communicate  with  the  people."  And  there 
are  many  who  are  "disturbed  by  the  senseless 
ways  we  are  trying  to  overcome  the  Inflatlon- 
rece.ssicn  which  sorely  troubles  the  country." 
If  you  are  one  of  these  concerned  citizens, 
you  wUl  find  that  much  of  the  language  Just 
used  by   this  reporter   is  from  an   advance 
copy  of  an  address  to  be  given  tonight  by 
the    President    of    Chase-Manhattan    Bank 
Mr.  Willard  C.  Butcher,  before  the  Economic 
Club  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Butcher  is  disturbed 
by  the  fact  "people  aren't  being  told  enough 
about  the  essential  nature  of  our  economy 
and  our  economic  problems,  and  is  distressed 
by  the  media,  and  by  what  seems  to  be  either 
its  failure  to  understand  what  makes  our 
economy  work,  or  its  InabUlty  or  unwillhig- 
ne.ss     to     communicate     that     knowledge  " 
"Fundamentally,"  says  Mr.  Butcher.  "I  am 
concerned  over  the  way  we  are  giving  up,  bit 
by  bit,  what  America  really  stands  for."  One 
fact    the    President    of    New    York's    Chase 
Manhattan    Bank    gives    us    Is    that    every 
worker  for  private  Industry  in  the  United 
States   is   backed   up   by  an   Investment  of 
•■$20,000  to  $30,000."  And  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  create  new  jobs  than  by  supplying  the 
capital  to  provide  the  tools,  the  supplies  and 
the  materials  that  a  job  requires.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Butcher  addresses  himself 
Is  how  can  the  needed  capital  be  obtained- 
and  the  premise  that  government  can  best 
regulate  credit.  Becau.^e  capital  is  needed  to 
make    Jobs,    the    highest    prioritv    of    our 
economy   today   lies   in   the   stimulation    of 
capital   formation,   because   everything   else 
we  want  grows  out  of  that.  "Tet,"  says  Mr 
Butcher,  "in  the  face  of  a  massive  need  for 
more  than  four  trillion  dollars  in  the  next  ten 
years  we  are  confronted  by  the  specter  of  a 
new  government  policy  that  could  cripple  the 
capital  markets."  It  b=,  of  course,  a  question 
whether  the  national  economy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  survive  the  allocation  of 
credit  by  some  chosen  government  bureau- 
crat who  would  possess  the  power  to  approve 
the  financing  of  a  condominium  in  Florida 
or  refuse  a  builder  of  summer  homes  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

And  the  logical  next  question  would  be 
whether  such  government  allocation  of 
credit  would  ever  be  touched  bv  political 
Influence.  " 


ROBERT     F.     HlRLEIGH     COMMFNT.^RY,     F.-BRU- 

ART  21,  1975 

This  Is  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  speaking  from 
the  Mutual  studios  In  Waslilugion,  I'U  have 
a  comment  on  profits  and  jobs  in  one  minute. 

We  see  now  that  what  this  nation  needs 
are  jobs  for  mUlions  of  our  unemployed  and 
there's  no  better  way  to  creat«  jobs  than  by 
supplying  the  capital  to  expand  present  In- 
dustries and   to  begUx  development  of  new 
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Industrial    ventures.    The    three    pUlars    of 
enterprise  are  entrepreneurs,  labor  and  capi- 
tal. The  man  with  an  Idea  for  a  new  kind 
of  fast-food  enterprise  may  invest  his  savings 
or  mortagage  his  house,  or  convir.ce  others  to 
invest  and  create  a  new  business  and  give 
employment    to    others.    In    expanding    the 
business,    new    capital    is    needed    and    the 
banking  institutions  are  a  prime  source  for 
the    needed    money,    which — in    turn — adds 
more  Jobs.  Although  this  Ulustratlon  Is  ele- 
mentary,   it    does   serve    as    an    example   of 
flnaucuig  and  the  creation  of  Jobs.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  amount  of  capital  needed. 
The   first   fast -service   operation    may   need 
but   50  thousand  dollars  and   give  employ- 
ment to  ten  or  fifteen  people.  An  industri'al 
complex  may  need  a  multi-million  infusion 
of  capital  to  provide  thousands  of  jobs.  Capi- 
tal supplies  the  materials  to  build,  the  sup- 
plies  to  equip   and   manufacture   the   tools 
for  the  workers.  This  has  been  made  clear  bv 
the    President    of   Chase    Manhattan    Bank. 
Willard  C.  Butcher,  in  an  address  last  eve- 
ning   when    he    told    the    members    of    the 
Economic   Club   in   Chicago   that    "it   takes 
anywhere   from   20   to   30   thousand   dollars 
in  capital  Investment  to  back  every  worker 
in  American  industry.  And  Mr.  Butcher  esti- 
mates that  the  next  ten  years  will  require 
more    than    twice   as   much    capital    as    the 
last   ten.  And   in   terms  of  what  we  really 
jieed    for    Industry    alone,    for    energy,    for 
bringing   our   industrial   plant   up   to'  date 
is  over  4  trillion  dollars.  That's  4.  followed 
by  12  zeros,  or  four  million,  million  dollars. 
In    other   words,   says   WUlard   Butcher,   we 
must  build  considerably  more  of  industrial 
America  in  the  next  ten  years  than  we  have 
standing     now— and     the     single     greatest 
challenge  Is  in  finding  ways  to  provide  such 
unprecedented  amounts  of  capital  In  sucli 
a  short  span  of  time.  Although  capital— and 
credit  can  be  efficiently  channeled  through 
banks,    Mr.    Butcher    knows    that    the    real 
sources  of  capital  and  credit  In  this  country 
are  individuals  and  corporations,  the  savings 
of  people  like  you  and  me  and  the  cash  flow, 
made  of  retained  earnings  of  corporations 
and  businesses,  large  and  small.  Surely  this 
short  exposition  should  make  it  clear  that 
profits  are  of  extreme  Importance  to  all  of 
MS— as  a  source  of  capital  for  business  and 
for   Jobs.   Perhaps   we   should    all   recognize 
this   importance   of  profits   to  the   creation 
and  .support  of  Jobs  and  to  recognize  that  as 
of    now    there    is    a  growing    shortage    of 
capital— and  profits — and  jobs. 
yo  goes  the  world  today. 


THE  HUM.\N  RIGHTS  IMAGE  OF 
INDONESLA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
TV  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt;S 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 


Mr.  FR./VSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wo'ild 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists which  describes  the  state  of  affair^ 
in  Indonesia  with  respect  to  human 
rights.  The  picture  is  discouiaging.  More 
than  30.000  person  are  detained  without 
trial  since  1966.  The  Government  of  In- 
done.>ia  contends  they  were  involved  in 
the  attempted  overthrow  of  the  go\em- 
ment.  yet  is  unable  to  gather  enough 
evidence  to  brmg  charges.  After  Uie  stu- 
dent-led anti-Japanese  riots  in  January 
1974,  tlie  government  adopted  fiuther  re- 
strictive measiu-es— curtaUing  political 
activities,  banning  various  newspapere 
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and  peiiodical.s,  and  effecting  tiuther  de- 
1  L-ntions. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  executive 
branch  can  ignore  the  human  rights  sit- 
uation in  Indonesia.  In  the  1974  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Congress  called  upon  the 
President  to  sub.stantially  reduce  or  ter- 
minate niilitAi-y  as.sistance  to  govern- 
ments committing  "a  consi-stent  pattern 
ol  gros.s  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights"  including 
"prolonged  detention  without  charges." 
Would  the  detention  without  cliarges  of 
more  than  30,000  prisoners  for  10  years 
constitute  "prolonged  detention"?  Thi.s 
is  a  question  wiiicli  must  be  considered 
both  by  tlie  executive  brancli  and  the 
Congress.  The  Government  of  Indonesia 
was  scheduled  to  receive  appro.ximately 
$22  million  in  grant  assistance  in  fiscal 
1975.  Human  rights  consideration.s 
should  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
teiTOining  the  level  of  militarv  jissistancc 
for  fiscal  1976. 

Tlie  ai-tiole  follows: 

(Prom  the  Review,  DercmbtT  1974 1 
Dents  in  the  Image  of  Inuonksia 

Most  military  feovernmeiits  declare  them- 
selves to  be  teinporai-y  in  character,  and 
protect  their  intention  to  transfer  power 
back  to  a  civilian  government  as  sofni  as  a 
certain  degree  of  stability  has  lieen  reached 
or  certain  social  objectives  have  been 
achieved.  Tbi.s  is  not  the  case  in  Indonesia. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  .student-led  anti- 
Japanese  riots  at  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Tanaka's 
visit  to  Jakarta  on  January  15  and  le,  1974, 
a  statement  was  issued  by  the  military  secu- 
rity organization  known  a.s  the  Coiiunand 
tor  the  Restoration  of  Securitv  and  Order 
(KOPKAMTIB).  Tl;is  statement  laid  down 
certain  line.^  of  conduct  to  restore  the  dam- 
age done  during  the  "two  black  days".  One 
of  these  read: 

The  Dual  Fuiutjon  of  llie  Armed  Forces 
can  not  be  disputed  and  one  .should  not  en- 
tertaiii  any  illusion  of  ever  establishing  in 
this  country  "civilian  supremacy  over  the 
mllitarj'"  or  "the  military  should  go  to  the 
barracks";  such  an  idea  can  ne\er  be  real- 
l>5€d  In  Indonesia  because  the  history  of  the 
armed  forces  in  thl-;  country  is  quite  unique; 
ftirthermore  v;hat  can  a  complete  civilian 
admini.stration  do  if  an  armed  battalion 
stages  a  coup  d'etat? 

Tlie  lamentable  situation  reg.arding  poliii- 
c.^1  prisoners  in  Indonesia  which  was  out- 
lined in  ICJ  Review  No.  10,  June  1973.  .still 
continues.  Over  30,000  persons  are  being  de- 
tained without  trUl,  virtually  all  since  1966. 
The  goverimient  acknowledges  that  there  i.s 
no  evidence  against  the  greater  number  of 
them,  but  continue  to  hold  them  indefi- 
nitely. 10,000  of  the  prisoners  have  been 
deported  to  tlic  notorious  camps  on  Burn 
Island,  separated  from  their  famiMcs  and  liv- 
ing under  deplorable  conditions. 

At  the  end  of  1973  there  were  some  sl|.;ns  of 
liberalisation,  and  nimours  of  ma.ss  releases, 
but  after  the  January  riots  the  political  re- 
pressions was  again  intensified.  The  govern- 
ment felt  acutely  embarassed  by  the  riots 
and  was  determined  to  stamp  out  all  expres- 
sion of  opposition. 

Among  the  mea.sures  annmujced  were  a 
ban  on  demonstrations,  on  student  .state- 
ments, on  "canvassing  activities  for  would- 
be  presidential  candidates"  and  on  any  un- 
authorized political  activities.  Former  mem- 
ber.s  of  banned  political  parties  were  urged 
to  Join  one  of  the  authorised  parties  or  one 
of  the  professional  organizations.  The  state- 
ment continued:  "if  they  decide  to  remain 
non-partisan  they  should  in  no  way  hindei 
liie  government",  a  striking  example  of  the 
application  of  military  principles  In  the 
political  sphere.  Among  the  problems  which 
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were  to  be  "avoided"  were  problems  of  na- 
tionalities, tribes  or  clans,  of  religion,  of 
race  or  of  "intersocial  differences." 

The  government  also  bamied  11  news- 
papers and  weeklies,  including  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected,  such  as  Indonesiia 
Raya,  Pedoman.  Abadi  and  Harian  Kami. 
The  editorial  staff  of  these  pvibllcatlons  have 
been  reiused  permission  to  work  for  other 
Jotirnals.  The  critical  content  of  the  Indo- 
nesian j)refws  has  been  reduced  to  an  all-time 
low. 

About  850  people  are  believed  to  h.ive  been 
arrested  a.fr«r  the  riots.  Most  wore  released 
within  -A  iew  weeks.  A  hard  core  of  42  have 
remained  in  custody,  and  the.se  include  most 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  who  have  dared  to 
express  views  which  were  critical  of  govern- 
ment policies.  They  include  some  of  the  most 
respected  university  teachers,  la\vyors,  and 
student  leaders. 

Among   the   42   still   detained   are: 

Mr.  Thiam  Hlen  Yap,  a  member  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Indonesian  Bar  As.sociation, 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Christian  University,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Indonesian  Council 
of  Churches,  and  a  courageotis  defence 
lawyer  who  has  frequently  taken  a  public 
v!and  a(!ainst  abu.ses  of  power. 

Mr.  Buyung  Nasutlon,  head  of  Legal  Aid 
Institute,  a  leading  defender  of  civil  liberties 
and  a  prominent  lawyer. 

Mr.  H.  J.  C.  Princen,  head  of  the  Institute 
for  Human  Rights,  a  former  army  officer  and 
purllamentarian,  who  v.as  imprisoned  under 
President  Sukarno. 

Profe.s&or  Sarbini  Siunawlnata,  n  leading 
economist,  formerly  one  of  the  President's 
special  a.ssistants,  who  has  often  criticised 
Ind  >i.'e-i  <."s-  exce.s.sii  e  dependence  on  foreign 
aid. 

Dr.  Do'odjatun  Yaktl.  an  ecojiomist  and 
political  scientist,  and  a  leading  figure 
among  the  yotmger  intellectuals.  (On  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  December  10,  1973, 
in  a  .speech  to  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion he  described  it  as  tragic  that  in  the 
name  oi  economic  development  "strong  gov- 
ernment" has  been  developed  which  very 
often  tramples  on  the  human  rights  for 
which  the  struggles  for  Independence  have 
been  waged.  "Tlie  final  objective",  he  said, 
"of  economic  development  should  be  the 
realisation  of  human  rights".  One  of  the  re- 
quirements was  "three-dimensional  Justice, 
including  Justice  between  groups,  justice  be- 
tween regions  and  Justice  between  genera- 
tions"). 

Mr.  Sobadiu  Sastrosatomo,  former  leader 
of  tne  biinued  Indonesian  Socialist  Party, 
wlio  was  jailed  for  four  years  under  Sukarno; 
lormer  editor  of  Mahasiswa  Indonesia,  a 
student  weekly,  and  later  of  the  dally  paper 
of  the  Functional  Groups,  Suara  Karya. 

Sir.  Bjuhro  Sumltradllaga,  a  former  colonel 
Hiid  an  influential  leader  of  the  community 
of  West  Java. 

Mr.  Harunan  Siregar,  Chairman  of  the 
University  of   Indonesia's   Student  Council. 

Mr.  Reniy  Leimena.  Chairman  of  the 
Christian   University   Student's  Council. 

Mr.  SJahrir,  leader  in  1968  of  the  High 
School  Students'  Action  F'ront. 

Apari,  from  the  student  leaders,  the  others 
appear  to  have  been  held  simply  because 
tiiey  are  leading  Intellectuals  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  government  and  wiio  have 
been  in  touch  with  student  groups.  The 
government  seem.s  anxious  to  find  scape- 
goats who  can  be  accused  of  leading  tjie 
students  astray.  With  the  exception  of  Hari- 
man  Siregar,  whose  trial  began  in  August 
and  has  since  been  frequently  adjourned, 
none  of  those  arrested  has  been  charged 
with  any  offense.  They  are  simply  held  under 
the  "lAw  on  Subversive  Activities  No.  11 
1963."  by  virtue  of  which  they  c«n  be  held 
without  charge  for  up  to  one  year. 

Apart  from  those  arrested,  a  numlxyr  of 
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other  leMlUig  Ugures  have  been  forbidden  to 
travel  overseas.  These  Include  the  writer  and 
former  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Mr.  Sud- 
jatmoko;  the  novelist  and  chief  editor  of 
the  now  banned  Indonesia  Raya  who  was 
imprisoned  for  9  years  under  Sukarno, 
Mr.  Mochtar  Lubis;  the  sociologist  and  for- 
iiifr  head  of  the  Radio,  TV  and  Film  Direc- 
tontte.  Dr.  Itrnan  Kayam;  the  Rector  of  the 
U.'iiversii.y  of  Indonesia,  Professor  .Mahar 
MardJjno:  n.  Jesuit  prie.st.  Father  Donuwl- 
iiata;  a'lti  a  prominent  busluessmiui,  Dr. 
Sodaipo  ,S;V' iro.satomo. 

A  single  example  may  serve  to  illustrate 
tlis  political  prisonei-s  in  Indonesia.  Mr.  Oei 
Tjoe  Tat,  is  an  Indonesian  lawyer,  a  foruier 
Jllnister,  and  an  associate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurl.sts.  Wlien  the 
army  vCized  power  on  March  11.  1966.  Mr.  Oei 
W8-S  arrested  and  detained  with  10  other 
mini.ste-s  in  a.  military  camp.  During  the 
8'.;  years  he  has  been  In  detention  his  case 
h.i-s  been  examined  by  3  different  Interroga- 
tion teams,  comprising  military  and  civilian 
pro.secution  authorities.  These  Interroga- 
tions took  place  In  1966.  from  September 
1969  to  March  1970,  and  from  June  to  Au- 
gust 1972.  In  each  case  the  conclusion  was 
tiiat  there  was  insufficient  evidence  on  which 
to  tiiarge  him  with  any  offlense.  At  the  end 
of  1973  there  were  rumours  that  he  would 
be  released  the  following  year.  However, 
following  the  January  riots,  the  atmosphere 
chaJiged  and  on  April  10,  1974,  the  District 
Attorney-General  announced  publicly  that 
Mr.  Oei  would  be  charged  with  subversion 
a)id  Involvement  in  the  abortive  September 
1965  coup  (an  unlikely  hypothesis  in  view 
of  lii><  well-known  loyalty  to  President  Su- 
karno). On  July  8  the  District  Attorney- 
Gejieral  stated  that  the  ca.se  was  still  vnider 
preparation,  and  on  September  16  he  said 
that  it  would  be  postponed  indefinitely  as 
the  lile  was  incomplete  without  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  who  were  remaining  abroad. 

If  tnere  had  been  any  case  against  Mr. 
Oei,  lie  would  surely  have  been  brought  to 
trial  before  now.  Any  testimony  first  pro- 
d\ictd  8  years  after  his  arrest  must  be  vlr- 
taallv  valueless.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
goveniment  with  all  the  might  and  resources 
at  its  disposal,  could  surely  allow  him  now 
to  go  free.  If  they  feel  themselves  .so  inse- 
cure tnat  hi.s  liberty  cannot  be  permitted, 
iamianity  demands  that  at  least  he  should 
he  allowed  to  go  Into  exile  abroad. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Oei  Is  only  one  among 
.■">.'i,000.  What  applies  to  him  applies  equally 
to  them.  After  the  student  disturbances  in 
Jainiary,  General  Sumarahadl,  the  spokes- 
man for  Kophamtib  stated:  "There  is  a 
dent  in  the  hnage  of  our  nation.  We  have  to 
restore  It  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  will  pre- 
vent any  type  of  re-occuiTence  at  whatever 
cast ".  It  seems  improbable  that  there  will 
be  any  real  improvement  In  the  situation  in 
Iiidonesia  until  It  is  brought  home  forcibly 
to  the  Indonesian  Government  that  their 
contiinied  and  systematic  repression  of  basic 
iMiman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  Is 
cftosing  a  far  greater  dent  In  their  image 
llniii  any  .stndent   violence. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS EXEMPTION  OF  A  PORTION 
OP  RETIREMENT  INCOME  FROM 
FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP   n.LINOIS 

i:.  ;y.K  hou.se  of  representatives 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  14,  1975.  I  introduced  H.R.  194 
whji'h  would  provide  a  basic  $5,000  ex- 
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emption  from  Federal  income  tax  of  re- 
tirement Income  for  an  individual  or  a 

married  couple.  This  legislation  will  ben- 
efit many  of  our  older  citizens  by  making 
our  income  t8.x  S3rstem  more  equitable 
in  the  treatment  of  their  retirement  in- 
come and  at  the  same  time  provide  them 
with  some  relief  from  the  tei-rible  in- 
roads of  inflation. 

Under  present  law,  benefits  paid  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  are  fully  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  The  retirement 
income  of  individuals  retired  under 
other  pension  plans,  public  or  private.  Is 
fully  taxed  once  the  employees'  contri- 
butions are  recovered. 

Present  law  provides  relief  for  em- 
ployees receiving  taxable  pensions,  in  the 
form  of  a  retirement  income  credit.  This 
credit,  which  was  enacted  in  1954,  was 
designed  to  extend  to  all  retired  per- 
sons benefits  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  exemption  enjoyed  by  persons  re- 
ceiving tax-free  social  security  pay- 
ments. However,  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  credit  since  1964. 

Social  security  benefits,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  steadily  increased  since  that 
time,  and  beginning  this  year  are  sched- 
uled to  rise  automatically  with  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  link  between 
retirement  income  credit  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  has  resulted  not  only  in 
this  disparity  in  benefits  but  also  in  mak- 
ing the  credit  one  of  the  most  complex 
provisions  of  existing  tax  law.  This  com- 
plexity has  resulted  in  an  estimated  one- 
thiid  of  eligible  elderly  taxpayers  fore- 
going  the  benefit  since  they  find  them- 
selves incapable  of  computing  the  credit 
themselves  and  cannot  afford  to  seek 
professional  help.  My  proposal  would  be 
a  major  step  forward  in  providing  tax 
simplifications  for  older  Americans. 

Although  $5,000  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money  these  days,  I  believe  that  re- 
moving this  basic  amount  of  retirement 
income  from  Federal  income  taxation 
will  alleviate  the  hardship  so  many  re- 
tirees are  having  to  endure.  In  recent 
years  the  financial  problems  confronting 
older  Americans  have  become  more  and 
more  acute.  Splraling  inflation  hits  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  the  liardest,  and 
most  older  Americans  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Increases  in  the  cost  of  food,  med- 
ical care,  housing,  and  transportation 
put  a  severe  burden  on  them.  Increasing 
property  taxes  and  increasing  condomin- 
ium conversion  either  force  them  to  seek 
lower  cost  housing  or  to  cut  back  on  their 
expenditures  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities in  order  to  retain  the  housing  they 
have. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  is  another 
crucial  expense  of  older  Americans. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  elderly  have  a 
chronic  condition,  disease,  or  other  im- 
pairment. Current  medicare  programs 
faU  to  cover  many  Important  costs  to 
them  such  as  out-of -hospital  drugs,  den- 
tal work,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids. 
Even  when  medicare  is  appUcable.  It 
otten  does  not  cover  the  full  cost  of  the 
medical  expense. 

Census  figures  for  1973  show  that  the 
median  Income  for  a  husband  and  wife 
i.atnily  with  the  husband  65  years  of  age 
or  older  is  $5,931.  This  amount  Ls  less 
than  half  of  the  $14,765  median  Income 
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for  a  husband  and  wife  family  with  the 
husband  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  some  min- 
imal relief  to  older  couples  by  leaving 
$5,000  exempt  from  Income  tax. 

Americans  are  acquiring  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  cruel  to  the  older  genera- 
tion—letting them  fend  for  themselves 
regardless  of  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  I  think  our  older  citi- 
zens deserve  a  break.  The  passage  of  H  Jl. 
194  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  for  this  desperately  needed 
legislation. 


ON   THE   NEED  FOR   NEW   ILLEGAL 
ALLEN  LEGISLATION—PART  V 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  IVFS 

Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.   BIAGGI.   Mr.   Speaker,   support 

for  my  legislation.  H.R.  257.  is  growing 

daily.  In  addition  to  the  35  cosponsors 

the  bill  is  enjoy hig  increased  support 
among  labor  and  veterans  organizations. 
Included  among  tliese  are  tlie  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  International 

Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Without  question  the  need  to  com- 
bat this  grave  national  problem  should 
be  one  of  the  foremost  concerns  of  tliis 
Congress.  While  we  battle  over  new 
plans  to  aid  our  economy  and  provide 
new  jobs,  let  us  not  overlook  one  of  the 
easier,  least  expensive  solutions.  H.R. 
257.  My  bill  by  imposing  immediate 
criminal  penalties  on  employers  of  il- 
legal aliens  as  well  as  increasing  the 
Immigration  Service  enforcement  per- 
sonnel will  lead  to  increased  apprehen- 
sions and  deportations  of  illegal  aliens 
and  could  create  1  million  permanent 
jobs  for  American  workers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  recent  editorial  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  national  news- 
paper for  veterans.  In  the  editorial  they 
call  for  strong  new  measmes  to  deal  with 
the  illegal  alien  problem.  These  are  the 
provisions  contained  in  my  bill  H.R.  257 
The  editorial  entitled  "lUegal  Aliens" 
follows : 

iLLECAi,  Aliens 

The  problem  of  Illegal  aliens  entering  this 
country  is  one  that  will  not  go  away  by  It- 
self. It  Is,  liowever,  a  problem  that  all  vet- 
erans and  non-vctemns  can  do  something 
about. 

It  is  estimated  that  seven  to  twelve  million 
illegal  aliens  have  entered  this  country.  An- 
other estimate  Is  that  they  are  earning  as 
much  as  $10  billion  each  year  in  wages  from 
American  firms. 

According  to  the  Immigration  Service,  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  are  under-staffed  to  curb 
this  Increasing  menace. 

Not  all  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  this  country 
are  gainfully  employed.  It  is  net  known  how 
many  are  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Another  unknown  factor  is  the  nino\u\t  of 
tax  revenue  our  government  is  losing. 

Illegal  aliens  also  persent  another  very 
serious  problem.  They  contribute  to  the 
illegal  trafficking  of  narcotics  In  this  coun- 
try. The  crew  members  of  ships  that 
smuggle  illegal  aliens  into  this  country  also 
smuggle  narcotias  Into  our  society. 

Now   add   the   amo-int  of  housing  these 
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people  take  out  of  an  already  serious 
shortage. 

What  about  crime  among  these  people? 

They  are  in  this  country  to  make  money 
and  make  it  as  fast  as  they  can.  Crime  and 
vlolaUng  our  laws  mean  nothing  to  them  if 
it  will  help  them  achieve  their  goals. 

This  country  has  always  been  more  than 
generous  in  aUowing  people  fiom  another 
country  to  enter  legaUy,  and  its  citizens 
have  been  more  than  generous  in  helping 
legal  aUens  get  a  new  start  in  a  new  couu- 
try. 

We.  m  America,  have  more  compassion 
tlian  people  of  any  other  country.  It  may 
be  that  our  compassion  has  caused  a  blind- 
ness to  this  problem  in  the  past.  The  price 
for  tills  compassion  is  too  high  to  alio.*' 
this  problem  to  continue  any  longer  when 
our  own  citizens  are  siiffering  becaue  of 
the  problems  caused  by  the  iUegal  aliens. 
In  these  recession  times  when  we  are  be- 
ing a-ked  to  tighten  the  bolt,  we  shoul.i 
loo.'i  for  ways  to  eliminate  as  many  of  our 
problems  as  possible. 

With  unemployment  going  over  8',,  with 
welfare  costs  increasing  rapidly,  with  taxes 
of  aU  kinds  setting  new  records,  with  the 
cost  of  aU  necessities  reaching  new  ceilings, 
with  narcotics  of  various  kinds  still  sweep- 
ing the  country  in  one  part  or  another,  in- 
cluding even  grade  school,  with  a  serioiu 
housing  sliortage,  with  a  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  INS,  preventing  their  effec- 
tiveness to  cope  with  this  problem,  it  is  past 
the  time,  but  not  too  late,  for  us  to  tai;e  a 
serious  look  at  what. we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves. 

The  most  effective  way  to  control  the  il- 
legal alien  from  robbing  our  jobs,  money, 
hottsing  and  prevent  the  sacial  problem.s 
they  create  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from 
employing  them. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  provide  penalties  to  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens.  Hearings  have 
started  on  one  of  the  bUls  and  we  would 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  will  hear  testimony  on  the  other 
bUl.  One  bill  would  merely  provide  a  "slap 
on  the  wTist"  to  employers  and  criminal 
penalties  would  not  be  provided  untu  tiie 
third  offense.  The  other  blU  would  Immedi- 
ately require  the  employer  to  make  available 
proof  that  he  had  witnessed  a  birth  certifi- 
cate or  other  document  that  the  alien  was 
legal,  and  wotUd  provide  a  $500  fine  or  6 
months  in  Jail  on  the  first  offense  with 
stlffer  penalties  for  additional  offenses.  In 
addition,  it  would  provide  an  additional  2500 
personnel  for  the  INS. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  problem 
l3  solved;  however,  the  solution  should  pro- 
vide immediate  stiff  i)enaltles  for  violations. 


BARBARA  TUCHMAN  ON  JEWS  AND 
THE  AUDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

T.V    THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 

Mojiday.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tingushed  historian,  Barbara  Tuchman, 
wrote  a  powerful  article  in  the  Febru- 
ary 3  Newsweek,  entitled  "They  Poisoned 
the  Wells."  The  tiUe  refers  to  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  14th  century  that  Jews 
were  responsible  for  the  terrible  epidemic 
of  plague  known  as  the  Black  Death. 
Mrs.  Tuchman  points  eloquently  to  the 
essentiality  of  Israel's  existence  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  futiUty  of  appeasement, 
and  the  phenomenon. that  anti-Semitism 
continue.^,  independent  of  its  object. 
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Mrs.  Tuchnian's  article  follows: 
THirr  PoisoNES  the  Wells 
<By  Barbara  W.  Tucbman) 

When  people  sufifer  plague  and  famine 
or,  as  now,  feel  tbemselves  threatened  by 
economic  depression,  fear  of  war  and  a  sense 
of  events  moving  out  of  control,  they  search 
for  someone  to  blame.  Historically  the  Jews 
Dave  filled  that  role.  During  the  Black  Death 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  virulent  epi- 
demic of  bubonic  plague  that  swept  over 
India,  the  Near  Ea»t  and  all  of  Europe,  kill- 
ing an  estimated  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  first  corpses  in  Europe  were  hardly 
buried  before  the  cry  against  the  Jews  was 
raised.  They  were  accused  of  poisoning  the 
wells  in  a  monstrous  conspiracy  "to  kill 
and  destroy  the  whole  of  Christendom." 
Mobs  assaulted  the  Jewish  quarters,  dragged 
the  inhabitants  from  their  homes  and  burned 
them  in  bonfires.  In  many  towns  the  as- 
saults occured   ahead  of   the   plague. 

The  actual  cause,  a  bacillus  carried  by 
rat-borne  fleas,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
drinking  water  and  contemporaries  did  not 
really  suppose  it  had.  Lacking  knowledge  of 
the  real  cause,  they  ascribed  the  plague  to 
malign  planetary  influence  or  to  divine 
punishment  xipon  mankind  for  its  sins. 
Nevertheless,  people  in  their  anger  and 
misery  still  looked  for  a  human  agent  upon 
whom  to  vent  the  hostility  that,  could  not 
be  vented  on  Ood. 

In  vain  Pope  Clement  VI  pointed  out  in 
two  separate  bulls  that  Jews  died  of  the 
disease  like  everyone  else,  that  the  plague 
was  affecting  all  peoples  including  Jews,  and 
that  it  raged  in  areas  where  no  Jews  lived. 
Hence  the  charge  of  well-poisoning  was 
"without  plausibility."  But  the  popular  hys- 
teria was  not  contained.  By  the  time  the 
plague  had  passed,  few  Jews  were  left  in 
Germany  or  the  Low  Countries. 

Currently  anti-Jewish  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing more  outspoken.  Its  renewal  raises  cer- 
tain principles  of  history,  and  a  prologue  in 
the  form  of  a  caution  that  in  the  honest 
wish  to  learn  from  the  past,  people  tend  to 
overestimate  history's  capacity  to  repeat  it- 
self. Events  cannot  be  relied  on  to  happen 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  History  is  a  great 
Joker  always  likely  to  take  an  unexpected 
turn  for  which  no  one  has  planned.  Its  les- 
sons cannot  tell  us  what  will  happen  next 
but  only  how  people  tend  to  react. 

FOIST    PRINCIPLE 

It  is  vain  to  expect  logic — that  is  to  say, 
a  reasoned  appreciation  of  enlightened  self- 
interest — to  determine  the  course  of  events. 
Rational  thought  and  rational  behavior 
rarely  govern  either  the  formation  or  the 
operation  of  policy.  Since  human  behavior 
is  not  logical,  history  cannot  be. 

Rational  thought  tells  tis  that  the  elim- 
ination of  permanent  weakening  of  Israel 
would  not  restore  the  happy  days  of  cheap 
oil  or  open  an  era  of  friction-free  relations 
with  the  Arabs,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Re- 
leased from  the  cautions  required  by  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel,  the  Arabs  would  be  subject 
to  no  restraint  whatever  and  the  United 
States  would  be  left  with  no  lever,  no  foot- 
hold in  the  Middle  East  and  no  ally  in  that 
region.  The  logic  of  the  sltxiation  is  as  obvi- 
ous as  it  was  in  1348  that  to  burn  a  thousand 
Jews  would  not  sa\e  a  single  person  from  the 
plague. 

Nevertheless  the  feeling  grow.s  that  if  only 
the  Jews  of  Israel  would  go  away  and  the 
Jews  of  America  would  stop  svipporting  them, 
the  oil  problem  and  the  threat  of  war  wound 
vanish.  There  follows  a  rising  demand  upon 
Israel  for  concessions:  a  return  of  the  Mltla 
and  Gidi  passes  and  Sinai  oil  fields  to  Egypt, 
the  Golan  Heights  to  Syria,  Jerusalem  to 
satisfy  King  Faisal,  the  West  Bank  to  the 
PliO.  After  that  why  not  give  up  sovereignty 
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altogether  and  share  a  democratic  state  with 
Yaslr  Arafat?  This  brings  us  to  a  second 
historical  principle  which,  it  Is  rather 
frightening  to  realize,  does  not  lie  in  the 
personal  experience  of  anyone  now  under 
40  and  may  need  re-explaining. 

SECOND   PaiNCIPLE 

The  futility  of  appeasement.  The  rule  of 
human  behavior  here  is  that  yielding  to  an 
enemy's  demands  does  not  satisfy  them  but, 
by  exhibiting  a  position  of  weakness,  aug- 
ments them.  It  does  not  terminate  hostility 
but  excites  it.  Since  Israel  hardly  needs  to 
be  reminded  that  the  sequence  Rhlneland- 
Austria-Spain-Czechoslovakia-Poland  would 
be  paralleled  by  Sinal-Golan -Jerusalem-West 
Bank  with  the  same  end  result,  it  cannot 
realistically  be  expected  to  initiate  the  proc- 
ess. Given  the  experience  of  regained  sover- 
eignty and  statehood  after  2,000  years  of  be- 
ing other  people's  victims,  suicide  is  not  now 
likely  to  be  the  Jewish  choice. 

Meanwhile  public  opinion  is  exercised  by 
specters  of  a  Jewish  lobby  that  either  con- 
trols Congress,  according  to  Senator  Pul- 
bright,  or  controls  the  banks  and  the  news- 
papers, according  to  General  Brown. 

A  Jewish  lobby  certainly  exists  as  does  the 
teachers'  lobby,  the  gun  lobby,  the  milk 
lobby,  the  labor  lobby  and  countless  others. 
But  even  if  it  had  the  power  ascribed  to  it 
by  Messrs.  Fulbright  and  Brown,  they  would 
be  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  For  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  is  not  basically  a 
matter  of  Arabs  versus  Israel  but  a  rising, 
armed  by  the  suddenly  discovered  power  of 
oil,  against  the  old  dominion  of  the  whites. 
Thi^  could  hardly  have  been  more  pointed 
than  when  the  Arab-Africa-Chlnese-et  cet- 
era bloc  at  the  U.N.,  led  by  an  Algerian  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  welcomed  with  honors 
a  Palestinian  guerrilla  leader  ostentatiously 
wearing  a  gun  holster.  Like  Hitler's  "Mehi 
KampI"  which  tlie  world  preferred  to  ignore, 
t  he  welcome  to  Arafat  meant  what  it  said. 

The  disappearance  of  Israel  would  do  noth- 
ing to  change  the  movement;  Israel  is  the 
excuse,  not  the  cau.se.  As  always  in  history, 
from  the  Crusaders'  massacres  and  the  Black 
Death  to  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  czarist  po- 
groms and  the  Nazis,  the  Jews  have  been  a 
distraction  for  other  rages,  other  tensions 
and  other  aims.  This  brings  us  to  anti-Semi- 
tism, a  human  reaction  so  old  and  enduring 
that  it  can  qualify  as  a  historical  principle. 

THIRD  PRINCIPLE 

Anti-Seniitism  Is  independent  of  its  ob- 
ject. What  Jews  do  or  fall  to  do  is  not  the 
determinant.  The  impetus  comes  out  of  the 
jieeds  of  the  persecutors  and  a  particular 
political  climate.  Originally  the  Jew  became 
an  object  of  popular  animosity  because  his 
rejection  of  Christ  as  Savior  and  of  the  new 
law  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  Mosaic 
law  challenged  the  very  foundation  of  the 
early  church.  Consequently  the  synagog^ue 
was  pictured  as  enemy  and  the  Jew  as  hate- 
ful. Far  from  Its  origins,  anti-Semitism  en- 
dures because  of  the  uses  it  serves. 

Today  American  Jews  have  learned  that 
the  restored  sovereignty  of  Israel  has  marked 
the  difference  from  the  past;  that  a  people 
without  a  country  were  a  ghost  people  and 
aliens  everywhere,  that  if  the  state  -should  be 
vanqui-shed  all  Jews  become  once  again  vul- 
nerable. What  is  still  needed  among  them 
is  recognition,  first,  that  they  are  a  contrib- 
uting, integral  part  of  the  nation  with  the 
s.ame  right  to  speak  out  and  lobby  for  what 
they  want  as  any  other  group;  and  second, 
that  anti-Semitism  does  not  depend  on  them 
but  on  the  political  climate  of  the  whole.  It 
rises  with  the  right  or  with  the  totalitarian 
left;  it  remains  more  or  less  quiescent  while 
democratic  institutions  survive.  The  climate 
of  the  whole  Is  what  Jews  like  other  Anieii- 
rans  must  be  concenied  with. 
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LEGISLATIVE    AGENDA    OP    THE 
CONGRE8C»[ONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
today  the  third  and  final  part  of  the 
legislative  agenda  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  This  part  outlines  the 
specific  legislation  proposed  by  the  Indi- 
vidual Members  to  help  meet  the  goals 
outlined  in  the  two  preceding  sections': 

LrGlSIA-n\.l-:     ACFNDA     OP     THE     CONGRESSIONAL 

Black  Caucus 
health  care 

Tlie  United  States  Is  the  only  Indus- 
trialized nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  comprehensive  health  care  system. 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  reach  only  a  mini- 
mal number  of  pe<^le  and  with  a  relatively 
low  level  of  benefits.  A  large  number  of  per- 
sons have  no  medical  plan  at  all,  and  even 
those  with  medical  plans  frequently  do  not 
have  regular  preventive  care. 

Basically,  the  problem  is  one  of  cost.  Un- 
fortunately, the  medical  Industry  and  the 
country  have  forced  us  to  choose  between 
the  high  costs  of  comprehensive  coverage  and 
a  gamble  with  our  own  health. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  as  It  was  in  the  last,  to 
create  national  health  care.  Caucus  members 
Congressman  Andrew  Young  and  Congress- 
man Ronald  Delliuns  will  introduce  major 
health  care  legislation.  There  are  a  number 
of  principles  which  must  be  Incorporated  lu 
any  bill  finally  passed: 

i.  It  must  set  forth  a  positive  health  con- 
cept which  includes  preventive  services, 
health  maintenance  and  community  educa- 
tion for  personal  and  community  health. 

2.  Health  care  must  be  recognized  as  a 
right,  not  merely  as  a  privilege. 

3.  Health  coverage  must  be  comprehensive 
and  include  the  full  range  of  health  care, 
preventive,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabiK 
itatlon  regardless  of  one's  ability  to  pay. 

4.  There  must  be  progressive  trust  fund 
financing  so  that  health  care  is  Insured  of 
continuation  as  a  permanent  program. 

5.  Consumers,  that  is,  the  community 
residents,  must  be  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  health  care  program 
operations. 

6.  Finally,  the  health  care  program  must 
be  reinforced  with  adequate  financing  for 
research,  planning  and  administration. 

SOCIAL     INSTTRANCE 

For  a  number  of  years,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  welfare  abuse, 
welfare  reform  and  welfare  replacement.  Wel- 
fare or  income  security  must  be  addressed 
iliis  year  both  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
money  and  resoxirces  consumed  by  the 
program. 

More  importantly,  it  must  be  discussed  in 
h\unan  terms.  Welfare  recipients  are  citizens 
who  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  dignity. 

Ihe  Caucus  will  explore  and  discuss  the 
various  alternatives  to  the  present  social  iu- 
Hurance  system  which  are  presented.  In  par- 
ticular, we  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  con- 
cept of  a  negative  Income  tax. 

However,  any  measure  which  receives  final 
Caucus  approval  camiot  be  laden  down  with 
punitive,  counter-productive  amendments, 
such  as  has  happened  in  the  past.  As  one 
simple  example,  it  is  ludicrous  to  talk  about 
forced  work  requirements  at  a  time  of  spiral- 
iug  unemploj^nent.  Moreover,  It  Is  necessary 
to  remove  procedures  and  activities  which 
re.<;Hlt  In  invasions  of  privacy.  It  Is  also  cru- 
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cial  to  recognize  that  the  majority  of  welfare 
recipients  are  heads  of  single-parent  house- 
holds, frequently  with  young  children. 

Any  welfare  replacement  or  income  supple- 
ment program  Is  doomed  to  failure  unless  it 
is  tied  to  Job  development.  Job  training,  a 
vastly  expanded  child  care  program,  and  a 
thorough  and  far-reaching  program  to  eradi- 
cate sex  and  racial  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion,  job   training  and   unemployment. 

We  also  support  expansion  and  increased 
funding  of  programs  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

EDUCATION 

During  the  past  several  years,  important 
education  policy  questions  have  taken  sec- 
ond place  to  a  misleading,  and  emotional, 
debate  over  the  question  of  busing.  As  mis- 
directed discussion  continues  to  take  place, 
education  for  black  children,  as  well  as  for 
many  others,  continues  to  suffer.  While  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  are  of 
primary  importance  for  our  constituents,  leg- 
islative activity  in  education  this  year  will 
mostly  concern  higher  education  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Two  major  pieces  of  legislation,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  Vocational  Education  Act 
expire  this  year  and  are  likely  to  be  renewed. 
We  support  their  renewal,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned that  they  be  strengthened,  and  not 
weakened.  There  are  indications  that  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  amend  those  acts  in 
a  manner  which  the  Caucus  considers  detri- 
mental to  their  purpose. 

Thus,  in  extending  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  there  are  three  important  issues  which 
must  be  addressed:  1.  Eligibility  criteria 
mtist  concentrate  on  aiding  those  students 
with  the  greatest  needs;  2.  the  strengthening 
Developing  Institutions  program  must  be 
continued  at  at  least  the  same  funding  level; 
3.  There  must  be  no  provisions  which  restrict 
the  affirmative  action  obligations  of  institu- 
tions to  hire  and  promote  minorities. 

A  renewed  Vocational  Education  Act  must 
contain  provisions  to  ensure  that  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  students  receive 
substantial  benefits  from  the  program.  More- 
over, legislative  provisions  must  be  added  to 
see  that  administrative  costs  at  the  state  level 
are  substantially  diminished. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  known  as  the  "HoU 
Amendment"  has  been  reintroduced.  That 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  collect  data  by  race,  sex  and 
national  origin  for  the  purpose  of  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Its 
passage  would  essentially  undercut  enforce- 
ment of  most  federal  civil  rights  law,  not 
only  in  education,  but  In  all  areas  where 
federal  financial  support  Is  Involved  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  vigorously  op- 
poses the  Holt  Amendment,  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  United  States  Senate  last  year. 
In  addition  to  the  preceding  areas  of  niajor 
focus,  following  are  some  forty  pieces  of  leg- 
islation in  ten  major  categories  which  are 
being  nitroduced  by  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus.  In  different  ways 
each  affects  substantial  segments  of  the 
nation. 

h>,\F^^i}^  ^'^'■^  (Chisholm).— A  child  care 
oui  to  be  Introduced  would  establish  feder- 
ally aided  child  development  programs  to 
provide  comprehensive  services  to  children 
under  the  age  of  six.  Building  on  the  Head- 
"art  experience,  there  would  be  multi-service 
n^of  f.^^./"*"  y""''^  chUdren  and  their  fam- 
nil  ,  .^^  *^*  program  would  serve  a  broad 
population  definite  priorities  are  established 
for  poor  Children  and  those  with  special 
needs  Including  migrants,  handicapped  and 
bUiiigual  children.  This  would  also  include 
cmidren  of  working  mothers  and  slngle- 
Parent  famuies.  The  bill  would  allow  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations  and  institutions 
M>  operate  programs. 
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2.  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  Liberties: 
Voting  Representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Pauntroy,  Diggs)  .—Despite  the  first 
election  of  local  officials  in  a  century  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  this  past  year,  Washing- 
ton has  no  voting  representation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  A  bUl  to 
be  introduced  later  this  year  will  provide  for 
fiUl  voting  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
from  Washington.  D.C. 

Dishonorable  Discharges  (Stokes,  Metcalfe, 
Young). — To  ameliorate  the  severe  and  in- 
equitable social  and  economic  consequences 
of  dishonorable  discharges,  legislation  is  be- 
ing introduced  to  require  that  there  be  only 
a  single  category  of  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces  and  that  reason  for  separation  be  kept 
confidential. 

Amnesty  (Dellums). — A  bill  introduced 
provides  automatic  general  amnesty  for  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  any  requirement  of,  or 
relating  to  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing our  Indochina  Involvement.  An  Amnesty 
Commission  would  also  be  created. 

Discrimination  In  Bar  Examination 
(Hawkins). — A  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Community  Services  Act  of  1974  would  pro- 
vide for  federal  bar  examiners  for  temporary 
periods  in  those  states  in  which  there  Is  sub- 
stantial and  long  standing  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination In  the  administration  of  bar 
examinations. 

Psychosurgery  Prohibition  (Stokes)  .— 
Under  proposed  legislation  psychosurgery, 
including  lobotomy,  psychiatric  surgery, 
behavioral  surgery  and  all  other  forms  of 
brain  surgery  to  modify  thoughts,  action  and 
behavior  would  be  prohibited  in  any  feder- 
ally connected  health  care  facility. 

Mexican-American  Land  Rights  (Hawk- 
ins).— Two  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
guarantee,  protect  and,  when  necessary,  to 
restore  the  community  land  grants  belong- 
ing to  descendants  of  former  Mexican  Citi- 
zens. Further,  the  civil,  religious,  pohtical 
and  property  rights  of  these  persons  are 
protected,  as  is  their  right  to  self  deter- 
mination. 

3.  Criminal  Justice:  Gun  Control  (Dellums, 
Fauntroy,  Metcalfe,  Nix).— The  u.se  of  hand- 
guns and  other  firearms  has  become  an  over- 
whelming threat  to  the  life  and  safety  of 
Americans  of  all  races.  Black  on  black  crime 
is  an  especially  prevalent  problem.  Several 
bills  offered  by  Caucus  members  and  by 
others  would  ban  the  importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  transpor- 
tation, receipt,  possession  and  ownership  of 
handguns,  except  In  certain  circumstances. 
These  special  circumstances  would  Involve 
gun  clubs,  collectors,  security  guards  and 
similar  persons.  An  effective  registration  and 
reporting  system  would  be  established.  A  tax 
credit  system  for  turning  In  handguns  is 
proposed  in  some  bills.  The  Caucus  supports 
the  strongest  bill  using  these  elements  which 
can  be  passed. 

Hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  chaired  by  Congress- 
man John  Conyers. 

Grand  Jury  Reform  (Conyers,  Rangel).— 
The  Grand  Jury  Reform  Act  of  1975  provides 
rules  and  safeguards  assuring  the  appear- 
ance of  witnesses,  protecting  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  apprising  grand  jury  mem- 
bers of  theh-  Inquiry  powers.  A  witness  could 
be  given  Immunity  and  a  corresponding 
order  to  testify  only  if  he  or  she  agrees  to 
this  exchange.  A  favorable  vote  by  a  grand 
jury  majority  would  be  necessary  to  sub- 
poena a  witness  and  to  request  a  contempt 
citation.  Use  immunity  would  be  eliminated. 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  (Conyers,  Jordan, 
Rangel). — A  number  of  other  criminal  jus- 
tice reforms  should  be  made  in  addition  to 
those  elsewhere  In  this  agenda.  (1)  Citi- 
zens should  be  enlisted  in  the  war  against 
crime  by  such  programs  as  citizens  patrols 
and  block  security  programs.   (2)    Criminal 
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offenses,  especially  non-violent  victimless 
crimes  should  be  redefined.  (3)  Programs  of 
deferred  prosecution  in  federal  criminal 
cases  should  be  created.  (4)  A  federal  grand 
Jury  Investigating  executl'e  branch  officials 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  if  It  Is  felt  that  the  in- 
vestigation Is  being  compromised. 

Dum-Dum  Bullets  (Burke.  Metcalfe).— 
The  Hollow  Bullet  Control  Act  would  bar  the 
Importation,  manufacture,  possession  or  use 
of  the  so-called  dum-dum  bulled  or  any  sim- 
ilar hollow  point  bullet. 

Office  of  Federal  Correctional  Ombudsman 
(Metcalfe).— An  Independent  third  party 
system  for  Investlgathig  and  arbitrating 
complaints  of  both  Inmates  and  the  staffs 
of  the  federal  prison  system  and  those  who 
are  under  the  dh-ectlon  of  the  federal  parole 
board  should  be  established. 

To  Permit  Suits  Against  Stat^  and  Local- 
ities (Metcalfe). — Inability  under  the  law  to 
sue  states  and  localit-es  frequently  leaves 
many  persons  without  a  remedy  for  injuries. 
An  amendment  to  Section  1979  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  would  per- 
mit such  suits. 

Drugstore  Robbery  (Nix)  .-Provides  fines 
up  to  $5,000  and/or  imprisonment  for  up  to 
2  years  for  robbing  a  pharmacy  of  any  nar- 
cotic as  defined  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

(4)  Consumer  Protection:  F.U.E.L.  Sub- 
sidy Program  for  Energy  Cost*  (Stokes).— 
To  relieve  the  burden  of  rising  energy  costs 
on  lower-income  families,  the  F.U.E.L.  pro- 
gram would  make  subsidies  avaiUble  for 
electricity,  heating  fuel  and  gas,  allowing 
voluntary  participation  by  needy  families.  It 
would  graduate  the  allowance  so  that  the 
greatest  benefits  accrue  to  the  families  of 
lowest  income  on  a  scale  from  10  to  90  per- 
cent of  energy  costs. 

Antitrust  (Jordan)  .—Efforts  must  be  made 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  antitrust 
laws  by  such  means  as  permitting  state  At- 
torneys General  the  authority  to  file  class 
action  antitrust  suits  in  federal  courts  re- 
pealing state  fair  trade  laws,  and  by  "pre- 
venting leading  conglomerates  from  con- 
trolling alternative  sources  of  energy.  Also 
the  antitrust  exemption  for  agricultural  co- 
operatives should  be  re-evaluated. 

Commodity  Price  Marking  (Ford).— To 
protect  consumers'  right  and  ability  to  ac- 
curately determine  prices,  particularly  in 
food  stores,  price  marking  on  individual 
commodity  items  must  be  made  mandatory 
A  bin  to  this  end  has  been  Introduced  in 
response  to  the  growing  use  of  computer 
checkout  pricing  in  supermarkets.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Caucus  strongly  supports  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  consumer 
protection  agency  with  the  power  to  investi- 
gate anti-consumer  activities  and  go  to  court 
with  its  own  attorneys. 

5.  Foreign  Affairs:  Rhodesian  Chrome 
(Diggs).— The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
strongly  supports  the  bill  to  repeal  the  BjTd 
amendment.  The  Byrd  Amendment  passed  in 
1971.  authorizes  the  President,  lu  disregard 
of  United  Nations  sanctions,  to  import  cer- 
tain strategic  materials,  that  is,  Rhodesian 
Chrome.  The  world  community  recognizes 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  Rhodesian  regime. 

Fair  Employment  Practices  for  U  S  Firms 
in  South  Africa  (Diggs)  .—Contracts  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  any  person  or 
firm  doing  business  hi  South  Africa  should 
be  prohibited  unless  such  person  or  firm  Is 
doing  business  In  accoidance  with  fair  em- 
ployment practices  and  Is  listed  on  a  roster 
established  under  this  Joint  Resolution. 

African  Development  Funding  Act 
(Young).— Would  p.-ovide  for  multilateral 
trade  and  technical  assistance  commitments 
based  on  the  development  priorities  of  Afri- 
can nations. 

6.  Governmental  Structure  and  Responsl- 
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bUlty:  Bureaucratic  Accountability  (Del- 
lums). — In  responre  to  hearings  on  govern- 
mental lawlessness  held  by  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  In  1072.  the  Bureaucratic  Ac- 
cjuntabihty  Act.  has  boen  intrjriucect  to  In- 
sure that  clti  c".!-;  ra-.y  o':ta;n  Information 
p.-.id  rcdrc-s  c-n:ornl  -r  feiJeril  nativities. 
Tlio  bill  woul-J  e::;ena  du?  procc  r;  re:iulrc- 
:.:en-.!i  imder  tliO  Ad;v.;n;3iratlvo  rrccediires 
Act  to  social  pragr.ms  and  o'.hcr  aspects  of 
positive  govcrninent^.  :t  would  alr,i  broaden 
raqulrements  f;r  c:i,i-c:i  in;>ut  ii  agency 
rulcmaUins  and  v.-ouVJ  furtlior  lui  prl.ate 
attorney  gencrr.l  cciizzj":. 

Census  Undcrcouiit  (RatigeH. — The  pro- 
posed lc;^islation  v.ouM  require  fcdernl  agen- 
cies administcrlD';  domesti'r  arsistance  pro- 
grams utilizing  population  based  formulas 
to  adjust  data  in  determining  allocations  to 
ba  responsive  to  censiis  undercoiint  rates 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Csnsus. 

Cabinet  Level  Minority  Enterprises  Agency 
(Mitchell).— Under  legislation  to  be  intro- 
dxiced.  the  minority  business  componcits  of 
the  S.Tiall  Businc-s  Administration,  the  of- 
fice of  Minority  Busln^-ss  Enterprise  and 
thoKO  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  combined 
Into  a  single  cabinet  level  agency. 

Independent  Office  of  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement (Hawkins) . — The  Civil  Rights  En- 
forcement Act  of  1975  would  create  the  Civil 
Rights  Enforcement  Agency  as  an  Independ- 
ent agency  of  the  federal  government  with 
a  director  as  chief  executive  officer  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Veterans'  Pensions  (Ford). — Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  ensure  th.it  recipients 
of  Veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or 
compensation  reduced  because  of  increase  in 
monthly  social  security  benefits. 

Hatch  Act  Reform  (Clay). — Federal  gov- 
ernment employees,  who  are  presently  pro- 
hibited from  participating  in  partl.snn  poll- 
tics  should  be  p?rmitted  to  participate  In 
election  campaigns  and  other  aspects  of  the 
political  process. 

Social  Security  Disability  Benefits 
(Stokes)  .—Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  In- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned. 

7.  Health:  Narcotics  (Rangel) .— The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  supports  legislative 
and  appropriations  efforts  to  (1)  Increase 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency's  budget,  (2) 
provide  funding  for  svipportive  services  such 
as  education  and  employment  coun.sellng  to 
jsermit  treated  addicts  to  return  to  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

Mobile  Health  Units  (Burke).— Under  the 
Mobile  Health  Units  Act,  health  care  deliv- 
ery assistance  to  medically  underserved  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  would  be  provided 
through  special  project  grants  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  mobile  health  units. 

Anuilocentesis  Research  (Burke) . — To  fur- 
ther research  Into  the  early  detection  of 
birth  defects,  funds  should  be  provided  for 
rese.irch  to  extend  the  availability  of  Amnio- 
centesis to  those  who  cannot  now  afford 
such  tests. 

8.  Housing:  Lov.-income  Housing  (Mit- 
chell ) . — A  3-year  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram based  on  legislation  now  on  the  books, 
should  be  put  Into  effect.  Three  million  units 
ir.  three  years  are  required:  one  million  pub- 
lic housing:  one  million  236  or  515  with  rent 
.supplements;  one  million  235  or  502  with  In- 
terest credits.  Sixty  percent  of  the  units 
sho'.ild  be  In  metropolitan  areas,  forty  per- 
cent outside. 

Limited  Moratorium  on  Repayment  of  FHA 
and  VA-Guaranteed  Loans  (Burke). — Under 
legislation  to  be  Introduced,  persons  faced 
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wUh  certain  specified  circum.stanccs  In  the 
current  economic  crisis,  such  as  loss  of  eni- 
plcymont,  temporary  layoffs,  etc.  would  be 
permitted  to  defer  loan  repayment  under 
i'HA  end  VA  guarantee  program  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  six  months  without  penalty. 

Cor.doiiiinium  Conversion  Protection  (Col- 
lin;).— Ths  Nation;-.l  Condominium  Act  of 
1975  (H.R.  228)  wcuM  provide  national  con- 
dominium standards  for  condominium 
projests  utilizing  federal  funds,  and  would 
cic  ite  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD 
f;r  Condrminiunn  to  administer  the  protec- 
tions for  condominiums.  The  federal  stand- 
r.rUs  would  incUuie  su'urnis.'^ion  of  a  fcrm  to 
HUD  .shoiyinj  such  thin';;^  as  contract  terms 
and  lejal  descri:;t!on  o:  ihp  project.  Existing 
ten-'-its  v/ould  b',-  f^i.^u  six  mont'-s  after 
notice  cf  convcr.  i':\  frr  priority  in  purchase. 

Low  Interc-rt  Loaiio  for  Re'iab;lltation 
(Metcalfe). — nou-in<;  rehabilitation  loans 
Khoul'.l  be  provided  fcr  low  and  middle  In- 
come iuaiviclua!';.  llie  le£;isIation  introduced 
also  c.ill.s  fcr  a  General  Accounting  0£5ce 
evaluation  cf  all  onsiiu^  housing  programs 
on  a  regular  basis  to  determine  whether  con- 
gressional intent  i;;  being  met. 

9.  Martin  L'.iihtr  King  Birthday  National 
Holiday  (Conyers). — January  15th  of  each 
year,  the  date  of  Dr.  Martin  Lvither  King's 
birth,  should  be  designated  as  a  legal  public 
holiday.  Making  Dr.  King's  birthdate  a  na- 
tional holiday  would  do  more  than  honor 
the  memory  of  Dr.  King  as  an  individual. 
It  would  provide  at  least  one  day  during  the 
year  when  all  Americans  would  have  an  op- 
portiuilty  to  reflect  on  the  Ideals  for  which 
Dr.  King  lived  and  died,  and  to  consider  ho'.v 
far  we  remain  from  truly  fulfilling  his  ideals, 
as  individuals  and  as  a  society. 

10.  Women's  Rights:  Rape  Prevention  and 
Control  (Burke). — A  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  v.-lthln  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  should 
be  established.  It  would  provide  financial 
assistance  for  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  Into  the  cau.ses,  consequences, 
prevention,  treatment  and  control  of  rape. 

Pap  Smear  Te.st  (Collins). — The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
coverage  under  the  Medicare  program  for 
routine  Papanicolaou  (Pap)  tests  for  the 
diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 

Social  Security  Coverage  for  Honicmakers 
(Jordan). — A  bill  has  been  introduced  which 
recognizes  household  employees  as  self-em- 
ployed workers  and  provides  them  with  all 
the  social  security  benefits  available  to  other 
workers. 
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THE  U.S.  STAKE  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATA'ES 

Monday,  Marcl\  10,  1975 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  during  tlie  last  20 
years  has  been  an  extremely  costly  ven- 
tui'e  by  all  standards.  Billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  thousands  of  American 
lives  have  been  the  price  for  our  moral 
obligation  to  assist  a  small  nation  in  its 
fight  for  freedom  and  survival. 

To  help  sastain  the  brave  effort  of  our 
ally,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  against 
great  odds,  we  are  now  asked  to  con- 
tribute an  emergency  sum  in  the  form 
of  militai-y  materials — not  men — in  an 
amount  which  represents  less  thap  1  per- 
cent of  ttie  total  U.S.  economic  assis- 
tance to  the  area. 

In  my  view,  this  request  is  only  a  small 
sacrifice  for  our  counti-y  to  pay  as  tribute 


to  those  courageous  yotmg  men  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  international 
freedom,  and  as  an  essential  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  will  continue  to  support 
similar  struggles  against  tyranny  both 
in  A.sia  and  in  the  Near  East. 

Yet.  there  is  a  real  danger  that  this 
Congress  may  abandon  our  country's 
commitment  to  aid  freedom — a  commit- 
ment of  which  we  have  always  been  espe- 
cially proud.  As  New  York  Times 
columnist  Charles  W.  Wiley  argues  in  a 
recant  article  entitled,  "The  United 
States  Stake  in  South:a:t  Asia,"  the 
price  which  the  Congr3ss  may  pay  for 
inaction  could  bo  world  disorder: 

The  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  a 
test  of  our  will,  a'd  cur  recpo'^se  Is  being 
carefully  studied  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Some  will  decide  their  policy  after  asking 
themrelves,  would  a  nation  that  turns  its 
back  on  Its  own  honored  dead  stand  firm  any- 
where? And  If  they  conclude,  as  they  likely 
wouM,  that  the  United  States  Is  a  cowardly 
paper  tijer  without  will,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  endless  aggression  across  the  globe. 
The  Middle  East  and  Afla  are  likely  next 
tarset.i,   but  the  danger  Is  everywhere. 

I  insert  Mr.  Wiley's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  1975,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  United  States  Stake  in  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Charles  W.  Wiley) 

Our  country  Is  at  a  cros:roads  of  history. 
The  United  States  has  promised  small  na- 
tions iliat  it  would  sta-.d  by  them.  And, 
based  on  our  repeated  pledges,  millions  of 
people  have  committed  their  lives — and  those 
of  their  children — to  the  struggle.  To  turn 
away  from  them  now  would  not  be  worthy  ol 
our  great  nation. 

During  nearly  two  decades  of  American 
commitment  to  stopping  aggrer.sion  in  South- 
east Asia — the  policy  of  five  Presidents  and 
their  partie.s — we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  lost  thousands  of  lives.  How  can  we 
dishonor  the  nearly  50,000  young  Americans 
who  gave  their  precious  lives  to  the  cause  of 
freedom? 

The  old  arguments  of  the  critics  are  gone. 
Americans  no  longer  need  to  fight  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians obviou.sly  have  the  will  to  fight  their 
own  battles. 

Given  the  time  to  develop  their  nation  and 
military  strength,  the  South  Vietnamese,  de- 
spite awesome  economic  and  strategic  prob- 
lems and  years  of  suffering,  are  doing  almost 
as  well  alone  as  when  we  were  there  with  over 
a  half  million  troops. 

It  is  clear  that  many  critics  will  not  te 
satisfied  until  our  South  Vietnamese  allies, 
have  been  enslaved  and  the  United  States 
Is  judged  a  loser  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
our  own  people. 

There  Is  no  way  to  cover  up  surrender  to 
terrorists  and  aggression.  Those  who  try  to 
justify  appeasement  as  a  means  of  "avoid- 
ing fueling  the  confiict"  only  add  lies  to 
compound  their  shame.  Aleksandr  Solzhen- 
Itsyn  has  described  the  "sickness  of  the  will" 
in  the  free  world.  As  he  said  in  his  Nobel 
Prize  acceptance  speech: 

"The  spirit  of  Munich  prevails  In  the 
twentieth  century.  The  thnid  civilized  world 
has  found  nothing  with  which  to  oppose 
the  onslaught  of  a  sudden  revival  of  bare- 
faced barbarity,  other  than  concessions  and 
smiles.  .  .  .  And  tomorrow,  you'll  see,  it  will 
be  all  right.  But  it  will  never  be  all  right  I 
The  price  of  cowardice  will  only  be  evil;  we 
shall  reap  courage  and  victory  only  when 
we  dare  to  make  sacrifices." 

Not  only  Is  our  honor  at  stake,  but  so  Is 
the  survival  of  much  of  the  world — Its  people 
and  natural  resources — and.  ■ultimately,  our 
very  own  existence. 

The  struggle  In  Southeast  Asia  has  been 
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a  test  of  our  will,  and  our  response  is  being 
carefully  studied  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Some  will  decide  their  policies  after  asking 
themselves.  Would  a  nation  that  turns  its 
back  on  its  own  honored  dead  stand  firm 
anywhere?  And  If  they  conclude,  as  they 
likely  would,  that  the  United  States  is  a 
cowardly  paper  tiger  without  will,  we  can 
look  forward  to  endless  aggression  across 
the  globe.  The  Middle  East  and  Asia  are  the 
likely  next  targets,  but  the  danger  is  every- 
where. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  there  can 
be  serious  opposition  concerning  continued 
material  (not  manpower)  help  to  Southeast 
Asia.  The  amount  of  additional  dollar  aid 
being  asked  for  both  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  total  commit- 
ment— far  less  than  one  per  cent. 

In  Southeast  Asia  today  we  are  like  a  poker 
player  in  a  showdown  hand.  The  table  is 
piled  high  with  chips — blue  for  treasure  and 
red  for  the  blood  of  our  fallen  sons — and  we 
are  hesitating  to  toss  in  a  few  white  chips! 

Will  this  not  signal  the  world  that  we  have 
washed  our  hands  of  honor  and  the  will  to 
survive? 

Ours  is  a  yoimg  nation  of  vibrant  courag- 
eous people.  Our  heritage  Is  rich  and  our 
achievements  great.  But  we  still  must  learn 
from  history.  One  lesson,  perhaps  the  most 
important  today.  Is  that  "staying  power" 
Is  crucial.  Those  who  would  destroyed  free- 
dom and  our  way  of  life  have  proved  that 
they  have  It.  Do  we? 


A  PASTORAL   LETTER   ON   OUR 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  March  9  bulletin  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  carried  an  article  ob- 
serving that  the  United  States  has  not 
lived  up  to  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement 
of  2  years  ago.  The  article  quotes  from 
a  pastoral  letter  to  the  religious  com- 
munities from  40  religious  leaders. 

The  issue  of  continuing  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam  i"!  now  before  us.  If 
my  colleagues  would  read  this  letter,  I 
believe  it  will  enhance  their  imderstand- 
ing  of  why  we  must  say  "no",  to  tlie 
President's  request: 

A  Pastoral  Lettek  on  Our  Involvement  in 
Indochina 

Headlines  again  make  us  very  aware  of  our 
anguish  around  the  question  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Indochina.  President  Ford  has  asked 
congress  for  $222  million  in  new  mUltai-y  aid 
for  Cambodia  and  $300  million  iii  new  mili- 
tary aid  for  South  Vietnam. 

Recently  40  well-known  religious  leaders 
sent  out  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  religious 
communities  of  the  United  States.  Among 
the  signers  of  the  letter  was  Dr.  Robert  Moss, 
President  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  letter  points  out  that  we  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  signed 
on  January  27,  1973.  For  example: 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged  "to  respect  the 
independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Vietnam".  (Article  1)  We 
have  not  done  so. 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged:  "The  United 
blates  win  not  continue  its  military  Involve- 
ment or  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
south  Vietnam".  (Attlcle  4)  We  are  still  mil- 
itarily Uivolved  and  we  interfere  coutinu- 
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ously,  providing  more  than  80%  of  the  Sai- 
gon government  budget. 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged  that  our  etd- 
vlsors  "to  all  paramilitary  organizations  and 
the  police  force"  would  be  withdrawn.  (Ar- 
ticle 5)  They  are  still  there. 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged  "the  dismantle- 
ment of  all  (U.S.)  military  bases  in  South 
Vietnam".  (Article  6)  The  military  bases  are 
still  there,  but  turned  over  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged  that  we  would 
"not  impose  any  political  tendency  or  per- 
sonality on  the  South  Vietnamese  people ". 
(Article  9)  We  do  so  every  day. 

Two  yeai-s  ago  the  South  Vietnamese  par- 
ties pledged  to  "ensure  the  democratic  liber- 
ties of  the  people:  personal  freedom,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  meeting,  freedom  of  organization,  freedom 
of  political  activities,  freedom  of  residence, 
freedom  of  work.  .  .  .  (Article  11)  The 
Thieu  regime,  which  we  support,  denies 
those  freedoms  consistently  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy.  The  regime  could  not  survive 
without  our  help. 

Two  years  ago  we  pledged  to  "put  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  in  Cambodia",  and 
to  allow  that  country  to  settle  its  Internal 
affairs  "wltliout  foreign  Interference".  (Ar- 
ticle 20)  We  have  not  put  an  end  to  such 
activity;  oxir  foreign  Interference  continues. 

Tlie  letter  concludes,  "And  finally,  we  must 
say  to  ourselves:  our  past  caution  and  in- 
action were  factors  m  the  escalation  of  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia.  We  confess  this  griev- 
ous fault  and  ask  forgiveness — forgiveness 
from  God,  and  also  from  his  children,  vic- 
timized by  our  timidity.  We  dare  not,  by 
perpetuating  a  feeble  witness,  perpetuate  a 
ruthless  war.  .  .  .  We  pray  for  a  new  insight 
and  fresh  coiu-age,  so  to  speak  and  so  to  act 
that  pence  may  truly  come." 


GROWTH  IN  GOVERNMENT— MAD 
PROGRESSION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent,  an 
old  friend,  who  has  many  years  of  expe- 
rience in  local  and  State  government. 
After  a  couple  decades  of  public  sei-vice, 
he  feels  more  frustrated  today  than  ever 
before  by  an  ever-growing,  wasteful,  un- 
productive Government.  His  feelings  are 
representative  of  my  entire  district,  but 
he  expresses  better  than  anyone  who  has 
written  me,  so  I  have  included  his  re- 
marks for  the  Record.  I  only  hope  some 
of  us  are  listening. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Bill:  I  read  a  little  story  the  other 
day  supposedly  attributable  to  Wm.  CuUen 
Bryant.  It  goes  something  like  this.  "There 
was  a  shoemaker  in  Naples  whose  small  dog 
went  out  each  morning  and  barked  at  Mt. 
Vesuvius. "  That's  all  of  the  story,  but  It 
reflects  the  feeling  of  almost  everyone  I  know. 
A  total  frustration  with  the  unbelievable 
growth  of  government  at  every  level,  and 
a  feeling  that  our  elected  representatives  are 
either  powerless  or  iniwilUng  to  stop  this 
mad  progression. 

So  I  bark  at  the  only  part  of  the  mountain 
I  know,  without  much  hope  that  a  single 
Individual  could  change,  if  he  wished,  the 
course  upon  which  we  seem  to  be  embarked. 

Polls  seems  to  indicate  that  though  there 
are  more  Democrats  than  Republicans  the 
great  majority  of  people  are  conservative,  if 
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you  define  a  conservative  as  one  who  wants 
government  to  reduce  its  meddling  in  our 
economy  and  lives.  If  there  be  a  respected 
man  in  congress  it  must  be  the  much  ma- 
ligned Barry  Goldwater.  Surely  with  a  con- 
fidence rating  of  IS"!!,  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gress should  be  worrying. 

Congress  finds  lots  of  time  to  Investigate 
and  Investigate,  ad  infinitum,  Watergate  and 
the  CIA.  When,  for  the  love  of  all  that  s  good 
and  holy  are  they  going  to  Investigate  the 
unbelievable  bureaucracy  that  grows  like  a 
fungus.  The  waste  and  inefficiencies  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  county  of  Hennepin  to  the 
state  and  federal  sectors  has  to  be  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  Inflation  yet  congress 
fiddles  while  the  country  burns,  and  we  bark 
a  small  bark  that  seems  unheard. 

Washington  Report  estimates  72.5  million 
persons  receive  some  sort  of  governmental 
pay  or  subsidy  whUe  less  than  72  million 
work  in  private  enterprise. 

Bill,  Im  only  venting  my  frustrations,  but 
I  see  no  hope  that  government  will  get  us 
out  of  the  depression  that  I  believe  waste  in 
government  got  us  into  in  the  first  place. 
Please  will  you  join  with  whoever  you  can 
find  to  cut  back  on  federal,  state  and  county 
programs,  and  stop  the  unbelievable  deficits. 
($52,000,000,000.00)  The  repeated  defeat  of 
local  referendums  on  school  spending  indi- 
cates the  temper  of  the  electorate.  When  will 
our  elected  officials  get  the  message. 

One  last  remark.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  free  some  money  and  cut  the 
prime  rate,  private  initiative  could  move,  and 
until  private  enterprise  moves  all  the  spend- 
ing in  the  government  sector  will  only  dig 
the  hole  a  little  deeper  each  day. 

Every  small  business  I  know,  and  I  know  a 
lot  of  them,  including  our  own.  Is  strapped 
not  for  a  lack  of  business  but  because  our 
receivables  have  grown  beyond  belief,  and 
we  cant  afford  167<>  and  higher  Interest 
rates  on  loans  to  finance  these  late  payments. 
Small  businesses  are  going  to  fold  by  the 
thousands  and  productive  workers  will  have 
to  live  on  an  unproductive  dole. 

BUI,  I  know  I  oversimplify,  and  I  am  aware 
of  pressures  and  problems  in  political  life, 
but  someone  has  to  turn  this  thing  around 
if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people.  Govern- 
ment cannot  solve  everybody's  problems,  and 
never  will,  so  let's  start  back  to  when  this 
was  not  a  socialistic  state,  but  grew  to  be  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world  under  a  free 
enterpri.se  system. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
note  of  the  57th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  celebration  of  a  sister  "Cap- 
tive Nation,"  Estonia.  February  24th 
marked  the  57th  anniversaiy  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  for  that  nation 
as  well. 

The  Republic  of  Estonia  has  had  a 
long  histoi-y  of  domination  by  foreign 
powers.  With  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  I,  Estonia,  along  with  neighboring 
nations,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  was  es- 
tablished as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. It  was  further  recognized  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921.  Since  that 
time,  and  despite  signed  treaties  by  the 
Soviet  Union  recognizing  the  sovereignty 
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of  those  Baltic  nations,  Estonia  and  her 
sister  states  were  each  forcibly  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  ruth- 
lessly subjugated  to  its  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  unlike  the  Estonians' 
refusal  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  na- 
tional Independence  and  personal  free- 
dom, the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  Imperialistic  acquisition  of 
those  nations.  Despite  seemingly  insur- 
mountable ideological  limitations  placed 
on  their  cultural  life  by  the  purposeful 
and  manipulative  policy  of  Sovietizatlon, 
the  Estonians  remain  strong  and  unde- 
ten-ed  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  join  the  many 
supportive  Estonian-Americans  in  offer- 
ing a  resounding  approval  of  the  recently 
Inti-oduced  Baltic  resolution.  We  can 
matcli  the  unwavering  spirit  of  the  Es- 
tonian people  with  our  unalterable  stand 
In  refusing  to  recognize  Soviet  claims  to 
these  "Captive  Nations."  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  mutuality  of  effort  can 
form  the  basis  for  positive  action  which 
will  one  day  result  In  a  true  declaration 
of  independence  for  the  Estonian  people. 


PRICE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rev- 
olutionai-y  change  is  taking  place  In 
supermarkets  and  it  is  threatening  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  paths  of  consumers 
trying  to  maximize  the  value  of  their 
food  dollars.  The  "obstacles"  are  a  series 
of  markings  most  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
already  have  noticed  on  our  grocery 
packages,  and  we  will  no  d^ubt  be  hear- 
ing much  more  about  them  from  our  con- 
stituents as  usage  spreads. 

The  markings  are  known  as  the  uni- 
versal product  code — UPC — and  when 
passed  over  an  optical  scanner  at  the 
supermarket  checkout  counter,  they  tell 
the  computer  what  was  purchased  and 
the  price  is  automatically  rung  up  on  the 
cash  register.  The  item  and  price  are  then 
printed  on  the  register  tape.  This  system 
is  supposed  to  speed  checkout  lines,  help 
retailers  reduce  their  labor  force,  and 
improve  inventoi-y  control,  reordering 
and  sales  forecasting. 

The  UPC  codes  now  appear  on  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  supermarket  prod- 
ucts, and  within  the  coming  year  over 
30  major  supermarket  chains  will  be  ex- 
perimenting with  the  new  scanner  sys- 
tem. In  5  years,  more  than  half  the  major 
supermarkets  in  the  Nation  are  expected 
to  be  using  automated  checkout  systems. 

Unfortunately,  many  retailers  are  us- 
ing UPC  as  an  excuse  to  discontinue  the 
Item  pricing  of  individual  packages  be- 
cause that  Is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
tallying  of  pmxhase  totals.  The  elimina- 
tion of  item  pricing  makes  comparison 
chopping  within  a  supermarket  extreme- 
ly difficult.  It  prevents  shoppers  from 
comparing  the  prices  of  newly  purchased 
items  with  those  stored  at  home  or  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspaper.  It  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  to  total  purchases 
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accumulating  in  the  grocery  basket.  It 
reduces  the  consumer's  consciousness  of 
food  prices  and  price  Increases. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  the  stor- 
ing of  prices  in  an  offsite  computer  opens 
the  way  to  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
supermarket  managers.  While  the  indus- 
ti-y  claims  that  the  UPC  system  reduces 
error  in  grocery  tallies  by  eliminating 
mispunches  on  the  cash  register,  con- 
sumer groups  point  out  that  it  also  per- 
mits stores  to  charge  prices  at  variance 
with  those  advertised  or  posted  on  shelves 
without  the  con.sumer  ever  being  aware. 

Studies  indicate  that  even  if  such  de- 
ceptive practices  are  not  engaged  in, 
shelf  markings  are  not  a  good  substitute 
for  item  pricing  because  they  are  such  an 
inaccurate  source  of  price  information. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Price  Disclosure 
Act.  This  legislation  would  prevent  su- 
permarkets from  removing  Individual 
price  markings  from  groceries  when  they 
adopt  UPC  checkout  systems.  Identical 
legislation  is  being  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senatoi-s  Moss  and  Magnuson. 

UPC  was  developed  by  the  food  indus- 
try to  benefit  Itself  without  any  con- 
sultation with  consumer  or  employee 
groups.  And  the  industry  Is  now  adver- 
tising it  as  a  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
On  the  contrary,  this  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  abuse  of  any  so-called  in- 
novation the  grocery  industry  has  yet 
produced. 

In  an  age  of  soaring  prices,  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  give  consumer  the 
tools  they  need  to  maximize  the  value  of 
their  food  dollar.  The  elimination  of  in- 
dividual item  pricing  is  a  move  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  price  of  a  UPC  system  is  estimated 
at  $100,000  or  more  per  supermarket,  and 
as  with  similar  innovations,  the  cost  wlU 
be  reflected  in  higher  food  prices. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  unit  pricing  of 
all  nondurable  products  as  well.  This 
means  the  retail  price  of  a  product,  per 
single  whole  unit  of  weight,  volume  of 
measure  must  be  posted  in  the  shelf 
along  with  the  item  price.  Unit  pricinsr 
is  one  of  the  most  anti-inflationary  mea- 
sures we  can  take  to  bring  down  the  high 
cost  of  food.  It  is  a  tool  that  permits  con- 
sumers to  make  precise  price  compari- 
sons between  various  sized  packages  of 
the  same  product  and  select  the  one  that 
is  most  economical  for  his  needs. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  and  Retail 
Clerks  International. 

Cosponsors  of  the  Price  Disclosure  Act 
arc: 

Cosponsors 

Bellas.  Abzug  (N.Y.). 

Les  Aspin  (Wis.). 

Herman  BadlUo  (N.Y.). 

Bob  Bergland  (Minn.). 

William  M.  Brodhead  (Mich.). 

Phillip  Burton  (Calif.). 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.). 

James  C.  Corman  (Calif.). 

Domlnick  V.  Daniels  (N.J.). 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (Mich.). 

Thomas  J.  Downey  (N.Y.). 

Robert  P.  Drlnan  (Mass.). 

Bob  Eckhardt  (Tex.). 

Don  Edwards  (N.Y.) . 

Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa.). 

Harold  E.  Ford  (Tenn.). 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn.). 
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Michael  Harrington  (Mass.). 
Herbert  E.  Harris  n  ( Va.) . 
Atigustus  P.  Hawkins  (Calif.). 
Ken  Hechler  (W.Va.). 
Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.) . 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (N.Y.). 
James  J.  Howard  (N.J.) . 
Edward  I.  Koch  (N.Y.) . 
Marilyn  Lloyd  (Tenn.). 
Andrew  Magulre  (N.J.). 
Edward  Mezvinsky  (Iowa). 
William  S.  Moorhead  (Pa.). 
John  M.  Murphy  (N.Y.) . 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (111.). 
James  L.  Oberstar  (Minn.). 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  (N.Y.). 
Edward  W.  Pattlaon  (N.Y.). 
Peter  A.  Peyser  (N.Y.) . 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  (N.Y.). 
Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.). 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Calif.). 
Leo  J.  Ryan  (Calif.). 
Fernand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.) . 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (Md.). 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (N.J.). 
FortneyH.  Stark  (Calif.). 
William  G.  Whitehurst  (Va.) . 


ESCALATING  THE  TUNA  WAR 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJtESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  front  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post  is  an  article  which  I  feel  best  ex- 
emplifies the  plight  of  U.S.  fishermen  in 
their  continuous  battle  with  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Government — the  "tima  war." 

The  latest  incident  in  this  ongoing 
battle  occurred  last  Thursday,  when  18 
crewmen  from  the  U.S.  ship  Neptune 
were  arrested  following  a  shipboard 
melee  In  which  shots  were  fired  and  blows 
exchanged. 

Although  no  one  was  seriously  injured, 
the  gravity  of  this  incident  must  be  real- 
ized and  the  State  Department  must 
move  quickly  for  the  release  of  these 
captive  crewmen  before  a  truly  disas- 
trous confrontation  occurs.  Further,  a 
total  cutoff  of  all  military  sales  and  for- 
eign aid  to  Ecuador  seems  in  order,  cou- 
pled with  a  directive  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  stating  American  inten- 
tion to  continue  fishing  in  these  inter- 
national waters. 

The  State  Department  is  depending  on 
this  month's  international  "law  of  the 
sea"  conference  in  Switzerland  to  alle- 
viate surging  tensions  between  our  two 
countries.  More  positive  action  is  needed 
now,  and  I  implore  our  Government  to 
respond. 

The  Post  article  follows: 
"Tuna  War"  Escalates  in  Ecuador 
(By  Douglas  Watson) 

The  Ecuadorean  navy's  arrest  Thursday 
of  an  American  tuna  boat's  18  crewmen  fol- 
lowing a  shipboard  melee  In  which  shots 
were  fired  and  blows  exchanged  was  the  lat- 
est battle  In  the  long-running  U.S.-Ecu- 
adorean  "tuna  war." 

It  can't  compare  with  the  Cambodian  or 
Middle  East  crisis,  but  the  escalating  "tuna 
war"  Is  anything  but  a  laughing  matter  to 
the  American  tuna  Industry,  the  Ecuador- 
eans  or  the  State  Department. 

The  23-yeap-old  dispute  Is  over  fighting 
rights  In  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
200  miles  of  Ecuador's  coast,  an  area  over 
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which  the  Andean  nation  of  7  million  peo- 
ple claims  sovereignty. 

The  tuna,  one  of  the  world's  most  valuable 
seafoods,  is  a  large,  highly  migratory  fish. 
Large  schools  of  tuna  can  often  be  found 
in  the  disputed  waters,  which  normally  sup- 
ply a  substantial  portion  of  U.S.  tvinafish 
consumption — 1.4  billion  seven-oimce  cans 
annually. 

Ecuadorean  law  says  that  no  ships,  In- 
cluding an  American  tuna  fleet  of  at  least  130 
vesfc'.s  largely  operating  out  of  Southern 
Calil'ornia,  can  fish  there  without  buj'lng  li- 
censes costing  $20,000  to  $31,000  per  boat, 
and  that  the  larger  boats  can't  buy  licenses 
at  all. 

The  American  tuna  boat  owners,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  refused  to  buy  the  licenses 
because  they  don't  recognize  Ecxiador's  claim 
to  a  200-mlle  territorial  limit.  They  have 
insisted  that  International  and  U.S.  laws 
maintain  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  In  the 
disputed  waters. 

sta'ie  agrees 

The  State  Department  agrees  in  principle 
with  the  tuna  Industry  In  not  recognizing 
the  Ecuadorean  claim,  but  It  has  done  so 
much  more  softly  and  diplomatically,  leaving 
the  American  tuna  men  bitterly  angry  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  not  more  aggres- 
sively stipported  Its  citizens. 

Despite  a  demand  Friday  from  the  Ameri- 
can Tunaboat  Association  that  President 
Ford  dispatch  U.S.  destroyers  to  the  disputed 
waters.  State  Department  officials  are  de- 
termined to  avoid  anythUig  that  Latin  Amer- 
icans could  call  "gunboat  diplomacy." 

At  the  same  time.  State  Department 
sources  said,  he  U.S.  government  wants  to 
avoid  any  recognition  of  Ecuador's  claimed 
sovereignty  that  would  encourage  more  na- 
tions to  make  similar  unilateral  claims.  Es- 
pecially, with  the  International  "law  of  the 
sea"  conference  about  to  resume  In  Geneva. 

The  U.S.-Ecuadorean  "tuna  war"  has  yet 
to  result  In  any  fatalities.  However,  between 
1955  and  1975  It  cost  the  U.S.  government 
♦5.6  million  In  funds  reimbursed  to  American 
tuna  boatmen  for  fines  and  other  losses  they 
have  suffered  when  their  boats  have  been 
selzeu  by  the  Ecuadoreans. 

By  law  the  U.S.  government  wUl  have  to 
pay  several  mUllon  dollars  more  in  reim- 
bursements as  the  result  of  the  seizure  this 
winter  of  seven  American  tuna  boats  under  a 
much  tougher  Ecuadorean  law  that  provides 
for  confiscation  of  a  vessel's  entire  catch. 

$1.7    MILLION   PINES 

The  seven  American  tuna  boats  were  seized 
between  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  1  while  fishing 
worn  75  to  150  miles  off  the  Ecuadorean 
coast. 

"The  seven  boats  had  to  pay  fines  totaling 
»1.7  mmion— from  $71,440  to  $529,800  a  ship. 
raeir  tuna  catches  were  confiscated  and  the 
boats  were  held  for  at  least  27  days.  However, 
oy  last  week,  five  of  the  seven  American 
o^ts  and  a  Panamanian  boat  also  seized  had 
been  allowed  to  leave. 

Two  American  boats  were  stUl  being  held 
the  Jacqueline  A  at  the  Ecuadorean  port  of 
Manta.  and  the  Neptune  at  the  port  of 
B^lnas.  Relations  between  the  captive  crew- 
m«i  and  their  Ecuadorean  guards  were  be- 
coming  increasingly  tense. 

The  arrest  Thursday  of  18  Neptune  crew- 
S  n"wnH'".^  ^^""^  American  citizens. 
dnr»L  ^  ^'■^''^^'  occurred  after  Ecua- 
fhen  ?/h  "^i  r'^  ^°'"<=^  '"'  the  boat  and 

are  rnnm  .  '^  weapons  and  bayonets.  There 
"tarted  i'^M°^  accounts  of  how  the  fight 
Etaited,  with  each  side  blaming  the  other 
^o  one  was  seriously  injured 
th^o^  "^wnien  were  released,  but  on  Friday 
three  were  rearrested.  August  Felando,  gen' 

7.to,T."^^"   °^    *^*    American   Tunaboat 
Association,   said  yesterday  that  two  were 
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acquitted  and  one  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  days  In  Jail  and  a  $400  fine. 

QtTICK    ACTION    TTRCED 

■nie  battle  aboard  the  Neptune  brought 
quick  demands  for  a  stern  U.S.  response.  The 
crew  gave  the  U.S.  consul  a  statement  urging 
"U.S.  destroyers  be  dispatched  off  the  coast 
of  Ecuador  to  protect  our  people." 

Former  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
wrote  In  a  newspaper  column  that  In  re- 
sponse to  Ecuador's  action,  the  United  States 
sliould  consider  extending  Its  sea  claim  to 
200  miles  or  the  "U.S.  government  next  win- 
ter should  send  along  a  destroyer  with  the 
tuna  boats  to  cruise,  say  13  miles  off  the 
shore  of  Ecuador  in  an  updated  version  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  dictum  of  "talk  softly,  but 
carry  a  big  stick.'  " 

If  anythhig,  Ecuadoreans  feel  even  more 
strongly  about  their  nations'  claimed  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Pacific  to  200  mUes  out  from 
the  South  American  mainland  and  to  within 
200  miles  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which 
means  that  at  some  points  Ecuador  claims 
nearly  all  of  a  600-mile-wide  section  of  the 
Pacific. 

Ecuador,  Chile  and  Peru  first  claimed  a 
200-mlle  limit  In  1952.  According  to  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association,  In  the  past 
15  years  Ecuador  has  seized  136  American 
vessels  for  fishing  In  its  claimed  waters  with- 
out a  license. 

OTUER  BOATS  FINED 

Over  the  years,  several  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  particularly  Peru,  have  also 
fined  fishing  boats  they  have  considered 
transgressors,  but  by  far  the  most  boat  seiz- 
ures have  been  made  by  Ecuador. 

The  U.S.-Ecuadorean  "tuna  war"  had  eased 
In  the  last  couple  of  years,  partly  because 
the  tuna  weren't  visiting  the  disputed  area 
in  large  numbers.  However,  this  year  the 
tuna  are  back  and  so  are  the  tuna  boats. 

In  the  meantime,  last  year  Ecuador  passed 
a  much  tougher  law  that  not  only  provided 
for  confiscation  of  seized  boats'  catches,  but 
also  set  much  higher  license  fees  and  fines 
and  banned  any  foreign  fishing  within  40 
miles  of  the  Ecuadorean  coast  or  by  vessels 
of  more  than  600  tons,  which  Include  about 
14  ships  In  the  American  tuna  fleet 

The  two  species  of  tuna  found  in  the 
disputed  area  are  the  skipjack,  which  aver- 
ages about  15  pounds,  and  the  more  coveted 
yellowfin,  which  averages  about  50  pounds 

The  tuna  travel  In  schools  often  a  couple 
of  city  blocks  long,  migrating  In  the  eastern 
Pacific  annually  back  and  forth  across  the 
equator  so  as  to  stay  In  warm  water 

The  American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 
to  which  the  United  States  and  seven  other 
nations— but  not  Ecuador— belong,  regulates 
the  yellowfin  season  each  year  to  be  certain 
the  species  is  not  depleted. 

The  yellowfin  season  starts  Jan.  1,  and 
this  year,  boats  must  be  back  by  March  12  to 
be  entitled  under  the  commission's  rules  to 
make  a  second  30-  to  60-day  yellowfin  flsh- 
Ing  trip.  After  that,  they  may  take  no  more 
than  15  per  cent  yellowfin  hi  their  catch  of 
Skipjack,  usually  hauled  aboard  after  belne 
caught  In  3.000-foot  nets. 

Large  boats— the  Neptune  Is  a  180-foot 
converted  minelayer-costing  $3  million  to 
$5  muuon  and  with  crews  averaging  20  men 
are  used  to  catch  the  tuna. 
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tlve  Act  enacted  by  Congress,  providing  for 
full  U.S.  compensation  to  owners  of  tuna 
boats  fined  by  Ecuador.  This  means  that  U  A 
taxpayers  will  be  picking  up  the  full  tab  for 
the  fines,  which  total  more  than  10  times 
what  the  license  fees  would  have  cost  If 
owners  of  the  seven  seized  boats  and  paid 
them.  Actually,  only  five  of  the  seven  boats 
were  eligible  for  licenses,  the  other  two 
being  too  large. 

The  State  Department  officially  says  It  Is 
up  to  the  tuna  boat  owners  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  buy  the  licj»nses.  On'y  a  few 
have.  However,  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tunaboat  Association  charged  that  the 
State  Department  unofficially  has  discour- 
aged the  tuna  boat  owners  from  ptirchaslng 
the  Ecuadorean  licenses.  A  Stete  Department 
source  malnUlned  that  though  there  once 
was  such  unofficial  pressure,  there  hasn't 
been  any  recently. 

The  State  Department  wants  to  avoid  both 
"gunboat  diplomacy"  that  could  arouse  aU 
of  Latin  America  against  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
appearance  of  caving  In  to  one  nation's 
unUateral  claim  that  could  encourage  other 
countries  to  make  similar  claims.  There  also 
Is  a  growing  awaieness  in  this  country  that 
something  more  than  this  nation's  present 
three-mile  claim  to  sovereignty  and  12-mlle 
claim  to  sea  resotirces  off  UJS.  coasts  could 
be  very  valuable  at  a  time  when  there  was 
an  Increasing  hunt  for  offshore  oil  and  other 
sea  resources. 

LARGER    PROBLEM    EXISTS 

A  State  Department  official  said  of  the 
U.S.-Ecuadorean  "tuna  war"  that  "this  prob- 
lem has  been  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger 
problem.  You  can't  divorce  It  from  our  'law 
of  the  seas'  policy." 

On  March  16  the  International  "law  of  the 
sea"  conference  will  reconvene  In  Switzer- 
land, with  the  United  States  hoping  it  can 
make  progress  there  on  the  Ecuadorean  dis- 
pute and  other  disagreements. 

Under  U.S.  law,  military  aid  to  Ecuador 
atitomatlcaUy  was  to  be  cut  off  when  the 
American  tuna  boats  were  seized.  The  United 
States  also  sends  about  $2  million  In  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Ecuador  annually,  but  the 
State  Department  Is  not  anxious  to  halt  that 
in  retaliation  for  the  seizures. 

All  parties  seem  anxious  to  have  the  Nep- 
tune on  Its  way  out  of  Salinas,  but  as  of 
IMday  the  boat  still  had  150  tons  of  tuna 
aboard  that  the  Ecuadoreans  Insist  Is  theirs. 
Felando  said  the  Tunaboat  Association  has 
sent  $65,000  to  Ecuador  to  pay  for  the  cargo 
so  the  boat  could  leave. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  has  been 
holding  discussions  with  the  Ecuadorean 
government  "to  explore  the  posslbUities  for 
a  negotiated  solution." 


THE  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSAITON  ACT  OP  1974 


WORK      HARD,     LONELY 

'The  crews  are  paid  In  shares  of  the  total 
catch  s  sale  price.  Robert  C.  WUson,  a  Com- 
merce Department  fisheries  expert,  said  that 
in  a  good  year  tuna  boat  captains  make  more 
than  $50,000  and  average  crewmen  earn  $25  - 
000.  But  the  work  is  hard,  continuous  and 
lonely. 

The  American  tun  fieet  has  vigorously  lob- 
bled  for  what  It  sees  as  Us  fishing  rights  The 
tima  industry  has  been  an  Influential  group 
,nJ4*?  American  tuna  Industry  succeeded  In 
1967  In  having  a  revised  Plshermens  Protec- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  that  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act,  enacted 
December  31,  1974,  is  not  providing  aU 
the  assistance  that  Congress  intended  it 
to.  Due  to  a  technicality  In  the  language 
of  the  law,  tens  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed people  are  not  receiving  benefits 
that  they  should  otherwise  be  qualified 
for. 

Briefly,  many  people  lost  their  jobs  In 
the  beginning  of  the  energy  crisis  In  the 
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fall  of  1973.  Their  52-week  benefit  years 
expired  in  late  1974,  when  only  11  States 
were  providing  extra  benefits  xinder  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970.  Consequently, 
these  people  who  had  not  been  able  to 
find  enoush  work  to  satisfy  State  regu- 
lations, were  not  eligible  for  extended 
benefits  when  the  rest  of  the  States  went 
on  the  Federal-State  plan  in  early  1975. 
Their  benefit  years  had  expired  too  soon. 
As  a  result,  they  also  could  not  receive 
additional  benefits  under  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1974. 

These  people  have  now  been  out  of 
work  for  over  a  year  and  have  not  re- 
ceived any  assistance  in  several  months. 
Even  as  we  stand  here  they  are  selling 
their  homes  to  buy  food  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1974  act  was  passed 
as  an  emergency  measure.  The  people  I 
have  identified  just  now  are,  indeed,  in 
an  emergency  situation,  caught  in  a  tech- 
nical gap.  I  am  cunently  preparing  leg- 
islation that  wlU  close  that  gap  and  give 
the  relief  that  was  intended  under  the 
spirit  of  the  1974  Emergency  Act. 


AN   ILL-CONSIDERED  MOVE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
last  week's  debate  of  tlie  so-called  emer- 
gency tax  cut  legislation  I  strongly  ex- 
pressed my  opposition  to  the  elimination 
of  the  depletion  allowance  for  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producer,  and  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  that  matter  in  the  tax  reduction 
bill. 

While  I  voted  for  the  Wilson  of  Texas 
amendment  to  continue  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  those  who  have  production 
of  3,000  barrels  a  day  or  less  of  crude 
oil,  and  against  the  Green  amendment  to 
eliminate  depletion,  I  was  in  the  minor- 
ity in  both  cases. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  depletion  i.ssue 
had  no  place  during  the  debate  of  an 
emergency  tax  cut  aimed  at  alleviating 
unemployment  and  helping  revive  a  sick 
economy.  Further,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  ob.iective  of  reducing  our  dependence 
on  foreifen  oil  in  this  country,  the  inde- 
pendent producer  needs  incentives  if  he 
is  going  to  stay  in  business  and  step  up 
his  exploration  activities. 

The  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle  published 
an  excellent  editorial  on  Tuesday,  March 
4.  on  this  matter  which  I  want  to  biing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  Eagle  edi- 
torial : 

An  Ill-considered  Movk 
III  another  of  tbo.se  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers which  give  legislative  bodies  a  bad  name, 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives  has  tacked 
a  rider  that  would  kill  the  oil  depletion  onto 
•he  $21.3  bllUon  economic  emergency  tax  cut 
bill  tmd  pa.ssed  the  whole  thing. 

The  t  vo  questions  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another.  Both  are  too  .serious 
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in  import  to  be  hurried  through  as  an  ill- 
combined  package. 

The  depletion  allowance,  in  particular,  de- 
serves fxiller  consideration  than  it  got. 
People  who  know  nothing  about  the  oil  In- 
dustry have  been  attacking  it  for  years, 
believing  that  it  provides  a  tax  break  for 
enormously  rich  and  profitable  big  oil  com- 
panies. It  does,  to  an  extent. 

But  its  greatest  importance  is  to  the  small 
independent  oil  producers,  the  fellow  who  is 
responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  all  domestic 
oil  discoveries.  Without  this  allowance  the 
independent  often  doesn't  have  the  money  to 
proceed  with  exploration. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  the  discovery 
of  new  oil  reserves  is  niere  important  than 
it  ever  has  been,  it  is  short-sighted  Indeed 
to  penalize  the  very  people  who  make  those 
discoveries  most  frequently. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  something 
else  again,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat 
them  differently  in  their  quest  for  domestic 
oil.  To  grant  a  depletion  allowance  on  foreign 
oil  makes  less  sense,  for  they  enjoy  tax  breaks 
aplenty  for  their  foreign  ventures  without 
the  depletion  allowance. 

Nor  is  the  oil  Industry  the  only  one  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
It  applies,  as  well,  in  the  mining  of  certain 
kinds  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  In  the  high 
plains  of  Texas  there  is  a  depletion  allow- 
ance to  farmers  for  the  water  they  tise  in 
irrigation. 

So  it's  not  as  open  and  sliut  as  the  House 
seems  to  think  It  is.  And  it  Is  unforgivable 
to  pass  such  a  bill  hastily  and  appended  to 
another  measure  the  President  very  much 
wants  to  see  passed. 
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ANIMAL  WELFARE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  most  important  laws  emanat- 
ing from  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee in  the  past  decade  have  been  the 
Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970.  The 
1966  law  empowered  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  standards  for 
the  humane  care  and  housing  of  ani- 
mals used  in  research  while  in  scientific 
institutions,  on  the  premises  of  animal 
dealers,  or  in  transit.  The  1970  act,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  spon- 
sor, expanded  the  coverage  of  the  law  to 
include  nonlaboratory  animals  trans- 
ported, bought,  sold,  or  exhibited  for 
teaching  purposes,  for  use  as  pets,  or 
for  exliibition  in  zoos,  circuses,  or  car- 
nivals. Unfortunately,  this  legislation 
specifically  exempted  common  carriers 
from  regulation,  and  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  1152  is  to  close  this  loophole,  as 
well  as  another  which  I  shall  mention 
later. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  matter  of 
common  carriers  and  their  terminals.  My 
concern  over  the  treatment  of  animals 
in  transit,  particularly  by  the  airlines, 
was  prompted  by  scores  of  letters  from 
my  constituent*;,  and  otlier  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  who  have 
written  to  me  describing  the  abuses 
which  their  pets  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  tiie  airlines  and  other  common 


carriei-s,  both  in  transit  and  in  the 
terminals. 

Many  of  these  animals  were  seriously 
injured,  and  even  death  has  resulted  in 
a  number  of  instances.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  been  equally  moved  by  similar 
circumstances  described  in  correspond- 
ence from  their  own  constituents.  I  am 
gratified  that  nearly  two  dozen  of  my 
colleagues  have  already  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  1152,  and  I  know  that  other 
bills  have  been  proposed  as  well. 

Let  me  outline  briefiy  some  of  the 
basic  deficiencies  which  led  me  to  intro- 
duced H.R.  1152.  Underlying  the  entire 
problem  of  animal  mistreatment  in  air 
transportation  is  the  fact  that  animals 
are  considered  cargo.  The  aii-lines  proc- 
ess animals  as  general  freight,  and  this 
has  caused  animals  to  suffer  as  a  result 
of  being  shipped  in  fiimsy  containers, 
left  to  endure  long  waits  in  draf ty  termi- 
nals which  contain  no  specific  facilities 
for  animals,  and  improperly  stowed  in 
airplane  cargo  compartments.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  animals  must  con- 
tend with  great  fluctuations  in  tempera- 
ture during  long  flights.  Stowed  in  air- 
plane cargo  compartments,  animals  can 
be  subjected  to  temperatures  ranging 
from  nearly  freezing  to  90°  Fahrenheit 
or  more.  In  addition,  these  cargo  com- 
partments do  not  permit  an  adequate  air 
flow,  and  consequently  the  animals  suf- 
fer from  the  limited  air  circulation. 

Another  problem  is  that  airlines  do 
not  provide  shipping  priority  for  animals. 
As  a  result,  animals  are  rarely  booked 
on  direct  flights  and  thus  must  often  sit 
for  excessive  periods  of  time  in  over- 
heated or  chilly  terminals  awaiting  a 
flight,  many  times  in  containers  which 
are  too  small,  and  without  adequate  food, 
water,  or  exercise. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  shortcom- 
ing of  the  existing  system,  and  a  major 
cause  of  death  and  injury  to  the  animals, 
is  the  lack  of  any  government  regula- 
tion covering  the  type  of  container  used 
for  animal  shipments.  Many  animals  are 
now  shipped  in  containers  which  are 
easily  crushed  and  splintered  and  which 
provide  little  ventilation  or  room  to 
maneuver.  Indeed,  r.nimals  are  often 
crowded  into  far  too  small  a  space  even 
to  be  able  to  lie  down  or  turn  around. 
Presently  most  commercial  animals  are 
shipped  in  what  is  essentially  a  modified 
lettuce  crate  known  as  the  "Bruce" 
crate.  Most  veterinarians  and  others  con- 
cerned with  animal  welfare  believe  that 
this  crate  does  not  meet  reasonable  con- 
tainer standards. 

In  many  cases,  the  animals  shipped 
are  too  young  to  travel  well,  and  a  large 
percentage  die  in  transit.  Further,  some 
are  not  fully  healthy  when  they  are 
shipped,  and  latent  or  existing  conditions 
are  exacerbated. 

Finally,  when  the  animals  reach  the 
terminal  to  which  they  have  been 
shipped,  there  is  often  a  long  wait  before 
the  consignee  is  notified  of  their  arrival. 

In  an  effort  to  reform  these  practices, 
several  different  legislative  approaches 
have  been  proposed.  A  major  point  of 
contention  among  those  who  favor  re- 
medial legislation  Is  the  question  of 
which  Federal  agency  should  take  the 
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lead  in  regulating  the  transportation  of 
animals.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  all  have  their 
Eupporters.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  a 
need  for  coordination  of  effort  among 
all  of  these  agencies,  as  each  has  a  special 
kind  of  expertise  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

However,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have 
the  pi-imary  regulatory  responsibility. 
The  U3DA  already  has  the  administra- 
tive machinery  in  place  for  cariying  out 
a  program  of  regulating  the  common 
carriers  and  their  terminals  and  insuring 
animal  welfare.  This  regulatory  program 
would  simply  be  added  to  Agriculture's 
existing  authority  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Laboratory  Animal  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  USDA  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  of  animals  up  to  the 
door  of  the  terminal  and  then  turn  the 
responsibility  over  to  another  agency 
once  the  animals  are  inside  the  terminal. 
Further,  all  modes  of  transportation,  not 
airlines  alone,  are  involved.  If  dual  juris- 
diction is  mandated  by  the  Congress,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  result  would  be  a 
duplication  of  effort  and  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting among  the  agencies  involved.  An 
additional  reason  for  placing  the  regu- 
latory authority  within  the  Agriculture 
Department  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
USDA  would  be  influenced  to  a  lesser 
degree  by  the  airlines  or  other  common 
carriers  than  would  such  agencies  as 
DOT,  the  CAB,  or  the  FAA.  The  primary 
aim  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  the  protection  of  the  animals' 
welfare,  which  is,  of  course,  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  another 
aspect  of  H.R.  1152  which,  although  it 
has  received  less  publicity,  I  believe  Is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  Animal 
Welfare  Act  of  1970  specifically  ex- 
empted retail  pet  shops  from  regiilation. 
While  I  feel  that  "hobby  breeders" 
should  receive  specific  exemption,  many 
abuses  take  place  in  the  pet  shop  chains 
or  "puppy  mills,"  which  1  believe  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  ti-y  to  correct.  Thus  1 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  1970 
Act  be  amended  by  deleting  the  exclu- 
sion of  retail  pet  stores  and  exempting 
only  the  "hobby  breeders." 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  know,  are 
familiar  with  the  heart-rending  descrip- 
tions of  the  maltreatment  of  animals 
stoiilar  to  those  I  have  heard.  The  lack 
of  temperature  control  and  inadequate 
au- supply  in  baggage  compartments;  the 
use  of  inadequate,  defective,  or  too-small 
crates  in  shipping  the  arumals;  the  ship- 
ment of  animals  too  young  or  too  sick 
to  travel  successfully;  long  waits  in  ter- 
niiuals,  m  some  cases  even  without  food, 
water,  or  exercise;  and  the  general  treat- 
inent  of  animals  as  if  they  were  ordinary, 
inanimate  cargo  all  contribute  to  the 
inhumane  conditions  to  which  our  pets 
ai'e  subjected  by  the  airlines  or  other 
common  carriers.  Many  of  these  prob- 
i--ms  exist  In  or  are  caused  by  tlie  pet 
ccalers. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  witli  an  out- 
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standing  humanitarian  tradition  dating 
back  to  the  prohibition  against  cruelty 
to  animals  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  in  1641,  we  can  not  allow  the 
current  inhumane  treatment  of  our  ani- 
mals in  transit  to  continue  any  longer. 
Let  me  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  remedial  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
1152. 


SISTERS  OF  MERCY 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  are  well 
known  to  the  people  of  my  district  be- 
cause of  their  long  years  of  dedication 
and  service,  particularly  L  the  educa- 
tional apostolate.  The  Sisters  are  cele- 
brating their  centennial  this  year,  and  it 
seems  to  me  only  fitting  that  we  should 
call  this  fact  to  your  attention.  I  offer  the 
following  article,  from  the  January,  1975, 
issue  of  Advance,  which  I  found  to  be  a 
very  impressive  review  of  the  Congrega- 
tion's history: 

A  Shared  Vision:  The  Sisters  or  Mebcy  and 
Mount  Mercy  College 
(By  Sister  Mary  Augustine  Roth) 
To  the  fewer  than  10,000  citizens  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  July  22, 1875,  was  just  another  Thurs- 
day, clear,   windy,  the   temperature   in   the 
80's.  But  to  Sister  Mary  Isidore  O'Connor, 
Sister  Mary  Gertrude  McCullough,  and  Sister 
Mary  Boniface  Daly,  it  was  the  first  day  for 
a  new  school  and  convent;  and  to  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  Cedar  Rapids,  It  was  the  founda- 
tion day  of  their  Congregation. 

The  road  that  led  to  Cedar  Rapids  had  Its 
source  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  forty-four  years 
earlier,  when.  In  1831,  Catherine  McAiUey 
gathered  together  a  group  of  women  who 
wished  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  helping  the 
Irish  poor.  At  the  time,  religious  women  were 
primarily  contemplatives,  but  Catherine 
committed  herself  and  her  followers  to  a  life 
combining  prayer  and  activity,  directing  their 
attention  toward  the  care  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  uneducated.  Subsequently, 
every  Congregation  of  Mercy  has  had  the 
same  goal,  and  through  teaching,  nursing, 
and  social  work  has  tried  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Catherine  McJVuley  spent  her  life  doing 
the  works  of  Mercy  and  establishing  the  In- 
stitute throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  One  of  her  companions.  Sister  Prances 
Warde.  brought  the  Mercys  to  the  United 
States,  when.  In  1843,  she  founded  a  convent 
In  Pittsburgh.  Three  years  later,  the  Sisters 
went  to  Chicago,  from  there  to  DeWltt 
(1867).  Davenport  (1869).  and  Independence 
(1869). 

In  1875,  Father  Clement  Lowerv,  pastor  of 
Immaculate  Conception  Church."  asked  Sis- 
ter Mary  Baptist  Martin,  superior  of  the 
Davenport  motherhouse,  to  send  Sisters  to 
open  a  school  In  Cedar  Rapids.  At  her  direc- 
tion, Sister  Mary  Isidore,  Sister  Mary  Ger- 
trude, and  Sister  Mary  Boniface  cnme  from 
Independence,  then  a  branch  house  of  Dav- 
enport, to  a  still  unfinished  brick  buUdlng 
at  Tlilrd  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street.  SE,  the 
present  site  of  the  Telephone  Company  office. 
Two  weeks  later,  five  other  Sisters  from 
Davenport  Johied  them,  and  together  they 
began  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  a  boarding  and 
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day  school  that  served  for  31  years  as  the 
center  of  the  new  community. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Republican  of  July  29, 
1876,  noted  the  opening  of  St.  Joseph's:  "This 
Institution  soon  to  open  In  our  midst,"  the 
reporter  wrote,  "Promises  to  be  an  Institu- 
tion of  great  value  to  our  city  .  .  .  The 
cotirse  of  study  will  embrace  a  full  academic 
course,  with  music  and  needle  work.  The 
building  is  pleasantly  located,  In  one  of  the 
most  popular  quarters  of  the  city  and  every 
care  wUl  be  taken  to  render  the  institution 
one  of  value." 

A  boarding  school  for  girls  and  a  parochial 
day  school  fcr  boys  and  girls,  St.  Joseph's 
flourished  In  those  early  years. 
THE  MornrBnou;E 
In  1881,  the  diocese  ex  Davenport  was 
created  from  an  area  formerly  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Dubuque,  and  the  C;dar  Rapids 
house  found  Itself  separated  by  diocesan 
boundaries  from  Its  Davenport  motherhouse. 
Consequently,  the  religious  community  at 
St.  Joseph's  became  an  Independent  con- 
gregation, a  motherhou.se  Itself.  In  1883, 
Sister  Mary  Agatha  Mullany  was  appointed 
first  mother  superior,  and  Sister  Mary  Ger- 
trude McCullough,  assistant  superior. 

Prom  Cedar  Rapids,  the  Sisters  first  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Decorah  in  1885  and  then 
other  mLsslons  In  Iowa,  Montana,  and  IkUn- 
neapolls,  caring  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  uneducated. 

In  1906,  crowded  conditions  at  St.  Joseph's 
led  the  Sisters  to  move  to  larger  accommoda- 
tions, and  no  doubt  they  turned  to  the  want 
ads  In  the  Republican.  They  rejected  the 
property  that  Is  today  the  Howard  Hall 
estate,  because  the  price  tag — $65,000 — was 
far  beyord  their  means.  Instead,  they  decided 
to  lease — and  ultimately  to  buy — the  ten 
acres  of  Mound  Farm  upon  which  Judge 
George  Greene,  one  of  the  city  Fathers,  had 
built  what  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mansions  hi — or  rather,  outside 
of — town. 

A  salesman  for  the  Mound  Farm  Realty 
Company  used  as  a  part  of  his  sales  pitch 
the  statement  that  from  the  top  of  the  house 
one  could  see  eight  counties  and  the  spires 
of  Cornell  CoUege.  Even  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing Cornell  was  not  persuasive  enough  for 
Coe  College  officials,  who  also  were  consider- 
ing buying  the  land  but  wanted  something 
not  quite  so  far  out  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  Republican  of  March  13, 
1906,  "The  mound  on  which  the  mansion 
stands  is  the  highest  found  In  the  city  and 
will  be  an  Ideally  healthful  and  sanitary  slt« 
for  a  seminary  ...  It  Is  just  far  enough  re- 
moved from  the  city  to  be  secluded  and  rest- 
ful and  yet  near  enough  to  share  all  the 
city's  advantages  .  .  .  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  been  doing  splendid  work  In  this  city 
and  the  acquirement  of  this  building  will 
give  tliem  a  fine  opportunity  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  their  good  work." 

When  the  Sisters  leased  the  house,  it  had 
been  in  disuse  for  a  number  of  years,  except 
for  the  ballroom,  which  had  been  u.sed  for 
storing  grain.  Nevertheless,  with  courage  and 
perseverance,  they  renovated  the  building 
and  opened  Sacred  Heart  Acaidemy,  a  girls' 
boarding  school.  In  September,  1906.  St.  Jo- 
seph's meanwhile,  continued  as  a  coeduca- 
tional day  school  for  Immaculate  Conception 
parish. 

Further  acquisitions  of  land  from  1913  to 
1921  gave  the  Sisters  po.ssesslon  of  71  acres, 
20  of  which  they  sold  In  195fl  to  Regis  high 
school.  Today  on  the  remaining  property,  at 
the  highest  point  In  Linn  county,  stand 
Mount  Mercy  College  and  Sacred  Heart  Con- 
vent, two  Independent  Institutions  at  the 
center  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Congregation. 

Before  Mount  Mercy  came  Into  existence, 
however,  there  was  further  expansion.  The 
enrollments  at  Sacred  Heart  Academy  in- 
creased in  the  first  three  years  to  the  point 
where.  In  1909,  a  north  wing  was  added  to 
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the  old  mansion.  By  1923,  larger  enrollments 
made  another  building  necessary,  and  the 
Sisters  decided  to  keep  the  elementary-grade 
students  at  Sacred  Heart  and  to  construct  a 
new  academy  for  the  older  girls,  the  build- 
ing known  today  as  Warde  Hall. 

MOUNT    MERCY    OF    THE    PINES 

Originally  interded  to  be  called  Mount 
Mercy  of  the  Pines,  the  Institution  was 
opened  in  September  1924  as  Mount  Mercy 
Academy,  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  high 
school  girls.  The  academy  was  discontinued 
in  1958  when  Regis  Central  High  opened. 

The  ••Pirst  Annuil  Catalogue  of  Mount 
Mercy  Academy"  described  the  new  build- 
ing thus:  "On  the  first  floor,  are  the  music 
rooms,  a  large  auditcrlum,  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  shower  baths.  On  the  second 
floor,  are  the  offices,  reception  rooms  and  par- 
lors. Seniors'  recreation  hall  and  Chapel.  The 
assembly  hall  and  classrooms  occupy  the 
third:  on  the  fourth  are  found  private  rooms, 
dormitories  and  baths:  while  the  fifth  floor  Is 
fitted  out  for  bowling  alley  and  various  other 
Indoor  sports." 

Today  the  auditorium  stage  Is  a  store- 
room, the  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall  are 
college  classrooms,  the  potential  bowling  al- 
ley is  faculty  offices,  and  the  "Indoor  sports" 
are  making  beds  and  practicing  giving  in- 
jections in  the  nursing  lab! 

In  September  1928,  the  Sisters  took  a 
further  step  in  education,  instituting  Mount 
Mercy  Junior  College,  and  in  1930,  the  first 
class  was  graduated.  On  the  original  faculty 
of  the  new  college  were  seven  Sisters,  a 
priest,  and  four  lay  teachers;  Sister  Mary 
Ildephon.se  Holland  was  president.  Sister 
Mary  Xavier  Riilly,  dean  and  registrar. 

The  college  offered  business  and  teacher 
education  programs  with  a  liberal  arts  foun- 
dation. In  1931,  Mount  Mercy  Junior  College 
was  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  in  1932  by  the  North 
Central  Accrediting  Association. 

In  1957,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  composed 
of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  chose  twelve  business 
and  professional  men  and  women  to  serve 
on  an  advisory  board  for  the  college.  In  1962, 
the  college  was  legally  incorporated  as  an 
entity  separate  from  the  corporation  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  in  1968,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  transferred  its  legal  power  to  a 
board  consisting  of  three  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  nineteen  lay  men  and  women,  several  of 
whom  had  served  on  the  advisory  board. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  new  Board  of 
Trustees  was  John  J.  Locher,  Jr.,  who  was 
succeeded  at  death  by  Thomas  Etonovan, 
pre.sent  chairman. 

As  early  as  1947  the  Sisters  had  discussed 
the  possibility  of  changing  the  Junior  col- 
lege to  a  four-year  institution,  and  in  1957 
the  third  collegiate  year  was  inaugurated. 
In  1959  Mount  Mercy  had  granted  its  first 
baccalaureate  degrees,  and  one  year  later, 
it  earned  North  Central  accreditation. 

Enrollment  grew  with  the  addition  of  new 
majors  (including  nursing  in  1969),  the 
change  to  coeducation  in  1969,  and  the  ar- 
rangement for  smooth  transferring  from  Ju- 
nior and  community  colleges.  Prom  1969  to 
1974,  the  enrollment  increased  63  percent  to 
a  student  body  of  825  in  1974. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  CHANGE 

Meanwhile,  the  physical  features  of  the 
campus  changed.  Mr.  William  Lightner  con- 
structed a  grotto  to  the  south  of  the  academy 
In  the  1930's,  much  of  its  beauty  destroyed 
by  vandals,  a  major  section  of  the  grotto 
was  removed  in  1974.  Earlier  plaiw  for  expan- 
sion had  been  to  add  wings  at  the  north  and 
.south  ends  of  the  academy  building.  Instead, 
in  1956,  50  years  after  the  Sisters  had  come 
to  Mound  Farm,  the  college  built  McAuley 
Hall,  a  residence  and  classroom  building  con- 
nected by  a  tunnel  to  the  academy  (Warde 
Hall)  and  Sacred  Heart  Convent.  The  col- 
lege added  a  student  center  In  1961  and  the 
Catherine  McAuley  Library  in  1962. 
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When  the  new  Sacred  Heart  Convent  was 
built  in  1964  across  the  drive  trom  the  old 
motherhouse,  the  Oreene  mansion  was  razed, 
and  in  its  place  Regina  Hall  was  erected. 
From  this  highest  point  In  Linn  County,  one 
can  still  see  what  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
in  1898  called  "a  blrdseye  view  of  the  city 
that  will  last  in  the  memory  forever." 

In  1974,  the  Federal  government  approved 
a  $1,136,827  construction  grant  for  a  nurs- 
ing education  facility  at  the  college. 

RELATION  TO  THE  CIVIC  COMMUNITY 

That  Mount  Mercy  has  always  bsen  aware 
of  its  relationship  to  the  religious  Congrega- 
tion and  to  the  civic  community  is  evident 
in  its  offerings  and  its  people.  A  commercial 
program  (1926-46);  the  institution  of  even- 
ing classes  (1950):  a  CCD  (Confraternity  of 
Christian  Doctrine)  program  to  provide  doc- 
trinal, administrative,  and  catechetical 
fotindations  for  religious  education;  the  In- 
dia-Comes-to-Mercy  projects,  by  which  the 
Sisters  assumed  the  total  cost  of  educating  a 
number  of  Indian  Sisters;  the  teacher  edu- 
cation, social  work,  nursing,  and  business 
majors — all  have  been  ways  in  which  the 
college  has  related  its  tradition  of  caring 
for  oth3rs  to  the  issues  of  the  times. 

For  many  years,  the  people  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids have  often  considered  Mount  Mercy  Col- 
lege and  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  as  one  entity.  Legally,  however,  they 
are  two  corporations,  but  by  heritage  they 
are  tightly  bound  together.  Founded  in  the 
spirit  of  Catherine  McAuley's  desire  to  edu- 
cate, operated  and  staffed  by  the  Sisters, 
whose  contributed  services  are  its  endow- 
ment, the  college  is  a  vital  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

MISSIONS 

Other  pages  In  that  history  would  tell  of 
the  approximately  thirty  elementary  and 
high  schools  staffed  by  the  Sisters,  the  four 
hospitals  and  the  three  schools  of  nursing 
they   have   established   and   conducted. 

Since  their  first  days  in  Cedar  Rapids,  the 
Sisters  have  done  various  kinds  of  social 
work,  visiting  the  sick  and  aged  in  their 
homes  and  in  nursing  homes;  operating  a 
home  for  working  girls  and  another  for  un- 
wed mothers;  caring  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded at  summer  camps,  in  catechetical 
classes,  and  at  our  Lady  of  Mercy  Novitiate; 
bscoming  Involved  in  parish  ministry;  and  in. 
many  other  apostolic  ways  following  in  this 
age  the  example  of  mercy  set  by  Catherine 
McAuley  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

A  NEW  HOME 

In  the  late  1950s  and  early  •60s,  while  the 
Sisters  continued  to  care  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  imeducated,  the  Congregation 
was  looking  at  the  desperate  condition  of  its 
own  home.  The  old  Grsene  mansion,  com- 
pleted in  1868,  had  served  as  a  home  first 
for  one  of  the  city's  leading  families  and  then 
for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  but  100  years  old, 
it  was  in  bad  condition. 

Estimates  showed  that  to  renovate  the 
building  would  have  cost  as  much  as  to 
erect  a  new  one,  and  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
gregation opted  for  construction.  The  city 
itself  was  not  Interested  in  preserving  the 
Greene  mansion  for  historical  purposes,  but 
many  of  the  townspeople  felt  a  sorrow  at  the 
demise  of  a  house  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  founding  and  life  of  their  city. 

One  local  organization  rejoiced,  however, 
that  the  old  house  was  to  be  destroyed.  The 
fire  chief,  aware  of  its  hazardous  conditions 
and  fearful  for  the  lives  of  its  residents,  sent 
a  letter  of  congratulations  to  the  Sisters  up- 
on hearing  of  their  sensible  decision  to  leave 
the  mansion. 

In  1964,  under  the  leadership  of  Sister  Mary 
Lawrence  Hallagan,  then  Mother  General  of 
the  Congregation,  the  new  convent.  Sacred 
Heart  Convent,  was  completed  across  the 
drive  from  the  old,  to  house  ftctlve  and  re- 
tired Sisters,  Queen  of  Angels  infirmary,  and 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  novitiate. 
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The  Cedar  Rapids  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  1929 
and  twice  subsequently,  chose  not  to  belong 
to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Union,  an 
amalgamation  of  Mercy  Congregations  under 
a  central  government.  Instead,  they  have 
their  seat  of  government  at  Sacred  Heart 
Convent. 

Present  major  superior  of  the  220  mem- 
bers is  Sister  Mary  Cephas  Wichman;  other 
superiors  have  been  Sister  Mary  Agatha 
MuUany.  1883-95;  Sister  Mary  Patricia 
Smith.  1895-98;  Sister  Mary  Agatha  Mullany, 
1898-1904;  Sister  Mary  Gertrude  McCuU- 
ough.  1904—10;  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Salmon, 
1910-13;  Sister  Mary  Gertrude  McCullough! 
1913-19;  Sister  Mary  Josephine  Donelani 
1919-22;  Sister  Mary  Cephas  Holland,  1922- 
27;  Sister  Mary  Ildephonse  Holland,  1927-33; 
Sister  Mary  Corneilia  Burke,  1933-39;  Sister 
M.ary  Maura  Marron,  1939-53;  Sister  Mary 
Lawrence  Hallagan,  1953-65;  Sister  Mary 
Eleanor  Cashman,  1935-71;  and  Sister  Mary 
Cephas   Wichman,    1971-. 

During  their  one  hundred  years  in  Cedai; 
Rapids,  the  Sisters  have,  through  their  vows, 
tried  to  follow  Christ,  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unedu- 
cated in  the  spirit  of  Catherine  McAuley, 
whose  legacy  to  the  world  was  Mercy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GUAM  SUPREME 
COURT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    • 

Monday,  M^rch  10,  1975 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  iDgislation  calling  upon  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Guam  Organic 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  judicial  system  of  Guam  and 
to  provide  that  final  judgments  of  these 
newly  created  Guam  courts  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  asked  Congress  to  take  this  ac- 
tion at  the  behest  of  the  government  of 
Guam  and  the  12th  Guam  Legislature, 
who,  in  Resolution  301,  specifically  re- 
quested that  I  sponsor  such  legislation. 
In  accordance  with  their  wishes,  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  agreement,  I 
therefore  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  provide  this  measure  their  ut- 
most consideration. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  Congress 
agree  to  legislation  which  will  add  new 
language  to  tiie  Guam  Organic  Act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Guam 
Supreme  Court.  The  legislation  would 
additionally  have  the  right  to  set  salaries 
for  court  officials  and  to  designate  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  would  set  the  number 
of  judges  for  the  court  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  provide  for  appellate  re- 
view by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  deci- 
sions rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Guam. 

Under  the  present  language  contained 
in  tlie  Guam  Organic  Act.  the  territorial 
legislature  does  provide  that — 

The  Judicial  authority  of  Guam  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Guam 
and  in  sucli  court  or  courts  as  may  have 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  established  by 
the  laws  of  Guam.  The  District  Court  shall 
have  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States— (and)— Jurisdiction  over 
which  has  not  been  transferred  by  the  legis- 
lature to  other  courts  established  by  It,  and 
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.shall  have  such  i4>pellate  Jurisdiction  as 
the  legislature  may  determine.  (48  U8C  1424 
(a)). 

In  the  belief  that  the  language  author- 
ized by  Congress  was  sufficiently  clear, 
tiie  12th  Guam  Legislature  on  December 
12,  1973,  passed  bill  No.  177  which  called 
lor  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  and 
superior  court  for  the  island.  The  then 
Governor  signed  the  measure  into  law 
and  it  is  now  known  as  Public  Law  12-85. 

On  November  6,  1974,  the  incumbent 
judge  of  the  Guam  District  Court  is- 
sued a  decision  in  the  case  of  Agana  Bay 
Development  Co.  against  the  Supreme 
Couit  of  Guam  in  which  the  judge  held 
that  all  sections  of  Public  Law  12-85 
"pertaining  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Guam  or  the  chief  justice  or  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  or  which 
divest  in  any  way  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  this  court — are  null  and  void." 

Although  his  decision  may  be  subject 
to  later  revision  by  the  ninth  district 
coiurts  system,  the  decision  by  Judge 
Duenas  has  effectively  blocked  a  laudable 
efTort  by  the  12th  Guam  Legislature  to 
create  for  island  residents  a  local  court 
system  capable  of  handling  the  island's 
growing  i-equirements  and  one  which 
would  be  of  equal  statui-e  with  other 
branches  of  our  Territorial  government. 

Without  pi-^suming  to  challenge  in  any 
way  the  decision  made  by  the  district 
court,  I  and  the  members  of  the  12th 
Guam  Legislature,  together  with  other 
island  officials  believe  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  Congi-ess  to  clarify  existing  lan- 
guage in  the  Guam  Organic  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  island  comt  system  consistent 
with  our  needs  and  consistent  with  the 
intentions  of  Public  Law  12-85. 

Until  such  time  as  Congress  acts  to 
clarify  the  ability  of  the  Guam  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  Guam  Supreme  Court, 
our  local  court  system  on  the  island  is 
hanging  on  the  edge  of  judicial  chaos. 
Island  attoi-neys  now  have  no  clear  idea 
of  where  to  seek  appellate  rediess.  Judges 
do  not  know  how  to  resolve  the  situation 
and  the  Guam  Legislature  finds  its  hands 
tied  imtil  Congress  responds  with  legis- 
lative redress. 

Accordingly,  we  must  again  tui-n  to 
Congress  for  assistance.  Despite  the  best 
intentions  of  the  Congress  when  it  au- 
thorized the  Guam  Organic  Act,  In- 
stances of  vagaries  have  continuously 
cropped  up  to  create  situations  such  as 
uiat  which  now  exists.  In  his  decision, 
the  district  court  judge  based  his  findings 
on  the  belief  that  since  Congi-ess  did  not 
specifically  create  or  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Guam  Supreme  Court, 
initial  appellate  rights  must  lie  with  the 
Federal  Distiict  Comt  of  Guam.  Many, 
including  myself  who  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Organic  Act,  believe  that 
Congress  did  intend  for  the  legislatme 
to  have  full  power  in  establishing  a  com- 
plete court  system.  Hopefully,  Congress 
will  agree  and  enact  my  bill  Into  law. 
Congressional  concurrence  of  this  meas- 
»ie  I  have  introduced  today  will  al.so 
••lanfy  the  right  of  litigants  in  island 
rourts  to  .seek  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico  now 
«io  when  decisions  by  their  highest  local 
«'furt.s  are  appealed. 
As  it  now  stand.s,  Guam  is  left  with 
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half  a  Judicial  system.  Public  Law  12-«5 
was  not  struck  down  in  its  entirety;  only 
that  portion  which  establishes  a  supreme 
court.  As  Chief  Justice  designate  recently 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me: 

It  seems  that  the  territory  of  Guam  has 
reached  that  stage  of  sophistication  and 
maturity  whereby  it  can  handle  its  own 
affairs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  (who  has  a  Supreme 
Court) ,  if  not  better.  I  trust  that  you  realize 
the  urgency  of  a  final  resolution  of  the 
dilemma  that  our  Judiciary  Is  now  in.  Con- 
sequently, I  need  not  advise  you  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  the  interests  of  Justice 
to  those  parties  whose  cases  have  been  ap- 
pealed and  are  now  pending. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  comments  and 
ask  my  colleagues  in  tlie  Congress  to 
give  this  vital  issue  their  prompt 
consideration. 


CUFF  HOLLIDAY:  OUTSTANDING 
SENIOR  CmZEN 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  honor  to  note 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  CUfl 
Holliday  has  been  named  the  outstanding 
senior  citizen  in  the  city  of  Gardena  for 
the  year  1975. 

It  is  a  most  appropriate  honor  for  a 
truly  outstanding  gentleman  and  citizen 
of  the  fair  city  of  Gardena.  His  public 
service  and  service  to  humanity  has  been 
legion  throughout  his  entire  life. 

During  the  Pirst  World  War  he  served 

in  the  Canadian  Army  with  distinction. 

In  1972  he  was  made  an  honorary 

chamber  of  commerce  ambassador  for 

the  city  of  Gardena. 

He  is  currently  serving  in  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  77th  Street  Area 
Police  Council,  which  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  in  their  effoi-ts  to 
control  the  spread  of  crime. 

He  is  a  member  of  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley's  committee  on  housing,  a 
fact  which  exemplified  his  deep  interest 
in  good  housing  for  the  imderprivileged. 
His  lengthy  communication  with  his 
community  is  shown  by  his  active  mter- 
est  in  the  Gardena  Evening  Toastmas- 
ters  Club. 

In  an  action  totally  unselfish  he  has 
donated  a  complete  building  and  its  fa- 
ciUties  at  851  West  Gardena  Boulevard 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County  summer  youth 
program,  which  has  done  so  much  in  job 
development  for  the  youth  of  the  area. 
This  building  has  again  been  donated 
and  is  now  being  used  as  an  activity  cen- 
ter for  senior  citizen  progi-ams.  It  is  there 
tlie  elderly  can  come  with  their  problems 
and  meet  to  find  the  solutions  which  are 
so  vitally  needed  for  their  welfare. 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  having  seen 
the  need  for  a  clearinghouse  of  the  Is- 
sues facing  the  area,  and  out  of  this  rose 
liis  "Everybody's  Opinion  Poll,"  which 
regularly  sui-veys  the  public  on  issues  of 
the  day  and  sends  the  results  to  local 
officials  and  tho.se  who  can  do  sometliing 
to  solve  the  problem!?.  He  a-;  a  in  has  un- 
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selfishly  performed  this  needed  service 
out  of  his  own  funds. 

A  member  of  the  redevelopment  and 
planning  commission  of  the  city  of  Gar- 
dena, he  has  evidenced  concern  with  city 
facilities,  and  the  betterment  of  the  resi- 
dential areas  and  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

His  deep  concern  for  his  fellow  senior 
citizens  is  displayed  by  his  founding  of 
the  senior  citizens  coimcil  program, 
which  coordinates  representatives  from 
senior  citizen  clubs.  These  people  actively 
deal  with  the  senior  citizen  problems  of 
housing,  purchase  discounts,  meals,  trips, 
and  all  matters  facing  them.  He  is  cui*- 
rently  serving  as  vice  president  of  this 
active  and  Important  group. 

Cliff  Holliday,  now  77.  is  retired  from 
the  business  of  building  contracting,  and 
has  been  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
city  of  Gardena  for  many  years.  He  is 
blessed  with  a  daughter  Grace  Bean, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  today  In  salut- 
ing this  fine  person,  and  say  thanks  to 
God  that  Clifr  Holliday  has  been  part  of 
so  many  people's  lives.  He  has  enriched 
so  many.  Let  him  now  be  so  honored. 


COOPERATION  AND  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  16-year- 
old  constituent  of  mine,  Peter  R.  LaSalle 
of  Catholic  High  In  New  Iberia,  La.,  won 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  by  urging  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  exercise  the  characteristics  of 
cooperation  and  leadership  as  respon- 
sible citizens.  Because  my  service  in  the 
Congress  has  made  me  Increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  responsible 
leaders  to  exhibit  these  characteristics, 
I  am  entering  Peter  LaSalle's  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

Mv  RESPOM8iBii.rrY  as  A  Citizen 
(By  Peter  R.  LaSaUe) 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
me.  What  do  we  have  in  common?  They  were 
individuals  who  worked  as  hard  as  they  knew 
how  to  support  their  beliefs  and  improve  the 
world  in  which  they  lived.  I  too,  am  an  in- 
dividual who  believes  In  working  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  and  who 
strives  to  live  according  to  my  beliefs.  This 
common  characteristic  binds  me  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  all  other 
responsible  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

If  the  desire  to  improve  the  world  and  re- 
tain my  integrity  is  to  flourish.  If  it  is  going 
to  mean  real  progress,  it  cannot  listen  to  the 
pessimistic  voices  of  those  people  who  feel 
that  being  Just  one  is  to  be  lost  and  ineffec- 
tual. Rather,  as  Edward  Everett  Hale  said. 
"Because  X  cannot  do  everything,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  do  that  which  1  can  dol"  I'm  just 
one,  a  single  individual,  but  my  efforts  are  no 
less  worthwhile  because  they  are  mine,  or  be- 
cause they  are  individual.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  individual  effort  which 
cannot  be  lost  If  the  world  is  to  be  made  bet- 
ter. Two  kindr  of  actions  which  can  Improve 
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th«  world  »re  coopentlon  and  leadership. 
These  actions  are  characteristic  of  a  hearty 
Individual.  They  are  valuable  whether  per- 
formed by  a  whole  society  or  by  Just  one 
man.  I  can  cooperate  and  I  can  lead.  Just  as 
many  others  have  done  before  me.  As  a  citi- 
zen. I  can  cooperata  with  the  laws  and  duties 
incumbent  upon  me.  I  can  show  concern  for 
my  environment,  whether  it  is  by  painting 
bridges,  in  a  public  park  as  a  member  of  the 
Youth  Ecology  Society,  or  by  simply  pitching 
litter  In  a  trash  can,  rather  than  on  public 
grounds.  I  can  show  concern  for  national 
problems  by  observing  guidelines  on  the  con- 
servation of  energy. 

After  all,  since  the  government  requested 
citlzenr,  to  conserve  energy,  Americans  have 
been  saving  over  2.8  million  barrels  of  fuel 
a  day.  This  Is  a  significant  savings,  but  it  was 
not  accomplished  by  a  society  acting  as  a 
whole.  It  was  accomplished  by  particular 
citizens,  each  acting  as  an  Individual.  It  was 
the  cooperation  of  each  of  these  individuals 
that  resulted  In  so  successful  a  concerted 
effort. 

The  successful  cooperation  of  a  society  of 
Individuals  requires  leadership  as  well  as 
concern.  Leadership  means  Individuals  act- 
ing on  their  own.  All  truly  great  men  have 
acted  as  Individuals,  they've  had  to  act  on 
their  own,  as  Just  one.  Even  I  can  accomplish 
pood  by  simply  fulfliUng  all  my  obligations. 
Whether  I  organize  my  teenage  friends  Into 
a  club  concerned  with  ecology,  or  negotiate 
a  truce  between  Arab  and  Israeli  forces;  I  can 
exercise  my  leadership  best  by  simply  fulfill- 
ing all  my  obligations.  This  is  what  has 
gained  Henry  Kissinger  such  a  widespread 
reputation  for  leadership:  he"s  done  his  Job 
tlie  very  best  he  could.  Of  course,  I'm  not 
Secretary  of  State.  President,  or  even  Gover- 
nor. I'm  Just  one,  but  I'm  one  who  can  lead 
at  least  a  few  people. 

Cooperation  and  leadership.  These  two 
things  can  lead  to  a  much  better  world  If  In- 
dividuals wUl  cooperate,  if  Individuals  wlU 
lead.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  others  and 
I  cannot  wait  for  others.  I  must  cooperate: 
I  mxist  lead :  if  I  am  going  to  keep  faith  with 
myself.  If  I'm  to  live  up  to  my  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen. 


ECONOMIC  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit,  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues,  an  article  from  the 
January  29,  1975,  New  York  Times.  It 
relates  the  decisions  of  four  major  Amer- 
ican corporations,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.,  Getty  OU  Co.,  and  Phillips 
Oil  Co..  to  terminate  exploration  activi- 
ties In  Namibia,  a  South-West  African 
nation  in  which  the  issue  of  sovereignty 
is  being  disputed.  I  commend  the  article 
for  your  attention. 

VS.  On.  Concerns  Quit  African  Nation 
(By  Marylln  Bender) 

Four  of  the  Ave  American  oU  companies 
that  have  been  under  pressure  from  church 
groups  to  leave  Namibia  (South-West  Africa) 
have  served  notice  that  they  are  pulling  out 
of  their  offshore  prospecting  ventures  in  the 
disputed  territory. 

A  decision  by  Texaco,  Inc..  to  withdraw, 
^vhich  was  made  known  last  week  to  the 
Church  Project  on  United  States  Investments 
in  Southern  Africa,  leaves  Its  partner,  the 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California  with  the 
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choice  of  terminating  Its  activities  or  finding 
another  partner  to  assume  Texaco's  45  per 
cent  share  of  the  exploration  lease.  The  third 
member  of  the  conaortlimi.  with  a  10  par 
cent  Interest,  Is  Swakor,  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Namibia,  which  granted  the  lease. 
Namibia  is  controlled  by  South  Africa,  and 
the  church  groups  object  to  South  Africa's 
racial  policies. 

"We  have  not  reached  a  final  decision.  It's 
being  appraised. ■'  said  H.  L.  Severance,  secre- 
tary of  Standard  Oil  of  California.  Since 
Texaco  has  pulled  out.  he  said,  "of  course  it 
makes  a  difTereucc." 

EARLIEB  TrRMINAIIONS 

The  Continental  Oil  Company,  the  Getty 
Oil  Company  and  the  Phillips  Petroletun 
Company  participated  iu  a  similar  lease.  Con- 
oco withdrew  last  October.  Getty  and  Phil- 
lips notified  the  church  groups  earlier  this 
month  that  they  were  terminating  their  ex- 
ploration activities. 

All  of  the  companies  have  performed  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  studies,  which  the 
departing  memljers  have  turned  over  to  the 
government.  The  Texaco-Socal  consortium 
has  drilled  one  exploration  well. 

Tlie  four  companies  that  are  leaving  have 
let  it  be  understood  that  they  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  their  findings.  At  the  same  time, 
they  generally  deny  that  pressure  from  the 
church  groups  was  the  reason,  or  at  least  the 
sole  reason  for  their  decisions. 

Phillips  said  its  decision  to  withdraw  was 
"attributable  to  the  lack  of  a  foreseeable 
resolution  of  the  Issues  of  sovereignty  which 
have  been  recently  accentuated.  It  now  ap- 
pears likely  that  substantial  expenditures 
would  iiave  been  required  before  those  Issues 
of  sovereignty  could  be  clarified  sufficiently 
for  Phillips  to  proceed." 

Last  December,  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  told  the  South  African  govern- 
ment to  t>egln  withdrawing  from  Namibia,  a 
former  German  colony  South  Africa  has  ad- 
ministered since  1920. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  church 
groups  have  consistently  asked  the  oil  com- 
panies and  two  mineral  prospectors — the 
Newmont  Mining  Corporation  and  Amax, 
Inc. — ^to  leave  the  area,  inasmuch  as  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  had  ruled  in 
1971  that  South  Africa's  occupation  of  the 
territory  was  illegal. 

The  church  activists  filed  proxy  resolu- 
tions at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  com- 
panies urging  withdrawal  from  Namibia  as 
part  of  a  larger  campaign  to  persuade  Amer- 
ican business  to  stop  doing  business  with 
South  Africa. 

Although  the  resolutions  were  always  de- 
feated, they  often  drew  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  which  meant  that  they  could  be 
resubmitted  the  foUowing  year. 

The  churches  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
such  a  resolution  from  this  year's  meeting 
after  Phillips  announced  Its  decision.  The 
latest  one  would  have  been  the  third  of  Its 
kind  at  PhUlips. 

It  was  submitted  by  five  Protestant 
chtirches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  the 
Atonement  Friars. 

Ruddlck  Lawrence,  vice  president-corpo- 
rate affairs  for  Conoco,  said  that  the  churches 
role  had  been  "one  of  many  factors"  in  its 
decision  to  withdraw. 

Conoco  has  no  operations  left  In  South 
Africa.  Texaco  and  Socal,  through  Caltex, 
have  substantial  marketing  and  refining  op- 
erations there. 

Donald  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  church 
project,  a  coalition  of  20  denominations,  said 
yesterday  that  the  organlavtlou  would  con- 
tinue to  press  for  American  business  with- 
drawal from  South  Africa. 

A  resolution  has  been  filed  with,  the  Inr 
ternatlonal  Business  Machines  Corporation 
by  14  church  groups  with  84/000  ^ares  ask- 
ing it  to  stop  selling  or  leasing  computers 
or  software  in  South  Africa. 
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The  churches  say  they  have  evldenctt  that 
computers  are  used  by  the  Soatti  Afrioaa 

Government  In  the  administration  of  repres- 
sive measures,  such  as  the  passbook  system, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  police  and  prison 
systems. 


CONGRESSMAN     ANNUNZIO     SPON- 
SORS  VETERANS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975  '■ 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  which  I  feel  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  H.R.  191  would  provide  a 
service  pension  to  World  War  I  veterans.' 
H.R.  2123  would  insure  that  recipients' 
of  veterans'  pension  or  compensation  not 
have  the  amount  of  their  VA  benefit 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  checks. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
the  current  economic  situation.  We  arc 
all  painfully  aware  of  the  drastic  effect 
that  Inflation  has  had  on  purchasing 
power.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  also 
realize  that  the  aged  and  disabled- 
people  living  on  fixed  incomes — are  most 
critically  disadvantaged  by  inflation.    • 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  taken  steps 
to  protect  the  purchasing  power  of  one 
large  group  of  people  who  live  on  fixe<t 
incomes — the  social  security  recipients; 
The  law  now  provides  for  annual  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  social  security 
beneflts. 

Unfortimatley,  this  well-intentionecj 
legislation  has  been  little  more  than  a 
cruel  hoax  for  many  VA  pensioners.  Be- 
cause the  amount  of  VA  pension  which  a 
disabled  veteran  receives  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  his  outside  Income,  Including 
social  security  benefits,  an  increase  in 
social  security  causes  a  decrease  in  pen- 
sion beneflts. 

During  the  93d  Congress  Public  Law 
93-527  was  enacted  with  my  support, 
This  law  provided  an  average  Increase 
of  12  percent  in  VA  pension  beneflts. 
Had  this  bill  not  been  enacted.  75.000- 
100,000  pensioners  would  have  been  ter- 
minated from  the  VA  pension  rolls  and 
2.3  million  pensioners  would  have  lost 
some  beneflts.  But  even  with  Public  Law 
93-527,  effective  January  1,  1975.  3.000 
pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  VA 
pension  rolls  and  300,000  pensioners 
found  their  beneflts  reduced. 

Our  veterans  deserve  more  logical  and 
equitable  treatment.  When  Congress  en- 
acts a  social  security  increase,  it  Is  in- 
tended that  all  social  security  recipients 
receive  the  full  value  of  the  lnci"ease. 
Instead,  we  are  currently  living  with  a 
situation  in  which  needy  disabled  vet- 
erans who  receive  both  social  security 
beneflts  and  veterans'  pension  benefits 
do  not  receive  the  full  value  of  the  social 
secmity  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
more  well-to-do  social  security  recipi-^ 
ents — those  not  in  need  of  other  income 
maintenance  programs— do  receive  the 
full  value  of  the  social  security  increaseai. 

I  therefore  urge  careful  consideration 
of  H.R.  2123  which  would  insure  that 
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recipients  of  VA  pensions  not  find  their 
VA  benefits  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  social 
.security  increase. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  191.  a  bill  to  establish  a  general 
semce  pension  program  for  World  War 
I  veterans  and  their  widows.  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  are  covered  by 
.such  a  program  and  I  believe  that  World 
War  I  veterans  deserve  equal  treatment. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  was  no 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
hospital  services  and  job  counseling  to 
tlie  returning  veteran.  There  was  no  GI 
bill  to  help  young  veterans  who  wanted 
to  continue  their  education.  World  War 
I  veterans  and  their  families  have  not 
received  equitable  treatment  and  they 
are  very  aware  of  it. 

As  of  June  30.  1973  there  were  1.1 
million  World  War  I  veterans,  only  496,- 

000  of  whom  were  in  receipt  of  VA  pen- 
sions. The  average  age  of  the  World  War 

1  veteran  is  over  78  years.  Inflation  has 
been  extremely  hard  on  this  group  of 
aged  people.  Many  of  them  have  had  to 
resort  to  welfare  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  m^cal 
bills,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  veteran 
should  be  forced  to  resort  to  welfare. 

Veterans  served  our  Nation  during  a 
time  of  need,  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
There  is  no  way  that  we  can  completely 
repay  them  for  their  service.  We  can, 
however,  make  some  efforts  to  provide 
them  with  a  decent  income.  I  urge  im- 
mediate passage  of  legislation  provid- 
ing a  general  service  pension  for  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows. 


FARM    BUREAU    SPEAKS    OUT    ON 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
Uon,  Citizenship,  and  International  Law 
has  been  studying  the  problem  of  illegal 
aliens.  Discussion  centers  around  the 
question  of  how  to  prevent  immigrants 
from  illegally  entering  our  counti-y  and 
obtaining  jobs. 

One  bill  that  Is  generating  considera- 
ble controversy  is  H.R.  982.  This  legisla- 
tion would  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
employers  as  to  whether  a  person  Is  an 
Illegal  alien. 

The  American  Fai-m  Bureau,  while 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  alien 
problem,  opposes  the  passage  of  H.R. 
W2  and  the  approach  taken  by  that  bill, 
to  a  letter  to  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Joshua  Eilberg,  the  Farm  Bureau  writes 
as  follows: 

We  feel  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law 
wouia  place  an  unwarranted  burden  for  law 

duVt'.^!"^?*  *•"  «™P>«>ye»^.  would  lead  to 
discriminatory    practices    against    minority 

^dT'o.?'!5.  *°."'*  P'°'*  *°  ^  unworkable 
wid  Uieffectlve  to  solving  the  problem  of  U- 
»eal  aliens  entering  this  country. 

I  think  the  arguments  raised  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  deserve  our  seri- 
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ous  consideration.  Therefore  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
the  Farm  Bureau's  letter  to  Congress- 
man Eilberg. 

American  Fabm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Febrtiary  21, 1975. 
Re:  H.R.  982.  concerning  the  employment  of 

megal  aliens 
Hon.  Joshua  EIiLBEitG, 

Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Immigration, 
Citizens,  and  International  Law,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Eilberg:  Farm  Bureau 
in  a  voluntary  association  of  2,393,723  families 
in  forty-nine  states  and  Puerto  Rico,  consti- 
tuting the  largest  general  farm  organization 
in  this  country  and  thus  representing  more 
employers  of  ftu-m  lalxw  than  any  other  or- 
ganlzatlon. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  held  last  month  In 
New  Orleans,  the  voting  delegates  of  the 
member  State  Farm  Bureaus  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  policy  on  alien  work- 
ers: 

"We  commend  the  majority  of  the  UJ5, 
Supreme  Court  for  its  recent  decision  up- 
holding the  regulations  of  the  Immigration 
Service  In  the  Issuance  of  so-called  green 
cards  to  alien  workers  who  ccMnmute  to  this 
country  on  a  seasonal  basis  to  work  on  farms 
and  at  other  places  of  employment.  We  call 
upon  tlie  Immigration  Service  to  resume 
the  issuance  of  such  permits. 

"We  continue  to  oppose  legislation  that 
would  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  employers 
as  to  whether  -a  person  is  an  Illegal  alien.  We 
feel  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law 
would  place  an  unwarranted  burden  for  law 
enforcement  on  employers,  would  lead  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  against  minority 
groups,  and  would  prove  to  be  unworkable 
and  ineffective  in  solving  the  problem  of  Il- 
legal aliens  entering  this  country. 

"This  is  no  longer  a  farm  employment 
problem.  Most  illegal  aliens  in  almost  every 
area  of  this  country  are  working  In  non-farm 
occupations.  The  truth  Is  that  many  of  these 
people  are  performing  work  that  American 
citizens  are  not  willing  to  perform  fbr  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons. 

"Instead  of  shUtUig  the  burden  of  enforce- 
ment to  employers,  we  favor  legislation  that 
would  make  it  Illegal  for  any  public  agency 
or  public  official  to  approve  or  provide  public 
services  to  lUegal  aliens.  'Hghtenlng  up  the 
procedures  involved  ia  the  Issuance  of  social 
security  cards  and  requiring  that  those  who 
apply  for  welfare,  food  stamps,  and  other 
such  social  services  show  proof  of  their  legal 
status  as  citizens  or  legal  aliens  would  be 
more  effective  in  locating  such  aliens  and 
in  discoiwaging  their  entry  than  other  plans 
that  have  been  advanced. 

"We  favor  reconsideration  of  a  contract 
labor  program  under  agreements  between 
tlie  United  states  and  other  countries,  which 
would  provide  for  a  legal  and  orderly  entry 
of  needed  workers  with  due  safeguards  to  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  workers. 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  we  would 
like  to  raise  the  following  points  as  you  give 
consideration  to  HJl.  982: 

(1)  We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  and  agree  that  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent disparity  between  wages  and  working 
and  living  in  this  country  and  in  nearby 
foreign  coimtries  conthiues  to  exist,  the  tide 
of  illegal  immigration  Is  likely  to  continue 
and  to  Increase  in  intensity. 

(2)  We  agree  that  the  Congress  needs  to 
address  itself  to  this  serious  problem,  but  we 
do  not  agree  that  HJl.  982  offers  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  We  lu-ge  your  Committee  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  other  ap- 
proaches that  might  offer  a  more  effective 
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means  of  curbing  this  wave  of  Ulegal  immi- 
gration. 

(3)  Before  shifting  the  burden  of  enforce- 
ntent  onto  the  shoulders  of  farmers  and  oth- 
er employers,  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  government  would 
utilize  all  feasible  alternatives  within  its  own 
domain.  We  suggest  the  following  possibil- 
ities: 

Enact  legislation  that  would  (a)  make  it 
illegal  for  any  public  agency  utilizing  federal 
funds  to  provide  social  services  to  illegal 
aliens  and  (b)  require  public  offlctaU  to  de- 
termine the  legal  status  of  the  applicants  for 
such  services; 

Investigate  the  procedures  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  social  security  cards  and  enact 
legislation  that  would  (a)  Ugh  ten  up  the 
issuance  of  these  cards  to  prevent  their  Is- 
suance to  illegal  aliens  and  (b)  make  the 
counterfeiting  and  altering  of  social  security 
cards  difficult; 

Take  steps  to  tighten  the  process  of  Issuing 
visas  and  tourist  permits,  student  permits, 
and  other  such  temporary  entry  permits. 
Testimony  before  yoxir  Committee  indicates 
that  about  300,000  aliens  enter  this  country 
legally  every  year,  but  fall  to  leave  and  thus 
become  illegal  aliens;  and 

Explore  ways  of  requiring  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  change  its  regxUatlons  so 
as  to  require  an  indication  of  citizenship 
status  on  the  W-4  form.  This  would  provide 
a  universal  basis  for  checking  on  citizenship 
in  the  case  of  all  new  employees. 

(4)  The  penalites  on  smugglers  of  illegal 
aliens  should  be  greatly  increased  and  should 
include  confiscation  of  vehicles  used  in  such 
activities. 

(6)  Legislation  may  be  needed  to  increase 
the  penalties  that  can  be  imposed  on  illegal 
aliens  before  deportation.  7 

(6)  We  do  not  agree  with  the  liunlgr&tion 
and  Naturalization  Service  that  t>rohlbltion 
of  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens  "with 
knowledge",  wUl  prove  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  coping  with  the  situation.  We  know 
how  easy  It  has  been  to  provide  counterfeit 
documents  in  the  past. 

We   urge   the   Committee   to   give    Uiese 
points  careful  consideration.  We  oiH>ose  the 
passage  of  HJl.  982  and  urge  you  to  explore 
other  approaches  to  the  Illegal  alien  problem 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  C.  Datt, 
Director,  Congressional  Relations 


BLACK  COMMUNITY  CALL  FORD 
BUDGET  INADEQUATE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 
Ml-.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Gerald  Ford  revealed  his  pro- 
posed budget,  it  was  immediately  obvious 
that  the  misguided  budgetary  policies  of 
the  past  were  being  perpetuated  in  the 
White  House.  I  had  strongly  urged  the 
President,  along  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  to  com- 
mit more  Federal  resources  to  human 
needs  and  social  services.  At  the  same 
time  we  called  for  a  realistic  reassess- 
ment of  American  milituy  spending  by 
the  administration  so  that  the  budget  for 
the  Pentagon  could  be  slashed,  freeing 
badly  needed  funds  for  housing,  health, 
education,  and  employment. 
Leading  citizens  such  as  Mrs.  Coretta 
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King,  James  Harris  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  Miuray  Finley 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
have  joined  with  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  In  pointing  out  some  of  the  seri- 
our  deficiencies  of  the  Ford  proposal. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  wliich  appeared  in  the 
February  22,  1975,  issue  of  the  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Star: 

(From  the  Jacksoni'lUe   (Fla.)   Florida  Stiir. 

Feb.  22.  1975) 

BtACKS  Rap  Ford's  1976  Budget 

Blacks  have  joined  the  band  of  v.-idely- 
di&similar  groups  and  organizations  regis- 
tering sharp  criticism  at  Presldeiit  Ford's 
budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1976. 

"This  adnxlQistratlon  has  totally  lost  sight 
of  the  realities  of  human  needs  when  It  pro- 
poses to  slash  the  federal  share  of  spending 
for  education  and  social  programs  while 
boosting  mUltary  aid  to  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam,"  declared  James  Harris,  president 
of  the  1.6  mUllon  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Harris  was  particularly  Incensed  at  the 
proposed  cuts  tn  education  funding  which, 
he  said,  "means  an  actual  dollar  cut  of  some 
$445  mUllon  from  1976." 

Harris  was  also  angry  about  the  "$6  billion 
request  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare's  education  division  not 
only  makes  no  provisions  for  the  Inflationary 
budget  suffered  by  the  nation's  schools,"  but 
it  also  means  "an  actual  dollar  cut  of  some 
$445  mUllon  from  1975."  In  short,  Harris 
branded  the  budget  "a  social  and  economic 
disaster." 

On  the  Congressional  front.  Rep.  Charles 
B.  Rangel.  D-N.T.,  and  chairman  of  the  17- 
member  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  said 
the  budget  represented  "a  complete  failure 
of  the  President  to  understand  the  impact 
of  our  economic  crisis." 

The  New  York  lawmaker  who  is  also  the 
first  black  to  serve  on  the  prestigious  and 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  called 
the  budget  "callous  and  cruel  in  its  disregard 
for  the  poor." 

Rangel  said:  "As  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  will  be  taking  a 
very  close  look  at  this  budget  to  be  certain 
that  It  will  stimulate  the  economy  as  In- 
tended and  that  It  does  not  call  upon  the 
poor  to  bear  a  disproportionately  heavy  bur- 
den." 

He  said  he  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  proposed  budget  reduction  specifically 
referring  to  the  reduction  of  $1.2  billion  In 
public  assistance  programs  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  a  reduction  of  $1.4 
billion  In  the  medical  budget,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $200  million  in  special  education 
impact  assistance. 

A  prominent  black  economist  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified  described  the  economy 
privately  as  a  "very  psychological  thing." 
And  he  said.  It  will  "take  a  lot  of  confidence 
and  lot  of  determination"  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  to  turn  this  Infiatlon- 
recession  around. 

More  Importantly,  he  pointed  out.  It  is  not 
only  the  President  who  is  cutting  social  pro- 
grams, "but  many  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  cutting  back  as  well.  That's  where 
the  problem  will  be." 

And  he  urged  blacks  to  cash  in  on  one 
of  the  buffers,  "Get  thqpe  unemployment 
checks  If  you  qualify,"  he  said.  With  a  little 
sign  of  optimism,  be  added:  "The  country 
simply  wUl  not  permit  a  depression.  If  we're 
lucky,  the  economy  will  pick  ap  at  the  eixl 
of  the  year.  Historically,  It  has  been  shown 
that  recessions  don't  last  more  than  13 
moi'.tlis." 
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Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  president  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Center  for  Social 
Change  In  Atlanta,  and  co-chairperson  of 
the  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  ex- 
pressed "shock  and  distress"  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mrs.  King,  In  a  joint  statement  with  co- 
chairperson  Murray  H.  Finley,  general  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  charged  that  the  President's 
program  "places  budget  ceilings  and  limits 
on  deficits  above  the  need  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  put  America  back  to  work 
and  end  the  recession." 

They  said  the  administration's  tolerance 
of  an  average  national  unemployment  rate  of 
8.1  percent  In  1975  and  7.9  percent  In  1976 
is  "totally  unacceptable,"  and  called  on  Con- 
gress  "to  take  those  actions  which  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  job  or  an  adequate  Income 
to  every  American  in  need  ...  at  decent 
wages  and  conditions." 


BALTIC  STATES  SHOULD  BE 
LIBERATED  BY  THE  USSR. 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10.  1975 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  and  other  colleagues  in 
offering  the  Baltic  resolution  to  the  94th 
Congress  for  consideration.  We  should 
recall  that  on  February  16,  Lithuanians 
celebrated  the  57th  anniversary  of  their 
independence.  February  24  marked  the 
57th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ask- 
ing that  the  American  people  and  most 
specifically  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  join  in 
reaffirming  our  country's  recognition  of 
these  Baltic  States  as  independent 
nations.  The  sad  fact  is,  however,  that 
these  Baltic  States  are  not,  in  fact,  free. 
They  continue  to  be  subjected  to  gross 
and  unlawful  violations  of  their  national 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  territorial  ag- 
gi'andizcment  of  these  states  and. 
indeed,  it  never  should.  Sovietizatlon 
and  colonialization  of  these  nations  was 
an  outright  case  of  illegal  subjugation. 

The  histories  of  each  of  these  "captive 
nations"  are  embattled  ones,  scarred  by 
domination  by  many  nations  and  yet.  in 
each  case,  the  authentic  voice  of  their 
perserving  cultural  and  national  Iden- 
tities still  ring  clear.  Instances  of 
Sovietization  in  the  form  of  collectiviza- 
tion of  their  agriculture,  nationalization 
of  their  industry,  commimization  of  their 
education,  and  even  eradication  of  their 
personal  religious  rights  have  continually 
been  matched  by  valiant  examples  of 
public  dissent  and  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  overbearing  dictates  of  the  superior 
Soviet  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  only  look  to  the 
recent  liberation  of  Simas  Kurdirka,  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  earlier  had  made 
a  bold  leap  to  freedom,  the  recently 
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arrested  and  imprisoned  champions  at 
religious  freedom,  or  the  many  other  ob- 
jectors who  have  gained  visibility,  to  be 
reminded  of  the  painful,  unyielding  pur- 
suit citizens  of  these  nations  for  freedom 
from  oppression.  "The  Chronicle  of  the 
Lithuanian  CathoUc  Church"  remains 
undeterred  in  its  flght  against  compul- 
sory atheization  despite  mass  arrests  and 
deportation  of  clergy.  The  self-immola- 
tion of  20-year-old  Roman  Kalanta  in 
1972  and  the  2  days  of  rioting  that  fol- 
lowed in  Kaunas  can  only  further  attest 
to  these  peoples'  abiding  struggle  and 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  to  some  the 
plight  of  these  people  seems  hopeless— 
certainly  there  aie  Uiose  who  would 
comment  that  these  people  are  now  en- 
joying far  greater  freedoms  than  some 
few  years  ago.  The  past  decade  of  inter- 
national Intei-play  has  been  heralded  as 
the  new  age  of  detente.  We  would  do 
well,  however,  to  match  our  accomplish- 
ments on  the  United  States-Soviet  po- 
litical front  with  efforts  on  the  very  per- 
sonal human  level  of  securing  an  end  to 
such  tyrarmy. 

Certainly,  we  can  turn  to  the  example 
of  our  former  colleague  in  the  House  and 
my  personal  friend,  Robert  P.  Hanrahan, 
and  his  efforts  in  obtaining  information 
and  seciuing  justice  in  the  Kui-dirka 
case.  Simas  Kurdirka,  of  course,  is  the 
Lithuanian  radio  operator  aboard  a 
Soviet  fishing  trawler,  who  jumped  on 
to  a  side-anchored  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  in  an  effort  to  win  his  freedom. 
Kurdirka  was  returned  to  his  Russian 
vessel,  anchored  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
harbor  off  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
transported  back  to  Lithuanian  soil. 
There,  following  his  3 -day  trial,  he  was 
accused  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  10 
years  of  prison  labor. 

Former  Congressman  Hanrahan  pur- 
sued the  Kurdirka  case,  writing  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  the  United  Nations,  and 
our  own  State  Department  for  informa- 
tion concerning  Kurdirka.  Mr.  Hanra- 
han even  went  so  far  as  to  apply  for  a 
visa  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  as  to 
visit  with  Kurdirka  personally,  and,  fur- 
ther, stated  in  his  floor  remarks  on  No- 
vember 15,  1973,  that  he  "planned  to 
pursue  the  matter  until  he  got  satisfac- 
tion." 

Simas  Kurdirka.  thanks  to  Mr.  Hanra- 
han's  efforts  and  the  fortuitous  discov- 
ery that  his  mother  was  a  U.S.  citizen,  is 
now  living  in  the  United  States  and  is 
reunited  with  his  family  and  those  vigi- 
lant Lithuanian-American  friends  who 
offered  their  imf altering  support  and 
prayers  for  his  recovery  and  release. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of 
past  positive  action  taken  by  this  body  in 
an  effort  to  aid  in  the  procurement  of 
human  rights  and  basic  freedom  of  all 
peoples,  I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the 
94th  Congress  join  in  the  continuing 
flght  for  liberation  and  independence  of 
the  Baltic  nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  and  to  remain  steadfast 
in  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  forcible 
conquest  of  those  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  adoption  of  the  Baltic  res- 
olution, as  follows: 
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CONCtmRENT      RESOLtrriON 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  ille- 
gally occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  attempt  to 
obt.ain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these 
n.-itions;  and 

W'aereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  of  tlie  forcible 
conquest  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  AND  SECRE- 
TARY SCHLESINGER'S  POSTURE 
STATEMENT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  10,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  many 
Americans,  and  many  In  the  Congress, 
speak  of  President  Ford's  proposed  de- 
fense budget  as  an  increase  in  defense 
spending,  the  facts  are  really  far  dif- 
ferent. 

According  to  tlie  latest  computations, 
the  planned  budget  for  aU  strategic 
forces  would  amount  to  $7.6  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1975;  the  flgure  for  fiscal  year 
1964  was  $8.5  billion.  In  much  more  val- 
uable 1964  dollars.  In  fact,  the  strategic 
budget  has  decUned  viery  sharply  in  re- 
cent years. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute shows  that  the  strategic  portion  of 
the  budget  wUl  be  $18.3  blUion  for  1975, 
as  opposed  to  $29.7  bUUon  for  fiscal  year 
1974  computed  at  1975  prices.  Writing  In 
commentary  magazine,  Edward  M.  Lutt- 
wak  declares  that — 

For  all  the  talk  of  splrallng  defense  co8*8, 
it  can  be  seen  that  even  In  current  dollars 
the  reduction  in  expenditure  has  been  sub- 
stontlal,  while  discounted  for  inflation  it  has 
been  downright  phenomenal— no  less  than 
$11.4  billion  in   1975  dollars. 

In  his  recent  postm-e  statement,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  Schlesinger 
argued  that— 

Among  other  things,  the  United  States 
mu.st  have  a  range  and  ragnltude  of  capa- 
wilUes  such  that  everyone— friend,  foe,  and 
domestic  audience  alike— will  perceive  that 
we  nie  the  equal  of  our  strongest  competl- 

Discussing  the  Importance  of  mam- 
laining  our  national  strength,  Chalmers 
Roberts  of  the  Washington  Post  writes: 

That  peace  rests  on  power  is  an  unassaU- 
able  fact;  that  peace  reqidres  more  ttx^r\ 
power  is  equally  true.  It  la  evident,  for  ex- 
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ample,  that  Kissinger  would  have  little 
chance  of  success  in  bringing  about  a  Mid- 
dle East  peace  If  the  nations  Involved,  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  did  not  perceive 
the  U.S.  as  a  power  equal  to  Russia. 

In  1964,  the  United  States  had  four 
times  as  many  intercontinental  missiles 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Ten  years  later,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  half  as  many  again 
as  the  United  States.  In  1964,  the  United 
States  had  more  than  three  times  as 
many  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles as  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1974,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  many  more  than  the 
United  States.  The  current  trend  is 
clearly  not  in  our  favor.  Any  further  cuts 
in  defense  spending  could  prove  disas- 
trous, not  only  to  us,  but  to  tlie  peace 
of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Secretary  Schlesinger's  Posture 
Statement,"  by  Chalmers  Roberts,  which 
appeared  hi  the  Washhigton  Post  of 
February  27  1975,  and  Insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

Secretaht  Schlesinger's  "PosrunE 

Statement" 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Of  all  the  mass  of  documents  daily  spewed 

forth  In   Washington  certainly   one   of   the 

most    fascinating    is   the    annual    "posture 

statement"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  U 

a  must  for  those  in  and  out  of  Congress  who 

struggle  each  year  to  understand  what  the 

Pentagon  Is  up  to,  what  It  wants  and  what 

could  be  cut.  It  U  doubtless  minutely  read 

in  the  Kremlin  and  elsewhere  overseas. 

The  military  services  since  their  beginning 
have  furnished  the  figures  and  at  least  since 
the  advent  of  the  mimeograph  machine  have 
spread  the  results  around  to  bolster  their 
case.  But  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy 
era,  turned  this  annual  exercise  into  some- 
thing else  again,  first  of  all  a  sort  of  gov- 
ernment overview  of  the  political-military 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  raised  no  protest,  the  McNamara 
posture  statements  became  state  documents 
of  national  intent. 

In  the  Vietnam  years  the  posture  state- 
ments centered  on  that  war.  Its  problems  and 
costs,  but  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  did  his 
best  to  get  the  focus  back  on  the  Soviet- 
American  strategic  balance.  In  the  last 
couple  of  years,  including  this  year.  Secre- 
tary James  R.  Schlesinger  has  accentuated 
that  balance.  Unlike  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  pronounces  rather 
regularly  on  Soviet-American  relationships 
and  this,  plus  his  dominant  role  in  the 
strategic  arms  (SALT)  talks,  robs  the  Sch- 
lesinger posture  statements  of  that  admin- 
istrationwide  perspective  that  McNamara  so 
long  enjoyed. 

Nonetheless,  what  Schlesinger  says  is  im- 
portant, the  more  so  since  he  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  able  rival  to  Kissinger  on  strategic 
matters.  I  recommend  his  current  posture 
statement,  out  on  Feb.  6,  to  those  new 
members  of  Congress  who,  during  their  cam- 
paigns,  talked  of  doing  somethhig  about  the 
huge  Pentagon  budget.  I  think  most  of  them 
win  find  this  posture  statement  combines 
sophisticated  reasoning  and  argument  rather 
than  the  simple  cry  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  bleating  for  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  am  not  talking  about  what  Schlesinger 
has  to  say  about  particular  weapons  or  weap- 
ons systems  or  even  military  manpower.  What 
Is  important,  since  It  affects  everything  elae. 
Is  the   secretary's  overview  of  the   Soviet- 
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American  relationship.  I  find  unchallenge- 
able Schlesinger's  view  of  the  Russian 
posture.  He  lists  "what  we  can  reasonably 
expect"  as  the  following: 

(1)  "A  relaxation  but  not  an  eradication 
of  ten.sions  with  the  United  States.'  (2)  "A 
move  av.'ay  from  the  rLsk  of  direct  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States  (as  long 
as  we  maintain  our  military  strer.j;tVi),  but 
not  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  major  iijterests 
as  perceived  by  Moscow."  (3)  "A  conthiued 
pursuit  of  and  even  an  increase  in  the  ideolo- 
gical struggle."  (4)  "Tlie  maintenance  of  a 
relatively  closed  socieiy  and  a  cloak  of  great 
secrecy  around  the  decisions  of  her  govern- 
ment." (5)  "A  belief  that  the  atmosphere  of 
detente  has  arrived  because,  as  the  Soviet 
leadership  might  put  it,  the  correlation  of 
forces  has  begun  to  shift  in  their  favor."  (6) 
"The  continued  allocation  of  major  resources 
to  a  strong  and  growing  military  posture, 
and  a  singularly  persistent  effort  to  create  a 
balance  of  militarj'  power  more  favorable  to 
the  USSR." 

Against  that  perception  of  the  So\let  Un- 
ion Schlesinger  argues,  among  other  things, 
that  the  United  States  must  have  'a  range 
and  magnitude  of  capabilities  such  that 
everjone— friend,  foe,  and  domestic  audience 
alike — will  perceive  that  we  are  the  equal  of 
our  strongest  competitors."  He  does  Jiot,  as 
the  extremists  do.  argue  that  the  United 
States  must  match  each  and  every  Soviet 
weapon  and  weapons  system  in  the  nuclear 
area;  only  that  the  overaU  balance  be.  and 
most  unportantly  be  perceived  to  be,  one  of 
general  equality. 

That  peace  rests  on  power  is  an  unassaU- 
able  fact;  that  peace  requires  more  than 
power  is  equally  true.  It  is  evident,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Kissinger  would  have  little  chance 
of  success  in  bringing  about  a  Middle  East 
peace  if  the  nations  Involved,  including  the 
Soviet  Union,  did  not  perceive  the  United 
States  as  a  power  equal  to  Russia. 

Since  deterrence  of  war  remaUis  funda- 
mental to  American  policy,  and  mu^^t  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  "the  real  issue,"  says  Schle- 
singer, "is  hardly  one  of  need;  it  centers  on 
the  types  and  magnitudes  of  deterrent  forces 
that  we  must  have."  That  may  be  logical  but 
there  are  some,  even  a  few  In  Congress,  who 
raise  the  cry  of  nuclear  "overkUl"  and  ask 
why  equality  is  necessary,  why  enough  is  not 
simply  enough.  "ITie  current  fierce  competi- 
tion for  Treasury  resources  tends  lo  add 
force  to  this  reasonhig  for  some. 

At  one  point  Schlesmger  says  that  "op- 
ponents may  feel  that  they  can  exploit  a 
favorable  Unbalance  by  means  of  political 
pressure."  I  accept  that  as  a  fact.  But  he 
goes  on  to  add,  in  the  same  sentence,  "as 
Hitler  did  so  skUlfully  in  the  1930s,  partic- 
ularly with  Neville  Chamberlain  at  Berch- 
tesgaden."  That,  however.  Introduces  another 
factor:  wUl.  The  Britain  and  France  of  that 
period  gave  way  to  Hitler  because  their  lead- 
ers and  their  publics  suffered  from  national 
weakness  of  will.  In  the  post- Vietnam  period 
we  face  something  of  the  same  problem, 
which  is  why  so  many  would  drastically  cut 
the  Pentagon  budget  to  right  our  domestic 
Imbalances.  It  la  a  truism  that  strength 
abroad  must  rest  on  strength,  as  a  nation, 
at  home. 

"In  the  face  of  uncertainty,"  Schlesinger 
says,  "and  a  not  altogether  friendlv  world, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  shape  the  future  by 
our  own  actions  that  to  let  others  do  it  for 
us."  True  enough.  The  problem  is  how  to 
strike  that  delicate  balance  between  domes- 
tic needs  and  mUitary  strength. 

In  searching  for  answers  to  that  problem, 
the  Schlesinger  tome  Is  a  help — not  a  fuU 
answer,  but  a  partial  one.  We  must  not  let 
the  pendulum  swing  too  far  lest  neglect  of 
our  arms  affect  our  lives  in  this  increasingly 
interdependent,  yet  hostUe,  world. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Kopperman,  director  of 
youth  work  of  the  Estonian  Lutheran 
ChuiTh.  New  York  district,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  to  You  we  render  the 
allegiance  and  loyalty  of  our  lives. 

We  thank  You  for  the  heritage  which 
we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

O  God,  we  love  to  think  of  You  as  a 
great  Rock  in  a  time  of  storm,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Independence  Day  of 
Estoma  we  are  refreshed  by  the  testi- 
moiiy  of  the  psalmist : 

Happy  the  man  whose  Helper  is  the 
God  of  Jacob,  whose  hopes  are  in  the 
Lord  his  God  .  .  .  who  serves  wrong- 
doers as  he  has  sworn  and  deals  out  jus- 
tice to  the  oppressed.  The  Lord  sets  the 
prisoner  free  .  .  .  and  straiphteiis  backs 
which  are  bent. — Psalms  146. 

Grant  Your  blessing  upon  our  Presi- 
dent and  all  who  serve  in  public  office. 

God  ble-ss  America.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jonrtial  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219)  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes." 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WALTER  J. 
KOPPERMAN 

(Mr.  ROONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  con- 
stituent, the  Reverend  Walter  J.  Kop- 
perman, pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Lutheran 
Church  in  AUentown,  Pa.,  for  offering 
the  opening  prayer  for  us. 

Pastor  Kopperman,  director  of  the 
youth  ministry  of  the  New  York  district 
of  the  Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churdi  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
20  year.s.  has  also  served  several  parishes 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  as  well  as  a 
vpriety  of  Christian  organizations  since 
his  ordination  in  1949.  He  and  his  family 
unve  lived  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  since  1966  and 
;^a\B  been  active  participants  in  various 
I onmunity  programs  since  that  time. 

He  is  a  fine  example  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  country  of  the  Es- 
tonian community,  which  on  February  24 


celebrated  the  57th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  This 
year,  especially,  the  celebration  was  a 
most  meaningful  one  when  President 
Ford  became  the  first  Chief  Executive 
since  Piesident  Kennedy  to  meet  with 
the  delegation  of  leaders  from  the  three 
Baltic  States  to  reaffirm  this  countiT's 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  nonrecog- 
nition  of  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the  Baltic 
States.  The  yearning  of  the  Baltic  people 
for  a  return  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination to  their  homeland  should  be  an 
incentive  for  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  care- 
fully preserve  our  freedoms  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  use  our  liberty  wisely. 


FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF  VETO 
MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON    H.R.    1767 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
veto  message  of  the  President  on  the  bill 
H.R.  1767.  an  act  to  suspend  for  a  90- 
day  period  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
to  increase  tariffs,  or  to  take  any  other 
import  adjustment  action,  with  respect 
to  petroleum  or  products  derived  there- 
from: to  negate  any  such  action  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  President  after  Jan- 
uary 15.  1975.  and  before  the  beginning 
of  such  90-day  period;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MB.    ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  bill  (H.R.  1767),  and  the  veto 
message  from  the  President  thereon,  be 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  major  energy  package  that  will  be 
confined  to  its  jurisdiction,  but  will  be 
far-reaching  in  scope. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  are  aware 
of  the  speed  with  which  we  are  moving. 
I  hope  we  will  move  with  thoroughness. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  very  extensive 
panel  hearings  wherein  we  have  invited 
the  top  experts  in  the  field  of  energy  from 
all  segments  of  tliis  Nation  to  come  be- 
fore the  committee  with  their  analyses 
and  their  recommendations  on  this  ma- 
jor i.ssue. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  this  Na- 
tion needs  an  energy  policy.  It  needs  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  needs  a  policy 
that  is  meaningful,  that  covers  all  the 
aspects  of  the  problem,  that  will,  in  fact, 
produce  the  result  of  turning  this  Nation 
in  a  new  direction  in  the  consimiption  of 
energy.  That  certainly  is  going  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  committee. 

Now,  we  ai-e  pi'oceeding  independently 
and  basing  our  actions  in  part  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  that 
was  created  by  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  those  from  the  Senate  and  also  based 
upon  our  own  findings  from  the  task 
forces  we  have  ci-eated  in  our  own 
committee. 

We  are  taking;  a  course  tliat  is  very 
definitely  not  in  the  direction  of  the  im- 
port fees  that  have  been  imposed  by  the 


President.  Certainly  if  the  P-esident  had 
not  agreed  to  defer  his  further  increases 
in  import  fees,  it  would  have  been  the 
purpose  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  proceed  ex- 
peditiously on  an  overriding  vote. 

The  President,  however,  did  agree  to 
defer  any  further  increases,  and  because 
of  that  factor  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  moving  expeditiously  and  hopes  to 
have  a  major  energy  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  sometime  in 
mid-April,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  of  the  leadership, 
that  by  far  the  best  course  of  action  at 
this  time  is  to  refer  this  bill,  H.R.  1767, 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
action  to  return  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee has  been  discussed  with  the  leader- 
ship on  our  side.  We  have  no  objection  to 
this  action,  and  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  request. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me. 
It  is  with  considerable  sadness  that  I  find 
myself  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to 
what  he  is  doing  here,  but  also  to  the 
President,  who  has  placed  an  additional 
dollar  a  barrel  tariff  on  the  petroleum- 
consuming  American  public  in  the  tariff 
decision  that  he  has  made. 

They  call  this  a  compromise?  What 
sort  of  a  compromise?  To  gain  a  few 
days*  time  for  the  Congress  to  act?  We 
are  placing  forever,  until  we  revoke  it  by 
legislative  action,  a  $1  per  barrel  tariff 
on  oil. 

Members  of  this  Congress,  we  are  add- 
ing to  the  energy  costs,  to  each  one  of 
us  and  to  our  constituents,  something 
like  $8  million  a  day  in  addition  to  the 
costs  already  incurred. 

If  I  might  say  so,  we  are  given  more 
misinformation  on  energy  in  this  coun- 
try than  has  ever  been  meted  out  before. 
When  we  go  to  taxing  energy,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  lives,  we  might 
as  well  tax  air  and  tax  the  sunlight 
and  the  petroleum  consumers.  We  will 
never  learn  in  tliis  Congress  that  we 
cannot  disrupt  major  industry,  one  major 
segment  of  our  economy,  without  mess- 
ing up  other  segments. 

We  could  not  rest  until  we  tore  up  the 
petroleum  industry  in  this  Nation,  and 
what  is  happening  out  in  Detroit?  They 
are  stacking  those  cars  on  top  of  each 
other  because  they  cannot  sell  them. 
Why  can  they  not  seU  them?  Because 
people  do  not  want  a  car  inferior  to  the 
one  they  are  driving,  and  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  can  get  gas  or  not. 
So,  between  tlie  EPA  and  what  we  in  the 
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Congress  have  done  to  the  petroleum 
industry,  we  have  just  about  destroyed 
the  automotive  Industry  as  well. 

Mem'oers  of  the  House,  we  hear  in  every 
way,  on  every  side,  that  we  must  either 
raise  the  price  of  energy  or  we  must  al- 
locate it  and  ration  it.  The  fact  is,  we 
need  do  neither.  There  are  many  ways 
wc  can  economize  on   energy  without 


rationing  gasoline  to  the  American  con- 
suming public.  We  can  conserve  it  in  the 
many  other  ways  that  are  available. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
recommitting  the  vetoed  bill  to  Ways 
and  Means  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
compromise  with  the  President — one 
that  sustains  his  veto  and  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  energy  taxes  to  the  con- 


simier  imder  legislation  yet  to  be  re- 
ported. The  action  sought  today  by  Ways 
and  Means  is  a  double-edged  sword  cut- 
ting the  American  consumer.  I  assure 
the  Members  that  this  course  of  action 
might  result  in  having  both  increased 
taxes  and  rationing  of  gasoline  in  this 
country.  I  have  here  the  history  in  Eu- 
rope of  what  we  are  doing  here  today: 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  PEGULAR  MOTOR  GASOLINE.  INCLUDING  DUTY  AND  TAXES 
(U.S.  dollars  per  U.S.  gallonl 


As  of  July  31,  1974 


As  ol  July  31.  1973 


As  of  Jufy  31,  1972 


Country 


Retail 
price 


As  of  July  31,  1971 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


As  of  July  31.  1970 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


Duty 


Tax 


Austria $1,190 

Denmark 1.351 

Finland 1.208 

France 1.318 

Greece 1.701 

Ireland 967 

Italy 1.690 

Luxembourg 1.115 

Hetherlands 1.368 

Norway 1.470 

Portugal 1.410 

Spain 1.160 

Sweden 1.179 

Swit2«rland 1.120 

United  Kingdom 1.250 

West  Germany 1.265 


JO.  048       $0. 450 

1+16 

.562  .177 

542 

756 

.014  .050 

.416  .058 

'  7  1. 152 

.506  .052 

858 

631 

»+20 
.500  .463 

380 

.628 

.657  .050 

NA  .630 

J  6  .648 


JO.  851       JO.  051        $0,433       $0,585       $0,037       $0,339       $0,520 


JO.  035       $0,319 


1.033 
.821 

1.062 
.881 
.866 
.988 
.877 

1.142  . 
.841  . 

.846 

.783  . 
1.012  . 

.896 

.780  . 
1.180 


.568 
.014 


.005 

.520 

■6 

.540 


.500 

.542' 
16' 


.137  .752 519 

.429  .694           .014           .429 

.817  .817 594 

.183  .756           .014           .446 

.045  .677           .432           .033 

.761  .988             '6          .771 

.015  .605           .370           .029 

.779  .773 .578 

.596  .841 596 

.097  .792          .466          .090 

.393  .595 326 

.665  .809              NA           .534 

.036  .700          .410          .020 

.480  .676           .461              NA 

.715  .751              16           .467 

+11  l+ll 


.693  .. 

.482 

.657 

.014 

.420 

.756  .. 

.552 

.756 

.014 

.446 

.675 

.430 

.033 

.919 

'6 

.717 

.607 

.370 

.030 

.692  .. 

.476 

.782  .. 

.578 

.750 
.570 
.731 
.580 
.652 
.660 


.444 


NA 
.360 
.450 


.084 
.310 
.497 
.020 
NA 
.380 

'+n 


JO.  495 $0,315 

••SM 477 

.599 321 

.736 547 

.643        $0,014           .401 
-617           .415           .0389 
.780             '6           .612 
.593           .375           .023 
.608 420 

.737  .446  .083 

•530 310 

.643 «24 

.520  .330  .010 

.625  .450 

.578 362 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  REGULAR  MOTOR  GASOLINE,  INCLUDING  DUTY  AND  TAXES 
PJ.S.  dollars  per  U.S.  gallon] 


As  of  Dec.  31, 1965 


As  of  Dec.  31, 1964 


As  of  Dec  31,  1963 


Country 


Retail 
pric« 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


As  of  0«c.  31. 1962 


Austria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Ireland.... 

Italy ; 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Nwwayl^ 

Portuga...^ 

Spatn 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom.. 
*«st  Germany... 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


»J55 »-298 

.586 .389 

.662 :427 

.721              $0,005  .549 

•MO                 -OlS  •<« 

•fM .387 

.6«                 .028  .469 

.529 .301 

.^               .302  .022 

•KO - .361 

.702                 .448  .043 

.570 .360 

.577 .387 

.455                .262  «  3.6 

.568  .377 

.544                    16  .'303" 


Duty 


Tax 


Retail 
price 


Duty 


Tu 


$0,468  ... 

$0,286 
.389 

.586  ... 

.661  ... 

.426 

.721 

$0,005 

.549 

.640 

.016 

.440 

.576  ... 

.350 

.665 

.028 

.469 

.520 

NA 

.301 

.530 

.300 

.022 

.560  ... 

.357 

.702 

.447 

.038 

.570  .... 

.360 

.548  .... 

.351 

.455 

.262 

13.6 

.568 

.378  ... 

.544 

16 

.303 

•  Percent. 

not  a'vaillbre'  "^^  "*  *  *"^'^'  *"'"*  '^^"^'  S'*"*'  ''  '"«  P^^'oi^ly  Quoted  octane  grades  are 
NA=not  available. 


$0.466 

$0,280 

.565 

.362 

.601 ... 

.383 

.751            $0,005 

.564 

.556              .016 

.340 

.544 

.323 

.585 

.425 

.499                 NA 

.301 

.484              .265 

.020 

.553 

.347 

.702              .447 

.042 

.567 

.362 

.563 

.344 

.438              .181 

13.6 

.500              .320  ., 

.534               .094 

.239 

Note:  Years  1969,  1968, 1967,  and  1966  were  not  published 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Prepared  by  IPAA.  February  1975, 


$0.468 

$0,786 

.559 

.362 

.599 

.383 

.731           $0,005 

.549 

.556              .016 

.340 

.549 

.323 

.585 

.425 

.495                 NA 

.301 

.495              .272 

.020 

.551  

.347 

-'.702               .447 

.03S 

.570 

.360 

2.534 

.351 

.455              .262 

■3.6 

-.516               .300. 

.534               .094 

.239 

Let  me  tell  you  that  exactly  10  years 
a«o  in  Italy— and  It  is  about  the  same 
story  throughout  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe— in  July  of  1964  the  price 
of  gasoline  in  Italy  was  58  cents  a  gaUon 
about  what  it  is  in  this  country  today 
But  they  were  not  satisfied.  They  added 
excise  taxes,  like  my  friend  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  ULLMAN)  Is  going  to  do  back  In 
his  committee,  they  added  tarlfifs.  like 
our  distinguished  President  has  done, 
and  now  today  it  costs  $1.69  for  a  gal- 
«)n  of  gasoline  hi  Italy.  It  is  about  the 
same  story  throughout  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 

ir.^u^'^^^  ^  ^^  ^^y*"S  here,  my  friends 

m  V^."°V^®'  Is:  let  us  some  day  wake 

whof ,  V^  j«am  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

wnat  kind  of  a  compromise  do  we  have 

somp1=r''W»*°  ^  ^"^^^  **  ^^  cost  of 
fmnf  !  fP^^on  a  day  to  your  constit- 
uents in  the  consumption  of  energy? 

thii^fu-  i".^"^  ^""^  ^o*"8:  to  do  whatever 
they  thmk  they  can  live  with,  with  their 


constituents,  and' I  hope  they  consider 
that  well,  because  our  constituents,  I  am 
sure,  will  remember  that  you  raised  the 
cost  of  energy. 

I  hope  the  Members  vote  against  this 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  Such  Is  the  only  course  of  action 
that  will  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican energy  consumer. 

1  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Both  he  and  I 
are  cosponsors  of  this  bill  the  President 
vetoed.  One's  first  Instinct,  when  this 
happens,  Is  to  seek  to  override.  But  I 
think  the  President  has  done  something 
else  here.  The  President  began  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  by  coming  here  for  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  and  saying 
he  wanted  to  compromise,  he  wanted 
conciliation,  he  wanted  cooperation,  and 


I  think  by  postponing  for  60  days  the 
second  dollar-a-barrel  and  the  third 
dollar-a-barrel  and  by  promising  the 
Congress  for  60  days  he  would  not  act 
on  the  deregulation  of  oil,  that  he  has 
begun  that  process  of  compromise,  co- 
operation, and  conciliation. 

I  think  this  option  of  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  one  that  should  be  taken.  It 
should  not  indicate  in  any  way  that  we 
approve  the  duty  of  $1  per  barrel  on 
imported  oil  which  the  President  has 
already  unilaterally  placed  in  eflfect  It 
wiU  remain  m  eflfect  during  this  period. 
We  do,  however,  retain  for  ourselves  the 
option  of  overriding  that  at  any  time  by 
taking  this  action,  and  we  also  do  what 
I  think  is  more  Important,  and  that  Is, 
hopefully,  to  extend  the  sphrlt  of  coop- 
eration and  come  up  with  an  energy 
package  for  the  American  people  which 
both  this  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion can  suM)ort. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  people  of  this  Nation  want 
an  energy  program.  They  do  not  want  a 
political  confrontation.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  bend  our  efforts  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sound  energy  program.  We  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  work  out  the 
differences  with  the  President  and  the 
administration  so  that  we  can  achieve 
this  objective  without  a  delay,  and  the 
political  problems  involved  in  a  confron- 
tation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?   * 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  statement  he  has 
made  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  portend, 
as  far  as  the  future  relations  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  is  concerned. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the 
gentleman  stated,  so  important  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  play  politics  with  it. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  meet  the  Congress  half  way. 
I  think  by  the  action  recommended  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  today  that 
the  Congress  is  indicating  that  it  too  is 
willing  to  negotiate  and  come  to  a  solu- 
tion that  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
vei-y  fine  hour  In  the  history  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman  expresses 
my  sentiments  exactly.  I  share  his  hope 
that  this  day  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
effort,  not  toward  a  compromise  entail- 
ing the  mutual  weakening  of  positions 
but  toward  a  cooperation  that  will  be 
productive  of  a  sound,  firm  energy  policy 
which  win  strengthen  this  Nation  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  H.R.  1767  when  it  went  through 
the  House  originally,  not  out  of  any  fond- 
ness for  the  President's  energy  program, 
but  because  he  had  a  program  and  Con- 
gress, as  usual,  did  not. 

I  shall  vote  against  it  again;  that  Is,  I 
shall  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

I  am  encouiaged  that  the  congression- 
al majority  has  finally  presented  a  couple 
of  energy  programs.  I  believe  that  they 
are  at  best  timid,  and.  at  worst,  feeble. 
Nevertheless  they  represent  a  great  step 
forward  from  a  year  and  a  half  of  aim- 
less, pollcyless  oratory.  Something  is 
better  than  nothing,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  is  beginning  to  move. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  con- 
gressional action  by  deferring  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  his  import  tax,  and 
by  expressing  his  willingness  to  com- 
promise. 

But  despite  my  admiration  for  the  ac- 
tions of  both  branches,  I  still  believe  It  Is 
necessary  to  override  the  veto  so  that 
Congre.ss  will  not  lose  Its  incentive  to 
work.  The  pressure  of  the  import  tax  was 


absolutely  necessary  to  get  Congress 
moving  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  som- 
nolence. Unless  the  President's  right  to 
impose  the  tax  is  not  restricted.  Con- 
gress may  go  back  to  sleep  again.  The 
country  cannot  stand  another  IVz  years 
of  siesta. 

I  will  support  the  motion  to  refer  the 
bill  and  veto  message  back  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  It  is  a  sign  of 
good  faith  by,  and  for,  both  parties  to 
the  current  disagreement.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  veto  could  have  been 
sustained,  and  should  have  been  sus- 
tained. But  I  want  to  contribute  to  the 
era  of  good  feeling  and  compromise, 
and  therefore  shall  support  the  motion 
to  refer  the  veto  to  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary President  Ford  addressed  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union.  In  his 
message,  he  acknowledged  what  we  have 
all  known  for  a  long  time — even  before 
his  predecessor  told  tlie  American  peo- 
ple a  year  earlier  that  "there  will  be 
no  recession  in  1974."  This  year  Presi- 
dent Ford  told  us  that,  in  his  own  words, 
"the  state  of  the  economy  is  not  so  good." 
He  apparently  felt  that  his  declaration 
alone  would  be  enough  to  shock  the 
American  people  and  their  Congress  into 
adopting  ill-conceived  and  unwise  poli- 
cies on  energy  and  the  economy,  without 
careful  examination,  without  thoughtful 
analysis. 

Now  I  agree  with  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions.  Yes,  we  must  take 
steps  to  curb  the  topsy-llke  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Yes,  we  must 
reexamine  many  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures tha  t  we  have  heretofore  considered 
uncontrollable.  And  most  emphatically, 
yes,  we  must  explore  new  lifestyles  that 
lessen  our  dependence  on  energy  use  and 
waste. 

But  there  are  other  proposals  which  I 
cannot  accept.  The  part  of  the  PreSi- 
lent's  proposal  vnth  which  I  most 
strongly  disagree  is  his  tariff  on  import- 
ed oil.  The  tariff  is  ill-conceived,  ill-de- 
signed and  most  unacceptably.  both  infla- 
tionary and  recessionary  at  the  same 
time.  As  originally  proposed,  it  would 
have  brought  close  to  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  our  cost  of  living.  On  Long 
Island,  where  80  percent  of  the  homes 
are  heated  with  oil.  the  price  of  home 
heating  oil  has  doubled  in  the  past  16 
months.  The  President's  proposed  tax 
increases,  when  added  to  those  skyrock- 
eting costs,  would  place  an  Intolerable 
burden  on  the  people  of  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties.  Frankly,  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  proposals  that  ask  the  people  of 
the  Northeast  to  subsidize  the  price  of 
oil  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  cogent  congres- 
sional criticism,  the  President  has  come 
up  with  his  latest  "compromise."  In  the 
Interest  of  my  constituents  and  the  Na- 
tion. I  cannot  accept  this  so-called  com- 
promise, and  I  am  working  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  on  our  own  en- 
ergy proposals  which  will  be  sensible  and 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  and 
will  be  more  successful  in  reaching  the 
necessary  goals  of  greater  conservation 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
hardships. 

Under  the  latest  administration  pro- 
posal, the  President  says  that  he  will 


maintain  the  tariff  on  imported  crude 
oil,  but  that  he  will  forgo  the  Increases 
in  crude  oil  and  product  tariffs  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  March  1  and 
April  1.  In  other  words,  the  President's 
compromise  would  result  in  a  $1  per- 
barrel  tariff  on  imported  crude  and  no 
tariff  on  imported  products. 

Now.  a  lot  of  people  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  good  break  for  Long  Island. 
They  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  over- 
all plan  on  product  prices,  particularly 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil  and  resid- 
ual oil,  would  be  negligible,  since  there 
would  not  be  any  fee  on  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  wrong.  Even 
in  its  present  form,  the  compromise 
would  have  a  substantial  inflationary 
impact  on  fuel  oil  prices.  That  impact 
comes  from  a  hidden  cost  increase  which 
has  not  gotten  too  much  attention. 

The  President,  In  January,  abolished 
the  entitlements  program  for  No.  2  fuel 
oil  and  for  residual  oil  as  of  February  1 
of  this  year.  The  elimination  of  this 
benefit  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  cost 
of  No.  2  fuel  about  60  cents  per  barrel. 
For  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, this  action  resulted  In  over  $250 
million  in  additional  costs  of  these  two 
fuels.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure 
is  nearly  double  the  cost  Increase  to  all 
of  the  New  England  States. 

Therefore,  the  Impact  of  this  new  com- 
promise for  homeowners  on  Long  Island 
is  to  bring  us  around  full  circle  to  the 
same  point  at  which  we  were  1  month 
ago  when  both  the  tariff  and  the  entitle- 
ments program  applied  to  home  heating 
and  residual  oil.  The  President's  compro- 
mi.<;e.  while  it  eliminates  the  tariff,  does 
not  deal  adequately  with  the  increased 
costs  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  en- 
titlements program. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  against  an  oil 
tariff  whether  It  is  $3  per  barrel  or  $1  per 
barrel.  We  need  energy  conservation  in 
this  country  but  there  are  other  and  bet- 
ter ways  to  achieve  it. 

Some  Americans  are  cold  this  winter 
and  many  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
heat  their  homes  in  the  future  because 
of  the  rising  cost  of  home  heating  oil, 
and  that  is  wrong.  That  is  terribly  wrong. 

Now.  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
this  problem  in  Congress? 

First,  we  must  make  it  more  expensive 
for  people  to  purchase  gas -guzzling  auto- 
mobiles, and  more  difficult  for  automobile 
companies  to  manufacture  them.  There 
are  presently  two  major  proposals  before 
the  Congress  to  add  an  excise  tax  to  in- 
efficient automobiles.  The  legislation 
would  impose  an  excise  tax  starting  at 
$200  and  increasing  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  for  the  worst  energy  consuming 
cars  In  America.  The  bills  will  also  pro- 
vide for  tax  credits  of  like  amount  to 
stimulate  production  and  sales  of  more 
eflttclent  automobiles.  Both  of  these  bills 
will  have  my  support.  Indeed.  I  was  an 
initial  cosponsor  of  both. 

Second,  we  hope  to  help  people  make 
energy-savings  improvements  in  their 
homes.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
allow  a  homeowner  to  subtract  from  his 
Federal  income  tax  liability  25  percent 
of  his  Investment,  up  to  $200,  in  storm 
windows,  storm  doors,  insulation,  caulk- 
ing material,  and  other  energy-saving 
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home  improvements.  This  legislation  will 
help  Long  Islanders  afford  to  keep  their 
homes  warm  in  future  winters. 

Third,  we  need  to  seriously  consider 
mandatory  allocation  of  fuels  as  a  means 
of  saving  energy.  We  already  have  a  gas- 
oline allocation  system  under  present 
TEA  regulations  and  the  implementation 
ol  such  a  program  would  be  far  cheaper 
and  produce  far  fewer  inequities  than  a 
system  of  coupon  rationing. 

Combined  with  the  imposition  of  im- 
port quotas,  an  allocation  system  could 
reduce  oil  imports  by  500,000  to  700,000 
barrels  per  day.  And  if  induced  gradually, 
this  program  could  be  implemented  with- 
out causing  gasoline  lines  or  other  eco- 
nomic disruption. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives. But  the  point  is  this:  A  tariff  on 
imported  oil  is  not  the  answer.  The  tariff 
is  an  unfair  burden  to  now  place  on  the 
backs  and  the  wallets  of  Long  Islanders 
who  have  already  borne  a  larger  portion 
of  the  hardships  of  the  energy  diCQcultles 
than  most  other  Americans. 

We  must  achieve  a  sound  energy  policy 
which  treats  all  sections  of  the  country 
equally— both  in  terms  of  the  burdens 
and  in  teims  of  the  benefits.  I,  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  vote 
this  week  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  1767. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  it  Is  without 
prejudice.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  feel 
obliged  in  any  way  at  this  juncture  to 
support  any  part  of  the  program  that 
may  come  out  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. I  have  serious  reservation  about 
some  of  the  proposals  I  hedr  are  being 
talked  about  seriously. 

Quite  fi-ankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
liave  welcomed  a  direct  vote  on  the  sus- 
taining of  the  President's  veto,  as  we  did 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  our  side,  partic- 
ularly, and  am  confident  that  we  would 
have  lost  only  a  handful  of  votes  on  our 
side. 

Members  will  recall  tliat  when  the 
Issue  was  first  joined,  there  were  16  votes 
for  the  President's  position  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  know 
that  number  would  have  been  increased 
to  20  or  21  and  that  would  have  been 
more  than  adequate  to  sustain  the  veto. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  same  purpose  is 
served  by  referring  the  message  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  as  Mr. 
Rhodes  Indicated  in  his  remarks,  it  does 
lend  itself  well  to  the  same  spirit  of  com- 
promise as  exliibited  by  the  President  In 
offering  to  defer  the  second  and  third 
mcrement  of  his  oil  import  tariff. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
(!UO)uin  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  364,  nays  67. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  10,  as 
foUows: 

(RoU  Ko.  43] 


Abdiior 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson.  1)1 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrone 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuCoiu 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Ten». 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridfee 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calii". 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton,  Phi)!) 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberi; 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClawEon.  De; 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Te.s 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyei-s 

Gorman 

Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Rotjcri 

vr.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominic)!  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis 
de  la  Garxa 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
(lu  Pont 
Eckhanit 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
El  I  wards,  Ctiit. 
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Ell  berg 
English 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenu. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithlau 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fiujua 
Gaydos 
Gtaimo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedoru 
Haley 
UaH 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
))  Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
.Tohnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
.Tohnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
.Tones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Kastenmcier 
Kemp 
Ketchuni 
Keys 
Kindness 
Krebs 
Knieser 
I^aPalce 
Lagomarsino 
IfiDdrum 


Latta 

Leggeti 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenu. 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlBter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madden 

Madigau 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mikva 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 
Minisb 

Mitchell.  N.T. 
Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Dl. 
Murpl^,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Obey 
OBrien 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Patterson,  Calif 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Range! 
Rees 
Regiila 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Robin.son 
Rodiiio 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
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Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigortto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tatron 

Toung,  Aln.<sk.->. 
Toung,  Pla. 
Young.  0». 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Moaklc> 

Mofiett 

Moss 

Nix 

Nolan 

Oberstai- 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rosenthal 

Schroeder 

Solarz 

Bpellman 

Studds 

Tsongas 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Young.  Tex. 

A.M8WERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Shipley 
NOT  VOTING— 10 

AiiUrews,  N.C.     Meetls  Waxmau 

Dellunis  Mills  Wiggins 

Evans,  Colo         Moorhead,  Pa. 
Foley  Steelnian 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Waxnian. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Meed;;  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  are  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  ol 
the  action  of  the  House. 


Rose 

Snyder 

Roetenkowskl 

Spence 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Stanton, 

Roybal 

J.  WUllam 

Runnels 

Stanton. 

Ruppe 

James  V. 

Russo 

Stark 

Ryan 

Steed 

St  Germain 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Santinl 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Sarasin 

Stephens 

Sarbanes 

Stokes 

Satterfield 

Stratton 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Schneebeli 

Sullivan 

Schulze 

Symington 

uebelius 

Symms 

8eiberll>ii- 

Talcott 

.Sharp 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Shriver 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Shuster 

Teague 

Sikes 

Thompson 

Uimon 

Tbone 

.Sisk 

Thornton 

Skubit^ 

Traxler 

Slack 

Treen 

Smith,  Iowa 

ITdall 

.Smith,  Nebr. 

Ullmau 

NAYS— 67 

Abzug 

Drinau 

Adams 

Early 

Ambro 

Emery 

Andersijii. 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Bauma)! 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Bedell 

Holland 

Binghaiti 

Holtzman 

Blanrharo 

Howard 

Honker 

Jacobs 

Brodhe.id 

Kazen 

Brooks 

Kelly 

Burton,  .lonii  i 

Koch 

Carr 

Lehman 

Casey 

McDonald 

Cohen 

Macdouald 

Conte 

Maguire 

Cornell 

MUler.  Calif. 

Dodd 

Mink 

DowDfy 

Mitchell,  Md. 

M). 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
ULLMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Member:^ 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  matter  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES  man's  assurances  but  could  he  explain  to  PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EZPENSK 

OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUD-  us  wliy  an  overaU  figiure  of  a  73-percent  OF   INVESTIGATION   AND  STUDY 

lES   BY  CXDMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  increase  is  needed?  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RULE  XI 

ADMINISTRATION  Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  can  when  the  gen-  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  by  dl- 

Tv».  Tnir»»«>QOKr  Mr  «?npakpr  hv  dl-  tleman   Withdraws    his    reservation   of  rection  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 

^f  ;7S^^n?mm^pf  on  Houi  iS-  objection.  ministration.  I  call  up  House  Resolution 

rection  "^.^^  Commutee  on  "ou^e  Afl  baumaN.  With  those  assurances.  104  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 

ministratiwi,  I  cail  up  House  R^"a«n  speaker.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  withdraw  tion. 

2d2  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera-  ^.y  reservaUon  of  objection.  The    Clerk    read   the   resolution,   as 

"-Sie  aerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol-  ,.,^^,,?g^Sn'  "''''''^"^"'  "'  '''''''"  '""°"^              H. H^.  m 

^°*^"                     H   Res   252  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1975. 

erateful  to  the  ''Pntleman  from  Mary-  ^^^  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  stud- 
RcsoUed.  Tbat  for  the  furtlier  expenses  ^^^^^"*  ^  ^^  ^.ntienirtu  iiuui  «iaijr  ^^  ^  ^^  conducted  pursuant  to  House 
of  the  investtgmtlons  and  studies  to  be  con-  lana.  Rule  XI.  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
ducted  by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin-  Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  I  am  even  more  ^^^  qj^jj  service  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
tstration.  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit-  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  New  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $741,000,  in- 
tee.  not  to  exceed  $600,000,  Including  expend-  Jersej'.  eluding  expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
iture  for  employment  of  Investigators,  at-  ,j,j^g  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tO  investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  consult- 
torneys,  and  clerical,  and  other  asslstante.  ..  __g^__j.  _»  fj,-  centleman  from  New  ^^'^  <>'  organizations  thereof,  and  clerical., 
and  for  U»  procurement  of  services  of  Indi-  ^S^^.^^  °  genueman  liom  iNew  ^^^^^^p^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  assistants,  shall  b^. 
vldual  consiiltants  or  organizations  thereof  •"'if^J' •  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
pursuant  to  section  202 (i)  of  the  Legislative  There  was  no  objection.  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  corn- 
Reorganization  Act  of  1»4«  (2  V3.C.  72a(l))  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  mlttee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  ^j.g  joutine  funding  resolutions.  The  Hoase  Administration.  However,  not  to 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  ju^^jg  ^^^  fQj.  tjje  conduct  of  investiga-  exceed  $110,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  su^  ^^^^  ^^^  studies,  an  example  of  which  th»s  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Commit-  ViiRfr.rir>  Imnparhmpnt  invpqti-  temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  indl- 
tee  on  House  Administration.  Not  to  exceed  IS  the  nowhistoric  impeachment  investi-  ^^^^^^  consultants  or  ogranizations  thereof 
$65,000  of  the  total  amount  provided  by  this  gallon  earned  out  by  the  Committee  on  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem-  the  Judiciary.  However,  the  more  routine  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l); 
porary  or  intermittent  services  of  individual  investigations  and  studies  carried  out  but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procun- 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu-  by  the  20  standing  committees,  and  ment  of  such  services  shaU  not  prevent  the 
ant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor-  their  numerous  subcommittees,  though  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
ganizauon  Act  of  1946  (2  U.3.C.  72a(i));  but  j^^g  dramatic,  are  no  less  important  in  purpose. 

this  monetary  »'»'t^"°°  °°^^^  P/^P.^tSf  of  fulfilling  the  oversight  responsibilities  ^  sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  .  .°^  w  .y^  j,^  ,  ^vT  House  of  ^^  *^*'  resolution  shall  be  a\-allable  for  ex- 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose,  mandatea  Dy  tne  KUies  OI  ine  tiouse  Oi  ^^44^^^  j^  connection  with  the  study  or' 
Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  Representatives.  The  funds  requested  by  Hivestlgatlon  of  any  subject  which  is  belag 
by  this  resolution  shaU  be  available  for  ex-  these  resolutions  provide  for  subcommit-  investigated  for  the  same  ptirpose  by  any 
pendlture  In  connection  with  the  study  or  tee  and  investigative  staff,  including  the  other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the- 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being  funding  for  minority  staff  imder  the  pro-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce^^ 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any  visions  of  House  Resolution  5.  In  addi-  and  Civil  Service  shaU  fxirnish  the  Corn- 
other  committee  of  the  House.  ^^  these  funds  provide  for  consultants,  mlttee  on  House  Administration  Information 
Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution  _p,f„„._  -.„_  travpl  rlprtral  ft«!<d.stance  with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations  witness  fees,  travel,  Cimcal  asastance.  j^t^n^^^*^  ^  financed  from  such  funds.  • 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  and  other  costs  and  items  nec^sary  for  g^  3  ^^^  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
Administration  in  accordance  with  existing  the  proper  conduct  of  mvestigaUons  and  ^^^^  gj^^jj  i,e  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
law.  studies,  and  are  in  addition  to  amounts  tjons  established  by  the  Committee  on  House 

TWr  THOMT>«?ON(dmine  the  reading),  appropriated  each  session  for  the  day-  Administration  under  existing  Uw. 

M?^S?^?^k  mSnoSs  cSnt  to-day  operations,  and  house-  and  rec-  Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading).- 

that  father 'reading  of  the  resolution  be  ord-keeping  functions  of  the  full  com-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

riwnpn^Prt  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  mittees.  that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 

toe^coRD  tt  has  been  printed  in  the  The  recent  changes  in  the  Rules  of  the  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 

Congressional  Record  HoVise    of     Representatives,     especially  the  Record. 

Mr  BAUMAN  Mr  Speaker  reserving  those  rules  affecting  staff,  those  creating  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

thp  r'lKht  to  object  1  would  just  like  to  "ew  oversight  responsU)ilities  and  en-  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New. 

a^k  the  gentleman' from  New  Jersey  if.  larging  or  modifying  committee  jmis-  jereey? 

as  he  calls  up  these  resolutions  he  will  diction,  and  those  mandating  the  forma-  There  was  no  objection, 

provide  us  with  some  explanation  of  the  ^?"  °f.^7JS^?3S'1S'ff^^^  Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 

individual  resolutions.  I  have  gone  over  PJ^^i^y'^^^Sj^^Sj^Jfgfbfe  fo?  Se  Resolution  104  from  the  Committee  on 

lhLl'r'£oluUrL''tSe'vSiS'co^^^  Sc?Ses"?^Th?^f uJ^?atable  to  Si  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sendee  amounU  to 

t^^/nTSn  thTbLifof  STea?^r's  committees  during  the  last  session  of  the  ?'^V'°°°-  ^r^^'  "  "^  *^H*^^?o  S 

tees  and  on  the  oasis  01  lasi  year  year  s  q„^  p                    "  instance,  it  was  considered  by  the  Sub- 

?SS'?o'S?r7rr;eSovSK^  Sa^a^"^  Screases:     Across-the-board  <=°^"i?  °°  ^^i^^""*^ '-i^  ^IjlS" 

there  is  rougniy  a  /J-perceni  overaii  m  _„!-„.  h„  v»priitivp  nrH^r  snhiprt  in  the  nian  and  the  rankmg  member  in  attend- 

crease  in  funding  for  these  various  com-  [^"^^s  by  g^«="t^^«  ?jj«^  \"^j^^^      ^^  ance  and  in  agreement.  It  was  reported 

mittees.    excludmg   the   Committee   on  appioval  of  appointing  authority.  unanimously  to  the  full  committee  and 

Ways  and  Means.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  ,  j^_„^^.  '^°  percent!  reported  out  favorably  by  the  full  com- 

could  give  us  a  general  explanation  for    J^^o  (J^wuaiT) — -    6.00  ^|^^^ 

the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  enormous  ^^^^  ( January). "III""I"III"""  6.' 80  I  might  say  in  this  case  that  the  pro- 
increase  in  committee  spendmg  and  what posed  hicrease  is  less  than  the  15.43  per- 

each  one  of  these  committees  mtends  to    1973  (January) 6. 14  cent  which  has  taken  place  to  increases 

do  with  these  funds.                                      1973  (October).. ... 4.77  because  of  Federal  pay  increases  and 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the    i9V4  (October) °"  amounts  to  an  8-percent  increase  over 

■icntleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from  ^                                                ^^  ^^  the  last  session. 

New  Jersey  would  respond  by  saying  first                      "" ""  The  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 

I  have  a  statement  prefacing  all  of  the  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques-  service  has  newly  swjquired  jurisdiction 
resolutions  and  I  shall  be  deUghted  to  tion  on  the  resolution.  over  the  Hatch  Act,  over  the  Intergov- 
yield  for  purposes  of  debate  or  explana-  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  emmental  Personnel  Act.  over  holidays 
tion  only  in  each  and  every  instance,  as  The  resolution  was  agreed  ta  and  celebratiMis  and  congressional  mail- 
has  been  my  practice.  A  motion  to  reconsidw  was  laid  on  the  ing  standards,  in  which  case  two  staffers 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  g«»tle-    table.  would  be  required. 
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There  are  six  subcommittees,  all  fund- 
ed. In  the  last  Congress  there  were  five 
funded  and  one  unfunded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
lian  on  the  resolution. 

riie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  i-esolution  was  agi-eed  to. 

A  motion  to  i-econsider  was  laid  on  the 
iable. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  PUR- 
SUANT TO  RULE  XI  OF  THE  RULES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  ^aker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
139  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  139 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  3. 
1976.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  nUe  XT 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $1,600,000.  including  expendi- 
tures— 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants; 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Beorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) )  • 
and 

(3)  for  specialized  training,  pursuant  to 
section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  72(J)). 
of  committee  staff  personnel  performing 
professional  and  nonclerlcal  functions; 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
2!L  Administration.  Of  such  amount, 
4120,000  shall  be  available  for  each  of  eight 
standing  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $25,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  194C  (2  U.SC.  72a  (i));  and  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  of  such  total  amount  may  be 
used  to  provide  for  specialized  training,  pur- 
suant to  section  202(J)  of  such  Act  (2  U.SC 
'2a(J)),  of  staff  personnel  of  the  committee 
performing  professional  and  nonclerlcal 
functions;  but  neither  of  these  monetary 
limitations  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such 
lunds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture m  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  beUig  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chairman 
Of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
sha.i  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration  information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  investigation  intended  to  be  financed 
from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
i.on  shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
flamhust  ration  in  accordance  with  existing 


sent  that  further  readhig  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  139,  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  and  by 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Administm- 
tion  requests  $1,600,000  for  all  purposes 
for  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  This  represents  a  9.6-percent  de- 
(rea.se  in  tho  moneys  available  in  the  last 
.session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  prenous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlic 
tiible. 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  201,  for  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  asks  for  $541,500,  a  3- 
percent  increase  over  available  moneys 
in  the  last  session.  I  might  point  out 
tliat  this  Ls  the  first  year  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  been  a  stand- 
ing committee,  so  now  all  of  the  ovei- 
nicht  responsibilities  are  new. 

The  juri.sdiction  of  this  committee  wa.'; 
i'icrea.sed  by  the  mclusion  of  small  busi- 
ness assistance,  small  business  financial 
nid.  small  business  participation  in  Fed- 
eral piocuiement  and  Government  con- 
f  r;icts.  Tliei-e  are  six  subcommittees,  no 
inorea.se  in  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previou.s  fjues- 
t  ion  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tht 
irjble. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
201  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  201 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3.  1075, 
t  lie  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$541,500  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys.  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
such  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Hou.se  Administration.  However, 
not  to  exceed  $75,000  of  the  amount  provided 
by  this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure 
the  temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.S.C.  72a(i));  but  this  monetary  Ihnltatlon 
on  the  procurement  of  such  services  shall 
not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds  for  any 
other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 


in^f'"-,,™^^^*^^   (duiing  the  read- 
ing) Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
di.spensed  with  and  thlat  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 226  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  CJerk  read  the  resolution.  t>  lol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  226 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1975,  not  to  exceed    $2,209,424  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the     expenses     of     the     Investigators     and 
studies   to   be   conducted   pursuant   to   the 
rules  of  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  P\ib- 
lic   Works  and  Tran.sportation,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subconunlttee,  Including  expend- 
itures for  the  employment  of  investigators, 
attorneys,    individual    consultants    or   or^- 
nizations  thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made    on    vouchers    authorized    by    suOi 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  sudi 
committee,    and    approved    by    the    Conj- 
raittee  on  House  Administration.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed $70,000  of  tlie  amount  provided  by  tlJis 
resolution  may   be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946   (2  U.S.C.  72a(i)). 
Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  bein" 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  bv  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  shall  furnish  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  Information  with 
respect  to  any  study  or  Investigation  in- 
tended to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution  ' 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Hou^e  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  Uie  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  furtlier  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  obection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  226,  for  the  Committee  on 
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Public  Works  requests — and  It  was  re- 
ported again  unanimously  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  cconmlttee — an 
amount  of  t2J209,424. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  19  per- 
cent over  the  amount  available  to  this 
committee  in  the  last  Congress.  This 
committee's  jurisdiction  was  expanded 
by  the  inclusion  of  aviation.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  less  railroads, 
and  all  mass  transportation.  It  has  six 
subcommittees.  aU  of  which  are  funded 
according  to  the  rules.  There  is  no 
change. 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  226  provides  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  within  its  jurisdiction  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  this  94th  Congress. 

The  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974  assigrned  a  number  of  new  and 
major  responsibilities  to  this  Committee, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  civil  aviation 
and  surface  transportation,  which  will 
add  immensely  to  the  workload  of  Its 
Members  and  staff. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  preparing  Its  budget,  is  obUged 
to  comply  with  the  new  rules  of  the 
House  providing  for  appropriate  staff  as- 
sistance, on  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority sides,  for  each  of  its  six  subcom- 
mittees. This  requirement  alone  accounts 
for  more  than  $300,000  of  the  funds 
budgeted  by  the  committee  for  this 
session. 

In  past  years,  the  authorized  cost  of 
programs  under  the  committee's  juris- 
diction has  averaged  nearly  $20  billion 
annually.  To  this  heavy  responsibOlty, 
there  has  now  been  added  a  whole  new 
range  of  jurisdictions  of  comparable 
magnitude.  The  funding  requested  In 
this  budget  resolution  is  consistent  with 
actual  operating  experience  In  the  past 
and  with  projected  expenses  incidental 
to  the  committee's  new  jurisdictions. 

Major  items  of  legislation  scheduled 
for  committee  consideration  during  this 
first  session  include  extensive  modifica- 
tion of  the  existing  economic  develop- 
ment program  to  cope  with  the  Na- 
tion's recession  and  unemployed  prob- 
lem; airport  and  airway  development: 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  and 
highway  safety  including  motor  vehicle 
safety;  water  pollution  control;  water 
resource  development;  review  and  pos- 
sibly legislative  restructuring  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
regulatory  program,  and  the  creation  of 
a  national  transportation  poUcy  which, 
you  will  recall,  was  a  major  reason  for 
the  transfer  to  thi3  committee  of  juris- 
diction over  mass  transportation,  civil 
aviation,  including  air  safety,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  pro- 
grams. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Review,  which  monitors  the  admln- 
i.5t  ration  of  the  many  complex  programs 
within  this  committee's  jxulsdlctlon, 
villi  continue  to  exercise  congressional 
sci*utiny  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  responisbilities. 


The  major  portion  of  the  fimdlng  re- 
quest will  go  to  pay  staff  personnel 
assigned  to  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  six  subcommittees:  Aviation,  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Investigations  and 
Review,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Surface  Transportation,  and  Water  Re- 
sources. The  balance  will  be  used  for 
necesai-y  office  expenses  and  essential 
travel  for  on-the-spot  hearings  and 
investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  anproval  of  House 
Resolution  226. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRIMARY  EX- 
PENSES, 94TH  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION.  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Rescdu- 
tion  132  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  132 

licsohed,  Tliat  effective  Irom  Janxiary  3. 
1975,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations, 
studies,  and  oversight  respon-sibUltles  and 
function*  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
rule  X,  clause  2(b)(1)  (relating  to  general 
oversight  responslbUlties),  clause  3(a)  (re- 
lating to  special  oversight  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services) ,  and  rule  XI, 
clause  1(b)  (relating  to  the  authorlzaition  of 
Investigations  and  studies),  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $836,275  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  However,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l)); 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  prol 
curement  of  such  services  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  author- 
ized purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  fimds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  Hoitse.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shaU  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Information  with  re.siject  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Fund  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing* .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  diispensed  with  and  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlraian  frwn  New 

Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  132.  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  was  again  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  on 
accoimts  and  by  the  fuU  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  It  asks  for  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  amount  of  $836,000.  It 
has  six  standing  subcommittees,  each  of 
which  is  fimded. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  geu- 
tleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  par- 
ticular resolution  seems  to  imderscore 
the  concern  I  have  with  the  overall 
spending  figure.  As  I  read  this  particular 
report,  in  the  last  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress this  committee  was  authorlzeil 
$150,000,  and  in  this  1st  session  of  the 
94th  Congress,  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize $836,000. 

What  on  earth  could  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  be  planning  to  do  which 
would  cause  that  much  of  an  increase^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that,  though 
in  the  last  session  $150,000  is  an  accurate 
figure,  there  was  a  carryover  making 
available  to  this  committee  an  amount 
of  $227,706.44.  The  increase  is  indeed  one 
of  the  larger  ones.  It  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  before  the 
subcommittee  on  accounts,  which  re- 
ported it  favorably,  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  fact  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
six  standing  legislative  committees  wUl 
be  funded  fully  for  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority.  The  oversight  respon- 
sibiUties  which  are  to  be  undertaken  by 
this  most  important  committee  are  such, 
that  the  committee  felt  that  the  request 
was  justified. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  most  of  these  fimds 
are  going  for  salaries  for  staff  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Hansen-Bolling  reform;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, yes.  Also,  however,  there  is  a  rather 
large  increase  in  the  hivestigative  funds 
available  and  mandated  by  the  new  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  viiU 
yield  for  one  further  question.  I  notice 
that  in  some  of  these  reports  the  Indi- 
vidual committees  provided  a  full  plan 
of  hearings  and  topics  which  they  pro- 
pose to  investigate.  I  see  none  for  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Did  the 
hearings  produce  any  evidence  as  to 
what  they  were  going  to  look  into  spe- 
cifically? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Following  the  rules 
of  the  House,  by  counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee I  am  informed  that  there  was  pro- 
vided, as  required  under  the  rules,  a 
comprehensive  program  of  investigative 
work,  oversight  work,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's response. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.         

PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RULE  XI 

Mr,  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 164  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  164 

Resolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1975, 
the  e.xpenses  of  the  Investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$460,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Investigators,  attorneys.  Individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
conunlttee,  and  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration.  However,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  Indivld- 

'  ual  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pur- 
suant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 

Administration  imder  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  further  readhig  of  the  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  164  of  tlie  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  again  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts and  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  It  makes  a  request  for 
$460,000.  There  was  available  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  last  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress $162,037.  It  has  an  hicreased  juris- 
diction by  the  inclusion  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System.  It  has  five  subcom- 
miitees,  none  of  which  were  funded  last 
^^w '  ^^  °^  which  were  funded  this  year. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lurnished  a  statement  which  goes  Into 
some  detaU  to  describe  what  we  Intend 
vnf  *^s  year  in  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  of  course  I  have 
^n^  submitted  a  budget  and  the  list  of 
committee  employees  as  was  requested. 

ihe  Veterans'  Administration  oper- 
ates some  very  large  programs.  They 
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have  a  proposed  budget  this  comuig  fiscal 
year  of  ahnost  $16  Ms  billion. 

The  Veterans'  Affah^  Committee  takes 
Its  oversight  responsibilities  seriously.  As 
you  know  our  requests  for  funds  In  the 
past  have  been  quite  modest,  but  this 
year  because  of  the  change  in  rules  in 
the  House  and  the  requirement  for  addi- 
tional stafBng,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
former  requests  be  increased.  The  at- 
tached budget  takes  this  into  accoimt, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved  as  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXPENSES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING,  CURRENCY 
AND  HOUSING  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS AND  STUDIES  TO  BE  CON- 
DUCTED PURSUANT  TO  RULE  XI 
OF  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mhiistratlon,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
236  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  236 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  3. 
1976.  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $1,797,000,  Including 
expenditures — 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  investlgatcws, 
attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants:  and 

(2)  for  the  procurement  of  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  of  organizations  thereof 
pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a  (l) ) ; 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  $100,000  of  the  total 
amount  provided  by  this  resolution  may  be 
used  to  procure  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  pursuant  to  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2.  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ;  but  this  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv. 
Ices  shaU  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House;  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  shall  furnish  the' Com- 
mlttee  on  House  Administration  information 
with  respect  to  any  study  or  investigation 
Intended  to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration m  accordance  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  dispensed  with  and  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Tlie  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  236  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  requests 
an  amoimt  of  $1,797,000.  Again  the  auto- 
matic salaries  are  a  major  factor  for  the 
fimding  of  each  and  everyone  of  the 
subcommittees. 

The  subcommittees  have  been  in- 
creased from  eight  to  nine,  six  of  which 
will  be  funded  by  statutory  fimds.  The 
obvious  reason  is  the  rather  dramatic  in- 
crease in  minority  staffing  and  oversight 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FLTTOS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OP  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
237  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.    237 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1975, 
the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $477,500. 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  However,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  of  the  amount  provided  by  this 
resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  pursu- 
ant to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) );  but 
this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procurement 
of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  . 
House  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
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Resolution  237  for  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Kfarlne  and  Fisheries  requests 
$477,450.  There  was  available  to  the 
committee  in  the  last  session  $291,414.41. 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  again  are 
the  statutory  pay  increases,  the  subcom- 
mittee funding,  and  13  new  personnel, 
10  for  the  subccHnmittee  and  3  for  cleri- 
cal backup  wliich  have  been  added. 

After  a  clarifying  colloquy  between  the 
committee's  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe>  ,  and 
myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  resolution  was 
imanimously  reported. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  fxiend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  like  to  stale  that  my 
comments  are  not  directed  toward  this 
particular  resolution  but  toward  tlie  res- 
olutions in  toto. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  minor- 
ity Members  in  this  House  have  been 
restive  about  the  proportion  of  stail  that 
has  been  granted  to  them.  We  have  ob- 
jected to  the  rules  which  the  majority 
has  imposed  upon  us  with  respect  to  the 
one-third  staff  rule.  We  feel  we  have  not 
received  adequate  staffing. 

We  are  pleased  that  we  are  getting 
new  positions  for  our  ranking  minority 
members.  I  pai-ticularly  appreciate  the 
awareness  and  the  willingness  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  to  approve  extra 
staff  appropriations  where  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  issue  a  warning  that  we  do  not 
believe  a  simple  statement  that  all  the 
new  funds,  or  a  good  proportion  of  them, 
are  being  u.sed  to  develop  minority  staffs 
is  warranted. 

As  of  last  June,  the  minority  had 
about  13  percent  of  the  staff  positions 
available  to  the  committees  of  this  House. 
We  had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
the  payroll,  perhaps  up  to  15  percent. 

We  will  be  counting  to  see  that  we  are 
getting  a  proportionate  increase  for  our 
ranking  minority  members,  and,  in  fact, 
for  our  total  staffing  needs.  But  we  do 
not  want  Uiis  House  nor  the  public  to 
understand  that  what  I  tliink  are  enor- 
moiis,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  un- 
justified, increases  in  these  expen.se  al- 
lowances are  totally  due  to  tlie  increase 
in  minority  staffing. 

So  we  will  be  preparing  another  re- 
port on  just  who  is  working  for  whom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
none  of  my  criticism  is  du-ected  toward 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  because 
he  has  been,  I  think  one  of  the  strongest 
voices  for  fair  and  good  staffing  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  say  this  also:  that  it  is  not 
my  intent  In  the  slightest  to  attribute 
the  escalation  In  the  moneys  requested 
to  the  minority  staff.  That  is  simply  one 
of  the  major  factors. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  not  only  the  staffing  provisions 
for  the  subcommittees,  but  of  an  amend- 
ment for  one-third  of  the  Investigative 


staff.  That  was  changed  in  Uie  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  over,  I  might  say,  my  ob- 
jections. I  have,  however,  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  consult  not  only  with  every  rank- 
ing member,  but  with  as  many  members 
as  have  communicated  with  me  from  the 
minority — for  example,  as  recenUy  as  30 
minutes  ago,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  I  met — in  or- 
der to  insure  fairness. 

I  guarantee  that  it  will  continue.  I  also 
look  forward  to  the  promise  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  my  friend,  that 
there  will  be  accountability  for  the  use 
of  minority  staff.  I  hold  the  view  that  the 
minority  on  the  full  committee  and  on 
the  respective  subcommittees  must  have, 
in  oi-der  properly  to  do  their  work,  suffi- 
cient staff,  but  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  be  ased  for  that  purpose  and  not  for 
political  pmposes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  interest  in  the  concept  of  fair 
staffing. 

I  think  om'  recognition  of  his  work  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  some  of  these 
very  large  increases  are  not  being  chal- 
lenged at  this  time,  or  at  least  put  to  a 
vote.  We  are  going  to  have  to  work  to- 
gether to  figm-e  out  what  is  really  needed 
here  to  .serve  the  needs  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
as.sure  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  this  committee  was  sent  a  fine  state- 
ment by  its  chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan),  and  it 
was  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe),  the  ranking 
member,  once  there  was  a  clarification, 
which  I  think  should  be  made  part  of 
the  Record,  of  the  right  of  the  rank- 
ing member  to  have  10  statutoi-y  em- 
ployees for  his  office,  to  be  used  at  his 
di.scretion  and  to  be  paid  responsibly,  be- 
cause it  liappens  that  all  the  ranking 
membei-s  are  responsible  gentlemen,  to 
be  paid  at  amounts  set  by  him  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
might  not  agree  with  the  specific  amount 
in  each  case. 

The  only  restriction  under  the  law  is 
in  the  ra.se  of  the  subcommittees,  the 
ranking  subcommittees  entitled,  that 
that  person  be  paid  no  more  than  the 
chairman's  subcommittee's  opposite  is 
paid.  This  has  been  clarified  to  tlie  satis- 
faction of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  Rxtppe).  He  was  kind  enough  to 
w  rite  me  a  letter  following  the  colloquy 
and  the  establisliment  of  this  principle 
is,  I  think,  indelibly  written  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  pi-evious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tlie  table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    THOMPSON.    Mr.    Speaker,   by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 


Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 228  And  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a* 
follows: 

H.  Res.  228 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  3 
1975,  through  the  first  session  of  the  ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subconuuittee,  not  to  exceed  $788,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Hou.se  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration.  However,  not  to 
exceed  $200,000  of  the  amount  provided  by 
this  resolution  may  be  used  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
pm-suant  to  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a(l) ) ; 
but  this  monetary  limitation  on  the  procui-e- 
ment  of  such  services  shall  not  prevent  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  any  other  authorized 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  study  or  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  tlie  House,  and  the  chairman  oX 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  AdmUiistratlon  in- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  in- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from  such 
funds. 

Skc.  3.  Funds  authori/.ed  by  this  resolution 
sliall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  tlie  Committee  on  Houise 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOBIPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  228  is  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  request  is  for 
$788,000,  of  which  $200,000  is  for  a 
special  one-time  investigation  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Each  of  tlie  subcommittees  is  funded 
accoi-ding  to  the  i-ules  of  the  House. 
There  was  unanimity  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member. 

I  might  note  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  has  been  expanded  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gi'am. 

There  are  now  10  subcommittees,  6 
requiring  statutory  budgeting  or  budget- 
ing for  staff,  the  other  4  of  which,  if 
they  are  funded,  to  be  funded  out  of  the 
investigative  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
wianlmous  conaent  that  all  Manbets 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
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to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
each  of  the  resolutions  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  explanation  of  the  various  com- 
mittee authorization  resolutions  just 
passed  as  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  must  say  however,  that  I  am 
highly  concerned  at  the  enormous  in- 
creases which  have  been  granted  to  vari- 
ous committees  by  these  resolutions.  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  rightfully  demand  econ- 
omies in  the  operation  of  the  executive 
branch,  should  be  willing  to  set  an 
example  ourselves  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
by  holding  down  our  own  spending. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  committee 
resolutions,  no  such  example  of  economy 
was  even  contemplated.  In  fact,  the  over- 
all increases  for  all  of  the  committees 
Involved  are  nearly  86  percent  over  last 
year.  Tills  is  an  increase  which  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  budget  deficit  situa- 
tion the  Federal  Government  faces. 
Interestingly,  the  largest  increases  have 
occurred  in  the  budgets  of  those  com- 
mittees which  supposedly  have  been  "re- 
formed" with  new  chairmen. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  suggested  that  any 
Member  who  does  not  agree  with  the 
amounts  granted  to  each  committee 
could  demand  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
issue.  I  think,  however,  we  all  know  that 
this  would  be  futile  in  view  of  the  major- 
ity held  by  the  party  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  would  also  be  futile  in  the 
sense  that  even  if  we  vote,  we  are  not 
likely  to  change  the  amounts  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Nevertheless.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  the 
Congress  Is  ever  to  regain  the  respect  of 
the  American  people  we  have  got  to  do 
a  much  better  job  of  keeping  our  own 
house  in  order  than  is  evidenced  by  these 
resolutions  passed  here  today. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  list  of  the  committee  authorizations 
just  passed  and  the  amounts  and  per- 
centage increases  over  the  previous  year's 
autliorizations.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' reading: 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 

AGRICULTURE   TO   FILE   REPORT 
ONH.R.  4296 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  42S6,  a  bill 
to  adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  pm-- 
chase  levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to 
provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per 
centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  adjust- 
ments for  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  COMMITTtt  AUTHORIZATIONS 
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EXPRESSING  APPROVAL  OF  CON- 
GRESS OP  AMENDMENT  TO  1955 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 
AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  IS- 
RAEL CONCERNING  CIVIL  USES  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  PROPOSED  BY 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMIS- 
SION JANUARY  14,  1975 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  114) 
expressing  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
of  the  amendment  to  the  1955  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  proposed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on 
January  14,  1975,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  In  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rfs.  114 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcpraentativcs 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Its  approval  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  1955  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  submitted  in  the  January 
14,  1975,  letters  from  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  merely  expresses  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  to  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  in  civil  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  Only  an  extension  of  the  existing 
research  agreement  is  involved— nothing 
else. 

Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  the 
agreement,  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1955,  does  not  permit  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  a  nuclear  power  reactor  to  Israel.  The 
e.xtension  has  nothing  to  do  with  last 
year's  proposal  along  that  line.  This 
agreement  deals  with  a  small  5-megawatt 
research  reactor  and  with  exchanges  of 


unclassified  technical  Information  and 
radioisotopes  for  medical  and  other  ap- 
plications. 

The  agreement  will  expii-e  on  April  11 
of  this  year  unless  extended.  All  material 
and  equipment  transferred  to  Israel  im- 
der  the  agieement  is  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  There  has  been  no  indi- 
cation of  any  attempt  to  divert  any  such 
material  under  this  agreement  to  mili- 
tary pmposes.  The  extended  agreement 
also  hicludes  an  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  which  places  formally  on  the 
record  the  long-standing  mutual  tmder- 
standing  that  "peaceful  uses"  do  not 
include  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  the 
development  of  such  devices,  regardless 
of  their  intended  uses.  Thus,  no  material, 
equipment,  or  devices  furnished  imder 
this  agreement  could  be  used  for  such 
purposes. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
This  program  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  State  of  Israel  In  bringing  to  them 
the  advantages  of  nuclear  medicine,  food 
iiTadiation,  and  other  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy.  In  return,  the  United  States  re- 
ceives some  economic  return  from  the 
sales  of  equipment  and  materials,  and 
the  results  of  research  efforts  by  Israel's 
scientists  and  engineers,  but  more  im- 
portantly a  furthering  of  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  that  nation  which  have  been 
instrmnental  in  somewhat  calming  the 
tensions  in  that  troubled  region  of  the 
world.  I  ask  your  support  for  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Air.  PRICE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  Uie 
gentleman  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
take  this  time  to  express  my  support  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  dlsthiguished 
gentleman  from  nUnois  (Mr  Price) 
relative  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  114  expressing  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  of  the  amendment  to  the  1955 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Goveniment  of  tiie  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Israel 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
proposed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion on  January  14.  1975.  and  I  would 
hke  to  urge  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  that  my  remarks  can-y 
with  them  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ii^ton  Post  of  March  10.  1975,  entitled 
A  Nuclear  Iran?" 
The  material  refemed  to  foUows: 

A  NucLEAK  Iran? 
Tlie  proposed  sale  of  eight  nuclear  powe- 
plants  to  Iran  requires  the  closest  scrutiny 
In  order  to  assiwe  that  the  deal  won't  permit 
or  lead  Iran  to  make  lt«  own  nuclear  bombs 
It  may  be  a  bit  embarrassing  for  Washlnrton 
to  push  the  question,  since  Iran  is  not  only 
ft  major  economic  partner  but  a  country  with 
which    we   have,    in   Dr.    Kissinger's   words 
very  deep  political  bonds."  But  it  is  essen- 
tial all  the  same. 

Iran  has  signed  the  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  (NPT),  a  pledge  of  nuclear  ab- 
sWnence.  But  wheth^  the  NRTs  Inhibitions 
are  consistent  with  the  Shah's  amblOoiM  Is 
increasln^y  a  question.  A  ajrmpatlMttc  ape- 
claUst.  Georgetown's  Alvki  J.  OottreU,  notes 
that  Iiuit  year  when  Frimce  promised  ta  sup- 
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ply  Iran  with  five  nuclear  power  plants,  'This 
immediately  raised  speculation  about  the 
Shah's  arms  policy.  He  was  reported  by  the 
Journal  'Les  Informations'  as  saying  that 
Iran  not  only  wanted  nucleax  weapons  but 
that  she  would  acquire  them  quickly.  This 
statement  was  latei-  denied,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Indian  nuclear  test  caused  some 
alarm  in  Tehran,  and  if  India  were  to  ac- 
quire atomic  weaponry  it  is  likely  that  Iran 
would  ti-y  to  follow  sxiit.  French  officials  are 
reported  as  saying  that  Prance  will  have  vir- 
tually no  control  over  the  reactors  or  the 
enriched  lu-anium  that  will  be  supplied  to 
Iran.  With  the  right  kind  of  knowledge,  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  for  Iran  to  con- 
struct low-yield  nuclear  weapons." 

Has  the  horse  already  been  stolen?  France, 
not  itself  being  an  NPT  signatory,  is  not  in  a 
position  even  to  ask  for  enforcement  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  "safe- 
guards" against  military  diversion  called  for 
by  the  NPT.  But  it  is  the  United  States  own 
policy  which  is  at  Issue  now.  Dr.  Kissinger, 
while  explaining  that  reactors  supplied  to 
Iran  would  be  subject  to  "safeguards  that 
are  appropriate"  to  the  NPT.  said  that  "it  Is 
not  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  spread  nuclear  technology  around'  the 
world. 

But  could  it  be  an  inadvertent  or  reluctant 
policy?  The  IAEA  salegijards,  many  experts 
believe,  are  inadequate  to  balk  a  determined 
cheater.  That  Is  why  the  United  States  has 
been  hoping  to  get  the  handful  of  suppliers 
of  nuclear  reactors  (incUidlng  France)  to 
impose  tighter  safeguards  on  their  own. 
Proud,  nationalistic  nations  like  Iran,  how- 
ever, tend  to  see  such  tighter  safeguards  as 
infringements  on  their  sovereignty.  The 
Shah,  for  Instance,  has  said  that  in  10  years 
Iran  will  need  the  same  military  potential 
that  Britain  and  France  possess  today.  And 
that  is  why  the  United  States  ought  to  in- 
duce Iran  to  agree  that  spent  nuclear  fuel 
will  be  shipped  abroad  for  reprocessing,  and 
not  left  In  Iran  where  it  might  be  used  to 
make  nuclear  weapons.  That  particular  safe- 
guard is  not  required  by  NPT,  but  it  should 
be  required  by  the  United  States.  Fortun- 
ately, the  Issue  has  not  yet  been  foreclosed. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  ticklish  position. 
Even  as  It  tries  to  persuade  non-nuclear  na- 
tions to  sign  and  ratify  the  NPT,  it  is  trying 
to  get  the  more  advanced  and/or  ambitious 
among  those  nations  to  accept  safeguards 
more  stringent  than  those  imposed  \inder 
the  NPT.  To  square  this  circle  is  no  simple 
task.  But  the  main  goal  must  be  kept  In 
mind;  to  do  everything  possible  to  ensure 
that  that  the  nuclear  club  does  not  expand. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Record  show  just  a  few  of  the  items  that 
are  involved  in  this  special  modest  re- 
search reactor,  and  they  are  as  follows: 

Question  1 :  What  changes  are  being  made 
In  the  research  agreement? 

Answer:  None.  The  agreement  Is  simply 
being  extended  for  two  years. 

Question  2:  How  much  enriched  xiranlum 
ii  in  each  fuel  load  for  the  research  reactor? 

Answer:  6  kilograms. 

Question  3:  Suppose  the  agreement  is  not 
extended.  What  are  the  consequences? 

Answer:  Tlie  reactor  and  special  nuclear 
material  will  continue  to  be  protected  under 
safeguards  arrangement.'>.  The  cooperative 
program  between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  for  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  has  been  In  being  since  I95S  and  will 
simply  come  to  an  end. 

Question  4.  What  safeguards  arrangements 
apply  to  the  research  agreement  with  Israel? 

Answer:  The  safeguards  of  the  lutema- 
lional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  apply. 
In  addition,  the  UJ3.  has  bilateral  safeguards 
rights  in  the  event  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  IAEA  safeguards  arrangements.  Also,  ap- 
proval by  the  VS.  would  be  required  before 
the  used  fuel  Is  processed.  At  the  present 


time,  none  of  the  used  fuel  has  been  reproc- 
es.sed. 

Question  6:  What  amounts  of  plutonlum 
are  available  from  the  used  fuel  If  it  is  re- 
processed? 

Answer:  Negligible  amounts.  If  the  re- 
actor were  used  around  the  clock  at  the 
liighest  efficiency  possible,  approximately  2',i 
gram.s  of  plutonlum  would  be  produced  a 
year.  It  would  take  of  the  order  of  5,000 
grams  of  plutonlum  to  produce  one  sophisti- 
cated weapon.  Therefore,  if  the  reactor  were 
used  aroimd  the  clock  and  if  all  of  the  used 
fuel  were  reprocessed,  it  would  take  thou- 
sands of  years  to  produce  enough  plutonlum 
for  a  weapon.  At  the  present  time,  none  of 
the  fuel  has  yet  been  reprocessed  and  Israel 
does  not  have  reprocessing  capability. 

Question  6:  What  is  the  size  of  the  re- 
actor which  i.s  covered  by  this  agreement  for 
cooperation? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  very  small  5  megawatt 
thermal  researcii  reactor.  This  Is  the  low- 
est level  reactor  which  is  subject  to  the 
congressional  review  procedures  for  Inter- 
national nuclear  agreements  which  were  en- 
acted last  year. 

Question  7.  Does  Israel  have  any  other 
research  reactors? 

Answer:  Yes.  There  is  the  Dimona  reactor 
which  is  over  5  times  larger  than  the  re- 
search reactor  covered  under  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  That  reactor 
was  supplied  by  France  and  it  is  not  under 
the  controls  of  the  IAEA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  merely  to  endorse  the 
statement  that  has  just  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Price)  and  to  join  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previou.s  question  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  concurrent  i-e.solution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 

Ml*.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  a  similar  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  expressing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  of  the  amendment 
to  the  1955  "Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Israel  concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  proposed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  January  14, 1975,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  considei*ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concun-ent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res  15 

Rciolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  its  approval  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  1955  "Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy"  submitted  In  the  January  14, 
1975,  letters  from  the  United  States  Atomic 


Energy  Commission  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  concmTent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concui'rent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  114)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution just  concmTed  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RESOLUTION 
TO  COUNTERACT  ARAB  DISCRIMI- 
NATION 

<Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  57  Membere  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  convene  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time,  a  meeting  of  the  heads 
of  all  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment an  efifective  program  to  counteract 
Arab  discrimination  against  American 
business  firms  which  do  business  with 
Isi-ael  or  have  top-level  Jewish  em- 
ployees. 

Recent  reports  of  blacklisting  Ameri- 
can firms  by  Arab  nations  have  gener- 
ated many  pubhc  statements  deploring 
such  discrimination,  including  a  forth- 
right statement  from  the  President,  but 
further  action  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough 
to  deplore  discrimination  when  it  cor- 
tinues  to  be  implemented.  The  Congress 
should  speak  out  and  order  Government 
procedm-es  to  protect  American  business 
and  assure  that  there  will  be  no  ofQcial  or 
imofBcial,  direct  or  indirect,  cooperation 
by  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government. 

The  blacklisting  policy  of  Ai-ab  nations 
is  repugnant  to  the  basic  ideals  of  our 
Nation  and  an  immediate  response  is 
called  for,  by  the  Arab  intimidation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  have  participated  in 
this  blacklisting  policy  is  important  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  set  forth  clear 
guidelines  to  prevent  future  blacklisting 
of  American  firms  which  have  Jewish  in- 
dividuals in  important  responsible  corpo- 
rate positions  or  which  do  business  with 
the  State  of  Israel. 

This  is  not  just  an  issue  of  protecting 
certain  banks,  financial  houses,  contrac- 
tors or  other  firms  competing  for  access 
to  business  opportunities  in  Arab  or  oil- 
wealthy  nations.  That  must  be  \mder- 
stood.  This  proposed  resolution  is  a 
fundamental  statement  of  U.S.  policy 
against  discrimination  in  whatever  form 
it  Is  raised.  "Hie  resolution  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  Congi-ess  makes  clear  that  we 
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will  not  tolerate  or  turn  our  backs  on 
any  blacklist  or  any  attempt  to  single  out 
one  ethnic  or  religious  group  for  secon- 
dary treatment  whether  It  be  in  inter- 
national commerce  or  the  exercise  of 
basic  human  rights. 

The  number  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  involved  in  internationsQ 
commerce  is  surprisingly  large.  The  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  I  have 
identified  so  far  include  the  following: 

Departments:  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Healtli, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Justice,  Labor, 
State,  Transportation,  Treasui-y. 

Agencies:  ACTION,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Federal  Reserve  System,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
Export  Administration  Review  Board, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  National 
Advisorj'  Coimcil  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board, 
Trade  Epanslon  Act  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation, U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

The  above  list  is  undoubtedly  not  a 
complete  listing  of  those  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  input 
into  domestic  and  international  com- 
merce and  the  poUcies  affecting  a  free 
flow  of  commerce  but  it  is  a  starting 
point  for  the  convening  of  the  Presi- 
dential conference  contemplated  by  my 
resolution. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
should  provide  additional  leadership  at 
such  a  conference  by  stating  our  inten- 
tions to  prosecute  those  who  have  vio- 
lated the  law  and  future  policies  for  mon- 
itoring agency  activities  in  this  area 
throughout  the  Government. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  the 
Arab  blacklist  is  evident  and  the  wide 
support  which  this  proposed  legislation 
has  generated  in  the  past  few  days  is 
evidence  that  the  mood  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  favors  swift  action.  I 
urge  the  appropriate  committees  and 
leadership  of  the  House  to  move  quickly 
on  this  concurrent  resolution  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  serious- 
ness of  our  purpose  to  stop  this  blatant 
act  of  discrimination  by  the  Arab 
nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  list  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  cosponsors  of  this 
concmrent  resolution: 

List  op  Cosponsors 

Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (D-N.Y.) ,  Hon.  Jerome 
A.  Ambro  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Prank  Anuunzio 
(D-IU.),  Hon.  Herman  Badillo  (D-N.Y.)  Hon 
Mario  Biaggl  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Jonathan  B. 
Bmgham  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  John  M.  Brademas 
(D-Ind.).  Hon.  WUllam  M.  Brodhead  (D- 
Mlch.) .  Hon.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  (D-Calif.) , 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass.),  Hon.  John 
Conyers  (D-Mlch.).  Hon.  James  C.  Corman 
(D-Callf.),  Hon.  Robert  P.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.) . 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Duncan    (D-Oreg),  Hon.  Don  Edwards 


(D-Callf .) ,  Hon.  Joshua  Ellberg  (D-Pa.) .  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (R-N.Y.) ,  Hon.  Donald  M. 
Fraser  (D-Mlnn.).  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Gllman 
(R-N.Y.),  Hon.  Gilbert  Glide  (R-Md.),  Hon. 
Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.),  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Holtzman  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten. 
Jr.  (R-Wisc). 

Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  John 
J.  LaFalce  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Clarence  D.  Long 
(D-Md.),  Hon.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (D- 
Mass.) .  Hon.  Joseph  M.  McDade  (R-Pa.) ,  Hon. 
Matthew  F.  McHugh  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Norman 
Y.  Mineta  (D-Callf.).  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Mlnish 
(D-N.J),  Hon.  Parren  J.  MitcheU  (D-Md.), 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Robert 
N.  C.  Nix  (D-Pa.),  Hon.  George  M.  O'Brien 
(R-IU.),  Hon.  Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.), 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.) ,  Hon.  Charles  B. 
Rangel  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees  (D- 
Calif.),  Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wisc.) .  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.) ,  Hon.  Peter 
W  Rodip.o,  Jr.  (D-N.J.).  Hon  Roliert  A.  Roe 
(D-N.J.).  Hon.  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  (D- 
N.Y.),  Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain  (D-R.I.>, 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D-Md.),  Hon.  James 
H.  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-Colo.),  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (D-IU.),  Hon. 
Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Waxinan  (D-Callf.),  Hon.  Charles  Wilson  (D- 
Tex),  Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-N.Y.),  Hon. 
Sidney  R  Yates  (D-Ill.) ,  Hon.  Leo  C.  Zeferettl 
(D-N.Y.),  Hon.  Bob  Wilson  (R-Callf.). 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  173 

Whereas  there  Is  an  announced  Arab  boy- 
cotting and  blacklisting  of  American  busi- 
ness organizations  which  have  Jewish  In- 
dividuals serving  In  positions  of  major  re- 
sponsibility or  which  do  business  with  Israel; 

Whereas  such  discriminatory  action  Is  ob- 
noxious to  American  ideals  and  the  American 
way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  an  immediate  response  to  this 
exercise  In  harassment  Is  essential  in  order 
to  protect  our  free  and  open  democratic  so- 
ciety and  the  free  enterprise  system:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
convene,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  a  meet- 
lug  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  Im- 
plementing an  effective  program  of  action 
to  counteract  Arab  discrimination  against 
American  business  organizations  which  have 
Jewish  individuals  serving  in  responsible 
positions  or  which  do  business  with  Israel. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  INDIA  ANT 
PAKISTAN 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hoyse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24.  the  Ford  administration 
removed  the  10-year-old  arms  embargo 
for  Pakistan  and  India.  The  official  State 
Depai-tment  announcement  stated  clearly 
that  "we  do  not  intend  to  stimulate  an 
arms  race"  in  the  Asian  subcontinent. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Atherton 
explained  to  the  public  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  India  had  any  interest  in 
U.S.  mihtary  equipment,  and  recalled 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  had 
expressed  an  interest  only  in  "defensive" 
U.S.  items  such  an  antitank  and  antiair- 
craft weapons.  Less  than  2  weeks  have 
gone  by,  and  the  press  has  reported  on 
pressures  from  the  Indian  mihtary  for 
U.S.  aircraft  for  India's  only  aircraft 


carrier,  for  helicopters,  air-to-air  mis- 
siles, air  cargo  transport  planes;  from 
the  Pakistan  military  for  Phantom  Jet 
bombers,  supersonic  jet  fighters,  and  even 
submarines.  Not  all  of  the  pressures 
which  could  spark  another  destructive 
arms  race  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
however,  come  from  South  Asia. 

Tlie  Texas-based  LTV  Aerospace  Corp.. 
in  the  words  of  one  executive  branch  of- 
ficial, has  put  "intense  pressure"  on  the 
administration  to  permit  sale  of  LTV's 
A-7  fighter-bomber  to  Pakistan.  LTV 
has  sought  State  Department  pel-mis- 
sion to  take  senior  Pakistani  Air  Force 
officials  to  its  Dallas  headquarters  to  view 
classified,  technical  data  concerning  the 
A-7  which  is  not  presently  licensable  for 
export.  The  State  Department  has  re- 
fused— so  far — to  allow  LTV  to  disclose 
this  classified  data  concerning  one  of 
America's  most  accm-ate  strike  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department 
should  be  commended  for  resisting  pres- 
sures— whatever  their  origins — to  dis- 
close classified  information  to  foreign 
powers  in  order  to  spur  sales  of  sophisti- 
cated weai>ons.  All  too  often  administra- 
tions have  caved  in  to  such  pressures.  In- 
deed, the  very  decision  by  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration to  renew  aims  sales  to  India 
and  Pakistan  was  the  result  of  years  of 
presure  from  Pakistan  to  do  so.  Congress 
must  watch  the  South  Asian  arms  situa- 
tion closely  to  see  that  this  administra- 
tion does  not  cave  in  to  pressures  to  sell 
sophisticated,  offensive  weapons  that 
could  set  off  a  repetition  of  the  1965  war 
between  India  and  Pakistan  in  which 
both  sides  used  U.S.  weapons. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ALFRED  E. 
DRISCOLL 

(Mr.  FORSYTHE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
briefly  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  former 
New  Jersey  Gov.  Alfred  E.  DriscoU  who 
passed  away  Sunday,  March  9. 

Governor  Driscoll  was  a  friend  and 
companion  to  New  Jersey  and  the  news 
of  his  death  is  a  profound  loss  not  only 
for  me  personally  but  also  for  the  people 
of  New  Jersey.  Governor  Driscoll  was  one 
of  New  Jersey's  youngest  Governors  at 
his  election  in  1946,  and  was  New  Jersey's 
first  two-term  Governor.  During  his 
terms.  Governor  Driscoll  was  instru- 
mental in  revising  the  State  constitution 
and  reforming  the  court  system. 

Alfred  Driscoll  was  also  known  as  the 
"Father  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike." 
He  considered  highway  safety  a  major ' 
problem  and  was  instinimental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  completion  of  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  as  well  as  initiating 
the  construction  of  the  Garden  State 
Parkway.  Governor  Driscoll  headed  the 
turnpike  authority  since  1970 — a  post  he 
regarded  as  a  "labor  of  love." 

Governor  DriscoU  was  a  great  New 
Jersey  statesmen  and  his  passing  is  of 
great  sorrow  for  all  New  Jersey ans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
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and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  passing  of  the  late  Honorable 
Alfred  E.  IJriscoll. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  DETERIO- 
RATING SYSTEM  OF  RAILROAD 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
EcKHARDT).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  is  recognized  for  30 
mi  lutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
is  presently  confronted  with  a  staggering 
variety  of  serious  problems,  not  the  least 
of  which  are  a  skyrocketing  rate  of  un- 
employment and  a  steadily  deteriorating 
system  of  railroad  transportation.  These 
two  problems.  Interrelated  in  ways,  sug- 
gest to  me  that  we  in  Congress  now 
should  set  forth  our  priorities  in  a  clear 
and  reasonable  manner. 

One  priority  is  to  fine  tune  and  focus 
squarely  on  our  job  programs.  Exactly 
what  is  their  puipose — simply  to  make 
work  or  is  it  to  produce  useful 
byproducts? 

Another  priority  certainly  is  to  get  the 
railroads  rolling.  In  the  Northeast  we 
are  looking  at  the  probable  abandoiunent 
of  railroads.  In  the  West  we  see  deferred 
maintenance  today  that  could  lead  to 
abandonment  tomorrow. 

What  we  should  be  aiming  at  is  not 
abandonment  but  rehabilitation.  For  a 
change,  let  us  talk  about  making  the  rail- 
roads usable  and  manageable. 

The  villages  and  towns  and  cities  that 
rely  on  railroads  cannot  do  this  for 
themselves.  Lincoln  suggested : 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or 
cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves  in  their 
eeparate  and  Individual  capacities. 

What  better  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
duct "the  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  put  to  work  re- 
building our  Nation's  railroad  rights- 
of-way,  unemployed  railroad  workers  and 
others  who  have  suffered  job  losses  dur- 
ing these  times  of  high  unemployment. 
To  do  this,  my  bill  would  make  an  in- 
vestment in  our  Nation's  railroad  rights- 
of-way.  It  also  makes  sure  that  the  public 
Interest  in  this  investment  is  properly 
protected  by  necessary  safeguards. 

My  legislation  does  not  represent  a 
long-range  solution  to  either  problem — 
unemployment  or  railroads — but  It  does 
offer  an  important  initial  step  toward 
re.solving  both  difficulties.  Most  Impor- 
tant, this  bill  would  mean  action,  and 
action  is  what  the  people  rightfully  ex- 
pect of  us. 

My  biU  Is  designed  to  employ  over  50,- 
000  maintenance-of-way  workers  to  re- 
build railroad  track  and  roadbeds — a  vi- 
tal step  if  we  are  to  improve  rail  service 
in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  this 
bill  would  help  achieve  our  national  goal 


of  putting  people  to  work  on  jobs  that 
will  stimulate  our  economy  and  expand 
work  opportunities  in  private  industry. 

The  fact  that  the  economic  health  of 
this  country  is  dependent  on  rail  service 
is  most  evident  when  you  realize  that 
railroads  serve  over  45,000  communities 
nationally,  employ  over  500,000  persons, 
pay  $500  million  in  taxes  a  year,  handle 
60  percent  of  shipments  by  manufactur- 
ers, transport  70  percent  of  coal  used 
domestically,  and  make  annual  purchases 
of  more  than  $4  bilUon. 

However,  the  railroad  industry  simply 
does  not  have  the  manpower  it  needs  to 
restore  its  right-of-way  to  the  degree 
necessary  for  railroads  to  once  again 
become  a  viable  transportation  alterna- 
tive. At  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  rail- 
road industry  employed  approximately 
400,000  people  to  maintain  their  rights- 
of-way;  today  they  employ  little  more 
than  90,000  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  over  205,000  miles 
of  track  in  the  United  States. 

Yet,  the  railroad  industry  has  been 
forced  to  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  forms  of  transportation  which 
have  been  heavily  subsidized  with  Gov- 
ernment support.  For  example,  the  air- 
line industry  does  not  have  to  finance 
the  high  cost  of  running  airports — the 
Government  does  that  for  them.  The 
trucking  industry  has  the  benefit  of  the 
Government-consti-ucted  modem  inter- 
state highway  system  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  high  speed  right-of-way  for 
intercity  truck  and  passenger  traffic  fi- 
nanced with  90  percent  Federal  money. 
The  railroad  Industry  has  none  of  these 
benefits  and  must  run  their  own  train 
stations  and  rebuild  and  maintain  their 
own  roadbeds. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  this  Congress  to  correct  the  Inequit- 
ies in  the  distribution  of  Government  fi- 
nancial support  for  transportation  in 
this  country.  We  have  Ignored  those 
transportation  economists  who  have 
pointed  out  to  us  in  the  past  that  one 
reason  rail  sei-vice  is  on  the  decline  Is 
because  rail  transportation  has  received 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all 
tran.sportation  funds  expended  by  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  United 
States.  Other  experts  have  indicated  that 
rail  transportation  "can  move  most 
goods  in  volume  between  the  same  points 
with  less  than  one-third  the  fuel,  one- 
third  the  air  pollution,  one-sixth  the 
casualties  and  one-tenth  the  land." 

How  can  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
importance  that  an  efficient  rail  system 
can  have  on  our  economic,  energy,  and 
environmental  programs  in  this  coun- 
try? 

This  Government  must  begin  to  put 
our  national  priorities  in  perspective. 
Unemployment  is  soaring,  almost  8  mil- 
lion Americans  are  out  of  work  and  the 
financially  crippled  railroad  Industry  was 
forced  to  lay  off  approximately  21,000 
employees  in  January  of  this  year.  This 
was  the  largest  monthly  di'op  in  rail 
employment  in  a  nonstrike  period  in  15 
years. 

Upon  close  examination,  a  definite 
parallel  exists  between  the  decline  of 
our  railroad  industry  and  the  decline  in 
our  economy.  Only  through  this  recog- 


nition will  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
effect  that  efficient  rail  service  has  on 
our  national  unemployment  rate  which 
could  go  as  high  as  10  percent  this  year. 
The  Congress  will  shortly  consider 
legislation  that  would  authorize  up  to 
$5  billion  a  year  for  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment programs.  I  cannot  believe  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  would  au- 
thorize such  a  large  expenditure  with- 
out giving  some  thought  to  the  kind  of 
jobs  we  create.  What  we  need  to  give 
priority  to  are  jobs  that  will  fui-ther 
stimulate  our  economy  and  be  a  wise 
investment  for  the  future.  Surely,  re- 
building roadbeds  to  improve  rail  serv- 
ice makes  much  more  sense  than  putting 
people  to  work  raking  leaves,  cleaning 
streets,  or  maintaining  public  buildings. 
Rebuilding  our  railroad  rights-of-way  is 
a  better  use  of  hard-earned  taxpayer 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation available  to  move  heavy  vol- 
wne  goods  to  market  is  rail  transporta- 
tion. Without  it,  the  auto  industry  would 
collapse  in  a  week,  coal  could  not  be 
cheaply  transported  and  agricultural 
goods  would  dramatically  increase  in 
cost. 

While  the  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
not  solve  all  our  problems,  it  will  create 
the  type  of  productive  jobs  that  wiU  stim- 
ulate our  economy,  improve  rail  service 
and,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  creation  of  more 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  idly  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  economic  recovery 
of  our  railroads — if  we  do  so  it  may  be 
too  late — we  need  action  and  we  need  It 
now.  I  believe  the  proposal  I  introduce 
today  could  be  the  spark  that  begins  a 
new  era  of  efficient  rail  service  in  this 
counti-y  and  an  upturn  in  our  economy. 
Congressman  Fred  Rooney,  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  has 
promised  early  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  count 
on  speedy  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  received  tre- 
mendously encouraging  support  from 
Government  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, railroad  labor  and  railroad  man- 
agement. With  their  help  and  the  help  of 
my  colleagues  in  tlie  House,  I  am  con- 
fident we  can  claim  our  first  victory  in 
our  battle  for  a  more  stable  economy.  In 
particular,  I  have  already  received  state- 
ments of  support  from  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  I  in- 
clude these  statements,  together  with  the 
text  of  my  legislation,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Comments  op  Stepiie:j  Ailes,  President  or 
THE  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
ON  Tire  "Railhoad  Right-of-way  Improve- 
ment Act  op  1975" — A  Proposal  of  Con- 
gressman H.  John  Heinz  III 
The  railroad  industry  would  welcome  leg- 
islation of  this  kind.  It  would  attack  in  a 
meaningful  and  constructive  way  not  Just 
one,   but   two,   problems  of   serious   public 
concern.  It  would  help  case  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  by  furnishing  the  means  to  pro- 
vide work  for  furloughed  and  other  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers.  And,  Importantly, 
the  work  to  be  performed  Is  vital  and  sorely 
needed  in  the  public  Interest. 

Many  railroads  have  been  forced  for  finan- 
cial reasons  to  defer  maintenance  and  up- 
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keep  of  their  rights-of-way.  Of  course,  the 
resulting  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice the  railroads  are  able  to  offer  the  pub- 
lic is  a  source  of  critical  concern  not  only 
to  the  railroads  and  their  customers  but  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Heinz's  bill  is  a  constructive  approach 
t.i  both  the  unemployment  problem  and  the 
ilght-of-way  problem. 

Statement  by  Mr.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin, 
National  Legislative  Representative, 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees 

We  have  reviewed  legislation  that  Con- 
gressman Heinz  is  Introducing  today  which 
Is  designed  to  upgrade  track  and  roadbeds 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  remove  people 
from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 

We  fully  support  the  goals  contained  In 
this  legislation  because  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  relieving  unemployment  and  mak- 
ing long  overdue  repairs  to  these  railroad 
facilities. 

United  Transportation  UNioif, 

Washington,  March  10,  1975. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  HI, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Heinz:  I  have  received 
a  draft  of  the  bill  you  propose  to  introduce 
to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  create  employment  op- 
portunities In  rebuilding  the  nation's  rail- 
road rights  of  way. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation, since  Improved  railroad  rights-of- 
way  will  provide  faster  transportation  and 
a  safer  place  for  our  members  to  work. 

After  I  have  had  an  opportiuiity  to  com- 
pletely analyze  your  proposal,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  discuss  It  with  you,  and  later  on 
to  present  our  views  when  hearings  are 
scheduled. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Respectfully, 

J.  R.  "( Jim)  ■'  Snyder, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

H.R.  4622 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  assistance  to  create  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  rebuilding  the 
nation's  railroad  rights  of  way,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "RaUroad  Right  of 
Way  Improvement  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Part  V  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"railroad  right  op  way  improvement 

"Sec.  520.  (a)(1)'  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  (A)  there  is  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
an  urgent  national  interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  methods  for  conserving 
energy,  taking  into  account  environmental 
considerations,  (B)  the  railroads  of  the  na- 
tion are  in  increasingly  poor  financial  con- 
dition, (C)  railroad  rights  of  way  through- 
out the  country  have  deteriorated  substan- 
tially in  recent  years,  (D)  unemployment 
among  railroad  workers  Is  high,  with  no  signs 
of  lessening  In  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
(E)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  create  mean- 
ingfiu  employment  opportunities  in  a  way 
which  will  serve  the  Interests  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

'■(2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide,  during  thnes  of  high  unem- 
pioyment.  assistance  to  create  employment 
opportunities  In  rebuilding  the  nation's  rail- 
road rights  of  way. 


"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  upon  application  from  eligible 
applicants  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  in  order  to  make  financial 
assistance  available  during  times  of  high  un- 
employment for  the  purposes  of  providing 
employment  for  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed persons,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)(2)(C),  In  jobs  maintaining 
or  rebuilding  railroad  rights  of  way  (Includ- 
ing bridges  and  trestles)  necessary  to  im- 
prove rail  service  and  training  and  manpower 
services  related  to  such  employment  which 
are  otherwise  unavailable. 

"(2)  The  funds  appropri.ited  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  expended  only  for  wages 
and  employment  benefits  to  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  applicable  labor  agreements 
existing  between  the  railroad  applicants  and 
the  Railroad  Labor  Brotherhoods  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  so  expended. 

"(3)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  by  regulation  necessary  procedures 
for  carrying  out  such  agreements,  including 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  deem  necessary  to  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  any  financial  as- 
sistance granted  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1(3)  of  part  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

"(2)  (A)  No  further  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national  unem- 
ployment (seasonally  adjusted)  has  receded 
below  4.5  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months  except' as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
Secretary's  determination  under  this  sub- 
section, the  rate  of  national  unemployment 
(seasonally  adjusted)  equals  or  exceeds  4.5 
per  centum  for  three  consecutive  months, 
the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions ol  subparagraph  (A),  resume  the 
obligation  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  until  a  new  determination  has 
been  made  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  determining  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  and  take  Into  consideration  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  any 
determination  required  by  paragraph  (2).  he 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall 
publish  such  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register.  At  such  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  further 
steps  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(e)(1)  Financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
tion which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  appli- 
cant and  which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Any  such  application  shall  set  forth 
a  railroad  maintenance  of  way  employment 
program  designed,  in  times  of  high  unem- 
pioyment,  to  provide  employment  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  in  such 
Jobs  and,  where  appropriate,  training  and 
manpower  services  related  to  such  employ- 
ment which  are  otherwise  unavailable. 

"(2)  Any  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  a  railroad  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployment program  under  this  section  shaU 
contain  such  assurances  and  be  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  consistent  with 


the  puipose  and  provisions  of  this  section, 
including — 

"(A)  certification  that  sufficient  material 
exists  or  will  exist  to  perform  the  necessary 
maintenance  or  construction; 

"(B)  assurances  that  the  eligible  appli- 
cants will  not  substitute  Jobs  provided  under 
this  section  for  existing  railroad  Jobs; 

"(C)  assurances  that  employment  priority 
will  be  given — 

"(i)  first,  to  persons  who  were  formerly 
employed  to  maintain  or  rebuild  railroad 
rights-of-way.  who  are  now  unemployed, 
and  for  whom  employment  opportunities 
would  not  otherwise  be  Immediately  avail- 
able, 

"(li)  second,  to  other  unemployed  railroad 
workers,  and 

"(ill)  third,  to  individuals  registered  on 
the  State  unemployment  rolls;  and 

"(D)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe. 

"(f)  (1)  An  application  (or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof)  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  may  be  approved  only  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  give  preference — 

"(A)  to  railroads  in  reorganization  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and 

"(B)  to  railroads  with  high  density  freight 
lines,  and  lines  (Including  passenger  lines) 
with  serious  safety  hazards  or  substantial 
bottlenecks  in  rail  lines  and  yards. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  periodic  reviews  by  each  raUroad 
of  the  status  of  each  person  employed  under 
this  section  to  assure  that — 

"(A)  in  the  event  that  any  person  is  em- 
ployed under  this  section  and  the  railroad 
finds  that  the  Job  involved  will  not  provide 
sufficient  prospects  for  suitable  continued 
employment,  maximum  efforts  shall  be  made 
to  locate  employment  or  training  opportuni- 
ties providing  such  prospects,  and  such  per- 
son shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  hi 
securing  placement  in  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling:  and 
"(B)  as  the  rate  of  unemployment  ap- 
proaches the  objective  of  subsection  (d)(2) 
or  if  financial  assistance  will  otherwise  no 
longer  be  available  under  this  section,  maxi- 
mum efforts  shall  be  made  to  locate  employ- 
ment or  training  opportunities  not  supported 
under  this  section  for  each  person  employed 
inider  this  section,  and  each  such  person 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  in  se- 
curing placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  review  the  im- 
plementation of  the  procedures  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  six 
months  after  funds  are  first  obligated  under 
this  section  and  at  six-month  intervals 
thereafter. 

"(3)  From  funds  appropriated  to  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)  the  Secretary  may  reserve  such 
amount,  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  as- 
sisted  under  this  section  and  their  impact  on 
related  programs. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  least  annually  a  detailed  report 
setting  forth  the  activities  conducted  under 
this  section.  Including  information  derived 
from  evaluations  required  by  this  section, 
and  information  on  the  extent  to  which  (1) 
participants  in  such  activities  subsequently 
secure  and  retain  public  or  private  employ- 
ment or  participate  In  training  or  employ- 
ability  development  programs,  and  (2) 
segments  of  the  population  of  unemployed 
persons  are  provided  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 
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HOW  HUMANS  FALL  IN  LOVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  on  the  radio  I  heard  news  re- 
ports that  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
had  attacked  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  funding  a  scientific  study  of 
what  he  incorrectly  characterized  as 
"how  humans  fall  in  love  and  how  long 
they  stay  in  love." 

Unfortmiately  I  am  not  able  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  the  gentleman,  since 
I  have  not  myself  seen  a  copy  of  his  press 
release.  But  I  am  appalled  at  the  thought 
that  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  not  see  any  merit  ia 
such  a  study. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  and  social  problems  we 
must  face.  Marriages  which  no  longer 
work  are  a  problem  in  every  part  of  this 
country,  and  at  every  social  level,  includ- 
ing the  Congress  itself. 

What  Is  more  difficult  to  see  is  the 
tremendous  social  and  economic  costs  in- 
volved In  dissolving  a  marriage.  On  top 
of  the  obvious  costs,  such  as  attorney  fees 
and  court  costs,  there  are  the  less  obvious 
costs  of  the  breakup  of  a  mamage,  such 
as  the  expenses  of  maintaining  multiple 
homes,  resources  devoted  to  visitation, 
and  the  general  loss  of  productivity  dur- 
ing the  readjustment  process  most  peo- 
ple must  go  through. 

If  the  National  Science  Foundation 
can  fund  basic  social  scientific  research 
which  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the 
social  and  emotional  processes  which  are 
critical  to  basic  human  interdependence, 
then  I  believe  that  the  money  would  be 
well  spent. 

Perhaps,  If  such  knowledge  was  read- 
ily available  to  both  professional  coun- 
selors and  to  the  average  citizen  we 
would  find  that  many  marriages  which 
now  end  in  dissolution  could  be  restored. 
We  might  also  find  that  such  knowledge 
could  be  used  at  the  high  school  level  to 
help  prepare  our  children  to  face  their 
transition  Into  adulthood.  How  many 
foredoomed  marriages  which  might  be 
prevented  if  such  data  were  available 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  savings  in  dollars  as  well  as 
emotional  anguish  would  be  consider- 
able. 

There  is  still  a  stigma  in  our  society 
that  indicates  a  marriage  which  has  been 
dissolved  was  a  "failure."  That  stigma 
causes  urmecessary  grief  to  the  Individ- 
uals involved,  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion against  both  divorced  men  and 
women,  and  a  high  toll  In  self  esteem. 

I  believe  that  the  statistics  clearly 
show  that  the  institution  of  traditional 
marriage  is  undergoing  substantial 
change,  and  that  there  Is  an  obviously 
high  cost  Involved.  I  oppose  frivolous  ex- 
penditures, but  most  thinking  persons 
will  agree  that  basic  research  is  needed  in 
this  area,  and  I  applaud  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  addressing  that 
need. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  oppose  a 
wholly  imnecessary  expenditui-e.  I  sug- 


gest free  haircuts  for  Senators  and  be- 
low-cost limches — right  under  his  nose. 


A  BILL  AMENDING  THE  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  H.R.  3827,  a  bill 
amending  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  This  amendment  would  allow 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  a  rescission  request  submitted 
by  the  President.  The  efifect  of  congres- 
sional disapproval  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  amendment, 
would  be  to  make  the  money  requested 
for  rescission  immediately  available  for 
obligation.  The  amendment  also  would 
prohibit  the  administration  from  again 
withholding  the  same  funds  once  their 
rescission  was  disapproved  in  this  way. 
The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  the 
President  from  resubmitting  rescission 
requests  for  the  same  budget  authority, 
but  stipulates  that  he  may  not  withhold 
the  same  money  while  Congress  considers 
any  future  request  for  its  rescission.  The 
amendment  does  not  remove  the  45-day 
option  for  disapproval.  Neither  does  it 
in  any  way  affect  the  process  for  deal- 
ing with  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
as  prescribed  in  the  Impoimdment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
amendment  would         significantly 

strengthen  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
assert  Its  budgetary  prerogative.  It  Is 
hardly  debatable  that  the  administra- 
tion's spending  priorities  differ  markedly 
from  those  of  Congress.  It  also  should  be 
noted  that  for  many  federally  supported 
programs,  time  is  a  critical  factor.  Funds 
administered  In  conjunction  with  State 
agencies,  for  example,  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  planning  and  programing  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  A  rescission 
request  by  the  President,  under  present 
law,  adversely  affects  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  perform  theii-  duties  because  a 
portion  of  their  anticipated  revenue  is 
frozen  for  45  days. 

Municipalities  counting  on  Federal 
funding  for  community  improvements 
such  as  hospital  construction  and  waste 
water  treatment  facilities  endure  much 
hardship  and  xmcertainty  over  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  money.  I  know  of  In- 
stances in  which  towns  have  held  suc- 
cessful bond  issue  elections  for  much 
needed  hospitals,  pmxhased  land,  em- 
ployed architects  and  engineers,  and 
qualified  for  Federal  grants  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  only  to  find  the 
Federal  money  frozen  because  of  a  re- 
scission request.  Delays  like  those  ex- 
perienced because  of  the  Hill-Burton 
rescission  request  were  both  painful  and 
costly  to  many  commimitles. 

Agriculture  is  another  area  that  often 
demands  Immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion to  make  funds  available  for  certain 
purposes.  If  the  President  disagrees  with 
Congress  over  the  advisability  of  obli- 
gating the  funds  as  appropriated,  he 


might  request  a  rescission,  the  disap- 
proval of  which  would  take  45  days  of 
continuous  session.  The  Congress  could 
thus  be  thwarted  if  its  action  were  tied 
to  planting  or  harvesting  seasons,  mar- 
ket fluctuations,  or  any  number  of  other 
time  considerations. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  would 
give  to  Congress  a  needed  alternative  to 
guarantee  that  its  budgetary  priorities 
will  be  carried  out.  It  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  take  positive  action  to  expedite 
the  obligation  of  appropriated  moneys 
when  such  action  is  deemed  necessary. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
is  Indeed  landmark  legislation,  and  Is 
laudible  for  its  affirmation  of  Congress 
budgetary  prerogative  in  the  face  of  al- 
most ninaway  executive  power.  This  ad- 
dition would  provide  Congress  one  more 
alternative  in  Its  consideration  of  Presi- 
dential requests  to  rescind  budget  au- 
thority, and  would  serve  to  notify  the 
people  and  the  executive  branch  of  its 
willingness  to  meet  and  execute  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  spending  America's  tax 
dollars. 

The  te.xt  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.B.  4595 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  permit  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  to  disapprove  any 
rescission  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
thereby  to  make  the  funds  involved  Im- 
mediately available  without  waiting  for 
the  expiration  of  the  45 -day  period  during 
which  such  rescission  otherwise  would  be 
effective 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1012  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Disapproval  Prior  to  Expiration  of 
45-Dat  Period. — The  Congress  may  by  con- 
current resolution  disapprove  In  whole  or  In 
part  any  proposed  rescission  or  reservation  of 
budget  authority  set  forth  in  a  special  mes- 
sage at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  4S-day  period,  and,  in  the 
event  of  such  disapproval,  the  rescission  or 
reservation  shall  cease  Immediately  to  the 
extent  disapproved.  The  effect  of  such  dis- 
approval shall  be  to  make  available  for  Im- 
mediate obligation  the  budget  authority  In- 
volved, and  shall  preclude  the  President  or 
any  other  Federal  officer  or  employee  from 
causing  such  budget  authority  to  be  unobli- 
gated pending  congressional  action  with  re-' 
spect  to  any  subsequent  proposed  rescission 
or  reservation  set  forth  In  a  special  message.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1011(4)  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "means  a  resolution" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Means  (A)  a 
resolution";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  folowing:  ",  or  (B)  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives or  the  Senate  which  expresses  the 
disapproval  of  the  Congress  of  a  proposed 
rescission  or  reservation  of  budget  authority 
set  forth  in  a  special  messagre  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  section  1012". 

(b)(1)  Section  1017(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  impoundment 
resolution  Introduced  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed deferral  of  budget  authority"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  any  impound- 
ment resolution  Introduced  with  respect  to  • 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority,  or  In- 
troduced or  received  from  the  other  House 
within  the  prescribed  45-day  period  with  r«- 
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l&%t\u?^-^^'^''''  "  reservation  Denver  showed  a  savings  of  $515,729  In  chores  such  as  cleaning,  cooking,  and 

(2)   section   1017(b)(1)   of  such  Act  la  "ej^lcal  costs  for  medicare  patients.  shopping,  or  being  able  to  have  doctors 

amended—  ..^nd.  In  my  home  district  of  Mirmeap-  or  nurses  make  repeated  home  visits. 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  receipt"  after  "Intro-  *>"^'  dramatic  savings  to  taxpayers  are  To  improve  home  health  care  in  this 
diiction  ■,  and  achieved  by  the  Mlrmeapolis  Age  and  country,  Mr.  Steelman  and  I  have  in- 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  rescission,  or  reserva-  Opportunity  Center,  a  nonprofit  organi-  troduced  the  Home  Health  Services  Act 
tion"  after  "deferral".  zatlon  funded  in  part  with  Federal  funds  and  a  bill  to  amend  the  home  health 
,4'lf^!t.TtT^lnZ^iX^?tin'll^'  *Sf*  ^f,«,««^blished  a  working  relation-  care  provisions  "oTtSe  rSicar?prog?"m 

of  budget  authority"  after  "Impoundment  ,      '  ^^^*"f  V^^  taxpayer  $8,051  over  a  fits.  Currently,  no  program  exists  In  the 

resolution".  lllt^^  period,  and  continumg  to  save  United  States  for  home  health  care  agen- 

-^^__^^_  $223  per  month,  is  an  example  of  the  ex-  cies  to  expand,  or  for  new  ones  to  be 

ceUent  job  this,  and  other  home  health  established  in  communities  without  such 
ENCOURAGING    A    BALANCED    AP-  care  organizations  can  do:  services.  The  Home  Health  Services  Act 
PROACH  TO  HEALTH  CARE:   THE  Minneapolis  Age  and  provides  such  "start-up"  funds  for  pub- 
HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT  OP  Opportunity  Center,  Inc.,  Hc  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  provides 
1975    AND    THE    HOME    HEALTH  client-  Miwr^n  r      Minneapolis.  Miiin.  funds  to  expand  existing  services.  In  ad- 
MEDICARE   AMENDMENTS  AgeT64  "'"on.    the    legislation    would    provide 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  income:  $i40/month    SS-SSI  grants  for  training  programs  for  both 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  Problem:  Client  spends  most  of  her  time  Professional  and  paraprofessional  home 
man  from  Mirmesota   (Mr    Fraser)    Is  *"  *  w-heeichalr.  She  has  multiple  sclerosis  health  personnel.  This  bill,  coupled  with 
recognized  for  10  minutes  '"^?  ^^"  bladder  problems.  She  is  unable  to  the  companion  medicare  bill,  will  en- 
Mr      FRASER      Mr      Sneaker      last  «'\"^;P«pare  food  and  clean  house.  courage  a  reversal  of  the  present  trend 
W^nesd^^S^isT^LMAKSTalSfg  couSr'^c^o^mS^nS*"^  °' '^^ '="^' ^''^"^  5°^"^    institutionalization    and    away 
with  41  cosponsors.  Introduced  two  bUls  (i)  Home  delivered  meals:  iP^  "°"if  ^^'"^^  between  1970  and  1972. 
which  deal  with  a  significant,  yet  badly  (2)  Housekeeping;  and  ^"e  number  of   certified  home  health 
neglected  aspect  of  a  well-balanced  com-  <3>  voluntary  action  for  social  functions  a&encies  decreased  from  2,350  to  2,221 

prehenslve    health    care   system ^home  "*  Courage  Center  handicapped  socials  to  and  pasTnento  for  home  care  under  med- 

health  care  relieve  isolation  problems.  icare  declined  from  $115  to  $69  million. 
Although  home  health  care  Is  not  In-  th??e%e^^  '"''''^'  ^"^  '"'^"  ^'■°''''*^*'  ^°'  less  than  1  percent  of  all  medicare  ex- 
tended to  be  a  substitute  for  Institu-  Prognosis':  with  mao  services  cUent  ia  P^"a""res  that  year, 
tlonal  care  when  It  is  needed,  home  care  able  L  remain  in  independencl!'  ^^mng  ,  ^"'^  ^^i""**  ^^^  ''o^^  a'n?"^  medicare 
offers  in  many  instances  a  less  expensive  meals  and  occasional  housekeeping.  Obvious-  :°  Provide  lor  home  care  benefits  that 
and  more  effective  alternative  to  instl-  '^  without  m.a.o.  services,  this  client  would  ^P^^  ™eet  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  pro- 
tutlonalization.  ^**^®  to  be  in  a  Nursing  Home.  vide  a  real  alternative  to  Institutional 
DurlnK  the  oast  decade  rarp  nf  thp  ^°^''  Effectiveness  of  This  MAO  Home  care.  A  real  opportunity  would  exist  for  a 
eldlS^LJ^sS  S  been  prSvlS  Z"^  ^^  ''"""^  iNSTrTi^ioNAi.izATioN  «^„^?;^^ltjen  to  receive  treatment  In  the 
by  nursing  homes.  Statistics  show  almost  ^*°  ^^^^  provided  for  3-year  period  ^'"^''fl^i,™?  °^  ^°™/- 
a  50-percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  Service  and  number:  „nmpnor„S  ^^  '°^  coverage  for 
patients  treated.  This  increase  Is  due  ^'^t^'  (including  delivery  If ^n^^^oH  f^'^^lf ^'''^^*' *  P®'"^°"  ""^^ 
In  part  to  the  introduction  of  medicare  chases)  ••  3  years  (2  meals  a  be  confined  to  his  residence,  be  under 

o't^^l^UrJidt'EeToSt^^elJm'er       c^J^^^^^^^^^l        -'^    ^r/^^^i%^l^Se''lZTV''i 

2=\or msss^rs^r^    ^  '"^"'^ "-•"  ^^y^iz^^^A'it^^s^'^^: 

restrict  the  benefits  a  patient  nSyie-              '^°'^'  ^°^'  ot  services 4.008.6O  ^ge  for  care  related  to  help  with  activities 

celve  for  health  care  administered  In  the  Nursing  home  costs  for  3-year  period  ^rS»  ii!2"i^V-               i.         .  .     ^ 

familiar  surroundings  of  his  own  home.     5450  a  month  for  3  years.. $i6. 200. 00  vrould  rn^P  thT  fou.^tl^  Introduced 

The  Umitation  forces  people  to  accept  ^^   T'^'J'   '^^'^^^^   ot   ,116/  SSe„t?aw^           foUowlng  changes  m 

s";S;TyS',ieTtlSverS^^  ^^Sf  "^'  ^^^^^'^noLlt^Le^'iT.  SS!Sete  the  restriction  that  only 

SXr^^^SS^lSj^^efc^  "^ontbfor  personal  nee£)..,.  -4.140.00  T^ f ^ifr^y^La^Se  "JelKi^   ^ 

to  the  taxpayer.  This  Is  corroborated  by  Remaining  cost  to  be  paid  by  home  health  services   This  reoulrem*.nt 

a  recent  HEW  study  which  estimates       medicaid .. .    12  06O  00  has  In  effect  Umited  the  hnlS^  hf^uH 

Naln^T!"  M,r^  ''  r'^l"'  °'  ^«    '"^  •='"'  °'  "'^^  servlces.......^!^     ?a\Vben?fi't'L"t?o?eVho%?eTute^m 

Nations  1.1  million  nursing  home  pa-  anrf   n*»Prt   rphnwiuoff^r,    t»   >?„-     * 

tients    are    unnecessarily    maintained  ^'"'^^ 8.O61.40  Scare  coveiaTaSe  JL^^^^^ 

^J^^^ous.^^^^^^-of^lao^  of  alter-  Therefore,   the   care   MAO   provided   this  E^IIuch  "f prevSuve  cSe^^^ 

native  medical  treatment.  cuent  for  3  years  saved  the  taxpayer  $8,051.40.  the  patient's  condition  h^  st^S  o? 

*u^f  ^^^  *^^^*  ^^  generally  considered  on-coinc  monthly  eavincs  when  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  need 

ine  No.  1  problem  m  financing  adequate  m  addition  to  the  above  savings  to  the  of  skilled  nursing  care  as   defined   bv 

medical  services.  Charges  for  personal  taxpayer  provided  over  the  last  three  years,  the  Social  Security  Administration   De 

^^f  "^,f  rvices,  mainly  doctor  and  hos-  cS'^J^t^^vm  ^p^I'!!'^"^  *f  "^'^^  ^^^  termination  of  whether  sklUed  care  is 

Pital  buis  have  risen  more  rapidly  In  the  ^^  to  the  Ta^ayer^f  I22IT  '"°"*'^''  "''"*^«^  °"^'^  *^  ^  compUcated  decisU 

past  two  decades  than  any  component  of  taxpayer  or  $223.66.  p^j.  example:  If  no  one  is  available  to 

the  Consumer  Pilce  Index— 191.1  percent  ,^^-  Speaker,  other  covmtries  with  large  ^^  the  sj-ringes  for  a  blind  diabetic  who 

as  compared  to  112.5  percent.  With  these  elderly  populations— such  as  Great  Brit-  is  able  to  inject  himself,  medicare  wUl 

costs  in  mind,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  k^"'  ^^eden,  Denmark,  and  Norway—  »ot  pay  for  having  the  syringes  fUled  on 

that  several  studies  have  demonstrated  "^^e  formulated  their  public  policy  to  t^ie  basis  that  tliis  is  not  a  skilled  service, 

that  home  health  care  saves  money  The  P^°^°^  ^^  much  supportive  home  care  On  (lie  ot]ier  hand,  if  the  blind  diabetic 

Home  Care  Association  of  Rochester  f ^  necessary  to  enable  elderiy  persons  ^s  unable  to  inject  himself,  medicare  wiU 

N.Y.,  showed  an  estimated  savmers  of  "^^1?  in  their  own  homes  as  long  Pay  foi- a  visit  by  a  nurse  to  give  the  un- 

$1,068,000  in  1971  through  earlvtmns  f^  Possible  and  therefore  retain  relative  skilled  service.  Now  under  our  bUl,   a 

fer  of  paUents  from  hospitaL  to  Uimp  i"deP«»dence.  In  many  cases  the  differ-  Patient  could  need  only  the  services  of 

care  progiW-T^educSon  of   12  5M  ^fL^^ZT  being  institutionalized  and  a  home  health  aide  to  fill  his  syringes  or 

in-hosplt^^yTA^Uar  Di^im  In  fni^^  "^^^  *°  stay  at  home  is  simply  hav-  for  such  things  as  bathing  and  dressing 

p  Mu  aays.  A  similar  progiam  In  tag  someone  to  help  with  dally  home  and  would  qualify  under  medicare  If  the 
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service  was  approved  by  a  doctor  and 
carried  out  under  appropriate  supervi- 
sion. 

Second,  the  bill  eliminates  the  re- 
riuirement  that  home  health  care  treat- 
ment must  be  related  to  the  condition 
which  required  hospitalization.  In  the 
past,  this  requirement  has  resulted  in  the 
<lenial  of  many  home  health  care  claims 
because  the  condition  requiring  home 
treatment  is  different  from  the  one 
which  was  originally  diagnosed  as  a 
cau.se  of  hospitalization. 

Third,  because  homemaking  services 
are  .so  often  essential  to  the  continued 
Independence  of  the  ailing  elderly,  our 
bill  would  include  the  part-time  or  in- 
termittent services  of  a  homemaker  in 
the  list  of  services  that  may  be  provided 
by  a  home  health  agency.  Homemaker 
services  are  not  currently  listed  in  the 
law  as  one  of  the  services  which  may 
be  provided  by  a  home  health  agency, 
and  the  services  of  the  home  health  aide 
are  narrowly  defined  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal care.  As  a  result,  aged  pei-sons  who 
live  alone  may  be  forced  to  remain  in 
a  hospital  longer  than  necessary  for  lack 
of  a  few  simple  supportive  services  such 
as  cleaning  or  shopping  or  they  may  be 
forced  from  their  own  homes  into  an 
Institution  eai-lier  than  necessary. 

Finally,  our  bill  would  increase  the 
number  of  home  health  visits  covered  by 
medicare  from  100  to  200.  The  limitation 
on  visits  to  100  under  both  parts  A  and 
B  Is  a  hardship  to  persons  requiring  ex- 
tended home  care  visits.  Relatively  few 
medicare  recipients  need  more  than  100 
home  health  visits,  but  those  who  do 
should  not  be  cut  oCf  from  necessary 
home  health  services,  and  possibly  forced 
back  into  the  hospital.  Establishing  a 
limit  of  200  visits  would  grant  coverage 
to  almost  all  qualifying  home  health  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  in  the  months 
ahead  more  of  our  colleagues  will  Join 
In  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  While 
it  is  estimated  that  home  care  expendi- 
tures under  medicare  will  be  increased 
from  $100  million  to  about  $275  million, 
there  wlU  be  a  net  saving  to  the  tax- 
payer under  medicare.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Health  Agencies  esti- 
mates that  home  care  is  3*2  times  less 
expensive  per  patient  than  hospitaliza- 
tion and  4  to  5  times  less  expensive  per 
patient  than  skilled  nursing  homes. 
liy  colleague,  Mr.  Koch,  estimates  that, 
depending  on  the  level  and  intensity  of 
care,  many  elderly  persons  could  be 
maintained  in  their  own  homes  for  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $9,000  a  year  compared 
to  nursing  home  costs  in  New  York  City 
of  $12,000  to  $13,000  a  year.  Home  health 
care  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
any  comprehensive  national  health  sys- 
tem developed  by  this  Congi-ess. 


PROCONSDMER  ENERGY  PROGRAM 
X7NVEII£D 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  proconsumer  energy  program  that  Z. 


along  with  a  coaUti<ui  of  House  Members, 
presented  to  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  Intersatte  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  importance  Is  clear  that  we  must 
develop  a  program  of  consumer-oriented 
energy  proposals,  the  main  features  of 
which  include  a  national  gas  allocation 
system,  oil  import  quota,  a  rollback  on 
domestic  oil  prices  and  opposition  to  in- 
creased gasoline  taxes. 

The  intent  of  our  programs  is  to  place 
tiie  emphasis  on  conservation  and  to  re- 
lieve the  already  overburdened  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Congressional  Record 
the  statements  made  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

Statemknt  op  Represkntative  Herbert  E. 
Harris  II  on  Repeal  of  On.  and  Uttlttt 
Industry  Tax  Sttbsidies  as  an  Alterna- 
tive TO  Increasing  thi:  Gasoline  Tax 
Before  the  Energy  and  Power  Sitbcom- 
mittfe  op  the  house  interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Monday, 
March  10,    1076 

Mr.  Chairman,  proposaLs  have  been  made 
for  iucreafilng  the  gasoline  tax,  both  as  a 
revenue  source  and  as  a  method  of  conserv- 
ing fuel.  We  believe  such  a  tax  Increase  on 
the  average  consumer  is  unnecessary  on  both 
counts. 

Representative  Ambro  has  already  outlined 
our  objections  to  a  gas  tax  Increase  as  a  con- 
servation measure  and  our  proposed  alterna- 
tive— mandatory  allocation.  I  will  speak  to 
the  issue  of  raising  revenue. 

Both  the  Wright  Task  Force  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  proposed  setting 
\\p  an  energy  trust  fund  to  help  pay  the 
costs  of  research  and  development  in  the 
energy  field.  We  agree  that  the  search  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy  is  a  priority. 
But  we  do  not  believe  it  must  be  funded 
by  raising  the  price  of  gasoline  on  the  aver- 
age family  once  again.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  has  nearly 
doubled.  In  1974,  the  total  tax  bill,  federal, 
state,  and  local,  for  the  average  family  has 
risen  about  30%.  Otir  people  Just  cannot 
afford  to  pay  yet  higher  prices  or  taxes  for 
gasoline. 

The  nece.ssary  revenue  should  be  raised 
from  the  undertaxed  oil  companies  and  util- 
ities, rather  than  on  the  overtaxed  average 
family. 

In  1973,  the  average  tax  rate  for  the  giant 
oil  companies  was  less  than  6%.  In  the 
same  year,  39  major  electric  utilities,  includ- 
ing Virginia  Electric  Power  Company 
(VEPCO),  in  my  home  state,  didn't  pay  any 
federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

We  propose  closing  two  major  loopholes 
for  the  big  oil  companies — write-offs  for  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  and  the  abuse  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit — and  repealing  three  major 
loopholes  for  the  utilities — the  Investment 
tax  credit,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  the 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  System  (ADR). 
This  of  course  is  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  fixed  rate  depletion  allowance 
repeal  as  passed  by  the  House  becomes  law. 
The  case  for  ending  these  tax  giveaways  has 
been  made  many  times. 

We  simply  suggest  that.  If  raising  revenue 
Ls  the  goal,  closing  long-standing  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  big  oil  companies  and  utilities 
is  more  equitable  than  raising  the  gasoline 
tax  on  ibe  consumer. 

Statlment  or  Hon.  Jerome  A.  Ambro,  Third 
District,  New  York,  Before  Energy  and 
Power  Bubcommittee,  House  Commoice 
and  Health  Committee,  March  10.  1976 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Increasing 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  will  prove 
to  be  tMth  l>i8ensltlve  and  Ineffective.  This 


proposal  would  adversely  affect  everyone  in 
the  nation  who  relies  on  the  automobile  for 
his  livelihood,  everyone  who  lives  in  areas 
which  have  no  effective  mass  transportation 
alternatives  (especially  those  in  suburban 
and  rural  areas) ,  everyone  who  is  subsisting 
on  moderate,  low,  and  fixed  incomes,  and  all 
who  are  unemployed. 

In  addition,  to  increase  gasoline  prices 
via  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  excise  tax 
would  result  in  an  approach  which  would 
be  imitated  by  the  States  and  vitiate  our 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  economy  by  tax 
cuts  and  rebates.  Besides  that,  it  would,  In- 
congruously, further  undermine  the  economy 
by  contributing  to  inflation.  Finally,  it  would 
not  accomplish  its  stated  task:  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption. 

There  is  an  alternative — one  that  has  the 
merit  of  being  simple,  easily  understood,  and 
predictably  effective,  but  most  Important, 
of  being  fair.  Tliis  alternative  is  a  Federally 
administered  allocation  plan. 

This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  set- 
ting general  parameters  for  reduction  of  con- 
sumption at  the  national  level  in  conjunc- 
tion with  overall  energy  policy  while  leaving 
day  by  day  implementation  to  the  States, 
where  possible. 

Once  we  have  indeed  computed,  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion,  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion of  consumption  that  this  nation  must 
reasonably  attain,  we  can  reduce  the  total 
distribution  of  gasoline  to  the  States  by  that 
percentage  amount  using  an  equitably  ar- 
rived at  base  period  from  which  to  work. 
Certain  priority  groups  would  be  excepted 
froip  this  rediiction,  receiving  instead  100% 
of  their  needs:  agricultural  producers,  emer- 
gency services,  energ:y  producers,  sanitation 
services,  telecommunication  services,  and 
public  transportation. 

If  we  recognize  that  a  5%-%%  reduction 
through  allocation  means  a  500,000  barrel  per 
day  reduction  of  Imported  oil,  we  will  have 
achieved  a  significant  segment  of  what  must 
be  an  interdisciplinary  energy  program. 

Where  necessary,  the  States  individually 
could  be  charged  with  designing  specific 
methods  of  utilizing  their  allocations— e.g. 
on/off  days,  Siwday  closhigs,  strict  enforce- 
ment or  lowering  of  the  66  mph  limit,  etc. 

Caution:  This  Administration,  for  either 
philosophical  or  political  reasons,  seems  to 
want  no  part  of  such  an  approach.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  its  will  Is  carried  out,  the 
Congress  most  carefully  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  its  plan  in  tei-ms  of  both  spirit 
and  letter  of  law.  Any  real  departure  from 
legislative  intent  must  be  taken  seriously 
with  the  possibility  of  Congress  considering 
alternative  methods  of  administering  the 
whole  system. 

To  insure  that  the  reduced  gas  allocation 
truly   results   in    reduced   oil    Imports,   we 
recommend  a  bill  which  combines  import 
quotas — the  surest  means  of  reducing  Im- 
ports— with  government  purchasing  author- 
ity for  foreign  oil  as  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Distribution  of 
that  oil  which  is  allowed  into  the  United 
States  can  be  then  carried  out  according  t« 
allocation  criteria  as  discussed  above. 
Statement      op      Representative      Andrew 
MAGumn   ON   Rollback   op  Domestic  Oil 
Prices    and    Lono    Range    Conservation 
Before  tiic  Energy  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee   of    the    House    Intbistate    and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,   Monday, 
March  10,  1976 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  fundamental  difference 
between  President  Ford's  energy  plans  and 
the  prc^osals  we  present  today  is  that  he 
believes  the  price  of  domestic  oil  is  too  low; 
we  believe  the  price  of  domestic  oil  Is  too 
high. 

Two  years  ago,  the  average  price  of  dOBftea- 
tlc  crude  oU  was  98.89  %  baml.  Totfajf  V 
price  0!f  uncontrolled  donMstie  erutf*  flfl  is 
over  #10  a  banrel.  Tbe  oil  UMluatry  taA  tt* 
Ford  Administration  would  bave  us  belie** 
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that  this  price  increase  of  200%  was  caused 
by  the  normal  adjustment  of  a  free  and 
competitive  market.  Nothing  could  be 
fiuliher  from  the  truth. 

The  price  of  domestic  oil  rose  to  meet 
the  price  of  foreign  oil.  And  the  price  of 
foreign  oil  is  a  monopoly  price,  decided  upon 
around  a  conference  table  by  le.iders  of  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

In  the  long  run,  the  United  States  must 
seek  to  lower  the  OPEC  price  for  foreign  oil 
and  we  support  efforts  to  do  that.  But  the 
possibility  of  lowering  the  price  of  foreign  oil 
in  the  future  must  not  blind  us  to  o\ir 
responsibility  to  lower  domestic  oil  prices 
now. 

Last  year's  energy  bill,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, but  vetoed  by  President  Nixon,  In- 
cluded a  rollback  of  domestic  oil  prices  to 
a  maximum  of  around  $7  a  barrel.  We  think 
that  such  a  rollback — of  about  $3  a  barrel 
on  new  oil — makes  Just  as  good  sense  today 
as  it  did  last  year.  The  $3.89  price  tag  on 
domestic  oil  two  years  ago  may  have  been 
artificially  low;  but  $10  price  tag  today  is 
clearly  artificially  high. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  basic  price  of 
"old"  domestic  oil  would  be  controlled  at 
$4.25  a  barrel,  with  cost-Justlfled  "Incentive" 
prices  for  "new"  oil  ranging  up  to  around 
$7.00  a  barrel. 

We  believe  that  such  &  price  range — sav- 
ing consumers  over  $7.5  billion  a  year  In  oil 
price  overcharges^-can  provide  adequate  In- 
centives and  fair  profits  for  the  oil  com- 
panies, without  exploiting  the  American  con- 
sumer. Such  a  pricing  policy  will  promote 
development  of  cost-effective  energy  resour- 
ces like  off-shore  oil,  without  asking  con- 
sumers to  subsidize  unreasonably  expensive 
alternatives  like  shale  oil  and  synthetic 
fuels.  And  we  believe  such  a  rollback  will 
assert  our  control  over  our  own  domestic  oil 
prices,  rather  than  allowing  the  OPEC  cartel 
to  continue  to  set  the  price  of  domestic  oil. 
Over  the  long  term,  conservation  must  be 
an  essential  element  of  our  energy  policy 
as  well.  We  enthusiastically  support  the 
thrust,  and  many  of  the  specifics,  of  the  long 
range  conservation  policies  proposed  by  the 
Wright  Task  Force  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Our  primary  concern  in  conser- 
vation, as  in  pricing,  is  to  make  sure  that 
everyone — giant  corporations  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary consumers  and  businessmen — carries 
his  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Thus,  we 
would  rely  on  tough,  mandatory  fuel-effi- 
ciency standards  for  cars,  appliances,  and 
the  like,  rather  than  on  Increases  In  con- 
sumer prices  and  taxes  to  Institutionalize 
the  con-servation  ethic. 

Statement  of  Representative  Ocorge  Mil- 
ler ON  Utility  Industry  Reform,  Before 
the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
THE  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  Monday  ,  March  10, 
1975 

Electric  utilities  have  been  promoting  the 
use  of  electricity  through  advertising  and 
promotional  rate  structures  for  many  years. 
The  culmination  of  this  practice  is  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  in  which  many  of  the 
utilities  are  now  finding  themselves.  The 
utilities  say  that  they  must  have  contin- 
uous large  rate  Increases  in  order  to  raise 
the  $300  bUlion  in  new  capital  they  wUl 
need  by  1985.  This  projection  Is  based  on 
a  resumption  of  the  7%  annual  growth  rate 
v^hich  is  assumed  In  the  Project  Independ- 
ence report.  However,  there  are  many  ex- 
perts who  believe  that  these  growth  flgiu-es 
are  overstated.  The  Ford  Foundation's  Ener- 
gy Policy  Project  concludes  that  a  2%  to  5% 
growth  rate  In  power  demands  \s  realistic. 
A  s,tudy  by  the  Rand  Corporation  conclude^ 
that  the  growth  rate  in  power  demands  could 
and  should  be  slowed.  Both  of  these  studies 
stress  the  positive  Unpact  of  energy  con- 
servation measures  and  rate  structure  r»- 


forms  on  limiting  growth  of  power  demands, 
thus  dampening  the  need  for  higher  rates. 

Neither  the  Wright  or  Ullman  proposals 
deal  sufficiently  with  the  utility  questions. 
The  Ford  Administration's  energy  and  tax 
package  responds  to  the  utilities'  cries  for 
assistance  by  proposing  tax  and  regulatory 
procedures  that  will  Improve  the  utilities" 
financial  situation  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer.  The  Ford  program  would  institute 
a  mandatory  fuel  adjustment  clause  for  all 
state  utility  commissions,  mandate  a  time 
limit  of  5  months  on  all  utility  rate  cases, 
and  allow  construction  work  in  progress 
(CWIP)  expenses  (of  up  to  15%  of  the  rate 
base)  to  be  included  in  the  utility  rate  bases 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  rates.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  its  pro- 
posals could  resxilt  in  nation-wide  increases 
in  electric  rates  of  approximately  20%  as 
well  as  a  substantial  decline  in  tax  liabili- 
ties for  utilities. 

We  believe  that  there  are  certain  measures 
which  can  be  undertaken  In  the  short  run 
which  can  bring  some  immediate  relief  to 
the  hurting  consumers,  while  laying  the 
foundation  for  some  long  overdue  reform 
in  the  rate  structure  and  growth  patterns 
of  the  utility  industry.  We  are  proposing 
four  suggestions  for  legislation,  which  I  wUl 
briefly  outline  here,  and  which  are  discussed 
in  more  detaU  in  our  energy  packet. 

The  first  is  to  prohibit  any  automatic  pass 
through  of  higher  fuel  costs  through  a  fuel 
adjustment  clause  without  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  issue,  quite  contrary  to  the 
President's  proposal. 

The  second  would  prohibit  the  Federal 
Power  Commi-ssion  from  including  the  cost 
of  construction  work  in  progress  (CWIP) 
in  the  rate  base  of  any  utility  which  it  regu- 
lates. 

The  third  would  prohibit  the  cost  of  im- 
age promoting  advertising  by  utilities  to  be 
included  In  the  rate  base.  The  cost  of  such 
advertising  should  be  borne  by  the  stock- 
holder. 

The  fourth  would  require  the  state  utility 
commissions  to  establish  "Lifeline*  rates 
which  would  guarantee  every  family  its  basic 
electricity  needs  for  a  reasonable  fixed  price. 

The  proposals  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
plan  toward  much  needed  reform  in  the 
utility  Industry.  In  addition,  the  Immediate 
economic  Impact  felt  by  the  consumer  would 
be  an  Important  sign  that  Congress  can  and 
win  re.spond  to  the  needs  of  the  consiuner. 


WORKWEEK  OP  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS STILL  A  PROBLEM 
REQUIRING  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
several  Congresses  prior  to  this  one  I 
introduced  legislation  which  would  have 
reduced  the  workweek  of  Federal  fire- 
fighters from  the  current  72  hours  a  week 
to  56  hours,  a  figure  more  compatible 
witli  today's  average  workweek.  This 
year,  however,  I  had  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  my  proposal,  since 
Federal  firefighters  were  given  coverage 
last  year  under  a  special  provision  In  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Under  that  new  law,  the  firefighters' 
workweek  was  reduced  from  72  to  60 
hours  a  week  as  of  January  1,  1975,  with 
further  phased  reductions  scheduled 
through  1977.  Any  hours  in  excess  of 
those  limits  was  to  be  compensated  at 
regular  overtime  rates  of  time  and  a 
half. 

Unfortunately,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  principal  employer  of  Federal  fire- 
fighters, have  decided  to  ignore  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  amending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  have  de- 
cided to  continue  to  work  the  firefighters 
72  hours  a  week.  Moreover,  they  have  re- 
fused to  compensate  tliese  deserving  men 
for  their  extra  hours  of  work  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

Instead,  they  are  paying  the  men  only 
half-time  for  the  extra  12  hours  a  week 
and  frustrating  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  1974  amendments.  The 
ostensible  justification  is  the  men's  re- 
tention of  premium  pay,  which  ignores 
the  multiple  reasons  for  premium  pay 
being  awarded. 

To  rectify  the  unfortunate  situation, 
I  am  today  introducing  an  amended 
version  of  my  prior  bill,  which  refiect.s 
the  changes  in  the  law  made  last  year. 
This  means  tliat  the  new  bill  is  less 
beneficial  to  firefighters  than  my  original 
bill  would  have  been,  since  the  initial 
reduction  in  workweek  is  only  to  60 
hours,  rather  than  to  56.  What  is  mi- 
changed,  however,  is  my  old  bill's  guar- 
antee that  firemen  would  receive  time 
and  a  half  for  all  overtime,  without  sac- 
rificing the  pay  and  allowance  they  have 
been  entitled  to  for  many  years. 

I  am  hopeful  of  a  quick  and  favorable 
action  on  my  proposal  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
text  of  my  new  bill  is  submitted  for  the 
Record. 

H.R.  4634 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
to  improve   the  basic  workweek  of  fire- 
fighting  personnel  of  executive  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represcntatitfea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
chapter  61  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating   to  hours  of   work.   Is  amended   by 
inserting  immediately  following  section  6101 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  6101a.  Basic  workweek  of  firefighters;  re- 
lated matters 
"(a)    Tlie  basic  administrative  workweek 
of  each  firefighter  shall  be  336  hours  for  each 
period  of  3  consecutive  biweekly  pay  periods. 
The  duration  and  frequency  "of  workshifts 
occurring  within  such  admlnistative  work- 
week shall  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
"(b)  The  rate  of  pay  of  each  firefighter  for 
the  regular  hours  of  duty  of  his  basic  work- 
week shall  consist  of  his  rate  of  basic  pay 
plus  an  amount  of  premium  pay  determined 
under  section  6545(c)  (1)  of  this  title  which 
Is  not  less  than  the  highest  amount  of  pre- 
mium pay  payable  under  such  section  with 
respect   to   an   equal   amount   of   basic   pay 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  For  all  hours  of  duty  by  a  firefighter 
basic  workweek,  such  firefighter  is  entitled  to 
pay  in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  overtime,  night,  Sundav, 
and  holiday  pay. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'firefighter'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  8331(21)  of  this  title." 

(b)  (1)  Effective  with  administrative  work- 
weeks begimUng  after  December  31,  197G 
section  6101a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code! 
as  added  by  sub.section  (a).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "336  hours'  and  inserting  ju 
lieu  thereof  "324  Jiours". 

(Z)  Effective  with  administrative  work- 
weeks beginning  after  December  Si,  1977, 
such  section  Is  amended— 
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<A)  by  slrlkiug  out  "324  hours"  and  in- 
Kcrting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  lesser  of  the  pre- 
vailing number  of  hours  or  324  hours";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
1  illowiug  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
'ubsection,  'prevailing  number  of  hours' 
rieans  1',^  times  the  number  of  hours  deter- 
i^  lined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  section  6(c)  (3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
.-•rds  Amendments  of  1974." 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  61 
•if  title  5,  Uiiiied  Slates  Code,  is  amended 
ty  inserting — 

"lilfllit.   Basic   \vol•k.\veel^    »>:'   iiii'iiu!i;i'i-;    re- 
latetl  matters." 

inuncuiately  laelow-^ 

"6101.  Basic  40-hour  workweelt;  work  sclied- 
ules;  regulations.". 
<d)  Section  13(b)  (20)  of  tlie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(b)  (20) ) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "or  any  em- 
ployee of  a  public  agency  who  is  subject  to 
section  6101a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
Khali  not  govern,  change,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  basic  workweelc  of  forty  hours  (includ- 
ing the  pay  therefor)  of  any  firefighter  which 
Is  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
day  of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "firefighter"  has  the  meaning 
provided  for  such  term  by  section  8331(21) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  Ijecome  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  tlie  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  this  enactment  of  tliis  Act 


HEARING  ON  REPEAL  OF  T.MR 
TRADE  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  two 
days  of  public  hearings  on  March  25, 
1975  and  April  10,  1975,  on  H.R.  2384, 
H.R.  2390,  and  H.R.  3411.  to  repeal  ex- 
emptions in  the  antitrust  laws  relating 
to  fair  trade  laws.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  2141,  Raybiun  House  Office 
Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 


CHAIRMAN     ANNUNZIO     HAS     DIS- 
TINGUISHED CONSUMER  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  most  pleasant  duties  in  the  Congress 
is  to  serve  on  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  which  is  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
pentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  . 

Although  Frank  AMmmzio  is  in  his 
first  term  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  he  has  nonetheless 
established  an  outstanding  consumer 
record  during  his  11  years  in  tlie  Con- 
gress. The  forcefulness  which  he  pursues 
legislation,  particularly  legislation  to 
protect  the  rights  of  working  men  and 
women,  is  legendai-y  in  the  House. 

I  know  that  if  Frank  Annunzio  is  sup- 
porting legislation  that  the  bill  will  m<»-e 
than  likely  benefit  the  little  people  of 
this  country. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Annunzio  has  been 
an  outstanding  Congressman  and  I  pre- 
dict he  will  be  an  outstanding  chainnan 
of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

Tlie  March  Issue  of  Pra  Noi,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Scalabrtni  League  in  Chicago 
contains  an  outstanding  article  on  Frank 
Annunzio's  commitment  to  consumers. 
I  am  including  a  copy  of  this  article  in 
my  remarks  because  it  so  adequately  de- 
picts the  consumer  background  of  oui* 
distinguished  colleague : 

When  Frank  Annunzio  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1964,  he  wasted  no  time  in  es- 
stablishing  hisn-self  as  a  friend  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Cougresonian  Annunzio  has  continued  his 
role  as  consumer  champion,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  was  recently  elected 
overwhelmingly  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
of  Representatives'  Consiuner  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

Less  than  two  months  after  Congressman 
Annunzio  arrived  in  Wa.shington,  he  launch- 
ed into  a  far-reaching  investigation  of  the 
problems  which  servicemen  face  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  credit.  The  results  of  Congress- 
man Annunzio's  world-wide  investigation 
were  so  shocking  that  one  of  the  largest  loan 
companies  specializing  in  military  lending 
was  forced  to  close  its  doors. 

Congressman  Auntmzio  discovered  that 
United  States  servicemen  stationed  abroad 
were  paying  interest  ratc-s  as  high  as  100  per 
cent  for  one-year  loans. 

Since  the  companies  chargbig  these  rates 
were  all  licensed  by  foreign  governments. 
Congressman  Anntmzio  termed  the  high  rate 
lompanies  "legalized  loan  sharks." 

"Not  only  were  these  companies  charging 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  but  when  a  serv- 
iceman fell  behind  in  his  payments  the  com- 
panies used  every  type  of  threatening  tactic 
short  of  violence  to  collect  tlie  loans,"  said 
Annunzio. 

"Many  servicemen,  fearful  that  their  mili- 
tary careers  would  be  rubied,  paid  debts  that 
they  might  legally  have  avoided  rather  than 
have  superiors  learn  of  their  financial  difil- 
culties." 

In  a  number  of  cases,  Congressman  An- 
nunzio discovered  that  finance  companies 
that  rejKwsessed  automobiles  of  servicemen 
who  had  faUen  behind  in  their  payments 
subsequently  billed  the  servicemen  for 
amounts  that  were  higher  than  the  original 
loan  even  though  the  borrower  may  have 
made  a  large  ntimber  of  payments  on  the 
original  debt. 

"It  was  a  credit  Jungle,"  explained  Annun- 
zio, "and  it  was  ruining  morale  of  servicemen 
stationed  overseas." 

Annunzio  realized  that  e.xposiug  the  prob- 
lem was  only  half  of  the  ahswer,  the  other 
half  required  establishing  some  type  of  lend- 
ing procedures  that  would  enable  the  service- 
men to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest. 

To  accomplish  this.  Congressman  Annunzio 
worked  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
arranged  for  branch  offices  of  U.S.  credit 
unions  to  open  at  major  military  installa- 
tions— both  in  Europe  and  the  Par  East. 

These  credit  unions  have  been  so  success- 
fiU  that  it  Is  now  estimated  that  servicemen 
borrowing  from  credit  imious  have  saved 
more  than  $80  million  in  usurious  interest 
cliarges. 

Congressman  Annunzio  did  not  halt  bis 
consumer  fight  with  the  servicemen  issue. 
He  was  successful  in  gauiing  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  so-called  FAIR  plan 
(Fair  Access  to  Insurance  Requirements), 
which  enabled  homeowners  unable  to  obtain 
fire  insurance  to  purchase  such  policies 
through  a  government  backed  program. 

"If  we  bad  nbt  developed  the  FAIR  plan, 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  which  is  operat- 
ing in  Illinois,  we  would  have  lost  virtually 


all  our  lesldente  in  the  major  cities  of  the 
Nation,"  Annunzio  said.  "When  insurance 
companies  stopped  writing  fire  insurance  pol- 
icies for  city  dwellers,  people  were  forced  to 
flee  to  the  suburbs,  and  with  them  they  took 
a  broad  tax  base." 

Following  the  success  of  the  FAIR  plan. 
Congressman  Anniuizlo  authored  legislation 
that  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  Federal 
goveriiment  to  write  crime  Insurance  for 
home  owners  and  small  businessmen. 

The  program,  which  is  now  operating  ii;  13 
.states  including  Illinois,  has  enabled  thou- 
.sands  of  small  businessmen  unable  to  ob- 
tain crime  insurance  in  the  private  market 
to  buy  such  iiolicies  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  thus  keep  their  businesseF 
operating;. 

"Many  people  have  said  by  allowing  tiie 
Federal  government  to  write  crime  insurance, 
we  were  overlooking  the  real  problem — reduc- 
ing crime,"  explained  Annunzio. 

"Wliile  I  would  agree  that  we  need  better 
crime  prevention  programs  and  stronger 
court  treatment  of  criminals  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  blame  the  small  businessman 
for  the  government's  falliu-e  in  these  areas, 
by  failing  to  help  the  small  busbiess- 
man,  however,  we  were  blaming  him  for  the 
problems." 

Both  the  PAIR  plan  and  crime  insurance 
programs  expire  at  the  end  of  April  of  this 
year  and  Congressman  Annunzio  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  Introduce  legislation  to 
e.xtend  both  programs  for  at  least  an  addi- 
tional five  years. 

In  1968,  Congressman  Annimzlo  found  a 
way  to  solve  a  consumer  problem  which  had 
bothered  him  for  years. 

As  Director  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Governor 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Annunzio  daws  troubled  by 
the  garnishment  of  working  men's  wages 
which  left  many  without  enough  money  to 
provide  food  for  his  family. 

"I  saw  many  cases  where  working  individ- 
ual s  drew  not  a  penny  in  salary  at  the  end  of 
Uie  week  because  their  wages  had  been  gar- 
ni-sheed  and  in  many  oases  without  Justifiable 
reason,"  said  Annunzio.  "Some  employers 
who  did  not  want  to  be  troubled  by  the  ad- 
ministrative paperwork  involved  in  garnish- 
ment simply  fired  any  employee  whose  wages 
were  subject  to  garnishment." 

When  the  so  called  Truth-ln-Lendini;  leg- 
islation was  before  the  Congress  In  1968, 
Congressman  Annunzio  was  successful  in 
adding  an  anti-garnishment  provision  that 
prohibited  the  garnishment  of  more  than  30 
percent  of  a  wage  earner's  paycheck  and 
prohibited  an  employer  from  firing  a  worker 
because  of  a  single  garnishment. 

"I  strongly  believe  that  a  man  should  pay 
his  debts,  but  If  a  man's  entire  paycheck 
goes  for  debt  repayment  and  there  is  no  way 
he  can  get  his  head  above  water  he  will  even- 
tually have  to  borrow  again  to  buy  food  and 
otlier  essentials,"  Annunzio  continued.  "In 
some  cases,  this  may  lead  to  borrowing  from 
a  loan  shark." 

Labor  leaders  and  consumer  groups  have 
applauded  Congressman  Annunzio's  anti- 
garnishmeut  section  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  consumer  legislation  and 
have  stated  that  it  represents  the  first  time 
that  the  Federal  government  has  taken  to 
reform  garnishment  practices. 

Congressman  Annunzio  Is  not  resting  on 
his  past  latirels.  He  has  constantly  sought  a 
price  roll  back  of  excessively  high  food  prices 
and  in  early  1970  lobbied  for  a  freeze  on  food 
prices  coupled  with  a  price  roll  back  as  the 
only  answer  to  solve  run  away  Infiatlon. 

Annunzio  testified  at  a  number  of  hearings 
on  the  matter  lucludbig  an  appearance  at  a 
hearing  of  tlie  Federal  Government  Wage  and 
Price  Board  here  in  Chicago  In  which  he  ad- 
vocated price  roll  backs. 

Although  the  Nixon  Administration  failed 
to  follow  Congressman  Annunzio's  recom- 
mendations,  leading  economists   are   today 
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saying  that  bad  the  Administration  gone 
along  with  the  Annunzio  price  roU  back  pro- 
gram the  Country  would  not  be  in  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  It  faces  today. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Annunzio  has 
pledged  to  continue  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans. 

"I  am  consumer  committed,"  Annunzio  ex- 
plained, "and  I  plan  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  my  commitment." 


PANAMA  TREATY  COLLOQUY  IN  U.S. 
SENATE,  MARCH  4,  1975 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
tlian  a  decade,  I  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Panama  Canal  and  inter- 
oceanic  canals  generally  at  great  length 
in  address&s  in  and  out  of  the  Congress. 
Notwithstanding  the  comprehensiveness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  those  pres- 
entations were  made  they  have  been 
virtually  ignored  in  the  mass  news  media. 
In  making  this  comment,  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  which  seem  never  to 
lose  an  opportunity  to  feature  news  tend- 
ing to  undermine  continued  U.S.  sov- 
ereign control  over  the  U.S.-owned  Pana- 
ma Canal. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure  that  I  read  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  5,  1975,  a  newsstory  by 
Jeremiah  O'Leary  reporting  on  a  collo- 
quy in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  4  when 
Senators  McClellan  and  Thitrmond 
with  35  other  cosponsors  introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  97  wging  retention  of  un- 
diluted U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  dociunents  quoted  in 
the  colloquy  included  the  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  97;  a  February  7,  1975,  state- 
ment by  Foreign  Minister  Tack  of  Pan- 
ama; an  article  by  Dr.  James  P.  Lucier; 
and  a  statement  on  March  7,  1974,  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  which  he  admitted 
he  did  not  have  the  authority  to  commit 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  treaty  now 
being  negotiated.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  March  4,  1975,  Senate  collo- 
quy, I  would  lu-ge  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  read  it,  particularly  those 
concerned  with  interoceanlc  canal  prob- 
lems or  interested  in  protecting  U.S.  in- 
terests over  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  urge  all 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  not  co- 
sponsored  one  of  the  pending  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  resolutions  t\  do  so.  This 
can  be  done  by  calling  my\>fBce  or  that 
of  one  of  the  other  signers  «  the  "dear 
colleague"  letter  of  Januai>v  ZO,  1975. 

To  make  Mr.  OLeary's  sunh^ary  of  the 
Indicated  colloquy  available  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  I  quote  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  5.   1975] 
Panama  Treaty  Hits  Snag 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The  administration's  plan  for  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  that  would  concede  sovereignty 
o\er  the  Canal  Zone  and  grant  other  major 
concessions   to   the   Isthmian  republic   has 
sttffered  a  severe  and  possibly  fatal  setback 
m  the  Senate. 
The  roadblock  In  the  path  of  a  new  treaty 


arose  when  Sens.  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C, 
and  John  McClellan,  D-Ark.,  subtnltted  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  accompanied  by  the 
signatures  of  37  cosponsors  caUlng  on  the 
federal  government  not  to  transfer  any  of 
Its  rights  over  the  waterway  and  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama. 

Under  Senate  rules.  67  votes  are  required 
for  ratification  of  a  treaty.  The  resolution 
exceeded  by  three  names  the  34  votes  neces- 
sary to  block  any  treaty.  Further,  some  of  the 
signatories  are  among  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate. 

A  similar  resolution  offered  In  the  House 
recently  by  Reps.  Leonor  SuUlvan,  D-Mo., 
and  Dan  Flood,  D-Pa.,  was  accompanied  by 
111  signatures. 

Normally,  the  House  has  no  voice  In 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  but  the  House 
must  approve  any  transfer  of  property  ac- 
quired with  taxpayers'  money,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  all  Its  In- 
stallations. In  the  House,  a  bare  majority 
Is  sufficient  to  defeat  such  a  transfer. 

The  Thurmond-McClellan  resolution  de- 
clared that  the  government  should  main- 
tain and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  canal  and  the  zone 
and  should  "in  no  way  cede,  dilute,  negoti- 
ate or  transfer  any  of  the  sovereign  rights, 
powers,  authority.  Jurisdiction  or  property" 
there. 

If  the  signatures  on  both  resolutions  are 
counted  in  terms  of  reaction  to  the  treaty 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  administration 
with  Panamanian  negotiators,  ratification 
appears  doomed  from  the  outset. 

Ambassador-at-Large  Ellsworth  Bunker 
and  Panama  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack 
have  been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year  on 
terms  of  the  new  treaty.  Indications  are  they 
can  produce  a  treaty  acceptable  to  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, as  well  as  to  the  Panamanian  strong- 
man. Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos,  within  the 
next  few  months.  Congressional  approval  Is 
required  before  a  treaty  would  go  into  effect. 
Asst.  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  William  D.  Rogers  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  shed  the  nonessential  activities  it 
conducts  In  Panama. 

He  said  the  American  stance  is  to  recog- 
nize Panama's  full  sovereignty  over  all  Its 
territory,  including  the  10-mlle-wide  Canal 
Zone,  while  jfhe  United  States  would  retain 
effective  control  over  operation  of  the  canal 
and  Its  defense  for  a  reasonably  protracted 
period. 

Rogers  said  the  negotiators  still  must  ad- 
dress the  major  problems  of  duration  of  the 
new  treaty  and  the  question  of  an  American 
option  to  expand  the  canal. 

The  existence  of  37  signatures  to  the  Tliur- 
mond-McClellan  resolution  in  the  Senate 
came  as  a  surprise  because  traditionally  the 
House  has  been  the  hotbed  of  resistance  to 
any  concessions  to  Panama.  WhUe  the  treaty 
cannot  be  pronounced  dead  on  the  basis  of 
the  resolution,  the  administration  Is  put  on 
notice  that  it  will  have  to  launch  an  inten- 
sive lobbying  campaign  to  get  even  a  narrow 
margin  of  approval  when  the  time  comes  for 
ratification. 

The  canal  Issue  is  one  of  explosive  na- 
tionalistic potential  In  Panama.  It  led  to  riot- 
ing and  shooting  between  U.S.  Army  units 
and  Panamanian  citizens  in  1964.  Officials 
concede  that  the  two  congressional  resolu- 
tions might  hamstring  the  Bunker-Tack  ne- 
gotiations or  even  push  Panama  into  break- 
ing off  the  talks. 


ASHLEY  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  SELE(7nVE  ECO- 
NOMIC CONTROLS,  MARCH  11,  1975 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  to  monitor  the  economy  and  to 
authorize  the  Council  to  defer  particu- 
larly inflationary  price  or  wage  increases. 
The  Congress  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  program  to 
pull  the  American  economy  out  of  re- 
cession. Among  the  measures  we  will 
enact  toward  this  goal  are  massive  tax 
reductions,  vastly  expanded  job-creating 
intiatives,  and  broad  subsidies  to  stimu- 
late the  lagging  housing  industry.  These 
expansionary  programs  are  a  necessary 
antidote  to  rising  unemployment,  to  de- 
clining production,  and  to  the  ominous 
slide  of  the  economy  toward  full-scale 
depression. 

Nevertheless,  the  hardships  imposed 
on  the  American  consumer  by  a  cost  of 
hving  that  soared  more  than  12  percent 
in  1974  are  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
although  recent  slackening  in  wholesale 
prices  indicates  an  easing  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressm-es,  I  believe  that  the  sec- 
ond facet  of  our  economic  program  must 
be  the  passage  of  legislation  to  require 
justiflcation  for  future  price  and  wage 
increases  that  might  tend  to  refuel  the 
inflationary  cycle. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
strengthen  the  mandate  of  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  monitor 
inflation.  It  would  empower  the  Council 
to  require  periodic  reports  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibility  to  monitor  eco- 
nomic trends,  and  to  subpena  witnesses 
and  information  necessary  to  thi's  func- 
tion. The  legislation  would  require  30- 
day  prenotification  to  the  Coimcil  of  any 
price  increase  planned  by  a  company 
with  more  than  $250  miUion  in  annual 
gross  business,  or  any  wage  increase  af- 
fecting more  than  5,000  employees.  By 
this  means,  the  Council  will  be  able  to 
request    further    information,    schedule 
hearings,  and  publicize  its  conclusions  as 
to  the  justifiability  of  such  increases  be- 
fore they  are  imposed.  More  importantly, 
where  the  Council  finds  that  any  pro- 
posed increase  is  not  justified  by  costs 
or  market  conditions  and  threatens  to 
have  a  severe  inflationary  impact,  it  is 
authorized  to  postpone  such  an  increase 
for  any  period  it  sees  fit.  The  bill  will 
extend  the  existence  of  the  Council  to 
September   30.    1977,   and   Increase   its 
budget  to  $4  million  a  year. 

The  American  consumer  does  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  burdens  imposed 
by  Inflation  on  his  daily  life.  The  con- 
tinuing rise  in  oil  prices  alone,  with  their 
impact  on  utility  bills,  gasoline,  home' 
heating  oil,  and  commodities  ranging 
from  agricultural  to  industrial  products, 
is  eroding  the  real  Income  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  nearly  every  American  wage 
earner  and  pensioner. 

I  believe,  however,  that  across-the- 
board  controls — or  even  the  threat  of 
their  imposition — cause  a  flurry  of  price 
and  wage  catchups  that  are  themselves 
inflationary  and  introduce  grave  distor- 
tions into  our  market  economy.  Some  of 
these  increases  are  necessary  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  doing  business  and.  in  the 
case  of  wages,  to  keep  pace  with  escalat- 
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Ing  consumer  prices.  But  I  am  not  con- 
vinced by  arguments  for  total  Federal 
regulation  of  the  economy.  Experience 
has  amply  demonstrated  how  a  compre- 
hensive freeze  creates  and  perpetuates 
a  wliole  range  of  inequities,  particularly 
on  workers  and  on  marginal  small  busi- 
nesses which  are  less  able  to  absorb  ris- 
ing costs  than  major  corporations.  By 
curbing  incentives  for  legitimately  need- 
ed investment  in  the  private  sector,  in 
fact,  across-the-board  controls  may  force 
the  economy  into  a  straitjacket  which 
will  have  even  further  recessionary 
effects. 

I  am  a  fimi  believer  In  the  self -regu- 
lating forces  of  true  economic  competi- 
tion. But  I  believe  that  there  are  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  where  competitive 
forces  are  not  In  play,  and  where  iml- 
lateral  price  increases  based  on  what  the 
market  will  bear  contribute  substan- 
tially to  inflation. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  we  need  an  anti-infla- 
tion mechanism  which  is  flexible  enough 
to  serve  the  public  interest  in  different 
situations.  There  is  a  clear  need  to  place 
restraints  on  price  and  wage  increases 
that  are  not  economically  justifled  and 
that  threaten  to  make  the  cost  of  anti- 
recessionary activities  a  new  rovmd  of 
uncontrolled  inflation.  The  selective  ap- 
proach embodied  in  my  bill,  along  with 
the  considerable  new  authority  it  grants 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, offers  such  a  flexible  tool.  I  offer 
this  legislation,  along  with  other  meas- 
nres  to  be  considered  shortly  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Subcommittee  which 
I  chair,  as  one  facet  of  a  comprehensive 
and  rational  policy  to  get  the  American 
economy  back  on  a  sound  footing. 


THE  NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
SCANDAL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
nationwide  scandal  in  nm-sing  homes 
today,  both  in  the  treatment  and  over- 
charging of  patients. 

Two  reporters  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Frank  Van  Riper  and  William 
Sherman,  have  traveled  to  Illinois, 
Florida,  Massachusetts,  and  California, 
in  addition  to  New  York.  In  an  outstand- 
ing series  of  articles,  they  have  pointed 
out  many  such  abuses. 

Both  Frank  Van  Riper  and  William 
Sherman  are  superb  Investigatory  re- 
porters who  are  performing  a  great  pub- 
lic semce  by  exposing  the  "ripoffs"  that 
the  elderly  are  being  subjected  to  In 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record  extracts 
of  this  excellent  series  for  the  benefit  of 
mj  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Dally  Ne'.vs, 

Feb.  16, 1975] 

Derelicts  for  Sale  $125  a  Head 

(By  William  Sherman) 

Los  Angeles. — In  this  happy  hunting 
ground  of  patent  medicine  hucksters,  reli- 
gious fakers  and  other  assorted  fast-buck 
Artists,  Charles  (Chuck)  Weldon  fits  In 
nicely. 


Weldon  sold  aging.  Infirm  alcoholics  to 
medlcaid-supported  nursing  homes  for  $125 
a  head,  according  to  sworn  testimony  beard 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  For  more  than  a  year 
his  business  address  was  the  drunk  tank  of 
the  city  Jail. 

Medicaid  nursing  home  owners  In  the 
county,  where  there  are  437  long-term  care 
facilities  (tlie  highest  concentration  in  the 
nation),  compete  for  patients  and  medicaid 
subsidies.  On  Jan.  1,  there  were  4.000  empty 
beds  in  the  county.  Eleven  nursing  homes, 
according  to  testijnony,  were  eager  to  do 
business  with  Weldon  to  fill  their  beds. 

Many  of  the  alcoholics  were  senile  and 
helpless.  A  few  who  tried  to  escape  from  the 
homes  were  heavily  drugged  and  kept  behind 
locked  doors.  As  long  as  they  were  inside, 
the  homes  could  continue  to  receive  the 
$17.50  a  day  in  medicaid  funds  paid  to  feed 
and  lodge  each  patient  In  California. 

Weldon's  hustle  Is  typical  of  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  schemes  concocted  by 
uur.sing  home  owners  and  their  associates. 

Public  health  oflSclals  who  manage  the 
$355-mUlion-a-year  medicaid  program  for 
the  elderly  In  California,  known  as  Medi-Cal, 
have  found  present  regulations  too  cumber- 
some and  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  machi- 
nations of  the  entrepreneurs. 

The  incidents  currently  tmder  investiga- 
tion by  state  and  federal  authorities  here 
include: 

A  chain  of  nursing  homes  where  the  own- 
ers allegedly  appropriated  $50,000  In  pa- 
tients' personal  funds  and  used  the  money 
to  meet  the  payroll. 

Deaths  due  to  nursing  home  neglect,  In- 
cluding one  where  a  female  patient  who  was 
supposed  to  be  fed  a  liquid  diet  through  a 
tube  was  given  solid  food  by  a  nurse's  aide. 
She  choked  to  death  minutes  later. 

The  prescribing  of  hundreds  of  hearing 
aid.'!  for  patients  who  didn't  need  them,  all 
paid  for  by  medicaid,  and  massive  kickbacks 
by  pharmacists  to  nursing  home  owners  for 
their  business. 

At  the  root  of  the  abuses  Is  greed — the 
system  might  as  well  be  called  medi-bucks. 
Weldon's  hustle,  which  county  officials  say 
is  not  unusual,  had  its  beginnings  here  soon 
after  medicaid  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Great  Society  congress  In  1966. 

"With  all  this  good  weather,  the  elderly 
fleck  here.  After  medicaid  was  passed,  we  had 
a  tremendous  building  boom  In  nursing 
homes.  There  are  60  within  one  square  mile, 
and  we  have  40.281  beds  In  the  county,"  said 
Bernard  Welntraub,  chief  of  the  long-term 
cure  unit  of  the  county  health  department. 

FILLING   THE  EMPTY   BEDS 

But  the  entrepreneurs  overbuilt,  the  boom 
ended,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1973,  there 
were  many  empty  beds.  About  this  time, 
Weldon,  now  39,  a  family  man  from  nearby 
Pomona,  began  hanging  around  municipal 
court  division  80,  also  known  as  "drunk 
court." 

Annie  Davis  was  receiving  a  major  kidney 
transfusion  at  the  Raymond  Convalescent 
Hospital,  Pasadena,  when  the  shunt,  or  con- 
necting needle,  fell  out.  Blood  spurted  from 
her  arm  and  the  first-year  nurse  supervising 
tlie  transfusion  panicked  and  ran  o\it  of  the 
room.  The  patient  bled  to  death  within  min- 
utes. Again,  no  charges  were  preferred. 

In  their  defense,  the  nursing  home  asso- 
ciations here  assert  that  the  medicaid  re- 
imbursement rate  is  too  low,  that  the  state 
inspectors  are  too  picky,  and  that  the  regu- 
lations, especially  for  fire  safety,  are  Impos- 
sible to  meet. 

"If  that's  true,"  said  the  county's  long- 
term  care  chief,  Bernard  Welntraub,  "how 
come  every  time  we  close  a  home,  someone  Is 
always  willing  to  come  in  and  buy  It  up?" 

And  when  they  run  out  of  money,  state 
records  show,  some  entrepreneurs  who  dont 
want  to  sell  their  property  follow  a  more 
drastic  route.  They  steal  from  the  patients. 


(From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb    17 

1975] 

Bergman's  Shadow  Hits  Florida 

(By  Frank  Van  Riper) 

Miami. — It  was  a  balmy  March  morning 
In  south  Florida  when  nurse's  aid  Georgette 
Lehes  punched  In  for  the  11-7  shift  at  Mi- 
ami's  North  Shore  Nursing  Home. 

The  home,  one  of  more  than  a  dozen  In 
Florida  tied  to  the  nationwide  empire  of 
New  York  nursing  home  czar  Bernard  Berg- 
man, v/ho  Is  now  under  investigation,  pre- 
sented a  benign  exterior  that  day  in  1973.  It 
was  a  modern  low-slung  complex  typical  of 
many  of  Florida's  booming  Dade  County. 

"BUGS  AND  roaches" 

By  the  end  of  her  shift,  however,  Geor- 
gette Lehee  was  not  thinking  about  archi- 
tecture. She  was  thinking  about  "bugs  and 
roaches  ...  In  the  beds,  on  the  bodies  of 
patients,  in  the  drawers,  around  the  sliik, 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  glasses." 

In  the  formal  complaint,  on  file  with  the 
state  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Lehee  said  she  "uncov- 
ered one  patient  and  found  roaches  on  his 
genitals." 

The  conditions,  she  said,  made  her  "physi- 
cally  sick." 

"Patients  at  the  nursing  home,"  she  went 
on,  "are  lying  there  as  though  they  are  al- 
ready dead,  with  roaches  crawling  over 
.  them." 

Not  surprisingly,  one  day  after  she  began 
work  at  North  Shore  Nursing  Home,  Geor- 
gette Lehee  quit. 

For  many  of  this  state's  elderly — Includ- 
ing transplanted  New  Yorkers  who  migrate 
south  to  escape  the  cruel  winters — Florida 
promises  eternal  sun  and  comfort  in  the  twi- 
light years. 

For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the 
apartment-hotels  that  dot  Miami  Beach's 
"old  coast"  or  In  private  nursing  homes  that 
can  cost  as  much  as  $50  a  day,  the  only 
alternative  Is  long-term  care  lu  medicaid 
nursing  homes. 

There  are  more  than  250  nursing  homes 
in  Florida,  most  of  them  medicaid  facilities 
receiving  federal  and  state  funds. 

While  state  officials  contend  that  condi- 
tions In  substandard  homes  are  Improving 
daily — a  sentiment  that  is  trumpeted  by  the 
Florida  Nursing  Home  Association — The 
News'  survey  of  conditions  In  the  Sunshine 
State  found  widespread  Instances  wh'-e  the 
government's  promise  of  free  quality  care  for 
the  elderly  poor  has  been  Ignored,  if  not 
abandoned. 

For  example: 

Last  j'ear,  state  auditors  found  rampant 
ripoSs  of  nursing  home  patients,  ranging 
from  grossly  inflated  charges  for  extra  serv- 
ices to  outright  theft  of  patients'  personal 
fvmds. 

Nursing  homes  remain  chronically  under- 
staffed, despite  repeated  citations  by  state 
Inspectors.  One  registered  ninse.  In  an  an- 
guished letter  of  resignation  from  one  such 
home,  charged  that  she  could  no  longer  put 
up  with  "the  frustration  of  'hand  to  mouth' 
staffing"  and  having  to  work  "double  and 
triple  shifts." 

The  state  Inspection  machinery,  rxm  out 
of  Jacksonville  by  a  corps  of  retired  military 
officers,  gives  as  much  as  a  week  to  ten  days' 
notice  to  nursing  homes  before  major  an- 
nual inspections.  "It  saves  time,"  one  re- 
thxd  colonel  explained,  "so  we  don't  have 
to  spend  all  day  hunting  around  for  records 
and  administrators." 

Kickbacks  by  pharmacies  to  greedy  nurs- 
ing home  owners  and  administrators  have 
become  so  rampant  that  a  private  Insurance 
firm  has  been  hired  by  the  state  to  process 
all  drug  claims  In  an  effort  to  bait  what 
one  Insider  termed  "an  epidemic  of  bribes 
and  kickbacks  that  runs  the  length  of  the 
state." 

In  a  letter  last  month  to  his  fellow  nurs- 
ing home  operators,  John  Jenkins,  president 
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of  the  Florida  Nursing  Home  Association, 
accused  the  press,  and  the  congressional 
committees  probing  medicaid  abuses,  of  try- 
ing to  "ruin  an  industry  that  has  been  serv- 
ing the  people  of  our  country  for  many  years 
with  tender  loving  care." 

Besides  heading  the  Industry's  major 
political  lobbying  group  In  the  state.  Jenkins 
is  tlie  local  vice  president  of  Progressive 
Medical  Group,  Inc. — the  firm  that  operates 
virtually  all  of  the  nursing  homes  in  Bernard 
Bergman's  Florida  empire,  Medic-Home  En- 
teiprises,  Inc 

State  records  show  that  Bergman  has  a 
major  and  direct  financial  interest  in  nurs- 
ing homes  in  14  Florida  communities.  He  is 
also  a  vice  president  and  director  of  nt  least 
two  Dade  County  homes — North  Shore  as 
well  as  The  Palms  Convalescent  Home,  also 
In  Miami. 

Bergman  owns  30";:;  or  about  260.000  out- 
standing shares  of  stock  in  Medic-Home, 
having  recently  stepped  down  as  Medic- 
Home's  chairman  to  fight  "false  and  preju- 
dicial allegations"  about  his  nursing  home 
Interests. 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Feb.  18, 

19751 

In  Boston,  Lax  Law  Betrays  the  Patient 

(By  William  Sherman) 

Salem,  Mass. — On  a  recent  Sunday  here, 
Margaret  H.,  a  95-year-old  nursing  home  pa- 
tient whose  only  crime  was  to  wander  Into 
another  resident's  room,  was  slammed  Into 
a  restraining  jacket  and  tied  to  a  chair  In 
the  name  of  good  nursing. 

Margaret  lives  with  30  other  frail  elderly 
men  and  women,  crammed  four  to  a  room, 
in  the  Melanee  Nursing  Home,  an  old  Vic- 
torian wood-frame  building  near  the  center 
of  Salem. 

"Hie  home  is  one  link  in  a  statewide  chain 
of  11  medicaid  supported  facilities  that  earns 
Claire  Fay,  a  49-year-old  divorcee,  nearly  $2 
million  annually. 

Despite  numerous  charges  of  patient  mis- 
treatment and  fraud  by  authorities  who  su- 
pervise Massachusetts'  $250  million-a-year 
medicaid  program  Mrs.  Fay  told  The  News, 
"I  run  the  best  homes  in  the  state." 

Other   observers   think    differently. 

On  Christmas  Day,  a  Salem  health  inspec- 
tor found  "only  one  limp  stalk  of  celery  and 
one  pound  of  butter"  in  the  refrigerator  for 
Margaret  and  the  other  residents  at  the  Me- 
lanee home. 

Beginning  last  summer.  Inspectors  started 
visiting  the  Melanee  home  and  two  other 
homes  here  owned  by  Mrs.  Fay  after  they 
were  notified  about  abuses  In  her  other  facili- 
ties around  the  state. 

At  the  Henley  Home  on  Federal  St.,  a  June 
Inspection  showed  "corner  cutting  on  food 
.  .  .  Infectious  disease  patients  housed  with 
regular  patients  .  .  .  menu  did  not  match 
food  served."  In  the  Salem  Manor,  a  few 
blocks  away,  an  inspector  on  Oct.  17  noted, 
"No  heat  or  hot  water,"  and  on  Oct.  26, 
the  same  conditions  with  "only  two  cans 
of  Juice,  a  few  loaves  of  bread"  In  that  home. 

A  nurse  interviewed  by  the  Inspector  said 
"We  have  orders  to  use  less  food  .  .  .  and  to 
save  fuel  oil  and  not  give  baths  on  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays." 

In  response  to  the  reports,  Mrs.  Fay  said, 
They  say  I  have  Mafia  money  Invested,  that 
I  mistreat  the  patients.  They  can't  figure  out 
that  im  just  a  shrewd  businesswoman." 

Asked  about  one  of  her  Boston  homes 
Where  mspectors  found  that  patients  with 
bleeduig  urine  sores  and  bedsores  were  given 
only  cornstarch  for  medication,  she  caUed 
the  facility  "a  little  doUhouse." 

Under  state  medicaid  guidelines,  owners 
are  reimbursed  by  medicaid  according  to  the 
costs  of  operating  Individual  homes.  Mrs 
ray  is  paid  from  $20  to  $30  a  day  to  feed  and 
lodge  each  of  the  approximately  600  patients 
"»  her  chain.  In  six  years,  since  she  received 
ner  first  home  in  a  divorce  settlement,  sh^ 


has  saved  enough  to  buy  nine  more  homes, 
several  boarding  houses,  a  new  house  for 
herself  on  Cape  Cod,  and  she  plans  to  expand 
her  operation  into  Rhode  Island. 

"I  did  It  with  the  help  of  loans,"  she  said. 

Because  of  incredibly  lax  medicaid  en- 
forcement regulations  in  Massachusetts,  no 
criminal  or  civil  charges  have  been  brought 
against  Mrs.  Fay  despite  additional  findings 
by  Inspectors  of  "high  attrition  rates  In  her 
homes"  and  bills  submitted  for  patients  who 
were  dead. 

Tlie  case  of  Mrs.  Fay  Is  only  one  example 
of  th6  near  total  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
700  medicaid  nursing  home  owners  In  this 
state.  In  another  case,  the  administrator  of 
the  Dexter  Nursing  Home,  in  Boston,  fraudu. 
lently  charged  relatives  $158,000  for  the  daily 
care  of  65  patients  already  covered  under 
medicaid. 

The  administrator,  Gerald  Sohn,  conned 
the  unsuspecting  relatives  out  of  payments 
ranging  from  $50  to  $11,936  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  Welfare  Auditing. 

"Sohn  told  people  trying  to  place  relatives 
in  his  home  that  if  they  paid  him  three  or 
four  extra  dollars  a  day,  the  patients  would 
get  extra  care.  He  actually  sent  out  bills 
on  a  monthly  basis,"  said  one  Investigator. 

"If  they  wouldn't  pay  extra,  he  turned 
people  down  .  .  .  When  the  money  didn't 
come  in,  he  kicked  the  patients  out,"  said  a 
physician  for  Harvard's  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
He  added  that  he  had  sent  several  patients 
there  "and  they  came  back  saying  they 
couldn't  afford  It." 

Raymond  F.  Jowdy,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Welfare  Auditing,  stated  in  a  report  that 
other  nursing  homes  around  the  state  were 
"extracting"  extra  payments  of  from  $2.00 
to  $5,000  a  day  from  medicaid  recipients  and 
their  families. 

Jowdy  referred  the  case  of  Sohn  to  the 
attorney  general.  Sohn  admitted  his  guilt, 
the  attorney  general  ordered  the  nursing 
home  to  pay  back  the  relatives  and  Sohn 
walked  away  scot-free. 

"Restitution  Is  the  only  penalty  in  this 
state  for  medicaid  fraud.  "There's  no  penalty 
for  mistreatment  of  patients."  said  Robert 
Byron,  counsel  to  Bostons  health  depart- 
ment. 

TOTALLY  UNEQUIPPED 

"They  should  write  new  laws,  but  they 
don't."  .said  Byron.  "The  state  s  legal  mecha- 
nism was  totally  unequipped. 

I  From  the  New  York  Dailv  News, 

Feb.  19,  1975) 

In  Illinois  System,  Sickness  Pays  More 

(By  Frank  Van  Riper) 

Chicago. — Mayor  Daley  calls  this  place 
'the  city  that  works." 

It's  also  the  city  that  pays  if  you  run  a 
nursing  home.  In  fact,  it  pays  more — much 
more — the  worse  you  treat  yotir  patients. 

Under  a  controversial  "point  system"  for 
nursing  home  reimbursement,  approved  by 
the  state  seven  years  ago  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  nursing  home  lobby,  adminis- 
trators of  medicaid  facilities  here  and  all 
through  Illinois  can  charge  the  state  an  extra 
$8  per  patient  per  month  each  time  a  patient 
slips  further  downward  on  a  scale  of  misery 
and  neglect. 

"The  higher  the  level  of  needed  care,  the 
greater  the  assigned  point  value,  "  the  state 
regulations  say. 

"What  the  regulations  don't  say,"  declared 
Bill  Recktenwald,  an  investigator  for  the 
Chicago  Better  Government  Association,  "is 
that  they  totally  destroy  any  reason  for  an 
administrator  to  Improve  patient  care.  Why 
the  hell  should  he  when  he  can  make  more 
money  the  other  way?" 

Under  the  point  system,  which  one  top 
state  health  official  told  The  News  "is  a  disas- 
ter for  patient  care,"  a  nursing  home  receives 
nothing  beyond  its  basic  monthly  medicaid 
payment  if  patients  are  anibulatorv,  if  they 


can  feed  themselves,  U  they  present  no  major 
problems  to  the  staff. 

But  the  medicaid  meter  starts  running  in 
the  home's  favor  as  each  patient's  condition 
deteriorates.  If  a  patient  must  be  fed  by  an 
aide.  It's  four  points,  or  another  $24  a  month 
for  that  patient  alone.  If  be  has  to  be  fed 
through  a  tube,  the  rate  Jumps  to  $48  a 
month. 

"The  formula  also  says  you  get  extra  money 
If  a  patient  Is  Incontinent,"  Recktenwald 
noted.  "Geez,  you  can  make  a  patient  In- 
continent  with  drugs." 

A  bookish,  bespectacled  man  of  32,  Reck- 
tenwald speaks  from  experience.  He  once 
posed  as  a  mentally  retarded  nursing  home 
patient  to  see  conditions  firsthand. 

"Say  a  patient  has  a  bowel  movement 
either  under  the  Infiuence  of  medication  or 
through  his  own  condition.  And  he's  Just 
allowed  to  lay  there  In  his  own  filth.  Now  It's 
likely  that  he — just  like  you  and  me — is 
gonna  get  a  little  annoyed  about  this  and 
might  start  to  complain — loudly. 

"Well  then,"  Recktenwald  said,  "just  zap 
him  Willi  a  little  thorazine  (a  powerful  tran- 
quUlzer)  and  boom,  you've  got  a  few  more 
points  from  the  state— and  a  few  more 
bucks— for  having  to  deal  with  an  unruly 
patient." 

Tlie  Illinois  point  system  is  only  one 
barometer  of  how  dismal  conditions  remain 
In  the  nation's  heartland  despite  efforts  by 
citizens,  and  new,  more  enlightened  federal 
and  state  officials  to  clean  things  up. 

Even  now,  a  federal  task  force,  under  U.S. 
attorney  James  R.  Thompson,  Is  investigating 
reports  of  widespread  fraud  in  the  Illinois 
medicaid  program,  including  charges  that 
doctors,  pharmacists,  lab  technicians  and 
nursing  home  operators  have  been  cheating 
the  state  out  of  as  much  as  $50  million  a  year. 

The  federal  probe,  begun  within  the  past 
several  weeks,  could  significantly  affect  the 
way  the  state  administers  Its  health  services 
to  the  elderly  poor. 

Meanwhile  The  News  survey  Into  nursing 
home  conditions  already  has  uncovered  the 
following  abuses,  based  on  interviews  with 
federal  and  state  officials.  Inspection  of 
records,  and  personal  visits  to  medicaid 
facilities : 

Patients  fed  pitifully  substandard  meals 
(In  one  case  a  lunch  of  sandwich  and  cookie 
for  five  straight  days)  while  administrators 
trot  out  sumptuous — and  fraudulent — meal 
plans  to  state  inspectors. 

Doctors  continually  Ignoring  their  nursing 
home  patients,  even  to  the  extent  of  forging 
evidence  of  medical  examinations,  knowing 
that  they  will  not  be  prosecuted. 

Patients  dying  mysteriously  of  bronchial 
pneumonia  leaving  behind  medical  records 
indicating  that  they  were  comparatively  fine 
until  someone  left  a  window  open  on  a  sub- 
freezing  night. 

Untrained,  unthinking  aides  dispensing 
medication  with  unconscionable  abandon, 
sometimes  pulverizing  together  a  patient's 
half  dozen  or  so  dally  pills  to  hasten  Inges- 
tion. The  action,  which  breaks  down  the 
"timed  release"  coatings  on  many  pills,  can 
be  devastating  to  an  old  person's  system.  One 
doctor  observed  disgustedly:  "Christ,  you  can 
make  an  atom  bomb  that  way." 

Hundreds  of  mental  patients  transferred 
from  state-supported  mental  institutions 
into  nursing  homes,  which  receive  both  fed- 
eral and  state  money.  The  action  creates 
supervisory  problems  for  the  home  and  po- 
tential danger  for  the  elderly. 

[Prom   the  New  York  Dailv  News,  Feb.  20 

1976) 
Promised:  Tough  Plan  To  Stifle  Abuses 
(By  Frank  Van  Riper  and  William  Sherman) 
Washington,  February  19. — The  lauded 
promise  of  free,  high  quality  nursing  home 
care    for    the    nation's    Indigent    elderly. 
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passed  nine  years  ago  by  the  "Great  Society" 
Congress,  has  been  broken. 

It  has  been  broken  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  and  from  Miami  to  Maine.  Shattered 
as  well  Is  the  guarantee  that  taxpayers' 
money  used  to  support  the  medical  system — 
more  than  98  billion  this  year  alone — would 
be  well  spent. 

Thei-e  are  many  "Bernard  Bergmans" 
throughout  the  country,  an  investigation  by 
The  News  has  shown:  A  female  nursing 
home  owner  In  Massachusetts  who  left  her 
30  freezing  patients  only  one  limp  stalk  of 
celery  and  a  pound  of  butter  to  eat  on 
Christmas  day:  a  man  in  Los  Angeles  who 
peddled  senile  alcoholics  to  nursing  homes 
lor  $125  a  body.  And  Bergman  himself.  In 
whose  Florida  nursing  homes,  cockroaches 
were  found  roaming  freely  over  patients' 
bodies. 

Despite  these  abuses,  which  are  legion — 
and  a  hitherto  undisclosed  federal  study  of 
nursing  facilities  which  concludes,  that  "we 
are  all  paying  for  expensive  mediocrity  at 
best" — a  top  federal  official  yesterday  blasted 
as  "communist,  and  stupid"  .suggestions  that 
the  profit  motive  be  removed  from  the  med- 
icaid program  for  the  elderly. 

DEFENDS  SYSTEM 

Peter  Franklin,  a  top  assistant  to  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare,  said.  "The  Senate  will  never 
pass  it,  the  medical  groups  won't  go  for  it . . . 
the  Secretary  (Weinberger)  will  never  buy 
It."  .  .  . 

While  he  would  not  dlsciiss  specifics  of  the 
survey,  Franklin  along  with  Dr.  Faye  Abdel- 
lab,  director  of  HEW  Nursing  Home  Affairs, 
said  the  following  new  features  would  be 
written  Into  federal  law  by  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  mammoth  study: 

A  national  nursing  home  rating  system, 
that  would  also  be  available  to  the  public 
in  laymen's  langiiage  and  would  allow  pri- 
vate citizens  to  make  informed  choices  on 
where  to  place  their  relatives.  Homes  will 
be  rated  according  to  quality  of  care,  nurs- 
ing supervision,  activities  for  the  elderly, 
physical  plant  and  food. 

A  cost  of  care  Index  that  would  end  in- 
flation of  nursing  home  costs  by  owners,  as 
in  New  York,  where  entrepreneurs  have 
bought  and  sold  the  same  home.  In  one  cas« 
36  times,  to  increase  the  facility's  real  estate 
value  and  thus,  the  return  which  is  paid  by 
medicaid. 

National  training  programs  for  nurses 
and  nurses  aides  which  Franklin  said  are 
"sadly  lacking"  today.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample, owners  have  hired  teenagers  off  the 
street  at  minimum  wages  to  minster  to  the 
elderly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT     HEALTH     SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1975 

*Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record). 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  currently  in  the 
grips  of  a  severe  economic  crisis.  While 
many  of  our  citizens  have  had  to  cope 
with  the  combined  effects  of  recession 
and  inflation,  the  greatest  hardships 
have  surely  been  experienced  by  the  i-ap- 
idly  swelling  ranks  of  our  unemployed. 
Approximately  7.5  million  Individuals  or 
8.2  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  now  out 
of  work.  Between  Augtist  1974  and  Jau- 
uai-y  1975,  joblessness  rose  by  2.6  million, 
i-epresenting  a  greater  increase  than 
during  any  similar  time  period  since  the 
inception  of  the  monthly  unemployment 
.survey  25  years  ago.  All  signs  point  to  a 
further  weakening  of  the  economy,  con- 
tinued layoffs,  and  a  concomitant  In- 


crease in  the  imemployment  rate  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  human  tragedy  that  these  figures 
represent  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  The 
Congress  has  responded  to  some  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  imemployed  by  ex- 
tending the  period  when  a  person  can 
receive  unemployment  benefits.  Last  De- 
cember we  also  broadened  coverage 
through  the  special  unemploj'ment  as- 
sistance program  established  by  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  This  emergency 
legislation  also  amended  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act — 
CETA — by  adding  title  VI,  emergency 
jobs  program  to  provide  needed  public 
service  employment  for  the  jobless. 

Now  it  Is  incumbent  on  this  Congress 
to  move  quickly  to  alleviate  an  associ- 
ated hardship  arising  through  job  loss — 
the  severance  of  health  insurance  pro- 
tection. We  should  again  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Trail- 
ing Act  by  adding  title  Vn,  the  "Unem- 
ployment Health  Services  Act  of  1975," 
to  assist,  on  a  temporai-y  basis,  many  of 
the  unemployed  who  lack  health  insur- 
ance coverage. 

We  must  now  immediately  turn  our 
attention  to  an  associated  problem — the 
loss  of  health  insurance  protection. 
Tlu-ee-fourths  of  the  full-time  workers 
in  this  counti-y  are  covered  under  an  em- 
ployer-sponsored health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. When  an  employee  loses  his  Job 
he  not  only  loses  his  paycheck  but  also 
loses  his  group  health  insurance  protec- 
tion. In  general,  the  employer  contribu- 
tion to  insmance  premiums — which  may 
have  been  as  high  as  100  percent — 
ceases  after  30,  60,  or  90  days.  An  In- 
dividual who  wishes  to  retain  his  cover- 
age must  convert  to  an  Individual  pol- 
icy. The  benefits  available  under  such 
policies  are  often  substantially  less  than 
the  individual  had  under  his  group  plan 
while  the  premium  rate  for  similar 
policies  can  be  twice  as  high.  In  addition, 
he  must  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  premium 
himself  at  a  time  when  he  can  least 
afford  the  added  expense.  Unemploy- 
ment checks,  averaging  $65  a  week, 
barely  cover  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
and  are  simply  Insufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  health  insurance  premiums. 

Faced  with  competing  demands  on 
very  limited  resources,  the  majority  of 
the  unemployed  have  elected  not  to  pur- 
chase protection.  Only  a  very  limited 
number  of  these  individuals  could  po- 
tentially obtain  coverage  under  an  exist- 
ing public  program  such  as  medicaid. 
The  majority  of  unemployed,  therefore, 
have  no  health  coverage.  They  are  gam- 
bling that  they  and  their  families  will 
not  experience  a  major  illness  during 
this  ciitical  period.  As  concerned  Ameri- 
cans, we  cannot  allow  this  situation  to 
continue. 

In  response  to  this  crisis,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Morris  Uoall,  and  I 
are,  therefore,  today  Introducing  the 
Unemployment  Health  Services  Act  of 
1975.  This  legislation  responds  to  the 
most  urgent  health  care  need  of  our  im- 
employed— the  need  for  protection 
against  the  staggering  costs  of  hospital 
care.  The  measure  provides  Federal 
funding  out  of  general  revenues  for  the 
costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  sei-vlces,  out- 


patient hospital  services,  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services,  and  physician  services 
when  rendered  in  a  hospital. 

Evei-y  individual  receiving  imemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  his  de- 
pendent spouse  and  children  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  plan  If  he  does  not  have 

or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  obtain — em- 
ployer-sponsored group  coverage.  Eligi- 
bility will  continue  for  up  to  4  weeks 
after  receipt  of  the  last  unemployment 
check.  This  means  that  an  individual 
who  loses  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits  due  to  Illness  will  retain  cover- 
age during  the  period  he  Is  most  In  need 
of  health  care.  The  transitional  coverage 
will  also  permit  an  individual  who  re- 
turns to  work  to  retain  protection  until 
he  is  picked  up  under  the  employer- 
sponsored  plan  at  his  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  benefits  offered  under  the  feder- 
ally subsidized  program  are  uniform  for 
all  eligible  Individuals  within  a  State. 
The  amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  cov- 
ered services  are  equivalent  to  the 
amount,  dm'ation,  and  scope  of  such 
services  made  available  under  the  State's 
medicaid  program  to  Its  welfare  popula- 
tion- In  many  instances,  this  coverage  is 
considerably  moi'e  generous  than  that 
offered  under  private  health  insurance 
policies. 

The  nature  of  our  emert^ency  re- 
quires— indeed  demands — an  immediate 
response.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  delay 
or  confusion  which  would  occur  If  a  new 
bureaucratic  machinery  had  to  be  In- 
stituted or  a  long  series  of  implementing 
regulations  were  required.  Our  proposal 
calls  for  implementation  within  30  days 
of  enactment.  This  Is  possible,  because 
existing  sti-uctures  in  the  States  with  ap- 
propriate capabilities  and  experience  will 
be  charged  with  program  responsibility. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  enter  an  agreement  with  each  Gov- 
ernor whereby  the  State  unemployment 
agency  will  provide  a  certificate  of  eligi- 
biUty  and  the  State  medicaid  agency  will 
handle  the  payment  of  claims.  Each  un- 
employment compensation  recipient  Is 
already  required  to  report  weekly  to  the 
State  Unemployment  Office  for  his  bene- 
fit check.  It  Is  assumed,  therefore,  that 
with  the  addition  of  a  relatively  small 
staff,  the  simple  certification  process  can 
be  effectively  handled  with  little  addi- 
tional inconvenience  to  the  unemployed 
individual.  This  certification,  when  pre- 
sented to  any  provider  of  services,  will 
serve  as  conclusive  proof  of  eligibility. 
Providei's,  In  turn,  will  utiUze  mecha- 
nisms already  in  place  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement for  covered  services.  Claims 
will  be  submitted  directly  to  the  medic- 
aid State  agency  or  the  fiscal  agent 
handling  medicaid  claims  In  the  State. 

Under  this  proposal,  reimbursement 
for  covered  services  may  not  exceed  the 
reasonable  costs  or  charges  as  defined 
under  medicare.  Hospitals  are  not  per- 
mitted to  bill  additional  charges  to  pa- 
tients covered  under  the  program  though 
physicians  rendering  services  In  a  hos- 
pital may  be  permitted  to  bOl  additional 
amounts. 

The  proiM>sal  protects  the  hospitals 
from  increasing  numbers  of  bad  debts 
associated  with  providing  needed  health 
care  to  the  tmemployed.  It  permits  them 
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to  utilize  an  existing  administrative 
mechanism  for  obtaining  reimbursement 
for  claims  and  fuither  guarantees  that 
payment  levels  will  be  consistent  with 
those  utilized  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  plan  also  employs,  to  the 
extent  feasible  and  appropriate,  stand- 
ards in  effect  under  the  existing  medic- 
aid program. 

The  approach  embodied  in  the  Un- 
employment Health  Services  Act  of  1975 
is,  I  feel,  tlie  most  appi-opriate  and  fea- 
sible response  to  tlie  current  health  care 
crisis.  It  recognizes  the  health  service 
needs  of  the  unemployed  by  providing 
uniform  coverage  for  those  services 
which  are  both  the  most  costly  and  for 
which  insurance  is  most  urgently  needed. 
At  the  same  time  it  recognizes  the  com- 
peting demands  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Due  to  the  potential  for  overutilizatlon 
of  other  health  care  services,  protection 
has  not  been  extended  to  relatively  less 
costly  routine  health  care  expenditures. 
Further,  through  the  utilization  of  ex- 
isting mechanisms,  the  associated  ad- 
ministrative costs  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

This  proposal  would  have  a  net  cost 
estimated  at  $1.9  billion,  assuming  that 
unemploj-ment  insurance  recipients  will 
number  about  6  million  workers  per 
month.  Of  course,  enactment  of  pending 
unemployment  Insurance  bills  could 
modify  this  estimate  considerably. 

This  price  figure  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  workers  are  often 
continued  under  their  employer-spon- 
sored health  Insm-ance  plans  for  a  period 
of  time  after  losing  their  jobs;  still  others 
are  eligible  for  coverage  under  the  group 
policy  of  an  employed  spouse,  thus  re- 
ducing gross  costs  approximately  40  per- 
cent to  slightly  less  than  $2  billion. 

The  Unemployment  Health  Services 
Act  of  1975  Is  emergency  legislation.  It 
will  only  be  In  effect  In  any  fiscal  year 
prior  to  October  1,  1978,  when  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  6 
percent.  It  Is  not  viewed  as  an  overaU 
solution  to  the  Nation's  health  care  crisis 
nor  do  I  view  it  as  a  prototype  for  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, wait  for  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  critical  health  needs 
of  our  unemployed.  We  must  Immediately 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  these 
jobless  Americans  during  this  crisis 
period. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CLEAN  AIR 
HEARINGS 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Pomt  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thui-s- 
aay  March  13,  tlie  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  of  the 
^terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee wm  begin  6  days  of  hearings  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

nil^^  ?]^^  ^''  ^^^  o^  1970.  a  landmark 
Piece  of  legislation  to  envkonmental  pro- 
tection expires  June  30.  1975.  Accord- 
n!^n^^  subcommittee  will  be  examln- 
mL"  •  ^^^'^^  of  the  act  and  all  bills 
Pioposing  amendments  to  It, 
rinVT^!®  hearings  wlU  focus  on  the  cru- 
cial interface  between  the  need  to  protect 
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the  health  of  our  citizens  and  future  gen- 
erations from  a  deteriorating  environ- 
ment and  the  limitations  placed  on  those 
protective  efforts  by  the  economy  and  the 
energy  crisis. 

We  will  be  taking  testimony  from  sci- 
entific experts,  concerned  citizens,  and 
representatives  of  Industry,  local  and 
State  governments,  the  appropriate  Ped- 
ei-al  agencies  and  ecology  groups.  I  would 
note  that  because  of  the  long  witness 
lists,  each  day's  hearhigs  will  begin  at 
9:30. 

With  the  Speaker's  permission  I  sub- 
mit a  tentative  schedule  of  witnesses  for 
the  Record : 

Hearings— Clean  Air  Act:  Witness  List 
tkursdat,  march  13,  9:30  a.m.   (first  day) 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Russell 
Train,  Administrator. 

Federal  Energy  Administration,  Frank  G. 
Zarb,  Administrator. 

FRIDAY,     MARCH     14,    9:30    A.M.     (SliCOND    CAY 

HEALTH   DAT) 

Panel  1:  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Panel  2:  Carbon  Monoxide  and  Summary, 
Mr.  John  Knelson,  EPA;  Photochemical  Oxi- 
dants, Dr.  John  Goldsmith.  NCI.  Director  FF 
&  3,  DCCP;  Nitrogen  Oxides,  Dr.  T.  T.  Crocker, 
University  of  California,  Irvine,  Department 
of  Community  and  Environmental  Medicine. 

Panel  3:  Unregulated  pollutants,  Dr.  John 
Finklea,  EPA,  Dr.  Irving  Selllkoff,  Mount 
Slnai  School  of  Medicine. 

Panel  4:  American  Medical  Association; 
American  Public  Health  Association;  Ameri- 
can Lung  A.ssociatlon.  John  J.  Slieehan, 
Chairman,  National  Air  Conservation  Com- 
mission. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  17,  9:30  A.M.    (THIRD  DAY) 

Panel  1  (Autos) :  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration; Ford  Motor  Company;  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration; SAAB,  Mr.  Ralph  T.  MUlet.  U.S. 
Representative;  Honda;  Mercedes  Benz  of 
North  America,  Inc. 

Panel  2:  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  Mr.  V. 
Rock  Grundman,  Jr.,  Government  Business 
Affairs  Council;  Englehard  Minerals  &  Chem- 
ical Corporation,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Leventhal, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Universal  Oil  Prod- 
ucts, Mr.  T.  V.  DePalma,  Technical  Director 
Automotive  Products  Division;  Gould  Incor- 
porated, Dr.  Robert  J.  Pedor.  Manager  ol 
Emission  Control  Project. 

Panel  3:  National  Automotive  Dealers  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Frank  McCarthy,  Executive 
Vice  President;  Automotive  Service  Councils 
Inc.,  Mr.  Donald  A.  Randall,  Washington 
Representative. 

T0KSDAY,    MARCH    18,    9:30    A.M.     (FOtTHTH    DAY) 

Representative  John  T.  McColllster. 

National  Governors  Conference. 

National  League  of  Cities,  Council  Walter 
Rockenstein,  Jr.  Alderman,   llth   Ward. 

U.S.  Conference  on  Mayors. 

National  Association  of  Counties,  Mrs.  Jean 
Packard,  Supervisor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Fairfax  Coimty,  Virginia. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  Mr.  P  N 
Gammelgard,  Vice  President. 

Panel  l:  Kennecott  Copper,  Mr.  C.  D 
MIchaelson,  President,  Metal  Mining  Divi- 
sion; United  States  Steel  Corporation  Mr 
Earl  Mallick,  Vice  President  Environmental 
Control;  Bethlehem  Steel,  Dr.  D.  M.  Ander- 
son, Manager,  Environmental  Quality  Con- 
trol Division. 


Steele.  Manager,  Environmental  Department 
Dairyland  Power  C<x>peratlve;  Tennessee;  Val- 
ley Authority,  Mr.  Albury  J.  Wagner,  Chair- 
man; American  Public  Power  Association. 

Panel  3:  American  Mining  Congress,  Mr. 
David  Swan,  Vice  President  Technology  for 
Kennecott  Copper;  National  Coal  Association, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Mullan,  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernment Relations. 

Panel  4:  Temple,  B.wker  and  Sloane,  Dr. 
Howard  Pifer,  Vice  President;  Industrial  Gas 
Cleaning  Institute,  Inc.,  Dr.  David  H.  Klip- 
stein,  Chairman  of  Government  Relations, 
Vice  President  Research-Cottrell,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Hugh  Mullen,  Member  Government  Rela- 
tions, Director-Government  Relations  lU 
Conversion  Systems. 

TXIXmSDAY,    MARCH    20,    9:30    A.M.     (SIXTH    DAY) 

Panel  1 :  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Dave  Hawkins,  Staff  Attorney:  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group,  Mr.  Clarence 
Ditlow. 

Panel  2:  Internaticnal  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers,  Incorporated,  Mr.  Eliot  R.  Cutler, 
General  Counsel;  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  .National  Parking  Association, 
Mr.  David  L.  Ivey,  Director  Community  Re- 
search; National  Realty  Committee,  Mr.  Al- 
bert Walsh,  President;  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration; National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, Dr.  J.  WUllam  Haun,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Engineering  for  General 
Mills;  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Parks,  Wm.  Abbott,  Public  Affairs  Chairman. 
(Fluoro  carbons) 

Federal  Task  Force  on  Inadvertant  Modi- 
fication of  the  Stratosphere. 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Rowland,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, University  of  California,  Irvine. 

DuPont — Mr.  E.  R.  Pleasants,  Director  of 
Federal  Affairs. 


H.R.  1726:  EXCHANGE  OP  CREDITS 
ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  RETIREMENT  BENE- 
FITS 


WEDNESD.tY,    MARCH    19,    a:  30   AJI.    (FIFTH   DAY) 

Panel  1:  Sierra  Club.  Mr.  Bruce  Terris- 
Leasue  of  Women  Voters,  Mrs.  Betty  N.  Mac- 
Donald,  Chairman,  Environmental  Quality 
Committee;  Clean  Air  Coalition,  Dick  Ayers. 

Panel  2:  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Lalor.  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Southern  Services,  Inc.;  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress smce  1970, 1  have  sought  to  coordi- 
nate the  Nation's  two  major  govern- 
mental retirement  programs  and  to  cor- 
rect certain  disparities  In  those  pro- 
grams. I  have  introduced  the  legislation 
again  in  the  94th  Congress,  and  It  Is 
designated  HJl.  1726. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  credits  between  the  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  systems.  Under 
this  legislation,  if  a  person  has  worked 
in  the  private  sector,  but  not  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  earn  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  then  switches  to  Fed- 
eral Government  employment,  he  could 
credit  his  years  of  social  security  work 
toward  eventual  civil  service  retirement 
income.  The  reverse  would  also  be  true. 
As  an  example,  a  person  who  worked 
under  social  security  for  8  years  and  then 
worked  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
20  years,  would  be  able  to  count  28  years 
toward  civil  service  retirement.  As  tlie 
law  is  now  written,  the  person  who  re- 
tu-es  under  civil  service  loses  all  his  pay- 
ments made  Into  social  security  since 
these  payments  aie  not  refundable  and 
he  lacks  adequate  coverage  for  benefits. 
In  other  cases,  retirees  might  draw 
small  retirement  checks  from  both  sys- 
tems under  the  existing  law,  but  under 
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my  bill  would  be  able  to  combine  credits 
for  a  single  benefits  check  which  would 
be  larger  than  the  total  of  the  two  sepa- 
rate checks. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  l)een  studying  prospects  for  some 
kind  of  coordination  between  social  se- 
curity and  civil  service  for  several  years. 
Admittedly,  it  would  be  costly  to  honor 
all  contributions  which  are  now.  in  effect, 
confiscated  by  the  Government.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol  people  enter  or 
leave  Federal  employment  each  year. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  inequitable  to  penalize 
workers  simply  because  they  might  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  for  pri- 
vate industry  during  the  course  of  their 
careers.  It  is  doubly  unfair,  since  these 
credits  are  earned  by  their  labors,  and 
are  not  welfare. 

With  the  extreme  inflation  we  have 
experienced  over  the  past  few  years,  re- 
tirement benefit  recipients  are  moi'e  in 
need  than  ever  before  of  a  full  retimi 
for  their  years  of  labor. 

I  urge  early  action  on  H.R.  1726  to 
correct  this  inadequacy  in  our  present 
benefits  laws. 


H.R.  1716.  POW  TIME  TO  CREDIT  ON 
RETIREMENT  PLANS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  Bi\en  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
about  2  years  now  since  we  welcomed 
home  American  prisoner.>  of  war  from 
Indochina.  The  welcomes  were  sincere, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
absorbed  these  men  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  daily  business  from  whioh 
they  were  absent  as  a  result  of  om*  com- 
bat role  in  Asia.  As  in  every  war,  some  of 
those  prisoners  were  civilians — noncom- 
batants  who  were,  nevertheless,  detained 
and  treated  as  though  they  were  military 
men,  and  for  whom  none  of  the  Govern- 
ment benefits  are  available  as  a  result  of 
their  imprisorunent.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  all  overseas  conflicts,  and  I  have 
again  introduced  legislation  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  Congress,  as  I  did  in 
the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  to  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  in  these  cases. 

Under  my  bill,  H.R.  1716.  the  time 
spent  by  American  civilians  in  enemy 
prisoner-of-war  camps  and  similar 
places,  would  be  creditable — as  tliough  it 
were  military  service — toward  pensions, 
annuities,  or  similar  benefits  under  vari- 
ous Federal  retirement  programs.  The 
basic  pmpose  is  to  provide  credit  toward 
retirement  for  time  spent  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  subsequent  to  December  7,  1941, 
on  the  premise  that  the  individuals  in- 
volved would  have  been  gainfully  em- 
ployed and  contributing  toward  retire- 
ment had  they  not  been  held  prisoner. 

The  bill  woxild  provide  credit  toward 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  civil 
sei-vice,  and  military  retirement  with  a 
provision  that  such  credit  could  not  du- 
plicate credit  which  would  be  available 
without  regard  to  this  legislation. 

Providing  this  credit  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  section  of 
Public  Law  92-603,  which  extended  so- 


cial security  wage  credits  for  time  spent 
in  American  detention  camps  on  the 
west  coast  by  Japanese-Americans  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Among  civilians  who 
might  benefit  by  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
1716  are  those  who  were  employed  by 
contractors  at  Pacific  naval  air  bases 
during  World  War  II.  An  estimated  1,500 
were  employed  on  Wake  Island  and  an 
unknown  number  on  Guam  and  Cavite. 

Although  many  of  the  POW's  died  in 
pri.son  camps  or  have  passed  away  since 
their  release,  others  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  some  may  hold 
other  positions  whibh  would  permit  them 
to  gain  other  retirement  credits  by 
adoption  of  H.R.  1716. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  redress  a  legitimate  grievance  here, 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
my  bill. 


INCENTIVES  FOR  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION USE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  a.sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  current  energy-economy 
crisis,  incentives  for  energy  conserva- 
tion need  to  be  pursued  to  the  fullest.  One 
of  the  mo'-t  promising  areas  in  tliis  re- 
gard is  encouragement  for  the  use  of 
mass  transportation. 

Legislation  that  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  a  direct  incentive  for 
use  of  mass  transit  facilities.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  for  a  tax  credit  of  up 
to  one-half  of  all  expenses  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  in  traveling  to  and  from 
his  place  of  employment  on  bus.  subway, 
or  railroad.  The  maximum  credit  allow- 
able would  be  limited  to  the  use  of  mass 
transit  for  travel  to  and  from  the  tax- 
payer's home  and  place  of  employment. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  cut  down  on 
rush  hour  traflSc  congestion,  air  pollution, 
and,  of  course,  gasoline  waste.  It  would 
also  give  some  financial  relief  to  the 
hard-pressed  subway,  bus  or  train  rider. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  CaUfornia,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Havvkins, Mr.  Solarz,  and 
Mr.  Ryan  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  innovative  piece  of  legislation.  I 
have  inserted  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House : 

H.R.  4640 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Iiiternnl  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tax  credit  for  n  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer In  commutation  to  nnd  from  hi.s 
place  of  employment  on  mnss  transporta- 
tion facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoia-r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax  allowable) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  42  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  43.  Commutation  Expenses  on  Ma.ss 
Transportation  Paciitiies 
"(a)  General  Rule. — There  .shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  for  commutation  In- 


curred by  the  taxpayer  in  travel  to  and  from 
his  place  of  employment  on  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

"(b)   LlMrTATIONS. — 

"(1)  The  credit  allowed  under  subjection 
(a)   shall  not  exceed  $250. 

"(2)  Credit  shall  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  for  expenses  on  any  mass 
transportation  facility  for  purposes  other 
tlian  regular  commutation  to  the  taxpa5'er's 
place  of  employment  and  return  therefrom. 

"(3)  The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  allowed,  with  respect  to  commuta- 
tion e>:pense.s  on  ma.ss  transportation  facili- 
ties, only  if  .such  expenses  are  verified  in  sticti 
m.tnnci-  as  llie  Secretiiry  .shall  prescribe  by 
re^julation. 

••(c)  DcriNinoNs. — For  the  purpcse.3  of  this 
section,  the  term — ■ 

'•(  1 )  ••mass  transportation  facilities"  means 
bus.  commuter  railroad,  or  subway. 

"(2)  '•place  of  employment"  means  the  site 
at  which  the  taxpayer  earns  whatever  por- 
tion of  gross  income  as  is  defined  by  section 
61(a)  (1)  of  part  1  of  subcliapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  Ol  this  Code." 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  subpart  .\  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  42  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

"SiC.  43.     Commutation   expenses   on    mass 
transportation  facilities." 

Sec:.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEM  OP 
FLUOROCARBON  COMPOUNDS  ON 
THE  ATMOSPHERE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  v.as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you. 
and  Members  of  this  body,  are  aware,  re- 
cent scientific  studies  have  revealed  that 
fluorocarbon  compounds,  when  intro- 
duced into  tlie  atmosphere,  may  impair 
the  Earth's  protective  layer.  Even  a  small 
depletion  of  the  ozone  is  likely  to  de- 
crease that  layer's  screening  of  ultravio- 
let radiation,  leading  to  a  possible  in- 
crea.se  in  skin  cancer  and  other  serious 
illness.  Indeed,  the  effect  on  plants,  and 
therefore  the  Earth's  environment  might 
be  catastrophic.  Clearly  this  problem  de- 
mands continued,  and  extensive,  global 
attention. 

The  frightening  facts  were  well  docu- 
mented during  hearings  last  December 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  addition, 
action  is  pending  before  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  to  ban  flurocarbons  as  hazardous 
substances. 

The  use  of  fluorocarbons  in  aerosol 
sprays  is  not  a  problem  unique  to  Amer- 
ica: it  is  an  intei-national  problem  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  While  I 
wholly  support  the  bills  introduced  by 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Aspin,  that  call  for 
continued  and  accelerated  investigation, 
I  also  feel  that  the  international  aspect 
of  this  issue  are  obvious,  and  that  inter- 
national cooperation  and  coordination  Is 
vital  if  this  potentially  disastrous  prob- 
lem is  to  be  resolved. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  resolution  that  I  am 
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introducing  today,  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  act  through 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  proposing  that  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion securing  International  cooperation 
in  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  dis- 
charge of  fluorocarbon  compounds  into 
the  air. 

I  have  inserted  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House : 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  United 
Nations  position  concerning  the  discharge 
by  pressurized  cans  of  fluorocarbon  com- 
pounds Into  the  atmosphere 
Whereas   presently   available   Information 
indicates  a  substantial  possibility  that  fluoro- 
carbon compounds  discharged  into  the  air 
by  aerosol  cans  may  impair  the  Earth's  pro- 
tective ozone  layer;  and 

Whereas  Impairment  of  even  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Earth's  protective  ozone  layer  Is 
likely  to  decrea.se  that  layer's  screening  of 
ultraviolet  radiation;  and 

Whereas  any  significant  Increase  in  human 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  radiation  is  likely  to 
Increase  the  rislc  of  skin  cancer  or  other  se- 
rious lUness.  and  may  endariger  other  seg- 
ments of  the  environment;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  a  worldwide  problem  re- 
quiring international  cooperation  to  be  prop- 
erly corrected :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concnrring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  tlie  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  should  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  propase  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  international  cooperation  In 
the  scientific  Investigation  of  the  discharge 
of  fluorocarbon  compounds  into  the  air. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permLssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)    to  revisc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 
Mr.  Heinz,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Talcott,  for  3  minutes,  today. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 
Mr.  Baucus,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Fraser,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Ms.  Abzttg,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
A^r.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Ms.  Holtzman,  for  10  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Drinan.  for  10  minutes,  today.     ' 
Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today 


Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  CalifoiTiia  in  two 
instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hagedorn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Calif oraia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hall  in  thi'ee  instr^ces. 

Mrs.  BoGGs. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  English. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  SisK  in  tv.o  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  DoDD. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  48.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  of  1950,  as  ainciidcd, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follow: 

S.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  wish  of  the  Congress  to  pay 
tilbute  to  the  achievements  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
this  Important  youth  movement  celebrates 
its  63d  anniversary  on  March  12,  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rJ^i  ""^"™ous  consent,  pemission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

evfroV*^  ^'■'  BURGENER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material:) 


El-JROLLED    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  12.  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  of  March  1, 
1975.  pursuant  to  section  1014(e)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  94-77);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  export 
expansion  faclUty  program  during  the  quar- 
ter ended  December  31,  1974.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  "the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  the  Government  of  Kuwait,  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  additions  to  the 
previously  submitted  plan  for  the  assumption 
of  the  assets  of  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc  • 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular- 
Affairs. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitthig  hU  approval  of 
Uie  application  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  Irriga- 
tion project.  District  No.  1,  of  Dawson  and 
Prairie  Counties,  Mont.,  for  a  loan  unrier  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act,  as  amended 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of 
National  Power  Survey  publications  en  tilled 
••Energy  Sources  Research  Task  Force  Re- 
port"  and  "Research  and  Development  Task 
Force  Report";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Reclivcd  From  the  Cosiptcoli  :-.r 
General 
545.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Army  In  Europe  could  Im- 
prove Its  productivity  by  managing  its  main- 
tenance operations  better;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operation-  and 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
IIR.  4296.  A  bin  to  adjust  target  prices, 
l.ian  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
i>i  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans, 
lo  provide  price  support  lor  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments 
for  the  period  ending  March  31.  1976,  and  for 
(ilher  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94  54).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  relerred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  4593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for   the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Cost-of -Living  Pay  Sched- 
ule containing  Increased  pay  rates  for  Fed- 
eral  employees   in  heavily   popxilated  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  to  ofT.set  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  to  confer  addi- 
tional   authority   on   the   Council   with   re- 
spect to  the  prices  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 
-^  By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cor- 

nell, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  MrrcHELi.  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Pattison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rok, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDEK,  Mr.  STOKts,  und  *Ir. 

WiRTH)  : 

H.R.  4595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  permit  the  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  to  disapprove 
any  reclsslon  proposed  by  the  President,  and 
thereby  to  make  the  funds  involved  Immedi- 
ately available  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  45-day  period  dining  which 
such  rescission  otherwise  would  be  effective; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BOWEIN   (for  himself,  nnd  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennes.see) : 
H.R.  4596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Riiral  Development  Act;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.    Corman.    Mr.    Danielson.    Mr. 
Hannaford.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  How- 
ard,  Mr.    Howe.    Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr. 
Kelly.   Mr.    McClory.    Mr.    Mineta, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Sebelius)  : 
H.R.  4597.  A  bill     to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  ad- 
vertising  of    alcoholic    beverages    is   not    a 
deductible    expense;    to   the   Committee   on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  4598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts  and 
accessories  for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  4599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
correspondence  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
free  of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  DONnmCK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  ot 


1973  to  provide  for  health  services  for  cer- 
tain unemployed  Individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  4601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  authorize  additional  loan  as- 
sistance for  disaster  victims  and  for  other 
pxirposc;,;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer  the  option  of  either  a  tax 
credit  or  an  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
interest  on  savings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

H.R.  4603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  repayment 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on  gasoline 
and  special  fuels  used  in  taxicabs;  to  the 
Committee  on   Ways   and   Means. 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Dov/ney,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Moaki.ey)  : 
H.R.  4004.  A  bin  to  establish  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  grand  juries  In  order  better  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  such  witnesses  under  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth   amendments  to   the   Constitution;    to 
provide  for  independent  inquiries  by  grand 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  4605.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board    to    settle    disputes    between    super- 
visory   organizations    and    the    U.S.    Postal 
Services;    to  the  Committee   on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  , 

By   Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baldus,   Mr.   Blanchard,    Mr.    Carr, 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Macuire, 
Ms.  Meyner,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.   Sarbanes,   and   Mr.   So- 
i.arz  ) : 
H  Jl.  4606.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  provide 
that  taxes  received  by  certain  special  districts 
which  are  not  units  of  local  government  but 
which  perform  municipal  services  within 
cities  and  other  units  of  local  government 
shall  be  included  in  the  tax  effort  of  such 
cities  and  other  units;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1504  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUGO: 
H  R.  4609.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer 
to  the  government  of  the  Virgin  I-slands  of 
title  to  V/ater  Island.  Saint  Thomas.  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
outstanding  leasehold  Interests  In  such  is- 
land, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  benefits  thereunder  (includ- 
ing supplemental  security  Income  benefits) 
shall  be  made  available  and  financed  in  the 
case  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the 
same  basis  as  In  the  case  of  other  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  Industry  by  granting  to  It  the  same 
protections  granted  to  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  4C13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 


Marine  Act,  1920,  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  enable  public  ports  to  comply  with 
certain  Federal  standards,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  tindertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  public  i>orts  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  o:i  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsiieries. 

H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  disputes  between  super- 
visory organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  4615.  A  bin  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 
to  the  Coniniittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion ar.d  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
find  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
requirement  for  the  prior  approval  of  the 
export  sales  of  agrlcultitral  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY   (for  himself,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,  and   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Dakota) : 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soyboan.s, 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1976.  and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Agrlcxiltnre. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
Giaimo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.   Mr.   Anderson   of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Eilberg.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.   Sarbanes,  Mr.   Yatjs,   and  Mr. 
Harris)  : 
H.R.  4619.  A  bin  to  establish  In  the  De- 
partment of   Housing  and  Urban   Develop- 
ment a  direct  low-interest  loati  program  to 
assist  homeowners  and  builders  In  purchas- 
ing  and   Installing   solar  heating    (or  com- 
bined solar  heating  and  cooling)  equipment; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking,    Currency 
and  Hotising. 

By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H.R.  4620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  months  of  educational  a.sslstance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  34  of 
this  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  4621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  accred- 
ited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  Instrumentalities  of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Skubitz)  : 
H.R.  4622.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Act  to  provide  assistance  In  re- 
building the  nation's  railroad  rights-of-v^ay. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Coinmittie  eu 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  4623.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  12  to 
36  months  Jhe  period  for  which  benefits  may 
be  paid  to  an  individual  prior  to  the  actual 
time  of  his  or  her  application  for  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Bitrgener,  Mr.  Clay, 
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Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney. Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  HABsmcTON, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Leogett, 
Mr,    Long    of    Maryland,    and    Mr. 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  against  in- 
dividuals who  are  physically  disabled  because 
of  such   disability;    to   the   Committee   on 
Eduoation  and  Labor.      ^ 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  McCoruack,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Mttchell  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  MxmPRY  of  Illi- 
nois,   Mr.    Mttrtha,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Nolan,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Ran- 
GEL,  Mr,  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Schkoedeb,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Whitehdbst,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
Hit.  4626,  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  ol  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  against  indi- 
viduals who  are  physically  disabled  because 
of  such  disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HICKS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Charles     Wilson    of    Texas,     Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yat- 
BON,  and  Mr.  Yoxtno  of  Alaska) : 
H  R.  4626.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  it  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  to  discriminate  against   in- 
dividuals who  are  physically  disabled   be- 
cause of  such  dlsabiUty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  4627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  duty- 
free treatment  of  any  aircraft  engine  used 
as  a  temporary  replacement  for  an  aircraft 
engine  being  overhauled  within  the  United 
States  if  duty  was  paid  on  such  replacement 
enghie  during  a  previous  importation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE: 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  11th  of  November  of  each  year 
as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    LEVITAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BAUCUS,    Mr.    BUBGENEB,    MT.    MILLEB 

of  California,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hich- 
toweb,  Mr.  SoLABz,  Mr.  Chables 
Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Debwinski, 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr. 
GuYEB,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Coughun. 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr. 
GiNN) : 

HM.  4629.  A  bUl  to  permit  either  House  of 
congress  to  disapprove  certain  nUes  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 

By   Mr.   LEVITAS    (for   himself.   Jlr. 
LoTT,   Mr.  James  V.   Stanton,   Mr. 
OriTNCEB,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Casey, 
Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Andbews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Mkva,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Pltnt,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  Tork,  Mr,  Hicks, 
and  Mr,  Jenbettb)  : 
H.R.  4030.  A  bin  to  permit  either  House  of 
Congress  to  disapprove  certain  rules  pro- 
posed by  executive  agencies;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS: 
H  R.  4631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 


Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  receives  at  least 
one-half  of  his  Income  from  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  member  of  another  house- 
hold which  is  ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4632.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4633.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  4634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  fireflghting  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  4635,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  ex- 
isting provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
Hit.  4636.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  in(!bme  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

an.  4637.  A  bill  to  regiUate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  4638.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  where  violations  are  corrected  with- 
in the  prescribed  abatement  period  no  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OmNGER   (for  himself.  Mr. 
BlrrcHELL  of  Maryland,   Mr.  Lloyd 
of  California,  and  Mr.  St  Oebmain)  : 
HR.  4639.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
insured  Individual  may  qualify  for  disabU- 
Ity    insurance    benefits   and    the   disability 
freeze  if  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  re- 
gardless of  when  such  quarters  were  earned, 
even  if  he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  cover- 
age during  the  40-quarter  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  disability;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SCHEOEB,  Mr.  MooBHEAD  Of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bashxo,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Waxman. 
and  Mr.  Solabz)  : 
H.R.  4640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  for  a  tax  credit 
for  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  in  commutation  to  and  from 
his  place  of  employment  on  mass  transpor- 
tation faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  4641.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  C<»nprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  4642.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  exempt  cer- 
tain 8tate-(q>erated  vocational  courses  tnta 
placement  record  requirements  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  approval  by  the  Administrator  of 


Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.   Contebs,   Mr.  Obh<- 
STAB,  Mr,  Studds,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Schetteb,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.     Bbown     of     California,     Mr. 
Charles  H.   Wilson  of   California, 
Mr.  Edgak,  Mr.  Cabnet,  Ms.  Schroe- 
der, Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Dbinan,  and 
Mr.  Zefebetti)  : 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  chUdren.  the  special  sup- 
plemental   food    program,    and    the    school 
breakfast  program,  and  tor  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana) : 
H  R.  4644.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  chUdren,  the  special  sup- 
plemental   food    program,    and    the    school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4646.  A  bill  to  provide  that  cert,i]n 
aliens  Ulegally  in  the  United  States  may  have 
their  status  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
residents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion ct  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  imder  a  pubUc  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  66  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  ex- 
clusion allowance  for  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  residence  in  the  case  of 
individuals  65  and  over;  to  the  Commit: ee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Sr  GERMAIN: 
H  Jl.  4648.  A  bill  to  require  to  the  maxlnnun 
extent  possible  that  aU  residential  housing 
and  smaU  businesses  be  covered  by  insurance 
against  catastrophic  disaster  losses,  and  to 
establish  a  new  federally  chartered  quasi- 
pubUc  corporation  to  assist  (through  rcin- 
stirance  of  private  companies  and  otherwise) 
in  making  coverage  against  such  losses  gen- 
erally available;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing. 

HJl.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  benefit  Increases  au- 
thorized thereunder  shall  be  made  on  a  semi- 
annual basis  (rather  than  only  on  an  annual 
basis  as  at  present);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  4660.  A  bill  to  provide  certain   re- 
strictions on  the  aircraft  noise  of  supersonic 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4651.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  e.oj- 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TBAOX7E  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 
Mosbbs): 
H.R.  4602,  A  bill  to  direct  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   to 
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conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search, technology,  and  monitoring  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  and 
for  other  pvurposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  VIGOKITO   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yatkon,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.    Johnson    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Exlbe«g)  : 
HJl.  4653.  A  bUl   to  amend   the   Railroad 
Unemployment    Insurance    Act    to    increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  bcaefit.s.  to  ratse 
the  contribution   base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Comnilttec  on  Intetstate  and 
foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     DRINAN    (for    himself.    Mr 
Bingham.  Mr.  HA:JNAFoaD,  Mr.  How- 
ard. Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York.  Mr 
Udail,  and  Mr.  Wouf)  : 
H  J.   Res.   301.  Joint   resolution   proposir.g 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  lowering  the  age  requirements 
lor  membership  in  the  Houses  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  him.self.  Mr. 
ONeux,  Mr.  Htde,  and  Mrs.  Spelt. - 

MAN)  : 

H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  restilution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975,  as  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brances of  Mau'3  Inhumanity  to  Man;  to  the 
Committee  oi\  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Ree.  303.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  public  prayer  and  re- 
ligious In-struction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 
Badiixo,  Mr.  Bedexl.  Mr.  Bkscland, 
Mr.  BLOtm*.  Ms.  Boccs.  Mr.  B01.AND. 
Mr.     BoNKEB,     Mr.     Brabemas,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bochanan. 
Mr.  Coimas.  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
13X8.   ill.  DOWNET,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eowakos  of  California.  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gilmak,  and 
Mr.  GiTOE): 
H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  17,  1975,  as  National  Food  Day:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrinctdn.     Mr.     Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  McHttgh,  Mr. 
Macuisi:.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  OmNCER,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pbess- 
ua,  Mr.  Rangkl.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
SiMOH,  Mr.  Souuus.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Thonx,     Mr.     Wasman.     and     Mr. 
Win  If): 
H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  reS'Olution  designating 
AprU  17,  1975,  as  National  Food  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Zei- 
XRETTi.  and  Mr.  Bieclk)  : 
HJ.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  authorixtiig 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 
each  year  as  National  Cancer  Day;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Ms, 
Abzog,   Mr.   Ambro.   Mr.   Annvnzio, 
Mr.  Badhxo,  &Ir.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brasemas,  Mr.  Brooheao, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burkk 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr. 
CoRMAX,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Downet, 
Mr.  Domcan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Frasix.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gudk. 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Miss 
HoLTzacAN,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  : 
H.  Coo.  Bes.  173.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  tbe  Congress  ttiat 
■    the  President  should  com-Biie  Immediately  a 


meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  Arab  discrimination  against 
American  business  enterprises  which  have 
Jewish  individuals  serving  In  positions  of 
major  responsibility  or  which  do  business 
with  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    .\DD.\BBO    (for    him<:elf.   Mr. 
Kocti.    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr.    Long    of 
Marv'land,  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.      MINET.^.      Mr.      Minish,      Mr. 
MncHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mvrphy 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ban- 
cEi .  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond.   Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Roe.    Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    St    Germain,    Mr. 
Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.    Con.   Bes.    174.   Concurrent   resolution 
e.'cpre.scing  tlie  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tl^e 
President    should    convene    immediately    a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to     prevent     Arab     discrimination     agaln.st 
American    buiiuess   enterprises   whicli   have 
Jewish    individ\ials   serving    iu   positions   oi 
major   responsibility   or   which   do   business 
with  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO   (for  himself.  Mr.=!. 
Schroeoer.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solars. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  oi 
Te.Kas,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  WoLf  f. 
Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    175.   Concurrent   resolutiou 
e.\pressing  the  seuae  of  the  Congress  tliat  the 
President    sho'iM    convene    Immediately    a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to    prevent    Arab    dlscrinuuatiou     against 
American   business   enterprises   which   have 
Jewish   individuals   serving   in   positions   of 
major   responsibility   or  whicli   do   busbiess 
with  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  A:'- 
fair.'!. 

ByMr.ESCH: 
H.   Con.   Res.    176.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio : 
H.   Con.  Res.   177.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment a  revised  edition  of  the  publication  en- 
titled "History  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER : 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  estimated  cost  to  the  public  and  non- 
public sectors  of  legislation  and  proposed 
administrative  rulemaking;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  AsztJG,  Mr.  ANNtTNzio,  Mr. 
Badillo.   Mr.   Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eoo.^R, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mr.   Ford  of   Tennessee,   Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gttde.  Mr.  H-^nnaford, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  expressing  the  sen.se 
of  the  House  that  the  provisions  of  title  XII 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-452,  creating  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Individual  Rights,  be  immediate- 
ly ln^>lemented;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURt>HY  of  Illinois  (for  hiin- 
self.  Mr.  HELSTOSKI,  Mr.  Hicks.  Ms. 


HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LaPalce, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pat- 
tison of  New  York,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rostenkowski,   Mr! 
Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  : 
H.    Res.    290.    Resolution    expre.«.sing    the 
sense   of   the   House  tliat  the  provisions  of 
title  XII  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  Pvitallc  Law  91-452.  creating  a  N.-*- 
tional  Commission  on  Individual  Rights,  ba 
immediately  implemented;  to  the  Commitfca 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinoi.^  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    James    V.    Stantoj,-,    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Tsc.\x.\s, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.  Res.  291  Resolution  expressing  fue  senso 
of  the  House  that  the  provisions  of  title  XII 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-452,  creating  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Individual  Rights,  be  immediately 
Implemented:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE: 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  to  provide  funds'for 
tiie  investigations  and  studies  to  be  COn- 
ducted  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 

Uiider  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT, 

34.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  or 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  employment 
of  illegal  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  fUe 
Judiciary. 


PRIV.\TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUtlONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
reverally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  4654.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Day's 
Sportswear  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIGHTOWER: 

HJl.  4655.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sr.  M.  Sgt. 
Dale  A.  Wade.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

52.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to  housing 
foreclosures;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

53.  Also  petition  of  Nguyen  Ba  Can, 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  and  94  members  of  the  Viet- 
namese Lower  House,  relative  to  U.8.  aid  to 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

54.  Also,  petition  of  the  SLxth  Annual'  Pa- 
cinc  Conference  of  Legislators,  Saipan,  Mari- 
ana Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  relative  to  the  extension  of  social, 
educational  and  employment  programs  to 
Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

55.  Also,  petition  of  the  SUth  Annual  Pa- 
cific Conference  of  Legislators,  Saipan,  Marl- 
ana  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  relative  to  siu-face  transportation 
In  Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Johh  Glenn,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaiilain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  by  whose  providence  we  have 
iulierited  this  good  land,  enable  us  to 
love  our  counti-y  not  in  word  but  in  deed. 
Let  us  who  have  received  most  be  ready 
to  give  most,  knowing  that  to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be 
required.  Be  with  all  who  serve  in  this 
place.  Give  us  an  understanding  of  our 
days.  Grant  us  quiet  times  of  communion 
with  Thee,  with  gi-eat  souls  and  with  his- 
tory. Work  through  us  Tliy  will  for  tliis 
Nation. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Tiuth.  Amen. 


to  the  bill  (S.  332)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "post",  and  Insert: 
"port". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Tlie  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Piesident  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

UJS.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washingtcm,  B.C.,  March  It,  1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  John 
OI.ENN,  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of  Ohio,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GLENN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
ttie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  10,  1975,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1975 

.,^^/^SFJELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
ms  332"  **^®  '^""^  °^  Representatives 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
SSif*^^  ^°^  *•*«  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  Calif - 
fomia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Venezuela;  and  William  G. 
Bowdler,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador 
Exti-aordinary-  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

TIIE   DAVIS-SHLAUDEMAN  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  the  nomina- 
tions of  Nathaniel  Ddvis  and  Harry  W. 
Shlaudeman  for  high  positions  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  yesterday  recom- 
mended that  they  be  appi-oved,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be. 

I  wish,  however,  that  more  discretion 
and  care  could  have  gone  into  chooshig 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  and  an  Ambassador  to  Venezuela. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  the  nominees 
do  not  have  qualifications  appropriate  to 
filling  these  important  positions. 

The  U.S.  hivolvement  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  coimtries.  many  times  in 
a  covert  and  illegal  manner,  has  substan- 
tially lowered  the  esteem  and  trust  which 
our  international  neighbors  once  had  for 
this  country. 

I  would  like  to  tliink  that  the  State  De- 
paitment  would  be  interested,  as  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are,  in  revereing  this 
trend  of  events.  I  would  like  to  think  that, 
i-ecognizing  past  mistakes,  the  adminis- 
tration would  want  to  demonstrate  to 
African  and  Latin  American  nations  that 
this  country  emphatically  rejects  covert 
interventlonism  as  a  diplomatic  policy 
between  nations. 

The  nominations  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr 
Shlaudeman  do  just  the  opposite.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  embarrassing 
and  disastrous  role  which  the  United 
States  played  in  the  bloody  coup  in  Chile. 
Testimony  at  the  ChUe  Conference  held 
in  the  Senate  office  building  in  March 


1974  has  shown  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Santiago,  under  the  direction 
of  Nathaniel  Davis  and  Harry  Shlaude- 
man, played  a  part  in  the  success  of  the 
coup,  and  may  have  been  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  innocent  indi- 
viduals who  unsucces3fuUy  sought  asy- 
lum in  our  Embassy. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  concerns  only  the  State 
Department  or  only  this  Nation  inter- 
nally, that  we  could  admit  mistakes,  ab- 
solve ourselves  by  good  works,  and  clear 
the  records  of  individuals  who  may  have 
been  merely  following  misguided  orders 
of  their  superiors. 

This  ideal  situation  is  not  the  ca.se  to- 
day. Protests  from  the  governments  of 
Africa  and  from  Venezuela  force  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Shlaudeman  to  begin 
their  new  service  to  this  country  with  two 
strikes  against  them.  If  we  are  to  put  our 
best  foot  forward  in  these  sensitive  post*, 
we  must  demonsti-ate  clearly  and  active- 
ly that  there  will  be  no  more  Chiles  in 
Venezuela,  in  Africa,  or  anywhere  else. 
We  must  be  represented  by  people  who 
can  effectively  work  with  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  assigned  towai-d 
mutual  benefit  and  increased  under- 
standing. 

Because  of  thehr  records  in  Chile  ainl 
association  with  our  anti-Allende  policy 
there.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Shlaudeman 
do  not  fit  this  demanding  description. 

What  could  be  worse  for  our  policy  to- 
ward black  Africa  than  to  name  a  man 
to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  who.se 
nomination  has  been  oflBclally  and  pub- 
licly oppo.sed  by  every  single  government 
m  black  Africa?  Perhaps  it  is  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Africanist 
Donald  Easum,  who  In  a  short  time 
earned  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
African  leaders,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  crit- 
icized. Certainly.  Mr.  Easum's  summary 
1-ea.ssignment  has  raised  questions  in 
many  quarters. 

But  because  of  their  own  actions  in 
Chile,  the  nominees  should  not  be  ap- 
proved, and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  In  op- 
position to  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Shlaude- 
man. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

ROTJTH   AFRICA  AND  THE  BOWDLEK   NOMINATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  the  Son- 
ate  today  offered  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  a  new  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bowdler  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
named.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  selec- 
tion for  this  important  post,  and  con- 
.<ient  to  his  nomination. 

In  doing  so  I  also  desire  to  perform 
the  first  function  with  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  constitutional^ 
charged — I  intend  to  give  him.  and  with 
him  our  Government— eome  advice  on 
how  his  duties  diould  be  diachaived. 

South  Africa  is  a  country  Idessed  with 
natural  resources,  scenic  wonden,  and 
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industrious  people.  But  it  Is  tragically 
a  country  whose  citizens  are  deeply 
scarred  by  a  disastrous  preoccupation 
with  race;  whose  development  Is  marred 
by  the  denial  to  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  its  people  of  full  participation  In 
the  commerce,  industry,  and  indeed  the 
very  life  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  country 
whose  potential  is  seriously  obstructed 
by  discord,  dlvisiveness.  and  fear. 

The  South  African  GoveiTiment  con- 
siders the  coimtry  to  be  a  "white,  devel- 
oped' nation.  Yet  "whites"  constitute 
only  4  million,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
its  total  population.  And  development 
is  a  status  enjoyed  primarily  by  the  ur- 
ban few;  it  does  not  prevail  in  the  deso- 
late stretches  of  land  set  aside  as  home- 
lands for  the  coimtry's  17  million  blacks. 
Let  me  provide  a  few  statistics  to  sci 
this  discussion  in  a  proper  context: 

The  17  million  blacks  of  South  Africa 
lack  normal  rights  of  citizenship.  They 
can  own  no  land,  enjoy  no  political 
rights,  are  kept  in  the  most  miserable 
and  degrading  of  circiunstances  subject 
at  any  moment  to  search,  seizure,  im- 
prisonment or — worst  of  all — banish- 
ment forever  to  a  homeland. 

The  homelands  are  largely  isolated 
niral  areas  set  aside  for  the  habitation 
of  the  blacks.  Black  South  Africans  are 
assigned  to  these  areas  on  the  basis  of 
tribal  origin:  the  large  majority  of  blacks 
who  have  lived  and  worked  throughout 
South  Africa  until  the  last  few  years, 
have  never  seen  or  even  been  near  the 
land  now  defined  as  "home."  These 
homelands  are  small  and  scattered  in 
area,  and  ridiculously  unsuited  to  sup- 
porting the  lives  of  the  large  numbers  of 
people  assigned  to  them.  One  homeland 
area,  for  example,  consists  of  no  more 
than  100.000  acres,  yet  it  is  the  desig- 
nated "home"  of  1.5  million  people. 

Homelands  for  the  most  part  are  areas 
unsuited  to  intensive  agriculture.  More- 
over they  are  lacking  in  access  to  readily 
available  resources  or  transportation. 
Unemployment  In  the  areas  ranges  as 
high  as  75  percent;  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  reliably  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  60  percent. 

Other  nonwhite  races  likewise  fare 
poorly  under  South  Africa's  repressive 
racial  system.  "Colored."  or  mixed  white 
and  black  persons,  who  now  number 
more  than  2  million,  are  strictly  seg- 
regated in  special  enclosures.  Having  no 
homelands  to  which  they  can  be  ban- 
ished they  are  perhaps  in  the  most  un- 
enviable position  of  all — they  are 
destined  to  live  out  thek  lives,  socially, 
politically,  and  economically,  as  second- 
class  citizens  within  South  Africa. 

This  is  a  dreary  picture.  Witliin  the 
last  year,  however,  for  Uie  first  time,  the 
people  of  South  Africa  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  were  given  some 
small  fleeting  cause  to  hope  that  tlie  pic- 
ture was  about  to  change. 

First  came  the  coup  in  Portugal  on 
April  25,  1974,  which  overtlu-ew  a  gov- 
ernment dedicated  to  maintaining  an 
outmoded  colonial  system.  The  promise 
of  inde(>endence  was  prompt  and  sure. 
The  East  African  territorj'  of  Mozam- 
bique acquired  a  transition  government 
within  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  social  or  political  disturb- 
ance. Portugal's  principal  west  African 


colony,  Angola,  is  likewise  headed  toward 
full  Independence  with  determined  ef- 
forts being  made  on  all  sides  to  bring 
together  the  formerly  divided  freedom 
movements. 

This  sudden  change  in  Portugal  and 
its  territories  did  more  than  "weaken  the 
bastions  of  white  supremacy."  In  a  sin- 
gle swift  stroke,  it  moved  the  borders 
of  the  wliite-controUed  enclave  back  a 
thousand  miles.  "White  southern  Africa 
has  now  been  reduced  to  South  Africa, 
its  territories,  and  neighboring  Rhodesia. 

South  Africa's  response  was  full  of 
flexibility,  and  of  false  hope.  South  Af- 
rican Govermnent  officials  became  unex- 
pected mediators  in  Rhodesia's  internal 
racial  conflict.  When  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  became  the  surprising  advocate 
of  eventual  black  majority  rule  in  Rho- 
desia, that  country's  ruling  clique  had 
little  choice  but  to  comply  with  his  rec- 
ommendations. Isolated  as  it  is,  Rhode- 
sia is  heavily  dependent,  economically 
and  militarily,  on  its  only  friend  and 
neighbor. 

But  contraiT  to  some  expectations, 
this  change  of  heart  did  not  apply  to 
conditions  within  South  Africa.  The  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment constituted  nothing  more  nor 
less  tlian  a  sacrifice  ploy  designed  to  pro- 
long white  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

South  Africa's  recent  initiatives  to- 
ward the  black  African  states  constitute 
only  another  aspect  of  tliis  larger  strat- 
egy. Meetings  between  South  African 
Government  officials — including  Prime 
Minister  Vorster — and  the  leaders  of  Af- 
rican nations  such  as  Liberia  and  Zam- 
bia, do  not  constitute  de  facto  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  equality  between 
black  and  white  regimes  or  peoples; 
much  less  are  they  likely  to  lead  to  rec- 
ognition of  full  equality  for  South  Af- 
rica's blacks.  South  Africa  simply  is  de- 
termined to  avoid  a  war  with  the  black 
nations  if  at  all  possible,  while  simulta- 
neously preparing  for  such  an  eventual- 
ity. 

In  October  1974,  the  United  Nations 
debated  the  issue  of  expulsion  of  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  joined  with 
Britain  and  France  in  vetoing  the  move. 
Simultaneously,  South  Africa's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UJI.,  the  Honorable  Pik 
Botha,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
promised  significant  changes  in  hLs 
country's  policies,  and  vowed  that  in  "6 
to  12  months'  time,"  the  world  would  be 
"amazed  at  where  South  Africa  stands." 

Once  again,  the  nations  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  took  heart.  Once  again, 
they  have  been  disappointed. 

When  the  Johannesburg  City  Council 
voted  to  end  "petty  apartheid"  prohibi- 
tions on  use  of  the  same  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  park  benches,  the  National 
Goverrjnent  expressed  strong  objections. 

An  announcement  that  the  Malan 
theater  complex  m  Capetown  had  been 
desegregated  turned  out  to  mean  that  it 
could  be  used  by  different  races  on  differ- 
ent nights.  Only  strong  objections  from 
the  people  of  Capetown  together  with  a 
reasonably  successful  boycott  produced 
a  concession  to  fully  integrated  audiences. 

Within  the  la.st  6  months  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  credit  for  abolishing 
some  longstanding  repressive  legislation. 
But  it  has  replaced  this  with  a  new  "Af- 


fected Organizations  and  Riotous  As- 
semblies Act,"  which,  among  other 
things  has  already  led  to  the  virtual 
baiming  of  the  National  Union  of  South 
African  Students — NUSAS — and  to  the 
prohibition  of  assembUes  in  support  of 
the  new  Govermnent  of  Mozambique. 

Within  the  last  6  months,  many  thou- 
sands more  Africans  have  been  removed 
to  the  homelands,  and  Prime  Minister 
Vorster  has  "clarified"  Ambassador 
Botha's  remarks  by  saying  he  was  refer- 
ring only  to  new  initiatives  toward  the 
black  African  states,  with  greater  prog- 
ress toward  separate  development  at 
home. 

The  world  is  not  amazed  at  where 
South  Africa  stands  6  months  after  the 
Botha  speech;  it  is  disheartened,  dis- 
appointed, but  determined  that  change 
will  come. 

V/hat  sho'.ild  be  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  bringing  about  inevitable 
change? 

First  of  all.  I  believe  that  contact  must 
be  maintained.  The  South  Africans 
themselves  have  shown  uiitiative  by  es- 
tabli.shing  political  and  economic  con- 
tact witli  a  growing  number  of  black 
African  nations.  These  nations  have  re- 
sponded favorably,  in  the  belief  that  such 
contact  will  eventually  help  to  under- 
mine the  illogical  ideological  bases  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  For  the  same 
reason.  I  favor  a  continued  U.S.  diplo- 
matic presence  in  South  Africa.  Diplo- 
matic recognition  has  never  imphed  ac- 
ceptance of  a  political  system.  What  it 
does  imply  is  rational  acceptance  of  the 
first  principle  of  civilized  society:  That 
it  is  as  essential  to  know  those  who  dis- 
afrree  with  you  as  well  as  those  with 
v.hom  you  agree. 

Indeed.  I  believe  our  diplomatic  pres- 
ence affords  unique  opportunities  for 
quietly  but  effectively  promoting  change. 
For  instance,  during  the  past  several 
years  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Consulates 
have  served  as  valuable  meeting  places 
for  black  and  white  South  Africans  to 
exchange  ideas.  These  meetings  of  the 
leaders  of  both  commimities  have  helped 
not  only  to  increase  understanding  but  to 
widen  the  dialogue  within  South  African 
society.  They  must  continue. 

Second,  the  United  States  can  and 
mast  demonstrate  by  its  own  actions  a 
commitment  to  complete  racial  equality. 
Tills  may  involve  personal  hardships  for 
some  black  career  officers  in  our  Foreign 
Service;  but  it  is  essential  that  larger 
numbers  of  black  officers  express  willing- 
nc-^s  to  serve  in  South  Africa,  and  that 
they  be  sent  there.  It  is  equally  essential 
that  U.S.  Government  facilities  practice 
complete  racial  equality  in  their  employ- 
ment of  South  African  nationals. 

Tj;e  State  Department  has  initiated  a 
vei-y  constructive  program  of  encoui-ag- 
ing  private  American  businesses  to  adopt 
more  equitable  employment  practices. 
Many  U.S.  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  have  already  initiated  pro- 
granis  to  reward  and  enhance  the  abil- 
ities of  their  employees  regardless  of 
race.  Building  on  tliis  beginiung.  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  1973  issued  a  report 
on  "Emnloyment  Practices  of  U.S.  Firms 
in  South  Africa"  which  urged  all  U.S, 
companies  to  take  such  steps.  Subse- 
quently,   the    Department    has    issued 
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guidelines  calling  for,  among  other 
things:  Equal  pay  for  equal  work;  ade- 
cuate  pension,  insurance  and  medical 
benefits;  supplementary  education  for 
workere'  children;  assistance  to  em- 
ployees in  finding  housing;  regular  skills 
training  to  increase  productivity;  and 
opportunities  for  advancement  based 
solely  on  merit. 

These  guidelines  are  not  binding,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  specific  legis- 
lation to  make  them  so  is  either  desirable 
or  necessary.  Other  steps  could  be  taken 
instead,  including  most  obviou'^ly  the 
pressure  of  public  attention.  Press  and 
congressional  inspection  trips  to  South 
Africa  to  examine  business  practices,  and 
equal  attention  on  the  part  of  the  press 
and  stockholders  in  the  home  firms,  can 
help  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  desired 
change.  The  United  States,  in  fact,  has 
been  praised  editorially  both  by  the 
Johannesburg  Star  and  the  Rand  Daily 
Mail  for  providing  this  "stimulus  for 
change." 

There  are  already  encouraging  signs 
that  other  countries  are  following  suit. 
It  was  recently  reported  that  the  British 
Government,  for  example,  is  encouraging 
Its  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa  to  likewise  adopt  more  equitable 
employment  practices,  including  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  promotion. 
Britain  has  also  assigned  a  first  secre- 
tary to  its  embassy  with  responsibility 
for  reporting  on  the  compliance  of 
British  companies  with  the  new  mode  of 
employment  practices.  The  United  States 
would  do  well  to  follow  suit. 

In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  foreign 
example,  there  are  also  economic  pres- 
smes  on  the  South  Africans  to  abolish 
the  practice  of  reserving  certain  jobs  for 
wliites.  South  Africa's  economy  is  pres- 
ently growmg  at  the  rate  of  7  percent 
per  year,  and  the  country  has  a  serious 
shortage  of  skilled  labor.  More  and  more 
South  African  companies  are  circum- 
ventmg  the  law  by  training  nonwhites 
as  "assistants"  to  whites,  which  means 
they  perform  the  same  jobs  at  lower  pay. 
Abhorrent  as  this  practice  is,  it  at  least 
helps  to  insme  that  "separate  develop- 
ment" will  not  be  achieved  in  the  Imme- 
diate future;  and  hopefully  never. 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  apartheid 
does  not  lie  just  within  the  borders  of 
South  Africa.  Part  of  the  answer  also 
lies  with  developments  in  neighboring 
territories. 

With  regard  to  Namibia,  the  United 
States  concurs  in  the  1966  decision  of  the 
World  Court  that  South  Africa  is  il- 
legally administering  the  territory.  The 
United  States  therefore  should  apply  a 
different  standard  with  regard  to  that 
teiTltoi-y  than  it  applies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  U.r.  investment 
should  not  be  encouraged,  and  in  fact 
mvestment  guarantees  should  be  with- 
held from  companies  which  choose  to 
trade  or  invest  there.  Other  initiatives 
which  might  be  considered  include  schol- 
arships and  educational  assistance  to 
citizens  of  Namibia,  and  increased  diplo- 
matic support  for  their  complete  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  former  Portuguese  colonies  of  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  offer  unique  oi?- 


portunities  for  influencing  South  Africa's 
racial  policies.  South  Africa  expects  the 
niultiracial  societies  of  her  neighbors  to 
fail;  if  they  do  so,  tliis  will  further  fuel 
the  argument  of  the  South  Africans  for 
separate  development. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  help 
these  newly  independent  nations  to  suc- 
ceed. The  United  States  C2in  provide  both 
development  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance, to  help  these  two  nations  create 
a  viable  and  exijanding  economic  base 
for  their  people.  Private  investment 
should  also  be  encouraged:  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  already  has  a  large  and  lucrative 
holding  in  Angola,  which  is  producing  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Angola  is  rich 
in  other  mineral  resources  as  well,  and 
with  adequate  investments  and  job  op- 
portunities both  nations  could  provide 
sizable  markets  for  U.S.  goods. 

All  of  these  are  interim  steps,  de- 
signed to  facihtate  change  in  southern 
Africa.  But  there  is  one  more  step;  the 
most  important  one  of  all.  The  United 
States  still  needs  to  be  perceived  as  tak- 
ing a  positive  attitude  toward  quality 
and  independence  in  southern  Africa 
For  our  voice  to  be  effective  in  the  con- 
text of  southern  Africa,  it  must  be  un- 
equivocal. There  must  be  no  question  of 
where  we  stand  on  those  issues  of  vital 
import  to  South  Africa's  people:  The 
right  to  own  land;  to  live  where  they 
choose;  to  receive  a  fair  wage,  fair  em- 
ployment practices  and  the  opportimity 
for  fair  advancement;  and  most  of  all, 
the  right  to  decide  their  own  destinies 
through  full  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  On  these  Issues,  the  United 
States  cannot  equivocate  without  damag- 
ing itself  and  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands.  Let  others  question  our  methods 
if  they  must;  but  let  there  be  no  question 
about  the  goal  we  seek. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  nomination  of  Van 
Michael  Ross,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Alter- 
nate Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  be  consi- 
dered and  confirmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
was  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considei-ed  and  confinned  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  RESOLUTIONS  105-103— AU- 
THORIZING CERTAIN  OFFICERS 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  APPEAR  AS 
WITNESSES  IN  THE  CASE  OP 
UNITED  STATES  V.  GURNEY,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi-.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  four  resolutions  having  to  do 
with  witnesses  appearing  m  a  Florida 
trial,  and  ask  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  fir.sl  resola- 
tion  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  to  r.uthorl^e 
Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  ol  the  Senate,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  United 
Bcates  V.  Gurney,  et  al. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.  (No. 
74-122-Cr-J-K) ,  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida,  a  subpena  has  been  Issued  by  such 
court  and  addressed  to  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  directing  him  to  appear 
as  a  witness,  to  give  testimony,  and  to  bring 
with  him  certain  records  relating  to  con- 
tributions to  U.S.  Senators  and  certan  state- 
ments filed  by  Senator  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
such  records  and  statements  being  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence 
under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can.  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  permission  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  2.  By  the  privUeges  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  to  produce  documents,  papers, 
or  records  of  the  Senate  but  by  order  of  the 
Senate  and  information  secured  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
their  official  duties  may  not  be  revealed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  It  appears  that  testimony  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  need- 
ful for  use  m  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
Justice  and,  further,  that  such  testimony 
may  involve  documents,  papers,  or  records 
under  the  control  of  or  In  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  and  communications,  conversa- 
tions, and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  euch  order  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Francis  R.  Valeo.  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  is  authorized.  In  response  to  a 
subpena  and  testificandum  and  duces  tecum 
Issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  in  the  case 
of  United  States  of  America  v.  Edward  J. 
Gurney,  et  al.,  (1 )  to  appear  as  a  witness.  (2) 
to  take  with  him  authenticated  copies  of  all 
Senate  records  commanded  by  such  subpena 
and  which  are  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  m  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (but  he  shall  not  take  with  him 
any  original  Senate  record  on  file  in  his  office 
OT  in  his  possession  or  under  hla  control  in 
his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  8enat«) ,  and 
(8)  to  produce  and  present  such  authentl- 
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cated  copies  to  the  court  and  to  testify  with 
respect  thereto. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  court,  through  any  of 
its  officers  or  agents,  has  full  permission  to 
attend,  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, at  any  place  under  the  order  and 
control  of  the  Senate  and  make  copies  of  all 
Senate  records  commanded  by  such  subpena 
which  are  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  Francis  R.  Valeo  in  lils  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Skc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  tlie  Middle 
District  of  Florida. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  srcond 
resolution  by  title. 

The  a.ssistant  leiii.slativc  clerk  riad  n.s 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  to  aulliorixe 
William  A.  Ridgely.  Financial  Clerk  of  the 
Senate,  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Gurney,  et  al. 

The  resolution  was  consideied  by 
unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  atireed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  n.s 
follows : 

Whereas,  in  the  ca.se  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.  (No. 
74-122-Cr-J-K),  pending  in  the  United 
States  Dl.strict  Court  for  the  Middle  District 
of  Florida,  a  subpena  has  been  i.ssued  by 
such  court  and  addressed  to  William  Ridgely, 
Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  directing  him 
to  appear  as  a  witness,  to  give  testimony,  and 
to  bring  with  him  certain  Senate  records  for 
the  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  such  records 
being  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  such  case,  an  additional  sub- 
pena has  been  issued  by  such  court  and  ad- 
dressed to  William  Ridgely,  Financial  Clerk 
of  the  Senate,  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy, 
directing  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  to 
give  testimony  about  the  Senate  method  of 
paying  expenses  of  Senators  in  1971,  1972, 
and  1973:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under 
the  control  and  in  the  pos.session  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  can,  by  the  mandate 
of  proce.ss  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
is  authorized  to  produce  documents,  papers, 
or  records  of  the  Senate  but  by  order  of  the 
Senate  and  mformation  secured  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
their  official  duties  may  not  be  revealed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  it  appears  that  testimony  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  need- 
ful for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  and,  further,  that  such  testimony 
may  involve  documents,  papers,  or  records 
under  the  control  of  or  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  and  conununlcations,  conversa- 
tions, and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  William  A.  Ridgely,  Financial 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena  ad  testificandum  and 
ci  uces  tecum  Issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida 
in  the  case  of  United  States  of  America  v. 
Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.,  (1)  to  appear  as  a 
v-itness,  (2)  to  take  with  him  authenticated 
copies  of  all  Senate  records  commanded  by 
such  subpena  and  which  are  Ui  his  posses- 
sion or  under  his  control  In  his  capacity  as 
Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate  (but  he  shall 
not  tiike  with  him  any  original  Senate  record 


on  file  in  his  office  or  In  his  possession  or 
imder  his  control  In  his  capacity  as  Financial 
Clerk  of  the  Senate) ,  and  (3)  to  produce  and 
present  such  authenticated  copies  to  the 
court  and  to  testify  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  cotirt,  through  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  has  full  permission 
to  attend,  with  all  proper  pai-ties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, at  any  place  under  the  order  and 
control  of  the  Senate  and  make  copies  of  all 
Senate  records  commanded  by  stich  subpena 
which  are  in  the  posssssion  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  William  A.  Ridgely  in  his  capacity  as 
Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  William  A.  Ridgely,  Financial  Clerk 
of  the  Senate,  is  authorized,  in  response  to  a 
subpena  nd  testificandum  issued  by  tlie 
United  Siates  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida  In  the  case  of  United 
Strt'p?.  of  America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.. 
t')  appear  as  a  witness  and  to  testify  about 
the  Seni'.te  method  of  paying  expenses  of 
Senators  In  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  third  reso- 
lution by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  to  authorize 
Charles  W.  Jones,  Director,  Senate  Recording 
Studio,  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case 
of   United  States  v.   Gurney,   et   al. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  in  the  ca.se  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.  (No.  74- 
122-Cr-J-K),  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida,  a  subpena  has  been  issued  by  such 
court  and  addressed  to  Charles  W.  Jones, 
Director,  Senate  Recording  Studio,  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  direct- 
ing him  to  appear  as  a  witness,  to  give  testi- 
mony, and  to  bring  with  him  certain  records 
of  the  Senate  Recording  Studio,  such  records 
being  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  such  case,  an  additional  sub- 
pena has  been  issued  by  such  court  and  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  W.  Jones,  Director,  Senate 
Recording  Studio,  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  directing  him  to  appear 
as  a  witness  and  to  give  testimony  in  such 
case:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolve'd,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence 
.under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  produce  documents,  papers, 
or  records  of  the  Senate  but  by  order  of  the 
Senate  and  Information  secured  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to 
their  official  duties  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  it  appears  that  testimony  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  need- 
ful for  use  in  any  coiut  for  the  promotion 
of  justice  and,  further,  that  such  testimony 
may  involve  documents,  papers,  or  records 
under  the  control  of  or  in  the  pos^session  of 
the  Senate  and  communications,  conversa- 
tions, and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Charles  W.  Jones,  Dlrecor,  Sen- 
ate Recording  Studio,  Office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpena  ad  testificandum  and 
duces  tecum  Issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Flor- 
ida in  the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.,  (1)  to  appear  as 
a  witness,  (2)  to  take  with  him  authenti- 
cated copies  of  all  Senate  records  commanded 
by  such  subpena  and  which  are  in  his  posses- 
sion or  under  his  control  in  his  capacity  as 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  (but  he  shall  not 
take  with  him  any  original  Senate  record  on 
file  in  his  office  or  in  his  possession  or  under 
his  control  in  his  capacity  as  an  employee  of 
the  Senate),  and  (3)  to  produce  and  present 
such  authenticated  copies  to  the  court  and  to 
testify  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  court,  through  any  of 
its  officers  or  agents,  has  full  permLssion  to 
attend,  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, at  any  place  under  the  order  and 
control  of  the  Senate  and  make  copies  of  all 
Senate  records  commanded  by  such  subpena 
which  are  In  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  Charles  W.  Jones  in  his  capacity 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  Charles  W.  Jone.«,  Director,  Senate 
Recording  Studio,  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized,  in  response 
to  a  subpena  ad  testificandum  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida  in  the  case  of  United 
States  of  America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al., 
to  appear  as  a  witness  and  to  testify  in  such 
case. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  fourth 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  to  authorize 
Burl  Hays,  Superintendent,  Public  Records 
Office,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Gurney,  et  al. 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
imanimous  consent  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  108 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  of 
America  v.  Edward  J.  Gurney,  et  al.  (No. 
74-122-Cr-J-K),  pendUig  In  the  United 
States  District  Coxu-t  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  a  subpena  has  been  issued 
by  such  court  and  addressed  to  Burl  Hays, 
Superintendent,  Public  Records  Office,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  directing 
him  to  appear  as  a  witness,  to  give  testi- 
mony, and  to  bring  with  him  certain  records 
reflecting  designations  by  Senator  Edward  J. 
Gurney  of  individuals  to  perform  the  func- 
tions described  in  rule  XLin  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  such  records  being 
In  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence 
under  the  control  and  In  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or 
possession  but  by  permission  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
and  by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  to  produce  documents, 
papers,  or  records  of  the  Senate  but  by  order 
of  the  Senate  and  Information  secured  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  pursu- 
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ant  to  their  official  duties  may  not  be  re- 
vealed without  tlie  consent  of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  3.  When  it  appears  that  testimony  of 
an  cfflcer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful 
Tor  use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of 
jiistlce  and,  further,  that  such  testimony  may 
mvolve  documents,  papers,  or  records  under 
tlie  control  of  or  la  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  and  communications,  conversations, 
and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  order  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Burl  Hays,  Superintendent, 
Public  Records  Office,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  is  authorized,  in  response  to  a 
subpena  ad  testificandum  and  duces  tecum 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  in  the  case 
of  United  States  of  America  v.  Edward  J. 
Gurney,  et  al.,  (1)  to  appear  as  a  witness, 
(2)  to  take  with  him  authenticated  copies 
of  all  Senate  records  commanded  by  such 
subpena  and  which  are  in  his  possession  or 
under  his  control  in  his  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  (but  he  shall  not  take 
with  him  any  original  Senate  record  on  file 
in  his  office  or  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  in  his  capacity  as  an  employee  of  the 
Senate) ,  and  (3)  to  produce  and  present  such 
authenticated  copies  to  the  court  and  to 
testify  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  court,  through  any  of 
its  officers  or  agents,  has  full  permission  to 
attend,  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, at  any  place  under  the  order  and 
control  of  the  Senate  and  make  copies  of  all 
Senate  records  commanded  by  such  subpena 
which  are  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  Burl  Hays  in  his  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
420,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Cam- 
peche,  Mexico,  March  26-31,  1975:  The 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy ).  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  tliere  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President,  I  su-scst 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clcik 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Maik:^,  one  of  hi.s  .secre- 
taries. 


AMENDMENT     OF     SECTION     5     OP 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF   1946 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52)  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  .is  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  52 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  6(a)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1024 
(a))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'ten"  each  place  It 
appears  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelve"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "six"  and  in.-erting  In 
lieu  thereof  "seven";  a;id 

(3)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "five". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  jomt  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  52)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird  read- 
ing, was  read  the  thii-d  time,  and  passed. 


ROUTINE  MORNT^TG  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
S  X?  5^"tes.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  TUESDAY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  body  where  something  is  always  said 
about  almost  anything,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Tuesday.  We 
have  successfully  navigated  the  weekend, 
and  we  have  crossed  the  shoals  of  Mon- 
day, and  we  are  moving  now  through 
still  waters  down  to  possible  rapids  of 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  TGIP. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  Senate,  now 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  position  where 
we  can  hope  to  act  promptly  on  legisla- 
tion, will  find  enough  to  do  and,  there- 
fore, I  urge  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  expedite  their  business  so  that  we 
are  not  caught  in  the  end  of  the  year  in 
the  usual  crush  of  "I  wish  we  had  done 
this  earlier." 

I  post  these  warning  signals  now  while 
fair  weather  prevails,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  hurricane  warnings  will  be  put 
up  later  in  the  year  if  we  proceed  at  a 
too  leisurely  pace. 

So  again  I  m-ge  all  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  please  bring  us  some  legisla- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible,  give  us  some 
grist  for  the  mill,  and  let  the  mill  of  these 
mundane  gods  grind  a  little  of  more 
than  slowly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  mornuig  business' 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President.   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  was  going  to  reply,  but  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clork  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  ere  we  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  will  continue 
until  12:07  p.m. 

(Remarks  made  by  Mi*.  Javits  at  this 
point  appear  in  today's  Record  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Glenn)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  William  C.  Har- 
rop,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreig'i  Relations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:32  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  4075) 
to  rescind  certain  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended in  the  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94- 
39)  and  in  the  communications  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  February  7,  1975 
(H.  Doc.  94-46)  and  of  February  14,  1975 
(H.  Doc.  94-50),  transmitted  pursuant 
to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


tNT.OLLr.D    JOINT    KESOLUTIONS    SIC.NED 

At  12:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S  J.  Res.  43.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
tiie  Defense  Production  Act  of  19o0.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  219.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  enrolled  joint  resolutioiis  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Vico  Prcf  i- 
dtnt. 

At  3 :  01  p.m.,  a  mes.';age  from  the  Hous:a 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  agreed  to, 
without  amendment,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  15)  expressing  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  1955  "Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy"  proposed  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 14, 1975. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mi'.  Genn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  \vf  re  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

RfPORT    by    the    DfPABT.ViENT    Of    ACRicUI.IURE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  stating  tiiat  the  finnl  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  fo.-)d  program  f jr  women, 
infants,  and  children  will  be  presented  on 
or  about  November  1.  1975;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Atiriculture  and  Forestry. 

Rf.POnr    OF    THE    ENVIKONMENTAI,    PaoTIXTION 

Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Administriitor  of  the  Er.- 
viroiimental  Protection  Agency  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  aiuiual  report  on 
the  ocean  dimiping  permit  pro^-ram  (with 
an  accompanying  repcrt);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  National  Raiixoad 
Passenger  Corporation 
A   letter   from   the  Vice   President    of   tl;e 
National     Railroad     Passenger     Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operations  of  Amtrak  for  the  month  of 
January    1975    (with    aji    accompanying    re- 
port): to  the  Committee-  on  Commerce, 
■  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Finance 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate Comnilttee  on  Finance  reponing,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  in  connection  with  Fniance  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  leglslatioit  estnbli.sh- 
ing  advisory  committees:  to  tl>e  Commit  u-e 
on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  of  t:<e 
dep.^rt^tent  of  state 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  detention  benefit  author- 
ized for  American  civilians  wlio  were  in- 
terned in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  same  level  as 
authorized  for  military  personnel  in  similar 
status  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  tlie 
Commit'ee  on  the  Judiciary, 

RFPORT    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  the  Freedom 
Of  Information  Act.  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Department  under  the  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

REPORT    OF   THE    NATIONAL    SECtmlTY    COl'NCIL 

A  letter  from  the  Staff  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  implementation  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

BEPORT    OF   THE   SELECTIVE   SERVICE   SVSIE.M 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  transmitting  a  report,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  administration  of  the 
clemency  and  amnesty  provisions  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

REPORT   OF  THE    PANAMA   CANAL   CO, 

A  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Co.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
reqtiests  for  information  of  the  company 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED    NATIONAL    RESOURCE    LANDS 
MAN.\GEMENT   ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ASS"MPTIOK'    OP   ASSETS    OF    MENOMINEE 
ENTERPRISES,   INC. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain 
documents  necessary  to  implement  the 
transfer  plan  for  the  assumption  of  the 
assets  of  Menominee  Enterprises,  Inc.  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  a.'i  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

(Mr,  GLENN) : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  A.ssembly 

of   the   Commonwealth   of   Virginia;    to   the 

Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  108 

'MLnnoriallzing  Congress  to  take  out  of  Vir- 
ginia's concern  and  to  addre.ss  itself  to  the 
Lssue  of  foreign  Investment  in  the  energy 
and  material  resources  of  Virginia  and  of 
the  United  States 

"Whereas,  the  exploration,  development, 
utilization  and  consumption  of  energy  and 
other  natural  resources  has  become  an  area 
of  great  concern  to  tlie  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia:  and 

"Whereas,  incre.xsed  foreign  Investment 
has  taken  place  in  energy  and  other  natural 
resources  in  the  Commonwealth,  in  our  sister 
states  and  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  concern  Is  e.xpressed  specifically 
about  the  exploitation  of  these  energy  and 
other  natural  resources  and  the  equity  own- 
ership of  these  natural  resources  by  foreign 
Interests;  and 

"Whereas,  this  com  ern.  however,  does  not 
Include  the  sale  of  domestic  energy  and  na- 
tural resources  In  foreign  markets  by  United 
States'  firms  which  sales  are  beneficial  both 
to  the  economy  and  to  tlte  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  our  country:  and 

"Whereas,  because  more  than  one  state  is 
affected  and  because  of  foreign  iyvolvemenl 
and  foreign  relations,  this  appears  to  be  a 
federal  rather  than  a  State  concern;  and 

"Wliereas,  due  to  the  continuing  and  ul- 
timately unknown  effects  of  the  energy  crisis 
botit  In  the  Commonwealth  and  In  the  United 
Stales:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring.  That  tlie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  take  note  of  the  concern  of  the  Com- 
monwealth over  foreign  investment  In  energy 
resources  and  other  natural  resources  in  tlie 
Commonwealth  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  the  serio\isne.ss  of  the  energy 
crisis.  Congress  is  requested  to  address  itself 
to  this  issue;  and  be  it 

"Resolved  further,  Tliat  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  forw^ard  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  each  member  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  Congress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Joint  Rhsolution  Memortahzink  the  Con- 
gress OP  THE  United  States  To  Extend  the 

United     States     Fisheries     Manageme>;t 
•  Jurisdiction  200  Miles  Seaward  From  Its 

Boundaries 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Legislature,  now  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Ho!iorai)le  Body 
aa  follows: 

"Whereas,  Maine  fishermen  are  currently 
losing  the  livelihood  of  generatioiis  througli 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
excessive  foreign  fishing  off  the  coa.st:   and 

"Whereas,  Federal  negotiations  at  the  "law 
of  the  sea"  conference  even  if  successful  will 


take  6  to  10  ye.^rs  to  ratify  siTd  Implement 
leaving  little  or  no  protection  during  the 
Interim;   and 

"Whereas,  this  inaction  has  prompted  the 
Maine  Legislature  to  declare  Maine's  fisheries 
management  jurisdiction  200  miles  seaward 
from  Its  boutidarles  or  to  the  edge  of  fue 
continental  shelf:   and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  act  now  to  extend  the  United 
States  fislieries  managemeut  jvirisdlctlon  be- 
yond 12  mlh'S  to  the  200-m)le  limit  before 
hshing  stocks  are  exhausted;  now,  therefore 
be  It, 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the'  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  us.e  every  pos- 
sible means  at  its  commanj  to  pass  legisla- 
tion wlilch  will  extend  the  fi.sherles  maimge- 
ment  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  wiUi- 
out  interl'ering  with  Canada  2C0  miles  sea- 
vvard  or  to  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf 
and  thus  reduce  the  chances  of  further  de- 
pletion of  fishing  stocks  by  overtishing;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  Be  immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  The  Honorable 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  Hous3  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  this  State." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  92 
"Memorializing    Congress    to    examine    cer- 
tain  sections   of    the    Federal    Coal    Mine 

Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"Whereas,  in  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
six  there  were  one  thousand  two  hundred 
thii"ty-t\vo  truck  or  small  mines  in  Virginia, 
but  i  I  November  of  nineteen  hundred  sev- 
enty-foiu"  there  were  only  three  hundred 
twelve:  and 

"Whereas,  most  of  the  decrease  in  the 
munber  of  truck  mines  has  been  due  to  the 
inability  to  obtain  permissible  equipment 
l>ecause  of  its  unavailability  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time;  and 

"Wherea.?,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  non- 
permissible  equipment  lies  in  storage:  and 

"Whereas,  30  USC  811  (c)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1989 
provides  In  part  that: 

"  '  *  *  *  In  adaitlon  to  the  attainment  of 
the  hithest  degree  of  safety  protection  for 
miners,  other  considerations  shall  be  the 
latest  available  scientific  data  in  the  field, 
t!\e  technical  feasibility  of  the  standards,  and 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other  safety 
statutes';  and 

"Whereas,  new  methane  monitors  of  greater 
accuracy  than  those  available  in  nineteen 
hundred  seventy  when  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  went  into  effect  are 
now  available:  and 

"Whereas,  these  new  methane  monitors, 
set  at  a  predetermined  level,  can  Instantly 
deenerglze  all  nonpermlsslble  face  equip- 
ment In  the  producing  section  of  a  truck 
mine  if  methane  is  detected:  and 

"Whereas,  the  only  effective  way  to  take 
care  of  methane  is  by  proper  ventilation; 
and 

"WTiereas.  between  April  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred seventy  and  November  of  nineteen  htm- 
dred  seventy-four,  In  Virginia  mines  using 
nonpermlsslble  equipment,  there  were  only 
two  ignitions,  one  of  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking;  and 

"Whereas,  ^reat  benefits  to  our  energy 
needs,  economy,  employment  rate,  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  result  from  produc- 
tion of  more  coal  by  reopening  our  small 
coal  mines;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring,  That  the  Congre-ss  of 
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tlie  United  States  Is  respectfully  memorial- 
ized to  examine  sections  811(c),  861,  and 
865  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  in  light  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  this  resolution;  and,  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  Section  863(b)  of 
the  Act  should  be  examined  for  possible 
change  to  increase  the  minimum  quantity 
of  air  required  from  nine  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  cubic  feet  a  minute  hi  the  last 
open  crosscut  and  at  the  intake  end  of  a 
pillar  line.  Minimum  quantity  of  air  re- 
quired on  each  working  face  should  be  in- 
creased from  three  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  a  minute;  and,  be  It 

"Resolved  finally,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  Congress." 


tlon  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  510.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  medical  devices  (Rept,  No.  94-33) . 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  twice  by  theii*  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  additional  copies  of  housing  com- 
pilation; 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  prhiting  of  a  revised  edition 
of  the  House  document,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment, What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
provldmg  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  hearings  and  panels  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  prtathig  of  additional  copies 
Of  the  joint  committee  print  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  entitled 
A  Compilation  of  Federal  Education  Laws". 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  biU  (H.R.  4075)  to  rescind  cer- 
tam  budget  authority  recommended  in 
the  message  of  the  President  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  February  7.  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-46) 
and  of  Februaiy  14, 1975  (H.  Doc.  94-50), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  was  read  twice 
oy  its  title  and  refeiTed  to  the  Commlt- 
«!f  R?  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order 
of  January  30,  1975. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

♦.,Ji^®  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 

^°J^  to  the  President  of  the  United 
p^  lo^^  enroUed  Joint  resolution  (8  J. 
*ws-  48)  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 


The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  inti-oduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  1128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on  new 
automobiles  and  trucks  at  a  progressive  rate 
related  to  their  fuel  consumption  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  1129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Currado.  RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GARN: 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  6, 
1958    (72  Stat.  497).  relatUig  to   service   as 
chief  judge  of  a  U.S,  district  court.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 
8.  1131.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

ByMr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  FuU  Disclosure  Act  to  require 
certain  reports  from  foreign  purchasers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous. 
uig  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn) : 
S,  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  30 
1965  (79  Stat.  426),  which  authorized  es- 
tablishment of  the  Golden  Spike  National 
Historic  Site,  to  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  ceiling  relating  to  that  site. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnuson) : 
S.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
30,  1904  (33  Stat.  154)  granting  certain  lands 
to  the  city  of  Poi-t  Angeles,  Wash.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  1135.  A  Bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  immediate  care 
services  provided  by  an  immediate  care 
facility  to  be  paid  for  thereunder  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  applicable  to  the  payment 
for  such  services  when  provided  by  a  hospi- 
tal, and  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to 
require  that  such  services  be  included  among 
the  services  covered  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  title.  Referred  to  the 
Connnittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  (for  himself, 
Mr.    HT7GR    Scott,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Weickeh,  Mr,  Abousezr,  Mr,  Bath, 
Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr,  Brooke! 
Mr.  Chthch,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  HuMPHREy,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr,  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Kennedy,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.  Macnu- 
son, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  MoncAN, 
Mr.  MtrsKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 
e.  1136.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  increased  investigation  and  prosecution 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  re,straJnts  of  trade,  and  other 


violations  ol  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the- Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent;  and,  wiien 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reports  the 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  wih  then 
have  45  days  to  report  the  bill. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 
S  1137.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  a)»ii- 
competitive  practices  in  connection  v.'jUi  the 
distributing  and  marketing  of  refined  petro. 
leum  products.  Referred  to  the  Commiliei- 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clavion  Acv 
to  preserve  competition  in  the  oU  and  ^aj- 
pipeline  industries  in  the  United  Stales.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226(b)),  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1337).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inienial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  phase  out  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  allowed  for  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  wells  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
S,  1141,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  terminate  the  foreign 
tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  or  accrued  in  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for  himself,   Mr 
Beall,     Mr.     Humphrey,     and     Mr 
Young)  : 
S.  1J42.  A  bill  Ui  amend  section  121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of  gain  from 
the  sale  of  a  residence  by  an  Individual  who 
is  65  years  old  or  older.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national  net- 
work of  essential  raU  lines;  to  create  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  acquire  and  maintain 
rail  lines;  to  require  minimum  standards  of 
inamtenance  for  raU  lines;  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  such  corporation  and  to 
the  States  for  rehabilitation  of  rail  lincK; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Coui^ 
mil  tee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  him.self,  Mr 
Hartke,    Mr.    Stone,    Mr.    Weh  Ktn 
and  Mr.  Ribicofp)  : 
S.  1 144.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national  net- 
work of  essential  rail  lines;  to  require  mlni- 
rnwrn  standards  of  maintenance  of  rail  lines 
to  provide  Federal  financial  aid  for  rail  re- 
habilitation; to  establish  rights  of  access  bv 
rail  carriers  to  rail  lines  and  facilities;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conmiii- 
tcc  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  (for  hnnseJl. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr,  McGovern,  and  Mr 
Gravel)  : 
S.  1145.  A  bin  to  provide  amnestv  to  pf-i- 
sons  who,  because  of  their  principled  objec- 
tion to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  failed  or  refused  to  register 
for  the  draft  or  who  refused  Induction  or 
failed  to  be  inducted  mto  the  Armed  Forces 
or   who  were  absent   without  official   leave 
from  the  Armed   Forces  during  the  period 
from  August  4,  1964,  to  March  28,  1973   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK : 
S.  1146.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  individuals  to  carry  out 
an  inten-sified  forest  Improvement  program 
in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  Colo- 
rado, and  Kansas.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (by  request) : 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  liquidate  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  for  the  massacre  of  Sioux 
Indian  men,  women,  and  chUdren  at 
Wounded  Knee  on  December  29,  i890 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclriry 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  place 
limitutions  on  the  use  of  rionexcess  local 
cufTencies  and  excels  local  currencies  by 
Members  and  committee  employees  traveling 
ill  a  fcireij;!!  countrv.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
niiuee  on  rorci^u  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  hlni.ielf  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  a  national 
fuels  and  energy  couserTation  policy,  lo  es- 
tublish  a  national  cnoryy  conservation  pro- 
tTam,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by 
luianinious  consent,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  then  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fair.'!, Commerce,  Finance,  Go\eriunent  Op- 
erations, and  Public  Works  for  not  to  exceed 
60  days;  tf  and  when  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.J.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
increase  by  four  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Considered  and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTorA) : 
S  J.  Res.  53.  A  joint  resolution  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  an  order  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  reducing  the  pri- 
ority of  natural  gas  used  for  Irrig.itlon 
pumping.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Abottbezk.  Mr.  Bbooke,  Mr.  Btir- 
niCK,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Cr.anston.  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Eastlakd.  Mr.  Oart  W. 
Hakt,  Mr.  Pniup  A.  Habt,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  HATPrEi.o,  Mr.  Haiha- 
■WAT,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  Hpmphret,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Wc- 
Clure,  Mr.  MACNnsoN.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
MoNDALX,  Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  54.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing April  17,  1975,  as  "National  Food  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  tax  on 
new  automobiles  and  trucks  at  a  progres- 
sive rate  related  to  their  fuel  consump- 
tion rate,  and  for  other  piuposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

automotive     EFFICIEXCY      act      of      1'j7j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  curb  Amer- 
ica's wasteful  dependence  on  gasoline- 
hungry  motor  vehicles.  It  is  not  the  first 
such  bill  to  accomplish  this  objective  but 
I  l>elieve  it  offers  some  ideas  and  methods 
that  have  yet  to  be  aired. 

An  automobile  fuel-consumption  tax. 
combined  with  a  credit  on  high-efBciency 
automobiles  purchased,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  by  me  today,  is  a  long-overdue 
step  toward  unnecessary  prodigality. 
None  can  debate  the  vast  differeixces  in 
fuel-consumption  rates  by  diffei-ent 
makes  and  models  of  motor  vehicles.  And 
yet,  aside  from  the  existing  gasoline  tax, 
these  enormous  differences  are  not  paid 
for  by  the  parties  who  Squander  this 
precious  resource  of  fuel.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  debate  that  our  immediate  at- 
tention must  be  placecj  on  the  energy 
consumption  in  the  transportation  sec- 


tor of  our  economy,  since  transportation 
consumes  25  percent  of  all  energy  and  is 
almost  totally  dependent  on  petroleum, 
the  fuel  in  most  critical  dependency. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  automobile 
to  begin  to  pay  its  real  costs  in  our 
society.  Although  it  has  provided  us  with 
the  greatest  freedom  of  movement  in 
the  history  of  man.  it  has  not  done  so 
vitiiout  direct  adverse  social  conse- 
quences. Tlie  environmental  front  has 
been  breached;  automobiles  now  have  to 
meet  the  emission -control  requirements 
promulgated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

But  no  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
the  automobile  pay  its  real  costs  in  tenns 
of  depletion  of  unrecoverable  precious 
resources.  Tlie  present  energy  crisis,  and 
tlie  imminence  of  gasoline  allocation  or 
a  huge  gasoline  tax  to  counter  the  im- 
mediate gasoline  consumption  problem, 
underlines  the  necessity  for  taking  ac- 
tion which  will  provide  long-term  results 
now. 

We  must  take  action  on  several  fronts. 
We  cannot  be  content  with  emergency 
band-aid  measures  that  do  not  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  symptoms  of  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  these  fronts,  and  probably 
the  one  most  capable  of  substantial  re- 
duction m  consumption,  without  corre- 
sponding economic  and  social  dislocation, 
is  our  unnecessary  extravagance  for  huge 
and  more  powerful  automobile  engines. 
This  is  an  area  where  there  is  almost  no 
real  need,  and  where  it  has  been  shown 
that  technological  Improvements  can,  if 
they  are  economically  advantageous,  sig- 
nificantly lessen  this  damaging  waste. 

The  automobile  makers  of  the  world 
can,  with  the  necessary  incentive,  pro- 
duce a  full  size  automobile  capable  of 
traveling  30  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. But  most,  as  we  all  know,  fall  well 
below  it.  If  an  auto  maker  chooses  to 
market  a  car  that  burns  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line every  8  or  even  10  miles,  he,  and  in 
turn  the  ultimate  purchaser,  must  pay 
the  full  social  price  of  his  choice. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation's  informal  agreement 
w^ith  the  major  auto  makers  to  increase 
gasoline  efRciency  by  40  percent  over  the 
next  5  years  is  all  that  can  be  done,  with 
or  without  sacrificing  furtlier  emissions 
progress.  This  agreement,  even  if  adhered 
to,  provides  no  incentive  to  the  American 
people  to  shop  for  the  most  efficient  cars 
available.  It  is  this  incentive  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  give  to  our  citi2ens,  and  I 
believe  we  can  best  achieve  such  an  in- 
centive by  immediately  enacting  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  code  along  the  lines  I 
introduce  today. 

The  bill  I  propose  gives  both  manufac- 
turers and  purchasers  the  choice  to  pro- 
duce or  buy  a  car  with  either  no  tax  or  a 
reverse  tax,  that  is,  %  credit  similar  to 
those  seen  by  the  auto  makers  this  past 
month.  It  is  only  those  who  freely  choose 
to  drive  the  worst  gasoline  guzzlers  that 
will  pay  their  part. 

The  tax  portion  of  this  bill  is  propor- 
tionate— directly  related  to  the  fuel  con- 
sumption rate  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  primary  differences  between 
tills  bill  and  others  somewhat  like  it. 
There  is  no  logical  or  social  reason  for 
making  the  tax  highly  progressive  with 
respect  to  the  consumption  rate  or  basing 


the  tax  on  factors  such  as  weight  or 
horsepower  which  are  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  gasoUne  consumption ;  the  social 
cost  is  proportionately  related  to  the  fuel 
consumption  and  nothing  else,  tlius,  so 
should  be  the  tax. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  must  be  mean- 
ingful. A  few  dollars  added  to  the  price 
of  a  multithousand-dollar  vehicle  will 
not  pro\ide  real  Incentive  for  improve- 
ment. To  make  that  incentive  real  the  tax 
must  be  a  significant  dollar  amount. 

The  tax  table  I  have  proposed,  with  a 
5-percent  maximum  until  1979  and  a  12- 
peicent  maximum  thereafter,  provides 
that  incentive  for  change.  On  a  typical 
$5,000  car.  the  initial  tax  would  range 
from  §50  on  a  17-mile-per-gallon  vehicle 
to  a  S250  tax  on  an  8-mile-per-gallon  car. 

Tlie  concept  of  Imposing  a  percentage 
tax  rather  than  a  fixed  dollar  amount 
as  others  have  proposed,  provides  further 
equity  by  making  the  incentive  approxi- 
mately equal  for  all  income  groups.  This 
is  not  a  tax  that  burdens  lower  income 
groups  more  than  upper  income  con- 
sumers. } 

But  even  more  importantly,  those  who 
choose  to  purchase  the  more  eflScient 
cars  produced  will  get  a  Government  dis- 
count by  the  incentive  credit  established 
in  this  bill.  Credits  could  range  from 
$100  to  $300  on  cars  achieving  greater 
than  20  miles  per  gallon,  a  handsome 
incentive  to  purchase  these  more  efB- 
cient  cars. 

The  costs  of  the  credit  would  be  more 
than  covered  by  the  revenue  raised  under 
the  tax  portion,  but  hopefully  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  respond  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  minimize  tliis  difference  and 
impel  the  automakere  to  retool  for  more 
efficient  car  production  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
attempts  to  stimulate  a  change  in  coij- 
sumer  buying  habits  and  auto  production 
plans  rather  than  accept  the  status  quo. 
The  credit  does  not  apply  to  all  auto- 
mobiles above  the  present  average  fuel 
consumption  rate — it  seeks  to  raise  that 
average  by  rewarding  only  those  who 
purchase  cars  significantly  above  that 
average.  To  do  less  would  accept  the 
existing  mix  of  cars  as  reasonable,  a  fact 
with  which  I  strongly  disagree.  If  the 
American  people  demand  it,  our  auto- 
makers can  and  will  retool  for  a  20- 
mile-per-gallon  average.  They  should  be 
doing  so  already  during  tlie  current 
slump.  This  bill  will  hasten  that  retod- 
ing  schedule. 

Additionally,  I  have  included  an  excise 
tax  on  luxury  petroleum-powered  land 
and  water  vehicles,  which  would  function 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  automobile  tax  and 
credit  program.  Purchasers  of  campers 
and  powerboats  which  are  used  entirely 
for  leisure  purposes  should  also  pay  their 
share  of  the  energy  and  environmental 
costs  that  are  impacting  on  society  gen- 
erally because  of  high  petroleum  demand 
and  exorbitant  energy  prices  to  which 
they  contribute.  A  10-percent  excise  tax 
could  fairly  achieve  that  parity  with 
automobile  purchases  and  ^ow  the  in- 
creased use  of  petroleum  for  these,  non- 
critical  uses. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  promptly 
on  bills  such  as  tliis  and  the  other  energy 
legislation  pending  before  the  Senate. 
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I  am  gratified  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  proposed  an  auto- 
mobile fuel  consumption  tax,  but  I  believe 
it  should  be  considerably  stronger.  I  hope 
the  concepts  I  have  today  proposed  will 
help  lead  to  an  effective  and  fair  auto 
tax/credit  bill.  Such  legislation  will  begin 
to  move  America  toward  energy  conser- 
vation and  self-sufficiency  that  will  en- 
able us  to  meet  the  energy  cliallenge 
and  emerge  better  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture and  equal  to  the  present  emergency. 


By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  6,  1958  <72  Stat.  497).  relating 
to  service  as  chief  judge  of  a  United 
States  di.strict  com-t.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  6.  1958  relating  to  the  seiTice  as 
chief  judge  of  a  U.S.  district  court. 

Section  136  of  28  U.S.C.  provides: 

(a)  In  each  district  having  more  than  one 
Judge  the  district  Jvidge  la  regvUar  active 
service  who  is  senior  In  commission  and  un- 
der seventy  years  of  age  shall  be  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  court.  If  all  the  district 
Judges  in  regular  active  service  are  seventy 
years  of  age  or  older  the  youngest  shall  act 
as  chief  judge  until  a  Judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  qualified  who  is  under  seventy 
years  of  age. 

The  pmTX)se  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  a 
section  of  the  act  of  August  6,  1958  (72 
Stat.  497) ,  which  excepted  from  coverage 
of  28  U.S.C.  136  the  chief  judge  of  any 
district  court  holding  this  position  on 
August  6,  1958. 

This  legislation  has  been  i-ecommended 
for  early  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  tlie  U.S. 
Courts,  on  behalf  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, who  reported  "that  this  excep- 
tion for  chief  judges  of  two-judge  district 
courts,  to  the  general  rule  of  relinquish- 
ing chief  judgeship  positions  at  age 
70,  has  outlived  its  u-sefulness  and  should 
be  eliminated."  Representatives  of  this 
office  have  offered  to  testify  to  tliis  effect 
at  any  hearing.  AdditionaUy.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  concun-ed  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  Administrative  Office  of  the 
UJ3.  courts. 

This  provision,  as  it  now  stands,  cir- 
cumvents the  basic  statute  and  general 
Federal  policy  that  chief  judges  shall 
step  down  at  70  years  of  age.  This  policy 
must  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  maintain 
«id  upgrade  tlie  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. This  action  would  provide  equitable 
status  for  all  judges  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, rather  than  having  any  section 
carved  out  for  basicaUy  political  reasons. 
This  exception  poses  a  particular  prob- 
lem for  the  two-judge  court  where  there 
can  be  no  majority  of  judges  to  guide  the 
Chief  judge,  and  any  InconslderaUon, 
capnciousness.  or  thoughtlessness  inci- 
aent  to  age  focused  upon  a  single  judge 
would  most  seriously  affect  a  small  com-t. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  action  in 
no  way  circumvents  the  constitutional 
provisicm  for  impeachment  of  a  Federal 
Judge.  This  action  does  not  provide  for 
IS'*l®iL*™P«^^^ent  of  a  PWeral 
wage,  BAther.  the  effect  would  be  the 
mtoqulshment  of  only  the  chief  judge- 


Although  our  judicial  system  has 
sei-ved  us  well,  those  who  have  studied 
the  judicial  process  both  from  within 
and  without  have  Indicated  that  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  is  in  dhe  need  of  modern- 
ization and  strengthening.  Accordingly. 
I  feel  we  should  act  expeditiously  on 
those  recommendations  made  by  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Couits,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Repeal  of  this  grandfather  clause  will 
be  a  first  step  in  recognizing  the  needs  of 
a  .^tr )iig.  vigorous,  and  viable  judiciaiy. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  <by  request) : 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  authoiize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authoi-ize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
for  other  purpose.s. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
U.S.  Inlorination  Agency  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
tiieir  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Duec- 
tor  of  the  U.S.  Infomiation  Agency  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 19, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1131 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Couffrexs  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  In- 
formation Agency  Appropriations  Atnhoriza- 
tlon  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1976  and  1977." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  year  1976,  to  carry  out 
international  information  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  tlie  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  E.xchange 
Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  authorized 
by  law,  the  following: 

(1)  $257,692,000  for  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" and  "Salaries  and  Expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program) "; 

(2)  $6,187,000  for  "Special  Intcrnalloual 
Exlilbitjons"; 

(3)  $10,135,000  for  "Acquisition  and  Con- 
struction of  Radio  Facilities";  and 

<4)  Such  additional  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  inci-ea-ses  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, or  other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  or  other  nou-dlscretiouary  costs. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1977.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  c.irry  out  the  authori- 
ties and  purposes  stated  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorised  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Sec.  3.  Any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
Muount  authorlaed  under  any  of  the  clauses 
«  Sec.  2.  («)  Is  authorised  for  i^jproprla- 


tlon,  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorized  under  any  of  the  other  clauses, 
but  not  to  exceed  more  than  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  the  amount  authorized  bv  such 
clause. 

Sectiom-by-Sectioh  Analysis 
Section  1  —Provides  that  the  Act  niav  be 
cited    as    the    "United    States    Information 
Agency    Appropriations    Authorization    Act, 
Fiscal  Tears  1976  and  1977." 

Section  2— Subsection  2{a)  (1).  Authorizes 
appropriations  to  be  made  for  salaries  and 
expenses  necessary  to  caiTy  out  international 
informational  activities  and  programs  under 
the  United  States  Information  and  Eduf»a- 
tional  Exchange  Act.  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  8  of  1953,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jiuie  30,  1976.  The  $257,692,000  re- 
quested is  the  amount  now  included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Subsection  2(a)(2).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  Section  102(a)  (3) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976.  The  $6,187,000  requested  is  the 
amount  now  Included  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Subsection  2{a){3).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  purchase,  rent,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmission  and  reception  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  radio  transmission  and  reception; 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land 
by  purcha.se,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise.  Tlie 
$10,135,000  Is  the  amount  included  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
request  will  cover  maintenance  and  repair  oi 
existing  faclUties;  improvement  of  the 
Agency.s  principal  radio  relay  faculty  in  Ea^t 
Asia;  and  continued  technical  research. 

Subsection  2(0)  (4).  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  increases  in  Federal  pay,  retirement 
and  other  employee  benefits  as  authorized 
by  law  which  occur  from  time  to  time.  Tins 
sub,sect  ion  further  provides  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  meet  non-discretionary 
cost  increase  items  which  cannot  be  foi-e- 
cast  .iccurately  at  the  time  the  basic  budget 
e.sT.lmnte.s  are  being  prepared,  and  whi<  li 
have  a  ujaterial  impact  upon  the  operatioas 
and  fl.sc:il  resources  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  This  authorization  would  permit 
more  rapid  and  responsive  acUon  to  meet 
increa.scd  costs  resulting  from  overseas  wage 
and  price  increases  and  adverse  ciureiK-y 
exchange  fluctuations. 

Subsection  2(b).  This  secUon  provides  au- 
tUoriv«tion  of  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1977 
necessary  to  suj^port  the  activities  described 
in  the  paragraphs  of  Section  2(a).  This  is 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  requiring  advance  fiscal  year 
authorization  of  appropriations.  (P.L.  93- 
344).  The  rapidly  changing  world  situation 
impases  demands  for  a  wide  range  of  in- 
formation and  cultural  program  responses 
•nie  level  and  mix  that  will  be  neces^arj- 
in  fiscal  year  1977  cannot  now  be  explicitly 
forecast.  Under  these  circumstances  a  flex- 
ible authorization  of  appropriations  is  re-' 
quired. 

Subsection  2(C).  This  section  authorizes 
funds  to  remain  available  beyond  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  appropriation  acts.  Such  availability 
currently  applies  to  the  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
pen-ses  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program)." 
"Special  International  Exhibitions"  and 
"Acquisition  and  Construction  of  Radio  F^- 
cllitlcs"  accounts. 

Section  3.  This  section  provides  that  any 
unused,  i.e.,  unappropriated  authorization 
fw  any  category  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  category.  Tlie  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation to  be  transferred  may  not  exceed  lo 
per  cent  of  the  receiving  category's  origUiai 
authorized  nmount.  This  will  permit  «ey!- 
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biltty  In  the  management  of  our  financial 
reso'jrces  to  respond  to  urgent  needs. 

U^.  iNFORBIATtON  ACXNCT, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Fehriiary  19, 1075. 
Ho'i.  Nelson  A.  Rockefelleb, 
president  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President  :  1  'aave  the  honor 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  for  Its  considera- 
tion a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  for  other  purposes."  and 
an  explanation  therefor. 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  this  Agency  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977.  Section  701  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1048,  as  amended,  requires 
that  such  appropriations  be  previously  au- 
thorized by  leglslatiou. 

The  Office  of  Man,^gemellt  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  submi.=;slon  of  the  proposed 
legislation  13  in  accord  ^-ith  tV.e  President's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

J.\MEi;  Kroc.H, 

Director. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  require 
certain  reports  from  foreign  purchasers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bUl  to  amend  tlie  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  to  require 
certain  reports  from  foreign  purchasers. 
In  short,  my  bill  might  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Save  Our  Natural  Resources  for 
Our  Own  Use  Act." 

Very  briefly,  my  bill  would  first  amend 
the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosuie 
Act  to  require  that  at  least  a  90-day  no- 
tice be  given  to  the  Secretai-y  of  HUD  be- 
fore closing  or  settlement  on  the  pur- 
chase, or  lease  of  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  or  to  natural  resource  land 
by  a  foreign  purchaser. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  President  about  the  sales  of  natural 
resource  land  to  foreign  purchasers 
along  with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

Third,  the  bill  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent authority,  through  the  proper  ju- 
dicial process,  to  set  aside  such  purchases 
or  leases  when  he  determines  that  the 
pot«ntial  sales  transaction  would  create 
a  pattern  of  ownership  that  may  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  availability  of 
natural  resources  to  the  United  States 
and  would,  therefore,  affect  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  few  months  since 
the  oil  producing  coimtries  increased  the 
price  of  oil  fourfold,  the  wealth  they  have 
amassed  is  astronomical.  In  its  original 
estimate,  the  World  Bank  figured  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — OPEC — will  have  reserves 
totaling  $1.2  trillion  by  1985.  The  Econo- 
mist of  London  calculated  that  these 
countries  are  piling  up  reserves  at  $115,- 
000  per  second — fast  enough  to  buy  the 
Bank  of  America  in  6  days,  IBM  in  143 
days,  and  all  of  the  companies  listed  on 
the  world's  major  stock  exchanges  is 
something  close  to  15.6  years.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  disagreement  on  the  total 
amount  of  reserves  that  will  be  held  by 
OPEC  within  the  next  decade. 

The  World  Bank  recently  reduced  Its 


Initial  estimates.  A  Brooking  Institution's 
study,  as  well  as  Secretai-y  of  Treasury 
Simon,  seem  ot  agree  that  final  reserve 
figures  will  be  much  lower  than  those  ini- 
tially estimated  by  some  sources. 

The  point  is,  however,  these  reserves 
have  been  accumulated  over  a  very  short 
period  and  these  reserves  could  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  our  Nation 
when  and  if  they  are  recycled  into  in- 
vestment in  this  country. 

We  already  know  that  petrodollars 
were  used  to  purchase  the  Common- 
wealth Bank  in  Detroit,  and  we  know 
about  the  resentment  stirred  up  when 
the  same  dollars  were  offered  to  purchase 
the  Alamo.  We  know  also  about  the  pur- 
chase of  an  island  off  the  shores  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  Kentucky  under  which  lies  one  of  our 
great  potential  sources  of  energy  in  the 
future — coal. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  very 
clear,  I  welcome  long-term  investments 
in  the  United  States  by  oil-producing 
countries.  I  would  like  to  see  all  the 
money  we  can  get  from  them  for  long- 
term  investments.  I  do  not  think  or  be- 
lieve that  those  countries — or  any  oth- 
ei-s  for  that  matter — are  going  to  get 
control  of  our  country  through  long-terrh 
investments.  I  do  believe,  however,  we 
have  the  right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
and  to  watch  closely  the  manner  in  which 
long-term  investments  are  being  made  in 
our  country.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
bill. 

By  requiring  di.<;closures  of  natural  re- 
sources land  sales  to  foreign  investors 
prior  to  the  consummation  of  these 
transactions,  we  wMl  be  able  to  monitor 
the  flow  of  investments  into  our  lands 
and  our  natural  resources,  and  if  we  find 
a  pattern  developing  which  is  deter- 
mined to  be  against  our  national  inter- 
est, the  transactions  can  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  awake 
some  morning  to  learn  that  this  Nation 
or  our  citizens  are  no  longer  the  owners 
of  the  most  precious  gifts  we  have — our 
lands  and  our  natmal  resources. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  does  not  block 
foreign  investment  in  this  country.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  to  keep  us  informed  and 
to  protect  our  natural  resources  for  our 
own  use  where  necessary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1132 
"■.?  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
terstate Land  Sales  P^ill  Disclosure  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  1402  (a),  strike  out  "or 
estate"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "estate, 
or  foreign  purchaser,". 

(2)  At  tlie  end  of  section  1402  (10).  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon 

(3)  At  the  end  of  section  1102.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(11)  "foreign  purchaser'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  a  foreign  government  or  an  Instru- 
ment.'iUty  of  a  foreign  government,  or  a  per- 
son or  organization  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  an  individual  or  government;  and 

"(12)  'natural  resource  land'  means  any 
real  property  which  the  Secretary,  after  con- 


sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  determines 
should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1421  and  1422  of  this  title. 

(4)  In  section  1403(a),  after  "the  provi- 
sions of  thlo  title"  Insert  "(other  than  sec- 
tions 1421  and  1422)." 

(5)  Redesignate  section  1421  as  section 
1423  and  Insert  after  section  1420  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

"rOREICN-     PtinCHASES     op     NATiniAL     HESOTHICE 
LAND 

"Sec.  K21.  fa)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  purchase  or  lease  any  right,  title, 
or  Interest  in  or  to  any  natural  resource  land 
for  any  foreign  purchaser,  unless  such  person 
has  filed  with  the  Secretary  at  least  90  days 
before  closing  or  settlement  of  such  purchase 
or  lease  ( 1 )  a  statement  disclosing  the 
identity  of  the  foreign  purchaser,  and  any 
affiliation  or  association  of  any  such  foreign 
purchaser  v.ith  any  corporation,  partnership, 
government  or  governmental  Instrumen- 
tiility,  and  (2)  a  description  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  natural  resource  land,  and  the  location 
cf  tl  e  land  involved. 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attor- 
ney  General,  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
President  any  Information  obtained  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  action  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(c)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  ot 
s-abchrpter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  If  the  President  determines 
that  any  purchase  or  lease  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  by  itself  or  as  part  of  a  pattern 
of  similar  purchases  or  leases,  may  have  an 
adi  erse  Impact  on  the  availability  of  natural 
resources  to  the  United  States  and  there- 
fc-e  atfect  national  security,  the  President  is 
authorised,  by  order,  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  prohibit  the  purchase  or  lease.  The 
President,  by  rule  or  regulation,  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  procedure  applicable  to  any  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  vested  In  him  by  the 
preceding  sentence.  Such  rule  or  regulation 
shall,  as  a  minimum,  provide  that  prompt 
notice  shall  be  given  of  any  exercise  of  such 
authority  and  that  svich  notice  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  wTltten  reasons. 

"ACTIONS  AGAINST  TOREICN  PURCHASERS 

"Sec.  1422.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  any  holder  of  title,  right,  or 
interest  In  or  to  any  natural  resource  land 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  district  court, 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or 
the  United  Stales  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enjoin  any  person  from 
violating,  and  to  enforce  compliance  by  such 
person  with,  the  provisions  of  section  1421, 
On  a  showing  that  the  person  has  engaged, 
Is  engnged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  acts  or 
practices  constituting  such  a  violation,  the 
court  shall  grant  appropriate  relief  In  the 
form  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  restrain- 
ing order  or  an  injunction. 

"(b)  If  any  person  against  whom  an  in- 
junction or  other  order  is  Issued  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  fails,  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  is  fixed  by  the  court, 
to  comply  -with  the  Injxtctioi-  or  order,  the 
court  may,  by  order,  vest  any  right,  title,  or 
Intercut  In  or  to  any  natural  resource  land 
acquired  by  .such  person  In  violation  of  the 
provsions.of  section  1421  In  a  trustee  named 
by  it  who  may  thereupon,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  do  all  such  things 
and  execute  all  such  docum'ents  as  are  nec- 
e5.sary  to  give  effect  to  the  order  or  Injunc- 
tion of  the  court,  and  any  proceeds  of  any 
sale  of  siich  right,  title,  ch-  Interest  in  or  to 
any  natral  resource  lands  received  by  him 
sljall  first  be  applied  to  payment  of  his  fees 
and  e:<penses  in  acting  as  trustees  and  there- 
after any  balance  remainUig  shall  be  paid  by 
hhn  to  the  person  who  would,  but  for  the 
order  vesting  such  right,  title,  or  interest  to 
him,  have  been  entitled  to  receive  the  same." 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oarn)  : 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  426).  which  au- 
tliorized  establishment  of  the  Golden 
Spike  National  Historic  Site,  to  increase 
the  appropriation  authorization  ceiling 
relating  to  that  site.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  ceiling  for 
the  Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site. 
On  May  10, 1869.  tlie  golden  spike  was 
driven  at  Promontory.  Utah,  linking  our 
continent  by  rail.  The  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  v.as  not  only  an  event  at 
national  importance,  it  was  a  turning 
point  in  our  history.  It  marked  the  end 
of  one  era,  and  the  begiiming  of  another. 
The  day  of  the  covered  wagon  and  stage- 
coach was  largely  over  and  America  was 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  modern  in- 
dustrial giant. 

In  the  89th  Congress  legislation  that 
I  introduced  was  passed  which  estab- 
lished our  enlarged  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  This  legislation  gave 
the  National  Park  Service  the  authority 
to  undertake  a  broad  program  of  devel- 
opment of  a  site  that  would  give  proper 
recognition  to  that  historic  event  which 
joined  the  East  and  the  West.  It  has 
been  10  years  since  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  was  established  and 
the  National  Park  Service  has  yet  to 
complete  development  of  the  site.  In  this 
10-year  period  the  cost  of  development 
has  increased  dramatically.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  offset  the  increa.sed  de- 
velopment costs. 
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By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVTII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  imme- 
diate care  services  provided  by  an  imme- 
diate care  facility  to  be  paid  for  there- 
under in  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
appUcable  to  the  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices when  provided  by  a  hospital,  and  to 
amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  require 
that  such  services  be  included  among  the 
services  covered  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  title.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  increasing 
national  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
pressing  need  to  improve  the  means  of 
treating  medical  cases  requiring  imme- 
diate care.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing which  would  extend  medicare  and 
medicaid  reimbursement  to  cover  the 
special  institutional  costs  of  Immediate 
care  services  provided  by  qualified  facili- 
ties other  than  hospitals— which  already 
receive  reimbursement— would  con- 
irmute  to  both  an  Improvement  in  the 
availability  and  quality  of  care  and  an 
increase  in  the  equity  of  the  reimburse- 
ment provisions. 

.  Currently,  medicare  and  medicaid  re- 
mbursement  for  the  institutional  fee  of 
^^late  care  services  under  titles 
fya  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  only  be  made  wiien  the  services 
nave  been  rendered  in  a  provider  hospital 
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or  a  qualified  emergency  hospital.  Tlie 
Inadequacy  of  the  law  is  that  it  focuses 
upon  the  context  in  which  the  care  is 
provided  rather  than  emphasizing  the 
principal  factor— the  capability  of  pro- 
viding quality  care  regardless  of  context. 
Secretary  Weinberger's  remarks  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Health  Con- 
gress in  Chicago  on  August  21,  1973. 
undei-score  the  shortcomings  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  legislation  which 
encourages  doctors  to  put  patients  In 
high -cost  hospitals  rather  than  treat 
them  as  outpatients.  This  generalization 
certainly  extends  to  immediate  care  serv- 
ices as  well.  Smce  only  hospitals  are 
eligible  for  reimbursement  of  the  special 
institutional  costs  of  their  immediate 
care  services,  the  law  discriminates 
against  other  facilities  which  are  equally 
qualified  to  perform  particular  imme- 
diate care  services  and  often  better  able 
to  deliver  such  senices. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  with  re- 
gard to  medicaid  coverage  of  tlie  imme- 
diate care  services  provided  in  nonhos- 
pital  facilities,  the  administration  in  its 
1974  budget  message  promised  proposed 
legislation  "requiring  States  under  medi- 
caid to  reimburse  free-standing  clinics 
for  covered  outpatient  services."  Consist- 
ent with  the  specific  purpose  of  my  pro- 
posal, the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  only  require  coverage  in  the  State 
plan  of  immediate  care  services  provided 
by  free-standing  facilities. 

The  foregoing  statements  by  the  ad- 
ministration support  my  contention  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  legislation  I 
am  offering.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  the 
concrete  circumstances  which  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  these  amend- 
ments to  the  medicare  and  medicaid  law. 
With  the  growing  number  of  cases  re- 
quirmg  immediate  medical  care  and  the 
rising  expectations  of  our  citizens  to  re- 
ceive immediate  attention,  our  hospital 
emergency  rooms  have  become  overbur- 
dened and  frequently  unprofitable.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee's report  accompanying  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act  of  1973"  (S.  2410)  outlines  the  prob- 
lem: 

Increasing  concern  is  being  expressed 
throughout  the  Nation  regarding  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  a  major  element  of  any 
emergency  medical  system— the  hospital 
emergency  room.  Hospital  emergency  rooms 
are  increasingly  called  upon  to  provide  out- 
patient care  for  the  community.  The  position 
paper  prepared  by  the  American  College  of 
Emergency  Physlclam  In  1972  reported  there 
has  been  over  a  600%  Increase  In  the  number 
of  emergency  visits  in  some  hospitals  in  the 
last  25  years.  Nationally  the  average  is  an  in- 
crease of  10%  a  year.  Last  year  there  were 
approximately  50  million  visits  to  emergency 
rooms. 

In  the  critically  imderserved  neighbor- 
hoods of  densely  populated  urban  areas, 
emergency  medical  services  should  more  ac- 
curately be  termed  primary  health  services. 
Here  the  distinction  between  emergency 
medical  care  and  primary  health  care  is 
very  difficult  to  determine. 

This  increased  community  reliance  on  the 
services  of  the  emergency  room  has  overbur- 
dened its  resources  and  has  vastly  com- 
pounded the  difficulties  of  providing  effective 
critical  care  to  the  emergency  victim. 

In  my  State,  for  example,  until  the 
last  few  years  the  primary  source  of 


immediate  medical  care  in  the  populous 
northern  county  was  the  central  city 
hospital's  emergency  room.  A  survey  by 
the  comprehensive  health  planning 
council,  currently,  the  314b  agency  for 
the  county,  revealed  that  approximatelv 
25  percent— 90,000 — of  the  county's 
population,  however,  is  concentrated  in 
an  area  which  is  more  than  30  minutes 
from  the  central-city  hospital's  emer- 
gency room.  Thus,  a  large  and  increasing 
concentration  of  population  was  isolated 
from  a  provider  of  immediate  medical 
care. 

Responding  to  these  circumstances  a 
so-called  free-standing  emergency  medi- 
cal facility  developed  to  serve  the  area. 
This  facility  and  another  facihty  which 
recently  replaced  the  original  facility 
have  both  met  stringent  hcensing 
regulations  established  by  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  fulfill  the  guidelines  of  the 
National  Blue  Cross  Association  as  speci- 
fied in   the   requirements   of   the  Blue 

Cross  and  Blue  Shield   of  Delaware 

intermediary  of  title  XVin  and  XIX  for 
Delaware — for  Blue  Cross  reimburse- 
ment of  covered  services  rendered  to  plan 
subscribers. 

Despite  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  officials,  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  recognition,  and 
community  interest,  these  facilities  have 
been  financially  hampered  by  the  exclu- 
sive provisions  of  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid law  which  deny  them  reimburse- 
ment for  the  institutional  fee  their  spe- 
cialized immediate  care  services  entail. 
Since  the  facilities  cannot  obtain  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Government 
for  services  which  would  be  covered  if 
they  had  been  performed  in  a  hospital, 
the  facilities  must  turn  to  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  patients  themselves — ^the 
aged  and  the  poor — for  repayment  to 
maintain  solvency. 

Thus  the  patient  who  thouglit  he  or 
she  had  health  care  coverage  discovers 
that  the  coverage  is  available  only  if  one 
receives  the  services  from  a  particular 
cla.ss  of  the  facilities  qualified  to  offer  the 
services.  Under  circumstances  requiring 
immediate  medical  care,  however,  the 
patient  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
"ship  around"  for  a  facility  which  is 
eligible  for  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bunsement  for  its  patients.  Instead,  the 
individual  is  taken,  as  he  or  she  should 
be,  to  the  nearest  facility  equipped  to 
treat  the  case. 

The  narrow  limitations  of  the  current 
law  have  generated  lU-wiU  between  the 
facility  and  the  patients  who  are  being 
asked  to  pay  for  services  wliich  if  pro- 
vided in  a  hospital  emergency  room 
would  be  paid  by  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Tlie  result  is  the  bills  go  mipaid  and  the 
facility  loses  its  solvency. 

My  position  based  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  both  sound  medical  advice  and 
simple  equity  is  tliat  if  a  facility  is  quah- 
fied  to  treat  cases  requiring  immediate 
medical  care,  it  should  receive  reim- 
bursement on  the  same  terms  as  a  hos- 
pital for  the  specialized  services  pro- 
vided. A  statement  by  the  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  local  comprehensive 
health  planning  council,  Mr.  Clifford 
Poster,  summarizes  tlie  case  in  favor  of 
reimbui-sement: 
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Tbe  Health  Planning  Council,  Inc.  of  New 
Castle  County,  Delaware,  the  B  agency  under 
comprehensive  health  planning,  has  worked 
hard  and  long  to  establish  outreach  pro- 
grams away  from  hospitals,  free-standing  in 
nature  and  delivering  services  where  the  ac- 
tion is.  We  are  atteinpting  to  follow  through 
on  the  priorities  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
in  ascertaining  the  gaps  in  service  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  area  for  which  we 
aie  respon.sible  for  health  planning.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  agency  to  set  up  shop 
today  and  deliver  health  services  unless  they 
are  certified  to  receive  reimbursement  from 
both  Title  XVni  and  Title  XIX  moneys.  With 
the  increasing  ca.seload  of  the  programs,  it  is 
Imperative  that  these  type  facilities,  if  they 
have  adequate  coverage,  adequate  quality  of 
care  and  deliver  .such  care  at  a  rea.sonable 
price,  should  be  reimbursed.  This  lack  of 
reimbursement  for  freestanding  facilities  in 
Delaware  is  an  albatross  around  the  necks  of 
us  planners  in  encoui-.i^;lng  orgauizatiou.s  to 
(set  up  such  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  neither 
expand  the  kind.s  of  .sei-vices  medicare 
and  medicaid  cover  nor  lower  the  .stand- 
ards a  facility  would  have  to  meet  for 
the  provision  of  immediate  medical 
care — the  standards  for  an  immediate 
care  facility  in  the  amendment  are  com- 
parable to  those  for  a  provider  hospital. 
Although  my  legislation  would  not  di- 
rectly encourage  the  development  of 
ncmhospital  immediate  care  facilities,  it 
would  enable  such  facilities  to  obtain 
equity  for  themselves  and  their  patients 
and  tlius  maintain  a  source  of  sei-vices 
which  will  be  able  to  provide  the  life- 
saving  stabilization  of  seiious  emer- 
gency cases  for  subsequent  transfer  to 
a  hospital  and  fully  treat  the  less  criti- 
cal cases  and  thereby  avoid  unnecessary 
high-cost  hospital  emergency  room 
treatment  and  free  the  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide the  highly  specialized  emergency 
medical  services  and  intensive  care  for 
which  they  are  uniquely  equipped.  There- 
fore, I  foresee  enactment  of  my  proposal 
leading  to  the  improved  provision  of 
immediate  medical  care  at  lower  cost — 
the  twin  feoals  for  which  we  should 
strive. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1135 

Be  it  eiiuLted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatioes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  1861(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof,  the  following: 
••The  term  'hospital'  also  includes  an  im- 
mediate care  facility  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (aa) ) ,  but  only  with  respect  to  Iramedl- 
ato  care  facility  services  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (bb) ),  and  payment  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  such  services  provided  by 
sruch  a  facility  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  payment  imder  this 
title  for  similar  services  provided  by  an  In- 
stitution which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  in  clatises  (1)  through  (9)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"Immediate  Care  PacUlty 
"(aa)   The  term  'immediate  care  facility' 
means  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  institu- 
tion wblcb — 
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'(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing,  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians,  to 
outpatients  Immediate  care  services  for  the 
diagnostic,  treatment,  and  care,  of  Injured, 
disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

"(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients; 

"(3)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
service  with  a  licensed  practical  nurse  or  a 
registered  professional  nurse  on  duty  at  all 
times; 

"(4)  has  a  physician  in  attendance  at  all 
limes; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  an  instltutiou  in  any 
State  in  which  the  State  or  applicable  local 
law  provides  for  the  licensing  of  institutions 
of  this  nature,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to 
.such  law  or  (B)  is  approved,  by  the  agency 
of  such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  li- 
censing of  such  Institutions,  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  such  licensing; 

"(6)  has  in  effect  a  written  transfer  agree- 
ment with  one  or  more  hospitals  having 
agreements  in  effect  under  section  1866,  un- 
der which  any  patient  of  such  institution 
who  require.^  other  than  immediate  care  fa- 
cMty  service.^  wUl  be  tran-^erred  to  sucli  a 
hospital  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
(which  shall  not  be  later  than  twenty-four 
lioius  after  .such  patient  L«i  admitted  to  such 
institution; 

"(7)  has  ui  effect  a  policy  under  which  auv 
patient  who  is  provided  services  by  the  histi- 
tution  will,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
he  is  admitted  to  such  institution  for  serv- 
ices, be  dL'sch.orged  or  tiansferred  to  a  lios- 
pital; 

"(8)  ba.s  in  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  tliat  meets  tbe  requiremeiu.s  of  suij- 
scfltion  (z);  and 

"(9)  meet?  such  other  requirements  as 
tlie  Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Individual.s 
v.lio  are  fiu-nished  .«rvices  in  the  histiiution. 
"lumiediate  Care  Facility  Services 
"(bb)  The  term  'innnedlate  care  facility 
.service^'  means  .services,  fiuiiished  to  an  in- 
dividual by  an  unnicdiate  care  facilitv, 
which— 

"(1)  are  of  a  type  which  such  fa -ilitv  is 
authorized  to  provide,  and 

"(2)  ore  for  a  medical  condition  requir- 
ing inunediate  medical  attention.". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  .subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  in  tlie  case 
of  services  furnished  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  com- 
noences  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
clause  ( 17)  thereof  the  followhig  new  clause: 
"(18)  immediate  care  facility  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (bb))  which  are  fur- 
nished in  an  Inunediate  care  facilitv  (as  de- 
lined  in  section  1861  ( aa ) ) ; ". 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  (13)  of  suoh  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  bv  Ui- 
serting  "clause  (18)  and"  immediately  "after 
"care  and  services  listed  In", 

(2)  in  .<nibparagraph  (C)(i)  thex-eof,  by 
in-serting  "clause  (18)  and"  immediately 
after  "caie  and  services  listed  In",  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)(ll)  thereof,  by 
i!5.sertmg  "clause  (18)  and"  Unmediatelv 
after  "care  and  services  listed  in". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  .section 
(-!)all  become  effective  Januar;'  i,  1974. 


By  Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  <for 
himself,  Mr.  Hugh  IScott,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Eagle- 
tow,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 


Humphrey,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr 
jAviTs,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  k:en- 
NEDY,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  MAc^f^- 
soN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovfrn' 
Mr.    McIifTYRE,   Mr.   Mondale 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Muskie    Mr 
Nelson,      Mr.      Pastore,  '  Mi 
Phoxmire,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    M)- 
Stevenson.    Mr.    Tunney,    Mi- 
Williams,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mi 
Percy) : 
S.  1136.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for    increased    investigation   and 
Pio^ecution  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mis.sion  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  unfair  methods  of  competition,  re- 
straints of  trade,  and  other  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pui-- 
pcses.  Relened  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, jointly,  by  unanimous  consent- 
and,  when  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  reports  the  biU,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  then  have  45  days  to 
ro)>ort  tJie  bill. 
ANiirnrsT  enforcement  authorization-  act 

OF  1975 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mi'.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  En- 
forcement Authorization  Act,  which  I  am 
in  the  process  of  introducing,  be  refentd 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
with  the  proviso  that  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reports  the  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  will  have  45 
days.  I  understand  that  there  has  been 
at-Teemcnt  to  this  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  Piesident, 
in  the  past  25  years,  our  gross  national 
product  in  coii-stant  dollars  has  inciea,sed 
b.v  about  50  percent.  In  the  same  tei-m.s, 
the  budget  and  number  of  employees  for 
the  Federal  antitrust  agencies  have  re- 
niained  approximately  the  same. 
Obviously,  something  is  amiss. 
It  .seems  that  the  Nation  that  discov- 
ei-ed  the  free  entei-prise  system  is  doing 
;i  poor  job  today  of  protecting  it. 

During  the  period  ending  December 
1914,  the  rate  of  inflation  reached  12.2 
percent  annually  and  imemployment 
reached  7.1  percent.  Between  Januaiy 
1973  and  December  1974,  Inflationai-y 
price  increases  in  food  and  refined  petio- 
leiun  products  alone  have  increased  costs 
to  consumers  by  31.9  and  112  percent 
respectively. 

The  decline  of  competition  in  indus- 
tries with  monopoly  and  oligopoly  power, 
and  the  decline  of  competition  caused 
by  State  and  Federal  regulatory  policies 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  high 
rates  of  unemployment  and  inflation. 
Diminished  competition  and  increased 
concentration  in  the  economy  al.so  are 
important  factors  in  the  inability  of 
monet-ary  and  fiscal  policies  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  inflation. 

A  period  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment such  as  this  is  a  pretty  poor  time 
to  neglect  antitrust. 

As  we  all  know,  antitrust  enforcement 
can  be  a  big  money-saver  for  consumers. 
It!-;  cost-benefits  are  impressive.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  I  believe  that  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law.s 
can  contribute  significantly  to  reducing 
pj-JC(?s.  uncmjjioyment,  and  inflation.  But, 
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here,  as  in  most  places,  it  costs  money 
to  make  money. 

We  are  all  fond  of  recalling  the  costs 
of  the  Control  Data  case  against  IBM. 
That  case  was  settled  before  trial.  But 
just  up  to  that  point.  Control  Data  had 
spent  more  than  $12  million,  plus  an- 
other $3  million  for  computerization  of 
the  documents. 

That  added  up  to  more  than  the  total 
appropriation  for  the  Antitrust  Division 
that  year. 

In  his  address  to  the  Congress  on 
October  8,  1974,  President  Ford  identi- 
fied 10  areas  for  joint  action  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  The 
President  stated  with  respect  to  item 
No.  3  as  follows : 

No.  3:  Restrictive  practices. 

To  Increase  productivity  and  contain-prices. 
we  must  end  restrictive  and  costly  practices 
whether  instituted  by  Oovemment,  indus- 
tr,  labor,  or  others. 

I  am  determined  to  return  to  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

President  Ford  has  provided  proper 
leadership  in  calling  for  stronger  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws.  He 
is  entirely  right.  But  if  we  are  to  see  this 
done,  we  will  have  to  up  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  two  Federal  antitrust 
agencies. 

For  they  are  already  overburdened. 

For  example,  roughly  15  percent  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  staff  is  now  allocated 
to  the  IBM  case,  10  percent  to  the  AT&T 
case,  and  25  percent  to  the  anticompeti- 
tive practices  in  regulated  industries.  At 
FTC's  Bureau  of  Competition,  50  percent 
of  the  staff  is  allocated  to  three  matters. , 

The  bill  which  we  introduced  today 
would  authorize  separate  and  equal  ap- 
propriations for  both  antitrust  bureaus. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Competition  of  the  PTC  would 
each  receive  $25  million  for  fiscal  1976, 
$35  million  for  fiscal  1977.  and  $45  mU- 
lion  for  fiscal  1978. 

Currently,  the  appropriation  for  Anti- 
trust is  $17  million  and  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  gets  $12.5  million.  The  Pres- 
ident's fiscal  1976  budget  would  increase 
this  to  $18.8  million  and  $15.5  million, 
respectively. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  increase  the 
authorizations  even  greater,  but  we  think 
that  the  increase  proposed  in  this  bill  Is 
within  the  range  of  what  can  be  effec- 
tively absorbed  and  put  to  work  by  the 
agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
OTderei  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

3.  1136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
DC  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Enforcement  Au- 
tliorization  Act  of  1975". 

DECLASA-nON   OF  POUCT 

■,.^^'  ^'  ^°>  PiNDiNcs.— The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

rnl!i.P*i^  Nation  Is  founded  upon  and 
committed  to  a  private  enterprise  system 
ana  a  free  market  economy,  to  the  belief 
that  competition  spurs  Innovation,  promotes 
producttrlty,  prevents  the  undue  concentra- 


tion of  economic,  social,  and  political  power, 
and  preserves  a  democratic  society. 

(2)  The  decline  of  competition  In  Indus- 
tries with  oligopoly  or  monopoly  power,  and 
the  decline  of  competition  caused  by  state 
and  federal  regulatory  policies  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  unemployment,  Infla- 
tion, inefficiency,  underutlllzation  of  eco- 
nomic capacity,  and  a  reduction  In  exports. 

(3)  Diminished  competition  and  increased 
concentration  in  the  marketplace  are  Im- 
portant factors  In  the  Inability  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  to  reduce  the  high  rate 
of  inflation  and  unemployment. 

(4)  The  near  record  rates  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment  have  caused  extreme  hard- 
ship and  dislocation  to  the  American  farmer, 
worker,  consumer,  and  businessman. 

(5)  During  the  period  ending  December 
1974,  the  rate  of  inflation  reached  12.2  per 
centum  annually  and  unemployment  reached 
7.1  per  centum. 

(6)  During  the  period  January  1973 
through  Decamber  1974,  Inflationary  price 
increases  have  resulted  In  Increased  costs  to 
consimiers  of  31.9  per  centum  In  the  food 
Industry,  and  112  per  centum  In  refined 
petroleum  products. 

(7)  Investigations  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  other  independent  studies  have 
identified  conditions  of  excessive  concentra- 
tion and  other  anticompetitive  behavior  in 
various  Industries. 

(8)  Vigorous  and  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antltnist  laws  and  reduction  of  mo- 
nopoly and  oUgopoly  power  In  the  economy 
can  contribute  significantly  to  reducing 
prices,  imemployment   and   inflation. 

(b)  Policy. — It  is  the  ptnpose  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  Act  to  support  and  Invigorate 
a  national  antitrust  enforcement  program 
by  authorizing  sufficient  appropriations  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  permit  vigorous  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  restore  and  maintain  competition  In  the 
marketplace,  and  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
monopoly  and  oligopoly  power  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

federal  trade  commission 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  Inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof;  and  (2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  In  addition  to 
such  sums  as  are  authorized  by  any  other 
provision  of  law,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  not 
to  exceed  $6,250,000  for  the  transitional  pe- 
riod ending  September  30,  1976;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1977;  and  not  to  exceed  $45,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978;  such  sums  to  remain  available 
untU  expended  for  the  purposes  authorized 
by  the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Authorization 
Act  of  1975. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   JUSTICE 

Sec.  4.  (a).  Chapter  31  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  527.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  antitrust  enforcement.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are 
authorized  by  any  other  provision  of  law,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $6,250,000 
for  the  transitional  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976;  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977; 
and  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1978;  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  e.xpended  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  the  Antitrust  En- 
forcement Authorization  Act- of  1975." 


(b)  The  analyMs  of  chapter  31  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  below  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 526  the  following  new  Item: 
"527.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
antitrust  enforcement". 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
antitrust  laws  play  an  important  role  in 
the  effective  operation  of  our  economy.. 
If  we  liad  perfect  competition  among 
corporations,  there  would  be  no  need  for  ' 
these  guidelines  but  unfortimately  we  do- 
not  hve  in  a  perfect  world.  Far  too  often- ' 
occasions  have  arisen  in  certain  Indus-' 
tries  where  some  companies  found  it 
easier  to  set  prices,  control  distribution, 
establish  tying  arrangements,  and  per-  , 
form    other    noncompetitive    practices 
rather  than  compete  freely.  In  the  end 
the  consumer  always  suffers  because  he 
has  to  pay  the  price — ^the  higher  prices 
which  result  from  these  unlawful  ac- 
tions. 

This  is  the  reason  I  feel  most  strongly 
about  the  need  for  vigorous  antitrust 
enforcement.  The  corporations  which  do 
not  engage  in  anticompetitive  practices 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  because  they  benefit  from  realistic 
competitive  activity. 

I  am  personally  delighted  to  be  sponr 
soring  legislation  with  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  the  Antitrust  Enforcement  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1975.  The  bill  author- 
ized additionsd  appropriations  for  the 
two  parts  of  the  Federal  Government 
specifically  charged  with  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Competition  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Each  would  be  authorized  in 
the  bill  to  receive  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  $35  million  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
and  $45  million  for  fiscal  year  1978.  This 
graduated  funding  will  increase  the  sup- 
port for  these  agencies  by  200  percent 
over  a  3-year  period. 

The  tremendous  response  of  over  40 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Is 
extremely  encouraging.  We  will  see  the 
tremendous  benefits  to  the  consumer 
emerging  from  the  vigorous  antitrust  ef- 
forts made  possible  by  this  bill. 

I  look  forward  to  quick  Senate  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  us. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  this  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  sponsoring  th>e 
Antitrust  Enforcement  Authorization 
Act  of  1975.  There  Is  no  question  that 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  antitrust 
laws  can  have  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant effect  on  our  current  economic 
situation.  Competition  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  American  society.  Those 
efforts  which  foster  competition  are  ones 
to  which  we  must  devote  attention  and 
resources. 

Over  the  years  this  Nation  has  stood 
out  as  a  bastion  of  free  enterprise.  Our 
predecessors  in  the  Congress  determined 
that  a  sound  method  of  enhancing  free 
enterprise  was  the  passage  of  a  number 
of  laws  which  we  have  come  to  know  as 
the  "antitrust  laws."  Starting  with  the 
Sherman  Act  In  1890,  and  continuing 
through  the  Antitrust  Penalties  and  Pro- 
cedures Act  In  1974.  the  Congress  has 
readily  shown  Its  commitment  to  anti- 
trust efforts. 
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Concurrently,  we  must  put  forth  the 
financial  resources  to  enforce  these  im- 
portant laws.  Clearly,  money  expended 
for  antitrust  enforcement  Is  returned  to 
consimiers  and  business  manyfold.  For 
iastance,  the  renowned  tetracycline  case 
refunded  to  consmners  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  overcharges.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  baking  case  in  Seattle  re- 
sulted in  price  decreases  for  the  con- 
sumer and  the  opportunity  for  other 
businessmen  to  continue  in  operation,  in 
competition  witli  a  larpe  firm  which  at- 
tempted to  monopolize  the  marketplace. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  our 
zeal  to  increase  antitrust  enforcement, 
we  have  opted  for  a  rational  appi-oach 
to  fimding.  We  closely  scrutinized  the 
availability  of  funds,  the  amount  of  funds 
necessary,  and  the  realistic  ability  of  the 
agencies  involved  to  spend  the  funds  ap- 
propriated. Thus,  instead  of  pie  in  the 
sky  authorizations,  we  have  propo.sed  a 
200-percent  increase  in  antitrust  funds 
over  a  3-year  period.  Clearly,  this  is 
an  amount  which  can  be  expended 
judiciously. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  on  this  legislation  will  begin 
soon,  and  that  we  can  see  its  enactment 
before  too  long.  Surely  this  measure 
ranks  as  one  of  the  more  important 
steps  Congress  can  take  to  combat 
Inflation. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1137.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  anti- 
competitive practices  in  connection  with 
the  distributing  and  marketing  of  refined 
petroleum  products.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicially. 

8.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  preserve  competition  in  the  oil 
and  gas  pipeline  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  25,  1920  <30  U.S.C.  226<b)), 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 

S.1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  phase  out  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  allowed 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate 
Vbe  foreign  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

on.   StJPPLY,    FREE    ENTERPRISE,    AND    TAX 
EQUTTT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  the  price  and 
supply  of  oil  are  the  product  of  a  set  of 
economic  events  which  the  major  oil 
companies  have  been  able  to  turn  to 
their  advantage  with  the  blind  assistance 
of  the  Government's  short-sighted  en- 
ergy-, economic,  and  antiti-ust  policies. 
The  Arab  embargo  and  price  hikes,  while 
exacerbating  the  situation,  did  not  cre- 
ate it  in  the  first  place.  Several  Gov- 
ernment policies  tliat  were  significant  In 
contributing  to  our  energy  problems  are 
still  in  effect  today,  or  are  being  con- 
templated   for    a    futui'e    resurrection. 


Some  once-desirable  policies  that  have 
outUved  their  usefulness  are  also  still 
on  the  books. 

IMPOST  QUOTAS 

The  Middle  Eastern.  Venezuelan,  and 
other  foreign  oil  that  American  com- 
panies were  rapidly  developing  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  with  the  help  of  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  American  taxpayers  in  the 
form  of  tlie  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance, ironically  could  not  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  except  in  very 
limited  quantities.  This  effectively  kept 
American  consumers  from  enjoying  the 
low  world  prices  for  oil  tliat  existed  ma- 
til  1972.  In  addition,  in  that  tins  policy 
encouraged  the  fm-ther  development  of 
our  own  oil  reserves  instead,  it  amounted 
to  a  "drain  America  first"  plan. 

Today  the  OPEC  cartel  is  setting  au 
artificially  high  world  price  for  oil,  and 
we  need  to  draw  on  our  own  resources. 
What  other  measures  we  could  use  to 
bring  the  OPEC  price  down  is  much  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  Washington.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that,  short  of  invading 
one  of  tlie  Arab  oil  producing  countries, 
the  most  effective  pressm-e  that  can  be 
exerted  by  the  consuming  countries  is 
to  conserve,  to  see  that  their  economies 
become  less  demanding  of  energy  from 
oil  which  they  must  import.  Part  of 
President  Ford's  program  to  accomplish 
this  is  another  quota  system,  one  that 
will  put  a  lid  on  U.S.  imports  of  1  million 
barrels  per  day  below  the  anticipated 
U.S.  demand.  This  kind  of  self-imposed 
reduction  in  our  supply  will  probably  act 
as  an  mcentive  for  OPEC  to  raise  prices 
further.  It  is  fear  that  higher  prices  will 
result  in  a  shrinkage  of  markets  which 
noi-mally  disciplines  sellers,  but  with  our 
own  supplies  held  arbitrarily  below  do- 
mestic demands,  OPEC  could  raise  prices 
further  with  no  fear  of  market  weakness. 
Instead  of  creating  artificial  shortages  of 
supply  in  this  country,  we  should  focus 
on  decreasing  our  demands,  and  this  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  legislative 
package  I  will  inti-oduce  this  month. 

Quotas  worked  against  our  national  in- 
terest when  foreign  oil  prices  were  low, 
and  they  will  do  so  again  today,  now 
tliat  prices  are  high.  They  should  be 
avoided.  Free  marketplace  mechanisms 
are  the  tools  that  have  proved  successful 
m  the  long  run  hi  dealing  with  price  and 
supply.  I  should  hasten  to  add  that  this 
does  not  imply  a  requirement  of  laissez- 
faire  attitudes  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments— on  the  contrary,  the  marketplace 
can  be  made  to  reflect  values  and  policy 
goals  of  governments  through  legislation 
in  areas  such  as  taxes,  anticompetitive 
practices,  and  industrial  processes — 
mined  land  reclamation,  pollution  con- 
trol, et  cetera. 

on.   DEPLETION    ALLOW.\NCE 

An  anachronism  in  today's  energy  sit- 
uation is  the  percentage  tax  treatment 
for  oil  production  income.  It  has  prob- 
ably always  been  justified  for  the  small 
producers,  the  wildcatters  and  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  independent  sector,  for 
they  undoubtedly  used  the  additional 
capital  for  exploration  and  development 
of  new  oil,  and  domestic  oil,  at  that.  But 
the  majors  have  never  needed  this  tax 
break,  and  for  them  the  tax  savings  did 
not  function  as  a  specific  inducement  to 
reinvest  into  further  development  of  oil. 


Now  that  new  domestic  oil  is  selling  for 
the  cartel  price,  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
for  the  depletion  allowance  in  the  inde- 
pendent sector  either.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  phase  out  percent- 
age depletion  over  a  4-year  period.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  the  percentage  as  ap- 
plied to  income  from  domestic  produc- 
tion will  drop  from  22  percent  In  1974 
to  18  percent  in  1975,  13  percent  in 
1976,  7  percent  in  1977,  and  zero  in  1978 
and  .sub.sequent  years.  For  foreign  pro- 
duction, percentage  depletion  is  elimi- 
nated immediately. 

l-OREIGN   TAX   CREDITS 

Government  policy  that  still  encour- 
ages foreign  rather  than  domestic  in- 
vestment by  the  major  oil  companies  is 
the  .system  through  which  dollar-for- 
doUar  credits  against  U.S.  taxes  are  ac- 
cumulated in  amounts  equal  to  total  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  by  these 
companies.  Whether  this  was  once  justi- 
fied on  national  security  grounds  is  moot. 
What  is  important  is  that  the  operable 
1950  tax  ruling  still  results  in  the.se  com- 
panies paying  U.S.  taxes  as  low  as  2 
percent  of  their  income.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  terminate  thi.s 
treatment. 

ANTICOMPKTITIVE   ASPECTS   OF   THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 

While  the  great  bulk  of  new  domestic 
oil  development  will  be  made  in  our 
co£t.«-,tal  wat^ers  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  all  but  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies  are  now  being  excluded  from 
these  OCS  tracts  that  are  managed  and 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
is  primarily  due  to  two  features  of  tlie 
leasing  system,  joint  bidding  by  the  ma- 
jors and  bonus  bidding. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
replace  the  bonus  system  with  a  royalty 
system.  Few  of  the  smaller  oil  companies 
can  bid  against  the  majors  under  the 
present  system  which  requires  that  they 
ante  up  millions  of  dollars  for  a  flat  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  upon  being 
awarded  a  lease.  Under  royalty  bidding, 
offers  to  the  Government  would  be  per- 
centages of  the  values  of  the  oil  they 
actually  produce  from  the  lease,  but  in 
no  case  would  they  be  less  than  12  •2  per- 
cent. My  bill  also  appUes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  other  minerals  on  the  public 
land.?. 

Two  additional  reforms  need  to  be 
made  in  the  area  of  leasing,  although  I 
will  not  today  offer  the  specific  legisla- 
tion. First,  it  is  my  belief  that  joint  ven- 
tures in  oil  exploration  and  development 
by  the  majors  have  become  a  significant 
anticompetitive  force,  both  In  terms  of 
the  relationships  between  the  partners 
and  in  terms  of  the  Independents'  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  these  consoi-tia  of  giants — 
such  as  were  formed  for  the  i-ecent  sales 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Second,  it  is  also 
my  belief  that  the  requirements  of  a 
lessee  on  Federal  land  should  be  tight- 
ened up  so  as  to  prevent  speculative  non- 
development  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  what  I  have  men- 
tioned to  this  point,  and  the  specific  leg- 
islative initiatives  I  have  so  far  outlined, 
pale  in  significance  when  compared  to 
the  two  central  features  of  my  legisla- 
tive package  today:  First,  divestiture  of 
oil  and  gas  pipelines  by  companies  that 
produce,  refine,  or  market  cmde  oil.  pf- 
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troleum,  or  natural  gas;  and  second, 
divestiture  of  petroleiun  marketing  assets 
by  companies  that  produce,  refine,  (»• 
transport  crude  oil  or  petroleum.  I  am 
introducing  what  I  call  the  Petroleum 
and  Gas  Pipeline  Industries  Anticompet- 
itive Practices  Act  of  1975  and  the  Re- 
fined Petroleum  Products  Anticompeti- 
tive Practices  Act  of  1975. 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice since  1911  to  pursue  a  diligent  and 
vigorous  antitrust  program  with  regard 
to  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
oil  industry  is  well  documented.  The 
railroads  have  been  compelled  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  control  over  the  coal 
companies  which  ship  coal  over  their 
lines,  meatprrkers  have  been  compelled 
to  divest  themselves  of  control  over  re- 
tail outlets,  the  functions  of  banking 
have  been  divorced  from  investment 
banking,  the  Pullman  Co.  has  been 
required  to  separate  its  service  function 
from  its  manufacturing  function,  certain 
motion  picture  producers  have  been  re- 
quired to  divest  themselves  of  their 
theater  facilities,  et  cetera.  But  not  since 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  versus 
United  States — 1911 — has  the  economic 
power  of  the  oil  industry  been  effectively 
checked  ana  dispersed.  That  decision, 
however,  provided  no  long-term  solution, 
and  today  many  of  the  units  into  which 
the  Standard  Oil  trust  was  broken  are 
much  larger  in  .-rize  and  financial  cljut 
than  the  original  trust  itself. 

Today  I  propose  that  Congress  take 
two  large  steps  toward  restoring  a  free 
competitive  market  in  oil.  first  by  popu- 
lating the  retail  petroleum  marketplace 
with  "independent"  sellers,  and  second 
by  eliminating  the  strangehold,  both  real 
and  potential,  that  the  majors  have  over 
the  entire  industry  through  their  own- 
ership of  the  pipelines  which  are  tlie 
hfeline  of  the  smaller  producers,  refiners 
and  marketers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  address  the  alternative  these 
five  bills  represent — the  alternative  to 
further  Government  intrusion  into  the 
marketplace  through  additional  burden- 
some regulation  that  straightjackets  our 
economy  or  through  some  form  of  na- 
tionalization. To  go  on  as  we  are  is  to 
invite  such  ultimate  Government  "solu- 
tions" which  substitute  bureaucratic  de- 
cisionmaking for  normal  free  enter- 
prise economic  activity  in  effectively 
competitive  marketplaces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  five 
bills  making  up  my  legislative  package 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Refined  Petroleum  Products 
Anticompetitive  Practices  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and. for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  October  15,  1913  (15  U.S.C. 
12-27),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 7  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7A.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Refined  Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts Anticompetitive  Practices  Act  of  1975,  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  In 


commerce  In  the  business  of  exploring,  ex- 
tracting, or  developing  crude  oil,  transport- 
ing crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
by  pipeline,  or  refihlhg  crude  oil,  to  acquire 
any  petrolexim  marketing  asset.   ■ 

"(b)(1)  On  and  after  January  1,  1978,  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  described 
in  subsection  (a)  to  own  or  control  any  asset, 
the  acquisition  of  which  by  that  persoti  Is 
prohibited  under  such  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  person  who,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Refined  Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts Anticompetitive  Practices  Act  of  1975, 
owns  or  controls  any  asEet  which  that  per- 
son is  prohibited,  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  from  acquiring  Fhall.  within 
ninety  days  after  such  date,  file  with  the 
Attorney  General  such  reports  relating  to 
those  assets  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire, and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  file  such 
additional  reports  relating  to  tho'-e  assets  as 
tlie  Attorney  General  may  require. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  appro- 
priate relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  whenever  any  person  vio- 
lates subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 
Any  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  1 1  which  t'ne  defend- 
ant Is  locp.ted  or  resides  or  is  do:ng  busl- 
nes-^.  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
tD  restrain  such  violation  and  to  re-julre 
compliance. 

"(d)  Any  per.son  knowingly  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  puni«-hed  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  or  both,  l!i  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  A  violation  by  a  corporation  Fhill  be 
deemetl  to  be  also  a  violation  by  the  in- 
dividual directors,  officer^,  receiver-,  tru-tees, 
or  a^^ent-,  of  Furh  corporation  who  Fhall  have 
authorlred,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts 
constituting  the  violation  in  whole  or  In  part. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'petroleum  marketing  asset'  means 
any  as.s€t  u-red  in  distributing  or  marketing 
of  refined  petroleum  products; 

"(2)  'as.set'  means  any  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  and  includes  stock  In  any 
corporation  or  other  entity  which  Is  en- 
gaged (directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  or 
afniiate)  in  the  business  of  distributing  or 
marketing  refined  petroleum  products:  and 

"(3)  'refined  petroleum  products"  means 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (Including 
Number  2  fuel  oil),  pro-'nne,  but.tne,  refined 
lubricating  oils,  or  diesel  fuel." 

S.  1138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  and  Gas 
Pipeline  Industries  Anticompetitive  Practices 
Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sup- 
plement existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses',  approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12-27) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
7  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  fcr  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  business 
of  exploring,  developing,  or  extracting  crude 
oil  or  gas,  refining  crude  oil,  or  distributing 
or  marketing  gas  or  any  product  manufac- 
tured or  refined  from  crude  oil,  to  acquire  any 
oil  or  gas  pipeline  asset  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Petroleum  and  Gas 
Pipeline  Industries  Anticompetitive  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1975. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1978,  for  any  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  own  cr  control  any  asset, 
the  acquisition  of  which  by  that  person  Is 
prohibited  under  such  subsecti.on. 

"(c)  Any  person  who.  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Pipe- 
line Industries  Anticompetitive  Practices  Act 


of  1975.  owns  or  controls  any  asset  which 
that  person  Is  prohibited,  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  from  acquiring  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  such  date,  file  with 
the  Attorney  General  such  reports  relating 
to  those  assets  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  file 
such  additional  reports  relating  to  those  as- 
sets as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  whenever  any  person 
violates  .'ubsectlon  (at  cr  (b)  of  this  section. 
Any  action  under  this  subssctlon  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  cf  the  United 
Statjs  for  the  district  In  wl  Ich  the  defendant 
Is  located  or  resides  or  Is  d^lng  business,  and 
such  ccurL  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
such  violati:u  and  to  require  compliance. 

"(e)  Any  person  knowingly  violating  the 
provisions  of  tl:is  section  shall  upon  convic- 
tion be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  or  by  Imprisonment  n;t  exceeding 
ten  years,  or  b:th.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
CDurt.  A  violation  by  a  corpora*lon  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  also  a  violation  by  the  In- 
dividual directcrs,  officers,  receivers,  trustees, 
or  agents  of  such  corpcration  who  shall  have 
authorized,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts 
con-'tltuting  the  violation  in  whole  or  in 
par/. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'oil  or  gas  pipeline  asset'  means  any 
a?s»t  used  in  transporting.  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  by  means  of  any  oil  or 
gas  pipeline,  any  crude  ell  or  gas  or  any 
pr  :duct  manufactured  or  refined  from  crude 
oil: 

"(2)  'oil  or  gas  pipeline'  means  any  pipe- 
line for  tbe  transportation  of  gas  or  crudJ 
oil  cr  products  manufactured  or  refined  from 
such  ril,  including  storage  or  terminal  facili- 
ti'T  utili'ed  hi  crnncction  therewith:  and 

"(3)  'asset'  means  any  property,  whether 
real  cr  pergonal,  and  includes  stock  in  any 
corporation  or  ot'er  entity  which  is  en- 
gaj^ed.  directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  or 
aljiiat?,  in  the  business  of  transportine.  in 
inter!=tate  cr  foreign  commerce,  by  means  of 
any  oil  or  gas  pipeline,  gas  or  crude  oil  or 
any  prrduct  manufactured  or  rePned  from 
crude  oil." 

S.    1139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representiitives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
17(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil 
shale,  gas.  and  sodium  on  the  public  domain", 
approved  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  226 ( b ) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(bi  If  any  such  lands  to  be  leased  are 
within  any  known  geological  structvire  of  a 
producing  oil  or  gas  field,  such  lands  shall 
be  leased  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  by  competitive  bidding  on  royalty 
rates  In  amount  or  value  of  the  production 
removed  or  sold  from  the  lea-se.  but  in  no 
case  shall  any  such  bid  he  accepted  which 
is  less  than  12 'i  per  centum  In  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  removed  or  sold  from 
the  lease.  Such  leases  shall  be  Issued  under 
general  regulations  and  in  units  of  not  more 
than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which 
shall  be  as  nearly  compact  In  form  as  pos- 
sible.". 

SEr.  2.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337), 
is  amended   to  read  as   follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  meet  the  urgent  need 
for  further  exploration  and  development  of 
the  oil  and  gas  deposits  of  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the 
Socretarv  is  authorized  to  grant,  to  the  high- 
est responsible  qualified  bidder  by  competi- 
tive bidding;  on  royalty  rates  in  amoinit  or 
value  of  the  production  saved,  removed  or 
sold,  un-ier  regulations  promulgated  In  ad- 
vance, fil  :^ni  gas  leases  on  submerged  lands 
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ot  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  which  are 
not  covered  by  leases  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act,  but  In  no 
event  shall  any  such  bid  be  accepted  which 
Is  less  than  12  ^-i  per  centum  in  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  saved,  removed,  or 
rold  from  the  lease.  Such  bidding  shall  be 
by   sealed   bids." 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  require  the  payment 
of  such  royalty  as  may  be  fixed  in  such 
lea-^e,  and". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  leases 
under  the  provisions  of  section  17(a)  of  the 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  and  section  8(a) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
which  are  entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  1140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  613  (relating  to  percentage  depletion 
rates)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  each 
place  it  appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  or 
(e)": 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of  sub- 
section  (b)(1): 

(3)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  such  subsection  as  (A)  and  (B), 
respectively; 

(4)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)   of  subsection  (b)(7);  and 

(5)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  subsection  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"or"  and  by  inserting  Immediately  below  sub- 
paragraph   (B)    the  following: 

"(C)   oil  or  gas.". 

(b)  Section  613  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)   On-  AND  Gas  Wells. — 

"(1)  Reduction  In  22  percent  rate  for 
domestic  oil  and  gas  wells. — In  the  case  of 
Income  attributable  to  oil  and  gas  wells  lo- 
cated In  the  'Jnited  States  (including  the 
outer  continental  shelf,  as  defined  in  section 
2  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act) 
or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  perc«ntage  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 
"In  the  case  of  gross  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty for  the  following  calendar  years: 

"The  percentage 
shall  be: 

1975    18 

1976    13 

1977   — -       7 

1978  and  subsequent  calendar  years —      0.". 

"(2)  Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Wells. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  gross  income  attributable  to 
oil  and  gas  wells  located  outside  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,   1974. 

S.   1141 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
"Sec.  907.  Termination  of  Credit 

"The  credit  allowed  by  section  33,  and 
determined  under  this  subpart,  shall  not  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  any  amounts  paid 
or  accrued  as  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess 
profits  taxes  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1974.". 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  907.  Termination  of  credit.". 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Young  ) : 

S.  1142.  A  bill  to  amend  section  121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  residence  by 
an  individual  who  is  65  years  old  or  older. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
gained  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
residence  by  an  individual  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65. 

All  of  us  know  that  this  has  been  a 
difficult  year  for  om-  senior  citizens.  Con- 
sumer prices  increased  12  percent  during 
1974.  Senior  citizens  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes have  very  little  margin  to  absorb 
increased  costs  of  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  medical  care. 

The  financial  suffering  of  senior  citi- 
zens as  a  result  of  inflation  has  seemed 
even  worse  as  a  result  of  recent  policy 
proposals  coming  from  the  adminis- 
tration. The  efforts  to  increase  the  cost 
of  food  stamps,  to  place  a  ceiling  on  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases,  to  increase 
the  cost  of  medicare,  and  to  push  fuel 
costs  up  by  means  of  added  taxes  all  are 
discouraging  to  the  senior  citizen.  Even 
though  Congi-ess  may  reject  all  of  these 
proposals,  the  damage  has  been  done  in 
the  feeling  of  senior  citizens  of  being  ne- 
glected and  victimized. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  added  a  new 
feature  to  our  tax  code  which  gives  a 
$20,000  exclusion  from  capital  gains  tax 
for  persons  over  65  who  sell  their  homes. 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committej  before  the  law  was  passed: 

The  elderly  person  whose  family  has  grown 
and  who  no  longer  has  need  for  the  family 
homestead  .  .  .  may  desire  to  purchase  a  less 
expensive  home  or  move  to  an  apartment  or 
to  a  rental  property  at  another  location.  He 
may  also  requU-e  some  or  all  of  the  funds 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  old  residence 
to  meet  his  and  his  wife's  living  expenses. 

This  feature  of  the  tax  law  has  served 
retired  people  well  during  the  past  10 
years.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  be- 
come a  significant  tax  "loophole."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  its  special  analyses  to  the  fiscal 
year  1976  budget,  the  cost  of  this  exclu- 
sion in  tax  dollars  not  collected  is  only 
$10  million,  or  .0001  percent  of  the  total 
"tax  expenditures"  which  reduce  indi- 
vidual income  tax  payments. 

The  sale  price  of  homes  has  gone  up- 
ward along  with  the  general  price  level 
since  the  senior  citizen  exclusion  was  in- 
stituted in  1964.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  the  me- 
dian sales  price  of  existing  homes  in  1966 
was  $18,760.  This  figure  readied  $23,030 
by  1970  and  $32,040  in  1974.  In  other 
words,  the  proceeds  of  home  sales  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  exclusion  was 
established. 

Mr.  President,  to  restore  the  senior  citi- 
zens exclusion  to  its  comparable  level  in 
1964  and  to  achieve  fairness  to  those  who 
sell  their  homes  after  age  65,  my  bill 
would  increase  the  exclusion  to  $35,000. 


This  would  place  It  somewhat  above  the 
median  sales  prices,  as  was  the  case  In 
1964. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  a  report 
on  August  22,  1974,  indicated  the  tenta- 
tive committee  decision  to  extend  the 
exclusion  to  $35,000,  slightly  higher  than 
provided  for  in  my  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, S.  3758. 

This  change  in  the  tax  laws  is  not 
contrary  to  the  spiiit  of  income  tax  re- 
form which  I  have  advocated  in  connec- 
tion with  my  Simpliforin  tax  plan,  S.  802. 
The  increase  in  the  senior  citizens  ex- 
clusion would  not  increase  the  revenue 
loss  more  than  another  $10  million,  an 
exceedingly  small  amount  in  comparison 
with  other  tax  expenditures.  Until  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  other,  more  costly  tax 
breaks,  this  provision  of  the  law  needs 
to  be  made  more  equitable. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER   (for  himself. 

Mr.      Hathaway,       and      Mr. 

Hartke)  : 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  create 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  acquire  and 
maintain  rail  lines ;  to  require  minimum 
standards  of  maintenance  for  rail  lines; 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  such 
corporation  and  to  the  States  for  re- 
habilitation of  rail  lines;  and  for  other 
pm-poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RAILROAD  REVENUE  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  along  with  Senators 
Hartke  and  Hathaway,  the  Railroad 
Revenue  Act  of  1975,  legislation  designed 
to  promote  a  safe,  efficient,  and  viable 
national  rail  transportation  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  severely  deteri- 
orated state  of  this  Nation's  rail  track 
and  roadbed  is  perhaps  the  most  visible 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  raUroad  in- 
dustry itself. 

Recent  data  from  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  on  increases  in 
train  accidents  and  derailments  are  an 
alarming  indication  of  deteriorating 
track  maintenance.  Other  factors  cited 
are  the  declining  rate  of  rail  and  tie  in- 
sertions and  the  prevalence  of  slow  or- 
ders, which  constitute  speed  reductions 
over  certain  track  to  compensate  for  de- 
ferred maintenance. 

Estimates  of  the  total  dollar  amount 
of  deferred  maintenance,  and  hence  of 
the  dollar  needs  for  track  and  roadbed 
rehabilitation  range  in  the  billions.  The 
railroads  themselves  have  reported  over 
$4  billion  in  deferred  maintenance  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
price  tag  for  rehabilitation  of  the  re- 
organized Conrail  system  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  has  been  estimated  by 
USRA  at  over  $3.5  billion. 

As  discussed  in  its  preliminary  syst«n 
plan — chapter  6,  volume  I — USRA  clear- 
ly recognizes  that  the  deterioration  of 
facilities,  and  equipment  "leads  to  a  de- 
cline in  a  railroad's  ability  to  provide  effi- 
cient and  competitive  transportation 
service."  Thus,  deferred  maintenance  is 
a  two-edged  sword :  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  accumulated  adverse  Impact  of  In- 
adequate maintenance  on  safety  and 
sei*vice  outweighs  the  immediate  cash 
savings  of  postponed  capital  projects. 
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In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  ICC  suggested 
that  of  67  class  I  railroads,  about  30  were 
considered  to  be  in  "marginal  or  poor" 
financial  condition,  lacking  the  necessary 
cash  flow  to  perform  adequate  mainte- 
ance.  These  marginal  lines  are  those  that 
have  most  need  for  and  the  least  ability 
to  finance,  extensive  track  and  roadbed 
rehabilitation,  and  without  adequate 
maintenance,  let  alone  extensive  reha- 
bilitation, the  future  of  these  marginal 
railroads  look  ever  bleaker. 

The  importance  of  adequate  track  and 
roadbed  maintenance  for  good  freight 
service  as  well  as  good  passenger  service 
was  accurately  stressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  its  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Amtrak  in  March  1973. 
Railroad  operational  problems  stemming 
from  poor  track  maintenance  are  not  con- 
fined to  either  passenger  or  to  freight  serv- 
ices. Almost  a  third  of  Amtrak 's  delays  are 
attributable  to  "slow  orders" — areas  in  which 
temporary  speed  restrictions  have  been 
placed  due  to  track  conditions.  But  inade- 
quate track  maintenance  has  an  even 
greater  impact  on  freight  operations:  slow 
speeds  and  delays  cause  increased  costs  due 
to  poor  utilization  of  crews  and  equipment. 
Quality  of  service  is  adversely  affected. 
Freight  Is  the  railroad  industry's  primary 
source  of  revenue.  To  move  it  efficiently  re- 
quires a  well-maintained  plant.  Therefore, 
adequate  track  and  roadbed  maintenance  is 
essential. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  as  transpor- 
tation policy  has  evolved  in  the  United 
States,  increasmg  subsidies  have  been 
given  to  every  mode  of  transportation 
but  rail.  Aside  from  the  original  land 
grants  to  the  western  roads,  there  has 
been  little  in  the  way  of  Government 
subsidies  for  rail  transport  in  the  more 
recent  past;  in  fact  the  railroads  need  to 
maintain  their  own  roadbeds  and  right 
of  ways  and  pay  taxes  on  them,  which  is 
a  striking  difference  from  the  treatment 
of  other  modes,  including  highways,  air 
transportation  and  waterways.  In  fact, 
in  recent  yeai-s,  less  than  1  percent  of 
public  funds  spent  for  transportation 
purposes  were  directed  to  rail  transpor- 
tation. Today,  we  are  seeing  all  too  pain- 
fully the  results  of  that  Inequality  of 
treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  represents  a  national 
approach  to  the  national  problem  of  de- 
caying rail  track  and  roadbed.  This  bill 
would  establish  standards  for  safety, 
speed  and  service  over  all  mainline  track 
in  the  Nation,  designated  as  the  Inter- 
state Raih-oad  System. 

"Those  railroads  unable  to  meet  these 
strict  standards  could  then  transfer  own- 
ership of  rail  lines  within  the  System  to 
a  newly  created  Interstate  Railroad 
Corporation,  which  would  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  of  these  essential  rail 
lilies.  Ownership  of  the  rights-of-way 
would  be  conveyed  to  the  nonprofit  cor- 
poration in  exchange  for  relief  from 
maintenance  costs  and  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  also  for  the  right  to  continue 
operations  over  those  lines.  Rehabilita- 
tion costs  would  be  financed  through  a 
1-percent  tax  on  all  sui-face  transporta- 
tion freight  shipments  for  a  6-year  pe- 
riod, and  long-term  maintenance  would 


be  financed  by  a  user  charge  of  $1  per 
1,000  gross  ton  miles  on  rail  carriers 
using  the  system. 

I  submit  that  we  in  Congress  must 
no  longer  merely  react  to  reoccuring 
crises  in  the  rail  industiy — yesterday  the 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central,  today  the 
plight  of  the  Rock  Island,  tomorrow?— 
with  piecemeal  solutions  like  operating 
subsidies,  loan  guarantees  and  service 
orders. 

Congress  must  now  develop  a  quality, 
balanced  transportation  system  for  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Grovemment  must  now  assume  respon- 
sibility for  upgrading  the  rails,  much  as 
it  has  for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to 
develop  our  passenger  and  freight  rail 
system  as  a  competitive,  energy-efficient 
transportation  mode. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Surface  Ti-ansportation 
Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
(Mr.  Hartke)  to  assure  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  receives  early  and 
serious  consideration.  Other  proposals 
have  been  advanced  and  should  also  be 
considered;  my  own  commitment  Is 
above  all  rationalizing  our  badly  deteri- 
orated rail  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    in 

Congress  assembled.  That   this  Act  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Railroad  Revenue  Act  of  1975". 

TITLE    I— FINDINGS.    PURPOSES    AND 

DEFINITIONS 

CONGRK.SSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DECIJ^RATION    OF 

PURPOSK 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  modern, 
efficient  rail  service  Is  essential  to  interstate 
commerce  and  to  national  defense;  that  the 
International  energy  crisis  requires  more 
intensive  u.se  of  fuel-economic  freight  and 
passeiiger  trains;  that  better  utilization  of 
existing  rail  rights-of-way  is  more  com- 
patible with  the  environment  in  terms  of 
land  use.  air  pollution,  and  noise  levels  than 
is  expansion  of  facilities  for  other  modes  of 
transportation;  that  many  railroad  tracks 
and  roadbeds  have  greatly  deteriorated  In 
recent  years;  that  such  deterioration  has 
resulted  in  inferior  railroad  transportation 
for  both  freight  and  passengers,  together 
with  a  sharp  increase  in  train  derailments; 
that  rehabilitation  of  such  tracks  and  road- 
beds will  provide  substantial  public  bene- 
fits through  improved  rail  freight  and  pass- 
enger service;  that  both  the  efficiency  and 
quality  ol  railroad  service  and  the  economic 
utUizatlon  of  the  railroad  plant  can  be  im- 
proved by  freer  access  by  rail  carriers  to 
rail  lines  and  facilities  they  do  not  own; 
and  that  to  obtain  modern  and  efficient  rail 
service  it  Ls  necessary  to  designate  an  Inter- 
state Railroad  System;  to  organize  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  acquire,  rehabilitate, 
maintain,  modernize,  and  restructure  the 
rail  lines  Included  within  such  System;  to 
transfer  to  the  States  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  rail  lines  not  included  within 
such  System;  to  require  minimum  standards 
of  maintenance  for  rail  lines;  to  establish 
rights  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail  lines 
they  do  not  own;  and  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial as.sistance  to  the  corporation  and  to 
the  Slates  for  rehabilitation,  of  rail  lines. 
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Sec.  102.  For  the  piirposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(2)  "Corporation"  means  the  Interstate 
RaUroad  Corporation  created  by  this  Act. 
which  shall  not  be  deemed  a  "railroad"  for 
purposes  of   the   Interstate   Commerce   Act; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  RaU  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973; 

(4)  "rail  carrier"  includes  railroad  com- 
panies; mall,  express,  or  less-than-carload 
rail  freight  carriers;  State,  regional,  or  local 
transportation  agencies;  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation;  and  other  pri- 
vate rail  passenger  carriers; 

(5)  "rail  line"  includes  main  rail  track 
or  tracks;  side  tracks,  and  yard  tracks  adja- 
cent to  such  main  tracks;  the  roadbed  sup- 
porting such  tracks;  signalling,  communi- 
cation, and  power  transmission  structures 
and  devices  as  are  permanently  installed  on 
or  adjacent  to  such  tracks  and  roadbed; 
bridges,  culverts,  fills,  tunnels,  and  other 
structures  occupied  by  such  tracks  and  road- 
bed: real  estate  occupied  by  such  tracks  and 
roadbed:  real  estate  adjacent  to  such  tracks 
and  roadbed  which  is  used  for  drainage  of, 
maintenance  of,  access  to,  and  protection  of 
such  tracks  and  roadbed:  but  does  not  in- 
clude classification  yards;  station  and  ter- 
minal tracks  and  facilities,  other  than  run- 
ning tracks:  any  structures  and  devices  other 
than  those  specified  in  this  paragraph;  and 
does  not  include  air  rights  over,  nor  min- 
eral rights  under,  such  tracks  and  roadbed; 

(6)  "railroad  company"  means  a  class  I  or 
class  II  railroad.  Including  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  and  switching  and  termi- 
nal companies,  as  designated  bv  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to- 
gether with  all  subsidiaries,  affiliates,  ar^d 
leased  lines  of  such  railroads; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretarj*  of 
Transportation; 

(8)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: and 

(9)  "System"  means  the  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  established  by  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— INTERSTATE  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 

INVENTORT  OF  RAIL  LINES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  every  rail  carrier  shall 
provide  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  and  the 
Corporation  with  one  copy  each  of  the  latest 
edition  of  all  train  operating  timetables  with 
related  special  Instructions;  all  temporary 
and  semipermanent  slow  orders  currently  In 
effect;  all  other  current  restrictions  on  train 
operation  not  Included  in  the  preceding 
items;  and  a  verified  statement  Indicating 
the  maximum  speeds  authorized  on  every 
rail  line  for  freight  and  pas-senger  trains  at 
all  times  since  January  1,  1935. 

(b)  Additions,  deletions,  and  changes  in 
the  information  required  to  be  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  promptly  forwarded  ' 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  and  the  Coipo- 
ratlon  within  seven  days  after  any  such 
deletion,  addition,  or  change  is  made. 

INITIAL   DESIGNATION    OF    SYSTEM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  initial  Interstate  Rail- 
road System  shall  consist  of  all  rail  lines 
operated  within  the  United  States  by  do- 
mestic r.iilroad  companies  which  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  subject 
to  traffic  usage  of  at  least  ten  mUllon  gross 
ton-miles  per  year  per  mile  of  rail  line. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU 
release  a  concise  descriptive  summary,  to- 
gether with  a  map,  of  all  raU  lines  included 
within  the  initial  system. 
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HEARINGS   BY    C0MMISSIO>f 

Sec.  203.  Commencing  thirty  days  after 
release  of  the  Initial  System,  the  Office  shall 
hold  public  hearings  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Notice  of  the  dates,  times,  and  places  of  such 
hearings  sha!l  be  given  In  a  manner  which 
will  assure  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard  for  consumers,  shippers,  ral!  carriers, 
industry,  labor,  and  State  and  loc!  govern- 
ments. 

RECOMMENDATrOfTS   OF   COMMISSION 

Slc.  204.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  release  of  the  initial  System  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Office  shall  release  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  its  reconmiendatlons 
for  additions  and  deletions  to  such  System. 
In  making  such  recommendation .,  the  Office 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  iutcrt.:ts  of 
persons,  commimitles.  States,  aud  regions  as 
developed  during  the  hearings.  Such  report 
shall  include  findings  in  support  of  each 
recommended  addiiiun  to  or  deletion  from 
the  initial  System. 

FINAL   DKSIGN.VIIOM    OP   SY.-^TFM 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Upon  receiving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Office,  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  full  consideration  to  such  recommen- 
dations, and  with  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Office.  sh.ill.  within  thirty  days, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Confess  the 
final  Interstate  Railroad  System  of  rail  lines 
located  within  the  United  States,  'ihe  Sys- 
tem shall  impron-e  and  enhance  the  ability 
of  rail  carriers  to  provide  modern,  efficient, 
and  economical  interstate  rail  freight  and 
passenger  service  responsive  to  present  and 
future  needs  and  demands.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  shall  include  findings  in  support 
of  each  addition  to  or  deletion  from  the 
Initial  System.  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
not  designate  as  part  of  the  System  rail  lines 
which  are  parallel  to,  or  duplicative  of,  other 
lines  included  In  the  System. 

(b)  The  Sy.stem  as  designated  by  ihe  Sec- 
retary shall  be  deemed  approved  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  se.ssion  of  Congre.7s  after  trans- 
mittal unless  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  passes  a  resolution 
during  such  period  stating  that  it  does  not 
favor  the  System.  If  either  body  passes  a 
re.solution  of  dls.ipproval,  the  Secretary  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  o."  the  Office 
shall  prepare  and  adopt  a  revised  System. 
Each  such  revision  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  review  pur.>!uant  to  this  sub- 
section. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  of  Congress  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die,  and  the  days  on 
which  either  Hotise  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  sixty-day  period.  Upon  becom- 
ing effective  after  review  by  the  Congress, 
the  System  shall  not  be  subject  to  review 
by  any  court. 

MAINTf.VAKCE   STANDARDS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  nnd 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  maintenance  of  rail  lines  Included 
within  the  System.  In  formulating  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  shall  be  guided  by 
preferred  or  recommended  practices  from  an 
engineering  and  economic  standpoint  as 
distinct  from  minimum  rcquirenients  for 
safety. 

(b)  System  rail  lines  shaU  be  malnlahied 
for  smooth  and  dependable  operation  of 
freight  trains  at  speeds  up  to  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  Upon  application  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  the  Secretary  may  require  a  stand- 
ard of  maintenance  on  any  given  System 
rail  line  which  will  allow  higher  speeds. 

(c)  All  rail  lines  shall,  be  In  compliance 
with  the  standards  included  within  the  Sys- 
tem prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  on  or  before  the  expira- 
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tlon  of  three  years  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  kept  in  compliance  at 
all  times  thereafter. 

MODIFICATIOM    OP    SYSTEM 

Sec.  207.  (a)  At  any  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  following  the  final 
designation  of  the  System,  the  Corporation 
or  any  railroad  company  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  an  order  permitting  deletion 
ot  rail  lines  from  such  System.  After  hear- 
ings by  the  office,  the  Commission  .shall  au- 
thorize the  deletion,  if  consistent  v.ith  the 
public  interest.  Approval  of  a  deletion  shall 
not  be  considered  by  the  Comnii-sion  as 
evidence  In  on  Rbandonmeut  proceeding 
that  service  on  the  line  deleted  is  no  longer 
required  by  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. 

(b)  Request.s  to  the  Commi^sioii  for  or- 
der-; permitting  delciioiis  from  the  System 
en  account  of  inithxtion  of  Joint  u.se  of  rail 
lines  in  accordance  with  sections  403  and 
502  of  this  Act.  may  be  made  at  any  time 
after  the  final  designation  of  the  Sy.-item. 

I.ONC-TERM    CAPITAL     IMPROVEMENT     NEEDS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Within  sixty  da"s  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  .State  and  regional 
a-encles  and  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  may  severally  designate 
hiifh-density  passenger  corridci-s  within  the 
Interstate  Railroad  System. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  e^^actment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secret..ry  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  United  States  Army,  shall  Jointly 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  long-term  capital 
needs  for  modernization  of  signal  sy.stem."5, 
line  relocation,  tunneling,  highway  grade 
crossing  elimination,  electrification,  and 
other  major  upgrading  of  the  Interstate 
Railroad  System,  including  high  density  pas- 
senger corridors  as  designated  by  State  and 
regional  agencies  and  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  luider  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  study  shall  include  recom- 
mendations for  investment  priorities  among 
the  various  possible  upgrading  projects.  The 
s'udy  shall  evaluate  the  form  and  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  should 
a.'i.'iist  with  the  financing  cf  svich  upgrading, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Corjjs  of  En- 
gineer-; should  participate  in  the  work  In- 
volved in  such  upgrading.  The  study  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  and  recommendations 
regarding  public  acquisition  and  operation 
of  railroad  freight  yards  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the 
Secret.iry  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall 
Jointly  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  shall  release  to  the  public,  a 
full  report  thereon  together  with  their  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  other  actions  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate for  Implementing  the  report. 

ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

Skc.  209.  All  rail  carriers  shall  provide  such 
Information  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  the  Office  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  their  respective  functions 
under  this  title.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Office,  or  any  rail  carrier  of  any  informa- 
tion from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

disclosure  op  records  by  sec-ritart 
Sec.  210.  All  material  supplied  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  sections  201  and 
209  of  this  Act  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to 
public  inspection.  Any  person  desiring  to  in- 
spect such  material  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  time  of  his  employees  required 
to  assist  with  such  Inspection.  Any  person 
requesting  reproduction  of  any  material  shall 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  the  ccst  of  such 
reproduction. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  211.  There  are  avithorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  purposes  of  this  title,  $1,000,000 


each  for  the  Office  and  for  the  Corps  of  En 
glneers. 

TITLE  III— INTERSTATE  RAILROAD 
CORPOR.\TION 

CREATION    OP    THE    CORPORATION 

Src.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  created 
an  Interstate  Railroad  Corporation.  Ihe  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  the 
purpose  of  which  shi>ll  be  to  reh?.bllltate 
maintain,  and  modernize  the  rail  Ihm.s  of  the 
Interstate  Railroad  Sy-tem  so  as  to  fnlly  de- 
velop the  potential  of  modern  rail  service  in 
meeting  tl-.e  transportntlon  requirements  of 
the  Nation.  The  Corporation  wUl  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Govenmient.  The  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  Act,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  citation. 

PROCESS    OF    ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Tran;p  .rU- 
tion,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminlstraior  sliall 
serve  as  incorporators  of  the  Corporation 
r.tid  as  the  interim  board  of  directors  for 
thirty  days  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  incorporators  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  filing  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  auproprl- 
aled  to  the  Secretary  in  fiscal  year  1975  $50- 
000,000  to  remain  available  untu  expendwl 
for  the  purpose  of  assiiting  in  the  iaitiai  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Corporation. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
bDard  cf  nine  dire:tors  as  provided  ijy  this 
section  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  consisting  of  Individuals  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shnli  elect 
one  of  their  number  annually  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Tlie  board  shall  take  office  on  the 
thirty-first  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

( 1 )  One  member  of  the  board  shall  at  all 
tinie.^  be  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  board  ihr.u  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  terms  of  four  years,  except  that 
the  first  member  so  appointed  shall  continue 
in  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  the  second  for 
two  years,  and  the  third  for  three  years. 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  leader  (majority 
leader  or  minority  floor  leader,  as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  political  party  c^po.slte  to  the 
political  party  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  that  the  first  member  ap- 
pointed shall  continue  in  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years. 

(4)  Two  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
leader  (Speaker  or  minority  leader,  as  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  political  party  opposite 
to  the  political  party  of  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  the  first 
member  so  appointed  .shall  continue  in  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year  and  the  second  for 
three  years. 

(b)  Any  member  selected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
miy  be  .selected  only  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  tlie  director  whom  he  or  she  succeeds.  A 
director  whose  term  has  expired  shall  con- 
tinue to  scr\'e  until  his  or  her  successor  Is 
selected. 

(c)  Upon  the  swearing  Into  office  of  a 
President  of  a  different  political  party  than 
his  or  her  predecessor,  successors  of  members 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Serate  and 
Hoi'se  leaders  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  successors  of  members  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  lead- 
ers, tlie  first  such  successor  by  the  Senate 
leader. 

(d)  Each  director  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  of  $300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  board  that  he  attends.  In  addition,  each 
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director  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  In 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

(e)  No  director  may  have  any  direct  or 
indirect  financial  or  employment  relation- 
.shlp  with  any  railroad  company  during  the 
time  that  he  or  she  serves  on  the  board. 

BYLAWS    AND    OFFICFRS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  board  is  empowered  to 
adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  corporation.  Such  b.vlaws  shall 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  presi- 
dent and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named 
aud  appointed  by  the  board.  The  rates  of 
compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board.  No  Individual  other  than  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer 
of  the  Corporation.  No  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion may  have  any  direct  or  Indirect  em- 
ployment or  financial  relationship  with  anv 
railroad  company  during  the  time  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Corporation. 

GENERAL    POWERS 

S£C.  305.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
own,  possess,  construct,  control,  maintain, 
rehabilitate,  and  modernize  rail  lines.  In- 
cluding operation  of  signalling  and  commu- 
nication systems;  to  acquire  by  construction, 
purchase,  or  gift,  or  contract  for  the  use  of, 
real  estate,  physical  facilities,  equipment, 
and  devices  necessary  to  Its  functions;  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  con- 
nection with  acquisition  of  necessary  prop- 
erty in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of 
section  305(d)  and  402(d)  of  tlie  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970;  to  impose  and 
collect  user  charges  from  rail  carriers  using 
its  facilities;  and  to  conduct  research  and 
development  related  to  its  mission.  To  carry 
out  its  fimctions  and  purposes,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  usual  powers  conferred 
upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 
Leases  and  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
Corporation,  regardless  of  where  the  same 
may  be  executed,  shall  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  be  subject  to  State  and  local 
property  taxes,  nor  to  State  and  local  taxes 
Imposed  in  lieu  of  such  property  taxes. 

BOOKS    AND   RECORDS 

Sec  306.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  in  accordance  with 
the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  prescribed 
by  the  Commission,  Insofar  as  is  applicable. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  file  an  annual 
report  with  the  Commission  at  the  same 
time  and  In  substantially  the  same  format  as 
such  reports  of  railroad  companies.  Insofar 
as  such  format  is  applicable. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  pro- 
mulgate and  modify  rules  and  regulations 
governing  accounting  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  the  Corporation,  if  and  when 
such  action  is  deemed  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  Corporation  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  pubic  inspection.  Any  person  de- 
siring to  in.spect  such  material  shall  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  the  time  of  em- 
ployees required  to  assist  with  such  inspec- 
tion. Any  person  requesting  reproduction  of 
any  material  shall  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  cost  of  such  reproduction. 

AtTDIT   OF   RECORDS 

Sec  307.  (a)  (1)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually  m  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  Independent  certified  public  ac- 
countants or  Independent  licensed  public  ac- 
countants certified  or  licensed  bv  a  regula- 
!^..*y***'"y  °'  »  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States.  The  audit 
snail  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 


where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit  shall  be  xaaae  available  to  the  per- 
.son  conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transaction  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  section  308(b)  of  this  Act.  The 
audit  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  Corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and 
application  of  funds,  together  with  the  in- 
dependent auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments. 

(b)(1)   The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  w  hich 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited  by 
the    Comptroller    General    of    the    United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpo- 
rate transactions  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations   as   may   be   prescribed    by   the 
Comptroller  General.  Any  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
The  representative  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,    reports,    files,    and    other    papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
the  Corporation  pertaining  to  its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  .shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books,  ac- 
counts,  records,   reports,   files,   papers,   and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  in 
possession  and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 
(2)  To  the  extent  the  Comptroller  General 
deems  necessary  m   connection   with   such 
audits  as  he  may  make  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  his  representa- 
tives shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,    reports,    files,    and    other    papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use 
by  any  rail  carrier  pertaining  to  such  rail 
carrier's  financial  transactions  and  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  audit,  and  such  representa- 
tives   shall    be    afforded    full    faculties    for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.   All  such   books,   accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property 
of  such  rail  carrier  shall  remain  In  the  pos- 
session and  custody  of  such  rail  carrier. 

(3)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  Corporation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report 
shall  also  show  specifically  any  program,  e.x- 
penditure,  or  other  financial  transaction  or 
undertaking  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  President, 
to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Corporation  at 
the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

QU.\RTERLY  AND  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  WltWn  tlilrty  days  following 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
release  to  the  public  a  complete  report  of  its 
activities  and  finances  for  the  previous  quar- 
ter. Such  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 


limited  to,  the  amount  and  location  of  (i) 
new  and  relay  raU  laid;  (2)  ties  installed  or 
replaced;  (3)  miles  of  track  surfaced;  (4) 
signals  and  interlockers  Installed  or  replaced; 

(5)  grade  crossing  protection  installed:  and 

(6)  communication  systems  Installed.  Tlie 
report  shall  include  a  summary  of  all  train 
derailments  and  collisions  on  Corporation 
rail  lines,  including  the  probable  cause 
thereof,  and  a  statement  of  the  extent  to 
which  each  and  every  rail  Hue  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  not  in  compliance  with  the  main- 
tenance standards  promulgated  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  On  or  before  October  31  of  each  year, 
the  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress,  and  release  to  the  public, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  its 
activities  and  accomplishments  during  tho 
precedhig  fiscal  year.  Including  a  balancs 
sheet  and  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. The  report  shall  include  a  projection 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  a  proposed  budget  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year,  which  shall  provide 
specific  Justification  for  each  and  every  pro- 
posed expenditure. 

TITLE  IV— ACQUISITION,  REHABILITA- 
TION, AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RAIL 
LINES  BY  CORPORATION  AND  STATES 

ACQUISITION  OF  RAIL  LINES 

Slc.  401.  (a)  On  or  after  thirty  days  after 
approval  of  the  final  System  and  In  consid- 
eration of — 

( 1 )  relief  from  responsibility  for  rehabilita- 
tion of,  maintenance  of,  and  signalling  and 
communications  functions  in  connection 
with,  the  rail  lines  conveyed; 

(2)  relief  from  liability  for  the  payment  of 
State  and  local  property  taxes  imposed  on  the 
rail  lines  conveyed  (including  taxes  imposed 
In  lieu  of  such  property  taxes);  and 

(3)  the  right  to  continue  operation  over 
the  rail  lines  conveyed,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

any  railroad   company  may  convey  to  the 
Corporation  its  right,  title,  and  interest  In 
all  its  rail  lines  Included  within  the  System, 
(b)   A  railroad  company  which — 

(1)  conveys  Its  rail  lines  to  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 

(2)  has  no  raU  lUies  included  within  the 
System,  may  convey  its  non-System  rail  lines 
to  the  States  In  which  such  rail  lines  are 
located.  In  consideration  of  the  same  relief 
and  operational  rights  as  is  accorded  by  sub- 
.section  (a). 

FCPI.RAL  PAYMENT  OF  PROPERTY  TAX  EQUIVALENT 

Sec.  402.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  State  and  local  governments  an  amoimt 
equivalent  to  the  State  and  local  property 
taxes  (including  taxes  Imposed  In  lieu  of 
such  property  taxes)  which  railroad  com- 
panies are  relieved  of  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  401.  Such  paymenta  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  during  succeeding  fiscal  years 
by  amounts  equivalent  to  Increase  In  taxes 
on  other  property  located  within  given  tax- 
ing Jtirisdictlons. 

OPERATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIF^  Or  COrPORATlON 
AND    STATES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Upon  acquisition  of  System 
rail  lines,  the  Corporation  shall  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rehabUitation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  rail  lines;  and  for  operation 
of  signaling  and  communication  devices  on 
such  rail  lines. 

(b)  Upon  acquisition  of  a  rail  line  under 
this  title  a  State  may  assume  responsibility 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
such  rail  line,  and  for  the  operation  of  sig- 
naling and  communication  devices  on  such 
rail  line.  States  assuming  such  responsibili- 
ties shall  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  sections  404  through  408  of  this 
title. 
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(c)  Tlie  Corpoialion  and  States  sJiall  have 
tlie  power  to  fix  rights  of  trains,  maximum 
train  speed-s.  sly*  and  weight  limits  for 
equipment,  and  otlier  rules  governing  op- 
erations over  Corporation  and  State  rail 
lini's,  respectively. 

(d)  The  Coi-poratioii  and  States  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  and  regulations  promul- 
i,.ited  under  such  Act  to  the  extent  that  any 
Kuch  provision  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

(e^  The  Corporation  shall  not  abandon  any 
rail  line.  Any  Corporation  rail  line  which  Is 
deleted  from  the  System  shall  be  innnedl- 
«itely  conveyed  to  the  State  within  which 
KUch  rail  line  is  located. 

lABOR    RELAIIONS 

Si:c.  404.  In  the  performance  of  fiuictions 
assumed  by  the  Corporation  or  any  State, 
the  Corporation  or  State,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Kball— 

(1)  employ  all  persons  theretofore  em- 
ployed by  a  railroad  company, 

(2)  assume  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments previously  entered  into  between  any 
bargaining  unit  repre.senting  employees  and 
6uch  railroad  company,  and 

(3)  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  such  railroad  company  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  It-s  employees 
for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
handling  of  disputes  ijetween  employer  and 
employees,  compensation  for  Job-related  In- 
juries and  other  disabilities,  employee  re- 
tirement annuity,  tniemployment  systenij?, 
and  other  dealings  with  its  employees. 

LIABILITY 

Sfc.  405.  All  bodily  injury  and  property 
damat:e  arising  out  of  any  accident  caused  by 
defects  in,  or  improper  maintenance  of,  track, 
roadbed,  signals,  conimunlcaflons,  or  other 
faculties  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  State  or  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  State 
8hall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation 
or  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  Rail  carriers 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  bodily  Injury  and 
property  damage  arising  out  of  any  accident 
or  occurrence  caused  by  reasons  other  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

OPERATIONS  OF   BAIL  FREIGHT  CARRIERS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  A  r.iilroad  company  which 
conveys  its  rail  lines  to  the  Corporation  or 
to  any  State  or  which  holds  trackage  rights 
over  rail  lines  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
Corporation  or  to  any  State  shall  continue 
operations  as  a  rail  carrier  of  freight  over 
all  such  rail  lines  maintained  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  State  that  such  railroad 
company  w-as  conducting  prior  to  the  con- 
veyance thereof.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  preexisting  agreements  and  contracts  for 
the  use  of  track  and  other  facilities  shall  be 
of  no  force  and  effect  as  between  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  Stat«  and  any  rail  carrier, 
but  Insofar  as  applicable,  shall  remain  In 
effect  as  between  two  or  more  rail  carriers 
of  freight  using  the  same  rail  lines. 

(b)  If  a  State  does  not  ass\mie  respon- 
sibility for  any  given  rail  line  in  accordance 
with  section  401(b)  of  this  title,  the  rail 
carrier  may  discontinue  freight  service  over 
such  rail  line,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  upon 
giving  at  least  si.ity  days  written  notice  by 
certitied  mail  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
transportation  agencies  of  the  State,  and 
the  government  of  each  political  subdivision 
wltliin  the  State  in  which  such  rail  line  is 
located;  and  to  each  shipper  who  has  used 
such  rail  service  during  the  previo\is  twelve 
months. 

(c)  Upon  application  to  the  CommLssiou 
by  any  raU  carrier  for  the  use  of  any  rail 
line  of  the  Corporation  or  any  .St.tte  for 
freight  service,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that— 

»l)  the  applicant  Is  fit,  wlllincr,  and  abl« 
to  properly  perform  the  service  proposed; 
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(2)  such  service  is  or  will  be  required  by 
the  present  or  future-public  convenience  and 
necessity;  and 

(3)  the  operations  of  the  applicant  v^U 
not  significantly  Impair  the  level  of  perform- 
ance of  the  carrier  or  carriers  already  using 
the  line  who  are  adequ.ately  serving  the  pub- 
lic; 

tlie  Commii>.sion  shall  by  order  require  the 
Corporation  or  State  to  permit  the  applicant 
to  use  such  rail  line  upon  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  re.-vsonable  under  the 
circinnstances. 

(d)  No  one  shall  commence  freight  opera- 
tions over  rail  lines  of  the  Corporation  or 
any  State  other  than  in  accordajiee  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  Subsequent  to  commencement  of 
freight  service  over  State  rail  lines  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding continued  service  shall  be  enforced 
exclusively  by  the  States,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  Inierstate  Commerce 
Act. 

OPERATIONS    or    RAH.     PASSENGER    CARRIERS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Any  rail  carrier  shall  have  the 
right  to  continue  passenger  service  over  any 
rail  line  maintained  by  the  Corporation  or 
any  State  at  the  same  frequency  Tvlth  which 
it  was  providing  such  service  prior  to  the 
conveyance.  All  preexisting  agreements  and 
contracts  for  the  provision  of  passenger  serv- 
ice shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect  as  between 
the  Corporation  or  any  State  and  such  rail 
carrier. 

(b)  (1)  Any  rail  carrier  shall  have  the  right 
to  initiate  new  pa.ssenger  service,  or  to  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  passenger  .service 
already  being  provided,  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion or  State  determines  that  the  rail  carrier 
is  not  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  properly  per- 
form the  .service  propo.sed. 

(2)  A  rail  carrier  or  freight  shipper  who.se 
.service  or  operations  are  affected  by  new  or 
expanded  pa.sseuger  service  may  file  an  appli- 
cation with  the  Secretary  requesting  appro- 
priate relief.  If,  after  hearing  and  upon  suf- 
ficient proof,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
passenger  service  will  materially  lessen  the 
quality  of  freight  servicie  provided  to  ship- 
pers, he  shall  issue  an  order  fixing  such  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  operation  of  such  pas- 
senger service  as  are  rea.sonable. 

(c)(1)  Except  in  an  emergency,  pa.ssenger 
trains  shall  be  accorded  preference  over 
freight  trains  hi  the  use  of  any  given  line  of 
track.  Junction,  or  crossing  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  any  State  unless  the  Secretary  ha.s 
Issued  an  order  to  the  contrary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  A  rail  carrier  or  freight  shipper  whose 
service  or  operations  are  affected  by  para- 
graph (1)  above  may  file  an  application  with 
the  Secretary  requesting  appropriate  relief. 
If,  after  hearing  and  upon  sufficient  proof, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  adherence  to  para- 
graph 1 1 )  will  materially  lessen  the  quality 
of  freight  .service  provided  to  shippers,  he 
shall  Issue  an  order  fixing  rights  of  trains,  on 
.such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  reasonable. 

USER     CHARGES 

Syr.  408.  Rail  carriers  operating  over  rail 
lines  of  the  Corporation  or  any  State  .shall 
pay  to  the  Corporation  or  State,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  user  charge  of  $1  per  thou.sand 
gross  ton-miles  of  locomotive  and  train  oper- 
ation. The  amount  of  such  user  charge  shall 
be  adjusted  during  each  successive  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  changes  in  the  applicable  wage  and 
price  indices. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE     FOB    REHABILriATION 

Sec.  409.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  during  each  of 
the  six  fiscal  years  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  Provided,  That,  if  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  tax  Is  collected  under  .sec- 


tion 4.J83  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  tac  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  during  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  of  all  trans- 
portation taxes  expected  to  be  collected  under 
such  section  4383  during  such  fiscal  year 
Ana  provided  further,  That,  if  during  any 
fiscal  year  no  such  tax  is  collected,  the  smns- 
avjthorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  not  ex 
cced  $500,000,000. 

(b)  Funds  approjjriated  to  the  Secretary 
under  sub.sei.tlon  la)  shall  be  disbursed  in 
accordance  with  an  application  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  State  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  Uie 
Secretary  deems  appropriate : 

1 1)  Rehabilitation  of  Corporation  rail  lines 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 20«  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  Rehabilitation  of  State  rail  lines  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Railroad  Safetv 
Act  of  1970. 

<c)  F-unds  disbursed  under  sub.sectloii 
lb)  .shall  not  be  expended  for  rehabilitation, 
maintenance,  or  Improvement  of  rail  lines 
used  exclusively  for  passenger  service. 

.STATE  -MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  FtJND 

Stc.  410.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  a  State  niaiii- 
teiiance  assistance  fund.  Ten  per  centum  of 
all  moneys  collected  by  the  Corporation  in 
v.ser  charges  shall  be  deposited  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  the  fund. 

(b)  Upon  application  by  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  grant  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  fund  to  such  State  for 
maiiitenance  of  State  rail  lines,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  70  per  centimi  of  that  portion 
of  the  annual  ongoing  State  maintenance 
cost  w)il<  h  exceeds  the  amounts  collected  by 
the  State  from  rail  carriers  in  user  charges. 
The  Secretary  may  attach  to  gi-ants  such 
ieni!'-.  and  conditions  as  are  Just  siiid 
I'casona'ole. 

(c)  States  entiiled  to  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies  under  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani/attoii 
Act  of  3973  shall  not  be  eligible  for  rt.ssist- 
ame  under  this  section  for  so  long  as  funds 
arc  ai>t!,or;i,ed  by  such  title  to  be  ai)pro- 
priated. 

(d)  Amounts  remaining  in  the  fund  at 
tiie  end  of  each  fi.scal  year  shall  be  retiirned 
to  the  Corporation  for  financing  capital  ini- 
provenientfi  and  for  other  corporate  purposes. 
TITLE  V— MAINTENANCE  OF  AND  ACCESS 

TO  RAIL  LINES  OP  RAILROAD  COMPA- 
-MES 

HHHBIi.n-AlIoN  AND  MAINTENANCC 

Six-.  501.  (a)  Rail  lines  Included  v.iUiln 
the  system  which  are  owned  or  po.sses.sed 
by  a  railroad  company  shall  be  malnr.ained 
in  :-xcordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2(H)  of  this  Act. 

th)  All  other  rail  lines  which  are  owned 
or  possessed  by  a  railroad  company  shall  be 
maintained  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
States  within  which  such  lines  are  located, 
coii.sistent  with  the  minlmiun  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
and  of  regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

(C)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
railroad  company  which  owns  rail  Hues  in- 
cluded within  the  System  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  detailed  schedule  of  proposed 
short-term  and  long-term  maintenance  ac- 
tivities to  be  performed  on  each  .such  rail 
line  on  a  regular  basis  to  assure  that  each 
such  rail  line  is  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  standards.  If  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
mainteuani*  activities  will  be  adequate,  he 
may  require  an  appropriate  revision  of  the 
scliedulf.  Defen-al  of  any  scheduled  inain- 
tenaiirc  activity  is  hereby  prohibited. 

ACCESS   TO   RAIL    LINES 

Sfx'.  502.  (a)  Section  3(5)  of  the  Inter- 
state Conjmer<>e  Act  Is  amended  to  read  a« 
follows: 
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"(5)   Upon  application  by  any  rail  carrier 
for  the  use  of  any  track  or  other  facility 
owned  or  possessed  by  a  railroad  subject  to 
this  part,  and  It  the  Commission  finds  that 
such  use  win  not  substantially  Impair  the 
abUlty  of  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such 
track  or  other    facility   to  handle   Its  own 
business,    the    Commission    shall    by    order 
require  such  owner  or  possessor  to  permit 
the  applicant  to  use  such  track  or  other  fa- 
cility upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  compensation  as  Is  Just  and  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances.  Compensation 
for  such  use  by  passenger  carriers  shall  not 
exceed   the   incremental   expenses   incurred 
by  the  owner  or  possessor  as  a  result  of  such 
use.  Applications  by  passenger  carriers  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the 
ConuniSBiou  within  ninety  days  after  "such 
application  Is  filed.  If,  under  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  use  of  a  track  or  other  facility 
which  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  which  Is  entered  Into 
subsequently,  a  party  desires  a  modification 
in  the  terms  and  conditions,  including  com- 
pensation, such  party  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission for  an  order  fixing  revised  terms  or 
conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with  this 
subsection.  In  passing  upon  anv  application 
by  a  rail  carrier  for  increased  freight  rates, 
increased  division  of  revenues,  or  other  finan- 
cial  relief,   the   Commission   shall   consider 
and  determine   the  extent  to   which  such 
carrier  has  availed  itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  to  effect  economies  and  effi- 
ciencies in  its  operations.  Upon  granting  such 
application  In  v/hole  or  in  part,  the  Com- 
mission  may  condition   such   relief  on   the 
filing  of  an   appropriate   application  under 
this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  5(2)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
the  semicolon  and  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  (2)  striking  out  clause  (ii). 
TITLE   VI— PROTECTION   OP   EMPLOYEES 

CONTRACTING    OUT   LIMITATIONS 

Sec  601.  No  owner  or  possessor  of  rail  lines 
shall  contract  out  any  project  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  maintenance  work  requued  by  this 
Act  of  a  value  of  over  $450  per  month  in 
labor  and  materials  which  Is  normally  per- 
formed by  employees  in  any  bargaining  unit 
covered  by  a  labor  agreement  between  such 
owner  or  possessor  and  any  labor  organlza- 

CUARANTEE     OF    PREVAILING     WAGE 

Sec.  602.  Every  owner  and  every  possessor 
of  any  rail  line  shaU  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors m  the  performance  of  construc- 
tion work  financed  with  the  assistance  of 
funds  received  under  this  Act  shaU  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng 
on  similar  construction  In  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  No  one 
Shall  enter  into  any  construction  contract 
or  agreement  without  first  obtaining  ade- 
o!L*  *f  "™«ce  that  required  labor  stand- 
wnl^k^H  be  maintained  on  the  construction 
3  ^T^^  ^o  **  ^^**y  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 

^d  S  '  «l  °^  *^^  ^°"t^««='  Work  Hou?s 
^ali^  ^  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333) 
DeriL^oH^P"!.*'''^  ^  *^"  construction  work 
performed  under  such  contracts  or  agree- 

f^^»H  T'^^'P*  ^'^y  construction  work  per- 
S  w^^  *"*  f  "'P'oyee  of  a  rauroad  c^- 
Ei^^*  ^^^  provided  for  In  coUectlve 
nnr!f.  f  ^.*^'"^'"^"*^  negotiated  under  and 
be  consil**'^*''*  i**"^'»y   ^'^''^  Act  shall 

PROTECTIVE    ARRANGEMENTS   REQUIRED    IN 
CERTAIN    TRANSACTIONS 

acfion  ^tt  ^^^  ^°  connection  with  any  trans- 
*rei„ht traffic,  reduction  of  capacity  of  raU 
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lines,  or  abandonment  of  rail  lines,  the  Cor- 
poration, State,  or  rail  carrier  whose  em- 
ployees will  be  affected  by  such  action  shall 
be  required  to  protect  the  Interests  of  lU 
respective  employees.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the 
Corporation.  State,  or  rail  carrier  and  the 
representatives  of  its  employees,  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  agreement,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine  upon  triplication  by 
such  representatives.  Such  protective  ar- 
rangements shall  be  included  In  aiiy  order 
which  authorizes  such  transaction. 

(b)  The  protective  arrangements  required 
by  subsection    (a)    shall  protect  hidividual 
employees  from  the  date  first  affected  against 
a  worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect 
to  their  employment  and  shall  include,  with- 
out being  Umited  to.  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  ( 1 )  notice,  nego- 
tiation,    and     execution     of     implementing 
agreements   prior    to    the   iuterebts   of   em- 
ployees being  affected;    e.\cept   that,   where 
such  Implementing  agreement  has  not  been 
esecyied  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
whlUi    the   action    became   effective,    either 
part.i   may   submit   for   binding   arbitration 
any    unresolved    questions     in     connection 
therewith,  the  arbitration  decision  to  be  ren- 
dered if  possible  within  thirty  days  there- 
after, but  If  such  decision  is  for  any  reason 
delayed  be.\ond  thirty  days,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  such  arbitration  .sh.-i.ll  not  be  af- 
fected; (2)  the  preservation  of  compensation 
(including     subsequent      wage     increases), 
rights,    privileges,    and    benefits    (including 
fringe  benefits  such  as  pensions,  hospitaliza- 
tion, vacations,  and  the  like,  under  the  same 
conditions  and  so  long  as  such  benefits  con- 
tinue to  be  accorded  to  other  emplojees  of 
the   Corporation.    State,    or   rail    carrier    in 
active  service  or  on  furlough  as  the  case  may 
be)  to  such  employees  under  existing  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  or  otherwise:  and 
(3)  the  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  prol«ctive  arrangements   which   cannot 
be  settled  by  the  parties.  In  such  arbitra- 
tions the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion, State,  or  raU  carrier  to  prove  Uiat  the 
employee   was   not   affected   by   the   action 
taken.  In  no  event  shall  said  arrangements 
provide  benefits  less  than  those  established 
pursuant   to  section   5(2)  (f)    of   the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 


evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  la 
achieving  the  obJecUves  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  set  forth  the  number, 
nature,  and  location  of  Inspections  of  rail 
lines  made  by  the  Secretary's  personnel,  and 
the  extent  to  which  each  and  every  rail  line 
falls  short  of  compliance  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

INVESTIGATION-  AND  INSPECTIOX 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  ta 
perform  such  acts,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  conducting  Investigations,  holding  hear- 
ings, making  reports,  is.suing  subpeiias.  re- 
quiring production  of  documents,  t.iking 
depositions,  prescribing  recordkeeping  and  te- 
portiug  requirements,  promulgatUig  rules 
and  regulations,  and  delegating  to  any  public 
bodies  or  qualified  persons  functions  respect- 
ing examination,  inspecting,  and  testing  of 
r.iilro.id  facilities  as  he  deems  nece.?sary  to 
carr\-  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Officers, 
employees,  or  agents  of  the  Secretary  are  au- 
thorized to  enter  upon,  inspect,  and  examine 
railroad  faculties  and  pertinent  books, 
papers,  and  records.  Such  officers,  employees, 
and  ngents  shall  display  proper  credentlils 
wiien  requested. 

RIGHT  TO   COVRT  Ot^CEKS 

Sec.  704.  Tlie  United  States  district  Court, 
at  tlie  reque:.t  of  the  Secretary  and  upon  pe- 
tit un  by  U.c  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
oitbjoct  to  the  provisions  of  Rules  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure 
to  enforce  the  prortsious  of  this  Act.  and 
orders  of  the  Secretary  issued  thereunder,  by 
requiring  the  production  of  Information,  fc- 
suing  injunctions,  or  restraining  orders  or 
granting  of  such  other  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. FaUure  to  obey  any  order  or  decree 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  ?.  ci>ntempt  thereof. 

PENALTIES 


TITLE    Vn— OVERSIGHT    AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

SEC.  701.  (a)  The  following  organizations 
are  requested  to  each  appoint,  within  thUty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  representative  to  form  an  advisory 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  this  section: 
TT,  ,.!  National  Association  of  Regulatorv 
Utility  Commissioners; 

(2)  National  Governors  Conference; 

(3)  Association  of  American  Railroads- 
^_  (4)   National  Railroad  Pa.ssenger  Corpora- 

(5)  Congress  of  Railway  Unions; 

(6)  RaUway  Labor  Executives  Association- 

(7)  National  Industrial  Traffic  League;  and 

(8)  National  Aissociation  of  Baih-oad  Pas- 
sengers. 

(b)  Such  committee  is  requested  to  (1) 
monitor  the  activities  of  the  Secretary,  Com- 
mission, Corporation,  and  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  (2)  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  after  each  foUowing  year,  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
lease to  the  public  a  report  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives thereof  declared  by  the  Congress. 

ANNUAL   REPORT    BV   SECRETARY 

Sec.  702.  On  or  before  October  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  and  release  to  the 
public,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  hU  activities  pursuant  to  thU  Act  during 
the  precedtag  fiscal  year,  together  with  hte 


Src.  70o.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
Corporation,  any  State,  or  any  rail  carrier  to 
disobey,  di.^reg.ird,  or  fall  to  adhere  to  the 
prorisions  of  this  .Kct  or  to  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, order,  or  standard  prescribed  by  the 
Serretnry  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Tlie  Corporation,  any  State,  or  any  raU 
can-ier  violating  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  standard  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  a  civil  pen- 
alty for  violation  thereof  in  such  amount 
not  le.Ts  than  $250  nor  more  than  810  000  as 
he  deems  reasonable.  Each  day  of  such  viola- 
tion shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

(c>  Such  civil  penalty  mav  be  recovered 
in  a  suit  or  siUts  to  be  brought  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  In  the  locality  where  such 
violation  occurred.  Civil  penalties  may,  how- 
ever, be  compromised  by  the  Secretary  for 
any  amount,  but  In  no  event  for  an  amount 
leas  than  the  minimum  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  amount  of  any  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determhied.  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owhig  by  the  United  States  to  th» 
person  charged.  All  penalties  c(^lected  under 
this  Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Trea.sury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

SUBPENAS  IN  COCRT  ACTIONS 

Sec  700.  In  any  action  brought  under  thk- 
Act,  subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required 
to  attend  a  United  SUtes  district  court  may 
run  into  any  other  district. 

OTHER   RIGHTS   AND    LIABILrriES   RESERVED 

Sec.  707.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  depriving  any  person 
of  any  right  of  action  which  he  may  have 
otherwise  than  under  this  Act.  or  of  ro- 
llevlng  any  person  of  any  punishment,  lia- 
bUlty.  or  sanction  which  maj  be  ImposM 
otherwise  than  under  this  Act. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES     OP     SfcCRETARY 

Sec.  708.  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
In  any  one  fiscal  year.  Whenever  feasible, 
the  Secretary  may  make  use  of  personnel 
and  facilities  employed  under  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  et 
seq.)  in  carrying  out  bis  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

TITLE  Vin— RAILROAD  REHABILITATION 
FUND 
Sec.  801.  (a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  transportation  by  air)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART  IV-THANSPORTATION  OP  PROPERTY  BY 
RAIL,     UOTOR     VEHICLE,     OR     WATER 

"Sec.  4383.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4383.  Imposition  op  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  amount  paid  for  the  trans- 
porUtion  of  property  within  the  United 
States  by  rail,  motor  vehicle,  or  water,  a 
tax  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  amount  so 
paid.  In  the  case  of  property  transported — 

"(1)  from  a  point  outside  the  United 
States  to  a  point  within  the  United  States, 
or 

"(2)  from  a  point  within  the  United  States 
to  a  point  outside  the  United  Stetes, 
the  tax  imposed  shall  apply  to  the  amount 
paid   for   that   part   of   the   transportation 
which  takes  place  within  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Application  of  Tax.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
amoxmts  paid — 

"(1)  to  a  carrier  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  property  for  hire,  including 
amounts  paid  to  a  freight  forwarder,  express 
company,  or  similar  person,  but  not  Includ- 
ing aVnounts  paid  by  a  freight  forwarder, 
express  company,  or  similar  person  for  trans- 
portation with  respect  to  which  a  tax  has 
previously  been  paid  under  this  section: 
and 

"(2)  for  all  expen.ses  of  the  private  carri- 
age of  property,  including  labor,  fuel,  main- 
tenance, and  depreciation,  whether  paid  di- 
rectly or  as  lease  rentals. 

"(3)  By  Whom  Paid.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  lu 
paragraph  (2),  the  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  be  paid  by  the  person  mak- 
ing the  payment  subject  to  the  tax. 

"(2)  Payments  made  outside  the  united 
states.— If  a  payment  subject  to  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  is  made  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  person  making  such  payment 
does  not  pay  such  tax,  such  tax — 

"(A)  shall  be  paid  by  the  per.son  to  whom 
the  property  is  delivered  in  the  United 
States  by  the  person  furnishing  the  last  seg- 
ment of  taxable  transportation  in  respect  of 
whicli  such  tax  is  iinposed,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  collected  by  the  person  fur- 
nishing the  last  se«^ment  of  such  taxable 
transportation." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  for  such  subchapter 
C  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Subchapter  C — Transportation 
"Part  I.  Transportation  of  persons  by  air. 
"Part  IT.  Transportation  of  property  by  air. 
"Part  nr.  Special     provisions     relating     to 

taxes  on  tran.'sportation  by  air. 
"Pail   IV    Transportation  of  property  b\  rail, 
motor  vehicle,  or  water." 
t.t    TI:<>  heading  for  part  I  of  .such  sub- 
<  iL^prrr  C  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  I — Ta.*NSPORTAT  lON  op  Persons  by  Air' 
(d)  The  heading  for  part  U  of  such  sub- 
iJiaptcr  C  is  amended  to  read  as  lollow.s: 
■  Part   II — Transportation   op  PRopf jit  y    bv 
Air" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  .section 
.shall  apply  to  transportation  beginning  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
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Act  and  shall  terminate  six  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
ANTTmusT  exemption 
Sec.  901 .  Persons  contracting  for  the  joint 
use  of  railroad  tracks  and  faculties  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  relieved  from  all  prohibitions 
of  existing  law.  Including  the  antitrust  laws 
«>f  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  such 
contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  Insofar  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  and  to  perform  tlielr  ob- 
ligations thereunder. 

evidence    in    divisions    CONTROVERSIES 

Sec.  902.  For  a  period  of  five  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  evidence  that 
the  operating  expenses  of  any  rail  carrier 
were  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  any  direct 
or  indirect  assistance  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  admissible  as  evidence  before 
tlie  Commission  in  any  controversy  Involv- 
ing the  division  of  revenues. 

SEPABABILITT 

Sec.  903.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.    Stone,   Mr. 

Weicker,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  es.sential  rail  lines;  to  require 
minimum  standards  of  maintenance  of 
rail  lines;  to  provide  Federal  financial 
aid  for  rail  rehabilitation;  to  establish 
rights  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  rail 
lines  and  facilities;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues (Senators  Hartke,  Stone,  and 
Weicker)  in  introducing  the  Interstate 
Railroad  Act  and  the  Railroad  Revenue 
Act.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  at  this 
time  all  the  arguments  and  figui-es  we 
.set  forth  last  year  to  justify  a  serious 
Federal  effort  in  upgrading  and  improv- 
ing the  maintenance  of  our  track  and 
roadbeds.  The  inescapable  point  is  that 
drastic — and,  unfortunately,  expensive — 
improvements  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  visibility  of  the  national  rail  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  bill  that  has  been  deferred 
too  long,  and  further  delay  will  only 
increase  its  ultimate  cost. 

The  approach  of  the  Rrat  bill  is  to 
provide  grants  and  loans  to  the  railroads 
for  upgrading  and  maintenance— with 
certain  restrictions — while  at  the  same 
time  establishing  realistic  maintenance 
standards,  at  least  on  main  lines.  Tliis 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  prudent  way  to  get 
the  necessary  work  begim  while  insuring 
that  the  public  gets  what  it  is  paying  for. 
However,  our  introduction  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  does  not  foreclose  our  con- 
.sideration  of  otlier  alternatives,  such  as 
the  Railroad  Revenue  Act  which  would 
put  ownership  and  maintenance  respon- 
.slbilities  in  an  independent  corporation 
with  the  carriers  paying  a  user  fee. 

Another  possibility  which  appeals  to 
me — and  wliich  was  discussed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Rail  Association — is  to 
provide  for  public  ownership  and  main- 
tenance of  some  type  of  lease  arrange- 
ment. In  this  way,  standards  of  mainte- 
nnnce  can  be  n.s.sured  and  the  ))ublic  will 


have  direct  control  over  its  investment 
In  any  of  these  possible  approaches,  the 
pui-pose  is  the  same— to  provide  some 
substantial  Federal  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional rail  system. 

I  was  happy  to  see  a  measm-e  along 
these  lines  clear  the  House  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  last  session,  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  lack  of  controls  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
proposed  act.  Fortimately,  om-  Commerce 
Committee  shared  these  concerns  and 
did  not  act  on  the  measure  before  ad- 
journment. It  is  my  hope  that  this  year 
will  see  a  renewal  of  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject in  both  Houses  which  will  produce 
a  carefully  drawn  and  adequately  funded 
piece  of  legislation. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
problems  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
lines  are  also  ultimately  related  to  this 
problem.  A  substantial  amoimt  of  the 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  we  have  al- 
ready authorized  are  going  toward  up- 
grading and  maintenance.  We  sliould 
realize  that  a  similar  national  investment 
now— imder  carefully  defined  condi- 
tions—can save  the  national  rail  system 
from  the  fate  of  the  Penn  Central,  and 
do  so  at  a  much  lower  final  cost  to  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers.  I  am  convinced 
tliat  the  improvements  to  our  transporta- 
tion system  which  would  result  from  this 
investment — both  in  terms  of  passengers 
and  freight  as  well  as  increased  energy 
efficiency — ^would  more  than  justify  the 
public  costs  involved. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Senators  Hathaway,  Hartke, 
and  Weicker,  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  of  all  mainline  railroad 
tracks  and  roadbeds. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential from  a  safety  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  A  functional  and  effi- 
cient railroad  system  is  a  necessai-y  com- 
ponent of  our  economic  well-being. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ades most  U.S.  railroads  have  pursued  a 
policy  of  deferring  track  and  roadbed 
maintenance.  The  resultant  deterioration 
caused  by  this  policy  has  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  decline  in  service 
quality  and  an  alarming  hicrease  in  train 
accidents.  Much  of  our  raiU'oad  system 
is  subjected  to  "slow  orders"  reducing 
speed  to  as  low  as  10  miles  per  hour.  De- 
railments on  the  Penn  Central  line  alone 
were  increased  by  137  percent  in  1974. 
Many  crossings  and  underpasses  have 
become  tragic  safety  hazards.  In  short, 
there  is  an  immediate  need  to  rehabili- 
tate our  railroad  tracks  and  roadbeds. 

This  legislation  will  serve  two  valuable 
functions.  First,  it  would  establish  and 
enforce  minimum  standards  of  track  and 
roadbed  maintenance,  thereby  insuring 
safe,  dependable  and  efficient  passenger 
and  freight  service.  Second,  it  would  de- 
vise a  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  roadbed  and  track 
to  railroad  corporations  that  lack  suffi- 
cient capital  or  credit  to  independently 
finance  these  improvements. 

By  making  straight  Federal  grants 
available  only  to  those  corporations  that 
are  unable  to  repay  their  loans  and  by 
pi-oviding  .<;pecific  conditions  precedent  to 
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the  receipt  of  grants,  this  bill  avoids 
wasteful  Federal  assistance  to  private 
corporations  and  guarantees  that  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  intended 

purpose. 


By   Mr.    PHILIP   A.   HART    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mc- 

Govern,  and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1145.  A  bill  to  provide  amnesty  to 

persons  who,  because  of  their  principled 

objection  to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 

of  the  United  States,  failed  or  refused 

to  register  for  the  draft  or  who  refused 

induction  or  failed  to  be  inducted  into 

the  Armed  Forces  or  who  were  absent 

without  official  leave  from  the  Armed 

Forces  during  the  period  from  August 

4,  1964,  to  March  28,  1973,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Rfeferred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  JudiciarV 

Mr.  PHILn»  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Nelson,  McGovern.  and  Gravel,  join 
me  today  In  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  grant  immunity  from  prosecution 
to  persons  charged  with  draft  evasion  or 
military  desertion  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

From  its  beginning,  this  Nation  has 
recognized  that  respect  for  and  protec- 
tion of  the  individual's  conscience  is 
basic  to  our  concept  of  freedom.  We 
place  such  high  value  on  freedom  of  con- 
science that  we  also  believe  that  fol- 
lowing orders  of  superiors  does  not  ex- 
cuse illegal  acts.  The  spirit  of  tolerance 
bred  by  this  concept  has  helped  make 
forgiveness  rather  than  revenge  part  of 
our  national  heritage,  whether  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  enemies  or  with  our 
own  citizens  who  refused  to  fight  against 
such  enemies. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  today  would  grant  im- 
munity on  a  general  basis  to  those  who, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  refused  to 
serve  in  or  became  absent  from  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  between  August  4    1964 
and  March  28,  1973.  No  alternative  serv- 
ice would  be  required  as  a  condition  for 
this  immunity.  Amnesty  would  be  gen- 
erally granted,  thereby  avoiding  the  ar- 
bitrai-y    and    administratively    burden- 
some case-by-case  review  of  each  in- 
dlviduals  records.  The  bill  would  not 
however,  void  or  otherwise  affect  charges 
arising  from  offenses  involving  violence 
or  charges  not  related  to  draft  evasion  or 
desertion.  Military  personnel  receiving 
taimunity  under  the  bill  would  receive 
honorable  discharges.  References  in  Gov- 
ernment files  to  any  charge  for  which 
immunity  has  been  granted  under  this 
oui  would  be  expunged  from  the  individ- 
ual's record.  Citizenship  would  be  re- 
stored when  necessary. 

The  President's  clemency  program,  for 
various  reasons,  has  evoked  a  poor  re- 
sponse. While  President  Ford  is  to  be 
commended  for  taking  the  first  step  on 
tnis  question.  I  hope  Congress  has  the 
understanding  and  courage  to  take  the 
next  step  represented  by  this  bUl.  That 
step  is  not  as  large  as  it  seems.  Two  major 
aifferences  between  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  mine  are  the  matter  of  alter- 

^ilo.,^^"!?'^^  ^^'^  *^e  type  of  discharge 
given  and  records  maintained. 

If  we  consider  how  few  men  put  of  the 
number  available  were  called,  and  how 


many  were  not  called  for  reasons  other 
than  the  luck  of  the  draw;  when  we  con- 
sider how  long  those  involved  have  had 
their  lives  disrupted  for  exercising  the 
freedom  of  conscience  our  society  honors ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  will 
be  for  men  to  find  alternative  service  jobs 
of  any  kind,  I  think  the  case  for  requir- 
ing alternate  service  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished if  not  completely  undercut. 

This  bill  would  grant  honorable  dis- 
charges to  those  veterans  covered  by  its 
amnesty  provisions.  It  v.'ouii  pIso  ex- 
punge from  the  record  material  related  to 
the  draft  or  desertion  offenses.  A  true  am- 
nesty, or  forgetting,  of  such  offenses  must 
include  these  provisions.  Otherwise,  the 
individual  is  marked  by  a  record  which 
may  hinder  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Our  commitment  to  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  is  cheapened  if  we  re- 
quire, in  exchange  for  amnesty,  that  the 
individual  take  on  a  different,  but  poten- 
tially equally  debilitating,  burden.  In 
granting  honorable  discharges,  this  bill 
would  restore  eligibility  for  veterans  ben- 
efits to  those  who  would  have  qualified, 
but  for  the  amnestied  offense. 

In  discussions  of  the  rmnesty  issue  it  is 
often  said  that  such  a  program  would 
dishonor  those  who  served  and  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  amnesty  means  to 
forget — not  necessarily  to  forgive.  It  ad- 
mits no  right  or  wrong  on  anyone's  part, 
and  dishonors  no  one  who  fought  honor- 
ably during  the  war.  We  should  move  to 
heal  the  wound  of  Vietnam  by  forgetting, 
not  by  continuing  to  blame  each  other. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  view  this  bill 
as  a  starting  point  for  discussing  and 
airing  views  on  a  cubject  which  needs  to 
be  treated.  This  bill  is  one  response  to  the 
plight  of  thousands  of  young  men  who 
have  suffered  on  account  of  their  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
Through  the  hearing  process,  we  should 
explore  other  potenital  remedies,  and  ex- 
amine the  specifics  of  the  scope  and  the 
nature  of  legislation  in  this  area.  Let  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  clarify  fully  the 
many  competing  claims;  then  let  us  cor- 
rect where  the  evidence  persuades  us  and, 
finally,  let  us  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Prof.  Joseph  L. 
Sax,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as  a 
listing  of  previous  amnesties  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. Professor  Sax'  letter  treats  more 
extensively  the  questions  of  alternative 
service,  the  coverage  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  desirability  of  a  case-by-case  ap- 
proach to  amnesty.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1145 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1975". 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  person  who  faUed  or  re- 
fused to  register  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  subsequent  to  August  4.  1964, 
and  prior  to  March  28,  1973,  or  failed  to  ac- 


cept or  refused  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  under  such  Act 
between  such  dates,  or  who,  while  liable  for 
military  service  under  such  Act  otherwise  vi- 
olated such  Act  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  authority  of  such  Act,  between  such 
dates,  is  hereoy  granted  immunity  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  under  such  Act 
for  such  evasion  or  failure  to  register  under 
such  Act,  or  refusal  to  be  Inducted  under 
such  Act,  or  other  violation  of  such  Act,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  member  or  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  v.ho  is  alleged  to  have  been  absent 
from  the  Armed  Forces  in  violation  of  the 
U  Iform  Code  of  ^'lIita^y  Justice  during  the 
period  subsequent  to  August  4,  1964  and 
prior  to  March  28.  1973.  is  hereby  granted 
Immunity  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
for  such  absence. 

(b)  This  Act  does  not  grant  Immunity 
from  prosecution  for  other  aUeged  violations 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  ex- 
cept that  if  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  seeks  to  prosecute  an 
individual  for  any  alleged  offense  other  than 
an  absence  without  official  leave  offense,  the 
prosecution  must  establish  at  trial  that  the 
alleged  crime  was: 

(1)  not  reasonably  related  to  the  individ- 
uals principled  ob  lection  to  service  in  the 
Armed   Forces  of   the   United  States,   or 

(2)  a  crime  of  violence  against  another 
person  or  a  crime  against  property. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  is  serving,  or  has  served,  a  pris- 
on sentence  or  other  punishment  for  falline 
or  refusing  to  register  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  between  August  4  1964 
and  March  28.  1973.  or  for  faUing  to  accept 
or  refusing  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  such  Act  be- 
tween such  dates,  or  while  liable  for  mill- 

linLt^n'''^^ "."''*"■  ^"^**  Act  has  otherwise 
violated  such  Act  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  such  Act  between  such  dates  shall  be 
released  from  prison  or  other  terms  of  his 
sentence  and  any  remaining  portion  of  pun- 
ishment  shall  be  waived. 

(b)  Any  person   who  has  been  convicted 

Zt^V"T^-  °'  ^^^  ^'''^^-  "»  P'^so"  sen- 
tence or  other  punishment  for  absence  from 

the  Armed  Forces  in  violation  of  the  Uniform 

for?  °' A","^'y  •'"^"'='»  ''«t*^n  Au?mt" 
frn^'  T?  '^'"■''*  2«'  ^^'3.  Shall  be  released 
from  prison  or  other  punishment  and   the 

deZl"r,7  ^°'"°!!  °^  punishment  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  served. 

(c)  Any  person  otherwise  eligible  for  the 
nrTh^'A'J^"  P'-°^ls»°ns  of  subsection  (af 
or  (b)  of  this  section  and  who  is  also  servlne 

fn"!  f  h"  '^"*l"<=e  ^o*-  «n  Offense  not  described 
in  either  such  subsection  shall— 

(1)  be  released  only  from  that  portion  of 
hIL^Tk  !,"f  ^Pe^'flcally  applied  to  the  offense 
described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  as  the  ca-e  mav  be  or 

(2)  upon  petition  to  a  United  States 
^irly  ^l"!"  ""  released  only  from  that 
port  on  of  his  sentence  that  the  Court  deems 
applicable  to  the  offense  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the 
sentence  which  he  is  serving  is  not  spe- 
cifically applied  to  either  offense  described  in 
subsection   (a)   or  (b)   or 

(3)  upon  petition  to  a  United  States 
District  Court,  hi  any  case,  other  than  a 
crime  of  violence  against  another  person  or 
a  crime  against  property,  be  released  from 
his  entire  sentence  If  he  shows  the  Court 
that  the  offense,  other  than  one  described 
in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  was 
reasonably  related  to  the  petitioner's  prhi- 
cipled  objection  to  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  censecutive  sentences, 
the   punishment   imposed   for   offenses    de- 
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scribed  In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
Bcctlon  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  last  in 
order  to  be  served. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  presently  serving  a  term 
of  reconciliation  service  or  preparing  to  per- 
form reconciliation  service,  pursuant  to  the 
Fresidential  ProcLiination  8313,  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1D71  may,  at  his  election, 

(1)  be  released  from  such  service  and  tha 
reiiiainlug  portion  of  service  shall  be  waived 
by  the  United  Stitcs,  aid 

(2)  be  entitled  ta  all  rii^lits  and  privileges 
under  this  Act. 

Src.  5.  (a)  Any  penciins  legal  proceedings 
brought  against  any  person  as  a  result  of 
his  evauing  or  failins  to  register  under  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  between  August 
4.  1964,  and  March  28,  1973  cr  for  evading  cr 
refusing  inducticn  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  under  such  Act  between 
Euch  dates,  or  while  subject  to  induction 
l;ito  military  service  under  such  Act  for  any 
other  alleged  violation  of  such  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  under  such  Act  between  such 
dates  shall  be  dismissed  by  the  United  States, 
and  all  records  and  information  relating 
thereto  shall  be  expunjied  frcm  all  Govern- 
ment agency  C>les. 

(b)  Any  pendiiiu  legal  proceedings,  statu- 
tory or  administrative,  brought  against  any 
person  as  a  result  of  his  absence  from  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
between  August  4,  1964  and  March  28.  1973, 
shall  be  dismissed  by  the  United  States,  and 
all  records  relating  thereto  shall  be  expunged 
from  all  Government  agency  flies. 

(c)  Any  person  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
the  provisions  of  subjection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  who  has  pending  against  him 
criminal  charges  by  the  United  States  for  an 
ollertse  not  described  in  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  and  such  charges  were 
brought  against  him  concurrently  with 
charges  described  in  subrection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  subsection,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
petition  to  a  United  States  District  Court  to 
order  dismissal  of  such  other  charges,  and 
such  charges  shall  be  dismissed,  if  he  shows 
the  Court  that  such  rrimlnal  charges  (other 
than  ones  described  in  subsection  (aj  or  (b) 
of  this  section)  were — 

(1)  reasonably  related  to  such  person's 
principled  objection  to  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and 

(2)  not  the  result  of  an  alleged  crime  of 
violence  against  another  person  cr  an  al- 
leged crime  against  property. 

Sec.  6.  Any  testimony  affidavit,  or  other 
evidence  or  any  argument  used  by  any  indi- 
vidual that  is  presented  to  a  United  States 
District  Court  pursuant  to  sections  3(c)  (2) 
and  (3),  and  5(c)  shall  be  privileged  and 
may  not  be  used  at  any  trial,  hearing,  or 
other  proceeding,  except  in  the  event  of  al- 
leged perjury,  without  the  written  consent  of 
buch  individual. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  has  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  who 
Is  granted  relief  under  section  2(a),  3(b), 
3(c)(3)  or  5  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
granted  an  Honorable  Discharge  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  from  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  any  per- 
son who  has  been  administratively  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  with  an 
other  than  honorable  discharge  for  reasons 
of  absence  from  the  Armed  Forces  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
between  August  4.  1964  and  March  28,  1973, 
shall  be  granted  an  Honorable  Discharge  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Such  Honorable 
Discharge  shall  not  be  coded  or  otherwise 
qualified  to  reveal  the  reasons  for  Its 
i.s.suance. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  denied  any 
civil  right  or  employment  opportunity  be- 
cause of  any  crime  for  which  such  person 
was  charged  convicted  or  alleged  to  have 


-mmltted  and  for  which  relief  was  granted 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  to 
deny  any  person  employment  or  any  civil 
right  be;.uise  of  any  crime  for  which 
such  person  was  charged,  convicted  or  al- 
leged to  have  connnitted  and  for  which  relief 
has  been  gra.   xa  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  pel  ■  vi  who  believes  he  has  been 
denied  any  civii  riglit  cr  employment  oppor- 
tunity becfliise  oi  any  crime  fcr  which  such 
person  was  charged,  convicted,  or  alleged 
to  have  c.mmlLtcd  end  for  which  relief  was 
graiucd  under  this  A-t  shall  have  a  civil 
cai:.sc  of  action  in  District  Coxnt  cf  the 
Ui-.itcd  States  for  dnn-a^cs  in  the  aniouut  of: 

( 1 )   artunl  damages, 

(2»  evemplary  damages  in  an  amount 
treble  the  actual  damages, 

(3)  a:lu-l  lerral  foe^  a   d  court  costs  and 

(4)  9';  Interest  from  the  date  r,f  filing 
the  cause  cf  action. 

Skc.  9.  Any  person  who  has  been  cr nvicted 
of,  charged  with,  alleged  to  have  committed, 
or  who  Is  under  indictment  for  ary  crime  for 
which  relief  is  rranted  under  this  Act,  shall 
have  expunged  from  all  government  agencies 
any  reference  to  such  conviction,  arrest  al- 
legations, charges  or  indictment.  Regulations 
to  accomplish  this  end  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  appropriate  agencies. 

Sec.  10.  All  reference  In  this  Act  to  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  a  reference  to  any  previous  corre- 
sponding law. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  United  States  citizenship 
of  any  former  citiren  who  states  under  oath 
that  he  or  she  renounced  such  citizen<^hlp  or 
who  became  a  n.ituralizcd  citizen  of  a  foreign 
country  between  Augu.st  4,  1965,  and  March 
28.  1973,  solely  cr  partly  because  cf  disap- 
proval of  military  involvement  of  tlie  Urlted 
States  In  Indochina  shall  be  fully  and  uncon- 
ditionally restored  upon  petition  bv  such  In- 
dividual to  any  DLstri.-t  Court  of  the  United 
States  provided  that  he  or  she  re-iounces  clt- 
iiienship  in  such  foreign  country. 

(b)  Any  former  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  makes  a  sworn  statement  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  effect  that  he  renounced  his  citi- 
zenship or  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  a 
foreign  country  between  August  4,  19G5,  and 
March  28,  1973,  solely  or  partly  because  of 
disapproval  of  military  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (22) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalii-alion  Act 
(OU.S.C.  1182(a)  (23)). 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  to  other  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

May  6. 1974. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  You  have  asked  me 
to  comment  on  three  Issues  that  arise  when- 
ever proposals  for  amnesty  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  Vietnam  War  are  put  forward: 
(1)  the  question  of  alternative  service;  (2) 
the  proper  scope  and  coverage  of  such  legis- 
lation; and  (3)  the  desirability  of  case-by- 
case  evaluation,  rather  than  general  deter- 
mination by  legislation  of  the  status  of 
various  persons.  I  shall  take  them  up  In  tbat 
order. 


1.  alternative  service 
The  arguments  generally  made  for  impos- 
ing, at  this  stage  a  requirement  of  alterna- 
tive service,  are  three.  It  can  have  a  deter- 
rent effect  for  the  future,  setting  a  precedent 
that  refusal  to  serve  in,  or  desertion  from 
the  armed  forces,  should  not  be  lightly  un- 
dertaken, and  cannot  be  costless;  second  it 
may  have  a  punitive  effect,  making  the  point 
that  service  v/as  a  legal  obligation  that  eve-i 
for  good  reasons,  should  not  be  given  a  status 
of  acceptabUity;  and  third,  that  even  cou- 
Eclontious  objectors  are  required  to  do  alter- 
nntive  service,  and  draft  resisters  and  de- 
.serters  should  not  be  put  in  a  better  position 
than  CO's. 

I  do  not  find  any  of  these  claims  persua- 
si.e.  As  to  deterrence  for  the  future,  it  Is  a 
virtually  uniformly  held  position  among  ex- 
perts on  tlie  criminal  law  that  for  deterrence 
to  work  It  must  be  swift  and  sure;  that  l.s 
ti'o  sanction  must  be  imposed  quickly  and 
the  nature  of  the  sanction  must  be  clear  and 
cert.in  to  the  person  whose  behavior  is 
sought  to  be  affected  in  future  (and  to 
others  who  may  be  so  tempted).  It  is  also 
undoubted  that  deterrence  works  best  for 
conduct  that  is  rationally  calculating,  and 
works  least  when  the  conduct  is  the  product 
cf  passionate  or  deeply  held  feelings.  Thus 
the  most  deterrable  conduct  is,  for  example 
income  tax  evasion,  and  the  least  deterrable 
is  conduct  like  the  murder  cf  a  spouse  in  the 
he:it  of  anger. 

Taking  there  three  f nndame.ital  principles 
of  detsrrence.  It  is  clear  that  the  conduct 
with  which  amnesty  legislation  proposes  to 
deal  falls  very  far  on  the  non-deterrable  side 
By  their  very  nature,  amnesties  usurlly  come 
considerably  after  the  event,  when  Involve- 
mr>nt  in  the  fighting  has  ended,  and  passions 
have  cooled  on  all  sides.  In  addition,  govern- 
mcnf.s  response  to  claims  for  amnesty  are 
inevitably  tailored  to  the  particular  event 
involved  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  uni- 
form from  one  war  to  another. 

Our  own  history  makes  this  latter  point 
quae  clear.  "American  experience  with  am- 
nesty, from  the  time  of  George  Washington 
has  varied  widely  depending  on  the  moral' 
and  political  goals  sought  to  be  achieved  An 
amnesty  may  be  needed  to  bring  political 
opponents  back  'into  the  fold',  as  was  the 
case  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  may 
be  desired  to  cope  with  laws  that  have  been 
unmanageable,  as  with  the  Whiskey  Rebel- 
Han;  It  may  be  undertaken  during  war-time 
in  a  limited  way,  to  deal  with  inability  to  re- 
cruit and  hold  soldiers,  as  happened  in  our 
early  history.  It  may  be  wanted  only  to  deal 
with  retrospective  efforts  to  untangle  mis- 
takes and  blunders  In  the  conscription  proc- 
ess, as  was  the  case  with  the  Truman  am- 
nesty board. 

And,  of  course,  one  must  expect  congres- 
sional attitudes  toward  amnesty  to  reflect 
feelings  about  the  particular  war  In  ques- 
tion. For  example.  It  is  not  surprising  that  no 
general  amnesty  was  declared  following 
World  War  II,  considering  the  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  attitudes  In  the  nation  to 
that  war.  Similarly,  there  is  no  reason  to 
know  whether,  should  the  problem  arise  in 
the  future,  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  war 
like  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Second  World  War 
or.  the  War  Between  the  States,  each  of 
which  might  quite  properly  call  for  different 
attitudes  toward  those  who  opposed  the  war. 
and  each  of  which  present  very  different 
problems  In  the  broad  political  alms  and  ef- 
fects of  an  amnesty,  depending,  for  example, 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  War  has  divided 
significant  groups  of  citizens. 

I  can  say  from  personal  experience,  having 
talked  with  a  great  many  young  men  who 
were  considering  draft  refusal,  and  with 
many  who  had  refused  or  deserted  (In  Stock- 
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holm  and  Paris,  In  1967),  that  the  question 
of  the  -precedent  law"  of  amnesty  In  the 
United  States  was  never  in  any  discernible 
decree  a  factor  in  their  decisions.  Nor.  In- 
deed, if  it  had  been,  could  I   (or  anyone) 
h.ue  told  them  what  the  appropriate  prece- 
dent was  or  would  be.  Should  one  have  told 
them  to  read  up  on  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  or 
on  the  War  Between  the  States,  or  on  the 
situation  Prance  following  the  AlgeriHii  War? 
One  might  say  that  it  the  United  States 
set  a  precedent  now,  and  determined  to  fol- 
low it,  we  would  have  a  clear  rule  to  which 
future  potential   draft   refusers  might  look. 
But  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  no  such  prece- 
dent could  be  binding,  for  no  Congress  can 
bind  the  future,  nor  would  it  want  to  in  such 
a  complex  situation.  To  get  a  perspective  on 
the  problem,  consider  how  a  Congress  sitting 
In  1840  could  have  set  a  precedent  that  11 
would  have  been  willing  unyieldingly  to  fol- 
low in  1868  or  1872. 

Before    leaving    this    matter,    let    me    re- 
emphasize  that  my  own  experience  with  draft 
resisters  and  deserters  is  unambiguous  in  In- 
dicating   that    the    overwhelming    number^ 
were  people  whose  conduct  was  motivated  by 
very  deeply  held  feelings  as  to  whom  their 
legal  situation  was  not  a  consideration    In- 
deed, I  am  certain  that  tliose  persons  Who 
considered   draft   resijtaiu'e,   but.   who   were 
conscious  of   their  legal   status    (wnd   there 
were  a  number  of  them  who  passed  through 
my  office),  ultimately  resolved  the  problem 
by  going  into   the  service.  That  is   to  say 
without   regard    to    amnesty,    there    were   li 
number  of  people  who  weighed  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  obtaining  CO  status,  of  possibly  fail- 
ing to  obtain  it,  of  having  to  undergo  im- 
mediate prosecution,  of  the  attitudes  of  fam- 
ily and  friends,  and  all  the  immediate  diffi- 
culties of  getting  entangled  with   the  con- 
scription laws.  In  short,  the  weeding  out  or 
deterrence  process  is  governed  by   the  im- 
mediate consequences,  not  by  long"  term  con- 
sideration of  congressional  attitudes.  Those 
with  very  strong  feelings,  strong  enough  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  immediate  .situation   cer- 
tainly were  not  affected  bv  the  prospect  of 
how  the  nation  would  deal  with  them  .some 
years  hence. 

As  a  final  word  on  this  ma  tier  of  strong 
feelings,  and  the  irrelevance  of  amiiesiy  laws 
to  affect  them,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  one 
need  not  sympathize  with,  or  agree  with  the 
nature  of  those  feelings,  to  be  certain  that 
deterrence  through  the  medium  of  amnesty 
laws  will  not  be  effective.  Thus,  whether  one 
thinks  that  some  draft  resisters  responded  to 
deeply  held  moral  feelings,  or  to  simple  but 
powerful  cowardice,  you  can  be  certain  that 
in  either  case  a  reasoned  consideration  of 
future  congressional  legi.slation  would  not 
moderate  their  feelings.  If.  Indeed,  as  may  be 
the  case  with  some  who  oppose  amnesty,  they 
leel  many  draft  resisters  were  merely  afraid 
to  die,  that  Is  the  motion  least  likely  to  be 
affected  by  what  the  Congress  does"  hp  If  a 
dozen  years  after  the  event. 

Of  course,  one  might  take  the  most  ex- 
treme position.  Is  it  possible  that  refusal  to 
«'?f,^  ^,?  amnesty  law.  or  to  enact  an  amnesty 
With  alternative  service,  might  affect  In  the 
fl Tt  \^^  •^on'Juct  of  some  people,  however 
lew/ IS  there  anyone  who  might  be  affected' 
Doubtless  the  answer  to  the  question  put 
thus  is  yes.  It  is  possible,  but  everything  we 
know  about  deterrence  suggests  that  no 
significant  number  of  people  would  be  af- 

r,!!;lK,*."^  "'*'  *"  **=*  °n  **»*«  hypothetical 
possibility  is  to  push  a  problem  of  practical 
Judgment  to  what  has  been  called  a  "drvlv 
logical  extreme."  '^ 

Let  me  now  turn  away  from  the  deterrence 
question  to  the  question  of  alternative  serv- 
„?..'",  ?!"^'"al-  If  alternative  service  Is  not  a 
sJfvL"  -^  ^°^  deterrence  purposes,  might  It 
c«m!  ?"^^  °*^*'"  "-^^"'  purpose?  Here  we 
i^ome   to   a  tempting   misconception.   Why 
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should  young  men  who  did  not  serve  at  their 
country's  call  In  Vietnam  not  be  willing  to 
give  several  years  of  their  lives  to  their  coun- 
try's service  In  civilian  and  useful  work? 

This  formulation  turns  the  proper  ques- 
tion around.  We  are  a  nation  that  does  not 
require  each  young  person  to  be  conscripted 
for  a  lew  years  of  their  lives  to  serve  the 
state  ill  ordinary  times.  Indeed,  we  pride 
ourselve .  on  the  idea  that  this  abse:\ce  of 
general  compulsion  is  an  important  part  of 
our  status  as  a  free  society  of  individuals, 
who.=ie  service  to  the  communicv  should  be 
voluntary,  if  it  Is  to  be  undert'aken.  There 
are  other  .societies  that  pack  up  their  doctors 
and  engineers  and  send  them  off  to  serve  the 
state  wherever  the  state  decider  they  are 
needed.  But  America  lias  ahvavs  taVen  the 
view  that  "the  individual  is  not  the  mere 
creature  of  the  state."  and  that  publij  service 
should  ari.-;e  out  of  a  sen^e  of  duty  that  is 
within  the  individual,  not  as  a  governmen- 
tally  impo-sed  legal  obligation. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  keep 
to  this  position,  and  I'm  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  members  of  Congress  feel  the 
same.  It  is  In  the  context  of  this  tradition 
that  the  requu-ement  of  alternative  service 
should  be  viewed. 

Since  we  do  not  generally  conscript  peo- 
ple to  serve  the  state,  such  c;nscription 
should  be  Justified  by  very  special  circum- 
stances. We  have  conscripted,  reluctantly  in 
time  ol  war  under  the  assumption  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  society  was  threatened 
A  requirement  of  alternative  service  today 
would  not  serve  that  purpose.  Nor.  based 
on  what  I  have  indicated  above,  is  such  a 
requirement  likely  to  be  effective  i-.i  making 
conscription  in  a  potential  future  war  pos- 
sible; that  is,  the  deterrent  aigument  will 
not  hold. 

On  what  basis,  then,  is  imjiosed  alternative 
servi-e    (.so   at   odds    with    Ainerlran    tradi- 
tions)   Justified?  It   is  true  thai.  CO's  bear 
such  a  re.sponsibility  in  time  of  military  con- 
scription, but  that  is  based  presumably  on 
the  same  need  to  preserve  the  society  m  war- 
time a.s  Is  military  conscription  (a  lieed  that 
does  not  now  exist),  and  it  mav  be  justified 
as  a  means  of  iinpo.sinc;  an  Immediate  deter- 
rent   (the  only  kind   that  works i    durhig  a 
tUne  when  men  are  being  conscripted  to  fight 
In   a  war.   I   my.self   would   not  oppose   the 
idea   of    alternative    .service    being    imposed 
during  an  ongoing  war,  and  being  done  con- 
temporaneously  with    it.   for   the   rea.sons   I 
statec"  above  as  to  the  iminediac\   of  deter- 
rent devices  and   the  exceptional  Justifica- 
tion during  wartime  of  departing  from  our 
usual  traditions.  But  that  should  be  the  limit 
of  the  exception,  lest  we  fall  into  the  habit 
of  treating  all  young  people  as  'duty  bound 
to  .serve  the  state.'  a  most  un-American  view 
Finally,  then,  there  Is  only  the  punitive 
argument.  To  impose  alternative  service  now 
Is  to  impose  a  penalty  for  refusal  to  serve 
or  for  desertion.  As  to  this,  I  can  only  say 
that  penal  measures  are  the  very  oppaslte 
of  everything  that  the  concept  of  aimiestv 
means.  Amnesty  is  a  forgetting,  a  putting 
aside  of  old  claims  of  obligation  in  favor  of 
reconciliation.  If  alternative  service  is  im- 
posed  as  a  penalty,   it   will  be   understood 
as  a  penalty,  and  it  will  operate  precisely  in 
opposition   to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
an  amnesty.  So  long  as  we  are  considering 
amnesty  we  must  act  in  the  spirtt  of  am- 
nesty, and  not  in  the  .spirit  of  'penal  servi- 
tude.' 
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unwarranted  (such  as  desertion  under  fire 
or  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
Innocent  people  in  the  name  of  proUsi)  Let 
me  deal  with  each  in  turn. 

Prom  my  experience,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  usual  distinction  between  draft  resist- 
ance and  dsserticn  is  the  produ.n  of  a  f  xci- 
tual  misunderstanding.  Many  people  think  of 
desertion  as  a  more  serious  matter  than  re- 
fusal to  undergo  induction  m  the  first  in- 
stance. 

My  experience  makes  quite  clear  that  gen- 
erally the  difference  is  only  the  product  of 
experience  and  background  of  the  people  hi- 
volved.  ^'ost  draft  resisters  come  out  of  the 
middle  class,  college  student,  urban  groups, 
who  were  aware  of  tho  details  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  protest,  prior  to  the  time  they  were 
called  to  service,  and  were  rather  knowledce- 
able  about  the  Uis-and-outs  of  the  draft  svs- 
tem.  They  t  us  acted  at  a  vcrv  earl  stage- 
they  often  knew  how  draft  boards  would  dial 
with  them,  and  they  may  have  had  easy  ac- 
cess to  another  country  or  have  had  friends 
Who  fled  to  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

Ccnversely.  of  the  dessrters  I  have  Inter- 
viewed, the  great  bulk  were  rural  or  from 
small  towns,  were  less  educated  and  knew 
very  little  about  Vietnam  when  they  entered 
the  service.  Indeed,  they  were  in  many  in- 
stances volunteers.  Their  Information  and 
reaction  to  the  War,  thus  by  the  mere 
chance  of  their  background,  usually  did  not 
come  until  after  they  had  been  Inducted. 
And  thus  they  were  only  Ui  a  position  to  re- 

^P^oM  'j^  l^^''  "^'"^  persuaded  to  respond 
negatively  to  the  War)  by  deserting  from 
the  armed  services. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion  to  make  anv  general 
distinction  between  deserters  and '  resisters 
would  be  to  penalize  those  who,  In  general 
came  from  more  limited  educational  back-' 
ground.s.  or  who  came  from  more  rural  areas 
of  tne  country. 

As  to  the  general  scope  of  amnesty  legisla- 
tion, I  would  urge  that  it  seek  to  define 
nnine,ty  generally,  embracing  both  resisters 
and  deserters.  And  I  would  urge  that  It  em- 
brace only  service  in  the  armed  forces  I 
\ ...uld  unpose  only  one  exception,  for  which 
I  V.  ouia  deny  amnesty,  and  that  is  for  deser- 
tion under  fire.  That  is  conduct  at  a  point  of 
iniminency  of  danger  to  others  at  which  It 
seems  to  ine  too  late  to  undertake  a  decision 
not  to  serve  (Just  as  we  Impose  some  sort  of 
c  ear  and  present  danger'  test  of  imminency 
on  free  speech).  ■' 

Moreover,  I  do  not  think  the  Congress 
Should  at  this  time  try  to  deflne  a  generS 
amnesty  for  all  conduct  that  was  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  opposition  to  the  War  even 
though  that  conduct  may  have  been  other- 
wise criminal.  Some  such  conduct  should 
not  be  excused  even  though  it  may  have  been 
carried  out  under  a  high  sense  of  moral  duty 
h  ri;  """'1','  conduct  would  seem  excusable 
but  here  the  range  of  activity  is  too  broad  to 
be  subject  to  a  general  legislative  act  by  the 
Congre.ss.  I  think  the  first  and  appropriate 
w'l.f..  ^'■'*',^*  *"  unconditional  amnesty 
for  all  those  who  refused  to  be  Induced  into 
the  armed  services,  or  who  deserted  from  the 

n=?^t^*' V'^^"'  °"*  °^  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam War.  I  would  thus  at  this  tune  limit  the 
legtslation  to  refusal  to  put  ones-self  to  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces. 


2.    the     PROPrR     SCOPE     AND     COVtRACE     OF 

amnesty 
Here  the  problem  Is  twofold.  The  first  is 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  distinguish  be- 
tween draft  resisters  and  deserters  from  the 
armed  services.  And  second,  how  one  Is  to 
deal  with  conduct  carried  on  lu  the  name  of 
opposition  to  the  war,  but  that  was  itself 


3.    CASE    BY    CASE    EVALUATION 

The  practical  problem  raised  here,  even  as 
to  service  in  the  armed  forces,  is  that  not  all 
deserters  and  draft  resisters  acted  out  of 
principled  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War 
At  this  point,  the  Congress  Is  faced  with  a 
practical  problem.  To  try  to  untangle  the 
motives  of  many  thousands  of  persons  at  this 
time  is  a  monumental  administrative  task 
and  one  as  to  which  evidence  Is  hard  to 
develop. 

The  example  of  the  Truman  amnesty  Ward 
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Is  not  likely  to  be  very  helpful.  As  you  will 
see  from  the  hearings  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
Subcommittee  of  Feb. -Mar.,  1972,  that  board 
undertook  a  very  limited  task,  dealing  es- 
sentially only  with  cases  of  administrative 
mistakes,  and  with  a  quite  modest  number 
of  cases. 

We  are  faced  here  with  the  conflicts  be- 
tween a  desire  to  do  explicit  Justice  to  each 
particular  individual,  and  the  problem  of 
creating  an  administrative  monster  that  will 
sink  in  a  macs  of  endless  detail,  trying  to  sort 
out  facts  tliat  are  -simply  unavailable. 

I  would  suggest  two  possibilities.  One  is  to 
drnft  a  general  Rinu!:>sty  with  inclu.sive  dates, 
covering  all  tho.se  v.lio  might  have  acted  in 
relation  to  the  War  in  Vietnrun.  This  would, 
of  course,  sweep  very  broadly,  but  I  would 
note  in  this  regard  that  it  is  the  sort  ol'  broad 
approach  taken  by  tlic  French  following  the 
war  in  Algeria  (.-.ee  my  testimony  before  the 
Kennedy  Subcommittee  of  March  1,  1972,  p. 
288) .  If  this  seems  too  broad,  it  might  be 
possible  to  Impose  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  obligation,  within  a  certain  time 
period,  to  object  to  the  amnesty  for  any  cer- 
tain individuals  thus  covered  by  a  broad 
statute,  putting  xipon  them  the  obligation 
to  produce  evidet.ce  why  an  amue.sty  would 
be  inappropriate.  The  legislation  could  re- 
quire them  to  show  that  a  given  act  of  de- 
sertion or  refusal  to  serve  was  not  related  In 
any  way  to  principled  objection  lo  the  War 
In  Vietnam  or  involved  specific  wrongdoing 
that  should  not  be  excused.  Doubtless,  this 
would  be  a  hard  burden  to  carry,  but  if  there 
are  specific  case.--,  where  the  DOD  is  persuaded 
that  an  amnesty  would  be  improper,  and 
they  have  evidence  to  support  that  view, 
they  might  be  permitted  to  bring  that  evi- 
dence forward. 

Such  an  approach,  I  think,  would  vastly 
reduce  the  potential  administrative  burden 
of  taking  on  every  case  at  the  ouUet,  and  yet 
wovild  provide  a  means  to  deal  with  cases 
where  a  showinj;  could  be  made  that  an 
amnesty  would  be  inappropriate.  To  hear 
Euch  cases,  the  legislation  could  set  up  a 
modest  size  hearing  board  of  disinterested 
civilians  with  a  small  investigative  staff. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful. 
With  best  regards, 

Joseph  L.  S.^x, 
Profeaaor  o/  Lair. 

AMNEsriL.s  IN  U.S.  History 

Date,  Issued  by,  persons  affected  and  na- 
ture of  action,  and  time  lapse  from  offense 
to  proclamation  (in  months) : 

July  10,  1795.  Washington,  Whiskey  In- 
surrectionists (several  hundred).  General 
pardon  to  all  who  agreed  to  thereafter  obey 
the  law,  13. 

May  21,  1800,  Adams,  Pennsylvania  In- 
siurrectlonlsts.  Prosecution  of  participants 
ended.  Pardon  not  extend  to  those  Indicted 
or  convicted,  14. 

Oct.  15,  1807,  Jefferson,  Deserters  given  full 
pardon  If  they  surrendered  within  4  months. 

Feb.  7,  1812,  Oct.  8.  1812.  June  14,  1814. 
Madison,  Desert ors — 3  proclamations.  Given 
lull  pardon  if  they  surrendered  within  4 
months. 

Feb.  6,  1815,  Madison,  Pirates  who  fought 
In  War  of  1812  pardoned  of  all  previous  acts 
of  piracy  for  which  any  suits.  Indictments  or 
prosecutions  were  initiated,  60  from  first 
offense;   6  from  final  offense. 

June  12,  1830.  Jackson  (War  Dept.),  De- 
serters, with  provisions:  (1)  those  In  con- 
finement returned  to  duty.  (2)  those  at  large 
luider  sentence  of  death  discharged,  never 
again  to  be  enlisted. 

Feb.  14. 1862,  Lincoln  (War  Dept.) ,  Political 
prisoners  paroled. 

July  17,  1862  (Confiscation  Act),  Congress, 
President  authorized  to  extend  pardon  and 
amnesty  to  rebels. 


March  10,  1863,  Lincoln,  Deserters  restored 
to  regiments  without  punishment,  except  for- 
feiture of  pay  during  absence. 

Dec.  8,  1963,  Lincoln,  Full  pardon  to  all 
implicated  in  or  participating  in  the  "existing 
rebellion"  with  exceptions  and  subject  to 
oath,  24. 

Feb.  26,  1864,  Lincoln  (War  Dept.),  De- 
serters' sentences  mitigated,  some  restored  to 
duty. 

March  2C,  1864,  Lincoln,  Certain  rebels 
clarification  of  Dec.  8,   1863  proclamation). 

March  3,  1865,  Congress,  Desertion  punish- 
ed by  forfeiture  of  citizenships.  President  to 
p.'irdon  all  who  return  within  60  days. 

March  11,  1865,  Lincoln,  Deserters  who  re- 
tu-iied  to  port  in  60  days,  as  required  by 
Congre.';s. 

M.^y  29,  1865,  Johnson,  Certain  rebels  of 
Confederate  States  (qualified),  3C  from  first 
ofrei.~e. 

July  3,  1866,  Johnson  (W.ir  Dept),  De- 
Ferters  returned  to  duty  without  piuii.shment 
except  forfeiture  of  pay. 

Jan.  21,  1867,  Ccngi-es5,  Section  13  of  Con- 
fi.-,cation  Act  (authority  of  President  to  grant 
pardon  and  amnesty)  repealed. 

Sept.  7.  1867,  Johnson,  Rebels — additional 
nmnesty  including  nil  but  certain  olTicers  of 
the  Confederacy  on  condition  of  an  oath. 

July  4,  1868,  Johnson,  Pull  pardon  to  all 
participants  in  "the  late  rebellion"  except 
those  indicted  for  trea.son  or  felony,  84  from 
first  offense. 

Dec.  25,  1868.  John.son,  All  rebels  of  Con- 
federate States  (universal  and  uncondi- 
tional) ,  84  from  fiiat  offense. 

May  23,  1872,  Congress,  Geiieral  Amnesty 
Law  reenf ranch  ised  many  thousands  of 
former  rebels. 

May  24,  1884,  Congress,  Lifted  restrictions 
on  former  rebels  to  allow  jury  du'  y  and  civil 
olSce. 

Jan.  4,  1393,  Harrison.  Mormons— liability 
for  polygamy  amnestied,  132  from  first  of- 
fense; 24  from  last  offense. 

Sept.  25,  1894.  Cleveland,  Monnrns-  -in  ac- 
cord with  above. 

Mirch  1896,  CoT'groRS,  Lifted  re.-itrictlons 
on  former  rebels  to  allow  appointment  to 
military  commissioiis. 

June  8,  1898,  Congress,  Universal  Amnesty 
Act  removed  all  disabilities  against  all  former 
rebels. 

June  4,  1902,  T.  Roosevelt,  Philippine  In- 
surrectlonist-s.  Full  pardon  and  amnesty  to 
all  who  took  an  oath  recognizing  "the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 

June  14,  1917,  Wilson,  5,000  persons  under 
suspended  sentence  because  of  ch.inge  in 
law  (not  war-related). 

Aug.  21,  1917,  Wilson,  Clarification  of  June 
14, 1917  proclamation. 

March  5,  1924.  Coolidge,  More  than  100 
deserters — as  to  loss  of  citizenship  for  those 
deserting  since  W.W.  I  armLstice,  up  to  72. 
Dec.  23,  1933,  F.  Roosevelt,  1,500  convicted 
of  having  violated  espionage  or  draft  laws 
(W.W.  I)  who  had  completed  their  sentences, 
up  to  192. 

Dec  24,  1945,  Truman,  Several  thousand 
ex-convicts  who  had  served  in  W.W.  II  for 
at  least  one  year.  (Proclamation  2676,  Fed- 
eral Register,  p.  15409.) 

Dec.  23,  1947,  Truman,  1,523  individual 
pardons  for  draft  evasion  in  W.W.  n,  based 
on  recommendations  of  President's  Amnesty 
Board. 

Dec.  24,  1952,  Truman,  Ex-couvicls  who 
served  in  armed  forces  not  less  than  1  year 
after  June  25,  1950. 

Dec.  24,  1952,  Truman,  All  persons  con- 
victed for  having  deserted  between  Aug.  15, 
1945  and  June  25.  1950. 


cari-y  out  an  intensified  forest  improve- 
ment program  in  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Kansas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  which  provides  authorization 
for  projects  using  public  service  em- 
ployees to  control  the  mountain  pine 
fceotles  and  other  forest  stand  improve- 
ment work  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  and  other  areas  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of 
t'le  Forest  Sei-vice.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  work  program  for  1,000  people  for 
2  years. 


By  Mr.  ABOXJREZK: 
S.  1146.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  individuals  to 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  ib) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to 
place  limitations  on  the  use  of  nonexcess 
local  currencies  and  excess  local  curren- 
cies by  Members  and  committee  employ- 
ees traveling  in  a  foreign  country.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  authorizes  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  committee  employees  to 
receive  U.S.-owned  local  currencies  in  an 
amount  up  to  $75  per  day  for  their  ex- 
penses while  traveling  overseas.  This 
travel  allowance  is  available  even  though 
tliese  individuals'  expenses  may  have  al- 
ready been  provided  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, a  foreign  government,  private  or- 
ganization, or  some  other  group.  Gen- 
erally, U.S.-ov,ned  local  currencies  are 
derived  from  international  agreements 
tlie  United  States  has  with  foreign  coun- 
tries such  as  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  loans  to  be  repaid  in  foreign 
currency. 

I  do  not  advocate  foreign  governments 
or  others  paying  the  expenses  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  committee  employ- 
ees in  an  effort  to  unduly  influence  our 
decisions,  especially  in  the  foreign  aid 
area.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
for  these  individuals  to  draw  against 
our  local  currencies  in  foreign  countries 
for  travel  if  their  expenses  are  otherwise 
being  paid. 

Our  local  currencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  addition  to  being  used  for  con- 
gressional travel,  are  used  for  our  Gov- 
ernment's needs  such  as  embassy  opera- 
tions. The  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
our  Government  are  of  two  types.  Excess 
local  currencies  are  those  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  are 
sufficient  to  more  than  cover  our  Gov- 
ernment's needs  for  2  years.  Nonexcess 
local  currencies  are  those  of  other  coiui- 
tries  in  which  such  an  excess  does  not 
exist.  At  the  present,  there  are  only 
seven  countries  in  which  we  have  excess 
local  currencies.  As  I  understand  it,  con- 
gressional travel  is  given  priority  for  the 
use  of  local  currencies,  requiring  the  U.S. 
Government  to  purchase  additional 
needed  currencies  in  nonexcess  currency 
countries  with  U.S.  dollai-s.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  situations  where  Members 
of  Congress  and  committee  employees 
di'aw  against  local  currencies,  when  theii* 
expenses  have  already  been  paid,  not 
only  is  there  a  waste  and  abuse  of  local 
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ciurencies,  but  our  Government  in  many 
cases  has  to  incur  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing additional  local  currencies.  This 
practice  will  eventually  subject  our  Mem- 
bers and  others  to  the  criticism  that 
pockets  are  being  lined  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  Certainly,  any  double  allowance 
of  travel  expenses  is  not  a  practice  which 
would  insure  the  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens in  their  elected  representatives.  In 
addition,  the  inflation  which  we  are  ex- 
periencing makes  it  imperative  that  we 
stop  all  imnecessary  spending.  I  beUeve 
that  it  is  time  to  stop  throwing  money 
away,  and  that  it  is  time  to  stop  ques- 
tionable practices  that  reflect  on  the  in- 
tegi'ity  of  the  Congress. 

I  realize  that  reports  are  presently  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  committee  chair- 
men and,  additionally,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  or  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reflect  Justification 
for  the  use  of  local  currencies  for  con- 
gressional travel  expenses.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  these  reports  offer  adequate 
protection  against  excessive  expenditures 
for  such  travel.  An  amendment  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies for  congressional  travel  is  needed. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
which  would  amend  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  our  local  currencies  In 
foreign  countries  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Congressmen  and  committee  employees 
when  these  expenses  have  othei-wise  been 
paid.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit any  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress from  being  used  for  authorized 
travel  if  excess  local  currencies  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  These  excess  local 
currencies  have  accumulated  to  our 
credit  and  should  be  used  before  we 
spend  any  U.S.  dollars  for  these  travel 
expenses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  request 
my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill  favorable 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  No  non-excess  local  currencies  or  ex- 
cess local  currencies  may  be  made  avaUable 
to  any  such  Member  or  committee  employee 
for  local  currency  expenses  In  any  foreign 
country  U  funds  are  made  avaUable  for  such 
purpose  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, any  foreign  government,  or  any  pri- 
vate source." 

"(d)  No  fxmds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress may  be  made  avaUable  for  such  pur- 
pose in  any  foreign  country  if  fimds  are 
made  avaUable  for  such  purpose  from  any 
foreign  government  or  private  source  or  If 
excess  local  currencies  are  available  for  the 
payment  of  such  expenses." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S  1149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
lueis  and  energy  conservation  policy,  to 
establish  a  national  energy  conservation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
len-ed,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; then  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Houshig,  and  Urban  Affairs,  Com- 
merce. Finance,  Government  Operations, 
and  Public  Works  for  not  to  exceed  60 
days;  if  and  when  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

NATIONAL    ENERGY    CONSERVATION    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  for  myself  and 
Senator  Jackson.  While  several  Senate 
committees  are  actively  working  on  a 
variety  of  energy  proposals,  this  is  a  com- 
prehensive measure  aimed  at  reducing 
oiu-  energy  and  oil  shortage  through 
tough  conservation  measures.  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  this  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lem— the  appalling  waste  of  energy — and 
presents  realistic  policies  that  will  cut  the 
waste  out  of  our  economic  system  and  life 
style.  The  changes  proposed  in  this  act 
will  not  be  easy,  but  they  are  essential 
and  they  make  good  sense. 

This  energy  consei-vation  program  Is 
fundamental  to  carrying  out  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  energy  program. 
There  are  other  important  components  to 
our  program,  which  I  will  elaborate  on  In 
a  moment,  but  a  tough,  mandatory  con- 
servation program  is  central  to  a  sensible, 
workable  energy  policy  because  it  has  the 
following  advantages. 

First,  we  waste  far  too  much  energy. 
At  the  present  time,  we  use  40  percent 
more  energy  per  capita  than  West  Ger- 
many, and  yet  they  have  a  higher  per 
capita  standard  of  living.  Obviously, 
there  is  room  for  tremendous  energy  and 
oil  savings  through  conservation. 

Second,  the  substantial  energy  savings 
from  the  conservation  program  I  am  of- 
fering today  will  move  the  Nation  In  a 
rapid  and  responsible  maimer  toward 
self-suflaciency  in  oil.  At  the  present 
time,  we  import  35  percent  of  our  oil 
from  abroad.  This  program  will  reduce 
our  immediate  reliance  on  oil  imports  by 
the  equivalent  of  500,000  barrels  per 
day  the  first  year,  and  by  the  equiv- 
alent of  10  million  barrels  per  day  by 

Third,  we  can  obtain  these  energy  and 
oil  savings  without  throwhig  the  econ- 
omy Into  a  tailspin  and  needlessly  pun- 
ishing the  American  people.  Let  us  face 
it,  we  are  now  in  the  worst  economic 
slump  since  the  Great  Depression  and 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  end  in  sight.  Yet  the 
administration's  energy  proposals  would 
make  this  problem  much  worse  by  In- 
creasing the  price  of  oil  as  much  as  It 
was  increased  during  ttie  infamous  Arab 
oil  embargo.  The  conservation  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  save  both  oil 
and  jobs  by  gradually  eliminating  the 
waste  from  our  system  without  fiuther 
endangering  the  economy. 

Finally,  this  conservation  approach 
realistically  recognizes  that  tlie  energy 
crisis  is  a  long-term  problem  that  we 
must  diligently  work  on  this  year,  next 
year,  and  for  the  next  decade.  There  are 
no  quick-fix  solutions. 

We  must  develop  more  energy -efficient 
cars  and  appliances.  We  must  build 
houses  and  factories  that  are  better  In- 
sulated and  have  more  eflBcient  heating 


systems  and  equipment.  Yes,  we  can 
move  ahead  toward  these  goals  imme- 
diately, but  their  full  achievement  takes 
careful  study  and  planning  and  we  must 
recognize  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the 
energy  problem. 

Ml-.  Pi-esldent,  the  benefits  from  a 
tough  conservation  program  of  the  kind 
I  propose  are  very  clear.  The  case  for 
such  a  progi-am  becomes  even  more  com- 
peUing  when  compared  with  the  extreme 
energy  measures  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  describing  the  details  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1975,  let  me  place  my  energy  conserva- 
tion proposals  in  perspective  by  compar- 
ing them  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
markedly  Inadequate  economic  and  en- 
ergy package.  In  it,  they  badly  confuse 
priorities  and  would  impose  debilitating 
and  depressant  energy  proposals  on  our 
staggering  economy.  They  give  energy 
policy— which  requires  longrun  solu- 
tions— equal  emphasis  with  economic  re- 
covery policies.  Frankly,  the  recessionary 
energy  proposals  overshadow  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  economic  recovery 
efforts.  In  fact,  by  the  admission  of  his 
own  advisers,  the  President's  energy- 
economic  program  will  leave  us  with 
about  8  percent  unemplojonent  in  1976, 
and  at  least  6.5  million  men  and  women 
out  of  work  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
decade.  It  Is  frightening,  and  we  shall 
not  support  It. 

The  Congress  Is  now  responding  to  Mr. 
Ford.  Loudly  and  clearly  It  Is  saying, 
"First  things  first."  We  wiU  deal  with  the 
need  for  energy  Independence  promptly. 
But,  we  will  deal  with  soaring  unemploy- 
ment first.  We  will  cut  taxes  the  $30  bil- 
lion or  more  necessary  to  turn  the  econ- 
omy around.  We  will  also  enact  new 
programs  to  stimulate  housing,  acceler- 
ate public  works,  and  Increase  public 
service  jobs.  Finally,  we  will  put  pressure 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  expand  the 
money  supply  and  lower  Interest  rates. 

Only  when  people  are  back  to  work: 
only  when  our  factories  are  once  again 
producing  near  their  capacity;  only 
when — In  short — our  economy  Is  well  on 
the  road  to  recovery,  should  we  consider 
Imposing  more  stringent  energy  conser- 
vation rules  or  regulations. 

First  things  first. 

For  that  reason,  the  energy  conserva- 
tion package  I  propose  now  Is  structured 
to  Impact  only  gradually  on  our  economy. 
In  this,  Mr.  President,  we  are  following 
the  lead  of  feany  of  our  most  prominent 
economists.  There  is  now  an  amazing 
degree  of  unanimity  in  that  profession 
that  policies  to  drastically  slash  energy 
consumption  should  be  delayed  while  we 
deal  with  our  great  recession. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  energy 
conservation  package  will  significantly 
reduce  oil  Imports  this  year  and  next 
year  and  It  will  effectively  eliminate  our 
dependence  on  Arab  oil  Imports  by  1985, 
just  as  the  administration  proposed  to 
do.  However.  It  will  do  so  In  a  manner 
that  will  not  cost  thousands  of  workers 
their  jobs  and  retard  economic  recovei-y. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  National  Energy  Conservation  Act 
uses  a  mix  of  voluntary  incentives  and 
mandatory  standards  to  stimulate  energy 
conservation  in  all  three  major  energy 
consuming  economic  sectors — transpor- 
tation, residential-commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial-utiUti.r.  Sizable  immediate  sav- 
ings are  achieved  primarily  through, 
mandatory  energy  conservation,  techno- 
logical sharing  by  industry,  and  by  tax 
incentives  designed  to  encourage  home 
insulation  and  the  purchase  of  efficient 
autos.  At  the  same  time,  permanent  re- 
ductions in  American  energy  consump- 
tion are  set  in  motion  by  mandatoiy 
standards  covering  buildings,  autos.  ap- 
pliances, lights  and  industrial  equipment, 
and  processes. 

Through  tl.:  imposition  of  mandatory 
energy  efficiency  standards,  the  major 
long-term  burden  of  energy  conservation 
is  placed  on  American  technology  and 
innovation.  Technology  and  innovation, 
in  fact,  are  the  keys  to  this  program  of 
energy  conservation.  The  free  enterprise 
system  is  challenged  to  develop  effective 
autos.  appliances,  and  machines  that 
save  energy.  American  know-how  Is 
taxed — not  American  consumers.  To  as- 
sist development  of  this  necessary,  new 
technology,  almost  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars is  authorized  over  4  years  in  loans, 
and  $300  million  annually  in  grants  for 
research  on  energy  conserving  vehicles, 
appliances,  and  machinery. 

These  expenditures  are  an  investment, 
a  front-end  investment,  that  will  yield 
benefits  in  new  technology  and  oil  sav- 
ings exceeding  that  possible  from  the 
administration's  proposals. 

In  1977.  energy  conservation  from  my 
proposals  will  exceed  results  from  the 
administration's  proposals — and  save  the 
equivalent  of  over  S'a  million  barrels  of 
imported  oil  daily.  And  by  1985,  savings 
will  exceed  the  administration's  energy 
savings  by  5  million  barrels  per  day. 

These  savings  come  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources.  In  transportation,  a  manda- 
tory long-tenn  fuel  economy  standard 
for  autos  begirming  in  1977  and  rising 
to  24  miles  per  gallon  in  1984.  Tliis  is  re- 
inforced by  voluntary  short-term  cash 
rebates  for  buying  energy-efficient  cars. 

Under  this  bill,  our  State  governments 
will  play  a  major  role  in  achieving  energy 
savings  from  buildings.  They  are  urged 
to  adopt  stringent  energy  efficient  build- 
ing codes  and  will  administer  a  $250 
million  grant  program  for  home  insula- 
tion. For  families  with  incomes  exceeding 
$12,000  annually  who  are  ineligible  for 
these  grants,  a  temporary  25-percent 
Federal  tax  credit  for  insulation  is  made 
available.  These  tax  credits  may  cost  as 
much  as  $2.5  billion  in  lost  revenues 
aimually  for  4  years;  yet,  this  expendi- 
ture is  well  spent.  By  1980,  we  will  have 
insulated  over  15  million  homes  as  a 
direct  result,  and  that  Investment  will 
still  be  paying  off  in  1990.  In  fact,  by 
1990,  we  will  have  saved  close  to  $75 
billion  on  our  oil  and  gas  bill  as  a  result  of 
these  tax  credits  for  home  insulation. 
That  is  not  a  bad  return  on  investment 
by  any  standard. 


The  administration  is  fond  of  calling 
for  sacrifice  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence. Well,  my  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  calls  for  sacrifice,  too,  but 
not  from  consumers.  It  calls  for  long 
houi-s  at  our  universities,  at  our  labora- 
tories, and  at  our  research  centers.  It 
calls  for  new  solar  energy  devices,  for 
new  lighting  systems,  for  new  types  of 
auto  engines,  and  for  new  industrial  ma- 
chines. It  calls  for  our  engineers,  our 
scientists,  and  American  industry  to  in- 
novate, to  develop  more  efficient  appli- 
ances, hghts,  and  industrial  equipment 
and  proces.ses. 

In  the  residenti?il  and  commercial 
.sectors,  this  innovation  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  mandatory  standards  which 
complement  energy  savings  from  build- 
ing insulation.  But  in  the  industrial  and 
utility  sectors,  innovation  and  manda- 
tory standards  form  the  foundation  for 
energy  savings. 

Immediate  savings  in  1975  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector  will  result  from  a  crash 
energy  conservation  information  sharing 
program  by  private  firms.  Surprisingly, 
that  is  the  most  productive  specific  single 
step  we  can  take  at  this  time.  It  will 
yield  savings  of  some  170,000  barrels  of 
oil  daily. 

By  1985,  my  proposals  will  have  ef- 
fected a  fundamental  shift  in  the  way 
we  use  energy.  The  shift,  however,  will 
be  more  in  the  type  of  machines  and 
device  we  use  than  in  our  hfestyle.s — 
although  these  too  will  undergo  a  basic 
change.  We  will  be  saving  more  energy 
than  possible  with  the  administration's 
proposals  without  either  higher  prices, 
higher  energy  taxes,  or  higher  unemploy- 
ment. 

By  the  end  of  1975.  largely  due  to  the 
immediate  impact  of  higher  fuel  prices, 
the  administration  s  proposals  will  save 
some  730,000  barrels  of  oil  daily— 33  per- 
cent more  than  my  proposals.  By  1977, 
however,  largely  due  to  mandatory 
standards  for  appliances  and  industrial 
equipment  coming  online  my  proposals 
will  save  over  600.000  barrels  of  oil 
more  than  that  achievable  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  which  includes 
an  enormous  price  increase. 

And  by  1985,  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Act — by  permanently  altering 
our  technology  our  techniques  of  energy 
use— will  be  saving  the  equivalent  of  10 
million  barrels  of  oil  daily— double  the 
savings  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975,  which  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  Senator 
Jackson,  warrants  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  committees  to 
which  it  has  been  referred.  We  believe 
that  it  represents  the  balanced  approach 
to  our  continuing  energy  crisis  that  Is 
essential  in  this  time  of  deepening  eco- 
nomic recession.  It  is  not  the  full  answer 
to  this  problem,  but  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  solution. 

A  number  of  additional  important  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Mie  conservation  program  in  order  to 


have  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
effort.  These  include  a  vigorous  supply 
expansion  program,  the  creation  of  a 
National  Energy  Production  Board,  an 
emergency  energy  supply  and  storage 
program,  and  emergency  authorities  for 
allocation  and  rationing  in  the  case  of 
another  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  .section-by-section  analysis  of 
tlie  National  Energy  Conservation  Act, 
and  a  t.abl3  comparing  the  energy  sav- 
ings under  the  administration's  proposal 
and  my  proposal,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    Nationai,    Energy    Conservation    Atr 

OF    1975    Sectic'N-by-Section    Analysis 


Findings.  Purpose  and  Policy.  Establishes 
a  national  policy  of  reducing  the  domestic 
energy  growth  rate  to  2  percent  from  the 
historic  3.4  percent,  and  of  reducing  Federal 
Government  non-renewable  fuel  consump- 
tion by  21i  percent  between   1974  and  1980. 


Transportation  Studies.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  report  to  Congress  on 
the  energy  conservation  potential  of  lower 
.speed  limits,  the  integration  of  regional 
transportation  modes  and  revision  of  Fed- 
eral trau.sportation  regulations. 

TITLE      III 

Tax  credit.^  for  thermal  retrofit  of  struc- 
tures with  in.sulation,  for  installation  of 
solar  energy  space  heating  and  electric  gen- 
eration devices,  and  for  installation  of  coal- 
fired  boilers  in  place  of  oil  or  gas-fired 
boiler.-: — 

a.  All  homeowners  av.d  renters  are  elii?i- 
ble  for  a  25  percent  tax  credit  with  a  $500 
ceiling  for  relrofiting  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1979. 

b.  Commercial  and  indu.strlal  firms  are  eli- 
gible for  a  15  percent  tax  credit  with  a  $2,500 
ceiling,  to  expire  on  June  30,  1979. 

c.  A  25  percent  credit  Is  provided  for  in- 
stallation of  solar  energy  devices  with  a 
$1000  ceiling,  to  expire  on  June  30,  1979. 

d.  A  15  percent  tax  credit  is  provided  for 
two  years  for  replacement  of  oil  or  gas-fired 
boilers  with  coal-fired  boilers,  with  a  $1.5 
million  ceiling  per  industrial,  commercial  or 
utilitv  conversion,  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1977. 

TITLE    IV 

Thermal  building  standards  and  .structure 
insulation  federal  grants — 

a.  Thermal  standards  applicable  for  all 
federally-assisted  housing  are  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
within  12  months.  States  and  Localities  can 
voluntarily   adopt  these  standards. 

b.  Federal  grants  totaling  $250  million 
annually  through  Fiscal  Year  1979  are  avail- 
able for  distribution  by  States  for  the  ac- 
quisition by  families  or  Individuals  of  resi- 
dential insulation  materials.  The  grants  shall 
vary  inversely  with  income  and  are  available 
to  families  with  annual  incomes  of  $12,000 
or  less,  and  individuals  with  income  of  $10,- 
000  or  less. 

TITLE    V 

Truth  in  energy  for  appliances  and  space 
conditioning  systems — 

All  appliances  and  space  conditioning  sys- 
tems must  carry  labels  .specifying  annual 
operating  costs  within  two  years.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  also  maintain 
a  requirement  that  all  appliance  advertising 
contain  annual  operating  cost  data. 
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Energy  efficiency  research  and  mandatory 
standards  lor  appliances  and  space  condl- 
tioning  systems — 

a.  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  shall  conduct  research  on 
e/.ergy  efltclent  appliances,  lights,  space  con- 
ditioning and  solar  devices. 

b.  The  Federal  Energy  Administration  In 
cooperation  with  private  industry  shall  de- 
velop and  within  12  months  issue  minimum 
energy  efficient  standards  for  all  appliances, 
lights,  and  space  conditioning  systems.  These 
standards  will  be  monitored  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

c.  The  Federal  Energy  Administration  will 
explicitly  Initiate  a  program  to  discourage 
the  use  of  electric  resistance  heating  in  favor 
of  heat  pumps  or  solar  devices. 

TITLE  vn 

Federal  Energy  Conserving  Building  and 
Procuremei-t  Policies — 

The  design  of  and  equipment  purchased 
for  federal  structures  shall  be  designed  to 
conserve  energy.  A  life-cycle  cost  analysis 
must  be  performed  on  all  such  structures. 

TITLE   VIII 

Industrial  and  Utility  Energy  Conserva- 
tion— 

a.  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  shall  develop  mandatory  en- 
ergy efficient  standards  for,  and  conduct  re- 
search on.  Industrial  equipment  and  proc- 


b.  The  2000  largest  domestic  firms  shall 
annually  report  to  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration on  their  energy  conservatloa 
programs,  devices  and  processes. 

c.  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall 
seek  to  replace  natural  gas  or  oU  fired  boilers 
with  solar  devices,  as  well  as  coal-fired 
boilers. 

d.  The  Energy  Research  and  Dev3lopment 
Administration  shall  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  conduct  research  or  solid  waste 
recycling  systems  designed  to  produce  boUer 
fuel.  It  will  also  fund  demonstration  systems. 
Loans  with  a  10  year  maturity  shall  be  made 
available  to  public  and  private  organizations 
for  the  construction  of  solid  waste  recycling 
systems. 

e.  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  shall  conduct  research  and 
fund  demonstration  projects  to  promote 
energy  conservation  by  utilities  and  the  use 
of  individual  residential  solar  electricity 
generation  devices. 

f.  Petroleum  and  natural  gas-fired  utilities 
must  report  to  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration a  time-table  for  conversion  to  coal. 

g.  Utilities  regulated  by"  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  must  submit  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  energy  conservation 
rate  structures  and  other  devices  which  may 
reduce  electricity  demand. 

TITLE    IX 

65  Miles-Per-Hour  Speed  Limit — 

a.  State  Governors  are  urged  to  enforce  the 
55  mph  speed  limit  and  to  encourage  com- 
pliance with  an  advertising  campaign  stress- 
ing voluntary  motorist  compliance. 

b.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  massive  advertising  cam- 
paign to  encourage  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  55  mph  speed  limit. 

TITLE    X 

Mass  Transportation  Demonstration 
Projects— 

To  encourage  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  mass  transportation  systems,  funding 
18  doubled  for  low  and  free-fare  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  extended  through  June, 

TITLE  XI 

Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Standards  and 
Rebates — 


a.  To  encourage  the  production  of  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles  and  light  trucks,  man- 
datory fuel  economy  standards  are  to  be  Im- 
posed, on  a  fieet  sales  weighted  average  basis, 
on  such  vehicles  beginning  with  the  1978 
model  year.  These  standards  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Minimum  standards  include  18  miles-per- 
gallon  (mpg)  for  model  year  1978,  20  mpg  for 
model  year  1980,  22  mpg  for  model  year  1982 
and  24  mpg  for  model  year  1984. 

ta.  Fuel  economy  test  results  must  be  dis- 
played on  all  vehicles  within  90  days.  These 
results  must  also  acompany  all  vehicle 
advertlslrg. 

c.  Cash  rebates  of  $150  for  vehicles  achiev- 
ing 18  to  20  miles/gallon  and  $300  In  excess 
of  20  miles/gallon  are  provided  Immediately 
to  expire  In  August,  1977.  A  variable  surtax 
on  vehicles  achieving  less  than  the  annual 
fuel  economy  average  will  be  imposed 
through  August  1977.  The  surtax  will  not 
exceed  $300  and  will  vary  Inversely  with  fuel 
economy. 

TITLE    XII 

Automobile  Research  and  Development — 

a.  The  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  shall  conduct  research  on 
advanced  energy  efficient  engines  and  vehi- 
cles leading  to  the  production  of  prototype 
advanced  automobiles. 

b.  The  Federal  Government  shall  purchase 
advanced  engines  automobiles  If  possible  to 
comprise  10  percent  of  Its  model  1978  fleet. 
This  share  shall  rise  to  comprise  90  percent 
of  the  1984  fleet  purchases. 

Aitthorizations  or  Revenue  Loss  Undeb  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Act  op 
1975 

title  m 
Insulation,  coal-conversion  and  solar  de- 
vices tax  credits.  Maximum  tax  credit  loss 
annually — 

(a)  Residential:  $500x4  mlllion  =  $2  bil- 
lion annually. 

(b)  Commercial  Industrial:  $2,500X250,- 
000  =  $425  mUllon  annuaUy. 

(c)  Solar  devices:  $1,000x100,000 =$100 
million  annually. 

(d)  Coal  conversion:  $.5  million x 63  =  $33 
million  annually. 

title  IV 

Thermal  building  standards  and  Insulation 
grants. 

(a)  Standards:  $5  million  for  each  FY  1976 
and  1977. 

(b)  Grants:  $250  mUllon  for  each  FY  1976 
through  1979. 

title  V 
Truth  In  Energy.  $2  million  for  each  FY 
1976  through  1979. 

title  VI 
Energy  Efficiency  Research  and  Standards 
for  appliances — 

(a)  Research:  $5  million  In  loan  guaran- 
tees, plus  $15  million  In  grants  for  each  FY 
1976  through  1979. 

(b)  Standards:  $2  million  for  each  FY 
1976  through  1979. 

(c)  Heat  Pumps  and  Solar  Devices:  $10 
million  for  each  FY  1976  through  1979. 

title  vm 

Industrial  and  Utility  Energy  Conserva- 
tion— 

(a)  Research:  $200  million  in  loan  guar- 
antees, and  $100  minion  in  grants  for  each 
FY  1976  through  1979. 

(b)  Reports:  $200,000  for  each  FY  1976 
through  1979. 

<c)  Standards:  $2  million  for  each  FY  1978 
through  1979. 

(d)  Solid  Waste. 

(1)  Technical  Assistance  and  Demonstra- 
tion Grants:  $5  million  for  eacH  PT  1976 
through  1979. 


(2)  Research:  $1S  mUUon  for  each  FY 
1976  through  1979. 

(3)  Loans:  $40  million  for  each  FY  1976 
through  1979. 

(e)    Utility  Research   and   Reports:    $25.2 
million  for  each  FY  1976  through  1979. 
title  X 

Mass  Transit  Demonstration  Projects.  $20 
million  for  FY  1975  and  $40  miUion  for  each 
FY  1976  through  1979. 

TTTUE   XI 

Automobile  fuel  economy  standards  and 
rebate-surtax — 

(a)  Standards:  $2  million  for  each  FY 
1976  through  1979. 

(b)  Rebate-surtax:  The  surtax  will  be  de- 
signed to  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
rebates. 

TITLE   xn 

Automobile  Research  and  Development: 
$200  million  In  loan  guarantees,  and  $60 
mUlion  for  each  FY  1976  through  1979. 

TITLE    XIV 

66  Mlles-Per-Hour  Speed  Umlt:  $60  mU- 
lion for  FY  1976. 


TABtE  l.-ENERGY  CONSERVATION  SUMMARY  SENATOR 
HUMPHREYS  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 
ACT 

|ln  millions  of  barrets  of  oil  per  day  equivalenti 


Energy  savings 


197S  1977  1980   1985 


ECONOMIC  SECTOR 

Industrial-utility: 

Humphrey 17  1.61  3.04  5.56 

Administretion 16  .92  l  24  1  66 

Residential-commercial: 

Humphrey 16  1.52  2.37  2.94 

Administration 30  1.32  2  01  2.47 

Transpoitation: 

Humphrey 13  .47  1.06  2.00 

Administrition 27  .74  1.28  1.80 

Total  savings: 

Humphrey 46  3.M  6.47  10.50 

Administration 73  2.98  4.b3  5.93 

INDUSTRIAL-UTIUTY  SECTOR 

Industrial  energy  conservation: 
Research  and  prototype  devel- 
opment: Humphrey  > 08     .21     ".41 

Industry    reports:    Humphrey 

(mcndatory)i 17     .41     .49     1.07 

Mandatory    efficiency    stand- 

ards:  Humphrey  1 66    1.32     tiZ 

liidustiial-utility  tax  credit: 

Humphrey* 33     .66      1.11 

Administration' 33     .66      l.U 

Price  disincentives,  industrial-util- 
ity: Administration' 16     .59     .58       .55 

Solid  waste  recycling:  Humphrey) .07     .14       .30 

Utility  energy  conservation  research 

and  rate  redesign:  Humphrey  * .06      .22       .45 

Total,  industrial-utility  sector: 

Humphrey .    .17    J.61    3.04      5.56 

Administration ..    .16     .92    1.24      1.66 

RESIDEMTIAL-COMMERCIAL 
SECTOR 

Structural  retrofit: 

Humphrey' 14      .61      .94       .94 

Administration* .14     ,61     .94       .94 

Commercial  retrofit:  Humphrey'...     .02     .10     .25       I25 

Price    disincentives:    Administra- 
tion'  16     .59     .58       .55 

Thermal  building  standards: 

Humphrey  (voluntary)' .06     .12       ,24 

Administration  (mandatory)..........    .12     ,24       .4$ 

Appliance  standards: 

Humphrey  (mandatory) »..  ........    ,40     .70      LIS 

Administration  (voluntary)  » .    ,25       ,50 

Water  heater  standards:  Humphrey 
(mandatory)' 27     .24       .20 

Lighting    design    and    standards: 
Humphrey  (mandatory)  •« .06     ,12       .1$ 

Total,  residential-coromefcial  $6C> 
tor: 

Humphrey 16    1,52   2.37     Z.M 

Administration „    .30    L32   2.01     2,47 


^^^^                                          CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  March  11,  1975 

'Tui^Pu^l^\'V.Xri^^Z'^^^^  did  not  hear  this.  As  I  have  indicated  be-  ,  reduction  and  distribution,  both  here 

*?°  TH^*°*i"^'"''*^'°'*'S  ^"^"''^  INDEPEMOENCE  ^ore.  When  there  is  a  time  limit  on  re-  and  abroad.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  mov^ 

ACT-^Cont.nu.d  fP'l'lt «  ^^^'  ^  "^"t  tp  be  Very  sure  toward  a  solution  of  the  hunger  proWem 

*""  'h's  has  been  cleared  all  the  way  it  is  essential  that  awareness  not  be  Der ' 

En«rgysa»inp  around.  mitted  to  fade. 

107S  1977   1980    1985  Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  cleared  To  help  call  attention  to  this  critical 

■ '^'th  ,^1rf    •;  Fannin.  The  primary  re-  area.  I   im   introducing  today  a  joint 

TRANSPORTATION  SECTOR  sponsiwiity  IS  With  the  Committee  on  resolution  designating  April  17,  1975  as 

„  .,    .   ,   ,   ,              ,   ^  ^"^f i"""  ^"*^  ^'^^^^^  Affairs.  I  cleared  it  National  Food  Day-a  day  of  awareness 

lijht  vehicle  fuel  economy  stand-  With  him                                                                              o^/i   r>r.n^^ ♦!,„*„    j   •                "^^iciica 

aris;  i^V^  Adtct^txt  -r -u  *  j        ^^               .  md  action  on  the  food  issue.  Congrcss- 

Humphrey  (mandatory)  11 60    1.50  Mr.  UrKiM' IN.  ■■.  hat  does  the  request  man  Ben  Rosenthal  of  New  York  is  in 

En,orreS'^fs^"a";"?Vour  --■ 'T^JACKSON    Th.  ,-., ..«.      •      ,  t^'^ducing  an  identical  resolution  in  the 

speed  limit:  Mr    JACKSON.  The  request,  simply  House.   Twenty-eight   Members   of  the 

Humphreys    05    .14    .14     .15  Stated,  IS  that  the  bill  go  to  the  Com-  s°nate  and  42  Mpn-bpr'?  of  thP  HrMica 

Pr.ce'^Srrnd-disincen.iV..:-   ••«    ""    ""     ''^  miUeeon  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  ha^e  ahe  dv^'oined  with  I's  afco^r^^^^^ 

Humphrey (surcharEe-febf.te)".   .03    .17   .  and  alter  that  committec  has  Completed  pors    of    this    m"a<:ure    calling    for    b 

Arirrmiistrition  (price  mcrease  its  action,  if  md  when  it  completes  its  "nitinnnl  fnnri  rtjiv  "' 

plus  voluntary  fuel  economy  ,,,„,.i,      t;^««    jt    „       .          •    c       ,,       J    ,5\..,  i  auonailOOQ  Oay. 

standards) standards n           .17    .«    .82    1.30  work.  tiien  It  go  to  viriu"lly  half  the  The  goal  of  insuring  that  evei-yone  is 

Voh.nta_,y  conservat.on  and  car-  committees  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  well  fed  is  one  that  we  can  all  share. 

Humphrey" .05       16       32         35  *>"  <^ays.                                                                                                           

Administration.. .05     .16     .32       '  3b  Mr.  HANSEN.  Whih  bill  is  thi-?  "'      ~~~ 

^°"Hum2h?2J'""'"  '"""■              13      47  1  06    2  on  ^*'"-  JACKSON.  This  i3  a  comprehen-  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Administiirtion.. :;;;:;;:..::  27    :74  i:m    fS)  slve  fuels  and  energy  l-illth^t  relates  pn-  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

. marily   to   conservation.    The    primary  g  ^ 

„>  Federal  Energy  Admrn.stration  est.mates  (correspondence  JU"Sdiction  is  in  the  Committee  On  In-  reouest  of  Mr    Bro-k    thP  9pn 

War.  5. 1975).  These  figures  are  adjusted  1?  percent  lor  double-  tenor  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  will  then  A.  me  ieque.,t  01  Ml   BRo.K.  theSen- 

couniing  cro  to  the  Other  committpps;  that  hnvp  nn  ^'or  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 

:See  note  I.  These  estimates  are  adjusted  for  double  count-  t.^J,.J^■\u     ':"'"'""''^5S  inai  nave  an  ^dded  aS  a  COSDOnSOr  of  S    11     a  hill  tn 

Ing  and  adjusted  20  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  savings  due  to  "iteiest,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Parlia-  ^rt„^  ^1*   cfotf   f  „/i    i  J^',^         ,    » 

senaration  of  these  standards  from  the  tax  credit  policy  alter-  mentaiian.  I  have  listed  the  Committees  ^""ena  i'"^  btate  ana  Local  l-iscal  As- 

3fe.dent  Eord.  State  of  the  Union  message,  lanuary  ,975  ^  think  it  is  the  Only  fair  anr^.  equitable  'J^^^^^l  J^^,^'  a'perVanenf  p^ogmm  to 

See  note  13  on  the  distribution  of  savings  between  economic  wav  to  handle  it.  levenue  snaring  a  permanent  progiam  to 

sectors  due  to  price  riisncentives  mj.  h'^NSEN  Ddps  thp  Spmfor  <:npnfc  Provide  for  periodic  increases  in  the  dol- 

are'Tmlfir'"""'""'  """■  ''""'  '^'"  ''■  ""  ''''"''  about  a  speciHc  bS'  l^'-  amounts  of  revenue  returned  to  the 

» Project  intfependcnre  renort.  tabic  All!  21.  Mr  JACKSON  Yes  States  Under  thpt  a?t  t:)  "'T^r-^t  th?  effects 

•General  Accounting  Office  correspondence  (Feb    25    1975  ■.,'    tjatvtc5t-.xt  '  •.tti,'   ..    •      h                  ,  Of  inflation    and  tO  eliminate  Certain  re- 
am Ma.   4.  1975)   1975  savings  i:  one-half  the  GAO  1976  esti-  Mr.    HANSEN.    What    IS    the    number  ^tri>tion«  r!n   thp  V^nrnnc  "    f^r  ^,hrnv!  If 
male.  1985  savings  is  the  1980  GAO  estimate  Of  if  StriCtlons  On  the  purposes   for  WhlCh  lo- 

'  Project  Independence  rcoort.  table  III  5.  ^_    TArK-aniM  Tf-  ic  i.ict  H«4r,„  i,-.f..„  cal  governments  may  u!^c  funds  Obtained 

»  Project  Independence  report    Includes  space  conditioning  '■^^''-  JAL.K.fcUN.  11  IS  JUSt  being  intro-  ,,„ri„_  thp  ont 

systems,  table  AIM  17. 1975  Slate  of  the  Union  message.  1980  duccd  today.  It  is  being  referred.  This  is  """'^'^  '■"*'  '*'-'•■ 

savings  are  estimated  at  one-half  198S  savings.  i,-,  rr>nnf>r-tir>n  wtUH  fho  vcfa.-..oi   «f  „   i,iii  *° 

'Project  Independence  report  The  temperature  standa.d  is  "^.Connection  With  the  referral  of  a  bill  n ,.  ,„^  ,.„^„^  f     f  ii/r      t                  ..x,     r, 

120  decrees,  table  Aiu  1?.  being  introduced.  I  cleared  it  with  Sen-  •^''  ^^-  vcoucyt  of  Mr.  Tnou"e.  ths  Scn- 

'» Project  Independence  report,  table  Aiii  10.  1977  savings  ator  Fannin.  *tor  from  Tennessee   tMr.  Brock)   was 

*'"  HumThr^elr  savings  basei  Federal  Energy  Administratioo  The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Is   there  ?^^^^  ^^  a  CO.sponsOr  Of  S.  118.  a  bill  tO 

data  (correspondence  Mar.  6  1975V  objection?  Without  obiection    it  Is  <;r>  incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 

li  Comprehensive  energy  plan,  Federal  Energy  Administra-  ^rHpi-prl  Association 

-Jion,  and  Project  Independence  report,  table  AMI  5.  OrOeied.  .naouiianuii. 

"  Fuel  economy  standard  an1  price  disincentive  savings  are  ' 

combined.  Savings  based  on   Federal  Energy  Admi.iistration  At    th"    renuct    of   Mr    PnTTrniTri    thP 

data  (correspondence  Mar.  6,  1975)  and  are  derived  assuming  a  By   Mr.  CLARK    (for  hlm.self  and  "-^   ^"^  J^^^^^}-   ^'^    Ml     .1   OTTENICI.   the 

15  cents  fuel  increase  and    voluntary  fuel  economy   standard  ikT^   kJrltot,^    t^,    i>                  tV  Senator     from     Oregon     (Mr.     HATFIELD) 

peaking  at  20  miles  per  gallon  in  1980.  Savings  from  the  15  ^"^^  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr.  ^^g  added  as  a  COSDOnsor  of  S    lfi8    a  hill 

cents  fuel  tax  alone  are  estimated  at    1975  (Sne-hilf  veai):  BuRDICK,   Mr.   CASE.  Mr    CRANS-  frT „,^^^/i  ft    ^^OSponsOT  01  t>.  IbB.  a  DUl 

0.13;  1977:  043;  1980:  0 70;  and  1985:  1.01  The  remaining  _„„  ju,^'  n^„\,^„7„rv^^^,!^^  *°  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Of 

ptice  disincentive  effect  savings  are  equally  split  between  the  i""'  X^^-  ^Xr^^'             EASTLAND,  1954  to  allOW  an  income  tax  Credit  On  an 

residential-commercial  sodor  and  Ihe  industrial-utility  sector.  Mr.  GARY  W.  HART,  Mr.  PHILIP  infnnip  fov  HpHii,.fi«r.  f«^  „,>^fo4.,  «..,„«„ 

Total  price  disincentive  savings  are  from  the  State  of  the  Union  A     Hart    Mr    TTaptt^p    Mr    TTa^  "^CO^e  tax  deduction  for  Certain  expen- 

message.  except  1980  which  IS  estimated.  «.  xiaki.  mi.  nAKTKE.  Mr.  HAT-  ditures   Of   a   taxpayer  relating   to  the 

i«  1975  savings  estimate  from  comprehensive  enerpy  plan,  FIELD.  Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  JAVITS.  thermal  desien  of  thp  rptsirlpnrp  of  <;iiph 

Federal  Energy  Administration:   1977  savings  are  estimated.  Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  HitMphrpy  "**^*™'*'  aesign  01   tne  lesiOence  01  SUCn 

1980  and  1985  savings  estimates  from  Project  Independence  ivil .  nUDDLESTON,  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  taxpayer. 

report.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  s.  319  and  s.  320 

Note:  All  Project  Independence  report  savings  are  from  MacnusON   Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mc-  ^t  the  request  Of  Mr.  TALMADGE  the 

baseline  demand  projections  at  $9  per  barrel  import  price.  GOVERN,      Mr.      MclNTYRE,      Mr.  Senator      from      IMnrtV.      Oi,rnlino        Mr 

Energy  savings  for  1975  are  4th  quarter  annual  rates.  Monhat  r       Mr       MnvTnv*       Mr  ^n^ior      irom      JNortn      Carolina      (Mr. 

MONDALE     Ml      MONTOYA.    Ml.  MORGAN)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

Mr.  JACKSON  subsequently  said:  Mr.  c™   a^     g          '             i^YS"  S.  319,  the  Natural  Gas  Agricultural  Pri- 

President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  w             V  ^'^^'^^^^°^'  ^"°  Mr.  oiity  Act;   and  S.  320,  the  Emergency 

a  comprehensive  fuels  and  energy  bill.  ^  t   ^  ^^"'^''^^:  '■.   ^         ,  ^.        ,    ,  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1975. 

Introduced    earlier    by    Senator    Hum-  f:"^-  ^^^•-,^1„^i9^"*  resolution  desig- 

PHREY  for  himself  and  me.  be  referred  to  ?^*'^.^J^P"^  "v^^?-  «^  "National  Food  " 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ^^y-    Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  ,   ^\  "^®   55  f^"^  25  ,     •  S*yh.  the  Sena- 

Affo.vc   Juij  ff  „  V  K                .  insular  judiciary  tor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 

fha^?.-nfmmip  thl'^t  r  ^^PO^^^f^ .  ^ r°|»  Mr  ClArk  Mr  President  no  one  can  ^^^  ^^^ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  451  a  bill 
that  committee  that  it  be  referred  joint-  „_     '  ^r^^"*^-  J;«"- t'lesiaent  no  one  can  .    niovide  for  rovprao^p  imHpr  mrt  T?  of 
ly  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous-  «*^°^d  t^i^ke  food  for  granted.  In  this  medcarrfoi  routine  fxfoHati^ecvto?,^ 
ing  and  Urban  Affairs    the  CommprrP  counti-y,  there  has  been  sharp  contro-  1"!?^/^^^°'  routine  exfoliative  cytolagy 
ujE,  ai  u   uroan  Anairs.  tne  t^ommerce  yersv  over  food  nri-es  the  farm  nrnpram  tests  for  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer. 
Committee,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  f„„^    t!^!I     ^J^       ?Ji^,       ™  ^V"^'^^'":  s  -.r^ 
Oovprnmpnt      rinprnfinn.:      r-orr^v,/**^  ^°^^  stamps,  the  middleman  s  share  of  ^  *^^ 
Sid  th^rwir  Snrl,  rnm,r,iST        ;  ^^e  food  doUar,  occasion:!  food  shortages.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
fn  P        H^n  H               Committee  for  not  and  nutritional  programs  for  the  elderly  ators  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie )  and  Cal- 
•ThP  PTJir^Ti^TOr'  ^™„„o   „,.„      ,  and  children.  The  great  domestic  food  ifomia  (Mr.  Tunney)  were  added  as  co- 
ine  fKiLbiuiNa  OFFICER.  Without  surpluses  of  the  1960's  have  all  but  dis-  sponsors  of  S.  483,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  appeared,  and  that  is  having  a  significant  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  pro- 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to  effect  on  both  domestic  and  international  hibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 

object economics.  in  the  granting  of  credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  The  World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  s.  soe 

^  Mr  ?^?^?M  %"■                           X.  .  ,  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^'^"'^  ^  ^°"^  ^^'^y  toward  making  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  people  aware  of  the  problems  In  food  ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  506.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  wat«r  re- 
sources planning. 


S.    551 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  551,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  recycling  of  used 
oil,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

s.    r>95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska 
and  Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  595,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964. 

S.    624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   <Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Hoddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  «Mr. 
McClellan),   the   Senator   from   Wyo- 
ming  (Mr.   McGee).   and   the  Senator 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Schweikbr) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S 
624)  to  prohibit  any  change  in  the  status 
of  any  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  is  in  a  missing  status  under  chapter 
10  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  until 
the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cord of  January  27.  1973,  have  been  fully 
complied  with,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

S.    760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  ConnecUcut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  765,  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Center  for  Productiv- 
ity and  Quality  of  Working  Life,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  of  the  activities  of  aU 
Federal  agencies  including  implementa- 
tion of  all  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  which  impede  the  productive  per- 
foi-mance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
economy;  to  encourage  jomt  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  Government  efforts  to  im- 
prove national  productivity  and  quality 
of  working  life;  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  continued  pro- 
ductivity  growth  and  improved  utihza- 
tlon  of  human  resources  in  the  United 
btates;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
benator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
*,  f;  ^^''N^°Y)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  (S.  811)  to  amend  the  Horse 
Piotection  Act  of  1970  to  better  effectu- 
ate Its  pui-po.ses. 

S.   81o 

Ai  tlie  request  of  Mr.  SiAFroRD,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 
the  Senator  irom  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
r,f  fS"^i°'"  ^.™'"  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi- 
as) the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
mr^'v,':  •  t^«  S^"ator  from  IndiZ 
«J*ir.  BA-i  h)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land (Mr.  Beau.)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  816,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  public  disclosure  of  lobbying  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   858 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
858.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of 
assistance  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, expansion,  improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  cemeteries,  for  veterans. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
<S.  863)  the  Local  Rail  Services  Act  of 
1975. 

S.    917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  917) 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  authorize  the  ICC  to  grant  temporai-y 
operating  authority  to  a  carrier  by  rail- 
road pending  final  determination  by  the 
Commission. 

H.    944 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Gravel,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  944) 
to  extend  the  amortization  payments  for 
construction  and  repair  of  the  Snettis- 
hani  Jiydroelectric  power  project. 

S.    953 

At  tlie  recjuest  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr! 
McGovern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  953.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administiation  Act  of  1969. 

S.    985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Williams) 
were  added  as  consponsors  of  S.  985  the 
Social  Security  Recipients  Fairness  Act. 

S.    2003 

At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1003,  a 
bill  to  name  the  .synthetic  gas  pilot  plant 
located  in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  the  "Kari 
E.  Mundt  Gasification  Pilot  Plant." 

S.     1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mi-.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1009) 
to  amend  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  compilation  of  cur- 
rent data  on  total  population  between 
censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  data  in  the  administration  of 
Federal  law.s  in  which  population  is  a 
factor. 

SENATC   JOINT  RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mi-.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  designating  September  17 
as  Constitution  Day. 


PHREY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  to  authorize 
the  request  the  President  to  issue  a  pro«> 
lamation  designating  May  13  of  each  year 
as  American  Business  Day. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    «4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwateh,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44.  authorizing  the 
Pi-esident  to  proclaim  September  28.  1975 
as  National  Indian  Day. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  45.  the  Municipal  Clerks 
Week  jomt  resolution. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  46 

Ml'.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  when  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  46,  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  Oc- 
tober 5-11.  1975  as  "Newspaper  Week ' 
the  names  of  two  cosponsors  were  inad- 
vertently left  oflf.  Just  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  would  like  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
McClure)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  are  orig- 
inal cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Re.solu- 
tion  46. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  tlie 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
Burdick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  20,  relating  to  the 
Vladivostok  agreement  and  stiatej;ic 
arms  control. 

SENATE  RKSOLUnON    100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  Uie 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)   the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church).'  the 
Senator  fnwn  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits* 
and   the   Senator  from   Missoiui    «Mr 
Symington)   were  added  as  cosponsor.< 
of  Senate  Resolution  100,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
resiiect   to   discrimination   in    interna- 
tional commerce  on  religious,  racial   oj 
ethnic  gi-ounds. 


Si  NATE   JOINT   Et.NOLUTION    15 

At  the  i-eijuest  of  Mr.  William  L.  Scoxt 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  109— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  TEMPORARY 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    STUDY 
THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  SYSTERf 

<  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.   STEVENSON    (for  himself,   Mr 
Brock,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon   Mr 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Brooke  '  Mr 
Buckley.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Chiles',  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Culver    Mr 
Dole,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr.    Ford,'  Mi' 
Garn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gary 
W.  Haht,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart.  Mr.  Has- 
kell, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr 
Johnston,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Laxalt 
Mr.  Lfahy,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  McGovern" 
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Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearsow,  Mr. 
PrncY,  Mr.  Sciiweikeb.  Mr.  William  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Staffofd,  Mr.  Stonb,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Weicker* 
.submitted  the  following  resolution: 
S.  Res.  109 

Rcsolrea.  That  (a)  there  is  established  a 
temporary  select  coininitf*e  of  the  Senate 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee .system. 

(b)  The  select  cjmnuitee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  Members  of  the  Senate,  six  from 
the  majority  party  and  six  from  the  minority 
party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  and  tlie  Minority  Leader. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
cliatrman  from  among  its  majority  members 
and  a  co-chairman  from  among  itn  mixiority 
members. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  an  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  talc- 
ing testimony.  The  select  committee  may 
adopt  rules  of  procedures  not  inconsistent 
with  this  resolution  and  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(e)  Vacancies  in  the  member.ship  of  the 
.select  committee  shall  not  affect  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
select  committee  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  the  Senate  committee  system,  the 
structure.  Jurisdiction,  niuuber,  and  optimum 
size  of  Senate  committees,  the  number  of 
subcommittee?,  committee  rules  and  proce- 
dures, media  coverage  of  meetings,  staffing, 
and  other  committee  facilities,  and  to  make 
recommendations  which  promote  optimum 
utilization  of  Senators'  time,  optimum  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  committees  in  tlie  creation  and 
oversight  of  federal  prograin.s.  clear  and  con- 
sistent procedures  for  the  referral  of  legts- 
latloa  falling  wlthlu  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
or  more  committees,  and  workable  methods 
for  the  regular  review  and  revision  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  select  comaiittee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4) 
to  Bit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate.  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papere,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony.  (7)  to  procure 
the  service  of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  302(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, except  that  In  his  absence  any  other 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman  may  preside. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses. 

(d)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  Issued  over  the  signatur* 
o(  the  chairman,  or  any  other  member  desig- 
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nated  by  the  chairman,  qnij  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the!  chairman  or 
member  signing  the  subpen^. 

Sbc.  4.  For  the  period  frqn^  the  date  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to  tbrougji  February  28. 
1976,  the  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  pJiaU  .jiot  exceed 
»900,000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
830,000  .«haU  be  available  ,for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  .services  of  individual  con.sult- 
ants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Sec.  5.  llie  select  committee  may  submit 
interim  reports  on  its  activities,  togetlier 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
vivable.  Tiie  select  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  a  final  report  of  its  findings,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  28,  1976. 
The  select  committee  may  also  submit  to  the 
Senate  such  .supplementnry  reports  on  the 
issues  treated  in  its  initial  report  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate.  The  select  committee  .shall 
cea.se  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of  60  days 
following  submission  of  its  final  report. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  tliis  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  tlie  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
d:>y  I  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tor Brock,  and  50  other  Senators,  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee to  study  and  recommend  improve- 
ment in  the  Senate  committee  system. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  Senate 
Resolution  113,  submitted  in  the  93d 
Congress,  mth  support  of  the  joint  lead- 
ership. Senate  Resolution  113  grew  out 
of  a  committee  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference on  the  Improvement  of  Senate 
Practices  and  Procedures,  appointed  by 
the  majority  leader  m  the  last  session. 
That  committee  recommended  such  a 
select  committee.  Tlie  recommendation 
was  subsequently  endorsed  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee  in  the  Senate 
and  the  joint  leaderehip. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  system  is  even  greater 
now.  In  the  interim  the  House  has  com- 
pleted a  thorough  review  of  its  commit- 
tee operations  and  acted  on  recommen- 
dations. New  committees  on  the  budget 
have  been  created,  and  there  have  been 
furtlier  reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch,  especially  in  the  energy  field. 

Tlie  last  major  realinement  of  com- 
mittee jiuisdictions  occurred  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  number  of  standing  Senate  commit- 
tees has  remained  almost  constant — in- 
creasing from  15  to  17— but  the  number 
of  subcommittees  of  standing  Senate 
committees  has  increased  from  34  to 
over  120.  Some  committees  cany  a  heavy 
burden  of  legislation  while  others  have 
comparatively  little  to  do.  The  Senate  is 
constantly  confronted  with  competing 
jurisdictional  claims  to  important  legis- 
lation, and  these  conflicts  must  be  re- 
solved on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  often  con- 
suming considerable  time  that  could  be 
put  to  more  productive  use. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  have 
no  preconceived  ideas  about  specific  re- 
allnements  In  jurisdiction.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose that  the  select  committee  report 


to  the  Senate  recommendations  to  make 
more  efiScient  use  of  Senators'  time 
through  more  even  distribution  of  coftj-  ' 
mittee  workloads  and  resources,  and 
minimize  duplicating  and  conflicting  ef- 
forts, and  increase  the  effecti\eness  of 
Senate  committees  in  their  oversight  and 
enactment  of  Federal  laws.  The  select 
committee  might  also  recommend  a 
workable  mechanism  for  regular  review 
and  revision  of  committee  jurisdiction 
and  clear  and  consistent  procedures  for 
referral  of  legislation  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  committee. 
Accomplishing  these  tasks  through  a  se- 
lect committee  will  avoid  placing  any 
standing  commiUee  in  the  awkuaxd  po- 
sition of  studying  itself. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  select  com- 
mittee of  12  members  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  mmority.  This 
should  provide  sufficient  membersliip  so 
that  every  standnig  committee  of  tlie 
Senate  can  be  represented.  The  select 
committee  would  be  required  to  report 
its  recommendations  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1976,  allowing  ample  time  for 
the  Senate  to  act  and  make  any  result- . 
ing  changes  effective  with  the  95th 
Congress. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
30  years,  there  has  been  no  reevaluation 
of  the  existing  structure  of  committees, 
and  subcommittees  in  the  Senate.  The 
result  of  this  failure  to  restructure  our 
workload  has  limited  our  actions,  weak- 
ened our  responses,  and  slowed  our  re- 
action. If  the  Congress  is  to  be  tlie  peo- 
ple's branch  of  Government,  it  must  de- 
velop a  set  of  structures  to  make  it  sen- '. 
sitive  to  the  people. 

Because  of  these  problems,  I  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  50  other  Senators, 
to  submit  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  select  com- 
mittee to  recommend  realinements  of 
committee  jurisdictions.  We  have  joined 
in  this  effort  without  first  outUning  what 
solutions  this  committee  should  reach. 
This  resolution  is  an  attempt  to  create 
an  mdependent  body  of  12  Senators  to 
find  the  best  possible  organizational 
structure  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  20th  century. 

Recent  events  have  highlighted  the 
need  to  improve  the  congressional  proc- 
ess. The  committee  system  is  the  crucial 
element  in  any  serious  effort  to 
strengthen  Congress,  just  as  it  is  the 
crucial  element  in  any  serious  effort  to 
pass  legislation. 

As  the  recent  energy  problems  have 
demonstrated,  the  real  problem  is  our 
inability  to  develop  our  own  congres- 
sional program.  It  is  estimated  that  80 
peicent  of  the  bills  enacted  into  law  orig- 
inate in  the  executive  branch.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  a  coequal  member  of  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  accept  our  own  re-: 
sponsibilities.  We  must  reexamine  our 
committee  structm'e. 

In  January  of  1974  I  wrote  an  ex- 
tensive article  on  this  subject  for  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  prnited  at  tiiiS' 
point  in  the  Recorb. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  artiicle 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Reprinted  from  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  411  (January  1974), 
pp.  15-26] 

CoaiMlriEKS  IN  THE  Sfnate 

(By  Bill  Brock) 

Abstract:  Senators  are  dependent  on 
groups  of  their  peers — committees — for  con- 
sideration of  Senate  business.  In  addition, 
committees  are  both  vital  to  the  legislative 
process  and  varied  in  their  striicture.  In  this 
paper,  attention  is  focused  on  some  of  the 
major  problems:  committee  organization, 
procedure,  activities  and  realignment.  The 
framework  for  discussion  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee system  Is  colored  by  what  has  been 
,  called  the  Constitutional  balance  approach 
to  government.  Reforms  in  the  committee 
system  must  promote  both  coequal  status  of 
the  branches  of  government  and  committee 
responsibility  In  decision  making.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  assume  its  proper  Constitutional 
role,  it  must  regain  the  authority  which  it 
has  abdicated  to  the  executive  branch  and 
must  exercise  influence  In  ways  which  are 
now  neglected  by  all  government  Committee 
reform  can  be  an  important  means  for  achiev- 
ing this  objective;  the  time  for  committee 
reform  is  now.  A  strong  committee  system 
means  a  strong  Congress. 

Since  1789,  when  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills — now  part  of  the  RiUes  and 
AdmUiistration  Committee — was  established, 
senators  have  been  dependent  on  groups  of 
their  peers  to  consider  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  Senators  are  assigned  to  be  members 
of  specific  committees  which  have  a  defined 
membership  and  Jurisdiction.  Such  group, 
ings  are  essential  to  the  legislative  process; 
they  are  varied  in  their  structure,  according 
to  the  attributes  of  their  members,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  their  activities  and  the 
legal  and  political  environment  in  which 
they  operate. 

INTRODrCTION 

This  e.s.s,ay  will  focus  on  some  of  tiie  major 
problems  which  I  have  encountered  in  the 
Senate  committees,  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  organization,  procedure  and  activi- 
ties. Where  approprUte,  I  have  proposed  re- 
forms which  would,  In  my  view,  improve 
our  committee  system. 

In  many  ways,  my  framework  for  discus- 
sion of  the  Senate  committee  systems  Is 
colored  by  what  has  been  called  the  Consti- 
tutional balance  approach'  to  government 
Two  assumptions  of  this  approach  are  that 
the  branches  of  government  are  presumed  to 
be  mherently  coequal  and  that  congressional 
committees  are  important  Ui  refining  ma- 
jorities. In  other  words,  committees  are  a 
management  tool  of  the  Congress  and  are 
valuable  to  the  extent  that  they  promote  the 
strength  of  the  legislative  branch  relative 
to  the  other  branches,  particularly  the  ex- 
ecutive, if  Congress  Is  to  assume  Its  proper 
Constitutional  role,  reforms  in  the  commit- 
tee system  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  pro- 
mote the  coequal  status  of  the  branches  of 
govwnment.  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
must  regam  the  authority  which  it  has  ab- 
dicated to  the  executive  and  that  it  must 
exercise  Uifluence  in  many  ways  which  are 
now  neglected  by  all  government.  I  do  not 
advocate  more  government,  but  I  do  know 
we  need  a  more  responsive  and  responsible 
government.  Committee  reform  can  be  an 
important  vehicle  for  meeting  that  objective. 

COMMmtE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDOBES 

Jurisdiction 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  their  Jiu-isdiction, 
the  standing  commlttMs  of  the  Senate  are  • 
nooge-podge  of  tacongruous  arrangements, 
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more  the  result  of  precedent — or  accident — 
than  design.  For  example,  many  committees 
deal  with  wholly  unrelated  fields  of  legisla- 
tion; worse  yet,  there  is  incredible  overlap- 
ping. The  Conmiittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  Jurisdiction  to  study  and 
report  on  space  activities  "which  are  peculiar 
to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems  or  military  opera- 
tions." but  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  Jurisdiction  over  "aeronautical  and  space 
activities  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  oi  weapons  systems  or 
nUlitary  operations."  =  Furthermore,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  Juri.sdiction 
over  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  yet,  the  Conmierce  Commit- 
tee also  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  And  so  It  goes.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans*  Affairs  reports  legislation  on  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  civic  relief,  whUe  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  deals  with  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  homes.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  covers  forestry  and  forestry  re- 
serves other  than  those  created  from  the  pub- 
lic domain;  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaii-s  handle.s  forest  reserves  created 
from  the  public  domain. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  Jurls- 
tliction  over  flood  control  and  river  and  har- 
i)or  improvement;  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  Juri.sdiction  over  irri- 
gation and  reclamation. 

Conflicts  do  exist  and  are  a  major  source 
of  committee  Inefficiency.  However  value 
judgments  based  on  this  fact  are  not  uni- 
form. At  lea.st  one  respected  political  scien- 
tist, Heinz  Eulau  of  Stanford  University, 
iirgues  that  Jurisdictional  overlap  is  a  salu- 
iwiy  feature  of  committee  organization;  •>  he 
adopi„s  liie  position  that  Jurisdictional  con- 
lliots  "maximize  CAUgressional  bargaining 
opemtions."  Organizational  piu-ity  for  the 
.sake  of  purity  is,  of  course,  a  questionable 
prlaoipie.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
advantages  gained  by  Jurisdictional  conflict 
are  greatly  outweighed  by  one  obvious  dis- 
advantage: with  so  many  different  commit- 
tees covering  the  same  field  of  public  policy, 
the  chances  of  developing  a  coherent  inte- 
grated program  are  substantially  reduced. 
Moreover.  Jurisdictional  conflict  works  to  hn- 
pede  the  committees  oversight  function— 
everybody's  responsibility  is  nobody's  respon- 
sibility, as  the  saying  goes. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  subcommittee  Jurisdiction 
Senate  subcommittees  should  have  well  es- 
tablLshed  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  Jurisdictional 
disputes  among  subcommittees  of  the  same 
committee  could  often  be  avoided  if  .ireas  of 
Jurlsdiotion  were  well  defined. 

Intercommittee  coordination 

Another  basic  issue  is  that  of  intercom- 
mitteo  coordination  within  the  Senate  Some 
coordination  Is  deemed  desirable  in  order 
to  avoid  Jurtsdictional  disputes— and  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  constructed  the  definitions 
of  Juri.sdictlon  are,  there  will  always  be  legis- 
lation which  cuts  across  committee  bound- 
aries. Such  coordination  can  generally  be 
accomplished  by  four  methods:  (1)  realign- 
ment of  committee  Jurisdictions;  (2)  inter- 
lockhig  committee  memberships;  (3)  Inter- 
committee bUl  referrals;  and  (4)  joint 
committees  and  Joint  staflSng.  -nie  question 
is:  how  much  coordination  Is  desirable? 
Taken  to  the  extreme,  it  might  dangerously 
speed  up  the  legislative  process  and  Increase 
majoritarlan  control  at  the  expense  of 
minority  rights  and  Interests. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  four  of  the 
seventeen  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
are  formally  Identified  as  exclusive  commit- 
tees, poth  parties  have  established  nUes  Um- 
Itlng  a  senator's  membership  to  one  of  these 
exclusive  committees.*  Thus,  fuUy  thre«- 
fovirths  of  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 


serve  on  an  exclusive  committee.  These  ex- 
clusive couunlttees  are  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  Finance  and  Foreign  Relations.' 

Despite  the  major  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  House  and  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees accomplished  by  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  there  is.  nevertheless, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conunittee  system. 
This  dissatisfaction  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees. As  a  result  of  the  1946  act.  members 
were  sitting  on  fewer  committees;  however 
ihe  total  number  of  assignments— commit- 
tpe  and  subcommittee— is  still  regarded  by 
many  as  excessive. 

Not  aU  members,  however,  have  regaratd 
iJiis  proliferation  negatively.  Senator  Met- 
calf once  remarked  that:  "I  don't  think  it's 
entirely  bad  and  it  has  been  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  complete  control  and  power 
of  the  chairman  In  the  seniority  system."* 
An  excessive  number  of  subcommittees,  then 
might  tend  to  weaken  the  standing  com- 
mittee chairman.  This  Is  especially  true  if 
subcommittees  are  autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  standing  committee. 
Joint  committees 
Do  we  need  more  Joint  commltteeb?  in 
the  1946  hearings  on  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion there  was  very  little  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed for  Joint  committees.  House  mem- 
bei-s.  in  particular,  complained  that  senators 
dominate  Joint  committee  meetings;  in  turn 
.senators  argiied  that  Joint  committees  Im- 
paired their  appellate  JurlsdicUon.'  In  the 
1965  hearings,  however,  the  mood  of  Con- 
gress was  different,  and  there  was  widespread 
and  vocal  support  for  more  Joint  committees. 
George  Oalloway  has  offered  these  argi- 
ments  in  support  of  Joint  committees: 

They  are  more  economical  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  legislators  and  administrators  SMb- 
stltutlng  a  single  inquiry  for  two  .sepanii* 
studies  or  Investigations. 
They  speed  up  the  legislative  process. 
They  help  to  maintain  coordinate  equality 
with  the  executive  branch,  by  preventing  it 
from  playing  one  house  off  against  the  other. 
When  measures  are  matured  by  Joint  ac- 
tions,   differences   between    the    House    ere 
not  likely  to  arise  and  require  subsequent 
adjustment  In  conference.* 

Galloway's  case  Is  less  than  convUicii;"  if 
it  is  analyzed  in  light  of  bicameralism  and 
the  check  and  balance  system.  Former  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  made  this  clear 
in  1945.  when  he  responded  to  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  N.  Holcombe's  suggestion  that 
more  Joint  committees  be  created:  "Doctor 
don't  you  agree  that  90  percent  of  all  the 
legislative  work  in  Congress  is  done  in  com- 
mittees? Wouldn't  we  then  be  moving  toward 
a  90  percent  unicameral  system?"  "No  doubt 
you  are  correct."  replied  Professor  Holcombe 
"but  that  would  be  a  movement  In  the  right 
du^ction."  •  This  Is  letting  the  cat  out  of 
tlie  bag. 

The  various  proposals  to  establish  iipw 
Joint  committees— and  dozens  have  been  sug- 
gested—should be  viewed  with  skepticism. 
An  excessive  number  of  Jotat  committees— 
particularly  if  they  are  given  full  legislative 
powers— might  tend  to  weaken  bicameral*, 
ism.'o  On  the  other  hand.  Joint  committees 
performing  Investigatory,  advisory  and  over- 
sight functions  does  not  raise  so  many  ob- 
jections. Certainly.  Joint  hearings  before  two 
or  more  House  and/or  Senate  committees  to 
receive  testimony  should  be  encouraged  as 
this  practice  would  simply  save  time  without 
changing  the  organizational  structure  of  f  lie 
Congress. 

Select  committees 

Arguing  that  select  committees  often  dup- 
licate the  efforts  of  the  standing  committees. 
Senator  LaFoUette  urged,  In  1946,  that  select 
committees  be  abolished."  The  act  of  1946, 
as  originally  passed  in  the  Senate,  prohibited 
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select  committees,  but  this  provision  was 
stricken  in  tlie  House.  Even  so,  according  to 
Moaroney.  "the  spirit  of  the  Act  clearty  Indi- 
cated that  .  .  .  this  special  worlc  should  be 
done  by  the  regularly  constituted  standing 
committees."  "  Of  course,  it  is  obirlous  that 
Congress  has.  in  this  respect,  continued  to 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  act,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent. Oddly  enough,  little  concern  over  this 
problem  was  expressed  in  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  hearings  in  1965.  Accepting  the  fact 
that  Congress  will  continiie  to  create  these 
temporary  committees,  the  point  that  they 
should  be  held  to  a  minimum  Is  v/ell-taken 
by  Monroney.  He  said: 

"On  special  committees  you  never  get  to 
a  point  where  you  can  do  without  them,  but 
the  law  of  dlmlnishLng  returns  applies.  For 
instance,  if  we  have  two  or  three  special  com- 
mittees in  the  House  working,  they  will  have 
the  spotlight  of  public  interest;  but  if  you 
spread  that  to  ten  or  Ofteen  committees,  you 
undermine  the  value  of  the  special  commit- 
tee weapon,  and  you  destroy  the  very  effec- 
tive use  ot  special  committees"  prerogatives 
and  equipment,"  " 

Select  or  special  conuxdttees  should  be  dis- 
couraged, but  not  prohibited.  In  duplicat- 
ing regtilar  committee  efforts,  they  tend  to 
weaken  the  standing  committees.  Perhaps  a 
limit  should  be  established  for  the  number 
of  special  committees  which  can  exist  in  any 
one  Congress  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Staiiding  coTnmittees 

Standing  committees  differ  to  some  extent 
frcMn  one  another  in  the  nature  of  their  mem- 
bership. For  instance,  attorneys  serve  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Businessmen  may  be 
attracted  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  Interior  Committee  is  gen- 
erally DUkde  up  of  Senators  from  the  western 
states  in  which  federal  land  policy  Ls  vital 
to  the  Interest  of  many  citizens.  The  only 
easterner  currently  sitting  on  the  Interior 
Committee  is  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New 
York.  However,  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  committee  membership  is  seni- 
ority; '«  the  senator's  background,  previous 
elective  experience,  interests,  ideology,  state 
and  personal  goals  are  minor  factors.'^ 

Committee  resources  include  staff,  office 
space,  printing,  consultants  and  direct  as- 
sistance from  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Congressional  Research  Service,  legislative 
counsel  and.  soon,  the  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment.  The  quality  and  quantity  ot 
these  resources  determine,  to  some  extent, 
the  success  of  committees.  An  extensive 
study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  resources 
available  to  committees  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  can  make  use  of  technological 
advances  in  fields  such  as  information  re- 
trieval and  program  analysis  and  evaluation. 

Staffs  are  vital  to  the  responsible  func- 
tioning of  committees."  Not  only  must  staffs 
be  of  high  quality,  but  they  must  be  sup- 
portive of  all  senators  on  the  committee.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  this  kind  of 
support  from  a  centrally  hired  staff;  thus,  to 
assure  various  perspectives,  the  minority 
should  be  guaranteed  at  least  one-third  of 
the  committee  staff  to  support  its  work.  In 
addition,  each  senator  should  be  assigned  at 
least  one  professional  staff  member  for  every 
standing  committee  on  which  he  serves. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  seventeen  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  is  their  remarkable 
diversity.  Some  allow  proxy  votes,  others  do 
not;  some  apparenOy  allow  the  chairman  to 
cancel  meetings  on  his  own  authority,  others 
do  not;  some  encourage  open  hearings,  others 
do  not.  The  differences  in  rules  are  almost 
limitless.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  Is  the  preparation  of  a 
model  rule  which  would  be  applicable  to  all 
committees,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
committees  could  add  to  this  model  as  their 
special  needs  demanded. 


For  the  present,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  following  rules  for  all  committees: 

The  statement  of  rules  should  Include  word 
for  word,  rules  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Acts  of  1946  and  1970  and 
all  amendments  thereto.  One  reason  for  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  present  book  of  rules 
compiled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  is  that  some  committee 
rules  contain  the  above  Information,  other 
committee  rules  allude  to  the  above  and  still 
other  committee  rules  make  no  mention  of 
them  at  all. 

All  hearings  and  e.xecutlve  sessions  should 
be  open  to  the  public,  luiless  a  majority  of 
the  members  vote  to  close  them. 

Tills  applies  to  the  meetings  of  the  sub- 
committees, as  well  as  of  the  full  committees. 

In  any  pha.se  of  committee  procedure  all 
votes  should  be  recorded  and  made  available 
to  the  public  upon  the  request  of  three 
members.  The  identity  of  any  member  mak- 
ing a  motion  or  offering  an  amendment  and 
tlie  nature  of  that  motion  or  amendment 
shall  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  upon 
the  request  of  three  members. 

One  third  of  the  committee  meml>er.s 
should  be  able  to  obtain  liearlngs  on  any  bill 
under  consideration  by  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof. 

All  committees  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  establish  the  same  meeting 
schedule  as  their  parallel  committees  In 
the  Hou.se  to  facilitate  the  receiving  of  Joint 
testimony. 

When  consultants  are  hired  to  advise  a 
committee,  the  minority  members  should  be 
entitled   to  one-third   of  the   fluids. 

COMMrrXEE    BUSINESS 

Tlie  actual  workload  of  a  committee  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  bills  referred  to  a 
committee,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work 
demanded  by  these  bills  and  the  substance  of 
legislation  considered.  Table  1  contahis  a 
numerical  count  of  all  bills  referred  to,  and 
reported  by,  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  from  the  first  day  of  the  current  ses- 
sion through  July  20,  1973.  Although  these 
statistics  are  incomplete  and  do  not  cover 
the  whole  session,  they  at  least  estabUsh 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  wortcload  varies 
drastically  from  one  committee  to  the  next. 

TABLE  1. -WORKLOAD  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES  IN  THE 
U.S.  SENATE.  930  CONG .  1ST  SESS.' 


Public 

Size  of 

bills 

Private 

com- 

re- 

Re- 

bills 

Committee 

mittee 

ferred 

ported 

referred 

Aeronautical    and    Space 

Sciences 

11 

4 

1 

0 

Agriculture  and  Fofestry... 

14 

75 

ID 

0 

Appfopnations... 

21 

2 

0 

0 

Armed  Services^ 

16 

68 

4 

0 

Banking,     Housing     anit 

Urban  Affairs 

15 
18 

138 
249 

24 
25 

0 

Commefce 

D 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

16 

1 

0 

Finance _ 

16 

233 

1 

0 

Foreign  Relations 

16 

70 

9 

0 

Government  Operations 

18 

91 

7 

0 

interior  and  Insular  Aifairs. 

16 

286 

16 

399 

Judiciary 

16 

717 

21 

0 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare.. 

17 

212 

24 

0 

Post     Offics    and     Civil 

Service 

9 
16 

n 

78 

« 
12 

0 

Public  Works 

0 

Rules  and  Administration.. 

9 

90 

12 

0 

Veterans"  Affairs 

9 

51 

4 

0 

'  As  of  July  20,  1973. 
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The  quality  of  a  committee's  legislative 
effort  is  more  difficult  to  measure.  Yet.  to  the 
final  analysis,  it  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant factor,  calling  to  mind  Aesop's  fable 
of  "The  Lioness": 

A  great  rivalry  existed  among  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  over  which  could  produce  the 
largest  litter.  Some  shamefacedly  admitted 


having     only     two,     while    others    boasted 
proudly  of  having  a  dozen. 

At  last  the  committee  called  upon  the 
lioness. 

"And  to  how  many  cubs  did  vou  give 
birth?'"  they  asked  the  proud  lioness. 

•One,'  she  replied  sternly,  "but  that  one 
is  a  lion!  '•• 

Arguments  on  quality  notwithstanding 
it  is  clear  from  quantitative  analysis  that 
committee  workloads  vary  greatly.  Setting 
aside  the  Appropriations  Committee— which 
is  in  a  category  by  Itself— the  committees 
with  the  heaviest  workloads  are  Judiciary, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Commerce,  Fi- 
nance and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  sUe  of  the  committee  seems  to  have 
little  relatlousliip  to  the  committee's  work- 
load. Thus,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
busiest  committee  in  terms  of  bills  referred 
to  it.  has  sixteen  members — the  same  num- 
ber as  Armed  Services,  which  handles  not 
even  one-tenth  the  legislation.  Of  course 
number  of  bills  is  not  a  true  indicator  of 
workload  in  the  qualitative  sense.  Armed 
Services  does  deal  with  Intricate  legislation 
but.  clearly,  so  does  Judiciary.  In  any  case' 
more  detailed  study  is  needed  to  determine 
the  real  workload  of  the  commltteee. 

Some  committees  handle  so  little  legisla- 
tion that  it  is  difficult  to  Justify  their  exist- 
ence. Included  here  would  be  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  The  figures  would  also 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  recent  creation  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  was  un- 
justified. Because  the  workload  of  the  twin 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  is  so  light 
in  each  house,  it  woiUd  seem  that  the  sug- 
gestion, made  by  members  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  1945  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
hearings,  to  estabUsh  a  Joint  committee  on 
the  District  of  Colmnbia  may  have  been  a 
valid  proposal. 

The  range  of  committee  business  can  be 

viewed   as  a  continuum:    ideasf-research 

policy  development— goals,  objectives  and 
substance— legislation— oversight.  ThU  con- 
tinuum might  reasonably  be  bent  into  a  cir- 
cle, as  oversight  clearly  leads  to  new  ideas. 
Much  emphasis  has  been  placed,  within  and 
outside  the  committee,  on  the  legislative  as- 
pect of  Its  work.  Within  committees,  the 
major  portion  of  senatorial  and  staff  time  is 
devoted  to  considering  legislation. 

Civics  texts  and  works  by  students  of  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  have  focused 
mainly  on  this  aspect  of  committee  work.  In 
my  view,  the  other  stages  in  the  above 
noted  process  have  been  neglected  and  even 
ignored  by  those  both  within  and  outside 
the  committee.  Congress  as  a  whole  will  not 
have  assumed  its  place  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  government  until  committees:  participate 
actively  in  the  development  of  ideas;  encour- 
age and  utilize  ongoing  research  to  develop 
these  ideas;  formulate  policy  statements 
identifying  goals  and  objectives  based  on  this 
research,  which  in  turn  can  be  used  as  a 
framework  for  formulating  proposed  legisla- 
tion; and  perform  the  oversight  activities 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  continuation 
at  successful  legislation  and  the  elimination 
of  wasteful  programs. 

The  process  denoted  by  the  contiiuuim  is 
complex;  however,  committee  members  must 
become  masters  of  diverse  ideas,  as  well  as 
overseers  of  their  legislative  output.  Ideas 
today  are  haphazardly  drawn  from  senators 
themselves,  committee  hearings,  a  few  ex- 
perts and  the  executive  branch.  Where  can 
we  look  for  these  ideas?  In  addition  to  the 
sources  noted  above,  ideas  should  come  in 
greater  degree  from:  committee  staff,  legis- 
lative branch  support  personnel  in  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  experts  and  scholars. 
Senate  office  casework,  regulatory  agencies, 
special  commissions  and  research  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
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Btitute  and  the  Brookings  Institution.  Good 
Ideas  are  the  base  upon  which  committee 
work  rests.  A  more  systematic  effort  must 
be  undertaken  by  committees  to  catalog  and 
evaluate  ideas  which  could  possibly  result  In 
legislation. 

Committees — seixators  and  stair — cannot 
do  very  much  primary  research  tlie.niselves. 
yet,  they  can  utilize  and  encourage  others 
within  the  administration  or  experts  and 
scholars  to  engage  in  primary  rescsrch  upon 
which  WTltten  policy  statements  can  be 
based.  In  other  word.s,  committees  should  be 
mostly  involved  in  secondary  analysis  of  the 
research  of  others. 

Committee  analysis  leads  to  policy  develop- 
ment. Here  Congress  should  concentrate  its 
resources.  Committee  staff,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  should  develop  material  upon 
which  extensive  debate  among  senators 
could  be  based.  Policy  statements  setthig 
forth  the  goals  and  objectives  of  impending 
legislation  would  then  be  formulated. 

Legislative  efforts  of  committees  are  very 
well  discussed  in  the  press,  civics  textbooks 
and  social  science  literature.  This  Is  part  of 
the  how-a-blll-becomes-a-law  syndrome 
which  has  taken  hold  of  most  of  us  in  com- 
mittees. I  do  not  want  to  discount  the  Im- 
portance of  the  legislative  process.  It  is  vital. 
However,  it  should  be  put  in  the  perspective 
of  overall  committee  business.  Committee 
work  hi  the  legislative  area  included:  receiv- 
ing newly  Introduced  bills;  referring  these 
bills  to  subcommittees,  in  most  instances; 
Loldlng  committee  hearings  on  legislation; 
drafting  legislation;  and  reporting  out  bills 
for  Senate  consideration. 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Acts 
of  1946  and  1970  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  oversee- 
ing the  operation  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  which  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Senator  LaFollette,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  Pu-st  Reorganization  Act, 
explained  the  reasoning  upon  which  tills 
stipulation  was  based: 

"It  was  felt  it  was  desirable  to  have  that 
oversight  made  by  the  standing  committee 
which  was  responsible  for  the  orlguial  juris- 
diction of  legislation  affecting  a  department, 
60  that  its  members  would  be  more  inti- 
mately brought  into  contact  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  department  or  agency." « 

Experience  under  the  Legislative  Acts  In- 
dicates that.  In  large  measure,  the  commit- 
tees have  not  lived  up  to  the  oversight  duties 
assigned  to  them.  Can  committees  better  per- 
form their  oversight  duties?  I  think  so. 

A  most  perceptive  and  Uiformative  analy- 
sis of  oversight  is  provided  by  Walter  Oleszek, 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  in  his 
working  paper  recently  presented  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Committees.'" 
Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  oversight  func- 
tion, Oleszek  distinguishes  two  tvpes  of  re- 
view: legislative  and  Investigatory.  The  for- 
mer involves  committee  review  of  programs 
and  agencies,  with  an  eye  toward  new  legis- 
lation; the  latter  refers  to  the  more  explora- 
tory and  wide  ranging  efforts  to  uncover 
mcompetence  and  wrongdoing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  policy.  Regardless  of 
Whether  the  revlaw  Is  legislative  or  investi- 
gative, however.  Congress,  its  committees  and 
individual  members  possess  manv  techniques 
to  determine  whether  bureaucrats  are  com- 
Pipng  With  congressional  directives  and 
v/.iether  agencies  are  properly  administered, 
inese  techniques  may  also  be  used  to  block 
executive  waste  and  dishonesty,  to  prevent 
agency  usurpation  of  legislative  authority 
ana  to  ensxu-e  that  executive  poUcies  reflect 
ine  public  Uiterest.  More  specifically,  these 
techniques  of  oversight  tavolve  casework, 
legislative  veto,  committee  veto,  hearings 
and  Investigations,  tlie  appropriations  proc- 
ess,   nonstatutory   controls,   statutory   con- 


trols, reporting  requirements.  control 
through  audit,  ad  hoc  groups,  the  confirma- 
tion process  and  studies  by  experts  In  the 
legislative  branch. 

COMMITTEE  REALIGNMENT 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  four  ways  to 
align  the  standing  committees  of  Congress: 
(1)  by  the  function  performed;  (2)  by  the 
internal  organization  of  the  executive 
branch;  (3)  by  clientele  served — special  in- 
terest government;  (4)  by  geographical  area 
of  operations — regional  government.  Con- 
gress relics  principally  on  the  first  two,  al- 
though certain  elements  of  three  and  four 
are  also  to  be  found.  If  functional  classi- 
fication is  accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  com- 
niifcee  system,  it  follows  that  closely  related 
functions  should  be  combined  in  tlie  same 
committee  and  that  totally  unrelated  func- 
tions should  not  be  combined  in  the  same 
committee  By  grouping  related  functions  to- 
gether, overlaps  can  be  minimized. 

A  classification  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  United  States  government — formerly 
used  in  the  executive  budget — groups  fed- 
eral programs  into  twelve  functional  fields: 

( 1 )  international  affairs  and  finance, 

(2)  national  defense. 

(3)  veterans  services. 

(4)  social  welfare,  health  and  security. 

(5)  housing  and  community  development, 

(6)  education  and  general  research, 

(7)  agriculture  and  agricultural  resources, 

(8)  nattu-al  resources, 

(9)  transportation  and  communication, 

(10)  finance,  commerce  and  Industry, 

(11)  labor, 

(12)  general  government. 

Another  alternative  for  committee  configu- 
ration would  be  the  present  six  major  cate- 
gories utUlzed  by  the  administration: 

(1)  national  defense, 

(2)  international  affahs  and  finance, 

(3)  space  research  and  technology, 

(4)  physical  resources, 

(5)  human  resources, 

(6)  general  government. 

Of  course,  each  of  the  two  alteniatives 
would  have  to  encompass  tax  and  expendi- 
ture committees,  as  well  as  housekeeping 
committees:  rules,  administration  and  etliics. 

Another  alternative  is  to  organize  the  com- 
mittee system  so  that  it  will  closely  parallel 
the  organization  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  often  considered  desirable  that  similar 
groupUig  standards  be  used  for  legislative 
and  executive  branch  organization  in  order 
to  facilitate  tlielr  working  relations  and  the 
performance  of  the  oversight  function.  If 
both  congressional  committee  ajid  executive 
agency  jurisdictions  are  based  upon  subject 
matter  grouping  criteria,  then  there  will  be 
greater  correspondence  between  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  committees  and  agencies. 
This  will  facilitate  surveillance  of  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee; particularly  if  parallel  standing  com- 
mittees in  each  house  are  organized  with 
identical  jurisdiction  and  terminology,  they 
will  be  correlated  with  the  administrative 
activities,  -niere  is  already  a  fairlv  close 
parallelism  between  the  legi.slative  and  ad- 
ministrative structures,  but  it  could  well  be 
brought  more  in  line  with  current  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  admlntstrative 
branch. 

Organizing  the  committee  system  to  paral- 
lel the  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
may  seem  to  be  preferable  to  functional  orga- 
nizations for  the  simple  reason  that  It  better 
facilitates  legislative  review.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  tliat  functional  organization 
should  be  rejected  in  toto.  For  example,  it 
can  usefully  be  employed  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  budget  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  No  matter  which  alternative 
is  followed,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
avoiding  the  present  problem  of  vested  in- 
terest legislation,  which  results  from  the  fact 


that  members  of  Congress  naturally  gravitate 
towards  committees  which  are  concerned 
with  the  same  Issues  as  their  constituents. 
This  is  natural  and  inevitable,  for  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  constituents  Is  one  of  the 
major  congressional  functions.  For  e:%ample, 
a  rural  legislator's  rejecting  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  well  be  an  act  of  poliUcal 
suicide. 

Ono  t^peculutive  ic'^ti.  raised  by  Senator 
Case.-"  does  warrant  Fome  consideration: 
abolishing  the  Appropriations  Conuniltecs 
and  reverting  back  to  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  regular  standing  committees  to  re- 
port appropriations  bills.-''  Under  the  present 
scheme,  this  would  not  bs  practicable,  of 
course;  with  the  development  of  a  leglsla'.ive 
budget  and  budget  committees  giving  C<jn- 
gress  some  general  .standard  to  follow  other 
than  the  executive  budget.  Senator  Cases 
su'.rgestion  may  be  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny. 

In  sum,  my  own  preference  would  be  that 
we  lead  the  executive  branch — reorganizing 
the  Congress  first  along  largely  functional 
lines  and  then  reorganizing  the  executive 
so  that  its  patterns  would  be  subject  to  the 
fame  efficiency  and  scrutiny.  This  would 
more  closely  respond  to  our  Constitutional 
mandate.  Under  no  circumstances  can  we 
long  tolerate  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
situation  in  which  neither  efficiently  nor 
oversight  are  achieved. 

CONtLLMON 

In  defense  of  Congress  it  can  be  .s.iid  thnt 
most  congressmen  hold  attitudes  and  have 
identified  goals  which  encourage  committee 
reform  for  a  more  responsive  and  responsible 
Congress.  Thus,  the  time  seems  right  for  a 
thorough  consideration  of  these  reforms. 

In  looking  at  the  various  committee  re- 
form proposals,  we  should  remember  the 
warning  of  Edmund  Burke — that  not  all 
change  is  reform — and  ask  the  following 
question:  does  the  proposal  tend  to  weaken 
or  strengthen  the  committee  system?  That 
is,  does  it  promote  bicameralism,  independ- 
ence of  the  executive.  Senate  control  over  its 
committees,  deliberation,  protection  of  the 
minority  and  compromise?  If  the  answer  is 
no.  such  a  proposal  should  be  viewed  with 
skepticism.  It  may  actually  be  no  reform  at 
all. 

Committee  reform  must  be  considered  by 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  the  best  vehicle  for  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  Is  a  temporary 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  With  the 
support  of  Senator  Mathias  and  nine  others 
I  have  recently  Introduced  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion, SJl.  89,  which  would  create  such  a 
committee.— 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees,  in 
addition  to  reviewing  the  topics  discussed  In 
this  essay,  would  consider  seniority,  com- 
mittee hearings,  committee  meetings,  com- 
mittee assignments,  the  budgetary  process, 
the  committee  and  the  news  media,  the  im- 
pact of  committee  on  party  and  administra- 
tion leadership  on  committees,  the  proper 
role  and  authority  of  committee  chairmen, 
the  number  of  committee  assignments  per 
Senator  and  the  authorization  appropria- 
tions process  and  its  Implications  for  com-^ 
mittee  structure.  The  time  for  committee 
reform  is  now.  A  strong  committee  svstem 
means  a  strong  Congress.  The  people  deserve 
a  peoples'  branch  which  can  be  heard. 
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-■'Previous  to  1867  the  Finance  Committee 
handled  all  appropriation  bills.  During  the 
period  1867  to  1898  the  Approprhi  lions  Com- 
mittee re\iewed  these  bills.  Many,  but  not  all. 
appropriation  bills  were  given  to  the  standing 
committees  in  1898  and  then  rea.ssembled  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  1921. 

-Introduced  on  April  3.  1973  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  oi-  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOoS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  plea.sed 
to  sponsor,  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Stevenson  and  Brock,  a  resolution  to 
create  a  temporary  bipartisan  committee 
to  study  the  organization  and  procedures 
of  committees  in  the  Senate. 


This  committee  would  be  patterned 
after  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  chaired  by  Congressman 
BoLLiNc  and  Martin,  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Six  members  from  each  party 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
They  would  examine  all  aspects  of  the 
committee  system — the  structure,  juris- 
diction, number,  and  size  of  Senate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  the  referral 
of  legislation  falling  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  two  or  more  committees,  the 
scheduling  of  hearings,  staffing,  rules 
and  procedures,  and  provisions  for  fu- 
ture review  of  these  matters.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  its  ctudy,  within  the  94th 
Congress,  the  select  committee  would 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
at;;  and  be  disbanded. 

The  Senate's  historical  reputation  is 
that  of  a  tradition -bound  body  run  by 
a  clique  of  autocratic  barons.  In  fact, 
while  we  have  experienced  no  revolts  as 
dramatic  as  those  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  have  taken  several  im- 
portant steps  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  institution.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Caucuses  approved  resolu- 
tions to  open  most  committee  and  con- 
ference meetings  to  the  public.  The 
Democratic  Caucus  agreed  that  in  the 
future  committee  chairman  will  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot.  Many  chairmen 
have  already  given  their  committees 
greater  say  in  hiring  staff.  Finally,  the 
Senate  last  week  voted  to  reduce  the  vote 
required  for  cloture  from  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  three-fifths 
of  thf  memberfhip. 

COMMIITKK    JlIRIsniCTlONS 

XL  It  s  been  nearly  30  years,  on  the 
otlicr  hpnd,  .«-ince  the  Senate  accom- 
pli'-hcrl  committee  realinements  and  pro- 
cedur  1  changes  comparable  to  those 
Pdopted  by  the  House  last  year.  In  the 
interim  v.e  have  experienced  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  Federal  activity  in 
education,  health,  environmental  and 
consumer  protection,  housing  and  urban 
problems,  and  other  areas.  The  Senate 
has  adjusted  only  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion to  the  times.  Each  new  issue  has  been 
an  excu.se  to  create  new  jurisdictions  and 
fragment  responsibility.  Wliile  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  subcommittees  have 
proliferated. 

In  the  House  from  19  standing  and  93 
subcommittees  in  1947  to  22  standing 
and  125  subcommittees  at  the  end  of  the 
93d  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate  from 
15  standing  and  54  subcommittees  in 
1947  to  18  standing  and  131  subcommit- 
tees at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congi-ess. 

Once  created  without  a  limitation  on 
its  duration,  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee seeks  expanded  power  and  perpe- 
tuity, often  beyond  its  useful  life.  A  bill 
to  grant  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  legislative  authority 
would  be  appealing  and  perhaps  desir- 
able. The  problems  of  small  businesses 
deserve  our  careful  attention,  and  the 
House  adopted  a  similar  provision  in  Its 
reorganization  plan  last  fall.  However, 


the  bill  tries  to  avoid  encroaching  on  ri- 
val committees  by  stipulating  that  any 
legislation  not  strictly  limited  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion be  considered  and  approved  by  at 
least  one  other  committee.  The  $400,000- 
a-year  Judiciary  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, one  of  the  few  moribund 
jurisdictions  to  be  seriously  challenged, 
continues  to  survive. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  illustra- 
tions of  the  need  to  revise  committee 
jurisdictions  is  the  energy  field.  In  Janu- 
ary 1974  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  was  formed  to  rec- 
ommend means  for  effective  coordina- 
tion and  orderly  consideration  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  The  committee  dis- 
covered that  15  of  the  18  standing  Senate 
committees  have  jurisdiction  over  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  energy  problem  and 
that  jurisdiction  is  divided  among  33 
subcommittees,  26  of  which  held  hear- 
ings or  markup  sessions  on  energy  legis- 
lation in  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

A  suggestion  to  create  a  new  stand- 
ing committee  on  energy  or  energy  and 
environment  was  deferred  as  a  matter 
for  the  full  Senate  to  examine. 

Instead,  the  ad  hoc  committee  recom- 
mended expansion  of  the  existing  Na- 
tional Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45,  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  Committees 
on  Finance.  Foreign  Relations,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  addition  to  members  of  the 
Interior.  Commerce,  Public  Works  and 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committees. 

In  January  of  this  year,  with  the  Con- 
gress placed  on  the  defensive  by  Presi- 
dent Ford,  the  Senate  Resolution  45  ap- 
paratus was  found  unwieldly  and  inap- 
propriate to  devise  an  alternative  to  the 
administration "s  energy  package.  So  the 
leadership  named  a  new  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee of  six  to  draft  a  program.  It  now  ap- 
pears, at  least  in  the  press,  that  their 
report  Is  being  challenged  by  the  stand- 
ing committees  who  will  write  the  legis- 
lation. In  any  event,  the  program  must 
now  be  carved  up  and  parceled  out,  for 
the  problem  of  overlapping  and  conflict- 
ing jurisdictions  remains  completely  un- 
resolved. 

A  similar  question  arises  from  the  cur- 
rent investigations  of  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA  by  recently  established  select  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Once 
their  reports  are  completed,  who  will 
monitor  the  intelligence  agencies  to  avert 
future  activities  and  policies  of  the  type 
alleged  to  have  been  attempted  or  car- 
ried out?  This  is  one  of  many  gaps  in 
congressional  oversight  requiring  thor- 
ough examination  and  reform. 

COMMITTEE    STAFFING 

Mr.  President,  the  public  doubts  the 
integrity  of  Congress  as  well  as  our  ef- 
fectiveness. The  mail  from  my  constitu- 
ents reflects  widespread  skepticism  not 
just  of  congressional  salary  and  expense 
account  increases  but  also  of  the  cost 
and  size  of  Senate  staffs,  which  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  5  years.  The 
recent  investigation  by  the  Washington 
Post  into  what  Senate  committees  spend 
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and  where  and  how  they  spend  it  is 
bound  to  deepen  that  suspicion. 

The  articles  contained  two  ironies. 
First,  the  Senate  has  largely  eliminated 
cronyism  and  substituted  productive, 
highly  qualified  employees. 

Second,  the  Senate  is  far  ahead  of  the 
House  in  public  accounting  of  its  use  of 
tax  money.  Nonetheless,  the  study  showed 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  has  diverted  at  least  10 
percent  of  committee  staff  members  to 
personal  legislative  work  and  constituent 
service.  The  Post  reiterated : 

Some  of  these  uses  of  staff  are  illegal. 
Others  clearly  viclate  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  the  spirit  of  what  was  Intended  by  the 
committee  system. 

To  my  mind,  these  charges  have  pro- 
voked too  little  reflection  and  too  hasty 
demands  for  immediate  reform.  The  di- 
version phenomenon  may  indicate  an  ex- 
pedient padding  of  committee  budgets  or, 
more  seriously,  a  draining  of  valuable 
committee  resources.  The  answer  to  that 
question  would  help  determine  whether  it 
is  wiser  to  enforce  the  rules  or  to  chnnge 
them. 

The  most  popular  remedy  for  staffing 
problems  Is  more  of  the  same.  A  resolu- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Gravel  and 
others  would  authorize  as  much  as  $15 
million  for  Senators  to  hire  additional 
personal  staff  to  handle  committee  busi- 
ness. It  is  argued,  plausibly,  that  addi- 
tional staff  would  help  jimior  Members  to 
keep  up  with  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  the  Senate  to  keep 
up  with  the  executive  branch.  The  oppo- 
site result  is  conceivable,  however,  and 
the  better  solution  may  be  less  partisan, 
less  personal  committee  staffs. 

My  intent  i,  not  to  prejudge  specific 
reforms.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  convey  the 
Impression  that  committee  reform  can 
be  a  tidy,  rationalistic  process  of  fitting 
form  to  function.  Committee  jurisdic- 
tions, procedures  and  staffing,  of  course, 
go  to  the  pei-sonal  power  of  every  Mem- 
ber and  to  the  vested  interests  of  every 
group  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
precisely  the  justifications  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  committee  system  by  a  select 
committee  with  a  bipartisan  approach, 
adequate  staff,  a  cross-section  of  opinion 
on  reorganization,  and  representation  of 
several  committees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Im- 
mediate action  on  this  resolution  in  order 
that  the  necessai-y  reforms  can  be  ac- 
complished in  this  Congress 


natural  gas  shortages,  we  have  begun,  to 
see  curtailments  of  natural  gas  used  in 
food  production.  TTiose  curtailments  are 
a  threat  to  the  abimdance  of  farm  com- 
modities Americans  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past. 

To  prevent  the  interruption  of  farm 
production  due  to  natural  gas  curtail- 
ments, I  submit  this  amendment  today 
t3  extend  S.  187,  th:  Natural  Gas  Prior- 
ity Act,  to  est.ibllsh  a  priority  on  natural 
gas  for  all  agricultural  uses.  Those  asri- 
culturl  uses  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  the 
production  of  agiicultural  chemicals,  de- 
hydr  tion,  crop  drying  and  irrigation. 

AGRICULTURAL     USES     THREATENED 

As  mentioned  earlier,  several  agricul- 
tural uses  of  natural  gas  have  already 
been  Interruptrd  or  curtailed.  Recently, 
I  received  letters  from  the  American  De- 
hydrators  Association  and  from  the 
Southwest  Kinsas  Royalty  Owners  As- 
soci:-ition,  advising  me  of  recent  curtail- 
ments and  explaining  the  potential  of 
those  curtailments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  letters  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


NATURAL  GAS  PRIORITY  ACT— 
S.  187 

AMENDMENT    84 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

NATURAL     CAS     PRIORITY     FOR     AGRICULTURE 

ti,^^'  ^^^  ^'■-  President,  the  impor- 
OvpI  *K^  ^°°^  production  Is  self-evident. 
hT.h.^  ^^^'  *^®  "«e  of  natural  gas 
SSitf,rr«  ^  ''***'  P^""'  °'  American  ag- 
rjculture.  Because  of  the  development  of 


Southwest  Kansas  Royalty 

Owners  Association, 
Hugoton,  Kans.,  February  28,  1975. 
Honorable  Members  of  Congress:   Mem- 
bers of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Royalty  Own- 
ers   Association    are    very    much    concrrned 
about  the  Federal  Power  Commission's  Opin- 
ion No.  697A  entered  in  Docket  No.  RP  72G, 
(El    Paso    Natural    Gas    Comoany).    In    the 
opinion,  the  PPC  classifies  Irrigation  pump- 
ing as  an  "Industrial"  use  and  subjects  Irri- 
gation fanners  to  Interruptlble  gas  service. 
The    western    portions    of    Kansas,    Okla- 
homa,   Texas,    Nebraska,    East?m    Colorado, 
and  all   of  New  Mexico  are   In   a  farming 
area  having  marginal  moisture.  Much  of  the 
land  Is  now  being  Irrigated  from  deep  wells 
using  natural  gas  as  the  fuel  source  from 
gas   produced   there.   B-cause   of   h'rlgatlon 
several    mllUor    acres   are    now    productive' 
which  formerlj  yleHed  erratically.  One  needs 
only  to  go  back  to  the   1930's  to  sse  what 
can  happen  when  this  region  receives  less 
than  Its  normal  rainfall. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Association, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  an  Interruptl- 
ble gas  supply  for  irrigation  farmers  Is  dan- 
gerous for  the  economy  of  the  nation  and 
food  supply  of  the  world.  The  resolution  Is 
presented  on  behalf  of  Association  members 
and  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  Irrigation 
fanners. 
We  request  your  comments  and  help. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  E.  Nordling, 
Secretary,  Southwest  Kansas  Royalty 
Owners  Association. 

(2)  The  PPC  order  eliminates  considering 
the  use  of  propane  and  butane  as  alternate 
sources  of  fuel  supply,  leaving  only  diesel, 
gasoline  of  electricity  as  alternate  sources. 
Not  only  would  the  cost  of  fuel  be  greatly 
Increased,  conversion  to  alternate  energy 
would  require  a  different  type  of  Irrigation 
engine,  as  well  as  supply  tanks  and  other 
equipment  to  operate  the  engines  There  Is 
already  a  critical  shortage  of  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline,  as  well  as  fuel  tanks. 

(3)  Most  industrial  plants  are  designed 
for  alternate  fuels  and  the  costs  of  the  equip- 
ment and  fuel  are  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  The  Irrigation  farmer  does  not 
have  standby  equipment  to  convert  to  other 


fuels  because  of  prohibitive  ccsts.  which  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  the  con:um:r. 

(4)  FPC  Opinion  No.  697-A  Ij  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  position  taken  bv  President 
Ford,  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by 
Congressmen  Intrcduclng  legislation  declar- 
ing top  priority  for  the  use  of  natural  gas 
and  other  fossil  fuels  In  fcod  production; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  cf  Directors  of  the 
Sjuthwest  Kansas  Royalty  Owners  Associa- 
tion, on  behalf  of  Its  members  and  on  behalf 
of  thousands  of  Irrigation  formeis  through- 
out the  United  State.,  that  it  hereby  op- 
pcses  the  action  of  the  Federal  Fewer  Com- 
mission In  classifying  natural  gas  for  Irri- 
gation pumping  as  au  Ind  strlal  us2  on  an 
Intirruptible  basis,  and  urges  the  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  such  action  and  classify 
natural  gas  for  Irrigaticn  pum-Jln^  to  the 
highest  priority  of  use:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  hereby  directed  forthwith  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Power  Ccmmlslon  mem- 
bers, the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  states  located  within  the  affected 
area. 

Robert  Larrabee, 

President. 
B.  E.  Nordling, 

Secretary. 

American    Dehtdrators    Association, 

Mission,  Kans.,  February  25. 1975 
Re:  S.  187 

Senator  Robert  J.  Dole, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  The  following  Infor- 
m,ation  Is  In  response  to  our  phone  conversa- 
tion of  February  24,  1975. 

It  requires  approximately  12  mcf  of  natural 
gas  to  produce  one  ton  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
The  annual  production  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
in  Kansas  is  approximately  200,000  tons  re- 
quiring approximately  2.4  million  mcf  of 
natural  gas.  Nebraska  production  runs 
around  650,000  tons  annually  and  requires 
7.8  mlUlon  mcf  of  natural  gas.  The  annual 
production  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  In  the 
United  States  Is  1.5  to  1.7  million  tons  and 
requires  18  to  20  mUllon  mcf  of  natural  gas 
Dehydrated  alfalfa  Is  primarUy  produced  In 
the  months  of  May  through  October  but  In 
California  and  Texas,  it  is  produced 's  to  10 
months  out  of  the  year.  Many  alfalfa  de- 
hydrating plants  dehydrate  other  whole  plant 
products  in  the  fall  and  dry  other  forages 
during  the  winter  months,  but  their  gas  de- 
mands during  these  months  are  significantly 
less  than  during  the  summer  months. 

The  various  gas  companies  have  different 
curtailment  schedules,  but  In  general,  alfalfa 
dehydrators  would  fall  Into  category  5  or  6  of 
the  FPC  9  step  priority  schedule.  Of  the  40 
alfalfa  dehydrating  plants  In  Kansas.  I  have 
been  informed  of  4  which  have  already  ex- 
perienced some  degree  of  curtaUment  Tliese 
all  occurred  in  the  fall,  and  ranged  from  a 
voluntary  cut  back  for  two  weeks  to  being  ' 
shut  down  for  12  days.  In  the  summer  of 
1973,  several  dehydrators  were  notified  that 
they  would-be  shut  down  on  certain  peak  de- 
mand days,  but  we  were  able  to  prevent  this 
by  contacUng  the  gas  companies  and  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  our  business  and  the  ex- 
treme problem  which  would  be  created  bv 
their  proposed  curtailment. 

One  gas  company  located  in  Nebraska  has 
notified  Its  customers  In  several  states  of  Its 
curtailment  schedule  which  would  curtaU 
natural  gas  to  40  dehydrating  plants  bv  10% 
hi  1975,  20%  m  1976.  65%  In  1977.  and  IOC i 
In  1978.  This  Is  the  type  of  curtailment 
schedule  over  which  our  industry  needs  some 
type  of  legislative  protection.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  only  6  years  ago,  this  gas  com- 
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pany  was  promoting  the  expansion  of  the 
alfalfa  dehydrating  Industry.  A  copy  ot  Its 
promotional  literature  is  enclosed. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  need  more  infor- 
mation, or  if  It  would  be  beneficial  for  us 
to  provide  witnesses  for  any  of  the  hearings 
ui  Washington.  Your  etTorts  in  behalf  of  our 
industry  and  agriculture,  in  general,  are  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

Kenneth   D,   Smith, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

PRF.'5JUF.NT.\L  SUPPORT 

On  previous  occasions,  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere.  President  Ford  has  pledged 
his  support  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  and  fertilizer  for  agriculture.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  sign  this  legislation  if 
pas.sed  by  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  be  marking  up 
natural  gas  legislation.  There  is  a  great 
need  to  extend  a  priority  on  natural  gas 
for  fertilizer  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion. I  strongly  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  be  included  in  any  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Commerce  Committee. 
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STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT— S.  622 

AMENDMENT   NO.   83 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  Senate  will  be  considering 
S.  622,  the  Standby  Energy  Authorities 
Act.  which  was  recently  reported  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  That  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  I  believe  to  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  con.sumers 
and  which  I  intend  to  offer  a  floor 
amendment  to  strike. 

The  provision,  section  107<c»  of  the 
bill,  requires  that  so  long  as  a  "two  tier" 
price  system  is  maintained  for  crude  oil, 
and  State  or  local  government  shall  re- 
ceive the  upper  tier  price  for  oil  in  which 
it  has  an  interest.  In  other  words,  a  State 
or  locality  would  receive  the  "new"  oil 
price  of  aproximately  $11.40  a  barrel — 
or  a  royalty  based  on  that  price — even 
if  the  oil  in  question  would  be  cla.ssified 
as  "old,"  and  priced  at  $5.25  per  barrel, 
if  sold  by  a  private  individual  or  cor- 
poration. 

The  volume  of  old  oil  to  which  the  pro- 
vision would  apply  would  be  limited  to 
20,000  barrels  per  day  in  any  one  State. 
Even  so,  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
estimates  that  the  provision  would  cost 
American  consumei-s  over  $200  million 
per  year. 

In  support  of  the  provision,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  revenues  it  would  gen- 
erate for  the  few  oil  producing  States 
that  would  benefit  Ls  much  needed  by 
those  States.  While  not  disputing  this 
need,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  reve- 
nues, which  presumably  would  be  used 
for  State  facilities  and  activities,  should 
not  be  raised  through  the  normal  mech- 
anisms of  State  taxes  or  loans.  To  re- 
quire consumers  generally  to  absorb  yet 
another  increase  in  their  fuel  bills  for 
the  benefit  of  these  producing  States 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  unfair.  In 
effect  it  is  to  give  those  States  the  bene- 
fit of  the  oil  cartel's  price  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  public. 
This  line  of  argument  last  year  per- 


suaded the  former  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice to  remove  the  exemption  from  price 
controls  which  initially  had  been  ac- 
corded to  State  and  local  governments. 
In  Issuing  its  regulations  revoking  the 
exemption,  the  Office  stated: 

The  FEO  beMeves  that  the  .  .  .  revenues 
obtainable  through  the  sale  of  crude  oil  at 
uncontrolled  prices  would  represent,  in  ef- 
fect, windfall  revenu:s  for  those  State  and 
l-'oal  governments  having  crude  eil  interests 
at  the  expen'te  of  the  ad  versa  Impact  on  the 
o.erall  objectives  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
I'jum  Allocation  Act. 

Section  107(c)  of  S.  622  would  restore 
that  exemption  with  its  accompanying 
windfall  at  least  to  the  extent  of  20,000 
barrels  per  day  per  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  simply  strike  the  sec- 
tion from  the  bill,  be  printed  and  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  85 

Strike  all  from  page  6.5,  line  15,  down 
through  page  67,  line  2.  On  p:»ge  67,  line  3, 
Kirlke  "(d)"  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

NURSE  TRAINING  AND  HEALTH 
REVENUE  SHARING  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1975— S.  66 

AMFNDMENT   NO.    86 

(Ordtred  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
th?  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  Mr. 
Helms,  r.nd  Mr.  Buckley)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jOi.itly  io  the  bill  (S.  66)  to  amend 
title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of 
a.ssistance  under  that  title  for  nurse 
training  and  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams of  health  revenue  sharing  and 
services. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975— S.  7 

AMFNDJ/iENT   NO.   87 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by. 
him  to  the  bill  «S.  7)  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDME>rf  NO.   88 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bartlett)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  7)  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    89    AND    90 

(Oidered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  7) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  91 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Weicker) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  7 1 , 
supra. 

STEEP  SLOPE  STRIP  MINING  PROHIBITION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  7.  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1975,  which  will  phase  out 
surface  mining  on  steep  slopes.  These 
are  dsfined  in  my  amendment  as  slopes 
over  20  degrees.  It  provides  a  30  month 
phasein  program  to  minimize  any  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  eventual  pro- 
hibition on  steep  slope  operations. 

In  seeking  to  amend  this  most  compre- 
hensive pi;ce  of  legislation.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  imply  dissatisfaction  v/ith  the 
overall  product.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  7.  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Senator  Jackson.  This 
has  been  not  only  a  diiScult  technical 
undertaking,  but  also  difficult  from  the 
legislative  point  of  view.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  end  is  in  sight  political- 
ly, and  even  more  pleased  that  the  end- 
product  is  a  workable,  but  tough  regula- 
tory framework  for  the  strip  mine  indus- 
try. 

S.  425  very  nearly  became  law  in  the 
9::d  Congress.  When  it  was  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  accomplished  much 
the  ;;ame  purpose  as  my  amendment  to- 
day. Since  that  time,  much  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  survived  an  oil  embargo 
and  \.e  are  well  on  our  way  to  enacting 
comprehensive  energy  l:gislation  to  govr 
ern  not  next  year,  but  the  next  20  years. 
Project  Independence  has  been  blue- 
printed by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, and  that  report  reemphasizes  the 
important  part  that  coal  will  play  in 
meeting  this  Nation's  energy  needs. 

Something  else  has  happened  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  become  much 
more  sophisticated  as  a  people  in  recog- 
nizing the  tradeoffs  which  are  inherent 
as  our  energy  needs  interface  with  the 
environment  which  we  all  exist  in.  We 
have  had  to  meet  and  resolve  so  many 
difficult  questions  in  this  particular  area 
over  the  last  year  and  as  a  result  public 
awareness  is  greater  now  than  it  has 
ever  been.  One  thing  we  have  very  de- 
finitely learned,  is  that  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate energy  development  from  environ- 
mental quality.  In  short,  you  cannot  say, 
let  us  have  all  the  energy  development 
that  this  Nation  can  ever  need  and  leave 
those  areas  of  the  Nation  unsuitable  for 
energy  development  as  environmental 
areas.  The  relationship  between  our  sup- 
plies of  clean  air,  pure  water,  soil,  and 
minerals  are  simply  too  complex  for  such 
a  view. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  now  in  the  pi'ocess  of  re- 
sponding to  the  need  to  guard  our  en- 
vironmental resources  in  the  context  of 
energy  development.  This  year  there  are 
bills  in  both  the  Maryland  Senate  and 
House  to  phase  out  strip  mining  of 
slopes  over  20  degrees.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Governor  and  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
This  is  an  example  of  a  State  with  a  long 
history  of  both  deep  mining  and  strip 
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nulling,  taking  a  hard  look  at  what  is 
occurring  with  respect  to  ite  .soil  and  Its 
water  and  concluding  that  stripping  ac- 
tivities on  steep  slopes  are  unacceptable. 
Let  me  read  you  the  recommendations 
of  our  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources as  they  testified  on  Mai-yland 
House  bill  452: 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
strongly  urges  adoption  of  this  bill.  As  of 
1973.  there  were  appi-cximately  27  million 
tons  of  coal  in  Maryland  that  were  strlp- 
pable;  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-tenth 
of  the  aunxial  national  strip  mining  total. 
Consequently.  Maryland  does  not  have  an 
abundance  of  sti-ippable  coal,  and  a  con- 
certed effort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  it. 

At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  prepotid- 
erance  of  strip  mining  in  Maryland  is  ac- 
complished on  slopes  having  a  slope  more 
gentle  than  20  degrees.  Mining  has  been 
permitted  in  areas  where  slopes  are  greater 
than  20  degrees  and  have  been  subject  to 
regulation  under  Department  regulation 
8.06.01.11.  This  regulation  requires  utUissa- 
tion  of  the  modified  block  cut  method  with 
respect  to  strip  mining  on  slopes  greater 
than  20  degrees  and  only  when  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Department  has  adopted  these  very 
strenuous  precautions  in  order  to  ensure  that 
durhig  the  strip  mining  operation,  disturbed 
areas  would  be  restricted  to  au  absolute 
minimum.  These  measures  are  uou-fool- 
proof,  and  during  any  storm  and  various 
other  episodes,  both  sediment  and  mining 
drainage  can  reach  and  damage  an  area  of 
state  interest.  In  weighing  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  against  the  loss  of  restricting  strip 
mining  to  a  very  limited  area,  we  believe 
the  preservation  of  our  limited  natural  and 
scenic  resources  far  outweigh  our  economic 
losses.  Since  very  limited  mining  now  occurs 
on  slopes  of  greater  than  20  degrees  hori- 
zontal, the  Department  believes  that  House 
Bill  452  will  result  in  minimal  economic 
repercussions,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
substantial  achievements  in  the  pi-otectiou 
of  our  resources. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  direct  strip 
minhig  Into  areas  of  more  gradual  slopes, 
having  the  effect  of  preserving  coal  reserves 
on  steeper  grades.  It  may  therefore  result 
m  less  costly  methods  of  reclamation,  con- 
centrating strip  mining  Into  areas  of  easier 
acce&s  and  po&sibly  the  initiation  of  more 
deep  mining  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Fi-ankly,  in  proposing  a  pha.seout  on 
the  steep  slope,  I  am  guided  by  two  con- 
cerns. Fii-st,  we  mast  care  for  the  deep- 
mining  industry.  Our  Nation  relies  on 
the  vitality  of  that  industry  and  will  long 

uf'i  '^^"^  mining  has  exhausted  that 
Which  IS  strippable.  Second,  when  we 
talk  of  coal  on  the  steep  slopes,  beyond 
the  angle  of  repose,  we  refer  to  a  very 
small  part  of  our  resources.  So  we  are 
not  dealing  so  much  with  the  facet  of 
the  energy  crisis,  but  rather  with  a  ques- 
tion of  land  ase.  Lost  production  from 
a  phaseout  of  steep-slope  mining  can  be 
made  up  by  a  minimal  increase  of  p'o- 
Auction  in  the  deep  mines. 

It  is  proper  at  Oiis  point  to  detail  what 
»ny  amendment  would  prevent  so  that 
benators  can  properly  consider  the  bene- 

eVo  ^"  •  *i°'**^-  ^o™  a"  environmental 
standpoint,  mountain  strip  mining  is  by 

mL^^r^  i!?""**  .tJ^niaging  form  of  strip 
mmmg.  Mountain  strip  inining  brings 
S  t!r^''^  problems  of  sedimentation, 
land  slides,  water  pollution,  acid  drain- 

^!'»^  .^''™*'^'°"  °^  ^'°"  a"«J  subsurface 
waters.  All  of  tbe.«e  problems  pose  very 


.serious  threats  to  the  homes  and  lives  of 
people  living  in  the  densely  populated 
mountain  valleys  below  where  strip  min- 
ing has  occurred. 

Evei-y  bit  of  evidence  reinforces  the 
concept  that  certain  strip  mining  prac- 
tices cannot  be  regulated  satisfactorily, 
and  in  these  instances,  the  best  answer 
is  to  prohibit  those  specific  activities. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  1973  Senate 
study,  "Factors  Affecting  the  Use  of  Coal 
in  Present  and  Future  Energy  Markets," 
which  clearly  points  to  the  serious  con- 
tinuing problem  of  landslides  on  steep 
slopes  and  repeated  violations  of  State 
regulations. 

For  all  types  of  mountain  sirip  miiuuii. 
more  than  oue-lliird  of  inspections  revealed 
major  violations  including:  exceeding  Ijeuch 
width,  operating  off  the  permit  area,  dump- 
ing excessive  material  over  the  ouiHow.  and 
lack  of  drainage  control. 

Tlie  results  of  that  Senate  study  are 
reinforced  by  a  second  study,  'Design  of 
Sm-face  Mining  Systems  in  Ea.stcrn  Ken- 
tucky." which  was  the  work  of  Mathe- 
matica.  Inc.,  for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

DisciLssing  problems  of  .sedimentation, 
landslides,  or  water  pollution  only  tells 
part  of  the  stoi-y.  We  also  have  to  look 
closely  to  see  how  this  very  serious,  long- 
lasting,  envii-onmental  damage  will  im- 
pact upon  the  economies  of  the  various 
States.  There  is  no  question  that  moun- 
tain strip  mining  has  a  decidedly  detri- 
mental effect  on  timber  production, 
tourism,  and  industrial  development. 
The  Appalachian  region  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest  hardwood  timber  areas. 
This  is  a  commodity  in  extremely  short 
supply.  Strip  mining,  even  after  recla- 
mation, leaves  the  land  in  a  state  misuit- 
able  for  timber  growth.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  deep  mining. 

Let  me  draw  an  example  from  my  own 
State  of  Maryland.  Quite  dearl.v,  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  western  Mai-j'- 
land  land  is  to  support  tourism  and  hght 
industi-j-.  Coal  mining  per  se  does  not 
necessarily  threaten  those  two  industries, 
but  coal  mining  on  steep  slopes  does. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  a  fact 
recognized  by  the  Maryland  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  as  they  seek  to 
amend  State  law  in  a  fashion  similar  to 
my  amendment  to  S.  7. 

The  points  that  I  have  just  made  relate 
as  much  to  national  land  use  as  to  en- 
ergy policy,  if  indeed  those  two  con- 
cepts can  be  .separated.  I  would  like  to 
now  discuss  more  specifically  what  our 
energy  policy  should  be  as  we  particu- 
larly focus  on  coal.  The  demise  of  the 
deep  mining  industry  is  proceeding  at  an 
ever-increasing  pace.  Since  1966,  over 
2,400  deep  mines  have  shut  down.  Pro- 
duction has  fallen  by  more  than  84  mil- 
lion tons  in  Appalachia  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  strip  mining  operations  have 
increased  by  well  over  700  and  produc- 
tion by  59  million  tons.  Tliat  is  a  loss  of 
19,000  jobs  in  the  mines.  But  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  knows,  or  should  know 
that  strip  mined  coal  is  a  finite  resource 
We  only  have  45  bilUon  tons  left. 

As  we  shoot  for  coal  production  of  over 
a  billion  tons  a  year,  and  2  to  3  billion 
in  the  years  ahead,  as  we  get  into  coal 
sasification  and  liquefaction,  it  is  easy 
to  see  th.nt.  by  the  end  of  this  ccntinv 


all  strippable  coal  may  be  exhausted.  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  study 
entitled  "Energy  Research  Program,"  it 
is  predicted  that  western  strippable  coal 
will  all  be  gone  by  1996  and  most  of  the 
eastern  stiippable  coal  will  be  exhausted 
as  well.  But  while  we  have  45  billion  tons 
of  strippable  coal,  we  have  30  times  that 
much  deep  minable  coal.  Even  taking  the 
most  conservative  statistics  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  we  find  356 
billion  tons  of  deep  minable  coal  as 
against  the  45  billion  tons  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Now  that  is  an  extremely  con- 
servative analysis  of  the  amount  of 
underground  coal  this  Nation  pos.se.sses. 

But  even  using  those  most  coaseiTa- 
tive  figures,  we  see  a  ratio  of  8  to  1. 

Given  tliese  kind  of  statistics,  whai 
vonld  be  a  rational  coal  policy?  Would 
you  encourage  stripping  wherever  you 
can  physically  get  tlie  coal  out?  Would 
you   encourage   strip   mining  on   steep 
.slopes  where  you  know  that  the  fuuu 
re.sult  v.ill  include  environmental  deg- 
radation and  a  po.ssible  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  people  who  live  m  the  val- 
leys beiow?  Would  you.  in  essence,  en- 
com-age  strip  minuig  to  grow  in  leaij.s 
and  lx»unds,  and  thereby  guarantee  the 
inas>^  exodus  of  deep  minei-s  from  the 
mine,   and  the   closing  of   those   deep 
inhic.^?  Would  you  do  all  this  when  you 
know  by  looking  at  statistics — the  verv 
one.,  1  liave  quoted;  the  most  con.serva- 
tivc  statistics  available — that   ma.ssive 
strip  mining  is  a  short-term  operation 
and  eventually  the  deep  mmes  must  be 
opened  and  expanded  and  the  deep  mine 
laljor  foice  rebuilt  and  expanded?   Li 
the  final  analysis,  when  you  look  at  all 
the  fifimes,  you  have  to  recognize  the 
need  to  guarantee  the  continued  exisi- 
ciu  e  of  deep  minmg  in  Appalacliia.  The 
Nation  desperately  needs  the  67.6  billion 
ton  re.sei-ve  of  deep  minable  coal  in  Ap- 
palacliia. but  the  recovery  of  those  va^st 
reserves  i.s  serioasly  jeopardized  bv  a 
rush  headlong  to  strip  minmg  of  that 
region  of  the  comitry.  Not  only  is  it  yoing 
to  .spell  the  economic  death  of  the  deep 
mine  industry,  but  the  blasting  and  other 
activities  on  the  surface  will  make  deep 
coal    .seams    technically    impossible    to 
mine. 

I  have  briefl.v  alluded  to  the  exodus  ul 
deep  miners  to  other  types  of  emplov- 
nunt.  but  this  bears  some  further  analy- 
sis. I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  halt 
this  .-steady  exodus  of  skilled  labor.  Uiat 
other  Senators  will  meet  in  this  Cham- 
ber yeai-s  hence  to  discuss  ways  of  re- 
training a  ma.ssive  labor  force  to  meel 
this  Nation's  then  ui-gent  requirement 
for  coal  That  retraining  will  be  a  very 
expeiLsive  undertaking,  but  if  we  act  to- 
day to  in.sure  a  continuing  stimulus  to 
deep  mining  operations,  the  expense  will 
be  avoided. 

In  the  final  analj'sis,  I  would  hope  thai 
one  lesson  would  be  learned  as  a  result 
of  the  cui-rent  energy  shortage.  We  must 
plan  for  the  future  in  our  handling  oi' 
energy.  To  some  the  future  is  tomorrow . 
to  othei-s,  it  is  measm-ed  in  years,  but 
with  regard  to  energy,  the  public  intei  - 
est  requires  that  it  be  measured  in  dec- 
ades. We  must  start  with  this  bill  to  e.s- 
tablj.sli  a  policy  for  coal  which  will  iv- 
spiM  I  ho  l.nnd,  the  air,  and  the  wau-i  — 
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the  elements  which  sustain  us — a  policy 
which  will  saieguai-d  the  deep  mine  coal 
industry  so  that  when  the  strip  mines 
are  exhausted,  there  will  be  a  viable  in- 
dustry to  serve  this  country. 
— ••^ — 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMEirr   NO.    72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  72,  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  2166),  the  Ta.x  Reduction 
Act  of  1975. 


ANNOUNCEMENT      OP      CANCELLA- 
TION OF  HEARING   DATE 

Mr.  STEVENSOIT.  Mr.  Frer-ident,  on 
Friday.  March  7.  I  announced  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  51. 
which  Senator  Cranston  and  I  intro- 
duced to  defer  final  Export-Import  Bank 
approval  of  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  for  a  nuclear  powerplant  until 
Congress  receives  and  reviews  certain 
statutorily  required  reports  from  the 
President  on  the  adequacy  of  domestic 
and  international  nuclear  safeguards. 
Notice  of  the  transaction  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  Bank  pursuant  to 
section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  Today, 
however,  the  Bank  notified  the  Congress 
that  it  is  withdrawing  its  notice  of  the 
transaction. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Finance  will  accordingly  postpone  its 
previously  announced  hearings  on  the 
subject  but  will  hold  hearings  at  a  later 
date  on  the  Presidents  report  on  do- 
mestic and  international  nuclear  safe- 
guards as  well  as  this  specific  transac- 
tion if  the  Bank  should  transmit  a  new 
notice  of  intended  final  approval. 

The  Export-Import  Bank's  action  to- 
day Is  to  be  commended,  for  it  demon- 
strates an  awareness  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  concerns  expressed  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  51  as  well  as  of  the 
dangers  involved  in  assisting  foreign  nu- 
clear development  without  a  full  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  safe- 
guards; without  an  understanding  of  the 
intentions  of  nations  receiving  nuclear 
as.sistance  with  regard  to  such  matters 
as  the  development  of  reprocessing  facili- 
ties and  nuclear  weapons  manufacture, 
and  without  careful  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty — NPT — could  be  under- 
mined if  nuclear  assistance  is  given  tc 
non-NPT  countries. 

Deferral  of  Export-Import  Bank  nu- 
clear assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
until  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  President's  report 
on  the  adequacy  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national safeguards  will  give  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinued Export-Import  Bank  assistance 
for  foreign  nuclear  development  in 
Korea  and  other  nations,  as  well  as  the 


circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  such  assistance  should  be  ex- 
tended. By  taking  this  action  the  United 
States  is  rightly  assuming  an  important 
leadership  role  in  slowing  down  the  in- 
ternational nuclear  sales  race  and  reg- 
ulating the  dangerous  and  uncontrolled 
worldwide  spread  of  nuclear  capability. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
QUALITY  OF  WORKING  LIFE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday,  March  20, 
1975,  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  on  national  productivity 
and  quality  of  working  life.  I  have  the 
honor  of  sei-ving  as  acting  chaii-man  of 
the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting this  hearing. 

The  specific  subjects  of  this  hearing 
will  be  S.  765  and  S.  937,  which  were  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Percy)  and  myself,  re- 
spectively. The  committee  will  consider 
the  differences  in  these  bills  in  order  that 
we  can  develop  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation on  this  important  subject. 

This  hearing  in  effect  is  a  continua- 
tion of  hearings  held  on  December  16 
and  17,  1974,  on  similar  legislation  which 
Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced  in  the 
93d  Congress. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ing on  March  20  should  contact  the  com- 
mittee staff  on  224-4551. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee has  scheduled  2  additional 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  408,  Senator 
Brooke's  proposal  to  repeal  the  Miller- 
Tydings  and  McGuire  Acts.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  testifying  eitlier  April  9  or  10 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  staff. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Februai-y  28  I  anounced  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs would  hold  hearings  March  14 
througla  March  17  on  emergency  housing 
and  housing/energy  legislation.  The  bills 
included  S.  577,  S.  587,  S.  591,  S.  655.  S. 
660,  S.  748,  S.  751.  S,  773.  and  titles  X 
and  XI  of  S.  594,  and  any  additional  bills 
dealing  with  emergency  housing  which 
were  introduced  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
hearings  on  March  17. 

In  connection  with  these  hearings,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  further  announce- 
ment that  the  subcommittee  will  also 
hold  a  hearing  on  emergency  housing 
legislation  on  March  25  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest, Senator  Chiles  will  continue  the 
series  of  energy  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  hearing  will  be 


held  on  March  18  at  9  a.m.  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Tliis  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings focusing  upon  the  impact  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  various  regions  of  the 
country.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  hearing,  in 
particular,  will  be  to  examine  in  depth 
the  specific  problems  faced  by  Florida  in 
the  current  energy  emergency,  and  the 
mechanisms  currently  under  considera- 
tion to  respond  to  these  problems.  Testi- 
mony wiU  be  heard  from  witnesses  with 
a  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  energy  field,  including  representa- 
tives from  Government,  Industrj-,  labor 
consumers,  and  public  utilities. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  tliat  a  public 
heraing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
March  18,  1975,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2223.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination : 

Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  cf  California, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth 
circuit,  vice  Charles  M.  Merrill,  retired. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  in  writing  with  the  committee 
a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement 
of  their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  ;  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  myself  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ronald  T.  Knight,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
William  J.  Schloth,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  per- 
sons interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  March  18.  1975,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MEAT  PRICE  EXPLOSION  AND 
CHAIN  STORES 

Ml".  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  over  a  dec- 
ade ago,  the  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  was  established  under 
legislation  I  sponsored  and  on  which  I 
subsequently  served.  After  an  exhaustive 
study  and  appraisal  of  changes  taking 
place  in  the  food  industry,  we  reported 
the  struggle  between  giant  food  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  had  created  such 
a  harsh  environment  that  most  small 
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manufacturers  were  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  grow  and  Sm-vive. 

Here  we  are  10  yeai-s  later  and, 
tlirough  a  lack  of  action  or  even  concern, 
.some  of  the  disasters  we  feared  might 
strike  the  food  producer  have  ravaged 
the  private  enterprise  system  and 
iJlunged  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
little  man. 

The  Conuni.s.sion,  among  its  conclu- 
sions in  1966,  stated  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  best  qualified  to  iJer- 
form  tlie  function  of  followup  with  posi- 
tive action  to  alleviate  what  way  back 
then  were  mounting  problems  in  the  food 
marketing  systems.  And  yet,  today,  we 
are  faced  witli  even  larger  pi'oblems. 

We  warned  that  trade  secrets  and  cor- 
porate privacy  would  make  a  clear  vision 
of  the  food  marketmg  picture  clouded,  to 
say  the  least.  I  believe  the  walls  of 
secrecy  in  a  few  respects  have  been  torn 
down — some  of  the  retailing  picture  visi- 
ble, if  by  no  other  means,  through  re.sults 
to  the  economy. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  bolster  the  Justice 
Department's  coffers  in  order  that  a 
comprehensive  study  on  chain  store 
practices  be  done  to  detennine  if  anti- 
trust or  other  pricing  violations  are  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  financial  dis- 
asters in  this  system. 

As  we  consider  a  package  of  economic 
prescriptions  against  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  rece.ssion,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  Nation's  largest  indastry— 
food  production. 

Some  legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  aid  the  cattle  producer,  only  one,  but 
a  significant,  victim  of  the  "middle-man." 
Some  cattle  producers  have  not  survived 
the  last  decade,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for 
the  rest. 

I  call  with  urgency  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  article  published  in  the 
March  9  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
by  James  Risser  and  George  Anthan,  en- 
UUed  "The  Meat  Price  Explosion  and 
Chain  Stores."  It  clearly  shows  the  prob- 
lem and  how  the  rancher  has  become  the 
nunp  roast  of  the  food  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Froin  the  Washington  Post,  March  9,  1975  J 
The  Meat  Price  Explosion  and  Chain  Stores 
(By  James  Risser  and  George  Anthan) 
In  the  mid-1960s,  officials  of  the  nation's 
largest  supermarkets  gathered  quietly  at  con- 
fidential "meat  clinics"  sponsored  by  their 
trade  organization,  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  Pood  Chains  (NAPC) . 

Each  participant  waa  guaranteed  anonym- 
ity. Neither  his  name  nor  his  company  af- 
flUation  appeared  on  any  list.  Officially,  he 
was  Itnown  to  hi.s  colleagues  only  by  a  color- 
coded  badge  on  his  lapel.  If  he  spoke  out 
during  clinic  sessions,  he  could  be  Identi- 
fied only  as  a  member  of,  for  Instance,  "the 
red-striped  badge  group." 

The  system  was  developed,  one  NAPC  of- 
ficial explained  later,  "for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging people  to  speak  out  and  not  hold 
Dack  as  the  executives  discussed  complexi- 
tle.s  of  buying  and  marketing  meat  at  a  profit. 
And.  somewhat  to  their  chagrin  today,  par- 
ticipants did  speak  freely. 
One   color-coded    eupemiarket    man    d«- 


<?lared  that  "it  is  about  time  we  stopped  pa.ss- 
liig  along  the  savings  in  distribution  costs  to 
the  customer.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  some 
of  it  for  ourselves." 

"Tlio  group  seemed  in  general  agreement 
with  thi.s  thought,"  notes  of  the  meeting 
said. 

La.it.  summer,  those  words  and  others  ut- 
tered at  the  meat  clinics  came  back  to  haxmt 
the  .supermarket  industry  as  a  federal  court 
jury  in  San  Francisco  handed  six  cattlemen 
a  stiinniug  $32.7  million  verdict  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A&P)  in  a 
lii\vs\ilt  charglnt;  that  major  retail  grocery 
liiains  had  conspired  to  fix  the  price  of  beef. 
During  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer  for 
AM'  had  denied  he  ever  met  with  his  com- 
l)etiiors.  B»»t  tlien  the  Jury  of  four  women 
and  two  men  wa-s  .shown  a  photograph  of  him 
niectini,'  with  otlier  supermarket  officials  at 
an  NAPC  clinic.  Tlie  impact  on  the  Jurors 
was  powerful. 

Their  verdict  was  upheld  10  day.s  ago  by 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  who 
denied  A&P's  plea  for  a  new  trial.  Judge 
Carter  ruled  the  jury  had  received  "sufficient 
evidence"  to  support  its  finding  that  A&P 
had  plotted  with  other  supermarkets  to  set 
the  prices  they  pay  for  beef  at  a  low  level 
and  the  prices  they  charge  customers  In  their 
retail  stores  at  a  high  level.  The  Jttrors  were 
Justified  hi  believing  that,  at  the  "various 
secret  meethig.«;,"  supermarket  executives  and 
meat  buyers  "met,  not  only  to  discuss  prices 
of  meat,  but  to  forge  agreement  concerning 
fixing  of  those  prices,"  said  the  Judge. 

A&P  has  termed  the  verdict  "mon.strous" 
and  plans  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  decision  has  sent  tremors 
Uirongh  the  multi-bUlion-dollar  supermar- 
ket UiduRirk"  as  cattlemen  in  other  states 
have  moved  quickly  to  file  .similar  .suits. 
WhUe  I  lie  Sa)i  Francisco  case  covers  a  period 
which  bei^an  almost  a  decade  ago,  some  cat- 
tlemen contend  the  alleged  practices  have 
continued. 

Bucked  by  some  farm  state  congressmen, 
the  catUe  raisers  say  large  supermarket 
chains  wield  undue  influence  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep.  Neal  Smith 
(D-Iowa)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have  re- 
placed meat  packers  as  the  largest  single 
force  In  the  nation's  food  Industry,  saying 
they  exert  "tremendous  leverage"  over  meat 
prices  and  can,  In  effect,  dictate  prices  meat 
packers  pay  the  cattleman  for  his  live  ani- 
mals. 

Smith  is  pushhig  legislation  to  limit  the 
chains'  involvement  In  production  of  meat, 
and  some  veteran  hidustry  regulators  at  the 
U.S.  Agirculture  Department  agree  privately 
that  tough  new  laws  are  needed. 

The  farmers  complain  that  low  price.s  they 
paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  reflected 
at  the  stores'  meat  counters.  This  has  become 
one  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of  the  high 
food-price  situation  of  recent  months.  How 
can  It  be  that  U.S.  cattlemen  have  lost  $100 
to  $200  on  each  animal  sent  off  to  tlie 
slaughterhouse,  and  yet  consumers  have  had 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  ste^aks  and 
hamburger? 

Agriculture  Department  economisUs  and 
.suitlstlcal  experts  agree  that  If  there  is  an 
economic  vUlaln,  it's  someone  called  the 
'middleman"— the  meat  packer,  the  proc- 
essor, the  packager,  the  shipper,  the  retail 
grocer.  All  have  been  getting  an  increasingly 
large  piece  of  the  action  as  beef  makes  Its 
way  from  an  low*  farm  or  a  Texa.s  feedlot  to 
the  American  dinner  plate. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show  that 
In  1971  middlemen.  Including  the  retail  su- 
permarkets, added  an  average  of  36.5  cents 
to  each  pound  of  choice  beef  they  handled. 
This  increased  to  52.7  cents  a  pound  in  1974. 

A  special  department  task  force  reported 
lost  Augtist  that  meat  price  margins — costs 
added  by  middlemen — "exploded"  late  In 
1973  and  early  In  1974  "while  market  prices 


for  cattle  and  hogs  dropped  sharply  ajid 
losses  mounted  for  livestock  feeders."  Gen- 
eral inflation,  restrictive  labor  union  prac. 
tices,  government  regulations  and  market 
distortions  caused  by  earlier  federal  price 
controls  were  factors  In  this  "explosion"  but 
not  enough  to  "explain  the  surge."  the  task 
force  stated. 

Meat  marketers,  the  unit's  report  said,  had 
sigiiiflcantly  increased  their  profits,  partly  to 
recoup  earlier  losses.  "It  appears  that  the  re- 
cent increase  In  meat  price  spreads  was 
caused  partially  by  food  retailers  changing 
their  prlciiig  policies  to  Increase  profits  in 
their  meat  departments,"  it  said. 

A  serie.";  of  recent  hearings  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  also  dealt 
a  blow  to  the  supermarkets'  public  Image. 
First,  the  committee  staff  accused  the  chain 
stores  of  issuing  "intentionally  misleading" 
financial  figures  in  order  to  "cover  up"  high 
profits.  Then,  several  supermarket  chains  re- 
fused to  testify  before  the  committee  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  subpoena. 

Cattlemen's  suits  patterned  after  the 
Califor)iia  case  are  on  file  In  Nebraska  and 
Texas,  and  the  filing  of  others  Is  under  con- 
sideration. A  $l.4-bUlion  antitrust  action 
filed  In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  cattlemen 
there  was  dismissed  recently,  but  strong  ef- 
fort«  are  being  made  to  revive  It. 

An  examination  of  the  voluminous  record 
in  the  six-week  A&P  trial  In  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattlemen's  attorney  Joseph  M. 
Alloto  <an  antitrust  specialist  and  son  of  San 
Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto)  was  abie 
to  produce  little  clear  or  startling  proof  of 
an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  document 
actually  showing  high  grocery  chain  officials 
agi-eeing  on  price-fixing  schemes.  But  there 
was  massive  testimony  and  statistical  c\  i- 
dence  that,  at  a  time  when  beef  demand  w.-iS 
high,  cattlemen  were  being  paid  low  prices 
while  supermarket  profit  margins  were  ris- 
ing. And  the  Jury  apparently  was  convinood 
that  the  NAPC  meat  clinics  were  a  cover  i.»r 
supermarket  efforts  to  get  togeihcr  on 
pricing. 

TWO    CHAINS    SETTLE 

The  case,  filed  In  1968,  originally  nanieci  .-»-• 
defendants  AAP,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc..  and 
Kroger  Co.  The  three  firms  had  conspired  lo 
pay  low  prices  for  the  beef  they  bought  and 
to  fix  high  prices  for  the  beef  they  .sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted.  The  laryc 
supermarket  ehalns.  the  cattlemen  alleged, 
had  divided  geographical  territories  among 
themselves  to  reduce  competition.  They  also 
had  eliminated  competition  among  them- 
selves in  purchasing  meat  products,  aiitl 
even  among  different  stores  of  the  same 
chain.  Also,  it  was  charged,  they  had  ex- 
cheuiged  information  on  prices,  sales,  n)ai-- 
glns  and  profit  through  their  trade  a.s-,0- 
ciations. 

Safeway  and  Kroger  eventually  elected  lo 
avoid  a  trial  and  setUed  out  of  court  by  pav- 
hig  the  cattlemen  $90,000  toe  attorney's  fees, 
though  the  two  chains  strongly  denied  the 
charges  against  them.  A&P,  however,  dc-idcd 
to  fight  the  case  to  the  end. 

After  a  six-week  trial,  the  Jury  returiied 
Its  verdict,  finding  that  a  prlce-tixing  con- 
spiracy had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cenv* 
a  poimd  on  all  the  beef  they  sold  fi-oui  I9tt4 
through  1967.  As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a 
total  of  more  than  $10  million  and.  uncier 
feder.-U  antitrust  law,  were  entitlwl  to  iripje 
damages. 

The  plaintiffs  produced  witnesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  siipermarkct 
cnahis  had  agreed,  perhaps  only  tlirough  an 
hiformal  "understanding,"  to  pay  packers 
uniform,  arbitrary,  non-competltlve  and  ar- 
tificially low  prices  for  fresh  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Cattlemen  told  the  jury  Uiey  sold  cattle 
for  le,-!s  than  it  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  stay  in  business  only  witii 
bHnl--    loans   and    by   raising   crops.    A}-^^.   a 
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former  Independent  packer  testified  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  cattlemen  low  prices 
because  of  "great  pressure"  from  major  food 
chatns  he  dealt  with. 

Testimony  showed  that  A&P  followed  a 
policy  of  buying  20  million  poimds  of  meat 
;*  week— 90  per  cent  of  Its  total  requlre- 
mei:ts — out  of  a  single  office  in  Chicago.  Com- 
pany officials  acknowledged  that  such  large 
buying  power  could  not  help  but  have  a  sig- 
nificant market  impact,  but  they  Insisted 
"we  do  not  determine  price;:." 

But.  In  his  closing  arguir.ont  to  the  Jury, 
Alioto  claimed:  "Its  more  likely  than  not 
that  they  (the  competing  supermarket  e.xecu. 
tives>  got  together,  either  by  an  under- 
standing or  an  agreement  or  an  Invitation 
to  some  and  an  acceptance  by  others,  to  con- 
trol tlie  market.  They  talked  about  prices. 
The  evidence  Is  they  talked  about  methods 
and  procedures  .  .  ." 

Reierring  particularly  to  the  photograph 
of  A&P  meat  buyer  Robert  Carpenter  meet- 
ing with  his  competitors.  Alioto  commented: 
"First,  several  of  them  deny  meeting  each 
other,  and  then  we  have  to  show  that  and 
prove  that  In  documents  .  .  .  Next,  they  say, 
'Well.  I  didn't  sit  with  him;  I  might  have  met 
him,  but  I  didn't  sit  with  him."  And  then  we 
have  to  get  a  picture  .  .  .  And  then  they  say, 
'Well,  we  didn't  talk  about  prices  or  supply 
or  anything  like  that,'  and  then  it's  all  over 
these  documents." 

Arguing  unsuccessfully  that  the  Jury  ver- 
dict should  be  set  aside.  A&P  contended  that 
the  NAPC  sessions  Involved  "wholly  theoreti- 
cal and  legitimate  discussions  about  retail 
marketing  practices  and  consumer  buying 
habits,  but  were  not  a:i  attempt  to  fix  prices 
or  coordinate  buying. 

"Accusations  of  retail  price-fixing  before  a 
Jury  of  consumers  in  a  period  of  high  Infia- 
tion  were  obviously  highly  prejudicial,"  AiVP 
complained. 

THE  "TELLOW  SHEEX" 

In  addition  to  the  NAPC  meat  clinics,  evi- 
dence of  some  contact  among  competing  food 
stores  came  In  testimony  of  A.  D.  Davis,  an 
official  of  Wlnn-Dlxie  stores.  He  said  he  had 
given  his  private  telephone  number  to  offi- 
cials of  some  other  firms  to  save  them 
from  making  more  expensive  person-to- 
person  calls  when  they  wanted  to  speak  to 
him. 

The  calls  often  related  to  handling  of 
"excess  supply"  of  beef,  said  Davis,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  may  have  told  a  com. 
petitor  that  Winn-Dlxle  was  planning  to 
"Xeature"  beef. 

Supermarket  officials  said  that  the  NAPC 
often  Issued  notices  to  Its  members,  telling 
them  of  the  existence  of  excess  meat  supplies, 
and  asking  them  to  conduct  beef  sales.  But 
A&P  lawyers  said  such  sales  had  the  effect 
of  removing  excess  supplies  and  actually 
benefitted  cattlemen. 

The  cattlemen  who  testified  In  San  Fran- 
cisco made  it  clear  they  don't  feel  that  way. 
Courtenay  C.  Davis,  who  operates  a  75,000- 
acre  ranch  at  Horse  Creek,  Wyo.,  told  the 
court  that  many  cattlemen  have  been  los- 
ing money  since  1952.  At  about  that  time, 
he  said,  "a  powerful  new  force  emerged  In 
the  form  of  the  concentrated  buying  power 
of  fewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers, 
operating  without  restraint  in  the  carca.s3 
beef  market." 

Supermarket  officials  testified  that  the  four 
largest  chains  together  were  accounting  for 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  carcass  meat  sales  In 
the  nation,  but  they  acknowledged  that  much 
of  the  other  80  per  cent  represented  "frag- 
mented" purchases  by  locally  oriented  gro- 
cery, hotel,  restaurant  and  Institutional  op- 
erations. 

WliUe  noting  that  most  of  its  3,500  stores 
get  most  of  their  meat  through  a  centralized 
buying  office  in  Chicago,  A&P  strongly  dented 
it  sets  prices  it  will  pay  to  packers  by  relying 
en  the  so-called  "Tellow  Sheet."  That  pub- 
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Ucatlon,  officially  called  The  National  Provl- 
sloner,  la  »  dally  oompUatlon  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  meat  industry.  It  bases'  Its  quo- 
tations on  actual  sales,  but  there  have  been 
allegations  in  the  press  and  before  Congress 
that  the  Yellow  Sheet's  figures  sometimes  are 
manipulated. 

Also,  during  the  California  trial,  the  cattle- 
men contended  that  a  Safeway  decision  to 
sell  it.s  New  York  City  stores,  A&P's  decision 
to  leave  the  Los  Angeles  market  and  a  Kroger 
decision  to  abandon  Washington  were  tied 
to  efforts  to  lessen  competition  among  the 
three  In  the  purchase  of  meat. 

C.  W.  McManamy,  an  official  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Livestock  Foundation  and  a  longtime 
observer  of  midwestern  markets,  .sees  evi- 
dence large  supermarket  chains  have  been 
able  to  force  some  significant  drops  In  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  cattle. 

One  clue  to  this,  he  said,  is  a  uniform 
prime  decll::e  on  the  same  day  at  widely 
scattered  markets.  "When  I  look  at  a  radical 
departure  from  normal  patterns,"  he  said, 
"then  I  have  to  look  at  market  muscle  as  a 
possibility.  I  see  six  to  eight  major  retail 
outlets.  Against  this,  I  see  3,500  packing 
plants,  and  producers  market  through  all 
these  plants.  When  I  look  at  this  picture,  I 
cant  escape  the  conviction  that  concentra- 
tion In  retailing  would  provide  substance 
for  suspecting  that  prices  can  be  dictated 
where  the  pov/er  lies.  Packers  to  a  large  de- 
gree don't  sell  meat  to  retailers  anymore; 
the  retailers  order  meat  from  the  packers." 
Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  December.  Irvln  Bray,  one  of  the 
plain  tiffs  in  the  California  suit,  said  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  sell  cattle  to 
packers  early  in  the  week  because  the  pack- 
ers have  to  wait  until  Wednesday  to  find  out 
what  Safeway,  the  dominant  chain  in  his 
area,  is  willing  to  pay. 

Safeway's  buyers  wail  until  then  so  they 
can  determine  through  the  Yellow  Sheet 
what  A&P  has  paid  the  previous  day,  he 
claimed.  Bray  said  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  very  little  relationship  between  the 
prices  paid  to  cattlemen  and  the  retail  beef 
prices  charged  to  consumers. 

Testlf j-lng  later,  Safeway  denied  the  charge. 
Company  lawjer  Richard  W.  Odgers  said 
Safeway  does  not  utilize  centralized  buying, 
but  purcha.ses  Its  beef  through  competitive 
"offer  and  acceptance"  in  which  packers' 
offers  are  received  and  accepted  separately 
through  more  than  15  meat-buying  offices. 
W.  S.  Mitchell,  Safeway's  president,  was 
grilled  before  the  committee  by  Sens.  Wil- 
Uam  Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.)  about  the  Increasing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  a  few  of  the 
big  chains.  Proxmire  said  he  has  "serious 
doubts  about  the  competitiveness  of  the  in- 
dustry" and  Humphrey  asserted  that  the 
supermarket  chains  "went  out  for  a  killing" 
after  food  price  controls  were  removed. 

But  Mitchell  told  the  committee  that  "all 
stories  about  price-gouging  profiteering,  rlp- 
ofTs,  price-fixing  and  monopoly  are  Just  not 
so."  He  strentiously  resisted  suggestions  that 
Safeway,  with  Its  2.200  stores  and  annual 
sales  of  some  $6  billion.  Is  able  to  drive  out 
competition  and  keep  its  prices  high.  Net 
profits  of  most  major  chains  have  averaged 
around  1  per  cent  of  total  sales,  Mitchell 
said. 

A  DEV AST ATINO. CASE 

I^ter,  the  committee  staff  Issued  a  report 
calUng  such  figures  "Irrelevant."  Profit  fig- 
ures based  on  rate  of  return  on  sales  have 
been  "purposefully"  used  to  "cloud  the  Is- 
sues and  obscure  the  industry's  true  perform- 
ance," the  report  said.  A  more  reliable 
measure  of  supermarket  profits.  It  contended. 
Is  "return  on  equity"  (earnings  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the  com- 
panies' stockholders)  because  this  shows  how 
much  money  the  supermarkets  are  making 


in  compari.'on  to  their  total  wwth.  tot  the 
supcrumrket  chains,  return  on  equity  la 
"strikingly  higher"  than  return  on  sales,  the 
report  said. 

Safeway's  rate  of  return  on  equity,  for  ex- 
ample, was  11.2  per  cent  In  September.  1973, 
and  rose  to  19.5  per  cent  In  September,  1974^ 
an  Increase  of  74  per  cent,  the  report  said! 
Winn-Dixie's  rate  of  return  rose  from  13.1  per 
cent  to  21.4  per  cent.  Kroger  Co.  went  from 

6.1  per  cent  to  10.4,  and  A&P  from  a  loss  of 

2.2  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  3.2  per  cent. 

The  figures,  on  the  average,  are  "neither 
.spectacular  nor  poor,"  but  they  refute  the 
retail  food  stores'  claims  that  the>-  are  doing 
poorly,  the  committee  report  said. 

The  NAFC  continues  to  argue,  neverthe- 
less, that  supermarkets  make  so  little  profit 
that,  if  their  earnings  were  entirely  wiped 
out.  the  average  family's  food  bill  would 
drop  by  only  eight  cents  a  week. 

"Lowering  food  prices  by  reducing  super- 
market profits  Is  like  trying  to  pump  water 
from  a  dry  well, "  says  NAFC  president  Clar- 
ence Adamy.  As  for  meat  specifically,  the 
supermarkets  generally  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  figures,  although  A&P 
has  acknowledged  that  Its  average  markup 
on  fresh  meat  nearly  doubled  between  1968 
and  1973.  Safeway  says  its  gross  profit  ou 
meat  Is  lower  than  on  other  grocery  prod- 
ucts, and  Jewell  Companies,  Inc.,  officials 
say  the  company  lost  $5  million  on  meat 
sales  during  the  first  half  of  1974. 

Proxmire  said  In  December  that  his  com- 
mittee staff's  field  investigations  showed 
that  where  a  small  number  of  supermarket 
firms  dominate  the  grocery  business  in  a 
particular  city,  as  in  Washington,  food  prices 
tend  to  be  higher  and  often  are  Identical  in 
the  various  competing  stores  in  that  city. 
A  sampling  of  4,000  Items  In  Safeway  and 
A^rP  stores  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  turned  up 
identical  prices  on  3,000  items,  he  said.  Tlie 
Wisconsin  senator  described  the  finding  as 
"the  kind  of  conduct  you'd  expect  out  of  a 
price  fixing  con.spiracy." 

Three  weeks  later,  Proxmire  announced 
that  A&P,  Kroger,  Wlnn-Dlxle  and  Grand 
Union  Co.  had  refused  to  appear  before  the 
committee  unless  stibpoenaed. 

Proxmire  said  company  records  obtained 
from  the  17  largest  chains  had  been  analyzed 
and  "we  believe  that  a  devastating  case  has 
been  made  against  the  Industry — especially 
that  retail  prices  rose  while  farm  prices  fell 
and  that  actual  price  competition,  as  such, 
did  not  exist  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
items  sold  In  the  food  chains." 

Proxmire  has  since  yielded  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
Humphrey  and  the  future  status  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  in  doubt,  as  is  the  question  of 
public  release  of  the  reportedly  revealing 
company  financial  records. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  an- 
nounced a  probe  of  the  food  industry,  but  a 
congressional  source  who  has  followed  the 
FTC  effort  says  it  Is  "In  bad  shape,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  staff."  The  Senate  Select 
Conunittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
also  has  plans  to  Investigate  the  food  indus- 
try. Including  price  fixing  and  other  anti- 
competitive activity,  later  this  year. 


THE  FORD  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
provocative  article  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch 
in  the  Cliiistian  Science  Monitor  com- 
pares the  philosophies  of  the  last  four 
Presidencies  in  terms  of  decisionmaking. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 


March  11,  1975 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mar.  6  19751 
The  Ford  PREsmENCY 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
A  lot  of  Americans  are  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  done  at  and  by  the  White  House  since 
Gerald  Ford  became  President  and  most  of 
these  are  Just  the  inevitable  sort  of  things 
which  happen  In  every  presidency.  No  presi- 
dent ever  succeeded  in  pleasing  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  all  of  the  time  or  even 
tried. 

But  there  Is  one  particular  t\-pe  of  criti- 
cism which  has  returned  after  "a  hiatus  to 
the  Washington  scene  and  which  Itself  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  how  much  the  Americans 
have  of  what  they  thought  they  wanted  when 
they  got  rid  of  Richard  Nixon. 

This  new  complaint  Is  that  Mr.  Ford  Is  not 
being  decisive  enough  soon  enough.  In  its 
common  form  It  finds  expression  in  such 
terms  as:  Why  doesn't  he  do  something?  Why 
is  he  stalling  around?  Why  so  much  talk 
when  we  want  action? 

Weil  In  the  old  days  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson-Nixon  era  Americans  had  a  lot  of 
bold,  quick  decisive  action  by  presidential 
edict.  And  this  was  precisely  the  hallmark 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "im- 
perial presidency."  Beginning  with  Kennedy 
the  president  became  progressively  less  a 
man  who  presided  over  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  and  became  progres- 
sively more  a  one-man  generator  and  execu- 
tor of  national  policy. 

It  isn't  stretching  words  too  much  to  say 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  became  a  king  and 
both  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon 
were  emperors.  The  United  States  moved  far 
toward  a  structure  of  government  In  which 
the  man  at  the  top  increased  In  power  to  the 
point  where  the  old  American  constitutional 
system  existed  on  paper  more  than  In  fact. 

The  essence  of  the  Imperial  system  is  the 
concentration  of  policymaking  at  the  center. 
The  Kennedy-Johnson-Nlxon  period  was 
marked  by  the  decline  of  Influence  In  policy- 
making of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  Congress,  of 
the  judiciary,  of  the  academic  community,  of 
the  press,  and  of  the  officials  of  states  and 
cities. 

Gerald  Ford  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  dismantle  the  imperial 
system  and  restore  the  older  American  sys- 
tem as  It  existed  and  was  practiced  down 
through  the  Eisenhower  presidency.  And  he 
has  done  it.  And  in  the  new  complaints 
about  not  enough  action  in  Washington  we 
have  the  Inevitable  result. 

Allowing  Congress,  governors,  mayors,  the 
academic  community,  the  press,  etc.,  to  re- 
join policymaking  process  means  slower  ac- 
tion. The  one  Indisputable  advantage  of  the 
imperial  system  Is  that  It  can  act  quickly. 
The  price  Is  the  arbitrary  quality  of  the  ac- 
tion, but  it  is  fast.  Under  President  Nixon 
Americans  came  to  find  the  price  too  higli, 
which  is  precisely  why  Americans  now  have 
for  their  president  a  man  who  does  not  make 
quick,  bold  decisions  on  his  own  without  first 
taking  counsel  of  all  those  people  and  orga- 
nizations which  are  Interested  in  the  de- 
cision. 

Gerald  Ford  is  taking  counsel  on  all  mat- 
ters  of  important  and  complex  nature.  The 
Congress  has  not  been  so  constantly  Involved 
in  the  policymaking  process  since  the  Elsen- 
hower admUilstratlon.  The  public  seminar 
on  economic  policy  brought  to  Washington 
most  of  the  top  economists  of  the  country 

sh'^tH^K    t'"^  "^^^""^  **'^^"  «*P"ts  again 
Shuttle  back  and  forth  between  their  normal 

Ingto?  "^'^  *1>*  corridors  of  power  in  Wash- 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  new- 
h,«  fr**™  °^  government  by  consultation 
nw  Its  advantages  as  well  aa  disadvantages, 
inere  is  no  perfect  system  of  government. 
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Those  who  complain  of  too  much  talk  and 
too  little  action  in  Washington  are  the 
reverse  of  those  who  before  complained  of 
too  arbitrary  action. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  a  long  way  back 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson-Nlxon  era.  Per- 
haps it  has  swung  a  bit  too  far  back.  I  for 
one  think  Congress  Is  Intruding  too  much 
and  too  far  into  foreign  policy.  But  that  pen- 
dulum had  certainly  gone  much  too  far  in 
the  direction  of  arbitrary  government.  The 
present  system  is  slower  and  perhaps  less 
efficient.  But  It  is  a  lot  safer. 


do  so,  while  Congress  end  the  public  make 
clear  to  the  P.A.A.  that  It  should  bar  these 
planes  from  Dulles  as  well. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  ARI- 
ZONA AGRICULTURE 


THE  SST 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  1971, 
Congress  defeated  the  SST  and  I  was 
among  the  opponents.  My  convictions 
were  founded  on  both  environmental  and 
economic  concerns. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning  in 
an  editorial  "SST's  to  J.F.K."  reflects 
my  dismay  that  this  has  once  again  be- 
come a  public  policy  question. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  1975) 
SST's  TO  J.F.K.? 
The  advocates  of  supersonic  aviation  are 
nothing   if   not   persistent.   Pour   years  ago, 
the  House  and  Senate  after  wide  public  con- 
troversy voted  down  any  further  expenditure 
for  an  Amerlcan-bullt  supersonic  transpo  t. 
A  combination  of  three  arguments  proved 
compelling : 

The  plane  was  a  prestige  project  that 
would  almost  certainly  never  generate  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  defray  the  huge  develop- 
ment costs. 

When  flown  at  supersonic  speed,  the  plane 
would  painfully  Increase  the  level  of  noise. 
Most  ominously,  fleets  of  SST's  In  regular 
service  might  Irreversibly  alter  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  ozone,  permitting 
many  more  of  the  sun's  harmful  ultra- 
violet rays  to  reach  earth  and  having  un- 
predictable effects  on  the  life-sustaining 
ecology  of  the  stratosphere. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — with  the 
timid  acquiescence  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency— has  Just  recommended 
allowing  the  Concorde,  the  Anglo-French, 
supersonic  airline,  to  begin  four  regular 
flights  a  day  from  Western  Europe  to  Ken- 
nedy Airport  here  and  two  a  day  to  Dulles 
Airport  near  Washington,  D.C. 

The  F.A.A.  admits  SST's  are  noisy  but 
argues  that  they  are  only  somewhat  noisier 
than  ordinary  planes.  It  admits  that  fleets 
of  SST's  could  produce  dangerous  atmos- 
pheric effects  but  argues  that  six  flights  a 
day  are  too  few  to  do  much  harm.  The  road 
to  hell  also  begins  with  small  steps. 

Once  the  F.A.A.  wins  this  Initial  battle 
for  six  daily  flights,  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  Increase  them.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  developed  Its  own  SST,  may  soon  be 
requesting  approval  to  use  it  on  the  Moscow- 
to-New  York  route.  If  granted  to  the  British 
and  the  French,  how  in  the  name  of  de- 
tente could  a  Russian  request  be  turned 
down?  The  pressures  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment finance  an  American  SST  will  revive  all 
over  again. 

Saving  two  and  one-half  hours  on  the 
flight  to  Eu.  jpe  and  equivalent  amounts  of 
time  on  other  routes  cannot  possibly  justi- 
fy the  excruciating  noise  of  these  planes  or 
the  incalculable  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
stratosphere,  that  precious  envelope  of  air 
that  helps  make  life  possible  on  this  planet. 
The  Port  Authority  can  bar  the  Concorde 
from  Kennedy  Airport.  It  should  promptly 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
preparing  a  statement  for  presentation 
to  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  affect  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  on  domestic 
industries  and  consumers,  I  sought  ad- 
vice from  many  sectors  of  my  own  State's 
economy  and  from  specialists  within 
those  areas. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive papers  I  have  received  in  re- 
sponse to  my  call  for  opinions  from  with- 
in Arizona  is  a  brilliant  article  written 
by  Dr.  Jimmye  S.  Hillman,  head  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  University  of 
Arizona. 

Because  the  scope  of  Dr.  Hillman's 
learned  paper  goes  beyond  the  Arizona 
situation  to  a  discussion  of  the  bearing 
of  trade  talks  on  American  agriculture 
in  general,  and  on  the  Nation  at  large,  I 
believe  his  views  are  of  interest  to  a  wide 
audience  and  will  benefit  anyone  who 
wishes  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  for  this  reason.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  briefing 
paper  prepared  for  me  by  Prof.  Jim- 
mye S.  Hillman,  entitled  "International 
Trade  Negotiations:  Their  Impact  on 
United  States  and  Arizona  Agriculture" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Trade  Negotiations:  Their 
Impact  on  UNtrED  States  and  Arizona 
Agriculture 

(By  Prof.  Jimmye  S.  Hillman) 
The  United  States  is  in  the  special  posi- 
tion of  being  both  a  major  exporter  and  im- 
porter of  farm  products.  It  Is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  agricultural  products  and 
is  the  third  largest  Importer.  The  importance 
of  exports  to  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
agriculture  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  one  of  every  four  cropland 
acres  is  exported,  and  exports  provide  em- 
ployment for  one  of  every  eight  farm  work- 
ers. The  Importance  of  agricultural  imports 
to  consumers  In  this  country  Is  Illustrated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  total  food  supplv 
of  the  nation  that  comes  from  abroad — ap- 
proximately 10  percent.  But  that  10  percent 
Is  misleading  in  that  for  some  products,  such 
as  coffee,  bananas  and  cocoa,  we  are  100  per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  Ob- 
viously, without  food  imports  the  nation  s 
diet  would  be  both  more  costlv  and  less 
varied. 

U.S.  farm  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975  are  currently  projected  at 
about  $22  bUlion  compared  with  the  record 
921.3  bUlion  shipped  abroad  In  flscal  1974. 
Higher  prices  for  many  of  the  commodities 
wUl  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  volume 
This  year,  volume  Is  now  projected  to  be  15 
percent  less  than  last.  The  sharp  expansion 
In  agricultural  exports  which  began  in  late 
1972  resulted  from  many  factors,  among  them 
being  the  opening  of  East-West  trade,  re- 
duced agricultural  production  In  some  na- 
tions, a  decline  In  fish  meal  production  in 
Peru,  and  the  continued  rise  In  demand 
which  stemmed  from  higher  Incomes  and 
consumer  expenditures  In  both  developed  and 
developing  countries. 
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On  the  Import  side,  a  record  $10.2  billion 
of  agricultural  products  entered  the  U.S.  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1974,  up  22  percent 
from  the  previous  year's  $8.4  billion.  As  in 
the  case  of  exports.  Increased  prices  ac- 
counted for  the  gain,  as  volume  was  down 
for  most  items.  Competitive  agricultural  im- 
ports advanced  26  percent  in  value  to  $7.01 
billion,  and  noncompetitive  Items  rose  13 
percent  to  $3.24  billion.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  farm  imports  began  to  diminish 
during  the  latter  part  of  1974  because  of 
apparent  declining  demand  and  price  re- 
ductions. 

In  short,  international  trade  k  exceedingly 
important  both  to  American  agricultural 
producers  and  to  the  American  consumer. 
Because  of  this,  trade  In  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  become  far  too  Important  to  our 
national  economic  well-being  to  be  made  a 
subject  of  thoughtless,  political  controversy. 
Agricultural  trade  Is  important  business  and 
because  of  this  it  needs  to  be  conducted  In  a 
businesslike  enlightened  atmosphere.  It 
needs  to  be  conducted  by  the  rules  of  reci- 
procity that  every  businessman  knows;  that 
Is,  if  you  expect  to  sell,  you  also  must  buy. 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  with  their 
big  stake  in  the  foreign  market  need  to  con- 
tinue their  stand  as  vigorous  leaders.  No 
group  in  the  country  has  a  bigger  stake  In- 
dividually and  collectively  in  foreign  trade 
than  the  American  farmer  and  rancher. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  it,  never  before 
lias  agricultural  trade  been  so  essential  to 
the  health  of  our  farm  economy,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  total  economy,  so  seriously 
needed  by  the  U.S.  to  achieve  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  and  worldwide  stability 
of  the  dollar,  and  so  vital  in  securing  and 
maintaining  world  peace.  United  States  agri- 
cultural trade,  however,  has  seen  startling 
changes  In  the  past  two  years.  The  interna- 
tional agricultural  situation  no  longer  is 
characterized  by  large  stocks  with  concur- 
rent pressure  to  dispose  of  them  abroad  or 
to  curtail  production  to  raise  farm  incomes. 
Instead,  stocks  have  dwindled  rapidly,  prices 
have  skyrocketed  and  there  is  growing  pub- 
lic concern  that  the  International  situation 
has  changed  permanently  from  one  of  largo 
agricultural  surpluses  to  one  of  serious 
shortages.  This  situation  presents  major 
opportunities  for  Arizona  and  the  western 
region  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  State  and  region  in  which 
agriculture  plays  such  a  major  role. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  dangers 
that  we  and  the  developed  countries  of  the 


West  will  lapse  once  again  Into  protectionism 
which  would  negate  all  the  gains  that  have 
been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  tariff  negotiations  In  1962. 
One  of  the  dangers  lies  in  the  startling 
changes  of  the  past  two  years.  As  during 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  there  has  been  a  large 
expansion  both  in  volume  and  value  of  agri- 
ciiltural  exports  of  this  country.  Typically, 
when  demand  slackens  after  a  rapid  growth, 
agriculture  is  faced  with  large  adjustments 
due  in  part  to  the  expansion  described. 

For  example,  after  World  War  I,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconstruct  agricul- 
tural trade  patterns  along  pre-war  lines.  In 
the  United  States,  legislation  was  proposed 
and  enacted  which  emphasized  subsidization 
of  American  farm  production  for  export. 
Europe  and  others  countered  with  their  own 
variety  of  farm  legislation.  Agricultural  pro- 
tectionism was  one  of  the  leading  factors  In 
the  breakdown  of  world  trade  during  the 
nineteen  twenties  and  thirties.  After  World 
War  II  the  adjustment  problem  was  Just  as 
acute.  Since  the  end  of  that  war  the  United 
States  government  has  spent  more  than  $25 
billion  to  finance  agricultural  exports,  in- 
cluding food  aid.  Even  though  export  sub- 
sidies have  not  been  in  the  limelight  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  we  must  remember  that 
all-out  production  in  1975  and  1976  might 
again  place  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  sup- 
port agricultural  prices  and  Incomes  or  to 
accumulate  stocks  or  both.  Western  Europe 
and  other  temperate  zone  countries  face  the 
same  problem.  Receding  prices  In  1975,  if 
they  continued,  may  again  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  svu-plus  capacity  problem  which 
faces  the  American  farmer,  once  he  has 
geared  up  for  all-out  production. 

Following  such  periods  as  we  have  Just 
witnessed,  and  after  periods  of  war,  farmers 
and  the  agricultural  Industries  face  serious 
cost  and  adjustment  problems.  Superimposed 
on  those  adjustment  problems  are  basic 
structural  changes  in  the  pattern  of  growth 
and  trade  among  nations.  During  the  past 
decade  political  realignments  have  been  very 
significant.  Economic  development  has  come 
to  the  forefront.  And,  last  but  not  least,  the 
energy  and  balance  of  payments  problems 
have  made  the  general  adjustment  situation 
acute.  In  sum,  world  marketing  patterns  of 
agricultural  products  have  been  altered  by 
changes  In  world  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion, by  population  shifts  and  growth,  by 
exchange  balances,  monetary  arrangements 
and   financial   conditions   of   countries   In- 


volved in  trade,  by  the  various  bloc  arrange- 
ments which  involve  agricultural  products 
and  by  basic  changes  in  agricultural  and 
trade  policies  of  the  community  of  nations. 

ARIZONA'S    STAKE    IN    INTERNATIONAL    AGBICUL- 
TUBAL   TRADE 

Agricultural  exports  from  Arizona  amount- 
ed to  $184  million,  or  about  one  percent  of 
the  nation's  total.  One  percent  may  appear 
small,  but  at  the  margin  of  things  in  in- 
ternational trade  it  is  vital.  Compared  with 
export  sales  from  other  states,  Arizona  ranked 
31st.  However,  Arizona  ranked  5th  In  dollar 
value  for  exports  of  both  cotton  (Including 
llnters)  and  cottonseed  oil,  and  6th  for  ex- 
ports of  fruits  and  fruit  preparations.  Table 
1  presents  selected  data  on  agricultural  com- 
modity exports  from  Arizona,  the  United 
States  and  Region  9  (Arizona,  California, 
Nevada  and  Hawaii).  The  Arizona  data  are 
proportional  shares  and  are  calculated  from 
the  national  (U.S.)  figures. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  soybean  oil  and  soy- 
beans accounted  for  roughly  three-fifths  of 
the  nation's  farm  exports  in  fiscal  1974.  How- 
ever, for  Region  9  states,  fruits  and  fruit 
preparations,  cotton  and  rice  were  principal 
export  products. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  Arizona's 
total  farm  export  sales,  or  $73  million,  was 
accoxmted  for  by  cotton  and  cottonseed  oy. 
Wheat  and  feed  grain  exports  totaled  $55 
million,  accounting  for  another  30  percent 
of  the  total.  Fruit  and  vegetables — prin- 
cipally citrus — followed  in  importance,  rep- 
resenting 14  percent  of  the  state's  fiscal  1974 
farm  exports. 

Other  commodities,  such  as  dairy  products, 
while  not  directly  Involved  in  the  export  mar- 
ket, are  indirectly  affected  by  the  trade  pol- 
icy which  is  followed  in  the  country  at  large. 
Also,  the  State  has  had  a  vital  interest  in 
exporting  production  technology.  Inputs  and 
management:  to  Mexico  in  the  case  of  the 
vegetable  Industry  and  to  Australia  in  the 
case  of  the  cattle  industry. 

Arizona  also  has  a  vital  Interest  in  agricul- 
tural imports.  Besides  the  competitive  im- 
ports such  as  beef,  $180-$200  million  of  veg- 
etables crossed  at  Nogales  in  1974  and  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
This  industry  generates  $18  million  (500 
million  pounds;  23  million  packages  of  fruits 
and  vegetables)  in  customs  revenue,  and 
1,500  people  are  employed  at  the  border  by 
the  industry.  Moreover,  we  have  imported 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  feeder  cattle 
from  Mexico  annually  for  many  years. 

The  table  follows: 


TABLE  l.-ARIZONA'S  SHARE  OF  US.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Commodity 


Wheat  and  flour 

Rice 

Feed  grains' 

Cotton  and  llnters 

Cottonseed  oil 

Soybeans  and  soybean  OH... 

Protein  meal 

Tobarao 

Fruits  and  preparation 


Region  9  exports  > 

Arizona  exports 

Percent 

Percent 

U.S.  exports 

of  U.S. 

0(  U.S. 

(millions) 

Millions 

total 

Millions 

total 

K695 

J130 

3 

VZ 

1 

752 

183 

24  .. 

4.653 

85 

2 

13 

<5> 

1.3K 

244 

19 

66 

133 

26 

20 

7 

5 

3.567  .. 

1,097 
814  .. 

2 

CO 

0) 

(•) 

589 

370 

63 

19 

3 

Region  9  exports  ■ 


Commodity 


U.S.  exports 
(millions) 


Millions 


Percent 

of  U.S. 

total 


Arizona  exports 

Percent 

of  U.S. 

Millions  total 


Ve^tables  and  preparation..  J407 

Dairy  products 65 

Meats  and  products » 317 

Hides  and  skins 460 

Lard  and  tallow 504 

Other 1,958 

Total.. 21,323 


$9< 

4 

17 

26 

34 

248 


23 
6 
5 
6 
7 

13 


4 

6 

8 

12 


1,463 


184 


>  Includes  Arizona,  Nevada,  California,  and  Hawaii. 

>  Includes  bailey,  corn,  oats,  and  grain  sorghum. 
I  Less  than  14  oil  percent 

*  Negligible. 

•  EKiudes  poultry. 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depailmenl  of  Agriculture.  "Foreign  Agricultura 
Trade  of  the  United  States,"  November  1974. 


AGRICULTURAL   PROTECTION:    TYPES  AND   NATtTRE 

The  unusual  events  of  1972-74,  like  those 
Of  1966-66,  tend  to  obscure  and  push  Into 
the  background  the  problems  in  interna- 
tional policy  and  trade  which  have  existed 
since  World  War  II:  long-term  excess  capac- 
ity In  commercial  agricxUture;  the  lack  of 
adjustment  between  agriculture  and  other 
economic  sectors  In  major  industrial  coun- 
tries; the  propensity  of  nations  to  use  Im- 


port and  export  controls  to  insulate  them- 
selves against  price  fluctuations  in  the  world 
market;  and  the  Inclination  of  nations  to 
use  export  subsidies  to  help  solve  domestic 
price  and  Income  problems  in  agriculture. 
Events  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
given  rLse  to  actions  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments (for  example,  export  controls  on  farm 
commodities  which  were  formerly  In  surplus 
and    which    were    formerly    under    Import 


quotas)  which  camouflage  the  basic  problems 
of  agricultural  trade  and  adjustment.  There 
is  also  danger  that  the  current  crises  In 
energy  and  other  economic  phenomena,  such 
as  the  balance  of  payments,  will  precipitate 
nationalistic  approaches  which  will  degener- 
ate again  Into  short-sighted  protectionist 
actions  on  the  part  of  agricultural  producers 
everywhere. 
Aa  It  st4md8  today,  American — which  is  to 
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say,  also,  Arizona — agriculture  has  one  of 
the  smallest  levels  of  protection  of  any  in- 
dustrialized country.  The  quota  on  imported 
beef  was  lifted  in  1972,  but  the  quota  law 
{PL88-4B2)  was  activated  again  January  1, 
1975.  Negotiations  are  being  held  with  ex- 
porters In  Australia  lor  them  to  impose  "vol- 
imtary  restraints"  so  that  quotas  will  not 
have  to  be  Invoked  in  the  U.S.  Import  quotas 
which  were  lifted  on  wheat  and  upland  cot- 
ton in  the  recent  period  of  high  prices  are 
not  likely  to  be  relnstltuted  until  formal 
investigation  is  undertaken  on  the  trade 
situation  in  those  commodities.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts imports  do  pose  serious  problems  for 
the  U.S.  dairy  industry.  A  recent  (January 
1975)  study  by  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, USDA,  entitled  "The  Impact  of  Dairy 
Imports  on  the  U.S.  Dairy  Industry "  ex- 
amined three  alternatives  for  the  industry, 
the  only  feasible  one  being  that  of  continued 
dairy  support  systems  and  import  quotas, 
assuming  that  other  producing  and  exporting 
nations  make  no  basic  changes  In  their  dairy 
policies. 

Tliere  Is  a  danger  that  subsidized  and.  or 
regulated  trade  in  agricultural  products  will 
continue  unabated  in  the  immediate  futiu* 
between  industrialized  countries,  and  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  difficult  to  alter  protective 
agricultural  trade  policies  which  have  existed 
over  the  past  50  years.  In  addition  to  the 
trade-distorting  features  of  export  subsidies 
there  Ls  an  increasing  emphasis  on  policies 
of  self-suflRclency  and  Import  substitution  in 
many  large  f(X)d-importing  countries  which 
result  from  their  attempts  to  reduce  food 
import  bills  and  to  reduce  pressure  on  for- 
eign currency  reserves.  Recently,  of  course, 
export  subsidies  have  given  way  to  quantita- 
tive export  controls  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  great  "turn-around"  of  1973.  For 
whatever  reason,  real  agricultural  protection 
appears  to  have  risen,  not  diminished,  since 
World  War  II,  and  this  is  dangerous  for 
American  agricultural  producers  as  well  as 
those  in  Arizona  who  are  looking  to 
the  export  market  as  one  of  tlieir  great 
possibilities. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  for  all  the 
increased  trade  in  agricultural  products 
since  World  War  II,  imports  of  agricultural 
products  are  stlU  on  the  whole  marginal  for 
most  countries  with  the  possible  exceptions 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  Under  such  con. 
dltjons.  relatively  small  changes  in  demand 
or  production  cause  large  changes  in  the 
volume  of  world  trade  in  market  prices.  This 
explains  the  pronounced  instability  of  world 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  Likewise 
relatively  small  disturbances  which  occur 
in  the  processes  or  channels  of  trade  can 
cause  disproportionate  gyrations  in  com- 
modity movements.  Compounding  these  is 
the  peculiar  situation  of  USSR  grain  Imports 
(the  irregularity  and  the  magnitude)  which 
have  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  the 
price  variation  In  the  world  wheat  trade 
since  World  War  II.  All  this  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  situation  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  1975  with  respect  to  the  decreasing 
agricultural  product  prices  throughout  the 
world.  Due  to  instability  and  uncertainty 
counuies  are  rushing  back  to  a  variety  of 
protective  devices.  Trade  barriers,  both  of 
the  tariff  and  nontarlff  types  which  result 
from  statutory  and  regulatory  actions  on 
international  marketings  of  agricultural 
products,  therefore,  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  very  real  problems  in  improving  markets 
lor  America's  and  Arizona's  agricultural 
products.  Particularly,  the  various  admlnls- 
iratlve  and  bureaucratic  procedures  which 
accompany  the  handling  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports are  very  tedious  and  pose  some  sticky 
problems  as  we  enter  the  bargaining  pro- 
cedures outlined  m  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

'nie  nontarlff  type  of  protection  which 
our  agriculture  faces  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture  is   so   important    that    It    should    be 


elaborated.  Nontarlff  barriers,  along  with 
certain  other  agricultxiral  policy  issues,  were 
pushed  into  the  background  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  negotiations  in  the 
early  I960's  primarily  because  the  Europeans 
were  working  out  their  common  agricultural 
policy  and  because  of  the  overriding  question 
of  American  surpluses  and  agricultural  poli- 
cies which  existed  during  that  period.  lii 
any  event,  the  agricultural  policies  and  non- 
tarlff problems  both  were  underestimated 
here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  upcoming  trade  negotiations  it  will 
be  nontarlff  barriers  and  latent  policy  issues 
which  will  give  American  farmers  the  most 
problems. 

Nontarlff  barriers  superseded  tariffs  as  the 
principal  problem  of  commercial  policy  be- 
ginning as  early  as  the  1930's  and  the  prob- 
lem spread  rapidly  all  over  the  industrial- 
ized world.  The  "new  protection"  resulting 
from  governmental  intervention  in  domestic 
agricultural  production  and  marketing  also 
arose  in  the  1930's  and  has  intensified  with 
post-World  War  II  legislation.  Quantitative 
barriers — or  quotas — compose  the  principal 
tj-pes  of  nontarlff  barriers  but  there  are 
many  others,  such  as  export  subsidies,  li- 
censing and  exchange  control,  state  trading 
and  bilateral  agreements,  "voluntary"  agree- 
ments or  executive  negotiations,  rules  and 
regulations  on  health,  safety  and  sanitation, 
and  other  more  elusive  and  nonquantitative 
types  of  restrictions  and  measures. 

In  most  cases,  agricultural  exporters  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  trj-ing  to  remove 
the  many  nontarlff  barriers  In  covintries  to 
whom  we  ship,  simply  tend  to  add  the  cost 
of  overcoming  these  barriers  to  their  normal 
cost  of  doing  business.  Hence,  at  times  when 
corrective  action  is  needed  on  nontarlff  and 
agricultural  trade  policy  and  barrier  prob- 
lems   they   are    given   little    attention    and 
there  is  little  recourse  for  action  by  those 
such  as  private  firms  which  seek  relief  from 
the  fallout  of  protective  action  by  foreigners. 
As  bureaucracy  increases  around  the  world 
and  as  administrative  devices  of  one  sort  or 
another  are  added  to  the  processes  of  market- 
ing in  various  countries,  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness are  Increased  for  agricxUtural  exporters. 
The  lamentable  fact  about  trade  restric- 
tions, and  particularly  those  of  the  nontarlff 
type,  is  that  the  roles  of  price  and  the  market 
in  economic  decision  making  are  declining 
In  an  area  where  non -market  forces,  particu- 
larly intervening  bureaucracies,  are  provid- 
ing a  poor  substitute.  There  is  no  good  eco- 
nomic   argument    as    to    why    an    industry 
should  be  given  more  than  a  modest  amount 
of  protection  against  its  competition  in  the 
world  market.  Many  economists  have  sug- 
gested that  this  modest  amount  of  protec- 
tion should  be  no  more  than  50  percent  as  a 
maximum.  Of  course,  the  United  States,  like 
other  countries,  have  had,  and  should  have 
anti-dumping  laws  which  are  alwavs  avail- 
able  for   quick   implementation   and   which 
can    protect    against   sudden   erratic   e.xport 
practices  of  the  foreign  exporter. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  for  a  long  time  looked  upon 
the  manipulation  and  control  of  Imports  and 
e.\port.s  a.s  an  adjunct  to  our  domestic  farm 
programs.  This  is  true  of  other  industrialized 
countries;  e.g.,  the  Variable  Levy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  For  this  very  rea- 
son it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  adjust  our 
modes  of  thinking  and  operation  about  farm 
policy  and  its  relation  to  foreign  trade  policy. 
Export  subsidies  and  import  quotas  greatly 
simplify  the  lives  of  program  administrators 
at  least  in  the  short  run.  Programs  that  sub- 
sidize additional  output  when  there  is  al- 
ready an  excess  of  resources  in  agriculture 
have  great  political  appeal  and  significant 
popular  support.  We  rationalize  them  in  the 
context  of  many  other  objectives,  particularly 
feeding  a  hungry  world.  For  these  reason.^,  it 
is  not  easy  to  accept  the  discipline  which  is 
explicit  In  a  liberal  trade  policy.  To  do  so. 


would  require  that  each  farm  program  and 
each  decision  would  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  its  effect  upon  total  farm  production  and 
upon  the  output  of  each  farm  product.  It 
would  also  mean  that  both  government  ad- 
ministrators and  farmers  would  have  to  op- 
erate in  a  different  setting  than  has  been  true 
in  recent  years. 

While  most  of  us  would  not  argue  for  a 
return  to  a  system  of  trade  that  prevailed  In 
the  19th  Century — indeed  we  cannot  return 
— we  would  nevertheless  argue  that  the 
United  States  can  Ill-afford  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  a  resurgent  army  of  economic 
nationalists,  particularly  with  respect  to 
agriculture  protection.  Such  a  policy  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Arizona  agriculture, 
would  be  suicidal.  In  sum,  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  has  a  vital  interest  in  the 
foreign  market.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  consumers  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Arizona,  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
agricultural  Imports  which  make  our  lives 
more  Interesting  and  more  varied,  as  well  as 
our  standard  of  living  higher  than  thev 
could  otherwise  be. 

.THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  Is  the  first 
United  States  trade  legislation  in  12  years, 
comes  at  a  time  of  increasing  international 
economic  turmoil.  Nervous  governments  of 
both  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 
are  tempted  to  Intervene  in  the  movement  of 
international  commerce  in  order  to  solve 
their  short-term  financial  problems  or  trade 
Imbalances.  In  such  a  climate,  there  Is  a 
danger  that  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of  1934  will  be  eroded  and  that 
international  trade  and  finance  will  revert 
to  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  period  1929- 

via 

Under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  1975. 
the  objective  of  the  negotiators  in  Geneva, 
therefore,  will  be  to  go  much  farther  than 
simple  tariff  reductions.  There  will  be  an  ef- 
fort to  end  the  drift  into  international  trade 
chaos  and  to  shore-up  the  system  of  Inter- 
national commerce  by  establishing  new  trad- 
ing rules  and  by  dealing  most  emphatically 
with  the  nontarlff  measures  which  are  the 
principal  reason  for  trade  disruptions  today. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  Trade 
BUI,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  nego- 
tiators In  Geneva  are  meeting  under  circum- 
stances which  are  quite  different  than  those 
of  the  past.  That  is,  one  of  the  principal 
concerns  in  the  past  has  been  access  to 
markets  by  suppliers  of  agricultural  products 
and  raw  materials.  Today,  somewhat  the  re- 
verse is  the  case:  that  Is,  developed  countries 
are  concerned  over  gaining  access  to  supplies 
to  energy  and  raw  materials.  Manv  of  these 
materials  are  controlled  by  developing  coun- 
tries which  are  increasingly  forming  supply 
cartels  to  promote  their  own  interests.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  traditional  tvpes  of  im- 
port barriers  will  not  exist  In  "the  future. 
There  exists,  however,  somewhat  of  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  than  that  of  the  1350s 
and  1960s  when  the  principal  concern  was 
access  to  markets  by  large  suppliers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  raw  materials 
which  were  In  great  surplus. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  United  States 
and  Arizona  agriculture?  Leading  agricul- 
tural economists  and  the  United  States  dele- 
gation assess  it  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
negotiations  are  taking  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  frustrated  efforts  of  past  negotia- 
tions to  create  a  system  of  freer  world  trade 
In  farm  products.  In  other  words,  past  efforts 
have  been  notablv  unsuccessful  In  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  Certainly  there  are  manv 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  In  the  past 
but  the  principal  one  Is  that  governments 
all  over  the  world,  reflecUng  their  farmers' 
Interests,  have  used  a  variety  of  techniques 
to  protect  farmers  from  competition  or  more 
etncient    producers.     Imports,     particularly 
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those  from  the  United  States  and  selected 
other  temperate  zone  countries  which  are 
highly  efBcient  In  grains  and  other  product 
sectors,  have  been  taxed  prohibitively  and, 
in  many  cases,  virtually  embargoed.  The 
principal  problem  which  faces  the  United 
States  in  the  upcoming  round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations is,  of  course,  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  of  the  European  Community. 
The  Community  now  is  composed  of  9  na- 
tions rather  than  6,  which  existed  during 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  the  early  1960s. 

In  the  current  climate  of  negotiations  the 
European  Community  seems  to  have  little 
enthusiasm  for  negotiating  on  agricultural 
products.  In  the  past,  they,  as  well  as  some 
other  countries,  have  wanted  to  separate 
agriculture  from  other  products  in  the  bar- 
gaining process.  Therefore,  one  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  Trade  Act  is  Section 
103  which  expresses  the  overall  negotiating 
objective.  I  quote  from  that  Section: 

"To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
agricultural  trade  barriers  and  distortions 
shall  be  undertaken  in  conjvmction  with  the 
harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
Industrial  trade  barriers  and  distortions." 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  and  Arizona 
agriculture,  it  is  imperative  that  negotiations 
on  agricultural  and  industrial  Items  take 
place  in  the  same  context.  More  on  this 
shortly. 

Another  very  Important  part  of  the  Trade 
Bill  is  Title  V  which  deals  with  a  generalized 
systems  of  preferences.  Under  this  Title,  the 
President  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  eligible  ar- 
ticles and  products  from  specified  "benefici- 
ary developing  countries '.  We  were  anxious 
about  citrus  imports  under  this  Title  and 
asked  for,  and  received,  assurances  that  cer- 
tain citrus  products  would  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  articles  eligible  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment by  this  country. 

NEGOTIATIONS    ON     AGRICULTURAL     AND    TRADE 
POLICIES 

As  has  already  been  emphasized  it  is 
fundamental  to  the  position  of  our  agri- 
culture that  negotiations  on  agricultural  and 
Industrial  matters  at  Geneva  be  considered 
Jointly  as  a  package  and  not  separately.  We 
can  avoid  many  mistakes  of  the  past,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  if  we 
insist  on  that  position.  Needless  to  say,  that 
position  will  not  be  easily  sustained,  even 
with  our  own  government.  But  particularly 
the  Europeans,  with  their  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  and  their  highly  protective  trade 
barriers  and  border  mechanisms,  will  not 
want  to  negotiate  in  this  context.  We  already 
know  that  the  Europeans  and  many  others 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  stabilizing  prices  and 
trade  flows  and  not  in  an  overall  liberaliza- 
tion of  agricultural  trade. 

The  United  States  with  Its  generally  open 
market  system  will  seek  in  the  negotiations 
an  elimination  of  restrictions  which  will 
permit  market  prices  to  perform  their  func- 
tion of  producing  those  products  which  the 
world  needs.  Therefore,  one  should  not  mini- 
mize the  fundamental  difference  in  approach 
which  our  negotiators  place  on  the  bargain- 
ing table  in  Geneva  from  that  which  Euro- 
pean negotiators  and  others  will  advocate. 
Their  approach  will  be  achieving  stability 
through  various  administrative  arrange- 
ments Including  commodity  agreements 
which  involve  considerably  increased  bu- 
reaucracy m  the  International  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  barriers  which  negotiators  must 
face  head  on  are  those  of  the  nontarlff  type. 
Principal  among  these  are:  variable  levies. 
Import  quotas,  export  subsidies,  packaging 
and  labeling  standards,  government  procure- 
ment practices,  customs  valuation  methods, 
import  licensing  requirements  and  nuisance 
health  regulations.  These  and  a  variety  of 
others  constitute  serious  impediments  to  the 


free  flow  of  agricultural  trade  in  1976.  For 
example,  levels  of  acceptance  of  DDT  and 
ddethylstUbestrol  (DES)  have  resulted  in 
constraints  on  trade  between  countries.  DES, 
ostensibly,  was  the  reason  given  by  Canada 
for  banning  beef  imports  from  the  U.S.  last 
summer.  Germany  was  restricting  U.S.  citrus 
Imports  at  one  time  on  the  basis  of  their 
objecting  to  our  processes  of  treating  fresh 
fruit.  Health  standards  have  always  been 
Important  in  the  International  movement  of 
animals  and  dairy  products. 

The  United  States  negotiators  have  made 
it  clear  that  our  country  will  neither  seek 
nor  offer  commitments  on  domestic  farm 
price  support  levels.  Arizona  farmers,  as  well 
as  other  farmer-ranchers  in  this  country,  are, 
of  course,  politically  sensitive  to  the  prob- 
lem of  target  prices  and  support  prices,  par- 
ticularly in  a  time  of  declining  agricultural 
prices  and  rising  costs.  Farmers  in  other 
countries  are  even  more  sensitive  to  these 
issues.  Our  negotiators  will  seek  agreement 
on  general  principles  aimed  at  assuring  that 
the  domestic  programs  are  not  used  to  offset 
negotiated  commitments  for  better  market 
access.  Moreover,  the  United  States  will 
avoid  involvement  in  agreements  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  with  price  provisions 
or  other  provisions  which  are  aimed  at  di- 
viding the  market  in  such  a  way  that  would 
have  as  their  principal  objective  price  and 
market  stability.  History  shows  that  such 
agreements  always  lead  to  rigidity  and  an 
administrative  bureaucracy  which  has  to  be 
set  up  in  all  countries  which  accede  to  such 
programs  and  agreements. 

A  particular  problem  for  United  States 
negotiators  is  that  our  agricultural  Imports 
are  relatively  small  when  compared  with  our 
agricultural  exports.  As  a  result,  imports  of 
agricultural  products  alone  do  not  provide 
enough  bargaining  leverage  to  win  the  con- 
cessions which  we  need,  and  many  of  oiu-  im- 
ports are  from  countries  with  which  we  do 
not  need  the  leverage.  Forty  percent  of  our 
imports  are  already  duty-free,  and  half  of 
the  remaining  dutiable  items  come  from  de- 
veloping countries  that  will  be  very  reluctant 
to  give  United  States  agricultural  products 
any  particular  advantage  In  their  markets 
In  return  for  concessions  on  agricultural  im- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to  is  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  meaningful  results  for  agriculture 
in  the  Geneva  negotiations,  our  country 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  improved  access  to 
its  industrial  markets.  Finally,  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  total  negotiating 
strategy  for  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions under  which  it  will  not  make  trade 
concessions  in  any  sector  until  it  achieves 
the  maximum  possible  from  the  negotiations 
for  all  trade  sectors  including  agriculture. 

It  is  clear  from  the  United  States'  position 
repeatedly  stated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Earl  Butz,  that  U.S.  farmers  can  compete  on 
the  world  market;  but  In  the  negotiating  pro- 
cedures which  will  provide  access  to  U.S. 
markets,  rules  must  be  established  so  that 
the  game  can  be  played  fairly.  U.S.  farmers 
are  willing  to  compete  with  other  farmers 
but  not  with  other  governments  or  with 
state  trading  mechanisms  of  central  govern- 
ments. The  U.S.  goal  simply  stated  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  competitive  climate  In  Interna- 
tional trade;  and  to  work  toward  an  interna- 
tional trading  system  where  buying  and  sell- 
ing are  based  on  productivity,  efficiency  and 
consumer  choice.  This,  as  opposed  to  In- 
creased governmental  regulation  and  Inter- 
vention in  the  trading  mechanism  for  our 
agricultural  products. 


A  VOICE  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
editorial  urging  speedy  passage  of  the 
bill  to  create  an  Agency  for  Consumer 


Advocacy.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  cuiTently  marking  up  this 
legislation,  and  we  expect  to  have  it 
ready  for  floor  action  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  editorial  indi- 
cates, this  bill  has  been  pending  in  Con- 
gress for  more  than  5  years.  It  has  passed 
the  House  twice — both  times  by  over- 
whelming margins.  On  the  one  occasion 
when  the  Senate  was  permitted  to  act  on 
it,  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  74  to  4. 

There  is  no  question  that  support  for 
this  bill  is  growing.  A  coalition  of  more 
than  200  National,  State,  and  local 
groups  supports  ACA.  In  addition,  a 
growing  list  of  businesses  endorses  the 
legislation — including  such  corporations 
as  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Dreyfus  Corp.,  Montgomery  Ward, 
and  Zenith. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  scru- 
tinized as  carefully  as  any  bill  I  have 
seen  dui-ing  my  12  years  in  the  Senate. 
The  present  version,  S.  200,  fully  bal- 
ances the  rights  and  obligations  of  all  in- 
terests affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial,  "A  Voice  for 
Consimiers,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Voice   for   Consumers 

Whoever  believes  you  can't  stop  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  must  know  nothing 
about  the  parliamentary  tactics  of  a  few 
members  of  Congress.  Legislation  creating  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  is  an  Idea 
whose  time  Is  not  only  long  overdue  but  one 
that  has  been  manipulated  and  defeated 
by  a  minority  in  the  Senate  and  House  in 
the  last  three  sessions.  Last  year,  the  bill — 
which  would  give  the  consumer  a  voice  In 
the  government  and  In  the  courts — was 
passed  In  the  House  293  to  94  but  was  de- 
feated four  times  by  senators  who  sustained  a 
filibuster  through  four  cloture  motions.  The 
motions  failed  to  carry  by  ten,  seven  and  four 
votes,  and  the  last  time  by  one  vote.  In  the 
previous  session,  the  bill  lost  on  three  closture 
votes,  after  passing  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly. In  the  session  before  that,  the  Senate 
gave  its  approval  74  to  4  but  the  House  Rules 
Committee  blocked  the  bill. 

The  need  for  the  legislation,  however,  has 
not  gone  away.  The  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  Is  currently  conducting 
hearings,  and  compelling  arguments  for  the 
bill  are  being  made.  As  the  committee's  chair- 
man, Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff  (D-Conn.)  notes, 
the  agency  is  especially  needed  now  when 
"continuing  high  prices"  make  it  Important 
that  "the  consumer  receives  true  value  and 
high  value  for  every  dollar  that  is  spent."  The 
agency  would  have  no  regulatory  powers  but 
would  serve  only  as  an  advocate  for  consum- 
ers who  have  been  victimized  by  marketplace 
Irresponsibility.  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-IU.), 
a  former  businessman  who  has  rallied  behind 
the  bill,  believes  that  "the  votes  for  enacting 
such  an  agency  stand  ready  to  be  counted." 
Because  the  merits  of  the  bill  have  been 
well  debated  In  the  past  five  years,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  both  hou.ses  have  favored  the  agen- 
cy, what  Is  wanted  now  Is  decisive  action 
to  get  the  bill  moving.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  agency  is  relatively  modest:  $15  million 
the  first  year,  $20  million  the  next.  Several 
groups  oppose  the  agency — the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  among  others — but  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  characterize  the  debate  as  one 
that  pits  businessmen  against  consumer. 
Actually,  many  prominent  members  of  the 
corporate  world  have  actively  supported  the 
bill — such  firms  as  Montgomery  Ward,  Zenith, 
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Motorola,  Kimberly-Clark.  Polaroid  among 
them.  Last  year,  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
reported  a  survey  In  which  businessmen 
•'strongly  agree  that  consumerism  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored  or  denied.  It  Is  'here  to 
stay'  say  84  per  cent  of  our  responding  execu- 
tives, and  only  8  per  cent  think  of  it  as 
•a  passing  fad.'  " 

With  five  years  of  support  behind  It,  the 
Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy  is  not  a 
passing  fad  either.  It  is  time  for  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  to  move  it  through  Congress  and 
give  to  consumers  the  voice  they  have  long 
been  denied. 


A  SPIRIT   OP   COMPROMISE    IS   AT 
WORK  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
spirit  of  compromise  is  alive  and  well  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  An  editorial  in 
Thursday's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  accu- 
rately points  this  out.  It  behooves  us  all 
to  continue  to  maintain  this  climate  of 
mutuality  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Spirtt  of  Compromise  Is  at  Work  in 
Washington 

Suddenly  a  spirit  of  compromise  perme- 
ates the  WashUigton  atmasphcre.  and  for 
that  the  nation  can  be  grateful  a.s  it  grapples 
with  tlie  economy  and  energ\-  problems. 

Witif  a  Republican  in  the  Wliite  House 
and  the  Democrats  iu  solid  control  of  Con- 
gress, the  alternative  to  working  together  is 
an  angry  confrontation  which  could  delay 
action  at  best  and  produce  a  stalemate  at 
worst.  The  prospects  for  a\oiding  this  un- 
happy course  are  brightening  daily. 

"I  meant  what  I  said  about  cooperation 
with  the  Congress,"  Pi-e.sidcnt  Ford  com- 
mented in  announcing  a  60-dav  postpone- 
ment of  his  controversial  tax  increase  on 
miported  oil.  That  deed  gave  substance  to 
lus  words— and  also  gave  Congress  time  to  do 
what  tlie  President  has  been  urging,  which 
15  to  produce  a  program  of  its  own  so  the 
Wliite  House  will  know  what  it  is  being  asked 
to  compromise  with. 

This,  as  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode 
Island  noted,  is  "quite  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  administration"  and  one  which 
■behooves  the  legislative  branch  to  respond 
In  kind."  *^ 

Democratic  leaders  in  the  Senate  have 
made  a  start  by  deciding  not  to  schedule  a 
vote  on  the  Presidents  veto  of  their  bill 
requiruig  him  to  postpone  his  entire  Import 
tax  Increase  for  90  days. 

The  time  thus  gahicd  will  be  u.sed  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  we  hope,  to 
work  out  an  effective  and  acceptable  ener-'v 
program.  The  delay  In  imposing  the  acro&s- 
tne-board  tax  mcrcase  on  imported  oil 
sought  by  the  President  is  a  welcome  devel- 
opment, but  it  should  now  be  followed  by 
moves  to  raise  gasoline  taxes  enough  to  re- 
duce ou  consumption. 

And  in  that  respect,  the  Democrats  must 
hrst  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Umid 
^l^^\?^'\  ^°^^^  ^^  ***«"■  spe^'al  task  forces 
\fl  "'t^""^^^""  Pi^grani  of  House  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Al  Ullman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  top  priority  now  must 
g(^as  President  Ford  said  In  his  Tuesday 
Matement— to  stimulating  the  economy  with 
tax  cuts. 

iJ}i^  Senate  Finance  CommUtee's  decision 
raff?  .•*?  '*"**  °^  depletion  allowance  sepa- 
DarkL  ^^"^  °^  making  it  a  part  of  this 
Si.  '■^.'^°^««  the  risk  of  a  delay  on  this 
controversial  issue.  And  while  the  President 
amount     Congress    disagree    on    both    the 

s^e^dV^^  **"  ^^^^  ^"'l  ^«w  »t  should  be 
spread,  his  comments  sugge.st  that  the  pack- 


age now  shapmg  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  Ford  himself  summed  \xp  the  whole 
matter  well  when  he  said: 

"What  we  need  now  is  a  simple  but  sub- 
stantial tax  cut  to  revive  our  economy  and 
make  more  Jobs. 

"What  we  need  next  is  a  comprehensive 
program  to  end  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  producers. 

"What  we  don't  need  is  a  time-wasting 
tost  of  strength  between  the  Congresg  and 
the  President." 

He  is  right  on  all  counts,  and  both  he 
and  Congress  deserve  credit  for  the  prog- 
re.s.s  In  that  direction  which  Is  now  apparent. 


HOW  NOT  TO  SAVE  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9  Dr.  Leon  H.  Keyserling.  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  wrote  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  efforts  to  revitalize  the  rail- 
road system.  But,  as  Dr.  Keyserling 
points  out,  these  efforts  today  exist  in  the 
form  of  plans  to  eliminate  lines  which 
are  considered  unprofitable  as  now  op- 
erated. And  such  efforts  will  not  revital- 
ize the  railroads;  they  will  hasten  their 
deterioration.  The  railroads  will  continue 
to  decline  unless  the  Federal  Government 
abandons  not  the  branch  lines,  but  the 
deficiencies  of  the  current  pohcy,  and 
concentrates  instead  on  ideas  and 
methods  that  will  work. 

I  will  soon  introduce  rail  rehabilitation 
legislation  which  would  assure  improved 
rail  service  and  provide  a  long-term  na- 
tional rail  transportation  plan  along  the 
lines  Dr.  Keyserling  has  advocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Keyserling's  illuminating 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Not  To  Save  the  Railroads 

On  February  27,  The  Post  carried  the  story 
that  a  federal  agency  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  "a  rehabilitated  and  streamlined  railroad 
system  for  the  Northeast,  subsidized  with 
billions  of  tax  dollars, "  Including  the  elimina- 
tion of  6,200  miles  of  branch  lines.  Although 
I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  details,  my 
experience  with  the  rail  transportation  prob- 
lem enables  me  to  comment,  I  hope 
constructively. 

For  six  years  before  the  ICC.  and  then 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  I  opposed  the 
Penn-Central  mil  merger.  The  central  rea- 
son offered  for  the  Intended  merger  was  to 
"reduce  costs."  and  "save  the  two  lines  from 
bankruptcy,"  by  drastic  reduction  of  facili- 
ties, personnel,  and  services.  I  pointed  out 
(a)  that  adequacy  of  service  is  the  prime 
raison  d'etre  for  the  raUs,  and,  If  this  prevents 
adequate  profits.  It  Is  the  duty  of  government 
to  ofler  whatever  aid  Is  needed  to  assure  ade- 
quacy of  service;  (b)  that  the  two  railroads 
were  in  financial  trouble  largely  because  they 
had  adhered  to  scarcity  service  rather  than 
adequacy,  and  would  assuredly  become  bank- 
rupt If  the  government  put  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  more  of  the  same,  and  (c)  that 
the  I.C.C.  had  accepted  the  railroads'  pal- 
pably wrong  findings  as  to  service  needs  In- 
stead of  making  its  own  findings.  The  merger 
followed;  more  cuts  in  service  occurred,  to 
the  public  detriment;  and  bankruptcy  came. 
After  that,  the  saire  cour.se  was  followed 
under  the  trustees,  in  a  vain  "rescue  "  effort 
Now  we  are  being  treated  to  still  more  of 
the  same  sort  of  rail  policy,  and  doubly  er- 
roneously at  a  time  when  a  shift  toward  inore 
rather  than  less  mass  Iraiisportation  would 
save  lmm«nse  amounts  of  energy. 
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This  example  has  vast  implications  for  our 
current  efforts  to  "restore"  the  economy  by 
predominant  reliance  upon  tax  cuts.  A  mixed 
package  of  tax  cuts  and  enlarged  federal 
spending  for  priority  purposes  would  provide 
more  efficient  stimulus  to  the  econom.y,  save 
energy,  and  give  us  more  of  what  we  need 
most  instead  of  more  of  what  we  can  afford 
to  postpone.  When,  oh,  when,  will  we  start  to 
do  some  coherent  planning  with  a  long-range 
view,  instead  of  muddling  through  to  another 
inadequate  and  then  aborted  recovery  fol- 
lowed by  still  another  stagnation  and  then 
recession?  Are  not  five  such  cycles  since  1953 
enough? 

Leon  H.  Keyserling. 

Former  Chairman, 
CoiinriJ  o/  Economic  Advisers. 

Vl'.'sliing'.on. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  opponents  of  military  assistance 
for  South  Vietnam  argue  that  that  coun- 
try's economy  is  a  mess  and  will  soon  col- 
lapse. They  argue  that  if  we  send  any 
assistance  at  this  time  it  will  merely 
mean  sending  good  money  after  bad  and 
since  that  is  the  case  they  claim  it  is 
time  for  us  to  call  it  quits  and  leave 
South  Vietnam  to  defend  itself. 

Now,  however,  a  voice  has  been  raised 
in  opposition  to  that  argument.  G.  War- 
i-en  Nutter,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Affairs  from  1969 
to  1973,  takes  strong  opposition.  He  says 
the  argument  is  a  "groundless  myth" 
and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
has  undergone  many  strains  but  always 
responds  with  remarkable  resilience  and 
vigor. 

Mr.  Nutter,  who  now  teaches  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Virginia,  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  South 
Vietnam  for  the  Washington  Post.  In  lus 
first  offering  he  claims  the  recent  per- 
formance by  the  South  Vietnamese  is  all 
the  more  admirable,  because  we  had 
patronized  them  in  economics  as  well  as 
militai-y  affairs,  many  times  doing  for 
them  what  they  needed  to  learn  to  do  for 
themselves. 

Thanks  to  the  Americans"  Vietnam- 
ization  program.  Nutt«r  says,  the  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  an  ultimately 
self-reliant  economy.  As  he  puts  It: 

Consequently,  the  brutal  shock  of  the  final 
American  withdrawal  and  the  1972  Invasion 
was  quietly  absorbed  by  the  economy.  So  was 
the  sharp  rise  In  oil  prices  last  year.  The 
standard  of  living  has.  of  course,  gone  down 
while  infiation  and  unemployment  has  gone 
up,  but  the  people  tighten  their  belts. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  is  one  of 
the  few  positive  and  encouraging  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  in  i-ecent 
weeks,  I  feel  it  is  exceedingly  important 
that  it  be  made  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Nutter's  article  of  March  4  in 
the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  V'^ietnam:   Keeping  Our  Word 
(By  Warren  Nutter) 

(This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles 
treating  the  issues  Involved  In  the  question 
of  whether  this  country  should  continue  to 
provide  aid  to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.) 

Good  money  after  bad.  they  say.  Is  there 
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no  end  to  Vietnam?  Haven't  we  doue  more 
than  enough?  We  sacrificed  46,000  lives, 
squandered  $150  billion.  What  do  we  have 
to  show  for  It?  The  war  goes  on,  and  more 
American  aid  Just  means  more  killing.  Why 
not  call  it  quits  and  let  the  South  Viet- 
namese feud  for  themselves? 

So  speak  the  critics  of  further  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  their  words  are  persuasive  to 
an  American  public  still  enduring  tragic  con- 
sequences of  an  Ul-concelved  venture  in 
Vietnam.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  about  our 
epic  mistakes  of  the  past.  But  must  we  so 
brood  over  the  past  that  we  blind  ourselves 
to  responsibilities  of  the  present  and  future? 
Must  we  be  so  zealous  in  avoiding  repetition 
of  old  mistakes  that  we  commit  new  ones  at 
least  equally  perilous  to  national  security? 
We  were  not  wrong  to  lielp  South  Vietnam 
resist  naked  aggression.  Our  mistake  con- 
sisted in  trying  to  do  the  whole  thing  our- 
selves. We  not  only  bled  our  nation  need- 
lessly but  lost  precious  time  preparing  tiie 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 

The  Paris  Accords  called  for  a  ceasefire  but, 
as  we  know  all  too  well,  the  firing  has  never 
ceased.  One  might  disagree  as  to  which  side 
has  been  guilty  of  this  or  that  incident,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam 
has  contemptuously  ignored  the  Accords 
from  the  start.  It  has  done  so  by  persistent 
heavy  attacks  near  the  demilitarized  zone 
and  by  relentless  build-up  of  troops,  sup- 
plies, and  arms  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
Whatever  flimsy  mask  of  respectability  re- 
mained has  now  been  torn  away  by  the 
launching  of  a  major  offensive,  supported  by 
heavy  artillery  and  tanks,  that  has  resulted 
.so  far  In  capture  of  the  entire  province  of 
Phuoclong. 

The  South  Vietnamese  face  an  enemy  more 
strongly  massed,  far  better  supplied,  and 
more  heavily  armed  than  It  was  at  any  time 
when  we  were  doing  the  fightbig.  Having 
only  a  small  part  of  our  firepower  and  mo- 
bility, they  must  substitute  guts  and  stay- 
ing power.  What  was  once  a  supply  trail 
from  Hanoi  to  the  South,  constantly  har- 
assed and  interdicted  by  air,  has  become  an 
unmolested  freeway.  Last  year  it  brought 
eight  times  as  many  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam  as  the  trail  carried  through  in  the 
year  of  build-up  and  support  for  the  all-out 
invasion  of  1972. 

The  Paris  Accords  strictly  forbade  even  the 
replacement  of  enemy  troops  then  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  Hanoi  has  since  doubled  its 
forces  in  the  South.  These  are  main-force 
units  of  the  Army  of  North  Vietnam,  filled 
out  no  more  than  a  tenth  by  local  Viet  Cong. 
Seven  additional  regular  divisions  are  sta- 
tioned in  reserve  in  North  Vietnam.  In  re- 
sisting tbls  powerful  enemy,  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  suffered  more  combat  deaths  in 
the  last  two  years  than  we  did  in  our  entire 
seven  years  of  warfare. 

Man  for  man  and  unit  for  unit,  they  have 
outfought  the  North  Vietnamese.  That  may 
be  hard  to  believe  but  it  is  true. 

We  cannot  expect  tJiem  to  provide  bullets 
as  well  as  blood.  They  could  if  tlie  invader 
were  also  fightbig  witli  its  own  weaponry. 
But  North  Vietnam  Ls  supplied  in  plenitude 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  provided  far  less  than 
the  one-for-one  replacement  of  consumed 
supplies  permitted  by  the  Accords.  In  fact. 
Congress  enacted  a  double-barreled  cutback 
last  year  when  it  reduced  the  authorized  aid 
program  by  $400  million  and  appropriated 
$300  million  less  than  the  authorization.  In- 
flation cut  real  aid  even  further.  Some  wislied 
to  believe  that  our  cutting  of  aid  would  re- 
duce the  level  of  violence  by  forcing  Presi- 
dent Thieu  to  fight  less  and  negotiate  more, 
as  if  it  were  all  up  to  him.  Tlie  result  has 
been  quite  the  opposite.  Sensing  American 
ab*adonment  of  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  stiff- 
ened Its  negotiating  stance  while  launching 
a  military  offensive.  When  military  victory 
seems  at  hand,  why  sliould  Hanoi  negotiate 
tor  something  less? 
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Some  opponents  of  military  assistance 
argue  that  the  South  Vietnamese  economy  is 
a  mess  and  will  collapse  sooner  or  later  any- 
how. This  is  a  groundless  myth.  The  South 
Vietnamese  economy  has  suffered  many 
strains,  but  it  has  responded  with  remarkable 
resilience  and  vigor.  Recent  performance  is 
all  the  more  admirable  because  we  had  pa- 
tronized the  South  Vietnamese  in  economic 
as  well  a.s  military  affairs  doing  for  them  wha+ 
they  needed  to  learn  to  do  for  themselvts. 
and  often  doing  it  vio-ong.  In  addition,  the 
economy  became  distorted  in  trying  to  serve 
Americans  in  the  style  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed. Fortunately,  much  progress  was 
made  during  Vietnamizatlon  in  building  the 
foiuidation  for  an  ultimately  self-reliant 
economy. 

Conseqi'.ently,  the  brutal  shock  of  the  final 
American  withdrawal  and  the  1972  inv.aaion 
w.ns  quietly  absorbed  by  the  economy.  So  was 
the  sharp  rise  in  oil  prices  last  year.  The 
standard  of  living  has,  of  course,  gone  down 
while  inflation  and  unemployment  have  gone 
up,  but  the  people  tighten  their  belts. 

In  current  prices,  imports  fell  by  45  per 
cent  in  the  second  half  of  1974  and  by  10 
per  cent  in  the  year  as  a  whole.  Since  im- 
port prices  were  rising  by  35  per  cent,  the 
red'.ictioh  in  real  imports  was  much  larger. 
The  rate  of  domestic  inflation  was  cut  by 
more  than  a  third  in  1974.  The  cost  of  living 
remained  stable  over  the  entire  final  quarter. 
What  other  country  can  claim  such  a  record? 

Meanwhile  the  long-run  program  for  creat- 
ing a  self-reliant  economy  has  been  working 
despite  the  deteriorating  security  situation. 
In  a  word,  the  economy  has  been  performing 
ertremely  well  under  the  circumstances. 

JIany  will  ask:  So  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  making  their  own  way.  But  what  do  we 
owe  them?  Well,  we  owe  them  no  more  than 
our  hearts  tell  us.  We  owe  them  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it  means  to  our  conscience  to 
forsake  the  principle  of  self-determination 
and  to  acquiesce  in  a  bloodbath  of  Innocents. 

We  should  also  ask  what  we  owe  ourselves, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  the  head.  What  we 
owe  ourselves  depends  on  how  much  dlffer- 
eience  it  makes  to  live  In  a  disintegrating 
world  order.  For  nothing  will  diminish  our 
ability  to  wield  a  stabilizing  influence  in 
world  affairs  so  much  as  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation for  infidelity  and  unreliability  in  time 
of  trouble. 

TTiere  is  no  doubt  where  my  sympathies 
lie.  I  was  in  charge  of  Vietnamizatlon  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  cannot  forget  Its 
deeper  meaning.  That  deeper  meaning  de- 
rived from  the  Guam  Doctrine,  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  we  would  provide 
material  a.sfistance  to  any  nation  that  dem- 
onstrated the  resolve  to  fight  for  itself  In 
resisting  aggression.  This  we  would  do  In- 
stead of  fighting  others'  battles  for  them. 
Vietnam  was  to  be  the  first  case  of  the  new 
doctrine  »c  work.  The  Mideast  could  be  the 
second. 

Well,  they  are  fighting  their  own  battle, 
and  now  the  world  waits  to  see  whether  we 
shT'.l  stick  to  ottr  end  of  the  bargain. 


THE  FRANK  PEROFP  CASE 

Ml'.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Peniianent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  yesterday 
I  made  public  a  subcommittee  staff  study 
entitled  "The  Frank  Peroff  Case." 

I  wish  to  commend  the  staff  for  a  thor- 
ough and  responsible  Investigation  and  a 
fair  and  clear  presentation  of  the  facts 
in  a  very  complicated  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
a.spects  of  the  100,000-word  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record  including  the  in- 
troduction; the  chi-onology;  the  findings 
and  conclu.sions;  and  my  memorandum 


transmitting  the  study  to  other  members 
of  tlie  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Fcakk  Peroff  Case 
introduction 
On  April  28.  1974  in  a  Federal  courtroom 
in  New  York  City,  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  and  former  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans  were  found  not  g\iilty  of 
conspiracy,  obstruction  of  Justice  and  per- 
jury. The  trial  was  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional in  American  history.  Never  before  had 
two  Cabinet  members  been  tried  together  on 
cilmlnol  charges  connected  with  official  or 
political  duties. 

Th'i  ch.arses  against  Mitchell  and  Stans 
revolved  around  $250,000  In  campaign  con- 
tributions made  to  the  1972  re-election  cam- 
paign of  President  Nixon.  The  money  was 
from  Robert  Vesco,  the  internationally 
known  Jinancier.  The  Government  prosecu- 
tors alleged  that  in  return  for  the  contribu- 
tions Mitchell  and  Stans  had  sought  to  influ- 
enco  a  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
inquiry  Into  Vesco's  activities. 

The  grand  Jury  that  Indicted  Mitchell  and 
Stans  May  10,  1973  also  Indicted  Robert 
Vesco.  But  Vesco  was  living  overseas,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Bah.imas.  Efforts  to  extradite  Vesco  faUed. 
Tile  Government,  through  Us  office  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  wetit  ahead  with  prosecution  of 
Mitchell  and  Stans.  Vesco  remained  abroad, 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  The  trial  began 
February  19,  1974  and  ended  46  days  later 
with  the  acquittals. 

Robert  Vesco,  while  avoldhig  prosecution, 
was  con.^picuous  by  his  absence.  His  name 
came  up  many  times  during  testimony.  And, 
after  the  Jury's  verdict  was  read,  there  was 
still  considerable  comment  about  Vesco.  One 
Juror,  Clarence  Brown,  was  quoted  in  the 
April  29,  1974  Washington  Post  as  sayhig, 
"They  [the  Vesco  people]  wanted  to  get 
something  going  but  I  don't  think  that  Stans 
and  Mitchell  fell  for  it.  Vesco  was  trying  to 
get  to  any  top  figure  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  same  edition  of  the  Post  quoted  a  gov- 
ernment prosecutor,  John  R.  Wing,  as  saying. 
"I  feel  rotten.  I  feel  very  disappointed  in  the 
verdict.  If  we  could  have  gotten  Vesco  back 
it  would  have  been  different."  Wing's  boss, 
Paul  J.  Ciu-ran,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  told  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  April  30,  1974  that  Vesco 
"is  not  off  the  hook"  and  could  still  be 
charged  in  connection  with  crimes  Mitchell 
and  Stans  had  been  acquitted  of.  Curran  said 
that  Vesco  "is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  and 
certainly  will  be  prosecuted  if  he  shoiild  step 
foot  in  the  United  States,  or  move  to  a  coun- 
try from  which  he  can  be  extradited." 

Curran  was  referring  to  the  Government's 
two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  have  Vesco  extra- 
dited, first  from  the  Central  American  coun- 
try of  Costa  Rica,  then  from  the  Caribbean 
nation  of  the  Bahamas.  The  failure  to  have 
Veaco  for  the  Mitchell-Stans  trial  was  a  set- 
i;nck  to  the  Government's  side. 

In  the  fall  of  1973 — at  a  time  when  the 
Fedcr.-il  Government  was  trying  to  extradite 
Vesco  and  preparing  its  case  against  Mitchell 
and  Stans — a  man  came  to  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
said  he  had  information  to  show  that  Robert 
Vesco  was  a  principal  in  a  $300,000  heroin 
smuggling  conspiracy.  He  said  the  Federal 
Government  knew  about  the  plot  but  had 
deliberately  sabotaged  efforts  to  investigate 
the  conspiracy  and  expose  Vesco's  role  In  it. 
He  said  the  Federal  Government  was  pro- 
tecting Robert  Vesco. 

The  man  making  these  charges  was  Frank- 
lin Peroff.  He  got  in  touch  with  the  staff  of 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  October  4, 
1973.  Peroff,  36,  was  known  to  Uie  Subcom- 
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mittee  as  an  associate  of  organized  crime  fig- 
ures. Peroff's  name  had  come  up  most  recently 
in  connection  with  the  Subcommittee's  in- 
quiry into  the  role  of  organized  crime  in  the 
traffic  in  stolen  securities.  But  Peroff's  reason 
for  making  contact  with  the  Subcommittee 
now  did  not  have  to  do  with  stolen  securities., 
Peroff  wanted  to  talk  about  Robert  Vesco, 
Heroin,  government  cover-up  and  his  own 
safety. 

Subcommittee  Investigators  Philip  R. 
Manuel  and  William  B.  Gallinaro  listened 
to  Peroff's  story.  They  recommended  further 
inquiry.  The  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  au- 
tliorized  a  preliminary  Investigation. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
IDEA)  and  the  Customs  Service,  the  two 
agencies  most  affected  by  the  charges  Peroff 
was  making,  conducted  their  own  inquiry 
when  Peroff's  allegations  were  made  known 
to  them  by  the  Subcommittee  staff.  Begun 
October  16,  1973  and  completed  December  12, 
1973,  the  Joint  Investigation  was  headed  by 
William  Green  of  Customs  and  Edwin  L. 
Stamm  of  DEA. 

On  December  13,  1973,  a  day  after  com- 
pletion of  the  inquiry,  a  report  was  Issued. 
Entitled  "Investigation  of  Allegations  by 
Frank  Peroff  Concerning  Special  Agents  of 
tlie  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
the  United  States  Customs  Service,"  the  re- 
port exonerated  Federal  agents  of  dereliction 
of  duty.  If  anyone  had  failed  to  live  up  to 
what  was  expected  of  him,  it  was  Prank 
Peroff,  the  report  concluded. 
The  Joint  DEA-Customs  report  asserted: 
"This  investigation  is  concerned  with  pos- 
sible personnel  dereliction  since  Frank  Peroff 
alleged  to  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  that  Customs  and/ 
or  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agents 
attempted  to  discontinue  an  ongoing  nar- 
cotics investigation  when  Robert  Vesco's 
name  was  mentioned;  that  agents  threat- 
ened and  intimidated  him;  that  someone, 
presumably  the  agents,  burglarized  his 
apartment  in  an  effort  to  recover  tape  re- 
cordings mentioning  Vesco's  name. 

"All  agents  involved  in  this  investigation 
denied,  imder  oath,  the  allegations  made  by 
Mr.  Peroff. 

"The  investigation  did  establish  that  when 
Vesco's  name  came  up.  Mr.  Peroff,  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  person  to  manage  accord- 
ing to  the  agents,  was  requested  to  fly  to 
Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
further  developing  Vesco's  alleged  involve- 
ment and  that  Peroff  refu.sed  to  go  despite 
the  fact  he  was  assured  protection. 

"This  Investigation  failed  to  uncover  any 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  allegations." 

While  the  DEA-Customs  Inquiry  disputed 
Peroff's  allegations,  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee inquiry  went  forward.  Executive 
hearings  were  held  May  17  and  30  and  June  7. 
11.  12,  13  and  14,  1974. 
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January  15,  1972.— Canadian  racketeer 
comad  Bouchard  wa.s  arrested  bv  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  on  heroin  smug- 
gling charges.  Prior  to  this  time  Peroff  was 
criminally  involved  with  Bouchard  in  stolen 
securities  and  counterfeit  money  transac- 
tions. Peroff  had  known  Bouchard  since  1970 

March  13,  1972.— Frank  Peroff  went  to  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  with  information  about  a 
counterfeit  money  plot  hi  England.  The  FBI 
referred  Peroff  to  the  Secret  Service  office 
hi  New  York  where  Peroff  showed  agents  a 
bogws  $50  bUl  and  said  It  was  part  of  a'  large 
coUectlon  of  counterfeit  currency  being 
maintained  in  London  by  John  Sidney 
Barnes.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Peroff 
Offered  to  help  the  Secret  Service  locate  the 
printed     '^  the  counterfeit  money  was  being 

t\^^^^  i*'  19''2.-Harris  J.  Martin,  at  this 
Wvo*  o  °^  *^®  counterfeit  section  of  the 
''ecret  Sen-Ice,  and  Prank  Leyva,  CKlef  of 


European  operations  for  the  Secret  Service, 
met  in  London  with  Frank  Peroff  at  which 
time  Peroff  provided  information  regarding 
the  alleged  counterfeiter,  John  Sidney 
Barnes.  It  was  also  at  this  meeting  that 
Peroff  was  put  in  contact  with  Scotland 
Yard. 

March  27,  1972— Frank  Peroff  called  Frank 
Leyva  of  the  Secret  Service  to  say  that  he 
no  longer  wished  to  cooperate  with  Scotland 
Yard  in  the  Barnes  counterfeit  Inquiry. 

AprU  30,  1972. — Peroff  came  to  Leyvas  of- 
fice in  Paris  and  displayed  a  counterfeit  $100 
bUl.  Peroff  Identified  the  note  as  being  part 
of  a  collection  of  counterfeit  currency  held 
by  John  Sidney  Barnes  and  a  Barnes'  asso- 
ciate named  Keith  Jeffries. 

May  11,  1972. — Peroff  met  in  a  Paris  hotel 
with  Leyva  at  which  time  the  Barnes 
counterfeit  case  was  dLscu.s.sed. 

May  18,  1972.— Peroff,  now  in  Sweden, 
called  Frank  Leyva  in  Paris  to  say  that  he 
was  spending  considerable  amounts  of  his 
own  money  in  connection  with  the  Barnes 
counterfeit  case.  Peroff  told  Leyva  he  would 
visit  him  hi  Paris  to  work  out  "financial 
arrangements"  with  the  Secret  Service.  Leyva 
said  there  would  be  no  such  talks  since  the 
Secret  Service  policy  was  that  payments  were 
made  on  a  reward  basis. 

Summer  of  1972.— The  Peroff  family  took 
up  residence  in  Rome  in  a  large  house  at  16 
Via  Barballo. 

Early  January  1973.— Peroff  had  a  chance 
meeting  with  a  man  in  front  of  the  Excelsior 
Hotel  In  Rome.  The  man,  known  to  Peroff 
as  Louis,  was  an  employee  of  Conrad  Bou- 
chard. Louis  arranged  for  Bouchard  and 
Peroff  to  discuss  business  in  a  series  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  between  Peroff  in 
Rome  and  Bouchard  in  Montreal.  During 
these  conversations  Bouchard  introduced 
Peroff  to  a  man  Bouchard  Identified  as  Tom 
Solar  ik. 

Mid-January  1973. — Peroff  met  in  Rome 
with  the  man  Identified  by  Bouchard  as  Tom 
Solarik  and  another  man  Solarik  Identified 
as  being  named  Mike  Silverman.  Solarik  and 
Silverman  agreed  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Peroff  In  which  Peroff  would  sell 
for  them  a  half-million  dollars  in  counter- 
feit $100  and  $50  bUls. 

January  21,  1973.— Peroff,  calling  from 
Rome,  telephoned  the  Secret  Service  office  In 
Paris  to  say  he  had  $500,000  in  counterfeit 
money  and  he  was  trying  to  obtahi  $2  mflliou 
more.  The  call  was  taken  by  Frank  Leyva. 

January  22,  1973.— Peroff,  still  in  Rome, 
called  Leyva  again.  Leyva  told  Peroff  to  con- 
tact Customs  Attache  Mario  Cozzl  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rome.  Peroff  told 
Cozzi  about  the  counterfeit  money  and  about 
other  illicit  activities  Includhig  procedures 
followed  by  persons  who  were  able  to  obtain 
fraudulent  Panamanian  and  Canadian  pass- 
ports. Cozzl  had  Peroff  fly  to  London  to  gather 
more  information  on  the  passport  question. 
Then  Peroff  was  directed  to  fly  to  Paris  where 
he  checked  into  a  hotel  near  the  American 
Embassy  Annex,  D  Building. 

January  25,  1973.— Peroff  turned  over  to 
Cozzi  $438,750  in  bogus  $100  and  $50  bills. 
Peroff  indicated  that  the  counterfeit  money 
had  been  given  to  him  on  a  "consignment 
basis  by  Solarik  and  Silverman. 

February  1,  1973.— Customs  Attache  Mario 
Cozzi  sent  a  wire  to  the  Paris  offices  of  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  BNDD  in  which  he 
reported  the  existence  of  two  warrants  on 
Frank  Peroff  Issued  in  Florida  on  bad  check 
charges.  Copies  of  the  wire  were  also  sent  to 
the  Washington  offices  of  Customs,  BNDD  and 
the  Secret  Service.  Cozzi  also  notified  An- 
tonio Delfino,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Rome 
office  of  Interpol,  of  the  two  warrants  on 
Peroff. 

February  of  1973.— Peroff  met  with  Leyva 
and  Vernon  Pitsker  and  George  Corcoran  of 
the  Customs  Service  and  with  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
■nie  talks  went  on  for  the  next  two  days.  The 


agents  informed  Peroff  that  Solarik  and 
Silverman  had  come  to  Europe  primarUy  to 
buy  narcotics  and  that  passing  counterfeit 
currency  was  a  secondary  goal.  The  agents 
enlisted  Peroff  as  an  informant  and  asked 
him  to  try  and  penetrate  the  aUeged  drug 
conspiracy.  Peroff  became  actively  involved  in 
the  drug  conspiracy,  reporting  "regularly  to 
federal  drug  agents. 

February  6,  1973.— Prank  Levva  of  the 
Secret  Service  learned  of  the  existence  of  the 
outstanding  warrants  on  Peroff  from  Florida 
in  connection  with  two  bad  checks.  Leyva 
raised  the  subject  of  warrants  with  Peroff 
but  he  did  not  tell  Peroff  that  he  knew  of  the 
two  Florida  warrants.  Peroff  denied  any  war- 
rants were  outstanding  on  him  but"  later 
acknowledged  that  if  such  warrants  were 
outstanding  they  were  based  on  a  "misunder- 
standing" and  that  Peroff  had  alreadv 
"straightened  that  out." 

February  8,  1973.— French  police,  working 
with  U.S.  Customs  and  BNDD  agents  and 
using  information  supplied  by  Frank  Peroff 
seized  10  kUograms  of  heroin  and  arrested 
Thomas  Solarik,  Nikolaye  (Mike)  Silberman 
and  Werner  (the  Kraut)  Patek  in  a  raid  on 
Solarik  s  room  in  the  Hotel  Rome  at  18  Rue 
de  Constantinople,  Paris.  Also  arrested  in 
connection  with  the  heroin  seizure  was  a 
Hungarian  woman,  Julia  Kovacz  Szige,  who 
was  identified  by  officials  as  being  Silber- 
man's  girlfriend.  Another  man,  Kaley 
Amon,  a  Turk  traveling  under  a  Canadian 
passport,  was  also  suspect  of  being  part  of 
the  heroin  plot  and  was  believed  to  have  re- 
turned to  Montreal. 

February  9,  1973.— A  cable  was  sent  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Paris  to  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  BNDD  and  U.S  Cus- 
toms in  which  a  summary  of  the  previous 
day's  heroin  arrest  was  given  and  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Peroff,  under  the  code  name 
CXA-3-0004,  would  receive  a  reward  for  his 
role  in  the  heroin  seizures  of  $3,000  from 
BNDD  and  $3,000  from  Customs.  A  Secret 
Service  check  for  $1,623  was  sent  to  Frank 
Leyva  to  be  given  to  Frank  Peroff  as  a  reward 
for  working  on  the  Solarik-Silverman  coun- 
terfeit case.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
$3,000  each  given  to  Peroff  by  Customs  and 
BNDD,  brought  his  total  reward  money  for 
this  case  to  $7,623. 

February  14,  1973.— Richard  A.  Falanga,  a 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
agent,  wrote  an  account  of  the  Solarik- 
SUverman  heroUi  case  in  which  he  attributed 
considerable  credit  for  the  narcotics  arrest 
to  the  undercover  informant  work  of  Frank 
Peroff.  BNDD  agent  Falanga  Identified 
Peroff  in  his  report  as  "SXA-3-0004  " 

February  1973.— Peroff  met  with  Cozzi, 
John  J.  Molittlerl  and  Vernon  Pitsker,  all  of 
Customs,  and  Richard  Falanga  of  BNDD  in 
Rome,  -nie  agents  enlisted  Peroff  hi  another 
drug  inquiry.  This  Inquiry  would  require 
Peroff  to  travel  to  Montreal  meet  with  the 
Canadian  racketeer.  Conrad  Bouchard  and 
seek  to  find  out  from  him  U  the  Solarik- 
Silverman  narcotics  seizure  in  Paris  had 
wiped  out  the  entire  shipment.  If  there  was 
more  heroin  than  that  which  was  seized 
the  agents  wanted  Peroff  to  find  out  abotu 
It.  The  agents  also  coordhiated  Peroff's  activi'. 
ties  In  Montreal  with  the  Roval  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

February  15,  1973.— Peroff,  under  orders 
from  federal  drug  agents,  flew  from  Rome  to 
Montreal. 

February  1-5-27,  1973.— Peroff  was  In  Mon- 
treal meeting  with  Conrad  Bouchard  and 
others  concerning  a  plan  to  have  Peroff  in 
his  private  jet,  fly  into  Marseilles,  France, 
visit  a  secret  heroin  laboratory,  pick  up  a 
sliipment  of  the  drug,  and  smuggle  It  Into 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 

February  27,  1973.— Peroff  returned  to 
Rome.  Peroff  testified  that  federal  agents 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  opportunity  to 
find  the  secret  heroin  facility  In  MarseUles. 
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In  return  for  serving  as  an  undercover  agent 
In  this  proposed  heroin  plot,  federal  drug 
agents  told  Peroff  he  would  receive  a  sub- 
stantial reward.  Peroff  testified  that  the 
amount  of  the  reward  offered  him  was  (250,- 
000.  PeroS  testified  that  on  the  basis  of  that 
offer  and  because  the  agents  threatened  to 
expose  him  as  the  informant  on  the 
Solarik-Silverman  counterfeit  case,  he  was 
persuaded  to  enter  into  this  new  inquiry  as 
an  undercover  agent. 

March  16,  1973.— The  Peroff  family,  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  federal  drug  agents,  flew 
from  Rome  to  New  York.  Unknown  to  Ameri- 
can officials  were  $10,000  in  unpaid  bills  the 
Peroffs  left  behind  in  Rome. 

March  16,  1973. — The  Peroff  lamily  arrived 
in  New  York  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport 
where  they  were  met  by  Ciistoms  agent 
Richard  Dos  Santos.  Dos  Sanies  took  the 
family  to  tiie  Ramada  Inn  at  JFK  Airport, 
where  they  stayed  until  March  20,  a  Monday. 

March  19.  1973. — Cozzi  and  Molittieri  said, 
in  a  wire  to  Customs  headquarters  hi  Wash- 
ington, that  Frank  Peroff  and  his  family  had 
departed  Rome  for  the  United  States  on 
March  16  aboard  Pan  American  Airlines 
Flight  119.  The  report  went  on  to  state  that 
the  Peroff's  were  given  $500  per  diem  expense 
money  to  cover  the  period  March  1  through 
March  20.  The  cable  said  that  Cozzi  had  paid 
Peroff  "extra  expenses"  of  $336  for  costs 
incurred  during  Peroff's  February  15  through 
February  27  visit  to  Canada  for  the  cost  of 
an  "undercover  rental  car"  which  Peroff  used 
In  Rome.  Another  expense  paiid  by  Customs, 
the  wire  said,  was  $1,323.50,  the  cost  of  air 
transportation  back  to  the  United  States  for 
Mrs.  Peroff  and  the  five  Peroff  children.  This 
payment,  the  cable  disclosed,  had  to  do  with 
work  Peroff  "had  accomplished  for  the  Secret 
Service."  Cozzi  and  Molittieri  also  warned  in 
the  cable  that  Poreff  was  the  kind  of  Uiform- 
ant  who  expected  the  government  to  pay  him 
more  expense  money  than  he  was  entitled  to 
and  that,  therefore,  agents  who  dealt  with 
Peroff  In  the  future  should  be  specific  and 
precise  about  arrangements  for  payments  to 
Peroff. 

March  20,  1973. — Richard  Dos  Santos  had 
the  Peroffs  check  out  of  the  Ramada  Inn  at 
the  Kennedy  Airport.  He  took  them  to  a  hotel 
in  Brooklyn  and  told  them  this  would  be 
their  quarters  while  the  Bouchard  heroin 
Inquiry  was  conducted.  Peroff  objected  to  his 
family  having  to  stay  at  this  hotel.  Peroff 
told  Dos  Santos  he  wanted  his  family  to  be 
lodged  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel.  Dos 
Santos  took  the  Peroffs  to  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  where  they  registered  hi  a  $66 
a  day  suite.  The  suite  was  charged  to  Richard 
Dos  Santos. 

March  20.  1973. — Peroff,  at  the  direction  of 
Customs  agents,  flew  aboard  an  Eastern  Air- 
line shuttle  from  LaGuardia  Airport  In  New- 
York  to  Washington.  D.C.  where  he  was  met 
by  Customs  Agent  Douglas  McCombs  and 
Peroff  left  the  main  terminal  at  National 
Airport  and  walked  to  the  adjacent  General 
Aviation  Terminal  where  private  aircraft  are 
serviced.  They  were  Joined  by  a  man  Peroff 
remembered  as  Bob  and  Identified  as  being  a 
Lear  Jet  pilot  who  had  Just  flown  In  from 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  The  pilot.  Bob.  was 
accompanied  by  a  Customs  agent  from  the 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  In  Dade  County. 
Florida.  It  was  agreed  that  Peroff  would  fly 
In  the  Lear  Jet  to  Montreal,  with  Bob  piloting 
the  aircraft  and  the  Homestead  Air  Force 
Base  Customs  agent  serving  as  copilot. 

March  21.  19TJ. — Peroff  had  lunch  at 
Molshe's  Restaiu^n*,  In  Montreal  with  Olu- 
.seppe  (Pepe)  Cotroni,  Conrad  Bouchard, 
Claude  Lemoyne  and  Dominic  Torrente.  Il- 
licit drug  transactions  were  discussed. 
Cotroni  told  Peroff  he  wanted  to  use  the 
Lear  Jet  to  make  a  shipment  of  heroin  to 
Windsor.  Ontario.  Cotroni  questioned  Peroff 
extensively  to  establish  that  Peroff  was  a 
person  with  connections  In  the  underworld. 
Following  the  Itmcheon,  Cotroni  told  Peroff 
that   he  liked  him. 


March  21,  1973. — Following  the  luncheon 
at  Molshe's,  Peroff,  Iiemoyne  and  Bouchard 
flew  in  the  Lear  Jet  to  Quebec  City,  where 
Bouchard  conducted  a  meeting  with  a 
restaurant  owner.  They  returned  to  Mon- 
treal in  the  Lear  Jet  that  evening. 

Mai'ch  22,  1973. — Peroff  provided  the  Lear 
Jet  to  Conrad  Bouchard,  Claude  Lemoyne 
and  an  associate  of  Cotroni  named  Louis 
Cote.  The  men  flew  to  Windsor,  Ontario,  In 
tlie  Lear  Jet  flown  by  the  pilot  named  Bob 
and  the  Customs  agent  from  Homestead  AFB. 
In  Windsor.  Cote.  Lemoyne  and  Peroff  went 
to  a  pizzeria  and  waited  while  Bouchard, 
carrj'ing  a  briefcase,  met  In  a  private  home 
occupied  by  a  woman  named  Andrea  Delisl. 
Al.^o  at  the  home  of  Miss  Delisl  was  a  Detroit 
racketeer  and  known  drtig  dealer  named 
John  Fecarotta.  Following  the  meeting  Bou- 
cl-.ard  returned  to  the  pizzeria,  picked  up 
Peroff,  Cote  and  Lemoyne  and  the  four  men 
returned  to  the  Windsor  airport  and  the 
Lear  Jet  flew  back  to  Montreal.  Customs 
agents  believed  a  heroin  transaction  had 
taken  place  in  which  Fecarotta  had  bought 
$30,000  in  heroin  from  Bouchard. 

Spring  of  1973. — Secret  Service  agents 
traced  the  counterfeit  money  Peroff  had 
given  them  to  a  plant  in  Passaic,  New  Jer- 
sey. Agents  learned  that  the  counterfeit 
money  was  printed  at  the  Passaic  plant  and 
then  shipped  to  Montreal  for  distribution. 
The  Passaic  installation  was  "surpressed" 
by  government  agents. 

April  4.  1973. — Richard  Dos  Santos  WTOte 
a  memorandum  for  his  superiors  in  which 
he  asserted  that  Peroff  was  becoming  "in- 
creasingly disenchanted"  and  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  way  Federal  agencies  were  treating 
him.  Dos  Santos  repiorted  that  PeroS  felt 
that  he  had  been  enticed  Into  the  new  In- 
vestigation on  the  promise  of  receiving  a  big 
reward  but  that  now  the  reward  offer  had 
been  withdrawn  and  that  Peroff  felt  that  the 
Government  owed  him  "iron  clad  guaran- 
ties" that  he  be  rewarded  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  investigation.  Peroff  was  com- 
plaining that  the  Government's  interest  In 
the  heroin  case  no  longer  centered  on  the 
location  of  the  clandestine  heroin  latMratory 
in  Marseilles  and  that  Instead  government 
agents  now  were  primarily  concerned  with 
gathering  evidence  against  Giusepp>e  (Pepe) 
Cotroni.  Dos  Santos,  in  his  memorandum, 
said  that  Peroff  now  claimed  to  have  been 
in  recent  contact  with  three  men — Conrad 
Bouchard,  the  racketeer;  Vernon  D.  Acree, 
the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs;  and  Jack 
Anderson,  the  syndicated  Washington  col- 
umnist. Dos  Santos  said  Peroff  threatened 
to  take  his  complaints  to  the  New  York  news 
media  and  the  White  House. 

AprU  6,  1973. — Frank  Peroff  flew  to  Wash- 
ington and  met  with  Vernon  Acree.  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  at  which  time  he  com- 
plained atmut  money  owed  blm  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  about  the  treatment  he  had 
received  fom  Customs  Agents. 

April  11,  1973. — A  20-polnt  agreement  was 
drawn  up  at  the  Customs  Service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "clarifying  several  points  of  mis- 
understanding regarding  the  conditions"  of 
Peroffs  service  to  the  government.  In  the 
agreement,  wTitten  up  in  an  April  16,  1973 
memorandum  by  Assistant  Customs  Com- 
missioner Harold  P.  Smith,  it  was  asserted 
that  certain  expenses  of  Peroff's  would  be 
paid  by  the  Customs  Service  and  that  he 
would  continue  to  work  in  an  undercover 
capacity  on  the  Conrad  Bouchard  heroin 
Inquiry.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  Peroff's 
control  agent  would  be  Richard  Dos  San- 
tos, m  addition,  the  Customs  agreement 
asserted  that  Judy  Peroff  and  the  chUdren 
would  be  moved  from  New  York  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

April  12,  1973. — Customs  officials  paid  Peroff 
$7,900  in  twenty  $20  bUls,  fourteen  $50  bills 
and  sixty-eight  $100  bUIs.  In  addition.  Cus- 
toms officials  paid  a  $2,847  bill  the  Peroff 
family  had  run  up  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel. 


AprU  13,  1973.— Judy  Peroff  and  the  five 
Peroff  children  left  New  York  and  flew  to 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  wbeie  they  were  met 
at  the  airport  by  Customs  agent  Octavio 
Pinol.  Peroff  himself  remained  in  New  York 
and  registered  at  t^e  International  Hotel  at 
the  JFK  Airport.  In  San  Juan,  Pinol  took 
Judy  Peroff  and  the  children  to  quarters 
in  the  Villa  Cristobal  Apartments.  Judy 
Peroff  protested  that  the  quarters  were  inade- 
quate to  her  family's  needs.  A  dispute  broke 
out,  Pinol  called  Richard  Dos  Santos  and  Dos 
Santos  persuaded  Judy  Peroff  to  stay  at  the 
Villa  Cristobal  for  a  few  days  tmtil  better 
quarters  could  be  found. 

April  16.  1973. — Peroff  informed  Richard 
Dos  Santos  that  he.  Peroff.  had  obtained 
improved  housing  for  his  family  In  Puerto 
Rico,  having  worked  out  an  an-angement  with 
a  condominium  ov.ner  who-se  apartment  was 
in  Isla  Verde,  a  suburb  of  San  Juan.  Then 
Prank  Peroff  left  New  York  and  flew  to  San 
Juan  to  Join  his  family. 

AprU  25-28,  1973. — Frank  Peroff  was  in 
Montreal  where  he  worked  in  an  undercover 
capacity  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  the 
heroin  Inquiry  Involving  Conrad  Bouchard. 

May  2  and  3,  1973. — Frank  Peroff  met  In 
New  York  with  U.S.  Customs  officials  and  de- 
scribed his  April  25  to  April  28  visit  to  ^^on- 
treal.  Peroff  told  Customs  officials  that 
Bouchard  was  plannhig  to  use  the  Peroff  ex- 
ecutive Jet  in  a  100  kilogram  heroin  smug- 
gling effort  that  would  require  Peroff  to  fly 
to  Marseilles  or  Nice,  France,  pick  up  the 
drugs  and  fly  into  either  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  Peroff  told  Customs  officials 
that  it  Conrad  Bouchard  went  to  Jail  Giu- 
seppe Cotroni  or  John  Fecarotta  would  step 
In  and  run  the  100  kilogram  transaction. 

May  3,  1973. — Customs  agents  John  Verk- 
lan  and  Gary  Liming,  a.sslgned  to  the  Detroit 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force,  interrogated 
Peroff  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  about  two  hoxus  In  connection  with 
Peroff's  knowledge  of  criminal  activities  in 
the  Detroit  area,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  with 
the  airplane  ride  Peroff  had  provided  Conrad 
Bouchard  to  Windsor,  Ontario  the  previous 
March.  It  was  during  this  Interview  with 
Verklan  and  Liming  that  Peroff  referred  to 
Robert  Vesco  as  a  powerful  figure  In  the  Ba- 
hamas and  a  person  with  organized  crime 
connections.  Peroff  also  explained  to  the 
agents  the  techniques  he  would  employ  to 
smuggle  into  the  United  States  targe  quan- 
tities of  heroin  aboard  an  executive  Jet.  Per- 
off told  the  agents  that  the  heroin  transac- 
tion being  planned  by  Cotroni  and  Bouchard 
called  for  a  shipment  of  100  to  150  kUograms 
of  heroin.  The  heroin  would  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  $3,000  a  kilogram.  Peroff  said 
Mafia  operatives  In  Detroit  would  manage  the 
heroin  once  It  arrived  In  the  U.S.  and  that 
proceeds  would  be  divided  three  ways  be- 
tween Italian  crime  families  In  Detroit,  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Peroff  said  Bouchard  did 
not  prefer  to  do  business  with  Cotroni  but 
that  Cotroni  had  the  resources  to  finance  the 
transaction  and  that  "Cotroni  needs  Bou- 
chard for  the  French  connection."  Peroff  said 
a  gangland  war  could  break  out  in  Montreal 
because  of  disputes  over  how  to  handle  pro- 
ceeds from  drug  sales  and  other  matters. 

M.iy  10,  1973. — A  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
New  York  Indicted  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  and  financier  Robert  Vesco  in 
connection  with  charges  that  Mitchell  and 
St&ns  tried  to  Influence  a  Secinitles  and  Ex- 
change Commission  action  agaist  Vesco  in 
return  for  Vesco's  $250,000  campaign  con- 
tribution to  President  Nixon's  re-election. 

May  10,  1973.— Douglas  A.  McCombs,  a 
Senior  Customs  Narcotics  Agent,  working  out 
of  the  Washington  Headquarters  of  the  Serv- 
ice, wrote  a  memorandum  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  possibUlty  that  Conrad  Bouchard 
might  flee  Canada  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempt to  carry  thfough  on  the  massive  hero- 
in deal.  McCombs  pointed  out  In  his  mem- 
orandum that  he  and  the  RCMP  thought  it 
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quite  likely  that  Bouchard  woidd  enlist 
Prank  Peroff  and  the  Lear  jet  In  both  the 
heroin  plot  and  the  escape  effort. 

May  13,  1973. — Prank  Peroff  was  directed 
to  return  to  Montreal.  He  checked  In  at  the 
Airport  Hilton  Hotel  where  he  met  with  Cpl. 
Claude  Savole  of  the  RCMP. 

May  14,  1973.— rPeroff  checked  hito  the  Sea- 
way Motor  Inn  In  downtown  Montreal  and 
was  paid  a  visit  by  two  of  Conrad  Bouchard's 
associates,  Louis  Cote  and  Claude  Lemoyne. 
The  three  men  discussed  the  possibility  of 
smuggling  Into  North  America  a  large  ship- 
ment of  hashish. 

May  15,  1973.— Claude  Lemoyne  again 
talked  over  the  possibility  of  a  hashish 
smuggling  effort  and  stated  that  the  origin 
of  the  hashish  would  be  Pakistan. 

May  15,  1973. — Customs  Agents  Sidney 
Bowers,  in  Montreal,  entered  a  notation  In 
his  diary  In  which  he  said  that  Special  Agent 
Douglas  McCombs  was  opposed  to  the  hashish 
deal. 

May  16,  1973. — Bowers  noted  in  his  diary 
that  It  was  the  Judgment  of  drug  agents  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  PoUce  that 
Peroff  be  taken  out  of  Montreal  and  that  he 
was  to  close  out  his  Involvement  at  that 
time  in  the  proposed  hashish  operation. 

May  16,  1973.— Peroff  met  with  Bouchard 
in  Bouchard's  home  and  demanded  $30,000 
in  advance.  The  advance  money  was  to  be 
used  to  make  improvements  on  Peroff's 
Lear  Jet,  Bouchard  was  outraged  at 
this  demand  for  advance  money  but  later 
calmed  down  and  said  while  he  could  not 
raise  $30,000  he  might  be  able  to  come  up 
with  $10,000.  The  Bowers  diary  entry  noted 
that  Bouchard  warned  Peroff  that  he  could 
not  walk  out  on  the  hashish  deal  and  that 
"the  Italians  aren't  going  to  let  you  back 
out." 

May  17,  1973.— Peroff  waited  at  the  Seaway 
Motel  for  further  Instructions  from  Bouchard 
but  he  received  no  direction. 

May  18,  1973. — Bouchard.  Lemoyne  and 
Cote  came  to  Peroff's  room  at  the  Seaway  and 
took  him  to  a  tavern  where  Peroff  was  con- 
fronted by  the  nephew  of  Tom  Solarik.  The 
nephew  accused  Peroff  of  being  the  police 
Informant  In  the  arrest  of  his  uncle.  Peroff 
denied  the  charge  and  persuaded  the  Solarik 
relative  that  he  had  not  been  a  government 
Informant  In  Paris. 

May  19,  1973.— Peroff  abruptly  left  Mon- 
treal and  returned  to  New  York,  telling  the 
Bouchard  group  that  he  needed  to  check  on 
the  repair  work  being  made  on  his  Lear 
Jet. 

May  21,  1973.— Peroff  made  telephone  con- 
tact with  Bouchard.  Bouchard  said  the  hash- 
ish plan  had  been  cancelled.  Bouchard  said 
the  original  proposal  Involving  100  kilograms 
of  heroin  had  now  been  reactivated. 

May  21,  1973.— Bowers  noted  In  his  diary 
that  the  Bouchard  group  had  discarded  the 
hashish  plan  and  had  returned  to  their  orig- 
inal concept  of  bringing  in  a  large  shipment 
of  heroin. 

May  22,  1973.— Peroff  again  spoke  on  the 
telephone  with  Bouchard.  Bouchard  said  he 
now  envisioned  a  shipment  as  large  as  200 
kilograms  of  heroin.  Bouchard  said  the  ship- 
ment would  be  executed  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

May  23,  1973.— The  Bowers  diary  noted 
that  Bouchard  was  now  proposing  that  a 
heroin  transaction  was  to  be  executed  In  early 
June  "for  twice  original  amotmt."  The  diary 
tntry  also  recorded  that  Bouchard  wanted 
Peroff  to  contact  a  New  York  hoodlum  named 
J^mes  Eplscopla,  also  known  as  Jimmy  Legs. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  meeting  with 
Jimmy  Legs  was  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
Whereby  Bouchard  and  Peroff  could  use  Legs 
in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  to  finance  a 
large  heroin  transaction.  Jimmy  Legs  was  a 
Khown  trafficker  In  stolen  and  bogus  securi- 
ties as  weu  as  llUclt  drugs. 

June  ae.  1973.— Customs  Agent  Octavio 
"nol.  working  out  of  t!ie  San  Juan  office, 


received  a  phone  caU  In  which  he  was  In- 
structed by  Customs  official  that  Peroff  would 
remain  an  Informant  for  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice after  the  transfer  of  narcotics  functions 
to  the  new  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion (DEA). 

June  28,  1973.— Customs  Agent  OcUvio 
Pinol  sent  two  cassette  recordings  of  tele- 
phone conversations  between  Peroff  and  Con- 
rad Bouchard  to  Richard  Dos  Santos  In  New 
York. 

June  28.  1973.— The  Puerto  Rico  Telephone 
Company  cut  off  telephone  senlce  In  Frank 
Peroff's  home.  Also  on  this  date,  Octavio 
Pinol  took  back  from  Peroff  Customs  tape 
recording  equipment  with  which  Peroff  had 
been  recording  his  telephone  calls  with  Con- 
rad Bouchard.  Pinol  had  the  telephone  serv- 
ice cut  off  due  to  the  nearly  $3,000  in  tele- 
phone bills  Peroff  had  run  up.  Pinol  took 
away  the  tape  recording  equipment  because 
his  supervisor,  Jesus  Martinez,  told  him  to 
in  light  of  the  imminent  transfer  of  narcotics 
functions  from  Customs  to  DEA. 

June  29,  1973.— John  O.  Brockman,  Acthig 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigations at  the  Customs  Service,  sent  a 
wire  to  Customs  offices  hi  Miami  and  New 
York.  The  Brockman  cable  authorized  pay- 
ment of  $500  for  the  Peroff's  rent  for  June 
and  authorized  the  San  Juan  Customs  office 
to  pay  the  bUl  for  the  installation  of  a  tele- 
phone in  Peroff's  apartment  and  to  pay  for 
Peroff's  official  phone  calls.  Brockman  di- 
rected New  York  Customs  office  to  pay  Peroff 

per  diem  of  $25.00  a  day  for  38  days for  a 

total  of  $950.00— for  the  period  of  May  24  to 
June  30,  1973.  Another  $148.38  was  to  be  paid 
Peroff  by  the  New  York  office  for  the  costs 
involved  hi  Peroffs  having  taken  "suspects' 
for  drinks  and  dUiner  and,  in  addition,  for 
several  telephone  calls  Peroff  placed.  Brock- 
man's  cable  went  on  to  say  that  "continu- 
ing delays"  In  the  Bouchard  Inquiry  meant 
that  the  Investigation  would  not  be  com- 
pleted by  JiUy  1,  1973  so  that,  as  of  that  date, 
the  case  would  be  taken  over  by  the  DEA. 

Mid  or  Late  June  of  1973. — Peroff,  hi  a 
telephone  conversation  with  his  control 
agent,  Richard  Dos  Santos,  said  that  he 
could  provide  Information  about  Robert 
Vesco  that  might  prove  useful  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Dos  Santos  discouraged  Peroff 
from  this  pursuit  on  the  grounds  that  it 
might  entaU  entrapment. 

June  29  through  July  16.  1973.— Frank 
Peroff  continued  to  communicate  with  Con- 
rad Bouchard  about  the  proposed  heroin 
transaction  over  the  telephone,  but  Peroff 
was  not  able  to  make  any  of  these  phone 
calls  from  his  own  apartment  and  had  to 
use  the  phone  of  his  neighbors,  pay  phones 
or  phones  provided  him  at  DEA  offices  in 
San  Juan. 

July  1,  1973.— Under  Reorganization  Act 
No.  2  the  Federal  Government  consolidated 
all  of  Its  narcotics  functions  in  one  agency, 
the  new  Drug  Enforcement  Administration' 
The  DEA.  located  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, took  over  virtually  all  of  the  narcotics 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Nar- 
cotics (BNDD).  the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence  and  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement.  Frank  Peroff,  how- 
ever, remained  a  Customs  informant,  receiv- 
ing his  expense  money  through  the  Customs 
Service  but  his  directions  were  given  by  DEA 
agents.  His  control  agent,  Richard  Dos  San- 
tos, was  transferred  to  DEA  and  continued  to 
give  Peroff  guidance. 

.  July  1.  1973.— John  J.  ONeiU,  DEA  Group 
Supervisor,  took  over  supervision  of  the  Bou- 
chard heroin  inquiry  as  it  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  Frank  Peroff.  the  Informant. 
Richard  Dos  Santos,  transferred  to  DEA.  was 
assigned  to  work  under  the  supervision  of 
O'Neill. 

July  6.  1973.— From  the  apartment  of  his 
neighbor.  Frank  Peroff  had  a  telephone  con- 
versation with  Conrad  Bouchard  In  which 


Bouchard  told  Peroff  that  Robert  Vesco 
would  finance  the  heroin  deal.  Peroff,  who 
had  tiu-ned  over  his  government  tape  record- 
ing equipment  to  Octavio  Pinol,  was  able  to 
tape  the  conversation  with  recording  equip- 
ment which  Peroff  himself  owned. 

Early  July  1973.— Group  Supervisor  John  J. 
ONeill  In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Frank  Peroff  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
July  6  tape  of  the  conversation  between 
Peroff  and  Bouchard  In  which  Bouchard  as- 
serted that  fugitive  financier  Robert  Vesco 
Intended  to  finance  the  $300,000  needed  to 
purchase  the  100  kilograms  of  heroin  in  Eu- 
rope. Dos  Santos  testified  that  upon  hearing 
this  tape  John  J.  O'NeUl  became  excited  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  arresting 
Robert  Vesco.  O'Neill,  however,  testified  that 
he  did  not.  from  the  very  beginning,  have  any 
confidence  In  the  July  6  tape  in  which  Bou- 
chard Implicated  Vesco.  O'Neill  testified  that 
the  reference  to  Vesco  was  simply  a  ploy  to 
keep  Peroff  Interested  and  close  by  should 
Bouchard  require  the  services  of  Peroff's  Lear 
Jet  to  escape  Canada  rather  than  face  a  long 
prison  term. 

July  7.  1973.— Peroff  called  Bouchard  twice. 
He  testified  he  taped  both  conversations  on 
a  single  Scotch  orand  cassette.  In  both  these 
conversations.  Peroff  testified,  he  tried  to 
learn  from  Bouchard  of  any  new  develop- 
ments in  the  heroin  plot.  Peroff  said  he  made 
these  calls  from  his  neighbor's  phone,  again 
taping  the  calls  on  his  own  recording 
equipment. 

JiUy  8,  1973.— Peroff  went  to  DEA  offices 
in  San  Juan  and  at  about  11  p.m.  had  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  Conrad  Bouchard. 
Bouchard  told  Peroff  that  the  planning  meet- 
ing regardling  the  heroin  transaction  had 
been  held  and  that  Peroff  was  to  go  to  Costa 
Rica  and  pick  up  $300,000  from  Norman  Le- 
Blanc.  LeBlanc  Is  a  close  associate  of  Robert 
Vesco. 

July  9.  1973.- Peroff  reported  to  his  con- 
trol agent.  Richard  Dos  Santos,  about  his 
four  previous  phone  calls  with  Conrad 
Bouchard  and  about  the  purported  involve- 
ment of  Robert  Vesco  and  Norman  LeBlanc 
In  the  heroin  transaction. 

JiUy  10,  1973.— Peroff.  Dos  Santos  and 
Group  Supervisor  John  J.  O'Neill  had  a 
three-way  conversation  In  which  O'Neill 
raised  the  possibility  that  Peroff  travel  to 
Costa  Rica  as  Bouchard  had  directed,  but 
that  he  go  commercial  and  not  In  the  pri- 
vate Jet.  Peroff  protested  that  his  only  in- 
volvement in  the  herohi  Inquiry  stemmed 
from  the  access  he  woxild  have  to  a  private 
Jet  and  that  he  would  not  wish  to  go  to 
Costa  Rica  aboard  a  commercial  airline. 

July  10,  1973.— Following  the  three-way 
conversations  with  Dos  Santos  and  O'NeUl 
Peroff  again  made  contact  with  Bouchard! 
In  this  conversation  Bouchard  told  him  that 
Giuseppe  Cotroni  was  the  "mastermind"  be- 
hind the  heroin  transaction.  Peroff  said 
Bouchard  explained  that  Norman  LeBlanc 
and  Cotroni  had  been  long  time  associates 
and  were  close  friends. 

July  11.  1973.— Peroff  had  another  three- 
way  telephone  conversation  with  Dos  Santos 
and  O'Neill.  In  this  conversation  Peroff  ex- 
plained to  the  two  men  the  substance  of  hte 
previous  day's  talk  with  Bouchard.  ONeill 
now  Insisted  that  Peroff  fly  to  Costa  Rica  In 
a  commercial  airline.  Peroff  refused  Peroff 
also  complained  about  the  amount  of  money 
he  was  receiving  for  expenses.  O'NeUl  testi- 
fied that  the  first  time  he  had  discussed  the 
possibUlty  of  Peroff  flying  to  Costa  Rica  in 
a  commercial  airplane  was  not  July  9  or  10 
but  July  16.  the  day  before  Peroff  left  Puerto 
Rico  to  return  to  New  York. 

July  16,  1973.— DEA  Agent  Sidney  Bowers 
entered  m  his  diary  for  this  day  that  Dos 
Santos  had  told  him  that  Prank  Peroff  was 
troubled  when  he  learned  that  Vesco  would 
finance  the  heroin  transaction.  Bowers  said 
that  Dos  Santos  told  him  that  what  scared 
Peroff  about  the  possible  Vesoo  role  was  that 
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"there  might  be  security  problems  with 
Vesco's  reported  contacts  In  the  govern- 
ment." Peroff  feared  that  leaks  Inside  the 
government  would  lead  to  his  discovery  as 
being  an  Informant  and  that  he  woiild  then 
be  in  danger  for  his  life. 

July  16.  1973. — DEA  Agent  Bowers  asked 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  if  they 
wanted  Frank  Peroff  to  return  to  Montreal. 
Bowers  testified  that  he  made  this  inquiry 
because  Richard  Dos  Santos  asked  him  to. 
Bowers  testified  that  the  RCMP  did  not  want 
Peroff  to  return  to  Montreal.  Bowers  said 
that  he  also  objected  to  the  idea  of  Peroff 
returning  to  Montreal. 

July  17,  1973. — Wayne  Valentine,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  DEA  New  York  Region,  sent 
a  wire  to  the  Puerto  Rico  DEA  office  in 
which  travel  was  authorized  for  Prank  Peroff 
from  San  Juan  to  New  York  City.  Peroff  was 
referred  to  in  that  telegram  as  code  niunber 
D-73-1.  The  Valentine  cable  directed  that 
the  Puerto  Rico  office  provide  an  air  ticket — 
in  the  form  of  a  government  travel  request — 
to  New  York  to  Peroff  and  also  give  him 
'•$50.00  for  expenses  incurred  by  informant 
In  the  u.se  of  the  telephone." 

July  17,  1973. — The  Peroff  family  arrived 
at  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York. 
They  were  met  by  Richard  Dos  Santos  and 
another  agent  named  Dennis  Perry.  An  argu- 
ment ensued  as  to  the  correctness  of  Peroff 
having  brought  his  family  with  him  to  New 
York.  The  argument  resolved  nothing  and 
Dos  Santos  and  Perry  left  the  airport,  leav- 
ing the  Peroff  family  alone  in  the  airline 
terminal.  Before  leaving  the  Peroffs  Dos 
Santos  gave  Peroff  $1,093.38  as  payment  for 
expense  money  owed  Peroff.  Peroff  went  to 
a  pay  phone  and  called  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  He  was  unable 
to  get  through  to  Cox.  Peroff  then  took  his 
family  to  the  nearby  Hilton  Inn  at  the  JFK 
Airport  where  they  registered  under  their 
true  name. 

July  17,  1973.— From  the  Hilton  Inn,  Peroff 
testified,  he  tried  to  call  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox,  Customs  Com- 
missioner Vernon  Acree  and  Acting  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Investigations  at  Custons 
John  Brockman.  It  was  Peroff's  intention  to 
complam  to  these  officials  that  DEA  agents 
were  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Bouchard 
investigation.  Peroff  testified  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  through  to  any  of  these  three 
officials. 

July  18,  19.  or  20.  1973. — Peroff  called  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  and  spoke  with  John  R.  Wing,  who 
was  prosecuting  the  Mltchell-Stans  case. 
Peroff  gave  Wing  details  concerning  his  in- 
volvement as  an  undercover  Informant  and 
his  utilization  by  DEA  in  the  Bouchard 
Inquiry. 

July  18,  19,  or  20,  1973. — Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  John  R.  Wing,  upon  receiving  a 
telephone  call  from  Peroff  regarding  the 
Bouchard  inquiry,  contacted  Gerald  Peffer  of 
the  narcotics  unit  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  of- 
fice. Southern  District  of  New  York.  Wing 
told  Peffer  about  the  call  and  the  Bouchard 
inquiry.  Peffer,  or  an  associate  of  Peffer,  con- 
tacted Arthur  Vivlanl,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Crlmmal  Division  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice, Southern  District  of  New  York.  Vivlanl 
called  Wing  for  more  details.  Wing  told  Vivl- 
anl that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
person  who  called  him — at  that  point  no  one 
In  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  knew  Peroff's 
name — or  how  to  get  hold  of  him.  Vivlanl 
testified  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  names 
Cotronl  and  Bouchard  and  that,  when  he 
concluded  his  conversation  with  Wing,  he 
contacted  Wayne  T.  Valentine,  the  Assistant 
Regional  Director  of  DEA  for  the  New  York 
Region.  Vivlanl  testified  that  he  told  Valen- 
tino about  the  call  Wing  had  received  and 
gave  Valentine  the  names  Cotronl,  Bouchard 
and  Vesoo.  Vivlanl  said  Valentine  recognized 
tb«  luunee  as  being  subjects  in  a  DEA  In- 
quiry In  which  DEA  Agent  Richard  Dos  San- 


tos was  working.  Vivianl  testified  that  Valen- 
tine stated  that  the  caller  was  Dos  Santos' 
informant,  Frank  Peroff. 

July  18,  1973. — Peroff  placed  a  call  to  the 
White  House  and  asked  for  J.  Fred  Buz- 
hardt.  At  that  time  Buzhardt  was  Special 
Consultant  to  President  Nixon.  Buzhardt  was 
working  on  matters  related  to  the  Watergate 
litigation.  White  House  switchboard  opera- 
tors referred  Peroff  to  a  Secret  Service  agent, 
Peter  Grant,  who  was  assigned  to  the  White 
House  detail  of  protecting  the  President  and 
other  officials.  Grant  listened  to  Peroff's  ac- 
count of  the  Bouchard  inquiry  and  how  he, 
Peroff,  felt  that  he  was  being  mistreated  by 
DEA  officials  and  to  Peroff's  assertions  that 
the  DEA  was  not  properly  pursuing  the  Bou- 
chard-Vesco  investigation.  Grant  called  DEA 
Agent  Morris  H.  Davis,  Jr.  Davis  took  the  in- 
formation from  Grant  regarding  Peroff's  as- 
sertions. Davis  passed  this  information  to  the 
DEA  Regional  Official  in  New  York.  He  spoke 
to  a  DEA  official  whose  name  he  could  not 
remember. 

July  18,  1973.— Peter  Grant  of  the  Secret 
Service  spoke  with  a  superior,  Harris  J.  Mar- 
tin, about  the  Peroff  calls  to  the  White 
House.  Grant  testified  that  Peroff  had  re- 
ferred to  Harris  as  someone  who  could  vouch 
for  him.  Harris  explained  to  Grant  that  Peroff 
had  been  an  Informant  in  a  counterfeit  case 
in  Europe.  Martin  told  Grant  there  had  pre- 
viously been  warrants  on  Peroff,  according 
to  Grant's  testimony.  Martin  Instructed 
Grant  to  contact  Robert  Connelly,  the  Secret 
Service  agent  In  Orlando,  Florida,  Grant 
testified,  and  have  him  "find  out  if  there 
was  any  existing  warrant"  on  Peroff.  Grant 
did  as  instructed.  Connelly  confirmed  the 
warrants  were  still  in  effect. 

July  18  or  19,  1973.— DEA  Group  Super- 
visor John  O'Neill  testified  that  it  was  on 
either  of  these  days  that  he  learned  for  the 
first  time  of  the  outstanding  warrants  which 
existed  in  Florida  for  the  arrest  of  Prank 
Peroff.  O'Neill  testified  that,  upon  learning 
of  the  warrants,  he  immediately  initiated 
action  to  have  Peroff  arrested.  O'Neill  testi- 
fied that  he  took  this  action  "because  he  was 
a  fugitive,  the  warrants  called  for  his  arrest." 
He  testified  that  he  also  initiated  action  to 
have  Peroff  arrested  to  coerce  Peroff  Into 
being  a  more  cooperative  informant. 

July  19,  1973 —Tlie  Orange  County  Sheriff's 
office  in  Orlando,  Florida  sent  a  telegram  to 
New  York  Police.  In  the  wire  the  Florida 
authorities  said  that  the  warrants  on  Peroff, 
Issued  April  7,  1972,  were  still  outstanding 
and  requested  that  New  York  police  arrest 
Peroff.  In  the  wire  Florida  officials  said  that 
Peroff  was  staying  at  the  Hilton  Inn  Hotel 
at  Kennedy  Airport  in  Room  636  and  was 
registered  under  his  true  name. 

July  20,  1973.— Peroff  testified  that  while 
he  was  talking  to  Grant  and  others  at  the 
White  House,  he  was  also  continuing  his 
contacts  with  Conrad  Bouchard.  Peroff  said 
that  Bouchard  told  him  to  be  at  a  certain 
phone  booth  at  the  International  Hotel  at 
Kennedy  Airport  at  5:30  pxa.  July  20.  Here 
he  would  receive  "final  instructions"  for  the 
Costa  Rica  trip.  Peroff  testified  that  the 
call  came  through.  Bouchard  had  indicated 
that  a  password  would  be  used  to  Identify 
Peroff  In  Costa  Rica.  But,  Peroff  testified, 
the  caller  did  not  stipulate  a  password.  In- 
stead he  told  Peroff  to  wear  a  "distinctive 
suit"  and  that  would  serve  to  identify  Peroff. 
Peroff  said  he  told  the  caller  he  would  wear 
a  blue  plaid  suit.  The  caller  added,  "You 
weigh  well  over  200  pounds  and  you  always 
wear  sunglasses."  Peroff  said  he  replied, 
"That  is  right."  Peroff  said  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Identity  of  the  caller,  except  that  the 
man  spoke  with  a  "New  York  accent." 

July  20,  1973. — Richard  Dos  Santos  wrote 
a  memorandum  for  DEIA  Group  Supervisor 
John  J.  O'Neill.  In  the  memorandum,  Dos 
Santos  said  that  the  RCMP  bad  Just  received 
word  from  Peroff  that  the  heroin  venture 
was  soon  to  be  launched.  In  his  testimony 


before  the  Subcommittee,  O'Neill  said  he 
never  saw  that  JiUy  20  Dos  Santos  memo- 
randum. 

July  21,  1973.— It  was  on  this  day.  Peroff 
testified,  that  he  spoke  with  Peter  Grant  for 
the  last  time.  Grant  denied  that  he  had  any 
conversation  with  Peroff  on  this  date. 

July  22,  1973.— New  York  police  arrested 
Peroff  at  his  room  at  the  Hilton  Inn  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  and  placed  him  In  the  Queens 
County  House  of  Detention. 

July  24,  1973.— DEA  Agent  Richard  Dos 
Santos  began  negotiations  with  Carl  M. 
Bornstein,  Deputy  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  Queens  County,  New  York,  to 
have  Peroff  released  from  Jail. 

July  24,  1973. — Richard  Dos  Santos  came 
to  the  Queens  County  House  of  Detention 
and  spoke  with  Peroff.  Dos  Santos  told 
Peroff  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  have 
him  released  from  jail,  if  he  would  cooperate 
and  do  as  he  was  told. 

July  25,  1973. — An  Assistant  District  At- 
torney for  Queens  County,  Andy  Donlevy,  ar- 
ranged for  Peroff's  release  from  Jail,  on  bail, 
in  a  $25,000  personal  recognizance  bond. 
Peroff  signed  all  the  appropriate  papers. 
Then  he  was  set  free.  Under  the  terms  of 
Peroffs  release  from  Jail,  Dos  Santos  prom- 
ised Carl  Bronstein  that,  upon  his  comple- 
tion of  his  work  as  a  federal  undercover 
agent,  Peroff  would  be  available  to  the 
Queens  County  prosecutors  for  undercover 
work  in  local  law  enforcement.  During  these 
discussions  Dos  Santos  mentioned  that  fact 
that  Peroff  was  working  on  a  narcotics  case 
that  InvoUed  the  fugitive  financier,  Robert 
Vesco. 

July  26,  1973. — The  DEA  gave  Frank 
Peroff  a  code  number,  SCl-3-0149,  and  the 
title  of  'cooperating  individual."  This  was 
Peroff's  first  official  designation  with  the 
DEA. 

July  27,  1973. — Peroff,  at  the  direction  of 
the  DEA,  flew  back  to  Montreal.  He  met  in 
Montreal  with  DEA  Agent  Sidney  C.  Bowers. 
Bowers  told  Peroff  to  demand  of  Bouchard 
advance  money.  Peroff  was  to  Insist  that 
either  he  receive  this  advance  money  or  he 
would  not  go  to  Costa  Rica  to  pick  up  the 
$300,000  required  to  purchase  the  heroin. 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated  that 
the  advance  money  demand  that  Peroff  was 
to  make  of  Bouchard  was  $10,000  or  $20,000. 

July  27,  1973. — DEA  Agent  Dos  Santos  lo- 
cated a  private  Jet  aircraft  being  serviced 
at  the  Fulton  County  Airport  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  and  relayed,  through  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Police,  a  description  of  the 
airplane  and  fabricated  terms  under  which 
Peroff  purportedly  was  leasing  It.  This  in- 
formation was  then  passed  on  by  Peroff  to 
Bouchard  and  to  Bouchard  associates  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Peroff,  Indeed,  did  have  a  Lear 
Jet  which  could  be  used  In  the  heroin 
transaction. 

July  27,  1973.— DEA  Agent  Sidney  C. 
Bowers  filed  a  report  August  2,  In  which  he 
described  Peroff's  July  27  discussions  with 
Cote  and  Bouchard.  In  his  report.  Bowers 
wrote  that  Bouchard  casually  made  the  asser- 
tion that  10  kilograms  of  heroin  were  being 
smuggled  into  Montreal  July  28  or  29  by  a 
woman  courier  and  that  the  heroin  was  being 
offered  to  Bouchard  at  the  price  of  $7,000 
a  kilogram.  Bouchard  said  be  bad  already 
sold  the  arriving  heroin  to  a  Detroit  figure 
for  $20,000  a  kilogram. 

July  28,  1973.— Peroff,  staying  at  the 
Martinique  Hotel  In  Montreal,  was  paid  a 
visit  at  10  or  11  a.m.  by  Conrad  Bouchard 
and  Louis  Cote.  They  met  for  about  five 
hours.  Bouchard  was  upset  about  FeroS  be- 
ing in  Montreal.  Bouchard  warned  that  this 
visit  "could  klU  the  whole  deal."  Peroff  re- 
sponded by  telling  Bouchard  that  there  would 
not  be  any  heroin  transaction  In  bis  I^ar 
Jet  without  the  advance  money  be  bad  de' 
manded  earlier.  Peroff  testified  that  Sou* 
chard,  at  this  point,  began  making  an  effort 
to  collect  the  advance  money  wblcb  Ferofl 
was  demanding. 
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July  29,  1973. — Peroff  testified  that  on  this 
day  Bouchard  called  him,  explained  he  was 
having  trouble  raising  all  the  needed  money 
Peroff  was  demanding,  but  said  he  felt  he 
could  come  up  with  $5,000  by  Monday, 
July  30.  Peroff  testified  that  "he  and  Bou- 
chard agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  noon." 
July  30,  1973.— At  10  a.m.  Peroff  testified, 
he  was  awakened  by  Cpl.  Claude  Savole  of 
the  RCMP.  Peroff  testified  that  Savole  told 
him  to  pack  his  bags  becaxise  he  was  leaving 
Montreal  "right  away."  Peroff  objected,  say- 
ing he  was  to  meet  Bouchard  at  noon.  Peroff 
was  taken  to  the  airport,  put  on  a  plane  and 
he  was  told  that  Dos  Santos  would  be  able 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  lis  abrupt  de- 
parture. Peroff  was  met  at  the  airport  in  New 
York  by  Dos  Santos.  But  Dos  Santos,  Peroff 
testified,  did  not  have  an  explanation  that 
satisfied  him  as  to  why  he  was  abruptly 
ordered  to  leave  Montreal  at  a  time  when 
Bouchard  seemed  ready  to  go  forward  with 
the  heroin  transaction.  Peroff  returned  to 
his  room  at  the  Hilton  Inn  Hotel  at  JFK 
Airport  and  tried  to  contact  Bouchard  by 
telephone.  He  could  not  get  through  to 
Bouchard  but  he  did  reach  Louis  Cote  and 
Cote  explained  that  Bouchard's  phone  was 
out  of  order. 

August  1,  1973. — Dos  Santos  called  Peroff 
at  the  Hilton.  Dos  Santos  said  he  was  on 
his  way  over  and  not  to  call  Bouchard  until 
he  got  there,  Peroff  testified.  Peroff  testified 
that  when  Dos  Santos  arrived  they  equipped 
the  telephone  with  a  recording  device  and 
they  successfully  reached  Bouchard.  Peroff 
testified  that  Bouchard  was  "unbelievably 
eiu-aged"  because  of  Peroff's  abrupt  departiu-e 
from  Montreal,  and  Bouchard  shouted  that 
"the  deal  was  as  good  as  dead".  He  accused 
Peroff  of  being  to  blame.  Peroff  testified 
that  during  the  call  Dos  Santos  told  him 
to  try  to  persuade  Bouchard  that  due  to  bis 
short  cash  position  the  Lear  Jet  had  been 
repossessed.  Peroff  testified  that  Bouchard 
said  that  if  he,  Peroff,  were  in  Montreal  that 
Bouchard  would  have  him  killed. 

August  1973. — Peroff  worked  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Queens  County  District  At- 
torney's Office  in  an  undercover  capacity  In 
an  effort  by  Queens  authorities  to  capture 
500  ounces  of  gold  stolen  in  two  recent  thefts. 
While  working  with  Queens  County  author- 
ities. Peroff  told  them  of  his  recent  experi- 
ences with  federal  agents  in  the  Bouchard 
case.  Peroff  related  to  Queens  County  author- 
ities his  account  of  the  tape  recordings  with 
Bouchard,  the  alleged  Involvement  of  Vesco 
and  LeBIanc,  the  disagreements  with  John 
J.  O'Neill  as  to  how  best  to  fly  to  Costa  Rica, 
the  complaints  he  lodged  at  the  White  House 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Executive  Branch  and 
his  allegation  that  DEA  had  set  out  to  sab- 
otage the  case  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Vesco 
surfaced. 

September  1973— Peroff  played  the  Bou- 
chard tapes  for  Queens  County  authorities 
Queens  Coimty  prosecutors  then  met  with 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  South- 
ern District  of  New  York,  including  Paul  J 
Curran.  the  U.S.  Attorney.  The  date  of  this 
meeting  was  approxlmatelv  September  26 
1973. 

Late  September  1973.— Paul  J.  Curran,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  designated  two  areas  which  he 
lelt  should  be  investigated  by  his  office  in 
connection  with  the  Peroff  allegations  which 
had  been  brought  to  his  attention  by  the 
Queens  County  District  Attorney's  Office 
First,  Curran  wanted  to  determine  if  the 
Robert  Vesco  lead  could  be  "resurrected"  in 
the  Bouchard  heroin  case.  Second,  Curran 
wanted  to  determine  if  there  was  any  proof 
to  Peroffs  allegation  that  Federal  agents 
had  set  out  to  deliberately  cover  up  the 
Vesco  angle.  To  check  out  both  these  areas 
or  inquiry  Curran  assigned  Arthur  Vivlanl, 
an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  in  charge  of  Cur- 
ran's  criminal  division. 

September    27    to    November    13,    1973.— 


Vivlanl  conducted  the  inquiry  into  the  two 
areas  Curran  had  designated. 

September  27,  1973.— Vivlanl  and  Peroff 
met  for  two  hours.  Peroff  asked  that  his  fam- 
ily be  placed  under  protective  custody.  Vi- 
vlanl refused.  Then  Peroff  explained  to  Vi- 
vlanl that  the  Vesco  lead  in  the  Bouchard 
heroin  Inquiry  could  not  be  resurrected.  It 
was  established  then,  in  the  mind  of  Arthur 
Vivianl  on  the  basis  of  what  Frank  Peroff 
had  just  told  him,  that  the  Vesco  lead  in  the 
heroin  case  was  dead. 

October  4,  1973. — Frank  Peroff  made  his 
first  contact  with  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Mid-October  1973. — Viviani  recommended 
to  DEA  that  DEA's  Inspection  section  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  into  Peroff's  allegation  of 
government  coverup. 

October  16,  1973.— The  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion began  a  joint  inquiry  into  Peroffs  alle- 
gations of  government  coverup  concerning 
Vesco's  alleged  Involvement  In  a  heroin  in- 
quiry after  being  advised  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee of  Peroff's  allegations. 

Late  October  or  early  November  1973. — Vi- 
vlanl arranged  for  a  Grand  Jury  subpoena  to 
be  served  on  Peroff  to  appear  November  9, 
1973. 

November  1-4,  1973.— At  the  request  of 
the  RCMP  Peroff  went  to  Montreal  and  in- 
troduced Secret  Service  undercover  agents 
to  Conrad  Bouchard.  Bouchard  was  arrested 
by  the  RCMP  in  this  case  which  involved 
some  $84,000  in  Canadian  counterfeit. 

November  1973.— Wayne  T.  Valentine.  DEA 
Assistant  Regional  Director  for  the  New  York 
area,  testified  that  it  was  in  November  of 
1973  that  he  first  heard  the  name  Vesco  Ui 
connection  with  the  Peroff-Bouchard  in- 
quiry. Valentine  did,  however,  testify  that 
it  was  he  Who  took  the  phone  call  from  Mor- 
ris Davis,  the  DEA  agent  with  whom  Secret 
Service  Agent  Peter  Grant  spoke  July  7  in 
connection  with  Peroff's  telephone  calls  to 
the  White  House. 

November  9,  1973— DEA  Group  Supervisor 
John  J.  ONeill  gave  a  sworn  statement. 
O'Neill  asserted  that  Norman  LeBIanc,  the 
Vesco  business  associate,  was  also  an  associ- 
ate of  a  Canadian  mobster  by  the  name  of 
Cotronl.  Following  .the  November  9,  1973 
sworn  statement  O'Neill  gave,  but  prior  to 
his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  June 
11.  1974,  O'Neill  learned  that  the  so-called 
link  between  the  man  named  Cotronl  and 
Norman  LeBIanc  did  not  exist,  and  It  was 
incorrect  of  him  to  have  assumed  that  it 
did. 

November  9.  1973— Peroff  appeared  In 
Vlvianl's  office  under  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
poena for  the  grand  Jiu-y  appearance.  Instead 
of  a  grand  Jury  appearance,  however,  Viviani 
Interviewed  Peroff  and  tried  to  conduct  the 
Interview  in  the  presence  of  the  two  agents 
who  were  conducting  the  Joint  DEA-Customs 
inquiry  into  the  Peroff  allegations.  At  this 
time,  Peroff  turned  in  his  cassettes  contain- 
ing recorded  conversations  of  himself  talk- 
ing on  two  occasions  to  Conrad  Bouchard  and 
on  one  occasion  to  Harold  Audslev.  The  tapes 
were  rerecorded  twice,  one  set  for  Peroff,  the 
second  set  for  the  DEA-Customs  Inspectors. 
The  originals  were  placed  In  a  safe  In  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

November  13,  1973.— Viviani  concluded  his 
Investigation.  His  findings  were  that  first 
there  was  no  possibility  of  resurrecting  the 
Vesco  lead.  And,  second,  Vivianl  found  there 
was  no  effort  by  DEA  to  protect  Vesco  by 
sabotaging  the  heroin  case. 

December  13,  1973.— The  Joint  Customs- 
DEA  inquiry  was  writcn  up  in  a  report  en- 
titled "Investigation  of  Allegations  by  Frank 
Peroff  Concerning  Special  Agents  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Customs  Service."  The  report  exoner- 
ated Federal  agents  of  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  report  said  that  if  anyone  had  failed  to 


live  up  to  what  was  expect€d  of  him  it  was 
Frank  Peroff. 

April  28,  1974. — Former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  and  former  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans  were  acquitted  of  Federal 
charges  of  conspiracy,  obstruction  of  Justice 
and  perjury  in  a  New  York  Federal  Court. 
Findings  and  Conclusions 

This  staff  study  presents  a  chronology  of 
Frank  Peroff's  role  as  a  Government  Infor- 
mant with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pe- 
riod when  he  worked  on  the  Bouchard  heroin 
case. 

The  Bouchard  case  began  In  early  January 
of  1973  and  ended  about  August  1,  1973.  The 
targets  of  the  Inevstigation  were  Canadian 
racketeers  Conrad  Bouchard  and  Giuseppe 
(Pepe)  Cotroni.  The  Investigation  concerned 
the  possible  smuggling  Into  the  United 
States  of  100  to  200  kilograms  of  heroin. 

At  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  later  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration (DEA),  Peroff  became  involved 
with  Bouchard  as  the  heroin  smuggimg  plan 
was  formulated.  Peroffs  role  in  the  drug 
scheme  was  to  provide  a  Lear  Jet  to  transport 
the  heroin  from  Europe  to  North  America. 

Bouchard  also  instructed  Peroff  to  fly  in 
the  Lear  jet  to  Costa  Rica  to  pick  up  $300,- 
000  from  Robert  Vesco,  the  fugitive  financier, 
or  from  Vesco's  Canadian  associate,  Norman 
LeBIanc.  The  $300,000  was  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  heroin  deal,  according  to 
Bouchard. 

It  was  also  believed  by  Federal  drug  au- 
thorities that  Bouchard  might  try  to  use 
Peroffs  Lear  jet  to  flee  Canada  should  he 
conclude  his  narcotics  trial  would  result  in 
a  conviction  and  a  long  prison  term. 

Peroff  first  learned  of  the  heroin  scheme 
from  Bouchard  in  face-to-face  meetings  in 
Montreal.  Peroff  also  met  with  Cotroni  on 
at  least  one  occasion.  To  win  the  confidence 
of  Bouchard  and  Cotronl,  Peroff  provided  a 
Lear  jet  to  fly  from  Montreal  to  Windsor, 
Ontario  to  carry  out  a  heroin  transaction. 
The  Lear  jet  was  rented  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service.  The  meetings  with  Bouchard  and 
Cotroni  and  the  heroin  transaction  with  the 
Lear  jet  were  well  known  to  Customs  and 
later  DEA  agents. 

Then,  at  the  direction  of  the  Customs 
Service,  Peroff  moved  to  Puerto  Rico.  He 
continued  to  discuss  the  100-  to  200-kilo- 
gram heroin  plan  with  Bouchard  In  long 
distance  telephone  calls.  Peroff  recorded  sev- 
eral of  these  conversations. 

During  his  Puerto  Rico  stay,  Peroff  recorded 
two  telephone  conversations  with  Bouchard 
in  which  Bouchard  said  Vesco  and  LeBIanc 
would  finance  the  heroin  venture  by  putting 
up  *300,000.  Bouchard  told  Peroff  he  would 
have  to  fly  the  Lear  Jet  to  Costa  Rica  to  get 
the  money.  Peroff  received  these  instructions 
in  July  of  1973.  He  reported  them  to  DEA 
agents.  Due  to  a  reorganization  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  Customs  Service  was  no 
longer  Involved  in  drug  investigations  and 
the  new  DEA  had  taken  over. 

It  was  shortly  after  Peroff  taped  the  two 
conversations  with  Bouchard  concerning 
Vesco  and  LeBIanc  that  serious  problems  de- 
veloped between  Peroff  and  DEA.  These  prob- 
lems led  to  a  temporary  severance  of  Peroffs 
informant  relationship  with  DEA.  Accord- 
ingly, no  further  information  was  developed 
concerning  Bouchards  assertion  that  Vesco 
and  LeBIanc  intended  to  finance  the  smug- 
gling effort. 

Peroff  believed  the  U.S.  Government  delib- 
erately sabotaged  the  heroin  scheme.  He  felt 
the  Government  sabotaged  the  case  to  pro- 
tect Robert  Vesco. 

Peroff  made  his  allegations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  White  House  person- 
nel. Subsequently,  on  October  4.  1973,  Peroff 
came  to  the  sUff  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigatlona  with  his 
story. 

Meanwhile,   Federal   authorities  and   the 
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Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  (RCMP)  re- 
enlUted  Peroff  in  Informant  work.  The  RCMP, 
however,  in  early  November,  precluded  any 
future  us©  of  Peroff  as  an  Informant  by  re- 
vealing In  public  his  true  role  In  the  Bou- 
chard heroin  Inquiry.  The  public  disclosure 
of  Peroffs  Informant  role  also  put  Peroff  and 
his  famUy  In  danger  of  retaliation  by  crim- 
inals. This  danger  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  DEA  agents  began  guarding  the  Peroff 
family  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
the  RCMP  revealed  Peroff's  Informant  status. 
Peroff  admits  to  being  a  swindler  and  a 
confidence  man.  Subcommittee  investiga- 
tors listened  to  his  charges  but,  knowing 
of  Peroff's  criminal  background,  were  suspi- 
cious of  him  and  what  he  had  to  say.  How- 
ever, Important  aspects  of  Peroff's  story  be- 
gan to  check  out. 

Subcommittee  Inquiry  revealed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Peroff  had  been  an  informant  for  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  de- 
fimct  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  (BNDD)  and  the  DEA.  Peroff  was 
shown  to  have  Ijeen  a  reliable  and  effective 
Informant.  His  undercover  work  had  resulted 
In  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  heroin,  the 
capture  of  about  $500,000  in  counterfeit 
American  currency  and  the  suppression  of  a 
counterfeit  money  plant. 

Peroff  turned  over  to  subcommittee  staff 
taped  telephone  conversations  between  him- 
self and  Bouchard  In  which  Bouchard  said 
Vesco  or  LeBlanc  agreed  to  finance  the  heroin 
scheme.  Subcommittee  Inqxiiry  established 
that  the  DEA  believed  the  voice  on  the  tapes 
to  be  that  of  Bouchard. 

The  subcommittee  staff  felt  that  too  much 
of  Peroff's  story  was  true  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  Ignore  his  unproven  charge  of  Govern- 
ment cover  up.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  approved  the 
staff's  recommendation  for  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation. 

The  staff's  investigation  centered  on  ( i ) 
Peroff's  history  as  an  Informant;  (2)  how 
Federal  drug  agents  and  officials  managed 
Peroff  as  an  Informant;  (3)  how  reliable 
Peroff  was  believed  to  be  by  drug  agents  and 
officials  who  worked  with  him;  (4)  how  pro- 
fessionally agents  pursued  and  evaluated 
information  given  them  by  Peroff;  (5)  how 
drug  personnel  performed  once  the  names 
of  Vesco  and  LeBlanc  surfaced  in  the  heroin 
Inquiry;  and  (6)  how  Government  witnesses 
explained  and  recalled  their  own  actions  in 
the  Peroff  matter  when  they  testified  under 
oath  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  staff  cannot  support  Peroff's  primary 
allegation  of  Government  cover  up.  Nor  is 
there  corroborative  Information  supporting 
the  allegation,  made  in  the  Bouchard-Peroff 
tapes,  that  Vesco  and  LeBlanc  actually  In- 
tended to  finance  the  heroin  transaction.  But 
the  staff  does  conclude  that  Peroff  was  right 
when  he  said  federal  law  enforcement  drug 
agents  and  officials  conducted  themselves 
In  a  manner  that,  in  the  end,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  failure  of  the  Bouchard 
heroin  Inquiry.  And,  the  staff  concludes, 
Peroff  was  right  when  he  said  Federal  agents 
did  not  properly  investigate  the  Vesco-Le- 
Blanc  lead. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  finds  that  the  al- 
legation that  Vesco  or  LeBlanc  were  pre- 
pared to  finance  the  heroin  deal  should  have 
been  pursued  In  the  most  professional  man- 
ner and  the  investigation  should  have  been 
carefully  documented  as  it  proceeded.  The 
staff  finds  instead  that  some  Federal  officials 
and  agents  conducted  themselves  in  a  highly 
unprofessional  manner  once  the  names  of 
Vesco  and  LeBlanc  came  into  the  picture. 

The  most  salient  example  of  unprofes- 
sional conduct  by  drug  enforcement  person- 
nel was  that  neither  agents  working  the 
Bouchard  Inquiry  nor  officials  supervising 
the  case  thought  the  Vesco-LeBlanc  lead  to 
be  worthy  of  being  committed  to  writing. 
The  lack  of  records  regarding  this  aspect  of 
the  case  is  a  blatant  violation  of  DEA  rules. 


DEA's  Insistence  that  Peroff  fly  to  Costa 
Rica  In  a  commercial  airplane  rather  than 
in  a  Lear  jet  Is  another  Instance  of  highly 
questionable  Judgment  by  drug  authorities. 
Peroff  without  his  Lear  jet  was  of  no  value 
to  Conrad  Bouchard. 

Ending  Peroff's  Informant  relationship 
with  DEA  may  have  been  Justified.  The  staff 
makes  no  Judgment  In  that  regard.  But  to 
desert  Peroff  and  his  famUy  In  the  termi- 
nal of  a  major  airport  and  give  him  no  cover 
to  convey  to  Bouchard  Is  not  a  professional 
way  to  sever  a  relationship  with  an  inform- 
ant. The  Government — Customs  first,  then 
DEA — got  Peroff  Into  the  narcotics  investiga- 
tion. Government  had  some  responsibility  to 
extricate  him  from  it. 

Having  Peroff  arrested  and  Jailed  shortly 
after  he  told  the  White  House  of  his  prob- 
lems with  DEA  Is  another  Illustration  of  un- 
professional behavior  on  the  part  of  DEA. 
Even  more  questionable  Is  the  contradictory 
and  inconsistent  way  DEA  spokesmen  testi- 
fied about  why  and  how  It  was  that  Peroff 
was  actually  arrested.  From  the  testimony. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  Just  who  made 
the  decision  to  have  Peroff  arrested  and  why. 
After  Peroff's  release  from  jail,  DEA  sent 
him  back  to  Montreal.  Again,  this  was  a  du- 
bious course  of  action.  Bouchard  did  not 
want  Peroff  in  Montreal.  Peroff  didn't  think 
he  should  be  back  In  Montreal.  The  RCMP 
did  not  want  him  around.  But  DEA  made 
the  decision  to  send  Peroff  back  to  Montreal. 
The  result  was  that  Bouchard  lost  confidence 
in  Peroff  and  any  hope  of  making  the  her- 
oin case  was  lost. 

The  decision  by  the  RCMP  to  reveal  in 
public  Peroff's  Informant  status  was  an  ac- 
tion certain  to  provoke  controversy.  Sub- 
committee Inquiry  did  not  extend  to  the  ac- 
tions of  a  sovereign  nation.  However,  the 
staff  finds  that,  as  justified  as  It  may  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  Canadian  authorities, 
identifying  Peroff  as  an  informant  did  put 
the  lives  of  Peroff  and  his  family  In  danger. 
DEA  officials  must  have  thought  so,  too,  be- 
cause they  wasted  no  time  In  giving  the 
Peroffs  protection. 

In  addition,  Canadian  sovereignty  pre- 
cluded the  subcommittee  from  pursuing  an- 
other aspect  of  the  Peroff  controversy.  This 
related  to  the  interview  the  RCMP  conducted 
with  Conrad  Bouchard  on  June  4,  1974.  Serv- 
ing two  life  terms  for  his  conviction  on 
heroin  trafficking,  Bouchard  reportedly  told 
the  Mounties  that  he  had  lied  to  Peroff  about 
the  drug  scheme  and  the  Involvement  of 
Vesco  and  LeBlanc  In  it. 

The  Mounties  informed  DEA  of  Bouchard's 
admission.  And  DEA  Administrator  John  R. 
Bartels,  Jr.,  notified  the  subcommittee,  say- 
ing Bouchard's  comments  supported  DEA's 
long-standing  position  that  Peroff  was  being 
used  by  Canadian  criminals  and  that  there 
never  was  a  big  heroin  conspiracy.  Accord- 
ing to  this  line  of  thought,  Bouchard  lied 
to  Peroff  to  keep  him  nearby  in  case  ho 
wanted  to  flee  Canada  in  Peroff's  Lear  Jet. 

The  subcommittee  staff  does  not  agree 
with  Bartels.  The  staff  finds  it  odd  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Bartels  is  so  will- 
ing to  accept  as  truthful  the  comments  of 
a  man  who  Is  serving  two  life  terms. 
Bouchard  might  well  say  anything  to  Cana- 
dian authorities  In  order  that  they  might 
shorten  his  sentence. 

More-iver,  it  Is  unlikely  ehat  Bouchard, 
already  in  Jail  for  one  heroin  deal,  would 
volunteer  the  fact  that  he  was  planning  a 
second  drug  transaction  while  his  trial  was 
going  on.  A  more  likely  response  by  Bouchard 
would  be  to  tell  the  RCMP  that  there  was  no 
second  heroin  plan,  which  is  what  Bouchard 
did. 

If  DEA  personnel  had  documented  the 
Bouchard  case  properly,  they  would  not  have 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  seeking 
corroboration  for  their  assertions  from  the 
likes  of  Conrad  Bouchard.  The  Irony  of  the 
DEA  predicament  Is  seen  In  the  Bartels'  posi- 
tion.  First,   Bartels   says   Bouchard   lied   to 
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Peroff  because  Bouchard  said  he  lied.  Next 
Bartels  says  Bouchard  told  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  lied  to  Peroff.  The  staff  wonders 
how  Bartels  is  so  sure  of  when  Bouchard 
is  telling  the  truth  and  when  he  is  not 

The  staff  finds  that  the  next  Illustration  of 
unprofessional  conduct  by  drug  agents  can 
be  found  In  the  joint  DEA-Customs  Inquiry 
into  the  Peroff  matter.  As  this  staff  study 
amply  Indicates,  the  Joint  Inquiry  is  In- 
consistent and  Incomplete.  Vital  questions 
are  not  asked;  key  issues  are  not  addressed 
A  typical  example  of  the  faUure  of  the 
Joint  Inquiry  can  be  seen  in  the  Inquiry's 
conclusion  that  federal  personnel  were  not 
deficient  in  their  work  with  Peroff  on  the 
Bouchard  heroin  case  and  that  if  anyone 
was  guUty  of  not  doing  what  he  was  ex- 
pected to  do  It  was  Peroff  himself  for  re- 
fusing to  fly  to  Costa  Rica.  To  arrive  at  such 
a  conclusion  about  so  complex  an  Issue  as 
the  Costa  Rica  trip  exhibits  a  lack  of  un- 
derstandUig  of  the  facts  or  a  determination 
to  exonerate  all  federal  agents  of  wrongdo- 
ings no  matter  what. 

It  is  the  subcommittee  staff's  major  find- 
ing, therefore,  that  because  of  the  unprofes- 
sional conduct  of  DEA  personnel,  drug  en- 
forcement authorities  were  precluded  from 
going  forward  with  the  pursuit  of  the  Vesco- 
LeBlanc  lead.  In  addition,  due  to  their  un- 
professional work,  federal  drug  agents  and 
officials  were  prevented  from  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  Bouchard 
heroin  inquiry  itself. 

Finally,  this  staff  study  demonstrates  hi 
detail  an  aspect  of  Government  operations 
little  known  to  the  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Government  operation  is 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  that  little 
known  aspect  of  It  under  examination  here 
is  the  manner  in  which  Federal  agents  use 
undercover  Informants  to  develop  criminal 
cases  and,  in  turn,  the  way  Informants  use 
the  Government. 

By  the  nature  of  dealing  with  imdercover 
Informants,  the  Government  must  usually 
do  business  with  persons  of  questionable 
moral  fiber.  Law  abiding  citizens,  for  In- 
stance, rarely  come  upon  Information  that 
might  result  in  Government  agents  seizing 
100  kilograms  of  heroin.  Information  of  this 
type  more  frequently  comes  from  individuals 
who,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  them- 
selves engaged  In  drug  or  other  Illegal  ven- 
tures. 

Informants,  even  those  In  crime,  may  be 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  help  society  or 
to  cleanse  a  guilty  conscience.  They  may  be 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  avenge  past  wrongs. 
But  most  of  the  time  they  are  motivated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  reward.  For  a  price  some 
are  willing  to  betray  friends  and  associates. 
By  the  same  token,  however,  sometimes 
the  informant's  motivation  Is  not  altogether 
internal.  Sometimes — at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Informant — he  may  have  been 
coaxed  into  hts  undercover  assignment.  He 
may  have  given  authorities  a  small  tip  about 
a  small  crime  and  then  the  authorities 
want  a  bigger  tip  from  him  about  a  bigger 
crime.  Agents  may  offer  rewards  that  never 
materialize,  or  that,  when  given,  are  not  as 
large  as  were  promised.  Conversely,  the  In- 
formant may  Insist  on  payment  that  Is  large 
enough  for  the  risk  he  encountered  and  will 
demand  more  and  more  money. 

Thus,  the  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral agency  and  the  informant  is  tenuous  at 
best.  Ironically,  it  Is  a  relationship  buUt  on 
trust.  Yet  many  informants  are  untrust- 
worthy. They  are  selling  out  trusting  associ- 
ates for  a  price.  Agents  know  this  and  must 
act  accordingly.  Government  operatives  who 
buy  information  from  Informants  are  en- 
gaged in  dangerous  and  sensitive  work. 
They  perform  an  important  service  for  their 
Government.  Yet  Informants  also  work  for 
the  Government.  They  also  perform  a  serv- 
ice but  they  have  no  practical  avenue  of  ap- 
peal If  they  feel  they  have  been  wronged. 
Informants  have  no  recourse  but  to  accept 
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whatever  payment  for  their  services  Federal 
agencies  decide  to  give  them,  for  fear  of  being 
e.xposed. 

When  a  law  enforcement  agency  engages 
an  Informant,  that  agency  functions  In  an 
environment  In  which  there  Is  almost  total 
lack  of  accountability.  For  there  Is  little 
control  over  the  way  the  agency,  its  execu- 
tives and  Its  agents  in  the  field  use  under- 
cover Informants.  And  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  do  not  answer  to  anyone 
about  the  way  Informants  use  them. 

If,  due  to  an  Informants  information,  an 
iirrest  is  made  or  a  major  heroin  seizure  Is 
e.xecuted,  the  Informant's  role  must  be  con- 
cealed. For  the  informant's  protection  and 
possibly  future  use,  it  must  be  that  way. 
But  if  an  arrest  is  bungled,  if  the  heroin  seiz- 
ure is  foiled  due  to  an  error  of  the  agency, 
that  agency  is  not  always  held  accountable 
because  of  the  clandestine  nature  of  its 
work.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a  given  im- 
successful  poUce  effort,  only  the  Informant 
and  the  agency  with  which  he  has  worked 
know  whether  professional  incompetence 
caused  the  failure. 

Tlie  lack  of  accountability  is  a  double- 
edged  sword  for  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Because  of  it.  they  can— and 
must — protect  the  identity  and  often  the 
life  of  their  informant.  But,  because  there 
Ls  little  accountability,  they  have  the  unique 
capability,  when  convenient,  to  cover  up 
their  own  failures,  their  own  shortcomings, 
their  own  enmities  and  their  own  arrogance. 

MEMOR.^NDUM 

To.  Members  of  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations, 

From:    Senator   Henry   M.    Jackson,    Chau-- 
man. 
This  staff  sttidy  deals  with  tlie  allegation 

of  Frank  Peroff  that  Federal  drug  enforce- 
ment agents  deliberately  sabotaged  a  major 
heroin  inquiry  when  the  names  of  Robert 
Vesco  and  his  associate.  Norman  LeBlanc, 
were  mentioned  as  possible  financiers  for  the 
.drug  plot. 

In  pursuit  of  its  own  investigation  Into 
why  the  Vesco-LeBlanc  lead  was  not  prop- 
erly pursued,  staff  investigators  came  upon 
otlier  information  which  revealed  a  ques- 
tionable relationship  between  Federal  drug 
enforcement  personnel  and  Robert  Vesco. 

Independent  inquiry  by  the  subcommittee 
staff,  conducted  after  the  Peroff  executive 
hearings  of  May  and  June  of  1974,  established 
tliat  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD),  the  predecessor 
of  DEA,  were  used  in  earlv  June  of  1972  to 
conduct  sweeps  of  Vesco's  New  Jersey  offices 
and  home  to  detect  the  presence  of  eavesdrop 
and  wiretap  equipment.  These  BNDD  agents 
were  highly  trained  experts  in  electronic 
surveillance  techniques. 

At  the  tUne  of  these  sweeps,  Vesco  was 
tlie  subject  of  an  Investigation  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  concern- 
ing his  role  in  massive  stock  swindles.  That 
probe  was  to  become  a  central  aspect  of  the 
Governments  charges  again.st  Vesco.  former 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and  former 
Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  in  1973 
that  Vesco  sought  to  blunt  the  SEC  inquiry 
with  ftiaso.OOO  In  contribution.s  to  President 
Ni.xon's  reelection  campaign. 

Further  inquiry  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
has  also  found  that  subsequent  efforts  to 
extradite  Vesco— first  from  Costa  Rica  then 
»,?."V^'^^  Bahamas— In  connection  with  the 
Mitchell-stans  trial  have  been  subject  to 
serious  and  authoritative  criticism.  In  Costa 
Ricj«,  for  example.  President  Daniel  Oduber 
said  on  May  6,  1974.  in  an  open  letter  to 
vesco.  that  he  was  not  convinced  the  US 
Govenunent  did  its  best  to  extradite  Vesco 
from  Costa  Rica. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  the  subcom- 
mittees Investigation  was  whether  the  Per- 
off case  was  an  aberration  or  was  symptomat- 
ic  or  a  much  greater  problem  within  DEA. 
in  this  regard,  the  subcommittee  will  con- 


tinue to  examine  the  operations  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  The  DEA,  pat- 
terned after  and  staffed  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  defunct  BNDD,  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  Bouchard  heroin  inquiry.  It 
was  also  DEA  personnel  who  took  the  actions 
that  precluded  the  professionally  sound  res- 
olution of  the  Vesco-LeBlanc  undeveloped 
lead. 

Policing  the  drug  traffic  in  the  United 
States  is  a  serious  matter.  This  responsibility 
today  belongs  to  DEA.  By  their  performance 
In  the  Peroff  matter,  by  their  lame  Inquiry 
with  Customs  into  Peroff's  allegations  by 
their  inconsistent  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, by  their  fierce  determination  to 
defend  obvious  incompetence  by  their  own 
personnel,  DEA  officials  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  deserving  of  responsible  criticism. 
By  this  and  other  recent  events  they  have 
subjected  themselves  and  their  agency  to 
public  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  enforce 
the  Nation's  drug  laws.  For  that  reason,  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  I  have  di- 
rected that  the  staff  continue  its  Investiga- 
tion into  the  overall  efficiency  of  DEA 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, for  hi,s  cooperation  in  this  investigation 


Federal  parole  system  is  so  vital  and 
timely  that  it  deserves  separate  and 
prompt  consideration. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of 
its  provisions.  I  recognize  tliat  certain 
provisions  of  this  bill  may  require  fur- 
ther discussion,  debate  and  perhaps  some 
amendments  in  the  Judiciai-y  Committee 
and  the  entire  Senate  as  well,  i  believe, 
however,  that  the  Parole  Commission  bill 
in  its  present  form  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  a  thorough  review  of 
this  important  area  of  Federal  law,  and 
for  ultimate  enactment  into  law  after 
due  processing. 

It  i.s  my  hope  that  this  can  be  done 
soon. 


TOM   WICKER  ON   CAMBODIA 


PAROLE  COMMISSION  ACT— S.  1109 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick-  in  introducing  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1975. 

I  first  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  dedication  as 
chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  in  pursuing  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  Federal  parole  system. 
His  tireless  efforts  over  the  past  several 
years  have  resulted  in  the  legislation 
being  introduced  today.  A  nearly  identi- 
cal version  of  this  measure  was  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the 
close  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Parole  is  not  a  new  concept  in  the  field 
of  corrections.  The  views  about  Its  use, 
however,  have  significantly  changed  and 
expanded  in  the  recent  past.  It  is  well 
therefore,  that  Congress  undertake  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  that  proposes  re- 
form and  modernization  o'  our  Federal 
parole  system  in  many  particulars. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  create  a 
Parole  Commission  which  will  replace  the 
existing  Board  of  Parole.  Additionally, 
it  would  revise  many  aspects  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  currently  used  in 
parole  cases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  representa- 
tives of  tlie  Department  of  Justice  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Parole  have 
worked  to  the  maximum  extent  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiar- 
ies in  drafting  this  bill.  Many  issues  re- 
garding parole  reform  produced  differing 
opinions.  I  understand,  however,  that 
compromises  were  reached  on  these 
points  and  the  Department  now  supports 
this  measure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  of 
Parole  has  already  undertaken  changes 
in  Its  basic  structure  and  decisionmaking 
process.  Much  of  this  legislation,  there- 
fore, would  merely  codify  -vhat  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  administrative  regu- 
lation. 

Substantially  all  of  this  bill  is  incor- 
porated into  S.  1.  the  bill  which  seeks  to 
revise  the  entire  Federal  criminal  code. 
I  belie\e.  however,  that  revision  of  the 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Mi-. 
Tom  Wicker,  the  brilliant  New  York 
Times  journalist,  has  set  forth  his  views 
in  an  excellent  piece  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  March  9,  1975. 
Becau.se  of  the  urgency  of  this  issue  and 
the  compelling  quality  of  Mr.  Wickers 
analysis.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  "Inappropriate"  Policy 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
At  his  news  conference.  President  Ford 
said  it  would  be  "inappropriate"  for  him  to 
comment  on  almost  everything  he  was  asked 
about,  except  the  necessity  for  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  to  send  more  mllitarv  aid 
to  tlie  Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia.  Just  whv 
It  was  "inappropriate"  for  the  man  who  par- 
doned Richard  Nixon  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  could  again  become  a  Republican  partv 
leader  was  among  many  things  Mr.  Ford  left 
vinclear. 

What  was  most  "inappropriate"  about  his 
remarks,  however,  was  one  thing  he  did  stat* 
clearly — that  If  Congress  wiU  onlv  provide 
$222-million  military  aid  to  Lon  Nol,  his  gov- 
ernment can  survive,  a  negotiated  settlement 
can  be  had,  and  a  "bloodbath""  can  be  avoid- 
ed In  Cambodia.  None  of  those  things  are 
likely  to  happen,  even  If  Congress  provides 
the  money  right  away. 

Reports  by  Sydney  Schanberg  to  Hie  New 
York  Times  make  it  clear  that  high  Ameri- 
can Embassy  officials  in  Phnom  Penh  do  not 
believe  $222-mllIlon  will  enable  Lon  Nols 
inept  and  corrupt  regime  to  survive:  it  con- 
trols little  now  except  the  capital  citv.  and 
even  there  the  insurgents  are  shelling  the 
airport  at  wiU.  Nor  do  these  officials  have 
much  hope  that  a  negotiated  settlement  tan 
be  had  between  an  adversary  so  nearly  vic- 
torious and  a  '"government""  without  even  a 
supply  line. 

These  vlev/s  are  shared,  moreover,  bv  liigh 
officials  in  the  Ford  Administration,  inchidin- 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schiesin^er 
But  official  Judgments  here  and  on  the 
ground  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been  wrouK 
before,  and  these  could  be,  too.  It  may  be 
argued,  therefore,  that  Congre.ss  ought  to 
provide  aid  on  the  solid  moral  ground  that  li 
there  is  any  chance  to  avoid  the  "bloodbath" 
Mr.  Ford  predicted,  that  chance  should  be 
seized. 

The  trouble  with  that  Is  the  bloodbath 
now  going  on.  It  may  be  that  the  collapse  of 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  would  lead  to  the  cal- 
culated slaughter  of  many  Cambodians  al- 
thougli  bloodbath  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced so  often  to  justify  disastrous  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  some  skepticism  is  in 
order.  But  It  is  certain  that  $222-mllllon  In 
military   aid   to   Lon   Nol    will   prolong    the 
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vicious  fighting,  llie  sheilliig,  burning,  pillag- 
ing, the  starvation  and  wandering,  the  ruina- 
tion of  the  Cambodian  countryside  and  the 
destruction  of  its  once  placid  society.  As 
between  the  possibility  of  one  kind  of  blood- 
bath and  the  terrible  presence  of  another, 
there  is  not  much  moral  choice. 

Mr.  Ford  also  suggested  there  was  some 
kind  of  commitment  of  national  honor  to 
"our  friends  in  Indochina"  that  the  United 
States  could  not  violate  without  shaming 
itself.  That  may  h;ivc  some  validity  as  re- 
gards tlie  Thleu  regime  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  appears  to  have  been  arm-twisted  into 
reluctant  acceptance  of  Henry  Kissinger's 
Paris  agreements  by  assurances  of  American 
military  support — for  how  long  and  to  what 
extent,  the  American  people  and  the  Nobcl 
Peace  Prize  Committee  have  not  been  told. 

But  what  national  commitments,  even  in 
.secret,  have  been  made  to  Lon  Nol?  What 
popular  or  political  backing  does  he  have 
that  the  United  States  is  honor-bound  to 
sustain?  At  least,  in  South  Vietnam,  a  vigor- 
ous sentiment  exists  that  does  not  want  and 
actively  resists  a  government  dominated  by 
Hanoi:  In  Cambodia,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  reports,  a  basically  apolitical  people 
primarily  wants  an  end  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Ford  also  put  forward  the  political 
argument  that  if  the  United  Slates  did  not 
send  furtlier  aid  to  Lou  Nol,  "the  aggressor" 
would  believe  that  "it  can  win  its  objectives 
on  the  battlefield"  and  "we  will  be  saying  to 
all  the  world  that  war  p.^ys."  The  point  is 
made  less  melodramatically  by  other  high 
officials — and  it  appears  to  be  the  real  ration- 
ale for  the  Ford  Administration's  fixation  on 
more  aid  to  Cambodia — that  the  collapse  of 
Lon  Nol  matters  less  than  that  it  be  seen  to 
have  resulted  from  his  own  ineptitude,  and 
not  from  American  abandonment. 

This  Cambodian  version  of  the  old  Viet- 
namese war  thesis — that  the  United  St.ites 
has  to  prove  and  keep  on  proving  tliat  it  will 
stand  up  against  Communist  aggression — 
may  be  hard-nosed  geopolitics,  but  it  is  also 
a  statement  that  the  war  must  go  on  in 
Cambodia  for  American  purposes.  It  Is  an 
argument  that,  having  misLikenly  identified 
our  interests  with  those  of  a  corrupt  and 
rootless  regime,  and  having  brought  open 
warfare  to  Cambodia  with  the  misbegotten 
••incursion"  of  1970,  we  must  prolong  a  war 
that  destroys  another  country  rather  than 
conceding  these  errors  or  ameliorating  their 
conseqticnces. 

"We  seek  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  end 
the  horror  and  the  tragedy  that  we  see  on 
television  as  rockets  are  fired  wantonly  into 
Phnom  Penh,"  Gerald  Ford  told  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  way  to  do  that  Is  to  end 
the  war.  A  policy  of  more  American  aid  to 
keep  it  going  Is  only  one  more  way  of  trying 
to  save  American  face,  project  a  tough  Ameri- 
can Image  to  the  world,  and  maintain  the 
American  myth  that  the  United  States  can 
make  ;ts  will  prevail  wherever  it  tries. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  SOVIET 
THREAT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  by  L.  Edgar  Pi'ina  en- 
titled "Inflation  and  the  Soviet  Threat" 
appeared  in  the  FebruaiT  issue  of  the 
National  Guardsman  magazine. 

This  article  points  out  the  devastating 
impact  inflation  has  had  on  U.S.  defense 
soendine  and  how  this  impact  is  affecting 
our  posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets, 

Mr.  Prina,  the  military  affairs  corre- 
spondent for  Copley  News  Service,  makes 
the  point  that  Inflation  cost  the  military 
sei-vlces  $9  billion  in  real  spending  power 
for  fiscal  year  1974  alone. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  J.  William  Mid- 
dendorf  recently  warned  the  Congress 
that  "ghastly  inflation  is  crippling  our 


shipbuilding  effort"  in  reporting  to  the 
Congi'ess  last  month.  He  stated  that 
Navy  shipbuilding  programs  are  now  over 
$2  billion  in  debt. 

Mr.  Pi'csidcnt,  this  article  deserves 
careful  study  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
»s  follows: 

DnrrKsr  Dittm.ma:   Inflaticn  and  the 

Soviet  Threat 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prina) 

A:i)ioui;h  they  have  hardly  had  time  to 
unpavk  their  bags,  members  oi  the  new, 
younger  and  more  dovish  94th  Congress  al- 
ready are  girding  for  a  no-quarter  confronta- 
tion with  the  Ford  administration  over  the 
first  $100  billion  military  budget  in  the  na- 
tion's long  history,  dating  back  to  fiscal  1777 

The  upcoming  defense  debate  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  halt  Its  slide  into  second  place  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  hi  military  power  and  carry 
out  the  global  commitments  which  support 
our  national  security  objectives.  In  short,  it 
may  be  the  most  critical  such  clash  since 
the  near-fallin-e  (the  margin  was  a  single 
vote)  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
continue  the  draft  just  before  World  War  II. 

La.st  year.  Congress  cut  the  Pentagon's  $87 
billion  In  appropriations  requests  by  $4.5 
bUlion  or  $5  billion,  depending  upon  wheth- 
er transfers  of  prior  year  funds  are  Included. 
If  military  construction,  civil  defense  and 
foreign  military  a.ssistance  bill:;  are  consid- 
ered, the  reduction  would  be  closer  to  $6 
billion. 

This  year,  hacked  by  incre.iscd  majorities 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Democratic 
leaders  are  preparhig  to  make  the  Pentagon 
their  prime  target  as  they  seek  greater  sums 
for  social  welfare  and  anil-rece.ssion  pro- 
grams. 

Tlieir  ranks  Include  more  than  60  of  the 
75  new  Democratic  representatives  who, 
when  polled,  said  they  believed  the  United 
States  already  was  spending  too  much  money 
for  defense. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Joining  the  effort  will  be 
Republican  liberals  and  a  number  of  fiscal 
con-servaiives  of  both  parties  who  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  skyrocketing  In- 
fitvtion  and  want  to  hold  down  government 
spending  wherever  possible. 

INFT.ATION    NOT   ONLY    FACTOR 

Accordingly,  the  record-breaking  (in  cur- 
rent dollars  only)  FY  1976  defense  budget 
may  very  well  be  battered  by  a  record  reduc- 
tion before  Congress  affixes  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval and  sends  it  to  the  White  House  later 
In  the  year. 

It  Is.  of  course,  largely  because  of  inflation 
that  President  Ford  is  having  to  req\test 
more  than  $100  biUion  in  total  obligatlonal 
authority  and  about  $95  billion  for  Penta- 
gon .spending  In  the  new  budget  in  order  to 
maintain  the  basic  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  one  all-important  additional  rea- 
son for  requesting  such  substantial  sums: 
the  ever-hicreasing  Soviet  military  capabil- 
ity in  strategic  and  conventional  arms,  both 
Innd-based  and  sea-based. 

Btit  If  past  performances  are  any  guide, 
the  congressional  budget-slashers  will  virtu- 
ally ignore,  as  a  key  factor  hi  the  national 
security  equation,  the  growing  military 
threat  posed  for  the  United  States  and  Us 
allies  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  do  not  want  to  hear  of  the  rising 
riumbers  of  Russians  under  arms;  of  a  fam- 
ily of  jKiwerful  new  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  armed  with  multiple  warheads; 
of  a  4.500-mil©  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile;  of  an  ultra-modem,  soon-to-be- 
come operational,  swlngwing  Jet  bomber;  of 
advances  In  Soviet  electronics  and  electronic 


counter-measures  capability,  lasers,  and 
command-and-control;  of  what  NATO  Intel- 
ligence calls  an  "enormous  Increase"  In  the 
Soviets'  tactical  airlift  for  movUig  troops 
about  quickly,  and  of  a  variety  of  more  ef- 
fective battlefield  weapons  and  vehicles. 

MINIM. \L    DEFENSE    COALITION 

The  budget-slashers,  who  make  up  wbat 
might  be  called  "The  Coalition  for  a  Mini- 
mal Defense  of  Fortress  America,"  prefer  to 
debate  In  a  vacuum.  They  will  denounce,  as 
they  have  for  a  number  of  years,  "higher  de- 
fen.se  spending  despite  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
Charges  of  "cost-overruns"  for  major  v.-eap- 
cns  systems,  oi  "waste,"  "duplication."  "over- 
kill" and  other  time-tested  dovLsh  favo'-ite^ 
once  again  v;:!  echo  through  the  halls  or 
Congress. 

Inflation,  as  we  all  know.  Impacts  on  the 
cost  of  just  about  everything,  including  new 
congressional  office  buildings.  But  the  'coa- 
lition" obviously  feels  that  the  military  Is, 
or  should  be,  immune  from  its  eroding  ef- 
fects. 

Congress  almost  always  reduces  the  defence 
budget.  The  administration's  Job,  perhaps 
more  difficult  than  in  any  year  since  the 
Korean  War,  will  be  to  persuade  the  law- 
makers to  trim  fat  If  they  find  it,  but  not 
to  cut  into  muscle. 

This  year  there  are  facts  and  figures  galore 
to  document  a  convincing  argument  that  In- 
flation alone  requires  a  hefty  increase  in 
current  dollars — so  that  the  level  of  the 
U.S.  defense  effort  Is  not  actually  lowered. 
Sharply  rising  Soviet  power  underscores  the 
need. 

For  many  years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  gone  to  Capitol  Hill  early  In  the  con- 
gressional session  to  present  his  military 
posture  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees. An  important  part  of  this  annual  re- 
port is  a  discussion  of  the  threat,  the  over 
all  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
world's  only  other  superpower. 

When  Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger  Jr. 
presents  his  1975  assessment,  he  will  have 
significant  new  developments  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  to  report. 

MORE    RUSSIANS    tr:JDER    An'MS 

Certainly  near  the  top  of  his  list  will  be 
the  disclosure  that  the  Russians  have  far 
more  men  under  arms  than  the  Pentagon  had 
thought  only  a  few  short  months  ago.  Al- 
though no  public  announcement  has  as  yet 
been  made  about  It — and  one  wonders  why — 
American  intelligence  experts  early  last  fall 
suddenly  changed  their  estimates  of  total 
Soviet  active  duty  military  persomiel  from 
4  million  to  approximately  5  million  men. 

This  htige  increase.  It  Is  understood.  Is 
accounted  for  almost  entirely  in  the  support 
category,  near  echelon  units  of  the  army, 
navy,  air  force,  air  defense  and  missile  forces. 
It  came  about  more  as  the  result  of  previous 
imder-estlmations  than  from  any  recent 
siu-ge  in  troops  being  called  to  the  colors  by 
the  USSR. 

The  sharply  re\i::cd  upward  estimate  of 
Soviet  regular  forces  could  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  strategic  thinking  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  In  NATO  military  circles  has 
been  that  the  Soviets  would  try  for  a  quick 
knockout  In  any  attack  on  Western  Europe. 
■What  was  previously  rcgaided  as  a  moderate- 
sized  Russian  support  force  was  cited  to  give 
validity  to  the  thesis. 

GREATER     STAVING     POWE« 

The  Soviet  strategy  undoubtedly  Is  still 
designed  to  achieve  a  speedy  victory  in  any 
war  with  NATO,  but  the  new  estimate  of  a 
much  lower  "teeth-to-tail"  ratio  (that  Is, 
more  support  troops  In  relation  to  combat 
troops  than  heretofore  suspected)  means  the 
Soviets  would  have  greater  staying  power  In 
the  event  they  could  not  engineer  a  blitz 
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in   the    West,   or   against    China,    for   that 
matter. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Defense  Ap- 
jjropriatlons  Subcommittee  last  Feb.  26,  Ad- 
miral Tliomas  H.  Moorer,  then  chairman  of 
:he  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said: 

■The  Soviet  Union  maintains  an  Impressive 
jifive  duty  strength  of  about  4  million  men, 
Dncked  up  by  a  trained  reserve  force  of  at 
loflst  another  4  mUlion  men  who  have  served 
Willi  the  active  forces  in  the  last  five  years 
lliere  are  about  20  million  men  registered  in 
the  ground  force  reserve  alone." 

When  the  Pentagon  is  asked  for  a  break- 
down of  Soviet  military  manpower  by  serv- 
ice, its  spokesmen  usually  refer  to  tlie  esti- 
mates of  the  London-based  In.stiiute  for 
Strategic  Studies  (ISS)  and  sav  "they  are 
close  enough"  to  cite. 

One  Pentagon  official  asserted  that  ISS  gets 
considerable  information  from  British  in- 
telligence. He  suggested  an  American  input, 
too.  "You  know,  I  guess,  that  Robert  Ells- 
worth (assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  in- 
ternational security  affairs)  sits  on  the  in- 
stitute's board  of  directors,"  he  said. 

SOVIET  FORCE  LEVELS 

III  its  latest  annual  report.  "The  Military 
Balance,  1974-75,"  published  la.st  September, 
the  nistitute  gave  this  riuidown  on  Soviet 
force  levels: 

Army,  1.8  million;  navy,  475.000  (including 
17,000  naval  infantry  or  marines;  air  force 
400,000;  air  defense  force,  500.000  and  missile 
force,  350,000,  for  a  total  of  3.525,000. 

In  addition,  ISS  said  there  were  180  000 
border  troops  under  the  Committee  for  State 
Security  (KGB  or  Komitet  Gosudarstvennoy 
Besopasnostl)  and  130,000  security  troops 
under  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD) . 
Tlie  Central  Intelligence  Agency  which 
developed  the  new,  higher  estimate  of  Soviet 
military  manpower,  also  believes  the  ISS  fig- 
ures to  be  fairly  reliable,  as  far  as  they  go. 

But  the  CIA  has  a  new  categorv  not  "carried 
by  the  institute— "rear  services  "—and  esti- 
mates the  total  in  it  to  be  appro.xima'elv  1 
million  men.  " 

Western  intelligence  is  said  to  have  prof- 
ited substantially  from  information  which 
Russian-Jewish  emigres  have  provided  after 
they  departed  the  USSR.  WTiether  these 
emigres  were  the  source  of  data  which  led 
to  the  new  CIA  estimate  is  a  matter  for 
speculation. 

'The  latest  official  estimate  of  U.S.  active 
duty  military  personnel,  as  of  Nov  30  1974 
Is  2,153,914.  The  total  includes  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at  the  ser\ice  academies    The 

7Bronn°x^'  ^^'  ^"'■*^^'  '^  "'^  follows:  Army, 
780,200;  Navy,  551,602:  Marine  Corps,  191  992 
and  Air  Force,  630,100. 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  Soviet  gains  to  be 
reported  by  Schleshiger  to  Congress  are  pow- 
erful new  land-based  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  either  deploved 
or  ready  for  deployment.  ' 

The  Russians  have  been  testing  three  and 
possibly  four  new  ICBMs  armed  with  multi- 
pe  independently  targetable  re-entrv  ve- 
hicles or  MIRVs.  At  least  one  of  them,  the- 
«>b-i8  monster  missile,  is  combat  readv  and 
«  now  being  deployed.  Another,  the  SS-16 
may  be  the  world's  first  mobile  land-based 
nuclear  rocket.  It  is  also  the  only  major 
solid-fuel  missile  in  the  Soviet  arsenal 

Already  deployed  at  sea,  aboard  big  Delta 
Class  nuclear-powered  submarines,  is  the 
4,500-mile  SS-8  ballistic  missile.  The  United 
States  won't  have  a  missile  to  match  or  sur- 
pass it  until  the  Trident  I  is  readv  in  1979 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles  have  "ranges  of 
£.015  miles. 
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NEW    RUSSIAN     BOMBERS 

r«,'^,'„'f'.^  *'^^  ^■^'  P«"epares  to  dismantle  its 
remaining  Army  surface-to-air  missiles-- 
?h»  o*  ''*<=l'''one  of  continental  air  defense- 
aUrvnJl^lf '^''  *"*  *'''°"*  *°  announce  as  oper- 
BackfJ''^.''^^  "Wlngwlng  Jet  bomber,  the 
tsackfire.  and  reportedly  are  continuing  de- 


velopment of  an  even  more  advanced,  delta- 
winged  bomber. 

The  nearly  5  to  2  superiority  In  active  duty 
manpower  the  USSR  holds  over  the  U.S., 
important  as  It  is,  may  not  be  as  meaning- 
ful as  the  advantage  the  Warsaw  Pact  en- 
Joys  over  NATO  forces  on  the  critical  central 
front  in  Europe. 

The  Pact,  according  to  a  new  report  by  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee,  has 
more  than  925.000  men  under  arms  In  the 
center— the  Soviets  have  20  divisions  in  East 
Germany  alone— while  NATO  has  777  000  of 
which  193.000  are  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  lieavv  margin  in  troops 
the  Soviet-led  coalition  has  nearlv  three 
times  as  many  tanks  (15,500  to  6,000)  and 
twice  as  many  warplanes  as  NATO,  according 
to  authoritative  soiu-ces. 

Willie  financially  strapped  Great  Britain 
recently  disclosed,  after  a  major  defense  re- 
view, that  it  would  keep  its  55,000-man  Army 
of  the  Rhine  and  Second  Tactical  Air  Force 
in  place  on  the  continent,  it  plans  to  reduce 
its  armed  forces  over  all  by  35,000  men  or  10 
per  cent.  Specifically,  the  RAP  would  be  cut 
18,000,  the  army  12,000  and  the  navy /ma- 
rines 5.000.  In  the  event,  the  British  gov- 
ernment conceded  it  would  be  weakening  its 
contributions  to  the  more  vulnerable  north- 
ern and  southern  flanks  of  the  alliance. 

BAD    NtWS    FOR     NATO 

There  could  be  additional  bad  news  for 
NATO  if  the  new  U.S.  Congress  sliould  heed 
the  call  of  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  to  withdraw  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  310,000  American  military  personnel 
now  a.sslgiied  to  the  European  theater. 

As  one  Senate  committee  aide  warned: 
"This  may  be  the  year  Congress  finally  de- 
mands that  some  of  the  boys  be  brought 
home."  ^ 

He  noted  thai  there  has  been  a  growln" 
i^entlment  for  a  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from 
Europe.  Tiie  so-called  Mansfield  Amendment 
(resolution)  might  have  carried  as  far  back 
as  19G8,  but  tlie  brutal  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czecho.slovakia  late  that  summer  chilled  the 
campaign  of  the  .senator  from  Montana. 

UNILATERAL    REDUCTION    "IMPRUDENT" 

In  the  la.st  couple  years,  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  supporters  successfully  argued 
that  it  would  be  Imprudent  and  foolhardv 
to  make  a  unilateral  reduction  of  American 
troop  strength  on  the  continent  while  the 
possibility  existed  the  Russians  could  be  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  some  of  their  forces  In 
a  mutual  action. 

But  now  Mansfield  and  his  backers  are 
expected  to  remind  the  President  that  the 
mutual  and  balanced  forces  reduction 
(MBFR)  talks  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  are  two  years  old  with  precious 
little  progress  toward  removal  of  the  first 
soldier  on  either  side  to  show  for  It 

(Preparatory  talks  on  MBFR  began  in 
Vienna  Jan.  31.  1973,  but  formal  negotia- 
tions did  not  get  under  wav  until  Oct  30  of 
that  year.) 

Another  key  argument  for  withdrawal  is 
Of  course,  tied  to  money  and  the  scarcity  of 
it.  If  50.000  troops  were  brought  home  and 
aischargca,  the  advocates  of  withdrawal  as- 
sert, it  would  mean  an  eventual  savings  of 
between  $500  million  and  $600  million  a  year 
These  sums  are  based  on  an  estimated  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  between  $10,000  and  $12  - 
000  to  keep  one  American  military  man  in 
service.  •* 

If  150.000  were  returned— as  some  senators 
have  proposed-the  'savings'  might  mount 
to  $1.5  billion  to  $1.8  billio7i  a  vear.  Of  course 
that  massive  a  withdrawal  not  only  would 
Jeopardize  the  future  of  NATO  as  a  viable 
aUiance,  it  would  place  the  remaining  US 
forces  In  Europe  in  coiisiderablv  greater  peril 
in  the  event  of  an  all-out  Soviet  attack 
on  the  West.  «hbik 

(It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  huge  force  of  nuclear-powered,  mis- 
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sile-firing  submarines  would  make  extreme- 
ly difficult  the  business  of  reinforcing  US 
and  NATO  troops  In  Europe  hi  the  event  ot 
war,  American  shipping  losses  would  be 
frightful.  Some  U.S.  Navy  planners  believe 
however,  that  the  next  "Battle  of  the  At- 
lantic" could  be  won  eventually  if  the  al- 
lies held  on  the  ground.) 

Ironically,  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  the 
U.S.  Army  are  doing  their  utmost,  after  some 
prodding  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  D-Ga  and 
others  on  Capitol  Hill,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  American  combat  troops  in  Europe 
without  raising  the  overall  total.  Thev  would 
do  this  by  reducing  support  elemeiits  and 
filling  the  saved  spaces  with  two  brigades 
of  fighting  men. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  reducing  the 
defense  budget  is  the  assertion  that  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  are  hi  a  peri- 
od of  detente,  wherein  negotiation  and 
iriendship  replace  confrontation.  There  have 
been  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement^ 
and  trade  agreements.  Brezhnev  likes  Ford 
and  Ford  likes  Brezhnev.  American  and  Rus- 
sian astronauts  will  soon  Join  together  in 
a  combined  mission  into  outer  space. 

"Things  are  so  peaceful,  lets  cut  the  mili- 
tary," snys  the  members  of  the  coalition  for 
a  minimal  defense.  They  should  read  a  re- 
cent, if  unfortunately  little  noticed,  address 
by  Paul  H.  Nltze. 


GIVES    CHARACTER    REFERENCE 

A  former  deputy  secretary  of  defense  ai.d 
the  only  top-ranking  member  of  the  US 
delegations  for  both  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
talks,  Nltze  gave  a  character  reference  on 
our  partners  In  detente.  Speaking  of  the 
Soviets  at  the  opening  SALT  session  In  Hel- 
sinki in  1969,  he  said: 

"The  executive  secretary  of  their  delega- 
tion, Nikolay  S.  Kishllov,  was  a  senior  KGE 
(Soviet  secret  police)  officer  who  had  some 
years  earlier  been  thrown  out  of  Finland 
when  it  was  revealed  that  he  and  a  woman 
who  had  purported  to  be  his  wife  were  run- 
ning two  separate  spy  rings  in  Finland 

•At  least  a  third  of  their  staff  had  had 
KGB  experience.  Many  of  their  militarv  ad- 
visers had  affiliation  with  militarv  intel- 
ligence." 

QITESTIONABLE    TACTICS 

According  to  Nitze,  the  tactics  emploved  bv 
the  Soviet  SALT  delegation  covered  a  wide 
range.  He  elaborated : 

"Wlieu  we  moved  into  our  offices  in  Hel- 
sinki, It  was  found  that  a  Tass  correspondent 
had  rented  a  room  overlooking  them  It  wa.s 
equipped  with  telescopes,  antennas,  and 
various  other  gadgets.  It  soon  became  an- 
parent  that  all  but  the  most  secure  tele- 
phone communications  were  being  mont- 
tored. 

J^^,   protect  their  own   intelligence  .secu- 
rity the  Soviets  had  gone  to  the  most  extreme 
measures.  All  their  chauffeurs  were  officers 
m  military  Intelligence.  The    need  to  knoxV 
principle  was  fully  enforced.  Foreign  Office 
people,  and  even  their  .scientists  and  mili- 
tary production  people,  were  not  permitted 
n«L"°K  *°yi^'"K  »ot  appearing  in  the  US 
press  about  Soviet  military  deployments 
^.  JJ^^K  '"^^^  ^"  attempt  to  break  down  in- 
dividual members  of  the  U.S.  team.  Initiallr 
they  tried  to  get  people  to  drink  too  much" 
When  ,t  didn't  work  they  abandoned  it  Thev 
invited  us  to  Leningrad  and  Inundated   us 
with  stories  of  the  siege  of  Leningrad,  niev 
tried  to  flatter  Individual  members  of  the 
team    hoping  to  play  on  possible  disagree- 
ments within  it."  '^"bree 

VVhen  it  comes  to  divulging  the  size  of 
the  r  military  budget,  the  Ruslians  are  Just 

iiH^.P^"  iriteuded),  believes  the  official  and 
ridiculously  low  figures  announced  by  the 
Kremlhi.  '      "^ 

mf«  ^r/J^^''^'"'  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  gave  what 
presumably  Is  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  s  estimate.  He  said  the  So\1et  defense 
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budget  for  1974  was  believed  to  be  in  excess 
of  $96  billion  and  coutlnulng  to  grow  In 
real  terms  at  about  S  percent  a  year. 

The  growth  is  In  real  terms  because  the 
USSR's  economy  Js  not  affected  serlotisly  by 
the  inSation  which  is  wracking  the  non- 
Communist  world.  For  one  thing,  the  Rus- 
sians are  self-sufficient  in  petroleum. 

If  the  Soviets  are  spending  the  equivalent 
of  $96  billion  a  year  on  their  armed  forces 
it  is  truly  an  enormous  effort  which  dwarfs 
that  beUig  made  by  this  countty  when  It  Is 
considered  that  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  USSR  is  only  slightly  mere  than  half  th.it 
of  the  United  States. 

INFLATED  DOLL  ADS  BUY  LESS 

There  are  additional  factors  which  make 
the  Soviet  arms  budget  so  much  greater  In 
comparison.  According  to  the  Pentagon,  U.S. 
military  spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
probably  wUl  total  about  $83.6  billion.  These 
inflated  dollars  will  buy  far  les.s  than  they 
would  have  bought  last  year. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  personnel 
costs — 55  per  cent  of  the  entire  Pentagon 
budget  compared  to  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  Soviets'.  And  a  whopping  $6  billion  of 
our  $83.6  billion  goes  to  retired  military  per- 
sonnel. (This  Is  not  to  begrudge  the  pay- 
ment; they  earned  their  pensions.  It  is  shnply 
to  state  a  fact.) 

Inflation  will  co.st  tlie  .services  $9  billion 
in  FY  1975,  which  ends  next  June  30.  That 
means  they  will  not  be  able  to  fund  all 
the  programs  Congress  has  already  approved 
as  necessary  for  national  security. 

In  an  excellent  position  paper  concerning 
Inflation's  Impact,  the  As.sociation  of  the 
United  States  Army  pointed  out  that  th? 
services  were  required  under  guidance  from 
the  White  House  ( Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  to  u.se  June  1973  prices  as  the  ba.sis 
for  estimating  FY  '75  costs. 

A    $7    BILLION    BITE 

"Since  then,  the  overall  inflation  in  the 
national  economy  has  averaged  12  per  cent 
per  year,"  it  said.  "So  half  way  through 
FY  '75,  the  Department  of  Defense  must 
absorb  a  >^  billion  loss  in  purchasing  power 
which  this  inflation  has  produced.  The 
.Army's  share  of  this  comes  in  at  $1.2  billion." 

Looking  at  procurement,  the  AUSA  paper 
referred  to  "the  totally  umrealistic  directed 
approach  to  Inflation."  It  said  that  Items 
costing  $200  million  or  more  in  the  current 
budget  were  allowed  an  inflation  factor  of 
4.5  per  cent  although  the  actual  rise  Is  turn- 
ing out  to  be  approximately  12  per  cent. 

"For  example.  Congress  approved  the  piu:- 
cba.se  of  510  M60A1  tanks  as  being  essential 
to  modernization  and  readiness  of  the  Army 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Because  of  inflation, 
the  dollars  appropriated  will  purchase  only 
439 — or  71  fewer  than  all  agreed  were 
needed,"  it  stated. 

"Tank  costs  have  gone  from  $267,000  each 
In  FY  '73  to  $407,000  lii  FY  '75  and  we  can 
expect  them  to  cost  substantially  more  in 
FY  '76." 

SHORTAGE    IN    BATTLE    TANKS 

The  Army,  Incidentally,  Is  experiencing  a 
shortage  In  battle  tanks.  Cost  has  been  one 
factor,  but  there  are  two  others.  First,  a 
study  of  the  October  1973  Middle  East  war 
has  led  to  an  Increased  requirement  because 
of  higher  expected  los.ses.  Second,  the  U.S. 
has  sold  more  tanks  to  foreign  countries 
(primarily  Israel)  than  it  has  produced  In 
the  last  12  months. 

"This  was  reflected  by  a  drawdown  from 
the  Army  National  Guard  for  foreign  ship- 
ment of  more  than  650  M48A3  and  MCO 
tanks — enough  to  equip  10  tank  battalions 
or  two  armored  divisions,"  the  AUSA  as- 
serted. 

"We  Just  can't  speed  up  tlie  production 
of  tanks  to  meet  our  needs.  We  are  hindered 
in  this  by  a  serious  lack  of  facilities  in  this 
country  for  producing  the  necessary  hulls 
and  turrets." 


NO  ALLOWANCE  rOR  INFLATION 

In  so-called  minor  procurement  Items 
(under  $200  million)  such  as  trucks,  ammu- 
nition and  fuel,  the  White  House  aUow«d 
no  Inflation  factor  at  all  in  arriving  at  budg- 
et requests!  Inflation  in  these  accounts  Is 
averaging  about  9  per  cent. 

Because  of  these  price  rises,  crawler  trac- 
tor procurement  Is  headed  down  from  201  to 
141  and  1  million  fewer  rounds  of  155mm 
hovvitzer  ammunition  will  be  purchased. 

There's  more  to  the  story  and  similar 
onps  could  be  told  by  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Air  Force.  For  one  thing,  the 
Army,  according  to  the  AUSA  paper,  must 
request  reprogramming  of  $143.9  million  of 
procurement  money  this  fiscal  year  to  meet 
existing  bills  in  the  military  pay  and  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  accounts. 

Nor  is  research  and  development  Immune 
from  inflation's  Impact. 

"If  no  other  consideration  were  Involved 
right  now,  it  would  take  $120  million  more 
than  was  appropriated  to  accomplish  the 
level  of  R&D  effort  which  was  approved 
by  Congress  for  FY  "75,"  the  AUSA  pointed 
otit. 

And  a.s  for  operation  and  maintenance,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Army  will  need  $245 
million  more  than,  was  appropriated  "Just 
to  pny  OTirrent  utility  bills  and  fuel  costs." 

SHIPBUILDI.'JG  CRIPPLED 

.Secretary  of  the  Navy  J.  WlUlam  Midden- 
dorf  III  recently  warned  that  "ghastly  in- 
flation ...  is  crippling  our  shipbuilding 
effort,"  adding  that,  due  principally  to  Infla- 
tion, "Navy  shipbuilding  programs  are  now 
.«2  billion  In  debt." 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  have  as  few  as  494  ships  in  com- 
mission for  the  first  time  since  the  193as. 
Ten  years  ago,  It  had  915,  Including  24 
aircraft  carriers.  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  the  carrier  force,  the  backbone 
of  the  fleets  striking  power,  will  drop  from 
its  ctirrent  level  of  14  to  12. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  number  of  major  pro- 
prams  plagued  by  Inflation,  including  the 
B-1  bomber,  now  estimated  to  cost  $76  mil- 
lion apiece,  up  $14.5  million  over  the  pre- 
vious estimate. 

The  new  Pentagon  budget,  it  is  said,  will 
provide  a  somewhat  more  realistic  estimate 
of  Inflation's  probable  bite  so  that  there  will 
be  no  reduction  and,  perhaps,  even  a  slight 
increase.  In  the  real  level  of  defense  effort 
given  the  mounting  threat. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE 

The  American  people,  through  their  Con- 
gress, of  course,  will  have  the  final  say.  The 
question  they  must  answer  boils  down  to 
this: 

Will  they  recognize  It  Is  deceptive  and  dis- 
honest for  the  advocates  of  minimal  defense, 
whether  they  be  on  Capitol  Hill  or  In  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  nation's  most  hifiu- 
ential  newspapers  and  radio-TV  networlcs, 
to  charge  that  there  has  been  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  military  budget  when  they  are 
well  aware  that  double-digit  inflation  has 
eaten  up  this  "increase"  and  more  over 
the  last  few  years? 

(Non:. — The  author:  Military  affairs  cor- 
respondent for  the  Copley  News  Service  since 
1966,  Captain  (USNR)  Prina  was  for  nearly 
17  years  t)efore  that  a  reporter/writer  for 
The  Washington  Evening  Star.  His  last  con- 
tribution to  these  pages.  In  1973,  was  a  close 
look  at  the  "non-election  year"  debate  In 
the  Congress  about  the  U.S.-Soviet  detente, 
the  budget  squeeze  and  how  those  two  fit 
together  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  He  now 
updates  those  observations  and  adds  a  crit- 
ical comparison  of  U.S.-  military  c  ipability 
\\!i>!  the  grjwlno;  Soviet  threat.) 


THE   PLUTONIUM    CONNECTION 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished "Nova"  science  series  of  tlie 


Educational  Television  Network  devoted 
last  night's  program  to  a  very  special 
problem  that  will  be  with  us  for  some 
time. 

It  is  the  problem  of  safeguaiding  from 
theft  the  ever-gi-owing  quantities  of  phi- 
tonium  that  will  be  generated  as  a  by- 
product cf  the  worldwids  nuclear  power 
industry.  By  the  mid-1980's,  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  will  be  generating  more  Plu- 
tonium each  year  than  the  world's 
military  reactors  used  for  weapons 
production. 

The  peaceful  Plutonium  from  power 
reactors,  after  reprocessing  from  spent 
fuel,  is  intended  for  recycling  back  into 
reactors  as  new  fuel.  The  only  problem 
Ls  that  peaceful  plutonium  is  also  suit- 
able for  conversion  into  atomic  bombs  if 
as  little  as  a  few  pounds  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  nation  or  a  terrorist  group. 

The  world's  nuclear  power  reactors 
have  generated,  thus  far,  135,000  pounds 
of  Plutonium,  most  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  reprocessed  out  of  highly  radio- 
active— and  inaccessible — spent  reactor 
fuel.  By  the  year  2000,  nuclear  power  re- 
actors throughout  the  world  will  be  gen- 
erating 2  million  pounds  of  plutonium 
every  year. 

"The  Plutonium  Connection,"  produced 
by  John  Angler,  demonstrates  that  plu- 
tonium will  be  an  awful  force  to  reckon 
with  if  stringent  safeguai'ds  are  not  im- 
posed before  reprocessing  of  plutonium 
begins  on  a  large  scale. 

In  a  reenacted  experiment,  a  college 
chemistry  student,  referring  to  texts  and 
government  documents  in  public  print, 
designs  an  atomic  bomb  which  a  Swedish 
Defense  Ministry  scientist  determines 
has  a  "fair"  chance  of  detonating  with 
a  force  up  to  1,000  tons  of  TNT.  That  is 
the  force  of  the  accidental  chemical  ex- 
plosion which  destroyed  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  in  1947.  If  that  same  force  were 
used  m  a  terrorist  bomb  concealed  in  a 
densely  populated  area,  more  than 
100,000  could  be  killed. 

"The  Plutonium  Connection"  makes 
clear  that  in  evaluating  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy option,  we  should  consider  the  risk 
of  nuclear  blackmail  and  destruction  as 
much  of  a  factor  as  the  benefit  of  abun- 
dant power.  Obviously,  we  want  the  addi- 
tional energy  that  nuclear  power  can 
provide,  but  not  at  the  unthinkable  risk 
that  present  domestic  and  international 
safeguards  now  imposes.  The  h'ony  is 
that  safeguards  in  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry can  be  upgraded  ti'emendously; 
much  of  the  technology  is  now  available. 
What  seems  to  be  lacking  are  tlie  dollars 
and  the  determination  to  do  the  job 
right. 

The  program  points  out  that  the  most 
immediate  problem  is  deciding  whether 
we  should  start  plutoniimi  recycle  be- 
fore safeguards  against  theft  and  diver- 
sion are  made  much  stronger  than  they 
are  today. 

The  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  now  considering  that  question, 
and  it  has  been  asked  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  delay  plu- 
tonium recycle  until  a  special  NRC  study 
on  safeguards  is  completed  and  evalu- 
ated—probably  in  1977. 

The  larger,  long-term  problem  is  con- 
trolling a  worldwide  proUferation  of  plu- 
tonium. Reprocessing  already  has  begun 
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in  Europe.  By  1980,  more  than  50  nations 
will  have  their  own  nuclear  powerplants 
and  research  reactors,  many  of  them 
exported  by  the  United  States.  Unless  In- 
ternational controls  are  tightened  now, 
each  of  these  nations  could  have  their 
own  reprocessing  plants,  and  their  own 
plutonium,  as  well. 

Safeguards  now  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  are  considered  inferior  to  safe- 
guards in  the  United  States.  Interna- 
tional safeguards  are  materials-account- 
ing systems  designed  to  detect  the  di- 
version of  plutonium  by  nations ;  they  are 
not  physical  protection  systems  designed 
to  prevent  ai-med  attack  and  theft  by 
terrorists.  Many  experts  beheve  that  di- 
version by  a  nation  wanting  to  stockpile 
Plutonium  could  not  be  prevented  either. 

"The  Plutonium  Connection"  explores 
all  of  these  problems,  and  makes  clear 
that  they  remain  unsolved.  The  wide- 
spread concern  over  nuclear  safeguards 
came  through  loud  and  clear  in  state- 
ments by  individuals  on  all  sides  of  the 
nuclear  issue.  Here  is  a  sampUng  of  what 
they  said: 

College  chemistry  student: 

I  was  pretty  surprised  about  how  easy"  It 
is  to  design  a  bomb.  Wlien  I  was  working 
on  my  design,  I  kept  thinking  there's  got 
to  be  more  to  it  than  this,  but  actually  there 
isn't  too  much  to  It.  In  fact,  the  design  I  came 
up  with  was  a  lot  like  the  one  they  first 
tested  .  .  .  the  bomb  they  first  tested  in 
Alamogordo. 

Narrator,  "The  Plutonium  Comiec- 
tion": 

The  student's  bomb.  If  it  was  built,  would 
inevitably  be  the  most  terrifying  blackmail 
weapon  ever  devised. 

Dr.  John  Goggin,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory : 

Somebody  might  be  removing  materials  In 
a  very  stibtle  way  (from  a  nuclear  fuel  fa- 
cility) and  take  perhaps  months  or  years 
to  do  it  ...  an  instrument  technician  could 
In  fact  alter  the  Instruments  themselves  so 
that  they  record  uniformly  the  wrong  answer. 
So,  given  very  sophisticated  people  In  the 
system,  they  can  cause  almost  complete  havoc 
if  they  really  so  desired. 

General  E.  B.  GiUer,  Cliief  of  Materials 
Security,  ERDA: 

One  feels  that  something  in  the  order  of 
10  to  12  actual  attackers  Is  probably  the 
maximum  threat  (on  a  nuclear  fuel  facility) 
that  would  be  credible  In  the  United  States. 

Gary  Molen,  plutonium  reprocessing 
plant  manager : 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to,  nor  do  we 
plan  to  be  in  a  position  to  actually  prevent 
or  try  to  stop  a  significant  armed  attack. 

Sam  Edlow,  nuclear  materials  shipping 
agent: 

Well,  1  think  there's  no  question  that  from 
a  point  of  view  of  security,  when  nuclear 
materials  are  in  the  transportation  cycle 
they  are  most  susceptible  to  diversion  .  .  , 
Everybody  in  transportation  agrees  that  pil- 
ferage is  not  the  problem.  It's  overt  high- 
jacking. 

Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  nuclear  physicist 
and  safeguards  advocate : 

As  of  today,  I  think  we  still  have  a  quite 
significant  distance  to  go  in  this  country 
to  protect  the  materials  so  that  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  a  well  planned  crimi- 
nal effort  to  steal  the  material  whUe  It's 
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being  transported  or  at  fixed  sites  Is  not  suc- 
cessf-jl. 

If  we  don't  do  much  more  than  we're  do- 
ing today  or  even  planning  to  do  today,  with- 
in the  next  five  or  six  years  I  think  there's 
a  very  good  chance  the  problem  wUl  be  per- 
manently out  of  control. 

Ralph  Nader,  consumer  advocate: 
It's  technological  insanity  run  amuck.' 

Dr.  Robert  Keepin,  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory : 

I  guess  I  would  consider  the  nuclear  black- 
mail threat  perhaps  a  little  bit  more  realis- 
tic, probable,  than  previously,  when  I  stop 
to  think  that  nuclear  power  plant  accidents 
have  to  do  with  the  malfunctlonlngs  of  ma- 
chines and,  let's  face  It,  nuclear  blackmail 
and  clandestine  weapon  manufacture  and 
terrorism  has  to  do  with  the  malfunction- 
ing of  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  "The  Plutonium  Connec- 
tion" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"The  Plutonium  Connection"  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  nuclear  de- 
bate. By  fairly  and  unemotionally  point- 
ing out  the  dimensions  and  potential  con- 
sequences of  Plutonium  proliferation, 
this  program  has  alerted  the  public  to  a 
serious  problem  that  must  be  solved 
soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tians- 
cript  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Plutonium  Connection 
Executive  Producer:  Michael  J.  Ambrosino. 
Producer:  John  Angler. 
Associate  Producer:  Barbara  Holecek. 
Production  Assistant:  Paula  ApseU. 
(NOVA  Is  presented  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Is  made  pos- 
sible by  grants  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
of   New   York,   The   Corporation   for   Public 
Broadcasting,  National  Science  Foundation 
and  Polaroid  Corporation.) 

Narrator.  This  Is  Stockholm,  the  crucial 
link  In  a  frightening  story.  In  the  Swedish 
Ministry  of  Defense,  a  scientist  Is  discussing 
plans  for  an  atom  bomb.  This  Is  Jan  Prawltz. 
The  plans  on  his  desk  are  not  Swedish,  and 
they  are  not  for  a  military  bomb.  They  were 
sent  from  Boston  by  NOVA  researchers  with 
one  question:  would  this  bomb  work?  If  the 
answer  was  yes.  It  would  mean  that  many 
people  could  make  an  atom  bomb,  because 
the  design  uses  plutonium  that  could  be 
stolen  In  any  of  the  twenty-five  countries 
now  developing  nuclear  power.  And  It  was 
thought  up  by  a  student.  Five  weeks  before, 
NOVA  had  asked  this  20  year  old  chemistry 
student  at  a  famous  University  In  Boston 
to  attempt  the  design.  The  object  was  to 
test  an  idea  proposed  by  Ted  Taylor.  Now  a 
Washington  consultant,  he  spent  seven  years 
as  Los  Alamos  designing  nuclear  weapons. 
These  bombs,  works  of  genius  according  to 
colleagues,  still  wait  In  military  stockpUes. 
Taylor  now  recalls  the  offical  Pentagon  at- 
titude towards  unofliclal  atom  bombs  ten 
years  ago. 

Ted  Taylor.  Looking  at  what  people  were 
saying  about  the  chances  that  another  group 
of  people  might  go  nuclear,  they  were  al- 
ways thinking  In  terms  of  something  like  a 
dozen  countries  and  I  asked  myself  why  does 
one  always  speak  of  a  highly  industralized 
country.  Is  it  really  all  that  difficult,  given 
somehow,  let's  say  some  stolen  plutonium  or 
highly  eiu-Iched  uranium. 

Narrator.  Steal  the  material,  make  an  alom 
bomb,  and  you'd  have  a  blackmail  weapon 
no  government  could  afford  to  ignore. 

Ted  Taylor.  In  thinking  about  It  myself, 
it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
sjn.ill  group  of  people,  possibly  even  one  per- 


son working  alone  to  make  wliat  I  would  call 
a  crude  fission  explosive. 

Naksatok.  But  even  in  private,  nobody 
seemed  to  be  taking  Ted  Taylor  seriously.  So 
he  started  publishing  his  ideas.  And  along 
with  the  Ideas  had  to  go  descriptions  of  how 
it  would  be  possible. 

Student.  In  Ted  Taylor's  books  he  cites  a 
lot  of  different  source  materials  and  refer- 
ence books  that  would  be  helpful  to  a  per- 
son designing  a  bomb.  Now  a  lot  of  these 
references  I  ended  up  using  and  they  were 
helpful  to  me  both  for  specific  technical  in- 
formation and  for  a  sort  of  general  back- 
ground. It  wasn't  IndLspensible  that  I  had 
his  book.  I  could  have  done  without  It.  I'm 
sure,  but  he  saved  me  smne  time.  It  was  all 
gathered  together  essentially  in  one  source 
so  it  was  a  time  saving  device. 

Ted  Taylor.  This  is  not  some  secret  govern- 
ment project  that's  going  to  last  for  a  few 
years,  that's  going  off  in  some  corner  some- 
where. We're  talking  about  what  many  peo- 
ple believe  is  likely  to  be  the  main  source 
of  power  worldwide  within  sometiiing  like 
30  years.  The  public  I  think  has  the  right  to 
know  what  the  risks  are.  It  certainly  has  as 
much  right  as  any  prospective  criminal  might 
have  to  go  to  his  local  librarian  and  ask  that 
person  to  do  a  literature  search  on  what's 
available  In  literature  on  how  to  make  a 
bomb. 

Narrator.  And  that's  almost  how  the  stu- 
dent started.  He  simply  went  along  to  his 
college  science  Ubrary  and  started  looking 
for  the  key  references  himself.  They're  not 
difficult  to  find. 

Under  the  conditions  Imposed  on  this  test, 
the  student  had  to  work  alone,  without  seek- 
ing any  expert  assistance.  But  bviried  in  the 
stacks  of  any  good  science  library  in  the 
country,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  a  vast 
amount  of  Information  needed  for  designing 
a  bomb.  He  had  to  work  fast:  the  film  pro- 
duction schedule  dictated  a  time  limit  of 
five  weeks.  It  was  a  situation  which  recalled 
the  wartime  Manhattan  Project  and  the  race 
between  Germany  and  the  Allies  to  develop 
the  first  bomb  .  .  .  but  there  was  one  ob- 
vious difference.  In  1943,  the  scientists  as- 
sembling at  Los  Alamos  under  strict  security 
weren't  sure  if  atom  bombs  were  even  pos- 
sible. 

Student.  By  the  time  the  scientists  all  got 
together  at  Los  Alamos,  there  was  a  lot  they 
knew.  They  knew  what  nuclear  fission  was. 
A  neutron  strikes  an  atom  and  the  atom 
splits.  When  it  does  this,  this  gives  off  radia- 
tion and  energy  and  also  gives  off  more  neu- 
trons. It's  going  to  give  off  either  two  or 
three.  They  also  knew  what  materials  could 
undergo  this  process.  There's  uranium  235 
which  Is  a  component  of  natural  uranium 
which  you  mine  out  of  the  ground  like  gold 
and  there  was  also  plutonium  which  is  a 
manmade  element.  They  also  knew  about  the 
possibility   of   a   chain    reaction.    You    take 
uranium  235  or  plutonium,  bring  It  together. 
Here  comes  a  neutron  again.  It  strikes  an 
atom,  the  atom  splllts,  energy  and  radiation 
and  more  neutrons.  These  neutrons  In  turn 
strike  more  atoms,  more  energy  and  radia- 
tion and  more  neutrons.  This  process  con- 
tinues.   Now    if    it    happens    fast    enough, 
enough  fissions  occur  .  .  .  you  have  a  bomb. 
And  to  give  you  an  idea  about  how  much 
energy   and   radiation   is   given   off   by   this 
process,  if  you  have  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Plutonium  and  it  underwent  complete  fis- 
sion, this  would  give  you  the  equivalent  en- 
ergy of  a  thousand  tons  of  TNT.  But  there 
was  a  lot  they  didn't  know.  They  had  a  good 
Idea  but  they  didn't  know  exactly  how  much 
material  they'd  have  to  use.  They  also  didn't 
know  how  fast  you'd  have  to  bring  it  to- 
gether to  get  a  bomb  and  they  didn't  Icnow 
.  .  .  they  didn't  have  an  Idea  about  how  to 
bring  the  material  together. 

Nab&atob.  This  is  Los  Alamos  today.  In  the 
center  of  one  laboratory  are  three  pieces  ol 
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Plutonium  now  being  prepared  for  a  critical 
mass  experiment. 

Brought  together,  the  pieces  will  be  Just 
under  critical,  almost  enough  for  a  chain 
leactlon.  Closed-circuit  monitoring  will  be 
needed  to  avoid  radiation.  When  the  safety 
supports  are  removed,  tiie  experiment  will  be 
ready. 

Now  the  scientists  have  to  leave:  the  con- 
trol room  Is  over  a  mile  away.  Safety  precau- 
tions have  been  extreme  since  1946,  when  one 
scientist  died  from  radiation  exposure  after 
the  Plutonium  sections  accidentally  fell  to- 
gether. A  master  control  room  feeds  power 
back  to  the  critical  mass  building.  Now  the 
pieces    can   be   brought   together.   A   meter 
shows  that  Just  a  few  neutrons  are  being 
produced.  Just  a  few  plutonium  atoms  split- 
ting. No  chain  reaction  yet,  so  a  thin  pluto- 
nium rod  is  run  in  from  ihe  left.  Still  no 
chain  reaction.  .  .  .  Now  the  ball  of  pluto- 
nium  is   Just    going   critical.    The   neutron 
count  begins  to  rise  as  more  and  more  atoms 
split,  slowly  starting  the  chain  reaction.  But 
this  could  never  be  a  bomb;  energy  released 
by  a  strong  chain  reaction  would  blow  the 
lightly-held  pieces  apart  instantly.  So  during 
the  war  the  scientists  had  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem of  explosives  to  force  the  critical  mass 
together.  In  July,  1945,  a  site  at  Alamagordo, 
in  the  New  Mexico  desert,  was  prepared  for 
the  first  full-scale  test.  After  two  years  work 
the    exact    condition    needed    to   achieve    a 
strong  chain  reaction  had  been  worked  out. 
The  bomb  was  assembled  in  a  tent  under  the 
test  tower,  then  winched  to  the  top.  Thirty 
years  later,  where  are  the  results  of  all  the 
Manhattan  Project  work? 

Student.  These  books  contain  information 
that  was  generated  in  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect. Altogether  they  contain  very  mtich  the 
ibasic  science  about  how  A-bombs  work. 
There's  a  lot  of  technical  information,  hard 
Information  that's  useful  and  other  things. 
For  Instance,  this  book  is  a  technical  history 
of  the  Manhattan  project  that  was  written 
in  '46  and  '47  and  finally  decla-ssified  in  1961. 
Here  Is  this  ...  a  good  hard  technical 
source  that's  on  critical  m:i.ss  data  and  it 
was  also  written  around  that  time  and  de- 
classified in  1964.  This  is  a  good  book.  This 
is  one  of  my  favorite  books.  Its  a  Los  Alamos 
primer.  It  was  used  to  orient  scientists  who 
were  new  to  the  project  about  the  basic 
theories  and  the  fundamentals  of  bomb  de^- 
?ign  and  it  is  really  good  for  an  overview 
about  the  theory  of  bomb  design.  All  of 
these  books  are  available  through  the  na- 
tional technical  information  service  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  went  down  and  picked  them  up 
myself,  about  $5  a  book  and  the  reference 
numbers  which  I  needed  I  got  from  one  of 
Ted  Taylor's  books.  So  it's  really  no  problem 
to  go  down  there  and  gel  enough  informa- 
tion to  design  a  bomb. 

Narrator.  As  everyone  knows,  this  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

StudeWt.  I  was  pretty  surprised  aboi;t  how 
easy  it  Is  to  design  a  bomb.  When  I  was  work- 
ing on  my  design  I  kept  thinking  there's 
got  to  be  more  to  it  than  this  but  actually 
there  isn't  too  much  to  it.  In  fact  the  design 
I  came  up  with  was  a  lot  like  the  one  they 
first  tested.  .  .  .  the  bomb  they  first  tested 
at  Alamagorda.  You  have  a  central  core  of 
Plutonium  that's  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
or  a  little  bigger  than  that  which  Is  sur- 
rounded by  an  Iron  tamper.  Now  the  func- 
tion of  the  iron  tamper  is  to  reflect  neutrons 
back  into  the  plutonium  core  so  more  fissious 
take  place.  Now  around  the  tamper  is  an- 
other shell  of  TNT,  those  are  circles  .... 
and  the  Information  I  actually  needed,  the 
hard  data  for  how  big  the  plutonium  core 
should  be  and  how  much  TNT  I  needed  to 
use  I  got  from  Los  Alamos  reference  books 
and  also  other  reference  books  I  checked  out 
of  the  library.  Now  what  you  do,  you  detonate 
the  TNT  .  .  .  that  squeezes  the  tamper  and 
the  core  together  enough  that  the  plutonium 
becomes  super  critical.  It  stays  together  long 
enough  that  you  get  a  chain  reaction  and 
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boom,   you   got    a   bomb.   Realljr.   It's   that 
simple. 

Narrator.  For  five  weeks  the  student's 
housed  a  miniature  Manhattan  Project.  In 
the  final  week  he  wrote  a  complete  report. 
There  were  sections  on  the  scientific  back- 
ground of  the  design,  and  full  details  on  the 
sizes  and  weights  of  the  parts.  The  figures 
here  are  covered  to  avoid  providing  a  short- 
cut for  anybody  watching.  The  aim  was  to 
give  enough  information  for  the  weapons  ex- 
perts in  the  Swedish  Defense  Ministry  to 
assess  the  chances  that  a  nuclear  explaslon 
would  be  produced,  if  the  bomb  was  bulli 
according  to  the  student's  instructions. 

Jan  Prawitz.  I  think  it's  a  very  interesting 
report.  It's  a  shocking  report  even  if  there 
i.s  a  fair  chance  that  this  bomb  will  not  go 
off.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  a  fair 
chance  that  it  will  go  off  but  then  the  yield, 
the  explosion  yield  would  probably  be  rather 
low,  less  than  a  klloton  and  probably  less 
than  point  one  kilotons.  Even  if  there  is  a 
very,  very  slight  chance  that  it  will  produce 
an  explosion  yield  above  one  klloton. 

Narrator.  A  slight  chance  above  a  thou- 
.sand  tons  of  TNT.  a  better  chance  less  than 
a  thousand  tons,  more  likely  less  than  a 
hundred.  Those  are  small  nuclear  explosions, 
but  very  large  conventional  ones. 

Film:  Lowell  Thomas  Voice.  The  explo- 
sion of  a  ship  which  caught  fire  and  blew  up 
a  dock  at  Texas  City  on  Galveston  Bay 
loaded  with  a  cargo  of  fertilizing  material, 
highly  explosive  ammonium  nitrate,  the  ves- 
sel, a  former  Liberty  ship  now  under  the 
French  flag  was  blasted  into  shattered  bits 
and  hurled  for  miles.  And  that  touched  off 
a  cataclysmic  series  of  detonations. 

Narrator.  Texas  City,  1947.  A  ship  exploded 
with  a  force  equal  to  about  a  thousand  tons 
of  TNT,  equivalent  to  a  small  nuclear 
explosion. 

Fn,M.  The  first  work  of  rescue  Is  under 
desparate  conditions,  the  city  cut  olf,  com- 
munications down,  the  community  utterly 
unprepared  for  calamity  of  such  magnitude. 
Narrator.  Here  casualties  were  low  for  the 
size  of  the  blast.  The  main  areas  hit  were 
docks,  warehouses,  and  a  refinery.  But  Ted 
Taylor  has  worked  out  what  could  liappen  in 
a  busy  city. 

Ted  Taylor.  An  explosion  with  the  force 
of  something  like  a  hundred  tons  of  high 
explosive  equivalent,  which  will  be  pretty 
well  guaranteed  even  for  a  crude  nuclear 
explosive  would  be  enough  under  many  cir- 
cumstances you  can  imagine  to  kill  50  or  100 
thousand  people  In  a  crowded  urban  area. 
Film.  There  was  an  outbreak  of  panic  .... 
Narrator.  The  student's  bomb,  if  it  was' 
built,  would  inevitably  be  the  most  terrifying 
blackmail  weapon  ever  devised. 

Jan  PRAwrrz.  I  think  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  terrorist,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
authorities  negotiating  with  the  terrorist, 
the  fact  that  the  bomb  might  go  off  is  the 
Important  thing. 

Narrator.  This  could  be  New  York.  London 
Belfast,  Tel  Aviv,  any  big  city.  It  seems  un- 
thinkable  that  Just  five  weeks  of  a  student's 
time  could  come  up  with  this  potential.  Why 
IS  the  information  he  needed  .so  freelv 
available?  '' 

Jan  Prawitz.  Unclassified  reactor  tech- 
nology and  research  has  improved  all  the 
time  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  understand 
this,  to  publish  a  lot  of  things,  that  this 
also  is  essential  for  designing  the  bomb. 

Eisenhower  Film.  This  greatest  of  de- 
structive forces  can  be  developed  Into  a 
great  boon.  For  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Narrator.  1953.  President  Eisenhower  at 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  time  to  end  the 
cold  war,  he  said,  take  the  bomb  away  from 
the  soldiers,  and  start  exploiting  the  peace- 
ful atom. 

Eisenhower.  Now,  today,  a  special  purpose 
would  be  to  provide  abundant  electrical  en- 
ergy in  the  power  starved  areas  of  the 
world.  To  hasten  the  day  when  fear  of  the 
atom  will  begin  to  disappear  from  the  minds 


of  people  and  the  governments  of  the  east 
and  west,  there  are  certain  steps  that  can 
be  taken  now. 

Narrator.  One  of  the  first  steps  after  Eis- 
enhower's speech  was  the  first  Atoms  for 
Peace  Conference  in  Geneva,  1955.  The  U  S 
showed   an  experimental  reactor  in  public 
for  the  first  time.  To  aid  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment,  America   and   Russia   started   a 
massive    declassification    program.    But    no- 
body  imagined    the   information   might   be 
used  in  unofficial  bomb  designs  twentv  years 
later.  To  actually  build  a  bomb,  you'd  need 
plutonium.  And  to  find  it.  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Natural  ura- 
nium ore  is  first  refined  to  make  power  re- 
actor   fuel    rods.    It's    Impossible    to    make 
bombs  with   these.  In   this  typical  reactor 
100  tons  of  fuel  rods  have  to  be  loaded  into 
the  core  before  a  slow  chain  reaction  will 
even  begin.  While  the  heat  from  the  reactor 
goes  to  make  steam  for  the  power  station, 
some  of  the  uranium  Inside  the  fuel  rods 
is  converted  into  plutonium,  ^nd  some  Into 
highly  radioactive  waste  products.  Every  few 
months,  reactor  engineers  have  to  load  up 
heavily  shielded  shipping  casks  with  what 
they  call  spent-fuel.  Bundles  of  radioactive 
fuel    rods    are   maneuvered   Into   the   casks 
luider  a  water  radiation  shield  twenty  feet 
deep.  It's  a  process  now  happening  world- 
wide. This  is  an  Italian  spent-fuel  shipment 
on   its   way   to   Windscale,  on  the  deserted 
fringes    of    the    English    Lake    District.    In 
what's  known  as  a  reprocessing  plant,  the 
fuel   is  cut  up   into  small   sections  at  the 
start  of  a  complex  chemical  process  designed 
to     extract     plutonium     from     radioactive 
wastes.  The  plutonium  first  produced  here, 
as  in  America,  was  \ised  for  military  weap- 
ons. But  now  a  major  new  iise  of  plutonium 
is  planned.  A  development  at  this  reactor 
on   Lake  Michigan  was  observed  by  Roger 
Conner,  a  local  environmentalist,  with  great 
interest. 

Roger  Connor.  That's  the  Big  Rock  Nu- 
clear Plant.  One  of  the  first  nuclear  power 
plants  to  start  producing  electricity  in  this 
country.  And  it's  been  Involved  In  the  last 
few  years  in  a  very  Important  technologv 
development  program  by  the  Atomic  Energv 
Commission. .  What  they've  been  doing  is 
placing  .small  quantities  of  plutonium  In  the 
reactor  on  a  regular  basis,  using  It  as  a 
fuel,  and  experimenting  with  it  in  different 
ways.  Well,  in  December  of  1972  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  told  Consumers  Power 
Company  that  they  could  place  a  full  core 
reload  of  fuel  containing  plutonium  in  that 
reactor.  This  was  a  very  important  step.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  research  program,  the 
beginning  of  commercial  Implementation. 
And  indeed  Nuclear  Technology  which  is  the 
magazine  of  the  nuclear  Industry  called  this 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  nuclear  power. 
Narrator.  Roger  Connor  agreed.  Applied 
throughout  the  industry  it.  would  mean 
widespread  manufacture,  storage,  and  trans- 
port of  bomb  material.  He  wanted  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  study. 

Connor.  So  what  we  did,  we  sent  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  a  telegram.  In 
that  telegram  we  demanded  simply  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Consumers 
Power  comply  with  the  law.  We  filed  a  law 
suit  shortly  after  we  sent  that  telegram 
when  we  got  no  response  and  there  have 
been  court  proceedings  and  administrative 
proceedings  since  then.  But  in  sum,  what's 
happened  over  the  last  year  and  a  half  is 
this.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
conceded  that  they  do  have  to  file  what's 
called  a  generic  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment evaluating  this  program  and  giving  it 
a  systematic  analysis. 

Narrator.  The  draft  statement  came  out 
last  year.  In  theory  plutonium  reactor  fuel 
cannot  be  used  before  a  final  statement  Is 
approved.  But  In  practice,  things  look  differ- 
ent. Here  in  South  Carolina,  Allied  Chemi- 
cal, Gulf  Oil,  and  Royal  Dutch  Shell  are 
Investing  500  million  dollars  In  a  plant  for 
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extracting  plutonium  from  spent-fuel — as 
in  Windscale.  Gary  Molen  will  be  in  charge 
of  keeping  track  of  plutonium  when  produc- 
tion starts  next  year.  Does  building  the 
plf.nt  mean  that  plutonium  recycling  will 
in  fact  go  ahead? 

G.'.BY  MoLEN.  I  would  havc  to  say  I  think 
it's  vinllkely  that  reprocessing  plants  would 
be  built  if  in  fact  plutonium  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  reused.  At  least  at  some  point 
in  time. 

Narrator.  It's  an  attitude  held  througliout 
the  industry.  As  a  fuel  plutonium  Is  worth 
five  thousand  dollars  a  pound;  as  waste, 
nothing.  Up  to  seventy  pounds  of  fuel  a  day 
will  be  going  into  the  storage  tanks  at  Al- 
lied General,  enough  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand homemade  bombs  a  year. 

With  widespread  plutonium  use  a  virtual 
certainty  in  the  future,  what  does  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  think  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  people  making  their  own  bombs? 
General  Giller  is  in  charge  of  materials 
security. 

General  Giller.  They'll  be  in  the  position, 
probably,  of  not  knowing  whether  that  thing 
will  explode  and  so  will  you.  But  since  there 
is  the  possibility,  in  your  case,  being  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  threat,  you  have  to  assume 
that  it  would  be  possible.  Therefore  it's  ob- 
vious that  you  put  your  effort  qn  preventing 
a  loss  of  the  material.  Let's  keep  the  horse 
in  the  barn  rather  than  look  for  it  after  It's 
been  taken. 

Narrator.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  Gen- 
eral Giller's  barns  to  be  set  \ip.  Run  by  Kerr- 
McGee.  an  Oklahoma  oil  company,  It's  a  fac- 
tory making  experimental  pKitonium  fuel. 
And  this  is  the  horse,  a  can  of  plutonium 
oxide.  Two  cans  contain  about  the  right 
amount  for  one  crude  atom  bomb.  Anywhere 
plutonium  is  handled,  bomb-making  is  not 
the  first  concern;  it's  safety.  The  type  of 
radiation  it  gives  off  can  be  stopped  with  a 
riibber  glove,  but  if  a  single  plutonium  dust 
particle  is  caught  in  the  lungs,  that  same 
radiation  will  cause  cancer.  So  all  processing 
Is  done  Inside  sealed  glove  boxes.  But  because 
only  two  of  these  cans  would  be  needed  for 
a  bomb,  the  company  has  to  try  to  keep  track 
of  all  the  plutonium  moving  through  the 
process.  Measurements  are  made  and  con- 
tinuous records  kept.  It's  a  process  known  as 
inventory  control,  well-known  in  any  Indus- 
try where  valuable  Items  are  handled.  Tlie 
question  is  always  the  same:  how  accurate 
is  ft  possible  to  be?  It  was  applied  to  nuclear 
materials  twenty  years  ago,  during  the  Man- 
hattan Project.  At  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee, 
some  of  the  first  bomb  material  was  proc- 
essed. Dr.  John  Googin  explains  how  good 
the  control  has  to  be. 

Dr.  GooGiN.  In  the  safeguards  sense,  we 
would  like  to  be  able  to  measure  things,  con- 
trol things,  well  enough  so  that  we're  sure 
nobody  has  taken  enough  material  to  make 
an  explosive,  critical  mass.  Back  In  the  days 
when  we  only  had  a  few  critical  masses,  that 
was  very  easy.  In  the  days  coming,  when 
we're  going  to  have  thousands  and  thousands 
of  critical  masses  that  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  is  really  beyond  the 
ability  of  inventory  control  to  measure. 

Narrator.  This  is  a  can  of  plutonium  fuel 
pellets  leaving  the  process  at  Kerr-McOee.  A 
routine  measurement  will  be  performed  and 
checked,  but  it's  not  good  enough. 

GooGiN.  Tliere  are  limits  to  how  accurately 
you  can  measure  things. 

Worker  at  Kerr-McGee.  Can  88. 

Worker.  Can  88 

Worker.  One  thou.sand  four  hundred 
seventy-seven  grams  . . . 

GooGiN.  If  you're  using  balances,  then 
there  are  limits  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
weights  and  the  corrections  and  the  things 
like  absorbtions  of  moisture  on  your  ma- 
terials make  It  most  dllBcult  to  weigh. 

Narrator.  But  they  have  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  The  stakes  are  too  high.  And  the 
difficulties    don't    end    with    simple    weight 


measurements.  This  worker's  got  a  con- 
taminated glove;  a  cowiter  tells  him  to  get 
rid  of  it.  But  along  with  the  glove  goes  a  trace 
of  plutonium.  Bags  of  waste  are  generated  all 
the  time  so  the  plutonium  must  be  counted. 
GooGiN.  If  you're  doing  radiological  count- 
ing, then  statistics  of  the  counting  system 
are  a  finite  limit.  The  longer  you  coimt  the 
better  but  you  can't  count  forever.  And  all 
of  this  data  has  to  be  put  together  to  bal- 
ance, to  try  to  balance,  how  much  you  have 
versus  how  much  you  have  put  in  and  taken 
out  and  still  have  to  get  a  balanced  system 
so  you  can  tell  where  things  are  and  what's 
happened  to  them. 

Narrator.  Every  two  months  they're  re- 
quired to  produce  a  full  Inventory  of  the 
plutonium  they've  handled.  Now  all  those 
measurement  inaccuracies  have  to  be  com- 
bined into  an  overall  error.  It's  shown  by 
the  letters  LE,  limit  of  error,  on  the  inven- 
tory. The  result  is  a  MUF — material  unac- 
counted for.  Filming  the  actual  figures  was 
not  permitted,  but  a  MUF  of  at  least  one 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  processed 
plutonium  is  unavoidable. 

GooGw.  One  percent  of  Inve.utory  in  a 
plant  of  the  present  Is  barely  good  enough. 
In  a  plant  of  the  future  where  there's  much 
larger  amounts  of  material,  you  have  lost 
several  critical  masses  In  a  month  and  in 
that  time  a  skillful  person  can  have  his  proj- 
ect finished.  So  that  a  percent  accuracy  in  a 
month  or  two's  time  is  Just  not  good  enough. 
Narrator.  At  Kerr-McGee  one  percent  ©very 
two  months  means  about  two  pounds  miss- 
ing. In  a  year  twelve  pounds,  about  enough 
for  one  bomb,  undetectably  gone.  But 
throughout  the  Industry  there's  going  to  be 
a  further  problem.  John  Googin  explains. 

GoociN.  Somebody  might  be  removing 
materials  In  a  very  subtle  way  and  take  per- 
haps months  or  years  to  do  It.  Therefore 
you  have  to  have  on  a  longer  time  scale 
very  accurate  measurements  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  so  you  can  detect  the  small  diversion 
on  a  continuing  basis.  And  of  course  this  is 
the  one  which  is  the  most  difiScult  to  detect 
and  is  most  easily  covered  up  by  a  skillful 
operator.  An  instrument  technician  could  in 
fact  alter  the  Instruments  themselves  so 
that  they  record  uniformly  the  wrong  an- 
swer. So  tlie  given  very  sophisticated  people 
m  the  system,  they  can  cause  almost  complete 
havoc  if  they  really  so  desired. 

Narrator.  At  Los  Alamos,  possible  havoc 
in  the  industry  seems  remote.  But  the  meas- 
urement problem  has  concerned  one  scien- 
tist who  lives  here.  Bob  Keepln. 

Keepin.  This  Jungle  of  pipes  and  tanks 
and  vats  and  valves  does  not  lend  itself  to 
easy  measurement  because  It's  quite  a  hodge 
podge.  Might  say  also  that  fissionable  mate- 
rials can  be  in  different  chemical  form,  oxide, 
nitrates,  carbides;  tliey  can  be  In  different 
physical  forms.  In  lumps  and  chunks,  mixed 
in  with  sad,  or  floor  sweepings  or  .  .  .  there 
is  a  category  that's  technically  known  as 
GKW.  That  stands  for  God  Knows  What  .  .  . 
and  it  has  to  do  with  Just  the  unknown 
matrix  In  which  material  can  be  found. 
You've  got  everything  from  rubber  gloves 
to  Kimwipes  and,  as  I  said,  sweepings.  And 
so  this  Just  adds  to  the  problem  of  measure- 
ment. 

Neu-rator.  This  is  a  sealed  can  of  industrial 
plutonium  waste,  maybe  even  GKW,  received 
by  Keepln's  research  group  at  Los  Alamos. 
They're  using  an  experimental  machine  to 
measure,  very  accurately,  the  plutonium  con- 
tent. The  factory  measurement  claUns  there 
aie  122  grams  of  plutonium  Inside.  Keepin 
alms  to  develop  a  range  of  machines,  linked 
to  a  central  computer,  which  could  keep  ac- 
curate accounts  of  nuclear  materials  through 
out  a  factory.  The  result  of  the  analysis:  162 
grams.  The  factory  was  30%  wrong.  Could 
a  computerized  system  be  the  answer? 

GooGiN.  In  fact  the  computer  can  be  a 
hazard  because  sometimes  yovi  really  forget 
what  it's  telling  you  and  how  Its  programmed 


and  somebody  v.-ho  does  know  on  your  crew 
how  it's  programmed  can  make  it  He  to  you 
very  easily. 

Molen.  Your  system  can  only  be  as  good  as 
the  people  that  you  have  working.  In  fact, 
if  you  are  not  able  to  employ  trustworthy 
people,  then  you  can  design  no  system,  no 
physical  mcterials  system  which  can  over- 
ride them  t>ecause  there's  always  some  way 
to  work  around  it.  No  system  In  Itself  Is  ab- 
solute. 

Narrator.  While  inventory  control  might 
never  be  able  to  detect  theft  from  mside 
the  plant,  simply  breaking  In  is  the  most 
obvious  way  for  a  bombmaker  to  get  his  plu- 
tonium. At  Kerr-McGee,  they've  got  all  the 
guards,  fences  and  alarms  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  now  requires.  There's  a 
metal  detector  for  guns.  And  an  explosives 
detector  inside.  The  objective  of  any  break- 
in  would  be  the  vault.  It  contains  over  four 
hundred  pounds  of  plutonium  at  a  time.  The 
whole  sj^tem  Is  designed  to  keep  out  maybe 
one  or  two  thieves.  But  what  size  attack 
should  they  expect 

This  Is  Belfast.  Political  terrorists  work 
In  large,  organized,  well-armed  groups.  The 
Middle  East.  Terrorists  like  to  use  bombs. 
They  aim  to  disrupt.  They  don't  mind  who 
gets  In  the  way. 

Tiie  SLA  in  Los  Angeles.  Dozens  of  police 
were  needed  to  hold  down  Just  sLt  opponents. 

Anywhere  a  terrorist  group  has  chosen 
to  operate,  the  Munich  Olympics,  for  In- 
stance, tremendous  opposing  forces  have  had 
to  be  brought  in.  They're  not  the  slightest 
bit  distiu-bed  by  casualties,  and  at  Munich 
they  penetrated  with  ease  a  conventional 
security  screen  enclosing  the  OljTnplc  Vil- 
lage. They  are  a  new  force  to  appear  In  the 
world.  And  their  appearance  was  noted  with 
alarm  back  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  where 
Bill  Sargent  Is  Director  of  Security. 

Bill  Sargent.  This  old  guard  tower  brings 
back  some  interesting  memories.  If  It  wasn't 
actually  fixed  in  the  ground  we  might  even 
recall  It  to  active  duty.  Now  it  wasn't  here 
during  World  War  n  because  hi  World  War 
II  we  were  concerned  about  espionsige  so  our 
physical  security  program  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  Information,  not  to  re- 
pell  some  attacker  or  Invader.  But  following 
World  War  II  when  the  world  knew  that  we 
had  a  nuclear  weapon,  we  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility that  someone  would  try  to  sabotage 
our  plants.  The  protection  had  to  be  against 
some  attacker  from  a  foreign  power  and 
that's  why  we  had  this  kind  of  structure.  It 
has  bullet  proof  glass,  steel  plate  through 
which  the  guard  could  fire.  There's  even  a 
mount  here  in  which  we  could  place  a  ma- 
chine gun.  The  structure's  reinforced  con- 
crete. It  had  a  search  light  on  the  roof.  It 
could  be  turned  by  the  guard.  This  Is  really 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we're  thinking  about 
again  today.  We  have  seen  that  terrorists 
are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  ac- 
complish their  objectives.  So  today  we  are 
concerned  in  a  sense  as  we  were  25  years  ago 
with  someone  who  might  try  to  invade  or 
attack  our  facilities  and  steal  .  .  .  di\ert 
special  nuclear  materials  for  some  evil  pur- 
pose, that  purpose  to  influence  events,  to 
suit  themselves. 

Oak  Ridge  Guard.  Commence  fire! 
Narrator.  Would  Bill  Sargent's  guards, 
armed  with  pistols,  be  enough  to  stop  a  ter- 
rorist attack  on  this  government  weapons 
factory?  He's  done  as  much  as  his  budget 
win  allow  to  strengthen  ihe  defenses,  but  it 
hasn't  been  much. 

Bill  Sargent.  We've  taken  steps  to  en- 
hance the  protection  of  this  room  In  llaht 
of  the  Increased  threat.  This  Is  a  very  Iin- 
portant  room.  We  call  It  our  security  opera- 
tions center.  It  possesses  security  communi- 
cations facilities  with  all  of  the  security  ele- 
ments and  all  of  the  law  enforcement  ele- 
ments In  this  area.  Some  of  the  things  we've 
done  Is  to  Install  bulletproof  glass  In  the 
room,  put  hea\7   steel  plate  on   the  door. 
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We've  also  put  television  monitors  to  assist 
the  o£Bcer  In  his  controls  from  this  point. 
Narrator.  It  might  not  be  enough  to  stop 
a  strong  attack.  What  else  would  he  like  to 
do? 

Bill  Sargent.  I'd  like  to  see  some  addi- 
tional guards  at  our  plants  and  I'd  like  to 
see  them  assisted  by  some  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated alarms  that  are  available  today, 
that  would  give  them  a  chance  to  be  fore- 
warned of  any  attack  on  them.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  the  guards  equipped  with  the 
latest  type  of  military  ordinance.  Id  like  to 
see  them  have  available  some  kind  of  hard- 
ened facility  protection  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  guard  towers  that  would  enhance 
our  ability  to  combat  any  people  who  are 
trying  to  enter  the  plant  Illegally  to  divert 
special  nuclear  material. 

Narrator.  If  the  defenses  are  not  adequate 
at  this  government  factory,  what  are  they 
like  In  the  civilian  power  industry?  Security 
at  the  new  Allied  General  pUitonium  plant 
is  described  by  Gary  Molen. 

Gary  Molen.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to, 
nor  do  we  plan  to  be  in  a  position  to  actually 
prevent  or  try  to  stop  a  significant  armed 
attack.  It's  not  in  the  requirements  now  and 
private  industry  is  not  in  a  position  where 
they  are  willing  to  take  on  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Narrator.  Gary  Molen  defined  a  significant 
armed  attack  as  anything  above  two  or  three 
people.  What  size  attack  would  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  expect? 

General  Giller.  One  feels  that  something 
in  the  order  of  ten  to  twelve  actual  attack- 
ers is  probably  the  maximum  threat  that 
would  be  credible  in  the  United  States. 

Gary  Molen.  The  system  that  we've  de- 
signed would  probably  not  prevent  them 
from  entering.  We  would  certainly  deter 
them,  we  would  detect  them.  And  we  have  a 
communications  systems  available  to  us  as 
part  of  our  overall  security  system  to  enable 
us  to  call  for  reinforcements. 

Narrator.  Security  here  will  depend  on 
reinforcement.  But  only  four  policemen  are 
stationed  nearby.  And  when  asked,  South 
Carolina  State  Police  revealed  they  would 
need  forty-five  minutes  to  assemble"  a  large 
force. 

Kerr-McGee's  plutonium  fuel  factory 
depends  on  the  same  reinforcement  system. 
A  maximum  of  thirteen  police  are  within 
ten  minutes.  Large-scale  reinforcements, 
fifty  minutes.  Does  General  Giller  think  the 
situation  Is  satisfactory? 

General  Giller.  What  remains  to  be  done 
yet  Is  to  Increase  the  amoiuit  of  physical 
security  that  we  perhaps  employ  in  what  we 
call  fixed  sites.  A  manufacturing  plant  or  In 
the  weapons  case,  perhaps  one  of  our 
assembly  plants  where  there  would  be  a 
question  of  more  of  the  same.  More  guards, 
maybe  some  armored  vehicles  would  be  made 
available  to  them  that  we  don't  have  at  the 
moment.  And  this  will  take  vis  into  the 
years  ahead  in  a  way  that  if.-,  a  little  hard 
to  foresee  now. 

Narrator.  So  plutonium  at  fixed  sites 
might  not  be  secure  against  terrorist  attack, 
and  plutonium  inside  the  factory  cannot 
yet  be  accurately  accounted  for.  And  what 
about  the  plutonium  that  has  to  be  trans- 
ported? ThiJB  shipment  is  travelling  in  the 
approved  AEC  manner  by  commercial 
armored  car,  the  same  type  that's  used  to 
carr>-  money.  There's  enough  plutonium  In 
the  drums  for  two  or  three  bombs.  The  latest 
AEC  regvUations  specify  a  chase  car  with 
two  armed  guards.  Most  civilian  nuclear 
tran.sport  Is  arranged  by  one  W.nshlngton 
shipping  agent,  Sam  Edlow. 

Sam  Edlow.  Well,  I  think  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  from  a  point  of  view  of  security 
when  nuclear  materials  are  in  the  trans- 
portation cycle,  they  are  most  susceptible  to 
diversion.  You  have  two  possibilities.  The 
possibUity  of  pilferage  and  a  possibility  of 
overt     highjacking.     Everybody     in     trans- 


portation agrees  that  pilferage   is  not  the 
problem.  Its  overt  highjacking. 

Narrator.  Four  armored  cars,  carrying 
money,  were  highjacked  last  year  in  the 
United  States. 

Security  Guard.  Tills  is  unit  95  celling  .  . . 

Narrator.  To  give  warning  of  a  highjack, 
the  AEC  requires  communication  back  to 
ba.se  every  two  hours. 

Security  Gu.«d.  Please  place  a  collect  call 
to  area  code  202-833-8237  .  . . 

Narrator.  Tlie  system,  xislng  conventional 
radio -telephone,  is  cumbersome  and  unreli- 
able. 

Dave.  This  Duve  ...  go  ahead  .  .  . 

Security  Guard.  This  is  our  position  105 
reporting  a  ten  twenty  of  Charlie  plus 
15  miles. 

Dave.  Ten  four,  your  next  call  will  be 
due  at  14:30  .  . . 

Narrator.  Sometimes  even  the  radio-tele- 
phone can't  be  used. 

Sam  Edlow.  I  would  say  that  anything 
that  we  can  do  to  improve  it,  we  need.  The 
present  system  that  we're  ushig,  we  run  Into 
blackout  areas  due  to  terrain.  It's  basically 
a  matter  of  terrain.  On  most  of  our  runs  we 
have  a  few  blackout  areas  where  our  vehicles 
must  use  land  lines  to  be  in  touch  with  us 
on  a  regular  scheduled  basis. 

Narrator.  Highjacked  In  a  blackout  area, 
it  could  be  hours  before  the  alarm  went  out. 
Nobody  disputes  the  fact  that  nuclear  trans- 
port is  insecure.  An  eventual  solution  is  now 
being  worked  out,  using  first  this  truck, 
designed  originally  for  weapons  shipment. 
It's  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  people  from 
getting  inside  for  several  hours.  Exactly  how 
Is  secret.  A  second  element  Is  inside  this 
camper.  It  contains  a  new  communications 
system  designed  to  work  anywhere,  anytime. 
Using  a  series  of  prearranged  codes,  you  can 
send  out  up  to  a  himdred  messages.  Picked 
up  by  one  of  five  ground  stations  across  the 
country,  the  message  is  relayed  to  a  control 
center.  Truck  Identification  and  position  are 
sent  automatically.  It's  the  same  as  the 
fixed  site  theory:  delay  the  attack  and  call 
for  reinforcements  ...  if  they're  available. 

Ted  Taylor.  I  think  it  has  yet  to  be  seen 
to  what  extent  the  communications  sys- 
tems between  the  vehicles  that  are  carry- 
ing these  maierLils  and  law  enforcement 
force.s  and  perhaps  military  forces  will  be, 
to  see  to  it  that  if  a  theft  is  delayed  as  these 
specially  designed  veliicles  are  designed  to 
do.  sufficient  strength,  armed  strength 
appears  in  time  to  keep  the  material  from 
disappearing  from  view. 

Narrator.  What  does  Ted  Taylor  think  of 
the  overall  response  since  he  first  revealed 
his  fears  about  homemade  atom  bombs? 

Ted  Taylor.  As  of  today,  I  think  we  still 
have  a  quite  significant  distance  to  go  in  this 
country  to  protect  the  materials  so  that  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  a  well  planned 
criminal  effort  to  steal  the  material  while 
it's  being  transported  or  at  fixed  sites  is 
not  successful. 

Narrator.  And  that,  unfortunately,  is  good 
news  for  terrorists,  because  the  piutonium 
sectnity  developed  in  the  United  States  Is 
probably  the  most  advanced  in  the  world 

Jan  Prawitz.  If  stealing  plutonium  Is  easier 
In  one  country  than  in  another,  the  meas- 
ures undertaken  by  the  second  country  will 
be  worthless  because  the  terrorists  can  go  to 
the  first  country  and  steal  the  plutonium 
and  threaten  the  second  country  anyway. 

Narrator.  This  is  Vienna,  the  headquarters 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
which  now  faces  the  Incredible  task  of  keep- 
ing track  of  the  world's  growing  mountain 
of  plutonium.  They  nm  a  materials  account- 
ing system  in  the  same  way  as  the  United 
Stales.  Ted  Taylor's  estimate  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  plutonium  ac- 
cunuilated  worldwide  by  1980  gives  an  idea 
of  their  difficulties.  That's  enough  for  ten 
thousand  homemade  bomb?. 

They    rely    very    much    on    materials    ac- 


counts provided  by  Individual  countries;  this 
one's  from  Japan.  But  there  are  often  lone 
time  delays,  and  measurement  errors  and 
materials  unaccounted  for  are  as  unavoid- 
able as  in  the  United  States. 

To  back  up  the  reports,  the  Agency  runs 
a  series  of  inspections.  This  Is  a  Swiss  reac- 
tor being  visited  by  an  Inspector  to  monitor 
fuel  reloading.  A  country  might  be  divert- 
ing its  own  spent-fuel,  reprocessing  la  se- 
cret, then  making  bombs  witli  the  plu- 
tonium. As  the  fuel  bundles  are  removed 
from  the  reactor  core,  the  inspector  keeps 
count.  It's  large-scale  national  diversion  that 
the  Agency  hopes  to  detect.  Catching  a  fac- 
tory plutonium  thief  is  still  up  to  the  In- 
dividual country. 

B;i,-k  in  Vienna,  the  IAEA  Inspector-Gen- 
eral. Dr.  Romotsch,  was  asked  what  he  would 
do  if  he  did  find  a  large-scale  diversion. 

Rometsch.  When  we  have  the  proof  there 
Is  a  foreseen  way  of  giving  the  message  fur- 
ther, I  report  to  the  Director  General  of  this 
organization.  He  rep>orts  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  might  order  additional  Investigation 
or  If  the  case  Is  crystal  clear,  would  report 
to  the  Security  Cottncil  of  the  United 
Nations 

Narrator.  So  at  least  the  world  would 
know  about  it,  but  sixice  It  hasn't  happened 
yet,  nobody  can  say  whether  the  Security 
Council  could  take  any  effective  action 
Agency  membership  and  Inspections  come 
automatically  with  signature  of  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Most  countries  oi 
the  world  have  signed.  But  a  few  haven't. 

A  Canadian  reactor  supplied  with  no  ef- 
fective restrictions  provided  India  with  the 
plutonium  she  exploded  last  year.  This  is  tlie 
only  photograph  so  far  released,  but  the  ex- 
plosion may  have  looked  like  this,  an  Ameri- 
can Plowshare  shot. 

The  Indian  Government  claims  its  explo- 
sion was  for  peaceful  exploitation  of  mineral 
deposits.  They  could  have  bought  the  tech- 
nology direct  from  the  United  States  or  Rus- 
sia, but  chose  not  to. 

The  Israelis,  as  well,  haven't  signed  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  Their  plutonium 
is  produced  with  a  French  supplied  reactor 
In  the  Negev  desert.  Eight  other  countries 
have  not  signed  the  treaty.  Preventing  na- 
tional nuclear  proliferation  Is  now  prac- 
tically impossible.  Should  the  Agency  Instead 
turn  its  attention  to  worldwide  plutonium 
security? 

Jan  Prawitz.  I  think  that  the  interna- 
tional agreement  on  physical  security  of  fis- 
sionable materials  Is  essential  for  the  future. 
Otherwise  one  has  to  rethink  about  the  whole 
nuclear  power  industry. 

N.\rrator.  An  attempt  at  agreement  was 
made.  This  booklet  of  security  advice  was 
prepared  by  an  Agency  committee,  but  agree- 
ment among  the  members  to  even  call  It  an 
IAEA  publication  could  not  be  reached. 

Rometsch.  If  you  look  at  the  overall  situa- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  fact  that  the 
agency  has  one  hundred  and  five  member 
slates,  the  probability  Is  not  very  lilgh  that 
there  Is  such  a  degree  of  consensus  between 
them  that  the  agency  has  more  than  the 
character  of  the  secretariat  of  these  one 
hiuidred  five 

Ted  Taylor.  I  think  there's  a  very  good 
chance  that  certainly  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury nuclear  violence  quite  possibly  not  In- 
volving national  military  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives w-ill  have  reached  the  stage  that 
most  of  us  would  consider  Intolerable. 

Jan  Prawitz.  In  most  countries  people  will 
think  that  if  terrorists  are  gong  to  get 
atomic  bombs  because  of  the  grow-up  of  the 
nuclear  power  Industry,  we  would  better 
scrap  the  power  Industry. 

Narrator.  In  the  United  States  reactor  ac- 
cidents are  seen  as  the  major  potential  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  power.  It's  one  reason- Indus- 
try opponents  have  demanded  a  shutdown. . . 

Environmentalist  Film.  100,000  Injured, 
50.000  dead.  Tli^t's  what  could  resiUt  from 
a  .serious  accident  at  just  one  small  nuclear 
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power  plant  according  to  an  atomic  energy 
commission  report.  It  all  adds  tip  to  tbl«. 
•  Nuclear  power  Is  a  terrible  way  to  go. 

Narration.  Now  plutonium  and  bombs  Is  a 
new  reason. 

Environmentalist  Film.  The  more  nuclear 
power  plants  we  build,  the  more  plutonium 
we  have  to  worry  about.  An  accident  could 
be  a  disaster.  God  Bless  Tou,  America. 

Dr.  John  Gofman.  The  demand  by  society 
to  see  that  atom  bombs  don't  get  into  every- 
l)ody's  hands  is  going  to  be  an  almost  hyster- 
ical demand  and  the  response  to  such  hyster- 
ical demands  that  we  must  protect  our  lines 
of  plutonium  shipment,  our  factories,  means 
that  everyone  involved  in  that  entire  chain 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  security  eval- 
uation and  surveillance  because  everyone  Is 
a  possibUity. 

Nader.  There's  going  to  have  to  be  ex- 
tensive personnel  security  checks  and  classi- 
fications reminiscent  of  the  fifties  In  our 
country.  There's  going  to  be  private  dossiers 
built  up  about  people  filled  with  answers 
to  questions  such  as  what  magazines  have 
you  read  and  who  did  you  associate  with  that 
was  considered  radical  or  unstable. 

Gofman.  And  If  you  have  the  largest  In- 
dustry, the  largest  single  Industry  in  your 
land  subject  to  this  sort  of  security,  that 
means  the  largest  fraction  of  the  workers  In 
your  country  are  subject  to  this  sort  of 
security  and  this  means  a  garrison  state. 

Narrator.  A  garrison  state,  possibly.  What's 
certain  Is  that  the  type  of  information  now 
available  to  the  public  will  have  to  be  cut 
back. 

This  Is  the  AEC's  public  reading  room  In 
Washington.  It's  the  first  place  a  bomb- 
designer  would  visit  when  he  was  planning 
his  plutonium  theft. 

Dialogue.  HI.  Can  I  have  these  files  please? 
Just  a  moment  .  .  . 

Narrator.  On  file  and  freely  available  are 
the  plans  of  every  civilian  nuclear  Installa- 
tion in  the  country. 

Dialogue.  Thanks.  This  wUl  keep  me  busy 
for  awhile.  .  .  .  thank  you. 

Narrator.  These  are  the  plans,  for  example, 
of  Kerr-McGee's  plutonium  fuel  factory.  You 
can  examine  the  layout  of  the  security 
fences,  and  locate  the  plutonium  plant.  In- 
side the  plant,  you  can  find  out  where  the 
vault  Is,  and  the  design  of  Its  door.  Ralph 
Nader's  attitude  to  the  Industry  Is  clear. 
Nader.  It's  technological  Insanity  run 
amuck.  It's  economic  disaster.  It's  a  vast 
invasion  of  privacy,  it's  the  intrusion  of 
the  national  security  state  Into  most  areas 
of  the  country  where  people  live.  For  what? 
Nuclear  Ads.  You're  turning  on  more  elec- 
tricity than  ever  before.  Your  demand  for 
electricity  doubles  every  ten  years.  Doubles. 
At  BSG&G  we're  meeting  the  Increasing 
energy  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow  with 
modern,  dependable  nuclear  power  plants 
Clean,  reliable  nuclear  power. 

A  nuclear  generating  plant  Is  as  harmless 
»s  a  .  .  .  harmless  as  a  chocolate  factory.  A 
lot  more  nuclear  power  Is  needed.  Nuclear 
power.  The  power  to  keep  America  turnine 
on. 

Taylor.  If  we,  for  example,  decided  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  stop  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment in  this  country,  the  United  States, 
the  pressures  that  would  continue  In  a  coun- 
ty like  Japan  that  has  no  Indigenous  sources 
Of  fossil  fuels  to  continue  whatever  we  do 
would  continue  to  be  very  big.  I  think  It's 
really  whistling  In  the  wind  to  call  for  an 
international  moratorium  on  all  nuclear 
power  development,  or  a  halt  on  nuclear 
power  development.  I  think  Its  just  com- 
pletely unrealistic.  I  don't  think  It  will  hap- 
pen. '^ 

Narrator.  Which  Is  why  he  raised  the  idea 
or  simple  atom  bombs  In  the  first  place,  and 
«  ny  some  began  to  listen. 

Kkpin.  And  I  don't  know  if  I'm  influenced 
oy  the  publicity  that  we've  seen  this  past 
.i!f  ■  ^^'■^"Ps  I  am.  But  I  guess  I  would  con- 
«aer  the  nuclear  blackmaU  threat  perhaps 


a  little  bit  more  realistic,  probable  than 
previously,  when  I  stop  to  think  that  nuclear 
power  plant  accidents  have  to  do  with  the 
malfunctionlngs  of  machines  and,  let's  face 
It,  nuclear  blackmail  and  clandestine  weap- 
on manufacture  and  terrorism  has  to  do 
with  the  malfunctioning  of  men. 

GooGiN.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  dam- 
age that  can  be  done.  Nuclear  weapons  Is 
something  I  understand  and  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  have  one  who's  not  knowledgeable 
himself  of  what  he's  going  to  be  able  to  do. 
No  reckless  person  should  have  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

Ted  Taylor.  We've  got  a  very  few  years  to 
get  this  problem  under  International  control. 
If  we  don't  do  much  more  than  we're  doing 
today  or  even  planning  to  do  today,  within 
the  next  five  or  six  years  I  think  there's 
a  very  good  chance  the  problem  will  be 
permanently  out  of  control.  The  reason  for 
that  Is  that  there  will  have  been  so  much 
material  accumulated  throughout  the  world 
that  to  try  to  put  it  under  heavy  safeguards 
at  that  point  may  be  like  trying  to  do  a 
roundup  of  cattle  that  have  left  the  barn 
and  have  gone  out  Into  the  wUds  and  are 
essentially  lost.  In  other  words  there  may 
have  been  material  diverted  or  stolen  before 
an  effective  system  was  set  up.  In  which  case 
It's  gone. 

In  order  not  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  the 
student  bomb  designer,  his  part  was  por- 
trayed by  an  actor.  However,  both  his 
opinions  and  the  design  process  shown  were 
accurate  representations  of  real  events. 
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STATE  OF  ARIZONA  MEMORIAL 
URGING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  LOCATED 
IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona  recently 
adopted  a  memorial  urging  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Arizona. 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Senate  Memo- 
rial 1002  be  printed  in  full  In  the  Recorb. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  1002 
A  memorial  urging  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  a  national  cemetery  in 
Arizona 

To  the  President  arid  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

The  State  of  Arizona's  one  hundred  seventy 
available  National  Cemetery  burial  spaces  are 
totally  Inadequate  to  handle  the  potential 
demand  of  the  more  than  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  veterans  residing  in  the  state. 

A  deceased  veteran  who  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  burled  In  a  National  Cemetery 
must  be  transported  to  another  state  for 
burial  thereby  causing  great  hardships  for 
his  survivors. 

Veterans  organizations  within  the  State 
of  Arizona  have  some  six  hundred  forty  acres 
of  land  In  central  Arizona  avaUable,  without 
cost,  for  utilization  as  a  National  Cemetery 
and  Memorial  Park. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Veterans'  Administration  give 
Its  most  earnest  consideration  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Cemetery  In  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  speculation  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  regarding  the  future  regu- 
lation of  air  pollution  from  automobiles. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  will  examine  the  question  in 
some  detail  this  year  as  a  part  of  an  over- 
all review  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  order  to  place  this  issue  in  perspec- 
tive. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  auto  emissions  from  the  March 
7  issue  of  Science  magazine. 

The  article  notes  that — 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  fashioned  with  pub- 
lic health  and  environmental  protection  as 
the  prime  considerations  and  notes  that 
fuel  economy  has  taken  on  almost  equal 
Importance. 

These  issues  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion in  hearings  which  begin  on  March  19 
of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Science  magazine.  Mar.  7,  19751 
Auro  Emissions:  EPA  Decision  Due  on  An- 
other Cleanup  Delay 
tBy  Constance  Holden) 

On  3  March  Russell  Train,  administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA) ,  wlU  announce  his  decision  on  whether 
to  grant  auto  makers  an  additional  1-year 
suspension,  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970, 
of  emissions  standards  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  for  the  1977  model  year.  He  will  also  be 
making  long-term  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress that  could  affect  the  rate  at  which 
cleanup  efforts  proceed,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  technology  that  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem. 

EPA  officials  say  this  may  be  the  toughest 
set  of  decisions  the  agency  has  yet  con- 
fronted. In  the  past,  says  one,  the  attitude 
has  been,  "If  the  technology  Is  there  you  go 
ahead"  with  enforcing  the  law.  But  now,  with 
the  economy  In  shambles  and  fuel  prices  go- 
ing out  of  sight,  the  name  of  the  game  more 
than  ever  is  trade  offs.  Public  health  and  en- 
vironmental needs  must  be  weighed  against 
fuel  economy  (mileage  per  gallon)  goals,  ris- 
ing car  prices,  and  the  need  to  keep  the  auto 
Industry — which  contributes  16  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product — financially  via- 
ble. 

The  Clear  Air  Act  originally  mandated  that 
regulated  emissions  from  automobiles  be  re- 
duced by  90  percent  from  1970  levels  by  1975. 
This  amounts  to  a  goal  of  0.41  gram  of 
hydrocarbons  (HC)  per  mile.  3.4  grams  of 
carbon  monoxide  (CO),  and  0.4  gram  of  ox- 
ides of  nitrogen  (NOx) .  Since  then,  manufac- 
turers have  twice  been  granted  reprieves.  Cur- 
rently, the  law  says  the  CO  and  HC  standards 
must  be  met  by  1977  and  the  NOx  standard 
by  1978  (Table  1).  Train  must  decide,  taking 
available  technology  and  the  public  welfare 
Into  account,  whether  to  give  auto  makers 
until  1978  to  get  their  CO  and  HC  emissions 
Into  line. 

TABLE    1      CURRENT    AND    PROJECTED    AUTO    EMISSION 
STANDARDS  (GRAMS  PER  MILE) 


Standard 


Hydra- 

urbons 


Carbon        Oxides 
mon-  of 

oxide      nitrogen 


Inteiim  19-state  standards 

for  197S  and  1976 1.5  is.o  3  1 

California  inteiim  standards..  .9  9.0  20 
President's  recommendation 

for  1977  to  1981 -.^^i  .9  9  0  3.1 

Statutory  1977  standards .41  3.4  2.0 

Statutory  1978  standards .41  3.4  .4 
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EPA  research,  backed  by  studies  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  leave  little  doubt 
that  achievement  of  statutory  emission 
standards  is  technically  feasible.  The  pub- 
lic welfare  question  is  trickier — auto  makers 
claim  that  the  cost^  to  both  the  Industry 
and  the  car-buying  public  would  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  marginally  cleaner  air  in  1977. 
(The  Introduction  of  catalytic  converters  in 
1975  models  to  bring  emissions  down  to  the 
interim  1975  and  1976  standards  has  achieved 
83  percent  of  the  final  goal.)  Manufacturers 
claim  that  more  advanced  and  costly  emis- 
sion control  devices  needed  for  the  1977  and 
1978  standards  are  the  last  thing  the  coun- 
try needs  to  get  Detroit  moving  again;  that 
they  win  have  to  stop  production  of  some 
model  lines,  which  will  add  to  unemploy- 
ment; and  that  they  need  more  time  to  per- 
fect various  techniques  for  improving  mile- 
age and  cleanline.ss  and  for  developing  work- 
able alternatives  to  and  refinements  of  the 
Internal  combustion  engine. 

These  argfuments  were  advanced  by  indus- 
try during  several  weeks  of  hearings  EPA 
•  held  to  consider  the  suspension  request.  Auto 
manufacturers  also  used  the  hearings  as  a 
forum  to  push  for  what  they  really  want, 
which  is  a  5-year  freeze,  starting  in  1977,  on 
emission  standards  as  they  now  apply.  Since 
the  iiltimate  cleanup  standards  have  already 
been  pushed  back  from  1975  to  1978.  amend- 
ment of  the  law  to  conform  with  industry's 
desires  would  amount  to  a  7-year  rollback 
of  the  original  deadlines. 

President  Ford,  with  the  apparent  pre- 
maturity that  has  marked  some  of  his  other 
actions.  In  January  offered  auto  makers  a 
compromise  deal.  In  return  for  a  pledge  to 
Improve  fuel  economy  by  40  percent  between 
1974  and  1980,  he  suggested  a  5-year  freeze 
(1977  to  1981)  at  the  eml.ssion  levels  for  HC 
and  CO  now  mandated  in  California.  These 
are  tighter  than  those  prescribed  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation  but  not  as  tight  as  the 
statutory  levels.  He  recommended  that  the 
NOr  standard  be  allowed  to  stay  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  3.1  grams  per  mile  (the  Cali- 
fornia standard  is  2).  Train,  also  somewhat 
prematurely,  e.xpressed  sympathy  with  the 
Ford  idea,  as  did  auto  makers. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  make  the  sub- 
sequent siispension  hearings  somewhat  re- 
dundant. Most  observers  assume  the  suspen- 
sion request  will  be  granted,  but  the  hearings 
may  Influence  the  longer-term  recommenda- 
tions Train  makes  to  Congress.  A  1-year 
suspension  U  no  big  deal  in  itself  because  it 
would  not  affect  standards  presently  appli- 
cable for  1978;  however,  it  could  cause  legis- 
lators to  be  more  sympathetic  to  pressures  to 
loosen  up  the  Clean  Air  Act.  particularly  if 
Train  decides  to  push  the  presidential  recom- 
mendations. 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Maine),  chair- 
man of  the  air  and  water  pollution  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  is  said  to  be  \inlikely  to  favor  giving 
Detroit  any  more  leeway.  But  if  EPA  faUs  to 
urge  holding  the  line  on  the  statutory  stand- 
ards. Congress  might  well  succumb  to  the 
arguments  coming  out  of  Detroit, 

What  Detroit  says  sometimes  needs  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  In  1973,  for  ex- 
ample. General  Motors  said  that  installation 
of  oxidation  catalysts  In  their  1975  models 
was  really  out  of  the  question.  Now  GM  has 
these  catalysts  In  85  percent  of  its  cars  and 
It  loves  them.  Catalysts  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  boon — they  handily  achieve  emission 
reductions  required  by  1975  interim  stand- 
ards, and  the  added  cost  Is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  in  enhanced  fuel  economy  (en- 
gines had  to  be  detuned  to  achieve  emission 
reduction  but  now  they  can  be  tuned  to 
maximum  efficiency  because  the  catalyst 
takes  care  of  the  added  residuum) . 

Now,  however,  auto  makers  are  trying  to 
make  th»  case  that  further  tightening  of 
standards  will  require  much  more  expensive 
catalysts  and  will  impede  further  efforts  to 
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improve  fuel  economy.  This  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  red  herring— EPA  Itself  has  said 
that  there  Is  "no  Inherent  relationship  be- 
tween exhaust-emissions  standards  and  fuel 
economy,"  and  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
vehicle  weight  is  the  greatest  single  factor 
affecting  gas  mileage. 

Presumably,  it  is  the  public  health  and 
environmental  considerations  that  should 
settle  the  matter,  but  there  is  still  very  little 
known  about  the  relationship  between  vari- 
ous levels  of  ambient  air  quality  and  public 
health.  No  one  knows  whether  the  ultimate 
standards  set  for  mobile  source  emissions 
are  really  the  right  ones. 

A  study  by  three  universities — Columbia, 
Maasachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv,  and 
Harvard— paid  for  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  recommended  la.st  fall  that  en- 
forcement of  the  ultimate  standards  be  de- 
layed. The  reasoning  was  that,  otherwise, 
auto  companies  would  be  locked  into  the 
catalyst  as  the  way  to  go  and  would  not  have 
the  resoiu-ces  to  devote  to  alternative  en- 
gines. On  the  other  hand,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  only  way  to  get  auto  makers 
busy  on  new  technology  is  to  make  standards 
mandatory.  Former  EPA  official  Stephen  Mil- 
ler, now  a  freelance  consultant,  says,  "What 
Detroit  Is  saying  is,  'Give  us  time  and  we'll 
come  up  with  a  better  engine,'  but,"  he  adds, 
"they've  been  saying  that  since  the  1950's." 

For  the  next  5  years  at  least,  there  will 
be  no  new  fuel-efficient  clean-burning  en- 
gine available  for  mass  production.  So  it 
looks  as  though  catalysts  will  be  around 
for  a  while. 

There  are  basically  three  kinds  of  cata- 
lysts. The  simplest,  and  the  only  one  now 
In  mass  production,  Is  the  oxidation  cata- 
lyst. This  works  only  to  reduce  emissions  of 
HC  and  CO  by  injection  of  air  which  breaks 
them  down  to  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 
NO.r,  an  entirely  separate  problem,  is  kept 
down  by  means  of  exhaust  gas  recirculation. 
A  more  advanced  model  is  the  dual,  or 
reduction,  catalyst.  This  Is  actually  two  cata- 
lysts, an  oxidation  one  preceded  by  a  cata- 
lyst to  chemically  reduce  the  NOx.  This  is 
said  to  involve  some  fuel  penalty  because 
there  must  be  a  rich  air-fuel  mix  to  make 
the  reduction  component  work  properly. 

The  most  sophisticated  kind  Is  the  three- 
way  catalyst.  This  is  a  single  unit  that  re- 
duces all  three  kinds  of  emissions  when  the 
engine  is  operating  at  the  stoichiometric 
ratio  (optimal  burning  mixture)  of  14.7 
parts  air  to  1  part  fuel.  This  catalyst  requires 
an  oxygen  .sensor  to  ensure  that  there  is  Just 
enough  air  to  allow  oxidation  of  HC  and  CO 
but  not  enough  to  encourage  formation  of 
NO,. 

Currently  occupying  center  stage  in  the 
standards  disputes  are  sulfates  and  NO*.  Sul- 
fates beca'me  a  matter  of  great  concern  In 
1973  (Science,  26  October  1973)  when  It  was 
discovered  that  sulfur  from  gasoline  was  oxi- 
dized by  catalysts  Into  sulfuric  acid.  Sulfur 
dioxide  from  tall  pipes  eventually  turns  Into 
sulfuric  acid  anyway,  but  usually  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  With  catalysts,  it  comes 
straight  out  of  the  tailpipe  in  amounts  up 
to  ten  times  as  great  as  In  cars  not 
equipped  with  catalysts.  Sulfuric  acid  Is  bad 
for  people  with  respiratory  and  lung 
problems. 

For  a  while  some  people  thought  the  oxi- 
dation catalyst  might  turn  out  to  create 
more  evil  than  It  eliminated,  but  now,  ac- 
cording to  an  EPA  researcher  at  Research 
Triangle  Park.  North  Carolina,  its  beginning 
to  look  as  though  the  risks  have  been  over- 
blown. The  data  on  siUfates  are  pretty  am- 
biguous and,  he  says,  "we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface"  on  sulfate  research. 

Recent  results  of  research  on  NO^,  however, 
are  beginning  to  persuade  some  people  that 
the  dangers  of  these  emissions  are  greater 
than  was  previously  thought.  Nitric  acid  Is 
believed  to  be  even  worse  for  the  health  than 
sulfuric  acid,  and  recent  studies  have  im- 


plicated NOf  not  only  In  respiratory  prob- 
lems but  in  such  other  far-flung  disorders  as 
nephritis  and  Increase  In  blood  lipids 

What  EPA  and  Congress  finally  decide 
about  sulfates  and  NOx  will  affect  the  direc- 
tion of  emission  control  technology,  if  an 
emission  standard  is  created  for  sulfates  a 
move  that  is  under  consideration  at  EPA 
this  would  limit  the  use  of  oxidation  cat^ 
alysts  and  force  industry  to  move  to  the 
three-way  catalyst,  the  only  one  that  inhibits 
sulfuric  acid  production.  If  the  tight  NO^ 
standard  of  0.41  Is  enforced,  thev  will  have 
to  jump  to  the  dual  catalyst,  the  only  one 
that  now  promises  to  reduce  NO.,  that  far 

There  is.  of  course,  another  way  out:  dras- 
tic reduction  in  automobile  weight  and  en- 
gine size.  This  would  automatically  reduce 
emissions  and  Improve  mileage.  It  would  also 
permit  introduction  of  the  stratified  charge 
engine,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
suitable  only  for  small  cars.  The  stratified 
charge  engine  was  Invented  in  the  United 
States  and  developed  by  Honda  of  Japan 
This  is  a  lean-burning  engine  (that  Is  one 
using  a  high  air  to  fuel  ratio  that  permits 
oxidation  of  HC  and  CO) ,  and  Honda  says  It 
can  meet  all  the  U.S.  statutory  standards 
right  now.  A  NO,  catalyst  might  be  needed 
which  would  involve  some  fuel  penalty.  But 
there  are  countless  measures  to  offset  that- 
improved  design  to  reduce  aerodynamic  drag 
radial  tires,  better  carburetlon.  electronic  ig- 
nition, fuel  Injection,  and  so  forth. 

Auto  makers  are  busy  developing  these 
measures,  but  they  have  been  having  a  very 
hard  time  thinking  themselves  Into  smaller 
cars.  They  have  long  argued  that  they  make 
big  cars  because  people  want  them.  This  is 
true,  but  It  may  not  be  as  Inalienable  a  right 
as  the  people  in  Detroit  make  It  out  to  be. 
Besides,  they  complain  about  the  costs  and 
Inefficiency  of  catalysts  while  continuing  to 
build  costly  and  frivolous  "options"  such  as 
push-button  windows,  vinyl  roofs,  and  air 
conditioning  into  many  of  their  models. 

ECONOMY    vs.  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  fashioned  with  pub- 
lic health  and  environmental  protection  as 
the  prime  considerations.  Now  that  fuel  econ- 
omy has  taken  on  almost  equal  Importance, 
auto  makers  are  saying  that  one  objective  can 
only  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
As  has  been  Indicated,  many  observers  think 
this  Is  a  phony  argument.  Chief  among  them 
are  officials  Involved  with  environmental  pro- 
tection in  metropolitan  areas.  The  feeling  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearings  by  these  individuals 
was  that  auto  makers  were  getting  the  breaks, 
and  that  cities  would  have  to  pay  the  price 
to  get  ambient  air  standards  within  levels 
prescribed  by  law.  Robert  Low,  head  of  New 
York  City's  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, said  it  looked  to  him  like  a 
"double  standard" — cities  had  to  keep  up 
with  timetables  but  auto  makers  were  being 
permitted  repeated  delays. 

(It  might  be  remarked  here  that  a  precipi- 
tous drop  In  auto  sales  resulting  from  ram- 
pant price  Increases  certainly  wouldn't  do  air 
quality  any  good.  The  turnover  of  vehicles 
now  on  the  road  is  estimated  at  10  percent 
annually,  so  theoretically  it  will  be  a  decade 
before  virtually  all  auto"  emissions  are  con- 
trolled. A  reduction  of  that  percentage  means 
that  Inefficient  fume-belching  models  will 
continue  to  be  operated  long  after  owners 
would  normally  have  turned  them  In.) 

While  EPA  Is  agonizing  over  the  recom- 
mendations It  will  make  to  Congress,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Muskie  subcommittee  ob- 
serves that  Congress  is  pretty  used  to  making 
up  its  own  mind  when  It  comes  to  de- 
cisions affecting  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Con- 
gressional response  to  the  presidential  pro- 
posal, even  if  it  is  endorsed  by  Train,  Is  likely 
to  be  cool.  The  staffer  says  that  even  the 
■Neanderthals"  on  Capitol  HIU  recognize 
that  a  lengthy  freeze  on  emission  standards 
In  exchange  for  a  "pledge"  of  increased  fuel 
economy  is  a  pretty  bad  bargain.  For  one 
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thing,  Detroit  doesn't  have  a  history  of 
doing  such  things  voluntarily;  for  another, 
most  of  the  40  percent  improvement  has 
already  been  effected  in  the  1975  models  and 
evidence  is  that  the  goal — which  would  only 
attain  an  across  the  board  average  of  18.7 
mUes  to  the  gallon — could  be  achieved  with- 
out stalling  any  more  on  standards  enforce- 
ment. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  scheduled  for 
thorough  retuning  and  overhaul  this  year. 
At  present  a  drastic  relaxation  in  the  auto 
emission  standards  seems  unlikely.  The  basic 
purpose  of  the  act  was  and  Is  to  protect  pub- 
lic health.  There  will  be  particular  pressure 
to  raise  the  0.41  No^  standard  but,  according 
to  the  committee  staff  member,  there  Is  not 
as  yet  any  evidence  to  justify  that  action. 
As  for  technological  considerations,  the 
staffer  observes  that  "the  technology-forcing 
aspect  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  a  key  part 
of  it,"  so  if  auto  makers  don't  think  they 
can  achieve  the  standards  they  will  have  to 
make  a  very  strong  case  Indeed. 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  a  1-year  sus- 
pension would  be  a  psychological  one.  Re- 
peated delays  may  just  delay  awareness  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  that  the  private 
automobile  may  not  always  remain  a  symbol 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  that,  with 
the  development  of  mass  transit,  autos  may 
indeed  play  a  smaller  part  in  America's 
future  than  they  do  In  its  present.  Certainly 
Chrysler  Corporation  has  not  picked  up  on 
the  notion.  In  Its  report  announcing  a  stun- 
ning $73.5  million  loss  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1974  it  managed  to  make  a  chipper  conclu- 
sion, to  wit: 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  drivers 
each  year  and  the  development  of  suburban 
areas  that  rely  heavily  on  motor  vehicle 
transportation  will  continue  to  support  the 
long-term  growth  of  the  automobile  mar- 
ket." 


LEGAL  IMPLICATIONS  OP  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT  ON  ABOR- 
TION 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  resumed  its 
extended  hearings  on  the  historic  Su- 
preme Court  abortion  decision  of  1973. 
Because  of  the  religious  and  ethical 
diversity  in  our  society,  I  have  been 
among  those  who  feel  that  the  Court's 
decision  was  a  wise  and  just  one. 

However,  sevei-al  opponents  of  the  de- 
cision have  introduced  resolutions  de- 
signed to  overturn  the  Court's  ruling  by 
amending  the  Constitution.  During  yes- 
terday's hearings,  Harriet  F.  Pilpel,  of 
New  York,  a  prominent  attorney  and  ex- 
pert in  constitutional  law,  presented  an 
excellent  statement  describing  some  of 
the  ramifications  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  Because  of  the  widespread 
Interest  in  the  abortion  issue,  and  the 
need  for  more  informed  discussion  on 
the  legal  implications  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Pilpel's  testimony  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Harriet  P.  Pilpei.  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6,  10,  and  11 

I.  HfTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Harriet  P.  Pilpei.  i  am  a  senior 
partner  in  the  law  Arm  of  Oreenbatun,  Wolff 
&  Ernst  in  New  York  City.  I  am  a  Vice-Chair- 
man of  .the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Our  firm  Is  general  coimsel  to  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  of  America,  Inc.,  Inter- 


national Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
(Western  Hemisphere  Region)  and  Planned 
Parenthood  of  New  York  City,  Inc.  The  firm 
also  represents  many  other  groups,  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  interested  one  way 
or  another  in  preserving  the  basic  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  reproductive  choice. 

The  amendments  under  consideration 
here  today,  S.J.  Res.  6  (Helms),  S.J.  Res.  10 
(Buckley)  and  S.J.  Res.  11  (Buckley) ,  the  so- 
called  "Right  to  Life"  amendments,  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  such  freedom,  and  if  en- 
acted would  have  far  reaching  collateral  con- 
sequences which  woiUd  in  my  opinion  be 
highly  damaging  to  our  whole  legal  system. 
I  have  been  asked  to  address  myself  to  these 
collateral  consequences. 

II.    THE    "RIGHT    TO    LIFE" 

First,  I  want  to  talk  about  a  "right  to 
life"  generally  in  the  context  of  United  States 
law  as  It  has  been  until  now  and  Is  today. 

Nowhere  in  our  Constitution  or  in  any 
amendment  adopted  to  date  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to,  or  guarantee  of  a  "right  to  life" 
for  anyone.  Some  affirmative  rights  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution,  e.g.  a  right  to 
assemble  peaceably,  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  a  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
Jury  and  to  counsel  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  a  right  to  vote. 

But  there  Is  no  guaranteed  "right  to  life" 
for  anyone  born  or  unborn.  All  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  In  this  context  Is  to  forbid 
the  government — federal,  state  and  local — 
from  depriving  any  one  of  life  without  due 
process  of  law.  This  Is  accomplished  by  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  Neither 
Amendment  confers  any  "right  to  life." 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  at  this  stage 
of  our  constitutional  development,  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  so  that  it  would  guar- 
antee a  "right  to  life"  for  all  those  "persons" 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — 
not  Just  for  those  not  yet  born.  Such  a 
"right"  would  at  least  extend  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  biological  physical  lives  of  all 
our  people.  It  would  mean  that  all  of  us 
would  be  assured  at  the  very  least  of  that 
minimum  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  care  which  is  necessary  to  sustain 
the  continued  physical  existence  of  all  of  us. 
Such  a  guaranteed  "right  to  life"  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  a  constitutional 
obligation  on  the  part  of  government  to 
assure  to  each  individual  access  to  these 
life  giving  essentials.  None  of  us  has  such 
a  constitutional  right  now. 

The  Helms  amendment  (S.J.  Res.  6) 
clearly  provides  for  such  a  right:  "every 
human  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  or  any  state  .  .  .  shall  be 
deemed  from  the  moment  of  fertilization  to 
be  a  person  and  entitled  to  the  right  to  life." 
That  must  mean  all  of  us.  Both  Buckley 
amendments  (S.J.  Res.  10  and  S.J.  Res.  11) 
also  refer  specifically  to  a  "right  to  life" 
which  would  apply  to  "all  human  beings, 
including  their  unborn  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development  irre- 
spective of  age,  health,  function  or  condition 
of  dependency."  That  also  applies  to  all  of 
us.  (S.J.  Res.  10)  S.J.  Res.  11  seems  to  confer 
such  a  right  only  on  the  "unborn". 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  adopting  these 
amendments?  Clearly  no  one  can  fully  an- 
swer that  question,  since  history  shows  that 
virtually  every  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution has,  by  virtue  of  years  of  necessary 
Judicial  interpretation,  come  to  mean  some- 
thing more  and  often  quite  different  from 
Its  original  sponsors'  intention.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
after  the  Civil  War  to  protect  blacks  from 
state  action  In  violation  of  their  new  free- 
dom. Yet  the  term  "person"  in  that  Amend- 
ment was  later  defined  to  include  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Amendment  Itself,  used  at  one 
time  to  bar  needed  social  reforms,  more  re- 
cently has  in  effect  become  a  protector  of 
many  of  our  Individual  liberties  but  against 
government  action  only. 


What  Is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  courts 
would  have  to  define  any  newly  guaranteed 
"right  to  life."  The  rash  of  cases  which  have 
followed  the  declaration  of  such  rights  as 
the  right  to  equality  of  treatment  as  far  as 
racial  discrimination  is  concerned,  declared 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Broim  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483 
(1954),  would  be  negligible  compared  to  the 
litigation  which  would  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  contours  of  a  newly  guaranteed 
"right  to  life." 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  such  a  right 
woiUd  at  the  very  least  call  for  affirmative 
government  action  to  assure  every  person  of 
the  basic  necessities  which  are  prerequisites 
to  biological  survival,  i.e.  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  medical  care.  However,  "man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone"  and  it  might  well  be 
argued  that  such  a  "right  to  life"  means 
more  than  just  going  on  living.  Surely  such  a 
right  would  also  entail  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment some  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  life  which  must  be  constitution- 
ally maintained.  Would  not  the  "right  to  life 
be  violated  in  situatioits,  for  example,  where 
chUdren  already  born,  and  adults  for  that 
matter,  are  compelled  by  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  live  in  substandard  housing  where 
they  are  exposed  dally  to  attack  by  such 
vermin  as  rats  which  recent  studies  have 
again  demonstrated  many  Americans,  adults 
and  children  are.  And  what  about  "battered 
babies? "  The  government  would  certainly 
have  to  step  In  and  assure  them  the  mini- 
mum conditions  for  continued  existence. 

Perhaps,  I  repeat,  the  Constitution  should 
guarantee  all  persons  subject  to  United 
States  Jurlfidlction  a  "right  to  Ufe."  But  any 
consideration  of  such  a  proposal  must  take 
into  account  all  Its  ramifications  and  not 
be  limited  only  to  the  rights  of  unl)orn 
"persons"  since  they  would  be  but  a  small 
minority  of  those  affected. 

I  will  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  one  at  a  time. 

ni.    THE    HELMS    AMENDMENT     (S.J.    RES.    6) 

The  Helms  Amendment .  would  create  a 
guaranteed  "right  to  life"  to  which  every  hu- 
man being  from  the  moment  of  fertilization 
would  be  entitled.  The  amendment  provides 
for  no  exceptions.  It  leaves  it  up  to  Congress 
and  the  several  states  to  enforce  the  article 
"by  appropriate  legislation." 

Since  the  proposed  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  abortion,  let  us  first  con- 
sider its  collateral  effects  in  that  area.  The 
Helms  amendment  gives  no  guidance  to  Con- 
gress and  the  several  states  as  to  how  the 
right  to  life  of  the  woman  is  to  be  balanced 
as  against  the  right  to  life  of  the  fetus  where 
those  rights  are  in  coJifUct.  If  it  Is  necessary 
to  destroy  the  fetus  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  what  is  the  doctor  to  do?  As  I 
read  this  proposed  amendment,  it  would  be 
up  to  Congress  and  the  states  to  make  that 
choice,  and  nothing  would  prevent  them 
from  placing  the  life  of  the  fetus  ahead  of 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

But  the  collateral  consequences  with  re- 
spect to  abortion  are  minor  compared  with 
aspects  of  the  problems  which  would  arise 
if  S.J.  Res.  6  were  adopted.  Since  as  stated 
above,  the  proposed  amendment  would  for 
the  first  time  create  a  federally  guaranteed 
"right  to  life",  such  questions  would  have 
to  be  resolved  as:  could  the  federal  govern- 
ment still  draft  men  and  send  them  off  to 
war  where  at  least  some  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly be  killed  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
"right  to  life"?  Would  not  capital  punish- 
ment become  unconstitutional  in  all  cir- 
cumstances? What  would  happen  to  the 
established  self-defense  exception  to  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  our  laws  against  homicide? 

Moreover,  the  amendment  would  give  gov- 
ernment broad  new  powers  far  beyond  those 
presently  accorded  it  by  the  Constitution. 
In  order  to  protect  the  right  to  life  of  all 
"persons",  Congress  and  the  states  would  be 
called  upon  to  enact  far  reaching  legislation 
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providing  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  every  Individual — not  only  as  In  some 
Socialist  cowntriea — "from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave",  but  indeed,  "from  womb  to  tomb." 

IV.    THE    BUCKLEY    AMENDMENT    NO.    1 
(S.J.    RES.     10) 

S.J.  Res.  10  is  more  limited  in  its  scope 
and  indeed  does  not  appear  to  accomplish 
what  apparently  is  its  sponsors'  goal.  Never- 
theless it  too  would  create  chaos  lu  numerous 
area.s  of  law. 

S.J.  Res.  10  provides  that  "with  respect 
to  the  right  to  life,  the  word  'person',  as 
used  In  this  article  and  In  the  fifth  and 
fourteenth  articles  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ,  .  .  applies  to  all  human  be* 
ings.  Including  their  unborn  offspring  at 
every  stage  of  their  biological  development." 
The  amendment  makes  an  exception  for  "an 
emergency  when  a  reasonable  medical  cer- 
tainty exists  that  a  continuation  of  the 
pregnancy  will  cause  the  death  of  the 
mother."  Enforcement  Is  left  to  Congress  and 
the  several  states. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  first  that,  al- 
though this  amendment  does  not  In  so  many 
words  "guarantee"  a  right  to  life,  It  uses  that 
new  term  and  might  well  lead  to  all  of  the 
litigation  and  possible  expansion  of  rights 
discussed  with  respect  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

However,  by  Us  terms  this  amendment 
would  appear  only  to  protect  "persons"  in- 
cluding the  unborn,  against  government 
action.  It  seems  clear  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  It  would  do  nothing  to 
take  away  from  women  and  their  doctors  the 
right  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  abort  a 
fetus.  As  was  stated  by  Professor  Laurence 
Tribe  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  In  previous 
hearings  before  this  Subcommittee,  abortion 
decisions  would  still  be  privately  made  for 
the  amendment  operates  only  against  gov- 
ernment action,  as  do  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  generally.  If  a  legisla- 
tive body  permitted,  but  did  not  cause  the 
death  of  any  fetus.  It  would  not,  under  well 
established  legal  principles,  be  depriving  any 
fetus  of  life  without  due  process  of  law  any 
more  than  such  a  body  would  be  acting  un- 
constitutionally If  it  did  not  conduct  a 
meaningful  war  against  hunger. 

The  amendment  might,  however,  prevent 
such  government  agencies  as  federal,  state 
and  municipal  hospitals  from  permitting 
abortions  on  their  premises,  and  In  that  re- 
spect would  have  the  unfortunate  result  of 
preventing  poor  and  Indigent  women  from 
obtaining  abortions  while  not  interfering 
with  the  ability  of  afBuent  women  to  obtain 
abortions  readily  from  private  doctors, 
clinics  and  hospitals. 

Outside  the  abortion  field,  moreover,  the 
amendment  could  have  widespread  collateral 
consequences.  The  word  "person"  as  used  In 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  and 
presumably  In  all  the  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  to  implement  those  amend- 
ments would  be  broadened  to  Include  the 
unborn.  Also,  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures would  be  empowered  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  unborn  persons  with  confusing  and 
disastrous  effect  upon  our  laws  relating  to 
crimes,  torts  and  medical  malpractice,  all  of 
which  I  will  discuss  later  In  this  testimony. 

V.    THE    BUCKLET    AMENDMENT    NO.    2     (S.J. 
RES.    11) 

I  believe  that  S.J.  Res.  11  would  have  the 
most  serious  collateral  and  detrimental 
effects  on  our  entire  constitutional  system  of 
any  of  the  amendments  proposed.  Like  S.J. 
Res.  10,  S.J.  Res.  11  begins  with  a  provision 
that  "with  respect  to  the  right  to  life,  the 
word  'person',  as  used  In  this  article  and  in 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  .  .  .  spiles  to  all 
human  beings  .  .  .  including  their  unborn 
offspring." 

However,  tmlike  either  of  the  other  two 
proposals,  S.J.  Res.  11  contains  a  proTlskm 


in  Section  2,  that  "no  unborn  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  life  by  any  person"  (except  to 
prevent  the  death  of  a  pregnant  woman). 
(Italic  mine).  Such  s  provision  In  the 
United  States  Constitution  would  involve  a 
totally  new  and  uncharted  application  of  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  which 
presently  apply  only  against  government  ac- 
tion. By  according  a  new  and  special  pro- 
tection against  the  action  of  "any  person" 
to  "unborn  persons  "  as  disttngulsheid  from 
any  born  person,  this  amendment  would  give 
unborn  persons  far  greater  constitutional 
protection  than  Is  now  given  to  any  born 
human  being,  and  for  the  first  time  private 
individuals  as  well  as  government  would  be 
subject  to  the  constitutional  restraints  of 
those  amendments  but  only  with  respect  to 
the  unborn. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Ciiil  Riglits  Casen.  109  U.S.  3  (1883)  made 
clear  that  the  amendments  as  they  'now 
stand  do  not  apply  against  the  action  of 
Individuals  as  opposed  to  government: 

".  .  .  Civil  rights,  such  as  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  against  State  aggression, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful  act  of 
individuals,  unsupported  by  State  authority 
In  the  shape  of  laws,  customs  or  judicial  or 
executive  proceedings.  The  wrongful  act  of 
an  individual,  unsupported  by  any  such  au- 
thority, is  simply  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime 
of  that  Individual;  an  Invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  injured  party,  it  Is  true,  whether  they 
affect  his  person,  his  property  or  his  reputa- 
tion; but  if  not  sanctioned  in  some  way  by 
the  State,  or  not  done  under  State  authority, 
his  rights  remain  in  full  force,  and  may 
presumably  be  vindicated  by  resort  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  redress.  .  .  Hence,  In  all 
those  cases  where  the  Constitution  seeks  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against 
discriminative  and  unjust  laws  of  the  State 
by  prohibiting  such  laws,  it  is  not  Indi- 
vidual offenses,  but  abrogation  and  denial  of 
rights,  which  it  denounces,  and  for  which 
It  clothes  the  Congress  with  power  to  provide 
a  remedy." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  S.J.  Res.  11 
would  create  a  whole  new  area  of  congres- 
sional control,  namely  the  protection  of  un- 
born "persons"  against  injury  by  any  "per- 
son", even  a  person  not  acting  under  color 
of  any  government  authorization.  Presum- 
ably this  would  call  for  a  federal  law  of 
"crimes  against  the  fetus"  Including  abortion 
which  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  the  FBI 
and  other  federal  agencies  already  over- 
burdened without  the  addition  of  such  mam- 
moth new  caseloads.  Any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  "right  to  life"  of  the  fetus  "person" 
would  Involve  not  only  a  wholesale  Invasion 
of  the  right  of  privacy  of  all  women  of  child 
bearing  age,  but  would  necessitate  a  federal 
law  enforcement  apparatus  which  would 
threaten  the  privacy  of  all  of  us.  Thus,  in  the 
Interests  of  the  unborn  we  would  not  only 
be  {living  them  protection  far  beyond  any 
accorded  to  those  of  us  who  have  already 
been  born,  but  we  would  have  taken  a  long 
step  toward  creating  an  all  powerful  federal 
bureaucracy  and  impairing  the  essential  right 
of  privacy  of  all  born  persons,  which  would  be 
permanently  and  Irrevocably  In  jeopardy. 

I  shall  next  discuss  some  of  the  probable 
effects  that  all  of  the  proposed  amendments 
woxild  have  In  varying  degrees  upon  substan- 
tial areas  of  established  law. 

VI.  CRIMINAL  LAW 

If  the  fetus  Is  a  "person"  or  a  "human 
being",  anyone  committing  a  lesser  crime 
which  Incidentally  results  in  the  miscarriage 
of  a  woman  would  apparently  Ipso  factor, 
be  guilty  of  murder  under  the  so-called 
"felony-murder  rule",  which  classifies  as 
murder  the  killing  of  a  person  in  the  course 
of  a  lesser  crime.  Yet  at  no  time  In  the  his- 
tory of  Anglo-American  law,  even  at  its 
strictest,  has  abortion  been  the  equivalent 
of  murder.  Compare  Keller  v.  Superior  Court, 


2  Cal.  3d  619  (1970)  and  State  v.  Dickinson 
23  Ohio  App.  2d  259,  275  NJ!.  2d  599  (1970)! 
See  also  Means,  Cyril,  "The  Phoenix  of  Abor- 
tlonal  Freedom",  XVII  N.Y.  Law  Forum  355 
(1971).  Similarly,  anyone  charged  with 
criminal  recklessness  or  Indeed  negligence 
which  resulted  In  a  miscarriage  would  be 
guilty  of  at  least  of  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. 

Would  not  prosecutors  be  under  a  duty 
to  Investigate  every  miscarriage  to  see  If  it 
resulted  from  fetus  abuse  or  carelessness 
or  recklessness?  It  Is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 30  Vb  of  all  conceptions  result  in  a 
spontaneous  miscarriage.  Would  the  women 
who  spontaneously  miscarried  automatically 
be  under  suspicion  of  fetus  murder?  Could 
every  fertile  female  In  the  United  States  be 
required  to  have  a  pregnancy  test  every 
month  to  ascertain  If  she  is  harboring  a 
"person"  within  her?  How  else  could  crimes 
against  the  fetus-person  be  detected,  es- 
pecially when  the  fetus  Is  only  two  or  four 
or  even  eight  or  ten  weeks  old? 

Many  questions  arise  with  resi)ect  to  the 
conduct  of  a  pregnant  woman  herself.  If 
she  took  a  medicine  which  caused  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fetus,  would  she  be  violating 
a  constitutional  amendment  and  be  guilty  of 
miu-der?  Would  the  answer  to  that  question 
depend  on  proof  of  Intent,  i.e.  whether  she 
intended  to  cause  that  effect?  Would  she  be 
equally  guilty  If  she  didn't  Intend  any  such 
result  but  should  have  known  it  would  fol- 
low ( under  the  well  known  axiom  that  a  per- 
son Is  deemed  to  have  "Intended"  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  act)  ? 

One  thing  Is  clear.  If  the  fetus  were  a  per- 
son entitled  to  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection from  the  moment  of  conception,  every 
pregnant  woman  would  constantly  be  acting 
at  her  peril.  Presumably  the  state  could  en- 
join a  safety  regimen  on  every  pregnant 
woman  and  could  hold  her  accountable 
criminally  and  civilly  for  any  Injury  the 
fetus  suffered  which  she  could  have  avoided. 
The  profound  Invasion  of  born  women's 
rights  of  privacy  that  would  be  involved 
would  really  be  akin  to  those  of  the  worst 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Vll.  GENERAL  TORT  LAW 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  upon  tort  law  would  also  be 
great.  As  the  law  now  stands,  tort  recovery 
for  injury  to  the  fetus  Is  permitted,  if  at 
all,  only  if  the  alleged  tort  occurs  at  a  time 
when  the  fetus  Is  viable.  In  New  York  and 
many  other  states,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
for  injury  even  to  a  viable  fetus  unless  a 
live  child  Is  born.  See  15  ALR  3d  992.  It  may 
well  be  that  adoption  of  any  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  alter  this  rule,  and  that 
the  courts  and  legislatures  would  be  required 
to  recognize  the  "right  to  life"  of  a  fetus  In 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  litigation.  Difficult 
questions  would  arise,  for  example,  under 
the  automobile  guest  statutes:  What  are  the 
rights  of  a  guest  In  an  automobile?  What 
If  the  driver  has  no  knowledge  that  the 
woman  Is  pregnant?  Could  the  estate  of  a 
fetus  sue  an  airline  on  the  ground  that  mis- 
carriage was  caused  by  an  especially  turbu- 
lent flight  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  choice  of  another  route?  Or  that  the 
airlhie  should  have  turned  away  Its  pregnant 
mother?  Or  would  that  depend  on  whether 
the  airline  officials  knew  or  could  have  known 
that  the  woman  was  pregnant? 

And  what  of  Intra-famlly  immunities?  This 
area  of  law  Is  opening  up  today  so  that  live 
children.  I.e.,  children  who  have  been  born 
alive  and  are  alive  when  they  are  Injured 
by,  for  example,  a  negligent  act  of  their 
parents,  can  sue  the  parents  for  tortious 
injury.  Would  the  proposed  amendment  allow 
the  fetus  also  to  sue  the  pregnant  woman 
in  tort? 

Could  any  of  the  proposed  amendments  be 
Interpreted  to  give  anyone  with  an  Interest 
In  the  birth  of  a  child  the  right  to  sue  If  the 
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fetus  does  not  ever  get  born?  Could  such  a 
right  be  extended  to  the  situation  where  a 
woman  was  negligent  with  respect  to  main- 
tenance of  her  pregnancy? 

All  of  these  Issues  might  well  result  in  the 
direction  of  "federalizing"  the  tort  of  negli- 
gence— which  again  would  enormously  com- 
plicate the  law  and  add  greatly  to  the  already 
overburdened  docket  of  the  federal  courts. 

VIU.     MEDICAL    PRACTICE    AND    MALPRACTICE 

The  moiuating  and  now  almo.st  prohibitive 
cost  of  malpractice  Insurance  (e.g.,  $15,000 
a  year  for  physicians  In  New  York)  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  wide  public  concern.  If 
every  fetus  had  a  constitutionally  guaranteed 
"right  to  life".  It  Is  likely  that  there  would 
come  Into  being  a  new  variety  of  malpractice 
actions  against  doctors  charged  with  negli- 
gence In  connection  with  pregnancies.  In 
addition  to  claims  on  behalf  of  the  woman, 
there  would  also  Inevitably  be  claims  on 
behalf  of  dead  or  Injured  fetuses.  In  a  situa- 
tion where  a  life  saving  medical  procedure 
for  the  woman  had  the  ancillary  effect  of 
possibly  forcing  a  miscarriage,  the  doctor 
would  always  be  at  risk  of  a  charge  of  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  fetus. 
Thus  his  medical  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  medical  steps  he  thought  necessary  to 
protect  the  woman  might  be  restrained  to  the 
point  where  he  would  not  feel  free  to  pre- 
scribe the  treatment  he  considered  appro- 
priate for  the  woman.  Indeed,  S.J.  Res.  11 
might  force  all  hospitals  to  adopt  practices 
similar  to  those  currently  In  use  at  some 
Catholic  hospitals,  where  the  life  of  the 
woman  may  not  be  placed  above  the  life  of 
the  fetus.  It  Is  true  that  the  Buckley  amend- 
ments make  an  exception  for  this  but  ex- 
perience under  the  old  restrictive  abortion 
laws  had  demonstrated  that  this  criterion 
of  avoiding  the  death  of  the  woman  (and 
S.J.  10  talks  of  "a  reasonable  medical  cer- 
tainty that  continuance  of  the  pregnancy 
will  cause  the  death  of  the  mother")  Is  so 
Imprecise  that  doctors  would  be  acting  at 
their  peril  In  guessing  Its  meaning  In  any 
particular  case.  Moreover,  the  Helms  amend- 
ment makes  no  such  exception  at  all.  The 
"chilling  effect"  on  medically  mandated 
treatment  of  the  woman  is  incalcvilable  as  is 
the  substantial  Increase  in  the  already  stag- 
gering cost  of  malpractice  insurance  which 
would  follow. 

IX .  AT  WHAT  POINT  IN  TIME  WOTTLD  THE  FETUS 
BECOME  A  PERSON  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS? 

The  proposed  amendments  differ  signif- 
icantly In  their  definition  of  the  beginning 
of  "personhood".  Under  S.J.  Res.  6,  person- 
hood  would  begin  at  the  "moment  of  ferltill- 
zatlon."  Yet  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  this  "moment"  can  be  ascer- 
tained. If  the  amendment  were  adopted, 
physicians  would  have  to  Indulge  In  a 
gigantic  and  tragic  guessing  game.  Moreover, 
the  exrxt  way  in  which  certain  contracep- 
tives operate  Is  today  also  not  known.  Some 
may  prevent  fertilization;  others  may  pre- 
vent Implantation  which  takes  place  after 
fertilization.  Among  these  methods  may  be 
the  Intra-uterlne  device  (I.U.D.),  the  morn- 
ing after  pills  and  the  so-called  mlnl-pUls 
(progestin-only) .  S.J.  Res.  6  woiUd  appar- 
ently make  the  doctors  who  prescribed  these 
and  the  women  who  used  them  guUty  of 
murder.  Moreover,  since  the  date  of  fertuiza- 
tlon  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  S.J.  Res. 
6  would  create  a  great  penumbra  of  vague- 
ness in  this  context  around  our  laws  with 
respect  to  murder,  manslaughter,  wrongful 
death,  negligent  death,  and  aU  other  laws 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  "Ufe".  Such 
vagueness  until  now  has  been  rightly  de- 
nounced by  the  courts  as  unconstitutional 
m  connection  with  criminal  law. 

S.J.  Res.  10  and  S.J.  Res.  11  do  not  define 
so  specifically  when  personhood  begins.  They 
refer  instead  to  "all  human  beings,  including 
their  unborn  offspring  at  every  state  of  their 


biological  developineut  .  .  ."  Does  this  mean 
from  th©  time  of  fertUlzatlon?  Or  from  the 
time  of  implantation?  Or  if  not,  when?  By 
avoiding  the  question  entirely,  S.J.  Res.  li 
leave  totally  unanswered  and  unaswerable 
the  question  whether  the  prescription  and/or 
use  of  such  contraceptive  as  the  I.U.D.,  the 
morning  after  pill  and  the  mini-pill  would 
violate  constitutional  rights. 

All  three  of  the  proposed  amendments,  by 
redefining  the  word  "person"  as  It  has  always 
been  understood  In  Anglo-American  law, 
would  have  some  startling  side-effects. 
Legally  birth  would  no  longer  be  a  significant 
event.  Presumably,  we  would  celebrate  not 
our  birthdays  but  (under  Helms)  our  fer- 
tilization days"  or  (under  Buckley)  our 
•beginning  of   biological   development." 

X.    CONCLUSION 

Some  of  the  consequences  I  have  men- 
tioned may  sound  farfetched.  However,  they 
are  all  real  possibilities  as  would  become 
Immediately  apparent  If  we  adopted  any  of 
the  amendments  rather  than  speculate  about 
them.  What  would  certainly  follow  upon  an 
adoption  of  any  of  them  would  be  a  drastic 
upheaval  of  our  established  law  and  legal 
traditions.  Regardless  of  the  position  of  any 
of  us  with  reference  to  the  abortion  contro- 
versy, these  amendments  must  be  rejected 
If  we  are  to  avoid  legal  chaos  which  would 
seriously  threaten  our  present  governmental 
svstem. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CHANGE  SENATE 
RULE  XXII 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  a  change  in 
Senate  iiile  XXn  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  long  been  due.  It  has  now  been  ap- 
proved. 

I  believe  that  the  compromise  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  leadership  is  one 
that  should  be  acceptable  to  all  parties 
concerned  lowering  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors needed  to  invoke  cloture  to  a  con- 
stitutional three-fifths  majority  from 
the  existing  two-thirds  present  and  vot- 
ing affirms  the  right  of  extended  debate 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  a 
handful  of  Senators  will  not  leave  the 
Senate  in  a  state  of  legislative  paralysis. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  democratic  right 
to  free  speech  will  be  weakened  by  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise  amendment. 
Senate  Resolution  93. 

It  is  the  contention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  oppose  the  pro- 
posed rule  change,  that  any  change  In 
the  cloture  rule  would  render  the  Senate 
inoperative  as  a  democratic  institution. 
These  Senators  claim  that  it  was  our 
forefathers'  intent  to  provide  us  with  one 
delibei-ative  body  where  the  right  to  free 
speech  would  be  upheld  and  where  a 
powerfia  majority  could  not  stifle  the 
voice  of  a  less  powerful  minority.  I  am 
sure  that  our  forefathers  were  vei-y  wise 
in  providing  us  vplth  a  legislative  body 
where  our  most  treasured  democratic 
principles  would  be  preserved. 

However,  the  provisions  that  were 
meant  to  protect  us  against  majority 
tyranny,  have  been  used  time  and  time 
again  as  a  vehicle  to  insure  minority 
tyranny.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  change 
in  Senate  rule  XXn  will  strengthen— not 
weaken — the  principles  upon  which  tliis 
great  institution  was  founded. 

Voltaire,  in  affirming  his  support  of  the 
principle  of  free  speech  once  said: 

I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It. 

I,  too,  have  always  been  a  staunch  sup- 


porter of  this  principle,  the  right  to  free 
speech.  I  think  that  I  have  amply  proven 
this  fact  by  my  previous  actions  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  both  as  a  Senator 
and  during  my  years  as  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
belief  that  by  supporting  the  current  res- 
olution to  change  the  cloture  rule,  I  am 
being  consistent  with  my  past  actions. 

Too  often,  it  becomes  the  case  that 
members  of  certain  institutions  become 
so  preoccupied  with  institutional  proce- 
dure that  they  lose  sight  of  their  primary 
goals.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  aimed  at  governmental  bu- 
reaucracies. Unfortunately,  this  also  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  the  Senate  on 
many  occasions.  Too  often,  the  Senate, 
boggled  by  its  own  structural  apparatus, 
has  been  miable  to  pass  legislation  ap- 
proved by  a  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  voting  habits  and  the  ideolog- 
ical predispositions  of  the  Senators  are 
not  as  much  responsible  for  this  phe- 
nomenon as  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  allow  a  handful  of  Senators 
to  continually  thwart  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  time  that  we  stop  fooling 
ourselves  by  believing  that  a  practice 
wliich  allows  a  minority  to  dictate  legis- 
lative policy  to  a  majority  is  democratic. 

Every  good  practice  can  be  rendered 
a  vice  when  carried  to  extremes.  For 
many  years,  debate  in  the  Senate  was  un- 
limited. This  led  to  a  popular  upheaval 
against  the  Senate  when  a  small  number 
of  Senators  refused  to  permit  a  vote  upon 
President  Wilson's  request  for  legisla- 
tion to  arm  our  merchant  fleet,  even  then 
under  attack  by  German  submarines  in 
1917. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  established  for 
the  first  time,  a  means  of  closing  off  de- 
bate on  bills  before  it.  This  became  rule 
XXII  of  the  Senate,  which  permitted 
debate  to  be  shut  off  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  agree.  But 
even  this  small  restriction  on  unneces- 
sarily protracted  discussion  has  proved 
its  inadequacy  in  recent  years.  Just  as 
liberty  has  become  license,  so  free  debate 
in  the  Senate  can  become  obstruction- 
ism. This  is  why  I  support  S.  4  which  per- 
mits a  constitutional  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate  to  now  be  able  to  close  off  debate. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority of  56  on  final  passage  which  oc-. 
cm-red  March  7,  1975. 


ECOLOGY    AND    ENERGY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Marion 
Clawson,  the  acting  president  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Ecology:  Sec- 
ond Thoughts."  I  think  this  article  is'  a 
most  responsible  statement  made  on  the 
relationship  between  ecology  and  energy 
As  Dr.  Clawson  so  aptly  states: 

The  partial  and  piecemeal  approach  to  en- 
vironmental problems  Ignored  the  maxim  of 
ecology-:  everything  is  related  to  everything 
else. 

As  the  Senate  continues  to  debate  is- 
sues of  environmental  and  economic 
concern,  I  would  hope  that  we  can  bene- 
fit from  the  profotmd  insights  this  article 
offers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Efoi.ocY:  Second  Thol-ghts 

The  environmental  revivalism  of  the  mld- 
i:^(iOs  was  overdue,  but  many  of  the  actions 
it.  .spawned  were  ill-conceived.  Illusory  in 
their  result.s,  or  even  harnvful.  Electric  pow- 
tr  companies  were  encouraged  or  forced  to 
ihiit  from  coal  to  oii  or  ga.s  as  a  source  of 
energy,  only  shortly  to  be  forced  to  recon- 
vort  at  coiuiderable  expense  when  supplicji 
r.i  ^as  and  oil  were  inadeciuaie.  Legislation 
required  banning  of  clicniicals  which  might 
cau.^e  cancer  in  humans,  regardless  of  how 
low  the  probability  and  i^eardless  of  tlie  nd- 
veise  consequence?,  to  food  -■supply  and  thii.-^ 
to  health. 

One  of  the  most  pervasive  environmental 
measures  of  tlie  past  decade  was  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Congre.ss  enacted  a  law 
wliich  it  did  not  fully  understand  and  whose 
meaning  is  only  now  slowly  being  forged  in 
the  courts.  Environmental  impact  statements 
surely  Impede  public  action,  whether  it  be 
well  or  ill  conceived.  They  are  costly  to  pre- 
pare, are  an  open  invitation  to  lengthy  court 
disputes,  and  may  in  time  be  largely  thwart- 
ed as  public  agencies  learn  perfunctory  com- 
pliance. A  sharp  check  rein  upon  public 
agencies  was  almost  surely  nece.ssary.  but 
the  short-run  efficiency  of  environmental  im- 
pact statements  Is  low  and  their  long-run 
effectiveness  Is.  at  best,  unproven. 

There  Is  evidence  of  a  serious  recession 
in  the  tide  of  eiivironmciiial  concern.  ■•En- 
vironment" is  a  serious  is.sue  with  vastly 
fewer  young  people  today.  Tlie  hard  core 
of  dedicated  environmentalists,  young  and 
old.  still  hold  meetings,  still  circulate  petl- 
tions.  still  write  letters  to  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  public  otficials.  and  still  attend 
public  hearings.  But  apparently  they  find  it 
harder  to  command  attention  and  fresh 
audiences. 

At  the  federal  level,  ijoth  Adniinisi ra- 
tion and  Congress  have  had  and  are  hav- 
ing second  thought  abont  environmental 
programs.  In  the  economic  and  social  frame- 
work which  I  fear  the  United  States  faces  for 
the  next  few  years,  environmental  protec- 
tion is  likely  to  find  it  increasinglv  hard 
going. 

The  partial  and  piecemeal  approach  to 
environmental  problems  has  been  particu- 
larly strange  because  its  proponents  have 
ignored  the  maxim  of  ecology  which  presum- 
ably all  would  accept :  that  everything  In  an 
eco.system  is  related  to  everything  else  in 
that  system.  Had  interrelationsliips  among 
inputs,  processes,  and  outputs  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  had  more  distant,  as  well 
as  primary,  consequences  been  considered, 
the  marching  tip  and  down  of  the  past  few 
years  could  have  been  much  reduced,  if  not 
avoided  entirely.  The  environmental  pro- 
tagonist simply  forgot  what  the  environmen- 
tal scientist  had  taught— even  when  the 
same  person  played  both  roles. 

The  envlronment-economic-outpvit-popu- 
latlon  complex  of  problems  is  too  serious,  es- 
pecially in  the  long  run.  to  be  brushed  aside 
or  taken  lightly.  Man  cannot  produce  In- 
definitely at  a  rate  which  leads  to  constantly 
growing  numbers,  any  more  than  can  any 
other  species.  Neither  can  oin-  environment 
absorb  xmlimited  quantities  of  strange,  even 
e.xotic,  chemicals  and  other  wastes.  Some 
basic  adjustments  hi  population,  consump- 
tion and  production  are  clearly  required.  But 
how  much,  what  kind,  when  and  by  whom? 

In  view  of  our  past  failures  to  deal  with 
these  problems  soundly.  I  have  evolved  a 
flve-f old  approach : 

1.  What  are  the  phyoical-biological  alter- 
natives in  natural  resource  use  in  any  given 
situation,  and  what  are  the  physical-bio- 
logical consequences  of  Implementing  each 
alternative?  For  Instance,  faced  with  the 
need  for  more  food,  does  the  family  or  the 
nation  seek  to  bring  more  land  under  cultiva- 
lion.  or  apply  more  fertilizer  to  the  land  now 


cultivated,  or  make  some  other  adjustment, 
or  simply  accept  an  insuHiclent  food  supply? 
Some  alternatives  are  rather  evident,  others 
are  dubious  or  difficult,  and  still  others  are 
nearly  or  totally  impossible. 

2.  What  is  the  economic  efficiency  of  each 
physii-ally  and  biologically  feasible  alterna- 
tive? Almost  anything  can  be  done,  if  one 
docs  not  count  cost — bananas  can  be  grown 
in  cold  climates,  water  brought  to  de.serts, 
metal  extracted  from  seawater  or  from 
country  rock,  or  even  gold  made  from  lead. 
The.se  extremes  aside,  considerations  of  eco- 
nomic eiUciency  may  be,  ofien  should  be. 
dominant.  Tlie  benefit-cost  approach  has 
been  widely  abused,  even  prostituted,  and 
yet  it  is  basic.  Coimt  every  cost  and  every 
benefit,  not  merely  these  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market;  count  secondary  and  tertiary  as 
well  as  primary  elects.  Yet  in  the  end,  both 
individual  and  society  must  decide:  are  the 
gains  wortli  the  costs? 

3.  But  economic  efficiency  Is  not  sufficient; 
wiio  gains  the  benefits  and  who  pays  the 
costs?  How  does  society  or  its  elected  gov- 
ernment decide  that  the  gain  to  one  person 
out-weighs  the  loss  to  another? 

4.  Social  acceptability  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  physical-biological  feasibility,  eco- 
nomic efliicency,  and  considerations  of  dis- 
tribution of  costs  and  gains.  Eating  beef  is  as 
abhorrent  to  some  Hindus  as  eating  human 
flesh  is  to  Americans.  Clearcutting  as  a  forest 
tecliiiique  is  culturally  unacceptable  to  some 
people. 

5.  Lastly,  a  proposed  resource  or  environ- 
mental program  must  be  operationally  or 
administratively  practical.  There  is  little 
gained,  and  much  may  be  lost,  by  proposing 
some  program  which,  for  one  of  several  rea- 
sons, cannot  or  will  not  be  carried  out.  A 
program  of  waste  collection  and  recycling 
whicli  depends  on  consumer  cooperation  may 
fail  because  too  few  people  cooperate.  A  land 
use  planning  process  which  depends  on  the 
independence  of  the  planning  board  from 
the  political  pressure  of  builders  may  fail 
because  sucli  pressures  are  Inevitable.  And 
.so  on. 

Utilization  of  five  kinds  of  considerations 
presents  serious  analytical  problems.  How 
does  one  balance  off  high  social  acceptability 
against  low  economic  efficiency,  for  Instance? 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  establish  mini- 
mum levels  or  thresholds  for  each  of  these 
three  factors,  below  which  a  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  It  is  also 
possible  to  measure  the  trade-ofifs  so  that 
more  informed  political  choices  can  be  made. 

If  one  acknowledges  that  the  comprehen- 
sive and  eclectic  approach  outlined  above 
has  merit,  how  might  something  like  this 
come  into  use?  Public  agencies,  individuals, 
firms  and  interest  groups  each  have  their 
established  ways  of  doing  things,  which  they 
are  reluctant  to  change.  The  approach  pro- 
posed here  is  not  required  by  any  law;  in- 
deed, it  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be 
translated  into  law. 

A  different  danger  also  exists.  A  call  for 
more  careful  and  more  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  resource  and  environmental  prob- 
lems might  well  be  used  as  the  excuse  for 
obfuscation  and  procrastination.  One  can 
almost  hear  some  affected  group  calling  for 
more  facts,  more  research,  and  more  plan- 
ning as  a  means  of  stalling  some  action  which 
It  does  not  wish  to  oppose  openly. 

Given  these  serious  theoretical  and  opera- 
tional problems,  why  then  do  I  still  advocate 
this  approach?  The  answer  is  clea-  to  me:  no 
lesser,  simpler  approach  is  adequate. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  EDWARD 
M.  KENNEDY  TO  THE  44TH  AN- 
NUAL MEETING  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
clm.^etts  "Mr.  Kennedy'  made  an  excel- 


lent address  to  the  National  Housing 
Conference  meeting  in  Washington.  He 
dealt  with  housing,  a  subject  in  which  all 
of  us  are  interested  and  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve all  Senators  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

AODRE.SS     BY     SrN.\TOR     EDWARD     M.      KENNEDY 

TO    THE    44th    Annual    Meeting    of    the 

National  Hocsing  Conference,  March  9 
1975 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  welcome 
you  liere  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to  join 
with  you  once  again  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference. 

I  want  to  thank  your  president,  Leon 
Weiner.  and  your  board  chairman,  Kenneth 
Hylton,  for  the  invitation  to  address  the 
opening  session  of  your  conference. 

Let  me  also  express  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  your  executive  vice  president,  Bessie 
Economou,  for  her  help  and  assistance. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  was  or- 
ganized in  the  midst  of  the  depression.  The 
commitment  you  made  then  was  "to  promote 
better  communities  and  decent  homes  for  all 
Americans."  Through  the  Intervening  dec- 
ades, your  members  and  your  leaders  have 
kept  faith  with  that  pledge. 

At  every  step  of  the  advance  toward  decent 
homes  for  the  citizens  of  this  country,  the 
National  Housing  Conference  has  been  a  vig- 
orous, forceful  and  effective  advocate  for 
action. 

And  today  in  Washington,  we  need  to  hear 
that  cry  for  action  once  more.  It  has  to  be 
sounded  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  has  to  be  sounded  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  in 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

And  most  urgently,  it  has  to  be  sounded 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

We  face  the  gravest  economic  challenge 
since  tlie  depression.  Eight  million  Ameri- 
cans are  without  work.  The  gross  national 
product  has  seen  four  straight  quarters  of 
decline.  Industrial  outpxit  plummeted  fur- 
ther last  month  than  at  any  time  since  De- 
cember 1937.  And  inflation  continues  at  an 
unacceptably  high  rate. 

And  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the  full 
story.  They  do  not  tell  of  the  human  tragedy 
that  is  involved  when  men  and  women 
cannot  support  their  families,  when  they  seek 
work  in  vain  day  after  day  and  when  they 
watch  the  unpaid  bills  pile  higher  and 
higher. 

The  statistics  do  not  reveal  the  anguish 
when  homeowners  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  their  payments  and  see  the  looming 
threat  of  foreclosure. 

They  do  not  describe  the  fear  of  tenants 
facing  the  spectre  of  eviction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  om-  curri'ent  economic 
situation  was  inevitable.  I  believe  it  was 
tiie  abdication  of  economic  leadership  by  this 
administration  and  its  predecessor  that  pre- 
cipitated the  ctirrent  crisis. 

And  a  key  aspect  of  that  failure  of  leader- 
ship was  Its  negative  housing  policy.  For  our 
national  housing  goals  were  sacrificed  at  the 
altar  of  fighting  inflation. 

Interest  rates  were  driven  forcibly  upward 
to  their  highest  levels  since  the  civil  war. 

The  money  supply  was  restricted  and  new 
home  mortgages  became  rarities  for  the  aver- 
age family. 

A  moratorium  on  federal  housing  subsidy 
programs  doomed  thousands  of  families  to 
the  dark  shadows  of  decaying  tenements 
and  rural  shacks. 

If  the  administration  had  set  out  with  the 
design  of  destroying  the  Nation's  housing 
industry,  thev  could  not  have  done  a  better 
Job. 

And  If  they  had  wanted  to  pick  the  one 
industry  whose  decline  would  ripple  with  the 
maximum  force  and  the  maximum  destruc- 
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tion  through  the  rest  of  our  economy,  they 
chose  the  right  industry. 

Between  1972  and  1974,  the  annual  num- 
ber of  housing  starts  dropped  by  more  than 
one  million  units.  The  future  looks  equally 
bleak  with  the  fewest  number  of  building 
permits  Issued  in  January  since  we  began 
keeping  records. 

That  decline  in  housing  construction  has 
encouraged  inflation  and  helped  Insure  reces- 
sion. 

I  met  with  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts 
housing  industry  in  my  State  on  Friday. 
They  told  me  that  the  average  cost  of  a  new 
home  Is  close  to  $40,000 — and  there  are  few 
families  who  can  afford  that  price. 

Nationally,  the  price  of  the  average  home 
has  jumped  30%  since  1972,  sending  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  top  third  of  the 
nation's  families. 

Administration  anti-housing  policies  also 
have  concentrated  a  full  measure  of  the 
recession  in  the  housing  Industry.  In  my 
own  State,  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
construction  workers  In  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area  are  Jobless  today. 

Across  the  nation,  nearly  a  million  con- 
struction workers  are  without  work.  And  at 
least  another  million  workers  have  been 
idled  in  related  industries. 

Tlius  the  decline  In  the  housing  Industry 
produced  by  the  faulty  policies  of  recent  ad- 
ministrations has  been  a  fundamental  cause 
of  our  economic  crisis. 

If  we  could  regain  those  1  million  housing 
starts,  we  would  sharply  reverse  the  slide  of 
our  economy.  We  would  drive  an  8  percent 
unemployment  rate  down  below  6  percent. 
We  would  boost  our  national  production. 
And  we  would  move  this  nation  closer  to  Its 
goal  of  providing  decent  housing  for  its 
citizens. 

A  year  ago,  the  former  president  told  the 
American  people,  "Americans  today  are  bet- 
ter housed  than  ever  before  In  our  history." 
When  he  spoke,  there  were  13  million  Ameri- 
can households  In  substandard  and  over- 
crowded conditions. 

They  still  live  lii  those  conditions  today, 
and  that  is  not  acceptable  to  me.  That  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference and  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  people. 

The  10-month-late  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  1968  Housing  Acts  6-year  re- 
sults—even with  mobile  homes  added — shows 
we  are  not  achieving  our  goals.  It  shows  we 
are  nearly  40  per  cent  below  the  target  for 
subsidized  housing  production  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 

Prom  its  own  record,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  administration  does  not  want  to  build 
homes  for  those  families. 

How  else  can  one  explain  the  shell  game 
that  your  president,  Leon  Weiner,  talked 
about  last  year.  One  shell  was  labeled  "mora- 
torium." One  shell  was  labeled  "impound- 
ment." And  one  shell  is  labeled  "untried 
programs  that  no  one  really  expects  to  work." 
Where  are  the  new  housing  starts  for  low 
income  families  promised  for  fiscal  1974? 
Where  are  the  new  starts  promised  for  fiscal 
year  1975?  Where  is  the  new  housing  for  the 
people  of  urban  America  and  the  people  of 
rural  America? 

Which  shell  are  they  under?  The  sad  an- 
swer is  they  do  not  exist.  AU  of  the  shells 
were  empty.  And  what  is  even  worse,  the  ad- 
iiiiuislration  spokesmen  knew  it. 

Tor  tlie  past  2  years,  the  budget  has  prom- 
ised one  thing  and  each  year  the  accomplish- 
ments have  been  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
promise. 

Ihe  President's  budget  promised  approval 
of  173,000  subsidized  units  in  1974.  But  only 
08,000  units  actually  were  approved. 

The  FY  1975  budget  promised  200,000  sub- 
sidized approvals  in  the  year  beginning  July 
c"  }^\  ^^  September,  former  Secretary  Lynn 
said  there  would  be  400,000  approvals. 

Now  the  new  budget  of  President  Ford  says 


that  200,000  approvals  was  the  right  figure  all 
along.  But  even  that  turns  out  to  be  an 
empty  shell. 

When  we  called  HUD  offices  a  few  days 
ago,  we  were  told  that  for  tlie  first  six 
months  of  the  year  in  all  the  subsidized  new 
housing  programs  in  that  agency — there  had 
only  been  50,000  approvals.  And  when  we 
asked  how  many  starts  there  actually  had 
been,  we  found  it  was  only  21,444 — a  paltry 
fraction  of  what  had  been  promised. 

We  need  to  double  the  annual  level  of 
subsidized  housing  starts  to  1.2  million  just 
to  meet  tlie  goals  set  in  1968.  And  we  have 
to  start  to  do  it  this  year. 

But  the  President's  new  budget  is  s'.lll 
another  flawed  vision  of  our  housing  needs. 
The  policies  it  spells  out  are  simply  not  good 
enough. 

They  are  not  good  enough  because  they 
turn  their  backs  on  housing  programs  that 
work  and  risk  everything  on  progi-anis  that 
have  never  been  tested. 

They  are  not  good  enough  because  they 
will  leave  us  further  away  from  the  target  for 
low  and  moderate  income  families  at  the  end 
of  1976  than  we  are  today. 

They  are  not  good  enough  because  they 
do  not  live  up  to  the  promise  of  the  1968 
Housing  Act. 

I  worked  for  the  passage  of  that  act.  as 
you  did.  I  voted  for  it.  I  believe  in  it.  And 
I  am  not  ready  to  see  it  abandoned. 

The  pledge  in  the  1968  act  was  a  decent 
home  in  a  decent  environment  for  every 
American  this  Nation  can  fulfill  that  pledge. 
There  is  a  second  pledge  to  be  fulfilled, 
the  pledge  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  cities. 
For  that  pledge  too  was  dropped  by  an  ad- 
ministration bent  on  shutting  off  that 
budget  even  it  meant  shutting  out  urban 
America. 

The  struggle  of  the  American  city  for  sur- 
vival once  drew  the  full  attention  of  the 
Nation.  But  today,  there  no  longer  is  the 
roai"  of  firebombs  or  the  sound  of  riots  to 
bring  the  television  cameras  and  the  news 
reporters.  And  so  the  audience  has  lost 
interest. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000.  one  hun- 
dred million  Americans  win  be  born.  The 
questions  of  where  and  how  they  will  be 
sheltered,  educated,  protected  and  given  a 
chance  to  develop  their  talents  remain  un- 
answered. 

But  If  the  way  the  new  budget  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  cities  is  any  indication, 
those  Americans  will  have  the  sad  choice  be- 
tween central  cities  in  an  advanced  state  of 
decay  or  suburbs  trying  f  utilely  to  escape  the 
cities  that  sired  them. 

The  crisis  of  the  city  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dusty  studies  sitting  on  a  government 
bookshelf.  It  Is  where  fiscal  deficits  force 
cutbacks  of  fire  and  police  protection.  It  Is 
where  the  lines  of  unemployed  workers  are 
the  longest. 

It  is  where  families  are  desperate  to  leave 
apartments  they  share  with  rodents.  It  is 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  units  that 
could  house  those  families  are  abandoned 
because  they  seem  too  expensive  to  maintain 
or  too  expensive  to  renovate.  It  is  where  one- 
third  of  our  population  awakens  each  day 
to  live  .  .  .  and  to  die. 

And  yet  all  too  many  administration 
spokesmen  seem  blind  to  what  is  happening. 
They  should  have  walked  along  with  the 
mayors  a  week  ago  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  they  passed  by  boarded  \xp  buildings  that 
.still  bear  silent  witness  to  the  riots  of  1968 
and  to  the  failure  of  our  urbr.n  development 
policies  since  then. 

The  impoundment  of  urban  renewal  and 
model  cities  appropriations  two  years  ago 
cut  short  the  revitalization  of  central  cities. 
After  years  of  correcting  the  weakness  In 
these  programs,  they  were  discarded  just 
when  they  were  finally  begimung  to  liold 
pronii.se  for  the  future. 

Ai,d  when  we  told  the  administration  l9,st 


year  that  switching  the  urban  development 
process  in  mid-stream  required  transitional 
aid,  they  rejected  that  view. 

I  offered  an  amendment  that  doubled  the 
urban  renewal  transition  funds  to  $600  mil- 
lion. It  was  adopted  in  the  senate,  but  in 
conference  with  the  House — and  w;t!i  the 
adminlstrai.ion  threatening  a  veto — it  was 
cut  out.  Now  we  see  cities  falling  behind 
their  schedule  as  available  funds  do  not  even 
permit  them  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  Ui- 
flation.  Six  months  have  passed  since  the 
1974  omnibus  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment act  was  approved;  but  no  new 
help  to  meet  the  challenge  of  urban  America 
has  been  forthcoming. 

When  we  passed  that  act,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect more  red  tape,  we  expected  less. 

When  we  passed  that  act,  we  did  not 
want  community  development  proposals 
without  housing,  we  wanted  proposals  with 
housing  and  funds  available  to  finance  that 
housing. 

When  we  passed  that  act.  we  did  not 
want  fewer  resources  going  to  rebuild  the 
cities,  we  wanted  more. 

But  that  has  not  been  the  path  chosen 
by  tills  administration  we  cannot  continue 
down  the  dead-end  path  announced  by  the 
administration.  We  must  guarantee  that  the 
road  we  pursue  leads  to  progress  for  our  cit- 
ies and  better  futures  for  our  people. 

The  program  of  the  national  housing  con- 
ference offers  a  better  route  for  America. 
Your  program  once  more  is  a  complete  agenda 
for  the  community  development  and  housing 
needs  of  our  cities  and  our  r\;ral  communi- 
ties. 

And  I  endorse  virtually  every  recommenda- 
tion that  you  have  made. 

In  the  short  run.  let  me  single  out  eight 
urgent  steps  for  an  emergency  program  to 
revive  the  housing  industry  and  to  move  us 
closer  to  our  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment goals. 

First,  we  must  halt  the  downward  swing 
of  the  foreclosure  sword  that  is  now  hang- 
ing over  the  heads  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  homeowners.  The  plan  to  re- 
establish the  home  owners  loan  corpora- 
lion  or  its  modern  equivalent  is  essential 
We  know  that  it  saved  millions  of  homes 
during  the  depression  and  we  must  put  it 
into  place  to  protect  the  nation's  home  own- 
ers today.  And  we  must  provide  similar  re- 
lief to  the  tenant  and  sponsor  of  multl  fam- 
ily housing.  As  a  minimum  HUD  should  use 
its  current  authority  to  delay  foreclosures 
wlienever  possible. 

Second,  we  cannot  wait  for  section  8  regu- 
lations to  become  final,  for  a  financhig  mech- 
anism to  be  tested,  or  for  the  shake-down 
process  of  this  highly  dubious  program  to  be 
completed. 

We  have  programs  that  we  know  produce 
housing.  Conventional  public  housing  works 
Section  235  works.  Section  236  works.  Let's 
start  using  them  today:  Almost  a  billion 
dollars  already  is  appropriated  for  section  8 
or  conventional  public  housmg.  Lets  tise  as 
much  of  those  funds  for  conventional  pub- 
lic hou.sing  as  there  are  worthwhile  projects 
to  fund.  It  is  outrageous  that  the  only  con- 
ventional housing  proposed  in  this  years 
budget  is  6,000  units  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions— which  ironically  is  even  less  than  was 
promised  even   for  that  purpose  last  year. 

$264  million  of  section  235  funds  have  bee.i 
withheld,  and  I  believe,  illegally  impounded 
They  .should  be  released  Immediately.  The 
G.A.o.  informed  the  Senate  on  Friday  that 
it  will  take  H.U.D.  to  court  unless  those 
funds  are  released. 

There  are  some  5;7o  million  in  authoriza- 
tit;n  now  for  section  236.  It  is  another  pro- 
gram that  you  know  works.  We  should  triple 
those  funds  as  part  of  an  emergency  houshig 
act. 

Third,  we  sliould  not  allow  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  successful  program  In  providing 
hou.sing  for  ilie  Nations  elderly  and  hajidl- 
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rapped  to  remain  Idle.  If  the  administration 
cannot  produce  new  regulations  for  section 
202  by  next  week.  I  would  urge  them  to  Im- 
mediately begin  accepting  proposals  xmder 
the  old  regxUations,  which  remain  In  effect. 
And  tinder  no  circumstances  should  those 
Iiu'd.s  be  limited  to  construction  loans.  That 
is  not  what  Congress  intended  and  that  is 
not  what  the  law  provide.*?.  And  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  H.U.D.  would  l5e  following  the  old 
Into  the  courts  if  she  holds  to  her  predeces- 
Kir  .s  decision. 

I-  'iirth.  we  :-hould  provide  a  major  stimu- 
lus to  the  conventional  housing  market  as 
well  by  adopting  the  Proxmlre  proposal  to 
provid..'  C  percent  mortgage  money  for  one 
niillion  new  housing  starts  over  the  next 
3  years  for  middle-Uicome  families.  The 
House  is  niovins  along  a  similar  path,  and 
v.e  should  push  for  final  action  by  May. 

Fifth,  we  must  not  only  extend  the  section 
31'i  rehaljilitatlon  program  but  expand  it 
a.-^  an  integral  part  of  conmiunity  develop- 
nieiii  policy.  The  president  has  proposed  a 
prf)^'rani  to  winterize  homes  by  adding  Insu- 
h'lion  btit  lir.sl  we  have  to  tear  down  the 
boards  from  the  windows  and  make  the 
bi'ildings  llvpable  and  for  that  we  need  a 
:ull  rehabilitation  program. 

bi.vth.  we  slioiild  provide  fi\ll  fiuiding  for 
ilip  cfiinniunity  developrne'it  portions  of 
the  new  act.  1'his  will  barely  permit  cities  to 
keen  up  with  intlation  and  it  will  be  vital 
t'>  t-nable  smaller  commiuiities  to  partlci- 
pi'ie  in  the  program.  And  we  must  prevent  an 
end  to  the  701  planning  program  which  Is 
s.i  es.sential  for  communities  to  provide 
thoughtful  .solutions   to   their  problems. 

.■Seventh,  we  must  provide  re.sources  and 
commitment  to  meet  the  housing  problem  of 
rural  America  as  well. 

The  rent,  supplement  program  was  de- 
sij/ued  to  be  ut^ed  with  ti-.e  Section  515  pro- 
gram and  the  B'nrniers  Home  Administration 
cannot  blithely  disrcfiard  our  intention.  In 
addition,  a  rea.sonable  portion  of  conven- 
tional public  rural  housing  funds  must  be 
made  available  for  rttral  housing  along  with 
a  far  higher  appropriation  for  the  migrant 
housing  program. 

Finally,  let  me  .suggest,  at  this  time  of 
high  unemployment,  an  attempt  to  link 
some  of  the  programs  we  know  In  a  new 
way  to  turn  abandoned  buildings  into  de- 
cent housing. 

We  have  an  urban  homesteading  pro- 
gram. And  we  have  a  rehabilitation  program. 
We  also  have  a  public  service  jobs  program. 
I  would  like  to  challenge  this  organization 
to  come  up  witit  a  proposal  to  link  those 
programs  in  a  way  that  will  put  the  unem- 
ployed back  to  work  turning  abandoned 
housing  In  our  central  city  into  decent 
housing  for  low  inconte  families. 

Our  goals  must  be  to  revive  the  hotislng 
industry,  to  meet  the  needs  of  low,  moderate 
and  middle  income  families  for  decent  hous- 
ing and  to  revive  our  economy  as  we  do  It. 

The  additional  housing  funds  I  have  sug- 
gested would  produce  more  than  600,000  sub- 
sidized housing  tuiits  a  year — but  we  need 
more. 

They  would  provide  more  fluids  in  housing 
than  the  administration  budget  propo.ses — 
bu'  we  need  more.  It  would  provide  more  jobs 
than  the  administration  budget  provides — 
but  wc  need  more  of  tliose  as  well. 

Wf  ha>.  e  the  capacity  and  the  resources 
lo  provide  every  child  a  decent  home  in 
which  to  live,  and  a  decent  environment 
in  which  to  grow. 

The  challenge  is  before  us  as  it  will  always 
be.  the  challenge  to  be  worthy  of  the  prom- 
ise of  this  land,  the  challenge  to  make  its 
future  ever  more  bright. 

Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
seat  I  now  fill,  said  it  well,  when  he  spoke 
at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  150  years  ago.  He 
said: 

•'Let    us    develop    the    resources    of    our 


land,  call  forth  Us  powers,  build  up  Its  in- 
stitutions, promote  all  Its  greatest  interests, 
and  see  whether  we  may  also.  In  our  day 
and  generation,  perform  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered." 

The  challenge  of  those  words  summons  us 
again.  Let  us  respond  once  more.  And  let 
each  of  us,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  help 
create  a  better  future  for  the  generations 
to  come.  In  so  doing,  we  will  have  performed 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 


FOOD  DAY 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  in  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  17,  1975,  as 
National  Food  Day. 

Last  year  during  the  brief  lull  between 
the  worst  of  the  energy  crunch  and  the 
deepening  of  the  recession,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  this  country  was  focused 
on  global  food  problems.  In  September, 
the  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition 
sponsored  a  Week  of  Concern  for  World 
Hunger  that  encouraged  public  interest 
in  the  problem.  In  November,  the  U.N.- 
sponsored  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
and  helped  stimulate  public  support  for 
cooperative  international  efforts  to  seek 
solutions.  Since  then,  however,  public 
intercut  in  the  world  food  situation  has 
seemed  to  wane.  Our  worsening  economic 
problems  here  at  home  have  absorbed 
much  of  our  attention.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  a  new  catalyst  for  public  concern 
on  the  food  issue  is  very  much  needed. 

One  way  that  a  food  day  can  meet  this 
need  is  to  help  focus  attention  on  the 
need  for  Americans  to  reevaluate  agri- 
culture and  food  policies  in  view  of  the 
changing  domestic  and  global  food  situa- 
tion. In  addition,  a  food  day  can  educate 
the  public  that  well-informed  food  and 
nutrition  management  can  yield  real 
economic  rewards  for  families  hurt  by 
the  recession. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  America  is  a  nation  of 
faddists:  the  cause  that  is  "in"  today  and 
the  subject  of  public  activism  may  well 
be  "out"  tomorrow  and  a  casualty  of 
public  apathy.  In  1970.  Earth  Day  helped 
to  bring  ecology  out  of  the  fad  category 
and  assure  it  a  continuing  position  of 
prominence  in  public  thought.  In  1975, 
Food  Day  can  do  the  same  for  food  and 
nutrition  issues:  it  can  assure  that  the 
momentum  gathered  last  year  by  the 
World  Food  Conference  will  continue. 
U.S.  food  policy  is  too  important  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  individual  nu- 
trition habits  are  too  important  to  our 
society  for  us  to  allow  them  to  sink  again 
into  relative  oblivion,  overshadowc^d  by 
less  basic  but  i)erhap3  maro  iimnediatcly 
demanding  concerris. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  q'.iick  approval  to  the  Food  Day  res- 
olution. Early  endorsement  of  Food  Day 
will  encourage  planning  efforts  and  wiil 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  related  ac- 
tivities. Food  Day  will  not  be  just  a  day- 
long observance.  Rather  it  will  be  the 
rallying  point  for  thousands  of  local 
groups  across  tlie  Nation  in  their  on-go- 
ing efforts  toward  nutrition  education 
and  enlightened  food  policies.  The  food 
crisis  will  not  be  any  easier  to  dispel  than 
the  energy  crisis.  Food  Day  can  be  a  use- 
ful imiJlement,  however,  in  our  domestic 


and  global  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
nutrition  for  human  well-being  to  all 
people. 

A  debt  of  public  gratitude  is  owed  to 
Michael  Jacobsen  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  In- 
terest for  formulating  the  concept  of 
Food  Day  as  well  as  to  the  dozens  of 
other  individuals  who  have  been  at  work 
for  months  to  assure  Food  Day's  success. 
The  Food  Day  Advisory  Board,  on  which 
I  regrettably  was  unable  to  serve,  also  de- 
serves special  commendation.  I  congrat- 
ulate them  on  their  fine  work,  and  ask 
that  their  names  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  D.\y  Advisory  Board 

Eddie  Albert,  Pacific  Palisades,  California. 

Eugene  Cai-son  Blake,  former  general  sec- 
retary. World  Council  of  Churches. 

Barbara  Bode,  president.  Children's 
Foundation. 

Julian  Bond,  Georgia  State  Legislature. 

George  Briggs,  professor  of  nutrition,  Unl- 
ver.sity  of  California-Berkeley. 

Peggy  Chairen,  president,  Action  for  Child- 
ren's Television. 

Robert  Choate,  director,  Council  on  Child- 
ren. Media  and  Merchandising. 

Senator  Richard  Clark,  U.S.  Senator,  Iowa. 

Rev.  William  Sloan  Coffin,  Yale  University. 

Robert  Coles,  Harvard  University. 

Norman  Cousins,  editor,  Saturday  Review' 
World. 

Samuel  Epstein,  professor  of  environ- 
mental health  and  human  ecology,  Case- 
Western  University. 

Carol  Foreman,  executive  director,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America. 

Ilene  Goldman,  co-director.  Consumer 
Action  Now. 

Jerry  Goldstein,  editor.  Organic  Garden- 
ing and  Farming. 

Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,  vice  president, 
Bread  for  the  World. 

Joan  Gussow,  Instructor,  Colimibia  Teach- 
ers College,  Program  In  Nutrition. 

Fred  Harris,  former  U.S.  Senator. 

LaDonna  Harris,  director,  Americans  for 
Indian  Opportunity. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  U.S.  Senate, 
Minnesota. 

Derrick  Jelliffe,  head.  Division  of  Popula- 
tion. Family  and  International  Health,  UCLA 
School  of  Public  Health. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  chairman.  National  Cit- 
izeixs   Committee  for  Broadcasting. 

Frances  Moore  Lappc,  author.  Diet  for  a 
Small  Planet. 

Michael  Lathanm,  professor  of  Interna- 
tional nutrition,  Cornell  University. 

Jean  Mayer,  professor  of  nutrition,  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health. 

Anthony  Mazzocchl,  legislative  director, 
Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workei's  Union 
International  (APL-CIO). 

Dan  McCurry,  director  of  the  project  on 
food  and  cooperative  alternatives,  Chicago 
City  Colleges. 

James  McHale,  secretary  of  agriculture. 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joyce  Miller.  Social  Services  Department, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
(APL-CIO). 

Bess  Myerson.  former  Commissioner  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Nelson,  director.  Center  for  Con- 
siuner  Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 

Kay  Patchner,  executive  director,  San 
Francisco  Consumer  Action. 

Esther  Peterson,  president,  Natiotial  Con- 
sumers League;  consumer  advisor,  Giant 
Foods. 

Robert  Redfoid,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  New  York. 

B.  Warren  Roes,  president,  American 
Society  for  Preventive  Dentistry. 

Dr.  George  Wald,  professor  of  biology  and 
Nobel  Laureate,  Harvard  University. 

Ellen  Zawel,  president.  National  Consumers 
Congress. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  coup  in  Portugal  last 
April — sparked  in  large  measure  by  na- 
tional unrest  growing  out  of  that  coun- 
try's intransigent  colonial  policy — is  the 
inevitable  end,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
of  the  Portugese  empire  in  Africa.  The 
end  of  that  empire,  in  turn,  will  ulti- 
mately have  an  impact  on  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Africa,  and  especially  toward 
southern  Africa.  The  question  is  the  di- 
rection American  policy  will  take  to- 
ward southern  Africa  in  coming  months 
and  years. 

With  a  few  obvious  exceptions,  such 
as  our  involvement  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
the  United  States  has  tended  to  ignore 
Africa,  at  least  as  far  as  possible.  Having 
had  no  colonial  interest  of  our  own  on 
the  African  continent,  American  pol- 
icymakers have  been  largely  content  to 
look  upon  Africa  and  its  problems  as  the 
preserve  of  their  European  counterparts. 
The  result,  in  my  view,  has  been  a  pol- 
icy of  nondirection,  and  it  has  been 
largely  mixed,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  thorny  problem  of  the  white  re- 
gimes of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

The  case  of  Rhodesia,  especially,  has 
proved  a  perplexing  problem  to  Ameri- 
can policymakers  since  Prime  Minister 
Ian  D.  Smith  declared  Rhodesian  inde- 
pendence. The  United  States  followed 
the  lead  ot  Great  Britain,  endorsed  the 
international  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations,  yet  looked 
the  other  way  as  they  were  ignored,  by 
American,  as  well  as  foreign,  interests. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  even  a  matter  of 
"looking  the  other  way."  Congress  it- 
self approved  the  Byrd  amendment, 
which  allows  the  importation  of  a  num- 
ber of  Rhodesian  goods,  especially  chro- 
mium, in  violation  of  the  sanctions. 
When  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Gerald  Ford  supported  the  amendment. 
Today,  as  President,  he  supports  efforts 
to  secure  its  repeal.  Such  is  the  seeming 
inability  of  the  United  States  to  focus 
for  long  on  a  coherent  policy  toward 
Africa. 

Rhodesia  is  now  facing  new  and  in- 
creasing pressure  to  seek  an  accomoda- 
tion with  her  black  majority— pressure 
which  finds  its  roots  in  the  prospect  of 
a  black-ruled  Mozambique,  free  of  Por- 
tugese colonial  rule  and  with  the  abil- 
ity to  cut  land-locked  Rhodesia's  access 
to  the  sea. 

Directly  to  the  south,  South  Africa— 
Which  gave  material  support  to  the 
Smith  regime— is  adding  its  own  pressure 
on  Rhodesia  to  moderate  its  racial  pol- 
icies. Sensing  its  own  potential  vulnera- 
bility, the  Pretoria  government  has  be- 
g^n  seeking  dialog  with  black  African 
states,  and  has  even  made  gestures  to- 
ward possible  changes  in  its  aparthied 
laws,   although   the  substance  of   such 


change  remains  to  be  demonstrated  to  a 
skeptical  world. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
consider  its  own  policy  toward  southern 
Africa,  and — I  hope — toward  Africa  as  a 
whole. 

Writing  in  the  February  26  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Anthony  Lake,  di- 
rector of  International  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices, suggests  that  in  formulating  an 
African  foreign  policy,  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  "recognize  the  limits  of 
our  influence." 

I  tend  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lake.  He  notes 
that  such  a  policy  of  "distance"  would 
not  try  to  force  change,  for  "we  cannot 
do  so." 

Rather: 

It  would  serve  us  well  in  the  event  of  a 
racial  crisis  In  South  Africa,  or  If  black 
African  nations  should  someday  force  us  to 
choose  between  cooperation  with  them  or 
with  Pretoria. 

And,  he  adds: 

It  would  better  respond  to  the  views  ol 
concerned  blacks  in  America. 

I  would  only  make  the  distinction, 
which  I  think  is  important,  that  a  policy 
which  recognizes  "the  limits  of  our  in- 
fluence" is  vastly  different  from— and 
much  to  be  preferred  to — a  policy  of  non- 
direction  and  indecision. 

Mr.  Lake's  article  is  perceptive,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Policy  on  Africa 
(By  Anthony  Lake) 
Washington. — No  area  of  the  world  has 
been  viewed  by  Americans  with  greater  moral 
disapproval  and  less  attention  than  south- 
ern Africa.  Recent  events  suggest  that  more 
attention  would  be  worthwhile. 

The  area's  political  map  Is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. The  Portuguese  empire  In  Africa  Is  In 
shreds.  White -ruled  Rhodesia  faces  greater 
physical  Isolation  than  ever,  with  her  routes 
to  the  sea  through  Mozambique  coming  Into 
African  hands.  She  faces  diplomatic  isola- 
tion as  well,  since  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, an  ambivalent  ally  in  the  past  but 
still  an  ally,  is  leaning  on  the  white  leaders 
to  make  fundamental  concessions  to  the 
black  majority. 

The  new  political  leaderslilp  In  the  United 
States  could  adopt  a  new  policy  toward  the 
region.  President  Ford  had  already  shown  a 
willingness  to  be  more  flexible  on  southern 
Africa  than  his  Congressional  record  sug- 
gested. For  example,  as  President  he  has  fa- 
vored repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  which 
allows  the  importation  of  a  number  of  Rho- 
desian goods  In  violation  of  United  Nations 
sanctions,  despite  his  votes  In  favor  of  the 
amendment  as  a  Congressman. 

A  secret  National  Security  Council  study 
led.  In  1970,  to  a  new  policy  of  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  while  regimes  in  southern 
Africa.  This  remains  our  policy  today,  despite 
occasional  shifts  In  marginal  emphasis. 

The  new  concept,  in  brief,  was  that  Amer- 
ican policy  should  emphasize  "communica- 
tions" and  "dialogue"  with  the  white  regimes 
while  Increasing  support  for  black  nations 
In  the  area.  The  theory  was  that  more  nor- 
mal relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  white  regimes  could  bear  fruit  in  two 
ways. 

First,  American  investment  and  trado 
could  help  make  South  African  society  more 


prosperous,  which  would  mean  more  Jobs  for 
blacks;  this  in  turn  would  lead  to  peaceful 
social  change.  This  proposition  has  been 
much  studied,  without  conclusive  proof  or 
disproof. 

Second,  a  calm  American  voice  would  help 
the  whites  hear  reason  from  abroad.  Fling- 
ing their  racial  vices  in  their  faces  only 
strengthened  their  lonely  determination.  A 
neat  theory,  but  It  was  flawed  in  principle 
because  It  required  practices  that  Washing- 
ton has  predictably,  failed  to  follow. 

It  was  naive  to  believe  that  the  business- 
oriented  Nixon  Administration  would  have 
done  more  than  use  the  new  approach  to 
justify  closer  cooperation  with  the  whites. 
And  to  make  the  policy  work.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  would  have  had  to  pay  more 
attention  to  finely  tuning  American  actions 
than  he  has  done. 

Indeed,  if  the  policy  has  mattered  at  all 
for  southern  Africa,  It  has  probably  hindered 
more  than  helped  along  the  current  trend  of 
events. 

Washington  made  unnecessary  assistance 
deals  with  the  old  regime  In  Portugal  and 
offered  licenses  to  sell  to  Its  colonial  author- 
ities such  items  as  helicopters,  which  could 
have  been  used  for  military  purposes  despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  with  the 
coup  in  Portugal  the  United  States  simply 
ended  up  on  the  wrong  side. 

By  flirting  with,  and  in  some  cases  allow- 
ing, a  relaxation  of  our  participation  in  the 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  as  expllclOy  sug- 
gested m  the  National  Security  Council 
study,  the  United  States  was  disregarding 
international  law  and  strengthening  the 
spirit  of  the  regime  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
D.  Smith. 

Recent  White  House  support  for  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  has  partly  righted  this. 
Did  the  new  policy  cause  South  Africa's 
leaders  to  promise  internal  changes,  as  they 
have,  while  leaning  on  Rhodesia  to  settle 
her  own  problems  with  the  black  majority 
It  seems  unlikely. 

The  threat  of  Increased  pressure  on 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  from  a  black - 
ruled  Mozambique  has  been  the  key  to  these 
changes  in  southern  Africa.  South  Africa 
wants  to  avoid  a  mess  In  Rhodesia;  the 
casualties  recently  suffered  by  South  Africa's 
"police"  forces  there  are  ominous.  And  the 
South  Africans  do  not  want  a  continuing 
Rhodesian  crisis  to  draw  more  world  atten- 
tion to  their  own  racial  problems. 

Leaving  aside  the  past,  can  "communica- 
tions" make  a  difference  In  the  future?  And 
if  so,  what  kind  and  how? 

Our  current  stance  suggests  our  approval 
of  South  Africa's  moves  on  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa's  efforts  to  Improve  relations 
with  black  African  states.  We  should  encour- 
age the  former  and  leave  the  latter  to  Pre- 
toria and  the  governments  it  is  wooing. 

But  we  should  avoid  also  supporting  a 
view  among  white  South  Africans  that  their 
current,  relatively  enlightened  foreign  poli- 
cies may  allow  them.  In  the  long  run  to 
avoid  relinquishing  their  Illegal  control  of 
Namibia  (South-West  Africa)  or  making 
basic  changes  In  their  racial  policies  at  home. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  promise  some 
minor  relaxation  of  apartheid. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  harmful  to 
pretend  that  the  United  States  can  bring 
Justice  to  South  Africa  by  some  Illusory  effort 
to  sever  her  ties  to  the  outside  world. 

Some  "communications"  are  inevitable 
and  diplomatic  approval  of  some  of  South 
Africa's  foreign  policies  is  wise.  But  the 
message  of  recent  years,  an  Impendmg  re- 
turn to  normalcy  In  our  relations,  goes  much 
too  far. 

The  key  point  was  made  by  the  State 
Department  as  It  fought  against  the  White 
House's  policy  shift  In  1970:  We  must  recog- 
nize   the   limits   of  our   Influence.   Recent 
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years  show  that  a  comfortable  dialogue  with 
South  Africa  is  not  the  key  to  racial  Justice 
there.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to 
avoiding  actions  that  do  harm  both  there 
and  to  ourselves. 

Let  us.  therefore,  set  clear  limits  on  the 
scope  of  ovir  relations  with  South  Africa 
until  it  becomes  clear,  probably  many  years 
hence,  that  one  way  or  another  her  blacks 
have  gained  the  rights  they  are  now  denied. 

A  distant  policy  of  this  sort  would  not 
try  to  force  change;  we  cannot  do  so.  It 
would  serve  us  well  in  the  event  of  a  racial 
crisis  in  South  Africa  or  if  black  African 
nations  should  someday  force  to  us  choose 
between  cooperation  with  them  or  with 
Pretoria. 

It  would  better  respond  to  the  views  of 
concerned  blacks  in  America. 

And  there  would  be  an  added  advantage, 
for  those  who  still  care:  Such  a  policy  would 
bring  us  a  little  closer  to  acting  on  the 
principles  we  still  proclaim. 


U.S.  ARMS:  ARE  OUR  DEFENSES 
DOWN? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  17,  1975,  issue  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine contains  an  excellent  interview 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  and  a  comprehensive  article 
on  national  defense  in  general. 

Written  by  Tom  Matthews  and  Lloyd 
Norman  of  the  Washington  bureau,  this 
article  raises  the  question,  "U.S.  Arms: 
Are  Our  Defenses  Down?" 

An  evenhanded  summary  of  the  na- 
tional defense  picture,  I  commend  this 
report  and  the  interview  with  Secretai-y 
Schlesinger  to  my  colleagues  as  a  brief 
survey  of  where  we  stand  defensewi.se 
in  1975. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  De- 
fense Secretary  is  issuing  a  warning  to 
our  people  that  trends  toward  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  military  influence  around 
the  world  and  the  threat  of  heavy  de- 
fense budget  cuts  could  lead  to  expend- 
itures far  greater  than  those  of  being 
prepared  and  supporting  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Arms:   Are  Oitr  Defenses  Down? 

In  the  world  of  hawks.  James  Rodney 
Sclilesinger  occupies  an  awesome  perch.  The 
desk  of  his  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Pentagon's  "E  Ring"  once  belonged  to  Gen. 
John  (Black  Jack)  Pershing,  and  the 
Strangelovian  war  room  is  Just  downstairs. 
Schlesinger,  however,  is  no  Dr.  Strangelove. 
He  may,  in  fact,  be  the  brightest  and  best 
Defense  Secretary  in  the  nation's  history. 
Last  week,  he  ambled  around  Washington, 
puffing  his  pipe  and  mustering  his  scholarly 
acumen  to  sell  a  record  defense  budget  to  a 
Congress  preoccupied  with  domestic  Ills  and 
to  a  public  shivering  from  post-Vietnam 
withdrawal  symptoms.  "If  present  trends 
continue."  he  told  Newsweek  in  an  exclu- 
sive Interview  (page  46),  "there  is  likely  to 
be  a  very  serious  setback  for  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead — and  then  there 
will  be  voices  demanding.  "Why  were  we  not 
warned?"  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  quite 
clearly:  "You  were  warned'." 

The  trend  that  worries  Schlesinger  most  Is 
the  steadily  growing  nuclear  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  his  warning  was  an  open 
invitation  for  a  public  debate  that  may 
shape  U.S.  strategic  posture  for  years  to 
come.   Schlesinger  contends   that   with   the 


Soviet  Union  deploying  a  vast  array  of  hy- 
dra-headed nuclear  mlssUes  and  pushing 
into  such  previously  uncontested  areas  as  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  strategic  balance  may 
be  tilting  In  Its  favor  (chart,  page  48).  He 
believes  that  to  keep  the  peace,  the  U.S. 
must  inspire  awe,  and  he  fears  that  If  budget 
cutters  lop  chunks  off  the  defense  budget 
year  after  year — or  mangle  his  $104.7  billion 
request  for  1976 — they  wUl  turn  the  U.S. 
into  a  bargain-basement  superpower.  "If  we 
want  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance 
of  a  first-class  militarj'  power,"  he  said  in  his 
strategic-posture  report  to  Congress  last 
month,  "we  should  make  the  decision  ex- 
plicitly rather  than  in  a  casual  and  impulsive 
fashion." 

Though  it  Is  axiomatic  in  Washington  that 
Cabinet  members  tend  to  accentuate  the  neg- 
ative in  Justifying  ever  higher  budgets, 
Schlesinger  ha.s  .some  dismal  statistics  to  of- 
fer.' His  bookkeepers  maintain  that  over  the 
past  four  years  alone,  inflation,  mandatory 
military  pay  boosts  and  forays  by  Congress 
have  taken  a  42  per  cent  bite  out  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  defen.se  budget.  At  the 
same  time,  tiie  total  manpower  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  (2.1  million)  has  dropped  to 
pre-Korean  War  levels,  and  the  Navy  ha-s 
shrunk  to  496  ships— the  smallest  U.S.  fleet 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Technological  advances 
and  new  strategic  concepts  have  made  up  for 
many  of  the  outward  signs  of  decline.  But 
with  inflation,  unemployment  and  the  en- 
ergy crisis  to  cope  with,  Congress  Ls  unlikely 
to  pa.ss  the  defense  budget  untouched. 
"Schlesinger, "  observes  Wisconsin  Rep.  Les 
Aspin.  a  Pentagon  critic,  "doesn't  know  which 
side  liis  giin.s  are  buttered  on." 

DYSPEPSIA 

Other  critics  contend  that  the  Secretarv  of 
Defense  wages  his  battles  by  cold-war  rules 
at  a  time  when  global  interdependence  has 
become  the  essence  of  international  power 
politics,  and  money — not  arms — has  emerged 
as  the  ultimate  weapon.  In  rebuttal,  Schle- 
singer maintains  that  the  very  climate  within 
which  economic  interdependence  can  flourish 
depends  upon  a  sturdy  U.S.  military  posture. 
He  hopes,  even  after  the  Vietnam  experience, 
that  most  voters  know  he  is  right.  "I  think 
we  are  past  the  worst  part  of  our  national 
dyspepsia,'  he  said  in  his  Newsweek  Inter- 
view. 

The  latest  polls,  however,  indicate  that 
Schlesinger  may  be  mistaken.  According  to 
the  Harris  poll,  only  36  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lic iDelieves  that  foreign  military  aid  "helps 
our  national  security. '  The  Gallup  poll  sug- 
gests that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  vot- 
ers (78  per  cent  in  all)  rejects  the  Admlnis- 
tratons"  argument  that  U.S.  credibility  would 
be  tarnished  if  Congress  turns  Its  back  on 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  A  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  survey  indicates 
that  most  Amerlcan.s — and  their  leaders — 
think  education,  health  Insurance  and  hous- 
ing should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  increased 
government  spending.  The  bUi  for  foreign 
military  and  economic  aid  and  for  defen-se 
tops  the  list  of  obligations  most  voters  would 
like  to  trim.  "The  reluctance  to  continue  our 
post-World  War  II  role  in  military  security 
abroad."  noted  council  president  John  Rellly 
last  week.  "Is  striking." 

The  drift  appalls  Schlesinger.  A  tall  man 
with  a  shock  of  unruly  gray  hair  that  makes 
him  look  older  than  his  46  years,  he  la  an 
unabashed  Taft  Republican  whose  politics 
were  seasoned  in  the  heyday  of  John  Foster 
Dulles.  He  believes  that  appearances  count, 
and  while  he  admits  privately  that  the  U.S. 
can  survive  a  humiliation  in  Indochina,  he  is 
not  amused  at  the  prospect  of  presiding  over 


•In  terms  of  U.S.  prices,  the  Soviets  now 
outspend  the  U.S.  by  20  per  cent  in  military 
research  and  development.  20  per  cent  In  gen- 
eral-purpose forces,  26  per  cent  In  military 
procurement  and  60  per  cent  in  strategic 
nuclear  forces. 


the  first  significant  U.S.  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  since  Chairman  Mao's  tri- 
umph  in  China. 

Schlesinger  brought  a  formidable  set  of 
credentials  with  him  when  he  joined  the 
Nixon  Administration  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1969:  a  summa 
cum  iaude  B.A.  and  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from 

Harvard;  a  primer  on  strategic  thought "The 

Political  Economy  of  National  Security";  and 
six  years  of  total  immersion  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  arms  control  as  director  of  strategic 
studies  for  the  Rand  Corp.  think  tank.  He 
also  has  a  phenomenal  memory.  "Jim  can 
recite  songs  from  summer  camp  with  75  verses 
or  recall  some  minute  detail  from  the  Bible," 
says  his  brother,  Eugene.  Schlesinger  has 
never  shied  away  from  speaking  his  mind 
When  he  was  in  the  Budget  Bureau,  he  star- 
tled then  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
by  proposing  to  cut  American  defense  spend- 
ing by  $10  billion  and  to  take  a  reef  in  the 
Trident  missile  submarine  program. 

WOODS 

Schlesinger  has  long  been  a  brusque,  inde- 
pendent man  who  is  used  to  getting  his  own 
way,  but  he  can  be  flexible  as  well.  By  blnh 
Schlesinger  was  a  Reform  Jew,  but  after 
graduating  from  college  he  made  a  tour  of 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  converted 
to  Presbyterianism  on  the  road.  As  a  compro- 
mise with  his  wife  Rachel,  a  Radcliffe  girl 
and  Methodist  whom  he  married  In  1964. 
Schlesinger  and  the  famUy  became  Lutherans. 
They  now  have  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
and  live  in  Arlington,  Va.,  where  the  Secre- 
tary takes  to  the  nearby  woods  from  time  to 
time  for  his  favorite  pastime — bird  watching. 

Schlesinger  rose  quickly  in  the  Washington 
hierarchy— from  the  Budget  Bureau  to  head 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  director 
of  the  CIA  to  the  Pentagon  in  mid-1973. 
There,  he  caught  the  eye  of  Gerald  Ford. 
Schlesinger,  Ford  observed  critically,  was  one 
of  the  officials  in  the  Nixon  Administration 
who  really  knew  more  about  defense  matters 
than  his  watchdogs  in  Congress  and  who 
made  little  attempt  to  conceal  his  disdain  for 
the  dimmer  bulbs  on  the  Hill.  "Some  people 
know  how  to  deal  with  Congress  and  some 
people  don't,"  Vice  President  Ford  told 
friends— and  he  let  the  word  drop  that  if  he 
became  President,  Schlesinger  might  have  to 
go. 

WARRIORS 

Ford  did — but  Schlesinger  managed  to  keep 
his  job.  For  one  thing,  the  new  President 
needed  Schlesinger's  manifold  talents.  For 
another,  both  share  the  same  Ideological  be- 
liefs. "Ford  and  Schlesinger."  observed  one 
senior  White  House  staffer  last  week,  "are 
basically  cold  warriors."  That  orientation  has 
landed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  into  a  spat 
or  two  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  When 
Kissinger  and  Nixon  traveled  to  Moscow  for 
last  .summer's  summit  with  the  Soviet  party 
chief.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Schlesinger  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  worried  that  the  presi- 
dent and  his  chief  diplomat  would  Ignore 
such  complex  matters  as  the  size  and  throw- 
weight  of  Russian  missiles  in  the  eagerness 
to  close  a  politically  attractive  bargain  limit- 
ing offensive  strategic  weapons.  The  affair 
angered  Kissinger  and  left  Sclilesinger  net- 
tled as  well.  "Henry  is  not  a  man  who  tol- 
erates competition  easily,"  observes  a  col- 
league from  Cambridge.  The  two  men,  who 
agree  on  most  other  matters,  have  since 
mended  fences. 

Schlesinger  has  spent  much  time  wonder- 
ing what  would  happen  If  the  Soviet  Union 
tested  U.S.  resolve  during  a  crisis  by  launch- 
ing a  limited  nuclear  attack — perhaps  against 
a  remote  U.S.  missile  sUo.  Would  the  Presi- 
dent order  the  kind  of  massive  retaliation 
that  has  been  the  essence  of  conventional 
nuclear  strategy  for  decades  a  thundering 
salvo  of  missiles  could  easily  Immolate  100 
million  Russians;  but  since  destroying  every 
Soviet  missile  silo  and  submarine  Is  Impos- 
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slble,  such  an  attack  would  also  draw  an 
equally  murderous  Russian  second  strike 
upon  American  cities.  The  existing  strategy 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD)  was 
suicidal,  Schlesinger  concluded.  What  the 
President  needed  was  a  wide  range  of  flexible 
options  and  targets,  a  plan  that  would  allow 
the  U.S.  to  reply  to  a  limited  strike  In  kind — 
while  keeping  the  doomsday  machine  In  re- 
serve as  the  option  of  last  resort. 

The  idea  was  not  new.  In  the  early  1960s 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
sponsored  a  "counter-force"  strategy  de- 
signed to  allow  the  U.S.  to  strike  Soviet 
bomber  bases,  missile  sites  and  nuclear  sub- 
marine pens  while  minimizing  civilian 
deaths.  He  eventually  cooled  to  the  strategy 
because  of  the  expensive  and  politically  un- 
acceptable investments  it  entailed.  Faced  by 
an  energetic  Soviet  program  of  missile  de- 
velopment In  the  late  1960s,  however,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  revived  the  plan.  Schlesinger  has 
inherited  the  Job  of  steering  it  onward.  The 
Pentagon  is  now  Installing,  among  other 
things,  a  "Command  Data  Buffer  System" 
that  will  allow  technicians  to  change  the 
computer  tapes  targeting  Minuteman  in 
missiles  in  36  minutes.  In  the  past  the  Job 
took  from  16  to  24  hours,  too  long  for  any-  ' 
thing  but  massive  retaliation — or  surrender. 

WAR-AND-A-HALF 

Critics  argue  that  counter-force  strategy 
lowers  the  threshold  of  terror— and  increases 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Schlesinger  is  con- 
vinced that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  Is  likely  to  launch  a  massive 
"bolt  from  the  blue"  surprise  attack  on  the 
other.  Current  U.S.  strategy  calls  for  main- 
taining a  credible  defense  against  a  major 
war  between  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
In  Europe  whUe  preserving  the  ability  to 
flght  a  brushflre  war  at  the  same  time  else- 
where (the  so-called  "war-and-a-half  cana- 
bility") .  ^ 

Toward  that  end.  the  all-volunteer 
American  Army  is  now  being  bolstered 
by  48  battalions  to  bring  its  strength  up 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  divisions  by  1977 
and  Schlesinger  hopes  to  spend  $2  billion 
miproving  mUitary  airlift  capacity  so  that 
a  full  Army  division  with  equipment  could 
be  transported  to  Central  Europe  every  few 
days.  Given  a  lightning  air-transport  system 
he  reasons,  the  U.S.  can  center  its  military 
forces  abroad  upon  the  Seventh  Army  in 
West  Germany,  the  Second  Infantry  Division 
in  South  Korea,  and  the  Thh-d  Marine  Divi- 
sion Ui  Japan  and  Okhiawa— backed  by  the 
Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet  In  the  far  Pacific.  "It's  a  very 
^ngerous  world,"  noted  one  high-ranking 
Pentagon  general.  "If  we  can't  respond  with 
conventional  forces,  we  are  asking  for  a 
nuclear  holocaust." 

Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  months, 
Schlestager  has  spent  48  hours  testUying 
before  a  mixed  bag  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees on  behalf  of  his  programs.  He  has 
also  buttonholed  75  congressmen  and  20 
^"^f-^T  P^'?°na"y  to  lobby  for  his  plans, 
raough  he  has  managed  to  shed  his  Image 
as  an  aloof  and  arrogant  academic,  this  has 
not  greatly  decreased  his  vulnerability  to 
budget  cuts.  Among  the  most  likely  candi- 
dates for  surgery  in  this  session  of  Congress 
are  such  pet  Pentagon  projects  as  the  B-l 
^rTtl'  E??  SAM-D  anti-aircraft  missile 
and  the  Trident  submarine.  Congress  will 

fin°„f  ^  ^V^  ''**''^*'^  •S  bUlion  aid  W  bU- 
lion  from  the  defense  budget,  and  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  military  aid  are  In  for 
rough  going  as  well,  "if  Berlin  were  In  trou- 
n„..^*r'"  ^^^  *  seasoned  lobbyist  for  the 
united  Auto  Workers  union  In  Washington 
I  wonder  whether  the  American  people 
Wt "    ^^'^^  *°  ^^^^  *^*  money  for  an  air- 
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The  answer  Is  probably  yes.  for  despite 
the  surface  signs,  the  United  States  Is  not 
retreating  Into  a  nostalgic  neo-lsolatlonlsm. 
It  can't.  "To  talk  about  neo-lsolatlonlsm  in 
the  age  of  ICBM's  is  Insane."  said  Prof. 
Hans  Morgenthau  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  hi  New  York  last  week.  "No- 
body in  his  right  mind  would  do  it."  There 
is  a  new  element  in  the  strategic  mix.  "For 
the  moment,"  observes  French  political 
strategist  Raymond  Aron,  "the  economic 
game  is  more  Important  than  the  military." 

Multinational  corporations  and  expanding 
trade  have  already  tangled  the  United  States 
in  $180  billion  worth  of  foreign  interests. 
Third  World  nations,  entranced  with  cartel 
politics  and  nuclear  technology,  also  pose  an 
inescapable  chailenge  to  every  industralized 
country  beyond  their  borders.  The  days  of 
Fortress  America  are  over  for  good,  though 
Schlesinger  may  be  exaggerating  the  decline 
in  what  was  once  the  awesome  presence  of 
the  United  States  abroad.  But  in  sounding 
an  alarm,  he  is  rendering  a  service,  for  as 
he  says:  "An  active  foreign  policy  Implies 
risks,  b\it  so  does  passivity."  In  a  not  alto- 
gether friendly  world.  SchlesUiger  wants 
Americans  to  shape  their  own  destiny,  rather 
than  let  others  do  it  for  them. 


A  Word  of  Warning 


(Is  the  U.S.  entering  an  era  of  neo-isola- 
tionlsm  that  will  erode  its  power?  Foreign 
Editor  Edward  Klein,  Washington  bureau 
chief  Mel  Elfin  and  Pentagon  correspondent 
Lloyd  Norman  posed  this  and  other  questions 
in  an  interview  last  week  with  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schlesinger.) 

Newsweek.  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  is  the 
U.S.  drifting  toward  neo-isolatlonism? 

Schlesinger.  I  think  that  the  post-Viet- 
nam passions  lead  somewhat  in  that  direc- 
tion. Nonetheless,  in  contrast  to  the  1930s, 
the  American  public  remains  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  the  external  world  and,  so  far  as 
the  polls  are  any  Indication,  the  public  con- 
tinues to  desire  to  have  military  power  sec- 
ond to  none.  In  addition,  I  think  that  we 
should  recognize  that  circumstances  can 
change  very  rapidly,  and  In  circumstances  In 
which  the  American  people  feel  their  Inter- 
ests are  being  dramatically  affected  they 
would  be  no  more  averse  to  the  use  of 
power — of  military  power— than  they  were  in 
the  period  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Q.  Are  the  American  people  convinced  that 
their  essential  Interests  are  at  stake  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  they're  con- 
vinced of  that  at  this  moment,  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  the  difficulties  that  we  have 
in  obtaining  adequate  funding  for  support 
for  the  two  governments. 

Q.  Some  months  back,  you  talked  at  a 
breakfast  group  and  said  that  our  vital  In- 
terests were  not  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Why,  then,  should  we  concern  ourselves  even 
on  a  nonmiutary  basis? 

A.  I  doubt  that  I  said  precisely  that.  The 
degree  of  hiltlal  American  Interest  In  South- 
east Asia  was  far  less  than  Its  Interest  In 
say.  Europe  or  the  Middle  East.  Nonetheless, 
w©  have  created  for  ourselves  dependencies 
In  Southeast  Asia.  To  abandon  those  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  South  Vietnam,  woiUd 
be  a  very  telling  sign  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  U.8.  would  suffer  In  its  foreign  policy 
and  r  believe,  ultimately,  would  suffer  in  Its 
own  Image  of  Itself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment can  survive  If  it  receives  the  supple- 
mental-aid request  from  the  United  States? 
A.  They  cannot  survive  without  additional 
aid.  But  with  such  aid,  there  la  no  question 
that  they  could  survive  during  the  course  of 
the  current  dry  season,  and  that  would  carry 
them  through  another  wet  season.  What  the 


long  run  is  likely  to  provide  Is  anybody's 
guess.  We  hope  to  have  negotiations,  though. 
Q.  And  so  if  the  Lon  Nol  regime  collapses 
after  we  give  the  support,  you  think  that 
American  credibility  would  not  suffer  in  the 
eyes  of  other  people? 

A.  It  would  be  a  setback  for  American  for- 
eign policy,  but  there  would  be  less  ques- 
tioning of  the  fidelity  of  American  commit- 
ments and  that,  I  think,  is  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect. 

Q.  Would  you  include  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  the  sphere  of  vital  American  interests? 
A.  Most  of  the  industrialized  world  is  de- 
pendent on  the  flow  of  petroleum  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  domination  of  the  oil  re- 
sources of  the  Persian  Gulf  area  would  dra- 
matically alter  the  configuration  of  world 
politias.  The  Soviets  have  built  up  and  are 
still  building  a  major  logistical  capability 
in  the  general  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  None- 
theless, there  is  an  inclination  to  bury  ones 
head  In  the  sand,  and  some  people  now 
exhibit  that  ostrich-like  tendencv.  Soviet 
facilities  at  Berbera  in  Somalia  are  both  im- 
pressive and  growing.  They  are  now,  it  ap- 
pears, constructing  a  cruise-missile  (un- 
manned nuclear  bomber)  support  facility  at 
Berbeia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  those  who  will 
find  imaginative  excuses  for  the  Soviets.  They 
might  suggest  it  Is  an  economic  demonstra- 
tion project  for  the  Somalls  or  perhaps  an 
advance  reaction  to  current  U.S.  research- 
and-development  activities  on  cruise  mis- 
siles. But  the  fact  is  that  this  represents 
reload  capabilities  for  a  potent  weapon  sys- 
tem that  the  U.S.  does  not  yet  possess  It  is 
plain,  I  think,  that  the  Soviets  are  deeply 
serious  about  a  permanent  presence  and 
strike  capability  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  we  would  be  blind  to  real- 
ity if  we  were  unprepared  to  take  the  neces- 
sary countermeasures. 

Q.  What  kind  of  countermeasures? 
A.  The  United  States  should  have  Its  own 
logistical  capability  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at 
Diego  Garcia  so,  if  the  necessity  arises,  we 
can  support  our  own  forces  in  the  area. 

Q.  In  terms  of  the  other  bases  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  managed  to  establUh,  how 
would  you  rate  their  present  base  facility  in 
Somalia? 

A.  I  would  regard  this  as  unique.  In  some 
ways  It  could  be  compared  to  the  facilities 
that  the  Soviets  had  established  for  them- 
selves in  Egypt  and  in  Syria. 

Q.  When  you  were  with  the  CIA  as  direc- 
tor, did  you  discover  that  there  were  as- 
sassination teams  and  that  assassinations 
were  carried  out? 

A.  The  brief  answer  to  that  is  no — though 
there  were  suggestions  on  rare  occasions  in 
a  much  earlier  period.  However,  those  would 
be  matters  the  (Congressional)  committees 
might  want  to  explore — and  I  should  not  ex- 
pand further  at  this  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  cutoff 
of  military  aid  to  Turkey? 

A.  The  cutoff  of  assUtance  to  Turkey  Is  an 
extraordinary  event.  The  only  parallel  one 
can  think  of,  however  imprecise,  was  the 
decision  by  John  Foster  Dulles  In  1956  to 
cancel  aid  to  Egypt  for  the  Aswan  Dam  It 
Is  that  politically  dramatic  a  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  VS.  Government. 

Q.  In  terms  of  strategic  weapons,  is  there 
a  mmimum^  ceiling  ttelow  which  the  US 
should  not  go? 

A.  Well,  I  would  think  that  we  would  be- 
gin to  be  concerned  If  we  were  to  cut  the 
numbers  by  more  than,  say,  a  third. 

Q.  In  other  words  from  2,400  to  1,600  vehi- 
cles? 

A.  That  would  seem  to  be  something  in  the 
order  of  a  minimum  figure. 

Q.  Your  proposal  for  a  flexible  nuclear 
strategy  has  led  a  number  of  critics  to 
charge  that  what  you  are  really  thinking  of 
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Is  a  first-strike  capability.  Wouldn't  that  de- 
stabilize tlie  current  nuclear  balance? 

A.  The  change  In  our  targeting  doctrine 
requires  no  expansion  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
The  change  increases  the  efficacy  of  our  de- 
terrent posture  because  our  nuclear  threat 
is  no  longer  Incredible  on  its  face,  and  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  pact  of  mutual 
suicide.  For  that  reason,  the  likelihood  of 
major  military  action  is  diminished.  The 
United  States  does  not  desire  that  either 
side  have  a  first-strike  capability:  in  fact, 
given  the  forces  on  both  sides  neither  side 
can  attain  a  first-strike  capability.  We  have 
structured  American  strategic  forces  on  the 
premise  that  the  U.S.  cannot  limit  damage 
to  the  urban  Industrial  ba.se  of  the  U.S. 
If  the  Soviets  wish  to  destroy  it. 

Q.  But  you  have  proposed  a  sharpening  of 
accuracy  and  possibly  an  increase  in  yield. 
Wouldn't  that  lead  to  our  development  of  a 
counterforce  capability  against  their  ICBM 
force? 

A.  We  have  repeatedly  underscored  that 
we  would  prefer  that  neither  side  develop 
major  counterforce  capabilities.  The  concern 
that  we  have  quite  naturally  Is  with  this 
ma.ssive  new  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  a  new  generation  of  ICBMs  with  on-board 
computations  and  many  accurate  MIRV's. 
They  are  moving  in  that  direction,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  match  them  If  they  do  so. 
We  would  prefer  that  both  sides  avoid  the 
deployment. 

Q.  Many  congressmen  have  praised  your 
recent  posture  statement  on  defense.  Yet 
the  chances  are  they  will  slice  large  chunks 
out  of  your  budget.  Is  that  because  the  Pen- 
tagon has  cried  wolf  too  often? 

A.  Well.  In  the  past  there  may  have  been 
some  tendency  to  cry  wolf,  but  I  would  re- 
mind all  parties  that  when  the  wolf  appears 
it  win  be  the  American  society  that  is  gobbled 
up  rather  than  the  poor  lad  who  got  lonely. 
The  underlying  point  is  an  improved  willing- 
ness on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  society  at 
large  to  approach  the  questions  of  Ameri- 
can .security  and  its  defense  capabilities  with 
a  greater  degree  of  intellectual  discipline 
than  was  characteristic  of  the  Vietnam  period 
when  the  prevailing  mood  was  simply  one 
of  dyspepsia. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  we're  past  the 
worst  part  of  our  Vietnam  dyspepsia? 

A.  I  think  we  are  past  the  worst  part  of 
our  national  dyspepsia.  We  still  have  some 
tendency  to  go  on  cutting  Into  defense,  but 
not  because  of  hostility  toward  defense.  It 
15  driven  more  by  budgetary  considerations, 
and  the  desire  to  get  more  resources  out  of 
defense  so  that  more  resources  can  be  put 
Into  social  or  economic  programs. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  press  now 
has  on  the  formation  of  American  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense? 

A.  Every  poll  of  the  American  public  indi- 
cates the  wish  to  maintain  a  military  estab- 
lishment that  is  second  to  none.  In  fact,  a 
very  substantial  minority  wishes  the  U.S.  to 
remain  militarily  superior.  There  is  some 
difference  between  that  underlying  public 
sentiment  and  the  opinions  that  are  fre- 
quently expressed.  I  think  that  the  American 
public  does  not  recognize  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  cut  away  our  own  military 
establishment. 

Q.  What  about  the  era  of  former  Defen.se 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  so  many  military  programs 
were  reduced?  Are  we  back  to  that? 

A.  Indeed,  we  are  back  not  only  to  the 
Louis  Johnson  era  In  terms  of  the  proportion 
of  our  manpower  imder  arms  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  GNP,  but  to  the  period  of  pell- 
mell  demobilization  Immediately  following 
W^orld  War  II.  This  Is  akin  to  what  Churchill 
said  In  "Triumph  and  Tragedy":  "And  so 
the  great  democracies  triumphed,  and  so  were 
able  to  resume  the  follies  that  had  so  nearly 
cost  them  their  life." 


Q.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  heard? 

A.  Well,  I'm  optimistic  because  I  think 
that  the  realities  of  world  politics  are  those 
that  the  American  public  will  recognize. 
But  in  any  event,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pursue  the  goal  of  public  en- 
lightenment about  the  military  balance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
present  trends  continue,  there  Is  likely  to  be 
a  very  serious  setback  for  the  U.S.  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  then  there  will  be  voices 
demanding:  "Why  were  we  not  warned?"  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  quite  clearly,  "You 
u-erc  warned." 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  day 
after  day  for  over  6  years,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  attempted  to  refute  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  convention's  critics.  There 
is  one  statement  which  can  be  made 
about  this  treaty,  however,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  rebuttal :  it  is  clearly  the 
most  thoroughly  examined  and  discussed 
treaty  that  the  Senate  has  ever  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
treaty  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate 
in  1949.  26  years  ago.  Think  about  that. 
That  is  a  full  quarter  century  ago.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  held  numerous  days 
of  hearings  and  has  reported  the  treaty 
favorably  three  times  but  to  no  avail. 
Each  time  a  determined  minority  pre- 
vented this  body  from  considering  this 
important  human  rights  treaty.  Last 
year  we  were  stymied  by  a  filibuster. 

Clearly,  we  have  reviewed  ad  nauseum 
the  contentions  of  the  critics  of  this  con- 
vention and  we  have  found  them  as  base- 
less today  as  they  were  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  it  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  "fish  or  cut  bait." 

This  treaty  is  but  one  of  over  two 
dozen  human  rights  treaties  that  have 
not  been  acted  upon  by  this  body.  Today, 
we  have  a  new  cloture  rule  and  a  new 
spirit  of  humanitarian  concern  In  this 
body.  It  is  high  time  we  turned  these 
noble  ideals  into  concrete  action. 


HISTORIC  SITES 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  joined  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  in  sponsoring  a  bill  that 
would  select  and  preserve  one  historic 
site  in  each  State  as  a  "meeting  house" 
for  citizens  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  cultural  heritage  and  environ- 
mental quality.  Although  hearings  were 
held  on  this  proposal,  no  final  action  was 
taken  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  93d 
Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  a  similar  effort 
with  Senator  Jackson.  S.  327.  Title  n  of 
this  bill  would  establish  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  to  match  the 
over  $150  million  which  States  are  willing 
to  dedicate  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  history.  An  important  featiu'e 
of  this  legislation  would  provide  grants 
for  projects  to  restore  certain  historic 
properties  with  a  view  to  designating  and 
presening  such  properties  for  use  as 


meeting  houses  in  connection  with  this 
Nation's  Bicentennial. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  on  Jime  5,  1974  in 
connection  with  S.  2877: 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  my  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  is  among  those  states  which 
have  made  prospective  site  selections.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Valley  Forge  area  has  been 
chosen  and  this  is  significant  because  It  was 
the  site  of  General  George  Washington's 
encampment  of  1777-78.  a  turning  point  In 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Lafayette's  Head- 
quarters, which  would  serve  as  the  proposed 
"Meeting  House  ",  is  located  on  the  Lafayette 
Farm  adjacent  to  Valley  Forge  State  Park 
in  Tredyffrin  Township,  Chester  County.  The 
34-acre  site  served  as  Major  General  Marquis 
de  Lafayette's  residence  during  the  famous 
encampment. 

Additional  sites  that  have  already  been 
proposed  include:  an  opera  house  In 
Texas,  a  fort  in  North  Dakota,  a  tavern 
in  Connecticut,  a  royal  brewei-y  in  Ha- 
waii, a  theater  in  North  Carolina,  and  a 
casino  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues can  identify  iheir  nominations 
for  "biick  and  mortal"  restorations,  and 
I  urge  them  to  join  the  cause  of  historic 
preservation  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  fli-mly  believe  that  the 
meeting  house  concept  holds  the  promise 
of  a  lasting  contribution  to  our  country's 
visual  appearance  as  it  reflects  our  cul- 
tural and  natural  heritage.  With  the  Bi- 
centennial almost  upon  us,  what  better 
time  to  commit  oui'selves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  total  environment — natural 
and  man-made. 


DANGERS     IN     THE     PRODUCTION. 
USE,  AND  DISPOSAL  OP  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration just  presented  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  a  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1976  giving  the  lion's  share  of  money  to 
nuclear  research.  At  hearings  on  that 
budget.  I  asked  that  funds  for  develop- 
ing the  breeder  reactor  be  deleted.  I  re- 
gard this  as  a  most  serious  issue;  one 
which,  once  decided,  is  irrevocable.  Life- 
threatening  fission  wastes  such  as  Plu- 
tonium, once  created,  remain  active  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  detailed  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  5.  1975,  in 
which  Burt  Schorr  describes  the  enor- 
mous dangers  accompanying  the  pro- 
duction, use,  and  disposal  of  plutonium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FlGtnUNC    A    FUTUHE    FOR    PLUTONIUM 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — Soon  the  government's 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  will  begin 
pondering  a  fateful  question:  Should  pluto- 
nium, a  deadly  man-made  metal,  be  used  as 
fuel  for  nuclear  powered  generating  plants? 

Many  government  and  Industry  planners, 
regarding  plutonium  as  a  major  source  of 
U.S.  energy  In  the  future,  say  Yes.  But  a 
growing  number  of  other  experts,  aware  that 
a  small  amount  of  the  material  contains 
enough  radioactivity  to  make  an  entire  city 
uninhabitable,  say  No. 
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Both  sides  agree  that  if  plutonium  even- 
tually Is  to  be  used  as  fuel,  extremely  tough 
new  safeguards  must  be  developed  to  pre- 
vent Its  relea.se  Into  the  environment.  Some 
opponents  doubt,  however,  that  effective 
safeguards  can  be  established. 

•■Those  who  have  asked  what  changes  In 
our  institutions  will  be  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate plutonium  have  come  away  from 
the  inquiry  profoundly  concerned,"  con- 
cluded the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil in  a  recent  study.  "Our  technology  has 
again  outstripped  our  Institutions,  which 
are  not  prepared  or  suited  to  deal  with 
plutonium." 

The  nation's  53  commercial  nuclear  re- 
actors— President  Ford  wants  almost  150 
more  by  1985 — aren't  permitted  to  "burn" 
plutonium.  But  the  enriched  uranium  these 
reactors  use  Is  turning  out  thousands  of 
pounds  of  plutonium  annually  as  a  waste 
product:  this  waste  Is  being  stored,  for  the 
most  part,  in  spent  fuel  rods  at  reactor 
sites.  Within  10  years,  such  plutonium  waste 
could  amount  to  about  50,000  pounds  a  year. 

Thus,  the  public  hearings  which  the  NRC 
will  hold,  probably  this  spring,  are  likely  to 
deal  with  two  related  questions:  Should 
nuclear  plants  be  allowed  to  recycle  this 
plutonium  for  use  as  fuel,  and,  even  if  re- 
cycling Isn't  permitted,  what  should  be  done 
with  the  nation's  mounting  trash  pile  of  the 
deadly  substance? 

TROUBLE    AT    KERH-MCCE£ 

Some  signs  of  trouble  already  have  de- 
veloped. For  several  months  last  year,  a 
mysterious  series  of  plutonlum-contamlna- 
tion  incidents  occurred  at  a  plutonium  fuel- 
rod  fabricating  plant  of  Kerr-McGee  Corp. 
near  Crescent,  Okla.  In  January,  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commts.sIon  found  "minor" 
violations  of  its  rules  by  Kerr-McGee  but 
hasn't  Imposed  any  sanctions  yet. 

Most  mysterious  of  all  was  the  fate  of  a 
plant  worker,  Karen  Sllkwood,  whose  body 
and  apartment  had  registered  dangerously 
high  plutonium  levels.  As  she  was  driving 
to  meet  a  newspaper  reporter  who  was  In- 
vestigating plant  conditions,  her  car  hit  a 
culvert  and  she  was  killed.  Post-mortem 
tests  showed  that  she  had  Ingested  pluto- 
nium, which,  U  absorbed  into  the  blood- 
stream, poses  a  strong  threat  of  bone  cancer. 

As  part  of  its  Investigation  of  the  Inci- 
dents, Kerr-McGee  asked  plant  employes  to 
"volunteer"  for  lie-detector  tests.  According 
to  a  complaint  filed  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  by  the  OH  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  Union,  the  tests  Included 
questions  about  contacts  the  employes  might 
have  had  with  newsmen  and. union  officials. 
The  union  says  that  employes  who  refused  to 
submit  to  questioning  have  been  transferred 
to  warehouse  work.  Kerr-McGee  declines  to 
comment  because  the  investigation  involves 
"internal  matters  which  shouldn't  be  open 
to  display,"  a  spokesman  says. 

Many  nuclear  experts  believe  that  the  risk 
from  Plutonium,  while  real,  is  being  over- 
emphasized. They  point  out  that  the  U.S.  has 
been  producing  large  quantities  of  plutonium 
since  the  Manhattan  Project  of  World  War 
11  without  harming  public  health. 

"For  30  years  plutonium  has  been  pro- 
duced In  reactors,  recovered  from  reactor 
uiel,  purified,  made  Into  many  chemical 
and  physical  forms,  fabricated,  handled, 
transported  and  stored  In  large  quantities 
involving  many  tons  of  material,"  the  AEC 
staff  noted  in  Its  draft  statement  on  pluto- 
nuim  recycling  Issued  last  August. 

There's  a  strong  energy  argument  in  favor 
or  usmg  Plutonium,  too:  Nuclear  generating 
plants  are  calculated  to  produce  enough  of 
the  fuel  over  the  next  20  years  to  equal  10 
olUlon  barrels  of  oU. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  be  especially  ap- 
prehensive about  Plutonium.  The  yellowish 
tan  Plutonium  oxide  pellets  packed  into  re- 
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actor  core  rods,  emitting  short-range  but 
extremely  dangerous  alpha  particles,  con- 
stitute "a  fuel  toxic  beyond  human  experi- 
ence," warns  physicist  Donald  P.  Geesaman. 

Mr.  Geesaman,  who  spent  13  years  doing 
blo-medicnl  research  for  the  AEC,  notes  that 
plutonium  Injected  under  the  skin  and  Into 
the  blood-stream  of  mice  and  dogs  has  pro- 
duced cancer.  But  he  worries  most  about  the 
ability  of  plutonivim  "under  a  number  of 
probable  conditions"  to  powder  into  Invisible 
particles  tinier  than  human  cells.  If  scat- 
tered In  the  air  by  an  explosion  or  even  by 
the  wind,  they  could  be  InhaleC  into  deep 
lung  tissue,  bombarding  surrovmding  cells 
with  Edpha  radiation  and  causing  death. 

How  seriously  the  government  regards  this 
risk  and  the  attendant  public  alarm  became 
clear  in  1966  when  a  B-52  bomber,  after 
colliding  with  a  tanker  plane,  loosed  four 
hydrogen  bombs  over  Palomares,  Spain.  The 
massive  effort  to  check  some  2,000  local  in- 
habitants for  radiation,  to  extirpate  scattered 
plutonium  from  a  local  field  and  to  recover 
one  of  the  bombs  from  the  nearby  ocean  cost 
over  $2  mUllon. 

The  possibility  that  similar  scenes  might 
be  duplicated  along  highway  and  rail  routes 
after  large-scale  plutonium  shipments  had 
begun  Is  one  of  the  major  issues  before  the 
NRC.  Massive  tamper-proof  containers  al- 
ready are  required  for  such  shipments.  But 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  be- 
lieves much  more  research  must  be  done 
before  the  government  can  even  predict 
the  probability  of  a  transportation  accident 
"in  which  radioactive  materials  are  released, 
or  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident." 

A  sulphur-cooled  breeder-reactor  Is  being 
designed  now  to  produce  plutonium;  com- 
mercial versions  are  expected  to  turn  out 
about  175  tons  annually  by  the  year  2000. 
while  generating  electricity  at  the  same  time. 
By  comparison,  a  ma.ss  of  plutonium  the  size 
of  a  Softball  and  weighing  only  10  pounds 
could  wreck,  say,  the  New  York  financial 
district,  according  to  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a 
one-time  designer  of  nuclear  weapons  who 
specializes  in  plutonium  theft  dangers. 

Cost  overruns,  a  slowdown  in  the  growth 
of  electrical  demand,  and  more  abundant 
uranium  supplies  than  now  foreseen  could 
delay  the  advent  of  the  commercial  breeder. 
Even  so,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
Plutonium  produced  diu-lng  uranium  fission 
remains  and  solutions  aren't  readily  appar- 
ent. 

Ideas  for  safeguarding  plutonium  seem  to 
create  as  many  problems  as  they  solve.  The 
government  Is  considering,  for  example,  the 
creation  of  massive  nuclear  "parks"  where 
plutonium  could  be  recycled.  But  Congress 
isn't  likely  to  relax  environmental  laws  and 
take  the  other  steps  that  would  be  needed 
to  create  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  builds.  In 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  several  groups 
are  opposing  operation  of  a  $250  million  nu- 
clear fuel  processing  plant  that's  close  to 
completion  near  Barnwell.  Herbert  Buhl  HI, 
an  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  lawyer 
based  in  South  Carolina,  declares  that  In 
weighing  the  environmental  Impact  of  plu- 
tonium use  the  government  has  failed  to 
consider  the  possible  loss  of  constitutional 
rights,  "including  the  right  to  privacy  and 
freedom  of  movement,"  that  plutonium  safe- 
guards might  Impose.  The  national  ACLU 
may  choose  to  participate  In  NRC  proceed- 
ings because  it  shares  such  concerns,  accord- 
ing to  an  ACLU  official  in  New  York. 

STUDY    AND     UNCEBTAINTY 

The  White  House  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  commenting  on  the  AEC's 
draft  statement,  agreed  that  the  environ- 
mental analysis  of  plutonium  recycling  won't 
be  complete  until  its  "social,  legal  and  In- 
stitutional" aspects — ^hardly  discussed  In  the 
draft — are  thoroughly  examined. 

If  the  NRC  consents  to  study  thefse  Issues 


further,  or  is  forced  to  by  a  federal  court 
(the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  is 
threatening  to  sue  to  require  such  analysis) , 
the  result  would  be  further  uncertainty  for 
the  nuclear  Industry.  Already  the  Industry  Is 
chafing  over  the  delays  that  are  likely  before 
It  can  begin  using  plutonium.  The  NRC  staff 
won't  finish  its  studies  of  possible  plutonium 
safeguards  until  the  end  of  this  year.  There 
likely  would  follow  lengthy  congressional  de- 
bate over  atuhorlzing  legislation. 

IronicaUy,  the  nuclear-power  industry  has 
its  own  worries  about  loss  of  freedom  In 
the  name  of  safeguarding  plutonium.  Forcing 
plutonium  reprocessors  and  fuel  fabricators 
to  build  their  plants  in  designated  parks  or 
other  common  sites,  for  instance,  "could 
cause  unfair  and  unnecessary  economic  pen- 
alties to  some,"  Exxon  Nuclear  Co.,  a  subsid- 
iary of  Exxon  Corp.,  has  advised  the  NRC. 
"Such  a  concept  is  viable  only  for  a  nation- 
alized nuclear  Industry,"  adds  Babcock  & 
WUcox  Co. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  recycling  plu- 
tonium: storing  It  with  other  fission  wastes. 
But  those  who  fear  plutonium  are  equally 
unhappy  with  that  approach.  By  1995,  there 
could  be  more  than  750  tons  of  plutonium  In 
this  blistering  hot,  highly  radioactive  trash 
dump. 

Where  to  put  it?  The  government  Is  hunt- 
ing for  an  underground  disposal  site  that 
would  be  safe  from  floods,  earthqimkes  and 
even  a  new  Ice  Age — not  for  centuries,  but 
for  milennia.  Some  fission  wastes  remain 
dangerous  sources  of  radioactivity  for  more 
than  200,000  years. 

"Is  mankind  prepared  to  exert  the  eternal 
vlgUance  needed  to  ensure  proper  and  safe 
operation  of  its  nuclear  energy  system?" 
asks  Alvin  N.  Weinberg,  former  director  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  "No  gov- 
ernment has  lasted  continuously  for  1.000 
years,"  says  Mr.  Weinberg.  "Only  the  Catholic 
Church  has  survived  more  or  less  continu- 
ously for  2,000  years  or  so." 

The  frailty  of  institutions,  when  com- 
pared to  the  life  of  radioactivity,  hasn't 
escaped  federal  nuclear  planners.  They  talk 
of  the  long-range  need  to  imbed  high-level 
wastes  "In  the  ice  sheets  of  the  Antarctic  "  or 
to  remove  them  from  earth  altogether  "with 
rockets."  But  such  proposals,  little  more  than 
vague  speculation  just  now,  hardly  assure 
citizens  that  they  and  their  children  can  live 
tranquilly  In  a  society  that  relies  on  plu- 
tonium for  its  energy  needs. 


OUR  COMPLEX  SCXriETY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  written  by  Robert  Donovan  was 
pubhshed  on  December  26,  1974,  en- 
titled "Managing  Our  Complex  Society 
Should  Be  Worry  No.  1."  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  all  to  read  its  Insight 
into  basic  legislative  policies  and  their 
impact  on  social  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Man.acinc  Our  Complex  Society  Should  Be 

Worry  No.  1 

(By  Robert  J.  Donovan) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — When  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wiesner  was  chairman  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  In  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  Administrations,  he  used 
to  worry  that  mankind  would  blow  itself 
up  with  nuclear  weapons  or  at  least  pollute 
the  atmosphere  for  the  next  50,000  years  of 
testing  them. 

Now  that  times  have  changed  and  he  views 
the  world  from  the  new  perspective  of  his 
position  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  no  longer  sees 
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the  world  military  situation  as  being  the 
No.  1  problem. 

His  primary  concern  rather  is  whether  the 
United  States  can  solve  its  complex  prob- 
lems without  lapsing  into  undemocratic  or 
even  authoritarian  ways. 

He  grants  the  necessity  of  government  reg- 
ulation of  business  and  industry  yet  fears 
that,  in  moderating  the  evUs  of  free  enter- 
prise, government  may  destroy  it. 

"The  problem  of  managing  our  society," 
Dr.  Wiesner  said  in  a  recent  interview,  "looks 
much  tougher  to  me  now  than  when  I  was 
In  Washington.  The  question  at  stake  is 
whether  you  can  maintain  a  growing,  viable 
society  like  ours  and  deal  with  the  complex 
choices  that  must  be  made  and  still  do  It  in 
a  democratic  procebs. 

"There  is  a  mood  today,  reflected  by  Heil- 
broner  (Robert  L.  Hellbroner,  author  of  the 
catastrophlcally  pessimistic  An  Inquiry  In 
to  the  Human  Prospect'),  that  an  advanced 
technological  society  is  too  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  through  the  democratic  process. 

"If  I  worry  about  anything,  it  is  that :  how 
to  deal  with  the  complexities  in  our  society 
so  people  are  not  tempted  to  accept  a  Rus- 
sian or  Chinese  or  other  dictatorial  solution. 
How  to  retain  really  the  advantages  of  our 
competitive  society  and  stUl  solve  the  clear 
difficulties  inherent  in  it." 

Basically,  Dr.  Wiesner  is  optimistic  that 
through  knowledge  and  through  trial  and 
error  he  wUl  be  able  to  cope  with  the  distress- 
ing problems  that  seem  about  to  engulf  us 
at  times. 

'•Thhigs  have  to  get  sufficiently  bad  to  com- 
mand your  attention."  he  said.  "In  '64  or  65 
the  Science  Advisory  Committee  made  a.  re- 
port showing  that  the  energy  problem  was 
becoming  increasingly  acute  as  consumption 
was  growing  at  an  exponential  rate. 

The  trouble  is  most  of  us  make  linear  pro- 
jections and  problems  develop  at  an  expo- 
nential rate,  so  crises  overtake  us.  If  our 
problems  get  acute  enough,  we  will  turn  our 
attention  to  dealing  with  them.  We  are  going 
to  have  some  serious  traumas,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  society  will  be  intelligent 
enough  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

"The  condition  of  mankind  has  more  or 
less  gotten  better  throughout  history,  so  if 
you  take  the  long-term  view,  you  have  his- 
tory on  our  side.  Of  course,  that  doesn't 
help  if  we  have  a  100-year  fluctuation  of 
trouble. 

"But  beyond  that  the  kind  of  problems  we 
are  currently  wrestling  with  have  solutions. 
Problems  6f  physical  resources,  food,  energy 
conservation  are  matters  we  can  cope  with.  I 
think  we  can  build  a  world  that  provides  a 
more  than  adequate  life  for  everybody,  be- 
cause the  resources,  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology to  do  it  exist." 

But  isn't  the  world  food  situation  threat- 
ening to  get  out  of  hand,  disastrously? 

"Until  we  react,"  Dr.  Wiesner  said,  "there 
will  probably  be  a  lot  of  starvation  and  hun- 
ger, but  this  will  motivate  people  to  solve  the 
problem. 

"I  have  Just  been  in  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  Chtoa  where  25  years  ago  there  was  a  lot  of 
hunger.  It  was  the  kind  of  situation  in 
which  most  people  would  have  thrown  up 
their  hands  and  said  it  is  Impossible  to  do 
anything  about  such  a  society. 

"China  is  not  affiuent.  yet  they  have  made 
Impressive  progre.ss  and  have  managed  their 
agriculture,  distribution  and  social  system 
so  that  they  have  now  eliminated  starvation 
and  the  worst  kind  of  poverty  you  see  In 
most  other  developing  countries. 

"It  has  taken  a  terrific  effort  to  do  it.  Many 
of  the  problems  around  the  world  will  not  be 
solved  without  struggle. 

"My  own  fear  is  that  in  thU  country  we 
will  end  up  with  too  much  bureaucratic  con- 
trol and  that  this  wUl  grind  the  country  to 
a  halt 

"Legislation  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems,  energy  problems,  economic  prob- 
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lems  has  generaUy  had  to  come  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  means  that  fre- 
quently It  falls  to  take  into  account  varia- 
tions of  local  or  regional  problems. 

"A  similar  danger  lurks  in  the  effort  to 
control  industry  by  government.  A  number 
of  industries,  for  example,  are  so  afraid  ol 
anti-trust  action  that  they  are,  therefore, 
cautious  about  moving  into  new  fields  and 
experimenting  with  new  products. 

"Increasing  concern  about  drug-testing 
has  made  it  so  costly  to  test  new  drugs  that 
many  companies  either  test  outside  the 
United  States  or  on  occasion  don't  pursue 
possibilities  they  might  otherwise  attempt. 
These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  where 
growing  social  concern  makes  innovation 
difficult  or  at  least  much  slower.  Then  too 
as  government  takes  over  more  and  more  so- 
cial responsibility  it  disposes  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  our  total  income  and  also 
makes  our  social  system  more  ponderous. 

"On  the  other  hand,  one  has  to  admit 
that  Inadequate  drug-testing  has  serious 
consequences.  Finding  the  proper  social  bal- 
ance is  difficult. 

"As  industry  grows  in  scale,  I  believe  that 
more  control  is  necessary,  but  controls  in- 
evitably reduce  flexlbUity  and  initiative  by 
Industry  and  the  rate  at  which  it  can  re- 
spond to  changing  conditions.  Yet  without 
a  certain  amount  of  control  and  leadership 
we  can't  deal  with  our  problems. 

"Striking  the  right  balance  is  the  central 
problem  of  this  country.  In  the  long  pull  it 
is  more  serious  than  the  threat  of  war.  While 
correcthig  the  things  that  are  wrong  in  our 
system,  we  have  to  protect  the  things  that 
are  right. 

"What  really  worries  nie  is  that  people 
might  get  so  discouraged  that  they  will 
come  to  believe  the  solution  lies  in  some 
form  of  autocratic  management.  Every  auto- 
cratic management  I  have  examined  is  so 
much  more  than  what  we  have— not  only  in 
terms  of  limitations  on  the  individual,  which 
is  inevitable,  but  in  terms  of  ability  to 
solve  the  basic  problems  we  are  talkine 
about."  ^ 


A  MILLION  JOBS  GO  BEGGING 
Ml-.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  striking  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  17,  1974,  issue  of 
Business  Week,  and  which  takes  a  look 
at  one  important  characteristic  of  our 
Nation's  unemployment  problem:  The 
800,000  or  more  job  openings  in  this 
coimtry  which  remain  chronically  un- 
filled for  workers  to  occupy  them.  These 
employment  opportunities  exist  at  the 
college  and  noncollege  level,  in  offices 
and  in  the  field,  in  the  private  sector 
and  in  Government. 

Tlie  existence  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber and  great  variety  of  job  openings 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  devel- 
opment of  two  capacities  in  our  educa- 
tion-labor market;  first,  a  greater  and 
more  sensitive  capacity  to  train  people 
for  the  jobs  which  will  exist  when  they 
graduate  from  school,  and  second,  the 
development  of  a  more  workable  and 
comprehensive  job-matching  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Business  Week, 
entitled  "A  Million  Jobs  Go  Begging,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A   MtLLioK  Jobs   Go   Begging 
Help  Wanted:  machinists,  welders,  nurses, 
traveling  salesmen,  computer  repairers,  and 
many,  many  others. 


Help  Wanted?  With  unemployment  at 
8.2%  and  still  rising,  with  7.5-mHlion  peoole 
out  of  work,  with  unemployment  insurance 
funds  runnhig  low,  and  government  propos 
ing  emergency  measures  to  create  jobs  for 
the  Jobless.  Jobs  go  begging? 

In  brief,  yes.  They  always  do,  in  every  re 
cession.   The   unemployed  do  not  have  the 
right  skills  for  the  unfilled  Jobs.  A  Jobless 
auto  worker  cannot  step  into  a  nurse's  white 
shoes. 

But  this  time  the  contrast  is  even  sharner 
The  urgent  need  to  find  fresh  sources  of 
energy  and  develop  present  ones  has  created 
whole  new  categories  of  Job  shortages  To- 
day the  help  wanted  columns  add  rig  build 
ers,  pumpers,  and  dehydration  plant  opera- 
tors to  the  secretaries,  drafters,  and  X-rav 
technicians  they  have  sought  for  so  lone 
An  oil  well  drUler  can  almost  name  his  price 
The  sky's  the  limit  for  welders  who  can  work 
on  pressure  vessels  for  natural  gas. 

And  something  else  is  new  in  the  latest 
recession.  As  the  recent  flood  of  legislation 
on  environmental  and  safety-and-health  is- 
sues outraced  the  training  of  specialists  in 
these  fields,  demand  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  produced  still  another  category 
of  Job  shortages.  The  Occupational  Safety  & 
Health  Administration  would  hire  some  100 
industrial  hygienlsts  right  now  if  it  couW 
find  them,  and  major  corporations  would  hire 
many  times  that  number.  Any  lab  technician 
qualified  to  do  the  water  or  air  analyses  re- 
quired by  environmental  protection  agencies 
is  probably  working  overtime.  One-miUlon' 
The  number  of  Jobs  going  begging  depends  on 
who  is  counting.  The  U.S.  Labor  Dept  fig- 
ures that  730,000  Jobs  remained  unfilled  in 
December,  a  number  that  would  extrapolate 
to  800,000  today.  Van  M.  Evans,  president  of 
Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans,  Inc.,  a  New  York 
consulting  firm  noted  for  its  Job  market  sur- 
veys, offers  as  an  educated  guess  an  estimate 
that  "shortages  are  well  over  a  million  and 
growmg."  Other  such  guesses  climb  still 
higher. 

In  Cle\eland,  where  unemployment  tops 
Y'r  one  measure  of  job  shortage  is  the  signs 
dotting  chain  link  fences  outside  industrial 
plants.  They  say  "Machinists  Wanted." 

"Good  machinists  are  always  In  short  sup- 
ply," says  Richard  D.  Klelse,  plant  superin- 
tendent at  the  Baker  Electric  Div.  of  Otis 
Elevator  Co.  and  a  former  machinist.  Klelse 
attributes  the  .shortage  to  the  amount  of 
time  and  ability  required  to  attain  the  nec- 
essary competence,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
good  machinLsts  frequently  advance  to  tool- 
and-die  makers,  specialized  mechanics  or 
other  nighly  skilled  or  supervisory  Jobs.' 

Gene  H.  Gray,  a  Baker  machinist  for  11 
years,  offers  another  insight  into  the  ma- 
chinist shortage.  When  he  first  joined  Baker, 
he  recalls,  a  machinist's  Job  paid  far  more 
than  most  other  Jobs  in  the  plant.  "Today 
there's  not  that  much  differential  between 
my  wages  and  the  wages  of  the  guy  who 
sweeps  the  floor  or  the  guy  who  puts  a  bolt 
in  a  truck  over  there,"  he  says.  "It's  not 
right,"  Gray  says.  -Being  a  machinist  takes 
a  lot  of  schooling  and  on-the-job  training." 
In  Los  Angeles,  electrical  engineers  are  in 
conspicuously  short  supply.  "We  advertise  in 
local  papers,  we  work  through  employment 
agencies,  we  recruit  at  colleges  and,  when- 
ever we  can,  we  get  referrals  from  our  present 
employees,"'  says  Scott  G.  Hasler,  vice-presi- 
dent of  administration  for  the  Electronic 
Systems  Div.  of  Bunker  Ramo  Corp.  "And 
this  division  still  has  vacancies  for  20  elec- 
tronics engineers." 

At  a  base  salary  range  of  $14,000  to  $20,000, 
it's  a  good  Job,  says  Edward  Sweeney,  the 
electrical  engineer  who  heads  Bunker  Ramo's 
electronic  intelligence  systems. 

NONCOLLEGE    JOBS 

Below  the  college  level  there  are  opportu- 
nities, too,  for  consvmier  electronics  tech- 
nicians—the people  who  fix  TV.  hi-fl,  and 
radio  sets  at  salaries  ranging  from  $160  to 
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$200  a  week  plus  vast  quantities  of  overtime. 
It  takes  only  nine  months  to  a  year  to  ac- 
quire the  skiU  at  technical  schocd,  but  Bill 
Brewer,  Western  region  persoimel  manager 
for  Panasonic  in  Los  Angeles,  has  faUed  to 
find  four  such  technicians  after  advertis- 
ing daily  for  three  straight  weeks.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  Los  Angeles  is  8.9%. 

Over  all.  the  most  short-handed  employ- 
ers in  the  U.S.  are  unquestionably  the  com- 
panies that  drill  for  oil.  The  Industry  will 
need  5.400  workers  for  the  175  new  oil  drill- 
ing rigs  scheduled  to  go  into  operation  this 
year,  says  Warren  Baker,  vice-president  of 
the  International  DriUlng  Contractors'  Assn. 
In  Houston,  "and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  experienced  man  who  is  unemployed." 
Companies  will  have  to  train  everyone  they 
hire  from  scratch,  says  Baker,  Including 
roughnecks,  derrickmen,  drillers,  and  tool- 
pushers. 

In  the  related  field  of  petrochemical  pro- 
duction, companies  accept  with  practiced 
resignation  the  shortage  of  piping  design- 
ers—specialists who  work  from  flow  dia- 
grams to  design  the  layout  of  pipes  in  and 
around  petrochemical  reflnerles.  A  good  de- 
signer makes  $35,000  a  year,  says  Robert 
Creedon,  personnel  man  for  Badger  Co.  of 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  a  major  builder  of  petro- 
chemical plants,  and  there  is  always  a  short- 
age. Few  technical  schools  teach  the  skill 
and  "outside  of  places  like  Houston,  a  lot  of 
training  people  and  potential  pipe  designers 
don't  even  know  the  skill  exists."  Creedon 
says.  Piping  designers  are  typically  draftsmen 
who  learned  the  skill  on  the  job,  sometimes 
from  their  fathers. 

BAD    SYSTEM 

Although  unemployment  heightens  the 
drama  of  Job  shortages,  manpower  experts 
emphasize  that  the  underlying  problem  Is 
related  to  neither  recession  not  prosperity, 
but  involves  a  basic  malfunctioning  of  the 
U.S.  labor  market.  Workers  seek  Jobs,  hear 
about  Jobs,  and  even  make  their  original 
job  choices  in  a  haphazard  fashion  that  is 
Increasingly  impractical  in  today's  complex 
economy,  the  experts  say.  They  reason  like 
this: 

Job  shortages — and  surpluses — are  in- 
evitable in  a  labor  market  that  does  not  even 
possess  a  device  for  telling  Job  hunters  where 
the  Jobs  are.  World  Southern  Corp.  needs 
crane  operators  In  Charleston,  and  Maryland 
"^  Shipbuildhig  &  Drydock  Co.  needs  welders 
in  Baltimore,  but  does  anyone  in  Milwaukee 
know  it? 

Labor  Dept.  experiments  in  creating  com- 
puterized state  labor  banks  have  received 
scant  employer  support,  thanks  to  tradi- 
tional bureaucratic  red  tape  and  traditional 
employer  distaste  for  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service. 

An  even  denser  bottleneck  exists  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  job  pipeline,  where 
high  school  counselors  still  advise  youngsters 
to  go  into  specialists  that  became  obsolete 
shortly  after  the  counselors  graduated  from 
college.  White-collar  snobbery  also  abounds. 
With  students  bright  enough  to  master  the 
machinist's  trade,  for  instance,  parents  and 
counselors  Join  forces  to  urge  that  they  go 
to  college — although  machinists,  who  earn 
an  average  of  $4  to  $7  an  hour,  always  seem 
to  be  in  short  supply. 

Shortages  of  technicians  frequently  stem 
from  another  cause — industry's  failure  to 
train  them  In  time,  either  on  its  own  or  by 
notifying  the  public  school  system  of  Its 
forthcoming  needs.  The  time  lag  between 
technological  innovation  and  conmierclal  ap- 
pUcation.  once  15  years,  is  now  three  or  four 
Not  too  long  ago.  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  was  forced  to  take  back  com- 
puters it  had  leased  to  corporations  because 
no  programmers  were  avaUable  to  use  them. 

ENOINEEK  SHORTFALL 

^r^'  all  comes  of  taking  a  short-range  view 
oi  a  labor  market  that  operates  inexorably 


In  the  long  range,  says  Van  Evans  of  Deutsch. 
Shea  &  Evans.  He  cites  an  example:  Engi- 
neering classes  Increased  trom  30,000  to 
40,000  between  1950  and  1968,  roughly  match- 
ing the  rising  demand.  Then  the  1968  reces- 
sion, exceptionally  hard  on  engineers,  sud- 
denly changed  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  had  planned  on  engineer- 
ing careers.  Engineering  enrollment  dropped, 
resulting  In  a  current  shortfall  of  young 
engineers,  since  demand  moved  up  again  soon 
after  the  recession — which  may  be  why 
Bunker  Ramo  cannot  find  electrical  engi- 
neers. A  more  wide-scale  effect  Is  that  uni- 
versities expect  to  graduate  37,000  engineers 
this  June  and  employers  anticipate  a  need 
for  52.000. 

Evans  offers  two  suggestions  for  avoiding 
future  shortages: 

In  a  technological  society  technicians  are 
needed  to  keep  the  machine  going,  so  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  schools  must 
buckle  down  to  the  Job  of  training  them. 
And  society  as  a  whole  must  learn  to  grant 
social  stattis  to  the  technicians  and  skilled 
tradesmen  who  keep  the  gears  moving. 

Major  corporations  must  somehow  pool 
their  Individual  projections  of  Job  needs  to 
produce  at  least  ballpark  figures  of  what 
kind  of  medalists  will  be  needed  and  when. 
Such  a  broad-gauge  projection  would  give 
both  the  educational  system  and  Individual 
youngsters  a  basis  for  rational  training 
decisions. 

"The  private  sector  could  do  it,"  Evans 
says,  "U  all  major  corporations  threw  their 
projections  into  a  national  hopper  and  then 
subjected  them  to  computer  analysis.  One 
could  vary  projections  on  the  basis  of  dif- 
fering variables,  and  one  could  distinguish 
between  short-range  and  long-range  needs." 
The  difflcultles  would  be  considerable, 
says  Evans,  but  the  result  would  be  an  enor- 
mous improvement  on  present  hit-and-miss 
methods. 


WELFARE  REFORMS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial concerning  welfare  reforms  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
become  aware  of  the  need  for  reform  in 
our  welfare  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  joint  legislative  committee  In  Illinois  is 
Investigating  a  woman  who  reportedly  used 
80  different  names,  31  addresses,  27  'children,* 
25  telephone  numbers,  eight  'deceased'  hus- 
bands and  three  Social  Security  numbers  to 
bilk  social  welfare  agencies  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Arraigned  on  31  as.sorted  counts,  the 
woman  is  free  on  baU  while  investigators 
try  to  figure  out  how  she  was  able  to  acquire 
a  fortune  from  a  system  designed  to  alleviate 
poverty. 

That  Incident  Is  made  to  order  for  those 
who  believe  the  welfare  system  Is  fraught 
with  fraud  and  deception."  But  the  biggest 
failure  of  the  public  welfare  system  is  not 
the  occasional  glaring  abttses.  It  Is  the  maze 
of  disjointed  and  overlapping  programs  with 
conflicting  objectives  and  administrative  in- 
efficiencies, the  sort  of  thing  that  two  years 
ago  led  a  New  York  state  commission  to 
assert  that  some  6,000  different  social  agen- 
cies in  New  York  City  alone  have  been  spend- 
ing several  blUlon  dollars  on  a  fragmented 
social  services  delivery  system. 

Similar  conclusions  can  be  found  In  a  260- 
page  report  recently  issued  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  subcommittee  on  fiscal 
policy.  The  report,  the  result  of  three  years 
of  congre-ssional  study,  doesn't  add  a  great 
deal  to  what  the  New  York  commission  and 
other  critics  have  already  told  us.  But  It's 


mind  boggling  nonetheless  to  see  so  many 
shortcomings  sunmiarlzed  In  one  report  with 
a  minimum  of  editorial  comment. 

The  auttiors  of  the  congressional  study, 
headed  by  Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths, 
propose  a  ntunber  of  improvements.  They 
want  a  federally  administered  system  run 
by  the  IKS  that  would  replace  most  existing 
welfare  programs  with  a  system  of  tax  credits, 
new  subsistence  allowances  and  work  Incen- 
tives. Their  changes  are  designed  to  eliminate 
the  current  method  of  taxing  workers  to 
support  loafers,  of  offering  financial  incen- 
tives for  fathers  to  desert  their  families  and 
of  discouraging  ambition  by  taxhig  away  the 
entire  earnings  of  welfare  recipients  who 
work. 

The  proposals  seem  to  have  been  well 
thought  out.  But  their  major  drawback  Is 
that  they  carry  a  price  tag  that  wotUd  add 
$16  billion  to  the  $142  billion  already  being 
spent  on  federal  social  services  Including 
Social  Security,  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Moreover  the  proposed  reforms  still  don't 
address  themselves  sufficiently  to  the  under- 
lying problem  even  though  It  can  be  argued 
that  they  will  mitigate  that  problem.  And 
that  Is  that  snafus,  duplication  and  piece- 
meal efforts  In  existing  welfare  programs 
are  not  solely  the  result  of  mismanagement. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  are  the  resiUt  of  policies 
aimed  deliberately  at  forging  a  political 
power  base  buUt  on  welfare  fund  recipients. 
There  is  nothing  sinister  about  all  this; 
lobbies  and  pork-barrels  are  Washington  In- 
stitutions. But  the  Increased  cost  of  welfare 
has  far  outstripped  the  rate  of  increase  for 
all  other  major  government  programs.  And 
overlapping  Jiu-lsdictions  and  Inefficient  pro- 
grams don't  Just  waste  money,  they  short- 
change the  truly  needy  by  parceling  out  a 
large  percentage  of  available  funds  to  those 
with  political  Influence  regardless  of  need. 
This  in  turn  breeds  skepticism  toward  even 
legitimate  welfare  programs. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  put  an  end  to 
this  process,  since  It  exists  at  every  level 
of  government.  Those  who  have  suggested 
ways  to  correct  It  deserve  credit  for  trytog 
But  quite  clearly,  lasting  welfare  reform  lies 
in  somehow  removing  the  political  profit 
motive  from  a  system  that  has  gone  weU 
beyond  assisting  the  truly  down-and-out 


SCHOOL      BREAKFAST      PROGRAM 
MUST  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting his  proposed  fisc. !  1976  budget 
to  Congress,  the  President  called  for  the 
termination  of  a  number  of  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  including  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

Under  legislation  that  vrill  be  proposed 
by  the  administration,  these  programs 
would  be  replaced  by  a  single  child  nutri- 
tion block  grant  program.  However,  even 
if  this  legislation  is  not  enacted  the 
President's  budget  contemplates  termi- 
nation of  the  school  breakfast  program 
on  June  30. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
assistance  to  the  States  to  establish  and 
operate  breakfast  programs  In  schools. 
By  and  large,  participating  schools  are 
those  with  large  concentrations  of  low- 
income  children.  In  fiscal  1974,  about  84 
percent  of  breakfasts  served  nationwide 
were  either  free  or  reduced  price. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  257  mUlion  breakfasts  will  be 
served  to  an  average  of  1.5  million  chil- 
dren daily  at  a  cost  to  the  FWeral  Gov- 
ernment of  $73.3  million. 

In  Missouri,  In  January  of  this  year, 
166  schools  were  participating  in  the 
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breakfast  program,  serving  an  average 
of  23,060  breakfasts  each  day.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  those  breakfasts  were 
free  or  reduced  price,  indicating  almost 
total  concentration  of  the  program  on 
children  from  low-income  families. 

ST.    LOUIS    SCHOOL    BREAKFAST    PROGRAM 

By  far  the  largest  breakfast  program 
in  Missouri  is  that  operated  by  the  St 
Louis  public  schools.  Begun  just  a  year 
ago  with  16  schools,  the  program  today 
operates  in  75  city  schools  with  a  par- 
ticipation of  as  many  as  18,000  children 
per  day. 

I  am  told  that  the  program  is  very 
popular  with  principals,  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  students  and  understandably 
so  since  it  has  had  some  observable  re- 
sults. 

Last  July,  after  only  4  months  of  oper- 
ation, administrators  of  66  participating 
schools  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
about  the  breakfast  program. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  re- 
sponded indicated  that  "the  breakfast 
program  influenced  the  attendance  of 
pai  ^icipating  students." 

Eighty-three  percent  said  "the  pro- 
gram affected  punctuality." 

Fifty-three  percent  responded  that 
there  had  been  some  "noticeable  change 
m  the  performance  of  children  in  the 
classroom." 

In  recent  days,  a  number  of  principal 
and  teachers  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  have 
written  to  me  and  to  David  R.  Page,  di- 
rector of  the  division  of  food  services 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  breakfast  program 
to  their  students. 

Their  comments  constitute  such  an 
impressive  testimonial  to  the  benefits  of 
this  program  that  I  will  quote  from  a  few 
of  those  letters. 

The  principal  of  the  Wyman  School 
wrote: 

since  February  of  1974  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
total  program  of  the  Wyman  School.  Since  its 
initiation,  it  has  been  very  well  received  by 
the  students  and  parents  of  our  area  We 
now  serve  approximately  440  students  each 
morning,  with  students  arriving  as  early  as 
7:15  A.M.  so  as  not  to  miss  their  breakfast 

The  staff  of  the  Wyman  School  has  re- 
peatedly reported  to  me  that  their  students 
are  much  more  receptive  to  learning  after  a 
breakfast,  and  that  they  can  tell  the  stu- 
dents who  have  eaten  from  those  who  have 
not  eaten. 

The  student  attendance  at  the  Wyman 
School  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the 
present  school  year,  while  tardiness  has  de- 
creased. I  feel  that  the  breakfast  program 
has  contributed  to  the  improvement  in  both 
these  areas. 
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A  great  deal  of  their  restlessness  Is  gone. 
Attention  span  seems  to  be  longer.  The  room 
atmosphere  Is  more  tranquU.  Most  Impor- 
tant, the  reading  and  arithmetic  levels  seem 
to  be  rising. 

A  supervising  teacher  at  the  Field 
Branch  School  wrote: 

We  know  that  a  sound  mind  Is  the  product 
of  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  body  is  the 
product  of  adequate  nutrition  as  found  in 
the  variety  of  delicious  hot  and  cold  Items 
served.  Too  often,  this  Is  the  only  adequate 
breakfast  nutrition  some  of  our  pupils 
fict ,  .  . 

Teachers  have  commented  that  the  ability 
to  concentrate  has  Improved  and  some  hy- 
perkinetic children  are  developing  quiet  con- 
trols as  a  result  of  regular  nourishing  meals. 

A  letter  from  the  principal  of  the  Eu- 
clid School  said: 

Euclid  School  has  a  high  Intensity  ADC 
population.  Over  nmety-five  percent  of  the 
student  popi.Uatlon  Is  eligible  for  the  free  and 
reduced  price  breakfast.  As  the  economic 
situation  becomes  worse,  this  percentage  will 
undoubtedly  rise.  The  chUdren  definitely 
need  this  food.  If  they  are  not  served  break- 
fast at  school,  they  do  not  eat  breakfast 

The  quality  of  the  breakfast  Is  good.  Be- 
sides being  nutritious  the  breakfast  Is  tasty. 
There  Is  little  or  no  waste  by  the  children. 
All  of  the  Items  are  consumed.  This  by  it- 
self, speaks  highly  for  the  program. 

A  higher  attendance  and  lower  tardiness 
rate  can  also  be  partially  attributed  to  the 
breakfast  program.  An  effort  was  initiated  to 
Improve  these  two  things  at  the  time  the 
breakfast  program  was  begun.  The  results 
have  been  good.  The  attendance  went  from 
88';  in  the  first  semester  last  year  to  94', 
in  the  second  semester.  Although  this  was 
not  all  due  to  the  breakfast  program,  we  do 
see  children  who  were  habitually  tardy  or 
absent  now  coming  more  punctually.  This  Is 
due  partially  to  the  breakfast  program.  These 
children  also  seem  to  have  more  energy  and 
a  better  learning  attitude  based  on  teacher 
observation. 
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thousands  of  young  children  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  communities  in  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  Nation— an  effect  that 
my  alter,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the 
future  course  of  their  lives. 

The  administration's  decision  to  ter- 
minate this  program  in  order  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  by  something  less 
than  SlOO  million  is  indefensible,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  concurrent  requests  for 
additional  biJlions  of  dollars  for  defense 
and  foreign  aid. 

The  school  breakfast  program  must  be 
continued  and  should  be  made  available 
to  additional  numbers  of  low-income 
children. 

LEGISLATION   TO   EXTEND  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S 
850,  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South   Dakota    (Mr.  McGovern) 
which  would  extend  the  school  breakfast 
program  beyond  Jxme  30. 

Similar  legislation  was  approved  last 
week  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  considered  today  by  the 
full  committee. 

S.  850  should  receive  similarly  expe- 
ditious consideration  in  the  Senate  so 
that  schools  and  children  participating 
in  the  school  breakfast  program  will  be 
as.sured  of  its  continuation. 


EjvJERGY  conservation  in  LAS 
CRUCES,  N.  MEX. 


A  supervising  teacher  at  the  DivoU 
Branch  School  observed: 

with  so  many  mothers  working  to  help 
support  their  families  those  pupils,  who  on 
numerous  occasions  did  not  get  breakfast 
at  home  because  mother  dldnt  have  time 
to  prepare  it  everyday,  are  now  receiving  a 
well  balanced  meal  to  start  the  day.  This  is 
most  important.  A  child  can't  do  his/her 
best  work  when  hes  experiencing  huneer- 
pangs.  ° 


A  letter  from  the  principal  of  the 
CUnton  Branch  School  stated: 

Our  pupils  arrive  promptly,  eager  to  par- 
take of  the  breakfast  program.  PupUs  seem 
to  have  fewer  headaches  and  other  physical 
anxieties  that  usually  manifest  themselves 
to  the  teachers  and /or  office  staff  attention 
by  the  morning  recess  period.  Noticeably 
some  pupils  who  are  visibly  undernourished 
are  seemingly  gaining  more  physical  stamina 
thus  indicating  weight  gain  and  more  posi- 
tive school  attitudes. 

A  teacher  at  the  Clark  School  wrote: 
Twenty  of  the  children  In  my  class  go  to 

breakfast  regularly.  The  chUdren  who  go  are 

showing  progress  in  many  areas. 


And  finally,  I  quote  from  a  letter  from 
the  principal  of  the  Carr  Lane  School: 

As  a  principal  with  many  years  of  experi- 
ence I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  program  not  only  of  moti- 
vation educationally,  but  a  nutritional  neces- 
sity to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Many  of  our 
children  would  not  receive  adequate  food 
and  nutrition  if  it  were  not  for  our  ablUty 
in  schools  to  furnish  same. 

Since  our  breakfast  program  was  Inaugu- 
rated our  attendance  (tardiness  and  ab- 
sences) has  Improved.  Our  achievement  rate 
of  development  m  the  skills  area  has  In- 
creased and  our  discipline  problems  have 
decreased,  especially  those  of  an  emotional 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
perceive  the  benefits,  if  any,  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  dollars.  But  the 
letters  from  which  I  have  quoted  today 
indicate  this  is  not  true  of  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

This  program  is  having  an  important, 
demonstrable  effect  on  the  daily  lives  of 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
sponsoied  Senate  Resolution  59  on 
energy  conservation  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  February  5,  1975.  This 
measure  called  on  the  President  to  de- 
clare February  16  to  March  15  Energy 
Conservation  Month. 

In  the  furtherance  of  energy  con- 
servation. I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some 
conservation  initiatives  instituted  by  the 
city  of  Las  Cruces.  The  people  of  Las 
Cruces  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  and  commitment  to  energy  con- 
sei-vation  as  we  work  toward  the  solution 
to  our  mutual  energy  and  economic 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Robert  B.  Munson, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Las  Cruces,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

City  of  Las  Cruces, 

March  4.  1975. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  City  of  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico  has  been  engaged  In  an 
active  program  in  energy  conservation  for, 
the  last  three  years  In  an  attempt  to  do  our 
part  in  meeting  national  goals  In  energy 
reduction. 

The  City  operates  a  natural  gas  utUlty; 
this  utility  functions  as  a  business  enter- 
prise. One  of  the  things  our  utility  advertis- 
ing budget  has  been  doing  for  the  last  two 
years  Is  stressing  the  need  for  conservation 
and  techniques  that  home  owners  can  use  in 
reducing  heat  leak  and  thus  natural  gas  con- 
sumption in  their  homes. 

Within  our  City  operation  we  have  also 
striven  to  reduce  energy  consumption: 
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We  have  turned  off  half  of  the  street  lights 
in  our  down  town  area  to  lower  electrical 
usage. 

We  have  installed  photo-cell  controls  In 
the  gas  lighting  used  In  our  Downtown  Mall 
which  has  cut  our  gas  usage  for  this  purpose 
by  about  one-half. 

We  have  Installed  new  controls  and  timing 
devices  on  our  traffic  signal  controls  to  Im- 
prove traffic  flow  and  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible  start  and  stop  driving  caused  by 
badly  timed  lights. 

We  have  reorganized  our  sanitation  (gar- 
bage pickup)  truck  routes  and  put  this  serv- 
ice on  the  four-day  week  and  cut  twenty 
(20";;)  percent  of  the  monthly  mileage  pre- 
viously required  by  this  program. 

We  have  imposed  new  controls  on  the  use 
of  our  City  vehicle  fleet.  We  did  this  in  part 
by  establishing  a  motor  pool  to  more  care- 
fully control  vehicle  usage  and  In  part  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  cars  performing  non- 
critical  services  to  force  better  sharing  of  the 
available  transportation. 

We  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  find  a 
way  to  invigorate  the  local  bus  service  which 
operates  under  a  Las  Cruces  franchise  but 
have  so  far  been  unsuccessful  in  this. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  even  sterner  en- 
ergy conservation  measurses,  the  City  Com- 
mission established  an  ad  hoc  energy  ad- 
visory task  force  which  we  hope  will  study 
energy  usage  In  Las  Cruces  (with  particular 
regard  to  natural  gas),  and  will  recommend 
even  further  measures  upon  which  the  City 
Commission  can  act.  A  copy  of  our  resolution 
and  charge  to  the  energy  task  force  Is 
enclosed. 

If  there  are  other  things  that  Las  Cruces 
can  do  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
nation's  energy  problems.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  know  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Munson, 

Mayor. 

Resolution  No.  75-110 

A  resolution  establishing  a  task  force  on 
energy 

The  City  Commission  of  the  City  of  Las 
Graces,  New  Mexico,  Is  Informed  that: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  issued 
Opinion  No.  697-A  which  would  limit  the 
purchases  of  natural  gas  to  predetermined 
seasonal  volumes; 

The  intent  of  their  opinion  is  to  halt  the 
Increase  of  gas  consumption  within  the 
residential  and  commercial  priority 
categories; 

The  City  of  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico,  desires 
to  continue  to  serve  new  customers; 

If  the  City  of  Las  Cruces  is  to  serve  addi- 
tional buildings,  conseri-ation  measures  must 
be  undertaken  by  our  existing  customers; 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  existing  natural 
gas  policies  of  the  City  is  necessary  to  develop 
new  policies  for  the  natural  gas  system; 

The  City  of  Las  Cruces  desires  to  have  the 
analysis  made  by  a  temporary  committee  of 
citizens. 

Therefore,  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  determines,  re- 
solves and  orders  as  follows: 
I 

That  a  committee  entitled  "A  Task  Force 
on  Energy"  be  established  to  review  the  cur- 
rent natural  gas  policies  of  the  City  and  to 
develop  suggested  courses  of  action  for  the 
City  Commission  and  the  City  Staff. 
II 

That  Exhibit  "A"  be  the  basis  for  the  com- 
nnt tee's  actions. 

Ill 

That  this  Task  Force  is  not  to  be  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  City  of  Las  Cruces 
ana  is  to  be  disbanded  upon  the  submission 
of  its  final  report. 

1975****  ""^  approved  this  3rd  day  of  March, 


Exhibit  "A":  Task  Force  on  Energy 
ptniPOSE 
The  Task  Force  Is  to  review  the  energy 
policies  of  the  UtUlties  Division  and  to  sug- 
gest courses  of  action  which  will  fairly  share 
the  problems  of  the  energy  crisis  vrtth  all  of 
our  citizens,  which  are  hi  compliance  with 
recent  PPC  orders,  and  which  will  Insure 
the  receipt  of  their  fair  share  of  the  avail- 
able energy. 

GOAL 

The  Task  Force  is  to  develop  suggested 
courses  of  action  which  can  be  followed 
by  the  City  Commission  and  by  City  staff. 
This  recommended  course  of  action  shall  be 
in  the  form  of  a  written  report. 

TASK    FORCE    STRUCTURE 

The  Task  Force  sliould  be  fourteen  in 
number  and  composed  of  two  City  staff 
members,  five  citizens  appointed  by  Indi- 
vidual commissioners  to  represent  con- 
sumers, two  representatives  of  the  home 
building  industry,  one  representative  of  the 
financial  institutions,  one  representative  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  professional 
engineer  having  knowledge  of  structural  de- 
sign, one  mechanical  eng^ineer  having  knowl- 
edge of  insulation  and  thermal  conductivity 
and  a  member  from  the  Codes  Enforcement 
Board  of  Appeals.  Nominations  for  several 
Individuals  will  be  sought  from  the  groups 
representing  each  of  the  above  Interest  areas. 
The  City  Commission  will  appoint  members 
from  among  the  nominees.  The  Task  Force 
will  select  the  chairman. 

The  Director  of  Utilities  will  serve  as  liai- 
son to  the  Task  Force  and  will  act  in  the 
function  of  executive  director  for  arrange- 
ments with  the  Ta.sk  Force.  The  City  will 
provide  secretarial  services  to  the  Task 
Force. 

DURATION 

This  Task  Force  is  not  to  be  a  standing 
committee.  The  Task  Force  Is  to  be  termi- 
nated upon  the  submission  of  the  final  report 
ninety  days  from  the  date  the  appointments 
are  made  by  the  City  Conmilsslon. 

REPORTS 

Two  reports  will  be  submitted  by  the  Task 
Force  to  the  Commission.  The  first  report 
should  be  made  within  forty-five  days  and 
should  contain  recommendations  that  the 
City  Commission  can  initiate.  The  final  re- 
port from  the  Task  Force  to  the  Commis- 
sion sljould  be  made  within  ninety  days. 

CHARGE 

'Hie  Task  Force  should  be  charged  with 
reviewing  and  reporting  recommendations  to 
include,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
eight  Items: 

1 .  Source  of  supply. 
For  example, 

a.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company. 

b.  Supplements  from  intrastate  sources. 

c.  Peak  shaving  and  storage  devices. 

2.  Facilities  for  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion. 

For  example, 

a.  Alternate  delivery  line. 

b.  Capital  improvements  to  the  distribu- 
tion system. 

c.  Leak  detection  and  repair. 

3.  Rate  structure  and  service  charges. 
For  example, 

a.  Analysis  of  rate  structure  and  Inclusion 
of  high  prices  for  high  gas  consumption. 

b.  Methods  to  internalize  penalties  and 
Incentives  within  the  rate  structure. 

c.  Standby  charge. 

d.  Charge  for  service  calls. 

e.  Services  which  should  be  charged  for 
instead  of  being  free. 

4.  Extension  policy  for  gas  lines. 
For  example, 

a.  Extension  into  new  subdivisions. 

b.  Compensation  for  extension. 

5.  Incentives  and  suggested  methods  for  re- 
ducing gas  consumption. 


For  example, 

a.  Home  Insulation. 

b.  Policies  for  pilot  lights. 

c.  Credit  allowances  for  insulation. 

d.  Dual  pane  windows. 

e.  Tliermostat  settings  In  local  businesses. 

f.  Alternate  fuel  soiu-ce  for  large  commer- 
cial establiiihments. 

g.  User  allotments. 

h.  Recommended  methods  for  controUlng 
heat  losses. 

6.  Analysis  of  the  reaction  to  rules  promul- 
gated by  regulatory  agencies. 

For  example. 

a.  Legal  response  lor  interventions  In  hear- 
Ing.s. 

b.  Equity  In  gas  load  consumption. 

c.  Information  to  public. 

d.  Establishment  of  escrow  accounts. 

7.  Utility  advertising  and  public  informa- 
tion policies. 

For  example. 

a.  Conservation  advertising. 

b.  Type  of  conservation  information  to  he 
disseminated  to  public  by  advertising. 

8.  Alternate  energy  source. 
For  example, 

a.  Use  of  hydrogen. 

b.  Impact  of  policy  on  electrical  industry. 

c.  Exotic  fuel  use. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very 
excellent  article  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  ) ,  which  appeared  in  the  Pepper- 
dine  Law  Review.  Entitled  "Full  Disclo- 
sure of  Consumer  Savings  Information." 
it  sets  out  in  very  lucid  prose  the  almast 
insurmountable  problems  the  consumer 
now  faces  simply  in  making  a  rational 
decision  as  to  where  he  should  open  a 
savings  account. 

Senator  Hartke  draws  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  more  than 
50  dififerent  methods  of  earnings  compu- 
tation in  use.  These  variations  in  the 
method  of  calculating  earnings  can  re- 
sult in  a  monetary  difference  of  as  much 
as  150  percent  over  a  6-month  period. 
Yet  at  present  the  consumer  has  no  way 
of  deciphering  the  complex  formulae 
which  could  tell  him  whetlier  or  not  a 
particular  institution  is  ^iving  him  a 
good  deal  or  a  bad  deal.  The  information 
he  needs  to  do  this  simply  is  not  made 
available. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  provide 
the  consumer  the  information  to  which 
he  is  rightfully  entitled.  Senator  Hartke 
introduced  in  the  93d  Congress  the  Con- 
sumer Savings  Disclosure  Act,  S.  1052,  of 
which  I  was  pleased  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  Legislation  in  this  area  is  vitally 
needed,  and  Senator  Hartke  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  pioneering  work  in 
this  field. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  read  our  col- 
league's article  in  the  Pepperdine  Law 
Review.  I  think  Senators  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  moves  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject a  significant  step  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Hartke, 
entitled  "Full  Disclosure  of  Consumer 
Savings  Information,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Pull  Disclosure  of  Consumer  Savings 

Information 

(By  Vance  Hartke*) 

INTRODUCTION 

Americans  place  more  than  $78  billion 
of  disposable  income  into  savings  accounts 
eacli  year.'  This  Is  money  saved  for  emer- 
gencies, for  children's  education,  for  a  new 
home,  for  a  long  awaited  vacation,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  Despite  the  fact  that 
savings  are  so  Unportant  to  so  many  of  us 
few  Americans  realize  the  Importance  of 
the  decision  to  place  their  money  into  a 
savings  institution. 

Just  as  an  individual  shops  for  the  best 
buy  when  purchasing  a  new  car  or  a  wash- 
ing machhie.  he  should  also  siiop  when  open- 
ing a  savings  account.  What  is  savings  to 
him  is  Income  for  a  savings  institution- 
income  which  is  used  to  produce  profits  In 
the  same  way  that  stores  otTer  different  terms 
for  washing  machines,  savings  institutions 
offer  different  terms  for  money  entrusted  to 
them. 

Unfortunately,  the  consumer  does  not  have 
enough  information  at  his  disposal  before 
he  opens  an  acount.  He  Is  confronted  by  con- 
fusing  claims  In  newspaper  advertisements 
and  a  variety  of  technical  mformation  which 
is  difficult  to  understand.  There  are  more 
than  flfty-four  different  methods  of  earn- 
ings computation  in  use  today.'  They  Include 
LIPO,  FIFO,  low  balances,  day-of-deposit  to 
day-of-wlthdrawal  accounts,  daily  interest 
and  grace  days,  combined  with  the  infinite 
posslbUitles  of  compounding  which  Include 
sem-annually,  quarterly,  dailv.  and  con- 
tinuously. 

Differences  in  earnings  rates  and  methods 
of  computation  are  Important  to  the  average 
consumer.  Mere  variations  in  the  method  of 
calculathig  earnings  can  result  in  a  monetary 
difference  of  as  much  as  one  hundred  fifty 
percent  over  a  sl.K-month  period.  Tet,  I  doubt 
that  most  of  us  know  precisely  which 
method  of  earnings  computation  our  savings 
institution  uses.  We  may  know  that  it  com- 
poimds  and  credits  earnings  quarterly,  but 
do  we  know  whether  it  bases  its  computa- 
tlons  on  the  lowest  balance  during  the  quar- 
ter, or  on  some  other  system  which  em- 
phasizes the  beginning  balance  during  the 
quarter  or  first  deposits  during  the  quarter' 
We  may  know  that  our  savings  Institution 
credits  earnings  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  even  though  we  deposit  money  on  the 
tenth  day,  but  do  we  know  if  there  are  any 
panaltles  for  excessive  withdrawals  during 
the  quarters?  At  some  time  during  our  lives 
each  of  us  make  at  least  one  major  with- 
drawal from  our  savings  accounts,  but  do  we 
honestly  know  what  is  the  best  month  (or 
day)  for  such  a  withdrawal? 

This  is  all  complicated  information,  but  It 
is,  nevertheless,  important  for  consumers  to 
have  it.  A  withdiawal  made  at  the  wrong 
time  may  well  mean  a  serious  loss  of  earn- 
ings. Money  placed  with  one  Institution  may 
not  earn  as  much  as  money  placed  with  an- 
other. If  we  work  diligently  for  our  money, 
then  we  must  invest  It  wisely.  Opening  a  sav- 
ings account  Is  the  same  as  Investlne  our 
money. 

Consumers  have  both  a  need  to  know  this 
information  and  a  right  to  know  it.  This 
right  to  basic  knowledge  was  first  enunciated 
by  President  Kennedy  In  1962.'  Many  years 
before,  however,  it  was  recognized  in  the 
Truth  in  Securities  Act  of  1933,  which  estab- 
lished the  Securities  and  E.xchange  Commis- 
sion '  and  in  such  more  recent  legislation  as 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Truth 
hi  Lending  Act )  and  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
L.ibeling  Act  (Truth  in  Packaging  Act.)" 'All 
of  these  laws  require  standardization  of  ter- 
nziiiology  to  improve  communication  with 
consumers. 
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THE  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  of  1967  provides 
valuable  Insight  into  the  need  for  consumer 
disclosure  Information.'  The  basic  purpose  of 
that  legislation  is  to  provide  full  disclosure 
of  credit  charges  to  the  American  consumer. 
The  mahi  thrust  is  not  at  regulating  the 
credit  Industry,  but  rather  at  letting  the 
consumer  decide  for  himself  whether  the 
credit  charge  is  reasonable.  By  enabling  the 
consumer  to  compare  the  cost  of  credit 
among  different  creditors.  Truth  in  landing 
seeks  to  promote  the  wiser  use  of  consumer 
credit.'' 

The  Senate  debate  on  Truth  in  Lending 
was  marked  by  little  opposition.  The  only 
doubts  about  the  bill  were  raised  by  Senator 
Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire.'  He  was 
concerned  about  the  possible  adverse  effect 
which  Truth  In  Lending  would  have  on  small 
businesses  which  compete  with  large  enter- 
prises. He  also  questioned  the  appropriate- 
ness of  congressional  action  in  a  field  which 
traditionally  had  been  subject  only  to  state 
regulation.  In  the  final  analysis.  Senator  Mc- 
Intrye  said  that  the  bill  gave  consumers  a 
meaningful  way  of  comparing  the  entire  cost 
of  credit. 


ameters  within   which  savings  Institutions 
may  operate.  They  have  yet  to  exercise  their 
statutory  authority  to  standardize  and  dc 
fine    terms   so   that    the   consumer   can   b*. 
informed. 

A  definitive  study  of  this  subject  hi« 
turned  up  the  information  that  many  sav- 
ings institutions  are  unable  to  describe  ade 
quately  their  own  methods  of  calculaUnp^ 
earnings."'  That  same  study  demonstrated 
that  it  was  possible  for  two  institutions  with 
apparently  comparable  earnings  rates  to 
vary  as  much  as  one  hundred  seventy-one 
percent  in  the  amount  of  earnings  paid  on 
a  specified  six-month  savings  program 

Although  that  study  made  use  of  forty 
different  methods  of  earnings  calculation 
the  following  exhibits  show  the  variations 
which  can  occur  using  only  seven  widely 
used  methods  of  calculation: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


THE    SAVINGS    EXPERIENCE 

A  consumer  depositor  meets  several  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  is  his  lack  of 
knowledge  about  savings  institutions  and 
their  practices.  This  rather  complete  Ignor- 
ance sets  the  savings  experience  apart  from 
the  Truth  in  Lending  experience  described 
above.  In  the  latter,  many  consumers  were 
aware  of  their  Ignorance;  but  this  aware- 
ness does  not  pertain  to  savings  deposits. 

Most  consumers  believe  that  a  savings  in- 
stitution -vhlch  indicates  that  it  is  offering 
an  earnings  return  of  five  percent  com- 
pounded and  credited  quarterly  has  pro- 
vided them  with  as  much  information  as 
they  need  to  know  and  can  possibly  use  to 
make  a  rational  choice  am.0112;  savi'^.gs  alter- 
natives. Given  a  choice  between  that  insti- 
tution and  one  which  offers  an  earnings  rate 
of  four  percent  compounded  and  credited 
quarterly,  the  decision  would  seem  to  be  ob- 
vious. But  given  a  choice  between  two  insti- 
tutions which  offer  the  same  five  percent 
rate,  the  consumer  will  probably  determine 
that  the  placement  of  his  savings  in  either 
Institution  wiU  be  equally  beneficial  to  him. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  consumers 
ignorance  begins  to  hurt  him.  There  are 
far  too  many  different  methods  of  calculat- 
ing earnings  to  allow  the  assumption  that 
even  two  identical  earnings  rates  will  yield 
the  same  earnings  over  an  equal  period  of 
time.  In  addition,  there  is  no  standardiza- 
tion of  even  the  most  basic  of  terms.  Thus, 
what  is  a  year  for  one  institution  will  be 
more,  or  less,  than  a  year  of  another. 

Some  savings  institutions  use  a  three  hun- 
dred sixty  day  year,  and  others  use  a  three 
hundred  sixty-five  or  three  himdied  sixty-six 
day  year.  Quarterly  compounding  for  one 
institution  may  mean  one-fourth  the  annual 
earnings  rate  while  for  another  It  may  be 
based  on  the  number  of  actual  days  In  the 
quarter  divided  by  the  number  of  actual 
days  in  the  year.  Furthermore,  savings  insti- 
tutions use  different  factor  tables  resulting 
in  different  earnings  rates. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  daily  newspaper 
to  know  that  savings  institutions  provide 
potential  depositors  with  vaiylng  amounts 
of  Information.  Some  advertise  only  their 
annual  percentage;  others  advertise  only 
their  annual  percentage  yield  (which  reflects 
the  effect  of  compotind  interest);  and  still 
others  use  both  rates.  Many  institutions  do 
not  advertise  how  often  earnings  are  com- 
pounded or  credited,  and  still  others  u.se 
misleading  terms  such  as  "retroactive  Inter- 
est is  better  than  dally  Interest." 

All  of  these  institutions  are  operating 
within  the  law,  but  existing  Federal  regula- 
tory institutions  merely  establish  the  par- 


Date 


Jan.  1.  1970.. 
Jan.  10.  1970. 
Feb.  6,  1970.. 
Mar.  5,  1970. . 
Mar.  20, 1970. 
Mar.  30, 1970. 
Apr.  1,  1970.. 
July  1,1970... 


EXHIBIT  A 


Wittidrawal  Deposit 


$1,000 
500 
500 


$2,000 

i.ooe 


Bilanct 
(w^t^out 
interest) 

n.ooo 

3.000 
4.000 
3.000 
2,500 
2,000 
2.000 
2.000 


EXHIBIT   B 

{Avnv.al  percentage  rate  of  six  percent) 
System  Yield 

Low  Balance:  Compounded  and  cred- 
ited semiannually $29.75 

Low  Balance:  Compounded  quarterly 

and  credited  semiannually 29.97 

Low  Balance :  Compounded  and  cred- 
ited quarterly 44.93 

First  In-first  out  applied  to  beginning 
balance:  Compounded  and  credited 
quarterly    52.44 

First  in-first  out  applied  to  first  de- 
posits: Compounded  and  credited 
quarterly    53  93 

Last  in-flrst  out:   Compounded  and 

credited  quarterly 58.44 

Day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal : 
Compounded  and  credited  quar- 
terly   75  30 

Most  savings  institutions  seek  to  attract 
new  depositors  through  newspaper  and  other 
mass  media  advertisements.  A  recent  study, 
however,  found  that  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  those  advertisements  were  unln- 
formative."  The  study  also  showed  that  the 
lack  of  information  in  advertisements  Is  not 
necessarily  a  function  of  the  ad.  Twelve  per- 
cent of  the  small  ads  included  in  the  study 
were  completely  informative  and  twenty- 
two  percent  of  the  ads  between  one-half 
and  two  full  pages  in  size  gave  almost  no 
facts  at  all. 

The  ultimate  problem  faced  by  the  con- 
sumer depositor  is  the  annual  report  he 
receives  from  his  savings  institution  which 
reports  the  amount  of  earnings  his  account 
has  accumulated  during  the  previous  calen- 
dar year.  Because  of  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion of  methods  of  earnings  calculations 
and  rates  of  earnings,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  savings  institu- 
tion's calculations. 

Each  of  us  makes  periodic  checks  of  our 
checkbook  balance.  If  there  is  an  error,  we 
usually  find  it  to  be  in  our  own  calculations. 
Occasionally,  however,  banks  do  make  errors. 
These  can  be  determined  for  checking  ac- 
counts Ijecause  the  calculations  Involved  are 
relatively  simple;  but  this  Is  far  from  the 
case  with  most  savings  accounts.  So  long  as 
the  principal  remains  untouched  throughout 
a  full  earnings  period,  there  Is  little  difficult; 
in  checking  a  savings  institution's  calcula- 
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tlons.  But  if  the  depositor  adds  or  subtracts 
principal  during  the  earnings  period,  check- 
ing the  earnings  calculation  is  made  im- 
possible. 

CONSUMER    SAVINGS    INFORMATION    PROPOSAL 

Each  of  these  problem  areas  for  consumer 
depositors  can  be  corrected  so  that  he  has 
adequate  Information  to  assist  him  in  (1) 
making  a  rational  choice  among  various  sav- 
ings alternatives,  and  (2)  checking  a  savings 
institution's  earnings  calculations.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  Joined  with  Congressman  William 
Roy  of  Kansas  in  1971  and  again  last  year  in 
sponsoring  the  Consumer  Savings  Disclosure 
Act — more  popularly  known  as  Truth  in  Sav- 
ings.'- 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  to  clear  up  ambiguities  of  term- 
inology. Use  of  such  terms  as  "annual  per- 
centage rate"  and  "annual  percentage  yield" 
is  not  uncommon  In  many  newspaper  adver- 
tlsements.'^ 

The  term  annual  percentage  rate  means 
the  nominal  rate  used  to  compute  annual 
earnings.  The  use  of  this  term  assists  the 
consumer  in  understanding  the  concept  of 
rates  as  applied  both  to  savings  and  to  credit. 
Credit  and  savings  are  mirror  images  of  each 
other.  The  credit  consumer  borrows  from  the 
savings  institution;  the  savings  institution 
borrows  from  the  consumer.  The  use  of  com- 
mon terminology  in  both  credit  and  savings 
transactions  Is.  therefore,  desirable. 

Annual  percentage  yield,  on  the  other  hand, 
includes  the  resulting  effect  of  the  com- 
pounding of  earnings.  Whether  earnings  are 
compounded  on  a  daily,  monthly,  quarter- 
ly or  semiannual  basis  will  affect  percent- 
age yield  measurably.  In  the  hypothetical 
account  I  cited  on  page  six,  earnings  com- 
pounded and  credited  semiannually  at  an 
annual  rate  of  six  percent  amount  to  $29.75, 
while  earnings  compounded  quarterly  and 
credited  semiannually  at  an  annual  rate  of 
six  percent  amount  to  $29.97,  This  means 
that  the  annual  t>ercentage  yield  for  the  two 
types  of  accounts  is  different,  even  though 
the  annual  percentage  rate  is  the  same. 

The  Hartke-Roy  Consumer  Savings  Dis- 
closure Act  makes  it  a  requirement  that  each 
savings  institution  disclose  to  potential  de- 
positors its  annual  percentage  rate  and  its 
annual  percentage  yield.  In  addition,  it  must 
disclose  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  sum 
of  money  must  remain  on  deposit  to  earn  in- 
terest at  the  annual  rate. 

There  are  two  other  essential  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  must  also  be  disclosed  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  Truth 
in  Savhigs  legislation.  The  first  Is  the  peri- 
odic percentage  rate.  In  the  equation: 

E  =  prt 
the  "E"  factor  Is  the  earnings  that  will  re- 
sult from  the  deposit  and  the  "t"  factor  is 
the  time  during  which  the  funds  are  actually 
on  deposit.  The  "r"  factor  is  the  periodic  per- 
centage rate — the  rate  which  is  actually 
applied  In  figuring  earnings  for  each  time 
period.  If  earnings  are  computed  each  quar- 
ter, for  example,  the  periodic  rate  Is  the  ac- 
tual rate  which  the  savings  institution  uses 
to  calculate  Interest  for  that  quarter,  (For 
most  institutions,  the  periodic  rate  in  this 
example  would  be  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
percentage  rate.) 

■nils  periodic  rate  has  been  used  in  the 
credit  industry  for  years.  An  examination  of 
a  department  store  credit  account,  for  ex- 
ample, will  disclose  that  the  store  states  the 
monthly  percentage  rate  which  It  applied  to 
wie  unpaid  balance  on  the  account  "nils 
mMithly  rate  is  the  periodic  percentage  rate. 
'The  second  piece  of  essential  information 
winch  must  also  be  supplied  to  consumers  Is 
the  method  by  which  the  balance  upon  which 
earnings  are  calculated  is  determined.  In  the 
equation  cited  above,  this  represents  the  "p" 
lactor.  Which  balance  is  used  in  computing 
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earnings  is  crucial  to  the  consumer.  Will  it 
be  the  low  balance,  the  average  balance,  the 
"daily"  balance,  or  some  other  balance?  This 
information  is  vital  to  consumers;  yet,  there 
are  so  many  different  methods  of  computing 
earnings  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
this  fact  without  being  told  by  the  savings 
institution. 

Some  savings  institutions  make  provision 
for  grace  days.  Under  this  option,  a  consumer 
may  place  a  deposit  In  the  institution  after 
the  first  of  the  month  and  yet  that  deposit 
will  accumulate  "  earnings  as  if  it  had  been 
deposited  on  the  first  of  the  month.  Other 
Institutions  impose  a  charge  on  excessive 
withdrawals  from  an  account.  My  bill  re- 
quires that  this  type  of  information  must 
also  be  disclosed  to  the  potential  depositor. 
To  minimize  the  possibility  for  error  and 
misunderstanding,  my  proposal  requires  that 
savings  institutioiLs  make  the  following  an- 
nual disclosures  to  their  depositors:  the 
amount  of  earnings  payable;  the  annual  per- 
centage rate;  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 
the  principal  balance  to  which  the  annual 
percentage  rate  wa.s  applied  and  the  method 
by  which  that  balance  was  computed;  and 
a  detailed  explanation  of  any  differences  be- 
tween the  amount  of  earnings  payable  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  that  would 
have  been  payable  had  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  such  maximum  payment  been 
met. 

Finally,  to  supplement  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  my  bill,  basic  requirements 
are  also  established  for  advertising.  All  ad- 
vertisements relating  to  earmngs  payable  on 
an  individual  savings  deposit  must  state  with 
equal  prominence  the  annual  percentage 
rate  and  the  annual  percentage  yield.  Ads 
must  also  state  any  minimum  amount  of 
deposit  and  time  requirements.  No  adver- 
tisements will  be  permitted  to  include  any 
indication  of  percentage  rate  or  percentage 
yield  which  is  based  on  a  period  in  excess  of 
one  year  or  on  the  effect  of  any  grace  period. 
In  this  way,  the  consumer  will  be  able  to 
make  effective  comparisons  among  various 
savings  institution  advertisements. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  need 
for  this  information  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
consumers.    The   American   public   deserves 
to  have  all  the  facts  needed  to  make  a  pru- 
dent choice  among  savings  institutions.  The 
"Truth  in  Savings  Act"  puts  such  Informa- 
tion at  their  disposal.  It  Is  based  on  the 
premise   that  the  best-protected   consumer 
is  the  best  informed  consumer.  In  no  way 
does  It  tell  financial  institutions  what  they 
should  pay  or  how  they  should  pay  It.  They 
are  free  to  compete  with  each  other  as  they 
choose.  It  merely  provides  that  financial  in- 
stitutions tell  In  clear  and  meaningful  lan- 
guage what  they  are  doing  for  the  depositor. 
There  are  certain  very  clear  comparisons 
between  Truth  in  Savings  and  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act."  The  termtalogy  used  through- 
out both  proposals  Is  highly  similar.  In  many 
ways.  Truth  in  Savings  is  a  mirror  image  of 
Truth  in  Lending.  The  consumer  placing  his 
money  in  a  savings  institution  receives  earn- 
higs  in  return  for  his  placement;  the  con- 
sumer who  borrows  money  pays  a  finance 
charge  which  represents  the  credit  agency's 
earnings.  Both  consumers  need  to  know  the 
relative  costs  or  benefits  which  result  from 
dealing  with  various  institutions.  Both  are 
confronted    by    annual    percentage    yields. 
Since  Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for 
legislation   to   clear   up    the    confusion   on 
the  credit  side  of  the  transaction,  it  should 
also  •  ct  to  clear  up  confusion  on  the  sav- 
ings side. 

In  discussing  the  "Truth  in  Savings"  pro- 
posal with  savings  institutions.  I  have  been 
pleased  with  their  support  of  its  objectives. 
They  are  Just  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  elimi- 
nate any  sources  of  misunderstanding  for 
consumers.  What  is  most  important  Is  that 
we  develop  a  national  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems   of    consumer    depositors,    and    then 


translate  that  concern  Into  positive  legisla- 
tive action. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Truth  m  Savings  Act  can  be  achieved 
more  easily  by  Federal  regulation,  rather 
than  by  legislation.  There  are,  however, 
drawbacks  to  this  approach. 

Not  all  savings  institutions  are  under  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority.  The  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  are:  The  Federal  Reser^'e 
Board,  the  Federal  Depolst  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  Although  the  latter 
three  agencies  have  power  over  state  finan- 
cial institutions,  not  all  state  institutions 
are  covered." 

The  corollary  problem  to  this  is  that,  for 
any  Federal  action  to  be  effective  against 
all  those  institutions  under  Federal  regula- 
tory authority,  each  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  must  act  in  concert.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  evidence  that  only  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has 
recognized  the  possible  need  for  such  ad- 
ministrative regulation. 

In  a  September  15,  1971,  letter  to  Senator 
John  Sparkman  (Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  Frank  Wllle, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  Corporation,  of  course,  favors  the  full 
and  accurate  disclosure  to  depositors  of  the 
applicable  rates  of  interest  and  of  the  other 
terms  and  conditions  governing  their  de- 
posits. We  believe,  however,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  presently 
have  statutory  authority  sufficiently  broad 
to  enable  them  to  adopt  any  regulations  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  bill's  objectives  with 
respect  to  insured  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations." 

Since  the  writing  of  that  letter,  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
to  assert  this  statutory  jurisdiction.  Either 
the  FDIC  determined  that  it  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  propose  regulations,  or  else 
it  decided  that  such  regulations  were  not 
needed.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  use  of 
regulations  to  achieve  Truth  in  Savings  is  a 
hopeless  cause. 

RESPONSE    OF    THE    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Most  of  the  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  the  regulation  of  financial  institutions 
made  formal  comments  on  the  Trust  In  Sav- 
ings Act  (S.  1052)  during  Senate  hearings 
held  in  1973.'- 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  cited 
the  fact  that  newspaper  advertisements  for 
savings  accounts  are  often  confusing,  mak- 
ing comparison  shopping  among  savings  In- 
stitutions difficult."  The  Board  agreed  that 
consumers  should  be  informed  of  the  annual 
percentage  yield,  but  thought  other  informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  by  the  bUl  would 
be  too  confusing .'» 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  stated  that  it 
"would  support  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  line  of  S.  1052."  =«  However,  con- 
trary to  the  position  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Reserve  Board  thought 
that  the  annual  percentage  yield,  rather  than 
the  annual  percentage  rate,  shoiUd  be  the 
only  information  disclosed  to  the  consumer. 
Both  agencies  thought  that  the  responsibility 
for  Implementing  Truth  in  Savings  ought  to 
rest  solely  with  the  Federal  agencies  which 
regulate  savings  institutions,  rather  than  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
proposed  In  S.  1052. 

Tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion stated  that  it  preferred  a  regulatory  ap- 
proach to  the  statutory  method  embodied 
in  S.  1052.='  The  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration cited  Its  support  for  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  but  noted  the  diffi- 
culties which  credit  unions  would  have  com- 
plying with  it.'s 
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AUhough  ilie  Treasury  Department  did  not 
enter  a  comment  on  S.  1052  during  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  it  has  since  made  Its  position 
quite  clear.  On  October  11.  1973,  the  Treasury 
sent  to  Congress  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1973.-  That  bill  includes  a  Truth  in 
Savings  proposal.' 

The  Treasury  Departancufs  propcsal  elim- 
inates the  requirement  of  S.  1052  that  the 
annual  percentage  yield  and  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  be  disclosed  to  depositors  at 
the  time  accounts  are  opened.-  It  al.so  elim- 
inates the  requirement  that  the  periodic  per- 
centage rate  and  the  principal  balance  to 
which  that  rate  was  applied  be  disclosed  to 
depositors  annually  and  at  any  time  an  earn- 
ings report  is  made  to  the  depositor.-'  It 
retains  the  advertising  requirements  of  S. 
1052 -■•  and  mo^st  of  the  administrative  en- 
forcement provl^ions  of  that  bill,^'  but  it 
eliminates  any  role  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

This  conuniLment  to  Truth  in  Savings  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  by  almost  all 
other  Federal  agencies  which  regulate  finan- 
cial institutions  demonstrates  the  need  for 
disclosure  to  consumer  depositors.  What  all 
these  agencies  have  neglected,  however,  is 
the  need  to  provide  depositors  with  enough 
information  to  verify  the  earnings  calcula- 
tions of  savings  institutions. 

Without  access  to  Information  about  the 
periodic  percentage  rate,  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  a  depositor  to  know  whether  the  b«ulk  has 
made  an  accurate  calculation  of  his  earnings. 
The  need  for  this  information  was  high- 
lighted during  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
fiUttee  on  Consumer  Credit  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Richard  L.  D.  Morse  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Economics  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity.-'' Dr.  Morse  entered  into  the  hearing 
record  by  reference  a  series  of  correspondence 
which  he  had  with  the  New  York  Bank  for 
Savings.^'  That  correspondence  recited  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Morse  opened  two  identical 
savings  accounts  at  that  institution.  A  de- 
posit of  »500  was  made  in  each  account  ou 
AprU  16th.  In  January  of  the  following  year, 
earnings  of  »18.96  were  entered  by  the  bank 
on  the  first  account  and  $22.04  on  the  second 
account.  Neither  account  bad  any  activity  in 
the  interim.  The  annual  rate  of  earnings  on 
both  accounts  was  listed  as  five  and  three- 
quarters  percent.  The  only  difference  was 
that  the  earnings  on  the  first  account  were 
credited  as  of  January  15th,  and  the  earn- 
ings on  the  second  account  were  credited  as 
of  January  20th.  As  these  were  accounts 
where  earnings  were  to  be  compounded  and 
credited  quarterly,  rather  than  dally.  It  was 
clear  that  an  error  had  been  made,  and  the 
hank  so  acknowledged  that  It  had  erred. 

Dr.  Morse  was  able  to  discover  the  error  be- 
cause he  had  two  identical  accoimts  in  the 
same  savings  institution.  Had  he  opened  only 
the  first  account,  he  would  have  received  an 
earnings  report  of  $18.96  and  would  not  have 
known  that  the  earnings  report  was  incor- 
rect. Because  Treasurys  proposal  would  not 
require  that  this  information  be  disclosed  to 
depositors,  that  proposal  would  not  enable 
consumers  to  check  the  validity  of  earnings 
calculations  by  savings  institutions. 

Overall,  the  Treasury's  proposal  fails  to 
give  the  consumer  information  until  the  in- 
itial deposit  Is  made,  and  then  it  requires  in- 
formation be  given  about  all  types  of  savings 
accounts  offered  by  the  tastitutlon,  rather 
than  the  one  type  of  account  which  the  de- 
positor has  already  opened.  "Hie  proposal  falls 
to  give  the  consumer  such  vital  information 
as  the  annual  percentage  yield,  the  periodic 
percentage  r.ite,  and  the  balance  to  which  It 
is  applied,  thus  peri)etuating  the  current 
sUte  of  confusion  and  making  it  impossible 
for  the  consxm:ier  to  check  the  validity  of 
earnings  calculations. 

CRmCISM    OP    TUUTH    IN    SAVINGS 

Two  objections  raised  to  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  by  Senator  Mclntyre.  supra,  have 
b?en   raised   in   connection   with   Truth   In 
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Savings.  The  first  Is  the  possible  adver.se  effect 
on  small  savings  mstitutions. 

Informing  consumers  costs  monev.  Just 
how  much  cost  is  involved  in  Truth  in  Sav- 
ings has  yet  to  b©  determined.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  potential  depositors  be  given  cer- 
tain basic  information.  Requirements  for  ad- 
verti.<:ements  are  also  established.  Neither  of 
these  requirements  Involve  any  significant 
additional  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part 
of  savings  institutions.  The  former  can  be 
accomplished  by  simply  expanding  the  in- 
formation at  the  time  application  is  made 
for  new  accounts.  The  study  of  savings  in- 
stitution advertisements  cited  above  on  page 
six.  demonstrated  that  small  advertisements 
can  be  Just  as  informative  as  large  ones. 
Therefore,  the  latter  requirement  should  en- 
tail no  additional  expense  whatsoever. 

The  only  additional  expense  of  any  Ihi- 
portance  might  come  In  the  bill's  require- 
ments to  provide  existing  depositors  vrtth 
basic  information  about  their  accounts.  This 
information  can  be  provided  on  the  forms 
which  are  presently  sent  to  all  depositors 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  Computers  would 
have  to  be  re-programmed  to  supply  new 
information  on  those  forms.  Smaller  savings 
Institutions,  particularly  small  credit  unions, 
might  have  difficulty  meeting  the  expense  of 
this  requirement.  If  this  proves  to  be  the 
case,  there  Is  ample  provision  In  the  legis- 
lation for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
exempt  certain  classes  of  savings  institutions 
from  any  or  all  of  the  requirements  of  Truth 
in  Savings." 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Credit,  various  criticisms 
of  Truth  in  Savings  were  voiced  by  groups 
representing  var3ring  points  of  view.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  felt  that  there 
is  already  existing  statutory  authority  for  ac- 
complishhig  the  objectives  of  Truth  in  Sav- 
ings and  charged  that  S.  1052  represented  an 
'inflexible  approach.""  They,  too.  objected 
to  the  periodic  percentage  rate  as  "unwork- 
able." 

A  Joint  statement  by  the  California  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  the  United  States  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  urged  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  "get  together  and  set 
up  some  guidelines  or  regulations  which 
would  eliminate  the  abuse  and  misunder- 
standings" Involved  in  savings  deposits." 
These  two  organizations  also  objected  to  the 
periodic  percentage  rate,  saying  that  It  would 
"blow  the  minds  of  consumers."  '* 

Further  objection  came  from  a  representa- 
tive of  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  Litiga- 
tion group  who  urged  that  savings  institu- 
tions be  limited  to  one  method  of  earnings 
computation,  the  day-of-deposit  to  day-of- 
withdrawal    method."^ 

WhUe  the  day-of-deposlt  to  day-of-with- 
drawal  method  of  earnings  computation  may 
be  the  most  advantageous  method  of  com- 
putation in  most  cases,  limiting  savings 
Institutions  to  this  method  has  two  serioxis 
drawbacks.  First,  it  Ignores  the  varied  needs 
of  savings  institutions,  not  all  of  which  can 
offer  this  method  of  earnings  computation  at 
attractive  earnings  rates.  Second,  it  ignores 
the  welfare  of  depositors  who  can  benefit 
from  the  higher  earnings  rates  which  can  be 
made  avaUable  under  other  methods  of  earn- 
ings computation. 

The  Cred^  Union  National  Association 
noted  that  credit  unions  declare  their  div- 
idends (I.e.  earnings)  at  the  end  of  each 
period  based  on  net  earnings  after  provision 
for  required  reserves.  This  provision  for 
dividends  is  permissive,  rather  than  manda- 
tory, making  it  difficult— if  not  impossible— 
for  credit  unions  to  inform  their  depositors 
what  the  dividend  rate  will  be  for  the  com- 
ing period.  • 

This  is  a  valid  objection  which  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  a  provision  which  enables  credit 
unions  to  Inform  their  depositors  of  the  most 
recent  dividend  declared. 


Finally,  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  declared  that  it  was  satisfied 
that  existing  Federal  and  state  regulation  of 
savings  institutions  made  further  legislation 
unnecessary.  • 

co^•cI.usIO^^ 
Amidst  the  growing  awareness  that  we 
know  so  little  about  the  products  and  serv- 
ices we  purchase,  there  is  a  need  for  full 
disclosure  of  information  about  savings  ac- 
counts. The  comments  of  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  need 
for  truth  in  advertising  of  products  are  also 
applicable  to  the  need  for  Truth  in  Savings. 
•Today  the  consumer's  need  for  informa- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  type  of  meaning- 
ful rational  choices  among  products  and 
services  offered  in  the  marketplace  on  which 
the  competitiveness  of  the  marketplace  de- 
pends, is  totally  different  from  what  it  was 
even  a  decade  ago.  As  a  result,  it  can  be 
anticipated  that  the  material  facts  which 
must  be  disclosed  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  truthfulness  of  an  advertising  message 
wUl  be  far  more  extensive  than  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  material  in  a 
marketplace  composed  of  simpler  and  less 
technical  products  and  In  wlileta  the  con- 
sumer's purchasing  skill  and  knowledge  was 
not  so  widely  dissimilar  from  those  of  his 
seller  as  it  Is  today. 

"The  fairness  of  advertising  messages  is  of 
crucial  imporUnce,  both  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  untruths  and  also  to 
the  role  of  advertising  in  promoting  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  marketplace.  Thus,  in  the 
context  of  today's  marketplace,  advertisers 
and  regulators  must  increasingly  ask  them- 
selves whether  advertising  is  fair,  either  to 
consumers  or  to  competitors  if  an  advertis- 
ing message  causes  consumers  to  reach  for  a 
particular  name  brand  product  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  of  Pavlov's  dogs,  without  think- 
ing about  its  comparable  qualities  or  its 
basic  ingredients  or  even  of  the  consumer's 
need  for  it?  Is  it  fair  for  the  advertiser  to 
entice  a  consumer  into  the  marketplace,  con- 
front him  with  a  series  of  products  about 
whose  properties  he  is  entirely  Ignorant  and 
present  him  with  a  highly  selected  set  of 
facts  but  with  no  facta  at  aU  about  the  per- 
formance of  these  products  when  the  seller 
Is  the  only  source  of  the  information  and 
the  buyer  has  no  practical  or  ready  means 
to  ascertain  the  facts  himself  or  to  even 
know  there  are  relevant  facts  he  should 
know?"  « 

W©  need  consumer  savings  disclosure  legis- 
lation because,  without  it,  consumers  will 
continue  to  make  their  savings  decisions  in 
ignorance.  In  an  age  of  consumer  rational- 
Ism,  this  Is  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
permitted  to  exist. 

FOOTNOTES 

♦  'United  States  Senator  from  Indiana.  The 
author  would  like  to  express  his  appreciation 
to  his  Legislative  Assistant,  Howard  Marlowe, 
for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing 
this  article. 
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■•  Id., 

Truth  In  Lending  was  designed  to  improve 
competition  among  all  classes  of  lenders. 
Everybody  is  in  favor  of  improving  competi- 
tion, of  cottrse.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
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improvement  in  competition,  and  I  refer 
specifically  to  competition  in  vendor  credit, 
will  place  the  national  chain  stores,  the 
great  mall  order  houses,  and  the  large  metro- 
politan retailers,  in  a  substantially  advan- 
tageous position  over  the  small  neighborhood 
or  coimtry  store,  with  its  limited  access  to 
credit  facilities  and  its  inability  to  use  auto- 
mated data  processing  techniques  for  its  ac- 
counts receivable. 

Perhaps,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer, such  competition  will  continue  to  be 
desirable.  But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  legis- 
lating for  an  entire  Nation,  not  Just  a  nation 
of  consumers,  but  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
of  small  businessmen,  of  corner  groceries  and 
small  automobile  dealers.  And  I  believe  that 
the  present  bill  may  tend  to  Injure  these  men 
and  women. 

Another  objection  which  I  have  to  this  bill, 
as  well  as  to  Its  predecessors,  goes  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  congressional  action  in  what 
has  traditionally  been  an  area  subject  to 
State  regulation.  Practically  every  State  In 
the  Union  already  has  consumer  credit  legis- 
lation on  the  books,  but  in  one  fell  swoop 
the  Congress  is  preparing  to  enter,  and  prac- 
tically preempt  the  field.  ... 

I  might  point  out  that  my  preference  for 
State,  as  opposed  to  Federal  legLslatlon  In 
this  area  is  not  based  upon  any  reliance  on 
the  old  cliche  of  'States  rights.'  Rather,  it  Is 
based  upon  two  practical  results  of  the 
historic  regulation  of  consumer  credit  by 
the  States  themselves.  First,  the  States  have 
already  created  and  funded  the  administra- 
tive machinery  needed  to  enforce  and  ad- 
minister consumer  credit  laws.  The  Federal 
government  has  no  such  administrative  ma- 
chinery, and  its  creation  would  add  to  the 
taxpayers  expenses  only  to  duplicate  exist- 
ing State  machinery. 

In  addition,  consumer  credit  legislation 
Is  intertwined  with  .a  whole  network  of  re- 
lated State  legislation.  The  pending  bill  deals 
only  with  disclosure,  and,  although  we  have 
tried  our  best  to  foresee  any  conflicts  with 
other  State  laws,  we  do  not  know  liow  well 
we  have  succeeded.  What,  for  example,  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  existing  State 
usury  laws?  We  hope  that  disclosure  under 
this  bill  will  have  no  relevance  to  State  usury 
laws,  but  only  State  legislative,  and  not  the 
Congress,  is  competent  to  dovetail  the  two 
different  kinds  of  regulation  .... 

"J.  Pinson.  Truth  in  Savings.  1970  (un- 
published thesis  at  Kansas  State  University) . 

"117  Cong.  Rec.  22336-38  (1971)  (Study 
conducted  by  Diana  Osbaldiston ) . 

>=S.  1052.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973). 

"  See  e.g.,  Washington  Post,  Nov.  20.  1973  at 
p.  D8;  New  York  Times,  Nov.  19,  1973  at 
p.  29. 

"  See  e.g.,  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9,  1973 
at  p.  F3. 
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'  According  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  there  are  1.036  non-Federally 
regulated  or  non-Federally  insured  savings 
Institutions  in  the  United  States.  These  in- 
clude .some  commercial  banks,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  savings  and  loan  a.ssoclations 
and  other  types  of  institutions. 

^'Hearings  Before  the  Subcoinm.  on  Con- 
sumer Credit  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  93d  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1973)  (hereinafter  cited  as  1973 
Hearings) . 

'-/d.at82. 
/d.at84. 

-■/d.at55. 

-'  Id.  at  48. 

^- Id.  at  52.  and  see  comments  of  tlie 
Credit  Union  National  Association,  infra. 

-  S.  2591,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973)  (In- 
troduced by  Senator  Sparkman  of  AlabamaK 

-'  Id.  at  §  106. 

-See  S.  1052,  n.  13,  supra  at  §6(a>. 
■Id.  at  S  6(b). 

■'•Id.  at  §  7.  JVofe  that  this  section  merely 
permits  the  disclosure  of  the  annual  per- 
centage yield  rather  than  requiring  it  as 
under  S.  1052. 

--  Id.  at  S  8. 

-"  1973  Hearings,  supra  n.  IC  ut  143. 
Id.  at  414-16. 

•■    Supra,  n.  13,  at  J  5(a). 
Id.  at  420. 

-Id.  at  465. 
Id.  at  466. 

■Id.  at  108. 

••  Id.  at  492. 

■■■  Id.  at  495. 

■^Address  by  Mary  Gardiner  Jones.  FTC 
Commissioner. 


BETTER  VISION  FOR  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Aasen,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Better  Vision  Institute  of 
America  and  one  of  my  constituents, 
made  some  thought-provoking  comments 
on  the  need  for  better  eye  care. 

The  need  for  better  vision  care  in  the 
world  is  dramatically  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  some  startling  statistics  which 
Mr.  Aasen  reveals: 

Two  million  adults  with  undetected 
glaucoma  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  four  school-age  children  in 
need  of  eye  care. 

One  thousand  eye  injuries  daily. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Aasen's  editorial  published  in  the 
Optical  World  of  December  1974.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Better  Vision  for  the  World 
(By  Lawrence  O.  Aasen) 

Today,  there  are  nearly  four  billion  people 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  reasonable  estimate  that 
half  of  them  are  not  seeing  everj-thlng  they 
should  and  that  some  of  them  are  going 
blind.  Right  now,  there  are  more  than  15 
million  blind  people  In  the  world ! 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  from 
400  to  500  million  ca.ses  of  trachoma  in  the 


world,  and  of  these  125  million  are  in  India 
alone.  Trachoma  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases 
known  to  mankind.  There  Is  evidence  of  it  in 
the  third  and  second  mlUenlum  BC  In  an- 
cient Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  China. 
And  in  1974,  trachoma  is  stUl  blinding  people, 
accounting  for  two  million  of  the  blind 
people  in  tlie  world  today. 

Twenty  million  persons  suffer  from  river 
blindness  or  onchocerciasis  which  is  limited 
to  the  environs  of  rivers  and  streams  In 
tropical  countries.  It  may  blind  up  to  10  per 
cent  of  a  local  population. 

It  is  not  just  underdeveloped  countries 
that  have  serious  eye  problems.  In  certain  de- 
veloping countries.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  in 
human  beings  leads  to  permanent  blindness 
in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  is  among  the  major 
causes  of  preventable  blindness. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  many  in  the  United 
States,  these  facts  are  true  in  America  today: 
There  are  2  million  adults  with  undetected 
glaucoma  In  the  US. 

100  million  Americans — half  the  US  popu- 
lation— have  some  form  of  Impaired  vision 
or  eye  disorder,  according  to  the  US  National 
Eye  Institute. 

One  in  four  .school-age  children  need  eve 
care.  One  in  20  pre-school  children  have  a 
vision  problem. 

Tiiere  are  1.000  eye  injuries  daily  In  Ameri- 
can  industry. 

The  vision  problems  of  people  are  stagger- 
ing and  depressing.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
We  can  do  many  things.  Good  eye  care  takes 
many  different  forms  and  requires  a  lot  of 
careful  thinking,  hard  work,  action — and 
money. 

Good  eye  care  can  mean  urging  everybody 
to  have  regular,  professional  eye  examina- 
tions. It  can  mean  teaching  a  poor  family  in 
India  that  the  one  towel  the  family  uses 
is  a  carrier  of  dangerous  germs.  It  can 
mean  building  and  supporting  more  colleges 
to  train  more  ophthalmologists,  optometrists 
and  opticians.  It  can  mean  spraying  a  river 
in  Bangladesh  with  insecticides.  It  can  mean 
manufacturing  quality  lenses,  frames  and 
ophthalmic  and  surgical  instruments. 

It  can  mean  supporting  the  many  organi- 
sations all  over  the  world  that  are  dedicated 
to  preventing  blindness  and  to  improving 
vision.  It  can  also  mean  supporting  the 
World  Health  Organisation  which  Is  carrying 
on  dramatic  activities  all  over  the  world 
against  trachoma,  river  blindness,  etc.  and  Is 
devoted  to  achieving  the  highest  possible 
level  of  health  throughout  the  world. 

Good  eye  care  can  mean  scientists  study- 
ing the  eyes  of  white  rabbits  and  monkeys  to 
follow  the  course  of  an  eye  disease.  It  can 
mean  legislative  work  geared  to  reducing  eye 
injuries  In  factories  and  on  farms.  And  it 
can  mean  working  for  laws  to  outlaw  fire- 
works. 

In  short,  many  different  kinds  of  activities 
can  help  the  people  of  the  world  have  better 
vision.  But  tliey  must  all  be  done — and  done 
quickly — so  that  more  and  more  p)eople  of 
the  world  can  enjoy  the  magic  and  Joy  of 
good  vision. 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems  are  so  grave  that 
most  of  our  energies  are  directed  to  solv- 
ing the  immediate  problems  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  a  faltering  industrial  plant.  But 
our  preoccupation  with  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  moment  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
medium-  and  longer-term  economic  con- 
ditions. Our  current  plight  has  made  ab- 
solutely clear  the  lack  of  foresight  by 
Government  agencies  that  has  caused  us 
to  stumble  almost  blindly  from  one  crisis 
to  the  next,  the  inadequacy  of  our  tradi- 
tional monetary  and  fiscal  tools  to  deal 
with  infectioas  recession.  We  can  no 
longer  aflford  the  unplanned,  uncooidi- 
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nated  hit  or  miss  approach  to  economic 
policy. 

Recently  a  number  of  prominent  Amer- 
icans have  come  to  the  same  realization 
that  a  national  commitment  to  broader 
economic  planning  is  now  a  necessity. 
This  group  of  some  70  persons  have 
formed  an  Interim  Committee  to  develop 
these  ideas  and  legislation  to  implement 
them . 

The  cochaiimen  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee are  Leonard  Woodcock,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  Wassiiy 
Leontief,  Harvard  University  professor 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  I  share  their  concerns  and 
their  commitment  to  a  more  systematic 
approach  to  our  national  economic  needs. 
We  intend  to  work  together  with  this 
group  to  enable  these  ideas  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
for  legislative  consideration. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  9,  1975, 
contained  an  excellent  article  by  Thomas 
E.  Mullaney  on  the  work  of  this  group. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Look  at  Economic  Planning 
( By  Thomas  E.  Mullaney ) 
While  the  public  and  the  political  world  are 
worriedly  scanning  the  periodic  economic  re- 
ports these  days,  economists  and  businessmen 
are  beginning  to  look  beyond  the  current  re- 
cession to  the  climate  that  will  prevail  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade. 

With  business  activity  still  contracting  and 
unemployment  still  e.xcesslvely  high,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Main  Street  and  Washington 
are  preoccupied  with  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  and  concerned  about  what's  ahead 
in  the  near  term,  partici-.larly  from  the  stand- 
point of  Jobs. 

For  their  part,  businessmen  and  many  pri- 
vate economists  are  less  troubled  about  the 
Immediate  outlook.  They  foresee  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  recession  and  are  con- 
fident that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  now 
In  place — or  about  to  be  activated — will  re- 
suscitate the  economy  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  without  any  significant  worsening  of 
today's  strains. 

But  they  are  worried  whether  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  will  have  the  pa- 
tience to  await  the  evidence  that  recently 
adopted,  or  Imminent,  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  are  working. 

There  are  also  some  prominent  authorities 
In  financial,  labor,  economic  and  academic 
circles  who  wonder  whether  the  nation  will 
come  out  of  this  horrifying  economic  experi- 
ence— the  worst  cyclical  downturn  in  busi- 
ness since  World  War  II — any  more  cognizant 
of,  the  reasons  for  the  trauma  and  any  more 
willing  to  embrace  programs  that  might  work 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  extensive  eco- 
nomic damage  In  the  future. 

To  be  sure.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sanguine 
about  the  present  state  of  the  economy  or  the 
general  outlook,  when  last  week's  data  re- 
ported unemployment  remaining  at  a  rate  of 
8.2  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  another  34- 
year  high;  when  factory  orders  for  January 
declined  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month,  even 
though  the  latest  2  per  cent  decline  was  much 
narrower  than  the  preceding  month's  9.3  per 
cent  plunge;  when  the  American  dollar 
reached  new  low  points  In  the  foreign- 
exchange  markets. 

And  yet  there  were  reasons  as  well  for  a 
little  more  optimism  as  a  result  of  some  re- 
cent developments.  The  best  news,  of  course, 


was  the  further  drop  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  in  the  wholesale  price  Index  in  February, 
the  third  consecutive  monthly  decline,  with 
the  easing  of  farm  and  food  products  the 
most  prominent  factor  In  the  downward 
movement. 

To  be  sure,  it  will  require  more  than  Im- 
provement In  the  price  picture  to  bring 
consumer  confidence  back  to  levels  that 
would  support  greater  ebullience  in  the 
economy.  But  other  factors  are  at  work, 
notably  the  further  declines  In  the  prime 
and  discount  rates  and  the  approaching 
approval  by  Congress  of  massive  tax  reduc- 
tions and  the  apparent  disposition  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  energy 
policy  that  would  be  less  onerous  for  the 
nation  and  less  infiatlonary  than  the  original 
program  proposed  by  President  Ford  two 
month  ago.  The  sooner  these  crystallize,  the 
better. 

The  danger  of  much  further  procrastina- 
tion on  the  tax-reduction  program  is  that 
pressure  will  build  up  for  even  more  stimu- 
lative actions  via  new  Government  spend- 
ing programs  as  the  economic  news  con- 
tinues to  show  a  bleak  picture,  as  it  surely 
wUl  for  some  months  to  come.  Such  Im- 
patience and  precipitate  actions  can  only 
have  their  own  price  later  on  this  j'ear  and 
Into  the  next  few  years — a  resurgence  of 
inflationary  pressures. 

Stop-go  policies  by  Government  agencies 
have  been  typical  of  American  economic 
management,  especially  In  recent  years. 
There  has  been  virtually  no  long-range 
planning,  and  no  establishment  of  national 
priorities,  but  Instead  a  general  tendency 
to  adopt  llth-hour  remedies  for  specific 
problems  regardless  of  the  consequences  on 
other  aspects  of  the  economy — flying  by  the 
seat  of  the  pants,  so  to  speak. 

Successful  businesses  cannot  operate  in 
that  fashion — and  do  not.  Well-managed 
economies  carmot  be  run  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
either,  especially  with  the  complexities  and 
the  Interdependence  of  today's  world.  The 
Congress  finally  recognized  the  necessity  of 
forward  planning  when  it  adopted  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  joint  House-Senate  opera- 
tion in  the  area  of  the  Federal  Budget  to 
try  to  give  Congress  a  tool  for  seeing  the 
budget  In  long-run  terms. 

Then,  a  week  ago,  a  group  of  11  leading 
American  public  figures  held  a  news  con- 
ference to  put  forth  their  views  on  the 
necessity  for  a  national  commitment  for 
broader  economic  planning  In  the  United 
States.  There  were  70  prominent  signator- 
ies— but  few  businessmen — of  the  statement 
presented  by  Leonard  Woodcock,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers;  Wasslly  Leon- 
tief. Harvard  University's  Nobel  I»rize-wln- 
ning  economist,  and  Robert  V.  Roosa,  a  part- 
ner of  Wall  Street's  prestigious  Investment 
firm.  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.  and 
an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration. 

Mr.  Roosa  had  proposed  some  such  action 
in  a  paper  he  delivered  in  Munich  last  No- 
vember and  which  he  circulated  among 
many  corporate  executives  afterward.  He  in- 
dicated in  an  Interview  last  week  that  he 
had  received  considerable  reaction  to  the 
proposal  at  that  time. 

"Half  of  those  who  responded,"  he  de- 
clared, "said  yes  we  need  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  planning,  but  with  freedom  of 
choice,  and  half  said  they  Just  couldn't  see 
the  United  States  embarking  on  the  plan- 
ning road  because  we'd  lose  the  vitality  of 
our  private  enterprise  system  the  more  we 
get  Government  involvement  in  it." 

Mr.  Roosa  said  he  understood  the  antip- 
athy of  businessmen  toward  governmental 
planning  since  it  seems  to  smack  so  much 
of  socialism  and  totalitarianism,  but  he 
and  his  group  are  not  advocating  greater 
Government  intrtision  in  the  economy  but 


rather  "a  more  systematic  look  at  the  longer 
run  as  a  guide  and  Influence  on  what  we  are 
doing  In  specific  areas  today." 

He  and  his  associates  in  this  proposal  do 
not  envision  a  vast  new  layer  of  Govern- 
ment— not  a  500 -person  staff  such  as  Japan 
uses.  They  advocate  the  employment  at  the 
highest  Government  level  of  a  small  group 
with  the  obligation  to  look  at  various  paths 
the  Government  might  take  on  certain  mat- 
ters, some  of  which  might  be  in  conflict,  and 
to  Insert  themselves  as  advisers  In  various 
decision-making  processes  by  the  executive 
branch  so  that  the  eventual  policy  bears 
more  reasonably  and  consistently  on  partic- 
ular problems. 

A  similar  proposal  was  broached  by  econ- 
omist Herbert  Stein  in  December,  1973,  when 
he  was  chairman  of  President  Nixon's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  but  It  aroused  little 
public  support  at  that  time. 

Now,  however,  after  all  the  traumas  that 
flowed  from  Government  decisions  over  the 
course  of  the  last  10  years  on  taxes.  Federal 
spending,  monetary  policy,  economic  con- 
trols, export  controls  and  import  surcharges, 
energy  regulations,  and  environmental  re- 
strictions, there  might  be  more  widespread 
support  now  for  the  positioning  of  a  high- 
level  group  in  Government  that  would  in- 
tensely look  at  the  diverse  consequences  of 
such  decisions  before  they  are  made. 

Economist  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon 
Brothers,  a  Wall  Street  investment  firm,  gave 
qualified  support  to  the  planning  concept, 
when  asked  for  comment  on  It  the  other  day. 

"Some  advance  planning  would  be  whole- 
some," he  said,  "but  it  should  be  loosely 
structured  and  not  highly  formalized.  The 
danger  is  that  you  could  become  fixed  to  fore- 
casts and  predictions.  But  planning  would  be 
valuable  as  a  background  for  decision-mak- 
ing, so  long  as  all  sectors — Government,  busi- 
nesses and  labor — join  the  concept. 

Another  respected  economist  and  banker, 
James  J.  O'Leary,  vice  chairman  of  the 
United  Slates  Trust  Company,  also  sup- 
ported the  planning  proposal,  saying:  "I 
think  Bob  Roosa  is  right.  We  need  better 
coordination  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
We  can't  construct  ovu-  policies  piecemeal, 
and  we've  got  to  look  at  the  Federal  budget 
from  the  standpoint  of  priorities.  Further- 
more, we  can't  rely  on  the  marketplace  to 
give  us  all  the  answers  in  the  highly  complex 
economy  we  have  today." 

One  top  businessman,  however,  expressed 
what  might  be  a  typical  business  reaction 
to  the  Government-planning  concept.  John 
D.  Harper,  chairman  of  Alcoa  and  head  of 
the  Btisiness  Roundtable,  a  group  of  150 
leading  businessmen,  commented: 

"I'm  very  strongly  against  It.  I've  seen  too 
many  countries  where  it  simply  does  not 
work.  When  corporations  do  their  own  plan- 
ning it  works  because  the  markets  control  It. 
But  governments  are  too  remote  from  con- 
trol and  the  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
made." 

The  subject  of  Governmental  planning  may 
become  a  live  issue  on  a  broad  scale  fairly 
soon.  Within  a  month  or  so,  it  is  expected 
that  enabling  legislation  to  create  such  an 
agency  will  be  Introduced  in  Congress,  and 
then  the  debate  will  biu-st  into  the  open. 

It  should  be  interesting.  The  Issue  cer- 
tainly is  a  worthy  national  topic  at  this  time. 


GIRL    SCOUTS'    NATIONAL   CENTER 
WEST 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  celebration  of  the 
63d  anniversary  of  one  of  America's 
strongest  institutions,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  an  organization  still  affluent 
with  tradition.  The  anniversary  has  spe- 
cial significance  for  my  wife,  Loraine, 
who  sei-ves  as  a  member  of  the  Girl  Scout 
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Properties  Board  and  for  my  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Seven  years  ago,  Girl  Scouts*  National 
Center  West  was  dedicated  near  the  small 
town  of  Ten  Sleep,  Wyo.  Its  permanent 
facilities  were  built  on  a  640-acre  tract 
of  land  acquired  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  We  in  Wyoming  are 
proud  to  have  the  heritage  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  publication,  Our  Public 
Lands,  in  1969  published  an  article  about 
Girl  Scouts'  National  Center  West.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  Our  Public  Lands,  Winter  1969, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management] 
Girl    Scotjt    National    Center    West — For 
Enjoyment   and   Learning    in   the    Out- 
doors 

Near  the  tiny  town  of  Ten  Sleep,  Wyo., 
scene  of  the  last  of  this  Nation's  great  cattle 
wars.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  has  acquired 
some  15,000  acres  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  center. 

The  site  will  be  called  Girl  Scout  National 
Center  West.  Scouts  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  Girl  Guides  from  all  over  the 
world  will  gather  there  for  large  encamp- 
ments, troop  camping,  training  workshops, 
seminars  and  conferences  for  both  girls  and 
adults,  and  activities  In  arts,  crafts,  and 
sports  of  aU  kinds. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  played  a 
key  role  in  making  the  site  available  for  the 
Center.  Permanent  facilities  of  the  Center 
will  be  built  on  a  640-acre  tract  to  be  ac- 
quired from  BLM  xmder  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Ptirposes  Act.  In  addition,  BLM  Is- 
sued the  youth  organization  a  special  use 
permit  covering  nearly  6,000  acres.  To  round 
out  their  ownership  to  15,000  acres,  the  Girl 
Scouts  purchased  a  large  ranch  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  holdings.  Cost  of  developing 
the  Center  Is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$3  million. 

Acquisition  of  the  site  was  announced  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Wyoming  Governor  Stan- 
ley K.  Hathaway  and  the  Worland,  Wyo., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  honor  of  the  Girl 
Scouts.  The  event  was  attended  by  a  dele- 
gation of  Girl  Scout  officials  headed  by  Mrs. 
Holton  R.  Price,  Jr..,  National  President;  by 
political  and  civic  dignitaries  of  Wyoming; 
and  by  BLM  Director  Boyd  L.  Rasmussen. 
Actress  Debbie  Reynolds,  closely  associated 
with  scouting  since  her  youth,  was  mistress 
of  ceremonies. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  wired 
that  he  was  pleased  that  the  Department, 
through  BLM,  was  able  to  make  public  lands 
avaUable  for  the  Center.  He  added,  "I  know 
that  the  Girl  Scouts  who  visit  the  Center  in 
the  years  to  come  will  enjoy  their  'home'  In 
this  spacious  countryside,  and  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  this  exciting  new  ven- 
ture." 

Girl  Scout  National  Center  West  will  be 
inaugurated  in  the  summer  of  1969  when  50 
troops  of  Senior  Scouts,  one  from  each  of  the 
States,  meet  at  Ten  Sleep  for  14  davs  of  back- 
packing and  traUblazing. 

The  new  property  offers  countless  program 
possibilities  for  Girl  Scouts.  There  the  girls 
can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  out- 
doors, learn  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  study  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
West.  The  rich  archeologlcal  content  of  the 
area  affords  opportunity  for  digs  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  archeologlsta. 
Many  artifacts  have  been  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  and  there  are  plctographs — 
ancient  Indian  rock  paintings— in  caves  on 


the  property.  Geologically,  the  site  is  con- 
sidered a  treasure.  It  contains  all  but  one  of 
the  major  geological  strata.  The  area  abounds 
with  elk,  deer,  and  small  game,  and  the  cli- 
mate allows  both  winter  and  summer  sports. 
A  further  advantage  of  the  site  Is  its  location 
adjacent  to  the  Bighorn  National  Forest  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's  Forest  Service. 

Many  wonderful  experiences  are  in  store 
for  Girl  Scouts  who  go  to  the  center,  and 
the  richest  of  all  could  be  a  deeper  awareness 
of  self.  In  1968  the  Girl  Scouts  held  a  trial 
run  on  the  site  during  which  troops  back- 
packed  and  blazed  trails.  The  poetic  reaction 
of  a  Senior  Scout  may  best  sum  up  what  the 
Center  can  mean  to  young  adults: 

"When  I  measure  myself  with  the  grasses, 

I  find  I  am  very  tall; 
But  when  I  measure  myself  with  the  moun- 
tains, 
I  do  not  exist  at  all." 


THE    WISDOM    OP    THE    SUPREME 
COURT    DECISION    ON    ABORTION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  resumed  Its 
hearings  on  a  variety  of  amendments  de- 
signed to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  abortion  decision. 

Debate  on  the  ethical  and  moral  issues 
regarding  abortion  has  continued  un- 
ceasingly. Testimony  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  received  over  the  last  year 
has  given  ample  proof  of  the  range  and 
intensity  of  the  conflicting  views  on  the 
abortion  issue.  To  some  this  has  been  a 
sign  that  the  decision  was  ill  advised  and 
should  be  reversed. 

As  I  testified  yesterday,  I  believe  that 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  continuing  de- 
bate is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  abortion  issue  is  highly  complex 
and  emotional,  and  one  on  which  there 
is  no  consensus  among  theologians  and 
others  who  deal  with  values  In  our  so- 
ciety. The  Supreme  Court  importantly 
recognized  this  fact,  and  the  broad  range 
of  values  in  our  pluralistic  society,  and 
wisely  placed  the  state  in  a  neutral 
stand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Court  acted  ap- 
propriately to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens,  their  right  to  pri- 
vacy, and  the  right  of  physicians  to  make 
medical  decisions  according  to  their  best 
judgments. 

Many  of  those  who  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision by  constitutional  amendment  are 
deeply  religious  and  moral  people.  They 
are  moved  to  act  out  of  their  concern  for 
life.  We  have  been  quite  aware  of  their 
voices  these  past  2  years,  and  will  hear 
them  speaking  with  equal  vigor  in  the 
future,  I  am  sure. 

But  we  in  Congress  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  also  millions  of  deeply  re- 
ligious and  moral  people  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  preciousness  of  life,  who 
just  as  fervently  hold  an  entirely  differ- 
ent view  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  abortion. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  The 
general  conference  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  1972  expressed  its  views 
in  these  words: 

Our  belief  In  the  sanctity  of  unborn  hu- 
man life  makes  us  reluctant  to  approve  abor- 


tion. But  we  are  equally  bound  to  respect 
the  sacredness  of  the  life  and  well-being  of 
the  mother,  for  whom  devastating  damage 
may  result  from  an  unacceptable  pregnancy. 
In  continuity  with  past  Christian  teach- 
ing, we  recognize  tragic  conflicts  of  life  with 
life  that  may  Justify  abortion  .  .  .  We  sup- 
port removal  of  abortion  from  the  criminal 
code,  placing  it  instead  under  laws  relating 
to  other  procedures  of  medical  practices.  A 
decision  concerning  abortion  should  be  made 
after  thorough  and  thoughtful  consideration 
by  the  parties  involved,  with  medical  and 
pastoral  counsel. 

The  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches 
issued  the  following  statement  on  its  po- 
sition in  1969: 

Because  Christian  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  life  and  the  dignity  of  persons  can  be  real- 
ized only  in  the  context  of  free  moral  choice 
and  responsible  decision  making,  we  concur 
.  .  .  that  'the  right  of  a  woman  to  determine 
her  own  reproductive  life  is  a  basic  human 
right.' 

Like  all  such  rights,  however,  this  one 
should  be  exercised  In  the  context  of  the 
highest  ethical  and  spiritual  considerations 
available  to  the  conscience  of  the  individ- 
ual concerned.  Basic  to  this  ethical  and  spir- 
itual determination  of  her  own  reproductive 
life  is  the  acceptance  of  the  promise  to  the 
potential  child  implicit  in  every  act  which 
begins  the  reproductive  cycle.  Since  the  ac- 
tion which  initiates  the  promise  Is  the  wom- 
an's and  not  society's,  the  woman  herself 
has  the  primary  obligation  to  keep  or  break 
the  ImpUclt  promise  to  the  future  child.  We 
hold  that  it  is  this  obligation  to  the  future 
child  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  promise-mak- 
ing which  is  the  ethical  issue  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  woman's  determination  of 
her  reproductive  life.  Should  she  break  this 
promise  without  good  cause,  the  guilt  and 
shame  are  hers,  not  society's. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  in  attempts  to 
legislate  the  legal  conditions  for  abortion, 
society  usurps  the  woman's  own  ethical  re- 
sponsibilities. ...  We  urge  that  full,  volun- 
tary consultation  or  counselling  be  under- 
taken by  the  woman  with  representatives  of 
her  religious  or  ethical  tradition  as  part  of 
the  process  of  decision  making. 

In  1972,  the  council  reaflai'med  its  ear- 
lier statement: 

Debate  over  the  Issue  of  abortion  law  un- 
derscores again  the  fact  that  persons  of  good 
wlU  and  integrity,  often  sharing  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  resources  of  the  same  basic  faith, 
can  come  to  fundamentally  different  conclu- 
sions regarding  complex  moral  is.sues.  This  is 
true  not  only  because  they  Interpret  their 
faith  from  within  different  culturally  condi- 
tioned traditions,  but  also  because  they  at- 
tach special  importance  to  different  aspects 
of  the  factual  situation.  .  .  . 

We  believe  In  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the 
dignity  of  persons.  But  we  also  believe  these 
can  be  realized  only  in  the  context  of  free 
moral  choice  and  responsible  decision  mak- 
ing. Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  determine  her  own  reproductive 
life  Is  a  basic  human  right,  .  .  . 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  also  addressed  the  issue  in  1969, 
and  concluded: 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  freedom,  dignity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  individual  are  basic  to  American 
democracy,  that  individual  liberty  and  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  key- 
stones of  a  free  society,  and  that  any  erosion 
of  these  liberties  or  discrimination  against 
any  person  undermines  that  society. 

The  council  thereupon  resolved: 
To  work  for  and  encourage  pubUc  under- 
standing that  abortion  Is  an  individual  right. 
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and  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  legal  ob- 
stacles that  limit  this  right. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is- 
sued this  statement  in  1970: 

...  In  the  consideration  of  induced  abor- 
tion, the  key  Issue  Is  the  status  of  the  unborn 
fetus.  Since  the  fetus  is  the  organic  begin- 
ning of  human  life,  the  termination  of  Its 
development  Is  always  a  serious  matter. 
Nevertheless,  a  qualitative  distinction  must 
be  made  between  its  claims  and  the  rights  of 
a  responsible  person  made  in  God's  Image 
who  is  in  living  elationships  with  God  and 
other  human  berngs.  This  understanding  of 
responsible  personhood  is  congruent  with  the 
historical  Lutheran  teaching  and  practice 
whereby  only  living  persons  are  baptized. 

On  the  basU  of  evangelical  ethif-.  a  woman 
or  couple  may  decide  responsibly  to  seek  an 
abortion  .  .  . 

Persons  considering  abortion  are  encour- 
aged to  consult  with  their  physicians  and 
spiritual  counselors.  This  church  upholds  its 
pastors  and  other  responsible  counselors,  and 
persons  who  conscientiously  make  decisions 
about  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  statements  which  have  been  issued 
by  responsible  religious  organizations.  I 
should  also  m  nion  a  number  of  other 
religious,  medical,  and  socially  concerned 
groups  which  have  similarly  expressed 
their  concerns  over  restrictive  abortion 
laws,  and  have  indicoted  their  belief  that 
the  abortion  decision  should  rest  more 
properly  with  the  individual  than  with 
the  state.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  individual  state- 
ments be  included  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  these 
people  are  not  proa^ortion,  just  as  I  am 
not  proabortion.  T>-?"  simply  feel,  as 
I  do,  that  with  this  N  .Lien's  religious  and 
ethical  diversity,  no  one  view  of  abortion 
should  be  written  into  law.  They  do  not 
wish  to  write  their  own  views  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  fully  understand 
that  others  may  not  share  their  views. 
They  simply  do  not  wish  to  be  bound  by 
the  religious  or  ethical  dictates  of  others. 
This  Nation  has  traditionally  and 
wisely  looked  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
protector  and  defender  of  individual 
rights  and  religious  liberties,  especially 
when  political  pressures  have  made  pro- 
tection of  such  rights  and  liberties 
difficult. 

In  the  case  of  the  abortion  i<:sue.  the 
Court  has  wisely  acted  to  take  the  state 
out  of  the  decisionmaking  process — ex- 
cept for  late  abortions— and  has  thereby 
provided  the  kind  of  individual  protection 
our  society  has  depended  upon  over  the 
years.  Under  the  Court's  decision,  all  in- 
dividuals are  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions  consistent  with  their  own  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  ethical  views. 

A  number  of  the  groups  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  several  others,  have  coalesced 
to  protect  these  individual  rights  against 
renewed  attacks  from  those  who  would 
impose  a  monolithic  view  of  abortion  on 
all  members  of  society.  I  believe  their 
statement  of  purpose  further  exemplifies 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  all  Americans: 
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It  Is  vital  to  build  public  awareness  of  the 
principle  that  In  a  pluralistic  society  the 
State  should  not  embody  In  law  one  particu- 
lar religious  or  moral  viewpoint  on  which 
widely  differing  views  are  held  by  substan- 
tial sections  of  the  religious  community  All 
those  concerned  with  religious  liberty  can 
Join  In  opposing  any  attempt  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  legislation  to  take  us 
back  to  the  era  of  criminal  abortion  which 
legally  denied  to  all,  but  in  practice  particu- 
larly denied  to  the  poor,  the  right  and  re- 
sponslblllty  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  clearly  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  current  deliberations  of 
tlie  Senate's  Constitutional  Amendments 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  given  these  fundamen- 
tal questions  of  individual  rights  and 
religious  liberties,  let  me  mention  for  a 
moment  some  other  aspects  of  the  abor- 
tion issue  which  are  relevant  to  your 
deliberations. 

As  you  know,  the  Supreme  cfourt's 
1973  ruling  automatically  superseded  in- 
consistent State  laws.  Although  certain 
States  chose  to  ignore  the  Court's  rul- 
ing, and  subsequently  passed  laws  pro- 
hibiting abortions,  all  such  restrictive 
laws  have  predictably  been  struck  down. 
But  in  two  other  important  areas. 
State  and  Federal  courts  have  consist- 
ently issued  rulings  which  not  only  sup- 
port but  in  fact  bolster  the  original  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  The  two  primary 
areas  in  question  concern  medicaid  cov- 
erage of  abortions  and  consent  require- 
ments. 

In  all  decisions  that  have  come  to  my 
attention.  State  medicaid  programs  have 
been  required  to  pay  for  abortions. 
When  a  medicaid  program  offers  aid 
to  poor  women  who  are  pregnant,  it  can- 
not set  up  a  discriminatory  standard  for 
poor  women  by  arbitrarily  refusing  the 
abortion  option.  Denial  of  medicaid 
funds  for  pregnancy  termination  has 
been  consistently  found  to  violate  the 
equal  protection  and  due  process  protec- 
tions of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments. 
With  regard  to  consent  requirements, 
the  Supreme  Court  specifically  stated  in 
the  1973  decision  that— 

They  did  not  discuss  the  father's  rights, 
if  any  exist  in  the  Constitutional  context, 
in  the  abortion  decision.  No  paternal  rights 
were  asserted  in  either  case. 


ing  restrictive  provisions  written  into  the 
law. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  confided 
in  me  that  some  of  their  constituents 
had  voiced  a  different  view  of  abortion 
laws  than  recent  polls  had  indicated 
But  even  congressional  questionnaires 
have  shown  majority  support  for  the 
legalization  of  abortion.  Of  93  question- 
naires sent  by  Members  of  Congress  dur- 
ing 1973  and  1974,  73  showed  majority 
support  for  free  choice;  whereas  only  5 
showed  majority  opposition.  (The  re- 
maining 15  showed  no  clear  majority.)  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
results  of  these  polls  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

PUPLl;  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other important  consideration  in  the 
aboition  debate  is  the  significant  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  public  health  or  more 
specifically  on  maternal  mortality.  Op- 
ponents of  abortion  often  look  to  data 
from  other  decades  and  other  countries 
in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  legal 
abortions  have  health  risks  comparable 
with  illegal  abortions.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, cuirent  statistics  from  our  own 
country  clearly  show  that  where  abor- 
tion has  been  legalized,  there  has  been  a 
significant  drop  in  the  number  of  abor- 
tion-related maternal  deaths  and  medical 
complications.  A  recent  report  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control — January  18, 
1975— showi  a  40-percent  drop  in  ma- 
ternal mortality  resulting  from  abortion 
in  just  the  first  year  that  abortions  were 
legal  nationwide.  This  drop  is  due  en- 
tirely to  fewer  deaths  from  illegally 
induced  or  self-induced  procedures.  In 
its  editorial  note  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  states : 

The  two-year  decrease  in  illegal  and  spon- 
taneous abortion  mortality  occurred  con- 
currently with  an  Increased  availability  of 
safer,  legal  abortion  services  throughout 
the  Coiuitry. 


Since  the  decision,  other  courts  have 
dealt  with  the  question  and  have  con- 
sistently held  that  consent  to  the  abor- 
tion by  any  party  other  than  the 
woman— that  is,  husband,  father,  par- 
ents of  minor — cannot  be  required.  In 
this  way,  courts  around  the  country  have 
reflected  the  primary  impact  of  the  1973 
decision — that  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  alone,  has  a  fundamental  indi- 
vidual right  which  may  not  be 
obstructed. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

On  the  question  of  public  support  for 
the  legalization  of  abortion,  we  see  a 
diversity  of  opinion  which  typifies  the 
kind  of  pluralistic  ethical  and  religious 
views  which  I  discussed  earlier  in  my 
statement.  I  should  point  out.  however, 
that  recent  polls  have  shown  a  clear 
majority  favoring  the  individual's  right 
to  make  this  decision,  as  opposed  to  hav- 


The  Centers  report  also  points  out 
that  abortion  in  the  first  trimester  is 
now  about  10  times  safer  than  a  full- 
term  pregnancy. 

One  early  assumption  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  all  available  data  is  that, 
where  information  about  abortion  and 
abortion  services  is  readily  available  to 
all  women,  rich  and  poor  alike,  women 
will  obtain  early,  and  therefore  safe, 
abortions.  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
abortion  became  a  legal  option  in  1972 
with  passage  of  a  statewide  referendum. 
Today,  more  than  95  percent  of  all  abor- 
tions in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
performed  in  the  first  trimester.  In  Illi- 
nois, 97  percent  are  performed  before 
the  12th  week  of  pregnancy. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  15  percent  of  all  abortions  in  1973 
were  performed  after  the  first  trimester. 
Only  2  percent  occurred  after  the  21st 
week.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  these  late  abortions 
are  extreme.  Generally,  women  forced  to 
late  abortions  do  so  for  three  primary 
reasons.  First,  diagnosis  of  genetic  dis- 
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order  cannot  be  completed  until  early  in 
the  second  trimester;  second,  teenagers 
frequently  deny  the  fact  of  pregnancy, 
even  to  themselves,  or  do  not  know  where 
to  turn,  for  several  weeks  or  months; 
finally,  many  poor  women  even  today 
have  only  limited  access  to  quality  medi- 
cal care  and  are  either  not  aware  of 
abortion  sei-vices  or  are  denied  access  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  redtape. 

To  compoimd  tlie  problem,  about  5 
million  low-income  American  women  do 
not  have  access  to  preventive  family 
planning  information  or  services.  And 
on  this  point,  may  I  offer  an  aside. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  all  welcome  a 
time  in  which  abortion  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  tinily  a  medical  rarity.  With  ade- 
quate family  planning  information  and 
services  for  all  who  want,  but  do  not 
currently  have  access  to  them,  we  might 
ni-tually  eliminate  the  need  for  abor- 
tions. I  had  fervently  hoped  that  follow- 
ing the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  op- 
ponents of  legalized  abortion  would  begin 
to  work  with  us  to  make  family  planning 
semces  available  to  all  so  thrt  abortions 
might  one  day  not  be  necessary.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  we  find  today  that 
some  opponents  of  legalized  abortion  are 
directing  their  efforts  toward  overturning 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  impos- 
ing new  restrictions  on  Federal  pro- 
grams— rather  than  tlie  far  more  con- 
structive approach  of  helping  to  prevent 
the  imwanted  pregnancies  which  result 
in  abortion. 

Let   me   turn   now    to   the   proposed 
amendments  which  would  ignore  both 
the  wisdom  of  the  Court's  decision  and 
the  extreme  negative  consequences  of 
any  new  restriction  on  the  individual's 
right  to  terminate  an  early  pregnancy. 
We  have  seen  that  tiiere  is  far  from 
a  consensus  of  public  opinion  in  support 
of  any  move  to  overtui-n  the  Supreme 
Coui't  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  groups 
opposing  legal  abortion  themselves  have 
had  difficulty  in  developing  a  consensus 
on  the  form  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  take.  Their  difficulty  is  in- 
herent in  any  attempt  to  develop,  in  law, 
strictly  defined  absolutes  as  to  when  a 
fetus  may  acquire  personhood.  In  our 
society,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  when, 
or  at  what  point  dm-ing  the  development 
of  a  fertilized  ovum  the  state  should 
develop  an  interest  in  its  preservation. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  diversity 
of  views  on  this  subject  among  our  re- 
ligious, ethical,  and  medical  comnumities. 
The   Supreme   Court  decision  estab- 
lished viability  as  the   time  when  the 
States  can  assert  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection  of   the   fetus — except   in   cases 
where  there  is  a  conflict  with  the  wom- 
an's own  survival  or  health.  Groups  op- 
posing the  decisions  seek  instead  to  es- 
tablish through  various  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments,  not  only  that 
State    interest   commences    "from    the 
moment  of  conception,"  or  "moment  of 
fertilization"  or  "at  every  stage  of  bio- 
logical development,"  but  also  that  per- 
sonhood be  fully  granted  at  that  time. 
Each  one  of  these  starting  points  for 
State  interest  Is  fraught  with  problems 
of  definition,  and,  ironically,  focuses  on 
one  of  the  points  of  confusion  in  the 
abortion  debate.  It  is  asserted  that  "life" 


begins  at  some  certain  point  associated 
with  fertilization  or  implantation.  But 
life  is  also  present  in  the  sperm  and 
eggs  before  fertilization.  The  criterion 
would,  I  believe,  be  more  appropriately 
dependent  ujwn  the  point  at  wliicli  en- 
soulment  occurs.  Which  reminds  us 
again  of  the  varying  religious  views 
among  us. 

Mr.  President,  any  statement  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  failed  to  discuss  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States  under  the 
Supreme  Court  abortion  ruling. 

The  wisdom  of  the  1973  Supreme  Court 
decision  lies  in  the  fact  it  does  not  deal 
in  absolutes,  for  the  abortion  question  is 
one  in  which  there  are  no  absolutes — 
ethical,  legal,  or  scientific.  The  Court 
squarely  faced  up  to  this  in  its  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  incontrovertible  and 
simple  fact  that  botli  the  fetus  and  the 
pregnant  mother  cannot  simultaneously 
and  in  every  situation  be  held  to  liave 
absolute,  equal  rights,  even  the  right  to 
life.  May  I  refer  you  to  an  excellent  piece 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  Phihp  Wogaman. 
dean  of  the  Wesley  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Court,  then, 
qualified  both  a  woman's  right  to  ter- 
minate her  pregnancy  and  tlie  rights 
of  the  individual  States  to  regulate,  and 
even  proscribe,  the  abortion  process.  In 
doing  so,  the  Court  acting  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  unique  system  of  Fed- 
eral-State government,  left  a  great  deal 
of  latitude  to  the  individual  States,  in 
exercising  tlieir  legitimate  interests.  In- 
deed, the  syllabus  preceding  the  opin- 
ion states  clearly  that — 

The  individual  States  have  legitimate  in- 
terests in  protecting  both  the  pregnant 
woman's  health  and  the  potentiality  of  hu- 
man life,  each  of  which  interests  grows  and 
reaches  a  "compelling"  point  at  various 
stages  of  the  woman's  approach  to  term. 

The  Court's  decision  set  forth  guide- 
lines for  balancing  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  States  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  already  existing  life.  Each  of  these  in- 
terests is  seen  to  be  "compelling"  at  the 
various  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  within 
this  framework,  much  is  left  to  legisla- 
tion and  adjudication  at  the  State  level. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been 
frequently  criticized  for  not  solving  all 
of  the  problems— legal  or  otherwise— re- 
lating to  abortion.  This  is  certainly  the 
case,  but  I  would  argue  that  the  fluid 
and  open-ended  nature  of  the  decision 
was  intentional  and  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  society,  first,  in  which  we  not 
only  hold  diverse,  and  even  opposing, 
religious  and  ethical  beliefs,  but  second, 
in  which  constant  refinements  and  ad- 
vances are  being  made  in  the  art  of  med- 
ical science  relating  to  prenatal  devel- 
opment. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  the  ethical  di- 
versity of  the  American  people  and  their 
religious  leadership  in  protecting  the 
right  of  American  women,  in  conjunction 
with  sound  medical  advice,  to  opt  for 
abortion   before   the   time   of   viability. 


when  the  fetus  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  survival  outside  the  mother's  womb. 

The  difficult  subject  of  viability  relates 
closely  to  the  second  reason  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  open-ended  nature  of  the 
Court's  decision.  While  neither  theolo- 
gians nor  scientists  are  now  in  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  when  life  be- 
gins, it  is  becoming  increasingly  possible 
lor  medical  .science  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate time  at  which  a  fetus  may  be 
capable  of  survival  outside  the  womb. 
At  the  time  of  the  Court  decision,  con- 
ventional medical  wisdom  placed  this 
occunence  at  somewhere  between  24  and 
28  weeks.  Several  years  from  now,  with 
more  advanced  medical  technologj-,  that 
moment  may  be  considerably  earlier. 
The  point  is  that  as  the  approximate 
moment  of  viability  changes,  the  States 
will  continue  to  have  the  right — and,  in- 
deed, the  duty — to  respond  within  the 
basic  framework  of  the  Court's  decisions 
by  regulating,  and  even  proscribing  the 
abortion  decision,  except  in  cases  where 
abortion  is  necessary  to  protect  the  life 
or  health  of  the  mother. 

The  Supreme  Court,  admittedly  and 
purposely,  did  not  close  the  book  on  the 
abortion  controversy  in  its  1973  deci- 
sion. It  did  not  deal  with  such  abortion - 
related  questions  as  consent,  perform- 
ance, and  facility  requirements,  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  the  doctor 
to  sustain  the  potential  life  of  a  poten- 
tially viable  fetus  resulting  from  the 
abortion  procedure.  Several  States  have 
already  enacted  laws  which  attempt  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  and  I  would 
hope  tliat  all  States  continue  to  examine 
their  responsibilities  under  the  1973  de- 
cision and  pa.ss  appropriate  enacting 
legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question  which  goes  to  the  vei-y  heart 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  discus- 
sion. If  theologians  and  ethicists  have 
come  no  closer  to  agi-eement  on  the  mo- 
rality of  abortion,  if  law  in  the  past  has 
not  moved  us  any  closer  to  consensu.s. 
what  special  qualifications  do  we  here  in 
the  Senate  have  to  settle  this  matter? 

In  the  absence  of  any  overwhelming 
consensus  in  our  society,  I  believe  we 
must  come  down  on  the  side  of  individ- 
ual Uberty.  Only  the  individual  woman 
can  know  the  threat  posed  to  her  owtj 
humanity  by  a  pregnancy.  She  must  be 
free  to  make  a  decision  consistent  with 
her  own  moral,  ethical,  and  religious 
convictions,  not  ours  or  anyone  else's. 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  last 
October  focused  on  this  question  in  a 
beautifully  written  statement  expressing 
the  right  and  duty  of  individual  con- 
science in  this  area: 

The  position  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  is  a  pro-life  position.  It  looks  In  awe 
at  the  mystery  of  procreation  and  at  the 
processes  through  which  a  human  being  de- 
velops, matures,  and  dies.  It  takes  .seriously 
the  right  of  the  developing  life  to  be  born. 
It  takes  Into  account  the  rights  of  the  al- 
ready born  to  their  health,  their  individual- 
ity, and  the  wholeness  of  their  lives.  It  al- 
lows the  judgment  that  all  pertinent  factors 
responsible  considered,  the  developing  life 
may  need  to  be  terminated  In  order  to  defend 
the  health  and  wholeness  of  persons  already 
present  and  already  participating  In  the  rela- 
tionships and  responsibilities  of  life.  .  .  . 
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Needless  to  saj',  equally  committed  Chris- 
tians differ  In  their  understanding  of  how 
these  dimensions  answer  the  abortion  issue. 
The  ALC  earnesUy  urges  the  members  of  its 
congregations  to  show  Clirlstlan  love,  mercy 
and  compassionate  tmderstandlng  to  those 
with  whose  views  and  actions  on  the  abortion 
they  totally  disagree. 

We  have  no  need  to  Itemize  a  list  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  abortion  is  accept- 
able or  is  forbidden.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  best  possible  decision  we 
are  capable  of  making  in  light  of  the  infor- 
mation available  to  us  and  our  sense  of  ac- 
countabUlty  to  God.  neighbor  and  self. 

Just  as  no  church  can  make  such  a  list, 
neither  should  Congress  attempt  to  im- 
pose either  a  total  or  a  limited  prohibi- 
tion. The  debate  which  has  been  canied 
on  over  the  last  year  is  basically  all  about 
freedom  of  belief.  That  freedom  is  no  less 
precious  on  this  complex  issue  of  abor- 
tion than  in  other  areas.  Let  all  be  free 
to  oppose  abortion  fervently,  or  accept 
it,  as  conscience  dictates,  but  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  would  be 
giievously  wounded  by  attempting  to  im- 
pose one  viewpoint  at  a  terrible  cost  upon 
tho.se  who  believe  otherwise. 
Exhibit  1 
Organizations 
religious 

Commisbion  on  Social  Action  of  Reform 
Judaism. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

American  Baptist  Convention. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Connecticut  Council  of  Churches. 

Bnai  Brlth  Women. 

Church  Women  United. 

United  Methodist  Church. 

Lutheran  Church  In  America. 

Moravian  Church  in  America,  Northern 
rrov. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  In  USA 
(Northern) . 

Episcopal  Church  Women. 

Capital  Area  Council  of  Churches. 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies. 

National  Women's  League  of  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America. 

United  Church  of  Clirist. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

West  Virginia  Council  of  Churches. 

Council  of  Churches  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Area. 

United  Church  of  Canada  General  Council. 

Church  Women  United  of  Connecticut. 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice. 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches. 

National  A.s.sociation  of  Laity. 

MEDICAL 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

.\merican  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Group  of  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry. 

American  Protestant  Hospital  Association. 

American  Psychoanalytic  Association. 

American  Medical  Association. 

National  Council  of  Obstetrlcs-Gynecology. 

Student  American  Medical  Association. 

American  College  of  Obstetricians  &  Gyn- 
ecologists. 

California  Medical  Association. 

American  College  of  Nurse -Mid  wives. 

Michigan  Nurses  Association. 

National  Medical  Association. 

American  Association  of  Maternal  &  Child 
Health. 

Physicians  Forum. 
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Iowa  Medical  Society. 

State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

Minnesota  Stat©  Medical   Association. 

OTBBl 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Citizens    Advisory   Council   on    Status   of 
Women. 

Planned  Parenthood— World  Population. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States. 

American  Psychological   Association. 

American  Society  of  Mammaloglsts. 

YWCA. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

Chicago  Child  Care  Society. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

President's  Task  Force  on  the  Mentally 
Handicapped. 

Urban  League. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

Community  Service  Society. 

American  Bar  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

National  Women's  Political  Convention. 

Commission  on  Social 
Action  of  Reform  Judaism, 

January  31,  1974. 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations is  deeply  dismayed  by  persistent  ef- 
forts to  nullify  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  decision 
on  abortion. 

At  Its  49th  General  Assembly  In  1967,  dele- 
gates from  Reform  synagogues  throughout 
the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  of  abortion  which  called  upon 
the  700  synagogues  associated  with  the  Re- 
form Jewish  movement  to  "Join  with  other 
forward  looking  citizens  in  securing  needed 
revisions  and  liberalization  of  abortion 
laws." 

In  view  of  escalating  efforts  to  secure  re- 
strictive action  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, we  are  herewith  affirming  our  position 
on  this  subject  and  urging  members  of  the 
Congress  to  resist  all  attempts  to  negate  or 
diminish  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  leaders  of  the  nation  will  mo- 
bilize to  protect  the  humane  and  moral  ad- 
vance represented  by  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  abortion  reform. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Vorspan.  Director. 

Unitarian   Universalist   Association: 

General   Resolutions    19C8 

Abortion 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  1968  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Associ- 
ation urges  that  efforts  be  made  to  abolish 
existing  abortion  laws  except  to  prohibit 
performance  of  an  abortion  by  a  person  who 
is  not  a  duly  licensed  physician,  leaving  the 
decision  as  to  an  abortion  to  the  doctor  and 
his  patient. 

American  Baptist  Convention,  1968 
Because  Christ  calls  us  to  affirm  the  free- 
dom of  persons  and  the  sanctity  of  life,  we 
recognize  that  abortion  should  be  a  matter 
of  responsible  personal  decision.  To  this  end 
we  as  American  Baptists  urge  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  provide : 

1.  That  the  termination  of  a  pregnancy 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  12th  week  (first 
trimester)  be  at  the  request  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  and  be  regarded  as  an 
elective  medical  procedure  governed  by  the 
laws  regulating  medical  practice  and  licen- 
sure. 


2.  After  that  period  the  termination  of  a 
pregnancy  shall  be  performed  only  by  a  diUy 
Ucensed  physician  In  a  regularly  licensed 
hospital  for  one  of  the  following  reasons  as 
suggested  by  the  Model  Penal  Code  of  the 
American  Law  Institute: 

(a)  When  documented  evidence  exists  that 
this  is  a  danger  to  the  physical  or  mental 
health  of  the  mother; 

(b)  When  there  is  documented  evidence 
that  the  conceptus  has  a  physical  or  mental 
defect; 

(c)  When  there  is  documented  evidence 
that  the  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  rape, 
incest  or  other  felonious  acts. 

Further  we  encourage  our  churches  to 
provide  sympathetic  and  realistic  counseling 
on  family  planning  and  abortion. 

We  commend  study,  research  and  develop- 
ment of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  led  by  the  people  of  our  churches 
toward  an  enlightened  view  of  this  provoca- 
tive problem. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  Biennial 
Convention,  1968 

At  its  1968  Biennial  Convention,  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  supports 
liberalization  of  existing  restrictions  on 
abortion  and  will  support  repeal  of  such 
laws.  Short  of  that  goal,  we  will  seek  liberal- 
ization of  existing  restrictions  in  at  least 
the  following  instances: 

1.  Where  there  Is  a  substantial  risk  that  a 
continuance  of  pregnancy  would  endanger 
the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman,  or 

2.  V^rhere  there  is  a  substantial  risk  that 
a  continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would  cause 
or  aggravate  a  material  impairment  of  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  pregnant 
woman;  or 

3.  Where  there  Is  a  substantial  risk  that 
the  child.  If  born  alive,  will  be  physically 
or  mentally  impaired  to  a  significant  degree; 
or 

4.  Where  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman  re- 
sulted from  an  act  of  rape  or  incest  or  the 
pregnancy  occurred  while  the  female  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  less;  or 

5.  Where  the  pregnancy  occurred  while  the 
woman  was  a  mentally  disabled  or  Incom- 
petent person. 

Unitarian  TJniversaust  Women's  Federa- 
tion, 19(}8 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  1968  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Associa- 
tion urges  that  efforts  be  i  .cle  to  abolish 
existing  abortion  laws  except  to  prohibit  per- 
formance of  an  abortion  by  a  person  who  Is 
not  a  duly  licensed  physician,  leaving  the 
decision  as  to  an  abortion  to  the  doctor  and 
his  patients. 

Reasons:  Prolonged  and  needless  suffering, 
even  death,  has  resulted  from  prohibitions 
placed  by  the  laws  of  many  states  on  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  by  qualified  physi- 
cians. 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  650,000  illegal 
abortions  are  performed  In  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Physicians  who  perform  Illegal  abortions  in 
the  best  Interests  of  their  patients  must  live 
in  fear  of  punishment  by  criminal  law. 

Existing  abortion  laws  discriminate  par- 
ticularly against  the  poor. 

The  right  of  a  woman  to  decide  whether 
she  will  bear  a  child  Is  one  with  which  the 
laws  of  government  should  not  Interfere.  A 
child  has  a  right  to  a  mother  who  cherishes 
him — an  unwanted  cliild  may  suffer  grave 
psychological,  mental,  and  even  physical 
handicaps. 

National  Council  or  Jewish  Womek, 

March  15. 1974. 
Dear   Senator:    The  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  an  organization  established 
In  1893,  with  over  100,000  members  through- 
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out  the  United  States,  has  concerned  itself 
since  its  inception  with  human  welfare  and 
individual  rights.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  these  rights  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally  through  an  Integrated 
program  of  commiuiity  service,  education 
and  social  action. 

The  landmark  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion (Roe  v.  Wade,  1  22 '73)  recognized  a 
woman's  right  to  an  abortion  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
.■\mendment  which  "protects  against  state 
action  the  right  to  privacy,  including  a  wo- 
man's qualified  right  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy." 

Attempts  to  nullify  this  decision  and  re- 
Instate  criminal  abortion  laws  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  subject  women  to 
an  Inexorable  course  of  childbearing  which 
represents  a  value  superimposed  upon  them 
by  the  state  notwithstanding  their  personal 
choice  In  the  situation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  will  not  be  undermined 
by  unnecessary  amendments,  that  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  Interpreter  of 
Constitutional  issues  wUl  not  be  nullified, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
determine  one's  own  reproduction  will  nei- 
ther t>e  abridged  nor  restrained. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  you  to  oppose 
all  constitutional  amendments  and  other 
proposals  which  in  any  way  attempt  to 
nullify  or  undermine  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  abortion  rights. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Marvin, 

National  President. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

October  1969 

abcwtion 

We  believe  that  no  woman  should  be  forced 
to  bear  an  unwanted  child.  A  woman  should 
be  able  to  have  an  abortion  legally  if  she 
decided  that  this  is  the  only  solution  she 
can  accept  and  if  the  physician  agrees  that 
it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  mother  and 
child.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  the 
best  social  and  spiritual  counseling  available 
before  reaching  a  decision;  and  the  physi- 
cian, for  his  own  support,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  confer  with  colleagues  of  his 
choosing  If  he  feels  the  need  for  such  con- 
sultation. 

Believing  that  abortion  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  and  safeguards  as 
those  governing  other  medical  and  surgical 
procedures,  we  urge  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
limiting  either  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  woman  may  have  an  abortion  or 
the  physician's  freedom  to  use  his  best  pro- 
fessional Judgment  In  performing  it. 

We  believe  that  no  physician  should  be 
forced  to  perform  an  abortion  if  this  violates 
his  conscience;  but,  if  this  Is  so.  lie  has  an 
obligation  to  refer  his  patient  to  another 
physician  willing  to  serve  her. 

We  were  drawn  to  these  conclusions  by 
facts  and  considerations  that  bear  repetition. 

The  need  for  abortions  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced when  contraceptives  that  are  as  ac- 
ceptable, effective,  and  safe  as  possible  be- 
come readily  avaUable.  But  until  that  time. 
It  can  be  assumed  from  the  evidence  that 
women  will  continue  to  have  abortions.  No 
prohibitions  or  penalties  anywhere  In  the 
world  have  succeeded  in  stopping  them.  In- 
stead, restrictive  laws  have  made  them  more 
mfficult  to  obtain,  more  dangerous,  and  more 
degrading. 

Current  laws  in  the  United  States  are  dls- 
crlmmatory.  since  the  rich  find  It  possible 
to  secure  abortions  unobtahiable  by  the  poor 
ihey  promote  crimtaal  activity  and  disre- 
Iful  ^''rj*^-  Tbey  are  an  Invasion  of  human 

fi^^^"  i?®  '^^^  <*'  ^  <=^'W  to  be  wanted  and 
loved  the  right  of  a  woman  to  decide 
Whether  and  when  she  will  have  children 


And,  by  interfering  with  the  right  of  fam- 
ilies to  limit  the  number  of  their  children, 
present  laws  contribute  to  population  pres- 
sures. 

While  we  found  all  of  the  above  considera- 
tions persuasive  and  Important,  the  most  de- 
cisive factors  in  reaching  our  conclusions 
have  been  our  concern  that  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  society  achieve  the  highest 
possible  quaUty  of  life  and  our  conviction 
that  this  is  unlikely  for  mentally  and  phys- 
ically damaged  or  unwanted  children,  for 
their  parents,  and  for  an  overpopulated 
world. 

On  religious,  moral,  and  humanitarian 
groiuids,  therefore,  we  arrived  at  the  view 
that  it  is  far  better  to  end  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy than  to  encourage  the  evils  resulting 
from  forced  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  At  the 
center  of  our  position  Is  a  profound  respect 
and  reverence  for  human  life,  not  only  that 
of  the  potential  human  being  who  should 
never  have  been  conceived,  but  of  the  par- 
ents, the  other  children,  and  the  community 
of  man. 

The  repeal  of  abortion  laws  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but  much 
more  Is  needed: 

1.  Positive  programs  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  abortions,  as  summarized  on 
page  62. 

2.  A  program  of  medically  sound  and  easily 
available  abortion  services  at  low  cost  to 
protect  women  against  the  health  problems 
resulting  from  recourse  to  backstreet  abor- 
tionists. 

3.  Abortion  services  as  part  of  accepted 
medical  care,  paid  for  by  public  funds  for 
those  who  depend  on  public  funds  for  such 
care. 

4.  Availability  of  counseling  and  social 
services  to  women  requesting  alx>rtion  with  a 
view  to  (a)  helping  them  examine  the  alter- 
natives to  abortion,  (b)  exploring  with  them 
sources  of  aid — medical,  financial,  adoptive — 
to  make  possible  carrying  the  baby  to  term 
and  rearing  it  decently,  (c)  putting  them  in 
touch  with  social  services  equipped  to  deal 
with  such  otlier  problems  as  employment  and 
houshig,  and  (d)  providing  contraceptive  ad- 
vice and  education  as  protection  against  fu- 
ture unwanted  pregnancies.  It  is  society's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  such  counseUng  serv- 
ices where  they  are  not  now  available. 

In  pursuing  these  approaches,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  need  to  work  toward 
larger  goals — ^raising  educational  levels  and 
standards  of  living — Important  to  the  quality 
of  life  both  as  ends  in  themselves  and  as  nec- 
essary means  of  motivating  people  to  control 
their  fertility. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
The  National  CoimcU  of  Jewish  Women 
believes  that  the  freedom,  dignity  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Individual  are  basic  to  American 
democracy,  that  Individual  liberty  and  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  key- 
stones of  a  free  society,  and  that  any  erosion 
of  these  myrtles  or  discrimination  against 
any  person  undermines  that  society. 

It  therefore  resolves:  ...  7.  To  work  for 
and  encourage  public  understanding  that 
abortion  is  an  Individual  right,  and  to  work 
for  the  elimination  of  legal  obstacles  that 
limit  this  right. 

Adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  1969. 

CoNNrcTicuT  Council  of  Churches,  1969 

ABORTION 

Becatise  Christian  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  life  and  the  dignity  of  persons  can  be  real- 
ized only  In  the  context  of  free  moral  choice 
and  responsible  decision  making,  we  concur 
in  the  position  taken  by  the  Presldentlally 
appointed  Advisory  CouucU  on  the  Status  of 
Women  as  reported  on  June  21,  1968,  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Conference  of  state  Com- 
missions on  the  Status  of  Women,  by  the 


Chahman,  former  U.S.  Senator  Maurlne 
Neuberger:  "the  right  of  a  woman  to  deter- 
mine her  own  reproductive  life  Is  a  basic  hu- 
man right." 

Like  all  such  rights,  however,  this  one 
should  be  exercised  In  the  context  of  the 
highest  ethical  and  spiritual  considerations 
available  to  the  conscience  of  the  Individual 
concerned.  Basic  to  this  ethical  and  spiritual 
determin.itlon  of  her  own  reproductive  life 
Is  the  acceptance  of  the  promise  to  the 
potential  child  Implicit  in  every  act  which 
begins  the  reproductive  cycle.  Since  the 
action  which  Initiates  the  promise  is  the 
woman's  and  not  society's,  the  woman  herself 
has  the  primary  obligation  to  keep  or  break 
the  implicit  promise  to  the  future  child.  We 
hold  that  It  Is  this  obligation  to  the  future 
child  as  a  result  of  the  act  of  promise-making 
which  is  the  ethical  issue  in  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  woman's  determination  of  her 
reproductive  life.  Should  she  break  this 
promise  without  good  cause,  the  guilt  and 
shame  are  hers,  not  society's. 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  in  attempts  to  leg- 
islate the  legal  conditions  for  abortion, 
society  usurps  the  woman's  own  ethical  re- 
sporLsibillties.  We  call,  therefore,  for  repeal 
of  the  present  Connecticut  laws  concern- 
ing abortion  performed  by  a  duly  licensed 
physician,  and  that  they  be  replaced  by  a 
provision  that  abortion  be  governed  by  the 
general  laws  regulating  medical  licensure  and 
practice.  We  urge  that  full,  voluntary  con- 
sultation or  counsellhig  be  undertaken  by 
the  women  with  representatlevs  of  her  reli- 
gious or  ethical  tradition  as  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  decision  making. 

Coimecticut  Council  of  Churches,  1972. 
Re :  Abortion  legislation. 

(The  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  eight 
Protestant  church  bodies  who  are  members 
of  the  Council.) 

Debate  over  the  Issue  of  abortion  law  im- 
derscores  again  the  fact  that  persons  of  good 
will  and  integrity,  often  sharing  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  resources  of  the  same  basic  faith, 
can  come  to  fundamentally  different  conclu- 
sions regarding  complex  moral  Issues.  This  Is 
true  not  only  because  they  Interpret  their 
faith  from  within  different  culturally  condi- 
tioned traditions,  but  also  because  they  at- 
tach special  Importance  to  different  aspects 
of  the  factual  situation. 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Council  of 
Churches  in  opposition  to  the  kind  of  re- 
strictive abortion  legislation  advocated  by 
the  Governor. 

The  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches  has 
considerably  held  that  the  only  legislation 
needed  is  a  provision  that  abortion  be  cov- 
ered by  the  general  laws  regulating  medical 
licensure  and  practice.  Any  other  legislation 
will  hitrude  the  State  Into  those  delicate 
areas  of  religious  belief,  ethical  judgment*! 
and  personal  liberty  where  it  has  no  right 
or  competency  to  Interfer. 

We  believe  in  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the 
dignity  of  persons.  But  we  also  believe  these 
can  be  realized  only  in  the  context  of  free 
moral  choice  and  responsible  decision  mak- 
ing. Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  determine  her  own  reproductive 
life  Is  a  basic  human  right.  Whenever  the 
State  attempts  to  legislate  the  moral  condi- 
tions for  abortion.  It  Is  usurping  the  woman's 
own  ethical  responsibilities.  The  churche.'. 
of  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches 
think  it  is  high  time,  therefore,  for  the  State 
to  cease  and  desist  its  attempts  to  legislate 
personal  moral  sandards  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual. 

B'NAi  B'rith  Women 

resolution ABORTION  LAWS 

B'nai  B'rith  Women  recognizes  that  abor- 
tion is  a  serious  problem  with  legal,  social. 
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religious,  ethical,  psychological  and  physical 
Implications.  Accurate  statistics  are  iinat- 
taiuable  for  obvious  reasons,  but  estimates 
po  as  high  as  1,200,000  abortions  a  year  la 
the  United  States  alone. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  Uulted  States, 
because  of  the  restrictive  laws  in  almost  all 
of  the  states,  most  of  the  abortions  are  per- 
formed outside  the  law,  exposing  the  partici- 
pants to  death,  serious  injury  and  drastic 
penalties.  Many  physicians  would  like  to  see 
the  laws  broadened  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  women  they  treat.  Many  lawyers  and 
professors  have  also  made  recent  proposals 
for    liberalization    of    the    abortion    laws. 

Problems  that  result  from  stringent  laws 
ou  abortion  now  in  eCTect  in  most  areas  of 
the  world  are  of  concern  to  B'nal  B'rith 
Women  as  an  International  women's  orga- 
nization. 

We  therefore  urgently  recommend  to  the 
legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  throughout  the  world,  lib- 
eralization of  the  conditions  \uider  which 
abortions  may  be  legally  performed. 

Adopted  by  B'nal  B'rith  Women  Triennial 
Convention,  March,  1968. 

Resolution  on  Abortion 

(Board  of  Managers,  Church  Women  United, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  19,  1970) 

Our  Christian  concern  for  the  human  rights 
of  all  persons,  whether  as  individuals  or  as 
groups,  compels  us  to  support  the  right  of 
women  to  make  the  final  decision  about 
termination  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy  In 
which  a  woman  has  strong  reason  for  not 
bearing  a  child.  Therefore,  we  believe  the 
current  abortion  laws  that  deny  this  funda- 
mental human  right  should  be  repealed. 

New  medical  techniques  make  abortion 
safe,  but  current  laws  force  women  Into 
dangerous  slttiations  and  discriminate  par- 
ticularly against  the  poor  woman.  Whereas 
there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  about  when 
life  becomes  human,  laws  of  the  state  should 
not  bind  all  women  to  one  view.  A  woman 
does  not  make  a  decision  for  abortion  easily 
or  lightly  and  every  encouragement  and 
support  should  be  offered  to  avoid  this  ex- 
treme solution.  But  this  recourse  must  be 
open  to  her  and  she  must  be  free  to  make 
the  final  decision  with  the  help  of  her  fam- 
ily, doctor,  and  spiritual  advisor  for  she  Is 
the  one  who  Is  required  to  go  through  the 
pregnancy  and  childbirth  and  will  be  ex- 
pected by  society  to  be  primarily  responslblle 
for  any  child  that  Is  born.  We  also  believe  it 
is  Important  that  those  who  counsel  and 
support  women  not  be  restricted  by  legalities. 

We  urge  that  serious  work  be  done  by  the 
church  on  the  ethical  and  theological  as- 
pects of  abortion  and  that  the  results  of 
such  studies  be  available  so  that  women 
may  find  adequate  understanding  and 
support. 

In  speaking  on  this  issue  of  urgency  to 
women.  Church  Women  United  recognizes 
that  within  our  constituency  there  are  some 
women  who  belong  to  commimlons  who  do 
not  agree  with  this  statement,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  our  unity  H  strong  enough  to  con- 
tain varied  opinions. 

The  Unitco  Methodist  Chcbch,  1971 
Our  belief  In  the  sanclty  of  unborn  human 
life  makes  us  reluctant  to  approve  abortion. 
But  we  are  equally  bound  to  respect  the 
sacredness  of  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
mother,  for  whom  devastating  damage  may 
result  from  an  unacceptable  pregnancy.  In 
continuity  with  past  Christian  teaching,  we 
recognize  tragic  conflicts  of  life  with  life 
that  may  Justify  abortion.  We  call  all  Chris- 
tians to  a  searching  and  prayerful  Inquiry 
Into  the  sorts  of  conditions  that  may  warrant 
abortion.  We  support  the  removal  of  abortion 
from  the  criminal  code,  placing  it  instead 
under  laws  relating  to  other  procedures  of 


standard  medical  practice.  A  decision  con- 
cerning abortion  should  be  made  after  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
parties  Involved,  with  medical  and  pastoral 
counsel. 

LuTHEnAN  Chuech  in  Ameeica,  1970 
Some   Issx.'es  Related  to  Abortion 

la  the  consideration  of  Induced  abortion, 
the  key  ls.sue  Is  the  status  of  the  unborn 
fetus.  Since  the  fetus  is  the  organic  begin- 
ning of  human  life,  the  termination  of  Its 
development  is  always  a  serious  matter. 
Nevertheless,  a  qualitative  distinction  must 
be  made  between  Its  claims  and  the  rights  of 
a  responsible  person  made  In  God's  Image 
who  is  in  livUig  relationships  with  God  and 
other  human  beings.  This  understanding  of 
responsible  personhood  Is  congruent  with  the 
historical  Lutheran  teaching  and  practice 
whereby  only  living  persons  are  baptized. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  ethic,  a 
woman  or  couple  may  decide  responsibly  to 
seek  an  abortion.  Earnest  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  life  and  total  health 
of  the  mother,  her  responsibilities  to  others 
in  her  family,  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  fetus,  the  economic  and  psychological 
stability  of  the  home,  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  consequences  for  society  as  a  whole. 

Persons  considering  abortion  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  their  physicians 
and  spiritual  counselors.  This  church  upholds 
its  pastors  and  other  responsible  counselors, 
and  persons  who  conscientiously  make  decl- 
slon.s  about  abortions. 

The  Moravian  CmnicH  in  America,  North- 
ern Province,  August    1970 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  1970  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Moravian 
Church  In  America,  Northern  Province. 

Resolved:  (7)  That  this  Synod  affirm  that 
the  decision  to  Interrupt  a  pregnancy  con- 
sistent within  the  time  limits  recognized  by 
the  medical  profession  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual (s)  involved,  based  on  his 
interpretation  of  Christian  teaching,  and 
that  those  who  seek  such  an  Irreversible  al- 
ternative do  so  with  considerable  thought 
and  adequate  medical  and  spiritual  coun- 
-•^eling;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  (8)  That  abortions  should  be 
viewed  In  the  perspective  of  bringing  mercy 
to  a  difficult  situation  where  other  options 
may  be  more  destructive;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved:  (9)  That  abortion  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  population  control. 

Thf,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

United  States  or  America,  1972 
Re:  Freedom  of  personal  choice  In  problem 
pregnancies. 

Whereas.  God  has  given  persons  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  creation  as  well 
as  the  ablUty  to  share  In  it,  and  has  shown 
his  concern  for  the  quality  and  value  of 
human  life; 

Whereas,  sometimes  when  the  natural 
ability  to  create  life  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  ability  to  sustain  it  are  not  In  har- 
mony, the  decisions  to  be  made  must  be 
understood  as  moral  and  ethical  ones  and 
not  simply  legal; 

Whereas,  society  now  provides  minimal 
care  for  unwanted  chUdren  and  Inadequate 
support  systems  for  women  with  children; 

Whereas,  most  present  abortion  laws  are 
inadequate  and  morally  and  ethically  un- 
justifiable because:  a)  the  laws  do  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  bodily  rights  of 
women  nor  affirm  their  life  and  health;  b) 
the  laws  do  not  grant  women  the  right  not 
to  bear  unwanted  children;  c)  the  laws  do 
not  deal  with  the  emotional,  social  or  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  other  members  of  a  family 
into  which  an  unwanted  child  may  be  bom; 
d)  the  laws  fall  to  solve  the  problem  of  Ille- 
gal abortions  but  leave  the  problem  to  be 
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handled  by  criminals,  quack  practitioners 
and  a  small  number  of  reputable  physicians 
wiUlng  to  risk  their  practice  and  reputation 
by  performing  abortions;  e)  the  laws  do  not 
relieve  the  burden  which  the  present  struc- 
ture places  on  the  poor  and  on  those  who 
are  unsophisticated  about  the  ways  of  medi- 
cine and  the  law,  and  f)  the  laws  do  not 
insure  the  right  of  all  childieu  to  be  born 
as  wanted  children; 

Therefore,  in  support  of  the  concern  for 
the  value  of  human  life  and  human  whole- 
ness and  for  the  freedom  of  choice  advo- 
cated in  the  report,  "Sexuality  and  the  Hu- 
man Community,"  received  for  study  by  the 
182nd  General  Assembly  (1970),  in  support 
of  the  call  to  repeal  Inadequate  abortion 
laws  by  that  Assembly  and  in  support  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  United  Presbyterian 
Women  (1970),  the  184th  General  Assembly 
(1972): 

a.  Urges  the  development,  support  and  ex- 
pansion of  agencies  where  women  with  prob- 
lem pregnancies  have  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing on  options  such  as  keeping  the  child, 
adoption  alternatives  and  abortion,  with  fu- 
ttire  access  to  birth  control  methods.  As  part 
of  the  coiuisellng  process,  It  urges  considera- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  father  and  the 
family. 

b.  Declares  that  women  should  have  full 
freedom  of  personal  choice  concerning  the 
completion  or  termination  of  their  pregnan- 
cies and  that  the  artificial  or  Induced  termi- 
nation of  pregnancy,  therefore,  should  not 
be  restricted  by  law,  except  that  It  be  per- 
formed under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
properly  licensed  physician. 

c.  Continues  to  support  the  establishment 
of  medically  sound,  easily  available  and  low- 
cost  abortion  services. 

d.  Urges  the  church  to  demonstrate  Its  con- 
cern for  women  with  small  children  by  en- 
couraging 1 )  the  support  of  prenatal  care  for 
all  pregnant  women,  2)  the  principle  that  all 
children  are  legitimate  at  birth,  3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  support  groups  for  single  women 
who  elect  to  keep  their  children,  and  4)  the 
formation  of  high  quality  child-development 
centers. 

e.  Supports  legislation  to  repeal  abortion 
laws  not  in  harmony  with  this  statement  and 
encourages  responsible  groups  working  for 
such  repeal. 

f.  Urges  the  development  and  dissemina- 
tion of  biblical  and  theological  materials  on 
the  Issue  of  abortion  in  order  to  facilitate 
responsible  dialogue. 

g.  Directs  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  urge  s3mods  and  presbyteries  to 
study  and  take  appropriate  action  on  the 
issue  of  abortion  in  line  with  sections  a. 
through  f.  above.  Including  training  oppor- 
tunities for  pastors  and  laypersons  In  coun- 
seling on  problem  pregnancies. 

h.  Directs  the  Stat«d  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  request  seminaries  to  Include 
appropriate  consideration  of  the  Issue  of 
abortion  In  courses  In  pastoral  counseling 
and  social  ethics  as  well  as  In  continuing 
education  programs  offered  to  clergy,  and  to 
request  church-related  colleges  to  consider 
the  Issue  of  abortion  In  appropriate  courses, 
programs  or  counseling  services. 


[Episcopal  ChurchwomenJ 
A   Resolution   in  Favor  op  Abortion  Law 
Repeal   and   Free  Birth   Control   Avail- 
ability 

(Adopted  by  the  Triennial  Meeting,  Octo- 
ber 16, 1970) 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  abortion  Is  a 
matter  of  current  concern  in  many  of  our 
State  legislatures;  and 

Whereas,  our  legislators  need  and  desire 
support  and  guidance  from  the  community 
and  chtirch  concerning  reform  or  elimination 
of  ciu'rent  abortion  laws;  and 

Whereas,  the  theological  debate  over  when 
a  fetus  is  a  life  and  whether  or  not  abortion 
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constitutes  the  taking  of  a  Ufe,  are  questions 
that  cannot  be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  individuals  and/or  religious  faiths;  and 

Whereas,  the  liberalized  "Model  Abortion 
Law"  enacted  In  several  states  has  not  re- 
sulted in  a  significant  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  illegal  abortions  and  has  proven  to  be 
discriminatory  against  women  from  the  lower 
economic  strata,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  33rd  Triennial  Meet- 
ing of  the  Women  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
svpport  efforts  to  repeal  all  laws  concerning 
abortion  which  deny  women  the  free  oTid 
responsible  exercise  of  their  conscience,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  33rd 
Triennial  Meeting  encourage  and  support 
efforts  to  make  generotisly  available  to  all 
women  and  men,  regardless  of  economic  or 
marital  status,  other  inethods  of  birth  con- 
trol including  birth  control  for  men,  which 
•  are  more  acceptable  than  abortion  to  many 
individuals  of  Christian  conscience. 

Capital  Area  Council  of  Churches,  1970 
We  strongly  feel  that  abortion  Is  a  matter 
of  individual  conscience  and  that  no  reli- 
gious or  secular  group  has  the  right  to  Impose 
its  codes  and  practices  on  others.  Abortion  as 
a  voluntary  act  based  on  moral,  ethical  and 
religious  values  should  not  be  curtailed  by 
legislative  restrictions.  Restrictions  which  rob 
tbe  indlvldtial  of  the  right  to  self  determina- 
tion are  discriminatory. 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
Inc.,  1970 

The  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare 
Agencies  believes  that  every  woman  Should 
have  the  right  to  decide  for  herself  whether 
or  not  to  secure  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancy. 

We  believe  there  should  be  no  abortion 
law,  and  that  abortion  should  be  governed 
solely  by  the  laws  regulating  medical  practice 
In  general. 

Therefore,  the  Federation  supports  repeal 
of  all  laws  treating  abortion  as  a  crime,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  abortion  to  be  deckled  by 
the  woman  affected,  and  In  the  domain  of 
sound  medical  practice. 

We  believe  that  attempts  to  create  and 
define  other  grounds  for  abortion  in  addition 
to  preservation  of  the  mother's  life,  the  only 
legal  reason  at  present,  and  to  define  proce- 
dures and  set  up  saf^uards  against  violatton 
will  do  little  to  ameliorate  the  problem  In 
most  cases  where  a  woman  wants  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy.  Such  an  approach  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  woman  who  seeks 
an  abortion  but  cannot  qtiallfy  under  the 
law  and  will  not  reduce  the  hazards  and 
humiliations  for  the  woman  who  will  feel 
compeUed  to  resort  to  Illegal  and  dangerous 
surgical  procedures.  Furthermore,  such 
changes  will  serve  to  Involve  the  State  In 
deciding  when  a  woman  will  and  when  she 
will  not  be  compelled  to  bear  a  child  against 
her  wUl. 

Accordingly,  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  urges  repeal  of  all  criminal 
abortion  laws,  and  revision  of  the  Education 
Law  to  provide  that  tinder  the  definition  of 
practice  of  medicine,  termhiatlon  of  preg- 
nancy shall  be  considered  treatment  of  a 
physical  condition. 

Na.iONAL  Women's  League  of  the  Umiteo 
Synagogue  of  America,  1970 

National  Women's  League  believes  that, 
inherent  hi  the  clvU  rights  of  women,  is  the 
irecdom  of  choice  as  to  birth  control  and 
abortion. 

We  believe  that  all  laws  infringing  on  these 
rights  should  be  repealed. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ,  1971 
The   theological   and   eclentlfic   views   on 
^nen  human  life  begins  are  so  numerous 
«na  varied  that  one  particular  view  should 
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not  be  forced  on  society  through  Its  legal 
system. 

Present  laws  prohibiting  abortion  are 
neither  just  nor  enforceable.  They  compel 
women  either  to  bear  unwanted  chUdren  or 
to  seek  lUegal  abortions  regardless  of  the 
medical  haeards  and  suffering  involved.  By 
severely  limiting  access  to  safe  abortions, 
these  laws  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  the  poor. 

The  mere  hberalizatlon  of  the  laws  has 
not  proven  to  be  a  viable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Illegal  abortions.  The  liberalized 
laws  tend  to  cause  more  rigidity  and  narrow- 
ness of  interpretation,  and,  in  any  case,  can- 
not cover  all  circumstances  in  which  an  abor- 
tion may  be  appropriate. 

For  these  reasons,  tbe  Eighth  General 
Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  calls 
for  the  repeal  of  all  legal  prohibitions  of 
physician-performed  abortions.  This  would 
take  abortion  out  of  the  realm  of  penal  law 
and  make  voluntary  and  medically  safe  abor- 
tions legally  available  to  all  women.  Simul- 
taneously we  ask  that  adequate  protection 
be  given  to  "conscientious  objectors"  against 
abortkin.  Including  physicians,  nurses,  and 
prospective  mothers. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  its  concern  for 
freedom  with  responsibUlty,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  church's  obligation  to  aid  In  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies, the  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  talcee  tbe  following  action: 

1.  TTie  General  Synod  calU  upon  the 
churches  of  the  United  Chinvb  of  Christ 
and  their  members  to  Involve  themselves  ex- 
tensively in  programs  which  would  support 
repeal  of  present  abortion  legialation  and  to 
expand  their  ministries  of  coanael  and  con- 
cern to  au  women  who  taave  problems 
related  to  unwanted  pregnancies. 

2.  The  General  Synod  calls  upon  pastors, 
members,  local  churches.  Conferences,  and 
lustrumentaUties  to  provide  programs  of 
counseUng  and  educaUon  as  to  the  meaning 
and  nature  of  human  life,  sexuality,  respon- 
sible parenthood,  population  control,  and 
family  life. 

3.  The  General  Synod  calls  on  pastors, 
members,  local  churches.  Conferences,  and 
Instrumentalities  to  support  and  expand 
programs  for  family  life  and  sex  education 
in  schools,  agencies  for  adult  education, 
communications  media,  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions; and  to  encourage  the  extension 
of  Information  and  services  related  to  con- 
tracepaon  as  instrumental  to  the  prevention 
of  undesirable  pregnancies  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  wholesome  family  Ufe. 

4.  The  General  Synod  calls  on  pastors, 
members,  and  local  churches  to  offer  coun- 
seling opportunities  and  supporting  fellow- 
ship for  persons  facing  problems  of  un- 
wanted or  Ill-advised  pregnancies;  to  assist 
such  persons  In  making  wise  ethical  deci- 
sions regarding  their  problems;  and  to  he^) 
them  find  professional  assistance  if  neces- 
sery,  as  through  existing  noncommercial 
consultative  services. 

5.  The  General  Synod  urges  the  Council 
for  Health  and  Welfare  and  Its  member  agen- 
cies to  work  for  the  expansion  of  family 
planning  services  In  the  oommuniUes  they 
serve  and  to  initute  new  programs  that  can 
serve  as  models  to  other  hospitals  and  In- 
stitutions. 

6.  The  General  Synod  requests  the  Divi- 
sion of  Health  and  Welfare  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Christian  Education  to  provide  edu- 
caUonal  resources,  oonstUUtive  services,  and 
training  for  constituents  who  wish  to  spon- 
sor programs  which  are  consistent  with  this 
General  Synod  position. 

7.  The  General  Synod  calls  on  pastors, 
members,  health  and  welfare  oonunlttees. 
the  Division  of  Health  and  Welfare,  and 
other  agencies  to  develop  ministries  on  be- 
half of  disadvantaged  and  minority  groupa 
which  would  give  them  freedom  of  choice 
In  the  area  of  family  planning  and  the  ter- 


mination of  unwanted  pregnancies  In  keep- 
ing with  this  statement. 

8.  The  General  Synod  calls  the  above  ac- 
tion to  the  attention  of  Conferences  and 
Instrumentalities  and  urges  their  appropri- 
ate staffs  to  cooperate  closely  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  purposes  of  this  statement. 

CoNNBCTicTJT  Conference  or  the  United 
Churck  of  Christ,  1971 

Whereas  a  responsible  position  concern- 
ing abortion  should  be  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  woman, 
her  potential  child,  her  family  and  society, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  fettis. 

The  theological  and  scientific  views  on 
when  human  life  begins  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  one  particular  view  should  not 
be  forced  on  society  through  its  legal  system. 

And  whereas  present  laws  prohibiting 
abortion  are  neither  Just  nor  enforceable. 
"ITiey  compel  women  either  to  bear  un- 
wanted children  or  to  seek  Illegal  abortions 
regardless  of  the  medical  hazards  and  suffer- 
ing involved.  By  severely  limiting  access  to 
safe  abortions,  these  laws  have  the  effect 
of  discriminating  against  the  poor. 

The  mere  hberalizatlon  of  the  laws  has 
not  proven  to  be  a  viable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Illegal  abortions.  The  liberalized 
laws  tend  to  cause  more  rigidity  and  nar- 
rowness of  Interpretation,  and.  In  any  case, 
cannot  cover  all  circumstances  In  which  an 
abortion  may  be  appropriate;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved  that  the  Connecticut  Conference 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  join  with 
the  Eighth  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  an  to  take  abortion  out  of  the  realm  of 
penal  law  and  make  voluntary  and  medically 
safe  abortions  legally  available  to  all  women. 
Simultaneously  we  ask  that  adequate  protec- 
tion be  given  to  "conscientious  objectors" 
against  abortion,  Inclvdlng  physicians, 
nurses,  and  prospective  mothers. 

The  Connecticut  Conference  calls  upon 
Its  member  churches  to  Involve  themselves 
extensively  in  programs  which  would  sup- 
port repeal  of  present  abortion  legislation 
and  to  exand  their  ministries  of  counsel  and 
concern  to  all  women  who  have  problems 
related  to  unwanted  pregnancies. 

West  VntcnaiA  Couwcn,  of  Churchts,  ]971 
recommended  posmow  statement  on  abor- 
tion LEGISLATIOir 

There  are  several  factors  the  Division  of 
Life  and  Work  considered,  and  commends 
for  serious  consideration,  in  evaluating  the 
related  questions  of  abortion  and  abortion 
legislation.  The  emphasis  shotild  be  made 
here  that  the  Division  has  Interpreted  its 
responsibility  as  recommending  a  potUtlon 
only  on  abortion  legislation. 

nie  First  and  most  inaportant  of  these  fac- 
tors is  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  Indeed, 
the  thrust  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  God's 
activity  for  humans.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
give  reference  to  the  several  occasions  In 
which  Jestis,  not  only  imdersoored  the  com- 
mandment against  murder,  but  elevated  our 
responsibility  to  a  basis  higher  than  legal - 
Ism  that  would  Include  total  oonsideraUon  ' 
of  the  humanity  of  persons.  Whatever  we 
do  has  to  reflect  and  be  based  upon  this  sanc- 
tity of  human  life. 

In  attempting  to  discover  specific  biblical 
references  to  the  practices  of  abortion,  the 
Division  was  reminded  again  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  Is  Involved  In  this  question.  This 
only  makes  heavier  the  responsibilities  that 
are  ours  in  deciding  questions  that  are  diffi- 
cult at  best. 

The  strong  Implication  of  the  ministry 
and  teaching  of  Jestis  was  not  to  develop  his 
own  legalistic  code,  but  to  Incarnate  and 
ennuncUte  guidelines  appUcabIs  to  specific 
situations  that  humans  find  themselves  in. 
This,  however,  places  both  the  responsibility 
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and  the  freedom  upon  us  to  decide  as  we 
understand  His  Spirit  leads.  Further,  Jesus' 
approach  was  not  one  of  coercion,  but  was 
one  of  proclamation  and  Incarnation.  The 
confrontation  with  man  was  made,  but  the 
responsibility  for  man's  decision  was  his, 
witli  the  freedom  to  decide  either  for  or 
agaiivst.  Tills  element  of  human  freedom 
with  the  human  responsibility  to  exerci.se 
that  freedom,  under  His  guidance,  ha.s 
weighed  heavily  in  our  deliberations. 

In  attempting  to  recommend  a  position 
on  aljortion  legislation,  there  are  additional 
factors  that  have  to  be  considered.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Division  has  argued  for  the  law  to 
permit  abortions  in  tho.se  .situations  in  which 
all  evidence  Indicates  human  life  is  present. 
The  fact  of  determining  when  human  life  is 
present  has  only  served  to  underscore  the 
element  of  uncertainty.  The  medical  profes- 
sion Itself  ts  divided  on  this  question.  We 
are  well  aware  of  and  have  seriously  con- 
sidered the  feelings  of  those  who  believe  that 
an  abortion  at  any  stage  of  pregnancy  would 
interrupt.  If  not  actual,  the  potential  human 
life  In  some  stage  of  development.  We  our- 
selves believe  that  this  is  a  value  Judgment 
that  cannot  be  shoved  aside  as  lightly  as 
some  do.  However,  we  are  equally  aware  that 
persons  in  making  their  own  decisions  as  to 
where  to  draw  the  line,  may  draw  that  line 
at  different  points. 

Persons  who  have  pregnancies  that  they 
consider  to  be  problem  pregnancies  for  them, 
sometimes  draw  their  own  line  In  such  a 
fashion  that  they  do  seek  and  obtain  a1x>r- 
tions — whether  legally  or  Illegally.  We  have 
reminded  ourselves  that  the  church  com- 
munity has  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
this  problem  to  provide  needed  resources;  11- 
nancial,  counseling,  and  other,  to  provide 
realistic  alternatives  to  persons  who  have 
what  they  consider  to  be  problem  preg- 
nancies. We  have  also  asked  ourselves  the 
question  of  the  responsibilities  that  the 
chiwch  community  has  to  those  persons  who 
decide,  whether  legally  or  illegally,  to  obtain 
abortions. 

We  have  had  to  remind  ourselves  that  all 
of  us  are  sinners.  This  is  the  reason  for 
prayers  of  confessions  as  a  regular  part  of 
services  of  worship.  The  relationship  and  the 
grace  which  Jesus  incarnated  and  proclaimed 
Is  one  of  healing  and  wholeness  for  all  per- 
sons. As  we  remind  ourselves  of  our  con- 
tinual need  for  that  gift  of  healing  and 
wholeness,  so  we  must  also  remind  ourselves 
of  our  responsibilities  to  provide  a  healing 
and  wholesome  relationship,  particularly  for 
those  whose  actions  and  decisions  we  do  not 
believe  to  be  wise. 

Combining  these  elements  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  of  the  strong  emphasis  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  upon  hiunan  freedom,  hiunan 
responsibility,  and  God's  grace;  and  the  real- 
ity of  the  tremendous  uncertainty  in  this 
area,  our  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  recommend  support  for  efforts  to 
make  abortion  a  medical  decision  between 
the  persons  Involved  and  competent  medical 
counsel.  We  further  recommend  that  a  20 
week  limitation  (no  abortions  performed 
after  the  first  20  weeks  of  pregnancy)  be 
Included  in  the  code. 

2.  Recognizing  differences  of  opinion  by 
both  medical  personnel  and  laymen,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  hospitals  are  financially  pro- 
hibitive for  several  persons,  we  recommend 
support  for  efforts  to  permit  abortions  on  a 
clinic  approach. 

3.  Recognizing  that  the  decision  to  have 
an  abortion  Is  not  a  decision  easily  arrived 
at,  and  that  once  an  abortion  Is  obtained 
problems  surrounding  that  pregnancy  and 
abortion  often  still  continue;  we  recom- 
mend support  for  efforts  to  establish  suppor- 
tive services,  particularly  psychological  and 
counseling  facilities. 

4.  We  recommend  to  the  Council,  to  th« 


various  church  groups,  and  to  others  that  all 
of  us  accept  the  responsibilities  that  are  ours 
in  providing  meaningful  alternatives  for 
person  to  deal  with  problem  pregnancies. 

This  recommended  position  is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  either  endorsing  or  opposing 
abortions.  It  is  to  be  Interpreted  as  a  rec- 
ommended pKJSition  statement  on  abortion 
legislation. 

The  Division  feels  It  must  make  one  addi- 
tion observation.  Over  the  course  of  our  de- 
liberations, we  have  been  made  acutely  aware 
that  persons  disagree  on  the  subjects  of  abor- 
tion and  abortion  legislation  with  deep  feel- 
ing and  much  sincerity.  We  caution  all  of 
us  not  to  judge  too  hastily  and  humanity,  the 
viilues,  and  the  worth  of  persons  with  whom 
we  disagree.  We  remind  ourselves  again  that 
all  of  us  continually  live  our  need  for  God's 
healing  and  forgiving  grace.  And  that  we  are 
commanded  to  love  each  other  as  we  are 
loved. 

THE    COVNCIL    OF    CHURCHES    OF    THE    MOHAWK 
VALLEY     AREA,     INC.,      1971 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Area  affirms 
Its  conviction  that  termination  of  pregnancy 
shoxild  be  voluntary  and  a  matter  of  con- 
science. The  decision  for  or  against  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy  should  be  without  legal  clr- 
cumbrance  so  that  women  and  their  hus- 
bands, together  with  physicians,  clergy,  or 
other  appropriate  counselors  may  be  able  to 
exercise  their  best  judgment  as  to  what  is 
wise  in  individual  cases. 

Because  the  Integrity  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  unnecessarily  questioned  by  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  restrict  physi- 
cians' rights  to  make  decisions  with  their 
patients,  licensed  physicians  should  be  sub- 
ject only  to  general  laws  regulating  medical 
licensure  and  practice. 

The  only  acceptable  modification  of  pres- 
ent New  York  State  Law  which  can  be  en- 
visioned would  be  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  weeks  during  which  an  undesireable  or 
unwanted  pregnancy  can  be  terminated. 

A  Statement  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  General 
CorNciL  OF  the  Untted  Church  of  Canada, 
August,  1972 

abortion 

(a)  We  affirm  the  Inherent  value  of  hu- 
man life,  both  as  Immature  In  the  foetus 
and  as  expressed  In  the  life  of  the  mother 
and  related  persons.  The  foetus  Is  a  unique 
though  Immatvire  form  of  btiman  life  and 
therefore  has  Inherent  value.  Christians 
should  witness  to  this  value  by  Insisting  that 
abortion  Is  always  a  moral  Issue  and  can  only 
be  acceptable  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  In 
each  particular  situation.  Therefore,  abor- 
tion is  acceptable  only  in  certain  medical, 
social,  and  economic  situations. 

(b)  Tlie  present  law,  which  requires  a  hos- 
pital therapeutic  abortion  committee  to  au- 
thorize an  abortion.  Is  unjust  In  principle 
and  miworkable  In  practice. 

(c)  We  do  not  support  "abortion  on  de- 
mand". We  believe  that  prior  to  twelve  weeks 
of  gestation,  or  prior  to  that  stage  of  foetal 
development  when  abortion  can  no  longer 
be  performed  by  D.&C.  suction,  abortion 
should  be  a  personal  matter  between  a  wom- 
an and  her  doctor.  After  that  period  of  time, 
abortion  should  only  be  performed  follow- 
ing consultation  with  a  second  doctor.  We 
further  believe  that  her  male  partner  and/or 
other  supportive  people  have  a  responsibility 
to  both  the  woman  and  the  foetus  and 
should  be  Involved  in  the  decision  wherever 
possible. 

Therefore:  1.  We  xu-ge  the  Government  of 
Canada  to: 

<(a)  Remove  from  the  Criminal  Code  all 
sections  presently  relating   to  abortion; 

(b)  Enact  and  enforce  penalties  for  people 
who,  without  the  required  medical  qualifi- 


cations, perform  abortions;  or  who  perform 
abortions  In  places  other  than  those  ap- 
proved for  that  purpose. 

2.  We  urge  Provincial  Governments  to: 
(b)  Provide  facilities  and  personnel  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  need  for  abortions,  and 
make  known  the  availability  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  require  all  hospitals  to  declare  pub- 
licly their  policy  on  abortion. 

3.  In  order  to  protect  the  foetus  and  the 
woman  from  an  ill-advised  abortion,  and  to 
help  the  woman  make  a  responsible  decision 
we  urge  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  cooperate  with  Churches  and  other 
helping  agencies  in  the  funding  and  further 
development  of  counselling  services  in  all 
centres  where  abortions  are  perfermed,  and 
in  geographic  areas  where  such  hospital  and 
medical  services  are  not  available.  This  coun- 
selling should  Include: 

(a)  Early  Pregnancy  Counselling 
To  help  the  woman  to : 

Understand  her  own  feelings  about  bein" 
pregnant;  ° 

Explore  all  the  options  for  coping  with  the 
pregnancy; 

Carrying  the  pregnancy  to  term; 

Giving  up  or  keeping  the  baby; 

Abortion; 

Articulate  her  reasons  for  choosing  an 
abortion  or  carrying  the  pregnancy  to  term; 
and 

Relate  to  family  members  or  friends  to 
whom  she  can  look  for  support  in  her  pre- 
dicament. 

To  inform  the  woman  about : 

Available  community  services,  sliould  she 
choose  to  have  and  to  keep  the  baby,  or  have 
and  give  up  the  baby; 

Adoption  possibilities  and  procedures;  and 

Abortion  procedures  and  possible  mental, 
spiritual  and  social  ramifications. 

(b)  Contraception  Counselling 

Ensure  that  the  client  and,  if  possible,  her 
male  partner  xuiderstand  the  facts  of  fer- 
tility, are  informed  about  contraception 
methods  and  have  access  to  devices  and  pre- 
scriptions. 

(c)  Follow-np  Counselling  to  deal  with 
personal  problems  that  may  arise  from  the 
operation  and  to  encourage  the  continued 
use  of  contraceptives. 

4.  Further,  as  an  expression  of  our  Chris- 
tian concern,  we  urge  Churches,  Govern- 
ments, and  all  helping  agencies  to  work 
through  all  possible  avenues  to  ensure  ade- 
quate community  support  for  mothers 
choosing  to  give  birth,  both  those  giving  up 
and  those  keeping  their  babies. 

Church  Women  Untted  of  CONNEcricirr— 
1972 

Our  Christian  concern  for  the  human 
rights  of  all  persons,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  groups,  compels  us  to  support  the 
right  of  women  to  make  the  final  decision 
about  termination  of  an  unwanted  preg- 
nancy in  which  a  woman  has  strong  reason 
for  not  bearing  a  child. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  legislature  in  relation  to  abortion  be 
Just  and  humane  recognizing  the  right  of 
a  woman  to  make  the  ultimate  decision. 

Therefore,  we,  the  Church  Women  United 
In  Connectlcult,  urge  that  the  Connecticut 
legislature  seriously  consider  the  subject  of 
abortion  and  enact  a  Just  and  humane  law. 
We  strongly  feel  that  the  legislature  should 
remove  the  abortion  question  from  the  area 
of  criminal  law  and  place  it  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  laws  governing  medical  practice. 


Church  op  the  Brethren 
a  position  statement 
Brethren  oppose  abortion  because  It  de- 
stroys fetal  life.  Let  It  be  clear  that  the 
Brethren   Ideal   upholds   the   sacredness  of 
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human  life  and  that  abortion  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  option  only  where  all  other 
possible  alternatives  will  lend  to  greater  de- 
struction of  human  life  and  spirit. 

However,  we  confess  that  we  are  part  of  a 
fMjciety  that  contributes  to  abortion  by  deny- 
ing parents  the  support  and  assistance  they 
need.  We  further  confess  our  lack  of  oom- 
pnsslon,  our  condemnation  of  those  who  dif- 
fer with  our  view  of  morality,  and  our  need 
to  coerce  and  compel  others  to  our  way  of 
thinking. 

Thus,  our  position  Is  not  a  condemnation 
of  these  persons  who  reject  this  position  or 
of  women  who  seek  and  undergo  abortions. 
Rather,  It  Is  a  call  for  Chrlstllke  compas- 
sion in  seeking  creative  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion. 

We  support  persons  who,  after  prayer  and 
counseling,  believe  abortion  Is  the  least  de- 
structive alternative  available  to  them,  that 
they  may  make  their  decision  openly,  hon- 
estly, without  the  suffering  Imposed  by  an 
uncompromising  community. 

We  oppose  any  action,  direct  or  indirect, 
by  parents,  physicians,  the  state,  or  anyone 
that  would  compel  a  woman  to  undergo  an 
abortion  against  her  will. 

All  who  seek  abortions  should  be  granted 
sympathetic  counsel  about  alternatives 
available  as  well  as  the  health  and  safety 
of  publicly  available  physicians  and  hospital 
care. 

Excerpt  from  the  statement  adopted  by 
the  1972  Annual  Conference,  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

Catholics   fob   a   Free   Choice 
statement  of  purpose 

Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice  Is  a  national 
organization  of  Catholic  laypersons  who  are 
seekmg  change  within  their  church  on  mat- 
ters of  abortion  and  contraception. 

We  support  the  individual  woman's  right 
to  make  decisions  regarding  abortion  and 
contraception  In  accordance  with  her  own 
conscience  and  without  fear  of  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

This  "Right  to  Choose"  should  not  be  re- 
stricted by  Federal  and  or  State  legislation. 

Pennsylvania  Council  or  Churches  1973- 
74  Statement  or  Legislative  Principles 
a.  Abortion.  Abortion  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  aUows  great  freedom  In  the  decision  to 
liave  or  not  to  have  an  abortion.  For  those 
in  a  position  to  have  to  decide  on  abortion, 
we  believe  It  can  never  be  lightly  made,  and 
urge  support  for  those  making  a  decision 
and  following  it  thiough,  whatever  it  may  be. 

National  Association  of  the  Laity 
After  studying  the  decision,  the  Board  of 
pincers  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Laity  (NAL),  applauds  the  Supreme  Court 
on  its  decision  emphasizing  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy  In  making  a  decision  on  abor- 
tion. The  Court's  decision  is  not  Inconsistent 
With  the  Catholic  Church's  teaching  that 
responsible  persons  exercise  their  conscience 
m  matters  of  morality. 

The  NAL  Is  the  Independent  national  Cath- 
olic lay  reform  organization  in  the  U.S  For 
three  years  it  has  researched  and  debated  this 
complex  Issue.  Given  the  many  aspects  of  this 
sensitive  Issue,  the  NAL  is  not  yet  ready  to 
f™^.^l  *  ^""  position  in  a  consensus.  But 
implicit  in  the  NAL's  study  has  been  dlssatls- 
lTth°.^  T""  "^'  »^i«'^'-<=hys  rigid  posltloTand 
*f  ttUs^lSl'^"'"^  *°  **"*  °**"^'  complexity 

riJ^!f,°"''*'^J^^'^'°'^  ^^  *^o  '^ay  Impedes  the 
^  ^r  /-''^v.^'"''^*'  *°  ^"^^  »  doctrine  limlt- 
tlSi  B?,?^*''**^^  '*"  members'  use  of  abor- 
of  cnn^in  "  *i~  P«"««8  the  free  exercise 
or  conscience  for  those  citizens  who  regard 


abortion   as   a   civil   right   and    a  personal 
option. 

The  Court  has  fulfilled  its  responsibility 
to  the  whole  of  the  American  people  in  deal- 
ing with  this  constitutional  question.  Now 
the  Chttrch  can  concentrate  on  re-examining 
Its  abortion  teaching  and  restating  It  lucidly 
to  Catholics,  while  not  Imposing  Its  position 
on  our  fellow  citizens  who  may  not  agree 
with  us. 


Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
"The  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
strongly  urges  the  immediate  reform  of  ar- 
chaic laws  concerning  induced  abortion  and 
further,  that  these  reforms  must  be  based 
upon  consideration  of  health  In  the  broadest 
definition,  rather  than  upon  political  or  reli- 
gious factors." 


American  Public  Health  Association — 1971 
Replacement  Reproduction  and  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth 

The  nation  now  faces  critical  questions 
concerning  the  Implications  of  continued 
population  growth.  The  vital  arithmetic  Is 
relentless — population  growth  cannot  l>e  sus- 
tained Indefinitely. 

Reducing  population  growth  per  se  is  not 
the  panacea  for  all  the  nation's  problems, 
but  it  is  one  important  and  achievable  means 
to  help  attain  many  desirable  goals.  Specific 
proposals  to  achieve  population  stabilization 
must  be  designed  to  maximize  individual 
freedom  and  diversity  of  opportunity,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  social  and  economic  inequities. 
Concerns  of  minority  groups  not  only  must 
be  an  integral  part  of  population  policy,  but 
also  of  high  priority.  The  United  States 
should  continue  to  open  Its  doors  to  immi- 
grants, even  though  immigration  produces 
one-quarter  of  otir  population  growth. 

APHA  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional goal  of  replacement  reproduction  an 
average  of  2.11  children  per  woman — within 
this  decade.  To  help  achieve  this  goal,  APHA 
supports  full  provision  of  family  planning 
services.  Including  sterilization  for  men  and 
women,  safe  legal  abortions,  expanded  popu- 
lation research,  and  universal  public  educa- 
tion on  the  causes  and  effects  of  population 
growth. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association 

1960-71 

1966— THAT  the  American  Medical  Wom- 
en's Association  approve  in  principle  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecologists  and  the  American 
lAw  Institute  that  legalized  abortion  may  be 
performed  in  licensed  hospitals  if  at  least 
two  physicians  agree  there  is  substantial 
danger  to  the  mother's  physical  or  mental 
health  or  that  the  child  will  be  bom  with  a 
grave  physical  or  mental  defect,  or  when 
pregnancy  is  the  result  of  rape  or  incest. 

1969— THAT  the  AMWA  approve  removing 
restrictions  on  abortion  and  voluntary  sterU- 
izatlon  for  those  who,  for  family  planning  or 
health  reasons,  wish  it,  and  that  this  be  done 
with  the  approval  of  their  physicians. 

1969— THAT  the  AMWA  encourage  coun- 
seling with  regard  to  abortion  both  in  group 
and  individual  medical  practice. 

American  Psychiatric  Associa'tion— 1969 
A  decision  to  perform  an  abortion  should 
be  regarded  as  strictly  a  medical  decision  and 
a  medical  responslbUity.  It  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  Jurlsdictton  o<"  crim- 
inal law.  Criminal  penalties  should  be  re- 
served for  persons  who  perform  abortions 
without  medical  license  or  qualifications  to 
do  so.  A  medical  decision  to  perform  an 
abortion  Is  leased  on  the  careful  and  In- 
formed judgements  of  the  physician  and  the 
patient.  Among  other  factors  to  be  considered 
in  arriving  at  the  decision  is  Uie  motivation 


of  the  patient.  Often  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion can  help  clarUy  motivational  problems 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  patients 
welfare. 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Recoso,  July  14, 

1970] 
The  Present  Status  or  Abortion  Laws 

A  STATEMENT  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OP 
medicine  prepared  BT  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON 
PT7BLIC   HEALTH 

"A  small  and  temporary  Improvement  may 
really  be  the  worst  enemy  of  great  tmd  per- 
manent Improvement,  unless  the  first  is 
made  on  the  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
second." — Morley,  J.  On  Compromise,  vol.  3, 
p.   129.   London,   MacMUlan,    1921. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  has 
issued  three  opinions  on  therapeutic  abor- 
tion since  1943.  In  that  year,  after  a  grand 
Jury  Investigation  of  so-called  "abortion 
specialists,"  the  Committee  on  Public  Health 
of  the  Academy  recommended  that  the  atata 
penal  law  should  be  amended  to  legalize 
therapeutic  abortions  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  a  pregnant  woman.  By 
way  of  implementing  Its  reootnmeiutetlon, 
the  Committee  drafted  the  proposed  amend- 
ment In  I4>pr(^rlate  phraseology: 

Definition  of  aborUon  and  therapeuUc 
abortion  and  punishment  of  one  who  pet- 
forms  a  non-tberapeutlc  abortion. 

(1)  an  abortion  is  an  interruption  of  an 
intrauterine  pregnancy  before  the  period  of 
\-iabillty  (up  to  28  weeks  gestatton)  is 
reached. 

(2)  a  therapeutic  abortion  is  the  artificial 
hiterruption  oif  an  Intrauterine  pregnancy 
before  the  p«1od  of  vlatoiUty  (up  to  28  weeks 
of  gestation)  U  reached  where  the  contliiu- 
ance  of  such  pregnancy  would  Jeopardize 
tbe  life  of  the  woman  or  so  aggravate  the 
physical  or  mental  disease  from  which  she 
suffers  as  seriously  to  Impair  her  health  or 
threaten  her  life. 

(3)  may  be  performed  only  by  a  phvsician 
duly  licensed  m  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
only  in  a  hospital  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  of  New  York  State, 
or  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
State,  or  api»oved  by  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  and/or  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. After  written  opinions  of  Its  neces- 
sity have  been  obtained  from  oompetent 
qualified  and  reoognized  consultants  in  the 
re^jectlve  specialties  involved,  which  said 
written  opinions  shsJl  be  incorporated  in  the 
records  of  tiie  hospital. 

In  1953  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Healtli 
recommended  that  its  pre\iousIy  proposed 
amendment  be  broadened  to  include  the 
likelihood  of  impaired  health  or  disability  of 
a  child  as  an  hidlcation  for  therapeutic 
abortion. 

In  1959  the  American  Law  Institute  sug- 
gested a  Model  Penal  Code  governing  abor- 
tion. This  code  would  authorize  therapeuiic 
abortion  when  a  Ucensed  physician  believes 
there  Is  substantial  risk  that  continuance  of 
the  pregnancy  would  gravely  Impair  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  or 
that  the  child  would  be  bom  with  gra^-e 
physical  or  mental  defects,  or  that  the 
pregnancy  resulted  from  rape  bv  force  oi' 
incest.  The  physicians  must  certify  in  writing 
their  belief  in  the  Justifying  circumstance. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  1965  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  reaffirmed  Its  previously 
expressed  opinions  that  changes  in  the  abor- 
tion law  were  necessary.  This  statement  con- 
tained the  following  recommendation: 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  that  the  Penal 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  be  amended  to 
legalize  therapeutic  abortion  where  there  is 
substantial  risk  that  the  oontinuanoe  of 
pregnancy  would  gravely  Impair  the  pbyaleal 
or  mental  health  of  the  mother,  or  that  tbe 
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child  would  be  born  with  grave  physical  or 
mental  defects.  Safeguards  should  also  be 
included  In  the  legalization  of  the  procedure 
on  these  grounds:  therapeutic  abortion 
should  be  permitted  only  in  officially  recog- 
nized or  accredited  hosp'*als  after  review  and 
approval  In  each  Instance  by  a  competent 
committee  established  by  the  hospital;  and 
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the  operation  should  be  performed  only  by     tlon  have  diminished  In  the  oast  dPo.^ 
^^physlcian  hcei^ed  In  the  State  of  New     Their  continued  appUcat?on  4  fonge^ca^tl' 

in  the  intervening  years  many  resolutions  TythTng  lVmarS»T\"hf*t^terL?'T-  " 
from  diverse  authoritative  bodies  and  changes  statTtolermU  abortion  frLi^^^**  °'  ^^' 
of  statutes  here  and  abroad  have  cal^t-     mealure^^im^t  non,?ift^«^  *l*  ^^°"'*"y 

Ne^wTorKw^  ^^^^'""^  ^"^^^^^""^^^  °'  "^^     TertLTfa^i'Is'^^  ^L^s* ^rrett^eXS 
*^-  impose  an  enormous  hardship  on  the  un 

JNDICATIONS  FOR  THERAPEUTIC  ABORTION- STATUTES  ENACTED  1967-69  rmLTrfcTonmil^n^mr/  ^'.    There' re^ 

^  ^ -       the  moral  issue  of  abortion  as  murder  We 

Limit  submit  that  this  is  Insoluble,  a  matter  of 

Incest                (weeks)  religious  phUosophy  and  religious  prlncinle 

«»«*  "ot  a  matter  of  fact.  We  suggest  that 

X                            12  those  who  believe  abortion  Is  murder  need 

X                           20  not  avaU   themselves  of  it.   On  the  other 

V                         lit  ^^"^'  ^®  ^°  ^°^  believe  that  such  conviction 

^                         'io  should  limit  the  freedom  of  those  not  bound 

X              I.;;!."!""  ''y  Wentlcal  religious  conviction.  Althoueh 

"26  the  moral   Issue  hangs  like  a   threatenlne 

"x *^^**"<*  o^e""  ^^y  open  discussion  of  abortion 

X              *^e  moral  issues  are  not  all  one-sided   The 

X             Va  psychoanalyst  Erik  Erikson  stated  the  other 

side  well  when  he  suggested  that  "The  most 

deadly  of  all  possible  sins  Is  the  mutUatlon 

of  a  child's  spirit."  There  can  be  nothine 

more  destructive  to  a  child's  spirit  than  belne 

unwanted,  and  there  are  few  things  more 

respect  for  the  law  and  places  upon  the  con-  disruptive  to  a  woman's  spirit  than  behie 

sclentious  physician  an  Intolerable  conflict  forced  without  love  or  need  into  motherhood 

between  his  medical  duty  to  his  patients  and  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discus 

Ills  duty  as  a  citizen  to  uphold  the  law.  sion  that  we  recommend  that  abortion  when 

(3)  The  present  law  places  an  unfair  dis-  performed  by  a  licensed  physician    be  en- 

crimination  on  the  poor.  Persons  with  money  tirely  removed  from  the  domain  of  crhninal 

may  obtain  safe  abortions  either  by  travelling  law.  We  believe  that  a  woman  should  have 

to   other   Jurisdictions,   by    going    to   high-  the  right  to  abort  or  not  just  as  she  has  the 

priced,  competent  though  Illegal  abortionists,  right  to  marry  or  not. 

or  by  obtaining  legal  abortions  here  based  on  We  suggest  that  the  physician  who  is  asked 
"sophisticated"  psychiatric  indications.  to  perform  the  abortion  be  expected  to  ex- 
The  divergence  between  the  literal  inter-  erclse  medical  Judgment  as  he  would  In  the 
pretatlon  of  the  law  and  current  medical  case  of  any  elective  surgery.  Medical  Jude- 
practice  has  led  today's  physician  into  an  ment  will  be  affected  by  many  factors  Pw- 
area  of  grave  legal  risk.  There  are  indications  haps  the  most  controversial  of  these  will 
that  the  courts  may  take  action  when  repu-  be  the  length  of  gestation  and  the  viability 
table  medical  practice  in  accredited  hospitals  of  the  fetus.  However,  w©  believe  that  gen- 
does  not  conform  to  strict  Interpretation  of  eral  rather  than  specific  guidelines  should 
rigid  abortion  laws.  be  instituted.  Thus,  we  assume  that  most 
In  1969  there  were  two  court  decisions  of  physicians,  as  gestation  progresses,  will  be 
major  importance  in  this  field.  On  Septem-  increasingly  reluctant  to  perform  abortion, 
ber  5  the  California  Supreme  Court  in  the  As  psychiatrists  we  would  particularly  em- 
case  of  People  V.  Belous  declared  the  pre-  phasize  the  importance  of  the  physician's  ex- 
1967  California  abortion  law  unconstitu-  ploring  with  the  pregnant  woman  the  basis 
tional  on  the  following  grounds:  of  her  motivation,  so  as  to  clarify  impulsive. 

(1)  The  phrase  "necessary  to  preserve  life  "  manipulative,  or  self-destructive  elements 
is  vague;  in  the  decision  to  abort.  The  various  medical 

(2)  "The  fundamental  right  of  the  woman  judgments  pertinent  to  abortion  may,  when 
to  choose  whether  to  bear  chUdren"  is  a  warranted,  be  arrived  at  with  the  help  of 
right  of  privacy  which  the  statute  abridges;  consultation.  We  do  not  believe  that  psy- 

(3)  The  statute  violates  the  Fourteenth  chiatric  consultation  shoulrl  necessarily  be 
Amendment  because  of  the  "delegation  of  de-  routine. 

cislon  making  power  to  a  directly  Involved  We  are  well  aware  that  our  recommenda- 

individual,"  (i.e.,  the  doctor  might  be  penal-  tions   constitute   a   broad   change  of  social 

Ized  for  approving  a  request  for  abortion  but  policy.  Given   the  experiences  In  Hungary, 

not  for  denying  a  request) .  Sweden,  and  Japan,  we  recommend  that  the 

In  November  a  decision  in  the  United  Bureau  of  Census,  the  various  population 
States  District  Covirt  for  the  District  of  Co-  centers,  and  the  various  social  and  psycho- 
lumbia  declared  unconstitutional  that  part  logical  research  centers  attend  to  and  study 
of  the  statute  that  outlawed  abortions  other  the  consequences  of  this  change  and,  where 
than  those  done  "for  the  preservation  of  the  indicated,  recommend  future  policy  changes 
mother's  life  or  health."  The  reasoning  was  What  we  suggest  is  not  necessarily  a  final 
similar  to  and  in  part  relied  upon  that  in  step,  but  rather  a  current  appropriate 
the  Belous  decision.  measure. 

At  present  the  New  York  law  is  being  chal-  

lenged  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  The  complaint  In  the 
cases  alleges  that  the  abortion  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional on  ground  approximately  similar 
to  those  cited  in  the  California  case. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  recommends  re- 
peal of  those  sections  of  the  criminal  code 
referable  to  the  performance  of  abortion  by 
qualified  physicians  and  further  supports  the 
legal  changes  that  would  place  abortion  un- 
der the  general  provisions  of  the  medical- 
practices  act  of  the  various  states. 


>  Applies  only  to  cases  of  rape  or  incest. 

•Exceptions  in  the  case  of  serious  threat  to  the  mother's  life  of  in  cases  of  fetal  death 

•  lime  limit  does  not  apply  in  cases  of  danger  to  lite. 

In  1967  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  went  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  reform  of  the  abortion  laws 
to  conform  with  the  general  guidelines  set 
forth  m  the  Model  Penal  Code.  The  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists 
recommended,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Model  Penal  Code,  that  social  and  total 
economic  environment — actual  or  reasonably 
foreseeable — be  considered  as  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  health  of  the  mother. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York  has  formally 
approved  reform  of  the  present  "inadequate" 
abortion  law. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  at 
its  1968  annual  meeting  took  the  final  step; 
it  formally  advocated  repeal  of  the  existing 
statutes  regulating  therapeutic  abortion. 

Between  1967  and  1969  eleven  states  have 
amended  their  atMrtlon  laws  by  extending 
the  indications  for  therapeutic  termination 
of  pregnancy  as  indicated  in  the  accompany- 
ing table. 

The  new  abortion  act  In  Great  Britain 
(1967)  Is  potentially  the  most  permissive  of 
all  recently  enacted  statutes.  It  contains  two 
significant  clauses  In  respect  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  health  of  the  mother. 

(a)  Account  be  taken  of  the  pregnant 
woman's  actual  or  reasonably  foreseeable 
environment. 

(b)  Account  be  taken  not  only  of  the 
effect  of  pregnancy  on  the  mother  but  on 
any  existing  children  of  her  fanUly. 

If  liberally  construed,  the  current  British 
abortion  law  could  amount  to  virtual  unre- 
stricted abortion. 

The  report  of  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller's special  commission  to  review  the  New 
York  State  abortion  law  was  published  in 
March  1968.  The  recommendations  follow  the 
Model  Penal  Code,  but  add  two  additional 
indications  for  abortion  as  follows: 

(a)  The  pregnancy  commenced  while  the 
female  was  unmarried  and  under  16  years  of 
age.  and  Is  still  unmarried. 

(b)  When  the  female  already  has  four 
living  children. 

The  principal  arguments  In  favor  of  a  more 
permissive  abortion  statute  have  been  sum- 
marized by  the  governors  special  commission 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  deaths,  sterility  and  harmed 
physical  and  mental  health,  resulting  from 
the  large  number  of  illegal  abortions  each 
year,  could  largely  be  prevented  If  such 
abortions  were  performed  by  competent 
physicians  in  proper  hospital  surroundings, 
within  the  framework  of  reasonable 
legLslatlon. 

(2)  The  wide  disparity  between  the  statu- 
tory law  and  actual  practice  encourages  dis- 


CiROrP    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF 
PSVCHIATRXr-1969 

Many  of  the  social,  sexual,  and  prnsmatic 
goals  served  by  legal  sanctions  again.st  abor- 


American  Protestant  Hosptfal 
Association — 1970 
Believing  that  the  integrity  of  the  family 
unit  and  the  institution  of  marriage  is  Jeop- 
ardized, if  not  destroyed,  by  unwanted  chil- 
dren, and  believing  that  the  condition  of 
pregnancy  and  the  bearing  of  children  may 
cause  physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish, 
and  believing  that  social  maladjustment  may 
be  related  to  or  result  from  unwanted  chil- 
dren, and  those  conceived  out  of  wedlock 
and  until  such  time  as  totally  effective  and 
acceptable  contraceptive  material  and  tech- 
niques have  been  developed,  pregnancy  may 
be  interrupted  at  the  request  of  and  with 
the  informed  consent  of  a  woman,  her  legal 
guardian  or  nearest  relative  If  she  Is  under 
the  age  of  consent.  No  woman  should  be 
compelled  to  undergo,  or  a  physician  to  per- 
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form  a  procedure  that  would  interrupt  preg- 
nancy if  either  has  ethical,  religious,  or  any 
other  objection  to  such  a  procedure.  All  rea- 
sonable efforts  should  be  made  to  remove 
economic  barriers  that  would  prohibit  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  option  provided  by  this  state- 
ment. 

It  Is  the  position  of  this  Association  that 
all  procedures  performed  in  conformity  with 
this  policy  should  be  by  licensed  practition- 
ers of  medicine  and  in  a  facility  which  In 
all  respects  conforms  to  the  then  current 
acceptable  standards  of  organized  medicine 
and  hospitals. 

American     Psychoanalytic     Association- 
May,    1970 
position   statement  on   abortion 

In  the  spring  of  1968  a  Committee  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Psycho- 
analytic Association  undertook  a  study  of 
the  Issues  that  relate  to  the  medical  proce- 
dure referred  to  as  therapeutic  abortion. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  submitted 
to  the  Council  on  7  May  1970,  notes  the  re- 
Ugious.  cultural,  and  social  roots  of  abor- 
tion laws,  as  well  as  the  medical  concerns 
which,  until  the  development  of  anesthesia 
and  of  means  for  combating  infection,  made 
the  procedure  a  dangerous  one. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  studied  the 
data  related  to  psychological  effects  of  abor- 
tion upon  women.  Psychiatric  and  psycho- 
analytic findings  reveal  no  consensus  or 
basis  for  general  prediction  of  the  nature 
of  the  expectable  psychological  sequelae. 
Though  there  are  always  emotional  aspects 
of  each  such  proceeding,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  are  necessarily  negative  or  endur- 
ing. As  psychoanalysts,  we  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  motives  behind  the  preg- 
nancy and  its  termination  and  of  the  pres- 
ence of  psychological  conflict  which  are  less 
effects  of  the  abortion  per  se  than  of  the  un- 
derlying difficulty. 

For  these  reasons  the  Committee  on  Social 
Problems  took  the  following  position  which 
was  approved  unanimou.sly  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic 
Association. 

We  support  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  continue  her  pregnancy. 

We  view  a  therapeutic  abortion  as  a  medi- 
cal procedure  to  be  agreed  upon  between  a 
patient  and  her  physician;  and  one  which 
should  be  removed  entirely  from  the  domain 
of  criminal  law. 


cumstances  good  medical  practice  requires 
only  that  the  physician  or  other  professional 
personnel  withdraw  from  the  case  so  long 
as  the  withdrawal  Is  consistent  with  good 
medical  practice."  (Board  Report  D) 

National  Council  op  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology — June  2,  1970 
"The  National  CouncU  on  Obstetrlcs- 
Gynecology  recognizes  that  the  initiation, 
continuation  or  Interruption  of  pregnancy 
are  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  woman 
and  should  not  be  regulated  by  any  law. 
Any  health  problems  arising  out  of  pregnancy 
are  a  concern  of  the  pregnant  woman  and  her 
chosen  physician." 

Student    American    Medical    Association — 

1970 

abortion 

Whereas,  every  woman  has  the  undeniable 
right  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy,  and 

Whereas,  every  physician  has  the  unde- 
niable right  to  conduct  the  treatment  of 
each  of  his  patients  in  accord  with  his  pro- 
fessional judgment,  and 

\\'hereas,  the  present  abortion  laws  re- 
stricting induced  abortion  violate  both  these 
rights,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  National  SAMA  and  each 
chapter  of  SAMA  exert  Influence  to  repeal 
all  laws  regulating  induced  abortion  by 
physicians;  all  laws  regulating  induced  abor- 
tion by  physicians,  all  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians should  provide  Induced  abortion  on 
demand  with  the  judgment  to  be  made  solely 
by  the  individual  and  the  physician,  and 
all  women,  regardless  of  financial  or  social 
status,  should  have  equal  access  to  an  in- 
duced abortion  by  physicians. 


American  Medical  Association — June  1970 
abortion 
The  new  AMA  policy  on  abortion  is  that: 
"Whereas,  Abortion,  like  any  other  medical 
procedure,  should  not  be  performed  when 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  patient 
since  good  medical  practice  requires  due  con- 
sideration for  the  patient's  welfare  and  not 
mere  acquiescence  to  the  patient's  demands; 
and 

Whereas,  The  standards  of  sound  clinical 
Judgment,  which  together  with  informed  pa- 
tient consent  should  be  determinative  ac- 
cording to  the  merits  of  each  individual 
case;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  abortion  is  a  medical  pro- 
cedure and  should  be  performed  only  by  a 
duly  licensed  physician  and  surgeon  in  an 
accredited  hospital  acting  only  in  conform- 
ance with  standards  of  good  medical  prac- 
tice and  after  consultation  with  two  other 
physicians  chosen  because  of  their  profes- 
sional competence  and  within  the  Medical 
Practice  Act  of  his  state;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  no  physician  or  other  pro- 
lessional  personnel  shall  be  compelled  to 
perform  any  act  which  violates  his  good 
medical  Judgment.  Neither  physician,  hos- 
n,i  .."/"^  hospital  personnel  shall  be  re- 
S^lln  ^  perform  any  act  violative  of  per- 
sonaiiy-iieid  moral  principles.  In  these  clr- 


The  American  College  of  Obstetricians 

AND  Gynecologists — 1970 
Policies  covering  abortions  should  be  de- 
signed by  the  medical  staff  to  safeguard  the 
patient's  health  or  improve  her  family  life 
situation.  They  should  have  dae  regard  for 
local  legal  statutes  and  Judicial  decrees. 
Abortion  should  only  be  performed  in  facili- 
ties that  are  administered  by  a  hospital  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals  and/or  licensed  by  a  state 
or  province. 

It  is  recognized  that  abortion  may  be  per- 
formed at  a  patient's  request,  or  upon  a  phy- 
sician's recommendation.  No  physician  should 
be  required  to  perform,  nor  should  any  pa- 
tient be  forced  to  accept  an  abortion. 

When  abortion  is  requested  by  a  patient, 
the  request  should  be  obtained  in  writing 
from  the  patient,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  minor, 
from  her  parent  or  guardian.  The  patient 
should  be  Informed  of  the  medical  nature  of 
the  procedure  and  of  its  potential  conse- 
quences. When  a  abortion  Is  recommended 
by  a  physician,  the  Indications  should  be 
stated  In  the  patient's  record,  and  Informed 
consent  obtained  from  the  patient  and  her 
husband,  or  herself  if  she  is  unmarried,  or 
from  her  nearest  relative  or  guardian  if  she 
Is  under  the  age  of  consent.  When  abortion 
is  requested  by  a  patient,  a  consultation  is 
not  necessary.  When  abortion  is  recom- 
mended by  a  physician,  the  indication  for 
the  procedure  should  be  approved  by  a  con- 
sultant knowledgeable  in  regard  to  the  con. 
ditlon  thought  to  indicate  abortion. 

Abortion  is  an  operative  procedure  and 
should  only  be  performed:  (1)  by  a  physician 
who  has  hospital  privileges  for  the  care  of 
obstetric-gynecologic  patients  and  (2)  In  a 
hospital-facility  adequately  equipped  to  care 
properly  for  unexpected  complications. 

In  order  to  assure  that  adequate  facilities 
will  be  available  for  indicated  care  of  other 
obstetric-gynecologic  patients  In  some  com- 
munities, consideration  should  be  given  by 
hospitals  to  (1)  providing  a  room  or  en- 
tirely separate  facilities  where  an  abortion 


can  be  performed  with  minimal  disruption 
of  other  hospital  procedures  and  the  hospital 
based  educational  program,  and  (2)  utilizing 
hospital  personnel  who  volunteer  to  care  for 
patients  admitted  to  be  aborted. 

California  Medical  Association 
The  California  Medical  Association  believes 
that  abortion  is  a  medical  procedure  gov- 
erned by  the  Medical  Practice  Act  and,  as 
such,  is  a  matter  between  the  patient  and 
her  physician.  In  1970,  the  California  Med- 
ical Association's  House  of  Delegates  voted 
to  adopt  this  policy,  adding  that  abortion 
should  "be  governed  by  medical  standards 
of  soiuid  clinical  Judgment  and  informed  pa- 
tient consent,  according  to  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case  '."  As  any  other  medical 
procedure,  abortion  should  not  be  performed 
if  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests, physical  or  mental,  of  the  patient.  Good 
medical  practice  Indicates  that  abortion 
should  not  be  performed  after  the  20th 
week  of  pregnancy. 

CMA  sirongly  opposes  any  factor  that 
might  lead  patients  Into  the  hands  of  crhn- 
inal abortionists,  and  therefore  believes  that 
abortions  should  "be  performed  in  hospitals 
approved  either  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitels  or  the  California 
Medical  Association  Medical  Staff  Survey,  or 
in  appropriately  equipped  outpatient  facili- 
ties demonstrating  adequate  mechanisms  for 
local  peer  review.^  AvaUabillty  of  such  facili- 
ties to  pregnant  women  seeking  abortions 
decreases  the  number  of  illegal  abortions  and 
the  risk  to  the  patient's  health. 

Realizing  that  some  physicians  may  dis- 
agree with  CMA's  position  on  abortion, 
whether  for  moral,  ethical,  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric reasons  and  acknowledging  the  wide 
spectrum  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  CMA 
believes  that— as  with  any  medical  proce- 
dure, abortion  should  never  be  performed  "on 
demand  ."  CMA  holds  that  no  physician  may 
be  required  to  violate  his  own  conscience  by 
performing  an  abortion,  nor  should  any 
member  of  the  health  team  be  requh-ed  to 
assist  with  an  abortion,  nor  should  a  hos- 
pital be  required  to  permit  an  abortion  In 
violation  of  moral  principles  to  which  It  is 
dedicated.  The  alternatives  offered  to  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  oppose 
abortion  are:  "(i)  to  try  to  remove  the 
stigma  attached  to  pregnancy,  (2)  to  pro- 
vide emotional  support  to  the  patient  during 
pregnancy,  (3)  to  help  in  adoption,  (4)  to 
offer  advice  regarding  future  contraception 
or  sterilization  or  (5)  to  vrtthdraw  from  the 
case  If  the  patient  insists  on  an  abortion  so 
long  as  the  withdrawal  Is  consistent  with 
good  medical  practice '." 

In  all  abortion  cases,  CMA  urges  the  phy- 
sician to  provide  pre-  and  post-abortion 
counseling  and  supports  policy  that  recom- 
mends family  planning  counseling.'- 

CMA  has  established  a  standing  commit- 
tee "to  consider  the  response  of  the  medical 
profession  to  the  evolving  scientific,  tech- 
nological and  philosophical  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety as  they  affect  human  life  «."  This  com- 
mittee has  helped  to  evaluate  policy  on  abor- 
tions, and  is  delving  into  other  issues  which 
concern  society  and  Its  relationship  to  the' 
medical  profession. 

American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives— 1971 
The  American  College  of  Nurse-Mldwlves 
fully  supports  the  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecol- 
ogists Issued  in  August,  1970,  which  states, 
"abortion  is  an  operative  procedure  and 
should  only  be  performed  by  a  physician 
who  has  hospital  privileges  for  the  care  of 
obstetric-gynecologic  patients."  The  nurse- 
mldwlve  may,  however,  at  her  discretion,  be 
Involved  in  patient  care  before  and  after 
the  operative  procedure. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Michigan  Nurses  Association — 1971 
The  Michigan  Nurses  Association/supports 
the  liberalization  of  atx>rtlon  laws  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  the  extent  that  the 
matter  Is  a  private  concern  between  the 
patient  and  her  physician. 

National   Medical   Associahon — 1970 

ABORTION   policy 

Abortion,  as  with  any  other  disease  or  ill- 
ness, Is  a  matter  between  patient  and  physi- 
cian. Therefore,  it  is  a  medical  Judgement 
for  a  physician  to  malce,  with  the  patient's 
interest  preserved  in  determining  th3  need 
for  an  abortion. 

Americ.\n  Association  for  Maternal  and 

Child  Health 
This  organization  being  Interdisciplinary, 
composed  of  professionals  and  non-profes- 
sionals, recommends  acceptable  family  plan- 
ning. We  support  the  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sion on  abortion. 

The  Physicians  Forum,  Inc. — 
November  2.  1973 
The  Physicians  Forum  Is  a  national  orga- 
nization of  practicing  and  public  health 
physicians  with  membership  throughout  the 
country.  As  physicians  deeply  Involved  with 
our  patients'  well-being,  we  have  watched 
with  dismay  the  movements  afoot  In  Con- 
gress to  abrogate  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  abortion.  We  have  known,  only  too  well, 
the  awful  tragedy  of  illegal  abortion  and 
its  consequences.  We  have  known,  *<X),  that 
it  goes  on  despite  all  legislative  attempts  to 
curb  It;  that  the  ones  who  suffer  most  under 
the  illegal  circumstances  are  the  poor,  the 
young,  the  unsophisticated,  who  cannot  get 
good  medical  attention  for  this  procedure 
under  the  prohibitively  exclusive  economics 
of  illegaUty. 

We  now  have  statistics  validating  our  Im- 
pressions from  the  New  York  State  exper- 
ience. These  documents  dramatize  the  drop 
in  mortality  and  morbidity  figures  once  abor- 
tion is  legalized. 

We  enclose  a  piece  of  literature  for  your 
Information.  We  deplore  the  need  to  bom- 
bard public  consciousness  with  such  fright- 
ening photos,  but  tlie  scare  tactics  of  the 
anti-abortion  groups  have  forced  us  to  do 
this.  We  urge  you  to  stand  firm  against  the 
Hogan,  Buckley  and  Whitehurst  amend- 
ments, and  any  others  that  would  overthrow 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  and  limit  a 
woman's  right  to  determine  her  own  medical 
fate. 

Bernard  D.  Challenor,  M.D., 

Chairman. 
Joan  M.  Flanigan.  M.D., 

Vice-chairman. 
Ann.*  T.  Rand,  M.D., 

Chttirvxan.Comviittee  on 

Maternal  HealVi. 

Iowa  Medical  Society — April  30,  1973 

Pregnancy  termination  is  a  surgical  proce- 
dure. For  its  performance  adequate  facilities, 
equipment  and  personnel  are  required  to  as- 
sure the  highest  standards  of  patient  care. 
Pregnancy  termination  should  be  performed 
only  by  physicians  who  are  qvialified  to  iden- 
tify and  manage  the  complications  that  arise 
from  the  procedure. 

First  trimester  abortions  (up  to  12  weeks 
gestational  age)  should  be  performed  in  a 
hospital  or  in  a  facility  that  offers  the  basic 
safeguards  provided  by  hospital  admission 
and  has  immediate  hospital  back-up.  Such  a 
facility  should  be  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  or 
licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Pregnancy  termination  beyond  the  first 
trimester  should  be  performed  In  a  hospital. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  majority  of  terminations 
of  pregnancy  would  be  done  imder  12  weeks 


and  only  a  limited  number  between  the  12th 
and  20th  weeks. 

Prom  the  end  of  the  20th  week  until  the 
onset  of  fetal  viability  (normally  between 
the  24th  and  28th  week)  pregnancy  termina- 
tion would  best  \x  done  only  for  medical  or 
genetic  Indications.  Beyond  the  period  of 
viability  termination  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  Hospital  Termination  of 
Pregnancy  Committee  and  only  when  the  ac- 
tion based  upon  appropriate  Judgment  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  or 
health  of  the  pregnant  woman. 

Facilities  for  the  performance  of  first  tri- 
meter terminations  should  include  appro- 
priate surgical,  anesthetic  and  resuscitation 
equipment.  In  addition  the  following  should 
be  provided: 

1.  'Verification  of  the  diagnosis  and  dura- 
tion of  pregnancy. 

2.  Preoperative  instructions  and  counsel- 
ing. 

3.  Recorded  preoperative  history  and  phy- 
sical examination,  particularly  directed  to 
identification  of  pre-existing  or  concurrent 
Illness  or  drug  sensitivity  that  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  operative  procedures  or  the 
anesthesia. 

4.  Laboratory  procedures  as  ustially  re- 
quired for  a  hospital  admission  Including 
blood  type  and  Rh  factor. 

5.  Prevention  of  Rh  sensitization. 

6.  A  receiving  facility  where  the  patient 
may  be  prepared  and  receive  preoperative 
medication  and  observation  prior  to  the  pro- 
cedure. 

7.  A  recovery  facility  in  which  the  patient 
can  be  observed  until  she  has  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  the  procedure  and  the  anes- 
thesia and  can  be  safely  discharged  by  the 
piiysiclan. 

8.  Postoperative  Instructions  and  arrange- 
ments for  follow  up.  Including  family  plan- 
ning advice. 

9.  Reporting  of  legal  Inducted  abortions  is 
essenilal.  The  State  Department  of  Health 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  collec- 
tion of  the  necessary  data  and  preservation 
of  the  confidentiality  of  such  information. 

It  is  recognized  that  terminatibn  of  preg- 
nancy may  be  performed  at  a  patient's  re- 
que.st  or  upon  a  physician's  recommendation. 
No  physiciaii  or  supporting  personnel,  or 
hospital  or  other  facility  should  be' required 
to  perform  or  assist  in  the  termination  of 
pregnancy  procedures;  nor  should  any  patient 
be  forced  to  accept  termination  of  pregnancy. 

The  usual  informed  consent,  including  op- 
erative permit,  should  be  obtained.  A  patient 
who  is  married  or  19  years  of  age  (18  years 
of  age  effective  July  1,  1973)  may  give  her 
own  consent.  For  other  patients  consent  must 
be  given  by  parent  or  legal  guardian. 

It  is  important  that  the  provision  of  abor- 
tion services  not  interfere  with  the  care  of 
other  obstetric-gynecologic  patients  or  with 
residency  training  programs  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology.  Consideration  should  be  given 
by  hospitals  to  providing  facilities  where  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy  can  be  performed  with 
minimal  disruption  of  other  hospital  func- 
tion. 

Termination  of  Pregnancy — Wisconsin- 
House  OF  Delegates — 1973 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Wi.sconsln  support  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate legislation  which  would  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  a  physician  to  perform  an 
abortion  and  to  practice  this  medical  proce- 
dure as  he  must  any  other  medical  proce- 
dure and  to  refuse  to  perform  an  abortion 
within  the  dictates  of  his  own  training,  ex- 
perience and  conscience;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  guidelines  be  devel- 
oped which  will  assure  that  abortions  are 
performed  only  under  proper  medical  cir- 
cumstances with  adequate  provision  for 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the  patient:  and 
be  It  further. 


Resolved.  That  the  State  Medical  Society 
reaffirm  its  oppoeiticMi  to  euthanasia  as 
classically  defined  as  "the  act  or  practice  of 
killing  individuals  that  are  hopelessly  sick 
or  Injured  for  reasons  of  mercy."  (Webster's 
Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dictionary) 

Minnesota      St.^te      Medical     Association 

May    1973 

pitblic    education 

Education  about  abortion  procedures  and 

services   is   the  responsibility  of  all  healtli 

agencies  and  professionals  concerned  about 

the  care  of   women.   A  variety  of  agencies 

should  assume  a  leadership  role  in  making 

the  following  essential  facts  known  to  the 

public. 

1.  Abortion  should  always  be  a  matter  of 
free  personal  choice  and  should  not  be  pro- 
vided under  coercion.  Information  about 
alternatives  to  abortion  such  as  maternity 
homes,  adoption,  etc.,  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

2.  Abortion  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
primary  means  of  fertility  control.  Contra- 
ception or  sterilization  are  preferable  to 
abortion  as  methods  of  preventing  unwanted 
births. 

3.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  pregnancy 
should  be  widely  disseminated  so  that  those 
wishing  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  may  seek 
assistance  at  the  earliest  stage  of  pregnancy 
possible;  it  should  be  stressed  to  both  doc- 
tor and  patient  that  both  risks  and  costs 
are  lower,  when  abortion  is  sought  early  in 
pregnancy — specifically  in  the  first  trimes- 
ter. 

4.  The  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  should  be 
confirmed  prior  to  abortion  through  the 
performance  of  a  physical  examination  and, 
if  necessary,  a  laboratory  test  for  pregnancy. 
At  present  screening  tests  for  pregnancy 
whicii  are  available  over  drugstore  counters 
must  not  be  relied  on  as  substitutes  for 
pregnancy  tests  performed  in  laboratories. 
Abortion  must  be  performed  by  licensed 
physicians. 

5.  Information  regarding  follow-up  care 
and  counseling,  including  specific  places  or 
persons  to  contact  for  medical  services  es- 
sential to  the  prevention  or  discovery  of 
post-abortion  complications  or  emergencies 
should  be  provided. 

6.  Educational  literature  on  abortion 
shot!  Id : 

A.  Be  readily  obtained. 

B.  Stress  that  abortion  is  a  matter  of  free 
choice  and  should  be  entered  into  without 
coercion  and  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
available  alternatives. 

C.  Specify  agencies  or  Individuals  who  can 
provide  further  Information,  counseling  and 
service. 

D.  Discourage  individuals  from  seeking  Il- 
legal abortions. 

E.  Stress  the  importance  of  medical 
follow-up  after  an  abortion. 

P.  Emphasize  the  desirability  of  contra- 
ception Instead  of  abortions  to  avoid  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  Facts  concerning  sterili- 
zation should  also  be  made  available. 

G.  Phvslcian's  fees  for  abortion  should 
be  comparable  with  his  fees  for  simillar  sur- 
gical procedure. 

H.  Physicians  shotUd  have  information 
about  public  assistance  programs,  other  in- 
surance coverage,  and  otlier  atwrtion 
facilities. 

heferral 

Abortion  referral  services  should  be  avail- 
able through  a  variety  of  sources. 

1.  Referral  should  be  made  only  to  physi- 
cians and  facilities  which  meet  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  these  Guidelines. 

2.  Before  referrals  for  abortions  are  made 
the  patient  should  be  seen  and  examined  by 
a  physician  to  determine  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  pregnant  and  the  estimate  of  dura- 
tion. 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union — 1968 
The  ACLU  asserts  that  a  woman  has  a  right 
to  have  an  abortion — that  is,  a  termination 
of  pregnancy  prior  to  the  viability  of  the 
fetus — and  that  a  licensed  physician  has  a 
right  to  perform  an  abortion,  without  the 
threat  of  criminal  sanctions.  In  pursuit  of 
this  right  the  Union  asks  that  state 
legislatures  abolish  all  laws  imposing  crim- 
inal penalties  for  abortions.  The  effect  of 
this  step  would  be  that  any  woman  could 
ask  a  doctor  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  at  any 
time.  In  this  turn,  a  doctor  could  accede  to 
the  woman's  request  in  accordance  with  his 
professional  Judgment  without  fear  of  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Thus,  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  continue  a  pregnancy 
would  become  one  of  the  woman's  personal 
discretion  and  the  doctor's  medical  opinion. 
Both  would  be  free  to  follow  their  private 
consciences  In  determining  whether  their 
religious  or  moral  standards  were  being  vio- 
lated. No  fear  of  criminal  punishment  would 
enter  into  the  decision. 

The  ACLU  holds  that  every  woman,  as  a 
matter  of  her  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  and  privacy  should  be  free  to  deter- 
mine whether  and  when  to  bear  children. 
The  Union  Itself  offers  no  comment  on  the 
wisdom  or  the  moral  implications  of  abor- 
tion, believing  that  such  Judgments  belong 
solely  in  the  province  of  individual  con- 
science and  religion.  We  maintain  that  the 
penal  sanctions  of  the  state  have  no  proper 
application  to  such  matters. 

The  discriminatory  effect  of  the  prohibition 
of  abortion  involves  another  area  of  civil 
liberties  Interest,  that  of  equality.  The  rich 
can  circumvent  or  violate  the  law  with  im- 
punity, but  the  poor  are  at  the  law's  mercy. 
This  treatment  is  simply  too  unequal  for 
civil  libertarians  to  accept.  Moreover,  the 
very  tendency  of  the  law  to  be  so  arbitrarily 
applied  and  so  widely  ignored  itself  weakens 
the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  protection  of  civil  liberties. 

Although  the  social  and  medical  problems 
created  by  prohibition  of  abortion  are  with- 
out doubt  extremely  serious  (for  example, 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  costs 
of  backstreet  abortions,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  mother,  her  unwanted  child, 
and  the  rest  of  her  family  when  not  even  a 
criminal  abortion  Is  available),  in  pressing 
for  legislative  abolition  of  the  abortion  laws 
the  Union  is  guided  by  its  desire  to  protect 
and  promote  the  clvU  liberties  of  all  citizens. 
We  believe  that  the  abortion  laws  violate 
civil  liberties  In  the  following  specific  ways: 
(1)  They  deprive  women  of  the  liberty  to 
decide  whether  and  when  their  bodies  are  to 
be  used  for  procreation,  without  due  process 
of  law. 
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(2)  They  Infringe  upon  the  right  to  decide 
whether  and  when  to  have  a  child,  that  Is, 
the  marital  right  of  privacy. 

(3)  They  deny  to  women  in  the  lower  eco- 
nomic groups  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, since  abortions  are  now  freely  avail- 

]V°  *^®  ^^^^  ''"*  unobtainable  to  the  poor. 

(4)  They  are  unconstitutionally  vague. 

(5)  They  impair  the  right  of  physicians  to 
practce  in  accordance  with  their  profes- 
sional obligations  in  that  they  forbid  doctors 
m^^,°l"t  **"**  ^^^^  professional  Judgment 
may  dictate  as  a  necessary  medical  procedure 
medT,.?  '^^^s,  their  failure  to  perform  this 
medical  procedure  would,  but  for  the  stat- 
utory prohibitions  on  abortion  amount  to 
malpractice. 

^OF  Wnl.^""^''"^  Council  on  the  Status 
OF  Women.  Task  Force  Report  on  Family 

personal  rights  relating  to  pregnancy 
A.  Laws  penalising  abortion 

Thf '^^'ISli  definition  and  context. 
rr^nkin^ltl  Population  explosion  Is  one  of 
"wnKind  s  most  crucial  problems. 


It  took  from  the  beginning  of  man  to  1830 
to  produce  the  first  billion  people  in  earth. 
It  took  only  100  years  (1830-1930)  to  pro- 
duce the  second  billion;  the  third  billion 
took  only  30  years,  from  1930  to  1960;  and 
it  Is  now  estimated  by  demographers  that  it 
will  take  only  15  years,  from  1960  to  1975, 
to  reach  a  world  population  of  4  billion. 
Some  demographers  estimate  than  even  if 
all  people  had  only  the  number  of  children 
they  wanted,  the  population  growth  rate 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  or  the  capa- 
bility of  economic  resources  to  sustain  life 
in  an  Increasingly  Industrialized  urban 
world.  From  this  perspective,  long  range 
population  policy  becomes  a  critical  need  in 
all  countries  In  the  world,  yet  few  have 
done  anything  toward  developing  such  a 
national  population  policy. 

We  must  face  the  problem  of  how  to  stabi- 
lize the  world  population  growth  rate.  This 
necessarily  Involves  the  question  of  what 
women  do  with  their  lives.  Motherhood 
should  not  be  the  exclusive  goal  of  women, 
for  this  encourages  the  view  that  the  more 
children,  the  better  the  mother,  as  well  as 
the  view  that  no  marriage  Is  complete  with- 
out a  child.  Praise  and  social  approval  for 
women  with  large  numbers  of  children  are 
no  longer  functionally  appropriate  to  an  ur- 
ban crowded  society.  This  applies  to  eco- 
nomically well-to-do  women  as  well  as  to 
poor  women,  to  women  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  Latin  American  and  Asian 
women,  to  white  women  as  well  as  to  black 
women. 

Abortion  as  an  alternative  to  other  con- 
traceptive methods  is  now  primarily  the  pat- 
tern In  Catholic  countries  in  which  chemical 
and  mechanical  contraceptive  devices  have 
not  been  available,  and  in  underdeveloped 
countries  which  have  not  yet  had  widespread 
exposure  to  the  ideas  of  birth  control.  In 
France,  tha  annual  number  of  abortions 
equals  the  number  of  live  births.  In  Latin 
American  countries,  there  is  an  average  of 
one  abortion  for  every  two  live  births.  In 
some  countries,  like  Uruguay,  the  ratio  is 
as  high  as  three  abortions  for  every  live 
birth.  Recent  support  for  family  planning 
has  only  begun  to  affect  this  high  rate  of 
abortion,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  will 
serve  only  a  minimal  role  in  stemming  the 
fantastic  population  growth  of  the  South 
American  continent. 

The  majority  of  the  women  who  have  been 
helped  with  contraceptive  advice  and  devices 
in  Asian  countries  are  women  who  have  al- 
ready borne  five  or  more  chUdren,  and  hence 
already  have  contributed  dangerously  to  the 
growth  rate  of  their  countries. 

WhUe  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the 
incidence  of  Illegal  abortions  in  the  United 
States,  estimates  range  from  250,000  to  over 
a  mUllon  annually.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  are  married  women  who  have  at- 
tained the  number  of  children  they  wish  or 
can  afford  to  care  for. 

The  development  of  more  efficient  con- 
traceptives may  gradually  reduce  the  in- 
cldince  of  unwanted  pregnancies,  but  we  are 
a  long  way  from  this  situation,  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  Not  all  women  can  use  chemical  or 
mechanical  contraceptives  for  a  variety  of 
physical  and  medical  reasons. 

2.  Not  all  women  have  access  to  con- 
traceptive information  and  devices. 

3.  Even  the  pill,  the  most  efficient  con- 
traceptive known  to  date,  has  a  one  percent 
faUure  rate.  There  are  25  million  women  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
44;  only  about  3  million  of  these  women 
want  to  conceive  In  any  given  year,  leaving 
22  mlUlon  women  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an 
unwanted  pregnancy.  Even  if  all  these  women 
could  use  the  plU  the  failure  rate  of  one  per- 
cent could  stui  yield  as  many  as  220,000  preg- 
nancies that  were  not  wanted  by  the  women 
Research  underwaR  now  toward  the  develop.^ 
ment  of  "morning  after"  pllla  is  stiu  a  long 
way  from  realization. 


The  central  Ideology  of  the  family  plan- 
ning movement  over  the  past  half-century 
has  been  the  human  right  of  a  woman  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  she  will 
have.  This  is  also  an  Important  foundation 
for  the  ability  of  women  to  plan  their  lives 
to  Include  active  and  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  world  outside  the  family.  In  the 
United  States,  the  family  planning  ideology 
has  gained  widespread  acceptance,  and  most 
people  would  state  as  a  corollary  of  thU  prin- 
ciple of  human  rights  that  every  child  should 
be  born  into  a  loving  environment,  a  wanted 
child  eagerly  awaited  by  its  parents.  This  is 
the  most  fundamental,  best  "head-start "  a 
child  can  have,  which  no  ameliorative  head- 
start  program,  no  adoption  system  for  un- 
wed mothers,  no  community  mental  health 
center,  can  begin  to  match.  We  must  take  the 
next  step  to  the  realization  that  no  woman 
should  be  forced  to  be  the  unwilling  parent 
of  an  unwanted  child.  The  task  force  be- 
lieves that  It  is  from  this  perspective  that 
any  recommendation  for  abortion  law  reform 
should  be  viewed. 

2.  State  law  reform 
Forty-two  States  prohibit  the  performance 
of  an  abortion  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  (or,  in  the 
case  of  Connecticut,  the  life  of  the  woman 
or  the  unborn  child).  In  the  remaining  eight 
States  (Alabama,  California,  Colorado  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
Una  and  Oregon)  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, abortions  are  permitted  In  certain 
other  circumstances  in  addition  to  cases 
where  abortion  Is  necessary  to  save  the 
woman's  life.  For  example,  Mississippi  per- 
mits abortions  where  the  pregnancy  is  the 
result  of  rape;  California  permits  abortions 
where  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
woman  is  endangered,  or  in  cases  of  statutory 
rape  of  a  girl  under  15  or  where  pregnancy 
is  the  result  of  forcible  rape  or  incest  Colo- 
rado and  North  Carolina  have  recently  en- 
acted laws  patterned  after  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Model  Penal  Code,  which  would 
permit  abortions  in  the  follovring  circum- 
stances: continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would 
gravely  impair  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of  the  woman;  the  child  would  be  born  with 
grave  physical  or  mental  defect;  the  pree- 
nancy  resulted  from  rape.  Incest  or  othlr 
felonious  intercourse,  including  illicit  inter- 
course with  a  girl  below  the  age  of  16. 

Bills  to  make  abortion  laws  less  restrictive 
were  Introduced  in  30  States  and  were  en- 
acted in  three  (Callf..  Colo.,  N.C.)  in  1967 
Mississippi  amended  its  law  In  1966.  In  1968 
Maryland  amended  its  law  to  permit  termi- 
nation of  pregnancies  by  licensed  phvslclans 
m  accredited  hospitals,  upon  written  author- 
zatlon  of  a  hospital  abortion  review  author- 
ity, m  situations  where  (1)  continuation  of 
the  pregnancy  Is  likely  to  result  In  the  death 
of  the  mother,  (2)  continuation  of  the  nree- 
nancy  would  gravely  impair  the  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  mother,  (2)  there  LI 
substantial  risk  of  birth  of  a  chUd  with 
m!Zf  f"«*,P«i'"a'»ent  physical  deformity  or 
mental  retardation,  and  (4)  the  Dreenanev 
resulted  from  rape.  UnderVlle  new Syfan^ 
law,  a  licensed  physician  who  perfori4  an 
abortion  in  an  accredited  hospital  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalty,  but  if  he  performs 

iicenL°'"°"  ^^  ^*°'**'°''  °'  *^«  new  law  Ws 
license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  under 
the  same  procedures  for  revocation  or  sus- 
pension or  licenses  provided  for  unprofes- 
sional or  dishonorable  conduct.  (HB  88  an 
proved  May  7.  1963) .  '    P" 

thf  ^i'i',"'!^'^**^  enacted  the  provisions  of 
the  Model  Penal  Code,  it  Is  estimated  that 

T}7  !i^y*^  ^^"'  *"  ^^  "'«eal  abortions  would 
fall  within  the  permitted  classes  of  abortions 
and  the  remaining  86  Cc  of  abortions  (170  000 
to  850,000  per  year)  would  continue  to'  be 
subject  to  criminal  sanctions  under  State 
abortion  laws. 

The  Task  Force  on  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
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Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
stated  in  Its  report  {The  Courts,  page  105)  : 

•."Abortion  laws  are  another  Instance  In 
which  the  criminal  law,  by  Us  falltire  to 
define  prohibited  conduct  carefully,  has 
created  high  costs  for  society  and  has  placed 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  effective  enforce- 
ment. The  demand  for  abortions,  both  by 
married  and  unmarried  women,  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  often  produced  by  motives  and 
inclinations  that  manifest  no  serious  dan- 
gerousness  or  deviation  from  the  normal  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  seek  it.  These 
factors  produce  the  spectacle  of  pervasive 
violations  but  few  prosecutions." 

That  task  force  concluded  that  "the  time 
Is  overdue  for  realistic  reexamination  of  the 
abortion  laws." 

From  the  e.xperience  of  other  countries  it 
seems  clear  that  what  the  law  permits  or 
does  not  permit  in  this  area  has  little  effect 
upon  the  incidence  of  abortion.  When  most 
abortions  are  illegal,  women  either  resort 
to  devious,  exaggerated  claims  to  obtain  a 
legal  abortion  or  seek  illegal  abortions  in 
secret  and,  for  poor  women  especially,  in 
medically  unsafe  conditions,  or  worst  of  all 
try  to  induce  the  abortion  themselves.  When 
abortions  are  legal,  the  incidence  is  about 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  the 
greater  health  precaiitlons  followed  in  a  hos- 
pital setting.  Criminal  abortion  laws  are  gen- 
erally not  enforced  and  are  indeed  unen- 
forceable, and  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
Wise  "for  the  law  to  withdraw  rather  than 
have  the  majesty  of  the  law  brought  Into 
disrespect  by  open  disobedience  and  un- 
punished defiance."  (Robert  Drinan,  Deau  of 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Washington  Con- 
ference on  Abortion,  1967). 

Revision  of  State  laws  along  the  lines  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  proposal  would 
continue  criminal  penalties  for  some  abor- 
tions while  sanctioning  others.  The  repeal 
of  laws  penalizing  abortion  may  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  A.L.I,  proposal  to  those 
•who  believe  that  all  abortions  are  doctrlnally 
Immoral.  As  Dean  Drinan  stated: 

"A  system  of  permitting  abortion  on  re- 
quest has  the  undeniable  virtue  of  neutral- 
izing the  law.  so  that,  while  the  law  does  not 
forbid  abortion,  it  does  not  on  the  other 
hand  sanction  it,  even  on  a  presumably  re- 
stricted basis." 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
on  attitudes  toward  abortion  law  reform  and 
there  is  increasing  support  for  liberalizing 
abortion  laws. 

Proposals  which  permit  abortions  under 
certain  circumstances  while  penalizing  all 
others  deny  the  right  of  a  woman  to  control 
her  own  reproductive  life  in  light  of  her  own 
circumstances,  intelligence,  and  conscience. 
Alihough  governmental  agencies  and  the 
medical  profession  may  offer  service  and 
counsel,  they  should  not  exercise  the  power 
of  decision  over  the  woman's  personal  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  children  she  will  have, 
and  her  right  to  decide  whether  to  terminate 
a  particular  pregnancy  she  does  not  wish  to 
carry  to  term. 

Convinced  that  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
determine  her  own  reproductive  life  Is  a  basic 
human  right,  the  task  force  recommends  that 
laws  penalizing  abortion  be  repealed  and 
urges  the  Council  to  encourage  the  State 
Commissions  on  the  Status  of  Women  to 
assume  responsibility  for  educating  the  pub- 
lic on  this  issue  and  in  getting  State  legis- 
latures to  repeal  criminal  abortion  laws. 

The  repeal  of  criminal  abortion  laws  would 
mean  that  abortion  would  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  other  medical  procedures.  It 
would  mean  that  abortions  could  be  per- 
formed by  physicians  without  penalty  and 
it  would  virtually  eliminate  abortions  by 
unauthorized  practitioners. 


Planned     Parenthood — World     Population 
st.\tement  of  policy  on  abortion 

Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  re- 
affirms its  position  that  the  optimum  method 
or  conception  control  is  the  consistent  em- 
ployment of  effective  contraception  but  it 
realizes  that  in  practice  this  goal  is  fre- 
quently not  achieved.  It,  therefore,  recog- 
nizes that  safe,  legal  abortion  must  be  avail- 
able in  some  situations  as  a  back-up  medical 
technique  to  omitted  or  failed  contracep- 
tion. In  light  of  this.  Planned  Parenthood- 
World  Population  confirms  the  policy  state- 
ment on  abortion  of  its  National  Medical 
Advisory  Committee,  to  wit: 

( 1 »  The  National  Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popu- 
lation believes  that  it  is  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  every  woman  to  decide 
whether  and  when  to  have  a  child. 

(2)  The  Committee  re-affirms  that  abor- 
tion is  a  medical  procedure,  the  decision  for 
which  must  rest  with  the  woman  and  her 
physician. 

(3 )  This  decision  should  be  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  woman's  personal  situa- 
tion, with  consideration  of  her  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  environment,  and  with 
reasonable  medical  safeguards. 

(4)  The  Committee  therefore  recommends 
the  abolition  of  existing  statutes  and  crimi- 
nal laws  regarding  abortion,  and  the  recog- 
nition that  advice,  counseling,  and  referral 
with  regard  to  abortion  is  an  integral  part 
of  medical  care. 

RESOLUTION  OP  ABORTION  ADOPTED  BY  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD-WORLD  POPULATION  AT  ITS  AN- 
NUAL   MEETING    1969 

Planned  Parenthood  believes  that  no  one 
should  be  forced  to  use  contraception  or 
undergo  abortion  and  that  we  must  be  es- 
pecially vigilant  to  preserve  freedom  of 
choice  about  family  size  for  those  who  are 
dependent  on  public  or  voluntary  agencies. 
The  optimum  method  of  birth  control  Is  the 
consistent  employment  of  effective  contra- 
ception but  in  practice  this  goal  is  some- 
times not  achieved.  Planned  Parenthood  be- 
lieves that  since  abortion  is  a  medical  pro- 
cedure, it  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  ELS  apply  to  other  medical  procedures  in 
general  when  performed  by  properly  quali- 
fied physicians  with  reasonable  medical 
safeguards. 

Recognizing  that  advice,  counseling  and 
referral  with  regard  to  abortion  are  integral 
parts  of  medical  care.  Planned  Parenthood 
recommends  that  women  Inquiring  at 
Planned  Parenthood  centers  about  abortion 
be  referred  to  a  center  physician  for  coun- 
seling. In  appropriate  cases.  Planned  Parent- 
hood recommends  that  referral  be  made  to  a 
medical  facility  where  the  patient  may  re- 
quest such  service.  In  the  event  such  service 
is  found  not  to  be  legally  obtainable  from 
such  a  facility,  it  should  be  the  Intent  of 
Planned  Parenthood  involvement  to  protect 
the  woman's  health  by  providing  counseling 
and  referral  services. 

American  Ethical  Union 
resolution  on  abortion 

Whereas:  we  believe  It  Is  every  woman's 
right  to  control  her  own  body  and  determine 
her  own  reproductive  life; 

And  whereas:  we  believe  It  is  the  right  of 
a  child  to  be  wanted; 

Whereas;  the  present  restrictive  laws  lead 
to  needless  death  and  suffering  as  a  result  of 
illegal  abortions: 

And  whereas:  liberalization  of  existing  laws 
have  failed  to  reach  those  women  most  hi 
need  of  medical  services; 

Therefore  he  it  resolved:  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  discriminatory  legislation  Is 
outright  repeal  of  laws  restricting  abortion, 
and  that  the  decision  regarding  abortion 
should  be  a  private  matter  between  the  pa- 
tient and  her  physician,  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  general  medical  practice. 


American  Humanist  Association 

adopted  JANUARY  1969 

"We  support  the  right  of  any  woman  to 
obtain  an  abortion  from  a  qualified  medical 
practitioner  without  having  to  give  a  reason 
to  any  legal  or  quasi-legal  authority." 

National  Council  of  Women  or  the 

United  States 

resolution  on  abortion 

Whereas  we  believe  it  is  every  woman's 
right  to  control  her  own  body  and  determine 
her  own  reproductive  life; 

And  whereas  we  believe  it  Is  the  right  of 
a  child  to  be  wanted; 

Whereas  the  present  restrictive  laws  lead 
to  needless  death  and  suffering  as  a  result 
of  illegal  abortions; 

And  whereas  liberalization  of  existing  laws 
have  failed  to  reach  those  women  most  In 
need  of  medical  services; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  discriminatory  legislation  is 
outright  repeal  of  laws  restricting  abortion, 
and  that  the  decision  regarding  abortion 
should  be  a  private  matter  between  the 
patient  and  her  physician,  governed  only  b; 
the  laws  of  ethical  medical  practice. 


American  Psychological  Association — 
Resolution 

Whereas,  in  many  state  legislatures,  bills 
have  recently  been  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  or  drastically  modifying 
the  existing  criminal  codes  with  resepct  to 
the  termination  of  unwanted  pregnancies; 
and  whereas,  termination  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancies is  clearly  a  mental  health  and  child 
welfare  issue,  and  a  legitimate  concern  of 
APA;  be  it  resolve,  that  termination  of  preg- 
nancy be  considered  a  civil  right  of  the  preg- 
nant woman,  to  be  handled  as  other  medical 
and  surgical  procedures  in  consultation  with 
her  physician,  and  to  be  considered  legal  if 
performed  by  a  licensed  physician  in  a  li- 
censed medical  facility. 


American   Society   of  Mamm.ilocists 
resolution  passed  june,  1970 

Whereas,  mamalian  populations  that  ex- 
ceed the  carrying  capacity  of  their  environ- 
ments exhibit  many  typical  characteristics 
prior  to  drastic  population  declines  or 
"crashes; "  and 

Whereas,  the  world  human  population 
today  Is  exhibiting  these  traits  and  Is  in- 
creasing at  an  exponential  rate  which  now 
adds  1.3  million  new  people  each  week  to 
the  world  population;  and 

Whereas,  incomplete  figures  indicate  that 
between  one  and  two  billion  people  are  today 
imdernourlshed,  and  between  4  and  10  mil- 
lion will  starve  to  death  this  year,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  that  agricultural  production 
can  be  increased  rapidly  enough  even  to 
maintain  present  standards  of  nutrition  If 
the  population  continues  to  increase  at  the 
present  rate;  and 

Whereas,  modern  technology  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  nonrenewable  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  petroleum,  that  are  rapidly 
being  exhausted:  and  * 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  this  technology 
is  causing  a  rapidly  accelerating  pollution 
and  destruction  of  the  environment — such 
as  air  pollution  which  contributes  to  respira- 
tory and  other  diseases,  pollution  of  lakes 
and  streams  which  destroys  water  and  fishery 
resources,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  entire 
biosphere — including  man  himself — by  per- 
sistent pesticides  such  as  DDT;  and 

Wliereas,  many  renewable  natural  re- 
sources are  being  overexploited  and  reduced 
to  a  point  far  below  their  ma.xlmum  sus- 
tainable yield;  and 

Whereas,  Increased  crowding  and  depriva- 
tion of  large  segments  of  the  human  popu- 
lation may  be  the  most  Important  factors 
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leading  to  Increased  massive  social  and  be- 
havioral disruptions;  and 

Whereas,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  pop- 
ulations already  depend  upon  Imports  of 
food  for  their  survival,  and  the  peculation 
of  the  United  States  probably  already  ex- 
ceeds the  optimum  size  for  maintaining  a 
desirable  standard  of  living  in  terms  of 
aesthetic  values,  lack  of  overcrowding,  pres- 
ervation of  open  spaces,  and  other  factors 
conducive  to  mental  and  physical  health 
and  well  being;  and 

Whereas,  all  the  preceding  facts  indicate 
that  a  massive  population  decline  Is  Inevit- 
able; and 

Whereas,  actions  by  the  responsible  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
nations  to  lessen  the  effects  of  this  Impend- 
ing disaster  seem  to  have  been  consistently 
too  little  and  too  late;  and 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  populations,  now 
makes  the  solution  of  a  host  of  major  politi- 
cal, social  and  Individual  problems  more 
difficult  and  will  eventually  make  satisfac- 
tory solutions  impossible; 

Therefore  be  It  resolve,  that  the  American 
Society  of  Mammaloglsts  voices  its  gravest 
concern  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  60  States,  officials  at  other 
levels  of  government,  and  to  the  people 
themselves,  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  assume 
immediately  their  responsibilities  to  take 
large-scale,  effective,  and  unprecedented 
action  to  curb  population  grovrth,  by  pro- 
moting birth  control,  legalizing  abortion, 
reducing  tax  Incentives  for  natality,  and  by 
such  others  acts  as  may  be  needed  to  re- 
alize the  larger  goal  of  survival  of  the 
human  species  under  acceptable  conditions. 

PosmoN  Statement  of  the  YWCA  or  the 
U.S.A. 
In  the  24th   National   Convention  of  the 
TWCA  of  the  UJSA.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  AprU, 
1967.  the  delegates  voted  to  work  to  liberal- 
ize the  abortion  laws,  and  In  the  following 
three  year  period  many  YWCA's  studied  the 
Issues,  attended  hearings  in  their  State  Capi- 
tals, and  kept  in  touch  with  the  results  of 
liberalization.   Across  the  country  membere 
became   convinced    that   repeal   of   abortion 
laws  was  the  answer  because  laws  jvith  spec- 
ifications can  discriminate  against  the  poor 
who  cannot  afford  to  travel  to  places  where 
legal,  safe   abortions   are    available.   These 
women  are  at  the  mercy  of  unskUled  abor- 
tionists working  under  unsanitary  faculties. 
The  decision  to  give  emphasis  to  the  repeal 
of  aU  laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  abor- 
tions performed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician 
was  voted  In  the  25th  National  Convention 
of  the  YWCA  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Houston,  Texas, 
in  April  1970.  Delegates  representing  48  states 
were  selected  by  their  local  Associations,  and 
voting  delegates  were  empowered  to  cast  their 
votes,  keeping  in  mind  the  best  Interests  of 
the  total  TWCA.  The  decision  to  support  re- 
peal of  restrictive  abortion  laws  was  passed 
unanimously. 

In  the  26th  National  Convention  in  San 
Diego  In  March  1973,  delegates  voted  to  "sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  safe,  low-cost  abor- 
tions to  all  women  who  desire  them." 
♦V,  rri'"*  ^^^'^  °"'"  Christian  Purpose  we.  In 
the  TWCA,  affirm  that  a  highly  ethical  stance 
ZIl^  ..  *^  ^^^  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
m»  «/  "i."^  *^  ''■^"  ^  ^o""  ^^e  potential  for 
are  We  believe  that  a  woman  also  has  a 
fundamental,  constitutional  right  to  deter- 
^^*K  *  "^  *"^  ^^^  personal  physician,  the 
number  and  spacing  of  her  children.  Our 
aboAinn  '^°''IJ^°^  mean  that  we  advocate 
fh«^  K,  ^^  *^®  "^°s*  desirable  solution  to 
the  problem,  but  rather  that  a  woman  should 

n,t7,!  *!?®  '■'^^*  ^  ™*^e  t^e  decision.  Along 
with  the  TWCA  many  religious,  social  work 
and  medical  groups  have  endorsed  repeal  of 

iTmo  f^'f *  *•"**  '"*''*»  "  possible  for  a 
woman  to  have  access  to  safe  medical  ser\'lce 


If  this  seems  the  solution  that  she  and  her 
physician  decide  upon.  Thla  point  of  view 
is  taken  by  many  women  who  themselves 
would  not  seek  an  abortion. 

Because  the  YWCA  voted  as  its  overall  im- 
perative to  work  to  eliminate  racism  wherever 
it  occurs  in  Institutions,  it  has  a  concern 
that  no  woman  should  be  deprived  of  serr- 
ices  that  others  can  have,  but  it  also  is  con- 
cerned that  no  women  be  pressured  into  de- 
cisions which  are  not  in  their  best  personal 
interest. 

Population    Resolution    Adopted    by    the 
Izaak  Walton  Leacite  of  America  at  the 
National  Convention  July  10,  1970 
Tliat  appropriate  governmental  and  private 
agencies  undertake  scientific  research,  and 
encourage  necessary  policies,   attitudes,  so- 
cial standards  and  programs  which  will,  by 
voltmtary    means    consistent    with    human 
rights  and  Individual  conscience,  bring  about 
the  stabilization  of  population.  These  shall 
incltide  but  not  be  limited  to: 

a)  The  dissemination  of  birth  control  In- 
formation to  all  segments  of  our  society; 

b)  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  llmit- 
Ing  family  size  to  two  or  fewer  natxiral  chil- 
dren; 

c)  education  on  sex  and  population  prob- 
lems in  the  educational  Institutions  of  the 
Nation; 

d)  support  of  challenges  to  laws  which 
make  voluntary  abortion,  sterilization,  and 
birth  limitation  more  than  medical  and  per- 
sonal matters; 

e)  spon.sorshlp  of  population  control  work- 
shops and  clinics  In  the  communities  of  the 
Nation. 

Chicago  Child  Care  Society 
statement  on  abortion — 1970 
It  is  estimated  that  well  over  one  million 
abortions  are  performed  In  the  United  States 
each  year!  Abortion  laws  are  obviously  forc- 
ing women  to  secure  termination  of  preg- 
nancy outside  of  the  law.  Irrespective  of  the 
dangers  that  may  be  Involved  for  them. 

Abortion  laws  have  been  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  fetus  is  fiUly  human  and 
that  to  perform  an  abortion  is  to  terminate 
a  human  life.  Such  a  view  is  presently  chal- 
lenged by  medical,  legal  and  religious  opinion 
that  holds  that  the  fetus  is  a  potential  life 
and  that  It  is  not  viable  until  It  Is  sufficiently 
developed  to  live  should  it  be  born.  Society 
should  recognize  differing  views  and  no 
longer  try  to  Infilct  one  view  on  all  Its  mem- 
bers. Abortion  should  move  into  the  sphere 
of  private  decision-making  and  be  treated  as 
a  medical  decision  to  be  made  by  a  woman 
In  consultation  with  a  physician. 

As  a  child  welfare  agency  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  children  and  their  families,  we 
believe  that  all  chUdren  have  the  right  to 
be  wanted.  Children  may  very  well  have  to 
suffer,  not  alone  from  being  unwanted  by 
their  own  mothers,  but  also  In  the  case  of 
unmarried  mothers  being  rejected  by  the 
society  that  forced  their  mothers  to  bear 
them. 

Legal  abortions  in  this  country  are  per- 
formed on  economically  privileged  patients. 
The  same  group  has  access  to  legal  abortions 
in  other  countries.  The  poor,  on  the  other 
hand,  turn  to  any  abortionist  they  can  find 
or  resort  to  self-imposed  methods  known  to 
be  harmful. 

According  to  a  recently  published  Hem, 
gambling,  narcotics  and  abortions  are  the 
three  most  profitable  criminal  enterprises  In 
this  coimtry.  Abortion  laws  are  unenforce- 
able and  highly  discriminatory. 

Chicago  Child  Care  Society,  therefore,  takes 
the  position  that: 

"The  termination  of  a  pregnancy  is  a  med- 
ical procedure  to  be  decided  upon  by  a 
woman  and  her  physician  and,  therefore, 
provisions  of  law  making  such  termination  a 
crime  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  them 


Inapplicable  in  the  case  where  the  termina- 
tion is  effected  by  a  licensed  physician  as  a 
medical  procedure." 

National    Organization    for    Womfn — 1970 

The  basic  human  right  to  limit  one's  own 
reproduction  hicludes  the  right  to  all  forms 
of  birth  control  (contraception,  including 
sterilization,  and  abortion),  recognizing  the 
dual  responsibUlty  of  both  sexes.  We  there- 
fore oppose  all  legislation  and  practices  that 
restrict  acce.ss  to  any  of  these  means  of  birth 
control,  and  advocate  positive  measures  re- 
quiring: 

that  all  public  hospitals  offer  contracep- 
tion, sterilization,  and  abortion  to  anyone 
requesting  these  services; 

that  these  services  be  made  accessible  to 
as  many  people  as  possible  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  network  of  local  ptiblic  clinics; 

that  the  availability  of  these  services  be 
widely  and  continuously  publicized;  and 

that  public  funds  be  allocated  for  research 
into  new  methods  of  contraception,  steriliza- 
tion, and  abortion  which  would  increase  their 
safety  and  availability. 

Women  should  be  guaranteed  their  civil 
right  to  an  abortion  performed  by  any  qual- 
ified person  in  any  suitable  setting.  We  urge 
the  convening  of  regional  conferences  on  the 
repeal  of  abortion  laws. 

Resolution  on  reproduction  and  Its  con- 
trol, adopted  at  the  NOW  national  confer- 
ence, Chicago,  March  22,  1970 

President's  Task  Force  on   the  Mentally 
Handicapped — 1970 

The  Task  Force  notes  with  approval  that 
many  Americans — as  reflected  in  recent  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  decisions — are  changing 
their  attitudes  toward  the  termination  of  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  In  the  Interest  of  both 
maternal  and  child  mental  health,  no  woman 
should  be  forced  to  bear  an  unwanted  child. 
For  today's  unwanted  children,  far  more  so 
than  the  others,  are  likely  to  be  tomorrow  s 
alienated,  violent,  mentally  disabled,  or 
criminal. 

Avoidance  of  unwanted  births  would  have 
a  direct  as  well  as  an  indirect  effect  on 
preventing  mental  disability.  Estimates  have 
been  made,  for  example  that  it  would  reduce 
prematurity — which  is  associated  with  men- 
tal retardation — by  almost  20  percent,  con- 
genital malformations  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent, and  Down's  syndrome  by  more  than  30 
percent. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  gov- 
ernment provide  active  leadership  for  In- 
creased support  of  bh-th  control  research.  In- 
creased dissemination  of  birth  control  In- 
formation, and  increased  availability  of  birth 
control  measures  and  voluntarv  s:erHlzation<: 
and  abortions. 

Urban  League — 1970 

statement  of  whitnet  m.  young    jr  . 

executive  director 

"(New  York  State  law  before  repeal)  Is 
repressive,  barbaric  and  discriminatory.  Re- 
peal,  which  would  leave  the  question  of  abor- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  the  Individual 
woman  and  her  doctor,  is  long  overdue.  Any 
present  faUure  to  act  Is  to  see  a  mounting , 
toll  In  human  suffering  and  misery. 

"The  present  law  represents  gross  dis- 
crlmUiatlon  against  the  poor  and  a  hard- 
ship for  those  who  are  middle  class.  It  Is 

only  the  rich  with  money  for  the  ticket 

to  Puerto  Rico,  London  or  Tokyo — and  the 
medical  services,  who  can  safely  avail  them- 
selves of  abortions,   legal   or  Ulegal,   today. 

"The  real  casualties  of  the  present  law 
are  the  poor  and  black.  A  recent  study  shows 
that  of  all  the  maternal  deaths  caused  by 
crimUial  abortion  in  New  York  County,  50 
percent  were  black,  44  percent  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  only  6  percent  were  women  from  all 
oiher  ethnic  groups  combined. 

•Abortion,  in  addition  to  being  a  major 
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public  health  problem,  Is  also  a  private 
health  problem  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  health  problem,  the 
solution  to  which  is  equal  access  to  equitable 
treatment  for  all  who  need  If 

Population  SxABiLrrY  in  the  United  States 
Whitb  House  Conference 

on  Childp.en. 
December  1970. 

FROM  THE  REPOBT  OF  FORUM  16 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
considered  carefully  the  effect  various  pos- 
sible population  problems  would  have  on 
the  quality  of  life  of  children  in  the  seven- 
ties. The  Conference  concludes  that  the  en- 
hanced well-heiny  of  children  requires  the 
early  stabilization  of  United  States  popula- 
tion. We  recommend  a  national  program  to 
educate  all  citizens  in  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation growth  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
early  population  stability.  While  it  is  true 
tiiat  birth  rates  are  much  higher  among  the 
poor  and  among  Blacks,  middle  class  whites 
constitute  the  largest  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States.  Birtli  rates  among  the 
poor  and  Blacks  are  not  high  enough  to  offset 
the  effects  of  the  larger  number  of  middle 
cla.ss  whites.  This  means  that  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  occurs  primarily 
because  of  reproduction  of  affluent  and 
middle  class  whites  who  in  1965  through 
l'J70  produced  70  percent  of  our  births. 
Therefore,  particular  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  reducing  their  natality. 

We  urge  a  national  policy  of  early  popula- 
tion stabilization  because  United  States 
population  growth  must  stabilize  eventually. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  finite  earth  is  ours 
to  inhibit,  and  the  problems  facing  the 
country  grow  more  .severe  as  our  population 
grows. 

•  •  *  *  » 

From  the  specific  recommcndat  ioas  of  tlie 
total  conference 
To  enhance  the  self-worth  of  all  children, 
and  to  achieve  early  population  stabiliza- 
tion, we  recommend  con.sunier-determined, 
publicly  funded  programs  of  ( 1 )  family  life, 
sex  and  population  education,  and  (2)  vol- 
untary family  planning  services  and  safe 
abortion  available  to  all. 

In  balloting  by  delegate.s  on  specific  recom- 
mendations, the  one  abo\e  rated  8th  out  of 
25  considered. 

American   Association   of   University 

Women— 1971 
AAUW  encourages  its  members  and  state 
divisions  to  work  for  repeal  of  restrictive  laws 
on  abortion  making  abortion  legal  for  those 
who  wish  it  after  medical  consultation. 

American  Home  Economics  Associ.mton — 
1971 

Whereas,  Unlimited  population  growth 
with  its  concomitant  potentials  is  hazardous 
to  world  and  national  well-being,  and 

Whereas,  A  responsible  position  concern- 
ing abortion  should  be  based  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  woman, 
her  family,  and  society,  and 

Whereas,  The  present  legal  structure  Ui 
many  states  fosters  illegal  abortions  under 
hazardous  conditions;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  support  the  repeal  of  laws 
restricting  or  prohibiting  abortions  per- 
formed by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
1971 
The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
stands  with  a  client  in  her  right  to  a  total 
range  of  health  and  social  services  when  she 
Is  involved  In  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  The 
abortion  issue  should  be  seen  in  the  full  per- 


spective of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  recog- 
nizing the  dignity  of  the  individual  person, 
of  the  woman  and  of  the  whole  human  so- 
ciety. We  support  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
make  a  responsible  decision  regarding  an 
unwanted  pregnancy  without  coercion  and 
unhampered  by  (1)  unrealistic  laws,  (2)  in- 
adequately funded  and  delivered  health  serv- 
ices and  insufficient  medical  faculties,  (3)  In- 
sensitive and  punitive  attitudes  of  the  health 
professions  and  ancillary  personnel.  Unequal 
access  to  hoispital  abortion  service  can  lead 
women  to  hazardous  illicit  abortions.  .  .  . 
recommendations 

1.  The  NASW  should  support  implementa- 
tion of  public  information  services. 

2.  Public  and  private  social  agencies  should 
share  with  public  health  and  medical  socie- 
ties the  responsibility  of  providing  Informa- 
tion about  abortion  procedures  and  .serv- 
ices. Such  a  public  information  program 
should  Include  the  following: 

A.  Knowledge  about  the  legal  right  to  abor- 
tion or  laws  pertaining  to  abortion. 

B.  Recognition  of  the  moral,  religious  and 
social  asspects  of  the  abortion  decision  and 
information  about  appropriate  moral  and 
social  resources. 

C.  Criteria  for  obtaining  safe  abortions. 

D.  Importance  of  early  detection  of  preg- 
nancy and  an  early  decision  If  abortion  is 
to  be  the  choice. 

E.  Effective  education  about  contraceptive 
measures. 

3.  NASW  should  work  toward  the  removal 
of  laws  which  restrict  the  woman's  right  lo 
abortion   ,  .  . 

Natidnm,  Council  on  Family  Relations— 
1971 
position  paper  on  abortion 
Introductory  Statement 
Due  to  growing  concern  over  the  issue  of 
abortion  in  this  country,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Family  Relations  has  prepared  a  ma- 
jor statement  on  this  controversial  topic.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  moral  and  political  Implications 
of  this  growing  phenomenon,  both   within 
the  country  and  within  the  organization,  a 
minority  report  was  also  prepared.  The  major 
position  was  supported  by  70  percent  of  the 
membership,  while  the  di.s.senting  view  was 
held  by  26  percent.  Pour  percent  approved 
neither  position.  It  is  hoped  that  such  state- 
ments of  professional  opinion  will  encourage 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  feasibility 
and  necessity  for  change  in  the  legal  and 
medical  aspects  of  this  problem. 
Major  Position 
The  National  Council  on  Familv  Relations 
is    vitally    concerned    with    Individual    and 
family  mental  health.  Growing  out  of  thus 
concern  is  increasing  anxiety  over  the  num- 
ber of  unwanted  pregnancies  which  are  oc- 
curring in  this  country,  and  the  multitude 
of  problems  these  pregnancies  are  creating 
for  individuals  and  families  in  America. 

First,  unwanted  pregnancies  restrict  the 
right  of  couples  to  postpone  parenthood  to 
space  their  children,  or  to  limit  the  size  of 
tlieir  families. 

Second,  unwanted  pregnancies  push  many 
couples  into  marriage  and  parenthood  before 
they  are  prepared  for  or  desirous  of  either. 

Third,  unwanted  pregnancies  often  create 
further  problems  in  the  relationship  between 
the  parents  and  the  child. 

Fourth,  unwanted  children  add  greatly  to 
the  growing  problem  of  overpopulation. 

Fifth,  unwanted  pregnancies  cause  need- 
less suffering  and  death  for  many  women, 
especially  the  poor,  because  they  feel  forced 
to  seek  abortions  from  medically  untrained 
persons. 

Because  of  these  and  other  related  prob- 
lems created  by  imwanted  pregnancies,  the 
NCFR  recommends  that  increased  attention 
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be  given  to  Improving  and  expanding  pro- 
grams  in  contraceptive  education  and  familv 
planning.  ' 

While  the  National  Council  supports  fam- 
ily planning  education  as  a  preventive  ap- 
proach, it  also  strongly  endorses  the  repeal 
of  all  laws  which  prohibit  safe  medical 
abortion  in  this  country.  It  further  recom- 
mends that  abortion  be  the  legal  right  of  all 
women.  ... 

N.ATioNAL  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States — 1969 

Wliereas  we  believe  it  Is  everv  woman's 
right  to  control  her  own  body  and  determine 
her  own  reproductive  life; 

And  whereas  we  believe  it  is  the  right  of  a 
child  to  be  wanted; 

Whereas  the  present  restrictive  laws  lead 
to  needless  death  and  suffering  as  a  result 
of  illegal  abortions; 

And  whereas  liberalization  of  existing  laws 
have  failed  to  reach  those  women  most  in 
need  of  medical  services; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  discriminatcry  legislation  is 
outright  repeal  of  laws  restricting  abortion, 
and  that  tlie  decision  regarding  abortion 
should  be  a  private  matter  between  the  pa- 
tient and  her  physician,  governed  only  by 
the  laws  of  ethical  medical  practice. 

Statement  by  Dr.  George  Wiley,  E.xecutive 
Director,  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization 

October  4,  1971. 
To  us  in  welfare  rights,  control  and  self- 
determination  in  one's  private,  personal  life 
is  one  of  those  central  issues  that  face 
women  on  welfare.  For  the  welfare  system  Is 
a  system  of  control,  a  system  that  regulates 
virtually  every  aspect  of  a  person's  life  and 
denies  a  person  or  family  freedom  in  prac- 
tically every  aspect.  To  have  the  kind  of  laws 
we  have  on  abortion,  and  to  have  a  situation 
where  women  because  of  their  circumstances 
do  not  have  access  to  the  possibility  of  abor- 
tion when  this  Is  called  for  by  their  circum- 
stances, adds  to  the  repression  that  is  felt 
by  people  on  welfare  and  poor  people  gen- 
erally. 

This  issue  of  abortion  reform  is  an  issue 
for  all  women,  but  it  is  especially  acute  for 
poor  women.  To  me,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  situation  in  our  coimtry  today  when 
doctors  must  take  the  risks  while  we  have 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  decent  court  decision 
giving  and  extending  what  shoiUd  be  a  fun- 
damental right  to  every  person  in  the  society. 
To  me  nothing  could  speak  more  eloquently 
of  the  need  for  having  women  on  the  Su- 
preme Court — some  people  there  who  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  one  of  the  oppressed 
segments  of  our  society,  albeit  a  majority 
segment  of  society. 

I  want  to  say  also,  as  a  black  man  con- 
cerned with  oppression  of  black  people  as 
well  as  oppression  of  poor  people,  that  there 
has  been  much  controversy  hi  the  black  com- 
munity around  the  issues  of  abortion  reform 
and  the  dissemination  of  birth-control  in- 
formation. Our  organization  is  unequivocal 
on  these  subjects.  It  is  our  belief  that  people 
have  a  right  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
course  of  action  they  should  take  in  rela- 
tion to  their  families,  ;n  relation  to  their 
reproductive  lives.  And  I  think  that  it  would 
be  arrogant  for  me  to  attempt,  as  one  indi- 
vidual, to  prescribe  for  other  people  whether 
they  should  have  access  to  certain  informa- 
tion, or  whether  they  should  have  access  to 
the  opportunity  for  an  operation,  when  these 
are  decisions  that  those  individuals  should  be 
able  to  make  for  themselves  regardless  of 
their  sex,  race,  or  origins  of  birth.  So  I  say 
that  we  are  for  freedom  of  information  and 
freedom  of  access  to  operations  such  as  abor- 
tions for  all  people  in  the  society. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  I  un- 
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derstnnd  and  am  sympathetic  to  some  of  the 
rea-sons  for  tlie  opposition  to  birth  control 
and  to  abortion  reform.  All  too  often  one 
gets  people  who  are  not  poor,  people  who 
are  not  black,  or  not  from  a  minority,  who 
want  to  use  the.se  devices  so  obviously  to 
control  or.  indeed,  to  eliminate  the  popula- 
tion of  poor  people  or  mlhority  groups.  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  committed 
to  abortion  reform  to  stand  with  blacks  and 
other  minorities  to  fight  against  all  of  the 
oppressions  designed  to  eliminate  or  control 
the  population  of  poor  people  and  black  peo- 
ple. We  should  all  stand  together  to  oppose 
restrictions  on  those  freedoms  that  are  so 
basic  and  so  vital  to  a  human  being's  hav- 
ing a  reasonable  chance  at  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Community    Service    Society 

The  Committee  on  Health  of  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Society  is  a  citizen's  committee; 
some  of  us  are  businessmen  and  nonprofes- 
sionals, others  are  housewives.  We  are  rep- 
resentative of  much  of  the  public.  Each  of 
us,  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Health 
of  the  Community  Service  Society,  is  con- 
cerned with  encouraging  the  best  kind  of 
health  care  and  services  that  can  be  made 
available  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  city  and 
state. 

For  this  reason,  because  we  believe  that 
abortion  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  be- 
tween a  woman  and  her  physician,  we  unan- 
imously supported  the  liberalized  abortion 
law  that  became  effective  on  July  1,  1970. 
We  were  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  law 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of 
illegal  abortions  tiiat  were  being  performed, 
and  so  eliminate  a  major  public  health  prob- 
lem. In  keeping  with  that  opinion.  Imple- 
mentation of  tlie  law  can  certainly  be 
counted  a  sitccess.  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
for  example,  maternal  mortality  rates  in  1971 
were  at  an  all  time  low  of  2.9  deaths  per 
10,000  live  births;  this  compares  with  a  rate 
of  5.3  deaths  per  10.000  live  births  in  1969, 
the  year  before  the  liberalized  law  was  en- 
acted. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  tlio.se  with 
personal  convictions  who  would  not,  for 
themselves,  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law's  provisions.  However,  we  see  no  Justifica- 
tion that  the  will  of  some  should  be  imposed 
on  vast  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  state 
who  once  again  would  be  denied  their  right 
of  choice  should  the  current  law  be  amended. 

We,  the  Committee  on  Health,  are  aware  of 
the  pressures  that  are  being  exerted  on  leg- 
islators who  have  and  continue  tq  support 
the  current  abortion  law.  We  emphasize 
again  the  certain  evidence  that  women's  lives 
are  being  saved  as  a  result  of  the  law.  Aside 
from  your  consideration  of  this  irrefutable 
fact,  we  xirge  that  you  act  on  the  basis  of 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  total  constitu- 
ency you  represent. 

Uniform  Abortion  Act 
American  Bar  Association. 

February  7 ,  1972. 
Section   1.   [.4borf;on  Defined;  When  Au- 
thorized.] 

(a)  "Abortion"  means  the  termination  of 
human  pregnancy  with  an  Intention  other 
than  to  produce  a  live  birth  or  to  remove  a 
dead  fetvis. 

(b)  An  abortion  may  be  performed  in  this 
state  only  if   it   is  performed: 

(1)  by  a  physician  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  |or  osteopathy  1  hi  this  state  or  by 
a  physician  practicing  medicine  [or  oste- 
opathy) in  the  employ  of  the  government 
Of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  (and  the 
abortion  Is  performed  In  the  physician's 
o.mce  or  in  a  medical  clinic,  or]  in  a  hospital 
approved   by   the    [Department   of   Health] 


or  operated  by  the  United  States,  this  state, 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division of  either; )  or  by  a  female  upon  her- 
self upon  the  advice  of  the  physician;  and 

(2)  vithin  (20)  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pregnancy  [or  after  (20) 
weeks  only  if  the  physician  has  reasonable 
ca.use  to  believe  (1)  there  is  a  substantial 
risk  that  continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would 
endanger  the  life  of  the  mother  or  would 
gravely  Impair  the  physical  or  mental  health 
of  the  mother  (ii)  that  the  child  would  be 
born  with  grave  physical  or  mental  defect, 
or  (iii)  tliat  the  pregnancy  resulted  from 
rape  or  incest,  or  Illicit  intercourse  with  a  girl 
under  the  age  of  16  years  of  aj^e] . 

Section  2.  \Pcnc.lty.]  Any  person  who  per- 
forms or  procures  an  abortion  other  than  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  is  guilty  of  a  (felony] 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  |  $1,000) 
or  to  imprisonment  [in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary |  not  exceeding  [5  years],  or  both. 

Section  3.  \Uniformity  of  Interpretation.] 
This  Act  shall  be  construed  to  effectuate  Us 
general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  Act  among 
tliose  states  which  enact. 

Section  4.  |S/iort  Title.]  This  Act  m.iy  be 
cited  as  tlie  Uniform  Abortion   Act. 

SrcTioN  5.  ]Severability.]  If  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
invalidity  does  not  affect  other  provisions  or 
applications  of  this  Act  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  the  invalid  provision  or  appli- 
cation, and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  severable. 

Section  6.  ] Repeal.]  The  following  acts  and 
pans    of   acts   are    repealed: 

(1  I 

12) 

i3l 

Section  7.  ]Time  of  Taking  Effect.]  Tliis 
Act  .shall  take  effect . 


A.ME3ICANS    FOR    DEMOCRATIC    ACTION 

AD/'i  supports  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ciecision  on  abortion.  ADA  warns  of  attempts 
to  reverse  or  undermine  the  Supreme  Court's 
riTliag.  through  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  through  crippling  state  leg- 
islation. ADA  supports  abortion  legislation 
at  the  state  level,  consistent  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  would  pro- 
vide the  following: 

(a)  that  abortions  must  always  be  per- 
formed by  or  under  the  supervision  of  % 
licensed  physician; 

(b)  that  after  the  third  montli  of  preg- 
nancy appropriate  clinical  or  hospital  facili- 
ties must  be  utilized  for  performance  of  an 
abortion;  and 

(c)  that  after  the  si.xth  month  of  preg- 
nancy abortions  sliould  be  permitted  only  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

\\'o-'mk:n's   International  League   for   Pface 
AND  Freedom,  June   1973 

RIGHTS    op    women 

Legal  restrictions  and  sexist  attitudes  have 
kept  women  from  full  participation  and  a 
rightful  share  of  power  in  our  society.  'WILPP 
calls  for : 

1.  Elimination  of  all  laws  which  discrim- 
inate between  the  sexes. 

2.  Equal  opportunity  for  education  at  all 
levels. 

3.  Equal  opportunity  for  all  jobs,  and  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

4.  Full  participation  by  women  at  deci- 
sion-making levels  in  public  and  private  In- 
stitutions. 

5.  Comprehensive  programs  of  family  plan- 
ning and  aid. 

6.  Repeal  of  abortion  laws. 

7.  Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


National  Womfn's  Political  Caucus  June 
1974    . 

Whereas  the  NWPC  reaffirms  its  support  of 
freedom  of  choice  with  regard  to  the  size 
and  spacing  of  one's  family,  and 

Whereas  the  NWPC  reaffirms  its  rejection 
of  any  effort  to  coerce  women  to  have  cr 
not  to  have  children,  and 

Whereas  our  society  has  not  yet  developed 
a  range  of  100 ',c  safe  and  effecUve  contra- 
ceptive methods  for  men  and  women. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  NWPC 
affirm  its  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions of  January  22.  1972.  with  regard  to 
abortion,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  the  NWPC 
oppoic  any  effort  to  erode  or  nullify  these 
decisions  through  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment or  legislative  action  at  the  state  and 
national  level. 


Exhibit  2 

Resi-its   of   Congressional   Qufstio.nnaires 

iiN  THE  Abortion  Issue 

I  Percentage  I 

ARIZONA 

Sam  Steiger  (.3rd  dist.  R.)  Oct.  1973: 
On  abortion  do  you  favor : 

(a)  A  Constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  abortion  in  all  but  ex- 
treme circumstances? 37 

lb'  .\  Constitutional  amendment  to  al- 
low each  state  to  decide  the  abor- 
tion  question? 28 

(CI  Do  nothing  at  all  and  let  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  permitting 
abortion  stand? 35 

ARKANSAS 

John  P.  Hammerschmldt  (3rd  dist  Ri 
Winter  1973: 

Which  Congressioniil  courre  of  action 
on  abortion  do  you  favor? 

Do  nothing  at  all  and  let  the  Supreme 
Co\irt  decision  permitting  abortion 
stand  34 

Enact  Constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit    abortion 24 

Enact  amendment  to  let  each  state  de- 
cide abortion  question 42 

John  P.  Hammerschmidi  (3rd  dl.st  R  ) 
March  1974: 

Should  legislation  be  enacted  proposing  a 
Constitutional  amendment  which  would 
negate  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  strikhig 
down  state  and  local  statutes  trovernlng  abor- 
tion? 

Yes 45 

No    .. 55 

CALIFORNIA 

Bob  Malhia.s  (18th  dlst.  R.)  Summer  1974: 

Which  Congressional  course  of  action  do 
you  favor? 

(1)  Do    nothing   and    permit   the   Su- 

preme Courts  decision  which  up- 
holds women's  rights  to  early 
abortions,  to  stand 69.5 

(2)  Enact  a  Constitutional  aniendmeiii 

banning  such  abortions 14.  5 

(3 1  Enact  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  states  the  right 

to  decide jq  6 

(4)    Undecided    ^     55 

Thomas  M.  Rees  (26th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1974: 

A  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  legal- 
ized abortions  which  are  performed  by  qual- 
ified physicians  during  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy.  This  allows  abortion  to  be  a  de- 
cision made  by  a  woman  and  her  doctor 
rather  than  regulated  by  the  government 
Do  you  favor  the  court's  rulhig? 

Yes - 85  6 

No  ^ 9.2 

Undecided 5  q 
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Portney  H.  Stark  Jr.  (8th  dist.  D.)  Pall  1974: 

Abortion — Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to 

the  U.S.  Constitution  to  outlaw  all  abortions? 

Yes  .- - 15.3 

No  — 84.7 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin  (41st  dist.  D.)  Sum- 
mer 1973: 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  acted  to  relax  state 
abortion  control  laws.  Do  you  think  abortions 
should  be  (check  one) : 

Left  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor 82. 1 

Regulated  by  the  government 5.2 

Other    (specify)--. 12.7 

Charles  E.  Wiggins  (25th  dist.  R.)  Spring 
1974: 

The  decision  to  have  an  abortion  is  a  pri- 
vate matter  and  the  law  should  not  Inter- 
fere in  any  way : 

- 64 

36 


Agree 

Disagree   

Charles  E.  Wiggins  (25th  dist.  R.)  Spring 
1974: 

10.  All  abortions  are  morally  wrong  and 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  make 
abortions  illegal  under  all  circumstances. 

18 

82 


Agree 

Disagree  

11.  I  believe  that  a  separate  human  life 
comes  into  being  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception. 

43 

57 


Agree 

Disagree   

12.  The  decision  to  have  an  abortion  is  a 
private  matter  and  the  law  should  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way. 

64 

36 


Agree 

Disagree   

13.  Abortion  should  be  permitted  only 
when  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  threat- 
ened by  the  continued  pregnancy. 

33 

67 


Agree 

Disagree    

14.  The  proper  solution  to  the  abortion 
controversy  is  to  divide  a  normal  pregnancy 
into  thirds:  During  the  first  three  months, 
abortion  should  be  lawful  and  relatively  un- 
regulated; during  the  second  three  months, 
abortion  should  be  allowed  but  carefully  con- 
trolled by  law;  and  during  the  final  three 
months,  no  abortion  should  be  allowed  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  absolute  medical  necessity. 

Agree    37 

Disagree    63 

COLORADO 

Donald  G.  Brotzman  (2nd  dist.  R.) 
Summer  1974: 

Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  reverse  the  most  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  (Roe  vs.  Wade) 
on  abortion? 

Tes*    19  21 

No*   49  54 

Undecided* 24  26 

No  response 9 

•  Percentages  of  those  responding. 

CONNECTICUT 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  (4th  dist.  R.) 
Summer  1974: 

Do  you  favor  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  leaves  the  question  of  abortion 
to  a  woman  and  her  doctor? 


Yes 
No  - 


- 82.  9 

— - 17. 1 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  abortion? 


Yes 
No 


21.7 
78.3 


Ronald  A.  Sarasln  (Sth  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 


Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  abortions? 

Yes _ 22.0 

No 71.6 

Undecided    6.3 

FLOBIDA 

J.  Herbert  Burke  (12th  dist.  R.)  Fall  1973: 
The  Supreme  Coiurt  recently  declared  most 
State  abortion  laws  unconstitutional.  Would 
you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment  re- 
stricting the  practice  of  abortion? 

Yes 36.3 

No _.  63.7 

William  Lehman   (13th  dist.  D.)   Summer 
1974: 

Do  yoii  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
proliibiting  abortions? 
Yes 


19 

79 

2 


No 

Undecided 

C.  W.  Bill  Young  (6th  dist.  R.)  Pall  1973: 
Do   you   believe   that   a   woman   and   her 
doctor  should  have  a  legal  right  to  make  a 
decision  regarding  abortion? 

Yes 79.9 

No  — 14.7 

No  opinion 5.4 


Mujorily  supports  the  right  to  choose 
abortion 

Frank  Annunzio  (11th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1974: 

Abortion :  Do  you  favor  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  overturn  the  Supreme  Coiu't 
decision  which  liberalizes  abortion  regula- 
tions? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 


36 
53 

11 


Harold  R.  Collier  (6th  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1973: 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  abortions  are  permissible  under 
certain  circumstances? 

Ye.s 72.2 

No 25.6 

No  response 2.2 

John  N.  Erlenborn  (14  dist.  R.)  Spring 
1973: 

In  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion declaring  a  Constitutional  right  to  abor- 
tion, which  course  of  action  do  you  favor? 

Do  nothing.  Let  the  decision  permitting 
abortion  stand: 

Men    60.3 

Women    59.2 

Combined 59.7 

Enact  a  Constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing the  people  of  each  state,  through  their 
legislatures,  to  prohibit  or  regulate  abor- 
tions. 

Men   39 

Women    40.8 

Combined 40.3 

Paul  Findley  (20th  dist.  R.)  Summer  1973: 
The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  a 
woman  and  her  doctor  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  she  will  have  an  abortion. 
Only  in  the  last  three  months  can  states 
prohibit  all  abortions.  Do  you  feel  this  deci- 
sion is  right. 

Yes  (52.5';^) 

His    — 8.260 

Hero   8,219 


Total    16,479 

No.  (38.7%) 

His    6,843 

Hers   6,399 


Total   12.342 


His   - 
Hers 


Undecided  (8.4%) 


Total 


1,376 
1,252 

2,628 


Edward  J.  Derwinski  (8th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1974: 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
sion  allowing  abortions? 


Yes 

No 

Not  sure. 


- 87 

36 

- 7 

Morgan  P.  Murphy  (2nd  dist.  D.)  Fall  1973; 
Abortion:  Agree  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  abortion? 

Agreed 53 

Disagreed 39 

Undecided    21       9 

Tom  Rallsback  (19th  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1973: 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing on  abortion  that  it  is  permissible  under 
certain  guidelines? 

His    Hers 

76        67 

24        33 


Yes 

No "'.'." 

Samuel  Young   (10th  dist.  R.)   Pall  1973: 
Do  you  approve  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  abortion  is  now  permissible? 


Hers  Total 
68.  4  72. 1 
31.6        27.9 


His 

Yes   75.6 

No 24.4 

No  clear  viajority 
Frank  Annunzio  (11th  dist.  D.)  Fall  1973: 
Abortion;  amend  the  Constitution  to  over- 
turn   the    Supreme    Court    decision    which 
liberalizes  abortion  regulations? 

Yes  .- 43 

No 44 

Undecided    13 

Majority  favors  States  rights 
George  M.  O'Brien  (17th  dist.  R.)  : 
Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
which  would  return  the  power  to  the  States 
to  enact  laws  with  respect  to  abortion? 

Yes 59 

No  --- 41 

INDIANA 

Edwood  D.  mills   (Sth  dist.  B.)   Summer 
1974: 

In  your  opinion,  should  abortion  be: 

A  decision  made  by  a  woman  and  her 
physician    60.5 

Allowed  only  in  the  case  of  rape,  incest, 
defective  fetus,  save  the  life  of  the 
mother    26.6 

Allowed  only  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother    8.5 

Outlawed  in  all  cases 4.4 

Roger  H.  Zion  (Sth  dist.  R.)  Pall  1974: 
In  regard  to  abortion,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  permitting  abortion  on  demand.-.  33.0 

(b)  letting  States  descide  the  legality 
and  limits  of  abortion 23.0 

(c)  enacting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment guaranteeing  the  "right  to  life" 

of  an  unborn  child 44.  0 

KANSAS 

Robert  J.  Dole   (Senate  R.)   Winter  1974: 
Under  what  circumstances  do  you  believe 
abortion  should  be  permitted? 

Never  5 

Only  to  save  the  mother's  life 20 

Based  on  a  medical  decision  reached 

between  a  woman  and  her  doctor —  54 

Upon  demand ■ 21 

Robert  J.  Dole  (Senate  R.)  Summer  1974; 
Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  change  the  Supreme  Court's  Janu- 
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ary  22,  1973  opinion  which  permits  abortion 
to  be  performed  on  demand? 

Yes 34.4 

No 60.0 

No    opinion 15.6 

Dr.  BUI  Roy  (2d  dist.  D.)  Summer  1974: 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  States 
cannot  prohibit  abortions  during  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  but  may  regulate 
abortion  procedures  during  the  second  three 
months  and  prohibit  abortions  during  the 
balance  of  pregnancy.  Which  of  the  following 
is  closest  to  your  views  on  the  subject? 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  rea- 
sonable. No  federal  legislation  is  need- 
ed   25.4 

(2)  There  should  be  no  laws  regarding 
abortion.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
conscience  and  medical  advice 47.4 

(3)  The  Congress  should  pass  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  prohibiting 
abortion  at  any  time 16.  9 

(4)  The  Congress  should  pass  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  permitting 
states  to  decide  whether  to  prohibit 

or  permit  abortions 6.  4 

Garner  E.  Shriver  (4th  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 

Do  you  favor  enacting  a  Constitutional 
amendment  ovitlawing  all  abortions  except 
in  cases  of  possible  harm  to  the  mother,  ei- 
ther mental  or  physical? 

Yes 38.3 

No 57.3 

Abstain 4.4 

Joe  Skubitz  (5th  dist.  R.)  Fall  1974: 
Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  abortions 
except  in  cases  of  possible  mental  or  physical 
harm  to  the  mother? 

Yes 45.1 

No    54.9 

Larry  Winn  (3d  dist.  R.)  Pall  1973: 
Do  you   agree   with   the   recent   Supreme 
Court  decision   regarding   the   liberalization 
of  abortion  laws? 

Male   Fe- 
male 

Yes 62         63 

No 33         37 

KENTUCKY 

M.  G.  Snyder  (4th  dist.  R.)  Winter  1973: 
Do  you  favor  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  making  abortions  permissible? 

Yes 45.3 

No 51  3 

No  opinion 3.2 

MARYLAND 

GUbert  Gude  (8th  dist.  R.)  Summer  1973: 
I  would  like  to  see: 

(a)  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 

on  abortion  stand 41.1 

(b)  a  Constitutional  amendment  elimi- 
nating all  abortions 11.3 

(c)  an   amendment   returning   to   the 
States  the  power  to  restrict  abortions.  14.  1 

(d)  further   liberalization 27.9 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Paul   W.   Cronln    (5th    dist.   R.)    Summer 
1974: 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  abortions? 


Yes 
No  . 


21.4 

_  gtrj    c 

Undecided    1121  57 

No  reply IIIIIIIIIIII     eil 

Gerry  E.  Studds   (12th  dist.  D.)    Summer 
ia74: 

Do  you  favor  amendhig  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  abortion? 


MICHIGAN 

William  S.  Broomfleld  (19th  dist.  R.)  June 
1974: 

Abortion:   Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  abortions? 


Yea 
No  . 


Yes 

No 

No   opinion. 


24 

67 

9 


23 
77 


No 

No  response 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (4th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1973: 

(a)  Agree  with  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision 49 

(b)  Disagree  with  the  court  decision 
and  favor  a  Federta  Constitutional 
amendment  that  would: 

(1)  forbid  all  abortions 10 

(2)  forbid  all  abortions  except  under 
special  medical  circumstances  (dan- 
ger to  the  mother's  life,  victims  of 
rape  and  incest) 36 

(3)  let  each  state  decide  whether  or  not 
to  legalize  abortion 5 

MISSISSIPPI 

Thad  Cochran  (4th  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1973: 

Do  you  approve  the  recent  legal  decision 
that  abortion  can  be  permitted  under  cer- 
tain guidelines? 

Yes 89  4 

No 30    g 

Trent  Lott  (5th  dist.)   Spring  1974: 

Do  you  favor  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion allowing  abortions? 

Yes 40.4 

No 48.1 

Undecided n.  5 

MISSOL^RI 

Jerry  Litton  (6th  dist.  D.) : 

Do  you  believe  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  permits  abortions  within  the 
first  three  months  was  correct? 

Yes 48 

No - 42 

No  opinion 12 

James  W.  Symington  (2nd  dist.  D.)  Pall 
1973: 

The  Constitution  is  the  basic  document 
of  our  American  political  system.  Prom  this 
fundamental  document  our  laws  are  derived. 
In  our  nation's  history  it  has  been  altered 
only  26  times,  and  only  after  long  debate  and 
serious     thought.     Recently,     several     new 


amendments  have  been  proposed;  which  If 
any  would  you  support? 

An  amendment  to  prohibit  abortion  under 
all  circumstances  except  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother? 


28 

66 

6 


His   . 
Hers 


18 
21 


Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.  (13th  dist.  D.)  Sum- 
mer 1974 : 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  abor- 
tion Is  not  illegal  and  may  be  performed 
when  a  woman  and  her  doctor  decide  it  is 
necessary.  What  are  your  feelings  on  abor- 
tion? 

(a)  The  Supreme  Court  is  correct;  the 
decision  should  be  left  to  the  woman 
and   her   doctor 65.8 

(b)  The  Supreme  Court  is  wrong;  abor- 
tion should  only  be  performed  in  spe- 
cial cases  such  as  rape;  Congress 
should  pass  j  Constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  abortion  except  in 
special    cases 15.8 

(c)  Abortion  is  wrong  under  any  cir- 
cumstances       15.4 

(d)  No  opinion;  don't  know 3.0 

MINNESOTA 

Bill  Prenzel  (3rd  dist.  R.)  Spring  1973: 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  abortion? 

Yes 


Gene  Taylor  (7th  dist.  R.)   1973: 
Do  you  approve  of  permitting  abortion  on 
demand  through  the  first  3  months  of  preg- 
nancy as  provided  In  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision? 

Yes 44.1 

No  -- 52.7 

No   answer 3.2 

NEVADA 

David  G.  Towell  (at  large  R.)   1973: 
Abortion :    Agree  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court   decision   liberalizing   abortion    laws? 

Yes 65 

No    26 

No    opinion 9 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

James  C.  Cleveland  (2nd.  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a  wom- 
an has  the  right  to  obtain  an  abortion  during 
the  first  3  months  of  pregnancy  with  her 
ph.vsicians  approval;  that  during  the  sec- 
ond 3  months  the  states  may  regulate  the 
procedures  employed  only  to  protect  her 
health;  and  that  thereafter,  a  state  may  pro- 
hibit abortions  except  those  necessary  to  her 
life  or  health.  Do  you  agree? 

Yes 70 

No    26 

Undecided    4 

NEW    JERSEY 

Majority  supports  the  right  to  choose 
abortion 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe  (6th  dist.  R.)  Summer 
1973: 
What  is  the  best  policy? 

Permit  the  Stipreme  Court  decision, 
which  upholds  a  woman's  right  to 
early  abortions,  to  stand 67 

Enact  a  Constitutional  amendment 
banning  such  abortions 24 

Enact  a  Constitutional  amendment 
giving  the  States  the  right  to  de- 
cide         g 

Henry  Helstoskl  (9th  dist.  D.)  summer 
1974: 

Do  you  favor  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  states  won^en  and  their  doctors  can 
decide  about  abortions  within  the  first  3 
months  of  pregnancy  and  further  allows  the 
states  to  regulate  abortions  after  3  months? 


Yes 
No  . 


55.6 
38.0 


Undecided    54 

Joseph  G.  Minish  (11th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1974: 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  abortion? 

Yes 23.5 

No 68  6. 

Undecided    79 

Edward  J.  Patten  (15th  dist.  D)  Spring 
1974: 

How    do    you    feel    about    abortion? 
(Check  only  one) 

(a)  Let  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  stand  (Allow  an  abor- 
tion within  90  days  after  concep- 
tion     57  3 

(b)  Disagree  with  court  decUlon  and 
favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
that  would  forbid  all  abortions 9.  8 

(c)  Disagree  with  court  decision  and 
favor  prohibiting  abortions  except  un- 
der special  medical  circumstances 
(danger  to  mother's  life,  victims  of 
rape,  etc.) 26.2 
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(d)  Let  each  state  decide  the  matter 
itself    6.7 

Robert  A.  Roe  (8th  dlst.  D.)  Summer  1974: 
Do  you  favor  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  states  women  and  their  doctors  can 
decide  about  abortions  within  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  and  further  allows  the 
states  to  regulate  abortions  after  three 
montlis? 

Ves 58.4 

No    29.8 

Undecided    9.4 

No   clear  majority 

John  E.  Hunt  (1st  dist.  R.)  September 
1973: 

Which  Congressional  course  of  action  do 
you  favor? 

(1)  Do  nothing  and  let  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  permitting  abortions 
stand?     42 

(2)  Enact  amendment  to  let  each  state 
decide  the  abortion  question 47 

(3)  Undecided n 

Robert  A.  Roe  (8th  dlst.  D.)  Summer  of 
1974  (same  questionnaire  as  cited  above) : 

Supreme  Court  decisions  sanctioning  abor- 
tion have  now  placed  the  "right  to  live"  is- 
sue before  Congress.  Some  members  have 
proposed  legislative  action  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  extend  the  right  to  life  and 
full  legal  protection  to  the  unborn.  Do  you 
favor  this  proposal? 

Yes     34.8 

No    49.5 

Undecided    13.5 

NEW     YORK 

Majority  support  the  right  to  choose 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (23rd  dlst.  D.)  De- 
cember 1972: 
Abortion : 

Adults  Youth 
Should    be    leit    entirely    to    the 

woman  and  her  doctor 80         90 

Should  be  allowed  only  under  spe- 
cial  circumstances    (like   danger 

to  the  mother's  life) 14  9 

Should  not  be  permitted 5  1 

Don't  know,  no  opinion 1  0 

Hamilton  Pish  (25th  dlst.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 

Would  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  abortions? 

Yes     21 

No    71 

Undecided    6 

No  response 2 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (26th  dlst.  R.)  Sum- 
mer 1973: 
Do   you   favor  Congress: 

(1)  Letting    states    devise    their    own 
abortion    laws 

(2)  Upholding  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision permitting  abortion 55 

(3)  Enacting  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  abortion 21 

(4)  No  opinion 3 

James  R.  Grover  (2nd  dlst.  R.)  Spring 
1974: 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  protect  the  unborn? 

Yes     40.2 

No    .- 53.4 

Undecided    6.3 

James  M.  Hanley   (32nd  dist.)   Fall  1974: 
Do  you  feel  that  the  question  of  abortion 

is  a  private  one  between  a  woman  and  her 

doctor? 


21 


Yes 

No 


80.5 
19.5 


Do  you  feel  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  needed  to  reverse  a  Supreme 


Court    decision    which    now    prevents    the 
States  from  outlawing  abortions? 

Yes    31  86 

No    68.14 

John  Murphy  (17th  dlst.)  PaU  1974: 

People  who  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  the  States  cannot 
prohibit  abortions  during  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  but  may 
regulate  abortion  procedures  during 
the  second  three  months  and  pro- 
hibit abortions  dtiring  the  balance 
of  pregnancy .       64 

Those  who  said  there  should  be  no 
laws  regarding  abortion;  that  is 
should  be  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  medical  advice 82 

Otis  G.  Pike  (1st  dist.)  Spring  1974: 
Many  people  consider  the  issue  of  abortion 
the  most  vital  to  be  faced  this  year.  The 
Supreme  Court  by  a  7-2  decision  has  made 
abortions  very  easy  to  obtain  by  saying  It  is 
unconstitutional  for  government  to  Inter- 
vene at  all  In  what  the  mother  and  doctor 
decide  during  the  first  3  months  of  preg- 
nancy and  to  Intervene  significantly  during 
the  next  3  months.  I  believe  that — 

(a)  All  abortion  Is  murder,  and  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
protect  all  the  unborn  from  the 
moment  of  conception 12 

(b)  The  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  allow  abortion  only  to 

save  the  life  of  he  mother 6 

(c)  The  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  allow  abortion  only  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  mother. 
In  rape  cases,  or  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence  that   a   defective   child   will 

be    born 19 

(d)  I  disagree  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  but  would  not  amend  the 
Constitution  to  impose  my  views 
on  others 3 

(e)  I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
decision,  and  would  leave  the  Con- 
atitution    alone 52 


Howard  W.  Robinson  (27th  dlst.  R.)  Fall 
1973: 

Would  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  (in  efTect)  repeal 
such  laws  and  allow  abortion  only  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother? 

No 


68 

Henry  Smith  (36th  dlst.  R.)  Summer  1974: 
Do  you  feel  abortion  should  be: 

(a)  Illegal la 

(b)  A  decision  to  be  made  solely  by  a 
woman  and  her  doctor 55 

(c)  Legal  but  with  limitations 23 

(d)  Undecided 4 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  (28th  dlst.  D.)  Decem- 
ber 1973: 

Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
overruling  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  abortion? 


No 


56 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Ike  Andrews  (4th  dlst.)  Fall  1974; 
Do  you  support  a  Constitutional  amend 
ment  prohibiting  abortion? 

No 


William  Walsh  (33d  dlst.)  Summer  1974: 
What    is   your   position   on   the   Supreme 
Court  decision  on  abortion? 

For 68.5 

Against   33.75 

John  W.  Wydler  (5th  dlst.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 

Abortion — Do  you  favor  abortion  on  de- 
mand? 

Yes 55.9 

No 86.6 

Undecided 8.6 


-- 76. 1 

L.  Richardson  Preyer  (6th  dist.  D  )  Octn 
ber  1973:  °' 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  de 
cision  establishing  the  legality  of  abortion 
during  the  first  three  months  if  the  women 
and  her  doctor  agree? 


Yes 

No 

No   answer. 


72 

22 

6 


John  Milan  Ashbrook  (17th  dist.  R.)  Sum- 
mer  1973:  ' 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing that  abortion  is  permissible  under  cer- 
tain guidelines? 


Yes 

No  . 
No  . 


82  4 

28.8 

8  8 

John  Milan  Ashbrook  (17th  dist.  R.)  Sum- 
mer 1974: 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
abortion  was  legal  in  most  circumstances 
when  the  woman  and  doctor  approve.  What 
Is  j'our  opinion? 

(a)  I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision        49 

(b)  I  favor  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment outlawing  abortion  except  In 
cases  of  extreme  potential  danger  to 
the    mother 35 

(c)  I  favor  outlawing  all  abortion I       7 

(d)  I  favor  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  allow  each  state  to 
decide  on  the  abortion  issue 8 


Clarence  E.  Miller  (10th  dist.  R)  Fall  1974: 
Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  amendment 
outlawing  abortion? 

Yes   42 

No 50 

Undecided s 

Walter  E.  Powell   (8th  dlst.  R.)   Fall  1973: 
In  a  single  Issue  questionnaire  Rep.  Pow- 
ell presented  statements  of  more  than  100 
words  for  and  against  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  abortion. 

Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums  in  favor  of  the 
Court's  decision,  agree 32.7 

Rep.  Lawrence  Hogan  opposing  the 
Court's  decision,  agree 67.3 

John  F.  Seiberling  (14th  dlst.  D.)  Spring 
1974: 

Do  you  support  changing  the  Constitution 
by  adoption  of  a  "right  to  life"  amendment 
which  prohibits  abortions? 

Yes  27.7 

No 70.3 

Undecided 3.0 

John  P.  Seiberling  (14th  dist.  D.)  : 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
government  cannot  prohibit  abortions  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  but  may 
prohibit  them  after  the  6th  month  of  preg- 
nancy (except  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
mother's  health).  Which  of  the  following  is 
closest  to  your  views  on  the  subject?  Check 
one. 

(a)  Abortion  should  be  left  entirely  to 
each  woman's  conscience,  with  no 
legal   restrictions 42 

(b)  The  Court's  decision  Is  reasonable 
and  should  not  be  changed 24 

(c)  The  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  prohibit  abortion  except 

to  save  the  mother's  life 24 

(d)  Undecided   -       5 
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Chalmers  Wylle  (15th  dlst.  R.)  Winter  73: 
On  the  question  of  abortion,  do  you  favor : 

(a)  the  Supreme  Court  decision: 

Yes        No 

His    74         26 

Hers  72        28 

(b)  absolute  prohibition: 

His   19         81 

Hers  20        80 

(c)  limited  laws  permitting  abor- 
tion when  medically  Judged  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  health 
or  life  of  the  mother: 

His 61         39 

Hers  61         39 

(d)  limited  laws  Including  the 
above  and  adding  pregnancies 
resulting  from  rape  and  Incest: 

His 71         29 

Hers 72        28 

OREGON 

Al  Ullman  (2nd  dlst.  D.)  Fall  1974: 
Do  you  believe  that  abortions  should  be 
prohibited  through  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

Yes 22.7 

No 70.6 

Undecided    6.7 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (8th  dlst.  R.)  Win- 
ter 1973: 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  handed  down 
a  decision  liberalizing  abortion. 

What  Is  your  opinion  regarding  the  deci- 
sion and  future  policy? 

Agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision.       59 
Favor  a  Constitutional  amendment  ban- 
ning  abortions 14 

Favor  a  Constitutional  amendment  giv- 
ing the  States  the  power  to  decide 
imder  what  circumstances  an  abor- 
tion may  be  performed 27 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

James  Abdnor  (2nd  dist.  R.)  September 
1973: 

Abortion:  Agree  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  liberalizing  abortion  laws? 


No 

Yes 

•Undecided 


55 
40 

5 


Do  you  support  changing  the  Constitution 
by  adoption  of  a  "right  to  life"  amendment 
which  prohibits  abortions? 

Adults 

Yes 27.7 

No 70.3 


Youth 
1,951 
2,907 


TEXAS 

Bill  Archer  (7th  dlst.  R.)  Spring  1974: 
Should  the  Individual  states  be  granted 
the  right  to  pass  laws  restricting  abortions? 

Yes 61 

No    39 

Richard  Crawford  White  (16th  dlst.  D.) 
June  1973: 

Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision establishing  the  legality  of  abortion 
during  the  first  six  months  If  the  woman 
and  her  physician  agree? 

Yes 64 

No 25 

No  opinion n 

VERMONT 

Richard  Mallory  (at  large  R.)  Spring  1974: 
Do  you  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  permits  women  and  their  doc- 
tors to  decide  about  abortions  within  the 
first  3  months  of  pregnancy  and  allows  the 
State  to  regulate  abortions  after  3  months  is 
a  reasonable  solution? 


WISCONSIN 

Harold  Proellch  (8th  Dlst.  R.)  : 

Agree  with  the  recent  Supreme 


Abortion 
Court  decision? 

Yes 
No  . 


- - — -       48 

38 

William  A.  Stelger  (6th  dlst.  R.)  Fall  1973: 
Abortion:  Allowing  the  Supreme  Court 

decision  to  stand 36 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  restore 

to  the  states  the  power  to  regulate 

abortion   11.5 

Amending  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 

m  all  but  extreme  circumstances 52 

No  abortion  In  any  circumstances 6 

WYOMING 

Cliff  Hansen  (Senate  R.)  Summer  1974: 
Do  you  favor  amending  the  Constitution 
so  that  abortions  would  be  prohibited? 

Yes 28 

No 62 

Uncertain 12 


R.  Lawrence  Coughlln  (13th  dlst.  R.)  Fall 
1973: 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  abortion? 

^^  — - -.-       61 

No 26 

Undecided 13 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos  (20th  dist.  D.)  Summer 
1974: 

"Home  phone  poll"  concerning  the  liber- 
alization of  abortion  laws : 

(a)  Opposed  any  further  easing  of 
abortion    laws 1,219-47 

(b)  Favored  liberalization 1,130-43 

(c)  Had  no  opinion  on  the  Issue 263-10 

H.  John.  Heinz  (18th  dlst.  R.)  Fall  1973: 

Do  you  favor  Constitutionally  outlawing 
abortion?  Fall  1973: 

Yes 

No 


— 38 

- 65 

Gus  Yatron  (6th  dist.  D.)  Fall  1974: 
Which  of  the  following  is  closest  to  your 
view  on  abortion? 

(a)  Abortion  should  be  entirely  a  deci- 
sion between  a  woman  and  her  doc- 
tor     43      Q 

(b)  Opposed  to  abortion  on  any  grounds  13. 0 

(c)  Support  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, allowing  abortion  in  earlier 
months  of  pregnancy n.o 

(d)  Abortion  should  be  allowed  In  any 
mstance  to  protect  life  or  health  of 
mother   26. 0 

(«)    Undecided 2  0 

SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

floyd  Spence  (2nd.  dlst.  R.)  December  73: 

Ing^abClS'^  ^'  ^"^'*™*'  ^''"'*'^  ^"°'^- 
Yes -. 


Favor  decision 66 

Opposed    I."       24 

Undecided    IIIIII"!       10 

VIRGINIA 

Joel  T.  Broyhill  (10th  dist.  R.)  Winter 
1974: 

Do  you  support  changing  the  Constitution 
by  adoption  of  a  "right  to  life"  amendment 
which  prohibits  abortions  except  in  rare  cir- 
cumstances? 

No 67.3 

Yes 26.2 

Undecided    6.5 

M.  Caldwell  Butler  (6th  dlst.  R.) : 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  in  1973  that  existing  state  laws  re- 
stricting the  practice  of  aljortlon  were  un- 
constitutional. The  ruling  aUows  the  states 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  medical  condi- 
tions under  which  abortions  may  be  per- 
formed during  the  last  six  months  of  preg- 
nancy. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  this  decision  and  the  Congress 
is  now  faced  with  three  alternatives: 

(a)  It  may  refuse  to  approve  any  Con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  leaving  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  decision  unchanged 33.8 

(b)  It  may  approve  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  place  all 
regulations  of  abortions  under  state 
Jurisdiction.  Previous  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  the  states  exercised 
such  Jurisdiction 23.2 

(c)  It  may  approve  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  prohibit 
abortion  except  in  rare  circumstances 
(this  Is  often  called  the  Right  to  Life 
amendment.)    jj  2 

Robert  W.  Daniel  (4th  dlst.  R.)  Summer 
1974: 

Should  Congress  pass  a  Constitutional 
amendment  to  make  abortion  against  the 
law? 

Yes 25 

No 84 

Undecided   u 

Stanford  E.  Parrls  (8th  dlst.  R.)  luring 
1974: 


Exhibit  3 

Abortion:  Shall  We  Return  to  Absolutism? 

(By  J.  Philip  Wogaman) 

the  supreme  court  decision  in  moral 

perspective 
(About  the  Author — Dr.  J.  Philip  Wogaman 
is  the  Dean  and  a  professor  of  Christian  So- 
cial Ethics  at  the  Wesley  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Washington,  D.C.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  In 
Social  Ethics  from  Boston  University  and  was 
formerly  the  Director  of  the  Pacific  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Social  Issues  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific. 

(Dr.  Wogaman  is  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  He  Is  presently 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Christian  Ethics  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  including 
Guaranteed  Annual  Income:  The  Moral  is- 
sues and  Protestant  Faith  and  Religious 
Liberty,  and  he  was  the  editor  of  the  book. 
The  Population  Crisis  and  Moral  Responsi- 
bility. Dr.  Wogaman  has  published  numerous 
articles  in  the  Christian  Century,  Nexus. 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  and  other  periodi- 
cals.) 

A  major  national  controversy  has  again 
erupted  over  the  abortion  question.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that 
present  state  abortion  laws  are  unconstitu- 
tional, sensitive  Christians  and  Jews  along 
with  other  persons  of  good  will  are  re-exam- 
Inlng  this  moral  question  In  the  light  of  their 
faith  and  conscience.  Some,  who  have  al- 
ready concluded  that  abortion  Is  a  threat  to 
the  value  of  life  in  our  society,  have  begun 
a  counterattack  against  the  effect  of  the 
high  court's  decision.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port that  decision,  but  at  the  same  time  value 
human  life  dearly,  are  under  a  special  obli- 
gation to  explain  why.  it  is  particularly 
important  to  explain  why  in  relation  to  our 
ultimate  beliefs  and  values.  First,  however 
It  is  necessary  to  review  the  Court's  decision 
and  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  views  of 
those  who  now  oppose  it. 

debate  over  the  court's  decision 
In  Roe  V.  Wade  (decided  with  a  companion 
case  on  January  22,  1973),  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  7  to  2  majority,  struck  down 
state  laws  prohibiting  abortion  prior  to  the 
viability  of  the  fetus.  It  did  permit  states  to 
enact  laws  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
women  during  the  second  three  months  of 
pregnancy   and   to  prohibit   abortion   alto- 
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gether  during  the  period  of  viability  (about 
the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy).  The 
Cot'.rt's  own  summary  of  these  decisions  was 
111  three  parts: 

"I at  For  the  stnge  prior  to  approximately 
tl:e  end  of  the  flrst  trimester,  the  abortion 
decision  and  its  effectuation  must  be  left  to 
the  medical  Judgment  of  the  pregnant 
voinans  ailending  physician. 

■(b)  For  the  stage  sub.sequeut  to  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
State,  in  promoting  it-s  interest  In  the  health 
of  the  mother,  may.  if  it  choose.s.  regulate 
the  abortion  procedure  in  ways  that  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  maternal  health. 

"(c)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
the  State,  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the 
potentiality  of  human  life.  may.  if  it  chooses, 
regulate,  and  even  proscribe,  abortion  except 
where  It  is  necessary,  in  appropriate  medical 
judgment,  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother." 

The  first  two  paragraphs  were  ba.sed  upon 
the  Court's  careful  review  of  medical  evi- 
dence. The  last  paragraph  was  based  upon 
the  Courts  judgment  that  prior  to  viability 
( that  stage  in  the  development  of  an  unlwru 
fetus  when  it  could  be  expected  to  survive 
premature  delivery)  there  is  no  basis  in  law 
for  the  judgment  that  the  fetus  Is  a  human 
person  in  the  full  legal  sense.  Writing  for  the 
Court's  majority.  Justice  Blackmun  con- 
tended that  "we  need  not  resolve  the  difficult 
question  of  when  life  begins.  When  those 
trained  in  the  respective  disciplines  of  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  and  theology  are  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  consensus,  the  judiciary,  at  this 
point  in  tlie  development  of  man's  Knowl- 
edge, Is  not  In  a  position  to  speculate  as  to 
the  answer." 

This  last  point  was  crucial.  Even  though 
the  Court's  decision  was  based  upon  a  careful 
and  scholarly  review  of  the  history  of 
thought  on  this  subject,  it  was  subjected  to 
an  almost  immediate  counterattack.  The 
counterattack  was  based  upon  the  belief  that 
human  lite  is  present  at  all  stages  of  preg- 
nancy. This  belief  was  stated  forcefully  by 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  In  a  Senate 
speech  supporting  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  counteract  the  decision.  "Tlie  facts 
of  embryology  seem  compelllngly  clear  to 
me,"  he  said  "human  life — the  existence  of 
the  person — begins  when  life  begins.  When 
that  life  commences  its  development,  it  is 
human  life — not  only  any  other  form  of  life, 
or  not  just  general  life,  but  human  life.  And 
since  it  Is  there.  It  Is  obviously  Ijeing.  It  Is 
a  human  being.  That  seem.s  to  be  the  evi- 
dence of  .science.  "  The  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  .sponsored  by  Senator 
James  Buckley  (C.-N.Y.).  Senator  Hatfield, 
and  others,  would  redefine  the  word  "per- 
son" In  the  following  way:  "With  respect  to 
the  right  to  life,  the  word  "person",  as  used 
in  this  Article  and  in  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Articles  of  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Slates,  applies  to  all 
human  beings,  including  their  unborn  off- 
upring  at  rrery  stage  of  tlieir  biological  de- 
velopment, irrespective  of  age.  health,  func- 
tion or  condition  of  dependency"  (emphasis 
supplied) . 

Quite  understandably,  thoughtful  people 
find  much  in  this  counterattack  against 
abortion  appealing.  The  definition  of  all 
nascent  life  (that  is.  all  life  between  concep- 
tion and  birth  I  as  human  simplifies  what 
may  otherwise  lie  very  difficult  questions.  The 
problem  of  definition  is  that  between  con- 
ception and  birth  nascent  life  is  in  con.stant 
development.  Unless  we  choose  one  of  those 
two  rather  definite  points  (conception  and 
birth)  as  the  time  wlien  life  becomes  human, 
we  do  have  a  difficult  time  drawing  the  line. 
Few  would  want  to  leave  nascent  life  In  Its 
last  stage  unprotected  by  law.  and  the  only 
other  clear  point  of  reference  is  at  the  very 
beginning  of  pregnancy. 


But  the  appeal  of  the  anti-abortion  posi- 
tion Is  not  just  the  value  of  its  apparent 
clarity.  Rhetoric  employed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  movement  makes  much  of  the  confron- 
tation between  the  sanctity  of  life  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  cheapening  of  life  through 
violence  on  the  other.  In  an  article  in  The 
Cliriatian  Century  (April  25.  1973),  Prof.  C. 
Eric  Lincoln,  put  this  vividly: 

"I.  for  one.  am  .sick  of  blood  and  blootl- 
lerting  in  the  streets,  on  the  battlefields, 
and  in  the  safe  aseptic  privacy  of  a  doctor's 
office.  In  our  continuing  retreat  from  respon- 
sibility, we  are  too  ready  to  wipe  out  the 
consequences  of  our  private  and  public  acts 
with  a  shrug  and  a  resort  to  blood.  But  there 
are  consequences  to  human  behavior-eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  psychological  and  sex- 
ual: and  neither  the  bayonet  nor  the  scalpel 
Is  the  ideal  means  of  setting  things  right. 
...  To  my  present  way  of  thinking,  un- 
restricted abortion — "left  up  to  the  woman 
and  her  doctor" — is  but  one  more  example 
of  the  retreat  from  responsibility  which 
seems  characteristic  of  the  times." " 

Senator  Hatfield  expressed  the  .same  point 
in  his  Senate  speech: 

"Abortion  Is  a  form  of  violence.  That  Is 
the  undeniable  reality.  It  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  It  furthers  the  dehumanization 
of  life.  It  cheapens  life.  There  is  no  single 
characteristic  of  our  society  that  troubles 
my  inner  self  more  than  the  degradation,  the 
cheapening,  the  dehumanization  of  life  that 
we  see  all  around  us  today.  That  is  what  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  terrible  Inhumanity  of 
our  policies  In  Indochina.  Human  life"  be- 
came cheap,  and  easily  expendable — espe- 
cially Asian  life,  which  somehow  seemed  less 
valuable  than  American  life.  We  justified 
policies  by  talking  about  body  counts.  And 
we  destroyed  all  sensitivity  to  the  sanctitv 
of  human  life.  That  Is  what  happened  at 
Attica.  That  is  what  happens  whenever  we 
heed  the  frightened  and  vengeful  pleas  for 
"law  and  order"  that  would  have  us  crush 
the  ihes  of  others.  The  same  holds  true  for 
capital  punishment.  The  Slate  cannot  be  so 
arrogant  as  to  take  away  that  ultimate  right 
of  every  citizen — the  right  to  life.  ...  We 
have  suffered  so  many  assaults  on  the  sacred - 
ness  of  human  life  that  our  conscience  Is 
Insensitive  and  numb." 

Such  statements  rather  clearly  seem  to 
link  the  proponents  of  abortion  to  a  gen- 
erally callous  attitude  toward  life  and  vio- 
lence. 

There  is.  moreover  the  somewhat  subtle 
question  of  how  a  pregnant  woman  views 
the  fetus  within  her  own  body.  Senator  Hat- 
field quotes  a  statement  by  Roman  Catholic 
moril  theologian  Bernard  Harlng  which 
.speaks  eloquently  of  this  relationship:  "It 
makes  an  enormous  difference  whether  she 
considers  the  fetus  only  as  'tissue'  or  enter- 
tains motherly  feelings  toward  this  living 
being.  The  humanizatlon  of  all  mankind,  the 
toi.iiitv  of  human  relationships  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  this  most  fundamental  and 
life-Rlvlng  relationship  between  the  mother 
and  the  unborn  child.  All  forms  of  arbitrary 
vaitonaltzation  to  justify  abortion  will  lead 
to  otlier  types  of  alibiing  about  interper- 
sonal relationships  and  further  explosions 
of  violence. "  Indeed,  would  widespread  prac- 
tice of  abortion  make  such  human  relation- 
.■^hips  simply  utilitarian?  Would  this  not  af- 
fect the  attitudes  of  even  those  mothers  who 
have  no  intention  of  ever  aborting  a  preg- 
nancy? 

Further  qup.stions  have  been  raised  by 
some  black  leaders,  such  as  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  who  regard  abortion  as  a  form  of 
genocide  practiced  against  blacks.  Senator 
Hatfield  argues  that  "the  dispossessed  should 
be  listened  to,  and  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves."  When  they  do  so,  he  asserts, 
''the  truth  Is  that  In  general  they  have  not 
been  the  ones  asking  for  abortion  laws  to  be 


liberalized.  .  .  .  When  we  realize  that  so- 
ciety has  been  more  ready  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  poor  to  have  abortions  than  for 
the  poor  to  have  children,  maintained  by  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,  we  recognize 
the  truth  spoken  by  those  who  view  abor- 
tion as  another  form  of  our  oppression  of  the 
poor."  Thus,  support  for  abortion  emerge."; 
in  the  minds  of  its  opponents  not  only  as 
anti-life  and  pro-violence  but  also  anti- 
black    people   and   anti-poor   people. 

Not  surprisingly,  such  arguments  place 
proponents  of  abortion  on  the  defensive" 
Does  liberalization  of  abortion  laws  really 
put  us  in  the  slippery  slope  of  violent  dis- 
regard for  human  life  and  justice?  Does  this 
tlireaien  the  foundational  values  of  our  so- 
ciety? Is  this  really  against  the  stream  of 
the  higher  valties  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  re- 
ligious traditions? 

Of  course  there  Is  much  to  what  Senator 
Hatfield  and  Prof.  Lincoln  and  others  have 
said.  Our  society  has.  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, shown  disrespect  for  human  life.  We 
have  used  violence  casually.  We  have  ne- 
glected the  poor,  and  we  have  oppressed  mi- 
nority groups.  Our  sexual  behavior  has  be- 
come looser  and  more  utilitarian  and  our 
family  ties  hare  become  weaker.  We  are.  In 
many  respects,  morally  insensitive  and  irre- 
sponsible. Whether  any  of  this  can  be  re- 
lated to  abortion,  either  as  cause  or  effect, 
is  in  my  mind  very  doubtful.  Indeed,  the 
main  sponsor  of  the  proposed  new  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  Senator  James  Buckley, 
has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  capital 
punishment,  the  Vietnam  war,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  dehtimanizatlon  of  life  cited  by 
Senator  Hatfield  in  his  speech  supporting  thi; 
same  amendment! 

Furthermore,  so  much  of  the  debate  is 
carried  on  by  male  pcliticians  or  male  theo- 
logians and  ethiclsts,  that,  as  Claire  Boothe 
Luce  once  wrote,  "The  motivations,  psychol- 
ogy and  emotions  of  women  who  face  the 
trauma  of  Induced  abortion  are  given  little 
attention.  .  .  .  The  question  here  Is  not  of 
•taking  the  side  of  women."  but  of  taking 
the  woman's  side  of  the  abortion  question 
Into  consideration."  Have  those  who  seem 
totally  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  fetus 
seriously  considered  the  impact  on  the  life 
of  a  woman  whom  they  would  have  the  law 
compel  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term,  no 
matter  what  that  might  do  to  her  own  life? 
Certainly  the  sanctity  of  life  Is  basic,  and 
the  problems  raised  by  those  who  favor  legal 
strictures  against  abortion  warrant  our  deep- 
est concern.  For  one  thlny.  t  believe,  we  can 
all  agree  that  abortion  is  r-  the  best  form 
of  birth  control.  Other  forms  of  birth  pre- 
vention are  preferable  where  a  choice  is  pas- 
sible because  respect  for  fetal  potentialities  is 
not  unrelated  to  respect  for  life.  As  a  matter 
of  personal  choice,  the  initial  presumption 
in  any  particular  instance  should  be  against 
use  of  abortion. 

But  the  legal  queHtlon  Is  another  mitter. 
Tho.se  who  favor  a  new  Constitutional 
Amendment  wish  to  demolish  outright  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision.  They  would  have 
us  return  abortion  to  the  criminal  code.  What 
would  this  mean?  Potentially.  It  would  mean 
that  women  would  be  prohibited  by  law  in 
all  the  states  from  having  abortions.  An  abor- 
tion would  again  become  a  form  of  Illegal 
behavior,  punishable  by  criminal  law. 

Indeed,  if  the  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  were  followed  strictly  In  all  the 
states.  It  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  abortion  would  be  defined  as  out-and- 
out  murder.  The  most  serious  penalties  of 
law  would  result  for  women,  their  doctors, 
ar.d  any  others  involved.  In  other  words. 
Senators  Hatfield  and  Buckley  and  others 
wish  to  force  women  not  to  have  abortlon.s 
and  to  force  physicians  not  to  perform  them. 
Is  this  really  tlie  humane,  life-affirming  way 
to  deal  with  ai>onion? 
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CONSEQtTENCES  OF  ILLEGAL  ABORTION 

We  may  begin  to  answer  this  by  asking 
ourselves  what  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  from  this  return  of  abortion  to  the 
criminal  law  codes.  Almost  certainly  there 
would  be  a  return  to  the  hazards  and  trag- 
edies of  Illegal  abortions.  The  number  of 
Illegal  abortions  performed  annually  before 
some  states  began  to  legalize  the  procedure 
cannot  be  known,  bi:t  responsible  estimates 
range  to  one  million.  It  has  been  calculated 
by  some  that  during  the  mld-1960's  Illegal 
abortions  terminated  up  to  30  per  cent  of  all 
pregnancies  In  the  United  States  and  that 
several  thousand  deaths  and  as  many  as  a 
hundred  thousand  Injuries  resulted  annually. 
Such  hazards  and  tragedies  are  to  be  ex- 
pected In  large  numbers  when  large  num- 
bers of  women  feel  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstance to  seek  the  abortions  which  phy- 
sicians feel  compelled  by  law  not  to  perform 
for  them.  The  result  Is  that  abortions  must 
be  self-lnfllcted  or  sought  from  frequently 
Incompetent  Illegal  abortionists  under  sur- 
reptitious and  often  unsanitary  conditions. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  died  or  were 
seriously  Injured.  Where  abortion  Is  no  longer 
Illegal,  the  number  of  operations  has  In- 
creased to  some  extent,  but  the  Injuries  and 
deaths  have  dropped  sharply.  Today  an  early 
abortion  is  statistically  safer  than  proceed- 
ing through  pregnancy  to  the  normal  time  of 
delivery. 

Is  there  any  prospect  that  a  new  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  and  a  new  round  of  state 
criminal  laws  would  reduce  the  number  of 
women  seeking  abortions?  There  is  on  the 
contrary  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
suffering  and  tragedy  from  illegal  abortions 
would  be  increased  from  the  already  appal- 
ling levels  experienced  before  legalization. 
Abortion  is  now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  right 
by  millions  of  women.  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
these  women  will  suddently  change  their 
minds  as  a  result  of  a  new  Constitutional 
Amendment  and  the  moral  arguments  of 
those  who  take  the  absolutist  position?  Is  it 
not  more  likely  that  there  would  be  greater 
disrespect  and  disregard  for  law,  accom- 
panied by  the  dangers  of  illegal  abortions? 
Would  this  contribute  to  the  sanctity  of  life 
In  our  society? 

We  might  also  expect  a  return  to  the  double 
standard  as  to  who  would  be  able  to  get  safe 
abortions.  Prior  to  liberalization  of  abortion 
law,  it  was  the  well-to-do  who  could  afford 
to  fly  to  England  or  Mexico  or  Japan  or  who 
could  arrange  for  legal  exceptions  In  states 
permitting  this.  We  are  told  now  that  poor 
people  and  minority  groups  are  really  not  in- 
terested in  this  kind  of  "genocide"  anyway. 
But  recent  statistics  suggest  that  this  Is 
not  viewed  as  genocide  by  black  women.  Out 
of  70.000  abortions  performed  during  a  recent 
12-month  period  in  New  York  City,  48  per 
cent  of  the  women  involved  were  black,  and 
only  39  per  cent  were  white.  This  is  in  start- 
tog  contrast  to  the  fact  that  before  the 
change  iu  the  New  York  law.  90  per  cent  of 
all  therapeutic  abortions  in  New  York  City 
were  performed  on  white  women,  according  to 
the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion. 

Black  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan  commented 
on  this  reversal  from  the  period  when  abor- 
tions were  illegal : 

"Why  the  sudden  upsurge  in  the  number 
or  black  women  getting  abortions?  For  the 
same  reason  that  far  more  poor  white  women 
are  getting  abortions:  For  the  first  time  in 
history  they  can  legally  abort  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  under  medlcaUy  safe  conditions 
at  a  price  they  can  afford.  .  .  .  That  so  many 
black  women  are  tiwning  to  abortion  is  espe- 
ciauy  remarkable  when  you  remember  that 
iney  have  been  bombarded  with  superstud 
talk  about  how  abortion  is  genocide.  These 
women  know  that,  &s  long  as  someone  else 
does  not  force  an  abortion  on  them,  it  is  not 
genocide  .  .  The  anti-abortion  fanatics  of- 
w  another  kind  of  vicious  circle  to  the 
poor.  Force  those  poor  women  to  have  babies, 
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curse  tbem  when  their  children  go  on  wel- 
fare, deny  the  children  even  a  minimum  level 
of  decency,  then  wait  for  them  to  get  preg- 
nant at  age  12  or  13  when  you  can  tell 
them,  "no  abortions,  you  must  have  babies." 
(The  Washington  Star-News,  December  16, 
1973.). 

Making  an  abortion  a  criminal  offense  again 
will  deprive  such  women  of  a  service  which 
can  be  purchased  with  safety  by  the  more 
prosperous.  Would  this  contribute  to  the 
humanizatlon  of  our  society? 

Speaking  for  her  sister  black  women.  Mar- 
garet Sloan,  co-editor  of  Ms.  Magazine,  said: 

"It's  nice  for  philosophers  and  moralists 
to  sit  around  and  debate  whether  or  not 
women  sbotild  have  abortions.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  we  have  lost  as  many  women 
from  illegal  abortions  as  we  lost  American 
men  at  the  height  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  women  that  die 
every  year  from  Ulegal  abortions  are  black 
and  brown  women.  So  while  we're  sitting  back 
debating  whether  or  not  women  should  have 
them,  women  are  dying  because  of  sexism. 
We  have  lost  a  lot  of  women  and  we  are  still 
doing  that." 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POPtTLATION 

We  cannot  separate  these  personal  deci- 
sions from  the  social  framework  in  which 
they  happen,  nor  the  U.S.  position  from  the 
world  situation.  Abortion  is  the  most  widely 
used  means  of  birth  control  In  the  world, 
because  for  many  it  is  the  only  method  avaU- 
able.  Estimates  are  that  there  are  between 
30  to  40  million  abortions  around  the  world 
each  year.  The  toll  of  suffering  is  immense, 
yet  In  present  circumstances,  would  it  have 
been  less  if  30  to  40  mUllon  more  babies  had 
been  added  to  a  world  population  each  year— 
and  in  situations  where  adequate  nurture 
was  impossible?  Many  thoughtful  people 
have  already  concluded  that  too  many  peo- 
ple, far  from  contributing  to  our  sense  of 
human  worth,  actuaUy  tend  to  diminish  it. 
Historically,  population  growth  has  been  lim- 
ited by  disease  and  fanUne,  supplemented  on 
some  occasions  by  war  and  on  very  few  oc- 
casions by  voluntary  abstinence  from  sexual 
activity.  Increased  use  of  birth  control  meas- 
ures has  had  considerable  effect,  but  ap- 
parently not  enough  to  preclude  a  return  to 
disease  and  famine  as  nature's  own  way  to 
limit  growth.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves  seri- 
ously whether  the  immense  suffering  and 
dehumanization  accompanying  famine  and 
pestilence  is  better  than  the  use  of  abortion 
as  a  fall-back  measture  of  birth  control.  Any 
pattern  of  laws  which  contributes  to  the 
world's  population  growth  rate  should  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully  by  those  who  are 
tnUy  sensitive  to  human  values. 

We  might  look  at  the  experience  of  a  rela- 
tively rich  country.  Japan,  which  has  had 
the  legal  option  of  aborUon  for  some  years. 
The  Japanese  growth  rate,  which  was  around 
2.1  per  cent  In  1949  Just  after  its  own  liberal- 
ization of  abortion  laws,  dropped  to  1.1  per 
cent  within  five  years.  If  abortion  laws  had 
remained  highly  restrictive,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Japanese  population  would  have 
grown  from  82  miUion  to  125  million  rather 
than  to  the  107  million  reported  in  mid-1973. 
Whether  Japan  could  have  handled  the  addi- 
tional 18  million  people  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Comparable  figures  can  be  cited  for  East- 
em  Europe,  where  laws  were  greatly  liberal- 
ized during  the  I950's. 

It  seems  Ukely  that  the  United  States  Is 
having  a  similar  experience.  During  the  1960's 
and  the  early  I970's,  the  U.S.  growth  rate 
was  about  1.1  per  cent  annually  (a  figure 
which,  if  held  to,  would  have  resulted  In  a 
doubling  of  the  population  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  21st  century).  The  birth  rate  has 
now  fallen  to  near  replacement  level.  This 
decrease  in  the  birthrate  reflects  greater  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
population  size,  environmental  problems, 
and  resource  and  energy  depletion.  We  have 
had  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  the  planet 


does  not  have  unlimited  room  for  more  peo- 
ple. But  the  decrease  has  also  coincided  with 
the  liberalization  of  abortion  law  ir.  this 
country,  culminating  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  early  1973.  Abortdon  Is  not  the 
preferable  method  of  birth  control  but.  as 
method  of  last  resort,  it  is  indubitably  effec- 
tive. 

Many  of  those  who  seek  to  make  abortion 
illegal  show  a  concern  for  enlarging  the 
available  supply  of  food  and  other  human 
life-support  resources  and  for  distributing 
these  necessities  with  greater  social  Justice. 
But  this  does  not  of  itseU  make  their  posi- 
tion on  abortion  a  responsible  one.  They 
must  be  responsible,  not  only  for  their  inten- 
tion to  enlarge  the  world  food  supply,  nor 
even  for  their  own  personal  actions  in  this 
direction.  They  must  also  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  their  capability  to  do  this  and  for  the 
world's  capacity  to  sustain  life  on  the  scale 
it  will  have  to  with  abortion  excluded.  This 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  improving  adoption 
regulations  to  provide  homes  for  unwanted 
children.  It  is  a  matter  of  being  reasonably 
certain  that  human  life-support  conditions 
will  be  present  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
need. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  argue  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  life  in  the  pres- 
ence of  even  the  most  miserable  circvmi- 
stances  of  poverty  and  overcrowding,  famine 
and  disease.  That  is  romantic  sentimentality; 
Impressed  largely  by  those  not  living  under 
those   conditions.   God's   life-afflrmlng   love 
must  be  mediated  through  human  channels, 
and  some  minimum  of  physical  well-being 
is  required.  It  is  one  thing  for  strong  people 
to  choose  poverty  or  to  respond  to  poverty  out 
of  their  strength  of  spirit.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  for  persons  who  have  never  known  any- 
thing other  than  want  and  squalor  to  emerge 
into  spiritual  strength.  God's  grace  does  ap- 
ply to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former. 
But.  God's  grace  does  not  operate  in  a  mate- 
rial vacuum.  God  did  not  create  us  as  dis- 
embodied spirits.  Physical  life  must  be  pres- 
ent in  adequate  form  before  human  spirit- 
uality is  possible.  Those  who  wish  to  return 
to  repressive  laws  against  abortion  need  to 
ask  themselves  In  a  serious  way  whether  this 
would  really  be  a  decision  in  favor  of  life  or 
whether  it  would  contribute  to  greater  dis- 
regard for  the  sanctity  of  life  in  the  long  run. 
The      Illegal      abortion      route     likewise 
cheapens  life.  Do  we  really  want  to  return  to 
the  coat-hanger  abortions?  To  the  clandes- 
tine abortions  performed  by  exploitative  in- 
competents and  unethical  physicians  under 
unsanitary  conditions  and  at  higher  costs? 
Obviously.  Senator  Hatfield  and  others  like 
him  do  not  want  to  return  to  that — they 
want  to  do  away  was  abortion  altogether.  But 
do  they  really  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  today  what  was  never  possible  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision? 

We  might  expect  an  agonizing  reply  to 
these  questions:  Granted,  millions  of  women 
and  families  might  suffer;  granted,  there  is 
a  serious  population  problem  and  we  must 
try  to  do  something  about  it;  granted,  illegal 
abortions  would  resume  by  the  hundreds  of 
thoi«ands— it  is  still  the  case  that  every 
abortion  is  simple  murder.  Murder  is  bettei 
defined  as  murder  and  made  illegal  despite 
whatever  benefits  in  the  way  of  health  and 
safety  to  women  can  be  expected  when  it  is 
conducted  in  a  legal,  clinical  setting.  This 
argument  would  finally  boll  down  to  the 
simple  assertion:  "You  wouldn't  solve  the 
population  problem  or  go  about  your  own  in- 
dividual family  planning  by  killing  babies, 
and  abortion  means  the  same  thing."  In  this 
way.  all  discussions  of  the  morality  of  abor- 
tion sooner  or  later  come  back  to  the  central 
question:  When,  reaUy.  does  human  life 
begin? 

BIOLOGICAL  LIFE 

Senator  Hatfield  treats  this  as  a  very  simple 
biological  matter  at  first  ("Humui  iife^ 
the  existence  of  the  person — begins  when  life 
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begins."),  but  then  he  discovers  that  this 
has  to  be  defined  more  carefully.  For  he  fol- 
lows this  with  the  remark  that  "It  may  be 
sensible  to  point  to  Implantation,  and  the 
time  after  potential  segmentation,  as  the 
more  precise  moment  when  truly  individual 
and  personal  life  Is  present."  Implantation, 
of  course,  occurs  a  ffw  days  after  conception. 
The  relative  advantage  to  defining  new  hu- 
man personhood  in  relation  to  implantation, 
unstated  by  the  Senator,  is  that  several  birth 
control  devices  (such  as  the  lUD)  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  implantation  of  the  con- 
cept us  on  the  uterine  wall,  not  to  prevent 
conception.  If  conception,  as  such,  wM'e 
regarded  as  the  moment  of  emerging  human 
personhood,  all  such  birth  control  devices 
would  have  to  be  treated  as  the  equivalent 
of  abortions. 

The  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment 
Itself  presumably  falls  Into  this  trap,  since  it 
defines  as  "persons"  as  "unborn  offspring  at 
every  stage  of  their  biological  development." 
(Indeed,  for  that  matter,  do  not  even  the 
sperm  and  the  ovum  represent  a  stage  in 
the  biological  development  of  human  life?) 
Senator  Hatfield's  position  is  thus  not  as 
logical  as  that  of  most  official  Roman  Cath- 
olic pronoimcements,  which  treat  life  even 
before  conception  as  subject  to  protection — 
at  least  Insofar  as  artificial  contraception  is 
to  be  avoided. 

The  problem  here  Is  that  those  who  take 
the  more  simplistic  view  of  abortion  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  human  value  biologically  when 
they  should  rather  seek  to  understand  it 
relatlonaUy  and  spiritually.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  crucial  biological  element 
In  all  statements  concerning  the  sanctity  of 
life  (nor  that  there  are  not  important  bio- 
logical pre-conditions  to  human  spiritual 
existence) .  But  it  is  to  say  that  the  biological 
element  alone  is  not  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  that  sanctity. 

Senator  Hatfield  finally  admits  to  uncer- 
tainty: "I  recognized,"  he  writes,  "that  every- 
one may  not  agree  about  the  certainty  of 
•where  personbood  begins.  But  I  suggest 
that  if  we  are  to  err,  then  let  us  err  on  the 
side  of  being  too  liberal  about  the  definition 
of  hxmian  life."  If  we  do  so,  he  continues, 
"then  there  must  be  convincing  certainty 
that  a  human  being  does  not  exist  when  that 
life  Is  eliminated.  The  burden  of  proof  Ues 
with  those  who  would  advocate  abortion  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  they  are  not 
taking  human  life." 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN   PERSONS  AND   COD 

TO  Christians  and  Jews  who  take  God's 
reality  seriously,  the  definition  of  human  per- 
sonhood centers  on  the  relationship  between 
persons  and  God.  The  value  of  human  life 
Ilea  In  that  relationship — not  In  the  simple 
facts  of  biological  existence.  How  are  we  to 
understand,  then,  the  relationship  which 
each  fetus  has  to  God?  In  what  sense  does  it 
already  participate  In  God's  purposes  and  in 
Qod'8  covenant  of  love?  Does  nascent  life 
have  the  same  value  to  God  as  does  life  after 
birth? 

To  get  at  that  question  indirectly,  we  may 
well  refer  to  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
thought  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  the  cele- 
brated German  theologian  who  strongly  op- 
posed abortion.  Bonhoeffer  expressed  hlm- 
seU  forcefully:  "Destruction  of  the  embyro 
In  the  mother's  womb  Is  a  violation  of  the 
right  to  live  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
this  nascent  life."  {Ethics,  page  175.)  While 
the  word  "this"  is  an  Improper  addition  in 
translation  from  the  original  German  text. 
It  remains  clear  that  Bonhoeffer  believed 
that  any  particular  embryo  exists  because 
God  has  specifically  given  it  the  gift  of  life. 
In  any  and  all  pregnancies,  he  continues, 
"the  simple  fact  is  that  God  certainly  intend- 
ed to  create  a  human  being. , . ."  (Page  176) 
Accordingly,  in  his  view,  abortion  "is  noth- 
ing but  murder." 
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Any  Christian  or  Jew  could  rather  quick- 
ly agree  that  in  general  life  In  the  womb 
exists  because  of  God's  creative  empower- 
ment. A  life  Is  God's  gift  in  the  sense  that 
all  life  Is  ultimately  given  and  empowered  by 
God.  But  Bonhoeffer  has  argued  that  what 
is  in  general  God-empowered  is  also  specifi- 
cally Intended  by  God,  and  from  the  very 
moment  of  conception.  In  other  words,  God 
not  only  gives  parents  the  power  to  have 
babies,  but  God  also  is  specifically  responsible 
for  each  Instance  In  which  they  do  so. 

What  did  Bonhoeffer  mean  by  this?  Cer- 
tainly he  did  not  mean  that  all  human  acts 
are  specifically  willed  by  God  (which  would 
make  God  directly  responsible  for  all  hu- 
man sin!).  Nor  did  he  mean  that,  whUe 
human  beings  retain  the  power  to  have  or 
not  have  sexual  intercourse,  it  is  God's  desire 
that  children  result  from  all  sexual  unions. 
Did  he  believe,  then,  that  God  Intends  that 
all  possible  pregnancies  should  occur?  No, 
because  he  goes  on  to  support  planned  par- 
enthood in  these  words,  "it  would  not  be 
right  for  blind  impulse  simply  to  run  its 
course  as  it  pleases  and  then  go  on  to  claim 
to  be  particularly  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
God;  responsible  reason  must  have  a  share 
In  the  decision."  (Page  177) 

Thus  the  apparent  contradiction:  Bon- 
hoeffer regarded  every  conception  as  being 
intended  by  God,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
called  for  responsibe  birth  control.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  God  also  intends  those  concep- 
tions which  result  from  our  failure  to  be 
responsible  in  our  birth  planning  (when 
"blind  Impulse"  runs  Its  course)?  Bon- 
hoeffer Is  an  Interesting  thinker  for  us  to 
study  because  what  he  has  clearly  asserted 
is  often  less  clearly  implied  by  present-day 
absolutists  on  the  abortion  question.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  latter  also  believe  in 
birth  control  while  also  continuing  to  re- 
gard each  conception  as  possessed  of  the 
full  value  of  life. 

But  these  two  positions  may  be  difficult 
to  reconcile.  If  the  number  of  children  one 
has  is  a  matter  for  sober  decision  before 
God,  then  clearly  It  is  a  frustration  of  God's 
intention  if  one  Irresponsibly  has  either  too 
few  or  too  many.  This  is  implied  In  all  that 
churches  and  their  theologians  have  been 
saying  about  the  responsibility  of  each  cou- 
ple to  engage  in  family  planning.  It  plain- 
ly means  that  many  actual  conceptions  are 
a  frustration  of  God's  will.  Concerning  such 
conceptions,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  God 
probably  never  intended  for  them  to  occur 
at  all,  even  though  it  is  still  God's  creative 
general  empowerment  that  made  them  pos- 
sible. To  put  this  bluntly,  from  God's  loving 
viewpoint,  it  were  better  that  the  conceptus 
had  never  come  Into  existence  in  the  womb. 
It  can  still  be  argued  by  opponents  of 
abortion  that  even  though  God  may  not 
have  intended  a  particular  pregnancy,  once 
it  has  occurred  God  then  accepts  the  new 
conceptus  as  a  child  to  love.  Indeed,  we 
must  Insist  upon  the  universality  of  God's 
loving  covenant  with  all  his  children — 
whether  or  not  they  are  aware  of  his  love  in 
any  immediate  conscious  sense.  If  nature  is 
permitted  to  pursue  its  course,  then  clearly  a 
chUd,  loved  by  God,  will  result  from  most 
pregnancies  whether  or  not  one  believes  the 
initial  conception  to  have  been  a  reflection 
of  God's  loving  purposes. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  this  is 
equally  true  of  a  conceptus  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  pregnancy.  Here  we  must  refer 
again  to  Senator  Hatfield's  point  that  "if 
we  are  to  err,  then  let  us  err  on  the  side 
of  being  too  liberal  about  the  definition  of 
human  life."  This  way  of  handling  the  ac- 
knowledged uncertainty  Is  easier  only  because 
it  avoids  the  poesiblllty  that  a  given  preg- 
nancy may  itself  be  a  frustration  of  Ood's 
Intention.  How  then  are  we  to  resolve  the 
question  of  when  the  fetus  acquires  that  re- 
lationship to  God  which  is  the  basis  for  all 
ultimate  human  valuation? 


I  do  not  believe  that  point  is  established 
by  conception  Itself,  nor  by  Implantation  nor 
even  by  the  physical  appearance  of  the  fetus. 
Rather,  It  la  established  by  when  the  fet^ 
begins  to  experiertce  reality  for  himself  or 
herself.  A  new  being  must  be  an  "I"  in  some 
sense  before  God  can  know  it  as  an  actual 
(not  simply  a  potential)  "thou." 

Persona  are  human  beings  who  are  capa- 
ble of  experiencing  reality.  When,  in  the  de- 
velopmental process,  does  this  begin  to  hap- 
pen? It  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  but  I  em 
confident  that  In  some  rudimentary  sense 
this  capacity  to  experience  reality  is  in  being 
during  the  last  few  months  before  birth  I 
am  equally  confident  that  this  is  not  in  be- 
ing during  the  earliest  months  of  preg- 
nancy—which is  the  period  with  which  ab<»- 
tlon  Is  really  concerned.  I  do  not  know  ana 
responsible  life  scientist  or  theologian  who 
is  prepared  to  argue  that  a  human  being 
exists  with  the  ability  to  experience  reality 
from  the  very  beginning  of  pregnancy. 

Even  this  might  not  matter  greatly,  since 
a  certain  high  value  must  be  placed  upon 
even  the  physiological  basis  of  potential  hu- 
man personhood.  But  it  does  matter  greatly 
because  this  value  must  also  be  seen  in  the 
wider  perspective.  A  theological  over-valuing 
of  early  embryonic  life  has  tempted  too 
many  people  to  overlook  the  weighty  groimds 
for  believing  that  in  many  cases  (and  not 
Just  those  involving  the  health  of  the  mother 
or  deformity  of  the  fetus)  abortion  may  be 
faithful  obedience  to  the  God  of  life  and  love. 

A    RESPONSIBLE    CHOICE 

The  problem  can  be  approached  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle  by  exploring  the  morality  of 
sexual  relationships  as  they  relate  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  pregnancy.  It  is  often  asserted  in 
the  case  of  unmarried  women  seeking  abor- 
tions that  "they  want  to  have  their  cake  and 
eat  it  too."  The  Implication  behind  this  kind 
of  remark  is  that  sexual  relationships  are  a 
pleasure  with  the  possibility  of  a  resulting 
responslbUity  and  that  the  unwllUngness  to 
anticipate  or  accept  the  responsibility  of  par- 
enthood clouds  the  morality  of  the  relation- 
chips  themselves. 

The  point  is  applicable  in  the  case  of 
married  couples  as  well.  The  acceptance  of 
potential  parenthood  Is  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  the  morality  of  sexual  intercourse  even  in 
cases  where  birth  control  measures  are  used. 
Some  theologians  have  expressed  this 
thought  beautifully  in  their  writing  on  hu- 
man sexuality.  Sexual  relationship  expresses 
at  its  deepest  levels  God's  Intention  for 
human  love,  and  this  love  ca-Miot  be  genuine 
unless  it  includes  love  for  a  potential  life 
resulting  from  the  union.  I  strongly  agree 
with  the  central  point.  Sexual  relationship 
is  dehumanized  apart  from  faithful  love  in- 
volving one's  partner,  God,  and  the  children 
of  the  union.  It  does  not  help  the  case  for 
abortion  that  some  of  the  proponents  of  lib- 
eral laws  have  also  seemed  to  regard  sexuality 
casually. 

Nevertheless,  the  love  standard  of  truly 
human  sexuality  cannot  be  applied  solely  to 
the  unintended  fetus.  It  must  also  apply  to 
the  whole  series  of  relationships  in  which  the 
marriage  is  involved.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  position  of  a  poor  family  in  Mexico  or 
India  or  an  urban  ghetto  with  three  chUdren 
already,  for  whom  a  fourth  child  would  make 
the  difference  between  tolerable  and  Intoler- 
able conditions  of  life  for  all.  Consider  the 
case  of  a  middle-aged  woman  who  has  already 
raised  a  family  and  Is  now  devoting  herself 
to  creative  new  pursuits  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  trying  to  raise  still  another 
child.  Consider  a  suburban  couple  with  two 
children  who  would  rather  adopt  a  third. 
In  such  cases,  la  not  love  for  existing  chil- 
dren and  for  others  In  the  family  and  com- 
munity also  a  basic  test  of  the  moral  Integrity 
of  the  sexual  union? 

Abortion  may  not  be  dismissed  simply  as  a 
result  of  human  selfishness  and  pleasure- 
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seeking.  Even  in  cases  where  an  unmarried 
couple  engages  in  sexual  intercourse  on  the 
basis  of  entirely  selfish  mutual  exploitation, 
jt  Is  not  all  self-evident  that  a  decision  to 
bear  the  child  would  be  the  more  loving  thing 
for  the  mother  to  do.  In  such  a  case,  requir- 
ing the  mother  to  bear  the  child  would  not 
improve  upon  the  morality  of  her  prior 
sexual  experience. 

AFFKMING    THE    SANCTITY    OP    LIFE 

It  seems  to  me  that,  far  from  reflecting  a 
sensitivity  to  life,  the  absolutizing  of  the 
rights  of  the  fetus  In  the  early  stages  of 
pregnancy  can  lead  to  greater  callousness 
concerning  life  and  God's  full  and  loving 
Intentions  for  It.  Clearly,  the  increase  in 
violence  in  our  society  during  the  1960°s  was 
not  caused  by  liberalized  attitudes  or  prac- 
tices concerning  abortion.  The  change  of  laws 
on  abortion  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
appear  too  late  to  be  blamed  for  urban  riots 
and  My  Lai  and  Auschwitz.  No  after-the-fact 
posturing  can  hope  to  attribute  increased 
violence  in  our  society  to  the  legalization  of 
abortion.  Nor  can  we  argue  that  the  liberal- 
ization of  abortion  laws  Is  an  effect  of  In- 
creased violence.  One's  Judgment  on  this 
inevitably  depends  upon  whether  one  regards 
abortion  as  disrespect  for  life  In  the  first 
place. 

I  suppo.se  anybody  could  locate  many  peo- 
ple who  combine  advocacy  of  liberalized 
abortion  with  disrespect  for  the  sanctity  of 
life  in  general.  (Interestingly,  however, 
Adolph  Hitler,  while  sponsoring  outright 
genocide  for  Jews,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
abortion  for  other  Germans!)  But  would  It 
not  be  equally  easy  to  find  people  with  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  war  and  other  forms  of 
social  violence? 

The  abortion  debate  is  not  really  between 
one  group  of  people  who  are  conunitted  to 
the  sanctity  of  life  and  another  group  who 
have  regrettably  become  callous  and  selfish. 
I  would  not  take  pen  In  hand  for  one  mo- 
ment to  write  an  argument  for  what  I  oem- 
sldered  disregard  for  life,  and  I  know  that 
this  is  also  true  of  those,  such  as  Senator 
Hatfield,  who  now  believe  abortion  to  be  im- 
moral. Doubtless  many  of  those  who  favor 
the  present  liberalized  approach  do  take 
human  life  cheaply.  Doubtless  also  many  of 
those  who  wish  to  make  abortion  a  punish- 
able crime  are  insensitive  to  the  life  and 
freedom  of  women,  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  family  and  to  the  dehumanizing  reali- 
ties and  possibilities  of  rapid  population 
growth. 

But  there  are  also  serious  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument.  It  needs  to  be  re- 
membered that  among  those  supporting  the 
liberalized  abortion  laws  there  are  pacifists 
and  people  who  vigorously  struggled  to  end 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  people  who  have 
long  struggled  for  racial  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. Others  combine  their  advocacy  of  per- 
mitting women  and  their  doctors  to  make 
this  decision  with  dedicated  efforts  to  hu- 
manize our  penal  Institutions  and  to  abolish 
capital  punishment.  Such  points  should  not 
nave  to  be  made,  but  apparently  the  debate 
over  abortion  needs  to  be  elevated  just  a 
little.  Wlienever  it  Is  Implied  that  abortion 
is  propo.sed  out  of  a  cheapened  attitude 
toward  life,  it  must  be  replied  that  this 
s.mply  is  not  so.  Those  of  us  who  concur  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  regard  it  as  a 
landmark  of  humane  spirit  and  practical 
Wisdom. 


WILLIAM  T.  COLEMAN.  JR. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other article  on  our  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  WllUam  T.  Coleman,  Jr., 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquu-er  deserves  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  IIecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  "Fine  Philadelphian"  Joins  the  Cabinet 
(By  Creed  C.  Black) 

Washington. — Shortly  after  noon  Friday, 
a  veteran  of  four  years  on  the  White  House 
staff  stood  amid  a  bustling  reception  in  the 
State  Dining  Boom  and  spoke  in  some  won- 
derment of  a  ceremony  that  had  concluded  a 
few  minutes  earlier  In  the  historic  East 
Room. 

"You  could  feel  a  lot  of  warmth  In  that 
room,"  he  said.  "I've  been  to  a  lot  of  these 
over  the  years.  This  was  a  good  one." 

And  so  It  was. 

It  was  the  swearing-in  of  Philadelphia's 
William  T.  Coleman  Jr.  as  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

There  were  so  many  Phlladelphians  present 
that  the  Metrollner  which  brought  most  of 
them  down  Friday  morning  was  Informally 
dubbed  "The  Coleman  Special." 

But  official  Washington  was  also  repre- 
sented In  the  standing-room-only  crowd  with 
Its  heavy  artillery,  starting  with  President 
Ford  himself  and  ranging  through  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  White  House  staff. 

All  were  friends  of  Bill  Coleman,  and  there 
was  a  festive,  old-home  week  atmosphere 
about  the  White  House  as  they  assembled 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  military  orchestra 
playing  in  the  lobby. 

The  occasion  turned  solemn,  as  all  such  do, 
when  an  announcer  intoned,  "Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Secretary-designate  and  Mrs.  Coleman." 

But  It  lightened  quickly  again  when  Presi- 
dent Ford  referred  to  his  appointee  as  the 
new  secretary  of  commerce.  "I'm  not  switch- 
ing Jobs  on  yew,"  the  President  explained  tn 
a  quick  recovery.  "I'm  thinking  of  one  we 
have  to  fill." 

BiU  Coleman  responded  to  that  with  a  ref- 
erence to  his  old  friend  Elliot  Richardson. 
They'd  always  had  a  friendly  competition,  he 
said  and  now  It  looked  as  if  he  had  beat  Ilr. 
Richardson's  record  for  changing  jobs  In  the 
executive  branch. 

It's  too  bad  that  Elliot  Richardson  was  in 
London  taking  up  his  new  post  as  American 
ambassador,  for  he  played  a  key  role  in  help- 
ing Mr.  Ford  succeed  where  previous  Presi- 
dents have  failed:  persuading  the  gifted 
William  T.  Coleman  Jr.  to  join  the  Cabinet. 

It's  too  bad  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  not 
among  those  present,  for  he  might  have  had 
some  second  thoughts  about  his  recent 
grumplng  about  Mr.  Ford's  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

It  Is  true,  as  a  White  House  press  release 
duly  noted,  that  Mr.  Coleman  Is  the  second 
black  Cabinet  officer  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  And  he's  the  first  In  a  Republican 
administration. 

Significantly,  however,  that  fact  was  not 
even  mentioned  as  the  President  welcomed 
Mr.  Coleman  Into  "one  of  the  toughest  Cabi- 
net posts  in  government." 

And  most  of  those  present,  I  ventiu-e, 
would  agree  with  an  observation  during  the 
reception  by  Isadore  Scott  of  Philadelphia: 
"The  President  picked  the  best  man.  He  just 
happened  to  be  black." 

"The  thing  about  Bill  Coleman."  Scotty 
continued,  "is  that  he's  just  a  great,  great 
guy." 

The  cross-section  of  people  crowding 
around  to  congratulate  Bill  Coleman  and 
his  family  testified  eloquently  to  that.  They 
Included  his  law  partners,  his  associates 
from  SEPTA,  judges  and  lawyei:s,  bank  chair- 
men, labor  leaders,  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, university  and  utility  presidents, 
NAACP  officials,  his  "Episcopalian  friends, " 


as  he  called  them  In  his  remarks,  and  his  Mt 
Airy  neighbors. 

"If  we  could  just  get  all  these  folks  in  one 
room  at  home,"  one  Philadelphian  com- 
mented, "we'd  really  be  going  places." 

Bill  Coleman  himself  has  already  gone 
places. 

"Are  you  p.-oud  of  him?"  his  mother  was 
asked  as  she  sat  quietly  taking  in  all  the 
excitement  in  the  State  Dining  Room.  "Am 
I  proud  of  him?  '  she  replied.  "I'm  the  proud- 
est mother  in  the  United  States  today!" 

His  appointment  means  that  Philadelphia 
now  has  its  first  Cabinet  officer  since  Thomas 
Gates  served  as  secretary  of  defense  in  the 
Eisenhower  Administration. 

"We're  glad  to  have  this  fine  Philadelphian 
come  down  to  take  on  this  Job,"  the  Presi- 
dent commented  as  he  mixed  with  the  new 
secretary's  many  friends  during  the  recep- 
tion. 

"Well,  treat  him  kindly,"  someone  re- 
quested. 

"We'll  keep  him  busy,"  Mr.  Ford  re- 
sponded. 

No  doubt  they  will.  And  for  that,  the  peo- 
ple who  know  Bill  Coleman  are  sure,  the 
country  will  be  better  off. 


THE  DEREGULATION  OF  NATURAL 
GAS  PRICING 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  just  pub- 
lished a  report  asking  for  the  deregtila- 
tion  of  natural  gas  pricing  in  order  to 
avoid  a  possible  shortage  threatened  by 
the  companies.  I  have  an  article  called 
"The  Gas  Game"  showing  the  discrep- 
ancy between  established  rates  of  pro- 
duction for  gas  wells  and  the  rates  at 
which  the  companies  actually  produce 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  from  the  March  1975  issue  of  the 
Elements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gas   Game 

Amid  continuing  doubts  about  the  validity 
of  the  natural  gas  shortage,  an  official  of  a 
major  East  Coast  supplier  told  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  that  his  company 
assumes  producers  are  supplying  gas  at  ca- 
pacity levels,  despite  deliveries  from  one  field 
at  only  58  percent  of  the  official  maximum 
production  rate  listed  by  the  US  Geological 
Survey. 

Robert  H.  Green,  chief  gas  supply  engineer 
of  the  TranscontUiental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Cor- 
poration (Transco) ,  told  the  FPC  February  4 
that  the  company  received  250,000  Mcf  per 
day  from  one  Gulf  of  Mexico  field  last  De- 
cember. This  Is  180,000  Mcf  less  than  the 
430,000  maximum  production  rate  (MPR) 
listed  for  the  field  by  the  USOS  last  October. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  gas  producers  supply  the  figures  used 
by  USGS  for  both  MPR  and  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  (MER)"  estimates.  The  extent  to 


'From  OCS  order  11,  USGS,  Gulf  of 
Mexico : 

"Definition  of  Terms 

"(C)  Maximum  efficient  rate  (MER) :  The 
maximum  sustainable  dally  oil  or  gas  with- 
drawal rate  from  a  reservoir  which  will  per- 
mit economic  development  and  depletion  of 
that  reservoir  without  detriment  to  ultimate 
recovery. 

"(D)  Maximum  production  rate  (MKl) : 
The  approved  maximum  dally  rate  at  which 
oil  may  be  produced  from  a  specified  oU  weU 
completion  or  the  maximum  approved  dally 
rate  at  which  gas  may  be  produced  from  a 
specified  gas  well  completion." 
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which  the  Survey  reviews  these  figures.  If  at 
all.  Is  unclear.  Producers  therefore  appear 
to  be  supplying  Transoo  with  natural  gas  at 
levels  below  their  own  maximum  production 
estimates. 

In  repoonse  to  questions  from  FPC  coun- 
sel William  Braim,  Green  said  he  knew  of  no 
systematic  examination  by  Transco  of  these 
discrepancies  to  see  If  they  co\ild  be  ex- 
plained through  shutlns  and  other  unantici- 
pated declines  occurring  after  the  figures 
were  filed  with  USOS. 

"That  (a  study  of  discrepancies)  has  not 
been  attempted,  yet  you  can  claim  you  are 
getting  the  maximum  amount  of  gas  from 
your  producers?"  Braun  asked.  'Do  you  still 
make  that  claim,  having  not  made  such  a 
study?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Green  raid.  "Based  on  our  re- 
quest to  the  producers  I  would  have  to  as- 
sume if  they  are  capable  of  producing  more, 
it  is  in  their  Interest  economically  and 
otherwise  to  produce  It." 

"On  that  basis  you  are  representing  that 
you  are  receiving  the  maximum  production 
from  all  your  producers?" 

"Yes.  sir,"  Green  said. 

Green  testified  that  the  producer  files  an 
MEB  -vith  the  USGS  and  "(It)  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  USGS.  So  we  assume  since 
the  USGS  has  the  authority  to  approve  these 
and  to  look  at  the  information  that  goes  into 
the  determination,  we  assume  they  are 
correct." 

When  FPC  counsel  Braun  asked  If  Transco 
makes  Its  own  independent  estimate  of  the 
proper  MER  for  each  of  its  producers.  Green 
said  no,  because  "It  would  be  meaningless  to 
us  If  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  impose  this 
on  the  producer  or  the  USGS,  or  anyone  else. 
It  is  superfluous  for  us  to  make  an  effort 
along  this  line  when  we  have  no  control  over 
It.  The  MER  Is  controlled  by  agencies,  either 
state  or  federal.  It  Is  not  determined,  it  Is 
approved  by  those  agencies." 

Under  current  contract  arrangements, 
Transco  has  rights  to  reserves  dedicated  to 
the  company  but  has  no  control  over  the 
manner  In  which  a  reservoir  Is  produced. 

"Since  we  have  no  right  ...  to  tell  them 
[producers]  how  they  are  going  to  produce 
their  reservoirs  we  do  not  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  tell  them  'you  have  to  do  this  or 
that.'  We  tell  them  of  our  need  for  gas,  we 
tell  them,  'we  take  all  you  can  produce,' " 
Green  testified. 


INVOLVEMENT  IN   SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  in  1966 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Colorado 
State  Legislature  calling  for  an  end  to 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  broken 
record,  and  at  the  risk  of  implying  that 
we  as  a  Nation  have  not  learned  any- 
thing in  the  intervening  decade,  I  would 
like  to  urge  once  again  that  we — once 
and  for  all — end  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I,  for  one,  have  learned 
a  great  deal  in  the  past  decade.  I  have 
learned  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  simply  can- 
not afford  to  continue  that  involvement 
any  longer  and  that  it  should  have  been 
stopped  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  learned  that  lesson.  We 
are  being  asked  to  continue  our  involve- 
ment, to  add  another  $300  million  prop 
to  the  corrupt  Thieu  regime,  to  further 
fund  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  and  to  pledge 
continuing  additional  assistance  for  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  protest.  Quite  frankly 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  throwing  dollars 
down  the  drain  in  South  Vietnam,  in 
Cambodia,  in  Indochina,  in  Southeast 


Asia — whatever  or  wherever  you  want  to 
call  it.  We  must  stop  this  nonsense  now 
before  we  are  taken  for  another  multi- 
mllllon  or  multibillion  dollar  ride. 

The  administration's  request  includes 
$222  million  more  in  American  military 
aid  to  Cambodia  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
$300  million  in  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  request  will  not  stop  there  and  that 
additional  aid  requests  are  in  the  offing. 
We  are  told  that  the  Phnom  Penh  gov- 
ernment cannot  survive  more  than  a 
"month  or  two"  without  fresh  supplies. 
We  are  told  that  our  "commitment"  to 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  obligates 
us  to  make  these  fimds  available.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  resurrected  the 
domino  theory  and  tells  us  that  the  re- 
sult of  denying  this  aid  would  be  "the 
most  serious  consequences"  for  Ameri- 
can credibility  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

We  are  not  reneging  on  our  commit- 
ment if  we  deny  this  aid  request.  Far 
from  it.  In  fiscal  years  1953  through  1975 
we  have  given  the  South  Vietnamese 
Goverrunent  $14,518  billion— that  is 
right,  billion — in  military  assistance 
alone.  The  only  question  now  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  be  coerced  and  bludg- 
eoned by  the  administration's  threats 
that  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will  collapse 
if  we  do  not  accede  to  this  request. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  find  it  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  estimates  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  have  given  North  Vietnam  $3.65 
billion  in  military  assistance  since  1966. 
By  way  of  contrast  we  have  provided 
$13.5  billion  or  3 '/a  times  as  much. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Thieu  regime  were 
a  model  of  democracy,  integrity,  and  de- 
cency the  situation  facing  us  in  the  Con- 
gress would  be  vastly  different.  Instead 
of  a  model  of  democracy  we  are  faced 
with  a  corrupt  regime;  a  regime  which 
has  refused  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  1973  peace  agreement;  a  regime 
which  cannot  even  keep  track  of  the  aid 
and  miUtary  equipment  we  have  already 
provided. 

The  government  we  are  "committed" 
to  has  recently  closed  18  newspapers  in 
Saigon  in  an  attempt  to  squelch  all  po- 
litical dissent.  According  to  statistics 
made  available  by  Amnesty  International 
upward  of  100,000  political  prisoners  are 
still  incarcerated  in  South  Vietnamese 
jails  without  any  sign  that  there  has  been 
or  will  be  a  major  release  of  these  prison- 
ers. Reports  of  alleged  additional  arrests 
still  filter  through.  President  Thieu  re- 
fuses to  insure  the  democratic  liberties  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  He  refuses  to  im- 
plement the  1973  Peace  accord  and  allow 
the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam  political 
freedom.  He  refuses  to  set  up  a  Tripar- 
tite Commission  called  for  in  the  peace 
agreement  to  oversee  the  elections  for  a 
new  government. 

He  is  possessed  by  the  fear  of  losing  his 
political  power.  As  it  has  been  for  years 
that  power  is  derived  out  of  fear  and  cor- 
ruption. And  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  con- 
tinue to  support  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  the  abuses  of  political  power  we 
have  all  observed  in  both  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  My  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  these  abuses  and  have  joined 


in  deploring  the  situation  for  years.  An- 
other  recitation  of  all-too-f  amillar  events 
will  serve  little  good. 

Most  of  us  were  numbed  years  ago  by 
events  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  sense  of 
outrage  has  been  replaced  by  a  sense  of 
numbness  and  exasperation.  When  will 
it  end? 

My  answer  is  that  we  must  end  it 
now.  We  have  met  oui-  commitment.  We 
have  lived  up  to  our  promises  to  do  what 
we  can  for  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Now  it  must  be  up  to  them.  I,  for  one, 
am  simply  unwilling  to  continue  to  grant 
military  aid  today,  tomorrow,  or  next 
year. 

SEVERING  THE  OIL  DEPLETION  AL- 
LOWANCE FROM  THE  TAX  RELIEF 
BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  tax 
relief  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House 
includes  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  There  appears  to 
be  growing  support  in  the  Senate  for 
this  package  arrangement. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  severing  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  from  the  tax  bill 
so  the  two  matters  can  be  considered 
separately. 

Recession  is  the  most  significant  issue 
facing  the  Nation  today.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  need  for  a  rebate 
of  personal  income  taxes  for  1974  and 
some  tax  reductions  for  both  individuals 
and  businesses  to  stop  the  economy's 
slide  and  to  bring  about  an  upturn  this 
year.  To  achieve  this  requires  immediate 
action  to  produce  a  prompt  effect. 

The  tax  rebate  is  a  sure,  quick  way 
to  increase  individual  purchasing  power. 
Moreover,  the  tax  rebate  and  reductions 
would  restore  some  of  the  income  lost 
through  persistent  inflation  and  provide 
an  economic  stimulus  to  combat  rising 
unemployment. 

It  is  important  to  focus  on  the  tax 
bill  as  a  matter  of  first  priority.  Ad- 
dressed by  itself,  I  believe  the  Congress 
can  enact  tax  relief  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  But  the  package  arrangement  is 
likely  to  create  Senate  delay  and  greatly 
reduce  the  prospects  of  a  tax  bill  before 
mid-April  or  later. 

Senator  Long,  chau'man  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  has  already  pub- 
lically  announced  that  his  committee  will 
begin  hearings  on  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance immediately  after  the  Easter  recess. 
The  oil  depletion  bill,  as  now  written, 
would  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1975. 
This  is  yet  another  reason  for  severing 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  from  the  tax 
relief  bill:  it  is  retroactive  and  it  would 
provide  time  for  adequate  consideration 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  while  we 
afford  the  taxpayers,  especially  those 
in  the  low-income  brackets,  badly  needed 
and  timely  relief. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  rap- 
idly deteriorating  situation  in  Cambodia, 
with  the  shelling  and  bombing  of  help- 
less civilians,  is  an  immense  tragedy  that 
millions  more  in  American  military  aid 
can  do  little  to  avert,  but  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  prolong.  Senator  Cranston  has 
long   been    an   informed   commentator 
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and  observer  on  international  affairs, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  in- 
cisive article  on  Cambodia  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Akms  for  Cambodia:  The  Debate  Quickens — 
Involvement  Is  Futile,  Immoral 
(By  Alan  Cranston) 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  ex- 
pressed the  revulsion  most  of  us  in  Congress 
feel   about    the    perpetual    bloodletting    in 
Southeast  Asia  when  he  said  he  is  "sick  and 
tired  of  pictures  of  Indochinese  men,  women, 
and  children  being  slaughtered  by  American 
guns  with  American  ammunition." 

"The  more  aid  we  give,"  Senator  Mansfield 
said,  "the  more  kUlings  there  will  be." 

He  couldn't  be  more  right.  The  war  In 
Cambodia  has  already  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
$7  billion.  Vietnam  has  cost  us  $170  billion 
thus  far.  By  the  time  the  last  bill  Is  paid 
generations  hence — after  we  add  In  such 
long-range  costs  as  billions  of  dollars  In- 
terest on  a  national  debt  swollen  by  deficit 
war  spending  and  more  billions  In  benefits 
paid  to  our  veterans — we'll  find  that  our 
military  Involvement  In  Indochina  will  have 
cost  us,  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
something  on  the  order  of  a  trUllon  dollars. 
And  aU  for  what?  What  have  we  and  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  gotten  for  that 
money? 

Just  In  the  past  two  years,  since  the  so- 
called  Paris  cease-fire  agreement,  1,413.000 
more  Vietnamese  have  been  made  homeless 
and  340,000  more  civilians  and  soldiers  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  ceaseless,  Ameri- 
can-financed warfare. 

In  Cambodia,  five  years  of  napalm,  B-52 
bombings  and  endless  internecine  fighting 
have  made  casualties  of  nearly  a  million 
people. 

And  what  of  the  United  Sltaes?  What  have 
we  gotten  for  all  those  billions  spent  on 
the  Vietnam  and  Cambodian  wars? 

We  all  know  the  answers,  all  too  well: 
55,000  Americans  dead;  300,000  wounded. 
Soaring  inflation  that  wracked  our  economy 
even  before  last  year's  food  shortages  and 
Arab  oil  price-hikes  made  things  still  worse. 
Now,  as  Congress  prepares  to  struggle  with 
President  Ford's  $350  billion  budget— and  the 
16th  consecutive  annual  budget  deficit — the 
President  wants  Congress  to  approve  another 
$1.3  billion  in  military  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
$363  million  more  for  Cambodia  in  fiscal  1976. 
This  money  could  be  put  to  far  better  use  to 
help  the  unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged 
here  at  home  and  to  spur  our  economic  re- 
cover}'. 

That's  not  all.  For  the  remaining  four 
months  of  fiscal  1975,  President  Ford  wants 
an  extra  $300  million  for  Vietnam  (they 
ah-eady  got  $700  million  this  year).  And, 
since  the  Lon  Nol  government  has  already 
tised  up  the  $275  million  it  got  from  us  this 
year,  the  President  has  made  an  emergency 
appeal  for  $222  million  more  for  Cambodia. 
All  those  mUllons  are  being  demanded 
from  us  for  Marshal  Lon  Nol— while  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China  have  substantially 
reduced  their  aid  to  the  Cambodian  insur- 
gents. And  though  the  rebel  Khmer  Rouge 
are  outnumbered  by  government  forces,  they 
have  had  no  help  from  North  Vietnamese 
combat  troops  since  1972.  Yet  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration claims  that  without  contioulng 
iw-ge-scale,  open-ended  aid  from  the  United 
states,  the  Lon  Nol  government  Is  sure  to 
collapse. 

Ironically,  it  Is  we,  not  the  Communists. 
Who  (inadvertently)  are  supplying  the  in- 
surgents with  most  of  their  war  materiel. 
According  to  a  Congressional  source  who  has 
just  returned  from  Cambodia,  most  of  the 
K.nmer  Rouge's  equipment  was  made  In  th* 


United  States  and  has  either  been  captured 
from  government  troops  or  obtained  on  the 
black  market. 

Why  does  the  Administration  want  to  keep 
pouring  American  money — and  Cambodian 
lives— down  this  rathole? 

The  President  says  we  have  a  "commit- 
ment" to  the  Lon  Nol  government.  What  Is 
that  commitment?  When  was  It  made?  By 
whom?  Was  it  by  Richard  Nixon— when  he 
ordered  the  U.S.  "Incursion"  into  Cambodia? 
If  there  was  a  secret  commitment,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  Congress  knows  of  no  such  commit- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
originally  framed  in  1971  and  signed  by 
President  Nixon  explicitly  states  that  the 
provision  of  U.S.  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense." 

President  Ford  calls  Cambodia  an  ally.  But 
surely  he  knows  we  have  no  treaty  of  alliance. 
Secretary  Kissinger,  who  is  more  precise 
about  such  things,  refers  to  Cambodia  only 
as  "a  country  which  has  been  associated 
witli  us." 

The  Ford  Administration,  to  Its  credit,  does 
not  repeat  the  discredited  arguments  of  the 
past  that  the  U.S.  has  any  vital  interest  in 
Cambodia.  Clearly  we  do  not.  The  outcome 
of  the  Cambodian  civil  war  (even  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  has  topped  pretend- 
ing that  it  is  the  North  Vietnamese,  not  the 
Cambodians,  who  are  driving  back  Lon  Nol's 
forces)  is  not  vital  to  our  security  or  our  wel- 
fare. 

But  President  Ford  does  claim,  rightly  I 
believe,  that  "our  national  security  and  the 
integrity  of  our  alliances  depend  upon  our 
reputation  as  a  reliable  partner."  I  have  no 
fears  on  that  score.  We  have  proven  time  and 
again  to  be  eminently  reliable  partners  in 
war— even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  such  years  of  stubborn  stead- 
fastness have  been  a  calamitous  mistake  for 
everyone  concerned. 

The  President  says  there's  a  "moral  ques- 
tion" involved  In  Cambodia.  Indeed  there  Is, 
though  perhaps  not  the  one  he  sees. 

Our  "association"  with  Cambodia  has  not 
only  been  costly  and  tragic,  but  immoral  as 
well.  It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Initially  encouraged  the 
Lon  Nol  coup  which  overthrew  Prince  Siha- 
nouk In  1970.  President  Nixon  continued  to 
support  Lon  Nol  despite  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment's corruption  and  incompetence 
which  alienated  whatever  popular  support  it 
once  had. 

Meanwhile,  secret  American  bombing  with 
B-52S  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year.  Finally,  a  month  after  the  coup,  came 
the  American  invasion. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  supposedly  was  to 
protect  South  Vietnam  from  North  Viet- 
namese forces  using  Camliodian  "sanctuer- 
ies."  But  the  sanctuaries  were  expanded 
rather  than  destroyed. 

Cambodia— a  victim  of  American  deceit, 
violations  of  the  law  and  abuse  of  executive 
powers— has  remained  an  American-financed 
battlefield  ever  since.  Instead  of  flying  more 
ammunition  In,  we  should  be  flying  people 
out  (If,  as  feared,  some  lives  will  "be  In  Jeop- 
ardy U  the  Lon  Nol  government  falls  to  the 
Insurgents) . 

The  time  has  come.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Cambodian  people  as  well  as  our  own,  for  the 
Administration  to  be  less  concerned  about 
our  image  as  an  Indefatigable  warrior  and 
inexhaustible  banker  and  more  about  our 
responsibilities  as  a  compassionate  friend  of 
peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VIVIEN  KELLEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  Connecticut  and  a  crusader  for  the 
causes  she  believed  in— Vivien  Kellems — 


passed  away.  Her  memory  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Dr.  Homer  Babbidge,  a  distinguished 
educator  and  former  president  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  eulogized  Ms. 
Kellems  eloquently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Babbidge's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Vivien  Kellems 
(By  Homer  Babbidge) 
Vivien  Kellems  was  adjective-prone.  Like 
particles  to  a  magnet,  colorful,  descriptive 
words  and  phrases  attached  themselves  to 
her:  scrappy,  vivacious,  dynamic,  lively,  sin- 
gle-minded, courageous,  engaging,  mercu- 
rial. There  was  even  a  time  when  an  ex- 
asperated government  tried  to  label  her 
"wlllfur— an  allegation  that  a  jury  of  her 
peers  rejected. 

For  willful  she  was  not.  However  strong 
her  win,  and  however  tenacious  her  spirit, 
she  did  not  diregard  reason.  Some  thought 
her  quixotic,  but  she  was  eminently  a  real- 
ist. She  always  knew  the  odds  she  was  up 
against  when,  time  after  time,  she  saUied 
forth  against  the  Goliath  of  government 
armed  only  with  a  sling  and  the  pebbles  of 
principle.  She  might  privately  concede  that 
she  couldn't  beat  the  system,  but  she  knew 
she  could  sting  it  and,  as  she  was  fond  of 
saying,  'teach  those  people  a  thing  or 
two," 

And  teach  us  a  thing  or  two.  she  did.  She 
taught  us  that  the  sph-lt  of  individual  lib- 
erty can  and  wUl  survive  in  those  to  whom 
It  is  precious.  She  taught  us  that  the  lesson 
of  John  Hanson's  solitary  courage  two  cen- 
turies ago  was  a  lesson  for  today.  Feminine 
to  the  tips  of  her  toes,  she  taught  us  to 
acknowledge  the  equality  of  the  sexes  and 
warned  us  with  the  words  of  Abigail  Adams 
that  if  we  didn't,  she  was  "determined  to 
foment  a  rebellion."  She  taught  us  not  to 
be  ashamed  to  demonstrate  love  of  country, 
love  of  tradition,  love  of  principle.  Indeed, 
she  tried  to  teach  us  not  to  be  afraid:  not 
to  be  afraid  of  authority  In  any  guise,  and 
not  to  be  afraid  to  be  ourselves. 

Vivien  Kellems  was  unabashedly  in  love 
with  her  country,  with  this  state,  with  the 
elegant  structure  in  which  we  are  gathered, 
and  with  the  long,  tidal  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  It  stands.  She  was  unabashedly  in 
love  with  a  multitude  of  friends,  including 
many  with  whom  she  quarrelled. 

In  those  respects.  Vivien  wore  her  heart  on 
her  sleeve.  And  yet.  she  was  a  very  private 
person.  Few  of  us  were  privileged  to  catch 
even  glimpses  of  the  Innermost  dimensions 
of  her  life.  Yet  we  know  that  there  had  to 
be  an  intimate  core  to  this  flammg  meteor— 
a  core  that  was  both  stable  and  serene.  We 
know  that  she  derived  strength  from  the 
natural  surroundings  of  her  beloved  home: 
for  she  often  walked  alone,  beyond  the  pond 
and  in  the  woods  "lovely,  dark  and  deep.'  And 
there  she  undoubtedly  thought  of  the  miles 
to  go  and  promises  to  keep. 

And  because  of  that  very  private,  inner 
being,  the  secrets  of  which  will  never  be 
known  to  us,  Vivien  was  something  of  an 
anachronism.  She  was  tough,  but  tender:  a 
fighter,  yet  a  forgiver;  an  angry  angel. 

And  that's  why  the  fiood  of  adjectives,  and 
their  Inadequacy.  No  accumulation  of  them, 
however  accurate,  can  fuUy  describe  Vivien 
Kellems.  Perhaps  someday  the  world  will 
know  another  personality  as  appealing  and 
yet  elusive  as  Vivien's.  And  If  It  does,  we'll 
then  have  the  right  adjective:  well  be  able 
to  say  that  that  person  is  "Vlvlenesque." 

May  her  reetleas  spirit  now  repoee  In 
peace;  and  may  we  not  rest  in  our  effort  to 
thank  her  for  having  been  among  us. 
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WYOMING  EDUCATOR  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL  COUN- 
CIL OF  STATE  COMMITTEES  FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the 
National  Council  of  State  Committees 
for  Children  and  Youth  has  elected  a 
Wyoming  educator  as  its  national  presi- 
dent. Everett  D.  Lantz  is  a  professor  of 
educational  foundations  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  where  I  formerly 
taught. 

Dr.  Lantz  was  instrumental  in  forma- 
tion of  the  Wyoming  Youth  Council  and 
has  since  initiated  many  programs  on 
the  local  and  national  levels,  all  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  oui-  young 
people.  His  efforts  have  no  limits  and  his 
contributions  are  immeasurable. 


MR.  FRED  BRANFMAN  ON  AID  TO 
CAMBODL\ 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mi".  Piesident,  as 
chairman  of  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  have  a  particular  concern  for 
the  proper  balance  of  power  between  the 
Executive  and  Congress. 

I  was  thus  particularly  interested  in 
testimony  recently  presented  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Cambodia  by  Mr.  Fred  Branfman,  codi- 
rector  of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center. 
Mr.  Branfman's  thought-provoking 
statement  seems  to  me  important  not 
only  for  what  it  says  about  the  tragic 
situation  in  Cambodia  today,  but  for  its 
insights  into  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ments in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Branfman  points  out  that  any 
commitment  we  have  in  Cambodia  is  a 
commitment  entered  into  unilaterally  by 
our  executive  branch.  He  demonstrates 
that  this  executive  commitment  in  Cam- 
bodia has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our 
major  foreign  policy  debacles  of  the  20th 
centuiy.  And  he  argues  that  Cambodia 
raises  the  most  profound  questions  about 
whether  we  in  Congress  can  any  longer 
allow  the  Executive  either  to  maintain 
its  present  system  of  global  commit- 
ments, or  enter  into  any  new  ones. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr. 
Branfman's  findings  during  the  spring  of 
1973  regarding  progress  toward  nego- 
tiations concerning  Cambodia.  As  the 
President  knows,  the  administration  has 
recently  charged  that  Congress  "under- 
mined" executive  progress  toward  a 
negotiated  Cambodian  settlement  by 
halting  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia  on 
August  15,  1973.  The  administration's 
case  rests  on  its  assertion  that  it  had 
gotten  on  the  negotiating  track  by  April 
and  May  1973,  before  Congress  clearly 
signified  its  intention  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing by  a  date  certain  in  June  1973. 

Mr.  Branfman  reports,  however,  that 
Mr.  In  Tam,  who  later  became  prime 
minister  in  the  Lon  Nol  cabinet,  told 
him  that  Lon  Nol  opposed  negotiations 
during  April  and  May  1973.  that  no  such 
negotiations  were  underway,  and  that 
Mr.  In  Tam  himself  opposed  serious 
negotiations  at  that  time  because  the 
Lon  Nol  government  would  be  operating 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Branfman  further  reports,  more- 


over, that  officials  in  the  political  section 
of  the  American  Embassy  also  told  him 
that  no  such  negotiations  were  underway 
and,  indeed,  that  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  American  Embassy,  such 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Enders  and 
Brigade  Greneral  Cleland,  also  opposed 
opening  any  such  negotiations  because 
the  Khmer  Rouge  were  in  such  a  supe- 
rior military  position. 

This  entire  testimony  raises  the  most 
troubling  questions  about  wliether  the 
executive  branch  has  properly  consulted 
with  Congress  about  our  pohcy  in  Cam- 
bodia, as  provided  for  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  also  raises  the  even  more  serious 
issue  of  whether  the  Executive  continues 
to  exceed  its  constitutionally  provided 
authority  in  other  countries  around  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Mr.  Branfman 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

( By  Mr.  Fred  Branfman,  Co-direcior, 

Indochina  Resource  Center) 

(Mr.  Branfman's  testimony  Is  based  on  a 
regular  monitoring  of  events  In  Cambodia 
over  the  past  4  years.  In  addition,  he  has 
visited  Cambodia  in  1967,  1970  and  1973.  On 
his  last  visit,  during  5  weeks  in  April  and 
June  of  1973.  he  travelled  frequently  on  all 
roads  leading  out  of  Phnom  Penh  as  far  as 
one  could  go.  In  addition,  he  visited  Battam- 
bang,  Slhanoukvllle  and  Kampot,  and  also 
flew  over  much  of  the  country  In  civilian 
aircraft,  crisscrossing  from  Krakor  In  the 
north  to  Kampot  In  the  South,  from  Battam- 
bang  to  Phnom  Penh,  down  again  to  Kam- 
pot.) 

(He  Interviewed  hundreds  of  refugees 
crowding  Phnom  Penh  and  Its  environs,  and 
visited  bombed-out  villages;  spoke  with  offi- 
cials ranging  from  Prime  Minister  In  Tam 
to  dozens  of  local  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel; Interviewed  a  wide  cross-section  of 
the  urban  population.  Including  student 
leaders,  along  with  American  Embassy,  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  foreign  diplomatic 
officials.) 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  tJ.S.  EXECUTIVE'S 
CAMBODIAN  COMMFTMENT 

Cambodia:  The  Nixon  doctrine  in  its  purest 

form 

I  am  struck  by  how  much  agreement  exists 
today  between  the  Administration  and  Its  se- 
verest critics  on  the  situation  In  Cambodia. 
All  sides  agree  that  the  parties  fighting  are 
Cambodian,  and  that  there  is  no  serious 
North  Vietnamese  military  Involvement  In 
the  Cambodian  war;  that  there  Is  no  real 
hope  for  a  negotiated  settlement  between  the 
GRUNC  and  the  Lon  Nol  cabinet;  that  the 
$222  million  request  for  supplemental  mili- 
tary aid  cannot  reverse  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment's desperate  military  situation  on  the 
battlefield  or  ease  the  stiflering  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people. 

Tlie  only  .serious  point  of  dispute.  In  fact, 
is  over  the  Administration  assertion  that 
the  U.S.  has  some  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  U.S.  "credibility"  around  the 
world  will  suffer  If  Congress  does  not  give 
additional  military  aid  to  the  Phnom  Penh 
government. 

I  should  like  to  speak  today  to  this  ques- 
tion of  our  Cambodia  commitment,  based 
on  personal  experience  of  having  followed 
events  there  on  a  regular  basis  for  the  past 
4  years  through  ova  work  at  the  Indochina 
Resource  Center,  as  well  as  3  visits  to  Cam- 
bodia between  1967  and  1973. 


I  would  begin  by  noting  that  any  US 
commitment  in  Cambodia  is  exclusively  iui 
Executive  commitment,  entered  Into  by  » 
handful  of  top  officials  of  our  Executive 
branch  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  American  people  or  Congress. 

This  Executive  commitment  took  the  form 
of  the  "Nixon  Doctrine",  a  formula  under 
which  we  would  supply  war  materiel  and 
economic  aid  to  governments  like  that  of 
Marshal  Lon  Nol,  but  not  U.S.  troops.  Cam- 
bodia, Indeed,  is  a  particularly  striking  ex- 
ample of  "The  Nixon  Doctrine".  For  It  was 
President  Nixon  himself  who  declared  In 
1971  that  "Cambodia  Is  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
in  its  purest  form." 

While  ihe  Executive  was  committing  it- 
self in  Cambodia,  however.  Congress  was 
already  articulating  a  very  different  theme. 
Many  members  of  Congress,  including  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  this  sub-commit- 
tee, stated  time  and  again  that  the  U.S. 
was  no  longer  to  play  the  role  of  Global 
PoUccmaii.  Congress  made  It  clear  that  our 
only  real  commitments  were  hi  areas  vital 
to  our  own  defense,  and  that  we  would  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  world-wide  Involve- 
ment with  military  dlctatoi-shlps  like  that 
in  Cambodia. 

The  Executive,  however,  has  chosen  to 
ignore  this  clear  public  and  Congressional 
sentiment.  For  5  years  President  Nlxou  and 
now  President  Ford  have  not  only  main- 
talned  Executive  commitments  in  the  third 
world,  but  extended  them  in  countries  like 
Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  and  Chile.  In  Cambodia 
alone,  the  Executive  has  sent  over  $3  bil- 
lion, excluding  Its  ground  Invasion,  before 
coming  up  with  Its  present  request  for  an 
additional  $222  million  supplemental,  and 
more  than  $500  mUllon  in  FY  76. 

We  have  no  national  commitment  In  Cam- 
bodia, In  short.  We  have  only  an  Executive 
commitment  which  raises  the  most  profound 
questions  about  Executive  Judgment.  For 
Cambodia  demonstrates  as  nowhere  else  this 
century  that  Executive  commitments  ar« 
not  to  people  or  countries,  but  narrow  mili- 
tary cliques;  that  such  Executive  commit- 
ments are  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people:  and  that  these  Executive 
commitments  violate  the  most  basic  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  decency,  standards 
upon  which  the  continuation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  based. 

Cambodia  Is  Indeed  "the  Nixon  Doctrine 
in  its  purest  form."  The  question  Is  whether 
this  Doctrine  Is  viable  or  decent.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  a  "commitment"  made  under  It 
Is  In  fact  a  national  commitment,  and 
whether  this  nation  can  afford  any  longer 
to  allow  our  Executive  to  make  foreign 
policy  unilaterally. 

Esecutii^e   commitment    in   Cambodia:   The 
political  and  military  dimension    • 

The  first  point  to  note  about  the  Execu- 
tive commitment  In  Cambodia  Is  that  It  Is 
to  a  narrow-based  military  dictatorship,  not 
the  Cambodian  people  nor  a  government 
they  support. 

During  my  first  visit  to  Cambodia  In  1967, 
I  was  struck  by  the  widespread  popularity 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  among  the  Cambodian 
people.  He  was  criticized,  to  be  sure.  As  he 
himself  later  noted,  he  tended  this  period 
to  rely  too  much  upon  his  advisors,  Includ- 
ing his  then  chlef-of-staff,  Marshal  Lou  Nol. 
As  a  result,  there  was  widespread  corrup- 
tion and  Inefficiency,  particularly  among  the 
military.  But  there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Cambodian  people  regarded  Sihanouk  as  a 
patriot,  for  he  performed  the  most  essential 
task:  keeping  Cambodia  out  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  All  knew  that  no  other  Cambodian  lead- 
er could  have  done  so. 

On  my  first  retvu-n  visit  after  the  coup, 
hi  August  1970,  all  this  bad  changed.  Al- 
though there  was  some  enthusiasm  for  Lon 
Nol  among  sectors  of  the  urban  elite  and 
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students,  one  quickly  learned  that  the  war 
had  already  disaffected  most  Cambodians 
from  the  Lon  Nol  government.  It  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  understand.  Sihanouk  had 
meant  peace.  Lon  Nol  had  brought  war. 

By  May  and  June  1973,  when  I  returned 
fur  a  five-week  visit,  any  support  Lon  Nol 
lu\A  just  after  the  coup  had  entirely  evapo- 
rated. 

The  final  break  with  the  students  had 
come  In  March,  1973,  when  agents  of  Lon 
Nou,  Lon  Nol's  brother,  had  thrown  grenades 
into  a  strike  meeting  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, killing  several  persons.  The  urban 
elite  had  long  since  been  disaffected  through 
the  corruption  of  the  regime  and  the  disln- 
tegralUig  economy. 

I  could  not  find  a  single  supporter  of  Lon 
Nol  among  the  hundreds  of  Cambodians  I 
talked  with.  Even  the  English-speaking 
Khmer  guides,  widely  believed  to  be  report- 
ing on  visitors  to  the  Cambodian  police, 
made  clear  In  private  their  dislike  for  Lon 
Nol. 

I  saw  no  evidence,  moreover,  and  none  has 
emerged  subsequently,  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration's contention  that  the  Cambo- 
dian people  want  to  fight  and  ask  only  our 
mUltary  aid  to  do  so.  To  begin  with,  of 
course,  the  Cambodian  military  forces  of 
220,000  men  represent  only  some  5%  of  the 
estimated  3-4  mUllon  people  living  In  Lon 
Nol  zones.  There  is  no  serious  doubt  that 
the  96%  of  the  non-military  Cambodians  liv- 
ing under  Lon  Nol,  most  of  whom  are  hun- 
gry and  homeless,  would  prefer  peace  to  all 
else. 

But  even  the  5%  fighting  for  Lon  Nol  are 
clearly  demoralized  and  disaffected.  On  one 
occasion  In  1973,  for  example,  I  asked  a  Cam- 
bodian spooky  pilot  who  the  greatest  hero 
of  the  stm-fledgllng  Lon  Nol  alrforce  was. 
"So  Potra,  we  all  admire  him  very  much. 
We  wish  we  had  his  courage,"  he  answered. 
So  Potra,  of  course,  was  the  Lon  Nol  pUot 
who  bombed  Lon  Nol's  palace  before  defecting 
to  the  GRUNC  side. 

Nothing  symbolized  Lon  Nol's  fear  of  his 
own  armed  forces  more  than  the  fact  that 
he  had  anti-aircraft  guns  instaUed  around 
his  own  palace— not  against  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  who  have  no  aircraft,  but  against 
his  own  alrforce. 

There  have  been  Instances,  of  course 
where  Lon  Nol's  troops  have  fought  well 
Such  cases,  however,  illustrate  simply  that 
even  the  poorest  troops  wUl  fight  well  when 
their  lives  are  at  stake.  Such  instances  offer 
no  proof  at  aU  of  widespread  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

A  constant  stream  of  press  reports  in  re- 
cent months  hidlcates  that.  If  anything,  the 
demoralization  of  Lon  Nol's  army  has  In- 
creased rather  than  decreased  since  my  visit 
On  January  22,  1975,  to  pick  only  one  ex- 
ample, the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
A  district  town  10  miles  north  of  here 
(Phnom  Penh)  nearly  feU  to  the  Khmer 
Kouge  early  today  when  Its  government  de- 
renders  fled  and  reinforcements  took  10  hours 
o„""!iTf  ^^^  ^^^  urgently  requested  .  .  . 
one  vlUager  carrying  rifles  and  a  quantity 

f:.^'??^"'^"°°  P^°^«^  "P  on  tbe  battlefield, 
said  the  government  soldiers  had  run  off  In 
all  directions." 

If  the  "Cambodian  people"  wanted  to  carry 
on  the  fight,  why  did  the  WaslUngton  Post 
also  report  on  January  27,  1975?:  "Until  last 
week,  press  gangs  operated  around  the  cen- 
wai  market  and  on  the  main  roads.  The 
oxaftees  were  loaded  into  trucks  and  taken 
w  the  recruitment  center,  where,  unless  they 
naa  enough  money  for  a  bribe,  they  would 
be  assigned  to  training  camps  ...  As  a 
wench  Journalist  recalled,  the  Cambodian 
system  was  much  the  same  as  that  employed 
by  the  Nazis  In  \achy  Prance." 
pn,,l5"l-°°*  **^®  '"^^B  ^  Phnom  Penh  to  dis- 
emm.!^?^  disaffection  from  the  present  gov- 
S,  t  *!,,^  widespread.  One  had  only  to 
iravei  to  the  section  of  the  city  In  which 


high-ranking    military    officers     had    con- 
structed  dozens   of   luxurious    villas   from 
money  they  had  stolen  from  American  aid 
funds,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  who  lacked  food  or  medical  care. 
One  needed  only  to  visit  a  military  hospital, 
where  soldiers  lay  dying  for  lack  of  medicine 
because  their  superiors  had  sold  U.S.-sup- 
plied  medicines  on  the  black  market.  One  had 
only  to  visit  the  houseboats  moored  near  a 
small  village  10  miles  outside  of  Phnom  Penh, 
where  Lon  Nol  officials  and  military  officers 
cavorted  with  prostitutes  while  their  men 
died  on  battlefields  only  a  few  miles  away. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Executive  com- 
mitment In  Cambodia  has  resulted  in  a  de- 
bacle for  Executive  foreign  policy.  Prom  the 
beginning,  the  Executive  branch  could  not 
find    popular,    non-corrupt,    well-respected 
Cambodian   leaders   who   would   consent   to 
bring  war  to  their  country.  Instead,  it  had 
from  the  very  beginning  to  turn  to  a  small 
caste    of    unpopular    military    and    civilian 
leaders.  Their  political  and  military  defeat 
has  been  Inevitable  from  the  beginning. 
Executive    commitment    in   Cambodia:    The 
domestic    dimension 
It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  Executive 
couimltment    In    Cambodia   began    with    14 
months  of  illegal  bombing  kept  secret  from 
the  American  people  and  Congress.  For  the 
Executive    commitment    in    Cambodia    has 
from  the  beginning  been  so  opposed  to  the 
interests  and  moral  values  of  the  American 
people   that   It   could   only   be   maintained 
through  deceit. 

A  striking  example  of  Executive  violation 
of  traditional  American  morals  in  Cambodia 
lias  been  its  misuse  of  Food  for  Peace  funds. 
In  fiscal  year  1974  alone,  the  Executive  fun- 
neled  In  $168  million  worth  of  food  into  Cam- 
bodia— 4  times  more  than  the  $40  million 
allotted  to  Bangladesh  where  mass  starvation 
occurred. 

This  food  to  Cambodia,  however,  did  not 
go  to  the  hungry.  In  June,  1973,  for  example, 
I  was  walking  down  one  of  Phnom  Penh's 
major  botUevards.  I  came  upon  a  long  line 
of  trucks  filled  to  the  brim  with  bags  of 
American  rice.  I  counted  over  50  trucks,  filled 
with  enough  rice,  I  estimated,  to  feed  30- 
50.000  people  for  one  month. 

Continuing  to  the  front  of  the  line  of 
trucks,  however,  I  discovered  that  they  were 
queued  up  In  front  of  a  mUltary  storehouse. 
This  American  Food  for  Peace  was  actually 
going  to  provide  Lon  Nol's  troops  with  ra- 
tions. I  was  struck  by  the  Irony  that  this  Food 
for  Peace,  then,  was  actuaUy  being  used  to 
create  hunger— to  feed  troops  who  would 
wage  war,  driving  people  from  their  home- 
lands into  the  cities  where  they  would  go 
hungry. 

Inquh-lng  fiu-ther,  1  discovered  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  FY  1974  Pood  for  Peace  was 
Title  I,  I.e.  would  go  on  the  open  market  to 
be  bought  by  the  army  quartermaster  and 
those  who  had  enough  money  to  purchase  It. 
The  weak,  the  refugees,  the  poor,  would  have 
to  go  without. 

This  pattern,  of  course,  persists  until  to- 
day. Mr.  Hablb,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
came  before  this  sub-committee  Just  last 
week  to  announce  dramatically  the  beginning 
of  a  humanitarian  airlift  to  feed  the  starving 
of  Phnom  Penh.  Within  days,  however,  Lon 
Nol  ordered  that  this  food  be  distributed  to 
soldiers  rather  than  starving  civilians.  (Un- 
der congressional  pressure,  the  Admhilstra- 
tlon  has  at  this  wTltlng  allowed  25%  to  go  to 
the  starving.) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Indictment  of  the 
Executive  commitment  In  Cambodia,  how- 
ever, lies  In  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  not, 
from  the  beginning,  offered  the  slightest 
hope  of  ending  without  the  kind  of  debacle 
we  are  now  witnessing. 

The  unpleasant  reality  Is  that  for  five  years 
now  the  Executive  has  systematically  misled 
the  American  people  and  Congress  about  the 
possibilities  of  a  negotiated  settlement   in 


Cambodia  and  the  improvement  of  the  Lon 
Nol  regime. 

When  I  arrived  in  Cambodia  In  May,  1973. 
for  example,  the  Executive  was  telling  Con- 
gress that  we  could  not  halt  American  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  because  it  would  hurt  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  June,  1973,  American  officials  pro- 
claimed that  the  Lon  Nol  government  had 
significantly  broadened  Its  base  by  sending 
the  impopular  Lon  Non  abroad  and  bringing 
m  Messrs.  In  Tam,  Cheng  Heng.  and  Slrik 
Matak  to  form  a  four-man  council  with  Lon 
Nol.  When  Congress  halted  the  bombing  any- 
way on  August  15,  It  was  attacked  bitterly 
by  President  NLxon  for  having  "undermined" 
the  chances  for  a  political  settlement. 

I  discovered  In  Cambodia,  however,  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  serious  chance  for  nego- 
tiations at  all,  with  or  without  the  bombing. 
Mr.  In  Tam,  later  appointed  Prime  Minister, 
for  example,  told  me  In  May  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  efforts  to  reach  a  political  solu- 
tion with  the  Khmer  Rouge  of  Prince  Siha- 
nouk. He  went  on  to  say,  moreover,  that  Lon 
Nol  was  adamantly  opposed  to  opening  talks 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Mr.  In  Tam  ex- 
plained, moreover,  that  he  personally  would 
only  agree  to  negotiate  seriously  after  Lon 
Nol  was  removed,  and  he  had  a  chance  to  In- 
stitute various  reforms  that  would  take  rears 
to  complete. 

American  officials  within  the  American 
Embassy  confirmed  that  no  serious  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  between  Siha- 
nouk and  Lon  Nol  existed.  They  added, 
moreover,  that  the  American  embassy  Itself 
was  resisting  any  moves  toward  negotiations 
since  they  felt  that  the  Lon  Nol  government 
was  too  weak  to  salvage  anything  from  them. 
In  less  than  a  year,  Lon  Nol  was  back— and 
In  Tam,  SIrIk  Matak  and  Cheng  Hene  were 
out. 

This  pattern  too  has  continued  until  the 
present.  American  officials,  for  example, 
stated  to  this  subcommittee  last  week  that 
the  entire  blame  for  the  breakdown  of  nego- 
tiations lay  with  the  other  side,  but  that  If 
the  $222  million  supplemental  was  passed 
chances  for  negotiations  woiUd  improve. 

In  fact,  however.  Prince  Sihanouk  has  re- 
peatedly offered  to  negotiate  with  anyone 
other  than  the  top  officials  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regUne.  It  seems  clear  that  It  Is  Executive 
insistence  on  retaining  Lon  Nol  that  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  absence  of  a  political  settle- 
ment. Given  the  Khmer  Rouge's  strength  on 
the  battlefield,  moreover,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  amount  of  military  aid 
to  Lon  Nol  wlU  Improve  chances  for  a  settle- 
ment. On  the  contrary.  More  military  aid 
will  simply  prolong  the  war,  prolong  the  bit- 
terness, delay  the  Inevitable,  and  only  serve 
further  to  Impede  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Executive  commitment  in  Cambodia:  The 
human  dimension 

For  all  of  Its  political  and  mUltary  fail- 
ures,  however,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  Cam- 
bodia is  most  likely  to  be  remembered  for 
its  human  consequences.  For  history  mav 
well  record  the  Nixon  doctrine  In  Cambodia 
as  one  of  the  most  senseless  man-made  holo- 
causts of  this  century. 

There  Is  no  way  I  can  describe  the  suffer- 
ing and  misery  I  saw  in  Cambodia,  that  is 
going  on  right  now  In  Cambodia,  In  the  few 
minutes  I  have  before  this  subcommittee 
today. 

You  see  It  everywhere:  on  the  roads,  where 
five  or  10  kilometers  out  of  Phnom  Penh 
you  see  the  first  destroyed  home,  and  then 
for  every  kilometer  further  as  far  and  wide  as 
the  eye  can  see,  more  destruction  and  dev- 
astation; you  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  refugee  camps,  feverish  and  large 
sick  from  hunger  and  Ulness;  you  see  It  In 
the  very  heart  of  Phnom  Penh,  In  the  choked, 
throbbing  streets,  packed  with  hopeless,  pen- 
niless refugees.  In  what  was  a  few  short  years 
ago  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful  cities 
In  the  world. 
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A  Cambodian  medical  student  teUs  you  of 
the  ambulances  wbicb  arrive  at  bis  bospital 
carrying  people  wbo  bave  collapsed  In  comas 
la  the  street.  'When  we  revive  them,  we 
asked  what  had  happened  to  them,"  he  says. 
•They  answer  nothing.  We  Jast  did  not 
have  any  money.  No  land.  No  home.  Our  fam- 
ily ha.s  been  separated.  We  decided  to  walk 
tlie  streets  of  Phnom  Penh  till  we  died." 

An  American  doctor  describes  soldiers  dy- 
ing in  hospitals  for  lack  of  blood  plasma, 
simple  Intravenous  transfusions.  "The  medi- 
cine is  here,"  he  says.  "The  Americans  have 
given  plenty  of  it  to  the  military  hospitals. 
But  the  hospital  directors  are  selling  it  on 
the  black  market,  so  there  Ls  none  here  to 
give  the  soldiers." 

A  foreign  photographer  who  has  just  spent 
.some  days  in  Kampot  tells  you  how  high- 
ranking  Cambodian  military  officers  are  buy- 
ing up  young  women  from  refugee  camps  to 
serve  as  their  concubines.  "The  going  rate," 
he  says,  "is  ten  to  twenty  dollars."  When  the 
colonels  and  generals  tire  of  them,  they  sell 
them  to  houses  of  prostitution.  The  women 
have  no  choice  because  their  families  are 
starving  and  the  money  keeps  them  alive 
for  a  while  longer. 

Does  the  U.S.  really  have  a  commitment  to 
prolonging  the  starvation  of  children?  Are  we 
to  allow  the  Executive  to  so  debase  the  na- 
tional dialogue  as  to  remain  committed  In- 
definitely to  the  senseless  slaughter  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  dally?  What  international 
credibility  can  a  nation  preserve  that  would 
try  to  maintain  a  government  that  forces 
young  refugee  women  into  prostitution, 
young  boys  of  12  onto  the  battlefield? 

What  we  must  also  realize,  however.  Is  that 
there  U  an  alternative  to  this  Executive  com- 
mitment to  starvation  and  war. 

It  is  likely  that  if  Congress  refuses  any 
more  mUltary  aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government. 
Lon  Nol  and  his  top  confederates  will  leave 
the  country.  This  wUl  see  the  coming  to 
power  of  other  elements  hi  the  present  Lon 
Nol  administration  who  will  agree  to  negoti- 
ate an  end  to  the  war  with  the  GRUNC.  Such 
negotiations  will  no  doubt  see  the  return  of 
Prince  Slhanotik  with  the  Khmer  Rouge  play- 
ing the  dominant  role  in  the  new  govern- 
ment that  will  be  formed. 

What  will  happen  here  in  the  VS.  after 
such  an  outcome  wUl  in  large  part  depend 
on  the  Executive.  If  the  Executive  chooses  to 
attack  Congress  for  such  an  outcome.  It  can 
stir  up  the  very  domestic  bitterness  It  has  so 
long  claimed  it  is  trying  to  prevent.  What- 
ever it  does,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  the 
American  people  can  weather  the  storm.  A 
poll  released  by  NBC-TV  on  March  2,  1975, 
indicates  that  the  American  people  oppose 
any  further  military  aid  in  Cambodia  by  a 
margin  of  69  to  23,  with  8  per  cent  undecided. 
Congressional  reassertion  of  control  over 
Executive  commitments  will  undoubtedly 
serve  the  coimtry  in  the  long-term.  It  is  these 
executive  commitments  which  are  the  somce 
today  of  much  of  the  domestic  turmoil  in 
this  country.  A  clear  Congressional  action  to 
halt  global  poUcemanshlp  will  heal  many  of 
these  wounds. 

There  Is  no  doubt,  moreover,  what  wlU 
happen   in  Cambodia. 

The  thousands  who  would  have  died  on  the 
battlefields  In  the  months  to  come  will  In- 
stead live;  tens  of  thousands  who  would  have 
starved  to  death  will  survive;  millions  will 
achieve  their  simple  dream:  to  return  to  the 
villages  of  their  birth,  begin  once  more  to 
till  the  soil,  and  start  the  long  process  of 
rebuilding  what  remains  of  their  shattered 
lives. 

And  tens  of  millions  around  the  globe  will 
start  to  hope  that  the  United  States  is  be- 
ginning to  move  away  from  the  military  dic- 
tatorships which  sttmt  thelp  Uvea,  move  to- 
wards the  peace  and  democracy  that  oiu- 
country's  Ideals  set  forth. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business  has 
ate  will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unflni.shed  business,  S.  7,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  oiher  purposes. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan). Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  debate  and  votes  on 
S.  7,  the  pending  legislation— Harrison 
Loesch,  Fred  Craft,  Margaret  Lane.  Mary 
Adele  Shute,  Tom  Berry,  and  Gay 
Vaughan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  THAT  THERE  BE  NO  BOLLCAIX  VOTES 
BEFORE  2:30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  roUcall  votes  today  prior  to  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SUBFACE   MIKING    BANS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  num- 
erous occasions  I  have  called  to  the  at- 
tenUon  of  the  Senate  the  disastrous 
ramifications  which  would  occur  If  the 
Senate  enacted  this  surface  mining  bill 
in  its  present  form,  "nme  and  again  we 
have  reaflarmed  oiu-  belief  that  surface 
mining  should  not  go  forward  if  recla- 
mation of  the  land  cannot  be  achieved 
Our  objections  to  this  bill  revolve  around 
the  Issue  that  many  provisions  in  the  bill 
ban  surface  mhiing  even  though  the  land 
could  be  fully  reclaimed.  That  coaJ  which 
will  not  be  mined  will  certainly  put  this 
Nation  at  a  disadvantage  in  Its  struggle 
to  become  energy  self-sufficient.  We  see 
no  reason  to  deny  ourselves — at  this 
critical  economic  period— the  only  energy 
resource  which  we  in  this  Nation  have 
complete  control  over  and  have  in 
abundance.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  bans  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  the  land  can  be  fully 


reclaimed,  and  other  land  uses  are  beinir 
given  priority  over  the  mining  of  this 
vital  resource. 

These  bans  which  I  refer  to  are  the 
ban  in  alluvial  valleys,  the  national  for- 
ests, the  national  wilderness  system  on 
fragile  or  historic  lands,  on  important 
historic  lands,  on  cultural  lands,  and  on 
lands  designated  as  important  for  scien- 
tific or  aesthetic  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  we 
need  to  move  to  stiike  this  ban  on  allu- 
vial valleys  from  the  permit  approval  or 
denial  section.  Senator  Hansen  has  an 
amendment  which  he  will  call  up  at  a 
later  time  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Congress,  in  its  onuiiscient  wisdom 
can  pass  a  law  which  everyone  knows  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  comply  with  be- 
cause the  degree  of  the  technology  is  just 
not  as  advanced  as  the  Congress.  Imag- 
ine Congress,  just  100  years  ago  in  1875 
passing  a  law  requiring  the  abolition  of 
the  use  of  horses  and  demanding  as  re- 
placement the  creation  of  the  automobUe 
as  a  substitute  within  a  10-year  period. 
Imagine  Congress  doing  generally  the 
same  type  of  In-esponsible  action  when 
it  requires  our  automobile  industry  to 
adopt,  within  a  5-year  time  frame,  tech- 
nology which  will  clean  up  all  of  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  the  automobile. 

We  all  know  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress.  We  know  that 
the    congressional    standards    imposed 
upon  the  automobile  industry  were  set 
without  the  benefit  of  public  hearings 
unfortunately.  We  know  that  the  philos- 
ophy behind  this  congressional  action 
was  to  hold  the  feet  of  the  industry  to 
the  fire  to  force  them  to  come  up  with 
technology  which  could  answer  this  air 
pollution  dilemma.  We  knew  the  tech- 
nology was  not  currently  available,  but 
we  imposed  this  costly,  impossible  time 
frame  within  which  they  had  to  respond. 
Now  we  are  suffering  the  consequences. 
RecaU  that  in  1972  and  1973  when  the 
automobile  industry  came  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  said 
they  could  not  meet  the  standards  im- 
posed by  Congress  and  asked  for  a  1- 
year  extension.  The  EPA  responded  that 
the  industry  was  not  acting  in  good  faith 
and  suggested  that  they  adopt  on  an  in- 
dustrywide basis  the  use  of  the  catalytic 
converter.  We,  in  Congress,  are  more 
aware  than  most  that  our  antitnist  laws 
prevent  the  companies  within  the  indus- 
try from  consulting  and  trading  tech- 
nology on  this  problem.  So,  we  saw  GM 
spend  $700  miUion;  Ford,  $300  million; 
Chrysler  $100  million;  and  AMC  $50  mil- 
lion, for  a  grand  total  of  $1,150  mil- 
lion, just  for  Independent  research  and 
development  on  this  converter. 

This  congressional  folly  has  caused 
more  than  mild  irritation  and  discom- 
fort. First,  in  fact,  this  decision  to  use 
the  converter  required  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  alter  existing  refineries  and 
build  new  refineries  to  produce  lead-free 
gasoline;  second,  created  a  new  industry 
which  would  build  those  converters  and 
they  spent  millions  of  dollars  tooling  up 
for  that  manufacturing;  third,  those 
manufacturers  had  to  make  long-term 
conti-acts  for  platinum  and  idatuim 
which  are  the  catalytic  agents  used  in 
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the  converter  and  those  materials  had  to 
be  imported,  which  added  to  our  disas- 
trous balance-of -payments  situatlon;and 
fourth,  the  EPA  regulations  cost  the  re- 
tail gasoline  stations  a  huge  amount  in 
costs  for  new  storage  tanks  and  special 
nozzles  so  that  lead-free  gasoline  could 
be  pumped  and  sold  to  the  users  of  these 
catalytic  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  in  1975,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  admitted 
that  in  its  zeal  to  keep  the  feet  of  the 
industry  to  the  fire,  it  may  have  goofed 
in  forcing  the  catalytic  converter  down 
the  throats  of  the  American  people.  It 
also  revealed  that  the  converter  cleans 
up  some  pollutants  but  creates  danger- 
ous sulfuric  oxides  or  sulfuric  acid  at  tiie 
same  time.  EPA  is  in  a  dilemma  and  now 
has  asked  Congress  to  set  new  standards 
that  can  be  met  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry without  the  use  of  the  catalytic 
converter. 

Government  bungling  and  the  con- 
gressional setting  of  impossible  stand- 
ards have  cost  the  American  consumer 
billions  of  dollars  for  research  and  devel- 
opment on  this  converter  and  cost  the 
automobile  purchaser  $210  for  each  of 
the  converters,  plus  it  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer loss  of  mileage  efficiency  because 
of  the  removal  of  these  converters. 
Finally  it  will  cost  the  consumer  to 
develop  new  technology  which  can  re- 
spond to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  repeat 
this  folly  by  demanding  impossible 
standards  in  this  surface  mining  bill 
which  defy  technology?  When  we  re- 
quire zero  siltation  from  the  mining 
process,  are  we  not  exceeding  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Clean  Water  Act?  Certainly 
even  the  layman  can  understand  that 
mining  disturbs  the  earth  and  that  such 
disturbances  cause  some  increase  in  sil- 
tation to  the  surrounding  water.  To  re- 
tain this  zero  siltation  margin  will  simply 
mean  no  mining. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  what 
Is  happening  and  its  effect  on  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  solving  the  energy 
crisis  of  this  country.  What  the  utilities 
do  and  what  is  done  by  industry  gen- 
erally, hinges  on  the  mining  industry 
expansion.  Our  balance  of  payments, 
which  is  becoming  so  critical,  and  our 
assurance  of  an  energy  supply  in  this 
coimtry  in  case  our  supplies  of  imported 
fuels  are  cut  back  or  eliminated,  are  very 
important  factors.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  there 
is  an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Energy  Pros- 
pects." I  wish  to  refer  to  their  reflection 
on  what  is  happening  concerning  coal. 
They  say  tliat  vastly  increased  quantities 
of  coal  and  uranium  fuel  will  be  required 
if  the  United  States  is  to  meet  its  1985 
goal.  According  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  task  force: 

Coal  production  wUl  have  to  more  than 
double  In  the  next  11  years,  while  uranium 
mining  production  must  be  increased  six 
times. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talkmg  about 
coaL 

According  to  this  report,  the  task  force 
estimates  normal  production  would  be 
increased  by  660  million  tons  per  year  by 


1985,  from  600  million  tons  per  year  in 

1973  to  1.26  billion  tons  per  year  in  1985. 
Stated  another  way,  the  coal  Industry 

will  have  to  bring  into  production  one 
deep  mine  and  one  surface  mine  each 
month  for  the  next  10  years.  All  these 
must  average  2  million  tons  production 
per  year  or  more.  To  put  this  into  per- 
spective, Mr.  President,  only  13  mines 
of  2  million  tons  per  year  capacity  were 
opened  in  the  decade  between  1960  and 
1969.  In  1971,  only  25  mines  with  annual 
production  capacity  greater  than  2  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  were  in  operation, 
and  only  three  of  those  exceeded  5  mil- 
lion tons  per  year. 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
expansion  will  be  costly.  The  NAE  esti- 
mate is  about  $21  billion  in  terms  of  the 

1974  dollar.  To  accomplish  this  will  re- 
quire a  stable,  favorable  market  outlook 
ranging  some  30  to  40  years  in  the 
futui'e. 

It  is  also  probable  that  coal  prices 
will  have  to  rise  from  $40  to  $60  a  ton 
to  permit  recovery  of  those  costs.  It  will 
also  require  a  massive  expansion  of 
transportation  facilities,  by  400  million 
tons  per  year  capacity. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  illustrate  the  tremendous 
problem  we  are  facing  in  this  Nation  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  requirements  that  I 
have  stated.  And  what  other  alternatives 
do  we  have,  Mr.  Pi-esident?  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other.  We  are  working  on 
many  different  programs,  but  I  simply 
cannot  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  made  sufficient  progress,  or  that 
we  have  the  technology  to  go  forward 
with  many  of  the  programs  for  which 
we  have  great  hopes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  the  President's 
program  for  energy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  reactions  to 
President  Ford's  economic  and  energy 
program  have  been  more  emotional  than 
rational.  There  has  been  surprisingly 
little  done  in  the  way  of  analysis  in  the 
media  either  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration program  or  against  it.  Most  com- 
mentary has  been  aimed  at  emotion 
rather  than  intellect. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
articles  which  were  written  by  Donald 
F.  Anthrop,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Studies  at  San  Jose 
State  University  in  California.  These 
articles  contain  some  very  interesting 
figures  and  an  extremely  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  President's  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles,  which  were 
published  in  the  San  Jose  News,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose   (Calif.)   News, 

Feb.  6,  1975] 

Public  Misses  Point  on  Energy 

(By  Donald  F.  Anthrop) 

President  Fords  energy  program  seeks  to 
reduce  energy  eonsumptlcm  and  oil  Imixirts 
primarily  through  economic  measures. 

The  essential  features  of  the  President's 


program  are  <1)  a  $3  per  barrel  import  fee 
on  imported  crude  oU  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts: (2)  price  decontrol  on  domestic  crude 
oil,  most  of  which  is  presently  controlled  at 
$5.25  per  barrel;  (3)  decontrol  of  wellhe«ul 
natural  gas  prices;  (4)  an  excise  tax  of  $2 
per  barrel  on  domestic  crude  oil  and  $0.37 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  natural  gas;  (4) 
a  windfall  profits  tax  to  be  levied  on  domes- 
tic oil  producers  to  recapture  for  the  federal 
government  the  profits  arising  out  of  oil 
price  decontrol;  (6)  relaxed  environmental 
controls,  accelerated  offshore  oil  leasing,  and 
other  measures  intended  to  Increase  domestic 
energy  supplies 

Surprisingly,  perhaps,  the  principal  op- 
position to  the  President's  program  has  been 
focused  on  those  measures  designed  to  re- 
duce imports  and  foster  conservation,  a  fact 
which  suggests  that  Americans  do  not  really 
understand  either  the  gravity  or  complexity 
of  the  nation's  long-range  energy  problems. 
As  a  result  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1974  and  higher  oil 
prices,  total  domestic  demand  for  petroleum 
in  1974  was  6.1  billion  barrels,  about  3.1  per- 
cent below  the  1973  level.  However,  domestic 
crude  production,  which  peaked  In  1970,  con- 
tinued to  decline,  falling  4.2  per  cent  below 
1973  production.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Im- 
ported 2.1  billion  barrels  of  petroleum  last 
year  (35  percent  of  its  supply)  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $24  billion.  If  U.S.  petroleum  con- 
sumption should  return  to  its  historic  growth 
rate  of  4.3  percent  annually  and  if  domestic 
crude  production  continues  to  decline  at  the 
rate  it  has  since  1970.  by  1980  the  U.S.  could 
be  dependent  up>cn  foreign  sources  for  nearly 
60  percent  of  Its  supply  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$45  billion  at  current  world  oil  prices — a  sum 
which  Is  approximately  half  the  existing 
value  of  all  U.S.  foreign  Investments.  Of 
course  we  don't  know  what  oU  prices  will  be 
In  1980,  but  unless  the  OPEC  cartel  Is  broken 
we  must  assume  they  will  rise. 

To  counter  this  perilous  trend  the  Ford 
Administration  wants  to  reduce  imports  by 
one  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of 
1975  and  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  1977.  This  Is  a  modest  proposal,  and 
even  if  successful,  will  leave  us  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  30  percent  of  our 
oU  by  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  there 
are  no  quick  and  easy  answers. 

Our  nation's  future  energy  supplies  are 
further  jeopardized  by  an  Impending  natural 
gas  shortage  of  very  serious  proportions.  In 
1974,  marketed  production  of  natural  gas 
was  1.5  percent  below  the  1973  level— the  first 
absolute  decline  In  gas  production  since 
World  War  n.  In  a  staff  report  Issued  last 
month,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC) 
states  that  conventional  U.S.  gas  production 
reached  Us  peak  In  1973,  and,  because  annual 
production  far  exceeds  new  gas  discoveries, 
will  decline  for  the  indefinite  future. 

The  problem  is  largely  economic  and  stems 
from  the  PPC's  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices.  In  a  1954  opinion,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  tmder  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
of  1938.  the  well-head  price  of  gas  was  sub- 
ject to  regulation.  In  implementing  that  de- 
cision, the  FPC  has  regulated  well-head 
prices  largely  in  the  interest  of  consumers 
and  has  succeeded  in  holding  gas  prices  be- 
low those  for  other  fuels.  Comparison  of  fuel 
costs  to  electrical  utilities  shows  that  in 
September,  1974,  the  utilities  paid  an  average 
of  $0.52  per  million  BTU  for  natural  gas  com- 
pared to  $0.79  for  coal  and  $1.95  for  low  sul- 
fur fuel  oU.  Since  natural  gas  contains  al- 
most no  sulfur,  electrical  utUltles  faced  with 
air  pollution  regulations  limiting  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  have  found  combustion  of 
gas  to  be  a  much  cheaper  solution  than  using 
low-siUfur  fuel  oU  or  investing  in  the  capital 
equipment  needed  to  burn  coal. 

I  have  sketched  In  the  foregoing  the  re- 
cent history  of  our  consunyjtion  of  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  tried  to  Indicate  the  serious- 
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ness  of  our  present  situation  In  regard  to 
these  commodities.  In  a  second  article  I  shall 
examine  President  Ford's  proposed  remedial 
program  and  the  alternative  of  mandatory 
rationing.  .== — . 


(Prom  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)   News,  Feb.  13, 

19751 

President's  Oil  Strategy  Sound 

( By  Donald  F.  Anthrop) 

Last  week  in  this  space  I  attempted  to 
sketch  the  history  of  our  present  energy 
dilemma  and  show  the  serious  consequences 
that  would  follow  if  recent  trends  in  energy 
supply  and  demand  are  allowed  to  persist. 

To  counter  these  perilous  trends  President 
Ford  has  proposed  an  energy  program  which 
includes  tttxation  and  other  economic  meas- 
ures Intended  to  reduce  oil  Imports  by  one 
million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975 
and  2  million  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of 
1977. 

Ever  since  the  F>resldent  proposed  his  en- 
ergy program.  Senators  Jackson  and  Kennedy 
along  with  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House  have  been  telling  us  the  President's 
program  will  be  inequitable,  inflationary,  and 
Ineffective.  The  Democrats  appear  determined 
to  reject  the  Administration's  program  In 
favor  of  one  of  their  own.  While  they  are 
apparently  unable  to  agree  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  an  energy  policy  should  be 
based  or  even  upon  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved,  they  seem  to  believe  that  some  form 
of  mandatory  gasoline  rationing  is  the  only 
viable  option  for  achieving  these  objectives. 
Before  we  accept  this  conclusion,  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  the  problem  would  seem 
to  be  In  order. 

As  I  Indicated  in  this  column  last  week, 
one  of  o«r  basic  problems  is  consumption  of 
oil — particularly  foreign  oil — not  Just  gaso- 
line. Since  motor  gasoline  accounted  for  39 
per  cent  of  our  total  petroleum  consumption 
in  both  1973  and  1974,  any  program  which 
limits  gasoline  usage  only,  whether  it  be  ra- 
tioning or  a  special  tax  on  gasoline  at  the 
pump,  attacks  only  thirty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  problem.  Although  some  rationing  advo- 
cates would  have  us  believe  the  remaining 
61  per  cent  consists  largely  of  home  heating 
oil,  middle  distillates,  which  include  heating 
oils  used  in  homes  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, comprise  about  18  per  cent  of  our 
total  oil  consumption. 

If  Imports  are  reduced  by  one  million  bar- 
rels per  day  and  if  domestic  crude  produc- 
tion continues  to  decline  this  year,  our  total 
oil  consumption  would  have  to  be  reduced 
by  7.2  per  cent,  which  is  a  reasonable  'and 
achievable  goal.  If,  however,  these  reduc- 
tions were  applied  entirely  to  the  gasoline 
component,  gasoline  consumption  would 
have  to  be  reduced  18  per  cent.  Since  part  of 
this  gasoline  is  used  in  the  production  of 
food  and  other  purposes  not  amenable  to 
rationing,  gasoline  usage  in  passenger  cars 
would  have  to  be  reduced  at  least  24  per 
cent.  Achievement  of  this  reduction  would 
mean  that  on  the  average  each  passenger 
car  could  be  driven  no  more  than  130  miles 
per  week.  Although  the  bleeding  heart 
liberals  in  Congress  seem  to  assume  that 
only  rich  suburbanites  commute  to  work, 
It  Just  happens  that  the  poor  commute  too^ 
often  long  distances — because  they  are  more 
restricted  in  housing.  Furthermore,  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  gasoline  usage  of  this 
magnitude  would  cause  a  major  economic 
upheaval  and  unemployment  in  those  indus- 
tries and  communities  dependent  upon 
tourism. 

In  my  view,  many  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  energy  resource  development  and 
relaxed  environmental  controls,  particularly 
on  air  quality  and  strip  mining,  are  unneces- 
sary, undesirable,  and  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  life.  Nevertheless,  his  basic  strat- 
egy on  energy  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principles  of  a  sound  energy  policy:  (1)  tbat 
the  energy  consumer  rather  than  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  pay  the  cost  of  making  that 


energy  available,  and  (2)  tbat  consumer  de- 
mand should  be  shifted  away  from  energy- 
intensive  products  and  processes.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  Congress  can  do  as  well, 
and  In  my  Judgment,  the  most  serious  flaw 
in  any  rationing  scheme  is  that  it  fails  to 
accomplish  either  of  these  fundamental 
goals. 

Pinaly,  I  should  point  out  that  the  taxa- 
tion and  energy  policies  espoused  by  the 
liberal  Democrats  in  Congress  are  not  even 
in  accord  with  their  professed  desire  to  keep 
energy  prices  low.  (And  I  think  I  made  clear 
that  I  believe  low-cost  energy  to  be  an  un- 
desirable goal  in  this  country.)  In  the  long 
run.  low-cost  energy  can  only  be  achieved 
by  increasing  energy  supplies.  In  order  to 
make  the  enormous  capital  investment  that 
would  be  required  for  exploration  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  the  oil  and  gas  Industries 
mtist  Improve  their  earnings.  This  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  maintaining  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  gas  and  crude  oil  or  impos- 
ing additional  taxes  on  the  Industry.  De- 
spite the  rhetoric.  Congress  can't  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
there  are  not  too  many  Senators  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  but 
my  guess  is  that  unless  the  Senate  as  a 
body,  with  most  of  Its  Members  partici- 
pating, takes  a  good,  close  look  at  what 
has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  heeds  some  of  the  red  flags 
he  is  displaying,  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
turning in  a  year  or  two  to  undo  what 
I  would  predict  we  are  now  very  likely 
to  do. 

The  Senator  has  called  attention  to 
the  bad  mistake  we  made  on  the  cata- 
lytic converter.  As  Senators  know,  it  is 
very  hard  to  be  against  a  clean  environ- 
ment. No  one  is.  We  are  all  for  it.  Yet 
sometimes  in  our  enthusiasm,  which  has 
proved  at  times  to  be  misguided,  we  have 
made  some  very  bad  mistakes,  and  the 
catalytic  converter  is  one  of  those  mis- 
takes. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  have 
added  significantly  to  the  cost  of  auto- 
mobiles in  this  coimtry,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence I  think  has  contributed  at  least 
somewhat  to  the  depressed  state  of  the 
automobile  industry.  That  is  reflected  In 
unemployment  and  in  the  draw  upon 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
and  in  the  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  passed  the 
environmental  protection  laws,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  most  of  those  bills, 
I,  with  most  Senators,  voted  for  them. 
I  did  the  same  when  we  had  the  OSHA 
bill  before  this  body,  the  Occupation 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  Who  can  be 
against  preventing  injuries  to  people, 
and  possible  deaths?  Certainly  not  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  I  had  taken 
time  to  read  the  fine  print  in  that  bill, 
I  am  not  so  certain  that  I  would  have 
voted  for  it,  though  I  think  there  were 
only  three  Senators  who  voted  against  it. 
It  is  very  easy,  because  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  environment,  because 
we  do  appreciate  beautiful  landscapes, 
because  we  do  deplore  acid  mine  dis- 
charges in  the  streams  of  America,  to 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  I  spoke 
about  subsidence  that  occurs  in  my  State 
of  Wyoming,  a  problem  that  has  been 
familiar  to  residents  of  the  States  in 
Appalachia  for  many  more  years  than 
we  have  experienced  it  in  Rock  Springs. 


These  are  all  problems  we  want  to  do 
something  about.  But  we  have  a  more 
serious  problem  in  this  country,  a  critical 
problem,  that  has  been  addressed  by  the 
President,  by  Congress,  by  all  poUticians, 
and  by  a  lot  of  experts  as  well.  And  what 
have  we  been  saying? 

We  have  been  saying  we  want  to  make 
it  tough.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  in- 
dustry shapes  up.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  been  saying.  So  we  have 
been  going  from  the  rather  general  rule 
to  the  specifics  that,  I  think  unfortu- 
nately, have  been  incorporated  into  S.  7, 
now  before  us.  We  have  entered  areas 
that  I  think  could  better  be  left  and  in- 
deed should  be  left  to  the  50  States  for 
adoption  or  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible rejection. 

The  State  of  Montana,  represented  so 
ably  by  oiu-  distinguished  colleague  now 
managing  this  bill  on  the  fioor  (Mr.  Mrr- 
calf;  ,  has  passed  some  tough  laws.  They 
are  specifically  tailored  to  address  prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  Montana.  In  Wyo- 
ming the  same  thing  has  occurred.  I  be- 
lieve Congress  would  be  well  advised,  I 
repeat  would  be  well  advised,  to  leave 
some  of  these  specific  decisions  and  spe- 
cial rulemaking  and  lawmaking  up  to 
the  States,  instead  of  trying  to  incor- 
porate it  all  in  this  bill.  But  we  have  not 
done  that. 

It  is  popular  these  days  to  be  against 
many  things — to  be  against  bigness,  and 
we  are  against  that.  It  is  popular  to  be 
against  windfall  profits,  and  we  are 
against  that.  All  you  have  to  do  to  be 
against  little  people  is  to  say  that  little 
people  could  get  windfall  profits  if  we  do 
not  assure  that  that  shall  not  happen. 

So  we  have  done  several  things,  Mr. 
President.  First,  we  have  given  the 
rancher  or  the  farmer  the  surface  own- 
ership of  lands  in  the  West,  where  the 
full  estate  is  separated,  where  there  is 
ownership  of  the  surface  only,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  minerals  underneath. 
That  has  occurred  because  of  the  home- 
stead laws.  The  grazing  homestead  laws 
passed  when,  some  several  decades  ago, 
the  Government  decided  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  keep  these  minerals,  including  the 
coal  under  the  land,  for  the  future  needs 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
So  when  the  lands  went  to  patent,  only 
the  title  to  the  surface  passed  to  the 
homesteader.  We  are  addressing  that  is- 
sue, and  we  have  in  this  bill  now  before 
us,  as  was  done  last  year  in  conference, 
given  the  surface  owner  the  right  to 
agree  that  strip  mining  can  take  place  on 
the  land  the  surface  of  which  he  owns, 
or  to  deny  an  energy  company  that  right. 
Then  we  have  taken  the  next  step,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  grievous  error,  and  one 
that  I  do  not  doubt  a  bit,  despite  the  very 
persuasive  presentation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  to  point 
out  what  is  wrong  with  it,  we  are  still  go- 
ing to  enact.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  at 
all. 

We  have  said  that  this  rancher  can 
give  consent  or  this  farmer  can  withhold 
consent.  But  if  he  wants  to  give  consent 
to  the  strip  mining  operation  all  he  can 
receive  is  the  appraised  value  of  those 
acres  actually  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
mining  operation  or  the  use  thereof  in- 
cident to  that  mining  operation  and  the 
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appraised  value  of  tlie  improvements  on 
the  surface  that  will  be  likewise  affected 
by  the  mining  operations.  We  have  given 
him  the  right  to  receive  compensation 
for  diminution  in  income  which  results 
as  a  consequence  of  the  interruption  of 
his  agricultural  operation  by  virtue  of 
the  mining  operation. 

Now,  in  order  to  display  our  gener- 
osity a  step  further  in  conference  last 
year,  that  is  to  say  that  in  addition  to 
these  three  considerations  that  can  be 
legally  contemplated  by  the  rancher  or 
the  farmer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  indus- 
ti7.  on  the  other,  we  have  said  if  that  is 
not  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  he  may  pay  up  to  $100 
an  acre  for  those  acres  actually  involved 
again  or  the  amount  of  the  losses  m 
paragraphs  (1)  through  i4»  in  section 
716.  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

We  are  going  to  find  out,  as  we  do  so 
often  around  here,  the  hard  way,  that 
that  is  not  a  very  good  deal.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  coal  mining,  but 
I  do  know  a  little  bit  about  ranching  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  the  business — de- 
spite the  fact  I  have  not  made  a  success 
of  it— for  more  years  than  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  old,  and  I  know 
enough  about  it  to  know  this :  The  typi- 
cal rancher  is  not  going  to  buy  that  kind 
of  a  deal.  He  is  not  going  to  get  enough 
out  of  this  bill,  having  so  narrowly  re- 
stricted what  he  can  receive,  that  there 
is  any  inducement  for  him"  to  say  to  X 
coal  company,  "I  will  give  you  consent  to 
strip  mine  the  coal  under  my  lands." 

So  we  are  going  to  be  coming  back — I 
make  this  prediction — after  we  pass  this 
bill,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  we  are 
going  to  pass  it,  and  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  why  is  it  these  ranchers  did 
not  give  consent  to  the  operation? 

Well  now,  at  the  present  time  if  you 
are  going  to  try  to  make  that  argument 
you  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  sta- 
tistics. They  are  always  persuasive.  It  is 
easy  for  somebody  to  get  up  and  say, 
"You  do  not  have  to  wori-y  about  that 
because  look  how  much  coal  is  under 
lease."  It  is  under  lease,  but  we  have 
done  something  else  in  this  bill.  We  have 
said  before  the  mining  operation  actu- 
ally can  begin  the  coal  company  must  re- 
ceive from  the  sui'face  owner  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  that  strip  mining  op- 
eration. One  of  the  criteria  for  approval 
of  a  mining  permit  is  that  the  coal  op- 
erator has  got  to  put  together  a  recla- 
mation plan.  He  has  got  to  show  how 
he  is  going  to  reclaim  the  lands. 

Now.  something  else  that  is  unique 
about  the  West  is  that  there  is  a  checker- 
board pattern  of  ownership.  It  is  not  un- 
like an  actual  checkerboard  with  the  red 
and  black  squares.  Maybe  within  a  cer- 
tain block  of  ground,  where  the  coal  min- 
ing operation  is  going  to  take  place  there 
are  20  ranchers  or  farmers,  and  19  of 
them  say  they  are  willing  to  have  the 
land  strip  mined,  but  the  20th  one  says 
he  is  not  willing. 

Well,  statistically  that  is  unimportant. 
If  everyone  owned  the  same  amount  of 
land  as  every  other  person,  only  5  percent 
of  the  coal  under  that  situation  would 
be  denied  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But— and  this  is  a  very  big  "but"— be- 
cause one  has  to  have  a  reclamation  plan 
that  will  provide  the  specifics  by  which  It 


is  all  going  to  be  put  back  together, 
it  simply  means  that  if  one  man,  with  a 
few  of  these  checkers  on  the  checker- 
board says,  "You  carmot  strip  my  land," 
then  the  whole  thing  falls  apart  because 
it  is  not  a  full  reclamation  package. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  all  in  the  West 
to  find  land  irrigated,  where  there  is 
water  available.  Picture,  if  you  will,  the 
anomalous  situation  where  you  have  two 
or  three  toadstools  sticking  up  represent- 
ing the  lands  owned  by  a  rancher  who 
says,  "Do  not  mine  my  land."  Contem- 
plate, if  you  will,  how  he  could  raise 
water  onto  his  land  after  the  surrounding 
area  has  been  lowered  by  maybe  25,  50, 
75  feet,  or  the  amount  by  whatever 
amount  of  coal  may  have  been  removed. 
That  is  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  sit- 
uation that  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
because  this  bill  is  so  restrictive  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  inducement  for  a 
rancher  to  give  his  consent  to  a  surface 
mining  operation.  Because  an  operator 
cannot  put  together  a  reclamation  plan 
for  a  block  of  land,  no  mining  will  occur. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
coal  already  leased  m  the  United  States, 
this  bill  requires  the  issuance  of  a  min- 
ing permit  which  must  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  reclamation  plan 
showing  how  the  energy  developer  is  go- 
ing to  put  it  all  back  together.  So  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  that  is  one  of  the 
faults  in  this  bill. 

Now,  we  have  attacked  it  from  another 
point  of  view,  too.  We  have  said  to  the 
energy  company,  "There  is  no  way  you 
can  circumvent  tlie  thrust  of  this  law." 
If  it  can  be  proven  that  the  energy  com- 
pany has  decided  that  maybe  it  could 
get  the  consent  of  the  farmer  if  the  en- 
ergy company  was  to  go  two  States  away 
and  buy  Uncle  Joe's  little  farm  or  a  build- 
ing or  something  and  pay  him  a  good 
price  for  that,  if  that  person  two  or  three 
States  removed  is  important  enough  to 
the  rancher  or  to  the  farmer,  that  sort  of 
deal,  too,  has  been  contemplated.  We 
have  put  teeth  into  this  bill  so  that  any 
energy  company  which  thinks  it  can  get 
around  the  prohibition  against  paying 
more  than  those  simple  criteria  that  I 
first  spelled  out,  has  not  read  the  bill  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  that  that  can  be 
done. 

So  I  predict  what  will  happen  is  there 
will  not  be  very  much  coal  leased. 

The  administration.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress, put  together  a  pohcy  statement 
and  they  recognized,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
that  coal  has  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. They  predicted,  I  think,  by 
1985,  if  everything  goes  as  they  envisage, 
we  will  be  getting  enough  coal  from  our 
deposits  in  the  United  States  to  replace 
the  quivalent  amount  of  15  milhon  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day. 

It  sounds  great.  We  have  the  coal.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  <  Mr.  Jackson  t 
said  we  have  enough  coal  to  last  us  500 
years.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  in  this 
bill  I  predict  we  will  have  enough  to  last 
us  1,500  years  because  we  are  not  going 
to  be  using  very  much  of  it.  It  is  just 
that  simple. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
says  is  right.  I  spoke  earlier  about  these 
environmental  standards. 

I  read  a  verj'  interesting  paper  over 
the  weekend  by  a  Dr.  McKetta,  who  was 


quite  an  environmentalist.  The  title  of 
his  paper  was,  "Eight  Facts  That  People 
Should  Know  Something  About."  We 
have  been  concerned  about  the  buildui^ 
of  carbon  monoxide,  and  rightly  we 
should  be.  It  can  cause  asphyxiation  if 
one  is  subjected  to  enough  of  it. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn,  in  reading  this 
paper  by  Dr.  McKetta,  who  is  on  the 
faciUty  of  a  veiT  prestigious  imiversity 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  that  if  a  heavy 
smoker  who  does  not  smoke  for  several 
hours  and  who  goes  out  into  the  most 
heavily  contaminated  area  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States,  insofar  as  carbon 
monoxide  buildup  is  concerned — if  he 
is  away,  if  he  stops  smoking  for  a  few 
hours,  and  goes  out  there  and  breathes 
those  exhaust  fumes  that  just  entirely 
surroimd  him,  and  if  one  checks  tlie  CO 
in  his  blood  level  it  has  not  gone  up.  it 
has  gone  down.  It  has  gone  down  because 
there  is  less  carbon  monoxide  coming 
from  the  emission  of  all  these  automo- 
biles in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, or  any  place  else  than  there  is 
in  the  smoking  of  his  cigarettes. 

Now,  I  supp>ose  that  might  surprise 
some  people.  We  have  been  concerned 
about  thermo  pollution  in  water  and  we 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  in  some  of  the 
environmental  bills  we  have  passed  to 
say  that  we  carmot  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  river  because  this  rise,  it  is  gouig 
to  bring  about  all  kinds  of  disastrous  re- 
sults. We  have  so  saddled  industry  with 
the  requirements  of  that  law  that  the 
President  of  ConEd,  Mr.  Luce,  who  used 
to  be  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, told  me,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, that  17  percent  of  their  costs  in 
the  City  of  New  York  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  environmental  protection  laws  we 
have  passed. 

Well,  we  have  said  that  by  a  certain 
time,  one  cannot  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  stream  scarcely  at  all.  or  maybe  not 
at  all. 

Do  we  know  what  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  in  America?  Probably  with  all  of 
our  erudition  we  might  make  the  wrong 
guess,  but  if  one  asks  any  first  or  second 
grader  what  raises  the  temperature  of 
water,  he  would  give  one  the  right  an- 
swer. It  is  the  Sun.  It  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  Lake  Erie  from  about.  I 
think.  34  up  to  about  75  in  the  sum- 
mertime. 

They  have  also  found  that  where  con- 
centrations of  phosphates  occur,  fish  life 
abounds. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  phos- 
phates that  were  used  in  detergents  so 
successfully,  and  which  we  banned,  now 
are  not  that  bad. 

The  putrification  that  occurs  and  is  of 
such  concern  in  Lake  Erie  does  not  come 
about  from  the  phosphates  we  get  in  the 
source  and  the  rivers  from  the  deter- 
gents. It  comes  about  from  the  sewerage 
itself. 

I  am  trying  to  make  the  point.  Mr. 
President,  that  sometimes  in  our  haste, 
in  our  enthusiasm,  and  in  omi  desire  to 
get  out  in  front  to  pass  something  to 
show  people  how  concerned  we  are  about 
America,  we  make  some  bad  blmiders. 
and  we  have  made  plenty  of  them.  I 
just  hope  we  might  stop  long  enough  and 
take  enough  time  to  look  at  this  bill  so 
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ns  not  to  repeat  those  blunders  because 
we  are  in  a  critical  situation. 

I  could  go  on  talking  about  other 
things.  We  have  found  out,  for  instance. 
In  South  America  that  the  biggest 
buildup  of  nitrates  occurs  from  the  con- 
tinuing incidence  of  thunderstorms  over 
the  Andes  and  the  nitrogen  oxides  that 
are  collected  in  rain  water  combine  with 
sohds  in  the  soil  to  build  up  the  great 
saltpeter  deposits  in  South  America. 

This  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
man.  In  fact,  the  whole  thi-ust  of  Dr. 
McKetta's  article  led  me  to  believe  that 
despite  the  arrogance  that  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  thinking  we  are  really  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  Earth,  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  really  have  very  much  to  do 
about  it,  period.  Most  of  the  things  that 
happen  are  totally  unrelated. 

Dr.  Pecora.  the  late  great  head  of  the 
USGS  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, said  that  three  single  volcanic 
eruptions — just  three — have  brought 
about  a  total  of  more  pollution  in  the 
air  surrounding  this  planet  Earth  than 
all  of  the  things  that  man  has  done  since 
he  first  started  walking  upright.  Just 
three  volcanoes  did  that. 

It  was  not  but  100  years  ago  that  we 
had  a  very  widespread  and  continuing 
fire  hi  the  forests  of  the  West,  and  for  2 
or  3  years,  or  maybe  more,  I  have  heard 
oldtimers,  all  of  whom  now  are  dead,  tell 
me  when  I  was  a  young  boy  that  they 
could  remember  that  the  Sun  for  2  or  3 
years  was  reddened  almost  all  of  the 
time  by  consequence  of  the  smoke  that 
was  in  the  air.  That  was  not  man  made. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  manmade 
fires,  but  essentially  this  was  a  forest 
fire  caused  by  Ughtning  strikes. 

My  point  is  that  most  of  the  things  we 
do  or  do  not  do  really  do  not  make  very 
much  difference.  Yet  we  have  made  some 
bad  blunders  because  we  ascribe  undue 
importance,  imdue  significance  to  in- 
complete facts.  We  have  gone  forward 
here  and  legislated,  as  I  am  certain  we 
are  going  to  do  this  time,  thinking  that 
we  are  going  to  please  everybody— we  are 
going  to  please  environmentalists,  we 
are  going  to  please  ranchers— and  that 
is  all  right.  The  one  thing  we  do  not 
talk  too  much  about  these  days  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  power  rates. 

I  happen  to  come  from  the  West,  and 
I  want  a  first-class  reclamation  job  done. 
I  was  one  of  the  persons  that  insisted 
that  we  keep  the  reclamation  fee  per 
ton  of  coal  at  35  cents  a  ton.  It  was 
dropped  down  from  35  cents  to  25  cents 
for  imderground  coal  despite  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  money  we  put  in  early 
is  going  into  underground  mining  to  fill 
mine  voids. 

The  fund  will  do  several  things.  First, 
it  will  stop  subsidence  so  people's  houses 
are  not  going  to  break  underneath 
them — the  houses  actually  cave  and  fall 
down  and  subside  into  the  ground.  The 
fund  will  fill  voids  to  prevent  the  break- 
age of  sewer  lines,  water  lines,  and  gas 
mains,  all  of  which  can  cause  threats  to 
health.  Natural  gas  seeps  into  basements, 
as  oftentimes  it  has  done.  One  hears 
about  an  explosion.  Someone's  house 
blows  up.  We  do  not  know  what  caused  it. 
They  find  there  was  a  ruptured  gas  main 
and  that  the  gas  followed  that  broken 
line  and  got  into  someone's  basement 
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air.  That  is  one  of  the   things  that 
happens. 

Another  thing,  very  serious  as  far  as 
imdergroimd  mining  goes,  is  that,  when- 
ever there  is  a  void  left  underground, 
fire  sooner  or  later  breaks  out.  Plres 
occurred  in  mines  long  before  man  had 
anything  to  do  about  it. 

Much  of  that  took  place  before  man 
mined,  but  we  have  been  speeding  up 
the  process  now.  We  have  taken  coal  out 
of  these  underground  mines,  leaving 
more,  or  oftentimes  more  than  we  re- 
move and  it  catches  fire.  That  is  another 
hazard,  too,  because,  if  that  occurs,  the 
carbon  monoxide  from  that  incomplete 
combustion  which  takes  place,  can  seep 
into  people's  homes  and  cause  death. 

I  think  that  we  want  to  do  a  first-class 
reclamation  job,  and  I  think  the  people 
who  turn  the  Ught  switches  on  ought  to 
pay  for  it.  I  do  not  know  what  else  will 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  say  we  will  cut 
that  fee  back  and  take  it  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury.  We  have  been  taking  out 
of  the  General  Treasury  until  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury  is  upward  of  $500  billion  in 
the  hole  already. 

People  are  complaining  against  infia- 
tion,  saying  we  ought  to  raise  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare  to  do  more  for  every- 
body and  to  make  food  stamps  more 
readily  available. 

Yet,  when  we  fail  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  exacerbate  the  very  thing 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  tak- 
ing these  other  actions  I  am  talking 
about. 

So  I  am  not  happy  about  that.  I  think 
we  want  a  first-class  reclamation  job, 
and  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
bill. 

It  is  a  bunch  of  hogwash  to  think  that 
X,  Y,  or  Z  coal  company  is  going  to  pay 
the  bill.  The  people  who  will  turn  the 
light  switches  on  are  going  to  pay  the 
bill.  I  think  they  should.  I  think  that  is 
fair.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  land, 
after  the  coal  has  been  removed  in  the 
West,  is  made  usable.  It  can  be  made 
usable.  I  have  seen  what  is  going  on 
out  there  in  the  way  of  reclamation,  and 
it  is  good.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is 
not  going  to  work,  but  I  think  those 
statements  come  mostly  from  people 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

The  reclamation  I  have  seen  taking 
place  right  now  inchnes  me  to  believe 
that  we  can  remove  the  coal  just  as  Ger- 
many has  been  doing  for  a  long  time; 
we  can  put  the  earth  back  together,  and 
it  can  be  even  more  productive — and  I 
repeat  that,  Mr.  President— it  can  be 
even  more  productive  than  it  is  now  for 
one  very  good  reason:  Sometimes  the 
topsoil  is  not  the  most  fertile  layer  of 
earth  encountered.  One  of  the  mines 
south  of  Gillette  found  that  just  above 
the  first  layer  of  coal  for  about  12  to  18 
inches  was  a  higher  concentration  of 
plant  nutrients  than  there  was  anyplace 
else.  So  they  said.  "Let's  try  that  out." 
They  put  that  on  top  of  the  ground  when 
it  had  been  put  back  in  place.  They 
found  that  that  was  more  fertile  and 
more  productive  than  the  topsoil  would 
have  been. 

We  found  in  Wyoming  the  topsoil  Is 
not  always  the  best.  They  have  found  in 
Germany  it  is  not  always  the  best.  They 
have  tested  the  horizons.  They  have  gone 


down  and  removed  the  overburden  In 
Germany  and  have  found  out  that  some- 
times you  can  improve  upon  nature. 

I  think  another  thing  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  that  it  does  not  always 
make  sense  to  try  to  put  it  back  the  way 
nature  gave  it  to  us. 

Sometimes,  as  they  found  In  parts 
of  Appalachia,  kids  would  like  to  play 
football  and  they  happen  to  live  in  little 
towns  where,  by  virtue  of  the  topography 
of  the  country,  there  is  not  a  piece  of  real 
estate  flat  enough  on  which  to  play  foot- 
ball. We  saw  pictures  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  last  year 
of  such  a  place.  That  was  where  they  had 
never  had  a  football  field. 

Instead  of  telling  that  mining  com- 
pany, "Put  it  aU  back  together  as  you 
found  it,"  they  said,  "Leave  this  piece 
flattened  out  and  we  will  have  a  school 
and  a  playground  here." 

They  put  in  some  housing  develop- 
ments and  a  supermarket  was  con- 
structed. I  think  that  makes  sense.  So  I 
say  let  us  leave  some  of  these  options 
to  our  own  judgments.  I  think  it  xmder- 
scores  the  point  that  if  you  want  to 
have  as  much  local  input  as  possible 
leave  as  much  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  which,  in  tura,  can  get  some  in- 
put from  local  communities.  You  are  apt 
to  come  up  with  a  better  answer  than 
you  may  otherwise  have  had. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  He  comes  from  a 
State  which,  while  it  has  not  only  coal 
but  has  other  minerals  as  well,  is  aware 
that  the  pattern  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  takes  may,  indeed, 
have  some  impact  on  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  we  are  likely  to  be  consid- 
ering at  a  later  date.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  heed  what  he 
has  been  saying.  I  regret  that  there  have 
not  been  more  people  in  the  Chamber. 
I  know  when  they  come  in  to  vote  what 
we  say  will  not  be  considered  by  very 
many  people.  If  I  were  a  betting  man, 
which  I  am  not,  I  would  bet  that  this 
bill  will  not  be  changed  very  much.  But 
I  will  make  one  other  Uttle  offer.  If  any- 
body tells  me  we  are  not  going  to  be 
coming  back  here  in  a  year  or  two  with 
some  significant  changes  and  amend- 
ments to  propose,  I  would  like  to  call 
that  one. 

I  can  just  about  guarantee  it  will  be 
found  that  despite  the  total  amount  of 
acreage  leased,  when  this  surface  owner 
consent  provision  is  applied,  it  will  be 
found  the  surface  owner  has  little  if  any 
inducement  to  give  his  permission  to 
the  mining  of  his  land.  By  virtue  of  the 
checkerboard  pattern  it  will  not  take 
more  than  one  man  to  hold  up  mining 
the  whole  checkerboard.  Reclamation 
has  to  encompass  an  entire  block  of  land. 

Yesterday  I  talked  about  the  alluvial 
valley  floor.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
mentioned  that.  We  do  not  want  to  dis- 
turb any  streams  or  imderground  water. 
But  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the  USGS 
officials  yestei-day  and  they  told  me  this: 
An  action  that  is  taken  may  disturb  the 
waterflow  one  place,  but  if  this  stream 
dries  up,  another  one  is  going  to  pop  up 
someplace  else.  Nature  has  a  way,  as  we 
all  know,  of  balancing  things  out.  So  it 
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is  not  always  going  to  mean  that  devas- 
tation and  chaos  will  result  if  there  is 
some  interruption. 

I  do  not  want  any  intermption.  This 
bill  guarantees  that  if  there  is  an  In- 
terruption or  a  dislocation  of  the  sur- 
face stream  or  the  imderground  water 
involved,  the  energy  company  responsi- 
ble for  that  action  will  be  fully  liable. 

Later  on  this  afternoon  I  intend  to 
display  some  of  the  real  problems  that 
come  about  from  a  definition  of  terms. 

Tlie  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  some 
words  of  art.  We  have  wrestled  with 
what  is  meant  by  alluvial  valley  floors, 
or  some  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
offered  on  that. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  walk  by  the  easels.  There  will  be 
a  staff  person  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions. I  am  not  trying  to  say  we  have  very 
many  of  the  answers,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  may  raise  some  questions  tliat 
I  think  ought  now  to  be  considered. 

In  this  Federal  legislation  we  are  get- 
ting into  some  pretty  technical  areas 
that  we  do  not  know  enough  about,  and 
we  are  dealing  with  them  in  a  fashion 
which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  when 
we  get  to  applying  the  specifics  of  this 
law,  the  courts  may  not  take  the  same 
approach  that  tlie  Congress  now  takes. 

We  would  hope  that  everything  can  be 
done  reasonably,  that  we  would  be  not 
unreasonable  in  our  judgments.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve the  courts  are  going  to  look  at  the 
language,  they  will  read  the  legislative 
histoiT,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
try  to  make  a  detennination  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  law  says,  as  modified,  pos- 
sibly, through  its  legislative  history.  So 
it  does  not  follow  that  what  we  hope  may 
come  about  necessarily  will  result. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  again 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  very 
incisive  and,  I  hope,  persuasive  observa- 
tions. I  think  he  has  done  a  gi-eat  service. 
I  hope  before  this  bill  is  passed  that 
Senators  who  are  not  here  now  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  what  the 
Senator  has  said  and  to  recognize  that 
the  person  who  utters  those  words  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  likely  "inflation- 
ai-y  impact"  of  this  bill  and  the  "inordi- 
nate costs"  it  will  impose  on  the  industry 
and  on  the  consumer.  We  have  heard 
such  a  wide  range  of  numbers  bandied 
about  that  any  one  set  becomes  mean- 
ingless taken  out  of  the  context  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  was  based.  I 
therefore  feel  it  is  imperative  to  put  this 
issue  in  perspective  for  once  and  for  all. 
There  are  several  catgories  of  costs 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

First,  there  are  Uie  very  real  and  pre- 
sent costs  of  damages  now  being  caused 
by  surface  coal  mining  operations :  costs 
for  cleaning  up  streams  polluted  by  silta- 
tion  and  acid  mine  damage;  damage 
caused  by  improper  blasting  practices; 
damage  to  homes  and  crops  from  land- 
slides; and  damage  and  loss  of  income 
to  surface  and  water  right  owners  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  mining  operation. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  costs  that 
S.  7  is  designed  to  eliminate.  An  idea 
of  theh-  magnitude  can  be  found  from 
looking  at  the  estimated  cost  of  rectify- 


ing these  damages  on  abandoned  lands, 
which  Is  $7  to  $10  billion. 

Balanced  against  these  we  have  the 
following  potential  costs:  to  the  Indus- 
try, to  the  consumer,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  possible  losses  in  produc- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  increased  operator 
costs,  numerous  studies  and  testimony 
received  by  the  Interior  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  indicate  that  the  actual  in- 
creased costs  of  production  would  range 
from  0  to  $2  per  ton,  depending  on  the 
operator's  present  practices.  However, 
this  increase  will  be  phased  in  over  a 
period  of  almost  3  years.  Furthermore, 
the  price  of  coal  has  increased  in  the  past 
year  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  oil. 
Coal  once  selling  for  $2  to  $8  per  ton  is 
now  gomg  as  high  as  $60  a  ton  on  the 
spot  market,  and  utilities  once  paying 
$2  to  S3  per  ton  under  long  term  con- 
tract are  now  being  forced  to  renegotiate 
for  coal  at  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Yet  demand 
still  outstrips  supply.  The  profits  of  most 
coal  companies  have  soared — some  in- 
creasing by  as  much  as  400  percent  over 
last  year.  In  such  a  context  of  profita- 
bility, it  is  difficult  to  deciT  even  a  max- 
imum cost  increase  of  $2  per  ton  to  as- 
sure top  quality  mining  and  reclamation 
practices. 

Even  when  the  35  cents  or  25  cents  per 
ton  reclamation  fee  is  added  to  tliis,  the 
impact  on  overall  production  costs  must 
still  be  considered  relatively  minor,  par- 
ticularly when  such  costs  will  all  be  ulti- 
mately passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

With  regard  to  the  consumer,  a  $2.35 
per  ton  increase  in  the  price  of  coal — as- 
suming the  worst  case — would  increase 
his  electric  bill  less  than  20  cents  a 
month,  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  vastly 
improved  environment.  This  is  consid- 
erably less  even  than  the  anticipated  Im- 
pact on  consumer  electric  bills  under 
President  Ford's  $3  per  barrel  tariff  on 
imported  oil. 

Next,  we  must  consider  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  administering  tliis  bill. 

Staff  calculations  show  maximum  ad- 
ditional Federal  expenditures  for  S.  7  as 
follows,  in  millions  of  dollars: 

Fiscal  year  1975 $46.2 

Fiscal  year  1976 62 

Fiscal  year  1977- 69 

Fiscal  year  1978 71 

Fiscal  year  1979 73 

Fiscal  year  1980 75 

Fiscal  year  1981 77 

Each  year  thereafter 30 

And  finally,  we  must  discuss  the  costs 
associated  with  possible  losses  in  produc- 
tion. Although  the  administration  has 
gloomily  prognosticated  production  loss- 
es ranging  from  14  to  41  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year,  they  have  been  unable 
to  justify  these  figures  or  to  specify  to 
the  Interior  Committee  the  source  of  the 
assumption  for  any  figure  in  this  ex- 
ceedingly broad  range.  Dire  predictions 
of  huge  production  losses,  one  can  only 
assume,  are  predicated  on  two  basic  as- 
sumption :  first,  that  S.  7  will  drastically 
cut  coal  production  because  of  reclama- 
tion costs,  and  second,  that  there  are 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  will  effectively 
lockup  vast  coal  reserves.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  obviously  falascious.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  pi-ice  of  coal  is  such 
that  the  cost  of  the  bill  can  be  easily 


borne  by  the  hidustry.  And  furthermore, 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  most  of  the  requirements  of  S.  7  are 
already  included  ii.  many  State  mining 
laws,  and  so  should  not  be  an  undue  addi- 
tional burden  to  responsible  operators. 

The  second  argument  is  equally  weak 
in  that  it  assumes,  despite  our  vast  coal 
resources,  if  surface  coal  mining  is  stat- 
utorily banned  on  even  10  percent  of 
all  coal  bearing  land — a  generous  esti- 
mate— there  will  be  no  relocation  of  min- 
ing operations  either  to  other  areas,  oi 
no  shifts  in  mining  technology.  This 
argument  also  assimies  that  the  Con- 
gress, should  it  find  these  provisions  to 
have  been  injudicious,  could  not  and 
would  not  alter  them.  Yet  this  pledge  has 
been  made  time  and  again  durmg  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  bill  and  the  pred- 
ecessor, S.  425.  It  was  made  in  confer- 
ence: it  was  made  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  by  the  chauman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  and  it  has  been  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  very  Chamber  as  recently 
as  yesterday. 

And  finally,  it  makes  the  grievous  error 
of  equating  reserves  with  production. 

Although  it  may  be  that  there  are  con- 
siderable reserves  of  coal  in  the  areas 
under  discussion,  there  is  vei-y  little  actu- 
al production  going  on  at  present  on 
these  lands,  or  contemplated  for  the  next 
year  or  so.  So  we  are  not  by  these 
provisions  significantly  altering  the 
status  quo,  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
rectify  any  errors  in  judgment,  these 
provisions  may  prove  to  represent. 

But  we  cannot  put  off  this  measui-e  to 
wait  and  see — we  must  act  on  this  bill 
now,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  leave  these  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  a  question 
regarding  section  522,  which  provides  for 
the  designation  of  areas  unsuitable  for 
sm-face  coal  mining. 

Does  this  section  preclude  all  types  of 
coal  mining  from  areas  found  unsuitable 
for  surface  coal  mining? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  designation  of 
areas  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining 
will  not  necessarily  result  in  a  prohibition 
of  mming.  The  designation  can  merely 
limit  specific  types  of  mining  and  thus 
the  coal  resource  may  still  be  extracted 
by  a  mining  technology  which  would  pro- 
tect the  values  upon  which  the  designa- 
tion is  premised.  In  addition,  after  an 
area  is  designated,  coal  development  is 
not  totally  precluded  as  exploration  for 
coal  may  continue.  Moreover,  any  inter- 
ested iierson  may  petition  for  termina- 
tion of  a  designation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  this  section 
have  any  effect  upon  existing  surface  coal 
mining  operations? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  designation  proc- 
ess is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  process 
to  close  existing  mine  operations,  al- 
though the  area  in  which  such  opera- 
tions are  located  may  be  designated  with 
respect  to  future  mines. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  does  the  com- 
mittee consider  is  an  "existing  mine"? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  an  existing  mine  might  not 
be  one  actually  producing  coal,  because 
It  was  in  a  substantial  stage  of  develop- 
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ment  prior  to  coal  production.  Tlius,  the 
meaning  of  existing  operations  is  ex- 
tended to  include  operations  for  which 
there  are  "substantiaJ  legal  and  finan- 
cial commitments." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  What  was  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  of  the  term 
".substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments?" 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  phrase  "substan- 
tial legal  and  financial  commitments" 
in  the  designation  section  and  other  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  act  is  intended  to  apply 
to  situations  where,  on  the  basis  of  a 
long-term  coal  contract,  investments 
have  been  made  in  powerplants,  rail- 
roads, coal  handling  and  storage  facili- 
ties, and  other  capital  Intensive  activi- 
ties. The  committee  does  not  intend 
that  mere  ownership  or  acquisition  costs 
of  the  coal  itself  or  the  right  to  mine 
it  should  in  and  of  itself  constitute  "sub- 
stantial legal  and  financial  commit- 
ments." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  very  forthright  posi- 
tion on  this  legislation  and  on  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  with  this  proposal. 
He  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  come  from  two  States  that  per- 
haps will  furnish  more  coal  to  this  great 
country  of  ours  than  any  other  States 
in  our  Nation. 

They  are  very  much  aware  and  in- 
sistent that  their  States  be  protected, 
that  if  the  laws  of  their  States  are 
stricter  than  the  Federal  laws  in  re- 
spect to  the  reclamation  of  their  land, 
that  the  States'  rights  be  upheld.  I 
commend  them  for  that  position.  They 
have  been  very  insistent  that  first  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  States  which 
have  these  great  deposits  of  coal. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  in  this 
great  Nation  a  vast  quantity  of  coal. 

I  also  realize  that  we  have  many  other 
wonders  in  the  States  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Senators  representing  those 
States  have  the  desire  and  the  obligation 
to  protect  those  wonders. 
I  know  that  they  will  do  just  that. 
I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  statement,  for  the  vari- 
ous matters  that  have  been  succinctly 
brought  forward  which  are  important 
considerations  in  the  passage  or  the  re- 
jection of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  we  are 
Indebted  to  him  for  this  vei-y  worthwhile 
presentation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  some  comments,  but  at  this 
time,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  submit  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Morgan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes.  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMEKOMENT  NO.    78 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  78. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON)    proposes  amendment  No.  78. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  4.  .strike 
out  ail  through  line  16  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■'ducting  a  program 
of,  or  a  curriculum  whicli  provides  for.  sub- 
stantial Insti-uctlons  and  research  in  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  or  which  establishes 
such  a  school  of  mines,  division,  department, 
or  curriculum  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  this  title  and  which  school  of  mines,  divi- 
sion, department,  or  curriculum  shall  have 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  two  years.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals 
Resources  Research  as  created  by  this  title 
shall  determine  a  college  or  university  to  have 
an  eligible  school  of  mines,  division,  depart- 
ment, or  currlculiun  providing  a  program  of 
substantial  Instruction  and  research  in  min- 
ing or  minerals  extraction  wherem  or  pur- 
suant to  which  education  and  research  In 
the  minerals  engineering  fields  are  being 
canied  out  and  which  qualifies  students 
participating  therein  for  careers  In  mining 
education,  mining  research,  mining  industry, 
or  other  related  fields:". 

On  page  13,  strike  out  line  4  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  depart- 
ment or  curriculum  conducting  or  providing 
for  a  program  of  substantial  in-'. 

On  page  13,  line  9,  Immediately  after  'de- 
partment" Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing:  "or  curriculum". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  relates  to  title  3,  section  301, 
with  respect  to  mining  and  minerals  re- 
sources and  research  institutes. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  here  is  to 
relax  the  criteria  established  in  order  for 
institutions  to  qualify  for  funds  provided 
by  this  bill.  I  have  a  full  statement  which 
was  presented  yesterday  and  is  in  the 
Record.  The  managers  of  this  bill  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  indicated  that  they 
will  accept  the  amendment.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  belabor  the  point  at  this  time. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  give  the  council 
that  is  created  by  S.  7  and  which  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  administering 
these  fimds,  the  authority  to  use  cur- 
ricula— as  well  as  schools,  departments, 
and  divisions  in  determining  whether  or 
not  that  institution  is  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  progi-am.  I  think  this 
will  eliminate  some  of  tlie  arbitrary  and 
imduly  restrictive  organizational  re- 
straints that  are  contained  in  the  present 
language  and  will  make  the  funds  more 
usable  and  more  effective  in  accomplish- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  wa^  provided  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  amendment, 
and  the  Senate  substantially  agreed  to 
it.  It  would  give  an  opportunity  for  an 
educational  agency  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram that  we  believe  should  be  earned 
out. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  offering  the  amendment.  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  was  correct  in  attempt- 


ing it  last  year.  It  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. I  hope  the  amendinent  will  be 
accepted  this  year. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  joined  in  this  discussion 
and  has  brought  out  the  need  for  the 
University  of  Kentucky  to  be  involved 
in  this  activity,  which  is  quite  important 
to  his  State.  I  know  the  work  that  will 
be  done  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
his  State,  but  also  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  goals  in  the  proposed  legislation 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  about  the 
potential  coal  production  in  the  Western 
States.  It  might  be  that  in  the  near 
future,  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  or  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
might  be  the  leading  coal  producer  in  tlie 
Nation.  But  as  of  this  moment,  our  State 
of  Kentucky  enjoys  this  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  producer  of  ccal  in  the 
United  States. 

So  I  welcome  tlie  support  of  both  Sen- 
ators for  this  amendment. 

We  think  it  is  important  that  we  carry 
on  this  research,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
my  State  can  make  a  contribution.  The 
University  of  Kentucky  has  been  in- 
volved in  programs  of  this  nature  since 
1901  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 
This  amendment  will  provide  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  expand 
and  extend  this  research. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  although  I 
am  not  going  to  take  a  position  as  to 
which  States  produce  the  most  coal,  I 
hope  that  production  in  his  State  does  go 
forward.  It  happens  to  be  my  native 
land.  I  commend  him  for  his  outlook  in 
that  regard.  I  hope  that  when  we  finish 
with  this  bill,  we  will  not  place  any  bar- 
riers hi  the  path  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky in  going  forward  with  its  continued 
production.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky concerning  the  important  part 
his  State  now  plays  in  tlie  production  of 
coal  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  today  and  yesterday 
about  how  much  coal  is  around,  about 
how  many  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work  if  we  do  not  use  all  these  billions  of 
tons  of  coal,  about  the  percentages  of  Uie 
tons  of  coal  available,  about  the  East 
against  the  West,  and  about  and  other 
statistics.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming suggested  that  we  could  use  those 
statistics  any  way  we  wished. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  in  Mon- 
tana, in  northern  Wyommg,  and  in  the 
Dakotas.  It  ranges  from  lignite  to  low- 
grade  bituminous.  It  is  low  sulfur  coal.  It 
can  be  bumed  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. It  can  be  mined  very  cheaply. 

Ift  some  areas  in  America,  the  seams 
are  only  a  few  feet  thick.  Some  seams 
are  14  to  20  to  200  feet  thick.  Sometimes, 
In  northern  Wyoming  especially,  with 
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the  huge  mining  machinery  that  is  avail- 
able today,  a  seam  of  coal  200  feet  thick 
can  be  mined;  and  every  time  the  shovel 
dips,  it  will  load  a  coal  car. 

All  this  makes  for  economical  produc- 
tion of  coal,  but  all  this  also  makes  for 
destruction  of  some  of  the  top  soil  and 
the  desti-uction  of  the  whole  area  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  in  tlie  future  if 
we  do  not  adopt  a  bill  such  as  this  for 
restoration  and  reclamation  of  such  an 
area. 

It  is  tremendously  diflBcult  to  sit  down 
in  a  committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  all  the 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
done,  and  write  a  bill  that  is  a  national 
bill.  A  bill  that  applies  to  the  extremely 
fertile  land  of  southern  Illinois  and  Ohio 
and  western  Kentucky,  and  at  the  same 
time  appUes  to  the  desert  lands  in  the 
Four  Comers  area  of  Arizona,  or  the 
sunny  arid  lands  of  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming and  others. 

We  have  testimony  in  the  record  from 
outstanding  scientists  that  it  took  thou- 
sands of  years  to  develop  the  topsoil  of 
eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  stockpiled.  When  it  was 
taken  off,  the  nutrients  would  erode,  and 
it  could  not  be  stored.  It  should  not  be 
mined  at  all,  according  to  the  people 
who  testified. 

We  have  tried  in  this  bill  to  build  a 
balanced  approach  so  that  billions  of 
tons  of  this  coal  shall  be  available  for 
mining  immediately;  billions  of  tons 
shall  be  set  aside  for  mining  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  billions  of  tons  shall  be  left 
there  until  a  great  emergency  arises, 
and  ranching  and  other  operations  shall 
take  place. 

I  wish  to  speak  specifically  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  at  the  tm-n  of  the  century,  we 
discovered  oil  in  several  of  the  States, 
including  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
and  huge  oil  companies  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives and  employees  out.  Under 
the  Homestead  Act,  they  would  acquire 
160  acres  in  fee  title,  owning  the  sur- 
face, the  subsurface,  including  the  min- 
eral rights.  Then  they  would  turn  the  fee 
title  over  to  the  oil  companies.  At  that 
time,  it  created  a  national  scandal.  It 
was  such  a  scandal  that  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  his  chief  forester, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  others,  mounted  a 
campaign  that  was  equivalent  almost  to 
tlie  campaign  that  the  environmentalists 
have  mounted  recently  to  change  that. 
They  contended  that  the  minerals  under 
that  land  belonged  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  business  of  send- 
ing people  out  and  homesteading  the  land 
and  then  turning  the  minerals  over  to  the 
giant  corporations — Standard  Oil  Co., 
especially — was  a  scandal  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  So  we  passed 
an  act,  the  Grazing  Homestead  Act.  And 
we  said,  "Look,  some  of  that  land  is 
arid,  some  of  that  land  does  not  produce 
as  the  land  In  the  Midddle  West,  so  we 
will  give  you  640  acres  instead  of  160 
acres,  but  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  retain  those  minerals  for  the 
people  of  all  America."  Tliat  was  a  great 
conservation  achievement  of  those  days 
when  that  bill  passed. 

We  set  up  grazing  homesteads  and  we 
said  people  can  come  out,  and  instead  of 


getthig  160  acres,  they  got  640.  They 
went  out  to  Montana  and  they  saw  these 
coal  outcroppings.  They  knew  about  the 
oil.  But  they  said,  "We  shall  graze  this 
land  and  we  do  not  care  what  happens 
to  the  minerals."  For  three  generations, 
they  have  grazed  the  land. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  tears  shed  for  the 
little  old  homesteader  who  came  out 
three  generations  ago  and  homesteaded 
that  land.  He  has  gotten  himself,  on  the 
basis  of  that  homestead,  a  grazing  right 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  under 
public  domain,  or  up  in  the  National 
Forest.  He  has  set  up  for  himself  a  ranch- 
ing operation  and  he  has  been  growing 
cattle  out  there  or  sheep  or  something  of 
that  sort.  We  are  shedding  a  lot  of  tears 
for  that  little  guy.  But  let  me  tell  what 
really  happened. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  that 
little  guy  was  sold  out  and  there  are  not 
very  many  of  them  left.  Out  in  south- 
eastern Montana  and  northeastern 
Wyoming,  the  ranches  are  10  and  20 
thousand  acres  and  the  people  there  are 
newcomers.  They  are  the  ones  who  came 
in  during  the  depression  and  they  picked 
up  this  land  for  its  tax  value.  They  picked 
up  that  land  for  $10  or  $12  an  acre.  It 
is  those  people  we  are  talking  about  who 
are  going  to  get  a  windfall  profit  of  $5 
or  $6  or  $7  miUion,  just  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  retained  value  of  their 
land.  If  it  were  only  the  640-acre  home- 
steaders, only  the  third-generation 
homesteaders  that  were  involved,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  I  would  say,  "Let  them  get  as  much 
money  as  they  can  for  selling  the  people's 
coal."  But  they  are  not  the  people  who 
have  most  of  the  land  out  West  in  this 
area.  The  people  who  won  the  land  and 
have  control  of  the  land  in  split  owner- 
ship are  largely  the  people  who  came  in 
and  took  advantage  of  the  Great  De- 
pressing and  bought  this  land  at  bank- 
rupt prices. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Senator  Mansfield  says, 
"fine,  we  retain  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  subsurface  ownership  of  the 
coal — all  minerals,  but  coal  especially 
here  today."  The  Federal  Government 
said  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  keep  that  coal  for  the  use 
of  the  people.  We  gave  the  ranchers  the 
surface  rights  to  operate  a  ranch  or  for 
a  ranching  operation.  We  gave  them  all 
the  surface  rights  so  that  they  could  use 
that  as  beneficial  property,  so  they  could 
lease  Forest  Service  land  and  other  Fed- 
eral land.  That  is  all  we  gave  them.  So, 
Senator  Mansfield  says,  we  will  continue 
to  give  these  people  the  surface  rights. 
We  will  continue  to  let  them  operate  the 
ranch  that  they  contracted  to  operate. 
And  we,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  will  keep  the  coal  that  Is  under 
that  land  in  reserve  and  refrain  from 
strip  mining  the  surface.  We,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  will  keep 
that  coal  in  reserve  for  future  operations. 

As  Senator  Mansfield  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, there  are  bilUons  of  tons  of  coal 
out  there.  Millions  of  tons  are  already 
under  lease.  There  are  millions  of  tons 
that  can  be  leased  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  do  not  have  this  split  own- 
ership. Millions  of  tons  that  are  leased 
by  the  States  who  own  section  16  and  sec- 


tion 36.  Millions  of  tons  that  are  leased 
by  the  successors  of  the  railroads,  who 
had  these  alternate  sections  of  land 
grants.  Millions  of  tons  which  have  been 
leased  by  private  individuals.  All  we  say 
in  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  that  when 
there  is  split  ownership,  those  lands  will 
continue  to  be  operated  as  ranching  op- 
erations and  the  Federal  Goveniment 
will  keep  its  coal  in  reserve. 

I  can  miderstand  a  rancher  in  Mon- 
tana or  Wyoming,  who,  all  at  once,  has 
a  gieat  big  windfall  and  he  finds  out 
that  there  is  coal  under  his  land.  He 
has  to  send  his  kids  to  college,  or  he 
wants  a  retirement  fund  and  he  leases 
his  coal.  That  is  an  ordinary,  imder- 
standable,  human  development.  But  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  have  to  do 
that.  We  can  say  that  we  may  need  this 
coal  much  worse  in  the  future  than  we 
need  it  now.  We  have  a  lot  of  coal  land 
that  we  can  lease  already.  We  say  that 
there  is  coal  there  for  500  years.  We 
say  all  the  coal  that  is  leasable  will  take 
care  of  the  energy  shortage  right  today. 

Thei-efore,  I  think  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  Is  the  wisest  approach  to  thi.s 
split  ownership  that  we  have  known.  It 
will  not  create  the  toadstools  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  talking  about. 
It  will  not  create  any  toadstools,  because 
we  just  will  not  lease  any  of  the  land 
that  has  a  split  ownership. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  agree 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment  as  a  con- 
servation amendment,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  great  conservation  victory  that 
was  won  back  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury by  the  conservationists  of  that  time 
as  a  way  to  keep  a  coal  reserve  for  the 
people  of  America,  and  as  a  way  to  solve 
this  problem  of  a  split  ownership  in  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  Mansfield  amendment.  That  is 
the  first  amendment,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  perfectly  willing, 
either  in  order  or  out  of  order,  not  to 
yield  but  to  let  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa be  recognized  In  his  own  right. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  BARTLErrr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oidahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  again 
speak  on  this  measure. 

It  seems  a  strange  sort  of  logic  to  pro- 
claim that  we  are  debating  S.  7  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  facts. 
After  all,  this  is  a  bill  that  has  been  in 
hearings  and  subject  to  staff  work  for 
many  months  and  even  years.  However. 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  has  had  the 
right  kind  of  consideration.  I  submit  that 
this  bill  Is  being  enacted  without  the 
Senate  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  it  is 
doing.  Therefore,  by  any  standard  what- 
ever, this  is  bad  legislation.  It  is  ran- 
dom, hip-shooting  legislation.  I  presume 
that  In  the  manner  of  such  shooting  we 
will  go  out  later  to  see  what  we  shot.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  victim  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  more  Members 
of  the  Senate  had  read  a  publication  Is- 
sued last  year  by  the  National  Academy 
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•of  Engineering  entitled  "U-S.  Energy 
Prospects,  an  Engineering  Viewpoint." 
I  doubt  that  they  have.  In  this  volume 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
gives  some  specifics  of  what  is  required 
if  this  Nation  is  to  double  its  coal  pro- 
duction by  1985,  as  we  envisage  if  we 
are  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  imported 
cil  and  even  approach  energy  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  at  this  point  that  practically  every 
comprehensive  energy  plan  with  the  goal 
of  having  energy  independence  by  1985 
and  with  the  goal  of  reducing  our  reli- 
ance on  unreliable  imports,  calls  for  de- 
veloping the  coal  production  of  this 
country. 

The  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
says  that  by  1985  we  will  require  780 
million  tons  of  production  from  surface 
mines.  This  is  in  contrast  to  about  310 
million  tons  of  coal  produced  from  sur- 
face mines  last  year.  Yet  we  are  today 
debating  a  bill  which  would  impose  very 
strict  standards  on  surface  mining,  and 
I  submit  that  we  have  no  clear  idea  what 
those  standards  mean.  The  mining  in- 
dustry tells  us  that  many  of  these  stand- 
ards would  reduce  production  severely, 
at  a  time  when  we  need  to  increase  it. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  said 
these  standards  would  reduce  production. 
I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  reck- 
less and  hasty  legislation,  ill-considered 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  We  cannot 
sit  here  in  this  Chamber  and  legislate  in 
a  vacuum.  We  need  to  consider  the  hard 
facts  of  the  Nation's  need  for  energy. 

We  need  to  consider  also  the  first  thing 
any  geologist  or  mining  engineer  knows — 
you  have  to  mine  the  mineral  where  it 
occurs,  not  by  where  you  wish  it  were  or 
by  methods  you  wish  you  could  adopt. 
More  than  one -third  of  our  Nation's  re- 
coverable coal  reserves,  in  teims  of 
present  technology  and  economics,  can 
only  be  recovered  by  surface  mining. 
That  is  the  way  that  we  have  to  mine  it. 
If  we  do  not  allow  surface  mining  where 
necessary,  following  it  with  the  require- 
ment for  good  reclamation  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  feasible,  we  are  depriving  our- 
selves and  future  generations  of  impor- 
tant resources  o''  energy  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  within  our  borders. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  requirements  for  good  reclama- 
tion that  are  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  have 
arguments  with  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  go  far  beyond  that  extremity,  many 
of  them  having  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  reclamation. 

Congress  has  already  taken  one  wish- 
ful, wistful  trip  into  an  environmental 
never-never  land  without  clear  idea  of 
where  it  is  going  and  the  Nation  is  suf- 
fering thereby.  This  trip  was  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970.  We  did  our  best  to  write 
in  the  law  a  bunch  of  standards  based  on 
wishful  thinking  and  environmental 
slogans.  We  did  not  take  the  time  to  find 
out  what  would  be  required  to  attain 
them.  We  simply  assumed  that  if  we 
made  the  law  strict  enough  and  orated 
hard  enough,  somebody  else  would  get 
the  air  as  clean  as  we  declared  it  must 
be. 

Well,  here  we  are,  with  a  deadline  fast 
approaching,  and  an  energy  crisis  upon 
us.  The  only  way  we  can  cope  with  the 


energy  crisis  without  splurging  ourselves 
into  national  bankruptcy  is  to  bum  more 
coal,  the  only  ti-uly  abundant  energy  re- 
source this  Nation  has  readily  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
of  the  coal  currently  being  mined  by  sur- 
face mining,  70  percent  is  low  sulfur  con- 
tent, and  another  approximately  10  per- 
cent is  of  medium  sulfur  content.  So  we 
will  be  depriving,  because  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  mining  of  the  low  sulfur  content 
coal,  the  coal  that  does  the  least  amount 
of  pollution.  This  course  brings  us  into 
collision  with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  much  of  our  high 
sulfur  coal.  Perhaps  technology  can  be 
improved  in  time  to  allow  the  use  of  high 
sulfur  coal.  Perhaps  deadlines  need  to  be 
extended  for  compliance  with  the  ac^;.  In 
fact  I  am  sure  these  things  are  so,  but 
we  are  finding  them  out  very  late.  Mean- 
while, the  most  feasible  way  of  conform- 
ing with  the  standards  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  whenever  they  become  effective,  is 
the  ase  of  low-sulfur  coal.  And  in  this 
bill,  S.  7,  we  are  effectively  ruling  out 
the  mining  of  much  of  the  low-sulfur 
coal  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Congress 
created  a  monster  which  is  about  to 
wreck  our  economy  imless  we  take  steps 
quickly,  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
that  when  we  consider  the  matter.  My 
plea  today  is  that  we  do  not  duplicate 
the  mistake  and  create  another  monster, 
a  kissing  cousin  to  the  first,  by  writing 
a  hopelessly  severe  and  ill-considered 
sui-face  mining  law  which  will  deepen 
our  energy  dilemma. 

We  are  discovering  that  the  catalytic 
converter  on  our  automobiles  is  a  rolling 
disaster.  I  hope  we  do  not  here  create 
its  parallel,  the  cataclysmic  converter  by 
passing  S.  7  and  endangering  the  na- 
tional energy  supply. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  it  became 
clear  in  markup  sessions  on  this  bill  that 
there  were  very  differing  ideas  among 
the  Members  about  what  was  meant  by 
the  language  we  are  using  to  govei-n  the 
mining  of  alluvial  valley  floors.  I  am  not 
astonished  by  this  disagreement,  only 
dismayed.  It  was  apparent  to  me  for  a 
long  time  that  we  were  writing  legisla- 
tion without  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  were 
doing.  There  is  apparently  no  accepted 
definition  of  exactly  what  constitutes  an 
alluvial  valley  floor.  When  the  regula- 
tory authority  finally  begins  adminis- 
tering this  law,  he  has  nothing  to  guide 
him  as  to  what  the  accepted  definition  of 
alluvial  valley  floor  may  be.  What  are  its 
boundaries?  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
says  this  provision  could  affect  millions 
of  acres  in  the  West.  It  does  not  know 
what  we  mean  by  the  term.  We  do  not 
know  what  we  mean  by  the  term.  Yet, 
some  civil  servant  is  going  to  have  to  ad- 
minister this  law.  If  he  makes  up  his 
own  definition,  we  can  be  sure  that  he 
will  stretch  his  authority  as  widely  as 
possible.  He  will  have  the  authority  to 
prohibit  mining  under  certain  conditions 
on  great  expanses  of  coal.  In  effect  he 
will  have  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  many  a  coal  cranpany.  And  yet  we 
have  not  really  told  him  where  his  au- 
thority begins  and  ends.  In  effect,  this  is 
like  letting  him  drive  60  miles  an  hour 
through  the  middle  of  town  after  first 
painting  his  wlnd.shield  black. 


Certainly  one  definition  that  can  be 
given  to  alluvial  valley  floors  is  the  valley 
areas  that  are  generally  agricultural 
farm  or  grazed  for  cattle  purposes.  This 
would  mean  that  much  of  the  area  that  Is 
potential  for  coal  production  would  be 
given  over  preferentiaUy  to  agiiculture 
even  though  the  coal  could  be  removed 
and  the  land  reclaimed  for  agricultural 
purposes  with  very  little  disruption  and 
with  no  impairment  as  far  as  the  ability 
of  that  land  to  grow  a  crop  or  to  provide 
a  pood  stand  of  grass. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
surface  owner  are  a  clear  example  of  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  We  are  proposing 
to  protect  the  right  the  surface  owner 
never  had-^the  right  of  ownership  of  the 
mineral  resources  under  his  surface.  It 
is  also  a  right  that  he  does  not  have  to- 
day because  the  subsurface,  including  the 
coal,  belongs  and  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  present  surface  own- 
ers, or  their  predecessors,  acquired  this 
land  in  the  full  knowledge  that  they  did 
not  own  the  mineral  rights.  That  coal 
does  not  belong  to  them.  It  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  that  this  same  condition  of  a  dichot- 
omy of  ownership  of  minerals  and  sur- 
face occurs  quite  often  in  the  case  of 
petroleum  production,  and  sometimes 
this  creates  problems  because  the  sur- 
face owner  has  certain  rights  and  the 
subsurface  owner  has  certain  rights,  as 
in  this  case,  and  if  the  mineral  owner — in 
this  case  the  Federal  Government- 
leases  to  a  coal  company,  and  they  uish 
to  exercise  their  rights  to  produce  coal, 
obviously  it  inconveniences  and  creates 
damage  to  the  surface,  and  the  surface 
owner  should  be  recompensed  properly 
for  that  damage.  This  is  the  procedure 
when  there  is  a  dichotomy  of  ownership 
as  far  as  petroleum  is  concerned,  and  I 
think  that  a  person  can  realize  that  even 
though  an  oil  well  is  rather  small,  and 
the  disruption  that  it  causes  is  small, 
perhaps,  compared  to  the  taking  up  of 
the  entire  surface,  having  an  oil  well 
close  to  a  house  is  not  something  that 
most  people  would  like.  So  there  are  ways 
of  paying  damages;  there  are  ways  of 
giving  and  taking  but  still  producing  the 
enei'gy  at  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
surface  owner. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  right  to  have  the  energy  from 
this  coal  which  cmTently  belongs  to  the 
Fedei-al  Government,  and  they  should 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  revenue  from 
that  coal.  TTie  surface  owner  has  a  right 
to  be  adequately  compensated  for  any 
damage  to  his  property.  However,  he  does 
not  have,  or  should  not  have,  the  right 
of  absolute  veto  of  the  benefits  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
Is  the  provision  currently  In  the  bill.  He 
should  not  have,  furthermore,  the  right 
to  be  unduly  enriched  by  the  fact  that 
his  property  lies  over  coal  owned  by 
these  people.  Just  compensation  should 
not  be  extended  to  a  windfall. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  Interesting 
to  see  the  financial  statements  of  ail  of 
the  landowners  owning  land  over  po- 
tential coal  deposits  In  the  West  be- 
cause I  think  we  would  see  or  what  we 
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would  see  in  Oklahoma,  although  it  does 
not  apply  to  Oklahoma,  is  that  much 
of  the  land  in  the  rural  areas  is  owned 
by  people  of  some  means,  and  land 
values  today  are  quite  high,  even  In- 
cluding those  where  the  subsurface  min- 
erals are  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  is  the  case  here. 

So,  to  give  these  people  a  veto  over  the 
future  energy  pixxluction  of  this  Nation 
is  a  very  questionable  part  of  this  bill 
which,  I  think,  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  the  faults  of  surface 
owner  protection  of  S.  7  are  certainly 
not  cured  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field). Prohibiting  tlie  mining  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  over  Federal  coal  may 
protect  the  fanner  and  rancher  from 
surface  mining.  It  also  protects  him 
from  the  revenue  that  he  could  acquire 
in  the  process  of  these  coal  i-eserves. 

It  affords  this  willy-nilly  protection 
to  the  surface  owner  whether  he  wants 
it  or  not.  It  effectively  prevents  mining 
of  not  thousands  and  not  millions  but 
literally  billions  of  tons  of  coal  In  the 
West  which  are  owned  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  the  national  welfare. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
paints  a  graphic  picture  of  rural  slums 
that  might  be  created  by  surface  min- 
ing. Mr.  President,  the  West  knows  a 
lot  about  niral  slums.  They  go  back  as 
far  as  the  old  folk  songs  or  the  home- 
steader starving  to  death  on  his  govern- 
ment claim,  and  they  certainly  go  to 
areas  of  oil  development  of  many  years 
ago. 

They  were  caused  by  hard  times,  by 
drought,  by  blizzard,  by  disastrous  drops 
in  the  price  of  cattle,  wheat,  oil,  and  other 
commodities.  They  were  not  caused  by 
surface  mining. 

Now,  the  people  who  have  survived 
these  conditions  are  told  that  they  can- 
not dispose  of  their  surface  rights  for 
purposes  of  surface  mining,  and  sxu^ace 
mining  with  proper  and  full  and  com- 
plete controls  on  reclamation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  surface  owner 
should  be  unjustly  enriched  from  the  sale 
of  rights  which  are  not  legally  his.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  he  should  be 
prohibited  from  disposing  of  his  land  for 
surface  minhig  at  a  fair  price  or  receiving 
fair  compensation  for  the  damages  done 
to  his  land  In  the  mining  process.  There  is 
a  reasonable  solution  to  this  dflonma, 
and  it  is  not  the  absolute  prohibition 
embodied  in  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  problems  of  sur- 
face mining,  but  it  is  not  tiie  prohibitive 
solution  embodied  in  Senate  bill  7.  The 
solution  is  to  require  good  reclamation 
and  not  bully  and  harass  the  mining  In- 
dustry with  a  series  of  sloganeering  pro- 
mbitive  regulations  with  the  real  Inten- 
tion of  closing  down  mining  rather  than 
assuring  good  work.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  amount  of  coal  that,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, is  currently  being  prodxiced  that 
no  longer  would  be  produced  because  of 
the  passage  at  this  bill,  amounts  to  close 
to  one-half  of  the  siu^ace  mine  produc- 
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tion  of  coal  today,  and  this  amount  tliat 
would  be  prohibited  from  being  produced 
amounts  to  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
all  the  toteJ  coal  production. 

When  this  Is  equated  In  value  to  that 
of  oil.  because  if  this  bill  passes  and  this 
amount  of  coal  is  not  produced,  there  will 
need  to  be  a  replacement  of  energy,  and 
the  only  available  source  today  is  more 
imported  oil  at  very  high  prices  of 
around  $12.50  a  barrel,  amounting  in  a 
year  to  approximately  $7  billion  more  of 
a  deficit  balance  of  payments. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  that  kind 
of  deficit  balance  of  payments  to  its 
economy,  and  it  certainly  caimot  afford 
that  amount  of  gi-eater  reliability  on  im- 
reliable  foreign  sources  of  oiL 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  legislation.  If  it  does  not,  I  hope  that 
the  Pi^sident  will  again  veto  It  and  in- 
sist on  the  passage  of  legislation  which 
adequately  protects  both  the  environ- 
ment and  our  energy  supplies.  "Riey  are 
not  incompatible. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fix)m 
Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  have  Senator  Mansfieu) 
speak  for  1  or  2  minutes.  Since  we  can- 
not vote  until  2:30,  can  I  get  unanimous 
consent  that  at  2:20  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  be  called  up.  and  the 
first  vote,  will  take  place  at  2:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Now,  the  second 
amendment.  Is  the  McClure  amend- 
ment, and  Senator  McCunu:  is  not  in  the 
Chamber,  I  would  be  delisted  to  re- 
spond to  the  McClure  amendment  for 
just  a  few  minutes  at  this  time  and  then 
we  can  take  that  vote  up  after  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that 
there  is  no  time  limitation  on  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No,  the  Senator  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  his 
amendment  and  there  would  be  time  to 
vote  after  the  2:30  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  In  other  words,  there  is 
no  time  limitation  and  ik>  time  certain 
on  the  McClure  amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No,  the  only  time  lim- 
itation, as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  have  agreed  to  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  at  2 :  30  and  it  wUl 
be  taken  up  again  so  that  Senator  Mans- 
field can  debate  on  It  at  2 :  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  it  will  be  voted  upon  at 
2:30. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  McClure  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  amendment.  The  pro- 
vision in  S.  7  says  there  should  be  no 
surface  mining  in  the  national  forest. 
Now,  the  administration  concurs  in 
this  amendment  and  suggests  that  we 
provide  that  there  be  mining  in  the  na- 
tional forest.  The  administration  testi- 
fied that  about  4  percent  of  the  coal  In 
America  was  in  the  national  forest. 


Most  of  the  coal  in  national  forests  Is 
in  the  Custer  County  National  Forest  In 
eastern  Montana.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  suggested  tlie  Custer  National  For- 
est Is  not  a  forest  such  as  we  have  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  redwoods  or  Doi^las- 
fir,  or  things  of  that  sort.  There  Is  a  lot 
of  sagebrush,  there  is  a  lot  of  open  land, 
there  is  a  lot  of  land  that  was  set  aside, 
indistinguishable  from  other  land  or 
other  prairie  and  grazing  land. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  an  agreement 
that  we  have  all  entered  into  that  there 
shall  be  no  surface  mining  on  the  na- 
tional forest.  It  will  not  interrupt  any 
of  the  patterns  of  surface  miping  be- 
cause there  is  not  any  surface  mining 
on  the  national  forest,  nor  have  we  been 
told  that  there  will  be  any  leasing  in 
national  forest  land. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  agreed  in 
the  testimony  that  they  do  not  want  to 
lease  land  for  surface  mining  in  the 
foiiest. 

Now,  some  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  this  would  set  a  precedent  that 
would  open  up  further  prohibitions 
against  mining  in  national  forest  lands. 
The  present  law,  of  course,  is  that  In  all 
the  public  domain  anyone  can  go  In  and 
locate  a  claim  for  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  other  locatable  minerals  in  a  na- 
tional forest  or  on  BLM  land. 

This  does  not  disturb  that  situation, 
nor  does  it  disturb  the  idea  that  one  can 
have  it  underground  in  the  national  for- 
est. The  only  thing  we  have  said  Is  that 
there  shall  be  no  surface  or  strip  mining 
of  coal  in  any  of  the  national  forests 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  Uie 
McClure  amendment  up  for  vote  right 
after  the  Abmsfield  amendment.  I  am 
perfecUy  willing  to  have  the  Senator 
make  his  further  statement  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  at  the  present  time  and 
then  we  could  vote  immediately  after  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  at  2:30,  or  the 
Senator  can  reserve  his  statement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  METXJALP.  I  will  ceilainly  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
certainly  satisfactory  with  me.  If  we  can 
have  the  vote  on  my  amendment  imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

They  are  somewhat  similar  In  Issue. 
They  go  in  opposite  directions,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  knows.  Would 
the  Senator  respond  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment? 

Mi-.  METCALF.  No,  they  have  not. 

I  know  Senator  Mansfield  wants  Uie 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mansfield  amoid- 
menk  As  soon  as  we  get  enough  people  lii 
the  Chamber,  I  would  be  delighted  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  then  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  wants  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment,  they  could  be 
requested. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  sir,  that  would 
be  my  desire,  Mr.  President.  If  we  oould. 
I  certainly  support  the  G&aeAQr  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  In  the  request 
for  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment 
and  hope  we  could  have  the  votes  back 
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to    back,    immediately    following    each 
other,  following  2:30  or  after. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time,  on  the  McClure  amendment,  to 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
so  that  he  may  make  his  statement  and 
then  as  soon  as  we  get  enough  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  we  can  provide  for  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  McClure  amendment 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment,  back  to 
back  at  2:30.  beginning  at  2:30. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  I  shall  be  very  brief  be- 
cause the  major  thrust  of  the  argxunent 
in  favor  of  my  amendment  was  made 
yesterday. 

I  think  the  two  amendments  taken  in 
conjunction  with  each  other  need  to  be 
considered  in  their  total  impact.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  would  further  ex- 
acerbate the  problem  that  is  already 
present  in  the  bill.  My  amendment  would 
somewhat  alleviate  the  problem  that  Is 
already  inherent  in  the  bill  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amoimt  of  coal  which  might 
be  recovered  from  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States. 

Just  in  rough  terms,  and  I  realize  we 
cannot  get  into  the  statistical  game  very 
easily  without  losing  listeners,  we  quote 
too  many  figures  and  all  of  a  sudden  peo- 
ple stop  listening,  but  just  in  rough 
tei-ms,  the  existing  bill  probably  restricts 
all  of  the  recoverable  coal  on  western 
public  lands  in  the  United  States  due  to 
the  checkerboard  pattern  of  ownership. 

If  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, that  would  increase  to  about  75  per- 
cent, and  if  the  McClure  amendment 
were  adopted  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment were  defeated,  we  would  have  in- 
creased the  amount  of  recoverable  coal 
by  about  30  percent  on  the  public  lands 
and  substantially  increased  our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
threat  of  the  outflow  of  dollars  in  world 
trade  as  we  seek  to  buy  energy  for  which 
this  coal  would  be  the  substitute. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  the  se- 
curity aspects  of  availability  of  energy, 
If  we  are  really  serious  about  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  growing  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  of  energy,  then 
I  would  think  that  this  Congress  would 
want  to  be  on  record  as  favoring  the  sub- 
stitution of  U.S.  coal. 

I  think  there  has  been  enough  said 
about  the  energy  crisis  in  recent  years 
to  at  least  convince  those  who  know  the 
facts  that  the  crisis  is  real. 

There  are  people  across  this  land  who 
see  abundant  gasoline  at  the  pumps  to- 
day and  assume  that  the  crisis  was  fabri- 
cated. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  recog- 
nize that  that  current  abundance  can 
just  as  quickly  become  a  shortage.  Even 
with  the  current  abundance  we  recog- 
nize the  growing  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  high 
prices  which  are  In  effect  now  become 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  United  States  and.  Indeed, 
of  the  entire  western  Industrialized 
world. 

Those  who  have  been  working  with 
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this  problem,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  Is  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  being 
the  ranking  member  and  the  chairman 
respectively  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  or  those  who 
have  otherwise  been  engaged  in  the 
energy  studies  by  other  committees,  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  reducing  our  de- 
pendence upon  high-priced  foreign  oil 
imports. 

We  sought  a  variety  of  solutions  to 
the  problem  that  is  thus  presented  to  us. 
This  bill  today  can  be  either  an  assist  or 
a  detriment  to  our  efforts  toward  re- 
duced dependency  upon  foreign  energy 
and  all  the  implications  which  flow  from 
that  decision.  I  beUeve  the  two  amend- 
ments on  which  we  will  vote  are  very 
good  examples  of  the  kind  of  thrust  that 
must  be  decided  and  must  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  urge  that  when  the  Senate 
does  vote  on  the  McClure  amendment, 
after  having  voted  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  that  the  Senate  will  have 
taken  a  very  positive  and  direct  step  to- 
ward solving  the  energy  crisis,  so  far  as 
we  can  in  this  legislation,  and  turned 
away  from  making  the  crisis  worse  and 
reducing  our  ability  to  deal  with  that 
crisis  as  we  take  the  most  obvious  step 
that  everyone  suggests.  That  is  a  grow- 
ing use  of  our  coal  reserves  within  this 
country. 

Mr.  METCALF.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  for  a  moment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Mansfield  and  McClm-e 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  stated,  and  I  support  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment gives  flexibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  aside  the  prohibition 
on  surface  coal  mining  operations  for 
a  specific  area  or  areas,  if,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  existing  and  potential  mul- 
tiple resource  uses  and  values,  he  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Surface  coal  mining  on  any  such 
area  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
applicable  to  other  Federal  lands  as  con- 
tained in  section  523. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  doing  Is  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous obligation  we  have  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  leave  their  options 
available.  Those  options  can  be  utilized 
to  solve  the  tremendous  problem  we  have 
in  this  country  over  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. As  very  eloquently  brought  out, 
the  balance  of  trade  has  significantly 
changed  from  1973  when  we  had  Imports 
of  around  $19  billion,  including  petro- 
leum and  other  raw  materials,  to  1974 
when  that  figure  jumped  up  In  excess  of 
$42  billion.  So  this  is  the  threat  that 
we  face  in  this  country  of  ours. 

If  we  are  to  be  forthright  and  recog- 
nize the  obligation  we  have  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  then  we  will  take 
the  precautions  necessary  to  protect 
them. 


It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  land  should 
be  set  aside  and  that  area  should  be  set 
aside,  and  that  we  should  have  a  wil- 
derness area  here  and  one  there.  It  can 
be  very  popular  with  certain  segments  of 
our  society.  But  is  It  the  wisest  thing  to 
do?  Is  it  right?  Is  It  going  to  help  solve 
the  problems  this  Nation  faces? 

There  is  a  tremendous  obhgation  we 
have  that  we  are  not  meeting,  and  that 
is  the  unemployment  situation  that  we 
have  in  this  coimtiy  today. 

Let  us  look  at  that  one  item.  What 
would  be  involved  if  we  go  forward  with 
the  program  that  has  been  outlined  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
Task  Force  concerning  U.S.  energy 
production? 

If  we  do  what  they  advocate,  then  let 
us  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
manpower.  This  is  a  very  serious  problem 
with  the  imemployment  in  this  Nation 
today.  Let  us  talk  about  coal  miners. 

The  1973  coal  mining  population  was 
about  165.000.  By  1985  with  increased 
productivity  of  4,300  tons  per  man  ver- 
sus 3,420  in  1973,  an  increase  of  45.000 
miners,  about  25  percent  will  be  needed 
if  the  task  force  suggestion  of  11.7  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  oil  equivalent  Is 
to  be  realized. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  a  possibihty  of  45,000  ad- 
ditional jobs.  Of  course,  those  are  min- 
ers. Each  one  of  those  jobs  in  the  mines 
results  in  other  jobs  in  associated  Indus- 
tries and  in  the  communities  where  these 
miners  are  living. 

Then  let  us  go  back  to  engineers.  Even 
more  rapidly  the  need  for  engineers 
comes  forth. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  new  engineers  is  to 
have  any  measurable  effect  on  the  proj- 
ects to  be  brought  on  line  by  1985,  those 
new  engineers  will  have  to  be  available 
by  1980.  This  means  only  5  years  are 
open  to  educate  and  train  approximately 
30,000  new  engineers  for  the  entire  en- 
ergy Industry,  or  a  40 -percent  Increase 
over  the  1973  total  energy  Industry  engi- 
neering population.  Much  of  that  Is  In 
the  mining  Industry  because  that  Is  where 
many  of  the  jobs  will  be  available  almost 
immediately. 

Then  we  talk  about  construction  work- 
ers. The  working  men  are  expected  to 
more  than  double  by  1985  from  the  esti- 
mated 149,000  total  at  the  end  of  1973, 
In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about  an 
increase  In  construction  workers  of  al- 
most the  total  nimiber  that  are  esti- 
mated to  be  employed  today. 

Then,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  there  is  the  de- 
mand for  bollei-makers,  with  an  estimated 
increase  of  3,000. 

We  can  go  on  and  on  with  the  in- 
creased employment  that  will  be  In- 
volved if  we  go  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

What  if  we  do  not?  If  we  do  not,  then 
we  are  going  to  be  Importing  more  and 
more  oil  and  petroleum  products  from 
the  foreign  countries.  That  is  a  problem 
in  itself.  We  have  talked  about  the  tre- 
mendous problem  we  have  in  paying  for 
this  oil.  We  are  not  exporting  quanti- 
ties of  products  that  even  add  up  to  a 
fraction  of  what  we  are  Importing.  This 
Is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems. 
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We  can  talk  about  the  dollar,  and  we 
can  talk  about  the  balance  of  payments, 
because  that  is  certainly  a  great  factor. 
We  can  talk  about  our  international 
monetary  program.  All  of  these  matters 
are  affected. 

The  increased  coal  that  could  be  mined 
if  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  approved  Is  a 
great  factor  in  what  we  will  do  In  the 
future  to  favorably  affect  the  balance  of 
payments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
this  Nation's  future.  We  are  talking 
about  the  economy  of  this  country.  We 
are  talking  about  the  ability  to  meet 
requirements  that  we  have  set  as  a  goal 
for  ourselves,  and  that  we  feel  must 
be  met. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fall  down  in  carry- 
ing through  with  a  program  that  can 
help  solve  this  country's  problem  in  that 
regard,  and  that  is  the  coal  program, 
then  I  feel  we  have  failed  in  our  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  S.  7 
have  shown  time  and  time  agahi  that 
they  are  remarkably  sensitive  on  one  is- 
sue. That  Is  the  loss  of  jobs  and  coal  pro- 
duction that  will  result  from  Its  passage. 
This  body  has  heard  them  insist  that 
no  coal  production  losses  will  result  from 
S.  7,  and  that  is  just  not  correct. 

We  have  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  from  the  industry 
people,  from  economists,  from  academi- 
cians, and  from  others  who  have  testified 
that  thi:;  will  result  m  a  big  cut  in  the 
production  of  coal  in  this  country. 

Let  us  talk,  too,  about  the  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  economics. 

Utility  rates  have  soared  at  record 
rates  because  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the 
voices  of  outraged  consumers  can  be 
heard  across  the  land.  We  have  had 
some  marches  in  this  area  in  the  last 
few  days.  If  we  enact  this  bill  as  It  Is 
now  drafted,  the  cost  of  the  oil  that  will 
be  required  to  replace  this  coal  will  it- 
self drive  electric  rates  up  10  to  16  per- 
cent. This  does  not  hiclude  the  far  great- 
er cost  that  will  come  as  growing  demand 
chases  up  the  price  of  a  slirhiking  supply 
of  coal.  We  will  have  a  shrinking  supply 
of  coal  imless  we  do  everytliing  within 
our  power  to  develop  the  resources  of 
this  land. 

Far  more  economic  impacts  will  be  felt 
as  the  effects  of  this  Industrial  trauma 
ripple  across  the  economy.  Once  the  Na- 
tion may  have  had  the  wealth  to  indulge 
its  House  and  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tees. But  that  day  is  gone.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  S.  7. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  hamstring 
all  efforts  to  wean  ourselves  from  Im- 
ported oil.  It  will  seriously  im<Jennlne 
our  national  security  and  will  put  thou- 
sands of  Americans  out  of  work.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  environmental  pro- 
tection, because  we  do  provide  hi  this 
measure  the  protecton  that  Is  essential. 
I  am  sure  that  If  we  approach  the  vot- 
ing upon  this  measure  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  will  take  place  if  it  Is 
adopted,  we  will  be  rendering  a  great 
service  to  our  country. 

We  cannot  promiscuously  pass  meas- 
ures without  going  Into  them  very  thor- 


oughly. We  talk  about  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed  here 
many  times.  We  have  had  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  what  It  would  do.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  has 
brought  out  what  would  result.  I  feel 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  this  body 
and  to  tlie  people  of  this  counti7  not  to 
pass  measures  that  will  be  so  detrimental 
to  the  need  for  energy  in  this  country. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered j 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rick  Herod, 
a  member  of  my  staff,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  consideration  and  dis- 
posal of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC:eR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  looking  at  a  copy  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  and  have 
been  reviewing  the  committee  report. 
They  are  quite  lengthy— the  bUl  and  re- 
port being  more  than  250  pages  long — 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Member  not  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  to  be  famiUar  with 
the  pro\isions  of  the  entire  bill,  which 
appears  to  be  complex  and  technical. 
However,  the  regulation  of  strip  mining 
does  appear  to  be  a  matter  that  should 
be  left  with  the  respective  States,  without 
unnecessai-y  intervention  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  minority  views  in 
the  committee  report  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  read  Just  the  opening  para- 
graph on  page  239  which  expresses  this 
point: 

The  Congress  In  the  last  session  aud  again 
in  this  current  session  has  moved  forward  to 
preempt  state  laws  governing  reclamation  ol 
strip  mined  land.  Why  does  the  Congress 
feel  this  need  when  ?2  States  already  require 
reclamation  of  surface  mUied  land  and  of 
these,  25  have  updated  or  enacted  new  laws 
since  1970?  Their  laws  are  tailored  to  meet 
the  peculiar  and  specific  climatic,  geologic 
geographic  and  other  conditions  which  vary 
from  state  to  state.  Is  the  land  not  really  be- 
ing reclaimed  under  state  enforcement? 
Where  is  the  evU?  Are  some  which  do,  falling 
to  combat  their  problems?  What  necessitates 
a  federal  law? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
mining  and  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
details  of  the  technical  Issues  Involved, 
but,  I  know,  we  do  have  a  serious  energy 


problem.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  tlie 
Senate  will  agree  with  this.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  bum  esthetic  values 
and  we  cannot  bum  natui-al  beauty;  we 
have  to  strike  a  balance  between  our  de- 
sire to  have  sufficient  energy,  a  very  ur- 
gent need  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
energy,  and  our  desire  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  wholesome  and  beautiful 
environment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  ov.ii 
State  of  Virginia  is  among  the  States 
with  lavvs  governing  surface  mining  and 
that  25  of  these  States,  including  Vir- 
ginia, have  extended  or  tightened  such 
laws  since  1970.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  increasingly  tak- 
ing over  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
preempting  State  and  local  laws.  In  my 
opinion,  this  surface  mining  legislation 
represents  another  example  of  increasing 
Federal  involvement  in  matters  that 
should  be  properly  determined  by  the 
States  under  their  police  power. 

In  numerous  instances,  Mr.  President, 
Federal  regulation  has  hindered  the 
small  businessman  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  bill,  designed  to  limit  surface 
mining  in  as  many  Instances  as  possible 
through  overly  stringent  envirorunental 
and  enforcement  regulations,  has  the  po- 
tential of  shutting  down  or  crippling 
many  of  these  small  mining  concerns  in 
Virginia  and  elsewhere  in  the  ooimtry. 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton,  the  Virginia  Surface 
Mniing  and  Reclamation  Association, 
Inc.,  makes  the  point  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  have  an  advei-se  effect 
in  Virginia  and  nationally  on  loss  of  jobs 
and  a  significant  decrease  in  coal  pro- 
duction. At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this  letter  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

VnujiNiA  SusTACE  Mnmrc  akd 
Reci-AatATioif    Associatiok,     Inc., 

Norton,  Va.,  Februarjf  24, 1975. 
Hon.  RoGXRs  C.  B.  MoKTOir, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

T)ear  Mr.  Secret abt:  Out  memljership 
commends  you  and  your  Staff  for  again  mak- 
ing Congress  aware  of  the  terrible  cost  this 
country  wiU  pay  If  either  S.  7  or  H.R.  25 
should  become  law.  This  legislation,  U 
passed  and  enforced  as  written,  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  coal  surface  mining  in  Vir- 
ginia's mountainous  coal  region. 

In  support  of  your  conclusions,  we  would 
point  out  that  over  2,000  people  are  directly 
employed  on  our  Virginia  coal  surface 
mines.  A:i  estimated  6,000  to  7,500  addi- 
tional workers  earn  their  Uvings  in  related 
work  such  as  trucking,  equipment  main-  - 
tenance,  raUroadlng,  related  semces,  etc. 
It  is  obvious  that  Virgima  alone  would  suf- 
fer neary  20';c  of  your  47,000  estimated  Jobs 
lost.  Interestingly,  we  produce  Just  over 
three  percent  of  the  nation's  surface-mined 
coal,  or  about  10  million  tons  annually. 

Neither  this  lost  production  nor  the  lost 
Jobs  can  be  made  up  by  underground  mining. 
Expansion  capital  and  skilled  labor  are  not 
avaUable  here.  In  fact,  total  Virginia  coal 
production  would  decrease  drasticaUy.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  Is  that  high-«ulphur 
imderground  coal  from  some  Virginia  mines 
is  blended  with  low-sulphur  surface  coal. 
The  resulttng  product  will  meet  stringent 
sulphur  emission  standards  passed  by  oer- 
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tain  localities.  Without  the  surface  coal 
production,  these  underground  mines  would 
not  have  a  market  for  their  product. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  bills  are 
rapable  of  plunging  us  even  fiirther  Into 
recession  and  energy  shortages  while  doing 
little  to  Improve  the  environment. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  consider 
our  comments.  We  will  be  pleased  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  information  or  assist- 
iincc  you  may  desire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  V.  Cooper, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  the  letter  from  the  Vii-ginia  Sur- 
face Mining  and  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion indicates  that  over  2,000  people  in 
our  State  are  directly  employed  in  Vir- 
ginia in  coal  surface  mining  and  an  esti- 
mated 5.000  to  7,500  additional  workers 
earned  their  living  in  related  work  such 
as  trucking,  equipment,  maintenance, 
railroading,  and  related  services.  This  Is 
something  that  Is  of  importance  to  our 
State.  That  is  just  one  of  the  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  why  I  cannot  support  this 
bill  as  it  comes  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  there  appears  to  be  substan- 
tial support  for  using  more  coal,  our  most 
abundant  source  of  energy,  legislation 
like  this  would  have  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  expanding  domestic  coal  sup- 
plies. We  are  told  the  country  will  face 
the  possibility  of  less  electricity  because 
of  potential  coal  production  shortages  in 
the  range  of  15  to  20  million  tons  for 
the  first  year  and  48  to  141  million  tons 
per  year  thereafter.  President  Ford  made 
this  point  when  he  vetoed  a  similar 
measure  passed  late  in  the  93d  Congress, 
saying  the  bill  would  cause: 

Excessive  coal  production  losses,  including 
losses  that  are  not  necessary  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable environmental  protection  and  recla- 
mation requirements. 

Certainly,  I  support  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  but  I  believe  we 
should  not  place  business  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  While  the  bill  has  worthwhile 
goals  of  protecting  the  ecology  and  insur- 
ing adequate  reclamation  of  the  land,  it 
is  my  xmderstanding  that  the  measiu-e 
goes  much  farther.  It  is  intended,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill's  purpose,  to  set  up 
basic  Federal  guidelines  and  minimimi 
State  standards  on  strip  mining.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  in  many  instances 
that  the  Federal  Govenment,  through  its 
regulatory  agencies,  has  often  made  it 
very  difficult  for  the  businessman  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Citizen  suit  pro- 
visions, like  those  in  this  bill,  also  have 
posed  considerable  problems.  Some  of 
our  environmental  laws,  for  example, 
may  need  to  be  changed  to  not  only  allow 
greater  energy  production  but  to  Insme 
continuation  of  our  high  standard  of 
living  and  availability  of  jobs. 

In  particular,  I  note  that  some  of  the 
environmental  requirements  set  out  in 
this  bill  appear  to  be  so  stringent  that 
their  practical  application  is  question- 
able, if  not  impossible.  Some  have  ex- 
pressed reservations  over  the  potential 
long  delays  in  getting  a  permit  because 
of  the  stringent  antipollution  and  rec- 
lamation standards  required  under  this 
measure.  In  addition,  prolonged  delay 
may  also  result  by  a  requirement  that 
approval  of  State  programs  and  promul- 


gation and  Implementation  of  Federal 
programs  shall  be  major  Federal  actions 
under  terms  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  thus  requiring  en- 
vironmental impact  statements.  Mr. 
President,  this  act  has  slowed  down  nu- 
merous projects  in  the  past,  such  as  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  coulU  well  postpone 
strip  mining  operations  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  when  we  need  the  coal  now. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  that  some- 
time in  the  future,  we  shall  have  to  take 
another  look  at  the  National  Envii-on- 
mental  Policy  Act  and  the  necessity  for 
filing  environmental  impact  statements 
that  go  into  great  detail  and,  oftentimes, 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
should  perhaps  put  a  limit  on  the  size  of 
the  environmental  impact  statements, 
some  limit  on  the  time  that  is  required 
for  their  preparation,  and  some  limit  on 
the  cost  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  balance  be- 
tween om-  desire  for  a  clean  environment 
and  our  need  for  increasing  coal  pro- 
duction In  this  country.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  unreasonable  and  basically  un- 
workable and  should  be  rejected  in  its 
present  form  or,  if  passed,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  veto  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  hour  of  20  minutes  past 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)   is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  said  what  I  have  to  say  on  yester- 
day. It  is  all  in  the  Record. 

The  issue  is  a  simple  one.  The  issue  Is, 
do  we  want  to  give  a  homesteader  who 
has  built  up  his  spread  over  a  period  of 
decades,  but  who  does  not  own  the  sub- 
surface rights,  the  so-called  mineral 
rights,  the  protection  which  I  think  he 
deserves,  or  do  we  want  to  let  him  be  prey 
to  the  coal  interests,  and  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  a  wasteland  in  a  State 
like  Montana,  which,  may  I  say,  has  more 
than  half  the  reserves  of  coal  in  eight 
western  States? 

Of  Montana's  total  of  107,727  million 
tons  of  coal,  65,165  million  tons  could  be 
mined  by  the  underground  method,  to 
which  I  am  not  opposed. 

The  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  will 
be  voted  on  shortly,  would  limit  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  In  coal  develop- 
ment, and  would  also  give  some  hope  to 
those  ranchers  and  surface  owners  who 
are  not  interested  in  having  their  land 
stripped  at  any  price,  and  who  wish  to 
continue  their  current  livelihood.  These 
people  are  a  part  of  a  way  of  life  which 
must  be  preserved  and  protected.  These 
people  operate  spi-eads  which  have  2  or 
3,  or  maybe  5  inches  of  topsoil.  It  Is  a 
fragile  economy,  on  which  not  much  in 
the  way  of  products  can  be  grown;  there- 
fore, it  is  mostly  grazing  land  for  sheep 
and  cattle. 

There  have  been  proposals  that  this 
land  could  be  reclaimed,  but  the  land  is 
so  fragile  that  it  well  could  be  impossible 
to  reclaim  most  of  it. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  West,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  the  Great  Plains 
and  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  want  to  be- 
come the  "utility  backyards  of  the  Na- 


tion." The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
will,  in  some  degree,  slow  down  but  not 
impede  the  process,  and  it  will  give  the 
little  guy  a  chance. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Sec.  717.  All  coal  deposits,  title  to  which  is 
in  the  United  States,  in  lands  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  States  is  not  the  surface 
owner  thereof  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  surface  mining  operations  and 
open  pit  mining,  except  surface  operations 
incident  to  an  underground  coal  mine.  Pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  to 
coal  deposits  leased  after  January  1,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  these  ranchers  are  not 
numerous.  They  do  not  pack  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  political  punch  because 
they  lack  numbers.  But  I  think  that  these 
people,  who  opened  up  the  West,  who 
settled  a  barren  country,  who  made 
something  out  of  an  area  which  had 
not  amounted  to  much  before,  people 
who  have  developed  ranches  and  num- 
ber two  or  three  generations  so  far  as 
length  of  occupancy  is  concerned,  are 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  protection,  the 
homestead  law  notwithstanding,  which 
created  an  anomaly — and  that  is  what 
it  is— with  the  surface  rights  held  by 
the  rancher,  but  with  the  subsurface 
rights  held  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
does  not  apply  to  land  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  the  surface  and 
the  subsurface  rights.  It  applies  only  to 
those  spreads  in  which  there  is  a  divided 
ownership.  This  is  one  way  In  which  the 
Senate  can  make  sure  that  those  people 
will  be  given  the  protection  which  I 
think  they  need  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  comment  about  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  wording  of  this  proposal. 

As  I  read  it,  the  surface  owner  does 
not  have  an  option  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  land  is  to  be  surface  mined;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause if  there  happens  to  be  a  sui-face 
owner  who  wants  to  exercise  an  option, 
I  do  not  think  he  should  do  so  at  the 
exp>ense  of  his  neighbors,  and  create  a 
checkerboard  pattern  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  ruin  of  the  area. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  imderstand  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but 
let  us  say  he  and  all  his  neighbors  felt 
they  wanted  to  mine  the  land,  and  they 
felt  it  could  be  improved  by  mining  the 
land;  they  still  would  not  have  that  op- 
tion, under  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  because  in  my 
opinion  it  would  not  be  improved.  What 
would  happen  would  be  a  fat  down  pay- 
ment and  probably  royalties  of  a  signif- 
icant nature  which  would  go  to  one  or 
two  of  the  ranchers,  but  what  would 
happen  to  the  rest  of  the  area? 

I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is  consider 
this  collectively,  and  not  on  an  individ- 
ual basis;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  in  eastern 
Montana,  most  of  the  ranchers  do  not 
want  to  sell  their  spreads  for  coal  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  applies  to  other 
than  just  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  am 
using  this  for  an  example  because  here 
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is  where  we  have  the  greatest  amoimt 
of  coal  reserves.  If  they  want  to  deep 
mine  the  coal,  that  will  be  fine;  but  I 
am  afraid  of  strip  mining,  which  will 
make  a  wasteland  out  of  the  eastern  part 
of  my  State  and  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well,  where  there  is  coal  In  de- 
velopment quantities. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my  point 
is  that  this  coal  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  If  it  Is  not  surface 
mined,  perhaps  half  of  It  or  maybe  more 
is  lost,  because  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will 
agree,  much  of  it  could  not  be  mined  by 
underground  methods. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  right  there?  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator's  attitude  would  be  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Montanan  whose  family 
had  lived  on  this  land  for  many  genera- 
tions and  who  was  now  faced  with  prob- 
ably the  most  critical  question  confront- 
ing him  in  his  lifetime. 

If  I  know  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  he  was  in  that 
category,  I  think  I  could  say  without 
question  that  he  would  be  on  my  side  on 
this  particular  issue. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  I  just  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader — and  cer- 
tainly I  have  great  respect  for  him  and 
for  his  sincerity  and  dedication  to  the 
people  of  Montana  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States — that  I  imderstand 
how  he  looks  at  this  matter,  but  I  cannot 
agree,  because  if  I  had  people  in  that 
situation  in  my  State  of  Arizona,  I  would 
want  them  to  have  the  option  of  making 
this  decision  regarding  their  surface 
rights. 

I  still  feel  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  have  the  option 
to  determine  what  they  do  with  their 
rights,  and  certainly  they  do  have  rights 
in  Montana,  Arizona,  or  wherever  It 
might  be,  if  they  own  the  subsurface. 
That  is  the  question  involved  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  I  do  not  approve  of  this  di- 
vided ownership  of  the  surface  by  the 
private  individual,  and  the  subsurface  by 
the  Government,  even  though  it  was  part 
of  the  Homestead  Law,  and  I  think  that 
these  individuals  have  as  much  right  as 
individuals  as  do  the  people  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed States,  represented  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott)  .  The  hour  of  2:30  having 
arrived,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
P^RCY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  pahred  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  39, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  56  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eastland 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
Fannin 
Pong 


Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Packwood 

NAYS— 56 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Rollings 

HruBka 

Huddleston 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClellan 

McClure 


Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Tunney 

Weicker 

wmiams 


McGee 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
ThiuTQond 
Tower 
Yoimg 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Buckley  Percy  Taft 

Hartke 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  82, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Hartke)   is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  68,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  57  Leg.) 
YEAS— 27 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart,  Gary  W. 


NAYS— 68 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Ha«k«U 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javita 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McClellan 

Mc<3le« 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Morgan 

Muskle 

Nelaon 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pen 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RiblcoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Spartan  an 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WUliams 


Buckley 
Hartke 


NOT  VOTING — ( 
Percy  TMt 


Allen 

Pong 

Moss 

Baker 

Gam 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Bellmon 

Griffln 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hni.ska 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Young 

Domenici 
Fannin 

Long 
McClur* 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  to  S.  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston), for  himself  and  Mr.  Fohd,  proposes 
an  amendment: 

On  page  26,  Ihie  13,  immediately  after 
"title"  Insert  the  following:  "after  receiv- 
ing and  considering  the  recommendations 
of  the  Governor  of  that  State  or  the  head  of 
the  governing  body  of  that  tribe  having 
Jurisdiction  over  that  reservation,  as  the 
case  may  be". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  oflfering  merely  gives 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  some 
additional  input  into  the  program  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  reclamation  funds 
which  are  provided  in  this  act.  Under 
the  legislation,  as  reported,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  the  authority  to  spend 
these  funds  and  fifty  percent  must  be 
spent  within  the  State  where  they  orig- 
inated. 

My  amendment  simply  insures  that  the 
Governors  shall  submit  recommendations 
and  the  Secretary  receive  and  consider 
them  prior  to  determining  how  these 
funds  are  to  be  spent.  They  must  be 
spent,  of  course,  within  the  gtildelines 
that  are  already  set  out  wlthhi  the  act. 
The  Secretai-y  will  still  Have  the  final 
authority  as  to  which  project  shall  be 
approved.  But,  under  the  amendment, 
the  Governors  will  have  additional  input. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  it  will 
contribute  to  the  beneficial  and  effective 
use  of  the  reclamation  fund. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment.  We  believe  it  is  a  worth- 
while improvement  to  give  some  real  in- 
put into  this  matter  by  the  Governors 
of  the  States.  We  will  accept  it  enthusi- 
astically. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
has  stated.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this 
matter  Into  proper  perspective,  so  that 
the  Governors  will  have  their  input. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter relating  to  this  subject  from  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Governors'  Conference. 

Washington.  DC,  March  11. 1975. 
Hon.  Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Huddleston:  The  National 
Governors'  Conference  supports  your  amend- 
ment to  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1975  which  would  give 
the  Governors  of  the  individual  States  more 
fle.xlblUty  and  discretion  over  the  utilization 
of  revenues  from  the  proposed  abandoned 
coal  mine  reclamation  fund. 

It  is  extremely  Important  imder  current 
economic  conditions  that  Governors  be  given 
the  necessary  flexlbUlty  and  responsibility  in 
federal  laws  to  Implement  the  policies  of 
Congress  in  an  efficient  and  orderly  manner 
with  due  recognition  of  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Sincerely. 

James  L.  Martin. 
Director,  State-Federal  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  75 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  75. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Delete  section  510(b)(5). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  pui-pose  of  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  to  delete 
section  510.  The  reason  I  do  that  is  that 
this  section  is  entitled  "Permit  or  Ap- 
proval Denial."  Essentially,  if  the  Sena- 
tors will  bear  with  me,  I  think  I  can  point 
out  why  this  particular  section  is  super- 
fluous to  the  bill. 

On  line  15  of  section  510,  this  lan- 
guage is  found: 

(b)  No  permit,  revision,  or  renewal  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  the  applica- 
tion affirmatively  demonstrates  and  the  reg- 
iilatory  authority  finds  In  writing  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plication or  from  Information  otherwise 
avaUable  which  will  be  documented  in  the 
approval,  and  made  available  to  the  appli- 
cant, that — 

Then  a  number  of  things,  including: 
(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  farming  or 
ranching  operations  being  conducted  on 
alluvial  Talley  floors  where  such  vaUey  floors 
are  significant  to  such  operations. 

I  do  not  argue  with  that,  but  I  make 
the  point,  Mr.  President,  that  In  section 
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515,  the  section  which  deals  with  en- 
vironmental protection  performance 
standards,  imder  subsection  (E)  of  that 
section,  tills  language  is  found: 

(E)  preserving  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  using  the  best  available'^echnology, 
throughout  the  mining  and  reclamation 
process  the  hydrologlc  integrity  of  alluvial 
valley  floors  in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  areas 
of  the  country;  and 

My  point  is  that  there  really  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  have  contained  in  the 
permit  section  that  I  read,  510,  a  provi- 
sion which  predetermines  the  efficacy  of 
a  reclamation  effort. 

That  is  the  whole  thrust  of  this  bill, 
and  throughout,  I  think,  is  embodied  the 
concept  that  before  any  land  can  be  strip 
mined,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  it 
can  be  reclaimed.  Section  515  assures 
that  kind  of  reclamation.  It  assures  it 
specifically  for  alluvial  valley  floors  and 
retaining  section  510  in  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tion which  my  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate, precludes  an  operator  from  being 
able  to  show  what  can  be  done  through 
reclamation. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  see  the  wis- 
dom in  passing  my  amendment,  No.  75, 
and  giving  the  energy  company,  the  coal 
operator,  the  opportunity  to  see  if  rec- 
lamation can  be  obtained  so  as  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  alluvial  valley  floors.  If, 
and  only  when,  that  can  be  done  will  the 
operator  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  mine 
the  coal  under  those  lands.  I  think  it 
makes  sense  to  adopt  the  amendment.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  move  the  adoption, of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
just  what  is  in  the  legislation  now  and 
it  appears  in  section  510(b) .  I  shall  para- 
phrase it  so  that  it  will  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

It  says  that  no  permit  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless : 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  State  or  Federal  program  have  been  com- 
plied with; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
State  or  Federal  program  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  reclamation  plan  con- 
tained In  the  permit  application; 

•  •  •  ,  , 

(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  farming  or 
ranching  operations  being  conducted  on  al- 
luvial valley  floors  where  such  valley  floors 
are  significant  to  such  operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
situation,  because  we  have  language  that 
just  cannot  be  imderstood. 

During  full  committee  consideration 
of  S.  7,  the  surface  mining  bill.  Senator 
Hansen  and  Senator  Metcalf  asked  the 


Department  of  Interior,  through  the 
Geological  Survey,  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  their  best  estimate  of  the 
coal  which  potentially  could  be  precluded 
from  being  mined  In  the  Powder  River 
Basin  and  the  Fort  Union  Formation  if 
the  alluvial  valley  floor  definition  on 
page  145  is  applied  to  section  510(b) 
(5) — the  permit  approval  or  denial  sec- 
tion. This  provision  states  that  surface 
mining  would  be  precluded  if  located 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  if  it  would 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  al- 
luvial valley  floors  where  such  valley 
floors  are  significant  to  farming  or 
ranching  operations.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  ban  on  surface  mining,  not  because 
the  land  cannot  be  reclaimed  under  the 
standards,  but  because  farming  or 
ranching  operations  are  given  priority 
over  surface  mining  for  the  coal.  Sen- 
ators Hansen  and  Metcalp  asked  Geo- 
logical Survey  to  assess  for  them  in  a 
small  area— the  Powder  River  Basin— 
what  potential  lands  could  be  excluded 
based  upon  application  of  this  provision. 
Geological  Survey  in  their  briefing  on 
March  7  indicated  that  the  bulk  of  the 
strlppable  coal  located  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin  would  be  precluded  from 
surface  mining  or  potentially  could  be 
if  the  provision  were  not  revised. 

During  the  House-Senate  conference 
during  the  93d  Congress,  the  conferees 
were  under  the  belief  that  the  definition 
on  page  145  of  "alluvial  valley"  floors 
was  a  definition  provided  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  Geological  Survey  at 
their  briefing,  however,  disclaimed  au- 
thorship of  this  provision  and  In  fact 
offered  alternate  language  to  tighten  the 
definition  which  would  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  this  ban.  They  suggest  inserting 
in  the  definition,  on  page  145,  the  words 
"flood  plains  and  channels  underlain  by" 
after  the  word  "means"  in  line  6,  and 
on  line  7,  page  145,  after  the  word  "hold- 
ing" insert  the  word  "perennial".  This 
deflnition  instead  of  precluding  60  to  80 
percent  of  the  coal  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  would  only  limit  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  coal  capable  of  being  surface 
mined  at  the  present  time. 

Retention  of  the  language  banning 
surface  mining  on  alluvial  valleys  where 
such  mining  would  adversely  affect 
ranching  or  fanning  operations  on  allu- 
vial valleys  is  in  essence,  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  surface  owner  consent  pro- 
vision, section  716.  That  section  gives  the 
surface  owner  the  prerogative  of  allow- 
ing or  precluding  surface  minmg  under 
his  land  and  yet  section  515(b)(5)  de- 
nies the  rancher  or  farmer  the  preroga- 
tive of  exercising  that  consent.  The 
rancher  or  farmer  will  never  be  asked 
to  grant  his  consent  if  the  regulatoiT 
authority  decides  that  the  ranching  or 
farming  operations  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  surface  mining  because  it  is 
located  in  an  alluvial  valley. 

Recall  the  legislative  history  of  the 
alluvial  question— the  House,  in  the  93d 
Congress,  adopted  on  the  floor  a  total 
ban  on  surface  mining  in  alluvial  valleys. 
The  Senate  in  its  consideration  did  not 
adopt  any  type  of  ban  on  alluvial  val- 
leys. The  Senate  adopted  a  provision  in 
section  515(b)  (10)  (E)  which  is  the  rec- 
lamation standards  section  which  re- 
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quires  the  mine  operator  to  "presei-ve 
throughout  the  mining  and  reclamation 
process  the  hydrologlc  intjegrity  of  allu- 
vial valley  floors  in  the  arid  and  the 
semiarid  areas  of  the  country."  The  con- 
ferees, given  these  two  contradictory 
provisions  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
decided  to  adopt  the  language  of  510(b) 
(5)  which  is  a  ban  on  surface  mining  in 
alluvial  valleys  if  it  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  farming  or 
ranching  operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  difficult  to 
understand.  It  would  be  very  confusing 
if  enacted. 

The   Senate   has   several   options   in 
dealing  with  this  issue.  First,  it  can  strike 
the  ban  on  alluvial  valleys  located  in  510 
(b)  (5)  thus  returning  to  the  earlier  Sen- 
ate position  of  addressing  alluvial  valleys 
only  in  the  reclamation  standards  sec- 
tion which,  in  essence,  precludes  surface 
mining  only  if  the  coal  operation  cannot 
meet  the  reclamation  standards  of  pre- 
serving the  hydrologlc  integrity  of  that 
alluvial  valley.  Second,  the  Senate  could 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Geological 
Survey  and  amend  the  definition  of  al- 
luvial valley  to  insert  "flood  plains  and 
channels  underlain  by"  and  also  "peren- 
nial" before  streams  in  that  definition 
which  will  tighten  and  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  application  of  this  alluvial  ban.  If 
neither  of  these  options  are  adopted, 
then  the  Senate  will  move  to  conference 
with  the  House,  which  is  expected  to 
adopt  the  previous  House  ban  on  mining 
in  alluvial  valleys,  and  the  issue  at  that 
juncture  will  not  be  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the    previous    conference — whether    to 
adopt  a  ban  or  whether  to  adopt  the 
Senate  approach  of  only  limiting  it  to 
the  reclamation  standards — but  the  op- 
tions will  be  whether  to  adopt  the  House 
total  ban  approach  or  whether  to  adopt 
the  partial  ban  approach  of  the  Senate. 
The  ban  philosophy  will  no  longer  be  the 
question— it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  the 
extent  or  the  application  of  the  ban. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  will  clarify  the  intent, 
and  certainly  make  it  possible  to  carry 
through  with  what  I  think  is  desirable 
in  this  legislation.  It  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  have  language  that  can  be 
understood. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  graphs  that  have  been  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  that  I 
think  Senators  might  flnd  interesting  in 
order  to  understand  better  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment.  They  are  on  easels 
at  the  back  of  the  Chamber,  and  there 
are  people  there  who  can  explain  to  Sen- 
ators what  is  portrayed  by  those  charts. 
We  asked  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  after  they  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  section  510 
and  to  understand  the  impact  that  the 
ban  that  Is  Imposed  in  section  510  might 
have  on  possible  coal  production,  just 
what  the  significance  of  this  section  Is. 
In  its  broadest  possible  application,  I 
can  say  that  a  very  significant  amount 
or  the  coal  that  Is  found  In  the  West 
would  be  affected.  We  portray  that  coal 
in  two  respects :  First,  the  amount  of  coal 
that  could  be  mined  with  removal  of  up 


to  200  feet  of  overburden.  That  Is  shown 
by  one  color  used  on  the  charts. 

We  also  display  the  amoimt  of  coal 
that  would  be  affected  if  up  to  400  feet 
of  overburden  were  to  be  removed.  I 
think  that  before  Senators  reject  this 
amendment,  or  before  they  vote  for  it, 
they  might  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
learning  for  themselves,  firsthand,  what 
a  determination  by  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  interprets  the  language 
to  mean,  and  the  extent  of  the  prohibi- 
tion and  restriction  that  would  be  placed 
upon  the  federally  owned  coal. 

It  is  not  an  insignificant  amount.  I 
said  earlier  today  that  there  is  through- 
out the  West  a  characteristic  checker- 
board pattern  of  the  landownership. 
This  prohibition,  this  ban,  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  last  year, 
but  which  was  added  by  the  Senate - 
House  conferees  when  we  were  trying  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills  last  December,  was  added. 

Senators  should  know  that  not  only 
does  this  bill  contain  a  provision  re- 
serving to  the  owner  of  the  sm-face  the 
right  to  deny  access  to  the  coal  under 
lands  the  surface  only  of  which  he  owns, 
but  there  would  be  superimposed  upon 
that  right  the  further  exclusion  of  aU 
coal  contained  in  the  alluvial  valley  floors 
insofar  as  it  might  have  a  significant 
effect  upon  the  ranching  and  farming 
operations  contained  In  the  area. 

As  a  rancher  myself,  I  know  perfectly 
well  in  its  broadest  interpretation  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  any  time  you 
distiu-b  the  surface  of  an  ongoing  ranch- 
ing or  farming  operation  it  has  an  im- 
pact. It  would  not  have  to  have  a  very 
big  impact  to  have  a  significant  impact. 
But  the  trouble  with  section  510  is  that 
before  a  coal  company  is  even  given  an 
opportimity  to  show  what  can  be  done 
through  reclamation — and  that  is  the 
main  thrust  of  this  bill  all  the  way 
through  to  insure  that  there  will  be 
reclamation  of  the  coal  lands— before 
that  operator  has  a  chance  to  show,  to 
demonstrate,  what  can  be  done  through 
reclamation,  this  section  says  if  it  has 
a  significant  impact  despite  the  probabil- 
ity of  making  a  complete  restoration  of 
the  alluvial  valley  floor,  one  cannot 
mine  it. 

Now,  I  know  that  Senators  have  been 
persuaded  by  figures  that  have  been 
bandied  aroimd,  they  have  been  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  the  surface  owner 
protection  being  restricted  as  it  is  to  the 
extent  that  a  surface  owner  cannot  re- 
ceive more  than  the  appraised  value  of 
his  land,  more  than  the  appraised  value 
of  the  improvements  on  that  land,  that 
will  be  directly  affected  or  occupied  or 
taken  over  by  a  mining  operation  and, 
third,  by  the  diminution  In  Income  that 
would  result  from  the  Impact  of  that 
mining  operation  on  his  ranching  opera- 
tion, only  to  the  extent  of  those  three 
amounts,  plus  up  to  $100  per  acre  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discre- 
tion, believes  that  the  compensation 
otherwise  would  be  inadequate,  only  to 
that  extent  can  the  surface  owner  re- 
ceive any  compensation  for  a  disruption 
of  his  ranching  activities  In  exchange  for 
giving  his  consent  or  withholding  it. 


It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
typical  rancher  in  the  West,  given  so 
little  In  the  way  of  recompense  for  per- 
mitting the  coal  to  be  removed  imder 
the  surface  of  his  lands,  will  be  inclined 
to  say,  "no." 

So  my  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill,  or  we  likely 
will  be  passing  a  bill,  unless  some  of 
these  amendments  are  passed,  which,  I 
think,  will  insiu'e  a  denial  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  the  right 
to  mine  its  coal. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
by  all  judgment  that  has  been  espoused 
by  the  administration,  by  Congress,  and 
by  other  people  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
move  toward  energy  sufficiency,  self- 
sufficiency,  will  have  been  effectively 
blimted.  Coal  is  the  only  readily  acces- 
sible resource  we  have  that  can  be  used 
now.  We  have  the  technology  to  use  it, 
we  can  make  use  of  it,  and  it  can  cer- 
tainly minimize  or  lessen  our  depend- 
ency upon  the  foreign-produced  and  im- 
ported petroleum. 

But  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  we  have  it 
now,  it  is  my  prediction  that  there  will 
be  much  less  coal  made  available  than 
most  Senators  believe  will  be  available. 
This  is  an  example,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  section  510,  despite  every  other 
consideration,  despite  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reclamation,  just  says, 
"No,  you  cannot  mine  it.  It  caxmot  be 
mined." 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand what  their  actions  can  mean  to 
this  country  if  this  section  510  is  left  in. 
It  will  help  insure  that  a  supply  already 
greatly  restricted  will  be  made  even  less 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  No.  79  by 

Mr.  Metcalf  which  I  offer  as 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke).  The  amendment  is  not  in 
order.  There  is  already  an  amendment 
before  the  body.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  cannot  be  a 
substitute  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  an 
amendment  to  strike,  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  cannot  be  substituted  for  the 
motion  to  strike. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
trying  to  kill  my  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  improve  the  amendment  con- 
siderably. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
be  heard  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  without  holding  in 
abeyance  an  amendment  that  I  have 
submitted  or  that  I  have  propounded 
and  which  has  been  submitted  for  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana?  Both  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  met  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  And  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Mr.  METCALF.  And  Bureau  of  Mines. 
They  presented  us  tlie  maps  that  are 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  They  told  us 
about  what  alluvial  valley  floors  would 
be.  Tliey  told  us  about  what  creeks  and 
what  rivers  and  what  canyons  would  be 
affected.  They  continued  to  talk  about 
croplands  and  haylands  and  pastures, 
and  their  language  was  consistently  that 
language  of  croplands  and  haylands  and 
pastures  rather  than  alluvial  valley 
floors. 

We  talked  about,  well.  "Is  this  an  al- 
luvial valley  floor,"  and  they  said,  "Well, 
that  is  a  geological  fonnation."  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  deflnitive  answers  from 
some  of  these  scientists  who  ti-ied  to 
testify  on  legislation. 

But  the  amendment  that  I  have  pre- 
pared was  an  amendment  that  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
use,  instead  of  alluvial  valley  floors,  the 
language  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  language  that  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  used  in  defining  some  of  these 
areas  in  the  Powder  River  basin  and. 
assuming,  that  that  is  a  typical  area, 
some  of  the  areas  elsewhere. 

Now.  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
give  the  ranching  operations  protection. 
Some  of  the  time  we  are  going  to  cut 
aquifers,  we  are  going  to  cut  water  off 
from  pasture  land — we  are  going  to 
cut  the  water  off  from  pastui-e  land.  We 
are  going  to  cut  water  off  upstream,  and 
somebody  with  water  rights  downstream 
is  going  to  have  a  claim  for  underground 
water  or  pasture  or  ii-rigation  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  certainly  none  of 
us  wants  to  cut  off  mining  in  all  of  the 
little  moimtaln  valleys  all  over  the  West. 
So  I  have  prepared  the  amendment  to 
the  alluvial  valley  floors,  that  was  sub- 
mitted for  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  that  was  Intended  to  use 
the  same  language  as  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  used 
In  our  discussions. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
recall  that  the  administration  completely 
misunderstood  the  purpose  of  our  amend- 
ment. They  said  that  this  amendment 
would  absolutely  prevent  mining  on  al- 
luvial valley  floors.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  section  510(5)  we  were  talking 
about  the  prevention  of  only  substantial 
adverse  effects  on  farming  and  ranching: 
and  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
recall.  In  the  conference  committee  we 
talked  about  the  same  thing  explicitly 
stating  that  we  did  not  want  to  prevent 
mining  absolutely.  We  only  wanted  to 
prevent  significant  adverse  effects  on  the 
farming  and  ranching  operations  on  the 
alluvial  valley  floors. 

So  In  the  committee,  and  this  is  In 
Italics  on  page  70  of  the  bUl,  we  put  in 
an  amendment: 

On  farming  or  ranching  operations  being 
conducted  on  alluvial  valley  floors  where 
such  valley  floors  are  significant 
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amendment  that  would  clarify  what  we 
really  wanted  to  protect,  which  is  the 
farming  and  ranching  operations.  That 
is  the  genesis  of  the  amendment  that  I 
am  trying  to  submit. 

Now,  if  the  Chair  says  that  it  is  out  of 
order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
same  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment that  I  submitted  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  offered  it  on  mr  behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  weU. 
Then  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  in  order. 

Having  read  that  amendment,  while  a 
motion  to  strike  certain  language  in  the 
bill  is  pending,  an  amendment  to  the 
language  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  such  motion  but  Is  in 
order  as  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
has  precedence  over  the  motion  to  strike. 

So  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  79    (.«  MODIFIED) 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
proposes  an  amendment  No.  79,  as  modified. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  strike  lines  1  through  4.  and 
Insert  the  following:  "on  croplands,  hay- 
lands, or  pastures  overlying  alluvial  valley 
floors  where  such  croplands,  haylands,  or 
pastures  are  significant  to  the  practice  of 
farming  or  ranching  operations". 


And    "significant"    Is    an    important 
word — 
significant  to  such  operations. 

But  during  the  course  of  our  discussion 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  they  talked  about  pasture 
land,  they  talked  about  Irrigated  land, 
so  I  decided  that  I  would  submit  an 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    the 
whole  proposition  is  that  it  was  alleged 
and  debated  in  committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  knows,  that  the  defi- 
nition of  "alluvial  valley  floors,"  which 
we  adopted  in  the  conference,  was  an 
ambiguous  phrase.  When  we  met  with 
the  Geological  Survey  and  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  they  continued  to  talk 
about  these  lands  as  croplands,  although 
certain  lands  on  the  map  were  desig- 
nated as  hay  lands  or  pasture  lands.  As 
a  result  we  sat  there  and  I  consulted  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  about  this 
amendment  and  we  tried  to  clarify  our 
intention,  which  is  protecting  farming 
and  ranching  operations,  irrigation  op- 
erations, and  water,  from  the  adverse 
effects  of  coal  surface  mining. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
this  is  an  improvement  over  the  language 
in  the  bill. 

I  would  point  out,  though,  that  this 
still  will  deny  a  rancher  the  right  to 
make  the  initial  determination  that  I 
think  he  should  have,  whether  he  wants 
to  permit  mining  on  his  ranch  or  not. 

I  just  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Montana  that  I  saw  an  article  that  was 
published  in  the  Montana  Farmers' 
Stockmen  by  a  Mr.  Burton  B.  Brewster 
from  Bimey.  I  gather  from  the  thrust 
of  the  article,  he  owns  not  only  the  sur- 
face but  the  minerals  as  well.  Would  my 
good  friend  from  Montana  know  if  that 
might  be  the  case  or  not? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 


have  known  Mr.  Brewster  for  a  long  time 
and  he  may  be  the  owner  of  both  tlie 
surface  and  the  subsurface  estates 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr,  METCALF,  In  which  case  this 
amendment  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes,  I  was  just  goinc  t^ 
make  the  point ^  ° 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  let  us  assume  it 
would  apply  to  him.  Will  the  Senator 
make  his  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  was  going  to  make  the 
point  that  he  says  that  if  we  could  strike 
the  prohibition,  or  the  restrictions 
rather,  on  what  may  be  paid  by  way  of 
consideration  to  a  farmer  or  rancher  by 
an  energy  company,  if  those  could  be 
stricken,  then  Mr.  Brewster  makes  the 
point  that  a  20-cent-per-ton  royalty 
would  yield  a  very  significant  amount  of 
money  to  him  which  would  permit  him 
and  other  ranchers  similarly  situated 
to  improve  their  ranching  operations 
very  substantially. 

His  contention  was  that  under  that  set 
of  conditions  he  could  anticipate  having 
a  ranch  after  the  operation  had  been 
completed  with  the  productive  capability 
to  do  even  better  than  it  now  does,  plus 
the  fact  that  he  would  have  some  income 
to  do  things  that  he  presently  cannot  do. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Montana  that 
what  this  language  would  still  do,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  deny  such  a  rancher 
as  Mr.  Brewster,  if  he  were  to  fit  the 
other  conditions  which  would  bring  him 
under  this  section,  the  opportunity  to 
say  whether  he  desired  to  have  it  mined 
or  whether  he  did  not,  if  it  has  a  sub- 
stantial effect  upon  the  pasture,  the  hay 
lands,  or  the  croplands.  Then,  if  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  it  would  rule  that 
out.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  say  that  a 
temporary  enrichment  of  the  rancher  for 
a  destruction  of  his  operation  for  20  or 
30  years,  I  say  it  would  be  In  the  rancher's 
own  interest  much  more  important  to 
him  than  the  coal  imderlying  the  land. 
If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ever 
driven  from  Helena,  Mont.,  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  has  seen  what  happened  when 
the  dredgers  moved  up  there  and  left  rock 
piles  there  where  it  will  take  500  years 
for  the  land  to  recover,  the  Senator  can 
see  what  we  are  trying  to  say  at  this 
time,  when  we  have  agricultural  needs 
just  the  same  as  we  have  energy  needs. 
We  are  trying  to  save  the  farming  and 
ranching  operation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  visited  many  places 
in  Montana,  Including  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  that  great  State  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  referred.  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more. 

I  do  make  the  observation,  though, 
that  this  law,  imlike  the  absence  of  laws 
that  characterized  that  period  when  gold 
was  being  recovered  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, in  this  bill  effectively  insures  that 
that  result  shall  not  obtain. 

Land  must  be  reclaimable.  The  opera- 
tor who  proposes  to  remove  the  coal  has 
to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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Federal  as  well  as  the  State  authorities 
that  it  will  be  reclaimed  before  mining 
can  take  place. 

I,  too,  would  not  hope  to  have  a  re- 
cuiTcnce  of  that  dredging  operation  that 
does  leave  land  pretty  well  desolated,  as 
the  Senator  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  been  as  concerned 
as  I  about  the  despoiling  and  the  long- 
term  destruction  of  land  from  mining, 
whether  it  is  by  subsidence  or  by  dredg- 
ing operations  or  by  other  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wiU  yield  if  I  have 
satisfied  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  never  been  any- 
thing except  satisfied  with  the  sincerity 
and  the  fairness  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

We  may  not  agree  upon  the  thrust  of 
a  particular  bill  or  an  amendment,  but 
I  have  never  been  at  variance  with  him 
at  all,  as  I  hope  he  knows,  on  these  other 

points.  

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Idaho,  who 
made  such  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  this  biU. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  both  for  the  comment 
and  for  yielding  for  a  question. 

I  would  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  intended  to 
at  least  partially  solve  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  "alluvial  valley  floor."  Is  that 
correct?  That  is,  that  the  term  alluvial 
valley  floor  Is  an  ambiguous  term  that 
covers  all  kinds  of  water-deposited  rub- 
ble, and  might  Include  very  large  por- 
tions of  the  Western  United  States  un- 
der a  rather  loose  definition  of  what  an" 
alluvial  valley  floor  might  be.  I  believe 
the  Senator  Is  Intending  to  narrow  the 
definition.  If  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  Intending  to  narrow  the  definition 
or  not.  I  am  intending  to  use  the  words 
that  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  use  for  the  precision 
of  trying  to  define  what  we  want  to  pro- 
tect. That  Is  croplands,  haylands,  and 
pastures. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly.  It  would  not  extend 
to  a  ban  on  mining  on  drylands  that 
happen  to  lie  upon  the  WR+«r  deposit,  a 
rubble  that  was  deposited  by  water 

Mr.  METCALF.  Unless  there  was  a 
water  hole  or  subirrigation  was  Involved 
or  part  of  a  pasture  land,  something  of 
that  sort.  I  am  ti-ylng  to  get  away  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  criti- 
cising; that  every  little  creekbed  will  be 
an  alluvial  valley  floor,  or  anything  that 
any  geological  formation  1,000  years  old 
will  be  considered  an  alluvial  vaUey 
floor.  We  are  tryhig  to  protect  the  ranch- 
ing and  farming  operations  ongohig  in 
the  West  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose.  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
deflnlUon  of  how  It  applies  and  what  the 
distincUon  Is  so  that  at  least  the  record 


will  show  what  it  is  intended  to  be  if  tliis 
language  is  adopted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  a  rancher 
knows  what  a  cropland  is,  what  a  pasture 
Is,  and  what  a  hayland  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  sxu-e  the  rancher 
does,  but  I  am  not  sure  the  biu'eaucrats 
do.  It  is  the  bureaucrats  who  will  inter- 
pret the  law,  not  the  ranchers. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  bureaucrats  have 
given  us  this  definition.  The  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Mines  are 
the  ones  who  came  up  and  met  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  myself  and 
demonstrated  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand what  we  wanted.  They  thought  we 
were  trying  to  prevent  things.  But  we 
ended  up  putting  into  this  bill  their  own 
suggested  language. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  rephi-ase  my 
question.  What  I  am  ti-ying  to  do  is  get 
for  the  record  what  it  was  they  meant  by 
the  language.  I  am  not  siu-e  I  know  what 
they  meant  by  this  language.  I  am  as- 
simiing  that  the  difficulty  arose  because 
of  the  criticisms  that  were  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that  an  al- 
luvial deposit  is  any  loose  mineral  de- 
posit that  has  been  laid  down  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water.  Including  that  which  was 
laid  down  during  the  Glacial  Age.  That 
broad  definition  is  the  thing  that  causes 
the  difficulty  when  the  Geological  Survey 
was  being  asked  "What  does  an  alluvial 
valley  floor  mean?"  They  said  it  could 
mean  great  areas  of  the  West.  I  assume 
from  that  came  their  definition  that  the 
Senator  referred  to  in  talking  about  crop- 
lands, haylands,  or  pasting.  It  would 
mean  that  not  all  water  deposits  or  loose 
mineral  deposits  would  then  be  within 
the  definition  of  an  alluvial  valley  floor. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  correct. 
But  the  very  maps  that  are  on  display 
on  the  minority  side  are  not  maps  of 
alluvial  valley  floors.  They  show  crop- 
lands, haylands,  and  pastures,  the  lands 
we  want  to  protect. 

That  is  the  land  that  the  so-called 
bureaucrats  we  are  talking  about  de- 
scribed to  us.  That  Is  the  land  on  their 
maps  and  the  definition  in  the  bill  is  their 
deflnition. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  teU  me  if  aU  the  haylands, 
croplands,  and  pastm-es  on  those  maps 
overlie  alluvial  valley  floors? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  proposing  to 
change  the  definition  to  take  care  of  it 
Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  the  Senator  Is  not, 
I  say  most  respectfully.  It  says  these 
croplands,  haylands,  and  pastures  must 
overlie  alluvial  valley  floors. 

Mr.  METCALF.  No,  we  do  not  say  that 
at  all.  We  say  croplands,  haylands,  or 
pastures  that  are  significant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  farming  and  ranching  operations. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  It  seems  to  me.  and  I 
will  read  from  amendment  No.  79.  at 
least  the  print  in  front  of  me  starting 
on  line  No.  2,  the  language  which  would 
be  inserted  says,  "croplands,  haylands, 
or  pastures  overlying  alluvial  valley 
floors". 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  Crop- 
lands, haylands,  or  pastures  overlying 
alluvial  valley  floors  and  at  the  same  time 
where  they  are  significant  to  the  practice 


of  f  armiiig  or  ranching  operations.  There 
may  be  lauds  that  do  not  overlie  alluvial 
valley  floors  that  are  significant.  There 
may  be  lands  that  do  overUe  alluvial  val- 
ley floors  that  have  no  significance  at  all 
to  fanning  or  ranching. 

Ml*.  McCLURE.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion, if  I  may,  so  I  can  get  some  defini- 
tion: Do  the  maps  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  makes  reference  as  re- 
fenlng  to  pastures,  croplands,  and  hay- 
lands distinguish  which  of  those  overlie 
alluvial  valley  floors  and  which  do  not? 
Mr.  METCALF.  On  the  map? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  On  the  map. 
Mr.  METCALF.  No,  they  do  not. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  So  the  maps  are  of  no 
real    assistance    to   us   in   determining 
which    are    included    and    which    are 
excluded? 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  lands  which  overlie  alluvial  valley 
floors  and  which  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  practice  of  fanning.  That 
is  important.  If  they  overlie  alluvial  val- 
ley flooi-s  and  do  not  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  practice  of  farming 
or  ranching  operations,  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  or  not  they  over- 
lie such  lands. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  assume  the 
maps  would  not  try  to  determine  whether 
they  are  significant  or  not  to  the  ranch- 
ing operation. 

I  am  not  arguing  or  quarreling  witli 
the  Senator  from  Montana  at  all.  I  just 
want  to  know  what  the  terms  mean.  That 
is  what  started  this  whole  discussion.  We 
did  not  know  what  an  alluvial  valley 
floor  was.  Now  I  am  ti-ying  to  find  out  if 
we  know  what  croplands,  haylands,  or 
pastxu-es  overlying  an  alluvial  valley  floor 
may  be.  The  Senator  from  Montana  hao 
refen-ed  to  some  maps  and  then  says. 
"But  the  maps  do  not  determine  whether 
they  are  pertinent  to  the  discussion." 

I  am  concerned  that  we  know,  by  legis- 
lative history,  what  was  intended  by  the 
enactment  of  the  amendment  that  we  are 
discussing.  I  have  no  quan-el  with  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
support  that  effort  to  exclude  from  that 
exclusion  that  is  in  the  original  bill  all 
of  the  alluvial  valley  floors.  But  I  assiune 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  a 
water-laid  rubble  deposit  upon  which 
there  are  now  croplands,  haylands,  or 
pastures.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  assume  I  know  what 
cropland  is.  I  assume  that  is  land  that 
is  cultivated  from  which  crops  are  re- 
moved by  harvesting.  Would  that  be  a 
suitable  definition? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  I  would  Uiink  so. 
Mr.   McCLURE.  And  hayland  would 
be  land  upon  which  hay  grows  upon 
which  the  hay  is  harvested,  not  just  by 
gi-azing  but  by  some  mechanical  means. 
It  is  removed  and  stored.  Is  tliat  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  a  little  less  cer- 
tain that  I  understand  what  would  be 
meant  by  the  term  "pastures." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Pastures,  of  course,  as 
the  Senator  and  I  know.  In  the  West  are 
considered  lands  In  the  lower  valleys  and 
away  from  the  land  tinder  Bureau  of 
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Land  Management  or  away  from  the  na- 
tional forests  which  probably  Is  subu-ri- 
gited. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  it  land  that  has 
enou;?h  water  on  it  to  sustain  the  vegeta- 
tive !;rov.  th  during  the  dry  period  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  more  of  a 
d 'Viand? 

Mr.  METCALP.  That  is  what  they  told 
lis. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  II  I  recall  correctly,  I 
tliink.  out  of  fairness  to  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  narrow  context  In 
which  they  use  the  tei-m  "pasture."  they 
referred  rather  specifically  to  an  area 
which  had  been  cultivated  and  upon 
which  pasture  seed  of  some  kind  had 
been  sown  which  resulted  in  that  partic- 
ular variety  or  varieties  of  grass  or  grass- 
es growing.  It  was  not  necessarily  land 
that  might  be  irrigated  or  subirrigated. 
It  oftentimes,  I  think,  would  be  dryland. 

I  would  have  to  say,  if  I  may  further 
take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  the  term 
"pastui-e"  seems  to  me  to  be  one  that 
does  not  have  a  wide,  specific,  understood 
connotation  as  these  other  terms  may 
have. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  in  the  maps  we 
saw  last  week  they  identified  the  various 
lands  as  croplands,  pasture  lands. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not  recall.  Yes,  I 
think 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  Senator  did  not 
bring  the  map  in  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  do  have  a  map.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  maps 
did  show,  perhaps  on  a  blown-up  scale — 
I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  if  it  is  the 
one  on  our  left  as  we  face  them — where 
certain  kinds  of  ranching  operations  oc- 
curred. Am  I  right 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  So  far  as  the  entire  area 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  was  the 
case. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  term  "pastiire  land,"  at  least 
insofar  as  general  usage  goes,  we  refer  to 
pasture  land  in  our  part  of  the  country 
as  land  that  has  not  been  cultivated  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  we  referred  to 
it  in  that  way,  but  we  referred  to  land 
that  is  subirrigated  or  taken  care  of  or 
reused  for  year-round  maintenance  of 
our  cattle  operations,  as  opposed  to  ordi- 
nary grazing  lands  where  cows  graze  in 
the  early  spring,  and  then  we  move  them 
into  the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  make  a  further 
point.  In  my  particular  area  of  Wyo- 
ming, we  refer  to  pasture  land,  as  dis- 
tingiushed  from  meadow  land  or  hay 
land  and  subirrigated  pasture. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  see  that  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  "pasture."  Would  he 
agree  to  the  amendment  if  we  struck  the 
word  "pasture"? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  have  no  illusions 
about  my  success  in  trying  to  strike  sec- 
tion  510(b)(5).   So  I  think   anything 


would  be  an  improvement.  It  would  be 
improved  if  we  were  to  restrict  it  as  the 
Senator  has  just  suggested. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  trying  to  find 
something  that  is  definitive  and  gives  us 
an  unambiguous  understanding  of  what 
we  are  after  in  trying  to  protect  the  land 
to  which  we  have  referred  as  alluvial 
valley  floors. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  only  rea- 
son I  asked  the  question — so  that  when 
this  is  all  done,  whatever  we  have 
adopted,  we  at  least  understand  what  we 
meant  by  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  refers  to 
pasture  land  which  has  been  cultivated 
and  upon  which  pasture  type  grasses 
have  been  planted. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  not  agree  that 
that  is  the  only  definition. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  have  some  ranch 
.  improved  areas  in  my  State  in  which  they 
have  cultivated  thousands  of  acres  of 
ranchland  and  planted  crested  wheat 
grass.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  say  it  has 
always  been  successful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  have  a  sagebrush 
spraying  program  in  the  West.  I  suspect 
that  it  is  in  existence  in  many  States;  I 
know  it  is  in  Wyoming.  Nothing  is  done 
to  change  the  variety  or  the  nature  of  the 
vegetative  cover,  except  by  spraying  to 
kill  the  sagebrush,  the  various  kinds  of 
sagebrush  we  have.  Artemisia  is  one.  I 
sat  up  last  night  learning  that. 

In  that  respect,  I  think  one  could  say 
that  something  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  pasture  land.  Yet,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  that  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey used  it,  they  did  not  talk  about — or 
at  least  I  did  not  hear  them  say  anything 
about — what  determination  they  would 
place  upon  pasture  land,  as  I  use  the  term 
"pasture  land."  which  was  covered  by 
sagebru.sh  and  which  may  have  been 
sprayed. 

I  raise  that  as  an  additional  query  to 
ask;  Will  this  be  in  or  out? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  what  the  Geological  Survey  has 
recommended  differs  widely  with  what 
we  are  considering.  When  we  say  crop- 
lands and  haylands,  it  comes  to  my  mind 
that  we  could  be  including  lands  that 
were  seeded  from  planes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Probably.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Here  we  have  vast  areas, 
even  on  mountain  sides,  that  are  seeded, 
pelleted — the  seed  surroimded  by  a  fer- 
tilizer. What  would  be  the  case  in  that 
regard?  In  other  words,  if  you  included 
land  that  was  as  widespread  as  that,  you 
would  be  taking  in  practically  every 
piece  of  land  In  the  State. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  sure.  It  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  case-by-case  basis.  If  it 
were  important  and  significant  to  the 
practice  of  the  farming  operation  of  that 
ranch  and  if  it  were  a  basis  for  getting 
leases  on  the  BLM  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral lands,  I  think  it  would  be  pasture 
land. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  Arizona,  cows  are  bred  with  wide 
mouths,  and  they  graze  at  40  miles  an 
hour  to  get  enough  feed  in  some  of  that 
land.  That  is  pasture  land. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Not  only  in  Arizona 
does  that  happen. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  explain  to  the 
Senator  my  understanding  of  the 
Geological  Survey's  definition  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  145.  It  would  make  this 
change  in  paragraph  (27),  line  6: 

Alluvial  valley  floors  means — 

Then  they  insert  the  words  "flood 
plains  and  channels  imderlain  by." 

Then  it  continues — 
the     unconsolidated    stream    laid    deposits 
holding 

Then  would  appear  the  word  "peren- 
nial," and  it  continues — 
streams  where  water  availability  Is  snfflclent 
for    subirrlgatlon    or    flood    Irrigation   agri- 
culfural  activities; 

That  is  what  I  understand  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  recommended. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  their  defini- 
tion. When  we  called  them  and  talked 
to  them  and  met  with  the  opposition 
and  it  was  stated  that  that  was  an  am- 
biguous phrase,  I  said  we  will  talk  about 
croplands,  haylands,  and  pasture  lands. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  again:  If  we 
knock  out  "pasture  lands,"  will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming's  amendment,  and  it  is  up  to 
him  as  to  what  he  would  like  to  do. 

Taking  out  "pasture  lands"  would  as- 
sist in  clarifying  it.  But  I  still  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  could 
come  about  where  it  must  be  considered 
whether  croplands  or  haylands  are  sig- 
nificant to  a  farming  operation.  How  is 
significant  determined?  That  is  a  de- 
termination that  would  be  diflQcult  to 
make. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  Senator  knows 
that  we  cannot  specifically  define  in  any 
legislation  how  significant,  what  the 
significance  is,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  fundamental  difficulty.  I  think  that 
if  we  were  to  take  out  the  term  "pastui'e- 
land,"  we  would  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  at  least  understood  -what  we 
were  talking  about  with  a  great  deal 
more  precision.  But  the  difficulty  I  really 
have,  I  suppose,  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fundamental  thrust  of  the  bill, 
even  with  this  amendment — and  it  is  a 
veiy  constructive  amendment — still  as- 
sumes that  no  reclamation  is  possible  in 
those  areas. 

I  have  no  coal  in  my  State,  so  I  am  not 
talking  about  that;  but  I  do  know  of  one 
area  in  which  mining  operations  took 
place  in  which  the  pastureland  was 
restored.  The  surface  is  as  good  now  as 
it  was  before  the  mining  took  place. 

It  is  beautiful  pastureland,  subirri- 
gated pastureland,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive. Most  people  who  drive  through 
the  valley  would  have  no  idea  at  all  that 
that  valley  had  ever  been  mined. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  were  to  adopt 
this  provision,  even  with  the  amendment 
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suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  we  would  be  assuming 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  under 
any  circmnstances,  to  reclaim  the  land 
to  useful  cropland  or  hayland.  I  think 
ihat  assumption  is  false. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  assumption  Is 
v>rong,  perhaps.  They  have  been  work- 
ing at  Colstrip  reclaiming  the  land  that 
was  stripped  by  the  Northern  Pacific  a 
coupl3  of  decades  ago  and  they  have 
quite  a  bit  of  forage  out  there,  but  they 
slill  have  not  fed  a  cow.  They  have  been 
on  it  for  what,  7  years,  did  tliey  tell  us, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  when 
we  were  out  there? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  METCALP.  WeU,  that  was  land 
that  was  destroyed.  That  would  be  or- 
phan land  and  so  forth.  That  was  not 
land  that  was  reclaimed  immediately 
after  it  was  taken  up. 

Anyway,  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was 
going  to  run  into  all  this  opposition  as 
far  as  pastures  are  concerned.  If  I  strike 
the  word  "pasture"  from  the  amend- 
ment, can  I  get  an  agreement  from  the 
minority  that  we  talk  about  croplands 
or  haylands  and  hmit  this  area  to  that? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  respond- 
ing to  the  quei-y  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  let  me  say  that  that 
would  certainly  make  the  amendment 
more  acceptable  and,  as  a  pragmatist, 
which  I  hope  at  times  I  might  be,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  so 
indicate,  if  we  can  use  only  the  words 
"croplands '  and  "haylands." 

Mr.  METCALP.  We  shaU  change  it  to 
"on  croplands  or  haylands  overlying  al- 
luvial valley  floors,  where  such  croplands 
or  haylands  are  significant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  farming  or  ranching  operations." 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  there  is  still  real  justi- 
fication for  deleting  section  510(b)  sub- 
section 5. 1  think  there  is  little  Ukelihood 
that  I  can  prevail  on  that.  In  a  spirit  of 
trying  to  get  something  done  to  Improve 
the  bill,  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment- 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  modify  my  amendment 

Mr.  HANSEN.  As  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  as  modified  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

On  page  70,  strike  lines  1  through  4,  and 
Insert  the  following:  "on  croplands  or  hay- 
lands overlying  alluvial  valley  floors  where 
such  croplands,  or  haylands  are  significant 
to  the  practice  of  farming  or  ranching  oper- 
ations."" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Px-esident,  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  mining 
should  be  permitted  on  aUuvial  valley 
floors  has  become  one  of  the  more  emo- 
tionally debated  provisions  of  S.  7.  One 
leason  for  this  is  the  many  confusing  or 
misleading  interpretations  about  the 
meaning  of  these  provisions.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  confusion  be- 
tween provisions  of  the  biU  designed  to 


protect  hydrology  and  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  those  small  areas  in 
the  west  used  as  subirrigated  or  flood  ir- 
rigated hay  meadows  or  croplands.  These 
confusions  lie  principally  in  three  cate- 
gories: First,  the  actual  and  intended 
definition  of  an  alluvial  valley  floor,  and 
therefore  their  extent;  second,  the  degree 
to  which  these  lands  are  underlain  by 
surface  minable  coal;  and  third,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  limitation  on  mining  on 
these  lands  will  afl'ect  total  coal  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  West,  these  alluvial  vaUey  floors 
contain  the  hay  meadows  and  croplands 
vital  to  continuation  of  farming  or 
ranching.  Although  under  the  provisions 
of  S.  7  mined  land  will  ultimately  be 
restored  and  reclaimed,  a  mining  opera- 
tion on  arid  western  lands  would  inter- 
rupt and  preclude  for  a  period  of  at  least 
20  years,  any  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tion on  that  land. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  increasingly 
concerned  about  potential  food  shortages 
as  well  as  an  energy  crimch,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  this  bill  provide  standards  for 
striking  a  balance  between  the  satisfac- 
tion of  these  two  critical  needs.  This  is 
a  public  policy  issue  which  Congi-ess 
should  consider.  If  the  choice  is  left  to 
individual  landowners,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  high  and  short  term  economic 
return  from  coal  mining  will  inevitably 
override  the  long  term,  but  equally  im- 
portant use  of  these  lands  for  food  and 
fiber  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  provisions  of  S.  7,  as 
amended  by  my  strengthening  and  lim- 
iting amendment  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  croplands  and  haylands  needed 
to  maintain  farming  and  ranching  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  re- 
port from  the  Powder  River  Basin  Re- 
source Council  of  the  amount  of  land 
that  would  be  affected  if  this  amendment 
goes  into  effect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Strip  Mine  Bnx — Impact  on 
Western  AcRicuLTtmAL  Lands 


Accoiding  to  the  State  Engineers  OfBce, 
there  are  only  134,582  acres  classified  a.s  "irri- 
gated" in  coal-bearing  Sheridan,  Johnson 
and  Campbell  counties.  These  Irrigated  acres 
account  for  only  1.83';  of  the  total  trl- 
county  acreage. 

In  Montana,  there  are  only  3,000  irrigated 
acres  over  strlppable  coal,  according  to  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation. 

Irrigated  lands  con.stitute  a  tiny  fraction 
of  total  acreage  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
These  Irrigated  lands  are  ab.solutelv  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  agriculture"  in  this 
region,  and  there  Is  no  reason  that  justifies 
strip  mining  these  valuable  and  productive 
agricultural  lands. 

MONTANA     FORT  UNION   COAL   FCRVATIO!)    OF   THE 
,     .  POWDER  RIVER  BASIN 

ToUlarreiije       _ 8  280  000 

Presently  irtigated  acreage V. lOO'oOO 

Irrigatedacreageoverstrippablecoai...      ..".]'"."         3^000 

Percent  iiiiytedacreace over  sltippable coal  3  00 

Percent  Irrigated  over  coal  out  of  total  acres " '  '_  j  04 

Source:  Montana  Department  of  Nalural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation, unpublished  report,  1975. 


Wyoming  counties 


Sheridan        Johnson        Campbell 


The  Senate  strip  mine  bUl  (S.  7) ,  as  It  Is 
coming  to  the  Floor,  has  been  seriously 
weakened  In  the  Interior  Committee  with 
respect  to  protection  of  Irrigated  lands  In  the 
West  which  are  critical  to  the  survival  of 
agriculture  In  those  states. 

These  Irrigated  lands  sustain  hay  and 
other  winter  forage  which  are  essential  to 
the  livestock  Industry  In  semi-arid  and  arid 
areas. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  further 
weakened  the  vetoed  strip  mine  bUl  In  Sec- 
tions 510(b)(5)  and  515(b)  (10)  (D)  and 
(E).  These  sections  not  only  allow  strip  min- 
ing In  Irrigated  lands  of  the  West,  but,  do 
not  even  provide  for  adequate  standards  of 
protection  for  water  resources  and  agri- 
culture. 

Senator  Hansen,  who  supported  these 
weakening  amendments,  has  further  con- 
fused the  issue  by  claiming  in  the  Additional 
Views  to  S.  7  that  "millions  of  acres'"  will  be 
affected  by  the  existing  weakened  language 
In  the  bill.  ^     ^ 

Senator  Hansen's  figures  directly  contra- 
dict the  official  statistics  on  Irrigated  acre- 
age In  Wyoming,  as  published  by  the  State 
Engineer's  Office. 


Total  acreage.- 1.620,480     2,674,560     13,043  840 

Irrigated  acreage 79,179  50,172  '\Zil 

Percent  irrigated 4.»  til"         '  0.17 

Tola!  acres  in  the  3 

counties... 7,338,880 

Total  acres  ungated  III 

theScounties 134  582 

Peicent  iriigated   in          ~ 
theScounties j  gj 

•  Wyoming  framework  panning  program  report  No  7  Slate 
engineer  s  office.  January  1971 ;  p.  14,  table  11.  '    ' 

Source:  Powder  River  Basin  Resource  Coun;il,  Sheiidin 

W)0, 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  one  that  was  just 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  inquirv, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  amended  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Now  the 
question  is 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  if  I  may 
respond,  let  me  say  that  it  was  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  had  been  modi- 
fied so  as  to  leave  that  section  in  the 
bill,  but  to  use  the  terms  "croplands" 
and  "haylands"  in  their  proper  context 
in  order  to  restrict  mining  operations  on 
less  land  than  otherwise  would  have 
resulted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana added  the  language  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  striken  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  We  shall 
have  to  act  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  strike. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  withdraw  that  portion 
of  my  amendment  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  striking. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  withdraws  his  amendment,  Is 
not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  xrom 
Montana  withdrawn  also,  because  it  was 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  an  amendment  to  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  sought 
to  strike. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  withdrew  only  that 
portion  of  my  amendment  which  struck 
the  section. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  Senator  sub- 
stituted my  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follow: 

On  page  163,  beginning  with  line  4.  and 
through  page  169,  line  16,  strike  all  of  Sec- 
tion 716. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  striking  the 
entire  section  716,  the  section  that  deals 
with  surface  owner  consent. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  pro- 
vision concerns  itself  with  the  Federal 
coal  which  is  overlain  by  privately  owned 
land.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  coal 
which  we  are  allowing  the  surface  owners 
to  veto  does  not  belong  to  the  surface 
owner,  but  does  belong  to  all  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Under  existing  law,  the  surface  owner 
has  no  right  to  the  Federal  coal  under 
his  surface.  At  the  time  the  surface 
owner  acquired  ownership  of  the  sm-face. 
he  knew  he  did  not  also  own  the  mineral 
rights.  Bestowing  the  rights  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  landowners  is  a  raid  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
i-s  giving  the  surface  owner  something 
tliat  belongs  to  everyone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  asked  for.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
right  allow  s  the  surface  owner  to  capi- 
talize on  our  Nation't  energy  shortages 
by  providing  him  a  windfall  and  by  al- 
lowing him  to  hold  up  the  production  of 
coal  for  any  amount  he  can  negotiate. 
That  cost  will  be  reflected  in  all  our 
utility  rates. 

Section  716  gives  a  person,  just  se- 
lected by  chance  because  he  happens 
to  be  the  surface  owner,  the  right  to 
mine  or  not  to  mine,  just  following  any 
whim  that  he  might  have.  The  smface 
owner,  of  course,  normally  has  little, 
if  any,  knowledge  of  coal  or  the  recla- 
mation of  coal,  so  his  decision  is  not 
based  on  any  knowledge  of  reclamation 
or  the  kind  of  reclamation  that  should 
take  place.  This  gives  the  right  to  the 
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surface  owner  to  veto  production  of  coal, 
and,  of  course,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  kind  of  reclamation  or  the  approach 
to  reclamation  that  might  be  followed 
by  the  lessee. 

My  amendment  merely  preserves  exist- 
ing law  and  practice.  Surface  owners 
have  never  litigated  exactly  what  their 
rights  are.  Thus  the  coal  companies  to- 
day do  give  them  some  monetary  reward 
just  because  of  the  desire  and  need  for 
fast  development. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  petroleum 
production,  quite  often,  the  surface  own- 
ership is  separate  from  the  minerals,  and 
each  has  right, s — the  mineral  owner  wlio 
leases  to  an  oil  producer  and  the  surface 
owner,  who  has  a  right  to  do  witli  liis 
land  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  this  ca.se,  normally,  if  the  lessee 
pursues  his  rights  and  drills  a  well  and 
produces  that  well,  then  the  surface 
owner  is  entitled  to  damages.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  case  of  the  dichotomy  of 
owner.ship  in  coal. 

Coal  can  be  produced,  and  naturally 
causes  damage  to  the  surface  owner.  The 
surface  owner  would  thus  be  recom- 
pensed for  the  amount  of  that  damage, 
and  the  amount  of  the  damage,  of  course, 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  surface 
that  was  mined,  the  length  of  time  it 
was  disrupted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
surface  at  the  end  of  that  time,  even 
though  there  was  a  requirement  that  it 
be  reclaimed  to  a  use  at  least  as  higli  a.s 
prior  to  the  mining. 

Government  control  of  this  willing  .sel- 
ler-buyer relationship  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  detrimental  to  everyone:  the 
consumer,  the  coal  industry,  the  utility 
industry,  and  most  of  all,  to  our  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  this  kind  of  pro- 
vision, which  could  be  in  many  cases  a 
ripoff  to  the  person  who  happens  to  own 
the  land,  is  certainly  not  in  the  interest 
of  proper  development  of  our  natural 
resources  in  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
in  dire  straits  as  far  as  sufficient  energy 
is  concerned,  at  a  time  when  virtually 
everyone  who  is  advancing  a  plan  of  en- 
ergy sufficiency  or  independence  is  call- 
ing upon  coal  production  to  double  with- 
in 10  years,  by  1985,  if  this  provision 
for  surface  owner  consent  exists  in  the 
law,  as  it  would  in  the  bill  as  now  writ- 
ten, there  would,  to  my  mind,  be  no 
opportunity  at  all  for  us  to  achieve  a 
doubling  of  coal  production  within  10 
years.  Much  of  that  doubling  must  come 
from  strip  mining,  and  this  provision 
would  prevent  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  feel  he  has 
properly  covered  exactly  v.  hat  is  involved 
as  far  as  the  rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  their  ownership  of  the  subsurface 
rights  is  concerned.  As  he  explained,  it 
was  intended,  and  the  owners  of  the 
surface  rights  have  that  understanding 
and  have  taken  that  action  accordingly, 
knowing  that  the  subsurface  rights  did 
belong  and  do  belong  to  the  U,S.  Gov- 
ernment, to  all  the  people. 

Under  the  law  as  it  is  todiiy,  they  have 
the  right  to  negotiate  so  tliat  the  surface 
owner  can  be  protected  and  is  protected 
in  his  rights  to  what  is  covered  by  his 


damages,  what  is  covered  by  his  loss  of 
utilization  of  that  land,  and  that  is  un- 
der present  law,  so  that  we  would  not  be 
changing  that  particular  stipulation. 

I  feel  that  if  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment,  it  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  this  country 
greater  opportunity  to  develop  their  re- 
somces.  Under  the  present  law,  for  strip 
mining,  which  is  certainly  damaging  to 
the  surface  owner,  because  he  has  certain 
requirements  that  he  must  meet,  he  is 
compensated  on  a  basis  that  I  do  not 
consider  fair  and  equitable— not  as  fair 
and  equitable  as  what  is  available  to 
him  under  present  law. 

So  I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  trust  that  it  will  be  approved, 

Mr,  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  this 
business  of  the  surface  owner's  rights  has 
probably  been  the  thorniest  problem  that 
we  liave  met  in  considering  this  whole 
strip  mining  bill.  This  was  the  subject 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  that  we 
considered  earlier.  For  hours  and  hours, 
in  the  conference  last  year,  we  debated 
back  and  forth  about  surface  owner 
rights.  I  had  a  proxy  from  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  for  example,  during  the 
consideration  and  markup  of  this  bill, 
and  he  said  that  I  was  authorized  to 
vote  in  his  behalf  for  any  amendment, 
except  that  he  believed  that  the  surface 
owner  proposition  in  this  bill  should 
not  be  changed  to  the  extent  of  a  period, 
a  semicolon,  or  a  comma. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  was 
here  to  handle  that  business  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  told  the  committee  that  he  was 
against  any  windfall,  that  he  was  against 
any  lockup,  but  finally  in  conference  he 
too  agreed  to  this  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  the  agreement  that  we  worked 
out  after  hours  and  hours  of  conference 
discu.ssion,  after  we  had  discussed  the 
matter  of  hours  in  the  committee.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  completely  satisfactory. 
My  colleague  from  Montana,  Representa- 
tive Melcher,  was  not  completely  satis- 
fied, 

I  voted  on  every  side  of  this  i.ssue  in 
order  to  get  a  bill.  Senator  Mansfield 
submitted  his  amendment.  But  this  is  the 
key  to  getting  a  surface  mining  bill  this 
year — agreeing  to  the  surface  owner  con- 
sent compromise  that  was  worked  out  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  conference  last  year,  I 
tliink  anything  that  violates  that  com- 
promise of  last  year  might  very  well  de- 
stroy the  opportunity  to  get  a  bill  this 
year. 

Probably  some  of  the  members  of  the 
minority  who  are  opposed  to  any  legisla- 
tion would  like  to  change  the  surface 
mining  owner  consent  provision  and  get 
some  other  change,  but  I  would  hope  that 
after  hours  of  discussion  in  committee 
and  after  hours  of  discussion  in  confer- 
ence, that  this  proposal  in  the  legislation 
before  the  Senate  today  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  can  go  to  conference  on  some- 
thing that  we  agreed  to  the  last  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr,    President,    I 
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would  like  to  say  very  briefly  that  this 
provision  in  the  bill  which  my  amend- 
ment would  remove  is  one  kind  of  ban  tfi 
mining  that  is  contained  in  the  bill. 
There  are  several  others  as  well. 

When  one  considers  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  good,  sound 
reclamation;  and  then  when  we  look 
more  deeply  into  the  bill  and  see  that  It 
goes  far  beyond  that,  to  ban  much  sur- 
face mining,  to  favor  undergroimd  min- 
ing, to  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  that  is 
currently  surface  mined  by  approxi- 
mately 141  million  tons — almost  one-half 
of  all  that  is  surface  mined — and  then 
when  we  think  about  the  people  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  who  do 
not  want  any  exploration  to  take  place 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  it  seems 
that  everyone  wants  to  export  pollution, 
or  any  threat  to  the  environment. 

If  that  is  done  thoroughly,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  then,  of  course,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  totally  reliant  upon 
unreliable  foreign  sources  of  energy.  We 
will  then  be  completely  at  the  whim  of 
others  for  our  energy  provision,  or  we 
will  have  a  very  small  amount  of  energy 
available. 

Any  kind  of  reduction  of  any  signifi- 
cance in  our  supply  of  energy  will  very 
quickly  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  It 
will  reduce  our  employment.  It  will  re- 
duce the  social  programs  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  want  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment will  remove  a  barrier  to  proper  de- 
velopment of  our  resources,  and  will  per- 
mit more  coal  to  be  developed,  than  if 
this  provision  remains  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  the  observation  that  a  year 
ago,  believing  as  I  then  did  that  there 
was  no  chance  at  all  that  we  would  in- 
clude in  this  bill  a  provision  affording 
the  owner  of  the  surface  only  the  right 
to  veto  a  mming  operation,  I  proposed 
that  we  include  a  royalty  provision  which 
would  stipulate  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  paid  to  the  surface  owner 
in  consideration  for  the  disruption  of 
his  rancliing  or  farming  twjtivities  that 
would  result  from  a  surface  mining 
operation. 

I  was  not  successful  in  getting  that 
amendment  passed.  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa despite  the  fact  that  my  guess  is 
if  this  bill  passes,  as  I  think  it  is  likely 
to  pass,  and  I  shall  have  an  amendment 
later  to  propose  to  try  to  improve  it;  but, 
nevertheless,  if  it  passes,  as  I  suspect  it 
will  pass,  it  is  my  feeling  that  what  the  * 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  proposed, 
if  we  could  include  a  provision  to  pay  a 
royalty  to  the  surface  owner,  would  re- 
sult m  a  better  bUl  than  I  think  likely 
will  result. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  observation.  I 
will  not  suggest,  I  will  not  propose,  that 
mere  be  a  royalty  payment  made,  but  I 
just  felt  out  of  fairness  and  candor  to 
Observe  that  the  expressions  from  nearly 
everyone  on  the  Senate  Interior  Cwn- 
mittee  a  year  ago,  untU  we  went  to  con- 
ference, Inclined  me  to  beUeve  there  was 
no  way  that  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 


mittee 0/  the  conferees  representing  that 
committee  would  agree  to  any  granting 
of  a  right  to  the  surface  owner  to  veto 
any  surface  mining  legislation. 

If  I  felt  that  this  amendment  would 
carry,  then  I  would  think  that  there 
could  be  some  merit  in  trying  to  amend 
and  perfect  it. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  that.  I  wanted 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  imder- 
stand  my  reasons  for  voting  against  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  yeas  and  the  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  resiUt  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  58  Leg.) 
YEAS — 16 


Bartlett 

Fannin 

McClure 

BeUmon 

Fong 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

WUliam  L 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Griffin 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

NAYS— 77 

Tower 

Al>ourezk 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Moss 

Allen 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bean 

HoUlngs 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brock 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

RibicoS 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Case 

Laxalt 

Schweiker 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiirch 

Long 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McClellan 

Stone 

Domenici 

McGee 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gam 

Met^air 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Young 

Hansen 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Buckley 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hartke 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Wyoming 
has  the  second  most  abundant  supply  of 
strippable  coal  reserves  in  the  United 
States — almost  24-million  tons.  We  are 
not  a  selfish  State;  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming realize  the  Nation  needs  coal  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
energy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  desirous  that 
the  lands  in  Wyoming  which  produce 
the  coal,  as  well  as  the  people  on  and 


aroimd  those  coal-laden  areas,  are  pro- 
tected— protected  from  selfish  or  non- 
caring  interests.  There  must  be  a  sensi- 
ble way  to  mine  coal  for  the  country's 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  shel- 
ter mother  Earth  which  provides  these 
minerals. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  passage  of  S.  7, 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act.  The  act  will  enable  us  to 
carry  out  production  of  coal  \iith  pro- 
tection of  our  natural  resources. 

Agriculture  is  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry in  Wyoming.  I  believe  the  lands 
in  the  State  can  continue  to  produce  food 
and  coal  at  the  same  time  under  the 
protections  afforded  by  the  act.  It  is  time 
to  act. 

The  Congress  has  4  years  behind  it  on 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  work. 
We  have  reached  general  agreement  be- 
fore, based  on  those  years  of  study  and 
debate.  Our  efforts  must  bear  fruit. 

The  bill  establishes  the  basic  stand- 
ard that  land  may  not  be  strip  mined 
unless  it  can  be  reclaimed.  It  contains 
specific  reclamation  standards  and  gives 
the  States  the  principal  respiwisibllity  for 
regulation.  The  bill  also,  and  impor- 
tantly, protects  those  who  own  the  sur- 
face where  federally  owned  coal  lies. 

To  allow  surface  mining  without  the 
protections  of  this  bill  would  be  a  reck- 
less course  in  any  State.  To  again  fail 
to  realize  enactment  of  a  surface  mining 
law  would  be  a  mistake  with  which  we'd 
all  have  to  live. 

I  am  not  willing  to  call  upon  my  State 
or  any  other  State  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
urgent  considerations  in  the  country 
today. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
who  vetoed  the  strip  mine  bill  last  year 
the  fact  the  bill  is  one  containing  results 
of  hundreds  of  hours  of  work  and  input 
from  experts  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  cotmtry  at  heart.  Another  veto  or 
delay  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  S.  7. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  S.  7,  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975.  This  meas- 
ure is  essentially  the  same  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  93d  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 16, 1974,  and  later  unwisely  vetoed  by 
President  Ford.  I  believe  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  crucial  in  order  to  in- 
sm-e  an  adequate  energy  supply  for  our 
Nation  while,  at  the  same  time,  preserv- 
ing and  maintaining  a  satisfactory  level 
of  enviix)nmental  quaUty. 

Federal  legislation  to  regulate  surface 
coal  mining  is  certainly  long  overdue. 
The  Congress  has  now  been  considering 
this  legislation  for  over  4  years.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  delay  Federal  strip 
mining  control  which  will  at  last  enable 
the  coal  industi-y  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation's  vast  coal  re- 
sources in  a  manner  which  will  protect 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country  from 
imnecessary  damage. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  some  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Indiana,  have 
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been  way  ahead  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  issue  of  strip  mining  control. 
In  1967,  Indiana  enacted  strong  and  pio- 
neering legislation  to  control  strip  min- 
ing operations  within  the  State.  One  area 
that  Indiana  has  considered  in  detail  is 
the  requirements  for  adequate  reclama- 
tion of  damaged  land.  Indiana's  recla- 
mation requirements  call  for  a  return  of 
the  land  to  its  "highest  potential  capa- 
bilities," therefore  allowing  land  to  be 
used  for  reforestation  farming  or  recrea- 
tion despite  the  original  use  of  the  land 
before  the  mining. 

While  Indiana  has  been  farsighted  in 
its  approach  to  strip  mining  and  land 
reclamation,  many  States  have  not. 
Therefore.  I  support  the  need  to  estab- 
lish imiform  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards throughout  the  country*,  on  both 
public  and  private  lands,  in  order  to  as- 
sure adequate  environmental  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  uncontrolled  strip- 
ping in  all  States. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  man- 
dates that  any  State  law  which  provides 
for  more  stringent  land  use  and  environ- 
mental controls  on  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  than  exist  under 
Federal  law  shall  not  be  considered  in- 
consistent with  that  Federal  law.  This 
protects  States  such  as  Indiana  that  al- 
ready have  strict  controls  on  strip  min- 
ing. 

When  President  Ford  vetoed  this  \ital 
legislation  last  December,  he  did  so  on 
the  grounds  that  the  strict  requirements 
which  the  bill  imposed  upon  companies 
in  strip  mining  for  coal  would  decrease 
domestic  coal  production  and  increase 
the  price  of  coal  to  consumers.  While  the 
administration  adopted  this  position,  the 
figures  which  might  substantiate  such 
claims  vary  so  widely  as  to  make  them 
meaningless.  For  example,  according  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  report  on  S.  7.  the  various  admin- 
istration estimates  of  these  threatened 
"production  losses'  have  ranged  from 
14  to  114  million  tons  a  year. 

Despite  the  cries  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  this  country 
has  more  than  500  years  of  coal  reserves. 
Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  not  the 
abundance  of  coal,  but  how  to  get  it  out 
of  the  ground  and  use  it  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  economicallv 
sound  bases. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation we  have  before  us  today  will  pro- 
vide just  such  a  mechanism.  For  too  long 
now  the  society  has  had  to  bear  the  costs 
of  imcontroUed  strip  mining.  Society  has 
borne  these  costs  in  the  form  of  ravaged 
land,  polluted  water,  and  other  advei-se 
effects  of  surface  coal  mining. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  landmark  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  White 
House  will  not  once  again  choose  the  un- 
wise path  of  a  veto.  Each  year  that  goes 
by  without  such  minimal  Federal  con- 
trol produces  more  and  more  destroyed 
land— land  that  cannot  be  reclaimed.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  once  again  take  a 
stand  for  the  protection  of  our  natural 
resources  and  enact  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975.  I 
do  ao  emphasizing  my  sincere  belief  that 
this  act  will  not  significantly  reduce  do- 
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mestic  coal  production  nor  impose  im- 
fair  burdens  on  coal  producers.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  protects 
the  environment  without  impeding  our 
wise  national  quest  for  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  regarding 
the  provisions  of  section  527  for  special 
bituminous  coal  mines,  I  understand  that 
the  section  applies  only  to  pits  which 
were  operational  prior  to  January  1, 1972, 
and  that  only  specific  pits,  not  entire 
operations  which  may  cover  thousands 
of  acres,  are  eligible.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  regulatoiT  authority 
should  examine  the  long-range  opera- 
tional plan  for  eligible  pits  to  ascertain 
the  necessity  for  special  treatment.  As 
expressed  in  the  joint  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  in  some  cases, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  determine 
that  the  reworking  of  old  pits  or  com- 
bination of  existing  pits  on  a  mined  site 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  mining 
operation  to  so  adjust  as  to  meet  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  act.  Would  the 
gentleman  not  agree,  however,  that  in 
like  manner,  a  combination  of  existing 
pits  may  be  eligible  for  the  special  treat- 
ment provided  in  section  527  where  such 
combination  meets  the  special  standards 
of  the  section,  and  there  has  been  a  com- 
mitment to  a  mode  of  operation  which 
makes  adjustment  to  the  basic  standards 
of  the  act  difficult  and  not  practicable? 
Mr.  METCALP.  Yes;  I  would  agree 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  which  I  am 
about  to  propose  to  the  Senate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  the  man- 
ager on  the  Republican  side,  and  they 
have  indicated  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow  with  a  final 
vote  at  3  o'clock. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  7 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  that 
hour,  the  pending  business  will  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  on  all  amendments  to  the  bill, 
will  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
either  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  the 
ranking  Republican  member. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  that  mean  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  some  time  upon  the  con- 
vening tomorrow?  The  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  of  about  3  minutes. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOCNrriON  OF  SENATOR  CURTIS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  convene 
tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.  and 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska be  recognized  first  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  would  the  majority  leader  advise 
if  there  are  amendments  pending?  Sup- 
pose they  proliferate  between  now  and 
about  noon  tomorrow  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  the  appropriate  time  for  de- 
bate on  those  amendments?  Will  the 
leadership  insist  on  the  3  o'clock  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  if  the  Senate 
agrees  to  it.  As  the  Senator  knows,  if 
they  proliferate,  as  the  Senator  so  aptly 

puts  it 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  They  have  a  habit  of 
doing  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have  at  times. 
Then  it  means  that  when  we  get  down  to 
the  hour  of  3  o'clock  we  vote  on  those 
amendments  but  there  is  no  debate  and 
the  time  is  extended  beyond  the  hour  of 
3  o'clock  as  a  result.  But  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  know  right  now  it  appears  that 
we  can  do  it  in  plenty  of  time  and  the  re- 
quest is  not  to  exceed  30  minutes.  Some 
of  them  will  be  finished  in  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection . 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Further  reserving  the 

right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  discussed  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  an  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  and  would  hope 
that  we  could  have  some  assurance  that 
there  would  be  time  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  apologize.  I 
was  trying  to  listen  to  several  others. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  was  just  saying  that 
I  had  discussed  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  an  amendment  which  I  had  offered 
last  year  and  which  I  Intend  to  offer 
again.  I  hope  we  can  be  assured  that 
there  would  be  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  for  debate. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  it  a  printed  amend- 
ment the  Senator  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  It  is  a  slope  amend- 
ment. The  staff  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  far  as  the  minority  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  believe  our  staff  is 
aware  of  the  stipulations  in  the  amend- 
ment. Is  the  amendment  available? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  it  is  available.  It 
is  a  20-percent  slope  amendment,  which 
I  offered  yast  year,  and  at  the  request 
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or  the  management  withdrew  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  considered  this 
year.  I  just  do  not  want  it  to  go  lacking. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
assuring  the  Senator  that  he  will  have  a 
half -hour.  I  hope  he  is  here  early  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  the  basis  of  the 
majority  leader's  assurance,  I  withdraw 
any  further  objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  want  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  it  is  understood,  and,  if 
not,  should  it  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
agreement,  that  amendments  would  have 
to  be  germane? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  incoi-porate 
that  in  the  request.  I  would  also  request 
that  of  the  time  before  3  o'clock,  1  hour 
be  allocated  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican manager  of  the  bill,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  manager  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  a  proposed  amendment.  I 
do  not  have  it  prepared.  It  is  curative  in 
nature  and  claritive.  I  cannot  have  it 
ready  imtil  morning,  but  they  are  both 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  all  right  if 
it  is  germane. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  germane.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  certainly  want  assur- 
ance, as  did  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
that  it  would  be  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  vote  at  3  o'clock 
is  part  of  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  only  clarification  I  would  like 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  if  we  could  know  what  the  amendments 
are  and  not  have  one  amendment  come 
up  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  that  vitiates 
the  complete  program  of  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  is  there  any  way  that  we 
can  know  by  2  o'clock  the  amendments 
that  would  be  offered? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  The  joint  leader- 
ship will  make  every  effort  to  see  what 
Is  in  the  offing  and  notify  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  bill  no  later  than  2  o'clock. 
I  cannot  guarantee  it.  but  we  will  do 
our  best. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  have  a  half  hour 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand.  No. 
objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  request 
been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  there  will  be 
no  further  votes  tonight. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

°r<'«'"«<^.  That  on  Wednesday,  March  12, 
1975,  at  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  7.  with  debate  on 
any  amendment  to  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
;  ™^;[<*ed.  That  in  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  biu  is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment, 
tne  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
wolled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  bis  desig- 


nee: Provided  further,  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  how-  of  2 
p.m.  there  shall  be  1  hour  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees, 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  3  p.m.  the  vote  on 
final  passage  of  S.  7  shall  occur. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR^-S.  7 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Roy  Greenaway, 
my  administrative  assistant,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the  remain- 
der of  today's  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  desires  time? 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  110— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANTS 
TO  WORK  ON  MATTERS  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke).  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  authorizing  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  employ  additional  assistants 
to  work  on  matters  pertaining  to  commit- 
tees on  which  Senators  serve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  resolution  will  go  over,  under  the 
rule. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
GRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  is  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  110 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"8.  (a)  Each  Senator  serving  on  a  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  hire  staff  to  assist  him 
in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  each  committee 
on  which  ha  serves  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  In  paragraph 
2  shall  receive,  for  each  such  committee,  an 
amount  equal  to  two  times  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  section  105(d)  (2)  (1)  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as 
amended  and  modified. 

"(2)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  In  paragraph 
3;  select  and  special  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  Joint  committees  of  the  Congress 


shall  receive  for  each  such  committee  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  referred  to  in 
section  105(d)  (2)  (i)  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1968,  as  amended  and 
modified. 

"(b)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  designated  as  such  and 
certified  by  the  Senator  who  appoints  him 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  commltte«  and  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  access 
to  the  records  of  that  committee. 

"(C)  Au  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  receive  compensation 
in  excess  of  that  provided  for  an  employee 
under  section  105(d)  (2)  (1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified. 

■•(d)  Payments  made  with  respect  to  In- 
dividuals appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingejit  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  such  Senator. 

"(e)  Individuals  appointed  as  employees 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
be  employees  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  a  Senator. 

'•9.  I  a)  Each  Senator  serving  as  chairman 
of  any  subcommittee  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  subcommittee  is  authorized 
to  hU-e  staff  to  assist  him  in  his  duUes  as 
chairman  or  ranltlng  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Senator  serving  as  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  two 
times  the  amount  referred  to  In  section  105 
(d)(2)(l)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1968.  as  amended  and 
modified.  If  a  Senator  is  serving  as  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  member  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  the  same  com- 
mittee he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  funds 
under  this  paragraph  for  only  one  such  sub- 
committee but  the  individuals  employed 
with  such  funds  may  assist  him  In  his  du- 
ties as  chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  all  such  subcommittees. 

"(2)  Such  amount  shall  not  be  lowered 
unless  done  so  by  agreement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  coDMnittee,  the  subconunlttee 
chairman,  and  the  ranking  minority  sub- 
committee member. 

"(3)  If  funds  are  authorized  for  the  staff 
of  a  subcommittee  pursuant  to  section  133 
(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  or  if  funds  authorized  for  a  commit- 
tee under  such  section  are  allocated  to  a 
subcommittee,  then  the  amounts  to  which 
the  Senators  serving  as  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  subcommittee 
are  entitled  under  this  paragraph  shall  each 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  funds 
so  authorized  or  allocated. 

"(b)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  designated  as  such  and 
certified  by  each  Senator  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  each  full 
committee. 

"(c)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  receive  compensation 
in  excess  of  that  provided  for  an  employee 
under  section  105(d)  (2)  (1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as 
amended  and  modified. 

"(d)  Payments  made  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  such  Senator. 

"(e)  Individuals  appointed  as  employees 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition 
to  staff  members  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Senator." 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 
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After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  Mr.  Curtis  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
tne  Senate  wiU  resume  consideration  of 
5.  7.  the  unfinished  business,  the  Surface 
Mimng  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 

RollcaU  votes  will  occur  on  amend- 
ments  thereto,  and  final  passage  of  that 
biu  will  occur  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow.  Un- 
doubtedly.  there  wiU  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage  thereof,  so  Senators  may 
be  prepared  for  several  rollcall  votes  to- 
monow. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

morrow.  Wednesday,  March  12.  1975.  at 
9:45  a.m. 
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NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  11, 1975 : 

Department  of  State 

WUliam  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
m  adjournment  untU  9:45  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:02  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confimied  bv 
the  Senate  March  11, 1975: 

Department  of  State 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of  California  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Venezuela 

William  B.  Bowdler.  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 


potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amerir. 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  *""lca 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Tan  Michael  Ross,  of  Maryland,  to  be  ai 
ternate    Executive    Director    of    the    inter 
American  Development  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  aDDrf>^«H 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
^elLaie/"'^  constituted  committee  of 
In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina. 
tions  beginning  David  Uodrlc  Crandall  to  b» 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  consulw 
officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
ending  John  E.  Sorensen,  to  be  a  conkmar 
officer  of  the  United  States  of  America  wWch 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  18.  1975. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tloiis  beginning  Nicholas  G.  Andrews,  to  b* 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  and  end- 
ing Thomas  Kenneth  Wukltsch,  to  be  a  For 
elgn  Service  officer  of  class  6,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruarv  18,  1975. 


TOURISM:  MORE  MONEY  AND  JOBS 
FOR  AMERICANS 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

op   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  across 
the  country  pinching  pennies,  and  un- 
employment ranging  upwards  of  8.2  per- 
cent, not  as  many  people  are  considering 
an  overseas  hoUday  this  year.  Not  as 
many  are  even  traveling  around  the 
country;  some  are  relocating  to  try  and 
find  new  jobs. 

Yet  over  200  million  trips  were  taken 
by  people  all  over  the  world  last  year 
creating  a  highly  profitable  tourist  mar- 
ket on  which  other  countries  actively 
capitalize.  In  the  last  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Resources  Commission 
submitted  its  report  on  the  tourism  needs 
and  resources  of  the  United  States 
through  1980.  It  clearly  outlined  the 
magnitude  of  tourism  and  its  potential 
In  1970.  for  example,  tourism  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  totaled  $50 
billion,  and  the  Commission  report  pro- 
jected  expenditures   of  $127   billion  In 

These  expenditui-es  could  in  turn  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  general  economy— 
our  economy,  that  desperately  needs  bol- 
stering. For  every  $4  of  Income  earned 
directly  by  tourism,  another  $3  Is  gen- 
erated indirectly.  Each  $20,000  spent  by 
foreign  tourists  in  the  United  States 
creates  one  new  job. 

This  is  why  I  reintroduced  H.R  190 
a  bill  I  sponsored  in  past  Congresses! 
H.R.  190  would  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  facUitate  the 
entiT  of  foreign  tourists  into  the  United 
States.  It  would  grant  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  author- 
ity to  exempt  visitors  coming  for  90  davs 
or  less  from  all  but  the  most  serious  of 


the  30-odd  grounds  of  ineligibility,  as 
well  as  from  the  visa  requirement,  only 
a  passport  would  be  necessary.  This  priv- 
ilege would  apply  only  to  nationals  of 
foreign  countries  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
or  on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that 
such  a  designation  would  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Ap- 
proximately 35  nations  do  not  require 
visas  from  American  tourists;  we  require 
them  from  nationals  of  all  countries  ex- 
cept Canada  and  Mexico. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  bill  would 
create  loopholes  In  our  Immigration  law 
or  escape  hatches  for  Illegal  aliens.  Sec- 
tions 6  and  7  are  specifically  aimed  at 
curbing  the  employment  of  illegal  aliens 
by  establishing  penalties  both  for  their 
employers  and  for  nonimmigrants  who 
accept  employment  in  violation  of  their 
status. 

Thorough  safeguards  are  also  provided 
to  prevent  abuse  of  the  foreign  visitor 
provisions.   Aliens   entering  under   this 
program  would  have  no  option  either  to 
extend  their  90-day  time  limit  or  to  ad- 
just their  status.  They  would  be  required 
to  possess  a  valid  passport  and  a  non- 
refundable round  trip  ticket.  Any  alien 
who  wiUfiUly  remained  beyond  the  90- 
day  period  would  be  penalized  by  a  delay 
of  2  years  in  his  priority  date  for  issu- 
ance of  an  immigrant  visa.  Those  who 
threaten  danger  to  our  people  would  con- 
tinue to  be  totally  excluded— the  con- 
firmed criminal,  the  insane,  those  af- 
flected  with  contagious  diseases,  anar- 
chists,  and  violators  of  our  narcotics 
laws,  to  give  example.  In  brief,  the  bill 
would  simplify  the  procedure  for  grant- 
ing a  visitor's  permit  without  in  any  way 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  country. 
By  relaxing  some  of  the  dispensable, 
cumbersome  requirements  visitors  must 
now  face,  we  would,  at  least,  be  provid- 
ing a  welcome  mat  for  our  foreign  guests 
and  visitors.  As  it  Is  now.  we  do  have  a 
U.S.  Travel  Service  that  has  been  trying 


to  promote  the  allure  of  our  country  in 
foreign  lands,  but  they  work  on  a  very 
limited  budget.  Jamaica,  the  size  of  our 
State  of  Connecticut,  has  four  times  as 
large  a  budget. 

Once  and  for  all,  we  could  turn  around 
the  travel  deficit— the  difference  between 
what  U.S.  travelers  spend  abroad  and 
what  foreigners  spend  here,  and  create 
new  jobs  for  our  own  citizens  as  well. 

Our  Bicentennial  is  coming  up  next 
year,  and  surely  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  will  want  to  come  and  help  us  cele- 
brate. They  will  want  to  see  and  experi- 
ence our  great  country  with  their  own 
eyes  and  ears.  As  it  is  now.  the  Commu- 
rust  countries  of  the  world  are  about  the 
only  ones  who  require  a  visa  from  Amer- 
ican tourists.  We  are  really  a  far  friend- 
lier nation  than  that;  our  free  press  and 
media  proclaim  that  around  the  world. 
So  what  better  way,  to  truly  welcome  our 
foreign  friends  on  our  200th  birthday, 
than  by  relaxing  the  regulations  for  their 
arrival. 

I  ui'ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
m  enacting  H.R.  190. 


CHILD      AND      FAMILY      SERVICES 
HEARINGS  RESUME  MARCH  12 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Mondale  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  Joint  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
lect Education,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Pov- 
erty, and  Migratory  Labor  on  H.R.  2966 
and  S.  626,  the  child  and  family  services 
bills,  will  resume  March  12,  13,  and  14. 

On  Wednesday.  March  12,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  4232  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Of- 


March  11,  1975 

flee  Building  we  shall  continue  hearings 
on  the  need  for  such  legislation.  Witness- 
es that  day  will  include  the  Honorable 
Bella  Abzug,  Member  of  Congress,  New 
York;  representatives  from  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus,  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women,  the  Women's 
Lobby.  Womens  Equity  Action  League, 
and  Federally  Employed  Women;  Mrs. 
Edwina  Hertzberg,  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Asso- 
ciation; Mrs.  Ann  Ellwood,  project  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Early  Learning 
Design;  Mrs.  Tutti  Sherlock,  executive 
director,  Olmstead  County  Council  for 
Coordinated  Child  Care.  Rochester, 
Minn.;  Ms.  Erline  Kendall  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Dr.  James  Gallagher,  director  of 
Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Dr.  Susan  Gray  of  Peabody  College 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  Thursday,  March  13,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  4232  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  our  hearings  on  general  needs 
will  continue  with  witnesses  including 
the  Honorable  Lawrence  Couchlin, 
Member  of  Congress,  Pennsylvania ;  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Global  Min- 
istries, United  Methodist  Church;  Tress- 
ler-Lutheran  Service;  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities;  the  National 
Tribal  Chairmans  Association;  the  Day 
Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of 
America;  American  Parents  Committee; 
American  Home  Economics  Association; 
National  PTA;  and  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association. 

On  Friday,  March  14,  at  9:30  a.m.  our 
hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2175  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  and  will 
focus  primarily  on  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  role  for  profitmaking  day 
care  programs  in  legislation  of  this  kind. 
Witnesses  will  Include  the  Honorable 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Colorado;  Dr.  Maria  Piers,  dean  of 
Erickson  Institute,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago;  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  for  Child  Development  and 
Education,  and  representatives  of  fam- 
ily day  care  programs. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  these 
hearings.  Any  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions interested  in  submitting  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Sid  Johnson,  staff  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  or  Jack  Duncan,  counsel  for  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Febi-uary  26,  1975 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  carried 
a  perceptive  and  informative  description 
of  the  need  for  increased  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  childi'en  in  their 
earliest  years. 

The  article  described  the  success  of  the 
California  Early  Childhood  Education 
program,  and  concluded  that— 

The  California  experiment  gives  new 
urgency  to  enactment  of  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  New  York 
Times  article  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Preventive    Education 
American  education  has  devoted  too  much 
of  Us  resources  to  massive  remedial  instruc- 
tion, and  not  enough  to  the  prevention  of 
lailure.  Wasteful  of  manpower  and  funds, 
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this  policy  Is  even  more  severely  flawed  In 
human  terms.  The  frustrations  suffered  by 
children  who  cannot  keep  up  with  their  peers 
are  hard  to  erase,  even  with  superficially  ef- 
fective remedial  work. 

Since  the  existing  approach  Is  so  demon- 
strably unsatisfactory,  the  decision  of  Cali- 
fornia's education  authorities  to  replace  It 
with  preventive  pedagogy  Is  a  triumph  of 
common  sense.  The  new  Early  ChUdhood 
Education  program  In  that  state  relies  on  the 
oldest  recipe — Intimate  personal  attention  to 
every  child. 

Specifically,  the  program  calls  for  the  avail- 
ability In  each  classroom  of  one  adult  for 
every  ten  chUdren,  to  make  sure  day  after 
day  that  no  youngster  is  left  behind  In  those 
early  years,  between  ages  4  and  6.  It  Is  then, 
as  all  expert  testing  shows,  that  the  founda- 
tions are  laid  for  reading,  numbers,  the  com- 
prehension of  new  ideas  and  the  responsibili- 
ties toward  one  self  and  one's  neighbors. 

Precisely  such  strategies  have  long  been 
applied  to  the  most  successful  private  schools 
and  to  a  few  recent  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. The  crucial  difference  In  the  Cali- 
fornia plan,  however.  Is  that  It  is  intended 
across  the  board  rather  than  exclusively  for 
either  the  rich  or  the  poor.  The  program  thus 
avoids  the  high  risk  of  faUure  that  confronts 
any  approach  that  does  not  benefit  most 
children. 

The  new  plan  must  still  skirt  two  grave- 
yards of  educational  Innovation:  nuick 
claims  of  easy  victory  and  obsessive  reliance 
on  Instant  statistical  feedback.  Wilson  Riles. 
California's  unorthodox  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  wisely  allowed  Indi- 
vidual schoolsi  to  draw  their  own  pedagogical 
roadmaps. 

That  means  time  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  best  ways  of  conducting  preventive 
education. 

Since  the  program  relies  heavily  on  a  com- 
bined force  of  teachers,  paraprofessionals  and 
volunteers,  its  success  depends  on  each 
school  Ingenuity  In  establishing  cohesion  in 
a  staff  of  such  disparate  background  and 
capacities.  In  addition,  the  experiment  wlU 
represent  a  challenge  to  the  teacher-training 
institutions  to  shift  their  focus  to  the  actual 
classroom  scene. 

The  California  experiment  gives  new  ur- 
gency to  enactment  of  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  bill,  the  successor  to  the  Child  De- 
velopment bill  vetoed  by  former  President 
Nixon.  The  combination,  In  home  and  school, 
of  early  diagnosis  and  preventive  care  in  chUd 
rearing,  nutrition  and  education  places  em- 
phasis on  joyous  learning  rather  than  on 
painful  remedies  for  failure. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  SECURITY 
ACT— A  NECESSITY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  unemployment  has  caused 
many  families  to  lose  medical  care  bene- 
fits and  economic  forces  have  left  our 
poor  and  elderly  unable  to  afford  prop- 
er health  maintenance,  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose  in  the  consideration  of 
the  National  Health  Security  Act  of  1975. 
Our  people  need  to  know  that  we  are 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  funds  by 
providing  them  with  comprehensive  na- 
tional healtl-  insurance  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional job  opportunities  which  will  re- 
sult as  a  consequence  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 
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Certainly,  we  can  also  provide  im- 
mediate reUef  through  short-term  pro- 
grams, but  our  responsibility  will  always 
be  to  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  citizens.  Current  plans  still  leave  a 
majority  of  our  constituents  with  no  cov- 
erage, and  the  practice  of  preventive 
medicine  is  practically  nonexistent. 
Therefore,  let  us  begin  Immediately  to 
see  that  the  National  Health  Security 
Act  receives  the  prompt  attention  this 
issue  demands. 

In  further  reference  to  the-  need  for 
this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  caU  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  resolution 
passed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  25th  day 
of  February  1975,  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  into  law  the  Kennedy- 
Corman  bill.  S.  3/H.R.  21,  the  National 
Health  Security  Act  to  cover  medical 
costs  for  all  Americans : 
House  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 

to  Enact  Into  Law  th«  Kenttedt-Corman 

Bill,  S.  3/HJl.  21,  the  National  Health 

Securitt  Ac-  to  Cover  Medical  Costs  For 

All  Americans 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  hereby  memorializes  Con- 
gress to  enact  Into  law  the  Kennedy-Corman 
Bill.  S.  3/H.R.  21,  the  National  Health  Se- 
curity Act  to  cover  medical  costs  for  all 
Americans;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  cc^y  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In 
Congress. 


LOUISIANA  YOUTH  SEMINAR 
CELEBRATES  FIFTH  YEAR 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  4  years,  Louisiana  youth  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  exciting  high 
school  leadership  programs  offered  any- 
where, the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar. 

This  year  the  seminar  celebrates  its 
fifth  anniversary,  and  all  indications 
point  to  an  even  more  successful  event 
than  ever. 

The  seminar,  held  in  the  summer  of 
each  year,  provides  an  intensive  week- 
long  workout  for  the  student  delegates, 
who  spend  long  hours  developing  their 
leadership,  organizational  and  interper- 
sonal commvmication  skills.  At  the  end 
of  the  session,  the  delegates  leave  with, 
not  only  new  knowledge  about  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  a  true  leader  and  the 
organization,  but  a  new  awareness  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow  man. 

I  would  hope  that  any  student  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
unique  program  will  do  so.  The  expres- 
sions of  past  delegates  indicate  that  the 
personal  rewards  gained  from  attending 
the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  are 
priceless. 

I  wish  the  seminar  many  more  out- 
standing years  and  this  year's  fifth  an- 
niversary delegates  a  most  rewarding 
experience. 
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BLUEPRINT  FOR  DEPRESSION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  some  point  in  time,  this  U.S. 
Government,  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  debt  has  giown  too 
large,  and  to  the  further  fact  our  un- 
balanced budget,  coupled  with  the  stimu- 
lation of  added  Government  spending,  is 
not  going  to  cure  our  economic  problem 
and  may  even  start  another  round  of 
rampant  inflation.  In  this  regard,  I 
thought  Anthony  Harrigan,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Council,  wrote  a  particularly 
sensible  article  on  this  topic  which  he 
released  on  January  30, 1975.  The  column 
follows: 

Blueprint  for  Depression 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
President  Ford's  proposal  for  more  deficit 
spending — $75  billion  over  the  next  two 
years — and  the  determination  of  dominant 
congressional  liberals  to  Increase  the  cost  of 
government  means  that  the  lot  of  Americans 
will  steadily  worsen. 

How  could  things  improve  when  tlie  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branches  are  agreed 
on  spending  more  than  the  government  re- 
ceives in  revenues?  Thafs  the  classic  formula 
for  inflation,  a  deteriorating  currency,  and 
a  continuing  drop  in  business  confidence. 

Mr.  Ford  wants  to  provide  tax  cuts  for  12 
million  citizens.  Many  Americans  under  his 
plan  would  receive  cash  rebates.  A  rebate  Is 
Just  another  term  for  a  handout.  And  hand- 
o\it  government  got  us  in  the  mess  we  are  in 
today.  A  tax  cut  would  be  Justified  only  if 
there  were  a  corresponding  cut  in  govern- 
ment expenditures.  But  congressional  leaders 
already  have  made  it  plain  they  will  have 
none  of  that.  The  liberals  on  Capitol  Hill 
arrived  in  Washington  as  a  result  of  the  tax- 
spend-elect  formula.  They  won't  turn  their 
backs  on  it — even  if  refusal  to  do  so  wrecks 
the  country.  Meanwhile  President  Ford  turns 
his  back  on  the  balanced  budget  concept  he 
embraced  in  years  past. 

There  is  ample  blame  to  go  around.  The 
chief  offenders  are  those  Americans  who  in- 
sist on  obtaining  more  and  more  government 
services,  but  who  also  resist  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing for  those  services.  They  prefer  that  the 
country  pay  for  goodies  today  with  borrowed 
money. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  pay.  As  the  government  borrows 
more  and  more,  the  burden  of  debt  service 
increases.  Moreover,  government  borrowing  to 
finance  its  deficit  spending  operations  means 
that  inadequate  amounts  of  capital  are  avail- 
able for  business  expansion. 

As  business  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  expand,  there  arent  enough  new  Jobs  for 
Americans  who  want  to  work.  Housing  starts 
are  few.  Interest  rates  are  driven  up.  Thus 
deficit  financing  creates  unemployment  and 
eliminates  tax-paying  enterprises. 

No,  the  country  can't  get  out  of  a  recession 
by  turning  more  of  what  made  it  sick  in  the 
first  place — deficit  financing  to  cover  exces- 
sive federal  spending.  The  proposed  $78  bil- 
lion deficit — and  the  even  more  disastrous 
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fiscal  plans  outlined  by  congressional  liber- 
als— constitute  a  blueprint  for  permanent 
depression. 

When  and  where  will  the  American  people 
find  leaders  who  will  make  them  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  can't 
spend  the  country  out  of  a  recession? 
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NO  ALTERNATIVE  TO  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  difficult  problems  that  we 
face  as  a  result  of  our  energy  shortage  in 
the  United  States  are  of  great  concern  to 
each  of  us.  Thirty-two  prominent  scien- 
tists have  recently  spoken  out  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  Their  com- 
ments can  be  of  great  assistance  to  this 
Congress  in  our  efforts  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy goals: 

Thirty-Two  Scientists  Speak  Out:  'No 
Alternative  to  Nuclear  Powter" 
(  Note.— Recent  issues  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists  have  questioned  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  of  relying  on  nuclear 
power  development  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
growing  worldwide  energy  crisis.  They  have 
pointed  to  such  unsolved  problems  as  the 
disposal  of  long-lived,  highly  toxic  radio- 
active wastes,  the  risk  of  catastrophic  acci- 
dents in  the  operation  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors, the  vulnerability  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  to  theft  of  weapons-grade  material  and 
the  inherent  adaptability  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology, in  its  present  form,  to  military  uses. 
These  considerations  suggest  to  us  that, 
until  the  problems  are  resolved,  the  in- 
creased energy  is  not  worth  the  ultimate 
price  society  may  have  to  pay  for  Increased 
reliance  on  nuclear  power.  We  present  here 
a  differing  view  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
nuclear  option  offered  recently  by  a  group 
of  32  scientists  (one-third  of  whom  are  Nobel 
laureates)  headed  by  Hans  Bethe  of  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Bulletin's  Board  of 
Sponsors.  Ed.) 

We,  as  scientists  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  believe  that  the  Republic  is  in  the 
most  serious  situation  since  World  War  II. 
Today's  energy  crisis  is  not  a  matter  of  just 
a  few  years  but  of  decades.  It  is  the  new  and 
predominant  fact  of  life  in  Industrialized 
societies. 

The  high  price  of  oil  which  we  must  now 
Import  in  order  to  keep  Americans  at  their 
jobs  threatens  our  economic  structure — in- 
deed, that  of  the  Western  World.  Energy  is 
the  lifeblood  of  all  modern  societies  and  they 
are  currently  held  hostage  by  a  price  struc- 
ture that  they  are  powerless  to  influence. 

In  the  next  three  to  five  years  conserva- 
tion is  essentially  the  only  energy  option. 
We  can  and  we  must  use  energy  and  existing 
energy  sources  more  intelligently.  But  there 
must  also  be  long-range  realistic  plans  and 
we  deplore  the  fact  that  they  are  developing 
so  slowly.  We  also  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
public  is  given  xmrealistic  assurances  that 
there  are  easy  solutions.  There  are  many  in- 
teresting proposals  for  alternative  energy 
sources  which  deserve  vigorous  research  ef- 
fort, but  none  of  them  is  likely  to  contribute 


significantly   to  our  energy  supply  in  thl« 
century. 

Conservation,  while  urgently  necessary  and 
highly  desirable,  also  has  its  price.  One  man's 
conservation  may  be  another  man's  loss  of 
Job.  Conservation,  the  first  time  around,  can 
trim  off  fat,  but  the  second  time  will  cut 
deeply. 

When  we  search  for  domestic  energy 
sources  to  substitute  for  imported  oil,  we 
must  look  at  the  whole  picture.  If  we  look 
at  each  possible  energy  soxirce  separately  we 
can  easily  find  fault  with  each  of  them,  and 
rule  out  each  one.  Clearly,  this  would  mean 
the  end  of  our  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

Our  domestic  oil  reserves  are  running  down 
and  the  deficit  can  only  partially  be  replaced 
by  the  new  sources  in  Alaska;  we  must,  in 
addition,  permit  offshore  exploration.  Na- 
tural gas  is  in  a  simUar  critical  condition;  m 
the  last  seven  years  new  discoveries  have  run 
far  below  our  level  of  gas  consumption.  Only 
with  strong  measures  could  we  hope  to  re- 
verse  this  trend. 

We  shall  have  to  make  much  greater  use 
of  solid  fuels.  Here  coal  and  uranium  are  the 
most  important  options.  This  represents  a 
profound  change  in  the  character  of  the 
American  fuel  economy.  The  nation  has  truly 
great  reserves  of  these  solid  fuels  in  the 
earth.  Our  economically  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves are  estimted  to  be  260  billion  tons 
and  exceed  the  energy  of  the  world's  total  oil 
reserves.  Our  known  uranium  ores  potentially 
equal  the  energy  of  6,000  billion  tons  of  coal; 
lower  grade  ore  promises  even  more  abund- 
ance. 

The  U.S.  choice  is  not  coal  or  uranium;  we 
need  both.  Coal  is  irreplaceable  as  the  basis 
of  new  synthetic  fuels  to  replace  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

However,  we  see  the  primary  use  of  solid 
fuels,  especially  of  uranium,  as  a  source  of 
electricity.  Uranium  power,  the  culmination 
of  basic  discoveries  in  physics,  is  an  engi- 
neered reality  generating  electricity  today. 
Nuclear  power  has  its  critics,  but  we  believe 
they  lack  perspective  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
non-nuclear  power  sources  and  the  gravity 
of  the  fuel  crisis. 

All  energy  release  involves  risks  and  nu- 
clear power  is  certainly  no  exception.  The 
safety  of  civilian  nuclear  power  has  been 
under  public  siuveillance  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  technology.  As  In  any  new 
technology  there  is  a  learning  period.  Con- 
trary to  the  scare  publicity  given  to  some 
mistakes  that  have  occurred,  no  appreciable 
amount  of  radioactive  material  has  escaped 
from  any  commercial  U.S.  power  reactor.  We 
have  confidence  that  technical  ingenuity  and 
care  in  operation  can  continue  to  Improve  the 
safety  in  all  phases  of  the  nuclear  power 
program,  including  the  difficult  areas  of 
transportation  and  nuclear  waste  disposal. 
The  separation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission into  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  provides  added  re- 
assurance for  realistic  management  of  po- 
tential risks  and  benefits.  On  any  scale  the 
benefits  of  a  clean,  inexpensive,  and  inex- 
haustible domestic  fuel  far  outweigh  the  pos- 
sible risks. 

We  can  see  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
an  increased  use  of  nuclear  power  to  satisfy 
our  energy  needs. 

Many  of  us  have  worked  for  a  long  time 
on  energy  problems  and  therefore  we  feel 
the  responsibility  to  speak  out.  The  energy 
famine  that  threatens  will  require  many 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  these  will  be  reduced  If  we  marshall 
the  huge  sclentlflc  and  technical  resources 
of  our  country  to  improve  the  use  of  known 
energy  sources. 

Hans  Bethe,   Organizing  Chairman,  Cor- 
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nell     University     Laboratory     of     Nuclear 
Studies. 

Luis  Alvarez,  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, Berkeley,  Calif. 

Peter  Auer,  Laboratory  of  Plasma  Studies, 
Cornell  University. 

William  O.  Baker,  President,  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

John  Bardeen,  Department  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Robert  F.  Bacher,  Department  of  Physics. 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Felix  Bloch,  Department  of  Physics,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Norris  E.  Bradbury,  Former  Director,  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 

Harold  Brown,  President,  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Richard  H.  Chamberlain.  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Radiology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cyril  L.  Comar,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Physical  Biology,  Cornell  University. 

Arthur  Kantrowitz,  AVCO-Everett  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Ralph  E.  Lapp,  Energy  Consultant,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Joshua  Lederberg,  Department  of  Genetics, 
Stanford  University. 

WUlard  P.  Libby.  Department  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles. 

Franklin  A.  Long,  Center  for  Science, 
Technology  and  Society.  Cornell  University. 

Edwin  M.  McMillan,  Director,  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Kennetli  S.  Pltzer,  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Edward  M.  Purcell,  Department  of  Physics, 
Harvard  University. 

I.  I.  Rabi,  Professor  of  Physics,  Emeritus, 
Columbia  University. 

Norman  Rasmussen,  Department  of  Nu- 
clear Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Roger  Revelle,  Director,  Harvard  Center  for 
Population  Studies. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Associate  Director,  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratories. 

Frederick  Seitz,  President,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. 

Edward  Teller,  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab- 
oratory, Llvermore,  Calif. 

James  A.  Van  Allen,  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  University  of  Iowa. 

Warren  Weaver,  Mathematician,  New  Mll- 
ford.  Conn. 

Alvin  Weinberg,  Former  Director,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

Victor  P.  Weisskopf,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  Director,  Program  In 
Social  Management  Technology,  University 
of  Washington. 

Eugene  Wigner,  Professor  of  Tlieoretical 
Physics,  Princeton  University. 

Richard  Wilson,  Department  of  Physics, 
Har^-ard  University. 


PAUL  GRIST:  NEWEST  MEMBER  OF 
ALABAMA  SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 
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Mr.  Grist  richly  deserves  this  honor. 
He  has  spent  his  entire  adult  life  working 
with  the  youth  of  Selma  through  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

He  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  community  life  and  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  those  witli  whom  he  has 
worked. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  edi- 
torial about  Mr.  Grist  which  appeared  in 
The  Selma  Times-Journal,  edited  by  Paul 
Davis : 

[From  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal, 

Feb.  16,  1975) 

Paul  Grist  :  A  Great  Man 

Many  honors  have  been  bestowed  upon 
Selmas  Paul  Grist,  but  probably  none  will 
be  cherished  more  than  the  one  received 
Friday  night  in  Birmingham. 

Grist  has  been  named  to  the  Alabama 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  sharing  the  honor  with 
Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  and  other 
well  known  names  such  as  Zipp  Newman, 
Prank  House,  Billy  Hitchcock,  the  late  Pat 
Trammell,  Eull  Snider  and  Travis  Tldwell. 

Grist  was  honored  for  his  liSetime  at  work 
with  young  people  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Selma 's  YMCA  Is  named  In 
honor  of  Grist. 

Although  much  honor  was  brought  to  Grist 
personally,  Selma  also  was  honored  when 
Paul  Grist  took  his  place  in  the  Alabama 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

And  again  Grist  shared  his  honor  with  the 
city  he  loves,  paid  tribute  to  his  late  wife  and 
expressed  thanks  to  God  for  the  accomplish- 
ments during  his  lifetime. 

He  has  worked  with  the  YMCA  all  his  adult 
life  and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  YMCA  program  here  In  Selma.  He 
served  as  both  coach  and  physical  director 
for  the  YMCA  and  also  has  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  National  YMCA  Blue  Ridge  Assembly 
at  Black  Mountain,  S.C.  and  also  has  been  an 
active  member  of  Rotary  International. 

Paul  Grist,  Mr.  Selma.  A  deeply  religious 
man,  a  man  who  cares  about  his  community, 
his  fellow  man,  today's  young  people.  He  has 
brought  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  city. 
He  is  due  our  commendation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  "GUSSIE" 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late a  friend  and  constituent,  Paul  Grist 
of  Selma,  Ala.,  on  his  recent  Induc- 
tion into  the  Alabama  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Helen 
Keller  once  noted  that  "life  is  an  excit- 
ing business  and  most  exciting  when 
lived  for  others."  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  then  Gitele  "Gussie"  Kimball  has 
led  an  exceedingly  exciting  life.  Her 
generosity  to  others  is  boundless.  Her 
benevolence  envelops  us  all. 

Gussie  Is  leaving  San  Leandi'o  for 
"retirement"  in  Rossmoor  and  is  being 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
March  12.  She  leaves  behind  a  wealth  of 
kindness.  A  well-known  philanthropist, 
Gussie  has  received  numerous  honors 
for  her  work  in  behalf  of  ci\'ic  groups, 
schools,  and  local  charitable  organiza- 
tions. Last  year,  she  helped-raise  $20,000 
for  the  carillon  bells  at  the  Casa  Peralta 
and  has  participated  in  fund  drives  to 
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help  defray  the  cost  of  San  Leandro 
High's  Jazz  band's  trip  to  Switzerland, 
the  Mulf  ord  mosaic  on  Marina  Point  and 
contributions  to  the  Jerry  Lions  Memo- 
rial Fund.  Her  principal  Interest,  how- 
ever, is  with  the  City  of  Hope,  a  free 
nonsectarian  medical  center  in  Duarte. 
This  medical  research  facility  has  had 
her  good  will  for  over  15  years. 

In  1960  she  organized  her  first  City  of 
Hope  chapter  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
members  raised  $18,000  during  their  in- 
augural year.  The  center  presented 
Gussie  with  her  most  prized  possession — 
the  Golden  Tree  of  Life  for  her  outstand- 
ing inspiration.  In  1960,  her  diligent 
work  and  enthusiastic  fundraising  was 
rewarded — Gussie  was  named  the  City 
of  Hope  Woman  of  the  Year. 

In  1960,  Gussie's  book  "Gitele"  was 
published,  the  autobiography  of  50  years 
of  her  hfe.  All  sales  were  donated  to  the 
City  of  Hope.  The  authoress  is  now  in 
the  process  of  completing  the  sequel 
entitled  "Whatever  Became  of  Gitele?" 
and  again  the  proceeds  will  go  to  chari- 
table organizations. 

Active  in  San  Leandro  affairs,  Gussie 
has  been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  supporter  of  area  home- 
owners groups.  Her  charitable  interests 
extended  into  her  business  enterprises. 
An  apartment  house  owner,  Gussie  used 
her  large,  fully  equipped  social  hall  not 
only  for  tenants  but  for  political  and 
community  services  and  fundraisers  for 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  Her  contributions 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  her 
city  are  noteworthy. 

Gussie  will  be  missed,  but  it  is  great 
to  know  she  will  be  over  in  Rossmoor 
organizing  her  third  City  of  Hope  chap- 
ter. Even  her  testimonial  is  an  extension 
of  her  benevolence — as  all  proceeds  will 
be  donated  to  the  San  Leandro  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs.  Her  spirit  has  not  retired. 
Seventy-nine  years  strong,  Gussie  Kim- 
ball is  still  leading  a  most  exciting  life. 


RESOLUTION  OF  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  MEMO- 
RIALIZING CONGRESS  TO  ENACT 
LEGISLATION  TO  RELIEVE  EMER- 
GENCY AFFECTING  CATTLE  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  attention  of  this  body  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  506  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  during  the  50th  legislative 
session. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  real  ur- 
gency for  relief  on  the  part  of  South 
Dakota  citizens'  basic  industry,  that  of 
cattle  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 
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H.  Con.  Res.  506 


A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  relieve  emergency  circumstances 
currently  affecting  the  cattle  industry 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein: 

Whereas,  South  Dakota  cattlemen  are  pres- 
ently experiencing  record  financial  losses  due 
to  declining  market  prices  for  cattle,  at  the 
samfe  time  as  they  are  confronted  with 
greatly  increased  operating  costs;  and 

Whereas,  a  severe  January  blizzard  coupled 
with  recent  drought  conditions  further  com- 
pounded these  losses;  and 

Whereas,  record-high  interest  rates  are 
impeding  cattlemen's  efforts  to  put  the  in- 
dustry back  on  its  feet: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Leg- 
islature of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  beef  and  dairy  products  during  the  present 
crisis:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
•  enact  legislation  to  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  products  during  the  present 
economic  recession  both  domestically 
through  relief  programs  and  abroad  through 
the  purchase  and  dUtrlbution  of  livestock 
and  red  meat  as  a  component  of  this  nation's 
foreign  aid  program;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  provide  long-term  low- 
Interest  loans  to  cattlemen  trying  to  restore 
the  cattle  Industry;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  state 
of  South  Dakota,  to  each  member  of  the 
South  Dakota  Congressional  delegation  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  tlie  House,  February  21.  1975. 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  February  25 
1975.  ^ 


THE    RETIREMENT    OP    MILTON 
SCHWARTZ 
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with  his  efforts  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
bar  examiners.  He  has  served  as  trustee 
for  the  Sutterville  Heights  School  Dis- 
trict, 1951  and  1952.  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Sacramento  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  1958  to  1963,  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  in  1961.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  from  1964  to  1968  and 
served  as  vice  president  on  that  im- 
portant board  in  1967. 

He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  in  1964  and 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  bar 
examiners  committee  since  1971.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  education,  especially 
legal  education,  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  us  all. 

The  list  of  his  activities  is  a  measure 
of  his  dedication  and  competence  as  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  is  certainly  an 
indication  of  his  great  concern,  as  a 
citizen,  for  the  well-being  of  our  society. 
Without  the  effort  and  skill  of  indi- 
viduals such  as  Milton  Schwartz,  the 
State  bar  would  be  significantly  less  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California.  The  energy  and  in- 
telligence that  he  has  committed  to  his 
duties  as  vice  chairman  of  the  State  bar 
examiners  have  played  a  significant  part 
in  insuring  that  the  high  professional 
and  ethical  standards  of  the  California 
bar  are  maintained,  for  the  benefit  of 
attorneys,  and  most  importantly,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  who  must  rely  on 
the  professionalism  of  attorneys  who 
serve  them. 

Milton  Schwartz  is  an  individual 
whose  life  could  serve  as  a  model  of  pub- 
lic service  for  us  all.  He  has  tnily  gone 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  see 
that  we,  his  fellow  citizens,  can  look  to  a 
bar  that  embodies  competence  and  hiph 
standards.  He  deserves  our  abunda*.., 
thanks  as  well  as  our  warm  admiration. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Bar  Examiners  for  the  State 
Bar  of  California.  Mr.  Milton  Schwartz, 
will  be  ending  his  term  of  office  next 
month.  I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  his  service  be  recognized  by  all  of 
us  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Schwartz'  involvement  in  and 
concern  for  education  does  not  begin 


ALEXANDER   UHL  RETIRES 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  brief  announcement  of  the  re- 
tirement of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  many  journalists  who 
work  in  Washington.  Although  Alex- 
ander Uhl  is  described  in  this  article 
which  appeared  in  the  AFL-CIO  News 
of  March  8, 1975,  as  an  outstanding  labor 
journalist,  he  is  far  more  than  that.  He 
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is  a  wise  man  with  a  sense  of  historv 
whose  freshness  of  mind  and  ability  to 
look  ahead  are  complemented,  not  lim. 
ited,  by  his  vast  experience. 

The  lady  he  lives  with  on  a  farm  in 
Maryland  is  my  able  and  charming  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

The  announcement  follows: 
Alexander  Uhl  Retires  Prom  PAI  Service 
Alexander  H.  Uhl,  editor  and  cofounder 
of  Press  Associates,  Inc.  with  Harry  Conn 
21  years  ago,  has  announced  his  retirement 
effective  Mai.   1.  °^ 

One  of  the  nation's  outstanding  labor 
journalists,  Uhl  was  a  respected  foreign  cor- 
respondent and  editor  before  his  PAI  days 
As  a  PAI  editor  he  concentrated  in  such 
areas  as  economics  and  trade,  explaining  the 
complexities  of  both  to  readers  of  the  labor 
press  through  the  service. 

Born  June  11,  1899,  In  New  York  City  Uhl 
received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree"  from 
City  College  of  New  York  and  did  graduate 
work  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
After  serving  one  year  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Newark  Star  Eagle,  he  joined  the  Associated 
Press  In  1923. 

In  1935  he  was  assigned  as  bureau  chief 
In  Madrid  and  headed  the  AP  coverage  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  through  1938  His 
stories  from  Spain  were  heralded  for  their 
depth  and  significance.  'It  was  in  Spain  that 
I  first  developed  a  social  conscience  '■  he 
later  said. 

Prom  1940  to  1948  he  served  as  foreign 
editor  of  the  newspaper  PM  and  covered  the 
European  Theater  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  awarded  the  French  Legion  of  Honor 
decoration.  After  PM  folded,  he  moved  w 
Washington  as  a  writer  for  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Institute  and  in  1954,  along  with  Conn 
founded  Press  Associates,  which  today  is  the 
only  independent  national  trade  union  pre  s 
service. 

Uhl  lives  with  his  wife,  Gladys,  on  a  farm 
In  Montgomery  County,  Md.  He  plans  lo 
write,  particularly  on  the  Spanish  Civil  W„r. 
and  possibly  do  some  traveling. 


PRINTING  ERRORS  IN  REPORT  ON 
EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT— H.R.  4481 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  and 
report  on  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  1975— H.R.  4481— was  filed  last  Fri- 
day, March  7.  In  the  report,  several 
printing  errors  were  made  in  the  tabular 
summary  of  the  bill. 

The  following  are  the  places  where  er- 
rors were  made  reflecting  the  correct  fig- 
ures: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 


Department  or  activity  Budget  estimates. 

Page  10: 

Veterans  Administration:  General  worl-s  programs  _ 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Construction  and  anadVomousfish  " " '" "    " 

rage  11:  • - - --• ■- - 

Total,  Department  of  the  Interior _  __ 

Youth  conservation  corps..  .—..—-;;.. .r.-. 

Total,  Forest  Service ---"""""""""III — ~^. 

Page  15:  ■ 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority _  _  ,  „2j  000  OOO 


Recommended 
in  the  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimates 


$70,  755, 000 
21, 496, 000 

74, 035, 000 
10, 000, 000 
•5,080,000 


+$70, 755, 000 
+21, 496, 000 

+74,035,000 
+10,000,000 
+«S,0«),000 


6,368,474,000  +5,243,474,000 


March  11,  1975 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  request 
that  the  report  be  reprinted,  but  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  this  procedure,  I  thought 
this  explanation  would  adequately  serve 
the  Members  and  correct  the  printing 
errors  that  were  made. 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAY- 
PLIGHT  OF  UKRAINIAN  WOMEN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, March  8,  was  designated  as  Inter- 
national Women's  Day.  We  in  the  United 
States  can  take  pride  in  the  status  of 
women  in  our  Republic  and  satisfaction 
that  there  is  continuing  progress  being 
made  to  improve  it  further. 

Unfortunately,  in  some  other  countries 
women  endure  injustice,  imprisonment, 
and  repression  simply  because  they  have 
actively  spoken  out  to  seek  the  civil  Ub- 
erties  and  rights  guaranteed  them  by 
their  nation's  constitution.  Such  is  the 
case  with  many  brave  Ukrainian  women 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  commemorat- 
ing International  Women's  Day  we  must 
not  forget  their  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
expressing  the  views  of  the  86th  Branch, 
New  Jersey,  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Women's  League  of  America  on  this 
tragic  situation: 
Ukrainian    National    Women's    League    op 

America — 86th     Branch,      New      Jbsisey: 

Statement 

We,  the  members  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Women's  League  of  America,  86'.h  Branch, 
New  Jersey,  are  deeply  concerned  at  continu- 
ous waves  of  repressions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  International  Women's  Day  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  voice  our  consternation 
about  the  plight  of  Ukrainian  women  in  the 
USSR.  We  are  greatly  disturbed  that  the 
United  States  government  does  not  submit 
through  its  United  Nations  representative  an 
official  request  to  the  United  Nations  to  In- 
vestigate flagrant  violations  of  "Universal 
Human  Rights"  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

...  to  investigate  the  existence  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  USSR; 

...  to  investigate  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  those  prisoners,  especially  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  incarcerated  Ukrainian  women :  Nina 
Strokata-Karavauska  (microbiologist),  Ste- 
fania  Shabatura  (artist),  Iryna  Stasiv- 
Kalynetz  (writer  and  college  professor), 
Lyuba  Serednyak  (student),  Iryna  Senyk 
(poetress  and  writer),  Nadla  Svitlvchna- 
Shumuk  (radio  scriptwriter),  Halyna  Didyk 
and  Daria  Husak  (Red  Cross  workers),  and 
many  others — 

...  to  urge  the  United  Nations  to  invoke 
economic  sanctions  against  the  USSR  until 
the  Soviet  government  agrees  to  democratiza- 
tion of  political  and  civic  life  by  a  transfor- 
mation to  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  endowment  of  genuine  suffrage  to 
Its  citizens,  the  guarantee  of  all  human 
rights,  the  abolition  of  censorship  and  rein- 
statement of  the  lawful  rights  of  the  Union 
Republics  ignored  by  the  Russian  regime. 

We  feel  that  the  Soviet  government,  by 
Signing  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  committed  Itself  to  the  enforcement 
and  protection  of  these  rights.  Since  the  So- 
wet  Union  failed  to  conform  to  the  "Uni- 
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versal  Declaration."  as  well  as  to  its  own 
constitution,  it  should  be  subjected  to 
United  Nations  economic  sanctions  and  boy- 
cotts or  be  asked  to  withdraw  as  cosignatory 
of  the  "Declaration." 

We  feel  that  international  morality  should 
apply  to  every  country,  regardless  of  its 
economic  or  military  might.  One  standard 
should  apply  to  all  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 


CONGRESSMAN     GUDE     DISCUSSES 
THE    VIETNAM    SUPPLEMENTAL 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
entitled  "Vietnam  Supplemental— It 
Won't  Do  Any  Good"  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Gilbert 
GuDE,  has  appeared  in  the  March  10, 
1975,  issue  of  the  College  Republican. 
In  his  statement.  Congressman  Gude 
proffers  with  great  forthrightness  argu- 
ments against  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  additional  military  aid  for 
South  Vietnam.  In  my  opinion,  his  paper 
is  one  of  the  most  cogent  assessments  of 
the  situation  that  I  have  seen  in  recent 
months.  I  share  his  viewpoint,  and  I 
insert  his  statement  here  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  our  colleagues 
and  of  all  the  people. 

Vietnam  Supplemental — It  Won't  Do  Any 
Good 
(By  Congressman  Gilbert  Gude) 
My  opposition  to  further  mUitary  assist- 
ance for  South  Vietnam  is  based  on  a  simple 
conclusion:  It  won't  do  any  good.  Billions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  after  we 
began  our  intervention  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have  now  come  full  circle.  The  Diem  gov- 
ernment 15  years  ago  could  have  been  char- 
acterized as  an  undemocratic  regime  with 
rapidly  eroding  popular  support  and  in- 
creasing Buddhist-Catholic  conflicts  in  the 
face  of  a  deteriorating  security  position  and 
growing  incursions  from  the  North.  After 
many  governmental  permutations  in  Viet- 
nam, we  have  returned  to  square  one — a  dic- 
tatorial regime  with  eroding  public  support 
and  an  even  more  rapidly  deteriorating  mil- 
itary position.  In  looking  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  it  is  profoundly  discouraging 
to  discover  that  all  of  our  "efforts  in  the 
middle  did  nothing  but  slow  down  what  is 
now  clearly  the  inevitable. 

Thus,  we  return  to  my  conclusion — our  as- 
sistance thus  far  has  changed  little,  and 
there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  believe 
more  aid  will  make  any  difference.  Various 
pundits,  of  course,  are  beginning  to  repeat 
the  same  assertions  we  heard  in  the  1960's 
"We  can  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel."  "A  few  dollars  more  and  the  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own." 
We  have  heard  and  believed  before,  and  v.e 
were  wrong.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  this 
time  to  suggest  they  are  right. 

This  does  not.  of  course,  address  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  "should"  be  giving  such 
assistance.  The  popular  reasons  for  "should  " 
have  been  debated  for  years,  and  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fully  resolved.  Some  of  the 
arguments  have  become  cliches.  First  is  the 
anti-Communist  domino  theory,  the  idea 
that  we  are  faced  with  an  aggressive  world 
Communism  and  Vietnam  is  the  place  to 
stop   it. 

Post-war  experience  has  shown  that  Com- 
munism Is  not  monolithic,  that  Communist 
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nations  are  diverse  In  their  policies,  and  that 
violent  change  we  construe  as  a  Communist 
conspiracy  is  often  due  to  purely  local  causes. 
It  should  also  be  clear  that  regardless  of 
what  objectives  one  assigns  to  any  Com- 
munist state,  the  record  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  shows  that  Vietnam  is  no  place  to 
effectively  counter  them. 

Second  is  the  theory  that  having  provided 
assistance  in  the  past,  we  have  contributed 
to  the  mess  in  Southeast  Asia  and  thus  are 
obligated  to  help  clean  it  up — the  old 
"throwing  good  money  after  bad"  theorj-. 
A  corollary  to  this  is  the  assertion  that  in 
denying  aid  we  will  be  breaking  our  word, 
which  is  bad  for  our  image  and  harmful  to 
the  credibility  of  our  commitments  else- 
where. First,  American  aid  and  lives  have 
fulfilled  this  commitment  many  times  over. 
Second,  aside  from  the  fact  that  history, 
including  that  of  our  own  country,  is  replete 
with  commitments  that  have  outlived  their 
relevance,  to  suggest  that  our  faUure  to  aid 
Vietnam  will  affect  the  credibUity  of  our 
other  commitments  assumes  that  those  other 
interests  are  analogous  to  the  case  in  Viet- 
nam, an  argument  which  would  be  difficult  to 
sustain.  Further,  in  regard  to  our  credibility, 
my  assessment  of  world  opinion  tells  me 
that  most  nations,  including  our  friends  and 
allies,  welcomed  our  disengagement  in  Viet- 
nam as  long  overdue,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
supply  aid  now,  far  from  aroushig  their  fears 
would  produce  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  have 
come  to  our  senses.  Our  commitments  are 
credible  if  all  parties  perceive  them  to  be  in 
our  continuing  interest.  If  our  interests  or 
resources  change,  a  paper  promise  will  not 
restore  them,  and  the  other  nations  in  the 
world  are  not  so  stupid  as  to  rely  only  ou 
such  promises.  Our  commitments  elsew'here 
depend  on  our  interests  elsewhere,  not  on 
our  promises  to  Vietnam. 

A  discussion  of  these  arguments  brings  me 
Inevitably  back  to  the  more  important  ques- 
tion of  "could  " — could  we  afford  to  give  the 
aid  and  could  we  do  it  so  it  would  be 
effective? 

This  is  a  particularly  important  question 
now,  as  the  nation  faces  a  budget  bursting 
at  the  seams,  in  which  our  President — never 
known  as  an  advocate  of  deficit  spending — 
proposes  the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in  the 
nation's  history.  A  spending  program  that  has 
been  attacked  as  having  little  room  for  the 
poor  and  elderly  seems  to  have  more  than 
enough  room  for  the  quixotic  gesture  of  mUi- 
tary  assistance  to  Vietnam.  We  cannot  afford 
it  under  the  best  of  circumstances;  yet  we 
are  asked  to  pay  for  it  under  the  worst  eco- 
nomic circumstances  since   the  Depression. 
A  large  issue  is  also  at  stake  here,  however, 
and  that  is  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from 
this  tragedy.  If  Vietnam  taught  us  anything, 
it  should  have  shown  us  that  power  is  meas- 
ured more  in  terms  of  people's  commitment 
and  dedication  to  a  cause  than  it  is  in  fire 
power  and  soldiers.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
I  have  any  liking  or  admiration  for  theNorth 
Vietnamese.  I  do  not.  The  North  Vietnamese 
long  ago  launched  a  deliberate  effort  to  con- 
quer  the    South    and    reunite   the    country 
under  their  government.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  they  have  changed  that  objective, 
and  there  is  nothUig  to  indicate  they  will 
honor  any  agreement  that  stops  them  short 
of  it.  They  are  in  clear  violation  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreements— as  is  the  South— and  a 
debate  over  who  started  the  current  round 
of    violations    is    meaningless.   The    conflict 
will  continue  in  all  likelihood  until  one  side 
has   taken   over   the   other,   and   the   North 
must  bear  its  heavy  share  of  blame  for  that 
condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  defen.se  of  the  South,  for  it 
is  not.  A  series  of  corrupt  inefficient  govern- 
ments have  done  little  to  rally  the  people 
behind  them  to  present  a  strong  front  to 
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the  enemy.  The  course  o^  the  war,  patricu- 
larly  the  Impunity  with  which  guerrilla  war- 
fare has  been  waged  hi  the  South,  has  shown 
clearly  which  is  the  stronger  and  better  or- 
ganized nation,  and  I  think  It  also  says 
something  Tor  the  relative  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  the  two  states. 

Our  exptrlence  in  llie   lyOOs  should  have 
taught  us  that  the  options  are  limited  la 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  I  would  have  put  them  at 
two:   either  the  United  States  should  have 
released  the  full  force  of  its  power  against 
the  North,  eliminating  it  as  a  nation— which 
I  certahily   would  not  have  condoned   and 
which  has  never  been  politically  acceptable 
In  this  country — or  the  U.S.  should  ha'.e  re- 
signed Itself  to  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam. 
The   latter  outcouio   would   not   necessarily 
be  immediate,  and  it  could  be  peaceful.  In 
fact,  the  most  usual  course  would  be  a  series 
of  coalition  governments  each   .successively 
more   Northern    than   Southern,   ending    hi 
unification  and  one  North  dominated  govern- 
ment. This  scenario  may  yet  occur — it  was 
essentially  the  course  the  Paris  agreements 
would  have  led  to— but  the  outcome  is  the 
same  regardless  of  how  it  is  reached.  In  the 
absence  of  a  total   American   commitment, 
the  likelihood  of  a  Northern  victory  is  very 
great.  I  do  not  applaud  this  outcome,  but 
I  believe  it  hievitable.  An  examination  of 
the  dedication  and  commitment  of  the  North 
and   the  inability  of  the  South   to  match 
that  dedication  despite  mountahis  of  Ameri- 
can  aid    and    thousands   of   American    lives 
should   make    that    Inevitably   clear   to   all. 
Tragically,  that  was  not  clear  to  our  govern- 
ment when   it  chose   to  attempt   a   middle 
course  of  limited  force.  In  the  hope^  that 
the  South  could  ptill  itself  togethcr'in  time. 
As  a  result,  we  had  years  of  waste  in  South- 
east  Asia   and   years   of  political   and   eco- 
nomic difficulty  in  this  country,  with  today  s 
economic   crisis    largely   a   legacy   of    billion 
dollar  Vietnam  budgets. 

Further,  I  think  there  is  a  les-son  here 
about  the  limits  of  our  influence  abroad  and 
our  perception  of  tho^e  limits.  The  history 
of  the  post-war  period  has  been  a  succession 
of  crises  begun  by  small  powers  into  which 
the  large  powers  rushed.  Korea,  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956.  tlie  Congo,  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. India  and  Pakistan,  have  all  been  local 
conflicts  with  various  degrees  of  overt  and 
covert  great  power  involvement.  Perhaps  the 
great  powers"  mistake  has  been  to  perceive 
these  crises  as  threats  to  world  peace  and 
rush  In,  thereby  creating  a  reul  threat  to 
world  peace  as  other  powers  move  to  re- 
spond, a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that  pro- 
duces disaster.  Like  great  war  elephants,  the 
major  powers  bring  to  these  conflicts  a  level 
of  fire  power  and  mUitary  sophistication 
that  did  not  have  to  be  there  and  which  only 
leads  to  more  native  deaths.  The  solution 
lies  not  hi  isolationkm.  and  rejection  of  the 
supplemental  request  does  not  hnply  a  re- 
turn to  isolationism.  Rather  it  suggests  the 
beginning  of  a  more  accurate  mature  per- 
ception of  our  Interests  and  the  lunits  of 
our  influence  which  will  lead  to  a  more 
rational  foreign  policy.  The  supplemental 
request  shows  that  the  Executive  has  yet  to 
learn  and  appreciate  those  liniit.s. 
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Christian  shrines  In  the  occupied  Ai-ab 
territories.  This  action,  taken  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  and  sev- 
eral European  countries,  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  true  nature  of  Israel's  admin- 
istration of  these  religious  areas. 

Last  November  my  wife  Marion  and  I 
participated  in  an  interfaith  study  mis- 
sion in  Israel  and  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  inspect  many  of  the 
religious  shrines  in  Jerusalem  and  other 
parts  of  the  Weat  Bank.  During  my  visit, 
I  observed  the  care  with  which  the  Israe- 
li"- have  protected  historical  and  holy 
sites  of  all  religions  in  the.se  areas. 

In  Jerusalem  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
Christian  and  Moslem  holy  sites  are 
given  the  same  attention  and  protection 
as  Jewish  holy  places.  I  was  also  in- 
formed that  religious  authorities  for 
Christian  and  Moslem  holy  sites  have 
complete  autonomy  over  the  internal  ad- 
ministrations of  these  areas  and  are  pei-- 
sonally  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  buildings  and  properties.  Of 
course,  Israel  defense  forces  provide 
necessary  external  security  in  these 
areas. 

Throughout  my  travels  in  I.'^rael  and 
the  occupied  lands,  I  failed  to  notice 
anythmg  which  would  substantiate  the 
U.N.  Commission's  accusations.  In  each 
place  I  visited,  I  found  a  true  respect 
and  s?n.sitivity  for  those  places  v.hich 
aro  of  religious  significance  to  either 
Chri.'?t;an,  Moslem,  or  Jew. 

From  my  pei-sonal  observance.  I  found 
no  evidence  of  any  desecration  and  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  action  has  oc- 
cuiied  in  the  subsequent  months.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  censuring  of 
Israel  is  motivated  by  a  continuous  at- 
tempt to  belittle  Israel's  standing  in  the 
world  community.  It  represents  yet 
another  example  of  the  kind  of  irrespon- 
sible action  by  the  U.N.  and  its  a.ssocia- 
tions  which  makes  it  difficult  to  bring 
pe.Hc?  tc  that  troubled  part  of  the  world 
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the  Lithuanian  seaman  Simas  Kudirl-a 
and  Romas  Kalanta.  Their  courage  is  un 
matched  as  they  fight  for  the  freedom 
they  so  rightly  desej-ve. 

The  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Grand 
Rapids  urge  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low  a  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  So- 
viet Russia,  and  to  maintain  that  policy 
during  aU  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  also  demand  immediate  re- 
lease of  all  Lithuanians  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  political  c  '  religious 
reacons. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Lithuania  for 
their  courage  and  will  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. I  also  con'jratulite  the  Lithuanian 
Americans  of  Grand  Rapids  for  their 
concern  and  devotion  to  the  land  - "  their 
forefathers. 


PROPOSES  TO  END  FOREIGN  AID 
UNTIL  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  IS 
RESTORED  TO  GOOD  HEALTH 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 


RIGHTS  OF  LITHUANT.\N  PEOPLE  IN 
SOVIET  LITHUANIA.  I  AT\'IA  AND 
FSTONL\  ' 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 


OK    MICHIGAN 


NO  EVIDENCE  OF  DESECRATION  IN 
ISRAEL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTIVirT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11.  1975 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary, the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  adopted  a  resolution  ac- 
cusing Israel  of  desecrating  Mo.<:lem  and 


I.V  T  KE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.VriVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 
Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day I  want  to  express  the  concerns  ol 
Lithu.nnian  Americans  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  who  are  commemorating  the 
o7th  aimi\ersary  of  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania  s  independence,  and  the  7''4th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kinsdom  in  1251. 

These  people  feel  that  In  1940  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  forcibly  occi- 
pied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  violation  of  all  existing  treaties 
and  principles  of  international  law  The 
Litliuanian  people  were  .subjected  to 
alien  domination  and  exploitation  which 
infringed  upon  their  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  other  basic  human  rights 
Lithuanian  people  are  risking  and  sac- 
rificing their  lives  in  defiance  of  the  So- 
viet regime  and  are  seeking  political  and 
religious  freedom,  as  demonstrated   by 
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Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 
Ml-.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  a  policy  for  myself  regard- 
ing the  giveaway  of  American  wealth  and 
resources. 

I  will  vote  against  piving  even  a  single 
additional  penny  of  tax  money  to  any 
foreign  Nation  until  our  own  national 
economy  has  been  restored  to  robust 
.'-r^'-lth. 

It  seems  shortsighted  and  stupid  for  us 
to  continue  passing  out  biUions  of  dol- 
lars to  other  countries  while  our  own 
people  are  experiencing  what  economic 
experts  describe  as  either  a  recession  or 
a  depression. 

Since  World  War  n,  we  have  given 
away  $172  billion  in  foreign  aid. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  firet 
priority  to  the  pressing  needs  of  our  o\\ti 
people.  If  we  can  afford  economic  aid. 
let  us  give  it  to  our  own  miemployed  and 
our  own  struggling  industries. 

I  believe  we  should  contribute  our  fair 
.■^hare  to  a  world  food  bank  to  prevent 
human  starvation  anywhere  on  this 
planet,  but  we  must  face  the  facts  of  oui- 
limitations  in  this  regard,  too. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  iu- 
capable  of  feeding  and  supporting  the 
entire  world. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  first  and 
major  responsibility  is  to  our  own  people. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
turn  our  backs  on  starving  people  any- 
where. We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
share  om-  smplus,  if  any,  with  them.  But 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  give 
away  billions  of  dollars  in  militai-y  and 
economic  aid  while  millions  of  elderly 
people  are  hungry  in  our  own  country— 
and  while  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
tells  us  that  we  cannot  afford  a  school 
lunch  and  breakfast  program  for  our  own 
children.  Of  comse,  Mr.  Butz  Is  dead 
wrong.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  anything 
but  maintam  a  decent  program  of  nutri- 
tion for  our  own  youngstere  and  senior 
citizens. 
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It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  give  grants 
and  'forign  aid"  to  countries  that  resent 
our  help  and  kick  our  people  and  in- 
terests aroiind. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  adopted  a  policy 
of  prudent  selfish  self-interest.  Other- 
wise, we  will  soon  find  ourselves,  with 
our  wealth  and  resources  given  away, 
pleading  for  help  from  other  nations.  I 
think  the  record  shows  how  much  help 
we  might  expect. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  when  it  comes  before 
this  House  for  action  on  Thursday. 


ESAA  IS  WORKING  IN  AMITYVILLE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address,  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  his  proposals  for  solving 
our  current  economic  and  energy  prob- 
lems. One  of  his  proposals  was  to  keep 
Government  spending  at  a  minimum  by 
placing  a  5-percent  ceiling  on  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  social  security  and 
other  programs  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  and  by  deferring  new  Gov- 
ernment spending  programs  until  a  later 
date.  In  reviewing  the  President's  budget, 
I  found  that  his  proposed  cuts  went 
much  farther  than  suggested  in  his 
address  before  this  body. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has  de- 
cided that  aid  to  education  is  an  area 
unworthy  of  adequate  funding.  Among 
the  programs  most  severely  cut  is  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Funding 
under  tliis  act  for  fiscal  year  1975  has 
been  provided  through  a  continuing  res- 
olution, keeping  the  level  of  funding  at 
that  of  fiscal  year  1974.  With  the  passage 
of  joint  resolution  219,  which  is  pres- 
ently in  conference,  funding  will  be  as- 
sured at  this  level  through  June  30,  1975. 
However,  if  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest of  $75  million  for  ESAA  for  fiscal 
year  1976  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  it 
will  mean  a  cut  of  $161  million  in  this 
very  worthwhile  program. 

In  passing  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,  the  Congress  recognized  the  need 
to:  First,  meet  the  special  needs  of 
minority  group  segregation  and  discrim- 
ination among  students  and  faculty  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  sec- 
ond, encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  minor- 
ity group  isolation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  substantial  pro- 
portions of  minority  group  students; 
and,  third,  aid  schoolchildren  in  over- 
coming the  educational  disadvantages  of 
minority  group  isolation.  If  the  purposes 
of  this  act  are  to  be  fulfilled,  adequate 
Federal  funding  is  essential  since  funds 
are  required  to  which  local  educational 
agencies  do  not  have  access. 

If  the  President  feels  that  ESAA  is 
not  working.  I  suggest  that  he  take  a 
good  look  at  the  Amityville  Union  Free 
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School  District  where  there  is  clear  and 
conclusive  proof  that  it  is  working.  Tlie 
problems  recognized  by  the  92d  Congress 
are  being  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  the 
funds  that  Amityville  has  received  under 
ESAA  for  the  last  2  years.  Presently,  the 
program  is  composed  of  thi-ee  compo- 
nents: First,  remedial  services — reading 
and  mathematics:  second,  learning  dis- 
ability services;  and,  third,  administra- 
tive and  auxiliaiw  services. 

The  results  of  the  Amityville  program 
have  been  dramatic.  The  following  test 
results  compare  the  growth  on  reading 
and  mathematics  scores  on  metropolitan 
achievement  tests — MAT — between  Oc- 
tober 1,  1973,  and  May  1,  1974,  for  stu- 
dents receiving  special  instruction  under 
the  ESAA  program: 
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ESAA—  Re.iriing 

ESAA-Math 
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These  test  results  show  that  the  actual 
growth  in  reading  and  mathematics  was 
greater  than  the  predicted  growth.  In  all 
instances  the  differences  are  too  great 
to  be  attributed  to  chance.  ESAA  has 
made  the  difference. 

The  success  of  ESAA  in  Amityville  is 
also  reflected  in  the  degree  of  community 
involvement  that  has  developed.  The 
Amityville  School  Board  first  suspected 
that  their  funding  might  be  in  jeopardy 
when  they  received  a  communication 
from  the  region  II  office  of  HEW,  stating 
that  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  elig- 
ibility criteria  for  funding  under  ESAA, 
implying  that  Amityville  might  not  be 
eligible  for  funding  during  the  school 
year  1975-76. 

Since  the  first  hint  that  their  funding 
under  ESAA  might  be  discontinued,  I 
have  received  countless  letters  from  the 
citizens  of  Amityville,  expressing  their 
support  for  their  program  and  the  need 
for  its  continuation.  Although  Amityville 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  last  2 
years,  there  is  still  much  left  to  accom- 
plish. The  educational  attainment  of 
minority  students  is  still  below  that  of 
their  peers. 

My  impression  from  observing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Amityville  program  is  that 
ESAA  is  one  of  the  more  worthwhile  edu- 
cational programs  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  every  Member  to  look  into 
this  matter — the  value  of  ESAA  will  be- 
come self-evident. 

Tills  country  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  effort  to  end  discrimination  and 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
children.  I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  realize  that  what  is  more  im- 
portant is  the  distance  we  have  yet  to  go. 
Now,  as  we  approach  our  200th  year  as  a 
nation,  is  not  the  time  to  slip  backward. 
The  House  must  set  the  priorities  of 
America  straight  and  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts  in  funding  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 


CARL  McNEELY 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Carl  McNeely  will  he  retiring  later  this 
year  from  Rockwell  International  Corp.. 
where  he  was  manager  of  the  Admiral 
Group "s  Shelbyville  Cabinet  Division. 

Mr.  McNeely  has  been  active  in  com- 
munity affairs  in  Shelby  County  for 
many  years  and  has  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  a  variety  of  voluntaiy  groups. 

Because  people  like  Mr.  McNeely  de- 
serve public  recognition  and  thanks  for 
all  they  have  done,  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Shelbyville  News  on  FebruaiT  26: 
Participating  Citizen 

Over  a  long  period  of  years,  this  commu- 
nity has  benefited  greatly  from  what  we 
believe  to  have  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  citizens  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  city 
and  county — quite  beyond  the  large  respon- 
sibilities of  their  Jobs  and  their  families. 

We  have  noted  In  these  columns  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  it  is  such  people 
among  us  who  help  make  our  community 
a  better  place  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
as  a  place  to  work,  to  raise  families  and  to 
enjoy  life  in  general. 

Today,  we'd  like  to  mention  one  such  per- 
son who,  In  our  opinion,  Is  an  example  of 
the   truly  participating  citizen. 

We  speak  of  Carl  McNeely,  manager  of  the 
Admiral  Group's  ShelbyrUle  Cabinet  Divi- 
sion of  Rockwell  International  Corporation, 
and  we  single  him  out  now  as  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  recognize  a  few  of  his  citizenship 
attributes  because  of  the  announcement  of 
his  retirement  later  this  year. 

McNeely,  who  Joined  Admiral  some  30 
j-ears  ago  as  personnel  manager  and  control- 
ler at  the  local  plant,  became  general  man- 
ager in  1962. 

Going  back  quite  a  few  years,  he  served 
In  the  National  Guard  from  1930  to  1941  and 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  served 
In  the  U.S.  Army  from  1941  to  1960  and  saw 
World  War  II  service  In  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
Operations  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
major.  He  retired  from  mUitary  service  in 
1960  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

This  good  citizen  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Shelbyville  school  board  two  terms,  from 
1958  to  1964.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  and  in  1967  was  chairman  of  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  funds  for  a  new  church  build- 
ing. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Shelby  County  Youth  Center 
(REC)  since  1948  and  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  that  United  Fund  agency  since 
1953.  He  W.1S  president  of  the  Shelby  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1968-69.  He  re- 
ceived the  Chamber's  Outstanding  Citi/en 
Award  in  1965. 

McNeely  has  been  extremely  active  in 
Shelby  County  United  Fund  for  many  year.s. 
He  served  the  fund-raising  organization  as 
general  drive  chairman  in  1964.  was  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  In  1965.  and  has 
served  on  the  board  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  Lions  Club,  a  member 
and  former  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  Lodge 
here,  is  a  member  of  the  Eagles  and  Masonic 
Lodges  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  and 
an  associate  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

In  these  and  other  activities,  his  volunteer 
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work  with  a  wide  variety  of  community  proj- 
ects demonstrates  what  one  person  can  be 

•  and  do.  He  is  an  example  of  the  weU-known 
saying  that,  "If  you  want  to  get  something 
done,  ask  a  busy  person". 

McNeely's  retirement,  when  It  becomes  ef- 
fective, is  likely  to  be  Just  a  word— and  we 
can  all  be  grateful  for  that,  for  the  commu- 
nity has  great  need   for  such  people— now 

'    nnd  In  thefut)u-e. 


ADDRESS    OP    AURORA    COLLEGES 
PRESIDENT  LLOYD  M.  RICHARDSON 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF  n,UNOib 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lloyd  M. 
Richardson  is  now  in  his  first  year  as 
president  of  Aurora  College  in  Aurora, 
HI.  Dr.  Richardson  is  an  outstanding 
educator  and  administrator  and  will 
bring  dynamic  leadership  to  Am-ora 
College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Am-ora  College  News 
has  printed  excerpts  from  Dr.  Richard- 
son's Inaugural  addi-ess.  In  his  address, 
he  provides  all  of  us  an  insight  not  only 
Into  Aurora  College  but  the  problems 
generally  faced  by  institutions  of  higher 
education.  As  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  found  the  speech 
most  interesting  and  wish  to  share  it  with 
our  colleagues.  Dr.  Richardson's  address 
follows : 

In  Dreams  Blgiks  RrspoNsrenrrY 
Mr.  Matthews:  directors  of  Aurora  College; 
distinguished  representatives  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  learned  societies;  colleagues  of 
the  faculty  and  staff;  students;  friends  of 
Aurora  College: 

The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  this 
day  is  one  which  evokes  mixed  reactions.  In 
large  measure  you  have  entrusted  to  me  the 
future  of  Aurora  CoUege.  That  is  an  awesome 
responsibUity.  I  come  to  this  hour  with  high 
expectations  and  yet  with  some  anxiety. 

As  we  celebrate  together  this  moment  in 
the  college's  history,  I  should  like  to  use  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  briefly  upon  the 
needs  of  the  present,  the  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  then  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

These  are  exciting  and  challenging  times 
for  those  of  us  actively  involved  in  higher 
education.  Any  careful  observer  of  the  con- 
temporarj-  scene  cannot  escape  the  impact  of 
frequent  and  repeated  references  in  the  media 
to  the  dilemma,  yea  crisis,  which  confronts 
higher  education,  particularly  Independent 
liberal  arts  colleges  such  as  Aurora  College. 
It  is  true  that  we,  along  with  our  colleagues 
in  similar  institutions  across  the  land,  face  a 
whole  complex  of  Interrelated  problems  that 
challenge  our  very  existence. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  situation  of 
which  we  are  so  vividly  aware?  The  writer  of 
Hebrews  recalls  for  us  the  response  of  Abra- 
ham when  called  by  CJod  to  Journey  Into  a 
new  land.  This  man  of  faith  -went  out."  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  We  too  must  ven- 
ture forth,  and  we  do  so  in  faith. 

We  have  been  reminded  often  of  the  "crisis 
of  confidence."  The  erosion  of  public  confi- 
dence in  higher  education  has  come  with  the 
realization  that  mere  accumulation  of  kno\ri- 
edge  through  research  and  scholarship  can- 
not alone  solve  societal  problems.  Yet,  educa- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  failings,  has  enabled  this 
nation  to  capitalize  upon  opportunities  and 
resources  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  people 
throughout  history.  Nevertheless,  the  current 
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attitude  toward  higher  education  reflects 
ambivalence  and  skepticism  about  the  value 
of  a  college  degree,  especially  one  in  the  lib- 
eral arts. 

Some  would  suggest  that  the  major  chal- 
lenge confronting  liberal  arts  colleges  is  not 
financial  in  nature  but  rather  a  questioning 
on  the  part  of  prospective  students  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  liberal  arts  education  as  ade- 
quate preparation  for  life  in  the  real  world, 
their  world.  Hence,  our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  a  pervasive,  and  ultimately  more 
serious,  "crisis  of  purpose."  The  problems 
which  threaten  our  very  existence — declining 
enrollments,  escalating  expenditures,  and 
stabilized  gift  income — must  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with  as  grim  realities.  Transcend- 
ing those  concerns,  however.  Is  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  credibility  of  our  type  of  insti- 
tution and  the  fundamental  goals  and  values 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

The  commentators  would  have  us  believe 
that  colleges  and  their  administrators  are 
increasingly  the  products  and  victims  of  the 
larger  culture  and,  as  such,  have  lost  control 
over  their  own  destiny.  A  resigned  sense  of 
fatalism  seemingly  has  afflicted  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Yet  I  would  remind  you  that  throughout 
Its  evolution  the  academy  has  faced  many 
periods  of  change,  many  conditions  of  ten- 
sion and  stress,  and  many  challenges.  Change 
is  inevitable. 

A  glance  back  into  the  relatively  brief  his- 
tory of  Aurora  College  reveals  that  men  of 
vision,  integrity  and  dedication  "looked  for- 
ward," and  In  so  doing  posse-ssed  the  faith 
and  courage  to  meet  the  challenges  of  their 
day.  We  must  be  equally  prepared. 

Dr.  Orrln  Roe  Jenks  courageously  moved  a 
struggUng  school  from  Mendota,  Illinois  to 
a  new  campus  in  a  cornfield  on  the  south- 
west edge  of  Aurora  in  1912.  With  very  lim- 
ited resources  he,  along  with  community 
leaders  and  friends  across  the  nation,  created 
a  new  institution.  The  attractive  and  func- 
tional campus  we  enjoy  today  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  this 
man  and  his  successors.  He  met  the  chal- 
lenge and  esUblished  a  viable  institution  to 
serve  with  distinction  and  purpose  the  con- 
stituency of  his  day. 

Dr.  Theodore  P.  Stephens  met  the  problems 
of  Aurora  College  during  succeeding  years. 
Greater  financial  stabiUty  was  attained,  as 
waa  regional  accreditation,  an  expanding 
academic  program,  and  an  enlarged  physical 
plant.  He  envisioned  the  contribution  the 
college  could  make  to  the  community — edu- 
cationally and  culturally — and  thus  In- 
creased the  base  of  service  and  support  to 
Include  a  broader  segment  of  the  Rjx  Valley. 
He  too  met  the  challenges  of  his  day. 

Dr.  James  E.  Crimi  was  taken  from  us  be- 
fore his  work  was  complete  Nouethele.s.s,  he 
made  an  immeasurable  contribution  to 
Aurora  College.  Confronted  with  expanding 
enrollments  and  diversified  interests,  he  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  Introduce  new  educa- 
tional programs,  improve  academic  quality, 
strengthen  the  faculty,  expand  student  serv- 
ices, and  Improve  the  physical  plant.  His 
leadership  in  the  area  of  adult  education  is 
well  known.  Born  out  of  educational  philos- 
ophy rather  than  pragmatism,  and  coming 
as  it  did  nearly  two  decades  before  the  cur- 
rent rush  to  identify  and  serve  the  "new 
student,"  this  contribution  was  indeed  a 
tribute  to  his  understanding  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  liberal  arts  college  as  a  "liberat- 
ing" agent. 

Drs.  Jenks,  Stephens,  and  CrunI,  along 
with  other  admUiistrators,  faculty,  students, 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  have  Joined 
ranks  to  meet  the  challenges,  even  the  crises 
of  the  past  because  of  a  commitment  to  the 
fundamental  mLsslon,  purpose,  and  ideals  for 
which  this  institution  was  founded. 
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So  it  is  for  us!  As  rational  behigs,  we  can- 
not simply  accept  the  dismal  prediction^ 
forecast  by  the  prophets  of  doom  but  rather 
seize  upon  the  condition  of  crisis,  in  the  best 
sense  of  Webster's  definition  of  the  word  as 
"an  opportunity,"  "a  turning  point,"  "a  de 
cisive  moment,"  "a  time  of  radical  change  " 
In  the  light  of  these  present  challenges 
therefore,  we  are  led  to  re-asse.ss  the  values' 
which  Aurora  CoUege  has  traditionally 
sought  to  serve.  In  doing  so,  we  must  attempt 
to  redefine  institutional  identity  only  within 
the  context  of  these  ultimate  goals  and  pur- 
poses, and  elicit  a  renewed  declaration  of  the 
commitments  to  which  the  college  and  those 
within  it  subscribe. 

Let  me  hasten  to  reaffirm  these  basic 
tenets.  A.s  a  Christian  college  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  encourage  wholesome  development 
of  a  Christian  faith  and  life  by  providing  op- 
portunities for  study,  feUowship,  worship 
and  meditation.  To  those  who  seek  it,  we 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  systematic 
study  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  We  will 
encourage  a  confrontation  with  basic  reli- 
gious questions,  whUe  acquainting  the  stu- 
dent with  rival  claims  to  truth.  As  an  insti- 
tution we  will  stand  steadfast  in  our  belief 
that  the  ultimate  meaning  and  purpose  of 
human  existence  can  best  be  discovered  in 
ti.e  life  and  teachhigs  of  Jesus  Clirtst  as  epit- 
omized in  one  of  His  parables  when  He  ele- 
vates selfless  service  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
possessed with  these  words.  "Truly,  I  say  to 
you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  you  did  It  to  me"  (Matt.  25:40) . 
As  a  liberal  arts  college  we  shall  continue 
to  invite  professors  and  students  to  become 
a  community  of  scholars  dedicated  to  a  quest 
for  truth.  Therefore  we  are  committed  to  a 
truly  "liberalizing"  education  which  con- 
fronts a  student  with  his  humaneness  and 
provides  him  not  only  with  value  questions 
but  encourages  an  openess  of  spirit 
through  which  ones  true  Identity  may  ba 
discovered. 

As  a  small  college,  we  shall  continue  to 
respect  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and 
.seek  to  foster  his  full  development  as  a  hu- 
man being,  for  personal  and  intellectual 
growth  can  only  be  obtained  when  there  Is 
confidence  and  .self-esteem,  operative  within 
a  horizon  of  hope. 

As  an  independent  college,  we  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  dual  system  of  higher  education 
in  which  we  look  primarily  to  private  sources 
for  support,  independent  of  government  in- 
fluence, as  a  necessary  condition  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  freedom  of  Inquiry  and  ex- 
pression, and  our  emphasis  on  values. 

With  that  reaffirmation  as  background,  let 
me  address  myself  briefly  to  the  question 
of  the  future  of  Aurora  College.  That  future 
is  tied,  indubitably,  to  our  ability  to  provide 
an  alternative.  The  admonition  Is  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  to  be  better.  These  are  both  quali- 
tative dimensions.  Quality  for  Aurora  Col- 
lege is  a  function  of  direction  and  commit- 
ment to  socially  relevant  and  desirable  goals 
through  the  vehicle  of  oiu:  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive character  as  an  institution. 

How  can  we  make  a  difference,  liave  an 
impact  for  good  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century?  There  are  alternatives  before  us. 
Difficult  decisions  must  be  made.  Institu- 
tlonaUy,  we  must  find  our  path.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  vision  born  of  pur- 
pose— a  dream  in  which  design  for  action 
is  discerned. 

My  vision  for  Aurora  College  is  that  of  an 
institution  noted  and  respected  for  its  aca- 
demic excellence,  its  quality  of  educational 
program,  its  responsiveness  to  community 
and  societal  needs,  its  flscal  stability,  and  its 
fidelity  to  its  heritage  as  a  Christian,  liberal 
arts  college. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  experiencing  a  "no- 
growth"  phenomenon  In  higher  education. 
It  is  important  that  we  adapt  to  this  "steady- 
state"  condition  through  introduction  of 
new  programs  and  courses,  that  we  seek  to 
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improve  instructional  and  non-instructional 
productivity,  and  that  w©  identify  new 
soiu-oes  of  students  and  new  dollar  resources. 
Attempts  at  expansion  alone,  however,  are 
Insufficient  to  remain  viable  In  a  "non- 
growth"  Industry. 

At  Aurora  College,  the  most  feasible  ap- 
proach to  achieve  academic  excellence  is  to 
examine  existing  and  proposed  programs  with 
the  intent  of  developing  selected  excellence. 
That  is,  we  must  channel  our  limited  re- 
sources into  programs  which  hold  promise 
of  producing  quality  experiences  and  which 
meet  the  real  and  perceived  needs  of  our 
students  and  society. 

The  size  and  nature  of  Aurora  College 
allows  us  to  seize  another  opportunity,  thus 
is,  the  creation  of  a  learning  environment 
where  vocational  preparation  is  an  Integral 
part  of  a  student's  total  educational  exper- 
ience In  a  continuous  and  developmental 
sense.  There  Is,  to  me,  no  inherent  conflict 
between  the  nature  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
that  of  career  preparation.  I  see  a  college 
where  vocational  preparation  is  integrated 
into  the  academic  experience,  where  that 
preparation  is  examined  for  its  intellectual 
content  and  given  humane  direction. 

Landrum  Boiling  has  stated  that  "the 
greatest  need  in  education  today  Is  to  re- 
assert the  central  role  in  the  search  for,  and 
the  definition  of,  values  and  meaning.  This 
is  what  liberal  education  is  all  about."  Cer- 
tainly, a  primary  objective  must  be  to  iden- 
tify those  values  which  influence  our  be- 
havior, apply  reason  and  Intellect  to  their 
appraisal,  and  then  examine  their  conse- ' 
quences  for  the  individual  and  society.  Con- 
sequently, I  see  a  college  where  the  reality 
of  human  concern  permeates  the  instruc- 
tional process  and  where  students  are  con- 
fronted with  ultimate  questions. 

I  also  see  a  college  with  a  faculty  of 
men  and  women  who  are  mature  In  both 
scholarship  and  religious  experience;  men 
and  women  who  can  Illuminate  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  learning  with  Christian  faith 
and  Insight;  a  faculty  which  creates  a  cam- 
pus atmosphere  permeated  not  just  with  a 
set  of  beliefs  but  with  a  way  of  life. 

Aurora  College  Is  confronted  with  prob- 
lems and  challenges  at  this  stage  In  Its  his- 
tory. These  problems  become  opportunities 
when  there  is  vision.  We  have  a  fascinating 
dream  which  draws  us  onward.  It  is  our  hope 
in  the  future.  To  reach  It  we  may  have  to 
fit  the  sail  to  the  breeze,  but  we  will  relent- 
lessly, uncompromisingly  pursue  that  course. 
What  is  the  role  of  presidential  leadership 
in  this  voyage?  I  have  a  dream  for  Aurora 
College.  In  that  penetrating  and  Insightful 
line  from  Yeats  resides  a  tremendous  truth: 
"In  dreams  begins  responsibility."  You  have 
made  me  responsible  and  accountable  for 
the  challenges  before  us.  There  is  a  renewed 
concern  for  an  old  moral  principle  which 
holds  that  the  only  authority  deserving  one's 
allegiance  is  that  which  people  freely  and 
knowingly  grant  to  theh*  leader.  I  covet 
that  allegiance  and  look  forward  to  the  as- 
sistance of  colleagues  and  friends  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  before  us.  Together  we 
must  dream,  and  translate  those  dreams  into 
realitv. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
TAX  BREAK  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION EXPENSES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH^ES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Januai-y  14,  1975,  I  introduced  H.R.  193 
Which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
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enue  Code  to  allow  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  one-half  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses  related  to  the  cost  of 
college  attendance  for  an  individual  or 
his  children.  The  assistance  which  this 
legislation  would  provide  is  sorely  needed 
by  college  students  and  their  parents 
whose  resources  are  being  eroded  by  the 
relentless  pressure  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion. The  cost  of  educating  one's  chil- 
dren, long  a  formidable  burden  for  the 
average  family  to  face,  is  fast  becoming 
impossible  to  bear  in  an  era  of  economic 
instability. 

The  only  help  now  provided  by  the  tax 
system  for  higher  education  expenses 
is  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  studies  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  or  improve  skills 
needed  in  a  trade,  business,  or  other  em- 
ployment situation.  If  people  are  recog- 
nized in  the  tax  law  as  deserving  a  break 
for  the  costs  of  education  to  keep  their 
jobs,  then  I  think  our  young  people  and 
their  parents  should  have  the  same  kind 
of  benefit  to  help  get  started  in  a  pro- 
fession. 

Pi-om  1962  to  1972,  fees  for  tuition, 
room  and  board  at  public  colleges  and 
universities  increased  50  percent  com- 
pared to  a  38-percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  During  the  same 
period,  the  costs  of  private  higher  edu- 
cation have  risen  80  percent,  more  than 
twice  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Indeed,  many  private  schools  face 
extinction  if  the  syndrome  continues  in 
which  these  institutions  are  forced  to 
charge  higher  fees  while  the  number  of 
students  and  families  able  to  pay  them 
is  steadily  shrinking.  Vocational  pro- 
grams also  have  shown  steep  cost  in- 
creases. 

Middle  and  lower  income  students  are 
being  increasingly  priced  out  of  the 
college  market.  Student  financial  aid 
programs  are  limited.  And  so,  with 
rapidly  rising  costs,  we  face  a  situation 
in  which  costs  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tion are  eliminating  those  who  fall  be- 
tween the  categories  of  poor  and  rich. 
Children  of  the  poor  frequently  qualify 
for  full  scholarships,  and  those  who  are 
rich  can  afford  high  tuitions. 

It  is  primarily  moderate -income 
American  families,  frequently  ineligible 
for  Federal  student  assistance,  which 
have  been  caught  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion cost  squeeze.  With  prices  of  even 
basic  necessities  spiraling  upward,  fam- 
ily plans  for  heavy  outlays  for  education 
must  be  drastically  curtailed  or  even 
abandoned.  My  plan  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  half  of  the  college  expense  bur- 
den should  prove  an  important  benefit 
to  those  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  Americans  want 
more  for  their  families  than  to  provide 
just  for  physical  survival.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  pleasant  home  and  reason- 
able financial  security,  they  want  their 
children  to  be  educated  to  as  high  a  level 
as  their  abilities  will  carry  them.  Often 
this  desire  is  coupled  with  the  hope  that 
the  children  will  attain  a  better  position 
in  life  than  circumstances  gave  their 
parents  the  opportunity  to  achieve. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  this 
vital  legislation. 
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HARMFUL    RESULTS    OP    GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROLS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  concerned  with  the  increasing 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
in  our  economic  system.  Although  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  proclaim  they  want  to 
"presei-ve  competition"  or  "assist  busi- 
nesses," the  results  have  been  the  oppo- 
site of  such  stated  intentions.  Federal 
regulations  have  imposed  enormous  bur- 
dens on  individuals  conducting  busi- 
nesses even  to  the  point  of  driving  cer- 
tain individuals  completely  out  of  the 
business  field. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Loss  of  a 
Great  Car,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 28,  1975,  issue  of  Old  Cars.  It  iUus- 
trates  the  effects  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment controls  on  business  both  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Britain. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Loss  of  a  Gre.at  Cab 
Aston-Martin,  British  producers  of  fine, 
fast  sports  and  GT  cars  for  more  than  50 
years  have  called  it  quits.  The  firm  signed  Its 
own  death  warrant  by  public  admission  of 
its  financial  travails  and  only  waits  for  the 
spadesful  of  Labor  government  earth  to 
cover  the  coffin. 

Never  a  volume  producer,  Aston-Martin 
built  cars  for  enthusiasts  who  delighted  in 
sophisticated  handling,  performance,  and 
engineering.  In  recent  years  the  cars  were 
regarded  as  England's  answer  to  the  Italian- 
built  Ferrari,  though  Anglophiles  might  re- 
tort that  the  Ferrari  Is  Italy's  answer  to  the 
Aston-Martin. 

But  Aston-Martin  today  is,  to  borrow  the 
title  of  a  book  by  an  English  author,  a  biunt- 
out  case. 

The  grand  old  name  of  Lagonda  was  also 
consumed  in  the  financial  holocaust.  Lagonda 
which  had  direct  ties  to  W.  O.  Bentley.  was 
begun  by  an  American,  Wilbur  Gunn,  a 
transplanted  engineer  who  named  the  car 
after  the  Indian  spelling  of  a  river  In  his 
native  Ohio. 

What  caused  Aston-Martin  tr  fail,  espe- 
cially In  the  face  of  orders  totalling  better 
than  4'i  million  dollars? 

Mismanagement?  Doubtful.  Lack  of  de- 
mand for  the  cars?  The  orders  on  the  books 
put  the  lie  to  this  thesis. 

If  any  one  primary  factor  killed  Aston- 
Martin  It  was  government.  Goverrmient  here 
and  government  in  its  native  England. 

Our  government  employed  their  full  weight 
of  obstructionism  by  bottling  up  the  impor- 
tation and  sale  of  these  cars.  They  demanded 
that  they  carry  the  same  sort  of  beepers, 
bleepers,  buzzers,  and  bumpers  as  every 
Chevy  popping  forth  oJ  assembly  lines. 
Egalltarianism  in  action.  It  seems  to  us  that 
those  who  can  afford  an  Aston-Martin  worry 
very  little  about  their  ability  to  absorb  a 
5  m.p.h.  bop  in  the  nose  from  those  who 
park  their  cars  by  ear.  But  federal  thinking 
seemed  to  be;  if  the  Big  Tliree  can  meet 
the  standards,  why  caut  Aston-Martin? 
Begging  our  question:  why  should  Aston- 
Martin?  Why  sliould  a  small  (500  employee) 
firm  be  expected  to  have  the  time,  personnel, 
and  money  to  halt  most  of  their  production 
and  export  business  to  satisfy  requirements 
designed  to  "protect"  the  average  car  buyer? 
As  an  aside,  we  might  add  that  all  this 
government-directed    benevolence    for    our 
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motoring  safety  and  health  seems  to  have 
scored  a  direct  hit  Into  the  VS.  economy's 
solar  plexus  by  driving  the  price  of  new  cars 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  otherwise  willing 
buyers,  with  consequent  massive  layoffs  in 
the  auto  industry. 


ARREST  RECORDS:    PERMANENT 
STIGMA 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
majority  of  arrests  of  U.S  citizens  do  not 
result  in  conviction.  Even  when  the 
charge  Is  dismissed  or  the  individual  is 
acquitted,  a  permanent  record  of  his 
arrest  remains. 

This  record  follows  that  person 
throughout  his  life.  And,  in  many  ways 
the  individual  can  be  seriously  disad- 
vantaged over  an  entire  lifetime  because 
of  an  arrest  record. 

An  unconvicted  arrestee  can  be  refused 
credit,  housing,  employment,  licensing, 
or  education  under  some  circumstances. 
An  arrest  record  can  result  in  a  harsh- 
er sentence  for  a  subsequent  conviction 
on  an  unrelated  charge.  The  existence  of 
an  arrest  record  can  result  in  the  denial 
of  bail.  And,  an  arrestee  runs  the  risk 
of  "qualifying"  automatically  as  a  sus- 
pect of  other  crimes  because  of  his  ear- 
lier arrest  record. 

Although  an  arrest  record  does  not 
establish  guilt,  many  law  enforcement 
officials,  bankers,  employers  and  prose- 
cutors look  upon  evidence  of  a  previous 
arrest  as  an  indication  of  guilt  or  as  a 
perdictor  of  future  criminal  potential. 

This  violates  one  of  our  basic  princi- 
ples: the  accused  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty. 

Legislative  remedies  are  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  on  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  Judiqial  remedies  are  an  expen- 
sive, time-consuming,  and  uncertain  so- 
lution for  most  arrestees. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  several  cura- 
tive measures  have  been  introduced  in 
the  94th  Congress.  I  hope  we  can  take 
positive  action  soon.  Few  subjects  could 
more  usefully  occupy  the  time  of  this 
House  and  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  4  indi- 
cates the  need  for  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  arrest  records : 

Arrest  Record  Headed  for  Test 
(By  Leon  Dash) 
Warren  Hudson  III  was  arrested  shortly 
after  midnight  on  July  15,  1974,  in  the  1200 
block  of  New  York  Avenue  NW  and  charged 
with  the  murder  earlier  that  night  of  a 
Detroit  truck  driver. 

But  later,  a  witness  who  had  identified 
Hudson  as  the  assailant  in  the  shooting 
death  of  James  D.  Roden  admitted  he  had 
lied. 

In  addition,  another  witness  who  had  read 
accounts  of  Hudson's  arrest  told  police  she 
had  seen  Roden  shoot  him-self .  The  D.C.  med- 
Ican  examiner  confirmed  Roden's  death  was 
a  suicide. 

Four  days  after  the  arrest  of  Hudson,  tbe 
TJ.S.   attorney's  office   dropped   the   charges 
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against  him,  and  he  was  a  free  man.  Or  was 
he? 

On  Feb.  19,  D.C.  Superior  Court  Chief 
Judge  Harold  H.  Greene,  acting  on  a  motion 
by  Hudson  and  citing  among  other  things 
the  "principles  of  fundamental  justice,"  or- 
dered the  destruction  of  Hudson's  arrest 
record. 

But  sources  in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office, 
who  acknowledge  that  expungement  of  the 
record  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do.  Indicate 
that  Greene's  order  will  be  appealed  to  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  and  corporation  coun- 
sel's office  opposed  Hudson's  original  appeal 
on  the  grounds  that  a  Superior  Court  Judge 
does  not  have  the  legislative  or  judicial  au- 
thority to  destroy  police  records,  no  matter 
how  inaccurate.  They  al.so  view  Greene's  or- 
der as  a  Judicial  encroachment  on  govern- 
mental authority. 

Prosecutors  in  both  offices  cite  a  1971  deci- 
sion by  the  District's  appeals  court  rejecting 
the  argument  that  .destruction  of  police 
records  is  a  legal  alternative  for  persons  ac- 
quitted of  criminal  charges. 

The  court's  decision  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  provided  no  legislation  to  allow 
for  such  a  circumstance  and  that  the  de- 
.structioii  of  arrest  records  would  perpetuate 
a  fiction  after  a  fact  had  passed  into  his- 
tory— the  actual  arrest.  The  appeals  court 
decision  involved  75  persons  arrested  in  mis- 
demeanor charges  during  demonstrations  in 
May,  1970. 

In  his  order,  Greene  called  the  higher 
court's  ruling  "unrealistic"  when  applied  to 
a  person  mistakenly  arrested — and  never 
even  tried — on  murder  charges. 

"I  believe,"  Greene  wrote  in  his  decision, 
■that  ...  a  decision  by  (me)  to  permit  the 
perpetuation  of  an  arrest  record  for  murder 
of  a  man  totally  innocent  of  that  crime 
would  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  law,  would 
be  wrong  on  principles  of  fundamental 
justice  and  would,  in  a  sense,  constitute  an 
Impairment  of  the  implied  social  contract 
between  government  and  the  citizen  that 
the  former  will  deal  fairly  with  the  latter." 
Amid  this  tangle  of  legal  contentions, 
maneuvers  and  counter  maneuvers  stands 
Hudson,  a  thin,  disabled  23-year-old  Army 
veteran. 

Since  his  honorable  discharge  in  1972, 
Hudson  has  received  a  $170  monthly  dis- 
ability check  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. He  was  granted  a  50  percent  medical 
disability  status,  recently  increased  to  100 
percent,  because  of  a  serious  head  wound  he 
received  while  manning  a  machine  gun  on 
a  gunboat  in  South  Vietnam's  Mekong  Delta. 
By  his  own  account,  he  has  worked  "off  and 
on,"  twice  as  a  porter  and  once  as  a  dish- 
washer. 

He  lost  each  of  the  jobs  he  said,  because 
he  had  to  return  to  the  VA  hospital  for  an 
"aggravated  nervous  condition."  The  third 
time,  Hudson  said,  the  hospital  "decided  to 
liold  me  for  three  or  four  months." 

In  appealing  for  expungement  of  Hud- 
.■;on's  murder  arrest  record,  his  attorney, 
Robert  Clem,  argued  that  Hudson's  head 
wound  has  caused  him  "serious  psychological 
problems,  including  loss  of  memory." 

"It  is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Hudson  might 
be  unable  to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
his  arrest  for  homicide  were  he  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  a  potential  employer,  attorney 
or  court,"  Clem  added. 

Hudson's  case  raises  two  questions  about 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  It  affects 
Hudson  and  others  arrested  under  similar 
circumstances : 

Does  a  person  mistakenly  arrested  for  a 
felony  have  the  right  to  have  the  record  de- 
stroyed, thereby  altering  a  historical  fact? 
Is  the  legal  system  so  entwined  in  the  ad- 
versary posture  taken  by  prosecutors,  de- 
fense attorneys  and  judges  that  the  abstract 
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goal  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  defendants 
are  overlooked? 

In  his  order,  Greene  cited  some  problems 
that  unemployed  Hudson  faces  if  his  arrest 
record  is  not  destroyed. 

"In  large  areas  of  (Washington),  the  so- 
called  high -crime  areas,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  residents  has  an  arrest  rec- 
ord—not because  many  are  guUty  of  crime 
but  because  arrests  are  made  much  more 
promiscuously  there  than  elsewhere,"  Greene 
WTOte. 

"The  high  ghetto  arrest  rate  may  be  due 
to  some  lingering  prejudice  by  individual 
(police)  Officers.  It  may  be  caused  more  often 
simply  by  the  fact  that  more  crimes  are 
committed  in  such  areas  and  that  for  this 
reason  officers  feel  an  obligation  to  be  some- 
what less  selective  in  making  arrests,  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  court  decisions  which 
hold  that  presence  on  the  street  in  such 
neighborhoods  provides  in  itself  some  justi- 
fication for  a  police  arrest,"  Greene  wrote 
Greene  also  noted  the  following: 
Federal  agencies,  local  government  and  pri- 
vate employers  discriminate  against  indi- 
viduals with  police  records. 

Contrary  to  the  prosecutors'  argument, 
arrest  records  of  persons  found  Innocent  of 
crime  "have  no  law  enforcement  or  other 
value." 

Historical  facts  are  routinely  altered,  such 
as  in  juvenile  ca.ses  where  the  law  stipu- 
lates that  court  proceedings  "shall  be  treated 
as  if  they  never  occurred. 

Failure  to  destroy  the  arrest  records  of  an 
hinocent  person  "violates  important  consti- 
tutional protections.  Included  among  these 
are  the  right  to  privacy  and  the  right  to  due 
process  of  law." 

Thomas  H.  Queen,  chief  of  the  misdemean- 
or section  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  said 
the  only  reason  his  office  originally  opposed 
Hudson's  motion  is  that  Superior  Court  is 
•without  the  authority  to  order  the  relief 
sought  by  the  defendant." 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  John  M. 
Clifford  said  his  office  also  opposed  the  ex- 
pungement request  because  "we  believe  it 
is  in  the  Interest  of  government  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  have  (Hudson's  arrest  rec- 
ord) available  to  them." 

Prosecutors  interviewed  recently  acknowl- 
edged privately  they  routinely  review  a  de- 
fendant's arrest  record  when  that  person  has 
been  arrested  on  a  new  charge.  They  use  a 
defendant's  record  to  determine,  among 
other  things,  whether  they  will  accept  a 
guilty  plea  to  a  lesser  charge  or  ask  a  Judge 
to  Impose  the  maximum  sentence  for  the  new 
charge,  they  said. 

Judges  also  said  they  note  charges  In  de- 
termining the  gravity  of  previous  length  of 
sentences. 

Asking  that  their  identities  be  withheld, 
Eeveral  supervisory  prosecutors  in  both  offices 
said  they  would  not  have  opposed  the  ex- 
pungement request  if  It  had  been  brought 
to  their  attention  during  the  original  appeal. 
But  once  "having  gone  on  the  record  as 
opposed  to  it,  the  judicial  process  must  steam 
on,"  one  prosecutor  said. 

"I  think  Greene's  reasoning  is  very  sound, " 
another  prosecutor  conceded.  "We  just  prob- 
ably exposed  it  because  we  don't  want  ju- 
dicial encroachment  on  our  prerogatives." 

Prosecutors  acknowledged  privately  their 
opposition  to  doing  an  injustice  to  Hudson, 
but  they  contest  the  expungement  order  be- 
cause of  their  "governmental  obligations, " 
they  said. 

Greene  focused  on  that  Issue  In  his  order. 
"I  have  never  been  able  to  imderstand,"  he 
wrote,  "why  even  the  most  committed  advo- 
cate of  what  has  become  known  as  the  law- 
and-order  philosophy  would  want  to  oppose 
the  expungement  of  the  arrest  record  of  one 
who  Is  clearly  Innocent  of  the  charges  for 
which  he  was  arrested." 
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CONGRESSMAN  FORD  ANALYZES 
REVENUE-SHARXNQ  FAILURE  IN 
THE  BLACK  COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Conmaission  recently  issued 
a  report  criticizing  the  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  program  for  its  failure  to  mean- 
ingfully enforce  the  civil  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  Nearly  a  month  be- 
fore that  report  was  made  public,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Ford),  addressed  the  National 
Conference  of  Democratic  Mayors  on 
that  very  subject. 

This  Congress  will  soon  give  consider- 
ation to  extending  the  revenue-sharing 
program  which  is  due  to  expire  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation,  it  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose  for  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  be  familiar  with  the 
issues  Mr.  Ford  discussed  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  his  remarks  entitled  "Failure  of 
Revenue  Sharing  In  the  Black  Com- 
munity." 

Revenue  Sharing  PAiLxmE  m  Black 

COMMUNTTT 

(By  Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford) 

Chairman  Maler,  Mayor  Beame,  Mayor 
Maloney,  members  of  the  panel,  distin- 
guished guests  and  friends: 

I  should  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by 
expressing  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  invitation  to  appear  here  in  Wil- 
mington at  this  first  public  forum  of  the 
Nitlonal  Conference  of  Democratic  Mayors. 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  speak  to  a  group  which  will  serve  as  the 
vanguard  of  social  change  In  this  country, 
a  group  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  gov- 
ernmental indifference. 

I  come  here  today  not  only  as  a  Congress- 
man representing  the  Interests  of  my  con- 
stituents In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  but  also  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  black  community.  This 
morning  I  shaU  address  myself  to  an  Issue 
which  aU  of  us  In  this  room  have  confronted 
at  one  time  or  another — the  faUure  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  In  the  black  community. 

As  a  State  legislator  In  1972,  I  ardently 
supported  and  was  greatly  pleased  by  passage 
of  the  "State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act."  It  was  heralded  as  a  new  and  more 
efficient  means  by  which  State  and  local 
governments  could  deliver  federally  funded 
public  services.  At  that  time,  the  administra- 
tion asserted  it  would  mean  more,  not  less. 
Federal  assistance  to  cities  and  States.  Of 
course,  had  we  considered  the  source  of  this 
spurious  claim,  we  would  have  been  Infinitely 
better  prepared  for  what  was  actually  to 
transpire.  As  Boston's  Mayor  Kevin  White 
declared,  "I  am  one  who  fought  for  the  basic 
tenets  of  new  federalism  In  the  form  of 
general  revenue  sharing  for  the  past  three 
years.  I  find  myself  chagrined  that  I  don't 
know  now  what  I  have,  except  that  I  have 
less  money  in  the  short  run  and  probably 
the  prospect  of  less  In  the  long  run." 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  basic  concept  of 
general  revenue  sharing  Is  sound  and  It  win 
continue  to  receive  my  support  In  this  Con- 
gress— with  some  qualification. 

As  I  see  It,  the  primary  concerns  of  shared 
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funds  are  the  preservation  of  human  dignity 
and  Improvement  of  pubUc  welfare.  In  at 
least  three  significant  instances,  revenue 
sharing  In  its  present  form,  has  failed  to 
pursue  these  goals. 

First,  and  most  blatant,  has  been  the 
nearly  utter  lack  of  enforcement  of  section 
122  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
which  states: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin  or 
sex  be  excluded  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  l>e  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  In 
part  with  revenue  sharing  funds." 

To  begin  with,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing does  not  have  adequate  staff  to  effective- 
ly monitor  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
determine  whether  this  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
provision  has  been  violated.  More  Important- 
ly, however,  when  cases  of  documented  dis- 
crimination involving  shared  funds  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, It  stands  idly  by,  continuing  to  subsi- 
dize tmbrldled  assaults  on  civU  rights.  On 
this  point  Andrew  Blemlller  of  the  AFL-CIO 
observed,  "Regulations  and  guidelines  writ- 
ten on  paper  don't  mean  a  damn  unless  there 
is  a  capacity  and  a  willingness  in  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  enforce  these  require- 
ments." 

Only  recently,  and  only  after  a  Federal 
judge  ordered  It,  did  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  withhold  revenue  sharing  aid  from 
a  recipient  because  of  civil  rights  violations. 
More  than  simple  coercion  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all 
the  people. 

Another,  more  fundamental  problem  with 
the  current  revenue  sharing  program  which 
has  grave  Implications  for  the  black  com- 
munity, is  the  flagrantly  inaccurate  statis- 
tical data  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  upon  which  revenue  sharing  alloca- 
tions are  based.  The  Bureau  estimates  that 
It  substantially  undercounted — ^by  approxi- 
mately 7.7  percent — tbe  population  of  black 
citizens  m  the  1970  census. 

This  Is  more  than  four  times  the  under- 
count  rate  for  whites.  Consequently,  urban 
centers  with  a  high  proportion  of  black  pop- 
ulation have  been  shortchanged  under  this 
program.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  this  vm- 
dercount.  It  Is  reiiorted  that  the  city  of 
Newark,  which  has  a  population  which  Is  52 
percent  black,  anticipates  a  loss  as  high  as 
$1.7  million  In  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1975.  Surely,  this  situation 
of  gross  Inequity  deserves  immediate  cor- 
rective action. 

Lastly,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  formula 
employed  by  the  office  of  revenue  sharing 
for  disbursing  Its  funds.  In  essence.  It  con- 
sists of  a  locality's  per  capita  Income,  tax 
effort  and  population.  An  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  1974  edition  of  Race 
Relations  Reported  noted,  "Ask  Federal  offi- 
cials to  explain  the  formula  more  carefully 
and  they  present  the  kind  of  advanced  cal- 
culus rendering  that  prompted  Will  Myers 
of  the  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  quip,  "If  we  didn't  have 
computers,  they  would  probably  have  come 
up  with  an  understandable  formula'." 

We  have  already  determined  the  "reli- 
ability" of  the  population  dimension  of  the 
formula  and  I  submit  that  the  other  fac- 
tors, if  not  equally  unreliable,  are  at  the 
very  least  Inappropriate  criteria.  I  advocate 
radical  modification  of  this  formula  so  that 
need  Is  given  the  top  priority  in  allocating 
shared  funds. 

Many  cities  which  have  fallen  victim  to 
decay  and  mass  ex(xius  of  its  residents  to  the 
suburban  ring,  deserve  more  extensive  assist- 
ance than  would  be  warranted  by  the  exist- 
ing formula  and  I  intend  to  make  an  effort 
to  see  that  they  receive  It. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  reem- 
phaslze  my  support  of  the  concept  of  general 
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revenue  sharing  and  at  the  same  time  my 
commitment  to  make  It  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  of  federal  assistance. 

Groups  such  as  the  National  Democratic 
Mayors'  Conference  and  the  Democratic  Party 
have  an  outstanding  record  of  achievement  In 
recognizing  and  acting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  minorities  In  this  country.  I  look 
forward  with  great  enthusiasm  to  working 
with  you  to  continue  this  fine  tradition. 


ORSON  WELLES  RECEIVES  LIFE 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FILM  INSTITUTE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  artists  is  the  film 
maker  and  actor,  Orson  Welles. 

On  February  9,  1975,  Orson  Welles  re- 
ceived the  third  annual  Life  Achieve- 
ment Award  of  the  American  Institute 
at  a  dinner  in  Los  Angeles. 

Earlier  recipients  of  this  award  were 
the  motion  picture  director,  John  Ford, 
and  the  actor,  James  Cagney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  George  Stevens,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  American  Film  Institute,  on  pre- 
senting the  Life  Achievement  Award  to 
Orson  Welles,  Orson  Welles"  acceptance 
speech,  and  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  describing  the  occasion: 
Remakks 
(By  George  Stevens,  Jr.) 

It  was  thirty-five  years  ago  when  a  twenty- 
four  year  old  man  came  to  this  town,  walked 
Into  the  RKO  Studio,  Inspected  It,  and  said : 
"This  Is  the  greatest  electric  train  set  any 
boy  ever  had." 

We  are  here  to  celebrate  what  that  man  has 
done  with  that  toy.  We  are  here  to  celebrate 
the  enduring  value  of  what  he  has  created 
and  the  knowledge  that,  even  though  his 
place  in  history  Is  secure,  he  remains  In  the 
fray  of  movle-maklng. 

Each  year  the  Trustees  of  The  American 
Film  Institute  select  one  artist  who  has  In 
a  fundamental  way  advanced  the  film  art 
and  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Orson  Welles  has  advanced  the  art  of  film  like 
few  others.  He  has  had  a  positive  and  pro- 
found Influence  on  international  cinema. 

Too  often  we  measure  a  film  only  by  its 
bank  account.  That  Is  why,  in  making  this 
award,  the  Trustees  emphasize  the  test  of 
time.  Tonight  you  have  seen  inspired  films 
which  have  met  that  test,  and  remembering 
the  stormy  seas  that  Orson  Welles  has  weath- 
ered In  his  career,  hear  what  the  wTlter  John 
Ruskln  said,  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  noting 
that  many  of  the  most  enduring  works  In  art 
and  literature  are  never  paid  for. 

"How  much,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think 
Homer  got  for  his  'lUlad'  or  Dante  for  his 
'Paradise.'  Only  bitter  bread  and  salt,  and 
walking  up  and  down  other  people's  stairs." 

So  tonight  we  measure  Orson  Welles  by  his 
courage  and  the  Intensity  of  his  personal 
vision.  He  has  combined  a  mighty  will  with 
a  child's  heart  to  produce  a  film  legacy.  He 
reminds  us  that  It  Is  better  to  live  one  day 
as  a  Hon  than  a  hundred  years  as  a  sheep. 

Orson  Welles  has  had  many  days  as  a  Hon — 
as  a  man  of  radio,  the  theatre,  as  a  magician, 
a  painter,  a  writer,  a  designer.  But,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  creator  of  films. 

In  presentUig  this  award  for  life  achieve- 
ment, let  us  call  him  forth  with  the  purest 
definition  of  a  great  man. 
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A  great  man  never  reminds  us  of  others. 
Mr.  Orson  Welles. 


Acceptance  Speech 
(By  Orson  Welles  on  receipt  of  the  Life 

Achievement  Award) 
My  father  once  told  me  that  the  art  of 
receiving  a  compliment  Is  of  all  things  the 
sign  of  a  clvUlzed  man.  And  he  died  soon 
afterwards  leaving  my  education  In  this 
Important  matter  sadly  Incomplete.  I'm  only 
glad  that  on  this,  the  occasion  of  the  rarest 
compliment  he  ever  could  have  dreamed  of, 
that  he  isn't  here  to  see  his  son  so  publicly 
at  a  loss. 

In  receiving  a  compliment — or  trying  to — 
the  words  are  all  worn  out  by  now.  They're 
polluted  by  ham  and  corn  and  when  you  try 
to  scratch  around  for  some  new  ones,  It's 
Just  an  exercise  In  empty  cleverness.  What  I 
feel  this  evening  Is  not  very  clever.  It's  the 
very  opposite  of  emptiness.  The  corny  old 
phrase  Is  the  only  one  I  know  to  say  it. 

My  heart  Is  full.  With  a  full  heart— with 
all  of  It — I  thank  you. 

This  Is  Sampel  Johnson  on  the  subject  of 
What  he  calls  "Contrarlties." 

"There  are  goods  so  opposed  that  we  can- 
not seize  both  and  in  trying  fail  to  seize 
either.  Platter  not  yourself, "  he  says,  "with 
contrarlties.  Of  the  blessings  set  before  you. 
make  your  choice.  No  man  can  at  the  same 
time  fill  his  cup  from  the  source  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile." 

Well,  this  business  of  contrarlties  has  to 
do  with  us.  With  you  who  are  paying  me  this 
compliment  and  with  me  who  have  strayed 
so  far  from  this  home  town  of  ours.  Not  that 
I'm  alone  In  this  or  unique.  I  am  never  that. 
But  there  are  a  few  of  us  left  in  this  con- 
glomerated world  of  ours  who  still  trudge 
stubbornly  along  the  lonely,  rocky  road  and 
this  Is,  In  fact,  our  contrarlty. 

We  don't  move  nearly  as  fast  as  our  cousins  • 
on  the  freeway.  We  don't  even  get  as  much 
accomplished.  Just  as  the  family-sized  farm 
can't  possibly  raise  as  many  crops  or  get  as 
much  profit  as  the  agricultural  factory  of 
today. 

What  we  do  come  up  with  has  no  special 
right  to  call  itself  better.  It's  Just  different. 
No.  If  there's  any  excuse  for  us  at  all  it's  that 
were  simply  foUowmg  the  old  American 
tradition  of  the  maverick.  And  we  are  a 
vanishing  breed.  This  honor  I  can  only  ac- 
cept in  the  name  of  all  the  mavericks.  And 
also  as  a  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  all  the 
rest  of  you — to  the  givers — to  the  ones  with 
fixed  addresses. 

A  maverick  may  go  his  own  way  but  he 
doesn't  think  that  It's  the  only  way  or  ever 
claim  that  it's  the  best  one — except  maybe 
for  himself.  And  don't  Imagine  that  this 
raggle-taggle  gypsy  is  claltaing  to  be  free. 
It's  Just  that  some  of  the  neSfesslties  to  which 
I  am  a  slave  are  different  from  yours. 

As  a  director,  for  Instance.  I  pay  myself  out 
of  my  acting  Jobs.  I  use  my  own  work  to  sub- 
sidize my  work.  In  other  words,  I'm  crazy. 
But  not  crazy  enough  to  pretend  to  be  free. 
But  It's  a  fact  that  many  of  the  films  you've 
seen  tonight  could  never  have  been  made 
otherwise.  Or  If  otherwise — well,  they  might 
have  been  better.  But  certainly  they  wouldn't 
have  been  mine.  The  truth  is  I  don't  believe 
that  this  great  evening  would  ever  have 
brightened  my  life  if  it  weren't  for  this — my 
own  particular  contrarlty. 

Let  us — Let  us  raise  our  cups  then  stand- 
ing, as  some  of  us  do,  on  opposite  ends  of  the 
river  and  drink  together  to  what  really  mat- 
ters to  us  all — to  our  crazy  and  beloved  pro- 
fession. To  the  movies — to  good  movies— to 
every  possible  kind. 

I  leave  you  now  in  default  of  the  elo- 
quence this  high  occasion  deserves  with  an- 
other very  short  scene  from  the  same  film — 
a  piece  of  which  you  saw  earlier  with  John 
Bouston  and  Peter  Bogdanovlch — Just  by 
way  of  saying  good  night  from  one  who  will 
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remember  tonight — not  as  a  sort  of  gala  visit 
but  as  a  very  happy  homecoming.  And  who 
remains  not  only  your  obedient  servant,  but 
also  in  this  age  of  supermarkets  your  friendly 
neighborhood  grocery  store.  Good  night. 
Thank  you. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  10,  1975] 
Orson  Welles  Gets  Film  Institbte  Awabd 

Los  Angeles,  February  9. — Orson  Welles, 
the  film  maker  and  actor  who  remains  one 
of  Hollywood's  most  enigmatic  personalities, 
received  tonight  the  American  Life  Insti- 
tute's Life  Achievement  Award. 

Mr.  Welles,  59  years  old,  his  bulky  figure 
looking  as  Falstaffian  as  ever,  accepted  the 
award  from  George  Stevens  Jr.,  director  of 
the  institute,  at  a  black-tie  dinner  In  his 
honor  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel. 

Mr.  Stevens  described  the  bearded  film 
maker  as  a  "great  man  who  never  reminds 
us  of  others"  and  told  an  audience  of  about 
1,200  persons  from  the  movie  Industry  how 
Mr.  Welles  had  "weathered  stormy  seas"  to 
become  "a  positive  and  profound  influence 
on  every  man  and  woman  of  our  time  who 
has  chosen  film  as  a  profession." 

EARLY    BROADCASTS    HEARD 

The  $l25-a-plate  dinner,  which  was  video- 
taped for  broadcast  Feb.  17,  Included  clips 
from  14  motion  pictures  made  by  Mr.  Welles, 
including  "Citizen  Kane,"  "The  Magnificent 
Ambersons, "  "The  Lady  Prom  Shanghai."  and 
"Chimes  at  Midnight,"  with  Mr.  Welles  as 
Falstaff,  his  favorite  role  as  an  actor. 

The  award,  which  was  presented  for  the 
third  time  tonight,  Is  an  innual  presenta- 
tion. The  previous  winners  are  James  Cagney 
and  John  Ford,  the  late  director. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Welles'  early  broadcasts 
were  also  heard.  Including  his  voice  as  "The 
Shadow"  from  the  old  radio  series  and  a 
segment  from  the  famous  "War  of  the 
Worlds"  broadcast. 

A  number  of  celebrities,  including  Charl- 
ton Heston,  Ingrid  Bergman,  Peter  Bogda- 
novlch, Janet  Leigh,  Dennis  Weaver  and 
Natalie  Wood  discussed  Mr.  Welles's  contri- 
bution to  movies,  radio  and  the  theater,  and 
offered  personal  memories.  Joseph  Cotten, 
the  actor,  who  appeared  In  two  of  Mr.  Welles' 
most  acclaimed  films,  called  the  film  maker 
"a  man  of  deep  perception  .  .  .  who  has  had 
an  awesome  and  profound  Infiuence  on  the 
lives  and  careers  of  all  of  us." 

"If  It  wasn't  for  him  I  could  be  very  happy 
working  in  my  uncle's  bank  In  Sycamore 
Street  in  Petersburg,  Va."  Mr.  Cotten  said, 
adding  that  Mr.  Welles  had  brought  him  and 
other  actors  to  Hollywood  to  make  "Citizen 
Kane  "  He  was  later  also  in  "The  Magnificent 
Ambersons." 

BERGEN    RECALLS    SHOW 

Edgar  Bergen,  who  appeared  with  his  wood- 
en friend  Charlie  McCarthy,  recalled  the 
night  of  Oct.  3C,  1938,  when  Mr.  Welles'  radio 
production  of  "War  of  the  Worlds, "  which 
used  news  bulletin  techniques  for  realism, 
panicked  many  listeners,  who  thought  crea- 
tures from  Mars  had  landed  on  earth. 

Mr.  Welles,  who  flew  from  Paris  to  Los 
Angeles  to  accept  the  Film  Institute  award, 
was  said  to  be  extremely  pleased  about  the 
honor,  particularly  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  Hollywood  Establishment  notables  on  the 
institute's  board  of  trustees. 

In  presentmg  the  award,  Mr.  Stevens  said 
that  It  was  given  "to  one  whose  talent  has 
in  a  fundamental  way  advanced  film  art  and 
.  .  .  whose  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time." 
In  an  apparent  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Welles"  films  were  never  very  success- 
ful financially.  Mr.  Stevens  remarked  that 
"too  often  s  film  Is  measured  only  by  Its 
bank  account." 

"So  tonight,"  Mr.  Stevens  said,  "we  meas- 
ure Orson  Welles  by  his  courage  and  the 
intensity  of  his  personal  vision.  He  has  com- 
bined a  mighty  will  with  a  child's  heart  to 
produce  a  legacy  of  enduring  creation." 
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A   CONTROVERSIAL   STABT 

Mr.  Welles's  career  in  Hollywood  was  con- 
troversial from  the  start.  "Citizen  Kane  " 
his  first  major  film,  which  he  made  for  rko 
Studios  when  he  was  25,  was  a  thinly-veiled 
biography  of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Mr 
Hearst  attempted  to  halt  the  film's  release 
and,  falling  that,  banned  both  the  mention 
of  the  picture  and  Mr.  Welles's  name  from 
all  his  newspapers. 

The  American  Film  Institute  is  a  Govern- 
ment-chartered body  that  serves  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  new  film  makers.  As  part  of 
the  ceremonies  tonight,  Mr.  Cotten  presented 
three  special  scholarships  m  Mr.  Welles' 
name  to  two  young  men  and  a  woman  who 
are  first-year  fellows  of  the  institute.  All 
proceeds  from  the  dinner  and  television 
broadcast  go  to  the  Film  Institute. 


THE  REALITY  OF  TAIWAN 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  chorus  again  has  been  heard, 
"It  is  time  to  diplomatically  recognize 
Red  China  and  withdraw  diplomatic  re- 
cognition from  Free  China."  Why?  The 
reason  is  usually  something  about  recog- 
nizing  realities. 

That  argument,  though,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  myths  that  has  come  down  the 
pike.  There  is  nothing  realistic  about 
recognizing  Communist  China  at  the  cost 
of  withdrawing  recognition  from  the  Free 
Chinese. 

The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  has 
one  of  the  highest  living  standards  in 
Asia— much  higher  than  that  on  the 
mainland.  The  foreign  trade  of  Taiwan 
is  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  mainland. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  most  impartial  ob- 
sei-ver  that  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  is  a  lively  and  important  player 
in  international  trade  and  life. 

Withdrawing  diplomatic  recognition 
from  the  Republic  of  China  would  be 
ignoring  the  existence  and  importance 
of  the  millions  of  Chiriese  on  Taiwan. 
That  would  be  neither  good  politics  nor 
good  diplomacy. 

Our  relations  with  Taiwan  are  many 
and  varied.  Over  the  years — from  World 
War  II  to  the  present — the  Republic  of 
China  has  been  a  proven  ally  of  this 
coimti-y.  Why  should  our  country  do  any- 
thing further  to  weaken  that  alliance 
which  serves  both  coimtries  well? 

The  Chinese  Communists  want  to  take 
over  Taiwan.  They  have  never  hidden 
that  goal.  Any  move  to  withdraw  dip- 
lomatic recognition  from  the  Republic 
of  China  would  be  a  very  destabilizing 
move  in  Asia. 

Dr.  George  Chu  has  analyzed  the  sit- 
uation. In  regard  to  a  possible  invasion 
of  Taiwan,  he  writes. 

The  political  behavior  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists has  been  so  erratic  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  their  power  struggle  may  not 
burst  into  an  adventure  against  Taiwan. 
a  paramount  and  ultimate  objective  on 
which  they  all  seemed  to  agree. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  In- 
vaded Taiwan  itself  in  the  past  25  years. 
This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  One 
of  the  major  reasons  Is  that  our  treaty 
and  diplomatic  commitments  to  the  Re- 
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public  of  China  have  warned  the  Red 
Chinese  against  foolish  adventures.  Our 
relations  with  the  Republic  of  China 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  close.  I 
see  no  reason  that  they  should  be 
changed. 

Perhaps,  before  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  make  their  next  trip 
to  mainland  China,  they  should  stop  in 
Taiwan.  It  would  be  a  worthwhile  visit, 
m  addition,  I  undei-stand  the  well- 
traveled  Secretary  of  State  has  never 
visited  Taiwan.  Such  a  visit  might  help 
him  understand  what  free  Chinese  are 
attempting  to  do. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  excellent  analysis  by  Dr. 
George  P.  C.  Chu,  "Is  Red  China  Capable 
to  Taking  Taiwan  by  Force?"  from  the 
March  15.  1975,  issue  of  Human  Events. 
Is  Red  China  Capable  of  Taking  Taiwan 
BY  Force? 
(By  George  P.  C.  Chu) 
If  the  United  States  should   accept   Pe- 
king's term  regarding  Taiwan  as  a  price  for 
full  diplomatic  relattons,  the  specter  of  a 
war  over  the  Island  would  be  Inevitable. 

In  his  "Agenda  for  1975"  veteran  diplomat 
Charles  W.  Yost  called  for  such  relations  "no 
later  than  the  time  of  President  Ford's  visit 
to  Peking."  (The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Dec.  26,  1974).  Columnist  Jack  Anderson 
quoted  his  diplomatic  sources  as  saying  that 
this  may  be  Just  what  Is  going  to  happen. 
Although  the  State  Department  has  denied 
It  to  be  the  case,  there  Is  reason  to  assume 
that  when  It  did  happen,  the  Communist 
may  regard  that  as  a  green  light  to  take 
Taiwan. 

Tlie  Communists  have  attempted  to  in- 
vade the  Island  at  least  three  times  during 
the  last  25  years.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
right  after  they  proclaimed  the  founding 
of  the  People's  Republic  in  late  1949,  when 
they  marked  the  event  by  landmg  some 
20,000  troops  on  the  offshore  Island  complex 
of  Quemoy  as  a  prelude  to  a  full  invasion  of 
Taiwan.  That  was  a  fiasco  as  the  20,000 
troops  were  either  killed  or  wounded  and 
captured  on  the  beach. 

The  second  and  third  attempts  were  made 
in  1955  and  1958,  touching  off  what  are 
known  as  the  first  and  second  Taiwan  Straits 
crises.  In  1958,  the  Communists  started  out 
with  a  highly  intensified  arUllery  bombard- 
ment, again,  of  the  Quemoy  complex  as  well 
as  Matsu,  another  island  complex  off  the 
mainland  coasts.  The  invasion  did  not  mate- 
rialize. But  it  was  not  called  off  until  after 
John  Foster  Dulles  threatened  to  attack  the 
mainland  in  retaliation  with  nuclear  bombs 
The  bomb-rattling  "brinkmanship"  of 
Dulles  was  made  possible  by  the  Formosa 
Resolution  of  1955,  which  the  Congress 
passed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  crisis  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  Under  this  resolution,  the 
President  was  authorized  to- take  whatever 
action  he  deemed  necessary  to  help  defend 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  if  he  considered  an  at- 
tack on  the  two  island  complexes  to  be  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  Taiwan,  with  which 
the  U.S.  signed  a  mutual  defense  treaty  in 
1954. 

E.\perienclng  the  biting  substantiality  of 
the  two  "scraps  of  paper"  of  the  American 

paper  tiger,"  the  Communists  have  never 
tried  to  take  either  the  two  offshore  island 
complexes  or  Taiwan  ever  since. 

Now  that  the  Formosa  Resolution  is  no 
more— it  was  repealed  In  November  1974— 
What  is  left  for  the  security  of  Taiwan  Is  the 
mutual  defense  treaty.  And  the  Communists 
have  been  demanding  that  Washington  abro- 
gate this  treaty  and  break  ties  with  Taipei 
^together  as  a  prerequisite  for  normalizing 
relations  with  them.  If  the  U.S.  should  give 
in  to  them,  how  much  simpler  it  would  be 
tor  them  to  resume  their  unfinished  business. 
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But  Taiwan  Ls  not  a  piece  of  pie  Just  for 
the  eating.  It  is  a  fortress  defended  by  a  600,- 
000-man  armed  force  equipped  and  trained 
by  the  United  States.  With  their  very  survival 
at  stake,  the  Nationalists  can  be  expected  to 
put  a  do-or-die  resistance  if  attacked. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  reportedly  believe  that 
the  Nationalists  should  be  able  to  hold  out 
after  the  U.S.  writhdraws  from  Taiwan,  and 
that  in  oi-der  to  take  the  Island,  the  Com- 
munists would  have  to  mount  a  costly  Nor- 
mandy-style invasion  across  a  hundred  miles 
of  water.  Can  they  afford  such  an  invasion? 
More  realistically,  would  they  suceed  in  it? 
In  pure  statistics,  Peking  maintains  an 
armed  force  of  about  2.9  million  men  at  pres- 
ent. According  to  the  London  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  the  total  includes  the  2.5 
million  in  the  army,  the  141,000  In  the  navy, 
and  the  180,000  in  the  air  force.  The  army 
consists  of  110  infantry,  five  armored,  three 
cavalry,  and  two  airborne  divisions  (of  12,000 
to  14,000  men  each) ,  in  addition  to  various 
supporting  and  logistic  units,  such  as  the 
artillery,  the  signal,  and  engineer  regiments, 
eto. 

Tlie  navy,  as  indicated  in  the  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  1974-75,  has  the  following 
numbers  and  t.vpes  of  ships  and  craft:  44 
Submarines;  8  Destroyers  (plus  four  present- 
ly under  construction) ;  9  Frigates;  11  Escorts 
(Sloops  and  Corvettes) ;  17  Fast  missUe  boats; 
20  Submarine  chasers;  315  Fast  gunboats; 
200  Fast  torpedo  boats;  22  Coastal  and  river 
defense  vessels;  27  Medium  and  small  mine- 
sweepers; 54  Amphibious  (landing)  ships 
and  craft;  33  Auxiliary  support  ships;  375 
Miscellaneous  service  craft. 

Of  all  these,  only  the  fieet  of  44  submarines 
Is  considered  an  offensive  weapon,  and  only 
one  of  them  is  believed  capable  of  carrying 
six  to  10  medium-range  (600  to  1,000  miles) 
ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  The 
lack  of  fire  support  ships  such  as  cruisers 
(let  alone  battleships)  and  a  large  number 
of  amphibious  landing  ships  and  craft  tends 
to  confirm  a  belief  that  the  navy  is  primarily 
oriented  to  coastal  defense. 

The  air  force,  according  to  the  Jane's 
Weapons  Systems,  1974-75,  has  2,800  combat 
aircraft,  including  1,700  Jet  fighter-inter- 
ceptors of  Mia-15,  19  and  21  types;  60  F-O 
Jet  fighters  with  a  speed  of  1,400  mUes  per 
hour  and  a  combat  radius  of  300  to  500 
miles;  30  long-range  and  150  short-range 
bombers. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  have  about 
1,500  air  defense  radar  units,  4,500  anti-air- 
craft artillery  emplacements,  and  50  surface- 
to-air  radar-guided  missile  batteries.  Prom 
this  It  can  be  seen  that  the  air  force.  Just 
like  the  navy,  is  also  primarily  oriented  for 
self-defense,  although  numerically,  the  2.800 
combat  aircraft  are  a  much  larger  strength 
compared  with  the  500  combat  aircraft  of 
the  Nationalists. 

The  Communist  army  Is  sizable — in  fact, 
the  largest  in  the  world.  But  its  offensive 
capability,  especially  when  used  against 
Taiwan,  depends  on  the  strategic  seallft  and 
airlift  capability  of  the  two  other  services. 

In  the  views  of  Ellis  Joffre  and  L.  M. 
Martin  and  other  military  analysts,  Peking's 
such  capability  is  extremely  limited.  It  is 
noted,  of  course,  that  their  Judgment  Is 
based  on  Western  standards,  which  may  not 
be  the  base  for  assuming  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  be  Inhibited  by  it  from  attempt- 
ing an  amphibious  operation. 

In  their  invasion  of  Quemoy  in  1949,  they 
shipped  their  assault  troops  there  by  motor- 
ized Junks,  fishing  boats,  and  even  sampans 
The  crossing  of  the  100-mIle-wlde  straits 
would  be  a  different  story,  but  in  both  1955 
and  1958.  they  were  again  prepared  to  do 
the  same,  except  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

This  would  be  suicidal  against  an  enemy 
with  a  powerful  modern  air  force,  to  be  sure. 
But  if  the  enemy  were  Taiwan,  the  Com- 
munists could  exploit  the  numerical  supe- 
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rlority  of  their  air  force  in  providing  a  cap 
for  the  assault  troops  shipped  by  primitive 
means. 

Conceivably,  Peking  can  use  its  submarines 
and  air  force  to  blockade  and  strangle  Tai- 
wan. Its  bombers,  in  particular,  can  be  used 
to  cripple  the  transportation  system  or  even 
the  economy  on  the  Island.  But  the  losses 
for  Peking  would  be  very  high,  for  it  is  here 
where  the  Nike-Hercules  and  the  Hawk  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  and  the  far  better  trained 
air  force  of  the  Nationalists  would  prove 
deadly  to  the  Invaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Island,  being  ob- 
long and  narrow  in  its  width  and  lacking 
in  depth  for  defense  as  a  result,  is  most 
vulnerable  to  a  combined  assault  by  sea  and 
air.  Theoretically,  an  invader  can"  cut  the 
island  in  two  by  driving  a  wedge  at  the 
center  with  his  airborne  troops,  and  pushing 
both  south  and  north  from  there  with  re- 
inforcements rushed  in  from  the  air.  This, 
however,  is  beyond  Peking's  limited  airlift 
capability. 

In  all  events,  if  the  defenders  should  be 
determined  to  fight  to  the  last,  the  Invaders 
would  have  to  incur  a  tremendous  number 
of  casualties  as  shown  in  the  Pacific  cam- 
paign of  the  U.S.  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II. 

Peking's  nuclear  capability,  if  used  in  the 
Invasion,  would  change  the  picture  entirely. 
But  this  prospect  should  probablv  be  dis- 
counted for  many  reasons. 

First,  upon  his  first  test-explosion  of  a 
nuclear  device  In  October  1964,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  declared  that  he  would  never  be  the  first 
one  in  the  world  to  use  the  bomb.  Second, 
to  use  the  bomb  on  Taiwan  unprovoked 
would  be  a  serious  crime  against  all  the 
Chinese  as  a  people  and  against  humanity 
as  a  whole,  and  be  condemned  by  nations 
all  over  the  world. 

Third  and  last,  such  a  crime  would  con- 
firm a  deep-rooted  apprehension  of  the  So- 
viets about  the  recklessness  of  the  Peking 
leadership,  thereby  lending  support  to  the 
hawks  in  Moscow  who  have  advocated  a  pre- 
emptive attack  on  China  all  along. 

The  nuclear  capability  of  Pekhig  may  em- 
bolden its  leadership,  nevertheless,  to  move 
toward  invading  Taiwan.  Here  the  stability 
and  unity  as  well  as  the  mentality  of  that 
leadership  comes  into  play.  Although  a  sort 
of  "triumvirate"  has  emerged  from  the 
Fourth  National  People's  Congress  In  mid- 
January  to  mark  a  temporary  truce  of  the 
decade-long  power  struggle  in  Peking,  there 
have  been  reports  that  Mao  is  neither  happy 
with  the  truce  nor  willing  to  relinquish 
his  power  to  the  triumvirate  completely.  In 
fact,  the  power  struggle  has  been  revived  and 
intensified  behind  the  scenes,  this  time  be- 
tween not  only  the  "Big  Three"  (i.e.,  Chou 
En-lal,  Teng  Hsiao-pink  and  Chank  Chun- 
chao) ,  but  also  the  triumvirate  and  Mao  him- 
self. And  both  Mao  and  Chou  are  aging  and 
ailing. 

Such  a  leadership  is  certainly  not  m  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  a  sustained  military  op- 
eration of  magnitude.  But  the  political  be- 
havior of  the  Chinese  Communists  has  been 
so  erratic  there  is  no  guarantee  that  their 
power  struggle  may  not  burst  into  an  adven- 
ture against  Taiwan,  a  paramount  and  ulti- 
mate objective  on  which  thev  all  seemed 
to  agree. 

The  price  of  such  an  adventure  can  be 
extremely  high  in  human  terms.  But  the  pay- 
off could  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  rival  govern- 
ment of  the  Nationalists  and  thus  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  source  of  endless  menace  and  em- 
barrassment. A  windfall  "fringe  benefit"  from 
this  prospect  would  be  the  damaging  of 
America's  credibility  In  the  East  as  well  as 
the  West.  Once  the  ghost  of  Dulles  is  "exor- 
cised" from  the  Taiwan  Straits  (If  President 
Ford  should  choose  to  do  so  in  Peking  later 
this  year),  the  temptation  of  Taiwan  may 
prove  too  strong  for  the  Communists  on  the 
mainland  to  resist. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL DRAWS  NEAR 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  occasion  of  our  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  draws  near, 
communities  across  the  Nation  are  pre- 
paring to  celebrate,  as  never  before,  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  great  land,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  have  this  opportimity  to 
bring  a  notable  page  from  this  proud  his- 
tory to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

On  October  21,  1774.  residents  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  assembled  in  the  Taun- 
ton Green  to  raise  the  flag  of  liberty  and 
xinion — the  first  such  flag  to  be  flown  in 
the  colonies.  The  raising  of  this  flag  was 
much  more  than  a  symbolic  gesture:  it 
was  an  inexorable  commitment  to. the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  Recently,  the 
200th  anniversai-y  of  this  historic  event 
was  celebrated  in  the  First  Parish  Church 
of  Taunton,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  you  the  remaiks  made  on  that  day 
by  the  Honorable  John  F.  Parker,  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
and  by  Robert  W.  Williams  III.  historian 
of  the  First  Parish  Church : 

The  200th  Anniversary— Raising   of 

Liberty  and  Union  Flag 

(Principal  address  by  State  senate  minority 

leader,  John  F.  P.\rker) 

When   dawn    break-s    tomorrow   upon    the 

City  of  Taunton.  October  21.   1974,  it  will 

mark  the  200th  anniversary,  to  the  day,  of 

the  most  signlflcant  event  In  the  history  of 

this  community. 

This  event  of  200  years  ago.  was  no  mere 
prank  by  over-exuberant  yoimgsters.  It  was 
a  happening  In  a  developing  situation  which 
helped  solidify  public  opinion  and  resent- 
ment In  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  against 
unfair  taxation,  unfair  rule  and  oppression 
by  the  mother  country  of  England. 

That  this  Incident  took  place  in  this  com- 
munity, as  a  prelude  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  given  our  Town  of  Taunton  an  on- 
going pride.  At  a  given  moment  In  the  af- 
fairs of  this  land  of  America,  our  people 
here,  displayed  the  courage  to  act  upon,  and 
with  Gods  help,  to  stand  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  oppression,  by  defiance — open 
and  bitter. 

Yes,  October  21.  1774.  was  Taunton's  big 
day  In  history.  On  that  day.  the  people  of 
this  then  tiny  town,  dared,  before  anyone 
else  In  the  colonies,  to  raise  a  flag  in  Taun- 
ton Green.  It  was  an  appeal  to  resolution,  a 
call  for  Liberty,  and  a  call  for  union  among 
the  colonists.  The  act  that  day  on  Taunton 
Green,  Ignited  a  spark  that  fired  the  colon- 
ists into  action  and  eventually  into  open 
reslstence.  The  Taimton  flag  and  its  inspira- 
tion, gave  life  and  breath  to  the  spirit  of 
Independence  and  finally  open  revolution. 

And,  now.  my  friends  assembled  here  this 
morning  in  this  historic  First  Parish  church, 
to  mark  this  observance,  might  I  say  some- 
thing about  this  town  In  w^hlch  we  live.  It  is 
an  ancient  community.  Its  settlement,  along 
the  Taunton  river  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Pole  and 
her  hardy  band,  only  17  years  after  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth,  makes  this  town 
very  old  Indeed. 

Elizabeth  Pole  and  her  first  settlers  came 
to  these  lands  from  Taunton,  England  In 
1637.  They  named  the  town  In  honor  of  their 
beloved  home  town  of  Taunton,  England. 
nesUed  In  the  roUlng  green  hills  of  Somer- 
setshire. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Here  In  these  forebidlng  forests.  Miss  Pole 
and  her  people  eked  out  a  hard  existence. 
They  fought  the  elements,  striving  to  bet- 
ter their  lot.  They  faced  sickness,  dlspalr, 
loneliness  and  death  with  amazing  fortitude,' 
bolstering  their  constitutions  with  prayer 
and  an  abiding  faith  In  Almighty  God. 

Within  a  short  period  of  years,  the  little 
band  of  Tauntonians  under  Elizabeth  Pole, 
felt  secure  enough  In  this  wilderness,  to 
build  a  meeting  house  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  for  public  affairs.  They  constructed 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  parish 
and  they  invited  here  from  England,  the 
Reverend  WUliam  Hook,  to  serve  as  the  first 
minister  in  1647. 

While  goodly  numbers  of  people  emigrated 
to  America  from  England  to  find  opportuni- 
ties In  the  new  land,  even  from  the  day  the 
first  settler  arrived,  there  was  a  strong  tie 
with  the  motherland.  These  settlers  under- 
stood and  accepted  the  fact  they  were  colo- 
nists. They  spoke  not  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  for  they  had  friends,  rela- 
tives and  families  there.  They  Insisted  on  a 
certain  degree  of  Independence,  yes,  but  still 
there  was  the  attachment  to  England. 

The  flag  of  England  was  recognized  as  the 
one  used  for  all  ceremonial  and  necessary 
occasions  and  presumably  flew  over  the  court 
house  In  Taunton.  It  was  carried  by  the  lo- 
cal militia  for  decades.  The  colonists  ac- 
cepted a  King-appointed  governor  and  Judges 
as  well.  They  were  unhappy  with  a  lot  of 
them,  but  managed  to  live  with  whomever 
the  King  appointed.  The  towns  looked  to  the 
British  for  protection  beyond  their  local 
militia.  Often  young  men  of  Taunton  and 
elsewhere  were  impressed  ijito  military  serv- 
ice and  took  part  in  many  conflicts  as  British 
soldiers  against  the  French,  Indians  and 
others.  Their  names  and  regiments  are  on 
record  in  Historical  Hall  In  Taunton. 

This  was  how  it  was  for  the  better  part  of 
140  years.  Taunton  grew  and  prospered  and 
produced  a  long  line  of  sturdy,  hard-headed. 
God-fearing  men  and  tenacious,  thrifty 
women,  who  took  only  the  forests  and  fields 
and  the  streams  and  made  them  work  for 
their  benefit. 

They  dug  Iron  from  the  bogs,  smelted 
and  forged  it  and  shipped  It  to  Boston  for 
re-.shlpment  to  England.  This  town.  In  the 
1760's  was  a  beehive  of  activity.  Its  3  000 
■souls  were  struggling  for  success  and  attain- 
ing it. 

There  were  quarrels  and  controversies  with 
the  mother  country,  to  be  sure.  But  here  in 
Taunton,  these  problems  seemed  so  far  away 
and  there  wa^  little  local  involvement.  This 
changed  when  the  pressure  of  King  George's 
edicts  started  to  cut  and  hew  at  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  people  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Ma.ssachusetta  Bay  charter. 

It  was  during  this  period.  In  1769,  that  a 
new  pastor  came  to  Taunton  and  to  the  fore- 
runner of  this  church.  He  was  the  Reverend 
Caleb  Barnun  from  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
He  was  a  big,  some  say  brawny  man,  strong 
on  religion,  powerful  in  his  sermons  and 
principles.  He  soon  became  a  tremendouo  In- 
fluence in  the  growing  events  of  the  times 
It  was  this  influence  of  Reverend  Caleb 
Barnun  which  probably  sparked  the  fierce- 
ne-ss  of  the  Taunton  colonists,  as  events 
unfolded. 

The  Town  of  Boston  had  had  trouble  with 
England  for  a  long  time,  c\ilminatlng  In  the 
Boston  tea  party  in  DecemWer,  1773.  The 
Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  mea.sures 
were  being  continually  resisted  by  the  colo- 
nists. A  10-year  report  went  to  England, 
showing  that  during  that  period,  Massachu- 
setts had  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  ta 
collect  taxes.  The  colony  had  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  collecting  revenues 
for  the  Crown. 

Hard  action  needed  to  be  taken,  declared 
Lord  North  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
"Tliose  rebellio\i.s  colonists  must  be  made  to 
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pay  their  Just  due."  he  thundered.  Lord 
Mansfield  cried  that  "England  should  destroy 
the  nest  of  locusts  In  Boston,  meaning  of 
course.  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  James 
Otis,  John  Hancock  and  others." 

And  so  the  powerful  machinery  of  Parlia- 
ment went  into  action  and  ground  out  five 
measures  by  the  spring  of  1774.  All  five  of 
the  bills  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  life  for 
the  American  colonists.  Including  Taunton 

The  first  act  dissolved  the  Legislature 
and  made  them  appointees  of  the  Grown. 

The  second  act  suspended  trial  by  Jury! 

The  third  act  disbanded  the  town  militia 

The  fourth  act  threatened  aU  possibility 
of  expansion  of  New  England.  It  provided  for 
government  by  a  legislative  councU  appoint- 
ed  by  the  Crown,  thereby  dissolving  town 
government. 

The  most  offensive  of  the  five  acts  was  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  It  was  a  back-breaker  for 
New  England  and  Taunton  as  well.  The  blU 
discontinued  the  loading  and  shipping  of 
goods  at  Boston,  and  It  threatened  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Taunton.  When  the  news 
reached  Taunton  about  these  five  bills,  re- 
sentment seethed  from  one  end  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  other.  People  became  con- 
cerned that  business  would  be  ruined  and 
wide-spread  unemployment  would  prevail  if 
they  could  not  ship  their  goods  out  of  Bos- 
ton. 

In  one  of  his  fler/  sermons.  Rev.  Caleb 
Barnum  thundered  to  his  parishioners:  "If 
our  civil  rights  and  privileges  are  so  precious 
as  we  have  heard,  it  wiU  then  follow  that  to 
be  deprived  of  them.  Is  a  very,  very  great 
judgment  of  Heaven." 

The  38-year-old  Rev.  Barnum  was  the  cat- 
alyst.  along  with  26-year-old  Dr.  David  Cobb, 
Zephanlah  Leonard.  Robert  Treat  Paine  and 
others  in  bringing  Taunton  people  together 
in  opposition  to  the  oppressive  measures  en- 
acted by  Parliament  and  about  to  be  put  in- 
to effect  by  General  Gage,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  Boston. 

Not  long  after  England's  decision  on  the 
colonies,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Taunton 
swung  into  action.  A  Bristol  County  Con- 
vention was  organized,  bringing  together 
delegates  from  all  siuroundlng  towns  at 
the  court  house.  Their  mission:  to  discuss 
and  take  action  on  the  alarming  threat  to 
the  colonies  and  to  Bristol  County  as  well. 

It  was  a  desperately  angry  and  raucous  del- 
egation which  crowded  into  the  Taunton 
courthouse  over  the  dates,  September  28  and 
29,  1774.  They  meant  business. 

Taunton  men  were  the  most  vocal.  These 
were  the  men  who  had,  only  a  month  before 
driven  Representative  Daniel  Leonard  out  of 
town,  with  a  gunshot  through  a  shutter 
of  his  home  on  Taunton  Green,  in  violent 
opposition  to  his  siding  with  the  British, 
and  had  harassed  other  torles  out  of  town. 
These  were  the  men.  also,  who  had  marched 
to  Assonet  to  wiu-n  Col.  Gilbert  not  to  accept 
ihe  office  of  high  sheriff,  under  the  present 
administration  of  the  colonies. 

These  were  the  men,  about  whom  the 
British  authorities  In  Boston  .spoke,  when 
they  said,  "It  Is  more  dangerous  to  be  a  tory 
in  Taunton  than  any  place  In  the  colony." 
For  two  days,  the  committee  labored  and 
argued,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Zephania 
Leonard  and  secretary  David  Cobb.  It  is  .said 
Robert  Treat  Paine  wrote  the  resolution, 
which  declared  in  part: 

"We  cannot  in  Justice  tamely  stand  by 
and  suffer  everjthlng  that  Is  valuable  and 
dear  to  be  wrested  from  us.  We  are  resolutely 
determined  at  the  risk  of  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives  to  defend  our  natural  and  com- 
pacted rights." 

The  resolution  further  declared  the  acts 
of  Britain  and  its  Parliament  were  contrary 
to  reason.  It  abhorred  the  fact  which  pre- 
vented towns  from  regtilatlng  themselves; 
that  civil  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  de- 
served no  obedience  or  respect;  and  that  they 
would  regulate  themselves  by  opinion  and 
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advice  of  the  Continental  Congre.ss,  then  .sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  resolution  ended  with  sympathy  for 
the  people  of  Boston,  "suffering  under  the 
cruel  hand  of  power,"  and  it  called  for  sup- 
port and  relief,  "which,"  the  resolution  con- 
tinued, "we  are  ready  to  afford  them." 

But  bitterness  did  net  cease  in  Taunton, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Bristol  County  reso- 
lutions. Angry  and  worried  talk  prevailed  on 
every  street  corner  and  in  every  assembly,  in- 
eluding  this  church,  as  the  resolutions  went 
off  to  Philadelphia. 

"WTiat  course  of  action  now?"  might  have 
been  the  cry  on  the  streets,  in  the  taverns 
and  in  meeting  places. 

Reverend  Caleb  Barnum,  Dr.  David  Cobb, 
Zephania  Leonard  and  other.s  went  about  the 
community,  bolstering  the  s.tgging  spirits  of 
their  townsmen,  as  General  Gage  prepared 
to  enforce  the  hated  Boston  Port  bill,  de- 
nying use  of  the  port  for  shipment  of  goods. 
I  a.sk  yoti  now,  my  good  friends,  in  this 
ancient  and  historic  church,  to  turn  your 
thoughts  back  200  years  to  the  period,  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  21,  1774.  Imagine  what 
your  thoughts  would  be,  if  you  were  there. 
Your  liberty  being  threatened.  Your  home 
might  be  confiscated.  Your  fortune  and 
business  lost.  Your  family  .separated.  How 
desperate,  agonized  and  concerned  you 
might  be,  as  were  they.  It  was  real  fear,  and 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  before  or 
since.  All  the  concerns  of  the  period  were  fed 
by  the  wildest  and  mast  tuiimaglnable  of  ru- 
mors, about  the  British  marching  to  Taun- 
ton, etc. 

Men  of  strength  in  this  community, 
weighed  It  all.  What  to  do?  The  mere  wring- 
Uig  of  hands  was  not  enough.  Wild  talk 
solved  nothing.  A  coiu-se  of  action  had  to  be 
taken. 

Something  dramatic  had  to  lie  done  to  pull 
everybody  together  .  .  .  action  that  would  set 
afire  a  flame  that  would  spread  across  the 
land,  crying,  "we  are  ready  .  .  .  ready  for 
Independence  ...  for  freedom  ...  for  Liberty 
.  .  .  for  union  .  .  ." 

Whose  idea  it  was,  no  one  can  positively 
tell.  But  someone  suggested  that  Taunton 
fly  its  own  flag  on  Taunton  Green—  the  mili- 
tary training  ground.  What  better  way  to 
defy  Great  Britain  and  demonstrate  together- 
ness of  the  colonies? 

But  do  we  dare  be  so  defiant?  was  the 
caution.  It  had  never  been  done  anywhere. 
The  flag  of  England  was  the  sovereign  flag 
of  the  colonies  and  Taunton  as  well. 

But  the  word  went  out.  Be  there  on  Taun- 
ton Green,  Friday,  October  21.  Something 
was  going  to  happen.  We  were  going  to  fly  our 
own  flag  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

A  flag  had  been  turned  over  to  the  ladles 
of  the  town.  It  probably  was  one  that  had 
been  used  by  the  Bristol  County  militia,  for 
it  had  the  cro.ss  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 
in  a  red  field.  The  order  to  the  ladles  was 
to  sew  three  words  on  that  flag:  -Liberty 
and  Union." 

Several  of  the  town's  strongest  young  men 
were  ordered  into  the  nearby  woods.  "Get  us 
the  tallest  and  straightest  tree  yoir  can  find, 
trim  it  and  bring  it  to  Taunton  Green." 

Another  order  went  out:  "Dig  a  hole  for 
the  pole."  might  have  been  the  words. 

When  the  pole  came  out  of  the  woods. 
It  was  112  feet  long,  straight  and  tall  and 
impressive. 

Soberly  and  thoughtfully  the  crowd  gath- 
ered that  October  Friday  on  Taunton  Green. 
The  town  fathers  were  there.  The  Sons  of 
'  Liberty  marched  In,  spirited  and  shouting. 
WUhng  hands  had  set  the  pole  in  the  ground. 
It  was  not  a  moment  for  raucous  laughter 
and  by-play.  Defiance  never  is.  Tills  was  the 
moment  In  time  when  a  community  would 
raise  a  symbol  against  the  motherland.  It 
would  not  go  unnoticed  bv  the  British  au- 
thorities m  Boston.  What  con.sequences  lay 
ahead,  no  man  or  woman  could  tell.  There 
were  several  thousand  British  troops  In  Bos- 
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ton  and  what  action  they  would  take  was 
speculation.  The  eyes  of  those  around  the 
Green  that  day  carried  the  message  ...  a 
me.ssage  of  worry  and  apprehension:  "Are 
we  doing  right?"  might  have  been  the  whis- 
pers. 

And  then,  before  anybody  could  say.  "NO, 
dont  ao  it!"  the  Liberty  and  Union  flag  was 
on  Us  way  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  flapping 
defiantly  in  the  cool  October  air.  Tlie  flag 
snapped  its  words,  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, -Liberty  and  Union."  They  were  simple 
Latin  words.  Liljerty  meaning  the  right  to 
act  in  the  name  of  one-s  own  choice,  and 
Union  from  the  Latin  UNO.  meaning  "one." 
As  the  bright  red  flag  fluttered  in  the 
wind,  all  eyes  were  upon  it.  Women  moved 
closer  to  their  men,  as  if  for  protection. 
Hands  were  clasped  warmly  and  sincerely. 
Old  men  and  women  dropped  their  heads  in 
prayer.  The  young  laughed  and  joked,  but 
their  laughter  had  the  high  pitch,  that  told 
of  nervousness.  The  children  played,  un- 
mindful of  events.  Even  those  who  were 
enemies,  sought  each  others  eyes,  for  now, 
old  .sore.s  had  to  heal.  If  they  wanted  Liberty 
It  had  to  be  by  union.  All  for  one  and  one 
for  all. 

Suddenly  a  cheer  went  up  as  Reverend 
Caleb  Barnum  stepped  forward. 

Tlieie  is  no  record  of  the  ministers  words 
that  historic  day.  but  he  might  well  have 
said: 

"Beloved  tov.nsmen.  Heaven  bless  our  Holy 
cause.  We  don't  want  war.  God  spare  us  such 
a  fate  as  that.  We  pray  for  peace  and  pray 
King  George  repeal  the  Tax.  Weve  shed  our 
blood  for  honor  of  that  flag  above.  Whose 
valiant  folds  have  never  flown  in  infamy.  But 
if  King  George  tells  General  Gage  by  shot 
to  keep  us  serfs. 

"By  your  resolve,  four  weeks  ago,  to  risk 
our  lives.  That  flag  shall  see  more  blood  tliai 
e're's  been  shed  before." 

And  there  was  silence  as  Reverend  Barnum 
stepped  back  to  his  place.  Then  a  placard 
was  placed  on  the  staff  by  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, with  an  interpreted  Latin  expression 
declaring:  "Love  of  Country  and  Desire  for 
Liberty  Increa.se,"  and  concluded  with  these 
burning  words: 

Born  to  be  free,  we  spurn  the  knaves  who 

dare. 
For  us  the  chains  of  slavery  to  prepare. 
Steadfast,  in  Freedom  s  cause,  we'll  live  and 

die, 
Unawed  by  Statesmen,  foes  to  tyrany. 
But  If  oppression  brings  us  to  our  graves. 
And   marks   us  dead,   .she'll   never  mark   us 

slaves  .  .  . 
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And    kirtled    wives   gathered    the   flag    pole 
near. 
'Mid  the  old  men  at  pra,ver  and  the  chil- 
dren at  play: 
They  saw  the  red  flag  In  blue  Liberty's  dome. 

Wave  O'er  the  valley.  Equality's  home. 
And  tliey  hear<l  the  men  say,  while  their  own 
lips  .vere  dumb. 
We  11  defend  with  our  valor,  and  virtue  and 
votes. 
The  red  flag  of  Tatniton  that  waves  o'er  the 
Green. 

And,  so  my  friends,  when  you  arise  on  the 
morrow,  it  will  be  on  a  very,  very  special  dav 
for  this  town.  As  you  drive  past,  walk  by  or 
through  the  Green,  think  of  those  courage- 
ous Tauntonians  and  their  neighbors  ol 
long,  long  ago.  who  stood  there  that  cold 
October  day.  And  who,  because  they  loved 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  worship,  the 
press  and  independence  .  .  .  and  hated  tvr- 
anny.  were  willing  to  put  up  their  fortunes 
and  all  they  held  dear,  to  maintain  it. 

Each  of  us  then  on  this  Sundav,  should  be 
conscious  of  our  heritage.  As  we  think  oi 
what  they  did.  let  us  strive  to  meet  that  test 
of  courage,  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  our  own 
lives. 

Let  us  constantly  remind  ourselves,  that 
our  privileges  as  Americans,  came  about,  only 
because,  at  a  given  moment  of  time,  courage 
and  determination  prevailed  over  timidity 
and  despair. 

In  this  beloved  old  town  of  ours,  men 
dared,  and  their  women  supported  them,  and 
the  beginnings  of  Liberty  and  Union  were 
seeded  here,  200  years  ago  tomorrow,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1774. 


The  act  was  done,  completed.  The  flag 
of  Liberty  and  Union  was  there  against  the 
sky.  Defiance  of  British  rule  was  absolute. 
Here  In  this  town,  there  was  the  courage 
to  risk  it  all,  openly  defy  and  set  In  mo- 
tion an  event  that  swept  acro.ss  the  colonies, 
as  the  news  spread  and  liberty  poles  were 
raised  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  culminating 
In  open  revolution  six  months  later.  In  that 
revolution,  more  than  700  Taunton  men  par- 
ticipated. David  Cobb  became  an  oflicer  with 
George  Washington.  Reverend  Caleb  Barnum, 
left  a  wife  and  nine  children  for  service  as 
a  military  chaplain,  dying  of  disease  after 
service  at  Ticonderoga.  His  last  statement 
was:  I  have  no  doubt  concerning  the  Justice 
and  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  had  I  a  thou- 
sand lives,  they  would  all  be  willingly  laid 
down  for  it." 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  statue  is  near 
this  ciurch,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

I  am  certain  all  the  drama  of  that  October 
day,  200  years  ago  tomorrow,  was  captured 
by  He/ekiah  Butterworth,  when  he  wrote: 

'Twas  autumn,  bright  autumn,  when  glim- 
mered the  weir. 
The  Taunton  flowed  full  on  that  beautiful 
day. 


A  Bit  of  History 
tBy  Robert  W.  Williams,  III,  Historian) 

"When  In  the  course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
tha  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  tlie  laws  of  nature 
and  of  natures  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
Impel  them  to  separation.  .  . ." 

Those  eloquent  words  written  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  signed  by  him  and  55  others 
representing  the  Colonies— including  our 
own  Robert  Treat  Paine— are  historic  to  us 
now.  But  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  climax,  not  the  reason  why  the 
Colonists  rebelled  against  England."  Tlic 
causes,  as  history  relates,  were  many. 

From  the  courage  of  James  Otis  who  first 
sparked  patriots  toward  rebeUion,  to  the  is- 
suance of  papers  and,  in  Taunton's  case  the 
raising  of  the  Liberty  and  Union  Flag  on  the 
training  field,  the  drive  toward  freedom  took 
shape. 

The  staking  of  a  flag  in  the  ground  or  the 
raising  of  a  flag  on  a  pole  was  and  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  rebellious  act.  It  has  alwa.vs 
meant  the  taking  of  pos.session  throughout 
the  pages  of  world  history.  Tauntonians  were 
the  first  to  claim  this  land  as  our  laud. 

We  must  remember  that  Nazlstn  began 
with  only  two  women  and  one  man;  that  tlve 
defeat  of  the  Bolshevists  was  the  result  of 
plotting  by  a  handful  of  designers  of  coni- 
muul-^m.  We  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
bask  in  freedom:  we  must  work  to  protect  it. 

Tauntonians  .salute.  In  historv.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Rev.  Caleb  Barnum  and  others. 
But  mostly  the  first  two  at  this  hour.  Paine 
is  remembered  as  first  cold,  then  onlv  luke- 
warm toward  independence  until  17-73.  But 
that  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  that 
one-third  of  the  Colonists  were  Patriots,  one- 
third  were  for  the  Crown,  and  the  other 
one-third  were  disinterested. 

Two  men  of  Taunton,  Paine  and  Daniel 
Leonard,  had  a  decision  to  make  for  them- 
selves. One  chose  the  Crown  because  he  wa.s 
more   Interested   with   personal   gains.   For- 
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tvinately.  Paliie  wasn't  as  easily  influenced 
by  the  Crown  as  Leonard,  and  he  lived  and 
has  been  written  on  the  better  side  of  Ameri- 
can history.  But  what  would  you  have  done 
In  those  days,  particularly  with  English  blood 
in  your  veins?  History  makes  it  easy  for  us 
•  to  decide  today.  Two  hundred  years  ago  we 
would  have  had  to  make  the  decision  as  our 
Xorebearers  did. 

Persistence  to  seek  tlie  truth  was  one 
thing;  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  an- 
other; but  the  challenge  to  do  something 
about  the  truth  was  the  Important  thing 
then  as  now.  We  must  credit  men  like  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Barnum  who.  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  old  meetlnghon.se  that  stood  on  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  warned  the  people  to  make  a 
decision  once  and  for  all.  He  said: 

'•But  I  was  born  free.  If  our  civil  rights  and 
privileges  are  as  precious  as  wc  have  heard. 
It  will  then  follow,  that  to  be  deprived  of 
them,  is  a  very  great  Judgment  of  Heaven.  . 
Since  the  Apostle  Paul  insisted  on  the  en- 
Joj-ment  of  those  civil  rights  as  a  Roman 
vrhlch  were  Infringed  upon,  we  are  taught 
our  duty  In  like  situations.  ...  It  is  our  duty 
to  claim  those  privileges.  .  .  .  There  is  a  sort 
or  dignity  and  energy  In  Triith  and  Right 
which  stand  In  no  need  of  fraud  or  injustice 
to  support  It.  but  will  of  their  own  native 
tendency  rise  superior  to  all  opposition 
We  had  better  suffer  in  a  good  cause  than 
take  any  undue  method  to  extricate  our- 
selves.*' 

The  Rev.  Barnum  did  more  than  Just  slim- 
iilate  his  flock  with  words.  On  April  20  1775 
on©  day  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  Lex- 
ington Green,  he  packed  his  gear  and,  with  a 
regiment  from  Taunton,  marched  to  Boston 
to  Join  the  fight  for  freedom  as  a  Chaplain 
He  left  behind  a  wife  and  seven  children 
His  pursuit  took  him  to  Canada  and  thence 
to  Fort  Ticouderoga  where  he  became  UI 
Relieved  of  his  duties.  Rev.  Barnum  began 
the  long  trek  homeward.  He  reached  Pitts- 
neld  where  he  was  stricken  ajid  taken  in  bv 
friends.  He  died  there  In  August,  1776. 

I  would  ci-edit  all  preachers  of  his  day 
for  much  of  the  rebellious  acts  against 
the  Crown.  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  were 
the  few  educated  among  the  people. 
They  represented  knowledge  and  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  their  words  would 
be  the  best  advice.  The  uninterested  one- 
third  had  to  be  convinced  and  motivated 
by  somebody,  otherwise  a  revolution 
might  never  have  started. 

As  the  Rev.  John  Chrlstensen  said  In  this 
pulpit  three  years  ago  when  this  chtirch 
and  the  Taunton  ColoiiUl  Minuteinen  first 
Joined  to  point  toward  tills  very  day: 

'This  same  truth  lies  in  us  today.  We  have 
come  to  know  that  whenever  a  truth  comes 
into  our  lives  and  our  consciousness  we  must 
do  something  about  it.  Freedom  comes  from 
the  doing,  not  from  the  knowing.  We  are 
free  only  when  we  do  something  about  it. 
This  is  the  awesome  truth  about  truth!" 

That  is  the  real  lesson  we  learn  from  the 
acts  of  1774  and  even  to  this  Bicentennial 
year.  It  should  be  the  personal  responsibil- 
ity of  every  American  to  pursue  the  truth, 
then  do  something  about  the  results,  so  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  so  conceived  in  Lib- 
erty, and  framed  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  this  earth : 


ENERGY  PROPOSALS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1975 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  Charles  Matties,  an  official 
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of  the  Connecticut  Gas  Retailers  Associ- 
ation, expressing  his  points  of  dis- 
agi-eement  with  the  President's  energy 
proposals.  Mr.  Matties'  support  of  a 
mandatory  allocation  system  to  reduce 
consumption  of  gasoline  lends  credence 
to  the  argument  that  such  a  system  is 
workable  in  Connecticut. 

The  letter  follows: 
U.S.  Representative  Toby  Moifett, 
Lojiguorth  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Hear  Repre.sentativk  Mofiett:  Your  sup- 
port of  legi.slatlon  to  prevent  the  Presidents 
lmpo.slllon  of  tariffs  on  Imported  and  do- 
mestic oil  l.«:  requested. 

I  feel  the  Presidents  program  will  create 
unnecessary  hardships  and  complexities. 

The  stated  objectives  as  I  understand 
them  are:  (1)  reduce  our  consumption  of 
and  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  (2)  correct 
the  imbalance  of  payments,  (3)  create  In- 
centives for  exploration  and  di-scovery  of  new 
oil,  (4)  eliminate  the  ability  of  the  O.P.E.C. 
countries  to  ever  again  blackmail  or  at- 
tempt to  coerce  our  nation. 

Objective  No.  i.  can  be  accomplished  very 
simply  by  Impcslng  Import  controls.  They 
could  be  pha.sed  In  gradually  through  the 
balance  of  1975,  to  accomplish  the  one  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  reduction  bv  the  year's 
end.  Import  controls  have  been  used  for 
years  to  keep  out  cheap  oil.  The  desirable 
aspects  of  this  Idea  is  the  ability  to  open 
or  close  the  spigot  ourselves.  I  believe  there 
Is  a  reasonably  good  chance  no  further  ac- 
tion will  be  needed  due  to  present  reduced 
demand  and  public  awareness. 

Objective  No.  2.  Wf)uld  be  realized  con- 
current with  the  impo.sitlon  of  import 
control.s. 

Objective  No.  3,  already  exists  in  my  opin- 
ion. Newly  discovered  oil  prices  are  not  con- 
trolled. Oil  output  that  exceeds  prior  pro- 
duction levels  from  existing  wells  is  also 
considered  new  oil  and  is  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  of  released  oil  from  existing 
controlled  wells.  The  present  selling  price 
of  oil  bears  no  relationship  to  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  I  see  no  justification  in 
adding  rewards  to  a  very  profitable  product. 
The  additional  billions  of  dollars  generated 
could  not  be  put  to  work  producing  oil  im- 
mediately since  there  Is  a  shortage  of  drill- 
ing rigs  and  materials. 

The  desire  to  return  to  "the  free  market- 
place" cannot  be  realized.  What  is  a  "normal 
marketplace"?  We  lost  that  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  world  supply  of  oil  is  rapidly 
dwindling. 

Objective    No.    4,    would    be    accomplished 

as  we  reduce  our  demand  in  a  positive  way. 

We  can  turn  a  very  troublesome  situation 

into  a  plus  if  wc  successfully  cut  back  on 

imports. 

The  O.P.E.C.  alliance  will  continue  to  frag- 
ment if  the  balance  of  the  free  world  acts 
in  a  positive  manner.  I  feel  the  solution  as 
proposed  will  work.  The  suggested  tax  re- 
bates and  reductions  proposed  to  combat  re- 
cession have  considerable  merit  and  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  lack  of  a  tariff.  If 
they  are  related,  the  effect  could  prove 
counter-productive. 

An  accommodation  with  the  O.P.E.C.  na- 
tions will  be  possible  as  soon  as  we  prove  we 
are  equal  to  the  task.  Higher  prices  may  not 
accomplish  the  necessary  reduction  in  im- 
ports. Strict  importing  goals  will. 

The  existing  mandatory  allocation  regula- 
tions have  been  refined  and  will  assure 
equitable  distribution  within  reason. 

I  have  attempted  to  highlight  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  President's  program  as 
originally  stated.  I  am  available  to  discuss 
this  at  greater  length  with  a  member  of 
your  staff  at  mutual  convenience. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Matties. 


March  li,  19^5 


CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    NEEDPn 
ON   REGULATORY   REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  1  be 
lieve  that  regulatory  reform  is  one'of  the 
most  important  issues  that  should  bp 
pursued  by  the  94th  Congress.  Washing- 
ton University  economist,  Murray  L 
Weidenbaum,  states  in  the  opening  par- 
agraphs of  his  new  book  "Government- 
Mandated  Price  Increases' : 

As  the  American  public  is  learning  to  its 
dismay,  there  are  many  ways  In  which  eov- 
ernment  actions  can  cause  or  worsen  infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deficits  and  excesslvelv 
easy  monetary  policy  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits,  and  quite  properlv  Yet 
there  is  a  third,  less  obvious— and  "hence 
more  insldiotis— way  in  which  government 
can  worsen  the  already  severe  inflationary 
pressures  affecting  the  American  economy 

That  thUd  way  is  for  the  government  to 
require  actions  in  the  private  sector  which 
Increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  servlce.s 
which  are  sold  to  the  public  ... 

Dr.  Weidenbauni's  book  was  published 
b>'  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research,  and  a  copy  was 
sent  to  most  Members.  It  prondes  great 
insight  and  information  on  this  critical 
i-ssue,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
study  It  carefully. 

I  believe  that  if  this  Congress  is  truly 
concerned  about  easing  the  inflationai-y 
burden  on  American  consumers,  we  must 
concentrate  on  repealing  or  substan- 
tially amending  those  laws  in  which  we 
have  delegated  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity to  the  regulatory  agencies.  This  will 
have  a  jdouble  benefit-first,  it  will  get 
the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
regulating  almost  every  aspect  of  pri- 
vate industry  from  production  to  mar- 
keting which  has  been  a  substantial 
pressure  on  forcing  up  prices;  and  sec- 
ond, it  will  reduce  Government's  deficit 
spending  which  in  itself  has  played  a 
primary  role  in  causing  inflation. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  three  bills 
which  relate  to  regulatoi-y  reform.  One, 
H.R.  4553,  would  repeal  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  sec- 
ond, H.R.  4554,  would  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act;  and  the 
third,  H.R.  4555,  would  prohibit  EPA 
from  requiring  an  indirect  source  emis- 
sion review  as  a  part  of  any  applicable 
implementation  plan.  It  is  my  intention 
to  continue  to  support  those  legislative 
initiatives  intended  to  free  American  in- 
dustry from  overregulation,  and  the 
price  increases  caused  by  this  overregu- 
lation. 

If  there  was  one  thing  wage-price  con- 
trols demonstrated,  it  was  that  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  cannot  replace  the 
free  market  mechanism  to  efficiently  and 
economically  deliver  pioducts  and  serv- 
ices to  consumers. 

An  article  in  the  March  1975  issue  of 
Nation's  Business  entitled  "How  the 
Customer  is  Wronged  by  Washington,' 
summarizes  some  of  the  Government's 
actions  which  have  been  responsible  for 
increased  prices.  Nation's  Business  is  the 
major  publication  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States  which 
represents  more  than  5  million  business 
and  professional  people  and  companies, 
and  their  thinking  is  reflected  In  this 
magazine.  Following  is  the  full  text  of 
this  article  which  emphasizes  the  need 
for  prompt  congressional  action  on  regu- 
latory reform: 

How    THE    CCSTOMER    Is    WRONUED   BY 

Washington 
When  -Red"  (Billy  J.)  McCombs  reads 
about  auto  workers  laid  off  in  droves,  his 
blood  bolls.  He  doesnt  wonder  why  auto 
s.iles  have  plunged — and  Detroit  assembly 
lines  have  ground  to  a  halt. 
He  says  he  knows. 

•It's  Congress,"  states  the  47-vear-old  six- 
footer,  president  of  Hemphill-Mcbombs  Ford, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

"Congress  dictated  the  safety  and  emis- 
sion standards  that  have  added  so  much  to 
cost.  And  that's  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Tryhig  to  meet  these  standards  has  taken  up 
all  the  time  of  some  very  capable  enghieers 
Ui  Detroit  for  the  past  four  years. 

"They  had  to  lay  aside  drivablllty.  econ- 
omy and  a  lot  of  other  things  car  buyers 
want.  Congress,  In  Its  own  great  wisdom,  de- 
cided to  tell  the  American  people  what  kind 
of  cars  they  can  own.  And  manv  Americans 
don't  want  them. 

"Also,  we've  got  a  lot  of  people  who  can't 
afford  to  buy  them." 

Hemphlll-McCombs  Ford  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  central  bushiess  district  In  downtown 
San  Antonio.  Its  typical  customer,  says  Pres- 
ident McCombs.  is  "a  middle-class  gtiy  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  a  year  bracket." 

Its  one  of  the  nation's  bigger  Ford  deal- 
ers. In  a  normal  year.  It  sells  about  $20  mil- 
lion worth  of  new  and  used  autos  and 
trucks. 

"I  know  this  business,"  says  Red  McCombs. 
"and  Congress  priced  us  out  of  the  market." 
Only  Detroit's  rebate  offers  broke  the  sales 
logjam,  he  states. 

WASHINGTON    WAKING    UP? 

Recently.  Sen.  William  Proxmh-e  (D  -Wise  ) 
discussed  the  high  cost  of  complying  with 
safety  and  environmental  laws. 

When  they  were  enacted,  he  .said,  "they 
had  an  hiflationary  effect,  and  we  didn't  rec- 
ognize that  at  the  time. 

"Now,  the  consumer  has  to  pav  for  it. " 

"I  thhik  we  should.  In  many  cases,  do  ex- 
actly what  we  are  dohig,"  he  conthiued.  But 
he  added,  government  should  "be  fair  and 
honest  with  the  American  people  in  doing 

President  Ford,  too,  is  for  candor 
..*u^.*'"^  requhe,"  he  told  Congress  last  fall, 
that  all  major  legislative  prt^wsals,  regu- 
lations and  rules  emanating  from  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  will  Include 
an  hiflationary  impact  statement  that  certl- 
nes  we  have  fully  weighed  the  effect  on  the 
nation." 

He  asked  Congress  to  please  do  the  same 

Then  he  extended  an  invitation. 

Let's  get  together,  he  said,  "to  identify 
and  eliminate  existhig  federal  rules  and  reg- 
^ations  that  increase  costs  to  the  consumer 
Wthout  any  good  reason  in  today's  economic 
Climate. 

The  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers estimates  that  federal  regulation  of 
just  a  few  Industries— ah-lljies,  raUroads 
mickers,  natural  gas  producers,  banks  and 
*?Q  K^?.f  "'^  '°*"  firms- may  add  as  much  as 
«U  billion  a  year  to  their  costs.  It  urges 
that  controls  be  cut  back  drastically 

The  woods  are  full  of  other  examples 

Take  the  case  of  raUway  fusees. 
.!„     .'L*^''*''  ^^^^  Ordnance  bought  these 
^'gnal  flares  from  U.S.   firms.  Bristol  Flare 
M)rp  for  example,  supplied  them  for  years  to 
Picatinny  Arsenal. 

"Then,"  says  President  Reba  Goebig    "we 
BOt  a  letter  saying  we'd  have  to  be  inspected. 
ine  Army  explained  why.  It  seems  an  am- 
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munition  factory  in  West  Virginia  had  ex- 
ploded. This  was  a  safety  precaution." 

Her  firm  had  offered  to  supply  the  Army 
111,150  fusees  at  49  cents  each.  Total  price: 
(54,463.50. 

But  the  Bristol,  Pa.,  firm  flunked  th» 
Inspection. 

That  upset  Mrs.  Goebig.  "We're  inspected 
all  the  time,"  she  says,  "by  railroad  hispec- 
tors,  tmderwrlters,  insurance  companies — and 
we  ne\  er  have  any  problem." 
No  other  U.S.  fusee-maker  passed  either. 
"The  trouble."  says  Charles  W.  Gardner, 
\  ice  president.  Standard  Railway  Fusee  Corp.. 
Boonton,  N.J..  ""Is  that  the  Army  expected  us 
to  meet  standards  drawn  up  for  munitions 
makers.  It  would  cost  us  a  fortune— and  the 
standards  just  don't  apply. 

"We  don't  make  explosives.  We're  a  flam- 
mable-solid industry.  The  Army  misclassified 
us." 

So  the  order  went  to  a  Canadian  firm.  It 
charged  the  Army  59  cents  a  fu.see.  Total 
price:  $65,578.50. 

This,  like  auto  safety  and  antipoUution 
standards,  is  what  Washington  University 
economist  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum.  In  his  new 
book,  "Government-Mandated  Price  In- 
creases' (American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research.  Washington.  D.C.), 
calls  -a  neglected  aspect  of  inflation." 

It  has  hit  Detroit,  of  course,  like  a  ton  of 
bricks. 

PINTO'S  COST  ZOOMS 

'The  design  and  manufacture  of  the  1973 

auiomobUe. "  Prof.  Weidenbaum  points  out. 

"was  subject  to  44  government  standards  and 

regulations  involving  about  780  separate  test 

points  which  must  be  met  on  each  car." 

Detroit  has  a  basketful  of  figures  to  show 
what  federal  meddling  has  added  to  auto 
prices.  (See  "What's  Ahead  for  the  Auto " 
page  34.1 

Lee  A.  lacooca,  president.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
recalls  a  prediction  he  made  In  1970 — that 
the  price  of  the  $2,000  Pinto,  Fords  answer 
to  the  VW,  would  rise  $1,000  In  five  years, 
with  half  the  Increase  resulting  from  Infla- 
tion and  half  from  government  standards. 
At  the  time,  some  critics  said  the  forecast 
was  too  gloomy.  In  fact,  Mr.  lacocca's  esti- 
mate proved  too  cheery. 

•We  were  off  by  10  bucks  and  12  moiiihs," 
he  confesses.  "The  actual  increase  has  been 
$1,010 — in  only  four  years."' 

None  of  that  increase,  about  $500  of  which 
Is  due  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  cast  of 
complyhig  with  WashUigiou's  notion  of 
what  an  a\Uo  should  do,  is  added  profit  for 
Ford. 

Other  industries,  too.  are  victhns  of  regu- 
lation. 

"Every  time  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  imposes  a  standard  which 
is  more  costly  to  attahi,"'  Prof.  Weidenbaum 
points  out,  "some  product  costs  wUl  tend  to 
rise.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  activities  of 
the  Envh-onmental  Protection  Agency  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration— and  so 
forth.  The  point  being  made  here  should  not 
be  misunderstood. 

'What  is  at  issue  Is  not  the  worth  of  the 
objectives  of  these  agencies.  Rather  it  is  that 
the  public  does  not  get  a  'free  lunch.' 

"Although  the  costs  of  government  regula- 
tions are  not  borne  by  the  taxpayer  directly 
in  large  measure  they  show  up  In  higher 
prices  of  the  goods  and  .services  that  con.sum- 
ers  buy."' 

THE    CUSTOiltR    IS    WKONGKU 

Are  Americans  wUlhig  to  pay  the  prices? 

"I  get  a  little  discouraged  "  says  gag  writer 
Robert  Orben.  "After  all  these  years,  we  fi- 
nally have  a  chicken  in  every  pot^— and  now 
we  cant  afford  to  turn  on  the  stove." 

And  we  aint  seen  nothing  yet,  experts 
warn. 

For  example.  It's  been  estimated  that 
meethig  antipollution  goals  will  cost  at  least 
$112  billion  Ui  a  .single  10-year  span— from 
1972  to  1981. 
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In  fact,  probably  much  more. 
That  estimate  was  made  by  the  US.  Coun- 
cil on  Envh-onmental  Qualitv  in  1973.  Shice 
then,  double-digit  Uiflation  has  run  up  the 
tab  by  many  billions  more. 

One  of  EPAs  grandiose  plans  for  America 
means,  among  other  things,  higher  food  bills. 
To  comply  with  It,  canners  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  spend  $250  mUllon  for  waste 
treatment  systems  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Other  EPA  plans  •on  the  drawing  board 
may  make  them  double  that  Investment. 

Most  of  the  nation's  2,200  canners  are 
small.  EPA,  the  National  Canning  Associatlo:- 
says,  may  put  about  400  of  them  out  of  busl- 
ne.ss. 

A  MIdwe.slern  canner  who  prefers  that  hl.s 
name  not  be  used — "We  try  not  to  look  for 
irouble."  he  says — explains  why. 

He  packs,  hi  a  year,  about  $5.5  million 
worth  of  corn,  beans  and  other  canned  foods. 
The  plant  employs  70  people  year-round  and 
about  225  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  Recently, 
he  was  told  to  build  a  new  lagoon  or  holdhig 
pond  for  waste  water — or  shut  down. 

"We  needed  only  about  40  or  50  acres,"  he 
says.  "But  we  re  hemmed  in  by  hlghwavs  and 
railroads.  The  only  land  near  us  was  a  155- 
Acre  farm  The  owners  wouldn't  sell.  Thev 
knew  they  had  us  over  a  barrel.  They  said 
they'd  trade  the  farm,  however,  for  one  about 
twice  the  size. 

"Luckily,  we  found  a  288-acre  farm  a  mile 
or  so  away.  But  we  had  to  pay  $330,000  for  it. 
Now,  to  contour  the  land  and  put  la  a  lagoou 
w  Ul  cost  us  $200,000. 

"We  paid  for  the  farm  by  borrowing  from 
an  insurance  company.  Now  we're  looking  for 
another  $200,000." 
The  book  value  of  this  plant  is  $750,000. 
Will  he  pass  on  the  waste  system's  $530  000 
cost  to  his  customers? 

'Well."  he  says,  "the  competition  will  de- 
termine how  much  you  get  for  a  can  of  corn 
But   our   competitors   are    all   saddled   with 
added  costs,  too.  They  have  to  be  passed  on 
eventually."' 

A     NEW    BREED 

EPA,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  many  federal 
agencies  that  ride  herd  on  U.S.  employers 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  EPA,  however  repre- 
sent a  new  breed. 

In  the  past.  Prof.  Weidenbaum  points  out 
Congress  set  up  agencies  that  focused  on 
regulating  a  specific  Industry— like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

'•"nie  more  recent  regulatory  efforts,"  he 
says,  "are  not  so  limited.  They  cut  acro&s  vir- 
tually every  branch  of  private  industry." 

Congress  is  spending  more  and  more  money 
on  federal  inspectors  to  keep  an  eagle  eye  on 
business.  In  1972,  it  anted  up  $1.3  billion- 
this  year,  fiscal  1975.  the  tab  is  $2.8  billion.  ' 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  now  have  a 
staff  of  some  63.000— the  rough  equivalent  of 
five  U.S.  Army  airborne  divisions. 

Their  impact  is  pervasive— sometimes  con- 
tradictory. 

After  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle's  Clean  Air  Act 
became  law.  many  Eastern  utilities  had  to 
switch  from  coal  to  oil.  That's  an  added  cost 
which,  ultimately,  shows  up  as  higher  elec- 
tric bills  for  homeowners.  But  it  was  that 

or  EPA  would  blow  the  whistle. 

Then  came  the  Arab  oU  embargo. 

A  new  bureau,  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
dashed  off  an  S.O.S.  to  many  of  the  same 
utilities.  The  message:  Please  switch  back  to 
coal. 

Northeast  Utilities,  Berlin.  Conn.,  estimated 
It  would  cost  $20  million  to  convert  eight  of 
Its  oil-fired  units  back  to  coal— without  the 
scrubbers  needed  to  meet  EPA's  air  quality 
standards. 

With    scrubbers,    the    expense    was    $150 

niiilloii. 
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UNHAPPV    COUPLERS 

But  costs  seldom  trouble  federal  officials. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation issued  a  directive — HM-109  amended, 
it  calls  for  a  new  safety  device  on  pressurized 
tank  cars.  In  a  collision,  it's  meant  to  prevent 
couplers  from  puncturing  tanlc  cars  full  of 
liquefied,  compressed  gas  that  could  burn  or 
e.xplode. 

DOT'S  solution:  Install  a  heavy  metal 
shield  at  both  ends  0!*  the  car. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
argued  against  It.  Its  tests  show  that  vibra- 
tion, or  wind  blast,  might  tear  loose  the  750- 
pound  shields  and  hurl  them  into  the  path  of 
the  cars  behUid. 

DOT  asked  representative.';  of  19  railroads 
and  shippers  what  they  thought  of  the 
shields.  All  turned  thumbs  down.  They  opted 
for  a  better  coupler,  easier  to  install,  less  ex- 
pensive and,  in  the  opinion  of  AAR,  safer. 

DOT  said  No. 

Cost  to  Install  shields  on  some  18,000  cars: 
$27  million,  plus  labor  charges.  Deadline — 
Dec.  31,  1977. 

Each  year,  tank  car  owners  must  file  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  their  "retrofit" 
program. 

Thus,  DOT  does  its  bit  to  add  to  another 
major  cost  of  doing  business — filling  out 
federal  forms. 

In  1965,  a  House  committee  estimated  that 
form-filling  alone  costs  the  pxibllc  $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  In  addition.  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  (D.-N.H.)  says,  government  spends 
$18  billion  to  "print,  shuffle  and  sort"  the 
paper  the  public  fills  out. 

The  cost,  he  adds,  "must  necessarily  be 
passed  on  to  you  and  me,  to  the  consumer." 

At  least  some  of  the  paperwork  is  a  waste 
of  time.  As  well  as  money. 

John  J.  Lennon,  president.  Nettco  Corp., 
Everett,  Mass.,  points  out  why.  Last  July, 
he  got  an  invitation  he  couldn't  refuse. 

CREETIMCS 

It  was  a  letter  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

•The  first  paragraph  was  very  beautifully 
phrased,"  he  says.  "It  said:  "Your  company 
has  been  introduced  into  the  PTC  financial 
reporting  program."  That  sounds  like  a  letter 
from  the  draft  board." 

Purpose  of  the  program,  the  letter  ex- 
plained, is  to  provide  many  user  agencies 
with  timely  information  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Then  came  the  hooker:  Filing  is 
required  by  law — "without  e.xception." 

The  form  Is  FTC  Form  MG-3. 

"It's  filled  out  quarterly,"  Mr.  Lennon 
says.  "And  to  do  it  properly,  you  have  to 
take  Inventory — to  find  out  how  much  money 
you've  made.  Now  we're  a  small  firm,  em- 
ploying about  40  people.  We  make  fluid  agi- 
tation equipment — mixers — for  all  kinds  of 
Industrial  users.  Like  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  paper  mills  or  chemical 
companies. 

"We  take  inventory  once  a  year.  To  do 
It,  we  have  to  shut  down  the  plant  for  three 
or  four  days.  Then  we  go  out  in  the  ware- 
bouse' and  count  the  stuff — raw  castings,  gear 
boxes,  oil  seals  and  so  on — one  by  one."" 

Large  corporations,  he  points  out,  take 
Inventory  on  the  computer.  Nettco  Corp. 
doesn't  have  one. 

Mr.  Lennon  told  FTC  lie  couldn't  provide 
good  figures. 

"But  I  was  threatened  with  legal  action,"' 
he  says,  "if  I  didn't  fill  out  the  form.  Of 
course,  the  information  is  valueless.  And 
even  if  it  were  based  on  an  accvirate  inven- 
tory, it  wovild  be  valueless. 

"We're  in  a  category  known  as  'machinery, 
except  electrical." 

"Total  sales  for  that  industry — for  the 
fourth  qviarter  of  1973 — were  almost  $20 
billion. 

"Oiur  sales  were  a  fraction  of  one-thou- 
sandth of  1  per  cent  of  the  total!  So  our  fig- 
ures would  be  meaningless."* 
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The  dollar  total  for  what  It  costs  a  firm 
like  Nettco  to  flU  out  forms  that  Washington 
wants  may  not  be  very  large.  But  for  a  big 
corporation,  it"s  big  sugar. 

Douglas  H.  Springer,  vice  president,  finan- 
cial planning,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  recalls  the 
era  of  federal  price  controls  from  mid-1971 
to  early  1974. 

UNPLEASANT  DIVERSION 

"I  have  a  department  of  about  30  people," 
he  says. 

"At  the  height  of  controls,  half  our  time 
was  spent  on  federal  paperwork.  It  cost  us 
about  $500,000  a  year.  But  worst  of  all  was 
v/hat  it  kept  us  from  doing. 

"Normally,  we  would  have  put  that  time 
iiuo  finding  ways  to  cut  costs  and  keep  prices 
clown.  Washington  diverted  us  from  that  ob- 
jective." 

Like  :Mr.  Springer,  many  experts  say  we 
may  be  spending  our  money  in  the  wrong 
place. 

They  ask:  Is  the  $3  billion  a  year  invested 
in  motor  vehicle  seat  belt-;  n.nd  pollution 
controls  well  spent? 

Much  of  it  may  not  be.  National  Safety 
Council  statistics  indicate. 

Nearly  four  out  of  10  person  ■  killed  in  auto 
accidents — 38  per  cent — ^.vc  pedcstriaits. 
bike-riders  or  motorcyclist.-;,  the  Council 
says.  None  would  be  saved  by  scat  belts, 
shoulder  harnesses  or  air  bags. 

Also,  removing  roadside  hazards  "miglit 
eliminate  as  many  as  one-quarter  of  all  mo- 
tor vehicle  fatalities,'"  says  Prof.  Roger  LeRoy 
Miller,  University  of  Miami  School  of  Law. 
"The  costs  of  altering  such  roadside  hazards 
are  small — compared  to  the  costs  of  making 
the  cars  themselves  safer.  In  crashes." 

Furthermore,  he  adds:  "Safer  roads  help 
drivers  of  all  vehicles,  not  Just  new  ones." 

Moral:  When  weighing  a  costly  safety 
standard,  don't  ask  the  wrong  question. 

One  frequently  posed,  in  Congress,  is  thi.s: 
"Are  you  more  concerned  with  saving  dollars 
than  saving  lives?" 

Rephrase  it.  Prof.  Miller  urges.  Put  it  this 
way:  "What's  the  best  way  to  spend  the 
money?" 

Unfortunately,  that's  not  a  question 
Washington  seems  to  ask  often.  The  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  cites  a  classic 
case: 

Take  a  modern  mill,  with  two  electric  fur- 
naces, that  turns  out  630,000  tons  of  steel  a 
year. 

To  remove  the  first  87.8  per  cent  of  dust 
from  its  smokestacks  costs  4  cents  a  pound. 
The  next  9.5  per  cent  costs  46  cents  a  pound. 
Squeezing  out  another  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
would  cost  $33.26  a  pound. 

But  EPA  once  proposed  standards  that 
would  have  required  steel  mills  to  do  just 
that.   (It  later  modified  the  proposal.) 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP 

Should  federal  agencies  be  required  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  their  edicts? 

At  their  last  session,  several  Congressmen 
said  they  thought  so. 

One  was  Rep.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  (R.- 
Wi.sc).  "We  all  recognize,"  he  told  his  col- 
leagues, "that  the  mammoth  federal  budget 
has  contributed  mightily  to  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy."" 

What  often  lsn"t  realized,  he  added.  Is  that 
some  laws  and  most  administrative  rulings 
also  impose  tremendous  costs.  Not  all  are  bad 
or  wasteful,  he  said — many  provide  real  ben- 
efits. But  Americans  should  know  what 
they'll  ha%'e  to  pay  for  them. 

He  introduced  a  "look  before  you  leap"  bill. 
It  would  require  that  the  real  cost  to  the 
public  of  any  law  or  regulation  be  calcu- 
lated— and  published — before  it  is  imposed 
on  them. 

Some  on  Capitol  Hill  thought  this  was  an 
idea  whose  time  had  come.  But  possibly  not 
the  voters. 

Rep.  Thomson  was  defeated  when  he  ran 
for  reelection. 
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CIA  DEFECTOR  AGEE  CREDITS  EX- 
POSt  TO  CUBAN  COMMUNIST 
PARTY  AND  NACLA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  acknowledgments  sec- 
tion of  his  book  of  revelations  of  covert 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  work  in 
Latin  America,  former  CIA  agent  Philip 
Agee  gives  thanks  to  those  persons  and 
organizations  without  whose  help  Inside 
the  Company :  CIA  Diary  could  not  have 
been  produced. 

Agee  admits  that  Biblioteca  National 
Jose  Marti  and  the  Casa  de  los  Americas 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  "provided  special  as- 
sistance for  research  and  helped  find 
da '.a  available  only  from  Cuban  Commu- 
nist Government  documentation. 

Agee  further  reveals : 

Representatives  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Cuba  also  gave  me  important  encouragement 
at  a  time  when  I  doubted  that  I  would  be 
able  to  find  the  additional  information  I 
needed. 

This  defector  to  the  Commmiist  cause 
includes  "among  the  people  who  espe- 
cially helped"  in  the  preparation  of  the 
book  .several  U.S.  radicals  with  close  con- 
nections to  the  Cuban  Government  and 
Cuban  intelligence  services.  Agee  writes: 

John  Gerassi,  Nickl  Szulc  and  Michael 
Locker  of  the  North  American  Congress  for 
Latin  America  (NACLA)  obtained  vital  re- 
search materials  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  *  *  Without  the.se  people  and 
histitutions  lliis  diary  would  be  far  more 
incomplete  than  the  present  form  and  prob- 
ably still  unwritten. 

The  security  and  intelligence  services 
of  the  United  States  have  been  under  at- 
tack from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  AU 
too  many  of  these  attackers  have  close 
connections  with  domestic  and  foreign 
Communist  parties  and  regimes  which 
are  obviously  the  direct  and  principal 
beneficiaries  of  the  exposure  of  covert 
U.S.  infoi-mation  collection  and  counter- 
intcUigence  activities. 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  provided  brief 
reports  on  some  of  those  anti-intelli- 
gence groups  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  They  have  included  the  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Justice,  and  the  Center 
for  National  Security  Studies. 

NACLA  staffer  Nicole  Jeanne  Szulc  is 
now  a  staff  member  of  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies.  In  September 
1974,  she  took  an  active  role  in  setting  up 
the  CNSS  conference  held  in  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  "The  CIA  and 
Covert  Activities." 

Participating  in  the  anti-CIA  confer- 
ence were  Nicki  Szulc's  coworker  in 
NACLA,  Nancy  Stein,  a  Venceremos 
Brigade  veteran  and  former  member  of 
the  Weatherman  faction  of  SDS:  Win- 
slow  Peck,  aka  Perry  Fellwock,  a  founder 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  for  a  Fifth 
Estate,  which  states  it  wants  a  classified 
document  a  day  to  leak;  Frank  Donner. 
an  identified  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  now  heads  the  ACLU's  Pri- 
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vacy  Project;  and  her  father,  journalist 
Tad  Szulc. 

Also  participating  in  the  NCSS  anti- 
CIA  conference  were  many  current  and 
former  associates  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies — IPS — an  "independent 
research  organization"  characterized  In 
"Think  Tanks"  by  Paul  Dickerson  as 
"attempting  to  lay  the  gromidwork  for 
the  new  society  that  will  replace  the 
new  society  that  will  replace  the  present 
collapsing  one."  He  said : 

It  not  only  has  dedicated  itself  to  usher- 
ing In  the  new  society  by  inquiry  and  ex- 
perimentation but  it  is  also  doing  what  it 
can  to  hasten  the  demise  of  the  present 
one. 

Among  the  IPS  stable  present  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  were  Rob- 
ert L.  Boi'osage,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  and  former  IPS 
codirector;  Ivanhoe  Donaldson,  a  former 
leader  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee — SNCC,  and  IPS 
fellow;  Marcus  Raskin,  IPS  codirector; 
Earl  Ravenal,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
IPS  fellow  who  is  currently  a  professor 
at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
Roberta  Salper,  an  IPS  resident  fellow 
and  former  writer  for  the  Maoist  com- 
munist Guardian  newspaper,  and  for 
Claridad,  the  publication  of  the  self- 
proclaimed  Marxist-Leninist  revolution- 
ary vanguard  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party— PSP— on  v/hose  U.S.  Zone  Cen- 
tral Committee  she  has  served. 

It  is  noted  that  several  NACLA  activ- 
ists have  also  been  IPS  associates.  These 
include  Joe  Collins,  a  vocal  supporter  of 
the  former  Marxist  regime  in  Chile;  Mi- 
chel Klare  and  Saul  Landau,  a  maker  of 
pro-Cuban  propaganda  films. 

Named  by  SDS  leader  Carl  Davidson 
as  the  "intelligence  gathering  arm"  of 
the  New  Left,  NACLA  states  it  was 
formed  in  1966  in  opposition  to  the  1965 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

NACLA  was  set  up  by  the  SDS  Radi- 
cal Education  Project,  an  an  REP  bro- 
chure at  that  time  clearly  set  out 
NACLA's  mission  as  an  intelligence 
apparat: 

REP  Is  assisting  the  development  of  a 
network  of  people,  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad, 
closely  tuned  to  International  events,  who 
will  serve  the  movement  &s  quick.  Incisive 
sources  of  intelligence  on  issues  a.s  they  de- 
velop—and before. 

The  REP  brochure  continued  by  spell- 
ing out  the  targets  for  recruitment  into 
the  network,  "scholars,  journalists,  left- 
ist youth  leaders,  government  officials, 
guerrilla  leaders,  and  so  forth." 

REP  then  said  it  had  already  estab- 
lished "contacts  in  Latin  America,  Ja- 
pan, most  European  countries  and  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  with  communist  Viet- 
cong  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
various  African  terrorists,  and  with 
Guatemalan  guerrillas. 

NACLA  staffers  have  produced  a  river 
Of  propaganda  articles  and  reports  prais- 
ing Castro's  Cuban  Communist  regime, 
and  various  Castroite  terrorist  bands  ac- 
"ve  in  Latin  America.  One  of  these,  the 
i-upamaros  urban  guerrillas  of  Uruguay 
was  the  subject  of  an  NACLA  comic  book 
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NACLA  propaganda  consistently  inter- 
prets any  and  all  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Latin  Amei-ica  as  "exploitative"  and 
against  the  interests  of  Latin  American 
countries.  NACLA  states  that  each  re- 
port is  a  "chapter  in  the  story  of  U.S. 
domination  in  Latin  America — naming 
names,  corporations,  foimdations,  lob- 
bies, Government  agencies,  univei-sities, 
et  cetera." 

It  is  of  interest  that  many  of  these 
NACLA  publications  have  been  printed 
bearing  the  imion  "bug"  209  of  Prompt 
Press.  Prompt  Press  has  printed  for  more 
than  three  decades  "the  bulk  of  the  liter- 
ature issued  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  affiliates  and  is  reliably  itnown  to 
be  owned  by  the  Communist  Party." 
Among  the  better  known  NACLA  publi- 
cations bearing  Bug  209  insignia  is  the 
NACLA  research  methodology  guide 
which  is  the  basic  text  for  all  the  new 
left  research  groups. 

Coi-porations  and  Government  agen- 
cies "'exposed"  as  targets  for  agitation 
by  NACLA  have  been  subjected  to  bomb- 
ing attacks  by  the  Weather  Underground 
and  other  new  left  terrorist  groups. 

The  documented  pro-Cuban  Commu- 
nist research  and  propaganda  activities ; 
the  many  trips  to  Havana  where  NACLA 
associates  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Cuban  Communist  functionaries  of 
ICAP,  and  OSPAAL,  Castro's  "tricontl- 
nental "  apparat  for  the  export  of  revolu- 
tion ;  the  close  associations  with  violence- 
prone,  revolutionary  Marxist-Leninist 
organizations  in  the  United  States;  and 
now  its  work  for  Philip  Agee  indicate 
that  the  North  American  Congress  on 
L^tin  America  is  potentially  a  serious 
threat  to  U.S.  security. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  executive  branch  to 
take  appropriate  action  in  this  mattei'. 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  chaired  by  Rep- 
res:;ntative  Paul  Rogers,  held  hearings 
recently  on  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1975.  The  subcommittee  has  referred  this 
legislation  to  the  full  committee  for  its 
consideration.  Several  identical  bills 
have  been  introduced  on  this  matter,  in- 
cluding H.R.  2657,  which  I  introduced. 

These  bills  would  help  meet  the  nurse 
shortage  problems  by  increasing  funding 
for  current  nurse  training  programs  and 
by  instituting  new  programs  to  train 
nurses  to  provide  primary  health  care. 
In  my  area  of  eastern  Connecticut,  the 
shortage  of  health  practitioners  is  a  vei-y 
serious  problem  and,  therefore,  I  have  a 
special  interest  in  seeing  this  legislation 
enacted  into  law. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  letters  from 
Ms.  Donna  Diers,  dean  of  the  school  of 
nursing  at  Yale  University,  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Donaho,  assistant  director  of 
the  Department  of  Nursing  at  Hartford 
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Hospital.  Both  of  these  individuals  who 
are  actively  involved  with  nurse  train- 
ing programs  in  Connecticut  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  this  legislation  is  very 
much  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  requirements  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  text  of  these  letters  in  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

Hartford,  Conn., 
February   25,  1975. 

CkRISTOI'HER    J.    DODD, 

Member  o/  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Representative    Dodd:    The    Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  2657,  Is  a  crucial 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  Health  Care  In- 
dustry— particularly  with  major  changes  in 
fne  health  care  delivery  system  also  being 
studied  at  this  time. 

With  the  economy  as  It  Is,  financial  sup- 
port  to   both   students  and  schools  is  Im- 
perative If  an  adequate  supply  of  nurses  Is 
to  be  made  available. 
Thank  you  for  seeking  my  thoughts. 
Sincerely. 
(Mrs.)  Barbara  A.  Donaho,  R.N., 
As.iistant  Director,  Hartford  Hospital  and 
Director,  Department  of  Nursing. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

February  19,  1975. 
Hon.  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
House  of  Representatives,   Congress  of  the 

United    States,    House    Office    Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  We  are  delighted  to  hear 
of  your  interest  and  support  of  nurse  train- 
ing, and  of  the  re-introductlon  of  HJl.  2657, 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975,  into  the 
House  deliberations. 

In  our  opinion,  without  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  as  proposed,  the  implementation  of 
legislation  already  passed — the  National 
Health  Planning  ic  Resources  Development 
Act  (P.L.  93-641)— as  well  as  legUlatlon 
to  be  considered  is  seriously  compromised. 
The  National  Health  Planning  &  Resources 
Development  Act  sets  as  one  of  its  prioritlCF, 
better  utilization  of  nurse  clinicians.  Nurso 
clinicians  are  prepared  entirely  in  graduate 
programs  in  nursing,  and  it  is  the  graduate 
programs  which  have  suffered  most  from 
the  Presidential  veto  of  the  Nurse  "Training 
Act,  as  well  as  the  budget  cuts  of  the  previ- 
ous administration.  In  Connecticut  there  are 
only  two  graduate  programs  In  niu-slng.  The 
Yale  School  of  Nursing  has  been  providing 
the  majority  of  nurse  clinicians  prepared  in 
this  State  for' over  50  years.  The  University 
of  Connecticut's  program  has  joined  us  in 
the  last  two  years.  Tlie  preparation  of  nurses 
to  practice  In  roles  expanded  beyond  basic 
nursing  practice  (which  has  to  be  done  In 
graduate  programs)  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  nation's  management  of  the  crisis  in 
health  care — access  to  quality  health  care 
for  all  citizens. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  speak  with  you  or 
your  representatives  If  there  Is  other  Infor- 
mation   that   would   be   helpful    to   vou    in 
yoiu-  critical  work  for  nursing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNA  Diers. 

Dean. 


AID   TO   SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  craisiderable  discussion  about  the 
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pros  and  cons  of  our  progx-am  of  helping 
the  South  Vietnamese.  Many  of  the 
arguments  have  generated  more  heat 
than  light. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  person 
who  knows  firsthand  the  rationale  for 
our  assistance  in  Vietnam.  He  was  one  of 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can yoimg  men  who  spent  time  there.  I 
believe  that  he  has  expressed  the  real 
commitment  that  we  have  made  to  the 
brave,  freedom-loving  people  in  this 
Asian  land.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  time  to  read  this  per- 
sonal account,  which  is  a  reflection  of 
the  overall  commitment  our  Govern- 
ment has  made,  but  which  now  seems  to 
be  near  abrogation  by  inaction  of  the 
Congress. 

The  source  of  this  letter  is  one  in 
which  I  have  great  faith,  as  to  its  ac- 
curacy and  sincerity.  The  writer  is  my 
son,  Jay.  Text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

KlLLIAN    <t    LECG, 

Mesa,  Ariz.,  March  4, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Congressman  of  the  United  State.i, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dad:  I'm  becoming  quite  concerned 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing continuing  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam.  I 
thinlc  there  are  .some  factors  Involved  that 
have  been  forgotten  or  not  considered. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  a  "national 
commitment",  I  am  concerned  about  per- 
sonal commitments — millions  of  them. 

There  were  basically  two  periods  of  time 
In  which  we  asked  for  commitments  from 
the  Vietnamese.  The  first  was  when  we  were 
building  up  our  forces  in  the  middle  60's, 
and  our  request  was  basically  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam  Just  hang  on,  and  we 
would  fight  the  war  for  them  while  training 
them  to  take  over  the  responsibility.  We  all 
know  that  as  time  went  on  the  United  States 
did  more  and  more  of  the  fighting,  while 
the  Vietnamese  seemed  to  require  more  and 
more  training. 

The  second  period  was  what  we  knew  of 
as  "Vietnamization."  I  was  in  tiie  country 
when  Vietnamization  reaUy  began  to  take 
hold,  in  1969  and  1970.  Our  message  to  our 
Vietnamese  counterparts  changed  from  "Let 
us  do  it"  to  "We  can't  do  it."  "We  don't  have 
It,"  "YouU  have  to  make  do."  "Tliere  are  no 
U.S.  assets  available."  and  "No."  It  was  a 
difficult,  dangerous,  trying,  frustrating  time. 
The  American  field  and  company  grade  offi- 
cers understood  the  program  better  than 
most  general  grade  officers.  It  cost  lives. 

But,  most  Importantly,  it  required  com- 
mitments, first  on  our  part  and  then  on  the 
part  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  United  States  told  our  allies,  at  the 
Summit  level,  in  effect,  if  you  will  take  over 
the  burden  of  fighting  this  war  so  that  we 
can  get  our  troops  out,  we  will  negotiate  the 
best  settlement  for  you  we  can,  buy  you  as 
mxich  time  as  we  can,  and  support  you  with 
materiel  and  assistance.  This  was  easy  to 
pledge  on  the  strategic  level. 

On  the  local  level,  we  were  st.inding  face 
to  face  with  Province  Chiefs,  police  officials. 
Regional  Force  and  Popular  Force  soldiers. 
Peoples'  Self-Defense  Force  volunteers.  Rural 
Self -Development  Force  cadre.  National  Po- 
lice Field  Forces  personnel,  government  of 
Viet  Nam  elected  officials,  nnd  civilian  bu- 
reaucrats, as  well  as  their  army,  and  telling 
them  not  to  give  up,  and  not  to  go  over: 
that  we  would  complete  their  equipping  and 
training,  and  see  to  it  that  they  would  not 
lack  for  support  in  their  continuing  fight. 
We  were  going  home  but  we  would  not  for- 
get and  woiUd  not  allow  them  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

In  August  of  1970,  there  were  hamlet  and 
village  level  elections  held  throughout  South 
Viet-Nam.   Many   thousands    of    Americans 
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were  Involved  In  reassurances  to  prospective 
candidates  In  these  elections  that  the  United 
States  would  remain  committed  to  the  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam.  Many  Vietnamese  com- 
mitted themselves  to  those  elections  based 
on  those  assurances,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  dead,  because  of  that  commitment. 

It  was  my  experience  that  the  American 
soldier  and  his  officers  understood  Vietnam- 
ization quite  well  and  helped  to  Implement 
it  ably.  The  fact  that  the  soldier  may  have 
been  motivated  more  by  the  desire  to  get 
home  than  anything  else  does  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  Vietnamization  could  not 
have  worked  without  his  personal  Involve- 
ment and  commitment.  It  was  that  involve- 
ment and  commitment  which  produced  the 
cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
without  which  Vietnamization  could  never 
have  worked:  for  many  long,  agonizing,  hor- 
rible months  the  Vietnamese  were  most  un- 
cooperative. They  finally  became  cooperative 
and  committed  to  the  program  when  they 
realized  that  we  were  serious  about  (a)  get- 
ting out  and  (b)  keeping  them  in.  This  was 
accomplished  by  continuous,  constant,  per- 
sonal assurance  to  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
field  by  the  Americans  in  the  field. 

In  short,  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  personally  committed  to 
specific  Vietnamese  individuals  who  have  in 
turn  committed  themselves  based  upon  the 
word  of  those  Americans.  I  am  less  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  breaking  of  the 
word  of  thotisands  of  Americans  than  I  am 
with  the  effect  on  those  who  relied  on  our 
word.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  Soutli 
Vietnamese  are  now  under  arms  or  working 
for  the  government  of  Viet-Nam  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  had  we  not  con- 
vinced them  of  our  commitment.  It  is  not 
dramatization  to  say  that  we  placed  them 
In  harm's  way  by  asking  them  to  make  that 
commitment.  I  have  personally  seen  the  re- 
sults of  the  commitment  when  the  Viet  Cong 
came  into  the  picture;  it  is  most  unpleasant. 
More  Is  at  stake  than  $300,000,000,  or  the 
nature  of  President  Thleu's  regime.  In  this 
war,  policy  was  very  much  formulated  and 
promulgated  by  the  men  in  the  field;  turn- 
ing the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese  would 
never  have  worked  If  those  men  had  not 
made  it  work  by  convincing  their  counter- 
parts that,  with  our  help.  It  would  work. 
Our  personal  commitment  and  word,  and 
their  lives,  are  at  stake  now. 

I  hope  that  your  colleagues  will  consider 
these  additional  factors  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Rhodes  III. 


FOOD  DAY  75 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  the  support  of 
42  of  our  colleagues,  a  resolution  to  es- 
tabUsh  April  17,  1975,  as  National  Food 
Day,  a  day  of  action  and  awareness 
focusing  on  food  policies  and  problems 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

An  identical  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  Senator 
Dick  Clark  of  Iowa,  with  29  cosponsors. 

The  purpose  of  Food  Day  is  to  mobilize 
public  concern  over  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional food  policy  which  will  promote 
better  quality,  lower-priced  food  sup- 
plies ;  insure  the  liveUhood  of  the  family 
farmer,  and  allow  increased  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  needy  nations. 

Official    endorsement    of    this    event, 
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through  enactment  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion being  introduced  today  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  is  necessary  to  show  that 
Government  shares  the  public's  desires 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  or  ideological 
issue.  As  you  will  see  from  the  list  ot 
cosponsors,  support  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  political  and  national  spectrum 
From  right  and  left,  rural  and  urban 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  take  food 
for  granted.  Our  once  great  food  sur- 
pluses have  all  but  disappeared.  Now  we 
have  sharp  controversy  over  food  prices 
the  farm  program,  food  stamps,  the  mid- 
dleman's share  of  the  food  dollar,  occa- 
sional food  shortages,  and  nutritional 
programs  for  children  and  the  elderly. 

Action  is  urgently  needed  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  problems  and  to  find 
solutions. 

We  must  know  why  and  how  our  food 
policies  have  failed.  We  must  pinpoint 
responsibility  for  skyrocketing  food 
prices.  We  must  know  whether  an  agri- 
cultural policy  that  dehberately  encour- 
aged the  depletion  of  our  grain  reserves 
through  unbridled  "for  profit"  exports 
was  responsible  for  high  domestic  prices 
and  U.S.  and  world  shortages.  We  must 
measure  the  impact  of  corporate  agricul- 
ture on  the  demise  of  small  family  farm- 
ers and  competition  in  the  marketplace. 

For  myself,  I  will  use  my  time  on  Food 
Day  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  cost  and  availabiUty  of  food,  the 
establishment  of  a  strategic  grain  re- 
serve, an  end  to  speculation  in  the 
food  commodities  market  and  the  sen- 
sible regulation  of  exports. 

The  American  consumer  this  year  is 
paying  record  high  prices  for  food  at  the 
supermarket.  At  the  retail  level,  in- 
flation in  food  prices  is  running  at  nearly 
12  percent  a  year,  and  at  the  wholesale 
level  it  is  almost  20  percent. 

Once  this  Nation  was  a  land  of  plenty: 
today  the  only  thing  we  have  In  abun- 
dance is  shortages.  While  inflation  has 
soared  over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  had 
two  administrations  preaching  the  old- 
time  religion  of  a  free  market  in  an  in- 
creasingly concentrated  food  marketing 
system  while  urging  consumers  to  clean 
their  plates  and  tighten  their  belts.  That 
approach  has  been  nothing  but  dis- 
astrous. 

Federal  regulation  and  management 
of  the  Nation's  food  marketing  system 
has  failed  to  provide  consumers  with 
food  at  reasonable  prices  and  farmers 
with  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital. 

The  absence  of  a  coherent  national 
food  policy  has  victimized  both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  while  speculators, 
grain  dealers,  food  manufacturers,  mid- 
dlemen and  retailers  reap  windfall  prof- 
its. A  lack  of  competition  in  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  food  industry  contributes 
to  consumers  being  overcharged  billions 
of  dollars  annually,  according  to  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

The  administration  policy  of  depleting 
our  once  enormous  grain  resei'ves  and 
its  unrestricted  food  export  programs 
have  contributed  directly  to  higher  prices 
for  almost  evei-ything  we  Americans  eat, 
and  it  has  contributed  to  the  world  food 
crisis  by  pricing  our  grain  out  of  reach 
for  many  developing  nations. 
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The  problem  has  become  so  severe  that 
in  my  district  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere,  some  elderly  persons  are  eat- 
ing pet  food  because  that  is  all  they  can 
afford,  and  supermarket  thefts  are  in- 
creasing. It  is  sad  that  people  have  been 
forced  into  stealing  envelopes  of  de- 
hydrated soup  from  grocery  store  shelves 
while  the  grocery  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers are  posting  record  profits. 

Food  prices  and  profits  are  soaring  and 
the  quality  of  our  food  is  declining,  as 
witnessed  by  the  proliferation  of  junk 
foods.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
fact  that  our  regulatory  agencies  are  con- 
trolled by  the  very  industries  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate. 

I  am  convinced  that,  barring  massive 
crop  failures,  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
food  price  dilemma.  We  can  provide  con- 
sumers with  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
at  reasonable  prices  and  still  allow  farm- 
ers to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  invested 
capital  and  we  can  and  should  meet  our 
moral  obligation  to  help  feed  hungry  na- 
tions. 

The  American  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  choose  a  simpler  lifestyle, 
one  that  will  result  in  less  energy  and 
food  consumption;  and  governmental 
policy  should  encourage  and  sometimes 
require  such  actions.  But  the  large  cor- 
porations cannot  continue  to  reap  rec- 
ord profits  at  the  same  time  consumers 
are  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice. 

Although  consumers  are  frustrated — 
and  outraged— by  ever-rising  prices  and 
dismayed  by  famine  overseas,  it  has  been 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  some  of 
the  root  causes  of  our  purrent  predica- 
ment, and,  more  importantly,  to  work 
toward  some  solutions.  Food  Day  can 
be  the  catalyst  for  involving  people  in 
finding  answers  at  both  the  local  and  the 
national  levels. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Americans  to  take 
part  in  Pood  Day  activities  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Following  are  the  text  of  tire  Food  Day 
resolution  and  the  names  of  House  and 
Senate  cosponsors: 

H.J.  Res.  304 

Joint  resolution  designating  April   17,   1975, 

as  "National  Food  Day" 

Whereas  food  shortages  have  resulted  in 
maisive  hiuiger  and  starvation  in  many  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  malnutrition  is  a  fact  of  life  for 
millions  of  Americans:  particularly  the  poor 
and  the  elderly;  and 

Wliereas  inflation,  shortages  st.  fertilizer 
adverse  weather  conditions,  and  other  fac- 
tors have  led  to  record  high  food  prices  In 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  diets  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Ainerlcans  lead  to  serious  health  problems- 
and 

Wliereas  changes  in  agricultural  practices 
«ie  threatening  the  survival  of  small  family 
farmers;  and 

Wliereas  a  broad  coalition  of  citizens 
group-  and  concerned  Individuals  have  des- 
ignated AprU  17,  1975,  a  national  day  of 
action  to  develop  a  food  policy  aimec'  at  as- 
sisting needy  nations,  reducing  food  prices, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  American  diet, 
and  insuring  the  livelihood  of  the  family 
farmer;   Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep. 

eoentotues  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

Q7^      crpngrress  assejnbled.  That  April   17. 

and  tiil  ^^*'enat«d  as  "National  Pood  Day". 

and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
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ed  to  Issue  a  proclamation  to  promote  pub- 
lic   Involvement   in   developing   a    national 
policy  guided  by  the  needs  of  people,  both  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 
HotTSE  Sponsors 

Mark  Andrews  (N.D.) 

Herman  BadiUo  (N.Y.) 

Berkeley  Bedell  (Iowa) 

Bob  Bergland  (Minn.) 

Michael  Blouin  (Iowa) 

Lindy  Boggs  (La.) 

Edward  Boland  (Mass.) 

Don  Bonker  (Wash.) 

John  Brademas  (Ind.) 

George  Brown  (Calif.) 

John  Buchanan  (Ala.) 

John  Conyers  (Mich.) 

Dominlck  V.  Daniels  (N.J.) 

Thomas  Downey  (N.Y.) 

Robert  Drlnan  (Mass.) 

Robert  Edgar  ( Pa. ) 

Don  Edwards  (Calif.) 

Daniel  Flood  (Pa.) 

Donald  M.  Fraser  (Minn.) 

Benjamin  Oilman  (N.Y.) 

Gilbert  Gude  (Md.) 

Michael  Harrington  (Mass.) 

Augustus  Hawkins  (Calif.) 

Floyd  Hicks  (Wash.) 

Edward  I.  Koch  (N.Y.) 

Matthew  F.  McHugh  (N.Y.) 

Andrew  Magulre  (N.J.) 

John  Melcher  (Mont.) 

Robert  Nix  (Pa.) 

Henry  Nowak  (N.Y.) 

Richard  Ottinger  (N.Y.) 

Edward  W.  Pattlson  (NY.) 

Peter  Peyser  (N.Y.) 

Larry  Pressler  (S.D.) 

Charles  Rangel  (N.Y.) 

Frederick  W.  Richmond  (N.Y.) 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) 

Paul  Simon  (111.) 

Stephen  Solarz  (N.Y.) 
Louis  Stokes  (Ohio) 

Charles  Thone  (Nebr.) 

Henry  A.  Waxman(  Calif.) 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (Kas.) 

Senate  Sponsors 
James  Abourezk  (S.D.) 
Edward  Brooke  (Mass.) 
Quentin  Burdlck  (N.D.) 
Clifford  P.  Case  (N.J.) 
Alan  Cranston  (Calif.) 
Dick  Clark  (Iowa) 
John  Culver  (Iowa) 
James  Eastland  (Mi.ss.) 
Gary  Hart  (Colo.) 
Philip  Hart  (Mich.) 
Vance  Hartke  (Ind.) 
Mark  Hatfield  (Ore.) 
William  Hathaway  (Mahie) 
Walter  Huddles  ton  (Ky.) 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (Minn.) 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (N.Y.) 
Patrick  Leahy  (Vt.) 
James  McClure  (Idaho) 
Gale  McOee  (Wyo.) 
George  McGovern  (S.D.) 
Thomas  Mclntyre  (N.H.) 
Warren  Magnuson  (Wash.) 
Walter  Mondale  (Minn.) 
Joseph  Montoya  (N.  Mex.) 
Claiborne  Pell  (R.I.) 
Charles  Percy  (111.) 
Hugh  Scott  (Pa.) 
Adlai  Stevenson  dU.) 
Harrison  A.  WUliams  (N.J.) 


CONGRESSMAN  VANIK  HONORED 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  over  1,500  people 
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gathered  in  the  Cleveland-Sheraton  Ho- 
tel to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  The  Jewish  National 
Fund  dedicated  their  36th  annual  din- 
ner to  Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik  in 
honor  of  his  dedication  and  service  to 
Jewish  and  American  ideals.  The  Con- 
gressman Charles  A.  Vanik  Forest  of 
100,000  trees  wiU  be  planted  in  his  honor 
in  the  hills  of  Judea,  overlooking  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  thus  linking  his  name 
eternally  with  the  land  and  the  people 
of  Israel. 

A  representative  cross  section  of  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life  and  racial  and 
religious  backgrounds  attended  this  pub- 
lic tribute  to  Congressman  Vanik.  Also 
present  on  this  occasion  were  Congress- 
man James  Stanton  and  myself.  Mr 
Speaker,  Mr.  Juhus  B.  Amber,  the  ener- 
getic and  dedicated  gentleman  who  has 
been  president  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  Council  for  20  years,  delivered  the 
following  message  on  this  occasion: 
Message  From  the  Presujent 

Our  Dinner  this  evening  dramatizes  the 
life-enhancing  point  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  the  oldest  institution  in  existence  ded- 
icated to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Jewish  Home- 
land. 

Since  1901.  it  has  performed  miracles  for 
It  has  transformed  swamps,  desert  and  rock 
beds  Into  productive  land  on  which  crops 
vegetation  and,  yes,  human  beings  have  flour- 
ished. 

Nearly  seven  hundred  rural  settlements— 
fully  93  ^c  of  all  rural  settlements  in  the 
country,  have  been  established  on  JNF  land 
By  planting  130  million  trees,  building  more 
than  2.000  miles  of  access  roads  by  cover- 
ing 90,000  acres  with  trees,  by  reclaiming 
200,000  acres  of  land,  JNF  has  llterallv 
changed  the  face  of  the  countrv,  making  it 
possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants to  find  homes  and  means  of  livelihood 
on  the  soil  of  Israel. 

Supported  by  both  Jew  and  non-Jew  the 
world  over,  the  JNF— which  is  now  the  sole 
land  authority  in  Israel— has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  buUdiug  of  Israel.  Over  a  million 
people  live  on  land  prepared  for  habitation 
by  the  JNF  and,  what  Is  more,  the  Fund  Is 
Israel's  largest  employer  of  labor  for  the 
programs  of  land  redemption  through  rock 
clearance,  swamp  drainage,  road  buUdlnst 
terrachig  and  tree  planting,  and  these  activ- 
ities still  continue  unabated. 

These  tasks,  performed  by  the  JNF  for 
seventy-four  years  now,  surely  merit  the  en- 
thusiasm and  support  for  both  the  tradi- 
tional and  foundation  aspects  of  the  Fund 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  Communitv  of 
Cleveland.  Your  presence  here  this  festive 
evening  inspires  us  to  an  even  greater  spirit 
of  rededlcatlon.  to  continue  our  efforts  for 
the  people  of  Israel  In  the  months  and  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Vanik  on  this  occasion  was 
made  by  Rabbi  Arthur  J.  Lelyveld  in 
his  own  inimitable  and  eloquent  way 
Rabbi  Lelyveld  captivated  the  audience 
in  his  tribute  to  our  colleague.  Others 
who  embellished  this  occasion  with  their 
oratory  were:  Rabbi  William  J.  SeUg- 
man,  chaplain,  Jewish  Community  Fed- 
eration; Samuel  H.  Miller,  national 
chairman.  United  Jewish  Appeal,  gen- 
eral chairman,  dinner  committee;  Julius 
B.  Amber,  president,  Jewish  National 
Fund  councU;  Mrs.  Sanford  Milter 
president,  Jewish  National  Fund  women's 
division;  Meyer  Pesin,  president,  Jewish 
National  Fund  of  America;  Morton  L 
Mandel,  president,  Jewish  Community 
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Federation;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Camille.  as- 
sistant director,  Catholic  Charities,  Di- 
ocese of  Cleveland;  Judge  Adrian  B. 
Pink.  Jr.,  chairman,  civic  committee; 
and  the  incomparable  Dorothy  Fuld- 
heim,  television  star. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  the  eve- 
ning contained  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  Tom  Boardman,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  which  is  as  follows: 
Some  congressmen  earn  their  political  rep- 
utations, and  help  assure  their  own  polit- 
ical survival,  by  conscientious,  effective  at- 
tention to  the  personal  needs  ol  their  con- 
stituents. 

Others  win  their  reputations  by  states- 
manship— by  their  precise  knowledge  of  the 
Issues  of  the  day,  and  their  leadership  in  the 
legislative  processes  which  respond  to  those 
issues. 

Charles  Vanlk,  to  a  degree  rare  in  the  Con- 
gress, does  a  superb  job  In  both  these  areas. 
He  and  his  staff  know  how  to  lead  the 
people  of  his  district  through  the  confusing 
labyrinth  of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  and 
get  a  result. 

And,  as  a  senior  member  of  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Charlie  has  a 
massive  Impact  on  legislation.  He  takes  the 
time,  and  has  the  Intellect,  to  understand 
all  sides  of  an  Issue,  and  vote  accordingly. 
His  legislative  decisions  are  based  on  facts, 
laboriously  and  conscientiously  accumulated, 
and  not  on  emotion. 

His  legislative  commitment  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  time  in  Washington.  But  he 
manages,  still,  to  stay  close  to  home,  to  keep 
In  continuing,  close  and  effective  touch  with 
his  district  here,  with  Its  people  and  Its 
problems. 

He  is.  as  well,  a  man  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal and  political  Integrity.  He  Is  a  poli- 
tician In  the  finest  sense  of  that  word,  a  man 
who  understands  the  Immense  Importance 
of  the  political  process,  and  does  his  share, 
and  more,  to  make  that  process  work. 

The  word  "honorable,"  which  traditionally 
precedes  a  congressman's  name,  is  totally 
appropriate  for  him. 

His  wife,  Betty,  has  always  been  his  great 
strength  and,  as  one  would  suppose,  his 
greatest  booster.  She  served  her  country,  too, 
as  a  Navy  nurse  In  World  War  11,  and,  like 
her  husband,  understands  the  responsi- 
bilities which  go  with  public  service. 

Cleveland  Is  proud  of  them  both.  And  we're 
grateful  for  this  opportunity,  at  this  dinner 
this  evening,  to  say  and  write  publicly  what 
so  many  of  us  have  felt  for  so  long, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  Congress- 
man Vanik  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  Betty  on  this 
significant  occasion. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A  CITIZEN 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
hold  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This 
year,  the  contest  theme  was  "My  Re- 
sponsibility as  a  Citizen,"  and  nearly 
500.000  secondary  school  students  com- 
peted for  the  five  national  scholarships 
ranging  from  $1,500  to  $10,000. 

This  year's  winner  from  Oklahoma  is 
Miss  Christie  LeAnne  Skinner  of  Ponca 
City.  As  the  representative  from  the 
Sixth  District  which  includes  Ponca  City, 
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I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  efforts  of 

Miss  Skinner  and  the  degree  of  national 

pride  expressed  in  her  speech. 
I  therefore  insert  Miss  Skinner's  speech 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

1974-75  VPW  Voice  or  Dzmoceact  Contest- 
Oklahoma  Winner  Chbistik  Leanne 
Skinner 

America  has  often  been  described  as  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world.  And  called  so  be- 
cause of  the  variety  of  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  todays  Americans. 

But— is  America  really  a  melting  pot?  Lets 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  words  •melting 
pot"  and  the  connotation  derived  from  them. 
Imagine  now  a  large  cast  iron  pot  with  Its 
contents  bubbling  over  smoldering  coals.  As 
you  peer  Into  It,  all  the  elements  while  melt- 
ing, lose  their  shape  and  flow  together  as 
substance.  No  longer  can  Individual  charac- 
teristics be  recognized. 

Is  this  really  what  we  want  out  of  Amer- 
ica?—A  melting  pot  society  in  which  every- 
one Is  completely  united,  giving  up  all  indi- 
viduality and  conforming  to  a  common  goal? 
I  don't  think  so!  I  think  of  our  American 
system  as  a  salad  bowl.  Think  about  it — a 
salad.  Each  piece  still  unique,  and  yet  com- 
bined together  with  other  tastes.  The  final 
touch  of  dressing,  when  covering  each  piece 
enhances  the  flavor  even  more. 

Now  think  about  America  and  her  Con- 
stitution. Don't  our  responsibilities  resemble 
more  that  of  a  salad?  Each  individual  Is  free 
to  be  an  individual  as  long  as  he  doesn't 
interfere  with  the  flavor  of  the  others.  Indi- 
viduals, working  together  with  a  sense  of 
unity,  but  not  as  an  inseparable  block. 

All  of  our  privileges  and  American  free- 
doms rest  on  the  foundation  laid  forth  by 
the  Constitution.  But  now,  it  Is  our  responsi- 
bility as  citizens  to  be  the  building  blocks. 
We  must  create  on  this  foundation,  con- 
crete Ideals  for  the  preservation  of  oiu:  Con- 
stitution and  nation. 

Now — I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few 
of.  the  responsibilities  which  I  believe  the 
Constitution  demands  of  every  citizen,  if 
we  are  to  keep  America  from  becoming  a 
"Melting  Pot "  society. 

Let's  consider  now  the  responsibility  of 
exercising  the  freedoms  placed  upon  us.  A 
gift  Isn't  a  gift  until  you  accept  It.  Neither 
are  freedoms  really  freedoms  untU  you  exer- 
cise and  experience  them. 

■'Pfeedom  of  the  Press "  holds  special  re- 
sponsibility for  me,  whUe  working  on  the 
school  newspaper.  In  the  past  few  months. 
Americans  have  seen  the  potential  of  this 
freedom.  The  Press  has  served  not  only  as  a 
tool,  but  also  as  a  lethal  weapon. 

America's  mass  media  and  communication 
system  Is  probably  the  single  largest  factor 
in  preserving  the  salad  bowl  image — all  re- 
sulting from  the  exercising  of  this  one  sim- 
ple right— "Freedom  of  the  Press!" 

Along  with  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
our  freedoms  comes  living  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  Constitution  Is  the  foundation 
of  our  nation,  but  the  laws  maintain  the 
Constitution.  Our  laws  are  not  only  those 
of  society,  but  those  of  God.  laid  down  for 
his  people  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Obedience  of  the  law.  comes  as  a  result  of 
respect.  When  you  have  respect  for  a  friend, 
you  wish  only  the  best  for  him,  and  go  out  of 
your  way  In  defending  him.  And  so — each  of 
us  must  experience  this  same  sense  of  re- 
spect for  our  laws. 

Finally  today,  look  with  me  at  the  aspect 
of  cooperation.  Our  Constitution — together 
with  our  whole  Judicial  system — has 
stemmed  from  this  idea  of  cooperation. 
Without  cooperation  and  participation, 
there  can  exist  no  democracy!  But  with  it, 
we  hold  the  most  successful  form  of  gov- 
ernment history  will  ever  see ! 

Today,  as  we  look  out  over  the  country 
and  see  inflation,  Watergate,  prison  riots, 
and  of  course,  the  energy  crisis — everything 
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The  President  has  asked  for  our  coopera 
tlon  in  conserving  energy.  But  Just  turning 
Off  t^e  lights  isn't  enough.  We  m^t^tiSd 
behind  our  nation  In  cooperation  and  «. 
spect  for  all  her  undertakings. 

"America,  although  I  may  not  always  un- 
derstand  your  methods  or  agree  with  your 
Ideas,  I  can  love  you.  I  am  responsible  how 
ever,  not  only  for  cooperating,  but  for  re 
specting  any  institution  ordained  by  Qod  L 
the  founder  of  our  Constitution  and  nation 
and  pray  for  the  mistakes  I  see  in  it  " 

Yes— America  is  a  great  salad  bowl!  And 
our  Constitution  serves  as  a  great  dressing  i 
But  we  as  pieces  of  the  American  salad  have 
our  part  to  play  as  well.  As  individuals  we 
are  obligated  not  only  to  exercise  our  free- 
doms, but  to  respect  and  cooperate  with  the 
Ideals  of  the  Constitution.  For  only  then 
can  the  Constitution  become  alive  and  carrv 
out  its  purpose,  as  the  dressing  for  our  Amer- 
ican salad. 

Let's  aU  come  together,  harmonizing  in  a 
spirit  of  love,  respect  and  cooperation  so  that 
•The  American  Salad,  with  its  dressing  the 
Constitution"  may  endure  for  all  genera- 
tions. 


AUTO   EMISSION   STANDARDS   AND 
THE  CATALYTIC  CONVERTER 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  made  some  com- 
ments on  the  catalytic  converter  issue  as 
it  relates  to  auto  emission  standards. 
Since  most  of  my  colleagues  do  not  re- 
ceive the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  they 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  level  of  controversy  that 
the  recent  decision  by  the  EPA  on  auto 
emission  standards  has  caused,  I  am  in- 
serting today  several  articles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  bring  everyone 
up  to  date. 

The  State  of  California,  thanks  to  the 
diligent  efforts  of  its  Congressmen,  has 
the  right  to  establish  its  own  auto  emis- 
sion standards.  I  hesitate  to  generalize, 
but  in  the  case  of  auto  emission  stand- 
ards, what  is  good  for  California  is  good 
for  the  Nation,  and  the  actions  that  the 
State  of  California  is  taking  in  response 
to  the  EPA's  latest  decision  should  be 
considered  as  the  appropriate  action 
that  the  Congress  takes  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  highly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  news  items: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  7.  1975] 
State    Air    Unit    Challenges    EPA — Voices 

Doubts  on  Easing  Car  Smog  Standards 
(By  Dan  Fisher) 

Sacramento. — An  obviously  skeptical  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board  Thursday  chal- 
lenged top  VS.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  officials  over  the  EPA's  decision 
earlier  this  week  to  push  back  the  nation's 
auto  exhaust  cleanup  timetable. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  state  hearings 
concerned  with  future  anti-smog  standards 
in  California.  ARB  Chairman  Tom  Quinn 
questioned  the  timing  of  the  federal  agen- 
cy's "discovery"  of  new  health  hazards  as- 
sociated with  more  stringent  controls. 

"It's  possible."  Qulnn  charged,  that  the 
aA>ged  hazard  was  used  "as  a  convenient 
propaganda  vehicle"  to  Justify  an  essen- 
tially political  decision. 
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In  announcing  bis  plan  In  Washington 
Wednesday,  EPA  Administrator  RusseU  Train 
said  the  rollback  Is  necessary  becaiise  the 
technology  required  to  meet  tougher  auto 
emission  standards  results  in  the  increased 
output  of  a  new  pollutant — sulfuric  acid. 

The  sulfuric  acid  issue  was  first  raised 
about  18  months  ago  but  Train  decided  at 
that  time  to  encourage  auto  makers  to  In- 
troduce the  technology  in  question — chemi- 
cal catalysts — anyway. 

The  issue  resurfaced  at  EPA  hearings  in 
January  after  President  Ford  proposed  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  that  future 
new  car  standards  be  frozen  for  five  years. 
Ro??rs  Streelow,  assistant  EPA  adminis- 
trator for  air  and  water  programs,  insisted 
Thursday  that  his  superior's  latest  decision 
was  based  on  "a  substantially  greater  body 
of  technical  Information"  than  was  avail- 
able earlier.  The  new  data  confirmed  what 
had  only  originally  been  suspected,  he  said. 
Whatever  the  motivation,  Wednesday's 
EPA  decision  puts  California  on  the  spot  be- 
cause the  state  already  enforces  tougher 
standards  than  those  EPA  has  proposed 
nationally  to  be  effective  until  1980.  The 
tougher  California  requirements  were  spe- 
ciflcally  rejected  by  EPA  In  Its  decision  be- 
cause. Train  said,  they  would  drastically 
worsen  the  sulfuric  acid  problem. 

"I  think  the  federal  government  has  got 
us  boxed  into  a  severe  problem."  commented 
William  Simmons.  ARB's  executive  officer. 

If  the  state  rolls  back  Its  own  standards 
so  that  catalysts  are  no  longer  required,  it 
will  mean  higher  output  of  another  auto- 
mobile pollutant — hydrocarbons — which  is 
particularly  critical  here.  Hydrocarbons 
combine  with  oxides  of  nitrogen  In  sunlight 
to  create  photochemical  smog. 

■It  begins  to  sound  like  you're  tradUig  the 
bubonic  plague  for  typhoid,"  said  ARB  mem- 
ber Mary  Nichols. 

Streelow  also  put  a  damper  on  what  some 
ARB  members  hoped  would  be  an  attractive 
alternative  to  relax  state  standards:  new 
controls  on  the  sulfur  content  of  gasoline. 
(It  Is  the  sulfur  In  gasoline  that  the  catalyst 
converts  Into  sulfuric  acid.) 

The  EPA  official  said  that  on  a  national 
basis  It  would  cost  $20  billion  to  cut  sulfur 
content  by  about  80%  and  that  still  might 
not  be  enough  to  solve  the  sulfuric  acid 
problem. 

Other  witnesses  at  the  hearing  disputed 
some  or  all  of  the  EPA's  contentions. 

Robert  Sansom,  a  consultant  who  formerly 
held  Streelow's  job  at  the  EPA.  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  agency's  rationale  and  called 
its  decision  'a  long  step  down  the  slippery 
slope  toward  greatly  relaxed  auto  standards." 
While  removal  of  sulfur  from  gasoline 
alone  might  not  solve  the  problem,  Sansom 
argued,  a  combination  of  that  approach  plus 
modifications  of  the  current  catalytic  con- 
trol system  might  do  the  job. 

Fred  Bowdltch.  a  General  Motors  Corp. 
pollution  control  expert,  said  that  the  com- 
pany commissioned  an  Independent  study 
that  concluded  that  sulfur  In  gasoline  could 
be  reduced  far  more  than  the  EPA  estimate 
at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Sansom  was  one  of  the  EPA  officials  prl- 
marUy  responsible  for  encouraging  Introduc- 
tion of  the  catalyst  in  the  first  place  and 
GM  is  the  technology's  most  ardent  sup- 
porter among  the  auto  companies. 

Meanwhile,  a  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  District  official  said  his  or- 
ganization Is  opposed  to  the  use  of  catalysts 
until  and  unless  the  problems  anticipated 
rrom  their  use  can  be  accurately  assessed 
and  corrected." 

Robert  a.  Lunche,  air  pollution  control 
Officer,  urged  the  board  "not  to  force  the 
potentially  dangerous  catalytic  exhaust  de- 
Count"^°'^    the    people    of    Los    Angeles 

He  said  that  the  board  should  "encourage 
inemore  promising  methods  of  emission  con- 
««i  Which  are  now  almost  ready  for   in- 
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corporation  In  vehicles  which  can  be  on  the 
market  in  the  next  few  years." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  8, 1975] 
State  Am  Board  Moves  to  Keep  Car 
Catalytic    Units 
(By  Dan  Fisher) 
Sacramento. — After  hearing  testimony  that 
advanced  catalytic  converters  can  clean  up 
car  exhausts  without  causing  adverse  side- 
effects,  the  state  Air  Resources  Board  moved 
here  Friday  to  keep  the  devices  alive. 

Tom  Qulnn,  ARB  chairman,  ordered  the 
agency's  technical  staff  to  prepare  three  re- 
ports In  anticipation  of  a  critical  vote  by  the 
full  board  on  March  17  relating  to  1977  Cali- 
fornia auto  standards. 

The  reports  would  form  the  basis  for  board 
action  to  both  protect  Callfornians  against 
any  new  health  hazard  and  to  continue  the 
state's  leadership  In  enforcing  the  nation's 
most  stringent  controls  on  other  auto  emis- 
sions. Qulnn  said. 

The  ARB  acted  at  the  close  of  a  two-day 
hearing  called  after  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  said  catalysts  may 
pose  an  even  greater  health  hazard  than  the 
one  they  are  designed  to  eliminate. 

The  EPA  subsequently  decided  on  Wednes- 
day to  slow  down  the  national  auto  exhaust 
cleanup  schedule  because  of  the  new  risk  of 
sulfuric  acid  emissions  from  catalyst-equip- 
ped cars. 

However.  Qulnn  said  Friday  he  "was  not 
persuaded"  by  the  federal  agency's  argu- 
ments. 

He  Instructed  the  ARB  staff  to: 
Investigate  claims  by  one  catalyst  manu- 
facturer that  the  company  has  a  system  that 
does  not  emit  sulfuric  acid  and  which  does 
an  even  better  Job  than  today's  catalysts  of 
cleaning  up  other  auto  pollutants. 

Draft  a  proposed  standard  that  would  limit 
the  allowable  sulfuric  acid  emissions  from 
1977  and  later  model  California  cars. 

Prepare  a  legal  argument  on  which  the 
board  could  base  the  setting  of  new  controls 
over  the  composition  of  gasoline  sold  In  the 
state. 

The  EPA  decision  put  considerable  pressure 
on  California  because  the  federal  agency  spe- 
cifically rejected  future  new  car  standards 
that  .".Iready  are  In  effect  here.  The  EPA  said 
the  California  regulations  would  result  In 
sharply  increased  sulfuric  acid  emissions  and 
the  agency  settled  on  more  lenient  regula- 
tions. 

Top  EPA  officials  testified  Thursday  before 
the  ARB  concerning  the  federal  decision. 

The  state  panel  got  more  bad  news  about 
possible  alternatives  from  a  series  of  oil 
company  witnesses  Friday  but  late  In  the 
day  an  official  of  Englehard  Industries  gave 
members  a  glimmer  of  hope. 

Englehard  has  a  "three-way"  catalyst  that 
can  far  exceed  current  state  standards  and 
do  so  with  no  sulfuric  acid  emissions,  said 
John  Mooney,  technical  director  for  the  com- 
pany's auto  catalyst  group. 

(Englehard  already  Is  a  principal  supplier 
of  the  catalysts  found  on  most  1975  model 
cars.  "Three-way"  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  unit  cuts  down  on  all  three  of  the 
primary  auto  pollutants.  The  current  device 
Is  effective  In  only  two.) 

Auto  makers  general  were  skeptical 
Thursday  about  the  durability  of  a  three- 
way  catalyst.  Engelhard  insisted,  however, 
that  such  a  system  was  not  only  feasible  but 
that  the  company  could  manufacture 
enough  to  equip  all  1977  model  cars  sold 
in  California. 

Mooney  disclosed  that  Engelhard 's  three- 
way  catalyst  emits  small  amounts  of  another 
new  pollutant— ammonia— but  he  insisted 
that  that  would  not  constitute  yet  another 
health  problem.  And  Qulnn  said  that  ARB's 
staff  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  just  such 
a  danger   when  it  Investigates   the  device. 

Quinn  also  instructed  the  staff  to  prepare 
a  proposed  standard  that  would  limit  sul- 
furic acid  emissions  to  a  level  significantly 
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lower  than  now  produced  by  catalyst- 
equipped  cars  but  not  so  low  as  to  effec- 
tively outlaw  the  devices  altogether. 

The  EPA  also  has  promised  such  a  stand- 
ard for  1979  model  cars,  although  the  fed- 
eral agency  is  stUl  considering  a  require- 
ment that  would  spell  death  for  catalysts. 

The  ARB  standard  would  be  effective  in 
1977,  Qulnn  said,  and  would  enable  Cali- 
fornia  to   "set   the   tone   for   the   country." 

The  legal  argument  Qulnn  requested  re- 
lates to  a  debate  over  whether  the  board 
currently  has  the  authority  to  regulate  gas- 
oline composition  or  whether  it  needs  new 
legislation  to  get  such  power.  Quinn  vrants 
the  issue  clarified  so  the  board  can  set  new 
regulations  limiting  the  amount  of  sulfur 
in  gasoline.  It  is  sulfur  that  the  catalyst  con- 
verts in  to  sulfuric  acid. 

Oil  companies  testified  Friday  that  it 
would  cost  up  to  5  cents  a  gallon  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  sulfur  In  gasoline  but  the  EPA 
does  not  think  that  will  solve  the  sulfuric 
acid  problem.  But  the  ARB  says  it  may  still 
be    worthwhile.    If   even   a   partial   solution. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  7.  1975] 

United  States  Picks  Wrong  Soltition  For 

Pollution,  Groups  Sat 

Washington. — Seven  environmental  groups 
said  Thursday  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  chose  the  wrong  solution  to 
automobile  pollution  problems  becau.se  of 
a  "special  relationship  .  .  .  between  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  Ford  Administration." 

The  groups  offered  no  direct  evidence  of 
such  a  "special   relationship." 

They  said  EPA  Administrator  Russell  E. 
Train  should  have  solved  a  potential  health 
problem  from  sulfate  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles by  requiring  the  removal  of  sulfur 
from  ga.sollne,  not  by  slowing  down  efforts 
to  reduce  other  forms  of  pollution. 

"By  refusing  to  blend  and  desulfurlze  gas- 
oline, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
admits  the  special  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  oil  administration  and  the  Ford 
Administration"  the  groups  said  In  a  joint 
statement. 

'It  Is  all  right  to  raise  gasoline  prices  20 
cents  per  gallon  and  create  windfall  profits," 
they  said,  referring  to  President  Ford's  pro- 
posals to  Increase  petroleum  prices,  "but  It 
Is  not  all  right  to  raise  gasoline  prices  a  mere 
penny  or  two  per  gallon  to  protect  public 
health." 

The  statement  was  issued  by  the  Public 
Interest  Research  Group,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Assn.,  the  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  the  Environmental  Policy  Center 
and  the  National  Clean  Air  Coalition. 

Train,  in  testimony  Thursday  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  said  the 
agency  had  concluded  that  blending  gasoline 
supplies  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  sulfuric 
acid  mist  problem. 

Cars  with  catalytic  converters  are  emitting 
25  times  the  acid  mist  present  in  the  exhaust 
of  cars  without  the  converters.  Train  said. 

Doctors  have  not  yet  determined  the  level 
of  acid  mist  that  humans  can  tolerate,  he 
added,  and  the  EPA  cannot  afford  to  "play 
Russian  roulette"  with  human  lives. 

Train  announced  Wednesday  his  decision 
to  postpone  for  one  year  the  strict  auto  emis- 
sion standard  previously  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  1977. 


A   RESPECTFUL  PETITION   TO   THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  an  expression  of 
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opinion  which  I  have  received  from  my 
constituent,  Mr.  Sinclair  Phillips  of  New- 
port News,  Va.  It  represents  the  thinking 
of  a  number  of  my  constituents  on  one 
of  the  most  grave  problems  of  our  day, 
and  I  urge  its  consideration  by  my 
colleagues: 

A  Respectful  Petition  to  the  Congress  or 
THE  United  States 
(By  Sinclair  PhUlips) 
Your    petitioner,    under   Article   I   of   the 
Amendments    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  being  a  born  citizen  of  the  City 
of  Newport  News.  In  the  State  of  Virginia.  In 
the  United  States,  does  hereby  request  the 
Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  Senior  Senator 
Ircm  Virginia,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  N. 
Downing,    representing    the    First    Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia  in  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  to  present  this  petition  to 
their  respective  bodies  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  a  desperate  step  to  solve  our  energy 
crisis.  However,  many  people  In  this  area 
think  It  Is  the  wrong  decision. 

An  import  duty  on  oil  would  disrupt  all 
state,  city  and  county  citizens,  all  utilities, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  and  every 
Item  of  our  daily  necessities  to  such  extent 
that  the  cost  of  living  would  bring  dire  ca- 
lamity and  further  decrease  employment.  The 
cost  of  fuel  Is  not  deductible,  only  the  tax 
added  for  road  and  other  special  use.  To  col- 
lect Import  duty  and  then  make  adjustments 
to  public  bodies,  etc.  would  create  another 
bureaucracy  with  great  expense  and  burden 
upon  all  citizens. 

Because  of  decreased  speed  limits  and  pa- 
triotic action  by  most  of  our  people  the  use 
of  fuel  has  decrea.sed  and  the  tax  for  road 
burning  likewise  decreased. 

It  Is  this  petitioner's  opinion  that  a  large 
federal  increase  on  automotive  fuel  divided 
with  state  highway  departments  would  be 
the  proper  action  and  not  only  further  de- 
crease the  use  of  auto  fuel,  but  would  offset 
the  present  loss  In  road  funds,  bridge  con- 
struction and  employment.  People  who  would 
suffer  from  the  added  expense  would  drive 
less  and  could  either  double  up  In  riding  to 
work  or  use  public  supported  mass  transit. 

All  mass  transit  buses  are  now  driven  by 
dlesel  engines— with  only  fractional  harmful 
pollutants,  as  compared  to  gasoline  engines. 
The  fewer  gas  engines  on  the  streets  and 
highways,  the  greater  would  be  the  improve- 
ment to  ecology  and  the  decrease  to  environ- 
mental hazards.  The  average  automobile 
hauls  I'i  passengers,  while  a  bus  seats  52 
or  more. 

Prom  conversations  in  our  communities  a 
firm  stand  promptly  by  Congress  in  this  area 
of  approach  would  meet  with  strong  public 
support  and.  also,  answer  the  challenge  of 
the  president  for  action. 

Another,  and  most  Important  step  by  Con- 
gress in  answering  the  presidents  challenge 
would  be  to  enact  laws  allowing  and  urging 
states  to  return  to  Neighborhood  schools  in 
order  to  save  energy,  taxes,  and  reduce  a  ter- 
rible environmental  hazard  caused  by  yellow 
gasoline  driven  buses  running  bumper  to 
bumper  in  congested  traffic,  hauling  students 
from  one  end  of  the  city  or  county  to  the 
other,  wasting  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel 
causing  111  feeling,  vandalism  and  lack  of  in- 
terest by  many  parents  who  never  visit  the  far 
away  school  of  their  child's  attendance. 

The  people  and  this  petitioner  ask  Congress 
to  not  only  answer  the  challenge  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  also  to  assume  its  legislative  duties 
usurped  by  the  federal  Judiciary.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  who  have  supreme  au- 
thority, when  such  authority  is  not  surren- 
dered, can  only  act  through  their  elected 
members  of  Congress  or  call  for  a  convention 
to  exert  their  rights.  Time  Is  of  the  essence- 
action  Is  needed  and  respectfully  rrn  -c-'od 
by  your  petitioner. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  RAISES 
REMAIN  IN  JEOPARDY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Ms.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  us  know,  the  President  has  asked 
that  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees 
be  limited  to  5  percent  through  at  least 
July  1,  1976.  Under  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law,  Federal  employees  would  re- 
ceive an  approximately  10-percent  pay 
raise  effective  October  1,  1975,  in  order 
for  their  salaries  to  remain  comparable 
with  salaries  in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  even  by  White 
House  officials,  that  the  President's  plan 
has  little  chance  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. Indeed,  the  President  stiU  has 
not  sent  down  any  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  implement  his  objective— 
and  now  we  are  told  there  is  a  "hold" 
on  any  such  legislation. 

Therefore,  the  "conventional  wisdom" 
these  days  in  Washington  is  that  equi- 
table pay  raises  for  Federal  employees 
will  not  be  jeopardized. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  is  the 
case.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  admin- 
istration might  weU  try  to  subvert  the 
intent  of  existing  pay  adjustment  sys- 
tem, if  and  when,  its  proposals  are  re- 
jected by  Congress.  If  the  5-percent  pay 
raise  limit  until  mld-1976  is  rejected, 
then  I  fully  expect  the  President  to  ask 
that  any  pay  increase  be  deferred  from 
3  to  6  months  beyond  its  normal  Octo- 
ber 1  date.  The  administration's  ap- 
proach would  be  to  characterize  this  pro- 
posal as  a  more  "moderate"  measure,  and 
thereby  win  congi-essional  approval — but 
I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  not  re- 
ject one  bad  proposal  only  to  accept  an- 
other one  that,  although  still  very  bad, 
is  not  quite  as  imfair. 

What  concerns  me.  then,  is  not  how 
Congress  will  react  to  inequitable  pro- 
posals from  the  President  which  it  must 
approve.  What  does  concern  me  v:?ry 
much  is  action  which  the  President 
might  try  to  take  unilaterally. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  serious  loophole 
m  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
which  could  be  used  by  the  President  to 
circumvent  and  subvert  the  intent  of 
the  law.  The  law  provides,  in  efifect,  that 
after  accepting  recommendations  for  pay 
raises  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, labor  representatives,  and  a  "neu- 
tral" Advisory  Board,  the  President  de- 
cides what  figure  is  necessaiy  to  assure 
"comparability." 

I  believe  that,  having  been  rejected 
once  by  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  limit 
Federal  pay  raises  to  5  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent might  imilaterally  declare  "com- 
parability" to  be  significantly  less  than 
the  10-percent  pay  raise  Federal  em- 
ployees need  to  keep  pace  this  year.  In- 
deed. I  believe  the  groundwork  for  such 
a  scenario  is  already  being  laid  with 
the  President's  recent  directive  that  a 
"Blue  Ribbon  Panel"  be  established  to 
study  the  methods  now  used  to  deter- 
mine "comparability." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
rot  choose  to  pmsue  a  blatantly  imfair 
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course  and  pull  a  low  comparability  flp 
ure  out  of  "thin  air"  come  SeptembCT* 
But  I  am  asking  that  the  House  S^l 
committee  on  Retirement  and  EmplovPP 
Benefits,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  Dav 
study  whether  changes  are  necessair  bi 
the  law  to  prevent  such  arbitrai-y  action 
which  would  so  adversely  affect  Federal 
employees  and  their  families. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  Federal  employees  will  have 
to  fight  for  the  right  merely  to  have  their 
wages  f  aU  only  3  to  5  percent  below  cost- 
of-living  increases  like  everybody  else  In- 
stead of  being  set  aside  as  a  select  gi^up 
of  Americans  chosen  by  the  President  to 
fall  some  10  to  15  percent  behind  infla- 
tion. Once  again  it  appears  that  Federal 
employees  will  have  to  rely  upon  the 
Congress  to  protect  their  right  to  the 
principle    of    equitable    pay    compara- 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  THIEU 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time 
ago  several  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  traveled  the  9,000  miles  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  see  conditions  for 
themselves.  While  they  were  in  Saigon 
several  of  our  colleagues  were  addressed 
by  President  Thieu. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  were  not  present  to  know 
President  Thieu's  thoughts  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  Accord- 
ingly, I  should  like  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  by  inserting  his  speech  of 
March  1, 1975  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Excellencies.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  I  have  great  pleasure  In 
seeing  you  tonight  again  in  a  friendly  and 
relaxed  atmosphere.  I  shall  avaU  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  my  most 
sincere  feelings. 

First  of  all.  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  People  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  I 
sincerely  thank  you  and  would,  through  you, 
express  my  appreciations  to  all  the  American 
people  who  kindly  concern  themselves  with 
my  country. 

You  did  not  mind  making  this  long  trip  In 
your  endeavours  to  understand  the  self-de- 
fense struggle  of  my  people.  I  am  extremely 
delighted  to  welcome  you  here,  because  I 
consider  it  a  rare  opportunity  for  you  to  have 
a  closer  look  at  the  situation  which  is  much 
spoken  of,  but  the  true  aspect  of  which  is  not 
visible  to  many. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that,  as  you 
had  wished  it  when  you  landed  in  this  free 
land,  you  were  able  to  move  freely,  to  visit 
the  places  you  want  to  see,  to  freely  look  for 
all  the  evidence  and  informations  that  you 
are  after,  and  that  the  elements  and  facts 
that  you  have  gathered  were  not  distorted 
through  any  pressure  at  all. 

You  met  only  with  two  limitations:  these 
are.  on  the  one  hand,  the  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam's  national  laws  which  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  people  because,  we,  too,  have  a 
Constitution,  national  laws  and  an  independ- 
ent Judiciary  system  and  on  the  other  hand 
your  willingness  to  respect  the  national  sov- 
ereignty of  the  friendly  country  which  Is  now 
hosting  you. 

My  satisfaction  is  accounted  for  by  the 
traditional  sense  of  hospitality  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  together  with  their  indomita- 
ble spirit,  that  never  surrenders  to  violence. 
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and  never  accepts  any  humiliation.  Thus  our 
hospitality  Is  not  attitude  of  opporttmists, 
prompted  by  Immediate  interests. 

Therefore  in  view  of  this  intimate  reunion 
I  shall  now  propose  to  you  that  we  leave 
out  partisan  passions,  unjustified  suspicions, 
and  tricks  unworthy  of  us.  I  invite  you  all. 
together  with  me,  to  rise  over  all  of  that,  so 
as  to  look  seriously  and  accurately  Into  the 
problem  common  to  our  two  pec^les. 

Obviously  the  matter  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  so-caUed  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
Government  and  the  People  of  Viet-Nam 
regarding  American  aid.  Because  it  is  en- 
tirely fabricated  by  a  minority  to  cover  up 
their  deep-rooted  prejudices. 

We  believe  that  your  visit  has  proved  to 
be  fruitful  in  the  sense  that  it  serves  to 
strengthen  the  long  lasting  bonds  between 
our  two  peoples. 

Because,  short  of  that  goal,  there  will  be 
no  Justification  for  the  precious  time  that 
you  have  spent  here  the  last  few  days. 

Indeed,  we  believe  that  you  have  come 
here  to  get  informed  and  not  to  investigate; 
to  observe  the  situation  and  not  to  only  look 
for  our  shortcomings;  that  you  have  come 
with  goodwill  and  impartiality  rather  than 
with  preconceived  ideas  and  Judgments,  for 
we  know  that  impartiality  and  fairness  stand 
very  high  on  the  American  scale  of  values. 
During  the  past  few  days,  you  have  been 
able  to  go  wherever  you  want  to  go  and  to 
meet  whomever  you  like  to  meet.  You  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range 
our  soldiers  in  the  front  and  our  pea.sants 
in  the  countryside.  You  have  called  on  both 
government  olBclals  and  political  dissenters. 
You  have  thus  listened  to  a  wide  range  of 
opinions,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  Prom 
this  vast  amount  of  facts  and  findings,  each 
one  of  you  will  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
and  this  is  the  way  things  should  be  in  a 
democratic  regime. 

However,  I  think  there  are  some  points 
upon  which  everyone  might  agree: 

First  of  aU,  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
no  restrictions  imposed  on  your  movements 
in  this  country,  no  areas  marked  off-limits 
and  no  persons  held  Incommunicado  from 
you  during  your  stay,  had  done  much,  I 
hope,  to  destroy  the  myth  carefully  nurtured 
by  the  dissenters  according  to  which  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  is  Just  another  police 
State.  Even  though  we  are  presently  faced 
with  aggression,  you  can  see  that  there  Is 
much  more  freedom  here  than  in  many  other 
countries  living  in  peace  and  where  national 
security  is  not  at  all  threatened. 

Secondly,  the  evidence  Is  here  for  all  to 
see  that,  far  from  being  the  warmongers 
80  often  depicted  in  Communist  literature, 
we  are  actually  being  attacked — and  mas- 
sively BO — by  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Troops,  In  violation  of  every  provision  of 
the  Paris  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973.  So 
it  is  evident  to  any  impartial  observer  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  save  the 
Paris  Agreement  Is  to  stop  the  Communist 
aggression.  Once  the  ceasefire  is  effectively 
implemented,  all  other  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  can  be  carried  out.  We  are  ready 
to  do  our  part  and  we  are  disposed  to  re- 
sume the  peace  uegotlatloiLs  without  any 
precondition. 

The  third  pohit  that  may  have  been  noticed 
by  everyone  is  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vlet-Nam  to  resist  aggression 
and  enslavement  by  the  Communists.  You 
have  visited  our  barracks  and  our  ricefields, 
our  cities  and  our  refugees'  camps.  Did  you 
meet  anyone  who  would  willingly  go  to  the 
other  side? 

So,  we  have  the  will  to  survive.  We  have 
also  the  capability  to  survive.  Assistance  to 
South  Viet-Nam  cannot  be  an  open-ended 
affair:  you  have  only  to  look  at  our  food 
production,  at  the  development  of  our  light 
Industry  and  at  the  prospects  of  oU  exploita- 
tion on  our  off-shore-areas  to  be  convinced 
of  that.  As  a  proud  people,  we  do  not  Intend 
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to  rely  on  foreign  aid  forever;  as  a  potentially 
rich  country,  we  do  not  tiave  to. 

Some  of  you  might  be  interested  in  one 
individual  instance  or  in  a  particular  as- 
pect of  political  life  in  Vlet-Nam.  These  are 
legitimate  interests  and,  as  we  have  been 
straightforward  and  open-minded  in  facili- 
tating your  fact-finding  mission,  I  think  that 
.your  questions  have  been  fully  answered. 
The  answers  you  have  got  may  or  may  not 
satisfy  you.  But  please  remember  that  the 
issue  you  viltlmately  have  to  address  your- 
selves to  is  larger  than  any  issue  of  person- 
ality or  of  any  particular  Institution.  la 
fact  this  issue  goes  even  beyond  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  the  supplemental 
military  aid  of  300  millions-US  dollars 
siiould  be  accorded  to  South  Viet-Nam 
The  central  issue  that  shall  be  considered  by 
the  94th  Congress  of  the  U.S.  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  People  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  have  been  told  time  and 
again  by  five  U.S.  Presidents  belonging  to 
both  parties  of  America — all  of  them  sup- 
ported by  successive  legislatures  of  the 
U.S. — that  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  provide  them  with  adequate  assistance  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  to  preserve  their  freedom.  That 
solemn  commitment  had  been  renewed  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
The  issue  boils  down  to  one  simple  question : 
is  the  commitment  made  by  the  U.S.  to  be 
of  any  value?  Is  the  word  of  the  U.S.  to  be 
trusted? 

That  is  the  mes-sage  I  want  you  to  convey 
to  the  94th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  supreme  sacrifices 
consummated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  on  this  very  soil,  and  the  hard- 
ship endured  by  many  others  in  Communist 
jails,  are  we  going  to  allow  those  sacrifices 
to  become  futUe?  Is  the  United  States  going 
to  part  from  her  ally  of  two  full  decades? 
Recalling  the  proud  history  of  America  and 
her  dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  I  am  convinced  that  the  answer  to 
the  above  question  can  only  be  negative. 

Distinguished  guests.  To-night  I  also  wish 
to  express  the  emotions  of  my  people  when 
we  hear  Americans  sympathetic  to  our  na- 
tional cause,  Invoke  America's  traditions, 
responsibility  and  credibility  to  stir  people's 
conscience  to  eventually  decide  the  assist- 
ance that  my  country  needs  now  for  the 
coming  transitional  years.  May  I  compliment 
these  genuine  friends  for  their  sound  vision. 
and  may  I  recall  here  the  meaningful 
saying: 

"The  gift  is  important.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  Is  given  is  even  more  important". 
I  wish  to  add  that  in  the  forthcoming 
months  there  will  be  more  serious  challenges 
to  the  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  survival  of  the  ideal  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  this  land. 

Considering  the  frlendllne.ss  existing  be- 
tween the  Vietnamese  and  American  peoples 
and  welded  In  the  course  of  the  recent 
struggle  sustained  side  by  side,  I  am  certain 
that  unity  between  our  two  countries  will 
consolidate  faith  in  the  Free  World,  and  wUl 
also  be  a  strong  and  efficient  deterrent  against 
communist  North  Vlet-Nam  aggres,sors. 

All  the  guests  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
entertain  to-night  have  the  ability  to  con- 
tribute positively  to  materialize  our  common 
aspirations,  I  mean,  to  help  my  people  to 
obtain  the  aid  indispensable  for  us  to  defend 
ourselves  efficiently,  to  discourage  our  ag- 
gressors, and  to  force  them  to  seriously  im- 
plement the  Paris  Agreement.  Only  then, 
will  the  people  of  South  Viet-Nam  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  just  peace  based  on  the  right  of 
self-determination.  That  is  the  solemn  pledge 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
also  what  you  yourself  wish  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

My  wish  is  that  ••having  been  comrades  In 
war.  we  now  remain  good  friends  in  peace". 
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In  tliat  spirit,  may  I  propose  a  toast  to 
the  American  Delegation  and  through  them, 
to  the  American  Congress  and  people. 

Thank  you. 


JOHN    SAWHILL   ON   THE    ENERGY 
SITUATION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day the  Democratic  Study  Group  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a  presentation  from 
two  of  what  has  become  a  growing  num- 
ber of  expei-ts  in  the  field  of  energy,  Mr. 
John  C.  SawhiU  and  Mr.  Charles  Schultz. 
Both  made  a  very  informative  presenta- 
tion. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  who 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this 
illuminating  presentation,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  outline  of  Mi-. 
John  Sawhill's  remarks: 
Presentation  of  John  C.  Sawhill  Before 

THE  Democratic  Study  Group,  March  4. 

1975 

I.    CURRENT   ENERGY    SITUATION 

1.  Demand  for  energy  in  U.S.  has  giown 
at  3.5'"r  a  year  over  last  half  century.  Rate 
of  growth  accelerated  to  4.5-5'o  in  late  1960's 
and  early  1970s. 

2.  Recent  growth  In  domestic  energy  supply 
has  been  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate — oil  pro- 
duction peaked  in  1970.  gas  production  has 
leveled  off,  coal  production  stagnant. 

3.  Result  has  been  sharply  Increased  Im- 
ports, deteriorating  balance  of  payments  and 
increased  vulnerability  to  another  embargo. 
And,  the  quadrupling  of  prices  since  October 
1973  has  had  a  .serious  Impact  on  the  domes- 
tic economy,  contributing  about  one-third 
Infiatlon. 

4.  Yet,  In  recent  weeks,  several  develop- 
ments have  occurred  which  suggest  that  the 
situation  may  be  improving. 

a.  World  oil  prices  are  softening  in  the 
face  of  a  buUdup  In  Inventories  and  the  pros- 
pect for  continued  price  weakness  is  encour- 
aging—at  least  until  the  worldwide  economic 
picture  Improves. 

b.  The  financial  crisis  appears  to  have 
passed  and  financial  institutions  are  now  be- 
ginning to  recycle  surplus  OPEC  funds  into 
longer  term  Investment — e.g.  Pan  Am. 

c.  Major  consuming  nations  are  beginning 
to  work  together  through  the  lEA  to  coordi- 
nate energy  R&D  and  conservation  programs 
and  to  develop  contingency  plans  for  shar- 
ing supplies  in  the  event  of  another  embargo. 

5.  Thus,  for  the  next  18-24  months,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  likelihood  of  supply  Interrup- 
tions or  further  price  Increases  has  been  re- 
duced. We  have  some  time  to  get  our  energy 
house  in  order,  but  we  must  begin  now. 

n.    PREPARING    FOR    ANOTHER    EMBARGO 

1.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
pare for  a  future  embargo  by  enactbig  stand- 
by emergency  powers  and  a  strategic  storage 
program. 

2.  Standby  emergency  powers  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  invoke  tough  demand 
reduction  measures — including  gasoline  ra- 
tioning, hours  of  operation  for  retail  stores, 
lighting  standards,  etc. — in  the  event  of 
another  embargo. 

3.  Strategic  storage  program  would  create 
an  "oU  stockpile/'  OU  for  storage  could  be 
produced  from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  limited  amounts  could  be  purchased 
from  foreign  governments  under  "sealed 
bids."  EventuaUy,  swne  of  the  reserves  could 
come  from  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels. 
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m.   EXPANOUTG   DOMESTIC   ENEKGT   SUPPLIES 

1.  We  have  few  short  range  options  for  ex- 
panding domestic  energy  supplies  because  of 
time  lags,  resoiurce  constraints,  and  environ- 
mental conflicts. 

2.  But,  we  must  increase  oil  production 
where  possible — e.g.  develop  Elk  Hills  and 
begin  exploration  and  development  of  NPR 

3.  We  must,  through  Coiis^ressional  man- 
date, implement  a  method  to  increase  nat- 
ural gas  prices  and  eliminate  the  uncer- 
tainty   of   the    current    regulatory    climate. 

4.  Over  the  next  few  year.s.  we  should  re- 
turn to  a  single  price  for  oil  by  setting  a 
celling  price  for  new  oil  near  ciirrent  levels 
and  giving  the  President  discretionary  au- 
thority to  raise  old  oil  prire  by  a  fixed  amount 
(e.g.  10%)  a  year  lo  compensate  for  In- 
flationary cost  Increases  in  secondary  re- 
covery equipment. 

5.  We  should  begin  OCS  exploration  so  that 
we  know  amount  and  difficulty  of  producing 
these  reserves  and  can  determine  how  best  to 
develop  them.  As  part  of  OCS  program,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  rethink  and  perhaps  expand 
role  of  Federal  Government  and  give  the 
States  a  share  of  OCS  revenues. 

6.  We  must  enact  energy  facilities  siting 
legitilation — perhaps  as  part  of  a  broader 
land  use  bill. 

7.  We  must  provide  some  type  of  front 
end  financing  to  new  communities  created 
to  expedite  energy  resource  development. 

8.  Congress  should  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  utility  industry  and  determine 
whether  some  type  of  supplemental  govern- 
ment financing  is  necessary — perhaps  a 
limited  UPC. 

9.  Finally,  the  depletion  Issue  should  be 
settled  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  amended 
to  insure  that  it  does  not  encourage  foreign 
investment. 

IV.    ENVIRONMENT.\L   TR.\DEOFFS 

1.  While  the  nation  takes  these  explora- 
tion and  development  steps,  the  Congress 
must  face  up  to  some  tough  environmental 
tjuestions — such  as 

2.  A  tough,  clean  bill  to  regulate  strip 
mining. 

3.  Amendment  to  Clean  Air  Act  and  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
to  permit — under  certain  controlled  condi- 
tions— the  substitution  of  coal  for  oil  iinder 
utility  boilers. 

4.  Amendments  to  Clean  Air  Act  to  change 
certain  auto  emission  standards  (e.g.  NOi), 
but  5-year  moritorium  not  necessary. 

V.    ENERGY    R.    &    D. 

1.  Congress  should  review  energy  R.  &  D. 
priorities  to  Insure  that  coal  conversion, 
alternative  energy  sources  (e.g.  solar  and  geo- 
thermal),  and  in  situ  oil  shale  processing  are 
being  adequately  funded. 

2.  And,  we  should  expand  funds  for  con- 
servation R.  &  D.  and  mount  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  more  etliclent  auto  engine 
and  explore  the  feasibility  of  an  electric  car 
for  in-ban  use. 

3.  Finally,  we  must  develop  new  types  of 
f;ovemment-industry  partnerships  to  Insure 
that  synthetic  fuels  program  moves  forward. 

VI.    REDUCING    ENERGY    DEM.^ND 

1.  There  Is  no  need  to  reduce  imports  by 
1  million  barrels  per  day  in  1975— a  more 
gradual  approach  is  more  consistent  with 
economic  recovery.  Imports  in  1975  will  be 
well  below  earlier  expectations  even  without 
the  proposed  tariffs  and  excise  taxes  due  to 
the  lower  level  of  economic  activity. 

2.  But,  a  more  gradual  approach  does  not 
mean  abandonment  of  energy  conservation 
goals. 

3.  Congress  should  enact  a  large  gasoline 
tax — e.g.  30<'— but  Implement  the  tax  in 
5<f  increments  over  a  5-6  year  period.  In  this 
way,  people  have  time  to  adjust  to  the  higher 
prices  and  can  plan  and  act  accordingly. 
Appropriate  refunds  should  be  made  to  low- 
income  groups. 
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4.  More  funds  will  be  needed  for  public 
transportation — perhaps  financed  out  of  the 
gasoline  tax.  States  and  cities  cannot  acrord 
to  do  the  job  alone  and  we  must  give  people 
an  alternative  to  the  automobile. 

5.  Mandatory  standards  should  be  set  re- 
quiring auto  manufacturers  to  make  more 
energy  efficient  cars — a  20  m.p.g.  sales 
weighted  standard  by  1980  is  not  unrealistic. 
Standards  are  preferable  to  excise  taxes  (e.g. 
horsepower  tax)  which  might  stimulate  im- 
ports and  could  be  offset  by  price  changes. 

6.  Energy  labeling  bill  needed  for  autos, 
appliances,  home  heating  systems — also  man- 
datory efficiency  standards  for  appliances. 

7.  Conservation  in  residential  and  commer- 
cial buildings  should  be  stimulated  through 
tax  credits  for  retrofit  of  existing  buildings, 
thermal  efficiency  standards  for  new  build- 
ings, and  subsidies  to  low-income  families. 
Tax  credit  should  be  large  enough  to  get 
the  job  done — e.g.  50  percent. 

8.  Conservation  goals  and  programs  should 
be  required  for  largest  industrial  consumers 
and  Investment  tax  credit  shotild  be  selec- 
tively increased  to  15';  for  long  term  Invest- 
ment projects  which  produce  significant 
energy  savings. 


MIDEAST  PEACE? 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  lis  yearn  for  a  just  and  durable  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  And  I  believe  that  all 
of  us  wish  our  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Kissinger,  success  in  his  mission  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  to  uige  events  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  How  this  can  best  be 
done  is  debated  by  knowledgeable  people 
in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Government, 
A  fresh  approach  is  taken  by  Martin 
Peretz  in  the  New  Republic  of  March  8. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
House : 

I  From  the  New  Rcpul)lic,  Mar.  8,  1975) 
MiDEA.sT  Peace? 

Israel  has  become  in  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nation.  Why  this  is  so  is  both  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  is,  after  all,  the  political 
expre.s,sion  of  a  historically  oppressed  people, 
and  the  power  of  Arab  oil  Is  Just  now  great 
enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  Join  the  anti-Israel  chorus.  Surely, 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  Intellectuals 
wrote  recently  in  LeMonde,  it  is  not  that 
I.srael  can  be  seen  on  any  comparative  scale — 
whether  measured  against  Communist,  West- 
ern, Arab,  or  Third  World  countrl&s — as  a 
monster  state.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  the 
lopsided  anti-T.srael  majorities  in  various  UN 
agencies  or  behind  the  hostile  rhetoric  of 
intrUisicalty  indifferent  political  figures  from 
distant  and  otherwise  preoccupied  countries, 
the  implications  of  the  new  mood  are  clear — 
and  they  constitute  a  peril  to  the  security  of 
Israel. 

The  persuasive  capacity  of  insincere  anal- 
ysis seems  to  be  without  match,  and  there  is 
a  particular  virulence  to  the  contagion  of 
insincere  phrases.  With  reference  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  these  are  now  the  stuff  of  ortho- 
doxy. James  Reston.  in  a  column  for  some  of 
whose  factual  and  Intellectual  gaucherles  he 
has  already  apologized,  sees  an  obstacle  to 
peace  not  .so  mxich  in  the  reluctance  of  Is- 
rael itself  to  make  concessions,  as  in  the 
anxieties  of  Israel's  friends  In  America  that 
territorial  concessions  made  to  the  Arabs  will 
be  the  military  advantage  from  which  a  fu- 
ture war  begins.  Tom  Wicker  fears  Israeli 
defiance  of  an  "acceptable"  settlement — and 
fears  also  American  (for  which  read  Jewish) 
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support  of  that  defiance.  Evans  and  Novak 
Carl  Rowan,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman,  others' 
the  same  and  more.  "Columnists  are  like 
blackbirds  on  electric  wires,"  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy used  to  say.  "They  move  in  groups  " 
Everywhere,  it  seems,  it  Is  assumed,  "if  only 
Israel  were  not  so  Intransigent  ...  if  only 
Israel  would  return  to  the  borders  of  June 

4,  1967 " 

History  and  logic  alike  should  confound 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  frontiers 
existing  at  the  out.set  of  the  six-day  war 
separated  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  foi 
19  years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of  peace 
or  even  of  real  truce — but  frontiers  from 
wlilch  wars  were  waged  and  threatened.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  territory  In  the  Sinai  that 
Israel  is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab  sover- 
eignty had  already  been  restored  twice  In  ex- 
change for  guarantees  that  proved  to  be  of 
no  value  whatever.  And  if  this  was  the  case 
when  the  Arab  governments  were  weak  and 
divided,  when  there  was  virtually  no  Russian 
presence  capable  of  great  mischief  In  the 
area,  why  will  the  territorial  status  quo  ante 
bring  peace  now  that  the  Arabs  are  strong 
and  relatively  united,  and  now  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  positioned  to  disrupt  any  situation 
not  in  accord  with  their  own — and  shifting- 
political  ends? 

This  Isn't  a  rhetorical  question  Intended  to 
bolster  an  Israeli  minority  which  opposes 
relinquishing  Arab  lands.  In  the  first  disen- 
gagement on  Suez  after  the  Yom  Kippur 
war,  more  reluctantly  to  be  sure  on  the 
Golan,  Israel  amply  demonstrated  that  It 
would  make  territorial  concessions  to  build 
momentum  toward  an  agreement  with  the 
Arabs.  Even  those  who  fault  what  they  call 
"Israeli  truculence"  know  that  In  the  next 
round  of  negotiations  the  Jerusalem  govern- 
ment is  willUig  to  take  considerable  risks  to 
keep  alive  the  process  so  painstakingly  nur- 
tured by  Secretary  Kissinger. 

The  question  In  the  next  days,  however, 
is  not  what  Israel  will  give  up;  It  Is  rather 
what  Egypt  will  give  in  return.  It  is  sheer 
sloganeering  to  say,  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  It  Is  Egypt's  land  that  is 
at  issue,  that  country  is  obliged  to  give 
little  or  nothing  to  reclaim  It.  For  what  Is 
expected  of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward 
Cairo.  In  the  present  environment,  no  one 
can  underestimate  the  Importance  of  fuel- 
poor  Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu 
Rhodeis  oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  which  have  met  half  of  Israel's  petro- 
leum needs  during  the  last  seven  years.  Nor, 
In  an  unstable  situation,  will  the  Shah's 
pledge  to  Kissinger  to  supply  Israel's  oil 
needs  be  full  reassuring.  But  the  Mitla  and 
Gldi  passes,  which  are  part  of  the  antici- 
pated bounty  of  negotiations,  constitute  an 
even  more  vexing  problem  for  the  Israelis. 
These  mountain  passes  control  the  rest  of 
the  Sinai  peninsula  and  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal would  be  a  surrender  of  significant 
strategic  advantage. 

To  the  extent  that  risk  Is  assumed,  Israel 
Is  entitled  to  reciprocal — if  necessarily  asym- 
metrical— political  concessions  from  Egypt. 
While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have  been 
confusing,  perhaps  deliberately  so,  the  Egyp- 
tians do  not  yet  seem  to  be  particularly  con- 
ciliatory. No  doubt  agreement  to  the  de- 
mUitarlzation  of  the  relinquished  territo- 
ries is  a  prerequisite  of  any  Israeli  with- 
drawal. But  as  with  a  decision  to  allow 
Israeli  cargoes  through  the  canal,  this  Is  an 
easily  revokable  concession.  Installing  tanks 
or  missiles  where  It  has  been  agreed  they 
are  not  to  be  might  be  a  casus  belli,  but 
that's  sparse  consolation.  What  Is  required 
from  Eg3^t  are  moves,  now,  that  would  make 
it  more  difficult  and  costly  for  Egypt  to 
wage  war  later — as  the  contemplated  Israeli 
withdrawals  would  make  a  renewed  war 
much  more  difficult  and  costly  for  Israel. 

What  is  especially  striking,  and  should 
make  people  suspicious,  Is  Sadat's  reluc- 
tance, in  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawals, 
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to  commit  his  country  to  the  politics  of 
nonbelllgerence,  to  tell  his  countrymen  that 
the  Jo«irney  of  conciliation  with  Israel  has 
at  long  last  begun.  A  leader  who  fears  doing 
what  might  not  be  able  to  lead  his  country 
to  peace;  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to.  If 
he  wants  to  but  won't  say  so,  he  limits  his 
flexibility  and  circumscribes  the  strategy  of 
negotiations  by  bellicose  talk.  By  continually 
saying,  as  he  did  again  last  week,  that  this 
next  stage  entails  no  political  commitments 
on  Egypt's  part,  Sadat  bolsters  those  who 
want  to  make  no  political  commitments  to 
Israel  of  any  sort.  If  the  "hero  of  the  cross- 
ing" cannot  tell  his  own  people  what  he 
is  so  eager  to  confide  to  America ti  Journalists, 
wh.it  Arab  politician  can?  And  if  none  can, 
how  can  anyone  be  so  sure  that  the  problem 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs  is  simply  a 
matter  of  territorial  adjustments,  a  Mideast 
version  cf  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question? 

In  addition,  then,  to  earnests  that  draw 
the  Egyptian  people  into  the  reality  of  ne- 
gotiations, Israel  is  Justified  in  wanting  to 
know  that  the  Infinitely  more  complicated 
problems  with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West 
Bank  will  not  be  xised  sometime  hence  as  an 
occasion  for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  conces- 
sions it  mr.kes  as  part  of  an  agreement  on 
Israeli  withdrawals.  The  most  tangible 
measures  insulating  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  from  extraneous  pres- 
sures would  be  an  indefinite  or,  at  mini- 
mum, a  long-term  extension  of  the  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  vacated  territories, 
revokable  only  by  the  Security  Coiuicil.  The 
present  mandate,  renewable  every  six  months, 
institutionalizes  periodic  inst:\billty,  and  is 
an  open  Invitation  to  interference  from  out- 
side. To  argue  for  less  is  to  argue  for  making 
the  resumption  of  war  ea.sy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  it  would  be  endanger- 
ing the  entire  process  of  negotiations,  in  fact, 
if  one  side  were  to  get  concessions  on  the 
cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern  of  unreal- 
istic expectations  without  creating  relation- 
ships between  old  foes  on  which  a  peaceful 
future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  so 
far  in  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not,  it  should  be  noted,  in  eliciting 
such  from  Israel — an  assortment  of  Journal- 
ists and  politicians  have  fixed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  substi- 
tute for  an  accord  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties.  In  a  discussion  with  New  Repub- 
lic editors  last  week.  Kissinger  said  that  an 
American  guarantee  by  treaty  or  otherwise 
would  be  only  "Icing  on  the  cake,"  that  such 
guarantees  would  make  sense  only  once  there 
were  actual  agreements  on  and  concrete 
movement  toward  final  settlement  by  the 
two  countries. 

Kissinger  had  been  drawn  Into  the  dis- 
cussion of  guarantees  by  the  persistent  Rus- 
sian offer  to  "guarantee"  Israels  1967  borders. 
The  Soviets,  of  coiu-se,  are  wholly  without 
bona  fides  on  this  matter,  and  Kissinger  Is 
In  any  case  suspicious  of  their  intentions. 
There  is  no  Justification,  though,  he  reasoned 
correctly,  for  abjuring  an  American  guaran- 
tee at  some  unspecified  point  in  the  future. 
But  he  knows,  as  surely  the  Israelis  and 
Arabs  know  too,  what  is  WTong  with  a 
guarantee  now. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  in  this 
instance,  Egyptian,  steps  toward  peace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  its  with- 
drawal from  militarily  significant  positions 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  Intervention  on  be- 
half of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted, 
does  not  now  want,  such  an  Intervention. 
Moreover,  a  firm  guarantee  is  a  politically 
dubious  proposition  In  the  U.S.  The  Arabs 
may  well  reason  that  the  Americans  might 
renege  on  such  a  guarantee  in  an  extremity; 
but  Israel  also  is  aware  of  that  pos.slbillty, 
and  thus  what  is  being  talked  about  .should 
seem  to  Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 
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The  idea  of  an  American  guai-antee  to  Israel 
emerged  under  ctu-ious  auspices.  Many  of  its 
enthusiasts  have  on  the  record  no  demon- 
strable concern  for  Israel's  security,  a  fact 
that  raises  serious  and  unavoidable  questions 
about  motives.  Many  others  who  find  an 
American  guarantee  an  attractive  alternative 
to  measurable  moves  by  Egypt  adhere  to  a 
politics  that  would  make  the  guarantee  sim- 
ply not  credible.  For  a  real  guarantee  to 
Israel  might  require  a  declared  American  in- 
terest and  greater  presence  than  the  U.S. 
now  maintains  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Moreover,  it  implies  a  commitment  to  pro- 
duce certain  weapons  and  aircraft  like  the 
big  transport  planes  and  more  advanced 
figiiter  planes  which  may  face  ihe  ax  in  cou- 
gre-'.iionai  budget-making-.  One  cannot  all  at 
once  credibly  support  an  American  guarantee 
in  a  very  tin.settled  area  uTiile  pushing  for  a 
general  retrenchment  of  our  foreign  involve- 
ments everywhere  el.se.  Nor  should  it  be  im- 
agined that  the  very  idea  of  an  American 
guarantee  or  protective  arrangement  with 
any  country  would  appear  at  this  moment 
in  history  as  anything  more  than  a  bedrag- 
gled remnant  of  the  past.  There  are  many 
to  blame  for  this,  not  the  least  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  congressional 
critics  of  American  foreign  policy,  having  be- 
latedly and  not  very  dlscrhninatlngly  asserted 
legislative  prerogatives  against  the  executive, 
share  responsibility  for  having  rendered  the 
U.S.  incapable  of  acting  decisively  for  its 
own  Interests  and  those  of  its  allies. 

While  there  are,  then,  many  objections  to 
tlie  U.S.  ns  guarantor  of  agreements,  there 
is  everything  to  be  .said  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tinuing its  role  as  broker  between  the  ad- 
versaries. Indeed,  no  power  other  than  Amer- 
ica, and  perhaps  no  man  other  than  Secre- 
tary Kissinger,  could  aspire  to  these  historic 
burdens.  Such  achievements  as  there  have 
been  in  the  Middle  East  are  directly  attribut- 
able to  him  and  to  his  persuasive  powers. 
But  tlie  obligations  that  Israel  and  Egypt 
now  a.ssume  in  negotlatlon.s  .should  be  to 
each  other,  and  not  to  Kissinger— if  only  to 
preserve  his  ability  to  function  as  broker  in 
future  talks.  Otherwise  any  violation  com- 
mitted by  one  side  may  injure  his  credibility 
with  the  other.  In  an  Interview  with  Philip 
Geyelin  of  The  Washington  Post,  Sadat  car- 
ried the  concept  of  pledges  to  Kissinger  one 
step  further  by  suggesting  that  the  secretary 
personally  be  the  guarantor  of  commitments 
reached  through  him.  Mr.  Geyelin  thought 
this  to  reflect  "new  flexibility  "  on  Sadat's 
part. 

If  Israel  is  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
largest  portions  of  the  occupied  territories, 
then  its  enemies  will  have  to  persuade  Jeru- 
salem that  these  are  not  likely  to  be  scenes 
of  new,  battles  against  Israel's  survival.  It  is 
fashionable  to  say — the  power  of  cliches 
again! — that,  with  modern  weapons,  terri- 
tory is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to  think 
that  is  to  have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the 
primary  lessons  of  Indochina.  With  modern 
weapons,  one  should  understand  from  the 
American  air  war  against  North  Vietnam, 
you  can  heap  excruciating  torments  on  a 
country  from  afar;  but  unless  you  can  get 
into  its  territory  with  conventional  weapons 
and  troops  you  cannot  capture  it  or  bring 
it  to  its  knees  That  is  why  a  small  country 
like  Israel,  with  hostile  borders  straddling 
in  places  only  a  few  kilometers  of  Its  pre- 
1967  territories,  Is  Justifiably  anxious  about 
exactly  where  her  frontiers  will  be  and  what 
armies  and  hardware  are  to  be  allowed  be- 
yond them.  Worrying  about  particular  hills 
and  valleys  is  no  trifle  for  the  Israelis:  It  is 
a  bare  hour's  march  from  the  Jordan  River 
to  Jerusalem;  geography  itself  seems  almost 
to  threaten  both  the  agricultural  settlements 
in  the  north  and  population  centers  on  the 
coast.  The  cliche  about  the  insignificance  of 
territory — a  distinctively  American  percep- 
tion, one  thinks — ordinarily  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  only  real  guarantee  of  security  is 
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genuine  trust  'jetween  neighbors.  This  no 
doubt  is  true,  but  that  trust  can  be  built 
best — if  there  is  reasou  to  trust  at  all — 
when  neighbors  obligate  tiiemselves  to  each 
other. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trying  lo  foster. 
It  has  not  rjeen  easy  in  the  past,  and  it  will 
not  be  easier  in  the  immediate  future.  Wiiat 
is  likely  to  develop  as  Kissinger  shuttles  back 
and  forth  beiween  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  Is 
something  less  than  optimal  movement  to- 
ward peace.  Tliis  realistic  expectalion  has 
provoked  in  niiuy  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step-by-step, 
coiintry-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation.  But  much  of  the  presiure  to  dl.s- 
pcnse  with  the^e  p.irticular  negotlitions  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  al-^o 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger. 

This  has  much  less  to  do  with  his  a-t.i..l 
performance  than  with  the  general  demor- 
alization of  American  politics  and  an  em- 
barrassed overreaction  to  an  embarrassing 
exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  in  the  pasi. 
Senator  Stevenson's  attack  on  the  secretary's 
attachment  to  "the  myth  of  his  own  person- 
ality and  indispensabUity"  is  understand- 
»ble  as  early  campaign  rhetoric.  But  the  .se:i- 
ator's  corollary  proposal  to  reconvene  Gene\-.i 
is  not  sensible. 

For  the  strategy  of  peace  requires  first  the 
maximization  of  those  Interests  of  Egypt  that 
will  keep  it  out  of  any  future  fighting  In  the 
Middle  East.  How  much  more  difficult  It 
would  be  to  fix  on  the  common  concerns  of 
Israel  and  Egypt  In  a  conference  attended  by 
the  other  Arab  states  and  with  the  redoubt- 
able Gromyko  in  the  chair.  Sadat,  in  fact, 
does  need  peace.  In  a  recent  series  of  espe- 
cially Informative  articles  in  the  British 
Guardian,  David  Hirst  found  Egypt,  menaced 
by  "serious  internal  instability  ...  a  growth 
of  violence  that  Is  untypical  of  Egyptian 
society  .  .  deep  .social  and  economic  frvistra- 
tions,  a  sharpening  of  class  antagonisms  in  a 
country  where,  some  people  now  say,  con- 
trasts beiween  rich  and  poor  are  quite  as 
.shocking,  if  different  in  nature,  as  they  were 
in  the  day  of  King  Farouk." 

This  situation  might  incline  Sadat  tj  a 
diversionary  advesiture:  but  for  the  mome-u 
he  has  risked  the  eiunlty  of  fellow  ./Vrabs  and 
alienated  his  on-again-off-agaln  Russian 
benefactors  to  pursue  Kissinger's  byway.^. 
Consideration  for  Sadat's  difficulties  should 
not  oblige  the  Israelis  to  overlook  their  own 
strategic  concerns;  but  his  problems  do  sug- 
gest that  the  coming  talks  may  begin  to  un- 
lock the  generation-long  political  stalemate 
that  has  cost  so  many  lives. 

The  reconvening  of  Gene\a  if  these  talks 
were  to  fail  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with  full 
peace  plans  that  don't  give  anything.  The 
good  offices  of  the  United  States — stigmatized 
by  failme — would  be  broken.  The  initiative 
then  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
with    the    backing    of    the    Europeans    and 
Japan,  tcrrorlr^.ed  by  the  specter  of  another 
oil  enrbargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon  Israel 
a  dicti'.te  devoid  of  the  preconditions  or  com- 
ponents of  genuine  peace.  Sadat  might  al.so 
not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by  failure  c;r 
history's  stage;   or  he  might  be  there  only 
because  the  Soviets  allow  him  once  again  to 
be  their  client.  Every  disruptive  influence. 
Including  especially  the  PLO,  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decline  despite  Its  successes 
on  Manhattans  East  Kiver,  will  come  to  the 
fore;    and    the   king   of   Saudi   Arabia    will 
frantically  be  trundling  his  billions  behind 
those   aiming   in   the  end  to  undo  him   as 
eagerly   as   they   would   undo   Israel.    Para- 
doxically the  king  would  also  then  be  doing 
.service  for  the  Russians  who  need  the  format 
of  Geneva  and   the  vehicle  of  the  PLO  to 
install  themselves  on  Israel's  eastern  border!?, 
a  standing  Irritant  playing  lor  stakes  Incom- 
patible with  a  decent  settlement. 
It  will  probably  not  '.je  possible  to  avoid 
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Geneva  In  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  inconsistent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  II 
Sadat's  heretical  tactics  have  paid  off  for  him 
and  if  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
some  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 

For  this  would  mean  that  U.S.  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors,  rather  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  how  intractable 
their  problems  are.  The  awful  prospect  of 
Geneva  without  succes-sful  negotiations  in 
the  next  stage  on  the  Sinai  should  not  induce 
a  desperate  Panglossian  optimism  about 
these  present  talks.  But  it  is  precisely  the 
prospect  of  a  witches'  sabbath  in  Geneva  that 
makes  the  success  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who  live  and 
otherwise  might  die  In  the  Middle  East. 


ARMS  SALES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  sales  of  American 
defense  materials  to  other  nations  is  a 
questionable  expression  of  foreign  policy. 

As  the  world's  largest  purveyor  of 
weaponry— selling  half  again  as  much  in 
1974  as  did  the  Soviet  Union— the  United 
States  impacts  the  military  balance  of 
regions  like  the  Middle  East,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  military  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  and  the  econ- 
omies of  the  trading  nations. 

Our  policy  of  virtually  unrestrained 
militai-y  sales  is  coming  under  new  attack 
as  ineffective  and  perhaps  counterpro- 
ductive in  achieving  foreign  policy  and 
military  goals,  and  harmful  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace. 

One  of  the  most  oainful  ironies  of  such 
sales  is  that  often  the  arms  supplied  by 
the  United  States  to  one  nation  are  used 
against  American  made  aims  in  another 
country. 

The  vaUdity  of  the  U.S.  role  as  arms 
merchant  for  the  world  is  challenged  in 
the  March  3,  1975.  Time  magazine  story 
"The  Arms  Dealers:  Guns  for  All." 

The  story  states  that  the  intei-national 
arms  trade  has  increased  from  $300  mil- 
lion in  1952  to  $18  billion  currently,  and 
that  the  1974  U.S.  share  was  $8.3  billion. 

Most  of  our  military  sales  were  to  na- 
tions in  the  highly  volatile  Middle  East 
region. 

The  consequences  of  this  massive 
spread  of  destructive  capubility  are  often 
ti-agic  and  unforeseen. 

For  example,  we  have  too  frequently 
armed  both  sides  of  a  military  conflict. 
We  now  sell  ai-ms  to  Israel  and  its  po- 
tential opponents  in  the  Mideast.  In  the 
past  we  armed  both  Pakistanis  and  In- 
dians, and  supplied  both  Turkey  and 
Greece  with  American-made  weapons. 

Since  it  is  di£Bcult  if  not  impossible 
to  fight  a  war  without  guns,  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  arms  sales  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  possibility  of  war  seems 
valid.  Indeed,  Time  states: 

In  each  of  the  60  military  conflicts  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Imported  weapons 
were  used  almost  exclu.sively. 

One  expert  credits  these  arms  with 
causing  the  deaths  of  10  million  people. 
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Equipping  a  nation  with  firepower— 
and  we  are  now  exporting  even  the  new- 
est, most  effective  nonnuclear  flre- 
power— may  tempt  It  to  seek  a  militai-y 
resolution  to  a  disagreement  which 
might  otherwise  be  resolved  by  peaceful 
means. 

The  race  to  sell  arms — and  the  major 
arms  makers  compete  vigorously  in  the 
world  market — may  result  in  other  na- 
tions equipped  to  a  level  far  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  any  purpose  other  than 
domestic  repression  or  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rationality  and  restraint 
must  be  brought  to  this  senseless  aspect 
of  the  arms  race.  It  is  not  necessai-y,  nor 
perhaps  even  desirable,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  arms  sales.  Nations  have  the  in- 
herent right  to  defend  themselves. 

But  indiscriminate  sales,  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  peace,  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  governments,  and  our  own 
foreign  policy  interests,  should  be  ended. 
If  the  administration  fails  to  negotiate 
in  earnest  for  appropriate  limits  on  In- 
ternational arms  transfers  with  other 
arms  suppliers,  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider a  suspension  of  such  sales  or  a 
requirement  that  all  sales  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  their  consum- 
mation. 
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IN  PRAISE   OF  A   JOB   WELL   DONE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Pe- 
ter RoDiNO  from  New  Jersey,  has  served 
this  coimtry  brilliantly  at  a  time  of 
grave  national  crisis.  At  a  time  when  the 
constitutional  foundation  was  being 
challenged  by  a  former  President  and 
his  staff.  Chairman  Rodino  was  there  to 
protect  our  system.  The  integrity,  in- 
telligence, and  diligence  that  he  exhib- 
ited as  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  during  the  impeachment 
inquii-y  will  long  be  remembered  by  most 
Americans.  He  led  this  country  through 
perilous  times,  holding  fast  to  the  basic 
principles  of  justice  and  fairplay  that 
this  coiuitry  aspires  to.  It  was  indeed 
reassuring  that  during  our  Nation's  hour 
of  need,  the  very  able  and  eminent  Peter 
Rodino  was  there  to  see  us  through  these 
dark  times. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodino  written  by  jour- 
nalist Nathan  Wright.  I  am  sure  he 
speaks  for  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and 
moie  importantly  the  entire  Nation 
when    he    expresses    praise    of    Peter 

RODINO. 

The  material  follows: 

Judicial  Post  Reward 
(By  Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.) 

In  the  light  of  the  possible  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  federal  judgeships.  New  Jer- 
.seyan.s  in  particular  .should  be  boo.sting  one 
of  their  most  heroic  sons  for  one  of  the  im- 
minent vacancies.  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Peter  Rodino  acquited  him- 
self before  the  public  eye.  during  the  Nixon 
Impeachment    lieariiigs,   as   one   of   the   na- 


tion's most  astute  and  Judicious  referees  In 
a  congressional  court  of  inquiry. 

The  qualities  of  calmness,  fairplay  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  open  and  covert  political 
pressure  and  dUlgence  in  the  orderly  pursuit 
of  truth  are  all  essential  to  the  retention 
and  furtherance  of  integrity  in  our  courts 
These  attributes  have  been  displayed  by 
Chairman  Rodino  for  years  but  never  so 
brUliantly  as  In  the  televised  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings  this  past  year. 

An  able  lawyer,  he  has  chaired  the  U.s. 
House  of  Representatives'  committee  of  law- 
yers with  such  distinction  that  he  has  been 
rated  In  several  polls  as  the  most  effective 
chairman  in  the  Congress. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  "the 
law  "  has  been  Chairman  Rodino's  life.  His 
concern  for  Judicial  excellence  is  evidenced  in 
his  work  with  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  which  he  rose  through  the  ranks  and, 
through  seniority  of  service,  became  its  per- 
haps most  celebrated  leader. 

Newarkers  have  found  in  Mr.  Rodino  an 
able  and  effective  public  servant  whose  sym- 
pathies and  supportlveness  have  been  broad 
enough  to  bridge  the  notoriotous  divisions 
of  what  has  been  called  at  once  America's 
most  beseiged  and  beleaguered  city.  While 
Newarkers  may  be  divided  on  many  Issues, 
there  is  wide  agreement  that  Chairman  Ro- 
dino has  meant  much  to  the  preservation  of 
their  city. 

Some  have  encouraged,  with  good  reason, 
that  Mr.  Rodino  be  nominated  for  the  next 
vacancy  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Once 
nominated,  his  confirmation  would  be  cer- 
tain and  a  grateful  nation  which  has  had 
little  reason  to  be  other  than  cynical  would 
have  ample  cause  to  be  proud  of  something. 
The  nation  would  see  in  "Justice  Rodino" 
an  able  and  accomplished  public  servant  who 
has  faithfully  championed  human  rights. 
They  would  see  a  proven  leader  among  the 
nation's  ablest  lawyer-statesmen.  They  would 
have  a  patriot  honored  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  an  internationalist  who  has  been 
decorated  repeatedly  for  his  work  In  pro- 
moting world  imderstandlng  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Supporters  of  Mr.  Rodino,  who  should  In- 
clude most  of  the  public-spirited  community 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  should  approach 
their  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
make  direct  conmiunlcatlon  with  the  White 
House.  Republican  Party  members  especially 
would  have  much  to  gain  In  securing  from 
President  Gerald  Ford,  the  non-partisan  ap- 
pointment of  a  popular  Jurist.  After  all,  it 
will  take  almost  as  many  Democratic  votes 
as  those  of  Republicans  to  place  Mr.  Ford  in 
the  White  ^ouse  for  a  second  term.  A  non- 
partisan image  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  a  "Justice  Rodino"  would  go  far  to  assure 
the  kind  of  support  which  will  be  decisive 
for  Mr.  Ford's  political  future. 

If  any  public  servant.  In  all  of  the  bleak- 
ness and  tragedy  of  Watergate,  has  stood  tall 
and  wondrously  beautiful  it  has  been  New- 
ark's hometown  hero.  Peter  Wallace  Rodino. 
Newark  needs  a  hero  to  be  hailed  at  home 
and  also  heralded  nationally.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  needs  a  new  kind  of  face  to  off- 
set the  Nixonian  Image  of  an  attempted 
turning  back  of  the  political  clocks  via  ap- 
pointments of  "strict  constructionists"  In  a 
period  of  rapid  social,  political  and  economic 
change.  Mr.  Rodino  would  offer  a  sense  of 
stability,  while  being  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  evolving  needs  which  America  faces 
In  terms  of  the  re-interpretation  of  the  law. 
It  is  high  time  that  all  Americans  had 
something  to  cheer  about.  In  Mr.  Rodino's 
receiving  of  an  appropriate  reward  for  the 
most  distinguished  ptiblic  service,  by  the 
offer  of  even  greater  opportunity  for  more 
s^ibstance  service,  we  would  be  observing  one 
of  the  soundest  principles  of  good  demo- 
cratic government,  at  the  same  time  we 
would  restore  much  of  a  needed  faith  our- 
selves and  in  our  system. 
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A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY 
STATEMENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA   ■■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
ergy problem  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
world  has  affected  almost  evei-y  aspect 
of  our  lives. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  we  will 
undoubtedly  pass  legislation  intended  to 
reduce  the  Nation's  consumption  of  gas- 
oline and  other  petroleum  products. 
While  this  legislation  is  certainly  neces- 
sary, I  believe  that  we  have  not  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  idea  of  solving  the 
problem,  we  are  just  deaUng  with  its 
symptoms. 

There  must  be  a  national  commitment 
to  ending  our  dependence  on  oil  and  to 
developing  new  sources  of  energy. 

Recently,  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Norman 
H.  CheiTy,  manager  of  energy  programs 
at  the  University  City  Science  Center,  in 
Philadelphia,  issued  a  national  energy 
policy  statement  endorsed  by  41  Phil- 
adelphia area  scientists,  engineers,  and 
businessmen. 

At  this  time,  I  enter  Dr.  Cherry's 
statement  into  the  Record: 
A  National  Energy  Policy  Statement 
This  nation  Is  presently  engaged  in  a  de- 
bate on  energy  policy  that  is  primarily  re- 
stricted to  approaches  of  an  economic  nature. 
Although  these  approaches  may  eventually 
lead  to  some  alleviation  of  our  energy  crisis, 
they  are  not  central  to  the  problem.  The 
central  problem  is  the  fact  that  our  energy 
technology  has  neither  been  developed  nor 
used  sufficiently  to  meet  national  energy  re- 
quirements from  domestic  energy  resources. 
In  this  energy  policy  statement  we  therefore 
set  forth  the  role  that  energy  technology  has 
played  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  now  energy  de- 
pendent, the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
confusion  in  our  handling  of  this  crisis,  and 
how  we  have  solved  similar  problems  in  the 
past.  Having  done  this  we  then  make  salient 
recommendations  for  a  national  energy 
program. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion a  great  many  nations  have  raised  their 
standard  of  living,  often  dramatically.  As  a 
pioneering  nation  endowed  with  many  nat- 
ural resources,  the  United  States  has  for  dec- 
ades developed  its  technology,  through  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  to  ensure  Its  standard 
of  living  as  paramount  among  nations.  Our 
industrial  capacity,  our  food  production  and 
distribution,  our  transportation  system,  our 
medical  facilities,  our  educational  Institu- 
tions and  our  communications  network  are 
sufficient  testimony  to  this  fact  of  domestic 
and  International  life. 

The  role  that  energy  technology  plays, 
however,  in  all  industrialized  nations,  is 
unique.  No  single  enterprise  or  institution 
can  grow  without  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and  their  utilization.  Until  recently 
the  domestic  supply  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  has  been  more  than  adequate  to  per- 
mit the  growth  of  our  Industrial  capacity 
and  the  consequent  rise  In  our  standard  of 
hving.  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  how- 
ler, this  situation  has  changed  drastically, 
we  now  exist  as  a  net  Importer  of  energy 
sources,  particularly  oU.  In  recent  years, 
therefore,  we  have  lost  our  energy  independ- 
ence and  are  now  an  energy  dependent  na- 
tion. Some  eighteen  percent  of  our  total 
energy  requirements  now  He  outside  our 
legal  jurisdiction,  and  this  foreign  depend- 
ence has  resulted  In  a  current  annual  energy 
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trade  deficit  of  some  twenty-three  billion 
dollars.^  It  has  also  resulted  In  the  vast 
accumulation  of  dollar  reserves  in  foreign 
hands,  an  additional  situation  we  can  HI 
afford. 

In  terms  of  consumption,  oil  presently 
represents  by  far  the  leading  energy  re- 
source. It  accounts  for  approximately  fifty 
percent  of  our  total  energy  resource  con- 
sumption. To  meet  domestic  oil  require- 
ments, the  United  States  has  for  decades 
been  the  world's  leading  oU  producer.  This 
fact  of  international  life,  however,  has  Just 
recently  changed.  While  our  own  domestic 
production  has  slipped,  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  has  continually  increased  to  the 
extent  that  they  now  stand  as  the  world's 
leading  oil  producer.  The  United  States  has 
taken  the  number  two  position.-  This  second 
rate  position  compounds  still  further  our 
energy  problems. 

That  this  energy  dependence  constitutes 
a  national  crisis  of  unsurpassed  magnitude 
can  be  seen  by  not  one,  but  two  exacerba- 
tions of  Its  consequences.  During  the  early 
part  of  1973  the  United  States  was  assaulted 
in   the   international    money   markets.   This 
was  due  in  substantial  measure  to  the  huge 
foreign  accumulation  of  dollar  reserves  from 
the  sale  of  crude  oU  to  the  United  States, 
without  a  reciprocal  purchase  of  our  own 
exportable   products.    Phrased    in    terms   of 
energy,  our  energy  dependence  was  a  major 
contributor    to   an    International    monetary 
crisis  involving  our  currency.  In  late  1973, 
this  same  energy  dependence  led  both  to  In- 
ternational    political     consequences,     from 
which  we  still  have  not  recovered,   and   to 
innumerable  domestic  problems  which  could 
return  with  increasing  Intensity  at  any  time. 
This  Is  not  the  first  time  In  recent  years 
tliat  the  United  States  has  been  confronted 
with  this  type  problem.  During  World  War  II 
we  were  cut  off  from  our  rubber  supply  by 
the  Japanese.  During  the  same  period  there 
was  also  concern  that  the  Germans  would 
develop  an  atomic  weapon.  Again  in  1957  we 
were  Jolted  as  a  nation  by  Sputnik,  a  mere 
180  pounds  of  Russian  metal  and  electronics 
passing   over   our   territory   unhindered.   In 
each  of  these  cases  we  met  the  challenge  by 
calling  upon  two  areas  of  our  society  where 
we  are  supreme,  namely,  our  technological 
capacity   and   the   ability   to   organize    that 
capacity  to  face  a  crisis  situation.  In  approx- 
imately a  year,  through  synthetic  processing, 
we  solved  the  rubber  problem.  Within  five 
years  through  the  Manhattan  Project  we  had 
atomic  weapons.  Through  the  NASA  program 
we  had  men  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the 
1960  decade,  a  feat  unequaled  by  any  other 
country.  When  we   were  confronted  in  the 
past,  therefore,  by  problems  that  were  basi- 
cally technological  in  nature,  we  used  our 
supremacy  In  this  area  to  solve  each  problem 
in  a  way  that  was  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

The  energy  crisis,  however,  has  one  feature 
to  it  that  did  not  exist  in  these  previous  chal- 
lenges. Because  the  national  energy  "plant" 
is  so  fundamental  to  our  society,  because  It 
Is  so  all  pervasive.  It  Is  conceptually  diffuse 
It  lacks  the  relatively  shnple  definitions  that 
characterized  the  previous  challenges.  For 
this  reason  the  energy  crisis  is  more  insidious 
and  the  challenges  derived  from  this  crisis 
are  equally  Insidious.  It  would  represent  a 
fundamental  national  error  however  If  we 
did  not  recognize,  with  extreme  urgency,  the 
basic  nature  of  these  challenges  and  were 
to  succumb  by  default.  We  must  Instead  rec- 
ognize the  energy  crisis  for  what  it  Is 
namely,  one  of  the  greatest  national  chal- 
lenges we  have  faced  this  century.  Havtoe 
recognized  thU,  and  as  we  have  done  with 
such  previous  problems,  we  must  bring  our 
nation's  technology  to  bear  on  every  avaU- 
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able  energy  resource,  and  do  so  with  an  un- 
paralleled intensity. 

We  can  of  course  use  our  energy  In  a  more 
rational  way  than  heretofore.  Such  a  proce- 
dure usuaUy  comes  under  the  heading  of 
energy  conservation.  This  Is  a  necessary  and 
immediate  requirement,  but  It  Is  by  no  means 
sufficient.  Certainly  we  cannot  conserve  the 
enth-e  eighteen  percent  energy  deficiency 
unless  we  concurrently  accept  a  slzably  re- 
duced standard  of  living  and  a  negligible 
growth  pattern.  Because  we  still  have  mil- 
lions of  people  hi  this  country  who  are  "ill- 
housed.  Ul-clothed  and  Ul-fed  "  and  since  the 
international  arena  is  so  intensely  competi- 
tive, we  do  not  accept  this  as  a  policy  con- 
sistent with  this  nation's  morality,  history 
and  security. 

Concurrent  with  our  huge  demand  upon 
energy  sources,  we  have  made  similar  de- 
mands upon  our  air,  land,  and  water  re- 
sources as  If  they,  like  our  domestic  energy 
resources,  were  unlimited.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  changed  rapidly  from  one  natural  en- 
vironment to  another.  Our  former  natural 
environment  has  deteriorated  and  to  restore 
these  pre -Industrial  Revolution  resources  the 
nation  has  taken  seriously  the  Impact  upon 
the  environment  of  rapid  industrialization. 
Like  the  rapid  growth  of  our  Industrial  ca- 
pacity, however,  the  Impact  of  the  environ- 
mental movement  has  been  both  rapid  and 
severe.  It  has  in  fact  frequently  required 
the  application  of  technological  processes  to 
reduce  air.  water,  and  land  pollution,  which 
have  placed  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
national  energy  plant.  Since  air,  water,  and 
land  quality  represent  a  major  part  of  our 
standard  of  living,  the  Implication  Is  that 
restoration,  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  the 
quality  of  these  resources  requires  more 
energy,   not  less. 

At  the  present  time  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  devoted  some  effort  to  alleviating 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  energy  sup- 
pliers. This  effort  however,  has  been  very 
late  in  its  Inauguration  and  is  not  at  all 
adequate  to  ameliorate  this  crisis  In  any 
reasonable  span  of  time.  Although  we  now 
have  an  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  with  total  annual  funding 
of  approximately  $2,2  billion,  with  further 
legislation  pending  in  this  area,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  federal  government  has  uti- 
lized the  vast  potential  of  our  presently  un- 
tapped technology  that  Is  avaUable  to  meet 
this  energy  crisis.  As  an  example,  we  cite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit 
to  utilize  two  to  two  and  a  half  man  hours 
for  each  man  hour  utilized  In  the  United 
States  on  fusion  research.'  despite  the  fact 
that  their  gross  national  product  is  slzably 
less  than  ours.  We  have  seen  how  we  over- 
came the  three  crises  involving  rubber,  nu- 
clear energy,  and  space  technology.  What  we 
have  not  seen  is  the  same  kind  of  effort  to 
meet  the  energy  crisis,  with  a  magnitude 
equal  to  the  challenge,  inaugurated  by  the 
federal  government. 

What  we  require  as  a  nation  and  what  we 
therefore  advocate  is  : 

1.  A  national  recognition  of  the  depth  of 
this  crisis  and  a  concurrent  sense  of  urgency 
to  regain  our  energy  Independence. 

2.  An  immediate  exploitation  of  all  domes- 
tically known  energy  reserves  where  present 
energy  technology  including  environmental 
considerations.  Is  adequate — coupled  with 
immediate  physical  exploitation  In  regions 
of  our  suspected  energy  resources. 

3.  A  massive  national  Research  and  Devel- 
opment funding  to  raise  the  level  of  energy 
technology  across  the  entire  ^ectrum  of 
known  and  potential  energy  resources,  under 
a  program  taking  cognizance  of: 

(a)  the  Immediacy  of  on-line  application, 
including  technology  applied  to  energy  con- 
servation. 

(b)  simultaneous  Investigation  and  pilot 
plant  construction  of  all  feasible  systems  for 
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a  given  energy  resource  (as  we  did  with  Iso- 
tope separation  In  the  Manhattan  Project), 

(c)  fund  allocation  based  on  both  short 
and  long  term  potential  of  each  energy  re- 
serve and  resource  with  special  reference  to 
n:ore  efficient  recovery  methods  and  more  ef- 
ficient application  systems. 

(d)  the  fact  that.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  sizable  shift  from  training  In 
some  of  the  physical  sciences  and  a  di- 
minished use  of  some  trained  technical  per- 
sonnel. We  must,  therefore.  Incorporate  Into 
this  program  an  effort  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  sclentlflcally  and  technically  trained 
manpower. 

(e)  our  realization  of  the  Importance  of 
environmental  considerations  and  Include 
these  considerations  intimately  in  the  de- 
velopment of  energy  technology. 

4.  That  since  our  annual  energy  trade  defi- 
cit Ls  some  $23  billion,  (comparable  with 
both  the  entire  NASA  budget,  and  for  a  two 
and  a  half  year  period,  with  the  entire 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget),  we  fi- 
nally strongly  recommend  a  total  federal  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  expenditure 
commensurate  with  this  unconscionable 
drain  on  our  national  wealth,  seciu-ity  and 
standard  of  living. 

Only  with  such  an  effort  can  we  repeat  our 
past  successfiU  history  with  crisis  programs, 
primarily  of  a  technological  nature,  and 
achieve  national  stability  In  the  funda- 
mental area  of  domestic  energy  supply. 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
consumer  groups  and  many  business- 
men are  teaming  up  to  fight  a  common 
enemy — bureaucratic  regulations. 

Consumers  rightly  believe  that  some 
regulations  of  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  unnecessarily 
increasing  prices,  while  giving  consumers 
little  or  nothing  in  return.  Businessmen 
rightly  believe  that  some  regulations  are 
putting  a  stranglehold  on  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Two  agencies  that  should  be  carefuUy 
examined  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board — CAB — and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — ICC. 

The  CAB  was  created  in  1938  to  regu- 
late the  fledgling  aviation  industry,  but 
also  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests 
of  the  industry.  By  regulating  and  pro- 
moting, the  CAB  has  managed  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  new  tnmk  carriers 
in  its  37-year  history.  This,  in  effect, 
penalizes  potentially  more  efficient  car- 
riers. And  not  accidentally,  the  CAB  has 
also  managed  to  prevent  any  major  air- 
line from  going  bankrupt  In  that  same 
timespan. 
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Until  now.  the  traveling  public  has  not 
had  to  pay  very  much  for  this  regulation 
For  the  most  part,  this  Is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  airlines  were  able  to  increase 
their  productivity  in  the  1960's  with  the 
advent  of  jet  planes,  which  are  less  ex 
^t^^}"^  ^  operate.  But  by  the  early 
1970s,  inflation  had  eaten  away  the 
largest  part  of  these  benefits,  and  then 
too,  the  jumbo  jets  introduced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade  did  not  have  the 
same  productivity  record  that  was  ex 
pected. 

Consequently,  as  productivity  has  been 
sliding,  fares  have  been  going  up 

Do  not  think  the  CAB  has  done  noth- 
ing about  competition  in  the  industry  it 
has  examined  whether  or  not  a  piano  in 
a  747  lounge  constitutes  unfair  compe- 
tition. There  is  always  the  food  and 
drinks  served  on  board,  or  charges  on 
earphones  for  piped-in  music  which  the 
airlines  can  haggle  over,  but  rarely  such 
items  as  fares. 

A  recent  study  by  George  Douglas  and 
James  MUler  in  for  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution estimates  that  for  the  year  1969 
alone,  passengers  paid  "excess"  fares 
ranging  between  $366  million  and  $538 
million  attributable  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petition in  air  fares,  for  which  passengers 
received  sen'ice  improvements  valued 
between  $118  million  and  $182  million. 
The  difference  between  the  fare  and 
service  figures  represents  one  of  the 
costs  of  the  inefficiency  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry which  is  promoted  by  CAB 
regulation. 

The  ICC,  on  which  the  CAB  was 
modeled,  does  not  have  a  much  better 
record.  Truck  rate  bureaus,  which  are 
regional  groups  of  truckers,  are  per- 
mitted to  agree  on  rates  which  Involve 
only  one  trucking  firm,  by  virtue  of  an 
exemption  from  our  anti-trust  laws. 

The  ICC  is  permitted  to  block  rate 
cuts,  even  if  the  new  rate  at  least  meets 
the  costs  of  shipping  the  goods.  This 
too  discourages  competition  among  truck 
firms. 

I  think  the  most  absurd  regulation 
of  all,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  truck 
hauling  goods  to  a  distant  point,  and 
being  forced  by  certification  regulations 
to  return  empty  to  the  point  of  origin. 
This  is  not  only  wasteful  of  previous 
gasoline,  but  makes  little  or  no  eco- 
nomic sense. 

Although  President  Ford  and  I  do  not 
routinely  agree  on  most  issues,  I  do  agree 
with  his  proposal  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform,  and 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation, 
H.R.  3007,  to  establish  such  a  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be  directed 
to  investigate  whether  regulatoi-y  agen- 
cies have  unnecessarily  reduced  produc- 
tivity and 'or  competition,  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  what 
improvements  can  be  made. 

I  am  hopeful  that  early  and  favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  will  be  taken.  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  speaks  to  the  need  for  regulatory 
reform: 

Kicking  off  Deregulation 
Of  all   the  economic  proposals  that  have 
come  out  of  Washington  In  the  last  week, 
the  deregulation  Initiatives  In  the  Council 
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of  Economic  Advisers'  annual  report  may  of- 
fer the  broadest  potential  for  public  bene- 
fits. Unfortunately,  they  may  also  have  the 
least  chance  of  winning  congressional 
approval. 

The  proposals  call  for  a  sweeping  deregu- 
lation of  U.S.  Industry,  including  the  air- 
lines, the  railroads,  trucking,  natural  gas 
and  Interest  rates.  Their  general  objective 
Is  to  substitute  competition  for  the  maze  of 
rules  and  compacts  that  now  control  what 
company  shall  do  what,  where,  at  what  price 
and  with  how  much  benefit  to  the  public. 

Don't  expect  the  CEA's  proposals  to  re- 
ceive a  warm  welcome  either  among  legisla- 
tors or  Industry  lobbyists  on  Capitol  Hill.  A 
lot  of  private  Interests  are  tied  up  with  that 
maze  of  rules  and  compacts — regulators, 
lawyers,  labor  leaders,  corporate  managers 
and  their  Congressmen.  The  people  who  are 
for  change,  even  though  they  Include  the 
President  and  some  of  his  principal  advisers, 
don't  seem  to  stand  much  of  a  chance. 

But  at  least  they  have  picked  a  good  place 
to  start,  the  airline  industry,  where  the  costs 
and  Inanities  of  regulation  have  been  par- 
ticularly evident.  Antitrust  Chief  Thomas 
E.  Kauper  said  yesterday  that  the  Justice 
Department  and  four  other  administration 
branches  are  working  together  on  proposed 
legislation  to  curtail  the  regulatory  pow- 
ers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  he 
blamed  for  hlgher-than-necessary  airline 
costs  and  fares. 

Those  powers  have  been  considerable  and 
the  record  Is  replete  with  farces  played  out 
by  airline  lawyers  before  the  CAB's  august 
decision  makers;  such  burning  questions  as 
whether  a  piano  in  a  747  lounge  constitutes 
unfair  competition,  for  example. 

The  powers  vested  In  the  CAB  by  Congress 
have  led  It,  as  often  as  not  Into  decreeing 
that  airlines  raise  their  fares  rather  than 
lower  them,  particularly  where  special  In- 
ducements to  travel  were  Involved.  The  latest 
such  Initiative  was  a  CAB  plan,  launched 
last  fall,  to  abolish  low-cost  "affinity  group" 
fares.  These  fares  airlines  offer  to  clubs  and 
other  groups  whose  travel  en  masse  yield 
charter  facilities.  However,  the  proposal 
brought  such  a  howl  from  travel  agents, 
clubs  and  the  like  that  the  CAB  postponed 
the  project  hidefinitely  last  weekend. 

That  was  a  victory  for  someone,  but  there 
won't  be  a  victory  for  everyone  until  de- 
regulation forces  airlines  to  demonstrate 
the  broader  efficiencies  that  are  available 
to  them.  Mr.  Kauper  noted  that  non-CAB- 
regulated  Intrastate  airlines  in  California  and 
Texas  have  been  able  to  cut  fares  to  about 
half  those  of  CAB-regulated  carriers.  There 
are  a  good  many  other  reasons  to  doubt  that 
giant  cripples  could  develop,  a  la  Pan  Am, 
and  call  for  taxpayer  support  once  competi- 
tion was  restored  to  the  Industry, 

If  the  administration  can  mobilize  travel 
agents  and  other  groups  there  is  some  chance 
it  might  be  able  to  sway  Congress  on  airline 
deregulation.  Then,  or  so  we  hope.  It  can  go 
to  work  on  the  harder  cases.  Believe  us,  the 
next  targets  will  be  tougher. 

Railroad  regulation  is  such  a  tangle  of 
Interests  that  It  Is  hard  to  know  where  to 
start.  And  matters  will  be  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  urgent  question  right 
now  Is  what  to  do  about  yet  another  giant 
cripple,  the  Penn  Central. 

As  to  the  related  field  of  trucking,  in- 
dustry lobbyists  already  are  in  full  crv  over 
a  12-point  program  the  Department  of  'Trans- 
portation is  proposing  to  reduce  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  rate 
making  and  entry  into  the  Industry.  William 
A.  Bresnahan,  president  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  (ATA) ,  says  the  indus- 
try Is  'disturbed  by  the  cries  for  elimination 
or  emasculation  of  the  regulatory  structure" 
wnich  he  claims  provides  the  best  transporta- 
tion system  In  the  world  and  does  so  under 
the  "private  enterprise  system." 
Maybe  so,  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  any 
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freight  transportation  system  that  ends  up 
with  an  enormous  broken  down  railroad  on 
its  hands,  and  has  to  keep  funneUlng  it  tax 
money  for  fear  Its  failure  will  wreck  the  total 
economy,  must  have  a  problem  somewhere. 
We  have  always  had  the  feeling  that  com- 
petition Is  good  for  private  enterprise.  And 
we  have  a  feeling  that  federal  regulation  is 
destroying  competition.  Thus  we  welcome  the 
administration's  deregulation  klckoff  and 
hope  we've  underestimated  its  chances  for 
success. 
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LEFTIST         FILIPINO         PRESSURE 
GROUPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 


OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  February  26, 
I  noticed  a  bus  bearing  the  banner  of 
the  Movement  for  a  Free  Philippines  and 
a  group  of  50  demonstrators  at  the 
Capitol  passing  out  literature  asking  U.S. 
Government  pressure  be  put  on  Philip- 
pines President  Marcos  to  end  marital 
law  and  permit  all  his  leftist  opponents 
full  rights  to  organize.  My  colleagues 
will  recall  that  in  September  1972,  fol- 
lowing a  3 -month  period  of  increasing 
guerrilla  warfare  and  terrorism.  Presi- 
dent Marcos  declared  martial  law  in  his 
country. 

Since  that  date  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions have  been  fonned  in  the  United 
States  to  support  insurgent  groups  in  the 
Philippines.  The  members  of  these  groups 
are  recruited  from  among  the  50,000  per- 
sons of  Philippines  ancestry  or  birth  who 
live  in  the  United  States  and  from  mem- 
bers of  radical-revolutionary  organiza- 
tions who  consider  the  government  of 
President    Marcos    "a   puppet   of    U.S. 
monopoly  capitalism."  The  aims  of  the 
United   States-Filipino   movements   are 
varied  depending  on  the  political  affilia- 
tion of  the  group.  They  range  from  re- 
formist-socialist to  revolutionary  Com- 
munist, with  the  latter  calling  not  only 
for  the  "liberation"  of  the  Philippines  but 
also  for  "the  liberation  of  the  working 
class  and  Filipino  minority  in  the  United 
States." 

While  in  general  the  pre.ssure  tactics  of 
the  United  States-Filipino  gioups  has 
been  confined  to  propaganda,  demonstra- 
tions, seminars,  conventions,  and  other 
forms  of  legitimate  protest,  the  rhetoric 
used  at  many  of  these  meetings  is  vio- 
lent and  could  provoke  individuals  or 
small  groups  into  using  violence. 

For  example,  at  a  Washington,  DC 
convention  of  the  Catholic  Socialist- 
based  Movement  for  a  Free  Philippines- 
former  Philippine  Senator  Raul  Man- 
glapus  called  on  delegates  to  be  "cour- 
ageous enough  to  spill  blood  if  necessary 
to  bring  democracy  to  the  Philippines." 
There  are  four  main  anti-Marcos  pres- 
sure groups  operating  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Restoration  of  civil  Liberties  in 
the  Philippines--NCRLP;  the  Movement 
for  a  Fiee  Philippines— MPP;  the  Kati- 
panan  Demokratikong  Pipipino— Union 
of  Democratic  Filipinos— KDP;  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Filipino  People — ^PFP. 
While  often  unable  to  work  harmon- 


iously with  each  other  because  of  Marx- 
ist rivalry,  the  four  groups  share  a  num- 
ber of  common  aims  including: 

The  end  of  martial  law  in  the  PhiUp- 
pines; 

The  restoration  of  civil  rights  to  Fili- 
pinos; 
The  release  of  all  "political  prisoners;" 
The  end  of  all  U.S.  military,  economic, 
and  technical  aid  to  the  government  of 
President  Marcos. 

Accepting  these  goals,  the  anti-Marcos 
groups  in  the  United  States  consider  that 
the  two  factors  which  contribute  most  to 
the  stability  of  the  Philippines  Govern- 
ment are  American  industry  in  the  is- 
lands and  the  presence  of  some  20,000 
U.S.  servicemen  at  23  U.S.  military  bases. 
Targets  selected  for  special  attack  by 
the  pressure  gi'oups  are  the  U.S.-AID 
public  safety  program  which  works  with 
joint  U.S.  military  advisory  group;  the 
the  Philippines  Constabulary,  an  effec- 
tive force  against  guerrilla  terrorism;  the 
special  forces  "civic  action"  programs; 
and  the  major  bases  at  Clark  Field  and 
Subic  Bay.  The  Philippines  military  bases 
are  important  staging  areas  for  support 
for  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  Communists  and 
their  puppets  in  the  Far  East  recognize 
the  bases  are  an  important  stumbling 
block  to  their  plans  for  aggression. 

In  the  area  of  industi-y,  the  Friends  of 
the  Filipinos  published  a  listing  of  tar- 
gets for  the  U.S.  supporters  of  the  Philip- 
pines  insui-gents.   Among   the   targeted 
U.S.  businesses  are:   Caltex  Petroleum 
Esso  Eastern;  Gulf  Oil;  Mobil;  Getty; 
Georgia  Pacific;    Weyerhauser;    Pacific 
Wood  Products;  Union  Carbide;  National 
Lead;   S.  C.  Johnson  fc  Sons;   Borden 
Chemical;   American  (Tyanamid;   Sher- 
win-WUliams;   Reynolds  International- 
Phelps  Dodge;  Rheem  International;  Otis 
Elevator;  International  Harvester;  B.  F. 
Goodrich  International;  Goodyear  Inter- 
national; and  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber. 
The  FFP  Marxists  characterize  these 
companies  as  being  "in  collusion  with  an 
oppressor  ruling  faction  under  Marcos 
that  continue  to  exploit  the  masses  of  the 
Filipino  people." 

To  evaluate  the  potential  of  the  United 
States-Filipino  movements  as  a  potential 
threat  to  public  safety  and  possible  cause 
of  public  disorder,  some  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  "parent"  groups 
active  in  the  Philippines. 

The  oldest  revolutionary  group  active 
against  the  Philippines  Government  is 
the  Partido  Komunista  ng  Filipinos— 
PKP— or  Communist  Party  of  the  Philip- 
pines,  organized   during  the   1930's   by 
Comintern    representative    and    Com- 
munist   Party,    U.S.A.—CPUSA— leader  ' 
James  S.  Allen.  In  1942  the  PKP  orga- 
nized the  Huk  guen-iUas  to  resist  the 
Japanese.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Huks  refused  to  disarm  and  became  the 
formal  military  arm  of  the  PKP    The 
Huks  and  the  PKP  became  the  target  of 
an  effective  counter-insurgency  program 
and  their  numbers  greatly  reduced,  the 
Huks  became  doi-mant  except  for  spo- 
radic banditi-y  by  the  mid-1950's. 

In  1969,  the  PKP  broke  its  affiliation 
with  the  Huks  and  oi-ganized  its  own 
smaU  Ai-my  ng  Bayan— National  Army— 
which  has  avoided  direct  violent  confron- 
tation with  the  Philippines  Constabu- 
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larj'.  Members  and  supporters  of  the 
PKP  have  been  active  in  such  Philip- 
pines fronts  as  the  Free  Peasants  Union, 
the  National  Youth  Organization;  and 
the  Movement  lor  tlie  Advancement  of 
Nationalism. 

In  the  United  States,  most  support  for 
the  PKP  has  come  from  the  Friends  of 
the  Fihpino  People  and  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A. 

In  Januarj'  1969,  the  Communist  Part.v 
of  the  Philippines — Marxist-Leninist, 
CPP-ML — also  known  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Philippines— Mao  Tse- 
tung's  thought — was  formed  by  discon- 
tented PKP  cadres  wlio  believed  that  a 
return  to  the  guerrilla  tactics  of  a  "peo- 
ple s  war"  was  in  order. 

Later  in  1969,  the  Maoists  of  the  CPP- 
ML  created  the  New  People's  Army — 
NPA.  The  CPP-ML  also  has  its  share  of 
front  groups  such  as  the  Democratic 
Union  of  Filipino  Youth,  chapters  of  the 
Bertrand  Russell  Peace  Foundation,  and 
tlie  National  Workers  Federation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Filipinos — KDP — provides 
the  main  support  for  the  CPP-ML.  How- 
ever, the  more  moderate  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Restoration  of  Civil  Liber- 
ties in  the  Philippines — NCRCLP — is  In- 
creasingly becoming  subject  to  Maoist 
domination. 

Among  U.S.  Filipino  pressure  groups, 
as  in  the  Philippines,  there  is  extreme 
rivalry  between  the  Soviet  and  Chinese- 
oriented  Communists.  The  PKP  has 
stated  that  its  "activity  was  complicated 
by  the  divisive  tactics  of  the  local  Mao- 
ists, who  fonnef  an  organization  of  their 
own.  The  Maoists  adventurist  actions 
provided  for  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  1972." 

This  PKP  statement  ignores  another 
major  cause  of  the  martial  law  edict: 
the  militaiT  insurrection  of  a  large  pi-o- 
portion  of  the  Philippine  Moslem  pop- 
ulation. Both  the  PKP  and  the  CPP-ML 
have  vied  with  each  other  for  support 
of  the  Moslems,  who  are  reported  to  have 
20,000  troops  in  the  field  which  have  been 
heavily  armed  by  Libyan  president  Quad- 
dafl  and  other  Arab  nations.  With  some 
of  its  top  leadei-s  commanding  Moslem 
insurgent  forces  in  the  southern  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  with  NPA  members- 
fighting  alongside  the  Moslems,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  CPP-ML  has  had  more 
success. 

The  following  groups  are  most  active 
in  the  United  States  in  promoting  U.S. 
military  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines 
and  a  total  cutoff  of  aid  to  the  Filipino 
people. 

Movement  for  a  Free  Philippines — 
MFP — operates  from  New  York  City  and 
is  led  by  former  Philippines  senator  and 
foreign  secretary,  Raul  S.  Manglapus, 
who  in  the  1960's  led  the  Philippine 
Christian  Social  Movement. 

A  major  propagandist  for  the  MFP  is 
a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Bruno  Hicks, 
O.F.M.,  expelled  from  the  Philippines  by 
President  Marcos.  Writing  in  the  social- 
ist Catholic  Worker  in  March  1974, 
Father  Hicks  stated : 

U.S.  financial  institutions  and  corporations 
are  flourishing  under  the  martial  law  regime 
in  the  Philippines.  The  U.S.  government  is 
supporting  Marcos  with  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  U.S.  troops  are  in  the  field  helping 
the  Philippine  army  "pacify"  those  who  ob- 
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Ject  to  this  inhuman  and  tragic  situation. 
Lets  pray  over  this,  and  then  help  the  Lord 
answer  our  own  prayers. 

The  MFP  was  formed  as  a  convention 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  September  1973, 
at  which  Manglapus  was  elected  MFP 
president.  MFP"s  stated  objectives  are 
twofold:  to  exert  pressure  on  the  U.S. 
Government  and  other  governments  to 
withhold  and  withdraw  all  economic, 
miUtary,  and  other  assistance  from  the 
Philippine  Government;  and  to  foster 
resistance  in  the  Philippines  itself.  The 
MFP  claims  that  it  took  a  leading  role 
in  establishing  an  organization,  Filipino 
Freedom  Fighters,  in  that  coiuitry. 

Union  of  Democratic  Filipinos  operates 
primarily  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
and  is  paramount  among  the  Maoist 
Communist  Filipino  organizatior.s  in  the 
United  States.  Formed  in  September 
1973,  the  Union  of  Democratic  Filipinos — 
KDP — Katipanan  ng  mga  Demokrati- 
kong  Filipino — united  Maoist  groups 
from  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  and  other  areas. 

The  KDP  was  described  by  the  Maoist 
newspaper  Guardian  which  follows  the 
politics  of  the  October  League,  Marxist- 
Leninist,  as  a  "revolutionary  mass  orga- 
nization," democratic  centralist  in  struc- 
ture. According  to  WIN  magazine,  the 
KDP  "supports  a  national  democratic 
revolution  in  the  Philippines  and  social- 
ism in  the  United  States.  KDP  holds  that 
the  struggle  for  economic  and  political 
freedom  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  are  intertwined  and  must 
proceed  together," 

National  Committee  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Civil  Liberties  in  the  Philippines — 
NCRCLP— has  its  national  headquarters 
at  2546  N.  Halstead,  Chicago,  and  claims 
chapters  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  some  dozen  other  areas. 

It  is  noted  that  the  2546  N.  Halstead 
address  also  houses  the  New  World  Re- 
source Center,  the  former  Chicago 
branch  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Africa — ACOA— and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Anti-Imperialist  Coalition,  a  group 
created  to  replace  the  radical  Peace 
Corps  veterans'  Committee  of  Returned 
Volunteers.  Members  of  the  NAAIC  in- 
clude the  North  American  Congress  on 
Latin  America— NACLA— the  Committee 
for  a  Free  Mozambique,  the  Southern 
Africa  Committee,  and  other  groups  sup- 
porting foreign  guerrilla  teiTorists. 

The  NCRCLP  was  the  first  anti-Mar- 
cos group  formed  after  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  the  Philippines  in  1972. 
At  that  time  the  organization  had  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Communist,  Social- 
ist, and  non-Communist  support  includ- 
ing elements  from  the  Communist  Party, 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  Mao- 
ist Chinese-American  I  Wor  Kuen,  the 
Maoist  Revolutionary  Union,  and  several 
leading  members  of  the  political  opposi- 
tion to  President  Marcos.  They  included 
former  Philippine  Senators  John  Osmena 
and  Genero  Magsaysay,  Delegates  Raul 
Manglapus  and  Ramon  Durano,  former 
mayor  of  Manila  Antonio  J.  Villegas  and 
Rafael  Salas,  a  director  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  World  Population. 

Soon  after  its  formation  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  NCRCLP  was  dominated 
by  Maoist  students  from  the  Filipino 
Youth  Alliance.  At  that  point  the  CPUSA 
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and  Christian  Socialist  elements  left  to 
form  their  own  organizations— the 
Movement  for  a  Free  Philippines  and 
Friends  of  the  Filipino  People. 

Friends  of  the  Filipino  People PFP— 

formerly  American  Friends  of  the  Fili- 
pino People,  emerged  in  October  1973 
Its  national  ofBce  is  in  New  York  City 
Among  those  taking  a  leadership  role  iii 
FFP  are  many  fonnerly  associated  with 
the  Communist  Party's  "peace"  apparat 
the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice—PCPJ— and  Dr.  Daniel  Boone 
Schjrmer,  a  man  active  in  the  CPUSA  in 
New  England  for  more  than  35  years. 
In  1973,  Schirmer  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Moscow. 

Director  of  FFP's  national  office  is 
Bradford  "Brad"  Lyttle,  a  militant 
"peace  activist"  long  associated  with  the 
War  Resisters  League  and  PCPJ  and  who 
over  the  past  decade  has  closely  followed 
the  line  established  by  the  World  Peace 
Council,  an  international  Soviet  front. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  anti-American  goals  of  these 
militant  pressure  groups  and  to  recognize 
that  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  the  Philippines  will  be 
the  Communist  Chinese  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


INTRODUCING  THE  PASADENA 
HIGH  CHAMBER  SINGERS  AND 
PASADENA  HIGH  SCHOOL  MARCH- 
ING BAND  AND  GIRLS'  DRILL 
TEAM 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  two  outstand- 
ing groups  of  high  school  students  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  this  summer 
in  Europe. 

They  are  the  Pasadena  High  School 
Chamber  Singers,  who  have  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  International  Choral 
Festival  in  Vienna,  Venice,  and  Rome  in 
July,  and  the  Pasadena  High  School 
Band  and  Drill  Team,  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Fete  de  Geneve 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland  in  August. 

The    accomplishments    of   these    two 
groups  are  summarized  and  I  would  like 
to  incorporate  them  into  the  Record: 
Introducing    the    Pas.\dena   High   Chamber 
Singers 

The  Pasadena  High  School  Chamber  Sing- 
ers, a  32-voice,  liighly  selected,  and  very  ac- 
tive group,  are  the  nucleu-s  of  tlie  65-vote 
Concert  Choir.  The  Musical  Director  of  the 
Chamber  Singers  for  the  past  .six  years  !.■< 
Carolyn  Shannon,  a  member  of  the  L.A. 
Master  Chorale,  doctoral  candidate  at  U.S.C. 
In  Choral  Conducting.  Met  Regional  finalist. 
and  honored  memljer  of  "Outstanding  Sec- 
ondary Educator.s  of  America." 

Tlie  Chamber  Singers  have  quite  an  im- 
pressive history  of  appearances  and  activities. 
We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
our  audiences  about  the  latest  honor  that 
has  come  to  the  group  and  their  Director. 
School,  and  Community.  Tlirough  a  rigorous 
and  complicated  screening  and  then  audi- 
tioning proces.s  the  PHS  Chamber  Singers 
have  been  chosen  from  476  choirs  all  over  tlie 
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U.S.  to  represent  the  Coxmtry  In  the  Inter- 
national Choral  Festival  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
Borne,  and  Venice  next  July.  They  will  b« 
competing  with  3,000  other  singers  from  all 
over  the  world.  They  will  also  be  Joining 
other  choirs  in  masterwork  choruses,  per- 
forming the  Beethoven  Mass  in  C,  the  Verdi 
four  Sacred  Pieces,  and  the  Nanie  by  Brahms, 
Tliey  will  be  performing  many  secular  con- 
certs as  well  as  singing  the  Heredla  Missa  Su- 
per Cantu  Romano  for  masses  in  various 
churches.  Another  activity  of  the  trip  Is  per- 
forming for  choirs  and  audiences  of  other 
lands  a  one-half-hour  concert  of  contem- 
porary American  music.  Also,  there  will  b© 
competitions  for  many  college  scholarships 
for  individuals  of  the  participating  choirs. 

The  PHS  Chamber  Singers  will  also  be 
visiting  Salzberg,  Munich,  Garmlsch.  Paris, 
and  London  for  other  concert  appearances 
and  educational  activities. 


Pasadena  High  School,  Pktz  dk  Geneve, 
August  1975 

The  following  Information  is  submitted 
relating  to  the  participation  by  the  Pasadena 
High  School  Marching  Band  and  Qlrls  Drill 
Team  in  the  Fete  de  Geneve  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland  in  August,  1975. 

The  Fete  de  Geneve  Is  an  Internationally 
recognized  festival,  similar  In  nature  to  the 
Tournament  of  Roses.  The  practice  of  the 
Fete  Is  to  Invite  two  bands  to  participate, 
one  from  the  United  States  and  one  other, 
usually  from  the  communist  countries.  For 
the  next  Pete  in  August  If  1975  only  one 
band  from  the  United  States  has  been  In- 
vited, namely,  the  Pasadena  High  School 
Band  and  Girls'  Drill  Team. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pasadena 
Unified  School  District  on  Novemljer  26.  1974 
officially  approved  participation  by  the 
Band  and  Drill  Team  In  the  Fete  de  Geneve. 


The  total  group  travelling  win  number 
approximately  200,  Including  members  of 
the  Band,  DrUl  Team,  faculty  and  necessary 
escorts. 

The  group  will  spend  approximately  13 
days  abroad,  all  In  Switzerland.  During  this 
time  the  Band  and  DrlU  Team  will  i>erform 
In  the  parades  and  concerts  which  highlight 
the  Fete.  In  addition,  they  will  perform  in 
a  concert  tour,  playing  In  at  least  four  or  five 
cities  and  towns  in  Switzerland,  other  than 
Geneva.  It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
this  whole  project  Is  viewed  by  the  High 
School  as  an  educational  program  and  will 
involve  attendance  by  the  students  In  Sum- 
mer School  prior  to  the  trip,  and  the  trip 
will  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  Summer 
School  course,  with  appropriate  academic 
credit. 


SElSiATE-^Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hugh  Scott,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father  we  lift  our  morning 
prayer  to  Thee  with  thankful  hearts  for 
the  world  Thou  hast  made;  for  sunset 
and  dawn,  for  night  and  day,  for  winter 
and  spring,  for  sunshine  and  rain. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  made 
us  as  we  are — with  hands  to  work  and 
feet  to  walk,  for  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear,  for  minds  to  think,  for  memories 
to  recall,  for  freedom  to  choose  right  or 
wrong,  and  for  hearts  to  love. 

We  thank  Thee  for  those  who  impart 
wise  counsel  and  friends  who  encourage 
our  endeavors,  for  loved  ones  who  share 
our  burdens  and  heal  our  wounds,  and 
for  all  human  relations  which  give  glory 
to  life. 

Grant  that  in  all  we  do  we  may  be 
aware  of  Thy  presence  and  live  to  honor 
Thy  name.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  12, 1975 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  mv 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  thereupon  took  the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
ine  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  11.  1975,  be  dispensed  with, 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
23— AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  "THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM  OF 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  EN- 
ERGY SUFFICIENCY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTVRE) .  The  clerk  will  state  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  20,000  additional  copies  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "The  Congressional  Program 
of  Economic  Recovery  and  Energy  Suffi- 
ciency." of  which  10,000  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
10,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
cun-ent  resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  seek  recognition  at  this  time? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  No.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  It  was  30  years  ago  today  that 
the  Honorable  Miltow  Young  appeared 
in  this  body  and  took  his  oath  of  office  as 
U.S.  Senator. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  plus  five,  or 
for  three  decades.  Senator  Young  has 
with  distinction  and  honor  and  fidehty 
represented  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Young  has  made  great  contri- 
butions to  our  coimtry.  His  voice  has  been 
a  voice  for  agriculture,  he  has  spoken  up 
for  rural  America,  and  his  actions  and  his 
words  have  benefited  all  throughout  the 
land. 

Milton  Young  has  canled  an  impor- 
tant and  heavy  role  in  the  appropriating 
processes  of  the  Senate.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  serves  us  all  in  an  excellent 
manner.  He  is  dedicated  to  soimd  prin- 
ciples and  high  ideals  in  Government. 

So  on  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  him  and  to  wish 
him  a  long  period  of  health  and  happi- 
ness and  service  to  his  State  and  our 
country — and  good  golf  scores. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  simply  want  to 
say  that  we  all  rejoice  that  we  have 
MiLTON  Young  with  us.  We  congratulate 
him  on  his  30th  anniversary.  He  has 
been  staunch  and  sturdy.  He  has  pur- 
sued his  course  of  action  straight  down 
the  fairways,  and  has  managed  to  score 
on  the  level  greens.  He  has  established 
as  a  Senator  the  same  reputation  he  has 
established  as  a  golfer.  That  is  a  man  of 
excellence;  a  man  who  knows  where  he 
is  going;  a  man  who  can  see  the  diiec- 
tion  of  his  shots;  a  man  who  follows 
through  competently,  and  who,  there- 
fore, has  earned  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  here  and  of  his  competitors 
elsewhere.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  follow  itie  words  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  in  ex- 
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pressing  my  high  regard  for  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  Senator  Milton  Yoxmc, 
of  North  Dakota.  But  I  have  long  ad- 
mired this  man  of  modesty,  quiet  dignity, 
and  great  integrity.  He  is  a  workhorse 
in  the  Senate.  He  attends  to  his  duties 
and  to  his  constituents.  I  think  that  the 
Senate  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  the  caliber  and 
the  independence  of  Milton  Young  dur- 
ing 30  years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  Senatore 
who  have  spoken  before  me  and  to  ex- 
tend to  Senator  Young  my  heartfelt, 
deeply  felt  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation for  a  job  well  done  down 
through  the  decades. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  on  this  anniversary  occasion — 
the  completion  of  30  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  has  ever  served  his  State  and 
the  Nation  more  conscientiously  or  more 
effectively. 

We  cherish  his  friendship  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  fruitful 
service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  most  of 
tis  in  this  body  our  challenge  Is  to  meet 
the  high  standards  which  membership  in 
the  Senate  imposes.  To  a  few  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  given  to  set 
those  standards. 

Milton  R.  Young,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  fits 
easily  into  this  latter  category.  Thirty 
years  ago  today  he  came  to  the  Senate 
after  having  served  in  various  State  and 
local  elected  offices  in  North  Dakota.  Ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  Milton 
Young  has  since  been  reelected  six  times 
by  the  people  of  his  native  State.  In  a 
career  in  public  office  that  spans  over  40 
years,  he  has  the  enviable  distinction  of 
never  having  been  defeated  for  reelection 
to  any  office  he  has  ever  held. 

In  our  American  political  system  this 
record  is  tantamount  to  proof  not  of 
mere  popularity  but  of  excellence. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Senator 
Young  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  And  I  have  learned 
first  hand  that  Senator  Young,  while  he 
Is  on  the  one  hand  my  party's  most  sen- 
ior Senator  in  terms  of  service,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  innovative  in 
terms  of  legislation. 

I  worked  directly  with  Senator  Young 
on  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
target  price  concept  which  he  originated 
and  which  is  perhaps  only  the  latest  of  a 
long  list  of  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  American  farmer  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  Americans  who  depend  on 
our  farm  products. 

Milton  Young,  a  farmer  himself,  un- 
derstands perhaps  better  than  any  man 
in  this  body  the  motives,  the  capacities 
and  the  limitations  of  American  farmers. 
And  with  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  is  imexcelled,  he  under- 
stands, too,  the  critical  Importance  of 
shaping  Government  policy  in  a  way 
that  can  maximize  the  food  and  fiber 
producing  Industry's  producUve  poten- 


I  join,  I  am  sme.  with  all  my  colleagues 
in  taking  the  opportimity  of  this  aimi- 
versary  to  recognize  Senator  Young  for 
the  contributions  he  has  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  to  his  State  and  to  his 
country,  and  also  to  recognize  in  a  spe- 
cial way  the  continuing  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  efficacy,  responsiveness,  and 
dignity  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


March  12,  1975 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  BALANCING  OF 
THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  this  joint 
resolution  can  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States  it 
will  bring  an  end  to  deficit  financing  and 
the  ever-mounting  Federal  debt,  and  put 
our  Federal  Government  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 
It  would  work  in  a  manner  like  this: 
The  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget.  If  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  more  expenditures 
than  the  estimated  income,  the  President 
would    be    required    to    calculate    the 
amount  of  surtax  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  put  his  budget  in  balance.  A  sur- 
tax is  a  percentage  tax  added  onto  a  tax- 
payer's income  tax.  This  would  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  President's  budget 
message  and,  of  course,  be  made  public. 
Immediately,  people  across  the  land 
would  know  of  the  deficit.  They  would 
know  their  taxes  were  about  to  be  in- 
creased. Many  of  them  would  become  ac- 
tive in  their  resistance.  They  would  be 
contacting  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors and  protesting  the  increase  in  taxes. 
Under  our  constitutional  system.  Con- 
gress is  properly  in  control  of  our  ex- 
penditures and  our  taxes.  My  proposed 
constitutional    amendment    would    not 
change  that.  When  a  President  would 
send  a  budget  message  to  the  Congress, 
the  Congress  would  do  one  of  several 
things. 

First,  the  Congress  could  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  then  the  surtax  that 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  would 
not  be  necessary. 

Second,  the  Congress  might  choose  to 
levy  some  other  kind  of  tax  to  raise  the 
needed  revenue  to  put  the  budget  in 
balance  and  the  surtax  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Third,  the  Congi-ess  might  authorize 
the  full  amount  of  spending  as  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  message 
and  do  nothing  about  cutting  expenses 
or  raising  other  revenue,  in  which  case 
the  Presidentlally  proclaimed  surtax 
would  go  into  eflfect. 

Fourth,  oftentimes  the  Congress  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  budget.  If  the  Con- 
gress voted  for  more  spending  than  was 
set  forth  In  the  President's  budget  and 
did  nothing  about  raising  other  revenue, 
a  surtax  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
put  the  budget  in  balance  would  auto- 
matically go  into  effect. 

This  proposal  carries  the  provision 
that  at  stated  times  during  the  year  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  estimate  the  amount  of  exnendi 
tures  voted  and  estimate  the  amount  nf 
revenue  income.  U  the  expenditures  ex 
ceeded    his    estimate    of    Income    thp 
Speaker  would  have  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  surtax  necessary  to  put  the 
budget  in  balance  and  publicly  proclaim 
the  same.  If  the  Congress  completed  its 
work  without  cutting  expenditures  to 
balance  the  budget,  or  without  findine 
new  revenue,  the  surtax  as  determined 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  would  automatically  go  into 
effect. 

Our  Nation  might  face  a  grave  na- 
tional emergency  or  we  might  be  in- 
volved  in  a  declared  war.  In  such  a  case 
the  proposed  amendment  provides  that 
the  provisions  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  could  be  set  aside  for  1  year  at 
a  time  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  set-aside  could 
be  continued  for  more  than  a  year  but 
a  vote  to  do  so  would  have  to  be  taken 
each  year. 

Someone  might  well  ask,  "Why  would 
a  Nebraska  conservative  be  sponsoring  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  could 
lead  to  higher  taxes?"  That  question  is 
entitled  to  an  answer,  and  the  answer  is 
twofold. 

First,  if  we  are  going  to  have  high 
spending  we  must  have  high  taxes.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  end  the  deficit  and 
stop  the  Federal  debt  from  mounting. 

Second,  I  believe  that  if  the  President 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  must  face  the  Issue  and  reduce  ex- 
penditures or  collect  the  necessary  taxes, 
they  will  reduce  expenditures  and  this 
proposal  will  mean  less  expenditures  and 
lower  taxes  in  the  end.  If  the  President 
and  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  fall 
to  ciu-tail  expenditures,  the  voters  will 
know  it  and  they  can  at  the  next  elec- 
tion turn  the  rascals  out,  and  they  should 
do  so.  At  the  present  tiihe  expenditures 
continue  to  Increase,  deficits  grow  larger, 
the  national  debt  continues  to  grow  and 
grow,  and  we  drift  toward  ruinous  infla- 
tion and  bankruptcy. 

We  must  write  Into  our  Constitution  a 
provision  to  compel  a  pay-as-you-go  sys- 
tem and  it  must  be  self-enforcing.  It 
must  be  a  provision  that  holds  the  poli- 
ticians accoimtable.  Now  Is  no  time  for 
platitudes  suid  pious  declarations.  We 
need  a  constitutional  amendment  with 
teeth  In  It.  We  must  not  let  the  advo- 
cates of  big  government  and  big  spend- 
ing ruin  the  greatest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

The  Honorable  William  E.  Simon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
March  5, 1975,  said: 

More   than  anything  else  It  is  Inflation 
whicti  has  created  our  current  recession.  In-     g 
flation  destroys  consumer  confidence,  inves-      ' 
tor  confidence,  and  public  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  government  to  perform  its 
obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

(At  this  point  In  the  proceedings  the 
unfijiished  business  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  additional  time  was  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  as  hereinafter  appears.) 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
fi-om  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

As  Congress  takes  steps  to  fight  the  re- 
cession in  business  activity  and  rising 
unemployment,  we  must  not  forget  the 
more  per\'asive  long-term  problem  of  in- 
flation. Inflation  has  ravaged  our  Nation 
by  destroying  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  If  we  are  ever  to  attain  eco- 
nomic stability.  Inflation  must  be  brought 
under  control.  A  buy-now,  pay-later  ap- 
proach to  Government  year  after  year 
has  not  worked  and  will  not  work.  We 
simply  cannot  spend  more  annually  than 
our  income  each  year.  Congress  must 
finally  recognize  that  deficit  spending 
breeds  inflation,  and  that  inflation,  if  it 
continues  long  enough,  breeds  the  sort  of 
economic  chaos  we  have  now. 

The  administi-ation  has  predicted  a 
deficit  exceeding  $80  billion  for  the  next 
2  years.  Past  experience  would  indicate 
a  deficit  of  this  magnitude  will  have  a 
disastrous  effect.  The  Congress  has  got 
to  make  the  hard  decision  to  reduce  the 
staggering  deficit. 

The  American  people  continue  to  be 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility displayed  by  Congress.  Public  con- 
fidence in  this  body  is  at  an  extremely 
low  level.  We  must  get  ourselves  out  of 
our  present  economic  situation  and  take 
proper  steps  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
find  cm-selves  in  this  situation  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  called 
for  a  tax  cut.  Indeed,  a  tax  cut,  in  the 
short  i-un.  would  have  a  positive  effect 
on  our  economy  by  stimulating  sales  and 
increasing  productivity.  However,  in  the 
long  i-un,  a  tax  cut  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  if  Federal  spending  Is  not  re- 
duced. This  Congress  should  not  prac- 
tice deceit  by  giving  the  American  tax- 
payer a  tax  cut  with  one  hand  and  tak- 
ing it  away  with  the  other  by  increasing 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  massive  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  are  long  overdue.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  like  to  see  expensive 
Federal  pi-ograms  cut  and  the  savings 
returned  to  ovu-  citizens  ui  the  form  of 
tax  relief.  I  challenge  my  colleagues  to 
slash  from  the  Federal  budget  a  dollar 
for  every  dollar  that  is  provided  our  citi- 
zens in  the  form  of  tax  rebates  of  tax 
cuts.  To  be  realistic.  Federal  spending 
should  be  reduced  more  than  taxes. 

If  Congress  would  only  begin  to  ex- 
ercise such  fiscal  responsibility,  upcom- 
ing deficits  could  be  significantly  re- 
duced and  their  inflationary  impact 
hopefully  reduced.  Ideally,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Government,  Itself,  would  see 
that  expenditures  did  not  exceed  reve- 
nue. However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  real- 
ist, not  an  idealist  like  some  of  my  hb- 
eral  friends,  and  recognize  that  Congress, 
"  recent  experience  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple, wiU  not  exercise  the  disciphne  that 
u  necessary  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control.  As  the  country  stands  $485 
DUhon  in  debt  and  plans  to  borrow  more, 
u  Should  be  very  clear  that  we  need  man- 
datory measures. 

The  resolution  by  the .  distinguished 


Senator  from  Nebraska  and  myself  and 
others  calls  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  Impose  an  automatic  surtax  ev- 
ery year,  if  necessary,  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  sensible  and  real- 
istic, and,  more  important,  it  is  what  we 
must  have. 

Certainly,  it  is  regrettable  tliat  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  necessary  to 
restore  fiscal  responsibility  to  the  U.S. 
Congi-ess.  After  all,  our  citizens  expect 
this  body  to  exercise  the  same  judgment 
and  restraint  that  they  exhibit  in  plan- 
ning a  simple  household  budget — that 
is,  you  caimot  continually  spend  more 
than  is  taken  in.  The  time  for  voluntary 
restraint  has  passed.  We  do  not  have 
time  for  fiurther  promises  or  preaching. 
We  may  try  to  do  better,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  not  done  better. 
Precious  time  is  running  out  to  save  the 
economic  stability  of  our  country. 

While  I  advocate  this  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  budget, 
I  urge  Congress  to  continue  to  take  other 
steps  to  combat  inflation.  Steps  are 
needed  to  increase  productivity  such  as 
an  increase  in  the  investment  credit.  Ex- 
cessive Government  regulations  and  re- 
strictions must  be  abolished.  The  effect 
of  monopoly,  both  in  business  and  labor, 
must  be  carefully  examined.  Conserva- 
tion of  our  energy  resources  and  an  in- 
crease in  our  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  will  not  constitute 
an  Immediate  remedy  for  our  economic 
problems,  considering  the  time  neces- 
sary for  ratification  by  the  States  and 
implementation.  Even  so,  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  indicate  to  the 
American  people  that  the  era  of  Govern- 
ment spending  beyond  our  means  must 
come  to  an  end.  When  the  amendment 
becomes  effective,  it  would  provide  a 
permanent  safeguard  against  infiation. 
By  using  this  approach,  we  can  insure 
that  our  Government  will  never  again 
spend  itself  into  economic  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  agam  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  and  courteous  Senator 
from  Montana. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  foregoing  remarks  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond : ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
need? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  About  9  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  only  one  Senator  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  going  to  accept.  If  S.  7 
is  laid  before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  10  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  unfin- 
ished business  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate,  after  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  If  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  would  call  up 
his  amendment,  I  will  yield  the  time  from 
the  time  on  the  amendment,  rather  than 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    7  7 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  Irom  Kentucky   (Mr.  Ford) 
proposes   an   amendment   numbered  77,  as 
modified : 

On  page  14,  line  6,  beginning  with  the 
word  "other"  strike  out  through  the  word 
•'research"  in  line  7  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "other  Institutes". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  desk 
is  an  amendment  numbered  77.  This 
amendment,  on  page  14,  line  5,  beginning 
with  the  word  'other",  woiUd  strike  out 
through  the  word  "research"  in  line  7 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "other  insti- 
tutes". 

There  is  a  fear  by  many  of  those  in 
this  field  that  employees  of  various  in- 
stitutes might  want  to  move  others. 
There  is  a  fear  that  this  language  would 
prevent  them  from  making  this  transi- 
tion. I  understand  that  these  words  will 
eliminate  that  fear. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  about  this 
amendment.  I  believe  there  is  an  agree- 
ment on  It.  and  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  Ken- 
tucky institutions  have  contributed  to  the 
research  and  development  of  reclama- 
tion and  of  the  clearing  of  oiphan  lands. 
I  would  disapprove  of  anjthing  in  the 
bill  that  deprives  these  agencies  from 
participation. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  offering  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  people  of  that  area  as 
well  as  others  who  are  concerned  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  tlie 
reclamation  and  restoration  of  orphan 
lands.  I  think  this  helps  the  bill,  helps  to 
clarify  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
in  order  that  I  ask  luanlmous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  accepted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question,  and  I  should  like  to  preface  the 
question  with  a  remark  or  two  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  floor  manager.  It 
will  take  about  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  my  privilege, 
while  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  to  Initiate  and  support  a  part- 
nership between  my  State  and  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  to  gasify  and  liquefy 
coal  to  provide  the  people  of  this  Nation 
with  energy  so  vitally  needed.  I  took  this 
position  because  our  Nation  must  sever 
its  dependence  on  foreign  powers  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  energy  fuels  we  need. 

We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  an  op- 
tion open  to  us,  and  we  must  take  every 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  chal- 
lenge is  clear.  We  must  find  ways  to  pro- 
duce and  use  this  abimdance  of  natural 
resources  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided. Unfortunately,  we  must  accept 
these  natural  resources  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist,  and  not  in  the  foi-m  we 
wish  they  existed.  The  program  which  I 
supported,  and  still  support,  would  cer- 
tainly satisfy  this  requirement,  and  I 
urge  Congress  to  push  on  toward  energy 
independence.  We  must  avoid  at  every 
turn  any  legislation  which  inhibits  our 
advancement  to  this  goal. 

H.R.  25  and  S.  7,  the  surface  mining 
bills  now  being  considered  by  Congress, 
both  contain  language  which,  if  they  had 
been  approved  by  Congress,  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  private  industry 
to  gasify  or  liquefy  coal. 

Simply  stated,  section  506<c)  of  S.  7 
and  H.R.  25  require  that  a  permit  would 
terminate  if  the  permittee  had  not  com- 
menced the  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  covered  by  such  permit 
within  3  years  of  issuance.  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  language,  wherein  it  attempts  to 
insure  that  this  valuable  natural  resource 
is  made  available  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  without  delay. 

However,  let  me  caution  that  in  con- 
nection with  an  application  to  dedicate 
the  coal  to  a  gasification  or  liquefaction 
project,  there  must  be  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that  the  permit  will  not  be  canceled 
prior  to  the  time  the  coal  is  required  as 
feedstock  for  the  plant  itself.  If  a  pack- 
age is  put  together  for  investment  pur- 
poses and  construction  of  a  gasification 
plant  is  anticipated  over  a  4-year  or  5- 
year  basis,  then  a  pei-mittee  should  not 
be  required  to  risk  reapphcation  at  the 
end  of  3  years;  nor  should  he  be  required 
to  mine  the  coal  and  stockpile  it  for  a 
2-year  period  until  such  time  as  it  is 
needed  as  feedstock. 

There  are  to  be  different  methods  of 
extracting  coal  for  gasification  and 
liquefaction  facilities.  In  my  State,  our 
reserves  are  primarily  deep,  which  means 
synthetic  energy  plants  will  be  supplied 
coal  from  underground  mines  more  than 
they  will  from  surface  mining.  However, 
because  this  bill  relates  to  surface  min- 
ing and  there  will  be  reserves  acquired 
through  this  method,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  implications  of  reapph- 
cation. 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  if  we  re- 
quire this  procedure  to  be  followed,  be- 
cause coal  stockpiled  for  any  period  of 
time  could  create  a  hazard  because  of 
combustion:  and,  of  course,  there  could 
be  considerable  deterioration  and  loss  of 
B.t.u.  quality  of  the  coal  caused  by  its 
exposure  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  dur- 
ing the  markup  of  this  legislation,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs recognized  this  danger  and  has 
now  amended  the  original  language  of 
the  bill  as  follows: 


At  page  53,  line  21,  striking  the  word  "A" 
and  inserting  "unless  otherwise  provided  in 
a  permit.  A". 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  when  this 
modification  was  adopted,  to  insure  that 
the  holder  of  a  permit  which  was  Issued 
for  the  purpose  of  stripminlng  coal  to 
provide  feedstock  for  gasification  or 
liquefaction  would  be  exempted  from  the 
3-year  requirement? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tion beginning  with  the  last  words  in  line 
22  and  so  forth  was  to  provide  that,  once 
a  permit  was  given  for  the  mining  of  coal, 
there  would  be  immediate  and  prompt 
mining,  and  that  someone  would  not  sit 
on  a  permit  and  hold  up  the  development 
of  coal  operations. 

Then  testimony  was  presented  to  the 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  made,  that  maybe  a  liquefaction 
plant  or  some  other  sort  of  plant  would 
take  longer  than  3  years  for  development, 
for  financing,  and  for  final  completion. 
Therefore,  we  provided,  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  that  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  permit,  and  that  is  the  lan- 
guage on  line  22.  there  could  be  an  ex- 
tension of  time. 

So  when  someone  comes  in  with  a 
plant  that  is  going  to  take,  maybe,  5 
years  to  develop,  to  finance,  and  to  com- 
plete, then  will  present  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  the  person  who  is  in  charge 

either  the  Secretary  or  the  person  in  the 
State  who  is  in  charge— and  write  into 
the  permit  itself  the  estimated  amount  of 
time  that  it  will  take  to  develop  the  sur- 
face mining  property  and  adjacent  prop- 
erty for  liquefaction  or  whatever  the  pro- 
gram is. 

So  that  language,  that  amendment, 
was  put  in  exactly  for  the  purposes  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  report  language  makes  it  clear 
that  that  is  the  purpose  that  we  desire 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  also  ask  if  the  time  at  which  opera- 
tions must  begin  would  be  determined 
by  the  time  required  to  construct  the 
processing  plant,  and  the  regulations 
would  be  broad  enough  to  include  such 
a  stipulation  in  the  permit?  I  believe 
he  answered  my  question,  but  I  still  wish 
to  have  that  a  matter  of  record 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  latitude  permitted  to  the  administra- 
tor and  at  the  time  the  application  for 
the  permit  was  made,  it  would  certainly 
be  written  into  the  permit  and  be  con- 
templated that  the  administrator— 
whether  the  Secretary  or  the  State  ad- 
ministrator—would have  a  good  deal  of 
latitude  in  deciding  what  the  terms  of 
the  permit  were. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  fioor  manager 
for  the  answers  to  my  questions  and  his 
courtesy  this  morning. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stone).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  title  V  of  the  bill  i  wiu 
send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Fannin ) 

proposes  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Title  V.  page  87.  Section  515(b)  (13)    line 
5,    commencing    with    the   word    "location" 
strike  all  thereafter  through  line  7  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

.  .  .  structures  are  located  so  as  to  minimize 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
if  failure  should  occur; 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Title  V,  pages  98  and  99,  Section  616(b) 
(15),  line  25,  commencing  with  the  word 
"location",  strike  all  thereafter  through  line 
2  on  page  99  and  substitute  the  following: 
.  .  .  structures  are  located  so  as  to  minimize 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
if  failure  should  occur; 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  dealing  with  the  placement 
of  water  impoundments  for  waste  dis- 
posal are  intended  to  remedy  existing 
language.  As  now  written,  this  language 
would  require  the  removal  of  virtually 
all  existing  impoundments,  and  could 
disallow  the  placement  of  this  type  of 
impoundment  in  almost  any  location 
since,  if  failure  was  to  occur,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  not  to  create  some 
danger  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 
Almost  any  impoundment  or  dam  in  the 
Nation,  if  it  was  to  fail,  would  create  a 
hazard  to  public  safety. 

The  administration  bill  retains  lan- 
guage in  subsection  515(b)  (13)  that  im- 
poses specific  requirements  that  only 
the  best  engineering  practices  for  design 
and  construction  be  used  in  order  to 
achieve  the  necessary  stabiUty  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  new  regulations  for 
waste  impoundments  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  imder 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  have  now  been  formulated  and  are 
pending  review  of  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  before  being 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  These 
regulations  will  offer  strong  and  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  construction  of 
waste  impoundments. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  87,  line  5,  the 
language  now  reads : 

.  .  .  and  that  the  location  will  not  endanger 
public  health  and  safety  should  failure 
occur; 

This  is  a  requirement  that  cannot  be 
met. 

The  basis  upon  which  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  is  to  say : 
are  located  so  as  to  minimize  danger  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  If  failure 
should  occur. 


^  In  other  words,  it  is  clarifying  language 
to  be  sure  that  what  is  stated  in  the  leg- 
islation could  actually  be  enforced.  I  feel 
that  this  would  be  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment and  would  be  more  specific  as  to 
just  what  is  intended,  and  that  it  would 
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be  possible,  whereas  the  present  lan- 
guage is  not,  and  I  trust  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  will  accept 
this  particular  amendment.    * 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  or  proposition  that  is  pre- 
sented by  section  515(b)  (13>.  and  espe- 
cially the  language  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  explained  on  page  214 
and  page  215  of  the  committee  report. 

The  committee  report  says : 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has  oc- 
ciuTed  regarding  the  performance  standard 
relating  to  the  construction  and  location  of 
water  impoundments.  The  provisions  of  S.  7 
require  that  both  new  and  existing  impound- 
ments must  be  located  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  "will  not  endanger  piihlie  health 
and  safety  should  failure  occur."  It  has  been 
argued  that  this  provision  could  prohibit  the 
use  of  Impoundments  throughout  the  coal 
mining  Industry  since  under  even  the  best 
circumstances  a  minimal  risk  of  danger  to 
one  or  mor ;  individuals  will  always  occur  If 
an  impoundment  should  fail.  This  argu- 
ment Is  based  on  a  patently  luneasonable 
interpretation  of  the  .statutory  language. 

Then  we  go  on: 

The  Committee  does  not  intend  to  prohibit 
all  impoundments.  The  Committee  does  in- 
tend to  require  not  only  that  impoundments 
be  built  in  accordance  with  stringent  con- 
struction standards,  but  also  that  mining 
companies  be  required  to  design  their  mJnlng 
plans  so  as  to  avoid  locating  impoundments 
in  areas  where  failure  would  cause  entire 
towns  to  be  wiped  out. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  about 
entire  towns,  especially  in  Appalachia, 
being  wiped  out.  wiped  out  for  two  rea- 
sons: Fii-st,  because  of  the  location  of 
the  impoundment;  and  second,  of  course 
because  they  use  the  mine  residue  to  con- 
struct the  impoundment.  That  is  also 
prohibited  by  this  bill. 

But  then,  going  on: 

Impoundments  are  to  be  constructed  only 
in  safe  locations.  If  they  cannot  be  located 
ii.ifely,  then  they  should  not  be  built. 

Now,  the  argument  that  is  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  you 
can  never  have  an  absolutely  safe  im- 
poundment would,  of  course,  apply  to 
every  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dam,  every 
Corps  of  Engineer  dam,  eveiy  dam  that 
we  have  constructed.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  say  that  you 
cannot  have  a  dam  for  impoundment.  It 
IS  just  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  say  they  should  be  located  in  safe 
places  where  they  will  not  endanger 
towns,  and  they  shall  be  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  main  engineering  and 
technology  that  is  available  at  the  time 

I  do  not  Interpret  the  language— and 
that  the  location  will  not  endanger  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  should  failure  oc- 
cur—m  the  same  way  that  the  Senator 
trom  Arizona  interprets  it.  But  I  do  not 
see  any  difference  in  his  language 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well.  Senator,  I  think 
we  both  have 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  the  lancuace  of 
the  bill.  I  think  the  langua.sie  the  Sena- 
tor IS  proposing  will  do  exactly  the  same 
thmg  as  the  language  we  have  in  the  bill 

We  are  talking  about  minimal  propo- 
sitions in  our  committee  report  and  inas- 
much as  the  administration  and  the 
minority  are  concerned  about  it.  and  we 
have  made  the  record  and  the  committee 


report  has  made  the  record,  I  thtok  the 
Senator's  language  says  exactly  the  same 
thing  the  committee  language  does,  I  see 
no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  clari- 
fied. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  whole  proposition 
is  that  we  do  not  want  dams  built  where 
they  endanger  towns  or  people. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  do  not  want  them 
built  with  shoddy  construction  so  that 
they  are  not  in  the  best  technology  that 
is  feasible  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  do 


Mr.  METCALF.  And  we  agree  on  that. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  we  agree,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  clearly  stated  imder  this 
lanRuage  that  there  would  not  be  the  re- 
luctance to  build  the  type  of  a  dam  I 
am  thinking  about,  in  many  instances, 
which  would  be  storm-controlled,  or 
something  similar. 

Under  present  language,  I  was  afraid 
it  might  be  misinterpreted,  and  this  does 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  want  it  mis- 
interpreted that  we  are  permitting  com- 
panies to  build  the  kind  of  dams  they 
have  been  building  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  so  forth,  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  read  about  a  fiash  flood 
with  a  whole  town  washed  down  the 
river. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Right,  but  that  kind  of 
structure  would  not  minimize  danger  to 
health  and  safety. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  the  Senator's 
language  says  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  ours. 
I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  immediate  approval  of  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  submitted. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICrER.    Is    all 
time  yielded  back? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  all  time  is  yielded. 
Mr.  METCALF.  All  time,  yes,  I  yield 
my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dLspensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  ill,  line  5,  strike  aU  through  line 
24,  page  113  and  insert  the  following: 

CITIZEN    SUITS 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  .section,  any  person  having  an  inter- 
est which  is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  including— 

(A)  the  United  States, 

(B)  any  other  governmental  instrumental- 
ity or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
eleventh  amendment  Ao  the  Constitution, 
and 

( C I  any  other  person  who  Is  alleged  to  be 
In  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;    or 

(2)  again-st  the  Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Con.stitution  where  there  is  alleged  a 
failure  of  the  Secretary  or  the  appropriate 
State  regulatorj'  authority  to  perform  any 
act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  Is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  or  with  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
.section — 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  hi  writing  under  oath  of 
the  violation  (i)  to  the  Secretary,  (U)  to  the 
State  In  which  the  violation  occurs,  and 
(ili)  to  any  alleged  violator;  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or- 
der, or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
but  in  any  such  action  ii\  a  court  of  the 
United  States  any  person  may  inten-ene  as 
a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  of 
such  action  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, or  to  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority,  except  that  such  action  may  bo 
brought  immediately  after  such  notification 
in  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order  com- 
plained of  constitutes  an  Imminent  threat 
to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff  or 
would  immediately  affect  a  legal  interest  of 
the  plaintiff. 

(c)  (1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereimder  may 
be  brought  only  in  the  Judicial  dUtrict  in 
which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
complained  of  Is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  authority, 
if  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determmes  such  award  is  appropriate.  The 
court  may,  if  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  Injunction  is  sought,  require 
the  fiUng  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute 
or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  re- 
lief (including  relief  against  the  Secretary 
or  the  appropriate  State  regulatorv 
authority). 

(f)  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
is  Injured  in  any  manner  through  the  faU- 
ure  of  any  operator  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  nu^y  bring  an  action  for  damages 
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(Including  attorney  fees)  In  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  explain  that  on  page  111, 
line  12.  section  520,  foUowing  "amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution",  we  would  add, 
"and  (C>  any  other  person  who  is  al- 
leged to  be  In  violation  of"  and  then 
strike  the  language  "of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder,  or  order  Issued  by  the  regula- 
tory authority",  and  add  "any  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  or  peiTnit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act;" 

Mr.  President,  if  we  leave  the  language 
as  it  is  presently,  this  could  undermine 
the  bill's  permit  mechanism  and  could 
lead  to  a  mine-by-mine  operation  in 
virtually  every  ambiguous  aspect  of  the 
bill,  even  If  an  operator  is  in  full  com- 
pliance with  existing  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  permits.  This  is  unnecessary 
and  could  lead  to  production  delays  or 
curtailments.  Citizen  suits  are  retained 
In  the  amendment  but  are  modified— 
consistent  with  other  environmental 
legislation — to  provide  for  suits  against 
the  regulatory  agency  to  enforce  the  act, 
and  mine  operators  where  violations  of 
regulations  or  permits  are  alleged. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  suit  to  hold  the  mine  operator  ac- 
countable for  violating  requiiements  spe- 
cifically for  which  he  is  not  responsible 
The  danger  of  permitting  a  suit  against 
a  mine  operator  for  any  violation  of  the 
act  is  that  he  would  be  subject  to  suit 
where  it  is  claimed  that  the  regulations 
under  which  the  operator  is  mining  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  act.  This  possibil- 
ity is  particularly  serious  since  the  mine 
Is  subject  to  closure  through  preliminai-y 
injunction  or  otherwise  with  consequent 
loss  of  coal  production. 

Extensive  litigation  of  the  many  un- 
certain or  ambiguous  provisions  of  tliis 
new  legislation  could  have  serious  pro- 
duction impacts.  In  such  a  situation,  a 
citizen  suit  should  be  brought  against  the 
regulatory  authority  which  is  alleged  to 
have  improperly  issued  the  regulation  If 
It  is  determined  that  the  regulatory  au- 
thority's action  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  law,  the  regulatory  authority  can  be 
compelled  to  correct  its  error  vis-a-vis  a 
mine  operator  through  modification  of 
regtilations  or  permits. 

Confining  citizen  suits  against  mine 
operators  in  this  way  does  not  materially 
imdercut  the  concept  of  citizen  enforce- 
ment of  the  legislation,  because  ample 
opportunity  for  citizen  involvement  in 
promulgation,  issuance,  and  review  of 
regulations  and  permits  is  provided  and 
because  citizen  suits  could  be  brought 
under  the  amendment  to  require  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  act  in  conformance 
with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  will 
approve  this  particulai-  change. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amendment 
is  long  and  relates  to  the  whole  of  sec- 
tion 520.  there  Is  only  one  change,  and 
that  is  in  subsection  (1)  (B). 

The  section  as  it  now  reads  says  that 
In  a  civil  suit,  in  a  citizen's  unit,  you 
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can  sue  A.  any  person.  Including  the 
United  States,  and  then  B.  any  other 
governmental  instxumentality  or  agency 
to  the  extent  pennitted  by  the  11th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
C.  any  other  person  who  Is  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation 
order,  or  permit  issued  by  a  regulatoiy 
agency. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  that  a  mine  operator 
can  follow  the  statute,  can  follow  the 
regulations,  can  foUow  the  standards 
submitted,  and  at  the  same  time  might 
be  subject  to  a  shutdown  or  a  suit  as 
a  result  of  that  language.  His  amend- 
ment, then,  changes  that  language  to 
add: 

(C)  any  other  person  who  is  alleged  to 
be  In  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order 
or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  act 
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It  is  his  concern  that  the  person  who 
is  conforming  with  the  regulations  and 
with  the  act  should  not  be  sued.  The 
person  who  should  be  sued  is  the  regu- 
lator, or  the  person  who  should  be  sued 
in  a  citizens  suit  is  the  enforcement 
agency  which  is  faihng  to  make  the 
enforcement. 

As  a  natural  matter,  Mr.  President, 
If  I  were  filing  a  citizen's  suit  in  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this,  where  I  felt  that  the 
regiQations  were  wrong  and  the  mining 
company  was  not  conforming  to  the  reg- 
ulations, I  would  join  them  both  in  a 
citizen's  suit.  I  would  come  in  and  make 
the  argmnent  that  this  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  that  there  has 
been  a  violation.  If  I  were  the  judge  in 
that  case.  I  would  say,  "Look,  the  mining 
company  is  conforming  to  the  law,"  and 
I  would  dismiss  it,  if  they  were  completely 
conforming. 

I  do  not  wane  to  keep  a  citizen  from 
filing  a  suit  in  that  situation,  and  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  would  keep  a  citi- 
zen from  filing  such  a  suit  and  joining 
both  of  them.  I  think  the  court  would 
say  to  the  mining  company,  "We're  not 
going  to  make  you  cease  and  desist  if 
you  do  everything  that  the  regulations 
require,  eveiything  the  regulator  agency 
requires,  and  everything  that  the  stat- 
ute seems  to  require  as  interpreted  by 
the  regulator." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  why  the 
administration  is  so  concerned  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  wUl  lead  to  prolifera- 
tion of  suits  and  that  the  language  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not.  It  does  no*  seem  to  me  to  make 
any  dilTorence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  committee 
wants  any  mine  company  that  is  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  and  the 
standards  that  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  regulating  agency— whether  it  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
State— to  be  put  out  of  business  by  any 
citizen's  suit  or  any  other  suit.  The  suit 
.should  be  against  the  regulatory  agency. 
When  the  regulations  are  promulgated, 
a  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  come  In 
and  say,  "Look,  these  regulaUons  are  not 
in  confoi-mity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
.statutes.'' 

So  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
concern.  Again,  I  do  not  think  the  lan- 
guage suggested  makes  any  difference.  I 


believe  we  are  after  the  same  thine  T 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'miat 
he  wants  to  write  in  was  suggested  bv 
the  staff  when  we  had  the  staff  study  of 
the  administration  propostils. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  President  brought  up  in 
his  message  on  the  pocket  veto  of  this 

I  think  we  are  thoroughly  protected 
with  this  language  or  the  other  language 
If  the  Senator  is  concerned  about  it  I 
would  be  delighted  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  is  the  feeling  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
this  amendment  clarifies  the  matter  and 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  hi  Interpreta- 
tion. If  the  Senator  is  in  agreement,  I  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr 
Morgan).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  ill  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  following 
new  .section : 

UNITED  STATES  SURFACE  OWNEH 

Sec.  718.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
Section  716  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law 
requiring  consent  of  the  surface  owner,  in 
any  case  in  which  the  surface  right  of  any 
area  is  owned  by  the  United  States  (other 
than  in  a  trust  status)  and  the  sub-surface 
rights  to  such  area  are  owned  by  any  per- 
son or  entity  other  than  the  United  States, 
tlie  owner  of  such  sub-surface  right  shall  be 
permitted  to  mine  such  area  without  the 
consent  of  the  surface  owner  unless  such  area 
has  been  withdrawn  by  law  from  all  forms 
of  mining  operations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  modify  that 
by  putting  the  word  "from"  in  front  of 
"such" — "to  mine  coal  from  such  area 
unless  such  area  has  been  withdrawn," 
and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  followlug 
new  section: 

UKITED  STATES  SUKTACE  OWNES 

Sec.  718.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
Section  718  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  «urface  owner, 
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in  any  case  In  which  the  surface  right  of 
any  area  is  owned  by  the  United  States  (other 
tiian  in  a  trust  status)  and  the  sub-sur- 
face rights  to  such  area  are  owned  by  any 
person  or  entity  other  than  the  United  States, 
the  owner  of  such  sub-surface  right  shall  be 
permitted  to  mine  coal  from  such  area  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  siu-face  owner  unless 
such  area  has  been  withdrawn  by  law  from 
all  forms  of  mining  operations 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  tliis  is 
a  technical  amendment,  but  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  under  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  imder  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Act,  both  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  Alaska  native  entities  were  al- 
lowed in  some  instances  to  select  sub- 
surface rights,  and  have  done  so.  The 
suiface  of  those  areas  is  still  owned  by 
tlie  United  States.  The  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  that  coal  min- 
ing be  permitted  without  the  consent  of 
the  Government  unless  Congress  has 
withdiawn  the  area  from  mining  by  law. 
Let  me  point  out  just  an  instance.  I 
am  sure  my  friends  from  Montana  and 
Arizona  remember  that  we  were  given 
the  right  in  the  first  brief  period  right 
after  statehood  to  select  the  subsurface 
rights  that  were  already  subject  to  oil 
and  gas  leases  issued  prior  to  statehood, 
even  though  the  surface  was  not  available 
for  selection.  Having  done  so,  we  now 
own  the  subsurface  rights  as  a  State  and, 
in  certain  instances,  as  I  said,  the  native 
people  will  own  subsurface  rights. 

I  do  not  feel  that,  by  executive  action, 
the  right  to  mine  coal  in  those  areas 
should  be  prohibited.  There  are  some 
proposals  before  Congress  which  will  re- 
quire the  approval  of  Congress  for  with- 
drawals in  some  of  these  areas.  To  me, 
that  is  a  congressional  decision  and  not 
an  executive  decision  to  thwart  the  rights 
that  were  given  by  Congress  to  the  State 
and  the  native  people. 

I  ask  my  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
or  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  whoever  is 
managing  the  bill  for  our  side,  if  they  will 
accept  this  amendment  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered.  It  is  a  highly  technical 
amendment,  but  one  which  I  think  is 
necessary  to  protect  those  who  selected 
the  subsurface  rights  and  as  such,  inci- 
dentally extinguished  the  right  to  the 
total  lands  in  the  amounts  in  which  they 
were  given. 

If  my  friend  from  Montana  will  com- 
ment, I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  points  out,  the 
Statehood  Act  for  Alaska  was  a  more 
comprehensive  act  and  a  different  sort 
of  act  and,  m  my  opinion,  a  very  generous 
act  as  compared  to  some  of  the  State- 
hood Acts  m  the  State  of  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, or  other  States.  The  complexity 
was  further  compounded,  of  course,  by 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  Senators  from  Wyoming  and  Arizona 
worked  for  a  long,  long  time.  So  w^e  have 
a  completely  different  statutory  situa- 
tion than  we  have  in  the  so-called  lower 

48. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  only  clar- 
ifies some  of  the  statutory  provisions  and 
clarifies  the  Intent  that  we  had  In  passing 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Act  and  the 


Statehood  Act  to  give  the  control  over 
the  subsurface  rights  to  the  people  of 
Alaska.  I  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  what  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
stated.  Tills  is  consistent  with  what  was 
intended  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
bill.  It  would  certainly  be  improper  not 
to  abide  by  that  understanding.  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
bringing  up  this  amendment,  which  does, 
I  think,  assist  in  clarifying  exactly  what 
was  intended  and  what  should  be  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments of  both  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
supported  the  McClure  amendment  be- 
cause of  this  problem.  When  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment  did  not  pass,  we 
thought  it  absolutely  necessai*y  to  get  a 
technical  amendment  to  cover  our  spe- 
cific situation.  I  think  this  will  do  it. 

I  ask  my  friend  if  he  will  accept  the 
amendment.  If  he  will,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment is  a  proper  one  and  a  significant 
one.  I  accept  it  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici)  proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  7,  strike  the  word 
"housing". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  this  amendment  strikes  only  one 
word,  I  wanted  to  offer  it  as  a  separate 
amendment  and  engage  in  some  dialog 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  deletes  the  word 
"housing"  from  that  portion  of  the  bill 
that  gives  the  Secretaiy  the  authority  to 
use  the  funds  in  various  ways.  In  particu- 
lar this  one. 

The  word  "housing"  as  used  there  was 
followed  by  the  word  "facilities."  It  was 
my  understanding  that  those  who  en- 
dorsed this  concept  in  committee  were 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  unusual  growth  situations,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  boom  towns,  and  that  these 
particular  areas  of  rapid  growth  might 


not  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  the  plan- 
ning to  provide  for  the  necessary  facili- 
ties, water  and  sewer,  streets,  and  the 
like,  to  accommodate  the  rather  ex- 
traordinary growth  attendant  on  areas 
where  increased  mining  takes  place. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  intention  is 
far  better  served  if  we  strike  the  word 
"housing,"  so  that  that  section  would 
just  have  in  it  the  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  use  this  money  under  these 
conditions  where  there  was  a  need  of 
facilities.  I  understood  this  was  clearly 
the  intention,  that  we  were  trj'Ing  to  solve 
a  bigger  problem  than  just  housing  needs 
that  might  occur  in  these  extraordinary 
boom  town  growth  situations,  but  that 
we  had  tied  it  to  housing. 

I  want  to  clarify  the  situation  so  that 
these  funds  will  not  have  to  be  used  just 
for  housing,  but  for  any  of  a  myriad  of 
problems  incident  to  growth  that  might 
occur  with  a  new  or  accelerated  mining 
area,  as  a  result  of  a  well-defined  and 
orderly  strip  mining  law  in  our  country. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  pointed  out 
the  use  of  a  probably  very  restrictive 
w^ord,  "housing." 

It  was  contemplated  that  when  we 
have  the  boom  towns  in  the  West — we 
have  some  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  will  have  some 
in  New  Mexico  if  they  start  stripping  up 
there  in  the  Four  Comers  area,  and  so 
forth — it  was  pointed  out  that  such  com- 
munities need  sewer  systems,  water  sys- 
tems, all  kinds  of  services,  new  schools, 
extra  policing,  all  of  which  come  out  of 
local  tax  revenues,  and  the  rapid  influx 
of  new  people  into  such  an  area  causes 
the  local  taxpayers  to  have  their  taxes 
sometimes  doubled  or  tripled,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  have  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  new  people  to  be  located. 
The  committee  was  talking  about 
and  the  discussions  In  the  committee  and 
the  testimony  on  this  part  of  the  bill 
were  all  concerned  with  sei-vlces.  addi- 
tional water  and  sewer  lines,  roads, 
streets,  and  all  those  things  that  are 
needed  as  a  result  of  a  rapid  influx  of 
people. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  an 
important  area  where  we  need  to  have 
more  flexibility  than  the  bill,  if  read 
technically,  would  provide.  I  certainly 
would  agree  to  the  amendment,  which 
reflects  the  Intention  of  the  committee 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  J  also 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  because  he  was  ob- 
servant, in  this  Instance,  In  determining 
exactly  what  was  intended.  The  bill  is  a 
little  misleading  as  now  worded,  and,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  manager  of  the  bill  has  stated, 
our  committee  discussions  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  which  he 
now  proposes.  I  support  his  amendment; 
I  feel  it  is  clarifying  and  will  be  verj' 
helpful  in  implementation  of  this  act 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  understand  it  was  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
who  brought  up  the  very  basic  issue  en- 
compassed in  this  section  403  and  the 
subsections  mider  it.  I  commend  him  for 
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his  foresight  in  giving  the  Secretary  some 
latitude  in  helping  alleviate  the  situa- 
tions described.  It  was  my  intention  sim- 
ply that  the  intent  expressed  by  the 
committee  is  carried  out,  and  that  it  is 
not  limited  to  housing.  The  word  "hous- 
mg"  is  a  kind  of  mark  for  determining 
the  need,  though  we  do  not  need  it  in 
here  as  long  as  the  legislative  history  in- 
dicates what  we  are  talking  about,  facili- 
ties and  the  like. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  compliments  to 
those  already  expressed  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  diligence  and  percep- 
tiveness  in  pointing  out  the  change  in 
language  which  would  make  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  committee  that 
there  has  been  strip  mining  in  the  past 
that  did  not  have  to  comply  with  the 
sort  of  requirements  we  are  outlining  in 
this  bill.  For  the  most  part,  the  im- 
pact we  anticipate,  that  lias  been  experi- 
enced by  towns  such  as  Gillette,  Rock 
Springs,  Kemmerer,  and  Harma,  Wyo.. 
and  other  places,  will  be  softened  by  vir- 
tue of  the  thrust  of  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
These  areas  need  money  not  only  for 
housing,  but  for  sewers  and  for  other 
services  that  we  normally  look  toward  a 
city  government  to  provide. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  effort  that  is  represented  here  by  his 
presentation  and  to  commend  him  for 
it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  am  going  to  offer  another 
amendment  immediately  following  this 
one  that  would  further  expand  the  ability 
to  use  money  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  im- 
der  a  separate  section.  I  would  rather 
vote  on  this  one  first,  and  then  I  will  ex- 
plain the  other  one  in  detail. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  [Putting  the  question.] 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  proposes  an  amendment  on  page 
26.  Mnes  20  and  21  strike  the  words  'for  the 
reclamation  of  previously  mined  areas."  On 
lino  22  foUowlng  the  word  "stated,"  add  the 
words:  "(a)  reclamation  of  previously  mined 
areas:".  Thereafter,  renumber  following  sub- 
sections. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
regard  I  noted  that  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  amended  section  (e)  of 
401  by  Inserting  Immediately  preceding 
the  "Provided,  however"  clause  some 
language  giving  the  Governors  and  the 
tribal  leaders,  respectively,  some  input 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  way  the  Secre- 
tary allocated  the  half  that  belonged  to 


the  Indian  tribes  and/or  States  by  saying 
that  he  would  take  their  recommenda- 
tions into  consideration  in  spending  the 
money. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  since  that 
money  is  intended  by  this  bill  to  go  one- 
half  back  to  the  region  from  whence  it 
came,  and  then  under  the  section  we  just 
amended,  the  Secretary  has  broad  dis- 
cretion to  put  it  back  in  various  places, 
tiiat  those  of  us  who  come  from  States 
that  are  gomg  to  yield  an  awful  lot  of 
this  money,  but  do  not  have  an  awful  lot 
of  abandoned  or  orphaned  mines,  woidd 
be  trying  to  relegate  it  exclu-sively  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretai-y  under  the  sec- 
tion we  just  amended. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  objectives 
of  the  fund  found  in  section  402  could  be 
easily  adjusted  so  as  to  accommodate 
those  States  which  have  serious  problems 
attendant  to  mining  but  yet  do  not  have 
significant  orphaned  mine  problems. 

So  what  my  amendment  does  is  take 
the  objectives  of  ftmd  section,  section 
402  and,  as  we  read  it,  we  would  strike 
from  the  initial  sentence  the  words  "for 
the  reclamation  of  previously  mined 
areas,"  for  if  it  is  left  there  it  becomes 
exclusive,  and  all  of  the  subsections 
under  it  are  concerned  only  with  recla- 
mation of  previously  mined  areas. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  deleting  it, 
but  not  forgetting  about  it,  taking  it  out 
of  there  and  then  making  the  reclama- 
tion of  previously  mined  areas  the  first 
objective  of  that  fund,  so  that  if  you  have 
a  State  or  region  Indian  tribe  that  is  en- 
titled to  spend  this  money,  tliis  one-half 
that  the  Secretary  has  collected,  and  gets 
together  with  them  to  see  how  he  ought 
to  spend  it,  we  will  find  that  they  must 
first  use  it  for  the  reclamation  of  pre- 
viously mined  areas,  as  defined  in  the 
section  that  follows  this  one,  section  403. 
But  in  the  event  they  do  not  have  any 
of  those,  then  we  go  on  and  put  in  the 
sections  that  were  under  this,  which  are 
the  protection  of  the  environment,  and 
so  on,  including  roads,  and  the  like,  all 
within  that  section  to  be  constmcted 
built  or  provided  for  out  of  that  fund. 

So  that  it  will  not  be  lingering  around 
indefinitely  for  years  in  an  unused  pool 
we  have  not  seen  fit  to  change  the  3- 
year  mandate  of  the  section.  In  other 
words,  the  States  or  Indian  nations  have 
3  years  within  which  to  use  that  money 
under  this  section  and  under  the  section 
as  amended  by  Senator  Huddlesxon  yes- 
terday, which  adequately  provides  and 
guarantees  them  one-half  of  the  fund  for 
3  years. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  this.  I  truly  believe  that  it  is 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  bill  to  clarify 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  spend  all  of  the 
money  from  the  newly  mined  areas  to 
clear  up  the  orphaned  mined  areas  of 
other  States,  although  some  may  go  there 
and  some  may  go  there  in  large  propor- 
tions if  unused  in  the  State  from  whence 
it  came,  and  certainly  under  the  one- 
half  that  remains  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  In  any  event,  It  has  brought 
discretion  there. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yet  another  time  for  per 
celying  an  ambiguity  and  a  restriction 
which  was  not  Intended  by  the  commit- 
tee when  this  legislation  was  beine 
drafted.  ^ 

I  think  this  amendment  is  highly  in 
order.  It  wUl  achieve  the  purposes  that 
have  been  spelled  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  clearly  is  verv 
much  in  the  public  interest. 

Most  of  the  contribution  to  this  fund 
will  come  from  mining  activities  that  are 
prospective.  We  have  not  yet  undertaken 
them.  It  seems  eminently  fair  to  me  that 
a  proportion  of  that  fund  should  go  back 
to  those  areas  where  the  actual  mining 
has  been  and  will  be  taking  place  and 
that  it  should  address  the  problems'  that 
have  been  identified  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  him 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  remarks  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
This  is  largely  a  technical  amendment 
It  merely  moves  the  words  "reclamation 
of  previously  mined  areas"  down  as  to 
only  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  can  be  used. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Precisely. 
Mr.  METCALF.  CTearly,  hi  my  mind, 
that  was  the  Intention  of  the  committee 
I  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think.  Senator,  had 
we  not  done  this,  very  easily  there  could 
have  been  a  construction  that  that  entire 
fund  could  only  be  used  where  we  have 
previously  mined  areas,  and  I  think  that 
iJiis  amendment  makes  it  clear 

Mr.  METCALF.  All  of  the  provisions  of 
fa),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section 
402  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  will  now  make  it 
clear  that  so  long  as  there  are  no  pre- 
nously  mined  areas  that  have  to  be  re- 
claimed, as  defined  In  section  403,  that 
the  fund  can  be  used. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Huddleston  amendment 
yesterday,  the  Senator  has  made  it  clear 
as  to  all  of  the  objectives  that  are  out- 
lined in  section  402. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  do  still  have 
a  httle  bit  of  trouble  with  the  section,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  quibble  about  it.  I 
think  by  setting  priorities  we  may  be 
relegating  some  very  much  needed 
things  to  secondary  and  tertiary  posi- 
tions. But  I  think  commons^nse  will  be 
apphed.  We  will  not  look  around  for  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  In  the  individual 
sense,  but  we  will  look  at  the  broad  area. 
I  hope  that  is  the  sense  in  which  we  will 
follow  the  priorities  in  this  whole  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  Is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  bill  will  be  administered 
with  commonsense. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    91 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   proposes  amendment  No.  91. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  on  page  41, 
lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "515(b)  (19),  and 
515(d)  of  this  Act."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  515(b)  (19)  of  this  Act.  No  such  permit 
shall  be  Issued  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment  for  surface  coal  mining  operations 
on  a  steep  slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d) 
(4) )  or  on  any  mountain,  ridge,  hill,  or  other 
geographical  configuration  which  contains 
such  a  steep  slope.". 

On  page  69,  after  line  7.  insert  a  new  para- 
graph (4)  as  follows  and  renumber  subse- 
quent paragraphs  accordingly: 

"(4)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining 
operation  does  not  include  mining  on  any 
steep  slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d)  (4) ) 
or  on  any  mountain,  ridge,  hill,  or  other  geo- 
graphical configuration  which  contains  such 
a  steep  slope;". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  point  out  that  the  amendment  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  11  on 
page  6038. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  7.  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  which  will 
phase  out  surface  mining  on  steep  slopes. 
These  are  defined  in  my  amendment  as 
slopes  over  20  degrees.  It  provides  a  30- 
month  phase-in  program  to  minimize  any 
problems  associated  with  the  eventual 
prohibition  on  steep  slope  operations. 

In  seeking  to  amend  this  most  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  imply  dissatisfaction  with  the 
overall  product.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  7. 1  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  Senator  Jackson,  and 
to  the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill 
on  both  sides  today.  This  has  been  not 
only  a  difficult  technical  undertaking,  but 
also  difficult  from  the  legislative  point 
of  view. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  end  is  in  sight 
legislatively  as  well  as  being  pleased 
that  the  end  product  is  a  workable,  but 
tough  regulatory  framework  for  the  strip 
mining  industry. 

S.  425  very  nearly  became  law  in  the 
93d  Congress.  When  it  was  considered 
by  the  Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment 
Which  would  have  accomplished  much 
the  same  purpose  as  my  amendment 
today.  Since  that  time,  much  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  survived  an  oil  em- 
bargo and  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
enacting  comprehensive  energy  legisla- 
^l\  o«  ^°^®™  "°*  "«*'  year,  but  the 
h!f  ??  ^®*"-  Project  Independence  has 
been  blueprinted  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  that  report  reem- 
Pnasizes  the  Important  part  that  coal 


will  play  In  meeting  this  Nation's  energy 
needs. 

But  something  else  has  happended  as 
well.  Mr.  President,  we  have  become 
much  more  sophisticated  as  a  people  in 
recognizing  the  tradeoffs  which  are  in- 
herent as  our  energy  needs  interface 
with  the  environment  which  we  all  exist 
in.  We  have  had  to  meet  and  resolve  so 
many  difficult  questions  in  this  particular 
area  over  the  last  year  and  as  a  result 
public  awareness  is  greater  now  than  it 
has  ever  been.  One  tiling  we  have  very 
definitely  learned,  is  that  we  cannot  sep- 
arate energy  development  from  environ- 
mental quality.  In  short  we  cannot  say, 
let  us  have  all  the  energy  development 
that  this  Nation  can  ever  need  and  leave 
those  areas  of  the  Nation  unsuitable  for 
energy  development  as  environmental 
areas.  The  relationship  between  our  sup- 
plies of  clean  air,  pure  water,  soil,  and 
minerals  are  simply  too  complex  for 
such  a  simplistic  view. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
sponding to  the  need  to  guard  our  en- 
vironmental resources  in  the  context  of 
energy  development.  This  year  there  are 
bills  in  both  the  Maryland  Senate  and 
House  to  phase  out  strip  mining  of  slopes 
over  20  degi-ees.  They  are  supported  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Mai-jland  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  This  is 
an  example  of  a  State  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  both  deep  mining  and  strip  min- 
ing, taking  a  hard  look  at  what  is  oc- 
curring with  respect  to  its  soil  and  Its 
water  and  concluding  that  stripping  ac- 
tivities on  steep  slopes  are  unacceptable. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoun  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  punted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Recommendations 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
strongly  urges  adoption  of  this  bill.  As  of 
1973.  there  were  approximately  27  million 
tons  of  coal  in  Maryland  that  were  strip- 
pable:  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-tenth 
of  the  annual  national  strip  mining  total. 
Consequently.  Maryland  does  not  have  an 
abundance  of  strlppable  coal,  and  a  con- 
certed effort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  It. 

At  the  present  time,  the  sreatest  prepon- 
derance of  strip  mining  in  Maryland  Is  ac- 
complished on  slopes  having  a  slope  more 
gentle  than  20  degrees.  Mining  has  been 
permitted  in  areas  where  slopes  are  greater 
than  20  degrees  and  have  been  subject  to 
regulation  under  Department  regulation 
8.06.01.11.  This  regulation  requires  utiliza- 
tion or  the  modified  block  cut  method  with 
respect  to  strip  mining  on  slopes  greater 
than  20  degrees  and  only  when  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Department  has  adopted  these  very 
strenuous  precautions  in  order  to  ensure  that 
during  the  strip  mining  operation,  disturbed 
areas  would  be  restricted  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  These  measures  are  nonfool- 
proof.  and  during  any  storm  and  various 
other  episodes,  both  sediment  and  mining 
drainage  can  reach  and  damage  nn  area  of 
state  Interesf.  In  weighing  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  against  the  loss  of  restilcthig  strip 
mining  to  a  very  limited  area,  we  believe  the 
preservation    of    our    limited    natural    and 


scenic  re.=oxu-ces  far  outweigh  our  economic 
losses.  Since  very  limited  mining  now  occurs 
on  Slopes  of  greater  than  20  degrees  hori- 
zontal, the  Department  believes  that  House 
Bill  432  wUl  result  in  minimal  economic 
repercussions,  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing substantial  achievements  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  resources.         • 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  direct  strip 
mining  into  areas  of  more  gradual  slopes, 
having  the  effect  of  preserving  coal  reserves 
on  steeper  grades.  It  may  therefore  result 
in  less  costly  methods  of  reclamation,  con- 
centrating strip  mining  into  areas  of  easier 
access  and  possibly  the  initiation  of  more 
deep  mining  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  frankly, 
in  proposing  a  phaseout  on  the  steep 
slope,  I  am  guided  by  two  concerns.  First, 
we  must  care  for  the  deep  mining  in- 
dustrj-.  Our  Nation  relies  on  the  vitality 
of  that  industi-y  and  will  long  after 
strip  mining  has  exhausted  that  which 
is  strippable.  Second,  when  we  talk  of 
coal  on  the  steep  slopes,  beyond  the  angle 
of  repose,  we  refer  to  a  very  small  part 
of  our  resources.  So  we  are  not  dealing 
so  much  with  the  facet  of  the  energy 
crisis,  but  rather  with  a  question  of  land 
use.  Lost  production  from  a  phaseout  of 
steep  slope  mining  can  be  made  up  by  a 
minimal  increase  of  production  in  the 
deep  mines. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  detail  what 
my  amendment  would  prevent  so  that 
Senators  can  properly  consider  the  bene- 
fits and  costs.  From  an  environmental 
standpoint,  mountain  strip  mining  is  by 
far  the  most  damaging  form  of  strip  min- 
ing. Mountain  strip  mining  brings  with 
it  severe  problems  of  sedimentation,  land 
slides,  water  pollution,  acid  drainage, 
and  disruption  of  soil  and  subsm-face 
waters.  All  of  these  problems  pose  very 
serious  threats  to  the  homes  and  Uves 
of  people  living  in  the  densely  populated 
momitain  valleys  below  where  strip  min- 
ing has  occurred. 

Every  bit  of  evidence  reinforces  the 
concept  that  certain  strip  mining  prac- 
tices cannot  be  regulated  satisfactorily, 
and,  in  these  instances,  the  best  answer 
is  to  prohibit  those  specific  activities. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  1973  Senate 
study.  "Factors  Affecting  the  Use  of  Coal 
m  Present  and  Future  Energy  Markets." 
which  clearly  points  to  the  serious  con- 
tinuing problem  of  landsUdes  on  steep 
slopes  and  repeated  violations  of  State 
regulations: 

For  all  types  of  mountain  strip  mining, 
more  than  one-third  of  Inspections  revealed 
major  violations  Including:  exceeding  bench 
width,  operating  off  the  permit  area,  dump- 
ing excessive  material  over  the  outflow,  and 
lack  of  drainage  control. 

The  results  of  that  Senate  study  are 
reinforced  by  a  second  study,  "Design  • 
of  Surface  Mining  Systems  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,"  which  was  the  work  of 
Mathematica,  Inc.,  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

Discussing  problems  of  sedimentation 
landslides,  or  water  pollution  only  tells 
part  of  the  stor>-.  We  also  have  to  look 
closely  to  see  how  this  very  serious 
long-lasting,  environmental  damage  will 
impact  upon  the  economies  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  There  Is  no  question  that 
mountain  strip  mining  has  a  decidedly 
detrimental  effect  on  timber  production. 
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case  with  deep  mining.  Let  me  draw  an 
example  from  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land. Quite  clearly,  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  western  Maryland  land  is  to  sup- 
port tourism  and  light  industry.  Coal 
mining  per  se  does  not  necessarily 
threaten  those  two  industries,  but  coal 
mining  on  steep  slopes  does.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  is  a  fact  lecognized 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  as  they  seek  to  amend  State 
law  in  a  fashion  similar  to  mv  amend- 
ment to  S.  7. 

The  points  that  I  have  just  made  re- 
late as  much  to  national  land  use  as  to 
energy  policy,  if  indeed  those  two  con- 
cepts can  be  separated.  I  would  like  to 
now  discuss  more  specifically  what  our 
energy  policy  should  be  as  we  particu- 
larly focus  on  coal.  The  demise  of  the 
deep  mining  industry  is  proceeding  at  an 
ever-increasing  pace.   Since   1966,  over 
2,400  deep  mines  have  shut  down.  Pro- 
duction has  fallen  by  more  than  84  mil- 
lion tons  in  Appalachia  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  strip  mining  operations  have 
mcreased  by  well  over  700  and  produc- 
tion by  59  million  tons.  That  is  a  loss  of 
19,000  jobs  in  the  mines.  But  everyone 
m  this  Chamber  knows,  or  should  know, 
that  strip-mined  coal  is  a  finite  resource 
We  only  have  45  billion  tons  left.  As  we 
shoot  for  coal  production  of  over  1  bil- 
lion tons  a  year,  and  2  to  3  billion  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  we  get  into  coal  gasi- 
fication and  hquefaction,  it  is  easv  to  see 
that,   by   the  end   of  this   century    all 
strippable  coal  may  be  exhausted.  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  study  en- 
titled "Energj'  Research  Program  "  it  is 
predicted  that  Western  strippable  coal 
will  all  be  gone  by  1996  and  most  of  the 
Eastern  strippable  coal  will  be  exhausted 
as  well.  But,  while  we  have  45  billion 
tons  of  strippable  coal,  we  have  30  times 
that  much  deep  minable  coal.  Even  tak- 
ing the  most  conservative  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  we 
find  356  billion  tons  of  deep  minable  coal 
as  against  the  45  billion  tons  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Now  that  is  an  extremely  con- 
servative   analysis    of    the    amount    of 
imderground  coal  this  Nation  possesses 
But  even  using  those  most  conservative 
figures,  we  see  a  ratio  of  8  to  1. 

Given  these  kind  of  statistics,  what 
would  be  a  rational  coal  policy?  Would 
one  encourage  stripping  wherever  one 
can  physically  get  the  coal  out?  Would 
one  encourage  strip  mining  on  steep 
slopes  where  one  knows  that  the  final 
result  will  include  environmental  de- 
gradation and  a  possible  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  val- 
leys below?  Would  one,  m  essence  en- 
courage strip  mining  to  grow  in  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  thereby  guarantee  the 
mass  exodus  of  deep  miners  from  the 
mines  and  the  closing  of  those  deep 
mines?  Would  one  do  all  this  when  one 
knows  by  looking  at  statistics— the  very 
ones  I  have  quoted;  the  most  conserva- 


deep  mining  in  Appalachia.  The  Nation 
desperately  needs  the  67.6-billion-ton 
reserve  of  deep  minable  coal  in  Appala- 
chia, but  the  recovery  of  those  vast  re- 
serves is  seriously  jeopardized  by  a  rush 
headlong  to  strip  mining  of  that  region 
of  the  country.  Not  only  is  it  going  to 


spell   the  economic  death  of  the  deep     that  c^n  bes    be  asfurPH  hTt^'^'f  "*^*- 
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mine  industry,  but  the  blasting  and  other 
activities  on  the  surface  will  make  deep 
coal  seams  technically  impossible  to 
mine. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  exodus  of 
deep  miners  to  other  types  of  employ- 
ment, but  this  bears  some  further  anal- 
ysis. I  am  convinced  that  unless  we  halt 
this  steady  exodus  of  skilled  labor,  that 
Other  Senators  will  meet  in  this  Chamber 
years  hence  to  discuss  ways  of  retraining 
a  massive  labor  force  to  meet  this  Na- 
tion's then  urgent  requirement  for  coal. 
That  retraining  will  be  a  very  expensive 
undertaking,  but  if  we  act  today  to  en- 
sure a  continuing  stimulus  to  deep  min- 
ing operations,  the  expense  will  be 
avoided. 

In  the  final  anal.vsis.  I  would  hope  that 
one  lesson  would  be  learned  as  a  result 
of  the  current  energy  shortage.  We  must 
plan  for  the  future  in  our  handling  of 
energy.  To  some  the  future  is  tomorrow, 
to  others,  it  is  measured  in  years,  but 
with  regard  to  energy,  the  public  inter- 
est requires  that  it  be  measured  In  dec- 
ades. We  must  start  with  this  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  for  coal  which  will  re- 
spect the  land,  the  air,  and  the  water— 
the  elements  which  sustain  us — a  policy 
which  will  safeguard  the  deep  mine  coal 
industry  so  that  when  the  strip  mines  are 
exhausted,  there  will  be  a  viable  industry 
to  serve  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  resei-ve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  yield  for  some 
questions? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  First.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  interest  in  this 
very  important  and  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  believe  and  I  am  en- 
couraged to  believe  by  his  presence  here 
in  the  Chamber  and  by  the  action  that 
he  now  proposes  that  there  is  a  growing 
awareness,  a  growing  concern,  and  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  people  everywhere 
to  understand  better  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  compliment  those  forces  that  are 
responsible  for  bringing  about  this  kind 
of  concern,  this  interest,  and  it  certainly 
is  true,  as  people  now  demonstrate  by 
their  actions,  that  what  happens  in  the 
West  or  what  happens  offshore  is  of  Im- 
portance not  only  to  those  specific  local- 
ities, but  as  well  to  people  everywhere. 


be  enough  oil  and  gas  to  give  us  thaS 
relative  mdependence  that  we  so  ear 
nestly  desire  and  desperately  seek  now  in 
being  able  to  assert  a  foreign  policy  that 
we  think,  first,  would  serve  this  coun- 
try best,  and  second,  to  assure  us  of  that 
independence  that  is  reflected  in  our  in 
dustry,  in  our  gross  national  product 


reliance  upon  unstable  foreign  sources  of 
supply. 

Having  said  that  and  having  compli- 
mented my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
for  his  interest,  I  ask  him  if  he  has  fle- 
ure.s  that  would  reflect  the  amount  of 
coal  that  is  capable  of  being  stripped  in 
our  country  now  that  would  be  involved 
under  his  amendment  which  phases  out 
the  mining  of  coal  on  slopes  20  degrees 
and  above,  in  tei-ms  of  oui-  national 
short-range  productivity? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Before  I  respond  di- 
rectly to  the  distinguished  Senator's 
question.  I  would  say  that  I  agree  with 
him,  but  I  think  there  is  a  growing 
awareness,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  the  prob! 
lems  of  energy  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
nas  to  come  from  somewhere,  that  in 
effect,  a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  energy- 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
together  what  price  we  are  willing  to  pay 

This  IS  something  In  which  we  have  had 
some  experience  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land over  the  years,  when  I  consider 
that  part  of  Maryland,  the  Appalachian 
area,  the  area  to  which  Maryland  Repub- 
licans often  look,  and  say: 

Raise  up  thine  eyes  and  lift  up  thine  eyes 
unto  the  hUIs  whence  cometh  thy  strength. 


We  have  seen  the  results  of  a  very 
tragic  abuse  of  nature. 

This  amendment  is  not  offered  in  ig- 
norance of  the  issues  involved.  This 
amendment  is  offered,  because  we  under- 
stand the  issues  that  are  involved.  We 
imderstand  the  need  for  coal.  We  under- 
stand the  need  for  energy.  We  under- 
stand that  the  price  will  have  to  be  paid. 
We  beUeve  that  that  price  ought  to  be 
set  at  a  reasonable  level  of  environ- 
mental cost. 

Answering  the  Senator's  question  di- 
rectly. I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  45.  the 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study, 
where,  on  page  52.  there  Is  this  reference: 

As  Indicated  in  the  tables,  a  large  per- 
centage of  surface  mined  coal  now  comes 
from  steep  slopes.  Indeed,  only  14  percent 
of  surface  mining  in  Appalachia  is  on  slopes 
of  less  than  10°,  16  percent  is  on  slopes  of 
10°  to  15°.  18  percent  on  15°  to  20°,  18  per- 
cent on  20°  to  25°.  and  33  percent  over  26*. 
If  a  15°  slope  limitation  were  applied  Im- 
mediately, it  would  affect: 

70  percent  of  Appalachian  surface  mining 
production. 

39  percent  of  total  U.S.  surface  mining 
production. 

20  percent  of  total  U.S.  production. 
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If  a  20'  slope  limitation  were  applied  im- 
mediately, it  would  affect: 

51  percent  of  Appalachian  surface  pro- 
duction. 

29  percent  of  total  U.S.  surface  mining 
production. 

14  percent  of  total  U.S.  production. 

Those  figures  are  impressive  figures. 
They  might  even  be  frightening  figures 
to  the  Senate  if  we  did  not  consider  that 
those  figures  only  applied  to  about  1  per- 
cent, a  single  1  percent,  of  the  total  na- 
tional reserves.  So  while  the  percentages 
seem  large,  the  absolute  tonnage  of  coal 
in  the  national  reserves  that  are  to  be 
affected  is  about  1  percent. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Referring  to  the  same  document  that 
he  has  called  attention  to.  on  page  139, 
the  last  paragraph  on  that  page,  if  the 
Senator  would  like  to  refer  to  it,  "Impact 
on  Production,"  I  find  this  language: 

As  can  be  seen  In  tables  1  to  4,  the  loss  of 
production  as  a  result  of  a  20"  degree  slope 
prohibition  ranges  from  about  17  to  18  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  depending  on  the  impact 
scenario  used,  compared  to  a  range  of  42 
to  108  million  tons  annually  with  a  15  de- 
gree slope  limit.  The  impact  Is  most  severe 
in  central  Appalachia — 

I  would  hope  that  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senators  from  that  part 
of  the  country,  those  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  time,  because  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  interested : 

The  Impact  Is  most  severe  in  central  Ap. 
palachia,  which  has  the  highest  quality  low 
sulfur  coal,  with  a  minimum  80  percent  of 
the  loss  coming  from  this  area.  The  reason 
for  an  Increase  In  production  in  the  Hunting- 
ton-Ashland EA  in  the  low  Impact  case  is 
that  no  surface  production  is  lost,  while 
underground  mining  Is  assumed  to  grow  by 
10  percent. 

I  do  not  know  as  well,  certainly,  as 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  what  the  attitude  of  people  is 
in  that  State.  I  have  read,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain he  has,  reports  of  meetings  and 
protests  being  launched  by  different 
groups  in  the  State  of  Virginia  over  the 
rising  electric  utility  rates.  I  am  certain 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  aware  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance with  environmental  standards  is 
indeed  not  a  small  one. 

Pi-esident  Luce,  of  Consolidated  Edi- 
son in  New  York,  told  me  several  months 
ago  that  his  company,  which  had  to  pass 
up  a  stock  dividend  for  the  first  time 
in  its  nearly  century-old  history,  as  I 
recall— and  I  may  be  in  error  on  the 
length  of  time  that  that  company  has 
been  in  operation— was  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  17  percent  of  their 
total  costs  came  about  from  the  require- 
ment that  they  meet  certain  environ- 
mental standards.  Among  others  was 
the  requirement  that  they  move  toward 
mimmizmg  the  raisuig  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  rivers  that  have  been  used  his- 
torically to  cool  the  towers  where  steam 
nred  generation  operations  occur. 

tJ^^^f  '"^  ^^°  ^  ^^*^  reluctance  In 
mat  state,  as  we  know,  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  addition  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors. I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
that  reluctance,  that  fear,  that  concern 
pervades  not  only  the  State  of  New  York 


but,  Indeed,  much  of  America.  People  do 
not  know  as  much  as  they  need  to  know, 
and  certainly  not  as  much  as  they  would 
like  to  know  about  the  dangers,  real 
and  suspected,  that  may  result  from  nu- 
clear reactors. 

My  next  question  is  would  the  people, 
as  nearly  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  the 
great  State  of  Maryland  willingly  accept 
the  added  cost  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  denying  this  16  to  18  million  tons  of 
coal  annually,  low-sulfur  coal?  That  is 
the  kind  of  coal  that  certainly  has  to  be 
used  in  heavily  populated  States.  Would 
the  people  in  his  State  be  willing  to  pay 
the  extra  costs  that  would  be  necessai-y 
and  would  be  imposed  by  this  prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
High  costs  of  utiUty  rates  are  affecting 
Americans  everywhere.  People  in  Mary- 
land are  just  as  distressed  by  the  high 
utility  rates  as  any  other  place. 

The  Senator  sets  up  for  us  an  equation 
which  is  just  not  reaUstic.  The  Senator 
talks  about  the  increased  cost  of  taking 
some  care  with  regard  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  without  considering  the 
cost  of  not  taking  care. 

To  use  a  totally  different  situation  as 
an  analogj',  when  we  think,  for  example, 
of  the  cost  of  health  care  in  the  Los 
Angeles  commimity  as  it  is  affected  by 
air  pollution  problems  there,  I  think  we 
probably  would  come  out  on  the  side  of 
saving  money  by  being  concerned  about 
the  air  quality,  which  is  causing  people 
to  have  heart  attacks,  heart  diseases, 
puhnonary  diseases,  and  other  health 
problems,  which  not  only  shortens  lives 
but  which,  from  a  purely  cold  hearted 
economic  point  of  view,  is  decreasing 
economic  productivity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  my  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  finsh  my  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
has  all  expired  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
served my  time.  I  thought  I  was  answer- 
ing only  the 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
time.  I  want  to  be  sure  to  reserve  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
time  either  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mir.  ^  to  continue  this  dialogue,  or  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  wants  to 
respond. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  had  reserved  my  time,  and  I 
thought  I  was  responding  on  the  time  of 
the  managers. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Nobody  asked  me  to 
reserve  time.  I  have  time  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  time  so  that  there  will 
be  a  complete  and  comprehensive  debate 
on  this  bill. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  could  just  have 
enough  time  to  finish  my  response  to 
the  question  posed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  desire? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  precise  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  what  had  to  be  faced  by  the  people 
of  Maryland.  The  Mar>-land  Department 
of  Resources  came  up  with  this  conclu- 
sion: 

In  weighing  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
against  the  loss  In  restricting  strip  mining 
to  a  very  limited  area,  we  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  and  scenic  re- 
sources far  outweigh  our  economic  losses. 

Since  very  limited  mining  now  occurs — 

We  are  talking,  remember,  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  national  reserves,  and  this  is 
a  very  limited  area — 

The  department — 

That  is,  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources — 

believes  that  this  legislation  will  result  In 
minimum  economic  repercussions,  while  at 
the  same  time  representing  a  substantial 
achievement  in  the  protection  of  our  re- 
sources. 

This  is  a  balanced,  considered  view 
which  the  people  of  Maryland  have  come 
up  with. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
constrained  insofar  as  time  is  concerned? 
Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  have  control  of 
my  time,  so  that  I  may  have  some  time 
to  respond  to  the  Senator?  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
desire? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  just  going  to  raise 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  first,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  President,  are  we  constrained,  in- 
sofar as  time  is  concerned,  by  an  earlier 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  at 
a  time  certain? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
constrained  both  by  the  time  agreement 
to  vote  and  by  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate  on  each 
amendment  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the  time  for 
the  final  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliree 
p.m.,  with  debate  to  begin  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
final  vote  may  be  moved  to  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  rather  than  3  p.m.  What  is 
being  said  is  very  important. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  object.  When  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  propounded 
we  arranged  for  15  minutes  for  each  side 
on  each  amendment— 30  mmutes  total 
on  an  amendment;  then  there  was  an 
agieement  that  we  had  an  hour  to  use 
for  final  debate. 

As  I  miderstand  it— and  the  Chair  wiU 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — that  30  min- 
utes on  a  side,  with  an  hour  for  final 
debate,  can  be  yielded  to  anybody  as  an 
additional  time  on  each  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
is  coming  out  of  my  time,  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

I  am  prepared  to  take  that  30  minutes 
and  yield  it  at  such  time  as  is  necessary, 
but  I  will  object  to  moving  the  time  of 
the  vote  to  a  period  later  than  3  o'clock, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
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Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  we  have  30  min- 
utes for  each  amendment,  15  minutes  to 
a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  distinguished  floor 
manager  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has 
15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  have  2  min- 
utes, if  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  promise  to  yield  later 
and  to  reserve  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  time  on  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand, of  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  4  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  I  do  not  argue  at  all  and  I  do  not 
disagree  at  all  with  the  points  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  so  that  I 
may  request  the  yeas  and  nays' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  simply  this:  We  all 
want  to  accomplish  the  goals  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  in  mind.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  But  I  am  aware  that  there  is  great 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  East  with  rising  costs  that  are  oc- 
casioned, increased  fuel  costs,  utilities 
heating  and  evei-ything  else.  I  ani 
also  aware  that  bUls  have  been  intro- 
duced—I think  one  was  introduced  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  but  I  am  not 
sure  about  that;  etlher  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, as  I  recall— to  freeze  utility  rates 
at  a  certain  level  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time. 

My  point  Is  that  we  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  I  have  felt  aU  along  that  the 


one  failure,  the  significant  faUure  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  was 
that  they  go  out  and  teU  people  they  are 
going  to  give  them  everything  they  want 
and  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  anybody 
anything.  It  is  going  to  cost,  and  this 
IS  a  case  in  point. 

It  is  true  that  these  strippable  reserves 
on  the  20  percent  or  more  slopes  con- 
stitute only  1  percent  of  the  total  coal 
reserves.  But  these  coal  reserves  that 
are  included  in  the  100  percent  are  go- 
ing to  be  a  long  time  in  being  developed; 
and  it  is  going  to  occasion  more  cases  of 
black  lung,  and  it  is  going  to  occasion 
more  subsidence  problems. 

It  does  not  matter  how  you  remove 
the  coal.  There  is  going  to  be  cost  one 
way  or  the  other.  Simply  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  underground  mine  does  not 
mean  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
problems.  The  opposite  is  true.  It  will 
create  problems. 

I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  that  the  fact  is  that  people  are 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  electricity 
they  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
heating,  and  this  will  have  an  impact  on 

Iv. 

My  good  friends  from  West  Virginia 
have  said  that  if  they  put  this  bill  in 
It  IS  going  to  bring  about  the  immediate 
unemployment  of  more  than  7  000  to 
8,000  people  in  one  State  alone.' So  we 
should  not  be  too  cavalier  in  saying  what 
we  think  we  would  like  to  have  adopted 
without  looking  at  the  consequences  of 
that. 

I.  too,  would  hope,  and  I  think  this  bill 
guarantees— I  repeat,  this  bill  guaran- 
tees—that whatever  is  done  in  the  way 
of  surface  mining  must  be  accompanied 
by  adequate  reclamation.  With  that 
assurance,  I  must  say,  for  what  I  think 
are  good  reasons,  that  I  will  be  voting 
against  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
mining  on  slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more 
because  we  have  the  requirement  in  the 
bill  that  if  the  lands  cannot  be  reclaimed 
they  cannot  be  mined. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bumpers)  .  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming inquired  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  if,  in  his  opinion,  he  thought 
the  people  of  Mai-yland  would  acquiesce 
to  additional  costs  incurred  because  of 
the  bill.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Maryland 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Was  that  not  tlie  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  said,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  so  that  I  can  respond 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.  But  did  not  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  ask  whether.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
the  people  of  Maryland  would  consent  to 
the  increased  utUlty  rates  brought  about 
by  this  bill?  That  was  the  question,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  And  the  answer 
was 
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Mr  METCALF.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  answer.  Will  the  Senator^ 
me  go  forward?  The  question  was.  Would 
the  people  of  Maryland  consent'  Will 
the  Senator  admit  that  that  was  th#^ 
question?  ''"* 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  admit  that  that 
was  the  question. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But  I  am  not 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  under  this  biU  the 
people  of  Maryland  have  a  perfect  right 
to  say  that  they  wiU  let  their  slopes  be 
mined  at  19.  20,  or  25  degrees.  In  their 
legislature,  they  can  pass  any  restric- 
tion they  w  ant  on  the  slope.  If  they  want 
to  consent  that  they  will  only  mine  a 
small  portion  of  the  hills  of  Maryland 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  consent  to 
that.  That  is  up  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. If  they  want  to  acquiesce,  they  can 
go  to  their  legislature  and  do  it. 

This  bill  says  that  we  will  comply  with 
environmental  standards  while  mining 
on  those  slopes.  But  we  say  that  we  have 
strict  environmental  standards  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  that  we  do  not  feel 
there  is  any  distinction  in  potential  im- 
pact between  19  and  20  degrees,  if  they 
comply  with  those  strict  environmental 
standards.  We  say  that  it  is  up  to  the 
various  States  to  make  additional  appli- 
cation of  tho.se  standards. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  about  30  seconds 
to  comment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand that  costs  are  involved.  We  all 
understand  that  there  are  costs  involved 
if  we  do  set  standards  and  there  are  costs 
involved  if  we  do  not  set  standards.  But 
it  is  interesting  that  in  the  coal  supply 
task  force  study  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  published  In  January  of 
this  year,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  price 
of  coal  is  not  going  to  be  determined  so 
much  by  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost 
of  mining,  as  it  is  going  to  be  determined 
by  the  somewhat  extraneous  factor  of  the 
price  of  oil.  When  the  people  of  Maryland 
pay  their  electrical  bills  the  amount  will 
in  the  final  analysis  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  oil. 

I  further  say  that  there  is  another 
long-term  consideration  which  is  going 
to  affect  costs.  Yes,  we  can  go  to  strip 
mining.  We  can  strip  off  all  the  strip- 
pable coal  in  the  next  few  years  that  is 
easy  to  get  at. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  can  if  we  pass  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  we  can  get  at 
easily  and,  we  think,  cheaply.  But  what 
are  we  going  to  do  to  what  is  the  real 
coal  reserve  of  this  country?  That  is  the 
coal  which  is  available  only  by  deep  min- 
ing. I  would  not  presume  to  say  to  the 
manager  of  this  bill  very  much  about 
where  the  coal  reserves  are.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  knows.  He  knows  that 
deep  mining  is  the  only  way  to  get  it. 

If  we  encourage  a  lot  of  quick  strip 
mining,  we  are  going  to  discourage  tiie 
development  of  our  deep  mines  and.  in 
the  long  run,  we  are  going  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  energy  available  to  the 
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people  of  this  country  and  increase  the 
cost  of  that  energy. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  cannot  see  that  I 
concur  with  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  need  to  respond. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  we  should  encourage  deep 
mining.  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  I  just 
cannot  see  the  relevance  of  that  argu- 
ment to  the  amendment  he  has  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  15  seconds? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  may 
not  know  that  the  Metcalf-Hansen 
amendment  gives  to  every  State,  includ- 
ing the  great  State  of  Maryland,  the  right 
to  prohibit  coal  mining  on  a  5-percent 
slope  if  it  wants  to.  Our  point  is  that 
tliat  restrictive  type  of  prohibition  has 
no  place  in  this  national  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mai-yland  that  I  do  not  think  he 
realizes  how  devastating  this  bill  is.  Some 
of  the  figures  he  has  utilized  are  very 
misleading.  When  we  are  talking  about 
how  much  coal  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  one  figure.  When 
we  are  talking  about  how  much  coal  can 
be  mined,  that  is  another  figure.  He  acts 
as  if  strip  mining  does  not  amount  to 
anything.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures. 

I  will  admit  that  the  demonstrated  coal 
reserve  base  of  the  United  States  is  297 
billion  tons  from  underground  mining 
and  137  billion  tons  from  strip  mining. 
So  the  figures  are  entirely  different  from 
what  he  has  estimated. 

Let  us  look  at  what  he  is  doing.  What 
does  the 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  the  source  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  sta- 
tistics. They  are  in  this  book,  on  page  240. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  the  same  report 
from  which  I  read. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  perfectly  all  right. 
The  Senator  is  using  different  figures.  He 
is  using  a  total  amount  of  coal  and  the 
Senator  knows  that  we  are  wasting  half 
the  coal  when  we  go  to  underground  min- 
ing. I  think  the  Senator  knows  that.  It 
cannot  all  be  mined.  The  tunnels  have  to 
be  provided  and  so  forth. 

I  am  informed  that  this  is  the  report 
on  S.  7  that  I  am  referring  to.  This  is  the 
report  on  the  present  bill  I  am  referring 
to.  and  the  report  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  referring  to  pertained  to 
S.  45. 

To  go  on  fmther,  let  us  look  at  what 
the  futm-e  holds,  because  we  are  depend- 
ent more  on  strip  mining  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  economy  to  meet  the  crisis 
that  we  face 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  niysclf  2  more 
minutes. 

Let  us  look  at  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening. This  is  from  George  F.  Neilsen, 
McGraw  Hill  Publications,  on  his  sur- 
vey. They  are  very  reliable.  Presently  on 
the  books  of  72  producing  firms  is  236.6 
million  tons  of  new  coal  mining  capacity 


for  the  years  through  1983.  There  are 
plans  for  127  mines,  from  a  relatively 
small  100,000-ton  annual  operation  to 
larger  operations — ^but  it  is  huge  mines 
that  are  involved.  These  figures  provide 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Surface  mining 
methods  account  for  about  60  percent  of 
the  new  capacity  that  is  going  to  be 
mined — that  is  what  we  are  interested 
in — or  141,865,000  tons.  This  will  be  pro- 
duced by  38  mines — understand  that,  38 
mines.  The  largest  number  of  mines  are 
underground  mines,  87  in  all.  They  will 
be  mined  by  deep  mining  methods  and 
will  have  a  combined  capacity  of  94  mil- 
lion tons,  or  about  40  percent  of  the 
total. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  realize  is  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  problem  that  we 
face  in  the  immediate  future  and  over 
the  next  10  years.  This  is  up  to  1983.  So 
if  wo  are  going  to  provide  the  energy 
at  a  rate  at  which  it  can  be  afforded,  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  lights  from  go- 
ing out,  we  had  better  protect  the  strip 
mining  industry.  I  am  talking  about  pro- 
tecting them  by  prohibiting  mining  un- 
less the  land  can  be  reclaimed.  I  am  not 
talking  about  devastating  any  land.  I  am 
talking  about  providing,  in  many  in- 
stances, better  land  than  what  was  there 
before  the  mining  started. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mai-yland  that  vi'hat  he  is  asking 
us  to  do  would  be  almost  like  asking  for 
bankruptcy.  I  think  that  it  is  something 
that  we  can  absolutely  not  afford.  We 
cannot  take  a  chance  of  having  to  im- 
port a  greater  amount  of  oil. 

He  is  talking  about  prices.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  in 
the  future,  but  we  do  know  that  strip 
mining  is  less  expensive  than  under- 
ground miniuK.  It  is  safer;  it  is  better  in 
every  respect,  and  I  think  we  should  go 
forward  with  a  bill  that  will  provide  us 
the  opportunity  to  mine  surface  coal. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  3  min- 
utes. If  my  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment.  I  yield  it  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  2  minutes.  If 
the  Senator  needs  more,  I  shall  give  him 
more. 

THE    STEEP    SLOPE    BAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
for  yielding  so  that  I  may  make  brief 
remark.s  in  ojiposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President.  I  sympathize  with  the 
environmental  concerns  which  have 
motivated  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  prohibit  surface  mining  for  coal  on 
steep  slopes.  Nowhere  is  the  environ- 
mental disruption  from  improperly  re- 
claimed strip  mining  more  devastating 
than  on  steep  slopes.  The  hills  of  Appa- 
lachia  bear  miles  upon  miles  of  scars  in 
testimony  to  this  fact.  And  anyone  who 
has  seen  these  mountains  or  talked  to 
the  people  wlio  live  in  them  can  under- 
stand the  motivation  of  those  who  would 
ban  such  mining. 

But  we  are  now  aprroaching  the  en- 


actment of  a  bill  which  contains  stand- 
ards which  will  insure  that  future  min- 
ing in  these  mountains  does  not  leave 
them  barren  and  desolate.  The  standards 
of  this  bill  require  careful  restoration  of 
these  mountains — their  contour,  their 
drainage  systems,  and  their  vegetation. 
And  where  this  restoration  cannot  be 
accomplished,  no  permit  to  mine  can  be 
issued. 

Mr.  President,  reclamation  can  often 
be  accomplished  on  slopes  substantially 
in  excess  of  20°,  which  is  the  definition 
of  steep  slope  used  in  S.  7.  In  Tennessee 
the  best  reclamation  ever  undertaken — 
two  back-to-contour  demonstration 
mines  funded  by  the  TV  A — were  located 
on  slopes  of  approximately  26°.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  other  areas  in  the 
country  where  mining  on  slopes  under 
20"  can  not  be  accomplished.  The  en- 
vironmental question  properly  put  is  not 
"what  is  the  slope  of  the  mine?"  but  "can 
it  be  fully  and  successfully  reclaimed?" 
That  is  precisely  the  focus  of  S.  7  and 
therefore  I  oppose  this  amendment. 

But  there  are  additional  reasons  why 
I  intend  to  oppose  this  amendment 
wliich  I  would  state  briefly : 

In  many  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  benches  on  steep  slopes  have 
been  stripped  with  equipment  less  so- 
phisticated than  is  presently  available 
to  mine  operators  or  at  a  time  when  It 
was  uneconomic  to  move  much  over- 
burden. Most  of  these  mines  were  given 
little  post-mining  treatment  and  remain 
open,  barren  pits.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  mining  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been  re- 
stripping  of  these  benches. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  7,  restrip- 
ping  of  these  steep  contour  mines  will 
result  in  a  substantial  environmental 
improvement.  If  this  steep  slope  mining 
is  banned  many  of  these  abandoned 
benches  may  never  be  repaired. 

There  are  reclamation  programs  in 
S.  7  which  will  help  with  this  orphan 
mine  problem,  but  they  are  modestly 
funded  and  much  of  their  funds  are 
directed  toward  areas  from  which  the 
severance  fees  are  derived.  If  steep  slope 
mining  is  banned,  these  apportioned 
funds  would  be  denied  to  steep  slope 
communities. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
just  a  couple  of  remarks  I  would  like  to 
make. 

I  hope  tliat  the  fine  State  of  Marylaiia 
does  pass  some  legislation  to  improve  its 
strip  mining  and  reclamation  program. 
Other  States  have  been  doing  that  for 
some  time.  Our  colleague  from  Maryland 
has  emphasized  that  only  1  percent  of 
the  reserve  would  be  affected  by  his 
amendment,  but  we  are  not  talking  about 
reserves;  we  are  talking  about  produc- 
tion. 

In  my  State  alone.  70  million  tons  was 
produced  in  1974  by  strip  mining  of  this 
coal.  This  comitry  and  this  administra- 
tion, and  those  who  are  fearful  about  our 
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energy  problems  and  the  counUys  fu- 
ture, are  begging  for  West  Virginia  coal 
and  east  Kentucky  coal,  with  its  less 
than  1  percent  sulfur  content. 

I  believe  this  bill  gives  greater  author- 
ity and  direction  in  the  reclamation  area 
I  think  It  also  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
develop  reclamation  programs  that  are 
so  vital  m  this  particular  area.  Our  State 
for  example.  l.s  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  the  effort  to  develop  new  methods 
of  reclamation.  NASA  is  in  the  arena  of 
coal  extracUon.  to  find  better  wavs  and 
better  methods  to  develop  the  extraction 
of  coal  and  its  reclamation 

I  might  point  out.  too,  that  where  they 
are  saying  that  deep  mines  are  important 
and  that  is  where  the  reserve  is,  I  agree- 
but  I  must  remind  my  collcaEjues  that  it 
takes  some  $30  million  to  open  a  deep 
mine,  and  in  this  era  of  our  economy  I 
wonder,  even  though  coal  prices  are  high 
How  many  can  develop  a  $30  million  proj- 
ect, -njere  are  shortages  to  meet  which 
we  m  the  93d  Congress  have  worked  hard 
to  find  the  material  so  that  we  might  ex- 
tract this   valuable   material   from   the 
groimd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  fine.  I  only  wanted  to 
say  I  oppo.se  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  great  esteem  for  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Mai-yland  and 
I  am  never  eager  to  take  issue  with  them. 

Our  States  shr.re  r.  common  boundary 
and  many  common  interests  Th**  to- 
pogi-aphy  of  our  States,  however,  is  not 
similar  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  I 
must  differ  with  the  Senators  from 
Maryland. 

The  amendment  pioposed  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  MaiTland  would  ban— flatly 
and  unequivocally  prohibit— surface 
mining  of  coal  on  any  .slopes  of  •>o  de- 
grees or  greater. 

In  Virginia,  virtually  all  of  the  surface- 
mined  coal  comes  from  slopes  of  greater 
than  20  degi-ees. 

Of  Virginia's  known  strippable  re- 
serves-estimated at  226.86  million 
tons---194.8  million  tons  of  low-sulfur 
coal  lies  under  slopes  of  greater  than  20 
degrees. 

That  is  over  85  percent  of  the  coal  in 
Virginia  available  for  surface  mining. 

And  Virginia's  surface  mining  industry 
produces  almost  one-third  of  the  State's 
total  production. 

*v}^^}°^'^  ^^  knowledgeable  .sources 
that  S.  7,  as  presently  drafted,  will  vir- 
tually end  surface  mining  in  Virginia 

The  amendment  by  the  Senators  from 
Mai-yland  would  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
no  opportunity  to  asse.ss  the  benefits  of 
technology  or  for  what  little  administra- 
tive flexibility  might  be  employed  by  the 
bureaucracy  in  implementing  this  law. 
It  would  make  a  bad  proposal  worse 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  is  significant 
mat  the  committee  reiwrt  for  1973  in- 
cludes this  statement: 

If  a  20-degree  slope  limitation  were  appUed 
Immediately,  it  would  affect  51  percent  of 
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Appalachian  surface  production.  29  percent 
Of  total  U.S.  surface  mining  production  and 
14  percent  of  total  U.S.  production 

I  think  the  reasons  given  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Maryland  are  fine  ones— for 
the  people  of  Maryland.  That  is  why  I 
have  said  in  the  past— and  say  now— 

SisTaS.^''''"'^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  "^^« 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  different 
Pioblems— and  different  situations  en- 
tirely—with respect  to  surface  mining 
Virgmia  has  a  strong  law— a  good 
Jaw— on  surface  mining  and  land  recla- 
mation. 

In  oiipo.sing  the  Senators  from  Mary- 
:lon  ''•\*h'''  amendment,  then,  I  am 
leaily  a.skmg  them  to  .join  me  in  seeking 
a  Feaeral  law  on  surface  mining  which 
vill  not  stifle  State  initiative  but  will 
instead,  permit  flexibility  and  allow  the 
States  to  regulate  and  control  these  min- 
L"iT>f 'it,  K^^  IV-  '"^"ner  most  consistent 
».l  .f^f  *l^o *^  ^''^  '^'^l^a^e  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  Siate-a  task  entrusted  pri- 
'.r^rjiy  to  the  State  legislatures. 

»r.vl'T  "'"^  ^.^"'**^  ^'"^  ^'ote  to  disap- 
P  ove  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
fn  r  H°'"  M^^i-land.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m.nuder  of  my  time  to  the  distinguishel 
Sena  tor  from  Montana  euiMiei 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BtrMPERs.  All  time  on  the  amendment 
ha.s  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 

0  the  amendment  (No.  91)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  o.dered.  and  the  clerk  will  call  Uil 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

that  the'^S'^.''-  ''^^°-  ^  ^»"0""^e 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
C-HURCH).  the  Senau,r  from  Wyoming 
•Mr.  McGEE).  the  Senator  from  SSrth 

f^-omwl('^'--^°''°*'"'  ^^«  SenafoV 
f  ,^^^^'^^  Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  . .  and 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  -Mr.  Syming- 
ton* are  necessarily  absent. 

1  furtlier  anounce  that,  if  present  and 
^o  .ng  the  Senator  from  West  Vi.gS 
Mr.  Randolph >  would  vote  'nav  ' 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft.  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLDWATERf 
are  ab.sent  due  to  illness 

v.Hn!,''"'^!!"  ^""^""^e  '^h'^t,  if  present  and 
\oting.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  -Mr 
Taft  1  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— veas  28 
na.vs  64.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Voie  No.  50  Lfg.| 
YEAS~28 

i;  McGoveni  Tunnev 

Cranston  Mondale  WeS 

hiiit.PhUipA.     Packwood  -""'^ms 

Hut  ha  way  Percy 


Mai'ch  1.3,  1975 


Haskeil 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jack.son 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leah.v 

Long 


Chunh 
Gold  water 
McGee 


Maguuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Moutoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Nuun 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pen 

NOT  VOTING 

Morgan 
HHiictolph 


March  12,  1975 


Roth 

Scott,  Hiith 
Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Voung 

-7 

Symin'-ton 
Taft 
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So  Mr.  MAT!! IAS-  amendment  was  re- 
lected.  '^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

asi?ed  ti°*'°"  ^°  ^^^  °"  '^^  ^^^^  ^'^-^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

i;;  open  to  further  amendment 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

J^cst  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 

\Mll  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
iiroceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
STONE).  Without  oWection.  it  is  «, 
ordered.  .      i-    is    wj 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate  completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  hour  for  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow  be  11  a.m 
rather  than  10  a  m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

^r.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

,    n  ^'^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  622 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 
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NAYS 

Burdick 
Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Fauiiiu 

Fons 

POrd 

Garn 

Glenn 
•Oravel 
Oriffln 
Hansen 
Hart.  Gary  W. 
Hartke 


T  ^v  ^O^ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  7  today,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  S.  622 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  Senate 


stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  today,  subject  to  the  call  only  of 
the  leadership  in  the  meantime. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:53  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:30  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quoriun, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Mansfield  assumed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  pm-poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    BS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  88  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei-k  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Tower)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Babtlett  proposes  an 
amendment  on  page  48,  between  lines  7  and  8 
insert  the  following: 

(e)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  of 
no  force  or  effort  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  State  in  which  there  shall  be  enacted 
a  bill  or  resolution  which  provides  that 

(1)  it  is  the  wUl  of  the  people  of  such 
State  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  of  no  force  or  effort  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  State;  and 

(2)  that  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature of  such  State  that  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shaU  be  of  no  force  or  effort 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  State. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Culver).  Without  objection,  it  is  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  caU  attention  to  a  clerical  error, 
in  the  printing  of  my  amendment  on  line 
•Iff  ^^T*"**  "effort"  should  be  the  word 
tS  i  ^^^  ^  modify  my  amendment 
Ih^^If^  ^®  ^'*<*  "^^^ort"  and  substitute 
therefor  the  word  "effect." 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER      The 
amendment  win  be  so  modified, 
g  There  Is  a  similar  error  on  lines  2  and 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
calling  my  attention  to  that,  and  I  also 
modify  it  by  deleting  the  word  "effort" 
on  lines  2  and  9  and  substituting  there- 
for the  word  "effect." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  48,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(e)  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  of 
no  force  or  effect  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  State  in  which  there  shall  be  enacted 
a  bill  or  resolution  which  provides  that — 

(1)  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  such 
State  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  of  no  force  or  effect  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  State;  and 

(2)  that  It  is  .the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  such  State  that  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  such  State. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  una- 
nimous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  has  been 
dubbed  the  States'  rights  ameniJment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver) .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
States  should  have  a  degree  of  control 
over  their  natural  resources.  Historically 
It  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  within 
the  pui-vlew  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  and  pass  laws  appro- 
priate to  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  Texas  for  many  years  we  have  had 
a  proration  law  which  allows  the  rail- 
road commission  of  the  State  of  Texas  to 
determine  the  allowable  production  per 
month  for  oil  wells  in  our  State.  This 
proration  program  has,  I  think,  been  a 
boon  not  only  to  Texas  but  to  the  coun- 
try because  It  has  prevented  needless 
waste  of  petroleum  resources. 

What  I  propose  to  do  here  in  my 
amendment  Is  to  simply  allow  States  to 
opt  out  of  the  provisions  of  S.  7.  It  seems 
to  me  altogether  reasonable  that  we 
should  not  require  the  State  of  Arizona 
or  the  State  of  Montana  or  the  State  of 
Virginia  or  the  State  of  Texas  or  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  be  governed  by  what 
people  from  other  States  think  should  be 
proper  policy  relative  to  strip  mining. 

We  have  extensive  coal  resources  in  my 
State  that  we  would  like  to  produce  and 
I  think  that  If  the  people,  as  represented 
by  their  legislatures  In  their  respective 
States,  are  willing  to  accept  preventing 
risks  to  the  environment  or  to  the  esthet- 
ic value  of  the  land.  If  the  people  are 
willing  to  risk  that  in  their  respective 


States,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
sense  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  because  such  a  thought  would 
be  unseemly  by  somebody  from  New 
England. 

I  would  point  out  that  what  the  bill 
does,  really,  is  to  force  the  State  into 
compliance,  to  arbitrarily  establish  Fed- 
eral standards  that  have  no  flexibility 
and  that  do  not  take  Into  consideration 
regional  differences  or  Interests. 

I  would  point  out  that  some  32  States 
already  have  strip  mining  legislation  and 
some  25  States  have  revised  or  updated 
their  statutes  in  this  matter  since  1970, 
The  legislature  of  my  State  has  delib- 
erated on  this  matter  before  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  again.  I  think  that  the  people  in 
their  capacity  as  citizens  of  their  respec- 
tive States,  living  with  producing  and 
marketing  their  resoiu-ces,  should  have 
the  opportimity  to  have  their  will  re- 
flected in  government  at  a  lower  level 
and  at  a  level  that  is  more  responsive 
to  their  own  needs,  their  own  desii-e  and 
their  own  aspirations. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  this  amendment  that  I  have 
offered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
appropriate  one. 

We  have  50  States  In  this  great  Nation 
of  ours,  all  of  them  or  most  of  them  have 
entirely  different  topographical  situa- 
tions. Most  of  them  differ  greatly,  one 
from  another. 

We  have  such  States  as  the  gi-eat  State 
of  Alaska,  which  is  so  totally  different 
from  the  great  State  of  Hawaii,  and  even 
In  the  continental  United  States  there 
are  varying  conditions  geographically  in 
all  of  our  48  conthiental  States. 

For  us  to  sit  here  in  Washington  and 
attempt  to  enact  legislation  on  a  pre- 
conceived basis  as  to  what  would  be  best 
for  all  of  our  50  States  seems  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  unreasonable. 

This  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  permit  the  people  of 
each  State,  acting  through  their  own 
legislatures,  to  determine  whether  they 
feel  it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  their 
particular  State  to  come  tmder  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  7.  U  the  people  themselves 
speaking  through  their  legislatures 
should  conclude  that  the  conditions  in 
their  State  are  such  that  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  different  criteria  and  regula- 
tions than  provided  for  by  S.  7,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  approved  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have  such  freedom  of  action 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  a 
good  law  on  surface  mining  and  mined 
land  reclamation.  It  Is  sound  and  It  Is 
strong.  I  believe  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  should  be  allowed  to  determine 
whether  its  own  law  is  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  Virginia  and  the  welfare  of  Vir- 
ginians than  this  Federal  legislation. 

I  think  this  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  a  reasonable  amendment 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  of  couise,  will  destroy  tile 
purpose  of  the  whole  bill.  This  amend- 
ment is  calculated  to  reduce  and  even 
eliminate  the  minimal  Federal  standards 
that  we  have  established  by  this  bill,  and 
when  a  State  wants  to  destroy  Its  land 
and  its  resources,  it  will  go  ahead  and 
do  so. 

Too  long  have  we  permitted  States  to 
permit  destruction  of  their  mineral  re- 
sources by  strip  mining,  surface  mining, 
dredging,  and  so  foith.  When  we  drive 
back  and  forth  and  fly  over  this  United 
States  we  see  the  scars  of  the  mining 
companies  and  the  dredging  companies, 
and  their  operations. 
So  we  have  to  have  minimal  standards. 
No,  this  is  a  national  bill.  This  is  a  bill 
that  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
mountain  tops  of  West  Virginia,  the 
prairies  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  the 
deep  and  fertile  soil  of  southern  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  and  the  sands  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

We  have  had  to  taUor  this  bill  to  the 
various  geogiaphic  and  economic  prob- 
lems all  over  the  United  States.  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  and 
I  have  insisted  that  this  be  a  minimum 
bill,  minimum  to  a  whole  national  pro- 
gram. Now  if  a  State  wants  to  have  high- 
er standards  the  State  can  go  ahead  and 
have  higher  standards  and  the  Pederal 
law  will  not  prevent  this  and  these  high- 
er standards  will  apply  even  on  Federal 
property,  in  those  States. 

So  if  some  State  wants  to  say  they  will 
not  mine  coal  by  strip  mining  under  tliis 
bill,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  and  other  Federal  lands,  with  coal 
under  them  will  not  be  surface  mined  in 
that  State. 

But  this  amendment  would  provide 
that  if  some  State  does  not  care,  or  the 
mine  owners  have  come  in  and  they  have 
destroyed  the  land  already  so  that  they 
leave  pennanent  scars  on  the  whole 
landscape,  there  would  be  no  Federal 
control,  and  could  be  any  Federal  inter- 
ference to  protect  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

Believe  me,  this  is  a  Nation,  and  the 
people  of  New  England  do  have  a  right 
to  come  out  and  see  a  landscape  in  the 
State  of  Montana  that  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed and  burled  by  dredges  and  coal 
mining  operators  so  that  It  is  destroyed 
forever,  and  these  operators  will  destroy 
this  land  for  500  years  if  we  do  not  pre- 
vent them  by  adopting  the  minimum 
standards  in  this  bill.  This  amendment 
will  destroy  the  bill  we  have  here. 

Now,  I  notice  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
Federal  aid  and  the  Federal  gi-ants  that 
are  provided  in  other  parts  of  the  bill 
for  reclamation  of  lands,  and  so  forth. 
All  he  wants  to  do  is  say  is  that  If  a 
State  wants  to  destroy  its  whole  land- 
scape for  500  years,  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  so. 
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Too  long  In  this  counti-y  we  have  said 
that,  so  that  we  have  the  scai-s  in  West 
Virginia,  In  Kentucky,  in.  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  West.  This  bill  Is  to  tiy  to  stop 
that.  We  have  to  stop  it  and  we  have  to 
stop  it  with  at  least  the  very  minimum 
standards  we  have  established  In  this 
legislation. 

Again  I  repeat,  the  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Texas  will  destroy  this  bill 
and  I  urge  that  It  be  rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  about  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  past.  But  fortunately,  that 
is  mostly  In  the  past  and  we  do  not  see 
today  those  same  techniques  which  have 
been  so  devastating  to  the  lands  of  Appa- 
lachia  and  other  areas  of  the  country, 
because  32  States  have  already  enacted 
legislation  requiring  reclamation  of  sur- 
face mined  land. 

At  least  25  of  those  States  have  up- 
dated or  enacted  new  surface  mining 
reclamation  laws  since  1970.  These  laws 
Mr.  President,  are  taUored  to  meet  the 
peculiar  and  specific  climatic,  geologic, 
geographic,  chemical,  and  other  condi- 
tions required  by  that  particular  State. 
To  add  another  layer  of  regulation, 
which  the  Interior  Department  estimates 
wUl  cost  the  taxpayers  $90  million  an- 
nually in  administrative  costs,  Is  Inap- 
propriate in  this  inflationary  era.  This 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  approxi- 
mately $200  million  annual,  additional 
inflationary  cost  burden  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  "excise  tax"  on  coal. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  just  talk- 
mg  about  what  has  happened  in  the  past  • 
we  are  talking  about  the  present  and  the 
future. 

The  States  around  our  country  that  are 
fortunate  in  having  coal  resei-ves  are 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  in 
those  States.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  continually  empha- 
sized that  he  wants  good  reclamation 
practices  in  his  State  which  he  is  going 
to  Insist  upon.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  done  the  same.  They  do  have 
good  laws  and  stringent  laws  in  those 
States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  concur  that  what 
has  happened  In  the  past  has  been  vei-y 
unfortunate.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
It  is  unfortunate  the  particular  States 
that  have  had  this  devastation  of  lands, 
did  not  have  legislation  years  ago.  But 
it  was  not  passed,  and  the  condition 
exists.  We  should  not  condemn  the  min- 
ing of  coal  for  the  future,  because  of 
what  has  happened  In  the  past. 

As  I  brought  out  earher,  Mr.  President 
we  have  a  potential  of  137  billion  tons 
of  coal  that  can  be  mined  by  surface 
mining.  This  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  protecting 
those  lands,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
being  able  to  mine  the  coal.  In  most  In- 
stances this  Is  better  coal,  which  Is  more 
readily  avaUable.  Certainly,  the  facts 
and  figures  show  that  If  we  project  what 
IS  going  to  take  place  In  the  future,  we 
will  find  that  we  will  be  dependent  upon 
that  coal. 

The  States  are  just  as  desirous  of 
protecting  their  environment,  and  pro- 
tecting their  landscape,  as  the  Pederal 
Government  and  perhaps  more  so.  How 
can  we  here  in  Washington  see  through 
the  eyes  of  the  people  In  the  different 
States  of  this  Nation  as  to  just  what  they 
want? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
see  here  In  S.  7  Is  an  expression  of  Ped- 


eral arrogance  which  says  that  ttie 
people  of  Montana,  the  people  of  Texas 
the  people  of  Wyoming  or  the  people  of 
Arizona  are  too  stupid,  too  selfish,  or  too 
greedy  to  protect  their  landscape  against 
the  hazards  of  the  extraction  of  natural 
resourees. 

I  believe  the  people  of  my  State  can 
make  just  as  good  judgments— I  think 
they  can  make  better  judgments— about 
what  is  good  for  them  as  the  Government 
hare  in  Washington. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  develop  a  self-sufficiency  in 
energy,  and  at  this  very  time  we  are 
considering  proscriptive  legislation  that 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  develop 
and  use  sources  of  energy  other  than 
petroleum  and  gas. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  talk  about 
phasing  out  the  depletion  allowance 
That  will  be  great.  That  will  deny  m 
a  great  incentive  for  the  exploration  of 
oil  and  gas  In  this  coimtry  just  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  reach  self- 
sufficiency.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
legislation  that  denies  incentive  and 
makes  it  more  difficult  at  a  time  when  we 
are  facing  up  to  the  necessity  to  expand 
our  self-sufficiency.  K  we  fail  to  do  so 
we  are  going  to  find  om-selves  political 
hostage  to  those  countries  that  do  supply 
us  with  the  resources  we  need. 

If  the  people  of  New  England  do  not 
want  to  site  a  refinery  and  do  not  want 
drilling  off  their  shores,  that  is  fine.  But  • 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  told  under 
what  circumstances  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duca  our  resoiu-ces  for  energy,  and  told 
what  we  are  going  to  be  paid  for  them. 
This  is  the  type  of  mentality  that  I  think 
is  pitting  region  against  region  in  this 
coimtry.  I  do  not  have  any  desire  to  see 
sectional  conflict.  I  believe  a  way  to  avoid 
it  Is  through  such  measures  as  the 
amendment  that  I  have  proposed  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  require. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  advanced  and 
pushed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  think  one  thing  is  very  clear  in  the 
debate  about  the  strip  mining  biU:  It  is 
that  throughout  the  country,  obviously, 
there  is  a  very  strong  Interest  in  the  en- 
vironment that  is  reflected  in  this  par- 
ticular bill.  So  the  Interest  is  not  just 
directed  at  legislation  to  be  adopted  by 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  and  then 
to  be  signed  by  the  President,  but  the 
interest  has  been  In  providing  very 
meaningful  legislation  at  the  State  level. 
There  was  a  move  in  my  own  State 

several  years  ago 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require?  Five  minutes? 

I  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  with- 
hold one  moment? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 

minutes  of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Montana.  I  may  not  use  all  that 

time. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa several  years  ago  a  number  of  us 
made  an  effort  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
quiring reclamation.  The  desires  of  the 
people  I  do  not  believe  were  fully  ful- 
filled with  that  particular  proposal.  But, 
again,  another  step  was  made.  I  think 
now  the  laws  of  the  State  are  reasonably 
good. 

I  support  this  amendment  not  because 
I  believe  that  the  laws  of  evei-y  State  are 
just  what  they  should  be,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  people  in  the  States  are 
and  have  been  responsive  to  the  same  de- 
sires that  are  reflected  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  bill  before 
us  is  that  I  feel  it  has  been  approached 
too  much  from  the  idea  that  anything  at 
aU  that  can  be  added  to  the  bill  to  make 
more  strict  requirements  on  mining  from 
an  environnaental  point  of  view,  or  from 
other  points  of  view,  is  good. 

I  believe  we  need  a  balanced  bill.  I  feel 
we  want  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
mine  unless  we  reclaim,  and  we  reclaim 
to  the  standards  that  existed  before,  or 
for  a  use  at  least  as  high  as  before  or 
even  higher. 

I  believe  there  is  another  goal  that 
must  be  achieved  in  this  proposal,  in  S  7 
That  is  within  the  restrictions  of  sound 
and  sensible  reclamation,  which  are  go- 
mg  to  cost  quite  a  bit,  that  we  maximize 
the  mining  that  can  take  place  by  strip 
mining  methods. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  Interest 
or  perhaps  much  charisma  In  gross  na- 
tional product  figures,  but  I  do  believe 
today  there  is  a  great  interest  among  a 
lot  of  people  for  adequate  energy  for  this 
Nation. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  the  people  of 
the  higher  income  brackets,  because  as 
time  goes  on  they  are  not  going  to  be 
demanding  or  utilizing  perhaps  any 
more  energy  than  they  are  now. 

It  is  very  apparent,  if  you  look  over 
the  statistics  of  the  last  20  or  30  years 

,h,^  ^^^  ^^  ^°"^  «"•  t^ose  of  the 
middle-  and  lower-income  brackets  have 
been  demanding  and  have  been  receiving 
toe  utilization  of  more  energy  every  year 
T^is  has  taken  the  form  of  perhaps  an- 
other car  or  a  wmdow  air  conditioning 
unit— some  way  of  improving  their 
standard  of  living  which  utilizes  energy 

So  when  some  of  us  are  talking  about 
zero  growth  in  energy  and  others  are 
talking  about  rolling  back  the  hnports 
I  do  not  believe  they  realize  that  this  is 
going  to  be  at  the  expense  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  is  going  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hopes  of  many  poor  people 
Who  are  wanting  also  to  benefit  from  the 
many  advantages  of  utilizing  energy 

I  believe  that  the  States  have  a  real 
leel  for  the  problem  of  reclaiming  strip 
mined  areas,  because  they  are  living 
among  those  areas  that  have  been  deva- 
stated. Tliey  know  that,  with  their  pres- 
ent laws,  in  virtually  every  case,  they 
nave  ample  requirements  for  reclama- 
tion. I  think  the  people  in  those  States 
also  realize  that  we  do  want  to  maxi- 
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mize  mining  within  sensible  restrictions 
so  that  we  can  fulfill  the  hope  that  vir- 
tually every  person  or  every  group  has 
advanced  as  the  hope  for  1985,  and  that 
is  to  double  the  production  of  coal  in  this 
country.  This  is  the  safety  valve  we  have 
all  looked  to  so  far  as  energy  is  con- 
cerned domestically. 

We  could  look  at  efforts  now  being 
made  to  increase  oil  and  gas  production 
and  receive  some  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  progress  Is  being  made,  but  not 
enough  to  even  take  care  of  the  constant 
decline  In  our  ability  to  produce  oil  and 
gas.  But  we  say,  'Look  at  coal.  We  have 
a  300-year  supply;  and  If  we  properly 
program  ourselves  and  create  a  proper 
environment  for  the  coal  industry,  we 
can  make  real  strides  and  we  can  double 
production  in  10  years."  Much  of  this 
must  come  from  strip  mining,  and  It  is 
not  going  to  happen  with  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Buckley)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  6  minutes  i-e- 
maining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Does  anyone  else  de- 
sire time? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
h3-s  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
On  this  que  ■  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  crd  .^d,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD:  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Morgan)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
are  absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  60  Leg.] 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 


Randolph 

Blbicoa 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 


Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Tiumey 

Weicker 

WiUiams 


Goldwater 

So  Mr. 
jected. 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Eyrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Gara 


Aboiirezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 


YEAS— 18 
Helms 
Hr\i6ka 
Laxalt 
Mclntyre 
Nunn 
Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Stevens 

NATS— 78 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfleld 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Yoxujg 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusou 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCIellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Morgan  Taft 

Tower's  amendment  was  re- 

AMENDMENT  NO.   SO 

Mr.  BELLMON  addressed  tlie  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  have  an  amendment, 
N>.  90.  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmou) 
proposes  an  amendment  (No.  90). 

Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  24.  line  12,  strike  out  the 
word,  "COAL"  m  the  heading  of  title  IV. 

(2)  On  page  38,  line  11,  add  the  word, 
"any"  after  the  word,  "from"  and  before  the 
word,  "mining"  and  add  the  word,  "opera- 
tion" after  the  word,  "mining"  and  before 
the  word,  "constitute,". 

(3)  On  page  141,  line  10,  add  the  clause, 
"Provided,  however.  That  reclamation  opera- 
tions may.  as  agreed  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  of  any  State  pursuant  to  a 
State   program,'   be   applied   to   voids   and 

open  and  abandoned  tunnels,  shafts,  and 
entry  ways  caused  by  underground  mining 
for  other  types  of  minerals  than  coal.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
possible,  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  to 
close  the  open  shafts  that  exist  In  sev- 
eral States  and  that  are  a  hazard  to  the 
life  and  safety  of  humans  and  wildlife. 
These  shafts  have  not  been  closed  and 
cannot  be  closed  by  any  other  means 
that  presently  exist.  The  problem  is  that 
many  of  these  shafts  were  opened  and 
abandoned  years  ago  by  companies  that 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  un- 
less we  make  It  possible  imder  this  bill 
to  close  those  shafts,  there  wUl  be  no 
effort  made  in  most  of  those  cases  to  see 
that  those  hazards  are  removed. 

We  have  many  of  these  shafts  in  my 
own  State  of  Oklahoma.  There  are  many 
othei-s  in  adjoining  States— in  Kansas, 
in  southwestern  Missouri,  some  of  them 
in  Arkansas,  and  the  same  is  time  all  over 
the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  very 
simply,  is  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
funds  under  this  act  to  close  those  shafts. 
This  is  just  the  shafts.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  reclaiming  the  land  or  In  any 
way  using  large  sums  of  money.  We  are 
talking  about  dedicating  the  fahly  small 
sums  that  will  be  required  to  remove 
these  hazards  on  a  one-thne  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  have  agreed  that  the  amend- 
ment may  have  some  merit. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
mhid  my  colleagues  that  the  orphan 
lands  provision  In  this  bill  Is  primarily 
intended  to  reclaim  lands  that  the  coal 
industry  has  failed  to  reclaim  In  the  past. 
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That  does  not  mean  that  the  people  who 
are  charged  are  the  people  who  are 
guilty  of  having  abandoned  lands. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  go  to  the  coal 
Industry  and  say,  "It  is  up  to  you  to  re- 
claim the  land  that  was  destroyed  by  gold 
dredges,  the  silver  mining  industi-y,  the 
lead  and  zinc  Industry,  the  iron  industry, 
and  so  on."  I  have  resisted  any  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  that  the  coal 
industry  would  use  the  funds  to  be  es- 
tablished under  this  measiu'e  to  reclaim 
lands  in  other  areas  than  coal. 

However,  in  Oklahoma  and  some  other 
areas,  there  are  these  very  dangerous 
abandoned  mine  shafts  that  need  to  be 
filled.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  provide  that  the 
share  of  the  money  that  is  available, 
that  goes  In  there,  could  be  used  solely 
for  this  specific  and  narrow  purpose  of 
plugging  the  tunnels  and  taking  care  of 
the  abandoned  mine  shafts.  I  have  no 
objection  to  expanding  the  scope  of  the 
bill  to  that  limited  extent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  and  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  offering  this  amendment,  which 
takes  into  consideration  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  the  damage  that  has 
been  done,  the  safety  factor  Involved,  and 
many  other  reasons  why  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  support- 
ing the  amendment.  It  will  serve  a  hu- 
mane purpose,  and  I  think  will  contribute 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    89 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  89. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  proposed  an  amendment  numbered  89. 

Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No.  89)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  147.  line  4.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  and  renumber  the  other  sections 
accordingly: 

INTERSTATK    MINING   COMPACT 

Sec.  703.  (a)  In  the  approval  of  "State 
programs,"  in  allotments  to  "institutes,"  and 
m  grants  to  States,  the  Secretary  shall  recog- 
nize the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Mining 
Compact  In  gathering  and  disseminating  in- 
formation and  statistics  and  in  coordinating 
efforts  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  reclamation;  and 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  make  contracts  and  graints  to 
and  through  the  compact  and  In  order  to 
strengthen  It  as  an  approach  to  tlie  solution 
of  mining  needs  and  problems. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  time  I  served  as  Governor  of  Okla- 
homa, I  became  very  much  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  conservation  laws  to 
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supervise  the  strip  mining  of  coal  and 
other  minerals.  As  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  1964 
I  proposed  that  we  establish  an  Inter- 
state Mining  Compact,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  adopt  workable  conservation 
laws  and  attempt  to  stop  the  ravishing 
of  the  coimtryside  as  a  result  of  mining 
operations. 

Since  that  time,  the  Interstate  Min- 
ing Compact  has  come  into  being.  It  now 
has  as  members  eight  of  the  principal 
mining  States  of  the  Union,  and  this 
compact  has  made  significant  progress 
in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  strip  mining. 

I  realize  that  once  this  bill  is  passed, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  becomes  law,  the 
work  of  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact 
will  not  be  quite  as  heavy  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  But  at  the  same  time,  this 
compact  can  provide  some  very  mean- 
ingful inputs  into  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  depredation  of  our 
countryside  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
Tlie  amendment  would  simply  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  compact,  and  allow 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts through  it,  in  case  the  Secretary 
felt  that  the  compact  could  make  a  con- 
tribution to  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  over  the  years  this 
compact  can  be  even  more  helpful  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  For  one  thing, 
it  may  be  helpful  in  getting  States  to 
work  with  their  citizens  under  this  act, 
and  getting  States  to  get  together  to 
design  their  State  programs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  save  money  both  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  the  States. 
I  believe  sincerely  that  the  Interstate 
Mining  Compact  fulfills  a  real  need,  and 
I  hope  by  means  of  this  amendment  to 
insure  its  continued  effectiveness,  and 
that  it  will  help  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  a  more 
harmonious  working  relationship,  so 
that  we  can  solve  the  problems  this  act 
was  intended  to  cope  with. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  proposes  in 
section  703(a):  the  approval  of  State 
programs,  allotments  to  institutes,  and  so 
forth,  including  the  efforts  of  the  inter- 
state mining  compact;  and  I  believe  the 
Secretary  or  the  Administrator  should 
participate  in  gathering  and  disseminat- 
ing information. 

But  the  orphan  land  fimds  and  other 
funds  are  going  to  be  so  scanty  that  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  wrong  to  ex- 
pand the  areas  where  grants-in-aid  are 
made,  and  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
give  the  interstate  mining  compact 
grants-in-aid  in  order  to  assist  its  inde- 
pendent program. 

I  would  accept  the  amendment  and  I 
would  applaud  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa if  he  would  strike  out  subsection  b. 
and  just  authorize  the  Secretary  to  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  and  assist  in  dissemi- 
nating the  information  gathered  by  the 
Interstate  mining  compact.  But  if  he 
seeks  to  give  gi-ants  to  those  people,  ex- 
pand the  grant  program,  and  have  addi- 
tional people  entitled  to  grants,  I  would 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 


It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
of  this  amendment  that  the  amount  of 
money  the  Secretary  would  authorize  for 
contracts  and  grants  to  the  Interstate 
Compact  would  be  significant.  My  pur- 
pose here  was  that  if  there  were  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Interstate  Mining 
Compact  would  be  the  very  obvious  and 
most  effective  organization  or  vehicle 
that  the  Secretary  could  use  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  would  be  free 
to  contract  or  to  make  grants  with  the 
Interstate  Mining  Compact  for  the  kinds 
of  services  that  the  compact  is  ideally 
qualified  to  provide. 

I  have  no  desire  in  any  way  to  weaken 
the  fund  or  to  take  substantial  sums  of 
money  away  from  it;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  here  we  have  a  tool  that  could  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  was  my  intention  to 
make  it  plain  in  this  language  that  if  the 
Secretary  decided  to  contract  with  the 
Interstate  Mining  Compact,  he  would  be 
free  to  do  so. 

I  would  hope  that  my  friend  from 
Montana  would  feel  that  he  can  accept 
the  entire  amendment,  but  if  he  cannot. 
I  would  be  happy  to  drop  the  entire  sec- 
ond paragraph,  though  in  my  opinion  it 
weakens  the  amendment  to  do  so. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  my  opinion  it 
weakens  it,  too,  but  it  weakens  it  enough 
so  that  it  is  acceptable. 

Does  the  Senator  so  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  would  hke  to  hear  first  from  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
time  is  of  the  essence,  and  I  do  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  feel,  however,  that  since 
there  is  a  consideration  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  accept  only  the 
part  of  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  considers  very  impor- 
tant. I  would  support  Senator  Bellmon's 
position  either  way  that  he  would  like  to 
handle  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  delay,  and  since  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  none,  and  I  realize 
that  a  vote  on  this  matter  probably 
would  not  result  in  my  favor,  I  modify 
the  amendment  by  striking  subsection  b. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  (No.  89). 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  147,  line  4,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  and  renumber  the  other  sections 
accordingly : 

INTERSTATE  MINING  COMPACT 

Sec.  703.  (a)  In  the  approval  of  "State  pro- 
grams," in  aUotments  to  "Institutes,"  and  in 
grants  to  States,  the  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Mining 
Compact  in  gathering  and  disseminating  in- 
formation and  statistics  and  in  coordinating 
efforts  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  methods 
of  reclamation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  (No.  89)  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  tMr.  Bellmon)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett) be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
Buckley)  .  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  152,  line  7, 
stril^e  all  through  line  6,  page  156. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  important  one.  The 
till  that  we  passed  last  year,  S.  425,  had 
a  similar  amendment  which  was 
objected  to  strenuously  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  have  passed  legislation  this 
year  tliat  takes  care  of  the  need  that 
this  amendment  addresses. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  The 
Secretai-y  of  Labor  shall  make  grants  to 
any  individual  who  loses  his  job  in  the 
coal-mining  industry  due  to  closure  of  a 
mine  which  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

How  do  we  interpret  that?  That  is 
where  the  diflBculty  comes  in.  Admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  act  is 
a  very  complicated  procedure.  This 
unemployment  provision  would  cause,  I 
think,  unfair  discrimination  among 
classes  of  unemployed  persons,  would  be 
difficult  to  administer  and  would  set 
unacceptable  precedents,  including  an 
unlimited  benefit  term  and  labor  force 
attachment. 

This  year  we  passed  a  $2  billion  pack- 
age; during  the  last  Congress  we  passed 
two  acts  to  update  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

So  it  certainly  does  not  seem  advisable 
to  confuse  the  issue  by  having  another 
stipulation  in  this  bill  covering  imem- 
ployment  assistance.  Certainly  we  want 
to  take  care  of  the  imemployed,  but  we 
can,  through  existing  laws,  in  the  bill 
that  was  passed  this  year  and  last  year. 
Now,  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
argue  that  we  will  not  have  unemploy- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  legislation  we 
are  passing,  so  why  do  we  have  need  for 
this  particular  section?  Tliey  argue  that 
additional  jobs  would  be  created;  that 
we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
reclamation  and,  consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  new  work  that  would  provide  new 
jobs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  i  feel  that  it  is 
iiighly  essential  that  we  delete  this 
particular  section  from  the  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  to  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  directs  our  at- 
tention is  708  which  involves  the  em- 
I  loyment  Impact  of  this  measure  and 
unemployment  assistance. 

As  we  read  the  report  we  will  note  that 


there  are  certain  views  expressed  by  the 
Members,  and  I  am  wondering  If  there 
was  any  minority  view  on  section  708.  I 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  who  has 
just  spoken  if  this  issue  was  addressed 
by  him  as  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is,  no.  The  Administration  is  on  rec- 
ord as  far  as  their  position  on  the  bill 
and  the  views  are,  I  think,  very  clear  as 
to  the  objections  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  criticize  the  Senator.  I  was  only 
asking  as  a  point  of  hiformation.  The 
pending  amendment  comes  in  the  nature 
of  a  motion  to  strike,  thus  expressing 
opposition  to  section  708  which  was  not 
previously  expressed  in  the  reported  mi- 
nority views.  Is  that  correct? 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
as  far  as  his  information  is  concerned. 
But  the  Senator  from  Arizona  did  sup- 
port the  deletion  of  this  provision  in  the 
committee,  and  a  vote  was  taken.  He  did 
vote  for  deletion  of  this  particular 
stipulation. 

Ml-.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formation. For  the  moment,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  further  question:  What  was  the 
vote  in  the  committee  on  the  deletion  of 
the  section  referred  to  In  the 
amendment 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
to  my  knowledge  or  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  was  not  a  recorded  vote.  It 
was  a  voice  vote. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  direct  attention  to  page  227  of  the 
report.  I  shall  not  read  all  the  language. 
This  provision  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  authority  to  make  grants 
for  assistance  to  individuals  who — and  I 
underscore  "who"— lose  their  jobs  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  closure  of  an  operation  which  closed 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  administration 
and  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  report  goes  on  to  Indicate  that 
those  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for 
imemployment  assistance  or  who  have 
exhausted  all  their  rights  to  regular,  ad- 
ditional, and  extended  compensation  un- 
der the  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  would  be  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Ml-.  FANNIN.  Just  for  a  question.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  anyone  who  would 
not  be  covered  under  Public  Law  93-572 
that  was  passed  December  31,  1974,  any- 
body who  would  be  unemployed  and  not 
be  subject  to  compensation?,  If  he  would 
be  subject  to  compensation  under  this 
law,  then  wouldn't  he  also  be  covered 
under  the  law  that  was  passed  this  year, 
the  $2  billion  package?  Certainly  tliat 
would  cover  the  people  about  whom  he 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  say,  in  response  to 
the  question  that  there  could  be  such  In- 
stances, but  there  are  limitations  in  the 
section  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  com- 
pensation program. 

Now,    Mr.   President,   I   oppose   this 


amendment,  and  I  do  with  the  full  real- 
ization of  the  conviction  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  In  this  matter.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  very  candidly  to 
the  Members  of  this  body.  It  would  strike 
the  imemployment  compensation  provi- 
sion from  the  measure. 

I  support  the  strict  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining.  I  have  done  that  in  the 
past,  and  I  do  it  today.  But  while  I  do 
this  I  believe  It  is  unrealistic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  expect  that  it  will  not  have  some 
effect  on  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment in  coal-producing  areas. 

Any  serious  program  of  surface  min- 
ing control  will  bring  regulations  that 
will  cause  economic  dislocation. 

A  study  in  1972  by  the  West  VIrgmia 
legislature  indicated  that  the  abolition 
of  surface  mining  would  cost  8,000  miners 
in  our  State  their  jobs.  Now,  that  figme 
relates  to  abolition,  I  want  to  be  very 
correct  In  so  statuig.  But  if  we  have  strict 
controls,  surely  there  will  be  some  fi-ac- 
tion  of  that  dislocation  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
personal  hardship  should  be  inflicted  on 
individuals  just  because  the  industry  hi 
which  they  have  worked  is  now  subject 
to  stringent  regulation.  Therefore,  I  orig- 
inally sponsored  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  on  an 
extended  basis  to  those  persons  in  the 
coal  Industry  who  become  unemployed 
because  of  this  act.  That  provision,  m  a 
more  limited  form,  was  Included  in  the 
bill  finally  reported  by  the  Conference 
Committee  and  vetoed  by  the  President 
last  year,  and  that  is  the  provision  Sena- 
tor Fannin's  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  from  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  realizes  that  is  not  now  in 
the  House  bill  presently  being  consid- 
ered? 
Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  realize  that 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  simply  saying 
tliat  this  provision  was  in  the  bill  that 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

If  I  have  reemphasized,  it  was  only 
that  I  wanted  to  make  that  statement 
emphatic. 

I  understand  the  position  that  we 
should  seek  to  provide  these  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  in  a  uniform 
way  for  all  those  in  need,  through  gen- 
eral legislation.  But  such  assistance  is 
not  now  generally  available,  and  I  do 
not  believe  this  bill  should  move  forward 
without  making  provision  to  repair  the 
dislocation  it  will  create. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  have  great ' 
respect  for  the  Senator  and  for  the  posi- 
tions he  takes.  He  is  certamly  thorough 
in  his  investigation  of  legislation  upon 
which  he  takes  a  position. 
But  I  just  say  that  this  is  giving  special 
consideration  where  people  are  already 
covered.  Why  should  we  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  someone  In  the  mining  in- 
dustry lost  his  job,  or  someone  In  the 
automotive  industry.  They  are  all  af- 
fected. If  one  is  out  of  a  job,  one  is  out 
of  a  job. 
We  should  be  consistent,  and  alreadj' 
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have  Public  Laws  93-567  and  93-572,  and 
then  here  we  add  to  that  a  $2-billlon 
package. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  do  have  this 
coverage. 

It  is  inconsistent  now  to  back  up  every 
industry.  We  will  certainly  have  turmoil 
if  people  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
they  come  under  this  law  or  that  law,  or 
get  compensation  under  this  act  or  under 
another  act. 

I  would  just  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  obligation  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  apply  our  laws 
equally,  to  treat  people  on  the  same  basis. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  law  today,  which  I 
think  we  do  have,  that  will  take  care  of 
the  people  that  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about,  then  we  should  pass  a  law  in  that 
respect.  But  my  position  is  that  we  do 
have  effective  legislation  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  under 
this  law,  S.  7,  there  is  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  employment,  an  in- 
crease brought  about  by  two  things, 
primarily. 

First,  the  fact  that  the  land  is  going 
to  be  reclaimed  and  it  will  take  more 
people  to  reclaim  the  land  than  to  strip 
the  land. 

Second,  we  have  a  substantial  provi- 
sion here  for  reclamation  of  other  aban- 
doned and  so-called  orphan  land.s. 

So  there  will  be  additional  employ- 
ment in  the  coal  mining  areas.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  in  any  area  there  is  going 
to  be,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  any  unemployment. 

I  want  to  point  out.  and  this  is  at 
page  187  of  the  committee  report,  that 
we  have  directly  touched  upon  the  two 
bills  that  were  mentioned  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  Public  Law  93-567  and 
Public  Law  £3-572.  and  point  out  that 
those  do  not  apply,  do  not  touch  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  this  specific 
area. 

So  a  majority  of  tiie  committee  felt 
that  if  in  a  certain  specific  area  some 
mine  workers  were  imemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  should  retain  the  provision  that  came 
out  of  conference. 

I  urge  that  this  modified  provision, 
that  modified  the  floor  amendment  from 
last  year,  be  adopted  and  sent  to  con- 
ference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
participated  in  the  debate  on  this  bill  as 
this  is  not  an  enterprise  in  which  I  have 
been  particularly  active,  but  I  do  express 
considerable  concern  about  a  unique 
type  of  unemployment  assistance  which 
IS  mcorporated  in  this  particular  section 

The  concern  which  I  express  is  because 
we  are  under  a  so  much  greater  problem 
of  unemployment  where  I  have  had  a 
very,  very  direct  and  very  active  partici- 
patory relationship  in  respect  of  law  to 
extend  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation of  a  special  character  both  to 
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those  who  have  used  up  their  benefits 
and  to  those  not  covered  by  State  law, 
and  other  aspects  of  unemployment 
problems. 

I,  therefore,  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
this  matter  because  I  think  the  problem 
which  I  raise  of  the  unique  character  of 
this  particular  type  of  unemployment 
compensation  can  be  determined  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  itself,  because  I  note 
that  the  provision  of  the  bill  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  page  152,  and  states: 

Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  may  require— 

I  emphasize  that  word  "may" 

that  states  enter  Into  agreements  as  such 
regulations— 

(A)   shall   provide   that— 

And  so  on. 

Now,  then,  when  we  go  over  to  (B) 
for  example,  on  page  154,  we  have  again 
the  word  "may." 

may  provide  that  individuals  eligible  for  a 
benefit  under  this  subsection  have  been  em- 
ployed for  up  to  one  month  in  the  flfty-two- 
week  period. 
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That  is  a  much  shorter  time  than  is 
generally  provided,  I  think,  under  prac- 
ticeflly  all  State  laws. 

So  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  manager  on  the  minority  side,  and 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Randolph)  himself,  would  wish  to 
answer  this  question:  Is  there  enough 
discretion  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  respect  of  what  shall  be  the 
eligibility,  the  form,  et  cetera,  of  this  type 
of  unemployment  compensation  so  that 
without  in  any  way  changing  the  bill 
when  we  take  into  consideration  all  of 
the  unemployment  compensation 
laws 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  1  minute 
more? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  unemployment  with  which  he 
IS  charged,  or  do  the  authors  of  the  bill 
intend  that  this  is  all  mandatoi-y? 

In  other  words,  if  we  can  take  into 
consideration  the  total  pattern  of  un- 
employment compensation,  et  cetera, 
then  I  would  have  confidence  that  he 
simply  is  not  going  to  be  blindfolded  or 
wear  blinders  on  what  kind  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  applied  here  The 
word  "may"  does  give  him  that  right. 

If  the  authors  Intend  that  this  is  the 
way  It  has  to  be  done,  and  no  other  way 
I  would  worry  about  it  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated.  I  know  they  are  as  deeply 
concerned  about  the  total  pattern  of  un- 
employment compensation  as  .     ai 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Preside'  I  Vield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  idea 
and  I  believe  the  idea  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  who  support  the 
amendment  or  proposal  of  Senator 
Randolph,  that  it  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  privilege  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  take  into  consideration 
the  entire  spectrum  of  unemployment 
compensation.  But  in  some  area  that 


might  arise,  in  some  special,  local  or 
regional  area,  where  the  economic  un 
employment  compensation  laws  do  not 
take  effect,  we  feel  that  it  would  be 
proper,  because  of  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  creating  a  special  type  of  un 
employment  there,  to  also  include  thP 
amendment  that  is  in  the  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  he 
might  go  up  and  he  might  go  down  'but 
provided  he  considers  both  the  pattern 
of  unemployment  and  the  special  pur. 
poses  of  this  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct  But 
preferably,  he  would  fit  this  into  the 
whole  pattern  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  vei-v 
much.  - 

Randolph?"'^  understanding  of  Senator 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  What  Senator 
Metcalf  has  said  is  my  thinking  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter.  I  think  the  con- 
cern of  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
IS  understandable.  We  want  to  give  a 
certain  flexibility  here.  If  there  are  un- 
employed persons  who  cannot  take  ad- 
vantage properly  and  rightly  of  regular 
unemployment  compensation— and  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  many— then  we 
should  take  care  of  them.  We  give  the 
responsibility  for  the  implementation  to 
tlie  Secretai-y  of  Labor 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
to  comment  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Tliis  is  the  basis  of  the  interpretation 
as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  benefits  aixv 
person  can  get— this  compensation  would 
be  not  m  addition  to  but  rather  would 
commence  after  his  other  rights  ran  out 
It  also  says : 

The  unemployment  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration enforcement  of  this  act  shall 
be  deaned  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  includes  unemployment 
Clearly  attributed  to  such  administration  en- 
forcement. 

The  interpretation  is,  I  think,  very  dif- 
ficult to  apply  and  would  create  prob- 
lems. I  just  feel  that  we  already  have 
adequate  legislation  that  now  covers  the 
need. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  vote  at  3  o'clock.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment  have  been  ordered 
and,  of  course,  we  will  vote  on  that 
amendment  first.  Is  that  correct' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  However,  there  are  6 
minutes  remaining.  Would  It  be  in  order 
for  me  to  suggest  if  somebody  else  had 
an  amendment  in  this  next  6  minutes, 
they  could  offer  it  and  then  we  would 
vote  in  order  on  the  amendments? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  a  imanimous  consent  to  set  aside 
the  present  amendment  in  order  to  allow 
that. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  we  start 
voting  on  amendments  and  then  con- 
clude with  the  roUcall  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
interval  between  now  and  3  o'clock,  the 
biU  be  open  for  any  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
amend  that  to  permit  me  to  have  1 
.  minute  to  get  some  matters  into  the 
Record  dealing  with  the  bill  prior  to  the 
amendments  being  called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator's  motion  amended  to  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  '^ 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    74     (AS    MODIFIED) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  74  (as  modified), 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  163,  line  4,  strike  all  through  page 
169,  line  16,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  716.  (a)  The  provisions  and  proce- 
dures specified  in  this  section  shaU  apply 
where  coal  owned  by  the  United  States,  un- 
der land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
owned  by  a  surface  owner  as  defined  in  this 
section,  is  to  be  mined  by  methods  other 
than  underground  mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  lease  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201(a)),  except  that  no 
award  shall  be  made  by  any  method  other 
than  competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject 
to  this  section  In  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose 
land  is  to  be  included  In  the  proposed  leas- 
ing tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  place  such  deposits  under  such  land 
in  a  leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  a  mining 
permit  for  any  lease  of  such  coal  deposits 
until  the  lessee  has  the  written  consent  of 
the  surface  owner  to  enter  and  commence 
surface  mining  operations  or  a  document 
which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence  of  the 
owner  of  the  surface  rights  to  the  extraction 
of  coal  within  the  boundaries  of  his  prop- 
erty by  surface  mining  methods. 

(e)  In  the  event  the  lessee  does  not  secure 
consent  from  the  surface  owner  as  prescribed 
in  subsection  (d),  the  lessee  may  rescind 
the  lease  whereupon  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
imburse him  for  the  value  paid  for  the  lease. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term   "surface  owner"   means   the   natural 


person  or  persons  or  corporation,  the  major- 
ity stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons who  meet  the  other  requirements  of 
this  section  who— 

(1)  bold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface;  and 

(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming 
or  ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
imit  to  be  affected  by  surface  mining  op^a- 
tlons;  or  receive  directly  a  significant  por- 
tion of  their  Income,  if  any,  from  such  farm- 
ing or  ranching  operations. 

(g)  Nothing  ,ln  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  other  landowner,  nor  increasing  or 
diminishing  any  rights  or  privileges  acquired 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
201(b)  of  title  30,  United  States  Code. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  get  the  next  unanimous- 
consent  request  because  despite  the  feel- 
ing of  many  that  this  amendment  is  not 
important,  I  happen  to  think  it  is. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  have  enough  time 
to  go  into  it  as  I  would  like  to  go  into 
it. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  pres- 
ent section  716  in  the  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  certain  language  which 
would  accomplish  three  or  four  things. 

Section  716  of  this  bill  deals  with  sm:- 
face  owner  consent.  It  spells  out  pre- 
cisely what  restrictions  shall  be  applied 
to  the  surface  owner  insofar  as  what  he 
is  eUgible  to  receive  in  exchange  for  giv- 
ing his  consent- to  mine  the  coal  under 
his  land. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now 
written,  the  surface  owner  has  the  right 
to  appoint  an  appraiser.  The  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  appoint  an  ap- 
praiser. Those  two  appoint  a  third  ap- 
praiser, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine the  fair  appraised  value  of  the  sur- 
face: the  fair  appraised  value  of  the  im- 
provements thereon,  and  to  make  such 
other  determinations  as  the  amoimt  of 
income  lost  that  would  be  suffered  by 
virtue  of  the  incidence  of  the  mining 
operation,  and  the  costs  of  relocation. 

In  addition  to  those  I  have  enu- 
merated, he  may  be  paid  up  to  $100  per 
acre  for  the  land  actually  mined,  actually 
being  occupied,  or  directly  involved  in 
the  surface  mining  operation. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  Older  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pensation I  have  spoken  of,  he  may  be 
paid  up  tp  $100  per  acre  for  the  lands 
actually  mined  or  occupied  by  the  sur- 
face mining  operation  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  considering  the  tenure 
that  the  surface  owner  has  been  on  the 
land,  and  other  factors,  he  is  deserving 
of  more  than  he  would  otherwise  receive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occiu's  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatbr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  absent  due  to  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  19, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  61  Leg.1 

YEAS— 19 


Bartlett 

Gam 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Talmadg* 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Helms 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Hruska 

Young 

Fannin 

Laxalt 

Fong 

McClure 
NAYS— 77 

Abourezk 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

MuRkie 

Allen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Baker 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Biden 

HollingB 

Pearson 

Brock 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

JavltB 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

SchweUcer 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Scott, 

Case 

Long 

WUliam  L 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mansfield 

StaSord 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Culver 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McGovern 

Stone 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ford 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Montoya 

WUUams 

Gravel 

Morgan 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Bayh 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Goldwater  Taft 


So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  request  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  125,  after  line  13,  insert  the 
following: 

"(f)  No  surface  mining  operations  for 
phosphate  except  those  which  exist  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  except  sur- 
face operations  and  impacts  incident  to  an 
underground  mine." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment that  it  Is  not  germane.  Yesterday 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
the  proposal  was  that  we  would  have 
amendments  to  this  bill  and  vote  on  it 
at  3  o'clock,  but  that  the  amendments 
would  have  to  be  germane. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  proposition  that 
this  bill  is  a  surface  mining  bill  for  coal, 
and  we  have  limited  it  to  coal  and  coal 
only.  The  amendment  refers  to  phos- 
phate, and  therefore  is  not  germane 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 

Looking  at  title  I,  Statement  of  Find- 
ings and  PoUcy,  in  section  101,  it  states: 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(a)  extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  earth  can  be  accomplLshed  by  vari- 
ous methods  of  mining.  Including  surface 
mining: 

The  bill  repeatedly  talks  about  surface 
mining  of  "coal  and  other  minerals." 

Further,  in  the  bill  itself,  at  page  136, 
in  section  601  (a >,  it  says: 

with  respect  to  Federal  lands  within  any 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may.  and  If  so 
requested  by  the  Governor  of  siich  State 
shall  review  any  area  within  such  lands  to 
assess  whether  It  may  be  unsuitable  for  min- 
ing operations  for  minerals  or  materials  other 
than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures of  this  section. 

This  section  specifically  deals  with 
minerals  other  than  coal.  So  the  bill  is 
replete.  While  perhaps  in  its  main  thrust 
and  important  it  deals  with  coal,  it  is  re- 
plete with  areas  in  which  it  speaks  of 
minerals  and  materials  other  than  coal, 
and  I  feel  that  the  amendment  would  be 
germane  to  a  surface  mining  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Tlie  sections  cited  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  are  prospective 
and  future  in  nature.  They  say  in  the  fu- 
tiu-e  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  look  into  surface  mining  of  minerals 
other  than  coal,  to  look  into  even  Uie 
matter  of  quarries  and  spoil  pits,  and  so 
forth.  We  are  asking  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty.  on  these  other 
minerals,  to  conduct  a  study.  But  the 
only  regulations  we  have  in  this  bill,  and 
all  the  amendments  that  have  been 
brought  up  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  have  related  to  coal.  We  have  re- 
sisted any  amendments  that  have  pro- 
vided for  other  minerals  or  any  other 
concerns. 

We  do  say  that  in  the  future  we  will 
look  into  other  minerals,  and  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  a  study  to  keep  us  advised, 
but  that  is  the  only  purpose  of  reference 
to  other  minerals  in  this  legislation 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
on  page  136  of  the  biU,  title  VI.  "Designa- 
tion of  lands  unsuitable  for  noncoal  min- 
ing," in  section  601(a)  under  that  title, 
whether  there  is  anything  prospective 
about  that,  or  in  the  future?  That  seems 
to  me  to  read  so  as  to  apply  very  much 
to  the  present. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  review  these  areas  that  are  un- 
suitable for  noncoal  mining.  This  is  on 
Federal  lands  only.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator's  amendment  on  phosphate  re- 
lates to  Federal  lands  also.  But  this  is 
prospective  in  nature,  and  it  is  up  to  the 


Secretary  to  review.  I  have  announced 
already  that  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
subcommittee  to  hold  hearings  on  non- 
ferrous  strip  mining  and  open  pit  mining. 
The  Senator's  subject  matter  would  be 
taken  up  in  the  course  of  that  hearing 
Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  read  this  again,  it 
does  not  say  just  a  review.  It  says,  "shall 
review  any  area  within  such  lands  and 
assess"  whether  it  is  suitable  for  min- 
ing or  not. 

So  again,  there  is  nothing  perspective 
about  that.  This  section  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  express  right 
to  allow  minerals  other  than  coal  not  to 
be  mined  on  Federal  lands. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  attempts  to  do,  is  just 
say  that  if  you  are  not  going  to  allow 
coal  mining  in  national  forests,  why 
should  you  allow  mining  of  phosphates 
in  national  forests? 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  allow  all  other 
mining  in  the  national  forests.  We  allow 
people  to  go  out  and  file  claims  in  the  na- 
tional forests.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  I  have  bills 
that  would  change  the  locatabllity  and 
leasability  in  the  national  forests,  but 
that  is  a  matter  we  have  consistently 
taken  up  under  other  legislation  than 
this  surfa<;e  mining  of  coal. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  I  understand,  we  were 
speaking  of  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  was  that  this  amend- 
ment is  germane.  I  would  like  to  argue 
with  the  Senator  the  other  point  that  he 
has  already  argued.  Certainly  if  we  have 
an  amendment  and  a  fight  on  this  floor 
as  to  whether  we  can  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  using  the  national  forests  to  mine 
coal,  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  coal 
in  my  State,  tut  we  do  have  mining 
of  phosphates  in  our  national  forests 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  ruling  on  the  point  of  order  "> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Buckley)  .  The  Chair  submits  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate.  The  question  is.  Is 
the  point  of  order  well  taken? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  is  the  precedent 
for  the  ruling  by  the  Chair?  Is  it  the 
Rockefeller  precedent? 

I  did  not  hear  the  Chair.  May  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  believe 
that  the  Chair  has  recognized  each  Sen- 
ator seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  the  judgment  of  the  Chair. 
We  sought  recognition,  if  we  could  get 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  that  make  the 
Presiding  Officer  a  liberal  or  a  conserva- 
tive? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Is  the  point  of  order  well  taken 
(putting  the  question)  ? 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt,  and  calls  for  a 
division. 
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On  a  division,  the  point  of  order  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  considering  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  S.  7  is  her- 
alded by  its  sponsors  as  providing  the 
means  to  balance  our  growing  energy 
needs  with  the  stress  these  needs  place 
upon  our  environment. 

I  agree  with  this  objective.  The  State 
of  Virginia  has  a  good  reclamation  law 
But  does  the  pending  legislation  accom- 
plish this  objective?  I  think  not. 

On  the  contrary,  the  bill  before  us 
would  reduce  the  available  supply  of 
a  scarce  and  valuable  fuel — namely  low- 
sulfur  coal— at  a  time  of  vei-y  real  energy 
shortage  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 
vital  role  that  coal  plays  in  oiu-  energy 
picture.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
unless  and  until  we  pass  entirely  out  of 
the  fossil  fuel  age— and  there  certainly 
is  no  immediate  prospect  of  that— the 
United  States  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
an  adequate  coal  supply. 

I  think  this  was  clearly  recognized  by 
the  President  when.  In  his  outline  for 
an  "urgent  national  energy  plan"  he 
said: 

stronger  measures  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  other  domestic  energy  resources, 
such  as  coal,  geothermal,  solar,  and  nuclear 
power,  are  .  .  .  essential. 
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The  minority  views  of  Senators  Fan- 
nin and  Bartlett  note  that  this  means 
a  doubling  of  our  domestic  coal  pro- 
duction by  1985. 

Likewise,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Program  of 
Economic  Recovery  and  Energy  Sulfi- 
ciency,  called  for  an  increase  in  domestic 
coal  production  from  the  685  million 
tons  anticipated  for  1975  to  1,370  million 
tons  by  1985. 

Yet,  S.  7  would  go  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  wise  use 
of  tliis  great  resource.  Uni-easonable  re- 
striction on  coal  production  would 
greatly  weaken  our  effort  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  energy.  We  can  and  should 
protect  the  environment  without  unrea- 
sonable restrictions  in  coal  production. 

We  must  consider  that  even  with  pru- 
dent conservation  measures,  our  economy 
is  going  to  demand  increasing  amounts 
of  energy  each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  pressing 
concern  for  cleaner  air  in  our  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  clearner  air  in  some  of  our 
i-ural  regions — a  demand  which  can  be 
met  in  part  by  low-sulfur  coal. 

Surface  mining  in  Virginia  regularly 
produces  10  million  tons  of  low-sulfur 
coal  annually.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  that 
coal  will  not  be  available. 

I  think  some  aspects  of  the  problems 
involved  in  regulation  of  surface  mining, 
particularly  as  concerns  mountainous 
regions  hke  the  mining  area  of  southwest 
Virginia,  have  not  been  given  full  con- 
sideration to  date.  I  would  like  now  to 
explore  some  of  these  problems. 

The  committee  recognizes  in  its  report 
that  a  mining  and  reclamation  program 
for  the  mountains  of  Appalachia  must 
necessarily  differ  from  one  for  the  West- 


ern areas  of  our  country.  Further,  it  is 
recognized  that  many  States  already 
have  regulatory  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation laws  and,  while  the  implication 
is  made  that  these  laws  are  not  ade- 
quately enforced,  it  is  not,  and  it  cannot, 
be  said  that  all  State  laws  are  poorly 
enforced. 

Virginia  has  had  a  strong  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  law  on  the 
books  and  in  full  effect  since  1966.  It  was 
strengthened  in  1972  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. I  believe  it  is  a  good  law. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  already 
has  recognized  the  problems  associated 
with  surface  mining.  The  legislature 
moved  to  correct  it  by  responsible  and 
responsive  legislation.  And  it  is  working. 
There  is  much  coal  production  in  the 
southwestern  areas  of  my  State.  Coal 
production,  together  with  its  allied  in- 
dustries, is  the  major  industry  and  the 
major  source  of  income  for  southwest 
Virginia.  Virginia's  law  has  insured  en- 
vironmental responsibility  without  com- 
mitting economic  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  S.  7  can  make  no  such 
claims. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  as  presently  writ- 
ten, will,  I  am  reUably  informed,  end  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  in  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  southwest  Virginia.  The  bill  re- 
quires backfilling  to  original  contours. 

While  this  might  be  possible  in  some 
areas,  it  is  not  in  southwest  Virginia. 

There  is  even  strong  evidence  that  an 
unbending  poUcy  to  slope  restoration 
promotes  further  environmental  damage, 
such  as  erosion,  rather  than  retarding  it. 
Yet  the  bill  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
submission  and  approval  of  alternative 
plans  by  the  operators. 

Elimination  of  any  deposit  of  spoil 
downslope,  in  effect,  eliminates,  accord- 
ing to  competent  sources,  surface  mining 
of  coal  in  my  State. 

Likewise,  the  definition  of  "steep- 
slope"  as  any  slope  above  20°,  as  effec- 
tively bans  surface  mining  of  coal  in  Vir- 
ginia as  if  the  bill  stated:  "It  is  Federal 
policy  that  there  shall  be  no  surface  min- 
ing of  coal  in  Virginia." 

There  are  those  who  will  say  "It  is 
quite  all  right  to  eliminate  surface  min- 
uig  of  coal.  The  jobs  which  are  lost  can 
be  replaced  by  some  other  occupation, 
or  by  deep  mining.  And  surface  mined 
coal  only  amounts  to  a  small  percentage 
of  our  total  coal  reserves." 

These  statements  may  apply  to  some 
other  State,  Mr.  President.  But  they  do 
not  reflect  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  Virginia.  Virginia  has  over  2,000 
persons  directly  employed  by  coal  sur- 
*^«®«'"*""'*  companies,  and  an  estimated 
6,000  additional  in  related  supporting 
services  and  businesses.  Thus,  if  surface 
mining  were  eliminated  in  Virginia.  It 
least  8  0*^^  a  profound  effect  on  jobs— at 

The  long-term  effect,  in  terms  of  jobs 
only  remotely  related  or  dependent  upon 
liJfi^V'^^®  mining  of  coal,  could  be  sev- 
eral times  greater. 

rJ^f  concerns  were  expressed  most 
recently  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Cooper,  executive 
director  of  the  Virginia  Surface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Association  Inc 
to  a  letter  to  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
^.  a.  Morton,  dated  February  24,  1975. 


Later,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

In  addition,  consider  this:  Virginia's 
annual  coal  production  exceeds  30  mil- 
lion tons.  The  surface  mining  Industry 
produced  10  million  tons  of  low-sulfur 
coal,  or  between  25  to  30  percent  of  Vir- 
ginia's annual  production. 

This  is  coal  production  which,  if  elim- 
inated on  the  surface,  cannot  be  in- 
creased through  the  deep-mining  of  coal. 
It  is  lost  to  our  economy. 

Just  what  does  this  mean  to  the  peo- 
ple caught  in  the  midst  of  compelling 
energy  shortages?  It  means  that  the  70 
percent  of  Virginia's  surface-mined  coal 
which  has  gone  to  the  electric  utility 
companies  will  be  removed  from  their 
power  supplies. 

It  means  that  more  shortages  are  likely 
in  the  near  future. 
It  means  that  costs  will  rise. 
Yes,   10  million  tons  of  coal  will  be 
eliminated  from  production,  according 
to  the  reliable  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  which  are  facing  this 
Nation  today — indeed,  two  of  the  most 
critical  problems  which  have  ever  faced 
this  Nation — are  the  energy  situation 
and  unemployment. 
This  bill  will  hm-t  both. 
This  bill  has  laudable  purposes — pur- 
poses which  I  support.  But  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  outlined,  I  think  it  fails  to 
accomplish  its  aim. 

Because  of  the  extremes  to  which  it 
goes  and  its  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
jobs  and  economy  of  southwest  Virginia, 
I  must  cast  my  vote  against  S.  7. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  letter  from 
B.  V.  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Reclama- 
tion Association,  Inc.,  which  shows  the 
economic  impact  in  Virginia;  and  this 
to  be  followed  by  the  Virginia  laws  on 
surface  mining  and  reclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Virginia  Surface  Mining 
AND  Reclamation  Association,  Inc.. 

Norton,  Va..  February  24. 1975. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Interior  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Our  membership 
commends  you  and  your  Staff  for  again 
making  Congress  aware  of  the  terrible  cost 
this  country  will  pay  If  either  S.  7  or  H.R. 
25  should  become  law.  This  legislation.  If 
passed  and  enforced  as  written,  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  coal  surface  mining  in  Vir- 
ginia's mountainous  coal  region. 

In  support  of  your  conclusions,  we  would 
point  out  that  over  2,000  people  are  directly 
employed  on  our  Virginia  coal  surface  mines. 
An  estimated  6,000  to  7,500  additional  work- 
ers earn  their  livings  In  related  work  such 
as  trucking,  equipment  maintenance,  rail- 
roading, related  services,  etc.  It  is  obvious 
that  Virginia  alone  would  suffer  nearly  20% 
of  your  47,000  estimated  Jobs  lost.  Interest- 
ingly, we  produce  just  over  three  percent  of 
the  nation's  surface-mined  coal,  or  about  10 
million  tons  annually. 

Neither  this  lost  production  nor  the  lost 
Jobs  can  be  made  up  by  underground  mining 
Expansion  capital  and  skiUed  labor  are  not 
available  here.  In  fact,  total  Virginia  coal 
production  would  decrease  drastically.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  is  that  high-sulphur 


underground  coal  from  some  Virginia  mines 
is  blended  with  low-sulphur  surface  coal.  The 
resulting  product  will  meet  stringent  sulphur 
emission  standards  passed  by  certain  lo- 
calities. Without  the  surface  coal  production, 
these  underground  mines  would  not  have  a 
market  for  their  product. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  bills  are 
capable  of  plunging  us  even  further  Into 
recession  and  energy  shortages  while  doing 
little  to  improve  the  environment. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  consider  our 
comments.  We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any 
additional  Information  or  assistance  you  may 
desire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  V.  Cooper, 
Executive  Director. 

Code  op  Virginia  on  Sdrpace  Mining  and 

Reclamation 

chapter    16. — permits    for    certain    mining 

operations;  reclamation  of  land 
Sec. 

45.1-180.  Definitions. 
45.1-180.1.   IRepealed.l 

45.1-181.  Permit    required;     fee;     duration; 
application;  approval  by  Depart- 
ment. 
45.1-182.  Plan  of  operation. 
45.1-183.  Bond  of  operator. 
45.1-184.  Review    of    plan    of    operation    by 

Director;  issuance  of  permit. 
45.1-185.  Additional  bond  to  be  posted  an- 
nually; release  of  previous  bond; 
report  of  reclamation  work. 
45.1-186.  Inspection  and  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  reclamation  work;  for- 
feiture of  bond. 
45.1-187.  Additional  bond  to  cover  amended 
estimate  of  land  to  be  disturbed. 
45.1-188.  Interference  with  reclamation  un- 
lawful; other  mining  operations 
on  land. 
45.1-190.   IRepealed.l 
45.1-191.  Penalty   for   violation   of   chapter, 

etc. 
45.1-193.  Injunctive  relief. 
45.1-194.  Appeals  to  Board  of  Surface  Min- 
ing Review. 
45.1-195.  Board   of   Surface   Mining   Review 
created;  membership;  terms;  va- 
cancies:    chairman;     compensa- 
tion; duty. 
45.1-197.  Local    standards    and    regulations; 
waiver  of  application  of  chapter. 
45.1-197.1    [Repealed.] 

45.1-197.2.  Certain  powers  of  Chief  not  af- 
fected by  chapter. 
S  45.1-180.  Definitions, 
(a)  "Mining". — ^Means  the  breaking  or  dis- 
turbing of  the  surface  soil  or  rock  in  order 
to  facilitate  or  accomplish  the  extraction  or 
removal  of  minerals,  ores,  rock  or  other  solid 
matter;  any  activity  constituting  all  or  part 
of  a  process  for  the  extraction  or  removal  of 
minerals,  ores,  rock  or  other  solid  matter  so 
as  to  make  them  suitable  for  commercial.  In- 
dustrial, or  construction  use;  but  shall  not 
include  those  aspects  of  deep  mining  not 
having  significant  effect  on  the  surface,  and 
shall  not  include  excavation  or  grading  when 
conducted  solely  in  aid  of  on-site  farming 
or  construction.  Nothing  herein  shall  apply 
to  mining  of  coal. 

(e)  "Operator".— Any  Individual,  group  of 
individuals,  corporation,  partnership,  busi- 
ness trust,  association  or  any  legal  entity 
which  U  engaged  In  mining  and  which  dis- 
turbs more  than  one  acre  of  land  or  removes, 
or  Intends  to  remove,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  minerals,  ores  or  other  solid 
matter  In  any  twelve-month  period  from  any 
such  land  by  such  mining  operation. 

(f)  '.Director".— The  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  ftnd  Economic 
Development  or  his  authorized  agent. 

(h),  (I)  IRepealed.l 

(1972,  c.  206;   1974,  c.  312.) 

The    1972   amendment   substituted    "one 
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acre"  for  "one-quarter  acre"  and  "five  hun 
dred"  for  "one  hundred"  In  subdivision  (e) . 
Code  Commission  note. — Tills  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  mad©  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

The  1974  amendment  delted  "strip"  pre- 
ceding  "mining"  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subdivision  (a),  added  "or  his  authorized 
agent"  at  the  end  of  subdivision  (f),  and 
deleted  former  subdivisions  (h),  definln" 
•'Division"  and  (1),  denning  "Chief." 

Only  part  of  section  set  out.— Only  the 
subdivisions  changed  by  the  amendments 
are  set  out. 

S  45.1-180.1:  Repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96. 
Code  commission  note. — The  repealed  sec- 
tion was  enacted  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The 
1973  act,  which  was  made  effective  July  1, 
1974,  and  provided  that  it  should  expire  at 
midnight  on  that  date  unless  earlier  reen- 
acted. was  repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effec- 
tive March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never 
went  into  effect. 

f  45.1-181.  Permit  required:  fee;  duration- 
application:    approval    by    Department.— It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  operator  to  engage 
In  any  mining  operation  In  this  State,  with- 
out having  first  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment a  permit  to  engage  In  such  operation 
and  paying  a  fee  therefor  of  six  dollars  per 
acre  for  every  acre  proposed  to  be  disturbed, 
not  to  exceed  the  total  sum  of  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars,  which   shaU   be  deposited   In 
the  State  treausry  In  a  special  fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Director  in  performing  reclama- 
tions under  the  provslons  of  this  chapter. 
Such  permit*  shall  not  be  transferable.  A 
permit  shall  be  obtained  prior  to  the  starting 
of  any  mining  operation.  A  permit  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  In  effect.  If  within  ten  days  of  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  permit  the  Director, 
after  inspection.  Is  satisfied  that  the  opera- 
tion is  proceeding  according  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  him.  If  the  opera- 
tor believes  changes  in  his  original  plan  are 
necessary  w  if  additional  land  not  shown  as 
a  part  of  the  approved  plan  of  operation  is  to 
be  disturbed,  he  shall  submit  an  amended 
plan  of  operation  which  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Director  In  the  same  manner  as  an  orig- 
inal plan  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  S9  45.1-182  and  45.1-183  hereof.  A 
separate  pennlt  must  be  secured  for  each 
mlnUig  operation  conducted.  Application  for 
a  mining  permit  shall  be  made  in  writing  on 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Director  and  shall 
be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative    The 
application.  In  addition  to  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
Director  shall  contain  the  following  infor- 
mation: (1)  the  common  name  and  geologic 
title,  where  applicable,  of  the  mineral,  ore  or 
other  solid  matter  to  be  extracted;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  the  land  upon  which  the  appli- 
cant proposes  to  conduct  mining  operations 
which  description  shall  set  forth:  the  name 
of  the  county  or  city  In  which  such  land  Is 
located;  the  location  of  Its  boundaries  and 
any  other  description  of  the  land  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  order  that  It  may  be  located  and 
distinguished  from  other  lands  and  easily  as- 
certainable as  Shown   by  a  map   attached 
thereto  showing  the  amount  of  land  to  bo 
disturbed:  (3)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  of  the  land- 
(4)  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  mineral,  ore  or  other  solid 
matter;  (5)  the  source  of  the  operator's  legal 
right  to  Mter  and  conduct  operations  on  the 
land  to  be  covered  by  the  permit;    (6)  the 
total  number  of  acres  of  land  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit:  (7)  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  acres  of  land  that  wiu  be 
disturbed  by  mining  operations  on  the  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  permit  during  the  en- 
suing year.  (8)  whether  any  mining  permits 
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of  any  type  are  now  held  by  the  applicant 
and  the  number  thereof;  (9)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant,  if  an  Indlvldual- 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  partners,  if  a 
partnership;  the  state  of  incorporation  and 
the  name  and  address  of  its  registered  agent, 
if  a  corporation;  or  the  name  and  address  of 
the  trustee,  U  a  trust;  and  (10)  if  known 
whether  the  applicant,  or  any  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  or  any  partnership,  association,  trust 
or  corporation  controlled  by  or  under  com- 
mon  control  with  applicant,  or  any  person 
required  to  be  Identified  by  item  (9)  above 
has  ever  had  a  mining  permit  of  any  type  is- 
sued under  the  laws  of  this  or  any  other 
state  revoked  or  has  ever  had  a  mining  or 
other  bond,  or  security  deposited  In  lieu  of 
bond,  forfeited. 

The  application  for  a  permit  .shall  be  ac- 
companied by  two  copies  of  an  accurate  map 
or  plan  and  meeting  the  following  require- 
ments : 

(a)  Be  prepared  by  a  licensed  engineer  or 
licensed  land  siurveyor  or  Issued  by  a  stand- 
ard mapping  service  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector; 

(b)  Identify  the  area  to  correspond  with 
the  land  described  in  the  application: 

(c)  Show  adjacent  deep  mining,  if  any 
and  the  boundaries  of  surface  properties 
with  the  names  of  owners  of  the  affected 
area  which  lies  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
any  part  of  the  affected  area; 

(d)  Be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  four  hundred 
feet  to  the  inch  or  better; 

(e)  Show  the  names  and  location  of  all 
streams,  creeks  or  other  bodies  of  public 
water,  roads,  buUdlngs,  ceipeterles,  oil  and 
gas  wells,  and  utUlty  lines  on  the  area 
affected  and  within  five  hundred  feet  of 
such  area; 

(f)  Show  by  appropriate  markings  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  of  land  affected,  the 
outcrop  of  the  seam  at  the  surface  or  de- 
posit to  be  mined,  and  fhe  total  number 
of  acres  involved  in  the  area  of  land  affected- 

(g)  Show  the  date  on  which  the  map  was 
prepared,  the  north  arrow  and  the  quadrangle 
name; 

(h)  Show  the  drainage  plan  on  and  awav 
from  the  area  of  land  affected.  Including 
the  directional  flow  of  water,  constructed 
dralnways,  natural  waterways  xised  for  drain- 
age and  the  streams  or  tributaries  receiving 
the  discharge. 

No  permit  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment untu  the  Director  has  approved  the 
plan  of  operation  required  in  i  45.1-182  and 
the  bond  from  the  applicant  as  required  in 
5  45.1-183.  (1968,  c.  734;  1972,  c.  206;  1974, 
C.   312.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96.  effective  March  22 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 

The  1972  amendment  deleted  "person  or- 
preceding  "operator"  near  the  beginning  of 
the  first  sentence. 

The  1974  amendment  substituted  "Depart- 
ment" for  "Division"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  "Director"  for  "Chief"  in  the  seventh 
sentence  of  the  first  paragraph,  added  "or 
issued  by  a  standard  mapping  service  ap- 
proved by  the  Director"  to  subdivision  (a)  of 
the  second  paragraph  and  substituted  "De- 
partment untu  the  Director  has  approved" 
for  "Division  untU  it  has  received  approval  In 
writing  from  the  Department  of"  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

.*^^.-^~^^-  ^^*°  °^  operation.— At  the  time 
of  filing  an  application  for  a  permit,  each 
operator  shaU  file  with  the  Department  a 
plan  of  operation  for  the  mining  operations 
lor  which  a  permit  Is  sought.  The  plan  shall 
then  be  submitted  to  the  Director  on  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  and  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  require.  The  plan  shall  contain  among 
other  things  an  agreement  by  the  operator 
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to  provide  for  the  foUowhig  in  a  manno, 
satisfactory  to  the  Director:  ^         *  manner 

(1)  Removal  of  metal,  lumber  and  othi>r 
debris  resulting  from  mining  operations       ' 

(2)  Regrading  of  the  area  in  a  manner  to 
Se  D^^ec^.'^  "^  '"'^^  '^'^^  ^gulattonJ  S 

(3)  Grading  the  surface  to  such  a  manner 
as  to  preserve  existent  access  truck  roatband 
truck  roads  on  and  along  the  bei^h  t^d 
grading  the  surface  on  areas  where  Wk 
roads  do  not  exist  in  such  a  manner  that 
serviceable  truck  roads  may  be  constructed 
wltn  minimum  cost  by  persons  other  th^ 
the  operator  for  the  purposes  of  forest  fire 
control  or  recreation. 

(4)  Grading  loose  soil,  refuse  and  other 
debris  on  the  bottom  of  the  last  cut  sTm 
to  reduce  the  piles  of  such  material  In  ac- 
cordance  with  good  conservation  practices 

(5)  Planting  trees,  shrubs,  grasses  or  other 
plants  upon  the  parts  of  such  area  where 
revegetation  is  practicable. 

(6)  Where  the  operator  elects  to  Impound 
water  to  provide  lakes  or  ponds  for  wildlife 
recreational  or  water-supply  purposes,  such 
operator  shall  file  a  formal  request  with 
the  Department  and  obtain  approval  before 
such  ponds  or  lakes  can  be  created  in  im- 
pounding such  water. 

(7)  In  a  plan  of  operation  submitted  by  a 
dimensional  stone  quarry  operator,  the  Di- 
rector shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  excavated  cavity  or 
cavities  to  be  excavated  contained  In  such 
plan.  ( 1968.  c.  734;  1974,  c.  312.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1  1974  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effecttve 
March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went 
into  effect. 

The  1974  amendment  substituted  "Depart- 
ment" for  "Division"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Introductory  partigraph. 

§  45.1-183.  Bond  of  operator.— Each  opera- 
tor at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  shall 
furnish  bond  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director  payable  to  the  Department  and 
conditioned   that  the  operator  shaU  faith- 
fully perform  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  and  of  the  plan  of  operation  as  ap- 
proved and  directed  by  the  Department;  ex- 
cept  that  any  persons  engaged  in  mining 
less  than  one  acre  per  year  on  land  of  which 
he  is  owner  in  fee  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  bond.  The  amount  of  bond  shall  be 
no  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  based 
upon  the  number  of  acres  of  land  which  the 
operator  estimates  will  be  disturbed  by  min- 
ing operations  during  the  next  ensuing  year. 
The   minimum   amount  of   bond  furnished 
.shall    be   one   thousand   dollars,   except  in 
area.s  of  five  acres  or  less  the  bond  shall  be 
no  le.ss  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre.  Such 
bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  operator  and 
by  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  this  State;  provided,  however,  that  in 
lieu  of  such  bond  the  operator  may  deposit 
cash  or  collateral  security  acceptable  to  the 
Director.    (1968,   c.   734;    1970,   c.  245;    1972, 
c.  206;  1974,  c.  312.) 

Code  Commission  note.— -This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted.  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into 
effect. 

The  1972  amendment  added  the  exception 
clause  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence. 

The  1974  amendment  substituted  "Direc- 
tor" for  "Chief"  In  the  first  sentence  and  "no 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars'*  for  "fifty  dollars"  near 
the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  and 
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"no  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre"  for  "two 
hundred  doUars"  at  the  end  «rf  the  third 
sentence  and  substituted  "Director"  for 
"Chief"  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence. 
I  45.1-184.  Review  of  plan  of  operation  by 
Director;  Issuance  of  permit.- Upon  receipt 
of  a  reasonable  plan  of  operation  and  bond 
prescribed  above,  the  Director  shall  review 
the  plan  and  if  it  meets  with  his  approval 
issue  a  permit.  If  the  Director  disapproves 
the  plan,  he  shall  furnish  the  appUcant  with 
his  written  objections  thereto  and  his  re- 
quired amendments.  UntU  the  appUcant 
shall  amend  his  plan  of  operation  to  meet 
the  Director's  reasonable  objections  and  file 
a  satisfactory  amended  plan  with  the  Direc- 
tor, no  permit  shall  be  Issued. 

The  Director  shaU  issue  the  permit  unless 
he  finds  that  the  ^pUcant  has  had  control 
or  has  had  common  control  with  a  person, 
partnership,   association,   trust  or  corpora- 
tion which  has  had  a  mining  permit  revoked 
or  bond  or  other  seciirlty  forfeited  for  faUure 
to  reclaim  lands  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
this  State,  Ui  which  event  no  permit  shall  be 
Issued.  Except,  however,  if  an  operator  who 
has  heretofore  forfeited  a  bjmd  within  thirty 
days  oi  notice  and  demand  by  the  Director 
pays  the  cost  of  reclamation  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  forfeited  bond,  or  if  any  bond 
is  forfeited  and  the  amount  forfeited  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  reclamation,  such 
operator    ahaU    then    bectxne    eligible    for 
another  permit  (1968,  c.  734;   1974,  c.  312.) 
Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  e.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acta  1974,  c.  96.  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

The  1974  amendment  substituted  "and 
if  it  meets  with  his  approval  issue  a  permit" 
for  "and  If  it  meets  his  approval  certify  this 
fact  to  the  Division"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  deleted  "and  the  Division"  loUowlng 
"applicant"  in  the  second  sentence  of  the 
first  paragr^h  and  substituted  "The  Direc- 
tor" lor  "Upon  receipt  of  the  Director's  ap- 
proval and  the  required  bond,  the  Chief"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph. 

§  45J.-185.  Additional  bond  to  be  posted 
annually;  release  of  previous  bond;  report  of 
reclamation  work.— Within  ten  days  follow- 
ing the  anniversary  date  of  any  permit,  the 
operator  shall  post  additional  btaid  In  the 
amount  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  one  thousand  doUars  per 
acre  for  ^ach  additional  acre  of  land  esti- 
mated by  him  to  be  disturbed  during  the  next 
year  foUowlng  the  anniversary  date  of  the 
permit  for  which  no  bond  has  been  previously 
posted  by  him.  Bond  or  other  security 
previously  posted  shall  be  released  for  the 
areas  disturbed  In  the  last  twelve  months  if 
reclamation  work  has  been  completed  and 
the  approval  of  the  Director  obtain  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foUoving: 

The  operator  shall  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment a  written  report  on  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Department  stating  under 
oath  that  reclamation  has  been  completed 
on  certain  lands  and  submit  the  foUowlng - 
(a)  Identification  of  the  operation-  (b) 
the  county  or  city  in  which  it  is  located  and 
Its  locaUon  with  reference  to  the  nearest 
public  highway;  (c)  a  description  of  the  area 
of  land  affected  by  the  operation  within  the 
peHod  of  time  covered  by  such  report  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  enable  it  to  be  located 
and  dlsUngulshed  from  other  lands-  (d)  an 
accurate  map  or  plan  prepared  by  a 'licensed 
land  surveyor  or  licensed  engineer  or  Issued 
*l  ^y-^^'^^^  mapping  service  approved  by 
the  DU-ector  showing  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  area  of  Und  affected  by  the  operation, 
the  number  of  acres  comprising  such  area 
wad  the  methods  of  access  to  the  area  from 
1974  "•*'•*'  ^^^^  highway.    (1968,   c.  734- 
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Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974.  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earUer  reenacted.  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96.  effecUve  March 
22,  1974.  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 
The  1974  amendment  subsUtuted  "no  less 
than  two  hundred  doUars  nor  more  than  one 
thousand  doUars"  for  "fifty  doUars '  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Introductory  paragraph 
and  inserted  "or  issued  by  a  standard  map- 
ping service  approved  by  the  Duector '  in 
clause  (d)  of  the  last  paragraph. 

§  45.1-186.  Inspection  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  reclamation  work;  forfeiture  of 
bond.— Upon  receipt  of  the  report  called  lor 
In  5  45.1-185,  the  Director  shall  caxise  an 
inspection  to  be  made  of  the  land  described 
In  the  report.  If  he  approves  the  reclamation 
work  completed  by  the  operator,  he  shall 
order  the  return  of  the  bond  or  certified 
check  to  the  operator. 

If  the  Director  does  not  approve  the  recla- 
m&Uon  work,  he  shall  notify  the  operator 
immediately  in  writing  and  advise  him  of 
what  additional  steps  he  deems  necessary  to 
sati&factorUy  complete  the  reclamation  In 
such  event,  the  operator  shall  have  ninety 
days  from  the  receipt  of  the  Director's  order 
to  begin  such  additional  reclamation  and 
present  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Director 
that  such  work  is  In  progress.  The  bond  or 
other  security  posted  by  the  operator  for 
such  land  shaU  not  be  refunded  until  he 
has  obtained  the  Director's  approval  as  afore- 
said. 

If  the  operator  does  not  undertake  to  com- 
plete  the   reclamation   in   accordance   with 
the  notification  of  the  Director  and  submit 
evidence  to  the  Director  that  such  work  Is 
In  progress  within  ninety  days  of  such  order 
or  Within  such  additional  period  of  time  not 
to  exceed  six  months  which  may  be  granted 
by  the  Director  for  cause  shown,  the  Di- 
rector ShaU  order  a  forfeiture  of  the  bond 
or  other  security  posted  by  the  operator  at  a 
rate  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  doUars  per  acre  or 
part  thereof  for  each  acre  of  land  involved; 
or,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  operator 
the  Director  shall  survey  the  land  Involved 
and  establish  the  cost  of  reclaiming  such 
land.  He  shall   Immediately  notify  the  op- 
f^i2f  i*^  registered  maU.  who  shall  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice  deposit 
cash  or  a  certified  check  with  the  Director  the 
sum  set  toy   the   Director  for  reclamation 
Upon  receipt  of  this  sum.  the  Director  shall 
have  the  reclamation  performed  with  the 
money  so  received  and  release  the  operator 
from  further  liability. 

In  the  event  the  operator  does  not  poet 
the  cost  of  reclaiming  as  set  by  the  Director 
or  does  not  request  him  to  set  such  amount 
the  Director  shaU  certify  the  fact  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  shall  proceed  to  collect 
the  amount  thereof,  which,  when  collected, 
Shan  be  deposited  in  the  State  treasury  In 
a  fecial  fund  to  be  used  by  the  Director  In 
performing  reclamation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  Furthermore,  following  the 
order  of  forfeiture  the  Director  shall  perform 
such  reclamation  operations  as  he  deems 
^T'^^  *****  *^*  resources  and  facUlMes 
?L  1'  Department  or  as  provided  by  §  45  1- 
192  hereof,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  paid  from 

It^^iTS!?^  °J  ***  "P*«'*'  '"^d  above  cre- 
ated. (1968,  c.  734;  1974,  c.  312.) 

Code  Commission  note.— TTiis  section  was 
fended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
Which  was  made  effective  July  i    1974   and 

f^r^*1  ""*  •*  **""«*  **P^  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  wis  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974.  c.  86.  effecUve  March  22 
1974.  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 
The  1974  amendment  substituted  "an- 
proyes  '  for  "shall  approve"  and  deleted  "shall 
notify  the  DlvUlon  In  writing  and  the  Chief" 
preceding  "shall  order"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence  of  the  first  paragraph,  deleted  "and  the 


Director  has  notified  Division  In  writing  to 
this  effect"  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph,  deleted  request,  and 
the  Cikief  shaU"  following  "the  Director  shall" 
near  the  middle  of  the  first  sentence  of  the 
third  peragr^h  and  substituted,  in  that  sen- 
tence, "a  rate  of  no  less  than  two  hundred 
doUars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ' 
for  "the  rate  of  fifty  doUars."  The  amend- 
ment also  substituted  "Director"  for  "Chief" 
iu  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph. 
%  45.1-187.     Additional     bond     to     cover 

amended  estimate  of  Und  to  be  disturbed 

If,  during  any  operation,  it  is  found  that  the 
operators  estimate  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
turbed land  for  which  bond  or  other  secu- 
rity has  been  posted  for  reclamaUon  Is  less 
than  the  actual  area  disturbed,  the  Director 
shall  order  the  operator  to  file  additional 
bond  or  seciu-ity  sufficient  to  cover  an 
amended  estimate  of  laud  to  be  disturbed  by 
such  operation.  (1968.  c.  734;  1974.  c.  312.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1873  act 
which  was  made  effecUve  July  1,  1974.  and' 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  mi 
that  date  unless  earUer  reenacted  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96.  effecUve  March 
22.  1974.  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect 
The  1974  amendment  substituted  'Direc- 
tor "  for  "Chief." 

§45.1-188.  Interference  with  reclamation 
unlawful;  other  mining  opeiations  on  Und  — 
It  ShaU  be  unUwful  lor  any  owner  or  owners 
of  surface  rights  or  the  owner  or  owners  of 
mineral  rights  to  interfere  with  the  operator 
in  the  discharge  of  his  obllgaUons  to  the 
State  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  disturbed 
by  him.  If  the  owner  or  owners  of  surface 
rights  or  the  owner  or  owners  of  mineral 
rights  deshr©  to  conduct  other  mining  opera- 
tion.s  on  lands  disturbed  by  the  operator  fur- 
nishmg  bond  hereunder,  such  owner  or  other 
person  shall  be  In  all  respects  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  Director 
Shall  then  release  an  equivalent  amount  of 
bonds  to  the  operator  originally  furnishing 
bond  on  the  disturbed  area.  (1968,  c  734- 
1974,  c.  312.) 

.JP-l'iLF  v™^*^*""  °°te— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  197S,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
Which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 

?^?1        It^^  "'*•  *=•  ^^-  effecUve  Mai^h  22. 

Zl'  tlierefore  never  went  into  effect 

-nie  1974  amendment  substituted  "Dlrec- 

\ '  {^i"  "Clilef "  In  the  second  sentence. 

l;eJ~!??-^P**'***  *'y  Acts  1974,  c.  312. 

-i    V~^^i-  P«°alty  for  violation  of  chapter 

^vf.'l     '^  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 

chapter  or  of  any  order  of  the  Director  shaU 

be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  maximum 

fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  a  maximum  of 

^"t,^®f  '"  J*"'  °^  ^°^^-  (1958.  C-  734;  1974 
c.  0I2.)  ' 

.  J^H*Lf  w™^^*"*  note.— This  secUon  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act 

^^J^>.Tff  *''«^^  July  1.  1974.  and 
^h.^  i^'  "  .*^°"^'*  "P*«  »«  midnight 
^L^J^  "S**  T^^  **•■""■  "enacted  ^ 
r^>ealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective 
March  22.  1974.  and  therefore  ner^  ^^"n! 
to  effect. 


-The  1974  amendment  deleted  "or  Chief- 
following  "Director." 

S  46.1-192.  Assistance  of  federal.  State  and 
local  agencies. 

Code  Cwnmlaslon  note.— This  section  was 
fended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
Which  was  made  effective  Jtiiy  1  1974  |^<. 
provided  ttiat  it  should  expire  at  mldnlgiit  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted    mi  rt. 

1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

i  46.1-193.  InJucUve  relief.— In  addltfcm  to 
other  legal  processes,  the  Dlrwtor  or  the  De- 
partment  may  seek  injunctive  relief  to  en- 
fcwoe  any  rule.  regnUtlon.  order  or  require- 
ment issued.  (1866.  c  734;  1974.  c  312.) 

Code  CommlaslCMi  note.— This  section  was 
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amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
thrt  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974.  c.  96.  effective  March  22, 
l!i74,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

Tlie  1974  amendment  deleted  "the  Chief  or 
t)!p  Division  or"  proceeding  "the  Director." 
s^  45.1-194.  Appeals  to  Board  of  Surface 
An -ling  Review. — An  appeal  from  any  order, 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Department  shall 
be  talcen  first  to  the  Board  of  Surface  Mining 
Review  hereinafter  created.  Such  appeal  shall 
be  taken  within  thirty  day.?  foUowing  the 
ifi-sviance  of  such  order,  rule  or  regulation, 
Any  party  desiring  to  appeal  .shall  lile  with 
the  Board  of  Surface  Mining  Review  a  notice 
of  appeal  designating  the  order,  rule  or  regu- 
lation appealed  from,  and  send  a  copy  there- 
of by  registered  mall  to  the  Director. 

Upon  receipt  thereof,  the  Board  shall  set 
the  hearing  at  a  place  within  the  county 
v.here  the  major  portion  of  the  land  Involved 
ill  the  order,  rule  or  regulation  appealed 
from  Is  located  and  such  hearing  shall  be 
held  by  the  Board  within  sixty  days  from  the 
dale  notice  of  appeal  is  received." 

The  Board  shall  ha\e  the  power  to  sub- 
poena and  bring  before  it  any  person  In  this 
State  or  take  testimony  of  any  such  person 
by  deposition  with  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age la  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  by 
law  ill  judicial  procedure  la  courts  of  this 
State  In  civil  cases.  Any  party  to  any  hear- 
ings liefore  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  hLs  iDehalf. 
(1968,  c.  734;    1974.  c.  312.) 

The  1974  amendment  deleted  "or  Division  ' 
following  "Department"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  "or  the  Chief  Issuing  such"  following 
"Director"  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph. 

5  45.1-195.  Board  of  Surface  Alining  Review 
created;  membership;  terms,  vacancies:  chair- 
man; compensation;  duty. — There  is  hereby 
created  the  Board  of  Surface  Mining  Review 
to  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment and  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  surface  mining  operators  who  have  beea 
engaged  In  such  operation  continuously  for 
five  years  preceding  their  appointment,  and 
one  property  owner  who  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  owns  land  or  Is  an  executive 
officer  of  a  corporation  which  owns  land 
upon  which  surface  mining  operations  have 
been  or  are  being  conducted.  The  appointive 
members  shall  sei-ve  for  terms  of  four  years 
each,  e.xcept  appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
which  sliall  I>e  for  unexpired  terms,  all  of 
whom  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Governor  for  their  respective  terms.  The 
Board  shall  elect  Its  own  chairman.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  their  necessary  traveling  and 
other  expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  The  sole  duty  of  the  Board 
shall  be  to  hear  appeals  from  orders  Issued 
by  the  Department  under  this  chapter,  and 
the  procedure  for  determining  such  appeals 
shall  be  as  provided  by  §  45  1  194.  (1968,  c 
734;  1974,  c.  312.) 

The  1974  amendment  deleted  "or  Divi- 
sion" following  "Department"  in  the  last 
sentence. 

5  45.1-196.  Appeals  from  Board  of  Surface 
Mining  Review. 

Code  Commission  note — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Act*  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

5  45.1-197.  Local  standards  and  regulations; 
waiver  of  application  of  chapter.— Counties, 
cities  and  towns  may  establish  standards  and 
adopt  regulations  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 


ject, provided,  however,  such  standards  and 
regulations  shall  not  be  below  those  adopted 
by  the  Director. 

This  chapter  shall  not  be  construed  to 
repeal  any  local  ordhiance  or  regulation  or 
cliarter  provision  now  in  effect  in  any  county, 
city  or  town  where  the  provisions  are  not 
less  than  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Direc- 
tor. The  Director  may  waive  the  application 
of  this  chapter  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  county, 
city  or  town  in  which  surface  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  has  enacted  zoning 
oidiuances  dealing  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter, prescribing  standards  and  regulations 
not  below  those  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 
If  the  Director  waives  the  provisions  hereof, 
the  operator  shall  comply  strictly  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinances  of  such 
comities,  cities,  and  towns  in  which  his 
operations  are  located. 

The  Director  may  al.so  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  chapter  as  to  any  mining  or 
borrow  pit  operation  which  Is  conducted 
solely  and  exclusively  for  a  State  project  and 
which  is  suljject  by  contract  to  the  control 
and  supervision  of  a  State  agency,  provided 
rrgxiiations  satisfactory  to  the  Director  have 
been  promulgated  and  are  Incorporated  In 
ai'y  contract  for  such  removal.  (1968,  c 
7.34:  1974.  c.  312.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
piovided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective 
March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into 
efiect. 

The  1974  amendment  deleted  "Chief  and" 
preceding  "Director"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph  and  substi- 
tuted "Director"  for  "Chief"  In  the  second 
and  third  sentences  of  the  second  paragraph 
and  in  two  places  in  the  third  paragraph. 
?  45.1-197.1 :  Repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96. 
Code  Commission  note. — The  repealed  sec- 
tion was  enacted  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The 
1973  act,  which  was  made  effective  July  1, 
1974.  and  provided  that  it  should  expire  at 
midnight  on  that  date  unless  earlier  re- 
enacted,  was  repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c  96 
effective  March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never 
went  into  effect. 

?  45.1-197.2.  Certain  powers  of  Chief  not 
a.lected  by  chapter.— Nothhig  In  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  construed  to  encroach  on  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Quarries  relating  to  the 
health  and  s.ifety  of  the  workers  in  under- 
ground and  surface  mining  operations.  In 
safety  and  health,  all  surface  workers  are  to 
be  governed  solely  by  Title  45.1,  chapters  1 
through  14  (55  45.1-1  to  45.1-161)  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Chief 
Mine  Inspector  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. (1974.  c.  312.) 

The  number  of  this  section  was  assigned  by 
the  Virginia  Code  Commission,  the  number 
in  the  1974  act  having  been  45.1-197.1. 

CHAPTER      17. SURFACE     MINING     OI'     COAL 

Article  1. — General  Provisions 

Sec. 

45.1-198.  Legislative  nndings;  declaration  of 
policy. 

45.1-199.  Definitions. 

45.1-200.  Authority  of  Board  and  Director  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment; enforcement  of  chap- 
ter by  injunction;  construction 
of  chapter. 
Article  2. — Regulation  oj  Mining  Activity 

45.1-201.  Prospecting  permit. 

45.1-202.  Surface  mining  permit. 

45.1-203.  Operations  plan  to  accompany  ap- 
plication for  permit  for  registra- 
tion. 

45  1  204.  Reclamation  plan  to  accompany  ap- 
plication for  permit  for  registra- 
tion. 


45.1-205 
45.1-206 


45.1-207. 
45.1-208 


45.1-208 
45.1  209. 

45.1-210. 

45.1-211. 

45.1-212. 

45.1-212. 
45.1-213. 

45.1-214. 
45.1-215. 


45.1-216. 
45.1-217. 
45.1-218. 

45.1-219. 
45.1-220. 
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.  Review  and  approval  or  disapproval 
of  application. 

Bond  of  applicant;  final  report  of 
operator;  Inspection  and  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  reclama- 
tion work. 

Disposition  of  fees. 

Unlawful  for  owner  to  interfere 
with  reclamation  work;  other 
mining  operation  on  disturbed 
land. 

I .  Succession  of  one  operator  by  an- 
other at  uncompleted  project. 

Notice  of  noncompliance;  revoca- 
tion of  permit  and  forfeiture  of 
bond. 

Injunction  prohibiting  mining  op- 
erations. 

Performance  of  reclamation  opera- 
tions by  Director. 

Position  of  hearings  officer  estab- 
lished; hearings. 
1.  Review  by  Board. 

Appeal  from  decision  of  Board  or 
hearings  officer. 

Misdemeanors. 

Operators  holding  permits  Issued 
under  former  chapter  15;  chapter 
15  continued  In  effect  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

Article  3. — Orphaned  Lands 
Definition. 

Survey;   priorities  for  reclamation. 
Agreements  with  owners  or  leases; 

reclamation  by  Director. 
Contracts  for  reclamation. 
Acceptance  of  federal  funds,  gifts, 

etc. 

Article  1. — General  provisions 
§  45.1-198.  Legislative  findings;  declaration 
of  policy.— (a)  The  General  Assembly  finds 
that,  although  the  surface  mining  of  coal 
within  the  Commonwealth  provides  a  signif- 
icant, present  source  of  energy  and  employ- 
ment, uncontrolled  coal  surface  mining  and 
unreclaimed  land  can  adversely  affect  the 
environment  through  the  erosion  of  the  land 
and  the  Increased  likelihood  of  floods  and 
landslides  through  the  destruction  of  vege- 
tative cover,  the  removal  of  overburden,  the 
alteration  of  normal  drainage  patterns,  the 
Increased  slltation  and  sedimentation  of 
streams  as  well  as  other  forms  of  pollution, 
the  temporary  and  In  some  circumstances 
permanent  destruction  of  scenic  beauty  and 
wildlife  habitats. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  further  finds 
that  the  proper  control  of  surface  mining 
of  coal  so  as  to  minimize  or  prevent  adverse 
disruptions  and  the  injurious  effects  there- 
of requires  thorough  planning  in  selection 
of  approprolate  coal  surface  mining  sites, 
methods  of  coal  surface  mining  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  reclamation;  considera- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  coal  surface  mining 
upon  the  ecology  and  land  use  of  surround- 
ing areas  as  well  as  upon  the  disturbed  land 
of  the  coal  surface  mining  site;  and  the 
Incorporation  and  use  of  control  techniques 
and  reclamation  actions  as  an  integral  and 
simultaneous  part  of  coal  surface  mining. 

(c)  The  General  Assembly  declares  that  it 
is  in  the  public  Interest  and  shall  be  the 
policy  of  this  chapter  to  require  and  en- 
courage the  proper  control  of  surface  mining 
of  coal  so  as  to  minimize  or  prevent  adverse 
disruptions  and  injurious  effects  thereof 
upon  the  people  and  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth through  gyed  Industry  and 
sound  conservation  practices,  and  to  require 
and  encourage  through  operations  and  recla- 
mation planning,  consideration  of  surroimd- 
ing  ecology  and  land  use.  and  incorporation 
of  control  techniques  and  reclamation  ac- 
tions in  coal  surface  mining  operations  in- 
sofar as  practicable  to  assure  such  proper 
control  of  coal  surface  mining.  To  these  ends, 
the  Director  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  is  mandated  to  enforce  this 
chapter  and  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
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Economic  Development  Is  mandated  to  adopt 
whatever  regulations  are  found  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  policy  of  this  chapter. 

(d)  The  General  Assembly  by  this  chapter 
intends  to  exercise  the  police  power  of  this 
Commonwealtb  in  a  coordinated  statewide 
program  to  control  present  and  future  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  surface  mining  of 
coal  resources  and  the  reclamation  of  dis- 
turbed lands  to  the  end  that  coal  surface 
mining  activities  shall  be  regulated  In  a 
manner  that  will  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter. 

(6)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  is  intended, 
nor  shall  be  construed,  to  Umlt,  impair, 
abridge,  create,  enlarge  or  otherwUe  affect, 
substantively  or  procedurally,  the  rights  of 
any  person  to  any  dispute  Involving  property 
rights,  or  the  right  of  any  person  to  damage 
or  other  relief  on  account  of  Injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  due  to  coal  mining  activi- 
ties regulated  by  this  chapter  and  to  main- 
tain any  action  or  other  appropriate  proce- 
dure therefor;  nor  to  affect  the  powers  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  initiate,  prosecute  and 
maintain  actions  to  abate  public  nuisances. 
(1972,  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefwe  never  went  into  effect. 

Law  Review. — ^Por  survey  of  Virginia  law 
on  administrative  law  for  the  year  1971-1972, 
see  58  Va.  L.  Rev.   1159   (1972). 

{  45.1-199.  Definitions. — The  following 
words  and  phrases  when  used  In  this  chapter 
ehall  have  the  meaning  respectively  ascribed 
to  them  In  this  section  except  where  the 
context  clearly  requires  a  different  meaning; 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velc^meut  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  by 
regulation  such  other  definitions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
this  chapter. 

(a)  "Coal  surface  mine"  or  "coal  surface 
mining" — ^The  breaking  or  disturbing  of  the 
surface  soil  or  rock  in  order  to  facilitate  or 
accommodate  the  extraction  or  removal  of 
coal  by  strip,  auger,  or  other  mining  meth- 
ods; any  activity  constituting  all  or  part  of  a 
process  for  the  extraction  or  removal  of  coal 
so  as  to  make  It  suitable  for  private,  com- 
mercial, construction  or  industrial  use. 

(b)  "Disturbed  land" — Tlie  areas  from 
which  overburden  has  been  removed  In  coal 
surface  mining  operations,  the  areas  covered 
by  spoil,  or  any  other  areas,  including  access 
roads,  used  In  such  surface  mining  operation 
which  have  been  disturbed  and  may  cause 
injurious  effects  thereby. 

(c)  "Orerburden"— All  of  the  earth  and 
other  material  which  He  above  or  around  a 
natural  deposit  of  coal. 

(d)  "Spoil" — ^Any  overburden  or  other 
material  removed  from  Its  natiu-al  state  In 
the  process  of  coal  surface  mining. 

(e)  "Reclamation" — The  restoration  or 
conversion  of  disturbed  land  to  a  stable  con- 
dition which  minimizes  or  prevents  adverse 
disruption  and  the  injurious  effects  thereof 
and  presents  a  reasoiiable  opportunity  for 
further  productive  use. 

(f)  "Director"— The  Dh-ector  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment or  his  authorized  agents. 

(g)  "IMtistou"— The  Division  of  Mhied 
Laud  Reclamation. 

(h)  "Person"— Any  individual,  firm,  cor- 
poration M-  corporation  officer,  joint  venture 
partnership,  association,  trust,  or  any  other 
group  or  combination  acting  as  a  unit  or 
any  other  legal  entity. 

(l)  "Operator" — Any  person  engaging  In 
the  surface  mining  of  coal  whether  or  not 
euch  coal  is  sold  within  or  without  the  State 

(J)  Board"  ahaU  mean  the  Board  of  Con- 
"ervatlon  and  Economic  Development.  (Code 


1950  (Repl.  Vol.  1972),  §45.1-162;  196C,  c. 
667;  1968,  c.  752;  1972,  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

§  45.1-200.  Authority  of  Board  and  Direc- 
tor of  Conservation  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment; enforcement  of  chapter  by  Injunction; 
construction  of  chapter. — (a)  The  authority 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  and  the  policy  of 
this  chapter  is  hereby  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 
and  ^eclfically  includes  the  authority  to 
regulate  prospecting  activities  in  general. 

(b)  The  authority  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  chapter  Is  here- 
by vested  in  the  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development. 
In  administering  and  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  the  Director  shall  ex- 
ercise the  following  powers  In  addition  to 
any  other  powers  conferred  upon  him  by 
law: 

(1)  To  supervise  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  aU  rules 
and  regulations  and  orders  promulgated 
tliereunder; 

(2)  To  issue  orders  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit; 

(3)  To  make  investigations  and  Inspec- 
tlon.s  to  insure  compliance  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  or  any  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  promulgated  thereunder; 

(4)  To  encourage  and  conduct  Investiga- 
tions, research,  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  to  collect  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation relating  to  coal  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  of  lands  and  water  affected  by 
coal  surface  mining; 

(5)  To  receive  any  federal  funds.  State 
funds  or  any  other  funds  and  to  enter  into 
any  contracts,  for  which  funds  are  avail- 
able, to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter. 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  administrative  rem- 
edy granted  herein,  the  Director  may  peti- 
tion any  coiu^  of  comeptent  jurisdiction  for 
an  injunction  against  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  orders  promulgated  there- 
under or  to  compel  the  performance  of  acts 
required  thereby  without  regard  to  any  ade- 
quate remedy  which  may  exist  at  law,  said 
injunction  to  be  Issued  without  bond;  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  suspension  of  min- 
ing operations,  |  45.1-210  shall  control. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  encroach  on  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mines 
and  Quarries  relating  to  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  workers  in  underground  and  sur- 
face mining  operations.  In  safety  and  health, 
all  surface  workers  are  to  be  governed  sole- 
ly by  Title  45.1,  chapters  1  through  14  (f§ 
45.1-1  to  45.1-161)  and  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  ( 1972,  c.  785  ) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect 

.4rfieZe  2 .—Regulation  of  mining  activity. 

i  45.1-201.  Prospecting  permit.— (a)  It 
sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  ex- 
cavating equipment  in  an  area  for  which  no 
valid  coal  surface  mine  permit  Is  hi  effect  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  overburden  to  deter- 
mine the  locaUon,  or  quantity  or  quality  of 
a  coal  deposit,  or  to  determine  the  feasibility 


of  removing  coal  by  surface  mining  methods 
without  having  first  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment a  permit  therefor  as  provided  in 
this  section;  provided,  however,  that  no  such 
permit  shall  be  Issued  for  more  than  ten 
acres.  Application  for  a  prospecting  permit 
shall  be  made  In  writing  on  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Director  and  shall  be  signed  and  veri- 
fied by  the  applicant.  The  application  shall 
be  accompanied  by:  (1)  a  fee  of  ten  doUars 
per  acre  based  on  the  acreage  estimated  to  be 
disturbed  during  prospecting  as  sliown  by  a 
plat  supplied  by  the  applicant,  provided  this 
amount  shall  be  credited  towards  the  laud 
disturbance  fee  required  imder  subsection 
(f )  of  §  45.1-202  If  such  fee  is  paid  for  dis- 
turbance of  land  for  which  a  prospecting  fee 
was  paid;  (2)  a  United  SUtes  geological  sur- 
vey topographic  map  showing  by  proper 
markings  the  crop  line  and  the  name,  where 
known,  of  the  seam  or  seams  to  be  pros- 
pected; (3)  a  reclamation  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  {  45.1-204  for  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  disturbed  by  prospecting;  and 
(4),  a  bond  meeting  the  requirements  of 
§  45.1-206  in  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  for  the 
total  estimated  disturbed  acreage.  The  bond 
shall  be  payable  to  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
conditioned  upon  the  applicant  faithfully 
performing  all  the  requirements  of  the  rec- 
lamation plan.  The  bond  shall  be  released 
by  the  Director  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  5  45.1-206(b).  Any  excavation  car- 
ried out  imder  a  prospecting  permit  and  not 
incorporated  into  the  complete  reclamation 
plan  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reclaimed  as  set  forth  in  the 
rules  and  regulations. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  holder  of  a  prospect- 
ing permit  desires  to  surface  mine  the  area 
covered  by  the  prospecting  permit,  the  Direc- 
tor may  permit  the  postponement  of  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  acreage  prospected  if  that 
acreage  Is  incorporated  into  a  complete  rec- 
lamation plan  submitted  with  application 
for  a  coal  surface  mining  permit  within  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months  following  completion  of 
each  separate  excavation  under  the  prospect- 
ing permit.  Provided  that  if  such  permit  be 
granted,  then  the  prospecting  permit  fee 
shall  be  a  credit  toward  the  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  operator  as  provided  in  §  45.1-202(f). 
(1972.  c.  785;  1974.  c.  573.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into 
effect. 

The  1974  amendment  suljstituted  "ten 
dollars"  for  "six  dollars"  near  the  middle  of 
subsection  (a)  and  added  the  last  sentence 
to  subsection  (b). 

§45.1-202.  Surface  mining  permit. — (a)  It 
shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage 
in  surface  mining  of  coal  in  this  State  with- 
out having  first  obtaUied  a  permit  to  en- 
gage m  such  operation.  Such  permits  shall 
be  valid  for  one  year,  shall  not  be  transfer- 
able, shall  cover  such  acreage  as  contained 
in  the  applicatlcm  for  a  permit  and  shaU  be 
renewable  annuaUy  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  issuance;  provided,  that  the  acreage  mav 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  be  limited 
to  two  hundred  fifty  acres. 

(b)  Application  for  a  surface  mining  per- 
mit ShaU  be  made  to  the  Division  on  a  form 
furnished  by  the  Director  and  shall  be  signed 
and  sworn  to  by  the  person,  or  bis  legal  rep- 
resenUtive,  Intending  to  engage  in  surface 
mining  of  coal. 

(c)  "ITie  application  shall  contain  such  in- 
fmroatlon  as  is  requind  by  regulation  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  a  descrtptk^n  of 
the  land  to  be  dtetinbed  and  the  coal  to  be 
extracted,    the   surrounding   land   use  that 
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may  be  affected;  idejitification  of  the  person 
intending  to  engage  in  surface  mining  of 
coiil.  the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  disturbed 
ai:d  tl»e  owners  of  the  coal  and  mineral 
iisin>:  the  source  of  tlie  applicant's  legal 
viiih\  lo  eater  and  conduct  operations  on  the 
land  to  be  covered  by  the  permit.  Appended 
to  the  application  shall  be  such  maps  and 
drainage  plans  as  mav  be  required  by  the 
Director. 

Id)  The  application  for  a  permit  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  any  mining  permits  is- 
sued by  the  State  and  held,  at  the  time  of 
or  prior  to  application,  by  the  applicant  or 
hv  any  Individual,  corporation,  partnership, 
a.^sociation  or  any  other  legal  entity  of  which 
or  wit:i  which  the  applicant  has  or  has  had 
C)i  irol  or  common  control.  If  the  Dlrectoi- 
li  kU  that  such  permit.-,  have  been  revoked 
or  br.nd  or  security  thereunder  forfeited,  no 
permit  shall  be  issued  unless  authorized  by 
the  Board  in  accordance  with  5  4.5.1-212.1. 

■el  The  application  for  a  permit  shall  be 
a-  .ompanied  by  a  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per 
iH  re  of  tliR  area  of  land  to  be  affected  bv  the 
tot:il  operation  for  which  plans  have  been 
s^ubmltted. 

tri  A  renewal  fee  of  si.x  dollars  per  acre 
shall  he  payable  each  year  on  the  anniversary 
due  iJi  the  permit  for  the  amount  of  the 
iiu'li.siurbed  land  remaining  on  the  original 
IK-rniit.  (Code  1950  (  Repl.  Vol.  1972)  5  45  1- 
16;j;  1966,  c.  667;  1068,  c.  752:  1972, 'c  785- 
H»74.  cc.  .'573.651.) 

Code  Commission  note.  This  section  was 
.iniendcd  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
whwh  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  shotild  expire  at  midnight  on 
'hat  date  tmless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
poaltd  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96.  effective  March  22, 
1974.  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 

Hie  1974  amendments.— This  first  1974 
aniendinent  added  the  provl.so  at  the  end  of 
st>b.=ection  (a)  and  substituted  "twelve  dol- 
lars '  for  -six  dollars"  in  subsection  (e)  and 
•  six  dollars"  for  "two  dollars"  in  subsection 
if>. 

The  second  1974  anjendnient  added  "unless 
authorized  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
j  45.1-212.1'  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d ) . 

Law  Review.— For  survey  of  Virginia  law 
on  administrative  law  for  the  year  1971-1972 
see  58  Va.  L.  Rev.  1 1 59  (1972 ) . 

j  45.1-203.  Opterations  plan  to  accompany 
application  for  permit  for  registration.— (a) 
The  application  for  a  permit  for  registration 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  operations  plan 
in  such  form  and  with  such  accompanying 
material  as  the  Director  shall  require," de- 
scribing: (1)  the  proposed  method  of  oper- 
ation, including  the  manner,  time,  and  dis- 
tance for  back  filling  and  grading  work 
where  appropriate,  and  stating  the  nature 
and  extent  of  anticipated  adverse  disruptions 
and  injurious  effects,  reasonably  foreseeable, 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  coal  surface  min- 
ing operation,  upon  the  land  proposed  to  be 
disturbed  and  tipon  surrounding  land  use, 
both  during  the  coal  surface  mining  oper- 
ations and  after  the  conclusion  of  such  oper- 
ations, and  (2)  proposed  control  techniques 
to  minimize  or  prevent  such  disruptions  or 
erfcct.s. 

cb»  There  shall  be  a  drainage  plan  ap- 
p:-nded  to  the  operations  plan,  which  shall 
provide  for  the  proposed  scheme  of  drainage 
control  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  spoils  shall  be  retained  on  the 
bench  to  the  extent  feasible  in  accordance 
with  an  approved  operation  plan  and  re- 
tained spoils  are  to  be  subsequentlv  used  for 
back  filling  to  further  reduce  the  ultimate 
hlghwall  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

(d)  The  operations  and  drainage  plans 
shall  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  laeuance  of  the  coal  surface 
mining  permit.  The  provisions  of  these  plans 
shall   be  carried   out   simultaneou.'ily   with 
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mining  operations  Insofar  as  practicable.  The 
plans  may  be  amended  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  any  unanticipated  circumstance  or  event 
(1972,  c.  785;  1974.  c.  573.) 

Code  Commission  note. — ^Thls  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 
Tlie  1974  amendmeiu  reenacted  this  sec- 
tion without  change. 

5  45.1-204.  Rccl.imation  plan  to  accompanv 
application  for  permit  for  registration. — Thie 
application  for  a  permit  for  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  reclamation  of 
all  disturbed  Iniid  estimated  to  result  from 
the  coal  surface  mining  for  which  the  permit 
is  sought  The  plan  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  with  such  accomp.mylng  material  as  the 
Director  .shall  require  and  shall  state:  ( 1 )  the 
planned  land  use  to  which  the  disturbed  land 
is  to  be  returned  through  reclamation;  (2) 
proposed  actions  to  assure  stiitable  reclama- 
tion of  the  disturbed  land  for  the  planned 
tise  to  be  carried  out  by  the  applicant  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  proposed  coal  surface 
mining  operation  and  to  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously In.sofar  as  possible;  and  (3)  all 
auger  holes  .shall  be  entirely  covered  after 
the  augerlng  operation  is  completed. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  §45.1-203  it  shall  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Director  to  encourage  adoption  of 
m.'>re  productive  land  use,  such  as  pasture, 
agricultural  use.  recreational  areas,  sanitary 
landfills,  indu.'itrlal  and  building  sites. 

The  reclamation  plan  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter  and  rule.s  and 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto  and 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  term.s  and  conditions 
of  the  coal  surface  misiing  permit.  The  plan 
may  be  ameiided  if  required  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  any  unanticipated  circum- 
stance or  event.  (Code  1950  (Repl.  Vol  1972) 
§  45.1-164;  1966.  c.  667:  1972.  c.  785;  1974" 
c.  573.) 

Code  Commission  i;ote. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 
The  1974  amendment  added  clause  (3)  at 
th*?  end  of  the  first  paragraph. 

«  45.1-205.  Review  and  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  application.— (a)  The  Director  shall 
review  the  application  aloi^g  with  all  ac- 
comi>aiiylng  material,  .sijall  con.sider  all  other 
relevant  factors  leJating  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  permit  and  recommend  whether  or  not 
the  permit  should  l;e  i-ssued.  The  Dir>;ctor 
shall  approve  the  application  only  after  he 
is  satisfied  that  all  the  i-equiremeiits  of  this 
chapter  and  rule.s  and  regulation.s  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  are  fully  observed  and  that 
tliere  is  probable  cau.se  to  believe  that  the 
operiif  ions  and  reclamation  plans  will  be  car- 
ried out  consjKlent  with  the  piu-poses  of  this 
chapter,  but  the  Director  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  application  within  thirty  days 
following  the  receipt  thereof;  provided,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Director,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  .such  other  necessary  infor- 
mnlinn  as  may  be  required,  the  time  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  may  be  extended  not 
to  e\ceed  ten  days. 

(b)  In  reviewing  operations  and  reclama- 
tion plans,  the  Director  shall  have  such  ad- 
vice and  asfaistance  of  the  local  soil  and  water 
con<'ervation  districts,  consulting  agencies 
and  any  age'icles  of  the  State  charged  with 
environmental  responsibilities  as  he  mav 
reqtiest. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  cause  such  inspec- 
tions to  be  made  of  the  land  propo.»ed  to 
be  coal  surface  mined  and  disturbed  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assure  adequate  review 
of  the  application,  and  refusal  by  the  appli- 
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cant  or  his  representative  to  allow  such  In 
spection  of  the  proposed  coal  surface  minine 
site  shall  be  grounds  for  refusal  to  aonrovp 
the  application.  ^ 

(d)  If  in  reviewing  such  plans,  the  Director 
finds  that  the  operation  will  constitute  a 
hazard  to  public  safety;  or  that  reclamation 
or  proper  drainage  control  is  not  feasible-  or 
that  any  spoil  would  adversely  affect '  an 
e-tabllfihed  water  course;  or  that  the  opera- 
tion would  adversely  affect  a  public  park 
certified  historic  landmark  or  recreational 
area,  then  he  shall  disapprove  the  applica- 
tion or.  if  feasible,  approve  the  application 
after  deleting  such  areas  from  the  permit 
appMcatlon  as  will  remove  the  grounds  of 
refusal  hereinabove  stated.  (Code  1950 
(Repl.  Vol.  1972).  §45.1-166;  1966,  c  667- ■ 
1072.  c.  785;  1974,  c.  573.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  2'> 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 

The  1974  amendment  substituted  "but  the 
Dir.-ctcr  shall"  for  "but  In  no  event  shall  the 
Director  fail  to"  near  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  added 
the  language  beginning  "provided,  in  the 
di;5cretion  of"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) . 

S  45.1-206.  Bond  of  applicant;  final  report 
of  operator;  inspection  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  reclamation  work. —  (a)  After 
approval  of  the  application,  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  issuance  of  the  registration  permit, 
the  applicant  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
bond,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Director, 
in  the  amount  of  no  less  than  two  himdred 
dollars  or  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
per  acre  to  be  disturbed  within  the  next 
ensuing  year,  and  for  which  the  operator 
has  paid  the  permit  fee,  based  on  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  reclaiming  the  land  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coal 
estimated  to  be  produced  from  the  operation, 
conditioned  upon  the  applicant's  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily  complying  with  the  ap- 
proved operations  and  drainage  plans  and 
reclamation  plan.  In  no  event  shall  any  bond 
be  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars; 
however,  in  the  event  the  total  amount  of 
acreage  to  be  distributed  Is  less  than  five 
acres,  the  bond  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars.  Such  bond  shall  be  with 
corporate  surety  licensed  to  do  business  in 
this  State;  provided,  however,  that  in  lieu 
of  such  surety  the  operator  may  deposit  with 
the  Director  cash  or  certified  check  or  col- 
lateral security  acceptable  to  the  Director. 
Upon  satLsfactory  execution  of  bond,  the  Di- 
rector shall  issue  a  permit. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  coal  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  for  which  the  permit 
was  issued,  the  operator  shall  submit  a  final 
report,  on  a  form  to  be  prescrllsed  by  the  Di- 
rector, stating  that  he  has  completed  coal 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  in  compli- 
ance with  the  approved  operations,  drain- 
age, and  reclamation  plans  and  requesting 
release  of  bond.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report, 
the  Director  shall  cause  an  Inspection  to  be 
made  of  the  permit  site.  If  the  Director  is 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the  oper- 
ations, drainage  and  reclamation  plans  have 
been  fully  complied  with,  and  all  fees  have 
been  paid,  he  shall  approve  the  final  opera- 
tion, drainage  and  reclamation  plans  report 
and  shall  order  the  return  of  the  bond;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Director  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  final  report  within 
a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date 
upon  which  he  receives  the  final  report  from 
the  operator.  If  the  Director  disapproves  the 
final  report,  he  shall  notify  the  operator  im- 
mediately in  writing  and  advise  him  of  what 
additional  steps  are  deemed  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  operations  and  reclamation 
plans.   (Code  1950   (Repl,  Vol.  1972),  §§45.1- 
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166,  45.1-168;  1966,  c.  667;  1968.  c.  752;  1972, 
c.  785;  1973.  c.  418.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 

The  1973  amendment,  effective  March  16, 

1973,  added  "or  collateral  security  acceptable 
to  the  Director"  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a). 

§  45.1-207.  Disposition  of  fees. — All  fees 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  paid  Into  a  special  fund  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  under  this  chapter,  to  be  used 
for  the  reclamation  of  orphaned  lands  piu*- 
suant  to  article  3  hereof  (§  45.1-216  et  seq.) 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  coal  sur- 
face mining  regulatory  program  and  are 
hereby  appropriated  for  such  purposes.  (1972, 
c.  785;  1974,  c.  673.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 

1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 
The  1974  amendment  inserted  "and  for  the 

administration  of  the  coal  surface  mining 
regulatory  program "  near  the  end  of  the 
section. 

§  45.1-206.  Unlawful  for  owner  to  interfere 
with  reclamation  work;  other  mining  opera- 
tions on  dlstiu-bed  land. — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  owner  or  owners  of  surface  rights 
or  the  owner  or  owners  of  mineral  rights  to 
Interfere  with  the  operator  so  as  to  hinder, 
delay,  or  prevent  the  discharge  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  State  for  the  reclamation  of 
lands  disturbed  by  him.  Provided,  however, 
that  if  the  owner  or  owners  of  surface  rights 
or  the  owner  or  owners  of  mineral  rights  de- 
cide to  conduct  activities  on  the  land  dis- 
turbed by  coal  surface  mining  operations 
and  such  activities  will  delay,  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  adequate  reclamation  of  the  dis- 
turbed land  as  set  forth  In  the  reclamation 
plan,  the  subject  owner  or  owners  shall  be 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  regardless  of  the  activities  con- 
templated, and  specifically  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  reclamation  of  that  portion  of  the 
disturbed  area  on  which  their  activity  oc- 
curs and  shall  give  adequate  bond  pursuant 
to  §  45.1-206.  If  these  provisions  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  aforementioned  owner 
or  owners,  the  Director  shall  then  release  an 
equivalent  amount  of  bond  of  the  operator 
originally  furnishing  bond  on  the  disturbed 
area.  (1972,  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22, 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 

§45.1-208.1.  Succession  of  one  operator  by 
another  at  uncompleted  project — Where  one 
operator  succeeds  another  at  any  uncom- 
pleted operation,  whether  by  sale,  assign- 
ment, lease,  merger,  or  othferwlse.  the  Direc- 
tor may  release  the  first  operator  from  all 
llabUtty  under  this  chapter  as  to  that  par- 
ticular operation;  provided,  however,  that  the 
successor  operator  has  been  Issued  a  permit 
and  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter,  and  the  successor  oper- 
ator assumes  as  part  of  his  obligation  under 
this  chapter,  all  liability  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  area  of  land  affected  by  the  first  oper- 
f*"""- No  fee,  or  any  portion  thereof,  paid  by 
the  first  operator  shall  be  returned  to  either 
operator.  The  permit  fee  for  the  successor 
operator  for  the  area  of  land  permitted  by  the 
first  operator  shall  be  the  same  as  that  for  a 


renewal  fee  under  |  45.1-202.  The  permit  fee 
for  the  successor  operator  shall  be  valid  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  Issuance  and  may 
be  renewed  thereafter  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  (1974,  c.  573.) 

§  46.1-209.  Notice  of  noncompliance;  revo- 
cation of  permit  and  forfeiture  of  bond. — The 
Director  may  cause  a  notice  of  noncompliance 
to  be  served  on  the  operator  whenever  the 
operator  falls  to  obey  any  order  by  the  Direc- 
tor to : 

(1)  Apply  the  control  techniques  In  his 
operations  and  drainage  plans; 

(2)  Institute  the  actions  approved  In  his 
reclamation  plan; 

(3)  Follow  any  required  amendments  to 
the  operations  9t  reclamation  plans;  or 

(4)  Comply  with  any  other  requirement 
of  this  chapter  or  any  rules  or  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

A  copy  of  the  notice  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  operator  or  served  by  certified  mall  ad- 
dressed to  the  operator  at  the  permanent 
address  shown  on  the  application  for  a  per- 
mit. The  notice  shall  specify  in  what  respects 
the  operator  has  failed  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  Director  and  shall  require  the  operator 
to  comply  with  the  order  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  fixed  by  the  Director,  follow- 
ing service  of  the  notice.  If  the  operator  has 
not  compiled  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  the  notice  of  noncompliance  within  the 
time  limits  fixed  therein,  the  Director  shall 
revoke  the  permit  and  declare  the  forfeiture 
of  the  entire  bond,  which  when  collected, 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  State  treasury  In  a 
special  reclamation  fund  to  be  used  by  the 
Director  In  performing  reclamation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  After  completion 
of  the  reclamation  and  payment  of  all  fees 
required  by  this  chapter,  any  additional 
funds  from  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  shall 
be  returned  to  the  corporate  surety.  If  a 
certified  check  or  cash  has  been  deposited  In 
lieu  of  bond,  any  residue  shall  be  returned  to 
the  person  who  provided  same  originally  or 
the  operator.  (Code  1950  (Repl.  Vol.  1972). 
§  45.1-168;  1966,  c.  667;  1968,  c.  752;  1972. 
c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note. — Tills  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974.  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22. 
1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

§  45.1-210.  Injunction  prohibiting  mining 
operations. — Whenever  adverse  ecological  dis- 
ruptions or  other  Injvirlous  effects  of  min- 
ing operations  seriously  threaten  or  endanger 
health,  safety  and  property  rights  of  any 
individual,  and  abatement  is  not  feasible  by 
the  application  of  control  techniques,  the 
Director  shall  petition  the  court  of  record 
having  general  equity  Jurisdiction  wherein 
such  mining  operations  are  located,  for  an 
injunction  to  prohibit  further  operations. 
Upon  granting  such  Injunction,  the  court 
may  require  the  Director  to  post  a  bond  In 
the  amount  such  court  deems  advisable. 
Such  injunction  shall  not  relieve  the  oper- 
ator from  his  duty  to  reclaim  lands  there- 
tofore disturbed  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  his  permit.  (1972,  c.  786.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974.  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

§  46.1-211.  Performance  of  reclamation  op- 
erations by  Director. — In  the  event  of  for- 
feiture of  bond,  the  X>lrector  shall  perform 
such  reclamation  operations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  return  disturbed  land  to  the 
minimum  planned  land  use,  pursuant  to  the 
relevant  operation,  drainage,  and  reclamation 
plans,  the  cost  of  such  reclamation  to  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  special  recla- 
mation fund  created  for  that  purpose.  He  may 


use  the  resources  and  facilities  of  the  Di- 
vision or  he  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
performance  of  such  reclamation  with  any 
individual,  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion or  any  other  legal  entity,  any  soil  con- 
servation district,  or  any  agency  of  the  State 
or  federal  government.  After  a  contract  is 
entered  into  by  the  Director  with  anyone 
other  than  the  operator,  the  operator  shall  be 
relieved  from  all  further  responsibility  in 
reference  to  reclamation  of  the  disturbed 
land.  (Code  1960  (Repl.  Vol.  1972), 
§  45.1-168;  1966,  c.  667;  1968,  c.  752;  1972.  c. 
785.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted,  was  re- 
pealed by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect 

§  45.1-212.  Position  of  hearings  officer  es- 
tablished; hearings.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
established  the  position  of  hearings  officer 
within  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development.  The  Incumbent  to 
the  position  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
The  duties  of  the  hearings  officer  shall  be  to 
conduct  hearings  as  set  forth  In  §  9-6.10(8) 
of  the  Code  of  Virginia.  The  conduct  of  such 
hearings  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
SS  9-6.10  through  9-«.12  of  the  Code  of 
Virginia. 

Any  operator  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  ac- 
tion or  inaction  of  the  Director,  acting  pur- 
.suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  who 
Is  entitled  to  a  formal  hearing  by  virtue  of 
S9-6.10(a)  of  the  Code  of  Vlrghiia  shall  be 
afforded  such  hearing  by  the  hearings  officer. 

(b),  (c)  (Repealed.)  (1972,  c.  785;  1974. 
c.  651.) 

Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974.  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted.  was  itself 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective 
March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into 
effect. 

The  1974  amendment  deleted  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  dealing  with  review  of  bearing 
decisions  by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development. 

§  45.1-212.1.  Review  by  Board. — (a)  If  upon 
completion  of  the  hearing  by  the  hearings 
officer,  compUation  of  the  record  and  a  final 
decision  rendered  by  the  hearings  officer  with 
the  advice  of  the  Director,  any  person  is  still 
aggrieved  as  a  result  of  such  Judgment  of  the 
hearings  officer,  he  may  apply  to  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 
for  review  of  the  case.  This  application  must 
be  made  within  sixty  days  after  the  final 
decision  rendered  by  the  hearings  officer. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  shall  review  the  record 
and  hear  oral  arguments  or  receive  written 
memoranda  on  the  merits  of  the  case;  how- 
ever, the  Board  need  not  receive  further 
evidence  unless  It  Is  alleged  that  additional 
evidence  Is  available  which  may  materially 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  review. 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  Board  shall  announce 
its  decision  in  the  manner  provided  •  bv 
§  9-6.12. 

(d)  If  the  Board  approves  such  findings 
and  conclusions  in  a  matter  in  which  a  per- 
mit has  been  revoked  and  a  bond  forfeited, 
it  may,  in  its  discretion,  set  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  the  operator  may  again 
be  eligible  for  a  permit.  These  terms  and 
conditions  shall  be  based  on  the  particular 
circumstances  existing  in  each  individual 
case. 

(e)  Any  operator  who  has  been  aggrieved 
by  a  decision  Issued  by  the  Board  prior  to 
July  one,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four, 
in  a  matter  in  which  a  permit  has  been 
revoked  and  a  bond  forfeited,  may  petition 
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the    Board    for   reconsideration    under   this 
section.  (1974.  c.  651.) 

§  45.1-213.  Appeal  from  decision  of  Boaixl 
or  hearings  officer.— Any  operator  who  Is  ag- 
grieved by  an  opinion  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development 
or  hearings  officer  shall  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  or 
corporation  court  of  the  city  In  which  the 
land  or  a  major  portion  thereof  which  is  In- 
volved In  the  opinion  appealed  from  is  lo- 
cated. Such  appeal  shall  be  filed  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  or  hearings  officer  is  rendered.  The 
filing  of  an  appeal  hereunder  shall  not  auto- 
matically stay  the  effect  of  the  opinion  an- 
pealed  from.  but.  If  on  application  to  the 
court,  undue  hardship  is  shown  to  result, 
the  court  in  its  discretion  may  suspend  the 
execution  thereof  and  fi.x  the  terms  (1972 
c.  785.)  ^  ' 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act. 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974.  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted.  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974.  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect. 

5  45.1-214.  Misdemeanors.— (a)  It  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  confine- 
ment in  Jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  or  both,  for  any  person:  (1)  to  surface 
mine  for  coal  without  first  obtaining  a  per- 
mit or  after  a  permit  has  lapsed,  or  after 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  permit;  (2)  to 
obtain  a  permit  through  the  deliberate  sub- 
mission of  false  or  misleading  Information- 
(3)  to  fall  willfully  to  follow  the  approved 
control  techniques  or  actions  set  forth  in  hit. 
operation,  drainage,  or  reclamation  plans 
in  any  significant  particular;  or  (4)  to  dis- 
regard willfully  or  disobey  the  regulations  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
.sions  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Continuation  of  the  offenses  specified 
in  subsections  (3)  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  willful  after 
delivery  of  written  notice  of  the  terms  of  the 
violation  by  the  Director  to  the  permit  holder 
pursuant  to  }  45.1-209  or  the  evasion  of.  or 
the  refusal  to  accept,  delivery  of  such  notice. 

(c)  Each  day  that  the  offenses  specified  as 
subsections  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section  continue  shall  constitute 
a  separate  violation.  (1973,  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  Julv  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96.  effective  March 
22.  1974.  and  therefore  never  went  Into  effect 
§  45.1-215.  Operators  holding  permits  is- 
sued under  former  chapter  15;  chapter  15 
continued  In  effect  for  certain  purposes  — 
Any  operator  holding  a  valid  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  15  of 
Title  45.1  shall  comply  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  on  July  one.  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-two  or  be  considered  to  be 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  §  45.1-214 
as  to  mining  operations  conducted  after 
July  one.  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two  Any 
permits  Issued  under  §  45.1-163  shall  be  re- 
newable and  subject  to  such  renewal  fee 
contained  in  f  45.1-202 (f).  if.  however.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  such  operator 
cannot  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  on  Its  effective  date,  the  Director 
may.  upon  payment  of  the  fees  herein  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
5  45.1-202  issue  a  permit  conditioned  upon 
the  future  compliance  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  15  are  continued 
in  effect  as  to  reclamation  of  land  on  which 
mining  operations  were  completed  prior  to 
July  one.  nineteen  hundred  seventy-two 
(1972,  c.  785.) 
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Code  Commission  note. — This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974  and' 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96.  effective  March 
22.  1974.  and  therefore  never  went  into 
effect. 

Articles  3.— Orphaned  lands 
5  45.1-216.  Definition.— For  the  purpo.se  of 
this  article,  the  term  "orphaned  lands"  shall 
mean  lands  disturbed  by  coal  surface  min- 
ing operations  which  were  not  required  by 
law  to  be  reclaimed  or  which  have  not  in 
fact  been  reclaimed.   (1972.  c.  785.) 

Law  Review. — For  survey  of  Virginia  law 
on  administrative  law  for  the  year  1971- 
1972.  see  58  Va.  L.  Rev.  1159   (1972). 

§  45.1-217.  Survey;  priorities  for  reclama- 
tion—The Director  shall  cause  a  survey  to 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
orphaned  lands  In  this  State  and  shall  estab- 
lish priorities  for  the  reclamation  thereof 
(1972.  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  wa.s  made  effective  July  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted    was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974.  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect. 
§  45.1-218.  Agreements  with  owners  or  les- 
sees; reclamation  by  Director.— The  Director 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
owners  or  lessees  of  orphaned  lands  whereby 
the  owners  shall  agree  to  the  reclamation  of 
such  lands  by  the  Division  to  the  extent  and 
m  the  manner  deemed  appropriate  or  feasible 
by  the  Director.  In  no  event  .shall  the  Direc- 
tor return  orphaned  land  to  other  than  the 
minimum  potential   use   thereof  which  ob- 
tained prior  to  the  initiation  of  mining  op- 
erations unless  the  landowner  or  o\\-ners,  les- 
see or  lessees,  agree  to  bind  himself  or  them- 
selves to  the  payment  of  the  additional  cost 
upon    such    terms    as    the    Director    deems 
reasonable.  In  entering  into  such  agreements 
the  Director  shall  be  guided  by  the  priori- 
ties   for    reclamation    established    by    him 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  Director  enter  into 
such  agreement  unless  funds  are  immediate- 
ly available  for  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Director  as  hereinafter  provided 
(Code  1950  (Repl.  Vol.  1972).  5  45.1-179;  1966 
c.  667;  1972.  c.  785.) 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act, 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted.  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March 
22,  1974,  which  was  made  effective  July  1 
1974,  and  provided  that  It  should  expire  at 
midnight  on  that  date  unless  earlier  re- 
enacted,  was  repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96.  ef- 
fective March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never 
went  into  effect. 

S  45.1-219.  Contracts  for  reclamation.— The 
Director  is  authorized  to  contract  with  any 
State  agency,  federal  agency,  or  private  con- 
tractor through  the  Division  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  orphaned  lands  pursuant  to 
the  agreements  herein  specified.  (1972  c 
785.)  *         ' 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973,  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1.  1974,  and 
provided  that  it  should  expire  at  midnight 
on  that  date  unless  earlier  reenacted  was 
repealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective 
March  22,  1974,  and  therefore  never  went 
into  effect. 

§45.1-220.  Acceptance  of  federal  funds 
gifts,  etc.— The  Director  is  authorized  to 
accept  federal  funds  or  gifts  or  grants  from 
any  source  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
and  is  further  authorized  to  acquire  by  gift 
or  purchase  (but  not  by  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain)  such  orphaned 
lands  as  In  hJs  Judgment  is  m  the  public 
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Interest  and  to  utUlze  any  such  funds  elfts 
or  grants,  as  well  as  any  fees  collected  uider 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  the 
reclamation  of  such  orphaned  lands.  (1972, 

Code  Commission  note.— This  section  was 
amended  by  Acts  1973.  c.  471.  The  1973  act 
which  was  made  effective  July  1,  1974  and" 
provided  that  It  should  expire  at  midnight  on 
that  date  unless  earlier  renacted  was  re 
pealed  by  Acts  1974,  c.  96,  effective  March  22' 
1974.  and  therefore  never  went  into  effect.     ' 

CHAPTER      18.     REFUSE     Pn.ES,     WATER     AND     SILT 
RET.MNING  DAMS 

Sec. 

45.1-221.  Reports  to  be  filed  by  operators  of 
coal  mines  within  60  days  of 
July  1,1974. 

45.1-222.  Dams  and  refuse  pUes  to  be  con- 
structed, approved,  etc.,  by  quali- 
fied engineer;  designs  and  other 
data  to  be  submitted  to  Chief 
Mine  Inspector, 

45.1-223.  Reports  to  be  filed  by  operators  of 
coal  mines  within  120  davs  of 
July  1.1974. 

45.1-224.  Examination  of  dams  and  refuse 
piles;  potentially  hazardous  con- 
ditions;  plans  to  be  submitted  by 
operators. 

45.1-225.  Deflnitious. 

§  45.1-221.  Reports  to  be  filed  by  operators 
of  coal  mines  within  60  days  of  July  1,  1974  — 
Within  sixty  days  following  July  one.  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-four,  the  operator  of  a 
coal  mine  on  which  refuse  piles  are  located 
shall  report  the  location,  height,  other  di- 
mensions including  the  original  groundline 
as  shown  on  an  applicable  United  States 
Geological  Survey  topographical  map,  the 
average  elevation  over  which  the  refuse  mate- 
rial is  piled,  and  the  average  ground  eleva- 
tion and  direction  of  pitch  of  the  area  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  the  refuse  pile  to  the 
Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Division  of  Mines  and 
Quarries.  State  of  Virginia.  The  report  shall 
also  show : 

( 1 )  whether  or  not  the  refuse  pile  is  burn- 
ing; 

(2)  Whether  or  not  water  or  silt  Is  im- 
pounded behind  the  refuse  pile;  and 

(3)  The  measures.  If  any.  being  taken  by 
the  operator  to  extinguish  any  fire  or  drain 
any  Impounded  water  or  silt.  (1974,  c.  323.) 

§  45.1-222.  Dams  and  refuse  pUes  to  be  con- 
structed,  approved,  etc.,  by  qualified  engi- 
neer; designs  and  other  data  to  be  submitted 
to  Chief  Mine  Inspector.— (a)  On  and  after 
July  one,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four, 
new  water  or  slit  retaining  dams,  or  a  mine 
refuse  pile,  or  the  modification  of  existing 
mine  water  or  silt  or  mine  refuse  retaining 
dams  shall  be  designed  and  constructed  by, 
or  under  the  direction  or,  a  qualified  engi- 
neer. If  such  retaining  dam ; 

( 1 )  Is  designed  to  Impound  water  or  silt  to 
a  height  of  five  feet  or  more  above  the  lowest 
natural  ground  level  within  the  Impounded 
area;  and 

(2)  Has  a  storage  volume  of  fifty  acre-feet 
or  more;  or 

(3)  Is  designed  to  Impound  water  or  silt  to 
a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  regardless 
of  storage  volume. 

(b)  Water  or  silt  retaining  dams  or  a  mine 
refuse  pile  in  existence  prior  to  July  one, 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  which  Im- 
pounded the  volume  of  water  or  silt  specified 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  shall,  within 
one  hundred  twenty  days  from  July  one, 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-four,  be  approved 
as  structtirally  safe  for  the  volume  of  water 
or  silt  Impounded  therein  by  a  qualified  engi- 
neer. The  operator  shall.  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section,  make  any  construction  modifications 
necessary  to  obtain  such  approval. 

(c)  Water  and  silt  retaining  dam  or  mine 
refuse  piles,  designs,  construction  specifica- 
tions, and  other  related  data,  including  final 
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abandonment  plans,  shall  be  approved  and 
certified  by  the  qualified  engineer  specified 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  and  by  the 
operator  or  his  agent. 

(d)  The  designs,  construction  specifica- 
tions, and  other  related  data  approved  and 
certified  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Division 
of  Mines  and  Quarries.  If  the  submittal  is 
approved  by  the  Chief,  he  shall  notify  the 
operator  In  writing.  If  he  disapproves,  he 
shall  notify  the  operator  with  his  written 
objections  thereto  and  his  required  amend- 
ments. But  in  no  event  shall  the  Chief  fail 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  submittal  with- 
in thirty  days  following  the  receipt  thereof. 
(1974,  c.  323.) 

§  45.1-223.  Reports  to  be  filed  by  operators 
of  coal  mines  within  120  days  of  July  1, 
1974 —On  or  before  one  hundred  twenty  days 
from  July  one,  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
four,  the  operator  of  a  coal  mine  on  which  a 
water  or  silt  retaining  dam  or  a  mine  refuse 
pile  is  located  shall  report  to  the  Chief  Mine 
Inspector,  Division  of  Mines  and  Quarries, 
the  location,  width,  height  above  the  lowest 
natural  ground  level  within  the  impounded 
area;  the  average  depth  of  the  impounded 
volume  of  silt  and  water;  the  storage  capac- 
ity of  the  dam;  the  volume  of  silt  or  water 
currently  impounded.  (1974,  c.  323.  > 

§  45.1-224.  Examination  of  dams  and  refuse 
piles;  potentially  hazardous  conditions;  plans 
to  be  submitted  by  operators.— (a)  All  water 
and  silt  retaining  dams  or  mine  refuse  piles 
shall  be  examined  dally  for  visible  structural 
weakness,  volume  overload  and  other  hazards 
by  a  qualified  person  designated  by  the  op- 
erator. When  rising  water  and  silt  reaches 
eighty  percent  by  volume  of  the  safe  design 
capacity  of  the  dam,  such  examination  shall 
be  made  more  often  as  required  by  the  Chief 
Mine  Inspector  or  his  designated  "agent  Fre- 
quent examinations  must  be  made  during 
periods  of  rainfall  that  could  create  floodine 
conditions. 

(b)  When  a  potentially  hazardous  condi- 
tion exists,  the  operator  shall  initiate  pro- 
cedures to: 

(1)  Remove  all  persons  from  the  area 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  potentially  hazardous  condi- 
tion; 

(2)  Elhnlnate  the  potentially  hazardous 
condition;  and 

(3)  Notify  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector  or  the 
District  Mine  Inspector  in  whose  area  the 
retaining  dam  is  located. 

(c)  Records  of  the  inspection  required 
by  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  and  certified  by  the  operator  or  his 
agent.  Such  records  shall  be  kept  on  the 
surface  at  the  office  or  designated  station 
of  the  mine. 

(d)  The  operator  of  each  coal  mine  on 
which  a  water  and  silt  retaining  dam  Is 
located  shall  adopt  a  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
Of  this  section.  The  plan  shall  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector  on 
or  before  October  thirty-one.  nineteen  hun- 
dred seventy-four.  The  plan  shall  include: 

(1)  A  schedule  and  procedures  for  Inspec- 
tion of  the  retaining  dam  by  a  qualified 
person; 

(2)  Procedures  for  evaluating  potentially 
hazardous  conditions; 

(3)  Procedures  for  removing  all  persons 
irom  the  area  which  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  affected  by  the  potentlaUy  haz- 
ardous conditions; 

(4)  Procedures  for  eliminating  the  poten- 
tially hazardous  conditions; 

(5)  Procedures  for  notifying  the  Chief 
Mine  Inspector;  and 

(6)  Any  additional  Information  which  may 
"*  '«*l«|«d  by  the  Chief  Mine  Inspector, 
flnit!  "*'*"*  making  any  changes  or  modl- 
ncaiions  In  the  plan  approved  In  accordance 


with  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section,  the  op- 
erator shall  obtain  approval  of  such  changes 
or  modifications  from  the  Chief  Mine  In- 
spector, State  of  Virginia.  (1974,  c.  323.) 

§  45.1-225.  Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  the  term 

(a)  "Impound  water"  means  to  impound 
water  for  use  in  carrying  out  any  part  of 
the  process  necessary  In  the  production  or 
preparation  of  coal  or  other  minerals. 

(b)  "Silt"  means  fine  particles  resulting 
from  a  mining  operation,  suspended  In  or 
deposited  by  water. 

(c)  "Refuse"  means  waste  material  result- 
ing from  a  mining  operation  of  coal  or  other 
minerals. 

(d)  "Water,"  as  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
water  used  in  mining  operations.  (1974,  c. 
323.) 

PROMPT  ENACTMENT   OF  SURFACE    MINING 
CONTROLS  IS  NEEDED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  it  is  past 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
quire protection  of  the  land  resources 
of  America  from  the  environmental  dam- 
age caused  by  unregulated  or  inade- 
quately controlled  strip  mining.  Millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  America  have  been 
lost  or  are  threatened  as  a  result  of  in- 
adequate concern  for  the  long  term  ef- 
fects of  sti'ip  mining. 

Short-term  effects  of  such  activities 
have  been  ignored.  Many  people  have 
been  left  homeless  by  irresponsible  ele- 
ments of  the  surface  mining  industry. 

The  lasting  damage  of  uncontrolled  or 
improperly  regulated  mining  activities 
is  evidenced  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
polluted  streams  and  bairen  land. 

Last  year's  veto  of  this  legislation  was 
unwise.  We  needed  this  legislation  years 
ago.  Further  delay  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity to  enact  this  bill  once  again  only 
means  that  more  acres  will  be  destroyed 
before  adequate  controls  are  placed  on 
these  activities. 

To  compromise  this  legislation  fur- 
ther by  weakening  environmental  stand- 
ards in  the  hope  that  we  might  attract 
the  support  of  the  President  would  be 
equally  unwise.  The  bill  before  us  already 
is  a  compromise. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
,  in  pressing  forward  with  this  legislation 
early  in  this  Congress.  The  distinguished 
floor  leader,  Senator  Metcalf,  is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  effort  to  bring  out 
a  bill  which  represents  a  significant  prog- 
ress toward  effective  protection  of  re- 
gional and  national  Interests. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  legislation 
that  have  raised  questions,  which  could 
use  clarification.  To  date  the  Congress 
has,  in  environmental  legislation,  as- 
serted specifically  the  rights  of  States 
and  localities  to  enact  more  stringent 
environmental  controls  if  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  505(b)  of  this  law  appears  to 
continue  past  precedents  in  this  area 
This  language  protects  the  States  from 
Federal  preemption  with  regard  to  land 
use  and  strip  mining  laws.  The  language 
which  appears  on  page  52,  Une  7,  and 
states  that  protection  is  given  to  State 
law  "which  provides  for  more  stringent 
land  use  and  reclamation  operations."  I 
am  assured  by  the  committee  that  this 
language  is  broad  in  Its  construction  and 
would  include  any  aii-  or  water  pollution 


controls  established  by  States  in  asso- 
ciation with  land  use  and  strip  mining 
laws. 

Another  concern  relates  to  the  lan- 
guage on  pages  46  to  47,  which  requires: 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  aspects 
of  a  State  pre^ram  which  relate  to  air  or 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151- 
1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1857). 

To  clarify  this  language  in  the  form 
of  legislative  hLstory.  I  would  point  out 
that  States  do  not  meet  "air  or  water 
quality  standards,"  the  phrase  used  in 
this  text,  but  rather  meet  pollution  con- 
trol requirements,  such  as  emission  and 
effluent  limits  which  are  the  enforcement 
mechanism.  I  know  that  it  w^as  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee to  require  that  all  aspects  of  the 
air  and  water  pollution  control  require- 
ments be  met  and.  therefore,  I  merey 
make  this  statement  in  order  to  clarify 
thp  record. 

Finally.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  language  on 
pase  84.  lines  12  through  20.  which  is 
section  515ib'iioi(B>,  which  states  : 

(B|  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent po.TSlble.  using  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, additional  contrlbutjons  ol  sus- 
pended solids  to  stieamflow  or  runoff  out- 
side the  permit  area  above  natural  levels 
under  seasonal  flow  conditions  as  measured 
prior  to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel 
deepening  or  enlargement  in  operations  re- 
quiring the  discharge  of  water  from  mines. 

The  purpose  here  again  is  laudable. 
The  best  technology  available  ought  to 
be  used  to  control  pollution.  My  only 
point  in  discussing  this  measure  is  that 
it  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  final  pos- 
sible requirement.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  that  even  with  the  use  of  the 
best  available  technology,  the  discharge 
from  the  mining  activity  might  be  such 
that  the  mining  activity  could  not  be 
done  in  compliance  with  that  act.  In 
that  case,  even  the  best  available  tech- 
nology would  not  be  suflBcient  to  allow 
the  mining  to  go  forward.  This  is  a  con- 
cept which  was  dealt  with  extensively 
in  both  the  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol laws.  I  am  sm-e  that  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  was  to  leave  that  string- 
ent requirement  in  place  and  to  simply 
insure  that  the  best  technology  be  'osed 
when  pollution  control  laws  allowed  such 
discharge  to  occur.  Rather  than  offer 
any  language  to  amend  this  provision, 
I  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  simply  clarify 
this  matter  in  this  discussion. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  for  the 
work  they  have  engaged  in  over  the  last 
few  years  bringing  this  legislation  for- 
ward. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  en- 
dorse it,  and  certainly  urge  the  President 
to  reconsider  his  veto  and  to  sign  the 
legislation  this  time  when  it  is  sent  to 
his  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
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the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
Uiird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  7»  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  1  minute 
for  a  motion? 

Mr.  METCALF.  My  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  navs  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assLstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft» 
are  absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft»   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— veas  84 
nays  13.  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  62  Leg.) 


Aboiirezlc 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bean 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

CraCSton 

Culver 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Fong 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 


Bartlett 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Ciirtls 
Eastland 


Gold  water 


YEAS— 84 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnusoii 

Mansfleld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 1.3 

Fannin 

Gam 

Helms 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

NOT  VOTING- 
Taft 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennis 
Tower 
Young 


So  the  bill    fS.   7',   was  passed,   as 
follows: 

s.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975". 
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Alaskan  surface  coal  mine  study 

Study  of  reclamation  standards  for 
surface  mining  of  other  min- 
erals. 

Indian  lands. 

Experimental  practices. 

Authorization   of   appropriations. 

Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  alternative  coal  mining 
technologies. 

Surface  owner  protection. 

Federal   lessee   protection. 

United  States  Surface  Owner. 

-STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a I  extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  earth  can  be  accomplished  by  vari- 
ous methods  of  mining,  including  sitfface 
mining: 

(b)  coal  mining  operations  presently  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements;  surface  coal  mining  consti- 
tutes one  method  of  extraction  of  the  re- 
source: the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
Nations  coal  reser\-es  can  only  be  extracted 
by  underground  mining  methods,  and  it  is. 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  interest 
to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
economically  healthy  underground  coal  min- 
ing industry; 

(c)  many  surface  mining  operations  result 
in  disturbances  of  surface  areas  that  burden 
and  adversely  affect  commerce  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the 
utility  of  land  for  commercial,  industrial, 
residential,  recreational,  agriculture,  and  for- 
estry purposes,  by  causing  erosion  and  land- 
.slides,  by  contributing  to  floods,  by  polluting 
the  water,  by  destroying  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats,  by  impairing  natural  beauty,  by 
damaging  the  property  of  citizens,  by  creat- 
ing hazards  dangerous  to  life  and  property, 
by  degrading  the  quality  of  life  in  local  com- 
munities, and  by  counteracting  governmen- 
tal programs  and  efforts  to  conserve  soil, 
•water,  and  other  natural  resources; 

(d)  surface  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nology are  now  developed  so  that  effective 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  thU  Act  is  an  apprt^rlate 
and  necessary  means  to  minimize  so  far  as 
practicable  the  adverse  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  effects  of  such  mining  opera- 
tions; ^ 

.  (e)  because  of  the  diversity  In  terrain,  cli- 
mate, biologic,  chemical,  and  other  physical 
conditions  in  areas  subject  to  mining  opera- 
tions, the  primary  governmental  responsibil- 
ity for  developing,  authorizing,  issuing,  and 
enforcing  regulations  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
should  rest  with  the  States; 

(f )  while  there  is  a  need  to  regulate  sur- 
face mining  operations  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  more  data  and  analy.ses  are  needed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  and  reason- 
able regulation  of  such  operations; 

(g)  surface  and  underground  coal  mining 
operations  affect  Uiterstate  commerce,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being,  sectu-ity. 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  should 
be  conducted  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner;  and 

(h)    the  cooperative  effort  estabUshed  by 
this  Act  is  neces.sary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  present  and 
future  surface  coal  mining  operations. 
ptmposES 
Sec.  102.  It  Ls  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 
(a)    establish    a    nationwide    program   to 
protect  society  and   the  environment  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations   and  surface  impacts  of  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations; 
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(b)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  other  persons  with  a  legal  In- 
terest in  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  fully  protected  from  such  operations; 

(c)  assure  that  surface  mining  operations 
are  not  conducted  where  reclamation  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  is  not  feasible; 

(dt  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the 
environment; 

(el  assure  that  adequate  procedures  are 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(f)  assure  that  the  coal  supply  essential 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and 
to  its  economic  and  social  well-being  is  pro- 
vided and  strike  a  balance  between  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  Nation's 
need  for  coal  as  an  essential  source  of 
energy: 

(g)  assist  the  States  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing a  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pases  of  this  Act; 

(h)  promote  the  reclamation  of  mined 
areas  left  without  adequate  reclamation 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which 
continue,  in  their  unreclaimed  condition,  to 
substantially  degrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, prevent  or  damage  the  beneficial 
use  of  land  or  water  resources,  or  endanger 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public; 

(i)  assure  that  appropriate  procedures  are 
provided  for  the  public  participation  in  the 
development,  revision,  and  enforcement  of 
regulations,  standards,  reclamation  plans, 
or  programs  established  by  the  Secretary  or 
any  State  under  this  Act: 

(j)  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  coal 
resources  through  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  underground  extraction  tech- 
nologies; 

(k)  provide  a  means  for  development  of 
the  data  and  analyses  necessary  to  estab- 
lish effective  and  reasonable  regulation  of 
surface  mining  operations  for  other  minerals; 

(1(  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  in  the  exploration,  ex- 
traction, processing,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  the  training  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  in  the  field 
of  mining,  minerals  resources,  and  tech- 
nology, and  the  establishment  of  an  ap- 
propriate research  and  training  center  iu 
various  States;  and 

(m)  wherever  nece.s.sary,  exercise  the  full 
reach  of  Federal  constitutional  powers  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  public  interest 
through  effective  control  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 
TITLE   II— OFFICE    OF   SURFACE    MINING 

RECLAMATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

CREATION  OF  THE  OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Olfice  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office  ") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  such  other  employees  as 
may  be  required.  The  Director  shall  have 
the  responsibilities  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  those  duties 
and  responsibilities  relating  to  the  functions 
of  the  office  which  the  Secretary  may  assign, 
constetent  with  this  Act.  Employees  of  the 
Office  shall  be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  competence  and  capacity  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal 
authority,  program,  or  function  in  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  as  its  purpose  promot- 
ing the  development  or  use  of  coal  or  other 
mineral  resources,  shall  be  transferred  to 
ibe  Office. 
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(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall — 

(1)  administer  the  programs  for  control- 
ling surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  required  by  this  Act;  review  and  approve 
or  disapprove  State  programs  for  controlling 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  make  those 
Investigations  and  inspections  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  this  Act;  conduct 
hearings,  administer  oaths,  issue  subpenas, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  written  or  printed  material 
as  provided  for  in  this  Act;  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders;  review  and  vacate  or  modify 
or  approve  orders  and  decisions;  and  order 
the  suspension,  revocation,  or  withholding 
of  any  permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  coal  minins;  and  reclamation  op- 
erations provided  for  in  title  V  of  this  Act; 

(4)  administer  the  program  for  the  pur- 
chase and  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  un- 
reclaimed mined  areas  pursuant  to  title  IV 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  administer  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation research  and  demonstration  project 
authority  provided  for  in  this  Act; 

(6)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  expertise  in  the  con- 
trol and  reclamation  of  surface  mining  oper- 
ations and  assist  States,  local  governments, 
and  other  eligible  agencies  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs; 

(7)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  in 
the  United  States; 

(8)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Coal  Mining, 
Reclamation,  and  Surface  Impacts  of  Under- 
ground Mining,  which  will  make  such  data 
available  to  the  public  and  to  Federal,  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  agencies  conducting 
or  concerned  with  land  use  planning  and 
agencies  concerned  with  surface  and  under- 
ground mining  and  reclamation  operations; 

(9)  assist  the  States  In  the  development 
of  State  programs  for  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reflect  local  requirements  and  local 
environmental  conditloiis; 

(10)  assist  the  States  in  developing  objec- 
tive scientiflc  criteria  and  appropriate  proce- 
dures and  Institutions  for  determining  those 
areas  of  a  State  to  be  designated  unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing pursuant  to  section  522; 

( H )  monitor  all  Federal  and  State  research 
programs  dealing  with  local  extraction  and 
use  and  recommend  to  Congress  the  research 
and  demonstration  projects  and  necessary 
changes  in  public  policy  which  are  desig- 
nated to  (A)  improve  feasibility  of  under- 
ground coal  mining,  and  (B)  Improve  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques  directed 
at  eliminating  adverse  environmental  and 
social  Impacts;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  in— STATE  NHNING  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES  AND  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

AVTHORIZATION       OF       STATE       ALLOTMENTS       TO 
INSTITUTES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sums  adequate  to  provide  for  each  participat- 
ing State  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$300,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $400,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  five  years,  to 
a.sslst  the  States  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a 
competent  and  qualified  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  Institute,  or  center  (here- 


inafter referred  to  as  "institute")  at  one  pub- 
lic college  or  university  In  the  State,  which 
has  in  existence  at  the  time  of  enactment  of 
this  title  a  school  of  mines,  or  division,  or 
department  conducting  a  program  of.  or  a 
curriculum  which  provides  for.  substantial 
instructions  and  research  in  mining  or  min- 
erals extraction  or  which  establishes  such  a 
school  of  mines,  division,  department,  or  cur- 
riculum subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
title  and  which  school  of  mines,  division,  de- 
partment, or  curriculum  shall  have  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  two  years.  The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals  Re- 
sources Research  as  created  by  this  title  shall 
determine  a  college  or  university  to  have  an 
eligible  school  of  mines,  division,  department, 
or  curriculum  providing  a  program  of  sub- 
stantial instruction  and  research  in  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  wherein  or  pursuant 
to  which  education  and  research  in  the  min- 
erals engin<iering  fields  arc  being  carried  out 
and  which  qualifies  students  participating 
therein  for  careers  in  mining  education,  min- 
ing research,  mining  industry,  or  other  re- 
lated fields: 

Provided.  That — 

( 1 )  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  dollar -for- 
dollar  basis,  non-Federal  funds  which  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  sup- 
port the  Institute; 

(2)  If  there  is  more  than  one  such  eligible 
college  or  university  In  a  State,  funds  under 
this  title  shall.  In  the  ab.sence  of  a  designa- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such  college  or 
university  de.signated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State:  and 

(3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
college  or  university  with  an  eligible  school 
of  mines,  or  division,  or  department  or  cur- 
riculum conducting  or  providing  for  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  Instruction  and  research 
in  mining  or  minerals  extraction,  said  advi- 
sory committees  may  allocate  the  State's 
allotment  to  one  private  college  or  univer- 
sity which  it  determines  to  have  an  eligible 
school  of  mines,  or  division,  or  department, 
or  curriculum  as  provided  herein. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such 
Institute  to  plan  and  conduct  and  or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege university  with  which  It  Is  affiliated  to 
conduct  competent  research,  investigations, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments  of  either  a 
basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in  relation 
to  mining  and  mineral  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  mineral  engineers 
and  scientists  through  such  research,  In- 
vestigations, demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments. Such  research,  investigations,  dem- 
onstrations, experiments,  and  training  may 
include,  without  being  limited  to  explora- 
tion: extraction;  processing;  development: 
production  of  mineral  resources:  mining  and 
mineral  technology;  supply  and  demand  for 
minerals;  conservation  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able stippltes  of  minerals:  the  economic, 
legal,  social,  engineering,  recreational,  bio- 
logical, geographic,  ecological,  and  other 
aspects  of  mining,  mineral  resources,  and 
mineral  reclamation,  having  due  regard  to 
the  interrelation  on  the  national  environr 
ment.  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  respective  States,  to  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  projects  being  con- 
ducted by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  other  Institutes. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  TO  INSTITUTES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  for  seven  years  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  in  fiscai  year  1975,  said  sum  In- 
creased by  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after for  six  years,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to 
Institutes  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
for  purposes  of: 
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(1)  specific  mineral  research  and  demon< 
stration  projects  of  Industrywide  application, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 
Including  the  expenses  of  planning  and  co- 
ordinating regional  mining  and  mineral 
resources  research  projects  by  two  or  more 
Institutes,  and 

(2)  research  into  any  aspects  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  problems  related  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and 
are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall,  among 
other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the  project 
to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during  which  It 
will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sonnel who  will  direct  and  conduct  It.  the 
estimated  costs,  the  importance  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State  concerned, 
and  Its  relation  to  other  known  research 
projects  theretofore  pursued  or  being  pur- 
sued, and  the  extent  to  which  it  wlU  provide 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  mining  and 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  participation  by  nongovernmental 
sources  In  the  project. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  insofar  as  It  Is 
practicable,  utilize  the  facilities  of  Institutes 
designated  in  section  301  of  this  title  to  per- 
form such  special  research,  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  .shall  select  the  institutes 
for  the  performance  of  such  special  research 
on  the  basis  of  the  qualifications  without 
regard  to  race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who 
will  conduct  and  direct  it.  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  facilities  available  In  relation  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  research  project,  spe- 
cUl  geographic,  geologic,  or  climatic  condi- 
tions within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
institute  In  relation  to  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  research  project,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  wUI  provide  opportunity  for 
training  individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists.  The  Secretary  may  designate  and 
utUlze  such  portions  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  section  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing scholarships,  graduate  fellowships,  and 
postdoctoral  fellowships. 

(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  .section  except  for  a  project 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
all  grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
merit  of  the  project,  the  need  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  It  is  expected  to  produce  when 
completed,  and  the  opportunity  it  provides 
for  the  training  of  Individuals  as  mineral 
engineers  and  scientists. 

<e)  No  portion  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  applied  to  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land  or  Interests 
therein  or  the  rental,  purchase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building. 

FUNDING    CRn-ERlA 

Sec.  303.  la)  Sums  available  to  institutes 
under  the  terms  of  sections  301  and  302  of 
this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him.  Each  Institute  shall  set 
forth  its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  sci- 
entists under  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the 
field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engi- 
neering and  related  fields;  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title! 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds;  have  an 
officer  appointed  by  its  governing  authority 
who  shall  receive  and  account  for  all  funds 
paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  of 


each  year,  on  work  accomplished  and  the 
status  of  projects  underway,  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  amounts  received 
under  any  provisions  of  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  its  disburse- 
ments on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  any  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
authorized  receiving  officer  of  any  Institute 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  by  any 
action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  been  Improperly  diminished, 
last,  or  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
State  concerned  and  until  so  replaced  no 
subsequent  approprlallon  shall  be  allotted 
or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such  State. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  expen.ses  for  re- 
search. Investigations,  experiments,  and 
tralnmg  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
title.  The  Institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  title  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies  and 
Individuals  ns  may  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  resources  prob- 
lems Involved,  and  moneys  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  planning  co- 
ordinating, and  conducting  such  cooper.itlve 
research. 

DUTIKS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  charged  with  the  re.sponslblllty  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  title  and 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interpsied 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  c.\rry 
out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  title,  participate 
In  coordinating  research  Initiated  under  this 
title  by  the  Institutes,  indicate  to  them  such 
lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  seen  most  Im- 
portant, and  encourage  and  assist  In  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  cooperation 
by  and  between  the  institutes  and  between 
them  and  other  research  organizations  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  Federal  establishments. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  In 
each  year  after  the  passage  of  this  title  the 
Secretary  shall  ascertain  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  section  303(a)  have  been  met 
as  to  each  Institute  and  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  amuial 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts  ex- 
penditures, and  worlc  of  the  institutes  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  The 
Secretary's  report  shall  indicate  whether  any 
portion  of  an  appropriation  available  for 
allotment  to  any  State  has  been  withheld 
and,  if  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 
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projects  completed,  in  progress,  or  planned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  in  addition 
to  any  direct  publication  of  information  bv 
the  institutes  themselves  ' 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  is  Intended  to 
give  or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Ser 
retary    of    the    Interior    any    authority   over 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  con 
ducted  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Peder«i 
Goveriunent.  or  as  repealing,  superseding  or 
d  mmishing  existing  authorities  or  respo„s°- 
bllltles  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  plan  and  conduct,  contract  for   or 
assist  in  research  in  its  area  of  responsiblllu 
and  concern  with  mining  and   mineral  re 
soiu-ces.  ^' 

(c)  Contracts   or  other  arrangements  for 
mnnng  and  mineral  resources  research  work 
authorized  under  this  title  with  an  institute 
educational  institution,  or  nonprofit  oreani 
zation  may  be  undertaken  without  regard  to 
the  provisious  of  section  3684  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  ,31  U.S.C.  529)   when,  in  the  Jud^ 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior    ad- 
vance payments  of  initial  expense  are  n'eces 
sary  to  facilitate  such  work. 

(d)  No  research,  demonstration  or  exoeri 
ment  shall  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  bv 
an  institute  financed  by  grants  under  this 
Act  unless  all  uses,  products,  processes 
patents,  and  other  developments  resultlne 
therefrom  with  such  exception  or  limitation 
If  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessarv  In 
the  public  interest,  be  available  promptly  to 
the  general  public.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
section  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  to  any  such  actlvitle-i 
of  any  rights  which  that  owner  may  have 
under  that  patent.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  aopropriated  such  sums  as  are  necess<irv 
for  the  pruning  and  publishing  of  the  results 
of  activities  carried  out  by  Institutes  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  for  adminU- 
trative  planning  and  direction,  but  such 
appropriations  .shall  not  exceed  .*i  000  0"0  In 
any  fiscal  year. 


AUTONOMY 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  In  this  title  .shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  relation- 
ship existing  between  any  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  under  whose  direction  an  In- 
stitute Is  established  and  the  government  of 
the  State  In  which  It  is  located,  and  nothing 
In  this  title  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
authorize  Federal  control  or  direction  of  edu- 
cation at  any  college  or  university. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
of  private  Institutions  and  Individuals  to 
assure  that  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
title  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate  es- 
tablished mining  and  minerals  research  pro- 
grams, to  stimulate  research  in  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  program  of  mining 
and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  Secretary  shall  make  gen- 
erally available  Information  and  reports  on 


CENTER    FOR    CATALOGING 

SEr.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
center  for  cataloging  current  and  projected 
scientific  research  In  all  fields  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources.  Each  Federal  agency 
doing  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
shall  ccoperate  by  providing  the  cataloging 
center  with  information  on  work  underway 
or  sched.iled  by  it.  The  cataloging  center 
shall  clR.?sifv  and  maintain  for  public  use  a 
catalog  of  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  investigation  projects  in  prog- 
re.ss  or  ';~hed»iled  by  all  Federal  agencies  and 
by  such  non-Federal  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, colleges,  universities,  private  institu- 
tions, firms  and  individuals  as  may  make 
such  Information  available. 

I-NTERAnrNCV  COOPERATION 

Sic.  308.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarlfv 
agency  responsibility  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  re.search  and  provide  for 
Uiteragency  coordination  of  such  research. 
Including  the  re.search  authorized  by  this 
title.  Such  coordination  shall  include — 

(a)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Govern  men  I- wide  program  in  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research; 

(b»  identification  and  elimination  of 
duplication  and  overlap  between  two  or  more 
agency  programs; 

*c)  Identification  of  technical  needs  in 
various  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories; 

(d)  recommendations  with  respect  to 
allocation  of  technical  elfort  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

(e)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
and  findings  concerning  management 
policies  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide research  effort;  and 

(f)  actions  to  facilitate  Interagency  com- 
munication at  management  levels. 
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ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

SEC.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Mining  and  Mineral  Research  composed  of — 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  his 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(3)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  bis  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent; 

(5)  the  Director,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 
and 

(6)  not  more  than  four  other  persons  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  work- 
lug  coal  miners. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  matters  involving  or 
relating  to  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  and  such  determinations  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  consult  with,  and  consider 
recommendations  of,  such  Committee  in  the 
conduct  of  mining  and  mineral  resources 
research  and  the  making  of  any  grant  under 
tbU  title. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  OS-18  as  pro- 
vided In  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 5703  and  5704  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  related  expenses. 

TITLE  IV— ABANDONED  MINE 
RECLAMATION 

ABANDONED    MINE    RECLAMATION    FUND 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  is  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts 
deposited  in  the  fund,  from  time  to  time, 
derived  from — 

(1)  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  title; 

(2)  any  user  charge  Imposed  on  or  for 
land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title,  after 
expenditures  for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; and 

(3)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  imder  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Amounts  covered  into  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclamation 
of  land  under  section  405,  admluUtratlon 
Of  the  fund  and  enforcement  and  collection 
of  the  fee  as  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
acquisition  and  filling  of  voids  and  sealing 
Of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways  under  sec- 
tion 406,  and  for  use  under  section  404  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one- 
nrth  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  fund 
annually  and  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  such  purposes.  Such  amounts  shall 
oe  available  for  such  purposes  only  when 
appropriated  therefor;  and  such  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  llml- 
tat  Ion. 

t„l?*  ^'1  operators  of  coal  mining  operations 
suDject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  de- 
posit in  the  fund,  a  reclamation  fee  of  thlrty- 


flve  cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced  by  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  of  coal  produced  by  underground  mining. 
or  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  coal  at 
the  mine,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
whichever  is  less.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  each 
calendar  quarter  occurring  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
first  calendar  quarter  (or  part  thereof)  oc- 
curring after  such  date  of  enactment  and 
ending  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless  extended  by  an  Act 
of  Congress. 

(e)  The  geographic  allocation  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  shall  reflect  both  the 
area  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived 
as  well  as  the  program  needs  for  the  funds. 
Fifty  per  centum  of  the  funds  collected  an- 
nually in  any  State  or  Indian  reservation 
shall  be  expended  in  that  State  or  Indian 
reservation  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplish 
the  pm-poses  of  this  title  after  receiving  and 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor  of  that  State  or  the  head  of  the 
governing  body  of  that  tribe  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  that  reservation,  as  the  case  may 
be:  Provided,  however.  That  if  such  funds 
have  not  been  expended  within  three  years 
after  being  paid  into  the  fimd,  they  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  any  area.  The 
balance  of  funds  collected  on  an  annual 
basis  may  be  expended  in  any  area  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  in  order  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    FUND 

Sec.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation  of 
funds  shall  reflect  the  following  priorities  in 
order  stated: 

(a)  reclamation  of  previously  mined  areas: 

(b)  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
the  public; 

(c)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  conservation 
of  land  and  water  resources; 

(d)  the  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
hancement of  public  faciUties  such  as  util- 
ities, roads,  recreation,  and  conservation  fa- 
cilities and  their  use; 

(e)  the  improvement  of  lands  and  water 
to  a  suitable  condition  useful  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
affected;  and 

(f)  research  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  the  development  of  surface  min- 
ing reclamation  and  water  qualltv  control 
program  methods  and  techniques  In"  all  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

eligible  lands 
Sec.  403.  The  only  lands  eligible  for  recla- 
mation expenditures  tmder  this  title  are 
those  which  were  mined  for  coal  or  which 
were  affected  by  such  mining,  wastebanks 
coal  processing,  or  other  coal  mining"  proc- 
esses, and  abandoned  or  left  in  an  inade- 
quate reclamation  status  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  continuing  reclamation  responsibilltv 
under  State  or  other  Federal  laws. 

RECLAMATION  OF  RURAL  LANDS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  of 
unreclaimed  mined  lands  and  lands  affected 
by  mining,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements,  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  with  landowners  (in- 
cluding owners  of  water  rights)  residents  and 
tenant*!,  and  individually  or  collectively  de- 
termined by  him  to  have  coutrcri  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  agreement  of  lands  In  question 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabUlzatlon 
erosion,  and  sediment  control,  and  reclama- 
tion through  conservation  treatment.  In- 
cluding measures  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil,  water  (excluding  stream 
channelization),  woodland,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation resources,  of  such  lands.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Seci-etarv  with 


the  owners,  incltiding  owners  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenants  (collectively  or  indi- 
vidually) of  the  lands  in  question. 

(b)  The  landowners.  Including  the  owner 
of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
conservation  and  development  plan  setting 
forth  the  proposed  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  which  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  landowner,  including  owner  of  water 
rights,  resident,  or  tenant  to  be  needed  on 
the  lands  for  which  the  plan  was  prepared.  In 
those  Instances  where  It  Is  determined  that 
the  water  rights  or  water  supply  of  a  tenant, 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenant  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  surface  or  underground  coal  mine 
operation  which  has  removed  or  disturbed 
a  stratum  so  as  to  significantly  affect  the  hy- 
drologlc  balance,  such  plan  may  include  pro- 
posed measures  to  enhance  water  quality  or 
quantity  by  means  of  Joint  action  with  other 
affected  landowners,  including  ovener  of 
water  rights,  residents,  or  tenants  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  Incorporated  in  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner,  in- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  effect  the  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  provided  few  in  such  plan  on 
the  lands  described  in  the  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident,  or  tenant  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Is  authorized  to  furnish  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  such  landowner,  includ- 
ing owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant 
in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  and  in  the  public 
interest  for  carrying  out  the  land  use  and 
conservation  treatment  set  forth  in  the 
agreement.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  such  land  uses  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  on  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  occupied  by  such  owner 
including  water  rights  owners,  resident  or 
tenant,  or  on  not  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  has  been  purchased 
Jointly  by  such  landowners  including  water 
rights  owners,  residents,  or  tenants  under  an 
agreement  for  the  enhancement  of  water 
quality  or  quantity  or  on  land  which  has 
been  acqxilred  by  an  appropriate  SUte  or 
local  agency  for  the  purpose  of  implement- 
ing such  agreement;  except  the  Secretary 
may  reduce  the  matching  cost  share  where 
he  determines  that  ( 1 )  the  main  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  project  are  related  to 
improving  off-site  water  quality,  off-site 
esthetics  values,  or  other  off-site  benefits, 
and  (2)  the  matching  share  requirement 
would  place  a  biu-deu  on  the  landowner 
which  would  probably  prevent  him  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
terminate  any  agreement  with  a  landowner 
Including  water  right  owners,  operator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments previously  entered  Into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program  authorized 
herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  AJgrlculture.  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
ptirposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  in  any 
agreement  hereunder  f or  ( 1 )  preser\atlon  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  an  equal  period  thereafter 
of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment 
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history  applicable  to  land  covered  by  the 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
program  under  which  such  history  Is  used  as 
a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation 
on  the  production  of  such  crop;  or  (2)  sur- 
render of  any  such  history  and  allotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
f.M,  'v-*'^®  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utili2»  the  services  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
oervice. 

(1)  Funds  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
Ejcretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of 
inis  section,  as  provided  in  section  401(c). 

ACQUISmON    AND    RECLA.MATION    OF    ABANDONED 
AND    UNCLAIMED    MINED    LANDS 

SEC.  405.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clarer, that  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in 
land  or  mineral  rights  in  order  to  eliminate 
nazards  to  the  environment  or  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public  from  mined  lands   or 

^o?.^!".^*""^*'  °P«'"ate'  or  manage  reclamation 
lacilltles  and  projects  constitutes  acquisi- 
tion for  a  public  use  or  purpose,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Secretary  plans  to  hold  the 
interest  in  land  or  mineral  rights  so  acquired 
as  an  open  space  or  for  recreation,  or  to  re- 
sell the  land  following  completion  of  the  rec- 
lamation facility  or  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  anf  in- 
terest therein  which  has  been  affected  bv 
surface  mUiing  and  has  not  been  reclaimed 
to  Its  approximate  original  condition.  Prior 
to  making  any  acquisition  of  land  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracts  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under 
this  section  and  based  upon  those  findings 
he  shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according 
to  the  priorities  established  in  section  402 
Title  to  all   lands   or   Interests   therein   ac- 

n^^^  o*"*"  ''*'  **''^"  '"  ^»»«  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  paid  for  land  under 
this  section  shall  take  into  account  the  un- 
restored  condition  of  the  land.  Prior  to  anv 
Individual  acquisition  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  specifically  determine  '  the 
f^H  .^  ^"*'*'  acquisition  and  reclamation 
and  the  benefits  to  the  public  to  be  gained 
therefrom. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  such  inter- 
««t  or  right  he  shall  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  of  just 
compensation  awarded  by  a  jury  to  such 
person.  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
lime  Is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  increasingly  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  environment  which 
would  substantially  increase  the  cost  or  mag- 
nitude of  reclamation  or  of  continuing  or  in- 
creasingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety  or 
health,  or  to  property,  the  Secretary  "may 
take  such  interest  or  rights  immediately 
upon  payment  by  the  United  States  either  to 

!"*^.  wP!^*°°  *"■  *"'°  *  «=«"'■*  of  competent 
jurisdiction  of  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  estimate  to  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  interest  or  rights:  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  also  pay  to  such  person 
*ny  further  amount  that  may  be  subse- 
quently awarded  by  a  jury,  with  interest 
from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  taken  action  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  land  and  cannot  determine  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  Interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit 
and  give  notice,  and  may  take  such  interest 
or  rights  immediately  upon  payment  into 
court  of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons  es- 
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tabllshes  title  to  such  interest  or  rights 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their 
taking,  the  court  shaU  transfer  the  payment 
to  such  person  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  any  further  amount  that  may  be 
agreed  to  pursuant  to  negotiations  or 
awarded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  taking.  If  no  person  or  persons  establish 
title  to  the  hiterest  or  rights  within  six  years 
from  the  time  of  such  taking,  the  payment 
shall  revert  to  the  Secretary  and  be  deposited 
in  the  fund. 

(5)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  within 
their  boundaries  and  to  transfer  such  lands 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  to  States  in  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  but  in  no  event 
shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands  for  which 
the  grant  Is  made.  When  a  State  has  made 
any  such  land  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  this  title,  such  State  shall 
have   a   preference   right   to  purchase  such 
lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market  value 
less  thp  State  portion  of  the  original  acquisi- 
tion  price.   Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of   paragraph    (1)    of    this    subsection,    re- 
claimed land  may  be  sold  to  the  State  or 
local  government  in  which  it  is  located  at  a 
price  less  than  fair  market  value,  which  in 
no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  purchase  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  used  for  a  valid  public  purpose 
If  any  land  sold  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  paragraph  is  not  used  for  a 
valid    public    purpose    as    specified    by    the 
Secretary  in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment then  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
Money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  spe- 
cifications, the  Secretary  shall  utUlze  the 
specialized  knowledge  or  experience  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  can 
assist  him  in  the  development  or  Imple- 
mentation of  the  reclamation  program  re- 
quired under  this  title. 

(7)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  in  formulating  reg- 
ulations for  the  making  of  grants  to  the 
States  to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
lands  in  their  unreclaimed  state  which  wUl 
meet  the  objectives  as  stated  in  section  402 
above  when  reclaimed.  For  those  lands  which 
are  reclaimed  for  public  recreational  use  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  first  to  assiu-e  proper  maintenance  of 
such  funds  and  facilities  thereon  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
funds. 

(8)  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
section  is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential,  or  private  rec- 
reational development,  the  Secretary  may  sell 
such  land  by  public  sale  under  a  system  of 
competitive  bidding,  at  not  less  than  fair 
market  value  and  under  such  other  regula- 
tions as  he  may  promulgate  to  insure  that 
such  lands  are  put  to  proper  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  If  any  such  land 
sold  Is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment, then  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
Money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund. 

(9)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing, with  the  appropriate  notice,  in  the  coun- 
ty or  counties  or  the  appropriate  subdi- 
visions of  the  State  In  which  lands  acquired 
to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title  ara 
located.  The  hearings  shall  be  held  at  a  time 
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which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and  eovum 
ments  the  maximum  opportunity  to  partlcll 
pate  In  the  decision  concerning  the  use  nf 
the  lands  once  reclaimed.  ^  °' 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  all  avail 
able  data  and  information  on  reclamatio,^ 
needs  and  measures,  including  the  daTa  a°S 
information  developed  by  the  Corps  of  In 
glneers  in  conducting  the  National  str^o" 
Mine  Study  authorized  by  section  233  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970.  In  connection 
therewith    the    Secretary    may    caU    o^' ^e 

ChWn'/p"'."'"  ^'■'"y-  *"'"e  through  he 
Chief  of  Eneineeis.  to  assist  him  in  conduct- 
ed?; .^^""^^J"^  ''"  '"""aging  reclamation  fa. 
c  lities  and  projects,  including  demonstra 
tlon  facilities  and  projects,  conducted  by  thJ 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 

'b)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  u=o 
money  in  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim    de 
velop   and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  oi^  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
?fon?f  r"^"'  ^"^-  a««><=ia«on,  or  corpora- 
tion If  he  determines  that  such  is  an  inte- 
graJ  and  necessary  element  of  an  econoiw- 
cally  feasible  plan  for  a  project  to  construct 
or  rehabilitate  hDuslng  for  persons  employed 
J?  "J.,"!"  ""^  ^'"''^  incidental  thereto,  persons 
disabled  3  5  the  result  of  such  employment 
persons   di-:pU:;ed   by   governmental   action' 
or  persons  dislocated  as  the  result  of  natural 
disasters   or   catastrophic   failure   from   anv 
cai.se.  Such  activities  shall  be  accomplished 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary    shall    require,    which    may    include 
transfers  of  Kind  with  or  without  monetary 
consideration:  Provided.  That,  to  the  extent 
that  the  consideration  is  below  the  fair  mar- 
ket  value  of  the  land  transferred,  no  portion 
of   the   difference   between   the   fair  market 
value  and  the  c.^nsideration  shall  accrue  as 
a  profit  to  su3h  person,  firm,  association   or 
corporation.  Land  development  may  Include 
the  construction  of  public  faoilities  or  other 
improvements  including  reasonable  site  work 
and  offslte  improvements  such  as  sewer  and 
water  extensions  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  eco- 
nomic  feasibility  of   a   project.   No  part  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  title  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  actual  construction  costs  of 
housing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  directly  or  he  may 
make  grants  and  commitments  for  grants 
and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require  to  any 
State,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  or  any  pu'blic  body  or 
nonprofit  organization  designated  by  a  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  or  contract 
with  public  and  private  organizations  to  pro- 
vide information,  advice,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, including  demonstrations  in  fur- 
therance of  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
403,  in  any  area  experiencing  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  its  coal  resources  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  does  not  have  adequate 
facilities. 


FILLING   VOIDS   AND   SEALING   TUNNELS 

Sec.  406.  la)  The  Congress  declares  that 
voids  and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  resulting  from  any 
mining  operation  constitute  a  hazard  to  the 
public  health  or  safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  any  State,  is  au- 
thorized to  fill  such  voids  and  seal  such 
abandoned  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways 
which  the  Secretary  determines  could  endan- 
ger life  and  property  or  constitute  a  hazard 
to  the  public  health  or  safety. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  mine  waste 
piles  are  being  reworked  for  coal  conservation 
purposes,  the  incremental  costs  of  disposing 
of  the  wastes  from  such  operations  by  filling 
voids  and  sealing  tunnels  may  be  eligible 
for  funding  providing  that  the  disposal  of 
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these    wastes    meet    the    purposes    of    this 
section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  •  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise  such  interest 
in  land  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

FUND    REPORT 
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Sec.  407.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1976. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under 
the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  future  uses  of  the  fund. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer  funds  to  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  reclama- 
tion activities  authorized  by  this  title. 
TITLE  V — CONTROL  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACTS  OF  SURFACE  COAL 
MINING 

ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  501.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
hundred-and-eighty-day  period  Immediately 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  regulations  covering  a 
permanent  regulatory  procedure  for  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  set- 
ting mining  and  reclamation  performance 
standards  based  on  and  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  title  V  and  establishing  proce- 
dures and  requirements  for  preparation,  sub- 
mission, and  approval  of  State  programs  and 
development  and  Implementation  of  Federal 
programs  under  this  title.  Such  regulations 
shall  not  be  promulgated  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  until  he  has — 

(A)  published  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  interested  per- 
sons and  State  and  local  governments  a 
period  of  not  less  than  forty -five  days  after 
such  publication  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

(B)  obtained  the  wiitten  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  which 
relate  to  air  or  water  quality  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
use.  1151-1175).  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1857):  and 

(C)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  regulations. 
The  date,  time,  and  place  of  any  hearing  held 
on  the  proposed  regulations  shall  be  set  out 
in  the  publication  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  com- 
ments and  relevant  data  presented  at  such 
hearing  before  final  promulgation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  regulations. 

INITIAL    REGULATORY    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  No  person  shall  open  or  de- 
velop any  new  or  previously  minded  or 
abandoned  site  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are 
regulated  by  a  State  unless  such  person  has 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  State  regulatory 
authority. 

(b)  All  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
ands  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  which  commence  operations 
pursuant  to  a  permit  Issued  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  comply 
and  such  permits  shall  contain  terms  re- 
quiring compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsections  515(b)(2).  515(b)(3),  515(b) 
Ifl',:,^.^^^'')^^"''  615(b)  (13).  515(b)  (19). 
and  515(d)  of  this  Act.  \    ".">, 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nve  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act    all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 

an<te  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  which  are  In  operation  pur- 
suant to  a  permit  Issued  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  comply  with 
^K?,^^^'^'°"^  "»'  subsections  515(b)(2),  515 
••')(3),  515(b)(S).  6l6(b)(10).   515(b)(13). 


51S(b)(19),  and  615(d)  of  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  lands  from  which  overburden  and 
the  coal  seam  being  mined  have  not  been 
removed. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  permit  appli- 
cant or  permittee  subsequent  to  a  written 
finding  by  the  regulatory  authority  and 
under  the  conditions  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  subsection  515(c),  the  regulatory 
avithority  may  grant  variances  from  the  re- 
quirement to  restore  to  approximate  original 
contour  set  forth  in  subsections  515(b)(3) 
and  51S(d). 

(e)  Not  later  than  twenty  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  opera- 
tors of  surface  coal  mines  In  expectation  of 
operating  such  mines  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  a  State  program,  or  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  Federal  program,  shall  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permit  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  such  application  to  cover  those 
lands  to  be  mined  after  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  State  program.  The  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  process  such  applications  and 
grant  or  deny  a  permit  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, but  in  no  case  later  than  thirty 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f )  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Implement  a  Fed- 
eral enforcement  program  which  shall  re- 
main In  effect  in  each  State  in  which  there  is 
surface  coal  mining  until  the  State  program 
has  been  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
until  a  Federal  program  has  been  Imple- 
mented pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  enforce- 
ment program  shall — 

(1)  include  inspections  of  surface  coal 
mine  sites  which  shall  be  made  on  a  ran- 
dom basis  (but  at  least  one  inspection  for 
every  site  every  three  months) .  without  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  mine  operator  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  compliance  with 
the  standards  of  subsection  (b)  above.  The 
Secretary  shall  order  any  necessary  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  implemented  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  enforcement  provision  of  this 
title  to  correct  violations  Identified  at  the 
inspections; 

(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  Inspec- 
tion reports  indicating  that  any  surface  coal 
mining  operation  has  been  found  in  viola- 
tion of  section  (b)  above,  during  not  less 
than  two  consecutive  State  Inspections  or 
upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  information 
which  would  give  rise  to  reasonable  belief 
that  such  standards  are  being  violated  by 
any  surface  coal  mining  operation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  order  the  immediate  inspection 
of  such  operation  by  Federal  inspectors  and 
the  necessary  enforcement  actions,  if  any.  to 
be  implemented  pursuant  to  the  Federal  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  title.  When  the 
Federal  inspection  results  from  Information 
provided  to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  persons  when  the 
Federal  inspection  Is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  Inspector  during  the  inspec- 
tion; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  Inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  and  such  additional  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  or  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  so 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  such  other 
personnel  of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  as  arranged  by 
appropriate  agreement  with  the  Secretary  on 
a  reimbursable  or  other  basis: 

(4)  provide  that  the  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
designated  Federal  office  centrally  located  in 
the  county  or  area  In  which  the  inspected 
surface  coal  mine  Is  located  copies  of  inspec- 
tion reports  made; 


(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  bv 
section  714  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  conducting  those  Inspections  in  which 
the  standards  of  this  Act  are  enforced  and 
for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  Following  the  final  disapproval  of  a 
State  program,  and  prior  to  promulgation  of 
a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act.  including  judi- 
cial review  of  such  a  program,  existing 
surface  coal  mining  operations  may  continue 
surface  mining  operations  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  502  of  this  Act. 

STATE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Each  State  in  which  there  i.s 
or  may  be  conducted  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  which  wishes  to  assume  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions, except  as  provided  In  section  521  and 
title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, by  the  end  of  the  eighteen-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  State  program  which  demonstrates 
that  such  State  has  the  capability  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  meeting 
its  purposes  through — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or 
conditions  of  permits  concerning  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  which 
sanctions  shall  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  including  civil  and  crim- 
inal actions,  forfeiture  of  bonds,  suspension, 
revocation,  and  withholding  of  permits,  and 
the  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  by  the 
State  regulatory  authority  or  Its  Inspectors: 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suffi- 
cient administrative  and  technical  personnel, 
and  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the  State  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  title  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  for  coal  on  lands  within  the 
State; 

(5)  establishment  of  a  process  for  the  des- 
ignation of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface 
coal  mining  In  accordance  with  section  522: 

(6)  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of 
avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  for  coor- 
dinating the  review  and  issuance  of  permits 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  with  any  other  Federal  or  State 
permit  process  applicable  to  the  proposed 
operations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  .shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  under  this  sectioii 
until  he  has — 

(1)  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  tlie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
expertise  pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program: 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  aspects 
of  a  State  program  which  relate  to  air  or 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151- 
1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1857); 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
Slate  program  within  the  State:  and 

(4)  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal  au- 
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thority  and  qualified  pcrsouiiel  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  environmental  pro- 
tection standards. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a 
State  program,  in  whole  or  In  part,  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  date  such 
State  program  was  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program  in  whole  or  in  part  he 
t.hall  notify  the  State  in  wTitlng  of  his  deci- 
sion and  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  there- 
for. The  State  shall  have  sixty  dajs  hi  which 
to  resubmit  a  revised  State  program,  or  por- 
tion thereof.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  resubmitted  State  program  or 
portion  thereof  within  si.xty  davs  from  the 
date  of  resubmission. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  604  the  inability  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pre- 
pare, submit,  or  enforce  a  State  program,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  because  the  action  is  en- 
joined by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  bv 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
result  hi  a  loss  of  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance  under  titles  IV  and  VII  of  this  Act 
or  In  the  hnpositlon  of  a  Federal  program. 
Regulation  of  the  surface  coal  mhilng  and 
reclamation  operations  covered  or  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  State  program  subject  to  the 
injunction  shaU  be  conducted  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  Act,  until 
such  time  as  the  hij  unction  terminates  or 
for  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter,  at  which 
thne  the  requirements  of  sections  503  and  504 
shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

FEDEKAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  504.  (.i)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
promulgate  and  implement  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State  no  later  tnan  thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
such  State — 

(1)  falls  to  submit  a  Stale  program  cov- 
ering surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  by  the  end  of  the  eighteen- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thte  Act; 

(2)  fails  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  State 
program  within  sixty  days  of  disapproval  of 
8  proposed  State  program:  Provided  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  implement  a  Federal 
program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  hiitlal 
period  allowed  for  submission  of  a  State  pro- 
gram as  provided  for  In  clau.se  (1)  of  this 
subsection;  or 

(3)  falls  to  Implement,  enforce,  or  main- 
tain its  approved  State  program  a.>:  provided 
for  in  this  Act. 

If  State  compliance  with  clause  d)   of  this 
subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
for  submi.s.sion  of  a  State  program  up  to  an 
additional    six    months.    Promulgation    and 
implementation  of  a  Federal  program  vests 
the  Secretary  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  taking 
place  on  lands  within  any  State  not  in  com- 
pliance  with   this   Act.   After  promulgation 
and   Implementation  of  a  Federal  program 
the  Secretary  shall  be  the  regulatory  author- 
ity if  a  Federal  program  Is  implemented  for 
a  State,  subsections  552   (a),   (c),  and   (d) 
shall   not   apply   for   a   period  of  one   year 
following  the  date  of  such  hnplementatlon 
In  promulgating  and  Implementing  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  a  particular  State  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration  the  na- 
ture of  that  State's  terrain,  clmiate,  biologi- 
cal,  chemical,   and  other  relevant  physical 
conditions. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  a  State 
program  for  surface  coal  mining,  and  is  not 
enforcing  any  part  of  such  program  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  Federal  en- 
forcement, luider  the  provisions  of  section 
521,  of  that  part  of  the  State  program  not 
being  enforced  by  such  State. 
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(c)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  affected 
State. 

(d)  Permits  issued  piu-suant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Immedi- 
ately following  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  any  permit  to 
have  been  granted  contrary  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
permittee  and  provide  him  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  submission  of  a  new  applica- 
tion and  reasonable  time  to  conform  on- 
going surface  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions to  the  requhements  of  the  Federal 
program. 

(e)  A  State  which  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  State  program  prior  to  hn- 
plemenution  of  a  Federal  program  may  sub- 
mit a  State  program  at  any  thne  after  such 
implementation.    Upon    the    submission    of 
such  a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  follow 
the  procedmes  set  forth  in  section  503(b) 
and  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  State 
program  within  six  mcntlis  after  Its  sub- 
mittal. Approval  of  a  State  program  shall 
be    based   on    the    determination    that    the 
State  has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  meeting  its  pur- 
poses through  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 503(a)    (1)   through  (6).  Until  a  Slate 
program  is  approved  as  provided  under  this 
section,   the  Federal  program  shall  remain 
in  effect  and  all  actions  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant   to  such  Federal   program 
including  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
permit  issued  thereunder,  shall   remain   in 
effect. 

(f)  Permits  isstied  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  the  approved  State  program.  The  State 
regulatoiy  authority  may  review  such  per- 
niiis  to  determine  that  tl;e  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  approved  State  program  are 
not  Violated.  If  tlie  Slate  regulatory  au- 
thority determines  any  permit  to  have  been 
Rrantcd  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  the  approved  State  program,  he  shall 
so  aavise  the  permittee  and  provide  him  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  submission  of  a 
new  application  and  reasonable  time  to  con- 
form ongoing  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  approved  State  program. 

(g)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  is  promul- 
gated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act  any 
statutes  or  regulations  of  such  State  which 
are  in  effect  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
J^iiall,  insofar  a^  they  interfere  with  the 
achiesement  of  the  purposes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  thi.s  Act  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, be  preempted  and  superseded  bv  the 
Federal  program. 

(hi  Any  Federal  program  shall  include  a 
process  for  coordinating  the  review  and  is- 
suance of  permits  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  permit  process  applicable  to 
the  proposed  operation. 

STATE   tAWS 

Sf:c.  505.  (a)  No  State  law  or  regulation  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  which  may  become  effective  thereafter' 
shall  be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, except  insofar  as  such  State  law  or  regu- 
lation is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 
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(b)  Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation In  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effec- 
tive thereafter,  which  provides  for  more 
stringent  land  use  and  environmental  con- 


trols and  regulations  of  surface  coal  mhiin.r 
and  reclamation  operations  than  do  the  nrn 
visions  Of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Lu^h 
pursuant  thereto  shall  not  1^  construed  ^ 
be  hiconslstent  with  this  Act.  Any  provision 

?L"h^^'^*^  '*^  °'"  '^g"'atlon  in  eflfect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  which 
may  become  effective  thereafter,  which  nro 
vides  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  s^I 
face  mining  and  reclamation  operations  f^r 
which  no  provision  is  contained  in  this  aJ- 

S\.\t  A^ct  ^""'^^^^'^^'    ^°   ''^   ^'--'^'- 

,Jnfl.!?.°'''*?^  '"  ^'-''^  ^"^  '^■"'''"  *"=  ronstrued 
as  affecting  in  any  way  the  right  of  any  oer 

son  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  applicable 
State  law,  his  hiterest  in  water  resoSrces^! 
fected  by  a  surface  coal  mhUng  operation. 
PERMrrs 
Sec.  506.  (a)  After  six  months  from  the 
d.ate  of  approval  of  the  State  program  or  the 
implementation  of  the  Federal  program  no 
person  shall  engage  in  or  carry  out  on  iMds 
within  a  State  any  surface  coal  mining  od- 
erations  unless  such  person  has  first  obtained 
a  permit  issued  by  such  State  pursuant  to  an 
approved  State  program  or  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program;  except  a 
person  conducting  surface  coal  mhilng  op- 
erations under  a  valid  permit  from  the  State 
regulatory  authority  may  conduct  such  op- 
erations beyond  such  period  If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  has  been  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  the 
initial  adnUniatrative  decision  has  not  been 
rendered. 

(b)  All  permits  issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  issued  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shah  be 
nontransferable:  Provided.  That  a  successor 
in  interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies  for  a 
new  permit  withm  thirty  days  of  succeeding 
to  such  interest  and  who  is  able  to  obtain 
the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  permittee 
may  continue  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  according  to  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  of  the  orighial 
permittee  until  such  successor's  application 
is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  per- 
mit, a  permit  shaU  terminate  if  the  permit- 
tee has  not  commenced  the  surface  coal  mhi- 
lng and  reclamation  operations  covered  by 
such  permit  within  three  years  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  permit. 

(d)(1)  Any  valid  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  carry  with  It  the  right  of 
successive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  permit.  The  holder  of  the  permit 
may  apply  for  renewal  and  such  renewal 
shall  be  Issued,  subsequent  to  public  hear- 
ing upon  the  following  requirements  and 
written  finding  by  the  regulatory  authoritv 
tliat — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ex- 
ioUng  permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met: 
tB»  the  present  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  Is  In  full  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State 
plan  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  jeop- 
ardize the  operator's  continuing  responsi- 
bility on  existing  permit  areas; 

(D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  In  effect  for 
said  operation  will  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  for  any  renewal  requested  In  such 
application  as  well  as  any  additional  bond 
the  regulatory  authority  might  require  pur- 
suant to  section  509;  and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated 
information  required  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  been  provided.  Prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  any  extension  of  permit  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  provide  notice  to  the 
appropriate  public  authorities. 

(2)    If   an   application   for  renewal  of  a 
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valid  permit  includes  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries 
authorized  in  the  existing  permit,  the  por- 
tion of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  which  addresses  any  new  land  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  full  standards  ap- 
plicable to  new  applications  under  this  Act. 
(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  the  period  of  the  original 
permit  established  by  this  Act.  Application 
for  permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  valid  permit. 

APPLICATION    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  permit 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program  or 
a  Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  as 
determined  by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such 
fee  shall  be  based  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing", 
administering,  and  enforcing  such  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  regulatory  authority  may  develop 
procedures  so  as  to  enable  the  cost  of  the 
fee  to  be  paid  over  the  term  of  the  permit. 

(b)  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regu- 
latory authority  and  shall  contain,  among 
otlier  things — 

(1)  the  names  and  addresses  of  (A)  the 
permit  applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of 
record  of  the  property  (surface  and  mineral) 
to  be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  record  of 
any  leasehold  Interest  In  the  property;  (D) 
any  purchaser  of  record  of  the  property 
under  a  real  estate  contract;  (E)  the  opera- 
tor if  he  Is  a  person  different  from  the  ap- 
plicant; and  (P)  If  any  of  these  are  business 
entities  other  than  a  single  proprietor,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  principals,  of- 
ficers, and   resident   agent: 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  any  part  of  the 
permit  area; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  previous 
surface  coal  mining  permits  In  the  United 
States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the  permit 
identification; 

(4)  if  the  applicant  is  a  partnership, 
corporat'.on,  association,  or  other  business 
entity,  the  following  where  applicable:  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  officer,  partner, 
director,  or  person  performing  a  function 
similar  to  a  director,  of  the  applicant,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  address  of  any 
per.son  owning,  of  record  or  beneficially 
either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  applicant 
and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the  ap- 
plicant, partner,  or  principal  shareholder 
previously  operated  a  surface  mining  opera- 
tion  within   the   United   States; 

(5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  con- 
trolled by  or  under  common  control  with  the 
applicant,  has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State 
mining  permit  which  subsequent  to  1960 
lias  been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had 
a  mining  bond  or  similar  security  deposited 
in  lieu  of  bond  forfeited  and,  if  so,  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  facts  involved; 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  suc- 
cessive weeks,  and  which  Includes  the 
ownership,  a  description  of  the  exact  loca- 
tion and  boundaries  of  the  proposed  site 
sufficient  so  that  the  proposed  operation  Is 
readily  locatable  by  local  residents,  and  the 
location  of  where  the  application  is  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  Is 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  u-sed  or 
proposed  to  be  iised; 


(8)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected; 

(9)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  area  affected; 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  Into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

(11)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologic 
con.«:equences  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
operations,  both  on  and  off  the  mine  site, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrologic  regime,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  water  in  surface  and 
ground  water  systems  Including  the  dis- 
solved and  suspended  solids  under  .seasonal 
flow  conditions  and  the  collection  of  sufficient 
data  for  the  mine  site  and  surrounding  area 
so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of  the 
probable  cumulative  impacts  of  all  antici- 
pated mining  in  the  area  upon  the  hydrology 
of  the  area  and  particularly  upon  water 
availability; 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, the  cllmatologlcal  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  be  af- 
fected. Including  the  average  seasonal  precip- 
itation, the  average  direction  and  velocity  of 
prevailing  wlnd.s,  and  the  seasonal  tempera- 
ture ranges; 

(13)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  appro- 
priate scale  clearly  showing  (Ai  the  land  to 
be  affected  as  of  the  date  of  application  and 
(B)  all  types  of  information  set  forth  on 
topographical  maps  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  a  scale  of  1:24,000  or 
larger.  Including  all  manmade  features  and 
significant  known  archeological  sites  existing 
on  the  date  of  application.  Such  a  map  or 
plan  shall  among  other  things  .specified  by 
the  regulatory  authority  show  all  boundaries 
of  the  land  to  be  affected,  the  boundary 
lines  and  names  of  present  owners  of  record 
of  all  surface  areas  abutting  the  permit  area 
and  the  location  of  all  buildhigs  within  one 
thousand  feet  of  the  permit  area; 

(14)  cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  the 
land  to  be  affected  Including  the  actual 
area  to  be  mined,  prepared  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  and  certified  by  a  registered 
professional  engineer,  or  registered  land  sur- 
veyor and  a  professional  geologist  (when 
specific  subsurface  information  is  deemed 
essential  and  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority),  showing  pertinent  elevation  and 
location  of  test  borings  or  core  samplings  and 
depicting  the  followhig  hiformation:  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  the  various  strata  of  over- 
burden; the  location  of  subsurface  water,  if 
encountered,  and  its  quality;  the  nature  and 
thickness  of  any  coal  or  rider  seam  above  the 
coal  seam  to  be  mined;  the  nature  of  the 
stratum  Immediately  beneath  the  coal  seam 
to  be  mhied;  all  muieral  crop  lines  and  the 
strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  to  be  mined 
within  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected;  ex- 
isthig  or  previous  surface  mining  limits;  the 
location  and  extent  of  known  workings  or 
any  underground  mines,  including  mine 
openings  to  the  surface;  the  location  of 
aquifers;  the  estimated  elevation  of  the 
water  table:  the  location  of  spoil,  waste,  or 
refuse  areas  and  topsoil  preservation  areas: 
the  location  of  all  impoundments  for  waste 
or  erosion  control:  any  settling  or  water 
treatment  tacllities;  constructed  or  natural 
drainways  and  the  location  of  any  discharges 
to  any  surface  body  of  water  on  the  area  of 
land  to  be  affected  or  adjacent  thereto;  and 
profiles  at  appropriate  cross  sections  of  the 
anticipated  final  surface  configuration  that 
will  be  achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's 
proposed  reclamation  plan; 

(15)  a  statement  cf  the  results  of  test 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  the  permit 
area.  Including  logs  of  the  drIU  holes;  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  seam  found,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  chemical  properties  of  such  coal; 


the  sulfur  content  of  any  coal  seam;  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  potentially  acid  or  toxic 
(forming  sections  of  the  overburden;  and 
chemical  analysis  of  the  stratum  lying  im- 
mediately underneath  the  coal  to  be  mined; 
and 

(16)  information  pertaining  to  coal  seams, 
test  borings,  or  core  samplings  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  person  with  an  interest  which  is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected:  Provided,  That  infor- 
mation which  pertains  only  to  the  analysis 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  coal  (excepting  information  regarding 
such  mineral  or  elemental  content  which  Is 
potentially  toxic  In  the  environment)  shall 
be  kept  confidential  and  not  made  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  cer- 
tificate issued  by  an  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  United  States 
certifying  that  the  applicant  has  a  public 
liability  insurance  policy  in  force  for  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
for  which  such  permit  is  sought,  or  evidence 
that  the  applicant  has  satisfied  other  State 
or  Federal  self-insurance  requirements. 
Such  pwllcy  shall  provide  for  personal  injury 
and  property  damage  protection  in  an 
amount  adequate  to  compensate  any  persons 
damaged  as  a  result  of  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  and  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  State  law.  Such  policy  shall  be  main- 
tained in  full  force  and  effect  during  the 
term  of  the  permit  or  any  renewal,  including 
the  length  of  all  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  recla- 
mation plan  which  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(e)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy 
of  his  application  for  public  inspection  with 
the  recorder  at  the  courthouse  of  the  county 
or  an  appropriate  official  approved  by  the 
regulatory  authority  where  the  mining  Is 
proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  coal  seam  itself. 

RECLAMAIION    PLAN    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Each  reclamation  plan  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  a  permit  application  pur- 
suant to  any  approved  State  program  or  a 
Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  include,  in  the  degree  of  detail 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  reclamation 
required  by  the  State  or  Federal  program 
can  be  accomplished,  a  statement  of: 

(1)  the  Identification  of  the  entire  area 
to  be  mined  and  affected  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size, 
sequence,  and  timing  of  the  subareas  for 
which  It  is  anticipated  that  individual  per- 
mits for  mining  will  be  sought; 

(2)  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining 
including: 

(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  if  the  land  has  a  history  of 
previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded 
any  mining;  and 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  givinq 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  charac- 
teristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover; 

(3)  the  use  which  is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation,  including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of  alter- 
native uses  and  the  relationship  of  such 
use  to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans, 
and  the  comments  of  any  State  and  local 
governments  or  agencies  thereof  which  would 
have  to  approve  or  authorize  the  proposed  use 
of  the  land  following  reclamation; 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed post-mining  land  use  is  to  be  achieved 
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and  the  necessary  support  activities  which 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  proposed  land 
\ise: 

(5)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed  to 
be  used  in  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment;  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage  and 
of  water  accumulation;  a  plan,  where  appro- 
priate, for  backfilling,  soil  stabilization,  and 
compacting,  grading,  and  appropriate  revege- 
tatlon  (where  vegetation  existed  immediately 
prior  to  mining);  and  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  acre  of  the  reclamation,  including  a  state- 
ment as  to  how  the  permittee  plans  to  comply 
with  each  of  the  requirements  set  out  in 
section  515; 

(6)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
rgeulattons  and  any  applicable  health  and 
safety  standards; 

(7)  the  consideration  which  has  heen 
given  to  developing  the  reclamation  plan  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  local,  physical 
environmental,  and  climatologlcal  conditions 
and  current  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nologies; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  Insuring  the  maximum  practicable 
recovery  of  the  mineral  resource; 

(9)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  each  major  step  in 
the  reclamation  plan; 

(10)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  making  the  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  land  use  plans  and 
programs; 

(11)  all  lands.  Interests  in  lands,  or  options 
on  such  interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  interests  in  lands  bv  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit; 

(12)  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit,  including  the  location  of  sub- 
surface water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  chem- 
ical properties  including  acid  forming  prop- 
erties of  the  mineral  and  overburden:  Pro- 
vided, That  Information  about  the  mineral 
shall  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity if  the  applicant  so  requests; 

(13)  a  detailed  description  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  to  assure  the  protection 
of  (A)  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  ground  water  systems,  both  on-  and  off- 
site,  from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of 
present  users  to  such  water;  and 

(14)  such  other  requirements  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  prescribe  by  reg\ila- 
tlon. 

(b)  Any  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
State  law  shall  be  held  in  confidence  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

PERFORMANCE   BONDS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  After  a  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  been 
approved  but  before  such  a  permit  Is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  on  a  form  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  State,  and  con- 
ditional upon  faithful  performance  of  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  per- 
mit. The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land 
withUi  the  permit  area  upon  which  the  op- 
erator will  Initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal 
milling  and  reclamation  operations  wittiln 
the  initial  term  of  the  permit.  As  succeed- 
ing increments  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  are  to  be  Initiated 
and  conducted  within  the  permit  area,  the 
permittee  shall  file  with  the  regulatory  au- 
thority an  additional  bond  or  bonds  to  cover 
such  Increments  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  bond  required  for 
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each  bonded  area  shall  depend  upon  the 
reclamation  requirements  of  the  approved 
permit  and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regu- 
latory authority  on  the  basis  of  at  least  two 
Independent  estimates.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reclamation  plan  If  the  work 
had  to  be  performed  by  a  third  party  in  the 
event  of  forfeiture  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
bond  be  less  than  $10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  and  for  a  period  co- 
incident with  the  operator's  responsibility 
for  vegetation  requirements  in  section  515. 
The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  operator 
and  a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  where  such  operation  is 
located,  except  that  the  operator  may  elect 
to  deposit  cash,  negotiable  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  such  State,  or 
negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  of  any  bank 
organized  or  transacting  business  In  the 
United  States.  The  cash  deposit  or  market 
value  of  such  securities  shall  be  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bond  re- 
quired for  the  bonded  area. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  accept 
the  bond  of  the  applicant  Itself  without 
separate  surety  when  the  applicant  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory 
authority  the  existence  of  a  suitable  agent 
to  receive  service  of  process  and  a  history  of 
financial  solvency  and  continuous  operation 
sufficient  for  authorization  to  self-insure  or 
bond  such  amount. 

(d)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall  be 
deposited  upon  the  same  teruM  as  the  terms 
upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  deposited. 
Such  securities  shall  be  seciu-lty  for  the 
repayment  of  such  negotiable  certificate  of 
deposit. 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit 
required  and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance 
of  the  applicant's  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time  as 
affected  land  acreages  are  Increased  or  de- 
creased or  where  the  cost  of  future  reclama- 
tion obviously  changes. 

PERMrr   APPROVAL    OR    DENIAL 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mining  application  and  reclamation  plan  or 
a  revision  or  renewal  thereof,  as  required 
by  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  an  approved 
State  program  or  Federal  program  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Including  public  noti- 
fication and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing as  required  by  section  513,  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  grant  or  deny  the  application 
for  a  permit  and  notify  the  applicant  in  writ- 
ing. Within  ten  days  after  the  granting  of 
a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  no- 
tify the  State  and  the  local  official  who  has 
the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes  In 
the  local  political  subdivision  In  which  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected  Is  located  that 
a  permit  has  been  Issued  and  .shall  describe 
the  location  of  the  land, 

(b)  No  permit,  revision,  or  renewal  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  imless  the  applica- 
tion affirmatively  demonstrates  and  the  reg- 
\Uatory  authority  finds  in  writing  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  set  forth  In  the 
application  or  from  Information  otherwise 
available  which  will  be  documented  In  the 
approval,  and  made  available  to  the  appli- 
cants, that — 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  State  or  Federal  program  have  been  com- 
plied with; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
Stat«  or  Federal  program  can  be  accom- 
plished under  tlie  reclamation  plan  con- 
tained in  the  permit  application; 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  probable  cimiu- 
lative  Impact  of  aU  anticipated  mhilng  in 
the  area  on  the  hydrologic  balance  specified 
in  section  507(b)  has  been  made  and  the 
proposed  operation  tliereof  has  been  de.slgned 


to  prevent  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
using  the  best  avaUable  technology,  irrepa- 
rable offsite  Impacts  to  hydrologic  balance" 

(4)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  is  not 
Included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  pursuant  to 
section  522  of  this  Act  or  is  not  within  an 
area  being  considered  for  such  designation 
(unless  in  such  an  area  as  to  which  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  has  commenced 
pursuant  to  section  522(a)(4)(D)  of  this 
Act,  the  operator  making  the  permit  applica. 
tion  demonstrates  that,  prior  to  September 
1,  1974,  he  has  made  substantial  legal  and 
financial  commitments  in  relation  to  the 
operation  for  which  he  is  applying  for  a 
permit);  and 

(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ation, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  croplands  or 
haylands  overlying  alluvial  valley  floors 
where  such  croplands  or  haylands  are  signif- 
icant to  the  practice  of  farming  or  ranching 
operations. 

(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  per- 
mit application  a  schedule  listing  any  and 
all  notices  of  violations  of  this  Act  and  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  In  the  United 
States  pertaining  to  air  or  water  environ- 
mental protection  Incurred  by  the  applicant 
in  connection  with  any  surface  coal  mining 
operation  during  the  one-year  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  application.  The  schedule 
shall  also  indicate  the  final  resolution  of  any 
such  notice  of  violation.  Where  the  schedule 
or  other  information  available  to  the  regu- 
latory autliorlty  Indicates  that  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  applicant  is  currently  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  such  other  laws  referred  to  in 
this  subsection,  the  permit  shall  not  be  Is- 
sued until  the  applicant  submits  proof  that 
such  violation  has  been  corrected  or  Is  in 
the  process  of  being  corrected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  regulatory  authority,  depart- 
ment, or  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
such  violation. 

REVISION  OF  PERMITS 

Sec.  511.  (a)(1)  During  the  term  of  the 
permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation, together  with  a  revised  reclamation 
plan,  to  the  regulatory  authority  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a  per- 
mit shall  not  be  approved  unless  the  regula- 
tory authority  finds  that  reclamation  as  re- 
quired  by  this  Act  and  the  State  or  Federal 
program  can  be  accomplUhed  under  the  re- 
vised Reclamation  Plan.  The  revision  shall 
be  approved  or  disapproved  within  a  period 
of  time  established  by  the  State  or  Federal 
program.  The  regulatory  authority  shall 
establish  guidelines  for  a  determination  of 
the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  request  for 
which  all  permit  application  Information  re- 
quirements and  procedures.  Including  notice 
and  hearings,  shall  apply:  Provided,  That  any 
revisions  which  propose  a  substantial  change 
In  the  Intended  future  use  of  the  land  or  sig- 
nificant alterations  in  the  Reclamation  Plan 
shall,  at  a  minimum  be  subject  to  notice  and 
hearing  requirements. 

(3)  Any  extension  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  Incidental  boimdary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  application  for  an- 
other permit. 

(b)  No  transfer,  assignment,  or  sale  of  the 
rights  granted  under  any  permit  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  regulatory  authority. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit:  Provided,  That  such  revision  or 
modification  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and 
hearing  requirements  established  by  the 
State  or  Federal  program. 
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COAL  EXPLORATION  PERMITS 

Sec.  512.  (a)  Each  State  program  or  Fed- 
eral program  shall  Include  a  requirement 
that  coal  exploration  operations  which  sub- 
stantially disturb  the  natural  land  surface 
be  conducted  under  a  permit  issued  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  coal  explora- 
tion permit  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
or  Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  estab- 
lished by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such  fee 
shall  be  based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon 
the  actual  or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing, 
administering,  and  enforcing  such  permit 
Issued  pursuant  to  a  State  or  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  application  and  supporting  tech- 
nical data  shall  be  submitted  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  regulatory  authority  and 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  exploration  project.  The  sup- 
porting technical  data  shall  Include,  among 
other  things: 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  explora- 
tion by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot,  tract, 
range,  or  section,  whichever  Is  most  appli- 
cable. Including  a  copy  of  the  pertinent 
United  States  Geological  Survey  topographi- 
cal map  or  maps  with  the  area  to  be  explored 
delineated  thereon; 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  rights-of-way.  If  not 
shown  on  the  topographical  map; 

(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water,  if  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
map; 

(5)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  access  roads,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  neces- 
sary facilities  that  may  be  constructed  In  the 
course  of  exploration,  all  of  which  shall  be 
plotted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(6)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration; 

(7)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored; 

(8)  a  statement  describing  the  right  by 
which  the  applicant  Intends  to  pursue  his 
exploration  activities  and  a  certification  that 
notice  of  Intention  to  pursue  such  activities 
has  been  given  to  the  surface  owner; 

(9)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
disturbed  in  exploration.  Including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  faculties  and  equipment;    and 

(10)  such  other  Information  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  may  require. 

(c)  Specifically  Identified  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  In  the  application 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confidential 
concerning  trade  secrets  or  privileged  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information  which  re- 
lates to  the  competitive  rights  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  not  be  avaUable  for  public 
examination. 

(d)  If  an  applicant  is  denied  a  coal  ex- 
ploration permit  under  this  Act,  or  If  the 
regulatory  authority  falls  to  act  within  a 
reasonable  time,  then  the  applicant  may 
seek  relief  under  the  appropriate  admlnls"- 
trative  procedures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal 
exploration  activities  in  connection  with  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  this  Act 
without  first  having  obtaUied  a  permit  to 
explore  from  the  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority or  shall  fail  to  conduct  such  explora- 
tion activities  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
his  approved  coal  exploration  permit,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  518. 

PUBLIC     NOTICE     AND     PUBLIC     HEARINGS 

Sec  513.  (a)  At  the  time  of  submission  of 
an  application  for  a  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an  existing 
permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  the  appli- 
cant shall  submit  to  the  regulatory  authority 
a  copy  of  his  advertisment  of  the  ownership, 
precise  location,  and  boundaries  of  the  land 
to  be  affected.  At  the  time  of  submission  such 


advertisement  shall  be  placed  In  a  local  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  in  the  locality  of 
the  proposed  surface  mine  at  least  once  a 
week  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  The  regula- 
tory authority  shall  notify  various  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  planning  agencies,  and 
sewage  and  water  treatment  authorities,  or 
water  companies  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
proposed  surface  mining  will  take  place,  noti- 
fying them  of  the  operator's  intention  to 
surface  mine  a  particularly  described  tract  of 
land  and  indicating  the  application's  permit 
number  and  where  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
mining  applications  with  respect  to  the  effect 
spected.  These  lociil  bodies,  agencies,  authori- 
ties, or  companies  have  obligation  to  submit 
written  comments  within  thirty  days  on  the 
mining  applications  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  operation  on  the  environ- 
ment which  are  within  their  area  of  responsi- 
bility. Such  comments  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  public  at  the  same  locations  as 
are  the  mining  applications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governmental  agency  or  authority  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  written  objections  to 
the  proposed  initial  or  revised  application  for 
a  permit  for  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation  with  the  regulatory  au- 
thority within  thirty  days  after  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objec- 
tions are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  then  hold  a  public 
hearing  In  the  locality  of  the  proposed  min- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  receipt 
of  such  objections.  The  date,  time,  and  loca- 
tion of  such  public  hearing  shall  be  adver- 
tised by  the  regulatory  authority  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  locality  at 
least  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks 
prior  to  the  scheduled  hearing  date.  The  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  arrange  with  the  ap- 
plicant upon  request  by  any  party  to  the 
administrative  proceeding  access  to  the  pro- 
posed mining  area  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing Information  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 
At  this  public  hearing,  the  applicant  for  a 
permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  his  application  Is  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws.  Not 
less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any  proposed  hear- 
ing, the  regulatory  authority  shall  respond  to 
the  written  objections  in  writing.  Such  re- 
sponse shall  Include  the  regulatory  author- 
ity's preliminary  proposals  as  to  the  terms 
and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond  of  a 
possible  permit  for  the  area  In  question  and 
answers  to  material  factual  questions  pre- 
sented in  the  written  objections.  The  regula- 
tory authority's  responsibility  under  this 
subsection  shall  In  any  event  be  to  make 
publicly  avaUable  its  estimate  as  to  any  other 
conditions  of  mining  or  reclamation  which 
may  be  required  or  contained  In  the  prelim- 
inary proposal.  In  the  event  all  parties  re- 
questing the  hearing  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  hearings,  and  with- 
draw their  request,  such  hearings  need  not  be 
held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths, 
subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or  printed  ma- 
terials, compel  attendance  of  the  witnesses,  or 
production  of  the  materials,  and  take  evi- 
dence including  but  not  limited  to  site  in- 
spections of  the  land  to  be  affected  and 
other  surface  coal  mining  operations  carried 
on  by  the  applicant  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  operation.  A  verbatim  trans- 
cript and  complete  record  of  each  public 
hearing  shall  t>e  ordered  bv  the  regulatory 
authority. 

DECISIONS   OF   nPCULATORV   ArXHOniTV    AND 
APPEALS 

Sec.  514.  (a)  If  a  public  hearing  has  been 
held  pursuant  to  section  513(b),  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  issue  and  furnish  the 
applicant  for  a  perihit  and  persons  who  are 
parties  to  the  administrative  proceedings 
with  the  written  finding  of  the  regulatory 


authority,  granting  or  denying  the  permit  In 
whole  or  In  part  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor,  within  thirty  days  of  said  hearings. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  no  public  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  513(b),  the  regula- 
tory  authority  shall  notify  the  applicant  for 
a  permit  within  a  reasonable  time,  taking 
into  account  the  time  needed  for  proper 
Investigation  of  the  site,  the  complexity  of 
the  permit  application  and  whether  or  not 
wTitten  objection  to  the  application  has  been 
filed,  whether  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  If  the  application  is 
approved,  the  permit  shall  be  Issued.  If  the 
application  is  disapproved,  specific  reasons 
therefor  must  be  set  forth  In  the  notifica- 
tion. Within  thirty  days  after  the  applicant 
Is  notified  that  the  permit  or  any  portion 
thereof  has  been  denied,  the  appUcant  may 
request  a  hearing  on  the  reasons  for  the 
said  disapproval.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  hold  a  hearing  within  thirty  days  of 
such  request  and  provide  notification  to  all 
Uiterested  parties  at  the  time  that  the  appli- 
cant is  so  notified.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  hearing  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
Issue  and  furnish  the  applicant,  and  aU  per- 
sons who  participated  In  the  hearing,  with 
the  WTitten  decision  of  the  regulatory  au- 
thority, granting  or  denying  the  permit  In 
whole  or  In  part  and  stating  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(c)  Any  appUcant  or  any  person  who  has 
participated  In  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority,  or 
if  the  regulatory  authority  fails  to  act  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  for  review  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  State 
or  Federal  law. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  PERTORMA.VCE 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Any  permit  Issued  under  anv 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  siuface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  appli- 
cable performance  standards  of  this  Act,  and 
such  other  requirements  as  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  promulgate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operation  as  a  minimum  to — 

(1)  conduct  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and 
conservation  of  the  solid  fuel  resource  be- 
ing recovered  so  that  reaffectlng  the  land 
m  the  future  through  surface  coal  mining 
can  be  minimized; 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condition 
at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  uses 
which  it  was  capable  of  supporting  prior  to 
any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood,  so  long  us 
such  use  or  uses  do  not  present  any  actual 
or  probable  hazard  to  public  health  or  safetv 
or  pose  any  actual  or  probable  threat  of  wa- 
ter diminution  or  pollution,  and  the  permit 
applicants'  declared  proposed  land  use  fol- 
lowing reclamation  is  not  deemed  to  be  Im- 
practical or  unreasonable,  inconsistent  with 
applicable  land  use  policies  and  plans,  li>- 
volves  unreasonable  delay  in  implementa- 
tion, or  is  violative  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law; 

(3)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations  backfill,  compact  (where  advisable 
to  Insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching 
of  toxic  materials),  and  grade  in  order  to 
restore  the  approximate  original  contour  of 
the  land  with  all  highwalls.  spoU  piles  and 
depressions  eliminated  (unless  small  depres- 
sions are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture 
to  assist  revegetation  or  as  otherwise  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  Act):  Provided,  how- 
ever. Tliat  In  surface  coal  mining  which  Is 
carried  out  at  the  same  location  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  where  the  operation 
tran'^ects  the  coal  depcsit.  and  the  thickness 
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of  the  coal  deposits  relative  to  the  volume  of 
the  overburden  Is  large  and  where  the  op- 
erator demonstrates  that  the  overburden  and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  at  a  particu- 
lar point  In  the  permit  area  Is  insufficient, 
giving  due  consideration  to  volumetric  ex- 
pansion, to  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour,  the  operator,  at  a  minimum,  shall 
backnu.  grade,  and   compact   (where  advis- 
able)   using    all    available    overburden    and 
other  spoil  and  waste  materials  to  attain  the 
lowest  practicable  grade  but  not  more  than 
the    angle    of    repose,    to    provide    adequate 
drainage  and  to  cover  all  acid-forming  and 
other  toxic  materials,  In  order  to  achieve  an 
ecologically  sound  land  use  compatible  with 
the  surrounding  region:   And  provided  fur- 
ther.  That  in  surface  coal  mining  where  the 
volume  of  overburden  is  large  relative  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  deposit  and  where  the 
operator    demonstrates    that    due    to    volu- 
metric expansion  the  amount  of  overburden 
and  other  spoil  and  waste  materials  removed 
In  the  course  of  the  mining  operation  is  more 
than   sufficient   to   restore   the   approximate 
original  contour,  the  operator  shall  after  re- 
storing   the    approximate    contour,    backfill 
grade,   and  compact    (where  advisable)    the 
excess  overburden  and  other  spoil  and  waste 
materials  to  attain  the  lowest  grade  but  not 
more  than  the  angle  of  repose,  and  to  cover 
all  acid-forming  and  other  toxic  materials. 
In   order   to   achieve   an   ecologically   sound 
land  use  compatible   with    the  surrounding 
region   and    that   such   overburden   or   spoil 
shall  be  shaped  and  graded  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  slides,  erosion,  and  water  pollu- 
tion and  is  revegetated  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act: 

(4)  stabilize  and  protect  all  .sxirface  areas 
Including  spoil  plies  affected  by  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  oneratlon  to 
effectively  control  erosion  and  attendant  air 
and  water  pollution: 

(5)  remove  the  topsoU  from  the  land  in  a 
separate  layer,  replace  it  on  the  backfill  area 
or  if  not  utilized  immediatelv.  segregate  it 
In  a  separate  pile  from  other  spoil  and  when 
the  topsoil  is  not  replaced  on  a  backfill  area 
within  a  time  short  enough  to  avoid  de- 
terioration of  the  topsoil,  maintain  a  suc- 
cessful cover  by  quick  growing  plan  or  other 
means  thereafter  so  that  the  topsoil  is  pre- 
served from  wind  and  water  erosion,  remains 
free  of  any  contamination  by  other  acid  or 
toxic  material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition 
for  sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  dur- 
ing reclamation,  except  if  topsoil  is  of  insuf- 
ficient quantity  or  of  poor  quality  for  sus- 
taining vegetation,  or  if  other  strata  can  lae 
shown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation 
requirements,  then  the  operator  shall  re- 
move, segregate,  and  preserve  in  a  like  man- 
ner such  other  strata  which  is  best  able  to 
support  vegetation: 

(6)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  best  avail- 
able subsoil  which  has  been  segregated  and 
preserved; 

(7)  protect  offslte  areas  from  slides  or 
damage  occurring  during  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations,  and  not 
deposit  spoil  material  or  locate  any  part  of 
the  operations  or  waste  accumulations  out- 
side the  permit  area: 

(8)  create,  if  authorized  in  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  Impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing sites  as  part  of  reclamation  activities 
only  when  it  is  adequately  demonstrated 
that — 

(A)  the  size  of  the  impoundment  Is  ade- 
quate for  its  Intended  purposes: 

(B)  the  Impoundment  dam  construction 
will  be  so  designed  as  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  (16  USC 
1006): 

(C)  the  quality  of  Impounded  water  will 
be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  Its  In- 
tended use  and  that  discharges  from  the  Im- 


poundment wUl  not  degrade  the  water  qual- 
ity In  the  receiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  wUl  be  reasonably 
stable: 

(E)  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users- 
and . 

(P)  such  water  Impoundments  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  utilized  by  adjacent  or 
surrounding  landowners  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, recreational,  or  domestic  uses; 

(9)  fill  all  auger  holes  with  an  Impervious 
and  noncombustible  material  in  order  to 
prevent  drainage; 

(10)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the 
prevailing  hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine- 
site  and  in  associated  offslte  areas  and  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  surface 
and  ground  water  systems  both  diu-ing  and 
after  surface  coal  mining  operations  and 
during  reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  add  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to — 

(0  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(11)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic 
content  which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(Hi)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  man- 
aging boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep 
acid  or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering 
ground  and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  prevent  to  the  maxlmxmi  ex- 
tent possible,  using  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, additional  contributions  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  streamflow  or  runoff  out- 
.'-ide  the  permit  area  above  natural  levels 
under  se.isonal  flow  conditions  as  measured 
prior  to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel 
deepening  or  enlargement  In  operations  re- 
quiring the  discharge  of  water  from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  slltatlon 
flructures  from  dralnways  after  disturbed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  stabUized; 

(D)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  the 
mined  area  to  approximate  premlnUie  con- 
ditions; * 

( E I  replacing  the  water  supply  of  an  owner 
of  any  Interest  in  real  property  who  obtains 
all  or  part  of  his  supply  of  water  for  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  industrial,  or  other  legiti- 
mate use  from  an  underground  source  other 
than  a  subterranean  stream  channel  where 
•such  supply  has  been  affected  by  contamUia- 
tlon.  diminution,  or  Interruption  proxi- 
mately resulting  from  mining; 

(F)  preserving  to  the  maximum  extent 
pcsslble.  using  the  best  available  technology, 
throughout  the  mining  and  reclamation 
process  the  hydrologlc  Integrity  of  alluvial 
valley  floors  in  the  arid  and  semlarld  areas 
of  the  country;  and 

(G)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(H)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  proces.sing  wastes, 
pnd  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  in  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction in  compacted  layers  including  the 
use  of  Incombustible  and  Impervious  mate- 
rials if  necessary  and  assure  the  final  contour 
of  the  waste  pile  will  be  compatible  with 
natural  surroundings  and  that  the  site  can 
and  will  be  stabilized  and  revegetated  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(12)  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
within  five  hundred  feet  from  active  and 
abandoned  underground  mines  In  order  to 
prevent  break-throughs  and  to  protect  health 
or  safety  of  miners :  Provided.  That  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  permit  an  operator  to 
mine  closer  to  an  abandoned  underground 
mine:  Provided,  That  this  does  not  create 
hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners; 
or  shall  permit  an  operator  to  mine  near, 
through  or  partially  through  an  abandoned 
underground  mine  working  where  such  mln- 
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Ing  through  will  achieve  Improved  resource 
recovery,  abatement  of  water  pollution  or 
elimination  of  public  hazards  and  such  miit 
Ing  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 

( 13)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  existing  or 
new  impoundments  for  the  disposal  of  coal 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes,  incorporate  the  best 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilltes  and 
construct  or  reconstruct  such  facilities  to 
insure  that  the  construction  will  be  so  de- 
signed to  achieve  necessary  stability  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  .safety  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  which  at 
a  minimum,  is  compatible  with  that  of  struc 
tures  constructed  under  Public  Law  83-666 
(16  use.  1006);  that  leachate  will  not  pol- 
lute surface  or  ground  water,  and  that  no 
mine  waste  such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes  de- 
termined as  unsuitable  for  construction  con- 
stituents  by  sound  engineering  methods  and 
design  practices  are  used  in  the  construction 
of  water  impoundments,  water  retention  fa- 
cilities, dams,  or  settling  ponds;  and  that 
the  structures  are  located  so  as  to  minimize 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
11  failure  sliould  occur; 

(14)  Insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  ground  or  surface  waters  or  sus- 
tained combustion; 

(16)  Insure  that  explosives  are  used  only 
in  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  regulatory  authority,  which  shall  Include 
provisions  to — 

(A)  provide  adequate  advance  written  no- 
tice by  publication  and  or  posting  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments  and  to  residents  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  explosives  and  maintain 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  a  log  of 
the  magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts;  and 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  det- 
onating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing  and 
frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  (1) 
injury  to  persons,  (11)  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  outside  the  permit  area,  (lU) 
adverse  impacts  on  any  underground  mine, 
and  (iv)  change  in  the  course,  channel,  or 
availability  of  ground  or  surface  water  out- 
side tlie  permit  area; 

(16)  insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  In  an  environmentally  sound  manner 
and  as  contemporaneously  as  practicable 
with  the  surface  coal  mining  operations; 

(17)  insure  that  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  postmlnlng  conditions  of  access 
roads  into  and  across  the  site  of  operations 
will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and  slltatlon. 
pollution  of  water,  damage  to  fish  or  wildlife 
or  their  habitat,  or  public  or  private  prop- 
erty: Provided,  That  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  the  retention  after  mining  of 
certain  access  roads  where  consistent  with 
State  and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs 
and  where  necessary  may  permit  a  limited 
exception  to  the  restoration  of  approximate 
original  contour  for  that  purpose; 

( 18)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed  or 
drainage  channel  or  in  such  proximity  to 
such  channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the 
normal  flow  of  water; 

(19)  establish  on  the  regraded  areas,  and 
all  other  lands  affected,  a  diverse,  effective 
and  permanent  vegetative  cover  native  to 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  and  capable  of 
self-regeneration  and  plant  succession  at 
least  equal  in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural 
vegetation  of  the  area;  except,  that  Intro- 
duced species  may  be  used  in  the  revegetation 
process  where  desirable  and  necessary  to 
achieve  the  approved  postmlnlng  land  use 
plan; 

•  20)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
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ful  revegetation,  as  required  by  paragraph 
(19)  above,  for  a  period  of  five  full  yeara 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding, 
fertilizing,  Irrigation,  or  other  work  In  order 
to  assure  compliance  with  paragraph  (19) 
above,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions  of 
the  country  where  the  annual  average  pre- 
cipitation is  twenty-six  Inches  or  less,  then 
the  operator's  assumption  of  responsibility 
and  liability  will  extend  for  a  period  of  ten 
full  years  after  the  last  year  of  augmented 
seeding,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  or  other  work : 
Provided,  That  when  the  regulatory  authority 
approves  a  long-term  intensive  agricultural 
postmlnlng  land  use,  the  applicable  five-  or 
ten-year  period  of  responsibility  for  revegeta- 
tion shall  commence  at  the  date  of  Initial 
planting  for  such  long-term  intensive  agrl- 
cultiu-al  postmlnlng  land  use:  Provided 
further.  That  when  the  regulatory  authority 
Issues  a  written  finding  approving  a  long- 
term.  Intensive,  agricultural  postmlnlng  land 
use  as  part  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
plan,  the  authority  may  grant  exception  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (19)  above;  and 

(21)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  taking  into 
consideration  the  physical,  cllmatological, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery 
of  the  mineral  resources. 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section a  variance  from  the  requirement  to 
restore  to  approximate  original  contour  set 
forth  In  subsection  515(b)(3)  or  515(d)  of 
this  section  may  be  granted  for  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  where  the  mining  operation 
will  remove  an  entire  coal  seam  or  seams 
running  through  the  upper  fraction  of  a 
mountain,  ridge,  or  hill  (except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  (4)  (A)  hereof)  by  remov- 
ing all  of  the  overburden  and  creating  a  level 
plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  contour  with  no 
highwalls  remaining,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting postmlnlng  uses  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  commer- 
cial (Including  commercial  agricultural), 
residential  or  public  facility  (including  rec- 
reational facilities)  development  is  proposed 
for  the  postmlnlng  use  of  the  affected  land, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance for  a  surface  mining  operation  of  the 
nature  described  In  subsection  (c)(2) 
where —  v  '  v  / 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate land  use  planning  agencies.  If  any,  the 
proposed  development  is  deemed  to  consti- 
tute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  premining  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  pub- 
lic use  can  be  obtained  only  if  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
515(b)(3)  are  granted; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlnlng  land  use  and 
appropriate   assurances   that  such   use   will 

(I )  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses- 

(II)  obtainable  according  to  data  regard- 
mg  expected  need  and  market: 

(ill)  assured  of  investment  In  necessary 
public  facilities;  ' 

(Iv)  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  were  appropriate; 

(V)  practicable  with  respect  to  private  fl- 
nanclal  capability  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed development; 

(vi)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  Inte- 
f.^'vf .*J^*  mining  operation  and  reclamation 
»»th  the  postmlnlng  land  use;  and 


(vll)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  In 
conformance  with  professional  standards 
established  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  intended 
use  of  the  site; 

(D)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

(E)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general-pw- 
pose  government  In  which  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which 
the  regulatory  agency.  In  Its  discretion,  de- 
termines to  have  an  Interest  in  the  proposed 
use,  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
use; 

(P)  a  public  hearing  Is  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  Includ- 
ing a  variance;  and 

(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

(A)  the  toe  of  the  lowest  coal  seam  mined 
and  the  overbtirden  associated  with  It  are 
retained  in  place  as  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion; 

(B)  the  unclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  inward  from  the  outslopes  ex- 
cept at  specified  points; 

(D)  no  damage  wUl  be  done  to  natural 
water-cotirses; 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  will 
be  met. 

(5)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  pro- 
mulgate specific  regulations  to  govern  the 
granting  of  variances  In  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  may  Im- 
pose such  additional  requirements  as  he 
deems  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  suttsectlon  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  Is  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and 
reclamation  plan. 

(d)  The  following  performance  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  steep-slope  surface  coal 
mining  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  those 
general  performance  standards  required  by 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  In  which  an  opera- 
tor Is  mining  on  fiat  or  gently  rolling  terrain, 
on  which  an  occasional  steep  slope  Is  en- 
countered through  which  the  mining  opera- 
tion Is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or  pre- 
dominantly flat  area: 

(1)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
coal  mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris, 
abandoned  or  disabled  equipment,  spoil  ma- 
terial, or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed 
on  the  downslope  below  the  bench  or  min- 
ing cut,  except  that  where  necessary  soil 
and  spoil  material  from  the  Initial  block 
or  short  linear  cut  of  earth  necessary  to 
obtain  initial  access  to  the  coal  seam  In  a 
new  surface  coal  mining  operation  can  be 
placed  on  a  limited  and  specified  area  of  the 
downslope  below  the  Initial  cut  If  the  per- 
mittee demonstrates  that  such  soil  or  spoil 
material  will  not  slide  and  that  the  other 
requirements  of  this  subsection  can  still 
be  met:  Provided,  That  spoil  material  In 
excess  of  that  required  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  approximately  original  contour 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  515(b) 
(3)  or  516(d)  (2)  or  excess  spoU  from  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation  granted  a  variance 
under  subsection  516(c)  may  be  permanently 
stored  at  such  offsite  spoil  storage  areas  as 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  designate  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  areas  shall 
be  deemed  In  all  respects  to  be  part  of  the 
lands  affected  by  surface  coal  mining  opera- 


tions. Such  offslte  spoil  storage  areas  shall 
be  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  In 
conformance  with  professional  standards 
established  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  of  the  site. 

(2)  Complete  backfilling  with  spoil  ma- 
terial shall  be  required  to  cover  completely 
the  highwall  and  return  to  the  site  to  the 
approximate  original  contour,  which  ma- 
terial will  maintain  stability  foUowlng  min- 
ing and  reclamation. 

(3)  The  operator  may  not  disturb  land 
above  the  top  of  the  highwall  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  such  dis- 
turbance will  facilitate  compliance  with  the 
environmental  protection  standards  of  this 
section:  Provided,  however,  That  the  land 
disturbed  above  the  highwall  shall  be  limited 
to  that  amount  necessary  to  facilitate  said 
compliance. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "steep-slope"  Is  any  slope  above  twenty 
degrees  or  such  lesser  slope  as  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  regulatory  authority  after  con- 
sideration of  soil,  climate,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  a  region  or  State. 

StTRFACE  EFFECTS  OF  TTNDEEGKOrNS  COAL 
MINING  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  516.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regtilatlons  directed  toward 
the  surface  effects  of  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations,  embodying  the  follovrtng  re- 
quirements and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  601  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Each  permit  issued  under  any  ap- 
proved State  or  Federal  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  relating  to  underground  coal 
mining  shall  require  the  operator  to — 

(1)  adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  In  order  to  prevent  subsidence  to 
the  extent  technologically  and  economically 
feasible,  maximize  mine  stability,  and  main- 
tain the  value  and  use  of  such  surface  lands, 
except  In  those  instances  where  the  mining 
technology  used  requires  planned  subsidence 
In  a  predictable  and  controlled  manner:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  standard  method 
of  room  and  pillar  continuous  mining; 

(2)  seal  all  portals,  entryways,  drifts, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  between  the  sur- 
face and  underground  mine  workings  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
mining  operations; 

(3)  fill  or  seal  exploratory  holes  no  longer 
necessary  for  mining,  maximizing  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  return  of  mine  and  proc- 
essing waste,  tailings,  and  any  other  waste 
Incident  to  the  mining  operation,  to  the 
mine  worlOngs  or  excavations; 

(4)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  workings  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  created  by  the  permittee  from 
ctirrent  operations  through  construction  In 
compacted  layers  Including  the  use  of  in- 
combustible and  impervious  materials  If  nec- 
essary and  assure  that  the  leachate  will  not 
pollute  surface  or  grovind  waters  and  that  the 
final  contour  of  the  waste  accumulation  will 
be  compatible  with  natural  surroundings 
and  that  the  site  is  stabilized  and  revege- 
tated according  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

(5)  with  respect  to  the  use  of  existing  or 
new  impoundments  for  the  di^wsal  of  coal 
mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or  other 
liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the  best 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  water  retention  facilities  and 
construct  or  reconstruct  such  facilities  to 
insure  that  the  construction  will  be  so  de- 
signed to  achieve  necessary  stability  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  and  which, 
at  a  minimum,  is  compatible  with  that  of 
structures  constructed  under  Public  Law  83- 
566   (16  U.S.C.  1006»:  that  the  leachate  wUl 
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not  pollute  surface  or  ground  water,  and  that 
no  mine  waste  such  as  coal  fines  and  slimes 
determined  as  unsuitable  for  construction 
constituents  by  sound  engineering  methods 
and  design  practices  are  used  In  the  construc- 
tion of  water  Impoundments,  water  retention 
facilities,  dams,  or  settling  ponds  and  that 
the  structures  are  located  so  as  to  minimize 
danger  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
If  failure  should  occur; 

(6)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  perma- 
nent vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regen- 
eration and  plant  succession  and  at  least 
equal  in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  veg- 
etation of  the  area:  ° 

(7)  protect  offsite  areas  from  damages 
which  may  result  Horn  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(8)  eliminate  fire  hazards  and  otherwise 
eliminate  conditions  which  constitute  a  haz- 
ard to  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(9)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine-site 
«nd  In  associated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  surface 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
coal  mining  operations  and  during  reclama- 
tion by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  limited 
to— 

(I)  preventing  or  removing  water  from  con- 
tact with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(II)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses: 

(ill)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  maraging 
boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid  or 
other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters;  and 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations so  as  to  prevent  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  using  the  best  avaUable  tech- 
nology, additional  contributions  of  suspended 
6oUs  to  streamflow  or  runoff  outside  the  per- 
mit area  above  natural  levels  under  seasonal 
flow  conditions  as  measured  prior  to  any 
mining,  and  avoiding  channel  deepening  or 
enlargement  in  operations  requiring  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  mines. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stabUity  of  the 
land,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  urbanized 
areas,  cities,  towns,  and  communities  and 
adjacent  to  Industrial  or  commercial  build- 
ings, major  Impoundments,  or  permanent 
streams  If  he  finds  Imminent  danger  to  in- 
habitants of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  communities. 
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Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  any  per- 
mit under  this  Act,  or  of  determining 
whether  any  person  is  In  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  any  such  State  or  Federal 
program  or  any  other  requirement  of  this 
Act — 

(1 )  the  regulatory  authority  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  maintain 
appropriate  records,  (B)  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  regulatory  authority,  (C)  In- 
stall, use,  and  maintain  any  necessary  mon- 
itoring equipment  or  methods,  (D)  evaluate 
results  in  accordance  with  such  methods, 
at  such  locations.  Intervals,  and  in  such 
manner  as  a  regulatory  authority  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  (E)  provide  such  other  infor- 
mation relative  to  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  as  the  regulatory  au- 
thority  deems  reasonable   and   necessary; 

(2)  for  tho.se  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  remove  or  dis- 
turb strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which 
significantly  insure  the  hydrologlc  balance 
of  water  use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  specify  those— 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
below  the  mlnesite  as  well  as  in  the  potential 
zone  of  Influence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aquifers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lower  most  (deep- 
est) coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  data 
to  be  maintained:  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. 
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der  this  title  by  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  be  made  immediately  available  to  the 
public  at  central  and  sufficient  locations  in 
the  county,  multlcounty.  and  State  area  of 
mining  so  that  they  are  conveniently  avail 
able  to  residents  in  the  areas  of  mining 

PENALTIES 


The  monitoring,  data  collection,  and  analy- 
sis required  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted according  to  standards  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority  in 
order  to  assure  their  reliability  and  validity; 
(3)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  notice 
and  upon  presentation  of  appropriate  creden- 
tials (A)  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through  any  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  or  any  premises 
in  which  any  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  located;  and  (B)  may  at  reasonable 
times,  and  without  delay,  have  access  to  and 
copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  monitoring 
equipment  or  method  of  operation  required 
under  this  Act. 


(d)  The  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  programs,  per- 
mits, bonds.  Inspections  and  enforcement, 
public  review,  and  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  shall  be  applicable  to  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cident to  underground  coal  mining  with  such 
modifications  to  the  permits  application  re- 
quirements, permit  approval  or  denial  pro- 
cedures, and  bond  requirements,  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to  the 
differences  between  surface  and  underground 
coal  mining.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  modifications  in  accordance  with  the 
rulemaking  procedure  established  in  section 
601  of  this  Act. 

INSPECTIONS   AND    MONITORING 

Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  inspections  of  any  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
enforce  any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
purposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting In  the  development,  administration, 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 


(c)  The  ln.spectlons  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  ( 1 )  occur  on  an  irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  for  coal  covered  by  each 
permit:  (2)  occur  without  prior  notice  to 
the  permittee  or  his  agents  or  employees; 
and  (3)  Include  the  filing  of  inspection  re-1 
ports  adequate  to  enforce  the  requirements 
of  and  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  make  copies  of  such  inspection  reports 
immediately  and  freely  available  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  central  location  in  the  pertinent  geo- 
graphic area  of  mining.  The  Secretary  or 
regulatory  authority  shall  establish  a  system 
of  continual  rotation  of  inspectors  so  that 
the  same  inspector  does  not  consistently  visit 
the  .same  operations. 

(d)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  sxirface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  a  clearly 
visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the  name,  busi- 
ness address,  and  phone  number  of  the  per- 
mittee and  the  permit  number  of  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(e)  Each  Inspector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  any  State  or 
Federal  program  or  of  this  Act,  shall  forth- 
with Inform  the  operator  In  writing,  and 
shall  report  in  writing  any  such  violation  to 
the  regulatory  authority. 

(f)  Copies  of  any  records,  reports,  Inspec- 
tion materials,  or  Information  obtained  un- 


Sec.  518.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  or  Federal  lands  program  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of 
a  State  program  pursuant  to  section  521  of 
this  Act,  any  permittee  who  violates  any 
permit  condition  or  who  violates  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  U  such 
violation  leads  to  the  Issuance  of  a  cessation 
order  under  section  521,  the  civil  penalty 
shall  be  asse.ssed.  Such  penalty  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $5,000  for  each  violation.  Each  day  of 
a  continuing  violation  may  be  deemed  a 
separate  violation  for  purposes  of  penalty 
assessments.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  permittee's  history  of  previous  violations 
at  the  particular  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion; the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  permittee 
charged;  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
Including  any  irreparable  harm  to  the  en-' 
vironment  and  any  hazard  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public;  whether  the  permittee 
was  negligent;  and  the  demonstrated  good 
faith  of  the  permittee  charged  In  attempting 
to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notifica- 
tion of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged  with 
a  violation  described  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing.  Where  such  a  public 
hearmg  has  been  held,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  of  fact,  and  he  shall  issue  a 
written  decision  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
which  is  warranted,  Incorporating,  when  ap- 
propriate, an  order  therein  requiring  that  the 
penalty  be  paid.  When  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consolidate  such  hearings  with 
other  proceedings  under  section  521  of  this 
Act.  Any  hearing  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Where 
the  person  charged  with  such  a  violation 
faUs  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing,  a  civil  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  after  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  a  violation  did  occur 
and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which  Is  war- 
ranted, and  has  Issued  an  order  requiring 
that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  In  this 
section,  is  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  decision  issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  such  order  and  decision  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  or  at  the  prevailing  Department 
of  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate,  whichever  Is 
greater,  shall  be  charged  against  a  person  on 
any  unpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against 
him  pursuant  to  the  final  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary, said  interest  to  be  computed  from  the 
thirty-first  day  after  Issuance  of  such  final 
assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act, 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  526  of  this  Act,  may 
be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(f )  Any  person  who  wUlfully  and  knowing- 
ly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  Federal  enforcement  pur- 
suant to  section  502  or  during  Federal  en- 
forcement of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
section  525  of  this  Act  or  falls  or  refu.ses  to 
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comply  with  any  order  issued  under  section 
525  or  section  526  of  this  Act,  or  any  order 
Uicorporated  in  a  final  decision  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  except  an  order 
Incorporated  In  a  decision  Issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  or  section  704  of 
this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 
lates a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram or  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to 
section  502  or  Federal  enforcement  of  a  State 
program  pursuant  to  section  521  of  this 
Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
order  issued  under  section  521  of  this  Act, 
or  any  order  incorporated  in  a  final  decision 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  ex- 
cept an  order  incorporated  In  a  decision  is- 
sued under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
section  704  of  this  Act,  any  director,  officer, 
or  agent  of  such  corporation  who  willfully 
and  knowingly  authorized,  ordered;  or  car- 
ried out  such  violation,  failure,  or  refusal 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  civil  penalties, 
fines,  and  Imprisonment  that  may  be  Im- 
posed upon  a  person  under  subsections  (aj 
and  (f )  of  this  section. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  falls  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
grams or  any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(i)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  this  Act,  the  civil  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
corporate penalties  no  less  stringent  than 
those  set  forth  In  this  section,  and  shall 
contain  the  same  or  similar  procedural  re- 
quirements relating  thereto. 

RELEASE    or    PERFORMANCE    BONDS  OR    DEPOSrTS 

Sec.  519.  (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a 
request  with  the  regulatory  authority  for 
the  release  of  all  or  part  of  a  performance 
bond  or  deposit.  Within  thirty  days  after 
any  application  for  bond  or  deposit  release 
has  been  filed  with  the  regulatory  authority, 
the  operator  shall  submit  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
vertisement placed  on  five  successive  days 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
locality  of  the  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion. Such  advertisement  shall  be  considered 
part  of  any  bond  release  application  and 
shall  contain  a  notification  of  the  location 
of  the  land  affected,  the  number  of  acres, 
the  permit  number  and  the  date  approved, 
the  amoimt  of  the  bond  filed  and  the  por- 
tion sought  to  be  released,  and  the  type  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  reclamation  work 
performed,  and  a  description  of  the  results 
achieved  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan.  In  addition,  as  part 
of  any  bond  release  application,  the  appli- 
cant shall  submit  copies  of  letters  which  he 
has  sent  to  adjoining  property  owners,  local 
governmental  bodies,  planning  agencies,  and 
sewage  and  water  treatment  authorities,  or 
water  companies  In  the  locality  in  which  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  activl- 
les  took  place,  notifying  them  of  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  release  from  the  bond. 

(h)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  wlth- 
ni  a  reasonable  time  conduct  an  Inspection 
and  evaluation  of  the  reclamation  work  In- 
volved. Such  evaluation  shaU  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  degree  of  difficulty 
wh»f^'°'"*^  *°y  remaining  reclamation, 
wnether  poUutlon  of  surface  and  subsiu-face 
water  is  occurring,  the  probability  of  con- 


tinuance of  future  occurrence  of  such  pollu- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  of  abating  such 
pollution. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  release 
In  whole  or  In  part  said  bond  or  deposit  If 
the  authority  Is  satisfied  that  reclamation 
covered  by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion 
thereof  has  been  accomplished  as  required 
by  this  Act  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

( 1 )  When  the  operator  completes  the  back- 
filling, regradlng,  and  drainage  control  of  a 
bonded  area  in  accordance  with  his  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan,  the  release  of  60 
per  centum  of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the 
applicable  permit  area; 

(2)  After  revegetatlou  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  regraded  mined  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  reclamation 
plan.  When  determining  the  amount  of  bond 
to  be  released  after  successful  revegetatlon 
has  been  established,  the  regulatory  author- 
ity shall  retain  that  amount  of  bond  for  the 
revegetated  area  which  would  be  sufficient 
for  a  third  party  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
establishing revegetatlon  and  for  the  period 
specified  for  operator  responsibility  In  sec- 
tion 515  of  reestablishing  revegetatlon.  No 
part  of  the  bond  or  deposit  shall  be  released 
under  this  paragraph  so  long  as  the  lands 
to  which  the  release  would  be  applicable  are 
contributing  suspended  solids  to  streamfiow 
or  runoff  outside  the  permit  area  above 
natural  levels  and  seasonal  flow  conditions 
as  set  forth  in  the  permit. 

(3)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation activities,  but  not  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  specified  for  operator  re- 
sponsibility 111  section  515 : 

Provided,  however,  That  no  bond  shall  be 
fully  released  until  all  reclamation  require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  fully  met. 

(d)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disap- 
proves the  application  for  release  of  the 
bond  or  portion  thereof,  the  authority  shall 
notify  the  permittee,  In  writing,  stating  the 
reasons  for  disapproval  and  recommending 
corrective  actions  necessary  to  secure  said 
release. 

(e)  With  any  application  lor  total  or  par- 
tial bond  release  filed  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  municipality  in  which  a  surface 
coal  mining  operation  Is  located  by  certi- 
fied mall  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
release  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the-  bond. 

(f)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  written  objections  to  the 
proposed  release  from  bond  to  the  regulatory 
authority  withhi  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  the 
Interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  and  hold  a  public  hearing  In  the 
locality  of  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
proposed  for  bond  release  within  thirty  days 
of  the  request  for  such  hearing.  The  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  public  hearings 
shall  be  advertised  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority  m  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  locality  twice  a  week  for  two  consecu- 
tive weeks. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  have  the  authority 
and  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  vn'ltten  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  production  of  the  materials, 
and  take  evidence  Includmg  but  not  limited 
to  Inspections  of  the  land  affected  and  other 
surface  coal  mining  operations  carried  on  by 
the  applicant  In  the  general  vicinity.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  a  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

Sec.  520.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec 


tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  having 
an  Interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected may  commence  a  civil  action  on  his 
own  behalf — 

( 1 )  against  any  person  hicludlng — 

(A)  the  United  States, 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
tality or  agancy  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and 

(C)  any  other  person  who  is  alleged  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appropri- 
ate State  regulatory  authority  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  where  there  Is  alleged  a  failure 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  authority  to  perform  any  act  or 
duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not  discretion- 
ary with  the  Secretary  or  with  the  appropri- 
ate State  regulatory  authority. 

(b)   No  action  may  be  conimenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of 
the  violation  (i)  to  the  Secretary.  (11)  to 
the  State  in  which  the  violation  occurs,  and 
(ill)   to  any  alleged  violator;  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has  com- 
menced and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  In  a  coiu^  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or- 
der, or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
but  In  any  such  action  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States  any  person  may  intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right;  or 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  in  writing  under  oath  ol 
such  action  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, or  to  the  appropriate  State  regulatory 
authority,  except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  Immediately  after  such  notification 
in  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order 
complained  of  constitutes  an  imminent 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  plaintiff 
or  would  immediately  aftect  a  legal  inteiest 
of  the  plaintiff. 

(c)  (1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder  may 
be  brought  only  in  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
complained  of  Is  located. 

(2)  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  authoritv. 
if  not  a  party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  ol 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  is  appropriate.  The 
court  may,  U  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  Injunction  is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  sliall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  ol 
persons)  may  have  under  this  or  any  statute 
or  common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief  (including  relief  against  the  Secretary 
or  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  author- 
ity). 

(f)  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
is  injured  In  any  manner  through  the  fail- 
ure of  any  operator  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  permit  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  bring  an  action  for  damages 
(including  attorney  fees)  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  521.  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  available  to  him.  Including 
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receipt  of  InXormation  from  any  person,  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son Is  la  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act  or  any  permit  condition  required 
by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
State  regulatory  authority,  if  one  exists,  in 
the  State  In  which  such  violation  exists.  If 
no  such  State  authority  exists  or  the  State 
regulatory   authority  falls  within   ten  days 
after  notification  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  cause  said  violation  to  be  conected  or  to 
show  good  cause  for  such  faUure  and  trans- 
mit notification  of  its  action  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  order 
Federal  Inspection  of  the  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  at  which  the  alleged  violation 
Is  occurring  unless  the  Information  available 
to  the  Secretary  is  a  result  of  a  previous 
Federal  Inspection  of  such  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation.  When  the  Federal  Inspection 
results   from   information   provided   to   the 
Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person  when  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  and  such 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Inspector  during  the  Inspection. 

(2)  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  in- 
spection, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  any  condition  or 
practices  exist,  or  that  any  permittee  is  In 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or 
any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act, 
which  condition,  practice,  or  violation  also 
creates  an  Imminent  danger  to  the  health 
or  safety  of  the  public,  or  is  causing,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  significant, 
imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air, 
or  water  resources,  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  shall  immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  the  portion  thereof 
relevant  to  the  condition,  practice,  or  viola- 
tion. Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  in 
effect  imtil  the  Secretary  or  his  authorised 
representative  determines  that  the  condition, 
practice,  or  violation  has  been  abated,  or 
xmtil  modllled,  vacated,  or  terminated  by 
the  Secretaiy  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  (5)  of  this 
section. 

(3)  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  in- 
spection which  is  carried  out  dtiring  the 
enforcement  of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Fed- 
eral lands  program.  Federal  laspection  pur- 
suant to  section  602,  or  section  504(b)  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  pro- 
gram In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  any  jjermit- 
tee  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit,  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  but  sxich  violation  does  not  create  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  public,  or  cause  or  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  cause  slenificant.  imminent  en- 
vironmental haiin  to  land,  air,  or  water  re- 
sources, the  Secretary  or  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  issue  a  notice  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  a^ent  fixing  a  rea«^onable  time 
but  not  more  than  ninny  dav.s  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation. 

If,  upon  expiration  of  the  period  of  time 
as  originally  fijced  or  subsequently  extended, 
for  good  cause  shown  and  upon  the  written 
finding  of  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative,  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  finds  that  the  violation 
has  not  been  abated,  he  shall  immediately 
order  a  cessation  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  or  the  portion  there- 
of relevant  to  the  violation.  Such  cessation 
order  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  authorized  representative  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  has  been  abated,  or 
until  modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorl7ed  representative 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a)  (5)  of  this 
section. 

(4>  When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Inspec- 
tion which  is  carried  out  during  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 


program.  Federal  inspection  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602  or  section  504(b)  or  during  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  a  State  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive determUies  that  a  pattern  of  violations 
of  any  reqiUrements  of  this  Act  or  any  per- 
mit conditions  required  bv  this  Act  estists  or 
has  existed,  and  if  the  Secretary  or  his  au- 
thorized representative  also  finds  that  such 
violations  are  cau.sed  by  the  unwarranted 
failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply  with  any 
requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  permit  con- 
ditions, or  that  such  violations  are  wUlfuUy 
caused  by  the  permittee,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  shall  forth- 
with Issue  an  order  to  the  permittee  to  show 
cause  as  to  why  the  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or  revoked.  Upon  the  permittee's 
failure  to  show  cause  as  to  why  the  permit 
should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked,  the 
Secretary  or  hi^  authorized  representative 
shall  forthwith  suspend  or  revoke  the  per- 
mit. 

(5)  Notices  and  orders  issued  pmsuant  to 
thU  secUou  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
the  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 
time  established  for  abatement,  and  a  rea- 
sonable description  of  the  portion  of  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operation 
to  which  the  notice  or  order  applies.  Each 
notice  or  order  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  given  promptly  to  the  permittee  or 
his  agent  by  the  Secretaiy  or  his  authorized 
representative  who  Issues  such  notice  or  or- 
der, and  all  such  notices  and  ordex-s  shaU  be 
in  writing  and  shaU  be  signed  by  such  au- 
thorized representatives.  Any  notice  or  or- 
der Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
modified,  vacated,  or  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  authorized  representative.  A 
copy  of  any  such  order  or  notice  shall  be  sent 
to  the  State  regulatory  authority  in  the  State 
in  which  the  violation  occurs. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  vio- 
lations of  an  approved  State  program  appear 
to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State  to  en- 
force such  State  program  effectively,  he  shall 
•so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  .such  failure  extends  beyond  thirty  days 
after  .such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice 
of  such  finding.  During  the  period  beginnUig 
with  .such  piiblic  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satl.sfies  the  Secretary  that  it  will 
enforce  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce 
any  permit  condition  requh-ed  under  this  Act, 
shall  Issue  new  or  revised  permits  in  accord- 
ance with  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  may 
issue  such  notices  and  orders  as  are  neces- 
sary for  compliance  therewith. 

(c)    The  Secretary  may  request   the   At- 
torney General  to  institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief,  including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restrainUig  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tion  is  located  or  In   which   the  permittee 
thereof  has   his   principal   office,   whenever 
such  permittee  or  his  agent  (A)   violates  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or 
decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act,  or  (B)   Interferes  with,  hinders    or  de- 
lays the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
.sentatlves  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  (C)   refuses  to  admit  such  au- 
thorized representative  to  the  mine,  or  (D) 
refuses  to  permit  In.spectlon  of  the  mine  by 
such   authorized  representative,  or   (E)    re- 
fuses to  furnish  any  Information  or  report 
requested  by  the  Secretary  In  furtherance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (P)  refuses  to 
permit  access  to,  and  copying  of,  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
m  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
Such   court  shall  have  Jurisdiction   to  pro- 
vide such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Tem- 
porary restraining  orders  shall  be  Issued  In 
arrordanco  with  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules 
i>r  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended.  A:iv  relief 
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granted  by  the  court  to  enforce  an  order  un 
der  clause  (A)  of  this  section  shaU  continue 
m  effect  untu  the  completion  or  final  termi 
nation  of  aU  proceedings  for  review  of  such 

t^^HiT?*;"'  "*^,""*-  *^«ss.  prior  thereto, 
the  district  court  granting  such  relief  seu' 
it  aside  law  or  modifies  It. 

(d)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  .secUon  503 
of  this  Act,  the  enforcement  provisions  there- 
of  shall,  at  a  minimum,  incorporate  sane 
tions  no  less  stringent  than  those  set  forth 
m  this  section,  and  shaJl  contain  the  same 
or  simUar  procedural  requirements  reUtlne 
thereto.  ° 

DESlCN.VriNr.  AT5EA3  rNSUITABLE  FOB  SVRFACK 
COAL  MIKING 

SKr.  522.  (a)(1)  To  be  eligible  to  a,ssume 
primary  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to 
section  503.  each  State  shall  establish  a  plan- 
nhig  process  enabling  objective  decisions 
based  upon  competent  and  sclentlficaUy 
sound  data  and  Information  as  to  which  If 
any,  land  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  mlnlne 
operations  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section but  such  designation  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  mineral  exploration  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  any  area  so  designated. 

(2)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  State  regulatory 
authority  shall  designate  an  area  as  unsult- 
able  for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  If  the  State  regulatory 
authority  determines  that  reclamation  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  Is  not 
feasible. 

(3)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  a  surface  area  may  be 
designed  unsuitable  for  certain  types  of  sur- 
face  coal  mining  operations  If  such  opera- 
tions will —  ^ 

(A)  be  Incompatible  with  existing  land  use 
plans  or  programs;  or 

(B)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  in  which 
such  operations  could  result  In  significant 
damage  to  Important  historic,  cultural  sci- 
entific, and  esthetic  values  and  natural 
systems;  or 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  In 
which  such  operations  coiUd  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial loss  or  reduction  of  long-range  pro- 
ductivity of  water  supply  or  of  food  or  fiber 
products,  and  such  lands  to  Include  aquifers 
and  aquifer  recharge  areas;  or 

(D)  affect  natural  hazard  lands  in  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endanger 
life  and  property,  such  lands  to  Include  areas 
subject  to  frequent  flooding  and  areas  of 
unstable  geology. 

(4)  To  comply  with  this  section,  a  Sfate 
must  demonstrate  it  has  developed  or  is  de- 
veloping a  process  which  includes— 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  lands  review; 

(B)  a  data  base  and  an  inventory  system 
which  will  permit  proper  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  of  different  land  areas  of  the  SUte 
to  support  and  permit  reclamation  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(C)  a  method  or  metlioda  for  implement- 
ing land  use  planning  decisions  concerning 
surface    coal    minUig   operations;    and 

(D)  proper  notice,  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic participation.  Including  a  public  hearing 
prior  to  making  any  designation  or  redes- 
ignation,  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  legal  Interests  of  affected 
Individuals  in  all  aspects  of  the  Slate  plan- 
ning process. 

(5)  Determinations  of  the  uusuitability  ol 
land  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided  for 
In  this  section,  shall  be  Integrated  as  closely 
as  passible  with  present  and  future  land  use 
plaimiug  and  regulation  processes  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 

(6)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  on  which  surface  coal 
mining  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  un- 
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der  a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  where  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments in  such  operations  are  in  existence 
prior  to  September  1, 1974. 

(7)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  render 
a  decision  upon  a  petition  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  submittal  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Failure  of  the  regulatory  authority 
to  render  a  decision,  however,  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  Issuance  of  a  permit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  Federal  lands  to  determine,  pursuant 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
whetlier  there  are  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  sur- 
face coal  mining  on  Federal  lands  prior  to 
the  completion  of  this  review.  Wlien  the 
Secretary  determines  an  area  on  Federal 
lands  to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  he  shall 
withdraw  such  area  or  condition  any  min- 
eral leasing  or  mineral  entries  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  limit  surface  coal  mining  operations 
ou  sucli  area.  Where  a  Federal  program  has 
been  implemented  in  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  504,  the  Secretary  shall  implement 
a  process  for  designation  of  areas  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  such  State  and  such  process 
shall  incorporate  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  interest  which 
Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  regulatory  author- 
ity to  have  an  area  designated  as  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  operations,  or 
to  have  such  a  designation  terminated.  Such 
a  petition  shall  contain  allegations  of  facts 
with  supporting  evidence  which  would  tend 
to  establish  the  allegations.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  receipt  of  the  petition  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing 
in  the  locality  of  the  affected  area,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  publication  of  the  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  hearing.  After  a 
person  having  an  interest  which  is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  has  filed  a  petition  and 
before  the  hearing,  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section, any  person  may  intervene  by  filing 
allegations  of  facts  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  establish  the  allega- 
tions. Within  sixty  days  after  such  hearing, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  issue  and  fur- 
nish to  the  petitioner  and  any  other  party 
to  the  hearing,  a  written  decision  regarding 
the  petition,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In 
the  event  that  all  the  petitioners  stipulate 
agreement  prior  to  the  requested  hearing, 
and  withdraw  their  request,  such  hearing 
need  not  be  held. 

(d)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas 
as  unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  ( i )  the  potential  coal 
resource  of  the  area,  (11)  the  demand  for  coal 
resources,  and  (Hi)  the  impact  of  such  desig- 
nation on  the  environment,  the  economy,  and 
thesupply  of  coal. 

(e)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  no  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  except  tho.se 
which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  permitted — 

(1 )  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  Systems,  the  National 
System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  SysteA.  Including  study  rivers  desig- 
nated under  section  5(a)  of  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  National  Recreation 
Areas  designated  by  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  national  forest  except  surface 
operations  and  impacts  incident  to  an  under- 
ground coal  mine; 

(3)  which  wUl  adversely  affect  anv  publicly 
cessation  of  coal  mUilng  and  reclamation 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Sites  unless  ap- 


proved jointly  by  the  regulatory  authority 
and  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  park  or  the  historic  site; 

(4)  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  outside 
right-of-way  line  of  any  public  road,  except 
where  mine  access  roads  or  haulage  roads 
Join  such  right-of-way  line  and  except  that 
the  regulatory  authority  may  permit  such 
roads  to  be  relocated  or  the  area  affected  to 
lie  within  one  hundred  feet  of  such  road,  if 
after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for  pub- 
lic hearing  in  the  locality  a  written  finding 
is  made  that  the  Interests  of  the  public  and 
the  landowners  affected  thereby  will  be  pro- 
tected; or 

(5)  within  three  hundred  feet  from  any 
occtipied  dwelling,  unle&s  waived  by  the 
owner  thereof,  nor  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  any  public  building,  school,  church,  com- 
munity, or  Institutional  building,  public 
park,  or  within  one  hundred  feel  of  a  ceme- 
tery. 

FEDERAL  LANDS 

Sec.  523.  (a)  No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  implement  a 
Federal  lands  program  which  will  be  appli- 
cable to  all  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  taking  place  pursuant  to  any 
Federal  law  on  any  Federal  lands:  Provided. 
That  except  as  provided  in  section  713  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  Indian  lands.  The  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  diverse  physical,  cllmato- 
logical.  and  other  unique  characteristics  of 
the  Federal  lands  in  question.  Where  Federal 
lands  in  a  State  with  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram are  involved,  the  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Include  the  require- 
ments of  the  approved  State  program. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Federal  lands  program  shall  be  Incorporated 
by  reference  or  otherwise  in  any  Federal 
mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contract  issued  by 
the  Secretary  which  may  involve  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations.  In- 
corporation of  such  requirements  shall  not, 
however,  limit  in  any  way  the  authority  ol 
the  Secretary  to  subsequently  issue  new 
regulations,  revise  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  changing  conditions  or 
changed  technology,  and  to  require  any  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  to 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  a  State  or  with  a  number  of 
States  to  provide  for  a  Joint  Federal-State 
program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  land  areas  which  contain  lands 
within  any  State  and  Federal  lands  which 
are  interspersed  or  checkerboarded  and 
which  should,  for  conservation  and  admin- 
istrative purposes,  be  regulated  as  a  single 
management  unit.  To  implement  a  joint  Fed- 
eral-State program  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  States,  may  dele- 
gate authority  to  the  States,  or  any  accept 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duality  of  admhi- 
Istration  of  a  single  permit  for  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate to  the  States  any  authority  or  Jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  or  administer  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  other 
activities  taking  place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  one  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit, 
lease,  or  contract  to  surface  mine  coal  owned 
by  the  United  States,  that  the  lessee, 
permittee,  or  contractor  give  satisfactory 
assurances  that  no  class  of  purchasers  of 
the  mined  coal  snail  be  unreasonably  denied 
purcliase  thereof. 


PUBUC  AGENCIES,  PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  AND  PUBLIC 
COBPOBATIONS 

Sec  524.  Any  agency,  unit,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  Federal,  State,  or  local  government, 
includhig  any  publicly  owned  utility  or 
publicly  owned  corporation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government,  which  proposes  to 
engage  In  surface  coal  mining  operations 
which  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V. 

BtVIEW    BY    SECRETARY 

Sec.  525.  (a)(1)  A  permittee  issued  a  no- 
tice or  order  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  (2)  and  (3i 
of  section  521  of  this  title,  or  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  program  or  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram or  any  person  having  an  interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  such  no- 
tice or  order  or  by  any  modification,  vacation, 
or  termination  of  such  notice  or  order,  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review  of  the  notice 
or  order  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  thereof 
or  within  thU-ty  days  of  its  modification,  va- 
cation, or  termination.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  applicant  or  the  person  having 
an  interest  which  is  or  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected, to  enable  the  applicant  or  such  per- 
son to  present  information  relatUig  to  the 
issuance  and  continuance  of  such  notice  or 
order  or  the  modification,  vacation,  or  termi- 
nation thereof.  The  filing  of  an  application 
for  review  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
operate  as  a  stay  or  any  order  or  notice. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  interested  per- 
sons shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days 
prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  shall  Issue  a  written  decision 
incorporating  therein  an  order  vacathig,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  notice 
or  order,  or  the  modlflcation,  vacation,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plained of  and  Incorporate  his  findings 
therein.  Where  the  application  for  review 
concerns  an  order  for  cessation  of  surface 
coal  minhig  and  reclamation  operations 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (a)  (2)  or  (3)  of  section  521  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  the  %Tit- 
ten  decision  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  application  for  review,  unless  tem- 
porary relief  has  been  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c)  of  this 
section  or  by  a  United  States  district  court 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c)  of  section  526 
of  this  title. 

(c)  Pending  completion  of  the  Investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary  relief 
from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under  section 
521  of  this  title,  a  Federal  program  or  the 
Federal  lands  program  together  with  a  de- 
tailed statement  giving  reasons  for  granting 
such  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  an  order 
or  decision  granting  or  denying  such  relief 
expeditiously:  Provided.  That  where  the  ap- 
plicant requests  relief  from  an  order  for 
cessation  of  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations Issued  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(a)  (2)  or  (a)  (3)  of  section  521  of  this  title, 
the  order  or  decision  on  such  a  request  shall 
be  Issued  within  five  days  of  its  receipt.  The 
Secretary  may  grant  stich  relief,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  if — 

(Da  hearing  has  been  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary  relief  in  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  except  where  the 
applicant  requests  relief  from  an  order  for 
owned  park  or  places  included   in  the  Na- 
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operation  Issued  piirsuaut  to  subparagraphs 
(a)(2)  or  (a)(3)  of  section  521  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause 
significant,  imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not  be 
suspended  or   revoked   pursuant   to  section 
521,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing after  giving  written  notice  of  the  time 
place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such   hearing 
shall  bo  of  record  and  shall   be  subject  to 
section  654  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sixty  days  following  the  pub- 
lic hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties  to 
the  hearing  a  written  decision,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  concerning  suspension  or  revo- 
cation of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary  revokes 
the  permit,  the  permittee  shall  immediately 
cease  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  the 
permit  area  and  shall  complete  reclamation 
within  a  period  specified  by  the  Secretary,  or 
the  Secretary  shall  declare  as  forfeited  the 
performance  bonds  for  the  operation. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  526.  (a)(1)  Any  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  pro- 
gram or  to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal 
program  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upoft 
the  filing  In  such  court  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition  by 
any  person  who  participated  in  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  related  thereto  and  who 
Is  aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that  the 
action  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In 
part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  maU  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Attorney  General  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  In  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  action  complained 
of  was  issued,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  only  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  locality  in  which 
the  surface  coal  mining  operation  is  located. 
Such  review  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In  the  case 
of  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order  or  deci- 
sion Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
penalty  section  of  this  Act,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  an  order  requir- 
ing payment  or  any  cIvU  penalty  assessment 
enforced  by  Its  Judgment.  The  avallabUlty 
of  review  established  in  this  subsection  .shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  rights  established  in  section  620. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or  mod- 
ify any  order  or  decision  or  may  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such  fur- 
ther action  as  It  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  including  an  order  or  deci- 
sion issued  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c)  of 
section  525  of  this  title  pertaining  to  any 
order  Issued  under  subparagraph  (a)(2)  or 
(a)  (3)  of  section  521  of  this  title  for  cessa- 
tion of  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions, the  court  may.  under  such  conditions 
as  it  may  prescribe,  grant  such  temporary 
relief  as  It  deems  appropriate  pending  final 
determination  of  the  proceedings  If 

(1)   all   parties    to    the   proceedings    have 
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been  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

(2)  the  person  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  there  is  a  subsUntial  likelihood  that  he 
will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  proceeding;   and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  cause  significant 
Unminent  environmental  harm  to  laud  air 
or  water  resources.  ' 

Id)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not.  unless  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  action,  order  or  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)  Action  of  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  by  the 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  but  the  avaUabUlty  of 
such  review  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  rights  established  in 
.sertion  520. 
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SrECIAL  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINES 

Sec.  527.  The  regulatory  authority  is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  Issue  separate  regula- 
tions for  those  special  bituminous  coal 
surface  mines  located  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  west  longitude  which 
meet  the  following  criteria : 

(a)  t;ie  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
takes  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time; 

(b)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
follows  a  coal  seam  having  an  inclination  of 
fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  horizontal 
and  continues  in  the  same  area  proceeding 
downward  with  lateral  expansion  of  the  pit 
necessary  to  maintain  stabUIty  or  as  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  orderly  expansion  of 
the  total  mining  operation; 

(c)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one  coal 
seam  and  mining  has  been  initiated  on  the 
deepest  coal  seam  contemplated  to  be  mined 
in  the  current  operation; 

(d)  the  amount  of  material  removed  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  surface  area 
disturbed; 

(e)  there  is  no  pracUcable  alternative 
method  of  mining  the  coal  Involved: 

(f)  there  is  no  practicable  method  to  re- 
claim the  land  in  the  manner  required  by 
this  Act;  and 

(g)  the  coal  being  mined  has  been  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  operator  of  the  mine 
since  February  27,  1975;  and 

(h)  the  .specific  mine  pit  has  been  actually 
producing  coal  since  January  1,  1972,  in  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
this  section,  and,  because  of  past  duration 
of  mining,  is  substantially  committed  to  a 
mode  of  operation  which  warrants  exceptions 
to  some  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  alternative  regtUaUons  shall  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  onsite  han- 
dling of  spoils,  elimination  of  depressions 
capable  of  collecting  water,  creation  of  im- 
poundments, and  regradlng  to  the  approxi- 
mate original  contour  and  shall  specify  that 
remaining  highwalls  are  stable.  All  other 
performance  standards  in  this  title  shall 
apply  to  such  nUnes. 

SURTACE    MINING    OPERATIONS    NOT    SUBJECT    TO 
THIS  ACT 

Sec.  528.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  following  activities- 

( 1 )  the  extraction  of  coal  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  laud 
owned  or  leased  by  him;  and 

(2)  the  extraction  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  where  the  surface  mining  operation 
affects  two  acres  or  less. 

TITLK  VI— DESIGNATION  OF  LANDS   UN- 
SUITABLE   FOR    NONCOAL    MINING 

DESIGNATION    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 


may,  and  if  so  requested  by  the  Oovern«r  „# 
such  State,  shall  review  any  area  witoin  suc^ 
lands  to  assess  whether  it  may  be  unsuitable 
for  mining  operations  for  minerals  or  mate 
rlaJs  other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  criteria 
and  procedures  of  this  section.  '^"^"a 

(b)  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  desi^ 
nated  under  this  section  as  unsuitable  f^ 
mining  operations  if  (i)   such  area  conslsu 
Of  Federal  land  and  a  predominantly  tm,an  o^ 
suburban  character,  used  primarily  for  res^ 
dentlal    or    related    purposes,    the    minora; 
estate  of  which  remains  In  the  public  do 
main,  or   (2)   such  area  consists  of  Ped-rai 
land  where  mining  operations  would  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  lands  used  primarily  for 
residential  or  related  purposes  ^      ' 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  interest  which  is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclu 

^!f."n?^/'i»f.''^*  """"^  '"'"*°^  operations  piJ 
suant  to  this  section  or  the  redeslgnation  of 
an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitabll  for  such 
operations.  Such  petition  shall  ccnt«dn  ai- 
legations  of  fact  with  supporting  evTdence 
Which  would  tend  to  substantlat.  the  ai Wa 
t.ons.  the  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  h^r- 
mg  Within  a  reasonable  ttae  a^  flndw 
^with  reasons  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 
their  petition.  In  any  Instance  where  a  Gov- 
ernor requests  the  Secretary  to  review  an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  th7na" 
tlonal  interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  may 
temporaruy  withdraw  the  area  to  oe  reraewed 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending  such 
review:  Provided,  however.  Thlt  such  tem^ 
porary  withdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly^, 
practicable  and  in  no  event  shall  exceed  two 
V  cars. 

(d)  In  no  event  Is  a  land  area  to  be  desie- 
nated  unsuitable  for  mining  operations  un- 
der th  s  section  on  which  mining  operations 
are  being  conducted  prior  to  thf  hKgTf 
tifv,  K^  °J?  ^"""^  petition  m  accordance 
7l^L^^.''i}°''  ^'^^  ^^'^^-  Valid  existing 
s  fnh^t  f "  ^,  P^^^'-ved  and  not  affected  by 
such  designation.  Designation  of  an  area  as 
tuisuitable  for  mining  operations  under  this 
section  shall  not  prevent  subsequent  mineral 
exp  oration  of  such  area,  excei,t  that  sudi 
exploration  shaU  require  the  prior  wrlTt^ 
consent  of  the  holder  of  the  surface  estate 
which  consent  shaU  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  may  promulgate,  with 
respect  to  any  designated  area,  regulations 

^Plorati^n"    '""   ""'^^    '^''"^  ^'  ^'^'^ 

.„!**  ^^!°'  *°  ""y  designation  pursuant  to 
rt»l!.f!?"?1'  ^^  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  potential  min- 
eral resources  of  the  area,  (li)  the  demand 
for  such  mineral  resources,  and  (ill)  the  im- 
pact  of  such  designation  or  the  absence  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  econ- 
omy, and  the  supply  of  such  mineral 
resources. 

^/liy^f'i  *^*  Secretary  designates  an  area 
or  Federal  lands  as  unsuitable  for  all  or  cer- 
tain types  of  mining  operations  for  minerals 
and  materials  other  than  coal  pursuant  to 
this  section  he  may  withdraw  such  area  from 
mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condition  such 
entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  such  mining 
operations  in  accordance  with  his  determi- 
nation, if  the  Secretary  also  determines, 
Dased  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to  subsection 
601(e),  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  such 
desingation,  would  be  greater  than  the  bene- 
nta  to  the  regional  or  national  economy 
which  coiUd  result  from  mineral  develop- 
ment of  such  area. 

(g)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
who  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection With  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision (  or  by  his  failure 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  time)  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  the  United 
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states  court  for  the  district  in   which  the 
pertinent  area  is  located. 

TITLE   Vn— ADMINISTRATIVE    AND   MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  701.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  where  otherwise  described; 

(2)  "State "  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Guam; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation,  and  Enforcement  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  title  II; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce; 

(5)  "surface  coal  mining  operations" 
means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface  of 
lands  In  connection  with  a  svirface  coal  mine 
or  surface  operations  and  impacts  incident  to 
an  underground  coal  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce.  Such  activities  Include  excavation 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  including 
such  common  methods  as  contour,  strip,  au- 
ger, mountaintop  removal,  box  cut,  open  pit, 
and  area  mining,  and  in  situ  distillation  or 
retorting,  leaching  or  other  chemical  or  phys- 
ical processing,  and  the  cleaning,  concen- 
trating, or  other  processing  or  preparation, 
loading  of  coal  for  Interstate  commerce  at 
or  near  the  mine  site:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  activities  do  not  Include  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  incidental  to  the  extraction 
of  other  minerals  where  coal  does  not  exceed 
16%  percentum  of  the  tonnage  of  minerals 
removed  for  purposes  of  commercial  use  or 
sale  or  coal  explorations  subject  to  section 
512  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  v.hlch  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
Include  any  adjacent  land  the  use  of  which 
Is  Incidental  to  any  such  activities,  all  lands 
affected  by  the  construction  of  new  roads  or 
the  improvement  or  use  of  existing  roads  to 
gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  activities  and 
for  haulage,  and  excavations,  workings,  im- 
poundments, dams,  ventilation  shafts,  en- 
tryways,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  stockpiles, 
overburden  piles,  spoil  banks,  culm  banks, 
tailings,  holes  or  depressions,  repair  areas, 
storage  areas,  processing  areas,  shipping  areas 
and  other  areas  upon  which  are  sited  struc- 
tures, facilities,  or  other  property  or  mate- 
rials on  the  surface,  resulting  from  or  in- 
cident to  such  activities; 

(6)  "surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations"  means  surface  mining  operations 
and  all  activities  necessary  and  incident  to 
the  reclaniation  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  reclamation  operations  may, 
as  agreed  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  of  any  State  pursuant  to  a  'State 
program,'  be  applied  to  voids  and  open  and 
abandoned  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways 
caused  by  undergrotind  mining  for  other 
types  of  minerals  than  coal; 

(7)  "lands  within  any  State"  or  "lands 
within  such  State"  means  all  lands  within  a 
State  other  than  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands; 

(8)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land,  in- 
cluding mineral  interests,  owned  by  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  and  without  regard  to  the  agency  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  management  thereof, 
except  Indian  lands; 

(9)  "Indian  lanos '  means  all  lands,  in- 
cluding  mineral    Interests,    within    the    ex- 
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terlor  boundaries  of  any  Federal  Indian 
reservation,  notwithstanding  the  Issuance  of 
any  patent,  and  including  rights-of-way,  and 
all  lands  Including  mineral  interests  held  in 
trust  for  or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe; 

(10)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(11)  "State  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
503  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations,  on  lands  within  such 
State  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  "Federal  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  504  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  on  lands  within 
a  State  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act; 

(13)  "Federal  lands  program"  means  a 
program  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  523  to  regtilate  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  on  Fed- 
eral lands; 

(14)  "reclamation  plan"  means  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under 
a  State  program  or  Federal  program  which 
sets  forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  pro- 
posed surface  coal  mining  operations  pur- 
suant to  section  508; 

(15)  "State  regulatory  authority"  means 
the  department  or  agency  in  each  State 
which  has  primary  responsibility  at  the 
State  level  for  administering  this  Act; 

(16)  "regulatory  authority"  means  the 
State  regulatory  authority  where  the  State 
is  administering  this  Act  \mder  an  approved 
State  program  or  the  Secretary  where  the 
Secretary  is  administering  this  Act  under  a 
Federal  program; 

( 17)  "person"  mean  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, association,  society,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(18)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions Issued  by  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  a  St«t»  program  or  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal  program; 

(19)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(20)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit; 

(21)  "fund"  means  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  401; 

(22)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nomnetallifer- 
ous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material  or 
substances  of  commercial  value  excavated  In 
solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  in 
the  Earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  those  miner- 
als which  occur  naturally  in  liquid  or  gaseous 
form; 

(23)  "approximate  original  contour"  means 
that  surface  configuration  achieved  by  back- 
filling and  grading  of  the  mined  area  so 
that  It  closely  resembles  the  surface  con- 
figuration of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and 
blends  into  and  complements  the  drainage 
pattern  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  with  all 
highwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressions  elimi- 
nated except  that  water  Impoundments  may 
be  permitted  where  the  regulatory  authority 
determines  that  they  are  in  compliance  with 
section  515(b)  (21)  of  this  Act; 

(24)  "operator"  means  any  person,  partner- 
.ship,  or  corporation  engaged  in  coal  mining 
who  removes  or  Intends  to  remove  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  from  the 
earth  by  coal  mining  within  twelve  consecu- 
tive calendar  months  in  any  one  location; 

(25)  "permit  area"  means  the  area  of  land 
indicated  on  the  approved  map  submitted  by 
the  operator  with  his  application,  which  ai-ea 
of  land  shall  be  covered  by  the  operator's 
bond  as  required  by  section  509  of  this  Act 
and  sliall  be  readily  Identifiable  by  appro- 
priate markers  on  the  site; 


(26)  "unwarranted  failure  to  OMnply" 
means  the  failure  of  •  permittee  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his  permit 
or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due  to  In- 
difference, lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  rea- 
soneble  care,  or  the  failtire  to  abate  any 
violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to 
indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care; 

(27)  "alluvial  valley  floors  "  means  the  un- 
consolidated stream  laid  deposits  holding 
streams  where  water  avaUability  is  sufficient 
for  subirrlgatlon  or  flood  irrigation  agricul- 
tural activities; 

(28)  "imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public"  means  the  existence  of 
any  condition  or  practice,  or  any  violation 
of  a  permit  or  other  requirement  of  this  Act 
In  a  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operation,  which  condition,  practice,  or  vio- 
lation could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
substantial  physical  harm  to  persons  outside 
the  permit  area  before  such  condition,  prac- 
tice, or  violation  can  be  abated. 

OTHER    FEDERAI.    LAWS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  superseding,  amending,  modify- 
ing, or  repealing  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  (30  \JS.C.  21a).  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  19(J9  (42 
U.S.C.  4321-47) ,  or  any  of  the  following  Acts 
or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  TTie  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  (30  U.S.C.  721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) . 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903) ,  as  amended,  the  State  laws 
enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Federal 
laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water  quality. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended  C42 
U.S.C.  1867). 

(5)  The  SoUd  Waste  Di.sposal  Act  (42  U.S.C 
3251). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  U.S.C.  407) . 

(7)  The  Fish  and  WHdllfe  Coordination 
Act  of  1934  (16  U.S.C.  661-«66c). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  In  anv 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  in  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  apprt^rlate  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  th©  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shaU  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Approval  of  the  State  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  603(b),  promulgation  of 
Federal  programs,  pursuant  to  section  604. 
and  Implementation  of  the  Federal  lands 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  523  of  this 
Act,  shall  constitute  a  major  action  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  U.S.C.  4332). 

INTERSTATE       MINING       COMPACT 

Sec.  703.  In  the  approval  of  "State  pro- 
grams," in  allotments  to  "institutes,"  and  in 
grants  to  SUtes,  the  Secretary  shall  recognize 
the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Mining  Com- 
pact in  gathering  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation and  statistics  and  in  coordUiatlng  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
reclamation. 

EMPLOYEE     PROTECTION 

Sec  704.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge,  or 
in  any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or 
cause  to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against, 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
such  employee  or  representative  has  filed,  in- 
stituted, or  caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  has  testi- 
fied or  Ls  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  pro\lslons  of  this  Act. 
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(b)    Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  be  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
auv  person  In  violation  of  subsection  ra)  of 
this   section   may.   within   thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  firing  or  al- 
leged dlscrimlnartlon.  A  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
v.ho   wlU   be   the  respondent.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deema 
appropriate.  Such  investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  review  to  en- 
able the  parties  to  present  information  relat- 
ing to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties  sliall 
be  given  written  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days  prior  to 
the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  of 
record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of 
title    5    of    the    United    States    Code.    Upon 
receivhig  the  report  of  such  Investigation  the 
Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact   If  he 
finds   that   a   violation   did   occur,   he   shall 
issue   a  decUlon  incorporating  therein  and 
his  findings  In  an  order  requiring  the  party 
committing  the  violation  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action  to  abate  the  violation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of 
the  employee  or  representative  of  employees 
to  his  former  position  with  compensation  If 
he  finds  that  there  was  no  violation,  he  shall 
issue  a  finding.  Orders  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to   Judicial   review  In   the  same  manner  as 
orders  and  decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  issued  iinder 
this  section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(including  attorneys'  fees)  to  have  been  rea- 
sonably Incurred  by  the  applicant  for  or 
in  connection  with,  the  institution  and 
prosecution  of  such  proceedings,  shall  be 
as.ses.sed  against  the  persons  committing  the 
violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  continu- 
ing evaluations  of  potential  losses  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any  requirement 
of  thU  Act  including,  where  appropriate  In- 
vestigating threatened  mine  closures  or  re- 
ductions in  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  enforcement  or  requirement.  Any 
employee  who  is  discharged  or  laid  off,  threat- 
ened with  discharge  or  layoff,  or  otherwise 
discriminated  against  by  any  person  because 
of  the  alleged  results  of  the  enforcement  or 
requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any  representa- 
tive of  such  employee,  mav  request  the  Sec- 
retary   to   conduct   a    full    investigation    of 
the  matter.  The  Secretary  shall   thereupon 
Investigate  the  matter,  and.  at  the  request 
of  any  Interested  party,  shall  hold  public 
hearings  on  not  less  than  five  days'  notice 
and  shall  at  such  hearings  require  the  par- 
ties.   Including    the    employer    involved,    to 
present  Information  relating  to  the  actual 
or  potential  effect  of  such  limitation  or  order 
on  employment  and  on  any  alleged  discharge 
layoff,  or  other  discrimination  and  the  de- 
tailed reasons  or  Justification  therefor    Any 
such  hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be 
subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.   Upon  receiving   the  report  of 
such     Investigation,     the     Secretary     shall 
promptly  make  findings  of  fact  as  to   the 
eifect  of  such  enforcement  or  requirement 
on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  discharge 
U'voff.  or  discrimination  and  shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate 
Such  report,  findings,  and  recommendations 
shall  be  available  to  the  public.  Nothing  in 
this   subsection   shaU   be   construed   to   re- 
quire or  authorize  the  Secretary  or  a  State 
to  modify  or  withdraw  any  enforcement  ac- 
tion or  requirement. 
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PROTECTION   OF   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  705.  Section  1114,  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior after  the  words  "Department  of 
Labor    contained  in  that  section. 
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GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Sec  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  develop- 
ing, administering,  and  enforcUig  State  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  year,  60  per  centum  of 
tolal  costs  Incurred  during  the  second  year 
and  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  incurred 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  coop- 
erate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  In  the 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  Its  State  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  shall  include— 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training  in- 
cluding provision  of  nece.^sarv  currlcular  and 
instruction   materials,    in    the   development 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  In  preparhiK  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  of  information  on 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
programs.  Such  assistance  shall  hiclude  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  making 
available  data  relevant  to  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  and  to  the 
development,  administration,  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  programs  concerning  such 
operations. 

ANNUAL   EEPORT 

Sec.  707.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  activities  conducted  by 
him,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters, 
the  Secretary  shaU  Include  in  such  report 
recommendations  for  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


PREFERENCE  FOR  PERSONS  ADVERSELY  AFFECTED 
BY  THE  ACT 

Sfc.  708.  (a)  In  the  award  of  contracts  for 
the  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  unre- 
claimed mined  areas  pursuant  to  title  IV  and 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  716  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  regulations  which  wlU  accord 
a  preference  to  surface  coal  mining  operators 
who  can  demonstrate  that  their  surface  coal 
mining  operations,  despite  good-faith  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  require  the  contractor  to  afford 
an  employment  preference  to  Individuals 
whose  employment  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  Act. 

EMPLOYMENT   IMPACT  AND   UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  709.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  into 
consideration  and  shall  minimize,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  any  adverse  Im- 
pact of  actions  taljen  pursuant  to  thU  Act 
upon  employment.  All  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment shall  cooperate  fully  under  their  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  to  minimize  any  such 
adverse  Impact. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
grants.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  to  States  to  provide  cash 
benefits  to  any  individual  who  loses  his  Job 
Ui  the  coal  mining  industry  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  closure  of  a  mine  which  closed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  administration  and  en- 


forcement of  this  Act.  and  who  Is  not  elleibi. 
for  unemployment  assistance  or  who  has  eT 
hausted  his  rights  to  such  assistance  (within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (4)    (B) ). 

(2)  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  requh-e  that  States 
enter  into  agreements  as  such  regulations— 

(A)  shall  provide  that— 

(i)  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  shall  he 
available   to   any   individual   who   is   unein 
ployed  as  a  result  of  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  as  defined  In  sub 
section  (b)(1)   of  this  section,  and  who  is 
not  eligible  for  unemployment  assistance- 

(ii)  a  benefit  provided  to  such  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  available  to  such  Individual 
for  any  week  of  unemployment  which  begins 
after  the  date  on  which  this  Act  is  enacted- 

(ill)  the  amount  of  a  benefit  with  respect 
to^  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  equal 

(I)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
exhausted  his  eligibility  for  unemployment 
compensation  payment  for  which  he  was 
most  eligible:  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual  an 
amount  which  shall  be  set  by  the  State  in 
which  the  Individual  was  last  employed  at  a 
level  which  shall  take  Into  account  the  bene- 
fit levels  provided  by  State  law  for  persons 
covered  by  the  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation  program,  but  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  minimum  weekly  amount,  nor 
more  than  the  maximum  weekly  amount 
under  the  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  the  State;  and 

(B)  may  provide  that  Individuals  eligible 
for  a  benefit  under  this  subsection  have  been 
employed  for  up  to  one  mouth  in  the  fiftv- 
two-week  period  preceding  the  filing  of  "a 
claim  for  benefits  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Unemployment  resulting  from  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act 
shall  be  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  such  unem- 
ployment Includes  unemployment  clearly 
attributable  to  such  administration  and  en- 
forcement. The  determination  as  to  whether 
an  individual  is  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
such  administration  and  enforcement  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  such  regulations)  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  in  which  the  mdivldual 
was  la.st  employed  in  accordance  with  such 
industry,  business,  or  employer  certification 
prcccKs  or  such  other  determuiation  proce- 
dure (or  combination  thereof)  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
determine  as  most  appropriate  to  minimize 
administrative  costs,  appeals,  or  other  delay 
in  paying  to  individuals  the  cash  allowances 
provided  under  this  section. 

(4)   For  purpases  of  this  subsection— 
(A)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  un- 
employed In  any  week  if  he  is— 
(i)  not  working 
(11)  able  to  work,  and 
(ill)  available  for  work, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  in  effect  in  the  State 
in  which  such  individual  was  last  employed, 
and  provided  that  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  disqualification  under  that  law  for  such 
week,  if  he  were  eligible  for  benefits  under 
such  law; 

(B)(i)  the  phrase  "not  eligible"  for  un- 
employment a.sslstance  means  not  eligible 
for  compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal 
imemployment  compensation  law  (includ- 
ing the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to 
such  week  of  unemployment,  and  is  not  re- 
ceiving compensation  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(ii)  the  phrase  "exhausted  his  rlghls  to 
such  assistance"  means  exhausted  all  rights 
to   regular,   additional,   and   extended   com- 
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pensation  under  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws  and  chapter  85  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  has  no  further 
rights  to  regular,  additional,  or  extended 
compensation  under  any  State  or  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law  (including 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.) )  with  respect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  and  Is  not  receiving 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  Canada. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  710.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

ALASKAN    SURFACE    COAL     MINE    STUDY 

Sec.  711.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Academy  of  Engineering 
for  an  In-depth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
condlUons  In  the  SUte  of  Alaska  In  order 
to  determine  which.  If  any.  of  the  provUlons 
of  this  Act  should  be  modified  with  respect 
to  surface  coal  mining  operations  In  Alaska 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  legislation  to  implement  any 
changes  recommended  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Until  one  year  after  the  Secretary  has 
made  this  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, or  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  comes  first,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plicability of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto  to 
any  surface  coal  mining  operation  in  Alaska 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  if  he  determines  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  continued  operation  of 
such  surface  coal  mining  operation.  The 
Secretary  may  exercise  his  suspension  au- 
thority only  after  he  has  (1)  published  a 
notice  of  proposed  su^enslon  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation m  the  area  of  Alaska  in  which  the 
affected  surface  coal  mining  operation  Is 
located,  and  (2)  held  a  public  hearing  on 
tne  proposed  suspension  in  Alaska. 

(e)  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
$250000*''*  '°''  **"*  P^'-Pose  of  this  section 

STUDY    OF    RECLAMATION    STANDARDS    FOR 
SURFACE   MINING    OF   OTHER    MINERALS 

Sec.  712.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
tr  ^"l^o'^ental  Quality  Is  directed  to  con- 
n»m1^**  ^^^  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  other 
Government  agencies  or  private  groups  as 

cnp„  ^l  'JP'."^  technology  for  surface  and 
cpen  pit  mining  and  reclamation  for  minerals 
«  K,.  1?^"  '■°*'  designed  to  a.sslst  in  the 
re^Zloi^'V  of  effective  and  reasonable 
In^  Im  ''^..^"'•^a^e  »»d  open  pit  mining 
r^,i  I!='^at»°'i  for  minerals  other  than 
coal.  Tlie  study  shall— 

(1)  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  requlre- 
nients  of  this  Act  can  be  met  by  such  tech- 
nology and  the  costs  involved; 

of  'thii'^!"!''^'  ^^^^^  *^*'^«  *^e  requirements 

dlvp^^n,  *  "d'°°*  "^  ""^^  ">•  "H-rent  and 
osveloping  technology; 

melL  !!,\?°^  instances  describe  require- 
ments most  comparable  to  those  of  this  Act 

toe  d.^''"'''  '"'  '"•'*•  *^^  ^°«^«  involved  and 
Wn  f^'^"""^  ^'^  reclamation  results  be- 
A^tf  and  ""'^  requiremeut.s  and  those  of  this 

anisL'^Ho'!'-^  alternative  regulatory  mech- 
of  C^^nfi^u"^  to  insure  the  achievement 
01  the  most  beneficial  post-mlnin-  land  use 
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(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  with 
respect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mining  tat 
sand  and  gravel  the  study  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  pvurpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 

INDIAN   LANDS 


Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
study  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  on  Indian  lands  which  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  recog- 
nize the  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  these 
lauds.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
study  report  shall  include  proposed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to  elect 
to  assume  full  regulatory  authority  over  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tion of  surface  mining  of  coal  on  Indian 
lands. 

(b)  The  study  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
which  would  be  affected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1.  1976. 

(c)  Gn  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands  shall  comply  with  requirements  at  least 
as  stringent  as  those  Imposed  by  subsections 
515(b) (2), 516(b) (3), 616(b) (5),  616(b) (10). 
516(b) (13).  616(b) (19),  and  616(d)  of  this 
Act  and  the  Secretary  shall  Incorporate  the 
requirements  of  such  provisions  in  all  exist- 
ing and  new  leases  Issued  for  coal  on  Indian 
lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  Indian  lands  shall  comply 
with  requirements  at  least  as  strlngest  as 
those  imposed  by  sections  507.  508,  509.  610, 
515.  516,  517,  and  519  of  this  Act  and  the 
Secretary  shall  incorporate  the  requirements 
of  such  provisions  in  all  existing  and  new 
leases  Issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  include  and  enforce  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  addition  to  those  required  by  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Indian  tribe  In  such  leases. 

(f)  Any  charge  required  by  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  section  In  the  terms  and  con- 
di'.ions  of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  In  the  study  authorized  in  this 
section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  section  715(a)  shall  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose. 

EXPERIMENTAL    PRACTICES 

Sec.  714.  In  order  to  encourage  advances 
in  mining  and  reclamation  practices,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  authorize  departures 
in  individual  cases  on  an  experimental  basis 
from  the  environmental  protection  perform- 
ance standards  promulgated  under  sections 
515  and  516  of  this  Act.  Such  departures 
may  be  authorized  if  (i)  the  experimental 
practices  are  potentially  more  or  at  least  as 
enviromnentally  protective,  during  and  after 
mining  operations,  as  those  required  by 
promulgated  standards;  (Ii)  the  mining 
operation  is  no  larger  than  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  the  experimental  practices;  and 
(ill)  the  experimental  practles  do  not  reduce 
the  protection  afforded  public  health  and 
safely  below  that  provided  by  promulgated 
standards. 


AxriHoaiZAnoN  or  APPnopiUATioirB 
Sec.  716.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  SecreUry  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  following  sums,  and  all  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended: 

(a)  For  the  Implementation  and  funding 
of  sections  502,  552,  405(b)  (3),  and  713  con- 
tract authority  Is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  sum  of  •10.000.000  to  be- 
come available  Immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  administrative  and  other  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
In  this  Act,  authorization  Is  provided  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  and  $30  - 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS     ON 
ALTERNATIVE    COAL    MINING    TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec  716.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of  research,  studies  stxr- 
veys.  experiments,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  relating  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  appUcation  ol 
coal  mining  technologies  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maxlmi7.e  the  recovery  of  avaUable  coal  re- 
sources, including  the  improvement  of  pres- 
ent undergrotmd  mining  methods,  methods 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining  wastes 
to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the  under- 
ground mining  of  thick  coal  seams  and  very 
deep  seams;  and 

(2)  safety  and  health  In  the  application 
of  such  technologies  methods  and  means 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  and  make  grants  to 
qualified  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  section.  $35,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the 
next  foiu-  years. 

SURFACE   OWNER    PROTKCTIOM 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  provisions  and  proce- 
dures specified  In  this  section  shall  apply 
where  coal  owned  by  the  United  States 
under  land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
owned  by  a  surface  owner  as  defined  In  this 
section  is  to  be  mined  by  methods  other 
than  underground  mining  techniques.  In  or- 
der to  minimize  disturbance  to  surface 
owners  from  surface  coal  mining  of  Federal 
coal  deposits,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  his  dis- 
cretion but.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, refrain  from  leasing  such  coal  de- 
posits for  development  by  methods  other 
than  underground  mining  techniques 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  lease  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  LeasUig  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  201a).  except  that  n^o  a,^d 
Shall  be  made  by  any  method  other  than 
competitive  bidding. 

*J,^^  ^i*""  *"'  P'acing  any  deposit  subject  to 
this  section  In  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secretary 
Shall  give  to  any  surface  o*ner  whose  land 
Is  to  be  Included  m  the  proposed  leashig  tract 
actual  written  notice  of  his  Intention  to 
place  such  deposits  under  such  land  In  a 
leasing  tract. 

(d)  -nie  Secretary  shall  not  enter  Uito 
any  lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the 
surface  owner  has  given  wxitteu  consent  and 
the  Secretary  has  obtained  such  consent  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay  Ui 
addition  to  the  rental  and  royalty  and  other 
obligations  due  the  United  States  the  money 
value  of  the  surface  owner's  interest  as  de- 
termined accordhig  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e). 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface  owners  in- 
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terest  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  based 
on  appraisals  made  by  three  appraisers.  One 
such  appraiser  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  appointed  by  the  surface 
owner  concerned,  and  one  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  appraisers  named  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  surface  owner.  In  computing  the  value 
^l  n  ^^'^"f^  owners  Interest,  the  appraisers 
shall  first  fix  and  determine  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  surface  estate  and  they 
shall  then  determine  and  add  the  value  of 
such  of  the  following  losses  and  costs  to  the 
extent  that  such  los.ses  and  costs  arise  from 
the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 

(1)  loss  of  Income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process- 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  reloca- 
tion or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process;  b  »  m 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the  loss 
of  livestock,  crops,  water  or  other  improve- 
ments; 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface 
reasonably  anticipated  to  be  caused  by  the 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations- 
and 

(6)  such  additional  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine 18  equitable  In  light  of  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership:  Provided  That 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
losses  and  costs  as  estabUshed  pursuant  to 
this    subsection    and     In     paragraphs     (1) 

!«Z'^.  <**   **'**''^'  °'  °"^  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)    per  acre,  whichever  is  less. 

(f)    All   bids  submitted   to   the   Secretary 
for  any  such  lease  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
rental  or  royalty  and  other  obligations    be 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  surface  owner's  in- 
terest computed  under  subsection  (e)    The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  sur- 
lace   owner   either   upon    the   execution    of 
such   lease  or  upon   the  commencement  of 
mmlng.  or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to 
assure  Installment  payments  over  a  period 
of  years  acceptable  to  the  surface  owner   at 
the  option  of  the  surface  owner.  At  the  time 
or  Initial  payment,  the  surface  owner  may 
request  a  review  of  the   mUial  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  surface  owner's 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  such 
amount  to  reflect  any  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  since  the  initial  deter- 
mination.   The    lessee    shall    pay   such    in- 
creased amount  to  the  Secretary  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  surface  owner.  Upon  the  release 
of  the  performance  bonds  or  deposits  under 
section  519,  or  at  an  earlier  time  as  may  be 
determined   by  the  Secretary,  all  rights  to 
!."k?  ^\°  *'''*  "^*  ^^^  suTlt^ce  of  the  land 
subject   to  such   lease  shall   revert   to   the 
surface  owner. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  surface  owner'  means  the  natural 
person  or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  ma- 
Jorlty  stock  of  which  is  held  by  a  person  or 

of'hTse^ctionn;.^^  °''"  requirements 
l.ni^xfr?i«:'''"'   "  '""""''•'   '"""  ""  "^^ 

r.JVu  ^f'V*""  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming 
,;y,.?"f^^^  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations:  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  theh-  Income,  if  anj*  frlm  st!ch 
farming   or   ranching   operations;    and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paracranh 
(U  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent 
In  computing  the  three-year  period  the 
Secretary  may  include  periods  during  which 

hi  l,'^  °*"^**  "y  *  '^'»"^«  o^  such  person 
by  blood  or  marriage  during  which  period 
such  relative  would  have  mit  the  rejulr^ 
ments  of  this  subsection.  squire 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  subject 
to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  person  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs   (1) 
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mi/*l  **'  subsection  (g)  but  who  docs  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (g),  the  Secretaffshall  not  plaS 
such  coal  deposit  In  a  leasing  tract  unless 
such  person  has  owned  such  surface  lands 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  After  the  explra- 
J^IS.  ^"''I  three-year  period  such  coal 
fi!?  H  L^f ^  "*  ^^*^  ^y  *^«  Secretary,  pro- 
vided that  if  such  person  qualifies  as  a  sur- 
face owner  as  defined  by  subsection  (e)  his 
consent  has  been  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  section 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  Increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  other  land  owner. 

(J)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  Interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
/;;\^  II  ^?  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
m  the  United  States  district  coiu-t  for  the 
local  ty  in  which  the  leasing  tract  Is  located. 
(K)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this  section 
The  report  shall  include  a  list  of  the  surface 

?J'»"tILr^2  ^*''*   ^^>    ^^"^'^  *l»eir  consent. 
(2)  received  payments  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion,  (3)   refused  to  give  consent,  and   (4) 
the  acreage  of  land  involved  in  each  cate- 
gory.   The   report   shaU    also   Indicate   the 
Secretary  s  views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leasing 
policy  on  the  availability  of  Federal  coal  to 
meet  national  energy  needs  and  on  receipt 
of  fau-  market  value  for  Federal  coal 
lands  '^^'^  ^*'"°°  ^^*"  ^°^  *PP^y  to  Indian 
(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  surface  owner 
or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner  to 

nl  J^f^^l""^  °^  ""^"^  *°  ''"y  other  person 
or  entity  in  order  to  Uiduce  such  surface 
o-.vner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  and  any 
surface  owner  who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers 
or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value  for 
himself  or  any  other  person  or  entity    In 

p!,V'f"  5uf  ^^'"^  ^^  ^l"en  ^'nsent  pureu- 
ant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  monetary 
equivalent  of  the  thtag  of  value.  Such  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  and  col- 
lected  m  accordance  with  the  procedures  set 
i  In  subsections  518(b),  518(c).  518(d) 
and  518(e)  of  this  Act.  "^"(a;. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  Issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
automatically  terminated  If  the  lessee,  be- 
Tore  or  after  issuance  of  the  lease,  gives,  offers 
or  promises  anything  of  value  to  the  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner 
to  gH-e  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person 
or  entity  m  order  to  (1)  Uiduce  such  surface 
owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  con- 
sent pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (2)  compen- 
f^^t  ^"?,1*  surface  owner  for  giving  such  con- 
sent. All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents  and  other 
payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall  be  retained 
by  the  United  States.  c-Biuea 

(o)    The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  February  i,  1976    Until 

fel^""''  '•  /'"'■  *^*  ^'^*"V  shall  Sot 
Z^J  ^T^}  deposits  owned  by  the  United 
States  under  land  the  surface  rights  to  which 

tht  Zl^T'^'^'J'^  .*^*  ^"^**'*^  States,  unlei^ 
tlie  Secretary  has  in  his  possession  a  docu- 

^?il  J^  iP^  demonstrates  the  acquiescence 

the  «n,^o^**''?t7  V-  '^^5'  °'  the^  owner  of 
the  surface  rights  to  the  extraction  of  min- 
erals within  the  boundaries  of  his  pro^ny 
by  current  surface  coal  mining  methods. 

FEDERAL  LESSEE  PROTECTION 

Sec.  718.  In  those  Instances  where  the  coal 
proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  surface  is  subject  to  a  lease 
or  a  permit  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
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SeUherf  "^-^^^^  '""^  ''  P^™"  «l>aU  ta- 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  nermiff^ 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  inSiT 
enter  and  commence  surface  coalmln..^ 
operations  on  such  land,  or  in  lieu  twi'; 

(2)  evidence  of  the  execution  of  a  ^°^i 

itate"''"",^^^''^  ***  *^*  Umted  Sta?es  or^L 
State,  whichever  is  applicable    for  thl      * 

and  benefit  of  the  permittee  o,:  ie4e  of  T, 

surface  lands  involved  to  secure  payment  o 

any  damages  to  the  surface  estate  vEthi 

operations   will   cause   to   the  crops    or  ?J^ 

the  tangible  Unprovements  of  theTermnt« 

or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  mdv  be  d* 

term  ned  by  the  parties  involved   or  L  de" 

termlned   and  fixed  in  an   action  br^u^h^ 

against  the  operator  or  upon  the  bond  "fa 

court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  '^is  bonS 

o„  r''.H*'','""°",*°  "^«  performance  bo„J°re^ 
quired  for  reclamation  under  this  Act 

UNITED    STATES   SURFACE   OWNER 

Sec.  719.  Notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  section  717  of  this  Act  Ir  of  any  otS 
law   requiring   the   consent   of   the   surfa.! 

^fiio  /  .1"^  "^^  ^  °^°e««  by  the  Uh  ted 
States  (other  than  In  a  trust  status)  and  the 
subsurface  rights  to  such  area  are  ow^ed 

State  J  'in '*'°  °'  """^^  ''^^^^  *b»n  the  uXd 
f^«„  ;  ^^"^  °*°"  °'  ""'^l*  subsurface  right 
Shall  be  permitted  to  mine  coal  from  such 
area  without  the  consent  of  theTiXi 
owner  unless  such  area  has  been  withdraw" 
by  law  from  all  forms  of  mining  operation" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
was  pS      *^'  ''°''  ^'^  ^^^'^  **^«  bS 

agreed  "0°"°"  *°  ^^^  °"  *^®  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the^n- 
grossment  of  s.  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.         "'""^"^ 

TRIBUTE     TO      SENATOR      METCALT     AND     OTHER 
SENATORS     ON    PASSAGE     OF    SURFACE    M^^G 
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SpS-^^®^^"^-  ^-  President,  the 
Senate  today  may  be  proud  of  the  splen- 
did manner  by  which  the  sm-f  ace  min- 
t^,?^f  ^"!;^  ^^  disposed  of.  Our  deepest 
thanks  and  commendation  go  to  the  ex- 
treniely   able   Senator  from   Montana, 
my  distinguished  colleague  Lee  Metcalf 
Especially  is  the  Senate  in  his  debt  for 
his  expert  handling  of  this  measure.  Both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
cnamber  his  able  advocacy  assured  its 
overwhelming    success.     The    Senate's 
gratitude  goes  as  well  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  Henry  Jack- 
son.  As   always.   Senator   Jackson   ex- 
pressed   his    views    with    clarity    and 
sincerity.  His  support  was  essential  to 
tne  expeditious  handling  of  this  bill 

Joimng  with  notable  and  indispensi- 
ble  contributions  to  the  overall  debate 
were  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Fannin)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  .  Each  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  Senate  for  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  cooper- 
ated to  move  the  measiu-e  through  to 
final  passage.  The  urged  their  own 
strong  and  sincere  views  on  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  with  great  skill  and 
ability.  The  Senate  is  grateful. 

The  leadership  commends  the  entire 


Senate  for  its  diligence  in  disposing  of 
this  measure  in  a  thoughtful  and 
thorough  way.  It  contains  items  of  sur- 
passing importance  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  an  accomplishment  for 
which  the  entire  Senate  may  be  proud. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  for  all 
the  courtesy  extended  to  the  minority 
during  debate  on  this  bill  and  to  express 
my  great  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  for  his  great  work  on  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
so  that  the  Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  quiet,  please. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Although  tlie  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  not  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  make  several  amendments 
that  I  think  would  have  been  very  im- 
portant as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned, 
the  Senator 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  please  cease. 

May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate,  may 
we  have  quiet. 

The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana was  patient,  understanding,  and 
gave  every  consideration  to  any  Mem- 
ber who  wanted  recognition  or  wanted  to 
be  heard  on  the  bill. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  just  at  the 
end,  before  the  vote,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  properly  present  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
maintain  the  rights  that  the  Senators 
have  in  that  regard. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
was  on  the  losing  side,  we  expre.ss  appre- 
ciation to  those  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  important  now  that  we  try  to  do 
in  conference,  perhaps,  what  we  were 
not  able  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  that  is  to  have  a  proper  bill  we  can 
send  to  the  President  with  the  feeling 
that  it  will  be  beneficial  to  this  Nation  of 
ours  and  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
veto. 

Ml-.  President,  I  pledge  myself,  of 
course,  m  the  conference  to  try  to  ob- 
tain that  type  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  Sena- 
tor Metcalf,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
for  his  patience,  cooperation,  expertise 
and  most  of  all  his  fairness  in  all  deal- 
ings on  this  bill.  Senator  Metcalf  al- 
ways protected  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity and  insisted  and  demanded  fairness 
to  the  differences  which  the  President 
voiced  about  this  bill.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  administration's  views  were  dis- 
regarded or  ignored  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Though  I  totaUy  disagree 
with  the  committee's  actions  on  many 
parts  of  this  bill,  we  at  least  had  the  fuU 
opportunity  to  make  our  arguments  in 
lavor  of  change.  No  man  could  have  been 
more  fair  or  more  accommodating  than 
Senator  Metcalf. 

wF  ^?o  ''ant  to  thank  our  Republican 
Minority  Members  particularly  Sena- 
fn!^^,"*''^'^'''  McClure,  and  Bartlett 
101  their  contributions.  They  spent  many 


hours  mastering  this  complicated  tech- 
nical subject  matter  and  made  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  better  this  measure. 
Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank 
the  staff  for  the  hours,  weeks,  and 
months  of  hard  work  which  they  put  into 
this  bill.  Mike  Harvey,  deputy  chief 
counsel  and  Fred  Craft,  deputy  minority 
counsel  and  professional  staff  member 
Lucille  Langlois  provided,  as  always, 
competent  professional  assistance  their 
bipartisan  and  impartial  advice  has  been 
invaluable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  commend  the  minority  for  their  co- 
operation and  for  the  expeditious  way 
in  which  the  legislation  was  moved. 

I  must  say  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  individual  who  chaired  the  hear- 
ings, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana,  they  provided  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  move,  I  think,  far  faster  than  we 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  move  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf) has  been  most  considerate  of  all 
points  of  view  as  expressed  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  committee  deliberations, 
and  on  the  floor  of  this  body,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  skill,  his  professional- 
ism and  his  fairness  in  the  handling  of 
the  pending  measure  which  passed  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  hope  and  trust,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  main  point,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  sign 
this  bill  because  clearly  the  vote  is  a 
signal  to  the  White  House  that  he  should 
sign  it. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Congress,  in  these  situations  where  it  is 
so  clear  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  is 
so  overwhelming,  we  can  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  in  avoiding  confronta- 
tions which  do  not  help  anyone. 

So  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  approve  this 
bill,  and  I  am  confldent  it  will  pass 
the  House  by  a  similar  overwhelming 
margin. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
am  grateful  to  him.  Senator  Fannin 
and  Senator  Hansen,  especially  for  their 
cooperation. 

I  emphasize  that  in  this  legislation  the 
committee  carefully  considered  the  mes- 
sage President  Ford  sent  to  us  and  care- 
fully considered  the  various  proposi- 
tions in  which  he  disagreed  with  the 
legislation. 

We  adopted  some  of  them,  we  modified 
some  of  them,  and  we  rejected  some  of 
them.  We  are  back  here  with  a  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  join  with  the  chairman 
of  my  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  in  urging  the 
President  to  sign  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  efforts  to  enact  legis- 
lation regulathig  surface  mining  of  coal 
The  principal  author  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Jackson,  has  consistently  exercised  his 
leadership  in  giving  high  priority  to  this 


legislation.  Without  his  support,  this  bill 
would  not  have  reached  the  floor  at  this 
early  date. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  minority  members  of  the  Interior 
Committee  for  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  me  throughout  the 
consideration  of  S.  7  in  committee  and 
during  the  last  3  days.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Fannin)  and  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  Hansen. 

The  new  members  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  Senators  Bumpers, 
Stone,  and  Glenn  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  previous  hearings  and  consideration 
of  this  egislation,  yet  they  did  their 
homework  and  contributed  to  the  final 
legislation. 

The  committee's  staff  deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  on  the  majority 
side,  Mike  Harvey  and  his  assistants 
Lucille  Langlois  and  Mary  Flanagan  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  assistance  of  the  minority 
staff:  Fred  Craft,  Sonny  Nixon,  and  Mary 
Adele  Shute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  for  his  fairness,  the 
numberless  hours  of  time  that  he  has 
spent  in  chairing  conmiittee  sessions,  and 
the  respect  and  fairplay  he  has  accorded 
evei-yone  who  has  had  anything  to  say, 
either  pro  or  con,  on  this  bill.  He  has  been 
particularly  helpful  to  me,  and  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  it. 

I  believe  because  of  his  leadership 
and  because  of  his  understanding  of  the 
problems  we  are  in  a  better  position  than 
we  would  otherwise  be. 

I  voted  for  the  biU,  as  I  did  a  year  ago. 
I  feel  it  accomplishes  some  goals  that  all 
of  us  recognize  as  important. 

I  have  said  from  the  beginning,  and 
I  have  repeated  time  after  time  after 
time  that,  in  my  mind,  there  were  three 
very  important  goals  that  deserved  our 
serious  consideration  and  attention : 

No.  1,  the  country,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  all  of  us  who  have  seen 
those  areas  where  mining  has  occurred 
want  to  take  steps  that  will  insure  no 
further  repetition  of  some  of  the  de- 
struction and  desolation  which  has  oc- 
curred. I  am  sure  we  can  all  applaud  the 
bill  for  having  required,  as  it  does  the 
demonstration  of  the  ability  to  reclaim 
land  before  land  can  be  mined. 

When  we  talk  about  strip  mining  of 
coal,  as  this  bill  addresses  the  issue  we 
must  recognize  that  we  are  talking  rather 
precisely  and  almost  specifically,  insofar 
as  the  solution  of  our  energy  crisis  is 
concerned,  to  those  lands  hi  the  West 
where  there  is  a  divided  estate,  where  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  owned  oftentimes 
by  individual  homesteaders  and  their 
successors,  and  the  ownership  of  the  coal 
has  been  retained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  there  are  other  adequate 
remedies  for  the  rights  of  the  one  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  where  the  title 
has  been  vested  at  one  time  in  our  his- 
tory in  one  individual  or  one  entity.  But 
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in  this  instance  In  the  West  we  have 
a  separation  of  those  rights.  Because  of 
that,  the  problem  of  trying  to  make  good 
use  of  the  Nation's  energy  supplies  and 
to  treat  fairly  the  surface  owner  poses 
some  very  real  problems. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  most 
of  the  owners  of  only  the  surface  estates 
In  the  West  would  want  to  have  the  right 
==^  to  grant  or  to  withhold  permission  to 
those  who  would  surface  mine  the  coal. 
Unfortunately,  we  did  not  address  that 
problem  very  weU,  I  do  not  think,  as  we 
considered  this  bill  today. 

I  regretted  that  I  did  not  have  time 
in  the  few  minutes  remaining  before  3 
o'clock  to  explain  some  of  the  reasons 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  important  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  think  may  in  later  days 
prove  to  be  important  to  the  country. 

We  have  given  the  surface  owner  the 
right  to  give  permission  or  to  withhold 
permission  to  a  surface  mining  operation. 
I  repeat  again  I  voted  for  the  bill  because, 
on  balance,  it  contains  more  worthwhile 
objectives  and  more  laudable  goals  than 
I  find  can  be  criticized  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  as  written  provides  that  while  the 
siu^ace  owner  may  grant  or  withhold 
permission  to  a  surface  mining  operator, 
what  he  may  be  paid,  what  he  may  re- 
ceive, in  consideration  for  his  giving  per- 
mission to  surface  mine  is,  I  believe,  go- 
ing to  be  quite  inadequate. 

I  predict  as  a  consequence  we  will  be 
returning  in  a  year  or  two  to  reexamine 
this  bill  and  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  better  and  more  con- 
vincingly persuade  the  typical  rancher 
and  farmer  in  the  West,  who  owns  only 
the  surface  over  Federal  coal,  to  give  his 
consent  to  mine  the  coal  on  his  surface 
land. 

I  say  that  because  when  we  limit,  as 
this  bill  does,  the  rancher's  or  farmer's 
compensation  or  consideration  to  only 
the  appraised  value  of  the  surface,  the 
appraised  value  of  improvements,  to  the 
consideration  or  compensation  that  he 
may  be  permitted  for  relocating,  for  mov- 
ing from  where  he  now  Uves  and  operates 
to  another  place,  and  to  the  loss  of  in- 
come brought  about  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  incidence  of  mining  inter- 
rupting his  ongoing  agricultural  Uvestock 
operations,  we  restrict  him  too  closely. 

In  addition  to  those  points  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  can  be  paid  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
more  is  equitable  in  view  of  the  farmer's 
or  rancher's  tenancy  on  his  land,  up  to 
$100  per  acre  as  an  additional  payment. 
That  amount,  however,  may  not  exceed 
the  total  of  these  other  measures  that  I 
have  enumerated,  including  loss  of  in- 
come. 

So.  in  effect,  what  this  amounts  to  is 
that  for  the  typical  surface  owner  in  the 
West,  whether  he  is  a  rancher  or  a 
farmer,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  I  think 
formula  compensation  in  the  bill  is  in- 
sufficient to  induce  many  ranchers  and 
farmers  to  give  their  consent. 

If  they  could  receive  a  greater  share, 
or  at  least  some  little  share,  of  the  value 
oi  the  coal  that  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  earth  under  the  surface  which  they 
own,  I  think  it  would  make  that  neces- 
sarj-  difference  and  we  would  find  sur- 
face owner  consent  being  granted.  That 


is  not  in  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  shortcoming.  I  feel  it  is  the  kind 
of  shortcoming  that  I  suspect  not  many 
Senators  appreciate. 

I  know  there  was  a  great  Interest  in 
making  certain  that  no  one  was  unjusti- 
fiably enriched.  We  have  done  a  good 
job  in  this  bill  today  of  ensuring  that 
no  one  is  going  to  be  unjustifiably  en- 
riched. My  prediction  is  that  we  have 
done  such  a  good  job  that  no  one  or  very 
few,  indeed,  will  give  permission  to  a  sur- 
face mining  operation. 

That  brings  up  the  third  point  that  I 
have  in  mind,  which  I  beheve  is  impor- 
tant. That  is  in  ensuring  that  the  Gov- 
ermnent  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  that  Gtovemment  tries  to  serve, 
shall  have  access  to  the  coal  that  is  owned 
by  all  of  the  people.  Because  we  failed  to 
give  adequate  compensation  by  restrict- 
mg  so  narrowly  as  this  bill  does  what  a 
farmer  or  rancher,  or  any  surface  owner 
may  receive,  we  failed  in  two  of  the  three 
Important  objectives  that  I  feel  some  of 
us  have  had  in  mind. 

We  do  ensure,  we  do  guarantee,  that 
adequate  reclamation  will  take  place.  We 
failed  to  recognize  the  kind  of  judgment, 
the  kind  of  balancing  of  factors,  and  the 
kind  of  determination  that  I  think  will 
satisfy  most  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
West. 

By  failing  to  give  that  type  of  Indi- 
vidual what  I  believe  must  be  given  him 
in  order  to  secure  his  written  permission, 
we  will  fail  in  our  third  objective,  which 
means  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  persuade  many  more  people  whose 
consent  has  not  already  been  obtained 
to  give  their  consent  when  they  will  be 
paid  as  httle  as  this  bill  allows. 

So  it  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
voted  for  the  bill.  I  voted  for  it  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  "surface 
owner  consent"  has  become  a  major  ob- 
jective insofar  as  most  ranchers  and 
farmers  and,  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  aU 
the  envirormientalists  in  the  West  are 
concerned.  They  all  want  it,  and  I.  too. 
want  it. 

I  tried  to  perfect  section  716  so  that 
we  could  give  a  Uttle  more  consideration 
to  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  given  the 
surface  owner  the  right  to  say  whether 
or  not  mining  will  take  place;  but  by  de- 
nying him  what  he  can  receive,  to  the 
extent  and  degree  that  we  have,  I  think 
we  have  almost  insured  that  most  sur- 
face owners  will  not  give  their  consent. 
The  bill  does  contain  a  niunber  of  pro- 
visions that  are  helpful  and  good.  For 
one  thing,  by  applying  general  standards 
nationally  and  imlformly,  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  In  Insuring  that  one  area  of  the 
country  shall  not  be  placed  in  an  imfair 
competitive  position  against  another 
section;  and  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  having  a  national  bill 
passed. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
some  of  the  bentonite  operators  said  they 
had  no  objection  to  reasonable  reclama- 
tion requirements  being  demanded  of 
them,  provided  other  bentonite  produc- 
ers in  other  States  were  treated  the  same 
way.  This  bill  does  that.  It  insures  that 
every  surface  owner,  every  surface  min- 
ing operator  will  have  to  meet  the  same 
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Federal  standards  that  every  other  sur 
face  miner  has  to  meet. 
«,  J^H  ^etcalf-Hansen  amendment,  with 
wWch  I  was  proud  to  associate  myseW 
With  the  distinguished  floor  manager  '^ 
this  bill,  gives  to  the  State  the  extri 
nght  to  go  beyond  the  Federal  standards 
and  to  require  whatever  extra  provisions 
may  be  indicated,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature.  I  support  this.  With  that 
kmd  of  provision  in  this  bill,  with  the 
Hansen-Metcalf  provision  in  the  bin 
which  places  State  law  in  a  sovereign  do^ 
sition  oyer  Federal  law,  if  it  exceeds  to 
its  requirements  or  stipulations  what  is 
Imposed  by  Federal  law,  I  thhik  the  biS 
has  been  Improved. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  I  be 
^^"V^^^.^i  ^^  provisions  we  have  ii^ 
the  biU  fail  to  recognize  that  any  State 
can  exceed  what  is  in  the  law.  As  a  con- 
sequence, amendments  were  adopted  and 
incorporated  In  the  bill  that  I  think 
might  better  have  been  left  out. 

Everyone  Is  concerned  with  acid  water 
Most  of  the  acid  water  that  p'agues 
America  comes  from  underground  mines 
It  IS  also  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
rainfall  in  the  Appalachian  area  of  the 
United  States  exceeds  by  a  very  consider- 
able amount  that  which  falls  upon  most 
of  the  West.  So  here,  again,  it  might  bet- 
ter have  been  left  to  actions  of  State 
legislatures  to  determine  the  precise  re- 
quirements in  that  respect. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming.  I  think  of 
the  Continental  Divide  Basin,  an  area  of 
about  300  square  miles,  which  has  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  7  inches  a 
year.  The  topography  Is  such  that  there 
are  no  rivers  draining  that  area.  All  the 
water  that  falls  within  this  300-square- 
mUe  section  of  southern  Wyoming  either 
evaporates  or  percolates  into  the  ground. 
There  is  no  acid  water  draining  from 
any  mining  operation  out  there.  That  is 
not  the  situation  we  find  In  Appalachia; 
and  it  points  up  once  again  a  good  reason 
for  giving  the  States  the  ability  to  write 
the  specifics  of  this  reclamation  law  or 
of  the  requirements  that  may  be'imposed. 
I  think  that  some  of  the  other  pro- 
visions, some  of  the  reclamation  require- 
ments, some  of  the  permit  provisions  are 
ill-advised  in  certain  respects.  I  recall 
that  section  510(B)  (5),  I  think  It  is,  re- 
quires that,  with  respect  to  alluvial  valley 
floors,  it  must  be  determhied  that  a  min- 
ing operation  will  have  little  or  no  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  croplands  or  the  hay 
lands  in  those  areas. 

If  they  are  excluded  by  virtue  of  that 
particular  provision  of  the  bill,  I  can 
envisage  a  situation  in  which  the  land 
on  either  side  of  an  area  so  designated 
could  be  mined,  the  sm-face  of  the  mined 
area  of  the  ground  could  be  lowered.  In 
effect,  one  could  envisage  the  future  of 
that  area  as  being  reflected  by  a  stream 
that  would  be  in  an  elevated  position, 
with  no  ability  of  the  area  on  either  side, 
if  it  should  happen  to  have  been  mined, 
to  contribute  the  water  that  would  fall 
by  rain  or  melt  from  snow  into  that  par- 
ticular stream,  because  the  stream  would 
be  left  in  an  elevated  position— almost  in 
the  position  of  a  flue.  That  is  one  of  the 
provisions  that  I  think  should  have  been 
stricken  from  the  bill. 
I  tried  to  present  the  logic  for  exclud- 
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ing  that  particular  section  from  the  bill, 
feeling  that  the  reclamation  requirement 
sections  remaining  in  the  bill  were  such 
as  to  insure  that  whatever  was  done 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try, would  conform  with  our  standards 
that  have  been  spelled  out  clearly  inso- 
far as  reclamation  is  concerned,  and  I 
think  would  have  handled  in  a  very  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  manner  what  we 
all  sought  to  achieve. 

The  particular  section  to  which  I  have 
referred  seems  to  me  to  contain  a  type 
of  land  use  decision  rather  than  to  ask 
the  basic  question  upon  which  the  bill 
was  based:  Can  reclamation  be  effected 
in  a  manner  that  will  confonn  with  the 
ethic  that  is  extant  in  the  coimtry  today 
and  one  to  which  we  all  subscribe? 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  that  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  role  that  Senator 
Metcalf  has  played  in  forming  this  bill. 
I  agree  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  sign  it.  It  seems  futile  to 
me,  despite  the  faults  I  find  with  it,  to 
think  that  he  will  have  adequate  grounds 
on  which  to  veto  it.  I  join  Senator  Jack- 
son in  predicting  that  if  he  were  to  veto 
it,  his  veto  would  be  oven-idden.  I  say 
that  believing  as  I  do.  nevertheless,  that 
we  probably  are  going  to  have  to  flnd  out 
the  hard  way  that  there  are  some  un- 
workable provisions  in  this  bill,  and  I 
fully  anticipate  that  that  will  be  our 
experience. 

Despite  the  statistics  indicating  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  already  un- 
der lease,  by  imposing  the  obligation  as 
we  do,  we  are  going  to  flnd  that  a  rec- 
lamation plan  has  to  be  submitted  that 
is  workable.  We  will  find  that  one  or  two 
surface  landowners  who  say,  "No,  you 
can't  surface  mine  my  land,"  will  pre- 
sent vei-y  formidable  obstructions  to  the 
presentation  of  an  adequate  reclamation 
program. 

As  a  consequence,  my  feeling  would  be 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  together 
the  blocks  of  coal  mining  operations  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  very 
demanding  requirement  of  our  Na- 
tion for  substitutes  for  the  increasing 
amounts  of  oil  that  we  have  to  buy  from 
insecure  foreign  sources. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  They  have  been  very 
Kind  and  helpful  to  me,  and  I  express  my 
thanks  to  them. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
turning  to  the  pending  business,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  participation  in  connection  with 
the  legislation  just  adopted.  I  spoke  ear- 
ner about  the  fine  work  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  (Mr 
FANNIN)  from  Arizona.  Both  Senators 
put  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  into  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  must  say,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, as  always,  has  spoken  with  great 
candor.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
uon  that  we  will  have  some  problems 
with  the  strip  mining  bill.  It  cannot  be 
deteiTOined,  really,  untU  it  has  been 
tested.  I  think  in  summaiy,  however, 
uiat  we  have  made  a  good  beginning.  We 
will  be  monitoring  and  policing  and  fol- 
lowmg  the  implementation  of  strip  min- 


ing legislation  very  closely  as  part  of  our 
oversight  responsibihty  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  especially  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  the  vigorous  way  in 
which  he  presented  his  amendments  and 
his  points  of  view.  It  comes  from  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  someone  who  lives  with 
this  situation  in  his  own  constituency. 
I  therefore  wish  to  thank,  commend,  and 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  the  fair  way  in  which  he  partici- 
pated in  the  floor  debate,  despite  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  provisions  with  which 
he  did  not  always  agree;  I  commend  him 
heartily. 


ROUTINE   MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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and  Mr.  Conte  members  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr. 
Butler  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Hays  of 
Ohio,  chairman,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr! 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Latta, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  members 
of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  laid  before  the  Senate,  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on   Chance  in  Market  Shares  for 
Petroleum  Products 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  classified  report  relative  to 
the  change  in  market  shares  for  petroleum 
products  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED     BILL      SIGNED 

At  12:50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
<S.  332)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime 
progiams  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The    enrolled    bill    was    subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  vi-ith  an  amendment: 

S.  331.  A  bin  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans'  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  holiday  (Kept.  No    94-34) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-39)  and  in  the  conMnunlcatlons  of  the 
Comptroller  of  February  7.  1975  (H.  Doc  94- 
46)  and  of  February  14.  1975  (H.  Doc.  94^50) 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Rept.  No.  94-35) 


At  2:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  appointed 
Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Corbian,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Morgan 
chairman,  Mi-.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr! 
Randall,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr 
SoLARz,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  Mr 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McEwen 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  du  Pont  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Dingell 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  tlie  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary:  "".lii-iw 

Ralph  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan- 

John  E.  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas; 

William  B.  Cummlngs,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia; and 

Donald  W.  VFyatt,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  12,  1975,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  332)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fii-st  time 
and,  by  unaiUmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1150.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By   Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  1151.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Alaska  vUlage  demon- 
stration projects.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    McCLURE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Chttrch)  : 
S.   1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 28.  1973  (87  Stat.  904  >  to  clarify  the 
relationship   of   the   provisions   of   said   act 
to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  title  26 
United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  require  that  charitable 
organizations    which    solicit    contributions 
from  the  public  pay  out  at  least  half  of  their 
gross  revenues  in  charitable  activities   and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Magntjson.  and  Mr.  Hartke)  (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1371  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  certification  of  an  indirect  carrier  of  Air 
Express.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By     Mr.     MOSS     (for     himself,     Mr 
Church.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  inservlce  training 
of  nursing  home  personnel.  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chttrch! 
Mr.  WiLLWMS.  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
as.slst  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  departments  of  geriatrics.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
lare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chvrch 

Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr 

Domenici)  : 

S.  1157.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 

Public  Health  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 

of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine   to  assist 

them  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 

continuing  education  programs  in  geriatrics 

for  physicians.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Church 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr' 
Domenici)  : 

Public  Health  Service  Act   to  train  certain 


Public  Welfare 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  CntTBCH 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  :' 
S.  1 159.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  In  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  physicians'  assistants.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chitich 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  nurse  practitioners  to  provide 
primary  health  care  in  nursing  homes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  him.self.  Mr.  Chttrch. 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  • 
S.    1161.  A   bill   to  authorize  and  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderlv 
individuals  In  their  own  homes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     MOSS     (for     himself.     Mr 
Church.    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  expand  the  definition 
Of    provider  of  service"  to  Include  'day  care 
center".  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (lor  himself.  Mr 
Church,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

^iri^^h^  S*"  *°  amend  part  B  of  title 
xyin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-vlslt  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage 
of  posthospital  home  health  services  there- 
under,  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to 
require  the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
m  a  States  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care  to  provide 
expanded  Federal  funding  for  congregate 
housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     MOSS     (for     himself,     Mr 
Church.   Mr.   Percy.  Mr.  Willums, 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nurslne 
home,    which    provides   services    under   any 
State  program  approved  under  such  title   to 
submit   to  the   State   agency   adminlsterlnK 
such  program  a  report  of  costs  and  a  financial 
statement,  both  audited  by  a  certified  pub- 
lic  accountant   reflecting   the   operation   of 
such  niu-sing  home.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     MOSS      (for     himself.     Mr 
Church.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.   Williams, 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  encour- 
age and  assist  m  the  development  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  of  several  carefully  planned 
projects  to  meet  the  special  health  care  and 
related  needs  of  elderly  persons  in  a  campus- 
type  setting.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

By     Mr.     MOSS     (for     himself,     Mr 

Church.  Mr.   Williams.  Mr.  Percy, 

and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nursing 

home,   which  proMdes  services  under  State 


(in  Whole  or  m  part)  of  an;  mortgageXd 
Of  trust  note,  or  other  obligation  secured 
(in  Whole  or  In  part)  by  such  home.  I^S 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  "^^e^red 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself  Mr 
Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and'  Mr 
McCtovERN ) :  • 

S  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  maintain  and  extend  rvu-t^ 
mail  delivery  service,  to  be  called  the  C 
^rm  Mail  Delivery  Act.  Referred  to  the  Coml 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  ( bv  request )  •   ' 

r,r^;»'J^^-  ^  **"*  *°  regulate  commerce  and 
protect  consumers  by  requiring  Improved 
safety  assurance  measures  In  food  maK^ 
ture  and  distribution  and  registration  of  pro 
In?"^  ?^^°°?-  K«f«"-e«l.  by  unanimous  con- 
Puhi  J  wi  ?  *°  ^^Z  Committee  on  Labor  and 
^erce  ^'^*"  ^"^^  *^^  Committee  on  Com- 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr 

Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  • 

S.  1169  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 

Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Conn^s. 

slonal    Budget    Office    to   prepare   econ^i^ 

impact  statements  in  connection  with  lecls- 

latlon  reported  by  congressional  committees 

and  in  connection  with  rules  and  reeula"- 

tlons  proposed  by  Federal  agencies.  Referred 

tlon^  °"  Government  Opera- 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

o„H  J^V""  *  *""  *°  ^""^"^  *^«  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
P°^j^^^j^ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

ByMr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  business  de- 
duction  under  section  162  for  certain  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  to  en- 
able an  individual  to  be  gainfully  employed 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.   1172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus   Crime   Control    and   Safe   Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term  for 
the  appointment  of  the  DU-ector  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Ordered  placed 
on  the  calendar  by  unanimous  consent 

By    Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hruska,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Fannin 

Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr! 

McClttre,     and     Mr.     William     L 

Scott) : 

S.J.  Res.  55.  A  Joint  resolution  proposlne 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  thi 

United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 

the  budget.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judlciarv. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfaie. 

occupational    safety    and    health    act 

amendments    of    1975 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  This  act  has  gen- 
erated considerable  controversy  ever 
since  its  enactment.  We  have  been  vir- 
tually bombarded  with  complaints  from 
employers,  particularly  small  ones,  about 
the  act  and  the  way  it  is  being  enforced 
against  them.  Numerous  groups  have 
made  it  their  No.  1  priority  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve   the  situation.  They 


have  made  suggestions  ranging  from  re- 
peal of  the  law  to  relative  minor  proce- 
dural changes.  They  all  have  one  thing 
in  common — strong  discontent  with  the 
law  as  presently  written. 

During  the  last  Congress  during  the 
debate  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  a  number  of  amendments  to 
OSHA  were  debated.  While  there  was  no 
clear  agreement  among  the  supporters  of 
these  amendments  as  to  whether  the  dif- 
ficulty lies  primarily  with  the  way  the 
act  is  being  enforced,  or  with  imf air  pro- 
visions in  the  act  itself,  there  was  broad 
agreement  that  some  changes  are  needed 
and  that  the  proper  forum  for  consider- 
ing such  changes  is  the  legislative  com- 
mittee where  the  act  originated,  not  floor 
debate  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

While  I  believe  the  Labor  Department 
has  been  made  cognizant  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  OSHA  standards  and  en- 
forcement procedures  and  is  moving  to 
make  corrections,  I  strongly  believe  that 
substantive  changes  in  the  law  itself  are 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that  the  objective  of  the  act — to  provide 
a  safe  and  healthful  working  environ- 
ment for  all  American  workers — is  a 
worthy  objective,  and  none  of  my  pro- 
posed amendments  detract  from  that 
objective. 

The  act  as  presently  written  places  too 
much  emphasis  on  punishment  of  em- 
ployers for  noncompliance  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  assisting  employers 
toward  compliance.  It  is  clear  that  em- 
ployers must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
complying  with  the  act  and  that  penalties 
are  necessary  where  they  refuse  to  com- 
ply. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  objectives 
of  the  act  cannot  be  achieved  without 
their  cooperation.  Additionally,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  employers,  particularly 
small  ones,  need  assistance  in  under- 
standing and  complying  with  the  com- 
plex OSHA  standards. 

This  bill  proposes  the  changes  I  tliink 
are  necessary  and  it  is  addressed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  I  feel  are 
more  punitive  tlian  constructive.  It 
would  place  more  emphasis  on  assisting 
employers  toward  compliance. 

Let  me  summai-ize  briefly  the  changes 
this  bill  would  make.  First,  it  would  re- 
quiie  OSHA  to  provide  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  employers  having  100 
or  fewer  employees.  Such  advice  and  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  through  on- 
site  consultations  where  requested  by 
the  employer.  Such  consultations  would 
be  limited  to  matters  specified  by  the 
employer,  and  no  citations  could  be  issued 
during  the  consultative  visit.  OSHA 
would  be  permited  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assistance  by  means  other  than 
a  visit  to  the  worksite  where  such  other 
means  would  be  more  appropriate  and 
equally  effective.  At  the  present  time, 
OSHA  cannot  provide  technical  assist- 
ance through  onsite  consultations.  If  an 
OSHA  inspector  observes  a  violation  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  worksite,  he  is  obliged 
to  issue  citations  and  propose  penalties, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  violation. 

Second,  the  bill  would  remove  OSHA's 
discretionary  power  to  assess  penalties 
for  nonserious  violations  on  the  first  in- 
spection. Under  the  act  as  pi-esently  writ- 


ten, an  employer  can  be  fined  up  to 
$1,000  for  a  nonserious  violation  discov- 
ered on  the  first  inspection  of  his  prem- 
ises, often  a  violation  of  a  standard  of 
which  the  employee  was  totally  ignorant. 
This  change  would  not  aflfect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  imposing  penalties  for 
willful  or  repeated  violations,  or  for 
failure  to  correct  violations  within  the 
abatement  period  prescribed  by  OSHA. 
Thus,  an  employer  who  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  nonserious  violation  could  re- 
ceive a  penalty  for  failing  to  correct  that 
violation  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
he  could  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  for  a  sub- 
sequent nonserious  violation. 

Third,  the  bill  would  change  the  pen- 
alty for  serious  violations  from  manda- 
toi-y  to  permissive.  In  determining 
whether  a  fine  should  be  assessed,  OSHA 
would  be  required  to  take  into  accoimt 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good 
faith  of  the  employer — for  example, 
whether  he  had  tried  to  comply — and  the 
history  of  previous  violations.  Again, 
whether  or  not  a  penalty  is  assessed  for 
the  first  serious  violation,  the  employer 
would  be  subject  to  stringent  penalties 
for  failure  to  abate  the  violation,  and  for 
any  subsequent  violation.  While  the 
amount  of  a  fine  for  a  violation  classi- 
fied by  OSHA  as  "serious"  Is  discretion- 
ary under  the  act — ^up  to  $1,000 — a  fine 
In  some  amount  Is  mandatory. 

Fourth,  it  would  establish  a  procedure 
under  which  an  employer  who  has  re- 
ceived a  citation  could  apply  for  a  vari- 
ance from  the  OSHA  standard  violated 
on  tlie  gi-ound  that  work  procedures  In 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  citation  are 
equally  effective  In  protecting  his  em- 
ployees. The  act  now  permits  an  em- 
ployer to  apply  for  such  a  variance  in 
advance  of  an  inspection  or  citation.  Un- 
der this  change,  an  employer  could  ap- 
ply for  a  variance  after  receiving  a  cita- 
tion, and  no  penalty  could  be  assessed, 
pending  review  of  the  application.  If  a 
variance  were  granted,  the  citation 
would  be  withdrawn.  OSHA  would  not 
be  required  to  suspend  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings where  the  application  for  a  var- 
iance were  determined  to  be  frivolous  or 
filed  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  This  pro- 
vision would  add  needed  flexibility  with- 
out reducing  the  incentive  for  employers 
to  comply,  and  without  reducing  protec- 
tion to  workers. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  provide  that  cita- 
tions for  violations  need  not  be  posted  by 
employers  after  such  violations  have  been 
abated. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  situation.  An  OSHA 
inspector  comes  into  a  plant  and  finds  a 
violation.  They  have  to  post  a  notice  that 
there  has  been  a  violation.  Then  they 
correct  the  violation  but  the  notice  has 
to  stay  up  as  though  th-:*  were  still  in 
violation.  That  is  simply  nonsense  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  It  does  not  help  any- 
one— the  worker,  the  employer,,  or  I 
think,  the  health  and  safety  of  the  area. 

Sixth,  the  bill  would  require  OSHA  to 
consider  the  economic  impact  of  pro- 
posed new  standards  on  affected  em- 
ployers, and  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  along  with  such  standards  a 
statement  summarizing  their  expected 
economic  impact,  Including  an  estimate 
of  tlie  total  co.sts  which  will  be  incurred 


by  each  affected  industry  in  complying. 
I  think  this  provision  would  result  in  a 
healthy  awareness  on  the  part  of  OSHA 
regarding  tlie  costs  of  proposed  new 
standards,  and  would  better  enable  all 
interested  members  of  the  public  to 
measure  the  benefits  against  expected 
costs,  which  are,  of  course,  ultimately 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
followed  by  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1150 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiine 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  (2)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "Such  proposed  rule  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  summarizing  Us 
economic  Impact  on  affected  employers,  In- 
cluding estimate  of  the  total  costs  which  will 
be  Incurred  by  employers  In  each  affected 
Industry  In  complying  with  such  rule." 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  9  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections  (c)   and   (d),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  9  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  emplojer  who  Is  issued  a  citation 
and  who  believes  that  he  maintains  work 
conditions  which  would  meet  the  criteria  for 
a  variance  under  section  6(d),  may  ^>ply  to 
the  Secretary  for  such  a  variance  within  the 
time  designated  in  section  10(a)  for  giving 
notice  of  intent  to  contest  a  citation.  Except 
where  the  Secretary  finds  it  frivolous  and 
submitted  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  such 
application  shall  result  In  the  suspension  of 
all  further  proceedings  with  respect  to  such 
citation  pending  final  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  such  application.  If  a  variance  Is 
granted,  the  Secretary  shall  ent€r  an  order 
vacating  such  citation." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such 
posting  shall  not  be  required  after  (1)  such 
violation  has  been  abated,  or  (2)  a  proceed- 
ing contesting  such  citation  has  been  con- 
cluded by  an  order  under  sections  9(b).  10 
(c),  or  11  vacating  or  modifying  such  cita- 
tion, whichever  comes  first:  Provided,  That 
where  such  order  modifies  such  citation,  the 
citation  as  modified  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  posted  after  the  violation  has  been 
abated." 

Seo.  4.  (a)  Section  17(b)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  ii5 
amended  (1)  by  striking  the  word  "shall", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word, 
"may";  and  (2)  by  Inserting  at  the  eiid 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  de- 
termining whether  a  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
under  this  subsection,  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
the  good  faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  his- 
tory of  previous  violations." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c),  and  re- 
designating subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k),  and  (1),  and  aU  references 
thereto,  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k).  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  c'langing  the  heading  to  read  as  follows: 
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ASSISTANCE 

(b)  Section  21  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  order  to  furtlier  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  visit  the  worlcplaces  of  employers 
iiavlng  one  hundred  or  fewer  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  affording   consultation   and 
advice  to  such  employers    Such   visits    (A) 
may  be  conducted  only  upon  a  valid  request 
by  an  employer  for  consultation  and  advice 
at  the  workplace  on  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plicability of  standards  or  on  possible  alter- 
native  ways  of   complying   with   applicable 
standards,  and   (B)   shall  be  limited  to  the 
matters   specified    in    ti.e   request   affecting 
conditions,    structures,    machines,    appara- 
tuses, devices,  equipment,  or  materials  in  the 
worlcplace.  Where,  after  evaluating  a  reque.st 
by  an  employer  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  determines   that  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  affording  consultation  and  ad- 
vice Is  more  appropriate  and  equally  effec- 
tive,  he  may  provide   for   such   alteriiative 
means  rather  than  onsiie  con-sultation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any  haz- 
ard.s  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the  onsite 
coiisiUtation.  No  vi.sii  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  inspec- 
tion or  investigation  under  section  8  of  tlie 
Act  and  no  notices  or  citations  sliall  be 
issued  nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  upon  such  vLsit.  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
atfect  in  any  manner  any  provision  of  this 
Act  the  purpose  of  which  Ls  to  eliminate 
imminent  dangers. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  till:;  siib.scction  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  tlie  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  inspection  under  section  8  of  the  Act  of 
any  workplace  which  has  bpcn  viailed  for 
consultative  purposes.  Tlie  fnilure  of  the 
Secretary  to  give  consultation  and  advice 
regarding  any  specific  matter  during  a  con- 
sultation visit  shall  not  preclude  the  is- 
suance of  appropriate  citations  and  proposed 
penalties  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"(4)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  separation 
of  functions  between  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  who  conduct  visits  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  officers,  employees,  or  agents 
who  conduct  in.spections  or  investigations 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  si.xty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


tary  that  work  procedures  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  the  citation  are  equally  effec 
tlve  in  protecting  his  employees.  An  applica- 
tion for  such  a  variance  would  not  suspend 
enforcement  proceedings  where  the  Secre- 
tary found  it  was  frivolous,  or  filed  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  enforcement  proceed- 
nigs. 

SECTION    4 

Ameiuis  Section  17  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  bv  striking 
subsection  (c).  which  gives  OSHA  discre- 
tionary power  to  assess  fines  against  em- 
ployers for  non-serious  violations  on  the  first 
inspection. 

Amends  Section  17(b)  of  the  Act  by 
changing  from  mandatory  to  permissive  thie 
ai^essmeut  of  fines  for  serious  violations  In 
determining  whether  a  fine  should  be 
assessed,  due  consideration  would  be  given  to 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  good  faith  of 
the  employer  and  the  history  of  previous 
violations. 

SECTION    S 

Amends  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  requiring  OSHA  to  provide 
advice  and  technical  a.ssistance  through 
coiLsultaiions  at  the,  work  sites  of  employers 
who  have  100  or  fewer  employees,  and  who 
reque.st  such  assistance.  Such  on-site  con- 
sultations would  be  limited  to  matters  speci- 
fied by  employers,  and  no  citations  could 
be  issued  during  such  consultations.  The 
Secretary  could  provide  such  advice  and 
assistance  through  means  other  than  on-site 
consultations,  where  he  finds  such  alterna- 
tive means  to  be  more  appropriate  and 
equally  effective. 

SECTION    G 

llu'se    amendments    would    be    effective 
si.xty  days  after  enactment. 
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President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  th* 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows:  ' 

S.   1151 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  tlie   United  States  oi 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  m.p 
tion  113(d)   of  the  Federal  Water  PollutTon 
Control    Act    is    amended    by    strikine   out 


Section-bv-Section  Analysi.-,  of  S.  1  150 

section  -j 
Amends  Section  6(b)  (2i  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire that  when  a  proposed  rule,  which 
■.vould  establish  a  new  occupational  safety 
and  health  sttindard.  or  which  would  affect 
an  existing  standard,  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  it  sliall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  summarizing  its  economic 
impact  on  affected  employers,  including  an 
estimate  of  the  total  costs  which  would  be 
iiicuned  by  employers  in  each  affected  in- 
dustry in   complying   with  such    rule. 

SECTION    3 

Amends  Section  9(b(  ol  the  Occuputioiial 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  which  re- 
quires an  employer  who  has  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  violation  of  an  occupational  .safety 
and  health  standard  or  regulation  to  post 
sucii  citation  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  viola- 
tion, by  providing  that  such  posting  need 
not  continue  after  the  violation  has  been 
abuted. 

Amends  Section  9  of  this  Act  to  establish 
a  procedure  whereby  an  employer  receiving 
a  citation  could  obtain  a  variance  from  the 
s'uidard  violated  by  persuading  the  Secre- 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  Alaska 
village  demonstration  projects.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
need  to  provide  centralized  waste  treat- 
ment and  safe  water  facilities  in  Alaskan 
native  viUages,  Public  Law  92-500  au- 
thorized $2  million  for  the  required  con- 
struction in  three  communities  lacking 
these  facilities. 

To  date,  construciton  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  has  provided  residents 
of  Eminonak  and  Wainwright  with  a  safe 
water  suppl.v,  sewage  facihties,  and  solid 
waste  disposal.  However,  last  November 
when  a  fire  at  WainwTight  destroyed  the 
waste  treatment  facility,  the  Environ- 
ment Protection  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
reviewed  the  project  and  developed  the 
modifications  needed  to  assure  that  this 
tragedy  w  ould  not  reoccur. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances the  $2  million  originally  author- 
ized is  too  low  to  permit  the  program  to 
continue.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  in- 
creases the  authorization  ceiling  accord- 
ing to  an  EPA  estimate  that  an  addition- 
al $1.5  million  will  be  needed  to  replace 
the  destroyed  Wainwright  facility  and 
nia!;e  the  necessary  improvements  to 
protect  the  Emmonak  project  from  a  like 
destruction.  I  request  the  committee  take 
immediate  action  on  this  bill  so  that  the 
residents  of  Wainwright,  Emmonak.  and 
a  thiid  native  village  can  enjoy  the  facili- 
ties that  this  prosram  can  provide.  Mr. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that 
charitable  organizations  which  solicit 
contributions  from  the  public  pay  out  at 
least  half  of  their  gross  revenues  in 
charitable  activities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TRUTH  IN  contributions  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  about 
140  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  named 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote  a  book  in 
which  he  tried  to  define  the  character  of 
the  new  "Americans."  Nothing  impressed 
him  more  than  our  spirit  of  generosity 

De  Tocqueville  wrote: 

When  an  American  needs  the  assistance  of 
his  fellow.  It  is  very  rare  for  that  to  be  re- 
lused,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  given  spon- 
t£*ieously  and  eagerly. 

He  continued: 

When  there  Is  an  accident  on  the  public 
road  people  htirry  from  all  sides  to  help  the 
victim,  and,  when  some  unexpected  disaster 
strikes  a  family,  a  thousand  strangers  wUl- 
Ingly  open  their  purses,  and  small  but  very 
numerous  gifts  relieve  their  distress. 

De  Tocqueville's  insights  still  have 
meaning  for  us  today.  As  you  probably 
know  better  than  I,  the  spirit  of  charity 
is  alive  and  well  in  the  United  States 
more  than  a  centuiy  after  he  first  de- 
scribed it. 

I  have  been  impressed  for  years  with 
this  extraordinary  commitment  of 
Americans  to  helping  people  in  need. 
During  our  lifetime,  American  charity 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  some  of 
our  most  terrible  problems.  It  has  helped 
to  virtually  eliminate  tuberculosis  and 
polio,  to  feed  millions  of  hungry  chil- 
dren, to  aid  the  crippled  and  disen- 
franchised, and  to  offer  new  hope  and 
new  life  to  countless  victims  of  our 
society. 

It  is  with  this  tradition  of  commit- 
ment in  mind  that  I  introduce  today  the 
Truth  in  Contributions  Act.  My  hope  is 
that  legislation  of  this  type  will  help  us 
to  strengthen  worthwhile,  existing  chari- 
table efforts;  encourage  new  ones;  and 
discourage  activities  which  are  conducted 
in  the  name  of  charity  but  which  have 
no  charitable  purpose  at  all. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  evolved 
from  a  year  of  study,  investigation  and 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. 

We  felt  it  was  appropriate  for  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  conduct  such  a 
study  because  of  the  substantial  Federal 
support  these  organizations  receive.  We 
identified  at  least  three  types  of  Gov- 
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ernment  subsidy  to  charities  serving 
children  and  youth:  the  tax  exemption; 
nonprofit  mailing  rates;  and  registration 
with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

In  the  subcommittee's  work,  we  fo- 
cused on  organizations  which  emphasize 
service  to  children  in  their  programs 
and/or  in  their  fundraising  efforts.  We 
were  not  able  to  hold  hearings  on  all  of 
these  organizations.  We  were  not  even 
able  to  compile  a  complete  list  of  them, 
because  even  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ices does  not  have  one. 

Our  work  showed  that  most  of  these 
groups  are  led  by  dedicated  persons  who 
are  doing  an  impressive  job  of  assisting 
youngsters  who  need  help. 

But  our  investigation  also  uncovered 
some  shocking  and  misleading  practices 
on  the  part  of  some  organizations  claim- 
ing to  be  charities.  For  example,  we 
found  an  organization  which  raised  some 
(10  million  over  10  years  to  help  asth- 
matic children.  A  close  examination  of 
the  records  showed  that  about  15  cents 
of  every  dollar  had  been  spent  on  help- 
ing the  kids.  The  rest  went  to  a  direct 
mail  firm  and  to  other  administrative 
and  fundi-aising  activities.  The  direct 
mail  fii-m  which  earned  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  this  account  was  never  even 
subjected  to  a  bid  procedure.  According 
to  their  testimony,  the  charity's  execu- 
tives simply  paid  whatever  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  them.  In  addition,  the  orga- 
nization had  billed  certain  expenses  to 
an  affiliate  in  another  State  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  New  York  state  law 
which  regulates  fundraising. 

In  another  hearing,  a  28-year-old  ty- 
coon told  the  subcommittee  exactly  how 
he  made  his  fortune  by  deceiving  the 
public.  I  asked  him:  "Did  you  call  your 
organization  "National  Youth  Clubs"  to 
make  the  public  think  that  it  was  a  char- 
ity?" The  answer  was  "yes." 

National  Youth  Clubs  was  one  of  two 
organizations  we  found  which  were 
really  profitmaking  businesses.  They  re- 
cruited children  to  sell  candy  and  cookies 
door-to-door.  The  potential  customers 
thought  the  proceeds  would  go  to  pro- 
grams for  kids.  They  really  went  to  the 
owner  of  the  candy  and  cookies  com- 
panies. 

In  an  investigation  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  health  charities,  we  dis- 
covered a  secret  agreement  between  the 
executive  director  and  his  board.  This 
was  a  contract  providing  not  only  a  sal- 
ai-y  of  $42,000  a  year— but  an  extra  bonus 
of  $12,000  for  2  years.  He  called  this  $12,- 
000  a  "signing  fee"  and  did  not  think 
that  it  should  be  reported  as  salai-y  to 
the  authorities  regulating  charities  in 
some  States. 

The  subcommittee  also  requested  a 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of  or- 
ganizations which  raise  money  in  the 
United  States  and  send  it  abroad  for 
charitable  efiforts.  The  five  organizations 
studied  were  all  registered  with  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Some  of  them  advertised  this  registra- 
tion in  their  solicitation  materials.  And 
yet,  GAO  found  that  AID  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  audit  or  monitor  the  programs 
of  these  charities.  They  may  or  may  not 


be  doing  good  work.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
AID  simply  would  not  know.  The  bylaws 
and  the  niles  of  the  AID  committee  re- 
quire them  to  investigate  and  assure  the 
public  the  registered  charities  are  legiti- 
mate. But  they  were  not  doing  a  thing. 
The  GAO  report  found  that  the  five 
groups  investigated  were  doing  a  good 
job.  But  they  also  found  some  question- 
able practices.  For  example,  one  orga- 
nization stated  in  its  ads  that  gifts  for 
specific  children  would  be  forwarded  in 
their  entirety  to  those  chUdren.  The  fact 
was  that  this  did  not  always  happen. 
Sometimes  the  money  was  spent  on  sev- 
eral children.  But  the  contributor  was 
not  told  tills.  In  another  case,  this  orga- 
nization was  still  making  payments  to  a 
school  in  Hong  Kong  for  more  than  100 
childi-en  who  had  not  been  there  for 
months. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  par- 
ticular organization— the  Christian  Chil- 
dren's Fund— has  developed  a  new  for- 
mat for  its  ads  since  the  hearings.  The 
ads  now  include  a  copy  of  the  financial 
statement  and  more  complete  e^^plana- 
tion  of  what  does  happen  to  the  con- 
tributor's dollar. 

I  admire  and  believe  very  much  in  this 
type  of  self -regulation.  We  saw  other  ex- 
amples of  it  in  our  hearings.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the 
National  Health  Council  have  Initiated 
some  vei-y  good  work  in  this  area.  So  has 
the  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, which  has  tried  to  bring  some  order 
into  the  question  of  accounting  standards 
for  nonprofit  organizations.  And  a  few 
States  and  other  jurisdictions — Pennsyl- 
vania, Los  Angeles,  Florida,  and  New 
York  among  them — have  also  made  real 
progress  in  educating  both  contributors 
and  charities. 

But  these  efforts  are  limited  and,  un- 
fortunately, not  available  to  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  when  they  are 
confronted  with  a  request  to  donate 
funds  to  an  organization. 

Through  our  investigation  and  hear- 
ings we  Identified  several  problems 
which  I  believe  should  be  addressed: 

First.  The  inadequacy  of  existing  laws 
to  protect  most  contributors  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Second.  The  ability  of  a  few  irrespon- 
sible organizations  to  tarnish  the  repu- 
tation of  charity  in  general. 

Thiid.  The  lack  of  reliable  comparable 
information  which  enables  the  con- 
tributors to  make  an  educated  decision 
about  how  to  spend  his  or  her  charity 
dollar. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Truth  in  Con- 
tributions Act  would  remedy  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  vei-y  aware,  however,  of  the 
complexities  of  legislating  in  this  area. 
The  proliferation  of  laws,  ordinances, 
and  standards  for  the  operation  of  char- 
ities suggests  that  it  Is  very  hard  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  questions  such  as 
which  charities  deserve  our  support; 
and  which  charities  are  truly  helping 
people,  as  opposed  to  just  perpetuating 
a  business  operation. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Ti-uth 
m  Contributions  Act  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  first  step  toward  addressing 
the  needs  identified  by  the  subcommittee. 
The  bill  presents  many  issues  which  de- 


serve thorough  study  and  debate  among 
the  interested  parties.  I  would  encour- 
age all  who  are  Interested  to  offer  their 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  leg- 
islation. A  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  follows  my  statement.  But  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  issues  which  I  consider  to  deserve 
special  attention  and  open  debate.  They 
are: 

First.  What  agency  or  agencies  should 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Al- 
though the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
named  in  the  legislation,  we  need  to 
consider  whether  IRS  should  administer 
all  the  provisions;  or  whether  requiie- 
ments  relating  to  disclosure  might  more 
appropriately  be  administered  by  an- 
other agency. 

Second.  Exactly  which  organizations 
should  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
in  the  bUl.  The  bill  as  introduced  aims 
to  apply  to  the  kinds  of  groups  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  subcommittee 
study. 

Third.  The  best  way  to  establish  uni- 
form accounting  standards  in  this  field. 
The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuiT  to  prescribe  one  set  of 
accounting  standards  as  the  basis  for 
required  disclosure  reports.  If  an  exist- 
ing set  of  standards  Is  found  to  be  ade- 
quate and  appropriate,  this  could  be 
WTitten  into  the  law. 

Fourth.  The  best  way  to  implement  the 
principle  of  disclosme  of  financial  and 
other  information  at  the  time  of  solici- 
tation. The  bill  does  not  specify  the 
mechanism  for  disclosure  in  the  case  of 
media  including  radio  and  television, 
"wallcs  for  charity,"  and  so  forth.  We 
need  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
jurisdictions  which  have  such  require- 
ments; and  from  the  chai-ities  who  have 
been  complying  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  stress 
that  the  pin-pose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  American  charity  by  estab- 
lishing procedures  which  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  support  the  organizations  which 
desei-ve  their  support.  Private,  charitable 
efiforts  are  an  essential  part  of  any  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  human  problems  in 
this  counti-y.  They  offer  millions  of  vol- 
unteers the  opportunity  to  know  the  sat- 
isfaction of  helping  otheis.  They  encour- 
age that  special  sense  of  personal  in- 
volvement that  can  get  lost  in  Govern- 
ment progi-ams.  And  they  offer  contrib- 
utors the  opportunity  to  work  for  a  cause 
which  they  truly  want  to  support. 

I  hope  that  voluntary  efforts  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  major  role  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  country  and 
other  nations  of  the  world;  and  tliat  they 
will  not  lose  the  vision  of  a  better  life 
which  impressed  de  Tocqueville  when 
he  visited  America.  As  he  said  at  that 
time : 

America  Is  a  land  of  wonders,  in  which 
everything  is  In  constant  motion'  and  every 
change  seems  an  improvement.  The  Idea  of 
novelty  is  there  Indissolubly  connected  with 
the  idea  of  amelioration.  No  natural  bound- 
ary seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of  man;  and 
In  his  eyes  what  Is  not  yet  done  is  only  what 
he  has  not  yet  attempted  to  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing documents  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: An  explanation  of  the  puipose  and 
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a  summary  of  the  bill;  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  Truth  In  Contribu- 
tions Act;  and  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  in  Goutribu- 
tions  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chupter  42  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  private  foun- 
dations)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subchapter: 
"Subchapter  B — Public  Charities 
"Sec.  4961.  Taxes  on  Undistributed  Revenue. 
"Sec.    4961.    TAXES    ON    UNDISTRIBUTED 
REVENUE, 
"(a)    IKITIAL   Tax. — There   is   Imposed   on 
the  undistributed  revenue  of  a  public  char- 
ity for  any  taxable  year,  which  has  not  been 
distributed  before  the  first  day  of  the  second 
(or  any  succeeding)    taxable  year  following 
such   taxable   year    (if  such   first   day  falls 
within   the   taxable   period    (as   defined   in 
subsection   (c)(5)),  a  tax  equal  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  revenue  remain- 
ing undistributed  at  the  beginning  of  such 
second   (or  succeeding)    taxable  year. 

"(b)  ADDmoNAL  Tax. — In  any  case  in 
which  an  initial  tax  is  imposed  iinder  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  undistributed  revenue 
of  a  public  charity  for  any  taxable  year,  if 
any  portion  of  such  revenue  remains  undis- 
tributed at  the  close  of  the  correction  pe- 
riod, there  is  imposed  a  tax  of  100  percent 
on  such  portion. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Public  charitv.— The  term  'public 
charity  is  defined  in  section  509(f). 

"(2)  Gross  revenue. — The  term  'gross  rev- 
enue' means  gross  Income  (as  defined  in 
section  61)  determined  withoitt  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  part  III  of  s\jbchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  income)  but  not  in- 
cluding— 

"the  value  of  property  received  and  held 
for  the  production  of  income  unless  such 
property  is  sold  or  exchanged  during  the 
taxable  year  within  which  it  is  received  (but 
this  paragraph  does  not  exclude  amounts 
constituting  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  property  whenever  sold  or  ex- 
changed) . 

Amounts  obligated  for  expenditure  during 
a  taxable  year  and  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  (4)(B)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  obligation  was  made,  shall  be 
taken  into  account  as  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  expenditure  was  to 
be  made  to  the  extent  they  are  not  e.xpended 
during  that  year. 

"(3)  Undistributed  rf.venue. — The  terra 
'imdlstributed  revenue"  means,  for  any  tax- 
able year,  the  amount  by  which  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  gro.ss  revenue  of  a  public 
charity  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  expenditures  for  charitable  pur- 
poses for  the  taxable  year  determined  In 
accordance  w^ith  accounting  principles  or 
standards  prescribed  by  the  becretarv  or  his 
delegate,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  irrevocably  transferred 
during  the  taxable  year  by  the  public  charity 
to  another  public  charity  (other  than  a  pub- 
lic charity  from  which  amounts  have  been 
received  during  the  preceding  4  taxable 
\ears),  so  long  as  the  recipient  charity  in- 
cludes the  amount  of  such  transfer  in  com- 
puting Its  gross  revenues. 

"(4)  EXPENDirURE  FOR  CHARITABLE  PUR- 
IVSES. 

"(.\)  A  public  charity  is  considered  to  have 
made  an  expenditure  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose if  the  expenditure  is  for — 


"(1)  the  active  conduct  of  the  activities 
constitutUig  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  the  public  charity  Is  organized  and 
operated,  or 

"(11)  assets  which  are  directly  devoted  to 
such  active  conduct. 

"(B)  An  amount  obligated  for  a  specific 
project  shall  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  for 
a  charitable  purpose  If — 

"(1)  expenditure  of  the  amount  obligated 
would  be  treated  as  an  expenditiu-e  for  a 
charitable  purpose, 

"(ii)  the  entire  amount  obligated  Is  to 
be  expended  within  5  years  after  the  taxable 
year  during  which  it  is  obligated,  and 

"(ill)  the  specific  project  is  of  a  nature 
which  is  best  accomplished  by  the  obliga- 
tion, rather  than  by  the  immediate  expendi- 
ture, of  funds. 

"(C)  Expenditures  for  wages  or  salaries 
(other  than  for  wages  or  salary  paid  to  an 
nidividual  engaged  personally  in  performing 
services  provided  under  a  charitable  program 
carried  out  by  a  public  charity) .  for  office  fa- 
cilities, services,  equipment,  or  for  other  ad- 
ministrative e.xpense,  or  for  fund-raising, 
shall  not  be  considered  an  expenditure  for 
a  charitable  purpose. 

"(5)  Taxable  period.— The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  the  undis- 
tributed revenue  for  any  taxable  year,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
taxable  year  and  ending  on  the  date  of  maU- 
ing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to 
the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  under 
section  6212. 

"(6)  Correction  period. — The  term  'cor- 
rection period'  means  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  taxable  year  following 
the  taxable  year  in  which  an  Initial  tax  is 
assessed  under  subsection  (a),  and  ending 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a 
notice  of  deficiency  (with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (b) )  under  section 
6212.  extended  by— 

"(A)  any  period  In  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a),  and 
"(B)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  permit  a  distribution  of  undis- 
tributed revenue  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Exemption  for  First  Four  Years  or 
Operation. — 

"(1)  Exemption.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  to  a  public  charity  for 
the   first  4  taxable  years  of  the   charity. 

"(2)  Transferee  Organizations. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a 
transfer  of  assets  of  a  public  charity  to 
another  public  charity  pursuant  to  any 
liquidation,  merger,  redemption,  recapital- 
ization, or  other  adjustment,  organization,  or 
reorganization,  the  transferee  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  newly  created  organization. 

"(e)  Regth-ations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  including  regulations  setting 
forth  accounting  principles  and  standards.", 
(b)  (1)  Section  507  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  termination  of  private  foundation  status) 
is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "OR  PUBLIC  CHARITY" 
after  "PRIVATE  POUND.^TION"  in  the  cap- 
tion of  such  section,  and 

(B)  striking  out  .sub.section  (a)  and  In- 
.'.erting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(a)   General  Rule. — 

"( 1 )  Private  foundations. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  the  status  of  any 
organization  as  a  private  foundation  shall  be 
terminated  only  if — 

"(A)  such  organization  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  (at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of  its  Intent  to 
accomplish  such  termination,  or 

"(B)  (I)  with  respect  to  such  organization, 
there  have  been  either  willful  repeated  acts 
(or  failures  to  act),  or  a  willful  and  flagrant 
act  (or  faUure  to  act),  giving  ri.se  to  liabilitv 
for  tax  under  chapter  42,  and 
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"(ii)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  notifies 
such  organization  that,  by  reaSi  of  S 
(1).  such  organization  Is  liable  for  the  fc» 
Imposed  by  subsection  (c),  " 

and  either  such  organization  pay  the  tax  Im. 
IZ'iV'^  subsection  (c)   (or  any  port  on  n" 
^mn^.^'i'*^'' 1"""*^"°"   <K))   or  the  entire 
tim°  (   )°  ^^^  *^  *"***'*  ""''^^  ^""^eo- 

r..2l\   ^.Y ^''^  charities.— The  status  of  any 
organization  as  a  public  charity  shall  be  ter 
minated  only  if—  '  *  ^^ 

"(A)  such  organization  notifies  the  Seen, 
tary  or  his  delegate   (at  such  time  a^  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  deleeate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe)  of  its  intent  to 
accomplish  such  termUiation,  or 

"(B)  (1)  with  respect  to  such  organization 
there  have  been  either  wUlful  repeated  acts 
(or  failures  to  act),  or  a  wUlful  and  flagrant 
act  (or  faUure  to  act) ,  giving  rise  to  liabilitv 
for  tax  under  chapter  42,  and 

"(11)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  after 
consultation  vrtth  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  under  section  4  of  the  Truth  In  Con- 
trlbutlons  Act,  determines  that  such  termi- 
nation is  appropriate  and  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  and  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  Act.". 

(2)  Section  509  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  private  foundation)  is  amended 

(A)  striking  out  the  caption  of  the  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  509.  Definitions.", 

(B)  striking  out  the  caption  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Private  Foundation. — ",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  Public  Charity.— Except  as  used  in 
section  507(b).  for  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'public  charity'  means  an  organization 
f^fm^^  *''  ^^"°''  170(b)(1)(A)  (vi)  or 
ilJ.', '  ***®  ^"^ revenue  (as  defined  in  section 
4961(c)(2))  of  which  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25,000,  but  does  not  include  any 
organization  described  In  clause  (1)  (U) 
(iii),  (iv),  (v),  or  (vU)  of  section  170('b)(l)' 
(A).". 

(3)  'nie  caption  and  table  of  sections  for 
part  II  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part   II— Private   Foundations   and   Public 

Charities 
"Sec.  507.  Termination  of  private  foundation 

or  public  charity  status. 
"Sec.  508.  Special  rules  with  respect  to  section 

501(c)(3)   organizations. 
"Sec.  509.  Definitions.". 

(c)(1)    The   caption   for   part   II   of  sub- 
chapter   F  of   chapter    1    of   such    Code   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part    II— Private    Foundations    and    Public 
Charities". 

(2)  Chapter  42  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  "AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES' 
after  "FOUNDATIONS"  in  the  caption  of 
sucii  chapter,  and 

(B)  Inserting  between  the  caption  of  the 
chapter  and  the  table  of  sections  for  the 
chapter  the  following: 

"Subchapter  A— Private  Foundations. 
"Subchapter  B— Public  Charities. 

"Subchapter  A— Private  Foundations" 
(d)  Section  6033  of  such  Code  (relaUng  to 
returns  by  exempt  organizations)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  (d)  and 
by  insertUig  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Additional  Information  required  from 
public  charities.— Every  public  charity  (as 
defined  in  section  509(f))  which  is  subject 
to  the  requirement  of  subsection   (a)   shall 
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furnish  annually  information,  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribe setting  forth,  in  addition  to  the  In- 
formation reported  under  suiisection  (b)  — 

"(1)  its  gross  revenue  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 4961(c)(2))  for  the  taxable  year,  on  a 
fund  accounting  basis  in  which  restricted 
and  unrestricted  sources  of  revenue  are 
clearly  distinguished,  broken  down  into  such 
categories  as  are  appropriate  for  their  or- 
ganization: 

"(2)  its  total  expenses  for  the  taxable  year, 
reported  on  a  functional  basis  in  which  pro- 
gram costs,  administrative  and  fund  raising 
expenses  are  reported  separately,  and  In 
which  the  program  expenses  are  also  broken 
down  to  show  each  of  the  major  programs 
carried  out  by  the  organization  together  witli 
expenses  applicable  to  more  than  one  pro- 
gram or  functional  category  being  allocated 
as  appropriate  in  accordance  with  account- 
ing principles  or  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate; 

'■(3)  a  statement  of  analysis  of  functional 
expenses  showing  the  expense  categories 
which  have  gone  into  each  of  the  functional 
expenses  reported  on  the  statements  of  gross 
revenue  and  expenses; 

"(4)  a  balance  sheet; 

"(5)  a  statement  by  a  certified  public 
accountant  that  he  has  prepared  the  return 
in  accordance  with  accounting  principles 
and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  and  that  the  Information 
reported  by  the  public  charity  under  sud- 
sectlon  (a)  and  this  subsection  presents 
fairly  the   information   shown   therein,   and 

"(6)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  inform  prospective  contributors 
of  the  activities  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
public  charity,  and  to  present  fairly  the 
financial   status  of   the   public   charity. ' 

(e)(1)  Subpart  D  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  information  returns)  is  amended 
by- 

(A)  inserting  'And  Public  Charities" 
after  "Private  Foundations"  in  the  caption 
of  such  subpart,  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subpart 
the  following  new   section: 

"Sec.  6057.  Annual  Reports  and  Disclo- 
sure Statements  by  Public 
Charities 

"(a)  Annual  Report  Required.— Tlie 
chief  executive  officer  of  every  public  charity 
(as  defined  in  section  509  (f))  shall  file  an 
annual  report  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

"(b)  Contents.— The  report  required  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic charity: 

"(1)  A  copy  of  the  return  filed  bv  the 
charity  for  the  preceding  taxable  vear  un- 
der section  6033. 

"(2)  The  names  and  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  for  the  taxable  year  to  (A)  the 
10  most  highly  compensated  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  public  charity,  and  (B)  each 
employee  or  consultant  who  received  more 
than  $20,000  in  compensation  from  the  pub- 
lic charity   for   the   taxable   year. 

"(3)  Such  additional  Information  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  requh-e. 

"(d)   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  The  annual  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section  is  in  addition  to 
and  not  hi  lieu  of,  the  Information  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  6033  (relathig  to 
returns  by  exempt  organizations)  and  shall 
be  filed  at  the  same  time  as  such  infor- 
mation. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  notice  requh-ed  by 
section  6104(d)  (relating  to  public  Inspec- 
tion of  such  annual  reports),  shall  be  fUed 


by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  public 
charity  together  with  the  annual  report. 

"(3)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
public  charity  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)  with  the 
appropriate  official  of  any  State  In  which 
the  charity  solicits  contributions,  and  fur- 
nish a  copy  to  such  other  persons  at  such 
times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

"(4)  The  annual  report  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  prepared  by  a  certified  public 
accountant  in  accordance  with  accounting 
principles  or  standards  prescriljed  by  the 
Se.-rdary  or  his  delegate  and  shall  hiclude 
a  statement  by  such  certified  public  account- 
ant that  in  his  opinion,  the  annual  report 
presents  fairly  the  information  shown 
therein  in  accordance  with  such  accounting 
principles  and  standards. 

"(d)  Disclosure  State.ment. — 
"(1)  A  disclosure  statement  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  not  later 
than  30  days  before  the  date  on  which  it  is 
first  furnished  to  persons  from  whom  contri- 
butions are  solicited.  The  disclosure  state- 
ment shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation.  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  disapprove  the  use  of  such 
statement  if  it  is  determined  that  the  re- 
quirements of  such  regulation  have  not  been 
met.  The  disclosure  statement  shall  not  be 
furnished  to  any  person  if  it  is  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  until  it  Is  re- 
\lsed  and  the  revised  disclosure  statement 
has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate and  the  revised  disclosure  statement  is 
either  approved  by  him  or  30  days  have 
passed  without  the  revised  disclosure  state- 
ment being  disapproved.  The  disclosure 
statement  shall  also  be  furnished  to  the  offi- 
cer.s  to  whom  the  annual  report  is  furnished, 
and  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  in  offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  public  inspection. 

•■(2)  The  disclosure  statement  shall  con- 
tain, but  Is  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  gross  revenue  (as 
defined  in  section  4961(c)(2)  of  the  charity 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  annual  report. 

•(B)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  charitable  purposes  described 
in  section  4961(c)(4)(A)  for  that  year,  the 
transfers  described  in  section  4961  (c)  (4)  (B) 
for  that  year,  and  the  percentage  of  such 
gross  revenue  represented  by  each, 

••(C)  a  statement  of  the  amount  expended 
during  that  year  for  raising  funds,  the 
amount  expended  for  administrative  costs 
(including  salaries),  and  the  percentage  of 
gross  revenue  represented  by  each. 

•'(D)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe. 

••(3)  A  copy  of  the  disclosure  statement 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  public  charity  to 
ench  person  from  whom  a  contribution  is 
.solicited  at  the  time  of  such  solicitation, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  solicitation  is 
conducted  in  person,  by  mall,  by  broad- 
cast, by  publication  or  otherwise.  The  pub- 
lic charity  shall  mall  a  copy  of  the  most  re- 
cent disclosure  statement  to  any  individual 
who  requests  such  copy  within  15  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

•Sec.  6057.  Annual  reports  and  disclosure 
statements  by  public  chari- 
ties.". 

(3)  Section  6652(d)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  returns  by  exempt  organizations 
and  by  certain  trusts)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "relating  to  annual  reports  by  pri- 
vate foundations)"  the  following:  "or  under 
section  6067  (relating  to  annual  reports  and 
disclosure  statements  by  public  charities) ,". 

(4)  Section  6104  of  such  Code  (relating  to 


publicity  of  information  required  from  cer- 
tain exempt  organizations  and  certain 
trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Public  Inspection  of  Public  Char- 
ity's Annual  Reports. — The  annual  report 
required  to  be  filed  under  section  6057(a) 
(relating  to  annual  reports  by  pubhc  char- 
ities) shall  be  made  available  by  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  charity  for  inspection 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  organization 
dtiring  regular  business  hours  by  any  citi- 
zen on  request  after  publication  of  notice  of 
its  availabilty. 

(5)  (A)   Section    6685    of   such    Code    iie- 
lating  to  assessable  penalties  with  respect  to 
private     foundation     annual      reports)      is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Se<~.  6G85    Assessable  Pen.^lties         for 

Reports,  Statements,  and  Re- 
lated Requirements  Appli- 
cable TO  Certain  Organiza- 
tions. 
"In  addition  to  the  penalty  imposed  by 
section  7207  i  relating  to  fraudulent  returns, 
statements,  or  other  documents),  any  person 
who  is  required  to  file  the  report  and  the 
notice  required  under  section  6056  (relating 
to  annual  reports  by  private  foundations), 
or  section  6057(a)  (relating  to  annual  re- 
ports a;d  disclosure  statements  of  public 
charities  I.  or  who  is  required  to  file  the  dis- 
closure statement  under  section  6057(d)  (re- 
lating to  disclosure  statements  of  public 
charities),  or  who  Is  required  to  use  such 
statements  in  contribution  solicitations  only 
In  the  absciice  of  disapproval,  under  section 
6057(d).  or  who  is  required  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  6057(c)(2)  or 
section  6104(d)  (relating  to  Dublic  inspec- 
tion of  annual  reports  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions), and  who  fails  to  comply  with  such 
requirements,  if  such  failure  is  willful,  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $1,000  with  respect  to  each 
such  failure." 

(B)   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  6685 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•Sec.  6685.  Assessable   penalties   for  reports, 
statements,    and    related    re- 
quirements applicable  to  cer- 
tain organizations.". 

(6)  Sootion  6213(e)  of  such  Code  (relatli.g 
to  suspension  of  filing  period  for  certain 
chapter  42  taxes )  Is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "or  4945'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  4945". 

(B)  inserting  after  ■(relating  to  taxes  on 
taxable  CNpendlturesl'^  the  following:  •,  or 
4961  (relating  to  taxes  on  undistributed  rev- 
enue )  •',  and 

(C)  striking  out  "or  4945(h)(2)'  and  i>:- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  -4945 
(h)  (2).or4961(ci  (6)". 

(7)  Section  6501  (n)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  rule  for  chapter  42  taxes)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  public  charitv" 
after  •private  foundation"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  paragraph  ( 2 1 

(8)  Section  6501(c)(7)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  termination  of  private  founda- 
tion status)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(7)  Termination  of  exempt  status. — In 
the  case  of  a  tax  on  termination  of  private 
foundation  or  public  charity  status  under 
section  507,  such  tax  may  be  assessed,  or 
proceeding  in  court  for  the  collection  of 
such  tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment 
at  any  time.". 

(9)  Section  7422(g)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  civil  actions  for  refund)  is  amended  by 

(A)  striktog  out  "or  4945,"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "4945.  or  4961,", 

(B)  striking  out  "or  section  494S(b)  In 
paragraph  (1)  (relating  to  additional  taxes 
on  taxable  expenditures)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu   thereof  "section  4945(b)    (relating   to 
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additional  taxes  on  taxable  expenditures), 
or  section  4961(b)  (relating  to  additional 
taxes  on  failure  to  distribute  revenue),",  and 
iC)  striking  out  "or  4945"  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3»  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereoX  •'4945,  or  4961.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
encourage  the  appropriate  officers  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  accept  copies  of 
reports  made  to  the  Secretary  by  public 
charities  under  sections  6033  and  6057  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  satls- 
far-tiou  of  the  requirements  of  State  and 
local  laws  for  similar  reports  from  such 
organizations. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
Is  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(or  his  delegate)  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  terminating  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  a  public  charity  (as  defined  In  section  509 
(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  take  whatever 
action  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  as- 
sets consisting  of,  or  derived  from,  contribu- 
tions solicited  from  the  public  are  preserved 
and  expended  only  for  substantially  the  same 
charitable  purposes  as  those  for  which  they 
were  contributed. 

(b)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  seeking  voluntary  compliance 
and.  If  necessary,  by  instituting  civil  actions 
for  appropriate  relief  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tions, restraining  orders,  and  other  appro- 
priate order;)  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  such 
public  charity  Is  .soliciting  contributions  or 
has  an  office.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain 
civil  actions  brought  under  this  section. 
Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such  public 
charity  has  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage. 
In  acts  or  practices  which  would  cause  the 
dissipation  of  such  assets  or  their  diversion 
to  noncharltable  purposes  (or  to  significantly 
different  purposes),  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary Injunction,  restraining  order  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such 
court. 

Sec.  5.  No  organization  registered  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  may  state  that  It  Is  registered  with  that 
committee  In  material  dUtrlbuted  to  the 
public  In  connection  with  the  solicitation  of 
contributions  to  that  organization.  Any  or- 
ganization violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
Any  officer  or  director  of  any  organization 
who  causes  the  organization  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  consents  to 
any  such  violation,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000.  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Any  Individual  who.  while  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  public  charity  (as  de- 
fined in  section  509(f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954).  knowlnglv  commits  any 
act  or  series  of  acts  which  results  In  the 
termination  (under  section  507(a)  (2)  (B)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  the 
status  of  the  organization  as  a  public  char- 
ity shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  for  tax  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  except  that  no  tax  described 
under  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  Im- 
posed for  any  tax  year  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1980. 

TaUTH  IN  CONTRIBtmONS  ACT 
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PURPOSE 

Present  federal  tax  laws  provide  that  a 
charitable  organization  may  retain  its  tax- 
exempt  status  so  long  as  It  is  "organized  and 
operated  exclusively"  for  charitable  and  oth- 
er qualifying  purposes,  and  so  long  as  none 
of  the  earnings  of  the  organization  "inures" 
to  the  benefit  of  any  Individual.  However  in 


meeting  this  "exclusively"  test,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS)  and  the  courts  have 
stated  it  is  sufficient  if  a  public  charity  Is 
engaged  "prlmarUy"  in  activities  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  tax  exempt, 
and  that  not  "more  than  an  insubstantial 
part  of  its  activities"  is  in  furtherance  of 
non-exempt  purposes.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment In  present  law.  however,  that  charities 
distribute  any  minimum  portion  of  their 
revenue  each  year  for  charitable  purposes, 
nor  thai  they  furnish  the  public  and  appro- 
priate government  agencies  with  sufficient 
Information  to  enforce  any  minimum  distri- 
bution requirement.  Neither  Is  there  any 
present  requirement  that  a  public  charity,  in 
soliciting  contributions,  indicate  to  potential 
contributors  the  portion  of  their  revenues 
which  actually  are  used  or  devoted  for  char- 
itable purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  re- 
quire all  public  charities  subject  to  the  Act 
to  distribute  at  least  50',  of  their  gross  reve- 
nue each  year  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
to  provide  for  filing  sufficient  information 
to  determine  whether  this  requirement  has 
been  met.  and  to  provide  for  sufficient  tax 
penalties  for  non-compliance.  In  extreme 
cases,  repeated  violations  wUl  result  In  the 
charity  being  put  out  of  business,  and 
the  remaining  assets  turned  over  for 
the  charitable  purposes  for  which  they 
were  contributed.  Criminal  sanctions  may  be 
imposed  on  those  persons  causing  a  charity 
to  lose  Its  status  In  this  manner.  Finally,  the 
Act  would  require  public  charities  to  furnish 
all  prospective  contributors  with  a  short 
statement  of  specific  Information,  including 
the  prior  year's  revenue,  and  the  amounts 
and  percentage  of  revenue  actually  spent  for 
charitable  activities,  and  for  other  purposes 
such  as  administrative  and  fund-raising  ex- 
penses. The  latter  requirement  applies  to 
charities  subject  to  the  Act,  whether  or  not 
they  have  50',;    expenditure  test. 

SUMMARY   or  THE  ACT 

'Public  charities  '  subject  to  the  Act  are 
defined  as  those  receiving  a  major  part  of 
their  contributions  from  government  units 
or  from  the  general  public.  The  Act  does  not 
apply  to  religious,  educational,  hospital 
medical  re.search  or  related  organizations" 
and  does  not  apply  to  organizations  with  less 
than  $25,000  gross  revenues  for  the  year  In 
addition  to  the  "Information  returns"  now 
required  to  be  filed  by  most  tax  exempt  or- 
ganizations, public  charities  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  additional  information  on 
forms  and  in  such  manner  as  the  I  R  S  pre- 
scribes, and  to  have  such  Information  re- 
turns prepared  by  a  certified  public  account- 
ant. Most  of  the  additional  Information  re- 
lates to  Income,  expenditures,  and  other  bal- 
ance sheet  Information.  Failure  to  file  such 
additional  Information  Is  sublect  to  the  pres- 
ent penalty  of  $10  per  day  ($5,000  maximum) 
for  the  organization  and  possibly  the  per- 
son (s)   responsible  for  such  failure 

Public  charities  will  also  be  required  to 
file  an  annual  report  prepared  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  containing  specified  In- 
formation Including  the  names  and  amounts 
of  compensation  received  by  the  10  highest 
paid  employees  and  all  employees  and  con- 
sultants receiving  more  than  $20,000  for  the 
year.  A  $10  per  day  penalty  may  be  Imposed 
on  the  person  falling  to  file,  and  a  $1  000 
penalty  may  be  Imposed  on  any  person  who 
•willfully"  falls  to  file  such  report  Public 
charities  are  also  to  be  required  to  file  a 
"disclosure  statement"  with  the  I.R.S  stat- 
ing briefly  the  gross  revenue  for  the  previous 
year,  and  the  amounts  and  percentages  of 
gross  revenue  actually  spent  for  charitaBle 
purposes,  or  for  other  purposes  such  as  ad- 
ministrative or  fund-raising  expenses.  This 
statement  mu.st  be  furnished  by  the  charity 
to  all  prospective  contributors  at  the  time  of 
solicitation— no  matter  the  manner  of  so- 
licitation—and may  be  used  only  after  ap- 
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proval  by  IRS.  (or  in  the  absence  of  dlsan 
proval  within  30  days  after  filing).  "Willful" 
failure  to  file  such  statement  with  the  I R  s 
or  to  use  an  approved  statement  (or  one  net 
disapproved  within  30  days)   in  all  solicits 
tlons.  will  result  in  a  $1,000  penalty  for  each 
such  violation.  *  '^^'^ 

Public  charities  which  do  not  distribute  at 
least  50';  of  their  gross  revenue  for  the  year 
for  charitable  purposes,  will  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  tax.  This  tax  will  not  be  Imposed  for 
the  first  four  years  after  enactment  of  thl^ 
Act,  nor  during  the  first  four  years  of  oper- 
ation of  a  charity  newly  creatod  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Qualifying  expenses  fcr 
charitable  purposes  Include:  (1)  expendi 
tures  for  activities  for  which  the  charltv  ws 
organized  and  Is  operated;  (2)  acquisition  of 
assets  directly  devoted  to  such  activities-  and 
(3)  transfers  to  other  public  charities  (with 
safeguards  to  prevent  transferring  the  same 
amouiits  back  and  forth  to  avoid  the  penalty 
tax).  Expenditures  for  office  facilities  or  for 
wages  and  salaries  (except  for  those  persons 
engaged  personally  in  performing  services 
provided  under  a  charitable  progr^  of  the 
charity)  are  not  considered  as  qualifying  for 
this  purpose.  If  an  organization  does  not 
meet  the  50'^  test  (and  the  Act  provides 
that  charitable  expenditures  will  qualify 
even  If  made  within  the  12  months  following 

tax  wi'jrhf/^-^  ^^^/  '"  question)  a  two  level 
tax  win  be  Iniposed:  (1)  15',;  of  the  amount 
that  should  have  been  distributed  to  meet 
the  50',,  of  revenue  test;  and  (2)  a  second 
level  tax  of  100';    of  the  amount  stlU^- 

f^K  ri^l™"""*  '^""  ^  **»y«  after  receipt 
of  the  I.R.S.  notice  of  the  original  violation 
This  tax  is  imposed  on  the  public  charity' 
not  the  Individuals  responsible 

If  the  I.R.S.  determines  there  have  been 
repeated  violations  of  the  50',i  test,  causing 
Imposition  of  the  tax(es),  or  If  there  hai 

^^f".*/^^"^"'  *"'"  flagrant"  violation  of 
this  test,  then  IRS.  may  proceed  to  "termi- 
nate the  charitable  status  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Generally,  this  means  that  the  iRS 
with  the  help  of  the  Attorney  General  If  nec- 
essary, win  move  to  put  the  charity  out  of 
business,  and  preserve  and  take  over  the 
charity's  assets  to  prevent  them  from  being 
used  for  non-charitable  purposes.  Criminal 
sanctions  are  possible  against  the  person(s) 
who  •knowingly"  commits  any  acts  or  series 
of  acts  (or  failures  to  act)  which  result  In 
the  termination  of  charitable  status  ($5  000 
fine.  1  year  In  prison,  or  both ) . 

The  Act  win  take  effect  for  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1975.  except  that  the  twS 
level  tax  on  failure  to  meet  the  50', -of- 
revenue  distribution  test  wUl  not  be  im- 
posed for  four  years  thereafter,  or  during  the 
first  four  years  of  operation  of  a  charltv 
newly  created  after  enactment. 

Sec«ox-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Truth 

D»   Contributions   Act 

1.  short  title 

,  ,xJ**'^  **"'  *^^"  enacted  mav  be  called  the 
Truth  in  Contributions  Act." 

2.    TAXES  on  undistributed  REVENUE  OF  A  PUB- 
LIC   CHARrTY    SUBJECT    TO    THE    ACT 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  amends  chapter 
42  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954*  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  private  foundations)  to 
add  new  Code  section  4961,  which  provides 
that  a  public  charity  subject  to  the  Act  must 
distribute  at  least  50'.  of  its  revenue  for 
charitable  purposes  within  the  taxable  year 
(or  within  the  12  months  following  the  close 
thereof)  and  Imposes  tax  sanctions  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  do  so.  The  sanctions  take 
the  form  of  a  two-level  tax:  (1)  an  Initial 
tax.  and  (2)  an  additional  tax  (both  dis- 
cussed below). 

For  purposes  of  this  section  and  the  Act. 

•Hereafter  called  "Code." 
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the  following  definitions  are  Included  In  new 
Code  section  4961(c) : 

"Public  charity"  is  to  be  defined  in  new 
Code  section  509  (f),  and  \s  discussed  subse- 
quently in  this  analysis.  Generally  the  Act 
win  apply  to  certain  charities  other  than 
religious,  hospital,  or  educational  organiza- 
tions, which  receive  their  support  from  gov- 
ernment units  or  the  general  public,  and 
then  the  Act  only  applies  to  such  organiza- 
tions that  received  "gross  revenue"  exceeding 
$25,000  for  the  year. 

"Gross  revenue"  of  a  public  charity  Is  de- 
fined as  is  "gross  Income"  for  most  taxpayers, 
but  without  regard  to  certain  tax  exclusions 
provided  in  the  Code.  "Gross  revenue"  does 
not  Include  the  value  of  property  received 
and  held  for  the  production  of  Income  be- 
yond the  year  of  receipt. 

"Undistributed  revenue"  of  a  public  char- 
ity is  defined  as  the  amount  by  which  one- 
half  "gross  revenue"  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1) 
"expenditures  for  charitable  purposes,"  and 
(2)  amounts  transferred  to  other  public  char- 
ities, so  long  as  the  recipient  organization  (s) 
reports  this  as  part  of  its  "gross  revenue"  for 
the  year,  and  has  not  made  any  transfers 
to  the  donor  organization  within  the  year 
or  within  the  four  preceding  years. 

"Expenditure  for  charitable  purposes"  is 
defined  as  amounts  expended  in  the  taxable 
year  (or  within  the  12  months  following  the 
close  thereof)  for  either  (1)  the  active  con- 
duct of  the  activities  constituting  the  pur- 
pose or  function  for  which  the  charity  Is  or- 
ganized and  operated,  or  (2)  for  acquisition 
of  assets  directly  devoted  to  such  active  con- 
duct. Amounts  which  are  obligated  to  be 
paid  within  5  years  after  the  taxable  year 
for  specific  projects,  will  qualify  as  expend- 
itures In  the  taxable  year,  so  long  as  a  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  such  project  would 
qualify.  The  term  does  not  Include  expendi- 
tures for  the  wages  or  salary  of  an  Individual 
(other  than  for  wages  or  salary  paid  to  an 
Individual  engaged  personally  in  performhig 
services  under  a  charity's  charitable  pro- 
gram), and  does  not  Include  expenditures  for 
office  furniture  and  facilities,  services  equip- 
ment, or  for  other  administrative  expenses, 
or  fund-raising  expenses. 

The  "initial  tax"  Is  15%  of  the  amount  of 
expenditures  for  charitable  purposes  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  charity's 
charitable  expenditures  to  the  50 '^  of  gross 
revenue  level.  If  after  imposition  of  the  Inl-  . 
tlal  IS'ri  tax  the  public  charity  does  not  make 
the  necessary  charitable  expenditures  to  meet 
the  60%  of  gross  revenue  level  within  the 
"correction  period",  an  "additional  tax"  of 
100  <:j,  of  the  amount  of  "undistributed  rev- 
enue" yet  to  be  distributed  for  charitable 
purposes,  will  be  imposed.  The  term  "cor- 
rection period"  means  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  taxable  year  following 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  Initial  tax  was 
Imposed,  and  ending  90  days  after  the  maU- 
Ing  of  a  notice  of  deficiency  by  the  I.R.S.  This 
90  day  period  may  be  extended  to  provide 
for  filing  a  petition  to  the  Tax  Court  for  re- 
determination of  the  alleged  deficiency,  or  for 
any  other  purpose  and  for  any  period  the 
I-R.S.  determines  Is  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  permit  distribution  of  the  "undistributed 
revenue." 

The  new  Section  4961  of  the  Code,  (re- 
quiring payouts  of  "undistributed  revenue," 
and  Imposing  two-level  taxes  In  the  event 
Of  faUure  to  do  so),  does  not  apply  to  a 
public  charity  subject  to  this  Act,  during  the 
hrst  four  taxable  years  of  the  charity.  In 
the  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  assets  of  one 
public  charity  to  another  through  liquida- 
tion, merger,  redemption,  recapitalization 
or  other  adjustment,  organization  or  reor- 
ganization, the  transferee  will  not  be  treated 
as  a  newly  created  organization.  These  pro- 
visions of  section  4961  wUl  not  become  effec- 
tive for  four  years  for  public  charities  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 


3.    TERMINATION    OF    PUBLIC    CHARITY    STATUS 

Section  2(b)  (1)  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
507(a)  of  the  Code  (relating  to  termination 
of  private  foundation  status)  to  Include  pub- 
lic charities.  Under  this  provision,  a  public 
charity  subject  to  the  Act,  wishing  to  vol- 
untarily terminate  its  status,  may  do  so  if  It 
properly  notifies  the  IJt.S.  of  its  intentions, 
and  also  pays  a  substantial  "termination 
tax."  A  public  charity  may  also  be  involun- 
tarily terminated  by  the  I.R.S.,  If  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  charity  or  Its  officers  have 
committed  "willful"  repeated  violations  (or 
committed  a  "willful  and  flagrant  violation") 
of  the  50 '/< -of -revenue  test  for  charitable 
expenditures,  resulting  in  Imposition  of  the 
penalty  taxes  described  above.  When  I.R.S.  Is 
contemplating  such  action,  it  must  notify  the 
Attorney  General,  who  shall  take  (as  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  the  Act)  any  appro- 
priate action  (Including  court  proceedings) 
to  preserve  the  public  charity's  assets  derived 
from  public  contributions,  and  to  to  see  that 
they  are  used  only  for  the  charitable  purposes 
for  which  the  contributions  were  made.  In 
the  event  of  an  involuntary  termination,  the 
public  charity  is  also  required  to  pay  the 
substantial   "termination    tax." 

The  termination  tax.  described  in  the  pres- 
ent Code  sections  relating  to  private  founda- 
tions, Is  the  lower  of:  (1)  the  'aggregate  tax 
benefit,"  or  (2)  the  value  of  the  public  char- 
ity's "net  assets. "  'Aggregate  tax  benefit"  is 
the  total  amount  of  taxes,  Income  gift  or 
estate,  that  would  have  been  collected  from 
"substantial  contributors"  and  the  charity 
since  1913,  had  the  charity  not  been  tax- 
exempt  and  the  contributors'  deductions  dis- 
allowed, plus  Interest  to  the  date  of  termina- 
tion. "Net  asset  value"  Is  the  value  of  the 
public  charity's  assets  on  either  the  first  day 
It  begins  termination,  or  on  the  last  day  of 
Its  charity  status,  whichever  value  Is  higher. 
Thus,  on  termination,  I.R.S.  will  either  re- 
cover the  lost  taxes  from  all  the  years  of  the 
charity's  exempt  status,  or  will  recover  the 
charity's  assets  or  their  value  at  termination. 

Section  6  of  the  Act,  related  to  the  above 
provides  that  any  Individual  who,  whUe  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  public  charity,  "know- 
ingly" commits  any  act  or  series  of  acts  which 
results  in  the  Involuntary  termination  of  the 
status  of  an  organization  as  a  pvibllc  charity, 
shall  be  fined  up  to  $5,000,  and  Imprisoned 
for  up  to  one  year,  or  both. 

4.    DEFINITION    OF    PUBLIC    CHARITY    SUBJECT    TO 
THE    ACT 

Section  2(b)  (2)  amends  section  509  of  the 
Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of  private 
foundations),  by  adding  new  subsection  509 
(f ).  Public  charities  are  defined  as  Including 
those  defined  In  Code  section  170(b)  (1)  (A) 
(vl)  and  (vlll).  GeneraUy,  these  organiza- 
tions Include  those  for  which  contributions 
are  deductible  for  donors  tip  to  a  limit  of 
50',;  of  their  adjusted  gross  Incomes,  and 
which  organizations  normally  receive  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  support  from  govern- 
ment units  or  from  contributions  from  the 
general  public.  QualUying  organizations  must 
meet  several  tests,  including  the  following: 
(1)  they  must  be  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  U.S.  Pos- 
session, or  D.C.;  (2)  they  must  be  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  literary,  or  educational  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals or  chUdren;  (3)  they  may  not  have  any 
part  of  theh-  earnings  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual;  and 
(4)  they  may  not  have  a  substantial  part 
of  their  activities  consist  of  carrying  on 
propaganda  or  otherwise  Influencing  legisla- 
tion, nor  may  they  participate  In  or  Intervene 
In  any  political  campaigns  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  for  any  public  office. 

New  Code  section  509(f)  specificaUy 
excludes  from  the  Truth  in  Contributions" 
Act  those  organizations  which  are  described 


in  Code  sections  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (I),  (11),  (111), 
(Iv),  and  (vU).  These  Include  churches;  edu- 
cational Institutions;  hospitals  and  medical 
research  organizations;  certain  governmental 
units;  certain  private  foundations;  and  or- 
ganizations whose  purpose  Is  to  "receive, 
hold,  Invest  and  administer  property  and  to 
make  expenditures  to  and  for  the  benefit  of 
a  college  or  university.  Section  509(f)  also 
excludes  from  the  "Truth  in  Contributions 
Act"  for  any  given  year,  an  organization 
which  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  Act, 
but  which  has  less  than  $25,000  gross  revenue 
for  that  year. 

5.    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Section  2(b)  (3)  and  2(c)  of  the  bill  amend 
captions  and  tables  of  sections  of  the  Code  to 
reflect  above  changes. 

6.  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  TO  BE  FILED  ON 
INFORMATION  RETURNS  BY  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 
SUBJECT  TO  THIS  ACT 

Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  amends  Code  sec- 
tion 6033  (relating  to  information  returns 
required  to  be  filed  by  exempt  organizations) 
to  require  additional  Information  from  those 
public  charities  subject  to  this  Act.  Present 
law  requires  certain  information  from  vari- 
ous tax-exempt  organizations  (Including 
those  which  would  be  subject  to  this  Act) 
to  be  filed  on  forms  supplied  by  the  IJl.S.. 
if  the  organization  has  more  than  $5,000 
gross  revenues  that  year.  The  bill  would  not 
change  these  requirements,  but  new  subsec- 
tion 6033(c)  would  Impose  additional  infor- 
mational requirements  on  those  public  chari- 
ties subject  to  the  Act,  that  Is,  with  more 
than  $25,000  gross  revenues  that  year. 

The  additional  information  to  be  filed  In- 
cludes: (1)  a  statement  of  gross  revenue  for 
the  year,  on  a  fund  accounting  basis,  dis- 
tinguishing between  restricted  and  unre- 
stricted sources  of  revenue;  (2)  a  statement 
of  total  expenses  for  the  year,  reported  on  a 
functional  basis,  distinguishing  between 
program  costs,  administrative  and  fund- 
raising  expenses,  and  other  categories  pre- 
scril>ed  by  I.R.S.;  (3)  a  statement  of  analysis 
of  functional  expenses;  (4)  a  balance  sheet; 
and  (5)  "such  other  information  (deter- 
mined by  I.R.S.)  ...  to  be  necessary  to  in- 
form prospective  contributors  of  the  public 
charity,  and  to  present  fairly  the  financial 
status  of  the  public  charity." 

The  bill  would  require  that  the  form  filed 
In  compliance  with  Section  6033(c),  be  pre- 
pared by  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
that  the  Information  therein  be  prepared  In 
accordance  with  accounting  principles  or 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

Present  law  provides  (Code  section  6652(d) 
(1)  and  (2)),  a  $10  per  day  penalty  (maxi- 
mum $5,000)  will  be  imposed  upon  tax  ex- 
empt organisations  for  failure  to  file  such 
information  returns.  I.R.S.  may  make  written 
demand  that  such  Information  be  filed  by 
some  reasonable  date,  and  if  filing  is  not 
made  by  that  date  (absent  a  showing  of  rea- 
sonable cause),  a  $10  per  day  penalty  (max- 
imum $5,000)  wUl  be  imposed  on  the  per- 
son (s)  responsible  for  such  failure. 

7.     ANNU.AL     REPORTS     TO     BE     FILED     BY     PUBLIC 
CHARITIES  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  ACT 

Section  2(e)  (1)  of  the  bill  adds  new  Code 
section  6057,  which  provides  that  public 
chanties  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  with  the 
I.R.S.  an  annual  report.  A  similar  require- 
ment is  found  In  existing  law  with  regard 
to  certain  private  foundations.  The  report 
wUl  reflect  the  public  charity's  condition  as 
of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  and  is  filed  In 
addition  to.  not  In  lieu  of.  the  Information 
returns  described  above.  The  reports  must 
be  filed  on  forms  that  are  to  be  supplied  by 
the  I.R.S.,  or  In  such  manner  as  the  I.R.S.  pre- 
scribes. The  repMt  shall  contain :  ( 1 )  a  copy 
of  the  information  return  required  to  be 
filed  by  ttie  public  charity  for  the  preceding 
taxable  year;    (2)   the  names  and  amounts 
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of  compcH-sation  paid  for  the  taxable  year  to 
the  ten  highest  paid  officers  and  employees 
of  the  public  charity,  and  each  employee  or 
consultant  who  recelied  more  than  $20,000 
In  compensation  from  the  public  charity  for 
the  year;  and  (3i  other  Information  that 
may  be  required  by  the  IRS.  A  copv  of  the 
notice  required  by  Code  .section  6104(d)  (re- 
lating to  public  inspeciion  of  such  annual 
reports)  must  b«  filed  with  the  annual 
report. 

A  copy  of  the  annual  report  is  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  officials  in 
any  state  where  the  public  charity  solicits 
contributions.  The  annual  report  must  be 
prepared  by  a  certified  public  accountant  In 
accordance  with  accounting  standards  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  I.R.S..  and  must  Include  a 
statement  that  he  hna  examined  the  report 
and  that  the  report  presents  the  Informa- 
tion fairly  in  accordance  with  such  account- 
ing standards,  and  In  a  manner  consLstent 
with  the  public  charity's  practices  during 
the  previous  taxable  year. 

Section  2(e)  (3)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
6652  of  the  Code,  to  Impose  a  $10  per  day 
penalty  (maximum  $5,000)  on  the  person 
faUlng  to  file  the  public  charity's  annual 
report  on  the  date  and  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. 

Section  2(e)(5)  of  the  bUl.  related  to  the 
above,  amends  Code  section  6685,  to  provide 
Xcr  a  $1,000  penalty  for  any  person  who 
"willfuny  fails  to  comply  with  these  filing 
rules  for  the  annual  report. 

8.  DISCLOSURE  STATEMENTS  TO  BE  FILED  BY  PUB- 
LIC CHARITIES  WITH  I.R.S.  AND  USED  IN  SOLIC- 
ITING CONTRIBUTIONS  ONLY  IN  ABSENCE  OF 
I.R.S.    DISAPPROVAL 

Section  2(e)(1)  of  the  bill  also  adds  an- 
other aubsectlon  to  new  Code  section  6057, 
which  requires  a  public  charity  subject  to 
•  the  Act  to  file  a  disclosure  statement  with  the 
IJl.S.  at  least  30  days  prior  to  using  such 
statement  In  soliciting  contributions.  IHibllc 
charities  would  be  required  to  furnish  a  copy 
of  a  disclosure  statement  to  all  persons  from 
whom  contributions  are  solicited,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  such  solici- 
tation is  made  (including  broadcasts,  mall. 
In  person,  by  publication,  and  otherwise), 
but  may  not  use  such  disclosure  statement 
unless  it  has  been  approved  by  I.R.S.,  or  has 
not  been  disapproved  within  30  days  after 
submission  to  I.R.S.  A  public  charity  must 
mall  a  copy  of  its  most  recent  disclostire 
statement  to  any  lndi\idual  who  requests 
such  a  copy,  within  15  days  after  receipt  of 
such  request.  The  disclosure  statement  shall 
also  be  furnished  to  the  state  officials  and 
others  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  annual  report 
must  be  furnished. 

The  disclosure  statement  must  contain 
(but  Is  not  limited  to) :  (1)  a  statement  of 
gross  revenue  for  the  year  covered  by  the 
annual  report:  and  (2)  a  statement  of  the 
amotmts  expended  during  the  year,  and  the 
percentage  of  gra-^s  revenue  represented  by 
such  expenditures,  for  charitable  purposes, 
administrative  costs,  fund-raising  expenses, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  reqtiired  by  the 
I.R.S. 

Section  2(e)  (3 1  of  the  Act  amends  Code 
section  6652  of  the  Code  to  provide  a  penalty 
of  $10  per  day  (maximum  $5,000)  for  late 
filing  of  the  disclosure  statement. 

Section  2(eM5)  of  the  bill,  related  to  the 
above,  amends  Code  section  6685.  to  provide 
a  $1,000  penalty  for  any  person  who  "will- 
fully  falls  to  comply  with  these  rules  for 
filing  a  disclosure  statement  with  the  I.R.S., 
or  "willfully"  failing  to  furnish  a  disclosure 
statement  to  all  prospective  contributors  at 
the  time  of  solicitation,  which  statement  has 
been  approved  by  I.R.S.  (or  not  disapproved 
within  30  days  after  aiing) . 

».    CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Section  2(e)  (3)  of  the  bUl  provides  a  con- 
forming  amendment    to   the   Code   to   add 


new  section  6057   to  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Code. 

10.    $10    PER   DAY    PENALTY    FOR    LATE   FILING    OF 
PUBLIC    CHARITY'S    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Section  2(e)  (3)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
6662  of  the  Code,  to  impose  a  penalty  of  $10 
per  day  on  the  person  falling  to  file  the  pub- 
lic charity's  annual  report  and  disclosure 
statement  on  the  date  and  In  the  manner 
pre,scrlbed.  (This  is  the  same  penalty  re- 
ferred to  in  items  7  and  8  above) . 

H.  PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

Section  2(e)(4)  amends  Section  6104  of 
the  Code  (relating  to  publicltj  of  Informa- 
tion from  certain  exempt  organizations  and 
certain  trusts)  by  adding  new  subsection  (d) . 
which  requires  that  the  annual  report  of  a 
public  charity  be  made  available  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  charity  for  in- 
spection at  the  principal  office  of  the  orga- 
nization during  regular  business  hours  bv 
any  individual  who  requests  it. 

Section  2(e)  (5)  the  bill  amends  Code  sec- 
tion 6685.  to  provide  for  a  $1,000  penalty  for 
any  person  who  "will/uliy  falls  to  comply 
with  these  notice  requirements. 

12.  ASSESSABLE  PENALTIES  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  AND  DISCLOSURE  ST.'kTEMENT  Rl- 
QUISEMENTS    OF    THE    ACT 

Section  2(e)  (5)  of  the  bill  amends  Code 
section  6685  (relating  to  assessable  penalties 
with  re.spect  to  private  foundations  annual 
reports)  to  extend  the  present  $1,000  per 
violation  penalty  to  any  person  who  will- 
fully fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  filing  an  annual  report  or  a  disclosure 
statement,  or  who  willfully  fails  to  comply 
with  the  notice  requirements  related  thereto, 
or  who  willfully  falls  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
an  approved  disclosure  statement  (or  one 
which  has  not  been  disapproved  within  30 
days  after  submission  to  I.R.S.)  to  all  pros- 
pective contributors  at  the  time  of  solicita- 
tion, as  required  by  Code  sections  6057  and 
6104.  as  amended  by  the  Act.  (This  is  the 
same  penalty  referred  to  in  items  7,  8.  and 
11  above). 

13.  SUSPENSION   OF  FILING  PERIOD   FOR  CERTAIN 

EXCISE    TAXES 

Section  2(e)(6)  amends  section  6213(e) 
of  the  Code  (relating  to  suspension  of  filing 
period  for  certain  chapter  42  taxes)  to  in- 
clude the  taxes  on  undistributed  Income 
provided  under  new  section  4961  among  those 
which  would  be  suspended  for  any  period 
which  the  I.R.S.  has  extended  the  time  for 
making  corrections. 

14.  APPLICATION  OF  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR   ASSESS- 

MENT   TO    PUBLIC    CHARITIES 

Section  2(e)(8)  amends  Section  6501(c) 
(7)  of  the  Code  (relating  to  termination  of 
private  foundation  status)  to  provide  that 
the  tax  on  termination  of  public  charity 
status  under  Section  507  (referred  to  in  Item 
3  above)  may  be  assessed,  or  court  proceed- 
Uigs  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  may  be 
begun  without  assessment  at  any  time. 

15.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  CIVIL  ACTION  FOR  REFUND 

OF  CERTAIN  CHAPTER  42  TAXES 

Section  2(e)(9)  amends  section  7422(g) 
Of  the  Code  (relating  to  civil  actions  for  re- 
fund) to  Include  the  taxes  Imposed  by  new 
section  4961  on  public  charities  as  taxes  for 
which  refund  suits  may  be  brought.  A  suit 
cannot  be  started  If  a  prior  suit  has  been 
Instituted  or  if  a  petition  has  been  filed  in 
the  Tax  Court.  The  determination  by  the 
court  represents  a  final  decision  on  all  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  any  other  tax  imposed. 

18.   REPORT   REQUIREMENTS  OF  STAIE   AND   LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  I.R.S. 
shall  encourage  the  appropriate  officers  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  accept  copies 
of  reports  made  by  public  charities  under 
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sections  6033  and  6057  in  satisfaction  of  their 
requirements  for  slmUar  reports. 

17.     DUTIES    OF    ATTORNEY    GENERAL    IN    PUBLIC 
CHARITY    TERMINATION 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  unon 
notification  by  the  I.R.S.  that  an  Involuntarv 
termination  of  public  charity  status  is  under 
consideration,  the  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  take  whatever  action  Is  necessarr 
to  nssure  that  the  charity's  assets  derived 
from  public  solicitation  are  preserved  and 
expended  only  for  .substantially  the  same 
charitable  purposes.  The  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  carry  out  this  provision  by  seek- 
lug  voluntary  compliance,  and  if  necessarv 
by  instituting  civil  action  for  appropriate 
r.?llef  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  charity  ts 
soliciting  contributions  or  has  an  office  If  u 
is  shown  that  the  public  charity  has  dlssl- 
pated  or  Is  about  to  dissipate  these  assets  or 
divert  them  to  noncharltable  or  significantly 
different  purposes,  a  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary  injunction,  restraining  order  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  by  the  district  court. 

18.  ORGANIZATIONS  REGISTERED  WTTH  THE  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTARY  POREIGM 
AID 

Sect  ion  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  no  orga- 
nization registered  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development,  mav 
refer  to  this  registration  in  material  dlstrlb- 
uted  to  the  public  in  soliciting  contributions 
to  that  organization.  Such  registration  ap- 
plies to  charities  which  raise  money  in  the 
US.  and  send  It  abroad  for  charitable  efforts 
An  organizction  violating  this  provision  will 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
Any  Officer  or  director  of  an  organization  who 
causes  an  organization  to  violate  this  provi- 
sion or  who  consents  to  such  a  violation 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  to  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

19  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVrrlES 
BY   PUBLIC  CHARITY  OFFICERS  OR  EMPLOYEES 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  indi- 
vidual who,  while  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
public  charity,  "knowingly"  commits  any  act 
or  series  of  acts  which  results  In  the  termina- 
tion of  the  status  of  an  organization  as  a 
public  charity,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  (This  is  the  same  penalty  re- 
ferred to  In  Item  3  above.) 

20.    EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Act 
will  take  effect  for  years  beglnnhig  after  De- 
cember 31.  1975,  with  the  exception  that  the 
two-level  tax  on  failure  to  meet  the  50';  of 
revenue  expenditure  test  will  not  be  Imposed 
for  four  years  thereafter,  or  during  the  first 
four  years  of  operation  of  a  new  charity  orga- 
nlzed  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Macnuson.  and  Mr.  Hartke>  (bv 
request  > : 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1371 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  certification  of  an  indirect 
carrier  of  Air  Express.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I,  along 
with  Senators  Macnuson  and  Hartke, 
am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  aimed 
at  assisting  a  vei-y  seriously  threatened 
transportation  company,  REA,  Inc. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  REA  was  just  recently 
forced  to  declare  bankruptcy  under  chap- 
ter XI  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  and  Is  now 
seeking  to  reorganize  while  continuing 
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its  operations.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  only 
several  months  ago  this  company  was 
projecting  a  modest  profit  for  1975  after 
earning  a  small  profit  last  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  current  depressed  state  of  the 
U.S.  economy  together  with  the  extreme- 
ly jght  and  critical  credit  situation 
forced  REA  into  a  cash  squeeze  from 
ffbich  it  could  not  recover.  I  am  told 
the  company's  revenues  are  down  more 
than  30  percent  from  what  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year,  reflecting  the  seri- 
ous decline  in  the  economy  and  rate 

increases  brought  on  by  inflation. 

REA's  current  troubles  are  only  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  setbacks.  A  series 
of  CAB  decisions,  commencing  in  Decem- 
ber 1973,  have  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  air  express  service  over  the  con- 
tinued objections  of  the  shipping  public 
and  a  substantial  majority  of  airlines. 
The  most  injurious  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  Board  in  May  of  1974  and 
in  effect  canceled  REA's  air  express  au- 
thority which  it  has  held  since  1938. 
Fortunately,  that  decision  was  not  up- 
held by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  whicii  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1974,  remanded  the  Board's  deci- 
sion back  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  further  consideration.  I  am  sorry  to 
note  that  as  yet  the  Board  has  not  taken 
action  on  the  court  s  order. 

Despite  the  coui't  victory,  however,  the 
Board's  action  of  1974  created  gi'ave  con- 
cern among  shippers,  hundreds  of  whom 
made  their  views  known  to  the  Court,  and 
continues  to  jeopardize  REA's  credit  posi- 
tion and  corporate  future. 

REA  air  express  service  is  the  only 
means  of  insuring  priority  air  transpor- 
tation to  small  shippers,  communities 
outside  the  main  air  cargo  traflic  lanes 
and  shippers  of  live  animals  and  other 
unique  commodities.  REA  Express  is  the 
only  company  with  experience  in  the 
operation  and  development  of  the  air  ex- 
press service  and  has  a  compelling  his- 
torical claim  to  participate  in  its  future. 
Indeed,  the  livelihoods  of  15,000  REA  em- 
ployees and  REA's  vital  surface  express 
service  are  directly  tied  to  REA's  ability 
to  continue  its  air  express  operations. 

This  bill  would  recognize  REA's  historic 
right  to  furnish  air  express  service  and 
the  overwhelming  public  interest  in  na- 
tionwide air  express  operations.  It  would 
accord  REA  Express  "grandfather"  rights 
to  perform  this  service  consistent  with 
its  40-year  record  of  achievement  and 
would  require  the  Board  and  the  airlines 
to  provide  adequate  service,  equipment, 
and  facilities  to  permit  air  express  to  be 
operated  at  rates  consistent  v.'ith  its  in- 
herent economies.  It  v.-ould,  in  short, 
assure  the  shipping  public  that  REA  air 
express  would  continue  to  fulflll  its  vital 
role  in  meeting  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  domestic  commerce. 

I  point  out  that  this  bill  in  no  way 
should  be  considered  a  bail  out  of  REA 
with  Federal  funds  or  loans  or  guaran- 
tees. It  is  simply  a  statement  of  congres- 
sional policy  that  REA  should  be  allowed 
K)  continue  as  an  air  express  carrier  as 
It  has  done  over  the  years.  I  hope  that 
our  introduction  of  tliis  bill  will  provide 
additional  assurance  to  REA.  its  employ- 
es, the  shippers  who  use  its  services  and 
"w  lenders  that  we  believe  that  REA  cou- 
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tinues  to  serve  an  Important  transporta- 
tion function  in  the  United  States  de- 
spite the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  con- 
tinuing attempts  to  regulate  the  firm  out 
of  business. 

We  wish  REA  all  success  in  trying  to 
overcome  its  current  serious  financial 
problems  and  we  urge  the  regulatory 
agencies  involved  and  the  direct  carriers 
who  provide  REA  transportation  services 
to  do  all  they  can  to  assist  REA  in  the 
present  emergency. 


By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.   1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  inserv- 
ice  training  of  nursing  home  personnel. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  grants  to  schools  of 
medicine  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  departments  of 
geriatrics.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
to  assist  them  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  continuing  education  pro- 
grams in  geriatrics  for  physicians.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,    Mr.     Williams,    Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train 
certain  veterans,  with  appropriate  ex- 
perience  as   paramedical  personnel,   to 
sei-ve  as  medical  assistants  in  long-tei-m 
health  care  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MOSS   'for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  appropriate  col- 
leges and  univer.'iities  to  assist  them  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  him.self,  Mr. 
Churcit,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  grants  to  appropriate 
colleges  and  universities  to  assist  them 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners to  provide  primary  health  care 
in  nur.sing  homes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Church,  ^^fr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  UGl.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  pro\ide  for  care  for 


elderly  Individuals  in  their  own  homes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1162.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  expand  the 
definition  of  "provider  of  service"  to  in- 
clude  "day   care  center".   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  116o.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broad- 
en the  coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  and  remove  the  100-visit 
limitation  pi-esently  applicable  thereto, 
to  amend  part  A  of  such  title  to  liber- 
alize the  coverage  of  post-hospitsd  home 
health  services  thereunder,  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  to  require  the  in- 
clusion of  home  health  sei-vices  in  a 
State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a 
program  for  elderly  persons  who  would 
othei-wise  require  nursing  home  care,  to 
provide  expanded  Federal  funding  for 
congregate  housing  for  the  displaced  and 
the  elderly,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1164.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any 
nursing  home,  which  provides  services 
under  any  State  program  approved  under 
such  title,  to  submit  to  the  State  agency 
administering  such  program  a  report  of 
costs  and  a  financial  statement,  both 
audited  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
reflecting  the  operation  of  such  nursing 
home.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1165.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment on  a  demonstration  basis  of 
.''.everal  carefully  planned  projects  to  meet 
the  .special  health-care  and  related  needs 
of  elderly  pei-sons  in  a  campus-tj-pe  set- 
in<T.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
in?.  Housinor  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  ATr. 
Church,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  11G6.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any 
nur-in^  home,  \\hich  i^rcvides  ser\'ices 
under  Stnte  plans  approved  under  such 
title,  fi'lly  to  disclose  to  the  State  li- 
censing a.^ency  the  identity  of  each  per- 
son who  has  pny  o^^Tiership  interest  in 
surli  Imme  or  is  the  owner  (in  whole  or 
in  partt  of  any  mortgage,  deed  of  ti-ust, 
note,    cr   other   obligation   secured    (in 
whole  or  in  part)  by  such  home.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NtraSING     HOME     REFORM 

Mr.  jMOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  in 
the  process  of  releasing  a  12-part  report 
on  nursing  home  problems.  This  report 
reflects  more  than  5  years  work  with 
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some  25  hearings  and  more  than  5  000 
pages  of  testimony.  The  report  is  entitled, 
"Nm-sing  Home  Care  in  the  United 
otates:  Failure  in  Public  Policy." 

Our  introductory  report,   issued  last 
November,  traced  the  growth  of  the  nurs- 
mg  home  field  from  $500  million  in  1960 
to  $7.5  billion  today.  The  report  asserts 
that  medicare  and  medicaid  are  ineffec- 
tive and  inefficient  and  that  thousands 
of  infirm  aged  are  going  without  the  care 
they  need.  It  asserts  further  than  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  remiss  in  terms  of  setting 
and  enforcing  Federal  standards.  In  ad- 
dition, the  policy  of  reducing  benefits 
paid  under  medicare  and  medicaid  has 
caused  other  major  problems.  Our  sec- 
ond report  dealt  with   the  continuing 
litany    of    nursing    home    abuses    and 
charged  that  50  percent  of  U.S.  nursing 
homes  are  substandard,  with  one  or  more 
life-threatening    conditions.    The    next 
paper,  describing  shortcomings  in  con- 
trols on  nursing  home  drugs,  was  released 
in  Januaiy,  and  our  most  recent  report 
charges  that  physicians  devote  inade- 
quate attention  to  the  needs  of  nursing 
home  patients. 

Other  forthcoming  reports,  which  are 
to  be  released  monthly,  will  deal  with  is- 
sues such  as  the  role  of  nurses  in  nursing 
homes,  the  role  of  nm-sing  homes  in  car- 
ing for  discharged  mental  patients,  the 
profitability  of  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try, the  access  of  minority  groups  to 
nursing  homfes  and  positive  aspects  in 
long-term  care.  The  11th  volume  will 
offer  industry  and  consumer  reaction  to 
our  reports.  The  final  volmne  will  be  an 
analysis  of  these  comments  and  reactions 
to  our  reports  along  with  our  final  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Some  people  have  taken  this  or.<Taniza- 
tional  plan  to  mean  that  we  intend  to 
introduce  no  legislation  until  the  final 
report  is  released.  This  is  not  accurate. 
In  fact,  today  I  am  introducing  the  first 
items  in  a  40-bill  package  designed  to 
bring  about  substantive  nursing  home 
reforms.  Overall,  these  bills  fall  essen- 
tially into  six  categories:  First,  new 
Federal  minimum  standards;  second  new 
enforcement  tools  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
third,  training  for  physicians  in  the  care 
of  nursing  home  patients;  fourth,  meas- 
sures  tying  nursing  home  reimbursement 
to  the  quality  of  care  provided  by  long- 
term  care  facilities;  fifth,  a  package  of 
wider  benefits  for  the  elderly  under 
medicare  looking  first  to  treat  t'lem  in 
their  homes  with  expanded  home  health 
services  and,  where  tliis  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, authorizing  day  care  and  compre 
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First.  HEW  must  begin  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral law  and  regiUations  which  prohibit 
nursing  home  operators  from  dominat- 
ing State  boards  which  license  nursing 
home  administrators. 

Second.  HEW  must  announce  regula- 
tions implementing  section  242  of  Public 
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home  personnel  are  generally  paid  th» 
mmimum  wage.  The  work  they  perform 
IS  difficult,  arduous,  and  unpleasant  n 
is  little  wonder  to  me  that  the  tumover 
rate  for  these  employees  approaches  7^ 
percent  a  year.  '' 

Most  of  these  aides  and  orderlies  havo 
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Law  92-603.  which  makes  offering  or    no  forma     m^innheriern '2;'^?^'* 

^'T^^.i'f''^'''  ^  "^"^  punishable     through  trial  and'error^rT  imifat'iS 
oy  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  year  in  iail         fhp  nm-v  «f  «f>,o..  „<^„-    ,^f._..,    "'^""8 


by  a  $10,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 

Third.  HEW  must  announce  and 
enforce  regulations  implementing  my 
measure  to  require  the  disclosure  of 
nursnig  home  ownership.  This  law  was 
enacted  in  1967  to  cover  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  interests,  but  HEW  has  made 
no  change  in  regulations.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  way  States  keep  these 
lists  or  in  the  information  they  contain. 
They  are  seldom  available  tj  the  public 
as  required  by  law. 

Fourth.  HEW  must  alter  present  regu- 
lations which  limit  access  to  hom-^ 
health  services.  Recent  depart mentpl 
statements  indicate  that  these  changes 
have  been  made  but  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1975  and  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1976 
remain  the  same.  Medicare  outlays  for 
home  health  services  next  year  are 
projected  at  $148  million  or  still  le-^s 
than  1  percent  of  medicare's  $15.5  bil- 
lion total. 

The  legi.slntion  to  be  introdu.ced  todov 
lOllovvs: 

TRAiN-iNc  roa  NtiRsi::c  home  personnel 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  in- 
service  training  of  nursing  hoir.<>  c^^r- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  our  reports  firmly  es- 
tablish that  physicians  have  abdicated 
their  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the 
infirm  elderly.  Doctors  are  infretiuetit 
visitors  to  nur.sing  homes.  The  result  of 
the  absence  of  the  physician  from  the 
nursing  home  setting  inevitably  means 
a  heavy  reliance  on  the  nursing  staff    ' 

But  the  term  "nurse"  Is  used  rather 
casually  within  the  context  of  U.S.  nurs- 
ing homes;  it  is  applied  to  almost  any- 
one in  white  garb.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  only  some  56,000  registered  or  pro- 
fessional nurses  in  America's  23  000 
nursing  homes.  To  complicate  matters 
further,  these  professional  nurses  are 
increasingly  tied  up  with  administra- 
tive duties  including  filling  out  medi- 
care and  medicaid  forms,  showing 
prospecUve  clients  around  the  facility 
and  ordering  supphes.  The  result  is  that 
professional  nurses  spend  comparatively 
little  of  their  time  tending  to  patients 

All  of  this  means  that  80  to  00  per- 
cent of  the  care  provided  in  today's 
nursing  homes  is  given  by  untrained 
aides    and    orderiies.    sometimes    hired 


the  work  of  other  aides.  While  manv 
homos  attempt  to  provide  in-service 
training,  they  must  do  so  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  They  are  increasingly  re 
luctant  to  provide  such  training  not  onlv 
bscaupe  of  the  cost  but  because  of  the 
rapid  turnover.  One  aspect  of  this  turn- 
over IS  that  aides  with  training  and  ex 
perience  gained  in  the  nursing  home 
quickly  leave  for  ho.spital  work  where  thp 
pay  is  higher. 

WitJi  the  impact  of  increasing  unioni- 
zation of  nursing  home  employees  wages 
are  rising.  However,  there  remains  no 
Federal  training  program  of  any  sig- 
nficonce  whi<-h  provides  assistance  in 
this  vitally  needed  area  of  training  nui's- 
mg  home  personnel.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

More  specifically,  my  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  to  establish 
ui-service  training  programs— not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months— for  these  nursing  home 
employees.  My  bill  would  authorize  a 
modest  $5  million  for  this  effort  over  th° 
next  2  years.  I  urge  the  enactment  or 
this  proposal. 

riTADLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OP  GERIAmiCS 
TO    SCHOOIS    OP    MEDICINE 

S.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  departments  of 
S^riotrics. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
ftrants  to  schools  of  medicine  to  establish 
departments  of  geriatrics. 

This  bill,  which  was  mtroduced  in  the 
last  two  .sessions,  has  received  wide  sup- 
port fiom  all  quarters  of  the  health  care 
industry.  It  is  an  effort  to  attack  what 
I  have  described  as  one  of  the  five  major 
problems  in  the  field  of  long-term  care— 
and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that  physi- 
cians civoid  the  nursing  home  and  do  not 
viev,-  it  as  part  of  the  medical  continuum. 

A  1950  report  issued  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
AL'ing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Laboi' 
and  Public  Welfare  concluded  that: 

Jlanagenieiit  of  patients  in  nursing  homes 
by  physicians  is  either  lacking  or  Inadequate. 

not 


Unfortunately,      things      have 

.  -_  _„., .„.„i..^-     „,«v.o    «xiu    uruenies     somPtim-^    i-.,-.o^     changed  very  much  since  then. 

hensive    nm;sing    home    covera.ge,    and    liter.-lly  off  the  street  with  not-,  nJnS     .  TesURiony  received  in  past  session. 
sixth,    training    urosrams    for    n.M-.incr     nr  ,.,«,•,„„.  „^.,„:.,-:!!-  ^'"^  "°  ti.,ming     by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long- 


sixth,    training    programs    for    nuroin 
home  personnel. 

Neitlier  the  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day nor  the  total  40-bill  package  consti- 
tute the  complete  or  final  reforms  to  be 
advanced.  I  will  introduce  still  other  bills 
and  will  be  relentless  in  my  insistence 
that  HEW  implement  and  enforce  exist- 
ing law  in  line  with  congressional  direc- 
tives. With  respect  to  HEW's  responsibil- 
ity, I  have  some  specific  points  in  mind, 
including  the  following: 


or  previous  experience. 

The  example  provided  by  the  inves- 
tigator of  the  Better  Government  As- 
sociation who  testified  at  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  on  nursing  homes  in 
Chicago  is  classic.  He  applied  for  a  job 
as  a  janitor  at  a  Chicago  nursing  home 
and  within  20  minutes  he  had  the  keys 
to  the  narcotics  cabinet  on  his  belt  and 
was  at  work  passing  medications. 

I  should  add  that  the  aides  and  order- 
lies that  make  up  the  bulk  of  nursing 


"Term  Care,  indicate  that  doctors  have 
little  interest  in  nursing  homes  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

First,  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
aged  patients,  many  of  whom  cannot 
communicate  with  the  physician. 

Second,  the  staff  of  nursing  homes  is 
not  trained  in  the  same  sophisticated 
degree  as  hospital  staffs,  which  handi- 
caps the  physicians. 

Third,  most  nursing  homes  are  located 
some  distance  away  from  hospitals  or 


other  health  facilities,  and  it  requires 
extra  time  for  the  physicians  to  travel 
to  them. 

Fourth,  doctors  tend  to  be  "acute- 
oiientet." — what  I  call  the  "Marcus 
V.'elby  suydrome" — and  prefer  to  treat 
younger  patients  in  v;hr:m  they  can  see 
marked  improvement.  "In  a  nursing 
home  all  you  can  do  is  postpone  death" 
we  were  told. 

Fifth,  muny  doctors  feel  that  it  is  de- 
pressing to  visit  nursing  homes;  that  it 
is  unpleasa  nt  to  work  with  patients  who 
are  urstimulated,  unresourceful  and 
many  of  v;hom  have  been  rejected  by 
their  own  families. 

Sixth,  there  is  no  organized  mcdictil 
.'.tail  in  most  nursing  homes.  There  might 
be  as  many  as  40  physicians  serving  a 
nursing  home  of  140  patients — each  doc- 
tor a  law  unto  himself  with  little  knowl- 
edge about  the  patients  of  his  fellow 
physicians  and  v.-ith  no  one  in  a  posi- 
tion of  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  patients  on  whom  he  can  rely. 

Seventli,  payments  are  low  for  phy.^i- 
cians  visits  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. 

All  of  these  facts  are  detailed  in  our 
third  supporting  paper,  "Doctors  in 
Nuising  Homes:  The  Shunned  Respon- 
sibility," issued  on  March  3.  The  report 
emphasized  that  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  absence  of  the  physician  from  the 
nmsing  home  setting  is  poor  care.  Poor 
care  as  it  relates  to  physicians  has  many 
dimensions  including : 

No  visits,  iiifrequent.  or  perfunctory 
visits. 

The  telephone  has  become  a  more  im- 
portant medical  instrument  ia  nursing 
homes  than  the  stethoscope. 

No  physical  examinations,  pro  fcrma 
or  infrequent  examinations. 

Some  patients  receive  insulin  with  no 
diagnosis  of  diabetes. 

Significant  numbers  of  patients  receive 
digitalis  who  have  no  diagnosis  of  heart 
disease. 

Large  numbers  of  patients  taking 
heart  medication  or  drugs  which  might 
dangerously  lower  the  blood  pressure,  do 
not  receive  blood  pressure  readings  even 
once  a  year. 

Some  20  to  50  percent  of  the  medi- 
cations in  U.S.  nursing  homes  are  giv- 
en in  error. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  all  infectious 
diseases  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
ported— a  special  problem  in  nursing 
homes  w  here  patients  have  advanced  age 
and  lessened  resistance.  This  fact  was 
dramatically  proven  in  1970  ..-hen  36  pa- 
tients died  in  a  Salmonella  epidemic  in 
a  Baltimore,  Md.,  nursi.ng  home. 

Physicians  do  not  view  the  bodies  of 
patients  who  have  died  in  nursing  homes 
before  signing  death  certificates. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is.  of  course, 
that  geriatrics  has  not  developed  as  a 
specialty  in  this  country.  There  is  un- 
impeachable evidence  that  the  medical 
problems  of  the  elderly  require  separate 
and  specialized  education.  This  educa- 
tion is  not  readily  available  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  My  1971  survey  of  schools  of 
medicine  in  this  countiy  turned  up  the 
fact  that  only  three  schools  have  anj'- 
thing  approaching  a  department  of  geri- 
atrics. Our  follow-up  survey  In  1974  In- 


dicated some  progress;  13  schools  were 
in  the  process  of  making  geriatrics  a 
specialty.  However,  all  of  these  schools 
need  financial  help  which  my  bill  would 
provide. 

I  believe  that  we  should  establish  de- 
partments of  geriatrics  in  several  medi- 
cal schools.  There  is  much  we  can  learn 
from  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  in  this 
regard.  Geriatrics  is  a  specialty  in  Europe 
and  it  should  be  recog?iized  as  such  in 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  stimulate  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession  in 
problems  of  the  aged  in  general  and  in 
problems  of  nursing  liome  patients  in 
I'articulr,!-.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of 
nursing  home  care  will  sm-cly  improve. 

CONTINUING   EDUCATION   IN   CERIAIRICS   FOR 
rHYSICIANS 

S.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  funds  to 
schools  of  medicine  to  establish  continu- 
ing education  programs  for  phy.sicians  in 
geriatrics. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  amending  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  con- 
tinuing education  in  geriatrics  for  physi- 
cians. 

I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  to  help 
establish  departments  of  geriatrics  in 
schools  of  medicine.  This  bill  is  directed 
at  the  future  generations  of  physicians. 
My  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
has  received  abundant  testimony  and 
letters  complaining  that  medical  schools 
presently  offer  little  emphasis  on  geri- 
atrics in  their  curricula  and  that  no  con- 
tinuing education  programs  exist. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  continuing 
education  programs  in  geriatrics  be  es- 
tabhshed  for  the  present  generation  of 
physicians  who  are  interested  in  updat- 
ing or  expanding  their  education. 

My  bill  would  authorize  funds  to 
schools  of  medicine  specifically  for  this 
purpose. 

TRAINING    OF   PARAiVIEDICAL   PERSONNEL 

S.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  cer- 
tain veterans,  with  appropriate  experi- 
ence as  paramedical  personnel,  to  serve 
as  medical  assistants  in  long-term  health 
care  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
train  certain  veterans  with  appropriate 
experience  as  paramedical  personnel — 
Medics — to  serve  as  medical  assistants  in 
long-term  care  facilities. 

This  bill  is  offered  as  a  way  of  amelio- 
rating one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
field  of  long-term  care — the  absence  of 
the  physician  from  the  nursing  home 
setting.  I  am  discussing  many  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  physician's  absence  in  a 
"statement  I  am  making  today  in  intro- 
ducing my  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine  to  establish  depart- 
ments of  geriatrics. 

However,  I  neglected  to  mention  one 
important  factor,  because  I  felt  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  discussion  of 
legislation  to  train  paramedical  person- 
nel. That  is  the  well  known  fact  that 
physicians  are  in  very  short  supply,  and 
therefore  many  of  them  are  greatly  over- 
worked. This  results  in  a  particularly 
serious  physician  shortage  in  rural  areas. 


The  Congress  has  tried  to  remedy  this 
shortage  by  using  Federal  grants,  or  by 
forgiving  Federal  loans,  when  medical 
students  in  training  agree  to  practice 
later  on  for  a  given  period  in  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

The  competition  for  the  physician's 
time  works  a  particular  hardship  en 
nursing  homes.  They  do  not  fare  well.  To 
a  certain  extent,  certain  Federal  policies 
under  medicare  tend  to  increase  tlie 
problem. 

Under  medicare  original  regulations  a 
physician  was  required  to  see  patients 
every  30  days.  This  was  not  ahvays  hon- 
ored, I  regret  to  say.  New  rules  now  re- 
quire physician  visits  every  30  days  for 
the  first  3  months  and  thereafter  at  the 
discretion  of  the  physician  but  no  less 
often  tlian  once  every  60  days. 

One  solution  to  infrequent  physician 
\isits  to  niu-sing  homes  is  to  give  medical 
corpsmen  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  a  concentrated  course  in  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  geriatric  patients  and  then 
let  them  serve  as  medical  assistants  in 
nursing  homes.  My  bill  authorizes  just 
that.  It  would  authorize  $2.5  million  in 
fiscal  1976,  and  $5  million  in  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  It  is  not  a  new  concept  and 
HEW  has  experimented  with  it  to  some 
degree.  I  find  it  totally  sensible.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  be  enacted. 

TRAINING   OF   PHYSICIAN'S   ASSISTANTS 

S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  appropriate  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  them  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physicians' 
assistants. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  I  offer,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  making  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  them  in 
establishing  programs  for  the  training  of 
physicians'  assistants.  This  bill  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of 
physicians'  assistants  so  they  can  help 
ease  the  shortage  of  physicians  generally 
and  specifically  the  shortage  in  nm-sing 
homes. 

I  define  "phj'sicians'  assistants"  as 
thry  r.re  defined  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

A  skilled  person  qualified  by  academic  and 
practical  training  to  provide  patient  services 
xnider  the  direction  of  a  licensed  physician 
v.ho  is  respon.slble  for  the  performance  cf 
tliat  assistant. 

This  bill  is  another  segment  of  my 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  medical 
care  in  long-term  care  facilities.  Other 
bills  I  am  introducing  would  help  estab- 
lish geriatrics  as  a  specialty  in  this  comr- 
tiT,  and  train  medical  corpsmen  in  geri-  • 
atrics  so  that  they  might  assume  some 
responsibility  in  nursing  homes. 

I  also  intend  to  introduce,  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
a  corps  of  nurse  practitioners  composed 
mainly  of  registered  nmses  who  have 
completed  two  additional  semesters  of 
specialized  work  in  geriatrics.  These 
nurse  practitioners  could  then  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  medical  care  in  long- 
term  care  facilities,  subject  to  the  over- 
all control  and  responsibility  of  the  phj-- 
sician  under  contract  with  the  facility. 

I  believe  that  both  physicians'  assist- 
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ants  and  nurse  practitioners,  if  trained 
in  geriatrics,  can  do  much  to  ameliorate 
the  medical  problems  of  long-term  care 
facilities. 

My  present  bill  authorizes  $10  million 
a  year  to  qualify  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  training  of  physicians'  assistants. 
I  hope  we  can  take  final  action  on  it  this 
session. 

In  principle  it  was  included  in  Public 
Law  92-603,  the  social  security  amend- 
ments enacted  in  the  92d  Congress,  but 
only  on  a  demonstration  basis.  The  pro- 
vision in  Public  Law  92-603  authorizes 
the  Secretaiy  to  conduct  experiments 
with  the  use  of  physicians*  assistants  and 
nurse  practitioners  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  their  future  use.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  results  of  these 
demonstration  projects,  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  effective  use  of  nurse 
practitioners  and  physicians'  assistants 
can  mean  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  medical  care,  particularly  to 
the  1  million  residents  of  our  nursing 
homes. 

S.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing 
to  develop  programs  for  training  nurse 
practitioners  with  specific  emphasis  on 
geriatrics  and  the  care  of  nursing  home 
patients. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  years  the 
subcommittee  has  often  heard  the  sug- 
gestion that  professional  nurses  with  cer- 
tain additional  training  in  geriatrics 
could  assume  a  great  portion  of  re.':pon- 
sibility  for  the  care  of  the  elderly  in 
nursing  homes.  This  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  kind  of  medicine  prac- 
ticed in  nursing  homes  is  what  is  termed 
chronic  maintenance  as  distinguished 
from  complicated  diagnostic  or  surgical 
procedures. 

Nurse  practitioner.s— that  is,  registered 
nurses  Ucensed  under  State  law  who  have 
completed  a  program  of  study  such  as 
presently  developed  by  the  American 
Nurses'  Association — are  more  than 
qualified  to  provide  primary  health  care. 
Among  the  duties  they  could  perforin  arc 
the  following: 
First.  Obtaining  a  health  history; 
Second.  Assessing  health-illness 
status; 

Third.  Entering  an  individual  into  the 
health  cai-e  system; 

Fourth.  Sustaining  and  supporting  in- 
dividuals who  are  impaired,  infirm,  ill, 
and  undergoing  programs  of  dia-rnosis 
and  therapy; 

Fifth.  Managing  a  medical  care  regi- 
men for  acute  and  chronically  ill  patients 
within  established  standing  orders; 

Sixth.  Assisting  individuals  in  regain- 
ing their  health; 

Seventh.  Teaching  and  counseling  in- 
dividuals about  health  and  illness; 

Eighth.  Counseling  and  suiportinj;  in- 
dividuals with  respect  to  the  aging  and 
dying  processes,  and 
Ninth.  Supei-vising  nursing  assistants. 
My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide  grants,  or  enter 
into,  contracts  with  schools  of  nursing 


practitioners  with  special  emphasis  on 
geriatrics  and  the  needs  of  nursing  home 
patients.  I  feel  certain  that  this  pro- 
posal, when  enacted,  will  result  in  the 
immediate  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  nursing  home  care. 

S.  1161.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for 
elderly  individuals  in  their  ovm  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  which  would  create 
an  experimental  program  to  subsidize 
the  family  for  the  care  of  their  elderly 
in  their  own  homes. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most 
American  rnmilies  would  prefer  to  main- 
tain their  elders  at  home  if  they  could 
afford  to  do  so.  It  is  the  inability  to  pay 
for  the  medical,  nursing,  and  social  needs 
of  the  elderly  which  often  results  in  the 
families'  decisions,  ho^vevcr  reluctant,  to 
place  a  family  member  in  a  nursing 
home. 

We  have  .'^een  that  the  American  fam- 
ily is  more  and  more  under  attack  in 
recent  years.  Industrial  employment,  the 
automobile  and  other  factors  have  lead 
to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the 
American  social  phenomenon,  the  ex- 
tended family.  This  fact  has  had  severe 
repercussions  in  our  Nation,  on  old  and 
young  alike. 

The  bill  I  propose  todaj-  would  helo 
families  to  keep  their  loved  ones  at  home. 
The  proposal  makes  economic  as  well  as 
sociological  sense.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
quite  willing  to  pay  an  overage  of  $600 
a  month  to  keep  someone  in  a  nursing 
home,  might  we  not  be  willing  to  pay 
$150  a  month  to  a  family  to  help  main- 
tain their  elders  in  their  own  homes? 

My  bill  applies  with  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  needs  of  ethnic  groups.  A 
nursing  home  often  is  anathema  to  them, 
for  many  deep-rooted  reasons.  This  pro- 
posal would  help  them  meet  their 
burdens. 

I  realize  that  there  are  drawbacks  to 
the  approach  that  I  have  suggested,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  proposed 
a  limited  experimental  program.  Armed 
with  new  experience,  the  Congress  could 
legislate  more  effectively.  Certainly,  this 
idea  is  important  and  viable;  it  deserves 
a  fair  test. 

S.  1162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  day  care 
services  for  individuals  eligible  to  enroll 
in  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  established  under 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act: 

DAY    C.\nE    FOR    Tlir;    ELDEP.I.Y 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  Congress  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  day  care  services  for 
the  elderly  under  part  B  of  medicare.  The 
proposal  has  its  roots  in  the  British  sys- 
tem which  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
throughout  the  world. 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommittee, 
British  doctor,  Lionel  Z.  Cosin  noted  the 
many  advantages  of  day  care.  Working 
families  could  bring  their  elderly  to  a 
day  care  center  where  the  elderly  would 
receive  therapy,  nursing  care,  recreation, 
and  other  services.  Tlie  most  important 
aspect  of  this  proposal  is  supervision. 
Working  families  would  have  the  security 
of  knowing  that  their  elderly  were  being 
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well  cared  for  by  day,  and  have  the  pleas 
ure  of  their  company  after  work  and 
through  the  evening  hours.  In  addition 
many  elderly  living  alone  who  are  eligible 
for  nursing  home  care  could  be  main 
tained  independently  if  day  care  services 
were  available. 

If  enacted  this  proposal  would  pro- 
vide  a  viable  alternative  to  institution- 
alization and  would  be  greatly  less  ex- 
pensive than  nursing  home  care.  Havin" 
introduced  this  proposal  in  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  I  am  particn- 
larly  hopeful  for  its  enactment  during 
this  .session. 

A  bill  to  rmend  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  SociPl  Security  Act  to  broaden  the 
coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  and  remove  the  100- visit  limits- 
tion  presently  applicable  thereto  to 
amend  part  A  of  such  title  to  liberalize 
the  coverage  of  post-hospital  home 
health  services  thereunder,  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  such  act  to  require  the  inclusion 
of  home  health  services  in  a  State's  med- 
icaid program  and  to  permit  payments 
of  housing  costs  under  such  a  program 
for  elderly  persons  who  would  otherwise 
require  nursing  home  care,  to  provide 
expanded  Federpl  funding  for  congregate 
hou<iing  lor  the  displaced  and  the  elder)'-' 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Prp^ident,  I  often  receive  letters 
asking  me  why  the  Congress  will  not 
enact  legislation  to  enable  senior  citi- 
zens to  remain  in  independence  rather 
than  going  to  a  nursing  home.  Such 
letters  of  roi'.rse,  must  be  answered  with 
the  rather  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
Compress  hos  passed  legislation  for  home 
health  services  but  that  the  administra- 
tion has  n-'.t  committed  the  funds  to 
thc^e  nrograT.s.  In  terms  of  medicaid 
only  $24  mi'lion  was  paid  in  1972  for 
home  herlth  services  with  New  York 
State  spending  $15  million  or  more  than 
6C  percent  of  the  program's  total  ex- 
penditures. 

The  medicare  home  health  coverage 
is  a  little  more  complicated.  But  like 
medicaid  there  is  the  skeleton  of  the 
program  but  no  real  substance.  Medi- 
care's outlays  for  home  health  consist- 
ently run  less  than  1  percent  of  medi- 
cares  total  outlas's. 

Home  health  care  is  provided  under 
both  part  A  and  part  B  of  medicare.  Part 
A  provides  for  home  health  benefits— 
up  to  100  visits  for  each  banefit  period- 
after  an  individual  has  been  hospitalized 
for  at  least  3  days,  providing  that  a  home 
health  plan  is  established  for  the  patient 
within  14  days  of  his  transfer  from  a 
hospital  or  medicare  skilled  nursing 
facility.  Jloreover,  individuals  must  be 
confined  to  their  homes  and  a  physician 
must  certify  the  need  for  skilled  nursing 
care  or  physical  therapy.  Speech  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  part-time  services 
of  a  home  health  aide  and  medical  social 
services  are  also  authorized,  subject  to 
the  continuous  precondition  that  the 
pptient  qualify  for  skilled  nursing  care. 

The  definition  of  skilled  nursing  care 
in  the  home  health  setting  has  been  as 
restrictive  as  applied  in  the  nursing 
home  setting.  The  result  has  been  to 
keep  the  costs  of  the  medicare  home 
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health  program  down  to  their  present 
minimal  level  and.  perhaps,  to  deny  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  care  they  need. 

Home  health  care  is  also  provided 
under  medicare  part  B,  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  portion  of  medicare.  The 
same  preconditions  for  eligibihty  are  re- 
cuired  except  for  prior  hospitalization 
which  is  unnecessary  to  claim  benefits 
under  part  B.  The  scope  of  coverage  is 
the  same  with  the  potential  of  benefits 
ranging  from  the  services  of  a  home 
health  aide  to  speech  therapy.  Benefits 
are  restricted  by  the  limitation  of  quali- 
fication for  skilled  nursing  care.  In  fact, 
home  health  agencies  are  required  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  medi- 
care program  to  provide  skilled  nursing, 
plus  one  additional  service.  In  75  percent 
of  the  cases  the  other  service  provided 
is  physical  therapy. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  home  health 
care  is  particularly  tragic  in  view  of  the 
dramatic  cost  savings — as  oppo-sed  to 
nursing  home  care — which  are  ix)ssible 
in  many  cases.  Mrs.  Daphne  Krause, 
executive  director  of  the  Minneapohs 
Age  and  Opportunity  Center,  provided 
the  committee  with  numerous  case  ex- 
amples illustrating  sizable  savings  in- 
cluding the  following: 

The  remaining  question  is  what  can 
be  done  to  make  in-home  .services  a 
reality  for  older  Americans.  Most  ex- 
perts are  of  the  opinion  that  HEW  need 
only  revise  their  regulations.  Sines  HEW 
does  not  share  this  view.  I  have  today 
joined  with  Congressman  Ed  Koch,  of 
New  York,  in  introducing  this  bill  which 
mandates  expanded  home  health  serv- 
ices under  both  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Congressman  Koch  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  research  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  whose  short 
title  is  the  National  Home  Health  Care 
Act  of  1975.  The  bill's  essential  features 
are  as  follows: 

Section  2  would  allow  unlimited  home 
health  visits,  if  necessary  to  maintain  an 
individual  outside  of  a  hospital,  nursing 
home,  or  other  institutional  facility,  un- 
der part  B  of  medicare's  supplementary 
medical  insurance.  Under  the  current 
program,  a  patient  is  limited  to  100  visits. 
Under  the  legislation,  a  patient  would 
qualify  for  these  services  on  the  basis  of 
specific  criteria — eating,  mobility,  et 
cetera — in  order  to  avoid  abuses  of 
claims  for  need.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  be  required  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations, based  on  the  functional  criteria 
listed  in  the  bill  to  determine  patients' 
eligibility  for  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  addition,  the  payment  given  cannot 
exceed  payments  which  would  be  pro- 
vided if  the  individual  were  receiving  in- 
stitutional care. 

A  medicare  doctor  s  recommendation 
of  need  would  immediately  be  effective, 
but  his  affirmative  recommendation 
would  be  reviewed  within  30  days  by  a 
physician  and  two  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

Supportive  services  for  Mrs.  M.  R. 
over  3  years  by  MAO: 

Meals,  Including  delivery 
charges  (2  meals  a  day,  7 
days  a  week)... S3.  385.  00 

Housekeeping  services  (3  serv- 
ices a  month) 399.60 


Counseling      (average      1      a 
month)   


324.  00 


Total  cost  of  MAO  services.      4. 008. 60 

Narking  Home   costs   for   3-year 

period  (projected  cost)  : 

$450  per  month  for  3  years 16.  200. 00 

Less  clients  Income  of  $115  per 

month    for    3    years    (client 

would    be    allowed    to    keep 

$25    a    month    for    personal 

ncotU)    4,140.00 


Remaining  cost  to  be  paid 

by  medicaid 12.060.00 

Less  cast  of  MAO  services —4,  008.  60 

Total  MAO  saved  the  tax- 
payers over  3  years  with 
respect  to  a  patient  or- 
dered institutionalized- -       8.  051.  40 

Section  2  would  also  expand  home 
health  services  under  medicare  by  add- 
ing a  full  range  of  services— not  just  doc- 
tor and  nurse  visits,  but  transportation 
and  "homemaker  "  service.s — that  is  as- 
sistance in  household  tasks  such  as  shop- 
ping, getting  dressed  and  walking,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  other  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  deems  necessary  to  main- 
tain an  individual  outside  an  institution. 

Section  3  would  increase  the  home 
health  services  of  part  A  of  Medicare's 
supplementary  medical  insurance,  the 
provision  covering  post-hospital  care, 
from  100  to  200  visits.  In  addition,  cor- 
relative services  would  be  provided  iden- 
tical to  those  in  section  1. 

Section  4  requires  States  to  include 
home  health  services,  including  the  full 
range  of  medical  and  correlative  services 
as  defined  in  Section  1,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  medicaid  funds.  The 
functional  criteria  and  verification 
mechanism  of  section  1  apply  here  also. 

Section  5  would  permit  State  med- 
icaid programs  to  cover  payment  of  rent 
for  elderly  or  disabled  persons  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care. 
The  amount  of  payment  will  be  the  frac- 
tion of  the  total  household  represented 
by  the  elderly  or  disabled  persons  in- 
volved and  is  subject  to  a  ceiling  con- 
forming with  current  standard  for  fed- 
erally as.sisted  housing. 

Section  6  removes  the  $10,000,000  lim- 
itation in  funding  authorized  under  the 
1974  HUD  Act  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  congregate  housing  for  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  other 
groups. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  providing  needed  and 
appropriate  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

DISCLOStlRE    Of    NIRSINC    HOME    COSTS 

S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any 
nursing  home,  which  provides  services 
under  any  State  program  approved  im- 
der  such  title,  to  submit  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program  an 
annual  report  on  the  costs  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  such  nursing  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  require  nurs- 
ing homes  receiving  Federal  funds  un- 
der title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  submit  to  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering the  program  an  annual  report 


of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
such  nursing  home. 

This  bill  is  introduced  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  nursing 
home  industry.  In  fact,  $1  out  of  every 
$2  in  nursing  heme  revenues  come  from 
the  public  coffers.  By  reasoi.  of  this  sub- 
stantial contribution,  which  amounts  to 
almost  $8  billion  yearly,  the  taxpayers 
pre  entitled  to  an  accounting  of  how 
tlip,=ie  funds  are  spent. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  believe 
the  xnfit  majority  of  nursing  home  ad- 
niiiii.  trators  arc  honest,  and  that  by  and 
Inrge  nursing  home  rates  are  too  low.  On 
tlic  other  hand,  there  continues  to  be 
.<:ome  indications  that  a  few^  operators  are 
lircwing  rich  at  the  expense  of  their 
p.e.iient>. 

This  question  of  possible  profiteering 
by  some  health  providers  is  very  in- 
flammatory. 

These  fads  have  been  amply  detailed 
in  our  recent  hearings  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  and  elsewhere  operators  have 
been  grectly  reluctant  to  share  their 
bocks  and  records  with  the  committee. 
Only  through  the  use  of  our  subpena 
power  weie  we  able  to  secure  the  records 
that  we  needed  for  our  study. 

The  results  of  our  study  to  date  indi- 
cate that  some  aspects  of  the  industiT 
are  very  profitable.  For  example,  in  our 
study  of  106  publicly  held  corporations 
controlling  18  percent  or  the  industry's 
beds — and  one-third  of  the  industry's 
1972  total  of  $3.2  billion  in  revenues — in- 
dicated the  following  growth  between 
1969  and  1972:  122.6  percent  in  total  as- 
sets: 149.5  percent  in  gross  i-evenues; 
and  116  percent  in  average  net  income. 
One  recent  HEV/  .study,  however,  shows 
marginal  rates  of  retm-n  in  a  sample  of 
228  nursing  homes.  Thus,  the  issue  is 
far  from  settled.  But  a  joint  study — 
conducted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  subcommittee — suggests 
ir creases  in  total  assets,  revenues,  and 
profits  for  individual  operators  as  well. 

Significantly,  GAO  and  HEW  as  well 
as  various  State  agencies  have  been  hin- 
dered by  their  inability  to  get  informa- 
tion concerning  nursing  home  costs  and 
profits.  In  fact,  only  eight  States  now  re- 
quire nursing  homes  to  file  certified  pub- 
lic accountant  audited  financial  state- 
ments and  few  of  these  States  provide 
any  specific  penalties  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation in  connection  witli  the 
filing  of  such  statements. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  it  seems 
to  me.  is  simply  to  require  every  nursing 
home  to  file  a  financial  statement  with 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located.  Some 
States  have  such  a  requirement  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  should  be  luiifonn. 
applying  to  every  State.  HEW  and  the 
GAO  would  have  access  to  this  material 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impractical  to 
audit  each  statement  evei-y  year,  but 
such  statements,  in  my  judgment,  would 
qualify  as  documents  affecting  a  person's 
rights  to  benefits.  A  false  statement  with 
intent  to  defraud  would  carry  the  1  year 
in  jail  and  a  $10,000  fine  now  in  section 
242  of  Public  Law  92-603.  If  not,  then 
false  reports  would  qualify  as  "false  re- 
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poitms  cf  a  material  fact  as  to  condi- 
tions or  operations  of  a  health-care  fa- 
cility"'  which  is  a  misdemeanor  subject 
to  up  to  6  months"  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  $2,000,  or  both.  ' 

Ifr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  JIi-.  President  I 
am  pl-ased  today  to  join  as  i\  -orime  spon- 
sor of  the  National  Home  Health  Act, 
o.  1163.  a  bill  which  I  believe  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  Pennsylvania  nui.ing  homes 
and  nursins  homes  across  the  Nation 

In  essence,  this  bill  will  encournje 
home  health  care  for  the  elderly  by  re- 
quiring the  inclusion  of  home  health 
services  in  a  States  medicaid  proc-ram 
and  by  permitting  rent  payments  for 
those  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  expanded  Federal 
funding  for  congregate  housmg  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly. 

A  recent  report  put  out  bv  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  points  to 
some  frightening  statistics  on  the  elder- 
ly in  the  Commonwealth.  I  will  list  just 
a  few: 

First.  Pennsylvania's  population  of 
those  65  years  of  age  and  over  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  By  1980,  it  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  24  percent  and  constitute  13 
percent  of  the  State's  total  population. 
&i  1930,  those  65  and  over  represented 
only  5.3  percent  of  the  St.ile.s  total  pop- 
ulation. 

Second.  Over  29G,000  or  23  percent  of 
those  65  and  over  had  incomr.s  ficlow  tlie 
poverty  level  in  1970. 

Third.  Presently.  14  percent  of  those 
65  and  over  have  a  net  \\orth  of  under 
$1,000.  20  percent  under  $3,000.  and  25 
percent  under  $5,000. 

Fourth.  Approximately  13  percent  of 
those  65  and  over  in  Pennsylvania  today 
are  functionally  disabled. 

Fifth.  There  is  presently  a  shortage 
of  nm-smg  home  beds  and  the  projected 
need  for  new  beds  by  1980  is  35,000. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  updating  present 
nursing  homes  to  meet  the  Life  Safety 
Code  standards  and  constructing  new  fa- 
cilities by  1980  coulc'  ca.'^ily  exceed  «1 
billion. 

Seventh.  The  annual  cost  to  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  for  health  care 
and  other  related  services  in  nursing 
homes  by  1980  may  exceed  $800  million 

Obviously  the  need  is  great.  And  the 
problem  is  constantly  being  exacerbated 
by  growing  numbers  of  elderly  requiring 
skilled  nursing  care  and  corresponding 
numbers  of  nur.sint,'  homes  which  are 
closing. 

Tlie  problem  of  nursing  hnmc  care  has 
been  a  gi-avc  one  in  Pennsylvania  for 
some  time  now.  In  September  of  1973, 
11  residents  died  in  a  fire  at  the 
Wa.shington  Hill  Nursing  Home  in  West 
Philadelphia.  A  few  short  months  later 
nme  residents  of  the  Caley  Nursing  Home 
in  Wayne,  Pa.,  died  a  similar  death  when 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  73-ycar-old 
facility. 

Consequently.  Pcnnsylvr.nia  nursing 
home  residents  face  a  multifaceted  prob- 
lem: Not  only  are  there  inadequate  fa- 
cilities, but  many  existing  facilities  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Federal  Life 
Safety  Code,  the  code  which  sets  stand- 
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ards  for*  skilled  nursing  facilities.  As  of 
yesterday,  there  were  over  7,000  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  Pennsylvania  county  homes 
alone. 

Since  these  two  Pennsylvania  fires, 
nursing  home  administrators  in  the  Com- 
monwealth have  found  it  necessary  to 
renovate  their  buildings  to  comply  with 
this  stringent  code  or  .^hut  down.  Many 
opted  for  the  latter  approach  rather  than 
f?cc  required  rebuilding  or  costly  instal- 
lation of  fire  detection  equipment.  Tliis 
had  the  eiTcct  of  reducing  the  already 
limited  r umber  of  nursing  Iiomc?  faeili- 
ties  available.  Nursing  home  closine.s  rep- 

re.'=;ont  a  liorror  to  the  eldcrJv  rriddents 

closing.s  mean  relocation,  a  nightmare 
lor  these  aged  and  cilcn  dcbiliiat-'d  resi- 
dents. 

The  rgcd  and  the  infirm  de.^crve  bet- 
ter treatment  than  tlic  current  system 
of  nursing  home  care  is  able  to  provide. 
They  deserve  care  and  understanding, 
love  and  simpathy  which  only  family 
members  can  provide.  This  bill  will  en- 
coura.-je  families  to  care  for  their  aging 
mother  or  father  in  their  homes  and  help 
them  financially  to  do  so. 

I  hoi:e  this  proposal  will  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues and  will  be  quickly  enacted.  But 
this  bill  really  represents  only  the  first 
step.  The  rc.t  is  up  to  the  families  of 
the  elderly.  I  hope  they  will  recognize 
tliat  this  bill  is  olTered  as  a  substitute 
for  tlie  impersonal  care  which  nursing 
homes  often  represent  and  as  an  ojipor- 
luiiity  for  families  to  get  reacquainted. 
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?.lr.  MOSS.  S.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  any  nursing  home,  which  pro- 
vides services  under  State  plans  approved 
under  such  title,  fully  to  disclose  to  the 
State  licensing  agency  the  identity  of 
each  peifon  who  has  any  ownership  in- 
terest in  such  home  or  i.s  the  owner,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation  secured, 
m  whole  or  in  part,  by  .'^uch  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  require  any 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  intermediate 
rare  facility  receiving  funds  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  dis- 
clo.se  to  the  State  the  identity  of  each 
pcison  who  has  any  ownei-ship  at  all  in 
the  facility. 

The  present  law  requires  that  anyone 
with  a  10-percent  or  greater  interest" in  a 
skilled  home  or  an  intermediate  care 
facility  must  disclose  .'■uch  interest.  This 
provLsion  ha.s  been  avoided  by  a  host 
ol  techniques  such  as  by  allocating  a 
9-percent  intere£,t  In  the  name  of  familv 
and  friends,  or  by  disguising  ownership 
through  the  use  of  mortgages  and  deeds 
of  trust. 

This  loophole  in  the  law  must  be  closed 
if  the  law  is  to  be  meaningful.  The 
Go\-ernor'3  Commission  on  Nursing 
Home  Problems  in  the  State  cf  Maryland 
concluded  that  under  the  existing  law 
It  is  impossible  to  find  out  who  actually 
owns  the  States  nursing  homes.  The 
commission  endorsed  tliis  bill,  which  was 
S.  2927  in  the  92d  Congre.ss  and  S.  763  in 
the  93d,  as  a  solution. 

The    ineffectiveness    of    the    present 
ownership     disclosure     provisions     was 


never  more  elTectively  proven  than  In  m>r 
recent   hearings   in   New   York    News 
papers  indicated  that  Dr.  Bernard  Berc" 
man  was  the  head  of  an  empire  of  morl 
than  100  homes.  The  State  Health  De 
partment  was  somewhat  more  conserva 
tive,  and  the  State  Welfare  Inspector 
^/"/„''^l?^^=°'^  "'^  number  of  his  homes 
at  50.   Dr.  Bergman  himself  apDearert 
before   the  subcommittee  and  tesUfled 
under  oath  that  he  owned  only  two  nur. 
ing  homes.  "' 

I  firmly  beheve  the  extent  of  any  man's 
nur.sing  home  interests  should  not  "be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Accordingly,  my 
bill  simply  asserts  the  public's  right  to 
know  icqiiiring  the  disclosure  to  the 
Str.te  of  my  interest  in  a  nursing  home, 
direct  or  indirect.  The  public's  right  to 
know  obviously  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
move  than  50  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
revenues  comes  from  the  public  coffers 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
HEWs  1972  report  on  this  bill  (S  2927 
m  the  92d  Congress) ,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  12  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dep.\rtment  of  Health,  Education, 
.\y:D  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  13,  10T> 
IIoii.  Klssell  B.  Long, 
Chainnan,  Committee  on  Finance 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in 
response  to  your  request  of  December  21 
1971,  lor  a  report  on  S.  2927,  a  bill  to  amend 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire any  nursing  home,  which  provides  serv- 
ices  under  State  plans  approved  under  such 
title,  fully  to  disclose  to  the  State  licensing 
agency  the  identity  of  each  person  who  has 
any  ownership  Interest  in  such  home  or  Is 
the  owner  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mort- 
gase.  deed  of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation 
secured  (in  whole  or  In  part)  by  such  home. 
Pre.sent  legislation  provides  that  the  State 
ageiicy  be  apprised  of  f\Ul  and  complete  In- 
lunnatloa  concerning  the  Identity  of  any 
perEon  lining  an  ownerslilp  interest  of  10 
percent  or  more  In  any  such  nursing  home. 
The  propo.<?ed  bill  would  (a)  expand  the 
present  requirement  to  include  persons  hav- 
ing any  ownership  Interest  and  (b)  clarify 
the  meaning  of  ownership  by  specifying  per- 
sons who  are  owners  of  mortgages,  deeds  of 
trust,  or  other  obligations. 

The  Department  favors  the  principle  ol 
disclosure  of  iJiformation  regardUig  nursing 
home  ownership  to  tlie  State  agency,  and 
would  favor  clariHcation  of  the  meaning  of 
ownership  to  include  owners  of  mortgages, 
deeds  of  trust .  notes,  etc.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  the  present  require- 
ment to  include  persons  having  an  owner- 
ship interest  of  less  than   10  percent. 

We  are  advl.sed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
s:.'ii;cipolnt  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sinrcrely. 

Er.LlOT   L.   RiCHAROSON. 

Secretary. 
S.  1155 

Be  it  tnivlcd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ncprcseatatircs  of  the  United  States  o/" 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  •Nursing  Home  Per- 
sonnel In-Service  Training  Act". 

Skc.  2.  Section  805  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  bv  redesignating  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e).  respectively,  and  by  i:iieiting  the  follow- 
ing .-vfter  subsection  (ni  : 
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"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  also  make 
grants  (not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  grant)  to 
assist  public  or  nonprofit  private  schools  of 
nursing  to  meet  the  costs  of  developing 
short-term  in-service  training  programs  (not 
to  exceed  six  months)  for  nurses  aides  and 
oiderlles  for  nursing  homes. 

•'(2»  Such  training  programs  shall  empha- 
size the  special  problems  of  geriatric  patients 
and  Include  but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  monitoring  the  well-being  of  the 
patient; 

"(B)  emergency  procedures; 

"(C)  drug  properties  and  interreactions; 

"(D)  feeding  and  cleaning  of  patients;  and 

"(E)  Are  safety  techniques. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection". 

S.  1156 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  E 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  775  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS   FOR    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    OPERA- 
TION   OF    DEPARTMENTS    OF    CE.RIATRICS 

"Sec.  776.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  malce 
grants  to  assist  schools  of  medicine  in  the 
establishment  and  operation,  within  such 
schools,  of  departments  of  geriatrics. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  for  any  year 
shall  not  be  made  to  more  than  six  schools 
of  medicine  and  the  amount  of  the  grants 
under  this  section  to  any  school  of  medicine 
for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

S.  1157 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Rcpresentatii-cs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  E 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  775  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
GERIATRICS 

"Sec.  776.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  sciiools  of  medicine  In  the 
establishment  and  operation,  within  such 
schools,  of  continuing  education  programs 
in  geriatrics  for  physicians. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  o;ily  upon  application  therefor,  and 
shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe." 

S.  1158 
Ce  i7  c/!f,r-/fff  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  E 
of  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  775 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"grants  to  develop  programs  to  train  CER- 
TAIN veterans  to  SERVE  AS  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS IN  LONG  TERM  HEALTH  CARE  FACILmES 

"Sec  776.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endhig  June  30,  1976.  and  $5,000,000  for  each 
Of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  to  enable  the 
5>ecretary  to  make  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine to  assist  such  schools  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  developing  and  conducting  special 
irauung  programs  designed  to  prepare  quali- 


fied veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  perform 
services  as  medical  assistants  in  long  term 
health  care  faculties. 

"(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1)  the  term  'qualified',  when  used  in 
reference  to  any  veteran,  means  an  individual 
who  Is  not  a  physician  but  who,  while  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  performed  (as 
his  occupational  specialty)  duties  which  In- 
volved the  provision  of  first  aid  and  other 
medical  services  (whether  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  physician  or  otherwise) 
which,  if  performed  by  a  physician,  would  be 
regarded  as  professional  services;   and 

"(2)  the  term  'medical  assistant'  means  an 
individual  wlio  is  not  a  physician  but  who 
is  qualified  to  perform  first  aid  and  certain 
other  medical  services  (whether  luider  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  physician  or  other- 
wise) which,  if  performed  by  a  physician, 
would  be  regarded  as  professional  services."' 

S.  1159 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part 
E  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"GRANTS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPERA- 
TION OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
PHYSICIANS'    ASSISTANTS 

"SEC  776.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  (commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  appropriate  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  establishing  and  operating 
programs  for  the  training  of  physicians' 
assistants. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'physicians'  assistants  mean.s  a  skilled  person 
qualified  by  academic  and  practical  training 
to  provide  patient  services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  licensed  physician  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  that  assistant, 

"(c)  Any  program  with  respect  to  which  a 
grant  is  made  under  this  section  shall  only 
accept  students  who — 

"(1)  are  high  school  graduates,  and 

"(2)  have  substantial  health  care  expe- 
rience (such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  two  years 
of  experience  as  a  medical  corpsman,  or 
equivalent  position  in  the  Armed  Forces;  or 
two  years  of  experience  as  a  registered  nurse 
or  as  a  licensed  practical  nurse) . 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor,  and 
sliall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe." 

S.  1160 
Be  it  enacted  liy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  E 
of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

GRANTS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPER- 
ATION or  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
NURSE  PRACTITIONERS  TO  PROVIDE  PRIMARY 
CARE    IN    NURSING    HOMES 

"Sec.  776.  (a)  'Hie  Secret.nry  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  entities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  developing  or  operating  programs 
for  the  training  of  nurse  practitioners  with 
special  emphasis  on  nursing  homes  and  the 
care  of  the  aged. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
'programs  for  the  training  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners' means  educational  programs  which 
meet  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (c)  and  which 
have  as  their  objective  the  education  of 
nurses  who  will  on  completion  of  their  .stud- 


ies in  geriatrics  be  qualified  to  effectively 
provide  primary  health  care. 

"(c)  On  or  before  March  1,  1975,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  educational  orga- 
nizations and  professional  nursing  and  aied- 
ical  organizations,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe guidelines  for  programs  for  nurse 
practitioners.  Such  guidelines  shall,  as  a 
minimum,  require — 

"(I)  a  program  of  classroom  Instruction 
and  supervised  clinical  practice  directed  to- 
ward preparing  nurses  to  deliver  primary 
health  care; 

"(11)  a  minimum  course  of  study  of  one 
academic  year  of  which  at  least  four  months 
must  be  classroom  Instruction;   and 

"(iji)  a  minimum  level  of  enrollment  in 
each  year  of  not  less  than  eight  students. 

"(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  contract 
entered  into  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  a 
program  for  the  training  of  nurse  practition- 
ers unless  the  application  for  the  grant  or 
contract  contains  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  program  will  upon  Its 
development  meet  the  guidelines  which  are 
in  effect  under  section  (c)  no  grant  may  be 
made  or  contract  entered  Into  to  expand  or 
maintain  such  a  program  unless  the  appli- 
cation for  the  grant  or  contract  contains  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  program  meets  the  guidelines  which  are 
in  effect  under  such  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  of  this  section 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975  and  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

S. IIGI 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
section:  "AUTHORIZATION  OP  EXPERI- 
MENTAL PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  IN- 
HOME  CARE  FOR  ELDERLY  INDIVIDU- 
ALS 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Secret.^ry  is  authorized 
to  establish  an  experimental  program  of 
subsldatlon  of  families  who  agree  to  care 
for  their  dependents  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older  and  who  would  otherwise  require, 
because  of  physical  or  mental  infirmities,  the 
services  of  a  skilled  nursing  home,  in  their 
own  homes.  Such  subsidies  may  be  made 
directly  in  the  form  of  grants,  to  families 
who  are  determined,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  program. 

"(b)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
payments  thereunder  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in 
such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  protect  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor,  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  and  asstirances  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  require." 

Sec  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S.  1162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Elderly  Day  Care 
Center  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "day  care 
center '.  Immediately  before  "hospital".  ■ 
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S.  11C3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scrtuie  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntaiiies  of  the  United,  Stales  of 
Ar.-.erica  in  Congrcs  asscsnblrd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "/laticnal  Home 
I.calth  Cere  Act  of  I97C.'*. 

liT'.in     HE.M.TH     CAr.E     tMDER     SrrPL'- ^.TNTAIIY 
»!EniCAL   IKSVRANCE    PHOCnAM 

r-EC.  2.  (a)  Section  1832(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Z^^Uiil  Seviuify  Act  is  sji:ended  by  strikjnc 
crt  "icr  up  to  100  vi;at3  aariug  c  calcaclar 
year". 

(b)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'  C0K3lri3ICS    ANO    LIMiTAIIONS    AT-l'! V.'.hLT.    TO 
HOME    HEALTH     SERVICES 

"Srr.  1834.  (a)  Payment  tinder  this  part 
may  be  made  for  home  health  services  fiir- 
nlihed  an  hidividual  who  Is  determined  un- 
der regulations  to  be  receiving  such  services 
wholly  or  partly  as  an  alternative  to  insti- 
tutional care  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or 
elsewhere,  during  any  period,  only  if  it  is 
determuied  (in  accordance  with  regulations) 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  payments  is 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  the  payments 
which  would  be  made  under  this  part  during 
the  same  period  for  the  corresponding  serv- 
ices (and  related  care)  furnished  such  in- 
dividual If  he  or  she  were  receiving  such 
services  in  the  form  of  (or  as  a  part  of) 
such  Institutional  care. 

"(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  cf  this 
title  whether  an  individual  applying  for  or 
receiving  payment  for  home  health  services 
would  otherwise  require  institutional  care  In 
a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  elsewhere,  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  criteria  for  elijiibility 
Including  such  individual's  mobility,  need  for 
as'-istance  in  eatinfr.  behavior  or  mental  con- 
dition, state  of  debility.  Incontinence,  cur- 
rent physical  rehabilitation  needs,  special 
dietary  needs,  and  needs  for  medications,  in- 
jections, intravenous  and  subcutaneous 
fluids,  dressings  and  appliance.,,  catheteriza- 
tion (including  irrigation),  douches,  enemas, 
colostomy  irrigations,  suctioning,  oxygen,  or 
other  special  assistance,  and  shall  also  specify 
such  additional  factors  and  criteria  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure 
that  only  those  individuals  who  would  other- 
wise require  skilled  nursing  facility  or  other 
institutlcnal  care  will  qualify  to  have  pay- 
ments made  for  home  health  services  on  their 
behalf  imder  this  part 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  within  90  day.=; 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section, 
and  such  regulations  shall  be  periodically 
reviewed  and  revised  thereafter  in  the  light 
of  experience  under  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  1835(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  cate  of  home  health  services, 
such  services  are  or  were  required  because 
(1)  the  individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his 
home  (except  when  receiving  items  and 
services  referred  to  in  section  1831(m)(7)) 
and  needed  (on  an  Intermittent  basis)  nurs- 
ing care  or  any  of  the  other  Items  or  serv- 
ices referred  to  In  section  1861  (m),  or  (11) 
the  individual  needed  such  services  as  an 
alternative  to  Institutional  care  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  elsewhere;  and  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  to  such  Individual 
has  been  established  and  Is  periodically  re- 
viewed by  a  physician; ". 

(d)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "In  the  case 
of  home  health  services,  the  Initial  recertl- 
flcatlon  required  by  paragraph  (2)  where 
the  services  Involved  are  furnished  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  (and  any  re-evaluatlon  of  the 
individual's  need  for  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity or  other  Institutional  care)  shall  be  made, 
within  30  days  after  the  physician's  original 
certification  with  respect  to  such  services  (or 
need),  by  a  panel  of  at  least  three  health 
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providers  (which  shall  Include  at  leai^t  one 
physician,  and  may  Include  one  or  more 
soci.-.!  worUers,  nur.es,  psychiatrists,  psycho- 
an,.ljois,  ai-.d  other  qualliied  specialists)  ap- 
pointed in  such  ma:iner  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary;  and  such  panel  shall  there- 
after review  the  need  for  and  level  of  the  in- 
dividual's home  health  c.u-e  at  least  twice 
each  J  ear  (four  times  each  y«ar  whenever 
feasible)  so  long  as  he  or  she  U  receiving  (or 
claiailng  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
for)  suc)i  care.  A  findin.j  by  such  panel  that 
the  initial  certiiication  or  a  previous  recertl- 
lir.iLljn  was  erroneous  or  uujustmed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  be  a  deternihiation  of  the  Secretary 
(wiiii  re;>pect  to  the  itams  or  service;  in- 
volved)   under  section   lBC2(d).". 

(c)(1)(A)  Section  ICGl  (m)  (4)  of  such  Act 
1.3  amcndc-l  by  Ijsertiu'j  "cr  liomcmakcr" 
after  "iiome  health  aldo". 

(B)  Scftiou  IGCKm)  of  w:h  A-^t  is  further 
anicncicd  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f.">llov.-ins  new  paragraphs: 

•For  purposes  of  pr.ra-raph  (1),  scracos 
of  a  home  health  aide  Include  (In  addition 
to  other  services  norniaUy  provided  by  a 
home  health  aide)  phy.rical  therapy,  occupa- 
lional  guidance  and  therapy,  nutritional 
euidaijie.  family  arid  personal  counseling 
(including  the  proUslon  of  information  con- 
rerning  senior  centers  and  nutrition  cen- 
ters), pnd  such  additional  sonices  as  the 
Secretary  deems  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
ii'creaso  the  Indivlduars  maximum  rehablli- 
tition  potential  within  the  home  setting. 
The  term  'home  health  aide'  includes  a 
nuree's  aide  and  a  qualified  professional  so- 
cial worker  as  defined  In  regulations  of  the 
fc-joretary. 

'For  ptu'poses  of  pnrcpraph  (4),  services 
f'C  a  hcmem.'iker  are  services  which  ere  per- 
formed in  the  home  of  an  aged,  blind,  or 
cU^^abled  adult  Individual  to  help  such  indi- 
vidual remain  In  or  return  to  such  home, 
maintain  or  strengthen  his  capacity  for  self- 
care,  and  maintain  or  raise  his  level  of  func- 
tioning in  the  areas  of  personal  care  and 
household  management,  when  such  Individ- 
ual Is  tmable  to  perform  such  services  by 
or  for  himself,  whether  or  not  such  Individ- 
ual also  reqiilres  the  services  of  a  home 
health  aide  or  other  specialist.  Services  of 
a  homomaker  Include  the  performance  for 
an  Individual  of  household  ta.sks,  transporta- 
tion for  medlcAl  visits  and  essential  shopping 
and  transportation  to  and  from  senior  cen- 
ters (as  defined  In  title  V  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act)  and  nutrition  centers  (as  defined 
In  title  VII  of  such  Act) .  essential  shopping, 
and  simple  household  repairs,  assistance  In 
outdoor  walking,  and  other  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  which  are  reasonably 
necessary  (as  determined  under  regulations) 
to  maintain  him  outside  of  a  hospital,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  or  other  Institutional  fa- 
culty. 

"In  any  case  where  an  Individual  who  is 
hoarmg-impalred  or  blind  would  require  In- 
stitutional care,  for  reasons  other  than  hear- 
ing impairment  or  blindness.  If  home  health 
services  were  not  made  available  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  Include  as  a  part 
of  such  home  health  services  (and  make  pay- 
ment under  this  title  for)  such  special  fa- 
cilities and  services  In  or  around  such  Indi- 
vidual's home  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  he  or  she  will  not  require  Institutional 
care  solely  because  of  the  hearing  Impair- 
ment or  blindness. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title  except  those  Imposing  limitations 
or  requirements  relating  to  cost,  eligibility, 
or  certification,  the  term  'home  health  serv- 
ices' Includes  (without  regard  to  any  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection)  any 
professional  health  services  provided  In  an 
individual's  home  by  a  hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  Its  staff  (Including  Its 
physicians,  niu-ses,  social  workers,  therapists, 
technicians,   home  health   aides,   dieticians. 


and  other  personnel)    as  an  alternati-e  to 
Institutional  care.  If  such  services  do  not 
qualify  for  payment  (as  outpatient  hospital 
services  or  otherwise)   under  the  other  oro 
visions  of  this  title."  ^ 

(2)  (A)  Section  13Cl(m)(2)  of  such  Act 
is  amenoxd  by  striking  out  ",  occupational 
or  speech  therapy"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  occupational  therapy,  or  speech 
p.-.thology  or  audlology  services". 

(B)  Section  lCGl(m)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amsr.dea  tc  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  mocUcal  supplies  (including  dni-,  and 
biolcgicalb).  tiie  use  of  medical  appiiljKes 
a-id  the  use  of  medical  cciulpment  (includ.! 
l;;g  hccpll.l  beds  and  wheel  chairs)  and  other 
slclr-rocm  supplies  (Includmg  s.ilves,  cili 
pT.v:acrt.,  CTConvs,  Ictiou.s,  sanitary  napkins 
and  chuck.-;)  which  v/ould  have  been  pro- 
vided If  the  Individual  were  receiving  insti- 
tutional cr.ro.  whUe  under  such  a  plan-" 
(3)  Section  18G2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "exclusive  of  homemaker 
services"  after  "cuatodlal  care"  in  paragraDh 
(9);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "exclusive  cf  tomemaljer 
ficrvioes"    after    "household"    in    paragrsph 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and  services 
furnished  after  the  mojith  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

rCjr-IlOSPITAL  HOME  HEALTH  CAEE  UNCEB 
liOS;PlTAL  INSURANCE  PKOCRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  1812(a)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "100  visits  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"200  visits'. 

(2)  The  m-^i,  sentence  of  section  1812(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strlkhig  out  "100 
visits"  and  Inserthig  In  lieu  thereof  "200 
visits". 

(b)  Section  1814(ai  (2)  (D)  cf  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  hi  the  case  of  post-liospital  home 
healtli  services,  such  services  arc  or  were  re- 
cjuired  because  ( 1)  tlic  individual  Is  cr  was 
confined  to  IJs  home  (except  when  receiv- 
ing Items  and  services  referred  to  in  section 
1861  (m)  (7))  and  needed  (on  an  Intermit- 
tent brsls)  nursing  care  cr  any  cf  the  other 
Items  or  .services  referred  to  in  section  1861 
(m),  or  (ii)  the  individual  needed  such  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  Institutional  care 
in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or  elsewhere;  and 
a  plan  for  furnishing  such  services  to  such 
Individual  has  been  establLs'-ed  and  Is  pe- 
riodically reviewed  by  a  physician;  or" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  home 
health  services  provided  under  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  visits 
which  occur  in  one-year  periods  (described 
In  section  1861  (n)  of  such  Act)  which  be- 
gin.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HOME    HEALTH    CARE    UNDER    iTEOICAra   FROCRAII 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)(i) 
of  section  1902(a)  (13)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauses  (1)  through  (5)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (7)'. 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (35); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (36)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (36)  th« 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(37)  provide  that  (A)  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  Is  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  under  the  plan  for  home 
health  care  services  as  an  alternative  to  In- 
stitutional care,  the  condition  specified  in 
section  1834(a)  (taking  Into  account  rent 
payments  described  In  paragraph  (17)  (and 
the  last  two  sentences)  of  section  1905(a)  as 
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well  as  payments  for  hcmae  health  care  serv- 
ices under  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section) 
wUl  be  applied,  and  (B)  In  determining  un- 
der the  plan  whether  an  Individual  applying 
lor  or  receiving  home  health  care  services 
would  otherwise  require  nursing  home  or 
other  Institutional  care  (1)  the  criteria  speci- 
fied In  or  under  section  1834(b)  will  be 
utilized,  and  (11)  the  verlflcatlon  procedtires 
m)plled  will  Include  recertlficatlon  require- 
ments substantially  similar  to  those  Imposed 
by  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  1835 

(8)." 

(c)  Section  1905(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  Includ- 
ing visiting  nurse  services  and  any  other 
home  health  services  as  defined  In  section 
1861(m)". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which  begins 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

UNT  PAYMENTS   FOR   THE   ELDERLY   AND   HANDI- 
CAPPED UNDEB  MEDICAID  PCOCHAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  (18); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (IC)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(17)  rent  payments  on  behalf  of  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  institutional  care;";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowujg  new  sentences : 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (17),  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  an  elderly  or  handi- 
capped person  would  require  Institutional 
care  without  assistance  In  the  form  of  rent 
payments  shall  be  made  (subject  to  the  same 
verification  procedures  as  those  applied  in 
determining  need  for  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility or  nursing  home  care  generally)  by  a 
physician,  utilizing  the  criteria  specified  in 
or  under  section  1834(b);  and  the  amount 
of  such  payments  (subject  to  a  celling  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  conform  with 
current  standards  for  federally  assisted  rental 
housing)  shall  reflect  the  fraction  of  the 
total  household  represented  by  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  person  or  persons  involved.  In 
any  case  where  an  elderly  or  handicapped  per- 
son who  would  otherwise  require  Institu- 
tional care  owns  his  or  her  own  home,  mort- 
gage payments  and  payments  of  repair  and 
maintenance  costs  (with  respect  to  such 
home)  may  be  made  under  the  plan  in 
Mwunts  up  to  the  amounts  which  such  per- 
son would  receive  pursuant  to  the  preccdhig 
sentence  if  he  or  she  were  renting  such 
iiome;  and  any  payments  under  this  sentence 
«12»1  be  considered  rent  payments  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (17)." 

lb)  Secllon  1902(a)  (13)  (C)  (il)  (I)  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "(16)"  and 
laserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(17)  ". 
.v,'n  '^''^  amendments  made  by  this  section 
fn,  .  ,PPJ-^'  ""■'*''  respect  to  items  and  services 
lorniahed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
thf  "'^'^'la''  quarter  which  begins  more  ■ 
wan  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
0'  this  Act. 

HOi-'C     HEALTH     PATIENT     OUBUDST.IAN 

Se-T^irit!  l^V'P  °^  ""«  ^^^I  Of  the  Social 
P,iH  fi^  '^^  ^^  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"ROME    HEALTH    PATIENT    Olir.UDSMA.-J 

r^^^\t^^^- ^t^^"  ^^^''^  ^  ^^  the  Depart- 
Home  pit^^\"JL^''"'=^"°"'  ^"d  Welfare  a 
pointen^^  Ombudsman,  who  shall  be  ap- 
wd  f^im''  provided  With  adequate  staff 
tte  c/L^  n  H  ^^  *^*  Secretary.  It  shall  be 
"le  traty  a:id  responsibility  of  the  Ombuds- 


man to  monitor  the  programs  under  this 
title  and  the  various  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams under  State  plans  approved  pursuant 
to  title  XIX,  and  to  maintain  such  oversight 
of  those  programs  and  their  operation  and 
administration  as  may  be  necessary  to  ( 1 ) 
assure  that  home  health  patients  under  such 
prcjgrams  are  receiving  the  care  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  (2)  provide  safeguards 
against  overcharging  for  home  health  serv- 
ices, (3)  Identify  abuses  against  home  health 
patients,  (4)  receive,  handle,  and  expedite 
complaints  by  home  health  patients,  (5) 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  any  changes  in 
the  regulations  affecting  home  health  serv- 
ices which  may  appear  necessary  or  desir- 
able, and  (6)  take  appropriate  action  (in- 
cluding the  transmission  of  findings  to  the 
Attorney  General)  with  respect  to  abuses 
and  violations  of  law  affecting  the  provision 
or  receipt  of  home  health  services  under  such 
programs." 

Financial  Responsibilitt  of  Children  fob 
Parents'  NtmsiNG  and  Home  Health  Cars 
Expenses  Under  Medicaid  PscxaAJC 

increase  in  AMOtTNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  CONGRE- 
GATE HOUSING  under  LOW  INCOMX  HOUSING 
PROCRAM 

Sec.  7.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  7  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  201(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
more  than  10  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $10,000,000". 

S.  1164 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1902(a)  (28)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
lo  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E); 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (P);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (P)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 

"(G)  submit,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  close  of  any  fiscal  yea^  of  such  nursing 
home,  to  the  State  agency  a  fuU  and  complete 
report  disclosing  all  costs  Incurred  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  such  nursing  home  and  a 
financial  statement  for  such  fiscal  year.  Both 
the  cost  report  and  the  financial  statement 
shall  be  audited  by  a  Certified  Ptibllc  Ac- 
countant;". 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  1,  1975. 

5.  1165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  neprcscntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Campuses  for  the 
EHerly  Act". 

Srr.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1»  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2 1  The  term  "skilled  nursing  home"  means 
a  facility  which  (A)  meets  requU-ements 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  (B)  Is  equipped  to  accommodate  at  least 
120  patients. 

•  (3)  The  term  "congregate  living  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  Includes  (A)  one  or 
more  residential  structures  containing  at 
lea.st  100  dwellhig  units  in  the  aggregate,  and 
(B)  one  or  mere  central  dining  facilities 
and  s'.ich  othei  shared  facilities  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  residents. 

(4)  The  term  "rest  home"  means  a  health 
facility  with  nursl;;g  supervision  conform- 
ing to  criteria  and  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  accommodation  of  at 
least  100  patients. 

(5i  The  term  "mrUifamily  rcs:.!cntl,,l  fa- 
cility •  mcin-j  one  or  mere  stn-.cturea  suitable 


for  dwelling  uae  by  at  least  100  elderly  fami- 
lies (Including  single  elderly  persons)  which 
meets  standarts  and  criteria  comparable  to 
those  which  are  applicable  to  housing  con- 
Btmcted  with  awtetance  under  section  202 
of  the  Bousing  Act  o(  1959. 

(6)  The  term  "community  center"  means 
a  facmty  confcwmtng  to  criteria  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  pro- 
vides such  social,  recreational,  counseling, 
vocational,  and  other  services  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  meet  the  needs  of  elderly 
persona  m  the  community  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  availability  of  existing  services 
in  the  area. 

(7)  The  term  "elderly",  used  adjectlvely 
with  reference  to  an  Individual  or  family, 
characterizes  the  Individual  or  the  Individ- 
uals comprising  the  family  as  being  at  least 
55  years  of  age. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
conatructton  on  a  demonstration  basis  of 
"campuses  for  the  elderly,"  the  Secretary 
shall  Institute  a  program  under  which  quali- 
fied organizations,  public  and  private  will 
submit  plans  for  the  development  of  "care- 
fully conceived  and  Innovative  projects  to 
meet  the  special  health  care,  housing,  and 
related  needs  of  elderly  persons  In  a  campus- 
type  setting.  Each  such  project  shall  be  de- 
signed to  include  in  a  complex  of  closelv 
related  structures  a  skilled  nursing  home 
a  congregate  living  facllltv.  a  rest  home  a 
multlfamlly  residential  facllltv,  and  a  com- 
munity center.  From  among  the  plans  sub- 
mitted the  Secretary  shall  select  three  which 
he  determines  are  most  promising  in  fur- 
therance of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  To 
the  sponsors  submitting  the  plans  so  se- 
lected, the  Secretary  shall  award  appropriate 
plaques  and  certificates  for  excellence  in  the 
design  of  health-care  and  related  facilities 
for  senior  citizens. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
owner-sponsor  of  a  project  designed  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a),  to  finance  debt 
service  charges  arising  in  connection  with 
the  development  thereof  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make,  and  contract  to  make 
Interest  subsidy  pajTnents  to  the  holder  of 
any  mortgage  covering  such  project  and  In- 
siired  under  section  232(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest, 
and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  which 
the  project  owner  as  mortgagor  is  obliged 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  Interest  such 
owner  would  be  obliged  to  pav  If  the  mort- 
gage wfj-e  to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  re- 
imburse the  mortgagee  for  Its  expenses  la 
handling  the  mortgage. 

(3)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  Interest  subsidy  pavments  under  this 
section,  the  project  owner  shrill  operate  the 
project  In  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  tlie  Secretarv  mav  pre?cribe  In 
addition  to  establishing  such  requirement* 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  .■;uch 
rules  and  regulations,  to  enter  into  such 
agreement 'j,  and  to  adopt  .^uch  proccUures  as 
he  deems  neces.<:ary  or  de.ilrablo  to  cury  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
Interest  subsidy  payments  under  contracf? 
entered  into  under  this  subsection.  Payments 
pursuant  lo  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$15  million  per  annum. 

(c)  Section  232  of  the  National  Housino' 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  foUowInf;: 

"(i)  The  Seci-ct.iry  Is  further  atithorl^ed 
to  l::-iirs  and  to  nv>ke  co:nmlrments  to  in- 
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sure  mortgages  ( Including  advances  on  mort- 
gages during  construction)  secured  by  prop- 
erties in  projects  to  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Campuses  for  the  Elderly 
Act.  Such  insurance  shall  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tioa  subject  to  the  following  limitations  and 
requirements: 

'■(A)  Mortgage  insurance  shall  be  provided 
with  respect  to  not  more  than  three  such 
projects  each  one  of  which  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  particular 
plan. 

•■(B)  The  mortgEJge  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
clFsil  obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 

5 ,  and  not  to  exceed  100  per  centvim 

(90  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a  mortgagor 
which  is  an  entity  other  than  a  public  body 
or  nonprofit  organization)  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  project  (including  equipment  to 
be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  facilities 
comprising  the  project)  when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed  and  the  equip- 
ment is  Installed. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  site 
of  any  project  with  respect  to  wliich  mort- 
gage insurance  is  provided  under  this  sub- 
section only  after  consultation  \vith  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing in  any  way  to  the  facilities  comprising 
any  such  project,  or  the  operation  thereof, 
shall  be  issued  only  after  such  consultation." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  inter  than  two  years  after 
plans  selected  by  the  Secretary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  demonstration  "campuses  for 
the  elderly"  projects  have  been  implemented 
with  assistance  under  this  Act,  an  evaluation 
of  such  projects  sliall  be  xmdertaken  to  de- 
termine their  effectiveness  and  suitability  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  elderly  per.sons.  Such 
evaluation  shall  be  made  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  following  members: 

( 1 )  three  members  of  the  Congress  to  be 
appointed  Jointly  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(2)  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  which  tliree  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  profession  and  three 
shall  be  persons  who  have  had  experience  In 
the  administration  of  health-care  facilities, 
both  proprietary  and  non-proprietary. 

The  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  committee  is  fully  organized. 

(b)  The  committee,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  may  appoint  and 
fix  tlie  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel 
as  it  deems  necessary. 

(c)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  committee  who 
Is  appointed  from  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  in  his 
regular  employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  .the 
committee. 

(2)  Members  of  the  committee,  other  than 
thoso  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1).  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $25.00  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
tlie  committee  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  committee. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  (not  to  exceed  870,000)  &h 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 


(e)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  report. 

S.  1166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1902(a)  (28)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(i)  of  each 
person  who  has  any  ownership  interest  In 
such  nursing  home  or  who  Is  the  owner  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust,  note,  or  other  obligation  secured  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  by  such  nursing  home  or 
any  of  the  property  or  assets  of  such  nursing 
home,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  elfective  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Moss  and 
Church  today  in  introducing  12  bills 
which  are  the  first  of  a  total  of  40  ex- 
pected to  emerge  from  the  comprehensive 
study  of  nursing  home  care  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  subcommittee,  of  which  Senator 
Moss  is  the  able  chairman  and  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  is  in  the  process 
of  issuing  a  series  of  reports  on  the  find- 
ings of  its  ongoing  study.  The  bills  intro- 
duced today  are,  I  believe,  an  appropri- 
ate response  to  the  concerns  raised  in 
tliose  reports. 

One  area  of  particular  concern  which 
I  .share  with  Senator  Moss  involves  the 
recent  revelations  of  highly  questionable 
and  costly  nursing  home  practices  in  New 
York  State.  I  was  appalled  by  testimony 
v,e  heard  when  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded a  hearing  in  New  York  City,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  addresses  the  need  for  strict 
accountability  for  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

But,  in  addition,  there  is  also  a  press- 
ing need  for  genuine  reform  in  many  as- 
pects of  long-term  care  for  the  elderly, 
and  for  training  additional  health  pro- 
fessionals to  deal  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  These  areas  are  also 
covered  by  the  legislation. 

In  New  Jersey,  several  nursing  home 
investigations  are  now  underway,  and  I 
am  paying  close  attention  to  their  find- 
ings. Clearly,  wrongdoing  and  deficient 
levels  of  nursing  home  care  must  not  be 
tolerated.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  honest  and  concerned 
nursing  home  operator  not  be  penalized 
for  the  failures  of  those  who  fall  short 
of  these  standards. 

Genuine  reform  is  needed,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  advanced  today  can 
help  us  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  in  the  Committee  on 
Aging  have  conducted  an  extensive  series 
of  hearings  into  nursing  home  problems. 
To  date,  some  25  hearings  have  been  held 
and  more  than  3,000  pages  of  testimony 
taken.  These  hearings  have  formed  the 
major  basis  for  a  12-volume  report  en- 
titled :  "Nursing  Home  Care  in  the  United 
States:  Failure  in  Public  Policy."  Four 
reports  have  been  issued,  and  others  are 
to  follow  at  monthly  intervals. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  original  plan, 
the  11th  volume  in  our  series  has  been 
set  aside  for  industry  reaction  to  our  re- 


ports, and  the  12th  report  will  contain 
our  final  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  plan  has  led  some  people  to 
believe  that  no  legislation  would  be  intro- 
duced before  this  November.  This  is  not 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  join- 
ing Senator  Moss  today  in  Introducing 
12  bills  directed  at  nursing  home  reform 
Senator  Moss  has  promised  to  introduce 
another  28  bills  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  bills  we  are  introducing  today  fall 
essentially  into  six  major  categories,  as 
follows : 

First.  Tiaining  for  nursing  home  per- 
sonnel. 

Major  provisions:  Grants  to  schools  of 
nursing  for  6-month  in-service  training 
programs. 

Prior  to  this  bill,  no  Federal  training 
program  of  any  significance  has  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  assistance  in  this 
vitally  needed  area  of  training  nursing 
home  personnel.  This  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  to  establish 
in-service  training  programs — not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months — for  these  nursing  home 
employees — aides  and  orderlies. 

Second.  Two  bills  to  further  the  train- 
ing of  M.D.'s  in  geriatrics. 

Major  provisions:  One.  Continuing  ed- 
ucation programs  in  geriatrics  be  estab- 
lished for  the  present  generation  of  phy- 
sicians. 

Two.  To  provide  grants  to  schools  of 
medicine  to  establish  departments  of 
geriatrics — directed  at  the  future  gener- 
ation of  M.D.'s. 

We  have  introduced  these  bills  in  an 
eiTort  to  attack  what  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  five  major  problems  in 
the  field  of  long-term  care — that  is  the 
simple  fact  that  physicians  generally 
avoid  the  nursing  home  and  do  not  view 
it  as  part  of  the  medical  continuum.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  stimu- 
late the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  problems  of  the  aged  in  general 
and  in  problems  of  nursing  home  pa- 
tients in  particular.  As  a  result,  the 
quality  of  nursing  home  care  will  surely 
improve. 

Third.  Three  bills  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  paramedical  personnel. 

Major  provisions:  One.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  veterans  with  meclical 
experience  (Medics)  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  nursing  homes. 

Two.  A  bill  to  provide  funds  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  training  of 
physicians'  assistants  to  work  in  niu'sing 
homes. 

Three.  A  bill  to  provide  training  for 
nurse  practitioners  to  provide  primary 
care  in  nursing  homes. 

These  bills  are  offered  as  a  way  of 
ameliorating  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  the  field  of  long-term  care — the  ab- 
sence of  the  physician  from  the  nursing 
home  setting.  My  bills  will  serve  to  aug- 
ment physicians  in  nursing  homes  by 
providing  geriatric  training  to  paramed- 
ical personnel.  I  believe  these  bills  will 
significantly  improve  the  quality  of  cars 
available  in  nursing  homes. 

Fourth.  Three  bills  to  provide  ex- 
panded benefits  for  the  elderly. 

Major  provisions:  One.  A  bill  to  create 
an  experimental  program  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  elderly  in  their  own 
homes. 
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Two.  A  bill  to  authorize  day  care  un- 
der part  B  of  medicare. 

Three.  And  most  important,  a  bill  to 
provide  expanded  home  healtli  services 
under  medicare  and  medicaid. 

These  bills  will  help  families  keep  their 
loved  ones  at  home,  providing  an  alter- 
native to  nui-sing  home  institutionaliza- 
tion. They  will  enable  elderly  Americans 
to  remain  a\,  home  and  yet  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  for  recreation, 
services,  professional  care,  and  medical 
care  which  up  to  now  have  been  fre- 
quently denied  them  at  home.  I  believe 
they  will  provide  valuable  alternatives 
not  now  available  to  our  senior  citizens. 

Fifth.  Two  bills  to  create  new  Federal 
disclosure  requirements  for  nursing 
home  operators. 

Major  provisions:  One.  A  bill  to  re- 
quire nursing  home  operators  to  file 
CPA-audited  cost  and  financial  state- 
ments with  the  State. 

Two.  A  bill  to  require  operators  to  dis- 
close to  the  State  each  and  every  owner- 
ship interest  in  a  nursing  home. 

The  provisions  of  these  bills  would 
enoble  State  and  Federal  Government 
oversight  of  these  highly  subsidized 
operations,  and  provide  specific  penalties 
for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  con- 
nection with  the  filing  of  such  state- 
ments. It  is  my  hope  that  these  new 
requirements  will  be  sufficiently  fiexible 
to  meet  rural  as  v.'ell  as  urban  require- 
ments. 

Sixth.  One  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  special  campuses  for  the 
elderly. 

Major  provisions:  One.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  development  on  a  demon- 
stration basis  of  several  carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special 
health  care  and  related  needs  of  elderly 
persons  in  a  campus-type  setting. 

Many  knowledgeable  persons  in  the 
field  consider  the  campus  concept  as 
the  answer  to  the  fragmentation  of  care 
which  marks  our  present  system. 

A  campus  will  include  five  elements: 
A  skilled  nursing  facility;  congregate 
living  facilities;  rest  home  with  nursing 
supervision;  apartments  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  a  senior  citizen  center.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  create  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  test  the.se  ideas  in  real  life  set- 
tings, incorporating  the  private  sector  in 
their  design,  construction  and  operation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  bills  can  be 
quickly  enacted.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, v.'hich  provides  so  much  of  the 
support  for  nursing  home  care,  should 
also  insist  that  such  care  be  appropriate 
and  be  of  high  quality.  These  measures 
can  help  U3  toward  those  goals. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 

Mr.  McGovERN) : 

o.  1167.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 

Slates   Code,   to   maintain   and   extend 

rural  mail  delivery  service,  to  be  called 

the  Uniform  Mail  Delivery  Act.  RefeiTed 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 


tion Act,  the  commitment  to  free  daily 
rural  mail  delivery  was  unmistakable: 

The  postal  service  shall  provide  a  maximum 
degree  of  effective  and  regular  service  to  riu-al 
areas,  communities,  and  small  towns  where 
the  post  ornces  are  not  self-su.stiinir.g.   .  . 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Hartke,  Hum- 
phrey, McGovERN  and  myself,  I  am  to- 
day proposing  that  the  Congress  give 
substance  to  that  commitment  by  ex- 
tending daily  driveway  delivery  service 
to  over  200,000  families  who  do  not  now 
receive  it. 

Presently,  these  people — v.ho  hve  one- 
half  mile  or  more  from  an  existing  rural 
route — must  drive  to  town  or  to  the  rural 
route,  sometimes  dozens  of  miles  eveiT 
day,  just  to'  receive  the  mail  which  the 
rest  of  us  have  delivered  to  our  doorsteps 
or  driveways.  Thousands  of  other  rural 
Americans  currently  receive  mail  only 
every  other  day. 

Rural  people,  unlike  their  city  cousiiis, 
depend  on  the  mail  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  commercial  deliveries,  and 
much  of  the  news  that  city  people  can 
find  out  v.ith  a  local  phone  call.  Tri- 
weekly service,  or  no  service  at  all,  is  a 
particular  hardship  to  them,  and  adds  to 
the  feeling  many  rural  families  have  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Recently  I  heard  from  12  rural  families 
\\ho  live  tdong  a  .strctcii  of  road  6\2 
miles  Ions  near  Eureka,  S.  Dak.  Be- 
cause the  iniral  carrier  would  have  to 
drive  13  miles  round  trip  to  serve  these 
12  families,  exceeding  the  one-box-per- 
mile  ratio,  each  of  the  12  must  drive  daily 
to  the  rural  route  to  pick  up  their  mail. 

If  these  families  are  evenly  spaced 
along  the  road,  I  calculate  that  they 
must  collectively  drive  84  miles  every 
day,  to  accomplish  what  a  single  rural 
route  driver  could  do  by  driving  13  miles. 
If  we  are  serious  about  conserving  gaso- 
line, let  alone  living  up  to  the  rhetoric  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  it  would 
be  imperative  to  provide  driveway  mail 
service  to  people  like  this. 

In  the  previous  Congi-ess,  legislation 
similar  to  the  uniform  mail  delivery  act 
was  introduced  by  Representative  John 
Zwach,  of  Minnesota.  This  year  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Perkins,  of  Kentucky,  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  H.R.  2611.  Their 
efforts  have,  I  believe,  made  the  Postal 
Service  more  aware  of  the  problems  niral 
Ameilcans  are  facing.  I  believe  that  they 
helped  prompt  the  Postal  Service  to  re- 
vise,, last  August,  the  ratio,  which  pre- 
viously allowed  rural  delivery  only  if 
there  were  three  families  every  2  miles 
cf  round  trip  driving. 

Now,  happily,  the  ratio  is  one  box  per 
mile.  The  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Asf^ocin- 
tion  estimates  100,000  customers  are 
nevvly  eligible  for  service  at  what  seems 
to  me  a  modest  increase  in  cost — $7  or  $8 
million  according  to  one  Post  Office  study 
last  year. 

The  Portal  Service  has  said  that  it  is 
unable  to  estimate  the  cost  of  delivering 
mail  to  people  not  now  served,  such  as 
those  included  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  They  have  calculated  the  miles 
of  passable  roads  not  nov.*  served,  arrived 
at  the  total  775,000,  and  extrapolated 
that  it  would  cost  about  $134  million  to 
drive  the^e  6  days  a  v.eck. 


Since  it  is  inconceivable  that  every 
mile  of  road  would  have  a  mailbox  on  it, 
or  would  have  to  be  driven  to  reach  one, 
the  cost  of  this  bill  would  be  well  under 
the  $184  million  figure. 

According  to  the  Rural  Letter  C"rr;cr3. 
there  are  about  4,000  families  who  re- 
ceive mail  only  3  times  per  week.  Six-day 
service  for  these  people  would  cost  an 
estimated  $550,000.  This  seems  to  me 
little  to  pay  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  this  small  number  of  people  who 
dejiend  on  the  mail  for  daily  news. 

I  nni  under  no  illusions  that  providing 
tlii.s  rural  free  sen-ice  will  be  cheap. 
Everj'one  knows  that  there  are  not 
extra  millions  of  dollars  hanging  arovmd 
post  offices  to  extend  their  routes.  Every- 
one knows  that  most  postal  employees 
have  no  sp?re  time  to  drive  out  into  the 
co'mtry  to  ?erve  extra  customers. 

But  hardly  a  day  gees  by  that  Sena- 
tors do  not  receive  a  complaint  about  the 
Postal  Service.  It  is  clear  that  the  Pcstrl 
ReDi'ganization  Act  has  not  worked  as 
we  had  hoijed,  both  from  the  point  cf 
view  of  quality  of  sei-vice  and  of  cost. 
This  bill  addresses  one  area  of  service, 
v,hich  I  believe  deser.e.i  attention  and 
aetion. 

This  ii,  by  no  means  an  answer  to  the 
postal  problems.  The  last  thing  needed  is 
to  put  poUtics  back  in  the  Post  Ofiice. 
We  need,  hov.ever,  to  reexamine  the  fi- 
nancing and  apparent  deterioration  of 
some  services.  Perhaps  a  subsidy  from 
freneral  revenues  will  be  necessary.  We 
should  certainly  look  into  ways  to  enable 
the  Postal  Service  to  provide  the  services 
people  need,  whether  they  pay  for  them- 
selves directly,  or  only  indirectly,  in  pro- 
moting national  unity,  commerce  and 
participation. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  most  rural 
locations,  especially,  have  been  getting 
the  .<;hort  end  of  the  stick  in  many  ways. 
I  believe  that  they  should  be  entitled  to 
the  d:iily  home  mail  delivery  which  the 
ro't  of  us  take  for  granted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Uniform  Mail  Delivery  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wai 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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C'-  it  evaitcd  hp  the  Scinttc  and  //o  "■/» 
of  Urijrescntittires  of  the  Vniird  Stat^-x  of 
America  in  Conrircss  assembled.  That  (at 
section  403(b)(1)  oC  title  39.  United  Stales 
Code,  la  emended  by  inserting  immediatclv 
before  t)ie  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follnwir.g:  ",  inrludia;^'.  as  provided  bv  fer- 
tlon  3001  (d»  of  tliif  tlile,  an  CiTKicnt  rur.'i 
mnil  delivery  .«:ervlce  su.Tlrient  to  serve  t;-o 
necc'5,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  the  c:i!iro 
rural  population  of  the  United  States". 

(b)  Section  3(j61  cf  title  3!),  United  -i.iVi 
Co!te,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  The  PoEt.-'l  Service  shr.ll  mair.t.il  » 
a  ru'ul  delivery  service  for  the  free  dally  de- 
livery of  niiiil  Ecrving  a.'^  nearly  as  may  be 
pra:tka')lc  the  entire  rural  population  of  ths 
UniteJ  Sta'cs.  In  carrying  out  the  purpo.-iPs 
of  this  Eubsection,  the  Postal  Service  s.hall 
extend  rtiral  delivery  service,  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  families  residing  in  a  spec- 
ified area,  to  the  driveway  or  other  entrance 
to  the  property  of  residence  of  each  person 
desiring  suth  scrvic"  v.ho  resides  on  or  ne.u: 
anv  road — 
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"I  A)  which  Is  In  good  condition. 

"iB)  which  Is  maintained  in  good  condi- 
tion, and 

••<C)  which  is  unobstructed  by  gates  or  by 
tjnbridged  streams  which  are  not  foirdable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

•■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "dally'  means  each  day  of  the  week  ex- 
cept Sunday  and  such  holidays  as  the  Postal 
Service  may  determine  to  exclude.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  commencing  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request) : 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  protect  consumers  by  requiring  im- 
proved safety  assurance  measures  in  food 
manufacture  and  distribution  and  regis- 
tration of  producers  of  food.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  ptA  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

FOOD   SAFETY   ASSURANCE   AMENDMENTS  OF    1975 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Food  Safety  As- 
surance Act  on  behalf  of  the  following 
organizations:  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufac- 
turers Association,  National  Cottonseed 
Products  Association,  National  Fisheries 
Institute,  National  Soybean  Processors 
Association,  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufacturers.  American 
Fi-ozen  Food  Institute,  Millers'  National 
Federation,  American  Spice  Trade.  In- 
stitute of  Shortening  and  Edible  Oils, 
and  the  Florida  Canners  Association. 

This  bill  has  been  developed  as  an  al- 
ternative to  S.  641,  a  bill  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  protect  the  consumer  from 
adulterated  food.  I  personally  take  no 
position  on  the  merits  of  one  bill  as  op- 
posed to  the  other.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  when  hearings  are  held  both  bills 
should  receive  consideration. 

There  is  one  problem  which  I  see  with 
both  bills  as  presently  written— that  is 
the  Federal  preemption  of  State  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  food  labeling.  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  there  are  products  such 
as  muktuk  and  seal  oil  which  are  canned 
for  use  only  within  the  State.  These 
products  have  been  used  by  the  Eskimos 
for  centuries,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
effort  underway  to  develop  an  interstate 
market  for  these  items.  I  strongly  feel 
that  State  law  and  regulation  should 
govern  products  such  as  this.  There  is 
no  compelling  argument  for  stringent 
federally  imposed  regulations  covering 
labeling  for  contents  or  nutritional  val- 
ue. I  woiUd  hope  that  the  committee  will 
carefully  consider  this  matter  as  work 
continues  on  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide consumer  safety  standards  in  the 
food  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  I  have  introduced,  the 
Food  Safety  Assurance  Amendments  of 
1975,  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And,  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Safety  As- 
surance Amendments  of  1975". 

Tn-LE    I — SAFETY    ASSURANCE    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  Any  person  who  operates 
any  establishment  in  which  food  is  processed 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  a  'food  processor') 
shall  develop  a  safety  assurance  system  for 
such  establishment,  unless  he  is  exempted 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  or  is  otherwise  exempt  under 
the  provisions  of  section  413.  Such  system 
shall  be  set  forth  in  writing  and  accessible 
to  the  Secretary  within  12  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  in  such 
manner  and  simplified,  efficient  format  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In  developing 
such  system  a  food  processor  shall,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability — 

"(1)  Identify  those  control  points  in  the 
food  processing  operation  carried  out  by  any 
establishment  operated  by  him  where  he  de- 
termines adequate  controls  are  required  to 
assure  that  food  produced  in  such  establish- 
ment will  not  be  unsafe  or  rendered  injuri- 
ous to  health; 

"(2)  identify  the  hazards  determined  by 
him  to  be  associated  with  each  such  point; 

'•(3)  est.ablish  controls  which  he  deter- 
mines are  adequate  at  each  such  point;  and 

"(4)  establish  monitoring  of  the  controls 
which  he  determines  is  adequate  at  each  such 
point. 

"(b)  Tlie  .safety  assurance  systems  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reviewed,  and  appropriate  revisions 
made,  at  least  annually,  by  the  food  proces- 
•sor  involved. 

"(c)  A  food  processor  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  requirements  of  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  finds  by  regulation  that  the  estab- 
lishment or  type  of  establishment  operated 
by  such  processor  is  unlikely,  because  of  the 
nature  or  volume  of  its  food  processing,  to 
create  or  contribute  to  a  significant  risk  that 
food  processed  therein  will  be  unsafe  or  ren- 
dered injurious  to  health. 

"(d)  As  u.sed  in  this  section  'safety  assur- 
ance' includes  and  is  limited  to  those  proc- 
essing factors  which  bear  upon  whether  a 
food  will  be  unsafe  or  rendered  injurious  to 
health  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  102.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  The  failure  to  develop,  set  forth  in 
writing,  or  make  accessible  to  the  Secretary 
safety  assurance  systems  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 410  of  this  Act." 
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title  II— SAFETY  ASSURANCE  STANP.\RDS 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood 
Drue,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  411.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
any  food  (or  class  of  food)  is  being  processed 
in  a  significant  number  of  establishments 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  that  the  food  will  be  unsafe  or 
rendered  injurious  to  health  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  he  shall  promulgate 
regulations  or  amendments  to  existing 
regulations  establishing  a  safety  assurance 
standard  for  the  processing  of  such  food  (or 
class  of  food)  in  order  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  risk.  Such  standard  shall  specify  the 
food  or  class  of  food  in  question,  the  nature 


and  scope  of  the  risk  found  to  exist,  and  the 
procedures,  including  sampling  plans,  found 
necessary  for  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  such  risk. 

"(b)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  6.  United  States  Code  exceot 
that  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views,  and  argument 
on  any  proposal  for  such  regulations  and 
have  a  transcript  kept  of  any  such  oral 
presentation; 

"(2)  make  and  publish  appropriate  find- 
ings with  respect  to  (A)  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  risk  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  (B)  the  procedures  specified  in  the 
standard  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  such  risk,  and  (C)  the  probable 
effect  of  such  standard  upon  the  cost  and 
availability  of  such  food;  and 

"(3)  publish  an  adequate  statement  of 
reasons  of  the  need  and  basis  for  the  pro- 
visions adopted,  Including  responses  to 
objections  and  comments  of  interested  per- 
sons. 

An  order  promulgating  regulations  or 
amendments  to  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
in  accordance  with  section  701(f)  of  thU 
Act. 

"(c)  Any  person  or  group  of  persons  may 
petition  the  Secretary  for  an  amendment  of 
or  exception  to  any  safety  assurance  stand- 
ard so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  procedures 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  standard 
Upon  a  showing  that  any  alternative  proce- 
dure is  equally  or  more  effective  than  the 
procedure  specified  In  the  standard,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  requested  amend- 
ment or  e:<ception.  If  such  a  petition  is  sub- 
mitted ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  safety  assurance 
standard  that  has  been  published  as  a  pro- 
posal pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  (2)  within  30  days  after  such  publica- 
tion, then  the  Secretary  shall  take  final 
action  on  such  petition  at  the  time  that 
he  issues  a  final  order  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  safety  assurance  standard,  and 
such  actions  shall  be  reviewable  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  standard." 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  The  failure  to  comply  with  an  appli- 
cable safety  assurance  standard  esUblished 
pursuant  to  section  411." 

(b)  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  If  it  was  processed  other  than  in 
compliance  with  an  applicable  safety  assur- 
ance standard  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 411." 


TITLE  in — REGISTRATION  OF  PRODUCERS  OF  FOOD 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  section : 

'Sec.  412.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the 
initial  promulgation  of  regulations  under 
this  subsection  each  food  processor  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  regis- 
tration statement  which  shall  Include  his 
name;  principal  place  of  business;  the  loca- 
tion of  each  establishment  operated  by  him; 
and.  for  each  such  establishment,  a  com- 
plete list,  hi  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  of  all  classes  of  foods 
processed  therein.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
mulgate regulations  defining  classes  of  foods 
to  promote  uniformity  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  such  registra- 
tion. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person,  upon  first  engaging  in 
the  processing  of  food  in  any  establishment 
which  he  operates  in  any  State,  shall  within 
30  days  after  first  engaging  In  such  process- 
ing notify  the  Secretary  and  prepare  and 
submit  to  him  a  registration  statement  con- 
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taining  the  Information  required  luider  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  has  duly  registered 
under  this  section  shall  notify  tlie  Secretary 
if  he  ceases  to  process  or  discontinues  the 
processing  of  any  class  of  food  In  any  estab- 
lishment, within  90  days  of  such  cessation  or 
discontinuance.  Such  notification  shall  not 
be  required  in  the  case  of  any  temporary 
(.essnllou  or  processing  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  seasonal  character  of  operations  at  the 
particular  establishment  or  which  is  caused 
by  lemporai-y  conditions  be.vond  the  control 
of  sucli  person. 

•■(3)  Every  person  who  has  submitted  a 
registration  statement  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  within  30  days  notify 
the  Secretary  of  any  additional  establish- 
ment which  he  acquires  or  at  which  he  com- 
mences operations  In  any  State  and  which 
involves  the  processing  of  food.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  a  supplemental  registration 
statement  which  shall  include,  with  respect 
to  such  additional  establishment,  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subsection  (aj  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  The  Secret.iry  shall  make  any  regis- 
iration  statement  filed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion available  for  inspection  by  any  person 
without  charge,  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  Information  Is  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
class  of  food  processors  whom  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  exempt  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  upon  a  finding  In  writing 
that  registration  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

"(e)  Everj-  establishment  In  any  State 
which  is  required  to  be  registered  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  in.spection,  pursuant  to  section  704 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  registration  of  foreign  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  intended  to  be  offered  for  importation 
into  the  United  States.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  provisions  for  registi-ation  of 
any  such  establishment  upon  conditions  that 
adequate  and  effective  means  are  available, 
ijy  arrangement  with  the  government  of  such 
foreign  country,  or  by  Inspection  (including 
written  requests  for  information  available 
under  section  704)  of  a  representative  of  the 
Secretary,  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
whether  food  prepared,  packed  or  processed 
in  such  establishment,  if  imported  or  offered 
lor  import  into  the  United  States,  shall  be 
refused  admission  on  any  grounds  set  forth 
in  section  801  (a)  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section  and  sections 
410,  411.  402(f)  and  801(a)  of  this  Act— 
"  ( 1 )  'name'  includes,  In  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, the  name  of  each  partner  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  name  appear- 
ing on  the  corporation's  charter  or  certificate 
of  incorporation,  the  name  of  each  principal 
corporate  officer,  and  the  name  of  any  State 
of  incorporation; 

"(2)  'prmcipal  place  of  buslne.ss'  and  'loca- 
tion of  each  establishment'  include  mailing 
address  and  telephone  number;  and 

"(3)  'processing'  and  'processed'  include 
manufacturing,  processing,  packing,  labeling 
and  storing." 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (r)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(s)  The  failure  to  register  or  the  failure 
to  provide  any  information,  as  required  by 
section  412  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  addhig  after  subsection  (n)  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 


"(o)  If  it  was  processed  in  an  establish- 
ment not  duly  registered  under  section  412." 

Sec.  303.  Section  801(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(a)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  entry  of 
any  food  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  which  has  been  processed  in 
any  establishment,  other  than  an  establish- 
ment registered  pursuant  to  section  412  of 
this  Act.  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  304.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  which  commences 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV FACTORY    INSPECTION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
to  add  the  following  two  new  sentences  after 
the  first  sentence  in  that  section: 

"In  the  case  of  any  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment  in  which  food  for  human  con- 
sumption is  manufactured,  processed,  packed 
or  held,  the  inspection  may  extend  to  such 
records,  files,  papers,  and  processes  which  are 
reasonably  necessary  for  a  determination 
whether  foods  that  have  been,  are  being,  or 
are  about  to  be  manufactured,  processed",  or 
packed  are  unsafe  or  injurious  to  health 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  Tliat  the  inspection  shall  not  extend 
to  records,  files,  and  papers  until  a  state- 
ment showing  a  reasonable  need  for  such 
access  has  been  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge  and  such 
person  sliall  have  been  provided  an  ex- 
pedited opportunity  to  contest  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Inspector's  demand  before 
the  Secretary's  designee,  who  shall  be  a  per- 
son outside  the  operating  line  of  command 
to  whom  the  inspector  reports,  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  subject  to  any  criminal  penalty 
for  refusal  to  permit  access  to  and  Inspection 
of  records,  files,  and  papers  until  he  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  contest  the 
reasonableness  of  the  request  before  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
been  ordered  by  such  court  to  grant  such 
access  to  and  inspection  of  such  records, 
files  and  papers,  and  his  rights  of  appeal  are 
exhausted.  In  any  such  proceeding  laefore 
the  district  court,  where  the  Secretary  or 
his  designee  seeks  access  to  a  manufactur- 
er's secret  formulation,  the  court  shall  not 
order  the  material  disclosed  unless  the  Sec- 
retary demonstrates  (a)  that  he  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  any  such  food 
product  may  be  adulterated,  and  (b)  that 
the  public  health  or  safety  requires  access 
to  such  formulations,  and  (c)  that  no  alter- 
native means  exist  for  determining  that  vio- 
lation other  than  disclosure  of  the  formula." 

(b)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "second  sen- 
tence" in  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu   thereof  "fourth  sentence"   . 

(c)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Trade  secrets  protected  from  disclo- 
sure by  section  301  (J)  of  this  Act,  confiden- 
tial information  referred  to  in  18  U.S.C.  1905, 
and  information  exempted  from  disclosure 
under  5  U.S.C.  552(b),  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  request  for  disclosure  that 
raises  issues  of  fact  as  to  dlsclosability  shall 
be  determmed  by  procedures  which  conform, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  Rule  34. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  actions  brought  under 
this  subsection,  wlthoxit  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  expedite 
the  di.spositlon  of  such  actions. 


TITLE    V — DETENTION    PENDING    SUIT    TOR 
FORFEITURE 

Sec  501.  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Any  food  liable  to  seizure  may  be  de- 
tained, pending  such  seizure  or  notification 
of  any  Federal.  State,  or  other  governmental 
authority  having  jurisdiction  over  the  food, 
by  an  appropriately  authorized  represent- 
ative for  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed 
20  days.  If  such  representative  conclude."? 
that  the  facts  provide  a  reasonable  basis  to 
show  that  such  food  is  unsafe  or  injurious  to 
health  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
such  food  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person 
from  the  place  at  which  it  is  located  and  de- 
tained (except  as  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize) until  relensed  by  the  Secretary,  If 
the  food  is  still  being  processed,  and  has  not 
been  put  in  final  form  for  shipment  proces- 
sing may  continue  until  the  food  is  put  in 
final  form,  but  detention  of  such  food  in 
final  form  may  be  ordered.  Any  person  who 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  such  food  If  it 
were  seized  may  appeal  such  detention  (1) 
to  a  superior  official  who  shall  be  a  person 
outside  the  operating  Une  of  command  to 
whom  the  representative  reports,  and  who 
shall  conduct  an  informal  hearing  on  the 
matter  and  confirm  or  revoke  such  detention 
within  5  days  of  such  appeal,  or  (2)  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  that  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  such  seizure. " 

TITLE  VI CITIZEN  SUITS 

SEC.  601.  Chapter  in  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  bv  adding 
the  following  new  section : 

Sec  309.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  for  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  injunctive  relief.  Including"  in- 
terim equitable  relief,  on  his  own  behalf, 
whenever  such  action  constitutes  a  case  or 
controversy  against  the  Secretary  alleging  a 
failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform  any  act 
or  duty  under  this  Act.  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

"(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  prior  to 
60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice 
of  the  alleged  violation  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require. 

"(c)  The  court  In  issuing  anv  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is 
appropriate. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  regula- 
tion or  order  or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  means  an  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  State,  municipality, 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 

TITLE  vn EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAWS 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  herebv  finds  and' 
declares  that  in  order  to  make  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce  in  foods  effective  and  to 
avoid  varying  and  conflicting  State  and 
local  regulations  which  unduly  burden  inter- 
state commerce  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
uniformity  in  food  laws  and  regulations  and 
In  their  enforcement  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  officials  with  respect  to  food,  drugs, 
devices,  and  cosmetics  Introduced  Into,  or 
held  for  introduction  into,  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  702.  Chapter  IX  of  the  Federal  Food, 
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Drug,  and  Cosnaetic  Act  is  amended  by  add 
iiig  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  foUcwIn  ^   new 
section:  " 

Sec.  903.  la)  The  reqiiirements  made  by  or 
vnder  the  authority  of  this  Act,  as  now  In 
e.xlslenre  and  as  hereafter  amended,  shall  ap- 
plv  to  all  foods,  drills,  devices  and  cosmetics 
introduced  into,  held  for  Introduction  into 
or  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in  Interstate 
commerce.  The  requirements  of  that  Act 
may  b€  enforced  by  appropriate  procedures 
in  Federal  and  State  courts  bv  such  officers 
or  employees  as  are  authorized  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  to  .seek  or  compel  com- 
pliance with  food.  drus.  device  and  cosmetic 
legislation. 

••<b)  VVhc'icvci-  the  Secretary  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  or  his  desi^'uee,  proposes 
a  chance  In  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  he 
shall  consult  his  State  or  Federal  counter- 
parts and  shall  Include  in  the  petition  to 
the  Congress  for  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments a  statement  of  tlie  views  of  such  coun- 
terpart oRicials  on  the  proposals.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  any  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  present  any  proposed  change 
In  the  uniform  food.  drug,  device  and  cos- 
metic leglslati'jn  to  the  Congress  through 
the  appropriate  clearance  channels  within 
the  Executive  Branch  along  with  the  Secre- 
taryj  recommendations,  unless  he  finds  that 
the  proposal  is  clearly  a  State  or  local  matter 
which.  If  enacted  into  State  or  local  law. 
would  not  burden  or  unduly  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce. 

"(C)  No  State  or  local  law  or  regulation 
which  purports  to  impose  requirements 
which  nie  in  addition  to  or  different  from 
the  rcquU-ements  made  by  or  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  as  now  in  effect  or  as  here- 
after amended,  may  be  applied  to  or  enforced 
against  any  faod.  drug,  device  or  cosmetic 
which  is  introduced  into,  held  for  introduc- 
tion into,  or  held  for  sale  after  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce,  except  that  a  State  in 
which  a  food  is  processed  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reg^ilating  the  quality  of  such  food 
when  produced  in  tlie  State,  impose  quality 
requirements  which  are  in  addition  to  or 
higher  than  those  set  forth  in  the  standards 
issued  under  section  401  of  this  Act." 
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margarine  or  colored  margarine  at  a  public 
eating  place,  whether  or  not  any  charge  is 
made  therefor,  unless— 

■■(1)  a  notice  that  oleomargarUie  or  mar- 
garuie  is  served  is  displayed  prominently 
and  conspicuously  in  such  place  and  in  such 
m.imier  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  aJid 
understood  by  the  ordmary  individual  beiue 
ierveJ  in  such  eating  place,  or 

"(2)  a  notice  that  oleoniirgarinc  or  maro-a- 
rine  13  served  is  printed  or  is  otherwise  set 
forth  on  tne  menu  i.i  ty,.e  or  lettering  not 
smaller  than  that  nornmllv  used  to  designate 
the  .serving  of  other  food  item.s;  or 

"(3)  each  separate  serving  be.irs  or  Is 
accompanied  by  labeling  identifviag  it  as 
oleomarglne  or  margarine." 

TITLE    X— E.XEAIPTI.ONS 

Sec.  1001.  (ai  Chapter  IV  of  tlie  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  adding   the  following  new  section- 

••Sec.  413.  Sections  410,  411.  and  412  shall 
not  apply  to — 

••(a)  any  proce.ssing  subject  to  the  e.xclu- 
slve  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; " 

"(b)  processing  which  consists  solely  of 
the  sale  of  food  in  a  retail  establishment 
for  consumption  on  or  off  the  premises; 

"(c)  processing  of  distilled  spirits,  wine 
or  malt  beverages  as  defined  iu  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27  USC  201- 
lii; 

"(d)  any  establishment  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  raw,  unpeolcd  form,  or 
any  vessel  engaged  exclusively  in  fi.shing  op- 
erations." 

(b)  Section  201(fi  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  -animals.'  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  in  sections  410,  411  and  412  of  this 
Act  such  terms  shall  not  include  articles 
used  for  food  or  drink  for  animals." 
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TriLE  Vnl CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  LIAUILlXy 

Sec.  801.  Section  303(a)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  words  ■knowuigiy  and  willfully" 
before  the  word  •violates'^. 

Sec.  802.  Chapter  III  of  the  Federal  T'ood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  nev.^  section : 

Sec.  308.  Any  person  who  violates  a  pro- 
vision of  section  301  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation. •• 

TITLE  I.X — INCEEDrENI  LABELIKC 

Sec.  901.    (a)    Section  401   of  the  Federal 

Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 

by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  403(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

••(g)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  has  been  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations as  provided  by  section  401  of  this 
chapter,  unless  (1)  it  conforms  to  such 
definition  and  standard:  and  (2)  its  label 
bean?  the  name  of  the  food  specified  in 
such  definition  and  standard." 

Sec  902.  Section  403(1)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drttg.  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "if  it  is  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (g)  of  this  section 
unless  Its  label  bears"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  its  label  fails  to  bear^'. 

Sec.  903.  Section  407(c)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Casmetlc  Act  Is  amended  to 
nad  as  follows: 

"(c)   No  person  shall  serve  colored  oleo- 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  liimself, 
Mr.    Bextsen,   and    Mr.    Dom- 

ENICII  : 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  prepare 
economic  impact  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  legislation  repoi-ted  by  con- 
gressional committees  and  in  connection 
with  rules  and  regulations  proposed  by 
Federal  agencies.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ECONOMIC    IMPACT   ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  need  any  further  evidence  that 
oui-  economy  is  facing  a  rapidly  darken- 
ing future.  Unemployment  is  not  pro- 
jected to  top  9  percent  this  year  with 
httle  hope  for  a  serious  reduction  in  this 
rate  likely  anytime  soon.  There  is  little 
confidence  in  the  administration  s  abil- 
ity to  lead  us  out  of  our  economic  morass. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  of  us  have 
proposed  specific  steps  which  the  Gcv- 
erament  should  and  must  take  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  restore  economic 
growth.  But,  at  the  same  .Ime.  we  must 
give  seriou.s  attention  to  fundamental, 
sti-uctural  changes  in  the  methods  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  agencies  use  in 
making  decisions  affecting  the  economy. 
For  two  centuries,  Congi-ess  and  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  have  made 
far-reaching  decisions  largely  within  an 
economic  impact  vacuum.  In  evaluating 
proposed  legislation,  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions, attention  has  been  given,  in  most 
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cases,  only  to  the  likely  impact  on  short 
run  Government  costs,  on  the  budget  anVi 
on  the  industi-y  or  sector  directly  Tf 
fected.  We  frequently  have  had  sitvaticm 
in  which  the  probable  impact  on  prS 
of  import  controls  or  of  regulations  gof- 
ernmg  traiisportation  rate.;,  for  exair 
pie,  was  ignorsd. 

The  fact  is  Uiat  Congress  and  Uie  Fed 
eral  regulatory  agencies  must  have  a  pro- 
fessional, sound,  comprehensive  evalua- 
nv.'^'nw"'^  ^^^^F  ^co'^omic  impact  made 
avanable  prior  to  making  significant  de- 
ci5ions.  The  regulatory  autliorities  now 
f;.'vfit'°  "o^wniic  evaluations  pertaining 
laigeli.  If  not  only,  to  the  specific  in- 
dustry invoked.  Likewise,  Congress  is 
nn^Tf.H^"^  ^''"  ^  receiving  sound  but 
imited  economic  information  on  legis- 
lation  from  the  standing  committees  and 
the  new  Budget  Committees.  They  will 
provide  some  economic  information  to 
Congress,  but  not  enough,  v/e  and  the 
regulatory  agencies  must  know,  to  the 
extent  passible,  the  long-run,  net  co.^=t^ 
and  benefits  of  all  our  decisions  v.cHi'i 
advance  of  making  them. 

Too  many  decisions  over  the  years  were 
based  on  a  penny  wise  but  pound-foolish 
economic  rationale,  decisions  like  those 
restricting  the  anUtrust  budget  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  at  the  Federal 
Ti-ade  Commi.ssion.  Because  Government 
has  not  si:ent  a  modest  additional 
amount  m  those  areas  in  the  past  con- 

oo!?^u'!,.^°^'^^'  ^"'^  paying  an  estimated 
$80  billion  in  price  overcharges  due  to 
anticompetitive  busmess  practices 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Po<;t 
this  week  and  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  make  me 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  urgent 
nesd  for  economic  impact  statements. 

Most  public  policy  decisions  that  seri- 
ously affect  the  economy  require  each 
decisionmaker  to  do  a  mental  balancing 
act.  Unless  the  total  economic  impact  Is 
estimated,  as  best  as  possible,  and  made 
available,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  proper 
balance  will  be  struck. 

To  rectify  this  gap  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  Congress  and  the 
regulatory  agencies,  I  and  several  other 
Senators  have  proposed  that  the  Con- 
gress adopt  a  formal  procedure  requiring 
economic  impact  statements  for  legisla- 
tion that  is  reported  to  the  floor  and  for 
i-ules  and  regulations  of  Federal  agencies. 
Today.  Senators  Bentsen,  Domenici. 
and  I  are  introducing  that  proposal,  the 
Economic  Impact  Act  of  1975. 

It  requires,  in  regard  to  legislation,  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  prepare 
an  impact  statement  for  each  bill,  joint 
resolution,  and  amendment  reported  or 
offered  on  the  floor  of  either  body  of 
Congress.  Members  of  Congress  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  each  statement.  These 
statements  will  include  an  analysis  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  short-  and  long-term 
effects  of  the  legislation,  including  its 
impact  on  production,  employment,  in- 
flation, and  real  income.  Also,  they  will 
evaluate  potential  savings  or  direct 
budgetary  costs  and  shall  cover  the  first 
year  and  the  5  succeedings  years  follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  legislation. 
This  legislation,  identical  to  a  bill  we 
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proposed  last  year,  will  also  enable  the 
Congress  to  gain  a  firmer  grip  over  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  it  has  estab- 
lished. Included  in  the  Economic  Impact 
/.ct  of  1975  is  a  provision  that  tlie  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  evaluate  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  these  agencies 
before  they  are  promulgated — something 
Congress  has  not  done  in  the  entire  his- 
tji-v'  of  these  agencies.  At  least  30  days 
before  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation  be- 
comes effective,  this  Office  must  dis- 
tribute an  impact  statement  to  all  Con- 
gressmen which,  in  addition  to  those 
items  already  noted,  must  contain  an 
analysis  of  the  rule  or  regulation's  im- 
pact on  the  fiscal  integrity  of  State  and 
local  governments,  on  major  industrial 
sectors  of  the  economy,  on  employment 
by  industry,  trade  sectors,  and  regions, 
on  the  availability  of  goods  and  services, 
on  low-  and  middle-income  families,  on 
competition,  and  on  small  business. 

This  is  quite  an  undertaking,  but  the 
Budget  Office  will  be  given  some  discre- 
tion in  the  depth  of  the  analysis  it  will 
undertake.  It  will,  incidentally,  be  able 
to  call  upon  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment for  assistance  in  preparing 
the.se  economic  impact  statements. 

Most  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  proposed  legislation,  Fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  whether  they  further  the 
objectives  set  forth  by  the  Employment 
.\ct  of  1946.  This  act,  as  you  know,  pro- 
claims as  a  continuing  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  promotion  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  We  are  failing  to  do  so 
today.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  Economic 
Impact  Act  of  1975,  the  Congress  will  be 
in  better  position  in  the  future  to  see  that 
wt-  meet  this  obligation,  this  duty  to  pro- 
mote full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  March  5,  "It's  Time  for  Economic  Im- 
pact Statements,"  and  the  article  in  the 
.same  newspaper  on  the  same  day  by  Mr. 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Act  of  1975  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  March  5,  1975] 
Government  REctrLATioNs :  The  Inflation- 
ary Costs 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

(Note.— Mr.  Weidenbaum,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  was  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
1969  to  1971.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
■Government-Mandated  Price  Increases  " 
permission  and  copyright  by  the  American 
Enterprise  for  Public  Policy  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

As  the  American  public  is  learning  to  Its 
a.smay,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment actions  can  cause  or  worsen  Infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deflcits  and  excessively 
ea-sy  monetary  policy  are  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits,  and  quite  properly.  Yet, 
there  is  a  thlid.  less  obvious— and  hence  more 
insidious— way    in   which   government    can 


worsen  the  already  severe  inflationary  pres- 
sures affecting  the  American  economy. 

That  third  way  is  for  the  government  to 
require  actions  in  the  private  sector  which 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  the  public.  For  example, 
the  price  of  the  typical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  is  about  $320  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  federally 
mandated  safety  and  environmental  require- 
ments. Attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  this 
tliird  route  to  inflation  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
the  government  is  constantly  embarking  on 
new  and  expanded  programs  which  raise  cost 
and  prices  in  the  private  economy  and  (2) 
neither  government  decision  maimers  nor  tlie 
public  recognize  tlie  significance  of  these  in- 
flationary effect.';.  Literally,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  continually  mandating  more  in- 
flation via  the  regulations  it  promulgates. 
These  actions  of  course  are  validated  by  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy. 

Obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  designed  to  increase  prices. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  their  result.  In  part 
because  of  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of 
government  spending,  we  have  turned  hi- 
creasingly  to  mechanisms  designed  to  achieve 
a  given  national  objective — better  working 
conditions,  for  example,  or  more  nutritious 
foods— wlthotit  much  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment funds.  The  approach  emphasizes  ef- 
forts to  Influence  private  decision  makers  to 
achieve  specific  ends.  Thus,  rather  than  bur- 
den the  public  treasury  with  the  full  cost 
of  cleaning  up  environmental  pollution,  we 
now  require  private  firms  to  devote  addl- 
tiona.  resources  to  that  purpose.  Rather  than 
have  the  federal  government  spend  large 
sum.  to  eliminate  traffic  hazards,  we  require 
motorists  to  purchase  vehicles  equipped  with 
various  safety  features  that  increase  the  sell- 
ing price. 

At  first  bliLsh,  government  imposition  of 
socially  desirable  requirements  on  business 
appears  to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  is  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  But,  on  reflection,  it  caii  be 
seen  that  the  public  does  not  escape  paying 
the  cost.  For  example,  every  time  that  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer, 
method  of  production,  the  cost  of  the  result- 
ant product  will  necessarily  tend  to  rise. 
Every  time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Com- 
mission imposes  a  standard  which  is  more 
costly  to  attain,  some  product  costs  will 
tend  to  rise.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  so  forth. 

The  point  being  made  here  should  not  b» 
misunderstood.  What  Is  at  Issue  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  agencies. 
Rather,  it  is  that  the  public  does  not  get  a 
"free  lunch"  by  imposing  public  require- 
ments on  private  industry.  Although  the 
costs  of  government  regulation  are  not  borne 
by  the  taxpayer  directly,  in  large  measure 
they  show  up  in  higher  prices  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  consumers  buy.  These 
higher  prices,  we  need  to  recognize,  repre- 
sent the  "hidden  tax"  which  is  shifted  from 
the  taxpayer  to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  to 
the  extent  that  government-mandated  re- 
quirements impose  similar  costs  on  all  price 
categories  of  a  given  product  (say,  automo- 
biles) ,  this  hidden  tax  will  tend  to  be  more 
regressive  than  the  federal  Income  tax.  That 
is,  the  costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden 
on  lower  income  groups  than  on  higher  in- 
come groups. 

Government  regulation  is  an  accepted  fact 
in  a  modern  society.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  the  modest  one  that  a  given  regula- 
tory activity  generates  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Hencfe,  consideration  of  proposals — and 
they  are  numerous— to  extend  the  scope  of 


federal  regulation  should  not  be  limited, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the 
advantages  of  regulation.  Rather,  the  costs 
need  to  be  considered  also,  both  those  which 
are  tangible  and  those  which  may  oe  in- 
tangible. 

It  should  be  acknowledged  that  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  from  an  idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid 
intensification  of  fairly  durable  trends  of  ex- 
panding government  control  over  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  earlier  periods,  when  pro- 
ductivity and  living  standards  were  rising 
rapidly,  the  nation  could  more  easily  afford 
to  applaud  the  benefits  and  ignore  the  costs 
of  regulation.  But  now  the  acceleration  of 
federal  controls  coincides  with,  and  accen- 
tuates, a  slowdown  in  productivity  growth 
and  in  the  improvemeiit  in  real  standards  of 
living.  Thus,  the  earlier  attitude  of  toler- 
ance toward  controls  is  no  longer  economi- 
cally defensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment and  safer  products,  can  be  attained 
without  the  inflationary  impact  that  regula- 
tion brings,  and  public  policy  should  be 
revised  to  this  end.  But  we  need  to  examine 
more  closely  the  phenomenon  of  govern- 
ment-mandated price  increases.  It  is  likely 
that  this  unwanted  phenomenon  will  be 
with  us  for  some  time — at  least  until  con- 
sumers and  their  representatives  recognize 
the  problem  and  urge  changes  in  public 
policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  be- 
gin to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefii.s. 
it  can  be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will 
mount  on  governmental  regulators  to  mod- 
erate the  increasingly  stringent  rvUes  and 
regulations  that  they  apply.  At  present,  for 
example,  a  mislabeled  product  that  is  de- 
clared an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must  be 
destroyed.  In  the  future,  the  producer  or 
seller  perhaps  will  only  be  required  to  re- 
label It  correctly,  a  far  less  costlv  wav  of 
p.chieving  the  same  objective. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  5,   1975) 
Ii's  Time  for  Economic  Impact  Statements 

The  scope  of  new  government  programs 
and  regulations  has  never  expanded  so  rapid- 
ly as  it  has  in  the  past  decade,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  early  days  of  the  New- 
Deal.  Since  the  inld-l960s,  federal  legislation 
and  administration  orders  have  set  new- 
standards  for  air,  water,  noise,  meat,  poultry, 
fabrics,  land  sales,  boats,  paint,  credit  traii- 
actions,  industrial  safety,  and  employment 
practices— to  mention  but  a  few.  All  of  these 
regulations  involved  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  some  or  all  citizens,  and 
most  have  had  a  measure  of  success.  Some 
have  required  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  tax  money,  while  others  have  not.  All. 
however,  cost  somebody  something,  and  the 
costs  that  don't  show  up  in  tax  bills  tend 
sooner  or  later  to  show  up  in  price  lncrea.ses 
As  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  makes  clear  in 
a  new  study,  a  portion  of  which  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  page  today,  those  price  in- 
creases have  been  a  significant  component  in 
the  inflationary  spiral.  And,  if  the  expansion 
of  regulation  goes  on  at  its  present  rate,  such 
price  increases  could  produce  a  stagnant 
economy. 

The  argument  over  health  care  provides 
a  classic  example  of  the  way  the  present  sys- 
tem works.  Health  insurance  plans  before 
Congress  are  usually  discussed  in  terms  oi 
how  much  they  will  cost  federal  or  state  gov- 
ernments in  tax  money.  While  these  figures 
are  of  obvious  Importance,  the  true  cost  of 
any  such  plan  must  Include  the  additional 
expenses  the  plan  will  Impose  on  employers 
and  employees.  If  those  additional  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  employers,  they  will  be  re- 
flected, sooner  or  later,  in  prices.  If  they 
are  paid  by  employees,  they  will  be  reflected 
in  a  loss  of  buyUig  power.  In  either  case,  they 
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tre  real  ccis,  j.-.s;  ns  t.-.x  ii.cveases  arc  rt.il 

CDngTcss  has  taken  note  of  oae  F<;-«-t 
o.  t^iis  proljleni  by  requlrln.^  that  He  Prosi- 
cy.iVs  budget  set  owt  as  "tax  c::t>enc;it'ire-=- 
t.rjs?  IO.VS03  la  t.v<  raveiiuos  t^iat  result 
i.saa  deduction-,  t.r  t.:;  creaits  used  to  en- 
courage economic  anivick-s.  But  it  i-.eeds  lo 
fej  f«rther  In  order  tD  gci  a  true  pictiu-e 
rn  tiie  full  coEvS  or  a  health  plan  or  noise 
rs-.uctio:i  regulation  cr  any  otlicr  federal 
P"3ram.  Congress  needs  an  •csoaoaJc  Im- 
pi.  statement  not  unlike  the  enviro:irnen- 
i-i  impact  sin.tements  now  required  of  in? ny 
c-iistiuitlon  prosrawi?:.  TlieP.  it  could  }:uow 
DC-  much  a  particular  program  or  set  ci 
If  j:ulation5  really  costs. 

This  is  net  to  WESest  that  things  lifce 
fcealth  insurance  or  i,::fcty  reaiiiations  or 
meat  Inspection  programs  bhnuld  be  post- 
poned or  abandoned.  Rather,  it  Is  to  suggest 
that  Congress  and  the  pv.bllo  should  be 
aware  of  the  full  costs  of  the  legislation  it 
approves— and  of  the  individuals  or  institu- 
tions that  will  be  made  to  bear  those  costs 
We  suspect  that  if  Congress  recosnlzed  the 
full  cost  of  some  of  the  information  federal 
agencies  now  gather  or  of  seme  of  the  health 
end  safety  regulations  that  have  been  im- 
posed, it  would  cut  back  certain  federal 
activities.  The  benefits,  m  some  Instances,  of 
the  information  or  the  regulations  would 
hardly  seem  commensurate  with  the  costs 
And,  in  a  time  of  inflation  and  recession  any 
unnecessary  co-^t  iniposEd  by  government 
on  busmess  cr  individual.-;  .simplv  In^rea^e- 
the  ggony. 

S.  1169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  nssembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited'  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  legislation  has  a  direct  impact 
on  the  levels  of  emplo>ment,  pr.-.ductlon  and 
inflation: 

(2)  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
Federal  agencies,  under  authority  granted  bv 
Congress,  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  levels 
of  employment,  production,  and  inflation; 

(3)  the  Congress  declared  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  that  it  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment  to  protaote 
•maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power",  yet  Americans  are  facing 
severe  unemployment,  falling  production 
and  severe  Inflation  simultaneously;  and 

(4)  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  be 
informed  In  advance  of  the  economic  impact 
on  employment,  production,  and  prices  and 
on  real  purchasUig  power,  of  any  program  or 
policy  which  comes  before  it  for  considera- 
tion or  for  consideration  bv  any  Federal 
agency  so  that  the  total  ewnomic  impact 
can  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 

Sec.  3.  Section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Uiserting  "(a)'  after  -Sec.  403"- 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

'•(b)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall,  to  the  eirtent  practicable 
prepare  an  economic  Impact  statement  for 
each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  each  amendment  proposed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  each  rule  or  regulation 
proposed  by  any  Federal  agencr.  Such  state- 
ments shall — 

"(1)  be  appended  as  a  part  of  each  sxich 
bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  amendment  when 
It  Is  printed; 

"(2)  be  appended  as  a  part  of  each  such 
proposed  rule  or  regulation,  and  distributed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Congress; 
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(•>)  co:itrin  :-,-i  nnnlj-ls  of  the  dii-ect  and 
Jiicurcct  fhort-  and  long-term  effects  of  the 
bi.l,  jol-t  rcsclution.  nniendment,  or  pro- 
posed ru'3  or  rEgulation  on  emploj-ment 
pr.oSuono-u,  r.::d  the  rate  of  Inflation,  in- 
c.uflMvj  lis  Impact  on  real  Income; 

•■(4)  contain  en  aiislysis  of  the  direct  and 
i:i:J.  rert  cotts  lihely  to  be  Incurred,  or  the  di- 
rect a.'id  incMrect  iavin-s  lilcely  to  be 
w>7?'^''''''  '•'  ^^^*  fcurts^t  in  carrvlng  out  the 
bi.l.  joint  re.'^oluticn.  p.mendmeiu,  or  pro- 
p-MJ  rule  cr  n'^-nI;;t:on;  and 

"(5)  co,cr  tl;e  fi.scal  year  iii  wi.lr'i  i^  i^,  re- 
ported cr  proposed  e.v.d.  c.ich  r,f  the  live  fi--- 
cal  years  following  such  fiscal  vear  (or  for 
t.ie  authori-?';d  riuintion  of  niv"  pro^rr.m  or 
policy  RUthoibod  by  the  hill,  1oJnt  resolution 
amendment,  or  proposed  rule  or  re-ulation' 
li  less  than  five  years) . 

"(c)  In  cprrying  out  the  pio.isiciis  of  suh- 
srrtion  (b)  as  they  apply  to  a  proposed  rule 
cr  regulation  of  a  Federal  agency  the  Dh-ector 
shall,  to  the  grsatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
sure that  the  economic  impact  statement 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on— 

•'(1)  tile  fiscal  Intesrity  of  State  and  locDl 
governments; 

••(2)  major  incT-istrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omv: 

••(3)  employment,  by  industrial  and  trade 
sectors,  as  will  as  on  a  regicnal,  State,  and 
local  basis; 

■■(4)  the  overall  economic  viability  o*-  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  arers; 

"(5)  the  availability  of 'con.<:umer  coods 
and  ssrvlces; 

"(6)  low-  and  middle-income  families,  as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Lalxjr  Statistics- 

(7)    competition  In  all  sectors  of  indus- 
try and  commerce;  and 

"(8)  small  business. 
Such  economic  Impact  statement  shall  be 
distributed  as  soon  as  possible  after  such 
rule  r  regulation  is  proposed,  and  not  later 
than  thirty  days  before  it  is  to  become  effec- 
tive. 

••(d)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  provide  all 
necessary  a.ssistance  to  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  For  ptirposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  the 
tenn  'Federal  agency  means  an  agency  as 
StSs'*c^e''-^''"°°  551(1)  of  title  1:  United 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  section  904  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  applv 
to  suosections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  403  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  this  Act)  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  subsections  were  included 
in  such  section  403  at  the  time  of  its  en- 
actment. 
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trc-Iuchig  Ic-^iblation  v.hich  estabiishod 
the    Arms    Control    and    Di.^arman-.cnt 

Our    di«:-.r:iyiment    pvparations    nn"t   h. 
cou-i,:uous,  constant,  up  to  date  and  ever 
mcp  reliable.  Disarmc.meat  ts  it  demandine 
ta-k.  Disirm.im-at  is  fuU-time  work  n  car 
r.ot   be   undertaken   by  iu-.ir-hoartod    c,«" 

Th3    biTrr-u.-r -..!•;■:    rr:iJ:n?.lo    for   the 
ere  itiou  of  ACD\  wn:;  very  obvious  But 

"1%%^,";:"-°'"^  '^^■■•'^  '•---^cn  for  the 
eMc.ljI;.,I-!R,c,.t  of  rn  n;  r^  ccntrcl  a^cncv 
It  was  a  v.'ay  to  demonf.trate  the  actuti 
arid  j?rmL-o;io  commilniciit  of  the  United 
fa^aie.^  tj  the  geneml  prcpasition  of  Mlt- 
ms  the  nucloar  firms  race.  It  was  also  a 
mochr.niim  to  be^in  a  modest  reorderin" 
0^  pnoiities  7,-iUi  emphasis  on  achieving 
security  tlirough  arms  limitations  in- 
stead of  through  a  spiraling  arms  race— 
T.hich  v.as  seen  as  decreasing  rather  than 
cuhancing  national  and  international 
security. 

It  would  liave  been  impossible  to  cre- 
ate ACD  A  without  strong  Precidential 
backing  and  support  from  leaders  in  the 
defense  and  diplomatic  communities 
Despite  a  not  altogether  sympathetic 
public  understanding  of  the  need  for 
21ms  control,  President  KTennedy  said 
oming  his  cami^aign  of  19G0: 

Peaca  tr.kes  more  than  words.  It  takes  hard 
work  and  large-scale  efforts.  Above  all  it 
trcKos  a  government  which  is  organized 'for 
the  pursuit  of  peace  as  weU  as  the  nossi- 
bihty  of  war,  a  government  which  has  a  pro- 
gram for  disarmament  as  well  as  a  program 
for  arms. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ASMS   CONTBOT,   AND   DISARMAMENT   ACT   AMFND- 
MENTS    OP    1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident  in 
1961  the  Congress,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  administration  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  established  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency— 
ACDA.  This  agency  was  created  In  order 
to  provide  the  President  with  a  central 
orgamzation  through  which  to  consider 
the  interrelationship  of  political  stra- 
tegic and  scientific  problems  related  to 
arms  control.  The  Agency  was  to  be 
staffed  by  experts  dealing  broadly  with 
the  whole  range  of  disarmament  matters 
includmg  researcli,  policies  and  nro- 
grams. 

I  was  prinleged  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate.  As  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  first  In- 


The  Agency,  v.hich  President  Kennedy 
originally  hoped  to  name  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity. v,as  intended  to  be  an  advocate  for 
peace  within  the  Federal  Government. 
It  clearly  was  meant  to  express  an  expert 
viev,pomt  and  a  perspective  that  could 
provide  some  balance  to  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  military  planners. 

However,  it  was  not  conceived  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  Pentagon,  Rather,  its 
role  was  to  provide  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  with  policy  op- 
tions in  the  field  of  arms  control,  pre- 
pared by  professional  experts. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  since  its 
founding,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that 
at  no  time  in  the  Agency's  history  has 
its  commitment  to  arms  control  taken 
precedence  over  its  concern  for  the  secu- 
nty  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  in  introducing  amendments  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize .  that  nearly 
15  years  after  its  founding,  the  Congress 
must  begin  to  make  changes  in  the  func- 
tioning of  this  Agency,  so  that  it  can 
more  effectively  serve  the  cause  of  for- 
mulating arms  control  pohcies  for  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  by  Con- 
gressman Clement  Zablocki,  who  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  personal  time 
in  studjTng  the  operations  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disstfmament  Agency.  I  In- 
troduce this  bill  today  because  it  is  the 
result  of  a  lengthy  study  undertaken  by 
Congressman  Zablocki's  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  changes  in  the  basic  arms  control 
and  disarmament  mandate  proposed  by 
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this  legislation  are  significant.  They  are 
needed  in  light  of  the  recent  tendency 
to  downgrade  the  role  of  ACDA  as  the 
focal  point  for  consideration  of  ai-ms 
control  policy  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  b,-)sic  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to 
chan£e  the  emphasis  and  the  mandate 
of  ACDA  from  capability  to  perfonn  cer- 
tain functions  to  designation  as  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  responsible  for  perform- 
ing those  function:;.  Under  these  amend- 
ments, the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  designated 
as  having  the  prime  authority,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  for  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  matters.  These 
amendments  eliminate  any  possible 
question  as  to  the  Agency's  statutory 
authority. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  legislation.  One  of  the  more 
significant  amendments  requires  that 
the  Director  of  ACDA  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council  and  a 
full-time  participant  in  its  deliberations. 
At  present,  the  ACDA  Director  attends 
only  those  National  Security  Coimcil 
meetings  wloich  deal  directly  with  arms 
control  and  disarmament  issues,  and  his 
attendance  is  by  invitation. 

I  believe  that  the  Dh-ector  of  the  ACDA 
.should  be  made  a  full-time  member  of 
the  NSC,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Na- 
tional Security  Cotmcil  matters  involve 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  question 
of  amis  control  and  disarmament.  His 
full-time  membership  on  the  NSC  would 
assm'e  that  all  arms  control  aspects  of 
the  many  issues  on  NSC  acendas  can  be 
properly  considered. 

Under  the  original  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  a  General  Advisory 
Committee  was  established  to  provide 
the  Agency  with  a  public  panel  to  assist 
it  in  its  v.ork.  The  amendments  which 
I  have  introduced  would  provide  that 
Members  of  Congress  be  included  in  the 
committee  and  that  the  advisory  role 
of  the  committee  be  expanded  to  include 
the  Congress  among  those  whom  it  ad- 
\Tses  respecting  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament matters. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
to  expand  the  communication  between 
the  Congress  and  the  General  Advisory 
Committee.  It  is  also  important  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  additional  in- 
sight and  information  on  arms  control 
matters. 

One  of  the  amendments  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  requires  Government  agen- 
cies whose  plans  and  activities  may  have 
an  impact  on  governmental  arms  con- 
trol and  disaimament  policies  or  nego- 
tiations, to  prepare  "arms  control  im- 
pact statements"  for  review  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  These 
impact  statements  are  similar  to  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  now  pre- 
pared under  law.  They  would  permit  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  to  monitor,  com- 
ment on  and  evaluate  plans  without  hav- 
ing to  devote  Its  very  limited  staff  re- 
sources to  ferreting  out  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

The  legislation  requires  that  a  copy  of 
the  ACDA  impact  statement  be  furnished 
to  ttie  NSC,  the  OMB,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Arms  Control  Director,  after 
informing  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  re- 
quired to  make  recommendations  to  the 
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Congress  on  the  arms  control  signifi- 
cance of  governmental  plans,  programs, 
or  negotiations. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  important 
in  order  to  make  other  Federal  agencies 
aware  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
concerns  in  developing  their  pohcies.  And 
it  would  also  provide  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  with  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  arms  control 
ramifications  of  governmental  activities. 
Under  the  provisions  of  tlie  amend- 
ment introduced  today,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  allowed 
to  carry  out  necessary  and  legitimate 
public  information  activities  within  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  will  al- 
low ACDA  to  provide  the  public  v.ith 
information  on  U.S.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  goals  and  activities  witli- 
out  violating  the  prohibition  against 
•propaganda"  v.-ithin  the  United  States 
on  the  Agency's  activities.  Quite  frank- 
ly, tlie  legislation  should  also  serve  to 
balance  the  extensive  public  informa- 
tion program  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Arm.s  Control 
Act  calls  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress,  But  this  report  is  not  ade- 
quately detailed  and  pro\idc-s  us  v.ith 
little  if  any  substantive  information  on 
v.hich  to  base  an  important  judgment 
as  to  progress  and  needs  in  achieving 
arms  control  goals.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments will  require  that  the  Agency's  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  be  expanded 
to  include  a  complete  and  analytical 
.statement  of  amis  control  and  disarm- 
ament goals,  negotiations  and  activities 
as  well  as  an  appraisal  of  the  status  and 
prospects  of  arms  control  negotiations 
and  of  arms  control  measures  in  effect. 
This  added  reporting  requirement  is 
analogous  to  the  "posture  statement" 
provided  the  Congress  by  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Several  of  the  amendments  being  in- 
troduced today  are  what  can  be  called 
conformhig  amendments  to  other  acts. 
One  of  these  amendments  is  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  and  it  requires  that 
the  Durector  of  ACDA  be  consulted  and 
his  opinion  considered  in  making  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  the  issuance  of 
licensing  for  the  export  of  articles  desig- 
nated as  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  imder  this  section. 

At  present,  the  law  does  require  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  ai-ms  con- 
trol impact  of  decisions  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  However,  there 
is  no  such  requirement  in  the  munitions 
control  section  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

This  cliange  ui  the  lav,'  would  insui-e 
tliat  all  decisions  under  section  414  have 
tlie  benefit  of  the  Director's  opinion  of 
the  impact  on  arms  control  policies  and 
negotiations.  I  consider  this  amendment 
vital  to  congressional  and  executive 
branch  consideration  of  the  massive  pro- 
liferation of  conventional  arms  v.hich  is 
now  underway. 

Another  amendment  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  ACDA  to  be  consulted  and  his 
opinion  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
evaluation  of  all  sales  proposed  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Foreign  Militai-y 
Sales  Act.  Section  42ia>  of  tlie  Foreign 


Militai-y  Sales  Act  does  not  .specifically 
reqiure  that  ACDA  be  consulted  or  that 
its  views  be  obtained.  The  change  would 
assure  that  all  such  evaluations  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Director's  opinion  of  tlie 
impact  of  the  pi-oposed  sale  on  arms  con- 
trol policie:.  and  negotiations. 

Finally,  the  last  amendment  requires 
that  the  Director  of  ACDA  be  consulted 
en  ail  decisions  to  furnish  military  as- 
sistance under  the  Foreign  As.sistance 
Act,  and  tliat  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  arm.s  control  impact  of  such  assist- 
ance be  ta'Ken  into  account  in  making 
such  decisions.  This  change  would  assure 
that  all  such  decisions  have  the  benefit 
of  I3ie  Director's  opinion  of  then-  impact 
on  arms  control  pohcies  and  negotia- 
tions. These  final  amendments  are  badly 
needed  in  view  of  the  dangerous  prolifer- 
ation of  conventional  arms  and  the  lack 
of  high-level  analysis  of  the  prospects 
for  arms  control. 

I  have  been  deeply  troubled  by  tlie  sale 
and  supply  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Persian  Guif  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  shipping 
massive  quantities  of  arms  into  an  area 
which  is  a  tinderbox  and  the  possible  lo- 
cation of  a  future  superpower  confronta- 
tion. The  amendments  I  am  introducmg 
today  would  begin  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  analysis  and  study  of  the  mipact  of 
the  sale  and  granthig  of  conventional 
arms  in  which  our  Go\'ernment  is  so  ac- 
tively involved. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  am  introducing  today  are 
an  imixirtant  step  in  the  upgrading  of 
tlie  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  considei-ed  in  the  very  near  future  by 
the  relevant  subcommittees  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  wide  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  bill  is 
needed  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
Uie  Coiigiess  of  the  United  States  to 
arms  control  and  to  the  serious  pursuit 
of  policies  designed  to  limit  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  sale  of  all  types  of 
armaments. 

It  is  appropriate  that  nearly  15  years 
after  its  founding,  the  status  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  should 
be  reexamined  by  Congress.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  conclusions  which  are  re- 
flected in  these  amendments  should  be 
enacted  into  law  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  ACDA  in  the  structure  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1170 
Be  it  enacted  bit  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  Amendments  of  1975." 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  ARMS  CON- 
TROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

PURPOSES    or   ACT 

Section  101.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  TJ.8.C.  2551) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "It  must  be  able" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "It  shall  have 
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the  authority,  under  the  direction   of  the 
President.". 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  102.  Section  22  of  the  Arms  Control 
rnd  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C  2562)  la 
a.nended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
FfMUence  after  the  second  sentence  thereof- 
rue  Director  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tiOiial  Security  Council." 

GENERAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec  103.  Section  26  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2566)  Is 
n  mended  to  read  as  follows : 

•Sec  26.  Tlie  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
pomt  a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  not 
to    exceed    fifteen    members.    Two    of   such 
members  shall   be  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate   (only  one  of  whom  shall  be 
from  the  majority  political  party),  and  two 
Of  such  members  shall  be  Members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  (only 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  majority  po- 
litical party).  The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  not  appointed  from  the 
United  States  Congress  to  act  as  Chairman 
The  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  not 
also  Members  of  Congress  may  receive  the 
compensation    and    reimbursement   for    ex- 
penses specified  for  consultants  bv  section 
41  (d)  of  this  Act.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
Pt  least  twice  each  year.  It  shall  from  time 
to  time  advise  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,    the   appropriate   committees   of   the 
United  States  Congress,  and  the  Disarma- 
ment Director  respecting  matters  affecting 
arms     control,     disarmament      and     world 
peace." 

ARMS     CONTROL     AND     DIS.VRitAMENT 
IMPACT     STATEMENT 

Sec  104.  Title  III  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  subchapter  III) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPACT     STATEMENT 

"Sec  36.   (a)   Not  less  than  30  davs  prior 
to  requestUig  an  authorl2atlon  for  any  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  testing  en- 
gineering, construction,  deployment,  or  mod- 
ernization, for  which  the  total  program  cost 
IS  estimated  to  exceed  $250  million,  or  for 
which    the   proposed   annual    appropriation 
exceeds   $50   mUUon,    for    armaments    am- 
munition, implements  of  war,  or  mlUta'ry  fa- 
culties,  the  department  or   agency  of  the 
United  States  making  the  recommendation 
or  proposal  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Director  a  detailed  statement  on  the  nature 
scope,  mission  and  Impact  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policies  or  negotiations  of 
the  proposed  program  and  on  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  action.  Within  30  days 
after  such  statement  is  submitted  to  him, 
the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  department 
or  agency  making  the  recommendation  or 
proposal  a  report  on  his  review  and  appraisal 
of  such  program  as  it  might  Impact  on  arms 
control   and  disarmament  policies  and  ne- 
gotiations. A  copy  of  such  statement  and 
the  report  of  the  Director  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"(b)  After  Informing  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  shaU  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any 
programs  which  are  being  undertaken  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  consideration  under 
.'.uhsection  (a)  lot  thU  section." 

SECURITY    REQUIREMENTS     TOR     CERTAIN 
CONSULTANTS 

Src  105.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
.■^•^ction  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
ormament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2585(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  and 
Uisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
la  .subsection  (c).  the  Director". 
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(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  45(a) 
or  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
person  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  no  per- 
son .  *^ 

.JJ"^  Section  45  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 

^ftion:''^  ^'"^  "'""'"^  *^^  following  new 

tion''U^^J"^'^^"^*"°"^  ^^^  determina- 
tion required  under  subseotlon  (a)  may  be 
waived  by  the  Director  in  the  case  of  anv 
consultant  who  will  not  be  pe^ittil  to 
ntr?  .''"!f^.  *°  Classified  information  if  the 
Director  determines  and  certifies  in  writing 

theVnUed^tLTes.--    '"  ^'"  "^^*  ^'""^^'^  °' 

PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

tr,^'"n«i.°^T,.^^''^'°"  *^<^>  "^  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2589 
inil/.^  amended  by  striking  out  "None"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  specified  under  section  2(c),  none". 

REPORT  TO  congress:  POSTURE  STATEMENT 

nnrt^^V./"'-  ^^''"on  50  Of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2590)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fnln)!,^^  "^"^  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
include  a  complete  and  analytical  statement 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  goals,  nego- 
tiations and  activities  and  an  appraisal  of 
the  status  and  prospects  of  arms  control  ne- 
IffMt """^  »"«»  of  arms  control  measures  in 

TITLE     II— CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 
TO    OTHER   ACTS 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

Sec  201.  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Se- 

ed'b  ^  ""^1°'  '^"^  <22  U.S.C.  1934)  is  amend- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"(f)  Decisions  on  issuing  licenses  for  the 
export  of  articles  on  the  United  States  Mu- 
with  tt«^f  ^^.*"  "^  '"^'•e  ''^  coordination 
control  n^i'l^f^""  °^  *^^  ^"**^  States  Arms 
control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  shall 

tf^„*''.*v?  *"°"'^*  *h«  Dlrector-s'ophUon^J^ 
tr.hTf.f  ?""  '^^  ^"P"""'  °^  ^"^  article  will  coi^ 
hi  ff^  !,J°  an  arms  race,  or  Increase  the  possi- 
bility of  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflict 
or  prejudice  the  development  of  bilateral 
or  multilateial  arms  control  aiTangements/' 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ACT 

Sec^202.  Section  42(a)  of  the  Foreign  Mil- 

nl.L  *''-"«'  °"*  <3)"  and  inserting  in 
neu  thereof  "(3)  in  coordination  with  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 

opTnlonrToT"*    ^^"^^^''    *'^«    °*-<=^-'« 

foreign  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Sec  203.  Section  511  of  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
ITJ'l'^"^  '^"  <22  U.S.C.  2321  (dfr; 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "take  toto 
account"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "b^ 
made  In  coordination  with  the  Director  ot 
^.T'/"  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^°"trol  and  DiSrn^f 

IZXu^lT'J^T  ^"^"  ''""^  '"^"^  — * 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  1171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intprnnl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  S- 
n^s  deduction  under  section  162  for  cer- 
rnJioH  l"^'^  ^^^  necessary  expenses  In- 
^^f^?.^,,**"  ^''^^'^^  «"  individual  to  be 
n^!^"lr  employed.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


CHILD    CARE     TAX     DEDUCTION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 

Snl""'!^  u  -^^^  *°^^y  ^'^ich  is  simiS- 
taneously  bemg  introduced  by  Congress- 
man CoRMAN  in  the  House  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  busi- 


ness deduction  for  household  and  child 
care  expenses  incurred  by  working  moth- 
ers and  certain  other  Individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  be  gainfully  employed 

The  basic  principle  of  this  bill— allow- 
tog  this  deduction  as  a  business  rather 
than  a  personal  expense— has  already  re- 
ceived overwhelming  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate. On  November  12,  1971,  the  Senate 

A^^^^^n^/.^"'""'^'"^"'  t°  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  to  create  the  business  deduc- 
tion by  a  vote  of  74  to  1,  but  the  amend- 
l^"''  was  eliminated  in  conference.  In 
iyi2,  similar  action  occurred.  The  bill 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
VI  to  8  as  an  amendment  to  H.R  i  but 
was  once  again  eliminated  in  conference 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
to  remove  the  inequity  in  our  tax  laws 
Which   enables   businessmen  to  deduct 
ordinary  and  necessaiy"  business  ex- 
penses yet  denies  to  working  mothers  a 
deduction  for  the  most  "ordinary  ^d 
necessary"  business  expense  they  incur- 
the  cost  of  maintaining  their  households 
and  assuring  safe  and  responsible  care 
for  their  children  while  they  work 

If  a  businessman  can  deduct  the  cost 
01  hiring  a  secretaiy  to  improve  his 
effectiveness  in  working,  if  he  can  treat 
his  entertainment  expenses  as  a  tax 
deduction  how  is  it  just  that  a  working 
mother  should  not  be  allowed  the  same 
soit  of  deduction  for  expenses  which  are 
^jri^."^°^''^  ^^*^"y  ^"^^ated  to  her  work? 
What  can  be  more  of  a  business  expense 
than  one  which  basically  enables  her  to 
work,  or  enables  her  to  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  capacities? 

^Ji^^^^u^ir  ^^^  personal  expenses  like 
doctors  bills.  They  should  not  be  classi- 
ned  as  they  are  now  with  charitable 
contributions.  They  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  to  enable 
^"r'"'?^„^i?"^^  ^^  ^^  gainfully  employed. 
^.^li  •  ^?  percent  of  the  Nation's 
mothers  worked  outside  ttie  home  and 
I  am  certain  that  percentage  has  in- 
creased drastically  today.  Of  Uie  approx- 
imately 12.5  million  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  6  more  tlian  one  in  everj' 
three  is  working.  That  means  there  are 
more  than  4.3  million  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  6  who  are  in  the  labor  force 
today. 

These  are  the  people  who  simply  can- 
"ot/void  paying  for  the  care  of  their 
children  and  for  other  household  ex- 
penses. Very  often  they  have  to  lose  a 
substantial  proportion  of  their  income  to 
secure^tiiese  services.  Yet  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  these  considerable  costs 
as  a  business  deduction. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  mothers 
go  out  to  work.  At  the  lower-income 
levels  It  is  a  matter  of  compelling  finan- 
cial necessity.  Whether  or  not  tiiey  pre- 
fer to  be  full-time  mothers,  devoting  all 
their  care  and  attention  to  the  family 
and  the  home,  they  do  not  really  have 
the  choice.  They  must  work,  they  must 
produce  a  second  income  to  keep  their 
family  out  of  poverty  and  provide  even 
the  basic  necessities. 

Others  want  to  work  as  a  matter  of 
self-fulfillment  to  use  their  capabilities 
to  take  an  individual's  place  In  the  com- 
munity In  the  way  that  a  man  can,  and 
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is  expected  to,  without  any  special  ob- 
stacle. 

Whatever  the  motivation  for  working, 
their  problem  in  this  area  is  the  same. 
To  be  able  to  take  employment  and  re- 
ceive an  income  they  must  step  over  a 
much  liigher  threshold  than  other  peo- 
ple who  want  to  enter  the  labor  market. 
Not  only  do  they  have  to  find  a  suitable 
job.  They  must  also  obtain  and  pay  for 
the  care  of  their  children  and  of  their 
houses  Vihile  they  are  away  earning  that 
income.  These  expenses  are  clearly  work 
related. 

Of  all  mothers  of  childre.i  under  6.  10 
percent — 1.3  million  of  them — were  sin- 
gle parents  bringing  up  children  without 
a  husband.  Half  of  these  mothers  held 
down  a  job. 

For  these  women,  and  for  many  v.id- 
owers  or  divorced  men  with  families 
to  care  for,  the  fundamental  character 
of  these  outlays  as  a  business  expense 
is  even  more  explicit.  There  may  be 
doubts  about  many  of  the  expenses  which 
businessmen  run  up  in  the  name  of  busi- 
ness and  consequently  take  as  tax  de- 
ductions. But  the  expenses  with  wliich 
this  bill  deals  are  not  for  entertainment 
or  for  countiy  club  subscriptions.  They 
are  payments  which  are  necessary  for 
those  families  to  be  \  iable,  self-support- 
ing, economic  miits. 

There  are  many  other  income  earners, 
both  men  and  women,  whose  earnings 
capacity  depends  on  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide suitable  care  of  a  spouse  or  other 
dependent  who  is  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself. 

Their  situation  is  particularly  difficult 
and  demanding,  physically  and  emotion- 
ally as  well  as  financially.  They  have 
enough  to  handle  without  the  additional 
difficulty  of  tax  laws  which  limit  the 
availability  of  a  legitimate  deduction  for 
expenses  involved  in  bringing  in  their 
family  income. 

All  these  groups  are  taxpayei-s,  pro- 
ducing taxable  income,  but  at  present 
the  tax  laws  fail  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  direct  link  between  the  expenses 
they  incur  and  tlie  income  which  is  gen- 
erated. 

Tlie  main  burden  of  the  failure  to 
allow  a  business  deduction  for  such  ex- 
penses as  child  care  has,  of  course,  fallen 
mainly  on  women.  It  places  an  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  women  who  wish  to  enter  the 
employment  market  and  once  they  are 
in  the  market,  it  constitutes  a  built-in 
economic  disadvantage  to  their  efforts.  It 
is  not  the  result  of  any  positive  attempt 
to  discriminate  against  women.  It  is 
lather  the  relic  of  a  time  when  it  was 
not  the  normal  or  accepted  thing  for 
mothers  to  go  out  to  work.  But  times 
na\e  changed.  The  proportion  of  mothers 
now  working  outside  the  home  is  more 
than  double  that  of  25  years  ago.  In 
1948,  18  percent  went  out  to  work.  Now 
42  percent  do.  The  trend  is  continuing. 
Tax  provisions  should  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  the  society  to  which  they  apply. 
In  the  name  of  equity  for  working 
noihers  now  and  in  the  future,  the  cur- 
lent  situation  should  be  changed. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
present  provides  some  relief  in  this  area 


by  allowing  these  expenses  as  a  personal 
income  tax  deduction. 

However,  apart  from  the  objection  of 
prmciple  that  genuine  business  deduc- 
tions should  be  treated  as  business 
deductions  and  not  as  personal  deduc- 
tions there  is  a  much  moi-e  practical 
objection  to  leaving  the  existing  pro- 
visions as  they  are. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  68 
percent  of  the  families  Vvi'Ji  earnings  of 
$10,000  or  less  use  the  standard  deduc- 
tion form  and  do  not  itemize  their  per- 
.sonal  deductions.  As  a  result  they  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  child-care  deduc- 
tion. Yet  these  are  often  the  people  who 
most  need  and  most  de.sen-e  assistance 
from   tax  relief.  They  are  people  with 
modest  to  moderate  incomes.  They  are 
people  who  ai-e  doing  their  best  to  be  self- 
reliant  and  to  improve  their  lot.  They  are 
often  people  who  need  a  second  income 
in  the  family  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 
inflation   which   others   can   l)ear   with 
greater  ease.  Tliey  are  people  who  need 
help    and    support,    not    discrimination 
against  their  efforts  in  the  tax  structure. 
Tlie  bill  allows  a  deduction  for  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  duiing  tlie  taxable  year 
for  household  services  and  for  the  care 
of  one  or  more  dependents  of  the  tax- 
payer,  but   only   if   such   expenses   are 
"ordinarj'  and  necessarj-  to  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed."  The 
deduction  will  be  available  on  the  same 
basis    as    any    other    business    exijense 
deduction  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Internal  Rcenue  SeiT- 
ice  may  prescribe. 

It  does  not  create  another  loophole  in 
the  Income  Tax  Code.  It  is  not  a  soft 
subsidy  for  those  who  do  not  need  it.  It 
simply  is  a  correction  of  a  basic  inequity 
whose  burden  often  falls  heavily  on  those 
who  have  small  capacit;-  to  bear  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1171 
Ec  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h) 
as  (i),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Certain  Expenses  Necessary  fob 
Gainfvl  Employment. — 

•■  ( 1 )  In  GENEn.\L.— In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  maintains  a  household  which  in- 
cludes as  a  member  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing qualifying  individuals — 

■•<A)  a  child  or  stepchild  of  the  taxpayer 
I  within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  who  is 
\inder  the  age  of  15, 

•'iB)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  is 
under  the  age  of  15  or  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  c.iring  for  himself  or 
herself,  or 

■■(C)  the  spou.^e  of  the  taxpayer,  if  he  or 
she  is  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of 
cariiig  for  himself  or  herself, 
the  deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  the  reasonable  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for  house- 
hold services  and  for  the  care  of  one  or  more 
individuals  described  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B).  or  (C).  but  only  if  such  expenses  are 


ordinary  and  necessary  to  enable  the  tax- 
payer to  be  gainfully  employed. 

"(2)  Maintaining  a  household. — For  pur- 
poies  of  paragraph  (1).  an  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  maintaining  a  household  for 
aay  taxable  year  only  if  over  half  of  the  cost 
of  mointnining  the  household  during  such 
period  is  furnished  by  such  Individual  (or  if 
such  individual  is  married  during  such  pe- 
riod, if  furnished  by  such  individual  and  his 
or  her  spouse ) . 

(3)  SrccTAL  RULES.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

■■(A)  MArjtino  corpLr-s  mvgt  rii.c  joi::t  ;:-- 
TiKx.— If  the  taxpayer  is  married  at  the  clo^e 
of  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  only  if 
the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse  file  a  sin^-le"  re- 
turn jointly  for  the   taxable  year. 

"(JJ)  GaJ^TTL        EMrLCVMENT         nEOVIT- 

i.iy.r.T. — If  the  taxpayer  is  married  fbr  cny 
period  during  the  taxable  year,  there  sh:  li 
be  taken  into  accoimt  employment-related 
expenses  incurred  during  any  month  of  such 
period  only  if — 

•■(i)  both  spouses  are  gainfully  emploved 
or  ■ 

•  ( ii )  the  .spouse  is  a  qualifying  Individual 
described  in  par.^graph  (1)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
.^ectlon. 

"(C)  Certain  married  iNorviDtTALS  lkinc 
apart.— An  individual  who  fcr  the  taxable 
year  would  Ije  treated  as  not  married  under 
.'^action  143(b)  if  paragraph  (i)  of  .such 
section  referred  to  any  dependent,  shall  be 
treated  as  not  married  for  such  taxable 
year. 

•■(D)  Payments  to  related  individuals  — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  amount  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer to  an  individual  bearing  a  relation.shio 
to  the  taxpayer  described  in  paragraphs  ( U 
through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  (relating  to 
definition  of  dependent)  or  to  a  dependcr.t 
described  in  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section 
(E)  Reduction  for  certain  payments  — 
In  the  case  of  employment- related  expenses 
incurred  during  any  taxable  year  solely  with 
respect  to  a  qualify  Individual  (other  than  t- 
nidividual  who  is  also  described  in  subpT.- 
graph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paiagraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  who  is  under  the  age  of  15) 
the  amount  of  such  expenses  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion sliall  be  reduced — 

"(i)  if  such  individual  is  15  or  older  and 
is  described  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  such  Uidividuars  adjusted  cros^-ln- 
come  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

•'(II)  the  di.=;ability  payments  received  b(- 
siich  individual  during  such  year,  exceed.. 
$750  or 

-(11)  in  the  case  of  a  qualifying  individual 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragranh 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amount  of  dis- 
abUlty  payments  received  by  such  individual 
during  the  taxable  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
disability  payment'  means  a  payment  (other 
than  a  gift)  which  is  made  on  account  of  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  an  Individ- 
ual and  which  is  not  Included  in  er^ss 
income."  "^ 

(b)  Section  62(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  and  business 
deductions  of  employees)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(E)  Certain  expenses  necessary  for 
gainful  employment.— The  deductions  al- 
lowed under  section  162  which  consist  of  ex- 
penses allowable  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  subsection  (h)  thereof,  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance by  him  or  by  her  of  services  as  an 
employee." 

(c)   Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  additional  Itemized  deductions  for  In- 
dlviduals)  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  section  214  (relating  to 
exijenses  for  household  and  dependent  ^e 
-nd  "^«=essary  for  gainful  employment), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
secuon  214  in  the  table  of  sections  for  such 

ut)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
s  laii  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
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S.    880 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD: 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
this  is  a  request  that  I  have  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)     and    with    the    Senator    from 
Nebraska    (Mr.   Hruska).   the   ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  with   the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)    i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  to 
amend  title  VI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  a  10-year  term  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  451  &  biU 
to  amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Secu- 
nty  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  under 
part  B  of  medicare  for  routine  exfolia- 
tive cytology  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of 
uterine  cancer. 

S.     522 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  522  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement'  Act. 

S.    613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr    Mon- 

a°«Co  ^'w^,.  ^^^^^  ^«  a  cosponsor  of 
fa.  613.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
mto  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers,  and  for  other 
purpo.>es. 

S.    613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  615  the 
limousine  limitation  bill. 

S.    600 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hruska,    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
Fannin,    Mr.    Goldvitater,    Mr! 
Laxalt,  Mr.  McClure.  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Scott)  : 
S.J.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  budget. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  resolution  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record.  ) 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  199,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  restrict  the  authority  for  inspec- 
tion of  tax  returns  and  the  disclosure  of 
information  contained  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was 
Pdded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to 
Emend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  tax  on  the 
amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices not  apply  to  the  amount  of  State 
ond  local  taxes  paid  for  such  sei-vices. 

S.    408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  to  repeal 


At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Mondale  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  660.  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1975. 

S.  673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  >  Mr.  McGovern) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  s' 
673,  to  establish  an  energy  stamp  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  energy  stamps 
to  certain  low-income  households  to  help 
meet  residential  energy  costs  incurred 
by  such  hou.seholds. 

S.    740 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  740,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Production  Board  to  assure 
early  development  of  energy  resources 
on  the  public  domain  and  on  other  Fed- 
eral lands  and  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  overcome  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  nations  for  en- 
ergy supplies  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity, commerce,  and  a  full-employment 
economy. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ' 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr' 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  811,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate 
its  purposes. 

S.    858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S 
858)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  States  for  the  establishment  ex- 
pansion, improvement  and  maintenance 
of  cemeteries  for  veterans. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mond'ale) 
was  added  as  a  copsonsor  of  the  bill  (S 
880)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  provide  service 
pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans. 

S.    953 

At  the  request  of  mK  StevenSon  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  953,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act-  01  1969. 

S.    097 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  997  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  to  require  the  disclosure  by  retail 
distributors  of  retail  unit  prices  of  con- 
sumer commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish,  on  certain  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  national  petroleum 
reserves,  the  development  of  which  needs 
to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION   5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

senate  joint  nESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
reconfirmation  of  judges  after  a  term  of 
8  years. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39, 
to  designate  the  week  of  March  17  to  23, 
1975,  as  National  Lead  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Week. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  to  disapprove 
Export-Import  Bank  Financing  of  a  nu- 
clear reactor  sale  to  South  Korea. 

senate    JOINT   RESOLUTION    S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
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current  Resolution  5,  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  Council  on  the  Mis- 
sing in  Action. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
24— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  CUR- 
TAILMENT OF  BENEFITS  UNDER 
MEDICARE 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.) 

Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Resolied  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  Whereas  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  enactment  into  law 
of  amendments  to  the  Medicare  program 
(title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
would  have  the  effect  of — 

(1)  Imposing  a  coinsurance  amount  with 
respect  to  In-patlcnt  hospital  services  (under 
part  A  of  title  XVIII)  equal  to  10  jjer  centum 
of  the  actual  costs  imposed  for  such  services 
above  the  Initial  deductible,  during  the  first 
60  days  of  hospitalization  and  thereafter 
with  a  maximum  of  $750; 

(2)  increasing  the  amount  of  the  deduct- 
ible which  is  applicable  witli  respect  to 
physician  services  (under  part  B  of  title 
XVni);  and 

Wliereas.  such  proposal  to  Increase  co.^its 
under  Medicare  has  caused  great  alarm  and 
concern  to  many  Americans,  particulnrlv  the 
elderly;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Houw  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sen-^e 
of  Congress  that  no  such  amendments  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  with  Senator  Ribi- 
coff and  28  of  our  colleagues  a  concur- 
rent resolution  which  expresses  a  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  administrations 
proposals  to  increase  the  costs  of  medi- 
care to  its  beneficiaries  shall  not  be  en- 
acted. Along  with  his  proposals  to  put 
ceihngs  on  social  security  increases  and 
reduce  food  stamp  benefits,  Pi-esident 
Ford  has  recommended  that  we  save 
more  money  by  restructuring  medicare 
deductible  and  copayment  systems  so 
that  citizens  in  need  would  pay  more  of 
the  health  bill.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
most as  if  the  President  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  especially 
devised  a  package  to  increase  the  bur- 
dens on  our  senior  citizens,  just  at  a  time 
when  they  truly  need  increased  aid. 

I  believe  that  it  is  crucial  that  we  in 
Congress  make  it  absolutely  •  clear  that 
we  will  have  no  part  of  such  a  program 
As  we  went  on  record  against  the  pro- 
Po.-.3d  5  percent  ceihng  on  increases 
in  social  security,  and  as  we  reversed  ad- 
ministration plans  in  regard  to  food 
stamps,  it  is  now  important  that  we 
express  our  resolve  not  to  enact  legisla- 


tion which  will  increase  the  costs  of 
medical  care  to  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  establishing  medicare 
in  1965,  we  made  a  commitment  to  pro- 
vide our  senior  citizens,  who  often  live 
on  small,  fixed  inc6mes,  with  adequate 
health  care.  Prior  to  that  time  many 
older  Americans  were  denied  needed 
health  care  because  they  lacked  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 

When  medicare  began  it  met  50  per- 
cent of  the  health  core  needs  of  our 
elderly.  But  unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
the  soraing  costs  of  health  care  have 
eroded  much  of  our  oiiginal  commit- 
ment. The  medicare  program  now  covers 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  health  bill 
for  senior  citizens.  In  fact,  the  elderly 
pay  more  in  out  of  pocket  expenses  for 
medical  care  now  than  they  did  the  year 
before  medicare  was  enacted. 

It  is  shocking  that,  in  this  context, 
OMB  would  now  propose  that  we  further 
reduce  medicare  benefits. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
impose  a  10-percent  copayment  require- 
ment under  part  A  of  medicare  which 
covers  hospitalization,  and  would  in- 
crease deductibles  for  part  B,  which 
covers  physician  services,  according  to 
increases  in  social  .security  benefits.  The 
President  has  tried  to  sell  his  package 
by  putting  $750  cost  ceilings  on  patient 
liability  under  part  A  and  part  B,  v.hich 
in  itself  is  desirable,  but  a  close  look  at 
current  law  and  experience  under  medi- 
care shows  that  he  is  offering  no  bargain 
for  medicare  patients. 

Presently,  beneficiaries  pay  an  initial 
deductible  under  part  A  of  $92  per  bene- 
fit period.  No  further  benefit  payments 
are  required  until  the  beneficiaries  have 
been  hospitalized  for  a  period  of  at  loast 
60  days. 

The  average  hospital  stay  for  persons 
under  medicare  is  11.7  days.  Thus  the  av- 
erage cost  for  hospitalization  under  pres- 
ent law  to  the  5.5  million  people  w  ho  will 
receive  hospitalization  benefits  under 
medicare  in  1975  will  be  $92.  the  assigned 
deductible.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, however,  that  cost  would  rise  sub- 
stantially. Statistics  published  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  .show  that 
average  expenses  per  inpatient  dav  were 
$118  in  1974.  Under  the  administration 
plan  the  medicare  patient  would  be  liable 
for  10  percent  of  that  am.ount  in  addition 
to  his  deductible,  and  the  cost  per  aver- 
age hospitahzation  would  increase  from 
$92  to  $230.  It  would  be  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  cost  of  a  60-day  hospitalization 
would  go  from  $92  to  $800.  Since  onlv  .5 
percent  of  those  covered  by  medicare  are 
ho,spitalized  beyond  60  days,  there  will 
be  little  benefit  to  anyone  in  the  pro- 
posed $750  ceiling. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  part  A,  the 
administration  proposes  to  increase  the 
costs  of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
which  provides  for  physicians  .services 
Under  present  law,  beneficiaries  pay  an 
annual  deductible  of  $60  and  copavments 
amounting  to  20  percent  of  reasonable 
medical  costs.  The  President  would  in- 
crease the  initial  deductible  by  the  same 
percentages  that  cash  benefits  increase 
under  social  security. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  existing  deductible 


and  coinsurance  requirements  are  too 
high,  and  many  are  discouraged  from  re- 
ceiving treatment  because  they  do  not 
have  the  initial  $60.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  increase  that  cost  in  a  time 
when  inflation  has  so  shrunk  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Whafs  more.  Congress  en- 
acted increases  in  social  security  benefits 
to  help  the  elderly  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands which  have  been  thrust  upon 
them  by  our  economic  problems.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  for  part  of  these 
funds  to  be  taken  back  in  the  form  of 
higher  payments  under  medicare.  Such  a 
plan  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  subtle 
fraud  upon  our  senior  citizens. 

The  administration  claims  that  its  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  medicare  procram 
will  save  about  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  But  let  us  set  the  record  straight. 
The  administration  is  proposing  changes 
in  the  present  law  which  will  impose  SI. 3 
billion  in  additional  costs  to  the  23.5  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  covered  by  medi- 
care. The  President's  proposal  is  not 
blocking  a  new  spending  program,  but 
rather  levying  a  very  costly  tax  upon 
older  Americans.  In  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  of  multibillion  dollar  tax  cuts  and 
expenditures  to  stimulate  an  economy 
which  is  sliding  toward  depression,  the 
administration's  plans  for  medicare  are 
not  only  bad  policy,  but  also  bad  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  believe  that 
the  most  desirable  action  that  Congress 
could  take  would  be  the  reduction  of 
current  deductible  and  copayment  re- 
quirements under  medicare.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  cosponsor,  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, S.  525,  which  was  introduced  b  • 
Senator  Ribicoff  to  reduce  these  costs  to 
1974  levels.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  that 
legislation  will  be  enacted.  If  it  is  not 
howe\^er,  the  very  least  we  must  do  i,'=  to 
block  passage  of  the  administrations 
proposals  for  medicare.  This  resolution 
will  nip  that  ill-conceived  proposal  in 
the  bud,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  give  as- 
surance to  our  senior  citizens  that  their 
Government  will  not  add  to  their  alreadv 
oven\  helming  burdens. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  OF  1975— H.R.  216G 

A.MEKDMENTS   NO.   92   THROUGH   NO.   89 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro\id« 
for  a  refund  of  1974  individual  income 
taxes,  to  increase  the  low-income  allow- 
ance and  the  percentage  standard  de- 
duction, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting several  amendments  to  H.R  2166 
the  pending  emergency  tax  reduction 
bill,  and  request  that  they  be  printed 
so  they  will  be  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

These  amendments  concern  small  busi- 
ness and  are  parallel  to  provisions  of 
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S.  1119  the  Small  Business  Emergency 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  which  was 
put  forward  by  nine  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
March  10.  after  3  days  of  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

The  Small  Business  Emergency  Tax 
Reduction  Act  was  proposed  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Having  provisions  printed  as 
amendments  to  the  House  bill  as  it  is  to 
be  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee 
will  make  it  possible  for  that  committee 
to  take  up  these  provisions  when  it  goes 
into  executive  session  later  this  v.eek. 

AMrNDMENT    NO.    100 
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'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
the  bill  ( H.R.  2166 1 ,  supra. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
^  ACT— S.  622 

AMEND.MENTS    NOS.    101    AND    102 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table." 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  tno  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  S.  622  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  assure  that  the  essential  en- 
ergj'  needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
.  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  imported  from 
insecure  sources  at  high  prices,  to  imple- 
ment U.S.  obhgations  under  interna- 
tional agreements  to  deal  with  shortage 
conditions,  and  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  implementation  of  Federal  and  State 
conservation  programs  consistent  with 
economic  recovery. 

AMEXrMENT    NO.     103 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  PROVISIONS   FOR   THE   STANDBY 
ENERGY    AUTHORITIES    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  from 
the  very  first  day  that  the  Senate  began 
considering  extending  governmental 
power  to  deal  with  energy  emergencies, 
whether  of  price  or  supply.  I  have  taken 
an  active  part.  The  debates  have  been 
numerous  and  protracted,  but  worth- 
while. I  chaired  Cost  of  Living  Council 
oversight  hearings  by  the  Separation  of 
Powers  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  came  away  ccnvinced  of 
the  need  to  tighten  administrative  and 
judicial  procedures  under  what  has  been 
described  as  emergency  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve much  was  accomplished  and  that 
a  workable  formula  for  review  of  admin- 
istrative decisionmaking  was  established 

On  February  7,  1975,  S.  622  was  intro- 
duced m  the  Senate.  Entitled  the  Stand- 
by Energy  Authorities  Act,  S.  622  pro- 
vides for  standby  authority  to  ration 
ci-ude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product,  to  impose  cer- 
tain energy  conservation  plans  and  to 
require  allocation  of  materials  to  ex- 
pand domestic  production.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  judicial  review  section  of  the 
bill  departs  from  the  successful  approach 
oi  the  past  in  a  way  that  does  not  well 
.<;orve  either  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
i.=-ti-ation  or  the  public. 

My  amendment  focuses  on  this  de- 
rra-ture  and  provides  a  system  more  ap- 


propriate for  this  standby  authority  I 
am  guided  by  considerations  relating  to 
the  nature  of  S.  622's  authority  and  the 
need  for  a  prompt  and  efficient  means  of 
obtaining  judicial  review  of  action  taken 
under  this  authority.  These  considera- 
tions argue  persuasively  in  favor  of  a 
system  comparable  to  that  provided  for 
in  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECono,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  10" 
On  page  74,  beginning  with  line  12,  delete 
the  text  of  subsection  112(b).  ending  on  page 
76.  line  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States   shall   have   exclusive   original   Juris- 
diction of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this  title,  or  under  regulations  or  orders  is- 
sued     thereunder.      notwlthstandhig      tlie 
amount   In  controversy;    except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection   (7) 
of  thic  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  any  Issue  by  way  of  defense 
(other  than  a  defense  based  on   the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  title  or  the  validity  of 
action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this  title) 
raised  in  any  proceeding  before  such  court. 
If  In  any  such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way 
of  defense  Is  raised  based  on  the  constitu- 
tionality   of    this    title    or    the    validity    of 
agency  action  under  this  title,  the  cases  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
(2)  (i)  E.xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,    exclusive   appellate   jurisdiction    is 
vested  in  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  court  which  Is  currentlv  in  exist- 
ence, but  which  is  independently  authorlTied 
by  this  section.  The  court,  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  shall  consist  of  three  or  more 
Judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of   the   United   States   from   Judges   of   the 
United     States     district     courts     and     cir- 
cuit   courts    of    appeals.    The    Chief    Jus- 
tice    of     the     United     States     shall     des- 
ignate one  of  such  Judges  as  chief  Judge  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  addi- 
tional Judges  for  such  court  and  revoke  pre- 
vious  designations.    The    chief   Judge   mav 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  di- 
visions of  three  or  more  members,  and  any 
such  division  may  render  Judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  not  hnve  power  to  issue  anv  interlocu- 
tory decree  staying  or  restraining'ln  whole  or 
In  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereunder.  In  all  other  respects,  the  court 
shall  have  the  powers  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  with  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  con- 
fened  on  it  by  this  title.  The  court  shall  ex- 
ercise Its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing Its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
pedite the  determination  of  cases  over  which 
It  has  jurisdiction  under  this  title.  The  court 
shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places 
as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and 
such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessarv 
or  proper.  ■' 

(11)  Appeals  from  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  regulations  or  orders  issued  there- 
under shall  be  taken  by  the  filing  of  a  notice 
of  appeal  with  the  Temporarv  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  within  thirty  davs  of  the 
entry  of  judgment  by  the  district  court. 
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(3)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  court  determines  that  a  ^ih 
stantial  constitutional  issue  exists,  the  court 
Shall  certify  such  issue  to  the  Tempomv 

^^^uF"":?  ^°''''  °^  APP««1-^-  Upon  such 
certification,  the  Temporary  Emereen^v 
Court  Of  Appeals  shall  determine  twE 
prlate  manner  of  disposition  which  mav 
include  a  determination  that  the  entire  4 
tion  be  sent  to  it  for  consideration  or  it  m^v' 
on  the  issues  certified,  give  binding  instniC' 
tions  and  remand  the  action  to  the  certify  n- 
court  for  further  disposition.  ^"'"Jins 

ti.l"'  ?"''J<''^*  ^°  paragraph  (ii),  no  regula- 
tion of  any  agency  exercising  author  tv 
under   this   title   shall    be   enjoined   or  "el 

^^,T-  \  '1^°^^  °'  '"^  P^^'-  ""less  a  flaa 
Judgment  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
such  regulation  was  in  excess  of  the  agencrs 
author  ty,  was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was 
otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria  ^? 
forth  in  section  706(2)    of  title  5    United 

fllul  ^°^f-  ^""^  "°  ^'-^^  of  such  agenc? 
shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in 

fhot  "".'^  *  '^"^^  judgment  determines 
that  such  order  is  in  excess  of  the  agency! 
authority,  or  is  based  upon  findings  which 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evWence 
„,'!','  A  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap! 
peals  may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanentiv 
the  application  of  a  particular  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  title  to  a  person  who 
is  a  party  to  litigation  before  it.  Appeals 
from  interlocutory  decisions  by  a  distnc 
court  of  the  United  States  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
?T';?.?H°e^  ?^  ^^"'°"  ^292(b)  of  title  28 
United  States  Code;  except  that  reference 
in  such  section  to  the  courts  of  appeals  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals. 

^f^t,'  "^^  effectiveness  of  a  final  judgment 
Of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  anv 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder  shall 
be  postponed  until  the  expiration  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  (6)  within  such  thirty 
days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  Judgment 
Shall  be  postponed  untU  an  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  Ije- 
comes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(6)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  any 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  Judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  Judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  anv 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this  title. 
Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no  court. 
Federal  or  State,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
power  to  consider  the  constitutional  validity 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  en- 
join, or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
provision  of  this  title  authorizing  the  Issu- 
ance of  such  regulations  or  orders,  or  any 
provLslon  of  any  such  regulation  or  order; 
or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
any  such  provision. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  this  section  apply 
to  any  actions  or  suits  pending  in  any  court. 
Federal  or  State,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  In  which  no  final  order  or 
Judgment  has  been  rendered.  Any  affected 
party  seeking  relief  shall  be  required  to  fol- 
low the  procedures  of  this  title. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  26,  I 
included  with  my  remarks  on  ocean  floor 
mining  a  news  story  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  that  date.  My  statement  ap- 
pears at  page  4449. 

The  Journal  article  was  headlined: 
'Mining  of  Ocean  Floor  by  U.S.  Con- 
cerns in  1976  is  Proposed  if  U.N.  Stalls 
on  Pact." 

It  said  in  part  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  draft  legislation, 
"being  circulated  to  other  Cabinet  of- 
ficers," to  license  U.S.  mining  companies 
to  go  after  minerals  basic  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

At  that  time,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was  deeply 
involved  in  surface  mining  legislation. 
Now  that  we  have  approved  S.  7,  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  another  source  of 
the  minerals  basic  to  our  economy,  the 
seabed. 

So  I  have  asked  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior,  or  someone  authorized  to  speak 
for  him,  to  come  up  and  tell  us  what 
he  can  about  this  draft  legislation  and 
the  Interior  Department's  new  Ocean 
Mining  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Jack  Carlson  is  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels  at  2  p.m.,  Wednesday,  March 
19,  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  This  will  not  be  a  hear- 
ing in  the  sense  that  others  will  be  asked 
to  comment.  It  is  solely  to  hear  the  De- 
partment's explanation  of  the  new 
agency,  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  may 
come  up. 

As  I  have  done  since  1969,  I  am  in- 
viting Senators  who  share  an  interest 
in  this  complex  subject  to  take  such  part 
in  the  hearings  as  they  wish.  Their  staff 
members  also  are  welcome. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  postponement  of  the  hear- 
ing on  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  amendments.  S.  957,  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions was  scheduled  to  hold  Friday, 
March  14,  1975,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

This  hearing  will  be  rescheduled  at  a 
later  date. 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  will  meet  to  consider  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  Budget 
on  March  20  at  2  p.m.,  March  21  at  10 
a.m.  and  April  8-10  at  10  a.m.  All  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  357  of  the 
Russell  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UNITED  STATES-CUBAN 
RELAITONS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 


has  said  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  move  in  new  directions  in  rela- 
tions with  Cuba.  , 

Last  week  the  Senators  from  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  (Messrs.  Javits  and 
Pell)  introduced  legislation  asking 
President  Ford  to  take  steps  toward  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Cuba  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
end  a  13-year  U.S.  embargo  on  trade 
with  Cuba. 

On  Sunday,  March  8,  a  member  of  my 
staff  visited  Florida  for  the  piu-pose  of 
meeting  with  a  number  of  Cuban  exiles 
to  discuss  the  current  situation  in  Cuba 
and  future  Cuban-American  relations. 
I  feel  it  is  important,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  debate  on  this  vital 
matter,  that  I  know  as  much  about  the 
internal  affairs  of  Cuba  as  possible. 
Therefore,  I  asked  my  aide  to  meet  with 
Cubans  in  this  counti-y  and  I  have  also 
asked  that  members  of  my  staff  apply 
for  permission  to  visit  Cuba  so  that  I 
might  be  better  infonned  as  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  we  could  prudently  i-e- 
store  normal  relationships  between  our 
two  countries.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  recent  months,  many  Americans 
have  gone  on  factfinding  trips  to  Cuba, 
including  Senators  Javits  and  Pell,  a 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  a  former  aide  to 
Senator  George  McGovern,  two  aides 
to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  and  many 
reporters. 

While  these  persons  have  been  ac- 
corded the  hospitality  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  I  cannot  report  equal  satis- 
faction. It  is  approximately  6  months 
since  members  of  my  staff  apphed  to  the 
Cuban  Government  through  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Embassy  in  Washington  for 
visas  to  visit  Cuba  for  similar  purposes. 
These  have  been  denied  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  two  Cubans  who  were 
among  the  group  that  my  aid  met  with 
on  Simday.  Their  names  are  Dr.  Eduardo 
Suarez  Rivas  and  Dr.  Manolo  Reyes.  In 
recent  weeks  the  lives  of  both  these  men 
have  been  threatened.  They  do  not  take 
these  as  idle  threats  as  several  leaders 
of  the  Cuban  community  in  Florida  have 
been  murdered  during  the  past  year.  For 
their  safety,  they  have  asked  that  I  name 
them  on  this  floor  so  that  their  names 
may  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  insurance  against  their  own 
assassination.  This  is  an  experience  that 
I  became  familiar  with  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  when  dozens 
of  Russian  dissidents  asked  that  their 
names  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  insurance  against  retaliation 
by  the  Soviet  state. 

As  I  stated  in  September  of  last  year, 
any  change  in  our  existing  policy  vis-a- 
vis the  Castro  regime  should  be  preceded 
by  a  full  examination  of  every  aspect 
of  the  Cuban  situation.  I  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
American  people  my  findings  and  judg- 
ments. There  is  too  much  at  stake  in 
terms  of  humanitarian  and  security  con- 
siderations for  us  to  act  hastily  in  seek- 
ing a  new  relationship  with  Castro  Cuba. 


LABOR'S    VIEW   OF   THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 

State  of  Minnesota  is  very  fortunate  in 


having  as  one  of  its  outstanding  citizens 
Mr.  David  K.  Roe,  the  president  of  the 
Minnesota  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Roe  is  a  gifted 
leader  of  the  labor  movement  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen.  Recently  Mr. 
Roe  outlined  labor's  view  of  the  economy 
in  a  featured  article  for  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  of  March  9.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  thoughtful  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Labor's  View  of  the  Economy 
(By  David  K.  Roe) 
Altliough  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  lia-s  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  publicity  lately  which  seeks 
to   brand   us   as   a   selfish   special    Interest 
group — we  think  otherwise. 

We  are  the  people's  lobby  over  at  the 
Legislature  and  before  Congress  on  i.ssues 
like  food  stamps,  minimum  wages  and  un- 
employment benefits.  We  resent  recent  at- 
tempts to  lump  the  broad  economic  and  so- 
cial concerns  of  working  men  and  women  and 
their  families  Into  the  same  box  with  large 
corporations  pursuing  narrow  goals  designed 
to  Improve  a  financial  balance  sheet. 

This  year  we  have  a  record  262  Items  In  our 
state  legislative  program,  every  resolution 
approved  by  democratic  vote  of  the  delegates 
at  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Convention  in 
Duluth  last  fall.  Those  delegates  represent 
200,000  affiliated  union  members. 

A  key  legislative  goal  of  the  Minnesota 
AFL-CIO  Is  to  change  the  benefit  formula  for 
both  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  to  allow  for  rapid 
inflation  because  higher  and  higher  unem- 
ployment goes  hand  in  hand  with  higher 
living  costs  In  the  "slumpflation"  that  afflicts 
the  U.S.  economy.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  establishing  a  so-called  "flexible  maxi- 
mum" for  benefits.  Instead  of  a  fixed  dollar 
ceiling  for  weekly  benefits  under  these  two 
programs,  the  maximum  benefit  would  be 
pegged  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  Minnesota. 

To  finance  these  new  benefits  and  to  main- 
tain the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund 
during  these  times  of  record  benefit  pay- 
outs— over  $4  million  every  week — both  the 
employer  contribution  rates  and  the  wage 
base  that  contribution  is  made  on  must  be 
raised.  Employers  contributions  are  com- 
puted only  on  the  first  $6,200  of  an  em- 
ployes annual  wage,  but  when  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  system  began,  the  wage 
base  ceUing,  then  set  at  $3,000,  covered  the 
entire  annual  wage  of  virtually  all  workers. 
The  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Is  proud  to  lobby 
for  Improved  benefits  for  Job-related  lllne.s"s 
and  injury.  The  state  needs  a  law  to  give 
disabled  employes  two-thirds  of  their  wage 
loss  up  to  a  flexible  maximum  benefit  of 
200  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
Today,  this  would  amount  to  a  ceUIng  of 
$224,  to  be  phased  In  over  a  four-year  period 
The  ceiling  on  disability  benefits  now  Is  $100. 
These  benefits  are  paid  by  Insurance  car- 
ried by  the  employer. 

Organized  labor  Is  seeking  additional  leg- 
islation to  require  that  benefits  be  paid  to 
a  worker  as  soon  as  an  occupational  disease 
has  been  diagnosed  and  that  the  difference 
in  wages  be  paid  to  an  employe  who  must 
switch  to  a  lower-paying  Job  In  order  to 
decrease  or  elimlnat*  the  exposure  causing 
the  disease. 

Among  citizen  groups,  the  Minnesota  AFL- 
CIO  Is  somewhat  of  a  lonely  voice  at  the 
Legislature  testifying  for  an  increase  In  the 
Minnesota  minimum  wage,  a  law  which  af- 
fects only  a  small  segment  of  union  mem- 
bers. The  state  minimum  wage  la  $1.80  an 
hour  for  adults,  well  below  the  level  of  the 
federal  minimum  wage,  now  $2.10  and  sched- 
uled to  go  to  $2.30  an  hour  Jan.  1,  1976. 
Even  the  federal  rate  is  only  pegged  near 
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the  poverty  level,  so  we  will  push  hard  for 
a  state  minimum  wage  of  at  least  $2.30. 

Again,  we  don't  feel  that  our  legislative 
program  Is  self -centered  since  we  actively 
.support  a  wide  range  of  consumer  protection 
bills  which  would: 

1.  Allow  price  advertising  of  prescription 
drugs  and  the  sale  of  prescription  drugs  by 
generic  name. 

2.  Regulate  closed-end  credit  accounts 
with  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  12  per 
cent. 

3.  Include  preventive  health  care  and  pri- 
mary health  care  In  health  Insurance  plans 
along  with  acute  medical  and  hospital  care. 

Certainly  we  are  interested  In  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  Income  tax  law  to  pre- 
serve the  entire  amount  of  the  pending  fed- 
eral Income  tax  reduction  or  tax  rebate  for 
citizens  of  Minnesota. 

To  combat  the  nationwide  crisis  in  hous- 
ing, we  favor  the  direct  allocation  by  the 
state  of  Minnesota  of  $50  million  for  home 
mortgage  subsidies  for  low-  and  middle-In- 
come famUies  to  supplement  the  funds  for 
the  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

As  usual,  we  are  left  the  task  of  holding 
the  line  on  the  8  per  cent  Interest  Umit  on 
home  mortgages  set  by  the  Minnesota  usury 
law.  We  released  a  detailed  report  Feb  14 
proving  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  statu- 
tory 8  per  cent  limit  Is  not  the  cause  of  the 
housing  slump  In  Minnesota— which  Is  not 
as  severe  as  the  decline  nationally.  Housing 
starts  here  fell  18  per  cent  last  year  while 
nationally,  housing  starts  plummeted  35  per 
cent. 

The  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Is  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  minimum  gas  tax  Increase 
needed  to  fund  necessary  road  and  highway 
bridge  construction. 

We  also  urge  immediate  action  by  the 
Legislature  on  mass  transit  so  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  federal  money  is  not  lost 
We  support  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Com- 
mission's proposal. 

The  workers  we  represent  live  In  the  same 
environment  as  the  rest  of  the  public  and 
share  everyone's  concern  for  clean  air  and 
water.  We  are  pragmatic  in  our  approach  to 
cleaning  up  the  environment,  however,  and 
Insist  that  economic  Impact  of  bills  like 
the  ones  on  "ban-the-can"  be  carefully 
weighed,  particularly  today  when  neither  the 
state  nor  the  country  can  afford  to  sacrifice 
Jobs  needlessly. 

Short  term  and  long  term  approaches 
must  be  studied  before  actual  implementa- 
tion. Energy  and  resource  problems  would  be 
generally  alleviated  by  large-scale  recycling 
programs.  Recycling  can  recapture  valuable 
and  Increasingly  scarce  resources  being 
burled  In  land  fills.  Residues  can  be  burned 
to  provide  energy. 
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A  TRffiUTE  TO  GROVER  COBB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
Grover  Cobb,  senior  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  passed  away  here  in  Wash- 
ington. With  his  untimely  death,  the  Na- 
tion's broadcasters  have  lost  an  effective 
and  respected  voice,  the  State  of  Kansas 
has  lost  an  outstanding  civic  leader,  and 
I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  only  53  years  old.  Yet, 
in  his  53  years,  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional accomplishments  were  numerous 
Thioughout  his  30  years  in  radio  and 
television,  he  represented  the  veiT  best 
ill  American  broadcasting.  He  took  the 
standard  under  which  aU  broadcasters 
pre  expected  to  operate  their  broadcast 
properties— "the  public  Interest"— and 
appUed  It  to  his  personal  life  as  well. 
During  his  22  years  as  manager  of  radio 


station  KVGB  in  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  he 
not  only  operated  a  strong  community- 
oriented  radio  station,  but  he  served  on 
the  Great  Bend  City  CouncU,  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Higher  Education.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Great  Bend  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Klwanis  Club,  and  the 
United  Fund. 

To  be  sure,  his  accomplishments  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
In  1951,  after  just  3  years  in  Great  Bend, 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  And  in  1969,  the  city  proclaimed 
a  "Grover  Cobb  Day"  honoring  him  as 
the  first  winner  of  Great  Bend's  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award. 

Just  as  he  was  active  in  local  and  State 
affairs,  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the 
betterment  of  his  chosen  industry.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  Kansas  Association 
of  Radio  Broadcasters.  From  1964  to 
1967,  he  served  on  the  radio  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  And  from  1967  to  1969, 
he  served  two  terms  as  chairman  of  the 
joint  radlo-televislMi  board  of  directors 
of  the  NAB— the  highest  elected  position 
In  the  NAB.  The  fact  that  the  Nation's 
broadcasters,  including  the  major  net- 
works and  large  urban  televisions,  chose 
the  manager  of  a  small  Kansas  radio  sta- 
tion as  chairman  of  their  board,  was  an 
outstanding  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  President,  Grover  Cobb's  voice  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  broadcasting  col- 
leagues. At  a  time  when  broadcasters 
have  come  under  increased  public  scru- 
tiny, his  was  a  voice  of  reason  and  In- 
tegrity. I  am  sure  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  join  me  In  extending  our  con- 
dolences to  his  loving  family,  his  wife. 
Pan,  and  his  chUdren,  Ty,  Randy,  Roger, 
Susan,  Betsy,  Phillip,  and  Julie. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  WIBW  radio  station,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  dated  March  11,  1975,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

■WIBW  EorroRiAL 
(By  Thad  M.  Sandstrom,  vice  president) 
When  I  arrived  for  my  first  radio  Job  as 
an  announcer  at  KSAL  in  Sallna  In  1943, 
the  name  Grover  Cobb  was  a  legend.  Grover 
had  started  as  an  annoixncer  at  KSAL  In 
1939  while  a  student  at  Kansas  Wesleyan. 
He  went  off  to  fight  in  the  war,  but  the 
folks  still  talked  abotit  Grover  Cobb.  Later 
while  I  managed  KSEK  at  Pittsburg,  Grover 
was  General  Manager  of  KVGB  at  Great 
Bend. 

In  1951,  Grover  Cobb  took  the  lead  In 
calling  together  a  group  of  Kansas  radio 
broadcasters  to  talk  about  the  need  to  form 
a  state  broadcasters  association.  The  rally- 
ing cry— broadcasts  of  KU  and  K-State 
football  and  basketball  games.  There  was  no 
economically  practical  way  In  1951  to  beam 
a  broadcast  from  Lawrence  or  Manhattan 
to  the  outreaches  of  Kansas  at  Pittsburg, 
Great  Bend,  Garden  City  and  Colby.  Every- 
body nodded  in  agreement  when  someone 
said  we  needed  to  make  Ben  Ludy,  General 
Manager  of  WIBW,  the  first  president  of  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Radio  Broadcasters. 
But  everybody  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  first 
president  should  have  been  Grover  Cobb.  He 
served  as  president  later— putting  the  good 
of  the  association  ahead  of  personal  goals. 
Grover  loved  life.  He  loved  the  broadcast- 


ing business.  He  loved  Kansas.  He  loved  his 

family — his  wife.  Fan,  and  seven  chUdren 

four  boys  and  three  gh-ls.  He  loved  sports 
too.  Grover,  with  his  sidekick.  Bob  HUgen-' 
dorf ,  \ised  to  travel  all  over  the  nation  broad- 
casting the  NCAA  Basketball  Championships 
on  radio  whether  KU  or  K-State  played  or 
not.  We've  always  suspected  the  reason  was 
not  so  much  because  Grover  thought  the 
folks  In  Great  Bend  needed  to  hear  the 
NCAA  finals  as  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  games. 

Grover's  Interest  In  the  Kansas  broadcast- 
ers association  lead  to  his  election  In  1964  to 
the  Board  of  the  National  AssocUtlon  of 
Broadcasters.  He  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  1967.  Who  would  dream  that  a  radio 
broadcaster  from  a  small  town  of  Great  Bend 
Kansas,  would  rise  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  major  trade  association  of  the 
broadcast  Industry — which  speaks  for  radio 

and  television  stations  large  and  small as 

well  as  for  all  the  major  networks?  Grover 
Cobb  did  Just  that. 

He  was  lured  away  from  Great  Bend  In 
1969  by  an  offer  from  the  Gannett  Company 
of  Rochester,  New  Tork,  to  manage  their 
broadcast  properties.  But  soon  the  NAB 
beckoned  again.  The  call  of  service  to  the 
broadcast  Industry  was  one  Grover  could  not 
resist.  Off  he  want  to  Washington  In  1971 
where  he  became  Senior  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. He  was  the  broadcasting  Industry's 
chief  spokesman  on  Capitol  HUl  as  an  advo- 
cate  of  free  broadcasting.  An  efficient  or- 
ganizer, he  was  persuasive  and  effective.  If 
he  had  been  a  lawyer,  he  surely  would  have 
been  another  Perry  Mason  for  he  was  an 
excellent  debater.  If  he  had  been  a  preacher 
he  might  well  have  been  a  Billy  Graham  for 
he  had  the  ability  to  hold  an  audience  with 
his  speeches. 

The  name  Grover  Cobb  probably  doesn't 
mean  much  to  most  WIBW  listeners  and 
viewers.  But  to  the  men  and  women  at  the 
management  level  of  the  broadcast  Industry, 
the  name  is  gospel.  Grover  had  a  history  of 
heart  attacks.  But  you  couldn't  hold  him 
down.  In  true  western  Kansas  style,  he  died 
with  his  boots  on  In  Washington  Friday 
morning.  He  was  53.  Grover  suffered  a  heart 
attack  while  attending  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Conununlcations 
Commission  discussing  deregulation  of  radio 
broadcasting.  Ironically,  one  of  those  at  the 
meeting  was  Dick  Painter,  a  broadcaster  from 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  who  used  to  work  for 
Grover  at  Great  Bend.  He  was  at  Grover's  side 
when  the  end  began.  They'll  bury  Grover 
Cobb  today  at  Great  Bend.  Some  of  the  big- 
gest names  in  broadcast  management  from 
across  America  will  be  there.  The  Industry 
is  going  to  miss  him.  Free  broadcasting  In 
America  will  be  there.  The  Industry  Is  going 
to  miss  him.  Free  Broadcasting  In  America  is 
better  today  because  of  the  things  Grover 
Cobb  stood  for  and  did. 


FEDERAL  NONNUCLEAR  ENERGY 
RESEARCH  BUDGET  IS  INADE- 
QUATE 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Water  Resources  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  recently 
completed  several  days  of  public  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1976  authorization  requests  for  the  new 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration—ERDA.  As  the  Senate  will 
recall,  ERDA  was  established  by  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  ap- 
proved last  October.  The  new  agency's 
mission  and  mandate  is  to  assimie  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  various  en- 
ergy research,  development,  and  demon- 
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stration  activities,  Eind  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reorganize  our 
efforts,  and  to  mount  an  aggressive  na- 
tional research  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  the  new  technologies  we 
need  to  harness  the  Nation's  fossil  fuel, 
rolar,  geothermal,  and  other  energy  re- 
sources. The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  is  now  the 
principal  agency  for  achieving  this 
goal — and  I  daresay  there  is  no  greater 
cliallenge  facing  the  Nation. 

During  the  com'se  of  our  hearings 
the  subcommittee  was  privileged  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Jennings  Randolph.  Senator  Randolph's 
long  record  of  sei-vice  and  achievement 
on  energy  matters  is  well-known.  He 
brings  to  the  subject  a  depth  of  concern 
and  an  expertise  generated  by  years  of 
careful  attention  to  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Nation — by  his  long  and  dedicated 
pursuit  of  a  coordinated  and  effective 
National  Energy  Policy. 

Senator  Randolph's  statement  before 
our  subcommittee  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  more  aggressive  and  more  ade- 
quately funded  progi-ams  in  the  area  of 
nonnuclear  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment than  those  currently  being  pro- 
posed by  the  admini.stration.  I  am  sure 
his  statement  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  Senators. 

;  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Randolph's  statement  entitled  "Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  Budget  Is 
Inadequate"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy  Rcsearch 

Budget  Is  Inadequate 
If  this  Nation  is  to  become  energy  self- 
sufficient  we  cannot  allow  the  advocates  of 
nuclear  energy  to  carry  us  down  the  road  to 
disaster  in  the  1970's  and  'BO's,  as  they  did 
ha  the  1950's  and  'eo's. 

The  EKDA  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
perpetuates  the  bias  toward  nuclear  electric 
power  as  well  as  weapons  development  that 
has  plagued  Federal  energy  research  for  al- 
most 25  years.  Such  tunnel  vision,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  contributed  substantially  to 
our  present  energy  crisis. 
The  Congress  cannot  allow  this  to  continue. 
Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
—in  my  Judgment  misspent — on  nuclear 
power  to  date;  yet  this  technology,  which 
was  portrayed  as  the  Savior  of  mankind,  in 
1973  satisfied  less  than  two  percent  of  our 
country's  energy  requirements. 

By  comparison  fossil  fuels  traditionally 
have  satisfied  over  95  percent  of  our  nation's 
energy  needs.  In  1985  they  will  supply  85 
percent  of  our  energy  supplies,  yet  fossU 
fuel  research  is  budgeted  at  less  than  10 
percent  of  ERDA's  program. 

The  Administration's  non-nuclear  energy 
research  program  does  not  assume  the  ag- 
gressive posture  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
United  Slates  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
Etrcng  economy  once  our  present  economic 
problems  and  energy  shortages  are  overcome. 
1  he  assurance  of  adequate  energy  supplies 
in  the  future  will  require  enormous  sus- 
tained energy  programs  for  the  development 
of  unconventional  as  well  as  traditional  en- 
ergy supplies.  Such  action  programs  are  not 
reflected  in  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration's  proposed  budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
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The  program  outlined  is  inadequate  to  the 
t.-.sk. 

Tlie  Congress  created  ERDA  in  order  to 
assure  that  non-nuclear  energy  alternatives 
woiUd  receive  eqmtable  treatment.  This  Is 
not  the  case  for  the  ERDA  budget  and  the 
programs  outlined  by  Dr.  Seamans  yester- 
day. The  program  continues  the  emphasis 
of  the  former  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
In  fact,  I  understand  from  testimony  pre- 
sented last  week  before  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  that  the  25  odd 
"specialists"  formulating  ERDA's  fossil  fuel 
research  strategies  are  all  former  AEC  types. 
I  must  ask:  where  is  the  expertise? 

Despite  Dr.  Seamans'  assurance  that  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  fossil  fuels  research,  I 
also  must  note  that  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Fossil  Energy  has  yet  to  be  even 
nominated,  although  five  months  have  passed 
since  the  President  signed  the  legidation 
creating  ERDA. 

Our  immediate  concern  as  representatives 
of  the  American  people  must  focus  on  our 
country's  economic  problems,  which  will  not 
render  tliemselves  .susceptible  to  easy  solu- 
tions. 

The  cballenije  will  be  to  lay  tUe  groiind- 
v.'ork  for  .solutions  to  our  energy  supply  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time  we  are  coping  with 
current  economic  disruptions. 

I  mtist  reemphaslze  that  both  our  encrgv 
and  economic  problems  miist  be  resolved, 
ccncurrently,  otherwise  our  Nation  and  the 
American  people  may  well  not  .survive  under 
a  Republic  as  we  know  It  today. 

NATIONAL  ENERGV   AND  RESEARCH   DEItLOPSIENT 
POLICY 

For  many  years  I  and  others  liave  advo- 
cated a  National  Energy  Policy;  such  a  policy 
has  yet  to  be  formulated.  Likewise  our  coun- 
try does  not  possess  a  comprehensive  National 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Policy. 

At  the  request  of  President  Kennedy  Ui 
1963,  a  review  was  undertaken  of  Federal 
energy  research  and  development  programs. 
ht  that  time,  a  comprehensive  strategy  was 
recommended  for  the  development  of  new 
energy  technologies. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  regard 
a  similar  study  was  Initiated  In  1973  by 
President  Nixon.  The  fi:ial  report  also  enun- 
ciated recommendations  regarding  our  coun- 
try's energy  future.  The  Administration  has 
yet  to  propose  a  comprehensive  Federal  non- 
nuclear  energy  research  and  development 
policy. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act  last  year,  the 
Administration  has  assured  the  Congress 
that  such  a  policy  Is  now  In  the  early  stages 
of  formulation. 

A  definitive  National  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Is  requisite  to  meeting 
the  long-term  energy  needs  of  the  American 
consumer.  We  no  longer  can  afford  the  luxxiry 
of  postponing  obvious  programs  until  such 
a  policy  Is  formulated.  Even  now  there  Is  a 
concensus  among  experts  on  many  of  the 
necessary  programs.  With  few  exceptions  the 
necessary  programs  were  outUned  in  the 
December  1973  Report  to  the  President  by 
then  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
Dixy  L«e  Ray,  entitled,  "The  Nation's  Energy 
Future."  The  recommended  program  enun- 
ciates specific  and  realistic  objectives  for  the 
near-term  (the  present  to  1985),  for  the  mid- 
term period  (from  1986  to  the  year  2000), 
and  for  the  long-term  (beyond  the  vear 
2000) . 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Non-Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  However,  the  proposed  ERDA 
budget  does  not  refiect  the  policy  contained 
In  that  Act. 
For  example,   the   Increased   funding  for 


physical  research  to  support  nuclear  power 
development  (some  $80  million)  Is  greater 
than  the  total  budget  for  either  solar  energy 
development  or  geothermal  energy  develop- 
ment or  advanced  energy  systems. 

In  fact  more  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
physical  research,  such  as  high  energy 
physics,  than  on  the  total  coal  research  pro- 
gram. Some  $312  mlUion  are  devoted  to 
physical  research  while  only  $279  million  are 
devoted  to  coal  research.  Moreover  the  physi- 
cal research  budget  is  greater  than  the  total 
fossil  fuel  energy  development  budget. 

This   Is  unccnsclonable. 

I  recommend  that  this  Committee  adjf.st 
the  ERDA  budget  authoria^atlons  to  assure 
that  non-nuclear  energy  programs  receive 
equitable  treatment. 

I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to  three  criti- 
cal aspects  of  Chairman  Ray's  report  and  the 
proposed  ERDA  budget:  energy  conservation, 
the  utlliratlon  of  coa),  and  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. 

ElIERCr  COr.tFRVATlON  RESEARCH 

As  we  approach  the  21st  Century,  the 
American  consumer,  and  Indeed  the  world, 
are  faced  with  major  shortages  of  petroleum 
If  present  Ua-^s  of  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
perpetuated,  without  Improving  their  e31- 
ciency. 

Refined  petroleum  products  are  tmiqucly 
suited  lor  transportation  uses;  yet  they  are 
limited.  Precl3ely  for  this  reason  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  conserve  these  nonrene.\  - 
able  resotirccs  for  such  critical  future  uses  as 
'..ransportatlon. 

Aggres.slve  Federal  pcHcles  are  thus  needed 
wlilch  promote  new  energy  conservation 
practices  throughout  our  economy.  Suc- 
cess In  this  regard  will  enable  a  reduction  !n 
the  rate  of  growth  in  energy  consumption. 

The  Ajnerlcan  consumer  must  be  assr.rcd 
.sufficient  energy  supplies  to  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable .standard  of  living.  Moreover  this 
nuist  be  accomplished  In  compliance  with  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  standards  and 
consistent  v.'lth  national  policies  for  the  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  environment- 
al quality. 

The  significance  cf  energy  conservation  for 
the  future  was  enunciated  in  the  President's 
St.tte  of  the  Union  Message  and  the  Con- 
gressional Program  of  Economy  Recovery  and 
Energy  Self-Sufficlency.  This  are  also'  was 
given  the  highest  priority  In  Chairman  Ray's 
Report  to  the  President. 

Energy  conservation,  however,  Is  only 
nominally  reflected  In  the  ERDA  budget 
which  proposes  $32  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976.  Almost  $21  million  of  these  monies  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  electric 
utility  Industry. 

Although  significant  energy  savings  are 
possible  In  buildings  and  Industrial  proc- 
esses, only  $3  mUllon  Is  developed  to  this  area. 
By  comparison.  Chairman  Rays  Report  ad- 
vocated some  $20  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
and  $32  mUllon  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  (about 
$52  million  for  the  two  years). 

Energy  Conservation  offers  the  only  op- 
tion for  reducing  energy  growth  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  American  consumers' 
standard  of  living.  As  such,  energj'  conserva- 
tion Is  the  means  for  achieving  economically 
acceptable  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Therefore,  1  recommend  that  the  ERDA 
budget  authorization  for  energy  conservation 
research  be  Increased  to  at  least  $166  mlUlon 
as  recommended  in  Chairman  Ray's  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

NATIONAI,  COAL  BESEARCH  POLICY 

Coal  Is  our  most  versatUe  domestic  energy 
resource.  WhUe  It  can  be  used  dlrecUy  as  a 
boiler  fuel  to  produce  steam  and  electricity; 
it  also  can  be  eyntheslred  into  liquid  and 
gaseous  forms  to  aerve  utility  markets  and 
even   transportation   uses.   By   oomparlson.  i 
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uranium  is  only  useable  by  nuclear  reactors 
In  the  production  of  electricity.  Thus  it  serves 
a  single  energy  use  sector. 

Over  the  years  this  Committee  has  s\ip- 
pirted  efforls  to  substitute  domestic  coal 
sxipplies  for  natural  gas  and.  in  particular, 
for  imported  oil.  Likewi.se  tliis  Committee 
h.is  aupported  expanded  Federal  research  and 
ti?velopment  programs  on  fossil  fuels. 

If  coal  production  is  to  be  doubled  by  1985. 
as  required  for  oiu'  country  to  approach 
energy  self-sufficiency,  then  the  industry 
must  be  transformed  from  its  present  supply 
limited  po.sture  to  one  tliat  is  limited  only 
bv  demand. 

This  will  require  that  new  technologies  be' 
developed  from  the  mine  moutli.  through  the 
transportation  sector,  to  the  point  of  end-use, 
including  the  disposal  of  any  waste  re.sidues. 

The  principal  feature  of  a  National  Energy 
Research  Policy  must  be  to  recognize  that 
coiU  must  serve  some  20  percent  of  the 
United  States'  energy  needs  well  into  the 
21st  Century.  Thus  Federal  programs  must 
provide  certainty  for  the  production  aiul  u.se 
of  coal. 

These  objectives  will  not  be  achieved  with 
the  proposed  ERDA  budget.  The  Administra- 
tion's program  foetuses  e.xcUisively  on  the 
end-uses  of  coal,  while  it  ignores  the  prob- 
lems attendant  to  the  mining  and  trans- 
portation of   this  energy  resource. 

New  mining  methods  must  be  developed 
to  increase  coal  production,  including  long- 
wall  mining  methods.  In  addition,  experi- 
mental mines  should  be  operated  under  a 
system  of  Federal  support  in  order  to  demon- 
strate new  mining  methods  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  highly-skilled 
miners.  This  area  is  totally  ignored  by  the 
proposed  ERDA  budget. 

E^en  the  funding  levels  for  synthetic  fuels 
development  are  inadequate  and  well  below 
the  Administration's  own  estimates  of  need. 

SYNTHErlC     FUELS    FROM     COM. 

In  response  to  energy  shortages  during 
World  War  II.  this  Senator  became  one  of 
tlie  pioneer  advocates  of  using  coal  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  liquid  fuel.s. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  Joined  v.ith  Senator  Joseph  O'Ma- 
honey  of  Wyoming  in  authoring  and  pressing 
to  passage  the  Synthetic  Liqitid  Fuels  Act 
of  1944.  Under  that  authority  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  the  Interior  created  a  coal  liqui- 
faciion  and  a  coal  gasification  program  dur- 
ing the  late  years  of  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration; this  effort  continued  throxigh  the 
Truman  Administration  until  abandoned 
dtiring  the  early  years  of  tl^e  fast  Eisen- 
liower  Administration. 

From  1944  to  1960  tlie  Burcati  of  Mines 
spent  in  excess  of  -$1  million  on  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  liquid  fuel  technologies. 
Tlie  majority  of  these  monies  were  appro- 
priated under  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels 
Act  of  1944. 

Over  ten  year.s  ago  a  pilot  pla'it  demon- 
strating the  hydrogenation  process  was  con- 
sidered feasible  within  less  than  five  years. 
Estimates  suggested  that  synthetic  gas  could 
be  produced  at  a  cost  of  around  70  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Since  those  fateful  years  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  earliest  inception  of  the  Randolph- 
OMahoney  legislation.  I  have  felt  that  the 
United  States  must  have  the  capability  to 
produce  synthetic  liquid  fuels  as  well  as 
pipeline  quality  gas  from  coal. 

I  believe  this  even  more  so  today  than  in 
yesteryear. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Me.ssage  Presi- 
dent Ford  proposed  a  National  Synthetic 
Fuels  Commercialization  Program  capable  by 
1985  of  producing  1  million  barrels  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  shale  oil  per  day. 

In  my  Judgment  this  program  is  the  single 
most  Important  action  that  can  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  government  to  exf)edit«  the 
commercial  development  of  a  domestic  syn- 


thetic fuels  Industry.  I  recommended  such 
a  program  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus.  Their  action  was  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Economy-Energy 
Program  a  program  with  the  goal  of  achiev- 
ing by  1985  some  500,000  barrels  per  day  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal.  This  objective,  in 
my  Judgment,  will  not  be  achieved  with  tiie 
Administration's  proposed  budget. 

I  recommend  that  the  ERDA  authorization 
for  coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasification 
tlius  be  expanded  to  provide  for  the  Initia- 
tion within  Fiscal  Year  1976  of  the  ten  proj- 
ects necessary  to  achieve  this  objective.  In 
making  this  recommendation.  I  note  that  the 
Administration  supported  this  goal  in  Its 
testimony  yesterday  even  though  their  pro- 
po.sed  budget  is  inadequate  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective. 

Tills  program  should  emphasize  substitutes 
for  imported  refined  petroleum  products, 
such  as  heating  oil.  Coal  liquefaction  proc- 
esses also  can  yield  products  suitable  for 
petroleum  chemical  feedstocks  as  well  as 
tran.^portation  uses.  These  possibilities 
should  al.so  be  pursued. 

ADVANCE     POWER     CYCLES 

Besides  synthetic  natural  gas  from  coal, 
the  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  on- 
site  production  of  low-Btu  gas  from  Indus- 
try uses  and  electric  power  generation. 

This  technology  offers  significant  poten- 
tial for  impioved  efficiencies  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electticity.  For  example,  practical  effi- 
ciencies up  to  50  percent  are  achievable  with 
advanced  gns-turbine  systems.  Private  re- 
search effort  i  on  high  temperature  gas  tur- 
bines are  being  significantly  reduced;  how- 
ever, due  to  uncertainties  over  the  availa- 
bility of  naviiral  gas. 

A  single  commercial  demonstration  for 
peak  load  application  Is  presently  being  un- 
dertaken by  Westlnghouse  with  Federal  sup- 
port. Tills  efl'ort  must  now  be  expanded  to 
assure  development  of  a  system  suitable  for 
base-load  and  intermediate-load  applica- 
tions. The  present  program  which  is  designed 
for  peak  load  applications  alone  will  servo 
little  value  in  releaving  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil. 

FUEL     CELLS 

Another  possible  clean  energy  source  is 
fuel  cells  for  the  storage  and  transmi-sslon  of 
energy.  Commercial  prototypes  must  now  be 
developed  for  initial  testing  on  utility  sys- 
tems. In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective 
last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress  appropriated  $6  million  for 
their  commercial  demonstration. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  that  this  program  had 
been  transferred  to  ERDA.  Yet  the  proposed 
budget  siiovvs  only  S500  thousand  for  this 
program. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to  expand 
this  program  to  a  funding  level  of  at  least 
$6  billion,  for  fuel  cell  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

OIL    AND   CAS    PRODUCTION 

Fared  with  emerging  petroleum  sliortages 
every  alternative  also  must  be  pursued  to 
increase  the  production  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  In  this  regard  significant  opportunities 
exist  for  the  seconoary  and  tertiary  recovery 
of  residual  reserves.  Estimates  range  as  high 
as  260  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year  by  1985, 
An  additional  700  billion  cubic  feet  of  as- 
sociated natural  gas  per  year  also  Is  possible 
by  that  time. 

A  conservative  program  was  proposed  by 
Chairman  Ray  that  would  require  some  $53 
million  In  Fiscal  Year  1976.  By  comparison 
the  proposed  ERDA  budget  Includes  $22  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  this  potential 
be  expeditiously  developed  by  authorizing  at 
least  *.50  million  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  wish  to  express  mv  appre- 
ciatiiin   to  the  Committee   for  afl'ordir.g  me 


this  opportunity  to  review  my  proposals  for 
Improvements  in  the  ERDA  budget. 

This  Is  not  a  time  to  be  timid.  It  is  a  time 
for  commitment  to  the  future. 

Federal  energy  research  policies  of  the  pa.st 
have  left  much  to  be  desired.  They  have  been 
geared  principally  to  satisfying  the  needs  ol 
the  electric  utility  industry  through  the  pref- 
erential development  of  nuclear  power.  In 
the  process  many  fossil  fuel  and  unconven- 
tional energy  alternatives  have  not  been  de- 
veloped In  a  timely  manner. 

Now  is  the  time  to  focus  this  effort  on  our 
country's  overall  energy  needs  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


THE  EIGHT  SURPRISES;  GLOOM 
NOT  JUSTIFIED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  John 
J.  McKetta,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Air  Quahty  Commission,  recently  gave  a 
thought-provoking  speech  called  "The 
Eight  Surprises." 

His  address,  before  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciation, on  October  16,  1974,  outlines 
some  of  the  current  problems  our  coun- 
try faces  as  we  wrestle  with  balancing 
our  desire  to  protect  the  environment 
and  still  allow  for  the  proper  kind  of  in- 
dustrial development  and  its  important 
by-product — jobs. 

Dr.  McKetta's  speech,  which  he  said 
"is  drawn  heavily  from  talks  given  by 
my  friends,"  Dr.  A.  Letcher  Jones,  Dr. 
I.  W.  Tucker  and  the  late  Dr.  William 
Pecora,  points  out  that  interest  in  our 
environment  is  a  fairly  new  tiling  for 
many  people.  For  some,  it  has  been  like 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Not  so  for  Dr.  McKetta.  His  concern 
with  the  environment  goes  back  35 
years — to  1939,  when  he  was  chemical 
director  of  the  C.  B.  Schneible  Co.,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  environmental 
companies.  He  is  a  charter  member  and 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Council  for  Environmen- 
tal Balance,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Air  Quality  Manage- 
ment for  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering. 

In  1962,  he  was  national  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  En- 
gineers, the  highest  honor  that  can  be 
accorded  by  his  profession. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  McKetta 
received  his  undergraduate  education 
at  Tri-State  College  in  Angola,  Ind., 
and  did  his  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  has  received 
honorary  doctorates  of  engineering  from 
both  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  science  from  the 
University  of  Toledo. 

After  15  years  of  administrative  serv- 
ice at  all  levels  at  the  University  of 
Texas — including  being  chaiiman  of  the 
chemical  engineering  department,  dean 
of  engineering,  and  executive  vice  chan- 
cellor—Dr.  McKetta  chose  to  return 
to  his  first  desire — the  students  and 
classroom  teaching.  He  now  is  the  E.  P. 
Schoch  professor  of  the  department  of 
chemical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  Dr. 
McKetta  says  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  8  Surprises  or  Has  the  World  Gone 

TO  Hell?? 

(By  Dr.  John  J.  McKetta) 

On  March  27,  1973,  I  heard  Garner  Ted 
Armstrong  say  over  the  television: 

"There  Is  no  way  you  can  have  any  opti- 
mism for  the  coiiflnuation  of  life  on  this 
earth  because  of  the  pollution,  over-popula- 
tion, and  results  of  technological  advances." 

It  bothers  me  that  there  are  so  many  pur- 
veyors of  gloom  who  talk  about  the  hopeless- 
ness of  our  futiu'e.  There  Is  an  entire  spec- 
trum, from  zero  to  infinity,  of  views  and 
actions  on  almost  any  problem. 

Let's  take  the  pollution  problem,  for  exam- 
ple. We  all  know  there  are  still  some  com- 
panies and  cities  which  put  toxic  gases  and 
liquids  Into  our  air  and  streams.  It's  almost 
unbelievable  that  many  of  our  large  cities 
still  discharge  raw  sewage,  or  only  partially 
treated  sewage  Into  our  streams.  Both  indus- 
try and  the  cities  should  be  stopped  imme- 
diately from  these  flagrant  violations. 

On  the  other  extreme  we  have  those  people 
who  -wish  to  have  distilled  water  in  the 
streams  and  zero  particulates  in  the  atmos- 
phere. These  are  Impossible  concentrations 
and  could  not  be  attained  even  if  we  had 
no  people  on  this  earth. 

The  answer,  obviously.  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes. 

Just  like  most  of  you.  I  am  a  family  man. 
My  lovely  wife  and  I  have  four  wonderful 
children.' It  Is  my  wish  that  they  have  clean 
air  to  breathe  and  clean  water  to  drink.  Not 
distilled  water  nor  absolutely  pure  air,  but 
I  do  want  them  to  have  odorless,  non-toxic, 
clean  air,  and  clean  water.  I  believe  we  still 
have  a  great  deal  of  environmental  work  to 
do  in  the  USA.  I  believe,  however,  that  ex- 
tremism Is  bad  on  either  end. 

We're  all  deeply  concerned  about  reports 
of  the  destrvictlon  of  our  environment  as  a 
result  of  technological  recklessness,  over-pop- 
ulation, and  the  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
preservation  of  nature.  As  Chairman  of  the 
National  Air  Quality  Commission,  I  have  to 
read  great  amounts  ol  technical  literature  in 
this  area.  I've  turned  up  a  lot  of  evidence 
that  I'd  like  to  share  with  you. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  filled  with 
gloom  and  believe  we  have  no  ftiture  blame 
our  apparent  demise  on  the  Judeo-Christlan 
ethic  that  it  is  God's  will  that  man  exploit 
nature  for  his  proper  ends  and  that  we  have 
overdone  it.  * 

Others  recommend  that  we  go  back  2500 
years  and  embrace  the  practices  of  druldlsm. 
Many  many  people  express  a  disdain  for 
science  and  mistrvtst  In  technology  in  general. 

They  say  our  automobiles  are  no  longer  a 
wondrotts  method  of  freeing  man  from  his 
immobility,  but  Instead  have  become  terrible 
polluters  and  will  ultimately  become  piles  of 
junk  which  will  desecrate  the  landscape. 
Electricity,  which  has  been  the  most  con- 
venient form  of  energy  ever  available,  has 
cnme  into  disrepute.  The  bad  industry  that 
produces  electricity  is  looked  upon  as  an 
evil  organization  of  the  establishment  whose 
objective  Is  to  create  new  radiation  hazards 
with  nuclear  power  plants,  cut  down  trees, 
stick  poles  Into  the  ground  and  pump  smoke 
i'lto  tlie  air  to  poison  all  of  us. 

It's  a  gloomy  picture  indeed.  But  I've 
fctind  otit  this  outlook  is  not  justified.  This 
Is  what  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  hope 
ycu'll  understand  that  I'm  speaking  to  you 
•.!S  one  who  understands  elementary  science 
Mid  engineering,  and  not  as  an  emotional 
:i.?P;jorier  of  any  particular  "side"  of  ecology. 
^3me  of  the  facts  I  will  mention  will  sur- 
rrise  many  of  you.  I  can  assvire  you  that  my 
'•onclusions  are  supported  by  evidence  that 
is  difficult  to  Interpret  in  any  other  way. 
They  may  be  verified  by  anyone  who  v.  ishes 


to  do  60.  (Editor's  Note:  a  list  of  literature 
citations  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
booldet.) 

1.  war  IS  THE  OXYGEN  DISAPPEARING?? 

My  first  surprise  concerns  the  air  we 
breathe.  You  have  been  reading  that  we 
are  seriously  depleting  the  oxygen  hi  the 
atmosphere  and  replacing  it  with  toxic  s\ib- 
stances  such  as  carbon  monoxide. 

Throughout  my  formal  education  I  have 
always  been  taught  that  oxygen  in  our 
atmosphere  Is  supplied  by  green  plants  using 
the  process  of  photosynthesis.  It  is  known 
that  plants  take  Ui  carbon  dioxide,  and 
through  activation  by  sunlight,  combine  car- 
bon dioxide  with  water  to  make  starches  and 
ceUulose,  and  give  off  oxygen.  In  this  way 
the  whole  chain  of  plant  and  animal  Ufe  is 
sustained  by  energy  from  the  sun.  When  the 
vegetable  or  animal  materials  thus  produced 
are  eaten,  burned,  or  allowed  to  decay  they 
combhie  with  oxygen  and  return  to  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  from  whence 
they  came.  We  all  know  this.  Then,  what  is 
the  surprise? 

Surprise  Number  One  is  that  most  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  doesn't  come  from 
photosynthesis.  The  evidence  Is  now  over- 
whelming that  photosynthesis  is  just  Inade- 
quate to  have  produced  the  amount  of 
oxygen  that  is  present  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  reason  is  that  the  amount  of  oxygen 
produced  by  photosynthesis  is  Just  exactly 
enough  to  convert  the  plant  tissue  back  to 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  from  which  it 
came.  In  other  words,  the  net  gain  in  oxygen 
due  to  photosynthesis  is  extremely  small. 
The  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere  had  to  come 
from  another  source.  The  most  likely  pos- 
sibility involves  the  photodlssoclation  of 
water  vapor  in  the  upper  atmosphere  by 
high -energy  rays  from  the  sun  and  by  cosmic 
rays.  This  process  alone  could  have  produced 
(over  the  history  of  the  earth  45  x  109  years) 
about  seven  times  the  present  mass  of  oxygen 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  significance  of  this  information  is  that 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is 
virtually  unlimited.  It  is  not  threatened  by 
man's  activities  in  any  significant  way.  If  all 
the  organic  material  on  earth  were  oxidized, 
it  would  reduce  the  atmospheric  concentra- 
tion of  oxygen  by  less  than  1  -"; .  We  can  for- 
get the  depletion  of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere 
and  get  on  with  the  solution  of  more  serious 
problems. 

;.    CARBON    MONOXIDE    Wn.L    KILL    US    ALL! 

As  you  know,  the  most  toxic  component  of 
automobile  exhaust  Is  carbon  monoxide.  Each 
year  man  adds  270  million  tons  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  this 
comes  from  automobiles.  The  scientists  are 
concerned  about  the  accumulation  of  this 
toxic  material  because  ^hey  krfow  that  it  has 
a  life  In  dry  air  of  about  three  years.  For  the 
past  several  years,  monitoring  stations  on 
land  and  sea  have  been  measurhig  the  carbon 
monoxide  content  of  the  atmosphere.  Since 
the  ratio  of  automobiles  in  the  northern  to 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  9:1,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  northern  hemisphere  would 
have  a  much  higher  concentration  of  atmos- 
pheric carbon  monoxide.  The  true  measure- 
ments show,  however,  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  carbon  monoxide  amounts  between 
the  hemispheres  and  that  the  overall  con- 
centration In  the  air  is  not  increasing  at  all. 
In  fact,  they've  found  higher  concentrations 
of  carbon  monoxide  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  than  over  land. 

Early  In  1971.  scientists  at  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  In  Palo  Alto  disclosed  that 
tliey  h;id  done  some  experiments  in  smog 
chambers  containing  soil.  They  reported  that 
carbon  monoxide  rapidly  disappeared  from 
the  chamber.  Next,  they  sterilized  the  soil 
and  then  found  that  now  the  carbon  monox- 
ide did  not  disappear.  They  quickly  identified 
the  crgiini^nis  rc.-.pon-^iblc  for /arbon  monox- 
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Ide  (CO)  removal  to  be  fungi  of  the  aspergll- 
lus  (bread  mold  and  penicillin  types).  These 
organisms,  on  a  world-wide  basis,  are  using 
all  of  the  270  million  tons  of  the  CO  made  by 
man  for  their  own  metabolism,  thus  enrich- 
ing the  soils  of  the  forest  and  the  fields. 

This  does  not  say  carbon  monoxide  is  any 
less  toxic.  It  does  say  that,  in  spite  of  man's 
activities,  carbon  monoxide  will  never  build 
up  In  the  atmo.sphere  to  a  dangerous  level 
except  on  a  localized  basis.  To  put  thin  ;s  In 
perspective,  let  me  point  out  th.it  the  avi  rage 
concentration  of  CO  in  Austin,  Texas  is  aoout 
1.5  parts  per  million.  In  downtown  Houston. 
In  heavy  traffic,  it  sometimes  builds  up  'o  lb 
or  20  ppm.  In  Los  Angeles  it  gets  to  be  as  high 
as  35  ppm.  In  parking  garages  and  tunn^Us  Jt 
is  sometimes  50  ppm. 

Here  lies  surprise  Number  T^'o  for  yoii :  Do 
you  know  that  the  CO  content  of  cigarette 
smoke  Is  42.000  ppm?  The  CO  concentration 
in  practically  any  smoke-filled  room  grassly 
exceeds  the  safety  standards  we  allow  Ir  our 
laboratories.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  35  to 
50  ppm  CO  should  be  Ignored.  I  do  mean  that 
there  are  so  many  of  us  who  subject  our- 
selves to  CO  concentrations  voluntarily  (and 
Involuntarily)  that  are  greater  than  those  of 
our  worse  polluted  cities.  Including  Holland 
Tunnel  In  New  "i'ork,  without  any  catastroph- 
ic effects.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  CO 
concentrations  to  reach  100-200  ppm  range 
In  poorly  ventilated,  smoke-filled  rooms.  In- 
cidentally. If  a  heavy  smoker  spends  several 
hours  without  smoking  in  highly  polluted 
city  air  containing  35  ppm  of  CO  concentra- 
tion, the  concentration  of  CO  in  his  blood 
will  actually  decrease!  In  the  broad  expanse 
of  our  natural  air,  CO  levels  are  totally  safe 
for  human  beings. 

Incidentally,  93^;  of  the  CO  comes  fiom 
trees  and  greeneries  (3.5  billion  tons  per 
year).  Only  t:  comes  from  man  (270  mil- 
lion tons  per  year) . 

3.  OXIDES  OF  NITROCEN  WILL  CHOKE  tJS! 

I  have  been  extremely  Impressed  by  the 
various  research  efforts  on  the  part  of  petro- 
leum, automotive,  and  chemical  companies 
to  remove  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  in  the  tall  pipe  gas  of 
our  automobUes.  I've  read  about  the  brilliant 
work  of  Dr.  Haagen-Smlt  that  showed  that 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  play  a  critical  role  in 
the  chain  reaction  of  photochemical  smog 
formation  in  Los  Angeles.  Oxides  of  nitrogen 
are  definitely  problems  In  places  where  tem- 
perature Inversions  trap  the  air. 

But  we've  aU  known  for  many  years  that 
nature,  in  addition  to  man,  also  produces 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Number  Three  sur- 
prise (and  shock)  is  that  most  of  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  come  from  nature.  If  we  consider 
only  nitric  oxide  (NO)  and  nitrogen  dioxide 
the  best  estimates  are  that  97',  is  natural, 
and  only  3',  ai'e  man-made.  If  we  also  con- 
sider nitrous  oxide  (N_0)  and  amines,  then 
it  turns  out  that  99-r '.  is  natural  and  less 
than  1 ' ;  is  manmade. 

Nature  makes  oxides  cf  nitrogen  in  rev- 
eral  ways.  Biological  action  and  oi-ganic  de- 
compo«iltion  produce  most  of  the  NO  and 
NO.  In  fact,  the  great  saltpeter  dcposit.s  o:" 
South  America  are  a  result  of  perpetual 
thunderstorms  over  the  Andes.  Oxides  of 
nitrogen  hi  rahiwater  react  with  minerals, of 
the  soil  and  end  up  as  taltpeter  when  the 
water  evaporates. 

The  great  abundance  of  marine  life  be- 
tween Antarctica  and  the  lop  of  Sotnh 
America  is  also  attributed  to  the  nitrate 
run-off  from  the  Andes  which  Initiates  plank- 
ton growth,  thus  setting  off  a  whole  chain  of 
food  in  which  fishes  and  sea  animals  cat 
each  other,  ending  on  the  top  with  tlic  Slue 
whale. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  even  If  we 
are  100';  successful  in  our  removal  of  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen  from  combustion  gases. 
we  will  still  have  more  than  99'.  left  in  the 
atmosphere  which  Is  produced  by  nature 
Sometimes  I  think  nature  laughs  at  us. 
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4.    THE    DEATH    OF    LAKE   ERIE 

We've  all  read  for  some  time  that  Lake 
Erie  is  dead.  It's  true  that  the  beaches  are 
no  longer  swimmable  in  the  Cleveland  area 
and  the  oxygen  content  at  the  bottom  of 
t;;e  Itike  is  decreasing.  This  is  called  eutro- 
phi.iUion.  The  blame  has  been  placed  on 
phcsphates  as  the  caiue  of  this  situation. 
Housewives  were  urged  to  curb  the  use  of 
Phosphate  detergriits.  In  Tact,  for  several 
years  phr;sphate  detergents  were  taken  off 
tl!e  market.  There's  been  a  change  in  law 
si.-ice  scientific  evidence  proved  tliat  the 
pl:o.sphate  detergents  were  not  the  culprits 
a!  d  never  should  have  been  removed  from 
the  mr.rket  in  the  first  place. 

Now  lets  look  at  the  .scientific  evidence 
t'at  I've  been  able  to  tind  on  the  subject. 
The  sf.idy  sliow.-s  that  the  cause  of  the  eutro- 
pliiCi.tion  of  Lake  Erie  has  not  been  properly 
defined.  This  evidence  suggests  that  If  we 
totally  .stopped  using  phosphate  detergents 
Ji  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
C'.itrophication  of  Lake  Erie.  Many  experl- 
iiie;'.ts  have  now  been  carried  out  that  bring 
.«i':pri«e  Number  Pour— that  it  is  the  organic 
f:irbou  content  !rom  sewage  that  is  using  up 
the  ovygcn  in  the  lake  and  not  the  phos- 
plintc.-    ill    the  detergents. 

The  reasr.u  that  the  Cleveland  area 
bci'che.s  are  not  swinimabie  Is  that  the  con- 
form bacterial  count  i.s  too  liigh,  not  that 
thf.'e  is  too  much  detergent  in  the  water. 

EMarged  and  improved  sewage  treatment 
fa-ihUes  by  Detroit,  Toledo.  Sandusky,  and 
Clevelai'd  will  be  required  to  correct  this 
Mtnation.  Our  garbage  disposal  units  do  far 
more  to  pollute  Lake  Erie  than  do  the  phos- 
phate detergents.  If  we  put  in  the  proper 
-sewnge  treatment  facilities,  the  lake  will 
■■^parl-le  blue  again  In  a  very  few  years. 

Incidentally,  we've  all  heard  that  Lake 
^Liperior  is  so  much  lar^itr.  cleaner  and  nicer 
than  Lake  Erie.  It's  kind  of  .strange,  then,  to 
h?arn  that  in  1972  and  1973  more  tons  of 
commercial  fisli  were  taken  from  Lake  Erie 
Than  were  taken  from  Lake  Superior. 

Governor  John  J.  Oilligan  of  Ohio  de- 
clared war  on  pollution  in  general  and  on 
thermal  pollution  in  particular.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  thermal  pollution  problem  re- 
veals that,  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
the  sun  is  by  far  the  greatest  thermal  pol- 
luter of  Lake  Erie.  Governor  Gilllgan  an- 
noiniced  that  he  would  'back  legislation 
making  it  unlawful  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  by  more  tlmn  one  degree 
over  the  natural  temperature  "  I  don't  know 
Want  he  will  do  with  the  sun  breaking  the 
law.  since  as  we  all  know,  the  natural  tem- 
perature of  Lake  Erie  is  Qhanged  by  the  sun 
more  than  40  P.  every  year  between  winter 
1 33  P.)  and  summer  (75  P.  ^  ).  The  natural 
lite  in  the  lake  accommodates  this  change 
in  Kreat  fashion,  as  It  has  for  many  thousands 
of  years. 

Accordint^r  to  my  calculations,  if  we  would 
store  up  all  of  the  electricity  produced  in 
Ohio  in  a  whole  year  and  use  it  exclusively 
for  heating  Lake  Erie  all  at  one  time,  it 
would  heat  the  entire  lake  less  than  3  lOths 
o;   1     p. 

In  terms  of  localized  heating  v.e  must  re- 
nun  her  that  we  already  have  hundreds  of 
P  ^■.v^•r  plants  pouring  warm  water  Into 
sMoaius  and  lakes.  Forty  of  the.se  are  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  these  from  an  ecological  point  of  view 
Is  that  "thermal  pollution"  is  a  less  descrip- 
tive and  less  appropriate  term  than  is 
"thermal  enrichment."  There  are  no  species 
disappearing.  No  ecological  catastrophies  or 
problems  have  appeared.  Some  of  the  best 
nsning  locations  in  the  country  are  near  the 
warm  water  outlets  of  these  power  plants. 

5.  DDT  IS  THE  WOBST  THING  THAT  EVr.R  IIAI'I'ENED 
TO    US.' 

DDT  and  other  chlorinated  compoimds 
are  suppasedly  endangering  the  li\es  of  man- 


kind and  eliminating  some  bird  species  by 
the  thinning  of  the  egg  shells  of  birds.  There 
Is  a  big  question  mark  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  true.  Prom  the  readings  that  I  have 
done,  the  experiments  were  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  that  positive  conclusions 
could  not  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  if  it 
Is  true.  It's  quite  po.saible  that  the  desirable 
properties  of  DDT  so  greatly  out-number 
the  undesirable  ones  that  It  might  prove  to 
be  a  .serious  mistake  to  ban  entirely  this  re- 
marl:able  chemical. 

Many  of  you  liave  heard  that  Dr.  Norman 
E.  Borlaug,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  banning  of  DDT.  Obviously, 
he  is  a  competent  scientist.  He  won  the  Nobel 
prize  because  he  was  able  to  develop  a  new 
strain  of  wheat  that  can  double  the  food 
production  per  acre  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  it  is  grown. 

Dr.  Borlaug  sale'..  'If  DDT  is  banned  by 
the  United  States.  I  have  wasted  my  life's 
work.  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  finding 
belter  methods  of  feeding  the  world's  starv- 
ing population.  Without  DDT  and  other  im- 
portant agricultural  chemicals,  our  goals  are 
simply  xinattalnable." 

As  I  read  into  this  matter.  I  find  that  DDT 
has  had  a  mirachilous  impact  on  arresting 
insect-borne  diseases  and  increasing  grain 
production  from  fields  once  ravaged  by  in- 
sects. According  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, malaria  fatalities  alone  dropped 
from  four  million  a  year  in  the  1930s  to  less 
than  one  million  per  year  in  1968.  Other  in- 
sect-borne diseases,  such  as  encephalitis,  yel- 
low fever,  and  typhus  fever  showed  similar 
declines.  Surprise  Number  Five  is  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  100  million  human  be- 
ings who  would  have  died  of  these  afflictions 
are  alive  today  becaust  of  DDT.  Incidentally 
recent  tests  indicate  that  the  thinning  of 
bird  egg  shells  may  have  been  caused  by 
mercury  compounds  rather  than  DDT'  Ho 
hum ! 

6.    WE'RE    KILLING    OFF    TOO    MANY    SPECIES 

Many  people  feel  that  mankind  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  disappearance  of  the  animal  spe- 
cies. It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances 
man  may  hasten  the  disappearance  of  cer- 
tahi  species.  However,  the  abimdance  of  that 
evidence  Indicates  that  he  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it.  About  50  species  are  expected  to 
disappear  during  this  century.  It  is  al.so  true 
that  50  species  became  extinct  duriu"^  the 
last  century  and  50  .species  the  century  be- 
fore that,  and  .so  on. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Jukes  of  the  Unlver.slty  of  Cali- 
fornia pohits  out  that  about  100  million  spe- 
cies of  animal  life  have  become  extinct  since 
life  began  on  tliis  planet,  about  3  billion 
years  ago.  Animals  come  and  animals  dis- 
appear. This  Is  the  essence  of  evolution,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  pointed  out  many  vears  a"o 
Mankind  is  a  relatively  recent  visitor  here' 
Surprise  Number  Six  is  that  he  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  di.sappearanre  of  millions 
of  species  that  preceded  him. 

In  fact,  one  of  man's  failures  is  that  he 
has  not  been  successful  in  eliminating  a  sin- 
gle insect  species— in  spite  of  his  all-out  war 
on  certain    undesirable  ones  in  recent  years. 

7.    MAN    IS    THr    REAL    POLLUTER 

Here's  the  Seventh  Surprise.  The  late 
Dr.  William  Pecora  calculated  that  all  of 
man's  air  pollution  during  his  thousands 
Of  years  of  life  on  earth  does  not  equal  the 
amount  of  particulate  and  noxious  gases 
from  just  three  volcanoes.  (Krakatoa,  In- 
donesia—1883:  Mt.  Katmai,  Alaska— 1912- 
Hekla.  Iceland  -1947). 

Dr.  Pecora  pointed  out  that  naturc'.s  pure 
water  is  not  so  pure  after  ail.  Here  are  a 
few  of  his  examples: 

The  natural  springs  feeding  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  Rivers  carry  approximately  17  tons 
of  salt  per  minute. 

The  Lemonade  Springs  in  New  Mexico 
cany    appio.\iiu:itely    900   pounds   sulphuric 
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acid  per  million  pounds  of  water.  (This  Is 
more  than  ten  times  the  acid  concentraticu 
in  coal  mine  dLscharges) . 

The  Mississippi  River  carries  over  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  natural  sediment  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  each  day. 

The  Paria  River  of  Arizona  makes  the 
Mississippi  look  like  a  trout  stream.  It  car- 
ries 500  times  more  natural  sediment  than 
the  Mississippi  River.  Yes— one  billion  tons 
of  sediment  per  day. 

LET'S   CO   BACK   TO   THE   COOD   OLD   DAYS 

Don't  believe  the  trash  about  the  happy 
lives  that  people  once  had  before  all  this 
nasty  industrialization  came  along.  There 
was  no  such  thing.  One  of  my  lO-year-old 
students  once  a.sked  me:  "Wliat  has  all  the=e 
2000  years  of  development  of  industry  and 
civilization  done  for  us?  Wouldn't  we  have 
been  happier  in  100  B.C.?"  I  said  "No 
chances  are  97  out  of  100  that,  if  you  were 
not  a  poor  slave,  you'd  be  a  poor  farmer 
living   at   bare  subsistence  level." 

When  people  think  of  ancient  times  thev 
think  of  themselves  as  members  of  aristoc- 
racy. They  are  sitting  in  the  Agora  hi  Athens 
listening  to  Socrates,  in  the  Senate  House  in 
Rome  debating  with  Cicero,  riding  on  horses 
as  knights  of  Charlemagne's  time.  They  are 
never  slaves,  never  peasants.  But,  that's  what 
most  of  them  would  be. 

My  wife  once  said  to  be.  "If  we  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  we'd  have  no  trouble 
getting  servants."  I  said,  "If  we'd  lived  150 
years  ago,  we'd  be  the  servants." 

Let's  consider  what  life  was  really  like  in 
America  just  150  years  ago.  For  one  thing, 
wo  didnt  have  to  worry  about  pollution 
very  long— because  life  was  very  brief.  Life 
expectancy  of  males  was  about  38  years  It 
was  a  gruelling  38  years.  The  work  week 
was  72  hours.  The  women's  lot  was  even 
worse.  They  worked  98  hours  a  week  scrub- 
bing floors,  making  clothes  by  hand,  bring- 
ing in  fire  wood,  cooking  in  heavy  U-on  pots, 
fighting  off  insects  without  pesticides.  Most 
of  the  clothes  were  rags  by  present-day 
standards.  There  were  no  fresh  vegetables 
in  winter.  Vitamin  deficiency  diseases  were 
prevalent.  Homes  were  cold  In  winter  and 
sweltering  Ui  the  summer. 

Epidemics  were  expected  yearly  and 
chances  were  high  that  they  would  carry  off 
some  members  of  the  inmiediate  family.  If 
you  think  the  water  pollution  is  bad  now,  it 
was  deadly  then.  In  1793,  one  person  in  every 
live  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  died  in  a 
single  epidemic  of  typhoid  as  a  result  of  pol- 
luted water.  Many  people  of  that  time  never 
heard  a  symphony  orchestra,  or  traveled 
more  than  20  miles  from  their  bhi;hplace 
during  their  entire  lifetime.  Many  Informed 
people  do  not  want  to  return  to  the  "para- 
dise" of  150  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  simple  life 
was  not  so  simple. 

We  Are  Practicing  Witchckaft 
In  every  age  we  have  people  practicing 
witchcraft  in  one  form  or  another.  I  used  to 
think  that  the  people  of  New  England  were 
irrational  in  accusing  certain  women  of  being 
w  itches  without  evidence  to  prove  it.  Suppose 
someone  accused  you  of  being  a  witch?  How 
could  you  prove  you  were  not?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  unless  you  can  give  evidence. 
It  is  precisely  this  same  witchcraft  practice 
that  is  being  u.sed  to  deter  the  construction 
of  nuclear  powerplants.  The  opponents  are 
saying  that  we.  the  builders  and  owners  of 
these  plants,  are  witches  and  it  Is  up  to  us 
to  prove  that  we  are  not.  Tlie  scientific  evi- 
dence is  that  the  nuclear  power  plants,  con- 
structed to  date,  are  the  cleanest  and  least 
polluting  devices  for  generating  electricity 
.so  far  developed  by  man.  We  need  electricity 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  we  have 
reached,  but  to  the  extreme  environmen- 
talists we  are  witches.  We  should  be  burned 
at  the  stake ! 

We  hear  the  same  accusations  about  lead 
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compo\mds  from  the  gasoline  engine.  Our 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  no  evi- 
dence that  there  has  ever  been  a  single  case 
of  death,  or  even  illness,  from  lead  in  the  air 
coming  from  burning  of  gasoline,  but  they 
still  insist  that  we  must  remove  the  lead  from 
the  gasoline. 

To  the  EPA  we  are  witches.  They  have  no 
evidence.  No  proof.  We  are  pronounced  guilty ! 
And  yet  you  know  that  gasoline  needs  some 
additives  to  prevent  engine  knocks.  If  we 
don't  use  tetraethyl-lead,  we  have  to  use 
aromatic  compounds.  Some  aromatics  are 
carcinogenic.  We  know  that!  The  use  of  un- 
leaded gasoline  also  used  up  to  20  V  more 
crude  oil.  (Incidentally,  the  real  reason  for 
removing  lead  from  gasoline  was  because  it 
was  suspected  that  lead  poisoned  the  catalyst 
in  the  emission  control  unit.  Now  we  have 
good  evidence  that  it  Isn't  the  lead,  but 
ethylene   bromide   which   is   the   poisoner.) 

From  what  we  read  and  hear  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  on  the  edge  of  impending 
doom.  A  scientific  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
does  not  support  this  conclusion.  Of  course 
we  have  some  undesirable  problems  attrib- 
uted to  technological  activities.  Tlie  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  will  recjuire  a  tech- 
nical understanding  of  their  nature — not 
through  emotion.  They  cannot  be  solved  un- 
less properly  identified,  which  will  require 
more  technically  trained  people — not  less. 

I  agree,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did,  that  if 
the  public  Is  properly  Informed,  the  people 
will  make  wise  decisions.  The  public  has  not 
been  getting  all  of  the  facts  on  matters  re- 
lating to  ecology.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  speaking  out  on  this  subject  today — as  a 
technical  man  and  as  a  citizen.  Some  of  the 
things  you  have  heard  today  are  contrary 
to  your  beliefs,  but  I'm  willing  to  support  my 
conclusions  on  evidence  good  enough  for  me 
to  stake  my  reputation  on  It. 

8.    THE    LAST    SURPRISE:     WE'RE    (JOING    TO    LIVE! 

In  summary,  let  me  state  that  we  are  not 
on  the  brink  of  an  ecological  disaster.  Our 
oxygen  is  not  disappearing.  There  will  be  no 
build  up  of  poisonous  carbon  monoxide.  The 
waters  can  be  made  pure  again  by  adequate 
sewage  treatment  plants.  The  disappearance 
of  species  Is  natural.  A  large  percentage  of 
pollution  is  natural  pollution  and  would  be 
here  whether  or  not  man  was  on  this  earth. 
We  cannot  solve  our  problems  unless  we 
attack  them  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know 
rather  than  what  we  don't  know.  Let  us  use 
our  knowledge  and  not  our  fears  to  solve  the 
real  problems  of  our  environment. 

There  Is  a  moral  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  misrepresent  facts  are  not  believed  when 
they  speak  the  truth.  We've  heard  many  cries 
of  "wolf"  with  respect  to  our  oxygen  supply, 
the  build-up  of  CO.  the  disappearance  of 
species,  DDT,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phates in  the  lakes,  thermal  pollution,  radia- 
tion effects  from  nuclear  power  plants,  lead 
in  gasoline,  mercury  In  fish,  filth  In  our 
streams,  to  name  a  few. 

For  the  most  part,  these  cries  of  wolf  have 
not  been  malicious,  but  have  been  based 
largely  on  fear,  ignorance,  or  misinformation. 
The  people  have  listened  to  these  cries  and 
have  come  running  to  the  rescue,  but  when 
they  got  there  they  didn't  find  the  wolves. 

Let's  not  cry  "wolf"  until  we  are  reason- 
ably certain  that  we  have  done  enough  home- 
work to  know  whr.t  a  wolf  looks  like.  Other- 
wise v.-e  may  undermine  our  credibility  and 
not  b3  believed  by  the  people  v.'hen  we  warn 
them  of  the  real  wolves  that  do  exist. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  CITIES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 


re- 


cently representative.?  of  tlie  U.S.  Con- 
ference on  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials  testified  before  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 


tee. These  local  government  representa- 
tives brought  to  our  attention  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  urban  and  local  govern- 
ment deficits  due  to  the  recession  and 
inflation.  Tlie  problems  of  teenage  un- 
employment, the  lack  of  housing,  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime,  and  the  ever  increasing 
costs  of  social  services  plague  cur  cities. 
Recently  there  were  publi.^hed  two  ar- 
ticles— one  by  Mr.  Carl  T.  Rowsn  entitled 
"Weeping  and  Urban  Reality";  the  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs  entitled 
'Warning  Bells  Pi-om  the  Cities" — ■which 
summarize  the  plight  of  our  citie.i.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ♦^hat  tlie  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Warning  Bells   From   the   GiriEs 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Tlie  governors  have  come  and  gone,   the 

mayors  have  come  and  gone.  Their  plea  was 

Identical:  please  send  money  quick  because, 

If  we  are  not  bankrupt,  we  soon  will  be. 

It  was  put  vividly  by  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto 
of  San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  v.-ho  said  that,  if  you  walk 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  you  have  more 
knowledge  of  when  an  eruption  is  likely  to 
occur  than  if  you  live  at  a  distance.  He  was 
talking,  as  did  the  other  mayors,  about  the 
threat  of  the  coming  summer  with  unem- 
ployment among  the  minorities  and  the 
young  in  the  center  cities  up  to  20  per  cent 
or  more 

The  mayors  v.ere  lobbying  for  $5.7  billion 
in  federal  aid  to  provide  jobs  and  to  avert 
a  breakdown  of  services  with  policemen  and 
firemen  lopped  off  payrolls  that  could  not  be 
met.  The  $2  billion  P>resident  Ford  has  re- 
quested to  create  an  additional  760,000  sum- 
mer jobs  and  extend  the  present  program 
falls  far  short  of  what  the  mayors  believe 
essential  to  avoid  an  explosion  in  another 
long  hot  summer. 

The  urgent  plea  of  the  governors  and  the 
mayors  comes  at  a  moment  when  a  grim 
awareness  of  stern  reality  is  beginning  to 
take  hold.  At  both  the  federal  and  state  lev- 
els we  have  been  living  beyond  our  means. 
The  whole  structure  of  pensions,  welfare, 
benefits  of  one  kind  and  another,  has  gone 
beyond  the  taxing  capacity  already  under 
great  strain.  In  several  instances  the  cracks 
are  beginning  to  show,  not  least  of  all  In 
the  huge  federal  deficits  coming  up. 

The  reporter  was  recently  in  New  England 
where  the  unemployment  rate  In  many  areas 
Is  considerably  above  the  national  average. 
It  is  there  that  cracks  in  the  taxing-spend- 
ing structure  are  painfully  apparent. 

Take  Vermont,  surely  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tranquil  states  in  the  union. 
We  have  always  thought  of  frugal  Vermont- 
ers.  Yet  two  articles  in  the  Rutland  Dally 
Herald  by  Daphne  P.  Gratiot,  jomt  director 
of  Vermont  Economic  Research  Associates, 
puts  the  facts  in  sliarp  perspective. 

Wliile  Vermont  is  40th  in  the  standing  of 
the  states  in  per  capita  Income,  It  Is  third, 
behind  only  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  in  state 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  that  income.  The 
state  debt  wUI  reach  $1,000  per  capita  this 
year.  As  elsewhere,  the  taxing  power,  income, 
sales,  property  and  you  name  it.  has  been 
stretched  to  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. 

Tliere  is  no  gain,  Mrs.  Gratiot  obser'.es,  in 
pointing  the  finger  of  blame.  The  state  leg- 
islature has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  more  than  100  years.  And  since 
the  legislature  votes  all  spending  and  taxes, 
the  recent  tenure  of  two  Democratic  gov- 
ernors doesn't  change  the  record. 

The  only  way  out  is  to  cut  the  cloth  to 
fit  the  income  available  In  current  taxes. 
This  should   be  done   without   turning  the 


state  over  to  laud  developers  who  would  cut 
it  up  into  small  pieces  and  destroy  the 
beauty  and  the  tranquillity  that  are  Ver- 
mont's heritage.  One  way  is  to  attract  in- 
dustry as  against  the  ski  and  recreat'on 
projects  that  take  so  much  land  and  pro- 
vide so  few  jobs. 

Accordinj  to  the  AdvLsory  Commission  on 
Iniergovcrnmenial  Relations,  two  other 
states.  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  have  taxed 
themselves  into  the  same  box  as  Vermont. 
A  warning  signal  came  when  New  York's 
Urban  De^clopment  Corporation,  initiated  hi 
1968  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  defaulted 
on  *no  million  of  its  bonds.  The  new  Dem- 
ocratic c:o\ernor.  Hugh  Carey,  responded  by 
cD!lin3  on  the  legislature  to  come  to  the 
rcsiue  oiit  of  the  state's  genera!  funds  even 
though  the  bonds  have  no  direct  claim  on 
the  state's  credit  but  only  a  "moral"  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  bondholders. 

The  warning  bells  have  too  long  been  ig- 
nored. Bond  issues  for  badly  needed-new 
schools  and  civic  improvements  have  been 
repeatedly  voted  down.  The  well-nigh  intol- 
erable burden  of  the  constantly  rising  prop- 
erty tax  was  a  theme  of  the  mayors.  An  ex- 
ample cited  was  a  tax  of  $1800  on  a  $20,000 
house.  Feeling  pushed  to  the  wall,  the  house- 
holder Is  turnlr.g  against  all  government  and 
a'.most  his  only  response  is  fear  of  crime 
and  violence.  In  the  optimistic  view,  this  Is 
no  more  than  a  temporary  downward  swing. 
But  the  long-term  portents  are  all  in  the 
other  direction. 

WiEFING    AND    llRlIAN    ReAI-IIY 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
.Sitting  down  with  a  group  of  miiyors  these 
days  is  like  attending  a  wake  in  Disneyland : 
The  mourning  gets  so  mixed  up  with  the 
make-believe  It's  hard  to  know  when  to  cry 
and  when  to  laugh. 

Not  that  any  sane  American  can  doubt 
that  cur  cities  have  some  incredible  prob- 
lems which  seem  certain  to  worsen  in  the 
crmlng  months  of  economic  distress. 

But  you  listen  to  these  mayors,  as  I  did 
a  few  days  ago,  and  you  find  them  skirting 
around  some  of  the  truly  grim  realities. 

Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco 
shocks  you  with  a  report  that  one  person 
out  of  every  five  In  that  beautiful,  affluent 
city  is  now  on  welfare,  with  another  10  per- 
cent living  on  Social  Security.  It  means,  he 
spid,  that  almost  a  third  of  San  Franciscans 
"j;re  living  at  a  subsistence  level." 

The  mayor  of  Gary.  Ind.,  Richard  Hatch- 
er, says  that  despite  grinding  unemployment 
he  is.  not  among  those  who  predict  a  long,  hot 
summer  of  violence,  a  lo  the  1960s.  Hatclier 
says  t'.iat  a  new  style  of  rebellion  Is  already 
under  w.iy— meaning  the  sharp  increase  in 
ro';beries  and  burglaries. 

Another  mayor  talks  about  how  heroin  is 
b.ick  on  the  streets  in  plentiful  supply,  with 
drug-related  deaths  up  In  his  town  In  the 
last  few  months.  StUl  another  mayor  says 
the  unemployment  situation  is  so  bad  that 
1,000  people  applied  for  a  single  job  as  gor- 
hage  collectors  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 

And  yet  another  mayor  says  that  cities' 
trx  bases  are  eroding  and  their  revenue 
shoring  funds  are  dwindling  to  the  extent 
they  must  lay  off  policemen,  firemen  and 
other  workers— all  at  the  same  time  they 
are  beiiig  offered  a  pittance  of  federal  money 
f'"'r  public-service  jobs. 

Nev.-ark's  Mayor  Ken  Gib.son  evokes  groans 
with  the  report  that  his  city  collects  an 
S1.800  aiinual  property  tax  on  a  $20,000 
home. 

You  have  guessed  that  these  mayors  were 
in  Washington  looking  for  money.  They  want 
a  diiect  outlay  of  $5  billion  from  the  federal 
government,  arguing  that  this  is  a  far  more 
efficient  and  effective  economic  step  than  a 
tax  cut  ("people  wUl  Just  put  It  in  their 
savings  accounts")  or  federal  spending  of 
the  same  amount.  Mayor  Perk  of  Cleveland 
explains  passionately  that  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  "drains  some  $3  billion  from  my 
area  every  year"  and  that  all  he's  asking  lor 
is  some  of  that  money  back. 

You  recognize  all  this  as  the  true,  dcs- 
psiute  world  of  urban  America.  The  malie- 
bclieve  begins  only  when  yon  ask  the  mayors 
If  they  see  a  ghtst  of  a  clian.  e  of  having  $5 
billion  given  to  them  (instead  of  bein^  put 
Into  a  ta;;  cutt  wlien  ihe  cities  are  popu- 
lated more  and  more  by  racl.il  minorilies, 
and  when  .some  politicians  in  the  White 
Houjc,  the  Congress,  the  state  legislatures 
are  saying  that  they  won't  give  priority  to 
the  cities  because  there  aren't  m^ny  votes 
for  them  in  the  cities. 

It  was  tragically  clear  that  the  Ni.\!;n  r.d- 
mini.stratioji  put  the  cities  way  down  on 
lt.s  priority  list.  The  mayors  are  now  sayi.ig 
that  things  have  changed.  Alioto  and  others 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Ford  admin- 
istration .sees  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
cities  as  transcending  all  coii.sidcratious  of 
race  and  politics. 

That's  where  my  weeping  over  the  cities 
turns  to  laughing  at  the  mayors.  There  is 
Just  no  evidence  that,  unlike  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats  before  him.  Ford  is  going  to 
allocate  federal  dollars  without  an  eye  to- 
ward pleasing  the  people  mo.st  likely  to  vote 
for  him. 

But  then,  just  about  all  the  mayors  are 
smart  enough  to  know  this.  I  rather  suspect 
they  are  opearting  on  the  hope  that  if  they 
say  loudly  enough,  often  enough,  'President 
Ford  reaily  cares  about  the  cities, "  then  Ford 
himself  will  begin  to  believe  it. 
Kice  ide3.  If  it  worl:s. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  our  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  heard  the  budget  request 
from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  At  the 
hearing,  I  made  a  brief  statement  prais- 
ing tlie  gfUery  for  its  work  in  preparing 
the  e.xhibition  of  archeological  finds  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  as  well  as 
expressing  my  disappointment  that 
greater  attention  was  not  paid  to  two 
very  significant  amiiversaries  during  the 
past  year.  I  refer  to  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  impressionist  showing  in 
Paris,  and  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Michelangelo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statament  be  printed  in  tlae  REcono. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inteuior  Appropri.\tioi\-s  SuscoMMinTE,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art 

Mr.  Chairman,  ao  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  naturally  am  interested  in  pro- 
prams  carried  out  bv  the  National  Gallery 
of  .^rt.  I  h.ivp  a  few  connnents  on  tlie  year 
Just  passed.  First,  let  me  say  what  I  know 
ail  of  us  in  the  Senate  feel  about  tlie  major 
show  now  in  progress  containing  the  mate- 
rial from  China.  It  is  a  magnificant  exhibit, 
and  the  staff  of  the  gallery  responsible  for 
work  on  this  show  deserve  all  the  accolades 
they  have  received.  While  I  recognize  that 
it  is  the  exhibit  material  itself  in  The  Ex- 
hibition of  Archeological  Finds  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  that  Is  the  real  star 
of  the  show  the  way  in  which  the  treasures 
are  prerented  adds  to  their  beauty  and  their 
meaning.  I  hope  tlie  Gallery  can  match  such 
sho-\s  In  the  future,  but  I  recognize  this  is 
r.  difficult  task. 

In  addition  to  praising  this  show.  I  do  want 
♦t  note  two  occasions  that  appeared  to  go 
luirecognlred  by  the  Gallery  in  1974.  March 
6.  just  last  week,  marked  the  500th  annlver- 
s;ry  of  the  birth  of  Michaelangelo.  yet  I  am 


not  aware  of  efforts  by  the  Gallery  to  honor 
this  date   In   some  manner.   Secondly,   1974 
marked   the  hundredth  anniversary  "of   the 
first  Impressionist  show.  From  April  15  to 
May  15.  1874,  In  a  studio  of  a  photographer 
Nadar,   the  "Societe  Anonyme  des  Artistes, 
Peintres,  .Sculpteurs,  Graveurs"  show  marked 
what  mcst  people  call  the  first  Impre.ssionist 
show.     Cezanne.     Degas,     Monet,     Pissarro, 
Renior.  and  Slsley  all  were  represented  at 
this  .showing.  In  view  of  this  date,  and  the 
popularity  of  Impressionist  painting,   I   am 
somewhat  surprised  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  call  r.ttention  to  this  date.  I  am  aware  that 
there  were  major  shows  in  Paris  and  New 
York  devoted  to  Imprcssioni-^t  painting,  and 
with  the  PR.C.  show,  there  may  not  have 
been  resources  or  time  to  prepare  a  show. 
With  the  min.y  Imprepslonist  painting  al- 
ready owned  by  the  Gallery,  however,  and 
with  those  at  the  Phillips  Gallery  as  well.  I 
would  have   thought  an   eflfort  would  have 
been  made  at  least  to  call  attention  to  the 
paintings  already  at  the  Gallery,  and  their 
relationship  to   this  historic  .show  in   1874. 
With  the  Exhibition  of  Archeological  Finds 
of  the  People's  P.epublic  of  China,  however, 
this  past  year  remains  one  In  which  all  those 
associated  with  the  Gallery  should  be  proud. 
X  hope  that  this  next  fiscnl  year  will  bring 
as  n-i<iny  satisfactions  to  all  of  you. 

A  DIFFERENT  VIEW  OP  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in 
Januai-y.  President  Ford  carried  out  his 
constitutional  obligation  by  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  information  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  But  his  is  not 
the  only  viev>'  on  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

In  the  March  13  i.ssue  of  Rolling  Stone, 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  has  written  about  his  own 
outlook  in  an  article  entitled  "The  State 
of  the  Union."  In  his  message,  which  is 
considerably  different  from  President 
Ford's.  Senator  McGovern  names  the 
three  problems  which  are  the  major 
enemies  of  a  movement  toward  a  better 
state  of  the  Union.  Militarism,  monopoly 
and  the  maldistribution  of  wealth  are 
the  forces  Senator  McGovern  sees  as 
upsetting  the  national  economy.  He 
maintains  that  we  will  not  end  the  na- 
tional economic  cri.sis  imtil  we  dead  with 
these  underlying  causes. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
Senator  McGovern's  comprehensive  and 
thought-inspiring  article  and  encourage 
them  to  look  ahead  to  the  course  he  has 
directed  the  Nation  to  follow.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rolling 
Stone  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tiir:  State  of  the  Union  By  CEORfiE  S. 

McGovern 

The  State  op  the  Union 

(By  George  S.  McGovern) 

The  American  spirit  Is  uncertain.  First 
there  was  an  unworthy,  unended  war.  Then 
there  was  Watergate.  Now  there  is  economic 
collapse.  And  from  these  things  has  come  not 
only  the  dangerous  condition  of  our  country, 
but  a  pervasive  doubt  about  our  capacity  to 
correct  it. 

I  believe  we  can  find  solutions  in  our 
origins. 

Our  nation  comes  from  a  revolution  against 
political  tyranny.  Now  we  must  finish  that 
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revolution  by  replacing  the  structure  of 
economic  privilege  and  by  repudiating  the 
tyranny  of  the  warmakers. 

What  has  happened  to  us  it  not  a  random 
visitation  of  fate.  It  Is  the  result  of  forces 
which  have  assumed  control  of  the  American 
structure — economic  royalists  as  oppressive 
as  the  Crown  200  years  ago.  These  forces  are 
milit.-.rism.  monopoly  and  t':c  mr;lciist.-ibu- 
tion  of  wealth. 

Militarism  still  depletes  o\ir  economy  be- 
cause it  still  dominates  our  foreign  policy. 

The  horror  of  Vietnam  continues,  now  wiih 
surrogate  bullies  firing  American  bullets  and 
dropping  American  bombs.  American  troops 
are  gor.e;  the  color  of  the  boSie.-:  has  changed 
but  the  bodies  still  fall  to  save  the  face  of  the 
militarists  who  wanted  this  v/r.r.  who  fought 
it  with  our  sons  and  who  lost  It.  The  mili- 
tarists are  still  lavishing  arms  and  money  on 
the  generals  in  Saigon  who  will  not  keep  the 
peace  agreement  because  they  want  more 
war  to  keep  their  own  power. 

Lately  we  have  been  shocked  by  revelations 
abo'.'t  the  CIA  and  domestic  spying.  But  these 
are  not  isolated  evils  any  more  than  Vietnam 
has  been  simply  a  tactical  mistake.  CIA  spy- 
ing syjnboli.!es  our  strategy  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  turned  Inward— a  bad  barrel  spoiling 
the  apples. 

In  fact  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Watergate  itseU  was  Just  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  dirty  trlcHs  abroad— all  "in  the  na- 
tional interest." 

But  the  still  dirtier  trick  is  the  one  we  play 
on  oi'rselves  and  others  by  giving  first  call  on 
our  wealth  to  the  militarists  who  measure 
our  position  in  the  world  solely  by  the  size  of 
the  arms  establishment  we  can  rattle  to  im- 
press friends  or  foes;  to  the  militarists  who 
do  not  believe  that  foreign  policy  exists  to 
serve  the  country  and  Instead  believe  that 
the  country  exists  to  serve  the  global  ambi- 
tions of  the  elite. 

The  domination  of  militarists  is  the  only 
way  to  explain  what  has  happened,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 
Scientists  have  estimated  that,  If  they  were 
properly  targeted,  the  bombs  and  missiles  of 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
could  destroy  all  human  life  on  the  planet 
50  times  over.  Our  own  stockpile  is  now 
equal  to  roughly  615.000  Hlroshimas  and  is 
still  mounting. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  common  sense 
to  suggest  that  we  reverse  this  arms  race. 
Inste.id  SALT  has  become  another  excuse  to 
build  more  weapons  we  do  not  need,  but 
which  the  Pentagon  and  Its  Kremlin  coun- 
terpart want  anyway.  Now  we  multiply  mis- 
siles and  warheads  not  merely  to  "maintain 
superiority"  or  to  be  a  "first-rate  power"  but. 
Ironically,  to  .serve  as  "bargaining  chips"  in 
arms-control  negotiations. 

"i'et  in  the  end  we  never  bargain  away  aiiv- 
thlng  we  already  have.  The  "bargaining 
chips"  join  the  permanent  arms  establish- 
ment and  arms  control  becomes  another  way 
cf  saying  arms  competition. 

This  happens  because  the  ground  rules  are 
set  in  the  Pentagon.  Never  mind  what  we  can 
negotiate  with  the  Ru.ssians;  what  can  we 
negotiate  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff?  Not 
much,  apparently,  for  the  arms  agreement 
announced  recently  at  Vladivostok  actually 
calls  for  a  dramatic  Increase  in  nuclear  arm.s. 
The  same  view  shapes  our*  conventional 
commitments.  Not  counting  naval  manpower 
at  .sea.  we  have  400,000  American  troops  sta- 
tioned around  the  globe  with  half  of  them  in 
Europe.  Most  of  them  could  come  home  with- 
out endangering  our  security.  But  our  policy 
Is  not  confined  to  security;  It  reaches  to- 
ward empire.  American  forces  stay  in  Europe 
as  "bargaining  chips."  An  American  division 
remains  in  South  Korea  so  the  dictatorship 
there  will  have  a  "bargaining  chip"  if  it  ever 
decides  to  negotiate  with  the  North.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  inflicted  and  incurred  terrible  losses 
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long  after  It  was  clear  that  the  war  was  lost 
so  that  Secretary  Kissinger  would  have  a 
"bargaining  chip"  for  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners— which  we  could  have  secured  years 
before  simply  by  withdrawing  our  forces. 

This  year  the  Pentagon  will  demand  over 
$100  billion  to  perpetuate  this  insanity.  The 
generals  will  claim  three-fifths  of  all  the 
money  Congress  can  spend  just  to  underwrite 
past  and  present  wars  and  to  maintain  a  far- 
flung  military  machine  for  the  future. 

Of  course  the  United  States  Is  not  alone. 
Worldwide  military  spending  now  totals  more 
than  $250  billion  each  year — more  than  the 
combined  Gross  National  Product  of  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  The  Insti- 
tute for  World  Order  estimates  that  from 
1960  through  1972  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  spent  $2400  billion — $2.4  trillion— on 
arms. 

But  we  unquestionably  lead  the  way  among 
developed  nations  and  we  set  the  example 
for  the  rest.  The  United  States  accounts  for 
more  than  a  third  of  all  arms  spending  In 
the  world.  We  were  the  first  country  to  de- 
velop and  the  only  country  to  use  nuclear 
arms  and  strategy.  In  every  phase  of  the 
arms  race  we  have  been  running  practice  laps 
and  then  daring  other  aspirants  to  catch  up. 
We  propagate  an  ethic  of  militarism  which 
has  no  decent  relevance  to  the  problems  the 
world  has  or  the  solutions  the  world  needs. 

We  have  the  option.  If  we  choose  It,  to 
turn  toward  peace  Instead  and  to  take  others 
with  us. 

That  choice  Is  now  a  matter  of  necessity  as 
well  as  morality.  For  we  have  le.;rned.  If  very 
late,  that  the  militarism  which  brings  re- 
pression to  millions  abroad  also  brings  chaos 
to  our  own  economy.  The  arms  industry  is 
parasitic.  It  consumes  our  resources,  but  re- 
turns nothing  that  can  be  bought  or  sold  or 
used  to  add  to  the  national  wealth.  Economic 
breakdown  was  an  Inevitable  result  of  main- 
taining an  all-out  war  economy  for  35  years. 
It  is  time  to  say  no  to  the  militarists.  We 
must  refuse  to  be  persuaded  that  the  process 
of  negotiations  is  more  Important  than  their 
purpose.  We  must  repudiate  the  "bargaining 
chip"  absurdity  and  reduce  a  bloated  arms 
budget.  We  must  reject  a  $20  billion  B-1 
bomber  and  the  host  of  other  useless  refine- 
ments In  overkill. 

A  rational  assessment  of  any  external 
threat  and  a  realistic  understanding  of  the 
costs,  the  futility  and  the  danger  of  arms 
will  take  away  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  Pentagon.  And  it  will  wipe  away  the 
stain  of  a  militarism  which  supplies  the 
means  for  torture  In  Chile,  fuels  dictatorship 
and  forces  human  misery  in  Vietnam,  Korea, 
the  Philippines  and  eLsewhere. 

The  second  force  disrupting  our  national 
economy  is  monopoly— the  concentration  of 
corporate  enterprise  which  makes  us  a  peo- 
ple without  power  in  our  own  marketplace. 
Just  200  massive  corporations  now  control 
nearly  two-thirds  of  America's  manufactur- 
ing assets.  And  mass  means  power. 

It  means  not  only  economic  power  to  con- 
trol the  market  but  political  power  to  guar- 
antee a  privileged  position.  It  means  lavish 
advertising  budgets  to  brainwash  the  con- 
sumer In  favor  of  senseless  differentiations 
It  means  Influencing  and  often  dominating 
the  government  regulatory  agencies  which 
are  supposed  to  protect  the  consumer.  It 
means  enterprise  that  need  not  be  con- 
cerned with  sound  business  principles  and 
quality  products  because  there  Is  no  threat 
of  competition  and,  in  any  case,  the  govern- 
ment will  always  save  the  day  with  a  regu- 
latory ruling,  a  new  tax  loophole  or  a  Lock- 
need  loan. 

Most  of  all  the  concentration  of  Industrial 
wealth  means  free  enterprise  rules  cannot 
work.  Economic  remedies  based  on  those  rules 
are  predestined  to  fall. 

We  have  heard  that  we  suffer  skyrocketing 
inflation  in  a  faltering  economy  simply  be- 


cause food  and  petroleum  have  been  In  short 
supply.  It  has  hardly  been  mentioned  that 
those  conmiodltles  are  controlled  by  two  of 
the  most  concentrated  Industries. 

The  nature  of  the  oil  Industry  has  been 
exposed  In  a  short  and  painful  time.  Just 
seven  multinational  companies  control  80  Vc 
of  the  world's  supply  of  petroleum.  They  con- 
trol It  from  the  well  to  the  gas  pump  and  at 
every  stage  In  between.  The  consumer's  sac- 
rifice has  been  big  oil's  opportunity  to  extort 
more  government  favors  and  secure  an  even 
tighter  grip  on  the  market.  And  now  the 
shared  petroleum  monopoly  Is  striving  to  be- 
come an  energy  monopoly  by  buying  up  coal 
companies  and  leases  on  Western  coal  re- 
serves. 

In  the  food  Industry  the  six  largest  grain 
dealers  handle  90 '«  of  all  wheat;  one  soup 
company,  Campbells,  sells  90:;,  of  all  soup; 
four  large  processors  control  90';  of  all 
breakfast  food;  In  each  of  more  than  200 
major  metropolitan  areas  four  large  grocery 
chains  control  more  than  half  of  the  retail 
sales. 

What  Is  the  effect  on  prices  and  profits? 
Even  that  Is  hard  to  learn  because  business 
refuses  to  tell.  Continental  Baking,  for  ex- 
ample, is  owned  by  ITr  which  does  not  re- 
port the  profits  of  Its  subsidiaries  separately. 
Safeway,  a  large  food  manufacturer  as  well 
as  a  retailer,  publishes  only  companywide 
figures.  Nearly  all  conglomerates  practice  a 
similar  concealment. 

But  we  can  measure  the  dollar  impact 
from  field  to  table.  Last  August,  when 
ranchers  were  receiving  270'  less  for  their 
cattle  than  a  year  earlier,  retail  meat  prices 
were  nearly  12' h  higher.  While  the  wheat 
earnings  of  farmers  went  down  5^;,  bread 
prices  shot  up  35''; . 

The  consumer's  money  is  disappearing 
somewhere.  We  must  find  out  why  that  hap- 
pens and  where  It  goes.  This  year  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
will  search  out  the  truth  through  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  food  Industry. 
Giantism,  not  only  in  food  and  oil  but 
across  the  economy,  is  a  major  underlying 
cause  of  Inflation.  One  standard  defines  a 
shared  monopoly  as  four  or  fewer  firms  con- 
trolling 50 ';;^  or  more  of  a  market — and  one 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  has  con- 
cluded that  If  the  market  share  of  those  firms 
could  be  cut  to  40 '.i  or  less,  prices  would  fall 
by  at  least  257c. 

Against  these  estimates  It  is  foolish  to  ex- 
pect that  any  fiscal  or  monetary  policy  will 
work,  whether  the  adversary  is  Inflation  or 
recession  or  both.  This  Is  a  post-Keyneslan 
economy.  A  monopolistic  structure  can  bleed 
off  every  stimulus  and  pass  on  every  re- 
straint. It  will  stifle  each  answer  we  try. 

It  will  welcome  especially  the  answers 
which  have  so  far  prevailed — the  "trickle 
down"  tax  cuts,  price  hikes  and  deregulations 
which  swell  proflts  without  ever  sharing  a 
portion  with  the  people. 

If  entrenched  power  defeats  economic 
management  now,  it  also  disrupts  intelligent 
economic  priorities  for  the  future. 

No  one  was  ever  born,  for  example,  with  a 
taste  for  huge  gas-guzzling  automobiles. 
That  Is  one  of  so  many  created  demands  'Vet 
the  auto  industry  holds  hostage  the  workers 
who  coiUd  make  smaller  cars.  For  ransom  the 
auto  manufacturers  expect  to  have  environ- 
mental safeguards  relaxed  and  taxes  for  the 
wealthy  reduced,  so  they  can  continue  to  sell 
big  cars. 

Some  Americans  were  cold  this  winter  and 
we  wUl  all  suffer  In  the  future  because  there 
Is  too  little  fuel  to  run  all  the  Cadillacs  and 
heat  all  the  homes  at  the  same  time. 

Now  a  helpless  government  is  supposed  to 
say  to  the  American  people:  "You  can  drive 
yoin:  cars— and  you  can  breathe  nitrogen  In- 
stead of  air;  you  can  accept  more  emphy- 
sema, more  lung  disease,  more  despoUatlon 
of  the  commons;  you  can  threaten  your  chil- 


dren's future  to  comfort  yotirselves.  That  Is 
the  only  choice  we  dare  to  offer." 

The  arms  industry  exerts  a  similar  control. 
Aerospace  corporations  hold  their  workers 
hostage  for  higher  arms  budgets  and  a  per- 
manent arms  race.  It  Is  too  complicated  to 
retool  and  convert  to  peacetime  pursuits,  too 
hard  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  necessities 
of  life — for  housing,  health  or  mass  transit. 

Despite  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act 
and  regtilatory  laws,  government  has  not 
been  a  contestant  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
but  a  servant  of  monopoly  power.  In  that 
role  government  only  worsens  our  economic 
plight. 

So  instead  of  leaving  antitrust  laws  to 
languish  In  the  hands  of  a  lax  administra- 
tion, the  new  Congress  must  strengthen 
them  and  demand  their  enforcement. 

If  there  are  places  where  free  enterprise 
cannot  be  made  to  work  government  has  an 
obligation  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
public  with  long-term  economic  controls — 
not  oiUy  on  prices  and  wages,  but  on  profits 
and  Interest  rates  as  well. 

The  Nixon  administration  gave  controls 
a  bad  name.  But  the  fault  was  not  In  gov- 
ernment itself:  It  was  in  the  Incompetence 
and  corruption  of  the  men  in  the  White 
House.  The  last  and  worst  effect  of  Water- 
gate will  be  If  we  henceforth  measure  the 
capacity  of  our  system  by  the  culpabilitv 
of  Nixon. 

We  must  move  to  democratize  our  econ- 
omy so  the  buyer  will  not  always  have  to 
beware  of  shoddy  products,  swollen  prices 
and  stolen  resources. 

And  government  has  much  to  do  as  an 
agent  of  effective  economic  planning. 

The  monopolists  denounce  a  "planned 
economy  "  as  heresy.  But  what  they  really 
oppose  Is  not  planning— for  the  most  part 
our  economy  Is  already  shaped  bv  a  handful 
of  officials.  Raw  materials  are  used  or  abused 
prices  are  set  and  profits  are  maintained  not 
by  the  operation  of  free  market  forces,  but 
by  the  bureaucrats  of  the  corporate  struc- 
ture. 'What  the  monopolists  object  to  Is  any 
measure  of  planning  for  the  public  good  in- 
stead of  private  profits.  What  they  say  Is 
that  we  are  restricting  free  enterprise;  what 
they  mean  is  that  they  want  unrestricted 
power  to  manipulate  an  unfree  enterprise 
system. 

Through  direct  public  particloatlon  In 
the  management  of  major  corporations  or 
through  federal  chartering  or  through  other 
measures,  we  must  direct  private  economic 
plans  according  to  the  nublic  interest  We 
have  intervened  before  to  protect  monopolv 
and  to  preserve  kinds  of  enterprise  that  have 
outlived  their  time;  now  we  must  Intervene 
to  save  our  economy  and  to  convert  waste- 
ful or  harmful  enterprise  to  essential  work 
for  the  nation. 

"The  third  flaw  in  our  economic  structure 
Is  the  maldistribution  of  national  income 

The  statistics  are  as  simple  as  they  are 
shameful:  For  the  last  20  years,  despite 
heralded  social  programs,  poverty  wars  and 
the  rest,  the  relative  distribution  of  Amer- 
ica s  national  wealth  has  staved  essentiallv 
the  same.  The  most  prosperous  fifth  of  the 
population  receives  more  than  40'-  of  all 
money  Income.  The  poorest  fifth  barely  exists 
on  a  tenth  as  much. 

There  must  be  a  reasonable  Incentive  for 
individual  Initiative— but  that  Is  no  reason 
for  Insensltlvlty  to  human  deprivation  Per- 
haps no  society  In  the  world  can  be  truly 
classless— but  that  is  no  excuse  for  a  class- 
dominated  economy  in  America. 

Millions  of  Americans  need  and  want  jobs 
which  are  not  there.  Past  leadership  has 
played  a  cruel  trick  on  them.  It  has  scorned 
them  as  "loafers"  and  worse.  At  the  same 
time  It  has  called  full  employment  a  "myth," 
and  has  contrived  to  drive  unemployment  to 
the  highest  level  In  a  generation.  Govern- 
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meat  has  forced  the  Indignity  of  Jobleaeness, 
ttien  compounded  the  pain  vrtth  derision. 

We  must  replace  this  economics  of  exploi- 
tation with  an  economics  of  equity.  Our 
policy  must  be  a  prosperity  fairly  achieved 
and  fairly  distributed. 

That  means  flrst  that  the  burdens  of  to- 
days  crisis  and  lu  Immediate  solutions  must 
be  fairly  shared.  We  must  conserve  energy. 
But  we  must  do  It  through  an  equitable  sys- 
tem of  rationing,  not  through  devices  to  raise 
prices  so  the  wealthy  can  buy  all  they  want 
while  the  poor  cannot  afford  what  they  need. 
We  mu.st  stimulate  the  economy.  But  we 
mast  do  It  through  public  investment  and 
the  reduction  of  regressive  payroll  taxes,  not 
through  a  new  feast  of  tax  rebates  and  loop- 
holes for  the  rich.  We  mu.st  preserve  today's 
Jobs  and  create  millions  more.  But  we  must 
do  it  by  converting  the  economy  to  meet  ur- 
gent national  needs,  not  by  across-the-board 
investment  credits  that  subsidize  the  wrong 
endeavors  and  subvert  the  redirection  of  en- 
terprise. 

For  more  than  a  decade  tax  reform  has 
been  a  campaign  rallying  cry.  sometimes 
even  a  title  on  legislatlwi.  but  never  a  reality 
of  economic  life.  Now  we  must  make  it  r«al, 
not  only  to  demonstrate  our  political  freedom 
from  big  money,  but  to  pay  the  cost  of  crit- 
ical public  work. 

With  the  revenue  from  tjix  reform  and  the 
savings  from  military  cuts  we  can  invest 
in  shelter  for  people  who  cannot  find  It  at 
their  price  or  any  price;  we  can  Invest  direct- 
ly in  new  sources  of  energy  to  break  the 
monopoly  of  oil:  we  can  Invest  In  food  pro- 
duction and  a  fair  food  delivery  system  to 
nourish  ourselves  and  nations  In  famine  at 
reasonable  cost:  we  can  underwrite  mass 
transit  for  both  people  and  goods,  to  break 
our  dependence  on  the  automobile:  we  can  at 
last  end  our  shameful  trailing  position  in 
international  health  comparisons  and  estab- 
lish a  national  health  Insurance  system  to 
take  the  dollar  .sign  off  human  survival. 

It  is  folly  to  talk  of  massive  permanent  tax 
cuts  with  those  tasks  before  us.  And  It  Is 
folly  to  suffer  mass  unemployment.  With  a 
decent  public  agenda,  we  "will  require  only 
an  occasional  resort  to  temjjorary  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  guarantee  a  job  for  every 
American  who  is  able  to  work. 

And  for  little  more  than  it  costs  now  to 
maintain  a  bureaucratic  welfare  maze,  we 
can  act  through  the  tax  structure  to  guaran- 
tee a  fair  minimum  Income  to  those  who 
cannot  work  and  a  supplemental  income  for 
those  whose  work  barely  sustains  them  be- 
tween the  higher  reaches  of  poverty  and  the 
lower  edges  of  a  decent  life.  As  the  food 
stamp  program  does  now  for  just  one  human 
necessity,  we  must  erase  for  all  necessities 
the  divisive  line  between  the  oppressed  who 
have  Jobs  and  the  oppressed  who  do  not. 

Just  as  the  morality  of  an  Asian  war 
challenged  Americas  conscience  in  the  Six- 
ties, so  the  distribution  of  our  resources  and 
the  fairness  of  our  economy  will  be  the  test 
of  our  character  in  the  Seventies.  We  cannot 
serve  both  the  people  and  the  exploiters. 
We  must  fight  for  the  people,  to  give  them 
back  their  economy. 

The  Constitution  charges  the  president  to 
report  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  President  Ford  con- 
ceded the  obvious:  "The  state  of  the  Union 
Is  not  good."  But  he  also  called  for  policies 
\\hlch  will  make  it  worse.  At  every  point 
where  the  president  had  a  choice,  he  picked 
a  policy  that  will  help  the  rich  and  hurt 
the  rest  of  us.  Nowhere  did  he  discuss  the 
underlying  causes  of  crisis. 

Our  time  lias  been  stained  by  the  bloodiest 
v.ars  and  the  darkest  genocide.  Yet  we  are 
confronted  still  by  stark  questions  ct  human 
and  national  existence. 

We  dare  not  respond  with  conventional 
rlietoric,  with  empty  measures,  with  paper 
promises  signifying  nothing  but  a  thirst 
for  political   power    For   the .  people   know 
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better.  They  seek  leadership  that  will  shape 
and  reshape  things  as  they  are.  for  they 
know  we  cannot  go  on  the  way  we  have  been. 

There  Is  a  great  wave  cresting  across 
America.  It  first  stirred  and  then  mounted 
during  the  protest  against  racism  and  war; 
It  has  been  sweUed  by  a  revulsion  against 
the  corruption  of  our  values  and  a  revolt 
against  the  exploitation  of  our  economy. 

The  economic  royaUsts  wlU  fight  to  turn 
it  aside.  For  it  threatens  to  sweep  over  the 
status  quo  and  sweep  down  the  walls  which 
guard  the  citadels  of  economic  privilege. 

But  for  us  this  is  not  a  threat;  it  is  an 
opportunity.  For  If  we  ride  and  reinforce  the 
wave  of  change,  then  before  it  Is  spent,  we 
will  restore  the  Ideals  of  this  land  and  lift 
the  quality  of  life  among  ourselves  and  for 
our  brothers  axid  sisters  around  the  world. 


MIDWESTERN     JOINS     RANKS     OF 
MINNESOTA  LAW  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
26th  of  February  is  a  very  significant 
date  in  the  history  of  a  new  law  school 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  On  Tuesday,  February 
26,  197,5.  in  Chicago,  111.,  the  Midwestern 
School  of  Law  was  granted  provisional 
accreditation  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. This  action  means  that  seniors 
of  the  school's  first  graduating  class  this 
June  may  take  State  bar  examinations. 
Midwestern  joins  two  other  fine  law 
schools  in  Minnesota:  The  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  and  William 
Mitchell  College  of  Law. 

I  have  observed  with  deep  concern  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  seeking  entrance  to  professional 
schools,  especially  law  schools.  Due  to 
the  increased  demand  for  legal  educa- 
tion, many  law  schools  have  turned  away 
thousands  of  qualified  applicants.  This 
demand  for  law  schools  is  not  a  regional 
or  local  phenomenon,  but  is  a  national 
concern. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  a  new 
law  school,  the  Midwestern  School  of 
Law,  was  established  in  Minnesota  to 
meet  this  increased  demand  for  legal 
education.  The  Midwestern  School  of 
Law  was  founded  in  December  1972,  as 
an  evening  law  school  of  limited  enroll- 
ment, operating  under  the  terms  of  a 
trust  agreement.  The  trust  was  termi- 
nated upon  the  creation  and  registration 
of  a  new  nonprofit  corporation,  the  Mid- 
western School  of  Law. 

This  new  nonprofit  corporation  was 
formed  under  the  Minnesota  Nonppoflt 
Corporation  Act  for  the  exclasive  pur- 
pose of  providing  legal  education.  The 
school  occupied  sei'eral  rented  quarters 
in  Minneapolis  before  moving  in  1974  to 
Hamline  University  in  St.  Paul  where 
the  two  schools'  officials  are  discussing 
a  merger.  The  school  emolls  392  stu- 
dents presently  and  plans  to  admit  about 
200  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  Mid- 
western School  of  Law  for  this  fine 
achievement  and  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess in  the  futm'e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  urianinious  con- 
sent that  articles  v.hich  appeared  in  tlie 
Miimeapolis  Star  and  the  Hamline  Uni- 
versity Oracle,  regai-ding  this  new  law 
school,  be  printed,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Feb.  27,  I975J 

PnovisioN.^L  OK  Given  2-Tear-Old 

Law  School 

Midwestern  School  of  Law.  a  2-year-old 
law  school  housed  at  Hamline  University,  has 
been  granted  provisional  accreditation  bv 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  action  means  that  about  30  members 
of  the  school's  first  graduating  class  this 
June  may  take  the  state  bar  examination 
and  may  be  admitted  to  practice  If  they  pass 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  rules  allow 
only  graduates  of  accredited  schools  to  take 
the  examination. 

Leon.-.rd  Biernat.  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
the  school,  said  he  expects  full  accredita- 
tion to  be  granted  in  two  to  three  years 

He  said  officials  of  the  school  and  Ham- 
line University  are  discus.smg  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  merger.  The  school  has  been  in  rent- 
ed space  at  the  university  since  September 

It  was  founded  In  December  1972  and  oc- 
cupied  several  rented  quarters  before  mDv- 
Ing  to  Hamline. 

Biernat  said  the  school  has  392  students 
and  expects  to  admit  about  200  next  fall 
It  has  eight  full-time  and  12  part-time  teach- 
ers, !;e  said. 

(From   the   Hamline  University   Oracle 
Feb.  28,  1975J 
ArriiR    A    Long    Wait    Midwestern    Granted 
Accreditation 
The  American  Bar  Association  (ABA)  Tues- 
day announced   Its  provisional  approval   of 
the  Midwestern  School  of  Law  at  Hamline 
University. 

Provisional  approval  by  the  ABA  allows 
Midwestern 's  students  to  take  the  bar  exam 
in  all  states  following  ABA  guidelines. 

"Provisional  accreditation  is  a  necessary 
first  step."  explained  Dean  Richard  T.  Oakes 
of  Midwestern.  "A  law  school  must  show  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  ABA  standards  to 
be  provisionally  accredited." 

Oakes  said  Midwestern  is  in  compliance 
with  or  exceeds  all  ABA  accreditation  stand- 
ards. However,  ABA  regulations  state  that 
all  provisionally  approved  law  schools  must 
wait  a  minimum  of  two  years  for  full  ap- 
proval. 

The  actioji  may  speed  up  the  process  of 
affiliation  between  Hamline  arc  Midwestern. 
Hamline  administrators  had  said  in  the  past 
that  affiliation  would  be  impossible  with  an 
unaccredited  school. 

"We  came  to  this  campus  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  to  affiliate,"  Oakes  said.  "I  hope 
it  doesn't  take  a  year." 

Wesley  St.  John,  chairman  of  the  Hamline- 
Midwestern  relations  committee  was  more 
reserved. 

"I'm  very  pleased  with  the  provisional 
accreditation  granted  Midwestern,"  he  said. 
"I  think  it's  good  for  Hamline  and  for  Mld- 
w-estern." 

St.  John  did  not  Indicate  affiliation  would 
be  an  inevitable  upshot  of  the  accreditation. 

"The  accreditation  gives  us  a  basis  for  con-  ' 
slderation,"  he  said.  "I  think  we  must  look 
at  this  very  carefully,"  he  added. 

Oakes  indicated  several  areas  where  special 
effort  must  be  applied.  "We  have  to  get  a 
building  under  construction."  he  said. 

The  law  school  is  presently  located  in  parts 
of  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  Drew  Hall. 
The  dean  said  mora  emphasis  was  needed 
in  attracting  senior  and  multiple-degreed 
law  faculty.  "We've  had  some  success,  but 
attracting  good  instrtjctors  is  a  very  prac- 
tical problem." 

Oakes  is  pleased  with  the  Integration  of 
the  two  student  bodies  and  faculties.  He  said 
the  lack  of  lounge  sp^ce  and  commons  area 
in  the  law  school  had  forced  Midwestern 
people  to  the  Snack  Bar. 

He  added  he  did  not  foresee  any  insur- 
mountable problem  regarding  affiliation,  and 
hopes  the  .students  will  work  out  for  them- 
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selves  any  possible  problems  brought  about 
bv  afflllaticn. 


--TE  MEAT  PRICE  EXPLOSION  AND 
CHAIN  STORES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  9  published 
an  important  and  informative  article  en- 
tilled,  "The  Meat  Price  Explosion  and 
Chain  Stores." 

The  article,  written  by  James  Risser 
end  George  Antham,  points  out  the  im- 
pact that  the  major  food  chains  have  on 
the  price  the  American  consumer  pays 
for  beef.  It  also  points  out  the  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  low  prices  the 
cattle  producers  are  currently  receiving 
and  the  high  price  for  that  same  beef  at 
,  the  retail  level. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  need  to  pur- 
sue a  vigorous  investigation  of  the  mar- 
keting practices  of  the  chain  stores  and 
others  in  the  middle  of  the  food  indus- 
try to  take  action  as  needed  to  insure  an 
equitable  price  both  for  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer. 

I  think  we  owe  the  American  citizens 
an  explanation  for  this  phenomenon, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v(as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Meat  Price  Explosion  and  Chain  Stores 
(By  James  Risser  and  George  Anthan) 
In  the  mid-1960's,  officials  of  the  nation's 
largest  supermarkets  gathered  quietly  at  con- 
fidential "meat  clinics"  sponsored  by  their 
trade  organization,  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  (NAFC) . 

Each  participant  was  guaranteed  anonym- 
ity. Neither  his  name  nor  his  company  af- 
filiation appeared  on  any  list.  Officially,  he 
was  known  to  his  colleagues  only  by  a  color- 
coded  badge  on  his  lapel.  If  he  spoke  out 
during  clinic  sessions,  he  could  be  Identified, 
only  as  a  member  of,  for  instance,  "the  red- 
striped  badge  group." 

The  system  was  developed,  one  NAFC  offi- 
cial e.xplalned  later,  '-for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging people  to  speak  out  and  not  hold 
bac's"  as  the  executives  discus.sed  complexi- 
ties of  buying  and  marketing  meat  at  a  profit. 
And,  somewhat  to  their  chagrin  today,  par- 
ticipants did  speak  freely. 

One  color -coded  supermarket  man  declared 
that  "it  is  about  time  v:e  stopped  passing 
along  the  savings  in  distribution  costs  to  the 
customer.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  some  of 
it  for  ourselves." 

'The  group  seemed  in  general  agreement 
with  this  thought,"  notes  of  the  metetlng  said. 
Last  summer,  those  words  and  others  ut- 
tered at  the  meat  clinics  came  back  to  haunt 
the  supermarket  industry  as  a  federal  court 
Jury  in  San  Francisco  handed  six  cattlemen 
a  stunning  $32.7-mUlion  verdict  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A&P)  in  a 
lawsuit  charging  that  major  retail  grocery 
chains  had  conspired  to  fix  the  price  of  beef. 
During  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer  for 
A&P  had  denied  he  ever  met  with  his  compet- 
itors. But  then  the  Jury  of  four  women  and 
two  men  was  shown  a  photograph  of  him 
meeting  with  other  supermarket  officials  at 
an  NAFC  clinic.  The  Impact  on  the  jurors  was 
powerful. 

Theh-  verdict  was  upheld  10  davs  ago  by 
C-uef  U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  who 
aeiiied  A&P's  plea  for  a  new  trial.  Judge  Car- 
»  ih'  "^  the  jury  had  received  "suffilclent 
n  'itfif ""  *°  support  "s  finding  that  A&P  had 
Plotted  with  other  supermarkets  to  set  the 
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prices  they  pay  for  beef  at  a  low  level  and  the 
prices  they  charge  customers  In  their  retail 
stores  at  a  high  level.  The  Jurors  were  Justi- 
fied In  believing  that,  at  the  "various  secret 
meetings,"  supermarket  executives  and  meat 
buyers  "met,  not  only  to  discuss  prices  of 
meat,  but  to  force  agreement  concerning  fix- 
ing of  those  prices,"  said  the  judge. 

A&P  has  termed  the  verdict  "monstroxis" 
and  plans  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  decision  has  sent  tremors 
through  the  multi-bilUon-doliar  supermarket 
industry  as  cattlemen  in  other  states  have 
moved  quickly  to  file  slmUar  suits.  While  the 
San  Francisco  case  covers  a  period  which  be- 
gan almost  a  decade  ago,  some  cattlemen  con- 
tend the  alleged  practices  have  continued. 

Backed  by  some  farm-state  congressmen, 
the  cattle  raisers  say  large  supermarket 
chains  wield  undue  Influence  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep.  Neal  Smith 
(D-Iowa)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have 
replaced  meat  packers  as  the  largest  single 
force  in  the  nation's  food  Industry,  saying 
they  exert  "tremendovis  leverage"  over  meat 
prices  and  can,  In  effect,  dictate  prices  meat 
packers  pay  the  cattleman  for  his  live 
animals. 

Smith  Is  pushing  legislation  to  limit  the 
chains'  involvement  in  production  of  meat, 
and  some  veteran  Industry  regulators  at  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  agree  privately 
that  tough  new  laws  are  needed. 

The  farmers  complain  that  low  prices  they 
are  paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  re- 
flected at  the  stores'  meat  counters.  This  has 
become  one  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of 
the  high  food-price  situation  of  recent 
months.  How  can  it  be  that  U.S.  cattlemen 
have  lost  $100  to  $200  on  each  animal  sent  off 
to  the  slaughterhouse,  and  yet  consumers 
have  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  steaks 
and  hamburger? 

AgrlciUture  Department  economists  and 
statistical  experts  agree  that  if  there  Is  an 
economic  villain.  It's  someone  called  tlie 
"middleman" — the  meat  packer,  the  proces- 
sor, the  packager,  the  shipper,  the  retail 
grocer.  All  have  been  getting  an  increasingly 
large  piece  of  the  action  as  beef  makes  its 
way  from  an  Iowa  farm  or  a  Texas  feedlot 
to  the  American  dinner  plate. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show  that 
In  1971  middlemen,  including  the  retail  su- 
permarkets, added  an  average  of  36.5  cents  to 
each  pound  of  choice  beef  they  handled.  This 
Increased  to  52.7  cents  a  pound  In  1974. 

A  special  department  task  force  reported 
last  August  that  meat  price  margins — costs 
added  by  middlemen — "exploded"  late  in 
1973  and  early  in  1974  "while  market  prices 
for  cattle  and  hogs  dropped  sharply  and  losses 
mounted  for  livestock  feeders."  General  in- 
flation, restrictive  labor  union  practices, 
govenunent  regulations  and  market  distor- 
tions caused  by  earlier  federal  price  controls 
were  factors  in  this  "explosion"  but  not 
enough  to  "explain  the  singe,"  the  task  force 
Slated. 

Meat  marketers,  the  unit's  report  said,  had 
significantly  Increased  their  profits,  partly  to 
recoup  earlier  losses.  "It  appears  that  the 
recent  increase  in  meat  price  spreads  was 
caused  partially  by  food  retailers  changing 
their  pricing  policies  to  Increase  profits  In 
their  meat  departments,"  It  said. 

A  series  of  recent  hearings  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee  also  dealt 
a  blow  to  .the  supermarkets'  public  Image. 
First,  the  committee  staff  accused  the  chain 
stores  of  issuing  "intentionally  misleading  " 
financial  figures  In  order  to  "cover  up  "  high 
profits.  Then,  several  supermarket  chains 
refused  to  testify  before  the  committee  tin- 
less  forced  to  do  so  by  subpoena. 

Cattlemen's  suits  patterned  after  the  Cali- 
fornia case  are  on  file  In  Nebraska  and  Texa-s, 
and  the  filing  of  others  Is  tnider  considera- 
tion. A  S1.4-bllllon  anti-trust  action  filed  in 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  cattlemen  there  was 
dismissed  recently,  but  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revive  It. 

An  examination  of  the  voluminous  record 
In  the  six-week  A&P  trial  In  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattlemen's  attorney  Joseph  M. 
Alloto  (an  antitrust  specialist  and  son  of 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto)  was 
able  to  produce  little  clear  or  startling  proof 
of  an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  docii- 
ment  actually  showing  high  grocery  chain 
officials  agreeing  on  price-fixing  schemes. 
But  there  was  massive  testimony  and  statis- 
tical evidence  that,  at  a  time  when  beef 
demand  was  high,  cattlemen  were  being  paid 
low  prices  while  supermarket  profit  margins 
were  rising.  And  the  Jury  apparently  was 
convinced  that  the  NAFC  meat  clinics  were 
a  cover  for  supermarket  efforts  to  get  to- 
gether on  pricing. 

TWO   CHAINS   settle 

The  case,  filed  In  1968,  originally  named  as 
defendants  A&P,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and 
Kroger  Co.  The  three  firms  had  conspired  to 
pay  low  prices  for  the  beef  they  bought  and 
to  fix  high  prices  for  the  beef  they  sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted.  The  large 
supermarket  chains,  the  cattlemen  alleged 
had  divided  geographical  territories  among 
themselves  to  reduce  competition.  They  also 
had  eliminated  competition  among  them- 
selves In  purchasing  meat  products,  and  even 
among  different  stores  of  the  same  chain. 
Also,  it  was  charged,  they  had  exchanged  in- 
formation on  prices,  sales,  margins  and  profit 
through  their  trade  associations. 

Safeway  and  Kroger  eventually  elected  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  settled  out  of  court  by 
paying  the  cattlemen  $90,000  for  attorney's 
fees,  though  the  two  chains  strongly  denied 
the  charges  against  them.  A&P,  however, 
decided  to  fight  the  c.ise  to  the  end. 

After  a  six-week  trial,  the  Jury  returned 
Its  verdict,  finding  that  a  prlce-flxlng  con- 
spiracy had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cents  a 
pound  on  all  the  beef  they  sold  from  1964 
through  1967.  As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a 
total  of  more  than  $10  million  and,  under 
federal  antitrust  law,  were  entitled  to  triple 
damages. 

The  plaintiffs  produced  witnesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  supermarket 
chains  had  agreed  perhaps  only  through  an 
Informal  "understanding,"  to  pay  packers 
uniform,  arbitrary,  non-competitive  and 
artificially  low  prices  for  fresh  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Cattlemen  told  the  Jury  they  sold  cattle 
for  less  than  It  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  stay  in  business  only  with 
bank  loans  and  by  raising  crops.  Also,  a 
former  independent  packer  testified  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  cattlemen  low  prices 
because  of  "great  pressure"  from  major  food 
chains  he  dealt  with. 

Testimony  showed  that  A&P  followed  a 
policy  of  buying  20  million  pounds  of  meal 
a  week — 90  per  cent  of  its  total  requlrc- 
ments^-out  of  a  single  office  in  Chicago.  Com- 
pany officials  acknowledged  that  such  large 
buying  power  could  not  help  but  have  a 
significant  market  impact,  but  they  insi&ted 
"we  do  not  determine  prices." 

But,  in  his  closing  argument  lo  the  Jury, 
Alloto  claimed:  "It's  more  likely  than  not 
that  they  (the  competing  supermarket  exec- 
utives) got  together,  either  by  an  under- 
standing or  an  agreement  or  an  invitation  to 
some  and  an  acceptance  by  others,  to  control 
the  market.  They  talked  about  prices.  The 
evidence  is  they  talked  about  methods  and 
procedures.  .  .  ." 

Referring  particularly  to  the  photograph 
of  A&P  meat  buyer  Robert  Carpenter  meet- 
ing with  his  competitors,  Alloto  commented: 
"First,  several  of  them  deny  meeting  each 
other,  and  then  we  have  to  show  that  and 
prove  that  in  documents.  .  .  .  Next,  they  say, 
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■Well,  I  didnt  sit  with  him;  I  might  have 
met  him,  but  I  didn't  sit  with  him."  And  then 
we  have  to  get  a  picture.  .  .  .  And  then  they 
say,  Well,  we  didn't  talk  about  prices  or 
supply  or  anything  lll?e  that,'  and  then  it's  ail 
over  these  documents." 

Arguing  unsuccessfully  that  the  Jury  ver- 
dict should  be  set  aside.  AfrP  contended  that 
the  NAFC  sessions  involved  "wholly  theo- 
retical and  legitimate  discussions  about  re- 
tail marketing  practices  and  consumer  buy- 
ing habits,  but  were  not  an  attempt  to  fix 
prices   or   coordinate   buying. 

"Accusations  of  retail"  price-fixing  before 
a  jury  of  consumers  in  a  period  of  high 
inflation  were  obviously  highly  prejudicial." 
A&P  complained. 

THt    YELLOW    SHEKT 


lu  addition  to  the  NAFC  meat  clinics, 
evidence  of  some  contact  among  competing 
food  stores  came  in  testimony  of  A.  D.  Davis, 
an  official  of  Winn-Dixie  stores.  He  said  he 
had  given  his  private  telephone  number  to 
officials  of  some  other  firms  to  save  them 
from  making  more  expensive  person-to-per- 
son  calls  when  they  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
The  calls  often  related  to  haqdling  of 
"excess  supply"  of  beef,  said  Davis,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  may  have  told  a  com- 
petitor that  Winn-Dixie  was  planning  to 
"feature"  beef. 

Supermarket  officials  said  that  the  NAFC 
often  issued  notices  to  its  members,  telling 
them  of  the  existence  of  excess  meat  sup- 
plies, and  asking  them  to  conduct  beef  sales. 
But  A&P  lawyers  said  such  sales  had  the 
effect  of  removing  excess  supplies  and  ac- 
tually benefited  cattlemen. 

The  cattlemen  who  i.estififd  in  Sa.i  Fran- 
cisco made  it  clear  they  don't  feel  that 
way.  Courtenay  C.  Davis,  who  operates  a 
75,000-acre  ranch  at  Horse  Creek,  Wvo.,  told 
the  court  that  many  cattlc-mcn  have  been  los- 
mg  money  since  1952.  At  about  that  time,  he 
said,  "a  powerful  now  force  emerged  in  the 
form  of  the  concentrated  buying  power  of 
fewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers,  op- 
lerating  without  restraint  in  the  carcass 
beef  market." 

Supermarket  officials  testified  that  the 
four  largest  chains  together  were  accounting 
for  less  than  20  per  cent  of  carca.ss  meat  sales 
In  the  nation,  but  they  acknowledged  that 
much  of  the  other  80  per  cent  represented 
"fragmented"  purchases  by  locally  oriented 
grocery,  hotel,  restaurant  and  Institutional 
operations. 

While  noting  that  most  of  its  3,500  stores 
get  most  of  their  ment  through  a  centralized 
buying  office  in  Chicago,  A&P  strongly  denied 
It  sets  prices  it  will  pay  to  packers  by  relying 
on  the  so-called  "Yellow  Sheet."  That  publi- 
cation, officially  called  The  National  Pi-ovi- 
sioner.  is  a  daily  compilation  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  meat  industry.  It  bases  its  quo- 
tations on  actual  sales,  but  there  have  been 
allegations  in  the  press  and  before  Congress 
that  the  Yellow  Sheet's  figures  sometimes  are 
manipulated. 

Also,  during  the  California  trial,  the  cat- 
tlemen contended  that  a  Safeway  decision 
to  sell  its  New  York  City  stores,  A&P's  de- 
cision to  leave  the  Los  Angeles  market  and 
a  Kroger  decision  to  abandon  Washington 
were  tied  to  efforts  to  lesson  competition 
among  the  three  in  the  purchase  of  meat. 

C.  W.  McManamy,  an  official  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Livestock  Foundation  and  a  longtime 
observer  of  mldwestern  markets,  sees  evi- 
dence large  supermarket  chains  have  been 
able  to  force  some  significant  drops  In  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  cattle. 

One  clue  to  this,  he  said,  is  a  uniform 
price  decline  on  the  same  day  at  widely  scat- 
tered markets.  "When  I  look  at  a  radical 
departure  from  normal  patterns,"  he  said, 
"then  I  have  to  look  at  market  muscle  as 
a  possibility.  I  see  six  to  eight  major  retail 
outlets.  Against  this.  I  see  3,500  packing 
plants,  and  producers  market   through   all 


these  plants.  When  I  look  at  this  picture  I 
can't  escape  the  conviction  that  concentra- 
tion in  retailing  would  provide  substance  for 
suspecting  that  prices  can  be  dictated  where 
the  power  lies.  Packers  to  a  large  degree 
don't  sell  meat  to  retailers  anymore:  the 
retailers  order  m.eat  from  the  packers." 

Tc,-tlfying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
nuttee  la.^t  December,  Irvin  Bray,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  California  suit,  said  he  had 
been  unsuccosiful  in  trying  to  .sell  cattle  to 
packers  early  in  the  week  becraLce  the  pack- 
ers have  to  wait  until  Wednesday  to  find  out 
what  Safeway,  the  doiiiiuant  chain  in  his 
area,  is  willing  to  pay. 

Snfeway'o  buyers  wait  until  then  so  they 
can  deterrriine  through  the  Yellow  Sheet 
v/hr.t  A&P  has  paid  tlie  previous  day,  he 
claimed.  Bray  said  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  very  little  relationship  between  the 
prices  paid  to  cattlemen  and  the  retail  beef 
prices  charged  to  consumers. 

Testifying  later,  Safeway  denied  the 
chargp.  Company  lawyer  Richard  W.  Odgers 
said  Safeway  does  not  utilize  centralized 
buying,  but  purchases  its  beef  through  com- 
petitive "offer  and  acceptance"  In  which 
packers'  o/Ters  are  received  and  accepted  sep- 
arately through  more  than  15  meat-buvine 
office3.  •     ^ 

V/.  S.  Mitchell,  Safeway's  president,  was 
grilled  before  the  committee  by  Sens  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.)  about  the  increasing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  a  few  of 
the  big  chains.  Proxmire  said  he  has  "serious 
doubts  Pbout  the  competitiveness  of  the  In- 
dustry '  and  Humphrey  asserted  that  the 
superinarket  chains  "went  out  for  a  killing- 
after  food  price  controls  were  removed. 

But  Mitchell  told  the  committee  that  "all 
thove  stories  about  price-gouging  profiteer- 
ing, ripoffs,  price-fixing  and  monopoly  are 
just  not  so."  He  strenuou.sly  re.ii'ted  sugges- 
tions that  Safeway,  with  its  2,200  stores  and 
annual  sales  of  some  $6  billion,  is  able  to 
drive  out  conipettion  and  keep  its  prices  high. 
Net  profits  of  most  major  chains  have  aver- 
aged around  1  percent  of  total  sales,  Mitchell 
said. 

"A    DEV.^.STATING    C.1SE" 

Later,  the  committee  staff  issued  a  report 
calling  such  figures  'irrelevant."  Profit  fig- 
ures based  on  rate  of  return  on  sales  have 
been  "purposefully"  used  to  "cloud  the  Is- 
sues and  obscure  the  industry's  true  per- 
formance," the  report  said.  A  more  reliable 
mea=-.ure  of  supermarket  profits,  it  contended, 
is  'return  on  equity  '  (e.irninss  comnarcd  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the  com- 
panies' stockholders)  because  this  shows  how 
miich  money  the  supermarkets  are  mailing 
in  compari-on  to  their  total  worth.  For  the 
supermarket  chains,  return  on  equity  is 
"strikingly  higher"  than  return  on  sales,  the 
report  said. 

Si'feway's  rate  of  return  on  equity,  for 
example,  was  11.2  per  cent  in  September 
1973,  and  rose  to  19.5  per  cent  in  Septem- 
ber, 1974,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent,  the  re- 
port said.  Winn-Dixie's  rate  of  return  rose 
from  13.1  per  cent  to  21.4  per  cent.  Kroger 
Co.  went  from  6.1  per  cent  to  10.4  and  A&P 
from  a  loss  of  2.2  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  3  2 
per  cent. 

The  figures,  on  the  average,  are  "neither 
spectacular  nor  poor,"  but  they  refute  the 
retail  food  stores'  claims  that  they  are  doing 
poorly,  the  committee  report  said. 

The  NAFC  continues  to  argue!  neverthe- 
less, that  supermarkets  make  so  little  profit 
that,  if  their  earnings  were  entirely  wiped 
out,  the  average  family's  food  bill  would 
drop  by  only  eight  cents  a  week. 

"Lowering  food  prices  by  reducing  super- 
market profits  is  like  trying  to  pump  water 
from  a  dry  well,"  says  NAFC  president  Clar- 
ence Adamy.  As  for  meat  specifically,  the 
supermarkets  generally  have  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provide  figures,  although 
A&P    has    acknowledged    that    its    average 
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markup  on  fresh  meat  nearly  doublPrt  i.. 
tween  1968  and  1973.  Safeway  says  its  ,^" 
profit  on  meat  is  lower  than  on^other^f 
cej-y  products^  and  Jewell  Companies  inc" 
Officials  Jay  the  company  lost  S5  miiuon  '^ 
meat  tMos  during  the  first  half  of  1974 

Pio.Mvojc  said  in  December  that  his  con 
mitt.ce  stafi's  /ieid  inve.tigationc  shoved  ,h«- 
v.iiere  n  rmail  number  of  supermarket- 
donM:v-;te  the  grocery  business  in  Tp« 
t.ct,!,^r  city,  as  in  Washington,  food  JL 
tend  to  )>e  liigher  and  often  are  Ide-itka 
m  the  v.irious  competlns  stores  in  that  cut 
A  sanvoiing  of  4,000  items  in  Safewav  .nn 
A&P  stores  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.  turned  1 
identical  prices  on  3,000  items,  he  said  Th? 
\v!sconsiu  senator  described  the  finding  »! 
•the  kind  of  conduct  you'd  expect  out  of ^ 
price-fixing  conspiracy."  * 

Three    weeks   later,    Proxmire   announced 
hat   A&P,   Kroger,   Winn-Dixie   and  S 
Union  Co.  had  refused  to  appear  before  the 
committee  unless  subpoenaed. 

Proxmire  said  company  records  obtained 
front  the  17  largest  chains  had  been  analraed 
and  "we  believe  that  a  devastating  case  has 
been  made  against  the  Industry— especially 
thRt  retail  prices  ro.se  while  farm  prices  fell 
and  that  actual  price  competition,  as  such 
did  not  exist  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
items  sold  in  (he  food  chains." 

Proxmire  has  since  yielded  the  chairman- 
ohip  cf  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
Humphrey  and  the  future  status  of  the  In- 
vestigation is  in  doubt,  as  Is  the  question 
of  public  release  of  the  reportedlv  reveallnc 
company  financial  records. 

The  federal  Trade  Commission  has  an- 
nounced a  probe  of  the  food  industry  but 
a  congressional  source  who  has  followed  the 
FTC  effoit  says  it  is  "in  bad  .shape,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  staff."  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
also  h.is  plans  to  Investigate  the  food  Indus- 
try, including  price  fixing  and  other  antl- 
conipetit3\e  activity,  later  this  year 
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THE   GENOCroE   CONVENTION  AND 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  9.  1948,  more  than  26  years 
ago.  the  Ger.eral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nation.s  adonted  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  a  vote  of  55  to  0.  The  convention 
was  sent  to  the  member  nations  for  their 
ppproval. 

On  June  16,  1S49,  the  convention  was 
transmitted  by  President  Truman  to  ttie 
Senate.  Although  hearings  were  held  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1950,  and  the  convention 
was  reported  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, no  committee  action  was  taken. 
In  early  1970,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  again  held 
hearings  on  the  convention,  and  reported 
it  favorably  to  the  full  committee.  On 
December  8,  1970,  the  convention  was 
formally  reported  to  the  Senate,  but  was 
not  brought  to  a  vote  before  the  end  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

On  March  30,  1971,  the  committee 
again  voted  to  report  the  convention 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  The  92d  Con- 
gress adjqurned  without  further  action 
on  the  treaty. 

On  February  27,  1973,  the  committee 
voted  for  a  third  time  to  send  the  cou- 
veniion  to  the  Senate.  For  a  third  time, 
the  Senate  failed  to  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  long 
legislative  history  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  reasons  for  ratification  have 
remnined    intact.    President    Truman's 


words  to  the  Senate  in  1946  are  just  as 
meaningful  today  as  they  were  over  a 
quarter  century  ago: 

By  playing  the  leading  part  in  producing 
aa  eSective  international  legal  instrument 
outlawing  the  world-shocking  crime  of  geno- 
cide, we  have  established  before  the  world 
our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that  crime. 
By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  which  I  urge,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will  demonstrats 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  take 
effective  action  on  its  part  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  principles  of  law  and 
Justice. 

Mr.  Trumans  words  were  true  in  1946, 
and  they  are  true  today.  I  m-ge  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


CUTTING  THE  COST  OF  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  is  extremely  concerned  about  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  that  the  airlines  are  com- 
ing up  with  proposals  that  would  cut 
the  cost  of  air  transportation  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Many  airlines  have  submitted  pro- 
posals to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  would  allow  for  reduced  air  fares 
on  many  flights.  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port such  initiative  from  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  I  strongly  urge  the  CAB  to 
approve  all  such  proposals  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
airlines  should  not  be  able  to  reduce  their 
air  fares.  Any  Government  regulation 
which  prevents  them  from  doing  so  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  and  an  affront  to 
the  public  interest  it  v.as  intended  to 
protect. 


THE  WAY  TO  PEACE  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Ml'.  Tom  Hayden  visited  with  a 
spokesman  for  the  insurgent  group  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Hayden  then  gave  the  substance 
of  his  viev,s  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Because  I  believe  this  testimony  is  of 
value  in  reaching  a  judgment  on  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Cambodia,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Hayden  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cambodia:  What  Does  ti:e  CxirER  Side 

Want? 

(Report  on   an   Interview  with  a  Sihanouk 

representative) 

(By  Tom  Hayden  I 

As  I  he  fall  of  Phom  Penh  nears.  one  qties- 
tion  has  taken  on  special  urgency :  what  does 
the  other  side  want.' 

The  other  side  has  a  recognized  govern- 
mental apparatus,  the  Royal  Government  of 
National  Union  of  Cambodia  (GRUNC), 
which  is  officially  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Nations.  Ifcs 
head  is  Norodom  Sihanouk.  Its  ministries  are 
located  inside  Cambodian  territory.  Its  pol- 
icies are  publicly  available. 

Besides  the  GRUNC.  the  Cambodian  strug- 
gle against  the  Lon  Nol  regime  Is  Institution- 
alized la  the  National  United  Front  of  Cam- 
bodia (PUNK). 


In  Paris  on  Friday,  Feb.  28,  I  Interviewed 
Ok  Sakun,  official  representative  of  the 
GRUNC  Mission  In  France.  In  the  course  of 
a  five  hour  discussion,  he  clarified  the 
GRUNC  position.  Not  only  does  he  speak  of- 
ficially, he  is  extremely  well-informed  (and 
was  leaving  for  meetings  with  Sihanouk  in 
Peking  this  week ) . 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  his  views, 
in  my  own  words,  on  the  key  questions.  My 
notes  of  the  c6nversatlon  are  attached. 

1.  They  are  determined  to  win  a  complete 
victory,  overthrow  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  and 
replace  it  with  the  GRUNC. 

2.  They  are  confident  they  can  do  so  In  the 
near  future,  perhaps  in  weeks  and  very  like- 
ly before  June.  They  claim  that  the  Mekong 
will  remain  closed  for  the  rest  of  the  dry 
sea.son,  and  the  Pochentong  Airport  can  be 
choked  oflf  as  well.  Then  they  expect  up- 
risings inside  Phnom  Penh  and  the  entrance 
of  the  GRUNC  armed  forces. 

3.  They  also  claim  to  be  prepared  to  fight 
longer,  through  the  coming  year,  in  the  even- 
tuality that  the  U.S.  escalates  its  mUitary 
involvement  to  protect  Phnom  Penh. 

4.  It  is  my  deduction  that  their  military 
reserves  are  far  greater  than  the  Pentagon 
acknowledges,  whereas  Lon  Nol  has  no  re- 
serve force  at  all.  Contrary  to  the  U.S.  view 
of  only  two  months  ago,  echoed  widely  in 
the  press,  that  this  would  be  "just  another" 
Khmer  Rouge  dry  season  offensive,  it  appears 
that  the  balance  of  forces  has  qualitatively 
changed  in  favor  of  the  GRUNC  military. 

5.  They  reject  any  negotiations  with  Lon 
Nol.  or  any  political  settlement  which  ac- 
cords any  status  to  Lon  Nol  or  his  circle.  Just 
as  Lon  Nol  has  condemned  Sihanouk  in  ab- 
sentia to  death,  the  GRUNC  will  hold  re- 
sponsible and  probably  kill  Lon  Nol,  Sirik 
Matak.  Son  Ngoc  Thanh,  Cheng  Heng,  In 
Tarn.  Long  Boret  and  Sosthene  Fernandez — 
the  tJp  leaders  of  the  Phnom  Penh  govern- 
ment. They  view  Lon  Nol  as  a  totally  illegiti- 
mate usurper  of  power,  a  rebel  against  the 
legitimate  Sihanouk  government.  They  view 
the  U.S.  and  Lon  Nol  Nol  as  seeking  to  win 
recognition  through  negotiations.  They  dis- 
tinguisii  Cambodia  from  L^os  and  South 
Vietnam  where  the  U.S. -supported  right- 
wing  (and  neutralist)  forces  ai-e  recognized 
by  the  January  1973  Paris  Agreement  and 
September  1973  Loas  Agreement.  Lon  Nol. 
they  say,  has  no  such  base,  either  in  popular 
support,  economic  class,  or  military  strength. 
Therefore  they  reject  any  negotiations. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  GRUNC  en- 
visions an  amnesty  and  reconciliation  with 
all  other  elements  which  have  served  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  in  the  past.  This  is  a  lor.g- 
standing  policy,  and  has  been  affirmed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  Feb.  21-25  National  Con- 
grefs  held  in  Camljodia.  In  the  Congress' 
declaration,  it  is  stated: 

"As  to  the  functionaric.-,  officers  and 
soldiers,  officers  and  agents  of  the  police, 
self-defense  units,  members  of  military  anS 
para-military  crganizations.  politicians  and 
other  personalities,  members  of  various  or- 
gani--ms  of  the  puppet  regime,  the  National 
Congress  .  .  .  declares  that  these  compatriots 
can  fully  rally  to  the  National  United  Front 
and  the  nation  and  people  of  Cambodia  as 
soon  as  tliey  cease  all  tlieir  activities  In  the 
service  of  the  seven  traitors  and  all  col- 
laboration with  them." 

In  conclusion:  it  is  impos.sible  for  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  It  has 
no  viability.  Under  present  conditions  its 
end  is  very  near.  But  it  is  possible  to  re- 
duce the  bloodletting  and  arrange  a  more 
peaceful  transference  of  power  in  Phnom 
Penh.  If  the  "seven  traitors"  depart,  there 
wUl  be  less  possibility  of  a  bloodbath,  and 
more  control  of  the  transition  to  peace.  All 
that  is  needed  is  for  the  U.S.  to  notify  Lon 
Nol  that  our  support  for  him  is  ending, 
arrange  his  departure  (and  that  of  the 
others)    and   notify  GRUNC  to   this  effect. 


Talks  with  the  GRUNC.  In  my  opinion, 
could  begin  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Lon  Nol  elements,  Sihanouk  win  fly 
Immediately  to  Phnom  Penh  as  Head  of 
State  (thotigh  his  functions  will  be  largely 
in  foreign  affairs),  ready  to  receive  all 
guests  including  journalLsts,  members  of 
U.S.  Congress  and  U.S.  officials.  Talks  re- 
garding a  new  relationship  could  begin  at 
once. 

This  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the  State 
Department,  but  it  is  perhaps  all  that  is 
left,  to  do.  The  U.S.  will  have  to  make  a 
policy  decision  against  maintaining  Lon  Nol 
or  face  the  disintegration  of  that  regime  in 
a  bloody  and  chaotic  disaster.  Once  this 
policy  decision  is  made,  it  Is  possible  at 
least  to  save  lives  and  create  a  new  founda- 
tion of  U.S. -Cambodian  relationships. 

E.'CEHPrS    FROM    INTERVIEW     WITH     OK     SAKrN. 
FEBRUARY  28,   1975 

About  the  general  situation :  Cambodia  in- 
cludes 185.000  square  kilometers  of  land,  and 
160.000  are  under  our  control.  The  enemy 
zones  are  Isolated  islands,  linked  only  by 
air.  So  the  first  point  is  that  the  Lon  Nol 
regime,  which  is  recognized  by  a  majority 
of  Western  countries,  has  no  land,  no  terri- 
tory. They  are  the  bandits,  the  rebels,  arti- 
ficially created.  We  are  reducing  their  en- 
claves to  zero. 

The  second  point:  the  enemy  has  no  econ- 
omy. They  produce  nothing.  They  receive 
everything  from  the  U.S.  On  our  side,  eco- 
nomically we  depend  entirely  on  our  own 
resources.  We  can  maintain  a  long  war  .  .  . 

Third,  the  enemy  has  no  popular  support. 
We  have  five  of  seven  million  people  in  our 
zones.  The  people  in  Lon  Nol's  zones  are 
hostUe  to  him.  Now  we  can  say  all  the  condi- 
tions for  a  general  uprising  exist.  For  the 
urban  people  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  In  Phnom  Penh  there  is  nothing 
more  to  eat.  People  are  forced  to  become 
soldiers.  They  have  been  hostUe  to  Lon  Nol 
for  a  long  time  but  now  they  are  prepared 
to  fight. 

On  the  political  level.  Lon  Nol  has  no  polit- 
ical power.  It  is  the  U.S.  Emba.s.sy  which  is 
the  power.  On  our  side,  people  have  power. 
There  are  committees  of  the  NUF  elected  in 
every  commune,  district  and  province,  deal- 
ing with  education,  health,  defense,  etc.  It 
is  very  important  to  understand  how  Cam- 
bodians have  changed  in  the  last  five  years. 
We  are  not  the  same  kind  of  people.  We  are 
actually  witnessing  a  rennaissance.  Since  the 
civilization  of  Angkor  Wat  the  Khmer  people 
have  pone  through  a  period  of  being  asleep, 
and  now  they  are  awakemng.  Tills  is  what 
Washington  has  not  understood.  They  fore- 
saw everything  but  this.  Now  they're  not 
able  to  believe  this  is  happening. 

It  is  important  to  understand  all  this  lu 
gra.sping  our  relationship  towards  Lon  Nol. 
This  k  V hy  v.e  do  nc t  want  to  negotiate. 
The  enemy  wants  to  portray  us  as  hard,  in- 
fie:;lb;c.  But  we  are  realistic.  You  cannot 
compare  our  situation  with  that  of  other 
Indochinese  countries.  This  is  not  a  war  'je- 
tween  two  political  forces  or  tendency.  We 
are  fighting  a  situation  entirely  crer.ied  'oy 
the  U.S.  after  the  1970  coup. 

We  consider  the  Lon  Nol  group  as  crim-  • 
Inals  and  we  will  Judge  them.  They  are 
responsible.  But  the  others,  apart  from  these, 
if  they  cease  their  collaboration,  we  are  re.ady 
to  welcome  them  in  our  front.  We  are  r\-2- 
pared  to  forget  the  past. 

We  will  pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  neutral- 
ity and  non-alignment.  This  is  not  a  tactical 
choice,  but  a  fundamental  choice  correspond- 
ing to  our  conditions,  geography  and  the 
temperament  of  our  people.  We  want  friendly 
relations  and  aid  from  all  countries.  East  and 
West,  without  conditions. 

About  the  situation  in  Phnom  Penh:  the 
general  objective  of  our  January  1st  offensive 
is  to  destroy  the  maximum  of  the  enemy 
forces    while    protecting    our   own,    to    win 
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over  people,  to  create  a  new  balance  of  forces. 
It  Is  a  liberation  war  like  Vietnam  and  China. 
Winning  new  territory  is  not  the  important 
thing.  If  we  win  territory.  It  is  good,  but  the 
essential  thing  is  the  balance  of  forces.  This 
ha-,  been  our  constant  position  for  five  years. 
Since  January  1st:  in  the  first  months  of 
the  offensive  we  have  destroyed  near  Phnom 
Pe:ih  about  400  large  and  small  posts.  The 
CiTect  is  to  weaken  the  Phnom  Penh  defenses. 
The  enemy  has  lost  15,000  men  (our  figures) . 
Tljc  U.S.  sources  say  ten  thousand.  And  these 
are  elite  troops.  According  to  the  U.S.,  Lon 
Nol  has  about  20.000  elite  troops,  that's' all. 
Also  we  destroyed  posts  all  along  the  Mekong 
niver,  about  80  kilometers  in  all,  and  occu- 
pied the  banks.  There  are  only  two  positions 
we  havent  taken.  Neak  Loung  and  a  smaller 
one.  but  they  are  encircled  and  bombarded. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  attacked  provin- 
cial capitals  still  controlled  by  the  enemy. 

In  general,  they  are  in  a  critical  defensive 
stiuations.  We  have  been  strengthened.  We 
have  recovered  much  material,  especially  in 
the  river,  which  Is  like  a  treasure  chest. 

The  most  important  result  is  that  they  are 
lo.^ing  men  and  posts.  Phnom  Penh  is  cut 
off    except    for    the    airport.    Phnom    Penh 
needs  800-900  tons  of  ammunition  daily   600 
tons  of  rice,  150-200  tons  of  gas.  according 
to  Western  sources.  The  airport  cannot  sup- 
ply this  amount  for  three  reasons.  1)  finan- 
cial:   the  US  Congress  is  little  disposed,  and 
it  costs  very  much.  But  even  with  money, 
there  is  2)  a  technical  problem..  There  is  oniy 
1  runway.  It  Is  also  used  bv  Lon  Nols  air 
force,  and  commercial  traffic."  Thev  say  their 
airport  is  saturated   by   1000  tons  per  day. 
Every  day  there   is  a  deficit.  And   Western 
figures  underestimate  the  situation.  Soldiers 
In  Phnom  Penh  are  used  to  making  a  waste- 
ful "war  of  the  rich".  Tliey  are  not  used  to 
economizing  munitions  (and  when  they  are 
afraid,  they  use  up  more).  Same  thing  about 
gas:  they  are  used  to  a  motorized  war  ( they 
don't  carry  things  on  their  backs).  The  3) 
factor  is  military.  We  often  rocket  the  air- 
port,  causing   problems   for   traffic.   We   are 
coming  closer  and  will  even  be  able  to  take 
the  airport. 

But  the  airport  is  not  the  problem.  It  is 
In  Phnom  Penh.  People  there  cannot  remain 
passive.  It  is  life  or  death.  Until  now  they 
have  been  discontented  but  havent  risen 
up.  But  as  the  airport  is  cut  off  there  will  be 
less  rice  (the  priority  is  mllitarv  supplies) .  It 
will  push  people  to  rise  up.  Before  they 
hesitated  because  Lon  Nol  was  stronger.  But 
now  when  he  Is  weak  people  will  have  more 
courage.  They  also  are  encouraged  by  know- 
ing we  are  close.  When  they  rise  up.  we  will  be 
there  to  enter  the  city  right  away. 

Conditions  in  the  weeks  ahead  will  become 
worse  in  climate.  March  and  April  are  the 
hottest  months.  Even  now  electricity  is  off 
much  of  the  time.  During  the  greatest  heat 
there  will  be  no  water  because  not  enough 
fuel  for  pumps.  This  will  add  to  tension. 

So  our  perspective  is  that  in  the  weeks 
ahead  things  will  become  decisive,  very  deci- 
sive. They  think  opening  the  Mekong  will 
solve  their  problems,  but  the  river  con- 
tinues to  lower  until  April.  In  April  condi- 
tions to  block  the  river  are  best.  There  is  no 
hope  for  them.  Another  important  factor 
Is  the  declining  morals  of  the  Lon  Nol  army, 
it  will  worsen.  Last  week  almost  every  day 
entire  units  were  wiped  out,  and  high  offi- 
cials killed. 

If  this  situation  remains  without  massive 
U3  intervention  we  can  expect  the  final 
moment  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

■Whatever  happens,  and  it  depends  on  Kis- 
singer, we  have  created  a  new  balance  of 
forces  which  can  not  be  changed  by  the  US. 
What  Kissinger  and  Ford  can  do  is  push  back 
the  final  day,  prolong  the  war  a  few  months 
or  a  year,  but  they  cannot  prevent  a  total 
fall. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  PUZZLE  OVER 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 


March  12,  1975 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has  persist- 
ently supported  medicare,  but  has  been 
equally  persistent  in  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  that  program. 

Our  reports  and  hearings  have  shown 
that  costs  are  going  up  for  medicare  par- 
ticipants but  benefits  in  many  cases  are 
dwindling. 

For  these  reasons.  I  led  Senate  efforts 
in  opposition  to  President  Ford's  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  coinsurance  and 
deductibles  even  more.  Strong  congres- 
sional resistance  to  the  President's  so- 
called  cost-sharing  scheme  will,  I  am 
sure,  force  its  abandonment. 

Instead  of  weakening  medicare.  Con- 
gress should  improve  that  essential  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  most  glaring  gaps  in 
its  coverage,  for  example,  is  its  failure 
to  cover  essential  out-of-hospltal  pre- 
scription drugs.  The  Committee  on  Aging 
hears  often  from  persons  who  have  to 
choose  between  food  for  the  table  or 
medications  to  ease  pain  or  to  head  off 
intensification  of  disease.  Once  again 
this  year,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  close  this  gap. 

Fearful  of  this  and  other  .shortcom- 
ings in  medicare,  many  older  persons, 
approximately  11.5  million  of  the  21  mil- 
lion Americans  now  65  and  over,  sup- 
plement medicare  with  private  health 
insurance  policies.  They  fear  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  steadily  ris- 
ing costs  of  medicare  without  such  pro- 
tection, and  so  many  skimp  on  life's  ne- 
cessities to  make  certain  that  they  can 
pay  their  bills  in  case  of  illness. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  released  a  report  dealing  with 
these  so-called  "Medi-Gap"  policies. 
Written  by  consultant  Gladys  Ellen- 
bogen,  the  paper  presented  summaries 
of  conversations  with  health  insurance 
commissioners  from  five  States;  and  it 
drew  upon  other  sources  of  information 
about  consumer  understanding  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  which  supplements 
medicare. 

That  report  served  an  important  pur- 
pose by  documenting  that:  First,  tiiere 
is  considerable  confusion  about  the 
"meshing"  of  private  health  insurance 
and  medicare;  second,  in  some  cases,  the 
insurance  provider  makes  it  appear  that 
there  is  more  protection  than  actually 
exists;  and  third,  many  persons  do  not 
find  until  the  are  ill  that  they  are  not 
fully  protected. 

Miriam  Ottenberg.  the  distinguished 
investigative  reporter  who  writes  for 
the  Washington  Star,  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  on  insurance  for  that 
newspaper. 

In  her  March  9  installment,  she  fo- 
cused on  supplemental  health  insurance 
for  the  elderly,  and  she  mentioned  the 
Committee  on  Aging  report.  More  than 
that,  she  provided  additional  information 
and  insights  into  the  problems  of  elderly 
consumers  who  seek  such  protection, 
only  to  become  confused  or  disappointed 
by  many  of  the  policies  now  being  sold, 
though  certainly  not  all  of  them.  Her 
article  is  informative  and  timely;  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlp 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rep 
CRD,  as  follows: 

I  From  The  Washington  Star,  March  9,  1975. 

Hf.'lth  Insurance  Puzzle:  Why  the  eLdshly 

Complain 


(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

1,  JJtt  ^'■"■Tf  American,  generally  has  more 
health  problems  and  less  health  coveraee 
now  than  his  or  her  working  days. 

He's  got  to  fill  out  more  claim  forms  to  eet 
less  money  back.  "^ 

His  employer  used  to  pay  for  his  health 
Insurance.  Now.  unless  his  employer  was  un 
usually  generous  In  providing  for  his  retired 
years,  he's  got  to  pay  not  one  but  two  insur- 
ance premiums  if  he  wants  his  doctors'  bin, 
covered.  And  he  still  may  have  to  pay  some 
of  ihe  doctors'  charges  himself  anyway 

With  all  the  insurance  he's  got  now- 
some  government,  some  private— he  expects 
to  be  as  fully  protected  as  he  used  to  be 
But  he's  not. 

'The  biggest  gap  in  his  health  coverage 
today,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  the  lack  of 
payment  for  prescription  drugs.  His  drug 
bills  were  paid  under  the  group  insurance 
his  employer  carried  for  him,  but  now  that 
he's  on  Jledicare,  he  has  to  pay  the  drue  bills 
himself.  ° 

The  "explanation"  foi  what  isn't  covered 
by  nisurance  is  even  more  unintelligible 
than  It  used  to  be  when  he  dealt  only  with 
one  private  insurance  company.  Amonc 
other  things,  he  can't  understand  why  more 
of  his  doctors  bill  doesn't  get  covered 

He  wants  his  doctor  to  protest  but  he's 
already  paid  the  doctor ...  and  a  busy  man 
doesn't  have  much  incentive  to  raise  a  fuss 

And  many  times,  an  appeal  would  bring 
results  as  a  General  Accounting  Office  study 
shows.  Tlie  GAO  study  found  that  Medicare 
patients  whose  claims  for  payment  from  an 
insurance  company  are  relected  lose  money 
by  not  appealing  the  rejection.  In  a  number 
of  cp.=es,  the  GAO  reported,  when  an  insur- 
ance compa-.iy  takes  another  look  at  a  re- 
jected cUnini,  it  reverses  its  decision  .ind  the 
claim  gets  paid. 

Because  of  the  obvious  gaps  in  his  insur- 
ance coverage,  the  doctors'  bills  that  don't 
get  covered,  the  fear  of  a  savings-wrecking 
illne-ss.  the  older  citizen  often  is  buying  a 
mail  order  insurance  policy  for  senior  citi- 
zens which  not  only  doesn't  fill  the  gaps  but 
may  cou  him  some  of  the  protection  he  has 
now. 

For  Ic£s  than  complete  health  protection, 
he  and  approximately  11.2  million  of  the 
21  million  Americans  aged  65  and  over  have 
at  least  one  private  health  insurance  policv. 

A  consultant  to  the  Senate's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  estimated  that  the  elderly 
spend  over  half  a  billion  dollars  on  private 
health  insurance  premiums  each  year.  That's 
m  addition  to  the  $1.6  billion  they  are  pay- 
ing for  Medicare's  Part  B  premiums.  (Medi- 
care's Part  A  pays  for  hospital  care.  Part  B 
is  main'.y  for  doctors'  services.) 

Those  private  health  Insurance  policies  are 
suppo.=ed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  Medicare  but 
even  the  best  of  them  leave  the  elderly  with 
plenty  of  health  bills  to  pay  on  Incomes  far 
more  limited  than  In  working  days. 

Take  the  drug  bills.  Senator  Frank  Church. 
D-Idaho.  who  heads  the  Aging  Committee, 
calls  the  lack  of  payment  for  prescription 
drugs  "one  of  the  most  serious  gaps  in  the 
entire  Medicare  program."  He  says  some  hos- 
pital stays  are  prolonged  simply  to  enable 
Medicare  patients  to  have  Insurance  pay  for 
their  drugs. 

Church  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  Con- 
gress to  extend  Medicare  coverage  to  out-of- 
hospital     prescription     drugs     which     are 
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necessary  for  treatment  of  crippling  or  life- 
threatening  conditions.  Church  told  The 
Washington  Star  he'll  try  again  this  year. 

Another  gap — one  that  particularly  con- 
fuses patients — is  the  difference  between 
what  the  doctor  charges  and  what  Medicare 
will  pay-  And,  then,  what  the  private  insurer 
who's  supposed  to  supplement  Medicare  will 

pay. 

Suppose  the  doctor  charges  the  patient 
$120  for  services  he  knows  are  covered  by 
Medicare.  Tlie  private  insurance  organiza- 
tion handling  Medicare  payments  under  gov- 
ernment contract  notes  that  the  reasonable 
charge  set  by  Social  Security  for  the  doc- 
tor's service  is  $100.  Medicare  pays  80  per- 
cent of  the  approved  charge  or  $80. 

The  claim  now  goes  to  the  private  insurer 
if  the  patient  has  one.  If  the  insurer  is  Blue 
Shield,  for  Instance,  another  $20  will  be  ap- 
proved, bringing  the  total  payment  to  $100 
but  that's  all.  Either  the  doctor  has  to  for- 
get that  the  bill  was  actually  for  $120  or  the 
patient  has  to  pay  that  last  $20  himself — 
despite  his  public  and  private  insurance. 

The  patient  does  not  get  billed  for  the  last 
$20  If  his  doctor  has  accepted  assignment  of 
the  allowable  charge. 

To  find  out  how  doctors  feel  about  accept- 
ing assignment  of  fees  In  such  cases,  the 
American  Medical  Association  conducted  a 
survey  hi  1973  which  found  that  only  32.4 
percent  of  the  doctors  polled  frequently  ac- 
cepted assignment;  23.3  percent  occasionally; 
17.7  percent  rarely  and  10.1  percent  never. 
The  remaining  16.5  percent  of  the  doctors 
polled  said  the  question  wasn't  applicable. 
An  AMA  spokesman  said  the  association 
had  not  taken  a  position  urging  doctors  to 
accept  assignment.  He  said  tlie  doctors  found 
they  were  being  paid  considerably  less  than 
their  regular  charge  if  they  took  what  Med- 
icare gave  them  as  full  payment.  He  and 
others  pointed  to  a  6-to-18  month  lag  in  de- 
termining what  reasonable  charge  should  be 
paid  now. 

Prom  June  1974.  to  June  1975.  it  was  ex- 
plained, the  doctor  would  be  bound  by  what 
he  charged  during  the  calendar  year  1973. 
If  the  majority  of  a  doctor's  patients  were 
Medicare  age,  the  AMA  spokesman  said  the 
doctor  might  not  be  able  to  afford  being 
paid  his  1973  rates  for  most  of  his  patients. 
Perhaps  that's  why  some  Washington  doc- 
tors have  this  notice  posted  on  their  waiting 
room  wall:  "I  do  not  accept  a.ssignment." 
That  may  be  gibberish  to  the  young  people 
but  many  older  folks  know  It  means  they 
can  expect  a  bill. 

Hderly  patients  often  protest  that  Med- 
icare— or  its  insurance  intermediary — aren't 
realistic  about  what  they  agree  to  pay  the 
doctor. 

What  Medicare  doesn't  pay  and  Blue 
Shield  doesn't  pay  either  are  the  other  big 
gaps  in  Medicare.  If  a  patient  gets  a  regular 
physical  examination — ^as  older  people  are 
urged  to  do — he's  stuck  with  the  whole 
bill. 

Printed  on  the  Medicare  claim  form  are 
the  words  "We  have  paid  for  all  covered  serv- 
ices." To  an  older  person,  that  often  means 
Medicare  has  paid  the  bill.  So  when  the  doc- 
tor sends  his  bill,  the  patient  protests,  "but 
Medicare  paid." 

Medicare  puts  out  booklets,  brochures  and 
forms.  So  does  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
who  administer  Medicare  in  the  Washington 
area  and  in  many  states.  But  the  older  pa- 
tienf  still  doesn't  always  understand. 

An  AMA  official  looked  at  Medicare  this 
way:  "Medicare  is  prlmarly  for  acute  Ill- 
ness. It's  not  for  preventive  medicine  or  to 
take  care  of  long-term  illness  without  hope 
of  recovery.  The  aged  don't  understand  the 
limitations  of  Medicare." 

The  most  dependable  private  insurance 
policies  to  supplement  Medicare  pay  the 
Icf  *^^  *"°''"^  °^  hospital  bills  and  the  first 
/iSO  In  doctors'  bills  before  Medicare  trkes 
wer.  Then  they  share  the  bills  by  paying 


20  percent  of  the  "allowable  charges"  while 
Medicare  pays  80  percent.  Finally,  they  share 
the  costs  of  long-term  hospitalization. 

The  gimmicky  policies  don't  cover  those 
first  bills  which  Medicare  doesn't  pay  either. 
And  they  don't  share  the  bills  with  Medicare 
during  the  first  months  of  illness.  Instead, 
they  may  offer  to  share  hospital  bills  start- 
ing with  the  61st  day  of  hospitalization. 

As  one  Medicare  expert  put  It,  "Since  the 
average  hospital  stay  for  people  65  and  over 
was  down  to  11.4  days  last  year,  the  likeli- 
hood of  someone  collecting  only  after  the 
61st  day  of  hospitalization  is  not  very  great." 
The  elderly,  fearful  of  having  their  sav- 
ings wiped  out,  buy  what  appears  to  be 
"extra  protection"  which  often  proves  to  be 
duplication. 

The  older  subscriber  may  think  if  she 
gets  three  insurance  policies,  when  she  has  a 
SI  00  hospital  bill,  the  hospital  will  be  paid 
$100  but  she'll  get  to  keep  $200.  That  may 
have  been  what  the  Insurance  promoter  told 
her  but  that's  not  how  it  works.  Benefits  are 
coordinated  by  insurance  companies  to  avoid 
overpayments  to  subscribers  and  insurance 
companies  make  very  sure  of  that. 

Or  an  insurance  salesman  advises  an  aging 
customer  to  cancel  his  long-standing  policy 
and  buy  a  new  one.  The  agent  gets  his  com- 
mission but  the  customer  now  faces  a  long 
waiting  period  before  a  pre-existing  condi- 
tion will  be  covered  again. 

Or  a  mail  order  company  says  it  will  sell 
the  aging  a  policy  without  a  physical  exam- 
ination. Instead,  the  company  waits  until 
the  subscriber  files  his  first  claim.  Then  the 
company  may  require  a  physical  examination 
or  ask  permission  to  dig  Into  the  Insured's 
medical  records. 

A  Massachusetts  health  Insurance  guide 
reported  that  many  claims  are  denied  be- 
cause pre-existing  condition  are  discovered 
this  way. 

The  recent  study  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  the  Aging  said 
that  the  "pattern  of  mail  order  deception 
is  well-known  by  now  to  the  departments 
of  insurance  throughout  the  nation." 

The  Aging  Committee  said  that  if  Medicare 
and  private  health  Insurance  are  to  help 
the  elderly  meet  their  enormous  health  care 
bills — over  $1,000  per  capita  In  1973— "more 
information  on  both  the  public  and  private 
Insurance  programs  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  concerned  public  in  a  manner 
and  form  readily  imderstandable  to  us  all." 
Until  that  happens,  the  aging  will  Just 
go  on  wondering  why  they  have  to  pay  out 
of  their  own  pocket  for  so  much  of  what 
their  doctor  charges  them,  why  they  have 
to  sink  so  much  of  their  money  in  medicines, 
why  a  full-time  nurse  isn't  covered  by  Med- 
icare in  a  patient's  home  when  a  part-time 
nurse  is  covered,  why  Medicare  doesn't  help 
at  all  for  what  may  keep  an  older  person 
active  longer— eye  glasses  and  hearing  aids. 
When  Medicare  was  enacted,  its  pro- 
ponents had  to  settle  for  what  they  could 
get.  What  the  older  Americans  have  now  are 
those  benefits  whittled  awav  by  inflation, 
doctors  less  willing  to  take  smaUer  fees  for 
serving  the  Elderly,  promoters  scaring  them 
Into  buying  useless  Insurance  policies.  All 
that  and  a  confusing  forest  of  claim  forms, 
too. 


ADEQUATE  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hawaii  State  House  of  Representatives 
recently  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  prompt  enactment  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  to  assure  ade- 
quate health  care  for  all  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  fit  to 


pass  a  comprehensive  national  health 
program,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foDows : 

Supporting  Enactment  or  National  Health 
Insurance 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  national  health 
insurance  programs  will  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  state  and  local  programs  of  health 
care;  and 

Whereas,  the  state  and  local  health  care 
programs  have  created  a  heavy  burden  on 
taxpayers,  while  largely  failing  to  meet  the 
need  for  desirable  minimum  health  care 
levels  within  moderately  accessible  reach  of 
most  residents  of  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  in 
meeting  a  minimum  desirable  standard  of 
health  care  for  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  federal  government  health  care 
programs,  and  federal  programs  providing 
subsidy  and  reimbursement  for  public  and 
private  health  services  costs  may  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  a  national  health  insurance 
program;  and 

Whereas,  needless  duplication  of  health 
services,  and  operations  may  be  eliminated 
and  related  support  activities  may  also  be 
rendered  obsolete,  while  generally  promoting 
and  maintaining  a  healthy  citizenry;  and 

Whereas,  experience  has  evidenced  the  need 
for  a  more  Innovative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  assuring  adequate  health 
care,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
to  the  people,  which  need  gave  rise  orlglnaliv 
to  national  health  care  related  legislation; 
now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Eighth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1975,  that  it 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact,  and  the  President  to  support,  legisla- 
tion establishing  national  health  insurance 
to  assure  adequate  health  care  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford:  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Senator  Hiram 
L.  Fong;  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  Repre- 
sentative Spark  M.  Matsunaga;  and  Repre- 
sentative Patsy  T.  Mink. 


SSTS— CAMEL'S  NOSE  UNDER 
THE  TENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
recent  recommendation  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  permit  the  land- 
ing of  SST's  at  two  U.S.  airports  regard- 
less of  current  noise  pollution  standards 
is  nothing  but  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent. 

With  landing  rights  at  two  U.S.  air- 
ports, the  backers  of  the  Concorde  will 
attempt  to  acclimate  the  U.S.  public  in- 
to acceptance  of  the  higher  pollution 
emissions  coming  from  those  aircraft. 
And  then  they  will  seek  landing  rights  at 
other  U.S.  airports— in  the  South.  West 
and  Midwest.  As  the  old  story  goes, 
the  camel's  nose  w^as  soon  followed  by 
one  hump,  then  another,  and  finally,  to 
the  amazement  of  all,  the  camel  stood 
before  them.  And,  of  course,  no  one  really 
wanted  the  whole  camel  in  the  tent  in 
tlie  first  place. 

The  Concorde  is  a  waste  of  money.  It 
is  a  waste  of  critically  short  energy.  It  is 
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a  flying  transport  for  the  wealthy.  And 
it  does  not  meet  current  U.S.  noise  pol- 
lution standards. 

The    New    York    Times    editorial    of 
ru?rch  11.  1975,  puts  tlie  problem  in  per- 
•si^sctive.  The  editorial  reads: 

Once  the  FAA  wins  this  Initial  battle  for 
viS  daily  flights  it  will  be  relatively  easv  to 
i-^o^e.-ir;e  them. 
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u^r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  edi- 
tnrinl  wos  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
i"EconD,  as  follows: 

SST'3  TO  J.P.K.? 

The  advocates  of  supersonic  aviation  are 
r.othlug  if  not  persistent.  Pour  years  ago.  the 
House  and  Senate  after  wide  public  coiitro- 
\ersy  voted  down  any  further  expenditure  for 
an  American-built  supersonic  transport. 

A  combination  of  three  arguments  proved 
coinpelling: 

The  plane  was  a  prestige  project  that  would 
almost  cerUlnly  never  generate  sufficient 
revenue    to   defray    the    huga  development 

CCLtS. 

When  flown  at  supersonic  speed,  the  plane 
v.ould  pahifully  increase  the  level  of  noise. 
Most  ominoxisly.  fleets  of  SSTs  in  regular 
service  might  irreversibly  alter  the  cliemical 
composition  of  the  ozone,  permitting  many 
more  of  the  suns  harmful  ultraviolet  rays 
to  reach  earth  and  having  unpredictable 
effects  on  the  life-sustaining  ecology  of  the 
stratosphere. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  by  the 
Congress,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency^— with 
the  timid  acquiesence  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency — has  Just  recommend- 
ed allowing  the  Concorde,  the  Anglo-French 
supersonic  airliner,  to  begin  four  regular 
flights  a  day  from  Western  Europe  to  Ken- 
nedy Airport  here  and  two  a  day  to  Dulles 
Airport  near  Washington.  D.C. 

The  F.A.A.  admits  SST's  are  iioisv  but 
argues  that  they  are  only  somewhat  noisier 
than  ordinary  planes.  It  admits  that  fleets  of 
SSTs  could  produce  dangerous  atmaspherlc 
effects  but  argues  that  six  flights  a  day  are 
too  few  to  do  much  harm.  The  road  to  hell 
also  begins  with  small  steps. 

Once  the  F.A.A.  wins  this  Initial  battle  for 
six  dally  flights,  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
Increase  them.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
developed  its  own  SST,  may  soon  be  request- 
ing approval  to  use  It  on  the  Moscow-to-New 
York  route.  If  granted  to  the  British  and  the 
French,  how  In  the  name  of  detente  could 
a  Russian  request  be  turned  down?  The  pres- 
sures to  have  the  Government  finance  an 
American  SST  will  revive  all  over  again. 

Saving  two  and  one-half  hours  on  the 
flight  to  Europe  and  equivalent  amounts  of 
time  on  other  routes  cannot  possibly  jvistify 
the  excruciating  noise  of  these  planes  or  the 
incalculable  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
stratosphere,  that  precious  envelope  of  air 
that  helps  make  life  possible  on  this  planet. 
The  Port  Authority  can  bar  the  Concorde 
from  Kennedy  Airport.  It  should  promptly 
do  so,  while  Congress  and  the  public  make 
clsar  to  the  F.A.A.  that  it  .should  bar  these 
plane-,  from  Dulles  as  well. 

CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident,  the 
i.-.sue  of  additional  miUtai-y  assistance  to 
Cambodia  has  commanded  the  attention 
of  om-  counti-y  and  Government.  Re- 
cently a  very  thoughtful  article  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Lake,  former  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  staff  and  now 
executive  director  of  the  International 
Voluntary   Seiwices,    placed   in   proper 


focus  what  is  happening  in  Cambodia. 
The  question  is,  should  we  extend  fur- 
ther military  assistance?  I  have  opposed 
such  further  assistance,  feeling  that  it 
v.'ould  only  prolong  the  pgony.  I  do  not 
see  that  such  assistance  will  either  has- 
ten a  cease -Are  or  bring  peace  to  that 
beleaguered  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Uie  article  by  Mr.  Lake  be 
printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ai  St.iks  in  Cambodia:  Extending  A'd  Will 
Only  Peolonc  the  Kilung 
(By  Anthony  Lake) 
The  nev.s  from  Indochina  has  a  familiar 
ring  these  days:  Rockets  are  falling  on  a 
city.  Innocent  people  are  dying  and  a  govern- 
ment propped  up  by  American  money  is  call- 
ing for  more.  Even  more  famUiar  are  the 
arguments  being  used  by  President  Ford  and 
his  administration  to  urge  additional  aid  for 
Cambodia,  arguments  that  echo  years  of 
similar  pleiis  about  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  we  have  heard  them  before 
does  not  mean  that  the  old  arguments  are 
necessnrUy  wrong.  But  the  pa.ssagc  of  time 
and  the  continuing  bloodshed  do  Indicate 
that  we  may  have  bern  arguing  the  wrong 
Issues  all  along. 

If  we  are  to  turn  an  all  too  familiar  and 
bitter  debate  into  a  practical  discussion  of- 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  mess  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  should  resolve  the  questions  on 
Indochina  that  no  longer  can  be  evaded. 

Anyone  who  feels  nostalgic  about  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past  must  appreciate  many  recent 
pleas  by  the  administration. 

-Dominoes,"  for  example,  are  back  In  fash- 
ion. The  allegiance  to  the  theory  of  falling 
dominoes  is  not  as  enthtisiastic  as  In  1963, 
when  President  Kennedy  e.KClalmed,  "I  believe 
it.  I  believe  it."  Now.  Secretary  of  Defense 
.Tames  Schlesinger  argf.cs  that  "the  domino 
theory  .  .  .  has  been  overly  discredited." 

Tlie  theory  has  c1:aiigrd."of  course.  In  the 
lOoOs  and  early  1960s,  the  prediction  'was 
that  the  dominoes  might  fall,  one  by  one,  as 
comnumisra  advanced  across  Asia. 

Under  President  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
the  concept  was  broadened.  The  Communists 
would  promote  "wars  of  liberation"  around 
the  world.  If  they  were  not  licked  In  Viet- 
nam. In  May,  1965,  the  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  Far  Eastern  affairs  warned  that 
"Africa  and  Latin  America  are  already  feeling 
the  threat  of  such  thrusts." 

Now,  with  false  alarms  about  Africa  and 
Latin  America  no  longer  ringing,  and  with 
detente  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  dominoes  are  not  physical  but 
psychological;  not  countries  that  might  fall 
to  external  subver.'-lon,  they  have  become  at- 
titudes towards  the  United  States  that 
might  chan^.e,  v.ith  severe  diploma  tic  conse- 
quences. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sounded 
this  warning  in  October.  1967.  Our  ■credibil- 
ity." he  said,  was  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  "If 
any  who  would  be  our  adversary  should  sup- 
pose that  our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be 
abandoned  if  the  going  gets  tough,  the  re- 
sult could  be  catastrophe  for  all  mankind  " 
President  Ni.xon,  similarly,  feared  the 
worldwide  consequences  of  Amcriras  actln" 
'ike  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant."  ° 

Tlie  a,ssistant  secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  affairs  recently  played  on  the  same 
genenil  theme:  "Cambodia  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  Isolated  spot  of  small  import  to  the 
U.S.  Rather,  it  must  be  viewed  In  the  larger 
context  of  Indochina  which.  In  turn,  affects 
Southea.'Jt  Asia  and  Asia  as  a  whole,  which 
flgpin  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  not 
to  exaggerate  to  say  that  the  eves  of  the 
world  are  on  the  U.S.  re-ipon.so  to  the  needs 
of  embattled  countries." 


But  where  are  the  voices  and  arms  of  our 
aUies,  if  their  eyes  are  riveted  to  our  re 
spouse?  They  are  generally  sUcnt,  bccaus^ 
they,  at  least,  understand  the  danger  of 
drawing  an  analogy  between  a  NATO  country 
and  a  Cambodia.  Indeed,  they  must  prefer 
that  the  United  States  wake  up  from  the 
Indochina  nightmare  that  whose  commit 
inent  so  debilitates  It. 

Related  to  the  domiu;es  argument  is  aa 
otiier  old  acquaintance,  the  "commitment" 
refrain.  It  is  luuiecessary  to  recall  how  often 
we  heard  of  our  "commitment"  to  succeed 
lag  regimes  in  Saigon.  Now  we  are  tcld  we 
have  a  commitment  to  Lon  Nol.  and  the  Con- 
gress will  violate  it  only  at  our  perU 

Yet  surely  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs  should  not  be  placed  on  Capitol  EUi 
The  administration  made  whatever  promises 
there  were,  despite  constant,  congressional 
opposition  since  the  war  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  by  the  "incursion"  of  1970 

Section  655(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  states  that  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense  " 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1971  and 
reaffirmed  since.  It  was  also  signed  by  the 
President.  ' 

To  "dominoes"  and  "commitment,"  and  a 
tlih-d  familiar  phrase:  "foreign  aggression." 
American  troops  won't  necessarily  be  sent 
to  meet  It  any  more,  but  according  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  statement  on  Cambodia,  "the 
policy  of  this  country  is  to  help  those  nations 
with  mUitary  hardware  .  .  .  where  the  gov- 
ernment  and  the  people  of  a  country  want 
to  protect  their  country  from  foreign  ae- 
gression." 

At  best,  the  view  that  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  civil  war  has  always  been 
arguable.  To  claim  that  Prhice  Sihanouk 
and  his  Communist  but  Indisputably  Cam- 
bodian allies  in  the  field  are  "foreign"  to 
Cambodia  is  simply  Inaccurate.  Sixty-two 
governments  recognize  them  as  the  legiti- 
mate rules  of  Cambodia. 

Ye.-;,  they  do  receive  foreign  aid  as  they 
attack  the  people  who  attacked  and  threw 
out  Sihanouic  in  the  first  place.  If  that 
makes  this  a  situation  of  "aggression,"  and 
"foreign"  at  that,  what  are  we  to  say  oJ 
our  aid  to  the  other  side? 

Cambodia  must  be  recognized  as  a  civil, 
not  an  International  war  as  Vietnam  should 
have  been  so  long  ago. 

THE  BtJPDEN  OF  PROOP 

Finally,  there  is  the  Cambodian  "blood- 
batli  •  which  so  many  In  Washington  now 
fear,  should  Phnom  Penh  fail.  "Defeat  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  to  deliver  a  friendly 
nation  to  terror  and  repression,"  warned 
Presideiu  Johnson  in  April,  1965.  Now  one 
can  all  too  clearly  envisage  the  bloodshed 
that  would  accompany  a  final  spasm  of 
fighting  around  Phr-om  Penh. 

But  to  warn  to  a  new  "bloodbath  '  Is  no 
.fustlflcatlon  for  extending  the  current 
bloodbath.  Rather,  we  shotild  begin  to  con- 
sider the  questions  which  must  now— per- 
haps already  too  late — be  addressed. 

All  of  the  arguments  just  mentioned  warn 
of  the  penalties  of  failure,  the  consequences 
of  allowing  a  defeat  in  Indochina.  Yet  the 
first  que.stion  to  be  addressed  is  at  least  as 
Important:  Wh.tt  are  the  future  penalties 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  avoid  defeat? 

Throughout  the  sad  history  of  American 
sacrifice  in  Vietnam,  our  Presidents  Justi- 
fied our  anguish  not  by  predictions  of  suc- 
cess, but  through  fear  of  failure.  And  we 
never  saw  a  careful  analysis  of  what  it  would 
cost — In  American  lives.  In  American  dollars, 
and  In  the  sufferings  of  those  we  said  we 
were  trying  to  saw. 

The  hope  offered  for  so  many  years  on 
Vietnam,  and  now  on  Cambodia,  was  that 
a  "compromise  settlement'"  could  be  achieved 
if  we  were  tough  enough  to  force  one.  But 
even  with  the  so-called  cease-fire  of  1973,  the 
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fighting  continues  in  Vietnam,  and  this 
flickering  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
seems  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

We  never  should  have  waded  into  Cam- 
bodia in  1970,  or  into  Vietnam  before  that. 
Now  that  we  are  over  our  heads,  we  are  like 
a  swimmer  who  strikes  on  away  from  shore, 
with  only  water  to  the  horizon,  because  he 
wants  to  avoid  looking  weak  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  bullies  back  on  the  beach. 

Especially  with  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
LOW  so  desperate,  the  burden  of  proof  must 
be  on  the  administration  to  show  us  where 
it  wants  to  take  us:  how  more  aid  will  lead 
to  peace  and  how  much  It  will  cost  us  and 
ihe  Cambodian  people  in  the  process. 

Playing  on  vague,  future  fears  will  not  do. 
For  those  concerns  must  be  overpowered  by 
our  fears  of  continuing  a  conflict  that  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  10  per  cent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people  in  the  last  five  years  and 
made  millions  homeless. 

The  second  and  third  questions  make  an 
assumption  that  the  reader  may  not  share: 
that  whatever  the  United  States  does,  short 
of  armed  intervention,  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
will  fall,  and  sooner  rather  than  later.  This 
is  an  assumption  supported  by  news  reports 
and  widely  shared  by  analysts  both  in  and 
out  of  the  U.S.  government. 

CUTTING    CUB    LOSSES 

The  second  question:  How,  in  these  cir- 
cmnstances,  can  we  limit  damage  to  and 
within  the  United  States? 

One  way  would  be  to  stop  falling  into  the 
same  traps  we  so  willingly  entered  in  Viet- 
nam, and  cease  overstating  the  stakes  in  our 
performance. 

The  more  we  say  that  the  whole  world  is 
watching  and  Judging  us,  the  more  It  watches 
and  Judges.  In  claiming  that  Cambodia  is 
a  test  of  our  will,  we  may  make  It  one.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  it  a  test  of  our 
intelligence. 

On  Feb.  25,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer intoned  the  warning  that  ",  .  .  if  the 
collapse  of  Southeast  Asia  is  caused  by  an 
American  decision  to  withhold  aid  under 
conditions  In  which  such  a  decision  can 
liave  only  one  outcome,  the  conclusion  will 
be  inevitable  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  has  the  responsibility." 

What  of  the  responsibility  of  the  corrupt 
and  Incompetent  Cambodian  regime  that 
made  such  bad  use  of  $1.75  billion  of  U.S.  aid 
in  the  past  five  years? 

Kissinger  has  carefully  tried  to  avoid 
parallels  between  American  actions  on  Cam- 
bodia and  our  approach  to  Israel.  Couldn't 
the  same  distinction  be  made  in  favor  of 
our  other  allies?  It  would  be  In  our  interest 
to  do  so. 

Another  way  to  limit  the  damage  of  Cam- 
bodia would  be  to  heed  the  administration's 
own  fears,  expressed  by  President  Nixon  on 
Nov.  3,  1969,  that  after  disaster  in  Indo- 
china, "Inevitable  and  divisive  recrimination 
would  scar  our  spirit  as  a  people." 

What  Is  it  but  "divisive  recrimination  " 
when  the  administration  goes  to  such  great 
lengths  to  blame  the  Congress  for  what  most 
officials  at  State,  Defense  and  the  White 
House  must  know  is  an  Inevitable  loss  In 
Cambodia?  There  is  a  widespread  suspicion 
m  Washington  that  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration privately  concede  defeat  both  in  Cam- 
bodia and  in  the  Congress,  but  plan  to  use 
the  guilt  they  will  lay  on  the  Capitol  door- 
steps to  force  continuing  appropriations  for 
Vietnam.  If  this  Is  the  strategy,  it  presents 
a  curious  spectacle  of  self-defeat:  an  Ameri- 
can government  damaging  us  abroad  and  at 
home  over  Cambodia  to  avoid  precisely  those 
dangers  over  Vietnam. 

A  further  measure  of  damage-limitation 
would  involve  adopting  a  diplomatic  and 
rhetorical  position  which  eschewed  bitter 
attacks  on  Lon  Nol's  enemies.  They  are  In- 
deed supported  by  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. But,  to  the  extent  we  know  much  about 


them,  they  Include  many  Khmer  nationalists. 
Communist  and  non-Conununlst.  Once  they 
gain  power,  we  must  hope  for  as  much  na- 
tionalism on  their  part  as  possible.  Why  play 
up  our  enmity  to  them?  It  can  only  help 
push  them  further  Into  the  arms  of  their 
Communist  supporters. 

We  are  not,  after  all,  really  facing  the  "loss 
of  Cambodia."  It  is  not  ours. 

The  third  question  concerns  the  damage 
done  in  Cambodia:  How  can  we  help  keep 
future  bloodshed  there  at  a  minimum? 

As  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  recently  put  it, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  events  in  Cambodia 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  point  where  we 
should  be  concerned  about  trying  to  sup- 
port continued  military  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Phnom  Penh  forces  and  should  turn 
our  attention  instead  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  terrible  suffering  and  bloodshed  occur- 
ring on  both  sides  in  this  civil  war.  How  did 
It  make  any  sense  to  ask  for  $222  million 
worth  of  ammunition  which  can't  be  de- 
livered when  children  are  starving  and  the 
Cambodian  people' are  desperate  for  peace?" 

The  dUemma  is  painful.  If  no  more  aid  Is 
forthcoming,  Phnom  Penh  will  collapse  be- 
fore too  long  and  more  children  will  starve 
in  the  meantime.  If  more  aid  is  sent,  the 
bloodshed  will  continue  a  while  longer. 

There  Is  no  good  answer.  Some  find  ap- 
pealing the  President's  call  for  time  for  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  a  compromise  settlement. 
But  that  boat  left  port  at  least  a  year  ago,  as 
shown  by  the  record  of  failed  efforts  just 
released  by  the  State  Department.  Why 
should  the  IChmer  Rouge  agree  to  share 
power  when  they  can  expect  to  seize  it? 

As  Kissinger  aptly  puts  it,  "negotiations 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  situation  on  the 
ground  .  .  .  They  wUl  reflect  a  situation  on 
the  ground."  And  even  with  the  new  aid,  the 
position  of  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  is  hardly 
likely  to  return  to  1973— when  successful 
negotiations,  we  were  told,  were  not  possible. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

The  administration  would  like  to  buy  some 
more  time  with  fiu-ther  aid.  If  Lon  Nol  still 
loses  in  the  near  future,  we  would  have  gone 
down  swinging.  But  all  we  would  have  ac- 
complished is  the  provision  of  an  indecent 
interval  of  further  killing. 

If,  extraordinarily,  our  aid  denied  the 
Khmer  Rouge  victory  through  the  coming 
rainy  season,  we  would  only  have  entered  a 
new  tunnel  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  with 
still  more  bloodshed. 

In  either  case,  the  administration's  tired 
old  arguments  would  have  produced  a  terri- 
ble new  suffering. 

Perhaps  the  least  bad  choice  would  be  to 
provide  a  little  more  aid,  Including  food,  to 
allow  the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
negotiate — not  an  impossible  compromise — 
but  an  immediate,  peaceful  turning  over  of 
power.  This  would  stop  the  final,  useless 
killing. 

Free  passage  out  of  the  country  for  those 
who  wished  to  leave  might  be  achieved.  If  it 
is  not,  and  the  aid  is  simply  cut  off,  only 
those  Cambodians  who  can  commandeer  the 
last  flights  out  of  Phnom  Penh,  assuming 
the  airport  is  open,  would  be  able  to  go. 
American  officials  would  leave  by  plane  or.  If 
necessary,  by  the  helicopters  now  standing 
by.  And  the  departing  generals  and  diplomats 
would  leave  chaos  behind  them. 

The  presence  of  an  International  grotip  hi 
Phnom  Penh  that  could  oversee  the  de- 
parture of  refugees  could  also  be  sought.  It 
might  be  given  responsibilities  for  managing 
food  and  medicine  distribution  as  well. 

This  approach  would  require  absolutely 
limiting  the  further  U.S.  aid  to  no  more 
than  enough  for  one  or  two  more  months,  so 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  completely 
clear.  And  It  should  be  accompanied  by  calls 
on  the  administration  and  the  leaders  in 
Phnom  Penh  to  make  such  a  diplomatic 
effort. 

Kissinger  is  right  when  he  argues  that  the 


time  Is  not  ripe  for  negotiations — but  only 
if  the  administration  and  the  generals  still 
seek  victory  or  substantive  compromise.  The 
time  is  now  for  negotiation  to  save  lives,  as 
the  final  act  apparently  unfolds. 

As  it  does,  a  last  question  emerges.  Cam- 
bodia was  Invaded  In  1970  for  the  sake  of 
American  strategy  In  Vietnam.  Shouldn't 
that  strategy  now  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  Cambodia?  For  the  same  basic  choices 
seem  to  face  us  in  Vietnam  as  well,  even  if 
the  timetable  and  scale  are  different. 


GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES — TESTI- 
MONY OF  TRAVIS  E.  REED  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Travis  E.  Reed,  executive  vice  president, 
Geothennal  Resources  International  of 
Marina  del  Rey,  CaUf.,  recently  sub- 
mitted testimony  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Since  the  Senate  may  soon  be  con- 
sidering legislation  referenced  In  Mr. 
Reed's  statement  and  since  that  con- 
sideration may  precede  publication  of 
the  committee  hearing  record,  without 
associating  myself  with  Mr.  Reed's  posi- 
tion I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Reed's  statement  be  pi-inted  in  the 
REcono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Travis  E.  Reed 
This  statement  Is  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Committee's  announcement 
inviting  the  public  to  testify  concerning 
H.R.  2166.  The  statement  recommends  that 
Title  rv  of  the  bin  be  amended  to  provide 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  22  pet.  rate  of  de- 
pletion applicable  to  geothermal  wells.  Such 
amendment  would  aid  In  implementing  the 
stated  policy  of  the  Congress  to  (1)  support 
the  development  of  geothermal  energy  as  a 
substitute  for  Imported  oil:  and  (2)  en- 
courage private  Industry  in  fostering  such 
de"elopment. 

Geothermal  Resources  International  (GRI) 
is  an  independent  holder  and  developer  of 
geothermal  resources  which  are  situated  on 
lands  held  in  fee  and  lands  leased  from  pri- 
vate owners  and  the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  geothermal  de- 
posits as  at  The  Geysers.  In  California,  have 
been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  depleting  as- 
sets, contained  in  a  closed  reservoir  in  finite 
amounts,  with  no  significant  liquid  Influx: 
Reich  v.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
454  F.2d  1157,  9th  Cir.  1972.  Under  the 
Court's  Interpretation  of  the  term  "gas  wells  " 
in  the  Code,  production  from  The  Geysers 
is  subject  to  depletion  allowance  at  tlie  22 
pet.  rate.  There  Is  no  sound  reason,  and  none 
was  advanced  during  the  House  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2166,  to  believe  that  geothermal 
deposits  which  may  be  discovered  and  de- 
veloped elsewhere  In  various  forms  should 
not  be  accorded  percentage  depletion  at  the 
same  rate. 

The  present  language  of  Title  rV  concern- 
ing geothermal  deposits  is  vague  and  incon- 
clusive. Congressman  Green  did  not  explain 
the  language  and  no  questions  were  asked  In 
debate.  It  appears  that  the  language,  at 
Sec.  102  of  Title  rv.  is  technically  Inadequate 
because  It  falls  to  provide  a  workable  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "any  geothermal  deposit 
which  Is  determined  to  be  a  gas  well  within 
the  meaning  of  section  613(b)(1)(A)."  The 
time  has  long  since  come  to  free  geothermal 
energy  from  its  present  tenuous  dependence 
upon  the  term  "gas  wells".  This  Is  a  good 
time  to  provide  positively  for  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  geothermal  energy. 
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"Steam"  or  "dry-steam"  fields,  to  which 
the  Reich  case  may  more  directly  apply  are 
considered  geologically  to  be  filled  mainly 
with  steam  Itself,  under  pressure  and  at 
high  temperatures.  "Wet-steam"  fields  are 
considered  a.s  filled  with  hot  water  from 
which  some  of  the  steam  may  flash  on  the 
way  up  the  well. 

•Hot-water"  fields  may  require  pumping 
from  the  reservoir,  and  little  or  none  of  the 
water  may  convert  into  steam.  The  waters 
heat  may  pass  to  a  heat  exchanger  from 
which  a  liquid  e.xpands  to  drive  the  turbine. 
According  to  .some  estimates,  this  may  be  the 
most  common  kind  of  source,  and  it  is  the 
one  in  which  Geoihermal  Resources  Interna- 
tional is  mainly  Interested. 

The  vast  geopicssured  deposits  underly- 
ing the  Gulf  and  the  bordering  States  may 
be  more  in  the  form  of  "hot  water"  than 
"steam". 

Other  kinds  of  geothermal  fields  Include 
those  containing  hot  brUies,  and  hot  rocks. 
All  of  these  forms  of  geothermal  deposits 
have  the  common  characteristic  that  the  na- 
tural heat  source,  and  the  wells  by  which 
they  are  tapped,  will  tend  to  deplete  them- 
selves from  use  over  a  period  of  time.  Accord- 
ingly, all  of  the  forms  deserve  equivalent 
tax  treatment. 

Depletion  of  a  wa.stlng  natural  rrsouroe 
Is  a  hard  and  irrefutable  fact  which  must 
be  dealt  with  Ui  tax  policy.  Sales  made  from 
a  depleting  asset  resemble  long-term  capital 
liquidation  more  than  they  do  current  in- 
come. Some  kind  of  reward  should  remain 
for  finding  and  establishing  newly  discovered 
sources  of  geothermal  energy.  The  depletion 
allowance  for  geothermal  deposits,  if  clearly 
and  comprehensively  stated,  will  serve  the.se 
various  functions. 

The  Tax  Code  originally  recognized  the 
importance  of  natural  resource  discoveries 
by  allowing  for  "discovery  depletion".  Such 
depletion  was  usually  based  upon  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  diiicovercd  depo.=-lt  as  de- 
termined within  30  clays  after  discovery. 

Percentage  depletion  was  fir.,t  introduced 
by  a  1926  amendment,  limited  at  the  time 
to  oil  and  g.-.s  wells.  The  innovation  was  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  "discovery  deple- 
tion", which  wsa  causing  legal  and  practical 
problems  of  administration. 

The  Executive  Branch  tried  for  se\  eral  dec- 
ades (1933  to  1951)  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
perecentage  depletion  but  the  legislative  re- 
sponse, at  least  untu  recent  years,  was  stead- 
ily to  the  opposite. 

If.  by  chance  a  movement  should  gain 
Juomentum  to  eliminate  percentage  deple- 
tion across-the-board,  then  a  strong  case 
could  be  made  to  restore  "discovery  deple- 
tion" so  as  to  recognize  the  value  added 
by  discovery  of  natural  resources  and  to  help 
in  providing  the  wherewithal  to  replace  dis- 
covered assetd  which  are  depleting  or  have 
depleted. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  for  the  time  present 
a  proper  depletion  allowance— one  that  is 
clearly  and  affirmatively  stated— should  be 
provided  for  geothermal  deposits  of  all  kinds 
The  present  language  of  H.R.  2166  does  not 
meet    this   requirement. 

In  1974,  w  jen  the  Senate  wns  a'jout  to  con- 
sider the  Ribicoff-Jlagnuson-Jackson  deple- 
tion amendment,  Geothermal  Resources  In- 
tera.itional  became  very  much  concerned 
becau.se  the  text  of  the  amendment  would 
havo  eliminated  percentage  depletion  not 
only  for  oil  and  gas  but  also  for  geothermal 
deposits.  Our  contacts  with  Senators  who 
strpportcd  the  amendment  showed  clearly 
thi-t  this  result  had  not  been  Intended.  In 
fa-t  several  Senators  h.ne  assured  us  that, 
when  the  mntter  comes  i-p  again,  they  will' 
SCO  to  it  that  geothem:.".l  energy  is  not  ad- 
versely ?fre?ted  by  any  measure  designed  to 
elinUnate  or  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
for  oU  or  natural  gas.  We  believe  that  Con- 
gre.s.sman  Green  and  his  colleagues  may  have 
Ur.:l  ihc  same  thought  in  mind.  However  the 
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language  he  has  provided  Ls  un.satisfactory 
for  that  purpose  and  does  not  amrmatively 
and  clearly  establish  a  comprehensive  policy. 
Geothermal  energy  can  and  must  provide 
a  significant  contribution  toward  meeting 
the  Nation's  energy  requirements  during  the 
present  decade  and  beyond.  The  research  and 
development  program  which  is  getting  under- 
way ilirough  ERDA  will  aid  in  the  longer  run. 
But  an  immediate  need  exists  to  provide  Fed- 
eral support  for  t.he  development  of  geo- 
thermal resources  bnsed  upon  known  tech- 
nology or  technology  that  will  become  avail- 
able to  private  industry  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Geothermal  Resources  International  sug- 
ie=t-i  that  title  IV  of  H.R.  2166,  if  it  is  to  be 
included  In  the  tax  reduction  legislation  be 
amended  as  follows  to  meet  the  objectives 
re.-cmmended  In  this  statement: 

1  Amend  section  101(a)  to  read  as  follows- 
"la)  Section  613(b)(1)  (A)  of  the  Internal 
Re-,  enue  Code  is  amended  bv  striking  out  the 
w.or  Js  'oil  and  gas  wells'  and  by  substituting 
therefor  the  words  'certain  gas  wells  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (e)  and  any  geothermal 
deposits  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "geothermal  steam  and  associated  re- 
s-)i!ices"  as  found  in  the  Geothermal  Steam 
.".rt  of  1970.  84  Stat.  1566'." 

2.  Strike  out  all  of  section  102(e)(1)(C) 
•■3.  Amend  section  103  to  read  as  follows - 
The  amendments  made  by  .sections   101 
and  1C2  of  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  oil.  gas, 
an,1    geothermal    deposits    produced    on    or 
ar»;r  January  1.  1975." 

In  the  first  of  the.'se  t.'iree  grouned  amend- 
ment r,.  reference  is  made  to  the  definition 
of  -"othermal  energy  which  was  provided  bv 
the  Congress  in  the  1970  Geothermal  Steatii 
Art.  That  definition  reads  as  follows: 

■(i)  nil  products  of  geothermal  processes 
cmi;i-ncing  Indigenorjs  steam,  hot  water  and 
hot  brine.:  (ii)  steam  and  other  gases,  hot 
wr..-r  anrt  h-r  brines  re-'ulting  from  water 
iV".  or  otl^-r  .nuicis  artificiallv  Introduced  into 
g.-othermil  formations:  (lii)  heat  or  other 
r.--=;t5cintod  e.ier-rv  found  in  genthermal  forma- 
ti-ns  nnd  (vi)  riny  byproducts  derived  from 
t  I'Tn. 

This  definition  has  operated  satisfactorily 
f>:r  rmp.nsrs  of  Federnl  geothermal  leasino- 
It  v/fls  inronirr.-itcd  by  reference  Into  the 
Geothermal  Research.  Development,  and 
Demon-tT.-tion  Act  of  1974.  If  the  Congress 
should  now  elect  to  incorporate  the  same 
c»;-n.,iiion  into  the  depletipn  allowance  pro- 
virioTis  of  the  Tax  Code,  all  apparent  require- 
ments of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness 
would  be  n:et  and  the  objective  of  uniformity 
in  the  U.S.  Code  of  Laws  would  be  furthered 

In  adopting  the  1974  Geothermal  Act.  the 
Congress  found  It  to  be  a  fact  that  national 
energy  problems  can  be  solved  only  if  there 
13  a  commitment  to  develop  geothermpl  re- 
sources. This  commitment  can  be  strenpth- 
enrd  if  the  members  of  this  Committee  "and 
ether  Senators  will  favorably  consider  these 
propo.=;ed  amendments  to  Title  IV  of  H.R. 
2166. 

There  has  now  appeared  in  the  records  of 
the  Senate  another  approach  to  amendln" 
H.R.  2166.  in  the  form  of  Amendment  No 
-2.  the  Hollings-Kennedy-Magnuson  Amend- 
ment. If  Amendment  No.  72  sho.ild  receive 
active  fioor  consideration,  it  should  be 
anifiidea  as  follows  so  as  to  provide  clearly 
and  comprehensively  for  a  depletion  allow- 
ance at  the  current  rate  for  geothermal  de- 
posits of  depleting  nat'^re: 

Amend  Sec.  613A(b)  (1)  (C)  as  it  would 
be  provided  for  in  Amendment  No.  72  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  "(C)  any  geothermal  dc- 
pcsit  coming  witl^in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"geothermal  steam  and  associated  resources" 
as  found  in  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of 
1970,  84  Stat.  1566." 

If,  as  part  of  H.R.  216C.  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas  wells  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated or  curtailed,  and  If  at  the  .same  time  a 
clear   and   conipre'aensive   provision   is   not 
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made  for  a  depletion  allowance  for  geoth., 
mal  deposits  which  are  depleting  in  natu~ 
then  the  result  would  be  the  dlscriminato^ 
treatment  of  geothermal  energy  productlo^ 
inasmuch  as  percentage  depletion  wou'd^ 
continued  in  effect  for  the  other  competing 
lorms  of  energy  such  as  coal,  oil  shale  an| 
ur..nlum.  Such  dis^crimination  would  be  un 
lair  and  would  be  Incompatible  with  the 
s  3trd  policy  of  the  Congress  to  aid  and  as 

en4-."''^'*  '"'''''''"■"  '"  '*''''°P  geothermai 
At  an  appropriate  time,  the  Congrls 
should  also  consider  extending  to  geothermal 
eaevgy  m  a  comprehensive  mannir  the  wo 
virions  of  the  Tax  Code  allowing  deductLn 
.rom  current  Income  of  intangible  drU  Z 
co.?ts  as.soclated  with  exploration  for  k„! 
thermal  depoMts.  ^^ 

Because  of  tl^e  Imminence  of  Senate  Plonr 
action  on  H.R.  2166  and  in  view  of  the  cr^ 
cal  nature  of  the  present  domestic  energy  sit 
uation.  these  recommendations  deserve  th. 
immediate  attention  of  the  members  of  th^ 
Committee  on  Finance  and  of  other  Senators 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  was 
a<Tcrded  by  the  Committee  to  submU  ^ 
recommendations. 


co:,:bat  and  consumer  protec- 
tion  in  maine 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  two 
veiy  eflfectlve  private  organizations 
working  for  the  consumer  in  Maine.  The 
two  agencies,  separate  but  related  are 
COMBAT  in  Portland  and  Northeast 
COMBAT,  Inc.  in  Bangor. 

COMBAT  was  originally  formed  3 
years  ago  in  Portland  when  a  group  of 
people  involved  in  Portland's  Model 
Cities  program  recognized  the  need  for 
an  agency  in  Maine  to  help  average  fam- 
ilies with  consumer  problems.  Northeast 
COMBAT.  Inc.  was  formed  in  Bangor  a 
fer>-  months  later  and  works  vnth  the 
Portland  organization  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  at  the  state  level.  While 
Model  Cities  helped  finance  COMBAT  in 
Portland  for  a  time,  both  organizations 
rely  entirely  on  volunteer  workers  and 
contributions. 

These  groups  have  worked  on  a  variety 
of  consumer  issues  with  regional  or  state- 
wide impact,  ranging  from  regulations 
on  mail-order  insurance  and  milk  prices 
to  utility  rates.  Staff  members  work  at 
the  individual  level  and  behind  the 
scenes,  and  act  as  the  consumer's  rep- 
resentative when  necessary  to  help  ar- 
bitrate small  and  large  disputes.  North- 
east COMBAT  has  also  become  involved 
in  consumer  education  by  having  work- 
shops and  courses,  and  suggesting  cur- 
licula  on  consumer  issues  to  local  school 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  to  dramatize  the  effec- 
tive consumer  work  being  done  in  Maine, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  history 
and  purpose  of  Northeast  CORfBAT,  Inc. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

KoT<.TH.-:.\£T  COMBAT.  Lt:c.:  History  awd 
PuaposE 

INlROntrCITON 

In  the  Fall  cf  1971  a  young  radio  an- 
nouncer i.i  Ba:igor,  Maine,  started  to  note 
increasing  calls  from  listeners  who  wanted  to 
receive  as.sir:tiince  with  defective  goods  which 
had  i;een  advertised  on  local  radio.  It  was 
obvious  timt  people  we.-e  calling  the  radio 
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station  because  they  knew  nowhere  else  to 
go  for  help. 

After  repeated  attempts  to  assist  those 
consumers,  the  announcer,  John  Suprano- 
vicli.  found  the  same  frustration  since  there 
wao  no  Better  Business  Bureau  or  other 
r.ie-lianism  for  remedy  In  the  State  of  Maine. 
He  decided  that  since  Bangor  was  his  home 
and  he  was  interested  In  community  service. 
he  would  try  to  organize  a  consumer  organi- 
zation. 

THE   PLAN 

( 

The  origins  of  Northeast  COMBAT  were 
verv  much  at  the  grassroots  level,  but  the 
primary  concern  of  Mr.  Supranovich  and  the 
or'aiiizers  who  were  recrviited  was  that  the 
stereotyped  nature  of  consumer  organiza- 
tions could  not  be  a  part  of  the  new  group 
which  they  were  forming.  The  original  board 
of  directors  which  Incorporated  Bangor 
COXffiAT  (later  changed  to  "Northeast") 
felt  that  to  continue  conflict  was  to  thwart 
cliange.  They  decided  from  the  beginning 
tliat  fairness  and  Impartiality  would  be  pri- 
mary goals,  that  reasonable  behavior  would 
achieve  far  more  for  the  Maine  consumer 
than  aggres.sion  and  antagonism. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT    AND   GROWTH 

It  also  became  obvious  to  the  organizers 
that  in  order  to  be  fair  and  responsible,  strict 
professionalism,  accurate  record-keeping,  and 
theoretical  planning  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  various  components  of  Northeast 
COMBAT  grew  from  public  need,  common 
sense,  wise  management,  and  practicality.  It 
was  decided  that  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive program,  there  would  have  to  be 
several  elements  Including:  Individual  As- 
sistance: Public  Issue  Advocacy:  and  Con- 
sumer Education.  Tangentially,  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  all  would  prepare  con- 
sumers who  volunteered  for  COMBAT  to 
serve  as  effective  representatives  on  decision- 
making Boards,  Councils,  and  Commissions. 

INDIVIDUAL    ASSISTANCE 

Probably  the  most  complicated  and  the 
most  satisfying  part  of  Northeast  COMBAT'S 
program  has  been  the  Individual  Assistance 
Program  (lA).  Acting  as  a  Better  Business 
Bureau  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  lA 
program  has  given  consumers  a  place  to  call 
or  wTite  for  assistance  with  individual  prob- 
lems. The  lA  program  uses  mediation  to  re- 
solve difficulties  rather  than  tlireat  or  litiga- 
tion. 

When  a  consumer  calls  Northeast  COMBAT 
with  a  complaint,  a  volunteer  caseworker 
takes  down  all  the  information  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
there  are  other  remedies  called  for.  When 
appropriate,  NE  COMBAT  refers  a  consumer 
to  existing  agencies  for  as.slstance,  for  legal 
advice  if  the  complaint  so  indicates,  or  to 
store  management  If  the  consumer  has  not 
taken  all  the  steps  possible  toward  quick 
resolution.  Follow-tip  always  accompanies 
such  referral  in  order  to  in.sure  that  the  con- 
sumer receives  asdistance.  The  complaints 
are  retained  and  cross-filed  witli  businesses 
for  review  and  possible  trends. 

If  information  and  referral  is  not  suffi- 
cient, NE  COMBAT  gives  direct  assistance, 
contacting  the  business  in  question  to  see 
what  the  other  side  has  to  say.  In  cases 
where  the  consumer  is  patently"  wrong,  NE 
COMBAT  does  not  hesitate  to  sa"y  so.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  often  consumers  try 
to  use  NE  COMBAT  for  unfair  retribution 
when  such  is  not  warranted. 

NE  COMBAT  maintains  a  close  w-orklng 
relationship  with  such  agencies  and  offices 
as:  The  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Attorney 
General's  Consumer  Fraud  Division,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Business  As.soclatlons, 
Legal  Assistance,  Legal  Referral  Offices  and 
local  attorneys,  and  many  others. 

NE  COMBAT  offices  were  first  located  In 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Bangor  and.  as  they 
expanded.  In  donated  space  provided  by  the 


Penquis  Community  Action  Program.  There 
is  only  one  incoming  telephone  line  upon 
which  complaints  are  received  and  assist- 
ance given.  That  telephone  Is  available  for 
"in"  calls  for  only  20  minutes  out  of  every 
three  hour  block  since  most  of  the  time 
"out"  calls  are  being  made  for  information 
aird  resolution. 

Cases  received  are  categorized  by  Indus- 
try, nature  of  complaint,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  both  I  &  R  and  casework  assistance. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence, 
the  following  is  NE  COMBAT's  record  In 
actual  dollars  returned  vs  expenditures  for 
all  phases  of  operation. 


Money 

returned 

to 

consumers 

Active 
cases 

1  &R. 

Budget 

1972. 
1973. 
1974. 

Total.. 

.    'J5.000 
...    115.000 
...    130,000 

95 
392 
661 

74 
195 
336 

$235.62 
1.622.74 
1,987.33 

...    150,000 

1,148 

605 

3, 845. 79 

>  Over, 

In  other  words,  the  net  returti  of  actual 
ca.sh  to  consumers  has  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture of  cash  by  thirteen  times. 

DEFINITIONS 

Money  returned — actual  cash  refunds  (in- 
cluding mail  order,  record  companies,  retail 
sales,  etc.)  The  figures  do  not  include  cash 
value  of  exchanges  or  service  without  charge. 
Additional  car  repairs,  for  example,  are  not 
counted  and  car  repair  cases  account  lor 
better  than  30';  of  our  caseload.  It  would 
not  be  out  of  line  to  increase  the  cash  re- 
turn by  two  or  three  times  the  stated  figures 
If  such  cases  were  assigned  value. 

Active  cases — those  cases  which  required 
direct  contact  with  business  or  others  on 
behalf  of  the  clients. 

Information  and  referral  (I  &  R) — cases 
w-here  either  no  action  Is  requested  or  indi- 
cated, simply  Information,  and  cases  where 
referral  seems  to  be  more  appropriate.  Fol- 
low-up on  such  referrals  often  leads  to  a 
change  in  status  of  the  case  to  ACTIVE  if 
the  agency  to  which  the  cUent  w-as  referred 
cannot  or  will  not  assist. 

Budget — total  cash  spent  by  NE  COMBAT 
In  all  phases  of  operation.  This  Includes  in- 
kind  match  on  work.'study  people,  VISTA 
support  costs,  purchase  of  equipment  (type- 
writer, file  cabinet,  etc.),  consumables,  mail- 
ing, and  telephone. 

Note:  In  January  1975  ACTIVE  CASES  re- 
ceived increased  by  over  400  c;  over  what  they 
were  in  January  1974.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
February  1975  saw  more  cases  received  than 
were  completed  In  January  1975.  I  &  R 
showed  a  like  increase. 

PUBLIC  ISSUE  ADVOCACY 

From  time  to  time  public  demand,  timely 
Issues,  and  casework  trends  Indicate  the 
need  for  extensive  campaigns.  At  that  point. 
NE  COMBAT  finds  Itself  In  the  position  of 
being  the  only  recognized  advocate  for  the 
consumer.  If  a  great  many  consumers  can 
be  assisted  through  such  a  campaign,  and 
If  resources,  volunteer  and  financial,  allow, 
NE  COMBAT  takes  on  the  role  of  public  ad- 
vocate. 

In  our  three  year.s  we  have  formally  inter- 
vened at  two  electric  rate  Increase  hearings 
before  the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. Both  times  we  were  saluted  by  the 
Commission  for  our  reasonable  and  profes- 
sional approach  although  all  who  worked  on 
such  Interventions  were  volunteers  (lay  peo- 
ple and  professionals ) . 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  efforts  of 
COMBAT  have  brought  the  Milk  Price  Sup- 
port Issue  to  the  fore,  resulting  in  endorse- 
ment of  both  political  parties  in  their  plat- 
forms of  the  Idea  of  abolition  of  such  sitp- 


ports.  Such  a  bill  Is  now  before  the  Maine 
Legislature.  One  year  ago,  the  legislature 
would  not  even  consider  such  an  action 
seriously. 

NE  COMBAT  has  also  worked  hard  for 
reform  in:  Mail  Order  Health  Insurance, 
Nursing  Home  operation  and  practices.  Re- 
plevin without  judgement.  Small  Claims 
Court  maximums.  Car  Repair  practices,  mo- 
bile home  standards,  and  many  other  Issues. 

NE  COMBAT  has  been  a  leader  In  bringing 
the  cause  of  the  consumer  Ijefore  the  publlj 
and  the  decision-makers. 

CONSUMER    EDUCATION 

Nortliea.st  COMBAT  believes  that  much 
consumer  difficulty  arises  from  Insufficient 
preparation  of  the  consumer  for  dealing  with 
a  complex  and  often  deceptive  environment. 
For  self-help  and  self -protection  to  occur,  the 
consumer  must  be  allowed  basic  education 
regarding  wise  buying  practices,  budgeting, 
credit,  common  deceptive  practices,  guaran- 
tees and  warranties,  insurance,  etc. 

To  that  end,  NE  COMBAT  gives  much  edu- 
cation during  crisis  situations  on  the  Help 
Line.  More  importantly,  NE  COMBAT  has 
given  many  courses,  seminars,  and  classroom 
visits  as  w-ell  as  8-week  programs  at  the 
ywCA  with  the  assistance  of  local  business 
and  professional  people  as  volunteers. 

NE  COMBAT  has  developed  suggested  cur- 
riculum guidelines  for  school  systems  with 
the  assistance  of  local  educators  and  Is  cur- 
rently working  with  teachers,  the  Curriculum 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Bangor  Education 
Association,  the  Superintendent  for  Curric- 
ulum of  Bangor  Public  Schools,  and  others 
toward  implementation  of  such  a  curricu- 
lum. 

NE  COMBAT  has  developed  printed  mate- 
rials and  distributes  government  and  other 
publications  to  consumers.  All  of  these  efforts 
are  severely  restricted  by  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

STAFFING 

For  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of  op- 
eration. NE  COMBAT  had  exclusively  volun- 
teers. During  that  time  better  than  $90,000 
In  free  services  were  given  through  volun- 
teer man-hours  (based  on  minimum  wage  of 
$2.00  per  hour). 

In  the  Summer  of  1974,  NE  COMBAT  re- 
ceived two  VISTA  volunteers  who  could  not 
be  a  part  of  the  LA  function  but  who  pro- 
vided liaison  with  clients,  the  public,  and 
the  business  community  as  well  as  support 
.services  which  have  streamlined,  expanded, 
and  Improved  our  services. 

In  the  Summer  of  1974  we  received  a  work  ' 
study  student  from  the  University  of  Maine 
for  whom  we  paid  $4.50  per  week  for  about 
15  w-eeks.  Later  we  received  a  full-time 
trainee  from  Work -Experience  (Manpower 
Mainstream)  who  has  been  trained  in  con- 
sumer assistance.  We  pay  25  -   of  her  salary. 

Recently  demands  have  exceeded  NE  COM- 
BAT'S ability  to  cope  with  increasing  lA  re- 
quests so  a  full-time  work  study  person  from 
the  University  of  Maine  has  been  hired.  This 
has  accounted  for  the  dramatic  rise  in  ca.si3 
handled  and  success. 

FUNlilNC  AND  ElTJCnf 

111  the  past  three  years  NE  COiirSAT  his 
received  just  under  $8,000  from  private 
donations,  usually  under  $10  each,  and  two 
small  contracts  from  OEO  (State).  Since 
NE  COMBAT  does  not  know  where  tlie  next 
dollar  is  coming  from,  or  if,  they  have  used 
Incredible  husbandry  and  wise  management 
of  ftinds  to  the  extent  that  half  of  tlie  total 
amount  received  Is  still  available.  This  has 
been  necessary  since  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  even  money  for  office  operation  wiU  bo 
fortlicoming. 

GENERAL    IMPACT 

Individual  assistance — stated  on  page  2 
Advocacy — excluding     direct     Impact     of 
issue  advocacy,  consumerism  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  respected  movement   in   Maine 
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through  NE  COMBAT's  reasonable  and  con- 
sidered approach.  Awareness  of  consumers, 
business,  government,  and  others  has  been 
accomplished  to  the  poirt  that  much  insti- 
tutional and  attitudlnnl  change  has  taken 
place. 

Education — hundreds  of  con-vimor.';  hiive 
,  been  assisted  and  educaved  directly  in  pro- 
grams and  classes  as  well  as  tbrouch  Indi- 
vidual counseling.  Tho;i.sands  have  be:;efited 
from  media  efforts,  regular  Public  Broad- 
casting and  commercial  programs  and 
features  presented  by  COMBAT  volunteers. 
Courts  and  attorney  burden — COMBAT 
Intervention  and  arbitration  has  eifectivelv 
screened  many  petty  iuid  bofooisome  ci.^cs 
which  could  have  wasted  tlie  lii.ie  and  re- 
sources of  the  already  strained  !er«al  sv^tem 
NE  COMBAT  regularly  receivco  roferrals 
from  reputable  attorneyo. 

Relief  for  businesses— Mce  a  consumer  has 
set  his  or  her  mind  that  Injustice  has  oc- 
curred, it  Is  very  difficult  for  a  vested  Intorcit 
to  convince  him  or  her  otherwise.  As  an  iu'-'e- 
pendent  body.  NE  COMBAT  is  able  to  look 
at  situations  objectively  and  counsel  the 
consumer.  In  many  instances,  the  copsMmer 
wUl  listen  to  COMBAT  even  t'lough  l-e*  or 
she  has  rejected  like  information  and  advice 
when  it  came  from  the  business. 

Acting  In  such  a  role.  NE  COMBAT  sives 
local  businesses  much  staff  time,  paperwork 
possible  legal  actfor.  and  public  discredit- 
by  angered  consumers  through  its  efforts  to 
mediate  quietly  and  resolve  with  minimrm 
disturbance. 

Relic/  for  Sfojcr/iwient— increasing  demand; 
for  protection  leave  the  government  with  a 
need  area  which  is  unfilled  and  which  would 
be  costly  to  develop  pro?,rains  to  fit  NE 
COMBAT  has  provided  such  a  human  service 
after  careful  and  very  ptfestive  development 
at  no  cost  to  local,  stale,  or  federal  agencies 
and  the  taxnaver. 


home,  they  often  remark.  "Boy,  they  reallv 
need  a  'COMBAT'  out  here." 

Northeast  COMBAT  could  and  should 
stand  as  the  perfect  model  for  a  program 
which  might  help  to  restore  consumer  con- 
ncien.e  in  the  economic  system  and  break 
ilowa  barriers  betwaen  busiress  and  the 
co-j£un-.er. 


March  12,  ig^^ 


RECOCNTTIOM  OF  t.C.-'  .H-^£r  TOJISAT 

The  organi-atlon  has  been  recopnii/cri  by 
state,  federal,  local,  and  private  grouns  for 
both  its  programs  and  Itr  methods.' 

In  addition  to  public  recognition  o*" 
COMBAT  ar.d  kind  commcntr,  made  bv  both 
business  and  political  leaders  in  rcfereVcf'  to 
the  achievements  of  the  organization,  the 
founder  and  vchmteer  director  of  three  vears 
John  Supranovich.  h.-^s  been  recogni7ed  for 
contributions  to  the  commimity  thrcu"-h 
Northeast  COMBAT  and  other'  volunteer 
work. 

In  1972  Mr.  Sujjr.Tnovifh  rer?eived  the  Vol- 
tmteer  of  the  Year  Citation  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Volunt  ;rv  A"t'on  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  award,  "given  for  his 
work  with  Northeast  COMBAT,  was  the  only 
award  given  to  someone  from  Maine  and  one 
of  only  75  nationwide. 

In  1975  Mr.  Supranovich  was  honored  by 
the  Bangor  Jaycees  as  The  Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  the  Year.  An  award  such  ai 
this  from  a  group  made  up  of  young  business 
professlona's  to  the  lender  of  a  consumer 
group  says  much  about  the  success  and 
methodology  of  Northeast  COMBAT  and  the 
confictc-nce  it  has  developed. 

SUMM.ARY 

Northeast  COMBAT.  Inc.  c.-.n  stand  easily 
as  a  perfect  exsmple  of  effective,  responsible 
and  constructive  citizen  action.  The  work 
that  has  gone  Into  building  a  strong  and 
respected  organization  from  human  need  as 
a  beginning  and  meeting  that  need  as  an  end 
shows  that  commitment  and  sacrifice  com- 
bined with  energy  and  wise  management  plus 
fiscal  restraint  can  provide  meaningful  serv- 
ices at  reasonable  cost  while  retaining  and 
encouraging  confidence  between  traditionally 
antagonistic  factions. 

Alumni  volunteers  from  Northeast  COM- 
BAT now  live  in  Florida,  New  Mexico.  Oregon 
_Arizona,  and  other  states.  When  they  write 


INDIA— BIG  BUYER  OF  WHEAT 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   I.Tr.   President,   in 
i:a.st  years  the  United  States  hf>s  made 
available  to  India  substantii-l  quantities 
of  erain  under  title  I— the  conces.-ional 
food  aid  provision— of  Public  Law  480 
know  as  the  I'ood  for  Peace  program' 
This  year  India,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  become  the  largest  foreign  buyer  of 
U.S.  \Ahep.t.  It  is  estimated  that  India 
will  purchase  more  than  5  million  metric 
tons  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $760  million. 
These  are  normal  commercial  cash  sales. 
For  tho.se  who  liave  been  tiie  critics  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  program,  it  might 
be  well  to  note  that  India  has  been  fcv 
a  long  period  of  time  one  of  our  largest, 
commercial  cash  customers.  The  Indian 
purchases  come  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can wheat  stocks,  due  to  the  c-incellation 
of  contracts  by  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries,  h-nvo  reached 
rather  substantial  proportions.  Th°  In- 
dian purchase  should  be  of  hclo  to  the 
market.  It  should  stabilize  wheat  prices 
which  up  until  now  have  been  droppin" 
rather  precipitously. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  entitled  "India 
Buying  Big  Stock  of  U.S.  Whe?f  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

lNoi.%  Blyii:c  F,u:  Stock  of  U.S.  Wheat 
India  has  emeriied  ?s  the  largest  foreign 
•niyer  of  U.S.  wheat  this  se.ison  with  orders 
taat  could  exceed  5  million  metric  tons  at 
an  estimated  co=t  of  more  than  $760  mil- 
lion, a  trade  analyst  in  the  Agrirulture  D°- 
pr.rtment  said  ycsterd.iy. 

The  Indian  wheat  orders,  mostly  for  cash 
sve  the  largest  since  th.at  countrV  received 
I'uge  quantitie.s  of  U.S.  grain  as  kid  in  the 
miu-ioeos.  Unlike  the  present  cunmercial 
sales,  the  earlier  shipments  were  financed 
through  long-term  .soft  credit  arrangements 
John  B.  Parker  Jr.  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Economic  Research  Sen^ice  s^id 
India  .s  recent  purchases  were  undertaken 
because  of  "the  realities  of  a  .sharplv  re- 
duced 1974-75  food  grain  crop  and  precarious 
stock  position"  in  its  own  reserves 

Thus.  Parker  .?aid  in  a  report  published  by 
the  department's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice, India  will  be  the  largest  foreign  com- 
mercial buyer  of  U.S.  wheat  in  the  fi.scal  year 
that  will  end  June  30. 

Last  season,  when  it  bought  1.6  million 
tons,  India  was  fourth  In  the  U.S.  wheat 
market  behind  China,  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


strategy  was  made  by  Jim  Crane  edi 
tor  of  the  Oitumwa  Courier,  in  an  Vl 
cellent  editorial  entitled  "Simon  Astia" 
matic."  *"»" 

E\'en  the  income  groups  that  do  nur 
chase  the  greatest  quantity  of  cars  ann 
houses  are  not  likely  to  use  their  $2S 
rebates  for  such  purchases.  As  Mr  CnZ 
has  indicated,  the  tax  cut  will  have  b 
bo  coupled  with  other  measures  if  th^ 
aim  IS  to  give  special  stimulus  to  thesp 
particulai-ly  weak  sectors  of  the  emf 
omy.  The  automobile  industry  will  w 
to  be  encouraged  or  required  to  produce 
cars  witri  more  efficient  gasoline  cosumn 
tion  before  Americans  can  be  expected 
to  increase  their  purchases  of  cars  Even 
appliances  will  not  be  purchased  unW 
they  are  energy  saving.  Mortgage  rat^ 
will  have  to  be  reasonable,  and  crwiiUo 
home  p'circhases  will  have  to  be  made 
available  before  there  can  be  a  come- 
back  in  tae  housing  industry. 

Rebates  to  the  rich  are  thus  not  jus- 
t'flable   on   the   grounds   that  Mr   Si 
n^on  has  given.  No  one  will  use  rebates  to 

Im'ff  ^fl'^'"'  ^'°"'^''  °'"  ^^"^  appliances 
until  other  measures  are  taken  to  make 
such     investments    more    economically 
.sound.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  tax  rebates  aimed  primarily 
at  the  upper-income  groups  would  re- 
sult m  less  stimulus  to  the  economy  than 
those  tax  cuts  aimed  at  middle-  and  low- 
er-income families.  People  with  relative- 
ly lo\\er  incomes  consume  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  incomes.  People  in  the 
upjoer-mcome  brackets  save  more  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  few  weeks,  addi- 
tional savings  at  this  point  wiU  do  the 
economy  no  good.  Business  is  not  going 
to  borrow  to  invest  so  long  as  demand 
IS  so  far  down.  Banks  will  not  lend  to 
many  who  do  want  to  borrow  because 
they  are  not  considered  "credit  worthy" 
m  these  hard  times.  And  if  Mr  Burns' 
evaluation  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
banking   community   is   correct  money 
saved  will  sit  in  the  banks— not  sUmu- 
late  the  economy. 

But  the  most  important  issue  as  the 
editorial  points  out,  is  that  Mr."  Simon 
Ignores  the  under  $10,000  income  Amer- 
icans squeezed  the  most  by  joblessness 
and  inflation.  It  is  not  a  humane  policy, 
and  It  is  not  a  responsible  policy  to  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  those  who  have  been 
hit  hardest  by  higher  prices,  fewer  jobs, 
and  higher  utility  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Jim  Cranes 
editorial  in  the  March  8  Ottumwa  Cour- 
ier, "Simon  Astigmatic,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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SIMON'S  REBATES  TO  THE  RICH 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon  apparently  believes  it 
is  essential  that  the  Government  give  re- 
bates to  people  who  are  relatively  well 
off  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy.  In 
my  judgment,  he  is  not  seeing  very  clear- 
ly, and  this  same  analysis  of  the  Simon 


Simon  Astigmatic 
(By  Jim  Crane) 

Treasiiry  Secretary  William  Simon  showed 
Wednesday  that  he's  suffering  from  statistical 
astigmatism.  He's  squinting  so  hard  at  the 
recession  numbers  that  his  vision  is  distorted. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  he  complahied  that  the  proposed 
$21.3  billion  tax  cut  provides  too  much  relief 
for  famUles  whose  adjusted  gross  Incomes  are 
less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

He  reasoned  that  since  the  recession  can 
be  blamed  on  a  34  per  cent  reduction  in  pur- 


chases of  household  appliances,  cars  and  new 
homes,  most  of  the  tax  cut  ought  to  go  to  the 
families  who  buy  those  things — the  famiUes 
v.lth  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  between 
$10,000  and  $50,000. 

He  urged  the  acceptance  of  President  Ford's 
plan  which  would  bestow  57  per  cent  of  the 
tax  relief  on  taxpayers  making  less  than 
$20,000.  but  only  15  per  cent  on  those  famiUes 
with  incomes  under  $10,000.  The  Hotise- 
pas-sed  measure  now  being  studied  in  the 
Senate  would  give  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
relief  to  the  $10,000  to  $50,000  group. 

Simon's  theory  of  durable  goods  and 
middle-income  purchasers  smacks  of  elitism. 
In  addition,  Simon  seems  to  think  that  a 
maximum  rebate  of  $200  would  greatly  stim- 
ulate buying. 

Perhaps  the  Administration  should  con- 
sider that  few  sensible  Americans  are  going 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  a 
new  $5,000  Belclifire  V-8  on  the  strength  of  a 
$200  tax  rebate. 

Since  Congress  and  the  Administration 
both  are  advocating  measures  that  could 
push  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  $1  a  gallon,  many 
consumers  are  likely  to  hold  off  on  buying 
new  cars  until  they  can  tell  what  gasoline 
will  cost  and  whether  more  economical  cars 
will  be  available. 

Some  families  might  use  the  rebated  tax 
money  to  buy  major  appliances,  that's  true. 
But  Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  their  utility  bills  and  unless 
they  can  see  that  buying  a  new  trash- 
smasher  or  a  deep  freeze  will  save  energy  or 
money,  they're  not  likely  to  buy  additional 
appliances. 

But  the  major  flaw  in  Simon's  pitch  to  the 
finance  committee  is  that  he  ignores  the 
under-$  10,000  Americans  who  are  most  cruelly 
squeezed  by  Joblessness  and  inflation. 

Sure,  the  current  economic  situation  has 
caused  many  $10.000-plus  families  to  defer 
buying  a  new  car  or  a  camper,  but  the  under- 
$10,000  segment  has  had  to  default  on  bills, 
go  on  welfare,  leave  medical  problems  un- 
treated. 

The  Administration's  formula  for  beating 
the  recession  seems  to  hinge  on  socking  the 
poor:  Raise  the  price  of  food  stamps,  reduce 
Social  Security  payments,  increase  petroleum 
prices,  allow  food  prices  to  climb. 

And  now  the  poor  get  a  Simon  haymaker 
on  tax  relief. 

Simon's  view  of  the  tax  cut  is  flawed  and 
his  understanding  of  the  under-$10,000  seg- 
ment of  Americans  is  nonexistent. 


PRICE  ASSURANCE  FOR  FARMERS 
EQUALS  FOOD  INSURANCE  FOR 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing February,  editorials  in  two  major 
Midwest  newspapers  reported  and  com- 
mented on  rumors  that  farmers  are  or- 
ganizing to  reduce  crop  acres  planted 
this  year  in  order  to  maintain  prices  at 
least  near  their  out-of-pocket  production 
costs. 

BDth  editorials,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  1  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Fe)>ruary  26  Des  Moines  Register,  report 
that  increased  grair  production  without 
some  price  protection  would  drive  prices 
down  far  below  cost  of  production. 

The  dilemma  presented  in  these  edi- 
tn?is  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  "The 
world's  granaries  are  nearly  empty,"  and 
00.  the  other,  that  "Farm  production 
costs  are  staggering  and  the  farm,  like 
any  other  business,  must  show  a  return." 

As  the  Kansas  City  Star  continues: 

One  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  next  step 
?-:i3r  cheap  food  could  be  a  real  shortage  ot 


food,  not  only  In  the  developing  nations  but 
In  more  affluent  circles. 

I  recommend  these  editorials  to  my 
colleagues  as  we  prepare  to  consider  farm 
legislation  to  provide  producers  with 
enough  assurance  on  prices  to  stimulate 
production  to  an  adequate  level  for 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Feb.  1, 1975) 
Wariness  on  Fitll  Crop  Production 

In  a  pragmatic  and  nonetheless  potentially 
ominous  turn  of  events.  It  appears  that  farm- 
ers In  the  vast  and  fertile  Middle  West  are 
having  second  thoughts  over  maintaining 
full  crop  production  In  1975.  Undoubtedly 
they've  been  wtachlng  with  keen  interest  and 
undisguised  relief  that  they  have  escaped 
what  overproduction  has  wrought  in  the 
livestock  industry. 

Another  factor  is  the  downturn  in  tlie  ton- 
nages of  grain  and  soybeans  currently  being 
exported  because  of  several  factors.  Among 
them  are  a  reduced  financial  ability  abroad 
to  purchase  raw  foodstuffs  and  an  overhang- 
ing congressional  threat  to  Impose  outright 
export  controls  in  an  effort  to  keep  food  costs 
down.  Of  course,  input  shortages  and  cost 
increases  like  fertilizer  and  quality  seed  sup- 
plies also  are  part  of  the  picture. 

For  the  current  marketing  year  the  export 
of  corn  is  down  37  million  bushels;  wheat, 
down  100  million  bushels,  and  soybeans, 
down  27  million  bushels.  To  be  more  spe- 
cific, the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  canceled  U.S.  orders  for 
wheat. 

It  is  calculated  by  some  agricultural  econo- 
mists that  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of 
corn,  for  example,  will  be  $1.82  a  bushel  this 
year.  b.ased  on  Iowa  land  yielding  1 10  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Corn  still  on  the  farm  is  selling 
for  $1  or  so  over  that  figure,  bvit  corn  and 
all  other  farmers  are  worried  over  what  their 
selling  price  might  bo  If  this  year  turns  out 
bumper  crops. 

The  point  now  is  being  reached  that  a 
"grassroots"  movement  appears  to  be  build- 
ing to  reduce  corn  production  by  20  per  cent. 
At  least,  that's  the  recommendation  of  the 
controversial  National  Corn  Growers  Associa- 
tion, headquartered  in  Iowa.  Kansas  wheat 
was  seeded  several  months  ago.  but  there 
are  reports  some  of  it  either  will  be  plowed 
up  or  grazed  down  on  through  the  spring 
to  avert  a  possible  Mieat  glut. 

To  many,  any  actions  like  those  are  u:i- 
thinkable  at  a  time  when  so  many  millions 
of  persons  around  the  world  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition  or  even  starvation.  Yet. 
self-preservation,  physical  and,  yes,  finan- 
cial, are  paramount  human  instincts,  the 
latter  reinforced  by  "steely-eyed"  bankers. 
Farm  production  costs  are  staggering  and  the 
farm,  like  any  other  business,  must  show  a 
return. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  next 
.step  after  cheap  food  could  be  a  real  short- 
age of  food,  not  only  la  the  developing  na- 
tions but  in  more  affluent  circles. 

I  From    the    Des    Moines   Register,    Feb.    2G. 
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Farmers  Are  Worried 

Farmers  in  several  Important  corn  states. 
including  Iowa.  Nebraska  and  Illinois,  are 
growing  worried  about  the  price  of  their 
main  product.  They  are  trying  to  mobilize 
farmers  Into  an  agreement  to  reduce 
acreage  planted  to  corn  this  year. 

Although  corn  production  fell  off  dras- 
tically  last   year    because   of    bad    weather. 


the  price  of  corn  has  sagged  since  harvest 
time.  The  sharp  reduction  In  cattle  feed- 
ing and  weaker  export  demand  for  corn, 
due  to  the  worldwide  recession,  have 
brought  prices  down.  This  alarms  the  corn 
producer,  quite  understandably. 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  year,  and  there  are 
r.o  Indications  cost  factors  will  come  down 
this  year.  FertUizer.  Insecticide,  herbicide, 
power,  labor — everything  will  be  higher. 
Many  capable  farmers  think  they  can 
barely  make  a  profit  at  present  prices  of 
aroimd  $2.50  a  bushel  in  central  Iowa.  They 
fear  that  a  big  harvest  In  1975  would  send 
prices  below  $2.  (In  October,  corn  was  well 
above  $3.) 

The  concern  of  farmers  about  future 
prices  Is  warranted.  The  odds  favor  a  big 
crop  this  year.  If  the  weather  is  normal, 
and  If  planted  acreage  Increases  as  ex- 
pected, a  crop  of  6.5  billion  bushes  or  more 
could  be  harvested.  This  would  be  about 
a  billion  bushels  more  than  ever  harvested 
before.  The  record  is  5.6  billion  in  1973,  and 
the  1974  crop  was  4.6  billion. 

A  bilUou-bushel  increase  in  output 
would  send  prices  down  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  So  farmers  are  trying  to  get 
together  to  cut  acreage.  It  is  obvious  tliat 
the  government  will  not  activate  the  feed 
grain  program  and  call  for  an  acreage 
reduction. 

We  can  thorouglily  understand  the  fears 
of  farmers  and  their  purpose  in  reducing 
production.  But  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
try  to  get  the  Job  done  that  way.  Not 
enough  farmers  would  cooperate  to  make  the 
plan  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get 
even  a  semblance  of  equality  in  acreage 
reduction. 

To  the  extent  that  it  did  work,  the  plan 
would  benefit  most  those  farmers  who  did 
not  cooperate.  Under  the  federal  program, 
every  farmer  who  cuts  acreage  at  least  geia 
a  payment  for  doing  it.  Attempts  at  volim- 
tary  production  control  by  producers  of  a 
crop  grown  nationwide,  such  as  corn  or 
wheat,  have  always  failed.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  to  get  supply  management  hi 
these  crops  is  through  government. 

But  Is  It  wise  to  cut  corn  production 
this  year,  by  whatever  means?  We  think 
aiot.  The  world's  granaries  are  nearly 
empty.  Instead  of  trying  to  reduce  out- 
put, every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
increase  it.  Let  us  get  the  6.5-bUlion-bushel 
crop  of  corn  If  possible. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  farmer  to  take 
the  whole  risk.  Tlie  present  corn  loan  and 
present  level  of  "target "  prices  under  the 
feed  grain  program  are  ridiculously  low. 
The  target  price  of  $1.38  a  bushel  is  far 
below  the  level  that  would  provide  assur- 
ance against  risk  for  a  farmer. 

Tiierefore.  we  suggest  that  Congress  su'o- 
stantially  raise  the  corn  loan  from  the 
present  SI. 10  to  about  S2  a  bu.shel.  The 
target  price  could  be  about  the  same  or 
perhaps  a  little  higher.  These  guarantee.^ 
v.ould  give  the  producer  confidence  that  a 
further  severe  break  In  corn  prices  would 
not  be  ruiiiGtu. 


TAD  SZULC  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Tad 
Szulc.  the  distinguished  writer  on  foreign 
affairs,  has  written  a  most  perceptive  ac- 
count of  the  pattern  of  deception  which 
has  characterized  American  policy  in 
Cambodia  since  1969. 

Mr.  Szulc's  article  appearing  in  the 
March  13  issue  of  the  New  Republic  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  evei-j-  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Trial  op  Deception 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
US  involvement  In  Cambodia  began  with  a 
deception  In  1969,  and  It  appears  to  be  end- 
ing now,  six  years  later,  In  deception.  Look- 
ing back,  In  fact,  we've  never  been  told  much 
truth  about  Cambodia— neither  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford  nor  by  Secretai-y  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger. 

The  final  deception  is  the  extraordinary 
manner  and  circumstances  in  which  a  "civil- 
ian contractor"  with  strong  ties  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  was  set  up  in  busi- 
ness by  the  Pentagon  to  fiy  an  arms  and  fuel 
airlift  from  a  US  air  base  In  ThaUand  to 
Cambodia  In  violation  of  the  spirit.  If  not  the 
letter,  of  the  law  banning  American  military 
operations  in  Indochina.  It  is  a  transparent 
deception,  but  It  has  worked. 

As  we  now  know  the  original  Cambodian 
deceptions  were  the  secret  B-52  bombings  of 
the  Knmer  kingdom,  starting  in  March  1969, 
and  the  simultaneous  clandestine  ground 
penetrations  Into  Cambodia  by  US  mUitary 
intelligence  teams.  That  was  'Operation 
MENU,"  so  secret  that  the  air  force  used  a 
double  reporting  system  to  cover  up  the  mis- 
I      sions. 

Then  there  was  Nixon's  statsment,  as  he 
announced  the  US  "incursion"  into  Cam- 
bodia, that  we  had  never  before  violated 
Cambodian  neutrality.  And  Kissinger's  asser- 
tion, when  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  was 
being  signed  in  1972,  that  a  truce  in  Cambo- 
dia was  also  in  the  offing  (he  now  thinks  he 
was  misled  by  Hanoi).  And  the  deliberate  ob- 
luscatlon,  still  in  effect,  of  our  actual"  com- 
mitment" to  defend  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

If  a  commitment  was  made,  it  must  have 
been  a  secret  one,  in  which  case  Kissinger 
owes  Congress  and  the  public  an  explana- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
secret  commitment,  then  the  Ford-Kissinger 
rhetoric  about  US  credibility  and  living  up 
to  our  obligations  to  an  "ally"  simoly  doe.sn't 
wash.  "Commitment"  and  "credibiiity"  are 
the  main  Justifications  for  the  urgent  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  the  $222  million  in 
additional  military  funds  for  Cambodia  for 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Here  are  the  administrations  deceptions 
for  1975: 

The  US  has  a  moral  commitment  to  try  to 
save  the  Pnompenh   regime.  This  sidesteps 
the  is.sue  of  a  real  commitment,  if  one  exists. 
The  same  general   approach   applies  to  US 
commitments  to  South  Vietnam  (for  which 
Mr.  Ford  wants  an  extra  $300  million  this 
fiscal  year)    although  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  congressional  watchdog  bodv 
said  flatly  in  a  recent  classified  report  that 
the  US  has  "no  obligation"  to  replace  equip- 
ment lost  by  Saigon  In  post-truce  fighting 
As  lar  back  as  last  spring,  the  administra- 
tion secretly  set  in  motion  plans  to  have  a 
so-called    civilian    contractor    flv    militarv 
equipment    to    Cambodia    aboard    borrowed 
C-130  air  force  transports  to  get  around  the 
prohibition  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
■military  or  para-military  operations  by  the 
US  in  or  over  Vietnam.  Laos  or  Cambodia  " 
Late  last  September,  when  the  missions  were 
launched,  the  Pentagon  released  information 
about    the    "civilian    contractor"    flights    It 
V    failed,  however,  to  mention  that  the  actual 
contract  for  the  operation  was  yet  to  be  for- 
mally approved  by  the  air  force  (it  was  ap- 
proved   January    28,     1975)     and    that    the 
cuilian  contractor  had  had  close  ties  with 
the   CIAs   paramilitary   activities   in   Indo- 
clii'.^a. 

The  argument,  most  recently  advanced  bv 
the  ndministration,  that  even  if  President 
Ton  Nol  (or  his  successors)  wanted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Khmer  Rouge  rebels,  he 
woniciiit   know   with   whom   to   talk   or   to 
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whom  to  surrender.  This,  too,  is  a  deception 
because  the  US  is  perfectly  aware  that  there 
exists  a  clearly  Identifiable  rebel  leadership 
under  Khleu  Samphan,  a  former  member  of 
the  Cambodian  National  Assembly  (until 
1967)  and  now  the  commander-in-chief  and 
'  defense  minister"  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  The 
rebels  may  no  longer  see  a  point  in  nego- 
tiating (though  they  might  have  done  so 
as  late  as  1972,  and  thousands  of  Cambodian 
lives  might  then  have  been  saved)  but  It 
may  be  helpful  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
Khmer  Rouge  leadership.  Samphan  is  sup- 
ported by  Hanoi  and  pays  only  lip-service  to 
Cambodia's  exiled  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
in  Peking. 

Of  all  the  current  deceptions,  the  most 
blatant  one  involves  the  "civilian  contrac- 
tor who  has  been  flying  the  Cambodian  air- 
lift at  an  exorbitant  cost  to  the  US  taxpayer 
and,  apparently,  at  a  handsome  profit  to  him- 
self Few  detaUs  of  this  operation  have  been 
disclosed,  but  they  are  spelled  out  in  the 
original  contract  between  the  air  force  and 
the  civilian  contractor  and  in  other  docu- 
ments that  I  have. 

The  original  contract  with  Birdair  Com- 
pany, providing  for  $1.76  million  to  flv  ""Air- 
lift Support  for  Cambodia"  between  Septem- 
ber 1    1974  and  June  30,  1975,  was  signed  in 
Bangkok,  Th:..lland,  on  July  11,  1974,  by  US 
oi*"    ,^?''^®     Master     Sergeant     Warren     H 
Shouldis,  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Air  Force 
Procurement  Center  in  Thailand,  and  Wil- 
liam H.   Bird,  president  of  Birdair.  a  .sub- 
•sidiary   of   Bird    and   Sons.   Inc.    This   is   an 
Oakland,    California-based    company     that 
since  1959  has  been  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  short  airstrips  in  Laos,  reportedly  In 
connection  with  the  CIA's  build-up  of  the 
■secret  army"  of  Meo  tribesmen,  as  well  as 
in   flying  support  missions  for  the  agencv 
E'»'^"ir-  consisting  of  22  aircraft,  was  sold 
lii  1965  to  Continental  Air  Services,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Continental  Air  Lines 
which  during  the  Vietnam  war  had  Defense 
Departme.it    and    CIA    contracts.    Blrdairs 
general  manager  at  the  time  was  Robert  E 
Rous.-.elot.  a  former  employee  of  Civilir.n  Air 
Tran.^port   (CAT),  the  Taiwan-based  aiiline 
ownei   outright   by   the   CIA.   William  Bird 
himself  had  been  CAT'S  Bangkok  representa- 
tive in  the  early  1950s. 

In  1968  Bird  revived  Birdair  .-nd  quickly 
obtained  a  contract  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  to  fly  hell- 
copter  resupply  missions  in  Laos.  He  lo<=t 
one  of  his  six  helicopters  there.  AID  was 
often  u.sed  as  a  cover  by  the  CIA  in  Laos  So 
much  for  BU-dair's  background,  though  it 
should  be  added  that,  according  to  a  Penta- 
gon spokesman,  the  company  was  the  only 
one  acceptable  to  both  Thai  and  Cambodian 
authorities  when  Kissinger  and  the  Defense 
Department  conceived  the  idea,  early  in  1974 
to  hire  a  "civilian  contractor"  to"'demill- 
tan;?e"  the  arms  airlift  to  Cambodia 

The  reason  for  this  disguise.  Pentagon 
officials  say.  is  that  some  members  of  Con- 
gress were  beginning  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  Cambodia  airlift  then  flown  by  the 
air  force.  Besides,  the  administration  worried 
that  American  soldiers  might  be  kUled.  Hence 
the  Birdair  deception  ploy.  Because  of  the 
urgency  in  the  cover-up.  letters  of  intent 
were  exchanged  between  the  Air  Force  Pro- 
curement Center  in  Bangkok  and  Bird  In 
May  and  June  1974.  and,  to  avoid  wasting 
time  the  "definitized"'  contract  was  signed 
by  the  master  sergeant,  holding  a  procure- 
ment warrant,  rather  than  bv  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  This.  Pentagon  officials  say  is 
most  unusual  in  a  million-dollar  contract 
though  ir.'s  not  necessarily  illegal  "it  was 
sloppy,  hurry-up  procedure."  an  official 
told  me. 

The  contract  Is  Insistent  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cover-up.  providing  that  "all 
employees,  servants  and  officers  of  the  con- 
tractor  or   other   persons    or   organizations 
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employed  by  the  contractor  In  performance  of 
work  or  services  rendered  under  the  contract 
shall  at  all  times  be  identified  as  employees 
servants,  officers,  or  agents  of  the  contrwtn; 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  employee/ 
servants,  officers  or  agents  of  the  US  Govern 
ment."  Then  there  Is  another  precaution- 
The  contractor  shall  not  make  any  newc 
releases  pertaining  to  the  services  performeci 
under  this  contract  without  prior  apprmal 
of  the  Contracting  Officer."  fi'-^o^.u 

All  this.  Of  course,  is  designed  to  preserve 
the   impression   that   Blrdalr's   C-130  creZ 
are  civilians  rather  than  US  air  force  Der 
sonnel.  Pentagon  officials  have  said  that  th^ 
pilots,  co-pllots,  flight  navigators  and  flieht 
engineers,  and  loadmasters  were  recruited  bv 
Birdair  from  the  air  force  reserve.  And  an 
interesting  clause  In  the  contract  provides 
that  refresher  physiological  training  for  the 
crews  "will  be  provided  by  the  US  Govern 
ment  at  no  cost  to  the  contractor."  This  air 
force  officers  say,  is  not  a  usual  procedure  for 
civilians.  The  contract  also  stipulates  that 
the  C-130S  must  carry  Thai  "secondary  load- 
masters,  "obviously  Thai  military  personnel 
oi  »J*       5  '^on^-'-actual  obligation  is  to  fly 
airlift  and  airdrop  missions  with  its  crews 
Planes  may  land  only  at  Pnompenh's  Pochen- 
tong  Airport,  but  airdrop  zones  are  desie- 

^r^l  l""  .^*"y  ^^^^^  operations  schedule 
orders  by  the  commander,  "Thai  Airlift  Con- 
trol Center,  at  U  Tapao  air  base.  The  fact  that 
R^rrt!,  ^!"«g';  Of'Jers  are  issued  by  US  officers- 
Blrdalr  is  obviously  in  no  position  to  deter- 
mine the  mlssions-strongly  suggests  direct 
US  involvement  in  the  Cambodian  war.  Arms 
and  .ammunition  are  dropped  by  the  C-130s 
over  combat  zones.  >'«=..  ijus 

Birdair  is  richly  paid  for  its  services  when 
one  considers  that  its  only  overhead  is  the 
crews  salaries,  accommodations  and  trans- 
portation The  US  air  force  provides,  at  no 
charge,  the  C-130s,  spare  parts,  fuel  and 
maintenance.  Besides,  according  to  the  con- 
tract ""the  contractor  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  aircraft  " 

For  its  services  Birdair  receives  $i50  per 
flight  hour  under  a  schedule  that  provides 
for  certain  "minimum  flight  hours.""  If  for 
v^eather  or  operational  reasons.  Birdair  is 
unable  to  fly  the  scheduled  number  of  mis- 
sions, "the  difference  between  the  actual 
hours  flown  and  the  established  minimum 

of  $381  per  unflown  hour.  "  If  the  minimum 
flight  hours  are  exceeded,  ""the  difference  be- 
tween the  minimum  established  flight  hours 
and  actual  hours  flown  will  be  Invoiced 
at  the  fixed  rate  of  $190  per  hour  " 

"""This  is  a  sweetheart  deal  for  Birdair  "  a 
Pentagon  procurement  specialist  who  studied 
the  contract  told  me.  Since  it  takes  two  hours 
Z^l  the  roiind-trlp  between  U  Tapao  and 
Pnompenh,  Birdair  gets  about  $900  for  each 
completed  mission.  Although  Blrdalr's  rates 
are  considerably  less  than  the  cost-per-mile 
III  *=?"*"'"£  a  Boeing  707  cargo  plane  in 
!X,  :Z^    ^^"^    ^°^^    charter    company 

charges  the  equivalent  of  $1250  per  hour- 
the  comparison  is  meaningless  because  a 
commercial  operator  provides  his  own  air- 
craft, fuel  and  maintenance 

According  to  the  Pentagon  the  mainte- 
nance and  servicing  cost  of  the  five  C-I30s 
under  the  original  contract  was  $1.26  million, 

«f^^«^  ^^.."'^  ""■  ^°'"^«-  '»  addition  to  the 
Sl-ze  million  paid  Birdair.  Pay  to  air  force 
maintenance  personnel  was  $677 160  The 
Defense  Department  says  all  the  airlift  costs 
come  under  the  ceiling  of  the  military  aid 
appropriation  for  Cambodia. 

The  first  Birdair  mission  was  flown  last 
September  26,  but,  as  It  turns  out,  only  on 
October  7— two  weeks  later— was  the  air 
force  able  to  fully  phase  out  Its  own  crews 
from  the  Cambodian  airlift.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  original  Birdair  contracts 
Is  that  although  the  airlift  has  been  In  oper- 
ation since  late  September.  It  was  approved 
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officially  only  on  January  28,  1975.  That's  the 
date  on  which  Colonel  R.  B.  Lovlngfoss,  di- 
rector of  procurement  of  U  Tapao,  signed 
the  contract.  Nobody  seems  to  know  why  it 
took  so  long  and  whether  the  air  force  was 
acting  legally  In  paying  Birdair  prior  to  the 
approval  date. 

In  the  first  week  of  February,  the  original 
contract  was  expanded  by  one  million  dol- 
lars as  .seven  C-130s  were  added  to  the  air- 
lift for  what  the  Pentagon  considered  the 
critical  period  in  Cambodia.  Early  in  March 
Birdair  was  flying  30  daily  missions  tising  12 
C-130S.  The  extra  cost  to  the  air  force  was 
ggoo.OOO.  By  mid-February,  before  two  bona 
fide  civilian  charter  companies  were  added 
to  the  operation  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million,  the 
Birdair  airlift  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  $5.59 
million.  This  total,  of  cour.se,  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  the  equipment  and  fuel 
delivered  to  the  Cambodians. 

How  long  this  immensely  expensive  air- 
lift can  continue  obviously  depends  on 
whether  Congress  appropriates  the  additional 
money  for  Cambodia  this  year — and  whether 
there  is  a  regime  left  in  Pnompenh  to  defend. 
But  the  Birdair  operation  will  be  remembered 
ss  the  final  Cambodian  deception. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  CARDIAC 
PACEMAKERS    IS   INADEQUATE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
leasing today  the  results  of  a  20-montli 
General  Accounting  Office  investigation 
in  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion was  found  not  to  comply  with  its  own 
pi-ocedures  in  a  life-threatening  situation 
involving  the  recall  of  nearly  600  cardiac 
pacemakers  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

According  to  GAO — 

FDA's  recall  procedures  require  FDA  to  take 
measures  to  Insure  that  the  defective  prod- 
ucts are  promptly  removed  from  the  market 
and  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  identified  and 
corrected.  PDA  did  not  take  sucli  measures 
in  connection  with  GE's  recall  of  defective 
cardiac  pacemakers. 

The  GAO  investigation,  which  I  initi- 
ated in  July  1973.  eventually  was  broad- 
ened to  cover  an  additional  22,310  re- 
called pacemakers  aftrt-  GE  and  three 
other  manufacturers  issued  subsequent 
recalls.  Pacemakers  are  small,  battery- 
operated  devices  which  are  surgically  im- 
planted to  provide  electronic  impulses  to 
regulate  the  heartbeat  of  cardiac  pa- 
tients. 

Failui-e  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  independently  identify  and 
correct  the  defect  in  the  pacemakers  has 
cost  and  jeopardized  many  lives.  The 
facts  in  this  investigation  are  shocking. 
They  show  that  both  the  industry  and 
the  Federal  regulators  still  have  not  cor- 
rected a  defect  that  can  be  corrected. 
Public  health  and  safety  have  been  en- 
dangered for  reasons  that  are  not  yet 
clear. 

The  GAO  reported  that  many  of  the 
recalled  pacemakers  exhibited  the  same 
problem:  damaged  circuitry  caused  by 
moisture  from  body  fluids  that  pene- 
trated the  cement  seal  of  the  devices. 
Such  defective  pacemakers  can  cause 
death  or  injury  by  inducing  abnormally 
last  or  slow  heartbeats. 

In  addition  to  General  Electric's  medi- 
cal systems  division,  Milwaukee,  which 
recalled  a  total  of  2,574  pacemakers,  the 
other  companies  were  Cordis  Corp.,  Mi- 
ami, Fla..  18.460;  Biotronlk  Corp.  of  West 
Germany,  1,345;  and  Vitatron  Medical. 


Inc.,  506.  The  GAO  investigation  focused 
on  FDA's  role  in  the  initial  GE  recall. 

GAO  found  that  FDA's  investigation 
was  hampered  by  the  fact  it  lacked  the 
legal  authority  to  require  pacemaker 
manufactm'ers  to  notify  it  of  all  recalls 
and  to  produce  records  and  data  relating 
to  production  and  distribution  of  recalled 
pacemakers.  The  report  made  clear, 
how  ever,  that  FDA  did  not  exercise  exist- 
ing legal  authority  to  inspect  pacemaker 
plants,  obtain  samples  of  recalled  de- 
vices, or  run  their  own  tests  to  determine 
the  cause  and  to  correct  defects. 

I  ask  unanimous  con5ent  that  the  di- 
gest and  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  GAO  report  dis- 
closed that — 

Although  cardiac  pacemakers  have  been 
marketed  since  about  1960.  the  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  had  not  established  standards 
for  tlieir  safety,  manufacture,  distribution 
and  u.se. 

In  May  1974.  FDA  contracted  witli  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Medical  Instrumentation  to  develop 
pacemaker  standards. 

However,  the  GAO  investigators  re- 
ported being  tcld  by  an  FDA  official 
that— 

A  standard  for  hermetically  sealing — a 
process  used  by  a  number  of  manufacturers 
to  protect  the  pacemaker  circuitry  from  mois- 
ture— was  not  being  developed  as  FDA  be- 
lieved such  a  standard  might  restrain  manu- 
facturers' efforts  in  developing  a  solution  lo 
the  moisture  problem. 

According  to  thfe^GAO — 

When  the  problem  was  first  noted  in  the 
GE  standby  pacemaker  in  1972,  FDA  did  not 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  but 
accepted  GE's  e.xplanation  that  It  was  the 
result  of  a  unique  electronic  phenomenon. 
Subsequent  pacemaker  recalls  by  other 
manufacturers  for  basically  the  same  prob- 
lem Indicated  that  the  problem  could  be 
widespread  throughout  the  pacemaker  in- 
dustry. 

FDA  estimates  that  there  are  now 
125,000  pacemakers  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Each  year,  about  60.000  are  sur- 
gically implanted,  about  half  of  which 
are  replacements  for  pacemakers  that 
must  be  removed  before  the  batteries 
wear  out. 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration — although  required 
by  its  own  recall  procedures — did  not: 

( 1 )  m.-ike  a  complete  visual  inspection  of 
GE's  manufacturing  facility  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  defect; 

(2)  collect  and  examine  samples  of  the 
recalled  GE  standby  pacemaker  to  determine 
the  need  for  regulatory  action,  and 

(3)  make  a  public  disclosure  of  the  recall 
and  verify  that  all  physician  consignees  and 
pacemaker  users  received  notification  of  the 
recall. 

Tlie  GAO  report  also  cited  "the  lack  of 
FDA  inspection  guidelines,  safety  and 
performance  standards  and  good  manu- 
facturing criteria." 

The  investigation  focused  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  PDA's  Bureau  of  Medical 
Devices  and  Diagnostic  Products,  which 


monitored  and  investigated  the  pace- 
maker recalls.  In  other  key  findings,  the 
GAO  repoi'ted: 

The  Bureau  did  nol  become  aware  of  three 
ol  the  recalls  for  periods  ranging  from  6  to 
16  months  after  V.\ey  had  been  initiated  by 
the  manuiacturers  because  manufacturers 
are  not  required  to  notify  FDA  of  their  re- 
calls. 

Inrorination  concerning  possible  violation 
of  Federal  conflict  of  interest  statutes  by  two 
high-ranking  employees  of  the  Medical  De- 
vices Bureau  was  turned  over  by  the  G.\0  to 
the  FBI  for  further  investigation.  The  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Baltimore,  which  covers 
Rockville.  Maryland,  where  the  Bureau  is 
located,  is  expected  to  decide  soon  whether 
prosecution  is  warranied. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  submitted  the 
GAO  report  to  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  supervises 
the  FDA,  and  to  the  four  manufacturers 
of  recalled  pacemakers  for  their  com- 
ments on  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  am  asking  for  a  full  accounting  of 
the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  caused 
by  the  recalled  pacemakers.  I  am  also 
asking  for  a  report  on  what  corrective 
steps  are  being  taken  now  to  eliminate 
the  moisture  problem.  After  evaluating 
the  responses,  I  will  determine  whetiier 
hearings  and  remedial  legislation  are 
needed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Weinberger  and  a  represen- 
tative letter  to  the  manufacturers  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettex's 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  11, 197.5. 
Mr.  Reginald  H.  Jones. 

ChuiTinan  of  the  Board,  General  Electric  Co., 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

De.^r  Mr.  Jones:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port issued  at  my  request  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  dealing  with  the  '"Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  Investigation  of 
Defective  Cardiac  Pacemakers  Recalled  b.,- 
General  Electric  Company." 

The  report  contains  serious  findings  as  ta 
the  inadequacy  of  present  FDA  procedures 
for  monitoring  pacemaker  recalls  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  other  manufacturers.  Tlio 
report  also  contains  several  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  these  procedures  and  for 
upgrading  pacemaker  standards  generally. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  other 
paceihaker  mantifacturers  mentioned  In  the 
report. 

I  would  appreciate  your  commenting  in  de- 
tail on  these  findings  and  recommendations 
so  that  I  and  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  can  give 
timely  and  comprehensive  consideration  to 
all  aspects  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  pace- 
maker industry. 

In  particular.  I  request  that  your  com- 
ments include: 

1.  A  full  accounting  of  the  number  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  associated  with  all  pace- 
maker<-.  recalled  by  General  Electric. 

2.  A  status  report  on  what  stens  are  being 
taken  now  by  GE  to  correct  the  moisture 
problem  associated  with  the  recalled  pace- 
makers. 

3.  GE's  position  as  to  whetiier  pacemaker 
manutacturers  should  be  required  to  notify 
FDA  immediately  of  any  pacemaker  recalls, 
and  to  make  available  all  records  and  data 
pertaining  to  production  and  distribution  of 
recalled  pacemakers. 

I  would  appreciate  your  submitting  this 
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Information  to  me,  along  with  vour  detaUed 
commeuta  en  the  report,  no"  latsr  than 
April  1,  1975.  The  same  request  is  being  made 
of  the  other  paccmuker  manufacturers  men- 
lioiied  In  the  GAO  report. 

fji.-ii:::  you  for  jo.-.r  coopc'-aiion. 
Sincerely, 

AfiE  EiEi:-oir. 
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Ci-..';;.-niLK  on  Co'.•I::^N^tr:Nr  Operations, 

Wa  hington,  DC,  March  11,  1975. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  WEiNBEHCEn. 
Se'-re'.ar-j,  Department  of  Hea!:h.  Eiue,;tion, 
and  Welfare,  Was!iiigton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Weinbercer:  I  enclose  a  cop'-  of 
«  report  Issued  at  my  request  bv  the  General 
Accounting  OTlce  dealing  with  the  -Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  investigation  of  De- 
fective Cardiac  Pacemakers  Recalled  by  the 
General  Electric  Company.' 

The  report  contains  several  seiious  fiud- 
lugs  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  presenL  PDA 
procedure.5  for  monitoring  pacemaker  rocall.3 
by  General  Electric  and  three  other  manu- 
facturers. The  report  also  contains  several 
recommendations  for  improving  these  proce- 
dures and  for  i-pgrading  ppceaiaker  stand- 
ards generally. 

I  would  appreciate  your  commenting  in 
detail  on  these  findings  aiul  recommenda- 
tions so  that  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  can  give 
timely  and  comprehensive  consideration  to 
all  aspects  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
pacemaker  industry. 

In  particular,  I  request  that  vour  com- 
ments include: 

1.  A   full   accounting   of   the   number   of  , 
deaths  and  injuries  associated  with  all  pace- 
makers recalled  by  the  four  manufacturers, 

2.  A  status  report  on  what  steps  are  being 
taken  now  by  FDA  and  the  manufacturers  to 
correct  the  moisture  problem  associated  with 
the  recalled  pacemakers. 

3.  Your  position  as  to  whether  pacemaker 
manufacturers  should  be  required  to  notify 
FDA  immediately  of  any  pacemakers  re- 
calls and,  to  make  available  all  records  and 
data  pertaining  to  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  recalled  pacemakers. 

I   would  appreciate  your  submitting  this 
Information  to  me.  along  with  your  detailed 
comments  on  the  report,  no  later  than  April 
1,  1975. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicoKK. 

Exhibit  I 
fComptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Governmer.t  Opera- 
tions, U.S.  Scnatel 

Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Investica- 
iioN    OF    Defectu'e    Cardiac    Pacemakers 

HEC.'.LtEO  BY  TJIC  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  Co. 
DIGEST 

Why  the  review  teas  made 
GAG  was  asked  to  i-eview  the  Food  and 
Dri:g  Administration's  activities  involvhig 
regulation  of  cardiac  paremakers,  Speciflcally. 
it  was  requested  for  information  concern- 
ing the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  investigate  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's recall  of  malfunctioning  cardiac  pace- 
makers and  establish  safety  and  performance 
stnnciards  for  pacemakers. 

Findings  and  conclusions 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  a  con- 
stituent agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  is  responsible 
under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (FD&C  Act)  for  regulation  of  medical 
devices  ( including  cardiac  pacemakers)  that 
are  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Administration's  Bureau  of  Medical 
Devices  and  Diagnostic  Products  in  Rockville, 
ALaryland,  administers  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  program  for  regulating 
medical  devices. 


The  Administration  can  initiate  Ic-al 
s'.-t ions— prosecutions,  hijunctiona,  and  sel- 
rarcs— through  the  Department  of  Justice 
when  it  considers  medical  devices  to  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded.  but  does  not  hrve 
reriTll  authority. 

Recalls  of  products  are  made  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  m.annfacturcrs.  The  Admin- 
Istratiou  monitor-!  maiuifacturcrs'  recali.s  trt 
determine  whether  recalled  products  pose 
:..,y  (-oipnu.ti  ha?ard  to  health  and  to  Insuro 
that  rcc-ill  a.-tiDn3  will  be  s'.u-.-esoful  in  nro- 
ttvtiii-;  crinsi'msrs. 

In  Jantiary  and  April  1972.  G^r.»r.il  riec- 
t.-i:  Com-^r.T.y  recalled  about  574  implantable 

ri^nJ.jy  cnrdiac  pacnmikers — model  A2072 

becaiuse  abnormally  high  pacing  rates  caused 
oy  t'.ic  presence  of  moisture,  wiiich,  hi  com- 
bination with  other  factor^,  affected  the 
pacsm.nker's  perrcrmauce. 

or  tlie  574  pacemaker.-,  352  were  impl.intcd 
m  pcopl3  li.-ing  in  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  were 
distribf.ted  to  foreiga  countries  or  hcM  i". 
Oti.sial  Ele;iric's  inventor^. 
Overall  Findings 
liie  Admi-.istration  needs  to  sirengtl-en  its 
rogulalion  of  implantable  cardiac  pacemak- 
ers. Its  recall  pracedtires  call  for  measures 
to  nisure  the  prompt  removr.l  of  defective 
products  from  the  market  and  the  identl- 
Ji;':ition  a"d  correction  of  the  cause  of  the 
defect.  The  Admin istr.itiou  did  not  take 
fjuch  measures  in  connection  with  General 
E>ctri,ys  reran  of  defecti-e  cardiac  pace- 
maker;. ■ 

I.:5pection  of  General  Eleciric'.i 
Manufacturing  Facility 

Re.-.-iU  procedures  requh-e  that  the  Ad- 
n  inLstration  conduct  an  in-depth  inspection 
of  the  manufacturing  facility  in  which  the 
recalled  product  was  produced.  The  Admin- 
istration's authority  with  regard  to  medical 
devices  is  limited  to  visual  In.spection  of  the 
nianufactnring  facility. 

The  Administration  initiated  its  investl- 
pnticn  after  learning  of  the  recall  on  April  8, 
VJ,2.  hom  various  newspp.per  articles. 

The  Administration's  visu.U  inspection  of 
Cenera!  Electric's  manufacturing  facility 
was  not  complete  in  that  it  did  not  include 
an  iuinection  of  the  area  used  for  life- 
testing  pacemaker'. 

According  to  an  Administration  ofticial 
pvi  iiL^pecticn  of  this  area  was  important 
for  determining  the  cause  of  the  defect 
Also.  Administration  district  office  officials 
uidlcated  that  the  Administration  had  not 
i.-^5ued  good  mamifacturing  criteria  for  pace- 
makers.  ^ 

They  also  said  Administration  inspectors 
needed  additional  guidelines,  training  and 
experience  to  effectively  conduct  inspections 
at  manufacturing  faculties  in  which  com- 
ple.x  medical  devices  such  as  rr.rcliac  pace- 
makers are  produced. 

Collection  and  Evami;iation  of 
Pacemaker  Samples 

■nic  Administratlor.'s  recall  procedures 
require  that  any  Administration  district  of- 
fice involved  in  a  rec.nll  promptly  collect 
and  examine  samples  of  the  recalled  product 
According  to  the  Administration's  Inspec- 
tion Operations  Manual  the  collection  and 
examination  of  a  recalled  product  can  pro- 
vide tangible  evidence  of  adulteration  or 
misbranding  and  could  serve  as  the  prin-. 
cipal  basis  for  determining  the  need  for 
regttlatory   action. 

An  Administration  official  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  Administration  needed 
to  exp.mine  samples  of  the  recalled  pace- 
maker to  determine  that  it  was  defective 
as  General  Electric  Informed  the  AdminlsJ 
tr.ition  that  several  recalled  p3cemaker.'3 
would  fail. 

Although  a  manufacturer  reports  a  prob- 
lem concerning  Its  products,  the  Admlnls- 
tt.tlioa  !;houId  e.xamine  samples  of  the  re- 
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called  produot   to   determine    the  need  fo. 
ro-ul-.tory  action.  '°' 

Pubiic  DiSLloiure 
At  the  time  cf  the  recall,  the  Admininia 
tion's  rec.ill  procedures  required  the  Ad" 
ministration,  in  all  life-threatenino-  sltua" 
tions,  to:  place  a  notice  of  the  recall  on^ 
recall  list  far  distribution  to  the  trad»  prc4 
and  selected  Government  agencies  and  issue 
a  puhllc  w.-.ralng  through  the  news  media 

Althougl:  General  Electric's  pacemaker  re 
tall  Involved  a  life-tlireatenlng  situation  the 
Administralion    did    not    comply    with    its 
p!'.;cediircs. 

AccM-dinv  to  nu  Administration  official 
failure  to  place  a  notice  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric pr.cemi.ker  recall  on  a  recall  list  was  due 
ta  an  adm-nistrative  oversight. 

A  public  warning  was  not  issued  throuch 
t'-.o  nev.'s  media  because  General  Electric  had 
already  issued  a  warning  to  each  user's  physi 
ciaa.  GAO  noted,  however,  that  one  pace- 
maker user  was  not  located  throueh  Gen 
cral  Electri:'s  efforts. 

In  September  1973  the  Administration  re- 
vised its  recall  procedures  to  require  pubUc 
v.-.-.n-ings  cnly  when  t];cre  is  a  need  to 
olert  al:ected  parties. 

In  lieu  oi  a  public  wa.-ninj.  the  AdmiuLs- 
t ration  may  Lsstie  a  .statement  of  facts  to 
tne  ar-prop -laie  segment  of  Uie  public  af- 
fected by  a  recalled  product  without  alarm- 
ing others  not  involved  in  the  recall. 

Becau.se  ff  the  concern  that  such  prcce- 
dures  could  withhold  from  tiie  public  vital 
information  concerning  a  defective  and  po- 
tentially ha::ardous  product,  legislation  (HR 
216,  94th  Congress,  and  H.R.  10916,  93d  Con- 
gress) has  lieen  introduced  to  prohibit  the 
Administration's  withholding  such  informa- 
tion from  the  public. 

Investigation  of  Effectivene.s.s  of  General 

Electric's  Recall 
The  Administrations  recall  procedures  re- 
quire that  1:  investigate  the  effectiveness  of 
a  manufacturer's  product  recall. 

In  a  case  involving  an  Imminent  hazard 
to  health,  the  recall  procedures  required  the 
Administrat.on  to  contact  all  of  the  product 
consignees  .i.e..  physicians  and  hospitals) 
t-)  Insure  t!:at  the  consignees  had  received 
notification  of  the  recall  and  to  develop  in- 
formation concerning  injuries  and  com- 
piamts  associated  with  the  product. 

The  Administration  did  not  contact  all 
of  General  Electric's  pacemaker  consignees 
but  found  tiiAt  at  least  five  physician  con- 
signees had  not  received  notification  cf  the 
recall  from  General  Electric. 

Therefore,  the  Administration  did  not  de- 
velop complete  information  on  injuries  and 
deaths  associated  with  the  352  pacemakers 
that  were  distributed  in  the  U.S. 

The  Administration  made  Investigations 
involving  68  of  the  recalled  pacemakers. 
According  to  Administration  records,  seven 
deaths  and  two  injuries  were  attributed  to 
the  defective  pacemaker. 

The  Administration  did  not  conduct  In- 
veGtisations  in  coiniection  with  the  remai.i- 
ing  284  recaUed  pacemakers  that  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  U.S. 

The  Administration's  Evaluaiion  of  Need 
fcr  Regulatory  Action 

The  Administration  cited  Gener.il  Electric 
for  violatioHF  of  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding provisions  of  the  FD&C  Act  Involv- 
ing four  of  the  recalled  pacemakers  that 
were  associated  with  users'  deaths. 

On  the  ba?ls  of  the  information  obtained 
from  General  Electric  during  hearings  re- 
garding the  ( itatlon  and  other  information 
obtained  during  the  Administration's  Investi- 
gation, a  determination  was  made  that  legal 
action  against  General  Electric  was  not  war- 
ranted. 

HEW's  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Food 
and  Drug   Division,   was   not  consulted  re- 
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carding  need  for  legal  action  In  this  case. 
According  to  the  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
there  may  have  been  a  basis  for  prosecution 
against  General  Electric. 

A  complete  review  of  the  case,  however, 
would  be  necessary  before  such  a  determina- 
tion could  be  made.  The  Assistant  General 
Counsel  believed  the  case  was  too  old  to 
reopen. 

Because  determinations  as  to  whether  a 
manufacturer  should  be  prosecuted  for  mis- 
branding or  adulteration  violations  of  the 
FD&C  Act  often  require  technical  legal  con- 
siderations, the  Administration's  legal  coun- 
sel should  be  consulted  concerning  such  de- 
terminations. 

Subsequent  Pacemaker  Recalls 

Since  General  Electric's  1972  pacemaker  re- 
call. General  Electric  and  three  other  manu- 
facturers— Cordis  Corporation,  biotronlk 
Corporation  and  Vitatron  Medical,  Incor- 
porated— have  recalled  about  22,310  pace- 
makers. 

These  pacemakers  have  exhibited  a  variety 
of  problems,  including  the  presence  of 
moisture  which  in  combination  with  other 
factors,  affected  the  pacemaker's  perform- 
ance. 

Because  manufacturers  are  not  required  to 
notify  the  Administration  of  their  recalls, 
the  Administration  did  not  become  aware  of 
three  of  the  recalls  until  6  to  16  months 
after  they  had  been  Initiated. 

As  of  February  1975,  the  Administration 
v-as  in  the  process  of  investigating  these  re- 
calls. (See  pp.  16  to  18.) 

Pacemaker  Standards 

Although  cardiac  pacemakers  have  been 
marketed  since  about  1960,  the  Administra- 
tion had  not  established  standards  for  their 
safety,  manufacture,  distribution  and  use. 
Such  standards  are  necessary  to  help  Insure 
that  marketed  cardiac  pacemakers  are  safe, 
reliable,  and  effective. 

In  May  1974  the  Administration  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  development  of  pacemaker 
standards. 

Standards  under  development  do  not  In- 
clude a  standard  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  moisture  which  affected  the  performance 
of  many  of  the  pacemakers  that  were  recall- 
ed. Inasmuch  as  moisture  was  a  significant 
problem,  moisture  standards  should  be  de- 
veloped along  with  inspection  guidelines  and 
good  manufacturing  criteria. 
r,cco7nmcndation  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

The  Secretary,  HEW,  should  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to — 

Make  a  concerted  effort  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's recall  procedures. 

Establish  guidelines  and  provide  training 
needed  for  the  Inspection  of  pacemaker 
manufacturing  facilities  and  equipment. 

Establish  good  manufacturing  criteria  for 
pacemakers. 

Make  a  public  disclosure  through  the  news 
media  or  a  statement  of  facts  to  all  affected 
parties  (I.e.,  physicians,  hospitals,  or  con- 
sumers) to  insure  timely  notification  of 
potentially  hazardous  products. 

Require  the  Administration's  legal  counsel 
be  consulted  before  a  final  determination  is 
reached  as  to  whether  a  manufacturer 
should  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
FD&C  Act. 

Establish  pacemaker  safely  and  perform- 
ance standards  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
risk  of  injury  or  Illness  to  potential  pace- 
maker users. 

Chapter  5 — Conclusions  and 
Recommendations 
FDA  needs  to  strengthen  its  regulation  of 
Implantable  cardiac  pacemakers.  Since  GE's 
1972  recall,  GE  and  three  other  manufac- 
turers have  recalled  about  22.310  pacemakers 


many  of  which  exhibited  the  same  basic 
problem — shunting  due  to  accumulation  of 
moisture  on  the  pacemakers  circuitry. 
When  the  problem  was  first  noted  in  the  GE 
standby  pacemaker  in  1972,  FDA  did  not 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  but 
accepted  GE's  explanation  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  unique  electronic  phenomenon. 
Subsequent  pacemaker  recalls  by  other 
manufacturers  for  basically  the  same  prob- 
lem indicates  that  the  problem  could  be 
widespread  throughout  the  pacemaker 
industry. 

Because  defective  pacemakers  present  a 
serious  risk  to  consumer's  health,  it  would 
seem  especially  important  for  ITDA  to  take 
prompt,  effective  measures  during  a  recall 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  consumer.  With 
regard  to  GE's  1972  pacemaker  recall,  FDA 
did  not  fully  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
Its  recall  procedures  which  are  Intended  to 
minimize  risks  to  consumers. 

Although  required  by  its  recall  procedures, 
FDA  did  not  (1)  make  a  complete  visual  In- 
spection of  GE's  manufacturing  facility  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  defect,  (2)  col- 
lect Hud  examine  samples  of  the  recalled  GE 
standby  pacemaker  to  determine  the  need 
for  regulatory  action  and  (3)  make  a  public 
disclosure  of  the  recall  and  verify  that  all 
physician  consignees  and  pacemaker  users 
received  notification  of  the  recall.  Also,  the 
lack  of  FDA  inspection  guidelines,  safety  and 
performance  standards  and  good  manufac- 
turing criteria  for  complex  medical  devices 
such  as  pacemakers  limited  the  effectiveness 
of  FDA's  investigation  of  the  pacemaker 
recall. 

Standards  presently  under  development  do 
not  Include  a  standard  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  moisture  which  affected  the  per- 
formance of  many  pacemakers  that  were  re- 
called. Inasmuch  as  moisture  was  a  signifi- 
cant problem,  we  believe  moisture  standards 
should  be  developed  along  with  inspection 
guidelines  and  good  manxtfacturing  criteria. 

FDA's  legal  counsel  was  not  consulted  re- 
garding the  legal  requirements  for  enforcing 
the  misbranding  and  adulteration  provisions 
of  the  FD&C  Act.  Because  determinations  as 
to  whether  a  manufacturer  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  misbranding  or  adulteration  vio- 
lations of  the  FD&C  Act  often  require  tech- 
nical legal  considerations,  FDA  operating 
personnel  should  consult  with  legal  counsel 
concerning  such  determinations. 

PDA  lacks  authority  to  review  a  manufac- 
tiu-er's  records  and  data  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  pacemakers  and 
to  require  manufacturers  to  promptly  notify 
FDA  of  all  recalls.  Such  authority  could 
strengthen  PDA's  regulation  of  pacemakers. 
Legislation  Introduced  in  the  94th  Congress 
(S.  610)  would  provide  FDA  with  such 
authority. 

RECOMMENDATION     TO     THE     SECRETARY     OF 
HEALTH,    EDUCATION.    AND    WELF.ARE 

We  reconunend  that  the  Secretary,  HEW, 
direct  the  Commissioner,  FDA,  to — 

Make  a  concerted  effort  to  Insure  that  the 
requirements  of  FDA's  recall  procedures  are 
complied  with. 

Establish  guidelines  and  provide  training 
needed  for  FDA  inspections  of  pacemaker 
manufacturing  facilities  and  equipment. 

Establish  good  manufacturing  criteria  for 
pacemakers. 

Make  a  public  disclosure  through  the  news 
media  or  a  statement  of  facts  to  all  affected 
parties  (i.e.,  physicians,  hospitals,  or  con- 
sumers) to  insure  timely  notification  of 
potentially  hazardous  products. 

Require  that  FDA's  legal  counsel  be  con- 
sulted before  a  final  determination  is 
reached  as  to  whether  a  manufacturer  should 
be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  FD&C  Act. 

Establish  pacemaker  safety  and  perform- 
ance standards  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
risk  of  injury  or  Illness  to  potential  pace- 
maker users. 


GLASGOW  HIGH  SCHOOLr— QUITE  A 
RECORD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  news  ranges  from 
gloomy  to  downright  depressing,  it  is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  read  an  item  such  as 
that  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  Daily  Tribune. 

This  article  tells  of  Glasgow.  Mo.,  and 
the  incredible  winning  basketball  team 
that  has  made  that  famous  river  town 
even  more  famous  and  greatly  increased 
tlie  community  pride  of  its  citizens. 

According  to  the  article,  the  Glasgow 
High  School  "Yellow jackets"  have  had  a 
winning  streak  of  56  games.  Since  that 
article  was  published,  hov/ever,  that  team 
has  won  seven  more,  putting  them  within 
two  games  of  beating  the  all-time  State 
high  school  record,  now  held  by  Bradley- 
ville  High  School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Glasgow:   The  Town  and  the  Team 
(By  Tom  Marshall) 

Glasgow. — Driving  from  the  west  on  state 
highway  240.  Crossing  the  Missouri  River  on 
the  world's  first  all-steel  bridge. 

Past  the  bridge.  Past  the  city  limit  sign  and 
the  little  sign  saying  the  water  supply  has 
been  approved  by  the  state  health  depart- 
ment. 

A  180-degree  turn,  curving  under  the  rail- 
road half  of  the  twin-bridge  span.  Back  to- 
ward the  main  street  of  the  town. 

On  the  left,  between  the  street  and  the 
river,  the  huge  grain  elevators,  filled  with 
their  winter  store  of  corn,  carrymg  on  their 
off-season  trade.  Bird  speck  at  the  spillage 
under  the  sign  that  proclaims  the  commu- 
nity to  be  "The  Corn  Capital  of  Missouri." 

Up  First  Street.  Cars  and  pickup  trucks 
angle  back  from  the  sidewalk,  the  streets 
filled  with  people. 

Welcome  to  Glasgow. 

For  years,  ever  since  Glasgow  was  founded 
in  1836,  folks  have  Journeyed  to  this  mid- 
Missouri  town  for  various  reasons. 

Civil  War  battles  were  fought  across  the 
river  here,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  all-steel  bridge  was  quite 
an  attraction  when  Gen.  William  Smith,  en- 
gineer, built  it  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Rail- 
road in  1891.  More  recently,  those  gigantic 
bins,  with  their  two  avenues  of  commerce 
(the  river  on  one  side  and  the  highway  on  the 
other)  have  kept  Glasgow,  population  1.336, 
prosperous. 

Oh,  yes — one  other  thing.  Glasgow  High 
School  has  a  basketball  team,  the  Yellow- 
Jackets,  that  has  won  66  consecutive  games 
during  the  past  two  seasons. 

That  streak  Is  eight  games  short  of  Brad- 
leyville's  all-time  Missouri  high  school  rec- 
ord. The  Yellowjacket  streak  started  with  the 
first  game  of  the  1973-74  season,  and  Glasgow 
could  tie  Bradleyvllle's  record  In  the  sub- 
state  finals  at  KirksvUle  March  12. 

Glasgow  could  win  its  65th  consecutive 
game  in  the  state  semifinals  at  Columbia 
March  14. 

More  than  the  bridge,  the  bUis  or  the  busi- 
ness, that  streak  has  brought  the  attention 
of  all  Missouri  to  the  little  town  of  Glasgow. 

"Baskeball  has  certainly  made  Glasgow 
known  around  the  state,"  says  Jess  Walters, 
superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  R-II  school 
district.  "Now  they  know  us  for  basketball 
Instead  of  Just  corn." 

•Walters,  24  years  a  school  superintendent, 
was  understandably  proud  when  the  Yellow- 
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jackets  finished  a  33-0  season  last  March  by 
winning  the  state  class  A  championship  with 
a  78-73  victory  over  Greenfield.  So  proud, 
in  fact,  that  he  kept  the  state  champion- 
ship trophy  in  his  office  for  three  months 
after  It  was  awarded. 

"Well,  it  had  to  be  engraved,  you  know," 
Walters  says  sheepishly.  "Tlaen  we  could  put 
it  out  on  display." 

If  Walters  is  proud,  .70  is  t'.ie  re.<^t  of  the 
c:imnuinity  of  Glasgow. 

"It's  a  matter  of  hometown  pride."  spys 
Henry  Himmelberg,  who  runs  Henrys  Cloth- 
ing Store  on  First  Street.  "Piide  and  accom- 
plishment. Were  proud  of  the  guys  who  are 
doing  the  job  and  the  way  they're  doing  it. 

•Theyre  putting  Gla.'^sow  on  the  map  with 
their  accomplishments." 

Hdrley  Gebhardt,  himself  a  Glasgow  High 
graduate,  looks  out  at  the  Missouri  Hlver 
irom  his  executive  vice-president's  office  at 
the  Glasgow  Savings  Bank  and  says.  "The 
teams  made  the  community  very  proud,  and 
tho  increase  in  commimity  pride  has  been 
tremendous. 

'Finally,  we've  achieved  some  status  among 
the  bigger  cities  of  Missouri,  publicity-wise 
at  least.  And  it's  come  from  a  wholesome 
activity." 

Joe  Young,  publisher  of  the  Gla.sgow  Mls- 
.sourian,  says,  "This  town  has.  well,  just  been 
a  basketball  town  for  the  past  10  years. 

"The  people  here  have  always  been  basket- 
ball fans.  Now,  with  this  record,  they're 
really  nuts." 

They're  nuts,  alright.  And  staunchly  loyal. 

"As  far  as  Glasgow  knows,  there  are  no 

strangers,"  assistant  chief  of  police  Randy 

Elam  sasrs.  "I  think  the  whole  attitude  of 

the   town   is   friendly   toward   newcomers. 

"Now  they  do  boo  the  other  team  some- 
tunes,  but  I  don't  think  it's  meant  to  be 
derogatory.  Its  just  habit." 
Another  habit  is  wlnninir. 
The  streak.  Another  possible  state  cham- 
pionship. How  many  points  will  Lawence 
Butler,  Glasgow's  star  player,  score  tonight? 
That's  what's  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow. 

'•Right  now.  I  don't  think  it's  bothering 
our  kids,"  says  Dick  Rovston,  the  Yellow- 
jackets'  head  coach. 

"The  main  effect  is  that  everv-body's  read 
about  it,  and  now  they  want  "to  beat  us. 
Right  now.  Glasgow  is  the  bad  gitys  and 
everybody  else  Is  the  good  guys." 

The  27-year-old  Royston.  In  his  third  season 
as  head  coach  at  GIa.sgow  High,  enrollment 
218,  tried  to  put  the  streak  and  another 
state  title  into  proper  perspective  for  his 
players. 

"If  we've  got  the  kind  of  pride  I  think  we 
do.  maybe  the  kids  will  grab  hold  of  this 
Maybe  they'll  realize  they  can  get  something 
a  little  more  historical  than  just  wlnnln"  a 
couple  of  basketball  games. 

"If  we  lose."  Royston  savs.  "we  just  lo'e 
Well  say  we're  glad  we  got  as  far  as  we  did  " 
Most  of  the  townspeople,  however,  don't 
expect  that  to  happen  very  soon. 

"I  think  they'll  win  It  ( the  state  champion- 
ship)," Elam  .says.  'Unless  something  dras- 
tic goes  wrong." 

Bob  Reuther,  a  former  mavor  of  Glasgow 
played  for  Yellowjacket  teams  in  the  mld- 
40's.  He  owns  Reuther  Chevrolet.  "I  think 
most  of  the  people.  Including  former  players 
have  come  to  expect  good  teams,"  Reuther 
snys. 

"But  when  they're  going  like  this,  it's  hard 
to  get  used  to.  You  think,  .■surely  this  can't 
go  on.  But  it  does." 

Charlie  Walkup,  owner  of  Charlie's  Qulk 
Chew,  says,  "U  they're  aware  of  it,  people 
are  more  pepped  up  about  that  winning 
streak.  I  think  that  may  be  a  little  more  im- 
portant than  that  state  championship." 

To  Royston  and  his  players  the  streak  Is 
Important,  but  it  Is  secondary  to  their  main 
goal. 
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"Our  concern  is  pinning  another  one  of 
those  state  championsthip  flags  on  the  wall  " 
Royston  says.  > 

He  looks  at  the  schedule-calendar  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  of  his  office.  After  each  op- 
ponent, the  score  is  neatly  written,  followed 
by  a  "(W) . "  There  hasn't  been  an  "(L)  "  since 
February  28,  1973,  when  Glasgow  lost  to 
Westran,  62-43,  in  the  finals  of  the  sub-state 
tournament  at  Kirksville. 

"There's  been  L's  before,"  Royston  .<5ays. 
"Prom  a  strictly  pragmatic  point  of  view,  a 
loss  would  reduce  whatever  prc-i-sure  :here  is 
on  us  to  keep  the  streak  alive. 

"If  we  had  a  loss,  it  would  show  us  that 
ve're  not  invincible,  but  it  would  also  leave 
a  bad  taste  in  otir  mouth.  It  would  spoil 
what  we  like— and  that's  to  keep  our  slate 
cl?an. 

"I've  said  at  the  beginning,  I've  said  all 

along,  and  I'U  continue  to  say:    you  can't 

expect  not  to  lose  over  a  long  period  of  time." 

The  players  seem  to  agree  with  Royston's 

point  of  view. 

"You  know  that  everj'body's  heard  of  Glas- 
gow," senior  guard  David  HoUwlck  savs.  "And 
that  makes  you  feel  good. 

"It'd  be  awful  to  lose,  but  I'd  rather  lose 
a  game  before  the  state  tournament,  if  we 
had  to." 

Butler,  the  team's  leading  scorer,  quickly 
adds,  "Yea,  but  we  don't  want  to  lose  at  all. 
When  we  lose,  evervbody  would  be  down  on 
xis." 

The  last  time  anybody  a.sked,  nobody  was 
down  on  Butler,  known  by  his  teammates 
and  around  Glasgow  simply  as  "L.B."  or  "B." 
And  the  fans,  especially  the  kids,  love  to 
v.atch  the  smooth,  6-foot-3,  185-pound  But- 
ler, wearing  his  No.  32  and  scoring  his  30 
points  a  game.  Diuring  the  warmup  they  hang 
over  the  raU  of  the  balcony  In  Glasgow's 
three-year-old  gj-m,  hollering.  "LB.,  LB. 
"C'mon.  B.,"  they  say.  "Stuff  it." 
Little  do  they  know  that  a  stuff— which 
LB.   could   certainly  produce   If  he  should 
so  desire— ^\ouia  cost  Glasgow  a  technical 
foul. 
B.  goes  on  warming  up. 
A  couple  of  hours  later.  Butler  has  his  30- 
or-so  points.  On  one  typical  night  recently 
Butler  scored  34  points,  hitting  on  16-of-19 
field  goal  attempts  and  2-of-2  free  throws. 
"No    doubt   Butler's   scored    more   points 
than  any  other  Glasgow  player,"  says  Phillip 
Thierfeldcr,  a  long-time  Yellow-jacket  sun- 
porter. 

More  than  any  Glasgow  player.  More  than 
2.000  poUits.  As  of  Thursday,  Butler  had 
scored  2.043  pohits  Ui  his  three  varsity  sea- 
-sons  at  Glasgow. 

"I  started  coaching  him  In  the  eighth 
grade, "  Royston  says.  "At  that  time,  he  was 
good,  but  not  disciplined  and  not  under  con- 
trol at  all. 

"Wlien  Lawrence  was  little,  he  played  with 
the  older  kids  in  his  neighborhood." 

And  in  Butler's  neighborhood,  basketball 
is  the  order  of  the  day — every  day. 

"Last  year,  I  played  a  lot  In  the  summer 
when  everybody  was  out  working,"  Butler 
says.  "Not  that  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
work,  but  I'd  rather  play  ball. 

"After  my  sophomore  year,  I  played  more 
in  the  summer  because  I  wanted  to  be  better 
my  junior  year.  I  played  outside  In  the  eve- 
ning when  it  would  get  cool." 

Royston  says  the  problem  that  sometimes 
exists  between  a  star  and  his  teammates 
does  not  exist  at  Glasgow. 

"He  gets  along  very  well  with  his  team- 
mates," Royston  says.  "I  feel  like  they  would 
not  like  it  at  all  If  he  was  not  around  " 
Senior  forward  Dennis  Hagedorn  agrees. 
We  know  B.  can  shoot  and  score.  We  figure 
if  he's  got  a  15-footer  from  the  comer  he 
should  take  it." 

And  Holtwick  .says,  "Wlien  we  go  out  to 
play,  we  know  L.B.'s  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
points. 
"But  .?ay  If  Lawre;ico  got  30  and  Freddie 
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(Davis)  got  20,  I  might  go  up  to  Pted  and 
congratulate  him  and  not  say  anythln/m 
particular  to  Lawrence,  because  30  point^Z 
well,  that's  just  Lawrence."  i~"its— 

Butler  realizes  he  can  shoot,  and  he  liitp, 
that.  "I  like  to  score,  but  I  just  go  mu  and 
try  to  play  my  best."  ^  "^ 

Butler's  best,  along  with  that  of  his  team 
m.ncs,  has  helped  produce  the  5G-game  ^ 
streak  that  has  affected  the  plavers  and  the 
town  of  Glasgow.  '  ^* 

"People  constantly  t.ilk  to  vou  about  it  " 
H.-gedorn  says.   "All  the  time,  they  come  u'n 

nU'ht"  *'"'*  ""'  ^^""^  ■°^''''^  ^'^'"^  **  "^  "°- 
';Pejple  at  scIk  ol  are  alwavs  wonderine  if 
we  re  going  to  go  all  the  way. 

"But  the  attention  is  real  good"  Hace- 
dorn  says.  "Very  few  schools  get  that  much 
(attention).  It  may  even  help  your  nlav 
sometimes.  *•    j   u^   piay 

•Other  teams  are  bound  to  get  up  for  you 
though."  he  says.  "At  thnes,  it's  harder  to 
win.  We  know  and  realize  that  we've  got  to 
play  well,  and  moat  of  the  time  we  d!o  " 

Royston  says,  "How  the  team  does  is  the 
topic  of  conversation  and  talk  in  town 
Everjbody  knows  what  happens.  Even  if  you 
didn  t  go  to  the  game,  it  doesn't  take  loue 
to  find  out  what  happened." 

How  does  success  affect  Glasgow  ■> 
"I  don't  think  this  town  is  as  affected 
by  it  as  another  might  be  because  of  the 
tradition."  Royston  says.  "Since  the  late  '508 
Glasgow  has  always  had  at  least  about  15 
wins  a  season.  Last  year  was  thel3th  in  a 
row  that  we've  been  to  the  regional  finals 
So  the  town  is  used  to  a  winning  pro- 
gram here.  I  don't  thtak  theirs  is  the  rah- 
rah  tj-pe  of  excitement  that  you  might  find 
in  another  town.  .;  e  lu 

"It's  not  that  they're  not  excited,"  Royston 
.^ays.  "But  when  we  play  a  weak  opponent  it 
shows  n  the  crowd.  At  a  big  game,  though, 
it  s  really  full. 

"Overall,  they  support  us  real  well." 

Win  or  lose,  there's  some  people  in  Glas- 
gow who  would  support  the  Yellowjackets 
regM-dle&s  of  their  record  and  achievements 

Phillip  and  Mildred  Thlerfelder  have 
missed  few  Glasgow  High  basketball  games 
during  the  past  25-or-8o  seasons.  Both  at 
home  and  on  the  road,  the  Thierfelders  are 
there  watching  and  cheering  for  the  Yellow- 
jackets. 

And,  being  a  Glasgow  fan  recently  has 
been  fun.  '' 

"It's  the  talk  of  the  town,"  Phillip  says 
"You  hear  it  every  place  j-ou  go. 

'"Why,  the  other  day  I  was  down  at  the  K- 
Mart  in  Columbia,  and  there  were  people 
there  you'd  never  seen  talking  about  Glas- 
Eow." 

Mildred  adds,  "When  you  go  someplace  and 
people  ask  you,  'Where  are  you  from?'  and 
you  tell  'em  Glasgow,  they  usually  say  'Oh 
yea,  we  know  all  about  Glasgow."  " 

Like  everyone  else  the  Thierfelders  are 
concerned  about  the  streak— repeating  as 
state  champs. 

"The  team's  got  the  pres.-5ure  on  them," 
Phillip  said.  "If  we  lost,  Ifd  hurt  the  fans 
as  much  as  the  players. 

"That's  our  goal,  you  know— to  break 
Bradleyville's  record,  being  as  how  we've 
gone  this  far." 

Mildred  agrees  with  her  husband.  "It's 
gonna  be  a  sick  bunch  when  they  do  lose  a 
ball  game,"  she  says.  "He  (PhUllp)  would 
go  just  as  much  If  they  lost,  though." 

If  the  Thierfelders  are  Glasgow's  No.  1 
fans,  then  the  gang  at  Charlie's  Qulk  Chek 
is  No.  I -A. 

"Sometimes  they  (the  Thierfelders)  go 
in  mid-afternoon  to  get  a  seat,"  says  Charlie 
Walkup.  "I  go  to  most  of  the  home  games, 
and  try  to  get  to  some  of  the  out  of  town, 
depending  on  how  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 
"Here,  we're  all  pretty  enthused  and  have 
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been,"  he  says,  "as  are  most  of  the  people 

I  talk  to. 
"People    who    aren't    even    interested    go, 

considerably  more  than  used  to." 
Charlie    Yung,    a    butcher    at    the   Qulk 

Chek.   is  Walkup's  companion  at  many  of 

the  Yellowjacket  games.  "I'm  not  too  sure 

this  team  isn't  better  than  last  year's,"  Yung 

s?ys.  . 
"During   the   season,   it   keeps   everybody 

ill  town  really  interested.  During  the  s\im- 

nier.  the  talk  is  year  to  year." 
What  were  the  people  of  Glasgow  inter- 

e^red  in  before  basketball? 
"By   golly,   I   just   don't   know,"   Walkup 

says.  "There's  no  country  club,  no  fishing, 

no  footbaU.    Well,    in   the   summer   several 

years  ago,  we  had  a  pretty  good  semi-pro 

baseball  team." 
But     basketball's      the      thing.      Though 

Walkup  supports  the  team  as  much  as  any- 
one, he  tries  to  keep  a  low  profile. 
"I  didn't   take   In   the   festivities   at   the 

high  school  after  the  state  championship 
last  season,"  Walkup  says.  "Winning  the 
championship  was  the  big  thing  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  And  that  other  was  nice, 
but  kind  of  anti-climactic. 

"Us  at  the  store  and  Leroy  Sanders  down 
at  the  Tip-Top  Cafe  did  treat  the  boys  to 
dinner  (after  the  state  tournament), 
though." 

Down  at  the  'Hp-Top  the  other  night,  the 
early  evening  patrons  were  beginning  to 
come  in  out  of  the  cold  of  First  Street  for  a 
meal  in  the  town's  only  restaurant. 

The  Yellowjackets  had  a  home  game 
scheduled  to  begin  a  couple  of  hours  later 
and,  predictably,  that's  what  the  farmers 
with  their  mud-caked  boots,  the  family  with 
the  crying  baby  and  the  traveling  salesman 
were  discussing. 

Then,  an  old  black  man  trudged  In,  doffed 
his  hat,  and  ordered  stew  and  a  beer  at 
the  bar.  As  the  beer  (maybe  not  his  first) 
started  to  take  effect  and  the  stew  was  eaten, 
Crocky  Paine  started  talking  to  himself. 

How  do  you  know  he  was  talking  to  him- 
self? Because  someone  asked  him  whom  he 
was  talking  to,  and  he  said  he  was  talking 
to  himself. 

"WeeUU,  think  we'U  win  tonight?"  Crocky 
asked  Crocky.  "Yeeaaaa,  I  'spect  so. 

"I'll  bet  you  $1,000  we'll  win. 

"C'mon.  make  a  bet! 

"I'll  bet  my  LIFE  we  gonna  win  tonight." 

There  were  no  takers. 

But  then,  that's  not  really  too  surprls- 
ng.  You'd  be  crazy  to  bet  against  the  Yel- 
lowjackets. 

THE   WINNING   STREAK 

1.  Glasgow  88,  Northwestern  51. 

2.  Glasgow  68,  Cairo  58. 

3.  Glasgow  69,  New  Franklin  43. 

4.  Glasgow  51,  North  Callaway  37 

5.  Glasgow  56.  Westran  55. 

6.  Glasgow  75,  New  Franklin  45. 
7   Glasgow  74.  Payette  62, 

8.  Glasgow  61,  BoonvUle  54. 

9.  Glasgow  63,  Brunswick  59. 

10.  Glasgow  83,  Tipton  65. 

11.  Gla.sgow76,  Salisbury  41. 

12.  Glasgow  80.  Keytesville  51. 

13.  Glasgow  73.  South  Callaway  46. 

14.  Gla.sgow  79,  Eldon  53. 

15.  Glasgow  63,  California  44. 

16.  Gl.isgow  64.  Fayette  52. 

17.  Glasgow  69,  Northwestern  34. 

18.  Glasgow  66.  Salisbury  69. 

19.  Glasgow  62,  Cairo  57   (20T). 

20.  Glasgow  99,  Brookfield  JV  37 
21    Glasgow  57,  Cairo  45. 

22.  Glasgow  71,  Westran  50. 

23.  Glasgow  65,  Brunswick  45. 

24.  Glasgow  67,  New  Franklin  48. 

25.  Glasgow  97,  Keytesville  61. 

26.  Glasgow  102,  Kemper  26. 

27.  Glasgow  102,  Keytesville  77. 
23.  Glasgow  82,  Slater  65. 
29    Glasgow  73,  Brunswick  65. 
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30.  Glasgow 

31.  Glasgow 

32.  Glasgow 

33.  Glasgow 

34.  Glasgow 

35.  Glasgow 

36.  Glasgow 

37.  Glasgow 

38.  Glasgow 

39.  Glasgow 

40.  Glasgow 

41.  Glasgow 

42.  Glasgow 

43.  Glasgow 

44.  Glasgow 

45.  Glasgow 

46.  Glasgow 

47.  Glasgow 

48.  Glasgow 

49.  Glasgow 

50.  Glasgow 

51.  Glasgow 

52.  Glasgow 

53.  Glasgow 

54.  Glasgow 

55.  Glasgow 
66.  Cla.sgow 


57,  Cairo  38. 
86,  Green  City  67. 
76,  Smithton  66. 
78,  Greenfield  73. 

83,  KeytesvUle  68. 
64,  Brunswick  44. 

70,  Northwestern  52. 
57,  Nwrth  Callaway  47. 

76,  Cairo  54. 
89,  Bunceton  33. 

77,  Brunswick  35. 

77,  PUot  Grove  53. 
75,  New  Franklin  50. 
77,  Tipton  61. 

86,  Salisbury  50. 
82,  Keytesville. 

84,  RtissellviUe. 

67,  BoonvUle  45. 

71,  Rock  Bridge  57. 

68,  Northwestern  41. 

85,  Cairo  60. 
151,  Westran  JV  25. 

91,  Keytesville  74. 

78,  Cairo  65. 

79,  Salisbury  47. 

87,  Brunswick  42. 
100,  New  Franklin  41. 


THE  NA-nON  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGOVern.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  Nation  magazine  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  enlightened  and 
sometimes  prophetic  commentary. 

The  March  8,  1975,  issue  of  Nation 
cai'ries  a  most  timely  warning  on  our 
present  involvement  in  Cambodia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  brilliant  ed- 
itorial entitled  "Kissinger's  War, '  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Kissinger's    Wab 

Henry  Kissinger  may  yet  have  his  Dlen  Bien 
Phu.  The  pattern  Is  the  same  as  It  has  been 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  only  the  loca- 
tion is  different.  Just  as  first  French  and 
then  American  Governments  wasted  lives 
and  treasure  whUe  razing  most  of  a  nation 
lu  Vietnam,  refusing  to  relent,  so  Kissinger 
and  his  supporters  in  the  White  House  are 
intent  on  destroying  lives,  property  and 
American  funds  In  Cambodia.  If  anything, 
the  destruction  of  Cambodia  is  more  Irra- 
tional. The  tool  on  the  Cambodians  is  cer- 
tainly higher,  U  such  things  can  be  meas- 
ured. That  Anierican  soldiers  are  not  dying 
only  makes  coriUnued  intervention  the  more 
grotesque. 

That  America  has  no  foreign  policy,  not 
even  a  coherent  cold-war  strategy,  is  a  thesis 
stated  and  defended  by  David  Edwards  In 
this  issue  (p.  263).  The  truth  of  the  charge 
is  most  clearly  and  most  hideously  evident 
in  Cambodia.  We  have  no  "agreements"  to 
lionor  there,  as  successive  administrations 
claimed  there  were  in  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  giving  legal  trap- 
pings to  an  illegal  war.  In  Cambodia,  the  law 
which  forbade  continuing  American  overt  in- 
tervention has  been  circumvented.  Sydney 
Schanberg  reports  In  The  New  York  Times 
that  Bird  Air,  a  "civUian  "  airline  staffed  by 
"retired"  Air  Force  pUots,  fiyhig  Air  Force 
planes  with  the  insignia  painted  out.  Is  ship- 
ping weapons  to  Lon  Nol.  The  American- 
backed  corrupt  regime  controls  only  the  capi- 
tal and  a  few  other  towns  and  commands 
something  less  than  the  "hearts  and  minds" 
of  the  people.  According  to  Anthony  Lewis 
(also  In  the  Times)  nearly  S7  billion  has  been 
spent  in  Cambodia,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it  for  bombs.  The  cost  to  the  Cambodians  has 
been  much  higher:  In  a  country  that,  before 
the  American  intervention,  had  a  population 
of  about  7  million,  some  700,000  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  A  Senate  committer  re 


ports  that  just  under  half  of  all  Cambodians 
have  seen  their  homes  destroyed  by  war. 

The  agents  of  Kissinger's  foreign  policy — 
including  the  President  in  his  barnstorming 
appearances — are  asking  for  yet  another  $222 
mUlIon  to  kill  more  Cambodians,  perhaps  be- 
cause In  the  absence  of  an  authentic  foreign 
policy  they  see  no  alternative  save  to  admit 
error,  pack  up  and  aUow  the  remaining  able- 
bodied  Cambodians  to  work  out  their  own 
solution.  That  probably  would  mean  a  rein- 
stitution  of  the  government  of  Pruice  Sihan- 
ouk, whose  right  to  power  the  rebels  seem 
to  be  promoting. 

But  It  would  probablv  also  mean,  for  once 
a  clear-cut  defeat  of  the  Kissinger  foreign 
poUcy.  Cambodia  was  first  brought  into  the 
war  by  Kissinger  in  1970  when  President 
Nixon  approved  the  initial  overt  "incursion" 
there.  By  any  standard,  it  was  a  mistake. 

Henry  Kissinger  does  not  want  peace  In  a 
Cambodia  led  by  Sihanouk.  But  he  can't  win 
in  Cambodia  and  there  are  Indications  that, 
short  of  full-scale  American  invasion,  he  will 
soon  lose.  That  the  war  serves  no  Ideological 
ahn  Is  compatible  with  Kissinger's  acorn  of 
Ideology  as  a  basis  for  power  poUtlcs.  Anthony 
Lewis  calls  the  continued  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  "Mr.  Kissinger's  War." 
Hundreds  of  thousands  bleed  and  starve  and 
die  there  only  to  maintain  our  Secretary  of 
State's  reputation  as  the  world's  top  gtm. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  March  12, 1975,  adopted  the  pro- 
cedural rules  for  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rules 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrriEE  Resolutions 
Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, That,  pursuant  to  subsection  (3)  of  rule 
XXV.  as  amended,  of  the  Staxiding  Rules  of 
the  Sen£.te  (S.  Res.  180,  81st  Cong.,  2d  sees 
agreed  to  February  1,  1950)  a  quorum  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  shall 
consist  of  one  Senator  of  said  committee 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, That  the  committee  shall  not  take  any 
action  with  respect  to  any  report  pertaining 
to  an  inquiry  or  Investigation  conducted  by 
any  subcommittee,  unless,  at  least  one  day 
before  such  action  is  taken,  a  copy  of  such 
report  is  furnished  to  each  member  of  the 
committee.  If,  within  24  hours  after  a  copy 
of  any  such  report  has  been  furnished  to  any 
member  as  herein  pro%ided,  the  member  shall 
request  that  acUon  be  deferred  thereon,  no 
action  shall  be  taken  by  the  committee  on 
the  report  prior  to  the  14th  day  after  the  day 
on  which  the  report  was  furnished  to  the 
member  or  members  requesting  the  defenal, 
unless  an  earUer  date  is  specified  by  such 
member  or  members. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  ' 
a  copy  of  any  report  may  be  furnished  to  a 
member  by  (i)   deUvery  to  the  member,  or 
(2)  delivery  to  the  office  of  the  member  dur- 
ing office  hours. 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, That  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee shall,  during  the  94th  Congress,  con- 
tinue its  practice  of  conducting  a  bearing  in 
executive  session  with  each  witness  It  sub- 
psnas,  prior  to  any  hearing  of  such  witness 
in  open  ;  ession. 


THE  ENERGY  GLUT 

Mr.   RIBICOPP.   Mr.   President,    the 
Eco:ioinist  of  London  Is  one  of  the  most 
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preceptive  jom-nals  in  the  world.  With 
energy  being  one  of  the  basic  issues  con- 
fronting not  only  the  United  States,  but 
tlie  entire  world,  the  article  entitled. 
'The  North  Sea  Bubble,"  from  the  March 
8  issue  of  the  Economist  Is  worthy  of 
your  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  North  Sea  Bubble 
History  Is  being  swayed  by  the  increasing 
capabUity  of  Important  groups  to  con  eacli 
other  and  themselves  that  they  are  observing 
the  precise  reverse  of  what  Is  actually  hap- 
pening. In  oil  what  Is  happening  Is  that  the 
world  Is  now  trying  to  produce  about  20  per 
cent  more  than  people  are  willing  to  buy 
while  the  price  of  oil  Is  around  $10  a  barrel, 
and  that  some  glut  of  present  productive 
capacity  would  probably  persist  even  if  the 
price  dropped  to  $3-$4  a  barrel.  Medium-term 
energy  policies  all  over  the  world  are  now 
geared  to  making  this  present  glut  enormous- 
ly greater  with  every  year  that  passes. 

Under  one  of  these  policies  the  worlds 
governments  may — as  a  diplomatic  ploy,  per- 
haps rightly— sign  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger's 
piece  of  paper  pretending  that  all  this  gen- 
eration's successors  in  business  and  govern- 
ment will  promise  to  pay  through  the  1980s 
perhaps  *7  a  barrel,  maybe  index-linked,  for 
a  commodity  which  costs  10  cents  a  barrel 
to  produce  In  much  of  the  Middle  East  and 
whose  marginal  operating  costs  (once  rigs 
are  in  place,  and  It  costs  money  to  stop  pipe- 
lines) are  sometimes  barely  over  two  cents 
a  barrel.  If  there  is  an  index-linked  floor 
price  of  $7  a  barrel,  then  It  Is  probable  that 
more  than  half  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
primary  energy  either  already  existing  or  now 
planned  for  the  early  1980s  will  have  to  be 
held  or  edged  out  of  production;  indeed  Mr. 
Kissingers  objective  in  talking  about  $7  a 
barrel  is  precisely  to  create  such  a  glut. 

People  can  believe  if  they  wish  that  the 
capacity  declared  redundant  will  not  then  be 
the  expensive  (and  rising-marginal -cost) 
capacity  like  Alaska  and  the  North  Sea  plus 
the  high  wage  coal  mines  of  Britain  and 
America.  People  can  believe  If  they  wish  that 
countries  like  Japan  will  be  bound  by  a  piece 
of  paper  saying  that  they  must  buy  oil  at  $7 
a  barrel  when  marginal  producers  will  be  of- 
fering it  at  a  price  based  on  costs  less  than 
one-seventieth  of  that,  and  that  Japan's  com- 
petitors will  then  allow  their  own  energy 
costs  to  stay  up  to  70  times  more  expensive 
tlian  hers.  People  will  believe  what  they  want 
to  believe.  Including  dear  delusions. 

In  the  rush  to  oil  glut  In  the  last  18 
months  there  have  been  four  main  self- 
deluders  (oil  companies,  governments  of  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries,  journal- 
ists). Just  as  there  were  four  In  the  ex- 
change-rate farce  that  preceded  It  (central 
banks,  governments  with  strong  and  weak 
currencies.  Journalists).  Both  these  stories 
began  with  the  breakdown  of  a  longstanding, 
because  restralnedly  canny,  restrictive  prac- 
tice (oil  companies'  rigging  of  world  oil  prices 
against  the  Arabs  before  Tom  Kippur,  central 
banks'  fixed  exchange  rates  before  1971).  In 
both  the  breakdown  led  initially  to  a  wUdly 
unsustainable  attempt  at  more  extravagant 
market-rigging  the  other  way  (Opec,  Smlth- 
.sonlan  agreement),  so  that  ordlnarv  market 
forces  swung  Into  reaction.  While  they  were 
thus  In  swing,  governments  who  always  be- 
lieve they  can  repeal  the  laws  of  supply  and 
tiemand  were  holding  consecutive  meetings 
!n  lush  hotels  (Opec  summits,  finance  minis- 
ters' conferences),  and  Journalists  always 
xiTote  as  If  something  Important  was  hap- 
pening there.  But  anybody  who  stayed  home 
and  based  his  guesses  on  any  reasonable  cal- 
culation of  elasticities  of  substitution  and 
supply  could  see  that  exchange  rates  would 
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float  again  and  could  guess  correctly  what 
would  happen  flrst  to  demand  for  oil,  then 
to  stocks,  then  to  supply,  and  next  to  prices. 

THE  OLD  CARTEL 

Before  Yom  Kippur  of  1973  the  major  in- 
ternational oU  companies  rigged  world  oil 
prices  in  a  way  which  ensured  that  their 
very  cheap  Middle  East  oil  did  not  undercut 
their  sometimes  50-times-more-expensive  oil 
from  existing  and  Intended  ventures  In  tm- 
economic  areas  like  North  America,  the 
Arctic,  the  North  Sea.  This  market-rigging 
was  probably  illegal  under  American  and 
other  anti-trust  laws,  but  was  thought  worth 
allowing  to  "keep  us  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Ar.nlxs." 

The  old  cartel  was  (a)  hiu-ting  all  con- 
stimers  to  the  benefit  of  producers  In  the 
sense  that  It  kept  gelling  prices  well  above 
marginal  cost,  but  (b)  kept  most  of  the 
gravy  from  the  most  efficient  producers 
(Arabs)  so  as  to  finance  the  dIggUig  of  oil 
from  uneconomic  areas  on  >whlch  these  com- 
panies got  both  a  producer's  and  distribu- 
tor's profit.  At  the  same  time  the  companies 

(c)  cannily  did  not  pu.sh  selling  prices  so 
high  as  to  Induce  substitution  or  indeed  even 

(d)  so  high  as  to  maximise  monopoly  profits 
(leaving  grateful  western  {lovcrnments  room 
to  put  on  heavy  petrol  ta.xes  in  a  still  rising 
market) . 

Many  poor  primary  producers  would  give 
their  eyeteeth  If  big  foreign  capitalists  would 
kindly  arrange  a  semi-monopolistic  distribu- 
tion network  for  their  products  in  the  west, 
down  to  tied  petrol  filling  stations.  DurUig 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s  a  lot  of  us  believed 
that  the  Arabs  could  eventually  seize  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  double  their  revenue  to 
about  an  index-linked  $4  per  barrel  by 
diverting  to  themselves  the  monopoly  profits 
that  were  then  going  to  (a)  western  oil  com- 
panies and  the  support  of  their  ventures  In 
uneconomic  western  areas,  (b)  western  gov- 
ernments who  were  taking  such  a  large  tax 
revenue  from  oil.  The  Economist  was  much 
attacked  In  1967  for  pointing  out  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Middle 
East  producers  with  small  populations  and 
small  dependence  on  oil  would  bring  the  oU 
companies  and  Europe's  consumers  to  their 
knees.  The  big  question  was  always  whether 
the  Arabs,  when  the  moment  came  to  strike 
the  oil  companies  down,  would  be  too  greedy, 
and  stimulate  over-supply  against  theni- 
selves. 

THE    BOTCOTT    THAT    WASN'T 

■When  they  quintupled  the  oil  price  under 
the  emotion  of  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Arabs  had  over-egged  their 
pudding.  Why  should  the  new  country  cartel 
(which  controlled  local  production  only)  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  for  long  a  far 
bigger  monopoly  profit  than  the  old  company 
cartel  (which  controlled  worldwide  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  possessed  the  ear  of 
rich  countries'  governments),  unless  one  as- 
sumed that  the  old  companies  were  shrink- 
ing violets,  and  that  the  newcomers  could 
keep  unbelievably  tight  the  control  of  sup- 
plies? Reports  of  that  flrst  winter's  "boycott" 
were  delusive.  Hawk-like  old  oil  companies 
were  intent  on  saying  "see  how  efl'ectlvely 
the  Arabs  are  strangling  the  west,  America 
must  invade  them",  while  the  dove-like  old 
oil  companies  were  Intent  on  saying  "see 
how  effectively  the  Arabs  can  strangle  the 
west,  so  let's  ditch  Israel".  The  Economist  at 
this  time  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of 
checking  the  Insurance  coverage  at  Lloyd's 
of  oil  shipments  from  the  Gulf,  and  found 
that  the  boycott  was  not  being  enforced  as 
fully  as  both  sides'  propaganda  alleged.  Does 
anybody  now  deny  this?  In  the  peak  boycott 
month  of  January,  1974,  shipments  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  were  5  per  cent  higher 
than  In  the  free  market  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1975.  All  through  the  early  months  after 
the  price  hoist,  all  through  the  period  when 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  being  strangled 


by  the  boycott,  the  Arabs  were  shipping  out 
more  oil  than  customers  were  ever  likely  to 
want  to  buy  at  the  new  price. 

That  winter  some  normally  shrewd  traders 
bought  marginal  free  market  oil  at  $18  a  bar- 
rel, although  any  counter  at  Lloyd's  could 
see  that  before  It  got  home  ample  oil  would 
be  available  at  little  more  than  half  that 
price.  Nearly  all  big  countries  discussed  the 
possibility  of  petrol  rationing,  and  some  in- 
troduced it;  as  Tlie  Economist  was  pilloried 
for  forecasting,  all  found  that  the  flood  of 
supplies  made  rationing  ridiculous  within  a 
week.  All  through  the  first  half  of  1974  some 
serious  commentators  were  writing  that  oil 
would  become  steadily  scarcer  and  more 
expensive  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  although 
anybody  who  counted  how  many  Gulf  super- 
tankers made  five  could  tell  that  oil  was 
heading  for  Its  biggest  Instant  glut. 

By  June  the  glut  was  obvloxis,  as  tankers 
were  told  to  go  slow  across  the  oceans  and  act 
as  great  floating  storage  tanks.  The  big  oil 
companies  made  embarrassingly  large  stock 
profits  in  the  first  half  of  1974  because  of 
the  quintupling  in  price,  but  now  recognised 
uncomfortably  that  they  might  suffer  huge 
stock  losses  on  record  Inventories  held  at  a 
time  when  demand  was  falling  fast. 

Since  mid-1974  some  oil  companies  have 
front-stage  Joined  with  the  oil  countries 
in  urging  everybody  to  believe  that  prices 
will  not  come  down,  while  backstage  they 
have  frantically  cut  their  purchases  so  as 
not  lo  be  holding  quite  such  large  stocks 
when  prices  actually  do. 

The  cuts  in  prdouction  have  not  been 
dictated  by  Arab  solidarity,  but  by  the 
companies'  sensible  commercial  decision 
not  to  buy  from  the  most  expensive  Opec 
suppliers.  Libya  and  Abu  Dhabi  (who  were 
unlucky  enough  to  enjoy  price  extras  for 
their  low-sulphur  crude)  have  seen  their 
sales  cut  by  more  than  half,  while  Saudi 
Arabia  was  until  recently  selling  more  than 
before  Yom  Kippur.  The  one-third  cut  In 
Kuwait's  production  Is  partly  voluntary, 
because  it  suffers  from  what  can  be  called 
the  Aberdeen  disease;  In  a  country  the  size 
of  Yorkshire,  with  an  Immigrant  majority 
that  is  distrusted  by  the  i-uling  native 
minority,  nationalists  in  the  Kuwait 
assembly  feel  they  might  do  better  to  keep 
their  scarce  oU  In  the  ground.  Some  na- 
tionalists in  Scotland  and  Norway  have  the 
same  delusion,  which  is  very  unwise  for  this 
period  of  mounting  energy  glut. 

Tho.se  who  are  whistling  to  keep  prices  up 
have  two  arguments.  One  is  that  oil  cartels 
have  stuck  together  well  in  the  past,  and 
that  Opec's  successes  have  tightened  It. 
Actu.illy,  Opec's  nationalisations  have  broken 
the  old  cartel  up.  In  place  of  the  experienced 
ring  of  the  seven  sisters  (the  big  oil  com- 
panies who  once  controlled  nearly  all  pro- 
duction and  distribution),  there  are  now  a 
dozen  inexperienced  nationalised  com- 
panies trying  to  sell  their  oil  in  a  market 
of  surging  surplus,  confronted  by  the  old 
oil  companies,  who  siill  control  distribution 
and  who.se  sole  incentive  In  the  Opec  area 
should  soon  be  to  shop  around  for  the  best 
deal  they  can  get.  Tlie  cartel  can  only  last 
If  the  western  oil  companies  find  some  new 
rear^on  for  wanting  to  keep  oil  prices  up. 
Secondly,  Opec's  optimists  say  that  the 
drop  in  demand  is  caused  by  world  recession. 
But  recovery  from  recession  will  coincide  with 
the  beginnings  of  new  oil  coming  on  flow. 
The  present  market  situation,  to  repeat,  is 
that  the  operators  of  existing  capacity  want 
to  produce  20  per  cent  more  oil  than  the 
world  wants  at  pre.sent  prices  to  buy;  while, 
for  the  first  time  in  any  slump  for  anything, 
every  country  has  an  "energy  policy"  de- 
signed to  make  this  overexpanslon  of  supply 
far  more  overexpanded  still.  That  Is  a  market 
in  which  to  be  a  buyer  (like  Japan)  could 
be  very  heaven  and  In  which  a  potential 
seller  like  Britain  should  not  buoy  up  Its 
hopes  on  a  North  Sea  bubble. 
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The  diplomats  of  the  world  rightly  look 
beyond  this  price-Induced  glut;  and  Mr. 
Kissinger  and  an  army  of  thousands  In  the 
west  and  the  Middle  East  are  now  sensibly 
looking  for  trading  and  price  arrangements 
that  may  prevent  the  next  war  from  creating 
an  oil-price  nonsense  again.  But  that 
doesn't  change  the  economic  fact  of  the 
matter.  An  oil-price  nonsense  It  Is. 
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ANTKONY  LAKE  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President. 
Anotliony  Lake,  the  respected  foreign 
policy  expert — formerly  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Staff  and  presently 
director  of  the  International  Voluntary 
services — has  written  a  highly  Inspired 
analysis  of  the  current  U.S.  dilemma  in 
Cambodia. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Lake's  views  are 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  his 
article  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  "Outlook"  section  for  Sunday, 
March  9.  be  printed  In  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Stahe  in  Cambodia:  Extenuinc  Aid  Will 
Only  Prolong  the  Ku,ling 
(By  Anthony  Lake) 
The  news  from  Indochina  has  a  familiar 
ring  these  days:   Rockets  are  falling  on  a 
city.  Innocent  people  are  dying  and  a  govern- 
ment  propped    up    by   American   money    Is 
calling  for  more.  Even  more  familiar  are  the 
arguments  being  used  by  President  Ford  and 
his  administration   to  urge   additional   aid 
for  Cambodia,  arguments  that  echo  years  of 
simUar  pleas  about  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  we  have  heard  them  before 
does  not  mean  that  the  old  arguments  are 
necessarily  wrong.  But  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  coiatinulng  bloodshed  do  Indicate 
that  we  may  have  been  arguing  the  wrong 
issues  all  along. 

if  we  are  to  turn  an  all  too  familiar  and 
bitter  debate  Into  a  practical  discussion  of 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  mess  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  should  resolve  the  questions  on 
Indochina  that  no  longer  can  be  evaded. 

Anyone  who  feels  nostalgic  about  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past  must  appreciate  many  re- 
cent pleas  by  the  administration. 

"Dominoes."  for  example,  are  back  in  fash- 
ion. The  allegiance  to  the  theory  of  falling 
dominoes  Is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  In  1963, 
when  President  Kennedy  exclaimed.  "I  be- 
lieve it.  I  believe  It."  Now.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  Schleslnger  argues  that  "the 
domino  theory  .  .  .  has  been  overly  discred- 
ited." 

The  theory  has  changed,  of  course.  In  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  prediction  was 
that  the  dominoes  might  fall,  one  by  one, 
as  communism  advanced  across  Asia. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
the  concept  was  broadened.  The  Communists 
would  promote  "wars  of  liberation"  around 
the  world,  if  they  were  not  Ucked  In  Vietnam. 
In  May,  1965,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  Far  Eastern  affairs  warned  that  "Africa 
and  Latin  America  are  already  feeling  the 
t!ireat  of  such  thrusts." 

Now,  with  false  alarms  about  Africa  and 
Latin  America  no  longer  ringing,  and  with 
tl2tcnte  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  dominoes  are  not  physical  but  psy- 
chological; not  countries  that  might  fall  to 
c:aernal  subversion,  they  have  become  atti- 
tudes towards  the  United  States  that  might 
cuange,  with  severe  diplomatic  consequences. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sounded  this 
v^arnlng  In  October,  1967.  Our  "credibility," 
he  said,  was  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  "If  any  who 
would  be  our  adversary  should  suppose  that 


our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be  abandoned 
if  the  going  gets  tough,  the  resvUt  could  be 
catastrophe  for  all  mankind." 

President  Nixon,  similarly,  feared  the 
worldwide  consequences  of  America's  acting 
like  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

The  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  affairs  recently  played  on  the  same 
general  theme:  "Cambodia  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  Isolated  spot  of  small  Import  to  the 
U.S.  Rather,  It  must  be  viewed  In  the  larger 
context  of  Indochina  which.  In  turn,  affects 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia  as  a  whole,  which 
again  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to 
e.'Miggerate  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  U.S.  response  to  the  needs  of  em- 
battled countries." 

But  where  are  the  voices  end  arms  of  our 
allies,  if  their  eyes  are  riveted  to  our  re- 
sponse? They  are  generally  silent,  because 
they,  at  least,  understand  the  danger  of 
drawing  an  tinalogy  between  a  NATO  coun- 
try and  a  Cambodia.  Indeed,  they  must  prefer 
that  the  United  States  wake  up  from  the 
Indochina  nightmare  that  whose  commlt- 
inent  so  debilitates  It. 

Related  to  the  dominoes  argument  is  an- 
other old  acquaintance,  the  "commitment" 
refrain.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  recall  how  often 
we  heard  of  our  "commitment"  to  succeeding 
regimes  In  Saigon.  Now  we  are  told  we  have 
a  commitment  to  Lon  Nol,  and  the  Congress 
wUl  violate  it  only  at  our  peril. 

Yet  surely  the  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs  should  not  be  placed  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  administration  made  whatever  promises 
there  were,  despite  constant  congressional 
opposition  since  the  war  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  by  the  "Incursion"  of  1970. 

Section  655(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  states  that  aid  to  Cambodia  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense," 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1971  and  re- 
affirmed since.  It  was  also  signed  by  the 
President. 

To  "dominoes"  and  "commitment,"  add  a 
third  familiar  plirase:  "foreign  aggression." 
American  troops  won't  necessarily  be  sent  to 
meet  it  any  more,  but  according  to  President 
Ford's  statement  on  Cambodia,  "the  policy 
of  .this  country  Is  to  help  those  nations  with 
military  hardware  .  .  .  where  the  government 
and  the  people  of  a  cotmtry  want  to  protect 
their  country  from  foreign  aggression." 

At  best,  the  view  that  the  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  civil  war  has  always  been  argu- 
able. To  claim  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his 
Communist  but  Indisputably  Cambodian  al- 
lies In  the  field  are  "foreign"  to  Cambodia 
is  simply  Inaccurate.  Sixty-two  governments 
recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of 
Cambodia. 

Yes,  they  do  receive  foreign  aid  as  they 
attack  the  people  who  attacked  and  threw 
out  Sihanouk  In  the  first  place.  If  that  makes 
tills  a  situation  of  "aggression."  and  "for- 
eign "  at  that,  what  are  we  to  say  of  our  aid  to 
the  other  side? 

Cambodia  must  be  recognized  as  a  civil, 
not  an  International  war  as  Vietnam  should 
have  been  so  long  ago. 


THE  burden   of  PROOF 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Cambodian  "blood- 
bath "  which  so  many  In  Washington  now 
fear,  should  Phnom  Penh  fall.  "Defeat  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  to  deliver  a  frtendly 
nation  to  terror  and  repression."  warned 
President  Johnson  In  AprU,  1965.  Now  one 
can  all  too  clearly  envisage  the  bloodshed 
that  would  accompany  a  final  spasm  of  fight- 
ing around  Phnom  Penh. 

But  to  warn  of  a  new  "bloodbath"  Is  no 
Justification  for  extending  the  current  blood- 
bath. Rather,  we  should  begin  to  consider  the 
questions  which  must  now — perhaps  already 
too  late — be  addressed. 

All  of  the  arguments  just  mentioned  warn 
of  the  penalties  of  failure,  the  consequences 
of  allowing  a  defeat  In  Indochina.  Yet  the 
first  question  to  be  addressed  Is  at  least  as 


Important:   Wnat  are  the  futiuw  penalties 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  avoid  defeat? 

Throughout  the  sad  history  of  American 
sacrifice  in  Vietnam,  oiu-  Presidents  Justified 
our  anguish  not  by  predictions  of  success 
but  tlirough  fear  of  failure.  And  we  never 
saw  a  careful  analysis  of  what  It  would  cost- 
in  American  lives,  in  American  dollars,  and 
In  the  sufferings  of  those  we  said  we  were 
trying  to  save. 

The  hope  cSered  for  so  many  years  on 
Vietnam,  and  now  on  Cambodia,  was  that  a 
"compromise  settlement "  could  be  achieved 
U  we  were  tough  enough  to  force  one.  But 
even  with  the  so-called  cease-fire  of  1973  the 
fighting  continues  In  Vietnam,  and  this 
flickering  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
seems  as  far  distant  as  ever. 

We  never  should  have  waded  into  Cam- 
bodia in  1970,  or  Into  Vietnam  before  that. 
Now  that  we  are  over  our  heads,  we  are  like 
a  swimmer  who  strikes  on  away  from  shore, 
with  only  water  to  the  horizon,  because  he 
wants  to  avoid  looking  weak  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  buUles  back  on  the  beach. 

Especially  with  the  situation  In  Cambodia 
now  so  desperate,  the  burden  of  proof  must 
be  on  the  administration  to  show  us  where 
It  wants  to  take  us:  how  more  aid  will  lead 
to  peace  and  how  much  It  will  cost  us  and 
the  Cambodian  people  in  the  prxjcess. 

Playing  on  vague,  future  fears  wlU  not  do. 
For  those  concerns  must  be  overpowered  by 
our  fears  of  continuing  a  conflict  that  has 
claimed  the  Uves  of  10  per  cent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people  In  the  last  five  years  and  made 
milllous  homeless. 

The  second  and  third  questions  make  a:i 
assumption  that  the  reader  may  not  share- 
that  whatever  the  United  States  does,  short 
of  armed  Intervention,  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
wiU  fall,  and  sooner  rather  than  later.  This 
is  an  assumption  supported  by  news  reports 
and  widely  shared  by  analvsts  both  In  and 
out  of  the  U.S.  government. 

cutting  our  losses 
The  second  question:   How,  In  these  cir- 
cumstances,  can  we   limit   damage   to   and 
within  the  United  States? 

One  way  would  be  to  stop  falling  into  the 
-same  traps  we  so  willingly  entered  In  Viet- 
nam, and  cease  overstating  the  stakes  In  our 
performance. 

The  more  we  say  that  the  whole  world  Is 
watching  and  judging  us.  the  more  It  watches 
and  Judges.  In  claiming  that  Cambodia  Is  a 
test  of  our  will,  we  may  make  It  one.  It  would 
be  better  to  make  It  a  test  of  our  Intelligence 
On  Feb.  25,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer Intoned  the  warning  that  ".  .  .  if  the 
collapse  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  caused  by  an 
American  decision  to  withhold  aid  under 
conditions  In  which  such  a  decision  can  have 
only  one  outcome,  the  conclusion  will  be 
Inevitable  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  has  the  responsibility." 

What  of  the  responsibility  of  the  corrupt 
and  Incompetent  Cambodian  regime  that 
made  such  bad  use  of  $1.75  billion  of  U.S. 
aid  the  past  flve  years? 

Kissinger  has  carefuUy  tried  to  avoid 
parallels  between  American  actions  on  Cam- 
bodia and  our  approach  to  Israel.  Couldn't 
the  s.ame  distinction  be  made  In  favor  of  our 
other  allies?  It  would  be  In  our  Interest 
to  do  so. 

Another  way  to  limit  the  damage  of  Cam- 
bodia would  be  to  heed  the  administration's 
own  fears,  expressed  by  President  Nixon  on 
Nov.  3,  1969.  that  after  disaster  in  Indo- 
china, "inevitable  and  divisive  recrimination 
would  scar  our  spirit  as  a  people." 

What  Is  It  but  "divisive  recrimination" 
when  the  administration  goes  to  such  great 
lengths  to  blame  the  Congress  for  what  most 
officials  at  State,  Defense  and  the  White 
House  must  know  is  an  Inevitable  loss  In 
Cambodia?  There  Is  a  widespread  suspicion 
In  Washington  that  leaders  of  the  adminis- 
tration privately  concede  defeat  both  in  Cam- 
bodia and  In  the  Congress,  but  plan  to  use 
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the  guilt  they  wUl  lay  on  the  Capitol  door- 
steps to  force  continuing  appropriations  for 
Vietnam.  If  this  is  the  strategy.  It  presents 
a  curious  spectacle  of  self-defeat :  an  Ameri- 
can government  damaging  us  abroad  and  at 
home  over  Cambodia  to  avoid  precisely  those 
dangers  over  Vietnam. 

A  further  measure  of  damage-limitation 
would  Involve  adopting  a  diplomatic  and 
rhetorical  position  which  eschewed  bitter  at- 
tacks on  Lon  Nol's  enemies.  They  are  indeed 
supported  by  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 
But,  to  the  extent  we  know  much  about 
them,  they  include  many  Khmer  national- 
ists. Communist  and  non-Communist.  Once 
they  gain  power,  we  must  hope  for  as  much 
nationalism  on  their  part  as  po.sslble.  Why 
play  up  our  enmity  to  them?  It  can  only  help 
push  them  further  Into  the  arms  of  their 
Communist  supporters. 

We  are  not,  after  all,  really  facing  the 
loss  of  Cambodia.  It  is  not  ours. 

The  third  question  concerns  the  damage 
done  in  Cambodia:  How  can  we  help  keep 
future  bloodshed  there  at  a  minimum? 

As  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  recently  put  it, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  events  in  Cambodia 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  point  where  we 
should  be  concerned  about  trying  to  support 
continued  military  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Phnom  Penh  forces  and  should  turn  our 
attention  Instead  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
terrible  suffering  and  bloodshed  occurring 
on  both  sides  in  this  civil  war.  How  does  It 
make  any  sense  to  ask  for  $222  million  worth 
of  ammunition  which  cant  be  delivered  when 
children  are  starving  and  the  Cambodian 
people  are  desperate  for  peace?" 

The  dilemma  is  painful.  If  no  more  aid  Is 
forthcoming,  Phnom  Penh  will  collapse  be- 
fore too  long  and  more  children  will  starve 
In  the  meantime.  If  more  aid  is  sent,  the 
bloodshed   will  continue   a  while  longer. 

There  is  no  good  answer.  Some  find  ap- 
pealing the  Presidents  call  for  time  for  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  a  compromise  settlement. 
But  that  boat  left  port  at  least  a  year  ago, 
as  shown  by  the  record  of  failed  efforts  just 
released  by  the  State  Department.  Why 
should  the  Khmer  Rouge  agree  to  share 
power  when  they  can  expect  to  seize  It? 

As  Kissinger  aptly  puts  it,  "negotiations 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  situation  on  the 
ground  .  .  .  They  will  reHect  a  situation  on 
the  ground."  And  even  with  the  new  aid. 
the  position  of  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  is 
hardly  likely  to  return  to  1973— when  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  we  were  told,  were  not 
possible. 

What  then.  Is  to  be  done? 
The  administration  would  like  to  btiy  some 
more  time  with  further  aid.  If  Lon  Nol  still 
loses  in  the  near  future,  we  wo\ild  have  gone 
down  swinging.  But  all  we  would  have  ac- 
complished is  the  provision  of  an  indecent 
interval  of  further  killing. 

If,  extraordinarily,  our  aid  denied  the 
Khmer  Rouge  victory  tluough  the  coming 
rainy  season,  we  would  only  have  entered  a 
new  tunnel  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  with 
still  more  bloodshed. 

In  either  case,  the  administrations  tiied 
old  arguments  would  have  produced  a  terri- 
ble new  suffering. 

Perhaps  the  least  bad  choice  would  be  to 
provide  a  little  more  aid.  Including  food,  to 
allow  the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  to 
negotiate — not  an  impossible  compromise — 
but  an  immediate,  peaceful  turning  over  of 
power.  ThU  woiUd  stop  the  final,  usele.ss 
killing. 

Free  passage  out  of  the  country  for  tho.se 
who  wished  to  leave  might  be  achieved.  It 
it  is  not,  and  the  aid  is  simply  cut  off,  only 
those  Cambodians  who  can  commandeer  the 
last  flights  out  of  Phnom  Penh,  assuming 
the  airport  Is  open,  would  be  able  to  go. 
American  officials  woiUd  leave  by  plane  or, 
II  necessary,  by  the  helicopters  now  stand- 
ing by.  And  the  departing  generals  and  dip- 
lomats would  leave  chaos  behind  them. 


The  presence  of  an  International  group  in 
Phnom  Penh  that  could  oversee  the  depar- 
ture of  refugees  could  also  be  sought.  It 
might  be  given  responsibilities  for  manag- 
ing food  and  medicine  distribution  as  well. 

This  approach  would  require  absolutely 
limiting  the  further  U.S.  aid  to  no  more 
than  enough  for  one  or  two  more  months, 
so  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  com- 
pletely clear.  And  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  calls  on  the  administration  and  the  lead- 
ers in  Phnom  Penh  to  make  such  a  diplo- 
matic effort. 

Kissinger  is  right  when  he  argues  that  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  negotiations— but  only 
if  the  administration  and  the  generals  still 
seek  victory  or  substantive  compromise.  The 
time  is  now  for  negotiation  to  save  lives,  as 
the  final  act  apparently  unfolds. 

As  it  does,  a  last  question  emerges.  Cam- 
bodia was  Invaded  in  1970  for  the  sake  of 
American  strategy  in  Vietnam.  Shouldn't 
that  strategy  now  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  Cambodia?  For  the  same  basic  choices 
seem  to  face  us  in  Vietnam  as  well,  even  if 
the  timetable  and  scale  are  different. 
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WORKERS'    INTEGRITY   KEEPS 
INDUSTRY   IN   MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  by  John  D.  Moore- 
head  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
the  Southworth  Machine  Co.  of  Portland, 
Maine,  recently  considered  moving  to  the 
Midwest,  but  decided  to  stay  in  Maine  be- 
cause of  the  integrity  of  the  workers 
there. 

Southworth's  decision  is  high  praise 
for  working  men  and  women  in  Maine.  In 
order  to  share  with  my  colleagues  one 
company's  opinion  of  Maine  labor,  which 
I  consider  one  of  Maine's  most  important 
resources,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Feb  21 
1975J 

A.  N.E.  Firm  Decides  To  Stay 

(By  John  D.  Moorhead) 

Boston.— The  facts  seemed  to  point  to  a 
move  out  of  New  England. 

The  Southworth  Machine  Company  of 
Portland,  Maine,  which  sells  most  of  its  prod- 
ucts and  gets  many  of  its  raw  materials  from 
the  Midwest  and  South,  was  seriously  con- 
sidering starting  production  at  a  site  nearer 
Its  markets. 

Company  officials  took  a  good,  hard  look 
at  those  long  supply  lines— and  decided  last 
fall  not  to  move. 

What  made  them  stay  put.  says  Loren  K. 
Hutchinson,  Southwortli  president,  was  "the 
independence  of  the  average  worker  in  Maine 
his  great  pride  in  craftsmanship,  his  person- 
al integrity." 

Instead  of  heading  for  the  Midwest,  the 
85-year-old  company  leased  10,000  square 
feet  of  additional  space  in  a  nearby  indus- 
trial park  and  prepared  It  for  the  maiuifac- 
turlng  of  heavy  machinery. 

AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    LINE 

"I  really  feel  that  New  England  should 
wake  up  to  what  they  have  to  offer  and  stop 
playing  themselves  down,"  says  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. "We  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  line,  as 
people  often  say:  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line." 

Southworth,  which  manufactures,  paper 
mill  equipment  and  heavy-duty  tables,  ships 
its  products  out  by  flat-bed  truck,  "which  Is 
a  long  haul  to  some  of  our  markets,  as  far 
away  as  the  West  Coast, "  says  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 


"Transportation  costs  are  high,  but  there 
are  many  ways  you  can  overcome  that  "  he 
says. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  53  New  England  industries 
chose  to  pick  up  stakes  and  move  In  the  last 
two  years,  but  37— or  70  percent— slmplv 
stepped  over  to  another  location  within  the 
same  state.  Four  of  these  just  moved  ud  the 
street. 

During  the  same  period,  five  new  firms 
cr.me  to  New  England  while  five  firms 
nugiated  out  of  the  region,  the  First  National 
Bank  survey  shows. 

And  there  appears  to  be  a  trend  toward 
locating  in  medium-sized  or  small  commu- 
nities. Of  tho.se  53  companies  that  moved 
only  10  percent  went  to  larger  towns. 

"When  you  get  Into  a  smaller  area  such  as 
Maine,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "people  under- 
stand what  It  means  to  be  neighborly." 

EXAMPLE     OP     INTEGRITY 

He  also  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  a  South- 
worth  machinist  who  sometimes  leaves  his 
lathe  in  the  middle  of  the  work  day  and 
punches  out  on  the  time  clock.  The  worker 
goes  back  to  the  lathe,  works  for  a  bit  and 
then  punches  in  again. 

"Every  time  he  makes  a  mistake,  says  Mr 
Hutchinson,  "he  punches  out  so  he  won't 
cheat  the  company,  and  then  he  corrects  his 
error  on  his  own  time. 

"By  the  same  token,  he  wants  everythin" 
that  Is  coming  to  him"  in  terms  of  wages  and 
benefits,  Mr.  Hutchinson  adds. 


E.NVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OP  THE 
B-1 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Environmental  Action  Foundation  has 
raised  a  number  of  serious  questions 
about  the  proposed  B-1  bomber  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  before 
we  approve  any  further  development 
•work  on  this  project. 

Tlie  foundation  has  pointed  out  that 
the  B-1  raises  many  of  the  same  environ- 
mental issues  which  were  instrumental 
in  our  decision  several  years  ago  against 
building  the  supersonic  transport. 

In  recent  years  we  have,  for  example, 
learned  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
dangers  of  stratospheric  pollution,  which 
can  degrade  the  ozone  layer  and  expose 
us  to  deadly  ultraviolet  radiation.  The 
B-1.  like  the  SST,  poses  precisely  that 
danger. 

In  addition,  as  the  Environmental 
Action  statement  points  out: 

The  B-1  will  produce  a  more  powerful 
sonic  boom  than  any  other  plane  ever 
manufactured. 

Ftirther,  unlike  the  SST,  the  B-1  and 
other  aircraft  armed  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons raise  concerns  about  the  environ- 
mental hazards  associated  with  nuclear 
accidents. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  these  en- 
vironmental impacts  make  up  the  full 
case  against  going  ahead  with  the  B-1. 
But  they  must  certainly  be  included  in 
the  equation.  It  would  be  another  story 
if  the  B-1  were  the  only  thing  standing 
between  us  and  the  ultimate  pollution  of 
nuclear  war.  But  with  the  overwhelmins 
detrerent  built  into  our  land  and  sea- 
based  forces,  that  plainly  is  not  the  case. 
And  we  must  therefore  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  afford  not  only  the 
enormous  monetary  costs,  but  also  the 
severe  environmental  costs,  of  going 
ahead  with  the  B-1. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Environmental  Action 
Foundation  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred,  "The  B-1  Bomber  and  the  En- 
vironment," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  b-1  Bomber  and  the  Environment 

Environmentalists  rejoiced  when.  In  1971. 
the  plans  for  the  commercial  SST  were 
scrapped.  Now  the  Air  Force  is  trying  to 
push  another  SST.  known  as  the  B-1  Bomber, 
on  the  unsuspecting  American  public. 

The  environmental  problems  with  the  B-1 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Boeing 
SST:  stratospheric  pollution  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer,  sonic  boom, 
and  noise  pollution.  In  addition,  questions 
regarding  the  safety  of  manufacturing  and 
handling  of  nuclear  bombs  are  associated 
with  the  B-1. 

STRATOSPHERIC      POLLUTION 

The  Department  of  Transportation's  Cli- 
matic Assessment  Impact  Program  brought 
the  Issue  of  stratospheric  pollution  sharply 
Into  focus,  by  providing  much  badly  needed 
Information  on  the  workings  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

The  stratosphere,  which  contains  the  ozone 
layer,  is  vital  to  life  on  earth,  because  of 
It's  unique  ability  to  screen  out  the  harm- 
ful ultra  violet  radiation  given  out  by  the 
sun.  Ozone,  in  the  stratosphere,  averages 
only  three  parts  per  million,  and  catalysts 
(such  as  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  contained 
in  SST  exhaust  gasses)  at  only  one  part  per 
ten  thousand  of  ozone  can  rapidly  decom- 
pose ozone. 

Reliable  calculations  show  that  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  supersonic  aircraft 
(the  planned  B-1  fleet  is  two  hundred  and 
forty  one  aircraft)  operating  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  would  produce  enough  pollu- 
tion In  the  stratosphere  to  reduce  the  ozone 
layer  by  three  per  cent.  A  three  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  ozone  lajer  would  mean  ap- 
proximately a  six  percent  increase  In  the 
solar  ultraviolet  radiation,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  an  estimated  twenty  five 
thousand  additional  cases  of  skin  cancer 
per  year  In  the  United  States  alone. 

SONIC     BOOM 

For  want  of  a  better  word,  people  most 
often  describe  the  Impact  of  sonic  boom  as 
"intolerable".  The  B-1  will  produce  a  more 
powerful  sonic  boom  than  any  other  plane 
ever  manufactured. 

Studies  have  been  done  that  indicate  that 
a  low  intensity  (approximately  1.9  pounds 
per  square  foot  as  opposed  to  the  B-ls  2.7 
pounds  per  square  foot)  sonic  boom  can 
interrupt  a  person's  attention  to  decision 
making  for  at  least  thirty  seconds,  easily 
enough  time  for  the  driver  of  a  car  to  be 
Involved  In  a  serious  accident.  No  one  knows 
what  the  B-l's  bigger  boom  will  do. 

NUCLEAR    BOMBS 

The  B-1  is  designed  to  replace  the  B-52 
as  America's  front  line  strategic  bomber 
However,  flying  planes  loaded  with  nuclear 
bombs  seems  to  harm  more  people  than  It 
protects,  as  the  people  in  Palomares,  Spain 
found  out.  On  January  17,  1966,  a  B-52  col- 
ided  with  a  KC-135  tanker  accldently  re- 
leasing four  nuclear  bombs,  two  of  which 
broke  apart  spreading  deadly  plutonlum  on 
the  unfortunate  people  below.  This  was  only 
one  of  some  thirty-three  reported  accidents 
m  which  dangerous  nuclear  weapons  were 
involved. 

"The  B-1,  utilizing  a  much  more  untested 
technology  than  the  B-52,  Is  likely  to  be 
involved  in  even  more  of  these  Incidents 

The  Air  Force  statement  "The  B-1  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  environmentally  accept- 
able than  older  manned  bomber  weapon  sys- 
tems," is  not  just  wrong,  but  totally  irrespon- 


sible and   willfully  misleading  in  light  of 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary. 


LATER  YEARS  CAN  BE  GREATER 
YEARS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Kiwanis 
International  has  given  special  attention 
for  more  than  a  year  to  constructive  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  older  Americans. 

I  know  of  two  mottos  being  used  to 
express  Kiwanis  goals.  One  is  directed 
at  members;  it  says,  "Give  of  Yourself 
by  Enriching  the  Lives  of  the  Aging." 
The  other  is  directed  at  older  persons. 
It  says:  "The  later  years  can  be  the 
greater  years,  if  you  know  how  to  live 
them." 

Recently,  the  Kiwanis  magazine  asked 
me  to  write  a  message  commenting  on 
these  "greater  years."  I  was  glad  to  do 
so.  because  I  know  that  Kiwanis  members 
are  active  civic  leaders;  they  have 
launched  many  fine  individual  projects 
intended  to  make  life  better  for  the 
elderly  in  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1974  Kiwanis  publica- 
tion printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  same  is- 
sue which  describes  Kiwanis-sponsored 
housing  for  the  elderly  in  North  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
very  type  of  housing  which  got  ofif  to  a 
promising  start  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1960s,  only  to  encounter  a  "mora- 
torium" in  1969.  The  Congress,  however, 
has  insisted  that  a  modified  version  of 
the  202  direct  loan  program — which  en- 
courages nonprofit  sponsors  to  plan  and 
build  such  housing— be  included  in  last 
year's  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  Now  that  this  program  has  been 
given  what  should  be  a  new  lease  on  life, 
I  am  hopeful  that  Kiwanis  members  and 
other  worthy  sponsors  will  look  into  it. 
Exhibit  1 
What  About  Your  Greater  Years? 
People  sometimes  ask  me  whether  I  like 
workUig  on  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  They  seem  to  think  it's  depressing  to 
spend  so  much  time  on  what  is  so  often  called 
"the  plight  of  the  elderly."  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  telling  them  that  my  duties  with  the 
Committee  have  furnished  me  with  the  most 
satisfying  experience  of  my  legislative  career. 
We  certainly  do  face  problems  on  the  Com- 
mittee. We  search  for  short-term  and  long- 
range  answers  to  retirement  income    Medi- 
care,   housing,    better    transportation,    and 
much  more.  Slowly  we  are  making  progress  in 
these  areas,   and   I   draw  satisfaction   from 
taking  part  in  such  problem  solving.  But  the 
really  heart-warming  experiences  come  from 
direct  contact  with  older  persons.  Their  mes- 
sage is  simple  and  to  the  point;   ihe  aging 
refuse  to  settle  for  a  "plight"  as  the  sum 
of  their  existence.  They  are  busily  and  enjoy- 
ably  establishing  a  new  way  of  life  for  them- 
selves in  what  our  Committee  has  often  called 
a  "retirement  revolution." 

The  more  I  learn  about  the  aging,  the  more 
Impatient  I  am  with  the  two  extreme  stereo- 
types by  which  so  many  younger  people  seem 
to  conceive  of  the  elderly. 

One  vision  sees  destitution  and  Isolation 
as  the  fate  of  most  older  persons,  ignoring 


the  fact  that  95  percent  of  our  people  over 
age  sixty-five  live  outside  of  institutions. 
They  have  lots  of  vigor  despite  their  ailments. 
The  other  vision  pictures  the  elderly  as 
"golden  agers"  withdrawn  from  life  and  liv- 
ing In  useful!  leisure.  This  view,  like  the 
other,  is  a  caricature.  It  does  a  disservice  to 
the  elderly.  And  It  does  harm  to  the  young 
because  they  tend  to  dismiss  theh-  grandpar- 
ents, and  perhaps  even  their  parents,  as  irrel- 
evant. 

We  need  a  more  balanced  view  of  what  it 
means  to  be  old.  We  need  to  understand  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad. 

Kiwanis  International  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit,  therefore,  for  choosing  as  one  of  its 
major  emphasis  programs.  "The  Greater 
Years."  I  am  impressed  by  the  challenge  you 
have  posed  to  your  members :  "Give  of  Your- 
self by  Enriching  the  Lives  of  the  Aging."  And 
I  think  that  Kiwanis  gives  soimd  advice  to  the 
aging  when  It  tells  them:  "The  later  years 
can  be  the  greater  years,  if  you  know  how  to 
live  them." 

I  hope  you  keep  up  this  good  work  even 
after  your  official  emphasis  program  ends. 
And  I  hope  too  that  you  will  think  about 
your  own  personal  adjustment  to  retirement 
before  It  begins. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  persons  of 
middle  age  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
"turned  off"  by  retirement  as  it  approaches. 
Many  even  resist  taking  preretirement  train- 
ing, which  provides  practical  Information  on 
such  matters  as  financial  security  in  later 
years,  appropriate  living  quarters,  health 
maintenance,  and  so  on. 

Retirement  is  more  than  a  change  in  em- 
ployment status.  It  can  be,  and  so  often  is, 
the  beginning  of  that  part  of  life  in  which 
persons  can  call  the  shots  of  their  dally  exist- 
ence with  far  greater  freedom  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  can  devote  full  time  to  relaxation, 
or  they  can  find  a  new  balance  between  re- 
sponsibilities and  pleasure. 

In  either  case  retirement  can  be  a  period 
of  continuing  and  even  accelerating  personal 
growth.  Voluntary  service  is  certainly  one 
option  for  retirees.  Many  members  of  Kiwanis 
International,  for  example,  are  especially 
well  qualified  to  serve  on  SCORE,  an  orga- 
nization of  retired  businessmen  who  give 
free,  and  often  invaluable,  advice  to  owners 
of  small  businesses.  The  Retire  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  has  already  enlisted  60,000  in- 
dividuals in  some  six  hundred  communities. 
The  Foster  Grandparent  program  offers  won- 
derful opportunities  to  serve  children. 

Retirement  can  and  should  be  a  period 
of  new  experience,  not  mere  time  passing. 
And  "new  experience"  can  take  many  forms. 
A  hobby  of  long  standing  can  help  meet  com- 
munity needs  as  easily  as  business  or  profes- 
sional experttse. 

Don't  feel  that  you  have  to  wait  for  retire- 
ment to  become  interested  in  aging.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  town  does  not  have  a  com- 
munity school  program,  you  can  help  develop 
one  now  as  a  kind  of  annuity  for  your  own 
retirement  years.  Briefly,  community  schools 
keep  their  doors  open  after  normal  class- 
room hours  and  serve  as  headquarters  for  a 
large  variety  of  civic  and  recreational  activi- 
ties. A  bill  I  Introduced  to  help  develop  com- 
munity schools  recently  became  law,  and  I 
hope  Kiwanians  will  take  the  lead  in  making 
good  use  of  its  provisions  In  their  communi- 
ties. 

Above  all,  analyze  your  own  attitudes  to- 
ward aging.  As  your  own  parents  become 
older,  do  you  find  it  more  or  less  difficult 
to  communicate,  and  how  often  do  you  do 
so?  Do  you  envision  your  own  old  age  as  a 
time  of  satisfaction  or  of  trial  and  depres- 
sion? Do  you  want,  in  short,  to  make  the 
vtost  of  your  life  all  of  your  life? 

These  are  leading  questions,  but  they  are 
the  kind  of  questions  occurring  with  greater 
frequency  as  our  "retirement  revolution" 
continues.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  well 
these  questions  are  answered. 
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Exhibit  2 
NoETH  Vancouver's  Highrises  for  the 
Eldebx-y 
(By  Paul  Martin) 
■•It's  terrific  living  here,"  said  Byron  Gard- 
ner.  "My  wife  and  I   were  Just  saying  this 
morning  that  if  we  had  stayed  in  our  apart- 
ment wed  have  been  alone.  Living  in  Ki- 
wanls  Towers,  we  have  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
many  pleasant  friend.s,  and  Interesting  activ- 
itie.s." 

Bryon's  attractive  wife,  Theda.  nodded  In 
agreement  and  added.  'Were  very  thankful 
for  the  opportimlty  to  live  here.  We've  been 
here  two  years  and  have  enjoyed  the  whole 
time." 

We  dldnt  ask  the  age  of  Bryon's  wife  but 
he's  a  youthful  seventy-two  years.  He  Jogs 
two  mH'.s  a  day,  practices  Yoga,  meditates, 
and  Tvorks  in  his  daughter's  garden.  "The 
secTjt  of  youth."  says  Brvon.  "is  ui  a  per- 
son s  mental  attitude.  I  trv  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  studying  to  keep  my  mind  active 
along  with  exercise  to  remain  physically 
flexible.  "  Before  retiring  Bryon  owned  his 
own  supermarket  and  then  spent  some  year.s 
In  the  real  estate  business.  He  and  his  wife 
are  among  the  150  senior  citizens  living  in 
KiwanLs  Towers,  a  facility  built  and  operated 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  North  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia.  Completed  in  1970,  Ki- 
wanis Towers  is  a  fourteen-story  hi^hrise 
overlooking  the  bay.  Its  one-bedroom  suites 
for  married  couples  rent  at  S94  a  month 
and  bachelor  sxiites  are  available  for  S84  a 
month.  Rent  Includes  heat,  light,  cable- 
vision,  and  Laundry  facilities. 

A  service  project  dating  back  to  19-12  with 
the  North  Vancouver  club,  special  housing 
^  for  the  elderly  is  particularly  timely  toda\° 
The  number  of  persons  over  65  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  grown  at  three  times 
the  rate  for  the  total  population,  and  care 
of  the  aged  accounts  for  nearly  a  third  of 
there  nations'  health  expenditures.  Number- 
ing 23  million,  the  elderly  constitute  10  per- 
cent of  all  North  Americans  and  the  average 
child  born  in  tHe  US  or  Canada  can  expect 
to  live  to  about  sixty-nine,  which  Is  twenty- 
three  years  inngcr  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  " 

The  questions  of  care  for  the  elderly  and 
the  best  ways  to  deal  with  the  oroblem  "spark 
varying  reactions.  Snys  RobeVt  Bradshaw 
president  of  the  North  Vancouver  club,  "f 
came  Into  this  project  a  greenhorn  and  felt 
that  it  was  wTong  to  put  .senior  citizens 
into  facilities  by  themselves.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  they  would  have  been  better  served 
by  leaving  them  In  situations  where  thev 
would  be  with  people  of  all  ases.  But  mv 
experience  with  the.sc  Kiwanis  housing  proj- 
ects has  changed  my  view  180  degrees. 

"The.>e  older  people  understand  each  oth- 
ers needs  and  enjoy  living  here.  Thev  have 
a  wealth  of  knowledpe  and  varvlng"  back- 
ground, and  these  are  used  in  our  programs 
for  the  elderly.  For  instance,  they  take  pride 
In  the  gardens  and  keep  them  in  beautiful 
condition.  Bein,?  involved  in  these  homes 
has  vastly  expai;dsd  my  understanding  of 
elderly  people  av.d  the  problems  that  accom- 
pany aging.  I  believe  this  has  helned  me 
grow  as  a  human  being."  Head  of  his  own 
plumblaj  and  heating  business.  Bob  is 
chairman  of  the  maintenance  committee  for 
the  facilities  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  board,  Kiwanis  Senior  CitU'iens  Homes 
Ltd.,  is  headed  by  Robert  Handel,  who  servei 
as  president.  A  Kiwanian  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  Bob  Handel  Is  an  electrical  engineer 
soeciaH.!:ing  hi  designing  hydroelectric  plants 
These  Uiclude  the  Mlc.i  Dam  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  one  of  the  largest  units  in  west- 
ern Canada. 

"Many  service  clubs  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  service  work  because  It's  difficult  to 
find  meaningful  activities."  Handel  ex- 
plained. "We  feel  that  this  senior  citizens 
project  is  an  area  Iti  which  we  can  make  a 


substantial  and  continuing  contribution 
The  emphasis  here  is  not  Just  on  real  estate 
but  on  personal  Involvement— permanent, 
personal  involvement.  We're  continually  try- 
ing to  expand  the  social  programs  and  make 
certain  that  all  our  club  members,  and  their 
wives,  keep  active  in  various  facets  of  the 
project." 

The  eleven-man  board  includes  chairmen 
of  key  committees  such  as  planning  and 
property  headed  by  John  Sutherland,  tenant 
welfare  and  liaison  directed  by  Paul  HarrUig- 
ton,  tenant  applications  led  by  John  Struth- 
ers.  and  the  finance  committee  headed  by 
David  Bonner,  who  also  serves  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  Citizens  board. 

At  the  time  the  Kiwanis  Towers  opened 
four  years  ago  its  value  stood  at  $1,260,000, 
This  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  North  Van- 
couver club's  decision  in  1942  to  try  to  do 
something  to  case  the' lot  of  the  elderly.  The 
special  committee  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing substantial  until  1951.  when  it  bought 
twenty  surplus  cottages  built  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  for  defense  workers.  Re- 
quhing  substantial  renovation,  the  cottages 
were  remodeled  with  new  front  and  rear 
porches,  concrete  foimdations.  and  new 
plinnbing  and  wiring.  Later  the  club  bought 
and  renovated  an  additional  twentv  surplus 
cottages. 

Christened  Kiv.anis  Village,  the  forty  cot- 
tr.ges  soon  had  a  long  waiting  list  with  no 
possibility  of  expansion.  Then  in  1955  Brit- 
ish Columbia  passed  the  Elderly  Citizens 
Housing  Act.  Under  this  bill,  if  the  sponsor- 
ing agency  pledges  10  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  housing  for  senior  citizens 
the  provincial  government  will  grant  33  per- 
cent, provided  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment will  supply  a  low-interest  mortgage 
for  the  balance  of  the  capital  cost. 

With  the  help  of  this  new  law  the  North 
\  nncouver  Klwanl.ins  began  construction  in 
1959  of  a  three-story  apartment  buildinc 
followed  by  two  more  in  the  next  few  years' 
Today  these  three  buildings  provide  a  total 
of  eighty-eight  apartments  for  single  per- 
sons at  rentals  of  553  a  month  for  apart- 
ments with  .small  b.-xlconies  and  $49  a  month 
for  tho  others. 

Finns  for  construction  of  the  high-rise 
Kiwanis  Towers  were  .sparked  in  1968  with  a 
government  decision  to  build  a  road  right 
through  the  original  forty  cottages  of 
Kiwanis  Village. 

Jack  Sutherland  was  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Kiwpnis  Senior  Citizens 
Homes  at  the  time  and  says.  "When  that 
happened  we  began  to  look  for  wavs  to  re- 
locate the  forty  couples  living  in  the  village 
We  also  had  about  150  applications  on  file 
and  since  we  were  going  to  have  to  relocate 
the  iorty  original  couples  we  decided  to  build 
.'in  apartment  building  large  enough  to  han- 
f!Io  a  few  more."  This  decision  resulted  in 
the  four  teen -story  Kiwanis  Towers  and  its 
uincty-clsht  apartments, 

John  Knight,  a  Kiwanian  with  a  back- 
ground of  twenty-five  years  in  geriatric  so- 
cial work,  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
ICiw.anis  Towers  and  on  duty  about  twenty 
hours  a  week.  A  quiet,  artljulale  man  who 
an=;v.cr3  questions  thoughlfullv.  John  ex- 
plained. "We  don't  think  of  our  residents  as 
senior  citizens  but  simply  as  people  who  are 
a  lutle  older.  We  encourage  them  to  keep 
active  in  planning  .^ocial  activities  and  trips 
In  fact,  today  foriy  residents  are  on  an 
cxcui.=,ion  to  Vancouver  Island,  a  two-hour 
ferry  trip  each  way.  The  environment  Is 
stimulating  around  here  and  ke^ps  th°  res- 
idents alert  and  awnre  of  what's  happening  " 
The  board  of  directors  meets  monthly  the 
committees  meet  as  needed,  and  John  Kiiight 
sees  that  their  c'eclsions  are  implemented 

The  lounge  on  the  fourteenth  floor  pro- 
vides a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  bay  and 
is  used  for  bingo  games  hosted  by  wives  of 
the  Kiwanis  members.  The  shufBeboard  Is 
used  c.\iensively  both  by  tie  residents  and 
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by  the  Kiwanis  members  after  their  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  In  the  lounge.  Crlbbaee 
and  bridge  tournaments  contribute  to  th» 
excitement  In  the  faciUty  and.  accordine  to 
Bob  Bradshaw.  the  residents  play  a  sham 
tough  game  of  both.  The  Legion  donated  a 
piano  and  stereo  system  to  help  equip  the 
recreational  program  Ui  the  buUding  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  residents  cooked  and 
served  a  four-course  dinner  for  115  Enter 
tainment  Includes  wine  and  cheese  tastin-' 
parties,  songfests  led  by  school  choirs  and 
each  Christmas  club  members  brln"  a' cake 
and  a  card  to  each  resident  in  "kiwanis 
Towers. 

The  North  Vancouver  club's  current  prol 
ect  under  construction  is  Lynn  Manor  well 
along  toward  completion,  which  wiU  house 
three  hundred  persons  in  seventeen  stories 
Lynn  Manor  will  mark  a  new  direction  for 
the  club  with  provisions  for  120  suites  de- 
signed for  light  personal  care.  The  newest 
home  will  be  staffed  by  about  thirty  persons 
including  a  registered  nurse  on  each  shift  and 
a  registered  nurse  as  director  of  nursin^  The 
suites  for  light  personal  care  include°inde- 
pendent  balconies  and  full  bathroom  facu- 
lties with  emergency  call  precautions.  Audio 
and  visual  control  from  nursing  stations  to 
each  suite  is  standard  with  these  units. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  108  suites  for 
single  persons  and  thh-ty-six  one-bedroom 
suites  for  married  couples.  Lynn  Manor  is 
being  constructed  with  large  lounges  in  the 
main  area  and  a  penthouse  with  separate 
cafeteria,  chapel,  beauty  parlor,  television 
and  bridge  rooms,  library,  an  area  for  danc- 
ing, and  a  sun  deck.  Rents  have  not  been 
established  but  are  expected  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $95  for  single  persons  $lio 
for  married,  and  $300  for  the  light  personal 
care  units  Including  full  food  service.  Target 
date  for  opening  is  January  1975.  As  with 
previous  buUdlngs,  Lynn  Manor  has  been 
funded  with  one  thh-d  of  the  cost  provided 
by  a  grant  from  the  provincial  government 
and  tiie  balance  amortized  over  a  fifty-year 
period.  On  this  project  the  North  Vancouver 
club  provided  the  land  as  its  equity  of  ap- 
proximately $350,000.  With  the  completion 
of  Lynn  Manor  the  total  value  of  the  club's 
property  for  senior  citizens  will  be  about  $7 
million. 

"With  the  opening  of  Lynn  Manor  well 
have  a  little  more  than  four  hundred  resi- 
dents able  to  look  after  themselves."  noted 
Bob  Handel,  "As  our  residents  get  older, 
about  twenty  a  year  will  have  to  be  moved 
to  the  section  for  light  personal  care.  With- 
out this  capability  we  would  have  to  release 
them  to  nursing  homes,  which  would  be  a 
pr.inful  shock  for  them.  This  wav  we'll  still 
be  able  to  house  them  and  they'll  remain 
among  their  friends." 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  Kiwanis  Senior 
Citizens  Homes  a  person  must  be  at  least 
sixty-five,  ambulatory,  in  reasonably  good 
iiealth,  and  have  an  income  of  a  little  more 
than  8200  per  person.  At  present  the  waiting 
list  totals  above  five  hundred. 

The  North  Vancouver  club  remains  heavily 
involved  in  all  phases  of  the  homes  because, 
.says  Sob  Bradshaw,  "V/e  didn't  want  to  have 
a  purely  check-writing  role.  Rather,  we've 
elected  to  develop  psrional  relationships 
with  the  residents  and  keep  active  in  a  wide 
range  of  programs  designed  to  add  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  their  lives." 

How  well  does  this  succeed?  Let's  ask  Con- 
Eiance  and  John  Edenborough.  who  have 
lived  in  Kiwanis  Towers  for  the  past  three 
years.  Born  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 
Constance  is  ninety-one  and  John,  who  was 
barn  in  Middlesex.  England,  is  ninety-two. 
A  delightful,  alert  couple,  they  speak  with 
moving  simplicity. 

"It's  pleasant,  not  rowdy."  smiled  Eliza- 
beth. "There's  a  nice  view  of  the  bav.  and 
evervone  is  friendly." 

A  man  of  fewer  words.  John  said,  "I  like 
it  here." 
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CONSTRUCTIVE    CHANGES    IN    THE 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  this 
morning  approved  S.  200,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  with  two  changes  which 
represent  major  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  this  highly  controversial  legisla- 
tion. 

While  I  still  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  governmental  principle  of  hav- 
ing one  Federal  agency,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy, 
intervening  in  the  operations  of  others. 
I  believe  these  two  changes  make  the 
CPA  a  much  more  reasonable  bill. 

First,  the  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  to  broaden  the  exemption 
for  small  businesses  from  the  informa- 
tion gathering  powers  of  the  Agency  for 
Consumer  Advocacy. 

Second,  it  adopted  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  which  I  whole- 
heartedly cosponsored,  to  require  that 
every  proposed  Federal  law  or  regulation 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  assessing 
its  cost  to  consumers. 

With  these  amendments,  the  bill  now 
contains  compensating  factoi-s  which 
may  serve  to  override  my  objections  to 
the  overall  governmental  principles  on 
which  it  is  based.  Accordingly,  I  am  now 
reexamining  my  opposition  to  the  bill, 
provided  it  stays  in  the  same  form  as 
approved  by  the  committee. 

In  my  estimation,  the  CPA  heretofore 
has  been  an  unreasonable  piece  of  leg- 
islation. While  it  has  been  based  on 
the  noble  principle  that  consumers 
should  be  protected  from  unscrupulous 
business  practices,  it  has  been  lacking  in 
fairness  and  equity  for  the  average 
American  consumer  and  small  business- 
man. 

These  amendments  and  certain  fea- 
tures incorporated  in  the  bill  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  when  he  reintroduced  it 
this  year  have  made  the  CPA  much  less 
objectionable. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  ex- 
empted small  businesses  from  the  infor- 
mation-gathering powers  of  the  ACA. 
However,  the  definition  of  "small  busi- 
ness" was  limited  to  firms  with  no  more 
than  25  employees. 

To  my  mind,  this  was  an  unreasonable 
criteria. 

There  are  many  firms  with  more  than 
25  employees  which  are  small  businesses 
in  terms  of  their  financial  base. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
uses  a  much  different  criteria  for  its 
SBIC  loans.  As  a  result  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  SBA  criteria  alone  is  now  in- 
corporated in  the  bill.  It  defines  a  small 
business  as  one  having  assets  not  exceed- 
ing $7.5  million,  net  worth  not  in  excess 
of  $2.5  million,  and  an  average  annual 
net  income  of  not  more  than  $250,000. 
My  amendment  broadens  the  small 
business  exemption,  and  many  more  bus- 
inesses will  be  exempt  than  if  the  25-em- 
Ployee  test  were  left  in  the  bill.  Only 
those  with  the  financial  resources  to 
fight  back  will  be  subject  to  the  chief 
narrassment  power  of  the  ACA. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  major  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee,  which 


was  offered  by  Senator  Brock  with  my 
unqualified  support,  will  serve  to  tell  the 
American  people  just  how  much  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  regulations  are 
costing  them. 

It  requires  that  every  new  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  be  accompanied  by  an  infla- 
tion impact  statement  which  will  assess 
its  costs  to  consumers.  This  is  similar  to 
a  requirement  in  S.  937,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  that  produc- 
tivity impact  statements  accompany 
every  new  major  Federal  program. 

Senator  Brock  deserves  congratula- 
tions from  evei-y  American  for  proposing 
this  amendment,  for  it  will  provide  for 
the  first  time  a  true  picture  of  the  cost  of 
Government. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  begin 
to  consider  all  of  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  Federal  laws  and  regulations.  Too 
often  our  reaction  to  a  problem  has  been 
to  pass  a  law  establishing  a  new  program 
or  requirement  without  fully  understand- 
ing the  impact  it  will  have  on  consumers, 
the  economy,  and  our  rate  of  productiv- 
ity. Sadly,  our  citizens  are  now  paying 
the  price— light  out  of  their  pocketbooks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
recently  carried  an  editorial  in  support 
of  economic  impact  statements  along 
with  an  excerpt  from  a  study  by  econo- 
mist Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  regarding 
the  cost  of  government  regulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
editorial  and  the  excerpt  from  Mr.  Wei- 
denbaum's  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's  Tir.iE  Fon  Economic  Imp.\ct 
Statements 
The  scope  of  new  government  programs 
and  regulations  has  never  expanded  so  rap- 
idly as  it  has  In  the  past  decade,  except,  per- 
haps, during  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
Since  the  mld-1960's,  federal  legislation  and 
administration  orders  have  set  new  standards 
for  air,  water,  noise,  meat,  poultry,  fabrics, 
land  sales,  boats,  paint,  credit  transactions. 
Industrial  safety,  and  employment  prac- 
tices— to  mention  but  a  few.  All  of  these 
regulations  involved  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  some  or  all  citizens,  and 
most  have  had  a  measure  of  success.  Some 
have  required  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  tax  money,  while  others  have  not.  All, 
however,  cost  somebody  something,  and  the 
costs  that  don't  show  up  in  tax  bills  tend 
sooner  or  later  to  show  up  in  price  increases. 
As  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  makes  clear  in  a 
new  study,  a  portion  of  which  appears  else- 
where on  this  page  today,  those  price  in- 
creases have  been  a  significant  component  In 
the  Inflationary  spiral.  And.  if  the  expansion 
of  regulation  goes  on  at  its  present  rate,  such 
price  increases  could  produce  a  stagnant 
economy. 

The  argument  over  liealth  care  provides  a 
classic  example  of  the  way  the  present  sys- 
tem works.  Health  insurance  plans  before 
Congress  are  usually  discussed  in  terms  of 
how  much  they  will  cost  federal  or  state 
governments  In  tax  money.  While  these  fig- 
ures are  of  obvious  importance,  the  true  cost 
of  any  such  plan  must  Include  the  additional 
expenses  the  plan  will  Impose  on  employers 
and  employees.  If  those  additional  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  employers,  they  will  be  re- 
flected, sooner  or  later,  in  prices.  If  they  are 
paid  by  employees,  they  will  be  reflected  in  a 
loss  of  buying  power.  In  either  case,  they  are 
real  costs,  just  as  tax  increases  are  real  costs. 

Congress  has  taken  note  of  one  aspect  of 


this  problem  by  requiring  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  set  out  as  "tax  expenditures  ' 
those  losses  In  tax  revenues  that  restilt  from 
deductions  or  tax  credits  used  to  encourage 
economic  activities.  But  it  needs  to  go  fur- 
ther. In  order  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  full 
costs  cf  a  health  plan  or  noise  reduction  reg- 
ulation or  any  other  federal  program.  Con- 
gress needs  an  "economic  Impact"  statement 
not  luilike  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments now  required  of  many  construction 
programs.  Then  it  could  know  how  much  a 
particular  program  or  set  of  regulations  really 
costs.  , 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  things  like 
health  insurance  or  safety  regulations  or 
meat  ln.spection  programs  should  be  post- 
poned or  abandoned.  Rather,  it  is  to  suggest 
that  Congress  and  the  public  should  be  aware 
of  the  full  costs  of  the  legislation  It  ap- 
proves—and of  the  Individuals  or  institu- 
tions that  will  be  made  to  bear  those  costs. 
We  suspect  that  If  Congress  recognized  the 
full  cost  of  some  of  the  information  federal 
agencies  now  gather  or  of  some  of  the  health 
and  safety  regulations  that  have  been  im- 
posed, it  would  cut  back  certain  federal  ac- 
tivities. Tlie  benefits,  in  some  Instances,  of 
the  information  or  the  regulations  would 
hardly  seem  commensurate  with  the  costs. 
And.  in  a  time  of  Inflation  and  recession,  any 
unnecessary  cost  Imposed  by  government  on 
business  or  individuals  simply  increases  the 
agony. 

Government  Regulations:  The 
infi.ationary  costs 
(By  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 
As  the  American  public  Is  learning  to  its 
dismay,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment actions  can  cause  or  worsen  infla- 
tion. Large  budget  deficits  and  excessively 
easy  monetary  policy  arc  usually  cited  as  the 
two  major  culprits  and  quite  properly.  "Vet, 
there   is  a  third,   less  obvious — and  hence 
more   insidious — way  In  which   government 
can  worsen  the  already  severe  Inflationary 
pressures  affecting  the  American  economy. 

That  third  way  is  for  the  government  to 
^require  actions  In  the  private  sector  which 
Increase  the  costs  of  production  and  hence 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  and  services 
which  are  sold  to  the  public.  For  extltaple, 
the  price  of  the  typical  new  1974  passenger 
automobile  is  about  $320  higher  than  It 
v/ould  have  been  in  the  absence  of  fed- 
erally mandated  safety  and  environmental 
requirements.  Attention  needs  to  be  focused 
on  this  third  route  to  Inflation  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  government  Is  constantly  em- 
barking on  new  and  expanded  programs 
which  raise  costs  and  prices  In  the  private 
economy  and  (2)  neither  government  dt^i- 
slon  makers  nor  the  public  recognize  the 
significance  of  these  Inflationary  effects.  Lit- 
erally, the  federal  government  Is  continually 
mandating  more  inflation  via  the  regula- 
tions it  promulgates.  These  actions  of  course 
are  validated  by  an  accommodating  mone- 
tary policy. 

Obviously,  most  of  these  government  ac- 
tions are  not  designed  to  increase  pricc>: 
Nevertheless,  that  is  their  result.  In  part 
because  of  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of 
government  spending,  we  have  turned  in- 
creasingly to  mechanisms  designed  to 
achieve  a  given  national  objective— better 
working  conditions,  for  example,  or  more 
nutritioiis  foods — without  much  expenditure 
of  government  funds.  The  approach  empha- 
sizes efforts  to  influence  private  decision 
makers  to  achieve  specific  ends.  Thus, 
rather  than  burden  the  public  treasury  with 
the  full  cost  of  cleaning  up  environmental 
pollution,  we  now  require  private  firms  to 
devote  additional  resources  to  that  purpose. 
Rather  than  have  the  federal  govertoment 
spend  large  sums  to  eliminate  traffic  hazards, 
we  require  motorists  to  purchase  vehicles 
equipped  with  various  safety  features  that 
Increase  the  selling  price. 
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At  first  bUish,  government  Imposition  of 
socially  desirable  requirements  on  business 
appears  to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  achiev- 
ing national  objectives:  It  costs  the  govern- 
ment nothing  and  therefore  Is  no  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  But.  on  reflection,  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  public  does  not  escape  paying 
the  co^t.  For  example,  every  time  that  the 
Ornipational  Safety  and  Health  Admlnistra- 
t  ion  Imposes  a  more  costly,  albeit  safer,  meth- 
od of  production,  the  cost  of  the  resultant 
product  ■will  necessarily  tend  to  rLse.  Every 
time  that  the  Consumer  Safety  Commission 
imposes  a  standard  which  is  more  costly  to 
attain,  .some  product  costs  will  tend  to  rise. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  activities  of 
the  Environmental   Protection  Agency,   the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  so  forth. 
The  point  being  made  here  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  What  is  at  Issue  Is  not  the 
worth  of  the  objectives  of  these  agencies. 
Rather,  it  Is  that  the  public  does  not  get  a 
"free   lunch"   by   Imposing   public   require- 
ments  on   private    Industry.   Although   the 
costs  of  government  regulation  are  not  borue 
by  the  taxpayer  directly,  in  large  measure 
they  show  up  in  higher  prices  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  consumers  buy.  These  high- 
er prices,   we  need   to  recognize,  represent 
the  "hidden  tax'  which  is  shifted  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  government-mandated  require- 
ments Impose  similar  costs  on  all  price  cate- 
gories of  a  given  product  (say.  automobUes), 
this  hidden  tax  will  tend  to  be  more  regres- 
sive than  the  federal  income  tax.  That  Is.  the 
costs  may  be  a  higher  relative  burden  on 
lower  income  groups  than  on  higher  Income 
groups. 

Government  regulation  is  an  accepted  fact 
In  a  modern  society.  The  point  being  made 
here  is  the  modest  one  that  a  given  regula- 
tory activity  generates  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Hence,  consideration  of  proposals — and 
they  are  numerous— to  extend  the  scope  of 
federal  regulation  should  not  be  limited,  as 
Is  usually  the  case,  to  a  recital  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  regulation.  Rather,  the  costs  need 
to  be  considered  also,  both  those  which  are 
tangible  and  those  which  may  be  Intangible. 
It  should  be  acknowledged  that  what  is 
taking  place  In  the  United  States  represents 
not  an  abrupt  departure  from  an  Idealized 
free  market  economy,  but  rather  the  rapid 
Intensification  of  fairly  durable  trends  of  ex- 
panding government  control  over  the  private 
sector.  In  earlier  periods,  when  productivity 
and  living  standards  were  rising  rapidly  the 
nation  could  more  easily  afford  to  applaud 
the  benefits  and  Ignore  the  costs  of  regula- 
tion. But  now  the  acceleration  of  federal 
controls  coincides  with,  and  accentuates,  a 
slowdown  In  productivity  growth  and  in  the 
Improvement  In  real  standards  of  living. 
Thus,  the  earlier  attitude  of  tolerance  to- 
ward controls  Is  no  longer  economicallv  de- 
fensible. 

Worthy  objectives,  such  as  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  safer  -products,  can  be  at- 
tained without  the  Inflationary  Impact  that 
regulation  brings,  and  public  policy  should 
be  revised  to  this  end.  But  we  need  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  phenomenon  of  gov- 
ernment-mandated price  Increases.  It  Is 
likely  that  this  vuiwanted  phenomenon  will 
be  with  us  for  some  time — at  least  until  con- 
sumers and  their  representatives  recognize 
the  problem  and  urge  changes  in  public 
policy. 

As  these  government-mandated  costs  be- 
gin to  visibly  exceed  the  apparent  benefits. 
It  can  be  hoped  that  public  pressures  will 
mount  on  governmental  regulators  to  mod- 
erate the  Increasingly  stringent  rules  and 
regulations  that  they  apply.  At  present,  for 
example,  a  mislabeled  product  that  Is  de- 
clared an  unacceptable  hazard  often  must  be 
destroyed.  In  the  futiu-e,  the  producer  or 
seUer  perhaps  wUl  only  be  required  to  relabel 


it  correctly,  a  far  less  costly  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  objective. 


March  12,  1975 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  ON  TO- 
MORROW OF  SENATOR  MORGAN 
AND  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  Mr. 
Symington  is  recognized  on  tomorrow 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  Mr. 
Morgan  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— S.  622 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  S.  622  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure:  William  Van 
Ness,  Ben  Cooper,  Tom  Piatt,  Grenville 
Garside.  Jim  Barnes,  and  Patty  Ladner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STANDBY   ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  S.  622,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  622, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  622 
Bill  (S.  622»  to  provide  standby  authorllv 
to  assure  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  are  met.  to  reduce  reliance 
on  oil  Imported  from  Insecure  sources  at 
high  prices,  and  to  Implement  United  States 
obligations  under  International  agreements 
to  deal  with  shortage  condltion.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act,  including  the  following  table 
of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— STANDBY  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  101.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions. 
Sec.  103.  End-vise  rationing. 
Sec.  104.  Energy  conservation  plans. 
Sec.  105.  Materials  allocation. 
Sec.  106.  Federal  actions  to  increase  avail- 
able domestic  petroleum  supplies. 


Sec.  107.  Other  amendment  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973. 

Sec.  108.  Prohibitions  ou  unreasonable  ac- 
tions. 

Sec.  109.  Regulated  carriers. 

Sec.  110.  Advisory  committees. 

Sec.  111.  Exports. 

Sec.  112.  Administrative  procedure  and  judi- 
cial review. 

Sec.  113.  International  oil  allocations 

Sec.  114.  Prohibited  acts. 

Sec.  115.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  116.  Delegation  of  authority  and  effect 
on  State  law. 

Sec.  117.  Grants  to  States. 

Sec.  118.  Energy  Information. 

Sec.  119.  Exchange  of  Information. 

Sec.  120.  Relationship  of  this  title  to  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Agreement. 

Sec.  121.  International  voluntary  agree- 
ments— procedures. 

Sec.  122.  Extension  of  mandatory  allocation 
program. 

Sec.  123.  Limitations  on  raising  or  removing 
petroleum  price  controls. 

Sec.  124.  Contingency  plans. 

Sec.  125.  Intrastate  natural  gas. 

Sec.  126.  Expiration. 

Sec.  127.  Authorizations  of  appropriations 

Sec.  128.  Severability. 

Sec.  129.  Transfer  of  authority. 

TITLE  II— ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
POLICY 

Sec.  201.  Statement  of  purposes,  findings, 
and  policy. 

Sec.  202.  Interim  energy  conservation  plans. 

Sec.  203.  Federal  initiatives  In  energy  con- 
servation. 

Sec.  204.  State  Uiltlatlves  in  energj'  conserva- 
tion. 

Sec.  205.  Delegation  of  authority. 

Sec.  206.  Grants  to  States. 

Sec.  207.  Energy  conservation  targets  and 
objectives. 

Sec.  208.  Nonparticipatlon  by  State  govern- 
ment. 

See.  209.  Reports. 

Sec.  210.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  211.  Expiration. 

TITLE  I— STANDBY  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  101.    Findings    and    Purposes. — (a) 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  energy  shortages  cause  unemployment, 
inflation,  and  other  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions and  hardships; 

(2)  such  shortages  and  dislocations  Jeop- 
ardize the  normal  flow  of  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce; 

(3)  disruptions  in  the  avallablUty  of  Im- 
ported energy  supplies,  particularly  petro- 
leum products,  pose  a  serious  risk  to  national 
security,  economic  well-being,  and  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  American  people; 

(4)  because  of  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
climate,  and  available  fuel  mix  in  different 
areas  of  the  Nation,  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  developing  and  enforcing  appro- 
priate authorities  lies  not  only  with  the 
Federal  Government,  but  with  the  States 
and  with  local  government; 

(5)  the  protection  and  fostering  of  com- 
petition and  the  prevention  of  anticompeti- 
tive practices  and  effects  are  vital  during 
periods  of  energy  shortages; 

(6)  existing  legal  authority  and  reliance 
upon  voluntary  programs  to  deal  with  short- 
age conditions  on  an  emergency  basis  are 
inadequate  to  protect  the  public  Interest; 

(7)  new  standby  legislative  authority  is 
needed  to  deal  with  conditions  that  may  be 
created  by  domestic  energy  shortages  or 
curtailment  of  oil  imports  and  thereby  to 
protect  the  American  people  and  the  econ- 
omy from  serious  dlsruptlMi  and  dislocation; 
and 

(8)  development  of  cooperative  Interna- 
tional programs  to  manage  energy  shortages 
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can  combat   economic   hardships  and  con- 
tribute to  national  security. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  grant 
specific  temporary  standby  authority  to  Im- 
pose end-use  rationing  and  to  reduce  demand 
by  regulating  public  and  private  consump- 
tion of  energy,  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view and  right  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  to  authorize  certain  other  specific  tem- 
porary emergency  actions  to  be  exercised, 
to  assure  that  the  essential  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  will  be  met  in  a  manner 
which,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable: 

( 1 )  is  consistent  with  existing  national 
commitments  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
environment; 

(2)  minimizes  any  adverse  impact  on  em- 
ployment; 

(3)  provides  for  equitable  treatment  of  all 
regions  of  the  country  and  sectors  of  the 
economy; 

(4)  maintains  vital  services  necessary  to 
health,  safety,  and  public  welfare; 

(5)  Insures  against  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices and  effects  and  preserves,  enhances,  and 
facilitates  competition  in  the  development, 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  energy  resources;  and 

(6)  embodies  the  Federal  Government,  sub- 
Jeet  to  sections  120  and  121,  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibilities  under  International  agree- 
ments to  which  It  Is  a  party. 

(c)  Prior  to  exercising  any  of  the  author- 
ities contained  In  any  of  the  following  pro- 
visions of  this  title: 

1.  Section  103,  End-Use  Rationing; 

2.  Section  104,  Energy  Conservation  Plan; 

3.  Section  106,  Federal  Actions  To  Increase 
Available  Domestic  Petroleum  Supplies; 

4.  Section  110,  Antitrust  Provisions; 

5.  Section  113,  International  Oil  Alloca- 
tions; and 

6.  Section  119,  Exchange  of  Information 
the  President  is  required  to  make  a  finding 
that:  (A)  acute  energy  shortage  conditions 
e.xist  or  are  Impending  that  threaten  the 
domestic  economy  and  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  essential  civilian  or 
military  energy  requirements  and  that  such 
shortage  conditions  are  of  such  severity  or 
scope  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  the  stand- 
by energy  authorities  provided  for  In  this 
title;  or  (B)  that  the  exercise  of  the  author- 
ities provided  for  In  this  title  are  required  to 
fulfill  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
an  international  agreement  to  which  it  is  a 
party.  The  President's  finding  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  together  with  a  re- 
port on  the  manner  In  which  the  authority 
will  be  used. 

(d)  Any  finding  made  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  remain  In  effect 
for  a  period  of  more  than  nine  months.  The 
President  may  make  a  new  finding  under 
subsection  (c)  Lf  he  finds  that  the  exercise 
of  authorities  pursuant  to  his  Initial  find- 
ing is  required  beyond  nine  months. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "petroleum"  means  crude 
oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petro- 
leum product  (as  defined  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973). 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
in  t'le  Ejeographical  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
StTte.?. 

<4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Ait.T.ini.strator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admln- 
i'lrr.ticn. 

i5i  The  term  "International  agreement" 
r-t.ins  the  Agreement  On  An  International 
i.  .)'.:gy  Program,  signed  by  the  United  States 
on  No-.ember  18,  1974,  and  printed  as  Serial 
>'3  t»3-53.  November,  1974,  Committee  Print, 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 

(6)  The  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  government  entity,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association,  consortium,  or  any  en- 
tity organized  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose, wherever  situated,  domiciled,  or  doing 
buslJiess,  that  directly  or  through  other  per- 
sons subject  to  its  control,  is  engaged  In 
commerce  In  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Its  territories  and  possessions,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  is  a  United 
States  citizen  engaged  in  commerce  outside 
of  the  United  States  which  activity  affects 
United  States  commerce,  or  Is  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "handicapped  person"  means 
any  individual  who,  by  reason  of  disease.  In- 
jury, age,  congenital  malfunction,  or  other 
permanent  incapacity  or  disability.  Ls  unable 
without  special  facilities,  planning,  or  design 
to  utilize  mass  transportation  vehicles,  facil- 
ities, and  services  and  who  has  a  substantial, 
permanent,  impediment  to  mobility. 

(8)  The  term  "eligible  person"  means  any 
handicapped  person  (who  may  or  may  not 
have  a  driver's  license)  or  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  person  who  must 
transport  that  person  to  and  from  special 
services. 

Sec.  103.  End-Use  Rationing. — (a)  The 
President  Is  authorized  to  promulgate  a  regu- 
lation which  shall  provide,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  section  4(b)(1)  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
for  the  establishment  of  a  program  for  the 
rationing  and  orderhig  of  priorities  among 
classes  of  end-users  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil,  or  any  refined  petroleum  product,  and 
for  the  assignment  to  end-users  of  such 
products  of  rights,  and  evidences  of  such 
rights,  entitling  them  to  obtain  such  prod- 
ucts In  precedence  to  other  classes  of  end- 
users  not  similarly  entitled. 

(b)  The  regulation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  take  effect  only  if  the 
President  finds  that  It  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  title  and  those  public 
purposes  enumerated  In  section  4(b)(1)  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

(c)(1)  The  President  shall,  by  regulation 
or  order,  in  furtherance  of  the  regulation 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  consistent  with  the  objectives 
enumerated  in  section  4(b)  (1)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  cause 
such  allocations  or  such  adjustments  of  allo- 
cations made  pursuant  to  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  other 
authority,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
and  the  absence  of  any  other  petroleum  allo- 
cation authority,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized,  notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  that  Act,  to  promulgate  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  standards  and  according 
to  the  procedures  set  out  In  section  4,  sub- 
section (a)  through  (d)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  such  a 
regulation  providing  for  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petro- 
leum products  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
tlie  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  President  shall  provide  for  proce- 
dures by  which  any  end-user  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  which  priorities  and  entitlements 
are  established  under  the  rationing  program 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  petition  for  review  and  reclassifica- 
tion or  modification  of  any  determination 
made  under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to 
his  rationing  priority  or  entitlement.  The 
President  shall  also  provide  for  the  making 
of  such  adjustments  as  are  practicable  to 
prevent  special  hardship.  Inequity,  or  unfair 


distribution  of  burdens,  and  shall  establish 
procedures  which  are  available  to  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interpretation, 
modification,  rescission  of,  exception  to.  cr 
exemption  from,  such  rules,  regulations,  ai :d 
orders.  Such  procedures  may  Include  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  such  local  boards  as 
may  be  authorii-ed  to  carry  out  functions 
under  this  subEection  puri-uant  to  section 
116  of  this  title. 

(c>  No  rule  cr  order  under  this  section  may 
impose  any  tax  or  user  fee  or  provide  for  a 
credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any  tax. 

(f)  At  such  time  as  the  President  finds 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  put  a  regulation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Into  effect, 
the  President  shall  transmit  such  regulation 
to  each  House  of  Congress  and  such  regula- 
tion shall  take  effect  and  terminate  In  the 
same  manner  as  an  energy  conservation  plan 
prescribed  under  section  104  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  deemed  an  energy  conservation  plan 
for  purposes  of  section  104(c) ,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  104(a)(1)(B). 
Such  a  regulation  may  be  amended  as  pro- 
vided in  section  104(b)(1)  of  this  Act. 

(g)(1)  In  promulgating  a  rule  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  President  shall 
give  priority  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  other  eligible  persons, 
including  the  need  for  special  arrangements 
for  handicapped  persons  who  because  of 
architectural  barriers  would  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  their  rights  under  sub.^ec- 
tion  (a)  under  standard  procedures  or  ar- 
rangements. 

(2)  In  determining  the  eligibility  of 
'handicapped  person"  and  "eligible  person" 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration: Prortded  further,  That  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped  shall  be  established  in  advance 
of  and  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a» 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  104.  Enehcv  CoNSEr.vATicN  Piavc  — 
(a)  (1)  (A)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  promulgate,  by 
regulation,  one  or  more  energy  consen-aiion 
plans  In  accord  with  this  section  which  shall 
be  designed  (together  with  actions  taken  and 
proposed  to  be  taken  under  other  authority 
of  this  or  other  Acts)  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  energy  consumption.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "energy  conservation  plan  ' 
means  a  plan  for  transportation  controls  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  discretionary 
tran.sportation  activities  upon  which  the 
basic  economic  viability  of  the  United  States 
does  not  depend)  and  such  other  reasonable 
restrictions  on  the  public  or  private  use  of 
energy  (including  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption of  businesses)  which  are  neces- 
sary to  reduce  energy  consumption. 

(B)  No  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated under  this  section  may  Impose  ration- 
ing or  any  tax  or  user  fee,  or  provide  for  a 
credit  or  deduction  in  computing  any  tax. 

(C)  In  promulgating  regulations  pursuant 
to  this  section  the  President  shall  give  pri- 
ority consideration  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

(2)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
come effective  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section.  Such  a  plan  shall  apply  in 
each  State,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
an  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  such  plan 
In  cases  where  a  comparable  State  or  local 
program  is  in  effect,  or  where  the  President 
finds  special  circumstances  exist. 

(3)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  deal 
with  only  one  functionally  discrete  subject 
matter  or  type  of  action  proposed  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)(3),  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  a  period  specified  In  the  plan  unless  ear- 
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lier  rescinded  by  the  Presidciii:  but  shall 
terminate  in  any  event  no  later  than  nine 
months  after  such  plan  first  takes  effect  un- 
ices renewed  In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "energy  conservation  plan"  does 
not  include  an  amendment  to  an  ei^ergy  con- 
servation plan  that  is  consistent  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  primaiy  conservation 
plan.  The  President  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  all  amendments. 

(2)  The  President  -shall  truisniit  any  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  (braiing  an  identi- 
ncation  number)  to  cadi  Hon.se  of  Congre.  a 
on  the  date  on  which  it  is  promulgated. 

(3(  Each  energy  con.^ervation  plan  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  pro\  ided  in  the  plan, 
but  if  either  Hou.se  of  Congress,  before  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  ten  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  whlcli  such  action  is  transmitted  to 
It  pa.sses  a  resolution  staHni^  in  substance 
that  Congress  does  not  favor  such  action, 
such  action  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  pa.ssage  of  such  re.stilutiou. 

(4»  For  the  purpose  of  piiragraph  |3)  of 
this  subsection  — 

l.\)  continuity  of  .=essiun  is  broken  onlv 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die:  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  li  not 
in  session  because  of  an  ndjo.ir.unent  of 
more  than  three  day.s  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  ten-day 
period. 

(5)  Under  provision,-;  contained  in  an  en- 
ergy conservation  plan,  a  provision  of  the 
plan  may  take  effect  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  takes 
effect. 

(c)  (1)  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  Con- 
gies.s — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. re.spectively.  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Huuse.  respective- 
ly, but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  to  bo  followed  in  that  Hou^e  in 
the  case  of  resolutions  de.-tribed  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  sublet ; ion:  and  it  .super- 
sedes other  rules  only  to  tlie  extent  that  It 
l.s  inconsistent  thercwiiii;  and 

tB)  with  full  recoRUition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Hou^•e  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hou.se. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subKedion.  the 
term  're.sohitioii'  means  only  a  resolution 
of  either  Hou.se  of  Congress  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

(A)  A  resolution  the  matter  i-.fter  the  re- 
FOlving  clause  of  wln;h  reads  as  follows: 
•That  the does  not  object  to  the 
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Implementation  of  energy  conservation  plan 
numbered submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  .   39— .-.   the  first  blank 

.space  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
f.pace  being  appropriately  lilled:  but  does  not 
Include  a  resolution  which  specified  more 
than  one  energy  conservation  plan. 

(B)  A  resolution  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving  clause   of  which   reads   as   follows: 

"Tliat    the   ■   does   not    favor   the 

energy  conservation  plan  numbered 

ti-ansmitted  to  Congress  on ig .", 

the  first  blank  space  thcrrun  being  tilled  with 
the  name  of  the  resolving  House  and  the 
other  blank  spaces  therein  being  appropri- 
ately filled;  but  does  not  include  a  resolution 
which  specifies  more  than  one  energy  con- 
servation plan. 

(3)  A  resolution  on^e  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  an  energy  conservation  plan  shall 
immediately  be  referred  to  a  committee  (and 
ail  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same  plan 
.shall  be  referred  to  the  same  committee)  by 


the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speal-.er 
of  the  House  of  Repre.->entatives.  as  the  cape 
may  be. 

(4)  (A)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  has  been  referred  has  not  reported 
it  at  the  end  of  five  calendar  davs  after  its 
referral,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  either 
to  discharge  or  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  res- 
olution with  re.spect  to  such  energy  con^.er- 
vation  plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(B)  A  motior.  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  highly  privileged  (except  that 
it  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  energy  con.servation  plan),  and  deoate 
thereon  shal'  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  thore  opposing  the  reso- 
lution. An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall 
not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  v.hich  tha 
motion  w.as  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  tlie  motion  may  net  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
ch.arge  the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  re-soUition  with  respect  to  the 
same  plan. 

(5)  (A)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  anv 
time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  tlie  resolution.  The  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  .shall  not  -be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
wliich  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  di.-.T'reed 
to.  ° 

(B)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  whicli 
shoM  be  divided  etjiiaily  bPtween  thn.se  fa- 
vorit^g  and  those  oppo.sing  the  resolution.  \ 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  cider  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to:  except 
that  it  sliall  be  in  order  to  substitute  a 
resolution  disapproving  a  plan  for  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  object  to  such  plan,  or  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  object  to  a  plan  for  a  resolution 
disaoproying  such  plan. 

(t))(A)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideraticn  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
bnsine.'s.  shall  be  decided  v.^ithout  debate. 

iBi  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  tlie 
Ciiair  relatin<i  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(7»  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
cf  this  subscclicn,  if  a  Hcii.se  has  approved 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  an  energy  con- 
servation plan,  then  It  shall  not  be  iii  order 
to  consider  in  that  House  any  other  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  plan. 

(d)(1)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  or 
rationing  rule,  which  the  President  submits 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  contain  a  specific  state- 
ment explaining  the  need  for.  the  rationale 
and  the  operation  of  such  plan  or  rule. 

(2)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  or  ra- 
tioning rule  which  the  President  submits 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  based  upon  a  consideration  of.  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  accompanied  by  an 
evaluation  of  the  potential  economic"  im- 
pacts, if  any,  of  the  propo.sed  plan  or  rule, 
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including  an  analysis  of  the  effect,  if  anv 
of  iuich  plan  or  rule  on — 

(A)  the  fiscal  integrity  of  Stats  and  local 
government; 

IB)  vital  Industrial  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy: 

(C)  employment,  by  Industrial  and  trade 
sector,  as  well  as  on  a  national,  regional 
State,  and  local  basis;  ' 

(D)  the  economic  vitality  of  regional 
State,  and  local  areas; 

(E)  tlie  availability  and  price  of  consumer 
goods  and  services; 

(Pl  the  gross  national  product; 

iG)  competition  In  all  sectors  of  industry 

(H)  small  busines.s;  and 

(I)  the  .supply  and  avalKibllitv  of  eni^rgy 
resources  for  use  as  fuel  or  as  feedstock  for 
itidustry. 

Sec.  105.  Materials  Allocation (a)  The 

President  may.  by  rule  or  order,  require  the 
allocation  of,  or  the  performance  under  con- 
traet.s  or  orders  (other  than  contracts  of 
employment)  relating  to,  supplies  of  ma- 
U-rials  and  equipment  in  order  to  maximize 
domestic  energy  supplies  if  he  makes  the 
liiuiiiigs  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
Kcclion. 

(b)  The  President  .shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  authorities  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  will  be  administered.  This  report 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
identification  of  materials  and  equipment  in 
short  supply,  the  manner  In  which  alloca- 
tions will  be  made,  the  procedure  for  re- 
quests and  appeals,  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining priorities  as  between  competing  re- 
quests, and  the  office  or  agency  which  will 
administer  such  authorities. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  in  this  section 
may  not  be  used  to  control  the  distribution 
of  any  supplies  of  materials  and  equipment 
in  the  marketplace  unless  the  President 
fine's  that — 

tl)  such  supplies  are  scarce,  critical,  and 
essential  to  maintain  or  further  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation,  and 
conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilKics:  and 

(2)  maintenance  or  furtherance  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining,  transportation, 
and  conservation  of  energy  supplies  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  106.  Federal  Actions  To  Increase 
Avaflable  Domestic  Petroleum  Supplies.— 
(a)  The  President  may.  by  rule  or  order,  re- 
quire the  following  measures  to  supplement 
domestic  energy  supplies — • 

(1)  The  production  of  designated  domestic 
oil  and  gas  fields,  at  maximum  practicable 
rates  of  production  if  necessary  to  meet  tlie 
objectives  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  pro- 
duction shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rently assigned  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
pro;luction  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  types  and  quality  of  reservoirs  are 
such  as  to  permit  production  at  rates  in  ex- 
cess of  the  c'.irvently  assigned  maximum  effi- 
cient rate  for  periods  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days  without  excessive  risk  of  losses  in  ulti- 
mate recovery,  unless  renewed.  Such  fields 
are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  agency.  Data  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  produc- 
tion shall  be  supplied  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  the  State  regulatory  agency  which 
determines  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  and  by  the  operators  who  have 
drilled  wells  in,  or  are  producing  oil  and  gas 
from  such  fields; 

(2)  The  unitization  of  production  on  any 
oil  and  gas  producing  properties  on  Federal 
lands;  and 
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1 3)  The  adjustment  of  processing  opera- 
tion :  of  domestic  refineries  to  produce  refined 
products  in  proportions  commensurate  with 
national  needs  and  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  section  4(b)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum. Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  fihnll  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  addiclcnal  produc- 
tion not  already  authorized  from  any  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  now  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  C41  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

Sfc.  107.  Otketj  Ar.irNDMrNT  to  the  EMCt- 

GENCY  PEXr  OLEUM   ALLOCATION  ACT  OF   1973. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Ailccatiou  Act  of  1973  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follov.'- 
Ing  new  subsection  ih)  : 

"(h)  If  any  provision  of  the  regulation 
under  subsection  (a)  provides  that  any  allo- 
cation of  residual  fuel  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products  is  to  be  based  on  use  of  such 
a  product  or  amounts  of  such  product  sup- 
plied during  an  historical  period,  the  regula- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  designed  to 
assure  that  the  historical  period  can  be  ad- 
justed (or  other  adjustments  in  allocations 
can  be  made)  In  order  to  reflect  regional  dis- 
parities in  use,  population  growth  or  unusual 
factors  influencing  use  (including  unusual 
changes  In  climatic  conditions),  of  such  oil 
or  product  in  the  historical  period.  This  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Standby  Energy 
Authorities  Act.  Adjustment  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Adjustments  to  reflect  population 
growtii  shall  be  based  upon  the  most  current 
figures  available  from  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.". 

(b)  Section  4(b)(1)(G)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(G)  allocation  of  residual  fuel  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  In  such  amounts 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  malntennace  of  exploration  for,  and 
production  or  extraction  of — 

"(I)  fuels,  and 

"(il)  minerals  essential  to  the  reqi'ire- 
ments  of  the  United  Slates, 

and    for     required     transportation     related 
thereto,". 

(c)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (87 
Stat.  627),  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  4(e)(3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  price  regu- 
lation promulgated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  provides  for  more  than  one  price 
(or  manner  of  determining  a  price)  for  a 
given  grade  and  quality  of  crude  oil  produced 
In  a  given  producing  area,  the  regulation 
shall  provide  that  the  price  applicable  to  anv 
cnide  oil  produced  by,  owned  by,  or  due  to 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  as  royalty 
as  participation  In  production  or  as  partici- 
pation In  net  profits,  from  the  mineral  or 
leasehold  estate  owned  bv  that  State  cr  sub- 
division on  January  ],  1975,  shall  be  the 
highest  price  applicable  to  the  given  grade 
and  quality  of  crude  oil  produced  iu  the  giv- 
en producing  area. 

"(B)  No  person  (whether  an  operator 
holder  of  a  leasehold  interest,  contractor  or 
otherwise)  other  than  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  shall  receive  anv  benefit  from  the 
operation  of  this  pai-agraph  or  the  provision 
of  regulation  required  thereby. 

"(C)  The  volume  of  crude  oil  produced  In 
any  State  for  which  the  highest  price  for  the 
given  grade  and  quality  of  crude  oU  in  the 
given  producing  area  Is  applicable  exclusively 
by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  regulation  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  shall  not  In  any 
month  exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  twenty  thousand  barrels  per  day. 

"(D)  In  the  event  that  the  total  volume  of 


crude  oil  produced  or  ov.ned  by,  or  due  to 
any  State  and  Its  subdivisions,  "whose  price 
would,  absent  subparagraph  (c)  hereof,  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
exceeds  the  equivalent  of  twenty  thousand 
barrels  per  day,  the  twenty  thousand  b.ar- 
rels  per  day  to  which  the  highest  price  for 
tlie  given  grade  and  quality  in  the  given  pro- 
ducing area  applies  shall  be  apDoriioned 
among  the  Slate  and  those  of  Its  subdivisions 
owning  or  producing  such  crude  oil  in  the 
ratios  wlileh  the  crude  oil  owned  or  produced 
by  each  governmental  entity  bear  to  tlie  total 
ovnod  or  produced  by  all  such  e!ititi--s  la 
ihTLt  State." 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Emergenov  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tl^e  end  thereof  the 
iollowing  new  subsections; 

"(8)  The  term  "handicapped  person'  msans 
any  individtial  who,  by  reason  of  disease.  In- 
jury, age,  congenital  malfunction  or  other 
permanent  hicapaclty  or  dl.sabilitv,  is  un- 
able without  special  facilities,  planning  or 
design  to  utilize  mass  tran-sportatlon  vehi- 
cles, facilities  and  services  and  who  ha.s  a 
substantial,  permanent  impediment  to 
mobility. 

"(9)  The  term  'eligible  person"  means  any 
handicapped  person  (who  may  or  may  not 
have  a  driver's  license)  or  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a  handicapped  person  who  must 
transport  that  person  to  and  from  special 
services." 

Sec.    108.    Prohibition   on    Unrsasonable 
Actions. —  (a)  Action  taken  under  authority 
of  this  title,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1073,  or  other  Federal  law 
resulting    in    the    allocation    of    petroleum 
products  and  electrical  energy  among  classes 
of  users  or  resulting  in  restrictions  on  use 
of  petroleum  products  and  electrical  energj-, 
shall   be  equitable,   and   shall   discriminate 
among  chesses  of  users  only  to  the  extent 
neces.sary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  such 
Acts.  Allocations  shall  contain  provisions  de- 
signed to  foster  reciprocal  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory  treatment   by  foreign   countries   of 
United  States  citizens  engaged  in  commerce, 
(b)   To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
any  restriction  on  the  use  of  energy  shall  be 
designed  to  be  carried  out  in  such  manner  so 
as  to  be  fair  and  to  create  a  reasonable  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  of  such  restriction 
on  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  without  im- 
posing   an    unreasonably    disproportionate 
share  of  such  burden  on  any  specific  Indus- 
try, business,  or  commercial  enterpri.se,  or  on 
any  Individual  segment  thereof  and  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial, retail,  and  service  establishments  whose 
normal  function  is  to  supply  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  an  essential  convenience  nature  dur- 
ing  times  of  day  other   than   conventional 
daytime  working  hours. 

Sec.  109.  Regulated  Carriers.— Within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  report  sep- 
arately to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  need  for  additional  regula- 
tory authority  in  order  to  conserve  fuel 
whUe  continuing  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  Each  such  report 
shall  itJentify  with  specificity — 

(1)  the  t>T5e  of  regulator,-  authority 
needed; 

(2)  the  reasons  why  .such  authority  is 
needed; 

(3)  the  probable  impact  on  fuel  consump- 
tion of  such  authority; 

(4)  the  probable  effect  on  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  of  such  authority; 
and 

(5)  the  competitive  impact.  If  any,  of  such 
authority. 

Each  such  report  shall  further  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  changes  in  any 


existing  fuel  allocition  programs  which  rre 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  during  such 
period. 

Sec.  110.   (a)   Advisory  Committees. di 

Except  as  provided  in  section  121,  to  achieve 
tiie  purposes  cf  this  title  tl-.e  Administrator 
may  provide  for  the  eslablishmeat  of  such 
advisory  committees  as  he  determines  arc 
necessary.  Any  such  advisory  commiitees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  197J  (5 
U.S.C.  app.  I)  and  section  17  of  the  Fedin.l 
Energy  Adminisiralion  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
274)  v.hether  or  not  such  Act  or  any  of  ilj 
provisions  expires  or  terminates  during  the 
term  of  this  title  or  of  such  commiitees.  and 
lu  all  cases  shall  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full- 
time  Federal  employee  and  shall  Include 
representatives  of  the  public,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  shall  be  open  to  * 
the  public.  The  Attorney  General  and  tha 
Federal  Trade  Conmiissioa  shall  have  aue- 
qua.'  advance  notice  of  any  meeting  and 
may  have  an  official  representative  attend 
and  participate  iu  any  such  meeting. 

(2)  A  full  aid  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  such  advisory  com- 
mities  meetings,  and  shall  be  taken  and  de- 
posited, together  with  any  agreement  rcsiil'- 
Ing  therefrom,  with  the  Attorney  Geuer-l 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Sucl: 
transcript  and  agreement  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  inspection  and  copyini:. 
subject  to  the  provlsionr,  of  section  552  ibi 
(1),  (b)(3».  and  so  much  of  (b)(4)  as  re- 
lates to  trade  secrets,  of  title  5,  United 
states  Code. 

(b)  Kepe.al  of  Section  6(c)  of  the  Emeh- 
CENCY  Petrolei-m  Allocatio.v  Act  or  1973. — 
Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.' 
title,  section  6(c)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c(  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  any  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  petroleum,  that  such  delav 
or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  the 
regulation  or  any  order  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.". 

(c)  Required  Reports.— Within  thirty  dnv> 
aftrr  the  filing  of  the  report  submitted  pur- 
.'r.ant  to  section  109,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Tr.ide  Commission  shall  eacli 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  analyzing  the  effect  upon  compe- 
tition of  such  proposals  and  providing  alter- 
natives to  avoid  or  overcome,  to  the  greatest 
extent;  practicable,  any  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects of  such  proposals  while  achieving  the 
purposes  of  fuel  conservation. 

Sec.  111.  Exports. —  (a)  The  President  It 
authorized  by  rule  or  order,  to  restrict  ex- 
ports of  coal,  natural  gas,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  petrochemical  feedstocks,  drill  pipe, 
upland  and  offshore  drilling  rips  and  plat- 
forms, and  of  such  other  supplies  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  which  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  maintain  or  further  explora- 
tion, production,  refining,  transportation,  and 
conservation  of  domestic  energy  supplies  and 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  en- 
ergy facilities  within  the  United  States,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
carry  out  tne  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  restric- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  President  may  direct  and,  if  so.  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Commerce  shall  impose  such  re- 
strictions pursuant  to  the  procedures  and 
authorities  established  by  the  Expert  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 

(c)  Rules  or  orders  of  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  actions  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section  shall  take  into  ac- 
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count  the  hUtorical  trading  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec  112.  Administbative  Procedxjbe  and 
Judicial  Review.— (a)  (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
I  he  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
any  rule,  or  legulatlon,  or  any  order  having 
the  applicability  and  effect  of  a  rule  as  de- 
lined  in  section  551(4)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  issued  under  this  title,  except 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  under  the 
Fmergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
(as  amended  by  this  title) . 

(2)  Notice  of  all  proposed  substantive  rules 
and  orders  of  general  applicabilitv  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  given  bv  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  rule  or  order  in  the 
Federal  Register.  In  each  case,  a  minimum 
of  ten  days  following  such  publication  shall 
be   provided   for   opportunity   to   comment; 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph as  to  time  of  notice  and  opportunity 
to  conunent  may  be  waived  where  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  strict  compliance  would  se- 
riously Impair  the  operation  of  the  program 
to  which  such  rule  or  order  relates  and  such 
findings  are  set  out  in  detail  In  such  rule  or 
order.  In  addition,  public  notice  of  all  rules 
or  orders  of  general  applicability  described 
m  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  which  are 
promulgated  by  officers  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  or  to  State  or  local 
boards   pursuant   to   this  Act  shall   to   the 
maximum  extent  practicable  be  achieved  by 
publication   of   such    rules   or   orders    in   a 
sufficient   number   of   newspapers  of   state- 
wide circulation  calculated  to  receive  widest 
possible  notice 

(3)    In   addition   to   the   requirements   of 
paragraph    (2).  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines   that    a    rule    or   order    described    In 
paragraph   (1)    is  not  likely  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  Nations  economy  or 
upon  large  numbers  of  individuals  or  busi- 
nes.se.s,  an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation 
or  views,  data,  and  arguments  shall  be  af- 
forded. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  prior  to 
the   implementation  of  such  rule  or  order 
but  In  all  cases  such  opportunitv  shall  be 
afforded  no  later  than  forty-five  davs  after 
the   implementation   of  anv  rule   or   order 
A    transcript    shall    be    made    of    any    oral 
presentation. 

(41  Any  officer  or  agency  authorized  to  is- 
sue rules  or  ordere  described  in  paragraph 
« 1 )  shall  provide  for  the  making  of  such  ad- 
justments,  consistent  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  (as  the  case  may  be),  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  special  hardship   in- 
eqiilty.  or  an  unfair  distribution  of  burdens 
and  shall  m  rules  prescribed  by  it  establish 
procedures  which  are  available  to  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interpretation, 
modification,  or  recission  of.  or  an  exception 
to  or  exemption  from,  such  rules  and  orders. 
If  such  person  is  aggrieved  or  adverselv  af- 
fected by  the  denial  of  a  request  for  "such 
action  under  the  preceding  sentence,  he  may 
request  a  review  of  such  denial  bv  the  officer 
or  agency  and  may  obtain  judicial  review  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  or  other  ap- 
plicable law  when  such  denial  becomes  final 
The  officer  or  agency  shall,  in  rules  prescribed 
by  It.  establish  appropriate  procedures    in- 
cluding a  hearing  where  deemed  advisable 
for  considering  such  requests  for  action  un- 
der this  paragraph. 

(b)(1)  Jxidlcial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  national  appli- 
cability done  under  this  title  may  be  ob- 
tained only  by  filing  a  petition  for  review 

!^.^!  Ff'l*'^^  ^**'^^  <^°""  °^  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation,  and  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less 
than  natlonpl  applicabilitv  done  under  this 
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title  may  be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion for  review  m  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  any  such  rule  or  regulation,  the  appro- 
priate circuit  being  defined  as  the  circuit 
which  contains  the  area  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  within  which  the  rule  or  regu- 
lation is  to  have  effect. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, the  district  coiuts  of   the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  aris- 
ing under  this  title,  or  under  regulations  or 
orders  l&sued  thereunder,  except  any  action 
taken   by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board    the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  or  any  actions  taken 
to  Implement  or  enforce  any  rule  or  order 
by  any  officer  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  State  or  local  board  which  has 
been  delegated  authority  under  section  116  of 
this  title  except  that  nothing  in  this  section 
affects  the  power  of  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear,  and  determine 
in  any  proceeding  before  It  any  issue  raised 
by  way  of  defense  (other  than  a  defense  based 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  title  or  the 
validity  of  action  taken  by  any  agency  under 
this  title) .  If  in  any  such  proceeding  an  Issue 
by  way  of  defense  is  raised  based  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  Act  or  the  validity  of 
agency  action  under  this  title,  the  case  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to  a 
district  coiu-t  of  the  United  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 

(4)  The  finding  required  by  section  103 
(b)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  Judicially  re- 
viewable under  this  subsection  or  under  anv 
other  provision  of  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe procedures  for  State  or  local  boards 
which  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act 
°l  ,*n.fo  ^^^'■gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
or  1973.  Such  procedures  shall  apply  to  such 
boards  in  lieu  of  subsection  (a),  and  shall 
require  that  prior  to  taking  any  action,  such 
boards  shall  take  steps  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  notice  to  persons  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  action,  and  shall  afford  an 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  views  (In- 
cluding oral  presentation  of  views  where 
practicable)  at  least  ten  days  before  taking 
the  action.  Such  boards  shall  be  of  balanced 
composition  reflecting  the  makeup  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

(d)    In  addition   to  the  requirements  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any 
agency  authorized  by  this  title  or  the  Emer- 
gency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
issue   the   riUes,   regulations   or   orders   de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)   of  subsection  (a) 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  all  Internal 
rules  and   guidelines  which  may  form  the 
ba.sis.  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  rule  or 
order  with  such  modifications  as  are  neces- 
sary to  Insure  confident! alitv  protected  un- 
der such  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Such  agency  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest of  a  petitioner  filed  after  any  grant 
or  denial  of  a  request  for  exception  or  exemp- 
tion from  rules  or  orders,  furnish  the  peti- 
tioner with  a  written  opinion  setting  forth 
applicable  facts  and  the  legal  basis  in  sup- 
port of  such  grant  or  denial.  Such  opinions 
shall   be   made   available   to   the   petitioner 
and  the  public  within  thirty  davs  of  such 
request  and  with  such  modifications  as  are 
necessary    to    Insure    confidentiality   of   In- 
formation protected  under  such  section  552 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  113.  International  Oil  Alloca- 
tions.—(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
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under  the  International  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  International  allocation  of 
petroleum  to  other  countries  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  prices  as  are  specified 
in  (or  determined  in  a  manner  pre«:rlbed 
by),  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Such 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  may  apply  to  all 
petroleum  owned  or  controlled  by  persons 
sitbject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uniw 
states  including  petroleum  desthied,  directlv 
or  indu-ectly,  for  import  into  the  United 
btates  or  any  foreign  country,  or  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  no  more  than  six  months  unless 
extended  pursuant  to  section  101(c) 

(b)  Neither  section  4(d)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  nor  section  28 (u) 
of    the    Mineral    Leasing    Act    of    1920     as 

^oJ^'l^i^  "y  *^^  A°'  o^  November  16,  1973 
(30  U.SX;.   185),  Shall  preclude  the  alloca- 

.V?"  f "^,  ^"P"'*  °f  petroleum  produced  in 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  in 
accordance  with  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  International  agreement 

SEC.  114.  Prohibited  Acts.— It  shaU  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  to  violate  any  rule 
regulation  (Including  an  energy  conserva- 
tion plan) ,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  anv 
such  provision.  "  «uy 

,.,5,''^'  ^^^-  Enforcement.— (a)  Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  title  or  rule 
regulations  or  orders  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
oe  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  anv 
product  or  commodity  In  violation  of  an 
applicable  order  or  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  this  subsection 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a  civil  penalty 
for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same  provision 
of  atiy  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 

IVnr^  ""^.  ^•'*"  "*  ^"^^  »°*  '"ore  than 
$50,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  person 
authorized  by  the  President  or  the  Admin- 
istrator to  exercise  authority  under  this  title 
that  any  individual  or  organization  has  en- 
gaged, is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  person  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  an  action  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunction 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any  such 
court  may  also  Issue  mandatory  Injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wron"  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  this  title  may  bring  an 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  for  appropriate  relief.  Including 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ 
of  injunction.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  any  person  to  recover 
damages. 

Sec.  116.  Deleg.\tion  op  Authority  and 
EFFECT  ON  State  Law.— (a)  Within  sixtv 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  after  affording  an 
opportunity  for  Interested  persons  to  make 
oral  presentations,  promulgate  a  regula- 
tion— 

(1)  establishing  criteria  for  delegation  of 
his  functions  tmder  this  Act  or  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  to 
officers  or  local  boards  (of  balanced  com- 
position reflecting  the  community  as  a  whole) 
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of  states  or  political  subdivisions  thereof; 
and 

(2)  establishing  procedures  for  petitioning 
fir  the  receipt  of  such  delegation. 

tb)(l)  Offices  or  local  boards  of  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  following  the 
establishment  of  criteria  for  delegation  and 
procedures  for  petitioning  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  .section,  may  petition 
the  President  for  the  receipt  oi  such  dele- 
gation. 

(2)  The  President  may  grant  any  properly 
submitted  petition  within  thirty  days  of  its 
receipt. 

(c)  No  State  law  or  State  program  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  or 
which  may  become  effective  thereafter,  .shall 
be  superseded  by  any  provision  of  this  title 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  energy  conserva- 
tion plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  except 
Insofar  as  such  State  law  or  State  program 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  such  a  regulation,  order,  or  plan. 

Sec  117.  Grants  to  States. —  (a)  The  Pres- 
ident shall  provide  financial  assistance  in 
accordance  with  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  eligible  State  or  local  energy 
conservation  programs. 

(b)  One-half  the  sum  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  for  fiscal  a.ssistance  to  the  States 
.shall  be  apportioned  to  each  State  in  the 
ratio  which  the  population  of  that  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  President  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  needs. 

(c)  A  State  is  eligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  for  energy  con.servation  programs 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  subsec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  if — 

(1)  the  State  has  established  a  State  plan 
for  eiiergy  conservation  which  provides  for 
equitable  distribution  of  such  a.sslstance 
among  State,  local,  and  regional  authorities; 

(2)  the  State  provides  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assi;re  proper  disbursement 
of.  and  accounting  for,  Feder.il  funds  paid 
under  this  section  to  the  St.'.te;  and 

(3)  the  State  complies  with  regulations  of 
the  President  Issued  under  this  section. 

(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
issue,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend 
regulations  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  energy  conservation  programs  v/hich 
include  criteria  for  such  programs. 

(e)  Any  amounts  whicli  are  not  expended 
or  committed  by  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  during  the  ensui.-ig  fiscal  year 
shall  be  returned  by  sacli  State  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

(f)(1)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Pre.-ident  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  The  President  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  tiieir 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any. books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  receipts. 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  p'.,rposcs  of  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  Including  and  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

(h)  Any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  States  to  which  the  President  has 
delegated  authority  under  section  116  of  this 
title,  or  for  the  administration  of  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  energy  conservation,  ra- 
tioning or  allocation  programs  which  are  the 
basis  of  an  exemption  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 104(a)(2)  of  this  title  from  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  plan  which  has  taken 
effect   under  section    104   of   this  Act.   The 
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President  shall  make  such  grants  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  by 
rule. 

Sec.  118.  Energy  Information. —  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  request,  acquire, 
and  collect  such  energy  Information  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  implementing  and 
carrying  out  this  Act,  including  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under  an  Inter- 
national agreement,  the  authority  relating 
la  the  collection,  processing,  analysis,  and 
disieminatiou  of  energy  Information  data 
granted  by  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  and  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act.  respectively,  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  effect  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  relat- 
ing to  their  expiration. 

Sec.  119.  Exchange  of  Information. —  (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  su bisections  (b)  and 
(c) .  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
<..f  Jaw  relating  to  prohibition^  on  disclo- 
•■>nvs  of  proprletiiry  and  confidential  business 
data  or  information,  the  Administrator,  af- 
ter coiisultation  with  the  Attorney  Genaral 
may  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  autliorized  to  trans- 
mit to  an  appropriate  interjiation^l  orga- 
liirratlon  or  foreign  country  the  information 
and  data  related  to  the  enerpy  industry  cer- 
t.fied  by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  as  required 
to  be  submitted  under  an  international 
asreeme.it  to  which  the  Uni.ed  States  is  a 
party. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  the  final 
determination  as  to  whether  the  transmittal 
r,;  energy  information  and  data  pursuant  to 
tlie  authority  of  this  section  would  prejvidice 
competition,  violate  the  antitrust  laws,  or  be 
Incons'stent  with  United  States  national 
security  interests,  he  may  require  that  such 
e.reigv  Information  or  data  net  be  traus- 
mlttet!. 

(C)  Eier^^y  information  ai.d  ditta  the  con- 
fiucntiylity  of  which  is  protected  by  statute 
shall  not  be  provided  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section  for  transmittal  to  an 
'  .'.i-riT.tiona!  orgpni.'ation  or  foreign  coun- 
•ry.  unless  the  Adml.nlstrator  hrs  obtained 
t'5e  .specific  concurrence  cf  the  head  of  ai^y 
donartment  or  agency  which  has  the  primary 
statutory  authority  for  the  collrction,  gath- 
ering, or  obtaining  of  such  information  and 
data.  In  making  a  deterniiuatlon  to  concur 
in  providing  svich  information  and  data,  the 
head  of  any  deprrtmenl  or  agency  which  has 
tl:e  primary  statutory  authority  for  the 
collection,  gathering,  or  obtaining  of  such 
information  and  data,  shall  consider  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  information  and  data 
was  collected,  gathered,  and  obtained,  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  such  statutory 
authority,  and  the  International  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
tr-insmittal  of  such  information  and  data  to 
n-i  international  organization  or  foreign 
co'.intry. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section  and  section  118 
the  term  -'energy  information"  means  Infor- 
mation or  documents  pertaining  to  any  per- 
son engaged  in  any  phase  of  major  energy 
supply  or  major  energy  consumption,  includ- 
ing information  and  documents  pertaining 

( 1 )  corporate  structure; 

(2)  financial  structure,  including  balance 
sheets,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  and  taxes 
paid; 

(3)  capital  Investments  realized; 

(4)  terms  of  arrangements  for  access  to 
major  sources  of  crude  oil  and  other  energy 
supplies; 

(5)  current  rates  of  production  and  antic- 
ipated changes  therein; 

(6)  allocations  of  available  energy  to  affili- 
ates and  other  customers  (criteria  and  reali- 
zation); 


(7)  storks  and  levels  of  Inventories  and 
available  emergency  reserves; 

(8)  cost  of  crude  oil,  oil  products,  aiid 
other  energy  supplies; 

(9)  prices.  Including  transfer  prices  to 
affiliates; 

( 10)  energy  consumption  and  supply; 
111)   availability  and  utilization  oftra.is- 

portation  facilities; 

(12)  current  and  projected  levels  of  euergv 
supply  and  demand; 

(13)  demand  restraint  measures;  and 

(14)  other  subjects  which  the  Adminlstrn- 
tor  finds  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  120.  REi.AnoNSHip  of  This  Title  to 
THE  International  Energy  Agreement. — The 
pvrpose  of  the  Congress  ii  adopting  this 
title  is  to  provide  standby  energy  emergency 
authority  to  deal  with  energy  shortage  con- 
ditions and  to  minimize  economic  disloca- 
tions and  adverse  Impacts  on  employment. 
While  the  authorities  contained  in  tlils  Act 
may.  to  the  exten.t  authorized  by  this  title. 
be  used  to  carry  out  obligations  incurred 
by  the  Uiii'.cd  States  in  connection  vith  the 
November  18,  1974,  executive  agreement, 
••Agreement  On  An  Interna-.ional  Energy  Pio- 
£r,.m'.  Ibis  title  shall  not  be  construed  in 
any  way  an  advice  and  consent,  ratification. 
eiicjcr.<^erient.  or  other  form  of  congressional 
appio/al  of  the  specific  terms  of  the  execu- 
IWe  asncement  or  any  related  annex,  protoco! 
amezidinent,  modification,  or  other  agree- 
ment which  has  been  or  may  in  the  future 
be  entered  into. 

.Si-c.  121.  International  Voluntary  Aghef- 
r.TrNr.- — Proceditres. — (a)  The  requirements 
of  this  flection  shall  be  the  sole  procedures 
appli.iable  to  the  development,  implementa- 
tio:^  or  carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements 
or  plans  of  action  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive.- of  ihe  international  aareement  with  re- 
spect to  international  petroleum  allocation 
nnci  the  information  system  provided  in  such 
ap,reeine:-t.  and  to  the  availability  of  im- 
munity from  the  antitrust  laws  respecting 
the  dc  elopment.  implementation,  or  carry- 
ing o\;t  of  such  voluntary  agreement;  or 
plans  o;  action. 

(01  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"antitru'^t  laws"  means — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  piote.-?: 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
str.iinrs  ?.nd  nionopoliex.  '.  approved  July  2. 
1890  ( 15  use.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
me;)t  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
strair?  ar.d  monopolies,  and  for  ciher  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914  (15  US.C 
12  et  seq.) .  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C  41  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  otlier 
purposes",  approved  August  27,  1894  il5 
use.  8  and  9) .  as  amended:  and 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  532 
(15  US.C.  13.  13a,  13b.  and  21a). 

(c)(1)  To  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
tniiational  agreement  with  respect  to  liiter- 
national  petroleum  allocation  and  the  in- 
formatior.  system  provided  in  such  agree- 
ment, the  Administrator  may  provide  for  Mie 
establishment  of  such  advisory  committees 
as  he  determines  are  nece.ssary.  Any  such 
advisory  committees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  of  1972  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  and  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  93-274)  whether  or 
not  such  Act  or  any  of  their  provisions  ex- 
pire or  terminate  during  the  term  of  this 
Act  or  of  such  committees,  and  In  all  cases 
shall  be  chaired  by  a  regular  full-time  Fed- 
eral employee  and  shall  include  represent.-i- 
tivcs  of  the  public,  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    shall    have    adequate  advance 
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notice  of  any  meeting  and  mar  have  an  of- 
ficial representative  attend  and  participate 
In  any  such  meeting. 

<2)    A  full  and  complete  verbatim  tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  such  advisory  commit- 
toe   meetings,   and  .shall   be   taken  and  de- 
po-.ued.  together  with  any  agreement  resiUt- 
i.ig   therefrom,   with   the   Attorney   General 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Except 
When  the  Administrator  has  suspended  the 
application  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, such  transcript  and  agreement  shall  be 
made    avaUable    for    public    Inspection    and 
copying,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
aj^   (OMD.  (b)(3).  and  so  much  of  (b)(4) 
as  relates  to  trade  secrets,  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

,.i!?\J^^  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  may  suspend 
the  application  of — 

(A)   sections  9.  10.  and  11  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act, 

^o*?.'  S"?'ectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  17 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Admlnstratiou  Act, 
and 

(C)  the  requirement  under  subsection  (c) 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  that  meetings  be  open 
■    to  the  public: 
Provided.    That    the    Administrator    deter- 
mines   in    each    instance    that    such    sus- 
pension Is  essential  to  the  implementation  of 
an  international  agreement  and  relates  solely 
to  the  purpose  of  international  petroleum  al- 
location   and   the   information   system   pro- 
vided in  such  agreement  in  response  to  re- 
ductions or  probable  reductions  in  petroleum 
supplies,  and  that  the  application  of  such 
provisions  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
foreign  policy  intersits  of  the  United  States 
Such    determination    by    the    Adniini^rator 
Shan   be  in  v.ritin;;.  and  shall  sot  forth  his 
reasons   for   grani:ng   t.v.ch    suspension   and 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Re^i-^t^r  at 
a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  a:iy  such  suspension. 

(4)  For  pur;)05es  of  this  Act.  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrr.tion  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  board,  tasic  force,  commi.ision.  comminee 
or  similar  group,  not  compo.sed  entirely  oi 
riill-time  Government  employees,  established 
or  utilized  to  advi'^e  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment nith  r,?5pect  to  the  formulation  or 
carrying  out  of  any  agresment  or  plan  of 
action  under  the  interna! ioiial  agreement 

(d)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  both  In 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.sslon  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promulgate,  by  rule,  standards  and  'proce- 
dures by  v.hich  persons  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing,  refining,  marketing,  or 
distributing'  petroleum  may  develop  and  Im- 
plement voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action  to  carry  out  such  agreements  which 
are  required  to  implement  the  provisions 
Oi  the  internatiojifj  agreement,  limited  to 
nternational  pe^roleum  allocation  and  the 
Information  system  provided  In  surh  agree- 
ment, in  response  to  reductions  or  probable 
reductions  in  petroleum  supplies 

(e)  The  standards  and  procedures  tuider 
suovection  (d)  shall  be  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
that—    ^^'  *^^*"  P'"o^"Ide,  among  other  things. 

(1)  meetings  held  to  develop  a  voluntarv 
agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under  this 
subEection  shall  permit  attendance  bv  in- 
terested persons,  including  all  Interested  se-- 
mojits  of  the  petroleum  industrv.  consumer°s 
and  the  public,  shall  be  preceded  by  timely 
and  adequate  notice  with  Identification  of 
nie  agenda  of  such  meeting  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
to  the  public,  and  shall,  except  for  bodies 
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''''f^^Tf x-^-''  *^^  International  Energv  Agency 
estab  ished  by  the  International  agreement-^ 
tfn,i  ii!i  '*,^"'*  Chaired  by  a  regular  full- 
time  Federal  employee:  Provided,  That  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 

fhi^T.f^  ^'^^^'  *"^  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  may  determine  that 

l^Jft  ?^  ^^^'^  *°  "^'"^'"P  *  Pl'-^n  °f  action 
shall  iiot  be  public  and  that  attendance  may 
be  limited,  subject  to  reasonable  representa- 
tion of  affected  segments  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attornev  General 
n  he  finds  that  a  wider  disclosure  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  foreign  policy 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  At  all  meet- 
ings held  to  develop,  Implement,  or  carry 
out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion under  this  subsection,  a  regular  full- 
time  Federal  employee  shall  be  present- 

(2)  lntere3ted  persons  shall  be  afforde.l 
an  cppcrtunity  to  present  in  v.-riting  and 
orally,  data,  viev.s,  and  arguments  at  such 
meetings;  and 

<3)   a  full  ai^d  complete  record,  nnd  v  hero 
practicable  a  verbatim   transcript,  shall   be 
kept   of   any    meeting   or   conference    h°Id 
and  a  full  and  complete  record  shall  be  kept 
of    any    communication    made,    between    or 
among  participants  or  potential  participants 
to  develop,  implement,  cr  carry  out  a  vol- 
tmtary  agreement  or  a  plan  of  action  under 
this  subsection  and  such  record  or  tr.-^nscript 
shall  be  deposited,  together  with  any  agrc»- 
nient  resulting  thorerrom,  v.ith  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  shall  be  available  to   the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.    Such     transcripts,     record-,      and 
agreements  shall  be  available  for  pubii"  in- 
spection   and    copying,   subject   to    (A)    th-- 
provisions   of   sections   652    (b)(1).    {b)(3) 
and  so  much  of  (b)(4)   as  relates  to  trade 
secrets,  of   title   5,   United  States  Code    or 
(B)   a  determination  bv  the  Admuiiftrator 
m  coii.-Ailtation  with  the  Sccratary  of  State' 
and  subject  io  approval  of  tlie  Atton-ev  Gen- 
eral,  that  such   disclosure  would  be'detri- 
ment.^1  to  the  public  l!itercr;t,  Includir"  but 
not   limited   to   the   foreign   po!i-y   Interests 
oi  the  United  States. 

•  n  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  Ganoral  and  the  Fed- 
CiVcl  -f  rade  Co:r,ini;;s:on  shall  pr.rtlcipa.e  from 
the   beg!nni;g   in  the  dovclopment,   imple- 
mentation,  and   carrying   out  of  voluntary 
agreements  and  plans  of  action  authorized 
unjier  this  section.  Each  may  propose  any 
Rlternj-.tlve  v.hich  v.ould  avoii  cr  overcome 
to  the  groaiest  extent  practicable,  possible 
anticompctlthe  effects  while  achieving  sub- 
stantially the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  At- 
tor.icy    General,    in    consultation    with    th^ 
Federal  Trade  Commissiou,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator,  .shall  have  the 
r.ght  to  review,  amend,  modifv.  disapprove 
or  revoke,  on  his  own  motion  or  upon  the 
reque.st  of  any  interested  person,  any  plan  of 
pxtion  or  voluntary  agreenient  at  any  time 
and.  If  revoked,  tiioreby  withdraw  prospec- 
tively the  immunity  which  mav  be  conferred 
by.suaseclion  (h)  of  this  .section. 

(2)    Any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Attornev 
General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commissioi'i 
twenty     days     before     being     implemented 
where  it  shall  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying :  Provided.  That  any 
plan  of  action  shall  not  be  made  publlclv 
available  If  the  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  subject 
to  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  deter- 
mines that  such  public  availability  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  ineludln" 
but  not  limited  to  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  emergency  measures  have  been 
activated    pursuant    to    the    International 
agreement,  the  Administrator,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  may  reduce 
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the  twenty-day  period  applicable  to  plans  of 
ac  ion.  Any  action  taken  pursuant  to  such 
voluntary  agreement  and  plan  of  action  shall 

fL'"!'"?'.^''.'"  '^^  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  pursuant  to  such 

"-'tio'^i'""'''^  """  **"*"  ^^  prescribed  under  sub- 
(K )  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  Ger.cral  and  the  Fo'i- 
eiT.l  .rada  Commission  .shall  monitor  th« 
development,  implementation,  and  carrvi  .^ 
out  oi  plans  of  action  and  voluntary  agree" 
meats  authorized  under  this  section  to  pro- 
mote  competition  and  to  prevent  autxom- 
petitive  practice  and  effects,  while  achievi- 
substantially  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General,  In  con 
sultation  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Administrator,  shall  promulgate 
regulations  concerning  the  maintenance  of 
nec?.Soary  and  appropriate  documents,  min- 
utco  transcripts,  and  other  records  related  to 
the  development.  Implementation,  or  carry- 
li'g  out  of  plans  of  action  or  voluntary  ance- 
mcnts  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Ac^ 

(3)  Pei-.sons  developing.  Implementing  or 
carrying  out  plans  of  action  or  voluntar-.- 
agreements  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  mahitain  those  records  required  bv 
.such  regulations.  The  Attorney  General  a4 
the  Fed.-jral  Trade  Commission  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  and  the  right  to  copy  such  records  at 
rcason.able  times  and  upon  reasonable  notice 

(4)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
ir-de  Commission  may  each  prescribe  such 
ri'Ies  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or 
cp'.jropriate  to  carry  out  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities under  thi.-  Act.  They  may  both 
utrhze  for  such  purposes  and  for  purposes  of 
e!'-fcrcemcnt  any  and  all  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  both,  by  any  oth»r 
provicion  of  law,  including  the  antitrust 
lav.-s;  and  wherever  such  provision  of  lav 
refers  to  'the  purpo.-^es  of  this  Acf  or  like 

.•.!.''?>!'•■  *i''  rererente  sliall  be  undsrstooi  to 
be  this  Act. 

(h)  There  shoi!  ,>e  avr,iiab!e  r.s  a  dcfeure 
to  .  ny  civil  or  ciimir-al  action  brought  und-r 
the  antitrust  la-.vs  (or  any  .similar  Stat- 
\Z]  !''  5^*P-"t  of  actions  taken  In  good 
fa  th  to  de\elop.  Implement  or  carry  out  a 
voluntary  e^reement  or  plan  of  action  b" 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing 
reH'nng,  marketing,  or  distributing  petro°- 
icum  products  that— 

( 1 )  .'^uch  action  was  token 

(A)  In  the  course  of  dereioplng  a  vo!u;^- 
tP.ry  rsrecment  or  pUn  of  action  pursu.vU 
to  t'-i5  section,  or 

(B)  pursuant  to  a  voluntsry  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  authoripred  and  approved  In 
accordance  with  this  section,  and 

(2)  such  persons  fully  complied  with  the 
reqturemems  of  this  section  rnd  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

(1)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shnll  be  con- 
nin,;^''!  Srantlng  immunity  for,  nor  as  lim- 
nn  M^  '^,  ^';>'^'^>-  "'Meeting  any  remedv  or 
pcnnlty  which  may  re'sult  from  anv  1—1 
action  or  proc!>ding  arising  from.  anyaCsVr 
prances  which  occurred  (1)  prior  to  the 
e  acaneut  cf  this  Act.  (2)  outside  the  scope 
and  purpase  or  not  in  compliance  with  the 
IZ'f^t  conditions  of  this  Act  and  this 

section.or(a,  sul:rea,:e:utoi=3c::piratio:ior 

»nlil  ^"'^-"^'^  Sixty  da.vs  aftor  the  date  of 
tion  7rr  wv'"-'  ^''-  "^^  provisions  of  .sec- 
tion 708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  authorizec  to  be  taken  under  this  Act 
or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
or  1973.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
doen-.ed  to  authorize  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 708  of  tlie  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  to  any  voluntary  agree- 
meiit.  "* 

(kl  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President,  at  least  once 
every  six  months,  a  report  on  the  Impact  on 
competition  and  on  small  business  of  actions 
authorized  by  this  section. 

(1)  The  authority  granted  by  this  section 
shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration  or  repeal 
of  this  Act. 

(m)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  of  breach  of  contract  there  shall  be 
avi!ilable  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged  breach 
of  contract  was  caused  solely  by  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any 
rale,  regulation,  or  orJer  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sec.  122.  Extension  of  MANt.\TORY  Ai  loca- 
tion Program.— Section  4(g)  (i)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  31,  1975"  wherever  it  occurs,  and  i!i- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976". 

Sec.  123.  Limitations  on  Raising  or  Re- 
moving Petroleum  Price  Controls. — (a)  (1) 
After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  no 
increase  in  the  price  permitted  for  oil  now 
classified  as  "old"  oil  under  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (87 
State.  629)  and  in  effect  on  January  1,  1975. 
may  be  established  except  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  no  amendment  to  the  petroleum  price 
control  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  629)  whlsh  has  as 
its  purpose  the  exemption,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  a  refined  petroleum  product  from  price 
controls  may  become  effective  exceot  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  No  action  covered  by  the  provliions  of 
subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  may 
be  undertaken  unless  the  specific  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  is  first  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  pursu.int  to  the  pro- 
cedures provided  for  in  section  104  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  title.  Each  House  then 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  review  and  by 
majority  vote  disapprove  of  such  action  with- 
in ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal  pur- 
suant to  the  procedures  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
reference  In  section  104  to  the  term  "energy 
conservation  plan"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  term  "petroleum  pricing  and 
e.Kemptlou  action". 

Sec.  124.  CoNriNGENCY  Plans.— (a)  In 
order  to  fully  Inform  the  Congress  and  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  au- 
thorities under  sections  103  and  104  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall,  to  the  marimum 
extent  practical,  develop  contingency  plans 
in  the  nature  of  descriptive  analyses  of— 

(1)  the  manner  of  Implementation  and 
operation  of  any  such  authority; 

(2)  the  anticipated  benefits  and  impacts 
01  the  provision  of  any  plan; 

(3)  the  role  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

(4)  the  procedures  for  appeal  and  reviews: 
and 

(5)  the  Federal  officers  or  employees  who 
will  administer  any  plan. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  appropriate,  the  President  shall 
siibmit  to  the  Congress  such  contingency 
plans  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  have  been  formulated. 

(c)  Notice  of  all  proposed  plans  shall  be 
given  by  publication  of  such  proposed  plans 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  the  case  of  each 
such  proposed  plan,  a  minimum  of  ten  days 
following  such  publication  shall  be  provided 
lor  opportunity  for  comment  thereon  and  for 
opportunity  to  request  a  public  hearing 
thereon,  which,  if  requested  by  any  interested 
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person,  shall  be  held  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  such  plan. 

(d)(1)  Within  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  develop  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  contingency  plan  (or  plans)  for  rationing 
which  shall  describe  the  rationing  system 
he  deems  most  appropriate  to  respond  to — 

(A)  an  embargo  of  the  sort  experienced 
durlny  the  winter  of  1973-1974,  and 

(B)  any  other  contingency  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  projected,  for  which  rationing 
may  ic.-.s!inably  be  considered  appropriate, 
and  for  which  a  contingency  plan  for  ration- 
ing may  rea.sonably  be  developed  and  sub- 
mitted within  the  prescribed  time  period. 

(2)  Any  contingency  plan  for  rationing 
with  respect  to  a  contingency  referred  to  in 
subp'.irapraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  developed  and 
subtnitted  to  Congress  within  ninety  days 
ic/ilowing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  be  developed  and  subjnitted  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable. 

(3)  The  requirements  of  t'ois  subsection 
sliail  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  contin- 
eency  which  the  President  finds  already 
exists  and  for  which  he  has  promulgated  and 
submitted  to  Congress  a  regulation  pursuant 
to  section  103  of  this  title. 

Sec.  125.  INTR;^ST^TE  Natural  Gas. — Noth- 
ing contnined  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  the 
Presir'.cnt  to  regulate  cr  cllocate  natural  gas 
not  otnerwlse  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission:  Provided, 
That  to  t!'e  exicnt  authorized  by  law  the 
Prcsic'e^t  may  wiih  re-.pect  to  all  sources  of 
enerp.y  cslaoli.sh  thei-m.Tl  efilciency  standards, 
lighting  stsndar.-'s.  appliance  st?-ndard.s,  and 
other  p.onerrl  stnn"ar::s  of  nationr\l  appli- 
cation designed  to  ir.'prove  energy  co.serVt;- 
tion  in  residential,  commercl.il.  and  iudus- 
triBl  uses:  Provided  further.  That  State  reg- 
ulatory bodies  having  jurisdiction  over  nat- 
ural gas  shall  cooperate  with  the  President 
to  achieve  the  conser\ation  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  126.  Ej.piratioi*. —  (a)  The  authoiity 
under  this  title  to  presi^ribe  any  rule  or  order 
to  take  action  under  this  title,  or  to  enforce 
any  such  rule  or  order,  shall  expire  at  mid- 
night. June  30,  1977,  but  such  expiration  shall 
not  affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determi'.:ed  on 
such  date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  midnight, 
June  30.  1977. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  every 
ninety  days  on  all  significant  proposals,  meet- 
in.^s,  and  activities  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  other  signatory  nations  to  the 
Agreement  On  An  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  include  a  summary 
and  copies  of  any  amendments  to  the  agree- 
ment, any  changes  or  modifications  of  refated 
annexes  or  protocols,  any  Interpretation  or 
construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment, con.sidered  In  the  previous  quarter, 
and  any  change,  modification  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  agreement  to  be  proposed  or  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  in  the  forth- 
coming quarter. 

Sec  127.  Authorizations  of  App??opni\- 
TioNs.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

Sec.  128.  Severability.— If  any  provision  of 
this  title,  or  the  application  of  any  such  pro- 
vision to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title, 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances  other  than  those  as 
to  which  it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Sec.  129.  Transfer  of  Authorfty.- In  ac- 
cordance with  section  15(a)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  (88  Stat.  108  and 
109)    the   President  shall   designate,   where 


applicable  and  not  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
TITLE  II— ENERGY  CONSEKVATION 
POLICY 
Stc.  201.  Statement  of  Purposes,  Findings. 
AND  Policy.- (a)  The  purposes  of  this  title 
are — 

(1)  to  declare  an  interim  national  con- 
servation policy; 

(2)  to  make  energy  conservation  an 
integral  part  of  all  ongoing  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  to  promote  energy  conservation  efforts 
tl-rough  specific  directives  to  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  State  government,  and 
sectors    of    private    industry; 

(4)  to  encourage  greater  private  energy 
conservation  efforts; 

(5)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  establish 
national  energy  conservation  standards;  and 

(G)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  en- 
ergy conservation  programs  by  State  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  policies  set  forth  in 
tills  title. 

1  b )  The  Congress  finds  that — 

tl)  adequate  supplies  of  energy  at  rea- 
tr,;,ab!e  cost  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance cf  the  United  States  economy  and  a 
hiqh  standard  of  living; 

(2)  Increasing  dependence  on  energy  sup- 
plies Imported  from  foreign  sources  has  cre- 
ated serious  economic  and  national  securnv 
problems: 

(3)  a  continuation  of  past  trends  in  the 
e:>:paosion  of  demand  for  energv  in  all  forms 
will  have  serious  adverse  social,  economi'-. 
polu;v.-.I.  and  environmental  im.pacts;  and 

the  adoption  at  all  levels  of  govern- 


ment of  laws,  policies,  programs,  and  pro- 
cedures to  conserve  energv  and  fuels  r",uld 
h.-'ve  an  immediate  and  substantial  effect  in 
rociiiclng  the  rate  of  growth  of  energy  de- 
mand and  minimizing  such  adverse  impact =. 
ic)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it 
is  in  the  national  hiterest  for,  and  shall  he 
ti:e  continuing  policy  of.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foster  and  promote  comprehensi  e 
national  fuels  and  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams and  practices  in  order  to  better  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  energy  to  consume:  = 
reduce  energy  waste,  conserve  natural  re- 
sources, and  protect  the  environment. 

(d)  Every  agency  of  the  Federal  Gove'-r- 
ment  shall  have  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  implementing  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  title.  Each  a'^en^v 
shall  reviev/  its  statutory  authority,  poflc'e-. 
and  programs  in  order  to  determine  w'-.a- 
changes  may  be  required  to  a.ssure  conform- 
ity with  the  policy  and  purposes  of  tlji= 
title  and  shall  report  annually  on  the  result? 
of  its  review,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  necessary  changes,  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  202.  Interim  Energy  Conservation- 
Plans. —  (a)  (1)  Pending  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  to  establish  national  energy  con- 
servation standards  pursuant  to  sections  203 
through  207.  and 'or  the  adoption  by  tlie 
Congress  of  specific  lepislative  policies.'stanc'- 
ards,  and  programs  for  energy  conservatio;i 
programs,  the  President  may  promulgate,  bv 
regulation,  one  or  more  energy  conservalion 
plans  in  accord  with  this  section  which  shsll 
be  designed  (together  with  actions  takeii 
and  proposed  to  be  taken  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  other  Acts)  to  result  in  .->. 
reduction  of  national  energy  consumption. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  temi 
"energy  conservation  plan"  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  plans  to  establish: 

(A)  lighting  efficiency  standards  for  the 
public  buildings; 

(B)  thermal  performance  standards  for  all 
new  Federal  construction  and  all  new  homes 
and  buildings  financed  under  any  Federal 
lo.\n  guarantee  or  mortgage  program; 
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(C»  reasonable  restrictions  on  hours  for 
public  buildings: 

(D)  standards  to  govern  decorative  or  non- 
essential lighting; 

(E)  standards  and  programs  to  Increase 
Uidnsirlal  cJTiclency  in  the  use  of  energy; 

tF)  propr.ims  to  Insure  better  enforcement 
of  the  flfty-five  mi'.e  per  hour  speed  limit; 

(Cii  programs  to  maximize  use  of  carpools 
and  public  transportation  systems; 

(H)  standards  f.or  reasonable  controls  and 
restrictions  on  discretionary  transportation 
activities  upon  which  the  basic  economic 
vitality  of  the  country  does  not  deptend: 

•  I)  energy  efficiency  standards  to  govern 
Federal  procurement  policy; 

iJ)  low  Interest  loans  and  loan  gurantee 
programs  to  Improve  the  thermal  elBciency 
of  Individual  residences  by  installations  or 
Insulation,  storm  windows,  or  other  Improve- 
meius;  and 

(K)  public  education  programs  to  encour- 
age voluntary  energy  conservation. 

(3)  No  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated under  this  section  may  Impose  ration- 
ing or  any  tax  or  user  fee  or  provide  for 
a  credit  or  deduction  In  computing  any  tax. 

(4)  An  energy  conservation  plan  shall  be- 
come effective  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  104  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Such 
a  plan  shall  apply  In  each  State,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  an  exemption  granted 
pursuant  to  such  plan  in  cases  where  a  com- 
pp.r.ible  St;vte  or  Iscal  pr-gram  U  in  effect, 
or  where  the  Prsaident  linUi  special  circum- 
stnnces  exist. 

(5)  An  energy  ccnEt-rvation  plan  shall  deal 
with  only  one  functionally  discrete  subject 
matter  or  type  of  action  proposed  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

(G)  Subject  to  section  104(b)(3)  of  title 
I  of  this  Act.  an  energy  coiiservation  plan 
shall  remain  In  etTect  for  a  period  specified 
In  the  plan  unless  earlier  rescinded  by  the 
President,  but  shall  terminate  in  any  event 
no  later  than  one  year  after  such  plan  arst 
takes  effect  unless  renewed  In  accordance 
with  section   104(b)    of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  energy  conservation  plan  promul- 
gated by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  .shall  not  become 
effective  until  it  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  right  of  disap- 
proval In  accord  with  the  expedited  pro- 
cedures of  section  104(b)  through  (d)  of 
title  I  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  reference  to  "ten 
calendar  days"  in  section  104(b)(3)  of  title 
I  of  thi.s  Act  shall  mean  •thirt\-  calendar 
days '. 

Sec.  203.  Fedesal  iNirWTivEs  in  Energy 
Conservation. — The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Com- 
merce, Interior.  Transportation,  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  Treasury,  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
shall,  within  three  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  promulgate  regulations 
which  specify  standards  for  energy  efficiency 
and   conservation   and  establish— 

(a)  lighting  efliclency  standards  for  ptib- 
lic  buildings; 

(b)  thermal  performance  standards  for  all 
new  Federal  construction  and  all  new  homes 
and  buildings  financed  under  any  Federal 
loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  program; 

(c)  reasonable  restrictions  on  hotirs  for 
public  buUding.s; 

(d)  standards  to  govern  decorative  or  non- 
e.ssential  lighting: 

(e)  standards  and  program.s  to  Increase  In- 
dustrial efSciency  in  the  use  of  energy; 

(f)  programs  to  insure  better  enforcement 
of  the  flfty-flve-mile-per-hour  speed   limit; 

(g)  programs  to  maximize  use  of  carpool3 
and  public  transportation  systems; 

(h)  standards  for  reasonable  controls  and 
restrictions  on  discretionary  transportation 
activities  upon  which  the  basic  economic 
vitality  of  the  country  does  not  depend; 
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(1)  energy  efficiency  standards  to  govern 
Federal  procurement  policy; 

(J)  low  interest  loans  and  loan  guarantee 
program  to  Improve  the  thermal  efBclency 
of  Individual  residences  by  Installation  of  In- 
sulation, storm  windows,  or  other  Improve- 
ments; and 

( k )  public  education  programs  to  encour- 
au;e  voluntary  energy  conservation. 

Ski-.  204.  State  Initlvtives  in  Energy  Con- 
Sf:RVATioN.— (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized anrl  directed  to  promulgate  within 
sixty  d?y.s  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
Fe'iercl  guidelines  for  the  funding  and  de- 
velopment of  State  energy  con.servation  pro- 
gram.s  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
205. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  and 
diret.letl  to  request  the  submission  within 
four  months  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  from  the  Governor  of  each  State  a  report 
describing  a  propiosed  State  energy  conserva- 
tion program  to  be  implemented  within  the 
Jurisdicilon  of  said  State  and  supported  by 
Federal  funds  pursuant  to  section  203  of 
this  title. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  manpower  and 
funds,  to  extend  such  technical  assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  Individual  States 
for  the  development  of  the  State  energy  con- 
servation programs  described  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Governor 
cf  each  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
which  describe  the  proposed  State  energy 
conservation  program  shall  be  based  upon 
any  or  all  of  the  energy  efliclency  and  con- 
rervation  standards  and  programs  set  forth 
in  section  203.  The  report  and  the  proposed 
State  energy  conservation  program  shall  be 
desi-ued  so  as  to — 

i  1 )  minimise  adverse  economic  or  employ- 
niert  impact  within  the  particular  State; 
and 

(2)  meet  unique  local  economic,  cllma- 
tological,  geographic,  and  other  conditions 
and  requirements. 

Sec.  205.  Delegation  of  Authority. —  (a) 
Within  sixty  days  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  establish  criteria  for  the  delegation 
of  responsibility  for  the  Implementation  and 
administration  of  State  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  to  the  responsible  State  offi- 
cers and  agencies;  and 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  petitioning 
for  the  receipt  of  such  delegation. 

(b)(1)  State  offices  and  agencies,  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  criteria  for  delega- 
tion and  procedures  for  petitioning  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
may  petition  the  Administrator  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  delegation. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  review  and 
may  approve  any  State  energy  conservation 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  204 
(a)  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within 
thirty  days  of  its  receipt. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
procedures  Incorporating  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  title  I  of  this  Act  governing  Inter- 
pretation of  State  programs,  administrative 
law.  Judicial  review,  enforcement  and  penal- 
ties. 

Sec.  206.  Grants  to  States. —  (a)  Tlie  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  all  financial  assist- 
ance hi  accordance  with  this  section  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  approved  State  energy  conservation 
programs. 

(b)  One-half  the  sum  appropriated  for 
fisciil  assistance  to  the  States  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  in  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  shall  be  distributed  bv  the  Admin- 
istrator among  the  States  on  "the  basis  of 
their  respective  needs  and  their  achievement 
of  conservation  t.irgets  set  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 


(c)  WlLhln  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment  of  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue,  and  may  from  time  to  time  amend, 
regulations  with  respect  to  financial  assist- 
ance for  State  energy  conservation  programs 
which  Include  criteria  for  such  programs. 

(di  Any  amounts  which  are  not  expended 
or  committed  by  a  Stale  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall 
bo  returned  by  such  State  to  tlie  United 
State-,. 

(e)(li  E.ich  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  The  Adminlstr.itor  and  the  Comptroller 
Ceaeral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  receipts. 

Sec.  207.  Energy  Conservation  Targets 
and  Objectives.— (a)  The  Administrator 
shall,  on  a  regular  and  periodic  basis,  estab- 
lish realistic  and  attainable  energy  con- 
servation targets  and  objectives  for  State 
energy  conservation  programs.  States  which 
meet  energy  conservation  targets  and  objec- 
tives shall  be  eligible  for  an  incentive  grant 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  from  the 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  fiu-nish  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  with  a 
monthly  report  on  the  Implementation  of 
this  title,  on  the  energy  savings  achieved,  and 
any  Innovative  conservation  program  under- 
taken by  Individual  States. 

Sec.  208.  Nonparticipation  by  State  Gov- 
ernment.—In  the  event  that  one  or  more 
States  fail  to  propose  an  acceptable  State 
energy  conservation  program,  or  having  pro- 
posed such  a  program  falls  to  Implement  or 
enforce  the  program,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  develop,  Imple- 
ment, and  enforce  a  Federal  program  for  such 
State  or  States. 

Sec  209.  Reports.— Six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on — 

(a)  the  operation  of  this  title,  the  energy 
conservation  savings  achieved,  the  degree  of 
State  participation  and  compliance,  and  any 
recommendations  for  amendments;  and 

(b)  the  Administrator's  assessment  of  the 
need,  If  any,  and  his  recommendations  for 
additional  economic  Incentives  or  economic 
penalties  to  insure  effective  participation  and 
compiie.nce  with  and  by  State  government 
v.'lth  the  provisions  and  the  purooscs  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  210.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.- There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  the  fiscal  vears 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  " 

Sec.  211.  Expiration.— The  authority  under 
this  title  to  prescribe  any  rule  or  order  to 
tr.ke  action  under  this  title,  or  to  commit  anv 
funds  thereunder,  shall  exnirs  at  miclni"h' 
June  30,  1076.  "  "     ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  problems  with  the  Presidents 
energy  program:  first,  in  a  period  cf  in- 
flation, it  raises  prices:  and  second,  in 
the  worst  recession  in  a  generation,  it 
will  cause  more  unemployment. 

Such  a  progi-am  makes  no  sense. 

There  is  a  way  to  cut  back  our  u-sage 
of  oil  and  to  create  jobs  at  the  same 
time.  That  is  the  program  that  I  have 
proposed  and  that  is  the  program  the 
Senate  will  be  voting  on  shortly. 

The  Congress  would  have  had  a  pro- 
gram sooner,  but  it  had  to  spend  time 
trying  to  stop  the  most  disastrous  ele- 
ments of  the  President's  program — the 
excise  tax  and  decontrol. 
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The  cost  to  the  average  family  of  the 
President's  tax,  tariff,  and  decontrol  pro- 
gram would  be  $800  a  year.  The  job 
cost  of  a  million-barrel-a-day  cutback  in 
oil  usage  would  be  400,000  more  Ameri- 
cans thrown  out  of  work,  I  do  not  buy 
that;  Congress  is  not  about  to  buy  that; 
and  the  American  people  will  never  buy 
that. 

To  try  to  cut  oil  usage  by  drastically 
i-aising  its  price  Is  not  fair  In  that  It  hurts 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  It  makes  no 
sense  in  that  it  will  almost  surely  estab- 
lish higher  world  oil  prices.  It  Is  not  right 
in  that,  If  successful,  it  will  cause  more 
unemployment.  The  sensible  alternative 
program  is  a  program  of  conservp,tion 
tied  to  a  program  of  creating  jobs  in  the 
production  of  energy. 

The  Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act, 
most  of  which  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, mandates  Federal  and  State  energy 
conservation  programs.  It  will  not  raise 
oil  or  gas  prices. 

Tied  to  this  important  measure  is 
S.  740,  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Enei-gy 
Production  Board.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

This  bDl  will  mobilize  American's  re- 
sources and  manpower  on  a  vast  scale 
to  substantially  increase  production  of 
domestic  energy  supplies.  It  will  create 
jobs  and  tap  new  oil  fields  on  public 
lands,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and 
in  Alaska. 

Mr,  President,  S.  622,  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act,  provides  specific 
standby  authority  to  desd  with  the  severe 
energy  shortages  which  would  result 
from  a  new  oil  embargo  or  other  serious 
curtailment  in  energy  supply.  Most  of 
the  provisions  of  title  I  of  S.  622  were 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. S.  2589,  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act,  contained  a  majority  of  the  provi- 
sions for  standby  authority  incorporated 
in  S.  622,  President  Nixon  vetoed  S.  2589 
on  March  6.  1974.  A  clean  standby  au- 
thorities bill,  S.  3267,  was  introduced 
shortly  thereafter  and  subsequently 
modified  to  incorporate  the  additional 
authorities  required  to  meet  new  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agreement  on  an  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  which  the 
United  States  signed  on  November  18, 
1974.  Title  XHI  of  S.  594.  the  adminis- 
tration's standby  authorities  legislation, 
is  based  on  S.  3267  and  represents  sub- 
stantial progress  along  the  learning 
curve  by  the  administration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  standby  authority. 

Title  II  of  S.  622  provides  the  founda- 
tion upon  wliich  a  new  national  energy 
conservation  policy  can  be  built.  The 
programs  of  this  title  represent  a  re- 
sponsible alternativfi  to  the  ruinous  en- 
ergy tax,  tariff,  and  pricing  policies  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  These  pro- 
grams provide  for  interim  Federal  energy 
conservation  measures  to  be  imple- 
mented pending  enactment  of  more 
comprehensive  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gi'ess. 

The  choice  of  measures  included  in 
title  II  Is  based  on  the  opportunities  for 
energy  conservation  reflected  in  the  Fed- 
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eral  Energy  Administration's  compre- 
hensive energy  plan  and  the  Project  In- 
dependence blueprint.  Based  on  the 
findings  of  the  comprehensive  energy 
plan,  implementation,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  of  the  programs  described  in  title 
n  would  result  in  energy  savings  within 
a  year  equivalent  to  over  800,000  barrels 
per  day  of  crude  oil.  By  mandating  these 
conservation  programs,  title  n  will  lead 
to  even  greater  energy  savings. 

There  Is  broad  agreement  that  we  can 
and  ought  to  begin  the  job  of  systematic 
energy  conservation.  There  is  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  sledge- 
hammer-approach of  energy  price  in- 
creases which  the  administration  has 
proposed  are  a  prescription  for  economic 
disaster.  The  administration's  energy 
program  is  a  rationing  program.  It  is 
rationing  by  prohibitive  pricing.  Iron- 
ically, because  of  the  structure  of  our 
economy  it  may  only  conserve  energy 
because  it  accelerates  the  decline  Into 
depression. 

The  programs  of  title  n  offer  an  alter- 
native to  this  bleak  prospect.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  promotion  of 
sensible  enieigy  conservation — consistent 
with  economic  recovery — to  build  energy 
efficiency  into  the  fabric  of  our  society 
and  limit  our  dependence  on  foreign  en- 
ergy supplies. 

Taken  together  these  two  titles  of  S. 
622  create  the  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
two  of  the  central  goals  of  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  energy  policy: 

The  protection  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  danger  of  curtailments  in 
energy  supplies;  and 

Tlie  initiation  of  energy  conservation 
programs  which  promise  real  energy 
savings  without  disastrous  economic  Im- 
pacts. 

STANDBY    AUTHORITIES 

In  addition  to  the  specific  grant  of 
the  standby  authorities  to  deal  with  se- 
vere energy  shortages,  title  I  contains 
carefully  circumscribed  authority,  which 
does  not  now  exist  in  law  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  on  an 
international  energy  program.  In  no 
sense,  however,  does  any  provision  of 
title  I  constitute  advice  and  consent  or 
impUed  approval  of  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  or  of  any  protocol  amend- 
ments of  new  international  agreements 
entered  into  subsequent  to  November  18, 
1974. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  title  I  of 
S.  622  contains  the  major  provisions 
listed  below.  Of  these  provisions,  sections 
103.  104,  106.  and  113  may  be  exercised 
by  the  President  only  following  a  finding 
that  acute  energy  shortages  exist  or  are 
impending  that  threaten  the  domestic 
economy  or  that  the  exercise  of  these 
authorities  is  required  by  the  agreement 
on  an  international  energy  program. 

First.  Section  103  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident, subject  to  congressional  review 
and  right  of  disapproval,  to  implement 
a  program  for  end-use  rationing  of  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  supplies; 

Second.  Section  104  authorizes  the 
President,  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view and  right  of  disapproval,  to  imple- 
ment energy  conservation  plans; 


Third.  Section  105  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident, after  reporting  to  Congress,  to  al- 
locate supplies  and  materials  associated 
with  the  production  of  energy  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  production  and  transport  of  fuels: 

Fourth.  Section  106  authorizes  the 
President  to  undertake  a  nimiber  of 
measures  to  increase  domestic  supplies 
of  petroleum; 

Fifth.  Section  111  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  restrict  exports  of  fuels  and  en- 
ergy resources,  including  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  as  well  as  material  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  domestic  energy  ex- 
ploration and  production,  under  such 
terms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  consist- 
ent with  existing  laws. 

Sixth.  Section  113  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  order  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  for  implementing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  in- 
ternational agreement,  as  defined  in  the 
title,  with  regard  to  the  international 
allocation  of  petroleum. 

Seventh.  Section  118  authorizes  the 
President  to  collect  such  energy  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  title,  including 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  international  agreement; 

Eighth.  Section  120  provides  that  title 
I  shall  not  be  construed  as  advice  and 
consent,  ratification,  endorsement,  or 
other  form  of  congressional  approval  of 
the  international  agreement  or  any  re- 
lated agreement; 

Ninth.  Section  121  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedures and  conditions  governing  vol- 
untary agreements  entered  into  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ternational allocation  of  petroleum; 

Tenth.  Section  122  extends  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  June  30,  1976,  by  amending  section 
4(g)(1)  of  that  act; 

Eleventh.  Section  123  prohibits  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  permitted  for  "old" 
oil,  and  any  exemption  of  crude  oil,  re- 
sidual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum 
product  from  price  control  regulations 
without  congressional  review  and  right 
or  disapproval; 

Twelfth.  Section  124  requires  the 
President  to  develop  and  transmit  to 
Congress  contingency  plans  for  energy 
rationing  and  consei-vation.  Such  con- 
tingency plans  may  not  be  implemented, 
however,  without  congressional  approval, 
as  provided  for  in  sections  103  and  104. 

energy   CONSERVATION 

Mr.  President,  title  n  initirtes  a  num- 
ber of  mandatory  energy  conservation 
programs.  According  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  comprehensive  en- 
ergy plan  and  the  Project  Independence 
blueprint  implementation  of  only  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  programs  authorized  in  the 
title  would  result  in  savings  of  the  en- 
ergy equivalent  of  approximately  800.000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  within  a 
year,  nearly  1.5  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1980,  and  over  2.5  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1985.  In  no  sense  would  enactment 
of  S.  622  foreclose  further  congressional 
action  at  a  later  date  to  enact  additional 
energy  conservation  legislation  affecting 
the  sectors  with  which  this  legislation  is 
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concerned  or  new  subject  matter  areas 
not  dealt  with  by  S.  622. 

Title  n  of  S.  622  is  designated  to  pro- 
vide a  sensible,  economically  responsible, 
and  effective  alternative  to  the  ruinous 
and  inequitable  program  of  across-the- 
board  increases  in  energy  prices  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  adminsitration. 
Testimony  before  several  congressional 
committees  by  a  distinguished  group  of 
economists,  including  the  current  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  past 
advisers  to  both  Republicant  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  and  a  number  of  emi- 
nent academic  and  business  economists, 
has  been  unanimous  in  its  criticism  of 
the  grave  danger  to  the  economy  which 
is  posed  by  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  portion  of  this 
testimony  which  deals  with  the  potential 
for  energy  savings  resulting  from  the 
administration's  proposal  has  cast  seri- 
ous doubts  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  pro- 
gram of  rationing  by  price  in  conserving 
energy.  Charles  R.  Owens,  former  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  PoUcy  Plan- 
ning and  Analysis  at  the  FEA,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on 
February  6,  that : 

Fundamentally  we  believe  the  President's 
program  Is  based  on  several  highly  dubious 
assumptions  .  .  .  Hneludlng)  the  assump- 
tion that  demand  elasticity  is  slgniflcantly 
negative  despite  the  contrary  evidence  over 
the  entire  post -World  War  II  period.  Even  the 
past  eighteen  months,  while  admittedly  ex- 
ceptional. Indicate  almast  zero  elasticity. 

Thus,  even  if  the  enormous  economic 
sacrifice  by  the  American  consumer 
which  is  involved  in  the  admnstrations 
proposal  is  made,  there  is  a  substantial 
doubt  that  the  energy  savings  which  the 
administration  claims  for  the  program 
would  actually  be  achieved. 

The  approach  of  title  n  of  S.  622  to 
the  conservation  of  energy  is  based  on 
a  far  more  prudent  and  economically 
responsible  policy.  The  reduction  in  en- 
ergy consumption  would  be  achieved  by 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  on  energy  conservation  through 
comprehensive,  well-thought-out,  man- 
datory conservation  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  States.  This  effort  would  not 
saddle  consumers,  business,  industry,  and 
State  and  local  goveniment  with  drastic 
energy  price  increases  which  would  di- 
minish chances  for  economic  recovery. 
It  would  not  impose  draconian  Federal 
intervention  in  the  marketplace.  It  would 
begin  those  programs  which  the  FEA  has 
indicated  can  result  in  substantial  en- 
ergy savings  based  on  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive  study   of   the   potential   for 
energy  conservation.  It  would  utihze  Fed- 
eral expertise,  authority,  and  funds  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  these  programs. 

The  direction  and  authority  contained 
m  title  n  is  intended  to  mandate  the 
establishment  of  energy  conservation 
goals,  standards  and  specific  model  Fed- 
eral programs.  These  programs  are  in- 
tended to  be  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  enacts  specific  legislative 
policies  on  each  of  the  subject  matter 
areas  covered  by  the  title.  Title  H  pro- 
grams do  not  require  an  oil  embargo  a 
serious  cuitailment  in  energy  supplies. 


or  a  finding  of  impending  emergency 
shortage  conditions  to  trigger  implemen- 
tation. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  formulation 
by  State  governments  of  State  energy 
conservation  programs  based  on  Federal 
model  programs  and  standards  and 
tailored  to  meet  the  unique  economic, 
clunatological,  and  geographic  conditions 
prevailing  in  each  State.  The  implemen- 
tation of  these  programs  at  the  State 
level  by  State  government  will  go  a  long 
way  to  avoid  the  problems  of  coordina- 
tion and  administration  experienced 
durmg  the  1973-74  embargo.  ' 
.  The  most  important  sections  of  title  n 
are  as  follows : 

First.  Section  202  authorizes  the  pro- 
mulgation by  the  President,  subject  to 
congressional  right  of  review  and  dis- 
approval, of  specific  interim  Federal  en- 
ergy consei-vation  programs  pending  es- 
tablishment and  implementation  of  the 
programs  mandated  by  the  title. 

Second.  Section  203  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  promulgate  regulations 
withm  3  months  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  setting  forth  Federal  standards 
for  energy  efficiency  and  establishing 
specific  programs  for  energy  conserva- 
tion. These  Federal  initiatives  shall  in- 
clude: 

Lighting  efficiency  standards  for  pub- 
lic buildings; 

Thermal  performance  standards  for 
all  new  Federal  construction  and  all  new 
homes  and  buildings  financed  under  any 
Federal  loan  guarantee  or  mortgage  pro- 
gram; 

Reasonable  restrictions  on  hoiu-s  for 
public  buildings; 

Standards  to  govern  decorative  or 
nonessential  lighting; 

Standards  and  programs  to  increase 
industrial  efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy 

Programs  to  insure  better  enforcement 
of  the  55  mile-per-hour  speed  limit; 

Programs  to  maximize  use  of  carpools 
and  public  transportation  systems; 

Standards  for  reasonable  controls  and 
restrictions  on  discretionary  transporta- 
tion activities  upon  which  the  basic 
economic  vitality  of  the  country  does  not 
depend; 

Energy  efficiency  standards  to  govern 
Federal  procurement  policy; 

Low  interest  loans  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  to  improve  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency of   individual  residences  by   in- 
stallation of  insulation,  storm  windows 
or  other  improvements;  and 

Public  education  programs  to  encour- 
age voluntary  energy  conservation 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  estimated  that  the  energy  equivalent 
of  over  800,000  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
oil  could  be  saved  within  a  year  through 
a  purely  voluntary  program  incorporat- 
ing many  of  the  provisions  included  in 
section  203.  Mandatory  adoption  of 
these  measures  will  increase  energy  sav- 
ings. The  Project  Independence  blue- 
print estimates  energy  savings  from  the 
adoption  of  similar  programs  at  the  en- 
ergy equivalent  of  1  million  barrels  per 
day  in  1977,  nearly  1.5  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1980,  and  2.5  million  barrels 
per  day  in  1985. 
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Thu-d.  Sections  204,  205,  and  206  au 
thorlze  the  setting  of  Federal  guidelinJ 
for  State  energy  conservation  program^ 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  bv 
the  Governors  of  each  State,  the  deleea 
tion  of  authority  to  the  State  to  imple" 
ment  the  program,  and  the  support  of 
the  programs  through  a  grant  of  Federal 
funds.  * 

Fourth.  Section  207  requires  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad 
ministration  to  establish  realistic  energ^ 
conservation  targets  and  objectives  for 
State  programs  and  to  establish  an  in- 
centive program  for  added  Federal  fund- 
Fifth.     Section    208    provides    that 
should  any  State  fail  to  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable State  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  shall  develop 
implement  and  enforce  a  Federal  energy 
conservation  program  in  that  State 

Mr.  President,  S.  622  provides  the 
needed  standby  authority  to  deal  with 
severe  energy  shortages  which  may  oc- 
cur m  the  future;  it  also  starts  the  Na- 
tion on  the  road  to  responsible  and 
economically  viable  programs  of  enerev 
conservation. 

The  administration  has  repeated  often 
in  the  past  month  the  belief  that  con- 
gressional energy  proposals  are  inade- 
quate. In  my  view  the  legislation  before 
us  today  represents  an  important  part 
of  a  responsible  energy  policy  which  can 
achieve  real  goals  without  damaging  the 
economy.  The  administration's  policy  an 
energy  policy  which  merely  makes  energy 
more  expensive,  guarantees  nothing  ex- 
cept economic  hardship.  I  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  622. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  regrets  very  much  that 
he  cannot  support  S.  622  and  cannot  be 
in  agreement  with  the  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

However,  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  benefit  by  reading  the  minority 
and  additional  views  of  the  Senators  in 
the  report,  and  I  will  cover  some  of  the 
views  that  are  expressed  by  myself.  Sena- 
tor Hansen,  Senator  McClure,  and  Sena- 
tor Bartlett.  I  would  also  like  to  refer  to 
the  views  that  have  been  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 

<Mr.  HATFIEtD). 

I  would  just  read  from  the  opening 
statement  of  his  views  where  he  says: 

The  standby  Energy  Authorities  Act.  S. 
622,  lilce  its  predecessors  In  the  93rd  Con- 
gress, S.  2589  and  S.  3267,  is  an  example  of 
a  power  delegation  that  ha.s  practically  no 
legal  bounds,  only  political  bounds,  in  that 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  under 
this  Act  to  say  "no"  to  each  and  every  Presi- 
dential attempt  to  Invoke  the  authorities  of 
S.  622. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

This  bill  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  kind 
of  tough,  forward  looking  legislation  we  need 
to  address  the  various  problems  we  call  col- 
lectively the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  that  faces  this  Nation, 
we  must  take  positive  action,  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  the  action  he 
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took.  Certainly  we  can  say  he  did  obtain 
the  attention  of  not  only  Congress  but  of 
the  American  people.  There  are  very 
few  places  in  this  country  where  you 
travel  that  you  \^^ll  not  have  pros  or 
cons  stated  to  you  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Now,  whether  we  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  President's  program  or  whether 
we  disagree  with  the  many  phases  of  the 
President's  program,  he  certainly  is  to  be 
commended  for  what  he  has  done  in  get- 
ting the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

We  are  moving  forward.  I  do  not  feel 
that  S.  622  is  in  that  particular  category 
of  moving  forward  because  we  have  other 
legislation  bemg  considered  now  by  Con- 
gress that  is  vastly  more  important,  that 
is  forward-looking  legislation,  and  will 
attain  some  of  the  goals  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  S.  622,  the  so-called 
standby  energy  bill  is  again  before  us  in 
a  new  loose  fitting  frock  which  still  con- 
ceals the  same  old  deformities.  In  1973 
we  considered  S.  2589.  In  1974  we  con- 
sidered it  as  S.  3267.  S.  622  has  at  least 
as  many  faults  as  its  predecessors  and  is, 
to  my  mind,  little  return  on  the  massive 
investment  we  have  made  under  Senate 
Resolution  45,  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  study.  As  we  have  set  out  and  ex- 
plained in  the  minority  and  additional 
views  in  the  Interior  Committee's  report 
on  the  bill,  it  has  six  major  faults. 

Ml-.  President,  these  faults  are,  first, 
that  it  ignores  the  administration's  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  national  energy  policy 
which  can  deal  either  with  normal  situa- 
tions or  emergencies  such  as  the  Arab 
oil  embargo. 

Second,  by  providing  for  congressional 
veto  procedures,  it  essentially  tells  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  an  overall 
policy  but  subjects  any  proposed  policy 
to  piecemeal  veto  by  the  Congress  and 
consequently  prevents  any  assurance  of 
the  workability  of  any  administrative 
proposal.  Tliis  is  brought  out  quite  well 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field). 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  very  exten- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  contained  in  the  bill  is  unnec- 
essary and  an  entu-e  shirking  of  con- 
gressional responsibility.  The  bill  ex- 
tends the  life  of  that  act  until  June  30, 
1976.  Following  an  extension  provided 
by  the  Congress  last  year  to  August  31, 
1975  (S.  3717* ,  tliere  is  no  earthly  reason 
this  Congress  caimot  fully  review  and 
amend,  if  necessary,  the  Allocation  Act 
by  the  end  of  August  of  this  year.  We 
will  still  be  in  session  for  sme. 

In  fact,  if  we  have  not  done  so  and  the 
Nation  is  not  then  operating  under  a  co- 
hesive energj-  policy  which  is  the  product 
of  administration  and  congressional 
thinking,  the  Congress  will  deserve  the 
censure  it  will  undoubtedly  get  from  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  should  note 
here,  Mr.  President,  that  the  proposed 
extension  is  to  be  passed  with  no  hear- 
ings whatever  on  the  workings  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Allocation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  major  fault 
is  title  II,  which  without  benefit  of  hear- 
ings, the  committee  proposes  that  the 
Senate  adopt.  Title  II  provides  for  a  so- 


called  conservation  progi'am.  Cast  in  gen- 
eralities, it  tells  the  administration  to 
"conserve."  It  does  not  say  how  much, 
where,  when,  or  how.  Having  given  this 
direction,  the  title  then  carefully  reserves 
to  the  Congi-ess  a  30 -day  right  of  veto  on 
any  conservation  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
true  conservation,  then  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  those  of 
the  President  and  not  set  up  a  contest 
between  Congress  and  the  President. 

We  strongly  request,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  colleagues  read  title  II  in  Its 
entirety.  Such  examination  cannot  help 
but  convince  the  majority  of  them  that 
it  is  inappropriate,  inconsistent,  and 
hypocritical. 

The  fifth  objection  to  the  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  its  section  106(a)(1)  au- 
thorizes an  unconstitutional  seizure  of 
private  property  by  authorizing  oil  pro- 
duction beyond  the  maximum  efficient 
rate.  Such  a  course  of  action  has  dire 
consequences  in  energy  waste  as  well  as 
being  the  unconstitutional  taking  of 
property.  Mr.  President,  the  States  of 
tliis  great  Nation  of  ours  have  done  quite 
well  in  supervising  this  particular  proce- 
dure. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  section  121  pur- 
ports to  provide  defenses  to  antitrust 
actions  when  a  concerted  course  of  action 
is  taken  to  develop  and  implement  vol- 
untary plans  of  action  in  allowing  lEP 
international  oil  allocation.  While  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  section  121  is  to 
be  beneficial,  in  fact  and  in  law,  it  leaves 
any  company  relying  on  it  in  a  most 
exposed  and  risky  position.  Mr.  President, 
no  company  could  possibly  xmdertake  the 
agreement  contemplated  by  this  section 
imder  its  subjective  and  ill-considered 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  elab- 
orate on  all  of  the  objections.  They  are 
covered — the  objections  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  and  other  minority  Members 
have  are  covered — in  the  minority  and 
additional  views  as  to  their  position  with 
respect  to  this  legislation,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  and  I  just  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  carefully  examine 
what  has  been  said. 

I  feel  that  we  must  have  a  viable  over- 
all national  program  and  policy,  and  I 
certainly  will  cooperate,  and  I  trust  that 
we  can,  through  the  deliberations  in  the 
next  few  days,  make  amendments  to  this 
bill. 

AKhcugh  I  cannot  support  it  as  it  now 
stands,  I  would  certainly  not  close  my 
eyes  to  possible  changes  that  could  be 
made  that  would  be  vei-y  beneficial. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  legislation  go 
through  Congress,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  do  whatever  we  can.  whether  we  agree 
to  it  or  not.  to  try  to  better  that  legisla- 
tion and  improve  it;  and  that.  I  assure 
you,  I  will  make  every  effort  to  do. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem facing  us,  and  we  can  move  forward 
in  many  areas  that  will  be  helpful.  But 
we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  other  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  must  take  the  overall  into 
consideration.  I  trust  we  will  do  that. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  several 
of  us  said  in  our  minority  views  on  S.  622, 


we  are  opposed  to  the  bill  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

Foremost  are  the  sections  re\ising  con- 
gressional veto  procedures  for  oil  price 
controls  and  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 

Like  so  many  other  bills  reported  out 
of  this  committee  over  the  objections  of 
the  minority,  it  is  loaded  with  extraneous 
and  unwanted  authority  and  congres- 
sional veto  procedures  that  would  make 
any  kind  of  emergency  planning  an  exer- 
cise in  futility  if  it  could  all  be  undone 
before  or  soon  after  any  contingency 
plan  was  implemented. 

Even  the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  was 
loaded  down  with  unnecessary  and  un- 
wanted provisions  and  requirements  and 
as  were  this  bill's  predecessors,  the  En- 
ergy Emergency  Act,  which  the  President 
vetoed  last  year  and  another  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act  which  died  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Proponents  of  more  and  continued 
Federal  regulation  and  price  controls 
would  not  give  up,  though,  and  this  bill 
is  a  warmed  over  version  of  the  Energy 
Emergency  Act  with  a  new  approach  to 
continued  price  controls  on  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  great  majority 
of  independent  marketers  favor  doing 
away  with  the  two-tier  oil  pricing  system 
and  the  whole  allocation  and  ci-ude  en- 
titlements programs  and  getting  back  to 
a  free  market  system  under  contractural 
agreements  with  the  major  suppliers. 

Only  a  very  small  segment  of  inde- 
pendent marketers  favor  retention  of 
either  the  allocation  or  entitlements  pro- 
gram. One  large  refiner  who  operates  al- 
most entirely  on  foreign  oil  and  who  has 
benefited  magnificently  from  the  alloca- 
tion and  entitlements  program  favors  re- 
taining the  program. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  is  playing  havoc  with  competition 
between  independents  and  majors  and 
hurts  one  as  much  as  the  other  and  helps 
none  except  a  small  minority  that  bene- 
fits from  the  profits  taken  away  from 
others,  both  independents  and  majors. 

As  inconginious  as  it  may  seem,  one  of 
the  larger  independent  refiners  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming  is  threatened  with 
huge  losses  as  a  penalty  for  ha\-ing  too 
much  "old"  or  price  controlled  oil  and 
having  to  share  its  foresight  and  good 
fortune  with  those  who  had  not  so 
provided. 

But  even  the  major  companies  are  suf- 
fering. One  with  a  refinery  in  Casper  was 
faced  with  the  threat  of  a  shutdown  by 
having  to  give  most  of  its  oil  to  other 
refineries  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
and  not  having  enough  to  run  its  own 
refinery. 

So  at  least  the  act  dees  not  discrim- 
inate. It  hurts  both  major  and  independ- 
ents and  none  of  these  people  were  al- 
lowed to  comment  or  testify  when  the 
majority  of  the  committee  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  another  10  months. 

No  witnesses  were  asked  or  allowed  to 
testify  except  administration  officials 
from  FEA,  and  Interior  Department. 

Frank  Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Admiiustratlon,  said  it  would 
take  them  only  30  days  to  phase  out  the 
allocation  and  crude  entitlements  pro- 
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gram  although  they  still  have  until  the 
end  of  August  this  year  if  they  need  it. 
And,  Administrator  Zarb  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  want  to  phase  the 
program  out  and  get  back  to  a  free  mar- 
ket system  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  had  numerous  requests,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  independents  and  majors 
alike  who  wanted  to  testify  but  who  were 
given  no  opportimity. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  not  only  run- 
ning rough-shod  over  the  committee 
minority  but  is  ignoring  the  majority  of 
even  the  independent  sector  of  the  in- 
dustry— ^producers,  refiners  and  market- 
ers alike — who  want  the  program  either 
terminated  or  amended. 

But  the  chairman  could  not  spare  a 
day  or  two  more  to  hear  the  multitude 
of  objections  all  of  these  people  had  to 
continued  allocations,  regulation,  and 
price  controls  long  after  the  emergency 
was  over. 

Mr.  President,  one  who  I  would  like  to 
have  heard  from  and  who  has  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  act  is  As- 
sociate Professor  Mancke,  international 
economic  relations,  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  published 
report   of   Prof.   Richard   B.   Mancke's 
study  of  the  performance  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 
Here  is  what  he  said : 
WeU  before  the  start  of  the  Arab  embargo, 
the  shortages  that  developed  made  It  evident 
that  the  price  ceilings  on  old  oil  had  been 
set  far  below  market-clearing  levels.  Crude- 
short   reHners,   desperate   for   reHnery   feed- 
stocks,  bid   up   the  price  of  exempt   crude. 
Desiring  even  more  oU,  they  began  seeking 
ways  to  circumvent  the  price  controls  of  old 
oU.  According  to  reports  in  the  trade  press 
prior  to  the  OAPEC  embargo,  some  succeeded 
by  agreeing  to  tie  together  purchases  of  old 
and  new  oil  from  a  given  source  they  bought 
old  oil  at  the  controlled  price,  but  bought 
new  oU  at  a  price  so  high  that  the  weighted 
average  price  for  the  total  purchase  rose  to 
near    the   market-clearing   level.    Thus,   the 
price  controls  on  old  oU  had  the  undesirable 
consequence  of  accelerating  the  inflation  of 
prices  of  new  oil. 

U.S.  Petroleum  supplies  became  much 
tighter  after  the  OAPEC  embargo.  Realizing 
that  producers  of  old  oil  would  almost  cer- 
tainly require  tie-in  purchases  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  price  controls,  the  FEO  froze 
all  buyer-seller  arrangements  on  old  oU  as 
of  1  December  1973.  This  ruling  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  tie-in  sales  and  thereby 
saved  the  controls  on  crude -oil  prices  from 
total  emasculation. 

Some  refiners  proce.ss  much  greater  pro- 
portions of  old  crude  than  others.  In  order 
to  prevent  these  fortunate  refiners  from 
reaping  vast  windfall  profits,  the  FEO  had 
to  enforce  differential  ceilinps  on  the  prices 
refiners  could  charge  for  their  products.  The 
method  was  to  allow  each  refiner  a  specified 
markup  over  its  full  unit  production  costs. 
Even  within  well-defined  geographical  mar- 
kets, the  price  controls  on  old  crude  led  to 
intercompany  differences  of  as  much  as  12c 
per  gallon  in  retail  gasoline  prices. 

All  petroleum  products  were  in  short  sup- 
ply during  the  Arab  embargo.  Hence,  even 
companies  whose  products  carried  prices  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  above  those  of  their 
competitors  because  they  processed  propor- 
tionately more  of  the  high-priced  new  and 
foreign  crude  did  not  lose  sales.  However,  once 
the  embargo  ended  and  the  shortages  eased, 
these  companies  confronted  the  dilemma  of 
maintaining  their  prices  and  watching  their 


sales  plimimet  or  cutting  prices  and  Incurring 
huge  losses.  This  situation  was  neither  "fair" 
nor  economically  desirable.  However  given 
multl-tlered  pricing  for  crude  oil,  the  un- 
happy choice  could  be  avoided  only  by  re- 
quiring relatively  crude-rich  refiners  to  sell 
(at  controlled  prices)  some  of  their  cheap 
crude  to  crude-short  refiners.  Disregarding 
the  vigorous  protests  of  the  crude-rich  re- 
finers, who  felt  (correctly)  that  they  were 
being  asked  to  subsidize  their  less  fortunate 
competitors,  the  FEO  and  its  successor,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  enforced  the 
interreflnery  allocation  rules  discussed  ear- 
lier. 

THE  FAH-URE  OF  PRICE  CONTROLS  ON  CRUDE  OIL 

The  foregoing  discussion  provides  a  taste  of 
the  complexities  of  the  price  regulations  on 
crude  oil  and  of  the  problems  arising  from 
their  enforcement.  The  FEO  was  aware  of 
most  of  these  problems.  It  used  mffch  of  its 
scarce  manpower  trying  to  make  the  con- 
trols more  efficient  and  equitable  and  to  en- 
force them  properly,  but  to  no  avail.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  crude  oil  was  In  such  short 
supply,  Inequities  and  inefficiencies  were  in- 
herent in  any  system  of  effective  price  con- 
trols. Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  myriad 
problems  that  the  controls  caused  was  their 
failure  to  achieve  one  of  their  main  goals, 
restraint  on  profits.  To  illustrate.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
OAPEC  decision  to  embargo  oil  sales,  earn- 
ings of  thirty  of  the  largest  U.S.  based  oil 
companies  soared  73.4  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  In  1973. 

The  FEO  never  questioned  the  desirability 
of  preventing  the  oil  industry  from  reaping 
windfall  profits  due  to  the  OAPEC  embargo. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  voluntary  public 
support  for  its  energy  conservation  plans 
and  the  enormous  public  distrust  of  the  oil 
industry,  I  concur  with  this  decision.  But 
controlling  windfall  profits  Is  not  without 
problems.  Most  important.  It  places  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  difficult  position  of  defining 
acceptable  profit  levels.  Judged  by  the  most 
common  measure,  the  rate  of  return  on 
equity  Investments,  profits  of  most  U.S.  oil 
companies  were  below  the  average  for  all 
U.S.  Industry  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  the 
OAPEC  embargo.  When  profits  of  twenty-five 
leading  oil  companies  rose  nearly  53  per  cent 
In  1973,  their  rate  of  return  on  equity  was 
15.1  per  cent  against  more  than  14  per  cent 
for  all  U.S.  manufacturing.  These  compari- 
sons do  not  establish  that  profits  in  the 
American  oil  industry  were  "excessive"  and 
needed  to  be  controlled. 

The  price  controls  failed  to  limit  the  post- 
embargo  profits  of  oil  companies  for  three 
reasons: 

First,  the  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign 
oU  roughly  doubled  the  value  of  stocks  of 
foreign  crude.  Large  Inventory  profits  were 
realized  when  crude  bought  at  pre-embargo 
world  prices  was  sold  at  post-embargo  prices. 
Price  controls  on  domestically  produced  crude 
oU  could  not  limit  this  source  of  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  higher  profits  attributable 
to  the  embargo. 

Second,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
worsen  shortages,  the  designers  of  the  price 
controls  exempted  new,  released,  and  strip- 
per oil,  which  accounted  for  roughly  40  per 
cent  of  all  domestic  crude.  This  was  a  wise 
decision.  However,  the  shortage  pushed  prices 
of  exempt  domestic  crude  from  less  than 
$6.00  per  barrel  on  the  eve  of  the  embargo 
to  nearly  $10.00  by  late  December;  roughly 
three  fourths  of  the  higher  revenues  due  to 
this  price  rise  accrued  as  higher  profits  to 
the  owners  of  exempt  crude. 

Third,  the  FEO,  wanting  to  maintain  out- 
put In  the  face  of  escalating  production  costs, 
granted  producers  of  old  oU  a  price  rise  of 
$1.00  per  barrel. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  inefficien- 
cies and   inequities  of  price  controls,  and 
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their  ultimate  failure  to  limit  oli-companv 
profits,  were  not  the  fault  of  the  J^o  it 
made  repeated  attempts  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies.  Rather,  the  fault  lies  with  th! 
bajslc  policy  of  controlling  the  price  of  « 
product  at  a  level  so  low  that  its  demanri 
far  exceeds  its  supply.  ° 

A     REMEDY 

The  United  States  may  experience  renewed 
interruptions  in  oil  supplies.  In  that  event 
It  may  once  again  seek  to  limit  the  profits 
of  oil  companies  to  gain  public  acceptance 
of  the  necessary  austerity  measures  The  un 
satisfactory  experience  with  price  controls 
prompts  me  to  suggest  an  alternative  policy 
to  meet  any  new  crisis  in  petroleum  supDlv 
First,  prices  of  crude  oil  and  refined  Drod- 
ucts  should  be  allowed  to  rise  freely  both  to 
discourage  their  consumption  and  to  fapili 
tate  the  allocation  of  scarce  supplies  to  their 
most  important  uses.  However,  the  govern- 
ment should  have  ready  for  quick  imple- 
mentation  a  rationing  program  designed  to 
restrict  demands  to  the  supplies  available— 
if,  and  only  if— the  petroleum  shortage  is 
so  great  that  it  threatens  to  push  prices  ud 
to  politically  intolerable  levels. 

Second,  to  prevent  the  oil  companies  from 
reaping  windfall  profits  from  crisis-bred 
higher  prices,  Congress  should  pass  legis- 
latlon  that  requires  the  President  to  Impose 
a  temporary  excise  tax  on  sales  of  petroleum 
products  after  a  formal  finding  of  an  energy 
crisis  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(It  is  tempthig  to  recommend  the  Inclusion 
of  a  tax  on  excess  profits  in  this  legislation 
as  an  alternative  presidential  option.  But  I 
suspect  that,  as  was  the  case  with  price  con- 
trols recently,  an  efficient  and  equitable  ex- 
cess-profits tax  is  impossible  to  devise. 

Furthermore,  in  practice,  companies  find 
many  ways  to  avoid  this  type  of  tax.)  The 
temporary  excise  tax  should  be  set  nearly 
equal  to  the  maximum  hike  In  the  prices  of 
petroleum  products  that  Congress  feels 
Americans  would  tolerate  under  the  clrciun- 
stances.  If  Congress  feels  that  poor  Ameri- 
cans would  suffer  a  disproportionate  burden 
from  a  temporary  petroleum  excise  tax,  it 
should  also  require  that  its  imposition  be 
coupled  with  offsetting  Income  tax  credits  or 
some  other  type  of  tax  reduction. 
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Those  are  just  a  few  of  my  objections, 
Mr.  President.  The  section  on  conserva- 
tion should  alert  Governors  to  what  the 
committee  has  in  mind  for  States  rights. 
As  stated  in  our  minority  views,  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  section  202  is  revealed  in  sec- 
tion 203.  In  committee,  the  possibility 
of  Federal  enforcement  of  speed  limits 
on  State  highways  was  seriously  dis- 
cussed. In  addition  to  the  FBI,  we  could 
soon  have  a  Federal  highway  patrol  com- 
peting with  State  patrols  for  its  fair 
share  or  quota  of  speeding  tickets. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  amazed 
at  the  glibness  with  which  the  chairman 
glcsses  over  and  ignores  the  obvious  an- 
swers to  our  energy  problems. 

He  continues  to  expound  over  obscene 
oil  company  profits  and  must  hope  that 
such  bills  as  S.  622  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  all  oil  company  profits  and  leave  them 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  faced  with  bankrupt  rail- 
roads, failing  airlines,  and  other  ailing 
industries  whose  woes  have  been  brought 
on  largely  by  Government  regulation. 
Does  the  chairman  wish  now  to  have  the 
oil  companies,  independents  as  well  as 
majors,  come  hat  in  hand  before  his 
committee  to  beg  for  alms  because  they 


were  making  too  much  money  and  now 
can  make  none? 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  even  worse 
than  the  Energy  Emergency  Act  which 
the  President  vetoed  last  year.  I  hope 
President  Ford  will  have  the  good  judg- 
ment to  veto  this  one  unless  it  is  amended 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)   suggested. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson  > 
for  his  leadership  with  respect  to  S.  622. 
Senator  Jackson  was  particularly  instru- 
mental in  guiding  the  committee  toward 
adoption  of  title  II  of  S.  622,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  national 
energy  consei-vation  standards  and  the 
encouragement  of  State  energy  conser- 
vation plans. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  title  II  is  especially  important 
because,  if  enacted  into  law,  it  will  mani- 
fest congressional  determination  to  take 
immediate  action  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation.  Most  Americans  are  ready 
to  cooperate  in  a  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful  uses  of  energy.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  believes  that  title  II 
of  S.  622  establishes  a  policy  and  a  pro- 
gram which  will  be  supported  by  the 
American  people. 

Title  II  of  S.  622  contemplates  that 
we  shall  have  efficiency  and  perform- 
ance standards  for  such  things  as  light- 
ing and  heating  in  buildings,  standards 
to  govern  decorative  or  nonessential 
lighting,  standards  to  increase  industrial 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  energy,  and  a 
public  education  program  to  encourage 
voluntaiy  energy  conservation. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  title 
II  of  S.  622  is  that  it  places  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  States  in  developing 
and  implementing  energy  conservation 
plans.  Although  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  promulgate  Federal 
standards  for  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation, it  relies  principally  upon  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  energy 
conservation  plans  which  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  individual  States  respectively. 
The  bill  authorizes  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  conservation 
programs.  Only  if  a  State  fails  to  pro- 
pose, implement,  or  enforce  an  accept- 
able State  energy  conservation  program 
would  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
implement  a  Federal  program  for  such  a 
State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  II,  the 
Governors  of  the  States  are  given  4 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
to  submit  proposed  State  energy  con- 
servation programs.  These  proposed  State 
programs  must  be  designed  so  as  to 
"minimize  adverse  economic  or  employ- 
ment impact  within  the  particular 
State"  and  to  "meet  unique  local  eco- 
nomic, climatological,  geographic,  and 
other  conditions  and  requirements."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  title  II  of 
S.  622  contemplates  the  development  of 
energy  conservation  programs  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  very  different  con- 
ditions which  prevail  from  one  part  of 
our  counti-y  to  another.  This  is  a  wise 


approach  because  it  combines  the  pro- 
mulgation of  imderstandable  Federal 
standards  with  the  flexibility  to  imple- 
ment these  standards  in  a  practicable 
way. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  national 
energy  conservation  standards  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator — which 
must  be  forthcoming  no  later  than  3 
months  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
act — or  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  spe- 
cific energy  conservation  programs,  title 
II  of  S.  622  authorizes  the  President  to 
promulgate  interim  energy  conservation 
plans.  Any  such  plan  shall  not  become 
effective  until  it  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  review  and  right  of 
disapproval  by  either  body  and  shall 
terminate  no  later  than  1  year  after  such 
plan  first  takes  effect.  Thus,  Congress 
is  providing  a  procedure  by  which  our 
country  can  immediately  initiate  energy 
conservation  plans,  pursuant  to  Presi- 
dential regulation,  without  granting  to 
the  executive  branch  uncontrolled  policy- 
making powers  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  sincerely  believes  that 
the  Interior  Committee  is  proposing  a 
sensible  approach  toward  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  national 
energy  conservation  progi'am.  It  com- 
bines Federal  standards  with  State  re- 
sponsibility. It  contemplates  Federal 
guidelines  but  relies  on  State  initiative. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  urges  the 
Senate  to  adopt  title  II  of  S.  622  as  the 
first  step  toward  putting  an  end  to  waste- 
ful uses  of  energy  in  America. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  for 
providing  me  and  the  staff  of  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  antitrust  immunity  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Although  tiUe  13  of  the  ad- 
ministration's counterpart  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  be- 
cause of  the  antitrust  provisions,  refer- 
ral of  S.  622  was  not  necessary  in  light 
of  the  cooperation  and  close  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Interior  Committee 
and  staff  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  antitrust  provisions 
in  section  121  represent  a  careful  and 
proper  balance  between,  on  one  hand,  a 
desire  to  accomplish  the  immediate  pur- 
poses of  this  act  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  need  to  protect  the  public  from  anti- 
competitive practices.  These  provisions 
were  worked  out  in  close  consultation 
with  both  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice.  Basically,  they  represent  an 
adaptation  of  the  antitrust  immmiity 
language  and  safeguards  contained  in 
the  vetoed  Emergency  Energy  Act  passed 
by  the  last  Congress. 

These  provisions,  however,  have  been 
tailored  to  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  International  Energy  Agreement. 
This  agreement  provides  for  two  types 
of  cooperative  action  between  petroleum 
companies  which  the  administration  and 
industi-y  contend,  but  for  some  special 
immunity  provision,  might  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  The  first  of  these  activi- 


ties deals  with  International  allocation. 
In  the  event  of  a  significant  loss  of  pe- 
troleum supply  by  any  part  of  the  con- 
suming world,  each  country  has  agreed 
to  share  its  available  supply  in  order  to 
equalize  the  effect  of  the  loss.  The  second 
area  involves  a  sharing  of  data  necessary 
for  emergency  planning  by  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agreement. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  legitimate  ac- 
tivities undertaken  in  this  regard  would 
not  necessarily  constitute  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Consequently,  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  there  is  a  need  for 
antitrust  immunity.  In  view  of  the  rep- 
resentations from  the  industry  and  the 
administration  that  without  these  pro- 
visions the  oil  companies  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  carrying  out  our  obligations 
under  the  agreement,  I  reluctantly  sup- 
port the  limited  immunity  provided  in 
the  biU. 

The  bills  immunity  provisions  are  in- 
tentionally narrowly  drawn  and  contin- 
gent upon  adherence  to  certain  impor- 
tant safeguards.  Section  121(a)  makes 
clear  that  no  general  antitrust  immunity 
is  intended  and  that  possible  immunity  is 
limited  to  the  two  specific  activities 
under  the  International  Energy  Agree- 
ment. Nor  is  immunity  provided  for  do- 
mestic activities.  Those  aspects  of  the 
vetoed  bill  have  been  deleted  with  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Similarly,  the  antitrust  provisions  in 
this  act  also  contain  a  repeal  of  the  im- 
munity provision  contained  in  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  these  provisions  are  no  long- 
er necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of 
a  domestic  allocation  system.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  policy  of  the  administration 
that  antitmst  immunity  provisions 
should  be  quickly  removed  when  they  no 
longer  serve  any  immediate  purpose.  I 
trust  that  the  provisions  of  section  121 
will  receive  the  same  consideration. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  121  sets  out 
certain  minimum  requirements  which 
must  be  contained  in  the  rules  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (d » .  For  example, 
all  meetings  to  develop  a  voluntai-y  agree- 
ment must  be  public,  and  must  permit 
participation  of  all  interested  segments  of 
the  industry,  consumers  and  the  public. 
They  must  be  preceded  by  timely  notice 
and  an  agenda.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission  must 
be  notified  and  the  chairman  must  be  a 
regular  full  time  Federal  employee,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  an  international 
meeting  is  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency. 

These  requirements  may  be  limited 
somewhat  for  meetings  devoted  solely  to 
developing  plans  of  action  under  a  volim- 
tary  agreement.  If  the  Administrator, 
with  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
finds  that  wide  disclosure  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  public  interest,  he  may 
limit  attendance  so  long  as  he  provides 
for  a  reasonable  representation  of  the 
various  affected  segments  of  the  industry. 
Tliis  provision  stems  from  a  concern  that 
premature  disclosure  of  plans  or  events 
during  a  boycott  could  have  adverse  con- 
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sequences  and  be  detrimental  to  aclilev- 
ing  the  very  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

The  rules  must  also  provide  that  a  full 
and  complete  record  be  kept  of  all  meet- 
ings or  conferences  and,  where  practi- 
cable, this  record  must  be  a  verbatim 
transcript.  This  material,  together  with 
all  communications  between  the  partici- 
pants of  an  agreement,  must  be  made 
public  subject  to  the  exemptions  in  the 
Freedom  of  Iiaformation  Act  relating  to 
defense    and    foreign    policy,    material 
specifically  exempted  from  disclosuie  by 
statute,  and  trade  secrets.  The  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  exemption  relating  to 
commercial  and  financial  material  is  ex- 
pressly not  made  applicable.  The  reason- 
ing here  is  that  the  public  should  be  en- 
titled to  see  the  commercial  and  financial 
material  exchanged  between  the  com- 
panies if  there  is  to  be  antitrust  immunity 
for  this  type  of  exchange.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  an  exchange  of  confidential 
commercial  and  financial  data  being  es- 
sential to  international  allocation,  but 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  justify  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  business  information 
which  a  corporation  is  willing  to  share, 
for  whatever  reason,  with  its  competitors. 
Such  sharing  destroys  the  basic  reason 
for  its  confidentiaUty. 

Let  me  try  to  deal  with  tliis  question 
m  the  context  of  a  specific  example.  In 
the  operation  of  the  major  foreign  joint 
ventures,  each  company  periodically  pro- 
poses the  amount  of  crude  oil  it  wants  to 
lift  and  a  determination  is  tlicn  collec- 
tively made  as  to  what  can  actually  be 
lifted.  It  is  usual  for  the  companies  to 
treat  both  their  target  liftings  and  ac- 
tual liftings  as  confidential.  Exchange  of 
production  data  of  itself  creates  a  great 
potential  for  collusive   behavior.   It  is 
obviously  easier  to  restrict  production 
when  you  are  confident  that  everyone 
else  IS  doing  tlie  same.  Yet,  tliis  type  of 
exchange  of  information  would  be  ehgi- 
ble  for  antitrust  immunity.  If  competi- 
tors are  going  to  be  let  in  on  tliis  kind 
of   information,    it   is   important    that 
eveiTbody  else  be  let  in  to  assure  that 
such  exchange  does  not  allow  for  anti- 
competitive activity. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  extensive 
participation  by  the  antitrust  agencies 
They  are  required  to  be  present  and  con- 
sulted wiUi  regard  to  every  aspect  of  the 
voluntai-y  actions  permitted  under  these 
provisions.  They  are  required  to  "partic- 
ipate from  the  begimiing  in  the  develop- 
ment, implementation  and  can-ying  out 
of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action."  The  Attorney  General  has  the 
power  to  "review,  amend,  modify,  dis- 
approve or  revoke  any  plan  of  action  or 
voluntary  agreement."  Needless  to  sav, 
this  provision  docs  not  contemplate  re- 
quiring a  firm  to  remain  a  party  to  a 
voluntary  agreement  should  it  not  ap- 
prove of  an  amendment  made  by  Uie 
Attorney  General. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  as  a  defense 
to  any  antitiiist  action,  civil  or  criminal 
that  a  person  or  company  acted  in  good 
faith  to  develop,  implement  or  cari-y  out 
a  voluntary  plan  or  acUon  authorized 
and  approved  under  this  section  and 
that  such  person  or  company  fully  com- 
plied with  the  rules  promulgated  under 
this  section.  An  Issue  has  been  raised  of 
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the  propriety  of  requiring  "good  faith" 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  im- 
munity. It  is  complained  In  tiie  minority 
committee  views  that  this  requirement 
introduces  a  subjective  element  of  Intent 
into  the  standard.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
pui-pose  of  the  language.  Our  concern 
here  is  that  a  voluntai-y  agreement  or 
plan  of  action  may  allow  considerable 
latitude  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
as  to  what  specific  actions  they  may 
take  to  accomplish  the  approved  pur- 
pose. Here  intent  is  important.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  firm  or  group  of  firms 
may  choose  methods  which,  while  im- 
plementing a  voluntaiy  agreement  or 
plan  of  action,  may  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  achieve  a  seriously  anti- 
competitive result. 

Further,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
seriously  anticompetitive  result  could 
have  been  deliberately  accomplished  by 
such  firm  or  firms.  I  strongly  object  to 
the  immunization  of  this  type  of  conduct. 
It  may  weU  be  tliat  the  good  faith  re- 
quirement will  make  firms  beliave  In  a 
very  cautious  manner,  but  I  beUeve  this 
to  be  desirable.  In  those  limited  areas 
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where  we  suspend  the  antitrust  laws,  and     the  absence  ofa  quoi-um 
permit  actions  whifh  nm.i^  i,«  „«ii.,„j..-    •     rr,.    ^"_  "iA?"^*^'" 


section  121.  The  administration  Is  to  h* 
commended  for  their  commitment  tT 
ward  achieving  the  protective  provisions 
embodied  in  the  section.  ^ 

Mr  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  *"ecieric 

The  second  assistant  legislati\e  clprt 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowins 
staff  members  be  accorded  the  privilegi 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  and 
voting  on  S.  622:  Harrison  Loesch,  Fred 
?^^V"  ^t"^^  ^^^^'  ^o™a  Skeen,  Mary 
Adele  Shute,  Gaye  Vaughan.  Margaret 
Lane,  Nolan  McKean,  Tom  CantreU 
Tom  Bleiy,  Mike  Hathaway,  and  Steve 
xiickok. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 
,^':k£^.^-"!- M^--  Pr««i<Je"t,  I  suggest 


permit  actions  which  could  be  collusive 
or  otherwise  anticompetitive,  it  is  desu-- 
able  to  impose  a  vei-y  high  standard  of 
conduct.  Even  in  the  most  dire  emer- 
gency, there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
about  asking  these  firms  to  behave  in 
good  faith. 

It  is  worth  notmg  here  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  industry  with  a  long 
history,  and  a  careful  reading  of  this 
history  is  enough  to  inspire  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  caution  when  it  comes  to  granting 
antitrust  immunity,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  international  operations  of 
the  international  companies.  Senator 
CHuacH's  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Con:)orations  has  carefully  docu- 
mented a  long  record  of  collusive  be- 
havior sanctioned  by  either  Government 
comphcity  or  indifference.  The  American 
consumer  has  paid  a  high  price  for  this 
in  the  past  and  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  happen  again. 

There  has  also  been  an  objection  raised 
in  the  minority  views  to  the  provision 
which   conditions   the  immunity   upon 
■full  compliance"  with  the  requirements 
of  the  section  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  may  be  promulgated  under 
it.  It  is  feared  that  a  technical  failure 
to  comply  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
rules  may  result  in  a  loss  of  immunity  for 
all    actions    taken    imder    a    voluntary 
agreement,  whether  or  not  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  infraction  of  the  rules.  There 
IS  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  unreason- 
able interpretation  of  this  provision  by 
the  courts.  Minor  infractions  should  not 
affect  the  habiUty  of  participating  firms 
with  regard  to  totally  unrelated  activi- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  language  to  require  strict  com- 
phance  with  all  of  the  procedural  safe- 
guards. Antitrust  immunity  is  a  serious 
matter.  It  should  not  be  coDf  erred  lightly 
or  without  appropriate  safeguards  and 
the  immmiity  must  be  conditioned  upon 
a  stringent  ob.servance  of  the  safeguards 
In  sum,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
public  interest  is  protected  by  the  com- 
bination  of   interrelated  provisions   in 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  11  a.m.  Tlie  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan)  will  then  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Following  that,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  will  he  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  then  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  622,  the  energy  allocation  ex- 
tension bill. 
Rollcall  votes  are  expected. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  previous  order.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:55 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomoiTow, 
Thursday.  March  13,  1975,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12.  1975: 

Department  or  Justice 

Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General  vice  Laurence  H. 
Sllberman,  resigning. 

In-  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm.   William  J.  Moran,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
on    tiie   retired    li.sl,   pursuant   to   tlie   pro- 
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visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

In  the  Army 
Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  tlie  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  tlie 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  througli 
3294: 

To  be  dapfain 

Butler,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

earns,  Edwin  H.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochran,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donohue,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

FaiUk,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fuilerton,  Leroy  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grabow,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hadorn,  Jorn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamelster,  Herbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hauclc,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlista,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchison,  Milford  B.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jenna,  Russell  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lesh,  Newton  D.,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Reginald  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parr,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter,  Michel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shegog,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vissers,  Christian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Ambrose,  Anthony  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andersen,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balioch,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beam,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berg,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boslego,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calverley,  Mickey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapper,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cornell,  Floyd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Current,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly,  Terrence  M.,  178-367827. 
Downey,  Gordon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Scott  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fogarty,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortuna,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulks,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodeu,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowski,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Artis  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Royce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Marvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarchow,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenevan,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lough,  Frederick  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maron,  Andrew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mein,  Calvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickles.  Dean  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norder,  Nickolas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omeara.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plautz,  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumphrey,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez,  Hector  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rebecca,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renton,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pldenour,  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakas,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scavone,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Jon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sikes,  Randall  A.,  254-70-^12. 
Simon,  Fred  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalkln,  Frederic  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Bruce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinweg,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Townsend,  Larry  W.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tripp,  Glenn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venard,  Thoma-s  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wall,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Bosse,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daigh,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slhelnik,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vacarro,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webber,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311: 

To  be  colonel 
Molano,  Leopoldo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Hollis.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Balentine,  Jimmie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becka,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blizzard,  Bardon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyle.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demetz,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fame,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pinch,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prelin,  Alyce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garretson,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbs,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Lucille,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen ,  Albert  M . ,  064-26-973 1 . 
Harrison,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Diane  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magers,  Malcolm  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallard,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazat.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Joan  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryerson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Ardon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomson,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towley,  Carl  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Adkins,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  WUliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bifano,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX» 
Brawley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cajigal,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call,  Gordon  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmichael,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlsco,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CipoHoso,  Peter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Roljert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Evelyn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbell,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coupe,  Arthur  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crickenberger,  Mary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currier,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delbalso,  Angelo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagleburger,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edney,  Kermit,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parish,  Charlene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Constance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franco.  Jess  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


George,  Donnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hensel,  Pamela  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hentges,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinds,  Frederic  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobbs,  Quincy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horan.  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson,  Brendel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Juechter,  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kalbfleish,  Julia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Killackey,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krautmann,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Law.  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lea,  Dora  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Light,  Dick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lublin,  William  D.,  228-64  2243. 

Lucas,  WUlie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malello,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moreiy,  Tliomas  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mosher.  Elizabeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Terrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nedock,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oleary,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Otis,  Elizabeth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petei-son,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quinlan,  Maricarolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rea,  Ruth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlon,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sampson,  Elizabeth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandberg,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarran,  Sue  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawyers,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schommer,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shackleton,  Lawrence  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shatz,  Stewart  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheeran,  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Siemer,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stacha,  Raimund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stires,  Christine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sylvester,  Donna  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tappau,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tliompson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veiga,  Edgar  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wake,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walczak,  Alexander  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  James  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weiss,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whilbanks,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilbanks,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmmer,    Kenneth    O.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonslk,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrell,  Homer  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Jake  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarzumbeck,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zweig.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

7*0  be  second  lieutenant 
Clayton,  Mary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fancher,  Howard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbes,  Marlln  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Linda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKinnon,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nairn,  Angelina  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Backenstoss,  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucher,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chick,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dates,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Earnest  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Rudy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESEf^TATlVES-W^dnesday.  March  12,  WS 

niisA  mof   of    10   ^'-1 I. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G  Latch 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for 
m  due  season  we  shaU  reap,  if  we  faint 
not. — Galatians  6:9. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  our  lives,  the  Inspiration  of 
every  good  thought,  every  high  resolve 
and  every  noble  puipose,  may  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  move  through  the  Membere  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  as  they  en- 
deavor to  make  wise  decisions  and  take 
worthy  actions  for  the  good  of  our  be- 
loved Republic. 

Let  Thy  Spirit  come  anew  Into  the 
minds  of  our  President,  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  execuUve,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial  branches  of  our  Government 
that  they  may  work  In  harmony  with 
each  other  and  with  Thee,  guarding  the 
sacred  rights  of  our  people  and  guiding 
our  NaUon  into  the  fruitful  fields  of 
justice,  truth,  and  good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  offer  this 
our  morning  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
taed  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
?u  ^^^J^'  J?"®  °'  *^  <=^er'^s.  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  biU  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

foftho^fl^,**'*'  ^  »"'l>o'lze  appropriations 
for  the  flacal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commeiw. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  johit  resolution  of 
the  following  Utle,  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

SJ.  Res  62.  Joint  resolutkwi  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
tacrease  by  four  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  h   "*    ww 

Themessage  also  announced  that  the 
Yi*^^-,?*^*'*®"^  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Manstosld  chair- 
man, Mr.  Symwgton,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr 
Hartke,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Montota.  Mr' 
HtJDDLESTow.  Mr.  Grctfin.  Mr.  Hbuska. 
Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  to  attend,  on 

T^^ufTi*  ?'   *^^  ^^°*^'   the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Meet- 

^^    Z^.  ¥'**  ^  Campeche.  Mexico 
March  26  to  31. 1975. 


diess  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  we  begin  International  Wom- 
en's Year,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
witti  great  pride  to  President  Ftord's 
initiative  among  world  leaders  in  recog- 
mzmg  the  contributions  and  potential 
of  women. 

The  appointments  of  Carla  Hills  as 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Betty  Murphy  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
are  clear  testimony  that  the  President 
beheves  w6men  deserve  an  equal  place 
in  government.  I  applaud  him  for  his 
fair-minded  leadership. 

Mrs.  HUls  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  both  at- 
torneys, have  had  dlsthiguished  profes- 
sional careers.  The  ability  they  displayed 
m  their  past  assignments  Is  a  harbinger 
of  their  future  accomplishments  which 
will  benefit  the  country. 

President  Ford  made  these  appoint- 
ments  without  pressure  from  women's 
groups  and  that  Is  to  his  credit.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  progress  his  adminis- 
tration IS  making  In  giving  equal  consid- 
eration to  women  for  jobs  at  aU  levels  of 
government.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  discrimination  against  women  is 
entirely  eliminated. 

Mrs.  Hills  has  demonstrated  the  exper- 
tise needed  to  serve  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Her  record  as  chief  of  the  civil 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  at- 
tests to  this. 

Mrs  Murphy  is  a  nationally  recognized 
labor  lawyer  who  has  distinguished  her- 
self in  her  legal  practice. 

Quality  appointees,  such  as  these 
women  are,  wiU  demonstrate  that  sex 
is  no  barrier  to  government  leadership 
4  u®!',:^5i.'^  "^  personal  congratulations 
to  both  these  fine  women  and  wish  them 
well  in  their  new  undertakings  Their 
record  m  office  will  provide  us  with  addi- 
tional ammunition  to  use  in  the  effort 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  facing 
women.  * 

Mrs.  Hills  and  Mrs.  Murphy  have 
sharp,  probing  minds,  outstanding  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  the  wiU  to  do  a 
good  job.  w  uu  o 

The  country  wiU  be  better  for  their 
service. 


I  refer  second  to  rtdlcaU  No.  42  a  votp 
on  HJl.  «75,  the  tWrd  budget  re^clssicm 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  bill  w^ 
passed  371  to  17,  I  was  pah-ed  for  oSs 
biU,  and.  had  I  been  present,  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTITEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  IX)  PILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4221.  AMENDING 
TPTLE  IV  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

ACTA' 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  B.R.  4221.  a 
biU  to  amend  Utle  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  with  respect  to  the  realloca- 
tion of  college  work-study  funds 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMBRACING   CASTRO 


^^^^J^2P^      ^^      RECOGNIZES 
S^^ST"'*^  "^  POTENTIAL 

oct^^-  i^CKLER    of    Massachusetts 
asKed  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
m  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
regarding  two  recorded  votes  I  missed  on 
March  10, 1975.  and  an  hidicaUon  of  how 
I  would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

I  refer  first  to  rollcall  No.  41,  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  to  HJl.  4075.  the 
third  budget  rescission  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  to  restore  $259.4  million  in  Presi- 
dential rescissions  in  25  HEW  programs 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  132  to  252.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  against  the  amendment. 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mfssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
source  of  keen  regret  to  many  of  us  to 
note  that  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  recently  proposed  that  the  United 
States  change  Its  poUcy  and  embrace  in 
friendship  the  bloody  hand  of  the  Com- 
munist Castro.  It  is  all  the  more  regret- 
table because  there  seems  to  be  a  drift  In 
that  direction  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration now  In  power. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  It  might  be  appropriate  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Master  when  he  was  being 
crucified,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  to  advo- 
cate that  the  United  States  become  a 
close  friend  and  collaborator  of  Castro. 
Let  those  who  advocate  our  dealing  with 
Castro  tell  us.  how  many  people  Castro 
has  murdered?  How  many  people  has  he 
tortured?  How  many  people  has  he 
robbed?  How  many  people  today  are 
rotting  in  his  political  prisons? 

Rather  than  advocate  that  our  coun- 
try embrace  In  friendship  that  Commun- 
ist dictator  who  Is  the  puppet  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  prefer  to  see  our 
country  carry  out  the  commitment  that 
our  former  great  President  Kennedy 
made  to  my  hearing  in  Miami  to  the 
Cuban  brigade  who  had  been  In  the  Bay 
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of  Pigs  invasion,  when  he  pointed  to  the 
brigade  flag  and  said,  "Someday  that 
banner  will  fly  again  over  a  free  Cuba." 
I  hope  that  will  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  our  coimtry. 


ELECTION    OF    MEMBER    TO    COM- 
MITTEE  ON   VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  293)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  293 
Resolved,   That  Matthew   F.   McHugh   of 
New  York  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a 
member    of    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

The  resolution  was  agi-eed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OP  THE  CAN- 
ADA-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I,  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, chau-man;  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia,  Mr.  Johnson;  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Randall;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Stratton;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
SoLARz;  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Collins;  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Cleveland;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Horton-  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  McEwen; 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Winn; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr. 

DU  PONT. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  WIRETAP- 
PING AND  ELECTRONIC  SURVEIL- 
LANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Purtiiiant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  804(b>,  title  3,  Public 
Law  90-351,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Seiberling;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Railsback;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  BtnLER. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSER- 
VATION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  715a,  as  amended, 
the  Chah:  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion the  following  members  on  the  part 


of  the  House :  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Dingell;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a),  Public  Law  86- 
380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain; the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Corman;  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  Brown. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689, 
84th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hays,  chairman;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Brooks;  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton; 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  An- 
NUNzio;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Broomfield;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Mr.  Edwards. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  44] 

Ambro  Hebert  Rangel 

Barrett  Howard  Roncalio 

Bergland  Ichord  Rosenthal 

Brown,  C?  11  f.  Jarman  Ruppe 

Burton,  John  Jenrette  Scheuer 

Chlsholm  Kastemnricr  Schulze 

Conyers  Macdonald  Seiberling 

Dodd  Madlgan  Sikes 

Eckhardt  Meyner  UUman 

Edwards,  AI.t,  Mlkva  Waxman 

Edwards,  C;ilif.  Mills  Wiggins 

Foley  Moorhead.  Pa.  Yates 

Fountain  Patterson, 
Gibbous  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON    ACCOUNTS    TO    SIT    DURING 

5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Accounts  may  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS  ACT,  1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4481)  making  emergency  em- 
ployment appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg)  and  mj-self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  < 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4481,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg  »  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Te::as. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  recommending  that  a 
grand  total  of  $5,936,636,000  be  provided 
for  the  emergency  acceleration  of  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  projects  in 
order  to  increase  immediately  employ- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee estimates  that  over  900.000  jobs 
will  be  directly  provided  by  this  bill. 

The  bill  contains  $5,368,474,000  in  new- 
budget  authority,  $485,000,000  in  loan  au- 
thority, and  $83,162,000  in  liquidation  of 
contract  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  cite  all  the 
bleak  economic  statistics  that  generated 
this  bill.  The  country  is  facing  a  mosc 
difficult  situation. 

Unemployment  has  soared  in  the  last 
year — nearly  8,000,000  are  out  of  work; 
the  unemployment  rate  stands  at  8.2 
percent,  and  the  prospects  for  recovery 
are  dim  indeed. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  H.R.  4481  can  help 
stimulate  the  great  resources  that  this 
Nation  possesses  and  can  be  a  part  of  the 
economic  recovery  for  which  we  all  look. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  committee, 
through  its  subcommittees,  has  mobi- 
lized an  intensive  effort  to  identify  ex- 
isting programs  and  areas  where  addi- 
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tional  funds  would  immediately  create 
additional  jobs. 

The  committee  has  worked  closely 
with  the  leadership  of  the  House  in  de- 
veloping this  bill  as  a  response  to  the 
critical  unemployment  situation  facing 
the  Nation. 

Seven  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  developed  this 
measure.  The  members  of  these  subcom- 
mittees have  worked  many  additional 
hours  in  putting  the  bill  together.  The 
work  came  on  top  of  a  schedule  already 
crowded  with  regular  appropriation  bill 
hearings,  development  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  and  handling  of  the 
various  rescissions  and  deferrals.  These 
subcommittees  are  certainly  to  be 
commended. 

Two  approaches  to  the  unemployment 
problem  are  being  recommended — fund- 
ing of  programs  such  as  public  service 
jobs  in  which  funds  are  used  directly  for 
the  creation  of  jobs  and  funding  of  ac- 
celerated Government  programs  such  as 
construction,  repair  and  rehabilitation, 
and  purchase  programs  where  funds  will 
be  used  to  create  jobs  indirectly  through 
construction  contracts,  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles for  Government  use,  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  recreational 
and  pubUc  land  resources,  and  other  sim- 
ilar programs. 

WHY  $6  BILLION  OF  CEFICIT  SPENDING 


The  great  bulk  of  si^ending  proposed  in 
the  bill  is  above  the  Presidents  budget. 
Why  is  the  committee  recommending 
and  urging  such  spending  in  view  of  the 
large  deficits  which  we  already  face? 

One  of  the  key  tools  which  we  have  to 
affect  the  present  economic  decline  is 
Federal  spending.  Through  stimulation 
of  the  economy,  such  as  this  bill  pro- 
poses, jobs  will  be  created  and  revenues 
produced  for  the  Government. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  economic 
decline  must  be  reversed  or  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Federal  Goverimient, 
and  indeed  of  the  country,  will  measur- 
ably deteriorate. 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  show 
for  each  1  percent  of  unemployed,  a  total 
of  $16  billion  is  loss  to  the  Government— 
$2  million  in  unemployment  benefits  and 
$14  billion  in  loss  tax  revenues. 

We  must  do  everything  reasonably 
possible  to  stop  this  drain  and  waste  of 
resources.  Men  who  can  work  should  be 
able  to. 

Studies  also  indicate  that  about  400,000 
people  per  month  wUl  exhaust  their  im- 
employment  benefits  during  the  July  to 
December  period.  Jobs,  rather  than  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits,  must  be 
available  for  these  people.  Hopefully,  this 
bill  will  begin  the  stimulation  of  the 
economy  that  is  so  overdue  and  begin 
the  turnaround  in  the  unemployment 
picture. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  can  support 
a  bill  such  as  this  that  produces  jobs 
while  at  the  same  time  realizing  it  may 
cause  nearly  $6  billion  in  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

If  I  had  had  the  exclusive  authority  to 
draft  the  bill,  there  are  changes  that  I 
would  have  made.  For  example,  I  would 
not  have  Included  such  a  high  level  of 
spending  for  public  service  jobs  and  In- 
stead would  have  emphasized  what  I  con- 


sider to  be  more  productive  types  of 
work  as  is  proposed  in  other  parts  of  the 
bill. 

However,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  does  represent  a  blend  of  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  unemployment  that 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  the  views  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

WHY    NOT   MORE    JOBS   AND    MORE    SPENDINC? 

This  bill  has  identified  areas  and  pro- 
grams that  the  Federal  Government  can 
accelerate  and  that  will  immediately 
provide  jobs.  There  is  a  limit  to  these 
programs,  and  this  bill  reaches  that  limit. 

Significant  new  additional  spending 
for  job  creation,  if  that  is  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Members,  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  new  programs  and  new  authorizations 
v;hich  have  been  developed.  Hopefully, 
such  actions  will  not  be  necessary. 

BILL     HIGHLIGHTS 

Highlights  of  the  major  features  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  in- 
clude the  following:  $1,625,000,000  for 
public  service  jobs  which  should  support 
180,000  additional  man-years  of  employ- 
ment. 

There  are  $375,000,000  additional  to 
fully  fund  the  job  opportunities  pro- 
gram of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, thus  providing  wide-rang- 
ing emergency  employment  assistance  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  suffering  from 
high  levels  of  unemployment;  $117,955,- 
000  for  the  acceleration  of  approved 
projects  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
promptly  provide  jobs,  increase  national 
capital  assets  and  promote  conservation 
of  resources  across  the  Nation;  $385,- 
000,000  for  the  loan  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  in- 
crease and  protect  job  opportunities  in 
this  essential  sector  of  the  economy. 

There  are  $443,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  121,000  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Postal  Service  and  other 
agencies  which  will  not  only  provide  re- 
quired additions  and  needed  replace- 
ments for  Federal  vehicle  fleets,  but  will 
significantly  impact  on  the  industi-y 
presently  hardest  hit  by  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis. 

There  are  $148,755,000  in  appropria- 
tions and  $83,162,000  for  the  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service 
for  immediate  but  lasting  accomplish- 
ments including  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  improvement,  fire  prevention 
activities,  habitat  fencing,  erosion  con- 
trol, hatchery  improvements,  and  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  roads 
and  trails  and  recreation  facilities. 

There  are  $70,755,000  to  make  neces- 
sary and  immediate  improvements  to  fa- 
cilities of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
including  repair  and  improvement  and 
energy  conservation  projects  at  veterans' 
hospitals  and  medical  facilities. 

There  are  $106,000,000  to  accelerate 
construction  of  approved  watershed  and 
flood  prevention  operations  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  which  will  imme- 
diately create  jobs  and  enhance  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  water  resources  through 
long-term  conservation  benefits. 
There  are  $465,000,000  for  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  to  under 
take  immediate  construction,  repair  al 
teration    and    improvement    of    public 
buildings  in  hundreds  of  locations  across 
the  country. 

There  are  $350,000,000  for  the  immedi- 
ate construction  and  improvement  of 
postal  facilities  on  a  nationwide  basis 
which  mU  generate  jobs  and  provide 
lasting  results. 

There  are  $150,000,000  for  rural  water 
*o-Jl  ^®^'^^"  grants,  and  an  increase  of 
$300,000,000  in  the  loan  level  for  tljis 
program  to  stimulate  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  reduce  the  back- 
log of  these  needed  projects  which  will 
provide  safe  drinking  water  and  help 
prevent  pollution  of  streams,  lakes  and 
rivers;    $412,700,000    for    the    summer 
youth  employment  which  will  generate 
760,000  jobs  for  9  weeks  of  the  summer- 
$5,000,000  for  jobs  under  the  Youth  Con- 
sei-vation  Corps;  $70,000,000  for  the  Work 
Incentives  program  to  assist  welfare  re- 
cipients obtain  employment  and  which 
wm  continue  the  present  programs  for 
which   funds   are   currently   being  ex- 
hausted;    $24,000,000     for     community 
service    employment    for    unemployed 
low-income    persons    aged    55    or   over 
which  together  with  $12,000,000  appro- 
priated earlier  and  not  spent  should  pro- 
vide 12,000  jobs;  $119,800,000  is  provided 
for  collegf!  work-study  grants  which  will 
provide  part-time  employment  to  about 
250,000   students   both  in   this   current 
academic  year  and  during  the  summer. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  and 
insert  tabular  and  extraneous  material 
I  am  inserting  pertinent  parts  of  the  re- 
port which  accompanies  H.R.  4481: 

A    CONCfiESSIONAL    COMMITMENT    TO    JOBS   FOR 

All  Americans 

For  many  years  the  Congress  has  been 
steadfast  in  its  commitment  to  Jobs  for 
Americans.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 
clearly  sets  forth  the  policy  of  this  nation  in 
regard  to  jobs  for  its  citizens.  The  Act  states 
the  following: 

'Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  is  the  contUiuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac- 
ticable means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera- 
tions of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  State  and  local  governments,  to  co- 
ordinate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining,  In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  op- 
portunities, including  self-employment,  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power." 

The  Congress  reaffirms  this  policy  and 
stresses  its  resolve  that  the  existing  high  rate 
of  unemployment  must  be  reduced. 

THE    CURRENT   ECONOMIC    SFTUATION 

All  Significant  indicators  show  a  grave  eco- 
nomic situation.  Given  current  conditions, 
there  are  no  signs  Indicating  such  recovery. 

The  gross  national  product  Is  declining  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars,  with  a  drop  of 
2.2-:;,  in  1974  and  a  projected  drop  of  3.3% 
in  1975.  In  1973  ONP  rose  by  5.9%. 

Inflation  continues  at  a  high  rate— an 
average  of  11.0%  in  1974  with  a  projection  of 
11.3%  in  1975.  In  1973  inflation  was  6.2%. 

The  balance  of  payments  shows  a  negative 
$5.6  billion  in  1974  with  few  prospects  for  im- 
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provements  in  1975.  In  1973  the  figure  was  a 
negative  $1.0  billion. 

The  housing  Industry  has  been  In  a  decline 
since  1972  when  the  number  of  new  starts 
reached  2.3  million.  In  1974,  this  number  had 
dropped  to  1.3  million. 

THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PICTURE,  JANUARY   1973 

Unemployment  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. In  January,  7,500,000  people  were  un- 
employed and  the  unemployment  rate  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  was  8.2%  of  the  civilian 
labor  force.  The  past  three  months  have  wit- 
nessed the  sharpest  rlsp  in  unemployment 
since  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  In 
the  one  month  alone  between  December 
and  January  unemployment  climbed  a  full 
one  percent. 

Unemployment  is  at  its  highest  peak  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Civilian  employment  at  84,562,000  declined 
by  1,238,000  below  January,  a  year  ago. 

People  receiving  unemployment  benefits 
totaled  5,179,000  in  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 18,  1975.  This  was  an  Increase  of  2,439,- 
000  over  January  1974,  or  nearly  double  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Grave  concerns  are  mounting 
over  what  will  happen  wlien  those  presently 


receiving  unemployment  benefits  begin  to 
exhaust  the  time  period  during  which  they 
are  eligible  for  benefits.  Estimates  have  been 
made  which  Indicate  that,  unless  current 
economic  conditions  change,  about  400,000 
people  a  month  will  exhaust  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  during  the  July  to  December 
period. 

Unemployment  is  widespread.  Some  parts 
of  the  economy  have  been  hit  harder  tlian 
others,  but  the  effects  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment pervade  the  entire  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  automobile  and  construction  In- 
dustries, heavy  unemployment  exists  In  many 
other  areas  such  as  textiles,  furniture,  ap- 
parel, rubber,  electrical,  and  paper  as  re- 
flected by  the  following  schedule. 

Unemployment  rates  by  Industry, 
January  1975 
Industry  (Percent) 

Automobile    24.0 

Construction 22.6 

TextUes 19.4 

Lumber 17.8 

Apparel 17.6 

Rubber  and  plastics 13.8 

Stone,   clay,   glass 12.9 


Electrical  equipment 12.9 

Furniture 12.1 

Food    -  11.8 

Paper 11.4 

Other  transportation  equipment 11.2 

Primary   metals 8.2 

Chemicals    7.1 

All  components  of  the  work  force  are  suf- 
fering the  impact  of  unemployment,  partic- 
ularly minorities,  teenagers,  and  women. 
The  unemployment  rates  for  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups  are  alarmingly  high — lO.S'c 
for  men,  11%  for  women,  and  an  amazing 
41%  for  teenagers.  However  the  overall  un- 
employment rate  for  all  men  aged  20  and 
over  Is  a  relatively  low  6.0%  for  January. 

The  rise  in  unemployment  has  hit  with  spe- 
cial force  our  Vietnam  veterans.  In  January, 
the  unemployment  rates  for  such  veterans 
aged  20-34  rose  to  9'^  ,  up  from  7.6 '^  the  pre- 
vious month.  Instead  of  having  a  rate  lower 
tlian  comparable  aged  non-veterans,  the  vet- 
erans are  now  experiencing  a  higher  rate  than 
the  non-veterans. 

The  following  schedule  reflects  the  Im- 
pact of  unemployment  on  various  sectors  of 
the  population. 


UNEMPLOYWENT  STATUS  OF  SELECTED  LABOR  FORCE  CATEGORIES,  1971  74 


Selected  c:itesoiies 


Annual  at'eri^f  ? 


Unemployment  rates  (percenl): 

All  workers 

Men,  20  years  and  over 

Women,  20  years  and  over.. 

Teenagers 

White. 

Negro  and  other  races 

Full-time  workers 

Part-time  workers 


1971 


5.9 
4.4 

5.7 
16.9 
5.4 
9.9 
5.5 
8.7 


1972 


5.6 
4.0 
5.4 

16.2 
5.0 

10.0 
5.1 
8.6 


1973 


».9 
3.2 
4.8 
H.fi 
4.3 
8.9 
4.3 
7.9 


1971 


5.6 
3.8 
5.5 
16.0 
5.0 
9.9 
5.1 
8.6 


1973.  IV 


4.7 
3.0 
4.7 
14.3 
4.2 
8.6 
4.3 
7.4 


Seasonally  adjustsd  quarterly 

averages 

1974 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1975,  Janwy 

5.2 

5.1 

5.5 

6.5 

8.2 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

4.7 

6.0 

5.1 

5.0 

5.4 

6.5 

8.1 

15.3 

15.1 

16.0 

17.5 

20.8 

4.7 

4.7 

5.0 

5.9 

7.5 

9.3 

9.0 

9.5 

ll.S 

13.4 

4.6 

4.6 

5.0 

6.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

10.5 

Nearly  all  areas  of  the  country  are  affected 
by  the  unemployment  crisis.  At  the  present 
time,  a  total  of  67  out  of  the  150  major  ur- 
ban areas  are  in  the  "substantial  unemploy- 
ment" category. 

The  following  table  shows  the  January  un- 
employment rate  by  State.  This  table  shows 
the  overall  State  average  but  even  in  those 
States  with  relatively  low  unemployment, 
certain  industries  such  as  housing  may  have 
very  high  rates. 
Unemployment  rate  by  State,  January,  1975^ 

Rate 

Alabama  7.2 

Alaska  11.4 

Arizona   8.3 

Arkansas 9.9 

California 10.1 

Colorado 5. 1 

Connecticut 8.7 

Delaware 8.6 

District  of  Columbia 4.  8 

Florida ] 8.7 

Geoigia  9.7 

Hawaii 7.2 

Idaho 9.2 

Illinois    6.8 

Indiana 9.  1 

Iowa 5.  1 

Kansas 4.7 

Kentucky 8.4 

Louisiana   7. 1 

Maine 10.6 

Maryland    5.4 

Massachusetts 10.4 

Michigan 13. 9 

Minnesota    ;. 8. 1 

Mississippi   6.2 

Missouri    7.7 

Montana 9.0 

Nebraska 5.  8 

Nevada 10.7 

New  Hampshire 6.  5 

New  Jersey 9.8 

New  Mexico 7.2 

New  York 9.4 


North  Carolina 10.4 

North  Dakota 5.8 

Ohio 8.0 

Oklahoma 5.4 

Oregon 10.0 

Pennsylvania 8.5 

Puerto  Rico 17.2 

Rhode  Island 13.  8 

South  Carolina 8.9 

South  Dakota 5.2 

Tennessee 6.2 

Texas 5.7 

Utah    7.6 

Vermont   9.6 

Virginia 5.4 

Washington   9.4 

West   Virginia 8.5 

Wisconsin 7.3 

Wyoming 5.5 

1  These  are  tlie  latest  figures  that  are  avail- 
able on  a  State  basis  and  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to  adjustment. 

DEVKLOrMENT    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  believes 
that  the  current  economic  situation  requires 
unusual  and  emergency  action.  In  recom- 
mending appropriations  in  the  past  the  Com- 
mittee has  normally  waited  until  a  budget 
request  was  received  from  the  President  and 
then  proceeded. 

These  critical  times,  however,  require  Im- 
mediate positive  action.  Thus,  the  Commit- 
tee, in  cooperation  with  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  has  in  the  last  two  weeks  mobilized 
an  Intense  effort  to  Identify  existing  pro- 
grams and  areas  where  additional  funds 
would  immediately  generate  additional  jobs. 

BILL    SUMMARY 

The  funds  recommended  in  the  bill  repre- 
sent a  blend  of  two  approaches  to  the  un- 
employment problem — funding  of  programs 
such  as  public  service  jobs  in  which  funds 
are  used  directly  for  the  creation  of  Jobs 
and  funding  of  accelerated  Federal  construc- 
tion, building  and  purchase  programs  where 


funds  will  be  used  to  create  Jobs  Indirectly 
throvigh  construction  contracts,  pvirchase  oi" 
automobiles  for  government  use,  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  recreational  and 
public  land  resources,  and  other  simi'.ar 
programs. 

THE  DIP.ECT  CREATION  OF  JOBS 

The  bill  provides  $1,625,000,000  In  public 
service  Jobs;  $412,700,000  in  summer  Job.s 
for  youths;  $24,000,000  in  jobs  for  elder 
Americans;  $119,800,000  in  work-study  grants 
for  college  students;  $70,000,000  in  the  work 
incentive  program  to  provide  employment, 
training,  and  related  child  care  for  welfare 
recipients;  and  $10,000,000  in  Jobs  for  youtlis 
in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

These  are  funds  which  will  be  directly 
vised  to  employ  people.  These  programs 
should  create  over  200.000  Jobs  for  adttlts 
for  one  year;  768,000  summer  youth  Jobs; 
and  about  250.000  part-time  Jobs  for  stu- 
dents attending  college.  Including  these  at- 
tending college  during  this  summer. 

CAUTION  ABOUT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 

In  recommending  $1,625,000,000  for  pii'o!!;.' 
service  jobs,  the  Committee  fully  funds  the 
amciuit  authorized  for  this  program.  The 
Committee  makes  this  carefully  considered 
recommendation  only  because  of  the  .severity 
of  the  unemployment  problem,  the  require- 
ment to  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on  Job- 
lessness, and  In  combination  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  other  stimulative  actions 
providing  productive,  tangible  and  lasting  re- 
sults. The  Committee  firmly  believes  that 
economic  stability  must  be  promoted  througli 
the  private  sector  and  stresses  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  public  service  Jobs  shovild  be 
viewed  only  as  a  temporary  emergency  action 
taken  in  response  to  the  current  economic 
crisis.  The  Committee  Is  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution that  public  service  Jobs  can  make 
to  some  local  agencies  of  government,  but 
emphasizes  Its  belief  tiiat  such  jobs  must 
eventually  be  fully  funded  by  state  and  local 
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governments  if  they  are  desired  on  a  longer 
term  or  permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  about  the 
potential  for  waste,  mismanagement,  and 
corruption  that  exist  in  public  service  Jobs. 
It  is  essential  that  local  officials  manage  this 
program  in  such  a  way  as  to  fully  implement 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  and 
not  to  use  the  program  to  enhance  local  po- 
litical objectives  or  to  replace  already  exist- 
ing locally  funded  Jobs  with  federally  funded 
jobs. 

Job  creation  through  government  stimula- 
tion of  construction,  manufacturing,  and 
other  economic  activities 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  create  employment  during  an  economic 
crisis   Is   by  giving  people   the   opportunity 
for  useful,  productive  work  that  will  result 
In  the  increase  of  the  man-rnade  resources  of 
this  nation. 

The  Committee  is  recommending  funding 
of  $3,675,136,000  for  such  projects.  These  in- 
cUide  items  such  as  the  acceleration  of  on- 


going public  works  projects,  increase  of  rural 
water  and  sewer  gran -s,  the  Improvement 
and  modernization  of  existing  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, increased  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemeteries,  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  expansion  and  upgrad- 
ing of  facilities  in  national  parks,  forests  and 
other  federal  lands.  Increased  assistance  to 
small  businesses,  construction  of  postal  serv- 
ice facilities,  major  repairs  and  renovations 
of  existing  federal  buildings,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  large  numbers  of  automobiles. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  how 
many  jobs  will  be  created  through  such  pro- 
grams. However,  some  studies  show  that  the 
numbers  would  exceed  600,000,  and  large 
multiplier  effects  would  also  be  generated. 

EFFECTS    OF    THE    BILL 

In  all.  the  funds  recommended  in  this  bill 
should  generate  over  900,000  new  Jobs/The 
creation  of  these  Jobs,  over  the  next  4^o  8 
months,  will  come  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  needed.  The  multiplier  effects  that  such 
Job  creation  will  have  should  also  be  signif- 
icant. 
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This  bill  reaffirms  the  Congressional  r^ 
solve  that  all  healthy  Americans  should  se^k 
work  and  be  able  to  find  it. 

The  strengths  of  the  American  people  and 
the  economy  are  enormous.  Throueh  th« 
stimulation  of  these  resources,  there  £  litfu 
doubt  but  that  the  problems  of  the  economv 
will  be  resolved.  This  bill,  and  other  ongolne 
and  proposed  Federal  programs,  should  Issl^ 
in  that  stimulation.  ^ 

NEED    FOR    PROMPT    AClfpN    BY    THE    EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  fmiv 
intends  that  the  provisions  In  this  bill  be 
promptly  carried  out  by  the  Executive  Any 
ceilings  which  have  been  established  in  the 
Executive  Branch  by  administrative  action 
for  employment  and  outlays  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfiu  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

TABULAR    SUMMARY 

The  folIov,ing  table  summarizes  the  revised 
budget  requests  and  the  amounts  in  the  bill 
by  chapters: 


SUMMARY 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  UEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  RECOMMENDED  IM  THE  BILL 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimates, 
1975 


Recommended  in 
the  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimate! 


Farmer's  Home  Administration: 
i       Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund: 
;  Soil  conservation  loans  (vyatershed) 

»•  Operating  loans 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grants 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund: 
Water  and  sewer  facility  loans  _ . 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Watershed  and  flood  prjvention  operations 
•^       Resource  conservation  and  development 

y.        Total,  chapter): 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 
Direct  and  insured  loan  level 


TITLE  I 

CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


CHAPTER  II 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


($35,000,000) 

(150,000,000) 

150, 000, 000 

(300. 000, 000) 
6, 500, 000 

106,000,000 
8, 750, 000 


271, 250, 000 
(485,000,000) 


(+$35, 000, 000) 

(-I- 150,000,000) 

+150,000,000 

(+300, 000, 000) 
+6,500,000 

+106,000.000 
+8, 750, 000 


+271,250,000 
(+485,000,000) 


Abatement  and  Control 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
General  works  programs 

►^  Total,  Chapter  II:   New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

CHAPTER  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

„,„,„„.,    , ,,    ,        ,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Managemet  of  lands  and  resources 

Construction  and  maintenance  


350,  000 


70,  755, 000 


-350,000 


+70, 755, 000 


Public  lands  development  ro3ds"aiidtrails'(appro"priat"ionfo"liquidate  contract  authority); 
Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


71,105,000 


6,  548, 000 

5, 295,  COO 

(2,462,000) 


+71,105,000 


+6, 548, 000 

+5,  295, 000 

(+2,462,000) 


11,843,000 


Construction  and  anadromous  fish. 


Operation  of  the  national  park  system... 

Planning  and  construction 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contraclaufhorify). 

Total,  National  Park  Service... 


National  Park  Service 


21, 496, 000 


+11,843,000 


+21,496,000 


5, 700, 000 

22, 100, 000 

(12,700,000) 


+6, 700, 000 

+22, 100, 000 

(+12,700,000) 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Operation  of  Indian  programs 

Construction . " 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority)- 

Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs... 


27, 800, 000 


5, 000, 000 

7, 896, 000 

(12,000,000) 


+27, 800, 000 


+5. 000, 000 

+7, 896, 000 

(+12,000,000) 


Total,  Department  of  the  Inferior 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority. 


12, 896, 000 


+12, 896, 000 


74, 035, 000 
(27,162,000) 


+74,035,000 
(+27,162,000) 
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Budget  estimatss, 
1975 


Recommended  in 
the  bill 


Bill  compared 
with  estimates 


REUTEO  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 
Foie^t  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management 

Slate  and  private  forestry  cooperation  .  

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization.  . 

Constiuction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  conservation  corps... _. 

forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority). 

Tola!,  Forest  Service 


Indian  health  facilities. 


Health  Services  Administration 


Total,  Related  Agencies . 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authority 

Total.  Chapter  III: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  auliionly 


Comprehensive  manpower  assistance. 

Community  service  employment  for  older  Americans 

Tenipoiary  employment  assistance 


CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 


$125,000,000 


Jb6,  030. 000 
1,000,000 

57,080,000 

18, 600, 000 

10,000,000 

(56  000, 000) 

85. 080. 000 


12,574,000 

97,654,000 
(56, 000, 000) 


171,689,000 
(83, 162  000) 


412,700,000 

24, 000, 000 

1.625,000,000 


•r*56  080.  GO 
+1, 000,  000 

+57,080,000 

+  18,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
(156,000,000) 


85, 080, 000 


+12, 574, 000 


+97,654.000 
(+56, 000, 000) 


-4  171,689,000 
(+83, 162, 000) 


4  412,  700. 000 

+24,000,000 

+  1,500,000,000 


Total,  Department  of  Labor 


125,000,000 


2,061,700,000         +1,936,700,000 


Higher  education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


Work  incentives .-- 

Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  . 

Total,  Chapter  IV: 

New  budget  (obligation;il)  authority  


Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 


119.800.000 

70, 000, 000 
189,800,000 


■  119.800.000 

4  70,000,000 
+189.800,000 


125,000.000 


2.251.500.000        +2.126.500,000 


Constiuction,  General 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general. 

Total,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil 


Constiuction  and  Rehabilitation. 
Operation  and  Maintenance 


CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS-CIVIL 


58, 055. 000 
43,000,000 


Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 


106,055.000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Total,  Chapter  V,  new  budget  (oblijiaf tonal)  authority  _ . 

CHAPTER  VI 

.DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
Job  0|:|)orluni(ies  Program   ..  _     


9. 600. 000 
2.300,000 

11.900,000 

117.^7000 


Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund 
Disaster  Loan  Fund . 

Total,  Small  Business  Administration 

Total,  Chapter  VI 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


375  000.  COO 


210,000,000 
175,  COO,  000 


385,000,000 


CHAPTER  VII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Office  of  the  Secretary .s 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  salaries  and  expenses ,; ^ ..• 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms ■ -. .^.3 

U.S.  Customs  Service . ij 

Construction,  border  stations ". .;„ .3 

Internal  Revenue  Service: 

Accounts  Collection  and  Taxpayer  Service .; ............i .3 

Compliance . ...a 

US  Secret  Service 3 

Total,  Treasury  Department.  ^ 


760,  OCO.  000 


$2,  000,  000 
3,  500, 000 
6,  500, 000 

52. 900, 000 
3, 175,  000 

5,000,000 

400,000 

6,500,000 


-58.055,000 
4-48,000,000 

+106, 055. 000 


+9.600,000 
+2,300.000 

+11,900,000 

+Tl7i955.~000 


375  OCO  (no 


+  210,000,000 
+175, 000, 000 

+385,000.000 

"+76oTooo,  ooa 


+$2,  000,  000 
+3. 500. 000 
+6,  500, 009 

+52,900,000 
+3,175,000 

+5,000,000 

+400,000 

-{-6,500,000 


79,975.000 


+79,975,000 
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Budget  estimates.         Recommended  in 
1975  tlie  bill 


P.1) menl  to  the  Postal  Seiwice  Fund 


OS.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Bill  compared 
with  estimalej 


Federal  Building  Fum!: 

Construction 

Alterations  and  major  repaiis 

Real  property  operations _ IIIIIII' 

Total,  Federal  Buildings  Fund, . 

General  Supply  Fund L . 

Total,  Geneial  Seivices  Adminlslration. 

Total,  Chapter  VII  . 

Grand  Total: 

New  budget  (obliRational)  authority 
Direct  and  insured  loan  level... 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  autlioriiy  " 


INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATlOfI 


m  000,000  -l-$9CO,OCO,0CO 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
reference  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man just  made  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed among  the  teenagens,  particularly 
among  the  minority.  I  think  I  saw  in  the 
paper  yesterday  tliat  tlic  unemployment 
rate  of  the  young  blacks  is  31  percent.  I 
am  afraid  there  has  been  an  incidental 
mcrease  in  crime  attributable  to  that.  I 
want  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
if  he  has  made  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  make  a  contribution  toward  re- 
ducing that  unemployment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  certainly  do  have 
provisions  in  this  bill  designed  to  remedy 
to  some  extent  that  situation.  I  will  be 
discussing  some  of  the  things  in  a  few 
moments  that  the  bill  provides. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
Arkansas  we  have  an  expression  used  to 
describe  a  situation  of  a  person  who 
must  make  an  important  decision  that 
mevitably  wUl  be  at  least  parUy  wrong. 
We  call  It  being  "between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place".  That  is  where  I  find  myself 
today  as  we  approach  the  vote  on  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Appropriations  Act  of 
1975. 

Like  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber, 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
need  to  find  solutions  to  our  worsening 
unemployment  problems.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  woi-king  for  such  solutions.  I  want 
to  see  our  jobless  millions  back  at  work. 
But,  I  beheve  we  as  a  nation  make  a 
critical,  if  not  a  fatal,  mistake  if  we  take 
short-sighted  action  in  tossing  billions 
of  dollars  into  a  job  river  that  can  only 
continue  to  flow  if  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  dollars  are  poured  into  it 
The  strength  of  our  Nation  has  always 
been  grounded  in  the  strength  of  our 
private    economy.    While    Government 
services  are  essential.  It  has  always  been 
the  ability  of  private  businesses  and  in- 
dustries to  provide  jobs  and  to  create 
products  and  services  to  be  consumed  by 
workers  spending  the  income  from  those 
jobs  that  ha.s  made  us  strong.  Today  it  i.s 


- 

»I25, 000, 000 

2b.  000.  COC 
340,000.000 
100, 000, 000 


:  25, 000, 000 
+340,000:000 
+100,000.000 


+465,  COO,  000 
+280, 000,  ODD 
+745,500,00fl~ 


465,000,000 

28b,ooo7ooo 

745, 000, 000 

1,724,975jd6o~  ^+1,  W4[97r;o^ 

5.  368, 474, 000  5, 243  474  000 

<!f^??S'SSS)         (+485;000;000) 
<83,162,000)  (+83,162  000) 


the  private  sector  of  our  economy  that 
needs  boosting.  The  tax  dollars  flowing 
from  that  sector  are  the  juice  that  keeps 
the  vitality  of  Government  services 
moving. 

Is  this  bill  we  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
afternoon  a  bill  that  gives  the  needed 
push  to  the  private  enterprise  portion  of 
our  economy?  Yes  and  no.  Some  of  the 
funds  we  are  voting  will  put  people  back 
to  work  m  private  business  and  industry 
And.  I  heartily  support  many  of  these 
provisions.  I  would  vote  for  them  without 
question,  were  I  able  to  vote  for  them 
separately. 

But,  there  are  other  portions  of  this 
bill  which  uses  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
to  create  public  service  jobs  that  are  all 
too  hkely  to  end  when  the  Federal  spigot 
IS  shut  off.  What  happens  then?  A  new 
round  of  rising  unemployment  because 
our  private  enterprise  section  has  not 
expanded  enough  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
newly  employed?  Or.  does  the  Congress 
again  yield  to  the  quick-gain  solution  of 
another  jobs  program? 

Are  we  chaining  our  Nation  to  a 
treadmill  of  crash  programs  that  only 
offer  an  aspirin  to  cool  the  fever  of 
unemployment? 

When  I  vote  for  this  legislation  today 
It  v.iU  be  with  a  heavy  spirit.  I  fear  tliat 
we  are  closing  our  minds  to  the  harsh 
responsibilities  of  tomorrow  that  our  ac- 
tions today  are  hkely  to  create.  I  agree 
with  Fi-anklin  Roosevelt's  observation 
that: 

It  l3  common  sense  to  take  a  method  and 
try  It;  If  it  faUs  admit  It  frankly  and  try 
another.  But,  above  all,  try  sometlilng. 


With  this  bill  we  are  trying  something 
The  problem,  as  I  see  it  is  that  some  of 
the  things  that  we  are  trying  have  been 
tried  before  and  found  lacking  but  we 
have  not  really  changed  them  substan- 
tially to  eliminate  their  shortcomings. 

High  unemployment  is  not  a  new  ex- 
perience for  our  Nation.  Our  most  re- 
cent worst  round  of  it  peaked  at  7  5  per- 
cent in  1953.  We  have  had  16  years  to 
seek  and  develop  long-range  effective 
solutions. 

In  all  tho.se  intervening  years  we  have 
had  plenty  of  'economically  depressed 
areas"  where  we  could  have  tested  a  va- 
riety of  solutions.  And,  since   1971   we 


have  had  no  year  in  which  the  annual 
national  unemployment  rate  was  lower 
than  4.9  percent.  We  as  a  nation  have 
had  ample  warning. 

Possibly  what  we  do  here  today  is  our 
only  choice  now. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is.  I  knew 
that  it  is  not  the  Nation's  only  choice 
for  the  future.  In  the  future  that  begins 
right  now,  our  people  must  demand  that 
we  in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  end  our  practice  of 
fighting  bi-ush  fires  against  unemploy- 
ment and  establish  some  rational,  long- 
teim,  well-tested  programs  to  combat 
joblessness.  Some  of  these  programs 
must  be  of  a  nature  that  can  be  auto- 
matically triggered  at  specified  levels  of 
unemployment.  And,  some  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  be  continuing  programs. 

Frankly,  our  citizens  cannot  afford  to 
give  any  Congress  or  any  administration 
the  luxury  of  being  "heroes  of  the  hour" 
who  come  through  In  the  clutch  of  emer- 
gency  jobs  programs  that  just  treat 
sjTnptoms,  not  causes  of  unemployment. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  we  have  been  talking  about 
full  employment.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
we  stopped  talking  so  much  and  started 
domg  more.  It  may  be  dull  work.  It  may 
not  generate  news  stories,  speech  invita- 
tions or  appearances  on  talk  shows,  but 
It  Is  unquestionably  the  kind  of  work  our 
duty  to  our  citizens  demands. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  at  this 
time  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  is 
veiy  much  interested  in  this  bill  and  who 
has  some  remarks  he  wishes  to  make  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chsinnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Membere  of  this 
body  to  the  importance  of  this  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  strong  argiunents  for 
it.  and  also  there  are  some  arguments 
against  it. 

The  major  arguments  against  It  are 
tliat  there  have  not  been  heai-ings.  But 
I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  we  ourselves  are  not  unem- 
ployed. We  are  not  the  ones  who  are  un- 
employed. Tliey  are  the  heads  of  faml- 
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lies,  the  construction  workers  and  auto- 
mobile workers,  and  the  families  of  the 
unemployed.  If  we  would  ask  them 
whether  we  should  wait  longer  at  this 
time  to  put  this  bill  into  effect,  they 
would  tell  us  there  is  no  time  to  waste 
and  that  we  must  act  now. 

Also  I  might  remind  the  Members  of 
lliis  body  that  if  we  do  not  act  quickly 
on  this  bill,  we  will  probably  find  our- 
selves among  the  unemployed,  and  then 
when  we  are  among  the  unemployed  we 
will  realize  how  important  a  bill  like 
this  is. 

So  I  urge  th3  Members  strongly  to 
realize  the  great  importance  of  this  bill 
and  how  important  it  is  for  us  to  act 
very  quickly.  Once  these  points  are 
realized.  I  think  we  will  quickly  vole  lor 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  time  in 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
worked  on  this  bill.  I  think  it  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  responding  to  the  criti- 
cal need  for  creating  jobs  for  the  Nation. 
Montana,  I  am  sure,  will  receive  its  pro- 
portional share  of  the  $5.9  billion  pro- 
vided. 

One  particular  section  of  this  measure 
is  of  particular  importance  to  my  dis- 
trict in  western  Montana,  and  that  is 
the  one  relating  to  funding  for  the  For- 
est Service.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
14.7  percent  in  the  Kalispell  area  of  my 
district  and  12.4  percent  in  the  Missoula 
area,  mainly  because  of  the  slump  in  the 
wood  products  industry.  The  funding  for 
the  Forest  Service  would  do  much  to  re- 
lieve this  unemployment  situation  by 
putting  people  to  productive  work  in  tlie 
forests  of  the  western  part  oi'  my  State. 

The  Forest  Service  portion  of  this 
emergency  employment  bill  not  only 
provides  funds  to  fight  unemployment, 
but  it  will  improve  the  long-range  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  forests.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  a  "make-work "  meas- 
ure. The  Forest  Service  is  lagging  far 
behind  in  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  this  bill  will  enable  it  to  make  a 
dent  in  that  backlog.  This  work  will  help 
the  country  meet  future  housing  needs 
and  also  result  in  more  jobs  in  the  years 
to  come. 

At  the  present  time  in  Montana  and 
other  northern  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
the  loss  each  year  from  mortality  in  the 
forests  is  equal  to  the  growth.  This  sit- 
uation must  be  halted  if  th3  Nation  Is 
going  to  have  the  timber  to  meet  its  fu- 
ture needs. 

We  need  more  roads  to  allow  v.oikers 
to  get  Into  areas  to  salvage  dead  and 
dying  timber. 

We  need  to  replant  millions  of  acres 
of  nonstocked,  but  potentially  productive 
lands. 

We  need  to  do  stand  improvement  to 
bolster  timber  growth  rates. 

The  Forest  Service  portion  of  tliis  bill 
provides  funds  to  begin  some  of  this 
work.  Nationwide,  it  provides  the  Forest 
Service  with,  In  effect,  $160  million— to  be 
funded  by  an  $80  million  appropriation 
and  $56  million  in  contract  authority 
which  will  fund  $80  million  for  vital  for- 
est roads  and  trails.  It  provides  13,500 
jobs  and  4.000  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
opportunities. 

More  than  $12  million  will  be  spentln 


Montana,  according  to  Forest  Service, 
including  $8  million  for  forest  roads  and 
trails  and  more  than  $3  million  for  such 
things  as  reforestation,  timber  stand  im- 
provement, recreation  use.  forest  fire 
protection  and  wildlife  and  fish  habitat 
management.  That  will  provide  about 
1.250  job  opportunitie.s. 

Even  so,  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  Mon- 
tana-northern Idaho  area  of  Forest 
Service  region  1.  That  region  has  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  young  stands  in  need  of 
precommercial  thinning,  according  to 
the  Forest  Service.  If  these  stands  are 
allowed  to  lo.^o  tiieir  i;ro\vth  potential, 
it  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
allowable  cut.  In  addition.  180.000  acres 
of  commercial  forest  land  needs  to  Le 
replanted. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  it 
could  productively  use  more  than  $54 
million  in  those  two  States  and  employ 
more  than  5.300  during  the  1975  work 
season.  More  than  $35  million  could  be 
used  in  Montana  alone,  providing  em- 
ployment for  3.400. 

While  the  funds  provided  in  the 
Emergency  Eniployment  Appropriations 
Act  do  not  meet  the  full  capacity  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  employ  persons  in  use- 
ful activities,  the  amounts  will  make  a 
significant  dent  in  the  unemployment  in 
the  areas  which  have  national  forests. 
If  we  find  later  in  the  year  that  miem- 
ployment  continues  at  a  high  rate,  it 
might  be  wise  to  consider  further  appro- 
priations of  the  kind  contemplated  here. 
I  am.  however,  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
provide  the  stimulus  needed  to  turn  the 
recession  aroimd. 

I  want  to  stress  once  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Forest  Service  jobs  funded 
in  tills  bill  are  not  of  the  make-work 
variety.  They  are  jobs  that  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years,  but 
were  not  because  of  inadequate  funding. 
These  jobs  will  take  people  off  the  un- 
employment and  welfare  rolls  and  put 
them  to  work  on  jobs  that  will  enhance 
the  productivity  and  the  recreation  uses 
of  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources — 
the  Nation's  forests. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  tell  the 
Members  that  I  do  not  yield  to  anyone 
in  my  concern  about  providing  jobs  for 
those  in  this  country  who  have  a  genuine 
need,  but  I  do  have  a  concern  about  the 
approach  we  are  taking  here  today. 

If  this  legislation  were  to  be  completely 
effective,  it  is  claimed  it  would  probably 
provide  something  in  the  area  of  900,000 
jobs,  and  that  would  be  over  a  long 
period  of  time  because  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  bill  could  not  be  placed  into 
effect  for  many,  many,  many  months. 

I  feel  constrained  to  recap  to  the  Mem- 
bers what  I  said  the  other  day  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House. 

The  reason  I  do  it  is  because  I  believe 
we  are  taking,  and  have  taken,  some  ac- 
tions that  I  believe  are  well  intentioned. 
but  I  think  place  in  jeopardy  many  of 
the  productive  jobs  that  are  currently 
in  existence. 

As  I  stated  a  few  days  ago.  rather  than 
a  deficit  of  $34  billion  ending  June  30,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of  between  $40 


and  $45  billion.  Rather  than  have  a 
deficit  of  $52  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1,  1975,  as  was  provided  in 
the  budget  that  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
President.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the 
budget  deficit  would  probably  be  in  the 
area  of  $80  billion  as  we  end  the  fi-^^cal 
jear  June  jO.  1976. 

Well,  let  me  tell  this  House  that  look- 
ing at  those  estimates  objectively,  it  ap- 
pears that  that  deficit,  instead  of  being 
about  $80  billion  is  going  to  be  something 
in  the  area  cf  $90  billion  at  a  minimum. 

Now.  when  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  go  into  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  within  a  period  of  15  months 
finance  a  deficit  in  the  area  of  $130  bil- 
lion jjIu.s.  which  is  in  competition  with 
all  the  otlier  money  needs  that  are  so 
desperate  in  our  country,  then  I  can  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  but  an  increase 
in  inflation,  a  decrease  in  the  ability  of 
business  enterprises  and  individuals  to 
finance  needs  that  are  so  pressing,  and 
needs  that  in  themselves  create  jobs. 

So  while  we  are  here  today  looking  at 
a  bill  well-intentioned  and  designed  to 
do  something  for  the  immediate  situa- 
tion. I  am  personally  not  convinced  thp.t 
it  will  accomplish  that  objective. 

This  bill  was  put  together  in  a  hurry. 
Practically  no  hearings  were  held  on  the 
$6  billion  in  expenditures  proposed  here. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  the  high- 
est unemployment  in  the  United  States, 
between  15  and  16  percent.  If  I  thought 
for  1  second  that  this  bill  was  going  to 
really  do  something  for  my  State,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  it:  but  a.s 
I  read  this  bill  I  find  very,  very  little  in 
it  for  my  State,  and  that  Includes  the 
Ijurchase  of  the  automobiles  that  are  in 
this  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
indicates  these  automobiles  should  be 
purchased  from  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment such  as  in  my  State. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  bill  as  it  is  stiuc- 
tured  that  .says  we  ought  to  spend  the 
money  where  the  unemployment  is.  Look 
through  this  bill  and  in  public  works 
projects  we  will  not  fi.nd  anything  for  m^■ 
State  except  a  few  incidentals.  It  doe.*^ 
not  I'inpoint  the  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment where  the  problem  is,  and  that  is 
one  of  my  basic  objections.  Not  only 
tJiat.  but  why  are  we  here  with  $6  bil- 
lion? We  know  very  well  when  this  bill  i.s 
concluded  from  the  other  body,  we  will 
be  looking  at  another  SI,  $2.  or  $3  bil- 
lion on  the  other  side,  because  the  House 
of  candidates  over  there  are  all  going 
to  get  in  and  put  on  their  amendments 
to  see  who  can  express  the  greatest  con- 
cern for  those  that  are  unemployed. 

What  we  need  In  this  counti-y  is  to 
create  a  climate  where  the  free  enter- 
prise system  can  create  productive  and 
meaningful  jobs.  We  have  gone  down  thi'- 
road  many  times  before  and  it  has  not 
been  effective,  and  we  are  going  to  go 
down  it  again,  I  know. 

In  addition  to  the  money  that  is  avail- 
able here,  there  is  being  released  sub- 
stantial funds,  as  a  result  of  various  ac- 
tions, for  highway  construction.  There 
are  going  to  be  released  substantial 
amounts  of  money  for  sewer  and  water 
construction.  All  of  these  things  are  goin.c 
to  heat  the  economy.  My  prediction  is. 
with  all  the  actions  that  we  take,  we  will 
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probably  see — and  I  hope  so — a  turning 
around  of  the  econonoy  later  this  year  or 
early  next  year,  and  an  upswing,  but  I 
fear  that  after  that  period  some  of  the 
actions  that  we  will  have  taken  will  re- 
sult in  dramatically  higher  interest  rates, 
and  rather  dramatically  increased  infla- 
tion rates,  which  Is  just  exactly  what  we 
want  to  try  to  avoid. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  there  are  other 
actions  that  we  could  take.  If  it  were 
possible.  I  would  try  to  amend  this  bill 
some  way  to  say  that  the  funds  should  be 
spent  in  areas  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment, but  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
amend  an  appropriation  bill,  and  not  be 
legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  well  aware 
that,  even  though  many  areas  have  un- 
employment rates  of  4,  5,  6,  and  7  per- 
cent, they  are  not  much  concerned  about 
a  State  that  has  unemployment  of  15  to 
16  percent. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  my  State,  and  I  said  it  be- 
fore. Bi't,  what  I  am  basically  concerned 
about  is  trying  to  take  some  sensible, 
fiscal  positions  here  in  the  Congress  that 
will,  over  the  long  pull,  assiu*  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
which  raised  this  country  to  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world,  to  work 
and  to  produce  productive  jobs. 

Oh,  there  is  much  more  that  can  be 
said,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  pass  with  an  overwhelming  vote.  I 
know  that  I  probably  will  be  accused  of 
a  lack  of  concern — and  I  have  no  lack 
of  concern — my  constituency  is  in  an  area 
of  very  high  imemployment.  and  let  me 
tell  the  Members  that  this  biU  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  alleviate  that  prob- 
lem. I  wish  it  would. 

I  even  remember  when  I  was  advised 
that  this  job  bill  was  coming  up  in  the 
first  place,  and  they  told  me,  "What  we 
are  going  to  do  is  try  to  have  a  bill  with 
about  $5  billion."  When  we  marked  up 
my  section  of  the  bill.  I  said,  "Well,  how 
do  we  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  $5  billion 
biU?" 

They  said,  "WeU.  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, we  will  all  get  together  if  it  is  over 
$5  billion,  and  chop  a  little  out  of  each 
so  that  we  will  stay  within  a  $5  billion 
ceiling." 

I  did  not  see  any  such  meetings.  It  Is 
$5.9  billion,  giv3  or  take  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars,  which  does  not  make 
much  difference  around  here  anyway.  So, 
here  we  are.  with  this  massive  bill  in- 
terestingly titled,  but  even  if  it  creates 
900,000  jobs,  it  would  place  a  very  rela- 
tively small  dent  in  the  problem  of  im- 
employment. If  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  imemployment  over  the  long 
pull  in  this  country,  then  It  is  not  going 
to  be  done  by  Government.  It  Is  going  to 
be  done  by  a  productive  free  enterprise 
system,  in  competition  with  one  another, 
and  the  production  of  meaningful  jobs. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     tMr. 

MiCHZL) . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
purports  to  be  an  emergency  employ- 


ment act,  but  the  only  two  items  In  the 
bill  that  are  directly  targeted  on  urgent 
needs  for  employment  are  the  ones  for 
public  sei-vice  jobs  and  for  summer  youth 
employment. 

The  other  items  in  the  bill  are  simply 
a  conglomeration  of  the  "wish  lists"  of 
various  agencies  for  funds  without  nor- 
mal budget  restraints.  There  is  even  one 
program,  the  so-called  job  opportunities 
program  in  EDA,  that  would  permit  pub- 
lic works  "wish  lists"  to  be  funded  with- 
out direct  appropriations  and  without 
review  by  either  the  Congress  or  the 
central  review  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch. 

When  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  was  passed 
last  July,  the  Congressional  Record  was 
just  full  of  rhetoric  about  how  the  Con- 
gress had  finally  bitten  the  bullet  and 
would  now  consider  parts  of  the  budget 
only  In  relation  to  their  effect  on  the 
total.  Now,  less  than  a  year  later,  that 
rhetoric  is  beginning  to  sound  mighty 
hoUow. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plans  on  energy  and  the  economy.  While 
he  has  modified  them  in  some  respects 
and  has  agreed  to  negotiate  on  some 
points,  the  plans  are  still  comprehensive 
and  coordinated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  con- 
tinues its  bad  habits  of  the  past.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  committee's  report  on 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  makes  no  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  that  would  be  provided 
by  the  tax  reductions  that  the  Congress 
is  considering  or  to  the  growing  number 
of  other  congressional  plans  to  provide 
increased  stimulus  through  increased 
spending.  We  have  an  obligation  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  Nation  to  carry  out  last 
year's  budget  reform  resolutions. 

TTie  task  before  us  is  clear.  Oui-  first 
priority  is  to  act  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed tax  reductions  and  on  his  emer- 
gency— and  I  would  underline  "emer- 
gency"— employment  assistance  pro- 
posals. Then  we  can  consider,  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  recent 
budget  reform  legislation,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  additional  stimulus  that 
might  be  needed. 

The  inflationary  impact  statement  on 
page  8  of  the  committee  report  con- 
fronts the  fundamental  issue  raised  by 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tion Act  squarely  in  the  face,  and  then 
backs  down  and  meekly  moves  on  to  the 
next  subject.  This  is  what  the  report 
says : 

However,  If  the  economy  recovers  faster 
than  projected,  then  continued  spending  at 
the  higher  levels  proposed  In  this  bill  could 
generate  inflationary  pressures. 

Various  parts  of  the  Congress  are 
competing  now  to  add  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  The  resulting  stimulus  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  excessive.  If  this  hap- 
pens, faster  recovery  during  the  next  18 
months  than  was  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  early  Febniary  is  virtually  as- 
sured, but  at  a  considerable  price  in  the 
longer  run. 

With  the  except  of  the  two  I'ecommen- 
dations  endorsed  by  the  President — for 
tempoi-ary  employment  assistance  and 
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the  summer  jobs  program— we  know 
from  long  experience  that  the  proposed 
spending  increases  would  become  perma- 
nent additions  to  program  bases.  They 
would  lead  to  an  irreversible  increase  in 
the  size  of  Government  and  in  Govern- 
ment spending  and  would  generate  the 
excessive  future  inflaUonary  pressures 
that  the  committee  warns  us  of. 

This  proposed  legislation  illustrates 
very  clearly  why  efforts  to  control  the 
size  of  Government  fail  so  often.  Unques- 
tionably, additional  fiscal  stimulus  is 
needed.  The  President  has  proposed 
achieving  the  needed  stimulus  through 
tax  reductions  and  temporary  employ- 
ment assistance,  both  of  which  effec- 
tively restrain  the  size  of  Government 

But  by  contrast,  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  Emergency  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  states: 

Any  ceilings  which  have  been  established 
In  the  Executive  Branch  by  admlnistiative 
action  for  employment  and  outlays  should 
be  increased  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  provisions  of  the  bUl. 

In  its  frantic  haste  to  do  something, 
the  Congress  is  making  the  President's 
job  of  exercising  prudent  management 
of  Government  funds  and  personnel  well 
nigh  impossible. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself,  if  I 
may,  to  several  of  the  individual  parts 
of  this  package  today. 

Most  of  it  Is  of  a  critical  nature;  for 
example,  the  public  service  employment 
portion. 

I  think  it  was  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  who  mentioned  how  much  he 
proposed  to  do  for  all  the  unemployed 
around  the  country  with  this  bill.  The 
public  sei-vice  employment  portion  of 
this  measure  only  goes  to  4  percent  of 
the  people  currently  unemployed,  and  we 
are  talking  about  $3!  2  bUUon  all  told. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  costs  WOO  million  in 
public  service  jobs  to  employ  100,000  peo- 
ple in  pidjlic  service  In  this  country.  "Hiat 
is  an  inordinate  cost.  We  could  put  three 
times  as  many  of  those  unemployed  peo- 
ple on  extended  unemployment  benefits 
as  we  could  employ  In  public  service  jobs, 
if  we  just  took  that  route. 

That  is  part  of  my  objection  to  having 
this  thing  jammed  down  our  throats  so 
quickly  and  with  so  little  consideration. 
We  have  not  even  had  authorization  leg- 
islation; they  ai-e  just  coming  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ram- 
ming this  down  our  throats,  because  they 
know  it  is  quite  difBcult  to  amend  an 
appropriation  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  and  to  change  directions,  If 
that  is  the  way  we  think  we  ought  to  go, 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  let  me  ask 
tills  question: 

Did  we  not  pass  the  Emergency  Public 
Service  Employment  bill  last  November? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  we  still  have  a  big  carryover  ot 
funds  from  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  answers  my  next 
question.  My  third  question:  Are  tbere 
not  a  lot  of  public  service  Jobs  provided 
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for  in  that  legislation  which  have  not 
been  filled? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
testimony  showed  only  210,000  currently 
in  that  program,  but  by  the  end  of  June 
we  would  hope  to  have  a  full  complement 
of  310.000  to  320,000. 

Ml".  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
think  there  are  some  figiu'es  here  that 
ought  to  be  of  some  interest  to  Members 
of  this  House  as  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  area  of  money  that  has 
already  been  released  to  go  into  the 
economy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  $672  million  has 
been  released,  and  there  were  39  rescis- 
sions that  have  not  been  reached.  There 
were  35  rescissions  pending,  covering  $1.1 
billion.  There  was  $900  million  of  that, 
I  think,  in  the  HEW  portion  wiiich  we  did 
not  agree  on  in  the  rescission.  So  there 
would  be  $1.1  billion  released.  There  were 
deferrals  amounting  to  $24  billion  re- 
quested. 

All  of  these  pending  original  deferrals 
have  been  released,  to  the  extent  of  $15.6 
billion  which  has  been  released.  Included 
in  this  release  of  the  EPA  funds  for  water 
and  sewer  is  $9  billion,  and  that  has  just 
been  released.  In  addition,  $2  billion  for 
the  highway  program  has  just  been  re- 
leased. Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
released. 

So  not  only  are  we  lookmg  at  tlie  $6 
billion  we  are  talking  about  here,  but  we 
are  speaking  of  massive  billions  in  addi- 
tion to  this  that  are  going  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  Members 
of  the  House  ought  to  know  some  of  tiiose 
details. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  vei'y  valuable  con- 
tribution. I  would  like  to  continue  making 
a  few  other  points  during  the  time  I  have. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  Pres- 
ident, of  course,  has  sent  up  a  budget 
estimate  to  provide  additional  public 
service  jobs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  a  low  opinion  of 
the  public  service  jobs  program.  I  have 
made  that  known  to  the  Members  in  the 
leadership  and  to  those  who  have  to  do 
with  legislation  in  this  area.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  done 
what  he  could  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
in  this  respect. 

The  public  service  jobs  program  is  an 
expensive  way  to  operate,  and  we  do  not 
get  very  much  for  it.  However,  it  is  in 
the  budget  estimate  that  the  President 
requested,  and  it  is  plain  that  this  is  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  to  do  something 
about  unemployment.  So  the  gentleman, 
I  assume,  is  supporting  Uie  pubUc  service 
jobs  program  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
serious  reservations  concerning  it.  I  am 
not  sm-e  that  I  do  support  that,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  the  pro- 
posal was  made  because  we  got  to  that 
cliff,  and  many  of  the  Members  thought 
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that  we  were  at  that  point  where  we 
would  fall  off.  Then  when  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  reached  8.2  percent,  it  was 
thought  the  situation  would  be  exacer- 
bated by  taking  from  the  rolls  those  in- 
dividuals having  only  temporary  em- 
ployment for  a  certain  period. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  is  extend- 
ing these  jobs,  and  wliat  the  President 
is  doing  is  extending  the  life  of  those 
public  service  jobs,  so  that  will  not  con- 
tribute to  that  problem.  However.  I  must 
raise  a  question  as  to  what  will  be  facing 
us  down  the  road  a  ways. 

What  will  happen  at  the  end  of  that 
particular  time  when  these  local  com- 
munities and  States,  which  have  built-in 
Federal  ccmtributions  to  public  service 
jobs,  come  back  to  us  and  then  we  have 
a  renewal  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
bill?  Then  just  watch  all  of  the  built-in 
lobbying  that  will  be  going  on  around 
the  country,  bringing  pressure  upon  the 
Congress  to  vote  $5,  $6,  or  $7  billion  for 
general  revenue  sharing,  because  they 
will  say  we  must  keep  those  people  on 
that  have  been  piled  on  us  before. 

So,  I  just  have  to  formulate  my  own 
opinion.  If  it  tmns  out  that  I  am  at 
variance  with  my  President's  position  on 
that  issue,  so  be  it. 

I  just  have  to  feel  compelled  to  state 
v.hat  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  con- 
science when  that  is  appropriate  to  be 
done  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  was  right  in  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  made  several 
limidred  miUions  of  dollars  in  rescissions 
requested  by  the  President,  and  certain 
other  reductions  proposed  otherwise  by 
the  Pi-esident  will  not  be  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  this  jobs  bill 
and  the  funds  that  will  be  released 
otherwise,  could  create  a  tremendous 
upsurge  in  employment,  but  of  course, 
could  generate  considerable  inflation 
also. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  is  naive  enough 
to  feel  that  there  are  not  some  hazards 
involved  here  and  I  think  we  all  share 
concern  about  that.  However,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  do  something  that  is 
responsive  to  the  urgent  need  of  people 
unemployed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  go  back  to  the 
original  part  of  my  statement  in  which  I 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  tax 
stimulus  to  encourage  the  private  sector 
to  create  the  jobs.  That  is  the  sane  way 
of  doing  it  and  of  building  for  the  long 
haul.  This  is  a  patchwork,  temporary 
kind  of  thing  which  I  really  have  serious 
i*eservations  about. 

In  this  public  service  jobs  sector,  55 
to  65  percent  of  all  municipal  public 
service  jobs  are  recalls;  that  Is,  termi- 
nated local  employees  are  rehired  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

If  I  might  turn,  for  example,  to  EDA 
or  the  economic  development  sector, 
we  have  $125  million  ah-eady  provided. 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  it  can  be  effec- 
tively used,  let  alone  piling  on  another 
$375  million,  as  we  are  doing  here  in 
this  measure.  Most  of  these  jobs  would 
be  in  the  area  of  public  works  which  are 
extremely  costly  and  a  slow  means  of 
meeting  employment  needs.  Experience 
tells  us  that  public  work.s  programs  are 


not  the  way  to  meet  urgent  employment 
needs  quickly.  We  were  not  able  to  use 
ftmds  effectively  in  1962  and  we  camiot 
do  so  now. 

Even  in  the  area  of  soil  conservation, 
to  help  small  watersheds  to  absorb  a 
considerable  amount  of  additional  fund- 
ing without  additional  Federal  employ- 
ment, the  effect  of  this  would  be  the 
creation  of  only  1,400  man-years  of  in- 
direct Federal  employment  at  a  cost  of 
almost  $76,000  per  man-year  of  em- 
ployment. 

Surely,  this  is  not  the  way  to  spend 
Federal  dollars. 

Again,  in  the  area  of  agriculture  for 
construction  of  i-oads,  buildings,  water 
facilities,  sewei-s.  and  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities, there  is  $642  million  in  this  bilL 
These  projects  often  require  long  lead- 
times  to  get  underway,  and  therefore  do 
not  provide  immediate  employment  as- 
sistance. Once  started,  such  projects  are 
had  to  stop  and  make  budget  ref.raint 
more  difficult. 

I  do  not  know  any  member  of  the 
committee  who  is  prepared  to  tell  us 
what  this  item  tianslates  into  so  far  as 
increasing  the  number  of  people  put  to 
work  is  concerned. 

Moreover,  is  there  any  assurance  that 
the  projects  authorized  and  approved 
are  currently  in  areas  suffering  most  se- 
verely from  unemployment?  If  they  are, 
I  am  all  for  it.  However,  do  we  have  the 
proper  mechanism,  by  way  of  this  appro- 
priation bill,  to  assure  that  it  is  going  to 
be  confined  to  those  areas?  I  do  not 
know. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned tiie  automobile  figure  of  $443  mil- 
lion, and  this  proposal  disregards  stand- 
ards for  optimum  automobile  life  and 
will  mean  uneconomical  operation  of 
cars.  In  the  GSA,  for  example,  automo- 
biles are  normally  replaced  after  6  years 
or  60,000  miles.  As  of  July  1,  1974,  only 
19,000  automobiles  were  eligible  for  re- 
placement. This  proposal  would  require 
replacement  of  the  entire  73,000-vehicle 
motor  pool  fleet  and  the  sale  of  54,000 
serviceable  vehicles,  which  would  take 
sales  away  from  both  new  and  used  car 
dealers. 

Therefox'e,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  think 
that  there  are  a  number  of  items  in  this 
measure  thrown  together  here  for  po- 
litical expediency  and  being  jammed 
down  our  throats  today. 

I  just  feel  compelled,  and  I  am  sure 
I  am  going  to  be  joined  by  others,  to  ex- 
press some  real  reservations  about  the 
direction  and  way  we  aie  proceeding  here 
today.  I  have  no  illusions  about  what  we 
can  do  to  amend  this  measuie  or  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  would  prevail.  The, 
die  has  been  cast,  I  realize  that;  but  to 
let  this  whole  $6  billion  package  go  by 
the  board  without  raising  some  kind  of 
objection  or  at  least  raising  some  flags 
about  where  we  are  going  In  the  future, 
I  think  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  \kill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  fi'om  nil- 
uois  (Ml-.  Michel)  on  the  statement  that 
he  has  made.  I  also  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
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tleman  about  the  manner  in  which  this 
appropriation  bill  has  been  considered 
by  this  committee.  Are  there  any  printed 
hearings  on  the  proceedings  that  dealt 
w  ith  all  aspects  of  this  particular  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  not  specifically.  But, 
if  we  go  back,  for  example,  to  the  public 
service  jobs  before  our  subcommittee — 
it  had  to  do  with  hearings  on  the  supple- 
mental and  in  that  respect  more  or  less 
applies  today.  But  to  say  that  we  re- 
ceived specific  requests  from  each  sub- 
committee to  put  together  this  package, 
•the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman were  there  any  agency  officials 
called  In  to  testify  about  the  specific 
need  in  these  matters? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Not  specifically  on  our 
proposal. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
still  yield,  the  reason  I  have  asked  these 
questions  Is  that  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing over  the  committee  report,  and  I 
notice,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  pro- 
posed Corps  of  Engineers  projects  is  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  There  I  see  a 
figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  several 
million  dollars  for  the  Inland  Waterway 
in  that  particular  area.  I  might  say  that 
this  is  a  project  that  I  know  intimately. 
It  is  a  project  that  is  opposed  by  some 
and  supported  by  others,  but  it  will  be 
years  before  the  first  dredge  will  be  able 
to  start  action.  There  is  no  way  this 
money  could  apply  to  that  project  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  immediately.  I  am 
informed  this  will  be  one  of  the  make- 
work  projects  that  immediately  will  pro- 
vide jobs  in  my  district.  This  would  be 
a  farce  because  it  could  not  be  started 
within  a  2-  or  3-year  time  frame. 

If  this  is  typical  of  the  projects  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  then  this  is  the  height 
of  irresponsibility. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
presenting  the  overall  picture,  but  I  do 
wish  that  every  Member  would  look  at 
the  report  to  see  how  it  affects  their 
districts.  If  all  of  tliem  are  as  flimsy  as 
this,  then  it  certainly  sustains  the  pres- 
entation made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent statement  the  gentleman  has  just 
made,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  wish  to  explain  why  I  oppose  H.R. 
4481,  the  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act.  We  are  admittedly  facing 
a  serious  unemployment  problem.  Such 
economic  difQcultles  always  seem  to  de- 
mand that  Congress  "do  something"  to 
get  the  unemployment  back  to  work,  even 
if  that  "something"  is  of  doubtful  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness.  The  bill  before 
us  is  that  type  of  knee-jerk  reaction 
measure  designed  to  show  the  unem- 
ployed that  the  Congress  is,  indeed, 
sympathetic  to  their  plight.  It  has  a  little 
something  for  everybody:  the  auto  work- 
ers, welfare  recipients,  students,  older 


Americans,  youth,  farmers,  veterans, 
conservationists,  the  construction  Indus- 
try, small  business,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. I  trust  that  no  one  has  been  left 
out. 

Five  billion,  nine  hundred  million  dol- 
lars is  to  be  appropriated  to  create  an 
estimated  900,000  jobs.  Will  it  work  and 
are  the  priorities  established  appropri- 
ate? Congre.ss  has  already  appropriated 
$2.5  billion  for  public  employment  job  re- 
lief in  fiscal  197.5.  Many  of  these  jobs, 
however,  are  still  not  filled.  It  appears 
that  a  number  of  the  programs  envi- 
sioned in  this  bill  require  long  lead  times 
to  get  them  into  operation.  So  there  will 
obviously  be  no  immediate  relief  to  a 
large  number  of  the  unemployed. 

Some  economists  are  predicting  that 
the  economic  recovery  will  begin  later 
this  year.  If  these  predictions  are  correct, 
many  of  the  programs  envisioned  in  this 
bill  will  come  on  line  when  the  economy 
is  undergoing  a  natural  recovery.  In  such 
a  situation,  Government  spending  for 
make  work  projects  only  provides  an 
artificial  and  unnecessary  stimulus  that 
siphons  off  labor  from  the  needs  of  pri- 
vate industry.  Such  an  infusion  of  funds 
during  a  recovery  period  may  also  stim- 
ulate inflationary  pressures  by  adding  to 
the  already  massive  budget  deficit. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  most  optimistic 
prognostications  of  this  bill's  proponents 
the  new  jobs  created  would  probably  not 
even  lower  unemployment  by  1  percent. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  potential  infla- 
tionary impact  of  this  proposal  may  well 
outweigh  any  potential  short-term  bene- 
fit to  a  limit  number  of  workers. 

It  may.  Indeed,  even  deter  an  economic 
recovery  by  further  hmiting  the  amount 
of  capital  available  to  private  industry, 
since  the  Government  will  have  to  bor- 
row close  to  $6  billion  to  fund  this 
progi-am. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  raised  the  point  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  were  any  hear- 
ings held  on  this  matter.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  hearings,  some  400 
pages  of  hearings  held  on  various  areas 
of  this  blU. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  over  certain  funding 
provisions  contained  in  chapter  VII  of 
H.R.  4481, 1  will  at  the  proper  time  offer 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
some  of  the  proposed  appropriations  for 
specified  agencies  of  the  Ti-easury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
strike  the  $443  million  contained  In 
chapter  VII  for  the  purcha.se  of  over 
120,000  motor  vehicles.  It  also  would 
eliminate  the  entire  $900  million  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Sei-vice  fund.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  of  $1,343  billion. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
amendment  and  to  clarify  the  changes  I 
propose. 
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Under  the  funding  provided  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  my  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  entire  $3  5  mil 
lion  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Ti-aining  Center. 

Under  the  provision  for  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Pireai-ms,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  amount 
appropriated  from  $6.5  million  to  $3  mil- 
lion. The  $3.5  million  which  has  been 
eliminated  is  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  830  passenger  motor  vehicles,  includ- 
ing police  types.  The  $3  million  remaining 
would  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  ba.se 
station  and  veliicular  radios,  electronic 
surveillance  equipment,  and  other  tech- 
nical and  scientific  paraphernalia. 

Under  the  provision  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  my  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  total  amount  appropriated  from 
$52.9  mUUon  to  $43.7  million.  The  funds 
eliminated,  a  total  of  $9.2  million,  is  in- 
tended for  the  purchase  of  687  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  including  police  type  and 
aircraft.  The  $43.7  million  remaining 
would  be  used  for  renovation  of  customs 
facilities  at  airports  and  seaports,  facili- 
ties improvements  at  border  stations,  and 
specialized  customs  law  enforcement 
communications  and  detection  equip- 
ment. 

Under  the  provision  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  total  appropriation  of  $5 
million  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  50 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  including  police 
types.  It  also  would  eliminate  the  entire 
appropriation  of  $400,000  intended  for 
the  IRS  "compliance"  section.  This 
amount  also  is  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  50  passenger  motor  vehicles,  including 
police  types. 

Under  the  provision  for  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  my  amendment  would  reduce  the 
total  appropriation  of  $6.5  million  to  $3 
million,  thereby  eliminating  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion intended  for  the  purchase  of  641  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles.  Including  police 
types,  while  retaining  the  amount  of  $3 
million  for  additional  electronic,  techni- 
cal and  security-related  law-enforcement 
equipment. 

Under  the  provision  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  fund,  my  amendment  would  elim- 
inate the  entire  $900  million  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  fund. 

And  finally,  imder  the  General  Sei-vices 
Administration,  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  entire  appropriation  of 
$280  million  for  the  general  supply  fund. 
This  amoimt  is  intended  for  the  purchase 
of  80,000  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

While  the  concept  of  helping  alleviate 
the  unemployment  situation  through 
Government  purchase  of  motor  vehicles 
may  be  open  to  argument,  I  basically  am 
not  opposed  to  this  approach  so  long  as 
we  act  prudently  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
substantiated  information.  The  auto  in- 
dustry surely  needs  the  help.  But,  what 
I  do  object  to  is  the  commitment  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  a  pump-priming  meas- 
ure without  recourse  to  basic  available 
data  to  substantiate  some  of  the  figures 
contained  in  chapter  Vn. 

This  information  Is  not  contained  in 
the  committee  report.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  committee  hearings,  since 
the  subcommittee  responsible  for  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill  held  no 
hearings.  While  I  recognize  that  the  sub- 
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committee  did  its  best  to  obtain  statistics 
from  the  agencies  involved,  I  have  been 
advised  that  this  information  was  ob- 
tained by  telephone  and  that  there  is  no 
documentation  available  to  justify  the 
requests.  This,  to  me,  is  not  enough. 
When  we  are  appropriating  $443  million 
for  the  purchase  of  120,000  motor  ve- 
hicles, I,  for  one  would  like  to  see  some 
hard  figures  and  cost  accounting. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  statu- 
tory limitation  on  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral money  wliich  can  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  of  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle,  $2,100,  or  station  wagon,  $2,400, 
including  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $900 
for  those  equipped  for  police  purposes. 
However,  in  my  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  purchase  prices  of  the  vehicles  in 
chapter  VII  with  the  statutoiy  limita- 
tions, I  have  found  that  the  total 
amounts  allowed  by  law  are  far  less  tlian 
the  levels  being  considered  for  appro- 
priation. Insufficient  information  is 
available  to  explain  the  discrepancies  in 
these  amounts  and  the  uses  for  which 
the  remainder  of  the  money  is  to  be  put. 
I  would  like  to  know  this. 

Furthermore,  I  am  aware  that  the 
statutory  limitation  for  police-type  ve- 
hicles acquu-ed  for  the  Tixasuiy  Depart- 
ment was  ehminated  hi  Public  Law  93- 
443,  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
enacted  into  law  on  December  27,  1974. 
However,  upon  checking  with  the  Secret 
Service.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
last  bid  price  which  was  paid  by  that 
agency  for  its  vehicles  was  $4,800.  Tlie 
committee  bill  allows  for  an  average  cost 
of  $5,362. 

Another  item  wliich  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  is  the  $280  million  which 
lias  been  included  in  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  80,000  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement and  some  expansion  of  the 
General  Services  Administration's  Gov- 
ernment-wide motor  pool  fleet.  Upon 
checking  with  GSA.  I  have  been  advised 
that  tlie  total  size  of  the  motor  fleet  as  of 
June  30.  1974,  was  72,709  vehicles,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  1  to  6  years.  This  in- 
cludes 4,550  compact  and  full-size  cars 
which  were  purchased  in  May  1974. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  we 
vlioiUd  accelerate  the  piu-chase  of  ve- 
hicles due  for  replacement.  However.  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  purchasing 
80,000  vehicles  at  this  time.  Assuming 
that  4,550  cars  acquired  last  May  would 
be  retained,  the  80,000  here  requested 
would  bring  the  size  of  the  fleet  to 
84,550—11,841  cars  greater  than  It  had 
been  a  year  ago. 

Again.  I  hasten  to  mention  that  there 
is  no  testimony  or  information  available 
to  the  House  on  the  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease, the  pmposes  for  which  the  addi- 
tional cars  are  to  be  used,  or  the  parties 
to  whom  the  cai-s  are  to  be  distributed. 
I  also  hasten  to  mention  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  energy  problem  and 
are  attemptmg  to  formulate  a  poUcy  to 
enable  us  to  consei-ve  our  scarce  resomces 
and  excessive  use  of  gasoUne. 

Just  as  I  oppose  a  blanket  giveaway 
of  cars  to  the  various  agencies  without 
the  benefit  of  hearings,  I  also  oppose  the 
$900  million  contahied  hi  this  bill  for 
payment  to  the  Postal  Service  fund.  This 
$900  miUion  hicludes  $153  miUion  for  the 
purchase  of  39,000  trucks. 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  are  few  Issues  about 
which  our  constituents  are  more  con- 
cerned than  the  quality  of  our  mail  serv- 
ice. Just  in  the  6  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  the  volume  of  complaints  has 
multiphed.  Because  of  these  complaints 
and  the  steady  deterioration  of  om-  mail 
deUveries,  I  object  to  the  $900  milUon 
uicluded  m  this  bill.  I  think  the  Postal 
Sei-vice  sliould  be  made  to  answer  some 
vital  questions  about  how  this  money  is 
to  be  used  and  how  it  is  expected  to 
improve  performance. 

In  conclu*on,  I  would  asain  like  to 
provide  assurance  that  my  amendment 
is  not  an  attempt  to  proliibit  the  pur- 
chase of  motor  vehicles  or  essential 
equipment  for  the  Postal  Sei-vice.  Its 
purpose  is  merely  to  delay  these  pm-- 
chases  imtil  the  House  can  be  provided 
with  sufficient  criteria  from  the  respec- 
tive agencies  to  justify  the  expense. 
Should  this  information  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress,  then  I 
cei-tainly  would  support  the  purchase  of 
necessary  vehicles  and  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  fund  when  the  regular 
Treasury  Depaitment,  Postal  Service, 
and  general  Government  appropriation 
bill  is  considered  by  the  House  later  this 
year. 

I  urge  you  to  join  in  support  of  my 
amendment  to  defer  this  spending  until 
the  House  has  had  the  opportimity  to 
obtain  the  necessai-y  facts. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  we  usual- 
ly have  a  depression  about  once  every 
30  years  and  war  about  as  often  because 
tlie  new  generation  naturally  does  not 
remember  nor  accept  the  lessons  of  the 
past. 

I  happened  to  start  off  in  pubUc  office 
when  I  was  21  years  of  age,  at  a  time 
when  the  State  treasury  had  to  its  credit 
only  $4,400  and  could  not  pay  its  school- 
teachers and  its  employees,  nor  could 
anyone  else.  One  of  the  first  things  we 
had  to  do  was  to  extend  the  tune  for  a 
person  to  reclaim  his  land  from  earlier 
tax  sales  because  the  owner  did  not  have 
the  money  to  redeem  it.  Not  only  did 
that  condition  exist  in  my  State,  but  it 
existed  throughout  the  country. 

We  hear  Members  today  talking  about 
pockets  of  unemployment  and  we  have 
them.  However,  we  have  unemployment 
compensation  to  try  to  meet  local  situa- 
tions, but  those  pockets  have  reached 
such  proportions  that  just  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  I  met  with  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  and  we  con- 
ferred with  the  presidents  of  about  60 
major  businesses  in  the  country  who 
were  frightened  to  death  about  the  re- 
cession which  they  felt  was  apparent. 

Later  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  Senator  Mansfield  and  labor  lead- 
ers, where  the  same  presentation  was 
made.  While  we  have  these  unemploy- 
ment pockets.  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent recognize,  that  as  serious  as  infla- 
tion Is,  the  greatest  danger  today  is  the 
possibility  that  we  may  be  heading  to- 
ward a  depression. 

Believe  me,  considering  tlie  pace  of 
urbanization  in  our  country,  if  we  were 


to  have  a  depression,  we  could  face  a 
most  serious  problem  in  many  of  our 
cities. 

It  could  be  that  public  service  jobs  may 
be  necessaiy  as  a  temporizing  measme. 
but  I  would  point  out  that  one  such  job 
does  not  in  turn  produce  many  others. 
This  we  need  to  do  if  we  are  to  reach 
and  cure  the  cause  of  recession. 

Ill  the  section,  where  I  am  chairman, 
Agiiculture,  we  have  provided  as  follows; 

TARMFRS    HOME    ADMINISTEATION 
n^'.^A^    V/.\TEB    AND    WASTE    DISPOSAL    GRANTS 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $150,000,000  in  grant  funds  and 
an  increase  of  $300,000,000  in  the  au- 
thorized loan  level  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  existinj  systems. 

OPERATING    LOANS 

The  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $150,000,000  for  farm  operating 
loans.  The  committee  has  been  advised 
that  a  supplemental  request  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  However,  since  it  is 
essential  that  these  additional  loan  funds 
be  available  in  time  for  the  spring  plant- 
ing, the  committee  feels  it  Is  essential  to 
provide  additional  loan  authority  without 
delay. 

As  previously  mentioned,  these  addi- 
tional loan  funds  will  have  an  impact  of 
30,000  jobs  and  will  serve  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  food  shortages  and  the 
resulting  higher  food  prices. 

SOIL   CONSERVATION    LOANS 

Because  of  the  increased  funding  pro- 
vided for  watershed  and  flood  preven- 
tion operations  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  additional  loan  funds  will  be  re- 
quired to  aid  local  watershed  districts 
unable  to  obtaui  financing.  The  $20,400,- 
000  provided  in  the  1975  appropriation 
bill  is  now  fully  committed  and  the  com- 
mittee estimates  that  an  additional 
$35,000,000  in  loan  funds  will  be  required. 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Because  of  the  extremely  restrictive 
personnel  ceiling  placed  on  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  1975,  additional 
employees  and  funds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses will  be  requu-ed  to  carry  out  the 
aforementioned  program  hicreasea 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
$6,500,000  and  720  positions. 

RURAL    ELECTRIFICATION   ADMINISTRATION 

The  cun-ent  regulations  imder  which 
the  Rui-al  Electrification  Administration 
is  operating  provides  that  all  distribution 
loans  in  excess  of  $750,000  must  be  split 
into  1-year  separate  loans.  This  practice, 
of  course,  limits  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing loan  level  for  new  loans  in  any 
one  flscal  year. 

However,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  this  procedure 
is  having  an  adverse  affect  on  the  vari- 
ous iiu-al  electric  cooperatives  with  re- 
gard to  long-range  planning  and  more 
especially  the  procurement  of  required 
equipment  in  an  orderly  and  economical 
manner. 

This  matter  was  discussed  at  length 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
based  on  the  information  developed  at 
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that  time,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  restrictive  regulation 
.should  be  discontinued  and  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
should  revert  to  its  previous  procedure 
on  the  approval  of  loans  before  the  split- 
ting of  these  loans  was  instituted. 

SOIL    CONSERVATION    .SZP.VICi: 
WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PriEVENrlON  OfLRATIONS 
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The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amoided.  provides  for 
cooperation  betv.een  the  Fec'eral  Govern- 
ment  and  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  in  a  program  to  prevent  ero- 
sion, floodwater,  and  sediment  dama^^es 
in  the  watersheds  or  rivers  and  streams 
and  to  further  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization  and  disposal  of 
water. 

The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $106,000,000  for 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  opera- 
tions, of  which  $6,000,000  is  for  critical 
area  treatment. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  [it.VLLOPMENT 

Tlie  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $8,750,000  for  resource  con- 
servation and  development  of  which 
$375,000  is  for  14  projects  now  in  plan- 
ning and  $8,375,000  is  for  resource  de- 
velopment and  technical  services  involv- 
ing approximately  300  contracts  in  32 
States.  These  projects  will  directly  gen- 
erate 600  jobs  and  indirectly  should  re- 
sult in  an  additional  1.000  to  1.500  jobs. 

EXTENSION    SEr.VKE 

During  the  hearings  with  departmen- 
tal witnesses  considerable  discussion  was 
held  on  the  plan  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  require  tliat  all 
farmers  receive  training  to  be  certified 
for  the  use  of  pesticides. 

The  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  everything  possible  to  .see  that 
the  impact  of  these  regulations  on  the 
farmer  is  reasonable  and  practical. 

The  Extension  Service  is  well  equipped 
to  take  an  active  role  in  this  program 
and  is  expected  to  do  .so.  The  statement 
or  certificate  by  the  extension  agent 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  certifving 
agency. 

The  money  in  the  sections  of  the  bill 
I  have  had  to  deal  with,  which  is  in  agri- 
culture, soil  consei-vation  and  public 
works,  projects  have  been  ready  and 
needed  for  years,  but  they  have  been 
held  up  because  of  limitations  on  per- 
sonnel and  because  of  the  withholdins? 
of  funds  by  the  Olflce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Each  year  that  these  proj- 
ects are  delayed  we  Increase  the  cost 
about  10  percent  exclusive  of  tiie  damage 
done  to  our  country  in  the  meantime 
The  funds,  $150,000,000  for  crop  produc- 
tion loans,  are  needed  now  if  we  are  to 
produce  the  food  necessary  for  our  peo- 
ple. 

We  need  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
natural  resources  of  our  Nation  for  that 
is  where  we  must  look  for  our  future.  We 
have  taken  the  silver  out  of  our  coinage 
and  we  have  taken  gold  from  behind  our 
dollar.  We  have  depreciated  our  dollar 
twice  because  the  world  reduced  the 
value  it  placed  upon  it.  What  have  we 


got  behind  our  currency  today?  We  ha\e 
the  land  and  the  physical  resources  of 
the  United  States,  its  roads  and  build- 
ings, its  river  and  harbors,  its  produc- 
tive soil  for  these  things  are  real  wealth 
while  money  is  only  a  medium  of  ex- 
change— one  we  should  keep  stable,  if 
possible,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  letting 
our  country  or  its  resources  be  ex- 
hausted as  they  have  been  in  India,  in 
China  and  many  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  held  h'^arings  and  we  have  had 
before  us  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
United  States  on  the  urgent  matters  w  ith 
v.liich  we  are  to  deal.  We  have  provided 
money  for  projects  so  they  can  start 
work  tomorrow. 

I  .say  to  the  Members  if  we  cnn  stop 
this  trend  toward  depression,  if  we  can 
stop  that,  and  I  believe  we  can,  we  can 
revitalize  our  economy,  by  spending  our 
money  on  the  land,  the  trees,  the  har- 
bors and  the  rivers.  For  it  has  been  proven 
that  money  spent  in  this  way  will  gener- 
ate seven  tines  the  original  amount 
expended. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  have  followed 
the  same  course  in  connection  with  Ptib- 
lic  Works  a  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Here,  too,  the  benefits  will 
be  nniltiplied  many  times  over. 

My  friends,  our  problems  are  bigger 
than  a  few  isolated  situations.  If  that 
was  all  we  faced,  then  imemployment 
compensation  could  possibly  meet  the 
problem.  As  things  are  we  do  not  need 
more  unemployment  compensation,  we 
need  more  employment  in  production, 
where  we  will  have  something  to  show 
for  our  expenditures;  something  of  real 
value  to  the  Nation  and  thereby  to  the 
people. 

That  is  the  cour.se  our  subcommittee 
foliov\ed  and  we  inge  your  support  of 
our  efforts. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Gradi- 

SONl. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise 
today  against  H.R.  4481,  the  emergency 
employment  appropriation  for  fiscal  vear 
1975. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it 
fails  to  attack  the  immediate  crisis  of 
recession  we  now  face. 

This  bill  is  the  same  kind  of  political 
pap  the  majority  has  been  foisting  on 
the  American  people  for  the  last  few 
years — give  a  little  bit  to  everyone  to 
make  the  bill  acceptable. 

The  point  is  that  we  need  immediate 
action  which  will  spur  economic  activity 
to  get  us  out  of  the  current  situation.  As 
I  stated  when  we  considered  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975,  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  enact  a  sizable  tax  rebate 
immediately. 

The  basic  problem  with  H.R.  4481  is 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  funds,  $3.6 
billion,  is  provided  for  long-range  proj- 
ects with  a  considerable  lag-time  in 
starting  up  and  would  continue  for  years 
to  come  with  a  delayed  impact  on  our 
economy.  Such  construction  and  renova- 
tion projects  will  not  help  us  combat  re- 
cession now,  and  may  be  unneeded  at  the 


time  the  funds  are  spent,  with  a  delaved 
inflationary  effect. 

In  this  bill,  I  believe  there  are  worth- 
while provisions  including  the  public 
service  jobs  program  and  the  summer 
youth  job  program  which  need  to  be 
implemented  now.  However,  in  order  to 
sweeten  the  pot  to  make  the  bill  po- 
litically acceptable  to  everyone,  the  ma- 
jority has  added  projects  one  on  top  of 
another  with  no  consideration  of  tli^ii' 
total  effect. 

For  example,  this  bill  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  121.000  vehicles  for  Government 
r.r.o  at  a  cost  of  $443  million.  80  000  of 
whicli  are  for  GSA.  I  agree  with  the  idea 
that  v.'e  should  explore  ways  to  aid  the 
I'uto  industry,  but  80,000  vehicles  is  more 
tlian  the  whole  fleet  of  cars  the  GSA  uses 
today.  And  the  entire  121,000  vehicles 
would  account  for  less  than  2  percent  of 
production. 

Tliis  is  just  one  example  of  the  hasty 
and  ill -conceived  nature  of  H.R.  4481  I 
believe  this  point  should  be  made  pain- 
fully clear  to  every  Congressman  today 
We  cannot  continue  to  ru.i  this  Govern- 
ment by  including  gifts  for  every  special 
interest  or  group  concerned  about  an  im-  ~ 
port  ant  piece  of  legislation. 

We  face  an  economic  crisis  today.  Im- 
mediate action  is  needed  to  deal  with 
that  crisis.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
w;  cannot  continue  to  add  provisions  like 
ornaments  on  a  Christmas  tree  without 
recognizing  the  long-term  impact  those 
sections,  will  have. 

I  hope  we  can  separate  the  urgently 
needed  sections  of  this  bill  which  can  be 
quickly   implemented   from   those   with  • 
considerable  lagtime  and  potentially  in- 
flationary impact  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNs>,  chairman  of  the  Public 
y/orks  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  reassure  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  have  inquired  about 
hearings  that  we  have  held  hearings  and, 
in  fact,  our  subcommittee  will  conclude 
hearings  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
tomorrow.  We  have  heard  all  the  divi- 
sions across  the  Nation,  including  the 
Chief  Engineers  and  the  Director  of  Civil 
Works.  We  propounded  the  question: 
'•What  are  the  projects  on  which  you  are 
ready  and  capable  of  moving  forward 
on?"'  They  have  provided  the  committee 
with  such  a  list. 

We  have  been  very  selective  in  chasing 
the  projects  that  are  included  in  chapter 
5  of  this  bill  and  each  of  them  are  proj- 
ects which  the  corps  is  able  and  willing 
to  move  on. 

The  subcommittee  chose  those  projects 
that  are  job  oriented  and  job  productive 
and,  may  I  say,  that  public  works  proj- 
ects creates  jobs  that  provide  capital  as- 
sets for  the  Nation,  that  provide  power 
on  the  line.  The  construction  industry 
has  a  22.6-percent  unemployment  rate  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  of  our  commit- 
tee was  unanimous.  It  was  bipartisan  in 
support  of  the  projects  Included  In  chap- 
ter 5  of  this  bill. 
There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that 
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has  such  a  great  construction  organiza- 
tion as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  is 
willing  and  able  to  move  forward.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  able  to  move 
forward  quickly.  These  projects  will  pro- 
duce the  highest  number  of  jobs  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  Many  other  proj- 
ects and  programs  could  have  been 
chosen,  but  we  did  not  chose  them  be- 
cause they  were  not  as  highly  job  ori- 
ented as  those  included  in  the  bill. 

Jobs  are  essential  at  this  time.  There 
are  7.5  million  Americans  unemployed. 
The  national  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  8.2  percent.  In  the  construction 
industry  it  has  reached  22.6  percent. 

The  total  amount  recommended  In  the 
bill  for  public  works — and  I  would  em- 
phasize that  public  works  implies  just 
that,  public  works — is  only  $117,955,000. 
The  new  funds  provided  will  generate  an 
estimated  27,400  new  jobs  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  In  addition,  we  suggest  100  percent 
funding  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  at  projects  completed,  where 
authorized,  which  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 1,900  jobs,  for  a  total  of  29,300  di- 
rect new  jobs. 

We  have  testimony  that  for  each  job 
created  the  ripple  effect  on  the  economy 
could  well  be  5  to  1.  With  the  total  of 
29,300  new  jobs  which  should  be  created 
in  chapter  5,  the  ripple  effect  could  well 
create  another  146,000  jobs  in  the  Na- 
tion, for  a  total  of  175,000  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  chapter  5 
of  our  committee  report  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  we  are  proposing  seven 
new  construction  starts,  including  one 
multipurpose  project  with  hydropower 
and  six  flood  control  projects,  and  in- 
creases in  39  ongoing  projects,  including 
seven  with  hydropower  capability.  The 
total  amount  recommended  for  the  corps 
construction  program  is  $58,055,000. 

I  would  pMJint  out  the  testimony  shows 
there  are  49  man-years  of  direct  jobs 
created  for  every  $1  million  provided  for 
construction  projects.  For  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  operation  and  maintenance 
program,  we  are  recommending  $48  mil- 
lion for  40  projects.  For  every  $1  million 
added  to  this  program,  up  to  82  man- 
years  are  generated. 

Now,  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  the  17  Western  States,  we  are  recom- 
mending $9.6  million  to  accelerate  eight 
ongoing  construction  projects,  five  of 
which  have  hydroelectric  power  con- 
nected with  them.  These  projects  are 
clearly  needed  to  provide  power.  In 
addition,  we  propose  $2.3  million  for 
eight  operation  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As 
I  said,  these  are  highly  job  intensive. 
We  are  advised  that  the  man-years  per 
$1  million  are  the  same  as  previously 
discussed. 

Again  I  repeat,  there  are  103  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance 
projects  funded  in  chapter  5  of  this  bill, 
which  could  provide  a  total  of  175.000 
jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  believes 
strongly  that  public  works  are  vital  for 
the  economic  development  of  this  Na- 


tion. These  projects  provide  jobs  during 
this  period  of  high  unemployment.  Pub- 
lic works  projects  provide  aid  to  the  con- 
struction industry,  which  at  this  time  is 
in  dire  need  of  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, many  of  the  public  works  proj- 
ects funded  in  the  bill  will  provide  essen- 
tial electric  power  on  the  line  in  many 
parts  of  our  land.  The  development  of 
these  hydropower  x-esources  is  needed 
desperately  to  alleviate  pressures  for 
using  oil  dm'ing  the  energy  crisis.  PubUc 
works  projects  provide  productive  jobs 
for  the  Nation,  not  just  leaf -raking  jobs. 
When  projects  are  complete,  they  are 
capital  assets  for  the  Nation,  and  assist 
the  economic  development  of  the  Nation. 
These  programs  provide  water  for  irri- 
gation to  increase  the  food  supply,  flood 
conti-ol  to  diminish  the  ravages  of  rag- 
ing waters,  water  supply  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use  and  recreation  for 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  priorities  must  be 
rearranged.  Instead  of  increasing  unem- 
ployment compensation,  we  believe  we 
should  provide  jobs.  We  need  more  jobs 
for  this  Nation.  This  will  be  a  better  pol- 
icy for  this  Nation  and  this  approach 
will  be  better  received  by  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Why  should  not  the  projects  currently 
under  construction  be  funded  up  to  their 
full  capabilities,  to  assist  in  providing 
relief  from  the  unemployment  situation? 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the 
funds  provided  under  chapter  5  of  the 
bill  will  greatly  assist  in  providing  jobs 
to  the  construction  industry  as  a  whole, 
providing  power  on  the  line  to  help  solve 
the  energy  crisis,  and  providing  capital 
assets  for  the  Nation,  a  truly  productive 
effort  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Appropi-iations  Act  of  1975. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  appreciate  his  concern  and  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi that  these  be  projects  of  value  and 
not  just  leaf -raking  jobs. 

I  wonder  if  employment  on  duck  nests, 
scenic  overlooks  and  park  signs  would 
fall  in  that  category? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  it  pro- 
vides jobs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Are  they  of  essen- 
tial value? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  jobs  are 
of  value,  however,  I  believe  the  jobs  the 
gentleman  refers  to  fall  under  chap- 
ter III,  the  Department  of  Interior  por- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  3,000  people  do 
that? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  suppose, 
where  they  have  the  capability. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
on  page  59  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  that  there  is  $500,000  under 
consideration  here  today  in  H.R.  4481 
for  the  La  Farge  Lake  and  channel  im- 
provement project  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Ai-my  Corps  of  Engineers  pres- 
ently has  under  its  consideration  and 
review  the  question  of  water  quality  of 
the  lake  created  by  the  impoundment. 
The  water  quaUty  was  studied  and  put 
into  question  by  a  research  team  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Army  corps 
commissioned  a  partnership  team  of  citi- 
zens and  experts  to  study  their  report. 
The  partnership  team  is  expected  to  re- 
port to  the  Army  corps  on  March  17. 

A  large  part  of  the  project,  particu- 
larly the  building  of  roads,  is  proceeding 
to  completion.  Of  the  total  project  cost, 
over  $16  miUion  are  devoted  to  road 
building  and  related  construction.  This 
construction  is  not  related  to  the  more 
technical  consideration  of  the  water  im- 
poundment and  water  quality. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  job's  emergency  bill.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  committee 
report,  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
appropriation  is  intended  for  that  part 
of  the  La  Farge  project  relating  to  road 
consti-uction,  land  and  damages,  and  will 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  study  of 
questions  relating  to  water  quality  and 
alternatives. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Ml-.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with 
reluctance  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  I  realize  that  to  do  so  puts 
one's  self  in  a  political  posture  of  being 
against  jobs  and  against  those  who  are 
unemployed.  But  I  rise  to  say  that  I  wel- 
come this  debate  on  job  creation  and 
welcome  this  discussion  of  what  we  can 
do  to  put  our  people  back  to  work  again. 
I  happen  to  think  this  bill  is  the  wrong 
approach.  I  have  great  affection  for  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON)  and  for  all  the  individual  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  who  have 
worked  so  hard  in  bringing  to  this  House 
a  bill  that  they  sincerely  and  honestly  be- 
lieve is  going  to  help  put  people  back  to 
work,  I  think  it  will  but  only  over  the 
very  short  term,  but  the  cost  will  be  as- 
tronomical to  the  American  people  in 
terms  of  inflation,  higher  interest  rates, 
and  further  troubles  down  the  road. 

Part  of  this  bill  is  a  shell  game;  for  ex- 
ample, millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  loans 
to  small  businesses.  What  this  is  doing  is 
the  Fed  going  out  into  the  credit  mar- 
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ket  and  borrowing  money  to  loan  to 
small  businessmen  who  cannot  borrow 
money  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  preempted  much  of  the  available 
credit  and  capital  necessai-y  to  keep  their 
business  going.  , 

This  $6  billion  bill  is  added  to  a  def- 
icit already  swollen  to  over  SlOO  billion  in 
the  next  18  months.  We  will  have  to  fi- 
nance a  deficit  that  is  reaching 
the  level  of  $170  billion  approximated 
by  the  veiy  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

The  President's  budget  deficit  in  the 
next  2  years  or  the  next  18  months.  Is 
somewhere  between  $80  and  $90  bUlion. 
Our  chairman  predicted  that  after  the 
Congress  got  through  with  the  budget  it 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
$170  billion.  As  Mr.  Lynn  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  said  last  night. 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  that  figure.  I 
think  we  need  to  at  some  point,  stop,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  is  destroying  jobs  and 
how  can  we  help  create  them  in  the  pro- 
ductive sector?   We   are   impeding  the 
ability  of  the  private,  the  productive  sec- 
tor to  create  jobs  and  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices so  necessary.  We  are  denying  that 
sector  the  capital  necessary  to  finance 
the  type  of  plant  expansion,  the  new 
and  better  tools,  that  are  necessary  to 
restore  our  economy  and  lessen  unem- 
ployment. The  most  important  ingredi- 
ent In  a  stable  economy  is  a  stable  dol- 
lar,   a    stable    currency,    a    responsible 
growth  of  the  money  supply?  This  bill 
v.ill  accomplish  just  the  opposite. 

The  very  same  politicians  who  scream 
that  there  are  no  funds  for  housing  and 
construction  are  the  same  ones  who  are 
making  sure  that  there  are  no  funds 
available  to  expand  these  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Let  us  talk  about  construction,  did  you 
realize  that  a  dollar  of  deficit  might 
otherwise  go  into  a  thrift  institution?  It 
might  be  a  dollar  of  mortgage  money 
that  might  help  expand  the  housing 
market,  which  also  stimulates  everj' thing 
from  television  sets  to  refrigerators  to 
the  truck  that  rolls  on  tires,  and  so  forth. 
^That  is  a  rippling  effect  that  I  think  is 
far  more  important  and  productive  to 
our  Nation  than  compounding  this  out- 
of -control  deficit,  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
approaches  disaster  for  American  enter- 
prise. Deficits  and  taxes  are  choking  the 
supply  of  capital  so  extremely  important 
to  our  system.  We  are  choking  and 
strangulating  the  ability  of  the  private 
sector  to  find  the  capital  so  necessary 
to  finance  a  sound  recovery  with  more 
jobs  and  stable  prices. 

The  most  serious  shortage  in  America 
today  is  capital.  Our  country  has  the 
lowest  rate  of  capital  investment  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product  of 
any  industrial  nation  in  the  world  today. 
Last  year  we  reinvested  as  a  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product  something 
between  9  and  10  percent.  Look  at  West 
Germany,  Japan,  France,  and  perhaps 
even  Britain.  They  are  all  reinvesting 
more  capital  In  their  economy  than  we 
are. 
It  is  not  probusiness  to  talk  like  this 


it  is  prolabor.  It  is  projobs.  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  recognize  that  If  you  did 
not  have  to  finance  $10  billion  of  deficit, 
if  you  could  reduce  the  deficit  by  $10 
billion  it  would  mean  hundreds  of 
thoasands  of  housing  starts  and  perhaps 
a  million  jobs.  I  am  for  jobs,  tax  pro- 
ducing jobs  not  tax  consuming  jobs. 

'What  are  we  for?"— those  of  us  who 
are  going  to  have  to  oppose  this  bill,  we 
are  for  creating  incentives  for  people  to 
produce,  to  save,  to  invest,  and  all  the 
good  that  results. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  This  bill  will 
not  create  the  number  of  jobs  we  are 
being  told  that  it  will,  and  the  people 
should  not  be  misled  tliis  way.  It  is  un- 
fair to  a  man  or  woman  out  of  work  to 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  getting  a  job 
when  the  statistics  say  that  only  1  out 
of  10  unemployed  could  be  given  a  job 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  other  points  misleading  in 
this  bill. 

The  money  to  pay  for  these  publicly 
funded  jobs  has  to  come  from  some- 
where; it  does  not  appear  out  of  midair 
It  comes  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
people,   or  it   comes   through   Govern- 
ment's   deficit    financing.     Both     take 
money  away  from  the  people:  Taxes  do 
it  directly,  deficit  financing  does  it  in- 
directly through  infiation.  The  result  of 
both  is  a  loss  of  jobs  within  the  private, 
free  enterprise,  non-Govemment  sector 
of  the  economy.  Some  interesting  cal- 
culations have  been  advanced  on  this 
point,  including  those  of  Senator  Wil- 
Li.\M  Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  last  Augxist  22  specifically 
relating  to  housing  starts  and  construc- 
tion.   If    $10    billion    taken    by    Gov- 
ernment—either in  the  form  of  taxes  or 
in  the  form  of  borrowing  of  investment 
capital  to  cover  deficit  spending— were  to 
be  left  in  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, that  $10  billion  could  provide  for 
500,000  new  housing  starts,  generating 
approximately   1   million   direct   and   2 
million  indirect  jobs. 

ThLs  relates  directly  to  the  bill  before 
u.'5.  a  bill  which  would  take  about  $6 
billion  from  the  private  sector.  Con- 
sidering direct  jobs  alone,  for  every  three 
jobs  created  here  as  public  sei-vice  jobs, 
one  must  subtract  two  jobs  destroyed  by 
either  the  extra  tax  load  or  the  capital 
bon-cwing  by  Government,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  only  one.  For  every  three  public 
service  jobs,  we  are  eliminating  two  pri- 
vate sector,  productive  jobs.  And,  this 
does  not  even  consider  indirect  jobs  lost. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  committee's  figure 
of  900.000  public  service  jobs  to  be  sup- 
posedly created  by  this  bill,  we  would 
have  to  figure  on  a  reduction  in  the  work 
force  in  the  private  sector  of  600,000  jobs 
The  net  gain?  Only  about  300,000. 

You  cannot  continue  this  process  for- 
ever. Look  at  the  experience  of  the  United 
Kingdom — where  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment were  dealt  with  through  ever- 
continuing  and  ever-expanding  reliance 
on  public  service  jobs.  The  string  has  run 
out;  the  United  Kingdom  Is  not  capable 
of  relying  further  on  that  technique,  for 
it  is  at  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  Yet,  It 
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has  gone  so  far  in  that  direction  that  a 
reversion  to  a  market  economy  is  virtu 
ally  impossible. 

All  of  what  happened  there— and  what 
IS  happenmg  here  today— Is  being  done  in 
the  name  of  the  public  welfare.  But  who 
gets  hurt  the  worst  by  this  process'  Those 
least  able  to  be  hurt— the  work  force— 
those  in  whose  name  well-meaning  people 
sought  the  enactment  of  these  counter- 
productive programs.  The  labor  force  the 
workers  get  .hurt  the  most. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  where  we 
are  heading.  This  budget  o7  ours  is  out  of 
control  and  this  Congress  has  not  taken 
one  single  step  to  try  to  reduce  that  same 
deficit  which  all  of  us  were  ostensibly 
against  politically  in  the  last  campaign 
What  are  we  for?  We  are  for  a  sound 
currency  and  stable  prices,  we  are  for 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
which  is  so  important  to  the  young  people 
as  well  as  to  senior  citizens,  and  the  hard- 
working people  of  America. 

We  are  for  creating  incentives,  capital 
investment  incentives,  and  incentives  for 
savings.  These  programs  did  nothing  to 
cure  unemployment  in  the  thirties,  and 
It  won't  work  today.  In  fact,  unemploy- 
ment in  1938  after  6  years  of  economic 
tinkering  was  18  percent. 

These  are  the  same  pohcies  that  have 
taken  Great  Britain  down  the  road  to  the 
point  where  60  or  70  percent  of  its 
industry  is  now  nationalized  or  centrally 
controlled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  back  in  here  witliin  a  very  few 
montlis  and  face  the  problem  of  high 
interest  rates  and  raging  inflation  again. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  create  an 
incentive  for  savings,  and  I  am  going  to 
design  some  legislation  and  work  on  that 
problem  right  now,  as  well  as  the  issue  of 
creating  capital  formation  techniques 
that  will  provide  the  types  of  investment 
and  savings  and  jobs  that  can  come  with 
an  expansion  of  the  private  sector. 

I  realize  there  is  much  at  stake,  I 
realize  this  is  a  terribly  seductive  bill, 
and  I  reaUze  the  Members  are  going  to 
be  in  a  tough  political  position.  However, 
if  this  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  come 
back  at  some  future  point  and  deal  with 
the  issue  of  infiation,  I  think  we  had 
better  deal  with  it  right  now. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
extent  that  my  colleague  points  out  that 
there  is  a  systematic  flaw  in  the  way  this 
economy  has  been  operating,  I  am  per- 
fectly haijpy  to  agree  with  him,  but  he 
has  not  mentioned  the  human  consid- 
erations of  the  unemployment  situation 
and  what  they  are  really  doing  to  us. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  I  was  just  talking  to  one  of  the  wait- 
ers in  the  dining  room  who  works  an- 
other job,  as  many  of  them  are  forced  to 
do,  and  he  said  that  after  10  years  of 
seniority  In  this  other  job  In  private  in- 
dusti-y,  evei-ybody  beneath  him  has  been 
laid  off,  and  he  is  now  going  to  be  look- 
ing for  a  job  somewhere  right  now. 

We  have  an  unemployment  rate  in  the 
automobile  Industry  of  24  percent.  It  is 
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35  percent  in  certain  parts  of  my  city.  So 
let  us  talk  about  what  we  must  tell  these 
fellow  Americans  of  ours. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  gentleman  has  made  such  a  good 
point  I  would  like  to  address  it.  I  hope 
also  at  some  propitious  moment  to  get 
more  time  with  which  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's very  serious  question. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  question, 
because  I  represent  part  of  Erie  County 
in  New  York  State.  We  have  unemploy- 
ment in  the  city  of  Buffalo  of  15  percent 
and  unemployment  in  the  suburbs  of  10 
percent.  That  is  very  high  for  our  area, 
although  not  as  high  as  that  area  which 
the  gentleman  represents. 

However,  I  share  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. A  few  weeks  ago  we  legislated  a  tax 
cut.  I  happened  to  vote  against  it.  I  would 
rather  see  somebody  get  a  job  than  give 
them  a  $100  rebate.  I  thirs  that  going 
into  the  money  market  and  having  to 
borrow  to  pay  off  the  deficit  we  are  try- 
ing to  finance  for  a  tax  cut  is  going  to 
cause  more  infiation  and  destroy,  not 
create,  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  further,  he  must  ask  him- 
self one  question,  tlie  same  question  I 
must  ask  myself:  What  is  causing  unem- 
ployment in  Detroit?  What  is  causing  un- 
employment in  Buffalo?  What  is  causing 
unemployment  in  this  country? 

Parenthetically,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  we  take  care  of  those  who  are  se- 
verely dislocated  and  unemployed  and 
make  sure  that  they  have  extended  un- 
employment compensation.  They  should 
have  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  I  would  vote  for  that. 

In  this  bill  we  could  take  care  of  three 
times  the  niunber  of  people  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  that  we  can  by 
putting  some  people  to  work  with  a  Fed- 
eral rake  and  a  Federal  hoe  in  either 
Detroit  or  Buffalo. 

I  will  also  say  to  the.  gentleman,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  tha't  Senator  Prox- 
mire pointed  out  in  the  Senate  that  if  we 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $10  bUlion,  we  can 
increase  housing  stai-ts  by  500,000  units. 
The  American  people  are  going  to  find 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  is  tak- 
ing the  money  for  public  purposes  and 
there  is  no  money  for  housing  and  no 
money  for  construction.  Four  dollars  out 
of  five  private  dollars  of  credit  are  going 
to  finance  our  deficit  and  projected 
deficit. 

With  4  out  of  $5  going  to  finance  our 
deficits,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  we  then  will 
see  what  is  happening  to  the  private  sec- 
tor's ability  to  raise  the  resources  that 
are  necessary  to  finance  a  sound  recovery 
and  put  people  back  to  work  in  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  and  everywhere  else  in  this 
country. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
cutting  the  deficit  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
at  this  point  than  further  exacerbating 
the  rate  of  inflation. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  agree  with  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  at  this 
point  make  its  highest  priority  seeing  to 
it  that  everyone  in  America  who  wants 
to  work  will  be  provided  with  work?  Is 
that  an  objectionable  philosophy  as  far 
as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  concerned? 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  has  said 
nothing  that  I  could  not  agree  with.  I've 
read  the  full-employment  act,  but  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  it  also  says 
that  it  should  be  in  a  manner  designed 
to  create  and  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise. 

But  we  are  strangling  free  enterprise. 
We  are  choking  and  asphyxiating  free 
enterprise.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
the  poor  and  the  jobless  is  to  work 
for  prosperity  through  a  free -enterprise 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
crucially  important  reason  not  to  vote 
for  this  taxpayer-subsidized  jobs  pro- 
gram. I  speak  of  the  disclosure  through 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
on  the  Senate  floor  only  yesterday  of  the 
800,000  job  openings  in  this  country 
which  remain  chronically  unfilled  for 
lack  of  applicants  to  occupy  them.  These 
job  opportunities  exist  at  all  level  of 
skills — from  imskilled  to  college  gradu- 
ate level,  in  both  office  and  field,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  This  es- 
timate of  available  jobs  was  prepared  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  sta- 
tistical operations  of  which  are  probably 
among  the  most  accurate  in  the  country 
in  the  employment  field. 

Why  ought  we  to  vote  $6  billion  of  tax 
dollars — taken  from  the  pay  of  hard- 
working men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try— to  create  supposedly  900,000  public 
semce  jobs,  when  there  are  800,000 
private  and  public  sector — mostly 
private — jobs  already  available  and 
going  begging  for  applicants?  It  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

The  entire  subject  of  public  service 
employment  is  about  to  undergo  hope- 
fully, extensive  sci-utiny  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  There  is 
much  that  is  wrong  with  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  approach  to  the  unemployment 
problem,  and  we  are  seeing  signs  of  it 
everywhere.  Those  problems  range  from 
failure  to  train  for  permanent,  available 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  all  the  way 
through  nepotism  and  political  influence. 
You  have,  also,  the  basic  question  on  how 
much — or  how  little — this  program 
really  helps  the  unemployment  picture. 
It  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
insisted  that  that  committee  do  its  work 
first,  then  have  moved  to  a  bill  or  bills 
of  this  natm-e.  That  was  not  done. 

My  last  reason  for  opposing  this  bill 
Is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all: 
This  Is  simply  not  the  right  way  to  go 
about  this  task. 

As  I  said,  we  have  at  our  disposal  the 
means  to  provide  sufficient  capital  for- 
mation Incentives  in  the  country  to  as- 


sure the  recreation  of  a  number  of  jobs 
far  greater  than  that  which  we  could 
sustain  with  tax  dollars.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  we  should,  through  amendments 
to  our  basic  tax  structure,  encourage  the 
formation  of  capital  requisite  to  forma- 
tion of  more  permanent,  tax -generating, 
more  fulfilling  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
Genuine  prosperity  depends  more  on 
the  amount  of  investment  per  worker 
than  any  other  known  economic  factor. 
The  more  capital  we  have  invested,  the 
greater  the  number  of  jobs,  the  more 
permanent  om-  job  and  commodity  mar- 
kets, the  more  stable  the  economy.  Yet, 
capital  formation  is  at  a  critical  low  in 
the  United  States  today.  It  is  so  low 
that  we  are  "eating  our  seed  corn" — 
consiuning  the  dollars  it  will  take  to  cre- 
ate more  productivity.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  Is  government  borrow- 
ing—62  percent  of  available  capital  this 
year  and  a  projected  80  percent  next 
year— borrowing  abetted  by  spending 
programs  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

Every  major  industrial  power  in  the 
free  world  is  spending  a  greater  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  for  capital 
formation  than  we  are.  The  results  are 
obvious:  Jobs  lost,  reduced  share  of  the 
world's  markets,  reduced  efficiency  of 
production,  higher  prices. 

Within  a  matter  of  days  I  will  be  in- 
troducing the  Jobs  Formation  Act  of 
1975,  a  bill  designed  to  overcome  this 
problem.  This  bill  would  create  incentives 
for  capital  formation — essential  to  jobs 
formation.  It  would  do  it  without  reliance 
on  massive  Federal  expenditures.  It 
would  do  It  without  creation  of  make- 
work,  tax-consuming  public  service  jobs. 
And,  every  Member  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  approach,  knows  that  it 
would  not  be  inflationary,  because  In 
conjunction  with  decreased  Government 
revenue  resulting  from  such  incentives, 
we  have  similarly  proposed  reductions  in 
Government  expenditures. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  these 
measures : 

Tax  credits  for  qualified  savings  and 
investments  up  to  $500  per  yenr,  or 
$1,000  for  a  joint  return; 

Elimination  of  the  present  double  tax- 
ation on  common  dividends — now  once 
at  the  corporate  level  and  once  at  the 
individual  taxpayer  level — by  granting 
an  exclusion  to  the  taxpayer; 

Granting  a  $1,000  exclusion  from  capi- 
tal gains  for  each  capital  transaction; 

Granting  an  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  estate  taxes  where  the  estate 
consists  largely  of  small  business  in- 
terests; 

Increasing  the  estate  tax  exemption 

for  family  farming  operation  to  $200,000; 

Amending  the  corporate  normal  tax 

rates,  including  provision  for  reduced 

taxes  for  small  businesses; 

Increasing  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  making  it  permanent,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  long-term  business 
planning; 

Increasing  the  corporate  surtax 
exemption; 

Allowing  taxable  year  price  level  ad- 
justments in  property; 
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Increasing  class  life  variances  for  pur- 
pose of  depreciation; 

Providing  for  alternative  amortization 
periods  for  pollution  control  facilities- 
and 

Expanding  the  scope  of  employee  stock 
ow-nershlp  plan  financing. 

The  net  effect  vv-iU  be  the  creation  of 
jobs. 

This  is  not  a  probusiness  biU  any  more 
than  it  is  a  prolabor  bill.  It  is.  in  short. 
a  projobs  bill.  It  is  intended  to  achieve, 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
quickest,  surest,  most  permanent  means 
of  creating  real  jobs— real  jobs.  Tlds  is 
what  our  Nation's  work  force  wants. 
They  want  to  work  in  productive  jobs,  in 
tne  best  spirit  of  the  American  tradition. 
They  do  not  want  make- work  jobs;  they 
do  not  want  unemployment  compensa- 
tiMi.  Most  of  all.  they  do  not  want  con- 
tinued unemployment. 

I  will  be  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
next  few  days.  I  invite  Members  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort,  this  attempt  to 
rely  on  the  creative  and  constructive 
forces  of  the  incentive  system,  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
tell  the  Members  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  did. 

I  am  not  so  sure  what  some  of  the 
talk  has  beer,  about  today,  but  as  has 
been  said  by  others,  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

Here  is  the  record  on  the  subject  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  since  noon- 
In  December,  right  before  Christmas,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  This  was  in  Decem- 
ber. This  is  now  the  middle  of  March 
Do  the  Members  know  what  that  vote 
was.  and  it  was  a  rollcall  vote?  I  invite 
them  to  take  a  look  at  their  names  in 
that  Record.  The  rollcall  vote  was  346 
"aye"  and  58  "noe."  It  was  346  "aye"  and 
58  "noe."  and  that  is  the  bill  that  most  of 
this  money  is  being  appropriated  for. 

In  December  the  imemployment  rate 
was  7.2  percent.  Today  it  is  8.2.  In  many 
districts  it  is  10.  12,  or  15.  In  mine  it  is 
10.5.  Today  it  is  8.2  nationwide. 

Based  upon  what  the  Congress  did  and 
based  upon  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  did  hold 
hearings— they  are  printed;  they  are  be- 
fore us  here— reported  out  a  bill,  printed 
tlie  bill,  prmted  th3  report,  and  then  the 
administration  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon. Based  upon  what  the  Congi-ess 
did  and  the  circumstances  existing  to- 
day, the  President  sent  a  request  up  for 
$2  bilUon  for  summer  jobs  and  for  public 
service  jobs. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  had  done  the 
week  before  in  our  subcommittee. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  wliat  the 
Labor-HEW  chapter  of  this  bUl  contains 
That  they  may  not  have  heai'd  already. 
The  chapter  we  are  talking  about  con- 
tains $2,251,500,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  amount  provides  additional  fund- 
ing for  laws  already  on  the  books.  The 
House  voted  for  these  authorizing  bills 
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This  Is  merely  additional  funding  for 
what  the  Congress  has  already  done  on 
the  laws  that  It  gave  birth  to— summer 
youth  employment,  community  service 
emplojTnent  for  older  Americans  public 
jobs,  and  so  forth. 

You  voted  for  Older  Americans  Act. 
We  ai-e  talking  about  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  is  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  college  work-study  program,  I 
heard  talk  about  that.  You  remember 
how  you  voted  on  that?  You  voted  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  work  Incentive  program — WIN 
remember  WIN?  Do  you  remember  that' 
God.  country,  and  I  want  to  win.  All 
we  are  doing  is  supplying  the  money 
that  you  voted  for.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Now.  the  public  service  jobs  in  title  VI 
of  CETA.  and  do  you  know  what  that 
is  about?  You  get  it  at  home,  all  the  pro- 
posals. All  we  have  done  is  to  provide 
the  additional  $1,625  billion  to  meet  the 
authorization  that  we  voted  for,  and  our 
President  asked  us  to  appropriate. 

Now.  what  do  you  want?  Diamonds? 
We  cannot  do  any  more  than  that.  We 
caimot  add  any  more.  We  cannot  go  be- 
yond the  authorization.  All  we  did  was 
go  as  far  as  you  told  us  to  go.  and  the 
President  asked  us  to  go. 

I  repeat,  the  money  in  this  bill  is  in 
addition  to  the  $875  million  that  was 
in  the  urgent  supplemental  bUl.  Get  that 
the  xu-gent  supplemental  bill— in  De- 
cember. You  voted  for  it.  You  meant  It 
was  urgent.  There  it  is. 

We  are  adding  at  the  President's  re- 
quest the  total  which  meets  the  autliori- 
zation  of  the  bill — no  more,  no  less. 

In  addition  we  have  appropriated  S400 
million  in  this  fiscal  year  under  Utle  II 
of  CETA  for  these  pubUc  service  jobs 
There  is  $600  million  from  the  1974  ap- 
propriation which  was  carried  forward 
and  is  available  during  1975.  That  you 
know  about.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  I  am  repeating  what  I  told  you  In 
December.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

What  does  that  mean?  Therefore  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  together 
with  the  funds  that  we  previously  ap- 
propriated would  provide  a  total  avail- 
ability for  public  service  employment 
duiing  fiscal  year  1975  of  $3,500,000. 

By  the  way,  about  the  jobs,  let  me  say 
that  the  Labor  Department  advises  us 
there  are  310.000  jobs  to  be  fiUed  by 
about  April  1.  About  200.000  are  now 
filled,  and  Uiey  expect  to  have  all  of 
them  filled  by  about  April  1. 

We  had  a  hearing  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  they  told  us  how  many  of 
these  jobs  they  expected  to  fill. 

Somebody  was  talking  about  that 
about  10  months  ago.  and  the  answer  is 
"Yes,"  they  will  be  filled  in  the  next  30 
days.  The  Department  of  Labor  will  have 
them  filled,  they  told  us  that,  just  2 
weeks  ago,  at  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
We  asked  them  the  same  questions  that 
you  are  asking,  and  we  wanted  to  know 
So  I  asked  them.  They  said  yes.  and  they 
showed  us.  And  we  looked  at  their  re- 
ports, and  we  listened  to  the  evidence, 
and  heard  Uie  testimony  and  they 
showed  us  tliese  things.  And  it  is  in 


there.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  Mem 
bers  do  not  know  this. 

Since  some  seem  to  be  uncertain  about 
some  of  this,  take  a  look  at  the  report 
look  at  pages  34  and  35  of  the  report' 
there  you  will  find  a  description  of  title 
VI  of  C.E.T.A.,  which  was  created  by  the 
act  I  told  you  about,  in  December,  the 
Emergency  Job  and  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act.  But  read  that  report  There 
you  will  see  m  detaU  all  of  these  things 
and  you  will  see  the  formula  for  the 
allocation  of  the  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Ml".  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  next  item,  and  again 
I  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis  we 
are  presenting  nothing  new  here.  This  is 
the  Community  Service  Employment 
program  for  older  Americans.  That  is 
title  IX  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
We  are  providing  $24  million  In  this  fis- 
cal year.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $12 
million  which  was  appropriated  in  the 
regular  bill  in  1975,  but  which  the  Labor 
Department  told  us  they  had  not  ex-  ^ 
pended.  So  we  stated  here  in  the  report, 
and  you  can  read  it,  we  told  them  very 
directly,  you  immediately— immedi- 
ately—obligate  that  $12  miUion  which  is 
now  available  in  order  to  generate  an 
immediate  expansion  on  the  current  pro- 
gram level  for  the  older  Americans  pro- 
grams. 

These  programs  we  are  talking  about 
are  for  tomorrow  morning — not  plans, 
designs  for  architects  and  engineers  for 
pubUc  works,  months  and  months  or  a 
year  ahead.  We  are  talking  about  putting 
people  to  work  last  night.  There  Is  an 
emergency.  You  said  so.  Last  night,  not 
next  year,  not  In  6  months.  That  is  what 
this  appropriation  bill  will  do  and  can  do. 
Title  rx  is  for  part-time  work  in  com- 
munity activities.  This  is  for  the  unem- 
ployed, low-income  people.  This  Is  for 
age  55  and  over,  the  ones  who  have  very 
poor  employment  prospects.  This  is  your 
law— a  good  law.  You  voted  for  it.  So 
did  I.  That  is  what  it  does.  It  meets 
that  very  special  kind  of  problem  in  a 
special  way. 

The  college  work-study  program— I 
remember  your  being  eloquent  about 
that.  I  can  think  of  some  who  were  espe- 
cially so.  That  amount,  by  the  way,  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  avail- 
able for  the  academic  year  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged— the  academic  year, 
not  the  fiscal  year;  and  it  will  provide 
money  for  this  summer  and  for  next 
academic  year  also. 

Then  on  the  work  incentives  program, 
we  recommend  an  additional  $70  million. 
The  regular  bill  for  1975  contained  $210 
million,  but  because  of  the  accelerated 
rate  of  expenditures  since  then,  espe- 
cially in  the  child  care  and  supportive 
services  area,  additional  funds  are  need- 
ed now. 

We  found  out  here— and  you  heard 
from  the  States— that  $70  million  in  this 
bill  is  necessary,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Tills  is  to  prevent  at  least  30  States  from 
c.'chausting  all  of  their  available  WIN 
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funds.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  they 
will  be  broke,  about  30  of  those  States 
in  that  program.  This  will  also  enable 
the  local  manpower  agencies  to  negotiate 
new  on-the-job  training  and  public  serv- 
ice employment  contracts,  to  extend 
these  to  be  sure  that  the  States  are  not 
damaged  on  these  WIN  programs.  We 
will  not  let  them  get  hurt.  You  do  not 
want  to  do  it. 

With  respect  to  summer  youth  em- 
ployment, we  have  provided  $412,700,000 
for  this  coming  simimer  to  insure  that 
the  program  operates  at  least  at  last 
summer's  level.  The  amount  in  the  bill 
will  provide  760,000  summer  job  slots  for 
disadvantaged  youths  aged  14  to  22.  The 
jobs  are  for  9  weeks  at  an  average  26 
hours  per  week.  The  partcipants  are  paid 
the  minimum  wage,  $2.10  an  hour. 

We  expect  the  Labor  Department  to 
allocate  these  funds  to  the  prime  spon- 
sors under  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.  Of 
course,  these  local  sponsors  can,  at  their 
option,  use  a  portion  of  their  Initial 
1975  title  I  allocations  in  addition  to  the 
funds  that  we  are  recommending  here  to 
provide  more  summer  jobs  in  1975  than 
were  provided  in  1974,  and  we  think 
that  many  of  them  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks on  the  Labor-HEW  chapter  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  just  Uke  to  reiterate  that  we 
Initiated  action  on  these  items  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Piesidential  budget  re- 
quests, with  the  sole  exception  of  $125 
million  for  public  service  jobs,  because 
we  thought  that  the  sorry  state  of  the 
economy  required  some  immediate  ac- 
tion. After  the  subcommittee  had  taken 
action  on  these  items  and  printed  a  bill 
and  report,  the  administration  decided  to 
jump  or.  the  bandwagon  by  sending  up 
budget  requests  at  the  last  minute  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  two  of  these  programs, 
public  service  jobs  and  simimer  youth 
emplojTnent. 

As  a  result  of  that  last  minute  request, 
the  total  of  $2,251,500,000  in  chapter  IV 
exceeds  the  budget  by  $214  million  in- 
stead of  $2.1  billion,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  in  the  fh-st  instance. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  jaeld  for  a  ques- 
tion? ' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Is  it  true  that  the 
$412,700,000  included  under  the  descrip- 
tion "Comprehensive  manpower  assist- 
ance" in  chapter  IV  of  this  bill  is  to  fi- 
nance summer  jobs  for  youths  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  22  years,  and  will  pay 
a  minimum  of  $2.10  per  hour? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  They  will  get  $2.10 
an  hour,  average  about  26  hours  a  week. 
The  progi-am  covers  from  age  14  to  22; 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  American  men  and  women  who 
are  and  have  been  working  full-time  for 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  of  $2.10  an 
hour.  I  support  development  of  job  op- 
portunities for  youth.  But,  I  find  it  very 
dlfQcult  to  see  fairness  in  this  program 
which  would  guarantee  at  least  $2.10  an 


horn*  to  14-year-old  youtlis  who  do  not 
have  the  experience  or  capabilities  of 
these  full-time  workers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  program  must  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  work  ethic  of  many 
of  om*  full-time  workers. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  comment 
on  why  such  a  program  is  included  in 
thisbiU? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's .  concern.  This  program  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  been  operating  for 
years,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  kids 
have  been  receiving  the  minimum  wage 
all  along. 

This  is  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. We  are  funding  the  basic  law  that 
authorizes  this  program.  We  did  not 
write  the  law.  I  have  said  that  time  and 
time  again.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
if  the  proper  authorization  committee 
would  pass  a  law  doing  what  the  gentle- 
man wants  done,  that  this  committee 
would  comply  with  it. 

Ml-.  ALEXANDER.  If  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  miemploymeut  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  much  wiser 
policy  to  pay  lower  wages  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  jobs  employment  program 
and  therefore  provide  more  employment 
opportunities  for  thousands  more  jobless 
this  summer.  The  committee  approach 
promotes  high  pay.  more  than  providing 
jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  in  condemning  a  procedure 
that  would  provide  $2.10  an  hour  to  a 
14-year-old  youngster  mider  all  these 
cu-cumstances.  I  do  hope  a  way  can  be 
found  to  put  more  young  people  to  work. 
It  is  not  so  important  how  much  they 
maie.  but  let  them  get  out  and  work. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  right.  There  is  no 
quan-el  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Ml-.  CONTE.  Ml-.  Chairman,  one  thing 
I  am  worried  about  on  the  $1.6  bilUon 
for  public  sei-vice  jobs  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
people  that  are  given  jobs.  In  Massa- 
chusetts some  jobs  that  are  akeady  filled 
under  CETA  will  expire  in  August.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  create  a  httle  legis- 
lative history.  Is  it  the  hitent  of  the 
gentleman  that  the  man  who  gets 
through  in  August  and  is  still  out  of  work 
will  be  entitled  to  continue  on  that  job, 
or  will  he  be  cut  off  and  somebody  else 
goon? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  a  question  re- 
garding projects  of  this  type.  There  is  a 
misunderstanding.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  layoffs.  In  many  of  the  munici- 
palities, and  I  know  In  Mas,sachusetts 


very  well  and  In  Pennsylvania  I  know 
very  well,  many  munlcip^ties  are  forced 
because  they  are  broke  to  make  legiti- 
mate layoffs  of  public  personnel  in  these 
cities.  There  is  no  reason  why  under  this 
law  those  people  who  are  laid  off  cannot 
be  rehired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am 
worried  about.  What  I  am  worried  about 
is  some  of  these  people  got  jobs  under 
CETA.  Those  jobs  will  expire  in  August 
of  this  year.  Will  they  be  able  to  continue 
on? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  if  they  are  still  out  of  work. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
rehired.  None  that  we  know  about. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  say  they  still  re- 
member the  gentleman  in  the  well  very 
well  in  Lynn,  Mass.  They  remember  him 
very  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  talking  about  the  situation 
the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  about 
paying  a  minimum  wage  to  14-year-olds, 
is  that  not  in  fact  putting  the  Federal 
Government  into  competition  with  pri- 
vate individuals  who  would  like  to  hire 
these  same  people  but  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  minimum  wage?  In  my  own 
district,  for  instance,  many  senior  citi- 
zens would  Uke  to  hire  young  people  for 
lawn  mowing,  lawn  raking,  and  other 
types  of  house  and  property  care,  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  minimum 
wage.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
is  creating  the  situation  where  young 
persons  will  be  discouraged  from  be- 
ing innovative,  energetic  entrepreneurs 
which  provide  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  our  society;  they  will  be  instead  en- 
couraged to  rush  for  the  big  Government 
dole  ignoring  the  pleas  for  service  by 
senior  citizens  willing  to  pay  but  not 
able  to  compete  with  the  power  of  the 
Federal  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  say  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  great  reservations 
about  funding  some  of  these  progi-ams 
included  In  certain  bills,  as  has  been 
expressed  here  today,  they  should  refuse 
to  fund  them.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee should  just  come  to  the  floor  with 
a  bill  simply  because  there  is  such  an 
autliorization  bill.  When  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  deep  reservations 
about  funding  of  Congress  authoriza- 
tions, please  exercise  the  type  of 
restraint  with  the  taxpayers'  pm-se 
strings  tliat  you  would  for  your  own 
purse  strings. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  will  take  that  matter 
imder  consideration.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
largest  single  e^jpropriatlon  provision  In 
this  bill  we  are  considering  today  Is  $1.6 
billion  for  public  service  empk^ment 
The  concept  of  this  program  Is  a  good 
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one.  But,  throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  committee  we  have  heard 
complaint  after  complaint  about  how  it 
is  working. 

From  my  own  State  of  Arkansas.  I 
have  had  many  expressions  of  dissatis- 
li^ction  with  the  program  and  few  favor- 
able comments.  The  complaints  touch  on 
a  number  of  matters  but  generally  boil 
down  to  three  things : 

First.  The  lack  of  flexibility  local  offi- 
cials have  in  determining  how  thev  will 
divide  the  funds  they  receive  between 
the  number  of  jobs  they  feel  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  generate; 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  jobs  financed 
under  this  program  too  often  fail  to  make 
a  significant,  long-term  or  permanent 
contribution  to  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity; and 

Third.  The  Inability  to  fill  certain 
needed  job  positions  because  the  funds 
needed  for  materials  or  equipment  are 
not  available. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  acting  with 
too  much  haste  in  making  this  appropria- 
tion before  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committee  has  taken  action  to  correct 
problems  which  have  arisen  with  this 
program.  The  General  Accomiting  Office 
now  has  underway  a  major  evaluation  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  public  service  employment 
program.  And,  there  exists  a  number  of 
GAO  studies  of  the  operation  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  public  serv- 
ice programs  which  preceded  CETA. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to 
carefully  consider  and  act  on  the  results 
of  these  studies. 

When  I  vote  on  this  bill  tcday  it  will 
be  because  of  the  good  in  its  other  provi- 
sions, and  in  spite  of  the  funds  in  this 
temporary  employment  assistance  pro- 
gram because  I  feel  thus  program  is 
poorly  structured. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Armstrong). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  much  concerned  about  unem- 
plo.vinent  in  this  country,  because  it  is 
costing  the  Nation's  productivity  $150 
to  $200  billion  a  year.  That,  of 
course,  concerns  all  of  us.  But  I  am  even 
more  deeply  concerned  about  the  human 
cost  of  unemploj-ment,  what  it  does  to 
the  individuals  who  are  unemployed  and 
to  their  families.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  potential  for  social  upheaval  when 
unemployment  rises  as  high  as  it  has  in 
certain  geographical  areas  and  among 
certain  socio-economic  groups. 

Congress  bears  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  formulate  laws  and  programs  that  wiil 
come  to  grips  with  that  problem. 

If  it  were  possible  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment by  passing  this  appropriation, 
it  would  be  a  bargain.  But  there  is  little 
chance  the  spending  in  this  bill  will  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  nationwide  un- 
employment. And  It  Is  almost  certain  to 
worsen  other  threats  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-belnfir. 

I  therefore  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
this  legislation  for  the  following  specific 
reasons: 
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First.  This  bill  will  barely  make  a  dent 
In  the  Nation's  unemployment.  Even  if 
the  committee's  optimistic  projections 
are  realized,  new  jobs  to  be  created  by 
this  bill  would  lower  the  unemployment 
rate  by  only  about  1  percent. 

But  the  committee  is  estimating  the 
cost  per  job  created  at  only  about  $5,750 
Government-induced  employment  is  hke- 
ly  to  cost  much  more,  up  to  $85,000  per 
job.  according  to  estimates  previously 
submitted  to  the  committee. 

If  the  Government  could  create  jobs  as 
efficiently  as  private  industry— a  doubt- 
ful assumption— $25,000  per  job  might 
be  a  reasonable  estimate.  On  information 
available,  it's  almost  impossible  to  say 
what  each  new  job  will  cost.  However, 
the  committee  estimate  is  clearly  far  too 
low.  So  the  effect  on  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  projected  amount. 

Nor  does  the  committee  report  take  in- 
to account  the  displacement  factor.  Tes- 
timony before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  indicates  that  in  the 
public  service  employment  program  55 
to  65  percent  of  all  municipal  job  crea- 
tions are  recalls:  employees  who  are  ter- 
minated, then  rehired  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, shifted  from  the  local  payroll  to  the 
Federal  program. 

I  also  note  that  much  of  the  effort  of 
this  bill  is  directed  toward  providing  9 
weeks  of  summer  youth  employment— 
$412.1  million— and  part-time  work  for 
college  students- $119.8  million.  These 
may  be  worthwhile  purposes.  But  they 
hardly  constitute  a  serious  effort  to  cope 
with  chronic  unemployment  among  fam- 
ily breadwinners  nor  will  such  programs 
do  much  to  curb  the  astronomical  rates 
of  unemployment  among  minority  young 
people,  the  two  most  urgent  unemploy- 
ment problems,  other  portions  of  the  bill 
provoke  similar  questions  about  the 
spending  priorities  involved. 

While  there  is  real  doubt  about  how 
many  jobs  may  be  created  by  this  bill  I 
am  also  skeptical  about  timing.  When 
will  tliese  new  jobs  come  into  being  and 
how  long  they  will  last?  Some  portions 
ot  this  appropriation  will  produce  imme- 
diate results:  New  automobile  purchas- 
ing, for  example.  But  this  will  be  a 
strictly  one-time  effect. 

other  programs  will  take  manv  months 
to  implement  and,  to  that  extent  at  least, 
wul  provide  a  slower  economic  stimulus 
than  other  possible  remedies:  Middle-In- 
come tax  cuts,  reduced  corporate  tax 
accelerated  depreciation,  deregulation  of 
natural  gas— to  name  some  actions  that 
would  produce  almost  instant  employ- 
ment but  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
delay. 

Second.  This  bill  will  add  to  an  already 
stupendous  budget  deficit  thereby  caus- 
ing renewed  inflation  and  economic 
distortions. 

When  President  Ford  announced  a 
proposed  budget  deficit  of  $35  billion  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  $51.7  biUion 
for  1975-76,  most  of  us  were  stunned. 
Even  the  enthusiastic  deficit  spenders 
were  visibly  surprised. 

But,  we  are  now  talking  about  far 
larger  deficits  and  have  already  taken 
action  wliich  will  raise  the  cm-rent  year's 
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deficit   to  nearly   $41    billion  and  tho 
projected  deficit  for  next  year  over  $7i 

Many  experts  believe  deficits  will  en 
far  higher.  I  agree.  While  I  have  no  wav 
of  knowing  how  high  the  deficit  may  rise 
I  will  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  $80  billion 
or  even  more.  """on 

What  are  the  consequences  of  deficit 
spending  on  this  scale?  At  the  very  least 
we  will  suffer  a  severe  crunch  in  the  cap- 
ital markets  several  months  from  now 
and  renewed  double  digit  inflation 

Federal  borrowing  already  accounts  for 

rr^^'^v:*.^"'^^  °^  *^^  total  funds  mar- 
ket. With  mcreasing  deficits  this  proper- 
tion  is  sure  to  rise  and  the  Government 
will  elbow  more  and  more  private  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  market.  Job-producins 
investment  by  the  private  sector  will  l^ 
reduced  accordingly,  another  ripple  effect 
not  considered  in  the  committee's 
projection. 

The  rate  of  capital  formation  in  the 
United  States  has  already  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level  in  the  industrial  worid  Our 
plant  capacity  is  growing  obsolete  while 
other  nations  modernize.  We  are  slipping 
behind  productivity:  The  annual  rate 
Of  productivity  increase  during  the  1960-s 
and  early  I970's  averaged  more  than  ID 
percent  in  Japan,  6  percent  in  Germany 
and  France,  but  only  3.3  percent  here  in 
the  United  States.  This  bill  will  make  the 
situation  worse. 

One  industry  would  be  hit  especially 
hard:  housing.  At  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tion IS  falling  behind  in  meeting  housing 
needs  and  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction trades  is  already  over  22  per- 
cent, the  threat  of  further  disruption  of 
housing  is  gruesome  to  contemplate. 

But  housing  depends  on  vast  amounts 
Of  mortgage  financing.  So  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  crowds  other  borrowers 
out  of  the  funds  market  and  raises  in- 
terest rates,  money  will  be  drained  from 
thrift  institutions  which  are  the  main 
source  of  mortgage  financing  for  home- 
owners. Many  small  construction  firms 
will  be  unable  to  sui-vive  this  kind  of 
squeeze.  When  they  go  under,  more  jobs 
will  be  lost. 

Third.  While  some  of  the  programs 
funded  m  this  bill  may  be  one-time  costs, 
others  will  continue  forever.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  seriously  con- 
sidered the  long-term  implications  of 
adding  to  the  spending  base  of  the  agen- 
cies involved. 

Fourth.  Finally,  I  am  distressed  by  the 
way  this  bill  has  been  handled  and  the 
committee's  failure  to  carefully  review 
proposed  spending.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
someone  came  up  with  the  idea  that  ad- 
ditional spending  should  be  approved.  A 
$5  billion  target  was  established,  appar- 
ently picked  out  of  the 'air.  Agencies  were 
invited  to  submit  shopping  lists  of 
worthy  projects  to  Appropriations  Sub- 
committees. 

This  kind  of  haphazard,  open-handed 
approach  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  responsible  traditions  of  the 
committee.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  will  be  much  im- 
pressed if  the  committee  should,  at  some 
future  time,  urge  spending  restraint  or 
careful  scrutiny  of  proposed  budget 
Increases. 
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What  is  worse,  in  the  haste  and  confu- 
sion, we  have  ignored  serious  shortcom- 
ings and  abuses  already  evident  in  pro- 
grams previously  funded: 

Charges  of  corruption  in  public  serv- 
ice job  programs  include  allegations  that 
funds  are  being  U3ed  for  nepotism  and 
political  payoffs. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country  scliool 
teachers  are  being  paid  from  public  serv- 
ice employment  funds  during  tlie  sum- 
mer recess  even  though  they  continue  as 
regular,  full-time  teaching  employees. 

All  in  all,  it  appears  to  me  Congress 
is  being  stampeded  into  action  which  we 
will  later  regret.  I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill 
and,  in  its  place,  consideration  of  other 
ways  to  cope  with  miemployment,  so- 
lutions which  are  consistent  with  somid 
fiscal  policies  and  which  v.ill  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work  without  further  risking 
the  Nation's  economic  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  for  bringing  this  ix)int  to  Uie 
attention  of  the  House.  It  is  very  simple 
to  stand  in  tlie  well  here  today  and  .say 
this  bill  is  going  to  help  provide  jobs 
when,  in  fact,  it  could  well  deny  or 
destroy  jobs  in  the  area  of  private  hous- 
ing construction.  Last  year,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  Treasury  ab- 
sorbed 62  percent  of  tiie  money  In 
the  private  market  because  of  defi- 
cit .inancing.  If  we  go  on  adding  more 
and  more  deficits  amounts,  as  we  are  in 
this  bill,  according  to  the  economists  that 
have  come  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Treasury  will  probably 
drain  about  80  percent  of  the  money 
available  in  the  private  money  market 
this  current  fiscal  year.  So  by  voting  for 
this  bill  a  member  is  adding  on  to  the 
Federal  deficit  and  helping  to  deny  peo- 
ple in  the  private  housing  industry  more 
jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairn:an,  I 
yield  the  gentlema;i  from  Colorado  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  "ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  additional  time. 
If  I  may  sum  up  one  additional  point 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members,  there  are  other  al- 
ternatives. It  is  not  a  case  of  voting  for 
this  bill  or  just  throwing  up  our  hands 
and  saying  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

Indeed,  the  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  quickly  on  middle  income 
tax  cuts  and  restrictive  regulations  that 
are  costing  millions  of  jobs  acros.s  tlie 
countiy,  to  deregulate  natural  gas.  to 
approve  other  measures,  that  will  i:er- 
manently  create  jobs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor instead  of  creating  temporary  jobs 
in  the  Government  sector. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  going  to  \ote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey>. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  we  really  caimot  afford 
this  bill  and  that  it  is  going  to  shoot 


tlie  budget  of  the  country  out  of  sight. 
Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  facts. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
previous  speaker  was  conect,  that  the 
Congress  is  not  looking  at  the  overall 
budget  problem.  We  will  be  voting  to- 
morrow on  a  foreign  aid  bill  which  cuts 
about  $2^2  billion  from  the  request.  That 
is  a  substantial  cut,  and  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  cut  of  any  appropriation  bill 
to  come  before  the  House  in  this  fiscal 
J  ear. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  quote,  if  I  may,  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Library  of  Congre.<:.s  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  If  we  are 
looking  for  places  where  we  can  legiti- 
mately cut  this  year's  budget,  I  will  just 
quote  several  interspersed  sentences 
from  that  CRS  report  on  the  defense 
budget  for  this  year. 

Under  general  purpo.se  forces,  the  CRS 
says  the  following: 

The  administration  has  chosen  fiscal  year 
1976  as  the  year  to  expand,  modernize  or 
make  up  the  previous  year  underfimdlng  in 
a  wide  variety  of  general  piiipoae  forces. 

Then,  it  goes  on  to  say : 

As  a  result  of  the  major  Increases  In  this 
budget  category,  the  real  growth  in  ba-cline 
forces  spending  is  greater  than  in  any  year 
since  1967. 

Then,  to  read  on  from  page  7: 

Tactical  Air  Forces:  modernization  of  tac- 
Ti;al  air  arms  of  each  service  coulinuc-s  at 
an  accelerated  pace. 

Operation  and  maintenance:  While  r.  sub- 
.stantial  portion  of  the  Increase  requested 
for  operation  and  maintenance  relates  to 
pay  increases  and  general  Inflation,  there  is 
rc.il  program  growth  of  $652  miUion. 

Strategic  force's:  SALT  tallcF.  SALT  II 
guidelines  authorize  the  United  States  and 
tlie  Soviet  Union  2400  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery systems  each.  President  Ford  hr.s  ex- 
pressed an  ••obligation"  to  reach  that  ceil- 
ing. Shice  each  Trident  costs  $1  billion  and 
each  B-1  costs  $86  million,  sub.stantlal  sav- 
ings could  result  if  the  United  States  could 
provide  for  Its  defense  with  strategic  v.-e.-^pons 
even  sliphtly  below  that  ceiling. 

On  production  support  for  foreign 
mihtary  sales,  CRS  reports  the  following: 

This  $300  milMon  item  coTistUutej  .i  new- 
program. 

On  the  relation  of  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budc,et  to  national  srcurity,  CRS  reports 
the  follov,'inE: 

Fiscal  1975  was  a  year  for  new  strategic 
weapons  Initiatives.  Fiscal  1976  1.5  the  year 
budgeted  for  expansion,  refurbishment, 
moderniyation  and  readying  g<-!urr;l  i.»rpose 
forces. 

Mr.  Chainr.an.  I  v.-ould  si;!:,?est  tijat  if 
Mtmbers  of  this  Houkc  are  looking  for 
places  where  the  budget  ought  to  be  cut, 
they  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that  Library 
of  Congress  report.  I  think  they  will  find 
m.iny  areas  where  thes^  can  cut. 

I  do  also  want  to  address  for  just  a 
moment  the  impression,  which  I  think 
was  left  here,  that  administration  wit- 
nesses had  not  testified  on  many  portions 
of  this  bill.  I  can  only  say  tliat  in  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  did,  in  fact, 
testify.  They  came  down  to  testify  on 
the  supplemental,  it  is  true,  but  they  did 
discuss  the  question  of  the  Older  Amcri- 


CRns  Act  funding.  They  did  discuss  the 
action  of  funding^  public  service  jobs. 

In  fret,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Burdetsky 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  whether 
he  thought  it  was  fiscally  re.-^ponsible  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  take  a  l:ok  at 
the  pubUc  service  jobs  program  with  the 
idea  of  possibly  increasing  the  funding, 
his  response  v.as— and  I  wrote  it  down- 
No.  I  tJiink  Congress  catrht  to  take  a  look 
at  it. 

The  racson  for  funding  public  service 
jobs  as  V  c  have  in  ihis  bill  is  very  simple. 
Under  administration  estimates,  public 
servicD  jobs  will  be  funded,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  indicated,  at 
about  190.COO  jobs  as  of  right  now.  They 
are  expecting  about  310,000  jobs  to  be 
filled  by  April  1.  but  that  would  drop, 
without  any  action  by  us.  drop  to  about 
170,000  jobs  after  July  30,  and  drop  to 
about  51.000  job."^  after  nexl  February. 
That  v.ould  make  no  sense  whatsoever 
when  unemployment  is  expected  to  rise 
to  a  rate  approaching  10  percent. 

Let  me  just  suggest  one  other  thing. 
It  is  not  just  wild  spenders  who  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  ought  to  really  provide 
some  additional  stimulus  to  the  economy 
now  if  v^e  want  smaller  deficits  later. 

Let  me  just  read,  if  I  could,  a  state- 
ment by  Paul  McCrackcn.  who  is  not  ex- 
actly a  wild  spender.  Mr.  McCracken  said 
as  follows : 

If  we  stay  with  to-.'gh  (b\)d.jpt)  pnli.-ic? 
until  the  price  level  is  stabilized,  the  ecomirj 
will  continue  to  weaken  for  at  least  another 
half  year,  causing  a  deeper  recedeuce  than 
was  planned.  In  a  frantic  attempt  to  counter 
this  further  decline,  policies  may  then  turn 
toward  massive  ease,  and  tlie  next  Inna- 
tionary  overheating  begins  to  incubate. 

All  he  is  saying — and  I  would  su.g.'^e?t 
tj  the  Members  that  they  follow  his 
views — is  that  when  you  look  at  the 
bnd?et  ycu  look  at  the  deficit  and  try  to 
determine  why  that  deficit  is  as  large  a:, 
it  is. 

It  is  large  not  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  massively  increasing  spending: 
it  is  lar^e  because  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out  of  revenues,  and  you  are  not  goin^ 
to  get  revenues  on  the  upturn  unless  ycu 
have  more  jobs. 

I  submit  to  you  that,  timid  though 
this  bill  is.  it  is.  at  least,  a  h-amble  start 
in  that  direction.  If  you  increase  Govern- 
ment stimulation  this  year — I  know  that 
is  not  a  popular  thing  to  say  politicallv— 
you  have  a  bettjr  charge  of  reducing 
that  deficit  next  year  and  the  next  ycir 
and  the  next  year,  down  the  line,  be-ausp 
if  you  do  no:  move  fast  enough  now  to 
stimuliite  the  economy,  as  many  ccnr.- 
omists  testified  before  the  Joint  Fto- 
nomic  Co:nmittee  and  other  committee?, 
v.e  will  end  up  applying  massive  stimulr.s 
later  on  in  a  desperate  effort  to  Ivan 
the  economy  around  and  then  we  v  ill 
probably  be  Ido  slow  to  act  against  i,ifla- 
tion. 

We  need  the  bill.  We  need  funding  for 
FMHA.  for  EDA,  for  college  work-studv 
funds,  for  Green  Thumb  jobs  for  the 
rural  elderly  poor,  and  we  need  it  nov . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  »Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  we  were  to  folloA-  the  previous 
.speakers  advice,  why  do  ve  have  so 
much  unemployment?  With  the  $125  bil- 
lion in  deficit  for  the  last  4  or  5  years 
and  tlie  $180  billion  we  will  have  in  the 
next  18  months,  according  to  my  friend 
tliere  should  be  no  unemployment.  If 
deficits  solve  the  problem  of  creating 
jobs,  certainly  in  the  last  6  or  7  years, 
or  in  tlie  last  30  years  there  would  be 
some  empirical  evidence  to  support  that 
premise.  We  ought  to  know  deficits  do 
not  crc.ite  jobs;  they  destroy  jobs.  That 
is  what  is  happening  in  oui'  economy 
today.  Federal  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol and  is  choking  the  oxygen  supplv  of 
our  tree  enterprise  system,  capital. 

As  I  said  earlier  we  need  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital  investment  in  our 
Nation  if  we  are  to  create  the  jobs  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Iioin  New  York  for  his  additional  com- 
ments. I  thought  his  initial  contribution 
was  right  on  the  money,  too.  I  congratu- 
late hun  on  that  statement  and  join  him 
it.  it. 

Mr.    Chairman,    here    we    go    again. 
Today  we  have  another  spending  night- 
niare— a  pot  pouri  of  largely  unbudgeted 
item.s— which  will  throw  another  $6  bil 
lion  worth  of  red  ink  into  the  budget 

Today's  budget  buster,  H.R.  4481.  is 
only  one  in  a  long  and  tawdrv  line  of 
contrived  nonsense  by  which  a"  discred- 
ited and  incredible  Congress  is  trying  to 
convnice  itself  and  its  constituents  that 
It  IS  doing  something,  or  anything,  about 
the  recession.  H.R.  4481.  however  is  a 
iiarticulaiiy  egregious  example  of  wanton 
congressional  waste.  One  can  alwavs  get 
a  foretaste  of  how  bad  a  bill  is  by  its 
title.  If  it  is  really  rotten  it  gets  a  euphe- 
mistic title  like  tlic  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  I  understand  its  princiole  ele- 
ments were  assembled  by  calling  every 
agency  on  the  phone  and  asking  what  it 
wanted.  That  s  like  sending  a  drunk  into 
a  saloon  with  an  unlimited  credit  card 
No  wonder  the  public  has  no  confidence 
in  Congress. 

One  of  the  wonderful  features  of  this 
bill  IS  that  it  will  fund  121,000  new  cars 
for  t!ie  Government.  We  liave  been  try- 
ing to  cut  back  on  cars  for  veais  We  are 
trying  to  save  energy.  We  have  lust 
found  out  that  this  years  models,  thanks 
to  the  Congress,  are  marvelous  producers 
of  siUphunc  acid.  Is  it  really  possible  that 
wo  are  now  going  to  buy.  in  a  single  bill 
more  cars  for  one  agency  alone  than  it 
now  possesses? 

If  tins  bill  passes,  one  can  onlv  con- 
clude that  the  Democratic  Caucus  has 
again  used  its  unit  rule  to  bind  its  mem- 
bers because  surely  no  maloritv  of 
thin,ving  members  coiUd  support"  this 
soggy  grabbag  of  rotten  grapes  on  its 
own  merits. 

Oddly  enough,  the  bill  does  liave  some 
merits.  The  $1.6  billion  for  CETA  title 
VI  programs— public  service  employ- 
ment— can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
state  of  the  economy  even  if  the  program 
itself  is  not  an  unquaUfied  success.  Pub- 
lic service  employment  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  simply  being  an  additional  sub- 
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sidy  to  local  governments  for  the  same 
number  of  jobs,  rather  than  a  job  build- 
er. But,  in  a  time  of  recession  and  in- 
flated local  government  costs,  it  still  is 
not  all  bad.  This  item  should  be  voted  on 
separately.  It  is  passable  on  its  own 
merits,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  to  carry 
the  rest  of  the  baggage. 

The  summer  .iob  pror?r£im,  a  $400  mil- 
lion item.  i.s  also  needed  now.  It,  too, 
should  be  pas;  ed  in  a  separate  bill.  After 
those  two  items,  the  pickings  get  sUm. 
All  the  programs  are  nice.  All  of  them  will 
do  .some  good,  even  if  accidentally.  But, 
all  of  them  are  item.5  wc  did  not  want  to 
fund  this  year.  Few  of  them  have  had 
any  recent  hearings.  They  are  an  un- 
coordinated  grab-bag   whose   principal 
purpose  is  to  give  the  Congress  a  chance 
to  i)in  an  antirecession  rose  upon  itself. 
Tile  recession  i.s  awful.  Each  of  us  has 
concern.  Opposition  does  mean  approval 
of    or   disinterest    in,    recession.    Every 
Member  wants  to  do  wlntever  is  reason- 
able and  possible  to  mitigate  its  effects 
and  turn  the  economy  around.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  is  both  unreasonable 
and  impossible.  Its  effect  on  inflation, 
and  its  effects  in  convincing  the  people 
that   Congress   has   taken   leave   of  its 
sense.s.  will  far  outweigh  its  feeble  effects 
on  tlie  economy. 

The  bill  spends  nearly  a  billion  for  the 
Postal  Service  for  facilities  and  services 
we  apparently  felt  previously  were  not 
needed.  It  spends  $400  million  on  EDA 
job  opportunities  programs.  Nobody  has 
said  whether  these  programs  attack  un- 
employment in  the  new  areas  of  need. 
They  probably  will  not. 

It  pours  another  $100  niilhon  into  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  into  reclamation 
projects.  We  are  using  tlie  recession  as 
an  excuse  to  fatten  up  the  pork  barrel. 
There  is  about  $2,^10  million  for  Interior 
and  the  Forest  Service.  I  suppose  tliose 
are  good  programs,  but  are  they  afford- 
able at  a  time  of  cataclysmic  deficits?  I 
think  not. 

It  .spends  $70  million  for  nece.ssary  im- 
pro\'emenls  to  VA  facilities  that  were 
not  necessary  last  year.  It  spends  nearly 
$500  million  for  buildings  for  GSA.  May- 
be we  can  get  some  of  the  old  WPA 
shovels  from  the  Smithsonian  to  help 
in  tills  work. 

It  puts  S450  million  into  rural  sewer 
and  water  grants  and  loans.  One  can 
wonder  how  long  it  will  take  that  money 
to  lie  spent.  Well  after  the  recession.  I 
would  guess.  It  spends  for  every  mother- 
hood-type progiam  the  committee  could 
find— YCC,  WIN.  Community  Service 
Employment,  College  Work-Study.  Small 
Business  Administration.  All  are  worthy. 
All  are  unaffordable  now. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  leadership  and  policy 
gap  in  Congress.  Without  policy  and 
without  leadership,  the  Congressional 
majority  feels  it  must  cure  the  recession 
in  each  committee  separately.  Thus  we 
have  a  tax  cut  from  Ways  and  Means,  a 
grab  bag  from  appropriations,  a  housing 
support  bill  from  Banking,  more  public 
service  jobs  from  Education  and  Labor 
more  public  works  from  Public  Works 
maritime  .subsidies  from  merchant  ma- 
rine and  heaven  knows  what  else.  And, 
in  true  comioetitive  congressional  stvle 
the  Senate  will  escalate,  accelerate  and 


exacerbate  any  program  we  pass.  We 
need  help  in  Housing  simply  because  we 
have  driven  up  interest  rates  with  over- 
spending and  taken  the  confidence  out 
of  the  economy.  We  need  help  in  SEA 
for  the  same  reasons. 

In  addition,  most  Government  pro- 
grams in  health,  welfare  and  manpower 
are  already  indexed.  For  instance.  Un- 
employment Compensation,  a  $4  tJillion 
item  in  1973,  will  be  over  $20  billion  in 
1975.  Tliat  is  good,  but  when  the  price 
tags  of  all  these  are  added  up,  they 
.cuarantee  either  rampant  inflation  or  a 
totally  controlled  economy  for  years  to 
come.  Inflation  and  controls  will  be 
traded,  moreover,  for  little  if  any  cur- 
rent benefit  to  the  economy.  More  pre- 
cisely they  will  be  traded  for  the  vain 
hope  to  iminoving  the  congressional 
image. 

There  are  valid,  comprehensive  ways 
to  fight  rece.s-^^ion.  First,  we  have  the  in- 
come support  of  miemployment  compen- 
sation. It  is  essential,  and  we  have  not 
done  a  bad  job  of  it.  Next,  we  need  the 
tax  cuts.  But,  here  we  have  had  too 
many  heroes  who  have  sacrificed  the 
wellare  of  the  economy  in  an  effort  to 
play  Lochinvar  with  depletion  repeal. 

Finally,  we  have  a  legitimate  responsi- 
bility in  other  areas  like  public  service 
jobs,  or  needed  programs  that  can  pro- 
duce jobs  immediately. 

Tills  soggy  bag  of  grapes  does  not  meet 
the  test.  It  is  simply  a  mess  of  programs 
assembled  for  a  public  relations  image. 
It  spends  dollars  we  do  not  have  for  pro- 
grams that  have  some  intrinsic  merit 
but  which  would  not  help  the  economv 
much  and  which  we  have  previously  de- 
cided are  not  necessary. 

I  shall  support  the  Coughlin  amend- 
ment which  will  attempt  to  remove  the 
worst  boondoggles— the  121,000  automo- 
biles and  the  new  post  offices.  However 
even  if  it  passes.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill.  This  Congre.ss  has  to  make  a  coordi- 
nate, effective  attack  on  the  recession. 
This  bill  merely  throws  chunks  of  money 
at  It  and  should  be  defeated  here.  It  not, 
It  should  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton) 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies. 

I  read  on  page  26  of  the  report  that 
there  are  funds  made  available  to  the 
National  Park  System  and  National  Park 
Service  for  planning  and  construction  in 
the  amount  of  something  over  $20  mil- 
lion, and  as  they  described  the  use  of 
these  funds,  they  say  they  may  be  used 
for  maintenace  and  repair  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  scenic  overlooks,  and  tliat 
they  could  be  used  for  construction  and 
repair  of  camping  and  other  recreational 
facilities. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  this:  In  the  area  that  I 
represent,  where  we  have  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreational  Area,  there  is 
a  need  there  for  what  are  known  as  com- 
fort stations  to  serve  the  visitors  and  to 
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take  some  of  the  burden  off  the  local 
commiuilties. 

As  I  read  the  report,  there  is  certainly 
funding  that  would  be  made  available  to 
the  Golden  Gate  Recreational  Area,  and 
some  of  those  funds  could  well  be  utilized 
for  the  construction  of  such  comfort 
facilities. 

Would  that  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  these  appropriations? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is:  Yes. 
Part  of  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction program  that  is  contemplated 
in  this  bill  is  for  the  construction  of  san- 
itation facilities  in  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  So  then  It 
would  clearly  be  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  funds  made  available  could 
be  utilized  for  such  purposes  as  con- 
structing toilet  facilities  In  that  area? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is:  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  not  take  even  2  minutes  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say. 

I  have  listened  here  to  the  speeches 
today.  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  up 
here  to  speak,  but  I  have  listened  to  talk 
which  has  assaulted  my  ears. 

I  have  heard  this  bill  described  as  a 
"shell  game."  I  have  heard  gentlemen 
question  the  need  for  these  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  invite  those  who  have 
any  question  about  whether  we  need  to 
move  on  providing  jobs  and  whether  we 
need  to  move  quickly  to  come  with  me 
tomorrow  morning  just  across  the  D.C. 
line  to  my  district,  to  visit  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  standing  in  Une  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  into  the 
unempoyment  benefits  office  and  who  are 
standing  in  line  at  4  or  5  in  the  morning 
to  apply  for  food  stamps. 

I  have  gone  in  there  to  talk  with  these 
people.  They  turn  to  me.  those  who  do 
not  recognize  me.  and  say.  "Where  did 
you  work?  Where  are  you  going  to  look 
for  jobs?"  They  show  their  shock.  They 
look  stricken,  frightened.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  never  expected  they  would  be 
unemployed  and  they  are  bewildered. 

Where  is  our  conscience?  Where  is  our 
compassion?  Please  do  not  stand  here 
saying,  "i  have  compassion,  but  I  find 
this  little  thing  wrong  with  the  bill  or 
that  httle  thing  wrong  with  the  bill  or 
that  big  thing  even."  Go  out  there  and 
talk  with  these  people  and  ask  them  how 
they  feel  about  this  bill  or  any  other  bill 
which  wiU  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
work  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
bring  home  to  their  families  checks 
which  they  have  earned  by  their  labors. 
That  is  what  they  want— work.  They  are 
not  the  kind  of  people  who  want  to  be 
applying  for  food  stamps. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Members  to  stop 
the  faultfinding  and  to  start  attacking 
the  problem.  Recognize  the  situation  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  depression.  We  have  to 


move;  we  have  to  start  getting  a  handle 
on  it  right  now. 

Some  of  the  ideas  brought  forth  about 
helping  private  industry  to  employ  these 
people.  I  fully  agree  with,  and  I  would 
like  to  help  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  work  out  programs  like  that. 
However,  do  not,  when  I  go  back  there 
on  Monday  morning  or  Tuesday  morning 
or  Wednesday  morning  to  talk  with  these 
people,  force  me  to  have  to  admit  to 
them  that  we  still  have  done  nothing. 
It  is  time  to  give  our  Nation  hope.  It  is 
time  for  deeds,  not  words. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte>. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  think  all  of  us  have  been  in  our  district 
and  all  of  us  have  seen  the  unemploy- 
ment lines.  Certainly  I  have.  I  go  home 
nearly  every  weekend.  I  do  as  many  as 
10  speeches,  and  I  visit  all  of  my  projects 
and  all  of  my  mstitutions  in  my  district. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  have  to  be  lectured 
about  what  the  situation  is.  The  situation 
is  bad.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  one 
does  not  throw  good  money  after  bad 
money. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  like  throw- 
ing corn  down  a  rathole. 

I  have  been  discussing  this  program 
with  my  committee  for  quite  some  time. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  we 
have  to  have  new  direction.  Is  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle  so  banki-upt  that 
they  are  going  to  perpetuate  a  program 
that  has  outlived  its  usefulness? 

I  have  little  communities  in  my  district 
that  are  saturated  with  public  service 
jobs.  There  are  more  public  service  jobs 
than  there  are  public  employees  in  a 
great  part  of  those  communities.  All  I 
am  saying  is:  Come  up  with  an  idea.  Let 
us  do  something  constructive.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  old  days  when  we  had  a 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Let  us  clean 
up  our  forests,  build  parks.  Let  us  fix  our 
dilapidated  buildings,  our  hospitals,  and 
our  schools  so  that  when  this  thing  is 
all  over  with,  we  have  something  to  show 
for.  Lefs  rebuild  our  railroad  tracks. 

What  have  we  in  public  service  jobs? 
In  Massachusetts,  the  leading  newspaper, 
the  Boston  Globe,  has  held  an  investi- 
gation. They  have  found  corruption. 
They  have  found  public  officials  putting 
their  families  on  the  payroll.  They  have 
found  all  kinds  of  nepotism.  They  even 
found  that  some  politicians  were  using 
public  service  jobs  to  pass  out  pamphlets 
on  election  day. 

Is  this  what  we  want  to  promote  or 
can  we  not  come  up  with  a  good,  solid 
program? 

Why  cannot  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  come  out  here  with  a 
program  that  is  going  to  create  jobs  and 
at  the  same  time  is  going  to  do  some 
good  for  this  counti-y  of  ours? 

All  I  say  is  that  we  need  a  change.  We 
need  a  change  in  direction.  Let  me  read 
from  my  additional  views  in  report  94-52 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1975: 

I  support  the  commitment  of  another  $1  - 
625,000,000  to  the  Public  Service  Jobs  pro- 
gram, but  only  with  very  grave  reservations. 
At  best,  this  is  an  exercise  In  blowing  up  a 
leaky  balloon. 

Puff.  Puff.  Fuff.  P-s-s-s-s-s-s-t.  Puff.  Puff. 


P-.lfT.     P-E-S-S-S-E-E-t.     Puff.     Pljff.     Puff.     Puff. 
P-.5-S-S-S-  .... 

\  am  getting  out  of  breath. 
.^i5d  I  am  getting  discouraged. 
With  all  tlie  billions  of  dollars  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  this  program,  what  do 
v.e  ha\e   lo  show  our  children  and  future 
generailoui? 

The  Piib];c  Service  Jobs  program  lias  kept 
man\-  people  emplojed  and  food  on  their 
tahie^  Ever.vbody  is  in  favor  of  that.  But  this 
accomplishment  is  only  temporary  and  has 
very  little  long-range  utility.  Instead  of 
spcndiiig  huge  wads  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
just  to  -^ake  some  of  the  sting  out  of  unem- 
plo.iiiient,  iVs  time  to  put  a  positive  focus 
on  what  public  funds  should  be  doing. 

Ill  jny  western  Massachusetts  district.  I 
.■'ee  many  areas  which  could  sorely  use  tiie 
iineotment  of  federal  money  and  where  the 
investment  would  pay  the  return  of  a  lasting 
gif:  to  future  generations.  I  see  dilapidated 
railroad  track  beds,  forests  that  could  be 
tran-formed  i.ito  beautiful  parks  and  trails, 
loc.'.!  ho-pitals  and  schools  that  would  bene- 
fit irom  a  lace-lift. 

It  s  not  sufficient  Just  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
S6:te  of  creati)ig  jobs.  This  is  one  open  check- 
book program  that  has  gone  far  enough.  The 
Congress  must  start  demanding  a  permanent 
IP  )rn  on  its  investment.  The  program  should 
be  riin  like  a  btisiness,  not  a  philanthropy. 

For  instance.  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
to  revive  the  CivU  Conservation  Corps  and 
similar  community  programs  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
CCC  was  Inaugurated  during  the  Depres- 
sion. It  took  thousands  of  young.  Idle  men  off 
the  streets,  put  them  into  forests  and  unde- 
velojjed  lands  and  put  them  to  work  build- 
ing America.  The  return  to  the  nation  on 
this  program  has  been  enormous.  In  my  dis- 
trict today,  there  are  now  thousands  of  acres 
of  forests  that  were  planted  and  cultivated 
under  the  CCC  program.  They  are  a  lasting 
inonunient  to  legislative  foresight. 

r  qtiestion  the  advisability  of  placing  even 
mere  reliance  on  an  already  heavUy  satu- 
rated DubHc  fervice  emplovment  program  ad- 
mniistered  at  the  local  level.  There  are  in- 
crei-^ing  indications  that  the  programs  in 
many  iurisdictions  a^e  poorlv  administered 
at  b?st.  and  beset  with  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruotion  at  worst. 

Programs  of  this  nature  far  too  often  have 
a  way  of  becoming  permanent,  drains  on  the 
taxpayer,?.  And,  in  this  c.ise  especially,  the 
public  is  left  with  nothing  to  show  for  its 
ni?s;lvc  expenditures.  Already  manv  Stat« 
and  local  governments— against  the  Inten- 
tioiis  of  the  Congress  in  initially  enacting 
a  public  Jobs  program— are  reducing  their 
p?<yrolls  .-'t  the  same  time  that  new  Fed- 
eral job  money  is  being  made  avaUable  to 
thf  m.  The  net  effect  is  no  increase  in  assist- 
ance for  the  victims  of  recession:  the  unem- 
ployeti.  This  cheats  both  the  jobless,  ns  we'l 
as  tho^e  with  Jobs  who— through  their 
taxes— are  trying  to  lend  a  hand  In  this 
pinch. 

The  public  works  projects  that  will  be 
funded,  under  this  bill  present  a  better  solu- 
tion. These  projects  are  either  underway  now 
or  can  be  started  Immediately.  In  addition 
to  directly  providing  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, they  stimulate  the  private  sector  to 
provide  additional  Jobs  in  shipoing  the  steel 
or  producing  the  tools  required  to  complete 
the  projects. 

This  is  not  enough,  however.  The  Congre.ss 
should  consider  a  broad  based,  federally  con- 
trolled Jobs  program  reaching  into  each  af- 
fected area  and  community.  This  would  en- 
able those  made  Jobless  by  the  recession 
to  perform  useful  public  service  in  projects 
such  as  reforestation,  environmental  clean- 
up, additional  recreation  facilities  in  local 
parks,  upgrading  thousands  of  miles  of  long- 
neglected  and  now  unsafe  railroad  track 
beds,  to  name  just  a  few. 
A  broad  program  of  this  nature  could  b« 
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buUt  on  what  was  learned  from  the  De- 
pression-era CCC  and  WPA  programs.  Many 
communities  tliroughout  tlie  land  are  still— 
40  years  later— making  use  of  the  public 
works  projects  completed  by  those  and  other 
Federal  programs,  modern  versioiis  of  which 
could  be  administered  by  existing  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

In  this  manner,  everyone  wlio  Is  without 
a  job  would  have  an  equal  chnncc  in  iindlng 
work  in  an  area  close  to  liis  home,  and  at  a 
task  that  would  beneat  his  comni'.niitv. 


March  12,  197, 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr. 

DC  LUGQ)  . 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  :Tr,  Ch:iinn:in.  I  v.i  h  to 
endorse  the  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriations Act  and  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  its  outstand- 
ing work  in  drafting  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  in  the  short  time  available, 
f  had  the  pleasure  of  casting  my  vote 
ii.  support  of  the  bill  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  which  was  held 
this  morning,  and  now  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou..e  to  ppss  it  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  almost  S6  billion  provided  bv  this 
measure  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  helping  the  national  economy 
during  the  current  period  of  decling  eco- 
nomic activity  anc)  high  unemployment 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing my  constituents  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, will  derive  prcat  benefit  fiom  tjie 
programs  provided  bv  this  bill  such  as 
Public  Service  Job-,  Summer  Jobs  for 
Youths.    Community    Service    Employ- 
ment   for    Older    Americans,    and    the 
Youth  Conservation   Corps.   It   is   esti- 
mated that  more  than  900.000  jobs  will 
be  provided  directly  from  the  program.s 
supported  by  this  bill,  and  tlie  purchas- 
mg  power  thus  generated  v.ill  stimulate 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  and 
create    enrMoyment    opportunit'.-o     for 
many  thousands  of  additional  workers. 
The  Virgin  Islands  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  inflation  and  downturns  in 
the  national  economic  cycle.  Because  of 
our  small  land  area  and  insular  location, 
practically  every thi:ig  we  use  or  consume 
must  be  imported  by  ship  or  plAne  there- 
by making  con.^iimcr  items  sigjiificantly 
more  expensive  than  on  the  mainland. 
Tount^m,  our  most  important  industry,  is 
dependent  upon  a  piosperous  U.S.  econ- 
omy for  its  e?:istenco.  and  .-.ufrers  as  that 
economy  declines. 

For  the  Virgin  Lsland;-.  thi-^  legislation 
v.ill  double  the  amor.nt  of  Federal  funds 
avail. ible  for  programs  which  will  directly 
provide  jobs.  I  am  hopcfiU  that,  both  in 
the  territory  and  the  Nation,  the  ulti- 
mate impact  will  be  to  stop  the  growth 
of  unemployment  and  begin  the  return 
to  economic  recovery. 

I'inally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Hou.-^e 
of  Repre.sentatives  for  spurring  the  re- 
surt;cnce  of  Congrer.3  in  achieving  Its  his- 
toric leadership  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  nnional  policies.  In  the  barely 
2  months  that  the  94th  Congress  has  been 
in  session,  the  House  has  protected  the 
food  stamp  program  against  administra- 
tion efiforts  to  raise  the  cost  of  stamps 
to  those  least  able  to  afford  an  increase 
and  passed  tax  reforms  which  will  pump 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  national  econ- 
omy. I  am  sure  today,  the  House  will 
pass  the  emergency  emploj-m.ent  legi-^la- 


tion  which  provides  assistance  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  administration  had  rec- 
ommended. These  measures  will  be  of 
lasting  benefit  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  tlieir  perseverance  to 
overcome  the  present  economic  decline. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClgryi. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  not  a  substitute  for  food  stamps,  and 
it  is  not  a  substitute  for  unemployment 
compon.^ation.  I  would  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  all  of  the  progr^ims  funded  un- 
der this  mea.-^m-e  are  bad.  I  am  sure  there 
are  going  to  be  jobs  created  in  private 
enterprise  through  the  purchase  of  121.- 
COO  no  v.-  automobiles  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  Maybe  that  v.^ill  be  good 
for  Detroit  and  one  or  two  other  areas, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  real  in- 
centives or  inducements  in  this  measure 
v.hich  would  encourage  the  private  econ- 
omy lo  help  provide  jobs,  and  that  is 
v.hal,  the  American  people  want,  jabs  in 
prnrte  enterprise. 

It  is  my  feeling.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  direction  in  which  tliis  program  en- 
deavors to  move  the  country  is  entirely 
wrong.  It  is  not  possible,  I  do  not  beUeve, 
for  the  Federal  Government,  just  bv 
throv.ing  funds  at  the  problem  of  our 
depressed  economy  can  succeed  in  pro- 
viding a  healthy  private  economy.  V/hat 
W3  wjll  have  to  do  to  create  more  jobs  is 
to  provide  those  inducements  and  invita- 
tions to  private  business  which  will  pro- 
vide tiie  jobs  for  people  who  are  looking 
for  jobs,  and  who  want  jobs.  And  in  that 
respect  it  seems  to  me  that  this  me.asure 
fails  us  almost  completely. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  get  to  the  point 
wneie  we  are  doing  something  for  the 
private  enteiprise  sector  so  that  we  can 
take  people  from  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  food  stamn  luips  and 
reintroduce  thorn  to  the  kinds  of  jobs 
Ihey  v.ant. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
my.<^elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume.' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  about 
cc'iro  to  the  conclusion  of  this  debate. 

A  few  years  ago  .someone  said:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you 
ask  what  you  can  do  fcr  your  country." 
I  still  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  ccinsidcrable  ingenuitv.  i  still  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  determined  to  beUeve 
that  the  average  American  who  is  out  of 
work  is  trying  to  find  some  sort  of  job 
on  h)s  own.  I  just  believe  that. 

I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  e\ery- 
body  with  a  job  regardless  of  whether 
that  person  wants  a  job  or  not.  I  do  think 
the  Government  can  help,  but  I  think 
we  must  rely  heavily  on  the  private  initi- 
ati\e  of  the  American  people.  I  believe 
that  .strength  still  exists.  I  believe  that 
many  miemployed  people,  most  unem- 
ployed people,  are  really  trying  to  find 
something  to  do  to  secure  employment 
of  some  kind,  and  not  stay  tied  to  this 
kind  of  Government-made  v.ork. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  not  perfect 
but  I  believe  it  represent.s  the  best  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

If  we  have  a  wUl  to  make  it  succeed, 
and  if  the  communities  have  a  will  to 
make  it  succeed,  if  they  will  aclniowledge 


their  own  responsibility,  and  if  the  may- 
ors  and  local  officials  wUl  try  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  waste  or  boondoggling  in 
these  programs,  I  believe  this  bill  will  be 
of  help.  It  %  ill  depend  largely,  of  comse 
on  those  who  administer  the  programs 
as  to  whether  the  programs  will  succeed 
or  not.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not 
be  too  pessimistic,  and  that  we  will  give 
this  legislation  credit  for  being  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  one  which  will  b° 
productive  of  some  substantial  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fmther  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  tax  dollars 
spent  in  tliis  bill  to  create  jobs  by  creat- 
ing real  American  assets  and  tax  dollars 
wiiich  make  work  and  then  once  spent 
leave  nothing  to  show  for  it.  I  support 
those  portions  of  this  bill  which  create 
truly  productive  jobs— but  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  adding  $6  billion 
to  the  national  debt  when  a  large  part 
of  the  spending  is  ill-conceived  and  eco- 
nomically unsound. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  has  stated  the 
officira  unemployment  rate  for  January 
was  8.2  percent,  but  only  because  the 
ciricial  statistics  do  not  include  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  look- 
ing for  work  because   they  know  that 
there  are  no  jobs  available.  The  official 
statistics,  however,  are  shocking  testi- 
mony on  the  current  state  of  our  Nation's 
ecoiiomic  condition  and  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion and  direction  provided  by  the  ad- 
mini;-tration.  Seven  and  a  half  million 
persons  were  out  of  work  in  January,  and. 
according  to  Government  statisticians, 
most  of  the  increase  in  joblessness  was 
caused  Ly  layoffs — the  number  of  per- 
sons who  lost  their  jobs  in  January  in- 
crea.-ed  by  040,000  to  3.8  million.  How- 
ever,   the.^e   alarming   statistics   fail  to 
illuminate  tlie  full  dimensions  of  the  lui- 
employment  picture.  It  is  high  time  tiiat 
Ccngre.ss  mraidate  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Etatr;tic3  to  fcive  us  a  more  complete  and 
accmv.te  picture  of  unemployment.  W? 
muit  be  able  to  legislate,  undcrslandiiif, 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Vv^e 
must  know  who  is  out  of  work  and  how 
many  Americans  have  given  up  lookin? 
for  V,  ork. 
The  committee  report  str.tei^: 
Uueaiployment  rr.t?3  for  Ne^ro  and  other 
niip.onty  groups  are   alarmingly  high  -10.5 
percent  for  men.  U  percent  for  women,  a-ij 
an  amusing  41  percent  for  teenagers. 


For  this  latter  group,  the  $412.7  million 
appropriation  for  youth  emylo^-ment  un- 
der H.R.  4481  will  help  create  appro-  i- 
mately  763.000  9-week  slots  for  summer 
employment.  Last  year  the  national  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  was  $380 
nxllion.  with  New  York  City's  share 
amounting  to  $30  million  of  the  total.  For 
fiscal  1976  the  localities  have  already  set 
aside  an  amount  equal  to  last  year's  and. 
if  the  provisions  of  this  measure  are  re- 
tained in  conference,  and  the  $412.7  mil- 
lion is  added  to  the  already  earmarked 
$380  million,  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram can  be  more  than  dou'oled.  This 
will  provide  some  welcome  although 
shrjit-livcd  relief. 
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By  every  measure,  a  declining  gross  na- 
tional product,  continued  inflation,  and  a 
growing  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments all  indicate  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  lengthy,  continuing  unem- 
ployment crisis  which  seems  likely  to  ap- 
proach the  frightening  proportions  of  a 
massive  depression.  Our  citizens  would 
be  immensely  relieved  if  they  knew  that 
they  could  find  a  job  when  they  needed 
one. 

Although  a  far  cry  from  guaranteed 
employment,  the  $375  million  which  will 
be  added  to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration's  Job  Opportmiities  pro- 
gram will  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviat- 
ing immediate  pre.ssures.  Because  this 
money  can  be  used  to  finance  job-inten- 
sive projects  already  cleared  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  very  little  time  will  be 
necessary  for  implementation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  so  much  de- 
mand for  this  program  throughout  our 
Nation  that  applications  totalhng  more 
than  $3  billion  have  already  been  re- 
ceived by  EDA. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  tlie  proper 
time  for  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  now  take  up  the  subject  of 
guaranteed  employment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  31S9. 
which  sets  forth  my  ideas  regarding  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  guaranteed 
employment.  The  Honorable  Augustus 
Hawkins  has  also  introduced  legislation 
which  sets  forth  a  program. 

The  committee  report  quotes  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practi- 
cable means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  esjcntial  considerations 
of  national  policy,  with  the  a.ssistanco  and 
cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  for  the  purpo.se  of  creating'  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  under 
which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Including  self-employ- 
ment, for  those  able,  willing,  and  .seeking 
to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  emnloy- 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

However,  this  does  not  constitute  a 
mandate  to  provide  jobs  for  all.  It  is 
merely  a  statement  of  a  lofty  goal  with- 
out any  direction  that  only  a  goal  must 
be  accomplished.  Indeed,  until  recently 
"full"  employment  was  defined  as  4  per- 
cent unemployed!  A  society  that  tol- 
erated 4  percent  unemployment  and 
called  it  full  employment  now  .shows  it- 
self willing  to  accept  unemployment  at 
the  level  of  over  6  percent  for  the  rest  of 
"lis  decade.  This  was  indicated  in  the 
President's  budget  message  where  the 
projected  unemployment  rates  were  8.1 
percent  for  1975.  7.9  percent  for  1976  7.5 
percent  for  1977,  6.9  percent  for  1978,  and 
6.2  percent  for  1979. 

It  is  time  that  we  come  to  grips  with 
the  central  issue  which  is  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  our  economic  system  simply 
cannot  provide  jobs  for  all  who  need 
them.  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  these  re- 
curring crises,  we  must  mandate  a  pro- 
gram of  guaranteed  jobs.  Until  we  do  so, 
legislation  such  as  the  one  we  are  enact- 


ing today  will  be  the  same  old  too  little 
and  too  late  technique  that  has  never 
worked  before  and  never  will  work. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
VI  of  the  pending  emergency  employ- 
ment appropriations  bill  includes  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration as  well  as  funds  for  the  job 
opportunities  program  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

With  respect  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  additional  capital  of 
v210.000.000  plus  $150,000,000  of  avail- 
able balances  is  provided  for  the  section 
7»a)  direct  loan  program.  In  addition, 
the  sum  of  $175,000,000  in  additional 
capital  and  $50,000,000  cf  available  bal- 
ances is  provided  for  the  nonphysical  dis- 
aster loan  program — economic  injury 
loans,  primarily  for  businesses  affected 
adversely  by  energy  .shortages. 

With  re.^.pect  to  the  job  opportunities 
program,  $375,000,000  is  included  in  this 
bill  in  addition  to  the  $125,000,000  al- 
ready provided.  For  thj  benefit  of  the 
Members.  I  would  like  to  re\iev.'  the 
status  cf  tliis  program. 

JOB     OPPORTUNITIES    PnOGRAM 

Authorization:  This  program  was  au- 
thorized by  title  III  of  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974— Public  Law  93-567  of  December 
31.  1974— vhich  created  a  new  title  X  in 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Under  title 
III,  $500,000,000  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1975  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  December  31.  1975.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  to  on,?oing  proj- 
ects and  programs  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  have  the  po- 
tential to  create  jobs  in  eligible  areas. 
Under  the  law.  these  departments  and 
agencies  are  to  submit  proposals  for  such 
projects  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  within  45  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  act  further  provides  that 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
are  to  evaluate  these  proposals  and  al- 
locate funds  within  75  days  f .om  the  date 
of  enactment  to  projects  which  qualify 
under  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  stat- 
ute. The  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  evalu- 
ation process  are  as  follows: 

Projects  which  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  tJie  reduction  of  unemployment 
in  eligible  areas; 

Those  which  can  be  initiated  or 
strengthened  promptly; 

Projects  or  programs  which  can  be 
substantially  completed  within  12 
months  after  initial  funding  is  provided; 
Projects  or  programs  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  locally  approved  com- 
prehensive plans  for  the  jurisdiction  af- 
fected; and 

Projects  or  programs  which  are  most 
labor-intensive. 

The  act  provides  that  funding  may  be 
available  for  projects  or  programs  In 
which  not  more  than  25  percent  of  such 
funds  will  be  expended  for  necessary 
nonlabor  costs.  This  restriction  applies 
to  50  percent  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  above  purposes. 

Appropriations:  The  Congress  pro- 
vided initial  funding  of  $125,000,000  for 
the  job  opportunities  program  in  the 
Urgent     Supplemental     Appropriations 


Act,  1975  <  Public  Law  93-624  of  Jan.  3, 
1975) .  The  act  provided  that  these  fimds 
were  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
$1,000,000,000  appropriated  therein  to 
the  Department  of  Labor's  public  service 
jobs  program. 

Proposed  deferral:  On  January  30, 
1975.  the  Piesident  proposed  a  deferral 
of  the  $125,000,000  appropriated  for  the 
job  opportimities  program  (D75-141). 
In  addition,  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  3. 
1975.  included  a  fiscal  year  li)75  supple- 
mental budget  request  to  restore  the 
$125,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  public  service  jobs  program. 

GAO  reclassification:  On  February  14. 
1975,  the  Comptroller  General  under  his 
autiiority  in  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  reclassified  the  proposed  de- 
.^"erral  as  a  rescission  since  the  proposed 
a c  lion  of  the  President  would  "effectively 
terrnhiate  the  job  otjportunities 
prorram." 

Disapproval  of  proposed  rescission: 
On  Monday.  March  10,  1975,  the  Hou?e 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  Report  No. 
94-26  of  March  4,  1975.  to  disapprove  the 
proposed  rescission  of  $125,000,000  fcr 
Mie  job  opportunities  program.  Under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
these  funds  must  be  made  a^  ailable  after 
45  days  from  the  date  of  the  reclassifi- 
cation if  the  rescission  is  not  approved. 
These  funds,  therefore,  must  be  made 
available  for  obhgation  by  April  16.  1975, 
taking  into  account  the  presently  sched- 
uled Easter  recess. 

Funding  provided  in  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act.  1975:  An 
additional  $735,000,000  for  the  job  op- 
portunities program  is  included  in  the 
bill  the  House  is  now  considering.  This 
amount  together  with  the  $125,000,000 
already  provided  will  bring  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  $500,000,000,  the 
fail  amount  authorized. 

I  understand  that  based  on  tabula- 
tions as  of  March  7.  1975.  over  18,000 
potential  projects  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  from  43  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  might  be 
funded  with  job  opportunities  funds. 
Witli  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,000 
the  committee  feels  that  many  of  the 
18.000  projects  can  be  funded  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  evaluation  process  required 
by  the  authorizing  statute,  and  that  such 
projects  could  have  a  significant  employ- 
ment impact.  Based  on  experience  with 
a  similar  EDA  program,  the  public  works 
impact  program,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  40.000  to  50,000  jobs  could  be  cre- 
ated with  the  total  appropriations  of 
$500,000,000  provided. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bUl,  the  second 
major  counterrecessionary  legislative 
measure  of  this  Congress.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Appropriations  Act  of  1975 
has  the  full  endorsement  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
House.  I  commend  Chairman  Mahon  and 
the  seven  subcommittees  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  dehgence 
and  expeditous  action  in  reporting  out 
this  $6  billion  measure  so  we  can  act 
today. 
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This  bill  is  part  of  the  Democratic  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  which  we 
have  promised  to  the  American  people. 
It  will  create  more  than  900,000  jobs 
within  the  next  3  months  in  two  basic 
areas:  programs  such  as  public  service 
jobs,  and  accelerated  Government  pro- 
grams such  as  construction,  repair,  and 
rehabilltaUon,  where  funds  will  be  used 
to  create  jobs  indirectly  through  con- 
struction grants,  purchase  of  automo- 
biles for  Government  use,  and  for  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation  s  recreational  and 
public  land  resources. 

Unemployment  reached  9.5  percent  in 
February.  Undoubtedly,  March  figures 
will  be  worse.  In  some  industries  unem- 
plojr-ment  is  far  above  that  level:  such  as 
in  the  automotive  industry  with  24  per- 
cent and  construction  with  22.6  percent 
and  textiles  with  19.4  percent.  Certain 
segments  of  the  population  are  particu- 
larly hit  hard— minorities  at  13.4  percent 
teenagers  at  20.8  percent,  and  part-time 
workers  at  10.5  percent. 

It  is  to  these  industries  and  to  these 
segments  of  the  population  that  this  bill 
is  directed.  It  is  an  emergency  measure 
to  meet  our  national  employment  emer- 
gency needs. 

There  is  S412.7  million  for  summer 
youth  employment  which  will  generate 
760.000  jobs  for  9  weeks  geared  toward 
economically  disadvantaged  youths- 
teenagers  at  20.8  percent,  and  part-time 
million  for  college  work  study  grants  to 
help  provide  part-time  employment  to 
about  250.000  students;  there  is  S148  8 
million  to  improve  the  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  There  is 
money  in  this  bill  for  flood  control  proj- 
ects, such  as  $1.5  million  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Charles  River  Dam  Project 
in  my  district. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  must  act  today,  in  a  responsive  way, 
to  stimulate  employment.  We  have 
promised  the  American  people  that  we 
would  get  them  back  to  work  again  and 
that  we  would  i^rovide  a  progi-am  of 
economic  recovery.  This  bill  will  balance 
In  the  Government  sector  the  stimulus 
provided  in  the  privat-  sector  by  the  tax 
reduction  bill  we  adopted  2  weeks  ago 
It  is  an  important  part  of  our  program. 
I  urge  all  my  colle?.guer  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee  is  one  that  is  dominated  by 
rural  charateristics,  Though  we  do  have 
urban  centers,  small  in  size,  oui-  pri- 
mary industries  that  provide  commercial 
and  economic  stimulus  to  this  15-county 
area  are  those  that  relate  to  agriculture. 

The  bill  that  this  distinguished  body 
now  considers  is  one  that  Is  more  aporo- 
priatcly  suited  for  implementation  in  the 
Nation's  large,  urban  areas  where  unem- 
ployment and  general  economic  slumps 
have  rendered  the  greatest  damage. 

Though  I  can  readily  see  tlie  differ- 
ences in  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  our 
own  constituency,  I  offer  my  full  support 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  situation  faced  by  our  Nation  is 
not  one  that  focuses  primarily  on  the 
urban  citizens,  nor  does  it  focus  primarily 
on  those  who  live  and  work  in  a  rural 
setting.  It  is  a  problem  faced  by  all  the 
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people  of  this  Nation,  without  regard  to 
social  environment  or  the  career  of  an 
individual.  Our  present  recession  is  being 
felt  by  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  have  here  another  opportunity  to 
provide  additional  stimulus  to  our  sag- 
ging economy — another  tool  of  therapy 
for  our  crippled  economy.  I  would,  there- 
fore, urge  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who,  like  myself,  represent  rural 
America  to  offer  their  support  for  this 
measure  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  strong  support  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Approoriations 
Act  of  1975  fH.R.  4481 1.  which  is  being 
considered  on  the  floor  of   the  Kouse 
today.  This  country's  economy  is  con- 
tinuing in  its  downward  spiral  and  the 
Congress  must   act   in   a   forceful   and 
expeditious  manner  in  order  to  avoid 
the  worst  excesses  of  our  current  reces- 
sion. Emergency  action  is  needed,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  we  are  now  considering 
would  greatly  help  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  which  we  so  desperately 
need  at  this  time. 

Every  month,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the 
economic  indicators  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  I  wonder  just  how  fur  our 
economy  can  sink  before  we  enter  an- 
other depression.  The  national  unem- 
ployment rate  has  now  reached  8.2  per- 
cent, well  below  the  18.9  percent  figure 
which  was  reached  In  1933.  Yet  the  8.2 
percent  rate  translates  into  7.5  million 
people  out  of  work,  and  to  tliese  millions 
must  be  added  the  several  million  addi- 
tional persons  who  have  stopped  looking 
for  work  and  who  are  therefore  no  longer 
counted  among  the  unemployed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  current  job- 
lessness rate  is  now  at  its  highest  level 
in  34  years,  it  still  hides  the  special  suf- 
ferings   and    hardships    which    certain 
regions  and  groups  in  our  society  are 
presently  enduring.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  is  now  over  10  percent,  leav- 
ing close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  Bay 
State   residents   without   work.   In   the 
automobile  and  construction  industries, 
unemployment  grows  dangerously  near 
the   25   percent  mark.  In   the   textiles 
lumber,  and  apparel  industries,  the  rate 
is  near  20  percent.  Wliere  minorities  are 
concerned,  the  statistics  are  even  more 
dramatic.  The  rate  for  black  workers  is 
close  to  double  that  for  white  workers, 
with    13.4    percent    unemployment   for 
blacks,  against  7.5  percent  for  whites. 
The  absolute  wor.-t  joblessness  figure  in- 
volves black  teenagers:  41.1  percent  of 
these  young  people  are  without  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  face  of  figures 
like  these,  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  whole  cannot  ignore 
their  constitutional  duty  to  provide  for 
and  'promote  the  general  welfare."  The 
situation  is  now  critical  and  no  halfway 
mea.surcs  will  suffice.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  enthusiastically  .supporting  the 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriation;; 
Act  of  1975.  Tliis  bill  provides  a  total  cf 
$5,936,636,000  for  the  emergency  ac- 
celeration of  existing  Federal  programs 
and  projects  to  increase  imrnediatelv  em- 
ployment throughout  the  Nation.  Over 
900,000  jobs  should  be  directly  and  in- 
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directly  provided  for  in  this  bill,  and  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  other  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  wiU  be  stimulated 

The  general  framework  of  this  lecls 
lation  represents  a  blend  of  two  ac 
proarhes  to  the  unemployment  probkm 
First,  the  appropriated  funds  wiM  be 
directed  toward  public  service  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  provide  for  jobs  in 
Federal  hospitals,  in  our  national  park- 
and  forests,  in  targeting  money  for  sum- 
mer jobs  for  our  youths,  and  to  opei 
up  positions  for  many  deserving  older 
Americans.  Second,  this  bill  will  fund  ac 
celerated  Federal  construction,  building 
and  purchase  programs  in  order  to  create 
jobs  indirectly  through  constnjction  con- 
tracts and  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
for  Government  use.  In  addition,  grants 
tor  rural  water  and  sewer  treatment  will 
be  increased,  our  Nation's  recreational 
and  public  land  resources  will  be  devel- 
oped, and  increased  assistance  to  small 
businesses  will  be  included. 

It  is  difflcult  to  estimate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. precL'sely  how  many  jobs  will  be 
created  through  this  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  figures  will  reach  the 
900.000  level.  Funds  as  large  as  those 
provided  for  in  this  bill  should  bring 
about  a  strong  multiplier  effect,  and  ii 
this  does  occur,  I  think  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  our  economy  will  receive 
this  very  needed  "shot  in  the  arm  " 
There  can  be  little  question  that  such 
emergency  action  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately, and  I  am  also  hopeful  that  we 
can  begin  to  implement  these  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  problem  which  has  been 
experienced  in  connection  with  some  of 
our  previous  public  service  employment 
laws.  It  is  well  and  good  for  the  Congress 
both  to  authorize  and  to  appropriate 
funds  to  be  spent  for  the  employment  of 
workers  who  are  presently  without  jobs 
However,  if  these  jobs  and  funds  do  not 
reach  the  workers  out  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  America,  our  whole  effort  wiU 
have  been  for  naught. 

Information  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention indicates  that  money  allocated 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  and  the  recent  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  has  not  always  reached  its  in- 
tended destination.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  working  to  induce  prime 
sponsors  to  hire  unemployed  individuals 
as  quickiy  as  possible,  but  bureaucratic 
slowdown^  have  been  experienced.  If  this 
is^  to  be  the  case  under  the  legislation 
which  we  consider  today,  my  support  for 
this  particular  bill  would  be  substantially 
lessened. 

It  is  quite  true.  Mi-.  Chairman,  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  be  held 
solely  responsible  for  failure  to  utilize 
the  employment  funds  properly.  Many 
cities  and  towns  have  resisted  proceed- 
ing with  pubUc  service  emnloyment  in 
view  of  the  paperwork  involved  and  the 
.fact  that  such  jobs  may  only  be  in  the 
short  term.  I  can  understand  some  of 
this  resistance,  but  the  current  economic 
situation  and  our  8.2-percent  imemploy- 
ment  rate  must  overcome  these  objec- 
tions. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  local  elected 
leadership  of  our  towns  and  cities  will 
take  the  example  of  Chicago  under  con- 
sideration. In  that  city,  job  lists  have  al- 
ready been  prepared  by  approximately 
2,500  job.s,  and  the  city  is  ready  to  po- 
ceed  with  more  employment  opportuni- 
ties when  new  money  is  appropriated. 

A'.ong  with  insuring  that  jobs  are  made 
available  to  unemployed  workers.  I  also 
feel  strongly  that  the  work  offered 
should  not  be  primarily  of  a  "make- 
work"  nature.  The  jobs  should  be  spread 
throughout  existing  city  agencies,  where 
meaningful  work  could  be  accomplished. 
In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  example,  public 
service  workers  were  used  to  maintain 
public  library  hours  when  city  budget 
cuts  threatened  reductions.  In  Detroit, 
the  city  is  now  using  CETA  funds  to  hire 
busdrivers.  San  Francisco  used  these 
employment  funds  to  add  to  the  staff  of 
its  parole  department.  Many  worthy 
jobs  can  be  made  available,  and  I  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  this  nev.-  man- 
power resource  is  not  con':tructively 
utilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legi.-lation  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  important 
to  the  future  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try. In  conjunction  with  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,  which  provides  for  tax 
cuts  for  taxpayers,  the  Congress  should 
be  providing  a  significant  stimulus  for 
our  downsliding  economy.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  future  months  our  current  un- 
employment rate  can  be  turned  aroimd 
so  that  this  country  can  again  begin  to 
enjoy  some  measure  of  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act. 

As  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
dicates in  its  report  on  this  bill,  unem- 
ployment has  reached  crisis  proportions 
in  this  country.  In  the  Philadelphia  area 
unemplojTnent  has  reached  a  dizzying 
9.5  percent  at  the  adjusted  rate  for  the 
month  of  February.  And  overall  unem- 
ployment rates,  as  we  know,  mask  the 
true  depths  of  the  problem.  Unemploy- 
ment is  far  worse  in  the  cities.  It  is  far 
worse  for  minority  groups,  for  unskilled 
labor,  for  women,  and  for  young  people. 
And  the  unemployment  rates  do  not  even 
count  the  millions  who  have  lost  hope 
and  have  given  up  even  looking  for  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  economic  recession 
and  the  mounting  unemployment  is 
dealing  a  staggering  blow  to  millions  of 
our  citizens.  Working  people  who  have 
worked  hard  to  advance  their  lot  in  life 
and  to  provide  a  decent  living  for  their 
families  are  being  driven  back  into  pov- 
erty. Young  people  who  want  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  to  improve  their  skills  are 
being  forced  into  idleness.  Millions  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  their  level  of  expec- 
tations to  the  point  where  they  hope  only 
to  provide  their  families  v.ith  the  neces- 
sities of  hfe. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to 
deteriorate  any  further.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  provide  whatever  programs  and 
funds  are  needed  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  This  terrible  recession,  which  is 
already  a  depression  in  large  pockets  of 
our  cities,  must  be  checked. 

I  believe  that  this  Emergency  E:nploy- 
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ment  Appropriations  Act  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  directly 
provide  about  900,000  jobs.  It  will  help 
young  people  to  find  summer  jobs  and 
to  work  their  way  through  school.  It  will 
provide  help  for  our  construction  and 
automobile  industries,  which  are  vital  to 
the  whole  economy.  It  will  provide  addi- 
tional public  service  jobs  for  those  who 
can  find  no  other  work.  It  will  help  small 
bu.sinesses  to  stay  in  business  and  to 
provide  jobs. 

This  bill  will  not  .solve  the  problem, 
but  it  will  help.  The  Tax  Reduction  Act 
will  help.  And  we  must  stand  ready  to 
pass  other  emergency  measures  to  rescue 
our  economy  from  the  terrible  blight  of 
recession  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act.  I  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  leadership  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  act  quickly  on  this  urgent  meas- 
ure which,  if  enacted,  would  create  over 
900.000  public  service  jobs  as  well  as 
thousands  of  others  in  the  private  sector 
by  accelerating  ongoing  Federal  projects. 

The  announcement  last  week  that  un- 
employment during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary held  constant  at  8.2-percent  nation- 
ally, was  accm'ately  analyzed  as  a  serious 
understatement  of  the  actual  numbers 
of  persons  left  jobless.  Because  a  number 
of  workers  simply  gave  up  and  stopped 
trying  to  find  a  job,  thousands  were  not 
factored  into  the  February  statistics.  In 
reality,  the  national  figure  must  exceed 
8.2  percent  substantially. 

In  south  Florida,  the  figures  are  worse. 
In  January  the  unemployment  figures  in 
Dade  County  were  put  at  8.6  percent 
with  53,800  v.orkers  unemployed.  In  the 
construction  industry,  which  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit,  unemployment  is 
estimated  in  south  Florida  as  high  as 
38  percent.  The  south  Florida  unemploy- 
ment picture  is  particularly  serious 
when  one  takes  into  account  that  Janu- 
ary is  traditionally  one  of  Dade  County's 
strong  winter  season  months. 

Earlier  this  year  I  urged  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
commitee  to  act  expeditiously  to  fund 
the  remaining  authorization  for  the  pub- 
lic service  jobs  program  enacted  by  the 
93d  Congress  last  December.  At  that 
time.  I  pointed  out  that  $7.7  million  of 
the  $875  million  appropriated  had  been 
allocated  for  Dade  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties. But  local  officials  had  advised  me 
in  January  that  requests  from  govern- 
mental and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  area  had  exceeded  $28  million, 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  available- 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  public  em- 
ployment jobs  programs  and  have  jomed 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Full  Employment  Act,  and  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  authorize  $5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1976  public  service 
jobs  funds.  But  we  in  the  Congress 
should  also  consider  new  approaches 
to  solving  the  unemployment  problem 
and  creating  jobs. 

One  of  my  constiuents  has  recom- 
mended a  proposal  which  I  believe  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  and  deservco  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Congress.  Mr. 


Fi-ed  Shochet,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Floridian,  has  proposed  an 
employment  subsidy  program  where  the 
Government  would  subsidize  on  a  de- 
clining scale  the  added  cost  of  employing 
new  workers  who  were  on  the  unem- 
ployed rolls.  The  Federal  contribution 
would  represent  80  percent  of  the  new 
worker's  salery  during  the  first  year,  and 
decline  by  20  percent  in  each  subsequent 
year  until  the  5th  year  when  the  business 
would  assume  the  full  cost.  The  cost  of 
the  Government  would  be  offset  by  two 
factors:  first,  the  employed  workers 
would  go  off  the  unemployed  rolls  and 
cease  collecting  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  second,  he  would  become  a 
productive  tax-paying  citizen.  Further, 
the  workers  would  be  permanently  inte- 
grated into  the  work  force. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  re- 
view this  idea  as  his  committee  proceeds 
to  consider  extension  and  revision  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973  and  the  Emergency  Jobs 
and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

The  coimtry  is  facing  the  worst  reces- 
sion and  highest  unemployment  since 
World  War  II.  EveiT  proposal,  eveiT  sug- 
gestion, must  be  considered  carefully 
and  seriously  in  our  efforts  to  offset  the 
crippling  effects  of  rising  unemployment. 

Today's  action  is  absolutely  essential 
as  a  part  of  our  jobs  program.  But  we 
must  also  proceed  to  consider  and  act  on 
new  proposals  which  may  have  a  greater 
long-term  impact  than  the  1-year  jobs 
authorized  by  the  public  ser\'ice  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  speedy  approval  of  H.R.  4481, 
the  emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions bill  which  I  consider  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  important  antirecession 
legislation  to  come  before  the  94th  Con- 
gress. I  also  wish  to  express  my  com- 
mendations to  the  House  leadership  and 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee whose  diligence  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  vote  this  early  in  the 
session  on  a  major  program  to  combat 
unemployment. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must 
commit  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
if  we  are  to  reverse  our  deepening  re- 
cession and  get  the  economy  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  Tire  legislation  before  us, 
designed  to  make  $5.93  billion  in  new 
budget  authority  available  for  the  crea- 
tion of  more  than  900,000  jobs,  could  very 
well  point  us  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  8.2  percent  official ' 
miemployment  rate,  the  highest  in  34 
years,  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  ex- 
tent of  joblessness  in  America.  Tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  that 
a  half  million  of  the  unemployed  were 
so  discouraged  that  they  did  not  register 
for  jobs  in  February  and  therefore  could 
not  be  included  in  the  Govenmient's  job- 
less rate.  Furthei'more,  that  8.2  percent 
figure  does  not  in  any  way  include  imder- 
employed  workers,  either  those  whose 
working  hours  have  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  downturn  of  the  economy  or 
those  who  have  been  forced  to  accept 
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jobs   below   the  level  for  which   their 
training  and  experience  qualify  them. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  Lu- 
cas County.  Ohio,  unemployment  spurted 
from  7.7  percent  in  December  to  9  3  per- 
cent m  January,  well  over  the  national 
rate,  and  five  other  counties  in  north- 
west  Ohio   are   suffering   from   jobless 
rates  of  more   than    13   percent.   It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  national  rate 
unacceptably  high  as  it  is,  is  not  even  a 
true  indicator  of  how  severely  the  reces- 
sion has  hit  some  areas  of  the  country 
The  whopping  24  percent  unemployment 
m  the  automotive  manufacturing  indus- 
try and  the  more  than  16  percent  rate  of 
joblessness  in  construction  also  indicate 
the  need  for  us  to  enact  programs  to 
stimulate  activity  in  these  critical  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  time  for  half- 
way measures.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
Emergency   Employment  Appropriation 
Act  today  and  call  upon  the  Senate  and 
the  President  to  give  the  measure  their 
highest  priority.  I  especially  urge  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  sign  this  into  law  in  light 
of   the   depth   and    persistence   of   the 
unemployment    gripping    the    country 
Though  he  earlier  threatened  to  veto  any 
new  spending  programs  passed  by  Con- 
gress,  the  creation  of  jobs  is  of  such 
^"tical  importance  if  we  are  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  American  economy  that 
I  urge  his  cooperation,  in  this  endeavor 
to  stimulate  renewed  activity  in  both  the 
pubhc  and  the  private  sector. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  major  programs 
in  this  bill  follows: 

For  Public  Service  Jobs  which  should 
support  180,000  additional  man-years  of 
employment— $1,625,000,000. 

To  fully  fmid  the  job  opportunities 
progiam  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  thus  providing  wide- 
ranging  emergency  employment  assist- 
ance m  urban  and  rural  areas  suffering 

«Q^?nn^'^!?n  ^^^^^^   °^   unemployment- 
$375,000,000  additional. 

For  the  acceleration  of  approved  proj- 
ects under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  promptly 
provide  jobs,  increase  national  capita'l 
assets  and  promote  conservation  of  re- 
sources across  the  nation— $117,955  000 
For  the  loan  programs  of  the  Smali 
Business  Administration  to  increase  and 
protect  job  opportunities  in  this  essen- 
tial sector  of  the  economv— $385  000  000 
For  the  purchase  of  121,000  automo- 
biles and  other  vehicles  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  other  agencies  which  will  not 
only    provide    required    additions    and 
needed  replacements  for  Federal  vehicle 
fleets,  but  will  significantly  impact  on 
the  mdustry  presently  hardest  hit  by  the 
unemployment  crisis— $443,000  000 

Amounts  of  $148,755,000  in  appropri- 
ations and  $83,162,000  for  the  liquidation 
of  contract  authority  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service 
for  immediate  but  lasting  accomplish- 
ments including  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  improvement,  fire  prevention 
activities,  habitat  fencing,  erosion  con- 
trol, hatchery  improvements,  and  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  roads 
and  trails  and  recreation  facilities 
To  make  necessary  and  immediate  im- 
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provements  to  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Admmistration,  including  repair  and 
improvement  and  energy  conservation 
projects  at  veterans'  hospitals  and  med- 
ical facilities— $70,755,000. 

To  accelerate  construction  of  approved 
watershed  and  flood  prevention  opera- 
tions of  th3  Soil  Conservation  Service 
whicJi  will  immediately  create  jobs  and 
enhance  the  Nation's  land  and  water 
resources  through  long  term  conserva- 
tion benefit.s— $106,000,000. 

For  the  General  Services  Adminibtra- 
tion  to  undertake  immediate  construc- 
tion, repair,  alteration  and  improvement 
of  public  buUdings  in  hundreds  of  loca- 
tions across  the  country— $465,000,000 

For  the  immediate  construction  and 
improvement  of  postal  facilities  on  a 
nationwide  basis  wliich  will  generate  jobs 
and  provide  lasting  results— $350,000  000 
For  rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  and 
an  increase  of  $300,000,000  in  the  loan 
level  for  this  program  to  stimulate  jobs 
m  tlie  constniction  industry  and  reduce 
the  backlog  of  these  needed  projects 
which  will  iDi-ovide  safe  drinking  water 
and  help  prevent  pollution  of  streams, 
lakes  and  rivers— $150,000,000. 

For  the  summer  youth  employment 
which  will  generate  760,000  jobs  for  nine 
weeks  of  the  summer— $12,700  000 

For  jobs  under  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps— $5,000,000. 

For  the  work  incentives  program  to 
assist  welfare  recipients  obtain  employ- 
ment and  which  will  continue  the  present 
programs  for  which  funds  are  currently 
being  exhausted — $70,000,000. 

For  community  service  employment  for 
unemployed,  low-incr^ne  persons  aged  55 
or  over  which  together  with  $12,000,000 
appropriated  earlier  and  not  spent  should 
provide  12,000  jobs— $24,000,000 

Provided  for  coUege  work-study 
grants  which  will  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment to  about  250,000  students  both 
m  this  current  academic  year  and  dur- 
ing the  summer— .1)119.800,000 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  recession 
that  this  Nation  has  experienced  in  35 
years.  Unemployment  presently  stands 
at  8.2  percent  of  the  countiy's  labor 
force.  The  Nation's  economic  picture  can 
accurately  be  described  as  ominous  The 
steady  decline  in  total  employment  that 
began  last  October  has  continued.  Last 
month  540,000  persons  lost  their  jobs 
In  all,  2.3  miUion  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
the  past  4  months. 

Our  economic  problems  have  become  so 
persistent  that  I  fear  that  many  of  our 
incre£\sing  numbers  of  unemployed  have 
lost  hope  of  obtaining  a  job.  The  number 
of  workers  idled  for  15  weeks  or  more 
according  to  Newsweek  magazine  rose  by 
nearly  300,000  in  February  to  1.8  million 
Last  month's  decline  in  employment  was 

c»n  n^i"^"'^^  ^^  ^^  disappearance  of 
580,000  people  from  the  labor  force. 
These  people  have  simply  stopped  look- 
ing for  work. 

In  all,  7.5  million  people  are  now  un- 
employed. This  equal  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  working  men  and  women  in  16  of 
our  States— Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii 
Waho,  Maine,  Montana,  Nebraska  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,   Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota 
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Utah  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  in  anv 
e\^ent.  the  number  of  imemployed  S  nn„! 
2.75  million  more  than  it  w^s  1  yea^  IT. 
The  Emergency  Employment  Appro- 
priations Act.  Which  we  consider  tS; 
woi.id  provide  about  $5.9  bilhon  fo?  tS 
em-rgency  acceleration  of  existing  Ped 
eral  programs  and  projects  to  increasp' 
louiiediately  employment  throSm 
the  Nation.  Over  900,000  jobs  shoi^d  b! 
directly  provided  by  this  bill,  and  th^ 
creation  of  thousands  of  others  in  S 
prr/ate  sector  will  be  stimulated 

ihe  funds  recommended  in  the  bill 
represent  a  blend  of  two  approaches  to 
the  unemployment  problem-fundinj  o? 
programs  such  as  public  service  emploj 
inent  to  dnectly  create  jobs  and  SL 
of     accelerated     Federal     construction 
building,  and  purchase  programs  to  ere 
ate  jobs  indirectly.  " 

1  support  this  appropriation  for 
emergency  employment.  I  believe  that 
m  viPw  of  our  cm-rent  economic  prob- 
lems. it5  passage  is  vital. 

I  cio  realize  that  the  bill  has  sowp 

Sf "/'r  l™^t^«o"'^-  The  benefite  pr^! 
vided  by  the  measure  may  only  be  tem- 
porary. I  am  also  aware  that  these  lo- 
cally aammistered  programs  are  often 
poorly  managed.  In  the  worst  cases 
tne  programs  are  plagued  by  favoritism 
and  corruption.  Moreover,  some  local 
governments  have  b?en  knov.n  to  reduce 

i\fiT\^T"^^^  ^  "^^^  ^"tent  that 
i-ecieial  jobs  become  available 

Tins  bill,  therefore,  is  not  a  panacea. 
liut  It  is  an  important  measure  At 
l..resent  rales  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  this  country  during  our  Bicentennial 
year  will  be  more  than  double  th-  popu- 
lation of  this  Nation  in  1776. 

In  addition,  more  than  half  of  (he 
moneys  appropriated  will  be  spent  di- 
rectly on  public  works  projects;  that  is 
the  moneys  appropriated  will  not  be' 
spent  on  public  service  jobs  but  will  be 
used  to  stimulate  employment  in  Uie 
prnate  sector. 

Among  the  jobs  stimulation  projects 
which  v.ould  be  funded  are  ongoing  pub- 
lic works  projects,  increase  of  rural  wa- 
ter and  sewer  grants,  the  improvement 
and  modernization  of  existing  vetera.is- 
hospitals,  increased  maintenance  of  na- 
tional cemeteries,  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  improvement,  expansion  and 
upgrading  of  facilities  in  national  parks, 
forests  and  other  Federal  lands,  and  in- 
crcasea  assistance  to  small  businesses. 

I  nm  aLso  e.specially  pleased  that  the 
bill  proMdes  for  $24  million  for  employ- 
ment of  older  Americans.  This  appropii- 
ation  will  not  only  provide  relief  to  the 
group  which  has  perhaps  been  hit  hard- 
est by  our  current  economic  problems, 
but  will  also  attempt  to  tap  a  very  im- 
portant but  largely  neglected,  national 
resource— the  talent  and  experience  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  764,000 
summer  youth  jobs.  We  need  to  protect 
our  future  generations  from  the  corrup- 
tion which  so  frequently  accompanies 
trustrating  and  prolonged  idleness. 

This  is  an  important  and  critically 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  Notwith- 
standing its  limitations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  support  it. 

Mr.    BE    LA    GARZA.    Mr.    Chairman, 
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the  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  4481,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriations 
Act,  is  on  the  face  of  it  impeccable.  The 
need  for  measures  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment at  this  time  is  widely  recognized. 
It  is  a  need  that  I  hope  will  be  met 
without  due  delay. 

Unfortunately,  recent  and  current 
events  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the, case  of  a  public  service  jobs  pro- 
grams most  of  the  money  is  apt  to  end 
up  with  the  planners  instead  of  provid- 
ing work  for  individuals  out  over  the 
country. 

Complaints  to  this  effect  reach  me 
constantly  from  towns  and  cities  in  my 
south  Texas  district.  Representatives  of 
Federal  agencies  say  to  local  officials, 
"We  have  the  capability  to  spend  this 
amount  of  money  in  yom-  area.  Prepare 
your  plans.  Get  a  pi-ogram  ready  and 
submit  it  to  us." 

But  when  the  program  is  submitted, 
too  often  it  is  rejected — usuaUy  because 
of  technicalities  or  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  local  officials  about 
just  what  is  required. 

The  officials  then  write  me,  as  their 
representative  in  Congress,  to  complain 
bitterly  about  the  failure  of  the  public 
service  jobs  program  as  it  applies  to 
them.  The  same  mail  is  likely  to  bring 
letters  from  other  constituents  taking 
me  to  task  for  supporting  such  social 
welfare  programs. 

It  is  a  case  of  damned  if  you  do  and 
damned  if  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
cept of  providing  public  service  jobs  in 
a  time  of  severe  economic  recession  is 
sound.  But  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
cept counts  for  little  if  its  execution  is 
flawed.  There  is  a  great  need  to  simplify 
the  process  under  which  localities  can 
qualify  for  funds  under  this  program — 
and  that  applies  with  special  force  to 
small  government  entities,  v.hich  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  manpower 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  creating 
elaborate  plans. 

The  public  service  jobs  program  should 
be  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
not  the  bureaucratic  instincts  of  the 
planners.  If  it  does  not  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  without  value. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  al- 
ways tempting  to  support  what  appears 
to  be  an  easy  and  direct  answer  to  the 
serious  problem  of  high  unemployment. 
However,  the  creation  of  public  sei-vice 
jobs,  while  permitting  temporary  relief 
for  some,  is  a  proposal  which  fails  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  imem- 
Ployment.  In  fact,  such  an  approach  will 
make  those  conditions  worse. 

In  the  first  place,  this  measure  will  not 
provide  the  significant  relief  which  looks 
so  politically  attractive.  Congi-ess  appro- 
priated $2.5  billion  for  public  service  jobs 
last  year,  and  months  later  many  of  these 
jobs  have  not  been  filled.  The  public 
works  projects  envisioned  by  this  bill, 
besides  being  marginally  productive  at 
best,  often  take  months  and  even  years 
to  implement.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
funds  already  appropriated  to  create  new 
jobs  have  been  used  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  workers  who  were  previously  paid  by 
State  or  local  government.  Where  is  the 
gain  in  this? 


In  my  own  district,  and  I  am  sure  this 
pattern  has  appeared  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  there  is  evidence  that  public 
service  job  funds  are  being  used  by  poli- 
ticians to  build  empires  or  reward  their 
supporters. 

This  bill  does  not  reach  the  most  im- 
portant target  of  our  concern,  the  full- 
time  adult  worker  who  is  a  family  bread- 
winner. H.R.  4481  supposedly  would 
create  1  million  summer  and  part-time 
jobs  but  only  200,000  full-time  adult 
jobs — and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  m 
its  implementation  it  will  create  even  this 
many  jobs. 

This  bill  would  create  an  ever  larger 
pool  of  workers  who  are  directly  depend- 
ent for  their  livelihood  on  the  largess  of 
tho  Federal  Government.  H.R.  4481  is 
described  as  a  temporary,  emergency 
measure,  but  it  would  generate  enormous 
pressure  at  election  time  1976  to  continue 
funding  of  public  service  jobs. 

In  the  context  of  the  present  Federal 
budget  deficit,  any  proposal  for  increased 
.spending  means  increased  borrowing. 
That  means  the  Government  going  into 
the  capital  markets  of  this  coimtry  in  a 
time  of  capital  shortage,  preempting 
money  which  would  be  used  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  creation  of  productive 
jobs.  It  also  means  increased  pressure 
on  interest  rates.  This  House  has  gone 
on  record  in  opposition  to  higher  interest 
rates  but,  increasing  the  Federal  deficit 
will  make  the  goal  of  lower  interest  rates 
that  much  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Prox Ji'iRE  >  released  a  study  last  year  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which  in- 
dicated that  $10  billion  trimmed  judi- 
ciously from  the  Federal  budget,  thus 
releasing  the  money  for  use  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  could  result  in  as  many  as 
500,000  new  housing  starts  and  the  direct 
addition  of  f  million  new  jobs,  plus  an- 
other 2  million  indirect  support  jobs. 
That  would  be  a  truly  direct  approach 
to  unemployment,  but  here  v.e  are  taking 
th3  opposite  tack. 

Some  economists  contend  that  in- 
creased Government  deficit  spending  can 
alleviate  unemployment,  and  this  bill 
certainly  reflects  that  mistaken  belief. 
The  evidence  for  that  proposition  is  slim. 
During  the  5  years  when  the  Federal 
budget  rose  from  $184  billion  to  $304 
billion,  unemployment  rose  from  3.4  per- 
cent to  5.4  percent.  The  Government 
went  way  over  last  year's  $304  billion 
budget  and  we  are  nov.'  looking  at  a  $350 
billion-plus  budget  for  next  year.  Unem- 
ployment is  at  8.2  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  the  most  productive 
source  of  new  jobs  is  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  When  we  take  money  from 
the  private  sector  we  weaken  its  ability  to 
create  new  and  productive  jobs.  Tho 
larger  the  deficit,  the  weaker  is  the  econ- 
omy's capacity  to  grow.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  increased  deficits  usually 
result  in  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
economy.  This  bill  only  contributes  to 
that  dangerous  process. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throwing  monej  at  a  problem  will  not 
make  it  go  away.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Congress  is  attempting  to  do  in 
the  hastily  conceived,  ill-advised  Emer- 
gency Employment  Appropriations  Act 


of  1975.  The  Congress  is  throwing  bushel 
baskets  filled  with  money  to  the  four 
winds  in  the  hope  that  employment  will 
increase  and  inflation  subside. 

The  national  debt  has  just  passed  the 
one-half  trillion  dollar  mark.  The  fiscal 
1976  budget  is  programed  for  a  $50  bil- 
lion deficit,  though  it  is  no  secret  the  defi- 
cit will  run  much  higher.  And  now  the 
Connrrcss  adds  another  $6  billion  plus 
interest. 

This  endeavor  was  undertaken  in  the 
dark.  Of  the  seven  subcommittees  whose 
efforts  resulted  in  this  bill,  only  four  con- 
ducted any  hearings  whatsoever  and 
those  were  pro-forma  single  sessions. 
The  Federal  agencies  merely  sent  their 
shopping  lists  and  an  empty  bag,  and  the 
Congress  filled  their  order.  The  bureau- 
crats must  have  felt  Uke  a  kid  in  a  candy 
shop. 

To  compound  matters,  the  Congress 
did  not  even  throw  money  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unemployed.  They  just  threw 
$6  billion  and  hoped  it  would  land  in 
the  right  place.  Statistically,  some  prob- 
ably will.  But  little  or  no  attempt  was 
made  to  correlate  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  projects  undertaken.  As  a 
result,  the  Emergency  Employment  Ap- 
propriation Act  will  not  even  dent  areas 
where  imemployment  is  the  most  severe 
and  will  kindle  inflation  where  it  is  the 
least.  I  know  it  may  be  asking  too  much 
to  conduct  a  thorough  screening  of  these 
expenditures,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  we  insure  they  reach  the  areas  in 
most  need? 

Ovor  one-third  of  this  bill  will  be  used 
to  create  public  service  jobs,  the  most 
expensive,  least  enduring,  and  producing 
the  most  minimal  effect  on  unemploy- 
ment of  any  job  type  we  can  find.  In- 
stead, why  not  a  brick  and  mortar  pro- 
gram where  the  results  would  be  lasting 
and  where  more  people  would  find  em- 
ployment? 

It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  State 
and  local  employees  will  unceremoniously 
be  ushered  out  the  backdoor  through  lay- 
offs, wait  15  days,  and  then  ceremoniously 
be  ushered  through  the  front  door  to 
take  part  in  the  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  does  not 
create  any  jobs  with  the  slight-of-hand: 
it  just  absorbs  part  of  the  State  and 
local  payroll. 

It  costs  $800  million  to  create  100,000 
public  service  jobs.  We  can  get  a  lot  more 
for  our  money  using  other  means  such 
as  brick  and  mortar  projects. 

Inflation  does  not  hurt  the  wealthy:  it 
hurls  the  poor,  people  on  fixed  incomes, 
j'oung  families.  Tliis  bill  is  inflationai-y. 

Mortgage  money  is  in  short  supply  be- 
cause the  Government  is  robbing  the  pri- ' 
vate  sector  of  available  funds  to  pay  its 
outrageous  deficits.  This  bill  will  drain 
more  money  from  the  mortgage  market. 

A  jobs  program  should  focus  on  areas 
suffering  the  most  severe  impact  from 
imemployment.  This  bill  throws  money  in 
every  direction. 

The  Government  should  always  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  greatest  value  for 
the  taxpayer's  dollar.  This  bill  spends 
far  more  for  public  service  jobs  than 
brick  and  mortar  projects. 

The  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Em- 
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ployment  Appropriations  Act  of  1975  is 
noble;  the  result  is  a  far  different  matter 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
temptation  is  great  to  support  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Emergency  Employment 
Appropriations  Act  of  1975.  Ey  voting 
"aye,"  a  Congressman  can  show  his  con- 
stituents—however wrongly— that  he 
really  "cares"  about  unemployment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
temptation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject this  $5.9  billion  appropriation. 

1-  it^°  "°*  "^^^^  ^^^^  recommendation 
lightly.  I  do  so  because  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  is  following  a  dangerous 
course.  A  couive  that  could  lead  to  the 
complete  breakdown  of  our  economy 

Is  this  an  exaggeration?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

Our  Nation  is  presently  faced  with  a 
staggering  budget  deficit.  Budget  Direc- 
tor James  Lynn  reports  that  the  pro- 
spective deficit  for  next  fiscal  year  has 

r/f«.^,'!°"^  ^°''^'s  initial  estimate  of 
$51.9  bilhon  to  at  least  $55.5  billion.  This 
would  be  the  biggest  deficit  in  our  na- 
tion s  history.  And,  at  the  rate  we  are 
going,  experts  forecast  $50  billion  to  $60 
biUion  deficits  for  years  to  come. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course 
must  borrow  to  finance  these  deficits  A 
mounting  danger  to  our  economy  stems 
from  the  impact  of  such  Federal  borrow- 
ing on  the  total  capital  market 

Already  60  cents  out  of  everv  dollar 
being  borrowed  today  is  by  the  Federal 
sector.  As  deficits  continue  to  increase 
the  Government  must  dip  further  into 
«  •*  ^*£L*^^  market  to  finance  the  de- 
ficits. The  more  Government  takes  out 
of  the  market,  the  less  capital  that  re- 
mains for  anyone  else. 

The  result  is  threefold:  interest  rates 
climb,  inflation  soars,  and  private  bor- 
rowers are  crowded  out  of  the  market 
Money  is  no  longer  available  for  house 
mortgages  and  business  expansions.  Job- 
producing  investment  by  the  private  sec- 

hlifi'^'l^  }u  ^  ^^''-  As  "^e  economic 
health   of   the   private  sector   declines 
more  people  are  thrown  out  of  work' 
wnich.  If  the  Government  continues  its 
policy,  will  be  transferred  to  public  jobs 
The  economy  plunges  toward  depression 
In  looking  at  our  fiscal  situation  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti-easui-y  William  Simon 
recently  commented,  "the  Government 
is  out  of  control."  Unless  Congress  exer- 
cises  restraint  on  new  spending  pro- 
grams, the  higher  deficits  "would  erode 
the  very  foundations  of  our  economy  and 
eventually  lead  us  to  social  ruin  " 
•      "^/^'"y  colleagues  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Treasury  Secretary  Simon.  Con- 
giess  must  act  responsibly  on  spending 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  accelerate  public 
works  projects.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
construct  more  Postal  Service  facilities 

?niTnn%"°'  ^^t"'"^  to  add  another  $5.9 
billion  to  our  budget  deficit 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  am  in- 
cluding a  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
r^    ,1^  appeared  in  the  March  6  edition  of 
the  Washington  Star: 

The  Deadly  Danger 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
William  E.  Simon,  secretary  of  the  Trea- 

fn  w  \°f  ^i""  '""''*  cheerful  executive  office 
In  Washington.  In  winter  an  open  fire  blazes 
W.ay   beneath   a   portrait   of  Han^Hon    ^ 
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spring  and  summer,  the  big  windows  open 
onto  a  fine  view  of  the  Wrhite  House.  Bright 

S'rI.*"?^  ''"'S"'"^  furnishings  lift  the 
spirit.  But  these  days,  sad  to  say,  you  will 
...£"^  *  '"°'"«  pessimistic  place  in  town 
The  government  is  out  of  control."  TTiat 
L„  'Vu"  V^"^  appraisal  of  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion the  Treasury  confronts.  The  next  few 
months  are  critical.  If  Congress  exhibits  a 
sense  of  restraint,   the   crisis  may   be  sur- 
mounted. But  if  Congress  orders  massive  new 
spending     programs,     the     higher     deficits 
•would  erode   the  very  foundftlons  of  our 
economy   and   eventually   lead   us   to  social 

Prom  this  possibility  of  "social  ruin"  Si- 
mon does  not  exclude  tlie  pro.=!pect  of  literal 

at'wh,*nh"-  1'  '°''''''  ^  '^*»'*  °f  ^P  P°^S 
vL  ir  ^  ^""^^  ^°='^*y  "°  l°nK«"-  can  surJ 
vi^e.    If    present    trends    continue,    govern- 

r.!:"!  ''v-'  •■■''  "^  ■''  '^^^^  '"P"»  it-^e  "oclv  poll- 
tic,  sucknjg  away  its  life-sustaining  "blood 
Staggering  under  unmanageable  debt  the 
economy  finally  will  break  down  altogether 
Beyond  that  point.  Simon's  prophecies  falter' 
He  does  not  know  who  will  pick  up  the 
pieces,  or  how.  ^ 

r,  J^*'^!.  ^'rf  ^'■""  ^'"lons.  It  should  be  em- 
pn,  sized  that  many  reputable  economists 
do  not  accept  them.  An  entire  school  of 
thought  insists  that  Shnon  is  too  timid,  t^ 
conservative,  loo  fearful  of  Imnginary  d  sa^ 
ters.  The  current  newsletter  of  Americans  ?or 
Democratic   Action,   for  example,   says   "thl 

™Mn  ^'^^'^'^  *°"'^  ""^  *«"  advised'to  stop 
worrying  so  much  about  the  size  of  the  defi- 

^rr.  ^^°J^^  Meany,  president  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  IS  demanding  greater  tax  rebates  and 
larger  social  spending. 

u-n«>,"'^°'*'"-'''^'^-  ^""^  whatever  it  may  be 
woith  Simons  warnings  carrv  the  bell -like 
ring  Of  truth.  The  crucial  figx.res  have  to  do 

H,I  .  It  ""P"'=*  °^  ^«^"*^»  borrowing  upon 
the  total  capital  market.  In  the  current  cal- 
endar  >ear,  the  Treasury  will  be  coming  into 
tne  market  for  at  least  $70  billion  In  net 
new  financing.  Federally  sponsored  agencies 
may  account  for  another  $10  billion  As  s!! 
mon  recently  told  the  House  Wavs  and  Means 
committee.  -This  Is  an  enormous  sum." 

rtJ*'',  .^"°'"'"°"^  ^""^  ™"^t  be  added  the 
debt  requirements  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  entire  private  sector.  If 
total  government  borrowing  demands  80 
percent  of  the  capital  market,  only  20  per- 
tn!'.  !;^"''"ci''  ^"''  «^'<"-ythlng  else.  Some  ^c- 
the  first  of  These  many  be  housing.  Yet  a 
recovery  of  the  housing  industry  is  vital 

lonk^?"  tT'^'^r  ''"***"  assumptions  as  he 
looks  to  the  future.  He  assumes  that  pay- 
ments to  individuals  will  grow  in  real  terms 
at  an  annual  rate  of  8.8  percent.  He  assumes 
a  4  percent  re..l  Increase  in  defense  speni! 
ing  He  projects  an  increase  in  other  budeet 
outlays  of  2.5  percent.  These  are  highlv  con- 

woum'l^keTs"'''^"^    ''''''   '^   ^^'•^-^   '^-y 

^,^'^TJu^^^\^°''  '^^'■"*  "'^  *°"'d  come  to 
f,?n  li-',°"'  *^^  '^*'*^'*  f°''  fiscal  77  to  $57  7 
bilhon.  The  next  three  years  would  see  defi- 
cits fveraping  $67.3  billion.  In  a  span  of  lust 
six  years,  the  cumulative  federal  deficit  would 
amount  to  $357.6  billion. 

Simon-s  critics  are  fond  of  demanding  that 
the  secretary  keep  things  in  perspectlvl.  The 
ADA  newsletter  pohits  out  that  in  1959,  un- 
S12Q  h"^;  ""'"k  '^^  "*"°"  ^«w  a  deficit  of 
vIh.,^  o"'.^"""'  2'  P"^*»t  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  This  years  deficit  of  $3l 

about?  "        ''  -"  P"""*-  ^''"■^  t°  w°">' 

of  ^I^SQ  Vfs^^'n  ^  ^l  'l°*'"S  "^«*  t'^e  'leficit 
?nst  OS  ,r  ,^°"°w«'»  by  a  surplus  in  i960, 
just  as  the  alarming  deficit  of  1968  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  surplus  in  1969.  No  such  surplu^s 

best  of  circumstances  that  may  be  reallstl! 
cally  foreseen,  we  may  expect  recurrlne 
mountainous  deficits  for  years  to  come  S 
are  se^  of  red  Ink.  Either  we  patch  up  thl 
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Mr  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  aims  outlined  in  H.R.  4481  thp 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriatiom 
Act  of  1975.  This  I  believe  to  be  reqS 
legislation  which  will  provide  badW 
needed  jobs  for  more  than  900,000  Amer 
leans  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $6  billion 

Unemployment  has  reached  unaccent- 
able  proportions  in  our  country-even 
staggering  proportions  in  some  area.<!-- 
and.  while  aU  segments  of  the  economy 
have  not  been  hit  on  an  equal  basis 
nearly  eveiy  American  is  impacted  by 
the  unemployment  rate  in  one  way  or 
another.  ■'  ""^ 

Hardest  hit  are  the  automotive,  con- 
struction, textile,  and  lumber  industries 
with  resultant  hardships  on  those  out  of 
work  and  their  families.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, m  some  categories  the  cutbacks 
in  production  have  increased  prices  to 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
money  to  buy  the  products 

wi.TJl'f.^l""*''^^'"  P^^<=®  °f  legislation, 
while  not  touching  directly  on  some  of 
the  major  areas  of  unemployment,  will 
provide  meaningful  employment  to  up- 
wards of  900,000  who  now  are  out  of 
work.  Many  of  them  also  are  out  of  hope 

Money  is  made  available  for  public 
service  jobs  for  youths,  older  Americans 
college  students,  and  job  incentive  pro- 
grams for  those  who  are  on  welfare 

But   the  bill  goes  beyond  these' so- 

tnan  $3.6  billion  for  acceleration  of  pub- 
lic works  projects,  rural  water  and  sewer 
graiits,  improvements  to  veterans  hos- 
pitals, and  work  in  reforestation  na- 
tional parks,  assistance  to  small  business 
construction  of  postal  faculties,  and 
similar  programs. 

These  are  meaningful  and  constructive 
jobs  and  the  effects  of  the  work  will  re- 
main long  after  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Most  importantly,  the  jobs  which  will 
result  from  this  bill  can  be  generated 
withm  the  next  3  to  8  months,  at  a  most 
critical  time  in  our  fight  against  unem- 
ployment. 

This  bill  appears  essential  and  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  concerned  about  the  economy 
of  our  Nation  and  our  people 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  870,755.000  to  upgrade  Veterans' 
Administration   facilities.   These   funds 
will   provide   employment  for  an  esti- 
mated 4,500  people.  We  believe  that  the 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  these 
jobs  can  be  created  and  filled  quickly— 
they   will   be   temporary,   from   6   to  8 
months  duration— and  they  will  not  in- 
crease permanent  federal  employment. 
■    ■L"'^^"^^^  within  the  amount  provided 
is  $40,000,000  for  nonrecurring  mainte- 
nance and  repair  items  related  to  energy 
conservation  at  VA  hospitals;  $20,000,000 
for  recurring  maintenance  and  repair  of 
exteriors  and  patient  areas;  $5,200,000 
for  overdue  maintenance  of  the  National 
Cemetery   System;    and   $5,555,000   for 
minor  repairs  and  demolition  of  existing 
buildings. 

These  funds  will  be  allocated  to  all  171 
hospitals  in  the  VA  system,  and  the  pro- 
jects will  be  completed  within  12  to  15 
months. 
Tlie  committee  has  also  recommended 
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an  appropriation  of  $350,000  to  provide 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
with  200  additional  positions  to  adminis- 
tering waste  treatment  grants.  As  you 
know,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently 
ordered  released  $9  billion  for  waste 
treatment  construction.  But  before  this 
money  can  be  allocated  to  the  States, 
EPA  is  going  to  need  some  help,  "niese 
200  additional  jobs  will  provide  that  help 
and  will  insure  that  the  agency  can 
effectively  and  efficiently  handle  the 
workload  necessary  to  allocate  the  $9 
bUlion. 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Talcott.  the 
ranking  minority  member,  myself,  and 
the  subcommittee,  these  positions  are 
vital  to  this  country's  waste  treatment 
program. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4481  and  to  comment 
for  a  moment,  on  the  appropriations  in 
title  I  of  this  bill  which  provide  an  addi- 
tional $375  million  for  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunities program  under  the  new  title  X 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

Passed  last  December  as  an  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act,  title  X  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a  short  term,  very  flexi- 
ble program  for  public  works  projects  to 
accelerate  job  creating  activities  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

Public  works  projects,  as  opposed  to 
public  service  employment,  are  signifi- 
cant for  two  very  important  reasons. 

First,  public  works  projects,  by  their 
very  nature,  have  a  job  creating  poten- 
tial running  far  beyond  the  specific  jobs 
supported  by  this  appropriations.  These 
projects  stimulate  investments  in  the 
private  sector  which  provide  additional 
jobs  and  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  economic  base  for  many  com- 
munities plagued  by  traditionally  high 
rates  of  imemployment. 

Second,  public  works  projects  are  of 
lasting  value  to  the  Nation  ana  continue 
to  be  of  benefit  to  communities  for  many 
years. 

I  call  to  mind  the  work  carried  out  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  years 
past  that  is  still  of  significance  to  our 
Nation  today.  Evei-yone  is  aware  of  the 
many  lasting  legacies — the  public  I'e- 
creational  facilities,  the  wiser  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  conservation  of 
our  land — of  the  CCC  in  our  congression- 
al districts. 

More  recently,  the  experience  of  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  program  of 
the  early  1960's  again  demonstrates  that 
public  works  projects  can  put  people  to 
work  quickly  and  effectively.  In  its  brief 
existence,  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
program  provided  over  200,000  jobs  and 
supported  the  construction  of  thousands 
of  public  facilities  which,  for  lack  of 
funds,  would  not  otherwise  have  ever 
been  constmcted,  as  well  as  serving  as 
the  springboard  for  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  legislation 
of  the  mid-1960's. 

Over  $3.5  billion  in  pubhc  works  proj- 
ects have  already  been  identified  by  vari- 
ous Federal  department,  agencies,  and 
regional  commissions  which  are  labor- 
intensive  and  could  be  under  construc- 
tion in  a  short  time.  The  Departments 


of  Commerce  and  Labor  reported  only 
yesterday  to  the  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  that  they  are 
now  reviewing  these  projects  to  deter- 
mine their  feasibility  for  funding  under 
title  X.  Further,  both  Departments  as- 
sured the  subcommittee  that  they  are 
ready  to  move  ahead  with  title  X  if  Con- 
gress approves  funds  for  this  program.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  further 
hearings  are  planned  to  insure  that  all 
administrative  or  legal  obstacles  to  the 
speedy  and  effective  implementation  of 
this  program  are  swept  away. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  one 
agency  alone  has  identified  over  $4  mil- 
lion in  projects  in  Minnesota  which  could 
be  underway  shortly  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. These  projects  include  park  and 
recreational  area  development,  highway 
and  bridge  consti-uction,  and  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  community  and  vocational 
education  facilities. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  they  have 
an  immediate  backlog  of  350,000  man- 
hours  of  productive  work,  much  of  which 
could  be  funded  under  title  X,  but  not 
under  CETA. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on:  in  every 
State,  in  every  department,  there  are 
worthwhile  projects  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  money  is  available.  These  are  impor- 
tant projects  that  could  provide  jobs  and 
construct  facilities  of  lasting  signifi- 
cance. 

While  I  want  to  most  heartily  applaud 
the  speedy  work  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  this  body  in  moving 
ahead  on  this  vital  job-creating  legisla- 
tion, I  would  submit  that  two  items  need 
to  be  considered  in  greater  depth: 

First,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  most  effective  and  produc- 
tive employment  strategy  we  could  adopt 
in  the  face  of  a  severe  unemployment 
problem  such  as  we  now  face  would  be 
to  use  pubUc  service  employment  pro- 
grams as  an  immediate,  short  term  ef- 
fort to  carry  us  over  the  few  months 
needed  to  gear  up  a  major  accelerated 
public  works  program,  such  as  title  X,  to 
provide  more  meaningful  and  productive 
employment  until  the  economy  can  once 
again  support  full  employment. 

Second,  in  order  to  facilitate  such  a 
strategy,  a  standby  capital  improve- 
ments program  must  be  enacted  so  that 
there  will  be  a  ready  reserve  of  projects 
to  be  brought  on  line  quickly  when  a 
downturn  in  the  economy  warrants.  Such 
legislation  has  been  discussed  in  the  past 
and  I  intend  to  bring  new  legislation  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee  this 
year. 

If,  as  is  expected,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  full  $500  million  author- 
ized for  title  X  and  EDA  implements 
this  program  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
I  am  confident  that  the  benefits  of 
adopting  a  strategy  based  on  public 
works  employment  programs  such  as  I 
have  outlined  will  be  evident. 

Finally,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  get  the  message  of  to- 
day's action  by  the  House  and  not  at- 
tempt to  defer  or  rescind  the  $375  the 
committee  has  made  available  in  this 
legislation  for  title  X.  in  addition  to  the 
$125  million  previously  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4881,  a 
bill  to  provide  emergency  funds  for  pub- 
lic sei"vice  employment  and  other  job 
creating  Federal  activities.  I  object  to 
this  bill  for  many  reasons.  While  there 
is  considerable  support  for  so-called  pub- 
lic service  jobs,  while  this  bill  does  con- 
tain some  sound  funding  features,  and 
while  it  may  sound  appealing  that  the 
Goveinment  is  providing  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed, these  programs  are  not  as  ef- 
fective as  may  seem.  Evidence  suggests 
a  number  of  reasons  why  results  of  so- 
called  job-creating  programs  may  be 
rather  modest.  As  a  temporary  novocain 
for  the  recession,  it  will  provide  funds 
for  jobs  in  local  governments  that  may 
have  been  created  or  funded  locally.  The 
net  effect  of  such  Federal  fimding  may 
be  minimal,  and  in  fact,  might  be  nil 
since  local  governments  could  or  would 
have  provided  funding  for  the  same  jobs. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  program  de- 
pends on  not  only  the  number  of  real 
new  jobs  it  creates  but  also  on  tlie  type 
of  people  who  will  fill  the  jobs.  Could 
they  be  workers  who  stand  a  good  chance 
of  finding  work  anyway?  In  othea-  words 
will  the  hardcore  unemployed  be  affected 
by  this  program  or  will  this  be  an  easy 
entry  for  an  othei-wise  employable 
worker? 

Public  service  jobs  may  be  created  at 
the  expense  of  local  small  businesses, 
whereby  the  government  spends  less 
elsewhere  due  to  the  cost  of  public  serv- 
ice jobs  or  borrows  more,  meaning  some- 
body else  would  borrow  less.  Public  serv- 
ice jobs  may  add  to  infiation  due  to  the 
need  to  increase  money  to  finance  new 
jobs.  Ultimately,  a  public  service  job 
program  may  add  to  the  ills  of  the  Na- 
tion and  provide  relief  to  nobody  who 
genuinely  needs  it,  thus  hurting  every- 
body. 

Finally,  there  may  be  an  approach  ac- 
ceptable to  economists  and  politicians  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  being  jobs 
through  loans  to  businesses  or  grants  to 
cities  for  permanent  and  lasting  im- 
provements such  as  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  title  X  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended. 

The  public  service  jobs  approach 
funds  jobs  for  local  government,  that  is, 
public  jobs.  It  is  too  convenient  for  the 
localities  to  fill  a  job  with  Federal  funds 
in  an  economic  pinch;  the  presence  of 
Federal  support  for  such  jobs  institu- 
tionalizes these  positions.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  give  public  jobs  out,  but  very 
painful  to  take  them  away. 

I  mention  title  X  because  it  is  sound 
fiscal  policy  to  deal  with  the  private  sec- 
tor in  creating  needed  work  through  pub-- 
lic  works  projects.  Title  X  does  just  that ; 
it  funds  projects  that  deal  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  stimulate  private  em- 
ployment. The  multipliers  are  higher 
than  simple  public  job  funding,  and  the 
results  are  more  substantial. 

There  are  features  of  H.R.  4481  which 
lend  to  a  rational  approach  to  our  eco- 
nomic ills. 

I  support  the  portion  of  H.R.  4481 
dealing  with  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
work-study  program,  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  that  portion  dealing  with 
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EDA  and  SBA.  I  cannot  support,  how- 
ever, the  biilk  of  this  appropriation  bill. 
In  the  end,  much  money  wiU  be  expended 
through  this  biU,  with  little  results. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  4481,  the  so-called  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act,  because  it 
will  not  solve  the  imemployment  prob- 
lem, but  will  create  grave  economic  prob- 
lems for  our  countiy  in  the  future. 

This  bill  was  conceived  in  panic  by 
seven  subcommittees.  It  would  spend 
nearly  $6  billion.  It  will  do  notliing  to 
stimulate  an  economic  recovery,  but  its 
long-range  effects  will  be  to  hinder  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  legislation  increases  Federa  defi- 
cit spending  which  is  already  hui-tling 
this  country  toward  a  rendezvous  with 
economic  catastrophe.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  at  least  $100  billion 
In  the  next  18  months  to  cover  its  deficits. 
This  huge  drain  on  capital  will  force 
higher  Interest  rates  and  reduce  the 
funds  available  to  private  industry. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  is  actually 
attempting  to  increase  the  number  of 
public  jobs  at  the  expense  of  jobs  in  the 
productive  sector  of  the  economy.  In- 
stead of  increasing  production  and  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  which  we  sorely 
need,  this  bill  will  contribute  to  a  stran- 
gulation of  economic  growth. 

It  offers  nothing  except  higher  interest 
rates,  more  Inflation,  and  future  hard- 
ship for  the  American  people.  The  great- 
est problem  afflicting  industry  is  a  short- 
age of  capital  induced  by  Government 
borrowing  on  a  horrendous  scale.  The 
House  majority  is  injecting  medicine 
which  could  be  fatal  to  the  patient 

The  philosophy  of  many  House  Mem- 
bers is  to  spend  wildly  today  and  forget 
about  tomorrow.  I  cannot  legislate  that 
way.  I  must  thinic  about  the  tomorrow 
that  will  suiely  come. 

The  consequences  of  todays  acts  of 
Congress  will  be  felt  for  many  years,  and 
the  consequences  of  reckless  deficit 
spending  will  ultimately  be  followed  by  a 
resurgence  of  inflation  and  a  worse  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R  4481 
has  an  attractive  title— the  Emergency 
Employment  Appropriations  Act— has  a 
general  purpose  which  is  laudable  and 
contains  some  good  features.  But  in  my 
opmlon,  the  title  of  the  bill  is  misleading, 
the  legislation  wUl  fall  very  short  of  the 
Intended  purposes,  and  the  bad  features 
far  outweigh  the  good  features. 

Like  most  appropriations  bills,  a  wide 
variety  of  spending  measures  are  in- 
cluded. Thus,  each  Member  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision  based  on  the  overall 
effects  of  the  bill.  This  bill  has  been  put 
together  to  include  a  number  of  Items 
which  are  meritorious  and  which,  stand- 
ing alone,  should  be  approved.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  appropriates  approximately 
$58  million— of  the  total  amount  in  the 
bill  of  ahnost  $6  billion— for  Corps  of 
Engineers  construction  projects.  I  am 
sui-e  that  some  of  these  projects  are 
worthy  and  the  acceleration  of  these  pro- 
grams will  provide  additional  employ- 
ment. There  is  also  $48  million  in  this 
bill  for  Corps  of  Engineers  maintenance 
work.  I  believe  that  this  kind  of  an  ex- 
penditure is  justified.  These  construction 


and  maintenance  projects  meet  the  dou- 
ble criteria  by  which  I  think  aU  the  pro- 
grams being  proposed  in  this  legislation 
should  be  measured:  Will  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  expenditure  be  useful,  and, 
second,  will  the  money  be  efficiently 
used? 

Some  of  the  other  programs  meet  these 
two  tests  to  varying  extents.  For  example, 
some  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  construct 
waste  disposal  facilities  could  be  useful 
in  providing  employment  with  an  end 
product  which  is  desirable  and  meaning- 
ful. Likewise  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration make  some  sense. 

When  these  and  the  other  few  legiti- 
mate and  useful  programs  are  added  up, 
they  amount  to  a  small  fraction,'in  terms 
of  the  money  involved,  of  the  total  $6 
billion  appropriation  which  we  are  acting 
on  here  today. 

The  largest  single  amount  in  this  bill 
is  the  $2.3  billion  for  direct  public  em- 
ployment programs.  WhUe  I  believe  that 
some  appropriations  to  local  government 
to  hire  additional  people  might  be  justi- 
fied, it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  $2.5 
billion  for  public  employment  in  this  fis- 
cal year  and  many  of  the  jobs  are  still 
not  filled.  There  is  a  very  grave  question 
in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  looked  at 
the  public  service  employment  program 
as  to  its  effectiveness.  It  appears  that 
many  local  governments  are  simply  using 
the  Federal  funds  instead  of  their  own 
funds  for  regular  employment.  Thus,  new 
jobs  are  not  created. 

Second,  whereas  the  hiring  of  people 
provides  some  income  to  those  that  are 
hired,  there  is  very  little  useful  product 
because  much  of  the  public  service  hiring 
is  make-work  and,  because  of  its  tempo- 
rary nature,  is  difficult  to  utilize  in  a  pro- 
ductive way. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
each  public  service  employee  would  re- 
ceive range  from  *.5,70C  per  year  to  $8,500 
per  year.  Assuming  that  the  average  will 
be  somewhere  around  $7,000  per  year,  one 
must  ask  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  easier  on  the  American  taxpayer  to 
continue  unemployment  compenstaion 
rather  than  to  hire  people  at  more  cost  to 
do  largely  unproductive  work. 

Tlie  massive  amounts  of  money  that 
we  are  throwing  at  the  public  employ- 
ment program  in  helter-skelter  fashion, 
and  without  recognizing  that  we  have 
probably  already  funded  this  program 
to  the  maximum  efficient  extent,  causes 
me  great  concern.  This  aspect  of  the  bill, 
plus  other  spending  measures  which  seem 
to  be  inefficient  In  terms  of  the  stated 
pm-poses,  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must,  in  good  conscience,  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  must  do  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  even  though,  as  I  have  said 
before,  there  are  many  worth\^hile  fea- 
tures in  the  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  point 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  emphasized 
about  this  approach  to  our  economic 
problems.  It  Is  one  which  I  think  we  lose 
sight  of  because  we  are  so  close  to  the 
trees  that  we  fail  to  see  the  forest.  We 
are  proposing  here  today  to  appropriate 
another  $6  billion  In  spending  for  fiscal 
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year  1975  which  ends  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  This  is  a  massive  amount  of  money  ' 
It  represents  additional  spending  over 
that  which  has  already  caused  the  Amer 
lean  public  to  be  faced  with  unprece- 
dented peacetime  deficits.  What  we  must 
not  fail  to  understand,  as  we  consider 
spending  almost  $6  billion,  is  that  this 
money  is  going  to  come  right  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers.  This  is 
true,  of  course,  of  all  Government  spend- 
ing. But  in  trymg  to  spend  money  to 
provide  employment— which  Is  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  legislation— we  must  re- 
alize that  we  are  taking  money  away 
from  people  who  would  bo  spending  that 
money  in  the  economy.  They  would  be 
spending  it  on  consumer  items,  on  cap- 
ital goods,  or  by  investing  it  in  job-pro- 
ducing ways. 

Thus,  while  we  propose  to  send  $6  bil- 
lion into  the  economy  we  necessarily  are 
taking  $6  bilUon  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  American  people.  One  might  argue 
that  the  ta.xpayers  will  not  be  hit  for 
this  $6  billion  until  a  later  time  and  that 
we  need  to  spend  this  money  now  to 
pump  up  the  economy.  This  kind  of  argu- 
ment can  partially  justify  accelerated 
spending?,  but  it  cannot  possibly  justify 
It  when  there  wUl  be  little  or  nothing  to 
show  for  the  expenditure,  and  when  the 
additional  deficits  must  be  met  by  in- 
creased borrowing  by  the  Government 
This  increased  borrowing  will  result  in 
increased  pressures  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets making  it  that  much  harder  for 
private  business  and  industry  to  create 
more  productive  jobs. 

Furthermore,  as  we  all  know,  this  defi- 
cit spending  represents  an  Immediate 
withdrawal  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  through  the  Infla- 
tion which  It  breeds  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

What  we  can  do  to  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  public 
is  to  enact  the  tax  cut  bill  proposed  by 
the  Ford  administration.  This  Is  still 
languishing  in  the  Congress  although  we 
have  been  in  session  now  for  almost  2 
months.  We  can  put  more  spending 
power  in  the  pockets  of  the  productive 
American  people  with  this  tax  cut.  That 
is  the  kind  of  stimulus  that  the  times 
rail  for.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  do  that 
tomorrow;  while  the  effects  of  this  biU,  as 
measer  as  they  are  will  not  be  felt  for 
many  montlis  to  come. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ju 
opposition  to  this  shambles  of  a  bill 
which  will  spend  some  $6  billion,  most  of 
which  will  be  used  to  put  over  1  mil- 
lion more  people  on  the  public  payroll 
and  to  pay  for  Federal  make-work  proj- 
ects. 

A  minor  portion  of  the  funds  will  go 
toward  worthwhile  projects  which  will 
stimulate  jobs  and  productivity  In  the 
private  sector,  and  this  Is  where  the 
problem  comes  in.  There  are  a  few  very 
good  parts  to  this  bill  and  a  great  many 
very  bad  parts,  and  I  resent  the  big- 
spending  Democratic-controlled  Ap- 
propriations Committee  mixing  up  fish 
and  fowl  in  one  big  bill.  Oh,  yes,  there  Is 
some  little  thing  in  the  legislation  for 
everyone.  The  only  trouble  Is  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  swallow  the  whole 
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$6  billion  if  they  want  to  get  their  piece 
of  the  action.  I  imagine  the  idea  Is  that 
Members  are  supposed  to  be  afraid  to 
vote  against  a  bill  that  has  any  money 
at  all  for  their  district.  Well,  this  is  one 
Congressman  who  is  not  going  to  swal- 
low that  bait. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bill  piece  by 
piece  and  separate  the  benefits  from  the 
boondoggles.  On  the  positive  side  there 
is  badly  needed  loan  and  grant  money 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  be  used  for  water  and  waste  disposal, 
seed,  fertilizer,  and  equipment  pur- 
chases, and  watershed  districts.  Funds 
are  also  provided  for  soil  conservation. 
This  will  help  keep  farmers  in  business, 
increase  our  food  supply  and  lead  to 
lower  prices  for  the  consumer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  lead  to  some  250,000 
more  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Another  good  section  of  the  bill  ex- 
pands the  direct  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Small 
businesses  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
current  inflation,  and  these  loans  will 
maintain  or  create  between  60,000  and 
120,000  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Actu- 
all}',  this  expansion  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  our  deficit  spending  had  not  dried 
up  most  of  the  capital  available  to  these 
small  businesses,  or  we  had  not  over- 
regulated  them. 

Funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  upgrade  VA  hospitals,  includ- 
ing energy  conservation  repairs  on  their 
buildings,  and  provide  better  main- 
tenance at  our  veterans'  cemeteries. 
These  are  certainly  worthwhile  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers'  money. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  accelerates 
projects  being  undertaken  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  including  $6.3  million  to 
keep  the  lower  Mississippi  River  open  to 
traffic.  These  are  projects  which  will 
eventually  be  done  anyway,  could  easily 
pass  in  a  separate  appropriations  bill, 
and  their  acceleration  will  give  the  econ- 
omy a  needed  shot  in  the  arm  right  now 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

All  these  programus  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  would  have  no  hesitation  In 
voting  for  them.  To  get  them,  however, 
I  am  going  to  have  to  vote  to  put  over  1 
million  people  to  work  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior,  Labor,  Commerce, 
and  HEW.  These  public  service  jobs  are 
supposed  to  be  temporary,  but  does  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  really  believe  that 
such  a  constituency  would  not  come 
marching  in  here  1  million  strong  to 
continue  their  make-work  projects  from 
now  till  eternity? 

This  is  one  reason  that  I  am  also  go- 
ing to  have  to  vote  against  the  Michel 
motion  to  recommit.  I  usually  concur 
with  amendments  and  motions  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  but 
this  time  he  would  tln-ow  out  the  baby 
and  keep  the  bath  water.  His  motion 
would  cut  out  funds  for  agriculture  and 
veterans,  but  keep  the  public  service 
make-work  jobs  intact.  Tlie  cuts  should 
be  in  the  other  direction. 

To  make  this  bill  even  more  ridiculous, 
$440  milUon  Is  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  more  than  121,000  new  motor  vehicles, 
mostly  for  GSA  and  the  Postal  Service. 
GSA,  for  example,  presently  has  only 
72,000  vehicles  in  its  fieet,  20  percent  of 
which  are  1974  models.  They  are  sup- 


posed to  sell  all  of  these  and  buy  80,000 
new  ones.  What  a  waste.  If  we  are  going 
to  subsidize  the  automobile  industry,  I 
challenge  the  appropriate  committees  to 
bring  a  separate  bill  to  the  floor  and  call 
a  spade  a  spade. 

Has  anybody  given  some  thought  to 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  $6  billion 
needed  to  fund  this  bill?  We  are  working 
on  tax  cuts,  so  it  certainly  is  not  going  to 
come  from  that  source.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  a  further  massive  increase 
in  the  national  debt,  another  $6  bilhon  of 
private  funds  for  private  housing,  private 
capital  Investment,  and  private  jobs 
driven  off  the  market  as  Uncle  Sam  buys 
up  every  available  dollar  in  sight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  saw  that  ma- 
jority was  trying  to  logroll  me  Into  .vot- 
ing for  this  bill  by  including  a  little  bit  of 
money  for  my  district,  I  called  back  home 
to  the  people  who  woiild  be  most  affected, 
the  people  who  sorely  need  the  funds 
provided  in  a  few  parts  of  this  bill.  I  told 
tliem  how  much  they  would  get  and  how 
much  the  whole  bill  would  cost.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  my 
position.  No  one  is  going  to  bribe  the 
people  of  Louisiana  into  spending  $6  bil- 
lion just  to  get  a  few  dollars  back  for  our 
own  use.  I  admire  the  fine  citizens  of  my 
district  for  their  farsightedness,  because 
this  bill  Is  going  to  cost  them  far  more  in 
the  long  run  than  they  are  ever  going  to 
see  used  for  their  benefit. 

Now  I  know  that  the  liberal,  big-spend- 
ing, big-government  majority  of  this 
Congress  is  going  to  ram  this  bill  through 
anyway,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  every 
Member  who  has  any  care  for  holding 
down  the  public  debt,  who  has  any  inter- 
est in  our  free  private  enterprise  system, 
who  does  not  want  to  see  another  1 
million  Americans  feeding  at  the  public 
trough,  not  to  be  bribed  by  a  few  pennies 
thrown  their  way  and  to  soundly  reject 
this  unwise  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  being  considered  to- 
day, H.R.  4481,  emergencj  employment 
appropriations^ for  fiscal  year  1975,  truly 
represents  a  fluick  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Mahon,  and  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  headed  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  to  the 
unemployment  crL«is  facing  this  Nation, 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  today  pass  this 
important  measure. 

I  want  to  point  to  two  appropriations 
which  are  of  particular  significance  to 
me  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  who  considered 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  Public  Law  93-203,  and 
the  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Public  Law  93- 
567,  which  authorized  tlie  funding  being 
appropriated  today. 

At  the  time  these  two  enabling  bills 
were  considered,  unemployment  was  in 
the  5-percent  range.  There  were  some 
indications  of  an  Impending  softening  in 
the  economic  picture,  but  I  would  ven- 
tm-e  to  say  that  none  of  us  who  worked 
so  long  &nd  hard  on  CETA  and  emer- 
gency jobs  ever  dreamed  of  the  night- 
mare of  joblessness  that  torments  more 
than  7.5  million  Americans. 

That  is  why  the  prompt  and  humani- 


tarian response  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  commended.  The 
committee  is  asking  approval  to  appro- 
priate $1,625  bilhon  for  Utle  VI  of  CETA. 
Tlie  amount  proposed  would  fund  the  full 
authorization  of  $2.5  billion  under  title  I. 
Public  Service  Employment,  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assist- 
ance Act  signed  into  law  December  31. 
1974. 

The  initial  $875  million  appropriated 
earlier  was  fully  obligated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  Monday,  March 
10.  It  is  Indeed  timely  that  we  are  now 
speedily  acting  to  place  additional  funds 
into  title  VI  to  insure  that  the  403  prime 
sponsors  can  either  continue  to  employ 
those  already  hired,  or  have  the  option 
of  creating  new  job  slots  with  the  addi- 
tional moneys. 

Hearings  which  are  now  being  held  be- 
fore the  Manpower,  Compensation,  and 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair,  concerning  funding  for  title  VI 
in  fiscal  year  1976,  reveal  that  In  towns, 
in  rural  areas,  in  major  cities,  there  is 
a  desperate  need  for  further  public  serv- 
ice employment  funds  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  and  dislocation  caused  by  tlie 
swelling  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  if 
this  vital  measure  is  passed,  as  I  am 
certain  it  shall,  I  will  spare  no  effort  to 
insure  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  prime 
sponsors  with  the  provisions  of  CETA  In 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee. 

Another  aspect  of  H.R.  4481  which  Is 
significant  in  light  of  the  number  of 
teenage  jobless  Americans  Is  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  $412.7  milhon  for 
summer  youth  employment  under  title  I. 
CETA.  The  unemployment  rate  for  this 
age  group  today  currently  stands  at  20 
percent.  This  is  an  average  figure.  For 
minority  youth,  the  impact  of  the  reces- 
sion is  3  or  4  times  as  severe. 

In  times  of  a  healthy  economy,  the 
Nation's  private  employers  are  usually 
able  to  absorb  young  people,  and  busi- 
ness and  Industry  are  financially  able 
to  pick  up  teenagers  during  the  summer 
months  and  employ  tliem  in  short-term 
job  slots. 

This  summer,  we  face  a  situation  of 
disastrous  proportions  for  our  young 
people.  The  National  League  of  Cities 
testifying  on  Febmai-y  19  before  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  concerning 
additional  funds  for  CETA.  called  at- 
tention to  results  of  a  league  survey  of 
the  summer  youth  employment  situa- 
tion. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  an 
estimated  426,000  youngsters  would  be 
eligible  for  summer  youth  job  slots.  In 
Chicago,  this  figure  is  85,000:  in  Detroit, 
40.000:  in  Los  Angeles,  75.000. 

Clearly,  the  appropriation  of  $412.7 
million  for  summer  youth  employment 
fulfills  an  urgent  need.  I  am  assured  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  testimony 
before  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  on 
March  6,  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  appropriation  and  the  De- 
partment will  move  immediately  to  pro- 
vide the  newly  appropriated  moneys  to 
prime  sponsors  across  the  country. 

I  therefore  want  to  again  commend 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  forthright 
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response    to    tl'.e   needs   of   millions   of 
Americans. 

Tliis  bill.  H.R.4481,  is  surely  a  tesU- 
niony  to  this  Nation  of  the  concern  of 
the  Congress  and  the  desire  of  tliis  body 
to  act  with  dispatch  to  alleviate  the 
tragedy  of  joblessness  that  v/rcaks  havoc 
with  the  lives,  the  plans  and  the  dreams 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairmr.n.  I  ii.=;e  in 
unqualified  support  of  H.R.  4481.  the 
Emergency  Employment  Ajjpropiiations 
Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  is  another 
in  a  series  of  commitments  which  the 
94th  Congress  ha.s  and  will  make  on  be- 
half of  helping  to  put  more  Americans 
back  on  payrolls. 

This  bill  is  our  most  ambitious  effort  to 
date.  It  provides  almost  $6  bilUon  to  pro- 
vide 900,000  jobs  in  the  public  sector  and 
thousands  of  others  in  the  private  sector. 
The  bill  offers  a  new  approach  to  the  un- 
employment problem  by  both  funding 
programs  which  will  directly  create  new 
public  service  jobs  and  accelerating  other 
Federal  programs  in  construction,  build- 
ing and  purchase  programs  to  indirectly 
create  new  jobs  desperately  sought  by 
workers  in  these  gravely  depressed  sec- 
tors of  our  economy. 

While  this  legislation  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
it  will  serve  to  enhance  and  expand  sev- 
eral programs  which  originated  in  tlie 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  This  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  create  some  764.000  summer 
jobs  for  youths  through  funding  of  sev- 
eral programs  including  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  which  will  receive  some 
$10  million  in  new  funds,  tn  addition 
250,000  part-time  jobs  for  students  will  be 
established  by  providing  .some  $119  mil- 
lion for  the  college  work-study  program. 
$1.6  billion  will  go  directly  to  providing 
some  200.000  new  public  service  jobs,  and 
$24  million  will  go  to  provide  needed  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Unemployment  has  Increased  dra- 
matically even  in  the  short  time  since 
we  passed  our  first  emergency  unemploy- 
ment legislation.  Between  7.5  and  8  mil- 
lion Americans  are  out  of  work  and  re- 
cent statistics  put  out  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment indicate  that  still  another 
problem  related  to  unemployment  has 
arisen,  namely  Americans  are  not  even 
seeking  employment  because  they  feel 
that  there  are  no  jobs  available.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  allay  their  fears 
and  provide  a  new  and  rejuvenated  job 
market. 

While  the  price  tag  of  this  legislation 
is  high,  I  feel  its  benefits  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  will  make  it  a  sound  In- 
vestment. I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
stop  here.  We  must  work  to  create  still 
further  jobs.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congress,  H.R.  257,  which 
could  create  1  million  permanent  Jobs 
for  American  workers  by  removing  the 
1  million  illegal  aliens  who  currently 
occupy  them.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  currently  considering  this  legis- 
lation but  I  hope  tliat  the  urgent  need  to 
establish  more  American  jobs  will  pro- 
pel them  into  swift  action  on  this 
legislation. 

The  American  working  man  and  woman 
should  be  heartened  by  our  actions  to- 


day. They  realize  thr.t  the  key  to  their 
economic  future  rests  with  employment 
just  as  we  realize  that  the  key  to  our  own 
national  economic  recoveiy  rests  with 
increased  employment.  I  urge  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
both  Houses  and  equally  prompt  action 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
r.-'ad. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

T-MVnnAnv     EMPI    lYMCNV     A';;  I  n.',N<E 

For  an  Edditior.ll  anionni  i"or  'Teniporary 
einr-ioyment  asElRtanre",  $1.625.0(i0.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  December  31,  1975. 

AMKNDMENT    OrTEIirD    BY     MR.    DEVINE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Devine:  Page  7, 
line  6.  strike  cut  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  tl'.ereof  the  following:  ';  of  which 
amount  »250.noo.0OO  shall  be  available  only 
for  use  by  Slate  and  local  prime  sponsors 
to  provide  emergency  Jobs  for  unemployed 
workers  to  perform  needed  railroad  mainten- 
ance of  way  services  pur-suant  to  contracts 
with  railroads  located  within  th?  ^eogrnphl- 
c:,l  Jurisdiction  of  such  .'-.ponsors.' 
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killing  time.  I  cannot  think  of  anythin? 
more  in  the  public  interest  than  buildine 
rights-of-way  and  building  tracks  to  l^t 
the  trains  run.  ^ 

I  anticipated  .•^omc  resistance  from  the 
railway  labor  unions  because  this  might 
mean  taking  work  from  union  employees 
but  I  fine!  a  surprising  amount  of  support 
from  them  because  they  recognize  that 
in  ths  long  run  if  we  build  rights-of-way 
and  tiaek  to  let  the  trains  run.  it  will 
mean  jobs  for  th;;  unions  indefinitely  i.-tn 
the  future.  ' 

So  I  think  thi.s  is  in  the  public  interest 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  pavticular 
amenthnent.  to  provide  just  15  percent 
of  this  money  to  build  rights-of-way 
rnJ  roadbeds  on  those  railroads  we  are 
already  .subsidis^int:  by  making  available 
millicn'^  and  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
iunds.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  sensible.  I  will  appreciate 
the  support  of  the  Members  for  this 
amcn.irnent. 

POINT    O?    ORDER 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  reserving  his  points 
of  order  rather  than  insisting  upon  them 
at  this  time. 

Let  me  reread  this  amendment  so  there 
will  be  no  question  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  attention  of  the  Members 
is  directed  to  page  7,  line  6,  wherein  there 
is  provided  $1,625,000,000  for  public  sei-v- 
ice-type  jobs.  My  amendment  strikes  out 
the  period  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ";  of  which  amount  $250.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  only  for  use  by 
State  and  local  prime  sponsors  to  pro- 
vide emergency  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers  to  perform  needed  railroad  main- 
tenance of  way  services  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts with  railroads  located  within  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  such  spon- 
sors." 

I  would  point  out  that  this  $250  million 
is  only  15  percent  of  the  $1,625,000,000 
for  public  scn'ice  contracts.  It  means 
vei-y  simply  this.  When  we  are  talking 
about  pubhc  service  jobs,  it  takes  us  back 
a  little  over  40  years.  We  remember  the 
WPA  days.  We  heard  of  leaf-raking 
where  a  man  rakes  leaves  all  the  way 
across  a  statehouse  yard,  and  then  rakes 
them  back.  Do  we  consider  this  public 
sei-vice  employment,  this  make-work  type 
of  thing?  We  recall  the  men  leaning  on 
shovels  in  make-work  types  of  jobs. 

We  have  a  great  need  in  tliis  country 
to  get  the  rights-of-way  in  workable  con- 
dition, the  tracks  on  our  railroads,  so  that 
the  railroads  can  run  again. 

We  just  a  week  or  two  ago  provided 
$327  million  for  Penn  Central,  $25  mil- 
lion for  Erie-Lackawanna,  and  there  are 
untold  sums  of  money  we  are  going  to  be 
requesting  for  Amtrak  to  continue  opera- 
tions. 

But  these  trains  cannot  run  without 
tiacks.  If  we  are  going  to  put  people  to 
work,  let  us  put  them  to  work  in  the 
public  interest  and  not  just  have  them 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  authori- 
zation for  this  action  and  it  violates 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desired  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Again  I  would  hke  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon>,  for  reserving 
hiK  point  of  order. 

I  recogni^d  when  tliis  amendment 
would  be  offered  it  might  be  construed  as 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  measure, 
but  I  have  gone  back  to  the  act  and  I 
have  looked  at  the  act.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  we  passed  in  1946,  the  Employ- 
ment Act,  was  consistent  with  those  needs 
and  obligations  and  other  essential  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  for  the 
purpo:-e  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities— and  I  repeat,  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act. 

What  we  are  doing  m  this  amendment 
is  providing  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities— not  leaf  raking  smd  not  make 
work  jobs,  but  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  whale  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  funds  for  public  service  jobs. 
Tliat  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  except  it  earmarks  that.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not 
violate  the  rules  and  I  think  the  point 
of  order  should  be  overruled. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  passed  several  acts  in 
the  last  year  to  help  the  railroads? 
Would  this  not  be  consistent  with  those 
actions  where  we  have  clearly  moved  ag- 
gressively to  help  the  railroads?  This  is 
an  important  part  of  the  program  to  re- 
build the  roadbeds. 
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Mr.  DEVINE.  It  would  be  purely  con- 
sistent. As  I  said  earlier,  in  the  long  run 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  getting  the 
Erie  running  again.  So  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  those  acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  Bnooicst.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  amendment  specifies  that  this 
quarter  billion  dollars  shall  be  available 
for  use  only  by  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  to  provide  emergency  jobs  for 
unemployed  workers  to  perform  railroad 
maintenance.  The  Chair  has  examined 
Public  Law  93-567,  and  there  is  no  spe- 
cific authorization  for  such  purpose.  The 
'Chair  finds  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment further  changes  the  allocation  for- 
mula contained  in  Public  Law  93-567 
which  is  described  on  pages  34  and  35  of 
the  report,  and  further  interferes  with 
the  discretion  given  the  Secretary  under 
section  603(b)  of  the  public  law  as  to  the 
utilization  of  the  final  10  percent  of  the 
authorized  amounts.  In  chapter  26,  sec- 
tion 6  of  "Deschler's  Procedure."  it  pro- 
vides very  clearly  that  there  is  ample 
precedent  that  such  reallocations  in  ap- 
propriation bills  are  legislation,  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OrFEP.ED  BY  MR.  KYEHS  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mykr.';  of  In- 
diana: On  page  7.  strike  lines  3.  4.  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  apologize  for  not  having  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  at  the  desk  of  the 
Chairman.  It  is  rather  simple.  It  is  a 
spur  of  the  moment  thing  in  response  to 
what  has  just  happened.  In  the  full 
committee  as  well  as  here  today,  there 
have  been  objections  offered  to  the  so- 
called  make-work  or  public  service  type 
of  employment,  that  we  are  creating  jobs 
here  raking  leaves  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, just  creating  jobs,  nothmg  pro- 
ductive, nothing  creative.  Nothing  iden- 
tified in  this  particular  section  will 
produce  anything  to  improve  our  country. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  better 
America  as  a  result  of  this  section.  We 
may  be  creating  a  very  few  jobs.  We  may 
be  taking  people  out  of  lines  of  unem- 
ployment. This  is  good,  but  there  are  so 
many  other  places  to  do  that,  we  should 
wait  until  authorization  comes  along  for 
these  things  similar  to  that  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  rebuild  the 
railroad  rights-of-way  and  tracks. 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  funds  that 
would  not  be  used  wisely  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  because  it  has  already  been 
presented  on  the  floor  that  under  pre- 
vious legislation  enacted  last  year  we 
have  not  spent  all  the  money  for  emer- 
gency employment  measures. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  cut  $1,625 
million  from  tliis  appropriation  this 
afternoon,  money  that  may  or  may  not 
have  to  be  spent  in  the  future.  If  it  must 
be  appropriated  in  the  future,  it  could  be 
appropriated  much  more  wisely.  I  do  not 
think  a  good  case  has  been  made  that 
this  section  could  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  taxpayer,  as  well  as 
those  that  need  jobs. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  namesake,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers*. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  it  not 
true  this  $1,625  billion  could,  in  fact, 
be  used  for  unemployed  persons  other 
than  the  primary  wage  earner  of  a  fam- 
ily? In  other  words  the  family  prime 
wage  earner  could  be  employed  and  pub- 
lic service  jobs  could  go  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  I  believe  this  would 
not  be  solving  today's  economic  problem 
of  stabilizing  the  economic  plight  now 
being  struggled  with  by  millions  of 
American  families. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man may  be  right.  There  are  other  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  for  the  youthful  unem- 
ployed 14  years  to  22  years  of  age.  There 
may  be  some  for  the  primary  wage 
earner  of  the  family,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  these  people  will  not  be  the  primary 
wage  earners;  so  it  is  true,  this  does  not 
define  who  shall  qualify. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pemisylvania.  Again  I 
would  like  to  raise  the  point,  we  could 
have  primary  family  wage  earners  mak- 
ing $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year  and 
the  spouse  cr  other  members  of  the 
family  picking  up  public  service  jobs.  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  best  use  of 
the  limited  public  funds  v.itii  which  we 
are  entrusted. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  rather  than  the  appropriation. 
This  is  only  appropriations.  We  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  basic  authoriza- 
tion to  find  who  are  qualified,  as  in  the 
last  i-uling  of  the  Parliamentarian.  This 
is  only  appropriation.  It  does  not  identify 
who  shall  be  eligible,  who  shall  qualify. 
That  goes  back  to  authorization  legisla- 
ion. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  ^^  the  amendment.  Especially 
since  the  .entleman  and  I  have  agreed 
so  much,  I  am  distressed  that  he  is  on 
one  side  of  the  canal  and  I  am  on  the 
other.  Usually  we  are  in  the  middle. 

This  amendment  is  totally  unrealistic. 
We  are  suffering  an  8.2  percent  unem- 
ployment rate.  It  is  the  worst  since  be- 
fore World  War  II.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  time  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  any 
more  money  for  public  service  jobs.  By 
the  way,  even  the  administration  agi'ees 
with  that  completely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  came  up  with  the  budget  re- 
quest for  exactly  the  amount  we  have  hi 
the  bill,  $1,625,000,000. 

Vv'e  are  trying  in  this  bill  to  assure  the 
mayors,  they  were  here,  and  all  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  they  were  here,  they  are  the 
prime  sponsors  for  CETA,  that  the 
funding  for  pubhc  service  jobs  will  not 
drop  off  overnight.  You  can't  turn  this 
program  on  and  off  like  a  faucet. 

Now,  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  simply  to  gut  this 
emergency  job  bill.  It  is  completely  un- 
realistic. I  urge  you  to  vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers >. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Centeb 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salarlea 
and  Expan!53s",  including  purchase  of  (not 
to  exceed  forty)  pajseuger  motor  vshlcles, 
$3,500,000. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED   BY    MR.    COUCIiLIJI 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
con'^idered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  ihs  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  CovcHLir:: 
Page  11.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5. 

Page  11.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10.  and  on 
line  11,  strike  out  '•$6.500,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  tiiereof  •■$3,000,000". 

P.-igs  11,  strike  out  lines  15  and  IG.  and 
on  line  17.  strike  out  "purchase  of  alrcrafi. 
S52.90C.000"  and  Inrert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$43,700,000". 

Page  12,  stilke  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows   thereafter   through  page   13,   line  4. 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  8  throtigh  10  ai-.d 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$3,000,000". 

Page    13,   strike   out   lines   11    throuj^h    1*. 

Page  15,  strike  out  lir.es  1  through  4. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  have  introduced 
and  have  referred  to  earlier  would  elim- 
inate all  of  the  $443  million  contained  in 
various  sections  of  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  120,000  motor  vehicles.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  eliminate  the  entire  $900 
million  which  has  been  included  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  fund. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposing  the  concept 
of  creating  employment.  In  fact,  I  favcr 
it,  but  there  are  at  least  three  very  good 
reasons  for  supporting  these  amend- 
ments. First,  on  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  there  were  no  hearings  held. 
There  were  no  hearings,  no  justifications 
for  the  purchase  of  these  vehicles.  The 
amomits  and  the  numbers  of  vehicles 
were  simply  the  result  of  telephone  calls 
to  various  departments  and  agencies  and 
ju.~t  what  they  wanted  was  put  into  thj 
bill. 

Second,  the  dollar  values  per  vehicle 
that  would  be  allowed  under  the  appro- 
priations considerably  exceed  those  that 
would  be  allowed  imder  current  law.  If 
we  spend  the  kind  of  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  per  vehicle,  we  would 
have  some  mighty  expensive  vehicles 
aboard. 

Finally  and  most  significantly,  the 
numbers  of  vehicles  simply  do  not  make 
any  sense.  For  example,  at  tho^resent 
time  the  Federal  Lav  Enforcement 
Training  Center  has  no  vehicles.  We  give 
them  40.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  has 
1.082  vehicles.  We  give  them  687  more. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  622 
vehicles.  We  give  them  another  100.  The 
Secret  Service  has  925  vehicles.  Wc  give 
them  another  634. 

We  give  the  Postal  Service  39,000  more 
vehicles. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  j 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  for  proposing  this  amendment. 
I  realize  it  may  appear  to  be  a  dlflacult 
decision  for  many  to  face.  For  those  from 
Michigan,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  hard 
to  turn  down  an  order  for  121,000  auto- 
mobiles. Etoes  the  gentleman  suppose  the 
post  office  wants  that  many  vehicles  to 
Vave  a  vehicle  go  with  each  letter? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  They  appear  to  be 
approaching  that. 

We  would  give  the  GSA  80,000  more 
vehicles.  Their  entire  total  fleet  now  is 
only  72,000,  and  we  are  going  to  give 
them  80.000  more. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  performance.  It  is 
a  ludicrous  performance  because  there  is 
no  justification.  It  is  ludicrous  because 
there  were  no  hearings.  It  is  ludicrous 
because  the  cost  figures  do  not  make 
sense,  and  it  is  ludicrous  because  the 
quantities  of  vehicles  do  not  make  sense. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  create  jobs. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Can  we 
have  any  assurance  that  the  automobiles 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  purchas- 
ing will  actually  be  fabricated  in  the 
United  States?  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  prevent  importing  of 
fabricated  vehicles  from  Canada  or  any 
other  foreign  coimtry? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  that  is  not  in 
this  bill,  but  it  is  in  existing  legislation. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  has  been  presented  to 
the  minority  and  to  the  majority  leaders 
that  will  come  in  section  202  that  will 
require  any  vehicles  purchased  or  leased 
under  the  funds  of  this  bill  must  be 
manufactured  and  assembled  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
restrict  it  to  Michigan? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Some  of  the 
vehicles  will  come  from  Ohio   too 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank'  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  solicit  support  for  my 
amendments. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
me  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  reason  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  is,  I  suppose,  in  part  paro- 
chial, because  I  am  from  the  State  of 
Michigan.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks during  the  general  debate,  my 
concern  about  this  whole  bill  is  that  it  is 
not  structured  to  target  areas  of  specific 
imemployment.  My  State  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  between  15  and  16  per- 
cent, and  yet  in  this  whole  bill  I  find 
very  little  of  the  money  that  is  in  this 
bill  that  would  even  come  into  the  State 
of  Michigan,  except  possibly  some  of  it 
in  the  purchase  of  automobiles.  There  is 
not  anything  in  the  bill  that  says  the 
automobiles  will  be  purchased  in  the  area 
of  highest  unemployment,  which  takes 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

But  I  most  oppose  the  amendments  on 
the  faint  hope  that,  if  automobiles  are 
purchased,  some  of  them  will  be  manu- 
factured in  my  State.  Knowing,  as  I  do. 


something  about  the  industry.  I  have  a 
fear  that  the  type  of  automobile  that  is 
going  to  be  purchased  will  probably  be 
purchased  in  greater  quantities  outside 
of  the  State.  I  would  personally  prefer 
to  have  a  more  meaningful  consumer 
and  business  climate  to  encourage  the 
production  of  automobiles  for  private 
consumption. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  bill,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
a  food  stamp  program  for  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  food 
stamps  for  everybody  else,  and  probably 
that  might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  there 
IS  money  in  the  bill  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  5  fish  laboratories  in  Michigan 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  would  proba- 
bly handle  maybe  50  jobs  in  the  whole 
area. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles,  as  such,  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles if  we  need  them  and  if  they  are 
justified. 

But  there  just  simply  is  no  justifica- 
tion in  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  this 
kind  of  equipment.  I  would  support  it 
if  there  was  justification  for  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
also  want  to  say,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
that  when  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  introduces 
his  amendment,  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
the  record  and  the  information  of  the 
Members  we  ought  to  get  this  issue  back 
in  focus.  The  only  thing  that  is  ludicrous 
that  I  can  see  here  is  the  misrepresenta- 
tion that  has  been  made  about  why  this 
item  is  in  this  bill  at  this  point. 

Our  Government  operates  a  fleet  of 
about  420.000  motor  vehicles.  The  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  request  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress  asks  for  an  increase 
in  these  vehicles  from  73,000  to  over 
88,000  in  GSA  alone.  The  present  GSA 
inventory  includes  about  73.000  vehicles, 
composed  of  40.000  passenger  vehicles 
subject  to  the  price  limitation  and  35,000 
trucks,  tractors,  and  trailers  not  subject 
to  the  limitation. 

If  we  divide  the  number  of  vehicles 
mentioned  in  the  bill  into  the  total 
amount  of  money  provided  in  the  bill,  we 
would,  of  course,  come  up  with  some  pe- 
culiar looking  figures.  But  when  you 
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realize  we  are  not  talking  just  about  or- 
dinary passenger  cars  and  that  more 
than  half  of  it  is  for  other  types  of  ve- 
hicles, you  can,  of  course,  understand  thi. 
proposals  of  the  committee. 

What  we  did.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
We  have  taken  an  industry  that  is  in  a 
high  unemployment  status,  and  we  have 
taken  an  item  that  the  Government 
must  buy  anyway;  we  are  merely  ac- 
celerating the  acquisition  of  these  vehi 
cles  which  the  Government  must  have 
and  some  of  the  money  identified  here 
for  niotor  vehicles,  if  this  item  is  left  in 
this  bill,  will  be  off  set  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill.  These  agencies  can- 
not very  well  perfoim  their  work  without 
sufficient  motor  vehicles. 

So  this  is  not  just  a  matter  of  adding 
on  a  lot  more  money.  This  will  permit 
the  acquisition  of  these  vehicles  at  a  time 
when  It  will  not  only  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  equipment  it  needs  but  also 
help  the  unemployment  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  going  to  be  an- 
other benefit  that  will  come  about  by 
getting  a  lot  of  these  automobile  work- 
ers off  the  unemployment  compensation 
rolls  and  back  on  the  jobs  so  they  may 
become  taxpayers  again. 

So  uhen  we  look  at  all  the  benefits 
and  all  the  factors  involved  here,  we 
find  that  this  amendment  would  strike 
out  what  I  think  is  probably  the  most 
practicable  and  the  most  commonsense 
part  of  this  bill,  mainly  because  it  is 
something  that  can  be  done  immediately 
It  will  provide  jobs  that  can  be  had  im- 
mediately. It  is  money  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  spent  sooner  or  later  anyway 
It  gives  the  Government  the  needed 
vehicles  at  a  time  when  it  doe*  the  most 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  we  help  to 
end  unemployment  and  we  reduce  the 
tax  loss  due  to  unemployment.  In  addi- 
tion, we  can  get  an  offset  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bills,  because  a  lot  of  the 
money  can  be  taken  out  of  the  bills  at 
that  time. 

So  I  think  any  Member  who  will  look 
at  the  whole  story  would  not  only  want 
this  in  the  bill  but  would  have  to  say 
that  of  all  the  items  in  the  bill  this  prob- 
ably makes  more  sense  than  many  others. 
I  am  surprised  that  any  Member  who 
presumes  to  know  enough  about  this  sit- 
uation to  offer  amendments  to  strike 
these  items  would  want  to  raise  this  is- 
sue in  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  against  the  whole 
idea  of  the  bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
have  this  kind  of  a  bill,  it  would  seem  to 
nie  that  every  Member  would  want  these 
items  above  all  others.  They  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government.  Thev 
also  strike  at  the  problem  we  are  con- 
cerned with— providing  jobs  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  Government  could  im- 
prove its  fleet,  it  ought  to  be  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  . 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ^demanded  by  Mr.  Couohlin)  there 
were— ayes  21,  noes  35. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
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A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL,   SUPPLT   FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  purchase  of 
(uot  to  exceed  eighty  thousand)  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  trucks,  and  trailers,  pursuant 
to  40  U.S.C.  756(a) ,  $280,000,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte;    Page 
15.    Immediately    after    line    4.    insert    the 
following: 

CHAPTER  VIII— DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

VNITED  STATES  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
trative Expenses".  $5,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  All  it  really  does  is  to 
lift  out  of  the  next  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  and  add  to  this  bill  a  $5 
million  item  to  cover  the  estimated  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  budgeted  item.  Our  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  has  conducted  a 
hearing  on  it.  and  I  believe  we  are  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  request 
should  be  approved,  and  that  Congress 
should  grant  that  approval  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  why  we 
ought  to  move  this  item  forv/ard  now: 

The  association  will  be  out  of  money 
early  next  month.  While  it  may  be  able 
to  meet  its  April  payroll,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  enter  into  any  further  contracts 
for  outside  studies  and  data  acquisition 
after  the  end  of  this  month.  That  would 
be  serious  since  this  small,  temporary 
planning  agency  has,  up  to  now,  spent 
about  50  percent  of  its  administrative 
expense  funds  for  contract  studies  and 
has  much  important  work  remaining  to 
do,  including  completion  of  the  essential 
property  valuation  studies  on  wliich  the 
financial  projections  for  the  proposed 
ConRail  system  will  rest.  Through  con- 
tract work  it  will  also  need  to  refine  its 
proposals  for  including  the  bankrupt 
Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad  into  its  final 
system  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  26,  all  of 
us  received  copies  of  the  Association's 
preliminary  system  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  bankrupt  railroads  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  into  a  new  and  viable  pri- 
vate system.  Although  this  proposal  has 
received  generally  favorable  editorial 
comment  in  the  Nation's  press,  it  is  not 
'.  itl.out  controversy,  as  we  know.  But, 
over  the  next  several  weeks  there  will  be 
public  hearings  by  both  the  ICC's  Rail 
Services  Planning  Office  and  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  in  this  and 
the  other  body.  And  the  Association  must 
be  in  a  position  to  respond  constructively 
to  the  comments  made  by  the  general 
public  or  by  the  Congress,  and  to  study 
and  analyze  all  modifications  proposed 
for  its  preliminary  recommendations  so 
that  it  can  get  its  final  system  plan  here 
to  Congress,  as  scheduled,  on  July  26. 


That  date  is  less  than  5  months  from 
now.  If  the  Association  does  not  get  the 
additional  money  It  needs,  and  soon,  it 
will  mean  Congress  will  get  either  a  late 
final  system  plan  or  an  incomplete  fmal 
system  plan — and  either  way  that  would 
cost  tlie  taxpayers  more  money  than  it 
should  and  also  lessen  our  hope  that, 
through  the  work  of  USRA.  we  can  find 
an  acceptable  solution  to  the  complex 
problems  of  the  railroads  of  the  Nortli- 
east  and  Midwest  without  hucre  subsidies 
and  without  their  nationalization. 

But  there  are  further  reasons  why 
this  item  belongs  in  this  particular  bill. 
For  the  job-creating  potential  of  the  As- 
sociation's work  is  substantial  over  the 
short  term  as  well  as  the  long  term.  It 
has  already  pointed  up  for  us  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  rehabilitating  these  tragically  run- 
down railroads,  suggesting  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  $3  billion  over  the  next  10 
years.  The  seven  bankiupt  railroads  for 
which  it  is  planning  now  employ  some 
12,000  maintenance  workers,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  an  additional  3,000  em- 
ployees could  be  effectively  utilized  in 
the  near  future  to  nerform  normal  repair 
and  rehabilitation  work  caased  by  de- 
ferred maintenance  practices. 

Track  maintenance  and  rehnbilitation 
:-.  nior'-  labor  intensive  than  highway 
construction.  Let  us  make  sure  that  this 
work  gets  underway  promptly  and.  as  it 
docs,  additional  jobs  will  be  created.  And 
over  the  longer  term,  of  course,  a  refur- 
bished i-ail  freight  system  will  provide 
not  only  far  more  jobs  but  give  our  whole 
economic  system  the  kind  of  lift  it  now 
£0  badly  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  certain  ques- 
tions and  reservations  about  portions  of 
the  A.ssociation's  preliminary  proposals, 
and  I  will  express  those  at  the  proper 
lime  and  place. 

But  I  have  no  reservations  whatsoever 
about  the  importance  of  keeping  this 
essential  planning  effort  going  forward 
and  on  time.  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  our 
subcommittee  will  be  examining  more 
closely  into  the  Association's  practices 
and  procedures  as  we  consider  its 
budgeted  $10  million  request  to  com- 
plete its  work  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

For  now.  however,  let  us  keep  the  Asso- 
ciation's work  "on  track"  for  us.  and  for 
the  Nation,  for  we  all  have  a  big  stake  in 
the  early  and  successful  completion  of 
its  work. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  held  hearings  on  this 
bill,  that  this  should  be  done.  We  are 
merely  doing  it  ahead  of  time,  and  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  ahead  of  time.  The 
supplemental  probably  will  not  be  fin- 
ished, I  would  not  think,  until  some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  anway;  and 
this  money  is  needed  by  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  to  prepare  the  plan 
which  they  have  to  submit  by  June  26, 
and  I  think  by  July  26  It  will  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  Congress.  It  is  made  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  more 
than  estimated  and  because  of  the  bank- 
iiiptcy  or  the  condition  of  the  Erie-Lack- 
awanna Railroad,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  plan. 

Therefore,  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  sought  to  have  this 
amendment,  and  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  would 
also  like  to  make  a  statement  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  M(\HON.  Mr.  Chauman,  will  tlio 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  >ield  to 
fnc  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  juit 
wish  to  conciu:  in  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi:l 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  taking  another  5  minutes,  there 
is  no  problem  on  this  side.  We  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.?achu?5etts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlic  question  is  en 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISION 
Sec.  201.  No  pirt  of  any  appropriation, 
funds,  or  other  authority  contained  In  t'.ii.s 
Act  .shall  be  avaUable  for  paying  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration la  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 
standard  level  user  charge  established  pur- 
suant to  section  210(j)  of  the  Federal  Pro,:3- 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  194a. 
as  amended,  for  space  and  services. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FORD  OF  MICHIGAN' 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chaiim?.n, 
I  offer  211  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan: Page  15,  immediately  after  line  13.  in- 
sert the  following  language: 

Sec.  202.  No  part  of  any  appropriat'cn. 
funds,  or  other  authority  contained  in  tills 
Act  m.iy  be  expended  or  obligated  to  pur- 
chase, lease  or  otherwise  acquire  meter 
vehicles  other  tlian  motor  vehicles  manu- 
factured and  assembled  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mi-.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  all  of 
Michigan's  Democratic  members.  Messrs. 
Dices.  DiNGELL,  OHara.  Nedzi.  CoNYEns. 
RiEGLE.  Traxler.  Vander  Veen.  Brod- 
HEAD.  Carr.  and  Blanchard.  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  words  and  support  of  tha 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 

CEDERBERG). 

The  amendment.  I  think,  explains  it- 
self. If  the  purpose,  as  we  all  agree,  I  be- 
heve.  of  this  legislation  is  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  for  the  unemployed  victims 
of  the  hard-pressed  American  economy, 
I  think  we  should  make  sure  that  the  jobs 
we  are  creating  are  going  to  be  here  m 
the  United  States. 
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The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  say  that  if  certain  agencies  of  the 
Government  should  order  motor  vehicles 
from  any  source  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
othei-wise,  by  number  of  automobiles  as 
to  particular  specifications,  that  then,  in 
the  filling  of  that  order,  they  will  do  it 
with  automobiles  manufactured  here  in 
the  United  States,  by  American  workers, 
and  not  with  automobiles  manufactured 
in  Canada,  Germany,  England,  or  Ja- 
pan or  any  other  foreign  country.  All  of 
the  big  three  automakers  are  substantial 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  foreign 
cars,  and  although  they  may  be  called  a 
Ford,  a  Chevy,  or  a  Chrysler,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  American  labor  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  them,  and  the  sale 
of  such  vehicles  to  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  produce  American  jobs. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  al- 
ready in  the  law,  but  since  there  is  some 
question,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  make  certain  that  we  do 
that  which  we  want  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
help  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  workers. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  just  want  to 
reiterate  what  I  mentioned  on  the  floor 
before,  and  that  is  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  here  on  the  minority  side 
would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Ford  ) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4481)  making  emergency  employ- 
ment appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundi-y 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
ponit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered.  There  was  no  objection 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  451 
Alexander 
Archer 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Conyeis 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Drinaii 
E.shleman 
Fithian 
Foley 
HarrJia 


Kebert 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kanh 

Landrum 

Madden 

Mathis 

Meyner 

Mllford 

Mills 


Pike 

Rangel 

Rees 

Roncalio 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Sluckey 

Udall 


Moorhead,  Pa,     Ullman 


Neal 
ONeiU 

Pas.sman 


Waxman 
Wiggins 
Young,  Ga. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  393 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT,  1975 

MOTroN   TO  RErOMMIT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4481  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  instructions  that  it  be  reported 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  Strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  through  line  14  on  page  6  On 
page  10.  strike  line  18  through  line  4  on 
page  15,  provided  that  the  amendments 
inserted  on  page  15  shall  not  be  stricken. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentfeman 
desire  to  be  heard  on  his  motion'' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion 
to  recommit  leaves  in  the  bill  chapters 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  plus  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE),  which  added  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  U.S.  Railway  Association, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  hav- 
ing to  do  with  U.S.-built  automobiles. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  is  left 
in  the  bill  in  chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI.  In 
chapter  IV,  we  have  the  summer  youth 
employment  program,  $412,700,000;  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  $24  million;  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment,  $1,625  million; 


the  college  work  study  program,  $119  » 
million;  and  the  work  incentive  program 
$70  million,  for  a  total  in  that  chantpr 
of  $2,251,500,000.  ^^^ 

In  chapter  V,  we  leave  in  the  bill  the 
Civil  Corps  of  Engineers,  $106,055  000 
which  covers  aU  these  areas  of  public 
works  projects  the  Members  see  dis 
played  in  the  report,  plus  the  Bureau  of 
Recl^amation  and  Interior,  $11.9  million- 
for  a  total  of  $117.9  million  in  that 
chapter. 

In  chapter  VI,  the  job  opportunities 
program  under  EDA,  $375  miUion,  is  left 
in  the  bill,  as  are  the  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund,  $210  million,  and  the 
Disaster  Loan  Fund,  $175  million,  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  a 
total  of  $760  million  in  the  chapter. 

The  overall  total  remaining  in  the  bill 
amounts  to  $3,134,455,000. 

The  items  which  are  deleted,  appearing 
m  chapters  1,  2,  and  3.  have  to  do  with 
USDA,  EPA,  a  small  VA,  and  interior 
The  totals  in  these  chapters,  respectively 
are  $756,250,000,  $71,105,000,  and  $254  - 
851,000.  In  chapter  7,  the  deletions  in- 
clude the  Treasury  Department,  $79  mil- 
lion; the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  $900  mil- 
lion; Federal  buildings,  GSA,  $415  mil- 
lion; and  the  General  Supply  Fund  $280 
nnlhon.  In  other  words,  the  grand  total 
of  deletions  in  this  bill  comes  to  $2  802  - 
181.000. 

I  might  comment,  as  did  a  number  of 
Members  during  the  course  of  general 
debate,  that  what  the  President  proposed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion  would 
be  tripled  in  what  we  are  piling  on  here 
in  the  name  of  new  and  additional  jobs 
so-called.  But,  frankly,  we  are  not  alto- 
gether sm-e  how  many  people  will  be  em- 
ployed by  this  method  of  simply  passing 
a  good-sounding  appropriation  bill  in 
the  amount  of  $6  billion,  and  expect  it  to 
all  of  a  sudden  increase  job  opportunities 
around  the  country.  When  you  analyze 
these  items  line  by  line  very  carefully 
how  many  people  will  actually  be  put  to 
work?  I  tell  the  Members  that  if  they  are 
using  their  thinking  caps,  they  will  have 
to  go  a  long  way  to  find  jobs  for  addi- 
tional people. 

I  submit  we  have  a  good  compromise. 
The  motion  to  recommit  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  half,  $3  billion,  rather  than 
$6  billion.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  entire 
bill  is  virtually  $4  billion  over  the  budget. 
I  would  ask  the  Members  to  support  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the 
statement  he  made  and  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  he  has  offered.  I  thhik  it  is 
fair  to  observe  that  the  supposed  $34 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1975  prob- 
ably will  now  be  something  over  $40  bil- 
lion, and  maybe  even  higher.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  actually  save  the  deficit  from 
going  even  higher  than  the  $40  billion. 
The  cut  which  is  proposed  here  is  a  cut 
which  I  think  is  well  considered.  The 
items  which  are  left  in  the  bill  are  the 
items  that  are  best  calculated  to  produce 
jobs,  which  is  what  the  whole  exercise 
is  about  anyway.  I  feel  the  gentfeman 
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has  done  a  good  job,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  support  his  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  was  not  sure  what  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  be,  because  I  wanted  to  stay 
here  on  the  floor  and  h&ten  to  the  debate 
and  hear  the  amendments  that  were 
offered  before  deciding  on  the  contents 
of  the  motion. 

Frankly,  the  one  amendment  ofTeied 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiN)  I  supported.  It  was  de- 
feated. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  had 
a  motion,  which  I  supported.  I  tried  to 
reflect  that  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahon  > . 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  thoroughly 
explored  the  possibility  of  trying  to  bring 
a  halt  to  the  acceleration  in  unemploy- 
ment and  has  come  up  with  a  bill  pro- 
viding about  $6  billion  to  guarantee  or 
assure  additional  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers  in  the  United  States.  The  House 
this  afternoon  has  debated  the  legislation 
and  the  House  has  made  no  substantial 
change  in  it. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pro- 
poses that  we  just  rewrite  the  bill  here 
without  ample  consideration  and  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  jobs  that  are  provided 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses is  to  eliminate  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  that  will  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  and  contribute  to 
the  lasting  resources  of  the  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  should  be  voted  down 
by  a  resounding  vote.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  many  Members 
ill  this  House  that  we  ought  to  cut  cor- 
ners where  we  can.  We  are  trying  now  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  even  higher 
unemployment  levels,  and  we  know  that 
evei-y  1  percent  of  unemployment  costs 
the  Federal  Treasui-y  about  $16  billion. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to  do 
at  this  point  is  to  vote  down  the  gentle- 
man's motion  to  recommit  by  a  resound- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  my 
dearly  beloved  chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  know  why  I  left  in  the 
bill  one  of  the  most  undesirable  pro- 
grams, by  my  motion. 

I  .share  the  gentleman's  view  that  that 
perhaps  should  have  been  in  my  motion 
to  recommit.  The  reason  for  that  was,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  motion  made 
here  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to 
knock  out  the  program.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  the  will  of  this  House  that  that 
program  stay  in  the  bill. 

So  that  was  one  of  the  considerations 
I  had  to  make  in  framing  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

Further  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  question  oi  water  and  sewer  grants, 
all  of  the  courts  have  required  the  ad- 
ministration to  loosen  up  some  S9  billion 
in  expendituies  in  that  area.  So  what 


little  additional  amount  we  have  in  this 
bill  to  add  onto  that  is  not  going  to  make 
all  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  should 
vote  for  my  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  items 
that  would  be  cut  out  by  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  recommit  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture have  to  do  with  watersheds  and 
many,  many  programs  from  which  we 
get  real  benefit. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  real  need 
for  credit,  and  much  of  the  farmland  in 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be 
planted  in  crops  this  year  for  lack  of 
financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  motion 
to  recommit  would  knock  out  the  funds 
which  are  made  available  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  are  given  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  He  would  strike  chapter  II 
which  contains  funds  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Envii-onmental 
Piotection  Agency. 

The  projects  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration are  to  undertake  important  and 
necessary  work.  They  will  help  to  con- 
serve energy  by  replacing  and  repairing 
heating  lines,  windows  and  doors,  roofs, 
and  modifying  other  lighting  and  power 
systems. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  some  of 
the  kinds  of  projects  that  the  VA  will  un- 
dertake at  the  hospitals  in  Brockton, 
Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  clinical  laboratories  will  be  mod- 
ernized. The  nurses'  call  systems  will  be 
updated.  Canteens  and  stairwells  will  be 
refurbished  and  a  number  of  nurses'  sta- 
tions will  be  rennovated.  I  might  add  at 
this  point  that  much  of  the  work  is  over- 
due— particularly  at  a  hospital  which  is 
50  years  old.  Other  typical  projects  in- 
clude waterproofing  buildings,  adding 
fuel  oil  storage  tanks,  updating  kitchen 
facilities,  resurfacing  roads,  replacing 
windows,  enclosing  porches,  and  remod- 
eling volunteer  lounges. 

All  of  these  projects  will  improve  pa- 
tient care,  and  help  to  improve  the  work- 
ing environment.  They  are  not  make- 
work  projects  in  any  sense.  I  urge  that 
you  defeat  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes  315, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  46] 

AYES— 109 

Andcr.son,  l\\. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McCiory 

Archer 

Emery 

McCiosl.ey 

ArmstroiiK 

Erlenborn 

McDonald 

Ashbiook 

Eshlemi:u 

McE-.von 

Cafalis 

Fenwi..k 

AIcKjniiey 

Baumaii 

Fihh 

Mi'iin 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Foriyihf 

Martin 

Beli 

Fren/el 

Michel 

Bennett 

Prey 

MUIer.  Ohio 

Brown.  Mich. 

Goldwaier 

Moorhp.id. 

Bi-owu.  Ohio 

G.^od'ing 

Calif. 

Eroyhili 

Gradisoii 

Mosher 

Buchanan 

Grassley 

Myers,  Pa . 

Buigener 

Guyer 

Pritchard 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hagedoin 

Quie 

Brirlesou.  Tex 

Hammer- 

Quillen 

Butler 

schmidt. 

Fegula 

CederbevR 

Hansen 

Ilhodes 

Clancy 

Harsha 

Robinson 

Clausen. 

Hastings 

Housselot 

Don  H, 

Hein;'; 

Runnels 

Ciawson,  Del 

Henderson 

Sarasin 

Cleveland 

Hinshaw 

.Schneebell 

Co  lien 

Holt 

Schroeder 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hutfhinsoii 

Schulze 

Conable 

Hyde 

Speiice 

Gonial) 

Ichord 

Stanton. 

Conte 

Jarinan 

J,  William 

Cou','liliu 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sieelman 

Crajie 

Kasten 

Sielger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Kelly 

Steiger.  Wis. 

W..  Jr. 

Kemp 

Syinms 

Derwinski 

Ketchum 

Treen 

Devine 

Kindness 

Whitehursl 

Dickinson 

Lagomarsino 

Wilson.  Bob 

Downing 

Latta 

W.vdler 

Duncan,  Tenn 

.  Lent 

Wylie 

du  Poiu 

Lujan 
NOES— 315 

Young.  FUi. 

Abdnor 

Daniels. 

Heist  oski 

Abzug 

Dominick  V 

Hicks 

Adani.s 

Dauielson 

High  lower 

Addabbo 

Davis 

Hillis 

Aiexan«ler 

de  la  Garza 

Holland 

Anibro 

Delaney 

Holtzman 

Anderson . 

Dellums 

Horton 

Calif. 

Dent 

Howard 

Andrews.  N  C. 

Derrick 

Howe 

Andrews. 

Diggs 

Hubbard 

N.  Dak. 

Dint;ell 

Hughes 

Annunzio 

Dodd 

Hungaie 

Ashley 

Downey 

Jacobs 

Abpin 

Drinan 

Jeffords 

AuCoai 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Jeiireite 

Badillo 

Early 

Johnson.  Calif 

Baldus 

Eckhardt 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Barren 

Edgar 

Jones.  Ala. 

Baucus 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Jones.  N.C. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Eilberg; 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bedell 

English 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Berglanrt 

Esch 

Jordan 

Bevill 

Evans.  Colo. 

Karth 

Biaggi 

Evans.  Ind. 

Kasteiuneicr 

Blester 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Bingham 

Fascell 

Kevs 

Blancharil 

Findley 

Koch 

Blouin 

Fisher 

Krebs 

Boggs 

Fithian 

Krueger 

Boland 

Flood 

LaFaice 

Boiling 

Florio 

Landrum 

Bonker 

Flowers 

Leggett 

Bowen 

Flynl 

Lehman 

Brademus 

Ford.  Mich. 

I..evitas 

Breaux 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Litton 

Breckinridfe 

Fountain 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Brinkley 

Fraser 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Brodhead 

Fulton 

Lon^.  La. 

Brooks 

FiKiua 

Long.  Md. 

Broomtield 

Ga\dos 

Lolt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oiaimo 

MrCollisler 

Burke,  Calif. 

Gibbons 

McCorniack 

.Hurke.  Mass. 

Ciilman 

McDade 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Ginn 

McFail 

Burton,  John  L.Conzalc<? 

McHuqh 

Bur  ion,  Phillip  Green 

McKay 

Byron 

Gude 

Macdonald 

Carney 

Halev 

Madden 

Carr 

H;!ll 

MadiKPii 

Cai-icr 

Haniilioii 

Mi'.euirc 

Casey 

HiUiley 

Mahon 

Chnppell 

Hannaford 

Mathib 

Chisholni 

Harkin 

Malsiiiias::i 

Clay 

Harrington 

Mazzoli 

Cochran 

Harris 

Meeds 

Collins.  111. 

Hawkins 

Melchcr 

Conyers 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Metcalfe 

Cormaii 

Hays.  Ohio 

Mezviiiskv 

Cornell 

Kebert 

Mikva 

Cotter 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Mllford 

D'Amours 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hefner 

Mine- la 
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Mlnish 

Mmk 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Motrett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 
Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONeill 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Cal 

Pattlson,  N.Y 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 


Rees 
Reuss 

Richmond 
Rlegle 
Rineldo 
Klsenhcover 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rosteiiko  ;.ski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

bt  Germain 
Santlni 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sharp 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Simon 
irsisk 

Skubit/ 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solar/ 

SpeUman 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 


Stokes 

St  ration 

Stuckey 

Sludds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Till  colt 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

uuman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetii 


NOT  VOTING- 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Satterfield 

Udiill 


-8 

Wi^:4ins 
Yoiing.  Ga. 


Foley 

Mevner 

Mills 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penii.sylva:r:,-»  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mrs.  Meyner. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Satterneld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  Uie  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  by  electronic 
device;  and  there  were— yeas  313,  nays 
113.  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
|RoU  No.  471 
YEAS— 313 


AbztJg 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anuunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baldiis 
Barrett 
Baucus 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchnrd 


Blouin 

IJosgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademr.s 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Bi-oomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hyron 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Casey 

Chappe!! 

Chisholm 


Cl.iusen, 

Don  H. 
O.y 

Cleveland 
Oohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
D.-Vmours 
Dimiels, 

Domiiii(  k  V. 
Danielson 
D;u-is 

de  la  Garza 
De^aney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Diggs 
D.ni;ell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Driiian 


Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Pitbian 

Flood 

Plorio 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fxiqua 

Gaydos 

Gialnio 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez' 
Goodliiig 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hannaforcl 
Harkin 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Ha  vs.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HtIsto.sk  i 
•Hicks 
Hightower 
Hiilis 
Holland 
HoUzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
.Tones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okln. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmoier 
Kazen 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
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.Abdnor 

.Mexander 

Anderson,  111. 

.Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bmleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Clancy 

Ciawson.  Del 

Cochra  p. 

Collins.  Tex. 

c:oiiabIe 

<  -Ulan 


Krueger 
LaFalce 

Leggett 
Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKiuney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mahon 

Mathis 

Matsiuiaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineia 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohnn 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Motil 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Ned/i 

Nix 

Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OBrien 
OHara 
ONeill 
Otliuger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Patterson.  Csil 
Fattison.  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
.  Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritcharrt 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 

NAYS^  1J:{ 

Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fenwick 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Fronzel 
Goldwater 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
naiijea 


Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoiK.tlio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Stiberilng 

Sharp 

.Shipley 

Sikes 

s  moil 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Speilman 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  William 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
•Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson 
'I  horn  ton 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
ifWhitten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


J'arsha 

Hastinps 

Hebert 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jarmau 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kasten 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Lagomarsino 

I  andrum 

l.atta 

i.pvitas 

Lott 

Lujan 


McCoUister 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Maun 

Martin 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nichols 
Pickle 
Poage 
Quilien 


Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterneld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steivjcr,  Wis. 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Pia. 


NOT  VOTING— 6 
M«yiKr  Moorhead,  Pa.    Wiggins 

Mills  UdftU  Young,  Ga. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  follov.iii'^ 
pairs:  " 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Udall 
Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
.sylvania. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
IJassed,  and  to  include  certain  tables  and 
extraneous  material. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  was  offered  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  RESOLUTIONS  241,  242 
243,  244,  245,  and  246,  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  241  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
in  the  House  and  that  House  Resolutions 
242,  243,  244,  245.  and  246,  disapproving 
the  deferrals  of  certain  budget  authori- 
ties, may  also  be  considered  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROVIDING  FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OF  PROPOSED  DC- 
I£RRAL  D75-Bt  TEANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMINT  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
l>74 

Tie  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution  as  fol- 
lowo : 

H.    Res.    241 

Resound,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expi'sses  Its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  DV.i-fil,  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
Of  October  3',  1974,  which  was  tran-smltted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

EVINS)  . 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  considering  six  resolutions  disap- 
proving deferrals  of  budget  authority  by 
the  President. 
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These  deferrals  relate  to — 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  general  con- 
struction; 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  flood  control, 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  loan  program: 

Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation; 

Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Deportment 
of  the  Interior,  Colorado  River  basin 
project ; 

Bureau  of  Reclamatioii.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  23  deferrals 
were  recommended  on  items  in  the  regu- 
lar public  works  appropriations  bill  for 
tliis  fiscal  year — and  we  are  recommend- 
ing the  reversal  and  overturn  of  only  6  of 
tliese  23  deferrals,  only  6. 

The  other  17  deferrals  relate  to  items 
in  the  budget  for  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration — orig- 
inally budgeted  for  components  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  transferred 
to  ERDA. 

Our  committee  has  been  most  selective 
in  requesting  that  only  6  of  the  23  de- 
ferrals be  reversed  and  overturned,  and 
ask  that  the  funds  be  released  for  jobs 
and  for  projects. 

These  six  deferrals  in  more  detail  are 
as  follows: 

First.  House  Resolution  241  relates  to 
deferral  numbered  D75-81  which  pro- 
poses to  defer  for  1  year  $43,945,000  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  'construction, 
general"  program.  Funds  are  presently 
deferred  on  76  projects  by  one-half  of  the 
amount  added  by  the  Congress  for  them 
in  the  regular  1975  pubhc  works  appro- 
priations bill.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  proposed  deferral  be 
overturned. 

Second.  House  Resolution  242  relates 
to  deferral  numbered  D75-82  which  pro- 
poses to  defer  for  1  year  314.503,000  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  "flood  control, 
Mississippi  River  ara  tributaries"  pro- 
gram. Funds  are  presently  deferred  on 
12  construction  projects  by  one-half  of 
the  amount  added  by  vhe  Congress  for 
them  in  the  regular  1975  pubhc  works 
appropriations  bill.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  deferral  be  overturned. 

Third.  House  Resolution  243  relates  to 
deferral  numbered  D75-83  which  pro- 
poses to  defer  for  1  year  $900,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  "loan  program." 
Funds  are  presently  deferred  on  two 
loans  by  one-half  of  the  amount  added  by 
the  Congress  for  them  in  the  regular  1975 
public  works  appropriations  bill.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  pro- 
posed deferral  be  overturned. 

Fourth.  House  Resolution  244  relates  to 
deferral  numbered  D75-84  which  pro- 
poses to  defer  for  1  full  year  $17,955,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  "con- 
struction and  rehabilitation"  program. 
Funds  are  presently  deferred  on  two  con- 
struction projects  by  one-half  of  the 
amount  added  by  the  Congress  for  them 
in  the  regular  1975  public  works  appro- 
priations bill.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  proposed  deferral  be 
overturned. 

Fifth,  House  Resolution  245  relates  to 
deferral  numbered  D75-85  which  pro- 


poses to  defer  for  1  full  year  $2,525,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  "Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  project."  Funds  are 
presently  deferred  on  the  central  Arizona 
project  by  one-half  of  the  amount  added 
by  the  Congress  in  the  regular  1975  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  propo.sed 
deferral  be  overturned. 

Sixth,  House  Resolution  numbered 
246  relates  to  deferred  numbered  D75- 
86  which  proposes  to  defer  for  1  year 
$1,730,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's "Upper  Colorado  storage  project." 
Funds  are  presently  deferred  on  five 
projects  by  a  portion  of  the  amount 
added  by  the  Congress  for  them  In  the 
regular  1975  public  works  appropriations 
bill.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
deferral  be  overturned. 

I  repeat,  we  are  recommending  that 
only  6  of  the  23  deferrals  referred  to  our 
committee  be  overturned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  passed  a 
$5.3  billion  public  works  bill — the  emer- 
gency employment  appropriations  bill 
for  1975— the  jobs  bill. 

The  times  call  for  this  action  and  this 
bill — we  need  it.  the  Nation  needs  it, 
the  unemployed  need  it. 

But  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  pass  this  bill  while  at  the 
same  time  not  releasing  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  projects  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. 

What  we  are  recommending  in  these 
resolutions  is  the  release  of  fund.s — 
$81,558,000  which  will  fund  some  117 
projects  by  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

This  will  provide  an  additional  10.600 
direct  lobs — new  jobs-^-and  will  provide 
another  53.000  jobs  in  the  economy 
through  the  ripple  effect. 

This  is  a  total  of  63.000  jobs  the  re- 
versal of  these  six  referrals  will  create, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Put  another  way:  Since  we  have 
passed  the  jobs  bill,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  funds  for  these  proj- 
ects be  released  and  these  projects  be  put 
bac'.  on  schedule. 

These  projects  are  job  oriented — they 
will  create  jobs  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  needed  and  important  public 
works  for  the  Nation. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  63,000  jobs 
that  will  be  created  by  disapproval  of 
these  deferrals. 

So  we  are  urging  the  release  of  these 
public  work  funds. 

Public  works  ar  what  the  words 
imnly. 

Public  works  provide  jobs. 

Public  works  provide  capital  assets  for 
our  Nation. 

Public  works  provide  electric  power  on 
the  line  v.'hich  is  vital  and  important  in 
view  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Our  employment  rate  in  the  Nation 
today  stands  at  8.2  percent. 

There  are  7'2  million  Americans  out 
of  work  today. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  con- 
struction industry  is  more  than  22  per- 
cent— 22.6  percent. 

The  117  projects  listed  in  these  de- 
ferrals will  .stimulate  the  construction 
industry  and  provide  employment  if 
these  deferrals  are  overturned  so  that 


these  projects  can  move  forward.  They 
have  been  too  long  delayed  now. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when 
the  regular  appiopriations  bill  wps 
pas.sed  originally,  we  added  some  small 
amounts  up  to  the  corps  capability  on 
some  projects. 

OMB  has  deferred  50  percent  of  the 
amou'it  of  these  congressional  add-on.s. 

In  requesting  a  reversal  of  these  de- 
ferrals, v.e  are  asking  that  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  funds  added  by 
Ccngrcos  be  restored — be  released.  Action 
proposed  here  precedes  and  supplementa 
the  jo):s  bill. 

The  reports  which  accompany  the  res- 
olutions are  self-explanatory  and  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  ex- 
plain each  one  separately  unless  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

As  the  resolutions  are  called  up,  I  urge 
that  they  be  approved. 

What  the  committee  is  recommending 
here  today  will  assure  the  availability 
of  $81,558,000  in  new  budget  authority 
and  $57  million  in  expenditures  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  is  already  ap- 
propriated. 

These  funds  will  not  only  provide  for 
10.600  new  jobs,  but  will  also  prevent 
the  curtailment  of  existing  contracts 
which  would  add  additional  people  to 
the  unemployment  rolls. 

In  addition,  as  I  said,  the  10,600  jobs 
could  have  the  ripple  effect  of  creating 
up  to  53,000  additional  jobs  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  advised 
the  committee  that  for  every  $1  million 
in  construction  funds,  a  total  of  49  man- 
years  of  new  jobs  is  created,  and  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  82  man-years 
are  generated  for  every  $1  million. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  funds  proposed  to  be  reserved  by  de- 
ferrals numbered  D75-81,  82,  83,  84.  85, 
and  86 — six  deferrals — be  overturned. 

The  committee  recommends  the  ap- 
proval of  these  resolutions,  which  will 
make  funds  immediately  available  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  needed  work  and  jobs. 

The  committee  feels  strongly — and  I 
feel  strongly — that  the  $81,558,000  rec- 
ommended to  be  released  for  the  accel- 
eration of  the  construction  programs 
will  greatly  assist  in  providing  jobs — 
stimulating  the  construction  industry, 
and  providing  capital  assets  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  needed  power  during  the  energy 
crisis. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenncs.see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  D75-82 
TRANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  242,  recom- 
mending that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives express  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-82  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 
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H.  Res.  212 
ncsohed.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  Its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75  82  as  set  forth  In  the  message 
of  October  31,  1974,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 1013  oi  the  Iinpoimdment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tciuic.-Kec.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  pre\iou6  qiieatiun  w^r,  oruercd. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  D75-83 
TRANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  243,  recom- 
mending that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives express  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-83  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rfs.  2i3 
Resolnd,  That  the  House  of  Rjpreieula- 
tlves  expresses  lis  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-83,  as  set  forth  In  the  message 
of  October  31,  1974.  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.s,see.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  questiOii  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previoas  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROVIDING  i-OR  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  D75-84 
TRANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  244,  recom- 
mending that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives express  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-84  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  i-esolation.  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.R.  Res.  244 
Rexohed.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-«4.  as  set  forth  Ui  the  message 
of  October  31,  1974,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
The  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The  Clcik  rc.id  the  resoluticn  as 
follows :       ■ 

H.  Res.  21.5 

Reiolicd,  Thdt  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives expresses  its  di.s.,pprjval  ol  proposed 
deferral  D75-85.  as  .set  forth  in  the  message 
or  October  31,  1974,  v.hich  was  tran.<;mltted  to 
the  Con^jress  by  the  President  under  section 
:013  of  ihe  Impoundment  Cor.trol  .'Vet  of 
1  'J'ii. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tcni:c>,.see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  th" 
icbolution. 

The  previous  question  was  crdejed. 

Th3  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PROVIDING  FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OP 
PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  D75-86 
TRANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  246,  recom- 
mending that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives express  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-86  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  246 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Reprei^^eata- 
lives  expresses  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-86,  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
of  October  31,  1974,  which  was  transmitted 
Lo  the  Congress  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Impoiuidment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISAPPROVAL  OP 
PROPOSED  DEFERRAL  D75-85 
TRANSMITTED  UNDER  SECTION 
1013  OF  THE  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  245,  recom- 
mending that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives express  its  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferral  D75-85  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U  S, 
DELEGATION  OF  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public  Law 
86-420,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nix,  chairman; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez; the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
Udall;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr,  Badillo;  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Ryan;  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr,  Charles  H,  Wilson;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr,  Talcott; 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Rousselot;  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
Mr,  Conlan;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Guyer;  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 


Let  lis  sl:i)  fiddling  before  they  begin  to 
Durn, 

Prior  to  tlie  Ir.st  congressional  recess 
I  strongly  urged  Uiat  the  House  follov' 
the  example  set  by  the  Senate  and  can- 
cel plans  for  the  lincoln's  birthday  re- 
cess. Once  again.  I  am  looking  at  tlie 
plight  of  the  American  people  who  are 
in  turn  looking  to  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration t,-)  e:;peditiui;sly  provide  re- 
lief for  soaring  unemployment— now  at 
14  percent  in  Rliode  Isiand  and  8,3  r  r- 
cent  nationally  and  ttill  clim'cing. 

The  Easter  rccesci  certainly  can  ai.l 
should  be  confmed  to  those  holy  days 
which  fall  betvvcen  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday,  March  26,  and  Monday 
morning,  March  31,  Also,  we  should  give 
similar  consideration  to  the  Memorial 
Day  and  Independence  Day  recesses  so 
that  our  time  away  from  our  urgent 
v.ork  in  Washington  is  cut  to  a  bare  min- 
imum. Perhaps  after  the  July  4  recess 
we  could  review  the  recess  schedule  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittees are  free  to  continue  working,  be- 
cause as  a  practical  matter  most  do  not 
and  could  not  even  raise  a  quorum. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  experience  of  the 
Senate  in  trying  to  conduct  business  dur- 
ing the  last  recess  when  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  have  a  quorum  present. 

The  attempt  at  justification,  to  wit, 
that  Members  need  tlie  time  to  know 
what  their  constituents  are  thinking  and 
what  tlieir  problems  are,  is  ridiculous. 
We  are  all  fully  aware,  or  should  be,  that 
constituents  feel  the  Congress  is  insen.si- 
tive  to  their  suffering.  Anyone  with 
nominal  inteUigence  knows  that  what 
our  constituents  want  and  need  is  em- 
ployment so  that  they  can  feed,  hou.'^p, 
and  clothe  their  families, 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  tlie  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Journal  on  March  10,  which  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ; 

Will  Congress  Recess  for  2  Weeks? 
If  Congress  follows  precedent,  both  housas 
win  take  a  two- week  recess  at  the  end  of 
the  month  in  celebration  of  Easter.  Whv 
two  weeks,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand at  any  time.  Most  Americans  manage 
to  observe  the  holy  season  of  Christianity 
between  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday. 
The  question  of  "why"  is  even  more  valid 
these  days,  with  President  Ford  and  the 
Congress  trying  in  what  seems  to  be  goocl 
faith  to  reach  a  compromise  in  the  public  in- 
terest on  the  issues  of  tax  cuts  and  energy. 
Talk  of  deadlines  for  necessary  action  is 
being  focused  around  Friday,  March  21,  after 
which  the  Easter  exodus  normally  would 
start. 

But  are  these  i-ecesses  necessary?  Cannot 
the  two  houses  confine  their  holiday  time- 
off  to  the  religious  period  of  Good  Friday, 
28  March,  up  to  and  Including  Easter  Sun- 
day, March  30?  The  Christian  tradition 
would  be  honored  for  those  who  wish  to 
honor  it;  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  staying  on  the  Job  as  much  as  poesible. 


CONGRESS    FIDDLES    WHILE    CON- 
STITUENTS ARE   SMOLDERING 
<Mr.   ST  GERMAIN  asked  and   Was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
face  the  facts  squarely:  while  Congress 
fiddles,  our  constituents  are  smoldering. 


OCEAN  THERMAL  GRADIENT 
RESEARCH 

<  Mr,  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ) 

Ml-,  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  very  Impor- 
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t.int  part  of  the  ERDA  budget.  Tliis  is 
the  provision  for  the  funding  of  ocean 
thermal  gradient  research. 

As  we  know,  the  Sun  is  our  greatest 
source  of  energy  with  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  solar  radiation  falling  on  the 
Eartli's  oceans.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  Sun's  rays  heat  the  sui-face  of  the 
ccean  to  an  average  constant  tempera- 
ture of  20  C,  68  F.  while  only  1,000 
meters  below  the  surface  the  tempera- 
ture remains  at  5  C,  35  F.  This  tem- 
perature difference  is  known  r.s  an  ocean 
thermal  gradient. 

The  concept  of  producing  energy  by 
using  these  gradients  has  been  with  us 
since  a  Fi-ench  physicist,  Jacque  D'Arson- 
val,  discovered  it  in  1881. 

In  1929,  George  Claude  built  a  shore- 
based  ocean  gi-adient  powerplant  in  Cuba 
that  produced  22  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
This  opei-ation  proved  the  concept  to  be 
sound,  but  was  an  economic  failure  due 
to  the  technical  inferiority  of  the  plant 
design. 

Recently,  this  idea  was  rediscovered 
and  many  people  and  groups  are  con- 
ducting research  on  the  process. 

The  proposed  powei-plant  would  be 
either  partially  submerged  far  out  in  the 
ocean  or  on  a  stationary  platform  nearer 
to  shore  utilizing  large  quantities  of  both 
hot  and  cold  ocean  water.  The  warm 
water  would  be  pumped  through  a  heat 
exchanger,  where  it  would  cause  a 
"working  liquid"  to  become  a  high  pres- 
sure vapor  which  would  expand  through 
a  turbine  to  produce  electricity.  The  cold 
sea  water  then  cools  the  vapor  so  that  it 
returns  to  a  liquid  state  and  the  cycle 
is  then  repeated. 

We  have  found  that  the  greater  the 
temperature  difference  of  the  ocean,  the 
more  efficient  the  process.  Research  has 
also  shown  that  the  most  ideal  situation 
for  electric  production  near  the  conti- 
nental United  States  would  be  in  the 
Gulf  Stream — which  approaches  very 
close  to  the  southeastern  coast,  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  southern  tip  of 
Florida, 

As  the  long-distance  transmission  of 
electiicity  becomes  cheaper,  the  use  of 
tills  essentially  pollution-free  and  re- 
newable source  of  energy  wall  become 
more  realistic. 

While  the  production  of  large  amounts 
of  electricity  by  using  the  ocean's  thermal 
gi-adients  may  soimd  largely  futuristic, 
an  intensive  9-month  study  has  just  con- 
cluded that  the  actual  technology  is 
available  today.  Further  study  is  needed 
to  develop  the  most  efficient  plant  design, 
in  particular,  the  choosing  of  the  best 
"working  fluid"  to  power  the  electric 
generator. 

But,  cun-ent  estitnates  are  that  ocean 
thermal  gradient  powerplants  could  pro- 
duce as  much  as  500  megawatts  per 
plant. 

In  addition  to  providing  power,  these 
plants  could  also  produce  60  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  per  day  and  assist  in 
the  breeding  of  shellfish  which  alone 
could  yield  over  $1  million.  Even  without 
these  additional  benefits,  researchers 
have  concluded  that  a  sea  powerplant 
is  economically  competitive  with  fossil 
fuel  and  nuclear  energj'  systems. 

However,  this  industry  has  not  had  the 
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aniomit  of  funds  necessai-y  for  the  con- 
centrated research  and  development. 

For  this  reason  I  urged  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment to  increase  the  funding  level  for  this 
project  from  $3.2  million  to  $11,2  milhon, 
which  we  did,  I  believe  this  increase  is 
necessary  if  we  want  a  comprehensive 
program  to  be  established.  In  fact,  in 
view  of  what  is  presently  possible  the 
amount  is  astoundingly  small. 

Scientists  now  say  that  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  can  be  built  by  1980  and  that 
solar  sea  power  will  be  economically 
competitive  by  1985, 

Fi-om  the  international  view,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  ocean  thermal 
gradient  concept  could  provide  20  percent 
of  the  world's  energy  needs  by  the  year 
2000,  especially  to  the  countries  located 
in  the  tropic  zone. 

We  must  fund  and  support  the  re- 
search in  this  infinite  energy  supply 
which  could  be  applied  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Ocean  thermal  gradient  power  produc- 
tion is  already  technically  ready  for  the 
demonstration  and  development  phases 
and  with  adequate  funding,  plants  can  be 
built  to  further  explore  this  ixjtentially 
infinite  energy  resource. 


secri:tary  Kissinger  and 
human  rights  in  cuba 

'Mr,  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks, ) 

Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March 
1,  1975,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer delivered  a  major  speech  on  U.S. 
ixjlicy  toward  Latin  America.  Diu-ing 
that  speech  he  spoke  at  some  length  on 
Cuba  and  indicated  that  the  United 
States  is  "prepared  to  move  in  a  new 
direction  if  Cuba  will."  The  Secretary 
stated  that  any  new  policy  will  be  largely 
based  on  Cuba's  "external  policies  and 
military  relationships  with  comitries 
outside  the  hemisphere." 

Nowhere  was  mention  made  of  con- 
cern for  poUtical  prisoners  in  Cuba  or  for 
Cuba's  willingness  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional legal  standards  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man rights  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  strongly  supported  the  impor- 
tance to  the  inter-American  system  of 
our  common  "assertion  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  man." 

Clearly  the  Secretary's  speech  indi- 
cated the  executive  branch's  readiness  to 
change  om-  Cuban  policy,  apparently 
with  little  specific  regard  to  human 
rights  issues.  Before  we  go  further  dovm 
the  road  of  again  allowing  human  rights 
considerations  to  be  the  last  and  least 
important  component  of  our  policy,  I 
believe  that  both  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  should  carefully  analyze 
the  gross  violation  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  in  Cuba  and  evaluate  ways 
In  which  any  changed  U.S.  policy  might 
effectively  encourage  Cuban  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights. 

I  call  on  Secretary  Klsshiger  to  halt 
what  many  have  Interpreted  to  be  a 
rush  toward  noi-mallzation  of  relations 


with  this  hemisphere's  most  bmtal  dic- 
tatorship. Certainly  U.S.  policy  must  be 
based  primarily  on  our  own  national  in- 
terest and  on  another  government's  will- 
ingness to  fulfill  its  international  obli- 
gations but  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  those  obligations  Is  fair  and  ja^t 
treatment  of  a  country's  own  people  and 
that  factor  should  weigh  heavily  in  ou.- 
own  deliberations  on  a  Cuban  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  continuation  of 
our  present  Cuban  policy  because  it  is 
in  our  interest  and  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  the  Cuban  people.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve v.e  should  impose  our  policy  on 
others  but  we  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  and  should  feel  free  to 
continue  our  present  policy  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  if  OAS  sanctions  are  re- 
moved. When  and  if  Castro  is  willing  to 
abide  by  international  human  rights 
standards,  to  respect  other  international 
laws  with  respect  to  nonintervention 
and  effective  compensation  and  to  end 
military  relationships  detrimental  to  our 
security  tlien  we  can  consider  a  new  and 
changed  policy  toward  Cuba. 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  EXEMPTIONS 
FOR  ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ron- 
CALio>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
•  Mrs.  Smith  I  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  these  days  of  falling  farm  prices  and 
rising  production  costs.  U.S.  consumers 
should  be  even  more  concerned  than 
ever  about  the  future  of  the  family  farm. 
Those  of  us  from  agiicultural  areas  know 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  stable,  adequate 
and  reasonably  priced  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  coimti-y  in  the  futm-e,  we 
must  do  more  to  encourage  family -type 
farming  and  ranching  operations. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  that 
threatens  the  future  of  this  type  of  agri- 
culture is  the  effect  inflation  has  had  on 
the  application  of  Federal  estate  taxes 
upon  the  death  of  a  farmer  or  rancher. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
deal  with  this  problem.  In  recognition  of 
the  inflation  which  has  taken  place  since 
1942  when  the  $60,000  estate  exemption 
was  adopted,  this  bill  increases  that  ex- 
emption to  $200,000  for  all  estates,  not 
just  those  in  agricultme. 

Second,  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  partnerships  between  hus- 
bands and  wives  in  farming  and  other 
small  businesses,  the  bill  raises  the  mari- 
tal deduction  from  50  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed gioss  estate  to  $100,000  plus  50 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate. 

The  measure  also  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  farm  estates  could  elect 
to  be  assessed  at  their  value  for  farming 
purposes  rather  than  at  values  for  higher 
uses.  If  such  an  election  is  made,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  land  in  the  estate  must 
remain  in  farming  or  ranching  for  a 
period  of  5  years  or  the  higher  use  value 
would  be  assessed  and  the  higher  tax 
would  be  collected.  While  the  period  of 
5  years  Is  arbitrary,  it  Is  felt  that  a  longer 
term  would  create  hardship  by  clouding 
the  title  to  land  in  an  estate  and  thereby 
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impairing  its  collateral  value  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  election  would 
be  partially  offset  by  other  tax  laws. 
Since  the  value  for  farming  purposes 
established  in  settling  the  estate  would 
become  its  base  vali  e,  any  future  sale 
above  that  base  price  would  be  subject 
to  taxation  as  capital  gains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  approach  to  a  problem 
which  carries  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
future  of  family  farming  and  ranching 
operations,  and  I  hope  we  will  see  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress. 

H.R.  4S03 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Keveaiie  Code 
of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemption  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  estate  tat,  to  increase 
the  estate  tax  marital  deduction,  and  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  valuing 
certahi  real  property  for  e.->tute  lax  pur- 
poses 

Bi^  it  enacted  by  the  S^-nafc  and  Ilotisc  o/ 
nepresentathes  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exemption  lor  purposes  ol 
the  Federal  estate  tax)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
nig  out  ■•$60,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
at  •3200.000" 

(b)  Section  6018(a((l)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns i  H  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secooo-  and  inserting  In  li-ii 
thereof  "$200.000 ". 

Sec.  2.  The  ameiidmenis  made  bv  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  .shall  appiv  to  tiie  eslate.-i 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Incre.^se  in  est.mf  r.\x  >!\RnM,  pe- 

DUCTION. 

(a)  Section  2056(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve-' 
niie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  of 
aggregate  marital  deduction  i  is  amended  bv 
mserting  after  'shall  not  e.xcccd-  In  para- 
graph   (1)    "the   sum   of   $100,000,   plus". 

(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  bv  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dymg  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Altern.ate  valuation  of  certain 
real  property. 

(a)  Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  gross 
estate)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Valuation  of  Certain  Real 
Property. — 

•■(1)  In  general.— If  the  e.xecuior  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  Included  in  the  estate  shall  be 
Uetennlned  by  its  value  for  the  use  under 
which  It  qualifies,  under  para-'raph  (2)  as 
fiualifled  real  property. 

"(2)  DEFmrrioN  oV  QxrALirrEo  real  prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  real  property'  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  is.  and. 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent,  has  been,  devoted  to— 

"(A)  farming  (including  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  raisinc 
of  livestock),  ° 

••(B)  woodland  (including  land  use  for  the 
commercial  production  of  trees  and  land 
used  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes) ,  or 

"(C)  scenic  open  space. 

'•(3)  Election  requirements. — An  election 
imder  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
.Secretary  or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
and  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  any  other 
nvAtter.  the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
Identification  ntunber  of  the  person  to  whom 
Uic  property  passes  under  the  terms  of  the 
c  eredents  will  or  by  operation  of  law. 

■■(4)  Revocation  of  election.— If  property 
valued  under  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)   is  sold  or  transferred,  by  or  on  be- 
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half  of  the  person  to  whom  the  property 
passed,  within  5  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  under 
this  chapter  was  filed,  or 

••(B)  Is  converted  substantially  to  a  use 
not  described  in  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
0-year  period  by  that  person,  the  election 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  revoked 
and  the  difference  between  the  tax  actually 
paid  under  this  chapter  on  the  transfer  of 
the  estate  and  the  tax  which  would  have 
bf-pii  payable  on  that  transfer  had  the  prop- 
en  y  not  been  valued  under  paragraph  (1) 
.shall  be  a  deficiency  in  the  payment  of  the 
tax  a.sses.'.ea  under  this  chapter  on  that 
rn.itf?."^. 

lb)  .Section  1014(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
tj  basLs  of  property  acqulied  from  a  deced- 
ent) is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "or.  in  tlie  case  of  an  election  un- 
der section  2121  ic)  (relating  to  alternative 
valuation  of  certain  real  property),  the  value 
thereof  as  determined  X'm'.cv  such  action  tor 
tlie  applicable  valuation  date.'^. 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  bv  section 
4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  -vith  respect  to  the 
estates  of  decedenfs  dving  afur  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Aot. 


March  12,  1975 


ASSISTING  VIETNAMESE  ORPHANS 
AND  FACILITATING  ADOPTIONS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steicer)  is 
recogni7:ed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  two 
bills  I  fir.st  introduced  during  the  D.^^d 
Congress  to  provide  assistance  for  chil- 
dren in  Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  adop- 
tion by  American  families  for  some  of 
them. 

Specifically,  cue  bill  •>vould  establish 
within  the  Peace  Corps  a  special  pro- 
gram, to  be  known  as  the  Vietnam  As- 
sistance Volunteers  program,  with  a 
mandate  to  provide  medical,  educational 
and  other  humanitarian  assistance  to 
tho.se  who  have  sufTered  hardship  as  a 
result  of  the  continuing  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. The  other  would  simplify  adoption 
procedures  for  and  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship on  Vietnamese-American  children 
who  are  orphaned  or  abandoned. 

For  many  years,  the  debate  over  the 
U.S.  military  presence  overshadowed  any 
real  discussion  over  what  our  role  should 
be  toward  meeting  the  very  real,  serious 
needs  of  millions  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians—both adults  and  children— who 
suffered  loss  of  relatives,  homes  and  live- 
lihood as  a  result  of  the  conflict  that 
was  going  on  around  them.  As  millions 
were  forced  into  refugee  camps  or  into 
the  ah-eady  overcrowded  cities — and  as 
children  were  forced  to  sleep  in  the 
streets  and  beg  for  food  during  the  day— 
our  attention  was  on  getting  our  troops 
out  of  Vietnam. 

We  have  not  had  military  forces  in 
Vietnam  for  2  years  now,  but  still  the 
conversation  of  most  Americans  swirls 
not  around  what  sort  of  humanitarian 
commitment  we  should  have  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  but  rather  over  the  question 
of  supplemental  military  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  The  reports 
we  hear  daily  of  Communist  forces  at- 
tacking provincial  capitals  and  hamlets 
should  give  us  a  sharp  awareness  that, 
beyond  any  question  of  military  needs  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  the  neces- 


sity of  humanitarian  assistance  is  in- 
creasing markedly  each  day. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  reintroduce 
my  legislation  to  provide  a  workable 
proven  program  of  assistance  to  these 
people.  Such  a  program  would  be  a  good 
supplement  to  the  excellent  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Vietnam's  children  which 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  developed  through  voluntary 
agencies  already  working  in  Vietnam 

The  AID  program  has  been  in  effect 
for  over  a  year.  Its  concentration  has 
been  to  prevent  child  neglect,  child 
abandonment  or  placement  of  children 
in  orphanages  by  offering  alternatives 
to  economically  pressed  families,  while 
I'i  the  same  time  improving  the  health 
sanitation,  nutrition,  facilities  and  man- 
agement of  orphanages.  The  effort  also 
includes  special  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  pediatric  care  ard 
training  and  inter-counti-y  adoption 

The  approach  is  a  good  one.  It  works 
directly  througli  those  agencies  that  have 
already  been  reaching  out  their  hand  to 
nelp  tho.se  in  need,  and  it  gets  the  aid 
resources  to  these  children  in  a  way  that 
t'i^es  them  the  maximum  benefit. 

But  I  think  we  can  also  make  use  of 
the  spirit  of  •/olunteerism  that  the  Peace 
Corps  exemplifies.  To  simply  pour  in  for- 
eign aid  materials  is  not  enough.  Much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  making  use 
oi  tlie  dedication,  expertise,  technologi- 
cal .-^kills,  and  knowledge  of  tho.se  willing 
to  devote  a  period  of  humanitarian  serv- 
ice in  South  Vietnam. 

Beyond  this  kind  of  program,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  facilitate  adoptions 
lor  those  orjj'naned  and  abandoned  chil- 
chen  who  liave  adoptive  parents  waiting 
for  them  heie  in  the  United  States  In 
tlie  2  years  since  I  first  introduced  mv 
bill,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  this 
regard.  The  amount  of  paperwork  re- 
quired to  complete  an  adoption  has  been 
reduced,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
cut  down  the  time  needed  to  complete 
some  phases  of  the  adoption  process. 

KLiIl,  many  families  continue  to  face 
extended  delays  between  the  time  they 
apply  for  an  adoptive  child  and  the  time 
tlie  procedure  is  completed.  Some  of  these 
cl.lays  are  clearly  unavoidable.  However 
I  continue  to  think  that  the  approach 
I  take  in  my  bill  would  serve  to  speed  up 
tlip  process. 

Perhap.s  mo.st  important,  we  will  clear- 
ly indicate  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
we  are  committed  to  the  best  welfare  of 
thc.'^o  children  through  the  provision  be- 
stcv.ing  U.S.  citizen.ship  on  them.  They 
win  b?  encouraged  to  allow  the  children 
to  leave  South  Vietnam  by  this  indica- 
tion that  we  want  to  provide  them  all 
the  care,  rights,  and  privileges  that  we 
grant  all  American  citizens.  It  is  my 
best  estimate  that  there  are  some  100.000 
Vietnamese  children  who  were  fathered 
by  Americans— v.e  cannot  ignore  our  ob- 
ligation to  them. 

The  granting  of  citizenship  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  child  must  be  placed 
with  an  adoptive  parent  or  parents,  ap- 
proved by  a  licensed  or  properly  accred- 
ited adoption  agency  in  the  United 
States,  before  the  procedures  of  the  aot 
are  effective,  are  the  kinds  of  safeguards 
which  v.ill  firmly  demonstrate  to  the  Vi- 
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etnamese  our  commitment  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  would  make  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship any  Vietnamese-American  child 
bom  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  before 
January  1,  1974,  of  an  age  such  that  not 
more  than  12  years  have  passed  from  the 
date  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act,  and  placed  within 
a  family  through  a  properly  accredited 
adoption  agency. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
and  make  necessary  agreements  with  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  put  the 
act's  provisions  into  effect.  Responsibility 
for  certifying  eligible  children,  working 
through  and  with  properly  accredited 
adoption  agencies,  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  transport  qualified  children  to 
their  adoptive  parents  would  be  taken  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Making  use  of 
State  Department  officials  familiar  with 
South  Vietnam  and  the  orphan  problem 
will  help  avoid  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racy which  might  well  result  with  crea- 
tion of  a  special  agency  to  handle  the 
orphan  adoption  process. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  introduced  these 
biUs,  I  quoted  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley's  com- 
ments on  his  book,  "The  Edge  of  Tomor- 
row," conceiTiing  his  medical  efforts  in 
Laos.  They  are  no  less  pertinent,  and 
they  should  gtreaH  of  us  pause: 

And  especially  I  wanted  to  show  that  we 
Americans  possess  an  instrument  not  too 
well  developed,  more  powerful  than  any  bomb 
yet  devised.  It  is  a  force  that  can  relieve 
ugliness  and  tragedy.  It  Is  the  force  of  gentle- 


The  bills  follow: 

H.R.  4810 
A  bill  to  confer  United  States  citizenship  on 
certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  sucli  children  by 
American  families 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Congress  declares  that — 

( 1 )  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, thousands  of  children  were  fathered  in 
Vietnam  by  United  States  citizens; 

(2)  current  procedmes  for  adoption  of  and 
granting  citizenship  to  Ulegitimate  children 
born  in  Vietnam  make  provision  of  assistance 
extremely  difficult; 

(3)  the  French,  following  their  departure 
from  Vietnam  in  1964,  offered  citizenship 
and  educational  assistance  to  the  illeglthnate 
children  of  French  soldiers; 

(4)  Americans  have  expressed  the  desire  to 
adopt  Vietnamese  orphans  of  American  ex- 
traction, so  that  they  may  receive  the  care 
and  love  which  the  disruptions  and  tragedies 
of  the  Indochinese  war  have  denied  them; 

(5)  if  adoption  procedures  could  be  ex- 
pedited and  red  tape  eliminated,  there  would 
be  homes  for  thousands  of  Vietnamese- 
American  orphans;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  facilitatmg  the  care  and 
adoption  of  those  children  in  South  Vietnam 
whose  parent  is  a  United  States  citizen  no 
longer  providing  parental  care  to  the  chUd. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  children  qualifying 
under  section  3  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Each  child  shall  be  qualified  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  who.  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  State  Department  under  auch  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prescribe — 


(1)  was  born  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
prior  to  January  l,  1974,  and  orphaned  or 
abandoned; 

(2)  Is  of  an  age  such  that  not  more  than 
twelve  years  have  passed  from  the  date 
of  such  child's  birth  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  in  all  probability  has  or  had  one  parent 
who  was  at  the  time  of  such  child's  birth 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  Is  placed  through  an  adoption  agency 
in  the  United  States  licensed  or  properly 
accredited  according  to  pertinent  local.  State, 
and  Federal  law  with  suitable  pturent  or  par- 
ents In  the  United  States,  with  a  preference 
for  any  natural  parent  of  such  child,  who  is 
or  are  willing  to  adopt  the  child  upon  Its 
arrival  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  of  State  shall 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  Inform 
properly  accredited  adoption  agencies  In  the 
United  States  of  chUdren  potentially  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  and  cooperate  In 
the  placement  of  such  children  under  sec- 
tion 3(4). 

(b)  The  Department  of  State  shall  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  transport  chil- 
dren who  are  qualified  under  this  Act  to  their 
adoptive  parents  In  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  authorized  to  negotiate  and  to 
make  such  agreements  with  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  are  necessary  to  efi'ectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  while  assuring  that 
citizenship  conferred  under  this  Act  is  in 
accordance  with  the  norms  of  international 
law  and  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  acquire  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  reason  of  such  per- 
son's relationship  to  any  child  granted  citi- 
zenship under  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  4809 

A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Peace  Corps 
a  special  program  to  be   known   as   the 
Vietnam  assistance  volunteers  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 

Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  has  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  assist  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  care  and  protection  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  children,  particularly 
those  orphaned  or  abandoned,  in  relocation 
and  settlement  of  refugees,  and  in  medical 
care  for  victims  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

(2)  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm  held  by 
Americans  can  and  should  be  applied  e3ec- 
tlvely  In  helping  those  most  in  need  of 
help,  and  there  is  a  deep  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  share  in  the  re- 
building of  war-torn  Indochina  by  Americans 
of  every  age  and  persuasion  who  wish  to 
make  a  personal  commitment  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china; 

(3)  there  are  In  South  Vietnam  millions  of 
individuals  who  are  Innocent  victims  of 
a  conflict  which  has  left  them  and  their 
country  badly  in  need  of  assistance  during 
the  postwar  period; 

(4)  it  is  Imperative  for  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  that  the  needs  of  these  millions  of 
chUdren  and  refugees  be  attended  to,  since 
it  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  t  \t  they  will 
find  the  resources  to  resurrect  themselves 
after  the  war;  and 

(5)  the  dedication,  expertise,  technologi- 
cal skills,  and  knowledge  of  those  willing  to 
devote  a  period  of  humanitarian  service  hi 
South  Vietnam  can  be  of  immeasurable  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood  in  the 
world. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  in  the  Peace 


Corps  the  Vietnam  assistance  volunteers 
program. 

SEC.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
authorized  to  enroll  qualified  citizens  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam  assistance 
volunteers  program  for  voluntary  service,  un- 
der such  regiUatlons  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prescribe,  in  civilian  assistance  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  enrollment,  training,  compensation, 
hours  of  wcvlc,  benefits,  leave,  termmation, 
and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
service  of  the  citizens  enrolled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  the  same  as  those  established 
for  volimteers  (as  that  term  is  used  In  the 
Peace  Corps  Act)  imder  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.). 

Sec.  4.  The  civilian  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  of  the  following 
types: 

(1)  refugee  relocation  assistance; 

(2)  medical  assistance  to  war  victims;  and 

(3)  medical,  educational,  and  material  as- 
sistance to  orphans. 

Sec.  5.  Under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prescribe,  the  Vietnam  as- 
sistance volunteers  program  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  United  States  foreign  aid 
materials  located  In  any  host  country  for 
the  purposes  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  is  authorized,  upon 
agreement  with  the  potential  host  nation, 
to  extend  the  Vietnam  assistance  volunteers 
program  to  any  of  the  following:  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  co- 
ordinate assistance  offered  under  this  Act 
with  exlstmg  programs  of  assistance.  Includ- 
ing those  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
and  by  religious,  charitable,  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations. 


SAN    ANTONIO— A    CITY 
REDEEMED— in 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Na- 
tion we  have  lived  through  an  extraordi- 
nary trauma,  one  in  which  we  discovered 
that  the  veiy  office  of  President  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  who  could  and  would 
commit  criminal  acts;  and  confidence  in 
our  Government  sank  to  a  dismal  level, 
a  level  that  must  have  been  the  very 
nadir  of  the  whole  national  experience. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  people  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  discovered  that 
they  had  been  ill  sei-ved  and  badly 
abused,  as  I  have  described. 

People  who  have  been  abused  do  not 
readily  renew  any  grant  of  trust.  Any- 
body who  has  been  burned  is  more  care- 
ful than  anybody  who  has  never  been 
burned.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
American  people  will  again  fully  trust 
either  the  President  or  Congress,  no  mat- 
ter who  the  Piesident  and  Congress  are. 
and  no  matter  what  they  do.  Public  trust 
is  not  easily  earned.  It  takes  time.  Just 
as  our  National  Government  struggles 
to  redeem  itself,  the  city  government  of 
San  Antonio  is  faced  with  the  task  of 
renewing  public  confidence  in  its  own 
realm,  it  is  no  easy  task. 

Yet  in  a  free  society,  Government  at 
every  level  must  enjoy  public  support. 
No  free  government,  at  any  level,  can 
caiTy  out  its  responsibilities  without  hav- 
ing the  faith  of  the  people  behind  it 
Other  systems  rely  on  fear;  oiir  society 
is  established  on  faith— faith  In  the  hon- 
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esty  of  each  other,  faith  in  tlie  power  of 
reason,  faith  that  free  minds  will  govern 
themselves  in  a  way  that  presei-ves  hu- 
man liberty. 

So  free  governments  at  every  level 
struggle  to  discharge  their  stewardships 
with  honesty,  if  they  aim  to  survive  The 
city  government  of  San  Antonio,  just  as 
we  m  Congress,  just  as  the  President, 
must  work  hard  to  earn  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  people. 

Part  of  that  faith  can  be  earned  by  the 
conduct  of  honest  political  campaigns- 
campaigns  that  are  honestly  and  openly 
financed— and  campaigns  that  inform 
people  of  how  candidates  feel,  what  they 
thmic,  what  they  might  do,  if  elected.  If 
San  Antonio's  current  campaign  for  city 
offices  is  characterized  by  that  kind  of 
honesty,  rather  than  the  fear  and  loath- 
ing, huckstered  campaign  of  1973,  we  will 
have  a  good  start. 

But  words  will  not  .speak  louder  than 
actions.  The  next  city  government  will 
have  to  prove  by  its  deeds  that  it  merits 
the  support  of  the  citizens. 

A  gi-eat  part  of  the  future  San  Antonio 
city  government's  public  credit  will  de- 
pend on  how  the  city  addresses  itself  to 
the  energy  problem. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  tJie  city 
should  pursue  its  legal  actions,  and  that 
this  is  one  way  of  getting  at  leact  some 
compensation  for  the  damages  suffered 
by  the  avarice  of  Coastal  States  Gas 
Corp.  It  is  also  a  way  of  helping  a?.sure 
that  Costal  States  can  be  forced  out  of 
the  city's  energy  future  altogether,  and 
that  a  future  supplier  can  be  devel- 
oped—one  independent  of  Coastal,  and 
one  that  hopefully  has  .some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  its  customers. 


None  of  this  has  done  much  to  foster 
public  confidence  in  the  city  council,  or 
helped  people  understand  in  any  way 
why  the  telephone  company  wants  more 
money.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
be  hard  to  grant  a  rate  increase,  even  if 
one  is  justified. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  tlie  city  coun- 
cil would  have  a  hard  time  in  justifying 
other  rate  increases.  The  electric  utility 
wants  an  increase;  the  water  board  needs 
a  rate  increase— but  the  fact  that  the 
city  has  never  adequately  monitored  any 
of  these  utility  operations  makes  it  hard 
for  the  city  council  to  judge  the  cases 
and  difficult  for  the  public  to  accept  the 
validity  of  the  councils  decisions  on 
rate  questions.  The  council  ought  to  go 
about  its  rate-setting  responsibilities  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  city's  own 
charter,  and  step  nimiber  one  is  to  get 
a  competent,  credible,  and  continuing 
supervision  over  the  utilities  serving  San 
Antonio. 

One  thing  that  could  be  done,  would 
be  for  the  council  to  rescind  the  current 
automatic  fuel  cost  adjustment  allowed 
on  gas  and  electric  utility  bills.  Instead 
the  city  council  should  grant  the  adjust- 
ment charge  only  after  an  adequate 
showing  that  it  is  needed,  and  then  only 
after  every  single  cent  of  it  is  justified. 
As  It  is  now,  the  utility  gets  a  bill  for 
fuel,  and  pays  it— apparently  without 
que.stion.  The  consumers  then  have  their 
utility  bill  adjusted  to  reflect  the  cost 
of  fuel  for  that  billing  period— and  pay 
It.  or  get  their  service  cut  off. 

People  do  not  have  much  confidence 
in  this  procedure,  because  San  Antonio 
has  in  effect  a  cost-plus  contract  for 
utility  fuel.  Most  people  who  have  done 
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can  do  more  than  defend  its  legal  rights 
For  example,  the  city  charter  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  a  utilities  supervisor, 
whose  job  it  is  to  oversee  the  utihty  reg- 
ulation that  is  the  city's  responsibility. 
This  office  has  never  been  properly  fUled. 
If  the  utility  supervisor's  function  is 
properly  discharged,  the  city  council 
could  have  available  to  it  the  informa- 
tion that  it  needs  to  make  a  proper  judg- 
ment on  utihty  rate  requests.  The  failure 
to  gain  information  of  this  nature  means 
that  the  city  in  the  past  has  been  forced 
to  rely  on  what  the  utilities  themselves 
were  wiUing  to  provide— plus  whatever  a 
consultant  could  dig  out.  if  indeed  one 
were  hired. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
that  the  utiUties  have  been  virtually 
unregulated.  The  telephone  company,  for 
instance,    is    the    focus    of    sensational 

charges  regarding   its   rate   practices 

charges  that  the  Texas  rates  have  been 
inflated,  that  city  council  people  have 
gotten  preferential  treatment  for  phone 
company  contracts,  charges  of  political 
.slush  funds,  and  all  manner  of  other 
practices  that  mitigate  against  the  pub- 
lic weal.  In  San  Antonio,  councilmen 
have  received  contributaons  for  their 
campaigns  from  telephone  company  ex- 
ecutive.s— Charles  Becker,  for  instance, 
reported  that  he  received  $300  from  the 
telephone  company's  chief  San  Antonio 
executive,  back  in  1973;  another  turned 
out  to  be  getting  some  machine  shop 
orders ;  and  others  received  other  favors. 


cial  pains  to  see  that  the  costs  are  real 
and  that  they  are  proi^erly  charged.  That 
IS  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  fuel  cost  adjustment.  People  ought 
to  be  given  some  kind  of  evidence  that 
a  competent  review  of  these  costs  is  tak- 
ing place. 

A  review  of  fuel  cost  adjustment 
charges  would  do  a  great  deal  to  reas- 
sm-e  a  puzzled  and  outraged  public  that 
the  charges  are  necessaiy- and  likewise 
show  when  such  charges  are  not  ner- 
essary.  This  is  the  kind  of  thin^r  that 
a  good  utilities  supervisor  could  do- 
see  that  every  cent  of  a  fuel  adjustment 
charge  is  accounted  for.  If  there  is  no 
way  to  avoid  these  charges,  the  people 
who  pay  them  have  a  right  to  know  that 
they  are  getting  billed  for  no  more  than 
a  fair  and  rea.sonable  amount. 

Some  might  say  that  a  review  of  this 
kind  would  delay  billings  and  raise  fi- 
nancial problems  for  the  utility  or  its 
fuel  supplier.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  utility  lacks  financial  reserves  that 
would  enable  it  to  absorb  whatever  costs 
might  be  involved  in  checking  things  out 
once  in  a  while,  or  that  the  gas  supplier 
would  be  unwilling  to  cooperate. 

I  think  that  the  city  council  should 
show  a  genuine  concern  for  the  problems 
of  citizens,  and  for  their  real  grievances 
For  example:  The  State  collects  a  sales 
tax  not  only  on  the  gas  and  electricity 
used  by  the  people  of  San  Antonio,  but 
on  the  fuel  adjustment  charge  as 
well.  It  is  debatable  v.hether  there  should 


be  any  sales  tax  on  these  necessities  of 
iiie  at  all— but  it  is  an  egregious  error  for 
the  State  to  slap  a  tax  on  the  fuel  adjust 
ment  charge  as  well.  Under  this  situa- 
tion, the  worse  the  shortage  gets    the 
harder  people  are  pinched,   the  richer 
grow  the  State's  coffers.  A  great  State 
like  Texas  ought  not  benefit  so  from  the 
helpless  plight  of  innocent  peoole.  So 
I  think  that  the  city  council  could  bring 
forth  a  resolution,  and  diligently  pursue 
It,  asked  the  State  legislature  which  is 
now  in  session,  to  do  away  with  the  sales 
tax,  at  least  on  fuel  cost  adjustment 
charges,  if  not  on  utility  bills  as  a  whole 
The  city  council  might  want  to  review 
the  whole  structure  of  basic  utility  rates 
There  ought  to  be  a  special  effort  made 
to  assure  that  the  structure  of  utility 
rates  is  not  just  adequate  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  the  utilities— it  ought 
to  be  a  structure  that  is  fair  to  peopl- 
who  have  special  needs,  and  fair  to  tlie 
consumers  as  a  whole.  I  think  that  people 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  utility  rate.s 
that  they  know  are  as  fair  as  they  can 
be.  That  can  only  happen  if  a  complete 
review  of  the  whole  rate  system  is  made. 
After  all,  these  rates  were  made  for  a 
time  when  the  realities  of  economics  and 
energy  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  I  tWnk  that  people  would 
like   to   know    whether   the   rates   are 
realistic    in    terms   of    today;    whether 
those  rates  are  working  as  they  ought  to 
work;  and  whether  they  have  been  given 
competent    consideration    by    a    trust- 
worthy city  government. 

The  city  should  recognize  that  it  has  a 
responsibility  toward  utility  customers 
even  Uiough  the  city  itself  is  the  owner 
of  every  utility  except  the  telephone 
company.  The  people  of  San  Antonio 
are  entitled  to  having  their  needs  voiced 
and  heard:  they  are  entitled  to  more 
than  public  relations  treatments.  Pos- 
sibly San  Antonio  should  have  a  con- 
sumer advocate  to  hear  and  process 
grievances  with  tlie  utilities— an  advo- 
cate whose  job  it  would  be  to  see  that  the 
publicly  owned  utilities  are  serving  the 
public  as  well  as  possible.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  service  is  bad;  it  is  very  good. 
It  is  not  to  say  that  complaints  are  not 
heard.  But  I  believe  that  the  pubhc  is 
entitled  to  advocates  of  its  own,  so  that 
they  can  have  a  better  assurance  that 
the  utilities  are  doing  their  job.  A  little 
cro.ss-exaraination  never  hurt  any  mo- 
nopoly—evfti  one  that  is  owned  by  the 
public  itself. 

And  I  believe  that  the  next  citv  coun- 
cil would  do  well  to  have  a  full  scale 
review  of  its  proper  role  in  the  deter- 
mination of  future  energy  policy  for  San 
Antonio.  The  council  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain tliat  the  city  does  have  a  plan  for 
the  future.  It  ought  to  be  certain  that 
any  such  plan  will  really  work,  pnd  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is.  in  short,  the  job  of  any  elected 
body  to  represent  the  public  interest. 
That  is  our  job;  it  is  the  job  of  everv 
elected  official.  If  we  do  that  task  well, 
our  government  functions  well.  If  we  do 
it  poorly,  our  government  function.s 
poorly.  We  have  to  earn  the  faith  and 
sujjport  of  the  people  we  serve— and  so 
does  every  other  elected  government  iu 
this  land. 
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San  Antonio  has  to  redeem  itself — in 
part,  by  city  government  that  merits  re- 
spect and  support. 


ENERGY  PRICE  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
COMPLIANCE  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
ENERGY   ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  last 
year,  the  United  States  has  witnessed 
greatly  escalating  energy  prices,  prices 
which  have  severely  taxed  the  average 
American's  budget  and  purchasing  pow- 
er. Our  constituents  have  responded  to 
these  increased  costs  by  urgently  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  prevent  any  further 
price  hikes  from  going  into  effect. 

In  many  cases,  the  increases  are  large- 
ly beyond  the  control  of  the  Congress, 
as  in  the  decision  of  the  oil  exporting 
nations  to  raise  their  prices.  However, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  these  high 
prices  are  not  due  just  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions, or  even  to  domestic  taxes.  Instead, 
the  inadequate  enforcement  of  energy 
price  regulations  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  high  level  of  today's  prevailing 
energy  costs.  The  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  gives  the  FEA  the 
authority  to  prevent  energy  price  abuse 
and  overcharges,  yet  the  PEA  has  been 
singularly  deficient  in  insuring  that  these 
prices  are  no  higher  than  they  need  be. 
To  insure  that  Americans  are  not  pay- 
ing inflated  energy  costs,  I  have  intro- 
duced two  pieces  of  legislation  which 
are  aimed  at  remedying  the  current  sit- 
uation. My  first  bill.  H.R.  3715.  requires 
the  President  to  take  all  necessary  ac- 
tions to  enforce  strictly  the  regulations 
under  the  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The 
President  must  insure  compliance 
throughout  all  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  report  to  the  Congress 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  acts 
enactment  with  respect  to  the  compli- 
ance and  enforcement  actions  that  have 
been  taken. 

In  addition,  the  executive  branch 
would  be  required  to  specify  the  need  for 
any  new  legislation  or  additional  appro- 
priations which  are  necessary  to  guar- 
antee that  energy  price  enforcement  is 
fully  implemented.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  also  empowered  to  mon- 
itor and  investigate  all  actions  taken 
by  the  President  and  his  agencies  in  en- 
forcing the  regulations  of  the  Allocation 
Act. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced.  House  Resolution  251 
directs  itself  to  the  potential  conflict  of 
interest  situation  which  may  occur  with- 
in the  Federal  agencies.  The  resolution 
requests  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
investigate  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration with  respect  to  any  possible 
conflicts  of  interest  which  may  exist  in 
the  agency.  Should  any  violations  be 
found,  it  is  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment strictly  enforce  the  statutory 
provisions  of  the  conflict  of  interest  laws 

The  current  high  cost  of  energy  is  a 
subject  which  elicits  emotional  responses 
from  the  American  public.  Consequently 
It  might  be  thought  that  attacking  the 


energy  price  enforcement  by  the  FEA  is 
a  ploy  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issues  involved.  However,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  substantial  abuses  in 
energy  pricing  are  driving  the  cost  of  our 
available  supplies  to  unwarranted 
heights.  While  it  is  difficult  for  the  Con- 
gress to  address  many  of  the  factors 
which  ^re  causing  higher  energy  prices, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  insure 
that  illegal  energy  price  overcharges  do 
not  take  place. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
has  itself  admitted  to  the  extent  of  the 
violations  which  are  now  being  experi- 
enced-in  the  energy  marketplace.  FEA 
investigations  have  turned  up  violations 
such  as  kickbacks  and  payoffs  to  brokers, 
excessive  brokerage  fees,  excessive  trans- 
portation and  handling  costs,  violations 
of  FEA  mandatory  regulations,  and  un- 
necessary offloading  and  physical  move- 
ment of  products  to  increase  costs.  The 
results  of  such  practices  have  raised  en- 
ergy prices  to  intolerable  levels,  and  now 
make  it  difficult  for  many  families  to 
pay  their  electricity  bills  and  to  heat 
their  homes. 

It  is  most  illustrative.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
point  to  some  of  the  specific  violations 
which  have  recently  taken  place.  In- 
vestigators have  found  cases  of  power 
companies,  for  example,  paying  as  much 
as  80  cents  per  gallon  for  distillate  oil 
that  l?£t  the  rpfinery  costing  about  20  to 
30  cents.  One  single  power  company  may 
have  been  overcharged  as  much  as  $15 
million.  In  a  number  of  instances,  the 
price  of  fuel  oil  was  rai.sed  300  percent 
while  the  oil  moved  only  a  few  miles 
from  refiner  to  fuel  storage  terminal. 
This  oil  was  later  sold  to  utilities  at  a 
still  higher  price.  Another  practice  which 
is  fairly  widespread  involves  charging 
the  more  expensive  foreign  price  of  $12 
a  barrel  for  oil  that  was  actually  drilled 
dome.stically  and  subject  to  a  $5.25  ceil- 
ing. 

The  examples  of  price  abuses  pnd  over- 
charges are  legion,  and  I  could  continue 
to  list  many  more.  Yet  little  purpose 
would  be  served  when  the  evidence  is  so 
overwhelmingly  clear.  Indeed,  in  a  recent 
report  by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office,  the  huge  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem was  stated  most  clearly.  Referring 
to  violations  committed  by  refineries 
alone,  the  GAO  estimated  that  the  total 
price  tag  for  the  consumer  could  be  be- 
tween $l<aind  $2  billion,  a  truly  stagger- 
ing sum.  And  this  figure  does  not  even 
account  for  overcharges  and  fraudulent 
practices  which  have  been  found  at  the 
retail,  distributor,  and  broker  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  cannot  rectify  this  current 
state  of  affairs  in  the  enforcement  activi- 
ties by  the  FEA.  Not  only  can  such 
abuses  be  halted,  but  to  let  them  con- 
tinue would  amoimt  to  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  our  hard-pressed  constit- 
uents. We  must  act  to  insure  that  Ille- 
gal and  fraudulent  activities  by  energy 
producers  and  middlemen  do  not  allow 
these  groups  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer. 

STATUTORY    BASIS    FOB    ENERGY    PRICE 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  was  designed  to  minimize  the 


adverse  impact  of  short  term  i:etroleum 
shortages.  This  goal  was  to  be  achieved 
through  equitable  restrictions  on  supply, 
cost,  and  profit.  The  act  is  the  basic 
legislative  authorization  for  the  con- 
tinued price  control  of  petroleum 
products. 

A  second  legislative  enactment  bearing 
on  energy  price  enforcement  is  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 
This  act  provided  for  a  reorganization  of 
governmental  functions  on  an  interim 
basis  to  deal  with  energy  shortages.  The 
shortages.  The  FEA  was  given  the  task 
of:  First,  inventor>'ing  energy  resources; 
second,  developing  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy;  and  third,  insuring 
that  energy  programs  are  designed  and 
implemented  in  a  fair  and  efficient  man- 
ner. In  keeping  with  that  mandate,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  was  re- 
quued  to  promote  stability  in  energy 
prices  to  the  consumer,  promote  free  and 
open  competition,  and  prevent  unreason- 
able profits. 

In  order  to  implement  these  legisla- 
tivelj'  imposed  goals,  the  FEA  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
established  a  series  of  regulations  which 
govern  the  allocation  and  price  of  crude 
petroleum  and  refined  products.  The  al- 
location regulations  evolved  from  a  strict 
proration  at  1972  supply  levels  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  to  a  more  liberal  pro- 
ration  at  1973  levels.  These  pricing  regu- 
lations have  remained  relatively  constant 
since  tliey  were  first  utilized. 

Basically,  the  production  of  crude 
petroleum  is  subject  to  three  price  rules. 
First,  monthly  production  up  to  the  level 
of  1972  is  controlled  at  a  price  of  about 
$5.25  a  barrel.  Crude  petroleum  deter- 
mined under  this  rule  is  termed  "old 
oil."  Second,  production  over  the  level  of 
1972,  termed  "new  oil,"  and  production 
from  wells  yielding  10  barrels  or  less  a 
day,  termed  "stripper  well  oil,"  are  not 
price  controlled  and  can  be  sold  at  the 
existing  market  price,  at  about  $10  a 
barrel.  Third,  for  each  barrel  of  new  oil 
that  is  produced  in  a  given  month,  a 
like  amount  of  the  old  oil  production  is 
released  from  price  controls. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the 
pricing  regulations  governing  the  cost  of 
energy  are  somewhat  complex.  Unless 
close  oi'ersight  is  maintained  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  energy  producers,  distribu- 
tors, and  i-etailers  to  elude  the  regulatory 
intent  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

ENKORCEMENT    ACTIVFTIES    BY    THE    FEA 

The  FEA  originally  designated  its 
regional  offices  as  being  responsible  for 
compliance  and  enforcement  activities  in 
the  energy  pricing  area.  Because  of  the 
early  need  for  trained  auditors,  actual 
compliance  and  enforcement  work  was 
performed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice until  the  middle  of  1974.  These  re- 
sponsibilities were  then  transferred  to 
the  FEA  on  July  1,  1974. 

In  its  initial  investigatory  work,  the 
FEA  used  about  850  investigators  who 
were  hired  and  trained  by  the  IRS.  These 
investigators  were  heavily  oriented  to- 
ward seeking  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment at  the  retail  and  wholesale  level. 
The  administration  designated  no  audi- 
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tors  to  monitor  producers,  and  only  a 
relatively  small  number  were  designated 
to  audit  refinery  operations. 

The  decision  to  focus  in  on  retail  and 
wholesale  energy  outlets  proved  to  be  a 
major  mistake.  The  audits  of  producer 
operations  are  crucial,  since  it  is  at  this 
point  of  production  that  the  type— new, 
old.  stripper,  or  release— and  consequent 
price  of  crude  oil  used  in  refineries,  is 
determined.  Unless  an  adequate  program 
of  verincation  exists  at  the  producer 
level,  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers are  not  charged  at  expensive,  new 
oil  prices,  rather  than  at  the  less  expen- 
sive, old  oil  costs. 

Instead  of  balancing  its  Investigatory 
programs  more  evenly,   the  FEA's  en- 
forcement and  compliance  effort  has  been 
directed  at  the  retail  level  due  to  the  con- 
suming public's  sensitivity  to  this  type  of 
violation.   The  administration   did  un- 
cover a  great  many  violations  in  this  area, 
uncovering  18.034  price  violations  result- 
ing in  refunds  of  $51.2  million  in  a  period 
of  only  3  months  in  the  fall  of  1974. 
The  work  which  the  FEA  was  able  to  ac- 
complish was  certainly  commendable,  but 
unfortunately,  it  was  undertaken  at  the 
expense    of    enforcement    activities    on 
other  refinei-y  and  distributorship  levels. 
In  its  report  entitled,  "Problems  in  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  Com- 
pliance  and   Enforcement   Effort,"   the 
GAO  concluded  that  if  such  pricing  con- 
trols avs  to  work,  the  FEA  will  have  to 
strengthen  substantially  its  compliance 
and  enforcement  program  at  all  levels. 
Othcrv.ise,  there  could  be  no  adequate 
assurance  that  firms  are  in  substantial 
compliance     with    pricing    regulations. 
The  report  continued: 

Specifically  the  FEA  wUI  need  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  audits  of  produc- 
ers and  wholesalers  in  view  of  the  potential 
Impact  of  pricing  violaUojis  at  each  of  those 
levels. 


solved  through  a  task  force  of  30  inves- 
tigators. Neither  can  we  make  serious  in- 
roads in  reducing  price  gouging  through 
mvestigations  which  are  oriented  onlj- 
toward  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Unless  the  Congress  chooses  to  deregu- 
late all  forms  of  energj'  supplies,  a  move 
which  I  would  strongly  oppose,  then  we 
should  rigorously  enforce  existing  price 
regulations.  To  do  otherwise  would  mean 
that  we  are  utilizing  an  arbitrary  system 
which  does  not  effectively  accomplish  its 
mission.  In  the  end.  Vvc  are  left  with  arti- 
fici.iUy  inflated  energy  prices  which  pose 
severe  burdens  for  lower  and  middle  in- 
come groups. 
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Administration  should  easily  be  able  to 
find  perfectly  competent  economists  and 
specialists  to  fill  these  jobs,  without  turn- 
ing to  the  very  industi-y  that  is  being 
regulated.  If  the  FEA  is  to  maintain  its 
credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public  as  an  objective  energy  policy  mak- 
er, it  will  have  to  use  much  greater  ciie 
than  in  the  past  in  staffing  its  operations. 

CONCLCSIONS;     LECISL.\TIVE    PnO?OS.M.S 


The  GAO  recommended  that  the  FEA 
Increase  the  size  of  its  assigned  staff  for 
enforcement  activities  and  that  it  use  a 
"strike  force"  approach  where  a  team  of 
auditors  would  visit  selected  firms  and 
review  key  facets  of  the  operation. 

Since  the  GAO  report  was  released  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the 
FEA  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  im- 
prove their  enforcement  and  compliance 
activities.  "Project  Escalator."  a  special 
Federal  task  force  of  30  investigators, 
was  assembled  from  FEA's  current  field 
staff  to  investigate  the  widespread  price 
gouging  involved  in  sales  of  fuel  oil  to 
pubhc  utilities.  The  investigation  began 
in  the  South,  and  has  since  spread  to  the 
east  coast  and  to  the  Midwest.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  investigation  would  even- 
tually reach  the  entire  country.  The  Fed- 
eral enforcement  unit  has  also  contin- 
ued to  crack  down  on  retail  units  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  the  pricing 
regulations. 

I  commend  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration for  attempting  to  right  the 
many  difficulties  which  beset  their  en- 
forcement program.  Yet  it  must  be  stated 
that  their  efforts  are  In  the  nature  of  "too 
little,  too  late."  We  are  talking  in  terms 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  overcharges  and 
a  problem  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be 


rriNFLicr  or  iNrrREiT  ijj  the  tea 
I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  a  subject 
which  has  troubled  me  greatly,  that  being 
the  apparent  conflict  of  interest  which 
-■^eems  to  exist  within  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
FEA  is  responsible  not  only  for  enforce- 
ment and  compliance  in  the  energy  price 
area,  but  also  for  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  administering 
vast  Federal  energy  programs.  Unless  we 
in  the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  can  be  sure  that  the  FEA  is  under- 
taking its  duties  free  from  any  bias  it 
leaves  the  judgments  of  that  administra- 
tion o'lcn  to  doubt. 

In  the  fall  of  1974.  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfTice  forwarded  to  the  Ju-,tice 
Department  two  possible  conflict  of  in- 
tere.'a  ca.ses  involving  high  level  employ- 
ees who  were  on  leave  from  oil  comcanies. 
The  GAO  report  pointed  out  tha't  both 
iJidividuals  had  at  least  notential  impact 
on  Federal  energy  regulations  relating  to 
petroleum  products.  The  GAO  v.ent  on  to 
say  that  their  duties,  including  their  in- 
volvement in  commenting  on  energ>' 
office  policies,  "m.iy  possibly  be  in  viola- 
tion" of  criminal  statutes  governing  con- 
flict of  interest  situations. 

The  two  individuals  mentioned  above 
are  no  longer  employed  at  the  FEA,  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  hired  initially 
indicates  a  certain  laxness  on  the  part  of 
FEA  officials  in  hiring  former  oil  industry 
employees.  Of  even  greater  concern  to  me 
is  the  fact  that  in  testifying  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  Mr.  John  Sawhill, 
former  Administrator  of  the  FEA.  said 
tliat  he  .<^aw  no  violation  of  the  conflict 
of  interest  statute  in  the  assignment  of 
one  of  the  individuals  to  the  FEA.  This 
sort  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  an  Admin- 
istrator of  this  agency  does  not  promise 
greater  scrutiny  in  the  future  in  this 
arc.i. 

In  August  of  last  year.  I  inquired  as 
to  the  number  of  former  oil  employees 
who  were  working  in  top  grade  policy 
jobs,  with  ranks  of  GS-13  and  above.  I 
was  not  concerned  with  low  level  em- 
ployees nor  clerical  type  staff,  but  rather, 
employees  v/ho  might  have  meaningfui 
input  into  Federal  energy  decisions.  At 
that  time,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration released-  to  me  the  following 
figures:  Fifty-eight  figures  held  key  jobs 
at  GS-13  through  GS-15  positions,  while 
four  more  were  in  top  grade  policy  posi- 
tions, with  ranks  of  GS-16  or  higher. 

The  presence  of  these  former  oil  em- 
ployees working  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  is  indeed  worrisome.  The 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  preceding  statement 
indicates  that  legislative  action  is  needed 
on  two  fronts.  First,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  must  significantly  ex- 
pand its  enforcement  and  compliance 
activities  in  the  area  of  energy  prices. 
Second,  the  House  should  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  investi- 
gate any  possible  conflicts  of  interest 
within  the  FEA. 

We  can  no  longer  delay  in  taking 
these  legislative  steps,  as  each  day  that 
passes  results  in  further  price  over- 
charges to  the  utflity  companies  and  to 
the  consumers  themselves.  The  GAO 
concluded  that  price  violations  in  the 
refineries  alone  could  have  accounted  for 
between  $1  billion  and  $2  billion  in  over- 
charges, and  the  FEA  subsequently  indi- 
cated that  the  actual  figiu-e  was  around 
$1.3  billion.  Again,  it  siiould  be  empha- 
sized that  the  total  overcharge  amount 
could  reach  many  billions  of  dollars  and, 
consequently,  any  delay  here  by  the  Con- 
gress would  be  unconscionable. 

If  the  legislation  which  I  have  pro- 
posed is  enacted,  we  could  be  assured 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
was  free  from  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest which  now  threaten  its  credibility. 
We  would  also  be  assured  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  pricing  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  FEA  would  be  enforced 
in  an  effective  and  forceful  manner. 
Failing  to  take  these  actions,  we  in  the 
Congress  cannot  legitimately  maintain 
to  our  constituents  that  energy  prices 
are  not  at  artificially  high  levels. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  now  like  to  include  the  legislation 
wliich  I  have  recently  introduced: 

H.R.  3715 

A  bill  to  require  the  Pre.sident  to  take  all 
necessary  action  to  strictly  enforce  the 
regulation  promulgated  under  section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1373  and  all  orders  Issued  under  such 
Ac*,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a:id  House  of 

Representatives    oj    the    United    States    oj 

America  in  Co7igress  assembled, 
SrcTiON  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973.  the  President  is  directed 
to  exercise  specific  temporary  authority  to 
deal  with  shortages  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  leaned  petroleum  products  and  dis- 
locations in  their  national  distribution  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  ad- 
verse Impacts  of  such  shortages  and  dislo- 
cations on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy; 

(2)  although  many  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  such  Act  have  helped  to  amelio- 
rate the  effects  of  such  shortages  and  dis- 
locations, prices  of  petroleum  products,  espe- 
cially residual  fuel  oU,  have  continued  to 
rise  at  alarming  rates  which  have  put  or 
threaten  to  put  an  unfair  burden  on  Ameri- 
can consumers  who  use  such  products  for 
essential  purposes,  such  as  heating  their 
homes,  or  have   the^-e  higher  prices  passed 
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on  through  excessive  electric   utility  rates 
and  charges; 

(3)  any  illegal  violation  of  the  price  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  under  section  4(a) 
of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973  or  orders  issued  under  such  Act  Is 
Intolerable  during  this  time  of  shortages, 
dislocations,  and  inflation;  and 

(4)  it  is  essential  and  critically  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  program  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
and  to  the  recovery  of  our  Nation's  economy 
that  the  President  strictly  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary action  to  strictly  enforce  the  regulation 
under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973  and  all  orders 
issued  under  such  Act  so  as  to  insure  com- 
pliance throughout  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  all  sectors  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry with  such  regulation  and  orders. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  all 
actions  taken  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
and  the  need,  if  any.  for  new  legislation  or 
additional  appropriations  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
monitor  and  Investigate  all  actions  taken  by 
the  President  or  his  delegate  to  enforce  the 
regulation  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  and 
all  orders  Issued  under  such  Act  and  report 
to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  with  re- 
spect to  the  effectiveness  of  such  actions 


H.  Res.  251 
Whereas  Congress  has  found  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration to  assure  a  coordinated  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  overcome  energy  short- 
ages; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Commission 
Is  required,  pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of 
1974,  to  take  positive  and  effective  action  to 
conserve  scarce  energy  supplies,  to  insure  fair 
and  efficient  distribution,  and  maintenance 
of  fair  and  reasonable  consumer  prices  for 
such  supplies,  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
readily  usable  energy  sources,  and  to  assist 
m  developing  policies  and  plans  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  it  is  critically  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  exercise  Its 
responsibilities  in  a  fair  equitable  manner 
free  from  any  influence  which  the  conflict 
or  Interest   provisions   of   title    18,    United 

NvfJ^!^^°*^!'  ^^'■^  designed  to  protect  against. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives requests  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Investigate  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  any  possible  conflicts 
of  Interest,  and  strictly  enforce  the  provl- 
sions  of  chapter  11  of  title  18  with  respect  to 
such  conflicts. 

RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  SERV- 
ICES RENDERED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
i  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  assist  ap- 
proximately 7.000  current  Federal  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  in  federally 
lunded  and  supervised  jobs,  but  who  did 
not  earn  civil  service  retirement  credit. 
Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide  that 
service  formerly  rendered  by  a  present 
Federal  employee  at  a  period  when  he 
or  she  was  a  State  employee  under  a 


Federal-State  cooperative  program  shall 
be  creditable  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System. 

Several  proposals  dealing  with  ^these 
employees  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  My  bill  differs  from  others  m 
that  it  clearly  delineates  in  specific  terms 
those  persons,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
former  position  in  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  program,  would  be  eligible.  For  ex- 
ample, among  those  entitled  to  benefits 
under  my  bill  are  persons  in  the  State 
agriciUtural  experiment  station  work, 
persons  in  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
vocational  education  program,  and  per- 
sons in  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
program  of  highway  construction  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act. 
What  all  these  groups  of  employees  have 
in  common  is  that:  First,  the  function 
in  which  they  worked  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress;  second,  it  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  department;  and 
third,  it  was  financed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Federal  funds. 

Some  opponents  of  this  legislation  ar- 
gue that  it  is  open  ended,  that  making 
these  employees  eligible  would  open  the 
door  to  an  unknown  number  of  State 
and  local  employees  who  work  in  pro- 
grams supported  by  Federal  funds.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  that  my  bill 
strictly  limits  eligibility  to  the  estimated 
7,000  employees.  The  number  of  eligible 
persons  is  growing  smaller  every  day  be- 
cause it  narrows  those  eligible  to  the 
positions  specified  by  law.  However,  it 
will  not  reach  zero  because  Federal  agen- 
cies will  continue  to  go  to  their  Federal- 
State  counterparts  for  recruitment  of 
qualified  Federal  employees. 

This  concept  is  not  new.  There  are  now 
approximately  34,000  Federal  employees 
who  formerly  performed  work  as  a  State 
employee;  27.000  of  them  have  already 
been  granted  creditable  service  for  their 
former  service.  For  example,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Public  Law  86-568  of  July  1 
1960,  brought  imder  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  persons  employed  by  county 
committees  in  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Addition- 
ally, other  persons  who  are  not  Federal 
employees  in  the  traditional  sense  have 
been  brought  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  such  as  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  National  Guard 
technicians.   Peace   Corps   and    VISTA 
volunteers,  and  employees  of  the  regular 
or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Thus,  my  bill  would  grant  sim- 
ilar relief  to  the  remaining  7,000  persons 
who  have  been  overlooked. 

My  bill  would  not  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund 
because  it  provides  that  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  must 
make  a  deposit  into  the  fund  contribu- 
tions for  the  period  of  their  State  serv- 
ice. The  Civil  Sei-vice  Commission  in 
January  1974  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
only  about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  current  expense  of  the  fund,  includ- 
ing the  unfunded  liability. 

In  short,  what  I  propose  is  to  close  the 
gap— to  include,  rather  than  exclude, 
these  7,000  individuals.  It  is  imperative 
that  during  a  time  of  rampant  inflation 


and  a  deepening  recession  the  Congress 
give  prompt  attention  to  the  retirement 
needs  of  our  citizens,  that  everyone  have 
a  respectable  retirement  which  through 
years  of  hard  work  they  have  rightfully 
earned. 


HEALTH   BENEFITS   FOR   THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  just  released  the  latest 
unemployment  statistics  and  the  sad 
ti-uth  is  that  some  7  ',2  million  American 
workers  are  still  unemployed.  This  rep- 
resents more  than  8  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Between  last  August  and  January 
of  this  year,  joblessness  rose  by  2.6  mil- 
lion—a sharper  increase  than  during  any 
5-month  period  since  the  monthly  un- 
employment sui-vey  was  begun. 

One  of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
desperate  unemployment  situation  is  that 
the  worker  and  his  family  generally  lose 
their  group  health  insui-ance  coverage  if 
the  worker  is  not  rehired  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  unemployed  worker  also  gen- 
erally loses  any  contribution  that  his 
former  employer  had  made  toward  the 
premiimis. 

Moreover,  group  health  insurance  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  an  individually 
purchased  pohcy.  Thus,  if  the  unem- 
ployed worker  decides  to  convert  to  an 
individual  policy  after  his  group  health 
insurance  has  expired,  he  must  not  only 
purchase  a  more  expensive  form  of  health 
insurance,  but  he  must  pay  the  full  cost 
at  a  time  he  can  least  afford  it. 

In  response  to  the  surge  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  latter  half  of  1974.  the 
93d  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  13  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  broadened  the  cov- 
erage of  the  program.  While  these  needed 
additions  will  benefit  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  and  their  families,  the 
hard  fact  is  that  the  average  imemploy- 
ment  check  is  only  about  $65  per  week. 
This  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate demands  for  food  and  shelter  and 
other  basic  necessities  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

Many  workers  are  finding  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  forgo  health  insurance 
hoping  that  the  family  will  be  able  to 
defer  medical  care  until  after  the  worker 
has  found  new  employment.  This  can  be 
a  tragic  mistake  for  those  families  that 
are  not  so  fortunate  and  if  a  family  mem-, 
ber  is  hospitalized  they  must  pay  the 
bills  somehow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Daniels)  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation— H.R.  4600— that  woiUd 
provide  those  who  are  imemployed  and 
their  families  with  inpatient  hospital 
care,  outpatient  hospital  services,  physi- 
cians' services  rendered  in  hospitals,  and 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays.  These  bene- 
fits would  be  provided  only  where  the 
need  is  greatest— where  the  worker  or 
family  member  is  not  eligible  for  benefits 
imder  any  employer-sponsored  health 
benefits  plan. 
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Briefly  outlined,  the  proposal  that 
Congressman  Daniels  and  I  introduced 
does  the  fcllowtng: 

Provides  coverage  for  inpatient  care — 
including  physicians'  services — out- 
patient services,  and  laboratoi-y  and 
X-ray  services  for  persons — and  de- 
IJendent  spcu5Co  and  children — v.ho  are 
entitled  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  imder  any  Federal  or 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. Coverage  would  continue  for  4 
weeks  after  eligibility  for  unemployzncnt 
compensation  benefits  ended. 

The  amount,  duration,  and  scope  of 
these  services  would  be  equal  to  what  i.s 
included  under  each  State's  medicaid 
plan,  as  of  January  1.  1973.  In  the  caf'e 
of  Arizona,  which  did  not  yet  have  a 
medicaid  plan  in  operation  on  that  date, 
the  benefits  would  correspond  to  those 
the  State  has  indicated  will  be  available 
when  the  program  becomes  operational. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  enter 
into  agreements  with  each  State  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  of  the  costs  plus  admin- 
istrative costs  to  the  State  agency  that 
administers  the  medicaid  program.  The 
State  agency  would  in  tuni  reimburse 
hospitals  and  physicians  for  the  health 
services  they  provide  the  unemployed 
imder  this  program.  Hospitals  would  be 
required  to  accept  the  payments  as  de- 
tennined  by  the  medicaid  program  as  full 
reimbursement,  but  phy.^icians  would  be 
allowed  to  bill  individual  patients  addi- 
tional lees  if  the  payment  from  the  State 
agency  did  not  cover  the  costs  of  their 
services. 

The  States'  uncmplovment  compensa- 
tion offices  would  be  required  to  issue 
certification  of  eligibility  to  those  en- 
titled to  receive  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  which  would  also  be  con- 
clusive proof  of  eligibility  for  health  care 
when  presented  to  the  health  service 
provider. 

The  progi-am  would  not  provide  cov- 
<!rage  for  those  entitled  to  other  third- 
l)arty  coverage  or  whose  spouses  had  or 
could  obtain  family  coverage  under  a  pri- 
vate health  insurance  program. 

The  emergency  program  would  ))e  in 
effect  until  October  1978.  but  only  while 
unemployment  rates  exceeded  6  percent. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  propo.sal  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  $2  billion— based 
on.  6  million  unemployed  a  month  who 
are  eligible  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits. 

For  administrative  convenience,  med- 
icaid agencies  would  be  responsible  for 
paying  the  hospital  and  physicians  bills 
with  the  Federal  Government  reimburs- 
ing the  State  100  percent  out  of  general 
revenues.  Although  the  unemployed  who 
would  qualify  under  the  proposal  would 
have  no  direct  connection  with  medicaid, 
the  use  of  the  established  and  function- 
ing medicaid  agencies  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial administrative  convenience.  This 
sj'stera  will,  I  believe,  make  it  possible 
to  put  the  new  program  into  effect  more 
quickly  and  efficiently  than  proposals 
that  would  require  entirely  new  adminis- 
trative arrangements  with  irmumer- 
able  complex  requirements.  That  is  a 
major  drawback.  In  my  opinion,  of  pro- 
posals that  would  require  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  make  arrangements  with 


hundreds  of  insurance  organizations  and 
thousands  of  employers  for  the  continu- 
ation of  unemployed  workers'  health  in- 
surance. 

The  approach  I  am  sponsoring  also 
recognizes  that  relatively  few  families 
will  actually  need  hospital  benefits  v.hile 
the  worker  is  unemployed.  Unlike  pro- 
posals that  would  require  payment  of 
premiums  from  v\-cek  to  week  for  every 
unemployment  insurance  beneficiary, 
this  program  v.-ould  arply  only  when  the 
actual  need  for  p.^ymcnt  lor  health  S3iv- 
ices  arises. 

This  13  a  very  .significant  advantage 
from  a  coiX  standpoint,  but  also  because 
the  implementation  of  the  program 
would  not  have  to  be  dofcrrcd  v.hile  nu- 
merous and  posGibly  imnecci,"ary  trar..?- 
actions  v.ere  being  made. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  medicaid  e\  s- 
tem  would  assure  that  payments  would 
be  subject  to  cost,  quality,  and  utilization 
controls.  The  Federal  Government  would 
be  liable  for  only  the  benefit  costs  and 
the  costs  of  administration.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  spend  tax  dollars  to  pay 
risk  charges,  profits,  advertising  costs. 
and  other  components  of  health  insur- 
ance premiums  that  are  not  relevant  to 
medicaid's  operation. 

This  legislation  is  alyo  more  equitable 
than  other  proposals  for  it  would  not 
limit  eligibility  to  those  who  previously 
had  health  insurance.  Many  workers, 
notably  in  the  construction  industry, 
have  chosen  to  negotiate  for  wage  in- 
crea.ses  instead  of  employer-sponsored 
health  insurance.  And  other  workers,  for 
any  number  of  rea.'^ons,  simply  do  not 
have  health  insurance.  Indeed,  an  esti- 
mated 40  million  Americans  are  not  cov- 
ered by  health  insurance.  These  people 
would  receive  no  help  under  proposals 
that  link  benefits  to  previous  group  cov- 
erage, even  though  they  are  not  able  to 
finance  health  insurance  during  periods 
of  unemployment  any  better  than  em- 
ployees who  had  lost  group  coverage. 

Similarly,  I  question  whether  it  is 
equitable  to  use  Federal  money  to  pro- 
vide better  health  insurance  for  some 
v.'orkers  than  for  others,  as  v;ould  be  the 
case  under  proposals  to  subsidize  the 
workers  previous  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied  the  vari- 
ous bills  that  have  been  offered,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  best  meets  the  crisis 
situation  that  faces  us.  But  it  is  far  from 
perfect.  It  would  do  nothing  for  the 
'working  poor" — those  who  are  employed 
for  wages  that  pennit  only  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. These  groups  are  also  in  des- 
perate need  of  help,  but  this  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  dealt  with  in  this  Congress 
by  the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  health  insurance.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  the  many  major  policy  issues 
that  must  be  decided  before  a  national 
health  insurance  program  can  be  en- 
acted, this  is  insufficient  reason  to  do 
nothing  for  the  mounting  numbers  of 
unemployed. 

The  Congress  should  not  delay  action 
on  this  temporary,  stop-gap  measure  that 
would  build  on  proven  programs  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  millions  of 
workers  v,ho  are  victims  of  the  sudden 


recent  cconcmic  downturn.  A  section-bi- 
section analysis  of  H.R.  4600  follows:" 

Une.mployment  Health  Services  .Act  or 
1975— R.R.  4600 

Section  1 — Provides  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  tlie  "Unemployment  Health  Ser- - 
ices  .\L-t  of  1375." 

Section  2 — Arr.enrt.s  the  '"Compr-^hirnsivo 
Employment  and  Tr\liiing  Act  of  1973"  bv 
redeaignatiiiy;  Title  VII  a.j  Title  VIH  and 
making  appropriate  chan-^e.-,  in  section  num- 
bers and  la  relerences  to  such  title  and  sec- 
tion nnnibpi-.;.  Adds  a  nc.v  Title  VII  as  fol- 
lows: 

TITI.-^    VII—  riKAITH     SnnVICEi    FOR    TUT.    V»;e.m, 
PLOYED 

Autkori-vtion  of  appropriallcnx 
New  Section  701 — Authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  such  sui.as  as  may  be  necessary  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1. 
1973  In  which  the  seasonally  adjusted  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  six  per- 
cent. Sucn  funds  are  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  amounts  ap- 
propriated in  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not  ob- 
ligated prior  to  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  avail;>ble  for  obli-jr.tion  during  the 
succeeding  h&cal  year. 

Federal-State  agreements 
New  Section  702(a) — Provides  that  each 
State  which  through  its  Governor  enters  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  this  Title  shall  receive  p.^ynients  pur- 
suant to  Section  702(b) . 

New  Section  702(b)— Specifies  that  an 
a;-ieenient  with  the  Secretary  under  this  Title 
shall  provide  for  payment  (in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement)  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  State  Agency  which  administers  (or  su- 
pervises the  administration  of)  the  Medicaid 
program  in  the  State  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "single  Stale  Agency.") 

Payments  are  to  be  equal  to  100',  of  the 
amounts  e.-cpendcd  by  such  agency  for  pay- 
ments for  the  costs  of  health  services  (pur- 
suant to  Section  704)  provided  during  a  week 
of  unemployment  (or  other  period  described 
lu  Section  705)  to  an  individual  (or  the 
spouse  or  child  of  such  Individual  living  In 
the  same  household)  who  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payment  of: 

( 1 )  assistance  under  Title  n  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemplovmeut  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

(2)  emergency  compensation  under  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1974, 

(.3)  regular  or  extended  compensation  un- 
der an  unemployment  compensation  law 
whi"h  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3304  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of 
1951.  or 

(4)  compensation  tuider  any  other  State  or 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law. 
Pa:,Tnents  to  the  single  State  Agency  shall 
Include  amounts  equal  to  the  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative co.-ts  of  making  paymenis  for 
health  services. 

New  Section  702(c)— Requires  a  Federal- 
State  agreement  to  provide: 

(1)  that  the  State  Agency  which  admin- 
isters the  unemployment  compensation  law 
in  th";  State  shall  be  charged  with  deter- 
mining ellgibUity  under  this  title.  Such 
agency  shall  Issue  to  each  Individual  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  whch  must  state  the 
name  of  the  eligible  Individual,  the  name  of 
any  .spouse  or  child  living  In  the  same  house- 
hold, and  the  termination  date  of  eligibility. 

The  certificate  of  eligibility  shall,  when 
presented  to  any  provider  of  services,  be 
considered  conclusive  proof  of  eligibility. 

(2)  that  the  State  agency  which  adminis- 
ters Its  unemployment  compensation  law 
shall.  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der clause  1,  coordinate  with  the  single  State 
agency  and  provide  such  sln^jle  State  agency 
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with  such  Information  as  Is  necessary  for  It 
to  perform  Its  required  functions. 

(3)  that  the  single  State  agency  shaU. 
regularly  provide  the  Secretary  with  such 
information  as  he  may  require  with  respect 
to  payments  made  by  such  agency  under 
Fectlon  704  and  the  associated  admlnistra- 
Uve  costs. 

New  Section  702(d) — Provides  that  the 
Secretary,  in  entering  Into  and  carrying  out 
ngreements  under  this  title,  may  request 
assistance  from  other  appropriate  Federal 
ngencles. 

New  Section  702(e)— E.xcludes  from  the 
definition  of  eligible  "spouse  '  any  employed 
spouse  who  is  covered  by  (or  who  upon  ap- 
plication would  be  able  to  obtain  coverage) 
by  any  employer-sponsored  or  administered 
plan  or  any  plan  toward  which  an  employer 
makes  a  contribution  for  health  services 
which  extends  protection  to  the  spouse  and 
children  of  such  spouse. 

Health  Services  Covered 
New  Section  703(a)— Provides  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  the  program  for 
the  following  services  only: 

( 1 )  inpatient  hospital  services  (other  than 
services  in  an  institution  for  tuberculosis  or 
mental  diseases), 

(2)  outpatient  hospital  services, 

(3)  other  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 
.lud 

(4)  physicians'  services  furnished  by  a 
physician  (as  defined  in  section  1861  (r)(l) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  but  only  when 
rendered  in  a  hospital. 

New    Section    703(b)— Provides    that   the 
amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  covered  serv- 
ices shall  be  equal  to  the  amount,  duration, 
and  scope  of  covered  services  made  available 
under  the  State's  Medicaid  program  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975  to  "categorically-needy"  recipi- 
ents. In  the  ca.se  of  a  State  which  did  not 
have  a  Medicaid  program  in  effect  on  that 
date,   the  amount,   duration,   and  scope  of 
services  under  this  title  shall  be  equivalent 
to  that  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
be  made  available  to  "categorically  needy" 
individuals  under  Medicaid. 
Payments  for  the  Cost  of  Health  Services 
New    Section    704(a)— Provides    that   the 
single  State  agency  shall  pay  the  reasonable 
cost   (or  the  reasonable  charge  in  the  case 
of   physicians   services)    of   health   services 
provided  to  eligible  Individuals  during  weeks 
of  unemployment  or  during   a  period  de- 
scribed in  section  705.  Reasonable  costs  and 
charges  shall  be  determined  under  methods 
and  standards  consistent  with  Section  1122 
of  the  Social   Security  Act  which  shall  be 
developed   by  the  single   State  agency  and 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
(after  notice  of  such  approval)   adopted  by 
such  agency. 

The  reasonable  casts  or  charges  paid  with 
respect  to  covered  services  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  determined  under 
Section  1842(b)(3)(B)  (which  defines  rea- 
sonable charge  under  Medicare)  or  Section 
1861  (v)  (which  defines  reasonable  cost  under 
Medicare)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

New  Section  704(b)— Provides  that  pay- 
ments may  only  be  made  to  a  hospital  if  stich 
hospital  agrees  to  accept  such  payment  as 
payment  In  full  for  covered  services. 

New  Section  704(c)— Provides  that  the 
single  State  agency  may  not  make  a  payment 
for  covered  services  unless  it  has  taken  all 
reisonable  measures  to  ascertain  legal  liabil- 
ity of  third  parties  to  pay  for  such  services. 
The  agency  Is  further  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing payments  for  services  unless,  where  third 
party  legal  liability  Is  found  to  exist,  such 
•agency  seeks  payment  or  reimbursement 
whichever  is  appropriate,  for  such  services  to 
the  extent  of  such  liability. 
Continuation  of  payment  for  health  services 
New  Section  706— Requires  the  single  State 
fgency  to  continue  to  make  payments: 
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(a)  for  health  services  which  are  provided 
to  an  eligible  Individual  or  his  eligible  spouse 
or  child  in  any  of  the  four  weeks  which  im- 
mediately succeed  a  week  In  which  the  in- 
dividual is  eligible  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and 

(b)  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  (and 
physician  services  in  a  hospital )  provided  to 
an  eligible  individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  or 
child  during  any  period  of  hospitalization 
which  commenced  during  a  week  In  which 
he  was  eligible  to  receive  unemplo3m3ient 
compensation  benefits  or  during  any  of  the 
four  weeks  Immediately  succeeding  such 
week. 

Effective  date 
New  Section  706— Provides  that  agreements 
entered  into  by  a  State  with  the  Secretary 
shall    be    entered    into    within    30   days    of 
enactment. 

Applicability  of  the  Medicaid  programs 
New  Section  707 — Provides  that  to  the 
extent  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  payments  by  a  single 
State  agency  for  health  services  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations,  conditions  of 
payment,  and  utilization  review  requirements 
currently  applicable  under  the  State's  Medic- 
aid program. 


A  BILL  AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1976 
AND  1977  FOR  BOARD  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING 


ternation.-il    peace    and    serve    the    interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

A  letter  similar  In  content  Is  being  tent  to 
tlio  Preiideat  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Absiiibe, 

Chairvian. 

H.R.  4699 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiv.jl 
years  1976  and  1977  for  carrying  out  the 
Board  for  Internatlo)ial  Broadcastinc  Act 
of  1973 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2877 
(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$49,990,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  of  which  not  less  than  «75.000 
shall  be  available  solely  to  Initiate  broad- 
casts In  the  Estonian  language  and  not  less 
than  $75,000  shall  be  available  solely  to  ini- 
tiate broadcasts  In  the  Latvian  language" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '•$65,640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fi<:cal 
year  1977";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1975"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1976." 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1977  for  carrying  out  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973. 

As  drafted  by  the  executive  branch, 
this  bill  would  provide  an  authorization 
of  $65,640,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fiscal  year  1977. 

The  Commitee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in  due  course 
and  submit  its  recommendations  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  House.  Until  our 
committee  reviews  and  acts  upon  this 
legislative  request,  therefore,  1  am  not 
committing  myself  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port any  specific  figure  or  language  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

The  executive  communication  and  the 
text  of  bill  I  am  introducing  today  are 
as  follows: 

BoAKD  FOR  International 

Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  4  1975. 
Hon.  Carl  B.  Albert, 

The  Speaker,  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
US.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dea»  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  encloses  and  recom- 
mends for  your  consideration  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1976  and  1977. 

The  authorization  sought  by  this  bill  will 
provide  for  the  operations  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  in  fiscal  year 
1976  through  1977  and  for  the  continuation 
of  grant  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Uberty.  It  continues  to  be  the  position 
of  this  Administration  that  the  broadcasts 
of  these  Radios  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  contribute  significantly  to  In- 


NO    MORE    MILITARY   AID   FOR 
CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for   10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
congi-essional  delegaUon  that  recently 
went  to  Indochina  appeared  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  pre- 
sent Members'  views  on  supplemental 
aid  to  Cambodia. 

What  I  saw  there  convinces  me  tliat 
further  military  assistance  to  Lon  Nol 
would  be  not  merely  wasted,  but  actually 
harmful  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  share  my  think- 
ing with  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
will  soon  have  to  vote  on  extending  mili- 
tary aid: 
Testimonv  by  Representatue  Bella  S.  Ae/.uc 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  before  you  this  morning  to  com- 
ment briefiy  on  an  Administration  request 
to  remove  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  aid  to  Cambo- 
dia and  specifically  to  appropriate  $222  mil- 
lion more  in  mUltary  aid. 

This  is  incorporated  in  HR  2704,  intro- 
duced February  4th  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan  at 
the  request  of  the  Administration.  That  bUl 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, where  it  Is  now  pending. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  ceiling  that 
Congress  has  set  en  aid  to  Camljodia.  That 
celling,  incidentally,  was  not  some  after- 
thought. Indeed,  the  Foreign  Aid  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  came  to  the  House  floor  in  Decem- 
ber without  any  Cambodia  ceiling  In  it.  It 
was  only  added  after  Mr.  Conte  took  leader- 
ship in  offerUig  the  amendment  and  then 
beat  back  two  efforts  to  weaken  it  on  the 
floor. 

In  conference,  the  total  amount  of  mili- 
tary aid  approved  was  $276  miUion  for  Cam- 
bodia for  FY  75— $200  million  under  the 
ceUlng  and  a  special  $75  million  available 
under  the  draw  down  authority.  Now,  only  a 
few  weeks  later  the  Administration  Is  re- 
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questing    another    $222    million -an    80',; 
increase! 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity two  weeks  ago.  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues,  to  visit  CamTjodla  and  South 
Vietnam.  I  made  no  .secret  of  the  fact  that 
I  went  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  op- 
p:>sed  to  any  further  military  aid  there.  I 
expected  to  find  a  continuing  war  to  which 
I  liave  been  opposed  since  it.s  inception.  I  was 
iioi  prepared,  however,  for  what  I  was  to  find 
on  thi.s  visit.  The  degree  of  human  misery, 
corruption,  and  political  repression  caused 
by  American  support  of  the  Thieu  and  Lon 
Nol  governments,  quite  frankly,  exceeded 
anything  I  had  seen  on  a  brief  visit  to  South 
Vietnam  two  years  ago.  I  have  come  back 
with  the  deepened  conviction  that  we  must 
extricate  ourselves  from  that  quagmire  im- 
mediately. We  are  not  doing  the  Cambodians 
any  favor  by  continuing  to  pour  m  arnis  and 
perpetuating  the  carnage. 

But.  people  ask  me,  wliat  about  our  com- 
mitments? Wont  we  be  breaking  our  word 
and  creating  distrust  of  U.S.  intentions? 

The  record  -shows  that  the  Congress  has 
never  made  a  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
any  government  in  Cambodia.  The  Adminis- 
tration may  have  made  a  unilateral  commit- 
ment, but  this  Congress  never  joined  in. 
Under  close  questioning  by  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  November, 
1970,  when  the  first  request  for  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Cambodia  was  made,  then  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  repeatedly  said  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodia  was  not  related 
to  any  SEATO  commitment.  It  was.  In  fact, 
not  related  to  any  treaty  commitment.  It  was 
tied  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  success  of  the  Vietnamization 
program,  both  of  which  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. For  example,  Mr.  Kazen  asked:  "Mr. 
•Secretary.  Just  exactly  what  Is  our  commit- 
ment to  Cambodia  at  this  time?'  Secretary 
Rogers  replied:  "Really,  we  have  no  commit- 
ment. We  have  no  treaty  obligations  with 
Cambodia." 

We  dont  have  a  legal  commitmetit  to  Cam- 
bodia. Certainly  the  Coiigres.s  has  no  com- 
mitment to  a  war  that  was  started  illegally 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  and  continued 
without  regard  for  the  will  of  Congre.ss  or 
the  American  people.  What  we  have,  basi- 
cally, is  a  month  to  month  lea.se.  The  Admin- 
istration asks  iLS  for  money,  we  appropriate 
it.  or  we  cut  It.  or  we  refu.se  It.  Any  time 
Congress  wants  to  terminate  the  arrange- 
ment it  can.  Last  December  we  m  Congress 
said  we  would  pay  $275  mUlion  for  military 
aid  to  Cambodia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30th.  Now,  the  Administration  is  back, 
asking  for  that  80';,  Increase.  But  we  don't 
have  to  agree  to  It.  There  Is  no  commitment. 
If  they  can  convince  us  on  the  merits,  fine. 
But  not  by  speciously  arguing  some  sort  of 
commitment. 

Well,  we're  told,  maybe  you  don't  have  a 
commitment,  but  you  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion." I'm  not  quite  sure  what  that  means. 
To  whom  do  we  owe  our  moral  obligation? 
Is  it  to  General  Ion  Nol  and  tlie  narrow 
group  of  people  around  him  who  hold  power 
and  run  a  corrupt  regime?  What  morality 
binds  us  to  that  small  group  of  men? 

If  we  are  told  that  we  have  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  the  Cambodian  people  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  they  may  wish  we  hadn't 
( .ired  so  much.  Since  1970.  the  United  States 
lias  dominated  Cambodia,  first  with  our 
troops,  then  with  our  bombs,  then  with  our 
dollars.  During  that  period,  more  than  half 
of  al!  Cambodians  have  become  refugees  with 
GO.OOO  new  refugees  in  January  of  thi.s  year. 
By  official  count,  civilian  casualties  in  Cam- 
bodia during  1974  averaged  7000  per  month 
for  a  total  of  84,000  (Kennedy  Subcommit- 
l-e.  January  27,  1975  report).'  Will  sending 
more  arms  to  be  used  by  botli  sides  carry 
out  some  sort  of  "moral  obligation"  or  will 
this  just  Inflict  more  pain  and  suffering? 
But.  others  argue,  think  of   the   terrible 
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bloodbath  that  will  occur  if  we  stop  .send- 
ing arms  to  Cambodia.  We  must  prevent  that 
from  happening.  I  know  we  are  all  concerned 
about  bloodshed,  and  are  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  violence  in  a  rapid  change  of 
government  In  a  wartime  situation.  But  let's 
look  at  the  record.  When  our  delegation  was 
in  Cambodia,  we  were  told  by  U.S.  officials 
that  FANK  claimed  4260  Cambodian  armed 
forces  personnel  had  been  killed  in  the  first 
50  days  of  this  year — just  about  the  same 
number  who  were  recruited  In  the  same  pe- 
riod. Some  1,5.000  people  were  wounded  in 
the  countryside  in  January  and  February. 
According  to  estimates  of  our  embassy,  about 
30.000  people  were  killed  or  wounded  in  two 
months.  Other  more  dispa-ssionate  observers 
report  killed  and  v.ounded  on  both  sides, 
including  civilians,  total  about  25.000  a 
month.  In  the  bill  now  before  you,  tlie  Ad- 
minLstrntion  proposes  to  fund  that  war  until 
June  30th.  Based  on  the  experience  so  far 
this  year,  100.000  people  who  are  alive  today 
in  Cambodia  will  be  dead  or  wounded  by 
July  1.  Is  this  not  a  bloodbath?  And  this 
carnage  has  been  going  on  In  Cambodia  since 
1070. 

Just  imagine  yourself  addressing  a  crowd 
of  those  100.000  Cambodian  men.  women  and 
children  in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  .someone 
shouts  up  the  question:  "Why  do  we  have  to 
die  or  I)e  wounded,  with  our  hopes  and 
dreams  shattered,  our  bodies  mangled?" 
What  can  you  tell  them?  That  you  are  doing 
it  so  you  can  avoid  a  bloodbath?  This  argu- 
ment defies  reality  and  common  sense. 

For  awhile  we  were  told  that  this  new 
military  aid  was  to  "stimulate  negotiations." 
That  hope — if  it  was  ever  real — Is  long  since 
gone.  Even  the  U.S.  Amba.ssador.  John  Gun- 
ther  Dean,  admits  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  saving  the  Lon  Nol  regime.  Secretary  of 
State  Ki.s-singer,  unenthu.slastic  about  "the 
negotiation  situation,  is  unwilling  to  even 
get  Involved  In  negotiating  the  transfer  of 
political  power  which  Is  Inevitable.  He  still 
talks  In  terms  of  military  strength.  Yester- 
day, CIA  director  William  Colby  told  House 
members  that  he  was  pessimistic  about  the 
ability  of  the  Cambodian  government  to 
survive  even  If  it  receives  more  U.S.  military 
aid.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Philip 
Habib.  has  said  that  he  could  not  guarantee 
that  the  $222  million  would  produce  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  Even  Senate  Minority  Lead- 
er. Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.),  feels  that  the  U.S. 
should  get  the  refugees  out  which  would 
"lead  T,o  some  change  of  leadership  at  tlje  top, 
some  .sort  of  transition  government."  Lon 
Nol.  although  his  remarks  were  originally 
misinterpreted,  has  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  resign.  Members  of  his  own 
party  are  urging  him  to  step  down,  but  he 
will  not  do  so.  In  this  situation,  what  can 
the  United  States  do? 

The  best  solution,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  fly 
to  safety  Lon  Nol  and  his  supporters  who  are 
considered  "collaborationists"  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  a  "bloodbath"  such  as  the  Admin- 
istration predicts.  We  must  rememtwr  that 
this  is  a  civil  war  in  which  brother  fights 
brother,  largely  at  the  original  instigation 
of  a  foreign  power— the  United  States.  So  let 
us  rescue  those  to  whom  we  feel  a  commit- 
ment, and  leave  the  others  to  settle  their 
affairs  In  peace.  Sooner  or  later,  this  must 
happen  in  any  case,  and  100,000  lives  may  be 
saved  by  having  it  happen  now. 

The  very  weapons  and  ammiuiition  that  we 
airlift  to  Lon  Nol  are  being  captured  and 
used  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  against  those  we 
are  supposed  to  help.  Thus,  in  effect,  we  are 
arming  both  sides  to  continue  the  killing. 
Negotiations  for  surrender  and  replacement 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  are  now  the  only  pos- 
sible kind  of  negotiations.  Secretary  Kis- 
singer should  turn  his  talents  to  this  area. 
Friendly  and  neutral  countries  should  be 
asked  to  help  open  negotiating  channels  fof 
a  cease  fire. 


Then,  I  urge  orderly  distribution  of  the 
food  and  medical  supplies  that  we  all  agree 
are  needed.  This  must  be  done  through  In- 
ternatlonal  organizations,  because  Lon  Nol 
Is  diverting  from  the  people  to  the  army  the 
food  we  are  sending  him.  I  cannot  express 
the  shock  I  felt  upon  seeing  starving  mothers 
and  children,  and  then  learning  that  they 
did  not  get  the  food  we  supposedly  sent  to 
them.  This  must  not  be  allov/ed  to  happen 

Given  a  hopeless  .situation,  let  us  not  re- 
spond blindly  or  stubbornly.  Let  us  not  force 
Asians  to  contiiuie  killing  each  other  to 
maintain  our  false  pride.  We  have  not  "lost" 
Cambodia — we  never  had  Cambodia.  Let  us 
help  its  tormented  people  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  lives. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  PAA 
REGULATION  OF  SST  NOISE 
LEVEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  recent- 
ly recommended  that  the  Anglo-French 
super-sonic  airliner,  the  Concorde,  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  into  New  York's  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  and  into  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis.  I  need  not  inform  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nor  my  colleagues,  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  can  produce  a  degree  of 
noise,  vibration,  and  pollution  that  is  a 
danger  to  our  health  and  a  hazard  to 
public  safety. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  regulate  the  noise  level 
of  the  SST  by  the  same  standards  by 
which  it  now  regulates  subsonic  aircraft. 
To  tliis  effect,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  section  611  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Act  which  empowers 
the  PAA  to  set  noise-level  standards. 

In  FAA  regulation,  FAR-36,  the  noise 
decibel  level  limit  for  all  subsonic  planes 
constructed  since  December  1969  is  108. 
The  Concorde  produces  a  noise  level  of 
117.8.  Still  more  injurious  than  its  noise, 
I  am  told,  are  its  profound  low-fre- 
quency sounds  that  cause  pictures  to 
rattle  and  glass  to  shatter. 

If  we  here  in  Congress  fail  to  act.  we 
will  be  abdicating  our  responsibility  for 
the  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
which,  by  default,  will  make  its  own  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  let  the  Concorde  and 
all  future  supersonic  aircraft  fly  into  our 
airports. 

I  do  not  wish  the  Congress  or  the  FAA 
to  take  unilateral  action  against  a  spe- 
cific foreign  plane,  particularly  one  that 
was  produced  by  our  friends,  the  British 
and  the  French,  at  enormous  cost.  The 
bill  is  in  no  way  intended  to  cripple  the 
economics  nor  the  aviation  programs 
of  our  longtime  allies.  What  I  am  ui^ing 
is  that  no  exception  be  made  to  the 
health  and  welfare  regulations  which  we 
employ  to  govern  our  own  domestic  air- 
craft. 

I  am  informed  that  the  British  and  the 
French  have  long  been  aware  of  our 
noise  control  laws  and  regulations.  I 
regret  that  they  did  not  take  these  laws 
and  regulations  into  sufficient  account 
when  they  designed  and  constructed  the 
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Concorde.  I  very  much  hope  that  our 
noise  laws  and  regulations  will  be  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  all  future  aircraft  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  am  confident  that  In  support  of  this 
bill,  we  will  be  able  to  count  on  con- 
cerned colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 


ENOUGH   WAR   IN   CAMBODIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mi-.  Legcett)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
tlian  a  montii  ago,  on  February  3,  I 
testified  In  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  an  additional  $222  mil- 
lion In  military  aid  to  Cambodia.  Since 
that  time  the  situation  for  the  residents 
of  that  tragic  country  has  grown  steadily 
more  perilous,  and  the  policy  problem  for 
us  in  Washington  increasingly  more 
acute. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  now  sitting 
squarely  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
created  by  our  disastrous  errors  of  the 
past  in  Cambodia.  From  tlie  very  begin- 
ning in  May  of  1970,  which  was  bloody 
here  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  for 
the  Khmer  people,  the  administration 
has  followed  a  policy  totally  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  both  the  American  and 
the  Cambodian  peoples. 

First  we  aided  and  abetted  the  coup 
detat  agamst  Prince  Sihanouk,  one  of 
the  few  leaders  who  was  maintaining 
at  least  some  semblance  of  neutrahty  as 
between  us  and  the  Communist  states  in 
favor  of  a  military  dictator  whose  lack  of 
legitimacy  is  exceeded  only  by  his  in- 
competence. Then  our  leaders  chose  to 
exploit  that  "coup"  by  conducting  the 
so-caUed  "incm-sion"  into  Cambodia, 
which  caused  such  agony  in  the  United 
States  and  also  gave  impetus  to  the  civil 
war  between  the  Lon  Nol  regime  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge. 

That,   of  course,   we  were   told  was 
strictly  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  North  Vietnamese  "sanctuaries"  in 
Cambodia,  which  was  deemed  essenUal 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  did  not  involve  any  commitment  to 
the  new  government  of  Cambodia.  But 
naturally  our  Cambodian  friends    as  a 
result  of  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  the 
Thieu  regime,  were  then  eminently  de- 
servmg  of  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
civU  war  rapidly  spreading  in  their  own 
country. 

In  the  ensuing  years  what  started  with 
the  "incursion"  has  grown  into  one  of 
om-  largest  aid  programs.  Furthermore 
immediately  after  we  in  the  Congress 
had  limited  this  year's  mihtary  assis- 
tance program  to  the  not  inconsiderable 
sum  of  $275  million,  the  administration 
sent  us  a  request  to  raise  the  total  to 
almost  half  a  bilhon.  And  there  are 
those  who  are  saying  that  we  now  have 
a  commitment,  moral  or  otherwise  to 
continue  indefinitely  supporting  the  em- 
battled regime  hi  Phnom  Penh. 

To  me  the  real  issue  is  not  whether  ad- 
ditional assistance  v/ould  enable  that 
eovernment  to  .sui-vive.  Continuing  assis- 


tance may  or  may  not  keep  Lon  Nol  or 
his  potential  successors  from  falling  for  a 
few  more  months,  or  even  a  few  more 
dry  seasons.  TTiat  is  an  open  question, 
although  CIA  Director  Colby's  recent 
testimony  that  he  Is  "deeply  pessimistic" 
about  the  regime's  abiUty  to  survive  cer- 
tainly does  not  give  cause  for  added  con- 
fidence in  the  judgment  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. 

The  fundamental  question,  however, 
does  not  involve  the  probability  of  the 
current  governments  surviving.  What  is 
really  at  issue,  as  is  brought  out  well  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  Is  whether  we  in  the  United  States 
want  to  prolong  the  fighting  and  killing 
in  Cambodia.  If  we  have  an  obligation, 
it  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  own  and 
the  Cambodian  people,  not  to  prop  up  a 
totally  banki'upt  regime. 

There  is  no  morality  in  continuing  to 
support  the  Lon  Nol  government.  We 
must  reverse  the  gradual  and  unarticu- 
lated  escalation  of  commitment  to  that 
government  which  has  occurred  since 
1970.  If  we  are  to  play  a  political  role  in 
stopping  the  fighting,  moreover,  we  must 
divorce  our  poUcy  from  that  govern- 
ment. 

In  my  view,  a  recent  column  by  T.  D. 
Allman  of  the  New  York  Times  pomts 
the  way  to  a  more  viable  policy.  We  must 
end  our  belief  m  the  fiction  that  Lon 
Nol  is  the  legitimate  leader  of  a  legiti- 
mate government.  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
the  Khmer  Rouge  continue  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  that  regime,  and  we  must 
stop  insisting  that  that  is  the  only  form 
which  negotiations  can  take. 

A  willingness  on  our  part  to  negotiate 
directly  with  the  Prince  and  the  Khmer 
Rouge  might  break  the  stalemate.  Con- 
tinuing our  current  variety  of  interven- 
tionism  can  only  diminish  whatever 
chances  there  are  for  negotiating  the 
restoration  of  a  neutral  and  democratic 
Cambodian  State.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  the  Prince  and  start  negotiat- 
ing now,  before  there  is  nothing  left  to 
negotiate. 

Permit  me  one  final  observation  stem- 
ming from  reflections  about  earlier  wars 
The  English  historian  E.  H.  Carr,  who 
wrote  of  the  period  between  the  World 
Wars,  said  that  history  cannot  repeat 
itself  because  men,  affected  by  their 
knowledge  of  what  transpired  in  the 
past,  do  not  allow  it  to  occur  again.  Yet 
if  we  continue  to  subsidize  the  Cambo- 
dian war  we  will  be  doing  just  that.  As 
Mr.  Allman  says,  we  will  be  doing  what 
epitomized  Watergate  and  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  Vietnam  tragedy— refusing 
to  admit  that  we  had  made  a  fundamen- 
tal error  of  judgment.  If  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  cast  a  vote  on  the  Cam- 
bodia issue,  I  urge  you  to  vote  to  reverse 
that  error. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  Sacramento  Bee  editorial 
and  the  Allman  column  that  I  referred 
to  earlier,  so  that  you  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  their  analysis  of  the  issue: 
I  Tlie  Sacramento  Bee,  Feb.  27,  1975 1 
Cameodia:  Enough's  Enough 
President  Gerald  Ford  Is  dead  wrong  when 
he  says  the  controversy  over  his  request  for 
an    extra   $222   million   In  military  aid   for 
Cambodia  is  a  "moral  question.;' 
In  truth  the  moral  qtiestlon  is:  Docs  the 


United  States  want  to  prolong  the  killing  In 
Cambodia? 

The  morality  of  supporting  the  besieged 
Lon  Nol  government  is  highly  questionable. 
The  United  States  wotild  come  down  harder 
on  the  Bide  of  clvUlzed  morality  by  not  send- 
ing Cambodia  more  ammunition. 

After  five  years  of  the  ravages  of  war  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  South- 
east Asian  countries  has  been  turned  into  a 
desperate  nation,  faced  with  famine,  disease 
and  death  of  civilians  and  soldiers  alike. 
What  once  was  a  popular,  viable  government 
in  Cambodia  has  been  changed,  through 
United  States'  aid.  Into  one  with  Uttle  do- 
mestic support  willingly  given  and  one  now 
totally  dependent  upon  Washington.  What 
started  off  as  limited  U.S.  aid  has  become  an 
unwritten  but  nonetheless  total  commit- 
ment without  benefit  of  congressional  bless- 
ing. 

The  fact  is  the  administration's  Indochina 
policy  Is  finaUy  coming  to  a  weU-deserved 
dead  end.  There  have  been  ample  warning 
signs,  first  from  an  apathetic  pubUc  and 
then  from  an  increasingly  hostile  Congre.ss. 
And  although  the  recent  crisis  is  brought 
on  by  the  threatened  capture  of  Phnom  Penh 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  insurgents,  the  prob- 
lem goes  beyond  the  danger  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  in  Phnom  Penh.  The 
problem  has  developed  because  Congress  is 
seriously,  and  we  think  properly,  question- 
ing the  e.ssence  of  U.S.  poUcy  in  Cambodia— 
the  gradual  escalation  of  commitment  to 
that  country,  sometimes  by  deliberate  deci- 
sion or  In  default  of  a  decision,  and  other 
times  in  defiance  of  Congress. 

Additional  military  aid  to  Cambodia 
means  more  fighting,  more  killing.  That  has 
to  stop  sometime.  It  is  up  to  the  Cambodians 
to  settle  their  differences  themselves,  in  their 
own  way.  without  more  U.S.  anununitlon 
and  military  equipment. 

Giving  Cambodia  another  »222  mUlion  Is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  peace,  either  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  the  world.  Nor  would  it  in 
any  way  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  should  turn  down  the  request. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Ftb.  28,  1975 j 

Cambodia:  Watergate  East 

(By  T.  D.  Allman) 

Oxford,   England.— Nearly  five  disastrous 

years  ago,  as  he  tavaded  Cambodia,  Richard 

M.  Nixon  exulted  that  "time  is  no  longer  on 

the  side  of  the  Communists." 

As  Cambodian  events  continue  to  demon- 
strate, Mr.  Nixon's  Cambodia  "Uicurslon"  in 
fact  was  a  strategic  Watergate.  His  secret 
bombings,  support  for  the  Lon  Nol  coup,  and 
subsequent  Invasion  were  not  merely  based 
on  deceit,  violations  of  the  law,  and  abuse 
of  executive  powers. 

Like  the  Watergate  break-in  itself  they 
were  also  pointless  and  Inept:  The  sanctu- 
aries were  not  destroyed,  but  expanded-  the 
Communists'  Central  Office  of  South  Vietnam 
was  never  found.  Saddled  with  a  corrupt  un- 
popular client  state,  the  United  States'  has 
been  pumping  mUitary  hush  money  into 
Cambodia  ever  since,  hoping  one  of  America's 
greatest  foreign  policy  scandals  would  co 
away.  " 

It  has  not.  And  even  though  the  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  react  to  each  new  Cam- 
bodia failure  the  way  the  former  President 
reacted  to  each  new  Watergate  revelation. 
the  effort  to  brazen  it  out  mllitarilv  in  Cam- 
bodia has  failed. 

Blamhig  Congress  for  not  voting  new  funds 
every  thne  Lou  Nol  runs  through  an  entire 
year's  appropriation  in  a  few  months  may 
successfully  diffuse  political  responsibiiiiv 
for  the  failure.  But  it  only  obscures  the  re;a 
problem:  'While  the  United  Stales  may  Ije 
able  to  perpetuate  the  Cambodian  war  a 
few  more  mouths  or  dry  seasons,  Americdu 
policy  has  no  long-term  posslbUlty  of  success 
If  the  United  Statss-run  administration  in 
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Phnom  Penh  does  not  lall  this  vear    it  Is 
likely  to  collapse  In  1976. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer keep  calling  for  more  aid  for  Cam- 
bodia. Congress  Is  increasingly  tempted  to 
abandon  Cambodia  altogether. 

Fortunately,  another  possible  course  exists. 
By  following  It,  the  United  States  could  not 
merely  achieve  peace  In  Cambodia,  It  could 
also  erase  one  of  the  darkest  stains  of  the 
Watergate  era.  It  consists  of  negotiating  an 
honorable  settlement  with  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

Prince  Sihanouk  was  not  in  his  Cambodian 
capital  when  the  coup,  backed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  occurred.  Since  then, 
with  difficulty  and  compromise,  he  has  kept 
alive  the  possibility  of  re-establishing  in 
Cambodia  a  popular  government  open  to 
wide  political  participation,  and  committed 
to  a  peace  of  reconciliation  with  the  objec- 
tive of  restoring  Cambodia'.s  neutrality. 

Whatever  its  divisions  and  deficiencies, 
Prince  Sihanouk's  Royal  Government  of  Na- 
tional Union,  after  five  years  of  war,  is  far 
more  competent  to  govern  Cambodia  and  has 
a  far  better  chance  of  restoring  her  inde- 
pendence than  Lon  Nol's  discredited  regime. 
It  governs  85  per  cent  of  Cambodia's  terri- 
tory and  three-quarters  of  its  population; 
it  knows  how  to  flght  for  what  it  wants;  it 
enjoys  wide  international  support. 

Whatever  the  United  States  does  or  wants, 
Lon  Nol  eventually  will  lo.se  not  just  mo.st 
of  Cambodia,  but  all  of  it.  America  no  longer 
faces  an  either-or  choice,  but  the  option  of 
either  continuing  to  plunge  toward  final  hu- 
miliation in  Cambodia  or  trying  to  find  .some 
way  aroimd  it. 

The  State  Department  has  consistently 
disguised  the  fact  that  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
repeatedly  offered  the  United  States  a  way 
around  that  humiliation — through  a  settle- 
ment negotiated  between  his  government  and 
Washington. 

Only  one  obstnble  impedes  tlie  speedy  nego- 
tiation of  peace.  The  United  States  continues 
to  Insist  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his  allies 
negotiate  not  with  Washington  but  with  Lon 
Nol— that  is.  that  they  accept  President  Lon 
Nol  as  the  legitimate  leader  of  a  legitimate 
govennnent. 

Such  pretensions  are  mocked  not  merely 
by  the  C.I.A.'s  initial  encouragement  of  Lon 
Nol's  coup  and  by  his  subsequent,  manifest 
failures  as  a  national  leader,  but  by  the  Ford 
Administrations  own  admission  that  with- 
out large-scale,  open-ended  United  States  aid 
his  regime  is  sure  to  collapse. 

In  contrast.  Prince  Sihanouks  forces  have 
lacked  direct  Conmiunist  aid  since  1972.  The 
Khmer  Rouge — the  Communist-led  insur- 
gents—shell Phnom  Penh  with  captured 
United  States  artillery.  Not  even  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh  any  more 
pretends  that  it  is  the  North  Vietnamese,  not 
the  Cambodians,  who  are  driving  Ijack  Lon 
Nol's  forces. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  United  States 
should  recognize  Prince  Sihanouks  Royal 
Government  of  National  Union,  and  immedi- 
ately begin  bilateral  negotiations  leading  to 
a  Cambodia  settlement  like  the  one  that  al- 
ready has  given  Laos  two  years  of  peace. 

Such  a  settlement  should  include  mutual 
agreements  on  no  reprisals,  continued  United 
States-Cambodian  relations  at  the  ambas- 
sadorial level,  and  free  elections  under  in- 
ternational supervision.  The  settlement 
should  be  followed  by  an  international  con- 
ference, in  which  the  United  States  would 
Join  other  nations  In  pledging  recognition  of 
Cambodia's  present  frontiers  and  respect  for 
her  neutrality. 

Proponents  of  the  present,  failed  policy  no 
doubt  would  point  out  that  such  a  settle- 
ment would  not  merely  mean  relinquishing  a 
client,  but  leaving  North  Vietnam  in  control 
of  the  sanctuaries.  They  would  also  argue 
that  Prince  Sihanouk's  ability  to  moderate 
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events   inside   Cambodia   has   been   greatly 
eroded  by  his  long  absence  in  Pekmg. 

Both  criticisms  would  be  completely  valid. 
But  these  so  concerned  now  about  both 
Khmer  Rouge  influence  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese Involvement  in  Cambodia  should  have 
considered  their  actions  more  carefully  in 
1970.  ' 

Perpetuating  United  States  Intervention  in 
Cambodia  will  only  further  diminish  what 
chances  still  exist  for  Cambodia's  nationalists 
to  reassert  their  nation's  Independence  and 
begin  reconstructing  her  neutrality. 

The  Administration  should  recognize  not 
just  Prince  Sihanouk,  but  the  Inevitable, 
without  further  delay— and  begm  negotiat- 
ing while  it  still  has  something  left  In  Cam- 
bodia to  negotiate.  MeanwhUe,  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  funds  the  Adminis- 
tration has  requested,  on  condition  they  be 
used  only  after  a  settlement  Is  reached, "and 
only  for  peaceful  reconstruction. 

As  with  Watergate,  what  really  keeps  the 
Cambodia  crisis  going  is  not  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security,  but  only  the  refusal  to  admit 
a  mistake. 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  present 
to  the  House  a  copy  of  the  committee 
rules  for  printing  in  the  Record  under 
the  rule:  "* 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
MrrTEE  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  94th  Congress 

committee  rules 
Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.  The  RiUes  of 
the  House  are  the  Rules  of  its  Committees 
and  its  Subcommittees  so  far  as  is  applicable, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittees.  Written  rules 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  RiUes  of  the  House,  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  each  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
Each  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  is  part 
of  the  Committee  and  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  Committee.  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  which  pertains 
entirely  to  Committee  Procedure,  Is  incorpo- 
rated and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of  this 
Committee,  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  2.  Time,  Place  of  Meetings,  (a)  The 
Committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times 
as  determined  by  the  Chairman,  or  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (b),  in  Room  2123  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  a  m 
for  the  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions' 
and  other  business,  if  the  House  is  in  .ses- 
sion on  that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion on  that  day  and  tlie  Committee  has  not 
met  during  such  month,  the  Committee  shall 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  when  the  House  Is  in  session. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene 
as  he  con.=iders  necessary,  additional  meet^ 
ings  of  the  Committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
Committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  Com- 
mittee business.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable*  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or 
Subcommutee    Chairman,     those    members 


may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their  . 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  or  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  for  that  special  meeting. 
Such  request  shall  specify  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered.  Immediately  upon 
the  filUig  of  the  request,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shall  notify  the  Chairman  or 
Subcommittee  Chairman  of  the  filing  of  the 
request. 

If,  within  three  calendar  days  after  the  fil- 
ing of  the  request,  the  Chairman  or  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  does  not  call  the  requested 
special  meeting  to  be  held  within  seven 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  (whichever  is  applicable) 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (whichever  is 
applicable)  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 
The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  (whichever 
is  applicable)  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  no- 
tice, the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify 
all  members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee (whichever  Is  applicable)  that  such 
meeting  wUl  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its 
date  and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to 
Ije  considered  and  only  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered 
at  that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  who  is  pres- 
ent shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

( e)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
of  its  Subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  legislation  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept when  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present 
determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  ThU  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  those  special  ca.ses  provided 
in  the  Rules  of  the  House  where  closed  ses- 
sions are  otherwise  provided. 

Rule  3.  Age7ida  for  Meetings.  Tlie  agenda 
for  Committee  and  Subcommittee  meetings, 
setting  out  all  items  of  business  to  be  con- 
sidered, shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  by  delivery  to  his  office  at 
least  two  (2)  calendar  days  in  advance  of 
the  meeting. 

Rule  4.  Procedure,  (a")  "Hie  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcommittees 
will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ings. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  its  Subcommittees  shall 
file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  at  least 
48  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  fifty 
(50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of  his  pro- 
posed testimony  and  shall  limit  his  oral  pre- 
sentation at  his  appearance  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  argument,  unless  this  require- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  Is  waived  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  Chairman 
presiding. 

(c)  The  right  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcom- 
nuttees  shall  alternate  between  majority  and 
minority  members.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  In  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  member 
wlio  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  witnesses.  No  member  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  second  period  of  five  minutes  to 
interrogate  a  witness  until  each  member  of 
the  Committee  present  has  been  recognized 
once  for  that  purpose.  While  the  Committee 
is  operating  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  for  the 
interrogation  of  witnesses,  the  Chairman 
shall  recognize  in  the  order  of  appearance 
members  who  were  not  present  when  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  after  all  members 
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who  were  present  when  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  have  been  recognized  in  the 
order  of  seniority. 

(d)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter reported  by  a  Subcommittee  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Committee  until  two  (2) 
calendar  days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
the  action  of  the  Subcommittee.  All  Subcom- 
mittee actions  shall  be  reported  promptly  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  to  all  members 
of  the  Committee. 

Rule  5.  Notices  and  Agenda.  Except  as  may 
be  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  the  House,  notices 
and  agenda  requirements  with  respect  to 
meetings  of  the  Committees  may  be  waived 
by  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  ol 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  as  the  ca.s« 
may  be. 

Rule  6.  Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  but  testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  meeting  at 
which  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
members  o'  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
in  question. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.  No  vote  by  any  member  of 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  may 
be  cast  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  authorization 
is  glvon  in  writing  by  the  member  desiring 
to  cast  a  proxy,  which  authorization  shall 
assert  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  absent  due  to  personal  Illness 
and  is  thus  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Corfmlttee  or  Subcommittee  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  mat- 
ter and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertain- 
ing thereto.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall 
be  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
the  day  that  the  proxy  Is  signed.  No  proxy 
shall  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or 
shall  be  counted  to  make  a  quorum  or  be 
voted  unless  a  quorum  is  present. 

Rule  8.  Journal,  Roll  Calls.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a  jour- 
nal which  shall,  among  other  things,  show 
those  present  at  each  meeting,  and  Include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  que.stlon  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded  and  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition  voted  on.  A  copy  of  the  journal 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  ranking  minority 
member.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
one-fifth  of  the  members  present  or  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum  by  any  one 
member.  No  demand  for  a  roll  call  shall  be 
made  or  obtained  except  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  record  vote  or  in  the  apparent 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  result  of  each  roll 
call  vote  in  any  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  made  available  in  the  Committee 
office  for  Inspection  by  the  public,  as  pro- 
vided In  Rule  XI,  Clause  2(e)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House. 

Rule  9.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.  If.  at 
the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter by  this  Committee,  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  give  notice  of  an  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  three  ( 3 )  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not 
In  session)  in  which  to  file  such  views  In 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member  or  mem- 
bers with  the  Committee.  AU  such  views  so 
filed  shall  be  included  within  and  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  report  filed  by  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter. 

Rule  10.  Suhcommittees.  There  shall  be 
such  standing  Subcommittees  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  size  as  determined  by  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  Committee 
and,  in  addition,  a  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  shall  coor- 
dinate its  work  with  the  work  of  the  other 
standing  Subcommittees  and  shall  maintain 
regular  communication  with  the  standing 
subcommittees  in  order  to  obtain  advice  on 
subjects  for  investigation.  The  standing  Sub- 
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committees  shall  maintain  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  advise  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
of  subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony,  mark- 
up legislation,  and  report  to  the  Committee 
on  all  matters  refered  to  it.  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  shall  set  hearings  and  meeting 
dates  after  consultation  with  the  Chairman 
and  other  Subcommittee  Chairmen  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  Committee  and  Subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and  Other 
.Matters.  All  legislation  and  other  matters 
referred  to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  of  appropriate  juris- 
diction Immediately  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  full  Committee  within 
five  (5)  legislative  days,  consideration  is  to 
be  by  the  full  Committee. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  Subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to 
minority  party  members  for  each  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party  provided  that 
the  ratio  of  majority  party  members  on  each 
Subcommittee  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to 
the  majority  than  that  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee, nor  shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  ma- 
jority of  less  than  two  majority  members. 
Rule  14.  Rcconnncndations  of  Congress. 
Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  ma- 
jority members  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Speaker  as  conferees  as  determined  by 
the  Chairmnn  of  the  Committee,  and  minor- 
ity members  siiall  be  recommended  to  the 
Speaker  as  conferees  as  determined  by  the 
minority.  Recommended  party  representa- 
tion shall  be  In  the  same  proportion  as  that 
of  the  Subcommittees,  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Rule  15.  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Each  majority  member  other  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  or  the  Chairman 
of  a  Subcommittee  shall  in  order  of  Commit- 
tee seniority  be  entitled  to  membership  on 
two  Subcommittees  of  said  member's  choice. 
Proceeding  in  order  of  seniority  on  the  Com- 
mittee, each  majority  member,  other  than 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  several  Subcommittees,  shall 
be  entitled  to  select  one  Subcommittee  posi- 
tion each.  The  Subcommittee  selection  proc- 
ess" shall  then  continue  in  sequence  of  Com- 
mittee seniority,  mcluding  the  Chairmen  of 
the  several  Subcommittees,  for  succeeding 
rounds  of  selection  until  all  Subcommittee 
positions  are  filled.  The  Subcommittee  selec- 
tion process  shall  be  conducted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the  Commit- 
tee held  prior  to  any  organizational  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee.  Subcommittee  selec- 
tions of  each  member  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  Clerk  as  made  and  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  the  members. 

(b)  Minority  Subcommittee  membership 
shall  be  selected  as  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  mhiority 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  with  voting  privileges,  of  each  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conmilttee  of  which  they 
are  not  assigned  members. 

Rule  16.  Subcom7nittee  Chairmen,  (a)  Ma- 
jority members  of  the  Committee  shall  have 
the  right  in  order  of  full  Committee  senior- 
ity to  bid  for  Subcommittee  Chairmanships. 
Any  such  request  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
by  secret  ballot,  m  the  majority  party  caucus 
of  the  Committee.  If  the  caucus  rejects  a 
Subcommittee  Chairmanship  bid,  the  next 
senior  majority  member  may  bid  for  the  posi- 
tion as  in  the  first  instance.  The  Subcommit- 
tee Chairmen  shall  be  elected  by  the  full 
Committee  from  nominations  submitted  by 
the  majority  party  caucus  of  the  Committee. 


(b)  Subcommittee  Chairmen  shall  man- 
age legislation  reported  from  their  Sul>com- 
mittees  on  the  House  floor. 

Rule  17.  Committee  Professional  and  Cler- 
ical Staff  Appointments,  (a)  Professional  staff 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  not  to  the 
ranking  minority  party  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
to  one  or  more  of  the  legislative  Subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  Subcommittees  m  the  dis- 
charge of  their  assigned  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. A  delegation  of  a  member  of  the 
professional  stafl^  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  Subcommittee  Chairmen  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or 
Chairmen  hivolved. 

(b)  Professional  staff'  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned 
to  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of  the 
Committee  and  not  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  assigned  to  such  Com- 
mittee business  as  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  consider  advisable. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professional  staff 
appointed  pursuant  to  Clause  6  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority  party 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  make  such 
appointments  to  the  professional  and  clerical 
staff  of  the  Committee  as  mav  be  provided 
within  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  Committee.  Such  appointees 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  business  of  the 
full  Committee  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  considers  advisable. 

(d)  Subcommittee  Chairmen,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  Committee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  budgets  approved  for  such 
purposes  by  the  Subcommittees  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Committee  budget  as  pro- 
vided for  In  Rule  19  of  these  Rules  Such 
professional  and  clerical  appointees  shall  be 
delegated  to  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
for  the  purposes  of  assisting  such  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  discharge  of  its  assigned  legis- 
lative responsibilities  and  may  be  removed 
and  their  compensation  fixed  by  the  Sub- 
committee Chairman  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  Committee 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  budget  approved  for  such 
purpose  in  accordance  with  Rule  19  of  these 
rules.  Such  professional  and  clerical  ap- 
pointees may  be  removed  and  their  com- 
pensation fixed  by  the  Chairman  of  such 
Subcommittee  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(f )  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  this  Rule,  (1 ) 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  of  each  of  the 
Committee's  Subcommittees  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
majority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  shall  serve"  at  the  pleasure 
of  such  Subcommittee  Chairman,  and  (2) 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  each  such 
Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  appoint,  m 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  minority 
party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one  staff  per- 
son who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  such 
ranking  minority  member.  Remuneration  of 
any  staff  person  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  governed  by  paragraph  (d) 
of  Clause  5  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Rule  18.  Supervision,  Duties  of  Staff,  (a) 
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The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Committee  delegated  to  Subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  Rule  17  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  which 
they  are  assigned  with  respect  to  matters 
before  the  Subcommittee,  who  shall  estab- 
lish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  such  stair  members  and  delegate  such 
authority  as  he  determines  appropriate.  The 
professional  and  clerical  staff  assigned  to 
the  minority  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  they  determine  appropriate.  Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b),  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  Committee  not  delegated 
to  a  Subcommittee  pursuant  to  Rule  17(d) 
or  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  such  staff  members  and 
delegate  such  authority  as  he  determines 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
as.slgned  principal  responsibUlty  by  a  Sub- 
committee Chairman  with  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter before  such  Subcommittee  Chairman's 
Subcommittee  shall  continue  to  assume 
principal  staff  responsibUlty  during  any 
consideration  before  the  full  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  House,  and  Conference 
Committees  of  any  matter  which  is  reported 
by  such  Subcommittee. 

Rule  19.  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Budgets,  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee,  shall  for  each 
session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a  preliminary 
budget  for  the  Committee.  Such  budget  shall 
Include  necessary  amounts  for  professional 
and  clerical  staff,  travel,  investigation,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  under  his  direction 
and  supervision.  The  Clialrman  of  each 
standing  Subcommittee,  alter  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
shall  prepare  a  preliminary  budget  which 
shall  include  funds  for  professional  and 
clerical  staff,  travel,  investigation,  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  fully  discharge  its  responsibilities 
for  legislation  and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  shall  com- 
bine such  proposals  into  a  Committee  budg- 
et, which  shall  state  separately  the  budgeted 
amounts  for  the  full  Committee  and  for  each 
of  the  Subcommittees.  Such  budget  shall  be 
presented  to  the  majority  party  caucus  of 
the  Committee  and  thereafter  "to  the  full 
Ccmmlttee  for  its  approval. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as 
finally  approved  by  the  Committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  House.  No  proposed  Com- 
mittee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Hou.-e  Administration  Committee  unless  it 
has  been  pre.?eutcd  to  and  approved  by  the 
majority  party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the 
full  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  or  the  Chairmen  of  the  standing 
Subcommittees  may  authorize  all  necessary 
expen.ses  in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House. 

( c )  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  prepared  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows  expenditures 
made  during  the  reporting  period  and  cumu- 
lativ'e  for  the  year  by  Committee  and  Sub- 
committees, anticipated  expenditures  for  the 
projected  Committee  program,  and  detailed 
information  on  travel. 

Rule  20.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  Is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  radio  or  television  or  still  photography, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule  XI, 
Clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. At  all  such  meetings  or  proceed- 
ings,  coverage   by  radio,   television   or  still 


photography  wiU  be  allowed  unless  specifi- 
cally forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee.  The  coverage  of  any 
hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  any  Subcommittee  thereof  by  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  still  photography  shall  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceeding and,  for  good  cause,  mav  be  termi- 
nated by  him. 
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PROTECTION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzm.\n^ 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  insure  that 
social  security  recipients  do  not  lose  bene- 
fits from  federally  assisted  programs,  be- 
cause of  increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

Under  present  law.  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  are  counted  as  income 
for  the  purposes  of  participation  in  other 
Federal  aid  programs.  Thus  a  person 
whose  income  increases,  because  of  higher 
social  security  benefits  may  lose  entitle- 
ment to  such  programs  as  medicaid,  pub- 
lic housing,  and  food  stamps.  Others  may 
receive  reduced  veterans'  or  supplemental 
security  income  benefits. 

Because  of  this  treatment,  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in  social  security  benefits, 
which  were  intended  to  allow  senior  citi- 
zens to  keep  pace  with  today's  rampaging 
inflation,  will  produce  no  additional  in- 
come for  many  social  security  recipients, 
and  will  actually  lower  tlie  income  of 
some. 

My  bill  would  rectify  this  injustice  by 
requiring  both  State  and  Federal  agencies 
to  disregard  completely  social  security 
benefit  increases  for  purposes  of  eligibil- 
ity for  and  amount  of  benefits  under  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  It  would  guar- 
antee that  social  security  recipients  actu- 
ally get  the  benefit  increases  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  which  Congress 
intended. 

We  have  seen  too  many  instances  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  gives 
benefits  with  one  hand  and  takes  them 
away  with  the  other.  I  believe  that,  when 
Congress  provides  increases  in  social  se- 
curity payments  in  order  to  help  senior 
citizens  cope  with  inflation,  it  does  not 
intend  to  see  those  increases  nullified  or 
worse  by  reductions  in  other  benefits.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill  so 
that  Americas  elderly  will  not  suffer  fur- 
ther fiom  this  absurd  inequity  in  the  so- 
cial security  law. 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CAMBODIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yes- 
terday. March  11.  a  resolution  of  great 
Importance  relative  to  the  conduct  of  this 
Nation's  foreign  policy  in  Cambodia  was 
adopted  by  the  other  House.  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  am  today  in- 
troducing in  the  House  of  Repiesenta- 


tives  the  same  resolution  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
and  six  cosponsors.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  that  50 
percent  of  all  Public  Law  480  aid  being 
aUlifted  into  Phnom  Penh  be  sent  as 
title  n  humanitarian  aid  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  voluntary  agencies. 

As  we  are  all  too  well  aware,  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Cambodia  has  steadily 
deteriorated  in  the  past  week.  The  capi- 
tal city  of  Phnom  Penh  is  now  completely 
surrounded  by  insurgent  forces  and  is 
solely  dependent  on  the  airlift  for  all 
its  supplies.  Terrible  civilian  casualties 
have  and  continue  to  be  inflicted  by  both 
sides. 

I  concur  with  the  President  when  he 
says  that  we  are  indeed  dealing  with  a 
moral  question.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  most  moral  choice  we  can  make  is  to 
oppose  any  further  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. Our  only  moral  obligation  is  to 
stop  the  killing.  The  way  for  us  to  stop 
the  killing  is  to  stop  providing  the  bombs 
and  ammunition  that  kill. 

While  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  not  au- 
thorize any  more  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia,  the  question  remains  open 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  non- 
strategic  assistance  to  Cambodia  in 
terms  of  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
help  ease  the  burden  on  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

These  innocent  victims  of  the  war  are 
faced  with  starvation  and  disea.'-.e.  Their 
primary  and  critical  concern  is  survival, 
regardless  of  which  side  controls  Fhnom 
Penh. 

The  administration  has  on  its  own 
increased  food  shipments  to  the  Cam- 
bodian capital  city,  and  increased  the 
distribution  of  this  food  by  voluntary 
agencies,  including  CARE,  World  Vision, 
and  the  Church  World  Service.  It  is 
mandatory  that  such  distribution  of  food 
be  continued  and  expanded  in  order  to 
insure  that  these  vital  supplies  are 
given  to  those  who  need  it  the  most, 
rather  than  going  to  profiteers;  and  to 
guarantee  the  continued  distribution  of 
food  and  medical  assistance  in  the  event 
of  a  transfer  of  power. 

Tlie  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  endorses  this  approach,  and  lu-ges 
that  at  least  half  of  aU  U.S.  food  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia  be  distiibuted  through 
the  voluntai-y  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  tiie  text  of  this 
resolution  in  tlie  Record  following  my 
remarks : 

H.  Res.  300 
Whereas    rice    Is    being    airlifted    by    the 
United    States    Into    Cambodia,    a    country 
ravaged  by  war:  and 

Whereas  such  rice  Is  being  made  avail- 
able to  Cambodia  from  commodities  pre- 
viously allocated  under  the  food  for  peace 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  allocation  is  currently  being 
made  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
and  is  being  purcha.sed  on  a  concessional 
basis  by  the  Cambodian  Government  for  Its 
military  personnel  and  for  the  sale  on  the 
open  market;  and 

Whereas  the  people  who  will  benefit  by 
the  airlift  of  such  rice,  other  than  military 
personnel,  are  the  few  who  have  the  financial 
means  to  purchase  food  In  the  marketplace; 
and 
Wliereaj  it  Is  the  poor  In  Cambodia  who 
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are  starving  and  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion; and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  moral  obligation  and 
humanitarian  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  alleviate  hunger  and  suffering 
whenever  it  can  do  so:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  food  commodities  which 
the  President  has  budgeted  for  Cambodia 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and 
which  are  delivered  after  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to  and  prior  to  July 
1,  1975,  shall  be  made  available  in  Cambodia 
for  humanitarian  purposes  under  title  II  of 
Buch  Act. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
any  such  food  made  available  to  Cambodia 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  be  ad- 
ministered by  voluntary  agencies  already 
established  in  Cambodia. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President. 


FISHERIES  DISPUTE  WITH  ECUADOR 
AND  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairwoman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
announced  her  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  to  stop  Ecuadorian  seizures  of 
U.S.  fishing  boats  in  inteiTiational  waters 
claimed  by  Ecuador.  The  amendment 
would  allegedly  accomplish  this  by  cut- 
ting off  all  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriations  bill  for  countries  such  as 
Ecuador  which  seize  a  U.S.  fishing  vessel 
"on  account  of  its  fishing  activities  more 
than  12  miles  from  the  shore  of  any  for- 
eign country."  This  language  is  aimed  at 
closing  a  loophole  in  current  legislation 
which  allows  the  President  to  waive  cer- 
tain pimitive  aspects  of  present  law  when 
he  deems  a  waiver  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  such  an  amendment 
is  offered  in  the  form  pi-inted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  6,  I  intend 
to  oppose  it  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  It  violates  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  House  rules  by  both  attempt- 
ing to  set  policy  in  an  appropriations  bill 
which  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  by  addressing  a 
major  foreign  policy  issue  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs; 

Second.  It  appears  to  be  technically 
deficient  in  that  it  would  cut  off  aid 
funds  even  to  a  country  which  seized  a 
U.S.  fishing  vessel  beyond  12  miles  from 
shore  for  fishing  activities  precluded  by 
a  valid  international  agieement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party; 

Tliird.  It  implies  an  invalid  view  of 
the  current  state  of  international  law 
with  respect  to  world  standards  govern- 
ing territorial  and  fishing  jurisdictions. 
With  our  own  Senate  having  voted  last 
year  68  to  27  to  extend  our  territorial 
limits  to  200  miles  we  are  on  shaky 
ground  at  best  to  describe  countries  as- 
serting such  limits  as  pirates; 


Fourth.  It  would  be  ineffective  and  per- 
haps counterproductive.  Past  U.S.  puni- 
tive actions  have  not  stopped  Ecuador 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  now  oil-rich 
coimtry  will  seriously  think  about  revers- 
ing a  20-year-old  policy  involving  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  intense  feelings 
of  national  pride  in  order  to  continue  to 
receive  less  than  $2  million  in  grant  tech- 
nical assistance  of  which  only  $356,000 
in  fiscal  year  1975  funds  remain  to  be 
obligated.  With  oil  we  need  and  $350 
million  in  foreign  exchange  reserves  a 
more  likely  outcome  of  our  bellicose  atti- 
tude toward  a  country  whose  policy  many 
in  this  country  would  like  to  adopt  is  to 
further  damage  our  relations  and  endan- 
ger the  $350  to  $400  million  in  invest- 
ments U.S.  companies  have  in  Ecuador; 

Fifth.  It  would  undercut  negotiations 
now  underway  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Ecuador  on  this  problem;  and 

Sixth.  On  the  eve  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
Geneva  which  is  seeking  a  permanent 
solution  to  these  problems,  we  would  fur- 
ther polarize  the  positions  of  countries 
present  and  make  even  more  diflBcult 
the  task  our  negotiators  lace  in  achiev- 
ing an  agreement  satisfactory  to  our  own 
security  and  economic  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
just  outlined,  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  further  exacerbate  om-  relations  with 
Ecuador  for  no  real  gain  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  hope  for  both  short-term 
and  long-term  solutions  to  our  dispute 
with  Ecuador. 


ON  POTENTIAL  FOR  AUTOMOTIVE 
rUEL  ECONOMY  IMPROVEMENT 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  energy,  I  would  like 
to  advise  my  colleagues  of  my  thoughts 
on  what  the  Congress  can  do  to  promote 
improvement  in  fuel  economy. 

The  experts  have  testified  on  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  engine  improvement,  and 
I  can  add  no  comment  in  this  area.  How- 
ever, radical  improvements  in  engine  de- 
sign take  years  of  leadtime  to  be  intro- 
duced and  would  not  affect  fuel  economy 
now.  It  seems  clear  that  to  improve  fuel 
economy  by  40  percent  by  1980.  we  must 
work  to  change  the  nature  of  auto  own- 
ership so  as  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
compacts  and  subcompacts,  while  also 
limiting  wasteful  options  and  excess 
weight  in  our  larger  cars,  both  major 
variables  in  fuel  economy. 

I  support  the  concept  of  taxes  and  re- 
bates that  the  Democratic  leadership  is 
advocating  to  encourage  small  car  owner- 
ship. I  believe  this  to  be  preferable  to 
Federal  mandatory  sales  weighted  miles- 
per-gallon  requirements.  I  do  believe  that 
the  Democratic  program  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  annual  tax  on  fuel  inef- 
ficient automobiles.  A  $100  to  $200  excise 
tax  on  a  new  car  will  really  not  affect  a 
person  who  has  already  decided  to  pay 
thousands  for  a  supersized  automobile. 
But  a  yearly  tax  would  drive  the  message 
home  that  it  does  not  pay  to  own  a  gas- 
guzzler.  This  tax  could  be  levied  at  the 


time  of  reregistratlon  or  vehicle  inspec- 
tion every  year,  based  on  the  weight  and 
miles  per  gallon  of  the  automobile.  A 
movement  to  smaller  cars  can  mean  far 
surpassing  the  40-percent  improvement 
goal.  According  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  a  significant  increase 
in  compact  and  subcompact  ownership 
could  improve  fuel  economy  by  63  pei- 
cent. 

This  yearly  tax  would  also  encourage 
the  auto  industi-y  to  market  a  more  fuel- 
eflScient  larger  car.  And  that  is  definitely 
possible.  The  ERA  contends  that  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  unnecessary  weight 
in  large-  and  mid-size  cars  could  in- 
crease fuel  economy  by  7  or  8  percent, 
and  "reducing  the  weight  in  '  *  *  auto- 
mobiles without  decreasing  their  per- 
formance or  useful  size  is  possible 
through  design  changes  and  utilization 
of  lighter  weight  materials."  Mandatory 
bumper  requirements  can  be  met  with- 
out adding  significant  weight,  and  thus 
a  fuel  penalty,  to  automobiles.  The  fact 
that  the  1974  Opel  Manta  met  the  same 
bumper  requirements  as  the  Ford  Pinto 
with  bumpers  that  were  87  pounds  light- 
er points  out  that  Detroit  can  and  should 
combine  safety  and  fuel  economy. 

I  believe  that  Detroit  must  rethink 
its  approach  to  the  whole  area  of  op- 
tions. In  the  last  10  years  air-condition- 
ing—$425,  with  a  fuel  penalty  of  9  to 
20  percent — and  vinyl  roofing — adding 
weight  to  the  vehicle — have  been  in- 
creasingly foisted  on  the  public,  often 
through  a  device  called  a  delete  option 
whereby  the  buyer  must  specify  that  he 
does  not  want  certain  options.  The  use 
of  the  delete  option  appears  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  increase  from  45 
percent  in  1968  of  cars  installed  with  air- 
conditioning  to  74  percent  in  1973.  Can 
we  believe  that  market  forces  and  pub- 
lic demand  caused,  in  effect,  this  manda- 
tory price  increase  of  $425  in  a  time  of 
inflation? 

To  encourage  the  auto  industry  to 
market  a  truly  option-free  car,  I  ask 
your  consideration  of  a  high  excise  tax 
on.  options  that  waste  gasoline.  Further, 
I  believe  that  we  should  consider  a  man- 
datory labeling  system  on  cars  which  in- 
cludes the  gas  penalties  of  options  and 
the  tax-adjusted  price  of  those  options. 
We  might  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
"deleting"  is  no  longer  a  word  with  un- 
favorable connotations. 

An  option  which  has,  in  fact,  faded 
from  existence  in  larger  cars  is  the  man- 
ual transinission.  Used  correctly,  this  can 
give  substantial  gas  savings,  up  to  7  miles 
per  gallon  according  to  Consumer  Re- 
ports. While  I  would  not  recommend 
placing  an  excise  tax  on  automatic  trans- 
mission, because  it  is  a  considerable  con- 
venience to  drivers  and  can  be  improved 
in  its  fuel  economy,  I  do  suggest  that  the 
auto  industry  at  least  offer  manual  trans- 
mission on  all  of  its  models.  They  might 
be  surprised  at  the  public's  response. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  auto  indus- 
try can  surpass  the  goal  of  40  percent 
fuel  economy  improvement  by  1980.  I 
hope  that  my  proposals  will  stimulate 
discussion  on  the  different  ways  in  which 
taxing  policy  can  help  us  solve  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  But  I  would  like  to  end  by 
stating  that  I  firmly  believe  that  we  can 
achieve  this  improvement  in  fuel  econ- 
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omy  witliout  any  delay  in  more  stringent 
emission  control  standards.  First,  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  automobile  due 
to  meeting  both  clean  air  and  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  would  be  recouped  in  low- 
er operating  costs  in  the  first  year  of 
ownership.  Perhaps  more  significant  is 
that  emis^^ion  control  devices  on  cars  up 
to  3,500  pounds  actually  increase  fuel 
economy.  V/e  need  not  .«;a(  rificc  cleaner, 
safer  air  in  our  search  for  \:ct-cr  fuel 
ecor.omy. 


March  12,  1975 


THE  NATIONAL  HOME  HEAl,TH 
CARE  ACT  OP  1975 

'  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoid  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
over  50  House  co.spcnsors  and  a  growing 
number  of  Senators  including  Fr.wik 
Moss.  Fr.\:j:i  Chu?.c::.  and  Hugh  Scott, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 

There  is  a  nationwide  scandal  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  both  in  the  treatment  and 
overcharging  of  patients.  At  my  request, 
Senator  Frank  Moss'  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  held  two  hearings 
witliin  the  last  2  months  on  the  problems 
in  New  York,  and  national  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington.  Additional  hearings 
arc  scheduled. 

The  abuses  disclosed  in  these  liearings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  any- 
wliere  in  the  country.  Those  in  need  of 
nursing  horns  care  must  have  decent 
homes  available  to  them;  but  care  must 
be  available  to  those  who  are  now  forced 
to  seek  institutionalization,  whether  in  a 
hospital  or  a  nursing  home,  only  because 
of  the  lack  of  reasonable  alternatives. 
A  recent  HEW  study  estimates  that  be- 
tween 14  and  24  percent  of  the  Nation's 
1.070,000  nur.Mng  home  patients  are  "un- 
necessarily maintained  "  in  institutions 
because  of  the  lack  of  alternatives. 

One  of  our  priorities  in  this  session  of 
Congress  should  be  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  nursing  home  care  for  our  elderly 
and  disabled.  Today's  medicare  and 
medicaid  laws  restrict  benefits  a  patient 
may  receive  at  home  while  extensively 
covering  that  patient's  far  more  costly, 
but  often  unneces.'^ary,  long-term  care  in 
an  institution. 

The  National  Home  Health  Care  Act 
of  1975  was  drafted  after  meeting  with 
and  inviting  the  comments  of  150  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  elderly  and  disabled.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  option  of  home  health  care  and 
correlative  services— a.ssistance  with 
household  tasks,  shopping,  walkin??. 
transportation  to  doctor  vLsits.  senior 
centers  and  nutrition  centers,  and  as- 
sistance in  rent  payments  or  private 
home  costs — under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid as  an  alternative  for  those  who  would 
othenvise  require  nursing  home  care. 
Earher  drafts  of  the  bill,  H.R.  17590  and 
H.R.  2389,  were  introduced  for  discussion 
purposes  on  December  9.  1974.  and 
January  29,  1975.  These  have  been  im- 
proved for  reintrodurtion  with  cosjion- 
sors  today. 
To  provide  such  services  will  cost  the 


Government  far  less  per  patient  than  in- 
stitutionalization now  does.  Reports  by 
GAO.  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  all  other  studies  I  have  seen 
demonstrate  that  home  health  pro- 
grams—averaging from  $180  to  $600  per 
month  depending  on  the  level  of  care— 
cost  substantially  less  than  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000  per  .vear  or  $1,500  per  month  or 
$50  per  day  it  takes  to  place  a  patient  in 
a  rur.^ing  home.  These  figures  are  for 
New  York  City,  but  there  would  be  com- 
parable savings  acro.ss  the  country. 

To  guarantee  against  abuses,  and  to 
minimize  Government  costs  still  further, 
I  have  included  in  the  legislation  a  re- 
view of  a  doctor's  recommendation  for 
benefits  to  a  patient  within  30  days.  The 
bill  also  iiicludcs  a  listing  of  specific 
functional  ciiteria— eating,  mobility,  and 
.so  forth— for  patients'  eligibility,  with 
provision  for  the  Secretary  to  establish 
additional  ciiteria.  Finally,  the  bill  pro- 
vider, t'lat  Government  payment  of  bene- 
fits i>>-ovidcd  to  any  patient  cannot  ex- 
ceed what  v.ould  have  been  paid  under 
medicare  or  medicaid  for  institutional- 
ization. 

The  legLilation  also  contains  provi- 
sions to : 

First.  Allow  medicaid  and  medicare 
payments  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
for  providing  home  health  care— in  addi- 
tion to  the  bill's  provisions  for  expanded 
home  health  and  correlative  services  by 
traditional  home  health  providers. 

Second.  Require  review  of  benefits  by 
a  flexible  three-member  panel  so  as  to 
mclude  social  workers,  nurses,  psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts,  or  other  qualified 
specialists  as  well  as  physicians. 

Third.  Require  at  least  two-panel  re- 
views annually  of  the  need  for  and  level 
of  home  health  care. 

Fourth.  Appoint  a  home  health  patient 
ombudsman  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
sponsibility for  progi-am  oversight,  who 
must  pro\ide  a  public  annual  written 
report. 

Fifth.  Permit  additional  seiwices  to 
the  heme  health  patient  such  as  physical 
therapy,  nutritional  guidance,  family 
and  personal  coimseling,  as  well  as  nec- 
essary medical  equipment  such  as  hos- 
intal  beds,  wheelchairs,  salves,  oils,  ix)w- 
ders.  and  so  forth. 

Sixth.  Insure  that  no  individual  under 
medicare  or  medicaid  will  receive  more 
home  health  care  benefits  than  he  or  she 
would  have  were  they  institutionalized. 
There  has  been  some  controversy  over 
one  portion  of  the  bill,  to  wit,  section  7, 
whicli  requires  that  the  child  of  a  person 
in  a  nursing  home  or  receiving  home 
health  assistance  make  a  contribution  to 
the  beneficiary's  care  to  the  extent  of 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  child's  taxable  in- 
come, based  on  a  sliding  scale  for  the 
amount  of  income.  This  means  that  a 
family  of  foui-  with  an  income  of  $15,000 
using  the  standard  deduction  would  pay 
S500— 5  percent  of  the  $10,000  in  taxable 
income— m  a  year  while  the  Federal  pay- 
ment might  be  as  high  as  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  An  individual  making  under 
$4,000  in  taxable  income  and  a  family 
imder  $6,000  would  not  have  to  pay. 

The  bill  states  that  the  delivery  of 
health  care  is  in  no  way  conditional  upon 


the  payment  of  the  children.  In  addi- 
tion, in  no  case,  regardless  of  income  will 
the  contribution  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
care. 

Just  as  parents  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities for  the  care  of  their  children  as 
legislated  last  year  under  the  social  serv- 
ices amendments,  I  believe  that  this  ob- 
ligation also  extends  from  an  adult  to 
his  or  her  elderly  or  disabled  parent  My 
feeling  on  this  is  .■summed  up  in  a  remark 
I  remember  my  mother  once  made  when 
reading  about  an  abandoned  parent: 

That  woman  raised  and  cared  for  seven 
children:  you'd  think  that  seven  children 
covild  take  care  cf  one  mother. 


I  realize,  however,  that  some  disagree 
with  me  on  this  question  of  mandating 
support  while  agreeing  on  other  aspects 
of  the  bill.  Every  time  I  ask  for  an  opin- 
ion at  a  meeting.  70  percent  of  those 
voting  approve  of  the  provision  and  30 
percent  are  opposed.  Hearings,  where  all 
mterested  parties  will  have  the  oppor- 
luaity  to  testify,  will  determine  the  out- 
come of  this  provision.  I  am  introducing 
a  second  identical  version  of  the  bill  but 
without  the  parent  support  requirement 
section  7.  Thus,  both  biUs  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  consideration,  one  with  the  sec- 
tion for  parent  support,  one  identical 
save  omission  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  introduc- 
mg  my  Home  Health  Care  Act,  I  am  join- 
ing Senator  Moss  as  the  House  sponsor 
of  a  comprehensive  nursing  home  reform 
package.  Consisting  of  10  items,  the  ad- 
ditional bills  will: 

First.  Provide  funds  to  schools  of  nurs- 
ing for  the  in-service  training  of  nursing 
home  aides  and  orderlies; 

Second.  Provide  funds  to  schools  of 
medicine  to  help  establish  departments 
of  geriatrics; 

Third.  Provide  funds  to  schools  of 
medicine  for  continuing  education  for 
physicians  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology- 
Fourth.  Provide  training  by  a  regis- 
tered nurse  of  geriatric  nurse  practition- 
ers  to  provide  primary  health  care  In 
nursing  homes; 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  training  of  cer- 
tain veterans  with  appropriate  medical 
experience,  such  as  medics,  to  serve  as 
medical  assistants  in  long-term  care 
facilities ; 

Sixth.  Provide  funds  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  establish  training  pro- 
gi-ams  for  physician's  assistants  with 
particular  emphasis  on  geriatrics  and  the 
care  of  nursing  home  patients: 

Seventh.  Create  an  expermental  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  care  of  elderly 
individuals  in  their  own  homes; 

Eighth.  Authorize  elderly  day  care 
services  for  individuals  enrolled  under 
part  B  of  medicare; 

Ninth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  "campuses  for  the 
elderly,"  providing  apartments  with  cen- 
tral dining,  a  rest  home  with  nursing 
supervision,  and  a  .skilled  nursing  facility 
at  one  site; 

Tenth.  Require  the  nursing  home 
operator  to  disclose  to  the  State  each  and 
any  ownership  interest  in  a  nursing 
home. 

While   this   legislation   could   be  in- 
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eluded  In  any  comprehensive  health  In- 
surance bill,  it  stands  on  Its  own  if  no 
health  package  Is  enacted.  There  Is  a 
need  for  nursing  homes  for  those  in- 
capable of  remaining  in  their  own  homes 
even  with  the  supportive  services  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation,  but  those  per- 
sons who  can  remain  at  home  with  the 
necessary  supportive  services  and  thereby 
afforded  longer,  more  productive  lives 
should  be  given  that  opportunity. 

We  must  provide  our  elderly  and  dis- 
abled the  privacy,  dignity,  and  peace 
of  mind  to  which  they  are  entitled — in 
their  own  homes,  when  they  do  not  need 
the  broad  range  of  services  that  should 
be  available  in  a  properly  rim  nursing 
home. 

I  hope  the  broad  congressional  sup- 
port already  evident  will  grow  and  that 
early  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  legis- 
lation so  badly  needed  by  our  Nation  s 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens. 

House  cosponsors  of  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975  include: 
House  Cosponsobs  of  the  National  Home 
Health  Case  Act  or  1975 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Bella  Abzug,  Joseph  Ad- 
dabbo,  Glenn  Anderson,  Les  Aspln,  Herman 
Badlllo,  Alvln  Baldus,  Bob  Bergland,  William 
Brodhead,  George  Brown,  Charles  Carney, 
BobCarr. 

William  Cohen,  John  Conyers,  Domlnlck 
Daniels,  Charles  Dlggs,  Tom  Downey.  Rob- 
ert Edgar,  Don  Edwards,  Joshua  Eilberg,  Har- 
old Ford,  William  Ford,  Donald  Fraser,  Ben 
Oilman,  James  Hanley. 

Mark  Hannaford,  Mike  Harrington,  Au- 
gustus Hawkins,  Ken  Hechler,  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl,  Floyd  Hicks,  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
William  Hughes,  James  Jeffords,  John  La- 
Palce,  Marilyn  Lloyd,  George  Miller. 

Parren  Mitchell,  Donald  Mitchell,  Morgan 
Murphy,  Ned  Pattlson,  Richard  C  ttlnger, 
Peter  Peyser,  Charles  Rangel,  Fred  Rich- 
mond, Robert  Roe,  Ben  Rosenthal. 

Edward  Roybal,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Pat  Schroe- 
der,  Stephen  Solarz,  Gladys  Noon  Spellman, 
Pete  Stark,  Fernand  St  Germain,  Oerry 
Studds,  Henry  Waxman,  Sidney  Yates. 


CONSUMER     INFORMATION    HEAR- 
INGS   CONTINUE 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  will  hold  its  second 
session  of  consumer  information  hearings 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  13,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  2128  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

The  first  session  was  held  2  weeks  ago 
and  featured  representatives  from  a 
number  of  major  consumer  groups  across 
the  country.  Thursday's  session  will  deal 
with  the  governmental  role  involving 
consumere. 

The  witnesses  for  the  hearing  will  be 
Gov.  Jeffrey  Bucher,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  the  Honorable  Lewis  Eng- 
man.  Cliairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  Mr.  Seldon  Feldman,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Special  Statutes;  and 
Mrs.  'Virginia  Knauer,  Presidential  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs.  I  have 
called  these  hearings  in  order  to  get  a 
completely  roimded  view  of  all  consumer 
issues.  The  governmental  witnesses  will 
be  asked  to  explain  what  their  agency 
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is  doing  in  the  consumer  field  as  well  as 
plans  for  the  future. 

At  a  later  date  I  plan  to  Invite  rep- 
resentatives from  various  business  groups 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  consumer  issues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  a  personal 
invitation  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  either  attend  the  hearings  in  person  or 
to  send  a  representative  of  their  staff 
since  we  will  be  discussing  many  of  the 
issues  that  may  come  before  this  body 
dming  the  94th  Congress. 


ANNUNZIO  INTRODUCES  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act.  The  first  bill,  the 
Consumer  Leasing  Act  was  suggested  as 
a  legislative  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  Its  1974  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  truth  in  lending. 

The  Board  stated  in  its  1973  report  that 
lease  arrangements  as  alternatives  to 
credit  sales  in  connection  with  consumer 
durables  were  on  the  increase.  These  in- 
creases continued  during  1974  and  be- 
cause of  this  Increase  It  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  truth-In-lending  provisions 
to  consumer  personal  property  leases. 

At  present,  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
applies  only  to  leases  which  contain  an 
option  to  purchase  the  leased  product  by 
the  lessee  and  In  which  the  purchase 
price  imder  that  option  is  nominal. 

Many  consumer  leases  ciurently  avail- 
able do  not  include  an  option  to  pur- 
chase, and  imder  the  terms  the  lessee  is 
responsible  for  the  value  of  the  property 
leased  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term.  These 
leases  place  nearly  all  the  burdens  of 
ownership  on  the  consumer  lessee  with- 
out the  benefit  of  title  or  adequate  cost 
disclosure. 

WILL  CHANGE  LEASE  ADS 

In  Its  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
truth  in  lending  for  1974,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  lease  problem  an  automobile  lessor 
in  Connecticut  that  advertised  rental 
payments  on  a  new  car  that  were  con- 
siderably lower  than  comparable  state- 
ments imder  a  credit  sales  arrangement. 
The  advertisement  claimed  that  It  was 
better  to  lease  the  car  than  to  purchase 
it  on  credit. 

However,  a  close  inspection  of  the  full 
terms  of  the  lease  indicated  that  the 
lease  arrangement  was  more  expensive 
than  the  credit  purchase.  This  was  par- 
tially because  of  the  many  fees  assessed 
with  the  lease.  That  fee,  which  was  not 
identified  in  the  advertisement,  amount- 
ed to  a  charge  equivalent  to  an  annual 
percentage  of  more  than  23  percent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  also  re- 
ported that  the  lease  advertisement  did 
not  fully  inform  the  lessee  of  the  extent 
of  his  liability  for  the  residual  value  of 
the  automobile  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
term. 

Since  the  monthly  rental  payments 
may  not  account  for  the  depreciation  in 


the  value  of  the  car  during  the  2-yeai 
lease,  the  consumer  may  be  obligated  for 
an  amount  equivalent  to  an  undisclosed 
balance  payment  in  a  credit  sale  con- 
tract. Because  such  leasing  agreements 
are  not  covered  by  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  I  have  introduced  the  Consumer 
Leasing  Act.  This  legislation  would  re- 
quire aggregate  cost  disclosure  In  lease 
advertising  and  at  the  time  the  lease  is 
consumated,  regardless  of  whether  the 
lessee  has  a  purchase  option  under  the 
lease. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  if  a  con- 
sumer Is  to  intelligently  compare  the  cost 
of  a  lease  arrangement  or  a  credit  sale 
purchase.  My  lease  disclosure  legislation 
would  also  correct  an  important  prob- 
lem for  consumers  obtaining  a  lease.  Un- 
der many  leases  the  consumer  Is  liable 
for  the  value  of  the  leased  commodity 
when  the  value  of  that  commodity  falls 
below  a  certain  level  at  the  end  of  the 
lease. 

For  instance,  if  an  individual  leases  an 
automobile  for  2  years  and  at  the  end  of 
that  lease  the  value  of  the  car  is  $2,000, 
but  according  to  automotive  value  books 
the  current  market  value  of  a  similar 
automobile  should  be  $3,000,  then  the 
consumer  must  pay  an  additional  $1,000 
to  the  leasing  company.  The  purpose  of 
this  portion  of  the  lease,  according  to 
many  leasing  companies,  is  to  insure  that 
the  consumer  will  maintain  the  leased 
commodity  in  reasonably  good  condition. 

Under  present  law  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  such  lease  liablUty  be  disclosed 
and  because  the  amount  of  the  UabiUty 
is  dependent  upon  the  residual  value  of 
the  goods  leased,  the  amount  of  such  lia- 
biUty  can  be  considerable.  Consequently, 
at  the  end  of  a  lease,  a  consumer  may 
find  himself  liable  for  a  very  large  final 
payment  for  which  he  had  no  early  warn- 
ing. In  tills  case,  the  lease  takes  on  many 
characteristics  of  a  credit  sale  but  with 
an  uncertain  price  that  will  depend  on 
conditions  which  exist  at  the  end  of  the 
contract. 

To  correct  this  problem,  my  legislation 
would  limit  a  consumer's  UabiUty  to  no 
more  than  two  times  the  amount  of  the 
average  monthly  lease  payment.  In  addi- 
tion, such  UabiUty  would  have  to  be 
clearly  disclosed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lease. 

CREDIT    LIFE    INSUIlAIfCE    BILL 

My  second  bill  wIU  correct  a  problem 
that  has  existed  far  too  long  in  the  credit 
extension  field.  Under  present  law,  credit 
extendors  are  required  to  include  in  the 
annual  Interest  rate  formula  the  cost  of 
life,  accident  or  health  insurance,  if  such 
coverage  is  mandatory.  Of  course.  If  the 
coverage  is  not  mandatory,  then  the  cost 
of  the  insurance  need  not  b^  included  in 
the  annual  percentage  rate. ' 

Studies  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  shown  that  many  creditors 
were  achieving  penetration  rates  ap- 
proaching 100  percent  in  connection  with 
credit,  life  and  disabiUty  Insurance  sold 
on  an  "optional- voluntary"  basis.  The 
Commission  stated  that  such  high  pene- 
tration rates  indicated  that  some  credi- 
tors were  circumventing  the  act's  disclos- 
ure requirement  through  practices  which 
lead  the  borrowers  to  believe  that  the 
purchase  of  this  Insurance  is  necessary 
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to  obtain  the  loan,  despite  disclosiues  to 
the  contrary. 

The  initial  Federal  Trade  Commission 
findings  were  made  in  1973  but  the  Com- 
mission reports  that  the  penetration  rates 
have  not  abated  during  the  past  year  and 
recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  require  premiums  for  such  insurance 
to  be  included  in  the  finance  charge, 
despite  the  fact  that  insurance  may  nom- 
inally be  offered  on  an  optional  basis. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  its  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  on  truth  in  lend- 
ing for  1974  also  reports  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  indicates  that 
such  an  amendment  may  be  necessary 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not  pre- 
pared at  this  point  to  recommend  such 
an  amendment  because  it  feels  that  such 
an  amendment  would  discriminate 
against  credit  unions  and  some  other 
lenders  who  provide  life  insurance  to  the 
borrower  at  no  additional  cost. 

BILL    OVERCOMES    OBJECTION 

My  bill  overcomes  that  objection  by 
expressly  exempting  from  coverage  in 
the  legislation  any  credit  extender  that 
provides  such  insurance  on  a  group  basis 
with  the  insiu-ance  piu-chased  prior  to 
the  transaction  and  if  there  is  no  addi- 
tional charge  to  the  borrower. 

Since  most  credit  unions  operate  under 
this  system  as  well  as  some  banks  and 
other  credit  extenders,  they  would  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
as  would  any  companies  that  now  offer 
such  insurance  on  an  individual  basis 
but  chose  instead  to  move  to  the  group 
plan  without  additional  cost  to  the 
borrower. 

One  of  the  side  benefits  from  my  leg- 
islation, it  is  hoped,  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  credit  life  costs.  For  instance, 
studies  have  shown  that  where  the  lend- 
ing institution  pays  the  insurance  pre- 
mium rather  than  charging  the  borrower, 
the  rates  for  such  insurance  are  roughly 
$0.39  per  $100  of  coverage,  which  is  about 
half  the  maximum  rate  permitted  by 
most  States. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  position 
on  the  merits  of  life,  health  and  accident 
insurance    in    connection    with    credit 
transactions,  I  am  concerned  that  too 
many  borrowers  are  needlessly  saddled 
with  such  insurance  solely  because  they 
are  afraid  that  to  decline  the  coverage 
would  risk  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  credit.  This  fact  was  brought  home 
to  me  quite  clearly  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  was  involved  in  investigations  of  com- 
panies primarily  lending  to  servicemen. 
In  a  vast  number  of  cases  I  found  that 
servicemen  obtaining  loans  from  losin 
and  finance  companies  were  paying  for 
health   and   accident   insurance   which 
would  pay  for  their  hospitalization  should 
they  be  injured  during  the  time  the  loan 
was  outstanding.  Since  servicemen  are, 
of  course,  treated  without  charge  at  mili- 
tary hospitals,  in  these  cases  they  were 
paying  for  insurance  coverage  that  was 
totally  useless. 

While  my  legislation  would  not  totally 
correct  such  abuses,  it  would  make  it 
much  harder  for  companies  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  borrowers  and,  of  course,  any 
type  of  disclosure  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  that  objective. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  UNANIMOUS- 
LY REPORTS  ANNUNZIO  INSUR- 
ANCE BILL 


March  12,  1975 


(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  this  body  that  yester- 
day the  full  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee  unanimously  re- 
ported H.R.  2783,  legislation  that  would 
extend  for  4  years  the  national  insur- 
ance development  program. 

This  program  contains  the  so-called 
FAIR  plans — fair  access  to  insurance  re- 
quirements—and the  Federal  crime 
insurance. 

Under  the  FAIR  plan  system,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agrees  to  reinsure  in- 
surance companies  for  riot  inflicted  losses 
provided  the  insurance  companies  write 
fire  insurance  and  extend  coverage  to 
homeowners  and  businesses  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  coverage  through  normal 
commercial  channels.  This  program  op- 
erates in  28  States  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  They  are: 
California.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Georgia.  Dlinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan! 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico! 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia.  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

At  the  present  time  some  800,000  pol- 
icies are  in  force  in  the  FAIR  plan  pro- 
grams for  a  total  coverage  of  $16.2  bil- 
lion. 

The  second  portion  of  the  National  In- 
surance Development  Act  of  1975  deals 
with  Federal  crime  insurance,  a  program 
in  which  I  was  the  original  legislative 
sponsor. 

Federal  crime  insurance,  which  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
brought  into  being  because  businesses 
and  homeowners  in  a  number  of  areas 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  robbery 
and  bui-glary  insui-ance  from  private  in- 
surance companies.  Red  lining  was  also 
used  by  insurance  companies  to  elim- 
inate areas  in  which  crime  insurance 
would  be  wi-itten.  Many  businesses,  par- 
ticularly small  businesses,  were  forced 
to  close  because  they  could  not  operate 
without  insurance  and  homeowners  who 
could  not  obtain  the  policies  began  de- 
serting the  cities  to  live  in  areas  where 
they  could  obtain  proper  insurance  cov- 
erage. 

Crime  insurance  is  now  available  in  13 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
These  States  are:  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island' 
and  Tennessee.  Under  the  crime  insur- 
ance program  the  Governor  of  a  State 
must  certify  that  such  insurance  is  not 
available  at  reasonable  rates  from  pri- 
vate carriers  before  the  Federal  policies 
can  be  issued. 

To  date  some  20.000  policies  have  been 
sold  for  a  total  insurance  coverage  of 
roughly  $130  million. 


1  ^  »^R!*.^®'''  ^  ^^^^  s*v^  the  best  for 
last.  Both  the  FAIR  plan  insurance  and 
the  cnme  insurance  program  operate  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  No  appropriated 

Tn^So^^,,"^®**  ^  "^  *^^^  programs. 
Instead  all  premium  mcome  is  placed  in 
the  national  insurance  development  fund 
and  excess  amounts  in  that  fund  are  in 
vested  so  as  to  bring  an  additional  return 
to  the  fimd. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Government  can  out 
together  a  program  that  not  only  helps 
homeowners  and  businessmen  but  at  the 
same  time  does  not  burden  the  taxpayers 
with  additional  expenses. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  request 
wiU  be  made  to  place  H.R.  2783  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  take  quick  action  on  the  bill  Al- 
though  the  program  will  not  expire  until 
April  30.  I  have  been  notified  that  in- 
surers in  12  States  will  begin  sending 
cancellation  notices  to  policyholders  un- 
der  the  FAIR  plan  system  on  AprU  1  it 
can  easily  be  seen  the  effect  these  can- 
cellation notices  will  have  on  thousands 
of  homeowners.  By  acting  quickly  we  can 
forestall  these  cancellation  notices  and 
keep  an  extremely  worthwhile  program 
running  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  supports  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2783  when  it  comes  before 
this  body. 


RESPONSE  TO  POSSIBLE  VETO  OP 
THE  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1975 


/Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  (Mr. 
ONeill)  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Lynn, 
will  recommend  to  President  Ford  that 
he  veto  the  job-creating  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Appropriations  Act,  which  the 
House  will  pass  this  afternoon,  because 
it  would  provide  "excessive  stimulus"  to 
the  economy  which  could  "regenerate 
inflation." 

In  the  face  of  an  economy,  with  more 
than  7  million  unemployed,  with  the 
greatest  idle  productive  capacity  in  more 
than  30  years,  I  find  this  argument  about 
excessive  stimulus  to  the  economy  to  be 
entirely  without  merit  or  support. 

I  might  add  that  President  Ford  has 
himself  asked  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  funds  that  we  will  provide  today, 
obviously  refiecting  his  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  seriousness  of  rising  unem- 
ployment. I  have  not  spoken  to  the  Presi- 
dent personally  about  this  matter,  but  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  his  great  personal  feelmg  for  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  he  will  understand  the  great 
need  for,  and  sign,  this  measure,  which 
would  create  about  2  million  jobs  for  the 
unemployed  of  our  Nation. 


Mai'ch  1.2,  1975 
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LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
mediately pressing  problems  facing  our 
society — the  loss  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage by  our  unemployed.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  will  provide  immediate  relief 
to  millions  of  Americans  whose  health 
benefits  have  expired  and  also  provides  a 
remedy  for  dealing  with  this  problem  in 
the  future  without  Federal  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly  established 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  past  several 
days  has  held  hearings  on  various  pro- 
posals to  assist  the  unemployed  who  by 
reason  of  their  unemployment  have  lost 
their  health  insurance  coverage.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  subcommit- 
tee, I  have  been  interested  in  the  fact 
that  among  the  witnesses  there  was  no 
consensus  on  what  should  be  done  to  deal 
v.ith  this  problem.  The  administration 
presented  a  very  detailed  and  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  problem,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  my  view,  failed  to  provide  any 
guidance  on  how  to  best  deal  with  the 
difficulty  faced  by  about  3  million  unem- 
ployed. 

In  my  view,  it  is  unrealistic  for  us  to 
simply  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  this  problem.  It  must  be  faced;  it  must 
be  dealt  with  effectively.  Unfortunately, 
nearly  all  the  available  solutions  are  less 
than  ideal  and  highlight  the  problems 
which  need  to  be  solved  by  a  national 
health  insurance.  For  example,  several 
of  the  bills  pending  in  Congress  merely 
provide  for  the  payment  to  the  last  previ- 
ous employer  of  an  unemployed  person 
of  amounts  to  cover  the  premiums  of  the 
health  insurance  plan  under  which  the 
unemployed  person  was  previously  en- 
rolled. Obviously,  this  an-angement  per- 
petuates inequities  and  promotes  poor 
coverage.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  does  as- 
sume that  the  unemployed  and  his  de- 
pendents are  no  worse  off  as  far  as  health 
coverage  is  concerned  than  when  he  was 
employed. 

Another  bill  under  the  subcommittee's 
review  would  extend  eligibility  for  part 
A  of  the  medicare  program — hospital 
benefits — to  the  unemployed.  This  pro- 
posal insures  equity  of  coverage  but  prob- 
ably could  not  be  implemented  for  6 
months  to  a  year  due  to  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  the  medicare  program  is 
presently  experiencing. 

None  of  the  bills  we  have  considered 
assure  easy  administration  and  the  kind 
of  enforcement  needed  to  deal  with  this 
problem  quickly  and  effectively.  In  addi- 
tion, none  provide  any  type  of  long-term 
answer. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  takes 
a  totally  different  approach  and  assures 
easy  and  quick  results  now  and  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem  for  the 
future.  In  short,  it  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  health  Insurance 
premiums  to  the  last  previous  employer 
of  an  insured  unemployed  person  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  when  the  em- 
ployer takes  action  tc  continue  or  restore 


coverage  under  his  organization's  health 
plan  10  the  unemployed  person.  The  IRS 
would  pay  the  employer  for  the  premi- 
ums covering  1  year.  The  employer's  par- 
ticipation in  this  disbursement  program 
would  be  voluntary  except  that  if  he 
failed  to  participate,  he  would  not  be 
eligible  to  deduct  as  a  business  expense 
any  of  the  contributions  made  this  year 
to  current  employees'  health  insurance 
plans.  In  other  words,  the  bill  provides  a 
strong  incentive  for  immediate  employer 
participation  in  this  program.  The  bill 
also  contains  a  provision  designed  to 
guard  against  the  so-called  dual  coverage 
situation.  Specifically,  it  exempts  from 
the  above  requirement  employer  partici- 
pation where  the  employee  is  eligible 
for  health  insurance  coverage  through 
another  family  member's  employer-spon- 
sored health  uisurance  plan.  In  addition, 
it  applies  the  fraud  penalties  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  any  unemployed 
person  who  falsifies  an  application  for 
coverage  in  this  latter  regard. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  pennanent 
remedy  for  dealing  with  the  loss  of 
health  insurance  coverage  by  the  unem- 
ployed. It  provides  that  for  tax  years  af- 
ter 1975,  an  employer  will  not  be  allowed 
a  deduction  for  contributions  to  his  com- 
pany's health  insurance  plan  unless  the 
plan  includes  provisions  imder  which 
such  employers  will  continue — without 
requii-ing  any  premium  payment — cover- 
age for  an  unemployed  former  employee 
and  his  family  for  a  period  of  1  year 
or  until  the  former  employee's  entitle- 
ment to  weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation expires.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
sound  approach  and  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  realistic  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  the  future.  I  might  add  that 
this  type  of  remedy  was  recommended 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee— Mr.  Robert  Myers,  former  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
experts  on  social  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  sound  in  ap- 
proach and  can  be  quickly  implemented 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure 
that  those  who  are  unemployed  now  and 
in  the  future  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
health  coverage  they  previously  enjoyed. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to  offer 
it  to  the  Health  Subcommittee  for  con- 
sideration. 4 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  INCOME 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PARENTS  PAY- 
ING FOR  CHILDREN'S  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  THONE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  allow  an  income 
tax  credit  for  parents  who  are  paying 
for  their  children's  higher  education.  No 
action  was  taken  on  related  bills  I  intro- 
duced in  the  past  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  persevering  in  this  effort.  The 
need  for  this  legislation  is  great  and  ap- 
parent. Hopefully,  this  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

No  investment  will  pay  gi-eater  divi- 


dends for  America  than  money  plowed 
into  education  of  its  young  citizens.  U.S. 
census  figures  show  us  that  the  average 
college  graduate  earns  about  $5,500  more 
In  taxable  income  each  year  than  the 
average  high  school  graduate. 

The  tax  credit  eligibility  I  am  propos- 
ing would  not  be  limited  to  funds  spent 
at  4-year  universities.  Credit  would  be 
allowed  for  funds  spent  in  both  public 
and  private  technical  colleges  and  trade 
schools.  Today,  the  highest  rates  of  un- 
employment are  among  the  young.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  young  who  are  now 
without  a  job  have  only  a  high  school 
education  or  less.  Employers  are  still 
seeking  in  vain  for  people  skilled  in  many 
trades.  For  example,  one  of  the  voca- 
tional colleges  in  Nebraska  immediately 
placed  97  percent  of  their  graduates  last 
year  in  jobs  for  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

No  costs  in  America  are  skyrocketing 
faster  than  those  for  higher  education. 
A  4-year  imiversity  education  now  can 
cost  as  much  as  $20,000.  There  is  every 
prospect  that  costs  for  higher  education 
will  continue  to  mount.  In  view  of  these 
costs,  the  credits  I  am  proposing  are  ex- 
ceedingly modest.  I  am  proposing  a  100- 
percent  Federal  tax  credit  only  on  the 
first  $300  per  year  spent  on  a  student's 
higher  education.  A  50-percent  credit 
would  be  allowed  on  the  next  $300.  A  10- 
percent  credit  would  be  allowed  on  the 
next  $400.  No  credit  at  all  would  be  al- 
lowed for  expenditui-es  of  more  than 
$1,000  per  year  for  a  student's  higher 
education.  The  maximum  credit  for  any 
taxpayer  would  be  $490.  The  credit  would 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  per- 
cent of  the  amount  by  which  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
$20,000.  Examples:  A  family  with  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $25,000  could  re- 
ceive $390  maximum  credit.  Those  with 
incomes  of  $44,500  or  more  could  not  re- 
ceive any  tax  credits. 

These  credits  would  also  apply  to  stu- 
dents who  are  earning  their  own  way 
through  school. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  sober  thought  was 
given  to  the  condition  of  tlie  U.S.  Treas- 
lu-y  and  the  effect  of  reducing  Federal  tax 
income.  It  seems  conclusive  to  me  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasurj'  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  obtain  the  education  that 
will  qualify  them  for  financially  reward- 
ing careers. 

This  bill  was  drafted  specifically  to 
give  the  most  benefits  to  the  great  bulk 
of  our  hardworking  citizens  who  pay 
most  of  the  taxes  in  this  Nation  and  are 
so  often  forgotten  and  ignored.  Many 
taxpayers  of  relatively  modest  means  who 
are  hard  hit  by  inflation  were  largely 
ignored  in  the  $21  billion  tax  cut  that  re- 
cently passed  in  this  House. 

Today,  there  are  all  kinds  of  scholar- 
ships and  special  aids  to  provide  for 
education  of  the  disadvantaged.  Those 
who  are  rich,  of  course,  need  no  tax 
breaks.  The  educational  credits  I  am 
proposing  are  intended  to  aid  the  parents 
who  have  only  their  wages  or  salaries 
to  support  them  and  their  offspring  in 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  carefully  directed  tax  relief  will 
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be  more  effective  than  giving  more  Fed- 
eral aid  directly  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  device  requires  no  cum- 
bersome and  costly  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus and  supervision.  The  tax  credit 
does  not  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  determination  of  which  educa- 
tional institutions  are  most  worthy  of 
support. 

Mass  education  has  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  single  factors  in  making 
the  United  States  the  most  prosperous 
Nation  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion.  The 
time  has  come  to  give  Americans  incen- 
tives for  pursuing  education  beyond  high 
school.  This  year,  I  hope  the  majority 
in  Congress  will  agree  that  tax  credits 
for  higher  education  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  1923  case 
involving  Nebraska  held  that— 

without  doubt  (liberty)  denotes  not  only 
freedom  from  bodily  restraint,  but  also  the 
right  of  the  Individual  ...  to  engage  in  any 
of  the  common  occupations  of  life  and  to 
acquire   useful   knowledge  .  .  . 

In  1969,  a  Massachusetts  court  ruled 
that — 

Education  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  the 
few,  but  Is  a  necessity  for  all  the  young 
people  of  America. 
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Let  us  make  it  easier  for  Americans  to 
acquire  an  education  beyond  high  school, 
an  education  now  a  necessity  of  life. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DOMESTIC 
VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1973 

<Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill.  H.R.  4696.  which  seeks  to 
amend  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.  The  seven  amendments  seek 
to  strengthen  the  ACTION/VISTA  pro- 
gram and  demand  more  of  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  volunteers  regarding 
their  term  of  service.  At  the  same  time,  it 
calls  on  the  Congress  and  ACTION  to 
recognize  the  status  of  the  VISTA  vol- 
unteer and  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
support  services. 

Throughout  the  existence  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  VISTA  workers  have 
been  consistently  faced  with  recurring 
problems  over  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  service,  as  well  as  with  shifting  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  the  actual 
nature  of  their  assignments  in  the  field. 
A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
ACTION  reveals  these  dilemmas  quite 
clearly,  and  each  succeeding  addition  to 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  agen- 
cy has  included  more  and  more  explicit 
wording  dealing  with  the  support  services 
to  be  provided  to  the  volunteers,  input 
by  the  volunteers  in  agency  operations 
that  affect  them  directly,  and  refocusing 
the  direction  and  goals  of  ACTION  clear- 
ly on  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

Now  it  is  time  to  logically  take  the  next 
step  to  resolve  these  persistent  inade- 
quacies in  the  agency's  attitude  and  pol- 


icy toward  the  so-called  volunteer:  who 
is  recnated  by,  trained  by,  hired  by,  as- 
signed by,  supervised  by.  paid  a  salai-y 
by.  and  in  some  cases  fired  by  the 
ACTION  Agency— exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  Federal  employee  would 
be  by  any  duly  authorized  Federal  agen- 
cy, with  the  exception  of  exemption  from 
the  civil  service  system.  It  is  clear  that 
for  evei-y  intent  and  purpose  except  civil 
service  and  the  subsistence  poverty-level 
wage  provisions  in  the  ACTION  legisla- 
tion, "volunteers"  are  indeed  Federal 
employees,  and  accordingly  should  enjoy 
the  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  that 
are  presently  enjoyed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  such  employees. 

Therefore,  this  bill  calls  for  the  recog- 
nition of  VISTA  volunteers  as  Federal 
employees,  with  the  same  rights  as  all 
other  Federal  employees,  especially  the 
right  to  form  and  support  their  own  or- 
ganizations to  deal  with  their  employer, 
ACTION,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  service. 
The  seven  amendments  included  in  this 
bill  would: 

First.  Lengthen  the  VISTA  commit- 
ment to  a  minimum  2-year  term  of  serv- 
ice as  opposed  to  the  current  1-year 
term.  This  will  lend  stability  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  program,  as  well  as  reduce 
training  costs  for  new  volunteers  and  in- 
crease the  commitment  of  both  the 
VISTA  volunteer  and  the  ACTION 
Agency  to  the  communities  to  be  served; 
Second.  Strengthen  the  volunteer- 
councils  by  requiring  a  representative 
election,  by  popular  vote,  of  the  volim- 
teer  members.  Additionally,  volunteer 
councils  wiU  be  required  to  meet  not  less 
than  once  each  quarter  or  four  times 
each  year.  These  provisions  will  promote 
the  intended  purpose  of  the  volunteer 
councils  as  originally  mandated; 

Third.  Increase  the  VISTA  volunteer 
stipend  from  $50  to  $100  per  month.  This 
increase  is  necessary  as  the  stipend  has 
remained  the  same  since  the  Initiation 
of  the  VISTA  program  10  years  ago; 

Fourth.  Enable  volunteers  to  receive 
their  accumulated  stipend  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  service; 

Fifth.  Maintain  the  antipoverty  focus 
of  the  program  by  guaranteeing  that  se- 
lection of  local  VISTA  sponsors  is  not 
based  on  the  local  sponsor's  ability  to 
provide  transportation  and  supervisory 
support  for  volunteers.  Local  sponsors 
who  are  capable  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices should  be  required  to  do  so,  but  local 
sponsors  who  meet  all  other  criteria  for 
eligibility  should  not  be  denied  volun- 
teers for  their  inability  to  provide  such 
services ; 

Sixth.  Expand  the  Volunteers'  input 
into  the  direction  of  the  programs  by 
placing  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  ACTION  programs  on  the  National 
Voluntary  Service  Advisory  Council.  The 
substance  of  this  amendment  was  con- 
tained in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
reports  to  the  ACTION  legislation  wliich 
was  passed  in  the  preceding  Congress 
and  is  now  proposed  as  a  specific  amend- 
ment to  emphasize  this  requirement;  and 

Seventh.  Recognize  that  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers are  Federal  employees  with  the 


same  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to 
all  other  Federal  employees,  including 
the  right  to  form  and  assist  their  own 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  bargain- 
ing collectively  with  their  employer  in 
this  case  ACTION.  This  has  proven  to  be 
absolutely  essential  in  order  to  insure 
that  VISTA  Volunteers  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  their  service.  We  must  recognize  that 
VISTA  Volunteers  have  always  been 
considered  Federal  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  Let  us  now  recognize 
VISTA  Volunteers  as  Federal  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  their  rights 
as  workers  in  an  antipoverty  setting. 

The  intent  and  pui-pose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  strengthen  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram by  guaranteeing  the  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers a  workable  environment,  where 
their  concerns  and  rights  are  recognized 
and  insured  by  due  process  considera- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  Congress  as  well  as  the 
administration  and  the  ACTION  Agency 
will  support  my  bill. 


THE  STANS'  GUILTY  PLEAS  AND  THE 
1972  BANKING  COMMITTEE  IN- 
VESTIGATION 


<Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  reports  tell  us  that  Maurice  Stans 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  chief  fundraiser 
for  President  Nixon's  reelection  efforts  in 
1972,  has  pleaded  guilty  to  a  series  of 
misdemeanor  counts  involving  campaign 
law  violations. 

As  the  House  will  remember,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  in 
August  of  1972,  launched  an  investiga- 
tion of  some  of  Mr.  Stans'  activities  and 
the  fundraising  efforts  being  carried  on 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  Pi-esident.  Although  we  were  never 
able  to  obtain  subpoena  powers,  the 
committee  did  issue  reports  which  de- 
tailed the  movement  of  campaign  funds 
from  Mexico  into  the  coffers  of  the 
campaign  committee  and  ultimately  into 
the  bank  account  of  Bernard  Barker,  one 
of  the  persons  who  was  convicted  of  vari- 
ous offenses  in  connection  with  the  Wa- 
teigate  affair. 

In  fact,  the  reports  of  the  Banking 
Committee— issued  in  September  and 
October  of  1972— revealed  that  more 
than  $700,000  in  checks,  currency  and 
securities  had  been  flown  from  Houston 
to  the  finance  committee  in  April  of 
1972 — just  hours  before  the  new  cam- 
paign law  reporting  requirements  went 
into  effect.  Included  in  this  $700,000 
were  the  so-called  "Mexican  checks"  to- 
taling $89,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  attempted 
to  limit  my  comments  on  judicial  mat- 
ters and  particularly  questions  involving 
sentencing  of  any  individual.  Our  diffi- 
culties with  Mr.  Stans  and  his  attorneys 
in  the  fall  of  1972  were  monumental  and 
they  did  everything  possible  to  keep  the 
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facts  from  coming  out.  Mr.  Stans  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  "big  boys"  in 
the  1972  campaign  and  I  assume  that  the 
piosecutors  and  the  Judiciaiy  have  con- 
.sidered  carefully  the  limitation  of  Mr. 
Stans'  case  to  these  misdemeanor 
ciiurges.  At  a  minimum,  I  do  hope  that 
the  circumstances  surrounding  Mr. 
Stans'  pleas  to  misdemeanor  counts  will 
include  a  full  and  detailed  revelation  of 
all  of  Mr.  Stans'  activities  as  an  official 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-Elect 
the  President  in  1972. 

As  our  committee  reports  indicated  in 
1972.  there  are  many  questions  remain- 
ing about  the  activities  which  involved 
the  fundraising  for  President  Nixon.  It 
is  important,  in  my  opinion,  that  this 
side  of  the  story  be  fully  told  along  with 
the  other  aspects  of  this  long,  drawn-out 
Watergate  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  many  of  the 
facts,  many  of  the  questions,  surround- 
ing Maurice  Stans  and  otheis  would  have 
been  revealed  fully  had  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  been  allowed  to  go 
forward  in  the  fall  of  1972  with  a  full- 
scale  investigation.  If  our  investigation 
had  gone  forward  with  subpena  powers, 
these  questions  would  have  been  cleared 
up  long  ago  and  I  think  we  would  have 
had  an  earlier  end  to  the  Watergate 
trauma  which  has  dominated  so  much  of 
official  Washington  for  so  long. 

However,  I  am  pi-oud  of  what  we  did 
accomplish  in  the  Banking  Committee 
despite  the  pressures  which  were  brought 
by  the  White  House  and  despite  the  bit- 
ter assaults  which  were  made  on  the 
committee  by  persons  such  as  Mam-ice 
Stans  in  1972.  Some  of  these  pressures 
and  efforts  have  been  detailed  in  testi- 
mony in  the  official  records  of  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  in  the  September  15, 1972,  transcript 
of  taped  conversations  in  the  Oval  Office 
of  the  White  House. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SUR- 
FACE MINING  ACT  BY  HON.  GUNN 
McKAY,  OF  UTAH 

(Mr.  McKay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that,  for  the  most  part,  the  bill 
strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
need  for  minimum  environmental  stand- 
ards and  the  need  to  mine  our  valuable 
siulace  coal  resources.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  their  determination  to  set 
needed  reclamation  standards.  I  also 
commend  the  committee  for  some  of  the 
farsighted  provisions  in  the  bill,  such  as 
the  assistance  to  be  provided  schools  of 
mines. 

I  am  still  concerned,  however,  about 
the  total  prohibition  of  sui-face  mining 
of  coal  in  national  forests.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  special  protection  of  the 
Nation's  forests.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
stripping  of  land  covered  with  beautiful 
Alpine  forests.  On  the  other  hand,  not 


all  national  forest  land  Is  important 
scenic,  recreational,  or  timber  land,  and 
I  think  it  unwise  to  completely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  surface  miiung  where 
important  environmental  values  would 
not  be  compromised.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
port the  following  amendment  to  section 
522(e)  (2)  at  page  294  of  H.R.  25,  by  in- 
serting italicized  wording : 

(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  ichcre  the 
present  use  or  value  of  the  area  to  be  sur- 
Jaccd  mined  is  primarily  related  to  timber  or 
recreation  at  the  e-ffcctive  date  of  this  Act, 
but  nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  othcruise  limit  the 
Secretary  of  AgriculHire  from  designating 
such  lands  as  unsuitable  in  U'hole  or  in  part 
tinder  the  provision  of  section  522(b),  and 
excepting  further  surface  operations  and 
impacts  incident  to  an  underground  coal 
mine. 

The  proposed  amendment  carefully 
protects  all  important  forest  values.  Sur- 
face coal  mining  is  prohibited  where  the 
present  use  or  value  of  the  area  to  be 
surface  mined  is  primarily  related  to  tim- 
ber or  recreation  at  the  effective  date  of 
the  act.  In  addition,  the  area  could  be 
designated  as  unsuitable  for  mining 
wliere  there  could  be  significant  damage 
to  esthetic  values  and  natural  systems 
under  section  522.  Finally,  the  strict  rec- 
lamation requirements  would  apply  to 
the  limited  areas  where  mining  might  be 
allowed. 

Tlaere  is  about  seven  billion  tons  of 
known  coal  reserves  on  national  forest 
land.  Some  of  these  lands,  likely  should 
not  be  smfaced  mined  because  of  recrea- 
tional, timber,  or  scenic  values;  but  this 
should  not  mean  that  all  forest  lands 
should  be  precluded  from  mining.  The 
Nation's  energy  needs  demand  that  this 
could  not  be  locked  up  where  important 
environmental  values  would  not  be  com- 
promised by  surface  mining. 

This  amendment  provides  the  needed 
protection  for  our  national  forests  with- 
out a  total  prohibition.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  all  of  national  forest  is  not 
forest.  Half  of  national  forest  land  is 
range  land  and  some  forest  land  has  no 
real  scenic,  recreational,  agricultural, 
or  timber  value.  For  example.  In  a  re- 
mote area  of  the  Fishlake  National  For- 
est in  Utah  there  is  a  small  1,500  acre 
tract  that  contains  about  16  million  tons 
of  low-sulfur  surface  coal.  The  area  has 
fairly  flat  terrains  and  the  climate  is 
dry.  Most  of  the  vegetation  is  sagebrush, 
although  there  are  some  short  pinions 
and  junipers.  There  Is  no  significant 
wildlife.  This  is  the  type  of  land  which 
could  be  surface  mined  for  needed  coal 
without  significant  environmental  dam- 
age. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  balanced  approach  which  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  offers. 


AVOID  MINERALS  CRISIS 

(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 


to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  portion  of  the  strip  mining  bill  which 
I  consider  particularly  far  reaching  and 
important.  This  portion  of  the  bill  would 
provide  new  incentives  for  the  training 
of  metallurgical  engineers,  a  program 
I  have  favored  since  coming  to  Congress 
in  1970. 

America  is  becoming  increasingly  re- 
liant on  the  mineral  production  of  for- 
eign nations.  If  we  leai-ned  anything 
from  the  oil  embargo,  I  think  it  is  that 
this  country  should  be  as  self-sufficient 
as  possible  concernmg  required  natural 
resources,  and  by  anticipating  a  possible 
shortage  of  minerals  at  this  time  the 
country  can  avoid  a  minerals  crisis. 

Each  year,  the  United  States  uses  2  bil- 
lion tons  of  mineral  fuels,  and  over  2 
billion  tons  of  nonfuel  minerals.  The 
value  of  these  minerals  exceeds  $175  bil- 
lion. In  1973.  the  country's  demand  for 
minerals  exceeded  its  supply  by  $8  bil- 
lion. This  trade  deficit  for  minerals  could 
reach  $100  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increasing  populations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  creating 
new  demands  for  mineral  resources.  In- 
creasing this  demand  are  nationaliza- 
tion and  multiple-coimti-y  alignments  in 
mineral-producing  countries,  similar  to 
the  oil  cartel,  which  further  complicate 
the  demand  for  minerals. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  in 
America's  best  intei-est  to  avoid  becom- 
ing vulnerable  to  an  embargo  of  neces- 
sary minerals.  One  avenue  is  to  develop 
our  technology,  improving  our  methods 
of  minerals  substitution  and  secondary 
recovery.  It  has  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  all  of  America's  necessity 
chromium,  for  ^vhich  we  currently  are 
totally  reliant  on  foreign  sources,  could 
be  obtained  from  recycling  chrome  from 
the  Nation's  jmikyards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  improve  and 
advance  the  state  of  America's  mineral 
technology,  the  country  must  accelerate 
the  training  of  metallurgical  engineers. 
The  strip  mining  bill,  which  the  House 
plans  to  consider  Friday,  provides  new 
incentives  for  training  of  this  type,  set- 
ting up  grant  funds  for  States  with  min- 
ing schools.  These  grants  would  attract 
new  students,  stimulate  research,  and 
lead  to  improved  mineral  recovery  and 
use. 


HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMIT- 
TEE   REPORT    ON    THE    MIDDLE 

EAST 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ai-med  Services  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Middle  East,  led  by  our  distingiiished 
full  committee  chairman.  Mr.  Price,  yes- 
terday issued  its  report  on  its  factfinding 
tour  made  last  month.  It  will,  I  think, 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  con- 
gressional understanding  of  the  complex 
problems  In  the  Middle  East  and  of  U.S. 
policy  decisions  concerning  that  impor- 
tant area. 
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Because  it  is  possible  that  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations might  not  have  been 
gamed  from  some  of  the  hun-Ied  press 
coverage  of  the  report  that  appeared  this 
mommg.  particularly  as  regards  the  sub- 
committee's discussion  of  additional  mil- 
itai-y  aid  for  Israel.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time 
the  full  text  of  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  in  this  particular  section  the 
subcommittee  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  economic  conditions  in  Israel    the 
heavy  budget  restraints  we  face  here  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  present 
mUitary  balance   in  the   confrontation 
area,  when  we  urged  that  a  careful  scni- 
tmy  and  an  Item-by-item  judgment  be 
made  on  any  such  aid  requests.  Actually 
this  would  appear  to  be  normal  pro- 
cedure anyway,  and  it  is  what  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  aheady  in  the  process  of 
doing  with  regard  to  these  requests    I 
am  sure  we  would  aU  agree  Uiat  Congress 
too.  would  not  be  doing  Its  job  adequately 
u  we  were  simply  to  provide  a  blanket 
authorization  of  aid  for  over  $1  billion 
on  any  matter  without  and  Item-by-Item 
review  of  the  request.  So  this  is  not  and 
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should  not  be  regarded  as  anything  new 
or  unusual  in  congressional  procedure 
First,  here  Is  a  portion  of  the  report 
concerning     cunent     Israeli     military 
strength:  "^ 

II.  The  Present  Military  Situation  in 

THE  Middle  East 

The  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF),  lareelv 

as  a  result  of  the  $2.2  blUlou  aid  program 

voted  by  Congress  last  year,  have  more  than 

f^^^^-iL^  *^*"'  "^^^  '«  **»e  October  War  of 
iJ73.  They  now  have  more  aircraft  than  on 
October  6,  1973;  more  tanks;  more  armored 
personnel  carriers;  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  artillery  pieces. 
The  Arab  forces  on  the  borders  of  Israel 
have,  as  a  whole,  also  increased  their 
strength:  but  they  have  not  Improved  their 
posture  to  the  extent  of  the  IDP. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  Is- 
raelis are  relatively  stronger  than  their  Arab 
neighbors  as  compared  to  the  balance  at 
the  start  of  the  October  War  and,  in  addi- 
tion are  in  a  posture  which  makes  them 
unlikely  to  be  susceptible  again  to  surprise 

The  relative  strength  of  the  IDP  at  the 
present  time,  however,  has  not  resulted  in  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis;  and.  In  fact,  Israeli 
leaders— military  and  civilian— evidence  a 
deep  concern  for  some  of  the  very  real  se- 
curity problems  the  country  Is  still  facing 
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The  combination  of  events  since  the  end  nf 
the  October  War  in  1973  has  left  the  r? 
r^Us  with  a  new  perception  of  their  situt" 

Next  foUows  the  specific  section  deal 
ing  with  the  Israeli  military  aid  request 
for  fiscal  year  1976:  ^wucsi 

Israels   Request   for   Additional   M^.^•^«Y 
Aid  * 

In  1971.  Israel  got  $545  million  in  miutarv 
sales  credits  from  the  United  States  rT 
Binning  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Confess  h!l 
authorized  and  appropriated  $300  milUon 
per  year  in  foreign  military  sales  credits  for 
Israel.  In  some  years  the  full  credit  was 
not  actually  spent  but  remains  obllEat^ 
for  future  equipment  deliveries.  In  fiscal 
year  1974  the  total  programed  for  Isra? 
was  $2.5  billion  which  Included  the  reS 
$300  million  in  credits  plus  the  $25  billion 

^i'^o^K??'^*^^*'  """  *^*  Oct'"^''  War.  Of  toe 
$2.2  billion,  $1.5  bUlIon  was  eventually  d^ 
ignated  as  a  grant.  *      *' 

The  $2.2  billion  (In  emergency  security 
assistance)  was  to  provide  for  replacement 
of  weapons  lost  In  the  October  War  and  the 
post  of  delivery  and  related  services,  and 
the  subcommittee  learned  that  much  of  thi. 
theSite  '■^*^""**''  ^""^  *•««»  delivered  to 

The   accompanyhig   table   shows  the  for- 

^'^•^  ,^ii"*'^'  ^^^^  ^'^^^  Israel  since  fiscal 
year  1970.  '«>«" 


O.S.  FOREIGN  MILITARY  SAUS  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISRAEL.  ANALYSIS  OF  CREDIT  ACTIVITY,  FISCAL  VEAR  ,o,n  , ;  ,„  OF  DEC  31,  ,974) 

IDollar  amounts  in  thousands! 


Fiscal  year 


1970. 
1971. 


I 


1972 
1973. 

1974. 


Aiithofized 
program 

»O,00O 
545,000 


300,000 
300,000 


300.000 
2,200,000 


Credit 
vjlues 


$30, 000 
350.000 
150,000 
25,000 
20.000 
150.000 
150,000 
100,000  I 
100.000  I 
50.000  I 
50,000  I 
300.000 
682,664 
17,336  . 
1.500,000 


Credit 
utilized 


Unused    Source  of 
credit   financing 


$30,000  n 

350,000.  0 

150,000  0 

21,759  J3,24i"  D 

150,000  :;.       D 

I  G 

100,000  ... |g 

50,000 jg 

6 

97,793  584.  J7i    0 


Interest 

rate 

percent 

6.000 

3.000 
&12S 

&tso 

3.000)' 

6. 250  j 

6. 7501 
-) 


Repayments 


$15,000 

0 

52,500 

1,750 


Outstanding 

rndefctedne?! 

as  of  Dec.  31, 

1974 


Note 


1,250 


$15,000 
350,000 
97,500 
20.009. 

M8,750 

100,000 

50,000 


9. 750 
3.000. 


97, 793 


SI 
(■) 
(■) 
(-•) 

w 


I  One-half  percent  over  prime. 

J  Represents  DOD  guaranty-No  indebtedness  to  U.S.  Government 

ness%Xt "  astverSo'r^^™"' '"'""'' '""  °°''  '"'""''^  ""'^'^"^''"^  '""*'"«''- 

'  Set  the  following  table- 
Emerfency  security  assistance  to  Israel. ..     ..                                                          «  •,«,  nnn 
Less:  U.S.  share  of  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  Middte  East  .:::  :.■:.::.:::;:::         17' 336 
Total '■ 

^''^tefSon-'"'"'""'"''"'''"''''"'""^^^^^^^  '^^'^^ 
74-17 

74-23        "      ■ ■ 1,000,000 

- 500,000 

Total,  direct  credit  value. .  ssTeM 

I^rirelt^ef  by"1S  ^^^rZT^tVoZ     maTreS  T'T,  '^'"'^  '»  ^-'^  ^^     ^  -   -   -  trnprotri^if^-'  ^p^s-^u^^: 

$r975'min.on'°  J^?^  ^^^^  >-«^  ^^^"^  ""l^-Tcai!rraioXed\^^^  IV."  ^^  """^'^'^  °'  increa^d'Xf^e  c'pa^ 

minlL  h       K    °^  ^^^''^  approximately  $70  pullback  of  IsrSor^L  frnm  ..^^  P'obable  bUity  to  make  up  for  the  buffer  areas  lost 

million  has  been  repaid.  Total  nonmllltary  areas    In   addi?fon    T=!fi        .  ^.^  occupied  in  the  pullback  from  occupied  territories 

aid   provided   to   Israel   under   various  pro-  to  obtain  as  mi  ch  "f  f?   i  "''^V*"^   ***'''^^         There  is  considerable  resIstancrwiWhln  the 

nSn     '^  '''°'''  ''^"^  ^""'•^  ''  °^-^^  »90«  needs  a"soonT"possible    ""'S-term  military  Israeli    Government   to   a   withdraw^  from 

For  fiscal  year  1976  Israel  is  requesting  a     berr^f'Vhf  "^''P'-^"^'^  ^°^^'^^"">- *«  »-'»-     ^'^^S' Pan^^^U^frZ^'lTmenuSlTe"!^ 
substanual  increase  in  U.S.  aid;  It^was  made     a  stroL  isr^^i  '^^T"'*!"^  ^^^"^  '^^"^^  ^^^'    '""""S  Labor  coalition 

=  ?  tijr i^^,- "of^-i^i^  -  IHS^H"- "  --- ^^  ^'^  ^^i^trz^^^^z  rhS 

i^^HSHScS"^^^-  ^"^^^'^^^^^"f^^  s;s^c^?s-iS^s^ - 

cm  the  united  states  approaching    something  intangibfe:  that*^s"a  ^onS^/^^     "p^^^^^^^^lT'^tr'nll.^^^^^^ 
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as  outlined  eloquently  by  Prime  Minister 
Rabin,  Is  that  a  strong  Israel  will  convince 
Arab  nations  that  a  war  option  is  not  avail- 
able; that  is,  that  they  must  negotiate  to 
attain  the  end  they  seek  because  defeating 
Israel  through  war  is  not  a  realistic  expecta- 
tion. 

Having  said  that,  however,  the  subcommit- 
tee would  recommend  to  the  full  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  that  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  Israeli  forces,  in  view  of  the 
effect  on  the  Israeli  economy  and  in  view 
of  the  limitations  on  the  United  States  at  a 
time  of  unprecedented,  large-scale  budget 
deficits,  any  Israeli  request  be  scrutinized 
carefully  and  any  Judgment  be  made  on  an 
Item-by-item  basis.  If  the  provision  of  some 
items  can  be  delayed.  It  would  be  economi- 
cally beneficial  to  both  nations  in  a  year 
when  both  face  severe  budgetary  constraints. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  order.s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burgener)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
17,  1975. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Early)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

''Mr.  ScHEUER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNETA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Brademas  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Pilnter  to 
cost  $1,320.50. 

Mr.  CoNYERs,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial during  general  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burgener)  and  to  include 
extraneous  materials: ) 

Mr.  Whalen  In  two  instances. 

Ml".  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Claxtsew. 


Mr.  Andep.son  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Carter  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Peyser 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HiLHs. 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Biester  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Early)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  four  instances. 

Mr.   Mollohan. 

Mr.  Blouin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   NowAK. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Spellman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.   RiSENHOOVER. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Nix  in  10  instances. 

Mr.    MiNETA. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mrs.   SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Phaser. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 

Mr.  Hannaford. 

Mr.  Perkins. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  332.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  th?  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thuis- 
day,  March  13, 1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

547.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and   ordered  to  be   printed. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  pay  claims  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  (94-79):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  improved  program 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  Improved  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  rice;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  withdrawing  the  pre- 
viously submitted  statement  describing  a 
proposed  transaction  with  the  Korea  Electric 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  statement  describing 
a  proposed  transaction  with  British  Airways, 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  exceeds  $60  mil- 
lion, pvirsuant  to  section  2(b)(3)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
f  12  U.S.C.  635(b)  (3)  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

553.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  - 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
funding  criteria  for  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  support  of  projects  under 
section  306  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
funding  criteria  for  the  career  education 
program.  Office  of  Education,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
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ProTlxloiu  Act.  M  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

555.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  th«  Department  of  Healtb.  Educatton,  and 
WeUare.  transmitting  proposMl  raculatloM 
and  guidelines  governing  financial  assistaDoe 
for  community  eervlce  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs,  pursuant  to  section  431  (d) 
( 1 )  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

556.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  priorities  for 
the  funding  of  proposals  under  the  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  research  program, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)  (1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provislona  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations governing  UUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  tJ.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  actlvitiee  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Inft»matlon  Act  during  calendar 
year  1974,  pursuant  to  5  U-8.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

559.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Little 
League  BasebaU,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port and  audit  of  the  organization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973-74,  pursuant  to  section  12(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-378,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer,  Sona  of  tJnlon  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  93d  annual  national  encampment  of  the 
organization,  together  ivlth  the  audit  of  its 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Received  Frok  the  Comptroller  General 
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to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  that  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-56).  Referred  to  the 
House  calendar. 
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561.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  procedtires  for  computing  objectives 
for  and  the  management  of  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile  by  the  General 
Services  Administration;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
nattees  on  Government  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transnoitting  a  report 
on  problems  In  the  IdentificaUou,  techno- 
logical development,  and  use  of  geothermal 
resources;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Science  and  technology. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  U.S.  ocean  Interests,  together  with  posi- 
tions and  results  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference at  Caracas:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILIJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  'xmt  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4231.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  reallocation  of  work-study 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
94-55).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8I8K:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  304.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  26.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 
H.R.  4656.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  with  regard  to  the  Inclusion  of 
life,  accident,  or  health  insurance  In  the 
finance  charge  which  must  be  disclosed  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing. 

HM.  4657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TYuth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against  In- 
adequate and  misleading  leasing  information, 
assure  meaningful  disclosure  of  lease  terms 
and  limit  lUUmato  liability  in  connection 
with  leasing  of  personal  property  primarily 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes, 
and  for  other  pxuposes;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Rtaw,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  CORMAX,  Mr.  Magitike,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuG,  Mr.   Hawkins,  Mr.   Krxbs,  Mr. 
Hankatord,  Mr.  Rotbax.,  Mr.  Eiuav, 
Mr.    Hklotoski.    Mr.    Cakirt.    Mr. 
Ambro,   Mr.   Cleveland,   Mr.   Rich- 
mond. Mr.  SoLARz.  and  Ms.  Holtz- 
man)  : 
H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  congressional  disapproval  of  off- 
shore oU  and  gas  leases;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  4659.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  a  postponement  of  certain 
nootor  vehicle  emission  standards  and  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  related  studies  and  reports 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on' 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4660.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  CSode  to  provide  that  travel 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  shall 
in  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on  official  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  out- 
side income  without  losing  any  of  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrlcUons 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
VS.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BtTRTON; 
H.R.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  In 
labor  relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
Incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  income  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  recycled  soUd  waste 
materials  and  to  offset  existing  income  tax 


advantagea  which  ]»<omote  depletion  of 
virgin  natural  rcaouicea;  to  the  Commltt^ 
«»i  Ways  and  Ifeaas.  — -^Mee 

Bylir.mviNS: 
a&  «Be«.  A  MB  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  create 
employment  c^portunities  in  rebuildine  th* 
*^*jjoPg  railroad  rights-of-way,  and  for ottwr 
pnrpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HJl.  4667.  A  biU  to  tenqaorarlly  suspend  re- 
quired   emissions   controls   on   automobHes 
registered   in   certain  parts  of   the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.CORMAN:  -^erce. 

H.R.  4668.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  buslnen 
deduction  under  section  182  for  cwtain  or- 
dinary and  necessary  expenses  incvured  to 
enable   an   Individual   to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for   himself,   Mr 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,   Mrs.  Bttrkx  of  C»ll- 
fomla,  Mr.  Dkllvms,  Mr.  Bvwaxos  of 
California,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ur.  Imo- 
CETT,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.   Rotbal,  Mr 
Rtan,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Wax- 
HAN,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
CaUfornia) : 
HJt.  4669.  A  bill  to  extend  unen^kloyment 
Insurance  coverage  to  employers  employing 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each  of 
20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  <m  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN   (for  Mr.  Brademas 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  McFaix.  Ms.  Mirk' 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  O'Neili.,  Mr.  Pickie' 
and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
HJi.  4670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incor- 
porating such  rescission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  make 
the  Director  of  the  National  InsUtute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4673.  A  blU  to  create  a  temporary 
program,  as  an  emergency  measure  during 
the  current  period  of  high  unemployment, 
in  order  to  assiue  continued  health  care 
for  unemployed  persons  and  their  families; 
and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  coverage  under  employer  programs 
of  health  insurance  for  their  employees,  and 
Federal  financing  from  general  revenues  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  continued  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  (m  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  4673.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  court  Judges 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4674.  A  bin  to  authorize  additional 
Judgeships  for  the  VS.  courts  of  appeals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
HJl.  4676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  civil 
actions  where  the  United  States  Is  a  plain- 
tiff, a  prevailing  defendant  may  recover  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CRANE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Breattx,   MTs.   Llotd  of  TMmeseee, 

Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Zsvbbbti,  Mr. 

Moore,  and  Mr.  Kbichum)  : 

H.R.  4676.  A  bill  to  limit  VS.  eontrlbutlons 

to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  4677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prevent  control  by 
foreign  persons  of  American  companies  en- 
gaged in  vital  Industries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  4678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
time  limitation  on  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  veterans  who  served  on 
active  duty  at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam 
era  or  thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN    (for    himself.    Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  CoNTERs,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,   Mr.    Ford    of   Michigan, 
Mr.  Gttde,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett,   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,   and 
Ms.  Meyner)  : 
H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
of  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  4680.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
of  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Battcus.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Solarz  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotifl- 
catlon  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 
provide  assistance  (Including  retraining)   to 
employees     who     suffer     employment     loss 
through    the    dislocation    of    business    con- 
cerns, to  business  concerns  threatened  with 
dislocation,  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location,   and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blanchahd,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ma- 
cuiRE,  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Vandeb  Veen, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  4683.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
health  benefits  program  for  the  unemployed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4684.  A  blU  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  education,  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4685.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  in 


order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4686.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
rural  hospitals  shall  be  exempt  for  a  period 
of   18  months   from   the  requirements   and 
provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  professional  standards  review 
organizations,   and   from   the   1972    amend- 
ments to  titles  XVII,  XIX,  and  V  of  such  act 
(and  the  recently  approved  regiUations  relat- 
ing thereto)  on  utilization  review  and  utili- 
zation control  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs;  and 
to  provide  for  a  6-month  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  utilization  review  and  utilization 
control   lor   such   hospitals;    Jointly   to   the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.HILLIS: 
HJl.  4687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  health 
insurance    premiums    on    behalf    of    unem- 
ployed individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.R.    4688.   A    bill    to    restore    to   Federal 
civUlan  employees  the  rights  to  participate, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees from  improper  poUtical  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4689.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  chari- 
table organizations  which  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  the  public  pay  out  at  least  half 
of  their  gross  f  evenues  in  charitable  activities 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.LATTA: 
H.R.  4690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  a  postponement  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  to  provide 
for  certain  related  studies  and  reports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   LOTT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

BOWEN)  : 

H.R.  4691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  benefits,  to 
liberalize  the  earnings  test,  to  permit 
adopted  children  to  qualify  for  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  time  of  adoption,  to  eliminate 
the  reconsideration  stage  in  benefit  deter- 
minations, to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
duplicate  benefit  checks  where  the  initial 
checks  are  lost  or  delayed,  and  to  provide  for 
expedited  benefit  payments  to  disability 
beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  4692.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  in 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4693.  A  bill  to  give  greater  assurance 
that  national  and  regional  needs  are  satis- 
fled  in  times  of  shortage  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  and  its  products:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4694.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine  if  bounties,  grants, 
or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  dairy  products  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
ByMr.  MINISH: 

HJl.  4695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code   to  make  certain  that 


recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  4696.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act   of   1973   to  improve 
the  administration  of  certain  programs  of 
the  ACTION  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
H.R.  4697.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4698.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individu- 
als filing  Joint  returns:  and  to  remove  rate 
inequities  for  married  persons  where  both 
are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for  car- 
rying out  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  (for  himsslf  and 
Mr.  MosHER)  : 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  NOW AK: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  repay- 
ment for  part  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid 
on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  in  taxi- 
cabs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals in  emergencies  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4703.  A  bUl  to  provide  reduced  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
remain  in  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 
age;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.   Wiggins,   Mr.   Winn,   Mr.   Won 
Pat,   Mr.   Beard   of   Tennessee,   Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Hastings,    Mr.    Hinchaw    and    Mr. 
McClory) : 
H.R.  4704.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  in  industries  sub- 
stantially affecting  conunerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   4705.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  rescue  squads  to  obtain  sur- 
plus property:    to  the  Committee  on   Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  4706.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  construction  materials  used  in  the  in- 
teriors of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places  of 
assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  author- 
ize the  establlslmient  of  toxicity  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4707.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  up>on  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4708.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  Ux;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  4709.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
c:>mmlsslon  to  study  problems  relating  to  the 
Nation's  economy  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  solving  such  problems:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Ciurency  and  Housing 
By  Mr.  SATTERPIELD: 
H.R.  4710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to   modify    the   emission  standards   re- 
quired   for   light   duty   motor   vehicles   and 
engines    manufactured    during    model    year 
1977  and   thereafter:    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HR.  4711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  the  cost 
of    drugs   requiring   a   doctor's   prescription 
among  the  medical  expenses  with  re.spect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  .sup- 
plementary  medical   Insurance   program:    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4712.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  throoigh  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (or  of  the  insured  individual's 
death  in  the  case  of  a  dependent).  Instead 
of  terminating  with  the  preceding  month 
unless  the  resulting  delay  in  survivor  ellgi- 
blllty  would  reduce  total  family  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  beyond  which  deductions  on  account 
of  an  Individuals  outside  earnings  will  no 
longer  be  made  from  such  individual's  bene- 
fits:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
By   Mr.   SIKES    (for   hlmsslf   and   Mr. 
Robinson)  : 
H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  o' 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  a:id  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN   (for  herself,  and 
Mr.  SoL.^Hz) : 
H.R.   4715.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  incen- 
tives to  plant  closings:  to  the  Committes  on 
ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Raih-oad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefit-;,  to  raise 
the  contribution  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Dfvine)  : 

,r,?,^-  *^^'^  ^  ^*"  *°  amend  titles  VII  and 
yill  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 
for  ether  purpose^;;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa.s- 
sent;er  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sLstance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passcncer 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes-  to  ibe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  PoreKn  Com- 
merce. 

,„"^  *'*9-  A  bill  to  amend  titles  VII  and 
yill  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Development  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Construction  Act-  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Karth 

and  Mr.  Kasten  ; ) 
HR.  4721.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  luterrpl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
free  rollover  of  certain  amounts  distributed 
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from  pension  plans  on  account  of  termina- 
tions, partial  terminations,  and  the  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  under  such 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  4722.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  each  ad- 
mission to  the  service  academies  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.  TEAOUE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MosHFR,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

H.R,  4723.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

ByMr.  THONE: 

H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
water  resources  planning;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
s;ivlng  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day 
and  end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4726.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  US 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means.  •* 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.B.  4728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rev-enue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  income  tax 
credit  or  an  Income  tax  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  a  taxpayer  relating  to 
the  thermal  design  of  the  residence  of  such 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachusett.=,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr. 
Harrls.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  QtnE    Mr 
Treen.  Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  ■ 
H.R.    i729.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  nev/  passen^-r  automobile  based  on  its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  such   automobile,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    10    the    Committee    on  .  Wavs    and 
Means.  " 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  4730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 

Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 

be   required   to   wear   the   military  uniform 

while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 

status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland)  : 

H.R.  4731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 

the  widow  of  a  veteran   after  age  60  shall 

not  result  in  termination  of  dependency  and 

indemnity  compensation;   to  the  Committee 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZEPERETTI: 
H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployeoR  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ele'-t 
coverage   under   the  old-age,  survivors,   and 
di5abjluy  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance during  1976  of  $2  bills  bearing  the  like- 
ness   of    Mount    Rushmore    National    Me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  Banklnc   Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  S*»s) : 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emwgency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  to  provide  addl- 
tional  temporary  financial  assistance  to  own- 
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ers  of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  maintain 
ing  small  farmers  and  ranchers  and  therebv 
preserving  a  competitive   livestock   produc 
tlon  .system;   to  the  Committee  on  Acrlcni 
ture.  faw-ui- 

By.  Ms.  ABZUG : 
H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nurslne 
home,  which  provides  services  under  anv 
State  program  approved  under  such  title  to 
submit  to  the  State  agency  admlnlsterlne 
such  program  a  report  of  costs  and  a  finan 
cial  statement,  both  audited  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  reflecting  the  operation 
of  such  nursing  home;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.   Mr.   Hannaford,   and  Mrs 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4736.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen- 
ing and  counseling  of  Americans  with  respect 
to  Tay-Sachs  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina - 
H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  postsecondary  vocational 
education  programs,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ' 
H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Deacon  Jacob  Estey  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX     (for    himself,    Mr 

Brooks.  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

California,    Mr.    Leggett,    and    Mr 

Young  of  Texas) : 

H  R.  4741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  rice  programs 

established  in  those  acts;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Barrett,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Biestis, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK    V.    Daniels,    Mr.    Dent,   Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr  Evms  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Prey- 
ER,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Van- 
deb    Veen,    Mr.    Whitten,    and   Mr. 
Voung  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  F4)lkllfe  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts  and 
accessories  for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  research 
and  Information  projects  and  programs  re- 
specting amniocentesis,  to  provide  for  re- 
search on  other  methods  of  detecting  birth 
defects,  to  provide  assistance  for  programs 
of  genetic  counseling  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  performance  of  am- 
niocentesis on  women  unable  to  pay  there- 
for; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  B-yRON: 
H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  adequate  financing  of 
health  care  benefits  for  all  Americans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Hllnols  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
structures  being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
national  minimum  standards  for  condomini- 
tims  (to  be  administered  by  a  newly  created 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development),  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  similar 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mo.  COLLINS  of  Illinois   (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  Downey)  : 
H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  medicare   for  routine 
Papanicolaou  tests  for  the  diagno.sis  of  uter- 
ine cancer;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  cud 
Means. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  establish  a  policv  for 
the  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;   to  protect  the 
marine  and  coastal  environp-iOnt;   to  amend 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes:   jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,   Interior  and  Insulp.r  Affairs,   and 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 
H.R.  4751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  "i.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  an  employee's 
accrued  annual  leave  may  be  granted  only 
upon   such   employee's  request   and,   absent 
such  reque-t.  B;?ch  nc-crued  leave  mav  not  be 
required  to  be  taken:   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H  R.  4752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  -former  President'  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.   1058   (Public  Lav>-  85-745),  and  for 
other  purpr.es;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.   4753.   A   bill   to   amer.d   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  Income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Illegally  employed  in  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mean.-. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  postmark  on 
mail  matter  shall  disclose  the  name  of  the 
city  or  community  in  which  the  mail  matter 
Is  actually   mailed,   the   assigned   ZIP  code, 
and  the  date  and  time  of  mailing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL : 
H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  ai;thorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal   year   1976   for  carrying  out 
title  VI  .  f  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
o;i  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  csl.ib- 
lishing   a  code   of   law   for   the   Dlslrirt   of 


Columbia  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a  written 
rental  or  other  agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  FISH: 
H.R.  4757.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bafalis. 
M-.   Bauman.   Mr.   Bevill.   Mr.   Bu- 
chanan. Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.    Derrick,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr, 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dun- 
can  of   Tennessee.    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr. 
Esiileman.    Mr.    Florio.    Mr.    For- 
SYTHE.    Mr.   FuQUA,    Mr.    Gude,    Mr. 
GuYER.   Mr.   Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Hoeton,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  firearm;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FISH    (for  himself.   Mr.  Jen- 
rette.  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Long    of    Mary- 
land, Mr.  McCollister,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Afr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MooHHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.     Spellman,     Mr.    Spence.     Mr. 
Steflman.  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina) : 
K.R.  47.',9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
renlei.ces  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  firer.rm;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlcinry. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thone, 

Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Whitehcrst,    Mr. 

Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Charles 

Wilson   of   Texas,    Mr.   Wirth,    Mr. 

Wydler,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.  4760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 

sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 

use  of  a  firearm;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnlbtis 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
I'.ie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4762."  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  a.s  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
in  effect  a  bindinj  law  enforcement  officers 
bill  ol  rigjiis;  to  tlie  Commiit;e  on  the  Judi- 
ciar;-. 

H.R.  47(:3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co^e  of  1S51  to  permit  an  ex- 
emption of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement 
income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public 
retirement  system  or  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4764.  A  bill  to  provide  properly  tax 
relief  to  low-income  elderly  homeowners 
thro-jgh  direct  reimbu'-Eemeni.s:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  fcnns  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  H.'  NN.\FORD : 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision which  gr,ints  the  President  authority, 
on  the  basis  of  U.S.  national  Interests,  to 
dis.ipprove  the  transfer  of  foreign  assistance 
funds  from  the  Intended'  recipient  country 
becav..-?e  of  ar.  unratisficd  claim  uiKler  this 


act  against  such  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program  of 
emergency      unemployment      compensation 
under  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation   Act'  of    1974    for    an    additional 
13   weeks,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  assure  that  an  Indi- 
vidual or  family  whose  income  Is  Increased 
by  reason  of  a  general  Increase  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits  will  not.  because  of 
such  general  Increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  re- 
duction   m   the    benefits   the   Individual    or 
family  has  been  receiving  under  certain  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for   himself,   Mr.   Ia- 
Falce.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Mubphy    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental     impact     statement     to     the 
State   affected   by   a  proposed   project  on   a 
Federal-aid  highway  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Aazrc. 
Mr.    Bergland,    Mr.    Broditead,    Mr. 
Brown    of    California.    Mr.    Cohen. 
•     Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels,   Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Downey.   Mr. 
Eogar,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.     Helstoski.     :ir.     Hicks.     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mrs.   Lloyd   of   Tennessee,   and   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  i  : 
H.R.  4772.  A  bUl  to  amend  pr.rt  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the   supplementary   medical   Insurance   pro- 
gram   and   remove   the    100-vislt    limii.itlon 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part  A 
of   such   title   to   liberalize   the   coverage   of 
posthospital    home    health    services    there- 
under,  to  amend   title  XIX  of  such  act  to 
require  the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  States  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments    of    housing    costs    under    such    a 
program    for    elderly    persons    who    v>ouM 
otherwise  reqtiiie  nursing  home  care,  to  re- 
quire     contributions      by      adult      children 
toward    their    parents'    nursing    and    home 
health    care   expenses    under    the    medicaid 
program,  to  provide  expanded  Federal  fund- 
hig  for  congregate  housing  for  the  displaced 
and    the    elderly,    and    for    other    purposes: 
jointly    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means,    and    Interstate    and    Foreign   Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself.   Mr.   Or- 
tin-geh,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  YorJ:. 
Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.   S.ARBANES,    Mrs.    Spellman.   Mr. 
Stark.    Mr.   Studds,   and   Mr.    Wax- 
man  ) : 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverf.v;e  of  home  health  £er-;ices  undtr 
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the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-vislt  limitation 
presently  app)lcable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care.  To  require 
contributions  by  adult  children  toward  their 
parents'  nursing  and  home  health  care  ex- 
penses under  the  medicaid  program,  to  pro- 
vide expanded  Federal  funding  for  congre- 
gate housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  el- 
derly, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuc.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr    Anderson  of 
\^  California,   Mr.   Aspin.   Mr.   Badillo. 

Mr.     Baldus.     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 
*,  Brown    of    California.    Mr.    Carney, 

y  Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Domi- 

"  ^  NICK    V.    Daniels,    Mr.    Dicgs,    Mr. 

i  Downey,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr,  Edwards  of 

•    ■  California.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Ford  of 

^\  Tennessee.    Mr.    Ford    of    Michigan. 

i»  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hanna- 

ford,  Mr.  Hanley,  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton )  : 
H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical   insurance   pro- 
gram   and    remove    the    100-vislt    limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XTX  of  such  act  to  le- 
qulre  the  inclusion  of  home  health  strvice.T 
in  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care,  to  provide 
expanded    Federal    funding    for    congregate 
housing   for   the   displaced   and  the  elderly. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     KOCH      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks.  Ms. 
.»  Holtzman,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Miller 

of  California.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rich- 
;  MOND.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 

N  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Ms.  Schroe- 

der.  Mr.  SoLARz.  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr.   Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H  R.  4775.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the   supplementary   medical   insurance   pro- 
gram   and   remove    the    lOO-vlsit   limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  State  s  medicaid  program  and  to  per- 
mit payments  of  hotising  costs  under  such 
a   program    for   elderly   persons   who   would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care,  to  pro- 
vide expanded  Federal   funding   for  congre- 
gate housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  el- 
derly, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HR.    4776.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  inservice 
training  of  nursing  home  personnel:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H  R.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
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making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  departments  of  geriatrics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. '' 

H.R.  4778.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  continuing  education  programs  in 
geriatrics  for  physicians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
niakmg  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the  train- 
ing cf  nur.sc  practitioners  to  provide  prlmarv 
health  care  in  nursing  homes;  to  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Interstate  and  Forei<jn  Commerce 
H  R.  4780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Hcslth  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  he.\lth  care  facilities- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreieii 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4781.  A  bill  to  amerd  title  VII  of  'he 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians'  assistants;  to  the  Com- 
mittco  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4782.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderly 
individuals  in  their  own  homes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  .Sorial  Security  Act  to  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  "provider  of  service"  to  include 
elderly  day  care  center  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Me.Tus. 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  a^thcrlze  the  Secietarv 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  development  on  a 
demonstration  basis  of  several  carefullv 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health- 
care and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  in  a 
campus-type  setting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

,J^^'  ^^^^  ■*  '^'"  *°  amend  title  XIX  of 
he  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nurs- 
ing home,  which  provides  services  under 
btate  plans  approved  under  such  title  fullv 
to  disclose  to  the  State  licen.sing  agency  the 
identity  of  each  person  who  ha,s  any  owner- 
ship Interest  in  such  home  or  is  the  owner 
•  in  whole  or  In  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation  secured 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  such  home;  to  the 
Commiuee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ^ 

ry  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
I.aocr  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  amend 
t-ie  definition  of  "emploj-ee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  In  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees-  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H  R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese -Amer- 
icans who  were  placed  in  internment  camps 
during  World  War  II  shall  be  credited  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  with  the 
time  they  spent  In  such  camps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofl^ce  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  4788.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ssrvlce. 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  State  to 
extend  coverage  under  their  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1798 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
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reduce    the   rates   of   Interest   charged   for 
educational    loans    under   such   section;    Z 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
TT  ^  '^^  V^^-  ^  ''*"  ^°  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re 
cipienls  of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa-" 
tion  will  net  have  the  amount  of  such  pen 
sion  or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in 
crease,  hi  monthly  social  security  beneflte- 
to  the  Commiitee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R   4792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uni  ea  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim 
i.atlon  Within  which  programs  of  education 
for    veterans    must    be    completed;      o    the 
C^mnnuee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER  - 

TT  ",^-.  1"°^-  ^  •'"'  *<>  amend  title  5  of  tl-e 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob 

o'Vhf  r°'  "r°''^'  °^>'  ^"'l  Veterans  Da  • 
Scrrice.      """  °''  ^°^^  ""^'^  «"^  C»'i' 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK 

i:-h!!  **;  ^'^t-  *  "'"  ^  ""*>»'!  the  Vocational 
Fducation  Act  of  1963  to  Improve  the  admSi 
stration  of  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr  Be- 

TT  ,,:.  i'^^-  ^  '^"'  *o  amend  title  38  of  the 
Of  he  M  "'"'  """^^  ^°  ^"  *°  «»""«  ve?era^ 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to 
pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  o"  the 
Spanisn-Amerlcan  War  and  their  wldlws  and 
child, en.  re.spectively.  and  to  IncreaT^^^ 
Affairs"'''^  '°  "'"  Committee  on  Veterans' 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

r^^^^  *'^!-  ^'''"  *°  """^"^  XVIII  of  the  So- 
c.al  Sect^u-ity  Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  certain  psychologists'  services  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
.mogram  established  by  part  B  of  such  tuie 
t'-.  ir,e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
QuiE)  : 

FH? ^i  '^^I-  ^  •""  *°  amend  the  Vocational 

stration  of  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PICKLE : 

io?l   ^     Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974   sec.    2.C)    to   provide    for    100   percent 

AgrL^ure^^   '°""^=    '^  '''^   Commit^'tyTn 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 

r.nd  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
cultu      ^'"^"'*^^=  *°  *^«  Committee  on  Agri- 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON - 
HR.  4800.  A  bill   to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.4801.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  in  all 
n«f^  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
pajment  thereunder;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
Hit.  4802.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical  grade  chromite  from  the  national 
stockpile;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  severely  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  in  attendance,  when  the 
severely  handicapped  person  Is  traveling  with 
such  an  attendant;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  4804.   A   bill   to  declare   that  certain 
land   of  the   United   States  Is  held   by  the 
United   States  in   trust   for  the   Pueblo  of 
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I.agiina:   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iiisulur  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  hitu.-.oir  and  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  forestry  in- 
centive program  administered  under  title  X 
of  sucli  Act;  to  the  Committee  ca  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrk-iiltural 
.\ct  of  1970  to  Increase  the  size  (;f  a   tract 
-.(■hich  may  be  affected  by  the  foi-e.stry  incen- 
tive program  administered  under  title  X  of 
.■•uc-!i  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Am-iculture. 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for  him<-eli.  Mr.  Brow-n 
of  California.  Mrs.   Bi-rke   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  D.'.nifison, 
Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.   Hawkins.   Mr. 
Johnson        of        CaUforiiia.        Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Lioyd  of  Caltioniia, 
Mr.  Moss,   and  Mr.   Rf.es)  : 
H.R.    4807.    A    bill    to    ameid    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  liuaiicial   as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  treatmeiit  of 
certain  aliens;   to  the  Commit  tee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.   SMITH  of   Nebraska: 
H.R.  4808.  A  bill   to  ameiid   the   In'erniil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  toe  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marit.al  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  oi  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  our- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  MeMi.s 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bill   to  establish    within   the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  lo  be  known 
as  the  Vietnam   assistance   volunteers   pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AiTairs. 
H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citteeiiship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption   of   such   children   by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER : 
H.R.  4811.  A  bin  to  limit  t'^e  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  district  courts  to  enter  any  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order,  denying  or  re.stricting, 
as  unconstitutional,  voluntarv  praver  in  anv 
public  school;  to  the  Cominiitce  on  the 
JiidiciJiry. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee - 
H.R.  4812.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ments for  employers  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  the  provision  of  benefits  under 
employer-sponsored  health  insurance  plans 
for  former  employees  who  are  currently  un- 
employed, with  tax  penalties  for  employers 
who  refuse  to  do  so,  and  to  amend  the  "in- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impo.se  similar 
tax  penalties  in  the  future  upon  employers 
whose  employer-sponsored  health  insurance 
plans  do  not  Include  provision  fur  such  con- 
tinuation of  benefits;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Spellman) 
H.R.  4813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  certain 
rates  of  compensation  for  rural  letter  ear- 
ners employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
oervice. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California - 
H.R.  4814.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
employers  contracting  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  compute  wages  on  the  basis  of 
^  4-day  workweek  consisting  of  lo-hour 
workdxys;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. "<'"» 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO : 

^,",^'  i^\^-  ^  ■""  *°  amend  title  18.  United 
bintes  Code,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  news- 
Papers  In  letter  boxes  without  the  pavment 
of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar^-. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER; 

XVTT^  t^i-  ^  •*"'  **'  ameiid  titles  II  and 
AViii  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 


the  basic  age  of  entitlement  to  medicare 
benefits  from  65  to  62;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4817.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
from  24  to  12  consecutive  months  the  period 
for  which  an  Individual  must  have  been  en- 
titled to  disability  benefits  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  medicare  on  the  basis  of  disability; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  aiid 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  and 
premiums,  and  to  provide  instead  that  botli 
the  hospital  Insurance  program  and  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program  shall 
be  financed  from  general  revenues;  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cominerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R  4819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  197J,  ar.d  the  Social  Seciuity  Act,  to  re- 
vi.se  ar.d  extend  programs  of  health  services. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Inttrstate  and  Foreign  Cominerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  impl-o^e  and  control  the  cost 
of  the  program  of  old-age.  survivors,  and 
oisabiUty  insurance,  the  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  the  program  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  and  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee rn  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Art  to  improve  and  control  the  cost 
of  tiie  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  services  program,  and  the 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  medical  as- 
sistance programs;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees oil  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  technical 
changes  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
supplenientary  medical  insurance  premium; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Way.s  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign"  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.J.   Res.   307.   Joint   resolution   propo.siiig 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   with   respect  to   the   offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  BYRON:" 
H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Armistice  Day- 
to  th;-   C.iinmittee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil 
fcr-iic  . 

B;.  Ml-.  OILMAN : 
H.T.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
6.  1975.  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  survivors 
of  the  holocaust:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LATTA : 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint   resolution  pr.iposing 
an  amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Car- 
ter.  Mr.   Hastings,   Mr.   Heinz,   Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Preyer.  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 
H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 


second  week  in  April  of  each  year  as  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   SIKES    (for  himself.  Mr.   Mc- 
Dade.  Mr.  PoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   Murphy   of   New   York, 
Mi.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Eil- 
behg.  Mr.  RoEiNsoN.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hanley. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr.  Pike. 
Mr.  Bi-RKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers. Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr.  Leggftt  (  : 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  Nationnl 
HuntiUE;  and  Pishing  Day;  to  the  Commiuee 
on  Posl  Office  and  Ci  11  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Casev. 
t'lr.  Prey.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Brink- 
ley.  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Pi  KLE.  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Robert.s. 
Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Risenhoover)  : 
H.J.  Ros.  314.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  th.> 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  Nations-l 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Po£[  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  de^iunatin; 
certain  election  days  as  legal  public  holiday-, 
and    designating   November    11    as    Veterans 
Day;    to  the  Committee  on   Post   Office  and 
Civil  .Service. 

By   Mr.  RODINO: 
H   Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authoriw    the    printing    of    the    hearing    on 
amnesty:    u   the   Committee  on  Hotiiie  Ad- 
ministrntion. 

iiv    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Wydler.  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Downey.    Mr.    Fisher.    Mr.    Plohio. 
Mr.   Floweks.   Mr.   Hammerschmidt! 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Rails- 
BA(K.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Rodney,    Mr. 
Roybal,   Mr.   Sarasin.   Mr.   ScHEUEn, 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  ; 
H   Res   294.  Resolution  to  establish  a  John' 
W.  McCoi-inack.  Sr.  Intern  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Hou-se  Administration 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res    295.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expeiLses  of  the  investigations,  stud- 
ies,  to   the  Committee  on   House   Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Michel)  : 
H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  soverelgntv  and  juris- 
diction over  the  US-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    KEMP: 
H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  creating  a     select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
abortion :   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  undertake  an  Investigation  of  recent  elec- 
tric utility  rates  increases  and  the  use  of 
fuel  adjustment  clause  and  Its  effect  on  con- 
sumers:   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  ( for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.  Res.  299.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  permanent  Select  Committee 
en  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINETA; 
H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   Hotise   of  Representative.s   with  re- 
spect to  food  assistance  to  Cambodia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ProTUIon*  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee nil  Ediu-aUon  and  Labor 

555  A  lett«r  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  th«  Department  of  Health.  BducaUon.  and 
Welfare,  transmlttlnc  propunad  r«ciitatla(M 
uid  KUidelliies  ftoT«riiUi(  flnaaclal  aaaUtanoa 
u.r  community  aervloe  attd  coDtluulag  edu- 
'  »tnjii  pro«raiii^.  puniuaiit  lo  nectlon  431(d) 
n  of  ihr  Ornrml  Education  ProrlJilons  Act. 
I    .irnriided    to  (lie  Committee  on  Kduratlon 

55«  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
■<>  i!ie  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wi'lfaro,  trmismlttlug  proposed  prlorltled  for 
Mie  fuiuUni?  of  proposalji  under  the  forelKii 
liiiikjiiaKe  and  area  atudles  research  program, 
pvirsiiant  to  section  431  (  d)  (  1 )  of  the  General 
Education  ProvUlona  Act.  aii  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

567.  A  letter  from  Uie  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  EducaUon,  anil 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  oX  proposed  reg- 
ulations governing  Utle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act.  as  amended;  to  the  ConimUtee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Commission's  actlrltlea  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Infcwmatlon  Act  during  calendar 
year  1974.  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  562(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

559.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  Little 
League  BasebaU,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port and  audit  of  the  organization  for  the 
fiscal  year  197S-74,  pursuant  to  section  12(b) 
of  Public  Law  88-378.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

560.  A  letter  from  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of 
the  93d  annual  national  encampment  of  the 
organization,  together  with  the  audit  of  its 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Received  From  the  Comptholler  General 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  procedures  for  computing  objectives 
for  and  the  management  of  the  strate^c  and 
critical  materials  stockpUe  by  the  General 
Serrlces  Administration:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ooveriurent  Operations,  and 
Armed  Services. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  problems  in  the  Identification,  techno- 
logical development,  and  use  of  geothermal 
resources:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Science  and  technology. 

563.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  U.S.  ocean  Interests,  together  with  pKwi- 
tlons  and  results  of  the  Law  off  the  Sea  Con- 
ference at  Caracas;  jotntly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


to  tbi»  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operation.-!,  and  that  acquLslUoii  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mioea,  and  for  other  pur- 
pones  (Rept  Wo  84  56).  Referred  to  the 
Ho<i(te  Calendar 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC bhi^  and  resoldtions 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  •xttt^  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  4231.  A  bfll  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  reallocation  of  work-study 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
94-56).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  304.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  35.  A  UU  to  provide 
for  the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  rlaiis*  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bllLs  and  reaolu- 
tloiLs  were  introduced  and  .severally  re- 
f erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO; 
H  R  46.'i6.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
I.eiidlnp  Art  with  regard  to  the  Inclusion  of 
life,  accident,  or  health  Insurance  In  the 
finance  charge  which  must  be  disclosed  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  4657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumer*  against  in- 
adequate and  misleading  leasing  Information, 
assure  meaningful  disclosure  of  lease  terms 
and  limit  lUtlmate  llabiUty  in  connection 
with  leasing  of  personal  property  primarily 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purpoees, 
and  for  other  piuT>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Rtaw,  Mr.  »rARK, 
Mr.  CoKMAK,  Mr.  Magoike,  Ms.  Ab- 
zrc,   Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr.   Krkbs,   Mr. 
Haiwjatow),  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  EiixaY, 
Mr.    Hklstoski,    Mr.    Casnkt.    Mr! 
Ambro,    Mr.    Cleveland.    Mr.    Rich- 
mond. Mr.  SoLASz.  and  Ms.  Holtz- 
man)  : 
H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  congressional  disapproval  of  off- 
shore oU  and  gas  leases:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROYHHX: 
H.R.  4659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  a  postponement  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  and  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  related  studies  and  reports 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  4660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Oode  to  provide  that  travel 
allowances  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
from  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  shall 
in  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on  official  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4661.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual 
receiving   benefits   thereunder  to  earn   out- 
side income  without  losing  any  of  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PHILLIF  BURTON: 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  elUnlnate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
V3.  Postal  Service,  and  for  otbo-  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By  Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  He- 
organizatlon  Act  of  1970,  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  uniformity  m 
labor  relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incwne  tax 
incentives  to  Inaprove  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling waste  paper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4665.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  recycled  soUd  waste 
materials  and  to  o.Tset  existing  Income  tax 


advautages  which  promote  depletion  of 
virgin  natural  reaourcea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Waya  and  ***»»« 

By  Mr.  OKVINB: 
HJC  4«««.  A  btn  to  amend  the  Intersute 
Comnaerre  Act  to  provide  a— tttance  to  create 
employmenl  oj)  port  unities  In  rebuilding  the 
Nalton'B  railroad  rtghu-of-way.  and  for  other 
ptirpoaes;    to  the   Committee  on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H.R.  4067.  A  bin  to  temporarily  suspend  re- 
quired   emlislona    controls    on    automobUea 
registered    in    cerUlu   parts   of    tlie    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  R.  4668.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  allow  a  business 
deduction  under  section  182  for  certain  or- 
dlnarj-   and   necessary  expenses   Incurred   to 
enable    an    Individual    to   be   gainfully   em- 
ployed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr 
Anderson  of  Oallfomla,  Mr.  Bkown 
of  California,  Mrs.  BmKx  of  Call- 
fomla,  Mr.  DsLLiTifs,  Mr.  EbWASos  of 
California,   Mr.   Hawkins.  Mr.   I*c- 
GBrr,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Rotbax.,    Mr 
Ryan,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Chablks  H.  Wilson  of 
California) : 
HJi.  4669.  A  biU  to  extend  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  to  employers  employing 
four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each  of 
20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  o«i  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DRINAN    (for  Mr.  B«adkmas. 
Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  McFaix,  Ms.  Mink, 
Mr.  Moes,  Mr.  O'NEnx,  Mr.  Pickle,' 
and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  4670.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  has  passed  a  Wll  incor- 
porating such  rescission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H,R.  4671.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  make 
the  Director  of  the  National  InsUtute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4673.  A  bill  to  create  a  temporary 
program,  as  an  emergency  measure  during 
the  current  period  of  high  unemployment, 
in  order  to  asstire  continued  health  care 
for  unemployed  persons  and  their  families; 
and  for  this  purpose  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  coverage  under  employer  programs 
of  health  insurance  for  their  employees,  and 
Federal  financing  from  general  revenues  to 
meet  the  cost  of  such  continued  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  4673.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  cotirt  judges 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4674.  A  bin  to  authorize  additional 
Judgeships  for  the  VS.  ootirts  of  appeals; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.CBANE: 
HJl.  4675.  A  blU  to  provide  that  in  civU 
actions  where  the  United  States  Is  a  plain- 
tiff, a  prevailing  defendant  may  recover  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CRANE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Breattx,   tltn.  IiLOTD  of  Traneeeee, 

Mr.   Cleveland.   Mr.   T*ww»xm,  Mr. 

Moore,  and  Mr.  Kbtchvm): 

H.R.  4676.  A  bUl  to  limit  UJS.  contributions 

to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr   DENT: 
H  R.  4077    A  blU  to  amend  the  Securltlen 
I"\rhange  Act  of  1934  to  prevent  control  by 
r^TPlgn  person!*  of  American  companies  en- 
iu:rtl  In  vltnl  Industries:   to  the  Committee 
i.ii  lii!iT;>tnle  mid  Foreign  Commerce. 
Uy  Mr.  DOWNEY; 
M  Ft    4078    A  bin  lo  amend  Ulle  38  of  the 
rnllcd  States  Code  In  order  lo  ellmlMale  the 
time  Uinllallon  on   the  provision  of  educa- 
tional avilstance  to  vctcran.H  who  hervcd  on 
nrtlvc  duty  at  any  time  during  the  Vietnam 
era  or  thereaflcr;  to  the  Conunlllee  on  Vet- 
I'l'.ms'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    hliu.sclf.    Ms. 
Adzug.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr 
Bedell,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,   Ms.    Collins  of   Illinois, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Corma.n,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell. Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Edwarus  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilbehc,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Ford    of    Michigan, 
Mr.  GinjE,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lec- 
CETT,    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    and 
Ms.  Meyner)  : 
H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  r«iulre  the  submission 
of  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DRINAN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mikva,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Staek)  : 
H.R.  4680.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
of  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  4681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucxts,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Pat- 
TisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
SoLARz  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotlfl- 
catlon  to  affected  employees  and  communi- 
ties of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to 
provide  assistance  (including  retraining)  to 
employees     who     suffer     employment     loss 
through    the   dislocation   of   business   con- 
cerns, to  business  concerns  threatened  with 
dislocation,  and  to  affected  communities,  to 
prevent  Federal  support  for  unjustified  dis- 
location,   and   for   other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Hannaford,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ma- 
GUiRE,  Mr.  McHugh,  Ms.  Meyner,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Vandes  Veen, 
and  Mr.  Wirth)  : 
H.R.  4683.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
health  benefits  program  for  the  unemployed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMilERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  4684.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  educaUon.  and  promotion  to  im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4685.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acta  In 


order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
nnd  child  luitrlllon  progrojrui;  to  the  Cfini- 
niltlee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  4686.  A  bill  to  provide  tlmt  certain 
riinil  hospitals  shall  be  exempt  for  n  perlixl 
of  18  months  from  the  rec|ulrcment.t  ond 
pnivi.slons  of  iiile  XI  of  the  Social  .Security 
Act  relating  lo  prolesnlonal  .>itandnrdR  review 
(>r^;llnl>•,allons.  and  from  the  1U72  nmeiid- 
nu-iit*  to  titles  XVII,  XIX.  and  V  of  such  an 
(and  the  recently  approved  regulations  relat- 
ing thereto  I  on  ullUzallon  review  and  utlll- 
z.itlon  control  under  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
nnd  m.-jternal  nnd  child  health  programs;  nnd 
to  provide  for  a  6-moiUh  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  utilization  review  and  utilization 
control  for  such  hospitals;  Jointly  to  the 
Commlltees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inler- 
stiue  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS; 
H.R.  4*'87.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  health 
Insurance  premiums  on  behalf  of  unem- 
ployed Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  4688.  A  bUl  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  the  rights  to  participate, 
p.s  private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees from  Improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4689.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  chari- 
table organizations  which  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  the  public  pay  out  at  least  half 
of  their  gross  revenues  in  charitable  activities 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  4690.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  a  postponement  of  certain 
motor  vehicle  emission  standards  to  provide 
for  certain  related  studies  and  reports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bowen)  : 
H.R.  4691.  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  for  dlsablUty  benefits,  to 
liberalize  the  earnings  test,  to  permit 
adopted  children  to  qualify  for  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  time  of  adoption,  to  eliminate 
the  reconsideration  stage  in  benefit  deter- 
minations, to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
duplicate  benefit  checks  where  the  Initial 
checks  are  lost  or  delayed,  and  to  provide  for 
expedited  benefit  payments  to  dlsabUity 
beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  4692.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness  and  that  the  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4693.  A  bill  to  give  greater  assurance 
that  national  and  regional  needs  are  satis- 
fied In  times  of  shortage  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  and  its  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  4694.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine  if  bounties,  grants, 
or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  dairy  products  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  4695.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make   certain  that 


ref  ijiicnl'*  of  veterans'  pension  nnd  compen- 
sa',  ion  w  ill  not  have  the  amount  of  Kuch  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases  In   monthly   Hf>olaI   seciirltv   hciieii'^ 
t<j  the  Committee  on  Veterans   AtTalrn 
Uy  Mrs   MINK 

HH     40'.i6     A    hill    I)   nmend    the    n..nic-i|.- 
V.hmteer   Service    An    of    1973    to   iniprovi- 
ilie    ndmlnl.slrntlon    of    rertnln    programs    <■( 
thi'  .ACTION  Acency.  nnd  for  other  purpu>.i' 
to  the  Coimn.ttee  on  Education  and  Lahor 
Uy  Mr    .MOORHEAD  of  California: 

H  H  4097  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  nnd  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  ii 
dcnmtlon  of  food  svipplcments.  and  for  other 
I)\irposc.'<:  lo  the  Committee  on  Inter.sl.i'.e 
and  Foreign  C</mmerce. 

H  R.  4698.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individu- 
als filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove  rate 
ii^cquities  for  married  persons  where  both 
are  employed:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  i  by  request »  : 

H  R.  4699.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  for  car- 
rying out  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himsjlf    and 
Mr.  MosHER )  : 

H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  repay- 
ment for  part  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid 
on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  in  taxi- 
cabs;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  4702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals in  emergencies  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4703.  A  bUl  to  provide  reduced  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
remain  in  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 
age;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.   Wiggins.   Mr.   Winn.   Mr.   Won 
Pat,   Mr.   Beard    of   Tennessee,    Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Hastings,    Mr.    Hinihaw    and    Mr. 
McCloby) : 
H.R.  4704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  in  industries  sub- 
stantially affecting  commerce:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   4705.   A   bill   to   ametid   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  rescue  squads  to  obtain  sur- 
plus property;    to  the   Committee  on   Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  4706.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  construction  materials  used  in  the  in- 
teriors of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places  of 
assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  toxicity  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4707.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assatilt  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  4709.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
commission  to  study  problems  relating  to  the 
Nation's  economy  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  solving  such  problems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
HR.  4710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to   modify    the   emission  standards   re- 
quired   for   light   duty   motor   vehicles   and 
engines    manufactured    during    model    year 
1977  and   thereafter;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  4711.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  the  cost 
of    drugs   requiring   a   doctor's    prescription 
among  the  medical  expenses  with  respect  to 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  sup- 
plementary  medical  Insurance   program;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4712.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  contmue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (or  of  the  Insured  individual's 
death  in  the  case  of  a  dependent),  instead 
of  terminating  with  the  preceding  month, 
unless  the  resulting  delay  in  survivor  eligi- 
bility would  reduce  total  family  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
,  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  72  to  70 
the  age  beyond  which  deductions  on  account 
•  of  an  individual's  outside  earnings  will  no 
longer  be  made  from  such  individual's  bene- 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   SIKES    (for   hlmsslf  and  Mr. 
Robinson)  : 
H.R.  4714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself,  and 
Mr.  SoLARz) : 
H.R.  4715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  incen- 
tives to  plant  closings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
the  contribution  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  Devine)  : 

H.R.  4717.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  VII  and 

VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 

for   other   pm-poses;    to   the   Committee   on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa.s- 
senger  Service  Act  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  VII  and 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4720.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Development  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Construction  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.    STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Erlenbobn,  Mr.  Karth, 
and  Mr.  Kasten  : ) 
H.R.   4721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
free  rollover  of  certain  amounts  distributed 
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from  pension  plans  on  account  of  termina- 
tions, partial  terminations,  and  the  complete 
discontinuance  of  contributions  under  such 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  4722.  A  bill  to  insure  that  each  ad- 
mission to  the  service  academies  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.  TEAGUE     (for    himself,    Mr. 

MosHER,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

H.R.  4723.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 

to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 

year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

Technology. 

ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.  4724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
water  resources  planning;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day 
and  end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4726.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  H;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  or  an  Income  .tax  deduction  for  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  a  taxpayer  relating  to 
the  thermal  design  of  the  residence  of  such 
taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean?. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  hhnself.  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Quie    Mr. 
Treen,  Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.   4729.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
every  nev/  passenger  automobile  based  on  Its 
fuel  consumption  rate,  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  such  automobile,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  4730.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 

Force  National  Guard  technicians  shaU  not 

be   required   to   wear   the   military   uniform 

while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 

status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland)  : 

HR.  4731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 

the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall 

not  result  in  termination  of  dependency  and 

indemnity  compensation;   to  the  Committee 

on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  4732.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage   under   the  old-age,  survivors,   and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance during  1976  of  $2  bills  bearing  the  like- 
ness   of    Mount    Rushmore    National    Me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    ABDNOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GiLMAN,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  S4^«s) : 
H.R.  4734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emtfgency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  to  provide  addi- 
tional temporary  financial  assistance  to  own- 


ers of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing small  farmers  and  ranchers  and  thereby 
preserving  a  competitive  livestock  produc- 
tion system;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By.  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nursing 
home,  which  provides  services  under  any 
State  program  approved  under  such  title,  to 
submit  to  the  State  agency  administering 
such  program  a  report  of  costs  and  a  finan- 
cial statement,  both  audited  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  reflecting  the  operation 
of  such  nursing  home;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Hannaford,   and   Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4736.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  screen- 
ing and  counseling  of  Americans  with  respect 
to  Tay-Sachs  disease;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  postsecondary  vocational 
education  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Deacon  Jacob  Estey  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

H.R.  4740.  A  bUl  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Brooks,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

California,    Mr.    Leggett,    and    Mr. 

Young  of  Texas) ; 

H.R.  4741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949  with  regard  to  the  rice  programs 

established  in  those  acts;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Barrett,    Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Biester, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  CoN-rE,  Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK    V.    Daniels,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Pret- 
E«,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Van- 
der    Veen,    Mr.    Whitten,    and   Mr. 
Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folklife  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oh  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD : 
H.R.  4743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts  and 
accessories  for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  California: 
H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  research 
and  Information  projects  and  programs  re- 
specting amniocentesis,  to  provide  for  re- 
search on  other  methods  of  detecting  birth 
defects,  to  provide  assistance  for  programs 
of  genetic  counseling  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  performance  of  am- 
niocentesis on  women  unable  to  pay  there- 
for; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  sucn  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
83,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  adequate  financing  of 
health  care  benefits  for  all  Americans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  UHnols  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee) : 
H.R.  4748.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
structures  being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
national  minimum  standards  for  condominl- 
tims  (to  be  administered  by  a  newly  created 
Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development),  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  similar 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Dodd,  and  Mr.  Downey)  : 
H.R.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  part  B  of  medicare   for  routine 
Papanicolaou  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  uter- 
ine cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  end 
Means. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  4750.  A  bill  to  establish  n  policy  for 
the  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  protect  the 
marine  and  coastal  environment;  to  amend 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
for  other  purposes;   jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  DAMOURS: 
H.R.  4751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  an  employee's 
accrued  annual  leave  may  be  gi-anted  only 
upon   such   employees  request  and,   absent 
such  request,  such  accrued  leave  may  not  be 
required  to  be  taken;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  4752.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "former  President"  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,   1958   (Public  Law  85-745),  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.   4753.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  Income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Illegally  employed  In  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  postmark  on 
mail  matter  shall  displose  the  name  of  the 
city  or  community  in  which  the  mall  matter 
Is  actually  mailed,   the  assigned   ZIP   code, 
and  the  date  and  time  of  mailing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  4755.  A  bill  to  ai:thorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year   1976  for  carrying  out 
title  VI  I  f  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  code   of  law  for  the  District  of 


Columbia  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use 
of  a  motor  vehicle  obtained  under  a  written 
rental  or  other  agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  FISH: 
HM.  4757.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  B.walis, 
M-.   Bauman,   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  D'Amours. 
Mr.    Derrick,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dun- 
can   of   Tennessee,   Mr.    Edgar,    Mr. 
Eshleman,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    For- 
SYTHE,   Mr.   FuQUA,   Mr.    GuDE,   Mr. 
GuYER,   Mr.   Heckler  of   West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts, I>Ir.  Hefner,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Hyde)  : 
H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH    (for  himself,  Mr.  Jen- 
eette,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Long    of    Mary- 
land. Mr.  McCollister,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr.  O'Haba, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ruppe, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.     Spellman,    Mr.    Spence,     Mr. 
Steelman,  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina) : 
H.R.  47r.9.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  firearm;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
J.idlciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thone, 

Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 

Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Charles 

Wilson    of   Texas,    Mr.   Wirth,    Mr. 

Wydler,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.  4760.  A  blU  to  provide  for  additional 

sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 

use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  4761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  47G2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  under 
such  act  that  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
in  effect  a  bindlnf  law  enforcement  officers 
bill  of  riglits;  to  the  Committse  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4703.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  ex- 
emption of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement 
income  received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public 
retirement  system  or  any  otlier  system  if  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4764.  A  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  to  low-income  elderly  homeowners 
through  direct  reimbursements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  4765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  H.-'NKAFORD: 
H.R.  4766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision which  grants  tlie  President  authority, 
on  the  basis  of .  U.S.  national  interests,  to 
dis.ippfove  the  transfer  of  foreign  assistance 
funds  from  the  Intended'  recipient  country 
because  of  an  unsatisfied  claim  under  this 


act  against  such  country;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  4767.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program  of 
emergency      unemployment      compensation 
under  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation   Act    of    1974    for    an    additional 
13   weeks,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  assure  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  whose  Income  is  increased 
by  reason  of  a  general  increase  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits  will  not,  because  of 
such  general  Increase,  sufier  a  loss  of  or  re- 
duction  In    the    benefits    the    Individual   or 
family  has  been  receiving  under  certain  Fed- 
eral  or  federally  assisted  programs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4770.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KEMP   (for  himself.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Murphy    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  4771.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental     impact     statement    to     the 
State   affected   by   a  proposed   project  on   a 
Federal-aid  highway  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.    Bergland,    Mr.    Brodiiead,    Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.    Cohen. 
Mr.  CoNYEBs,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels,  Mr.   Diggs,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  H.arrinc- 
ton,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.     Helstoski,     :ir.     Hicks,     Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mrs.   Lloyd   of   Tennessee,   and   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.  4772.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the   supplementary   medical   Insurance   pro- 
gram   and    remove    the    100-vlslt   limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part  A 
of   such   title   to   liberalize   the   coverage  of 
posthospltal    home    health    services    there- 
under, to  amend   title  XIX  of  such  act  to 
require  the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
pajTnents    of    housing    costs   ur.dpr   such    a 
program    for    elderly    persons    who    would 
otherwise  requii-e  nursing  home  care,  to  re- 
quire     contributions      by      adult      children 
toward    their    parents'    nursing    and    home 
health    care    expenses    imder   the    meJiraid 
program,  to  provide  expanded  Federal  fund- 
ing for  congregate  housing  for  the  displaced 
and    the    elderly,    and    for    other    purposes: 
jointly    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means,    and    Interstate    and    Foreign    Co.ni- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for   himself.   Mr.   Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Pattison  of  New  Yor!:, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RosENTH.\L,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mrs.    Spellman.   Mr. 
Stark.   Mr.   Studds,   and   Mr.   Wax- 
man)  : 
H.R.  4773.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
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the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-visit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  Inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care.  To  require 
contributions  by  adult  children  toward  their 
parents'  nursing  and  home  health  care  ex- 
penses under  the  medicaid  program,  to  pro- 
vide expanded  Federal  funding  for  congre- 
gate housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  el- 
derly, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
zuc,  Mr.  AoDABBo,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
\  California.  Mr.  Aspin.   Mr.   Badillo, 

'  Mr.     Baldus.     Mr.     Brodhead,     Mr. 

i,  Brown   of    California.    Mr.    Carney. 

/  Mr.   Carr,   Mr.   Conyers,  Mr.   Domi- 

NiCK    V.    Daniels,    Mr.    Dices.    Mr. 
.,  ^  Downey.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of 

.y  California.  Mr.  Eii.berg.  Mr.  Ford  of 

'  Tennessee,    Mr.    Ford    of    Michigan, 

;•  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hanna- 

FORD.  Mr.  Hanley,  and  Mr.  Harring- 
ton) : 
H.R.  4774.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-visit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
In  a  States  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a  pro- 
gram for  elderly  persons  who  would  other- 
wise require  nursing  home  care,  to  provide 
expanded  Federal  funding  for  congregate 
housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     KOCH      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vlr- 
y_  glnla.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks.  Ms. 

«  Holtzman,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Miller 

of  California.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
^  York.    Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pattison 
X  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rich- 

^  MONO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 

Roybal,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Ms.  Schroe- 
^  DER.  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr. 

Stark,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  4775.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-visit  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
in  a  State  s  medicaid  program  and  to  per- 
mit payments  of  housing  costs  under  such 
a  program  for  elderly  persons  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care,  to  pro- 
vide expanded  Federal  funding  for  congre- 
gate housing  for  the  displaced  and  the  el- 
derly, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  tvmmerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  4776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  Inservlce 
training  of  nursing  home  personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
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making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  departments  of  geriatrics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4778.  A  blU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  continuing  education  programs  In 
geriatrics  for  physicians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  In  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the  train- 
ing cf  nur.se  practitioners  to  provide  primary 
health  care  in  nursing  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4780.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  health  care  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4781.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians'  assistants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intei^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4782.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderly 
individvals  in  their  own  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  "provider  of  service"  to  include 
•pldcrly  day  care  center";  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4784.  A  bill  to  arUhcrlze  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  development  on  a 
demonstration  basis  of  several  carefully 
planned  projects  to  meet  the  special  health- 
care and  related  needs  of  elderly  persons  In  a 
campus-type  setting;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nurs- 
ing home,  which  provides  services  under 
State  pl\nc  approved  under  such  title,  fully 
to  di.<;close  to  the  State  licensing  agency  the 
identity  cf  each  person  who  has  any  owner- 
ship interest  in  such  home  or  is  the  owner 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation  secured 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  such  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Ey  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese-Amer- 
icans who  were  placed  In  internment  camps 
during  World  War  II  shall  be  credited  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  with  the 
time  they  spent  in  such  camps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  4788.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  State  to 
extend  coverage  under  their  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  4790.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1798 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 


reduce  the  rates  of  interest  charged  for 
educational  loans  under  such  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  net  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
crease., in  monthly  social  security  benefits- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4792.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Uniteu  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
nation  v,-ithin  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER; 
H.R.  4703.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  tl'e 
Uiuted  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Dav 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  4794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes-  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  and  Mr.  Horton)  ■ 
H.R.  4795.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to 
pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows  and 
child!  en,  re.spectlvely,  and  to  increase  pen- 
sion rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affair.e. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H  R  4796.  A  bill  to  amend  XVIII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  certain  psychologists'  services  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
program  established  by  part  B  of  such  title- 
to  i;ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
QuiE)  : 
H.R.  4797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  4798.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  93- 
357,  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974   sec.   2<c)    to   provide   for    100   percent 
guarantee   of   loans;    to   the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  4799.    A   bill    to   amend   sections   306 
p.nd  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Aerl- 
ctiliuie.  ° 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.R.  4800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  4801.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  in  all 
cases   the   amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  4802.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  national 
stockpile;     to    the    Committee    on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL : 
H.R.  4803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  severely  handicapped 
persons  and  persons  in  attendance,  when  the 
severely  handicapped  person  is  traveling  with 
such  an  attendant;  tp  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  4804.   A  bin   to  declare   that  certain 
land   of  the   United   States  Is   held   by   the 
United   States   in    trust   for   the    Pueblo   of 
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Laguna;   to  the  Committee  on  lutericr  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  hlnv^eU  and  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  4805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  tlie  forestry  in- 
centive program  administered  under  title  X 
of  such  Act;  to  the  Cummittce  ca  Agricul- 
lure. 

H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  size  of  a  tract 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  forestry  incen- 
tive program  administered  tuider  title  X  of 
.■^tu-ii  act;  to  the  Committee  on  AyL-iculiure. 
By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown 
of   California,   Mrs.   Birke   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Daniflson, 
Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.   Hawkins.   Mr. 
Johnson        of        California.        Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Rf.es)  : 
H  R.    4807.    A    bill    to    aniei  d    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act   to  provide  flnaucia!   as- 
sistance to  medical  facilities  for  treatmeiii  of 
certain  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mrs.   SMITH  of   Nebraska: 
H.R.  4808.   A  bill   to  amend   the   lireniiil 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  t'nc  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.'.ns. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4809.  A  bill  to  establish   within   the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be  kna.vn 
as   the   Vietnam   assistance   volunteers   pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  4810.  A  bill  to  confer  US   citL^enship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption   of  such   children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  4811.  A  bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  district  courts  to  enter  any  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order,  denying  or  restricting, 
as  unconstitutional,  voluntary  prayer  in  any 
public  school;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennes.<ee: 
H.R.  4812.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ments for  employers  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  the  provision  of  benefits  under 
employer-sponsored  health  insurance  plans 
for  former  employees  who  are  currently  un- 
employed, with  tax  penalties  for  employers 
who  refuse  to  do  so,  and  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  iinjx)se  similar 
tax  penalties  in  the  future  upon  employers 
whose  employer-sponsored  health  insurance 
plans  do  not  Include  provision  for  .such  con- 
tinuation of  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.R.  4813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit  certain 
rates  of  compensation  for  rural  letter  car- 
riers employed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California: 
H.R.  4814.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
employers  contracting  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  compute  wages  on  the  basis  of 
a  4-day  workweek  consisting  of  10-hour 
workdays;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HR.  4815.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  news- 
papers in  letter  boxes  without  the  pavment 
of  postage;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  SHBIVER; 
H.R.  4816.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 


the  basic  age  of  entitlement  to  medicare 
benefits  from  65  to  62;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4817.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
from  24  to  12  consecutive  months  the  period 
for  which  an  individual  must  have  been  en- 
titled to  disability  benefits  in  order  to  qtial- 
ify  for  medicare  on  the  basis  of  disability: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  eliminate  medicare  taxes  and 
premiiuns.  and  to  provide  instead  that  both 
the  hospital  insurance  program  and  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  shall 
be  financed  from  general  revenues;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SI  AGGERS : 

HR.  4819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970, 
the  Dn;g  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act 
of  1972,  ar.d  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  re- 
vise ni:d  e.xtend  programs  of  liealth  services,' 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine  )  : 

H.R.  48L>0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  improve  and  control  the  cost 
of  tlie  program  of  old-age,  survivors,  and 
oi.sabiUiy  insurance,  the  program  of  grants 
to  States  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  the  program  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  and  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  improve  and  control  the  cost 
of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  services  program,  and  the 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  medical  as- 
sistance programs;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tess  on  Ways  anei  Means,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4822.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  technical 
changes  in  the  method  of  determining  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  premium; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Way.s  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  : 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  propasing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  pra.ver  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRON:" 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Armistice  Day; 
to  the  C.immittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Eervic-. 

ByMr.  OILMAN: 

H.T.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
6.  1975.  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  survivors 
of  the  holocaust;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LATTA : 

H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
life;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Car- 
ter. Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Preyer.  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 

H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 


second  week  in  April  of  each  year  as  National 
Medical  Laboratory  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES,    (for  him.splf.  Mr.   Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Nix.  Mr.  Charle.s  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Murphy   of   New   York, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bafams.  Mr.  Eil- 
BE?.c.  Mr.  RociNSON,  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hanij:y. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Cederbkrg.  Mr.  Ptke. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida.  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  Treen.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Rog- 
KRB.  Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  LrcGrrrl  : 
H  J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Htmtin?,  and  Fi.shing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ci  il  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKE.S  (for  himself.  Mr.  C\se-. 
Mr.  Frey.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley.  Mr.  RuppE.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
Pi  KLE.  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Robert.s. 
Mr.  Le.mt.  and  Mr.  Risenhoover  i  : 
H.J.  Res.  314.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
Pres'Uent  of  the  United  States  to  declare  thi> 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joiiit  resolution  designating 
certain  election  days  as  legal  public  holidays, 
and   designating   November    11    as   Veteran;! 
Day;    to  the  Committee  on  Post   Office  and 
Civil  .Service. 

By  Mr    RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize    the    printing    of    the   hearing    on 
amnesty;    to   tiie   Committee   on   Hou.se   Ad- 
niiui.sti-ation. 

isv    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Is- 
Ip.nd.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
Downey,    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Plorio. 
Mr.   Flowers,   Mr.   Hammerschmidi, 
Mr.  McHucii,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,    Mr.    Roe.    Mr.    Rooney.    Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.   Sarasin.   Mr.   Scheuep., 
Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Weaver)  : 
H   Res.  294.  Resolution  to  establish  a  John 
W.  McCormack.  Sr.  Intern  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res    295.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations,  stud- 
ies,  to   the  Committee   on   House   Admlnls- 
tratioii. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Michel)  : 
H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  US-owned  Canal  Zone  en 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  creating  a     select 
committee  to  study  the  impact  and  ramifi- 
cations of   the  Supreme  Court  decisions  oil 
abortion;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  undertake  an  Investigation  of  recent  elec- 
tric utility  rates  increases  and  the  use  of 
fuel  adjustment  clause  and  Its  effect  on  con- 
sumers;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarasin  ) : 
H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establLsh  a  permanent  Select  Committee 
en  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Representatives   with   re- 
spect to  food  assistance  to  Cambodia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By   Mr.    MORGAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoNABLE,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Mol- 

LOHAN)  : 

H.  Res.  301.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Paris  Agreement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.     Hammekschmidt,     Mr. 
MooBE,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MooBE,  and  Mr.  Stuckey)  : 
H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nUe  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  a  Joii.^ 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Khmer  Republic,  relative 
to  U.S.  aid  to  the  Khmer  Republic;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

57.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Val- 
lejo,  Calif.,  relative  to  cable  television  sports 
programing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

58.  Also,  petition  of  Dollie  M.  Powell,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

59.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  relative  to  ad- 
journment of  Congress  for  a  minimum  of  4 
mouths  each  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  4823.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  D.  Eugene 
Hokanson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  4824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Elmo  M.  Miller.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4825.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Oeorge  C.  Lee.  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4826.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Prank  A.  Moorhead;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 

H.R.  4827.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bobbv  R. 
Prince;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  4828.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  D.  Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  4829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leah 
Maureen  Anderson:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Undsr  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.   25 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

Page  194,  line  14,  after  the  word  "or"  strike 
out  "10"  and  insert  "5". 

Page  194,  line  15,  after  the  word  "less" 
strike  out  the  period,  and  IrLsert  a  comma 
and  add  the  following  words:  "except  that 
this  reclamation  fee  shall  not  apply  to  lignite 
coal." 

Page  195,  line  5,  after  the  word  "funds" 
strike  out  "Fifty,"  and  Insert  "One  Hun- 
dred". 

Page  195,  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
new  subsection  to  section  401: 

"(f)  All  operators  of  coal  mining  operations 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
credit  against  the  reclamation  fee  Imposed  by 
section  401(d),  the  amount  of  a  reclamation 
fee  paid  by  him  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division for  the  comparable  reclamation  or 
conservation  activities  provided  for  by  this 
title  that  are  conducted  by  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision." 


HJ{.  25 

By  Mr.  McKAY: 

Page  294,  line  22,  after  the  word  "forest- 
Insert  "where  the  present  use  or  value  of  the 
.rea  to  be  surface  mined  Is  primarily  re- 
lated to  timber  or  recreation  at  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  but  nothing  contained  In 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  other- 
wise limit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
designating  such  lands  as  unsuitable  In  whole 
or  part  under  the  provision  of  section  5"2(b) 
and  exrepting  further". 

HJt.  25 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

Page  180.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "a  program"  in  line 
22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title  a 
program." 

Page  180,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "department"  on 
page  181,  ime  1  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"program  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
this  title  and  which  program." 

Page  181,  beginning  m  line  4,  strike  out 
"school"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
•conducting  a"  in  line  5. 

Page  181,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  9,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "traction  wherein  curricula  suf- 
ficient to  prepare  a  student  for  a  career  in 
mlnhig  education,  mmmg  research,  or  min- 
ing industry  are  being  carried  out  and 
wherein  sufficient  faculty  and  students  par- 
ticipate to  carry  out  research  supported  by 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  title." 

Page  181,  beginning  in  line  21,  strike  out 
"school"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"conducting  a"  In  line  22. 
HJl.  25 
By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
Page  52,  line  12,  after  "Act."  Insert  "Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  have  heretofore  Joined  togeth- 
er in  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact  or  any 
other  state  who  Joins  the  Interstate  Mining 
Compact  as  long  as  such  States  have  In  force 
and  effect  a  "Mining  Lands  Reclamation 
Act." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AID  FOR  OUR  POLICE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  recently 
published  its  preliminary  crime  statistics 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1974.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statistics  confirmed  our  worst 
fears;  major  crime  increased  16  percent 
over  a  similar  period  in  1973. 

To  a  victim  of  crime,  statistics  that 
show  it  is  happening  to  the  other  guy  as 
well  are  of  little  consolation.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  have  to  depend  upon  our 
law  enforcement  officials  to  fight  the 
surging  rate  of  crime. 

The  job  of  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
from  the  policeman  walking  the  beat  in 
our  parks  to  our  patrolman  insuring 
thoroughfare  safety,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  our  society.  He  must  con- 
stantly be  on  guard  to  protect  a  society 
from  its  own  ills  and  conflicts.  He  did 


nothing  to  create  the  problems  of  diug 
addiction,  gang  thefts,  or  civil  unrest 
and  dissension,  yet  our  policeman  is  al- 
ways there  to  pursue  the  criminals,  right 
the  wrongs,  and  maintain  order. 

These  all-important  operations  that 
our  law  enforcement  officials  perform  are 
not  always  fully  appreciated.  Actually,  a 
law  enforcement  officer  is  often  the  only 
visible  symbol  of  authority  that  the 
avei-age  citizen  constantly  sees.  And 
when  a  frustrated  Individual  seeks  to 
revenge  himself  upon  society  for  real  or 
imagined  wrongs,  all  too  often  it  is  the 
policemen  and  other  law  enforcement 
officials  who  become  the  victims.  Just 
last  year  alone,  there  were  132  deaths  of 
policemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  victims  of  beat- 
ings and  assaults. 

As  I  said,  a  policeman  represents  the 
law.  Because  people  so  often  resent  au- 
thority, more  and  more  often  a  law  en- 
forcement official  is  met  with  a  cool  atti- 
tude from  the  very  people  he  seeks  to 
protect,  when  he  so  desperately  needs 
their  support  in  the  community. 


We  in  the  Congress  should  be  the  first 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  policemen.  We 
know  tliat  the  law  enforcement  profes- 
sion needs  more  money  and  higher  sal- 
aries as  well  as  increased  benefits,  both 
to  raise  morale  and  encourage  other 
well-qualified  men  to  continue  to  join 
this  essential  vocation. 

I  have  sponsored  three  bills  this  session 
that  I  feel  would  go  a  long  way  to  make 
the  plight  of  our  policemen  a  little  easier 
to  bear. 

H.R.  189,  the  Public  Safety  Officers 
Benefits  Act  of  1975,  would  provide  im- 
portant benefits  to  the  sui-vivors  of  our 
valiant  policemen  and  public  safety  offi- 
cers. 

This  bill,  in  establishing  a  group  life 
and  accident  insurance  policy  for  public 
safety  officers,  would  provide  a  $50,000 
gratuity  to  the  survivors  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
immediate  financial  needs  of  a  police- 
man's dependents,  and  could  provide  up 
to  $3,000  in  interim  emergency  benefit 
payments  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  as- 
sist a  family  through  this  difficult  and 
trying  time.  I  would  like  to  add  that  this 
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bill  covers  professional  and  volunteer 
firemen.  Moreover,  H.R.  189  also  extends 
these  important  benefits  to  deaths  re- 
.sulting  from  Injuries  sustained  on  or 
after  October  11, 1972. 

Since  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
jiave  overwhelmingly  approved  these 
same  gratuity  benefits  for  the  last  two 
Congresses,  it  seems  only  fitting  and 
equitable  to  provide  coverage  for  sur- 
vivors of  our  unfortimate  slain  officers 
subsequent  to  the  time  the  legislative 
intent  was  clear. 

I  am  hoping  to  see  early  action  on 
this  bill  in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate.  After  all,  when  it  is  felt  that 
the  major  causes  of  death  confronting 
law  enforcement  officials  often  result 
from  their  exposure  to  criminals,  then 
our  public  safety  officers  need  all  the 
protection  and  insurance  we  can  afford 
them. 

I  have  also  sponsored  H.R.  188 — legis- 
lation that  would  provide  reimburse- 
ment of  com-t  costs  for  legal  actions  in- 
volving law  enforcement  officers.  Spe- 
cifically, H.R.  188  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to  cer- 
tain law  enforcement  officers  in  reim- 
bursement for  court  costs  when  the  offi- 
cer is  a  defendent  in  a  suit  arising  from 
performance  of  official  duties. 

Sometimes  our  police  are  charged  w  ith 
gross  negligence  or  harassment  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  If  a  policeman  has 
to  defend  himself  in  court  for  actions 
he  had  to  take  while  performing  his 
duty,  it  is  often  at  a  great  financial  risk. 
Our  police  cannot  afford  many  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  let  alone  a  costly 
lawsuit.  As  our  policemen  protect  us, 
we  need  to  protect  them  too. 

Finally,  the  third  bill  I  have  sponsored 
to  aid  our  law  enforcement  officers  con- 
cerns itself  directly  with  our  protection 
of  these  brave  men.  H.R.  1654,  a  bill  to 
create  a  law  enforcement  officer's  Bill 
of  Rights,  would  provide  our  policemen 
many  of  the  basic  rights  that  our  other 
citizens  now  take  for  granted.  H.R.  1654 
would  insure  the  right  of  a  police  officer 
to  engage  in  political  activity  during  his 
off-duty  time,  as  well  as  guaranteeing 
police  officers  the  same  civil  rights  en- 
joyed by  all  other  citizens.  Moreover,  it 
would  set  up  a  panel  to  hear  the  griev- 
ances of  police  officers  who  claim  their 
civil  rights  have  been  violated,  and  fi- 
nally, it  would  deny  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  funds  to  any 
commiuiity  that  did  not  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  its  locality. 

I  believe  all  would  agree  that  these 
are  not  unfair  requests  for  a  policeman 
to  ask  from  society,  and  yet  these  very 
rights  are  often  cruelly  denied  our  po- 
licemen throughout  this  country. 

If  things  were  as  they  should  be,  we 
would  not  have  to  pass  legislation  like 
these  bills  at  all.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  be  the  first  to  support  the  out- 
standing job  our  policemen  do  across 
the  Nation.  The  passage  of  HM.  188, 
H.R.  189,  and  H.R.  1654  would  draw  at- 
tention to  these  fundamental  rights  for 
our  policemen,  and  can  serve  as  a  fur- 
ther bridge  of  understanding  between 
our  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
countrymen  they  try  to  protect. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEST  WE  FORGET— TESTIMONY  OF 
A  SOVIETT  PRISONER  OF  CON- 
SCIENCE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  been  harassed  and  imprisoned 
by  Soviet  authorities  simply  because  they 
sought  to  exercise  the  basic  human  right 
to  live  in  the  country  of  their  choice. 
Last  year,  I  adopted  a  Soviet  prisoner 
of  conscience,  Boris  Azemikov,  a  28- 
year-old  dentist  whom  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sentenced  to  3V2  years'  impris- 
onment in  a  strict-regime  labor  camp  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
anti-Soviet  organization  simply  for  seek- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister.  During  the  ensuing 
months,  I  was  in  touch  with  Boris  and 
his  family,  the  commandant  of  the  camp 
where  Boris  was  imprisoned,  and  the 
Procurator  General  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Boris  has 
been  freed,  after  serving  3  years  and  3 
months  of  his  3V2-year  sentence.  On 
March  5.  Boris  arrived  in  Israel,  finally 
to  taste  the  freedom  for  which  he  has 
so  dearly  paid.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  him  a  happy  and 
peaceful  life  with  his  family. 

Shortly  after  his  release  from  prison, 
Boris  issued  a  statement  describing  the 
harsh  conditions  which  Soviet  Jewry 
must  endure  and  calling  upon  all  of  us 
to  continue  the  struggle  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  still  "prisoners  of  con- 
science." I  insert  his  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  as  an  eloquent  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  that  emigration  re- 
mains a  hard-to-win  right  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 
Complete   Text    of   Statement   by    Former 

Prisoner  of  Conscience  Boris  Azernikov 

Written  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  Sunday, 

February  16,  1975 

Today.  I  am  in  my  sixth  day  of  freedom 
(i.e.  out  of  prison].  But  to  my  great  surprise 
I  have  realized  that  the  life  of  a  common 
citizen  differs  not  so  much  from  life  of  a 
prisoner.  I  have  changed  one  strict  regime 
for  another  strict  regime.  I  have  no  feeling 
of  real  freedom.  Here  is  the  list  of  "recom- 
mendations" given  me  by  the  KGB,  not  to 
go  to  any  other  city  but  Moscow.  In  Moscow, 
I  must  go  only  to  the  official  organizations 
and  after  fulfilling  the  formalities,  I  must 
return  to  Leningrad.  In  Leningrad  I  have  no 
right  to  visit  my  friends  and  refusenlks. 
That  all  means  that  I  cannot  visit  the  city  of 
Kalinin  where  my  grandfather's  grave  Is;  I 
cannot  visit  Riga  where  the  mother  of  my 
best  friend  Boris  Penson,  who  is  still  In  camp, 
lives  and  it  means  I  am  completely  alone, 
as  it  was  in  camp.  During  these  three  and 
a  half  years  I  have  lost  20  kilograms — ^forty- 
four  pounds.  We  were  sent  to  the  camps 
because  of  our  struggle  for  free  Jewish  emi- 
gration. But  when  I  left  the  camp  and  came 
to  Leningrad  I  suddenly  realized  that  noth- 
ing has  changed  in  principle.  Thousands  of 
Jews  must  still  struggle  for  their  natural 
right — the  right  to  emigrate.  These  goals  for 
which  we  have  struggled  and  for  which  we 
were  Imprisoned  have  not  been  achieved. 
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Because  of  this  yoti  must  not  forget  the 
scores  of  Jews  who  are  In  labor  camps  and 
the  three  million  who  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, though  their  camp  Is  larger.  And  this 
camp  also  has  borders — the  state  borders  of 
the  USSR. 

In  the  "camps"  each  additional  day  Is 
grave.  I  ask  that  yovir  struggle  for  the  free- 
dom of  emigration  must  be  continued  and 
intensified. 


HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  is  now  estimated  at 
8.2  percent  of  our  working  force. 

As  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  we  are 
still  in  the  grip  of  infiatlon  and  fighting 
to  bolster  a  sagging  economy. 

Yet,  none  of  the  figures  are  vei-y  help- 
ful to  us  when  we  seek  to  measure  the 
impact  of  these  events  on  the  human 
beings  involved:  The  workers  who  are 
out  of  work,  and  their  families. 

These  are  massive  problems,  complex 
problems.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  solu- 
tions for  them.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  addresses 
itself  to  one  part  of  one  problem: 

What  to  do  about  health  insurance  for 
the  7'i  million  Americans  who  are  now 
out  of  work. 

While  the  economists  ponder,  a  proc- 
ess not  notable  for  its  production  of  quick 
proposals  or  rapid  solutions,  these  peo- 
ple need  help.  They  need  it  as  rapidly  as 
this  Congress  can  bring  it  to  them. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  unemployed.  It 
is  terrifying  to  be  unemployed  and  sit. 
with  fingers  crossed,  hoping  against 
hope  that  an  illness  will  not  strike  one's 
self,  or  a  member  of  one's  family,  be- 
cause the  health  insurance  has  lapsed. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  matter: 
Some  of  our  health  care  Institutions  are 
very  close  to  financial  jeopardy;  and  pri- 
vate health  insm-ance  plans,  faced  with 
substantial  losses  in  membership,  are 
slowly  reaching  the  point  where  they  are 
less  able  to  spread  the  risk  and  find  their 
premium  structures  inadequate  to  the 
responsibilities  they  have  assumed. 

The  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  figme  out 
some  method  for  continuing  health  cov- 
erage for  the  unemployed  worker  and  his 
family;  and  to  do  it  without  disrupting 
the  health  delivery  system. 

For  the  most  part,  the  majority  of 
American  famiUes— under  more  normal 
circumstances — are  covered  by  em- 
ployer-employee health  insurance 
policies. 

My  bill  proposes  that  ve  institute  a 
temporary  program  which  would,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  unemployment,  con- 
tinue the  worker's  insurance  coverage 
for  himself  and  his  family.  The  method 
I  advocate  is  to  build  upon  our  existing 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

There  is,  within  that  system,  a  work- 
ing mechanism  for  Identifying  eligible 
claimants  and  for  determining  the  pe- 
riod of  their  eligibility  for  compensation 
benefits.  The  State  agencies  which  ad- 
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minister  unemployment  compensation 
can  logically  and  easily  administer  the 
program. 

The  cost  would  be  funded  from  general 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  premiums  paid  on  the  basis  of 
certification  of  entitlement  by  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  agencies. 

The  measure  I  suggest  would  not  only 
cover  the  costs  of  hospital  care  but  of 
medical  care  as  well. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  myself  a  physician. 

I  am  proud  that  this  measure,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  introducing,  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  organized  medicine  Itself. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  tliis 
proposal  carefully  and  to  remember  that 
the  need  for  such  legislation  is 
immediate. 
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aectlon  of  this  Act  before  January  1,  197«,  or 
nfter  the  close  of  December  31,  1976. 
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TOWARD  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


SHRINE  OP  DEMOCRACY  ON   CUR- 
RENCY AS  BICENTENNIAL  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  197 S 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  $2  bills  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  during  1976. 1  cannot  think  of 
a  more  appropriate  time  than  our  Bicen- 
tennial year  to  include  the  Shrine  of 
Democracy  on  our  Nation's  currency. 

Our  magnificent  mountain  memorial 
carved  by  Gutzon  Borglum  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
inspires  millions  of  visitors  each  year. 
This  shrine,  bearing  the  likenesses  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, has  been  designated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  focal  points  for 
the  200th  anniversary  celebration  of  our 
country. 

Similar  legislation  to  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  has  been  introduced  in 
previous  sessions  of  the  Congress.  While 
some  support  was  generated  for  the  con- 
cept there  was  never  enough  enUiusiasm 
to  secure  passage. 

Including  this  reminder  of  our  Na- 
tion's heritage  of  freedom  on  our  Nation's 
currency  is  a  concept  more  valid  than 
ever  before.  It  is  truly  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4733 
A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  during  1976 
of  two-dollar  bills  bearing  the  lllceness  of 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   <n   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue,  In  such 
form  and  design  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
United  States  currency  in  the  denomination 
of  two  dollars  and  bearing  the  likeness  of 
Mo\int  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 

Src.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  Issue  currency  authorized  by  the  first 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  shareholder  resolution  re- 
cently filed  with  the  Southern  Co.  by  the 
United  Church  Board  of  World  Minis- 
tries. 

Concerning  the  apartheid  practices  of 
South  Africa,  this  stockhtrfder  action 
demonstrates  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  religious  institutions  to  demand  cor- 
porate responsibility.  If  investors  are 
alert  to  their  company's  practices,  then 
American  business  involvement  in  South 
Africa  will  refiect  a  perspective  of  con- 
cern for  progressive  change. 

The  United  Church  Board  has  over 
6,000  shares  of  the  Southern  Co.  in  Its 
stock  portfolio  worth  in  excess  of  $60,000 
and  is  in  a  position  to  chaUenge  practices 
which  benefit  shareholders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  workers  in  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Stockholder  Proposal 

Resolved,  that  the  stockholders  of  The 
Southern  Company  request  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  establish  a  Southern  System 
Companies  policy  which  would  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  coal  from  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  as  long  as  the  government  of  that 
country  maintains  racially  discriminatory 
employment  policies  and  practices  through 
apartheid  laws  and  regulations. 

STTPPORTINC  STATEMENT 

We  commend  management's  statement  to 
the  1974  Stockholder's  Meeting  that  The 
Southern  Company  is  "committed  to  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws"  and  maintains 
Affirmative  Action  Programs  .  .  .  designed 
to  ensure  non-discrimination,  not  only  in 
hiring  and  promotion,  but  in  all  other  areas 
of  the  business  as  weU. 

In  an  action  morally  incompatible  with 
these  principles,  the  Company  has  now  en- 
tered Into  a  $47,000,000  contract  importing 
2Vi  million  tons  of  coal  from  South  African 
companies.  Under  ultra-segregationist  prac- 
tices, this  coal  is  produced  through  the  "con- 
tract labor"  of  Black  miners  who  average  930 
monthly,  less  than  >4  of  the  wages  of  the 
White  miners  placed  over  them.  While  the 
latter  have  subsidized  family  housing,  most 
Black  miners  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
famiUes  behind  on  reservations  during  their 
year-long  contracts.  Regardless  of  ability, 
they  are  relegated  to  bottom-bracket  Jobs.  By 
South  African  law,  no  Black  miner  can  su- 
pervise a  White  or  belong  to  a  recognized 
trade  union.  Forbidden  citizenship  and  the 
vote  in  South  Africa,  Blacks  have  few  nor- 
mal means  to  Improve  their  lot. 

The  Southern  Company  should  stop  forc- 
ing free  American  miners  to  compete  with 
ooal  produced  by  South  Africa's  oppressed 
and  drastically  underpaid  laborers. 


UNITED  CHURCH  BOARD  OP  WORIJ3 
MINISTRIES  STOCKHOLDER  PRO- 
POSAL ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
94th  Congress  has  convened  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  serious  economic  crisis  since 
the  Great  Depression.  The  cost  of  living 
is  increasing  in  excess  of  12  percent  a 
year,  resulting  in  a  decline  in  real  pur- 
chasing power  and  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Unemployment  is  over  8  percent  na- 
tionally—and higher  in  major  labor  mar- 
kets— and  some  are  predicting  it  will  go 
to  10  percent.  Economic  indicators  re- 
veal imusual  softness  in  the  economy  and 
portend  continuing  difficulties. 

Despite  President  Ford's  feeble  charges 
of  a  "do-nothing  Congress,"  I  believe  that 
the  94th  Congress  has  an  unustial  sense 
of  urgency  and  is  responding  to  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  action.  The  Congress  is 
an  urfwieldy  institution,  composed  of  535 
Members  representing  a  vast  diversity  of 
interests  and  opinions.  Yet,  we  are  on 
our  way  to  developing  a  coherent  and 
timely  program  to  deal  with  recession, 
unemployment,  and  our  energy  problems. 
Already,  the  House  has  passed  a  $21.1 
billion  tax  rebate  and  reduction  program 
which  will  provide  immediate  relief  for 
middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers  and 
stimulate  the  economy.  This  legislation 
also  provides  for  an  immediate  end  to 
the  costliest  special  interest  tax  loop- 
hole— the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The 
President's  efforts  to  emasculate  the  food 
stamp  program  have  been  thwarted.  Both 
Houses  approved  legislation  to  suspend 
Mr.  Ford's  oil  tariff  increases  which 
would  have  added  $50  to  $60  billion  an- 
nually to  our  inflationary  spiral  without 
offering  much  promise  for  meaningful  re- 
ductions m  energy  consumption.  Demo- 
cratic Task  Forces  in  both  bodies  have 
proposed  alternatives  to  the  administra- 
tion's economic  and  energy  plans  and 
have  set  target  dates  for  completing  leg- 
islative action. 

The  congressional  alternative  to  the 
President's  program  is  designed  to 
achieve  economic  recovery  and  energy 
conservation  without  increstsing  inflation 
or  creating  inequities.  Top  priority  l!< 
given  to  economic  recovery  rather  than 
drastic  and  arbitrary  short  run  energy 
reduction  targets.  The  Ford  energy  pro- 
gram, which  relies  on  inflationary  price 
increases  for  both  imported  and  domes- 
tic fuel  oil,  would  cost  already  hard- 
pressed  consumers  approximatley  $50 
billion  In  higher  prices  and  Increase  im- 
employment.  The  congressional  program 
substitutes  quotas  and  a  gradual  gas  tax 
to  decrease  energy  consumption  and  pre- 
vent across-the-board  consumer  cost 
Increases,  high  Industry  profits,  and 
damage  to  the -environment. 

In  my  view,  stimulating  the  economy 
and  getting  people  back  to  work  Is  of 
prime  Importance.  Toward  this  end,  the 
House  leadership  has  anflounced  plans 
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to  speed  up  appropriations  for  job-creat- 
ing projects  and  programs  throughout 
the  Government. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  will  be 
working  for  a  tax  rebate  and  permanent 
tax  reduction  aimed  at  relief  for  middle- 
and  lower-income  taxpayers;  an  end  to 
special  interest  tax  loopholes;  increased 
funding  for  public  service  jobs;  reduced 
interest  rates  and  the  selective  allocation 
of  credit  to  stimulate  industrial  produc- 
tion and  the  housing  market;  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits  and  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  current  and  retired 
Federal  employees  as  well  as  social 
security  recipients. 

While  I  support  most  aspects  of  the 
task  f(»X3e  energy  proposals,  I  believe 
we  can  and  should  go  further,  and  move 
to  place  energy  decisions  where  they 
bdoQg — with  the  people's  representatives 
and  not  with  private  corporations  whose 
only  motive  is  their  own  profit.  His- 
torically, this  Nation  has  turned  its  na- 
tural resources  over  to  private  industry. 
This  has  been  a  costly  mistake  and  must 
be  corrected. 


UNNECESSARY  REGULAITONS 


.  HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OEOo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  :^)eaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
one  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  Senator 
Bbooke.  It  Is  in  response  to  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Senator  that  would  place 
a  progressively  stiff  tax  on  new  auto- 
mobiles based  upon  their  weight. 

The  arguments  raised  in  this  letter 
make  good  sense.  More  and  more  people 
are  fed  up  with  too  much  Government, 
too  much  regulation,  and  too  much  red- 
tape. 

Overzealous  regulation  by  the  Congress 
has  added  excessive  nonproductive  costs 
to  our  economy.  More  free  enterprise  and 
less  Government  regulation  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
Senator  Brooke: 

Kenket  Chevrolbt,  Inc., 
Johnston,  Ohio,  February  27,  1975. 

Deab  Skkator  Brooke:  I  have  beard  of 
your  proposed  Senate  Bills  4234  and  423S 
which  affect  the  auto  Industry.  Senator,  X 
can't  believe  that  you  are  serious. 

Don't  you  remember  that  the  heavier  cars 
were  efficient  operating  cars  before  you  and 
your  colleagues  started  passing  laws  for  so- 
caUed  emission  and  safety  standards?  Don't 
you  realize  that  government  standards  have 
added  616  doUars  to  the  price  of  an  average 
1976  car  plus  reducing  gasoline  mileage  by 
one-third  or  more?  And  Senator,  have  you 
considered  the  fact  that  the  government 
standards  required  in  1978  wni  add  610  dol- 
lars to  the  price  of  a  car  over  the  1975  price? 
Isn't  It  possible  that  Congress  is  responsible 
for  a  major  part  of  our  economic  problems 
and  energy  shortages?  Now  to  top  it  all  off, 
you  are  going  to  outUw  the  cars  that  Con- 
gress brought  to  near  destruction.  Senator, 
where  is  your  common  sense? 

Haven't  you  reaUaed  that  tbe  pubUc 
doesn't  want  the  additional  emission  and 
safety  standards.  They  are  removing  or  dis- 
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connecting  equipment  wherever  possible. 
Senator,  the  law  to  reduce  the  speed  limit 
to  65  mph  did  more  for  safety  and  to  con- 
serve energy  than  aU  of  the  hundreds  ot 
oosUy  laws  Congress  passed.  Perhaps  this  Is 
too  simple,  but  did  you  ever  oonslder  tww 
many  lives  could  be  saved  and  how  much 
energy  oovild  be  conserved  If  the  "'i^F'Tium 
speedometer  on  any  car  was  65  mph?  By 
using  less  fuel,  isn't  it  logical  that  the  air 
would  be  less  polluted? 

Senator,  you  stated  that  large  cars  are 
too  expensive  for  the  nation  to  bear.  Per- 
h<4>s  it  is  the  Congress  that  is  too  expensive 
for  this  country  to  bear.  I  faU  to  under- 
stand how  this  country  can  afford  535  Con- 
gressmen that  are  interested  only  in  their 
own  welfare.  Yes,  I  know  you  make  $42,500 
ill  salary.  But  I  also  know  that  your  salary 
represents  about  5  percent  of  the  total  cost 
to  keep  a  CongTessman.  Why  not  pass  a  law 
to  reduce  some  of  your  fringe  benefits  which 
this  country  cannot  afford?  You  promote 
waste  not  only  by  the  laws  you  pass  but  by 
yoiu-  way  of  living.  TeU  me  that  800  limou- 
sines in  Washington,  D.C.  are  not  wastefuL 
Does  being  a  Congressman  give  you  the  right 
to  be  wasteful? 

Senator,  I  am  very  concerned  for  our  coun- 
try. I  think  you  should  be  concerned,  too. 
But  your  legislation  shows  little  evidence  of 
interest  in  solving  our  problems.  This  coun- 
try was  buUt  on  free  enterprise  but  you  are 
bringing  It  to  destruction.  You  cannot  con- 
tinue to  regulate  everything  by  law.  And 
you  cannot  continue  to  give  everything  to 
those  who  wiU  not  help  themselves. 

The  people  of  this  country  Including  the 
Congress  must  start  working  and  not  just 
receiving  handouts.  liet  the  country  operate. 
Dent  strangle  it!  Please  reconsider  your 
proposed  laws! 
Sincerely, 

Edward  P.  Kennet, 

President. 
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MOSS  PROMISES  WINDS  OP  CHANGE 
IN  REGULATING  THE  REGULA- 
TORS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Sacramento. 
John  E.  Moss,  addressed  this  week  the 
National  Cable  TV  Association  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C. 

My  constituent.  Gene  lacopi  of  Wood- 
land, Calif.,  has  been  active  over  the 
years  in  developing  legislative  awareness 
of  the  cable  TV  industry  and  vice  versa. 
Moss,  in  his  address,  points  up  the  need 
for  a  separate  set  of  regulations  for  the 
cable  .TV  industry  different  from  the 
regulations  of  those  broadcasters  who 
use  the  public  airways. 

From  Moss'  new  position  as  chief  of 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
there  is  hope  for  change. 

Moss'  message  follows: 
THE  Chakgimc  Cokgbzssiomai.  ENvnoNMEurr 

fx»  Cable  Legislation 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  John  E.   Moss) 

I  am  pleased  to  again  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  break  bread  with  members  of  the 
cable  industry.  As  one  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  pubUc  life  for  some  27  yean,  I 
have  a  commitment  to  communication.  It 
is  my  belief  that  free  and  unfettered  com- 


munication Is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
democratic  society.  (Far  those  of  a  political 
persoaston  other  than  mine,  I  would  em- 
phasise that  I  use  "democratle"  in  this  con- 
text spelled  with  a  small  "d".)  Because  of 
this  belief,  I  worked  for  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  at  the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee  to 
achieve  enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  This  legislation  has  begun 
to  open  up  many  previously  secret  processes 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  also  understand  the  promise  of  the  cable 
television  Industry  to  the  future  of  our 
nation.  In  less  than  SO  years  radio  broadcast- 
ing added  a  new  dimension  to  our  Uves.  To- 
day, television  Is  a  part  of  our  Uves  and 
our  society  and  is  shaping  them  both. 

Under  the  pattern  established  by  the  Ra- 
dio Act  of  1927,  radio  and  television  broad- 
casters are  given  a  licensed  monopoly  over 
freqxiencies  in  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
As  a  concommitant  of  that  licensed  monop- 
oly, we  have  imiwsed  government  regula- 
tions of  program  content  in  the  form  of  the 
"equal  time"  provisions  and  the  Fairness 
Doctrine.  The  equal  time  provisions,  of 
course,  require  equal  treatment  by  broad- 
ca.sters  of  opposing  candidates  for  elective 
political  offices.  The  Falrneps  Doctrine  re- 
qvUres  broadcasters  to  present  contrasting 
positions  on  controversial  issues  of  pubUc 
importance  when  they  present  one  such  posi- 
tion. I  regard  these  Oovemment  Intrusions 
Into  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  as  necessary 
evils  which  are  made  necessary  by  the 
scarcity  of  frequencies  In  iiie  electromagnetic 
.spectrum  and  our  practice  of  granting  broad- 
casters monopolies  over  those  frequencies. 

Among  the  great  promises  I  see  In  cable 
television  with  Its  abundance  of  channels 
providing  the  opportunity  for  access  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints  is  the  avoidance  of  Oov- 
emment regulation  of  program  content  such 
as  the  equal  time  requirements  and  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine. 

But  as  with  every  other  great  technological 
development  since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  economic,  social,  and  legal  frameworks 
within  which  your  Industry  must  develop 
have  been  resistant  and  slow  to  change.  For 
example,  in  1968  260  new  CATV  systems  be- 
gan operation.  In  each  succeeding  year  there 
have  been  fewer  systems  beginning  operation. 
In  aU  of  1974,  I  understand  there  were  only 
43.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  cable 
system  began  operation  less  than  15  percent 
of  this  Nation's  67  million  TV  homes  have  the 
benefit  of  cable  television.  Although  our 
depressed  economy  is  in  part  resp>onsibIe  for 
the  present  plight  of  your  Industry,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  cause 
is  the  hostUe  regulatory  environment  la 
which  ttuit  Industry  must  operate.  It  would 
appear  that  any  remedy  for  the  problem 
must  be  supplied  by  Congress. 

Yet  during  the  time  I  have  been  Ui  Con- 
gress there  have  been  four  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts made  to  legislate  with  regard  to  cable 
television.  In  1969.  the  Senate  by  one  vote 
defeated  legislation  spelling  out  the  FCC's 
charter  to  regulate  cable  TV.  Seven  years 
later  in  1966  similar  legislation  reported  out 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
failed  to  obtain  floor  clearance  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  following  year  (1967)  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  rewrite  of  the  Copy- 
right  Act  which  failed  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Senate.  Revision  of  the  Copyright  Act,  as 
you  know,  has  tremendous  significance  for 
the  cable  television  industry.  In  each  of  the 
years  since  1067,  the  Senate  has  attempted 
to  pass  a  Copyright  bllL  Last  year  It  finally 
succeeded  only  to  have  the  legislation  re- 
ferred  to   the   House   Judiciary  Committee 
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which  was  unable  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion because  of  Its  Immersion  In  proceedings 
to  impeach  the  President  and  on  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  the  Vice  President. 
Today  neither  the  Communications  Act 
V  hich  was  passed  in  1934  nor  the  Copyright 
Act  which  was  enacted  in  1909  contains  one 
paragraph  relating  to  cable  television.  Yet 
under  the  authority  of  the  Communications 
Act.  the  PCC  has  adopted  some  of  the  most 
complex  regulations  regarding  cable  televi- 
sion ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Fortnightly  and  CBS  v.  Teleprompter 
cases  decided  Issues  essential  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  cable  television  industry  on 
the  basis  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

To  a  large  extent  the  Inability  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  to  act  on  vital  matters  such 
as  cable  television  has  been  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  staff  resources  and  unthinking  ob- 
-  servance  of  archaic  traditions  and  proce- 
dures such  as  the  dominant  seniority 
system. 

But  as  you  are  aware  the  winds  of  change 
are  blowing  through  the  corridors  of  Con- 
gress. As  one  of  those  minor  changes,  I  have 
left    the    chairmanship    of    the    Commerce 
and  Finance  Subcommittee,  which  I  had  held 
for  eight  years,  and  have  been  elected  by 
my  colleagues  to  the  chair  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations.  This 
Subcommittee    has   no   legislative   jurisdic- 
tion but  Is  responsible  for  oversight  of  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  programs  within 
the  Jitfisdictlon  of  our  parent  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Among  the 
agencies    included    are    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion,   the   Federal    Power   Commission,    the 
Food    and    Drug    Administration,    the    En- 
vironmental   Protection    Agency,    the    Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  and,  of  course,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  Subcom- 
mittee is  also  empowered  to  conduct  such 
investigations  within  its  area  Jurisdiction  as 
it  determines  to  be  needed. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Oversight  and  Investigations  I  have 
made  a  survey  of  the  matters  demanding 
the  Subcommittee's  attention.  Their  niun- 
ber  and  diversity  are  startling.  Among  others, 
the  list  includes  the  adequacy  of  competition 
In  the  energy  industries,  the  reliability  of 
information  on  energy  reserves  and  produc- 
tion, the  role  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  sharp  inflation 
In  health  care  costs  and  the  disparity  of 
those  costs  In  different  areas  of  the  Nation, 
the  need  for  accepted  standards  in  the  health 
professions,  competition  in  the  food  indus- 
try, the  Administration's  proposed  mora- 
torium on  environmental  and  safety  regtila- 
tlons,  and  the  effectiveness  of  passive  re- 
straint systems  in  automobiles. 

One  of  the  first  studies  the  Subcommittee 
will  undertake  is  the  role  and  operation  of 
all  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies.  I 
see  too  much  evidence  that  the  regulators 
have  tended  to  hand  over  to  the  regulated 
the  true  power  of  regulation.  The  result  of 
that  Is  the  destruction  of  competition.  This 
country  was  buUt  not  Just  with  free  enter- 
prise, and  I  think  It  is  important  to  include 
the  competition  aspect.  In  this  study  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  the  need 
of  these  agencies  for  procedural  reform  and 
their  effect  on  competition  In  the  industries 
which  they  regulate.  The  FCC  will,  of  course, 
be  included  In  this  study.  Although  the  study 
of  the  FCC  wUl  not  be  focused  on  the  Com- 
mission's regulation  of  the  cable  television 
industry,  that  subject  certainly  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  addition  to  the  benefits  which 
I  expect  to  flow  directly  from  such  study  i 
hope  It  wUl  also  provide  an  Information  base 
on  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Communlca- 
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tions  can  draw  when  it  begins  to  consider 
cable  legislation  later  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  wUl  again  have  an 
opporttmity  to  address  you  at  the  beginning 
of  the  95th  Congress  at  which  time  I  will  be 
able  to  review  with  you  the  cable  and  copy- 
right legislation  enacted  by  the  94th  Con- 
gress under  which  your  industry  is  growing 
and  prospering. 

Thank  you. 


March  12,  1975 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  PROPOSED 
RESCISSION  OP  FUNDS  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed rescissions  for  health  programs 
and  education  would  totally  dismantle 
many  beneficial  programs  and  services 
in  this  area  and  render  others  ineffec- 
tive. 

One  of  the  primary  fimctions  of  good 
government  is  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
to  promote  a  high  standard  of  health 
care.  The  proposed  rescission  would  af- 
fect a  wide  range  of  health  care  programs 
affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  all 
Americans.  These  measures,  for  instance, 
include  a  rescission  of  $55  million  in 
funds  for  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  This  rescis- 
sion ignores  the  fact  that  alcohol  abuse  is 
America's  worst  drug  problem  and  third 
worst  health  problem.  Considering  this 
proposed  rescission,  then,  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  practicality,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  lack  of  funds  in  this  area 
now  will  prove  costly  in  the  future. 

Similarly,  $38  million  has  been  cut 
from  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1975  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  which  deals  with  the  crucial 
problems  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs 
blood  vessels,  and  blood.  The  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Health  Resources 
Administration,  and  the  Mental  Health 
Administration  have  also  received  major 
setbacks  in  the  President*  proposed  plan. 
In  my  own  State  of  Cahfornia,  the 
President's  proposed  cutbacks  of  314(d) 
will  hinder  efforts  to  support  a  sickle  cell 
anemia  testing  program,  the  mainte- 
nance of  clinical  facilities  for  tubercu- 
losis victims,  the  treatment  of  venereal 
disease  in  local  public  health  depart- 
ments, and  the  evaluation  of  health  care 
services  delivery. 

I  am  especially  alarmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's rescissions  in  the  field  of  health 
care  include  maternal  and  child  health 
services.  The  proposed  funding  cuts 
would  close  10  pediatric  pulmonary  cen- 
ters which  assist  some  30,000  children 
Also  seriously  affected  would  be  our  re- 
search and  training  programs  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped children,  as  well  as  support  for 
emergency  medical  services. 

The  majority  of  the  programs  affected 
by  the  proposed  funding  cutback  in  these 
areas  are  programs  which  have  been  op- 
erating on  funding  Inadequate  even  In 
preinflationary   times.   The   President's 


assertion  that  he  Is  merely  eliminating 
supplemental  funding  or  overfunding  is 
misleading;  in  fact,  these  rescissions  are 
eliminating  vital  funding  to  services  gen- 
erally rendered  to  women  and  childi-en 
in  the  low-income  bracket  whose  only 
access  to  preventive  medicine  is  supplied 
through  Federal  funding. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  rescission 
of  these  funds  for  such  vital  health  pro- 
grams. Rather  than  promoting  the  best 
efforts  of  medical  research,  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  a  false  economic  meas- 
ure to  cut  back  Government  spending  by 
hurting  the  innocent  victims  of  disease 
and  jeopardizing  health  care  through 
substandard  financing.  This  callousness 
in  regard  to  the  humane  needs  of  our 
society  must  not  be  allowed  when  a  mas- 
sive budget  is  being  proposed  for  spend- 
ing on  mihtary  and  defense  programs. 
Again,  in  the  area  of  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  occupational,  voca- 
tional, adult  education  and  higher  edu- 
cation,  and  programs   for   library   re- 
sources— in  short,  the  full  spectrum  of 
the  educational  process  and  its  institu- 
tions, are  adversely  affected  by  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  rescissions.  Ironically, 
the  cutback  of  funds  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation is  also  detrimental  to  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  since  education  is  consid- 
ered a  labor-intensive  field.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  these  educational 
cutbacks  will  merely  transfer  the  burden 
of  funding  from  the  Federal  to  the  State 
and  local  levels,  which  are  largely  in- 
capable of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
these  programs. 

Educational  programs  such  as  Follow 
Through,   Bilingual   Education,   Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies,  and  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation, deaUng  mainly  with  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged   children,    frequently    from 
minority  groups,  would  all  be  subject  to 
serious  cutbacks  under  the  proposed  re- 
scission plan.  In  California,  the  State 
department  of  education  has  informed 
me- that  the  rescissions  would  "adversely 
affect  a  variety  of  progiams  plus  in- 
crease the  confusion  and  anxiety  which 
long  have  been  associated  with  lateness 
for  the  funding  of  Federal  programs." 
These  reductions  in  the  Federal  budget 
are  again  misdirected.  They  are  injurious 
to  our  most  precious  resource — the  young 
people  of  this  Nation— without  aUeviat- 
ing  the  budgetary  problems  raised  by 
Inflation.  It  is  time  for  the  Ford  admin- 
istration to  reassess   its  priorities  for 
budget   cutbacks   in   terms    of   human 
social  needs.  We  must  recognize  that 
Federal  moneys  now  being  used  to  build 
war  machines  or  grant  unending  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Indochina  could  better 
be   allotted  to  the   vital   programs  of 
health,  education,  and  social  well-being 
which  are  essential  to  the  true  prosperity 
of  our  Nation. 


VETS  IS  NOT  GOOD  TO  VETERANS 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
a  recent  Investigation  by  the  Veterans' 
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Administration  of  a  private  employment 
agency.  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training  Services,  Inc. — VETS — of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  which  Is  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  revealed  that  there 
were  many  violations  of  the  law  and  of 
VA  regulations  involved  in  on-the-job 
training  progi'ams  originating  with 
VETS. 

Since  the  operation  of  this  firm  was 
not  confined  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  veterans  in  their 
districts  who  emolled  with  this  firm  the 
finding  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1975. 
Honorable  J.  Herbert  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  This  refers  to  your  in- 
quiry In  behalf  of  Mr.  William  P.  HoUiday, 
President  of  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  Services,  Incorporated. 

V.E.T.S.  is  an  employment  agency  that  has 
been  assisting  Florida  employers  In  develop- 
ing on-the-job  training  programs  for  ap- 
proval for  veterans'  benefits.  The  employer  is 
charged  a  fee  and  veterans  that  are  enrolled 
in  the  programs  developed  are  also  charged 
a  fee.  Cur  Regional  Office  in  St.  Petersburg 
received,  from  the  State  Approving  Agency, 
several  job  ti-ainlng  programs  developed  by 
the  VJI.T.S.,  containing  such  questionable 
material  that  we  felt  It  necessary  to  investi- 
gate their  practices  and  procedures  Involving 
Veterans  Administration  matters. 

The  preliminary  results  of  our  Investiga- 
tion indicated  that  the  scope  of  the  inves- 
tigation should  be  expanded  to  include  an 
audit  of  each  on-the-jcb  training  program 
initiated  by  the  company.  The  Florida  State 
Approving  Agency  Is  relnspecting  each  .such 
approval. 

Mr.  HolUday  Is  aware  of  the  Joint  Investi- 
gation by  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  State  Approving  Agency.  He  has  been  in- 
formed that  our  St.  Petersbiu-g  Regional  Of- 
fice has  been  Instructed  not  to  process  fur- 
ther enrollments  In  V.E.T.S.  cases  until  such 
time  as  results  of  the  Investigation  are 
known. 

As  the  results  of  the  investigation  become 
known  in  an  individual  case,  benefits  will 
be  authorized  if  there  is  a  finding  tiiat  all 
previsions  of  the  law  are  met. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  again  of  ycur  in- 
terest In  veterans'  affnlrs. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Roudebush, 

Administrator. 

Vete&ans'  Administration, 
St.  Petesrburg,  Fla.,  February  24,  1075. 
Hon.  J.  Herbert  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burke:  This  will  siipplement  our 
letter  of  October  4,  1974,  concerning  Veterans 
Employment  and  Training  Services,  Inc.,  of 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

As  we  began  receiving  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  complaints  and  Inquiries  concerning 
the  operation  of  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  we  felt  it  ap- 
propriate to  ask  the  Veterans  Administration 
Investigation  and  Security  Service  to  con- 
duct a  full  scale  Investigation.  An  Investiga- 
tor was  dispatched  to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale- 
Mi.iinl  area  and  his  investigation  was  accom- 
plished during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1974. 

During  his  invesligation  it  became  appar- 
esr.  that  there  were  many  violations  of  the 
law  and  VA  Regulations  Involved  In  tbe 
prDsrams  which  had  their  origin  with 
V  E.T.S.,  Inc.  It  also  became  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  would  not  have 
been  successful  in  approving  these  question- 
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able  programs  without  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  someone  within  the  State  Approving 
Agency.  The  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
local  employee  of  the  State  Approving  Agency 
was  visiting  the  approved  firms  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  owners  and  employees  of  V£.TJS., 
Inc.  The  State  Approving  Agency  also  entered 
into  our  investigation  and  as  a  result  of  our 
cooperative  findings,  the  State  employee  was 
removed  from  his  position  and  subsequently 
was  removed  from  State  employment. 

To  Illustrate  some  of  the  discrepancies  In 
the  training  programs  approved  by  the  State 
Approving  Agencj-  which  had  their  origin 
with  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  we  cite  the  case  of  Man- 
guarlan's  Incorporated  of  Ft.  Lauderdale.  We 
received  a  call  from  the  Personnel  Director 
of  Mangurian's  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  who  stated 
that  he  had  entered  Lnto  arrangement  with 
V.E.T.S.,  Inc..  whereby  he  had  32  veterans 
working  for  Mangurian's  who  were  in  train- 
ing programs  and  their  applicatioiis  bad  been 
submitted  to  the  VA.  He  further  stated  that 
these  32  veterans  were  looking  for  their  pay- 
ments and  demanded  to  know  why  the  pro- 
grams had  not  been  approved.  We  explained 
to  him  that  there  was  some  serious  question 
about  the  validity  of  progranis  submitted  by 
V.E.T.S.,  Inc..  and  that  he  would  be  contacted 
soon  by  the  State  Approving  Agency  for  veri- 
fication of  the  validity  of  the  trainhig  pro- 
grams at  Mangurian's.  The  Personnel  Direc- 
tor seemed  most  upset  with  our  answer.  The 
State  Approving  Agency  later  contacted  Man- 
gurian's and  they  found  that  the  Personnel 
Director  who  had  called  this  Regional  Office 
had  been  replaced  and  the  new  Personnel 
Director  iiiforraed  the  State  Approving 
Agency  that,  in  fact,  there  never  had  been 
any  a|>provable  training  programs  at  Man- 
guriai'.'s  and  it  had  been  di.scovered  that  the 
previous  Perconnel  Director  had,  apparently 
in  conjunction  with  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  employees, 
formulated  fraudulent  pay  and  training  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  securing  VA  approval 
of  training  programs.  The  new  Personnel  Di- 
rector further  stated  that  the  fees  which 
their  veterans  had  paid  to  V.E.T.S..  Inc.,  for 
the  service  had  been  relmbvirsed  by  Man- 
gurian's. 

The  Mangurian's  case  is  merely  an  example 
of  the  numerous  programs  which  were  set 
up  by  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  and  were  not  and  were 
never  intended  to  be  valid  training  situa- 
tions. 

When  the  State  Appro\  lug  Agency  learned 
that  there  was  apparent  collusion  between 
their  employee  and  VJ;.T.S.,  Inc.,  they  took 
prompt  action  to  rectify  the  situation.  To 
date,  they  have  re-in.spected  88  facilities 
which  had  training  programs  formulated  by 
V.E.T.S.,  Inc.  Of  the  83,  47  approvals  were 
completely  withdrawn,  40  firms  were  reap- 
provcd  after  substantive  revisions  resulting 
from  the  new  inspections,  and  one  program 
was  found  to  be  valid  as  prevlotisly  approved. 

We  now  understand  that  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  has 
closed  their  oCice  and  tliat  their  telephone  is 
disconnected.  We  do  not  know  whether 
V.E.T.S.,'  Inc.,  plans  to  remain  in  the  ap- 
proval business.  We  have  received  complaints 
that  employees  of  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  are  contact- 
ing veterans  and  requesting  that  veterans 
pay  to  V.B.TS.,  Inc.,  the  fee  previously  agreed 
upon  before  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  will  release  the 
VA  check  to  the  veteran.  As  you  know,  on 
all  veterans  approved  by  V.E.T.S.,  Inc..  it  was 
the  consistent  policy  of  that  company  to 
liave  the  veteran  ask  the  VA  to  mail  checks 
to  2145  Davie  Boulevard,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
which  is  the  address  of  the  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  of- 
fice. When  we  are  Informed  by  veterans  that 
V.E.T.S.,  Inc..  Is  trying  to  withhold  the 
checks,  v.'e  are  advising  the  veterans  to  de- 
mand tljat  the  check  be  turned  over  to  them 
wltliout  any  conditional  release,  and  that 
the  payment  of  fees  to  V.E.T5.,  Inc.,  Is  a 
civil  matter  and  bears  no  rclationsliip  with 
receipt  of  the  VA  check. 

In  summary,  oiu"  evici.ence  strongly  indl- 
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cates  that  V.E.T.S.,  Inc.,  was  engaged  In  activ- 
ities hi  the  Ft.  Lauderdale-Miami  area  which 
were  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
veterans.  Clearly,  most  of  their  programs 
were  formulated  primarily  for  tbe  purpose  of 
obtaining  funds  for  themselves  and  for  vet- 
erans without  regard  to  tbe  validity  of  the 
training  situation.  The  evidence  also  strongly 
Indicates  that  VJ;.T.S.,  Inc.,  had  the  assist- 
ance of  an  employee  of  the  State  Approving 
Agency  in  their  activities  which  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  carry  on  these  activi- 
ties. The  State  Approving  Agency  has  now 
assigned  thrcs  highly  competent  employees 
to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale-Miami  area  for  the 
pur;>03e  of  approving  On-lhe-Job  training 
programs.  We  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion exercise  no  control  over  who  formulates 
training  programs.  However,  we  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  State  Approving 
Agency  that  all  OJT  programs,  regardless  of 
origin,  vrtll  now  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  we  anticipate  no  further  prob- 
lems in  this  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WU-LIAM    R.    BLACKWELI, 

Director. 


FATHER  CORNELIAN  DENDE.  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  "ROSARY  HOUR," 
DELIVERS  A  MOVING  TRIBUTE  TO 
MRS.  ALFREDA  W.  SLOMINSKI. 
ERIE  COUNTY  COMPTROLLER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  it  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
give  an  address  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoi'ing  one  of  the  truly  fine  public 
servants  of  western  New  York,  Mrs. 
Alfreda  Slominski,  Erie  Cotinty  comp- 
troller. 

Mrs.  Slominski  is  one  of  those  rare 
people  who  has  consistently  put  prin- 
ciple above  politics,  her  community  and 
her  country  above  consensus,  and  the 
next  generation  ahead  of  just  the  "next 
election."  Our  new  comptroller  of  Erie 
County,  "Alfreda,"  as  she  is  affection- 
ately called  by  thousands  of  Buffalonians. 
represents  America's  hard-working  tax- 
payer— that  forgotten  citizen  whose 
main  concern  it  is  to  raise  a  family  in 
concert  with  a  love  for  God  and  for  this 
country. 

By  her  actions,  her  leadership  and  her 
unfailing  courage.  Mrs.  Slominski  has 
done  much  to  enhance  not  only  the  image 
of  women  but  the  image  of  politicians  as 
well.  In  his  inti'oduction  of  "Our  Comp- 
troller," Father  Cornelian  Dende  said: 

She  is  convinced  that  by  the  very  fact 
that  she  Is  a  woman,  she  has  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  political  life  of  her  community. 
Her  argument  might  run  something  like  this: 
"If  politics  is  tbe  art  of  government  (and  it 
Is ) ,  and  if  government  is  public-housekeep- 
ing (and  It  Is),  then  a  woman's  place  is  quite 
logically  in  politics." 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  women's  clubs  of 
New  York  State  and  Buffalo,  Alfreda  was 
also  honored  by  the  attendance  of  her 
many  friends  in  those  fine  clubs. 

Father  Dende  also  mentioned  Mrs.  SIo- 
minski's  concern  for  the  taxpayer: 

Now,  Judging  by  her  past  record,  I  can't 
Imagine  Alfreda  to  be  a  person  who  would 
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run  away  from  a  battle.  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  been  an  outspoken  champion  for 
fiscal  solvency  and  accountability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Alfreda  in  the  great 
task  of  helping  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  to  government 
at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Alfreda  Slominski  and 
her  husband  Richard  ti'uly  believe  that 
the  only  safe  repositoiy  for  human 
freedom  rests  in  men  and  women  con- 
cerned enough  to  take  part  in  the  po- 
litical process  and  exercise  responsibility 
for  their  own  economic  well  being. 

Mrs.  Slominski  is  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  After  obtaining  her  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  her  Juris  Doctor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  she  entered  politics  in 
1952  via  an  appointment  to  the  Buffalo 
Board  of  Education.  From  there  she  was 
elected  and  then  re-elected  councilman- 
at-large  for  the  city  of  Buffalo's  com- 
mon council.  In  1969  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  be  nominated  by  a  major 
political  party  for  the  office  of  mayor  in 
any  U.S.  city  with  a  population  of  more 
than  500,000.  From  her  position  as  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  common  council  Mrs. 
Slominski  was  elected  Erie  County  comp- 
troller on  November  5.  1974,  and  she 
assumed  her  duties  on  January  1  of  this 
year. 

Alfreda  has  always  had  the  whole- 
hearted support  and  special  dedication 
of  the  Polish  community  of  western  New 
York.  In  his  remarks.  Father  Dende.  him- 
self of  Polish  descent,  pjiid  a  tribute  of 
his  own  to  his  dsar  friend : 

I've  watched  Alfreda  In  acilou  these  past 
twelve  years  of  her  public  life,  from  the  time 
when  as  a  Citizen-Volunteer  slie  joined  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  during  her  two 
terms  as  member  of  the  Buffalo  Con-.mon 
Council,  and  now  as  Comptroller  of  Erie 
County  .  .  .  and  I  must  say  she  is  certainly 
an  "exciting  politician""  (to  say  the 
least)  .  .  .  who  is  always  where  the  action 
Is.  .  .  .  She  la  considered  one  of  the  area's 
hardest  working  and  outspoken  political 
figures.  .  .  .  She  always  does  her  home- 
work .  .  .  and  well.  .  .  .  The  Polish  Commu- 
nity of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  is  extremely 
proud  of  our  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  triljute  todav  to 
this  outspoken  and  dedicated  ladv,  a 
woman  who  has  championed  right  for 
right's  sake  and  restored  credibility  and 
dignity  to  our  government.  I  would  like 
to  include  here  the  full  te.\t  of  Father 
Dende's  remarks,  followed  by  a  list  of 
those  who  spent  many  long  hours  prepar- 
ing such  a  memorable  and  enjoyable 
tribute  to  such  a  deserving  woman.  Mrs. 
Alfreda  W.  Slominski : 
Address    by    Father    COHNfLiAN    De.mde    I^f 

Honor  of  Mrs.  Alfreda  W.  Slominski 

I  feel  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this  evening's 
tribute  to  a  wonderful  person  and  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  our  Comptroller, 
Mrs.  Alfreda  Slominski. 

I've  watched  Alfreda  in  action  these  past 
twelve  years  of  her  public  life,  from  the 
time  when  as  a  Citizen-Volunteer  she  Joined 
the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  during  her 
two  terms  as  member  of  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mon Council,  and  now  as  Comptroller  of 
Erie  County  .  .  .  and  I  must  say  she  is  cer- 
tainly an  "exciting  politician'  (to  say  the 
least)  .  .  .  who  is  always  there  where  the 
action  is. 

She  is  considered  one  of  the  area's  hardest 
working  and  outspoken  political  figures. 
Some  even  say,  a  bit  "over-dedicated     for  a 
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politician.  She  always  does  her  home- 
work .  .  .  and  well.  She  Is  convinced  that 
by  the  very  fact  that  she  is  a  woman,  she  Las 
much  to  contribute  to  the  political  life  of 
her  conununlty.  Her  argument  might  run 
something  like  this:  "If  politics  Is  the  art 
of  government  (and  it  Is),  and  If  govern- 
ment Is  public-housekeeping  (and  It  Is), 
then  a  woman's  place  is  quite  logically  in 
politics." 

Both  on  the  Board  of  Education  as  well  as 
in  the  Common  Council,  I  always  pictured 
her  as  a  "David"  confronting  the  "Goliath" 
majority.  She  always  was  able  to  stand  her 
ground. 

We  might  ask:  what  makes  her  a  person 
"apart"  ...  so  trusted  by  the  electorate  and 
respected  by  her  opposition?  I  thhik  It's  be- 
cause she  is  (and  always  has  been)  a  person 
of  character  and  has  the  qualifications  of  a 
true  leader. 

Now,  we  know  that  a  person  of  character 
is  one  who  has  certain  principles  and  main- 
tains these  principles  regardless  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  opposition  he  or  she  might  en- 
counter. Because  Alfreda  is  a  person  of 
character  and  has  the  courage  to  stand  by 
her  convictions,  she  is  emerging  as  a  leader 
hi  our  community  who  is  able  to  restore 
credibility  and  reliability  m  government. 

Our  democratic  process  sometimes  makes 
for  weakness  rather  than  for  strength.  A 
candidate  for  office  usually  keeps  his  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  electorate.  He  finds  out 
by  survey  what  they  want  and  then  he  prom- 
ises to  give  it  to  them  .  .  .  generally  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasury.  His  campaign 
is  directed  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  but 
never  to  their  needs.  The  result  is,  the  elec- 
torate is  rarely  offered  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
real  leader. 

We  need  leaders  who  would  fight  for  ideals. 
Goodness,  patriotism,  honesty  and  loyalty 
are  losing  their  battles  today..  .  .  not  by 
conflict,  but  by  default.  Tliose  who  are 
called  to  be  defenders  of  what  Is  right  are 
not  wounded  in  battle,  they  often  flee.  They 
shirt  the  issue. 

Now.  Judging  by  her  past  record,  I  can't 
imagine  Alfreda  to  lie  a  perso.i  who  would 
run  away  from  a  battle.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  governmen- 
tal exces.ses  and  waste,  and  a  champion  for 
fiscal  solvency  and  accountability. 

I  might  mention  here  in  passing,  that  the 
rollsh  Community  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  is  extremely  proud  of  our  Comp- 
troller. When  the  history  of  the  Polish 
Community  will  be  written,  I'm  sure  that  the 
name  of  Alfreda  Slominski  will  be  In  promi- 
nence. Whether  she  knows  It  or  not,  she  Is 
making  history  at  this  very  moment. 

On  behalf  of  those  whom  I  might  repre- 
sent in  our  community,  I  offer  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  your  recent  sweeping  vic- 
tory In  your  bid  for  the  office  of  County 
Comptroller.  I  congratulate  your  Family: 
your  Husband  and  two  lovely  daughters  who 
are  Justly  proud  .  .  .  and  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  obtained  a  leader  In 
whom  so  much  faith  and  confidence  can  be 
placed. 

I  think  it  was  St.  Thomas  who  said:  "The 
best  reward  for  a  job  well-done.  Is  the  ability 
to  do  still  better  work  In  the  future."  Each 
Job.  each  responsibility  has  prepared  you  for 
the  next.  I'm  sure  you  have  a  long  future 
ahead  of  you.  May  it  be  one  that  will  bring 
much  satisfaction  to  you  personally,  and 
may  it  be  especially  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Community  you   serve!   Thank  you! 
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Adam  N.  Domanskl,   Salvatore   R.   Aronlca 
Florence  C.  Bundschuh. 

Members:  Hon.  Albert  N.  Abgott,  Carol 
Bannister,  John  A.  Bocclo,  Hon.  Joseph  Bala 
Al  Carr,  Florence  Dzluk,  Alfred  Fabiniak 
Estelle  J.  Glegota.  Joseph  Golen,  John  Carle- 
ton  Goodell,  James  Green,  Daniel  J.  Klj 

Dr.  Walter  F.  King,  Arthur  Killchowski 
Michael  J.  Kogutek,  Matthew  Korpanty' 
Homer  Livingston,  Joseph  Mason,  Patricia 
McDonough,  Alfred  W.  Nowak,  Henry  Orlow- 
ski.  Thomas  Owczarczak,  Chester  Oslrowski 

Adam  PUarz.  Victor  Przybyl.  Eileen  Roth 
Paul  Redlinskl.  Jr..  Elaine  E.  Salvo,  Donald 
Slwek.  John  E.  Spara.  Peter  J.  Stella  Lor- 
raine Wiernik.  Millie  Marks.  Margaret 
Wrobcl.  Edward  Wrobel. 


Dinner  Committee 

Honorary  Chairmen:  B.  John  Tuluska. 
Horace  A.  Gioia. 

Chairman^  John  J.  Glegota.  Jr. 

Co-Chairmen:  David  F.  Wolski,  Edward 
Wytrwal,  Eugene  P.  Kurzawa. 

Comptrollers  Staff:  Raymond  J.  Zimmer- 
man.  Alice  M.   Law,   John   J.   Glegota.  Jr., 


MAINTAINING  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  A 
PENSION  PROGRAM 


HO:i  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  register  my  support  for  a  bill 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  with  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  This  bill  would 
permit  people  who  are  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  their  jobs  and  receive  the 
money  in  their  pension  program  in  a 
lump  sum  to  reinvest  that  money  in  an- 
other pension  plan  without  its  being 
taxed  in  that  year.  A  provision  toward 
that  end  was  included  in  the  private 
pension  reform  low  that  we  passed  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  provision  which 
we  included  did  not  go  far  enough  to- 
ward reaching  our  intended  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  recall,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  portability  of  pensions — or 
their  transfer  with  the  employee  as  he 
changes  jobs — the  pension  law  provides 
that  money  may  be  distributed  from  a 
tax-qualified  plan  or  from  an  individual 
retirement  account  to  the  plan  partici- 
pant, on  a  tax-free  basis,  if  the  same 
money  or  property  is  reinvested  by  the 
participant  within  60  days  in  a  qualify- 
ing individual  retirement  account.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  distributions  from  a 
tax-qualified  pension  plan,  the  distribu- 
tion must  be  a  lump-sum  distribution  to 
qualify  as  a  so-called  tax-free  rollover. 
The  pension  reform  measure  also  per- 
mitted amoimts  received  from  a  quali- 
fied plan  to  be  transferred  to  another 
qualified  plan  with  the  consent  of  the 
individual's  new  employer  through  the 
medium  of  an  individual  retirement,  or 
an  "IRA  "  account  as  they  are  now  popu- 
larly known.  The  only  restriction  was 
that  in  this  case,  the  conduit  retirement 
account  must  consist  of  nothing  but  as- 
sets transferred  from  a  qualified  plan 
and  the  earnings  on  this  amount  to  pre- 
vent a  situation  where  retirement  sav- 
ings might  indirectly  obtain  tax  advan- 
tages not  intended. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  rollover  feature 
which  we  incorporated  was  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  pension  benefits  from  one 
plan  to  the  other  so  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Unfortunately,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  a  somewhat 
narrow  interpretation  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion back  in  my  home  State  that  the  In- 
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ternal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  against 
an  attempt  by  some  of  my  constituents  to 
transfer  moneys  they  are  to  receive  under 
their  terminated  retirement  plan  and 
their  savings  and  investment  plan  into 
an  IRA  accoimt.  It  so  happens  that  they 
did  not  meet  the  specific  provision  of  the 
law  in  the  opinion  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  although  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  intent  of  th6  law  should  apply 
in  their  case.  I  will  explain  this  later. 
But  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case. 

On  December  31.  1974.  Lakeside  Lab- 
oratories in  Milwaukee  was  purchased 
intact  by  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc.  Up 
until  that  time  it  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Colgate-Palmolive.  On  January  1 — both 
the  retirement  income  plan  into  which 
they  contributed  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  and  a  savings  and  In- 
vestment plan — were  terminated.  While 
those  over  55  years  of  age  were  given 
several  options  to  choose  from,  individ- 
uals under  age  55  were  to  receive  the  en- 
tire account  in  either  cash,  or  in  cash 
and  stock. 

This  all  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  my 
constituents  since  the  benefits  they  had 
planned  on  obtaining  from  the  retire- 
ment plan  were  greatly  reduced  and  sec- 
ond, they  were  faced  with  an  immediate 
decision  as  to  what  to  do  with  relatively 
large  sums  of  money — or  stock — that 
they  were  to  receive  from  their  savings 
and  investment  plan,  funds  which  the 
majority  of  them  were  banking  on  to 
supplement  their  retirement  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  constituents  ex- 
plored the  IRA  provisions  of  the  law  they 
were  initially  assiu-ed  by  various  lending 
institutions  as  well  as  the  local  IRS  dis- 
trict office  that  they  were  eligible  to 
transfer  these  amounts  tax  free  into  an 
IRA  accoimt  imder  the  rollover  provi- 
sions of  the  pension  legislation.  However, 
they  were  later  informed  that  they  did 
not  qualify  for  this  tax  treatment  be- 
cause they  were  not  "separated  from 
service."  This  is  drawing  the  line  pretty 
fine.  You  see.  although  they  were  all 
working  for  a  new  employer,  most  of 
them  still  had  their  same  jobs.  I  think 
something  should  be  done  about  this  type 
of  situation. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  cosponsoring 
would  permit  individuals  whose  pension 
plans  are  terminated  to  utilize  the  tax 
rollover  provisions  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  take  their  pension  benefits  pri- 
or to  retirement  just  as  an  individual 
may  use  the  rollover  feature  if  his  job 
is  terminated.  Mr.  Speaker  I  think  this 
bill  is  consistent  with  the  original  intent 
behind  this  feature  of  the  pension  law. 
We  try  to  give  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age voluntary  retirement  savings.  Yet. 
on  the  other  hand  this  adverse  ruling  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  just 
the  opposite.  It  would  tax  the  distribu- 
tions from  the  terminated  plan  presently 
when  the  individuals  are  in  a  higher  tax 
bracket — thus  having  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  their  retirement  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing pension  reform  legislation  we  were 
looking  for  ways  to  facilitate  the  porta- 
bility and  preservation  of  pension  bene- 
fits. We  all  recognized  the  desirable  fea- 
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ture  of  a  portability  program — that  ar- 
rangements could  be  developed  whereby 
an. individual  could  accumiilate  pension 
credits  from  job  to  job  and  eventually 
combine  them  into  qualification  for  a 
single  pension.  However,  the  complexi- 
ties of  such  a  scheme  were  so  great  that 
we  had  to  defer  on  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment. But  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  portability,  the  tax-free  rollover 
provisions  were  included  in  the  measure 
that  we  passed.  I  would  hate  to  see  our 
efforts  frustrated  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  this  feature  when  individuals  are 
forced  to  take  their  pension  moneys  prior 
to  retirement  because  their  pension  plan 
is  terminated. 


UNMANIFEST  DESTINY:  WHERE  DO 
WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  wears  many  hats — professor 
of  government  and  director  of  the  Re- 
search Institute  on  International  Change 
at  Columbia  University,  director  of  the 
Trilateral  Commission — and  he  wears 
them  all  well.  His  thoughtful  articles  on 
world  affairs  are  thought-provoking  and 
incisive.  His  "Unmanifest  Destiny: 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  appeared 
in  the  March  3.  1975,  issue  of  New  York 
Magazine,  and  I  want  to  place  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
have  missed  it. 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize 
in  a  few  words  the  tbinst  of  Professor 
Brzezinski's  essay,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize one  aspect  of  it.  He  writes: 

PlnaUy,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  world  that  Is  emerging 
today  Is  made  up  of  Independent  nations 
seeking  more  equity,  and  this  is.  In  fact,  the 
world  that  we  have  long  desired.  Its  appear- 
ance is  bound  to  produce  frictions  with  the 
richer  and  more  established  nations.  That  Is 
a  reality  which  we  cannot  avoid.  Therefore, 
rather  than  turntog  our  backs  on  ft.  we 
should  become  more  Involved  In  getting  that 
new  world  engaged  in  shaping  a  global  com- 
munity. This  means  our  speaking  at  the 
United  Nations  with  greater  moral  author- 
ity. This  means  upgrading  the  level  of  otir 
representation  at  the  United  Nations,  not 
lowering  it.  We  should  participate  actively 
In  the  discussion  of  reforms,  especially  In 
the  new  economic  world  order.  We  should 
take  the  lead  in  reapportioning  voting  rights 
for  the  new  Influential  members  of  the  global 
commimlty  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  We  should  even 
consider  creating  machinery  for  global  plan- 
ning and  arrangements  for  long-term  trans- 
fer of  resources,  for  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
expertise  in  these  flelds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  direction  we 
ought  to  be  headed  in.  Zbigniew  Brzezin- 
ski makes  a  good  pathfinder. 

The  article  follows: 
Unmanifest    Destiny:    Where   Do   We    Go 
From  Here? 
(By  Zbigniew  BrzezUiskl) 

The  year  1976  will  severely  test  America's 
relevance  to  the  changing  world.  It  will  test 
our  ability  to  respond  constructively  to  an 
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unprecedented  crisis,  or  rather  three  crises — 
economic,  cultural,  and  international — which 
are  confronting  us  simultaneously. 

The  character  and  dimensions  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  are  famUiar  enough.  Its  essen- 
tial elements — Inflation,  recession,  and  mon- 
etary Instability — need  no  great  elaboration. 
The  economic  crisis,  however.  Intersects  with 
a  deep  cultural  malaise  in  the  Western  world, 
a  malaise  that  Is  pregnant  with  dangerous 
political  consequences.  It  Involves  a  sharp 
break  with  two  basic  Ideas  that,  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  provided  the  West, 
and  particularly  the  United  States,  with  a 
philosophical  framework:  the  Ideas  of  prog- 
ress and  the  preeminence  of  liberty. 

The  Idea  of  progress  Increasingly  perme- 
ated social  aSal^  with  the  notion  that 
change  is  good,  that  change  means  Improve- 
ment. Both  liberalism  and  Marxism  have 
been  committed  to  the  Idea  of  progress  as 
the  basic  organizing  premise  of  the  indus- 
trialized world.  Today  the  idea  Is  severely 
challenged  (in  some  places  it  Is  In  actual 
disrepute).  It  Is  yielding  to  a  notion  that 
progress  means  decay,  that  change  Is  bad. 
As  a  result,  one  finds  more  and  more  people, 
especially  Intellectuals,  recommendtag  limit- 
ed growth  or  zero  growth  as  a  way  of  arrest- 
ing change. 

The  preeminence  of  liberty,  which  put  a 
high  premium  on  Individual  development, 
spiritual  worth,  and  the  legal  autonomy  of 
the  individual.  Is  now  yielding  increasingly 
to  the  concept  of  equality,  not  Just  equality 
of  opportunity  but  equality  of  condition. 
Material  equality,  to  be  achieved  through  a 
redistribution  of  wealth.  Is  becoming  a  dom- 
inant concern.  But  with  declining  rates  of 
growth,  the  pie  to  be  shared  will  continue 
to  get  smaller. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  profound  cultural 
discontinuity,  and  this  has  led  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  (1)  extremism — the  search  for  a 
radical  solution;  (2)  religiosity— the  search 
for  an  Intimate  personal  relationship  with 
God;  and  (3)  terrorism — the  search  for  an 
histant  remedy.  More  fundamentally,  discon- 
tinuity has  produced  a  dominant  outlook  of 
pessimism  In  large  sectors  of  Western  socie- 
ties, including  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  this  pessimism  is  to  challenge 
confidence,  civility,  and  compromise — the 
underpinnings  of  modern  democracy — none 
of  which  can  exist  without  optimism.  The 
erosion  of  these  core  beliefs  Is  destructive 
because  a  democracy  rests  ultimately  not  on 
institutions  or  economic  arrangements  but 
on  the  beliefs  of  people. 

The  undermining  of  optimism  has  been 
the  democratic  system:  an  overload  of  par- 
ticipants and  demands,  and  an  overflow  of 
Information  that  Is  difficult  for  both  the 
public  and  its  legislators  to  assimilate.  As 
social  cleavages  become  sharper  and  demands 
become  more  difficult  to  resolve,  democracy 
facer  a  breakdown  in  consensus.  The  condi- 
tion is  made  worse  by  the  weakness  of  our 
leadership — e.  weak  Congress  confronting  a 
weak  president. 

The  International  consequences  of  this 
crisis  are  not  to  be  underestimated.  Today, 
democracy  appears  not  only  less  vital  but 
less  appealing.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  period 
since  the  American  Revolution  when  the 
democratic  system  has  had  less  appeal  for 
the  Intellectual  elite  of  the  world. 

The  cultural  malaise  Interacts  with  the 
third  crisis,  the  dissolution  of  the  Interna- 
tional system  which,  since  World  War  II. 
dominated  world  politics.  Before  World  War 
11.  Europe  was  the  vortex  of  the  International 
system  and  Britain  played  the  key  role  In 
making  certain  that  no  one  country  con- 
trolled Europe.  The  International  system  was 
London-financed,  In  the  sense  that  London 
banks  played  the  crucial  role  In  maintain- 
ing the  monetary  and  economic  structure. 

After  World  War  n  the  International  sys- 
tem— political  and  economic — shifted  west- 
ward; It  became  United  States-protected  and 
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New  York-financed.  But  today  even  that  sys- 
tem Is  In  jeopardy.  The  year  1973  was  ine 
turning  point.  In  some  ways  1973  was  as  Im- 
portant as  1905.  the  year  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
an  Asian  power  defeated  an  essentially  Eu- 
ropean power  in  a  political -military  contest. 
So  too,  in  1973.  the  year  in  which  the  Arabs 
deployed  their  oil  weapon,  the  developing 
world  for  the  first  time  Inflicted  a  major 
economic  setback  on  the  advanced  world. 

As  a  consequence  we  now  find  four  worlds 
existing  on  the  international  scene.  The  ad- 
vanced, essentially  democratic,  world  is  still 
there.  The  Communist  world  Is  still  there. 
But  the  Third  World  has  split;  there  is  now 
a  world  of  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the  oil- 
producing  nations  and  another  world  of  the 
basket  cases  of  the  international  community. 
The  International  game  among  these  four 
worlds  today  Is  thus  quite  different  from 
what  It  has  been  for  much  of  the  last  25 
years.  Today  the  overt  competition  and  the 
overt  animosity  are  Increasingly  betv.-een  the 
First  World  and  the  Third  and  the  Fourth 
Worlds,  with  the  Second  World,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Indifferent  but  neutr.il 
beneficiary  of  the  competition  betv,ecn  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  The  Fourth  World, 
though  it  has  suffered  from  recent  economic 
dislocations,  supports  the  Third  World  be- 
cause of  their  common  demand  for  globr.l 
equity.  They  want  more  participation  in  the 
rxinning  of  the  international  system,  and 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  .system 
which  is  largely  Atlantic-centered.  United 
States-protected,  and  New  York-financed. 

It  Ls  the  interaction  of  these  three  crises 
which  challenges  America's  relevance  to  the 
world.  In  the  economic  area,  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  American  response  has  worsened 
the  world's  economic  crisis.  Tlie  deflationary 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  1974  inten.si- 
fied  the  global  recession  and  threatened  to 
plunge  some  parts  of  the  world  into  a  gen- 
uine depression.  This  ecDnomtc  prstxire.  or 
passivity,  has  produced  worldwide  anxiety 
about,  even  animojlty  toward,  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  cultural  crisis  creates  the  Impression 
that  our  democracy  is  Inadequate.  It  sug- 
gests  that  our  system  of  government  is  not 
the  wave  of  the  future,  that  it  has  lost  its 
Inner  confidence  and  cannrt  sr.tlsfy  the  er- 
sential  social  demands. 

The  international  crisis  creates  prcEsures 
within  the  United  States  to  Interpret  the 
change  In  world  affairs  as  antl-Axnerlcan. 
This  In  turn  encourages  our  policy  makers 
to  downgrade  the  United  Nations  and  dimin- 
ish American  representation  in  international 
Institxnions.  As  a  result,  nest  year  when  we 
celebrate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  nation — the  first  couiitrv 
explicitly  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional independence  and  self-determination — 
and  when  we  enter  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
first  year  of  national  independence  for  all 
the  major  regions  of  the  world,  we  may  find 
America  less  relevant  to  that  world  than  at 
any  point  in  her  entire  history. 

Though  the  Ideological  relevance  of 
America  is  severely  threatened,  it  can  be 
restored.  We  can  do  something  about  It.  Our 
need  Is  for  a  comprehensive  response  on  all 
three  fronts,  and  our  primary  objective  must 
be  to  help  shape  a  true  global  community,  to 
forge  new  patterns  of  relations  among  the 
nation-states. 

It  Is  essential  to  tackle  head-on  the  per- 
Taslve  mood  of  pessimism  which  dominates 
our  centers  of  thought  and  learning.  I  my- 
self am  convinced  that  the  human  condi- 
tion has  been  Improving  and  continues  to 
Improve.  In  1900,  for  example,  only  about  1 
per  cent  of  humanity  lived  in  tolerable  con- 
ditions. By  1970.  with  a  vastly  larger  popula- 
tion, approximately  30  per  cent  had  achieved 
those  standards.  Certainly  our  own  society 
has  experienced  marked  progress  In  terms  ol 
education,  social  sophistication,  and  political 
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awareness.  But  we  now  have  to  plan  oiir 
future  much  more  deliberately  than  we  have 
done  In  the  past.  Our  plans  must  Include 
efforts  to  maintain  economic  groveth.  We 
niay  also  have  to  consider  ways  of  adapting 
what  the  Europeans  call  "Industrial  democ- 
racy" to  our  own  social  conditions,  creating 
mechanisms  for  greater  social  participation 
in  economic  decision-making.  That  will  surely 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  our  democ- 
racy. I  also  believe  that  a  call  on  the  nation 
to  sacrifice  would  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  restoration  of  optimism,  for  sacrifice  gen- 
erates optimism.  Indulgent,  miasmic,  ai:<I 
passive  behavior  stimulates  pes.slml.sm. 

With  respect  to  International  economic 
Issues,  the  es.sence  of  our  policy  should  be 
an  unambiguous  commitment  to  a  coopera- 
tive solution  with  all  willing  parties.  This 
means  more  collaboration  with  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan— not  peevish  chastisements 
such  as  the  secretary  of  state  recently  artic- 
ulated in  an  interview  in  Business  Week. 
Such  collaboration  Is  needed  in  order  to  cope 
with  inflation  and  recession.  I  would  favor, 
for  example,  a  heads-of-govcrnment  meeting 
to  dramatize  the  Issue  of  interdependence, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
sustained  consultation  to  avoid  mlsur.der- 
sta'.-:ding3  and  conflicts. 

A  cooperative  approach  must  be  similarly 
pursued  In  order  to  solve  the  question  of  oil 
and  the  recycling  of  oil  dollars.  There  are 
still  strong  indications  of  a  confrontationist 
approach  In  the  Ford  administration.  Judg- 
ing from  the  particularly  drastic  formula- 
tions expressed  in  recent  weeks.  Such  an 
approach  is  counterproductive.  We  would  be 
much  better  advised  to  follow  the  Imagina- 
tive Ideas  expressed  In  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
recommended  a  long-term  partnership  be- 
tween oil  consumers  and  oil  producers  in  the 
recycling  of  petrodollars  and  in  building  a 
new  world  monetary  system. 

Tlie  question  of  military  intervention 
must  be  faced.  If  open  speculations  on  that 
subject  by  cur  leading  policy  makers  are 
designed  to  be  a  deterrent.  I  would  argue 
that  they  in  fact  inflame  the  situation  and 
strengthen  the  r.idlcals  against  the  con- 
servatives. If.  however,  the  threats  are  meant 
seriously  and  not  as  a  bluff,  there  are  some 
major  questions  which  advocates  of  military 
Intervention  In  the  Middle  East  must 
ponder  : 

Who  does  it?  J  a-ssume  it  means  the  United 
States  alone.  If  so.  from  where?  There  is  no 
obvious  place  from  which  the  United  States 
could  undertake  such  an  intervention  with- 
out precipitating  grave  consequences. 

Where  should  it  be  undertaken?  And  what 
shape  would  seized  assets  be  left  in?  The 
process  of  extinguishing  fires  that  would  be 
set  in  motion  is  likely  to  be  time-consuming 
and  detrimental  to  the  world  economy. 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  niilitary 
Intervention  on  other  oil  producers?  I  sus- 
pect that  we  would  see  Immediate  embargoes, 
but  more  Importantly  and  endurlngly,  rapid 
domestic  radicalization  of  even  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  not  directlv  affected.  Is 
this  what  we  want? 

What  would  be  the  Impart  on  the  rest  of 
the  Third  and- Fourth  Worlds?  At  the  very 
minimum  there  would  be  a  violent  anti- 
American  reaction,  perhaps  sporadic  boy- 
cotts, compounding  the  Isolation  cf  the 
United  States. 

What  would  be  the  behavior  of  the  pre- 
sumed beneficiaries  of  this  action,  Western 
Europe  and  Japan?  Present  indications  sug- 
gest that  they  do  not  favor  this  action,  and 
In  all  probability  they  would  rush  to  make 
their  own  deals  with  the  other  oil  producers 
What  would  be  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  There  surely  would  be  political  ex- 
ploitation of  this  action,  and  perhaps  even  a 
confrontation. 
Once  in.  how  do  we  get  out? 
Until  these  questions  are  dealt  with  satis- 
factorily, our  policy  makers  would  be  well 
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advised  to  remain  silent  about  military  in- 
tervention. 

There  Is  a  related  Issue  which  I  believe  to 
be  Important:  the  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  the  political  conflict 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  need  to  solve  that 
conflict  is  now  more  acute  than  ever,  not 
only  because  of  its  threat  to  world  peace,  but 
because  of  its  polarizing  effect  on  Ameri- 
can relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Without  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement,  we  will 
not  create  the  kind  of  confidence  on  which 
the  resolution  of  some  of  the  monetary  prob- 
lems with  the  oil  producers  depends. 

I  am  doubtful  that  the  administrations 
cui-rent  strategy— trying  to  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  a  solution — can  succeed.  It 
only  increases  the  Soviet  stake  In  subverting 
a  settlement.  And  while  the  Soviet  Union 
lacks  the  capacity  to  achieve  a  settlement  by 
Itself,  it  can  prevent  a  settlement.  I  am  also 
doubtful  that  a  long-term  approach  of  slowly 
getting  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  together  will 
succeed,  for  this  slow  approach  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  disunity  and  impa- 
tience of  the  Arab.9.  both  of  which  undermine 
their  v.llllngness  to  accept  any  gradual  com- 
promlio  solution. 

Thus,  it  would  be  advisable  and  timely  for 
the  United  States  to  spell  out  openly  what 
It  considers  to  be  the  general  outlines  of  a 
desirable  settlement  and  to  indicate  that  it 
would  be  prepared  to  guarantee  it.  There 
Is  worldwide  consensus  today  on  what  the 
essential  elements  of  that  settlement  ought 
to  be.*  Spelling  out  the  general  terms  of  a 
settlement  would  generate  pressure  on  Its  be- 
half. And  this  Is  what  moderate  Arabs  and 
Israelis  actually  want,  for  they  argue  that 
unless  there  is  external,  particularly  Ameri- 
can, pressure  on  behalf  of  an  openly  articu- 
lated settlement.  It  is  difficult  for  them,  be- 
cause of  their  Internal  problems,  to  take  the 
lead  in  promoting  it. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
rerogjilze  that  the  world  that  is  emerging 
today  Is  made  up  of  independent  nations 
Eeelring  more  equity,  and  this  Is.  In  fact,  the 
v.crld  that  we  have  long  desired.  Its  appear- 
ance is  bound  to  produce  frictions  with  the 
richer  and  more  established  nations.  That 
1>  a  reality  which  we  cannot  avoid.  There- 
fore, rather  than  turning  our  backs  on  it,  we 
rhotild  become  more  involved  in  getting  that 
new  world  engaged  in  shaping  a  global  com- 
munity. This  means  our  speaking  at  the 
United  Nations  with  greater  moral  authority. 
This  means  upgrading  the  level  of  our  repre- 
sentation at  the  United  Nations,  not  lowering 
it.  We  should  participate  actively  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  reforms,  especially  in  the  new 
economic  world  order.  We  should  take  the 
lead  In  reapportioning  voting  rights  for  the 
new  influential  members  of  the  global  com- 
munity in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank.  We  should  even  con- 
sider creating  machinery  for  global  planning 
and  arrangements  for  long-term  transfer  of 
resources,  for  wo  have  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pertise in  these  fields. 

I  have  deliberately  avoided  commentirg 
directly  on  the  American-Soviet  relationship, 
because  In  some  ways  It  is  today  less  central 
than  It  was  In  the  days  of  the  overt  colci 
war.  Moreover,  the  role  and  appeal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  changing  dramatically.  In- 
stead of  being  a  symbol  of  revolution,  it  is 
Increasingly  the  symbol  of  stability  and  so- 
cial conservatism  in  a  very  turbulent  world. 
This  makes  the  Soviet  Union  more  appealing 


•Briefly,  its  principal  components  are: 
recognition  of  Israel's  sovereignty  by  all  par- 
ties, and  peace  treaties  establishing  normal 
relations;  creation  of  a  demilitarized  Pales- 
tinian state;  reinforcement  of  frontiers, 
based  largely  on  those  existing  In  1967,  by 
security  zones:  retention  of  a  united  Jeru- 
salem but  with  two  capitals  in  It;  and  a 
U.S.  guarantee  for  the  above. 
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to  some.  Apart  from  being  an  ideologically 
motivated  power.  It  is  a  power  which  puts  a 
high  stress  on  military  might.  Abroad,  Com- 
munist parties,  particularly  in  France  and 
Italy,  increasingly  appeal  to  the  electorate 
as  the  parties  of  the  work  ethic  and  of  law 
and  order.  It  is  this  changed  posture  that 
inclines  the  Soviet  leadership  to  adopt  an 
essentially  passive  and  selfish  approach  to 
global  problems.  In  addition,  there  are 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  there  Is  a  strong 
debate  In  the  Soviet  leadership  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  should 
exploit  the  difficulties  in  the  international 
system.  This  means  that  we  cannot  count 
on  American-Soviet  cooperation  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Thus 
the  United  States  will  have  to  take  the  lead 
in  shaping  a  more  optimistic  global  com- 
munity. But  it  can  do  so  only  If  It  undertakes 
certain  domestic  charges  and  rearrangements 
as  well. 

First,  we  must  develop  an  effective  execu- 
tive instrument  for  world  planning.  We  des- 
perately need  a  supradepartmental  integra- 
tion of  our  global  policy.  It  is  Impossible 
to  conduct  such  a  policy  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  Treasury  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  need  not  only  a  virtuoso  in  charge 
of  our  foreign  policy;  we  need  a  conductor 
who  can  orchestrate  the  symphonic  effort. 
The  logical  place  to  locate  such  an  Instru- 
ment for  Integrating  our  global  policy  would 
be  the  vice-presidency. 

Second,  we  have  to  return  to  true  bi- 
partisanship in  the  shaping  of  our  foreign 
policy,  which  has  lately  been  too  partisan 
and  too  personal.  It  has  also  been  deceptive 
and  unpredictable  at  a  time  when  American 
moral  authority  and  clarity  have  been  very 
much  needed.  It  Is  important  that  we  go  'lack 
to  the  post-World  War  II  days  of  a  truly  bi- 
partisan foreign-policy  process.  If  we  do  that, 
I  think  we  can  generate  the  national  unity 
that  Is  needed. 

We  confront  a  profound  and  wide-ranging 
historical  challenge,  but  it  is  a  challenge  we 
can  manage,  provided  we  understand  its  his- 
torical thrust.  If  we  take  the  actions  I  have 
outlined,  we  may  reasonably  entertain  a  more 
hopeful  outlook  on  the  nature  of  change  In 
our  time  and  on  America's  global  role. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  6,  1975,  as  a  day  commemorating 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Buchenwald  con- 
centration camp. 

This  date  is  also  a  grim  reminder  to 
all  peoples  of  the  free  world  that  some  6 
million  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  were 
slaughtered  by  Hitler  and  the  forces  of 
the  Third  Reich.  The  wanton  ci-uelty  of 
that  holocaust  must  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  befitting,  as  an  expression  of 
American  humanitarian  concern  and  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  Nation's  firm  belief 
in  the  tenets  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity, that  April  6  be  commemorated  as  a 
national  day  of  observance  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  adopt  this  resolution. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  interest  in  Congress  in  ener- 
gy matters  and  the  policies  of  the  OPEC 
countries  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  article  from  the 
Febi-uary  28,  1975,  edition  of  the  Brit- 
ish weekly  newsletter  Latin  America.  The 
article  describes  an  exclusive  interview 
which  that  journalist  had  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  Venezuela,  Carlos  Andres  Perez, 
in  which  he  described  his  country's  long- 
term  objectives: 

Venezuela:    Prudent  Audacity 

(President  Perez  is  determined  to  use  oil 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  with  the  in- 
dustrialized nations,  but  he  remains  acutely 
aware  that  its  too  drastic  use  could  provoke 
a  dangerous  reaction  from  the  United 
States.) 

Venezuelan  oU  will  not  be  used  'as  an  ag- 
gressive weapon'.  President  Carlos  Andres 
Perez  told  latin  America  this  week  In  an  ex- 
clusive interview,  'but  as  a  political  weap- 
on to  convince  the  developed  countries  of  the 
need  for  a  global  understanding'.  On  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  heads  of  state  meet- 
ing In  Algiers  of  the  Organisation  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  (opec) — following 
this  week's  ministerial  meeting  In  Vienna — 
the  Venezuelan  President  said  one  of  his 
main  alms  at  Algiers  would  be  to  establish 
a  common  opec  position  to  be  maintained 
at  a  futiu'e  global  conference  in  which  de- 
veloping and  Industrialised  countries  would 
participate.  The  global  understanding,  he 
said,  should  provide  for  an  equilibrium  be- 
tween energy,  raw  materials  and  basic  prod- 
ucts, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manufac- 
tured and  capital  goods  required  by  develop- 
ing countries,  on  the  other. 

While  firm  in  his  determination  that 
global  economic  relationships  should  be 
changed  permanently.  President  Perez  went 
out  of  his  way  to  be  conciliatory  and  un- 
derstanding towards  the  industrialised  world 
and  the  problems  it  faced  In  coping  with  the 
sudden  rise  In  oil  prices.  'I  triily  believe  the 
time  has  come  tor  a  serious  dialogue,  aimed 
at  building  a  new  Institutional  order'  in  the 
world,  he  told  latin  America.  As  part  of  this 
new  order,  Venezuela  would  like  to  see  the 
exploitation  and  use  of  oil  planned  on  a 
global  scale,  so  that  it  could  be  shared  fair- 
ly between  all  countries. 

As  far  as  Venezuela  was  concerned,  Perez 
said,  the  production  of  oil  must  take  into 
account  the  needs  of  Industrialised  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  those  of  any  other  coun- 
tries, but  it  must  be  ruled  by  conservationist 
considerations,  since  oil  was  likely  to  be 
even  more  Important  in  the  future  as  a 
petrochemical  feedstock  than  as  a  source  of 
energy.  The  President  said  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  'grave  maladjustments  caused"  by  the 
accumulation  of  non-recycled  monetary  re- 
sources' in  Industrialised  countries,  and  thp 
consequent  dangers  for  world  economic  sta- 
bility. This  merely  underlined  the  need  for 
the  proposed  global  economic  conference. 

Asked  whether  he  agreed  with  the  call  for 
a  'drastic  reduction'  In  Venezuelan  oil  pro- 
duction made  recently  by  Juan  Pablo  P6rez 
Alfonzo,  the  grand  old  man  of  Venezuelan  oil 
politics  and  virtual  founder  of  OPEC,  the 
President  flatly  rejected  such  an  'oil  em- 
bargo'. It  would  be  Impossible,  he  said,  'with- 
out affecting  the  country's  International  re- 
lations. This  would  mean  breaking  undertak- 
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Ings  which,  if  not  explicitly  agreed,  certainly 
exist.'  Venezuela's  agreements  with  tradition- 
al clients  could  not  be  just  'pushed  aside' — 
but,  the  president  emphasised,  'they  are 
linked  with  those  which  developing  countries 
have  with  us'. 

This  amounted  to  a  clear  recognition  that 
the  United  States,  in  particular,  could  not 
be  pushed  too  far,  and  Is  In  line  with  Henry 
Kissinger's  recent  warnings  to  oil  producers. 
Venezuela's  main  client  for  oil  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  United  States,  President 
Perez  said,  and  'any  reduction  In  oil  output 
would  have  to  take  established  agreements 
into  account'. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  appeared 
confident  that  a  sufficiently  firm  degree  of 
xmiiy  had  been  attained  within  OPEC  for 
oil  producers  to  wring  considerable  conces- 
s^lons  from  the  industrialised  countries — or 
at  least  to  negotiate  on  a  basis  of  equality 
at  ihe  conference  which  Perez  has  in  mind. 

'Despite  the  hard  words  and  certain 
thrf.Tts  which  were  made  in  haste,"  he  said, 
Tlie  climate  was  improving  for  an  exchange 
of  '.lews.  In  this  regard  the  President  had 
warm  words  for  French  policy  under  Presi- 
dent Glscard  D'Estaing,  nor  did  he  see  any 
prospect  of  OPEC  unity  being  broken  by 
ihe  United  States,  or  other  attempts  to  estab- 
lish bilateral  agreements  with  producers.  The 
President  described  as  'not  Impossible'  the 
prospect  of  a  reduction  in  oil  prices,  but  said 
this  cculd  only  happen  within  a  general  re- 
adjustment of  prices  for  raw  materials,  as 
well  as  manufactured  and  capital  goods'. 

Asked  how  Venezuela's  policy  on  gradually 
reducing  Its  oil  output,  and  of  satisfying  Its 
traditional  customers,  could  be  equated  with 
supplying  new  markets  In  Latin  America, 
Europe  and  Japan,  President  Perez  said  this 
Vv-as  possible  because  the  United  States  was 
reducing  its  consumption.  Venezuela  was 
therefore  diversifying  Its  markets  and  'using 
its  oil  as  an  Instrument  of  solidarity  with 
latin  America'.  But  he  denied  reports  that 
Venezuela  had  agreed  to  sell  100,000  barrels 
a  day  to  Cuba.  Negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
oil  to  Cuba  had  not  even  begun,  he  said. 

On  Venezuela's  policy  within  the  western 
hemisphere.  President  Perez  said  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  are  a  'matter 
of  prime  Importance'.  Venezuela  wanted  'a 
full  understanding  with  our  northern  neigh- 
bour, but  we  insist  that  the  rules  of  the  game 
should  not  be  fixed  unilaterally".  Further- 
mere,  he  added,  'my  government  believes 
the  hemisphere's  problems  must  not  be  dealt 
with  bilaterally  between  the  United  States 
and  each  of  the  other  countries,  but  multi- 
laterally'.  That  was  why  Venezuela's  strat- 
egy within  the  hemisphere  was  to  work  out 
a  unified  policy  with  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  particularly  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Latin  American 
body  'which  would  permit  the  countries  of 
our  community  to  Identify  our  purposes  and 
aims  in  the  dialogue  vtrith  the  United  States 
in  the  Organisation  of  American  States 
(OAS»". 

The  President  appeared  unabashed  by  the 
opposition  from  BrazU  to  the  sistema  eco- 
nomico  latinoamericano  (SELA)  which  Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico  and  Colombia  are  promoting 
I  see  last  week's  issue).  He  showed  great  sat- 
isfaction at  the  "demonstration  of  vigorous 
solidarity  In  the  Latin  American  commu- 
nity", dttrlng  the  recent  OAS  meeting  In 
Washington  which  condemned  the  new 
United  States  trade  act,  and  dismissed  the 
sharp  divisions  of  opinion  with  the  OAS 
displayed  at  last  year's  Quito  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba — a  problem  which,  he  said, 
'had  more  to  do  with  the  political  definitions 
of  Latin  American  governments  than  with 
the  solidarity  and  Identity  over  economic 
questions  which  Is  being  forged  In  Latin 
America'. 

The  President  was,  however,  quite  cate- 
gorical In  saying  that  'the  OAS  is  an  indis- 
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pensable  and  Irreplaceabl©  Instrument  for 
relations  between  th©  United  States  and 
Latin  America — as  well,  of  course,  as  the 
English-speaking  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean'. But.  he  added.  It  needed  a  fundamen- 
tal restructuring  on  the  basis  of  equality 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  more  concern  for  economic 
than  political  issues. 

It  wotUd  appear,  therefore,  that  President 
Perez  sees  that  Venezuela  cannot  go  too  far 
In  challenging  United  States  power,  and  that 
the  OAS  is  the  best  Instrument  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  got  for  continuing  a  dialogue  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  SELA  seems  to  be  the 
vehicle  chosen  to  establish  a  common  Latin 
American  economic  front — though  even  with 
Venezuela's  oU  wealth,  and  Mexican  and  Co- 
lombian support,  it  will  be  badlr  weakened 
uiUess  BrazU  Joins  too. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  think  the  threat  la  sufficiently  great  to 
merit  careful  study  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  to  determine  whether 
the  necessary  precautions  are  being  taken 
to  safeguard  the  public. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  M.  Mottl,  Memher  oj  Congress. 


March  12,  1975 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SEDITION 
STATUTE  IN  THE  McCLELLAN- 
HRUSKA  BILL,  S.  1 


CALLS  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
VESTIGATION OP  POTENTIAL 
PERIL  OP  PLUTONIUM  IN  HANDS 
OF  MAD  TERRORISTS 


HON.  RONALD  M.  KOTTL 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
very  real  danger  that  nuclear  explosives 
may  be  devised  by  madmen  and  terror- 
ists. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
perceive  what  a  threat  this  would  pose 
to  our  entire  civilization. 

A  recent  public  broadcasting  system 
telecast  clearly  demonstrated  that  such 
an  eventuality  is  a  possibility  against 
which  precautionary  measures  should 
be  taken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  should  evaluate 
this  subject,  and  advise  Congress  what 
legislation  may  be  required  to  safeguai'd 
the  public  from  this  threat. 

I  have  written  the  following  letter  to 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

"Home  Made'  Nuclear  Bombs  Possible 

Dear  Senatob  Pastore:  "Home  made"  nu- 
clear bombs  are  a  real  and  present  menace 
to  our  civilization. 

This  fact  was  driven  home  by  "The  Pluto- 
nium Connection."  a  Public  "  Broadcasting 
System  program  televised  nationally  on 
March  9.  ■* 

The  producers  demonstrated  that  a  college 
student,  utilizing  readily  available  informa- 
tion from  public  libraries.  coiUd  devise  a 
nuclear  explosive  capable  of  causing  awe- 
some destruction. 

The  television  program  also  clearly  demon- 
strated that  It  is  weU  within  the  "realm  of 
possibUlty  for  a  determined  madman  or 
group  of  anti-social  terrorists  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient Plutonium  to  create  a  nuclear  bomb 
tl-.at  could  be  used  to  blackmail  and  menace 
civilization. 

The  potential  perU  of  plutonium  Is  illu- 
minated by  the  substance  being  so  toxic  that 
one  ten  millionth  of  an  otmce  can  cause 
death  if  Inhaled.  A  smaU  quantity  of  pluto- 
nium is  all  that  is  required  to  buUd  a  nu- 
clear bomb. 

Are  we  taking  proper  measures  to  safeguard 
Plutonium  from  faUlng  into  the  hands  of 
possible  saboteurs? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  David  Randall  Luce  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Univei'sity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  the  con- 
gressional liaison  for  the  Wisconsin  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  vice  chairperson  for 
the  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  today  Professor  Luce's  thought- 
ful comments  on  the  sedition  statute  of 
S.  1,  the  Ci-iminal  Justice  Codification, 
Revision  and  Reform  Act  of  1974.  I  ask 
that  the  membership  consider  these  ideas 
when  we  vote  on  the  revisions  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Code: 
Comments  on  the  SEorriON  Statute  in  the 
McClellan-Hruska  Bill,  S.  1,  "Criminal 
Jt'stice  Codification,  Revision  and  Reform 
Act  or  1974" 

(By  David  Randall  Luce) 
The  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr., 
are  instructive,  "The  object  of  our  study,"  he 
told  a  body  of  law  students  in  1897,  "is  pre- 
diction, the  prediction  of  the  incidence  of  the 
public  force  Uirough  the  instrumentality  of 
the   courts."   On   this  view   of   the   law,   "a 
legal  duty  so  called  Is  nothing  but  a  predic- 
tion that  if  a  man  does  or  omits  certain 
things  he  will  be  made  to  suffer  in  this  way 
or  that  by  Judgment  of  the  court;  and  so  of 
a  legal  right."  Seeking  to  dispel  "the  confu- 
sion between  law  and  morality,"  as  he  termed 
it.  he  declared  that  "if  you  want  to  know  the 
law  and  nothing  else,  you  must  look  at  it 
as  a  bad  man,  who  cares  only  for  the  material 
consequences  which  such  knowledge  enables 
him  to  predict,  not  as  a  good  man,  who  finds 
his  reasons  for  conduct,  whether  inside  the 
law  or  outside  of  it,  in  the  vaguer  sanctions 
of  conscience Manifestly,  therefore,  noth- 
ing but  confusion  of  thought  can  result  from 
assuming  that  the  rights  of  man  in  a  moral 
sense  are  equaUy  rights  in  the  sense  of  the 
Consiitution  and  the  law."  i 

There  is  something  positive  and  refresh- 
ing in  the  amorality  of  Holmes'  philosophy 
of  law.  The  critic  of  a  proposed  sedition 
statute  will  be  moved  by  it  to  eschew  "meta- 
physical"  talk  of  human  rights  and  social 
Justice;  he  will  shun  metaphor,  he  will  not 
call  the  First  Amendment  the  rock  upon 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  rests 
even  though  he  could  quote  Justice  Black 
concurring  hi  Yates  v.  United  States,  to  good 
effect:  "The  First  Amendment  provides  the 
only  kind  of  security  system  that  can  pre- 
serve a  free  government— one  that  leaves  the 
way  open  for  people  to  favor,  discuss,  advo- 
cate, or  incite  causes  and  doctrines  however 
obnoxious  and  antogonistlc  such  views  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  us." » 

For  the  critic  of  the  sedition  statute  will 
/ecognlze  that  his  interests  (which  he  pre- 
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sumes  to  be  the  interests  of  any  citizen  In 
maintaining  the  processes  of  self-govern- 
ment) do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
Interests  of  the  legislator  (who  acquires  a 
vested  Interest  In  maintaining  himself  in 
office.)  The  critic  wlU  perceive  that  if  the 
group  against  which  the  sedition  statute  is 
directed  is  small,  ineffective,  and  widely  de- 
tested, then  the  legislator  who  defends  First 
Amendment  principle  risks  placing  himself 
In  opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  his  oon- 
stltutents.  If  the  group  against  which  the 
sedition  statute  Is  directed  Is  popular  and 
effective,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislator 
who  defends  First  Amendment  principle  risks 
losing  a  part  of  his  electoral  base  to  the 
opposition.  Certainly  It  Is  easier  to  govern 
and  easier  to  maintain  oneself  in  office,  when 
the  First  Amendment  Is  perceived  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  be  gotten  around  rather  than  as  the 
very  security  of  the  nation. 

The  critic  will  therefore  appreciate  that 
the  very  features  of  the  sedition  statute  that 
he  singles  out  as  especially  dangerous  and 
objectionable  may  be  perceived  as  positive 
attractions  by  the  legislator.  So  Is  It  with  the 
sedition  statute  at  hand:  Section  1103  of  the 
McCleUan-Hruska  criminal  code  bill,"  bearhig 
the  title  "Instigating  Overthrow  or  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Government." 

The  extremely  broad  reach  of  the  statute 
Is  its  most  conspicuous  feature.  Paragraph 
(a  ) defines  the  offense,  paragraph  (b)  sets 
the  penalty.  Paragraph  (a)  stipulates  that  a 
person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  If.  with  a  cer- 
tain intent— the  element  of  Intent  Is  Im- 
portant, and  I  shall  comment  on  It  In  due 
course— he  engages  in  either  of  two  activi- 
ties: if  (1)  he  Incites  others  to  engage  in 
certain  conduct,  or  (2)  he  is  active  In  an 
organization  which  has  such  Incitement 
among  its  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  verb  "to  Incite"  by  the 
Justice  Department  lawyers  who  hutlally 
framed  the  statute  was  presumably  Intended 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  upon  which  the  prose- 
cution of  Communists  under  the  Smith  Act  * 
lUtimately  foundered:  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  advocacy  of  Ideas  in  the  abstract, 
which  the  Court  held  could  not  be  pro- 
hibited,- and  actual  Incitement  to  action 
which  Is  subject  to  regulation. 

But  what  sort  of  conduct  is  it,  incitement 
to  which  renders  one  liable  under  the  terms 
of  Section  1103?  It  is  "conduct  that  then  or 
at  some  future  time  would  facilitate  the 
forcible  overthrow  or  destruction  of"  the  eov- 
sUtT^"'   of   the   United   States   or   of  any 

It  is  worth  observing  that  conduct  fitting 
that  description  may  be  perfectly  legal,  may 
indeed  be  conduct  receiving  the  express  pro- 
tect on  of  the  First  Amendment.  There  is  no 
section  in  any  of  the  proposed  federal  crim- 
hial  code  reform  bills «  that  defines  it  an 
offense  to  engage  In  conduct  which  "then  or 
at  some  future  thne-  "would  facilitate"  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  government.  Nor  is  it 
an  offense  under  existing  law. 

Consider  the  broad  range  of  conduct  that 
appears  to  fit  the  description.  It  can  plausi- 
bly be  argued,  for  example,  that  to  lobbv 
against  effective  gun-control  legislation  is  to 
engage  in  conduct  which  "at  some  future 
time  "would  facilitate"  forcible  overthrow. 
The  work  of  revolutionaries  would  be  made 
easier  if  they  could  buy  guns  and  ammu- 
nition across  the  counter  without  any  checlK 
on  the  use  or  disposition  of  the  weapons. 
Effective  gun-control  legislation  would  make 
their  work  at  least  a  little  bit  more  diffi- 
cult. 

+  ^^VJ"^  °"^^'"  ^-^^^-  "  «^-"  ^=6  argued  that 
to  lobby  agahist  sedition  laws  Is  to  engage 
in  conduct  which  "at  some  future  time" 
would  facilitate"  forcible  overthrow  The 
work  of  revolutionaries  would  be  made  eas- 
ier U  they  could  organize  their  political 
movement  and  speak  on  street  corners  wlth- 
otit  government  Interference.  Sedition  laws 
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which  would  allow  us  to  clap  them  in  Jail 
at  the  first  revolatlonary  phrase  would  cer- 
tainly make  their  work  more  difficult. 

Of  course,  this  second  example  brings  out 
a  paradox.  The  verb  "to  facilitate"  must  be 
contrasted  not  only  to  verbs  like  "to  cause" 
raid  "to  bring  about,"  but  also  to  expres- 
-loiis  like  "to  enhance  the  likelihood  of," 
"to  make  more  probable."  It  very  well  may  be 
Uiat  a  circumstance  that  makes  forcible  over- 
t'lirow  more  difficult  (e.g.  strictly  enforced 
Esditloii  laws)  at  the  same  time  makes  forci- 
ble overthrow  more  likely.  One  can  easily 
suppose  that  if  a  victim  of  injustice  or  In- 
equity feels  It  unsafe  to  publicly  cry  out  his 
grievance  or  to  seek  a  remedy  In  J;he  political 
process  (because  of  the  strictly  enforced  se- 
dition laws),  he  will  be  the  more  apt  to 
resort  to  violence. 

One  should  note  that  quite  opposite  modes 
of  conduct  can  equally  fit  the  description  of 
conduct  which  "at  some  future  time"  "woxUd 
facilitate"  forcible  overthrow.  To  develop 
more  rapid  and  efficient  means  of  communi- 
cation, for  Instance,  would  enable  revolu- 
tionaries scattered  over  a  wide  area  to  coor- 
dinate their  activities  more  effectively.  To 
disrupt  existing  means  of  communication,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  facUltate  the  work  of 
revolutionaries  by  making  it  more  difficult 
for  police  agencies  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties. Even  doing  nothing  at  aU  "at  some  fu- 
ture time"  "would  facilitate,"  because  It 
neither  assists  the  police  agencies  nor  hin- 
ders the  revolutionaries. 

The  description  has  this  extremely  broad 
reach  because  It  is  not  required  (1)  that  the 
persons  engaging  in  the  conduct  be  them- 
selves revolutionaries  or  have  some  Intention 
of  facilitating  the  forcible  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment or  know  that  theh-  conduct  has 
that  effect;  nor  is  it  requh^d  (U)  that  the 
conduct  be  engaged  in  in  circumstances  In 
which  violent  revolution  is  foreseeable  or 
likely  or  possible.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  framers  of  the  statute  that 
the  element  of  Intent  is  confined  to  those 
who  Incite  the  conduct,  and  that  the  element 
of  "clear  and  present  danger"  Is  omitted 
entirely. 

The  reach  of  the  statute  Is  broadened  even 
more  by  the  provision  that  a  person  having 
the  required  revolutionary  Intent  Is  guilty 
of  an  offense  If  he  "organizes,  leads,  recruits 
members  for,  or  participates  as  an  active 
member  in,  an  organization  that  has  a  pur- 
pose" the  Incitement  Just  described— namely. 
Inciting  others  to  engage  In  conduct  that 
"then  or  at  some  futtire  time"  "would  facili- 
tate" the  forcible  overthrow  of  gtovernment. 
Again  the  Ingenuity  of  the  authors  quite 
takes  our  breath  away.  It  Is  not  required  that 
the  organization  have  a  revolutionary  pur- 
pose. 9r  that  it  have  among  Its  purposes  that 
of  facUitatlng  forcible  overthrow.  It  suf- 
fices that  the  organization  has  among  Its 
purposes — and  It  need  not  be  the  sole  pur- 
pose, or  the  chief  purpose — that  of  engaging 
In  the  proscribed  Incitement. 

Taking  the  words  at  their  face  value,  then, 
it  would  seem  that  If  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation Incites  people  to  lobby  against  ef- 
tectlve  gun-control  legislation,  then  It  Is 
au  organization  liable  tmder  the  statute. 
And  If  the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union 
incites  people  to  lobby  against  sedition  laws, 
then  it  is  also  liable.  It  foUows  that  one  who 
organizes,  leads,  recriilts  members  for,  or 
participates  as  an  active  member  In"  either 
the  National  Rifle  Association  or  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  comes  perilously 
close  to  committing  the  offense  defined  by 
the  statute. 

Perilously  close — but  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  offense.  In  order  to  become  liable  to  the 
fifteen  years'  Imprisonment  and  the  $100,000 
fine  that  Section  1103  provides,  an  element 
of  intent  Is  required.  One  must  be  active  In 
the  organization  "with  intent  to  bring  about 
the  forcible  overthrow  or  destruction  of  tbe 
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government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
state  ae  speedily  as  circumstances  permit." 

Will  this  requirement  of  Intent  allow  active 
members  of  the  NRA  or  tbe  ACLU  to  breatlie 
more  easily?  Does  It  render  them  aecura 
against  any  possible  misuse  or  abuse  of  Sec- 
tion 1103? 

I  am  afraid  It  does  not  render  much  se- 
curity to  anyone.  I  observe  first  that  the 
phrase  "as  q>eedily  as  circumstances  per- 
mit" adds  little  to  tbe  definlUon  of  the  re- 
quired Intent.  Normally,  whenever  oi^e  re- 
solves to  do  anything  at  all,  one  resolves  to 
do  It  "as  speedily  as  circum-stances  permit." 
This  remains  true  even  if  circumstances  do 
not  permit  the  action  for  years  and  years,  or 
never  permit  It  within  the  person's  lifetime. 
It  may  be  a  part  of  a  revolutionary's  credo, 
tor  example,  that  a  revolution  stands  no 
chance  of  success,  and  should  not  be  em- 
barked upon,  until  51  percent  of  the  people 
share  the  revolutionary  goal;  and  It  may  be 
another  part  of  his  credo  that  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  people  will  ever  share  that 
revolutionary  goal  in  his  lifetime.  It  follows 
that  he  will  never  commit  a  revolutionary 
act  and  will  disi4>prove  of  the  revolutionary 
acts  of  others — but  he  Is  committed  to 
revolution  "as  speedily  as  circumstances 
permit." 

I  observe.  se:;ondly,  that  the  definition  of 
the  required  Intent  does  not  Include  the 
intent  to  perform  some  specific  Illegal  act. 
The  definition  lends  Itself  all  too  easily  to  an 
Interpretation  which  would  make  Ideology 
or  political  attitude  the  measure  of  intent. 
In  practice,  an  angry  speech  or  a  revolu- 
tionary slogan  or  a  clenched  fist  might  suf- 
fice to  convince  a  Jury  that  the  element  of 
hiteut  was  present.  No  member  of  the  NRA 
or  tl?e  ACLU — no  pcr.?on  at  all  politically 
active — should  dare  to  feel  secure  under  the 
terms  of  Section  1103,  If  he  has  ever  gone 
on  record  In  favor  of  some  radical  cause. 

This  result  is  desirable  or  undesirable,  of 
course,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view — I 
have  remarked  that  the  Interests  of  the  legis- 
lator may  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  In  general,  I  think,  we  have  an 
admirable  instrument  of  intimidation  and 
control  in  any  statute  which  singles  out  con- 
duct which  may  be  Itself  quite  harmless,  or 
even  socially  beneficial,  and  perfectly  legal, 
even  receiving  the  protection  of  the  Fh-st 
Amendment,  and  makes  it  a  criminal  offense 
when  engaged  In  with  an  intent  that  can  be 
shown  by  one's  speech  or  other  expressive 
activity.  Words  can  be  used  to  show  that 
other  words  are  criminal. 

The  "Smith  Act"  clause  In  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reforta  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws^ — 
Section  1103,  Paragraph  (3)  "Advocating 
Armed  Insurrection" — lacks  this  defect  (or 
this  virtue,  depending  on  one's  point  of 
view.)  The  intent  must  relate  to  criminal 
conduct  of  a  specific  kind  (engaging  in  armed 
insurrection);  the  advocacy  must  be  done  In 
circumstances  in  which  there  is  "substantial 
likelihood"  the  advocacy  "will  Imminently 
produce"  the  criminal  conduct;  and  one  can 
be  prosecuted  for  "attemptUig  to  advocate" 
or  "conspiring  to  advocate"  only  under  very 
special  conditions.  The  ordinary  cltl2en  can 
breathe  easily  under  the  terms  of  that 
statute. 

Section  1103  of  the  McClellan-Hruska  bill 
may  well  be  termed  "Nixon's  Smith  Act."  It 
is  a  slightly  modified  version  of  Section  1103. 
"Inciting  Overthrow  or  Destruction  of  the 
Government,"  of  8.  1400  {-  HJl.  8046),  de- 
veloped by  Justice  Department  lawyers  under 
the  supervision  of  John  Mitchell  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  the  Administration's 
federal  criminal  code  reform  bill  In  March 
1973.  The  changes  Introduced  In  the  Mc- 
Clellan-Hruska bUl,  though  slight,  are 
actually  significant  Improvements  that 
deserve  comment. 
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NeglectUig  merely  editorial  changco.  :  ego 
lour  changes  of  substance:  d)  The  phrase 
"overthrow  or  destruction  of  tbe  govern- 
ment" In  tbe  definition  of  the  required 
Intent,  paragrai^  (a) ,  Is  qualified  by  adding 
the  adjective  "forcible."  (11)  The  phrase  "or 
local  government"  In  the  definition  of  the 
required  intent,  paragraph  (a)  of  Nixon's 
bUl,  Is  dropped  In  the  McClellan-Hruska 
version.  (Ul)  Paragraph  (a)(2)  of  Nixon's 
bUl  says  "organizes,  leads,  recruits  members 
for.  Joins,  or  remains  an  active  member  of"; 
the  McClellan-Hruska  version  omits  the 
"Joins."  (iv)  Where  the  Nixon  bUl  says 
"organization,"  In  paragraph  (a)(2),  the 
McClellan-Hruska  version  says  "organization 
or  group." 

All  but  the  last  of  these  changes  serve  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  sutute  and  are 
therefore — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ordinary  citizen — improvements.  The  first 
change,  which  requires  that  the  intent  be 
that  of  forcible  overthrow.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  significant.  The  original  Nixon  version 
would  allow  that  the  element  of  intent  Is 
present  If  a  person  seeks  to  overthrow  or 
destroy  the  United  States  government  by 
purely  peaceful  means — e.g.  by  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention! 

The  changes  do  not  notably  undermine  the 
power  of  the  statute  as  an  instrument  of 
Intimidation  and  social  control,  however.  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  in  detaU  how  the  word- 
ing of  the  McCleUan-Hruska  sedition  statute 
would  enable  the  government  to  "get"  Just 
about  any  organization  or  politically  active 
Individual,  provided  only  that  a  revolutionary 
intent  can  be  shown  somewhere  along  the 
line.  Credit  for  that  wording  must  go  to 
Richard  Nixon's  lawyers.  Credit  or  blame, 
that  Is.  depending  upon  where  one's  Interests 
lie! 
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OIL  IMPORT  TARIPP 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
to  recommit  the  oil  import  bill  to  the 
Ways  smd  Means  Committee  because  I 
felt  Congress  should  have  an  opportunity 
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to  draft  an  alternative  energy  conserva- 
tion measure,  one  that  would  provide  the 
best  means  of  energy  conservation  at 
tlie  least  cost  to  the  consumer.  Congress 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  take  constnic- 
ti\e  action  to  alleviate  our  present  energy 
j>hortfall.  This  country  cannot  continue 
to  waste  fuel. 

I  do  not,  however,  favor  gasoline  ra- 
tioning nor  do  I  believe  a  10-cent  annual 
increase  in  gas  taxes  for  the  next  5  years 
•  is  fair  to  the  consumer.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  arrive  at  the  most  equitable  way 
for  consumers  to  conserve  energy  with- 
out paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  fuel. 
I  voted  to  recommit  this  bill  to  committee 
in  order  to  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
draft  a  conservation  measure  that  will 
be  the  least  expensive  for  the  people  of 
Iowa  and  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  get  this  country  on  the 
road  toward  energy  self-sufficiency. 


RALPH  BUXTON— A  DISTINGUISHED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  in  recognition  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend  and  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant from  my  northern  California  area. 
Mr.  Ralph  I.  Buxton  of  Ukiah.  Calif., 
who  recently  retired  from  the  city  coun- 
cil after  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  local  government. 

Ralph  was  first  elected  to  the  Ukiah 
City  Council  in  1958,  and  was  reelected  in 
1962.  and  again  in  1970.  He  served  as 
mayor  of  Ukiah  in  1965  and  again  in 
1971,  and  continued  serving  on  the  city 
council  until  his  recent  retirement. 

During  these  years,  Ralph  proved 
himself  to  be  a  real  friend  of  the  people 
by  championing  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals and  property  owners  and  striving 
for  the  highest  standards  of  economy, 
efficiency,  and  integrity  in  government. 
While  examples  of  Ralph's  achievements 
and  accomplishments  are  too  numerous 
to  list  completely,  he  is  and  always  will 
be  remembered  by  his  fellow  Ukiahans 
for  his  efforts  in  improving  and  updat- 
ing the  city's  transportation,  public  util- 
ities, solid  waste  disposal,  and  recreation 
systems  and  facihties.  I  know  from  my 
years  of  personal  experience  in  working 
with  Ralph  that  he  took  a  responsive 
and  reasonable  approach  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

Ralph  Buxton  and  I  were  both  born 
in  Humboldt  County.  I  am  proud  to  say 
I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  One  of 
Ralph's  greatest  strengths  was  his  desire 
and  dedication  to  do  the  "right  thing" 
as  opposed  to  that  which  was  politically 
expedient.  In  taking  this  approach,  he 
set  an  example  for  all  those  around  him 
to  foUow,  and  I  know  that  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  not 
only  from  those  people  he  served  but 
those  who  served  with  him. 

While  no  one  would  want  to  deny 
Ralph  the  retirement  he  so  richly  de- 
serves for  the  many  years  of  capable 
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and  totally  dedicated  public  sei-vice  he 
gave  to  all  of  us.  I  know  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  our  mutual  friends  throughout 
the  Ukiah,  Mendocino  County,  and  Red- 
wood Empire  areas,  when  I  say  we  will 
not  forget  Ralph's  balanced  perspective, 
his  wise  counsel,  and  his  deep  sense  of 
personal  commitment  to  the  citizens  and 
the  city  of  Ukiah.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  who  represent  this  area  are  going  to 
be  depending  on  Ralph  as  an  elder 
statesman  who  can  keep  us  on  the  right 
track,  with  continuing  advice  and  coun- 
sel, as  we  serve  the  people's  needs.  I,  for 
one.  will  be  calling  on  Ralph  extensively 
for  his  advice  and  assistance. 

As  most  of  us  who  serve  in  elected 
positions  of  responsibility  know,  freedom 
rests,  and  always  will,  on  individual  re- 
sponsibility, individual  integrity,  individ- 
ual effort,  individual  courage,  and  indi- 
vidual religious  faith. 

Knowing  Ralph  Buxton  as  well  as  I 
do.  his  character,  philosophy,  and  ac- 
tions, over  the  years,  have  reflected  his 
belief  in  the  above-stated  principles. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TWO  BILLS  RE- 
GARDING UNEMPLOYMENT 

HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
contniued  high  rate  of  unemployment 
warrants  co  igressional  consideration  of 
two  oills  which  I  have  introduced  today. 
If  enacted,  these  measures  will  offer 
further  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  due  to  the  present  state  of 
our  economy.  The  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion advocates  the  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  13  weeks.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  high  national  rate  of 
unemployment  which,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  is  presently  rang- 
ing around  8.2  percent.  Many  specific 
areas  in  the  country  have  been  hit  even 
harder.  In  several  of  the  counties  in  my 
dLstrict  in  Indiana,  unemployment  is 
ranging  between  10  to  15  percent.  The 
Federal  Government  should  do  all  it 
can  to  continue  to  assist  the  unemployed. 
One  of  the  prime  ways  assistance  can  be 
offered,  is  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

I  also  advocate  passage  of  my  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  the  health  insurance  premiums  of 
unemployed  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  weekly  benefits  under  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  belief  that  those  individ- 
uals who  have  been  paying  health  insur- 
ance premiums  under  a  company  pro- 
gram should  not  be  required  to  give  up 
their  right  to  adequate  health  coverage 
because  they  can  no  longer  find  em- 
ployment. Many  workers  find  that  they 
can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  their 
health  insurance  payments  after  being 
laid  off  and  are  therefore  forced  to  dis- 
continue their  coverage.  At  a  time  when 
adequate  health  care  costs  are  high 
those  individuals  who  have  been  enjoy- 
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ing  the  benefits  of  a  good  health  insur- 
ance program  suffer  a  double  Jolt  when 
laid  off.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  deny 
these  workers  good  health  care  during 
this  inflationary  time. 


THE  GEORGIA  POWER  PROJECT:  A 
STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIALISM- 
PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  period  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  which  has  been  in  the  news 
for  the  past  2  years,  a  niunber  of  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  have  seized  this 
opportunity  to  call  for  nationalization 
of  the  entire  energy  industry  as  a  cure- 
all  to  this  part  of  the  inflationary  spiral 
caused  by  deficit  spending  and  big  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  which 
has  seized  on  the  energy  shortage  as  an 
organizing  tool  to  promote  an  end  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  a  move  to 
Marxist  socialism  is  the  Georgia  Power 
Project. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  today  bringing  them  the  first  part 
of  my  report  on  this  group  of  skilled 
radical  organizers  masquerading  as  a 
consumer  organization: 
The  Georgia  Power  Project:  A  Strategt 
FOR  Socialism — Part  I 
Tlie  Georgia  Power  Project  (GPP)  was 
formed  in  July,  1972,  by  a  small  group  of 
people  associated  with  the  Institute  for 
Southern  Studies  (ISS).  A  self -admitted  so- 
cialist organization,  this  small  band  of  Marx- 
ists has  been  able  to  manipulate  local  Issues 
eflfectlvely  through  its  command  of  the  mass 
media  and  alliances  with  various  Atlanta 
labor  and  civil  rights  organizations. 

In  a  document  entitled  "The  Fight  Against 
the  Georgia  Power  Company"  which  was 
distributed  at  the  Citizens  Energy  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C.,  In  February.  1974, 
the  GPP  stated: 

"One  of  the  major  areas  of  political  strug- 
gle in  the  coming  years  is  undoubtedly  going 
to  be  the  production,  distribution  and  use 
of  energy  in  this  coxmtry  and  the  world. 
Socialists  must  begin  to  make  themselves  a 
part  of  the  struggles  going  on  around  the 
question  of  power  and  energy.  Sane,  intelli- 
gent policies  and  action  around  this  issue 
can  help  make  socialism  a  viable  alternative 
in  American  life  In  the  next  few  years." 

This  Power  Project  position  paper  states 
that  this  group  of  Marxists  chose  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  as  Its  target  first  because 
the  company  had  asked  for  a  rate  increase 
and  they  recognized  that  no  consumer  ever 
enjoys  paying  his  utUity  bills;  second  be- 
cause the  utility,  of  course,  is  a  monopoly, 
a  word  with  certain  negative  connotations 
they  could  exploit;  and  third  because  "the 
Company  Is  one  of  the  largest  economic 
forces  in  the  state  and  is  currently  embark- 
ing upon  a  massive  program  of  expansion 
and  growth."  The  expansion  of  services  to  its 
customers,  now  greatly  curtailed,  had  to  be 
stopped  so  that  consumer  dissatisfaction 
with  the  power  company  would  increase. 
The  Power  Project's  plan  was  to  create  so 
much  hostility  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
utUlty  that  "anything  else"  would  seem  bet- 
ter. And  that  "anything  else"  would  be 
socialism. 
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The  Marxists,  who  of  necessity  believe  that 
ultimately  a  "class  war"  of  workers  against 
owners  of  businesses  will  arise  In  this  coun- 
try, established  their  propaganda  line  from 
the  start.  They  stated: 

•••  *  •  We  felt  that  the  Company  was  an 
ideal  target  for  attack.  We  felt  that  a  cam- 
paign around  the  Georgia  Power  Company 
would  raise  fundamental  class-wide  ques- 
tions about  public  need  vs.  private  profit  and 
private  power,  corporate  abuses  and  monop- 
oly capital  vs.  service  and  socialism.  We  felt 
It  was  a  popular,  mass  oriented  issue  which 
allows  us  to  reach  out  and  unite  diverse  con- 
stituencies and  interests." 

The  Georgia  Power  Project's  first  efforts 
were  to  research  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany and  find  various  statistics  capable  of 
misinterpretation  in  their  campaign.  The 
Power  Project  position  paper  states  that  they 
were  able  to  do  this  research  because  of  the 
number  of  "legal  workers"  in  the  group  and 
"because  we  had  access  to  tlie  resources  of 
the  Institute  for  Southern  Studies  in  At- 
lanta." 

Among  the  Institute  for  Southern  Studies 
staffers  who  have  been  openly  involved  with 
the  Power  Project  are  Sue  Thrasher,  Bob  Hall. 
Jim  Trammel.  Leah  Wise,  Chip  Hughes  (who 
has  returned  to  New  England  where  he  is 
active  with  the  radical  People's  Bicentennial 
Commission)  and  Stephanie  Coffin. 

The  Georgia  Power  Project  has  been  able 
to  draw  upon  the  free  legal  services  of  a 
broad  range  of  leftist  lawyers,  law  students 
and  legal  workers  affiliated  primarily  with 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  a  cited  Commu- 
nist Party  operation  which  has  added  large 
numbers  of  "New  Left"  and  Maoist  commu- 
nist members  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  the  American  CirtI  Liberties  Union. 

Members  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
who  have  worked  with  the  Power  Project  in- 
clude Roger  Friedman,  Barbara  Aiken,  Glnny 
Boult,  Al  Horn,  Mary  Joyce  Johnson  (na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  NLG  and  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  Hanoi),  and  Doyle  Niemann 
who  is  also  the  leading  figure  of  the  under- 
ground newspaper,  the  Great  Speckled  Bird. 
Glnny  Boult  and  Al  Horn  are  also  with  the 
ACLU,  and  the  director  of  the  Georgia  ACLU. 
Gene  Guerrero,  has  also  been  a  Power  Proj- 
ect member. 

The  other  main  connecting  Ihik  among  all 
the  Georgia  Power  Project  main  connecting 
links  among  these  groups  is  the  so-called 
underground  newspaper,  the  Great  Speckled 
Bird.  This  weekly  tabloid  serves  as  a  prime 
communications  link  for  the  radicals  of  At- 
lanta. Almost  without  exception,  the  known 
members  of  the  Power  Project  have  ap- 
peared as  staffers  on  the  Bird. 

In  general,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Project  are  Marxists  with 
considerable  public  records  of  agitation, 
many  of  whom  have  known  each  other  since 
the  early  l960's  when  they  worked  together 
in  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
or  In  SDS's  southern  affiliate,  the  Southern 
Student  Organizing  Comniittee   (SSOC). 

Attached  to  this  report  are  public  record 
dociunentatlon  of  the  activities  of  some  of 
these  Power  Project  Marxists,  as  well  as 
characterizations  of  the  groups  with  which 
they,  and  the  GPP,  have  worked. 

GPP     PROGRAM 

After  preliminary  research,  the  GPP's  sec- 
ond stage  was  to  develop  a  nine-part  pro- 
gram which  its  organizers  described  as 
follows : 

"The  program  in  summary  called  for:  1) 
a  reversal  of  present  rate  structures  of  the 
Company  which  have  residential  consumers 
paying  more  than  their  share  and  a  gradu- 
ated scale  whereby  the  more  electricity  used 
the  greater  the  cost;  2)  no  deposits  or  serv- 
ice charges  for  installation  of  service  and 
an  end  to  involuntary  cut-offs  of  power;  3) 
the  sexual  and  racial  balance  of  the  Com- 
pany and  Its  contractors  must  reflect  the 


balance  In  the  work  force  of  the  area,  I.e. 
n^ore  women  and  blacks;  4)  the  Company  to 
use  only  unionized  contractors;  6)  an  end 
to  Company  advertising,  an  end  to  Com- 
pany appliance  sales  and  promotion,  and  an 
end  to  special  deals  on  all  electrical  build- 
ings; 6)  the  rate  base  be  strictly  limited  to 
costs  of  production  and  distribution;  7)  re- 
view and  public  control  of  Company  financ- 
ing; 8)  review  and  control  of  all  Company 
operations;  and  9)  worker  and  consumer 
representatives  on  the  Company's  Board  of 
Directors." 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  program,  de- 
signed to  bankrupt  Georgia  Power,  install 
quota  systems,  obtain  union  support  and 
give  Project  members  control  of  company 
operations,  were  distributed.  In  tlie  text 
which  accompanied  this  program,  the  fol- 
lowing sales  pitch  for  socialism  stated: 

"The  Georgia  Power  Company  represents 
the  brutal  power  over  people's  lives  which  Is 
the  hallmark  of  monopoly  capital  .  .  .  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  many  by  a  wealthy 
and  often  irresponsible  minority  dedicated 
solely  to  the  maximizing  of  corporate  profit. 
The  system  which  must  be  created  to  deal 
with  this  contradiction  in  our  society  Is  so- 
cialism and  it  is  our  hope  that  these  pro- 
posals are  the  first  step  toward  the  transfer 
of  power  to  the  real  producers  of  wealth,  the 
people  who  work." 

The  Georgia  Power  Project's  third  stage  of 
activity  commenced  with  Its  intervention  In 
the  Public  Service  Commission's  hearings  on 
the  company's  request-for  a  rate  Increase. 
The  Power  Project  was  able  to  generate  a 
great  deal  of  mass  media  publicity  through 
this  intervention. 

The  Atlanta  area  media,  considering  these 
attacks  newsworthy — but  without  making 
clear  to  readers  and  viewers  that  the  Proj- 
ect was  a  Marxist  organizing  effort  with  an 
ulterior  purpose — provided  the  GPP  with 
more  than  adequate  coverage.  As  a  result, 
the  average  viewer  or  reader  was  given  the 
impression  that  the  Power  Project  was  a 
substantial  organization  with  many  mem- 
bers, not  a  shoestring  operation  of  fewer 
than  two  dozen  members  operating  from  a 
post  office  box  and  occasional  desk  space  in 
the  Institute  for  Southern  Studies. 

With  the  help  of  the  free  publicity,  the 
Georgia  Power  Project  formed  alliances  with 
other  groups.  It  worked  closely  with  John 
Wright  of  the  Atlanta  Labor  Council  which 
represents  the  AFL-CIO  imions  in  the  metro- 
politan Atlanta  area;  and  It  joined  with 
such  radical  groups  as  the  National  Tenants 
Organization  (NTO)  and  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  (NWRO)  in  object- 
ing to  the  Power  Company's  right  to  buy 
advertising  to  tell  its  side  of  the  story. 

In  one  area  the  GPP  failed.  Its  organizers 
had  intended  to  set  up  and  dominate  a  local 
coalition  of  radical,  ecology  and  community 
groups  to  provide  a  broader  base  for  at- 
tacks on  the  Power  Company.  This  coalition 
was  never  set  up  as  the  most  active  of  the 
local  groups  were  involved  with  other  Issues 
and  were  Jealous  of  their  Independence,  see- 
ing little  to  be  gained  from  placing  them- 
selves  under   Power  Project   leadership. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Project  are  also  active  mem- 
bers in  other  groups,  the  GPP  has  partici- 
pated de  facto  in  coalitions  and  tmited  front 
efforts. 

The  most  recent  of  these  has  been  the  so- 
called  Stop  the  Coal  group  who  are  protesting 
the  Southern  Company's  coaitract  to  Import 
low-sulfur  coal  from  South  Africa.  The  Stop 
the  Coal  Coalition  Includes  the  African  Lib- 
eration Support  Committee,  a  Negro  Maoist 
communist  organization;  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  (SCEF),  a  former 
Communist  Party  U.S-A.  operation  taken 
over  by  Maoist  communists  in  1973;  the  Black 
Labor  Action  Committee;  and  the  Atlanta 
Labor  Action  Alliance,  a.-^sociatcd  with  the 


October  League,  ancther  Maoist  communist 
organization  many  of  whoee  leaders  were 
active  in  the  Southern  Student  Organizing 
Committee  or  SDS  with  Project  activists. 

A  foxirth  stage  of  Georgia  Power  Project 
activity  began  in  1973  with  the  plannUig  of 
the  Atlanta  Conference  on  the  Energy  Crisis, 
m  April.  The  conference  served  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  tightening  the  Project's  local  organiz- 
ing while  selecting  new  targets  for  expanding 
anti-utility  and  anti-energy  industry  activi- 
ties onto  a  national  level.  The  conference 
established  the  Marxists  of  the  Georgia  Power 
Project  as  among  the  national  leaders  and 
resource  groups  for  this  movement  for  na- 
tionalization. 

The  purpose  of  the  Atlanta  conference,  as 
stated  in  the  brochure,  was — 

"To  bring  representatives  of  these  con- 
sumer, labor,  environmental  groups  and  in- 
terested individuals  together  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  the  energy  industry — who  owns 
it.  what  energy  exploitation  has  meant  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  how  to  effec- 
tively raise  the  issue  of  public  control  of 
energy  resources." 

Among  the  radical  political  groups  pre5«nt 
participating  in  the  workshops  and  panels 
were:  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP). 
New  American  Movement  (NAM),  October 
League  (OL),  Workers  World  Party  (WWP). 
National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG),  the  High- 
lander Center.  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS)  (the  parent  organization  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Southern  Studies).  Institute  for 
Southern  Studies  (ISS) ,  Peoples  Appalachian 
Research  Collective  (PARC),  United  Farm- 
workers Organizing  Committee  (UFWOC). 
the  Center  for  United  Labor  Action  (CULA) 
(a  front  of  the  Workers  World  Party).  En- 
vironmental Action,  the  Media  Access  Proj- 
ect. American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Liber- 
ation News  Service.  Save  Our  Cumberland 
Mountains  (SOCM)  and  the  Committee  to 
Support  the  Shell  Strike. 

(Characterizations  of  many  of  the  groups 
with  which  the  Georgia  Power  Project  works 
follow  this  report). 

At  the  February  1974.  Citizens  Energy  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change,  a  left  liberal  organization 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  Georgia  Power  Project  acted  as  a  major 
"resource"  group  for  the  wide  range  of  com- 
munist, socialist  and  militant  groups  in  at- 
tendance. (Characterizations  of  the  major 
leftist  groups  Involved  with  the  Georgia 
Power  Project  at  the  conference  follow  this 
report) . 

Among  the  grovjps  attending  the  Citizens 
Energy  Conference  were:  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.;  Council  of  the  Southern 
Mountains;  Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  In- 
stitute for  Southern  Studies.  Interfaith  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Responsibility  on  Invest- 
ment: Movement  for  Economic  Justice;  New 
American  Movement;  National  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Broadcasting;  National  Committee 
for  Public  Ownership  of  OU  and  Gas;  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers  for  Social  and  Political 
Action;  U.S.  Committee  for  Justice  to  Latin 
American  Political  PriF.oners  and  the  Work- 
ers World  Party. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING:  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME  TO  CONTINUE  GUN 
CONTROL  HEARINGS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

I*J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Hoase  Committee 
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on  the  Judiciary  will  continue  hearings 
on  more  tlian  40  bills  which  would  amend 
chapter  44  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  firearms.  So  far.  the  sub- 
committee has  held  6  days  of  hearings 
duiing  which  testimony  was  received 
from  Members  of  Congress,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  experts  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  firearms  and  violence 
in  American  society  today. 

The  next  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  March  20.  at  10  a.m.  in  2237 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Sched- 
uled to  testify  are  Rex  D.  Davis,  Director 
of  tiie  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  members  of  his  staff,  who  will  de- 
scribe their  agency's  organization,  opera- 
tion, and  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
administration  and  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
a  statement  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  2137  Rayburn  House  Office 
Buildin?.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 


PHILADELPHIAN  FIGHTS  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1973 

Mr.  NIX:  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  Ball, 
publisher  of  the  Building  &  Realty  Rec- 
ord of  Philadelphia,  has  begun  a  cam- 
paign to  reform  a  provision  of  the  social 
.'security  law  that  has  caused  hardship 
nnd  anxiety  to  many  older  Americans  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

Under  present  law.  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  not  given  any  monthly 
benefit  for  the  month  of  their  death, 
even  if  death  occurs  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  As  Mr.  Ball  has  pointed  out, 
this  provision  leaves  many  dependents 
without  their  regular  income  just  at  the 
time  v.hen  their  financial  burdens  are 
highest. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2834) 
to  provide  that  an  individual's  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  shall  continue  through 
the  month  of  his  or  her  death,  excepi 
where  the  consequent  delay  in  survivor 
eligibility  would  reduce  total  family 
benefits. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Ball  for  his  public- 
spirited  campaign  to  eliminate  this  in- 
equity in  the  present  law,  and  I  offer  for 
thf  Record  a  related  article  from  the 
Biiildinpt  &  Realty  Record: 
r  T^P,  Be.ins  Campaign  To  Right  Finan(ial 
Wrongs  to  Dependents 

"I  {lavo  the  check  back  three  days  after 
he  died.  I'm  crippled,  I  cant  go  outside.  I 
sail  haven't  heard  from  them  for  the  burial 
benefits  and  my  disability  check  hasnt  in- 
creased. Nothing." 

The  -them"  is  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
niinislration. 

Speaking  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes  of  2905 
Waterloo  St..  Philadelphia,  about  the  prob- 
lems she  has  had  with  "them"  since  her 
hu.sband's  death  on  May  31st  of  this  year. 

She  is  not  alone. 

Bureaucratic  red  tape  may  stall  payment 
on  checks,  but  what  concerned  her  most  is 
also  a  major  concern  of  the  majority  of 
widows  of  moderate  means — the  law  itself. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  law  that  forces  widows  such  as  Mrs. 
Hughes  to  return  their  full  month's  benftflt 
check  even  though  her  husband  may  have 
died  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

CAN    DEATH    BE    RETROACTIVE?    YES! 

The  Social  Security  Act  terminates  bene- 
fils  "ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  he  dies." 

No  one  is  covered  for  the  last  days  or 
weeks  of  their  lives. 

Relatively  few  survivors  complain  that 
since  they  had  to  support  their  spouse  that 
month,  and  often  with  added  heavy  medical 
bills,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ments. 

When  they  do.  they  are  often  brushed  away 
by  an  officious  'Sorry,  that's  tiie  law." 

People  remember.  Eisther  Shankman  is  90 
years  old  and  bedridden.  Her  husband  died 
two  years  ago  on  the  26th  of  the  month.  She 
lives  with  her  daughter.  Pliyllis  Mirsky  of 
Valley  Road  ann  her  daughter's  Invalid  hus- 
band who  Is  also  ou  Social  Security. 

When  Mrs.  Shankman 's  husband  died,  the 
entire  family  could  have  used  the  Social 
Security  check  for  their  daily  existence. 

Mr.s.  Mirsky  said  the  bills  were  high  and 
added  she  complained  nt  the  time  that  her 
mother  .should  have  been  entitled  to  at  least 
part  of  the  benefit.s  since  her  father  lived 
till  the  26th. 

Mrs  Mirsky  was  answered  with  the  law. 

"Tlie  law  should  be  changed."  she  said.  "I 
thoiight  it  was  wrong.  What  can  you  say,  it's 
so  impersonal." 

THEY    TOOK    HER    CHECK    BACK 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Kalbacher  of  2943  Loug.s'nore 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  whose  husband,  Frank, 
died  on  the  31st  of  a  month  said.  "I  couldn't 
understand  how  if  he  had  died  six  liours 
later  I  would  have  been  paid." 

However,  she  iniderstood  the  law-  when 
they  took  back  her  check. 

The  daughter  of  Mary  E.  O'Donnell  of  858 
East  Tioga  St..  Philadelphia,  whose  husband, 
Daniel,  also  died  the  end  of  a  month,  said, 
"Geez.  that  was  two  d^ys.  We  were  all  really 
hurt  and  that's  when  you  need  it  (the 
money)   too." 

She  added.  "It  !iurts  when  you're  old  like 
that  and  there  arc  bills  and  everything." 

Most,  at  least,  shortly  receive  a  lump  sum 
burial  benefit  which  helps:  but  for  others 
the  administration  double  backfires. 

Mrs  Lillinn  Gibbs.  of  643  Mayfair  Street. 
Philadelphia,  whose  htisband.  Sidney,  also 
died  ne.ir  tlie  end  of  a  month  earlier  this 
year,  said,  "T  waited  about  four  months  for 
my  payments.  We  had  to  borrow  money  for 
montlis  to  pay  bills.  We  didn't  get  one  penny 
for  four  jnonths." 

Sl'.e  attributed  the  ini.\-'.tp  to  an  appar- 
ently inevitable  common  problem,  saying.  "I 
guess  it  was  sitting  on  someone's  de.=k  and 
they  forgot  about  it." 

.She  may  have  a  point. 

But.  according  to  Albert  R.  Harmon.  As- 
sistant District  Manager  of  the  central  Pliil- 
adelphla  Social  Security  offices  at  600  Arch 
St..  tiiey  have  "never  had  a  problem  with  this 
happening." 

Harmon  said  the  laws  may  confuse  some 
people  btit  added  emphatically,  "no  problem 
exists."  He  firmly  stated  that  if  there  were 
any  complaints,  any  and  all  of  them  would 
pass  through  his  oitire  and  come  to  his 
attentio'.i. 

OFnCIAI'J    TIT-.V    DEAF    EAR 

Either  no  one  is  complaining,  or.  more  than 
likely,  the  complaints  are  not  filterii'.g  up  to 
where  action  could  be  taken. 

Or.  perhaps,  it  is  as  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Lombardi  of  3019  Knorr  St..  Philadelphia, 
whose  I:"sband.  Thomas,  died  earlier  this 
year  en  the  lar.t  day  of  a  month  says.  "I  did 
complain  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  and 
said,  'that  s  the  law'." 

He  said.  "I  thlr.k  it  s  aopallliig.  I  contilder 
it  to  b  ■  an  injii'-tice.'  Citing  iucrersed  bills 
at  the  time  of  a  terminal  Illness  as  one  of 
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the  many  reasons,  he  said,  "I  did  compltin, 
but  what  could  I  do."  The  law's  the  law. 

Mrs.  Anna  Jackson  of  3135  Edgemont 
Street,  PhUadelphla,  also  says  she  com- 
plained. Her  husband,  Bernard,  died  near 
the  end  of  July  and  when  the  Social  Security 
people  called  for  their  money  back,  she  said 
she  told  them,  "I  think  it's  mean. ' 

Mrs.  Jackson  further  explained  by  saying. 
"I  had  to  pay  his  bills  just  the  same— his 
medicine  and  everything.  I  thought  it  was 
unfair." 

However,  more  often  than  not.  people  don't 
seem  to  complain.  Not  because  they  don't 
feel  the  weight  of  the  injustice  which  they 
readily  admit  is  there,  but  because  it  is  a 
time  when  there  is  enough  agitation  and 
upset  without  "going  out  and  looking  for 
it."  as  one  person  said. 

The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jeaime  Berger  of 
8812  Brous  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  whose  hus- 
band. Albert,  died  the  end  of  August,  said  her 
motlier  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  law 
changed  but.  regardless,  she  didn't  complain 
to  the  authorities  at  the  time. 

She  didn't  complain,  according  to  her 
daughter,  because  It  had  already  happened 
to  some  of  her  mother's  friends.  Her  friends 
had  already  experienced  the  futility  of  com- 
plaining. 

E.>CPVNSf.s  CONTINUE BENEFITS   STOP 

The  impersonality  of  the  whole  ordeal  with 
the  Social  Security  officials  tends  to  make 
many  feel  the  complaint  is  not  worth  the 
hc.irtache. 

Lisl  Woiler's  husband,  Adolph,  died  May 
29,  1965  and  she  still  remembers  how  they 
took  the  check  back. 

She  went  to  her  local  Social  Security  office 
to  complain.  She  told  them  that  in  her  opin- 
ion it  was  not  right.  She  said  she  told  them 
it  was  in  her  husband's  last  few  months 
that  the  most  expenses  were  incurred. 

She  said,  "I  had  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills, 
everything."  Mrs.  Woller  also  said  she  was 
told.  "I'm  .sorry,  these  are  our  rules." 

Answered  with  this,  she  said,  "I  found  it 
confusing."  and  added,  the  Social  Security 
official  she  talked  to  told  her  that  even  If 
her  husband  died  one  minute  before  the 
end  of  the  month  she  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  check. 

Mrs.  Woller  said,  "I  had  so  many  expenses 
and  just  at  the  time  when  the  person  needs 
so  much  money  they  take  it  back.  I  could 
have  paid  the  last  bill  from  the  doctor  with 
the  money.  It's  the  law  but  It's  wrong." 

Being  a  problem  widows  seldom  face  more 
than  once  in  their  lives,  so  many  tend  to 
Just  forget  and  say,  "the  law  is  the  law, 
right  or  wrong."  And  anyway,  apparently, 
if  they  are  complaining,  their  complaints 
are  not  getting  to  the  right  ears. 

Spokespeople  for  various  Catholic  agencies 
and  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  knew 
nothing  of  any  existing  problem  or  complaint 
in  this  field. 

The  Federation  Walk-In  in  Northeast  Phil- 
adelphia does  not  deal  with  such  problems 
either  but  the  volunteer  worker  with  whom 
I  spoke.  Ben  Shapiro,  was  well  aware  of  the 
problem.  It  had  happened  to  him  when  his 
father  died. 

Shapiro  says  he  didn't  complain.  "What's 
the  u?e  of  complaining."  he  added,  "the 
lav.  's  the  law." 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  25 


Hon.  Theodore  M.  (Ted)  Risenhoover 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  the  bill, 
H.R.  25.  During  the  debate  on  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control   and  Reclamation 


March  12,  1975 


Act  of  1975, 1  intend  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

H.R.  25 

Page  52,  line  12:  After  "Act."  Insert  "Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia, 
which  have  heretofore  joined  together  In  the 
Interstate  Mining  Compact  or  any  other  state 
who  Joins  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact 
as  long  as  such  States  have  in  force  and  effect 
a  "Mining  Lands  Reclamation  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
passed  a  joint  resolution  urging  Congress 
to  provide  this  exemption. 

Many  States,  including  Oklahoma, 
have  viable  reclamation  laws  which  are 
working  quite  well.  The  additional  im- 
position of  laws  and  a  new  bureaucracy 
to  enforce  a  new  strip  mining  and  rec- 
lamation act  at  the  Federal  level  is, 
therefore,  imnecessary. 

There  is  no  reason  to  relieve  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  States  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  their  own  land, 
wood  and  water.  Certainly,  those  repre- 
sentatives within  the  various  States  are 
aware  of  ecological  needs  and  sound 
conservation.  Especially  in  Oklahoma, 
they  are  meeting  the  challenge. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsiUar  Affairs,  I  voted  against 
reporting  H.R.  25  and  wrote  a  dissent  in 
the  report.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view my  position  in  that  report. 


DISCRIMINATORY   RESTRICTIONS 
IMPOSED  ON  SYRIAN  JEWS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT Al  IV  E3 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Boston  has  been  keeping 
me  informed  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  world. 

Recently,  the  Task  Force  on  Jews  in 
Arab  Countries,  a  member  organization, 
transmitted  to  me  a  fact  sheet  on  dis- 
criminatory restrictions  imposed  on  Syr- 
Ian  Jews.  They  have  informed  me  that 
'a  major  television  and  radio  network 
and  a  leading  newspaper"  recently  pre- 
sented serious  misinformation  about  the 
condition  of  the  Syrian  Jewish  commu- 
nity. For  this  reason,  I  submit  this  fact 
sheet  to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
Following  is  the  fact  sheet : 
Discriminatory  Restrictions  Impo.sfd  on 
Syrian   Jews 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing,  based 
upon  eye  witness  and  other  reliably  confirmed 
reports,  of  the  numerous  discriminatory  re- 
strictions to  which  Syrian  Jews  are  currently 
being  subjected : 

Jews  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  country. 
They  are  not  even  permitted  to  Join  relatives 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  other  coun- 
tries far  from  the  Middle  East. 

Jews  still  require  special  permission  from 
the  secret  police  to  travel  more  than  three 
miles  from  their  homes. 

A  nightly  curfew  Is  still  imposed  on  the 
Jews  and  they  are  subject  to  periodic  roll 
calls. 
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Jews  must  carry  special  Identity  cards  on 
which  the  word  "Musawl"  (Arabic  for 
Jewish)  is  written  In  large  red  letters  across 
both  sides  of  the  card.  Jewish  bank  accounts 
are  similarly  marked  in  red,  as  are  Jewish 
homes  in  the  town  of  Qamlshll. 

Jews  are  barred  from  employment  in  gov- 
ernment offices,  public  Ijodies  or  banks.  They 
have  been  arbitrarily  dismissed  from  jobs 
without  compensation  and  their  licenses  to 
conduct  foreign  trade  revoked. 

Jews  are  no  longer  able  to  obtain  drivers 
licenses  or  to  have  telephones  in  their  homes. 
(The  only  exceptions  are  dcotcrs  and  a  hand- 
ful of  merchants  given  preferential  treat- 
ment.) 

In  the  past  few  years  only  a  handful  of 
the  many  qualified  Jewish  students  have 
been  admitted  to  Syrian  universities.  As  a 
result  many  young  Jews  are  unemployed  or 
eke  out  a  living  as  peddlers. 

Jews  are  forbidden  to  sell  their  homes  or 
other  real  estate.  The  government  takes  over 
title  to  property  of  Jews  who  die  if  any 
heirs  are  no  longer  living  in  Svria.  (In  the 
case  of  Moslem  and  Christian  Syrians,  the 
shares  of  heirs  outside  the  country  are  di- 
vided amo.'ig  the  family  members  remaining 
in  Syria.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Jews  that 
the  government  confiscates  the  property.) 
As  a  result,  many  Jewish  families  are  re- 
duced to  poverty. 

The  Jewish  schools  have  Moslem  govern- 
ment-appoint3d  principals  and  Jewish  reli- 
gious instruction  is  limited  to  four  hours 
per  week. 

Military  Intelligence  and  secret  police  rep- 
resentatives frequently  search  Jewish  homes. 
Jews  are  held  for  interrogations  and  tortured 
at  the  whim  of  the  police. 


AMFRICAM    FISHERMEN    CONTINUE 
TO  BE  HELD  HOSTAGE  IN  "TUNA 

v/Ai:" 


HON.  fJ. >RK  W.  HAN-iAFORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  HANNAPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
di.smayed  that  we  as  a  nation  continue 
to  tolerate  the  present  international  sit- 
uation which  forces  our  taxpayers  to  pay 
ransom  for  the  release  of  some  of  our 
citizens  captured  while  trying  to  make  a 
living  in  international  waters. 

However,  this  situation  has  existed  for 
many  years.  Due  to  the  differences  in  the 
recognition  of  territorial  seas  between 
the  United  States  with  a  3 -mile  limit  and 
Ecuador  which  claims  a  200-mile  limit, 
many  of  our  fishing  vessels  with  cargo 
and  crew  have  been  captured  in  what  we 
recognize  as  the  open  seas. 

This  explosive  situation  has  been  in- 
tensified recently  by  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence and  threat  of  life  to  these  captured 
fishei'men  who  remain  hostage  to  ambig- 
uous international  policies. 

I  believe  that  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion is  long  overdue  for  correction.  There- 
fore, I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to 
help  alleviate  part  of  the  present  situa- 
ion.  This  bill  would,  in  effect,  withhold 
our  foreign  assistance  to  countries  such 
as  Ecuador  who  have  captured  our  fish- 
ing vessels  and  required  exorbitant  f  ues 
for  their  release. 

Mr;  Speaker,  in  order  that  this  situa- 
tion be  better  known,  I  should  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
article  "Tuna  War  Escalates  in  Ecuador" 
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as  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  10.  1975: 

"Tuna  War"  Escalates  in  Ecuador 
(By  Douglas  Watson) 
The  Ecuadorean  navy's  an-est  Thiu-sday 
of  an  American  tuna  boat's  18  crewmen  fol- 
lowing a  shipboard  melee  in  which  shojf 
were  fired  and  blows  exchanged  was  the  lat- 
est battle  in  The  long-running  U.S.-Ecuado- 
rean  'tuna  war." 

It  can't  compare  with  the  Cambodian  or 
Middle  East  crisis,  but  the  escalating  "tuna 
war'  is  anything  but  a  laughing  matter  to 
tlie  American  tuna  industry,  the  Ecuadoreans 
or  tlie  State  Department. 

The  23-year-old  dispute  is  over  fishing 
rights  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with- 
in 200  miles  of  Ecuador's  coast,  an  area  over 
which  the  Andean  nation  of  7  million  people 
claims  sovereignty. 

The  tuna,  one  of  the  world's  most  valuable 
seafoods,  is  a  large,  highly  migratory  fish. 
Large  schools  of  tuna  can  often  be  found 
in  the  disputed  waters,  which  normally  sup- 
ply a  substantial  portion  of  U.S.  tunaflsh 
consumption — 1.4  billion  seven-ounce  cans 
aniuially. 

Ecuadorean  law  says  that  no  ships.  Includ- 
i..^;  an  American  tuna  fleet  of  at  least  130 
ve-sels  largely  operating  out  of  Southern 
California,  can  fish  there  without  buying  li- 
censes costing  $20,000  to  831,000  per  boat, 
and  that  the  larger  boats  can't  buy  licenses  at 
all. 

Ihe  American  tuna  boat  owners,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  have  refused  to  buy  the  li- 
ce:ises  because  they  don't  recognize  Ecuador's 
claim  to  a  200-mlIe  territorial  limit.  They 
have  insisted  that  international  and  U.S. 
laws  maintain  the  "freedom  of  the  seas  "  in 
the  disputed  waters. 

Tlie  State  Department  agrees  In  principle 
with  the  tuna  industry  in  not  recognizing 
the  Ecuadorean  claim,  but  It  has  done  so 
mucli  more  softly  and  diplomatically  leaving 
the  American  tuna  men  bitterly  angry  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  not  mere  aVires- 
ri'ejy  supported  its  citizens. 

Despite  a  demand  Friday  from  the  Ameri- 
can Tunaboat  Association  that  President 
Ford  dispatch  U.S.  destroyers  to  the  disputed 
waters.  State  Department  officials  are  de- 
termined to  avoid  anything  that  Latin  Amer- 
icans could  call  "gunboat  diplomacy." 

At  the  same  time,  State  Department 
sources  said,  the  U.S.  government  wants  to 
avoid  any  recognition  of  Ecuador's  claimed 
sovereignty  that  would  encourage  more  na- 
tions to  make  similar  unUateral  claims.  Espe- 
cially, with  the  International  "law  of  the  sea  ' 
conference  about  to  resume  in  Geneva. 

Tlie  U.S. -Ecuadorean  "tuna  war"  l:as  ve. 
to  result  in  any  fatalities.  However,  between 
1955  and  1975  it  cost  the  U.S.  government 
$5.6  million  in  funds  reimbursed  to  American 
tun.  boatmen  for  fines  and  other  losses  thev 
have  suffered  when  their  boats  have  been 
seized  by  the  Ecuadoreans. 

By  law  the  U.S.  government  will  have  to 
pay  several  million  dollars  more  in  reim- 
bur.=ements  as  the  resxilt  of  tlie  seizure 
this  winter  of  seven  American  tuna  boats 
under  a  much  tougher  Ecuadorean  law  that 
provides  for  confiscation  of  a  -. easel's  e.itiiv 
catch. 

The  seven  American  tuna  boats  were  .seized 
between  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  1  while  flslilng 
ivcjin    75   to    150   miles   off   the   E'urd-re.m 

CCi'T. 

Tlie  seven  boats  had  to  pay  fines  totaling 
$1.7  million— from  $71,440  to  $529,800  a  ship. 
Their  tuna  catches  were  confiscated  and  the 
boats  were  held  for  at  least  27  days.  How- 
ever, by  last  week,  five  of  the  seven  American 
bo.\ts  and  a  Panamanian  boat  also  seized 
had  been  allowed  to  leave. 

Two  American  boits  were  still  being  held, 
the  Jacqueline  A  at  the  Ecuadorean  port  of 
Me  ma.  and  the  Neptune  at  the  port  of 
SRli!  as.  Relations  between  the  captive  crew- 
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Dakota,  Bill  Archer,  Republican,  of  Texas, 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts, John  Buchanan,  Republican,  of  Ala- 
bama. Clair  W.  Burgener.  Republican,  of 
California,  James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican, 
of  New  Hampshire,  James  M.  Collins,  Repub- 
men  and  their  Ecuadorean  guards  were  be- 
coming increasingly  tense. 

The  arrest  Thursday  of  18  Neptune  crew- 
man, including  seven  American  citizens,  after 
a  wild  fracas,  occurred  after  Ecuadorean 
guards  were  forced  off  the  boat  and  then 
re-boarded  it  in  much  larger  numbers  with 
automatic  weapons  and  bayonets.  There  are 
conflicting  accounts  of  how  the  fight  started, 
with  each  side  blaming  the  other.  No  one 
was  seriously  injured. 

The  crewmen  were  released,  but  on  Friday 
three  were  rearrested.  August  Pelando,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Tunaboat  As- 
sociation, said  yesterday  that  t\ro  were  ac- 
quitted and  one  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  days  in  jail  and  a  $400  fine. 

The  battle  aboard  the  Neptune  brotight 
quick  demands  for  a  stern  U.S.  response.  The 
crew  gave  the  U.S.  consul  a  statement  urging 
"U.S.  destroyers  be  dispatched  off  the  coast 
of  Ecuador  to  protect  our  people." 

Former  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
wrote  in  a  newspaper  column  that  in  re- 
sponse to  Ecuador's  action,  the  United  States 
should  consider  extending  its  sea  claim  to  200 
miles  or  the  "U.S.  government  next  winter 
should  send  along  a  destroyer  with  the  tuna 
boats  to  cruise„say.  13  miles  off  the  short  of 
Ecuador  in  an  updated  version  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  dictum  of  'talk  softly,  but  carry 
a  big  stick'." 

If  anything.  Ecuadoreans  feel  even  more 
strongly  about  their  nations'  claimed  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Pacific  to  200  miles  out  from 
the  South  American  mainland  and  to  within 
200  miles  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which 
means  that  at  some  points  Ecuador  claims 
nearly  all  of  a  600-mile-wide  section  of  the 
Pacinc. 

Ecuador.  Chile  and  Peru  first  claimed  a 
200-mile  limit  in  1952.  According  to  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association,  in  the  past 
15  years  Ecuador  has  seized  136  American 
vessels  for  fishing  in  its  claimed  waters  with- 
out a  license. 

Over  the  years,  .several  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  particularly  Peru,  have  also 
fined  fishing  boats  they  have  considered 
transgressors,  but  by  far  the  most  boat  sei- 
zures have  been  made  by  Ecuador. 

The  U.S.-Ecuadorean  "tuna  war"  had  eased 
In  the  last  couple  of  years,  partly  because  the 
tuna  weren't  visiting  the  disputed  area  In 
large  numbers.  However,  this  year  the  tuna 
are  back  and  so  are  the  tuna  boats. 

In  the  meantime,  last  year  Ecuador  passed 
a  much  tougher  law  that  not  only  provided 
for  confiscation  of  seized  boats'  catches,  but 
also  set  much  higher  license  fees  and  fines 
and  banned  any  foreign  fishing  within  40 
miles  of  the  Ecuadorean  coast  or  by  vessels 
cf  more  than  600  tons,  v.hich  include  about 
14  ships  in  ihe  American  tuna  fleet. 

The  two  species  of  tuna  found  la  the  dis- 
puted area  are  the  skipjack,  which  averages 
about  15  pounds,  and  the  more  coveted  yel- 
lowfin,  which  averages  about  50  pounds. 

The  tuna  travel  in  schools  often  a  couple 
of  city  blocks  long,  migrating  In  the  eastern 
Pocific  annually  bark  and  forth  across  the 
Equator  so  as  to  stay  in  warm  water. 

Tlie  American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 
to  which  the  United  States  and  seven  other 
nations — but  not  Ecuador — belong,  regulates 
the  yellowfin  season  each  year  to  be  certain 
the  species  Is  not  depleted. 

The  yellowfin  season  starts  Jan.  1,  and  this 
year,  boats  must  be  back  by  March  12  to  be 
entitled  under  the  commission's  rules  to 
make  a  second  30  to  60-day  yello-R-fln  fish- 
ing trip.  After  that,  they  may  take  no  more 
than  15  per  cent  yellowfin  In  their  catch  of 
skipjack,  usually  hauled  aboard  after  being 
caught  In  3,000-foot  nets. 

Large   boats — the   Neptune    is   a    180-foot 
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converted  minelayer — costing  $3  million  to 
S5  million  and  with  crews  averaging  20  men 
are  used  to  catch  the  tuna. 

The  crews  are  paid  in  shares  of  the  total 
catch's  sale  price.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  a  Com- 
merce Department  fisheries  expert,  said  that 
in  a  good  year  tuna  boat  captains  make  more 
than  $50,000  and  average  crewmen  earn 
$25,000.  But  the  work  is  hard,  continuous  and 
lonely. 

The  American  tuna  fleet  has  vigorously 
lobbied  for  what  it  sees  as  its  fishing  rights. 
The  tuna  Industry  has  been  an  Influential 
group. 

The  American  tuna  Industry  svicceeded  In 
1967  In  having  a  revised  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  enacted  by  Congress,  providing  for 
full  U.S.  compensation  to  owners  of  tuna 
boats  fined  by  Ecuador.  This  means  that  U.S. 
taxpayers  will  be  picking  up  the  full  tab 
for  the  fines,  which  total  more  than  10  times 
what  the  license  fees  would  have  cost  If 
owners  of  the  seven  seized  boats  had  paid 
them.  Actually,  only  five  of  the  seven  boats 
were  eligible  for  licenses,  the  other  two  being 
too  large. 

Tlie  State  Department  officially  says  it 
Is  up  to  the  tuna  boat  owners  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  buy  the  licenses.  Only  a 
few  have.  However,  representatives  of  the 
American  Tiuiaboat  Association  charged 
that  the  State  Department  unofficially  has 
discouraged  the  tuna  boat  owners  from  pur- 
chasing the  Ecuadorean  licenses.  A  State 
Department  source  maintained  that  though 
there  once  was  such  luiofficial  pressure, 
there  hasn't  been  any  recently. 

The  State  Department  wants  to  avoid 
both  "gunboat  diplomacy"  that  could 
arousa  all  of  Latin  America  against  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  appearance  of  caving  in  to 
one  nation's  unilateral  claim  tliat  could 
encourage  other  countries  to  make  similar 
claims.  There  also  is  a  growing  awareness  in 
this  country  that  something  more  than 
this  nation's  present  three-mile  claim  to 
sovereignty'  and  12-mile  claim  to  sea 
resources  off  U.S.  coasts  could  be  very 
valuable  at  a  time  when  there  was  an 
increasing  hiuit  for  offshore  oil  and  other 
sea  resources. 

A  State  Department  official  said  of  the 
U.S. -Ecuadorean  ''tuna  war"  that  "this  prob- 
lem has  been  viewed  as  part  of  a  larger 
problem.  You  can't  divorce  It  from  our  'law 
of  the  seas'  policy." 

On  March  16  the  international  "law  of 
the  sea"  conference  will  reconvene  In  Switz- 
erland, with  the  United  States  hoping  It  can 
make  progress  there  on  the  Ecuadorean  dis- 
pute and  other  disagreements. 

Under  U.S.  law,  military  aid  to  Ecuador 
automatically  was  to  be  c\it  off  when  the 
American  tuna  boats  were  seized.  The  United 
States  also  sends  about  $2  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Ecuador  annually,  but  the 
State  Department  Is  not  anxious  to  halt 
that  in  retaliation  for  the  seizures. 

All  parties  seem  anxious  to  have  the  Nep- 
tun;  on  its  way  out  of  Salinas,  but  as  of 
Friday  the  boat  still  had  150  tons  of  tuna 
abj.'ird  that  the  Ecuadoreans  insist  Is  theirs. 
Felando  said  the  Tunaboat  Association  has 
sent  $65,000  to  Eucador  to  pay  for  the  cargo 
so  the  boat  could  leave. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  has 
been  holding  disctissions  with  the  Ecuado- 
rean government  "to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties for  a  negotiated  solution." 
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MAUDE  COBHAM  OELSCHLAGER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a 


dynamic  woman  who,  through  her  lead- 
ership of  the  Woman's  Hospital  Alumnae 
Association,  has  served  countless  men 
and  women  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
She  is  Maude  Cobham  Oelschlager  of 
Lindenhurst,  N.Y. 

Just  last  month,  after  25  years  as  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Oelschlager  set  aside  her 
gavel.  She  first  assumed  presidency  of 
the  club  when  it  was  known  as  the  Phalo 
Club,  the  second  oldest  incorporated 
women's  club  in  the  United  States. 

During  her  presidency,  Mrs.  Oel- 
schlager was  active  in  British  War  Relief, 
wds  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Second 
Reserve  Corps,  worked  in  blood  donor 
service,  and  served  at  local  U.S.O.  cen- 
ters. She  was  active  as  a  regent  in  Anne 
Hathaway  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
British  Empire.  Under  her  direction,  the 
nurses  alumnae  raised  $25,000  to  endow 
a  private  hospital  room  to  be  used  by 
any  alumnae  nurse  needing  hospital 
treatment.  The  alumnae  association 
also  adopted  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
loan  plan  to  help  any  member  in  dis- 
tress. 

Mrs.  Oelschlager  will  continue  her 
service  as  treasurer  of  the  association, 
truly  living  by  her  own  motto:  "We  do 
not  grow  eld — we  get  older  by  not 
growing." 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ASIAN- 
AMERICANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  of  Asian  descent, 
like  other  ethnic  minorities,  are  facing 
problems  of  critical  importance  in  eveiy 
facet  of  life,  resulting  in  job  discrimina- 
tion, inadequate  public  facilities,  and 
government  neglect  of  the  special  needs 
of  the  young  and  the  elderly  Asian- 
American. 

This  situation  is  worsened  by  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  under  the  impression 
that  Asian- Americans  have  fully  realized 
the  "American  Dream"  and  that  there  is 
no  bigotry  or  prejudice  directed  toward 
them.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Largely  because  of  this  erroneous  im- 
pression, the  Asian-American  has  seen 
programs  instituted  toward  aiding  other 
ethnic  minorities  while  the  needs  of  his 
ovm  ethnic  group  have  been  largely 
ignored.  Those  Americans  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Filipino,  Samoan,  and  Korean 
descent  suffer  in  this  country,  due  to  lan- 
guage barriers,  current  and  historic  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  and  social  neglect. 

In  order  to  better  imderstand  this 
situation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  close 
look  at  each  Asian  minority  as  a  separate 
unit,  both  in  a  historical  perspective,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  which 
these  minorities  face. 

JAPANESE-AMERICANS 

Historically,  Americans  of  Japanese 
descent  have  suffered  recurrent  bouts  of 
prejudice  and  repression. 
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By  1941,  the  extent  of  anti -Japanese 
sentiment  in  this  country  had  been 
marked  by  the  enactment  of  some  500 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances directed  against  Japanese  aliens, 
and,  in  many  instances,  their  American- 
born  citizen  children. 

The  lowest  point  in  the  history  of 
America's  treatment  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans came  in  1942,  when  110,000  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  descent  were  arbi- 
trarily denied  their  constitutional  rights, 
subjected  to  mass  evacua'tion,  and  herded 
into  relocation  camps  to  live  for  the 
dui-ation  of  World  War  II. 

Those  Japanese  Americans  who  were 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army 
cai-ved  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
battle  records  of  the  war.  The  famed 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  won  ac- 
claim as  the  most  decorated  military 
unit  for  its  size  and  length  of  service 
in  American  history.  In  addition,  the 
unit  won  fame  as  the  "Purple  Heart 
Regiment",  for  its  troops  suffered  more 
than  300  percent  casualties  in  terms  of 
its  original  complement  of  troops. 

Despite  their  heroic  efforts  in  defense 
of  our  counti-y,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  and  farms  to  find  that  tliey  had 
been  confiscated. 

They  returned,  not  to  a  v.  ell  deserved 
hero's  welcome,  but  rather,  to  find  tliat 
Japanese  American  names  had  been 
stricken  from  community-sponsored 
plaques  and  monuments  that  had  been 
placed  to  honor  the  American  dead. 

They  returned  to  find  that  life  in  the 
internment  camps  had  broken  down  the 
heretofore  greatest  strength  of  the 
Japanese  American  community — family 
imlty. 

They  found  that  familv  discipline,  the 
keystone  of  Japanese  American  social 
control,  was  lessened  by  the  communal 
living  imposed  by  incarceration. 

The  culminating  effect  of  incarcera- 
tion was  the  devastation  of  Japanese- 
American  family  life  and  social  control. 
We  have  done  much  to  repudiate  the 
unjust  laws  and  ordinances  directed 
against  Japanese-Americans. 

We  have  done  much  to  chaiige  the 
philosophy  which  brought  about  and  al- 
lowed the  imprisonment  in  those  camps. 
I  was  pleased  to  coauthor  the  measure 
which  repealed  tlie  order  permitting  the 
tragic  incarceration  of  loyal  Japanese- 
Americans  during  World  War  II.  The 
work  of  former  Congressman  Chet  Hol- 
lifleld  and  of  Congressman  Matsunaga 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  deserves  high 
praise,  and  I  was  pleased  to  join  them  in 
this  effort. 

Today,  however,  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can, despite  great  strides  in  overcoming 
legal,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
barriers,  still  faces  many  problems. 

Although  recent  generations  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans have  emphasized  educa- 
tion, elderly  Japanese  average  only  8.5 
years  of  schooling. 

In  addition,  those  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese descent  who  immigrated  prior  to 
1925  were  faced  with  laws  that  prevented 
them  from  becoming  American  citizens. 
As  a  result,  54  percent  of  those  who  im- 
migrated to  this  country  before  that  date 
still  suffer  the  disadvantages  that  occur 
to  those  who  are  not  American  citizens. 
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CHINESE-AMERICANS 

Few  ethnic  groups  in  our  Nation  have 
been  forced  to  suffer  more  indignity  and 
prejudice  than  the  Chinese-American. 
Large-scale  immigrations  of  Chinese  to 
this  country  began  during  the  California 
Gold  Rush  of  1848.  By  1851,  there  were 
25,000  Chinese  living  in  California. 

To  ease  their  fears  of  the  strange  new 
customs  they  encountered  in  our  coun- 
ti-y,  they  banded  closely  together — re- 
taining their  Chinese  food,  customs,  and 
language.  During  the  first  20  years  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  America,  they 
led  lives  of  hard  work  and  respectability. 
Then,  during  the  depress,ion  of  1876, 
after  the  transcontinental  railroad  was 
finished,  a  scapegoat  was  needed  on 
whom  to  blame  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
hard  times.  The  Chinese  became  that 
scapegoat. 

The  Chinese — not  Chinese-Americans, 
because  they  were  denied  citizenship — 
were  stoned,  robbed,  beaten,  and  mas- 
sacred. Special  taxes  were  levied  to  be 
paid  almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese.  In 
1882,  Congress  passed  the  first  of  the 
infamous  Chinese  exclusion  laws  v,hich 
suspended  Chinese  immJgration  for  10 
years.  When  Chine.'^e  immigration  was 
reinstituted,  only  a  little  more  than  100 
Chinese  a  year  were  allowed  into  this 
country. 

When  obvious  prejudice  against  Chi- 
nese-An^ericans  kt  down  after  World 
War  11,  almo.st  one  out  cf  every  five  Chi- 
nese began  work  as  an  engineer,  doctor, 
scientist,  or  teacher.  Yet  exclusion  laws 
were  not  even  repealed  until  1D43,  after 
the  United  States  and  China  had  become 
allies. 

Even  with  the  many  contributions  of 
Chinese-Americans — ranging  from  art  to 
acupuncture — discrimination  agairist  the 
Chinese-American  remains. 

Of  all  Chinese  men,  4i  percent  earn 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $4,000— 
as  compared  to  31  percent  of  the  Nation's 
male  population  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  proportion  of  Chinese 
males  in  professional  and  managerial 
jobs  is  higher  than  for  any  other  popu- 
lation group,  this  is  a  misleading  sta- 
tistic. Many  Chinese  Americans  who 
work  in  "managerial"  professions  are 
actually  employed  at  small,  localized 
businesses,  such  as  restaurants.  Thus, 
their  income  level  is  not  commensurate 
with  their  career  classification. 

There  are  2.8  Chinese  families  living 
below  the  Federal  poverty  level— $5,040 
for  a  family  of  four,  $5,950  for  a  family 
of  five,  et  cetera — for  every  Chinese  fam- 
ily on  welfare.  The  national  average  is 
2.1  families  for  every  one  family  on 
welfare. 

Nationally,  28  percent  of  all  Chinese 
elderly  live  below  the  poverty  level — 
$2,360  for  a  single  person.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, 31  percent  are  poor  and  in  New 
York  City  the  rate  is  a  very  high  40  per- 
cent. Well  over  half— 58  percent — of  the 
Chinese  elderly  poor  live  alone,  most  of 
whom  are  males  who  were  consigned  to 
an  unmarried,  childless  status  due  to  im- 
migration patterns. 

A  fifth  of  all  Chinese  housing  in  the 
United  States  is  regarded  as  over- 
crowded, or  as  having  over  1.5  persons 
per  room.  The  conditions  for  the  Chinese 
are  worse  in  New  York  City,  where  a 
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third  of  all  housing  units  for  Chinese - 
Americans  are  overcrowded.  Addition- 
ally, a  fifth  of  all  Chinese  housing  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  is  without 
adequate  plumbing. 

FXLIPtNO-AMEBICANS 

Filipinos  were  first  brought  to  this 
counti-y  to  supply  a  need  for  cheap  man- 
ual labor,  especially  farm  labor.  Like  his 
Asian  brothers,  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese,  he  was  subjected  to  exploita- 
tion. 

In  the  late  1920s,  as  the  Depression 
approached  and  as  competition  for  jobs 
increased,  an  anti-Filipino  sentiment 
developed  which  resulted  in  riots  against 
the  Filipino  in  Watsonville,  Exeter,  and 
Tulare.  Calif.,  and  in  Yakima,  Wash. 

According  to  the  Fihpino- American 
Position  Paper,  in  Los  Angeles,  around 
the  turn  of  the  centui-y,  the  chamber  of 
coiiimerce  described  Filipinos  as: 

The  most  worthless,  unscrupulous,  shift- 
less, diseased  semi-barbarians  that  ever 
came  10  our  shores. 

Again,  according  to  the  same  paper;  in 
San  Francisco,  a  judge  during  the  same 
period  called  Filipinos : 

Savages  who  were  taking  the  Jobs  and 
V,  -men  away  from  decent  white  boys. 

Today,  the  Filipino-American  comnui- 
nity  stijl  faces  many  problems.  Some  40 
percent  of  all  employed  Filipino  Ameri- 
can men  in  the  United  States  are  working 
in  low-skilled,  low-paying  jobs.  This  if^^ 
twice  the  proportion  for  men  m  the  tola' 
population.  Forty  percent  of  all  Filipino 
Americans  make  less  thnn  $4,000  a  year. 

Le.ss  than  half— 49  percent— of  all 
Filipino  males  have  completed  high 
scliool.  Many  elderly  Filipino  Ameiicans 
of  65  and  older  have  had  httle  formal 
schoohng;  the  median  for  that  age  group 
is  5.4  years  in  school. 

Nationally,  the  percentage  of  Filipino - 
American  males  who  have  completed  col- 
lege, at  15  percent,  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  national  average  of  13  percent.  This 
is  due  to  the  impact  of  recent  immigra- 
tions of  large  numbers  of  highly  trained 
professionals  from  the  Philippines,  which 
has  had  a  similar  impact  on  the  female 
population.  Despite  this,  the  proportion 
of  uns'icilled  laborers  in  the  Filipino- 
American  population  has  remained  the 
same,  due  to  the  fact  that  college  enroll- 
ment among  American-born  Filipino 
youths  is  very  low. 

Out  of  all  Filipino-American  house- 
holds, 28  percent  are  considered  over- 
crowded— over  1.5  persons  per  room.  In 
Honolulu,  40  percent  of  the  Filipino 
households  are  overcrowded,  as  are  30 
percent  of  the  Filipino-American  house- 
holds in  San  Francisco. 

KOREAN-AMESICANS 

Due  to  educational,  cultural,  and  lan- 
guage barriers,  the  ability  and  ingenuity 
of  many  Korean  immigrants  has  never 
been  tapped. 

When  the  national  origin  quota  was 
eiiacted  in  1924,  the  immigration  of  Ko- 
reans to  America  was  limited  to  less  than 
750  annually  imtil  1956.  After  1962,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Korean  immigrants 
began  to  arrive  in  this  coimtrj'. 

Because  of  the  recent  arrival  of  many 
Korean-Americans,  the  major  problems 
faced  by  them  are  due  to  a  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  English  language,  with  a 
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resultant  difBculty  in  communications. 
This  problem  has  hampered  the  perform- 
ance of  Korean  children  in  school,  and 
has  denied  many  adult  Korean-Ameri- 
cans employment  opportimities  commen- 
surate with  their  educational  level,  which 
is  often  quite  high  with  new  Korean  im- 
migrants arriving  in  this  country. 

SAMQAN-AMEBICANS 

Despite  their  loyalty  to  their  coun- 
try, their  penchant  for  work,  their  pro- 
ficiency in  learning  and  adopting,  their 
strong  family  oriented  society,  the 
Samoan-Americans  have  found  them- 
selves victims  of  the  same  neglect  leveled 
towards  other  Asian  immigrants  to  this 
country. 

The  small  but  growing  Samoan- Amer- 
ican population,  located  mainly  in  Ha- 
waii and  California,  represents  one  of 
the  most  recent  influxes  of  Asian  im- 
migration. As  such,  the  cialtural  and 
language  problems  which  usually  con- 
front recent  arrivals  to  this  counti-y  also 
face  the  Samoans. 

Because  of  their  brief  history  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  relatively  small 
size  of  the  population,  few  if  any  statis- 
tics are  available  on  the  Samoan- Ameri- 
can. However,  they  suffer  from  the  same 
type  of  underemployment  that  currently 
faces  other  Asian-American  ethnic  sub- 
groups; including  finding  themselves 
employed  mainly  in  low  income,  low  pay- 
ing jobs. 

OVERVIEW 

Other  Asian-American  ethnic  gi-oup.s 
have  met  with  discrimination  in  this 
country,  and  continue  to  do  so.  Native 
Hawaians,  Guamanians,  and  Fijians 
have  all  met  with  many  of  the  same 
difficulties  I  have  described  with  other 
Asian-American  ethnic  groups. 

As  recently  as  1972,  evidence  of  con- 
tinued discrimination  against  the  Asian- 
American  was  officially  documented  by 
a  five  member  task  force  appointed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Their  report  accused  coimty  offi- 
cials of  racial  and  ethnic  bias  toward 
Asian-Americans. 

During  a  2-year  study  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  task  force  discovered  that 
Asian-Americans  were  not  being  actively 
recruited  and  advanced  as  merited  by 
their  skill  and  ability.  The  task  force  rec- 
ommended the  employment  of  an  Asian- 
American  reci-uitment  analyst:  the  re- 
cruiting of  minorities  in  all  apprentice- 
sliip  programs:  and  increasing  the  niun- 
ber  of  apprentices  in  all  departments. 

I  give  my  full  support  for  increasing 
the  number  of  qualified  Asian-Americans 
employed  by  the  county  government  in 
necessary  positions. 

But  involvement  on  the  county  level 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Asian-American.  Due  to  the  magnitude 
of  those  problems,  the  Federal  Govern- 
men;  has  an  obligation  to  provide  more 
employment  for  the  American  of  Asian 
descent  than  it  is  now  providing. 

THE  AGED 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  problems 
faced  in  the  Asian-American  community 
are  those  that  confront  the  aged. 

According  to  a  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging: 

Elderly  Asian-Americans  are  suffering  from 
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unpredecented  problems  that  are  devastat- 
ing the  lives  of  these  aged  people. 

Because  of  the  language  barrier  and 
the  lack  of  bilingual  staff  in  social  service 
agencies,  the  elder  Asian-American  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  available  benefits 
such  as  old  age  assistance,  social  security, 
health  care,  housing  and  recreation.  In 
addition  to  cultural  differences,  some 
Asian-Americans  face  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  their  race.  For  in- 
stance, sickle  ceU  anemia  affects 
Samoans  and  its  detection  is  combined 
with  cultural  problems  for  the  Samoan. 

When  we  realize  that  the  suicide  rate 
among  elderly  Asian-Americans  in  cer- 
tain areas  is  three  times  that  of  the  na- 
tional average — when  we  realize  that 
studies  show  that  34  percent  of  the 
Asian-American  elderly  have  never  had 
a  medical  or  dental  examination — it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Asian-American  aged  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  Conference: 

Overwhelming  to  the  point  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  the  Asian-American  aged  to  look 
only  to  their  families  for  help. 

Tlie  problems  of  the  aged  are  par- 
ticularly acute  with  the  Filipino-Ameri- 
can, who  is  generally  older  than  the  na- 
tional average.  While  the  median  age  of 
white  Americans  is  26.6  years,  the  median 
age  among  Filipino-Americans  is  40.9 
years.  As  a  result,  we  can  readily  see  that 
tlie  American  of  Filipino  ancestry  is  in 
greater  need  of  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  that  confront  the 
aged. 

But,  what  is  ths  Federal  Government 
doing  in  the  Asian-American  commu- 
nity to  relieve  these  problems? 

Betv.ern  1969  and  1971,  grants  to  com- 
munities to  aid  the  aged  totaled  $32 
million.  According  to  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Of  this  $32  million,  not  one  dollar  was 
given  to  the  Asian-American  commtinities  for 
their  aged  problems. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  assistance 
goes  back  to  the  myth  that  Asian- Ameri- 
cans do  not  need  Federal  aid.  Again,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  report. 

The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  Federal  help 
according  to  Government  officials  was  that, 
Aiian  Americans  do  not  have  problems. 

Even  v.hen  limited  attempts  are  made 
to  locate  aged  Asian-Americans  in  need 
of  assistance,  the  results  are  low  due  to 
cultural  and  language  difficulties. 

Many  aged  Asian-Americans  include 
only  their  native  ethnic  foods  in  their 
diets — foods  that  are  not  available  under 
the  food  stamp  program.  Special  dietary 
and  cultural  preferences  of  older  Asian- 
Americans  should  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  and  commodity  assist- 
ance progi'ams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  that  elderly 
Asian-Americans  have  unique  problems 
unlike  those  encountered  by  other  groups, 
and  they  are  problems  that  must  be 
solved  by  Federal  action. 

YOTTTH 

As  in  all  countries,  the  hope  of  the 
future  rests  with  the  younger  genera- 
tion. Yet,  in  tlie  Asian-American  com- 
munity, the  young  are  not  receiving  the 
special  attention  that  should  be  accorded 
the  leaders  of  the  future. 
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The  Asian-American  community,  like 
others  in  the  Nation,  has  been  wracked 
by  drugs,  especially  the  younger  section 
of  the  population.  Overdose  deaths  in  the 
Asian-American  community  seem  to  be 
caused  primarily  by  amphetamine  abuse, 
rather  tlian  by  heroin. 

In  addition,  gang  violence  in  both  San 
Francisco's  and  Los  Angeles'  Asian  con- 
centrations is  becoming  increasingly 
common,  and  has  resulted  in  a  number 
of  deaths  in  the  past  few  years. 

'  EDUCATION 

It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  Asian- 
American  children  receive  a  quality  edu- 
cation in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  ris- 
ing expectations,  yet  this  has  not  been 
the  case. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
Asian-American  school  children  is  the 
language  barrier;  the  New  York  China- 
town Planning  Coimcil  estimates  that  90 
percent  of  all  new  arrivals  to  the  United 
States  do  not  understand  spoken  Eng- 
lish. And,  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
over  70  percent  of  the  new  population 
lack  a  knowledge  of  English. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  15  percent  of  the 
Japanese-Americans  in  the  school  sys- 
tem list  Japanese  as  their  first  language. 

Yet,  the  myth  that  Asian-Americans 
do  not  have  problems  still  persists.  Very 
often  we  find  that  programs  are  not 
aimed  at  helping  Asian-Americans. 
Equally  often,  we  find  research  has  not 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  depths 
of  those  problems. 

In  fact,  from  1969  to  1971,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
authorized  $30.7  million  in  research  and 
grants  to  minority  communities  for  child 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  special 
health  projects;  but  none  of  these  grants 
were  made  avaUable  to  Asian-American 
communities. 

The  Asian-American  community  has 
been  discouraged  and  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  Government  empathy.  "Iliey  see 
Federal  programs  helping  other  minori- 
ties, but  they  feel  they  are  neglected. 
They  see  that  special  college  proprams, 
designed  for  minorities  from  disadvant- 
aged areas,  are  not  available  to  Asian- 
Americans.  The  Government  contlnXies 
to  turn  its  back  on  the  needs  of  the 
Asian-American  student  largely  due  to 
the  myth  that  "all  Asian-Americans  do 
well  in  school  and  thus  do  not  need  Gov- 
ernment help." 

Asian-American  youth  are  attempting 
to  help  other  youths  by  developing  self- 
help  efforts,  but  they  certainly  cannot 
solve  problems  of  this  magnitude  with- 
out assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

Federal  action  is  vitally  needed  to  in- 
vestigate, isolate,  and  rectify  the  many 
inequities  and  problems  experienced  by 
the  Asian-American  population. 

In  order  to  direct  Federal  action  to  the 
special  needs  and  problems  of  the 
Asian-American  commimity.  Congress- 
men MiNETA,  Matsttnaga,  and  I  have  re- 
introduced H.R.  182,  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  meaningful  and  effective  Cab- 
inet Committee  for  Asian-American 
Affairs. 

This  measure  would  establish  a  high 
le\el  committee  with  the  specific  task  of 
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identifying  the  problems  of  the  Asian- 
American,  developing  solutions  to  those 
problems,  and  rectifying  the  Injustices 
that  presently  confront  Americans  of 
Asian  ancestry. 


PROPOSED  MIGRANT  HEALTH 
BUDGET  CUTBACK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  20-percent  budget 
cutback  in  the  area  of  migrant  health 
will  adversely  affect  the  ability  of  many 
migrant  farmworkers  to  receive  any  type 
of  health  care.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed 
cutback,  existing  health  care  programs 
will  be  drastically  reduced  by  27  percent, 
at  a  time  when  the  costs  of  delivering 
health  care  services  have  spiraled  up- 
ward with  the  ever-hicreasiug  rate  of  in- 
flation. While  the  costs  of  health  care 
delivei-y  have  increased  36  percent  in  the 
past  3  years,  fimding  for  the  migrant 
health  care  programs  has  remained  un- 
changed. Now,  the  Ford  administration 
proposes  to  reduce  fimds  in  this  vital 
area. 

It  is  true  that  the  migrant  health  care 
programs  have  confronted  serioas  prob- 
lems. Migrants  cannot  receive  treatment 
through  medicaid  or  medicare  because 
they  cannot  sign  the  required  "intent  to 
reside"  statements  of  full-time  residency 
in  a  given  State.  They  cannot  benefit 
from  those  health  programs  designed  for 
those  receiving  welfare  because  they  are 
an  active  part  of  our  labor  force.  Recent 
HEW  provisions  for  "third  party"  reim- 
bursement of  fees  have  restricted  the 
migrant's  access  to  health  care,  since  he 
generally  cannot  afford  outside  coverage 
for  health  services.  Randomness  in  fee- 
charging  among  the  various  States  and 
localities  has  further  handicapped  the 
farmworkers  ability  to  pay  medical  fees. 
Only  a  small  segment  of  the  3  million 
migrant  population  has  had  access  to 
Goverrunent  funded  health  care. 

Yet,  the  existing  migrant  healtli  care 
programs  have  been  proven  effective  in 
making  available  comprehensive  health 
care  services  for  seasonal  and  migrant 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  In  1974, 
355,000  persons  were  served  by  these  pro- 
grams and  a  projected  20  to  30  percent 
yearly  increase  in  use  of  these  services  is 
expected.  For  the  majority  of  the  persons 
served  by  these  programs,  no  other 
source  of  health  care  is  available  within 
their  means. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
adequately  fund  these  existing  programs 
or  foster  new  ones.  With  the  proposed 
cutback,  it  is  estimated  that  most  small 
rural  health  care  centers  would  be 
forced  to  close.  Larger  centers  will  have 
to  cut  back  on  the  essential  services  of 
transportation  and  outreach  facilities. 
Because  of  the  continuing  rcquiiements 
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for  third  party  reimbursement  by  such 
agents  as  insurance  companies,  those 
patients  with  the  most  ability  to  pay  will 
receive  preferential  treatment. 

Despite  economization  measures,  mi- 
grant health  care  clinics  simply  cannot 
meet  their  needs  without  adequate  Fed- 
eral support.  Because  of  inflation,  it  is 
essential  not  only  that  no  decrease  in 
funding  be  approved,  but  that  a  $29  mil- 
lion increase  in  fimding  be  granted 
thor^e  programs.  It  is  not  realistic,  as  the 
Ford  administration  has  implied,  to 
court  on  funding  from  the  States  for 
these  programs,  since  traditionally  the 
State  governments  have  not  proved 
ready  to  offset  the  balance  of  health 
care  costs  for  those  who  are  not  full- 
time  residents.  In  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  population  of  seasonal 
and  migrant  workers  is  a  significant  one, 
only  $100,000  a  year  has  been  allocated 
by  the  State  government  for  farmworker 
health  services. 

In  this  time  cf  economic  crisis,  we 
must  continue  the  efforts  we  have  made 
to  provide  a  source  of  health  care  for 
that  portion  of  our  population  living  at, 
or  below,  the  poverty  level.  We  must 
work  to  strengthen  funding  to  programs 
which  cannot  survive  without  Federal 
financial  support.  Above  all,  we  must 
seek  the  development  and  improvement 
of  migrant  health  care  services  and  the 
expansion  of  those  which  already  exist. 
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bill  should  be  considered  an  independent 
Federal  regulatory  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 


DINCELL    AMENDMENTS    TO    SUR- 
FACE MINING  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
6,  1975,  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  reported  H.R.  25 — the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1975. 

I  am  generally  pleased  with  the  bill, 
but  there  are  several  areas  where  I  be- 
lieve improvement  is  needed. 

First.  I  intend  to  offer  amendments  to 
place  the  regulators'  functions  of  the  bill 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  am  a  long  supporter  of  Interior  as  a 
land -management  and  fish  and  wildlife 
agency,  but  in  the  area  of  regulation, 
particularly  in  energy  matters,  I  find  it 
to  be  largely  ineffective  and  too  closely 
tied  to  the  coal  and  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Indeed,  Interior  has  indicated  that  it 
does  not  want  to  regulate  surface  mining 
by  its  insistence  that  section  502(f)  of 
the  bill  be  deleted  or  severely  weakened. 
It  does  not  want  interim  authority  to  reg- 
ulate surface  mining.  Interior  wants  to 
wait  months  to  see  if  the  States  will  do 
the  job.  I  find  this  attitude  totally  xmsat- 
isfactory.' 

Second.  I  continue  to  believe  that  sur- 
face mining  within  the  national  grass- 
lands should  be  prohibited. 

Third.  I  believe  that  mining  within  500 
feet  of  any  national  park,  refuge,  or  simi- 
lar area  should  be  prohibited. 

Fourth.  The  office  established  by  the 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  help  offset 
the  enormous  financial  burden  that  low- 
and  middle-income  families  are  bear- 
ing in  meeting  the  higher  education  ex- 
penses of  their  children.  This  measure 
would  establish  tax  credits  for  higher 
education  expenses,  and  it  is  cosponsored 
by  15  of  my  colleagues  from  11  States 
and  territories. 

I  think  that  most  Americans,  as  I  am, 
are  tired  of  excuses  of  monetary  expedi- 
ency that  penalize  the  workingman  and 
his  family.  Soaring  tuition  rates,  con- 
tinuing inflation,  and  the  reduction  of 
financial  aid  opportunities  are  making  it 
imbearable,  and  in  some  cases  impos- 
sible, for  parents  to  finance  their  chil- 
dren's higher  education.  TTiere  is  no 
more  appropriate  or  critical  time  than 
now  for  the  Federal  Government  to  dem- 
onstrate its  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  and  to  relieving  the 
economic  hardship  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  au- 
thorize a  tax  credit  of  100  percent  for  the 
first  $200  spent  on  higher  education;  25 
percent  of  expenses  from  $200  to  $500, 
and  5  percent  of  expenses  from  $500  but 
not  to  exceed  $1,500.  A  maximum  tax 
credit  of  $325  would  be  provided  to  those 
taxpayers  spending  $1,500  or  more  on 
higher  education  expenses  and  whose  ad- 
justed gross  income  is  $22,500  i>er  year 
or  less.  At  higher  income  levels  the  credit 
would  be  gradually  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

This  legislation  would  afford  much- 
needed  short-term  relief  to  the  over- 
burdened low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ily, provide  short-range  benefits  in  terms 
of  money  and  jobs  to  iiistitutions  of 
higher  learning  being  forced  to  cut  back 
or  close  down,  and  improve  the  long- 
term  economic  and  tax  situation  for  the 
country  since  the  college  educated  earn 
significantly  more  money  in  their  life- 
times than  those  without  such  education. 

In  the  past,  bills  similar  to  this  one 
have  twice  been  passed  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, but  they  were  later  killed  in  House- 
Senate  conferences.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  carefully  reexamine  our  think- 
ing on  bills  such  as  these  and  recognize 
the  very  real  need  to  which  they  are 
addressed.  There  is  nothing  less  at  stake 
than  our  children's  fulfillment  and  our 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  are  joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing thus  vitally  Important  legislation,  and 
I  insert  a  list  of  their  names  in  the 
Record : 

Mark     Andrev.s,     Republicm.     of     North 
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Ucan,  of  Texas,  Edward  J.  Derwiiaskl,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  William  L.  Dickinson.  Re- 
publican, of  Alabama.  John  J.  Duncan,  Re- 
publican, of  Tennessee.  Joshua  Eilberg, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania.  Floyd  V.  Hicks, 
Democrat,  of  Washington.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  George  M.  O'Brien, 
Republican,  of  Illinois,  Gus  Yatron,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania.  


AMNIOCENTESIS  AND  BIRTH 
DEFECTS  DETECTION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  provides  for  research  into 
methods  of  detecting  birth  defects  and, 
particularly,  for  research  and  informa- 
tion projects  and  programs  relating  to 
amniocentesis. 

Amniocentesis  is  a  technique  which 
permits  the  early  detection  of  potential 
birth  defects  by  withdrawal  of  fluid  from 
the  amniotic  cavity  of  the  mother.  The 
fluid  is  analyzed  for  indications  of  en- 
zyme deficiencies,  chromosome  disor- 
ders— such  as  Down's  syndrome  or 
mongolism — et  cetera.  Aminocentesis, 
which  is  done  at  15  to  16  weeks  gestation, 
has  been  established  as  a  reasonably  safe 
and  accurate  technique;  it  has  been 
found  to  be  98  percent  accurate  in  the 
detection  of  birth  defects. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  extend  the 
availability  of  amniocentesis  and  other 
techniques  for  detecting  birth  defects. 
Specifical'",  my  bill  would  accomplish 
the  following  in  the  area  of  amniocen- 
tesis: First,  provides  funding  for  re- 
search centers  on  amniocentesis;  second, 
establishes  educational  programs  to  in- 
form women  of  the  various  uses  of  am- 
niocentesis, its  reliability,  and  availabil- 
ity; and  third,  extends  the  availabihty  of 
armiiocentesis  to  all  women,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  on  a  sliding  scale  formula 
based  upon  ability  to  pay. 
The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.    4744 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide   for  research  and   Information 
projects  and  programs  respecting  amnio- 
centesis, to  provide  for  research  on  other 
methods  of  detecting  birth  defects,  to  pro- 
vide   assistance    for   programs   of   genetic 
counseling  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  performance  of  amniocentesis 
on  women  unable  to  pay  therefor. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Public   Health   Service   Act   Is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

•TITLE  XVn— BIRTH  DEFECTS 

•'PROGRAMS     RESPECTING     TECHNIQtTES     FOR 
DETECTING    BIRTH    DEFECTS 

•Sec.  1701.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  to  conduct  (1)  re- 
search projects  (A)  respecting  the  use  of 
amxlocentesls,  and  (B)  other  techniques  for 
the  detection  of  birth  defects,  and  (2)  pro- 
grams to  Inform  women  of  the  various  uses 
of  amniocentesis,  the  rellabUIty  of  diagnoses 
made  with  It,  and  Its  avallabUlty. 
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"GENETIC   COUNSELING 

'Sec  1702.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  public  and  non-profit  private  entitles  to 
assist  in  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining genetic  counseling  programs. 

•'ASSISTANCE    FOR    AMNIOCENTESIS 

•  Sec.  1703.  To  extend  the  avaUablUty  of 
amniocentesis,  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  a  program  under  which 
women  may.  upon  application,  have  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  having  amniocentesis  per- 
formed on  them  paid  by  the  United  States. 
Payments  under  the  program  for  the  cost 
of  amnlocertesls  shall,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  made  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the 
financial  resources  avr liable  to  the  individ- 
uals upon  whom  it  is  to  be  performed  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  such  ccst,  and  (2)  in  such 
maimer  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"VOLUNTARY    PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1704.  Tlie  participation  by  any  indi- 
vidual in  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  title  shall  be  wholly  voluntary 
ana  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  paitlclpation  in,  any  other 
program. 

"GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec  1705.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  or 
a  contract  entered  into  under  this  title  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Such  an 
application  shall  be  .submitted  in  such  man- 
ner and  shall  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
.section  1701  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  USC 
259:  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
title  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  such  grants  may  be  maiie 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
at  such  intervals  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC  1706.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1976  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  title. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  1707.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  preprre 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1,  1976, 
and  on  or  before  April  1  of  each  succeeding 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
neces.sary." 
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The  amendment  follows: 

Page  210,  line  6,  strike  out  "515(b)  (19) 
and  515(d)  of  this  Act."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  515(b)  (19)  of  this  Act.  No  such 
permit  shall  be  issued  on  or  after  such  date 
of  c-iif,ctnient  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tlo}is  on  a  steep  slope  (as  defined  In  section 
515id)  (4)  )  or  on  any  mountain,  ridge,  hil! 
or  other  geographical  confli,ura-aon  v;hlcli' 
contains  sucii  a  steep  slope." 

P?.ge  238,  between  lines  8  and  9,  ii.sert  the 
foU'.nvjiig : 

el)  the  proposed  surface  coal  niiuing 
operation  does  not  include  mining  on  any 
steep  slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d)  (4) ) 
or  on  any  mountain,  i-idge,  hill  or  other 
geographical  configuration  which  contains 
&u;li  r,  steep  slope. 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragra»)hs 
accoramgiy.  ' 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  H  R  25 
SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  amendment  I  plan  to 
propose  to  the  bill  H.R.  25,  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975.  The  amendment  prohibits  the  open- 
ing of  any  new  strip  mine  on  a  steep 
slope  above  20  degrees  and  requires  that 
existing  operations  must  meet  section 
515(d)  requirements  until  the  permanent 
Federal  or  State  program  takes  effect, 
at  which  time  no  further  steep  slope  min- 
ing will  be  permitted. 


FEATHER  PHILEMON  PAYIATIS  TO  BE 
HONORED  ON  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  WHALEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  participat- 
ing in  the  testimonial  dinner  which  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  holding  in 
honor  of  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Philemon  Payiatis'  25th  anniversary  of 
service  to  the  Dayton  community. 

A  native  of  Greece,  Father  Payiatis 
attended  on  scholarship  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the 
Brookline  Theological  School  from  which 
he  received  a  bachelor  of  theology  degree 
in  1950.  Following  his  ordination,  Father 
Payiatis  was  appointed  to  Dayton's 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  "The  Annuncia- 
tion." 

In  the  two  and  a  half  decades  that 
Father  has  served  at  the  church,  he  has 
not  limited  his  concerns  to  his  parishion- 
ers. Rather,  he  has  included  in  them  the 
entire  Dayton  community,  working  for 
the  welfare  of  all  citizens  in  civic,  as  well 
as  religioas,  endeavors.  He  has  done 
so  as  a  member  of  the  human  relations 
council  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Travelers 
Aid. 

His  contributions  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  community  range  from  his  par- 
ticipation in  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams to  serving  as  chaplain  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Center.  In  addi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  Dayton 
Board  of  Education  established  the  policy 
of  excusing  children  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith  from  school  on  specific  religious 
holidays.  Father  Payiatis  also  was  one 
of  the  innovators  of  "Keep  Christ  in 
Christmas"  in  Dayton. 

Father's  activities  within  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  have  spread  far  be- 
yond his  parish  and  the  Dayton  area.  He 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the  highest 
organization  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  Arch- 
diocese Council,  and  on  the  junior  youth 
commission  of  the  Archdiocese.  In  rec- 
ognition of  his  work.  Father  Payiatis  has 
received  all  of  the  titles  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  can  bestow  on  a  married 
priest.  He  also  was  chosen  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  of  the  church  to 
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the  funeral  of  His  Holiness  Patriarche 
Athenagoras. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  com- 
munity now  joins  in  honoring  Father 
Payiatis.  We  in  Dayton  have  indeed  been 
fortunate  to  have  been  the  benefactors 
of  so  much  of  his  work,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful that  he  is  amongst  us. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  him  and  his 
family. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  PRO- 
POSED WEAPONS  SALES  BEFORE 
THEY  OCCUR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  34 
of  my  colleagues  are  joining  me  in  re- 
introducing H.R.  3213  which  provides  for 
congressional  oversight  of  arms  sales  by 
nongovernmental  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions. Until  December  30,  1974,  Congress 
was  notified  of  weapons  sales  to  foreign 
nations  only  after  the  fact.  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974,  which  was  en- 
acted on  that  date,  contained  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
directing  the  President  to  notify  Con- 
gress of  proposed  weapons  sales  valued 
at  $25  million  or  more  in  advance  and 
empowering  Congress  to  disapprove  such 
sales  by  concurrent  resolution.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  Congress  sig- 
nified our  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  arms  sales  in  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  our  determination  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  amendment  adopted  last  Decem- 
ber, while  significant,  applies  only  to 
weapons  exports  carried  out  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
The  export  of  munitions  by  private  cor- 
porations and  other  nongovernmental 
agencies  is  regulated  by  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  (U.S.C.  22;  1934).  This 
statute  authorizes  the  President  to  con- 
trol all  such  munitions  sales  and  provides 
for  the  reporting  of  sales  in  excess  of 
$100,000  to  Congress  after  the  fact.  Con- 
gress is  not  provided  with  prior  notifica- 
tion and  the  power  of  disapproval  as  it 
is  with  exports  carried  out  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

H.R.  3213  would  close  this  loophole  by 
establishing  effective  congressional  over- 
sight of  weapons  sales  conducted  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  arguments  which  justified 
our  implementation  of  an  oveitight  pro- 
cedure for  governmental  weapons  salens 
apply  equally  to  weapons  exports  by  pri- 
vate companies.  Our  proposed  amend- 
mer^  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  like 
the  toreign  Military  Sales  Act  amend- 
ment adopted  last  year,  requires  that 
Congress  be  notified  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  license  to  a  nongovernmental  agency 
for  the  export  of  arms.  It  also  empowers 
Congress  to  disapprove  the  issuance  of 
such  a  license  by  concurrent  resolution. 
The  legislation  does  not  provide  for  the 
exemption  of  any  proposed  sale  from 
these  oversight  procedures  on  the  basis  of 
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minimum  cash  value  since  it  is  the  desti- 
nation of  exported  weapons,  rather  than 
their  quantity,  which  is  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of 
foreign  policy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  this  legislation 
has  been  referred,  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.R.  3213  in  the  near  future.  It  might 
also  be  beneficial  if  the  committee  under- 
took to  examine  the  actual  effectiveness 
of  the  oversight  procedure  we  established 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  weapons  by 
the  Federal  Government  last  year  to 
determine  whether  additional  measures 
are  required. 

I  reproduce  below  an  editorial  which 
appeared   in   the   Brookline   Chronicle- 
Citizen,    a   newspaper   in   my    district, 
which  urges  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  3213: 
Arms  Flow  Is  Disgraceful 

Accursed  are  the  munitions  makers  for 
they  shall  destroy  the  earth. 

And  the  revelation  by  Congressman  Robert 
F.  Drlnan  that  In  the  past  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  exported  more  weapons 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  is  perhaps  the 
most  unconscionable  blot  on  our  record  as 
a  nation. 

The  mass  e.xportation  of  weapons  totally 
corrupts  the  human  Ideals  on  which  this  na- 
tion was  founded,  and  Its  continuation  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  moral  values  is  Intoler- 
able. 

Under  existing  law.  Congress  must  be  noti- 
fied In  advance  of  major  weapon  sales  ad- 
ministered by  the  Dept.  of  Defense  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
disapprove  the  transaction  by  majority  vote 
of  both  Hou.se  and  Senate. 

E.xportation  of  munitions  by  private  cor- 
porations, however,  is  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  President  and  not  subject  to  the  same 
oversight  procedures.  The  Congressman's 
legislation  would  require  that  Congress  be 
notified  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  license  for 
the  import  of  arms  by  iion-governmental 
agencies.  It  would  also  empower  Congress  to 
disapprove  the  Issuance  of  such  a  license  to 
an  arms  exporter. 

Congress  should  be  encouraged  to  enact 
the  measure  and  then  to  use  all  the  legal 
weapons  available  to  It.  to  stem  the  disgrace- 
ful flow  of  armaments  from  this  country. 

The  names  of  the  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation  to  date  are 
listed  below.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  H.R. 
3213  on  March  19  and  would  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  of  additional  Mem- 
bers: 
CosFONsoRs  or  H.R.  3213  as  of  March  11,  1975 

Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Badlllo.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Glide.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Ms. 
Meyner.  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Moaltley.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz. 
and  Mr.  Stark. 
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.my  bill  to  ban  private  possession  of 
hsmdguns  and  received  considerable  me- 
dia coverage,  mail  on  the  issue  has  been 
rolling  in.  The  letter  below  speaks  elo- 
quently for  itself : 

New  York.  N.Y..  February  20.  J3rj. 
Representative  Jonathan  Bincham. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bingham:  I  am  In 
total  support  of  your  humane  legislation  to 
control  the  use  of  handguns.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  push  the  bill  to  the  most  sane, 
rational,  and  humane  limits — that  Is,  the 
total  outlaw  of  manufacture,  importation, 
sale,  transportation,  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns. 

My  father  was  murdered  on  September 
2,  1971  by  two  men  using  handguns.  My  dad 
was  opposed  to  the  possession  of  handguns, 
yet  his  voice  was  a  cry  In  the  darkness.  Be- 
cause no  one  listened,  he  was  killed. 

Let's  stop  this  vicious  practice.  Make  the 
gun  lobby  and  the  American  public  hear 
our  voices. 

Sincerely, 

Karen  Schnzioes. 


CLARENCE  WOLF.  DENVER'S  SOLAR 
PIPEFITTER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    ever 
since  I  reintroduced  with  18  cosponsors. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  beUeves  that  one  of  our  highest 
national  priorities  must  be  the  research, 
development,  and  utilization  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  I  am  today  happy 
to  announce  that  I  have  cosponsored  the 
bill  (H.R.  4507)  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Gude)  to  fi- 
nance solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
for  private  homes  and  multi-family 
apartments  through  a  low  Interest  Fed- 
eral loan  program.  Legislation  identical 
to  this  bill  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart,  the 
junior  Senator  from  the  great  sunny 
State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technology  for  solar 
heating  and  cooling  is  now  available. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  that  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  should  provide  the  stimu- 
lus and  incentive  for  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  interested  in  solar  appli- 
cations for  their  households  but  who  have 
difiiculty  in  finding  the  finances  for  the 
large  initial  costs  of  such  systems.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
there  are  those  in  this  Nation  who  are 
pioneering  solar  energy  for  their  hemes, 
and  showing  the  light  to  others.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  one  of  these  pioneers  resides 
in  my  district.  Denver.  His  name  is  Clar- 
ence Wolf  and  his  accomplishments  are 
noted  in  the  following  article  from  the 
Colorado  Labor  Advocate  for  Febniarv  4, 
1975: 

Denver   Retired   Pipefitter   Invents   Solar 

Heating  System  for  Home  Use 

(By  Bill  Payne) 

It's  not  often  these  days  that  you  meet  a 
real,  honest-to-goodness,  14-carat  genius  but 
by  golly,  this  week  we  did  and  it  was  an 
experience.  We  refer  here  to  retired  Pipe- 
fitter Clarence  Wolf  and  his  home  in  East 
Denver. 

His  invention  is  on  the  roof  of  his  hou.se. 
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It  Is  his  solar  heating  system  that  works! 
Clarence  says  entire  system  costs  him  about 
five  thousand  to  build  but  that  costs  In  the 
future  would  be  much  less  when  installed 
at  the  time  of  construction.  He  says  system 
saves  him  fron.  50  to  75  per  cent  in  fuel 
amounts  each  month  and  says  future  models 
could  do  better. 

Solar  heating  plant  Is  simplicity  itself. 
Heat  from  the  sun  is  convened  directly  to 
hot  air  which  is  then  circulated  around  the 
home.  He  said  he  has  v.orked  on  the  system 
since  retirement  from  Local  208  about  four 
years  ago  and  now  has  a  very  satisfactory 
working  model.  Even  if  the  50  per  cent  sav- 
ings figure  holds  true  for  future  installa- 
tions (he  thinks  it  may  run  higher t  that 
would  mean  the  current  supplies  of  natural 
gas  could  go  twice  as  far! 

We  guess  that  Clarence  Is  living  proof  that 
American  know-how  and  inventiveness  Is  still 
alive  and  well  in  America  and  the  old  concept 
of  building  a  better  mousetrap  still  works. 
But  beyond  the  success  of  Clarence's  solar 
heating  system  and  its  future  applications,  Is 
the  larger  picture  of  what  can  be  done  after 
retirement.  Today,  too  many  make  the  mis- 
take of  sitting  down  on  their  fannies  and 
quit  producing  and  there  lies  the  problem. 

The  most  successful  people  we  know  are 
those  who  really  keep  busy  after  retirement. 
There's  enough  to  be  done  on  this  planet  to 
keep  everyone  going  at  full  blast  even  after 
retirement  from  the  active  work  scene.  We 
think  the  great  secret  of  life  is  to  be  a 
producer  and  therein,  always  pull  your  own 
weight.  To  be  wanted  and  needed  Is  the  real 
measure  of  success  of  any  man.  anywhere. 
And  ladies,  before  you  start  sending  In  those 
letters  of  protest  on  women's  lib.  we  Include 
you  too,  in  the  above  statement. 


HUMANITY— AMERICAN    STYLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  points  up  how  the  health 
care  system  in  this  country  neglects 
those  who  are  poor.  The  case  in  point 
here  is  a  23 -year-old  pregnant  black 
woman  in  Marion  Coimty.  S.C.  who  was 
unable  to  find  a  doctor  to  deliver  her 
baby. 

The  woman,  Mrs.  Shirley  Jean  Abrams, 
was  first  refused  assistance  by  her  own 
doctor  since  she  owed  him  $350.  Finan- 
cial considerations  obviously  were  more 
important  to  Dr.  Dan  Moorer  than  car- 
ing for  human  beings.  But  the  sad  story 
does  not  end  there.  In  a  frantic  attempt 
to  get  medical  aid  for  Mrs.  Abrams,  the 
Marion  County  Rescue  League  drove  her 
around  in  an  ambulance  calling  on  some 
20  doctors  who  would  not  deUver  her 
baby  because  she  had  no  money.  Even 
the  Marion  County  Memorial  Hospital 
refused  her  admittance  because — and 
this  is  hard  to  believe — no  doctor  had 
ordered  her  admitted  and  obstetric  cases 
are  not  considered  emergencies.  Finally, 
in  sheer  desperation  with  no  one  else  left 
to  turn  to,  Mrs.  Abrams  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  girl — in  the  ambulance  parked 
across  the  street  from  the  hospital  with 
the  help  of  the  ambulance  attendant. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  humanity — Ameri- 
can style. 
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In  an  age  of  advanced  medicine,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  horrify- 
ing incident  occurring.  One  can  only 
speculate  about  the  scruples  of  these 
doctors  in  question  and  wonder  what 
value  they  place  upon  human  lives. 

I  insert  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Charlotte  Observer  article 
entitled,  "Pregnant  Woman  Rejected." 
The  article  follows : 

Pregnant  Woman  Rejected 
(By  Eleanor  Flagler  and  Milton  Jordan) 
Latta,  S.C. — A  23-year-old  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  baby  girl  in  the  back  of  an  am- 
bulance in  a  doctor's  oflTice  parking  lot  here 
after  her  doctor  refused  to  deliver  the  baby 
because  she  had  not  paid  her  $350  doctor 
bill. 

The  local  hospital,  Marion  County  Me- 
morial, had  refused  to  admit  the  woman  be- 
cause, a  spokesman  .«aid,  no  doctor  had  or- 
dered her  admitted  and  obstetric  cases  are 
not  considered  emergency  cases.  The  woman, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Jean  Abrams,  had  been  In  labor 
about  6" 2  hours  when  she  was  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

The  doctor,  Dan  P.  Moorer,  55,  Wednesday 
explained  his  refusal  by  comparing  medical 
care  with  groceries : 

"At  the  super  market,  you  put  your  money 
on  the  counter  before  you  pick  up  your  gro- 
ceries," he  said.  Implying  that  medical  care 
should  be  paid  for  the  same  way. 

Asked  about  whether  the  woman's  life 
might  have  been  In  danger,  Moorer,  who 
has  been  a  doctor  since  1949,  replied:  "What 
about  my  life?  I  could  die  too  if  I  started 
taking  labor  cases  for  free.  I'd  have  500  in 
a  month." 

For  about  seven  hours  last  Saturday,  am- 
bulance attendants  drove  Mrs.  Abrams  to  the 
hospital  and  to  other  local  doctors,  all  of 
whom  refused  to  take  her  case. 

Finally,  they  returned  a  second  time  to 
the  emergency  room  of  the  hospital,  where  a 
witness  was  told  that  while  the  hospital 
could  not  deliver  the  baby,  it  would  tie  off 
the  umbilical  cord  and  clean  the  baby  for 
$20  if  it  were  born  outside  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Abrams.  an  unemployed  domestic  worker,  did 
not  have  the  $20,  according  to  a  friend  who 
helped  deliver  the  baby. 

"I  think  it's  the  worst  thing  that's  ever 
happened  in  Marlon  (County),"  said  Mrs. 
Lou  Pearl  Wlndom,  a  .<;ocial  worker  with  the 
Marion-Dillon  Coimiy  Commimity  Action 
Agency. 

Mrs.  Abrams,  a  tiny  woman  with  a  shy 
wide  smile  and  lar'^e  brown  eyes,  was  at 
home  Wednesday  and  recalled  the  ordeal 
that  began  early  Saturday  morning. 

"I  felt  scared,"  she  remembered.  "I  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  die.  I  didn't  know  what 
to  think.  I  was  so  scared." 

Mrs.  Abrams  lives  In  a  rented  four-room 
home  with  her  husband,  Leroy.  34,  who 
makes  $37  a  week  selling  furniture  In  a  used 
furniture  store.  They  have'  two  other  chil- 
dren, a  boy,  2,  and  a  girl.  4. 

The  Marion  County  Rescue  Squad  re- 
sponded to  a  call  at  the  house  and  found 
Itself  with  a  pregnant  mother  with  no  place 
to  go. 

"They  said  they  wo'.Udn't  let  me  die,"  Mrs. 
Abrams  said. 

She  was  refused  help  at  Marlon  County 
Memorial  Hospital  because,  according  to  a 
hospital  administrator,  Bobby  Phillips,  "Ob- 
stetrics Is  not  an  emergency." 

About  20  other  doctors  in  Marlon  where 
the  rescue  squad  took  the  woman  refused 
to  help  her  because,  according  to  Dr.  Moorer, 
"Nobody  wants  a  stray  labor  case,  somebody 
improvident  enough  to  not  save  the  money." 
Finally,  Mrs.  Wlndom  who  was  called  by  a 
friend  of  ambulance  driver  Don  Jewel,  tried 
to  locate  a  midwife. 
"I  couldn't  find  one,"  Mrs.  Wlndom  said, 
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"so  I  went  out  to  where  the  ambulance  was 
parked  across  the  street  from  the  hospital  " 

Describing  the  scene,  Mrs.  Wlndom  said 
everybody  was  frantic. 

"The  woman  was  In  pain  and  the  two  at- 
tendants were  upset,"  she  said. 

Finally,  ambulance  attendant  Jamie  Mo- 
zingo  delivered  May  Francis  Abram.s.  weigh- 
ing 7  pounds  2  ounces,  at  6:14  p.m.,  a  little 
over  12  hours  since  her  mother  had  gone  into 
labor  and  seven  hours  after  the  ambulance 
ride  began. 


OUR  GIVEA"WAY  OIL  LEASE  POLICY 
NEEDS  TO  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi^diiesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  sure 
sign  of  panic  is  to  take  an  action  pre- 
cipitously on  the  assurance  that  it  will 
solve  a  problem.  It  is  becoming  painfully 
clear  that  this  panic  reaction  syndrome 
is  governing  our  offshore  oil  leasing 
policy. 

What  we  are  doing  is  leasing  our  oil 
lands  to  private  developers  without  any 
but  tlie  faintest  notion  of  how  much  oil 
lies  under  the  leased  land.  We  are  doing 
thJs,  apparently,  both  as  a  holdover  of 
a  very  bad  habit  from  the  days  of  plenti-  ■ 
ful  energy  and  in  response  to  dire  warn- 
ings from  our  good  fiiends  in  the  oil 
industi-y  who  tell  us  that  if  we  hurry  and 
lease  these  lands  to  them  they  can  start 
producing  oil  a  few  years  after  we  start 
receiving  the  Alaskan  oil. 

With  very  little  effort,  the  Federal 
Government  could  explore  the  unleased 
oil  lands  and  determine  just  how  much 
oil  is  there;  we  would  then  have  a  much 
clearer  piciare  of  what  is  there  and  how 
much  it  is  worth.  This  procedure  would 
delay  production  not  at  all:  The  oil  com- 
panies do  precisely  this  after  they  buy  a 
Federal  lease. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  selling  "a  pig  in 
a  poke"  and  started  getting  our  money's 
worth.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Kenneth  Cory 
on  this  subject  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  2.  1975 1 
Hov,'  Should  Offshore  Oil  Lands  Be  Used? 
don't  sell  leases  now;    survey, 
then  decide 
(By  Kenneth  Cory) 
Suppose   you  owned   1,000  acres  of  land, 
and  you  had  good  reason  to  think  it  might 
yield  oil.  Which  would  you  do:  sell  the  oil 
rights  tomorrow  for  so  much  an  acre  plus 
small  royalties,  or  wait  a  while,  have  tests 
done  to  prove  how  much  oil  Is  actually  there, 
and  then  decide  how  you're  going  to  handle 
the  oil  sale? 

That's  roughly  the  question  that  Americans 
face  with  the  federal  oil  lands  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast. 

In  the  quest  for  more  oil,  we  already  have 
learned  that  we  have  to  balance  the  nation's 
energy  needs — both  short-term  and  long- 
term — against  the  need  to  conserve  resources 
and  to  preserve  the  environment. 

Now  we  need  to  learn  the  Importance  of  a 
third  element  in  that  equation — who  pays 
what,  who  gets  what  profits,  and  what  the 
economic  implications  are  of  the  way  the  oil 
is  exploited. 
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These  questions  are  especially  pertinent 
now  for  Americans,  particularly  Californians, 
because  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  is 
preparing  for  the  sale  this  year  of  more  than 
1.6  million  acres  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf  off  California. 

on  spokesmen  and  their  friends  in  govern- 
ment make  it  appear  urgent  that  leases  be 
sold  quickly  to  oil  companies  so  that  off- 
shore oil  can  be  found  and  produced. 

But  I  think  such  a  sale  of  leases  is  pre- 
mature. The  leasing  can  and  should  be  post- 
poned for  approximately  two  years,  without 
delaying  the  production  of  offshore  oil — If 
that's  what  we  eventually  decide  to  do. 

During  those  two  years,  government  sur- 
veyors— rather  than  the  oil  companies — can 
explore  and  determine  the  extent  of  the 
undersea  oil  so  that  the  public  can  decide 
intelligently  whether  and  how  to  exploit  it. 

Tlie  differences  are  that  the  public  would 
still  hold  full  title  to  the  undersea  resources, 
and  their  extent  would  be  measured  by  the 
VS.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  rather  than  private  firms. 

In  the  typical  sale  of  offshore  leases  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  private  oil  com- 
panies first  conduct  preliminary  surveys 
under  permits  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM).  The  government — 
which  is  the  people's  agent  for  the  sale — 
does  practically  no  preliminary  survey  work 
of  its  own,  and  does  not  require  the  oil  com- 
panies to  submit  complete  survey  informa- 
tion or  interpretive  data  on  what  lies  be- 
neath the  water.  This  information  is  con- 
sidered proprietary  Information,  not  to  be 
shared  with  competitors  or  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Thus,  in  the  usual  sale  of  leases,  the 
public — the  original  owners — is  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  because  it  has  no  really  ade- 
quate, independent  way  to  judge  the  value 
of  the  oil  rights  being  sold. 

Competitive  sealed  bids  are  submitted  to 
the  BLM  on  a  tract-by-tract  basis.  Tracts  are 
awarded  to  the  qualified  bidder  submitting 
the  highest  "front  money"  cash  bonus  bid, 
who  gets  "the  exclusive  rights  to  explore  for 
and  extract" — to  produce,  sell  and  profit  from 
the  oil  and  gas — "for  a  period  of  five  years 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  may  be 
produced  from  the  area  in  paying  quantities." 

The  oil  companies  themselves  determine 
how  long  "paying  quantities"  can  be  pro- 
duced. No  lease  has  ever  been  revoked  at  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period,  or  for  as  long  as 
some  exploration  or  production  effort  was 
underway. 

Oil  production  does  not  begin  immediately 
after  the  iisual  sale  of  leases.  Survey  and 
exploration  work  is  subcontracted  to  spe- 
cialized exploration  companies,  and  actual 
production  of  oil  usually  begins  at  least 
two  years,  often  three  to  six  years  after  sale 
of  leases. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  that  there  is  no  need 
to  rush  into  sale  of  leases  now  in  the  false 
hope  that  undersea  oil  will  be  produced 
quickly  to  alleviate  oil  shortages  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

And  in  the  1977-81  period  when  oil  might 
be  expected  from  the  outer  continental  shelf, 
other  oil  sources  will  become  available. 

Exxon's  Santa  Ynez  leasehold  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  is  scheduled  to  be  produc- 
ing two  years  from  now,  at  a  rate  of  150,000 
to  200,000  barrels  a  day— almost  IQr,,  of  Cali- 
fornia's current  dally  consumption. 

The  Elk  Hills  naval  petroleum  reserve  could 
be  producing  at  a  similar  rate  within  two 
years  if  we  choose  to  activate  it. 

Biggest  of  all  the  new  domestic  sources, 
the  Alaska  North  Slope  Is  scheduled  to  start 
producing  in  1977  at  a  rate  of  600,000  barrels 
a  day,  increasing  to  1.2  million  barrels  a 
day  in  1978  and  2  mlUion  by  1979. 

All  of  these  new  oil  supplies  could  be  avail- 
able before  any  can  be  produced  ftom  the 
outer    continental    shelf   off    California    no 
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matter  what  approach  Is  taken  to  the  off- 
shore oil. 

Postponing  the  offshore  leasing  would  not 
necessarily  delay  production  of  oil.  But  it 
wotild  offer  a  significant  advantage  in  devel- 
oping a  national  energy  policy  by  permitting 
a  government-run  survey  and  Inventory  of 
potential  oil  reserves  on  public  land. 

Immediate  production  of  offshore  oil  Is 
not  the  real  object,  then,  of  the  proposed 
sale  of  leases  this  year.  What  would  be  the 
major  effect  of  such  a  sale? 

The  main  effect  of  a  sale  of  leases  Is  an 
economic  one — to  transfer  legal  title  to  the 
oil  resources  from  public  ownership  to  pri- 
vate corporate  ownership.  The  public  re- 
linquishes its  rights  to  optimum  future  eco- 
nomic return  from  its  resource.  The  compa- 
nies gain  ownership  of  the  oil — something 
private  companies  rarely  have  these  days 
outside  of  North  America — and  the  ability 
to  control  profits. 

A  secondary  effect  Is  to  concentrate  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  oil  giants. 
In  practice,  the  traditional  method  of  sell- 
ing leases  for  cash  has  limited  buyers  to  the 
big  oil  companies,  or  Joint  ventures  which 
are  combinations  of  big  companies. 

The  small,  independent  producers  do  not 
have  the  big  sums  of  money  needed  as 
"entry  fees"  for  the  offshore  oil  game. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Channel  lease  sale  in 
1968  Illustrates  this  economic  concentration. 
Total  cash  bonuses  received  from  the  sale 
were  $602,7  million.  Exxon,  Standard  Oil 
of  California  and  Atlantic  Richfield,  either 
separately  or  in  combinations,  paid  more 
than  $250  million  to  win  49  of  the  71  tracts 
sold — or  69  ^i  of  the  number  sold.  Union, 
Mobil,  Oulf  and  Texaco  in  various  joint  ven- 
ture combinations  won  17  tracts  for  cash 
bonuses  of  $247  million,  including  $61.4  mil- 
lion for  a  single  tract.  Thus,  these  seven  big 
oil  companies  won  66  of  the  71  tracts,  or 
93 '^e  of  those  offered. 

In  a  society  that  professes  to  value  open 
competition,  It  is  bad  economics  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  such  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  throiigh  the  "front  money" 
bonus  bidding  system. 

There  are  other  undesirable  results  of  the 
system  which  transfers  ownership  from  the 
public  to  private  firms  without  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  potential  resources. 

A  sound  national  energy  policy  Is  difficult 
to  develop  without  reliable  Information  on 
the  volume  of  potential  recoverable  oil  re- 
serves. 

Tlie  public  loses  adequate  control  over  the 
rate  of  development  and  production  when 
the  oil  companies  hold  the  title.  The  com- 
panies can  explore  and  produce — or  not — as 
they  see  fit,  and  to  enhance  their  profit.  Im- 
plementation of  any  national  energy  plan 
thus  is  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations. 

The  public  loses  leverage  for  adequate  en- 
forcement of  environmental  safeguards. 

The  public  no  longer  has  the  ability  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  to  exploit  this  particular 
oil  resource  at  all,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions. Once  the  leases  are  granted,  that  deci- 
sion rests  with  corporate  boards  of  directors. 

I  think  a  different  contract  arrangement 
should  be  used  if  the  government  and  the 
people  decide  during  the  next  two  years  to  go 
ahead  with  drilling  for  offshore  oil. 

Instead  of  selling  leaseholds,  there  should 
be  net-profit,  or  profit-participation,  con- 
tracts for  development  and  production.  This 
is  not  a  revolutionary  scheme.  In  fact,  this  la 
the  way  almost  every  oil  producting  nation 
now  handles  its  petroleum  resources. 

In  Burma  and  Indonesia,  for  instance,  oil 
development  and  production  are  contracted 
out  to  private  companies  under  a  formula 
which  gives  70 ',r  of  the  profits  to  the  owning 
nation,  30%  to  the  company.  Other  formulas 
are  available,  Including  ones  with  special  in- 
centive provisions.  The  same  companies 
which  would  contract  for  oil  rights  off. 
Southern   California   already   are    operating 
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under  these  types  of  contracts  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  U.S.  government  is  one  of  the 
few  which  still  sells  oil  rights  for  a  "front 
money"  cash  bonus,  does  not  have  profit- 
participation  contracts,  and  receives  only  a 
nominal  royalty  of  16%%  a  year. 

In  contrast,  state-owned  "tidelands  oil  In 
the  East  Wilmington  Field  at  Long  Beach 
uses  profit-participation  contracting.  In  this 
arrangement,  there  must  be  sufficient  ad- 
vance information  available  for  all  bidders 
to  make  reasonably  accurate  assessments  of 
risk  and  to  make  competitive  profit-sharing 
bids. 

This,  then.  Is  the  path  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  follow.  Postpone  the  leasing, 
have  government  agencies  survey  the  poten- 
tial oil  deposits  offshore;  then  decide  how 
and  whether  to  produce  the  oil. 

No  time  will  be  lost  if  the  public  then  de- 
cides to  have  the  oil  produced.  And  the  re- 
sults will  be  a  better  basis  for  national  en- 
ergy planning,  stronger  environmental  con- 
trol, more  competition,  and  a  sounder  eco- 
nomic deal  for  the  public. 


AMENDMENTS  TO   SURFACE   MINE 
ACT 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
the  following  amendments  will  be  offered 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  Sm-face  Mine  Act.  An  act  that 
even  with  these  amendments  will  add  an 
intolerable  burden  to  an  already  over- 
burdened consumers'  energy  bill. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Preemption  of  State  Role 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Arizona  to  H.R.  25:  Page  211,  line  1,  strike 
out  all  of  line  1,  page  211,  thru  lUie  22  on 
page  213  and  insert  the  following: 

(e)(1)  Upon  petition  by  the  permittee  or 
the  applicant  for  a  permit  and  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  may  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  set  forth  in  subsections 
515(b)  (3)  and  515(d)  if  the  permittee  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regula- 
tory authority  that: 

(A)  he  ha.s  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
equipment  necessary  to  comply  with  such 
standards; 

(B)  the  surface  coal  mining  operation  will 
be  conducted  so  as  to  meet  all  other  stand- 
ards .specified  in  subsection  502(a)  and  will 
result  in  a  stable  surface  configuration  in 
accordance  with  a  mining  and  reclamation 
plan  approved  by  the  regulatory  authority; 
and 

(C)  such  modification  will  not  cause  haz- 
ards to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 
cr  significant  imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(2)  Any  such  modification  shall  be  re- 
viewed periodically  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority and  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
implementation  of  a  State  program  pursuant 
to  section  503  of  this  Act  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  .section  504  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  .shall  Issue  regulations, 
to  be  e.Tectlve  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  es- 
tablishing an  Interim  Federal  evaluation  and 
enforcement  program.  Such  program  shall 
remain  in  effect  In  each  State  In  which  there 
are  surface  coal  mining  operations  regu- 
lated by  a  State  regulatory  authority  until 
the  State  program  has  been  approved  and 
Implemented  pursuant  to  section  503  of  this 
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Act  or  \mtU  a  Federal  program  has  been 
prepared  and  Implemented  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 604  oT  thla  Act.  The  evaluation  and 
enforcement  program  shall — 

(1)  Include  inspections  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  a  random  basis  with- 
out advance  notice  to  the  mine  operator,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  State  administra- 
tion of,  and  ascertaining  compliance  with 
the  mining  and  reclamation  performance 
standards  specified  in  subsection  502(a).  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  521(a)(2),  the 
Secretary  shaU  request  the  appropriate  State 
regulatory  authority  to  take  such  enforce- 
ment action  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct 
violations  identified  during  inspections.  If 
the  State  regulatory  authority  fails  to  act 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  may  order  any  necessary 
enforcement  action  pursuant  to  section  521 
and  shall  order  any  necessary  enforcement 
action  piu^uant  to  section  521  (a)  (2) . 

(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  inspec- 
tion reports  indicating  that  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation  has  been  found  In 
violation  of  the  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  specified  in  section 
502(a)  during  not  less  than  two  consecutive 
State  inspections  or  upon  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  information  which  would  give 
rise  to  reasonable  belief  that  such  standards 
are  being  violated  by  any  surface  coal  mining 
operation,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the 
immediate  inspection  of  such  operation  by 
Federal  Inspectors  and  the  necessary  enforce- 
ment actions.  U  any,  to  be  implemented 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  When  the  Federal  in- 
spection resiUts  from  Information  provided 
to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  such  persons  when  the 
Federal  Inspection  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
accompany  the  Inspector  dxiring  the  inspec- 
tion: 

(3)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Federal  inspector"  means  personnel 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  arid  such  additional  person- 
nel of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Bxireau  of  Land  Management,  or  of  the 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion so  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  such 
other  personnel  of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  or  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  as 
arranged  by  appropriate  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis; 

(4)  provide  that  the  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
designated  Federal  office  centrally  located  in 
the  coxinty  or  area  in  which  the  Inspected 
surface  coal  mine  is  located  copies  of  inspec- 
tion reports  made;  and 

(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  by 
section  712  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  conducting  those  inspections  in  which  the 
standards  of  this  Act  are  enforced  and  for 
the  administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  on  lands  on  Which  such 
operations  are  regulated  by  a  State  regula- 
tory authority  untu  a  State  program  is  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  this  Act  or  until  a  Federal  pro- 
gram Is  promulgated  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  604  of  this  Act. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Title  V.  page  286.  Section  521(a)(4),  line 
24,  strike  the  words  "section  502  or" 

Purpose:  These  amendments  reduce  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  State  role  during  interim 
program. 

AwTmACTTE  Exemption  Deletion 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  "^am   Steicer 
to  H.R.  25:  Page  305,  line  1,  strike  all  of 
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Section  529,  consisting  of  lines  1  through  24, 
and  lines  1  through  3  on  page  306. 

Purpose:  Eliminates  an  unjustifiable  ex- 
emption for  anthracite  coal  mining. 

Hydrolocic  DisTxniaANCEs 
Amendment   Offered   By   Mr.    Steices   of 
Arizona:    Page  238,   line   7,  after  the  word 
"designed"  Insert  the  phrase:  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable" 

CONFORMING   AMENDMENT 

Page  254,  line  22,  after  the  word  "preserv- 
ing" insert  the  phrase:  "to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable" 

Purpose:  Modifies  an  absolute  term  which 
if  strictly  enforced,  would  cripple  if  not 
eliminate  mining  operations  by  requiring 
companies  to  meet  standards  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  any  methods  known  to  man. 

Surface  Owner  Consent 
Amendment   Offered  by  Mr.  8am  Steiger 
to  H.R.  25:   Page  328,  line  16,  strike  aU  of 
Section  714  through  line  4,  page  336  and  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  714.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  Increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  other  land  owner." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Strike  section  102(b),  page  174,  line  23 
tlurough  line  2,  page  176. 

Strike  section  512(b)(8),  page  243,  lines 
7  through  9. 

On  page  307,  line  24,  strike  the  comma, 
insert  a  period,  and  strike  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

Purpose:  Deletes  a  special  right  of  a  sur- 
face owner  to  "veto"  the  mining  of  Federally 
o-.vned  coal  or  possibly  realize  a  windfall. 

National  Forests 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Lujan  to  H.R. 
25:  Page  294,  line  21,  strike  out  all  of  lines 
21  thru  23  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  vrtthln  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest:  Provided, 
That  such  prohibition  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  surface  operations  and  Impacts  incident 
to  an  underground  coal  mine:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
set  aside  the  prohibition  on  siirface  coal 
mining  operations  for  a  specific  area  or  areas 
if  after  due  consideration  of  the  existing 
and  potential  multiple  resource  uses  and 
values  he  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  Surface  coal  mining  on 
any  such  areas  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions applicable  to  other  Federal  lands  as 
contained  In  section  523;" 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Line  19,  page  296,  after  "pursuant  to  the 
Act,"  add  the  following:  "With  re^)ect  to  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  In  permits,  leases,  and  con- 
tracts those  conditions  and  requirements 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  shall 
administer  the  provisions  of  such  permits, 
leases,  or  contracts  relating  to  reclamation 
and  svu^ace  use,  and  Is  authorized  to  enforce 
such  provisions." 

Pmpose:  This  amendment  permits  surface 
mining  In  National  Forests  with  Secretarial 
discretion. 

Interim  Requirements:  Regulatort 
Procedures 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan  to  H.R. 
25:  Page  209.  line  19,  strike  out  all  of  line  19, 
through  line  24,  and  on  page  210,  strike  out 
aU  of  llnei  1  through  17,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sec.  602(a).  On  and  after  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
person  shall  open  or  develop  any  new  or  pre- 
viously mined  or  abandoned  site  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  on  land  on 
which  such  operations  are  regulated  by  a 
State  regulatory  authority  unless  such  per- 
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son  has  obtained  a  permit  from  such  regu- 
latory authority.  All  such  permits  shall  con- 
tain terms  requiring  compllEmoe  with  the 
mining  and  reclamation  performance  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  subsections  515(b)  (2)  515 
(b)(3),  615(b)(6),  616(b) (10).  616(b) (13) 
516(b)  (19),  and  616(d)  of  this  Act.  The  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  act  upon  all  applica- 
tions for  such  permits  within  forty-five  days 
from  the  receipt  thereof. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  State  regulatory 
authority  shall  review  and  amend  all  exist- 
ing permits  In  order  to  Incorpoarte  In  them 
the  mining  and  reclamation  performance 
standards  specified  In  subsection  502(a).  On 
or  before  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  amended  per- 
mit, all  surface  coal  mining  operations  ex- 
isting at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are  reg- 
ulated by  a  State  regulatory  authority  shall 
comply  with  such  mining  and  reclamation 
performance  standards  with  respect  to  lands 
from  which  the  overburden  and  the  coal 
seam  being  mined  has  not  been  removed." 

Redesignate  the  subsections  accordingly. 

Purpose:  This  amendment  prevents  the 
closing  of  ongong  mining  operations  due  to 
a  failure  of  the  regulatory  authority  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  mining  permit  and  with- 
out fault  of  the  mine  operator. 

Citizend  Suits 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe  to  HJR. 
25;  page  281,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Consti- 
tution", add  the  word  "and"  and  strike  the 
remainder  of  line  17  and  all  of  lines  18,  19, 
and  20,  and  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(C)  Any  other  person  who  Is  alleged  to  be 
In  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order  or 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  or" 

CONFORMING   amendments 

On  page  282,  strike  all  of  line  9  except  the 
semicolon  and  the  world  "or". 

On  page  282,  line  13,  strike  the  words  "or 
the"  and  strike  line  14  through  the  word 
"order"  and  add  the  following:  "or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act". 

On  page  284,  line  1,  strike  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of"  and  after  the 
word  "any"  add  the  word  "rule,"  and  insert 
the  word  "or"  after  the  word  "order". 

On  page  284,  line  2,  strike  the  words  "or 
plan  of  reclamation  Issued  by  the  Secretary" 
and  add  the  words,  "Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,". 

Purpose:  The  amendment  eliminates  the 
result  of  liability  without  fault  by  prohibit- 
ing citizens  suits  against  a  mine  operator 
who  is  in  complete  compliance  with  his  per- 
mit. It  does  not  prevent  enforcement  of  the 
Act  because  suits  may  be  brought  against  the 
regulatory  authority  which  Issued  a  permit 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act. 

10  Cents  Reclamation  Fee 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe  to  H.R 
25:  Page  194,  line  11,  after  the  world  "of", 
strike  out  the  words  "thirty-five"  and  Insert 
the  word  "ten".  On  line  12,  place  a  period 
after  the  word  "produced"  and  strike  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  through  the  period 
on  line  15. 

Page  194,  line  22,  strike  the  word  "unless" 
and  all  of  lines  23,  24  and  25  on  page  194. 
Strike  lines  one  and  two  on  page  195. 

Purpose:  This  amendment  establishes  an 
across-the-board  reclamation  fee  of  ten 
cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced  for  a  fixed 
period  of  ten  years.  It  estimates  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  adjust  the  fee  to  reflect 
cost  of  living  changes. 

Indian  Lands 
Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Bum  to  HJt. 

25:  Page  311,  Une  21,  After  the  word  "any" 
Insert  the  word  "Federal", 
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Purpose:  Clarifies  the  definition  of  Indian 
lands  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior does  not  control  non-Federal  Indian 

lands. 

Alluvial  Valleys 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe:  Page 
2^8.  line  25,  strike  all  of  section  510(b)(5) 
(A),  consisting  of  line  25  on  page  238  and 
lines  1  through  6  on  page  239,  and  insert  the 
following  new  language: 

••(A)  not  have  a  substantial  adverse  elfect 
en  farm  or  ranching  operations  being  con- 
ducted on  alluvial  valley  floors  where  such 
alluvial  valley  floors  are  signiflcant  to  s'ucii 
farming  or  ranching  operations;" 

Purpose:  Eliminates  the  result  of  tlie  ad- 
ministrator of  a  regulatory  atuhority  pre- 
venting mining  iu  some  areas  Ijecause  of 
speculation  that  tlie  laud  may  be  savmed 
sometime  In  the  future. 


Ambiguous  Tehms 

Amendment  Offered  to  H.R.  25:  Pitye  31^, 
line  17,  after  line  17,  add  the  following  new 
subsection  and  reletter  accordingly: 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  greater  cer- 
tainty in  Implementing  and  administering 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  de- 
fine, pursuant  to  his  general  rulemaking 
authority,  such  other  terms  used  in  this  Act 
as  may  be  susceptible  to  more  tlian  one  rea- 
sonable interpretation,  provided  that  .such 
definitions  are  not  inconsistent  witli  .specific 
provisions  of  the  Act." 

Purpcse:  This  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  define  ambiguous  terms  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act.  tlius 
eliminating  production  losses  due  to  litiga- 
tion over  the  definitions  of  teinu  uilhin  ti-.e 
Act. 


AID  TO  CAMBODI.A 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1973 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  from  a  newspaper  in  my  home 
district  which,  I  believe,  summarizes  suc- 
cinctly and  thoughtfully  the  opinion 
which  I  and  thousands  of  Americans 
across  this  country  share  on  the  issue  of 
continuing  aid  to  Cambodia. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  editorial 
did  not  appear  in  the  so-called  eastern 
liberal-establishment  press,  but  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  area  in  eastern  Iowa. 
Its  author  is  a  highly  respected  editor 
and  publisher  whose  insight  is  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  and  whose  editorials 
are  regularly  reprinted  in  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  Midwest.  If  the 
editorial  reflects  a  bias,  it  reflects  tlie 
bias  of  a  niajority  of  the  American  people 
who  have  sadly  concluded  that  we  can  no 
longer  prop  up  corrupt  or  ineffective  for- 
eign governments  which  fail  to  reflect  or 
resiJond  to  the  will  and  the  needs  of  their 
citizens. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  8,  1975  edition  of  the  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  Jackson  Sentinel,  follows: 

We  Should  Be  Smarter  Now 
(By  Robert  Melvold ) 

President  Gerald  Ford  went  on  television 
Thursday  evening  for  a  press  conference  in 
wliich  he: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(a)  advocated  that  Congress  appropriate 
$222  million  to  prolong  the  agony  in 
Cambodia. 

•  (b)  viewed  with  disapproval  Congress' 
decision  not  to  cut  the  food  stamps  program 
for  the  American  people  in  lower  wage 
brackets. 

In  advocating  support  for  Cambodia  Presi- 
dent Ford  used  all  the  trite,  wornout,  fab- 
ricated arguments  of  his  predecessor.  He 
viewed  with  alarm  the  "wanton"  rocket  at- 
tacks on  the  Phnom  Penh  capital  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government. 

Wliether  attacks  are  "wanton"  depends 
upon  who  is  on  the  receiving  end.  The  North 
Vietnamese  government  considered  the 
Nixon-in.spired  bombing  attacks  that  hit 
ret:idential  districts  of  Hanoi  as  "wanton" 
while  Nixon  considered  it  as  a  necessary  step 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  hostilities  to  a 
conclusion. 

President  Ford  sidestepped  a  question  of 
one  reporter  wlio  asked  wliy  it  was  that  the 
administration  sought  a  detente  with  the 
super-Communist  powers  of  Russia  and 
China  while  they  are  so  obsessed  with  avoid- 
ing a  detente  with  minor  powers  that  are  no 
particular  threat  to  tiie  United  States. 

The  only  argument  that  Gerald  Ford  didn't 
use  was  that  he  could  '  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel." 

The  smartest  thing  Congress  could  do  is 
NOT  to  vote  a  dime  for  Cambodia,  Vietnam 
or  Tliailand.  The  Lon  Nol  administration,  less 
popular  with  the  people  than  even  Its  pred- 
ecessor, appears  to  have  been  a  product  of 
the  American  CIA.  If  we  owe  Cambodia  any- 
thing it  is  because  President  Nixon  got  them 
involved  at  a  time  when  they  had  hoped  to 
remain  relatively  neutral  and  work  things 
out  for  themselves. 

If  we  owe  a  debt  to  Cambodia,  let's  wait 
until  they  have  a  real  peace.  Then  we  might 
give  them  some  reconstruction  aid. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  America  was  big 
enough  so  th:^t  the  European  powers  didn't 
get  physically  involved  in  our  Civil  War,  pro- 
longing it  another  10  years  and  tearing  up 
the  entire  country  instead  of  Just  a  small 
fraction  of  it. 


ARAB  BOYCOTT  IS  ANTI- 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead- 
ers of  Jewish,  black,  Italian,  and  Polish 
groups  in  the  Philadelphia  area  have  is- 
sued a  joint  statement  urging  resistance 
to  foreign  demands  that  U.S.  govern- 
mental agencies  and  businesses  capitu- 
late to  discrimination  and  boycott  pres- 
sures. 

Issued  by  Solomon  Fisher  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee;  Andrew  Fi-ee- 
man  of  the  Urban  League;  Judge 
Fi-ank  J.  Montemuro,  Jr.,  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy;  City  Councilman  Joseph  Zazyczny 
of  the  Polish-American  Citizens  League 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  Rev.  William  L. 
Bentley  of  the  Interfaith  Interracial 
Council  of  the  Clergy,  it  states: 

Acknowledgment  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers — acting  on  State  Dept.  instruc- 
tions— has  acceded  to  Saudi  demands  that 
the  Corps  not  assign  Jewish  personnel  to 
technical  projects  xmdertaken  in  that  coun- 
try requires  swift  corrective  action  by  Con- 
gress   and    the    President.    Our   government 
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must  not  endorse  or  allow  a  practice  of 
racial,  religious  or  ethnic  discrimination 
against  its  own  citizens  by  or  on  the  demand 
of  foreign  powers.  This  principle  also  applies 
to  discriminatory  actions  by  domestic  firms 
as  a  result  of  foreign  pressures. 

Secondly,  the  Arab  Boycott  against  more 
tlian  1.500  American  firms  which  either  con- 
duct business  with  Israel  or  who  employ 
Jews  in  management  is  not  only  anti- 
Semitic,  it  is  anti-American.  The  policy  of 
this  country  is  to  oppose  discriminatory  or 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts.  The 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  specifi- 
cally opposes  restrictive  trade  practices. 

We  welcome,  therefore.  President  Ford's 
warning  that  his  Administration  will  not 
permit  the  lure  of  Arab  petrodollars  to  Im- 
pose patterns  of  discrimination  in  American 
business  life.  We  would  urge  Congress  to  give 
President  Ford  the  necessary  additional  leg- 
islative tools  to  make  his  pledge  more  than 
an  empty  threat.  Accordingly,  those  firms 
which  adhere  to  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  which  resist  unfair  competition  and 
which  are  unwilling  to  knuckle  under  to  the 
dictates  of  other  nations  now  deserve  to  be 
protected  by  that  same  U.S.  policy. 

Therefore,  Congress  and  the  President 
should  now  consider  legislation  banning  for- 
eign investments  which  require  American 
firms  to  practice  discrimination  or  maintain 
third  party  boycotts  based  on  principles 
clearly  contrary  to  American  law  and  foreign 
policy. 


VOCATIONAL,  OCCUPATIONAL,  AND 
CAREER  EDUCATION 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Al  Quie,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  That 
organization  is  composed  of  130  institu- 
tions with  members  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  These  institutions  are  charged 
with  serving  their  States  with  resident 
instruction,,  research,  and  public  service. 
Occupational  education  has  been  a  com- 
ponent of  the  resident  instruction  and 
public  service  functions  since  the  found- 
ing of  most  of  the  institutions.  Both  full- 
time  and  part-time  students  study  on 
these  campuses  for  associate  degrees  and 
certificates  in  such  fields  as  technology, 
allied  health,  and  business. 

More  than  half  of  the  association's 
130  members  conduct  traditional  post- 
secondary  vocational  programs,  and  a 
number  of  others  conduct  programs 
heavily  geared  toward  occupational 
training.  In  addition,  there  are  115  re- 
gional and  branch  campuses  of  these 
member  institutions  which  also  conduct 
vocational  programs.  Altogether,  in  ex- 
cess of  100,000  students  study  full  time 
in  these  programs.  The  number  of  part- 
time  students  is  at  least  double  that  of 
full-time  students. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  this  association  would  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
increase  the  minimum  amoimt  of  funds 
States  must  spend  for  postsecondary  pro- 
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grams  from  15  percent  to  40  percent  of 
each  State's  basic  Federal  grant  for  vo- 
cational education.  The  States  would 
have  the  option  of  retaining  a  single 
State  administrative  agency  to  admln- 
i-.ter  all  the  funds  under  the  Vocational 
Idacation  Act  or  of  designating  separate 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  the 
ijostsecondary  education  funds  and  of 
the  secondary  funds. 

Two  principal  features  of  the  bill  are 
an  ob.iective  method  for  the  State  p.gency 
to  distribute  postsecondary  funds  and  a 
requirement  that  these  funds  must  in- 
crease access  opportunities  in  programs 
of  postsecondary  occupational  education. 
State  planning  would  be  conducted  by 
the  State  commissions  designated  for 
that  purpose  pursuant  to  section  1202  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-318.  Section 
1202  would  be  revised  to  specify  the  sub- 
stance of  plaiming,  rather  tlian  to  solely 
require  commissions  constituted  in  a  spe- 
cific manner  as  is  provided  now  by  the 
law. 

These  planning  commissions  would  be 
called  upon  to  devise  ways  of  increas- 
ing access  to  occupational  education  for 
qualified  persons  in  the  States.  The  com- 
missions would  propose  to  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  various  methods  of  en- 
hancing study  opportunities  and  of  in- 
creasinc  enrollments  and  would  slso  pro- 
pose methods  for  distributing  the  money 
to  the  institutions  in  the  States.  Finally, 
the  planning  commissions  would  eval- 
uate the  degree  to  which  the  plans  have 
been  implemented  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  access  has 
been  obtained.  The  results  of  these  eval- 
uations would  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  last  of  the 
four  bills  which  have  been  prepared  by 
various  national  education  organizations 
which  Congresseman  Quie  and  I  are  in- 
troducing this  year  on  vocational,  occu- 
pational, and  career  education.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  introducing  these  bills  to 
spread  these  organizations'  ideas  before 
the  Congress  and  the  public  so  that  they 
can  be  discussed  and  assessed  thor- 
oughly and  objective^'.  We  believe  that 
this  process  will  lead  to  the  Congress  be- 
ing better  prepared  this  year  to  write  its 
ou-n  legislation  in  this  field. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Police  Report 
3907  Louisiana  Ave.  Pkwy. — Burglars  forced 
open  the  rear  window  of  the  borne  od 
Patricia  Robinson,  23,  about  7:16  p.m.  Sun- 
day and  took  $3,700  In  Jewelry;  >500  In  food 
stamps  and  $240  In  cash,  according  to  Sixth 
District  police. 
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POOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  believe 
that  some  of  last  year's  $4  billion  ex- 
penditure for  the  food  stamp  program 
may  have  benefited  someone  other  than 
the  very  needy,  you  may  find  the  follow- 
ing police  report,  recounted  in  the  F^b- 
ruai-y  18,  1975,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,  of  interest.  Incidentally,  the 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
limit  anyone  to  purchasing  1  month's 
ration  of  food  stamps  at  a  time; 


ARABS'  BLACKLIST  IS  INEXCUSABLE 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdaij.  March  12,  1975 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  25  years,  the  Arabs  have  excluded 
American  citizens  of  Jewish  background 
from  econcmic,  diplomatic,  and  military 
missions  to  their  countries  and  have 
sought  to  boycott  American  firms  which 
deal  with  Israel. 

After  years  of  official  silence,  these 
practices  have  finally  been  acknowl- 
edged by  our  Government.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  of  President  Ford's  strong 
condemnation  of  these  practices. 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  the  Presi- 
dent's wo^ds  be  followed  up  with  action 
by  the  executive  branch  and  by  the  Con- 
gress if  necessary,  to  insm-e  that  our 
Government  never  again  agrees  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  to  close  its  eyes  to  dis- 
crimination against  its  citizens  by  for- 
eign nations. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  fine  editorial  from  the 
Miami  Herald  of  March  2,  1975,  con- 
demning the  Arabs'  blacklist: 

Arabs'  Blacklist  Is  Inexcusable 
As  we  read  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  as  we  under- 
stand the  civil  rights  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  20  years,  it  Is  flatly 
illegal  for  government  to  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  free 
and  democratic  country;  nor  shall  govern- 
ment deprive  any  citizen  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  any  citizen  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

President  Ford  reads  it  as  we  do  and  that 
explains  his  statement  aimed  at  the  Arab 
world's  campaign  to  use  its  new  oil  wealth 
in  a  broad  attack  against  American  busi- 
nesses, organizations  and  individuals  dealing 
In  any  way  with  Israel.  What  the  President 
said  was  that  such  discrimination  is  repug- 
nant to  the  American  tradition  and  prin- 
ciples. But  Mr.  Ford  made  no  reference  to 
Arabs  and  Jews. 

That  Is  unfortunate  because  there  needs 
to  be  some  plain  talk  about  the  Arab  black- 
lUt  which  Is  so  broadly  drawn  as  to  include 
the  Dadeland  Shopping  Center  here  in  Dade 
County.  For  years  it  has  been  common 
knowledge  within  the  oil  Industry  that  when 
Aramco  advertises  for  American  technicians 
to  work  in  the  Persian  Gulf  sheikdoms  the 
ads  might  Just  as  well  say  "No  Jews  Allowed" 
because  those  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
restriction  never  offended  the  executives  of 
the  major  American  companies  that  make  up 
the  Aramco  organization. 

It  turns  out  also  that  the  restriction  did 
not  offend  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which  careful- 
ly screened  Jewish  officers  and  technlcUns 
from  assignments  In  Arab  nations  where 
American  aid  money  is  used  for  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  public  works. 

But  now  the  Arabs  have  gotten  themselves 
la   ft   box.   Dressed   In   their  London-made 


business  suits,  they  present  their  dollars  as 
pi..-,hasers  of  American  banks  and  manufac- 
turing firms.  Yet  dressed  In  their  burnoose 
and  caftan,  they  draw  up  a  list  of  more 
than  1,500  names  of  American  business  in- 
terests and  label  them,  in  a  sense  non- 
kosher. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  it  turns  out,  has  not  sold 
a  car  or  truck  to  an  Arab  coinitrj'  in  nine 
years.  Coca-Cola  Is  on  the  Arab  blacklUt 
Yeshiva  University  is  a  natural,  but  why 
Laurance  Rockefeller  Associates  when  the 
family  is  so  closely  involved  in  production 
and  sale  of  Arab  oil? 

During  World  War  I.  the  British  govern- 
ment drew  up  a  list  of  companies,  mainly  in 
neutral  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  trad- 
mg  with  the  Germans.  British  subjects  were 
forbidden  to  do  business  with  the  companies 
under  terms  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  Thus  was  born  the  "blacklist  " 

It  seems  strange,  with  the  Arabs  talking 
peace  with  Secretary  Kissinger,  that  therl 
exists  such  a  list  of  American  enemies  May- 
be President  Ford  can  stop  the  nonsense 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  25 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZ20LI 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  23,  section  6,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  I  am  including  the  full  text 
of  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer 
to  title  in,  section  301,  of  H.R.  25,  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1975. 

Amendment  to  HJl.  25,  as  Reported,  Offcred 
BY  Mr.  Mazzoli 

Page  180,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  "a  program"  in  line  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title  a  pro- 
gram." 

Page  180,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "department"  on  page 
181,  line  1  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "program 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  title  and 
which  program." 

Page  181,  beginning  hi  line  4,  strike  out 
•  school '  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"conducting  a"  in  line  5. 

Page  181,  strike  out  Une  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  9,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "traction  wherein  curricula  sufficient 
to  prepare  a  student  for  a  career  in  mining 
education,  mining  research,  or  mining  indus- 
try are  being  carried  out  and  wherein  suffi- 
cient faculty  and  students  participate  to 
carry  out  research  supported  by  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  title." 

Page  181,  beglnnhig  In  line  21,  strike  out 
"school"  and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
"conducting  a"  in  line  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposed  amendment 
to  H.R.  25  is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  the  goals  of  the  bill  and  of  title  HI. 

Title  in  authorizes  the  distribution  of 
coal  research  fimds  to  qualifying  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  conduct 
mining  instruction  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

The  present  language  of  the  provision, 
however,  would  deny  funding  to  many 
institutions  which  conduct  programs  of 
high  quality,  and  which  could  contribute 
significantly  to  the  research  necessary  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  environmental  goals 
of  this  bill. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  my  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  after  its  acceptance 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  are  going  to  pass 
a  strip  mining  bill  with  a  coal  research 
funding  provision,  and  I  hope  we  do,  we 
should  give  every  institution  which  can 
contribute  to  coal  research  a  chance  to 
qualify  for  funds  provided  under  the  act. 

Section  301  of  title  III  of  the  act  places 
two  barriers  in  the  path  of  schools  desir- 
ing to  qualify  for  these  research  funds. 
These  barriers  can  be  replaced  with  less 
arbitrary  but  equally  high  standards. 

First,  the  language  of  section  301  can 
be  construed  as  requiring  that  a  qualify- 
ing mining  education  program  be  a 
"school  of  mines,  division  or  depart- 
ment." Second,  the  provision  requires 
that  such  a  program  employ  five  fulltime 
faculty  members. 

The  first  restriction  assumes  that  it  is 
better  for  a  mining  curriculum  to  be  a 
separate  entity  within  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. Yet  this  organizational  structure 
does  not  guarantee  a  high  quality  cur- 
riculum in  and  of  itself. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  is  a  good 
example.  In  1967,  the  school  of  mines  was 
dissolved  and  the  mining  program  trans- 
ferred to  the  college  of  engineerins. 
Things  started  happening:  student  par- 
ticipation jumped  from  7  students  to  85. 

In  1972,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
graduated  more  students — 22 — entering 
the  coal  mining  industry  than  any  other 
school  In  the  country.  Student  participa- 
tion remains  very  high. 

By  organizing  the  mining  curriculum 
as  an  elective  program  within  the  col- 
lege of  engineering,  the  university 
strengthened — rather  than  weakened — 
the  program. 

So,  although  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky has  had  a  mining  program  con- 
tinuously since  1901,  and  in  1972  estab- 
lished a  new  Institute  for  Mining  and 
Minerals  Research  in  the  college  of  en- 
gineering, it  would  not  qualify  for  fund- 
ing under  the  present  wording  of  section 
301. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  irony  is  that 
Kentucky  has  long  been  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's primary  coal  producers,  and  has 
for  several  years  been  the  foremost  victim 
of  unbridled  strip  mining. 

The  second  constraint  of  section  301  is 
that  five  fulltime  faculty  members  must 
be  employed  by  the  school.  This  require- 
ment would  disqualify  several  outstand- 
ing schools,  including  some  accredited  by 
the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 

According  to  the  Engineering  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  has  offices  here 
in  Washington,  the  catalogs  of  at  least 
three  fully  accredited  schools  show  that 
they  employ  less  than  five  fulltime 
faculty. 

Michigan  Tech,  the  Montana  College 
of  Mineral  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Platte- 
ville  would  apparently  not  qualify  even 
though  they  are  accredited  Institutions. 

Another  three  schools  barely  meet  the 
minimum  requirement  by  having  exactly 
five  fuUtime  faculty. 
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The  vagaries  of  university  funding  and 
the  differences  in  the  reliance  upon  part 
time  and  associate  faculty  among  various 
institutions  show  how  unreliable  this 
standard  really  is. 

Yet,  a  simple  and  straightforward 
amendment  can  assure  that  qualified 
schools — qualified  in  the  educational 
sense — will  also  meet  the  legal  qualifica- 
tions established  by  this  bill.  And  we  can 
prevent  a  goldrush  on  the  coal  research 
funds  at  the  same  time. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  requires  that  the 
curriculum  of  a  mining  pi-ogram  be  suf- 
ficient to  prepare  a  student  for  a  career 
in  mining  research,  mining  education, 
or  the  mining  industry. 

Second,  it  requires  that  the  faculty 
and  students  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  research  authorized  under  this  title. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Mining 
and  Mineral  Resources — which  already 
makes  the  determination  of  whether  a 
school  will  qualify  under  the  present 
language — will  also  make  the  determina- 
tion under  these  criteria. 

If  any  group  is  qualified  to  make 
determmations  about  the  quality — or  lack 
thereof — of  a  schools  mming  program, 
it  is  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  the  Directoi's  of  the  Bmeau 
of  Mines,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Geological  Sui-vey,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineeruig.  and  four  other  persons 
knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  mining  and 
minerals  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  best  possible  coal  research  pro- 
gram and  in  the  interest  of  equity. 


END  MILITARY  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 
NOW 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  United  States  must  admit 
that  is  has  done  all  it  possibly  could  to 
keep  the  regime  of  President  Lon  Nol  in 
power  in  Cambodia.  It  no  longer  matters 
that  we  should  have  withdrawn  our  sup- 
port sooner;  what  matters  is  that  we  end 
military  aid  to  Cambodia  now. 

President  Ford  has  tried  to  make  this 
an  issue  by  charging  Congress  with 
abandoning  an  ally.  I  say  that  calling 
the  Lon  Nol  regime  an  ally  is  to  debase 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  applies 
to  our  true  allies.  We  have  no  defense 
committment  to  Cambodia,  and  none  is 
claimed  by  the  President. 

In  ending  military  aid,  the  United 
States  should  make  certain  that  the 
transition  of  government  take  place  in 
an  oi-derly  and  humane  manner.  We 
should  continue  our  efforts  to  supply  the 
Cambodian  people  with  food  and  other 
humanitarian  aid. 

Today,  after  5  years  of  bombing  and 
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napalm,  1  million  people  have  been 
killed,  widespread  hunger  and  starvation 
afflict  the  populace,  and  the  countryside 
is  barren. 

The  greatest  gift  our  coimtry  can  give 
to  the  Cambodian  people  is  not  guns  but 
peace.  And  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
that  goal  is  by  ending  military  aid  now. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PLAN  (1975) 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfvHS 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  as 
the  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan.  It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  the  American  people — 
h5i!lth-care  financing. 

-Ml  too  often  the  onset  of  major  illness 
or  accident  brings  the  threat  of  financial 
disaster.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  family 
or  individual  in  this  country  who  has 
not  worried  at  one  time  or  another  about 
thsir  ability  to  p.iy  for  large  medical  bills 
ill  the  event  of  major  illness.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  correct  this 
situation  by  guaranteeing  comprehensive 
catastrophic  health  care  for  eveiT  Ameri- 
can. This  proposal  will  protect  eveiy 
American  from  the  financial  ruin  which 
can  accompany  illness  and  injury. 

And  it  goes  several  steps  further.  It 
will  provide  the  same  broad  health  care 
benefits  to  every  American,  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay,  while  assuring  that  the 
services  provided  are  of  high  quality. 

Moreover,  since  nearly  everyone  agrees 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but 
hardly  anyone  acts  as  if  he  believes  it, 
I  hive  designed  a  new  section  on  preven- 
tive medical  services.  Prevention  has 
greater  long-range  health  value  than 
other  kinds  of  health  sei*vices  and  the 
provision  of  such  services  may  ultimately 
result  in  reducing  the  cost  of  all  ser\ices. 
As  Prof.  J.  M.  McKintosh  reiJorted  some 
years  ago: 

Palliatives  nearly  always  take  precedence 
over  prevention  and  our  health  services  toclny 
are  too  heavily  loaded  with  salvage. 

My  proposal  reverses  this  tradition  ai.d 
emphasizes  prevention.  We  intend  not 
only  to  protect  people  against  tlie  costs 
of  caring  for  sickness,  but  to  advance, 
maintain,  and  promote  health  to  head  off 
sickness. 

In  reviewing  this  proposal  with  ils 
new  section  on  preventive  medical  serv- 
ices. I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  President  has  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stated  his  opposition  to  enactment  this 
year  of  new  spending  programs,  even 
though  the  programs  would  call  for  no 
expenditures  during  this  year.  I  under- 
stand and  fully  respect  the  President's 
position.  Yet  at  a  time  when  there  will 
soon  be  much  discussion  of  national 
health  insurance,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  formalli'  have  before  it  this 
thoughtful  proposal,  with  its  new  preven- 
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live  medical  services  section,  so  that  it 
may  be  considered  in  debate  with  other 
proposals  which  have  been  developed  to 
consider  the  cluster  of  concerns  we  refer 
to  as  our  national  health-care  crisis. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress shares  a  concern  for  the  health 
sir'i.us  of  the  American  people,  for  finan- 
cial hardship  which  so  often  accom- 
panies major  illness,  for  the  seeminglj' 
unending  rise  in  health  care  costs,  and 
for  other  inadequacies  in  the  present 
health-care  system.  The  proposal  I  am 
introducing  represents  a  proper  and 
workable  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  health  problems.  Before  discuss- 
ing this  proposal,  I  would  like  to  review 
for  all  of  us  the  reasons  why  such  a  pro- 
posal is  so  necessarj'. 

To  begin  with,  our  present  system  of 
health  care  financing  is  unnecessarily 
complex  and  inefficient  because  it  is 
comprised  of  a  variety  of  mechanisms 
for  the  financing  of  health  care,  includ- 
ing self -payment,  third-party  insurance 
and  categorical  programs  which  provide 
services  free  or  at  reduced  ccsts  to  cer- 
tain eligible  populations.  My  proposal  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  appropri- 
ate and  workable  method  of  financing 
health  care  costs  should  be  a  single  uni- 
form system  which  should  be  a  third- 
party  insurance  system.  To  effect  this 
objective  three  major  problems  with  the 
present  third-party  health  financing  sys- 
tem must  be  remedied. 

The  first  glaring  problem  is  that  not 
everjone  is  covered.  In  fact.  1  out  of  10 
Americans  has  no  insurance  coverage  at 
all.  An  additional  10  percent  have  only 
limited  public  coverage  under  Federal 
and  State  programs  for  low-income  and 
disabled  persons.  We  cannot  further  tol- 
erate a  situation  in  which  over  40  million 
people  have  no  opportunity  to  obtain 
adequate  health  insurance  coverage  and 
thus  secure  protection  against  major  ill- 
ness costs. 

The  second  major  problem  with  the 
third-party  health  financing  system  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  health  insurance 
coverage  which  i.s  available.  Thus,  al- 
though 80  percent  of  the  population  un- 
der 65  has  some  form  of  private  health 
insurance  coverage,  their  coverage  is 
often  deficient.  These  areas  of  deficien- 
cies include : 

First.  Preventive  health  .services,  men- 
tal health  services,  and  outpatient  physi- 
cian senices  are  often  excluded  from 
coverage.  Consequently,  the  health  sei-v- 
ices  needed  by  many  Americans  are  paid 
out  of  pocket  by  the  individual  rather 
than  by  in.sui-ance  policies; 

Sjcond.  Policies  which  provide  only 
l!'«3l?d  coverage  either  by  instituting  a 
limit  on  reimbursement  for  specific  serv- 
ices or  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  services 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  policy.  The 
rciult  of  this  inadequate  coverage  of 
health  care  costs  is  a  situation  in  which 
policies  pay  an  amount  which  often  bears 
liLt'e  relation  to  the  actual  charges  for 
such  sei-vices; 

Third.  Many  policies  provide  inade- 
quate protection  against  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. Usually  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
&  mount  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  which 
must  be  paid  by  a  family  or  Individual 
a6  part  of  the  cost -sharing  structure  of 
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a  policy.  Hence,  a  family's  total  liability 
can  reach  astronomical  proportions  even 
if  they  do  have  insurance  coverage;  and 
Fourth.  Excessively  high  administra- 
tive costs  characterize  plans  sold  to  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  obtain  group  cover- 
age. The  result  is  a  significant  amount  of 
insurance  dollars  spent  on  administra- 
tive costs  which  could  and  should  be 
diverted  into  payment  for  direct  health 
care  services.  In  addition,  it  is  inequitable 
that  such  individuals  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  purchasing  health  insurance 
at  reasonable  rates  simply  because  they 
are  not  a  member  of  a  group  v;hich  can 
qijalify  for  lower  rates. 

The  third  problem  with  our  present 
tliird-party  insurance  system  is  that  it 
emphasizes  certain  kinds  of  care  and 
therefore  has  created  problems  in  the 
health  delivery  system.  Four  particularly 
disturbing  shortcomings  are  the  lack  of 
incentives  to  contain  costs,  the  bias 
against  the  use  of  lower  cost  non- 
physician  manpower,  the  bias  against 
comprehensive  care  providers  including 
HMOs,  and  the  incentive  to  use  as  a  first 
resort  high-cost  inpatient  hospital  care. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  all  of  these  problems. 
The  legislation  would  provide  the  op- 
!:;ortunity  for  every  American  to  buy 
comprehensive  health  insurance  at  rates 
which  are  affordable.  One  of  the  methods 
it  employs  is  the  use  of  the  group  rate  for 
individuals  who  are  not  currently  in 
groups  which  can  obtain  cbverage  at  low 
group  rates. 

The  bill  confronts  the  problem  of  in- 
adequacy of  health  insurance  coverage 
by  including  in  the  basic  mandatory 
health  insurance  benefit  plan  outpatient 
physical  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, and  preventive  health  services  and 
providing  for  reimbursement  levels 
which  will  be  considered  sufficient  to 
constitute  full  payment  by  the  majority 
of  providers. 

Finally,  this  propo.sal  includes  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  which  will  assure  that 
quality  services  are  provided  and  that 
the  price  of  those  services  is  contained. 
Under  the  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance plan,  every  American  may  ob- 
tain the  same  health  insurance  coverage 
under  one  of  three  plans: 

First.  The  employee  health  insurance 
plan— EHIP— will  cover  all  full-time 
workers  under  65  and  their  families,  with 
the  employer  paying  a  minimum  of  75 
percent  of  premium  costs; 

Second.  The  assisted  health  insurance 
plan— AHIP— will  cover  those  persons 
under  65  who  are  ineligible  for  EHIP  or 
who  find  it  economically  advantageous 
to  join  AHIP.  Under  AHIP  low-income 
persons  will  be  provided  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  health  insurance  coverage.ac- 
cording  to  ability  to  pay;  and 

Third.  Medicare,  which  will  cover  all 
persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

Regardless  of  which  plan  they  are  cov- 
ered under,  all  Americans  will  have  iden- 
tical health  benefits.  These  benefits  In- 
clude: Unlimited  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, physician  services,  prescription 
drugs,  100  home  health  visits  per  year, 
100  days  of  posthospital  skilled  nursing 
facility  services  per  year,  blood  and 
blood  products,  routine  medical  items 
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and  services  such  as  prosthetic  devices, 
dialysis  equipment  and  supplies,  X-rays.' 
laboratoiT  work,  ambulance  services, 
mental  health  services,  outpatient  visits 
to  private  practitioners,  and  services  at 
comprehensive  commimity  care  centers. 
Finally,  the  benefit  package  includes 
maternity  and  well-child  care,  prenatal 
care,  family  planning  services  and  pre- 
ventive medical  services  provided  at  cer- 
tain ages,  including  periodic  health  ex- 
aminations, growth  and  systems  review, 
counselling,  vision  and  hearing  exam- 
inations, dental  care,  and  certain  lab- 
oratory tests. 

Let  me  further  develop  this  point  about 
prevention.  The  nature  of  preventive 
services — what  to  do  to  prevent  illness- 
changes  with  the  nature  of  health  prob- 
lems. 

Until  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  major  health  problem  was  com- 
municable diseases.  The  task  of  public 
health  was  to  immunize  against  illness 
and  to  break  the  chain  of  infection 
through  environmental  and  engineering 
measures,  and  by  isolating  and  treating 
infected  persons.  Based  on  sanitation, 
bacteriology  and  education  in  personal 
hygiene,  the  modem  public  health  pro- 
gram emerged.  By  the  mid-20th  century, 
however,  the  major  public  health  prob- 
lem had  become  chronic  diseases,  now 
known  to  be  caused  largely  by  various 
aspects  of  a  new  life  style  which  includes 
a  medley  of  excesses— food,  alcohol,  cig- 
arettes, and  tension.  The  means  of  deal- 
ing with  chronic  diseases  depends  upon 
our  understanding  of  personal  behavior 
and  modifying  self-imposed  risks.  The 
question  at  the  present  time  is  how  can 
we  incorporate  this  approach  into  regu- 
lar medical  care;  that  is,  how  can  we 
identify  high  risk  individuals  and  obtain 
for  them  appropriate  action? 

One  way  is  to  revamp  health  educa- 
tion, a  field  of  endeavor  that  has  proved 
useful  but  must  be  brought  up  to  a 
higher  level  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem  of  individual  knowl- 
edge and  motivation  inherent  in  modem 
health  maintenance.  An  important  as- 
pect of  the  "new"  health  education  will 
be  linkage  with  medical  care.  Physicians 
now  accomplish  this  to  a  limited  extent 
by  advising,  for  example,  to  lose  a  "little 
weight"  or  to  "stop  smoking."  Systematic 
a^id  sophisticated  counseling  in  connec- 
tion with  medical  care,  however,  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessai-y  as  a  part  of  preven- 
tive medicine. 

Knowledge  of  preventive  medicine  has 
now  advanced  to  the  point  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  list  many  specific  procedures 
that  should  be  carried  out  at  various 
times  of  life  to  protect  health.  These 
procedures  take  the  form  of  immuniza- 
tion against  communicable  diseases,  ob- 
servation of  physical  and  psychological 
development,  followed  by  action  to  cor- 
rect abnormalities  in  anatomy — for  ex- 
ample, obesity— physiology— for  example, 
blood  pressure — blood  chemistry — for 
example,  cholesterol— and  other  aspects 
of  physical  functioning  that  may  signal 
the  early  onset  of  disease. 

These  several  procedures  constitute 
modern  preventive  medicine.  They  in- 
volve a  health-maintenance  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  and  patient 
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rather  than  the  complaint-response  at- 
titude typical  of  physicians  and  patients 
in  the  past. 

The  strategy  I  have  devised  will  apply 
certain  of  these  procedures  at  those  peri- 
ods of  life  when  they  will  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective.  Thus,  I  have 
consolidated  preventive  services,  as  fol- 
lows: maternity  and  prenatal  items  and 
services;  normal  and  high-risk  infant 
care  for  individuals  between  the  time  of 
biith  and  1  year  of  age;  school  entry 
assessment  for  individuals  between  tlie 
age  of  5  and  6  years  of  age;  puberty  as- 
sessment for  individuals  between  the  age 
of  12  and  14  years  of  age;  adult  entry 
assessment  for  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  19  years  of  age;  young 
adult  assessment  for  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  24  and  26  years  of  age  and 
for  every  5  years  thereafter  until  the 
age  of  44;  middle-age  assessment  for  in- 
dividuals 44  to  46  years  of  age  and  every 
5  years  thereafter  until  the  age  of  59; 
and  older  age  assessment  for  individuals 
59  to  61  years  of  age  and  every  2  years 
thereafter. 

For  example,  for  normal  infants  and 
high-risk  infants  between  the  time  of 
birth  and  1  year  of  age.  we  would 
provide  four  visits — six  visits  for  high- 
risk  infants — to  physicians  or  physician- 
supervised  assistants  for  observation  and 
measurement  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment— including  a  complete  immuniza- 
tion schedule — and  parent  counseling — 
and  other  measures — to  assure  necessary 
followup  of  abnormalities  and  for  coun- 
seling respecting  nutrition,  hygiene,  be- 
havior, and  accidents.  And,  as  another 
example,  for  adult  entry  assessment  for 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
19  years  of  age  we  would  provide:  First. 
health  examinations — including  the 
measurement  of  height  and  weight,  the 
taking  of  a  blood  pressure,  vision,  hear- 
ing and  dental  examinations,  and  such 
laboratory  tests  as  blood  cholesterol, 
lu-ine-sugar  and  albumen,  culture  for 
gonorrhea — for  females — and  VDRL; 
and,  second,  comiseling,  including  coun- 
seUng  respecting  family  planning — in- 
cluding genetic  problems — cigarettes,  al- 
cohol and  drugs,  nutrition,  exercise,  and 
accidents. 

Despite  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
proposal  and  the  preventive  medical 
seiTice  and  catastrophic  benefit  pack- 
ages, the  cost  of  this  proposal  is  not 
astronomic.  A  nimiber  of  cost-control 
measures  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
bill.  These  include  the  most  reliable 
method  of  cost  contaimnent,  which  is 
consumer  cost-consciousness.  One  of  tlie 
the  plan's  basic  features  is  the  inclusion 
of  premium  and  cost-sharing  require- 
ments which,  while  reasonable,  are  high 
enough  to  deter  unnecessary  overutiliza- 
tion  of  healtli  resources.  Each  person  and 
family  covered  under  EHIP,  AHIP,  and 
medicare  would  have  a  deductible  which 
woiild  have  to  be  met  before  his  or  her 
insurance  coverage  would  pay  for  costs 
incurred.  This  minimum  deductible 
would  range  from  $0  to  $150,  depending 
on  person's  or  family's  ability  to  pay. 

There  would  in  addition  be  a  separate 
deductible  for  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  which  would  range  from  $0  to  $50, 
and  coinsurance  rates  of  10  to  25  percent. 
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Each  person  with  EHIP.  AHIP,  or  medi- 
care coverage  would  pay  coinsurance  un- 
til a  maximtun  liability  had  been  reached 
beyond  which  all  expenses  would  be  paid 
by  the  Insurance  policy.  The  maximum 
liability  i-anges  from  $150  for  a  family 
with  an  annual  income  below  $2,500  to 
$1,500  for  families  with  $10,000  or  more 
of  income.  There  would  be  no  deductible 
or  coinsiuance  for  the  preventive  medical 
services. 

In  addition  to  consumer  cost-con- 
scicusness  there  are  other  meastu-es 
which  will  control  costs.  These  include 
the  establishment  of  fee  schedules  by  a 
State  for  the  reimbm-sement  of  physi- 
cians and  other  providers,  the  negoti- 
ation by  the  State  of  prospective  reim- 
bursemeiit  for  hospitals,  and  the  re- 
quirement that,  where  possible,  all  per- 
sons enrolling  in  any  of  the  plans  be 
given  the  option  of  enrolling  in  an  HMO 
which  would  provide  comprehensive  care 
at  a  fixed  price  which  is  prepaid.  The  bill 
also  requires  all  capital  investment  over 
$100,000  to  be  approved  by  a  State-desig- 
nated planning  agency — this  will  pre- 
clude unnecessary  building  of  he£.lth  fa- 
cilities which  increases  eveiyone's  medi- 
cal care  costs.  The  bill  also  requires  all 
services  provided  to  AHIP,  EHIP,  and 
medicare  to  be  reviewed  by  professional 
medical  personnel  for  necessity  and  qual- 
ity ;  imnecessarj'  medical  care  will  not  be 
reimbursed. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  assuring  all  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  comprehensive  and 
catastrophic  health  insurance  coverage 
at  affordable  rates. 

One  innovation  of  this  proposal  is  the 
provision  for  a  health  card,  which  is  a 
credit  card  which  would  be  issued  to 
every  American  enrolled  in  AHIP,  EHIP. 
or  medicare.  With  this  card  a  person 
would  be  permitted  to  charge  health 
services:  the  provider  would  be  reim- 
bursed directly  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany which  would  then  bill  the  patient 
for  any  coinsurance  due.  If  large  medical 
expsnses  were  incurred  such  as  those 
which  accompany  major  surgery,  the  pa- 
tient can  pay  back  the  insurance  com- 
pany on  an  installment  basis.  I  believe 
this  is  a  long-needed  reform  and  essen- 
tial approach  to  the  financing  of  health 
care.  Providers  will  be  encouraged  to  ac- 
cept Government-set,  reasonable  reim- 
bursement fees  for  their  services  through 
being  guaranteed  full  payment  from  the 
insurance  companies  if  they  agree  to  set 
their  charges  at  the  Goverrunent  levels. 
If  they  want  to  charge  more,  they  will 
have  to  collect  the  coinsurance  plus  the 
extra  fee  from  the  patient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  I  will  not 
discuss  this  afternoon  due  to  time  con- 
straints. This  proposal  is  a  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  which  will  be 
considered  and  debated  for  months,  and 
I  cannot  do  justice  to  its  many  provisions 
this  afternoon. 

I  would  summarize  my  remarks  by  in- 
dicating that  the  proposal  is  based  on 
four  basic  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern our  approach  in  the  development  of 
national  health  financing  legislation. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the 
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belief  that  every  American  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  same  health 
benefits,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

The  second  is  that  any  reform  of  our 
present  health  system  should  build  on 
the  strengtti  and  diversity  of  our  exist- 
ing system. 

Third,  any  proposal  to  reform  the 
manner  in  which  healtli  care  is  financed 
must  also  encourage  more  efficient  use 
of  oiu:  present  health  resources  so  as  to 
control  costs. 

Finally,  any  system  for  financing 
health  care  should  be  designed  so  that 
everyone  will  have  an  incentive  to  make 
it  work.  This  includes  consiuners,  pro- 
viders, insurance  carriers.  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  many  other 
private  and  public  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  financing  and  deliverj*  ot 
health  care  in  this  Nation. 

I  believe  this  proposal  represents  a 
workable  and  appropriate  approach  to 
the  ci-ucial  problem  of  assuring  opportu- 
nity to  eveiy  citizen  for  meeting  his  ot 
her  health  care  needs. 


FARMERS   HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
FARM  FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 27  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion held  a  ceremony  in  Beltsville,  Md.. 
to  honor  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
winners  as  "FmHA  Farm  Family  of  the 
Year." 

The  Maryland  State  winner  was  the 
Edgar  M.  Monis  family  of  Parsonburg. 
in  Wicomico  Coimty  in  the  First  District. 
The  Morrises  have  two  children.  Rebec- 
ca. 11.  and  Tommy.  8,  and  tho  success 
which  has  made  them  so  deserving  of 
this  av.-ard  contains  lessons  for  all  of  us. 

The  MoiTis  family  came  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  1953  as 
tenant  farmers.  At  that  time  they  owned 
a  few  farm  animals  and  nine  pieces  of 
equipment  with  a  total  net  worth  of 
$3,500.  Thanks  to  help  from  FmHA  and 
local  lenders,  combined  with  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  good  management,  the 
Morrises  now  own  193  acres  and  rent  an 
additional  274  acres.  They  farm  190  acres 
of  corn.  200  acres  of  soybeans  and  have 
34,000  broilers.  As  you  might  imagine, 
their  present  net  worth  is  somev.hat  in 
excess  of  $3,500. 

The  Morrises'  road  to  financial  success 
has  not  been  eisy.  During  the  1960s 
there  were  many  years  of  drj-  weather 
and  low  prices.  But  the  Mori'ises  never 
gave  up.  and  the  faith  placed  in  them  by 
various  lending  institutions  has  been  vin- 
dicated. Edgar  Morris  has  now  modern- 
ized his  farm  with  the  latest  types  of 
equipment  and  practices,  such  as  chisel 
plowing,  limited  cultivation  and  double 
cropping.  He  has  also  modernized  the 
buildings,  converting  a  drafty  dwelling 
into  a  modern  home,  as  well  as  providing 
controlled  envuonmental  houses  for  his 
broilers. 
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Financial  success  has  brought  an  in- 
creased enjoyment  of  material  goods  as 
well  as  increased  responsibility.  In  the 
past  10  years  the  Morris  family  has  had 
to  care  for  an  aged  parent,  have  adopted 
two  children  and  provided  a  home  for 
relatives'  children  in  times  of  need. 

Mr.  Mon-is  is  past  president  of  the 
Wicomico  County  Farm  Bureau,  director 
and  gi-ower  committee  chairman  of  the 
Delmarva  Poultry  Industry,  past  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  managers,  Aydelotte 
Watershed  project,  church  school  super- 
intendent, member  of  the  VFW  and 
member  of  the  Environmental  Commit- 
tee. Mrs.  Morris  is  active  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  a  member  of  the  Penin- 
sula General  Hospital  Nurses  Alumni 
Association. 

The  success  and  growth  of  the  Morris 
family,  from  tenant  farmers  to  the  own- 
ers of  a  successful,  modern  operation, 
while  assimiing  leadership  roles  in  com- 
munity affairs,  is  a  tribute  to  hard  work, 
courage  and  determination.  These  are 
qualities  which  are  still  held  in  esteem 
and  can  still  be  put  to  good  use  in  our 
rural  areas.  The  success  of  the  Morris 
family  is  mirrored  in  the  success  of  thou- 
sands of  other  farm  families  who  have 
not  been  afraid  of  hard  work  and  have 
not  quit  in  the  face  of  occasional  ad- 
versity. 

I  extend  to  the  Edgar  Morris  family 
my  own  personal  congratulations.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  them,  as  I  am  proud 
of  the  hundreds  of  hard-working  farm 
people  in  Maryland's  First  District. 
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most  rational  and  humane  way — ^not  as 
liberals  or  conservatives,  neither  as 
hawks  nor  doves,  nor  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  but  as  concerned  citizens. 
President  Ford  has  sternly  warned 
that  we  will  weaken  America's  credibility 
if  we  "deliberately  abandon  a  small 
counti-y  in  the  midst  of  its  life-and- 
death  struggle."  His  words  clearly  re- 
sound statements  made  in  August  1965 
by  the  late  President  Johnson  as  he  jus- 
tified the  U.S.  policy  to  escalate  the  war 
in  Vietnam : 

Tliree  Presidents— President  Eisenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  your  President — 
have  committed  themselves  to  defend  this 
small  and  valient  nation.  Strengthened  by 
that  promise,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  fought  for  many  years.  Thousands  have 
died,  thousands  have  been  crippled  and 
scaned  by  the  war.  And  we  just  cannot  now 
dlbhonor  our  word,  or  abandon  our  com- 
mitment, or  leave  those  who  believed  in  us 
and  who  trusted  us  to  the  terror  and  repres- 
sion and  murder  that  would  follow: 
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AID  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
an  utter  sense  of  despair  and  frustra- 
tion that  I  feel  compelled  to  share  my 
feelings  with  this  distinguished  body 
concerning  the  Ford  administration's 
request  to  provide  $522  million  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  American 
people  have  been  told  that  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  finance  various  wars 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr.  Ford's  request 
to  save  another  floundering  Southeast 
Asian  regime  revives  the  painful  mem- 
ories of  a  decade-long  war  we  had  hoped 
to  bury  with  the  Paris  peace  agreement. 

Yet  in  1975,  2  years  after  the  accolades 
and  the  peace  prizes,  and  after  political 
payoffs,  and  after  the  return  of  the 
American  men,  we  have  been  asked  to 
ask  ourselves  the  tragically  familiar 
question:  Will  we  save  more  lives  if  we 
stay,  or  will  there  be  more  human  be- 
ings maimed  and  destroyed  if  we  leave? 

As  we  scrutinize  both  the  nature  and 
the  history  of  our  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam,  and  agonize  over  the 
questions  of  "How  much  more  aid  will 
lead  to  peace?  "  and  "How  much  will  it 
cost  the  United  States  and  the  Cambodi- 
an people  in  the  process?"  I  feel  the  ut- 
most necessity  for  us  to  respond  in  the 


The  obvious  differences — another 
President,  a  new  decade,  a  new  coun- 
try— cannot  eradicate  the  blatant  simi- 
larities. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths 
later,  after  an  untold  number  of  injuries, 
after  the  devastating  destruction  of  fer- 
tile lands  in  Cambodia,  and  after  bil- 
lions of  U.S.  dollars  spent  for  military 
assistance  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  we 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  tliis  sit- 
uation with  more  ammimition  for  more 
deatlis  and  destruction.  There  comes  a 
time  when  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  ending  the  bloodshed  means  ending 
the  fighting,  and  that  at  some  point,  and 
that  point  being  the  present,  we  must 
extricate  oui-selves  from  this  dilemma. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Congress 
has  never  made  a  commitment  to  insure 
the  survival  of  tlie  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. This  is  evidenced  by  section  655 
I  g  •  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  passed 
in  1971  and  reafiBrmed  ever  since,  stating 
that  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense."  In 
1970  as  Members  of  Congress  were  in- 
formed by  the  Nixon  administration  that 
the  United  States  had  no  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  Cambodia,  American  pilots 
were  simultaneously  conducting  "secret 
bombing  raids"  over  this  "uninvolved" 
nation.  While  the  Nixon  administration 
may  have  unilaterally  pledged  our  sup- 
port to  the  Lon  Nol  regime,  this  tragic  5- 
year  battle  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
the  Congress. 

Although  tlie  United  States  has  never 
made  a  legal  commitment  to  insure  the 
survival  of  Cambodia,  since  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  use  this  nation  as  a 
"staging  area"  to  provide  an  easy  access 
to  North  Vietnam,  there  have  been  700,- 
000  persons  killed  or  injured  in  Cambo- 
dia: 10  percent  of  the  population  have 
been  killed  which  is  equivalent  to  20  mil- 
lion casualties  in  the  United  States;  3,- 
389,000  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  forced  to  evacuate  their  homes  ; 
250,000  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dropped;  the  Lon  Nol/Khmer  regime  has 
received  $1.85  billion  in  aid. 

Yet  the  administration  is  asking  us  to 
prolong  the  operating  strength  of  the 
government  forces  until  the  rainy  sea- 
son arrives  to  open  up  the  doors  for  ne- 


gotiation. How  many  rainy  seasons  will 
we  have  to  experience  until  we  realize 
that  eveiT  rainy  season  turns  into  a  dry 
season  that  sees  the  "insurgents"  more 
powerful  than  ever? 

Currently  the  "insurgents"— the 
Khmer  Rouge— Red  Cambodian — or  the 
National  United'  Front  of  Kampuchea- 
control  80  percent  of  the  land.  Unless 
we  are  willing  to  become  involved  in  this 
war  100  percent  with  weapons  and  per- 
sonnel, and  78  percent  of  the  American 
public  have  expressed  their  opposition  to 
any  further  military  assistance,  the  ad- 
ministration must  face  the  fact  that  to 
provide  aid,  is  to  postpone  the  inevitable. 
Four  more  months  of  war  will  not 
bring  negotiations  any  closer.  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, the  ousted  Cambodian  leader 
currently  in  Peking,  and  the  National 
United  Front  have  clearly  stated  that 
they  will  not  negotiate  with  Lon  Nol  or 
any  of  his  six  key  aides.  However,  they 
have  reportedly  expressed  their  feelings 
that  they  will  open  the  lines  for  commu- 
nication if  the  Lon  Nol  regime  is  re- 
placed, and  that  they  welcome  civil 
servants,  professionals,  and  peasants  to 
their  ranks. 

Clearly,  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admin- 
istrations have  made  little  attempt  to 
bring  this  crisis  to  an  end  on  the 
negotiating  table.  In  August  when  Am- 
bassador Dean  of  Cambodia  suggested 
to  the  State  Department  that  he  or 
Secretary  Kissinger  meet  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  National  United  Front, 
IChieu  Samphan,  the  Secretary  of  State 
rejected  the  Ambassador's  request.  Yet 
the  Ford  administration  is  not  as 
hesitant  when  it  makes  a  plea  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  weaponry. 

There  is  no  question  even  if  the  Lon 
Nol  regime  were  to  step  down,  more  war 
will  not  expedite  a  settlement  in  Cam- 
bodia. More  military  assistance  will  en- 
sure, however,  more  casualties,  more 
starvation  and  illness  without  any 
assurance  that  there  will  be  a  lasting 
peace  in  that  war-torn  country. 

I  concur  with  the  president  when  he 
says  that  we  are  indeed  dealing  with  a 
moral  question.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  most  moral  choice  we  can  make  is 
to  oppose  any  further  military  aid  to 
Cambodia,  as  well  as  to  South  Vietnam 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  In  the  same 
position  a  few  years  from  today.  Our 
only  moral  obligation  after  such  a  dark 
period  in  our  own  Nation's  history  is  to 
stop  the  killing.  The  way  for  us  to  stop 
the  killing  is  to  stop  providing  the  bombs 
and  ammunition  that  kill. 

The  question  remains  open  whether  or 
not  we  should  provide  nonstrategic 
assistance  to  Cambodia  in  terms  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  help  ease  the 
burden  on  the  people. 

Humanitarian  aid  must  be  provided 
with  two  built-in  guarantees.  The  first 
is  that  food  and  medicine  be  given  to 
those  men,  women,  and  children  who 
need  it  the  most,  and  the  second  Is  that 
corrupt  officials — blackmarketeers — do 
not  profit  from  the  distribution  of  these 
critically  needed  supplies. 

In  addition,  we  must  not  rely  on  the 
Lon  Nol  government  to  allocate  the  food 
and  medicine,  but  we  must  call  upon 
nongovernmental  organizations  such  as 
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the  American  Friends  Service,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  to  distribute  the  supplies 
to  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  urge  the 
Cons^ess  to  demand  that  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  bring  this  crisis  to 
the  negotiating  table.  We  must  demand 
that  he  or  one  of  his  representatives  act 
now  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  this 
great  human  tragedy. 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  from 
our  past  involvement  in  the  military  and 
political  tragedies  of  Southeast  Asia.  If 
we  did  not  learn  that  our  military  in- 
volvement was  futile,  we  will  once  again 
enter  a  war  of  never-ending  pain  and 
sorrow.  We  must  acknowledge  the  hu- 
man obligation  all  men  and  women  bear 
to  each  other,  but  we  cannot  believe  once 
again  that  to  prolong  a  war  is  to  win  it. 
The  realities  of  Southeast  Asia  are  just 
too  harsh. 


CORRECTING  OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
body  will  have  before  it  a  bill  ostensibly 
to  assist  in  connecting  our  very  serious 
unemployment  situation  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  this  measure  responds 
to  the  problem  and  this  is  a  view  held 
by  those  more  intimately  involved  than 
are  we  here. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  I  offer 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hampton  Powell, 
president,  the  Lane  Co.,  Inc.,  of  AltaVista, 
Va.,  located  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

In  my  own  case,  Mr.  Powell  was 
"preaching  to  the  choir."  for  I  have  long 
held  as  he  so  eloquently  states : 

America  was  founded  on  the  concept  that 
every  individual  was  to  seek  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family  and  to 
save  for  the  "rainy  days"  for  an  old  age.  This 
principle  was  an  Individual  responsibility 
.  .  .  not  that  it  was  the  function  of  the 
government  to  provide  for  the  people,  but 
that  it  was  the  function  of  the  government 
to  establish  a  system  and  create  an  atmos- 
phere under  which  the  individual  could  pro- 
vide for  himself. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Powell's  statement 
follows  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Remarks  by  Hampton  Powell 

We  are  concerned  about  America. 

We  know  that  you  are,  too,  and  we  would 
like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you. 

The  furniture  Industry  Is  made  up  of  a 
large  number — approximately  5,000 — dififer- 
ent  companies  located  mostly  in  the  small 
towns  of  this  country. 

The  things  we  have  on  our  minds  today 
are  the  things  we  hear  from  our  employees 
and  from  other  people  In  the  towns  where 
our  plants  are  located. 

The  furniture  Industry  Is  not  in  a  recession 
at  this  time,  but  In  a  deep  depression,  with 
something  over  20%  unemployment  at  the 
last  report. 

The  people  in  our  towns  feel   that   the 
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Executive  Branch  and  the  elected  leaders  In 
Congress  have  made  an  awful  mess  of  things 
and  that  nothing  is  being  done  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Not  knowing  where  to  turn,  they  feel 
helpless  and  hopeless. 

Generally,  the  people  that  the  government 
should  be  cutting  down  on  its  spending  and 
living  within  its  Income  Just  as  they  are 
having  to  do. 

The  people  have  become  disillusioned  with 
the  government  that  promises  them  more 
and  more  and  winds  up  taking  more  and 
more  from  them. 

They  see  their  hard-earned  dollars  going 
for  higher  and  higher  taxes,  while  what  is 
left  has  less  purchasing  power  because  of  the 
runaway  inflation  that  has  resulted  from 
years  and  years  of  massive  government  deficit 
spending. 

The  people  believe  our  country  is  on  the 
verge  of  economic"  collapse.  They  are  be- 
wildered and  afraid. 

The  people  have  seen  the  makeup  of  our 
economy  change  from  a  production  oriented 
economy  to  a  service  oriented  economy. 

For  many  years,  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployed population  engaged  in  production  of 
tangible  goods  has  decreased  while  the  per- 
centage of  those  engaged  in  service  has 
grown  tremendously. 

The  producing  segment  of  the  economy  is 
simply  not  strong  enough  to  support  all  of 
the  demands  our  government  has  imposed 
upon  it. 

For  too  many  years  now.  our  government 
has  talked  In  terms  of  giving  more  and  more 
to  those  who  earn  the  least,  but  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  every  government 
service  ...  of  every  government  program 
.  .  .  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  the  price  oC 
everything  consumed  by  every  individual. 
This  means  that  those  earning  the  least  and 
being  promised  by  the  government  the  most 
are  the  ones  hurt  most  severely. 

The  only  way  In  the  world  for  the  people 
to  have  more  is  to  produce  more  and  let  the 
forces  of  competition  bring  down  the  cost  of 
everything  so  that  more  can  be  distributed 
to  the  people. 

We  have  confidence  in  you  as  our  elected 
representatives  In  Congress.  We  believe  that 
you  want  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  you  represent. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  greatest  service 
you  can  render  the  people  is  to  move  away 
from  a  government-controlled  economy  and 
rettu-n  to  the  competitive  system  of  free 
enterprise  wliich  made  America  great. 

America  was  founded  on  the  concept  that 
every  individual  was  to  seek  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family  and  to 
save  for  the  "rainy  days"  and  for  old  age. 
This  principle  was  an  individual  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  not  that  it  was  the  function  of 
the  government  to  provide  for  the  people, 
but  that  It  was  the  function  of  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  system  and  create  an 
atmosphere  under  which  the  individual 
could  provide  for  himself. 

We  have  watched  our  government  trying 
to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility, 
engaging  in  huge  deficit  spending  in  almost 
every  year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  result  is  a  staggering  national  debt  and 
devastating  inflation  which  hurts  every 
American,  and  hurts  most  those  wlio  can  af- 
ford It  least. 

If  our  economy  Is  to  recover,  the  Incentive 
to  work  must  be  restored. 

If  our  economy  is  to  recover,  there  must  be 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit.  Otherwise, 
there  Is  no  incentive  to  build  buildings,  buy 
machinery,  and  operate  businesses  to  give 
jobs  to  people. 

We  believe  that  our  economy  can  be  re- 
stored to  health  through  restoring  incen- 
tives, Increasing  productivity,  and  eliminat- 
ing the  excessive  government  spending 
which  has  prevailed  since  World  War  IT. 
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The  people  have  become  disillusioned,  too, 
with  government  Interference  at  every  level 
of  life. 

Those  of  us  In  business  are  most  concerned 
when  we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
work  for  our  people  so  that  they  can  buy 
meat,  bread  and  potatoes  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies, and  we  are  unable  to  give  our  full 
attention  to  running  successful  businesses 
and  providing  jobs  for  people  because  so 
much  of  our  time  and  energy  are  consumed 
in  dealing  with  a  multitude  of  feder.al  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

We  must  all  bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  the 
consumer  who  ultimately  must  pay  for  every 
cost  added  to  busine.ss  by  government,  and 
it  is  the  consumer  who  must  pay  in  added 
taxes  for  every  cost  added  on  the  govern- 
ment's side. 

Past  experience  has  taught  that  restraints 
and  controls,  if  imposed  long  enough  upon 
business,  ultimately  cripple  business,  make 
operations  unprofitable,  force  closings  of 
some,  and  stop  the  growth  of  others  which 
could  have  otherwise  increased  production 
and  provided  work  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
greater  number  of  people. 

The  transportation  industry  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  excessive  and  pro- 
longed government  controls. 

First,  the  railroads  were  told  they  couldn't 
become  involved  in  another  form  of  trans- 
portation— trucking. 

The  rates  which  they  were  allowed  to 
charge  for  the  hauling  of  everything  were 
established  by  the  government. 

After  many  years  of  such  controls,  the 
railroad  industry  has  been  strangled  to  the 
point  where  most  of  it  cannot  continue  to 
survive  without  subsidies  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. This,  of  cour.se,  adds  to  the  cost  of 
government,  and  all  such  costs  must  ulti- 
mately be  extracted  from  the  people  in  one 
form  of  tax  or  another. 

Now  the  trucking  Industry  Is  faced  with 
regulations  that  allow  trucks  to  haul  cer- 
tain merchandise  to  certain  destinations  at 
certain  rates,  but  restrict  what  they  can  pick 
up  on  the  return  haul.  This  is  wasteful,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  public. 

If  the  restraints  were  lifted  and  the  forces 
of  competition  allowed  to  work,  freight 
rates  would  be  reduced  and  ultimately  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  reduced. 

The  furniture  Industry  today  Is  struggling 
to  stay  alive  .  .  .  making  every  effort  to  keep 
as  many  people  working  as  possible  .  .  .  and 
our  industry  is  not  in  a  position  to  survive 
the  Jolts  being  imposed  upon  it  by  the  regu- 
latory agents — OSHA,  EPA,  SPSC,  and  others. 

As  an  example,  ovir  Indtistry  has  spent  u 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  money  in 
the  last  few  years  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  on  standards  for  up- 
holstery. 

Upholstered  furniture  doesn't  hurt  any- 
one. Nearly  every  Injury  connected  with  up- 
liolstered  furniture  Is  caused  by  another 
prodvict  that  Ignites  it — a  smoldering  cig- 
arette. Yet,  the  cigarette  Is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  CPSC! 

Sixty-five  percent  of  adults  are  non-smok- 
•ers,  but  if  the  standards  now  proposed  are 
put  into  effect,  they  will  be  tremendously  in- 
flationary for  everyone  who  has  to  buy  up- 
holstered furniture. 

Proportionately,  the  cost  of  lower-priced 
furniture  would  be  increased  the  most,  so 
once  again,  those  who  earn  the  least  wovtld 
be  hurt  the  most. 

Now  a  so-called  Consumer  Advocacy  Agency 
is  being  proposed. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut,  and  38 
co-sponsors,  have  introduced  S.  200  which 
would  establish  an  independent  agency  with 
legal  power  to  Intervene  Into  the  proceed- 
ings of  virtually  all  federal  regulatory  ageu- 
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cles  and  executive  departmeuU  as  an  advo- 
cate ol  "an  Interest  of"  consumers,  and  to 
appeal  their  decisions  to  the  federal  courts. 
We  bslieve  any  eSorc  to  superimpose  upon 
government  new  bureaus  and  departments  to 
represent  consumers  is  unnccessarj-,  unde- 
sirable, and  will  disrupt  the  orderly  process 
of  government. 

This  Is  not  the  t:;ne  io  add  new  regulatory 
agencies  and  new  spending  programs. 

Every  bit  of  legislation  proposed  should  be 
examined  In  the  light  of  whether  It  will  ad- 
vance or  retard  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  will  provide  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  most  people. 

We  had  it  Impresed  upon  us  in  a  painful 
way  that  our  sources  of  energy  are  limited 
and  must  be  conserved. 

Likewise,  our  government  leaders  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  our 
people  are  also  limited  and  that  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  through  taxes  or  InSa- 
tlon,  for  any  additional  government  programs 
at  this  time. 

In  our  business,  we  budget  our  .spending 
carefully,  weighing  one  program  against  an- 
other in  an  effort  to  spend  our  money  in  the 
most  productive  way  possible. 

Whenever  a  new  expense  Is  introduced,  an 
existing  expense  Is  eliminated  in  order  to 
keep  the  budget  balanced.  If  we  continued 
to  add  expenses  without  ever  eliminating 
any,  our  business  would  be  bankrupt. 

We  call  upon  you,  as  the  responsible  lead- 
ers In  our  Congress,  to  lead  the  way  In  get- 
ting sound  business  methods  working  in  our 
federal  government. 

Every  year,  massive  new  spending  programs 
have  been  added  or  existing  programs  have 
been  expanded,  with  no  eliminations  or  de- 
creases to  balance  the  budget.  This  trend 
must  be  reversed. 

Perhaps  legislation  should  be  Introduced 
which  would  require  the  proponents  of  any 
new  spending  programs  or  of  any  Increases 
in  existing  programs  to  propose  correspond- 
ing cuts  In  existing  programs  so  that  an 
equal  or  greater  amount  would  be  cut  from 
the  federal  budget  for  every  amount  added. 
There  Is  no  other  way  to  bring  spending  un- 
der control. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
their  government  like  the  news  that  the 
government  was  going  to  move  immediately 
to  cut  Its  spending  and  that  any  new  spend- 
ing Introduced  In  the  future  would  be  ac- 
companied by  offsetting  cuts. 

To  help  restore  confidence  In  government, 
to  help  bring  Inflation  under  control,  to  help 
businesses  In  this  country  increase  produc- 
tion and  provide  more  work,  would  like  to 
recommend  that  you  come  up  with  a  plan 
whereby  Congress  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  cut  government  spending  k;  a 
month  and  return  to  the  people  all  of  the 
money  saved  by  the  1',  cut  so  they  can 
spend  It  as  they  see  fit. 

A  positive  move  of  this  kind  by  the  gov- 
ernment would  restore  confidence,  bring  In- 
flation under  control,  and  make  it  pos.slble 
for  our  economy  to  recover  and  resume  Its 
pattern  of  growth. 

We  submit  these  thoughts  for  vour  con- 
sideration. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSE.NTHAr 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVi:.-. 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  legislation   to 
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create  a  temporary  National  Coomiission 
on  the  Economy. 

When  I  first  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission  in  July  1974, 
our  gross  national  product  was  showing 
a  1.9-percent  decline  for  the  quarter  just 
ended,  and  the  unemployment  rate  was 
holding  steady  at  5.2  percent.  The  third 
quarter  of  1974  was  marked  by  an 
astounding  9.1-percent  decline  in  GNP 
and  there  has  been  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  jobless  rate  to  8.2  percent. 

The  total  GNP  at  the  beginning  of 
1974  was  $830.5  billion  while  the  forecast 
for  the  same  period  in  1975  is  $789.4  bil- 
lion. If  the  estimates  hold,  this  means 
that  in  the  last  12  months,  the  GNP  has 
dropped  over  $40  billion. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  eco- 
nomic picture  in  1974  was  dismal,  today 
it  is  nothing  less  than  desperate. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  leading  businessmen,  academicians 
and  labor  leaders,  "aroused  by  public 
policies  that  have  generated  heightened 
inflation  and  a  deepening  recession,"  are 
calling  for  a  national  commitment  to 
economic  planning.  Prompted  by  their 
distress,  this  group  of  highly  prominent 
Americans  recently  formed  the  Initiative 
Committee  for  National  Economic  Plan- 
ning. It  is  headed  by  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  Wasily  Leontief,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's Nobel  Prizewinning  economist. 
.  Mr.  Woodcock  and  the  leaders  who 
join  with  him  reflect  a  growing  frustra- 
tion among  many  in  the  United  States 
over  the  limited  economic  policy  options 
available  to  us  in  Washington.  What  is 
apparent  here  is  the  deep  loss  of  faith 
in  the  Government's  ability  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  unique  nature  of  our 
economic  distress. 

The  committee'.s  proposal  to  create  a 
new  Joint  Economic  Plarming  Committee 
in  Congress  is  supportive  of  the  concept 
of  my  bill.  Moreover,  It  expresses  even 
more  poignantly  the  fact  that  this  prob- 
lem is  not  going  to  disappear  on  its  own, 
and,  as  I  said  last  July,  that  normal  in- 
stitutional responses  to  our  economic 
malaise  are  no  longer  adequate.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Initiative  Committee, 
Leonard  Woodcock  said  of  the  commit- 
tee's formation: 

We  can  no  longer  drift  from  one  disaster 
to  another.  ...  If  we  dont  take  substantive 
steps  toward  planning,  the  davs  of  democ- 
racy are  very  limited  Indeed. 

The  committee  nctf?d  that  the  time  has 
come  to  develop  a  "truly  homegrown, 
American  form  of  national  economic 
plaiuiirg. 

A  fundamental  review  of  our  economic 
policies  is  long  overdue.  The  fact  that 
severe  inflation  and  recession  are  still 
with  us,  punctuates  the  need  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  our  basic  economic  con- 
cepts. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high-level  or  "blue  ribbon" 
panels  to  tackle  great  national  problems 
not  solvable  through  normal  Institutional 
arrangements.  The  Hoover  Commission 
on  Government  Organization,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  the  Warren  Commission  are 
all  examples  of  extraordinai-y  responses 
by  Gcvcrnmont  to  momentuus  national 
lioblcms. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals, myself  included,  who  are  skepti- 
cal of  the  usefulness  of  commissions.  In 
this  particular  Instance,  however,  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  genuine  need  for  a  de 
novo  examination,  by  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing economists,  of  our  economic  ills.  I 
have  also  attempted  to  create  a  com- 
mission that  will  be  responsive  primarily 
to  the  legislation  branch  of  government. 
All  too  often,  we  have  seen  reports  and 
recommendations  from  study  commis- 
sions end  up  in  the  wastepaper  basket  of 
a  Presidential  assistant.  That  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  in  this  case. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  iu 
a  May  6,  1974,  speech  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Busi- 
ness Writers,  the  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  A.  W.  Clausen,  endorsed  ihe 
roncept  of  a  national  commission  un  liir; 
economy  as  the  only  way  to  deal  with  our 
.vtafegeriug  economic  problems.  Mr. 
Clausen  said: 

I  have  c  'suggestion  that  mav  be  wo-th 
ni-;idprlng.  Back  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  the  wake  of  the  financial  panic  of 
1907,  the  business,  financial,  and  political 
rommunities  became  acutely  aware  that  we 
needed  a  new  banking  system.  They  rcc- 
rgni?ea  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  E.\- 
ecutive  Br.-nch  had  the  strength  and  ex- 
pertise to  construct  such  a  system  and  make 
i".  palatable  to  the  prevailing  Interest. 

iio  Congress  created  the  National  Moi:e- 
t.-iry  Commission.  Although  It  was  a  Con- 
Rre.sslonal  body  .  .  .  the  Commission  drew 
lieavlly  on  outside  leaders  and  experts.  The 
Aldrich  Commission,  as  It  came  to  be  called 
tave  us  ihe  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913.  As 
I  think  you'll  agree,  it  worked  . . . 

I  know  that  the  federal  government  today 
is  bottom-heavy  with  special  boards  and 
commissions.  They  are  appointed  with  fan- 
fare, and  then  they  lapse  Into  limbo.  Their 
reports  are  more  often  ignored  than  not. 

Yet  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  mo- 
bilize the  leadership  of  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  consumers,  the  financial  commu- 
nity, and  other  Interests  than  to  bring  them 
t:gether  in  a  sort  of  supra-government  coun- 
cil—a  Etimmlt  commission  representing  all 
the  Interests  that  would  have  to  agree  in 
crcier  to  put  a  new  economic  policy  Into 
efiect. 

So  I  propose  a  new  National  Economic 
Coiiimiasiou,  to  be  composed  of  the  national 
ieader^hip,  broadly  conceived.  It  would  be 
unique  both  in  Its  membership  and  the 
power  It  represented  and  also  In  that  It  would 
build  on  the  work  of  the  many  previous  com- 
ml.ssions  which  produced  exhaustive 
studies— which  have  rarely  received  the  at- 
tention they  deserved — stxidies  on  such  sub- 
jects 03  national  priorities,  money  and 
credit,  financial  institutions,  productivity, 
and  many  others.  .  . 

I  think  it  would  work.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing else  on  the  horizon  that  has  a  chance. 
Frankly— and  I  hesitate  to  say  this— I  doubt 
the  capacity  of  government,  even  when  the 
President  and  the  majority  In  Congress  are 
of  the  same  party,  to  deal  effectively  with 
fundamental  economic  problems  without  the 
•sort  of  efl'ort  I've  proposed. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  Juncture.  We 
mu.st  either  stop  inflation  or  reconcile  our- 
selves to  living  with  It  and  with  Its  conse- 
quences, which  Include  the  ever-present 
threat  of  a  serious  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  at  this 
point,  a  copy  of  the  bill  itself: 

H.R.  4709 
A  bill  to  establlEh  a  temporary  commission 

to  study  problems  relating  to  the  Nation's 

economy  and  to  make  recoiiunendatlon.s  for 

solving  such  problems 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TrrLE  •■  ■ 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■National  Commission  on  the  Economy  Act", 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 1   the  Nation's  economy  has  slumped  to 
?.n  extent  that  threatens  the  economic  In- 
terests   of    consumers,    workers,    and    pro- 
ducers; 

(2)  the  current  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Improve  economic  conditions  are 
ineffective;  and 

(3)  in  a  world  of  fast-changing  economic 
conditions,  new  directions  must  be  explored 
and  new  Institutional  arrangements  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  economic  challenges  of 
the  future. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  commission  which  will — 

(1)  identify  and  evaluate  those  factors 
which  contribute  to  our  current  economic 
problems; 

(2)  study  the  Impact  of  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Federal  Government  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  private  sector  specific  ac- 
tions and  policies  which  will  Jiroduce  a 
vigorous  national  economy. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  3.  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Economy  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

DUTIES    OF   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Commi.s.slon  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  to  determine— 

(A)  the  causes  of — 
(i)  price  Instability; 

(il)  erosion  of  consumer  purchasing  power; 

(111)  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  and 
serious  problems  of  underemployment; 

(iv)  severe  Inflationary  pressures; 

(V)  shortages  in  certain  essential  coni- 
nioditie.s,  raw  materials,  and  finished  prod- 
ucts; 

(vi)  problems  relating  to  productivity;  and 

(vll)  such  other  economic  problems  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  consumers; 

(B)  the  effectiveness  of  existing  organiza- 
tional and  Institutional  arrangements  in  the 
Federal  Government  for  establishing  sound 
economic  policies; 

(C)  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
major  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(D)  the  adequacy  of  the  data  collection 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  as  they 
relate  to  the  formulation  of  economic  policy"; 
and 

(E)  the  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  In  determining  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent economic  problems  listed  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission 
shall   consider  specifically   the   impact   of — 

(A)  industrial  concentration  and  other 
forms  of  centralized  private  economic  con- 
trol over  the  sources  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution  of   goods,   services,   and   capital; 

(B)  international  economic  conditions 
and,  in  particular,  such  international  de- 
velopments as  the  formation  of  multina- 
tional economic  communities,  the  expansion 
of  International  trade,  and  the  Increasing 
significance  of  the  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  foreign  governments; 

(C)  the  activities  of  major  multinational 
busine.ss  firms; 

(D)  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  relating  to  the  matters 
listed  In  subparagraphs  (Ai,  (B).  and  (C) 
of  this  paragraph; 

(E)  direct  and  Indirect  Federal  assistance 
to  Industry,  Including — 
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(I)  tax  benefits;  and 

(II)  patent  and  similar  rights  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  new  technology, 
know-how.  and  other  Information,  particu- 
larly such  rights  over  new  technology,  know- 
how,  or  other  Information  developed  in  fed- 
erally sponsored  or  federally  related  research 
activities; 

(F)  the  relationship  between  (i)  the  costs 
of  producing  various  essential  products  and 
services,  and  (II)  the  costs  to  consumers  of 
acquiring  those  products  and  services;   and 

(G)  the  advertising  practices  of  large  cor- 
porations. 

(b)  Based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  formulate  specific  recommendations  for 
such — 

(1)  Federal  legislation; 

(2)  Federal  executive  and  administrative 
action;  and 

(3)  action  by  the  private  sector; 
as   the   Commission   deems   appropriate   for 
solving  existing  economic  problems  and  for 
preventing  such  economic  problems  In  the 
future. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  fourteen  members  appointed  in 
the  following  manner: 

(A)  The  President  shall  appomt  four 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  two  of  whom  shall 
be  quali!ied  private  citizens. 

(B)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
Shall  appoint  five  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate  and  three 
of  whom  shall  be  qualified  private  citizens. 

(C)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  appoint  five  members,  two 
of  v.hom  shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  three  of  whom  shall  be 
qualified  private  citizens. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
"qualified  private  citizen"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who — 

(1)  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; .!\iid 

(2)  is  e.=peciaUy  qualified  by  virtue  of  edu- 
cation, training,  experience,  and  attainments 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  If  a  member  of  the  Commission  re- 
signs, dies,  or  otherwise  vacates  his  position, 
a  successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  such  member  was  appointed. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive ccmpensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  each  day  that  they  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  on  account 
of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  performing  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Commission. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  one  member  of  the  Commission 
as  Chairman  and  one  member  as  Vice 
Chairman. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  eight  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  Commission 
business. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  conducting  hearings, 
two  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(C)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  a.s 
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it  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  57  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
relating  to  classlflcation  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  bv  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  day  for 
individtials. 

(e)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  AdminUtrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services:  except  that  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  payments  (5  U.S.C. 
46d)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous 
payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Com- 
mission employee,  and  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  for  the  administrative  control 
of  funds  (31  U.S.C.  665(g))  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Commission  and  that 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  required  to 
prescribe  such  regulations. 

POWERS  OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  agency,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  other  instrumentality  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  private  business 
and  nonprofit  research  organization.  Includ- 
mg  educational  Institutions,  to  conduct  such 
studies  and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  i!ie 
Commission  deems  necessary. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission,  or  any  of  its 
members  authorized  by  the  Commission  to 
act  in  belialf  of  the  Commission,  may  issue 
subpenas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under 
investigation  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission, or  any  members,  employees,  or  other 
agents  of  the  Commission  designated  by  the 
Commission  for  such  purpose,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses. 
and  receive  evidence.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  with.n 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing  within  tlie  United  States. 

(2)  Subpenas  Issued  by  the  Commission, 
or  by  an  authorized  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may  be  served  either  upon  the  witness 
In  person  or  by  registered  mail  or  by  tele- 
graph or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the 
residence  or  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  person  required  to  be  served.  Tlie 
verified  return  by  the  individual  so  serving; 
the  same,  setting  forth  the  manner  of  such 
service,  shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the 
return  post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt 
therefor  when  registered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
grr^phed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service 
of  the  same. 

(3)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  subsection  refuses  to 
obey  such  subpena  or  Is  guilty  of  contumacy. 
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any  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry  Is  carried 
on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said 
person  guilty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  bxisiness 
may  (upon  application  of  the  Commission) 
order  such  person  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  members,  employees,  or  agents, 
there  to  produce  evidence  or  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  of  any  court 
to  which  application  may  be  made  under 
this  subsection  may  be  sened  in  the  Judicial 
district  wherein  the  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  members,  employees,  or  agents 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  in  the  cotu^s  of  the 
United  States. 
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REPOaXS    OF    THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shaU  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

<1)  A  progress  rerort.  to  be  submitted  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Act  appropriating  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sion, containing — 

(A)  an  account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  preceding  year;  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  any  specific  problems 
encountered  by  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibUlties  under  this  Act  which 
could  be  solved  by  Federal  executive,  admin- 
istrative, or  legislative  action. 

(2)  A  final  report,  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  first  Act  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Commission,  containing — 

(A)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Commission;  and 

(B)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion formulated  pursuant  to  section  4(b) 
of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION    OF    THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  its  final  report. 


A  SPEECH  BY  MAURICE  STRONG 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
remarks  of  Maurice  P.  Strong,  Executive 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment program,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
beginning  of  the  intergovernmental 
meeting  on  the  Mediterranean  in  Barce- 
lona last  January  28.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  formiUate  an  action  plan 
to  clean  up  the  Mediterranean  and  pro- 
tect it  from  further  pollution.  Naturally 
the  primary  responsibUlty  in  this  regard 
belongs  with  those  nations  which  border 
the  Mediterranean,  but  aU  who  are  c(m- 
cemed  about  the  future  world  environ- 
ment have  a  stake  in  the  success  of  this 
endeavor. 
The  remarks  follow : 

Remakks  or  MAtTFice  F.  Strong 
Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Delegates  and 
Observers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
ad«lre68lng  the  opening  aession  of  this  Con- 
ference which  promises  to  mark  Xha  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  hope  in  the  history  of 


the  Mediterranean  Region.  May  I  first  say. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  we  are  all  indebted 
to  you  for  yoiur  wUlingness  to  assume  the 
Important  responsibUitles  of  presiding  over 
this  Conference;  your  distinguished  leader- 
ship augiu-s  well  for  the  success  of  our  en- 
deavours here. 

I  want  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  and  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  have  made  this  Conference  possi- 
ble; firstly,  to  the  Government  of  Spain, 
whose  warm  and  generous  hospitality  in 
hosting  this  meeting  exemplify  the  highest 
traditions  for  which  this  beautiful  land  and 
its  people  are  so  widely  renowned  and  for 
providing  in  this  historic  Mediterranean  city, 
the  finest  facilities  and  environment  you 
could  wish  for  our  gathering;  to  the  Govern- 
ments whose  common  and  over-riding  com- 
mitment to  the  urgent  need  for  co-ordinated 
efforts  in  preserving  and  enhancing  by  the 
participation  here  of  their  expert  representa- 
tives; to  the  experts  and  the  institutions 
which  have  done  so  much  of  the  professional 
and  technical  work  on  which  the  substance 
of  our  deliberations  is  to  be  based;  and  to 
the  United  Nations  agencies,  notably  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  organization;  as  well 
as  the  International  Oceanographlc  Commis- 
sion, the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization;  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization; and  the  VV'orld  Health  Organization 
and  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
family,  whose  co-operation,  support  and  pio- 
neering work  over  a  period  of  years  paved  the 
way  for  this  meeting. 

For  several  thousand  years  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  occupied  a  central  place  in 
human  history.  It  U  the  cradle  of  great  re- 
ligions. Ideas,  culttires  and  creativity  which 
have  shaped  the  course  of  history.  It  con- 
tinues today  to  be  the  focus  of  so  many  of 
the  events  on  which  our  future  turns  and 
the  nations  represented  here  are  those  whose 
part  in  shaping  that  future  wUl  be  decisive. 
As  the  region  which  has  been  so  long  the 
scene  of  the  activities  and  events  which  have 
in  large  part  determined  the  shape  and  na- 
ture of  our  modem  world,  it  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  it  has  also  been  subjected  more 
Intensely  and  for  a  longer  time  to  the  mount- 
ing pressures  which  human  activity  places 
on  Its  rich  nattu^l  endowment  of  water, 
land  and  living  resources. 

The  Mediterranean  is  the  seat  of  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  and  rapidly  growing 
cities,  of  much  of  its  Industrial  development, 
its  natural  resource  potential,  particularly 
petroleum;  It  continues  to  be  the  world's 
leading  centre  for  tourism  and  the  network 
of  land  and  sea  routes  through  which  the 
ever-mounting  trade  of  the  region  flows  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  which  exists  any- 
where. Thus  centuries  of  growing  human 
activities  have  resulted  in  large-scale  de- 
forestation to  the  point  where.  In  many 
Mediterranean  lands,  oiUy  small  forested 
areas  remain,  massive  erosion  of  soil  to  the 
point  where  some  Mediterranean  Islands 
have  lost  an  estimated  90  percent  of  their 
original  topsoll,  conversion  of  formerly  fer- 
tUe  lands  to  great  deserts,  depletion,  often 
to  the  point  of  extinction,  of  many  species 
of  animals  and  birds  on  land  and  fish  In 
the  sea;  degradation  of  coastal  areas  and 
beaches  and  the  pouring  into  the  sea  of  an 
ever-mounting  tide  of  poisonous  wastes 
which  have  already  contaminated  many 
coastal  areas  and  created  ever-growing 
threats  to  the  health  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  as  a  whole. 

The  ecological  balance  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  not  widely  thought  to  be  serioiuly 
disrupted  untU  early  In  the  igfiOs.  Since 
then  there  has  been  Increasing  erldenoe  In 
various  parts  of  the  region  of  the  effects  of 
pollution  and  degradation  of  beaches  and 
coastal  areas.  ThU  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  rising  tide  of  awareness  on  the  part 
of  people  and  governmenta  of  the  region. 
Signs  of  environmental  deterioration  have 
been  Increasingly  evident  to  the  mUlIons  of 


holiday-makers,  businessmen,  traders,  sci- 
entists and  other  visitors  from  outside  the 
region,  as  well  as  those  who  make  their 
homes  here.  Many  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented here  have  already  instituted  signifi- 
cant measures  to  prevent  further  environ- 
mental deterioration.  The  scientific  Institu- 
tions of  the  area  have  carried  out  research 
and  studies  which  provide  a  promising  basis 
for  solutions  to  the  wide  range  of  environ- 
mental problems  that  must  be  confronted. 
And  a  number  of  international  meetings 
have  helped  to  establish  the  foundations  for 
the  large-scale  co-operative  effort  that  must 
now  be  mounted. 

The  principal   rc.«!poiisibillty  for  the  care 
and  maintenancp  of  the  Mediterranean  envi- 
ronment rests,  of  course,  with  the  countries 
which    .share    the    Mediterranean    coastline. 
But  many  other  nations  use  its  waterways 
and    the    v.hcle   v.orld   is   deeply   concerned 
with    its    future.    In    environmental    terms 
the    Mediterranean    Region    must    be    seen 
and    dealt    with    as    a    single    major    eco- 
logical   system    consisting    of    two    distinct 
basins  with  their  own  particular  character- 
istics. In  poUtlcal  terms,  it  Is  embraced  by 
three   separate   UJI.   regions.  It  Is  with  an 
awareness    of    this    unique    combination    of 
circumstances  that  the  Governing  Council  of 
UNEP  decided  during  its  first  session,  and 
affirmed  during  its  second  session,  that  high 
priority  should  be  accorded  to  measures  to 
protect  and  improve  the  environment  of  the 
Mediterranean  Region.  At  the  same  time  It 
agreed  to  allocate  funds  from  the  Fund  of 
UNEP  out  of  which  $1,000,000  per  year  has 
been  earmarked  to  support  such  measures. 
What  is  now  needed— and  what  this  meet- 
ing must  provide— is  an  Action  Plan  to  pro- 
tect the  Mediterranean.  This  should  Include 
an  agreed  set  of  priorities  and  objectives  for 
action,  a  framework  and  strategy  for  under- 
taking a  programme  of  the  concrete  action 
that  will  be  required  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives, and  guidance  for  the  allocation  of  the 
specific  tasks  which  this  wlU  entail  to  the 
various   institutions  and   agencies  available 
to  carry  them  out.  Of  transcending  Impor- 
tance is  the  need  for  a  commitment  of  the 
governments  represented  here  to  the  kind  of 
support  and  co-ordination  which  is  indl.spen- 
sable  to  the  success  of  these  efforts — indeed 
even  to  their  initiation. 

One  of  the  principal  elements  In  the  Draft 
Action  Plan  you  are  behig  Invited  to  consider 
Is  the  need  to  assemble  a  comprehensive 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  condition 
and  health  of  the  Mediterranean  which  will 
enable  problems  to  be  identified  and  provide 
a  basis  for  the  decisions  that  must  be  taken 
by  governments  in  response  to  such  prob- 
lems. The  basis  for  additional  research  that 
now  needs  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  capac- 
ity to  do  It,  already  exists  to  varying  de^Tt-es 
In  the  Institutions  of  the  region  and  with 
which  many  of  the  experts  participating  In 
this  meeting  are  associated.  Priorities  for 
research  and  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  base  have  already  been 
identified  by  the  International  Workshop  on 
Marine  Pollution  In  the  Mediterranean  held 
In  Monaco  In  September  1974.  What  Is  now 
needed  Is  your  support  of  these  priorities, 
and  the  strategy  for  carrying  out  the  various 
tasks  this  will  entail. 

This  will  require  a  high  degree  of  co-ordi- 
nation and  the  creation  of  a  network 
through  which  much  co-ordination  can  be 
effected  and  the  necessary  support  assiued. 
This  will  call  for  agreement  on  a  suitable 
co-ordinating  mechanism. 

The  research  and  monitoring  portion  of 
the  Draft  Plan  should  be  conceived  of  as  the 
regional  component  of  the  Global  Environ- 
mental Monitoring  System  (GEMS)  and 
should  Include  exchange  of  expertise  and  In- 
formation with  the  help  of  the  International 
Referral  System  (IHS).  This  Plan  should  In- 
clude baseline  studies  and  monitoring  of 
such  Important  pollutanta  as  oil  and  petro- 
leum hydrocarbons  In  main  waters,  metals, 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  In 
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marine  organisms  and  studies  of  the  effects 
of  such  pollutants  on  these  organisms.  It 
should  also  Include  studies  of  transport  of 
pollution  and  coastal  water  quality  control 
Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  of  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  region  already  exists 
and  in  many  cases,  immediate  actions  can 
be   initiated   based   on   existing    knowledge. 
Thus  another  major  element  in  the  Action 
Plan  would  be  the  development  of  means  to 
encourage   and   support   an   integrated   ap- 
proach to  planning  the  further  development 
of  the  region  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
environmental   risks   and   problems   and   to 
promote  environmental  enhancement.  This 
would  Include  the  attempt  to  Identify  modes 
of  development  which  can  make  best  use  of 
the  rich  natural  endowment  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Region  without  destroying  or  degrad- 
ing this  endowment.  This  would  Include  en- 
couragement of  work  and  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation   on    projects    and    technologies   de- 
signed  to   reduce   levels   of   contamination 
from  municipal  sewerage  discharges,  encour- 
agement of  assrssment  of  envirorunental  Im- 
pact  of   varlo'js   development   programmes, 
particularly    t'le    creation   of    new   Industry 
and  urban  are  »s,  the  treatment  of  Industrial 
pollution  at  Us  source,  better  planning  and 
a  more  qualitative  approach  to  development 
of  tourist  facilities  and  control  of  offshore 
development  activities,  particularly  drilling 
for  petroleum.   It  could   also   Include  pro- 
granunes  for  use  of  solar  energy,  aquacul- 
ture,  development  of  environmental,  sound 
methods  of  fertilizer  use  and  post  manage- 
ment, better  utilization  of  water  resources, 
including    conservation    meastires    and    re- 
cycling, to  name  but  a  few  possibilities. 

An  important  complement  to  the  activities 
directly  affecting  the  health  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  would  be  those  imdertaken  on 
land  of  which  UNEP's  Programme  to  restore 
and  Improve  the  productivity  of  arid  lands 
and  prevent  ftirther  march  of  the  deserts  is  a 
significant  example. 

Another  important  element  hi  the  Action 
Plan  would  deal  with  conventions.  This 
should  Include  the  development  of  a  frame- 
work convention  together  with  a  number  of 
protocol  and  annexes  dealing  with  particular 
subjects  such  as  poUutlon  emergencies, 
dumping  from  ships  and  aircraft  land-based 
pollution,  pollution  related  to  seabed  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  and  pollution 
from  ships.  Indeed,  the  work  done  at  this 
meeting  should  provide  the  basis  for  early 
completion  of  agreement  on  this  framework 
convention  and  protocols.  If  so,  UMEP  and 
our  partners  In  the  UJJ.  system  would  be 
ready  to  prepare  for  a  plenipotentiary  confer- 
ence to  be  held  as  early  as  next  September 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  during  this 
meeting  you  will  be  able  to  agree  on  an  Ac- 
tion Plan  which  wUl  enable  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Programme,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  your  governments,  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  others,  to 
mount  the  wide  range  of  activities  by  which 
the  future  quality  of  the  environment  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  contiguous  land  areas 
may  be  secured.  The  task  Is  clearly  not  sim- 
ply one  of  preventing  pollution  and  deterio- 
ration, but  through  sound  plannhig  and  the 
concerted  and  co-ordinated  application  of 
the  best  technologies  and  techniques  avaU- 
able  to  ensure  the  improvement  and  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  of  this 
^mlquely  beautiful,  creative  and  strateKic 
part  of  our  Planet. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  long  and  dif- 
ficult road  that  has  led  to  this  meeting  and 
the  hnportant  consequences  which  will  flow 
from  what  It  does— or  faUs  to  do.  No  other 
such  opportunity  will  be  available  In  the 
f^ireseeable  future,  no  other  forum  Is  capable 
of  doing  what  you  must  now  do.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  hope  and  the  promise  for  the 
future  of  this  great  region  rests  on  the  work 
you  are  about  to  undertake.  In  It,  I  pledge 
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you  the  wholehearted  co-operation  of  our 
secretariat  which  is  privileged  to  serve  you  In 
this  Important  task  and  our  total  commit- 
ment to  the  goals  and  the  purposes  which 
have  brought  us  together  here. 


AGRICULTURE  BILL  TO  HURT 
CONSUMERS  AND  FARMERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  passage  of  H.R.  4296 
which  raise  the  price  supports  on  dairy 
products,  as  well  as  the  target  and  loan 
levels  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains, 
is  indefensible  in  light  of  present  eco- 
nomic conditions.  These  supports  will 
force  citizens  to  further  "tighten  their 
belts"  as  a  result  of  their  diial  support- 
ing role  In  this  Government  activity  as 
consumers  and  as  taxpayers.  The  action 
distorts  the  market  in  an  effort  to  help 
the  farmer.  But  the  bill  does  not,  in  fact, 
help  the  farmer;  and  it  undercuts  any 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

The  higher  prices  in  farm  products 
that  will  result  from  H.R.  4296  will  not 
help  the  farmer  once  maiket  forces  be- 
gin to  operate.  Higher  prices  will  force 
the  consumer  to  seek  cheaper  substitutes. 
The  net  economic  effect  on  the  farmers 
will  be  to  reduce  their  real  income. 

With  respect  to  the  economy,  It  is  in- 
consistent for  the  Government  to  grant 
tax  rebates  that  will  increase  the  spend- 
ing resources  of  consumers;  while  simul- 
taneously raising  artificial  price  levels  on 
essential  farm  products— an  action  that 
depletes  the  spending  resources  of  the 
same  consumers. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing perceptive  analj'ses  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  action  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  if  the  bill  Is  implemented: 
[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, Mar.  10,  1975] 
Back  at  the  Old  Stand 
So  long  as  Inflation  was  universally  ac- 
claimed to  be  the  nation  s  Number  One  head- 
ache, those  who  make  it  an  article  of  faith 
to  proclaim  that  farmers  are  not  getting 
nearly  enough  for  their  products  were  forced 
to  mark  Ume  uneasily  in  the  more  shadowy 
recesses  of  the  Capitol.  While  there  was  much 
griunbling  about  middlemen  and  speculators, 
there  was  also  such  a  reluctance  to  further 
fuel  the  fiery  wrath  of  housewives  that  for 
months  on  end  nobody  even  revived  the 
proposal  to  prohibit  futures  trading  in  Maine 
potatoes. 

Obviously,  this  state  of  affairs  couldn't  last 
indefinitely.  Sooner  or  later  the  time-worn 
scenario  would  be  dug  out  of  the  attic,  dusted 
off  and  everyone  would  be  back  at  the  old 
stand. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  was 
plainly  back  at  it  last  week  when  it  -tenta- 
tively' agreed  to  raise  price  supports  on 
milk,  cotton,  com  and  wheat  and  otherwise 
provide  a  more  comfortable  living  for  the 
folks  down  on  the  farm.  And  why  shouldn't 
It?  Wasn't  Just  about  everybodv  else  seizing 
upon  the  preoccup«tIon  with  recession  as  an 
excuse  for  reviving  his  own  pet  projects? 
•  •  •  •  » 

Some  were,  at  any  rate,  and  not  all  of 
them  were  American.  In  London,  for  ex- 
ample, men  of  high  piu-pose  were  meeting 
In  an  "International  S\igar  Colloquium"  to 
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decide  what  should  be  done  about  a  price 
level  that  had  gone  so  high  that  the  world's 
demand  for  sugar  had  been  sharply  cut. 

What  was  the  answer?  Let  prices  find 
their  market  level?  That  woiUd  seem  the 
obvious  one  to  us.  But  it  didn't  to  the  lead- 
ing participants  in  the  coUoquium.  Stabiliza- 
tion was  what  was  needed,  one  said,  per- 
haps forgetting  that  the  world  now  equates 
stable  prices  with  artificially  high  prices. 
"Maximize  production,"  said  another,  even 
If  It  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  stock- 
piling. 

The  worlds  sad  experience  with  past 
commodity  stabilization  agreements  should 
have  taught  the  assemblage  the  futility  of 
these  proposals,  but  those  making  them  felt 
as  bound  to  their  old  scripts  In  London  as 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  i^par- 
ently  felt  bovmd  to  its  own  in  Washington. 
No,  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Crop  supports  wotild  have  to  be  raised  be- 
cause that  had  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 
There  was  no  other  way. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Did  the  conunittee's  majority  see  any 
parallel  between  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  London  and  its  decision  to  raise  milk  sup- 
port prices  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  parity? 
The  two  situations  were  almost  identical. 
In  mUk,  as  weU  as  in  sugar,  high  prices 
have  forced  a  big  switch  Into  substitutes, 
with  a  consequent  sharp  drop  In  demand. 
How  would  a  further  rise  In  consumer  prices 
of  dah-y  products  reverse  this  worrisome 
trend? 

The  committee's  answer  was  unfortunately 
typical.  In  effect  it  was  this:  better  a  rigid 
system  under  which  dairy  farmers  produce 
primarily  for  the  government  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  return  than  for  a  market  that  either 
can't  afford  the  high  prices  or  Just  doesn't 
want  all  the  dairy  products  being  offered  at 
them.  It  is  ironic  in  a  way,  for  to  the  extent 
that  most  consumers  are  taxpayers,  they  will 
be  paying  the  bill  in  any  case. 

Thus  Congress  wUl  be  asked  to  approve, 
and  Mr.  Pord  to  sign,  a  measure  designed  to 
distort  a  market  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  distortion  will  be  at  the  expense  of  many 
for  the  benefit  erf  a  relatively  few. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  cases  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains 
are  somewhat  different  since  aU  these  are 
now  selling  above  the  target  price  levels 
specified  in  the  committee  bUl.  Only  if  they 
declined  below  these  levels  would  the  gov- 
ernment begin  paying  out  the  difference 
between  the  artificial  levels  and  those  pre- 
vaUlng  In  the  market. 

But  the  committee's  vote  to  raise  the 
target  price  for  cotton  from  38  to  48  cents  a 
pound,  produced  an  instantaneous  reaction 
in  the  markets.  First,  futiu^s  shot  up  about 
50  points.  Then  they  went  up  100  points,  the 
limit.  If  they  then  retreated  it  was  because 
the  market  was  entertaining  some  sober  sec- 
ond thoughts  and  considered  It  unlikely  that 
Congress  as  a  whole  would  approve  an  In- 
crease of  that  magnitude.  We  certainly  hooe 
it  won't. 

Still  and  all,  one  never  knows.  Inflation, 
energy  problems  and  recession  may  stUl  be 
with  us.  but  the  old  scenario  is  being  ground 
out  again  and,  like  some  late,  late  TV  night 
films,  may  attract  quite  an  audience  for  rea- 
sons of  public  nostalgia  if  for  no  others.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  still  something  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

[From  Newsday,  Mar.  10,  1976 J 
Heading  Orr  *  New  Food  Price  Oovce 
Farmers  are  coming  off  their  two  most 
profltable  years  In  history,  which  won't  exir- 
prise  anyone  who  does  the  family  food  shop- 
ping. But  farm  prices  have  been  trending 
downward  for  three  straight  months  now  at 
the  wholesale  level.  Consumers  might  logi- 
cally expect  a  break  In  supermarket  prices 
soon. 
Not  If  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
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has  Us  way.  Late  last  week,  the  committee 
voted  out  an  "emergency"  bill  designed  to 
maintain  farm  income  near  today's  record 
level.  It  proposed  dusting  off  that  old  chest- 
nut— price  supports — to  put  a  "floor"  under 
farm  prices.  If  they  fell  below  "target"  levels 
set  artificially  high.  Uncle  Sam  and  con- 
sumers would  make  up  the  difference.  The 
cost  could  top  $3  billion  a  year.  The  price  of 
a  pound  of  butter  could  rise  by  20  cents. 

The  only  silver  lining  of  today's  recession 
is  that  prices  for  Items  as  varied  as  cars  and 
furniture  and  clothing  have  leveled  off  and 
even  fallen  as  demand  for  these  products  has 
slackened.  If  farm  profits  are  falling,  well, 
so  are  those  of  virtually  every  other  business. 
These  are  not  the  rosiest  of  times  as  7.500,000 
out-of-work  Americans  can  attest. 

People  have  to  eat,  no  matter  what,  and 
that  makes  farming  the  closest  thing  there  is 
to  a  recession-proof  business.  The  Idea  of 
"supporting"  farm  income  at  a  time  when  so 
many  other  Americans  have  no  income  to 
support  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Of  course,  most  members  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Comnolttee  represent  farm  districts. 
They  are  merely  trying  to  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  their  constituents,  who  have  del-' 
uged  them  with  phone  calls  and  letters  ask- 
ing help. 

■We  suggest  that  consumers  at  the  other 
end  of  the  food  assembly  line  let  their  con- 
gressmen know  what  they  think  about  legis- 
lation designed  to  keep  food  prices  artificially 
high.  The  time  to  do  so  Is  right  now,  since 
the  agriculture  committee  will  push  for  ac- 
tion by  the  full  House  on  Its  bill  during  the 
week  starting  March  17. 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  from  Devon,  Pa.,  has 
been  working  for  some  time  now  to  estab- 
lish "Faith  ViUage."  a  facility  designed 
to  assist  the  handicapped  and  disabled, 
and  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

My  constituent,  Mr.  'William  E.  Tubbs, 
executive  director  of  the  Faith  Village 
project,  recently  sent  me  three  resolu- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  "Rehabili- 
tation Gazette."  I  would  like  to  share 
this  material  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Bn-L  OP  Rights  for  the  Handicapped 

"A  BUI  of  Rights  for  the  Handicapped  "  was 
presented  at  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation"8  Annual  Conference  In  Washington, 
D.C.  on  May  3,  1973.  Hundreds  of  delegates 
representing  the  300  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
aSUiates  throughout  the  country  signed  the 
Bill  Indicating  their  support  and  commit- 
ment to  furthering  these  basic  rights.  The 
BUI  was  approved  by  the  membership  on 
May  4,  1973. 

PBEAMBLE 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights  and  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Piu-sult  of  Happiness. 

The  rights  of  the  Individual  begin  with 
the  Inherent  right  to  be  bom  with  the  capac- 
ity to  grow  and  develop  fully  and  to  have 
this  birthright  Insured  by  services  which 
protect  the  embryonic  environment  and  the 
entry  of  the  individual  Into  the  world. 

Those  who  are  denied  this  birthright  or 
who  are  handicapped  by  other  causes  have 
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the  right  to  be  assured  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  growth  and  development  and 
to  enjoy  the  dignity,  respect  and  opportunl- 
ties  accorded  all  men  by  the  freedoms  and 
prlvUeges  enumerated  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unltd  States. 

For  the  handicapped  who  cannot  obtain 
the  rights  of  first-class  citizenship  for  them- 
selves, society  must  provide,  preserve  and 
protect  the  means  whereby  these  rights  are 
assured  from  earliest  Infancy  throughout  life. 
These  means  form  a  particular  'BUI  of  Rights 
for  the  Handicapped." 

MGHTS  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  handicapped  individual  has  the  right 
to: 

I.  Prevention  of  disability  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible through  early  detection  of  abnormali- 
ties in  infancy.  Immediate  and  continuing 
family  guidance,  and  comprehensive  habllita- 
tlve  services  until  maximum  potential  Is 
achieved. 

II.  Health  services  and  medical  care  for 
the  protection  of  his  gpneral  well-being  and 
such  additional  special  services  as  are  re- 
qtUred  because  of  his  handicap. 

ni.  Education  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  he  Is  Intelleciiially  capable,  provided 
through  the  regular  chr.uncls  of  American 
education. 

IV.  Trauilng  for  vocational  and  avocational 
pursuits  as  dictated  by  his  talents  and 
capabilities. 

V.  Work  at  any  occupation  for  which  he 
has  the  qualifications  and  preparation. 

VI.  An  Income  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
lifestyle  comparable  to  his  non-handicapped 
peers. 

VII.  Live  how  and  where  he  chooses  and 
to  enjoy  residential  accommodations  which 
meet  his  needs  if  he  cannot  function  in  con- 
ventional housing. 

VIII.  Barrier  free  public  facilities  which 
Include  buildings,  mass  or  subsidized  alter- 
native transportation  services  and  social, 
recreational  and  entertainment  faculties. 

IX.  Function  independently  in  any  way 
In  which  he  Is  able  to  act  on  his  own  and  to 
obtain  the  assistance  he  may  need  to  asstire 
mobility,  communication  and'daUy  living 
activities. 

X.  Petition  social  institutions  and  the 
courts  to  gain  such  opportunities  as  may  be 
enjoyed  by  others  but  denied  the  handi- 
capped because  of  oversight,  public  apathy 
or  discrimination. 

Patient's  Bill  or  Rights 
The  American  Hospital  As.sociations  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Care  prepared  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  a  patient's  rights  and  dis- 
tributed It  to  member  hospitals  across  the 
nation. 
The  patient  has  the  right  to: 

( 1 )  Considerate  and  respectful  care: 

(2)  Obtain  from  his  physician  complete 
current  Information  concerning  his  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  prognosis  in  terms  the 
patient  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  under- 
stand: 

(3)  Receive  from  his  physician  informa- 
tion necessary  to  give  informed  consent  prior 
to  the  start  of  any  procedure  and/or  treat- 
ment; 

(4)  Refuse  treatment  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
medical  consequences  of  his  action; 

(5)  Every  consideration  of  his  privacy  con- 
cerning his  own  medical  care  program. 

(6)  Expect  that  all  communications  and 
records  pertaining  to  his  care  should  be 
treated  as  confidential: 

(7)  Expect  that  within  Its  capacity  a  hos- 
pital must  make  reasonable  response  to  the 
request  of  a  patient  for  services: 

(8)  Obtain  Information  as  to  any  relation- 
ship of  his  hospital  to  other  health  care  and 
educational  Institutions  Insofar  as  his  care 
Is  concerned; 

(9)  Be  advised  If  the  hospital  proposes  to 
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engage  in  or  perform  human  experimenta- 
tion affecting  his  care  or  treatment; 

( 10)  Expect  reasonable  continuity  of  care; 

(11)  Examine  and  receive  an  explanation 
of  his  bill  regardless  of  source  of  payment: 

(12)  Know  what  hospital  rules  and  regula- 
tions apply  to  his  conduct  as  a  patient. 

A  Bill  op  Rights  for  the  Disabled 
Whereas,  the  disabled  In  the  United  States, 
constituting  a  large  minority  with  a  com- 
monality of  need  and  a  unity  of  purpose,  seek 
only  to  obtain  for  themselves  what  all  Amer- 
icans believe  to  be  their  birthright — life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 

Whereas,  impediments  and  roadblocks  of 
every  nature  are  to  be  found  at  every  hand, 
effectively  preventing  the  fulfillment  of  life's 
promise  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
abled; and 

Whereas,  the  American  people,  largely 
through  lack  of  knowledge  and  misinforma- 
tion have  not  as  yet  recognized  the  disabled 
as  fellow  human  beings  with  a  handicap  to 
which  all  should  make  some  accommodation, 
and  who  deserve  equal  opportunity  as  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states, 
counties  and  municipalities  have  not  as  yet, 
by  legal  means,  made  it  possible  for  the  dis- 
abled person  to  attain  equal  access  to  those 
benefits  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  able-bodied, 
be  it  resolved: 

Health — 1.  That  all  disabled  per.sons  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  full  and  com- 
prehensive diagnostic,  therapeutic,  rehabili- 
tative and  follow-up  services  in  the  nation's 
hospitals,  clUiics  and  rehabilitation  centers 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  economio 
status,  ethnic  oilgin,  sex,  age  or  social  con- 
dition. 

Health — 2.  That  all  disabled  persons  re- 
quiring same  be  given  and  trained  to  xise 
such  orthotic,  prosthetic  or  adaptive  devices 
that  win  enable  them  to  become  more  mobile 
and  to  live  more  comfortably. 

Education— 3.  That  all  disabled  persons  be 
given  every  opportunity  for  formal  education 
to  the  level  of  which  they  are  capable  and 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  aspire. 

Employment— 4.  That  all  disabled  persons, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  have  the  opportunity 
to  receive  special  training  commensurate 
with  residual  abilities  in  those  aspects  of 
life  in  which  they  are  handicapped,  so  that 
they  may  achieve  the  potential  for  entry  Into 
the  labor  market  In  competitive  employ- 
ment. 

Employment— 5.  That  all  employable  dis- 
abled persons,  like  other  minorities,  be  cov- 
ered by  equal  opportunity  legislation  so  that 
equal  productivity,  potential  and  actual,  re- 
ceives equal  consideration  In  terms  of  jobs, 
promotions,  salaries,  workloads  and  fringe 
benefits. 

Employment— 6.  That  those  disabled  per- 
sons who  because  of  the  severity  of  their 
handicaps  are  deemed  unable  to  enter  the 
normal  labor  market,  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  special  training  and  placement 
In  limited  work  situations  Including  shel- 
tered workshops,  home-base  employment  and 
other  protected  job  situations. 

Employment — 7.  That  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  tax-supported  sheltered  workshops 
be  created  to  offer  limited  work  opportuni- 
ties for  all  those  severely  disabled  persons 
unable  to  enter  the  competitive  labor  mar- 
ket. 

Housing — 8.  That  nationwide  and  local 
programs  of  special  housing  for  the  disabled 
be  established  to  permit  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  dignity  and  reasonable  com- 
fort. 

Architectural  Barriers — 9.  That  federal, 
state  and  local  legislatures  pass  laws  requlr- 
hig  the  elimination  of  architectural  barriers 
to  buildings,  recreational,  cultural  and  so- 
cial facilities  and  public  places.  Such  legisla- 
tion should  include  architectural  standards 
for  all  new  construction. 
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Architectural  Barriers — 10.  That  federal, 
state,  and  local  legislation  be  passed  estab- 
lishing standards  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
modification  of  existing  sidewalks,  buildings 
find  structures  for  the  comfortable  \ise  of 
the  handicapped. 

Transportation — 11.  That  every  commu- 
nicy,  county  or  other  legally  constituted  au- 
thority establish  programs  and  standards  for 
the  creation  of  special  transfKjrtatlon  for  the 
disabled  Including  modifications  of  existing 
mass  triinsportatlon  systems  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  specially  designed  demand- 
schedule  transportation  faculties. 

Income  Maintenance — 12.  That  every  dis- 
abled person  who  because  of  the  nature  of 
his  handicap  Is  unable  to  be  self-supporting, 
be  given  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  not 
below  established  federal  standards  adequate 
to  live  in  reasonable  comfort  and  In  dignity. 
Institutional  Care — 13.  That  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  disabled  confined  to  any  fca^a  of  Institu- 
tion, setting  minimum  standards  of  housing, 
conveniences,  comfort,  staff  and  services. 

Civil  Rights — 14.  That  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, national  and  local,  be  amended  to  In- 
clude disability  as  one  of  the  categories 
against  which  discrimination  is  unlawful. 

Training — 15.  That  federal  and  state  tax- 
supported  programs  of  training  be  estab- 
lished to  prepare  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional personnel  for  work  with  the  handi- 
capped m  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
recreation  and  welfare. 

Research — 16.  That  federal  legislation  be 
enacted  expending  existing  and  developing 
new  programs  of  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, by  grant  and  contract,  in  both  basic  and 
applied  fields,  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
disabling  conditions  and  the  disabled. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  these  rights, 
being  urgent  and  critical  to  the  well  being 
of  the  disabled  population  of  the  United 
States,  be  given  the  high  priority  they  Justly 
deserve  In  the  hearts,  minds  and  programs 
of  our  nation's  leaders. 

Arthtjb  S.  Abramson,  M.D. 
Bernard  Kutner,  Ph.D. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  Archives 
of    Physical    Medicine    and    Rehabilitation 
March  1972. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  a  speech 
I  gave  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
N.Y.,  on  March  6,  1975,  on  the  subject  of 
"Congressional  Reform": 

Congressional  Reform 

(Speech  by  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Union  College, 

Schenectady,  N.T.,  Mar.  6, 1975) 

As  all  the  world  must  know  by  now  (In- 
cluding political  scientists  at  Union  Col- 
lege) the  United  States  Congress  has  Just 
completed  its  most  far-reaching  reforms  In 
the  last  65  years : 

Powerful  chairmen  have  been  toppled; 

Junior  members  have  attained  unprece- 
dented Influenco  (a  freshman  became  a 
subcommittee  chairman  the  other  day  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Congress) ; 

No  rule  haa  been  sacroeanct; 

The  venerable  seniority  system  has  been 
dealt  a  shattering  blow;  and 

The  movement  toward  a  more  open,  re- 
sponsive, and  accountable  Congress  has  made 
historic  gains. 

These  reforms  occur  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
cans are: 

Deeply  troubled  about  their  government; 
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strongly  dissatisfied  with  Its  performance 
on  crucial  Issues;  and 

Unsettled  and  uneasy  about  the  economy, 
energy  and  other  problems.  Poll  after  poU  has 
shown  that  the  people  do  not  give  their 
Congress  high  marks  In  solving  the  problems 
that  concern  them  most. 

They  want  to  see  their  Congress  concerned, 
responsive,  modern,  and  efficient,  and  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  day. 

Congress  may  never  be  able  to  provide  the 
kind  of  dynamic,  comprehensive  leadership 
they  want.  It  is,  after  aU,  a  body  of  635 
strong-wiUed  individuals,  of  vastly  differing 
constituencies  and  Ideologies,  overworked, 
dealing  day  after  day  with  questtons  of 
enormous  complexity,  and  trying  always  to 
build  a  consensus  solution.  Furthermore,  the 
American  people  have  long  regarded  the 
President,  not  the  Congress,  as  their  leader 
and  chief  policymaker. 

Even  so,  within  limitations,  many  of  us 
believe  that  restructuring  the  Congress  can 
lessen  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  an  ef- 
fective Congress.  The  past  few  months  have 
demonstrated  how  quickly  some  of  these 
changes  can  come  about.  The  significance  of 
the  recent  reforms  Is  that  a  solid  basis  for 
a  better  Congress  has  been  laid.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  94th  Congress  will  be  a  strength- 
ened and  revitalized  body. 

NEED    FOR    REFORM 

The  path  to  reform  has  been  slow  and 
rocky. 

Ninety  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  de- 
scribed the  Congress  as  "government  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of 
Congress." 

In  1946  there  were  some  minor  changes  In 
Hotis©  procedures  but  most  outdated  prac- 
tices were  left  Intact.  The  seniority  system- 
according  to  which  committee  chah-manshlps 
are  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
continuous  service  on  the  committee— was 
left  m  full  force.  This  system  was  the  result 
of  long-established  custom  and  not  House 
rules.  It  became  entrenched  after  1910  as  a 
reaction  to  what  was  found  to  be  an  overly 
powerful  party  caucus. 

A  glance  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  it  functioned,  say,  fifteen  years  ago. 
clearly  shows  the  need  for  reform. 

The  U.S.  Congress  was  the  only  body 
among  the  world's  parUaments,  and  our  own 
fifty  States,  to  use  the  seniority  system  to 
select  Its  leadership; 

Individuals  cotild  remain  as  chairman  for 
as  long  as  they  remained  In  Congress,  often 
several  decades,  regardless  of  health  or  com- 
petence; 

Less  senior,  but  often  more  capable  Mem- 
bers had  little  opporttmlty  to  influence  the 
course  of  legislation; 

Chairmen  could  block  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  which  they  were  opposed,  though 
the  majority  of  Members  and  the  American 
people  may  have  wanted  It; 

Chairmen  were  accountable  to  neither  the 
country,  the  Congress,  nor  the  caucus  for 
their  actions;  and 

Since  Southerners  tended  to  be  elected  to 
office  for  more  terms  than  Nortjierners,  the 
South,  with  its  traditionally  conservative 
orientation,  was  over-represented  on  com- 
mittee chairmanships. 

The  Congressional  cliche  on  the  seniority 
system  was  '"The  longer  you're  around,  the 
better  you  Uke  It."  That  explains  how  the 
system,  faulty  as  it  was.  managed  to  endure 
so  many  years. 

SECRECTf 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress was  clothed  In  secrecy  most  of  It  to- 
tally unnecessary; 

TeUer  votes  were  used  fi-equenUy  so  Mem- 
bers would  not  have  to  reveal  to  constituents 
how  they  voted; 

Congress  even  misled  the  public  on  em- 
ployees' salaries,  for  example,  an  ea4>loyee 
with  a  published  "wage  base"  of  $7,600  waa 
In  fact  earning  over  $30,000;  and 
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The  crucial  meetings  of  committees  and 
conference  committees  were  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

BALANCE   or   POWEB 

Because  of  Its  own  passivity,  the  Congress 
aUowed  the  President  to  assume  more  and 
more  power,  even  for  fimctlons  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Congress. 

The  Constitution  grants  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Yet  for  years  the  Con- 
gress watched  Presidents  send  troops  abroad 
for  long  periods  of  time,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  Constitution  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  of  the  ptirse.  Yet,  the  faUure  of  Con- 
gress to  revise  Its  budget  structure  contrib- 
uted to  the  country's  budgetary  problems 
and  permitted  the  President  excessive  Uiflu- 
ence  over  the  federal  budget. 

To  poUtlcal  scientists  and  others,  then, 
the  need  to  reform  the  Congress  was  appar- 
ent. To  members  of  congress,  it  was  less 
apparent. 

Congress  was  organized  to  confer  Increas- 
ing benefits  the  longer  a  member  was  In 
office,  the  longer  a  member  was  in  office  the 
more  powerful  he  was,  and  momentum  to 
change  from  within  was  slow  in  coming. 

A  few  members  during  the  1960's  publi- 
cized the  need  for  reform.  One  of  these  was 
Richard  Boiling,  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Missouri,  who  beUeved  that  a  strong 
party  organization — the  House  Democratic 
Caucus — would  be  the  best  alternative  to 
the  seniority  system.  He  also  felt  that  a 
strong  Speakership  was  Important. 

OlST   CONGRESS    (19<»-70) 

The  changes  that  occurred  In  the  Congress 
in  recent  days  have  been  brewing  for  several 
years.  The  first  major  dents  In  the  old  sys- 
tem were  made  In  the  9l8t  Congress,  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  publish  the  results 
of  committees'  closed-session  votes. 

House  and  Senate  committee  meetings 
were  declared  open  unless  a  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  for  a  closed  session.  At 
that  point,  however,  most  members  still  re- 
sisted letting  the  public  watch  them  work 
As  recently  as  1972,  fully  40%  of  all  Senate 
and  House  committee  meetings  were  stUl 
closed,  and  the  public  was  still  excluded  from 
virtually  all  conference  sessions  where  cru- 
cial last-round  legislative  decisions  are  made. 

Also  agreed  to  In  1970  was  a  proposal  to 
record  House  members'  names  on  teUer  votes. 

The  seniority  system  was  left  untouched 
but,  significantly,  both  parties  in  the  House 
established  task  forces  to  study  the  system. 

92D    CONGRESS     (1971-72) 

The  92d  Congress  saw  the  momentum  pick 
up  to  shift  power  In  the  House  away  from  the 
committee  chairmen  and  to  the  party  cau- 
cuses and  the  House  leadership. 

Under  the  push  of  a  growing  reform  move- 
ment the  Congress  made  a  few  tentative 
moves  in  the  direction  of  weakening  the  sen- 
iority system : 

House  Democrats  approved  a  plan  institut- 
ing a  caucus  vote,  when  requested  by  10 
members,  on  any  nomination  for  chairman; 

The  cauctis  also  restricted  members  to  one 
subcommittee  chairmanship  each,  thereby 
making  avaUable  about  30  positions  for 
younger  members;  and 

The  Caucus  also  limited  the  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  the  chairmanship  of  only  one 
of  the  fuU  committee's  subcommittees. 

In  theory,  longevity  was  no  longer  the  sole 
precondition  to  a  chairmanship,  but  the 
changes  heralded  no  actual  changes  in  the 
roster  of  committee  chairmen. 

The  House  was  not  yet  ready  to  challenge 
the  weight  of  tradition. 

93D  CONGRESS   (1973-70 

The  93d  Congress  not  only  improved  its 
own  structure  but,  spurred  by  Watergate, 
also  made  historic  moves  to  reassert  the  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  93d  Congress  was  an  authentic 
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reform  Congress.  It  reclaimed  much  of  its 
constitutional  role. 

In  the  head-on  collision  between  two 
branches  of  government  that  occiurred  dur- 
ing Watergate,  the  House  was  able  to  recap- 
ture much  of  Its  lost  prestige  and  popvUarlty. 
For  the  first  time,  people  saw  their  elected 
representatives  on  television,  debating  the 
question  of  impeachment  of  a  President,  and 
many  Americans  were  impressed.  For  the  av- 
erage American,  Watergate  was  a  crash  course 
ai  political  science  and  constitutional  law. 

The  concepts  of  Impeachment,  pardon, 
e.\ecutive  privilege,  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  war  powers,  and  more,  be- 
came topics  of  p>opular  and  everyday  dis- 
cussion. The  public  became  more  aware  than 
ever  of  many  of  the  defects  plaguing  the 
government.  The  House  itself  emerged  from 
the  crucible  of  impeaclunent  with  a  new  con- 
fidence in  its  own  abilities. 

At  the  outset  of  the  93rd  Congress,  even 
before  Watergate  had  become  a  major  issue, 
House  Democrats  agreed  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant steps  to  further  consolidate  Demo- 
cratic control  and  Improve  House  procedures. 
The  Democrats  decided  to: 

Conduct  an  automatic  vote  on  all  com- 
mittee chairmanships  in  the  caucus  at  the 
start  of  each  Congress,  by  secret  ballot  if  re- 
quested by  one-flfth  of  members  present; 

Guarantee  all  Democrats  in  the  House  one 
major  committee  assignment; 

Grant  the  majority  party  more  control  over 
the  scheduling  of  House  business; 

Allow  the  House  to  vote  on  4  rather  than 
two  days  each  month  on  noncontroversial 
bills  under  the  quicker  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure; 

Open  all  House  Committee  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  and  bill-drafting  sessions  to 
the  public  unless  there  is  a  specific  public 
vote  to  operate  in  secrecy;  and 

Curb  the  closed  rule  as  used  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  bar  floor  amend- 
ments on  tax  and  other  legislation,  by  per- 
mitting 50  Democrats  to  force  the  party 
caucus  to  consider  an  amendment.  Under 
this  procedure,  if  the  caucus  approves  the 
amendment,  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  would  be  directed  to  allow 
a  vote  on  it  in  the  House. 

These  rules  changes  were  approved  by  the 
full  House  in  March,   1973. 

The  93d  Congress  not  only  took  measures 
to  amend  its  internal  procedures,  but  in  ad- 
dition took  actions  which  tended  to  equalize 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

A  BUDGET  CONTROL  ACT  STBENCTHENED 

The  congressional  role  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Federal  budget  by  providing  it  with 
a  system  for  analyzing  the  national  budget 
and  controlling  spending. 

The  Act : 

Created  budget  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate, 

Developed  a  mechanism  for  the  Congress 
to  look  at  the  budget  as  a  whole  in  order 
to  determine  spending  priorities  within  total 
spending  ceilings. 

Allowed  the  Congress  to  determine  com- 
peting claims  for  the  Federal  dollar  hi  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  way,  rather 
than  the  old  procedure  whereby  the  Congress 
acted  on  various  money  bills  separately,  often 
months  apart  and  In  isolation  from  one  an- 
other, and 

Established  a  legislative  budget  ofHce 
which  will  give  the  Congress  an  independent 
source  of  information  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dents Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

When  historians  take  a  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Congress  in  1973,  mv  guess  is  that 
they  will  judge  the  War  Powers  law  as  one 
of  the  more  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
enacted  because  it  marks  a  turning  point 
in  the  contintUng  struggle  within  the  Ameri- 
can con.stitutional  system  to  restore  the  Con- 
gress as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government. 

The  War  Powers  law.  a  product  of  3  years 
of  Congressional  work,  alms  at  limiting  the 
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Presidential  power  to  commit  armed  forces 
to  hostilities  abroad  without  Congressional 
approval. 

The  War  Powers  law  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  most  Important  decision  made  by  govern- 
ment— whether  or  not  to  go  to  war — is  a 
shared  responsibility  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  as  the  U.S.  Constitution 
intends  and  the  standards  of  democracy  re- 
quire. The  merit  of  the  bill  is  that  it  com- 
pels the  President  to  consult  with  Congress 
when  committing  American  forces  overseas 
and  to  obtain  Congressional  consent  for  any 
prolonged  military  action.  The  consultative 
process  will  require  him  to  Justify  his  actions 
to  Congress,  and  it  will  bring  the  decision- 
making process  on  whether  to  go  to  war  aito 
the  open. 

The  War  Powers  law  also  signals  a  resur- 
gence of  Congressional  independence  after  a 
long  period  of  acquiescence  to  the  President's 
war-making  power.  Beyond  the  vital  Con- 
gressional check  it  contains,  the  law's  signifi- 
cance is  that  the  Congress  is  reclaiming  some 
of  its  Constitutional  power  after  a  long  pe« 
riod  of  allowing  it  to  be  eroded. 

The  93d  Congress,  then,  had  taken  the 
Congress  a  long  way  down  the  road  to  gen- 
uine reform.  Although  not  widely  praised, 
and  probably  forever  saddled  with  the  title 
of  the  "Watergate"  Congress,  it  wUl  none- 
theless stand  among  the  better  Congresses 
in  American  history. 

Even  before  the  93d  Congress  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  the  elections  of  1974  added  a  strong 
Impetus  to  reform. 

1974    ELECTION    AND    BEYOND 

The  drive  for  change  and  reform  came  to 
a  climax  after  Watergate,  Vietnam,  and  the 
weariness  of  an  electorate  with  an  old  system 
that  had  gone  wrong. 

Change  came  because  of  an  accumulation 
of  rot:  The  decades  of  abuses  of  power, 
unaccountability,  secrecy,  poor  representa- 
tion, and  unresponsi\'e  legislation. 

An  anti-incumbent  mood  was  common 
among  Americans  in  1974  election  season. 
The  people  signaled  their  distress  with  a 
government  that  conducts  itself  in  secrecy, 
spies  on  its  own  citizens,  and  does  not  tell 
them  the  truth  about  important  national 
issues. 

Party  labels,  though  significant,  were  not 
as  important  as  the  image  of  Integrity.  In 
1974  a  majority  voted  for  the  Democrats, 
not  so  much  for  their  own  virtues,  but  be- 
cause they  held  the  Republicans  more  ac- 
countable as  the  party  in  the  White  House 
for  the  decline  in  integrity  and  the  stagger- 
ing economy. 

1974  saw  the  election  of  over  100  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  75  of  them  new  Demo- 
cratic House  members.  Today  almost  half 
of  the  members  of  the  House  have  been 
elected  since  1970;  37  of  the  Senators  are 
serving  their  first  terms. 

A  month  after  the  election,  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  assembled  In  Washington  to 
organize  the  94th  Congress.  In  the  past,  the 
caucus  had  waited  until  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Congress. 

In  a  precedent-setting  session,  the  Caucus 
tore  through  many  of  the  most  Important 
House  rules,  and  set  the  stage  for  a  more 
open   and  democratic   Congress. 

Reforms  were  designed  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  in  the  House 
responsibility  for  their  legislative  record  in 
the  House: 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  lost 
power: 

The  Caucus  stripped  it  of  its  authority  to 
select  House  Democratic  committee  posi- 
tions. Power  to  make  these  assignments  was 
shifted  to  the  Steering  and  Policy  Commit- 
tee. This  Committee,  a  component  of  the 
Caticus,  Is  made  up  of  24  members,  half  of 
them  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  half  of 
them  elected  by  region; 

The  caucus,  rather  than  Wnys  and  Means, 
selected  committee  positions  for  the  new 
House  Budget  Committee; 
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The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  en- 
larged from  25  to  37  members,  which  weak- 
ened the  committee's  conservative  wing; 

The  party  membership  ratio  on  commit- 
tees was  altered  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 
The  new  ratio  was  two  Democrats  to  every 
Republican,  plus  one  Democrat; 

House  members  could  no  longer  serve  as 
chairman  of  more  than  one  major  commit- 
tee, whether  standing,  select  or  joint; 

The  procedure  for  electing  chairmen  was 
altered,  so  that  if  a  chairman  was  defeated, 
the  caucus  need  not  nominate  the  next 
senior  member,  but  may  nominate  whom- 
ever it  chooses.  This  change  set  the  stage 
for  the  selection  of  chairmen  on  other  than 
a  seniority  basis: 

Appropriations  subcommittee  chairmen 
had  to  be  elected  by  the  caucus.  These  chair- 
men, with  their  control  over  the  Federal 
budget,  have  as  much  power  as  many  of  the 
full  committee  chairmen,  and  more  control 
over  their  selection  was  needed; 

The  House  Speaker  would  nominate  all 
Democrats  on  the  Rules  Committee; 

Junior  Democratic  members  would  be 
guaranteed  at  least  one  principal  subcom- 
mittee  assignment; 

Most  House  Committees  would  have  sub- 
committees to  conduct  oversight  activities 
in  the  field  of  their  legislative  jurisdiction; 

A  majority  of  the  House  membership  on 
conference  committees  would  consist  of  those 
who  generally  support  the  House  position  on 
the  matter  in  disagreement; 

The  minority  party  on  each  House  standing 
committee  was  entitled  to  Increased  staffine- 
and 

Ihe  Speaker  was  authorized  to  refer  bills 
to  more  than  one  committee. 

Alter  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  headlines 
exploded: 

The  Democratic   Caucus  takes  command. 

Congressional  Elders  Humbled, 

Earthquake  in  the  Congress, 

A  whiff  of  rebellion. 

The  Revolution  has  come. 

THE    94TH    CONGRESS 

As  the  94th  Congress  convened  In  January, 
from  the  outset  it  seemed  determined  to 
build  on  the  reforms  it  had  begun.  Even  the 
traditionally  clubby  atmosphere  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  affected,  though  not  nearly  so  dras- 
tically as  in  the  House. 

CHANCES    IN    THE    SENATE 

The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus,  with  7  new 
Democratic  Senators,  voted  to  reverse  two 
centuries  of  tradition  and  require  that  all 
Senate  committee  meetings  be  held  in  open 
session,  except  where  members  specifically 
voted  to  close  them  for  national  security 
reasons. 

(2)  It  also  voted  to  require  that  all  con- 
ference committees  automatically  meet  in 
the  open  unless  members  vote  to  close  them. 
The  Republican  caucus  endorsed  these  pro- 
posals, and  formal  adoption  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate is  expected. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  House,  Senate 
Democrats  voted  to  hold  secret-ballot  elec- 
tions for  all  futme  committee  chairmanships 
whenever  one-flfth  of  the  caucus  requests 
It.  The  change  will  make  it  easier  to  oust 
a  chairman  without  fear  of  retribution.  This 
measure  was  designed  only  for  the  future, 
not  for  1975. 

Before  adopting  it,  the  Caucus  approved 
all  current  nominees  for  chairman  by  the  old 
method  of  routine  voice  vote,  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  then  ratified  them  by  voice 
vote. 

The  94  th  Congress  witnessed  the  collapse 
of  the  ancient  filibuster  rule,  under  which 
it  was  all  but  Impossible  to  cut  off  debate 
if  a  small  majority  desired  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  enacting  its  programs. 

For  more  than  2  decades,  reformers  had 
been  fighting  the  rule  that  required  a  ^i 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  to  cut  off 
debate. 

In  February  and  early  March,   1975,  the 
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Senate  has  been  tied  up  for  over  a  week  by 
a  filibuster  which  sought  to  prevent  a  vote 
on  a  measure  to  ease  the  filibuster  rule. 
Initially,  several  Senators  proposed  a  solu- 
tion which  would  require  a  %  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting.  Eventually,  the 
Senate  adopted  a  compromise  solution  under 
which  %  of  all  Senators  (60)  are  required 
for  a  cut-off,  regardless  of  the  number  pres- 
ent. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 
new  rule.  Certainly  it  will  be  easier  to  end 
most  filibusters.  But  it  will  be  impossible 
to  end  debate  if  fewer  than  60  Senators  are 
present. 

So.  in  the  Senate,  the  rulebook  has  not 
been  rewritten.  No  committee  chairmen  were 
deposed.  The  freshmen  have  minded  their 
P's  and  Q's.  But  there  have  been  changes. 
The  power  has  shifted  to  the  Northern  lib- 
erals in  committee  aissignments. 

The  winds  of  change  in  the  Senate  were 
Observable,  if  not  a  gale  force. 

CHANGES    IN    THE     HOUSE 

In  the  House,  a  modest  revolution  took 
place. 

The  catalyst  that  flnally  caused  the  wall  of 
seniority  to  crumble  was  the  influence  of  the 
new  Democratic  freshmen,  the  most  reform 
minded,  anti-establishment  crop  of  new 
members  in  many  years.  Most  of  them  were 
elected  on  platforms  that  called  for  reform 
of  the  Congress  to  restore  faith  in  the  system. 
Many  older  members  joined  them  in  wanting 
changes. 

Before  the  House  convened,  the  Democratic 
freshmen — 75  strong — formed  a  caucus  of 
their  own  and  invited  key  committee  chair- 
men to  appear  before  them  and  explain  why 
they  deserved  re-election.  Two  years  before, 
a  similar  request  by  a  smaller  contingent  of 
new  Democrats  had  been  virtually  ignored. 
This  time,  the  chairmen  all  came,  and  some 
of  the  chairmen  of  lesser  committees,  who 
had  not  been  Invited,  even  volunteered  to 
appear. 

In  1971  and  1973,  the  principle  of  elected 
chairmanships  had  been  established,  but  the 
most  senior  members  of  all  committees  were 
able  to  survive  votes  of  confidence.  In  1975, 
the  principle  of  elected  chairmen  was  applied 
in  earnest. 

The  Nomination  of  full  committee  chair- 
men led  to  a  struggle  between  the  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Caucus.  The  caucus  rec- 
ommended oustmg  Chairman  Patman  (Bank- 
ing and  Currency)  and  Hays  (House  Admin- 
istration), but  voted  to  retain  Chairman 
Poage  (Agriculture)  and  Hubert  (Armed 
Services) . 

When  the  full  caucus  met,  however, 
Hebert  and  Poage  were  rejected.  In  the  end, 
Patman  was  replaced  by  Fourth-ranked  Henry 
Reuss,  while  Hays  managed  to  save  his  seat 
through  mtense  politicking. 

AH  appropriations  subcommittee  chair- 
men, facing  caucus  votes  for  the  first  time, 
pulled  through.  Other  House  subcommittee 
chairmen  were  subject  to  votes  of  confidence 
by  members  of  their  own  committees  rather 
than  by  the  full  caucus.  Two  subcommittee 
chairmen  lost  their  seats — Harley  Staggers 
on  a  commerce  subcommittee  and  Lenore 
Sullivan  on  a  Banking  subcommittee. 

In  these  dramatic  events,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem was  smashed.  The  caucus  had  gained  a 
new  power,  and  asserted  its  will  against  that 
of  the  Steering  Committee. 

Seniority  still  plays  an  Important  role  in 
the  selection  of  chairmen.  It  Is  not,  however, 
the  exclusive  criterion  of  leadership.  The 
most  senior  member  still  has  the  first  chance 
at  the  chairmanship.  If  he  is  rejected,  the 
caucus,  apparently  will  give  the  next  chance 
to  the  next  senior  member,  and  so  on  down 
the  Itae. 

The  revolution  did  subside  as  the  caucus 
confirmed  all  of  the  chairmen  of  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees.  The  revolution  was 
hardly,  then,  a  liberal  rampage  since  many  of 
these  chah-men  would  flunk  any  liberal  test. 
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THE  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

In  retrospect,  one  may  ask  what  were  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  recent  reforms? 

Accountability  is  one  such  principle.  Chair- 
men are  elected  by  the  Cauctis  and  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Caucus.  Generally,  the 
reforms  reflect  a  distaste  for  concentrated 
and  unaccounted-for  power,  and  a  bias  to- 
ward majority  rule  and  accountability. 

Spread  the  action  is  another  such  princi- 
ple. The  rules  allow  junior  members  a  chance 
at  important  Subcommittees  and  limit  the 
number  of  Chairmanships  a  Member  can 
hold.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  lost 
power  to  appoint  Democrats  to  Committees, 
partly  on  the  theory  that  that  Committee 
already  had  too  much  to  do. 

Openness  Is  still  another  guiding  principle. 
Committee  hearings  are  to  be  open  unles.s 
a  vote  of  Members  favor  secrecy. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  re- 
forms, not  very  much  publicized,  designed  to 
achieve  more  orderly  and  efficient  procedures, 
including  additional  powers  granted  the 
Speaker  to  refer  bUls  and  to  expedite 
legislation. 

Reforms  Still  Needed 
Many  of  these  basic  reforms  were  long 
overdue  but  they  have  been  so  long  in  com- 
ing, that,  once  accomplished,  the  reformers 
are  not  sure  what  reforms  should  come  next. 
Some  of  the  reforms  are  Incomplete  and  still 
need  finishing  touches,  and  I  hope  that  the 
members'  commitment  to  reform  has  not  run 
dry.  The  House  should  continue  to  examine 
itself,  evaluate  the  success  of  the  reforms 
thus  far,  and  examine  the  need  for  other 
ways  to  make  the  Congress  more  open,  ef- 
ficient and  responsive. 

The  most  important  reform  is  to  overhaul 
the  Committee  structure.  Last  year  a  weak 
reorganization  plan  was  adopted  over  the 
stronger  plan  proposed  by  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee. 

A  good  many  other  rule  changes  should 
also  be  considered: 

Conference  committees  should  be  open  to 
the  public  except  where  the  national  security 
is  Jeopardized. 

At  the  end  of  a  session,  rules  on  the  avail- 
ability of  conference  reports  3  days  before 
floor  consideration  are  often  suspended. 
While  greater  speed  in  the  consideration  of 
last-minute  business  may  be  desired,  mem- 
bers often  vote  on  bills  they  have  never  seen. 
If  the  three-day  rule  is  suspended,  there 
should  be  provision  for  conference  reports  to 
be  made  available  beforehand; 

Transcripts  of  all  committee  meetings,  not 
only  of  investigative  meetings,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public; 

The  caucus  and  Congress  as  a  whole  need 
to  make  certain  that  committee  chairmen 
follow  House  rules.  In  the  past,  staffing  and 
budget  requirements  have  often  been  Ignored 
by  committee  chairmen; 

There  should  be  strictly  limited  reasons, 
which  are  acceptable,  for  voting  to  close  a 
committee  session; 

Now  a  House  committee  may  vote  to  close 
Its  session  without  stating  its  reasons; 

The  House  could  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  closed  rule  to  be  attached  to  a  bill; 

Perhaps  there  should  be  a  limit  on  the 
age   for   committee   chairmen; 

Action  in  the  Congress,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  shifting  away  from  the  Caucus  and 
to  the  legislative  committees.  The  Caucus 
remains  important,  as  it  illustrated  by  forc- 
ing the  House  to  consider  the  repeal  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  as  a  part  of  the  tax 
reduction  bill.  But  the  major  legislative  ac- 
tivity will  now  take  place  in  the  committees. 
In  recent  weeks  the  realization  in  Congress 
has  grown  that  the  Democratic  Caucus  itself 
lacks  the  expertise  to  develop  complex,  spe- 
ciflc  legislative  and  policy  solutions  to  todays 
problems,  though  it  can  determine  the  partys 
general  goals. 

Many  legislative  decisions  can  be  left  with 
confidence  to  the  newly  reformed  commit- 
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tees.  With  the  demise  of  the  seniority  system, 
the  changes  in  House  rules,  and  the  commit- 
tee reorganization,  we  can  count  on  the  com- 
mittees to  assume  a  more  effective  role  in 
the  development  of  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  remain  many  de- 
fects in  the  committee  system.  A  committee 
can  only  legislate  on  the  subject  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  committee  reform 
of  1974,  though  it  made  many  needed 
changes,  left  a  number  of  overlapping  juris- 
dictions. Committees  still  cannot  coordinate 
their  actions  with  those  of  other  committees; 
there  is  still  the  possibiUty  that  confiicting 
legislation  on  the  same  subject  could  emerge 
from  different  committees. 

As  a  means  of  bypassing  the  defects  of 
both  the  Caucus  and  the  committee  system, 
the  Congress  is  turning  to  a  new  unit:  the 
task  force,  created  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  in  the  Hotise.  Major 
action  on  economic  and  energy  issues  has  re- 
cently been  taking  place  in  the  Economic 
Task  Force. 

On  the  difficult,  comprehensive  Issues,  this 
trend  may  grow  toward  creation  of  task 
forces  to  recommend  policies  to  the  Caucus 
a:!Cl  the  legislative  committees. 

SIGNIFICANCE     OP     CHANGES 

Finally,  a  few  comments  about  the  signi- 
ficance of  these  reforms. 

What  has  emerged,  from  the  upheaval  in 
the  United  States  Congress? 

Leadership  In  the  House:  Certainly,  a 
House  of  Representatives  has  emerged  that 
is  more  unruly,  harder  to  lead,  more  resistant 
to  party  discipline  by  its  leaders,  and  more 
inclined  to  seize  the  initiative  from  the  Pres- 
ident, than  most  of  us  would  have  thought 
possible  even  a  few  weeks  ago.  Rank  and  file 
Democrats  will  have  more  to  say  In  shaping 
legislation. 

House  leaders  will  find  their  job  much 
more  complicated.  They  will  have  to  consult 
with  more  members  of  a  wider  variety  than 
previously  to  discern  the  mood  of  the  House. 
Speaking  for  the  House,  either  for  public 
consumption  or  to  make  compromises  with 
the  White  House,  will  be  a  more  difficult  art. 

Role  of  Committee  Chairman:  Committee 
Chairmen  will  have  to  become  Democrats  and 
bow  to  the  majority  view,  or  risk  losing  their 
positions.  The  former  dukes  of  the  House 
have  had  some  of  the  arrogance  knocked  out 
of  them.  They  will  no  longer  be  answerable 
only  to  themselves.  They  are  put  on  a  notice 
that  they  must  lead  their  committees  in  a 
fair  and  democratic  manner.  No  longer  do 
they  serve  by  divme  right,  but  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Caucus. 

The  Power  of  the  South:  The  Power  of 
the  Southern  Democrats,  who  gained  dis- 
proportionate power  from  the  number  or 
Committee  Chairmanships  they  held,  will 
decline,  Patman,  Poage,  Hebert — all  South- 
erners— were  deposed  as  committee  chair- 
men. Conespondingly.  the  power  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  Democrats  will  in- 
crease. 

Role  of  Political  Pressure  Groups:  In  the 
past,  political  pressure  groups  have  been 
relatively  discreet,  if  not  reluctant,  to  lobby 
on  Internal  Congressional  matters.  But  in 
these  reform  battles,  including  the  choice 
of  committee  chairmen,  groups  like  Common 
Cause  and  National  Committee  for  an  ef- 
fective Congress,  played  important  roles. 
Their  lobbyists  were  outside  the  Caucus,  in 
the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  in  certain  members' 
offices,  and  oft«n  on  the  phone. 

Personal  Conflicts:  One  byproduct  of  the 
reform  may  be  some  nasty  personal  con- 
flicts. Some  observers  see,  inaccurately  I 
believe,  dangers  of  party  dlssentlon.  Maneu- 
vering has  already  begun  to  succeed  Carl 
Albert  as  Speaker,  for  example.  My  own 
judgment  Is  that  the  nation's  legislative 
needs  and  the  political  advantages  of  party 
unity  will  quiet,  if  not  abolish,  the  personal 
conflicts  In  the  succession  struggle.  None- 
theless, the  dangers  of  rule  by  faction  can- 
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not  be  brushed  aside.  New  coalitions  and 
accommodations  will  have  to  evolve  to  en- 
able the  Democrats  to  fxmction  responsibly. 
Effect  on  the  Nature  of  the  Congress:  Will 
the  new  Congress  be  a  Run-Away  Congress? 
Will  it  be  too  unruly  to  produce  Intricate 
legislation  in  controversial  areas?  It  is 
really  too  early  to  say.  but  I  don't  think  so. 
The  rise  of  the  Caucus  and  its  exercise 
of  power  is  much  more  complicated  and  less 
predictable  than  a  liberal  takeover.  After 
all.  the  results  damaged  the  liberal  leader- 
ship of  Speaker  Albert  and  Majority  Leader 
O'Neill,  as  well  as  the  conservative  Chairmen. 
The  House  will  become  more  dynamic,  but 
the  ideology  of  the  Democrats  is  still  diverse 
and  at  times  contradictory. 

The  reforms  of  recent  days  do  not  assure 
creative  legislation.  Neither  do  they  assure 
that  the  Democrats  will  be  able  to  unite  on 
an  economic  or  energy  program  or  that  the 
institutional  machinery  will  run  smoothly. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  filibuster  is  alive  and 
well,  and  in  1973  and  1974  was  used  more 
than  two  dozen  times. 

All  of  these  reforms  may  sound  fairly 
dull,  but  without  them  it  would  be  unlikely 
that  the  Democrats  could  assert  leadership 
in  1975  on  the  critical  issues.  How  much  these 
reforms  will  be  immediately  felt  through 
specific  kinds  of  legislation  passed  this  year 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  Is  much  too  early  to 
make  any  predictions. 

The  chances  for  progressive  legislation 
have,  of  course,  been  Improved.  There  are 
fewer  Republicans  and  conservative  Demo- 
crats than  in  the  last  Congress,  and  fewer  of 
them  in  position  of  leadership.  The  demise 
of  the  seniority  system  will  cut  Into  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  conservatives.  The  Repub- 
lican-Southern Democratic  coalition  has  tra- 
ditionally worked  through  the  oligarchy  of 
conservative  committee  chairmen.  Such 
dealings  across  party  lines  are  now  likely  to 
be  considerably  more  difficult,  though  not 
Impossible. 

If  the  approval  of  these  reforms  does  not 
assure  that  a  progressive  program  will  be  ap- 
proved, It  does  mean  that  many  procedural 
road  blocks  will  have  been  removed  and  that 
the  Democrats  will  have  the  power  to  pass 
the  bills  they  consider  proper. 

The  recent  House  vote  to  end  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
procedural  changes  that  have  transformed 
the  House: 

The  recording  of  votes. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Caucus  (which 
told  the  Rules  Committee  what  to  do  on  the 
oil  depletion  vote). 

The  weakened  clout  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  has  now  become  more 
democratic. 

And.  of  course,  the  new  freshmen.  All 
played  a  role  in  the  approval  of  repeal  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

For  the  Democrats,  the  machinery  Is  now 
In  better  working  order.  There  will  be  dif- 
ficulties In  formulating  and  passing  legisla- 
tion, as  always,  but  chairmen  will  hesitate 
to  block  any  measure  the  Democrats  really 
want.  As  one  Republcan  put  it:  "The  liberals 
have  gained  power,  but  they  lost  an  excuse." 
The  pressure  will  Indeed  be  on  the  Demo- 
crats to  produce  good  legislation,  par- 
ticularly on  the  economy  and  energy,  and 
the  public  will  not  stand  for  excuses.  The 
Congress  has  regeared  Its  machinery  to  re- 
spond more  quickly  to  the  nation's  problems. 
The  reforms  are  designed  to  give  Members  of 
the  majority  party  full  responsibility  for 
the  legislative  record. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  are  hailing  a  new  era  in  the  House, 
an  era  in  which  stale,  old  leadership  is  re- 
placed by  new  dynamic  leaders,  waving  the 
banners  of  reform.  Others,  recalling  that  aft- 
er the  revolt  against  Speaker  Cannon  the  role 
of  the  Caucus  proved  unworkable,  fear  "King 
Caucus"  and  predict  brutal  and  divisive  wars. 
These  extremes  are  too  simple  and  too  ex- 
treme. 
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A  revolution  has  occurred  but  it  occurred 
gradually.  It  began  four  years  ago  when  the 
Caucus  began  voting  on  Chairmen.  It  has 
been  a  selective  revolution.  Seniority  still  re- 
tains much  weight  In  the  selection  of  chair- 
men. 

The  essence  of  the  revolution  Is  that  the 
Caucus  has  become  a  source  of  power  and 
the  Instrument  of  discipline  In  the  House. 

The  bottom  question  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress Is  capable  of  exercising  national  leader- 
ship. Most  of  us  In  the  Congress,  Including 
the  reformers,  and  certainly  myself,  have  our 
doubts: 

Regional  Interests  remain  strong; 
The  tendency  to  avoid  the  tough  choice  is 
almost  overpowering; 

The  ability  of  the  Executive  to  act  deci- 
sively has  often  been  shown; 

And  of  course  the  people  still  look  to  the 
President  as  the  Chief  Policy-maker. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  Congress,  re- 
forms or  no,  can  sit  In  the  driver's  seat.  But 
I  do  believe  we  can  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  balance  we  have  restored  In  recent  years 
and  the  Constitutional  system  will  be  the 
stronger  for  it. 

Congress  has  ended  the  tyranny  of  the 
Committee  Chairmen  and  introduced  major- 
ity rule.  It  has  elevated  openness  and  ac- 
countability. The  House  and  the  Nation  are 
sure  to  gain  from  this  revitalizatlon  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Americans  want  to  move  forward  on  the 
problems  that  concern  them.  They  want  to 
be  assured  that  their  leaders  are  working  to- 
gether to  tackle  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting us.  They  do  not  expect,  or  want, 
unanimity  on  public  Issues,  but  at  a  time 
when  alienation  with  government  and  politi- 
cians runs  deep,  they  need  to  be  assured  that 
men  and  women  of  good  will  and  common 
objectives  are  working  together  to  advance 
the  national  Interest. 

I  hope  the  Congress,  buttressed  now  by  re- 
form, is  prepared  for  revitalizatlon  and  ef- 
fective leadership. 
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EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  CREDIT 
NEEDS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SOUTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit 
Act.  Last  July  the  House  passed  and  the 
President  signed  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act.  This  measure  was  in- 
tended to  insure  that  bona  fide  family 
farm  type  livestock  producers  and  feed- 
ers would  be  able  to  obtain  the  financing 
needed  to  remain  in  business  in  the  face 
of  diastically  lowered  livestock  prices 
ind  rapidly  increasing  production  costs. 
.Many  of  us  who  supported  the  bill,  as 
veil  as  those  who  opposed  it,  were  doubt- 
!  Ill  that  an  80  percent  loan  guarantee  at 
i?xorbitant  commercial  rates  of  interest 
.vould  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  young 
men  just  getting  established  when  the 
market  broke  or  even  to  more  estab- 
lished ojjerators  who  have  watched  the 
equity  they  built  up  over  a  lifetime  erode  , 
as  market  prices  dropped.  Unfortunately,  ' 
our  fears  are  being  confirmed,  and  I  have 
been  compelled  to  introduce  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  so  that  it  will  accom- 
plish its  intended  purpose.  Joining  with 
me  as  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr 


Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr 
SiKES.  This  biU  is  identical  to  HM.  3821 
in  which  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Roncauo, 
and  Mr.  Santini  are  cosponsors  and  to 
H.R.  3570  which  I  Introduced  previously. 
Since  passage  of  the  1973  act,  numbers 
of  cattle  on  feed  have  continued  to  drop 
while  total  beef  consumption  has  climbed 
to  all-time  highs.  Thus,  record  produc- 
tion is  made  up  increasingly  of  lower 
quality  "grass-fed"  animals,  a  vastly 
larger  proportion  of  which  are  those 
which  normally  would  have  been  held 
over  for  futuie  production.  It  is  obvious 
that  as  individual  slaughter  weights  go 
down  because  of  less  feeding,  more  ani- 
mals must  be  slaughtered  to  maintain 
production,  let  alone  increase  it  as  has 
been  the  case.  Slaughter  of  cows — which 
normally  would  produce  another  calf 
next  year— is  up  52  percent  as  compared 
to  a  year  ago,  and  it  seems  inevitable 
that  due  to  greatly  inflated  production 
costs,  the  historical  production  cycle  will 
repeat  itself  with  a  vengeance  im- 
matched  previously. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  rightly  so. 
that  there  are  too  many  cattle  to  provide 
for  a  break-even  market.  Cattle  numbers 
must  be  cut  somewhat;  but  if  the  histori- 
cal sequence  is  once  again  played  out, 
you  can  be  sure  that  beef  production  -.vill 
fall  inordinately  low  and  prices  will  soar. 
Furthermore,  it  is  Inevitable  that  many 
producers  will  be  driven  out  of  business 
as  the  market  bottoms  out,  contributing 
to  a  much  less  competitive  production 
system  when  the  market  begins  to  peak 
at  highly  profitable  levels  once  again.  I 
know  that  you  have  heard  tales  of  im- 
pending wholesale  bankruptcies  in  agri- 
culture before,  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  never  before  have  livestockmen  been 
struck  by  the  present  combination  of 
low  prices  and  vastly  Increased  operat- 
ing expenses.  Aggregate  figures  assembled 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  total  value  of  all  cattle 
and  calves  in  the  Nation  on  January  1, 
1975,  was  just  51  percent  of  what  it  was 
a  year  earlier.  At  the  same  time,  bankers 
in  my  district  are  telling  me  that  the 
operating  loans  they  are  being  asked  to 
make  are  just  double  what  they  were 
last  year.  It  is  obvious  that  something 
has  to  give.  Livestock  numbers  must  be 
reduced,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  if  produc- 
tion capacity  is  reduced  inordinately  low 
and  family  farmers  are  eliminated  from 
the  production  system. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  a  section-by-section  analysis: 

H.R.  4734 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  of  1974  to  provide  additional 
temporary  financial  assistance  to  owners 
of  livestock  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing small  farmers  and  ranchers  and  there- 
by preserving  a  competitive  livestock  pro- 
duction system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  of  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  who 
have  sulTered  severe  financial  losses  as  a 
result  of  low  livestock  market  prices,  high 
cost  of  feed  and  other  materials  necessary 
to  livestock  production,  or  other  factors  over 
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which  such  farmers  and  ranchers  had  no 
control." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(e)  of  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  The  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  bor- 
rower on  any  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  5.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrower  and  the  Interest  rate  whch  the 
lender  charges  on  any  loan  guaranteed  un- 
der this  Act,  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Interest  rate  charged  by  the  lender 
is  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  rates  on 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time  in  the  community  in  or  near  which  the 
applicant  resides.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "in  not  more  than  three  years,"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following-  "in  20 
years,  or  as  soon  as  the  borrower  is  able  to 
obtain  financing  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
level  of  business  described  in  section  3(a)  (3) 
from  any  legally  organized  lending  agency 
without  the  assistance  provided  by  this 
Act,  whichever  occurs  first.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  the  lender  is  unwilling  to  provide, 
without  the  assistance  provided  by  this  Act, 
financing  to  the  loan  applicant  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  such  applicant  to  maintain 
the  level  of  business  described  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection;"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "at  the  level  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection"  Immedi- 
ately before  the  comma  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)(i); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of 
repayment  of  the  loan."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  loan  applicant  shall  certify— 
"(1)  that  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
financing  described  In  subsection   (a)(1)   in 
the  absence  of  the  guarantee  authorized  by 
this  Act;  and 

"(2)  that  he  will  use  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  for  the  purposes  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2).";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  as  a  part 
of  each  contract  of  guarantee  executed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  that  the  guarantee  shall 
not  apply  to  any  loss  sustained  by  the  lender 
in  connection  with  any  action  or  proceeding 
for  relief  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  which 
Is  Instituted  with  respect  to  the  borrower 
within  the  period  beginning  with  the  date 
on  which  the  loan  is  made  and  ending  180 
days  thereafter.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  4.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
Federal  Government's  interests  in  any  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  secure  the  Government's  Interest  with 
any  property  of  the  borrower  which  is  avail- 
able. If  any,  after  the  legally  organized  lend- 
ing agency  has  secured  its  Interest.". 

Sec  6.  Section  5  of  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence.     » 

Sec  7.  Section  8  of  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "one  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two  years". 

Sec.  8.  The  Emergency  Livestock   Credit 
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Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  11.  As  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
probabiUty  of  repayment  of  the  loan,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  assistance  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  Indebtedness  or  the  lack  of  se- 
curity of  the  borrower. 

"Sec  12.  The  Secretary  shall  implement 
the  program  estJablished  by  this  Act  In 
prompt  and  efficient  manner  and  may  use 
employees  of  State  and  county  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  conunittees 
for  purposes  of  administering  this  Act.". 


Section-by-Section  An.alysis 
Section  1 :  Adds  language  to  further  clarify 
which  family  farmers  are  eligible.  The  '74  Act 
effectively  limits  eligibility  to  family  farmers 
but  will  be  further  clarified  by  the  language, 
"and  who  have  suffered  severe  financial  losses 
as  a  result  of  low  livestock  prices,  high  cost 
of  feed  and  other  materials  necessary  to  live- 
stock production,  or  other  factors  over  which 
such  farmers  and  ranchers  had  no  control." 
Section  2:  1)  Provides  that  the  borrower 
shall  pay  no  more  than  5.5  percent  Interest 
on  loans  guaranteed.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, interest  rates  have  ranged  from  9-14 
percent.  Further  debt  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  will  simply  not  help  a  producer  who 
is  already  in  financial  straits  due  to  the  re- 
duced value  of  his  livestock. 

2)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  pay  the  difference  between  5.5  percent  and 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  for  similar  loans. 
The  Secretary  must  find  this  rate  to  be  no 
higher  than  for  similar  loans  without  the 
government  guarantee  and  interest  subsidy. 
Section  3:  Provides  that  loans  guaranteed 
are  payable  In  a  maximum  of  20  years  but, 
in  any  case,  must  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the 
borrower  can  obtain  financing  sufficient  to 
maintain  his  operation  without  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Act. 

Short  term  credit  provided  by  the  present 
program  Is  simply  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
producer  who  has  lost  in  a  matter  of  months 
the  equity  he  worked  a  lifetime  to  build  up. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  right  that  the  gov- 
ernment be  relieved  of  its  responsibility  if 
livestock  values  improve. 

Section  4:  1)  The  current  Act  requires 
that  the  lender  certify  he  Is  unwilling  to 
provide  credit  to  the  borrower  without  a 
government  guarantee.  H.R.  3570  would  add 
the  emphasis  that  federal  assistance  is  to 
maintain  the  scale  of  the  family  farmer's 
operation.  Many  producers  could  liquidate 
their  operations  and  pay  off  their  debts. 
Others  could  liquidate  all  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  operations  and  continue  in 
business,  but,  in  either  case,  to  do  so  would 
render  them  unable  to  make  a  living  for 
their  famUy.  It  would  also  contribute  to  still 
lower  livestock  market  prices  at  the  present 
time  and  to  subsequent  large  Increases  In  the 
retail  cost  of  meat  for  two  reasons — first, 
production  capacity  will  be  reduced  and! 
secondly,  fewer  producers  remaining  in  the 
market  will  m.ean  less  competition. 

2)  Further  clarifies  that  the  assistance  of 
this  Act  is  to  maintain  the  borrower's  opera- 
tion, his  means  of  livelihood  for  his  family, 
and   to   preserve   a   competitive    production 

U'stem. 

3)  Requires  that  the  lender  certify  there  is 
"reasonable  probability  of  repaj-ment  of  the 
loan"  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
This  Is  required  currently  under  the  Depart- 
ment's operating  procedures,  but  should  be 
clearly  specified  in  law  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  the  Intent  Is  to  maintain  family  farm 
operations  and  not  to  in  any  way  allow  banks 
to  transfer  to  the  government  their  bad  debt 
from  producers  who  are  driven  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

4)  Requires  the  borrower  to  certify  he  is 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  financing  with- 
out assistance  and  that  he  will  use  such 
financing  to  maintain  his  operation.  This  is 
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assumed   under   the   current   program   but 
should  be  clearly  specified  In  law. 

5)  To  remove  any  lingering  doubts  that 
this  may  be  a  "baU  out"  bill  for  banks,  this 
section  provides  that  any  losses  sustained  by 
the  lender  due  to  bankruptcy  of  the  borrower 
within  180  days  following  the  signing  of 
the  guarantee  agreement  shall  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  guarantee.  This  will  undoubtedly 
make  it  more  difficult  to  interest  lenders  In 
providing  credit  under  the  program,  but  if  a 
provision  of  this  sort  Is  required  to  obtain 
passage  of  the  biU,  that's  a  risk  which  wiU 
have  to  be  accepted.  Again,  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  H.R.  3570  Is  not  intended  to 
relieve  banks  of  their  unsound  loans — it  is  to 
keep  family  farmers  employed,  to  permit 
them  to  avoid  having  to  dump  their  live- 
stock on  the  market  thereby  fiu-ther  depress- 
ing livestock  market  prices  Immediately  and 
leading  to  much  higher  retail  meat  prices 
later. 

Section  5:  Provides  that  the  government's 
risk  may  be  secured  by  any  avaUable  equity 
of  the  borrower  after  the  lender  has  secured 
his  risk.  The  governments  risk  is  still  only 
80  percent  of  any  losses  suffered  by  the 
lender,  not  80  percent  of  the  loan  principal 
a:id  interest. 

Currently  the  government  Is  taking  first 
security  interest  in  any  available  property, 
leaving  the  lender  with  only  an  80  percent 
guarantee  on  what  UMiy  otherwise  be  a 
totally  unsecured  loan.  Permitting  the  lender 
to  secure  his  risk  as  adequately  as  possible 
with  available  collateral  will  in  many  cases 
reduce  the  potential  losses  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  government. 

Section  6:  Removes  the  $2  bUUon  author- 
ization limit  which  has  been  applied  to  the 
total  sum — not  Just  to  the  government's 
risk — of  loans  made  by  private  lenders  under 
the  program. 

The  total  value  of  all  cattle  and  calves 
on  January  1,  1975,  was  Just  51  percent  of 
what  it  was  a  brief  year  earlier.  In  January 
of  1974  cattle  prices  ;iad  already  declined 
over  $10  per  hundred  weight  from  their  Au- 
gust highs.  Thus,  with  the  aggregate  worth 
oi  the  nation's  livestock  at  approximately 
$21  billion  versus  about  $41  bUUon  a  year 
earlier  when  it  was  already  considerably  less 
than  Its  peak.  It  is  quite  ob\-ious  that  a  $2 
billion  loan  ceUlng  is  unreallstlcallv  inade- 
quate. 

Section  7:  Extends  the  program  1  vear. 
The  current  law  expires  in  July. 

Section  8:  Adds  2  new  sections  to  the  law. 

1)  Specifies  that  it  is  the  lack  of  prob- 
ability of  repayment,  not  some  arbitrary 
standard  of  indebtedness  or  lack  of  security, 
which  constitutes  reason  for  denial  of  assist- 
ance. 

2)  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  rap- 
Idy  as  possible  using  Agrlcultiuiil  StabiUza- 
tlon  and  Conservation  Service  personnel, 
wherever  necessary,  to  supplement  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  consistent  with 
the  emergency  nature  of  the  program 


SALUTE  TO  V/ALLACE  AND  BUTZ 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    XLLINOIS 

IN"  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm 
editor  of  the  Herald  Whig  in  Quincy,  111., 
is  the  author  of  a  timely  commentary  on 
the  stature  of  two  great  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Earl 
L.  Butz.  Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Wilkey's 
comment  as  it  appeared  In  an  Issue  last 
week  of  the  Quincy  Herald  Whig: 
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(Prom  the  Quincy  (HI.)   Herald  Whig] 
W-u-LACE,  BuTz:  Great  Secrttaries 
<By  Keith  L.Wilkey) 
As  we  see  It  there  have  been  two  outstand- 
ing U.S.   Secretaries  of  AgrlciUture  In  this 
century;   one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a 
Republican.    The    Democrat    was    the    late 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  and  the  Repub- 
lican, Indiana's  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  Others,  of 
course,  may  disagree. 

Both  of  these  outstanding  farm  leaders 
»ere  Intellectually  brilliant.  Whether  their 
philosophies  were  In  agreement  or  not  is 
beside  the  point.  Both  grew  up  on  the  farm 
and  did  all  the  hard  and  dirty  worlc  that 
the  most  obscure  farmer  dees.  Both  were 
highly  educated. 

This  combination  has  been  extremely  dllli- 
cult  to  obtain  in  farm  leadership  positions: 
A  man  who  is  a  real,  hard-working  dirt  farm- 
er and  a  professional  agriculturist  who  Is  an 
Intellectual.  Wallace  and  Butz  are  the  only 
ones  who  fit  this  description. 

Both  have  been  articulate  rural  leaders 
who  could  go  to  Washington — that  center  of 
Intrigue,  bureaucracy  and  politics  at  Its  best 
and  its  worst  and  not  only  And  their  way 
around  but  cross  rapiers  with  the  best  of  'em. 
Both  secretaries  have  been  popular  with 
farmers  and  both  drew  criticism  from  the 
media.  Though  agriculture  is  the  largest 
single  Industry  In  the  United  States,  it  felt 
the  sting  of  urban  cynicism  In  President 
Roosevelt's  day  Just  as  it  does  In  President 
Fords. 

Traditionally  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
has  been  a  defeated  party  office  seeker  who 
was  considered  to  be  too  big  to  languish  on 
the  back  streets  of  defeat  and  political  ig- 
nominy. He  must  be  propped  up  by  the  party, 
and  when  he  happened  to  come  from  a  farm 
state,  what  better  spot  could  be  found  than 
placing  him  on  the  gratuity  shelf  as  head  of 
the   department   of   agriculture? 

Not  all  secretaries  were  so  appointed, 
however.  Some  had  to  be  designated  to 
placate  fat  cat  party  donors  and  others  to 
whom  the  administration  was  under  the  strap 
of  obligation.  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
(1953-1961)  was  a  case  In  point. 

Orvllle  Freeman  (a  good  secretary)  is  an 
example  of  the  defeated  candidate.  He  lost 
out  In  his  bid  for  reelection  as  governor  of 
Minnesota  in  the  Kennedy  year  of  1960. 

Henry  A.  Wallace's  application  of  economic 
principles  in  agriculture  drew  him  closer  to 
farm  politics  and  that  In  turn  pulled  him 
away  from  a  solitary  career  in  genetic 
science.  Wallace  went  to  USDA  at  age  43. 

Butz.  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  cul- 
mination of  a  brUUant  career  in  economic 
agriculture  in  the  post  he  now  holds.  He  had 
slain  most  of  his  farm  economic  dragons 
when  he  assumed  the  USDA  post  at  age  64. 
Wallace  was  not  politically-minded  when 
he  came  to  Washington,  but  was  badly  In- 
fected when  he  left.  Butz  held  the  past  of 
assistant  secretary  during  the  Eisenhower 
years,  and  had  been  Immunized.  Between 
1959  and  1972,  he  became  one  of  Purdue 
University's  most  illustrious  top  men. 

Not  everyone  liked  Wallace  and  not  every- 
one likes  Butz.  Too  many  farmers  and  farm 
groups  expect  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
give  them  high  prices  for  their  stuff  and 
low  costs  to  produce  It.  Each  commodity 
group  has  Its  own  little  subsidy  or  special 
privilege  axe  to  grind  on  the  whetstone  of 
national  finance  and  special  legislation.  When 
they  don't  get  their  way,  they  often  become 
vindictive  toward  the  agriculture  secretary. 
Wallace  and  Butz  could  understand  this 
and  didn't  let  It  bug  them.  More  sensitive 
men  became  so  frustrated  by  criticism  they 
resigned  or  filled  out  their  terms  baffled 
and  disappointed. 

Nothing's  perfect.  WaUace  and  Butz  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  But  then 
this  Is  just  our  opinion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTEMPT  FOR  CONGRESS 


March  12,  1975 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  excellent  guest  column  by  our 
colleague  from  Maine.  Bill  Cohen,  on 
why  Congress  generates  contempt.  We 
are  all  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  our  pub- 
lic performance  rating  is  at  an  all-time 
lov/.  While  some  of  the  public  criticism 
of  the  Congress  may  be  unjustified  due 
to  a  lack  of  full  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  fact  remains  that 
much  of  the  criticism  is  justified.  As 
Congressman  Cohen  points  out,  the  root 
cause  of  this  is  "the  discrepancy  between 
promises  and  performance."  Our  col- 
league cites  several  examples  of  our 
shortcomings  including  an  excess  recess 
policy,  delays  and  disti-actions  on  fash- 
ioning an  energy  program,  gutting  a 
comprehensive  committee  reform  plan, 
and  hypocrisy  on  spending.  Our  colleague 
observes  that  a  remedy  Is  available  for 
the  sour  and  cynical  public  attitude  to- 
wards Congress,  and  that  is,  "the  simple 
reconciliation  of  our  deeds  with  our 
words." 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Include  the  article  written  by  Con- 
gressman Cohen  and  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

Wht  Congress  Generates  Contempt 
(By  William  S.  Cohen) 

"If  government  becomes  a  law-breaker,  it 
invites  contempt  for  the  laws.  .  ." 

Justice  Brandeis'  words  were  a  litany  to 
many  of  us  in  Congress  last  year.  We  recited 
them,  quietly,  repeatedly,  as  we  measured 
the  allegations  against  Richard  Nixon  to  de- 
termine if  their  collective  weight  tipped  the 
scales  In  favor  of  impeachment. 

The  Impeachment  Inquiry  confronted  us 
with  allegations  of  official  malfeasance. 
Guided  by  Justice  Brandeis,  we  assumed 
that  misconduct  at  the  top  of  our  govern- 
mental structure  loosens  the  cement  of  law 
at  its  very  base. 

But  what  of  nonfeasance,  the  failure  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of 
the  people?  Can  non-action  In  the  face  of 
certain  Imperatives  prove  as  corrosive  to  our 
national  spirit  as  Improper  action? 

I  raise  this  question  as  one  who  is  In  the 
second  term  as  a  member  of  the  'people's 
House"  at  a  time  when  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  Congress  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Many  of  us  can  point  to  Individual  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  who  work  long  and 
hard  hours  on  legislation  and  at  constituent 
service,  who  attend  meetings,  conferences, 
dinners,  banquets,  who  make  hundreds  of 
speeches  on  current  Issues  In  and  out  of  their 
districts,  cut  ribbons  at  grand  openings,  and 
who  make  many  personal  sacrifices.  Including 
those  of  a  normal  family  life,  to  win  the  right 
of  representation — and  reelection. 

What,  then,  accounts  for  the  much-talked- 
about  disaffection  with  ovjr  institution,  the 
pervasive  belief  that  Congress  cannot  re- 
spond to  the  Ills  that  afflict  us? 

I  suggest  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
cynicism  Is  that  the  public  Is  aware  of  the 
discrepancy  between  promises  and  perform- 
ance. 

For  example.  Congress  recently  passed  leg- 
Islatlon  that  would  have  prohibited  the 
President  from  Implementing  his  energy  pro- 


posal for  a  period  of  90  days.  Presumably,  it 
would  labor  during  this  three-month  period 
to  produce  Its  own  energy  plan,  which  would 
mitigate  the  adversities  that  any  energy 
conservation  effort  will  impose.  But  In  spite 
of  the  sense  of  urgency  we  in  Congress  sought 
to  instill  in  the  American  people,  the  House 
proceeded  to  take  a  10-day  recess  to  enable 
members  to  "find  out  what  is  ou  tiie  minds 
of  their  constituents." 

The  Irony  is  obvious.  The  nation  Is  in  tiie 
throes  of  double-digit  InflatiDn,  perhaps  the 
Jaws  of  double-digit  unemployment.  The 
construction  and  housing  Industries  are  vir- 
tually collapsed,  the  UAW  Is  threatening  to 
march  200,000  of  its  members  on  Washing- 
ton— and  Congress  holds  on  to  the  hoax  that 
it  is  necessary  to  hear  the  word  first-hand 
from  its  constituents. 

Congressional  cloakrooms  clatter  with 
complaints  about  Penn  Central's  bankrupt 
lines,  the  featherbeddlng,  the  death  of  the 
work  ethic  ("What  ever  happened  to  a  day's 
pay  for  a  day's  work?").  Yet  the  House  has 
been  in  session  for  longer  than  one  hour  on 
only  a  handful  of  occasions  since  January 
and  we  have  scheduled  another  two-week 
recess  at  the  end  of  March. 

Congress  complains  about  a  swollen  Ex- 
ecutive usurping  its  constitutional  functions 
and.  than,  its  antennae  ever  sensitive  to  the 
probable  arrival  of  difficult  decisions,  yields 
its  legislative  responsibilities  whenever  it 
can  conveniently  do  so.  Already  we  are  dis- 
cussing an  energy  plan  that  wovUd  give  the 
President  "stand-by"  gas  rationing  author- 
ity. Yet  should  the  President  ever  deem  it 
necessary  to  declare  rationing,  we  would  be 
among  the  first  to  fall  back  and  question 
the  "advisability  or  wisdom"  of  his  decision. 
The  House  historically  has  expressed  Its 
contempt  for  the  Senate's  practice  of  attach- 
ing nongermane  amendments  to  legislation. 
Within  the  past  week,  however,  we  proceeded 
to  graft  an  amendment  repealing  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  onto  the  tax  rebate  bill, 
thereby  enhancing  the  chances  of  Senate  de- 
lay or  filibuster  at  a  time  when  most  agree 
that  the  economy  is  In  need  of  rapid  stimu- 
lation. 

We  in  Congress  have  spoken  frequently 
and  fervently  of  the  need  to  modernize  the 
House,  to  make  It  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive, to  slim  down  our  expansive  waistline 
and  overlapping  layers  of  Jurisdictional  fat. 
But  when  the  opportunity  for  reform  pre- 
sented Itself,  we  eviscerated  the  bipartisan 
Boiling  Committee  Report,  reacting  to  spe- 
cial Interest  pressure  and  the  general  reluc- 
tance of  members  to  release  whatever  per- 
quisites of  power  they  had  accumiUated 
through  seniority. 

Last  year  the  House  ostentatiously  refused 
to  accept  a  scheduled  pay  raise  and  received 
plaudits  for  its  example  of  sacrifice  In  hard 
times.  It  then  quietly  accepted  a  stationery 
allowance  increase — which  can  be  withdrawn 
as  income — without  a  vote's  ever  having 
taken  place  by  the  full  membership  In  open 
debate  and  discussion. 

The  hJT>ocrisy  is  most  blatant  when  the 
House  considers  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Certain  members  vrtll  suppwrt  every 
spending  program  presented  and  then  vote 
against  the  debt-limit  celling.  This  permits 
them  to  stand  tall  In  the  saddle  for  social 
Justice  whUe  telling  their  constituents  they 
are  trying  to  rein  in  Irresponsible  deficit 
spending. 

Similar  example'^  are  abundant  and  not  In 
need  of  recitation.  As  public  officials  we  set 
the  tone  of  conduct  to  which  others  con- 
form. When  our  working  rules  of  behavior 
are  iax,  sluggish,  undisciplined  or  hypocriti- 
cal, then  we  are  likely  to  see  our  habits  mir- 
rored In  the  very  people  who  look  to  us  for 
Instruction  and  leadership. 

The  country's  mood  Is  sour  and  cynical. 
But  the  remedy  Is  available  to  Congress 
without  prescription — the  simple  reconcilia- 
tion of  our  deeds  with  our  words. 


MarcJi  12,  1975 


SOUTH  DAKOTAN  RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  URRY  PRESSLER 

OP  SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  outstanding  service 
that  h£is  been  rendered  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  by  Mr.  Evans  Nord,  a  resi- 
dent of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  sit  in  this  Chamber  I  frequently 
have  thought  of  how  one  best  serves  his 
country.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  person  must  do  the  best  that 
he  can  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  In- 
deed, I  would  even  suggest  that  many 
citizens  such  as  Mr.  Nord  perhaps  con- 
tribute more  to  keeping  our  coimtry  go- 
ing than  some  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that 
a  man  who  runs  a  business  and  who  keeps 
a  part  of  our  economy  going,  and  at  the 
same  time  manages  to  raise  a  fine  family 
and  contribute  to  his  community.  Is  per- 
haps the  essence  to  the  quality  of  life  we 
enjoy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  members  of  socle^  gain 
recognition  for  assisting  the  poor  or  for 
carrjong  on  activities  for  special  seg- 
ments of  the  American  society.  Perhaps 
we  have  reached  a  time  that  we  should 
give  more  recognition  to  those  middle 
Americans  who  consistently  labor  in  do- 
ing the  work  of  society  and  in  paying 
the  taxes  and  bills  for  all  the  programs 
we  appropriate  here.  Evans  Nord  repre- 
sents the  best  of  this  group  of  middle 
Americans  who  keep  our  country  going. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  article  summarizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Nord  and  of  his  recent  hon- 
or in  being  awarded  the  Sioux  Falls  Cos- 
mopolitan Club's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  group's  46th  annual  ban- 
quet last  Thursday  night  at  the  Minne- 
haha Country  Club. 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader] 

NoRO  Receives  Cosmopolitan  Distinguished 

Service  Award 

Evans  Nord  received  the  Sioux  Falls  Coe- 
mopoUtan  Club's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  group's  46th  annual  banquet 
Thursday  night  at  Minnehaha  Country  Club. 

Nord,  57,  Is  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  MIdcontlnent  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Married  and  the  father  o^  five  chUdren, 
Nord's  activities  cover  a  span  of  years.  On 
his  return  after  World  War  n,  he  started 
and  served  as  first  commanding  officer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  He  served 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1948  to  1962  and 
was  selected  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the 
Year  In  1950. 

Nord  served  as  chairman  of  the  Minne- 
haha County  March  of  Dimes  Committee 
during  the  polio  epidemic  of  1949  and  1950. 
He  originated  the  "Battle  of  the  "Sioux" 
which  pitted  officials  from  Sioux  City  against 
officials  from  Sioux  Falls  In  an  effort  to  nOse 
money  for  the  March  of  Dlme.s.  He  has  served 
as  Chamber  president  In  1964,  United  Fund 
chairman  in  1967  and  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
state  r.halrman  In  1969. 

In  IBM  Nord  received  the  Augustana  Col- 
lege Centennial  Award  and  In  1967  the  Unit- 
ed Community  Services  Distinguished  Serv- 
ices Award.  His  current  community  actlvl- 
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ties  Include  the  YMCA  Board  of  Directors, 
Sioux  Valley  Hospital  Board  of  Directors, 
Greater  South  Dakota  and  the  South  Dakota 
Battleship  ConmUsslon.  During  the  past  year 
he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  "Citizens' 
Committee  for  Medical  Education"  which 
worked  successfully  for  the  establishment  of 
a  four-year  medical  school  in  South  Dakota. 
The  banquet  speaker  was  Msgr.  Francis  L. 
Sampson  who  has  served  most  of  his  adult 
life  as  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Army, 


C  I ARICE  KONTEI.Y:  "MY  RESPON- 
SIBILITY AS  A  CITIZEN" 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year,  as  they  have  for  the 
previous  27,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  are  hon- 
oring the  winners  of  their  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy program,  and  I  am  privileged 
and  proud  to  have  had  as  a  constituent 
the  winner  for  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Clarice  Kontely. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Voice  of  Democracy  program 
is  a  national  broadcast  script-writing 
program  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade  students 
in  our  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  to  think,  write,  and  speak  up 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  theme  this  year,  entitled  "My  Re- 
sponsibility as  a  Citizen,"  is  intended  to 
focus  the  attention  of  our  youth  on  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  and  prompt  a 
personal  evaluation  of  their  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  preserving  of  democracy 
as  a  way  of  life  in  our  Republic.  Approx- 
imately 500,000  students  from  over  7,500 
secondary  schools  participated  in  this 
year's  28th  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
program. 

My  former  constituent  and  the  Michi- 
gan State  wiimer,  Clarice  Kontely,  has 
already  demonstrated  her  concern 
through  her  personal  Involvement  In 
school  affairs,  having  been  president  of 
her  class,  president  of  the  student  sen- 
ate, and  an  active  participant  in  many 
other  extracurricular  activities.  Clare,  as 
she  prefers  to  be  called,  has  plans  to 
pursue  a  career  in  the  electronic  media, 
radio  or  television,  or  as  she  hurtfuUy 
related  to  me,  an  attorney,  the  practice 
of  law  if  she  does  not  succeed  with  her 
first  chosen  career. 

Clare  has  been  the  winner  of  many 
awards  for  her  forensic  ability  which  are 
too  numerous  to  recite  and,  unfortu- 
nately, just  reading  the  script  she  has 
prepared  will  not  permit  my  colleagues  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  her  presentation. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  most  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  these  remarks  the  broadcast 
script  prepared  and  presented  by  Clare 
which  brought  to  her  the  high  honor  of 
the  Michigan  State  winner  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest: 

My  RrspoNsiBiLrrT  as  a  Citizen 

"I  have  died  In  war,  so  that  man  may  know 
the  meaning  of  democracy. 

"I  have  built  courtrooms  to  keep  my  peo- 
ple free,  in  order  that  there  be  equal  Justice 
for  all. 
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'T  have  elevated  the  philosophy  of  man,  by 
schooling  him  In  my  wisdom. 

"I  live  In  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent country  in  the  world. 

"I  am  proud. 

"For  I  am  an  American." 

It  is  with  this  pride  that  I  realize  my 
responsibility  a.s  a  citizen. 

To  get  involved  is  to  fulfill  the  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  we  face  today  is  the  feeling  that 
an  individual  Is  powerless  to  effect  change 
in  our  world  and  within  the  country.  But 
as  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith  once  said,  "All 
the  ills  of  a  democracy  can  be  cured  by 
more  democracy." 

To  further  illustrate  this  responsibility  to 
citizenship,  Id  like  to  have  you  envision 
nn  apple  tree.  In  1776,  the  seed  was  planted 
which  gave  birth  to  the  newly  formed  Amer- 
ica. The  Bill  of  Rights,  as  outlined  within 
the  Constitution,  along  with  Its  tenets  of 
democracy  and  liberty,  had  firmly  embedded 
themselves  and  taken  root  within  the  lives 
of  every  American.  Those  before  me  realized 
this,  as  they  paid  for  them  with  dignity, 
bravery,  and  even  their  very  lives.  We  shall 
be  reminded  that  the  dead  are  summoning 
\is  to  take  up  the  torch  which  their  hands 
carried  with  glory  and  honor  through  the 
great  tribulations  of  war.  Since  the  birth 
of  this  country,  6,000,000  men  and  women 
have  stood  In  defense  of  their  country's  free- 
dom. Like  the  apple  tree  which  endured 
many  a  storm  and  frosty  night  in  order  that 
It  may  produce  abundant  fruit,  those  6.000,- 
000  fought  to  provide  the  priceless  gift  of 
freedom  for  me. 

As  I  near  the  age  of  18,  I  become  more 
ultimately  aware  of  my  voting  prlvUeges.  A 
survey  taken  In  1973,  showed  that  In  the 
1972  presidential  election,  only  Vi  of  all  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  participate.  I  as  ■ 
citizen  must  be  willing  to  utilize  these  privi- 
leges, but  I  must  also  be  willing  to  become 
knowledgeable  of  current  Issues,  and  write 
to  my  congressman  In  order  to  nurture  and 
stress  needed  legislation.  In  accomplishing 
this,  I  can  see  to  It  that  government  Is  more 
truly  representative  of  the  people. 

One  must  also  branch  out  among  the  com- 
munity to  serve  and  cooperate  with  its  mem- 
bers. This  can  be  achieved  by  contributing 
to  charitable  organizations,  paying  my  share 
of  the  tax  burden,  and  cooperating  with  civic 
leaders  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
must  be  willing  to  work  united  with  the 
members  of  my  community,  for  In  unity, 
there  Is  strength,  and  that  philosophy,  fel- 
low citizens  Is  the  very  core  of  our  demo- 
cratic government. 

But  In  order  to  perpetuate  any  reform,  in 
order  for  the  fruits  of  a  democracy  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  I  must  learn  to  better  my- 
self by  utilizing  my  talents,  strengthening 
my  weaknesses,  and  building  my  character 
as  a  human  being.  I  must  become  a  hard 
working  and  perseverent  young  American 
with  faith  In  my  soul,  and  the  hope  of  a 
better  America  within  my  eyes. 

Not  only  1,  but  all  responsible  citizens  of 
thU  country  must  band  together  and  face 
the  chaUenges  of  our  time.  For  like  I  said 
earlier,  we  are  the  very  core  of  government. 
Implanted  within  each  of  us  U  a  seed,  which 
houses  the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. If  we  choose  to  become  Involved  within 
the  growth  cycle,  our  seed  will  continue  to 
produce  for  generations  and  generations. 
But  If  we  reject  the  core,  the  seed  will  be 
wasted,  and  along  with  it,  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  the  citizens  liv- 
ing In  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  In 
the  greatest  time  In  history,  must  be  deter- 
mined to  accept  our  responsibility  to  citizen- 
ship. 

Perhaps  It  is  fitting  to  close  with  the  words 
of  a  former  statesman,  Lymann  Abbot,  as 
he  once  said. 
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"A  nation  Is  made  great,  not  by  its  fruit- 
ful acres,  but  by  the  men  who  cultivate 
them,  not  by  Its  great  forests  but  by  the  men 
who  use  them;  not  by  Its  victorious  wars, 
but  by  the  men  who  fight  them.  America  v.  as 
a  great  land  when  Columbus  discovered  it, 
but  Americans,  you,  and  I.  have  made  of  it, 
a  great  nation." 


REMEMBER,  FIDEL  IS  A  LIAR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Senators  are  again  urging  that  tlie 
United  States  normalize  relations  with 
Cuba.  In  my  view  such  a  move  would  be 
ridiculous. 

Cuba  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
subversion  ever  since  Fidel  Castro 
seized  power.  It  has  trained,  equipped, 
and  financed  revolutionary  movements 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
see  no  reason  to  nonnalize  relations  with 
a  country  that  is  actively  engaged  in 
subverting  the  governments  of  other 
Latin  American  nations. 

Furthermore,  as  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Orlando,  Fla.,  Sentinel  Star  has 
warned,  we  should  remember  that  Castro 
is  a  liar.  He  rose  to  power  on  a  promise 
to  throw  out  the  Batista  regime  and  hold 
elections  within  a  year.  Castro's  promise, 
of  course,  was  never  carried  out.  The 
Sentinel  Star  comments : 

Nearly  16  years  have  passed  and  the  Cuban 
people  still  are  waiting  for  their  Marxist  de- 
liverer to  let  them  mark  a  ballot.  Obviously 
a  man  who'd  lie  to  his  own  people  isn't  to 
be  accepted  as  a  paragon  of  veracity  In 
world  diplomacy. 

History  shows  that  Castio  camiot  be 
believed.  This  fact  makes  me  even  more 
skeptical  of  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  editorial 
from  the  March  7  edition  of  the  Sen- 
tinel Star: 

[From  the  Orlando  (Pla.)  Sentinel  Star. 

Mar.  7,  1975) 

Remember,  Fidel  Is  a  Liar 

The  United  States  does  business  with  many 
a  Communist  government — Including  the 
mother  country.  Soviet  Russia — and  dealing 
with  Cuba  would  be  no  different  in  principle 
than  commerce  with,  say,  Romania  or  Poland. 

Therefore  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
suggestion  of  Sens.  Jacob  K.  Javits.  R-N.Y. 
and  Claiborne  Pell,  D-R.I..  that  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  look 
into  a  resolution  of  differences  between  Ha- 
vana and  Washington  to  "normalize  rela- 
tions' soon. 

Our  only  reservations  are  that  any  such 
action  be  in  the  U.S.  national  Interest  (or 
at  least  not  do  us  a  disservice)  and  that  we 
take  anything  Fidel  Castro  says  with  a  large 
grain  of  s&lt. 

The  key  to  Castro's  1959-60  revolution,  re- 
member, was  a  promise  to  sweep  out  the 
corrupt  Batista  regime  and  then  hold  elec- 
tions no  later  than  a  year  after  his  govern- 
ment assumed  power. 

Nearly  16  years  ha\e  passed  and  the  Cu- 
ban people  still  are  waiting  for  their  Marxist 
deliverer  to  let  them  mark  a  ballot.  Obviously 
a  man  who'd  lie  to  his  own  people  Isn't  to 
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be  accepted  as  a  paragon  of  veracity  In  world 
diplomacy. 

A  further  stipulation  should  be  some  kind 
of  enforceable  commitment  that  Castro  won't 
make  further  attempts  to  subvert  other 
Latin  American  countries  with  his  brand  of 
Bolshevik  revolution. 


March  12,  1975 


SISTER   ST.    CLARA,   BVM 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  enter- 
ing today  an  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 23,  1975.  issue  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Telegraph-Herald.  It  presents  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Sister  Mary  St.  Clara, 
a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  BVM, 
who  is  recognized  as  an  accomplished 
home  economist  and  dietician.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  how  many  individuals  and 
families  in  the  tri-State  area  around 
Dubuque  eat  better,  more  balanced,  nu- 
tritional, healthy  meals  because  of  sis- 
ters' dedication  and  expertise  in  her 
unique  apostolate.  I  know  that  Sister  St. 
Clara  is  respected  and  admired  for  her 
many  years  of  service  to  the  homemakers 
of  the  area  and  I  think  this  article  is  a 
fitting  testimony  to  that  contribution. 

The  article  follows : 
(From    the    Dubuque     (Iowa)     Telegraph- 
Herald,  Feb.  23,  1975) 
Home  Ec  Career  Begins  by  Chance 
(By  Sandy  Wood) 

Sister  M.  St.  Clara  Sullivan,  BVM,  never 
wanted  to  take  home  economics.  When  she 
entered  college,  she  agreed  with  her  parents 
and  brother  to  try  it  for  a  year.  But  she  did 
so  reluctantly,  determined  to  sit  in  the  back 
of  the  class  and  hate  it.  Luckily,  things 
didn't  work  out  quite  like  she  had  planned. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tables  turned  on  h<r. 
Her  crisply-dressed  teacher  told  the  class  she 
was  glad  they  were  interested  in  homemak- 
Ing.  because  they  all  could  make  better 
homes.  Sister  St.  Clara  then  saw  a  goal  in 
the  field  she  had  Intended  to  hate.  That 
teacher,  she  says  today,  inspired  her  to  ob- 
tain a  master's  degree  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  embark  upon  a  career  which  has 
Included  devoting  a  lifetime  of  teaching  to 
Clarke  College,  teaching  and  advising  the 
entire  community  through  radio  and  news- 
paper, and  juding  Recipe  Roundup  every  year 
since  it  began  20  years  ago. 

During  that  time,  she  has  seen  loads  of 
Recipe  Roundup  entries,  in  several  categor- 
ies. Looking  back,  she  has  only  praise  for 
the  entrants. 

"What  I  have  noticed  over  the  years," 
.she  said,  "are  Improvements  In  following 
directions  and  neatness.  Also,  now  we  seem 
to  have  so  many  more  entries  not  only 
from  good  Dubuque  cooks,  but  from  people 
out  in  the  area." 

As  a  judge,  although  she  tests  the  winning 
recipes,  she  admits  a  clever  title  catches  her 
eye.  She  says  she  will  never  forget  the  title 
of  the  winning  recipe  in  the  category  she 
Judged  last  year.  It  was  called  "Forgotten 
Cake." 

Sister  St.  Clara  Is  now  In  retirement  in 
the  city,  working  part-time  in  the  Alumni 
Office  at  Clarke.  But  the  liie  that  has  led 
her  there  is  packed  with  memories  and  ac- 
complishments. She  does  not  have  to  be 
coaxed  to  talk  about  them. 

Probably  one  of  her  most  satisfying  accom- 
plishments was  the  "Clarke  Radio  Kitchen  of 


the  Air,"  which  began  back  In  1939,  Sister 
St.  Clara  said,  on  radio  station  WKBB,  which 
is  now  WDBQ. 

"I  had  a  brother  who  was  a  Jesuit  in  New 
Orleans,"  she  said,  enthusiastically.  "He  and 
a  friend  really  first  got  things  moving  for 
me.  They  worked  with  a  radio  station  there." 

During  a  visit  with  her,  she  said,  they  sug- 
gested she  go  on  the  radio  with  a  cooking 
program.  When  she  received  the  okay  from 
WKBB,  she  cautiously  approached  the  su- 
perior at  Mount  Carmel  ("religious  orders 
were  not  so  free  in  those  days"),  who  was 
delighted. 

The  program,  which  drew  an  audience  of 
homemakers  to  what  is  now  Clarke's  Music 
Hall,  served  both  to  train  students  In  home 
economics  and  journalism  and  to  share 
recipes  with  its  listeners.  Students  prepared 
the  dishes  on  the  show's  kitchen,  which  was 
wheeled  out  on  the  stage. 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  that  program." 
Sister  St.  Clara  remembered,  "is  that  it  be- 
came like  a  club.  The  women  were  so  loyal 
and  united." 

Highlights  of  the  program  are  many.  One 
day  she  particularly  remembers. 

"I  always  would  say,  "If  you  have  any 
questions,  feel  free  to  call  me.'  One  day,  I 
was  hurrying  to  lock  the  department  so  I 
could  get  to  Holy  Hour  when  the  phone  rang. 
When  I  answered,  a  voice  said,  'Sister,  would 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  wild  rice 
and  chestnut  stuffing  for  duck?'  Since  I 
was  in  a  hurry  and  on  my  way  out.  I  told  him 
if  he  wovxld  send  me  a  .self-addressed  en- 
velope, I  would  look  it  up  for  him.  He  said, 
'Sister,  I'm  a  blind  veteran.  If  you  could 
tell  me  what  I  need,  I  could  get  someone  to 
get  It  for  me  so  I  could  make  my  own  din- 
ner." Well,"  Sister  St.  Clara  said,  "I  went  to 
work  right  then." 

"People  still  feel  free  to  call  me,"  she  said. 
"Ju?t  the  night  before  last,  a  woman  called 
anrt  asked  me  exactly  how  to  prepare  pork 
chops." 

While  conducting  the  radio  show.  Sister 
St.  Clara  co-authored,  with  a  Unlver-slty  of 
Dubuque  teacher,  a  homemaker's  column  for 
the  Telegraph  Herald.  The  show  ended  in 
1969.  That  year.  Sister  St.  Clara  also  com- 
pleted 50  years  of  teaching  at  Clarke,  40  years 
of  preparing  dieticians,  and  was  named  pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

During  those  j-ears  at  Clarke,  she  taught 
"home  economics  with  a  stress  on  home- 
making."  In  1928,  she  said,  two  students 
walked  into  the  department  and  said,  "We 
v/ant  to  be  dieticians.  How  do  you  go  abotit 
if?"  She  found  out.  Abotit  1930,  she  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, which  qualified  her  to  train  students 
for  dietetic  internships  In  ADA-approved 
hospitals.  Several  students,  who  now  have 
gone  to  various  hospitals  and  clinics,  still 
correspond  with  her. 

In  1952,  Sister  St.  Clara  was  presented 
one  of  the  first  McCall  Mike  Awards,  given 
in  recognition  of  public  service  by  a  woman 
In  broadcasting.  After  wiiming  tlie  award, 
the  "Boys  Club  chef"  she  said,  "asked  me  if  I 
would  take  some  of  the  boys  on  the  radio 
program.  We  broxight  them  up  during  Boys' 
Club  week.  They  broadcast  and  demonstrated. 
I  never  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 
After  that,  they  wanted  to  take  a  chefs' 
course.  So  the  girls  taught  them.  And  oh, 
how  I  loved  those  boys.  Every  now  and  then 
I'll  be  going  down  the  street  and  some  great 
big  fellow  who  towers  over  me  will  stop  and 
say,  'Sister,  don't  you  remember  me?'  And 
it  win  be  one  of  those  boys." 

Like  running  into  old  friends,  81-year-old 
Sister  St.  Clara  says  the  achievements  that 
have  marked  her  career  Just  sort  of  happened 
upon  each  other.  "I  never  really  went  out 
and  searched  for  them,"  she  said.  From  the 
moment  the  determined  college  student  de- 
cided to  detest  home  economics,  "one  thing 
has  always  Just  led  to  another." 
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PUTTING  THE  FED  UNDER  FIRE 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Los  Angeles  Times  contains  an 
editorial  commentary  on  a  recent  action 
of  this  House.  I  commend  the  editorial 
for  its  discernment  of  the  motivation 
which  obviously  shone  through  the  most 
careful  and  accomplished  attempts  at 
obfuscatlon.  The  editorial  follows: 
PtmiNG  THE  Fed  Under  Fire 
The  powerful  seven-man  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  easy  political  scapegoat.  It  has 
great  autonomy  and  broad  powers.  The  work 
of  its  members  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
they  tend  to  make  stuffy  speeches.  So  the 
Fed  governors  are  often  called  on  the  con- 
gressional carpet  when  the  economy  turns 
sour. 

Lately  It  has  begun  happening  again.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  res- 
olution that  would  have  the  Fed  reduce 
long-term  interest  rates  quickly.  The  resolu- 
tion also  states  the  House's  desire  for  Fed 
Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums  to  report  fre- 
quently on  what  the  board  is  planning  to  do 
about  the  money  supply,  credit  conditions 
and  interest  rates.  A  similar  resolution  is 
taking  shape  in  the  Senate. 

Many  congressmen  would  like  to  see  the 
Fed's  wings  clipped.  Its  members  are  now 
appointed,  confirmed  and  then  left  largely 
to  their  own  devices  during  their  fixed  ten- 
tires.  But  the  legislators  would  like  to  start 
overseeing  the  board  more  closely  and  telling 
it  just  what  to  do. 

It  is  a  bad  idea.  Despite  the  odds  against  it, 
the  Fed  has  not  done  badly  in  its  work.  In 
fact,  it  has  done  better  than  Congress  and 
the  White  Hotise  in  responding  quickly  to 
economic  troubles  with  action  Instead  of  de- 
bates and  electioneering.  Inflation  would  no 
doubt  have  become  even  worse  in  1973  and 
1974  had  the  Fed  not  clamped  down  early 
on  the  credit  supply.  The  economy  might 
have  boomed  longer,  and  then  slowed  even 
more  abruptly,  than  it  did. 

Now  the  board  is  criticized  for  not  expand- 
ing the  money  supply  quickly  enough.  Ac- 
tually, the  Fed  la  doing  its  part  to  make 
moderate  expansion  possible.  But  any  expan- 
sion depends  on  borrowers'  desire  to  borrow, 
and  bankers  report  that  demand  for  loans 
is  down.  That  makes  the  complex  process 
work  far  more  slowly. 

The  House  call  for  action  to  reduce  long- 
term  Interest  rates  Is  merely  foolish.  Cer- 
tainly the  goal  is  worthy,  for  high  rates  deny 
employment  to  the  job  seeker,  leave  the  en- 
trepreneur tmable  to  e^and  his  business, 
and  price  home  buyers  out  of  the  market. 
No  doubt  every  member  of  the  Fed  would 
be  happy  to  see  those  rates  come  down.  But 
getting  there  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 

The  Ped  can  reduce  rates  In  the  short-term 
money  markets  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
credit  until  it  meets  or  exceeds  demand.  That 
is  happening  now.  The  going  charge  for  a 
three-month  loan  from  one  big  blue-chip 
corporation  to  another  is  about  654%,  down 
from  more  than  8%  a  year  ago,  and  other 
short-term  rates  are  following  along— all  be- 
cause of  the  Fed's  actions. 

A  30-year  mortgage  on  a  house  or  a  fac- 
tory U  something  else  again,  for  no  sane 
lender— except  a  philanthropist — will  make 
a  loan  below  what  he  figures  will  be  needed 
to  protect  himself  against  inflation  and  make 
a  little  profit,  too.  That  rule  applies  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  the  Fed  prints  up  and 
crams  into  the  system.  In  fact,  if  it  creates 
too  much  credit,  the  lenders  wUl  become 
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more   nervotis   about  future   inflation   and 
nose  their  rates  again. 

8o  Congress  should  look  somewhere  else 
for  the  scapegoat  to  blame  for  high  inter- 
est rates  and  the  slack  economy.  The  leg- 
islators might  start  right  in  their  own  balls, 
where  the  massive  boom-era  Vietnam  war 
deficits  were  approved,  and  where  acclaim 
greeted  the  price  and  wage  controls  that 
later  led  to  shortages,  bottlenecks,  continued 
rampant  inflation  and  the  resulting  slump. 


CONYERS  DEPLORES  INADEQUACY 
OF  PIECEMEAL  JOB  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  shall  vote  for  the  emermency  employ- 
ment appropriations  the  House  is  con- 
sidering today,  no  one  should  be  deluded 
Into  believing  that  such  minimal,  piece- 
meal actions  will  even  begin  to  cope  with 
the  awesome  problem  of  unemplojmient 
and  depression  which  confronts  the 
United  States  today. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Act  last  December,  I  pointed 
out  that  fully  half  of  the  jobs  created  by 
that  bill  would  have  been  needed  to  give 
work  to  the  unemployed  men  and  women 
In  Detroit  alone.  Since  that  time,  the 
official  unemployment  rates  have  con- 
tinued to  sk3Tocket,  but  the  Govern- 
ment's concern  and  commitment  have 
not  even  begim  to  keep  pace.  The  num- 
ber of  jobless  people  who  are  no  longer 
even  included  in  the  official  unemploy- 
ment figures  by  Itself  exceeds  the  total 
number  of  jobs  we  are  providing  for  to- 
day. 

But  however  inadequate  It  may  be. 
President  Ford  Is  likely  to  veto  this  bill 
with  the  paltry  assistance  It  provides. 
And  even  If  the  Congress  prevails  over 
a  presidential  veto,  very  few  of  the  un- 
employed millions  will  ever  know  the  dif- 
ference. Not  only  is  the  number  of  jobs 
provided  by  this  bill  totally  Inadequate, 
many  of  them  will  probably  never  even 
be  created  because  of  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  this  so-called  emergency  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  creating  a  few  jobs 
which  will  disappear  again  In  a  matter 
of  months,  this  Government  must 
acknowledge  and  assume  Its  largest  ob- 
ligation; to  Insure  that  no  man  or  wom- 
an will  ever  again  be  without  the  chance 
to  learn  a  decent  living. 

I  propose  a  new  and  more  meaningful 
definition  of  the  Nation's  security  that 
transcends  a  "security"  based  only  on 
missiles,  tanks,  and  submarines.  Amer- 
ica's national  security  must  by  definition 
Include  Job  security  for  our  workers.  In- 
come security  for  our  families,  personal 
security  for  our  city  dwellere,  nutritional 
security  for  the  poor  and  elderly,  edu- 
cational security  for  our  children,  and 
equal  opportimity  security  for  everyone. 
If  the  Congress  would  provide  for  Its 
people  with  the  same  devotion  it  pampers 
the  Pentagon,  an  Increasingly  cjnlcal 
citizenry  might  become  convinced  that 
the  Congress  does  in  fact  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 
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The  goal  of  full  employment,  first  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Congress  more  than  25 
years  ago,  remains  unfulfilled  while  the 
Federal  Government  debates  what  Is  an 
"acceptable"  rate  of  unemployment  and 
whether  Inflation  Is  a  more  important 
problem  than  depression.  In  fact,  no  level 
of  unemployment  is  acceptable,  and  the 
only  way  to  put  a  permanent  end  to  the 
boom-and-bust  economic  cycles  is  to 
create  a  Federal  job  guarantee  program 
in  the  context  of  national  priorities  that 
will  support  it.  The  business  of  America 
is  not  business;  the  business  of  America 
ought  to  be  insuring  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  quaUty  of  life  for  all. 

As  anyone  who  is  famUiar  with  Amer- 
ica's cities  already  knows,  the  burden  of 
unemployment  is  not  borne  equally  by 
all  the  American  people.  The  hardest  hit 
and  the  least  \islble  to  statisticians  and 
lawmakers  are  the  black  teenagers,  al- 
most half  of  whom  caimot  find  work.  For 
them,  depression  is  nothing  new  or  un- 
usual; it  is  a  normal  condition  of  their 
lives  which  undermines  whatever  hope 
remains  that  they  will  be  able  to  afford 
food  and  shelter,  much  less  the  comforts 
which  they  see  advertised  every  day  as 
things  which  the  "average  American" 
enjoys.  For  all  our  talk  about  conserving 
the  Nation's  scarce  natural  resources,  we 
continue  to  mindlessly  squander  our  most 
precious  resources — the  health  and  hope 
of  our  youth.  Evidence  of  this  shameful 
waste  is  provided  in  the  following  article 
by  Herrington  J.  Bryce,  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  which  ap- 
peared In  today's  Washington  Post: 

The  Cbisis  in  Black  Teenage 
Unemployment 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  black 
teen-agers  has  risen  by  an  astronomical  43 
per  cent  over  the  last  year.  Nearly  400,000 
black  youths  (41.1  per  cent  of  their  labor 
force)  are  poundtag  the  streets  looking  for 
work. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many,  but 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  black 
teen-agers  has  always  been  intolerably  high. 
Even  in  good  times,  say  in  1969,  when  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  was  3.5  per  cent, 
the  black  teen-age  unemployment  rate  was 
24  per  cent.  Furthermore,  ever  since  the  mid- 
dle '608  the  black  teen-age  unemployment 
rate  has  been  more  than  twice  that  of  their 
white  counterparts.  Ever  since  the  1957- 
1958  recession,  at  least  a  fourth  of  all  black 
teen-agers  have  been  unemployed. 

We  did  not  get  to  the  41  per  cent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  one  big  leap.  It  should  not 
have  been  a  surprise.  Knowing  that  teen- 
age unemplojrment  climbs  rapidly  in  a  reces- 
sion, we  should  have  expected  it  as  part  of 
the  overall  forecast  of  an  8  plus  general  un- 
employment rate.  Moreover,  durtog  the  year 
the  black  teen-age  unemployment  rate 
worsened  steadily  month  by  month,  but  no- 
body noticed.  It  was  34.5  per  cent  in  Octo- 
ber, 36.9  per  cent  in  Noveml)er,  37.7  per  cent 
in  December,  and  then  the  Jump  to  41. 1 
per  cent  in  January.  And  flgttres  seriously 
underestimate  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 
Black  teen-agers  are  accelerating  the  pace 
at  which  they  leave  the  labor  force.  Between 
1973  and  1974  alone,  the  ntimber  of  black 
teen-agers  who  left  the  labor  force  In  disgust 
and  convinced  that  they  could  not  find  jobs 
more  than  doubled.  These  discouraged 
youths  are  not  counted  among  the  unem- 
ployed. 

And  the  problem  is  not  only  in  the  poor 
sections  of  our  cities.  At  the  close  of  last 
year,  the  unemployment  rate  for  black  teen- 
agers living  In  the  poor  sections  of  our  metro- 
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politau  areas  was  43  per  cent  compared  to 
34  percent  in  the  non-poor  areas.  Even  black 
teen-agers  outside  of  the  large  cities  have 
an  Intolerably  high  rate.  More  than  one 
fourth  of  them  are  unemployed.  And  most 
are  not  eligible  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance even  under  the  new  expanded  program; 
for  many  are  not  part  of  the  experienced 
labor  force,  and  many  quit  voluntarily  or 
did  not  work  long  enough  to  qualify. 

Tlie  unfortunate  part  about  all  this  is  that 
we  have  consistently  belittled  the  problem  of 
high  black  teen-age  unemployment.  The  ar- 
gument persisted  that  teen-age  luiemploy- 
ment  was  not  all  that  Important.  It  was  the 
male  head  of  the  household  who  was  impor- 
tant. The  error  in  this  chauvinism  is  that 
nearly  34  per  cent  of  biark  families  as  com- 
pared to  10  per  cent  of  white  families  are 
with  a  female  head  and  this  fact  is  especially 
poignant  with  poor  black  families;  64  per 
cent  are  female-headed. 

The  point  Is  that  black  teen-agers  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  earnings  of  their 
families.  While  their  median  Income  Is  Just 
over  $600  per  year,  this  is  just  imder  one- 
tenth  of  the  Income  of  the  average  black 
family.  Such  a  proportion  Is  critical  in  low- 
income  black  families.  Furthermore.  20  per 
cent  of  low-income  black  families  have  more 
than  one  wage  earner.  Who  are  tliese  other 
earners?  Many  are  teen-agers. 

The  situation  Is  substantially  different 
among  white  low-income  families.  Poverty 
in  this  group  relates  more  to  the  elderly 
than  it  does  among  blacks  where  poverty  Is 
the  plight  of  people  who  have  children. 

It  is  not  only  in  respect  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  family  Income  that  black  teen-agers' 
work  is  important,  but  also  with  respect  to 
their  future.  Teen-age  employment  provides 
work  experience,  it  provides  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  select  professions,  to  develop  proper 
work  attitudes,  and  to  obtain  an  exposure  to 
new  friends.  Little  wonder  that  we  find  that 
after  years  of  being  beaten  around  in  the 
labor  force,  blacks  develop  high  labor  market 
turnover  rates.  We  destroy  proper  work  at- 
titudes at  the  outset. 

What  can  be  done?  Many  call  for  summer 
employment  for  youth.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  is  askhig  for  approxi- 
mately 1.2  million  summer  jobs  for  their 
urban  youth.  Laudable,  but  for  blacks  this 
misses  the  point.  The  seriousness  of  black 
teen-age  unemployment  is  year-round.  It  has 
been  38  per  cent  or  more  during  these  winter 
months. 

Public  service  employment?  Yes,  but  the 
number  of  jobs  to  be  provided  by  the  cur- 
rent public  service  employment  program  is 
so  small  that  it  will  not  have  an  appreciable 
effect  even  on  the  adult  unemployment  rate. 
Faced  with  a  choice,  employers  will  (as  they 
must)    choose  adults — not  teen-ager-s. 

Many  suggest  trainhig.  But  during  all  the 
trainhig  and  placement  activities  of  the  eos 
the  black  teen-age  unemployment  rate  was 
25  per  cent  or  belter.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  do  not  need  these  programs.  We  need  a 
more  intensified  and  a  more  sophisticated 
effort  than  those  of  the  1960s. 

Naive  as  it  may  seem.  I  believe  that  com- 
mitment (money  and  policy)  is  what  it  is 
all  about.  The  fact  is  that  in  oiu-  economy 
neither  the  private  nor  the  public  sector  has 
any  commitment  to  full  employment.  The 
private  sector's  commitment  is  to  higher 
profits.  ThU  is  frequently  attained  merelv  by 
increasing  prices.  Sometimes  it  is  attained  by 
firing  or  furloughlng  workers  which  only  In- 
creases the  unemployment  rate. 

It  is  true  that  full  employment  Is  a  nebu- 
lous concept.  But  it  does  change  priorities. 
It  directs  and  mobilizes  the  government  to 
find  Jobs.  Furthermore,  when  the  economy 
is  fully  employed  blacks,  women,  teen-agers 
and  unsklUed  workers  do  relativelv  well.  His- 
torically, their  wages  rise  faster  than  those 
of  very  skilled  workers.  They  do  well  because 
employers,  faced  with  a  pressing  need  to  in- 
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crease  their  output  to  meet  a  rising  demand, 
find  It  too  costly  to  discriminate  or  to  put 
unrealistic  requirements  on  who  they  hire. 

Admittedly,  education  Is  no  panacea— one 
fifth  of  all  black  family  heads  who  are  poor 
had  at  least  a  high  school  education.  A 
black  who  has  finished  high  school  makes  no 
more  than  a  white  who  finished  eighth  grade 
and  one  who  has  finished  college  makes  no 
more  than  a  white  college  dropout.  All  this 
aside,  education  is  important.  Most  black 
teen-agers  ought  to  be  in  school  rather  than 
in  the  laljor  market. 

The  sad  reality  of  black  teen-age  life  Is 
that  It  lacks  viable  alternatives.  White  teen- 
agers also  leave  the  labor  force.  But  they 
have  some  place  to  go.  They  are  enrolling  in 
colleges  and  in  the  military  in  increasing 
numbers.  Many  go  home  to  parents  who  are 
not  economically  strapped. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment rate  rises,  blacks  will  have  to  compete 
more  Intensely  for  entrance  Into  colleges 
which  is  a  newfound  hope.  As  the  supply  of 
potential  students  and  soldiers  swells  with 
young  whites  who  are  leaving  the  work  force 
in  search  of  alternatives,  there  will  be  a 
strong  incentive  for  college  and  military  re- 
cruiters to  screen  out  blacks  either  on  the 
basis  of  qualification  or  discrimination.  The 
black  teen-ager  will  continue  to  fall  behind. 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAIL 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  27,  1975.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
2153,  a  bill  which  designates  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trail  as  a  new  national  scenic 
trail.  This  legislation  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  backpacking  trail  from 
Glacier  National  Park,  Montana  to 
Olympic  National  Park,  Washington 
State. 

The  number  of  backpackers  has  been 
growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate  and  by 
the  late  1960's  literally  millions  of  light- 
weight packs  had  been  sold.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  backpacking  is  no 
short-lived  fad  but  a  resurgence  of  both 
the  traditional  American  love  for  the 
outdoors  and  of  "lighting  out  for  the 
frontier."  Today,  backpacking  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  least  expensive, 
most  democratic,  and  most  satisfying 
forms  of  recreation.  Unfortunately,  this 
new  popularity  has  often  led  to  over- 
crowding of  campsites  and  trails.  This 
is  why  action  must  be  taken  now  to  ease 
the  strain  on  our  overburdened  National 
Trails  System. 

The  National  Trails  System  Act  of  1968 
made  the  already  well-known  Appa- 
lachian Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Ti-ail 
into  the  first  national  scenic  trails.  These 
two  footpaths  follow  the  crests  of  the 
Appalachians  in  the  East  and  of  the 
Cascades  and  Sierras  in  the  West.  H.R. 
2153  would  add  the  proposed  Pacific 
Northwest  Trail  to  the  list  of  "study 
trails"  in  the  1968  act. 

Unlike  the  Appalacliian  or  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trails,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
is  an  east-west  route.  Stretching  more 
than  1.000  miles  from  the  presently- 
planned  Continental  Divide  Trail  to  the 
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Pacific  Ocean,  this  footpath  links  a 
tantalizing  variety  of  Northwest  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  way  is  moimtainous. 
The  Rockies,  the  Selkirks.  the  Cascades, 
and  the  Olympics  are  only  some  of  the 
most  famous  mountains  which  the  hiker 
will  cross.  Great  rivers  such  as  the 
Kootenai,  the  Columbia,  the  Skagit,  and 
the  Hoh  charm  the  westbound  hiker. 
The  desert-like  lowlands  of  the  Okano- 
gan contrast  vividly  with  the  temperate 
rain  forests  elsewhere  on  the  trail.  On 
the  Olympic  Peninsula,  glorious  alpine 
scenery  is  not  far  from  dramatic  wilder- 
ness beaches.  This  trail  offers  more 
variety  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  Northwest  history  is  here  for  the 
hiker  to  discover  on  his  own  two  feet. 
The  Indian  past  survives  in  the  legends 
of  the  Kettle  Range's  White  Mountain 
and  in  the  perfectly-preserved  500  year 
old  village  which  archaeologists  are  un- 
covering at  Cape  Alava.  The  pioneer  pe- 
riod, especially,  confronts  and  fascinates 
backpackers  in  the  form  of  log  cabins  in 
old  clearings  and  in  the  memories  of  old- 
timers.  Whidbey  Island  can  even  boast 
an  authentic  blockhouse.  All  across  the 
Northwest  there  are  interesting  traces  of 
early  travellers — the  explorers  such  as 
Ross  and  Thompson ;  and  forgotten  trap- 
pers, homesteaders,  riverboaters,  miners, 
and  foresters.  To  walk  the  trail  is  to 
learn  American  history  the  best  way,  the 
personal,  imforgettable  way. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trail  will  have  a  beneficial 
economic  impact  upon  the  region.  In- 
come will  accrue  to  local  merchants, 
outfitters,  and  trail  crews  and  many  vis- 
itors will  need  campground  and  motel  ac- 
commodations. In  a  region  where  so 
many  enterprises  have  risen  and  fallen 
over  the  years,  trail -based  recreation 
can  offer  a  modest  yet  firm  boost  to  local 
economies. 

Ronald  Strickland,  an  avid  backpack- 
er, began  in  1970  to  develop  an  east- 
west  route  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
soon  expanding  this  idea  into  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  national  scenic  trail 
across  the  entire  region.  Other  hikers 
and  conservationists  have  been  enthusi- 
astic about  his  plan  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  outdoor  magazines.  Regional 
and  national  support  for  the  trail  has 
begun  to  grow. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress  I 
introduced  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
bill  in  the  House.  Senators  Jackson  and 
Magnuson  introduced  an  Identical  bill 
in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
not  enough  time  for  hearings  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

The  94th  Congress  should  act  to  add 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail  to  the  list 
of  "study  trails"  under  the  National 
Trails  System  Act.  Because  H.R.  2153 
is  a  study  bill,  little  money  need  be  ap- 
propriated initially  and  because  most 
of  the  trail  route  crosses  Federal  lands, 
the  eventual  cost  will  be  slight.  Hope- 
fully, Northwest  outdoorsmen  will  con- 
tribute time  and  effort  to  trail  planning 
and  maintenance  on  the  model  of  the 
thousands  of  Appalachian  Trail  volun- 
teers. In  an  era  of  large-scale  Govern- 
ment planning,  trail  projects  such  as  . 
this  are  still  the  province  of  citizen  ini- 
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tiative.  Just  as  sophisticated  skills  and 
equipment  are  not  necessary  to  enjoy 
the  trail,  this  legislation  is  also  simple 
and  direct.  It  would  create  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  dream-come-true  for  mil- 
lions of  hikers — the  Pacific  Northwest 
National  Scenic  Trail. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Strickland 
appeared  in  Backpacker  magazine  and 
I  submit  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Your  Support  Is  Needed  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Scenic  Trail 
(By  Ronald  Gibson  Strickland) 
I  proposed  that  Congress  create  a  Pacific 
Northwest   National   Scenic   Trail   from   the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
trail  would  join  the  Appalachian  and   the 
Pacific   Crest   Trails   in   the   National   Trail 
System. 

No  other  region  of  our  country  Is  so  well 
endowed  as  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  mag- 
nificent hiking  country  suitable  for  a  new 
national  trail.  And  perhaps  nowhere  else 
can  hikers'  pent-up  demand  for  new  trails 
be  so  well  accommodated.  Imagine  taking  a 
hike  from  the  Continental  Divide  near  fabu- 
lous Boulder  Pass  in  Glacier  National  Park 
across  the  Northwest's  mountains,  deserts 
and  river  valleys  to  Olympic  National  Park's 
Pacific  Beach.  From  well  above  treellne  to 
luxuriant  forests,  from  one  inland  wilder- 
ness area  to  another,  to  the  most  mysterious 
of  all  wildernesses — the  sea — will  someday 
stretch  a  dream  trail,  a  passionate  walker's 
trail. 

It  will  be  as  much  as  possible  a  wilderness 
trail  with  relatively  difficult  access,  relatively 
few  signs  and  shelters,  and  relatively  great 
attention  given  in  planning  to  its  walkers' 
potential  wilderness  experience. 

It  will  be  a  trail  of  superb  backpacking — 
not  pale,  bland,  crowded  trail  slumming — 
but  adventurous  frontier  walking.  Today 
there  is  a  great  obligation  upon  those  who 
would  create  a  new  national  scenic  traU  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Overcrowd- 
ing, poor  design  and  location,  deterioration 
of  wilderness  values  and  rampant  vandalism 
can  all  be  minimized  if  enough  thought, 
dedication,  and  money  are  devoted  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Trail.  I  strongly  believe 
that  creating  a  new  trail  to  serve  the  geo- 
metrically growing  numbers  of  backpackers 
need  not  be  a  disservice  to  the  country 
through  which  that  trail  passes. 

In  fact,  in  addition  to  its  other  values,  the 
creation  of  this  trail  would  help  to  protect 
many  fine  roadless  areas  that  are  now  in 
danger  of  development.  The  National  Trails 
Act  of  1968  provides  some  direct  protection 
scenic  trail.  Even  more  helpful  would  be 
for  every  footpath  designated  as  a  national 
the  Incentive  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
would  provide  for  federal  administrators  to 
emphasize  wilderne.ss  values  in  their  man- 
agement of  land  on  either  side  of  the  trail, 
as  well. 

Since  most  of  the  Washington  portion  of 
the  trail  would  be  on  existing  paths  and 
tracks,  you  can  already  hide  it.  You  may 
even  discover  a  better  route  than  mine. 

Backpackers  must  assume  the  burden  of 
leadership  in  creating  America's  National 
Trails  System. 


FLOOD  DISASTER  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1973 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WEST  VSKGUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  sent  letters 
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to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  alert  them  to  the  problems 
that  will  be  generated  for  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  in  the 
veiT  near  future  if  Congress  fails  to 
amend  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 

Some  14,000  communities  have  been 
designated  by  HUD  as  fiood  prone.  As  of 
December  31,  8,500  of  them  had  not 
elected  to  enter  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. Under  the  1973  law  those  com- 
munities that  do  not  enter  the  insurance 
program  by  a  specific  deadline  will  have 
sanctions  imposed  on  them.  That  deatl- 
line  is  July  1,  1975,  or  1  year  after  formal 
nctification  by  HUD,  whichever  is  later. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
will  be  created  for  the  nonparticipating 
communities : 

No  Federal  assistance  can  be  obtained 
for  "acquisition  or  construction"  in  the 
flood  plain. 

No  commercial  bank,  savings  and  loan 
association  or  credit  union  that  is  fed- 
erally regulated — that  is,  practically  all 
financial  institutions — can  make  a  loan 
on  property  in  the  flood  plain. 

Building  and  development  in  the  flood 
plain  will  practically  cease.  Property 
values  will  decline,  and  the  home  build- 
ing market  will  be  severely  impacted.  We 
already  have  problems  with  the  avail- 
ability of  home  mortgage  money.  This 
law,  when  fully  applicable,  will  exacer- 
bate those  problems. 

The  "flood  plain,"  by  definition,  is  that 
area  of  a  commimity  that  has  a  prob- 
ability of  being  flooded  once  every  100 
years.  This  criterion  includes  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  that  is  now  being  used 
for  useful  purposes.  Downtown  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  a  sizable  portion  of  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  portions  of  New  York  City,  and 
parts  of  Alexandria,  Va. — these  are  but 
a  few  examples.  And,  there  are  many 
localities  where  private  homes,  industrial 
facilities  and  commercial  installations 
operate  with  complete  confidence  in  the 
so-called  flood  plain.  Often  the  only  de- 
velopable land  in  some  of  these  com- 
munities is  flood  prone  under  the  terms 
of  the  law. 

And  now  HUD  advises  that  there  can 
be  no  personal  loans,  secured  by  the  bor- 
rowers  reputation,  ability  to  pay,  and 
be  used  to  repair  or  repaint  a  house  in 
the  flood  plain  even  though  the  loan  is 
not  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property. 

There  are  many  diverse  reasons  why 
all  affected  communities  do  not  enter 
the  program.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  fact  that  participation  requires  the 
enactment  of  stringent  zoning  laws  and 
building  codes  which  would  have  a 
severe  economic  impact  on  some  com- 
mimities  and  to  which  there  is  strong 
local  resistance. 

One  problem  is  that  flood  insurance 
would  become  mandatory  upon  refinanc- 
ing or  sale  of  an  existing  property  in  a 
participating  commimity.  Another  prob- 
lem is  that  some  communities  do  not 
have  and  cannot  afford  the  administra- 
tive machinery  to  enforce  and  operate 
the  required  ordinances. 

In  other  areas,  the  appropriate  juris- 
diction does  not,  imder  State  law,  have 
the  authority  to  enact  land  use  laws  or 
building  codes.  In  others,  such  laws 
would  be  subject  to  a  public  referendiun. 
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Tliere  are  other  unique  reasons,  but 
not  so  unique  is  the  public  conviction 
that  no  one  in  Washington  should  tell 
the  local  authorities  that  they  must 
enact  certain  laws,  or  suffer  a  cutoff  of 
Federal  fimds.  The  resentment  created 
has,  in  my  opinion,  delayed  participation 
even  in  some  areas  where  it  is  feasible 
and  advantageous. 

Some  commimities  have  entered  the 
progiam  mider  extreme  duress.  Marietta. 
Ohio,  is  a  perfect  example.  Nearly  all 
of  downtown  Marietta,  the  oldest  city 
in  Ohio,  is  in  the  Ohio  River  flood  plain. 
Recently,  the  Marietta  City  Council  met 
to  consider  enacting  the  local  ordinances 
requii-ed  to  enter  the  flood  insurance 
program.  All  seven  city  councilmen 
strongly  objected  but  were  caught  in  a 
bind.  If  they  did  not  approve  the  ordi- 
nances, their  constituents  would  suffer 
the  severe  sanctions  spelled  out  in  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act. 

So,  a  "straw  vote  "  was  taken — Uterally. 
Four  "long  straws"  and  three  "short 
straws"  were  prepared.  Councilmen  who 
drew  the  long  straws  were  required  to 
vote  for  the  ordinances.  Those  fortunate 
enough  to  draw  the  tliree  short  straws 
voted  "nay." 

And  that  is  how  Marietta,  Ohio,  came 
into  the  flood  insurance  program  by  a 
4-to-3  straw  vote. 

To  set  forth  the  impact  of  the  sanc- 
tions involved  in  this  law,  let  me  cite  a 
few  examples : 

First,  a  private  property  owner  wishes 
to  sell  his  residence.  The  residence  is 
located  in  the  flood  plain  as  designated 
by  HUD.  The  community — city  or 
county— in  which  it  is  located  has  not 
participated  in  the  federally  subsidized 
insurance  program.  The  result  is  that  the 
purchaser  must  pay  cash  for  the  prop- 
erty or  the  seller  must  carry  the  loan 
personally.  Few  sellers  are  in  a  position 
to  do  this  and  few  buyers  have  cash. 

Second,  a  community,  as  a  part  of  its 
flood  plain  management  program,  wants 
to  build  a  park  or  recreation  area  along 
a  river.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion ordinarily  would  partially  fund  the 
project.  But  under  the  new  law,  BOR 
could  not  do  this,  because  the  community 
is  not  in  the  flood  insurance  program. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Administration 
has  resisted  and  continues  to  resist  con- 
structive proposals  for  making  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  more  realistic 
and  fair.  It  labels  the  difficulties  as  being 
"imagined"  problems. 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  ask  the 
City  Council  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  how 
"imaginary"  these  problems  are.  Or  ask 
local  ofiBcials  in  the  more  than  8,500  com- 
munities facing  the  sanctions  what 
"imaginary"  problems  are  preventing 
them  from  participating  in  the  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  68  of  our  col- 
leagues know  that  the  sanctions  spelled 
out  in  the  present  law  are  coercive  and 
unrealistic  and  that  the  resultant  prob- 
lems faced  by  their  constituents  are  not 
imagined.  They  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  rescind  the  im- 
duly  harsh  sanctions  in  the  Flood  Dis- 
aster Protection  Act  of  1973. 

This  measure  has  been  referred  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  of  the  House  Commit- 
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tee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  In  view  of 
the  very  real  threat  the  present  law  poses 
for  thousands  of  communities  and  mil- 
hons  of  American  citizens,  we  believe  this 
legislation  merits  prompt  consideration 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development. 


WISCONSIN  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUN- 
TEER SERVES  IN  ECUADOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  is 
one  of  the  richest  resources  we  as  a 
nation  possess.  It  is  the  willingness  to 
give  of  ourselves  and  of  our  time  for 
something  we  believe  in  that  has  made 
us  a  great  nation. 

One  of  the  special  qualities  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens  is  the  con- 
cern for  those  in  other  nations  and  the 
desire  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
in  need.  The  Peace  Corps  has  been  the 
exemplification  of  the  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  others. 

A  young  Peace  Corps  volunteer  from 
my  district,  Daniel  L.  Matthias,  of  Mani- 
towoc, has  recently  received  attention  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  farmers  in  Ecua- 
dor. A  release  from  the  ACTION  agency 
has  spoken  of  his  agricultural  extension 
work,  which  has  helped  Ecuadorian 
farmers  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
farms. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  his  ef- 
forts, he  merits  the  recognition  accorded 
him: 

Wisconsin   Pe.ace   Cobps   Volu.nteer   Sebves 
IN  Ecuador 

Peace  Corps  volunteer  Daniel  L.  Matthias 
of  Manliowoc.  Wis.  thinks  that  when  you've 
got  a  better  Idea,  It's  good  to  pass  It  around — 
eren  when  It  means  traveling  through  miles 
of  ralu  forest  to  get  your  point  across. 

As  a  result,  his  volunteer  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  in  Ecuador  has  enabled  many 
local  farmers  to  piu-chase  pure-bred  Brahman 
bulls  for  breeding  and  to  greatly  improve  the 
general  condition  of  their  farms. 

The  23-rear-old  volunteer  grew  up  on  a 
Manitowoc  dairy  farm  and  worked  on  various 
farms  in  the  Valders.  Wis.  area.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Platte- 
ville  in  1973  wiih  a  bachelor's  degree  In  ani- 
mal science. 

All  of  this  agricultural  experience  qualified 
him  for  volunteer  work  at  Rancho  Ronald, 
a  Peace  Corps  demonstration  farm  near  the 
town  of  Santo  Domingo  In  northern  Ecuador. 
Rented  from  the  German-based  Church  of 
the  Brethren.  Rancho  Ronald  has  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  Peace  Corps 
agricultural  projects  in  the  world. 

There,  a  livestock  and  dairy  breeding  pro- 
gram and  a  crop  and  gra.ss  experimentation 
project  are  run  by  nine  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. Local  farmers  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons are  brought  In  periodically  to  observe 
new  agricultural  methods  and  better  farm 
management  practices.  In  addition,  the 
ranch  has  agricultural  classes  for  small  farm- 
ers and  an  extension  program  In  which  Mat- 
thias and  four  other  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  working. 

"The  cattle  program  has  economically  up- 
graded the  lives  and  Increased  the  produc- 
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tion  of  many  local  farmers.  It  is  very  Im- 
portant for  the  country  to  increase  Its  food 
production — especially  protein — since  there 
have  already  been  food  shortages.  With  the 
population  growing  at  the  rate  It  has,  these 
certainly  will  get  worse,"  Matthias  said. 

He  is  the  son  of  Arland  and  Irene  Mat- 
thias of  1303  Ahrens  St..  Manitowoc.  He  was 
a  4-H  member  and  president  and  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  Farm 
Bureau  Touth  and  P^iture  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  selected  as  the  outstanding 
youth  by  the  Manitowoc  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  the  chapter  star  farmer  by  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

In  July,  1973.  he  Joined  the  Peace  Corps' 
agricultural  program  in  Ecuador.  Now  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  traveling  In  rural 
areas,  talking  to  farmers  about  their  prob- 
lems and  explaining  new  animal  health  pro- 
grams and  pasture  management  techniques. 
He  tells  them  about  using  better  sanita- 
tion methods,  managing  their  money  and 
pastures  effectively,  Improving  the  general 
health  of  their  animals,  ridding  cattle  of 
disease  and  parasites  and  cutting  down  the 
calf  mortality  rate,  which  runs  about  50  per 
cent. 

After  the  farms  have  been  improved  to  a 
specific  standard,  the  farmers  are  then  eli- 
gible to  buy  pure-bred  Brahman  bull  calves 
from  Rancho  Ronald  for  6,000  sucres,  or 
about  $240. 

The  Peace  Corps  ranch  was  started  seven 
years  ago  with  94  animals  donated  by  the 
Heifer  Project  International  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Today  there  is  a  breedliig  herd  of  240 
pure-bred  Brahman  cattle. 

Local  stock  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  Brahman,  but  experi- 
mental work  on  health  problems  remains  a 
primary  function  of  the  cattle  program  at 
Rancho  Ronald.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
mentation Is  to  keep  the  animals  healthy 
by  using  methods  the  small  farmers  can  af- 
ford So  far,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  sani- 
tation programs,  Inexpensive  methods  of 
treating  animals  for  parasites  and  vaccina- 
tions against  black  leg,  brucellosis  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

A  second  function  of  the  Peace  Corps 
heifer  project  is  to  determine  the  best  forms 
of  pasture  management  for  Ecuador's  rain 
forests.  In  that  tropical  climate,  grass  grows 
about  2!2  feet  every  month  and  quickly 
becomes  low  In  nutrients  and  too  stalky  for 
the  animals  to  eat.  But  if  pastiu-es  are  ro- 
tated every  four  to  five  days  so  cattle  can 
feed  on  new  grass,  the  animals  can  be  kept 
in  good  health  on  grass  alone.  This  Is  espe- 
cially Important  to  small  Ecuadorean  farm- 
ers because  feed  is  very  expensive. 

Once  experiments  are  completed  and 
termed  feasible,  it  Is  Matthias'  Job  to  get  that 
information  to  his  farmers.  Most  often  he 
does  this  by  day-to-day  visits  to  the  farmers. 
At  other  times  he  gathers  a  group  of  them 
together  for  a  demonstration  visit  to  the 
ranch. 

In  Ecuador,  Matthias  has  two  homes.  The 
main  one  Is  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  town  of 
40,000,  in  a  house  with  lights  and  running 
water.  His  other  home,  when  he  Is  out  on 
the  road,  is  near  the  village  of  Puerto  Llmon. 
There,  he  lives  with  a  family  in  a  farmhouse 
without  any  modern  mechanical  conven- 
iences, biit  with  the  "finest  living  conditions 
I  have  ever  seen,"  he  said. 

Matthias  studied  Spanish,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  Ecuador,  during  Peace  Corps  train- 
ing. But,  he  admitted,  his  progress  In  the 
language  Is  a  slow  and  continual  process. 
Sometimes  he  has  learned  words  "the  hard 
way,"  he  said. 

One  night,  he  related,  when  he  was  asleep, 
a  member  of  his  Ecuadorean  family  threw 
open  the  door  and  yelled  "ladron!"  Since 
he  had  no  Idea  what  that  meant,  he  looked 
up  the  word  In  his  Spanish  book  and  found 
that  It  means  "robber. "  He  quickly  put  on 
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his   clothes   and   ran  out,   but   by  then    of 
course,  the  thief  had  fled. 

Matthias  Is  one  of  230  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers serving  In  Ecuador  In  agricultural, 
health,  education  and  special  placement  pro- 
grams Around  the  world  about  7,900  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  trainees  are  serving 
in  68  developing  countries. 


SENSATIONALISM  AND  THE  PRESS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  years 
about  the  alleged  bias  of  large  portions 
of  the  press.  In  some  instances,  the  er- 
rors have  been  corrected.  In  others,  they 
have  not. 

It  is  especially  heartening  when  mem- 
bers of  the  press  themselves  express  con- 
cern over  the  process  of  misinforming 
which  some  of  their  colleagues  unfortu- 
nately participate  in  doing. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  what  distor- 
tions do  occur,  in  many  instances,  take 
place  not  because  of  a  particular  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  reporter  himself  but, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  is  simply  a  way  in 
which  to  create  a  sensational  story  and, 
as  a  result,  capture  the  attention  of  po- 
tential readers. 

Thus,  good  news  is  boring,  and  as 
the  old  adage  holds,  it  is  news  when  a 
man  bites  a  dog,  but  not  the  other  way 
around.  It  is  the  unusual  and  bizarre 
which  is  sought  and  one  result  is  that 
the  public's  understanding  of  reality  is 
often  altered  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
those  who  veiw  the  news  as  a  commodity 
to  sell,  not  as  facts  to  report. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  concerning 
"The  Sensational  Lead,"  Charles  B.  Seib, 
associate  editor  of  The  Wasliington  Post, 
notes  that: 

The  wire  service  approach  has  had  an  im- 
portant Influence  on  the  electronic  media 
.  .  .  Local  television  news  shows  now  provide 
the  most  graphic  evidence  of  the  excesses  of 
head-on  competition  to  sell  e.ssentially  the 
same  product. 

Mr.  Seib,  who  is  critical  of  the  sensa- 
tionalizing of  the  news  Inherent  in  much 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  mass  media 
today,  notes,  in  comparing  today's  tele- 
vision news  with  the  competitive  "yellow 
journalism"  techniques  of  an  earlier 
time  in  newspapers,  that. 

The  techniques  are  difTerent.  of  course.  But 
the  local  news  programs,  with  their  lapel- 
grabbing  and  horse-play  and  occasional  news 
distortions,  can't  help  reminding  an  old- 
timer  of  those  free  and  easy  days  when  the 
three  wire  services  scrambled  for  the  "play." 

The  American  people  deserve  more  ob- 
jective, dispassionate  reporting  from  the 
media  than  they  are  now  receiving.  Hope- 
fully, Mr.  Seib's  words  will  be  taken  se- 
riously by  his  fellow  newsmen. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "The  Sensational  Lead,"  by 
Charles  B.  Seib,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  27,  1975, 
and  Insert  it  Into  the  Record  at  this 
time. 
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The  Sensational  Lead 
(By  Charles  B.  Seib) 
Several  weeks  ago  I  commented  here  on 
the  distortion  of  Bishop  James  Rausch's  Red 
Mass  sermon  in  a  United  Press  International 
news  story  and,  partly  because  of  that  story, 
in  The  Post. 

That  column  elicited  a  number  of  re- 
sponses, including  one  from  a  Journalistic 
star  and  old  friend,  Malcolm  "Mike"  John- 
son, now  retired  in  Connecticut.  Johnson 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  In  1949  for  exposing  the 
New  York  waterfront  scandal  in  the  old  Sun; 
his  son,  Haynes  Johnson,  himself  a  Pulitzer 
winner.  Is  a  Post  reporter.  I  knew  Mike  25 
years  ago  when  we  both  were  reporters  for 
International  News  Service.  He  takes  excep- 
tion to  my  saying  that  UPI's  error  was  not 
Intentional. 

"Don't  tell  me  that  UPI  didn't  know  ex- 
actly what  it  was  doing.  It  was  Just  another 
case  of  a  wire  service  stretching  the  facts  to 
the  outer  limits,  and  beyond,  in  order  to  get 
a  grabbing,  sensational  lead.  Since  both  of  us 
are  fugitives  from  INS,  you  know  and  I  know 
that  this  is  one  of  the  prevalent  sins  of  the 
wire  services.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  was  very  unhappy  in  the  four  years  I  was 
with  INS. 

"The  trouble,  I  found,  was  that  reporters 
were  under  constant  pressure  to  develop 
leads  with  the  greatest  possible  Impact.  This 
resulted  inevitably  In  abuses,  with  the  hap- 
less reporters  sorely  tempted  to  go  beyond 
the  facts,  at  least  by  implication.  It  Is  com- 
mon practice  by  the  wire  services  as  part  of 
the  frantic,  almost  insane  competition  to 
get  the  most  sensational  lead  possible  and 
thereby  'take  the  play'  over  the  opposition. 
At  INS,  as  j'ou  well  know,  not  only  were  we 
supposed  to  do  that  but  also  to  compress  the 
lead — no  matter  how  complex  the  story — 
Uito  one  short,  pounding  sentence,  prefera- 
bly not  more  than  10  or  12  words.  Ridicu- 
lous ! 

"Do  I  exaggerate?  I  hope  not.  I  tried  to 
play  thLs  game  as  best  I  could,  albeit  reluc- 
tantly and  resentfully.  I  ran  afoul  of  the 
rule  in  reporting  a  speech  by  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Boston,  right  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States  after  being  fired  by  Tru- 
man. I  have  foi-gotten  what  my  lead  was  or 
what  MacArthur  said,  but  It  was  one  of  the 
old  egomaniacs  typical  saber-rattling 
speeches.  Anyway,  the  opposition,  in  this  case 
United  Press,  came  up  with  a  headline- 
grabbing  lead,  going  further  than  did  mine, 
and  thereby  took  the  play  in  most  news- 
papers. The  INS  brass  was  very  unhappy.  How 
did  I  'miss'  the  lead? 

"This  made  me  furious.  'If  you  mean  why 
didn't  I  write  a  lead  like  the  UPs,'  I  said, 
'it's  because  MacArthur  never  said  what  the 
UP  said  he  said.  I  have  the  text  right  here, 
and  you  won't  find  any  quote  to  justify  the 
UP  lead.' 

"I  was  right  about  that.  The  UP  had  simply 
stretched  it.  Still,  I  could  see  that  the  boss 
was  not  satisfied.  After  all,  INS  had  missed 
the  play,  and  that  was  what  counted.  This 
made  me  even  madder. 

"  'If  as  a  matter  of  policy  you  want  your 
correspondents  to  disregard  the  facts  and 
fake  leads  in  order  to  beat  the  competition, 
then  give  us  a  written  directive  to  that  effect,' 
I  told  him.  'Then  you  can  have  my  resigna- 
tion and  I'll  see  that  you  get  some  publicity 
for  INS  as  to  why  I  quit.' 

"That  stopped  him,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
was  never  much  in  his  favor  after  that.  It's 
not  surprising  that  I  lasted  only  four  years 
at  INS." 

Well,  those  were  the  bad  old  days.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  less  disturbed  than  Mike 
by  the  rules  under  which  we  played;  the 
thrill  was  in  beating  the  competition,  never 
mind  how.  Looking  back,  though,  I  see  that 
the  devil-may-care  Journalism  we  practiced 
then  was  more  dangerous  than  I  realized. 
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That  simplistic,  gee-whiz  reporting,  with  its 
phony  objectivity,  did  as  much  to  raise  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy  from  a  bumbling  unknown  to 
national  menace  as  the  craven  behavior  of 
his  fellow  senators  and  the  White  House. 

Things  are  different  now.  There  are  only 
two  fuU-fiedged  wire  services — the  Associated 
Press  and  UPI  (the  merged  UP  and  INS), 
and  in  fairness  It  should  be  said  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  worst  practices  of  the 
past,  although  in  the  heat  of  head-to-head 
competition  they  sometimes  slip  into  the  old 
ways. 

Unfortunately,  those  old  ways,  born  of  the 
pressure  for  speed  and  Impact,  still  power- 
fully influence  our  standards  of  good  news- 
writing. 

The  wire  service  approach  has  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  electronic  media, 
too.  Local  television  news  shows  now  provide 
the  most  graphic  evidence  of  the  excesses  of 
head-on  competition  to  sell  essentially  the 
same  product. 

The  techniques  are  different,  of  course.  But 
the  local  news  programs,  with  their  lapel- 
grabbing  and  horseplay  and  occasional  news 
distortions,  can't  help  reminding  an  old- 
timer  of  those  free  and  easy  days  when  the 
three  wire  services  scrambled  for  the  "play."  . 


THIRD  BUDGET  RESCISSION  BILL— 
H.R.  4075 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^r^ATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
the  action  of  the  House  in  passing  H.R. 
4075.  The  Appropriations  Committee's 
decision,  and  the  House's  action  to  dis- 
allow the  extravagant  cutbacks  in  aid 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  which  President  Ford  had 
proposed  in  his  message  of  January  30 
demonstrate  an  important  commitment. 
With  this  action,  the  House  has  asserted 
its  authority  to  reorder  the  priorities  of 
the  administration  in  order  to  keep  them 
in  closer  alinement  with  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  rescissions  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  had  disastrous,  dispro- 
portionate effects  on  the  urban  poor. 
Reductions  in  Federal  funds  authorized 
for  aid  to  health  and  education  would 
hit  the  disadvantaged  hardest  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  already  making 
existence  a  harder  struggle  by  the  day. 

I  especially  wish  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  its  actions 
regarding  proposed  rescissions  of  funds 
for  education.  President  Ford's  proposed 
cutbacks  would  have  had  disastrous 
effects  on  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
educational  system.  The  desperate  need 
for  such  assistance  to  insure  quality  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, those  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  and  for  those  who  cannot  read 
was  recognized  last  year  by  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  Public  Law  93-380,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.  Presi- 
dent Ford's  proposed  drastic  reductions 
in  the  funds  to  be  provided  for  these 
ui'gently  needed  programs  would  have 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  commitment 
to  support  educational  quality  which  he 
implicitly  made  by  signing  the  education 
amendments  into  law. 
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The  administration's  betrayal  of  its 
commitment  to  education  would  have 
presented  particular  problems  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  loss  of  revenue 
to  New  York,  under  the  proposed  rescis- 
sions, would  be  $38,684,000.  The  addi- 
tional loss  of  $30.6  million  from  fiscal 
year  1974  to  fiscal  year  1975  under  title 
I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  makes  for  a  total  loss  of  revenue  of 
nearly  $70  million.  New  York  State  can 
ill  afford  such  steep  reductions. 

New  York  City,  moreover,  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  programs  such  as  those  under 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
There  are  1.1  million  students  attend- 
ing New  York  City  schools,  and  with 
anticipated  reductions  in  funds,  they 
would  be  bearing  the  brunt  of  approxi- 
mately half  the  total  reduction  in  aid 
to  the  entire  State.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mail  from  New  York  City  resi- 
dents who  ai-e  interested  in  maintaining 
quality  education  for  their  children. 
Numerous  protests  have  come  in  regard- 
ing the  President's  proposed  rescissions 
for  programs  like  Follow  Through  and 
bilingual  education,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  worthwhile  educational  endeavors 
mandated  by  Congress. 

In  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of 
Spanish-speaking  cliildren  makes  bilin- 
gual education  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  President's  reduction  in  funding 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  chances 
of  Spanish-speaking  children  to  learn  in 
a  language  they  can  understand.  For  too 
many  years,  students  who  speak  lan- 
guages other  than  Enghsh  have  been 
treated  as  disadvantaged,  handicapped 
or  retarded.  The  administration's  cut- 
backs would  severely  limit  the  develop- 
ment of  new  curricular  materials  and 
the  training  of  qualified  personnel  to 
teach  non-English-speaking  children.  If 
we  do  not  make  a  beginning  now  for 
these  children,  many  more  will  suffer.  I 
am,  therefore,  quite  pleased  that  the 
House  has  not  permitted  these  children 
to  be  shortchanged. 

I  support  the  third  budget  rescission 
bill,  also,  because  it  represents  the 
House's  refusal  to  permit  funds  to  be 
rescinded  in  the  amount  of  $106,220,000 
for  alcohol,  drag  abuse  and  mental 
health.  The  President's  rescissions  would 
have  reduced  New  York  State's  alloca- 
tion by  $500,000,  which  would  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  more  than  50 
centers  serving  alcoholics.  Increased  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  bound  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  renewed  search  for  escape 
routes  and  outlets.  Attention  is  vital  in 
these  areas. 

Moreover,  according  to  Gcveinor  Carey 
of  New  York,  the  House's  action  will 
allow  food  programs  for  the  elderly  to 
continue  and  provide  meals  for  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  needy  senior  citizens. 

Furthermore,  I  applaud  the  committee 
for  resisting  the  Pi-esident's  proposal  to 
rescind  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute. I  have  always  supported  such  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Ctovernment  to 
stamp  out  such  widespread  diseases  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  We  must  not 
allow   our   current   economic   crisis   to 
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cloud  our  sense  of  priorities,  especially 
with  regard  to  health,  which  Is  so  basic 
and  fundamental. 

The  commitment  of  the  House  to 
health,  education  and  welfare  has  been 
reasserted  with  the  passage  of  the  third 
budget  rescission  bill.  We  have  demon- 
strated to  the  administration  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  essential 
services  so  urgently  needed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry,  especially  the  urban 
poor. 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  lovely 
lady  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  many  Americans. 
I  believe  that  her  words  have  a  message 
for  all  of  us,  so  with  her  permission,  I  am 
taking  this  opportimity  of  sharing  what 
she  has  written  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: we  should  all  take  her  message 
to  heart: 

Norfolk,  Va., 
February  27,  1975. 
Dear  Dr.  WHrrEHURST,  I  had  WTitten  to  you 
In  Nov.  expressing  my  concern  about  the 
awful  things  going  on  In  Wash.  Evidently  you 
appreciated  my  letter,  for  you  had  one  of 
your  staff  members  call  me  (from  Wash.)  to 
say  you  would  be  In  Norfolk  shortly  and 
would  try  to  get  In  touch  with  me. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  you  and 
Mrs.  Whltehiu-st,  ever  since  you  appeared  on 
Pat  Robertson "s  telecast.  I  was  Just  not  able 
to  get  to  any  of  the  places  where  yon  spoke. 
In  the  busy  pre-election  time. 

But  you  did  call  me  before  you  left  Nor- 
folk for  the  opening  of  Congress.  You  so 
graciously  invited  me  to  visit  your  office  if 
I  got  to  Wash.  You  would  give  me  the  grand 
tour. 

For  me,  that  Is  now  impossible  (please  for- 
give this).  I'm  arthritic  and  in  2  months  I 
win  be  75  yrs  old.  Walking  Is  somewhat 
difficult  for  me  now.  When  my  husband  was 
living  I  used  to  visit  our  beautlfiU  National 
Capital  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Then,  too,  it  would  make  me  feel  sad  as 
I  do  anyway  when  I  think  of  the  awful  things 
perpetrated  by  some  of  the  men  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  our  Nation. 

I  grieve  when  I  read  the  news  or  watch 
news  broadcasts.  I  feel  as  tho  some  members 
of  Congress  think  more  of  power  getting  for 
their  political  party  than  the  need  to  think 
and  work  for  our  Nation  s  welfare. 

I  say  again  (and  I  heard  Mr.  Albert  slmi- 
laily  express  his  sentiment)  that  the  Im- 
portant  fact  to  realize,  is  that  Congress  needs 
to  feel  and  work  in  unity,  in  order  to  wisely 
and  sincerely  try  to  correct  the  errors  that 
brought  things  to  the  sad  condition  we  now 
have. 

Party  Importance  must  be  put  aside  and 
think  first  as  Americans  for  America. 

I  believe  In  you  and  trust  you,  for  Ive 
tried  to  keep  aware  of  your  work  and  that 
Is  why  I  voted  for  you — not  because  you're 
of  the  Republican  Party.  I  truly  believe  you 
are  working  for  the  best  for  America  and 
for  our  district. 

I'm  6o  concerned  about  the  future,  I'm 

actually   frightened   of   the   future,   life   is 

getting  so  difflctilt.  What  Is  the  outlook  for 

us  oldsters? 

I've  already  been  notified  (as  has  every- 
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one)  that  otu*  property  has  been  re-assessed 
and  otir  taxes  wUl  be  higher  and  this  wlU 
be  each  year.  We  buUt  our  home  41  years 
ago  and  I'm  hoping  that  I  can  stay  here 
until  the  Lord  calls  me  home.  I  wonder. 

This  mornings  paper  tells  us  that  our 
electric  bills  will  be  increased  by  $1.92  each 
month.  Oil  is  so  high.  Phone  calls  higher — 
food  and  clothing ! 

In  these  later  years  when  our  bodies  need 
Dr.s  care  more  often  and  more  medication 
ifs  so  costly  that  one  puts  it  off  if  possible. 

Some  of  us  rent  out  a  part  of  our  home  & 
we're  taxed  for  that.  It's  frightening! 

I  so  well  understand  now,  the  worries  & 
fears  of  my  parents  experience  when  I  was 
a  child.  I  wa,s  born  in  Austria,  near  Vienna, 
the  city  of  Pressburg  which  is  now  Bratislava. 
I  remember  the  grownups  talking  of  the 
UTangling  &  disagreements  in  the  govern- 
ment &  the  talk  of  awful  taxes. 

It  eventually  weakened  the  country  espe- 
cially having  to  support  all  the  royalty. 
Barons,  dukes,  counts  &  no-counts.  Oh  I 
could  tell  you,  some  of  It  sad  &  some  laugh- 
able. ^ 

It  finally  led  to  destruction  of  all  those 
nations,  made  them  easy  victims  for  grabs 
by  dictators  like  Hitler  &  the  Riaslans. 

My  parents  left  for  America  In  1907  &  we 
became  Naturalized  Citizens.  We  had  a  hard 
time  but  it  was  worth  it.  My  little  Mother 
was  so  courageous  &  she  always  said  America 
will  always  be  the  hope  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  proud  to  be  part  of  it. 

Plea.se,  please  you  people  in  Congress  get 
down  to  earth  &  work  together  sincerely  and 
honestly  for  America,  It's  the  best  Country 
in  the  world.  May  God  help  you  all. 

My  road  of  life  Is  getting  short  now  &  I 
grieve  for  what  is  being  in  store  for  our 
future  leaders,  our  young  citizens. 

Do  forgive  this  long  letter.  I  jiist  had  to 
speak  out  of  my  fears. 

May  God  bless  you  and  guide  you  all  to 
work  to  better  conditions  and  keep  our  dear 
Country  great. 

Greetings  to  Mrs.  Whltehurst.  I  still  hope 
to  meet  you  both  some  day. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Olca  B.  Ptles. 
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THE  POLISH  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
upcoming  Bicentennial  observance  many 
groups  in  our  country  will  be  reviewing 
how  they  Individually  and  collectively 
contributed  to  our  Nation's  gi'eatness. 

In  that  spirit,  the  Reverend  Philip  S. 
Majka  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Aiman- 
dale,  Va.,  has  composed  an  essay  entitled: 
"The  Polish  Contribution  to  American 
History." 

My  pride  in  my  own  Polish  heritage, 
along  with  a  belief  that  the  nation  pros- 
pers with  Improved  understanding  of  the 
diverse  contributions  to  our  common 
heritage,  prompts  me  to  bring  the  avail- 
ability of  this  essay  to  my  colleagues* 
attention. 

I  hereby  submit  the  first  installment  of 
Father  Majka's  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished last  week  in  the  Am-Pol  Eagje,  a 
respected  weekly  newspaper  in  my  native 
city  of  Buflfalo,  N.Y. 


The  Polish  Contribtoon  to  AMERicA>f 

HlSTORV 

(By  Rev.  PhUip  S.  Majka) 
From   the  very  beginning,  Polish  people 
have  played  major  roles  on  the  American 
scene. 

Seventeen  years  before  Columbus  set  sail 
for  a  route  to  the  Indies,  a  Polish  sea  captain. 
John  of  Kolno,  reached  Labrador  and  perhaps 
saUed  as  far  West  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware. 

In  1609  John  Smith  founded  the  first 
American  colony  of  Jamestown.  Va.,  with  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  commercial  items 
for  export  to  England.  Among  the  first  settlers 
were  recorded  names  of  Stefanskl  the  glass- 
maker,  Mato  the  shipbuilder,  Granza  and 
Korcyowski  the  soldiers.  Within  the  next  de- 
cade, fifty  more  Polish  names  would  be  added 
to  their  ranks ! 

Throughout  the  colony's  life.  It  was  con- 
stantly being  attacked  by  Indians,  John 
Smith,  himself,  was  captured  by  them,  and  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  was  saved  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  Powhatan  by  the  love  of 
Pocohantas. 

This  was  Smith's  second  encounter  with 
the  Indian  chief,  for  a  few  years  earlier,  he 
had  also  been  saved  from  Powhatan,  though 
not  as  romantically,  by  the  two  Polish 
soldiers. 

The  Poles  contributed  greatly  to  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  the  Jamestown  col- 
ony, but  because  they  were  not  Englishmen, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  1619,  the 
Jamestown  Poles  staged  the  first  strike  for 
civil  rights,  and  the  Jamestown  legislature 
quickly  agreed  to  their  demands.  They  were 
guaranteed  their  rights  In  the  records  of  the 
Virginia  Company. 

It  was  written;  "Upon  some  dispute  of  the 
Polonlans  In  Virginia,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  free 
as  any  Inhabitant  whatsoever."  The  James- 
town colony  eventually  faUed,  but  other  set- 
tlements In  America  grew  and  prospered  and 
the  number  of  Polish  people  In  America 
Increased. 

In  the  18th  Century,  the  colonists  moved 
Inland  as  men  like  Daniel  Boone  led  the 
way.  Two  of  Boone's  companions  were  the 
Sadowskl  brothers,  sons  of  a  Polish  Immi- 
grant, who  himself  was  a  trail  blazer. 

Boone  and  the  Sadowskls  were  to  explore 
the  Kentucky  wilderness  In  an  expedition 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  later  described  In 
this  way!  "Boone  and  his  companions  struck 
out  In  the  tangled  mass  of  rugged  mountain 
and  gloomy  forest.  During  the  five  weeks  of 
severe  toll,  the  vast  solitudes  of  utter  loneli- 
ness. Then,  early  in  June,  the  adventurers 
broke  through  the  Interminable  wastes  and 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  beautful  blue 
grass  region  of  Kentucky." 
In  1776  the  American  Revolution  began. 
The  British  acted  quickly  to  crush  the 
revolt.  Their  prime  target  was  General  Wash- 
ington, and  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 
they  broke  through  the  colonial  lines  and 
swept  down  on  Washington's  camp. 

Suddenly  a  small  cavalry  force  led  by  a 
young  Polish  officer,  Kazlmlerz  Pulaski. 
checked  the  British  attack  long  enough  for 
Washington  to  escape. 

War  and  leadership  were  no  novelty  to 
Pulaski.  A  decade  earlier  In  his  native  Poland, 
he  had  led  an  uprising  against  Czarlst  Rus- 
sia and  for  almost  two  years  defended  the 
shrine  of  Czestochowa  from  attack.  But  the 
confederation  failed,  despite  Pulaski's  suc- 
cesses, and  he  went  Into  exUe  eventually 
Immigrating  to  America. 

During  the  American  Revolution.  Pulaski 
raised  a  legion  of  cavalrymen  known  as  the 
famous  "Pulaski  Legion."  Almost  20  per  cent 
of  these  men,  like  PiUaskl,  were  Polish  exUea 
fighting  for  American  freedom. 

In  1779  Pulaski,  after  saving  the  city  of 
Charlestown  from  British  attack,  took  part 
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In  the  selge  of  Savannah.  The  colonial  army 
attacked  the  entrenched  British  forces,  but 
their  battle  pUzu  had  been  betrayed,  and 
PiUaskl  tried  to  save  the  day. 

A  fellow  officer  recorded  the  moment: 
"Seeing  an  opening  between  the  enemy's 
works,  PtUaskl  resolved  to  charge.  He 
shouted,  'Forward,'  and  we,  200  strong,  rode 
at  full  speed  after  him.  Suddenly  a  cross  fire 
confused  our  ranks.  I  looked  around  and  saw 
Pulaski  on  the  ground.  A  shot  had  pierced 
him.  Two  days  later,  he  was  dead." 

Pulaski  had  achieved  his  fame  prior  to  his 
arrival  In  America,  but  another  Polish  hero. 
Tadetisz  Kosciusko,  was  to  achieve  his  here 
and  then  go  on  to  greater  glory. 

Kosciusko  arrived  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  and  quickly  rose  to  fame  as  an 
engineer.  His  defenses  buUt  at  Saratoga  and 
West  Point,  fortifications  wlilch  are  no  long- 
er standing,  earned  him  the  rank  of  chief 
military  engineer,  and  were  instrumental  in 
several  colonial  victories.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  he  fought  as  a  guerrilla  In 
the  South,  and  at  the  war's  end,  received 
honors  and  recognition  from  Congress. 

Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland  where  he 
led  the  Insurrection  of  1794  against  Russia. 
Victorious  at  first,  be  was  finally  defeated 
and  captured.  Sent  Into  exile,  he  retvirned  to 
America  for  a  brief  visit,  and  then  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  In  Europe,  vainly  trying  to 
free  Poland  from  her  conquerors. 

But  Poland's  conquerors  prevailed.  Since 
1772,  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia  had  di- 
vided Poland  among  themselves  and  tried 
to  stamp  out  Polish  Identity.  The  United 
States  was  sympathetic  to  Poland,  and  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  other  Americans  spoke 
openly  for  the  Polish  cause.  But  Poland  was 
left  alone  to  fight  her.  battles. 

In  the  year  1832,  Frederic  Chopin 
was  playing  In  Paris.  He  would  never  see 
Poland  again.  For  once  more,  Poland  re- 
volted, and  once  more,  the  revolt  was 
crushed.  Chopin  and  thousands  of  other 
Poles  went  Into  exile.  Hundreds  of  them 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  refuge  and 
America  welcomed  them. 

Men  like  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  deeply 
moved  by  their  plight,  arranged  for  food, 
money  and  shelter.  WhUe  others  like  Daniel 
Webster,  helped  obtain  land  grants  and  fed- 
eral support. 

But  America  was  buUding  a  continent,  and 
the  exiled  found  that  they  would  have  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  way  of 
life,  a  life  of  labor  and  of  causes. 

Slavery  was  the  major  Issue  In  America, 
and  many  Poles  were  quick  to  sympathize 
with  the  anti-slavery  movement.  One  of  the 
outstanding  abolitionists  was  Ernestine 
Potowskl-Bose,  one  of  the  greatest  platform 
speakers  of  her  day,  and  a  woman  suffragette. 

"Slavery,"  she  once  said,  "means  not  to 
belong  to  yourself.  TTils  Is  the  great  abomina- 
tion of  slavery;  that  It  deprives  a  man  of  his 
common  rights  of  humanity." 

Another  major  issue  was  that  of  women's 
right  in  medicine.  Here,  Dr.  Maria  Elizabeth 
Zakrzewska  fought  for  the  right  of  women 
to  become  doctors  and  to  have  women  doc- 
tors. She  established  several  hospitals  for 
women  and  chUdren  and  trained  a  number 
of  women  doctors,  including  the  first  Negro 
woman  physician  In  the  United  States. 

"To  some,  America  was  a  dream,  where 
the  oppressed  In  Poland  might  find  refuge." 
Such  a  dreamer  was  Father  Leopold  Moczy- 
gemba,  a  Polish  priest  who  dreamt  of  estab- 
lishing a  New  Poland  in  America.  He  thought 
he  found  his  promised  land  in  Texas,  and 
he  called  It  Panna  Maria.  He  sent  to  Poland 
for  100  famUIes  to  Join  him. 

After  nine  weeks  at  sea,  the  families  arrived 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  at  the  height  of  a  yellow 
fever  epidemic.  They  set  out  for  Panna  Maria 
immedtotely.  A  grueling  trip  that  took  the 
Uvea  of  many  chUdren  and  caused  others  to 
tiwn  back. 
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Finally,  the  survivors  reached  their  goal, 
only  to  find  tall  grass,  rattlesnakes,  mud,  and 
disease. 

"Oh,  what  we  suffered  In  the  beginning." 
a  survivor  wrote.  "We  bad  no  homes,  only  a 
few  trees  and  bushes  for  shelter.  The  grass 
was  so  tall,  we  covUd  only  see  a  few  steps  in 
front  of  lis.  Rattlesnakes  were  everywhere. 
People  were  dying  of  starvation.  The  cries  of 
the  women  and  children  were  pitiful." 

But  Panna  Maria  siurvlved  to  become  the 
first  Polish  colony  In  the  United  States. 
There,  the  first  Polish  Catholic  Church  was 
built  In  America.  Baptism  at  times  was  a 
problem,  according  to  one  notation:  "Two 
snakes  were  found  today  in  the  bowl  used 
for  baptismal  water.  They  were  quickly  dis- 
patched." 

In  1861  the  United  States  went  to  war  with 
Itself,  and  the  Irony  was  that  Its  first  two 
victims  were  Polish. 

The  first  was  Thaddeus  Strawiuskl,  a  con- 
federate soldier  who  was  killed  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  second  was  a  union  officer.  Captain 
Constantine  Blandowskl  who  was  shot  dur- 
ing a  skirmish  In  Missouri. 

But  they  were  only  the  first  Polish  casual- 
ties of  the  war.  At  least  four  thousand  Polish 
troops  fought  on  the  union  side  alone,  most 
of  them  under  two  great  Polish  generals, 
Joseph  Karge  and  Vladimir  Krzyanowski. 

Krzyanowskl  formed  a  Polish  regiment 
which  distinguished  Itself  time  after  time. 
But  when  he  was  recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  general,  Krzyanowskl  was  turned 
down,  because.  It  was  said.  Congress  could 
not  pronounce  his  name. 

But  after  his  heroic  defense  of  Cemetery 
HUl  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Krzyanowskl 
was  quickly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier General. 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
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HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF  WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  land 
use  and  land  reform  are  not  just  timely 
questions  for  the  United  States  but  also 
for  many  coimtries  in  the  world.  The 
University  of  Washington  is  proud  to 
have  Dr.  Roy  Prosterman,  a  leading 
land-reform  expert  and  the  closest  for- 
eign adviser  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment on  its  land-reform  program,  on  its 
staff.  In  light  of  President  Marcos'  over- 
whelming referendum  victory,  I  think 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  Professor 
Prosterman's  comments  interesting  as 
they  were  reported  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Seattle  Post-Intemgenc6r: 
[From  the  Seattle  Post-InteUlgencer,  Mar.  3, 
1975] 

Land -Reform  Expert  Assails  Marcos  Del  at 
(By  Jack  Doughty) 

America's  leading  land-reform  expert,  and 
closest  foreign  adviser  to  the  PhUipplne  gov- 
ernment on  Its  land-reform  program,  yester- 
day strongly  criticized  the  progress  of  that 
nation's  program. 

"After  more  than  two  years,  land  reform 
Is  less  than  one  per  cent  complete,"  Professor 
Boy  Prosterman,  University  of  Washington 
said. 

"If  President  Marcos  does  not  speed  up  the 
program — and  it  takes  the  man  at  the  top 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing — the  Philippines 
may  endure  a  cyclone  of  revolution  In  the 
future." 

Prosterman,  an  adviser  to  the  Philippines 


by  Invitation,  made  his  comments  to  the  face 
of  last  week's  overwhelming  referendum  vic- 
tory by  Marcos. 

Marcos  won  90  per  cent  support  for  his 
martial  law  rule  In  the  election. 

"Even  If  taken  at  face  value,  the  most  the 
victory  proves  is  that  the  Filipino  people  still 
believe  his  promises,"  Prosterman  said.  "A 
major  promise  was  emancipation  of  the  ten- 
ant. A  90  per  cent  victory  means  Marcos  has 
farther  to  fall  In  the  future  If  he  doesn't 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  people." 

Goal  of  the  program  is  to  transfer  laud 
to  700,000  sharecropper  families  who  pay  25 
to  50  per  cent  of  their  crop  to  landowners. 

These  landless  farm  families  constitute  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  in  many  vil- 
lages of  central  Luzon. 

Operating  out  of  that  region  close  to  Ma- 
nila, the  communist  Hukbalahaps  and  New 
People's  Army  have  used  rural  support  to 
threaten  PhUlppine  stablUty  since  independ- 
ence in  1946. 

Shortly  after  his  Emancipation  of  the  Ten- 
ant decree  of  Oct,  21,  1972,  Marcos  told  this 
reporter  the  land-reform  program  was  a  key 
reform  of  his  administration. 

"I  cannot  overstate  the  fact  that  every- 
thing, in  terms  of  our  overall  national  re- 
forms, hinges  on  land  reform  and  bringing 
satisfaction  to  the  Isoidless,"  Marcos  said. 

"We  havj  to  keep  moving  and  let  our 
people  know  we  are  moving.  If  at  any  time 
the  peasants  feel  we  are  not  going  to  fulfill 
our  promise  to  them,  they  will  support  any 
Ideology  presented  to  them.  The  communist 
New  People's  Army  is  lurking  In  the  wings 
ready  to  pounce  at  the  first  sign  of  hesitation 
by  us  to  drive  on  with  our  new  society." 

The  process  between  an  Emancipation  de- 
cree and  actual  transfer  of  land  is  slow  and 
painftU  at  best. 

Land  and  land  owners  (kicking  and 
screaming  all  the  way  to  the  sale)  must  be 
Identified,  preliminary  titles  must  be  printed, 
the  land  must  be  valued,  and  finally  the 
landlord  paid  oS  by  the  Philippine  Laud 
Bank,  at  which  point  the  landlord  stops  col- 
lecting rent. 

To  date,  Prosterman  said,  only  75,000  ten- 
ants have  received  preliminary  titles,  only 
17,000  are  on  land  that  has  been  valued,  and 
only  4,403  farm  families  have  been  eman- 
cipated through  actual  payments  to  the 
landlord. 

"And  that's  less  than  one  per  cent,"  Pros- 
terman said,  "an  extremely  discouraging 
figure." 

Prosterman  who  has  Just  concluded  his 
eighth  advisory  visit  to  the  Philippines, 
blamed  "red  tape  that  should  have  been  cut 
months  ago,  and  decisions  of  some  key  ad- 
ministrators who  are  very  close  to  the  land- 
lords." 

"In  recent  weeks,"  Prosterman  added,  "the 
government  has  promised  a  speedup  In  land 
valuation  and  payment.  That's  fine  if  It  hap- 
pens. The  Filipinos  are,  of  course,  totally 
free  to  lie  down  on  any  program  thev  want. 
But  I  don't  think  they  should  enjoy  a  good 
press  in  the  U.S.  on  asserted  progress  when 
in  fact  they  have  achieved  so  little." 

Prosterman  said  he  was  speaking  to  the 
kinds  of  facts  which  were  not  revealed  by 
Americans  "working  with  Diem  on  his  make- 
believe  land  reform  program  in  Vietnam  In 
the  late  1960s." 

At  the  same  time,  Prosterman  believes 
PhUlppine  land  reform  can  be  achieved  to 
the  same  degree  as  "Japan's,  Taiwan's  and 
South  Korea's— if  there  is  political  will  at 
the  top." 

Rice  production  In  those  three  countries, 
which  have  gone  through  successful  land  re- 
form. Is  two  to  three  times  as  great  per  acre 
as  In  the  Philippines. 

"Ownership  of  the  land '  Prosterman  em- 
phasized, "coupled  with  good  government 
support,  motivates  the  Individual  to  that 
degree." 
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"The  Philippines  can  definitely  miister  the 
administrative  talent  and  call  up  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  do  the  Job,  If  that's  really 
what  President  Marcos  wants." 

The  U.S.  should  help  with  foreign  assist- 
ance resoiu-ces  if  the  program  commences  to 
move,  Prosterman  said. 

"At  the  same  time  we  should  make  It 
totally  clear  that  the  ball  is  in  Marcos'  court. 
If  he  flubs  It,  the  Philippines  may  well  be- 
come Asia's  next  tragedy.  But  it  will  not 
become  America's." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS  LIM- 
ITATION IS   AN  ANACHRONISM 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit an  individual  receiving  benefits 
thereunder  to  earn  outside  Income  with- 
out losing  any  of  such  benefits.  I  first 
Introduced  this  legislation  in  the  90th 
Congress  on  April  6,  1967:  Since  then  I 
have  reintroduced  my  bill  in  the  91st, 
92d,  and  93d  Congresses. 

In  1935  the  thinking  behind  the  earn- 
ings limitation  may  have  had  some  va- 
lidity, but,  in  1975  it  is  completely  out- 
dated and  harmful  to  society,  particu- 
larly since  people  over  65  now  constitute 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  population. 
The  1935  legislators  were  not  prepared 
for  the  world  we  have  today,  and  hence 
they  made  a  mistake.  It  is  time  to  cor- 
rect this  mistake  and  stop  the  hardship 
it  causes  many  older  Americans  who  need 
to  work  in  order  to  live.  Social  security 
was  intended  to  provide  an  income  floor 
for  workers  when  they  retired,  however, 
because  of  the  earnings  limitation  the 
most  needy  In  our  society  face  a  choice 
at  age  64  of  continuing  to  work  and  los- 
ing social  security  benefits,  or  of  retiring 
and  living  on  social  security  alone. 

Social  security  benefits  have  tradi- 
tionally been  payable  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  are  not  based  on  need  as  in  the  case 
of  welfare  benefits.  But  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  fortunate  people  who  have 
thrived  receive  social  security  benefits 
while  poor  people  who  have  not  been  able 
to  accumulate  wealth  do  not  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

An  individual  during  his  working  years 
makes  contributions  to  social  security 
that  are  related  to  his  earnings.  Upon 
reUrement,  death,  or  disability,  the  in- 
dividual or  his  surviving  wife  and  chil- 
dren receive  benefits  that  are  again  re- 
lated to  his  earnings  during  his  working 
years.  This  wage  relationship  to  both  the 
taxes  imposed  and  the  benefits  provided 
gives  the  social  security  program  Its  In- 
surance character  which  enables  the  sys- 
tem to  pay  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right 
rather  than  based  on  need  as  in  the  case 
of  welfare. 

However,  under  the  existing  law  all 
people  age  64  who  have  paid  social  secu- 
rity taxes  since  the  law  was  passed  35 
years  ago  do  not  receive  benefits. 

Tlie  earnings  limitation  Is  essentially 
a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  an  In- 
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dividual  Is  retired.  Hence  millionaires 
with  no  "earned"  income  under  the  law 
are  allowed  to  receive  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits  even  though  they  may  own 
oil  wells,  buildings,  and  have  income 
from  investments,  savings,  insurance  and 
property.  However,  the  low  salaried 
worker  who  puts  in  20  or  30  years  on  the 
job  and  has  only  social  secm-ity  benefits 
to  look  forward  to  at  retirement  fre- 
quently finds  that  with  today's  inflation 
he  must  work  to  make  ends  meet.  Un- 
fortunately, when  he  does  work  he  loses 
his  social  security  check  either  totally  or 
in  part  depending  on  how  much  he 
earns. 

My  point  is  that  if  social  security 
checks  are  a  right  of  millionaires,  they 
should  also  be  a  right  of  poor  people  and 
all  this  nonsense  about  earned  income 
should  be  stopped. 

The  working  man  is  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation  and  to  rob  him  of  benefits  he 
deserves  because  he  has  the  initiative  to 
go  out  and  do  something  to  help  himself 
is  bad  poUcy.  Our  Nation  has  thrived  be- 
cause of  this  American  tradition  of  being 
self-suflQcient  since  the  earliest  days  of 
our  history.  We  should  not  wait  any 
longer  to  correct  the  situation,  but  we 
should  act  in  this  94th  Congress  to  re- 
move the  earnings  limitation  from  social 
security  beneficiaries. 


STEVE  NELSON:  50  YEARS  SER\aCE 
TO  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  8EOBOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  February  12,  1975,  an  article 
entitled  "Lincoln  Brigade  Recalled"  by 
Steve  Nelson,  identified  only  as  "national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,"  appeared  on 
the  op-ed  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  denounces  antlcommu- 
nlsm  and  calls  for  removal  of  all  U.S. 
military  forces  from  our  Spanish  bases 
when  the  original  25-year  agreement 
expires  in  Augiist  because  the  bases  are  a 
"deterrent"  in  the  path  of  "new  forces" 
in  Spain  which  "have  gathered  to  put 
an  end  to  General  Franco's  rule." 

On  February  20,  1975,  Nelson's  article 
was  inserted  as  an  Extension  of  Remarks 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  again 
without  further  identification  of  Nelson, 
by  Mrs.  Abzug  who  is  either  unconcerned 
or  unaware  of  his  activities  as  a  Soviet 
agent. 

As  established  by  the  former  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee In  sworn  testimony  and  docu- 
mented evidence,  Steve  Nelson  was  bom 
Steve  Mesarosh  on  January  1,  1903,  in 
Chaglich,  Yugoslavia.  Nelson,  his  mother, 
and  two  sisters  entered  the  United  States 
iUegaUy  in  1920  using  false  identification 
papers. 

Subsequently  in  1922.  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  officials,  the  Me.sarash 
family  entry  was  regularized. 


March  12,  1975 

Accordhig  to  the  DaUy  Worker  article 
of  November  10,  1937.  which  Joseph 
North  dispatched  from  Valencia,  Spain 
Steve  Nelson  joined  the  Communist 
Party  "on  the  first  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
death"— 1925— "at  the  memorial  In  Phil- 
adelphia." It  appears  that  Mr.  Nelson 
perjured  himself  when  he  was  natui-al- 
ized  in  1928. 

In  1931,  using  a  falsified  passport.  Nel- 
son went  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  he 
attended  the  Lenin  School  in  Moscow 
and  was  instructed  for  some  2  years  in 
Communist  organizing  techniques,  espio- 
nage, and  sabotage.  As  a  Comintei-n 
agent.  Nelson  worked  in  Shanghai 
China,  before  retui-ning  to  the  United 
States.  While  attending  the  Lenin 
School,  Nelson  was  seen  frequently  in 
contact  with  members  of  the  Soviet  se- 
cret police,  the  OGPU. 

By  1934,  Nelson  was  contributing  arti- 
cles to  the  Party  Organizer,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  During  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  Nelson  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  International 
Brigade  of  the  Loyalist  Army,  organized 
imder  the  diiection  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
and  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade,   both  operaUons   of   the 

For  many  years  a  member  of  the 
CPUSA  national  committee,  Steve  Nel- 
son in  the  early  1940's  headed  a  Soviet 
espionage  ring  which  penetrated  the 
radiation  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  to  obtain  U.S.  nu- 
clear secrets.  He  was  observed  by  Federal 
agents  meeting  with  Soviet  Embassy  and 
consular  officials  and  handing  over  docu- 
ments to  them. 

Nelson  was  a  leading  organizer  of  the 
underground  Communist  Party  appara- 
tus. A  former  high-ranking  Communist 
Party  official  testified  that  Nelson 
claimed  to  have  70  saboteurs  planted 
under  his  direction  in  the  Westinghouse 
plants  in  Turtle  Creek  VaUey  near  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  in  1948,  "in  preparation  to 
military  invasion  of  the  United  States  " 

As  a  director  of  Commimlst  Party  se- 
curity, Nelson  was  responsible  for  strat- 
egy against  investigation  by  the  FBI  and 
House  Commlv.tee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. And  as  director  of  Industrial 
espionage,  he  told  his  comrades  at  one 
closed  door  meeting: 

Comrades,  we  have  to  get  all  the  help  in 
the  way  of  equipment,  machinery,  tools,  and 
supplies  from  the  suckers  In  the  United 
States  for  our  new  Communist  govemment 
In  China  because  this  wUl  hasten  the  day  of 
revolution  In  the  United  States. 

I  would  pohit  out  that  on  February  22, 
1975,  the  New  York  Times  published  this 
short  letter  to  the  editor  which  set  out 
accurately  the  Communist  origins  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade: 

Lincoln  Bbicade  Memosies 
To  theEorroB: 

Steve  Nelson's  Feb.  12  Op-Ed  article  on 
the  Lincoln  Brigade  was  Interesting.  How- 
ever, more  Interesting  wei«  the  omissions. 

Mr.  Nelson  says  nothing,  for  Instanoe, 
about  how  Lincoln  Brigade  members  wen 
recruited.  The  majority,  tf  not  aU  ctf  tbem, 
were  recruited  by  members  of  the  American 
Communist  party  and/or  the  Toung  Com- 
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munlst  League.  I  can  remember  being  at 
parties  in  1936  when  young  T.CX.  girls  told 
me  bow  heroic  they  would  think  me  if  I 
Joined  the  Brigade  "to  fight  for  Spain  and  Its 
republican  Government."  I  am  not  Implying 
that  all  Brigade  members  were  Communists; 
they  were  Idealistic  young  men  who  thought 
they  were  striking  a  blow  against  fascism. 

But  Mr.  Nelson  doesn't  talk  about  their 
loss  of  Idealism  once  they  got  to  Spain  and 
found  themselves  under  the  command  of 
'^  Soviet  party  functionaries.  He  talks  about 
the  Brigade's  opposition  to  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. He  doesn't  say  anything,  though, 
about  the  Brigade's  isolationist  policy  during 
those  months  of  World  War  II  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  were  pact  buddies.  Only  after 
Hitler  turned  his  armies  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  did  the  Brigade  follow  the  party  line 
and  lu^e  all-out  support  to  Britain  and 
Russia. 

PHHJP    WASSERMAN, 

Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  Feb.  12, 1975. 


THE  TAX  CUT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  12.  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  5,  carried  a 
thoughtful  article  concerning  the  tax 
cut  legislation  which  we  hustled 
through  the  House  recently.  It  points  out 
that  at  a  cost  of  $21.3  billion  in  lost  reve- 
nues and  increased  deficits,  the  economy 
is  likely  to  receive  a  maximum  of  $10 
billion  worth  of  stimulation.  I  would  con- 
tend that  even  this  so-called  boost  will 
be  wiped  out  by  the  inflation  which  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  these  massive  deficits. 

As  one  who  declined  to  go  along  with 
the  tax  cut  legislation  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 


(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Mar.  5,  1975| 
The  HOT7SC  Tax  Ctrr 

Although  the  House  has  Improved  some- 
what on  President  Ford's  proposal  for  Im- 
mediate tax-cut  stimulation  for  the  economy. 
the  Senate  has  a  lot  more  work  to  do  on  It 
before  anyone  can  pretend  that  It  Is  barely 
adequate  for  the  Job.  The  House  bill  carries  a 
price  tag  of  $21.3  billion,  which  is  not  small 
change.  But  for  that  price,  the  economy  will 
only  get  about  $10  billion  worth  of  stimula- 
tion. 

The  only  certain  stimulants  in  the  package 
are  on  the  1975  cuts  on  lower  and  middle 
incomes,  costing  an  estimated  (8.1  billion, 
and  the  doubling,  to  $50,000,  the  amount  of 
income  on  which  a  business  pays  the  lower 
22 ',0  corporate  tax  rate,  costing  Treasury 
$1.2  bilUon.  The  cut  In  Individual  taxes 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  economy  If 
it  were  applied  across  the  board;  a  reduction 
in  ta.Tes  in  the  lower  Incomes  implies  a 
higher  relative  tax  on  the  upper  Incomes, 
which  can  only  mean  a  disincentive  to  the 
higher  incomes  to  produce.  StUl,  the  net  ef- 
fect is  clearly  stimulative  to  supply  and 
demand. 

But  that's  all  there  is.  The  House  knocked 
$4  billion  oS  the  Ford  plan  to  hand  out  $12 
billion  in  rebates  on  1974  Incomes,  but  given 
the  same  monetary  pplicy,  the  remaining  $8.1 
billion  Is  no  stimulant  to  production.  Treas- 
ury has  to  sell  $8.1  billion  in  bonds — $8.1 
billion  that  would  otherwise  be  going  into 
consumption  or  investment — In  order  to  give 
$8.1  bUUon  to  last  year's  workers,  so  that 
they  can  put  It  Into  consvm^tion  or  Invest- 
ment. Becaxise  future  taxes  have  to  be  raised 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Treasiu^  bonds, 
which  the  market  of  cowse  takes  into  ac- 
count, the  whole  exercise  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

It  is  especially  discouraging  that  such 
awful  economics  could  win  the  support  of 
both  a  Republican  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress.  The  only  thing  that 
it  has  to  offer  over  the  Idea  of  paying  people 
to  dig  holes  and  then  fill  them  up  is  that 
the  bureaucratic  cost  of  supervision  Is  saved. 
Otherwise,  the  economic  effect  is  exactly  the 
same. 

Nor  do  we  understand  why  a  Republican 


administration,  a  Democratic  Congress,  busi- 
ness and  Labor — and  especially  labor — bo- 
lieve  that  an  increase  in  the  Investment  tax 
credit  to  10%  from  7%  will  do  thU  economy 
any  good.  It's  clear  why  liberals  go  along  with 
it :  Because  President  Kennedy  first  proposed 
it  as  an  alternative  to  a  single  cut  In  the 
corporate  tax  rate,  the  ITC  Is  an  accepUble 
bone  to  throw  to  business.  But  there's  never 
been  any  evidence  that  It  acts  as  a  positive 
stimulus  to  production;  It's  merely  a  subsidy 
to  capital  accumulation. 

The  AFL-CIO  should  be  aghast  at  the  im- 
plications of  a  further  hike  In  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit;  Instead,  it  Is  actually  sup- 
porting the  Idea.  Here  we  have  an  economy 
with  more  than  8Vc  of  the  work  force  un- 
employed, a  figure  that  no  doubt  will  rise. 
and  unemployed  fixed  capital  probably  in 
the  range  of  20 '^,  and  everyone  thinks  It 
would  be  dandy  to  give  business  an  Incen- 
tive to  buy  new  machines  Instead  of  using 
old  machines  and  unemployed  workers. 
Again,  if  the  scheme  goes  through.  Treasury 
wiU  have  to  go  out  and  sell  $3.9  billion  In 
bonds  over  the  next  two  years.  It  then  uses 
the  proceeds  to  effectively  pay  the  business 
community  so  that  It  distorts  its  decision- 
making away  from  existing  capital  and  labor 
in  favor  of  new  plant  and  equipment. 

What  It  all  comes  down  to  is  that  $21.3 
billion  In  tax  cuts  would  give  the  economy 
a  decent  stimulative  boost,  but  not  the  way 
the  House  has  arranged  matters.  If  all  the 
individual  tax  reductions  had  been  applied 
to  1975  incomes,  across  the  board,  and  if  all 
the  "benefits"  to  business  had  come  In  the 
form  of  reduced  corporate  tax  rates,  the 
package  would  clearly  be  cost  effective. 

The  Senate  now  has  a  chance  to  straighten 
things  out  a  bit.  But  the  only  advance  sign 
from  Chairman  Russell  Long  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Is  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion will  carry  a  higher  price  tag.  Says  Sen. 
Long:  "I  think  it's  fine  for  the  House  to 
spread  some  Joy,  but  they've  got  to  undM- 
stand  we  want  to  spread  some,  too."  But  If 
the  Senate  merely  hands  out  more  goodies, 
with  no  more  careful  thought  to  how  much 
bang  they're  going  to  get  for  each  buck  than 
the  House  has  given,  there's  going  to  be  a  lot 
less  Joy  In  these  tax  cuts  than  the  politicians 
are  pretending. 


SElSi ATE  -Thursday,  March  13,  1975 


(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  March  12,  1975) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


prater 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oftered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Creator  and  Ruler,  who 
hast  given  us  the  gift  of  life,  bless  us 
this  day  as  we  go  to  the  work  which  lies 
before  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  work,  and  for 
health  to  do  it.  Help  us  to  think  clearly 
and  act  wisely  for  the  common  good. 
Spare  us  from  impatience,  from  the 
quick  temper,  from  focusing  on  faults, 
and  from  tongues  tuned  to  criticism. 
Keep  us  steadfast  in  the  things  that 
matter.  But  deliver  us  from  mistaking 
our  will  for  Thy  will.  Grant  us  in  all  our 
labors  something  of  the  grace,  wisdom, 
and  beauty  of  the  Master,  in  wliose  name 
wepray.Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PEESmENT  PBO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  13, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walteb  D. 
HtmoLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  March  12, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  at  the  request 
of  another  Senator.  I  do  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  ITEMS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  ot  Calendar 
No.  25.  Senate  Resolution  23,  and  Cal- 
endar No.  30,  Senate  Resolution  61. 
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The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL  OF 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  plamiing 
grants  program  imder  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954. 

CONGRESS  MTJST  OVEBTUBN  PRESIDFNr  TORD's 
IMPOUNDMENT  OF  SECTION  701  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE   PLANNING   GRANT   FDNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Congress  will  take  a  historic  step 
toward  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
•between  the  Executive  and  Congress.  FOr 
the  first  time,  we  will  use  the  authority 
and  procedures  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  to  override  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Executive  to  imilaterally 
defer  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Con- 
gress for  a  specific  program. 

This  restoration  of  "the  power  of  the 
purse"  to  the  Congiess  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  step  toward  restoring  tlae 
constitutional  power  of  the  Congiess  that 
has  been  taken  in  decades.  As  a  strong 
believer  that  this  balance  is  crucial  to 
the  presei-vation  of  our  liberty  and  the 
responsiveness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, I  will  remember  today's  action  as 
a  landmark  of  sorts  in  the  years  to  come. 
Today,  we  will  pass  Senate  Resolution 
23,   which   I  introduced   with   Senator 
Mathias    and    several    additional    col- 
leagues on  January  21.  At  this  time,  40 
Senators  have  joined  us  on  this  impor- 
tant impoundment  override  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  23  will  disapprove 
the  President's  proposed  deferral  of  $50 
million  in  HUD  section  701  comprehen- 
sive planning  gi-ant  money.  If  allowed 
to  stand,  this  defen-al  would  mean  a  cut 
of  50  percent  from  the  level  of  funding 
appropriated  by  the  Congi-ess  for  this  im- 
portant purpose.  It  is  ui-gent  that  we  act 
today  to  assure  full  funding  of  this  cru- 
cial program. 

Mr.  President,  to  permit  this  deferral 
would  mean  the  gutting  of  an  important 
.  ongoing  program  that  is  reUed  upon  by 
thousands  of  communities,  urban  and 
niral,  large  and  small,  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  would  be  a  severe  injustice  and 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  their 
.ability  to  provide  eCfective  services  to  our 
citizens.  As  I  see  it,  the  $50  million  budget 
savings  the  President  would  gain  by  this 
proposed  impoimdment  of  appropriated 
fimds  is  a  penny-wise  and  pound-fool- 
ish decision. 

Dm-mg  the  past  decade  the  responsi- 
bilities of  State,  local,  and  regional  gov- 
,  emment  imits  have  increased  dramatic- 
ally. There  is  no  question  that  these  re- 
.  sponsibilities  will  continue  to  expand  in 
the  years  ahead.  As  this  occurs,  the  ne- 
cessity for  better  quality  and  more  wide- 
i. spread  planning  becomes  ever  more  in- 
dispensable. 
The  701  comprehensive  planning  and 
.  management  program  has.  since  its  en- 
actment in  1954,  has  served  as  a  continu- 
ing source  of  Federal  assistance  for  com- 
prehensive planning  by  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  regional  organizations.  It  is 
the  only  Federal  program  which  allows 


recipients  to  plan  in  a  comprehensive 
maimer. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  enacted  a 
number  of  specific  planning  programs  for 
transpoi-tation.    economic   development, 
health,  and  tlie  hke.  However,  something 
is  needed  to  tie  all  of  these  narrowly  fo- 
cused planning  progiams  together  to  al- 
low for  planning  in  a  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive manner — in  a  manner  that 
will  be  most  productive,  getting  the  most 
bang  for  the  taxpayer's  buck.  It  is  a 
budget-saving  program  in  the  true  sense. 
It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  me 
that  this  country's  commitment  to  urban 
and  rural  planning,  as  a  conscious  process 
of  government  at  every  level,  seems  to  be 
weakening,  despite  the  fact  that  the  crisis 
resulting  from  unplanned  growth  and 
development  is  deepening  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  being  brought  to  our 
attention  in  bold  type  on  the  front  pages 
of  our  Nation's  newspapers.  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  dollars  expended  by  this 
country  in  community  development  and 
housing  assistance,  the  comprehensive 
plamiing   and    management   assistance 
program,  701.  has  been  relatively  small. 
Over  the  years  increasing  demands  have 
been  made  on  this  relatively  static  pro- 
gram, and  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  either 
the  giowth  of  demand  for  planning  funds 
from  our  communities  or  the  intensifica- 
tion of  urban  and  rural  problems  with 
which  planning  must  deal. 

The  number  of  eligible  recipients  of 
tiiese  small  amounts  of  funds  has  con- 
tinually increased  over  the  years,  far  out- 
reachiug  funds  available  for  even  past 
clients.  And.  this  situation  gets  worse 
evei-y  time  the  administration  recom- 
mends the  use  of  701  funds  as  a  replace- 
ment for  additional  new  planning  assist- 
ance programs — for  example,  rural  de- 
velopment planning,  coastal  planning, 
disaster  assistance,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  have  begun 
to  demand  a  voice  in  the  decisions  affect- 
i)ig  their  environment.  They  have  de- 
manded that  proper  consideration  be 
given  to  the  econo.mic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation.  Plarmlng,  therefore. 
is  crucially  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to 
.seriously  address  ourselves  to  the  many 
varied  programs  being  proposed  for  the 
orderly  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

From  a  congressional  point  of  view, 
the  existence  of  planning  requirements, 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, makes  eminent  good  sense. 
Planning  requirements  are  a  form  of  in- 
surance designed  to  protect  and  make 
most  useful  the  Federal  dollars  provided 
for  local  projects.  The  plaiuiing  require- 
ments simply  say  "These  things  that  we 
are  helping  to  finance  must  fit  together 
in  a  well-thought-through  maimer  and 
must  be  of  long-range  benefit  to  our 
citizens."  Planning  assistance  makes  this 
objective  achievable. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  expand- 
ing the  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram, rather  than  cutting  it  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes,  Ls  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  protecting  the  invest- 
ment the  Federal  Government  makes  in 
the  wide  variety  of  Federal  programs  in 
which  they  participate. 

Comprehensive  planning  as.sistance  of 
701  has  had  broad  and  successful  ai^lica- 
tion  across  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
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believe  its  track  record  of  accom- 
plishment warrants  the  proposed  gut- 
ting. 701  has  become  a  glue  to  coordinate 
all  functional  or  more  specialized  plan- 
ning and  progrsmi  development.  It  has 
provided  a  coordinated  management 
framework,  it  helps  produce  policy  and 
decisionmaking  documents  and  tools, 
and  it  has  served  as  a  measure  for  com- 
munity values. 

^  As  a  checkpriiut  of  accomplishment, 
701  has  worked  and  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrative tool  for  long-teiTO  decision- 
making, and  long-term  policy  and  goal 
formation,  and  it  has  saved  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  by  prevent- 
ing waste  and  improving  the  quality  of 
decisions. 

As  I  said  before,  the  701  program  has 
assisted  States,  counties,  and  cities  of  all 
sizes.  It  has  fostered  regional  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  coimtry,  both  on  a 
metropolitan  and  nonmeti-opolitan  basis, 
and  it  has  fimded  economic  development 
districts,  and  Indian  tribal  councils. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  of  course,  most 
familiar  with  the  Importance  of  701 
planning  grants  in  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. But,  I  am  sure  that  use  through- 
out the  Nation  follows  a  similai-  pattern. 
In  Minnesota,  these  planning  a.ssist^ 
a  nee  funds  support  the  activities  and 
.stau  of  the  State  planning  agency,  the 
metropolitan  coimcil  in  the  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul  area,  the  major  cities  of  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  and  Diduth,  the  met- 
ropolitan planning  agencies  in  Duluth- 
Superior,  Rochester,  St.  Cloud,  and 
Fargo-Moorhead,  and  regional  develop- 
ment commissions  in  each  of  the  12  re- 
gions in  Minnesota.  In  all,  21  organiza- 
tions in  Minnesota  are  affected  by  tlie 
availability  of  HUD  701  planning  assist- 
ance fmids.  Every  level  of  govermnent, 
every  citizen,  benefits  from  the  program. 
Every  citizen  in  Minnesota  would  be  af- 
fected adversely  by  the  proposed 
deferral. 

Mmnesota  has  made  great  progress  in 
establishing  areawide  regional  planning. 
Regional  planning  development  com- 
missions have  now  been  formed  in  each 
region  of  om-  State.  Tliese  regional  de- 
velopment commissions  represent  the  be- 
ginning of  a  successful  effort  by  local 
governments  to  work  together  to  plan 
those  services  which  they,  as  local  gov- 
ernments, could  not  provide  individually. 
The  701  planning  assistance  funds  have 
provided  the  initial  support  that  has 
made  this  possible.  To  remove  that  fi- 
nancial support  at  this  crucial  stage  in 
their  development  would  be  a  serious  set- 
back and  could  be  the  death  knell  for 
this  crucial  activity. 

Many  States,  and  some  locar  govern- 
ments, have  now  begun  the  process  of 
developing  land-use  plans.  In  many 
areas,  this  has  taken  place  with  HUD 
planning  fund.s.  This  is  the  case  in 
Minnesota. 

While  tlie  State  has  now  enacted  leg- 
Lslation  to  deal  with  land  use,  and  has 
appropriated  moneys  for  snecific  land- 
use  activities,  the  State  planning  agency, 
the  metropolitan  comicil  in  Minneapo- 
lis-St.  Paul,  and  the  12  regional  develop- 
ment commissions  in  Minnesota^  are.  all 
coimtmg  heavily  on  the  availability  of 
HUD  701  planning  moneys  to  allow  them 
to  continue  their  important  land-use 
planning  activity. 
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Finally,  moneys  made  available  for  this 
plamiing  program  to  the  State  planning 
agency  have  enabled  it  to  acquire  a  com- 
petent staff  to  provide  technical  help  to 
local  and  regional  governments,  to  assist 
them  in  establishing  an  effective  plan- 
ning program,  to  help  them  manage,  and 
to  provide  them  with  information,  such 
OS  population  estimates  and  forecasts. 
We  must  pass  Senate  Resolution  23  and 
pennit  this  important  assistance  to  con- 
tinue at  least  at  the  present  level. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  23 
has  received  strong  support  from  mayors. 
Governors,  and  coimty  officials  from 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  urging  me  to  do  all  I 
can  to  see  that  my  resolution  is  enacted 
promptly. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  both 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  have 
acted  favorably  and  rapidly  on  this  res- 
olution. The  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  and  strong 
support  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, are  clear  indications  of  the  essential 
need  for  this  planning  program  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  publicly  thank 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  for  his  excellent  leadership  on 
this  issue.  Without  his  able  assistance,  it 
is  unlikely  that  we  would  be  able  to  pass 
this  measure  today.  I  am  sure  that  all 
tiiose  who  believe  in  this  program  and 
understand  its  significance  share  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Mathias  for  his  im- 
portant contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
essential  program. 

DECISION    TO    SPEND    SECTION    701    FUNDS    THIS 
TEAR    MAKES    UTTLE    SENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  we  are  considering  today.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  23,  commits  us  to  spending 
another  $50  miUion  on  comprehensive 
planning  grants  in  this  year  of  the  big 
budget  deficit  to  no  good  purpose.  The 
administration  was  right  in  asking  for  a 
deferral  of  $50  million  in  the  section  701 
comprehensive  plamiing  program  and  we 
are  wrong  in  overriding  their  decision. 
Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  making  a  big  mistake. 

First,  there  is  more  than  enough 
money  available  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. Despite  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  reduce  the  obli- 
gation of  funds  imder  the  program  f rorh 
$75  million  hi  fiscal  1974  to  $50  million 
in  fiscal  1975  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  planners  and  planning  agen- 
cies would  suffer.  Let  me  explain  why. 

States  as  well  as  metro  and  nonmetro 
areawide  planning  groups  would  receive 
more  than  they  did  last  year— that  Is 
right — they  would  get  more  cold  cash  de- 
spite the  recommended  deferral  than 
they  did  in  fiscal  1974.  How  is  this  pos- 
sible? Simply  because  large  cities  and 
urban  coimtries  and  localities  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  program,  thus  sav- 
ing $29.5  million. 

But  what  happens  to  the  planning  ef- 
fort in  these  urban  areas?  Does  it  go 
down  the  drain?  Not  at  all.  Cities  can 
easily  dip  into  the  massive  amounts  of 
new  community  development  block  grant 
money  first  made  available  late  last  year. 


These  urban  localities  have  an  enormous 
$2.2  biUlon  to  distribute  In  fiscal  1975  and 
a  proposed  $2.55  billion  to  parcel  out 
among  their  various  projects  In  fiscal 
1976.  If  comprehensive  planning  cannot 
claim  a  modest  $30  million  out  of  these 
vas*;  sums  why  should  the  Congress  give 
this  part  of  the  program  such  a  high 
priority?  General  revenue-sharing  funds 
are  also  available  for  this  sort  of  pro- 
gram. 

Congressman  Boland  in  the  course  of 
House  hearings  on  the  deferral  of  section 
701  funds  made  the  point  in  this  way.  He 
indicated  that  the  city  of  Boston  is  going 
to  receive  $32,108,000  in  community  de- 
velopment funds  in  1975  and  another 
$28,749,000  in  1976.  In  1974  Boston  got 
$150,000  imder  the  section  701  compre- 
hensive planning  grant  program.  Why  in 
the  world  cannot  Boston  use  part  of  its 
new  community  development  money  to 
pay  its  planners?  If  tJie  city  is  not  willing 
to  pick  up  the  tab,  why  should  the  Con- 
gress, but  that  is  exactly  what  we  will 
be  doing  if  we  pass  Senate  Resolution  23 
to  disapprove  the  administration's  de- 
ferral. 

Second,  we  are  virtually  committing 
ourselves  to  breaking  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  budget  submitted  by 
the  administration  to  the  Congress  for 
fiscal  year  1976  if  we  pass  Senate  Reso- 
lution 23.  If  we  approve  this  legislation, 
we  are  forcing  HUD  to  spend  $100  million 
on  co]nprehensive  planning  grants  in  fis- 
cal 1975  instead  of  $50  miUion  this  year 
and  $50  niilUon  next  year.  No  new  budget 
autho  -ity  has  been  requested  for  the  sec- 
tion 701  program  in  fiscal  1976.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  the  deferral  would  be 
adequate  to  continue  the  program. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
the  full  $100  milhon  this  year  and  pro- 
vide no  money  next  year.  There  will  be 
Intense — probably  successful — pressures 
to  add  $100  miUion  to  the  fiscal  1976 
budget  for  this  program  if  we  override 
the  $50  million  deferral.  This  may  seem 
small  potatoes  in  the  face  of  a  budget 
deficit  estimated  at  a  low  of  $52  billion 
that  could  easily  go  to  $69  billion  or 
above.  But  if  we  start  to  treat  items  of 
this  considerable  magnitude  with  dis- 
dain, the  deficit  will  be  even  more  fright- 
ening than  the  most  pessimistic  among 
us  predicts. 

Third,  this  money  does  not  help  the 
underpri\'ileged  or  the  unemployed.  It 
does  not  alle\'iate  the  economic  woes  that 
many  of  our  constituents  are  facing.  It 
goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  well  educated, 
articulate  planners  who  make  a  very  good 
living  from  their  profession.  These  men 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  to  lobby 
quite  effectively  for  the  section  701  pro- 
gram as  many  of  us  can  attest  to  by  the 
mail  and  the  phone  calls  we  have  re- 
ceived on  this  issue.  But  let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  this  program 
combats  recession.  It  does  not. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that 
these  planning  dollars  are  being  wisely 
used.  Maybe  they  are.  maybe  they  are 
not.  But  the  results  simply  are  not  In. 
There  are  very  substantial  questions  m 
my  mind  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
expenditures.  Are  they  simply  a  way  of 
bolstering  city  hall  payrolls  or  are  they 
producing  results?  We  should  answer 
these  questions  before  we  sink  even  more 
dollars  into  the  program,  recognizing. 


of  course,  tliat  the  cities  themselves  can 
provide  community  development  fimds 
for  the  program  if  it  is  doing  a  job  in 
their  area. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose  this  resolution  despite  the  fact 
that  it  received  a  strong  vote  of  approval 
in  both  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  and  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. For  me  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

NEED    FOR    COMPEEHENSn-E    PLANNING    FtTNDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  over- 
ride the  President's  deferral  of  $50.- 
000.000.  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
States  and  locaUties  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
Seiuite  resolution  23  disapproves  the  pro- 
posed deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  planning 
grants  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  This  is  deferral  D75-107. 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress on  November  26, 1974. 

The  President  had  originally  request- 
ed $110  million  dollars  for  section  701 
comprehensive  planning  grants  in  his 
fiscal  year  1975  budget.  The  Senate  had 
concurred  in  tliis  appropriation  and 
following  a  conference  with  the  House 
agreed  to  a  final  figure  of  $100  million 
doUars.  The  President  has  not  begun  ac- 
tions to  defer  spending  of  $50  milhon  o£ 
that  program,  carrying  the  balance  of  $50 
million  over  into  fiscal  year  1976  in 
which  fiscal  year  he  has  asked  for  no 
additional  fundmg. 

This  action  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  States,  cities,  counties  and  region- 
al governments  who  need  this  assistance 
to  plan  and  manage  a  myriad  of  pro- 
grams in  urban  and  rural  areas  through- 
out the  countiy.  The  701  comprehensive 
planning  program  is  the  only  continuing 
source  of  Federal  assistance  for  compre- 
hensive planning  for  States,  counties, 
cities  and  regional  governments  and  is 
crucial  for  assisting  these  governments 
in  developing  and  implementing  long- 
range  plans  for  rational  growth  in  the 
futiu-e. 

We  have  seen  m-ban  and  regional  plan- 
ning grow  rapidly  in  both  breadth  and 
deptli  over  the  last  40  years.  We  have 
gone  from  an  early  period  when  the 
state  of  the  art  was  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  spatial  composition  of 
cities  to  the  present  where  the  scope  of 
planning  has  been  broadened  to  include 
considerations  of  many  social,  economic 
and  political  factors  that  affect  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  or  change  as  well  as  the 
basic  physical  parameters  of  form,  space 
and  natural  resource  development  capa- 
bility. 

We  have  seen  the  emergence  of  an 
uistitutional  base  for  urban  planning 
in  this  country.  It  has  been  encouraged 
through  Federal  legislation.  The  land- 
mark Housing  Act  of  1954,  including 
section  701.  provided  the  first  and  still 
continually  evolving  program  for  the  as- 
sistance of  planning  activities  on  the 
parts  of  States,  local  government  and 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  limited  first  enactment  was 
amended  and  expanded  through  each 
of  the  succeeding  Congresses  and  has 
resulted  In  a  steady  refinement  of  the 
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actual  and  potential  "clientele"  eligibile 
for  planning  grant-in-aid  funds  under 
the  original  legislation.  In  addition  to 
each  of  the  Housing  Acts  and  their 
added  scope  of  responsibilities  for  com- 
prehensive planning,  several  other  sub- 
stantive pieces  of  legislation,  including 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966,  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  the  Clean  Water 
Act  of  1972,  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  and  others,  have  all  added  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  importance  of 
CO.  .iprehensive  planning  and  its  various 
Interrelated  aspects  and  in  fact  have 
required  conformance  with  comprehen- 
sive planning.  Each  enactment  reflects 
the  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  urban  and  regional  planning  more 
strongly  to  bear  as  a  tool  for  govern- 
mental problem  solving. 

The  planning  structure  that  has 
emerged  is  specifically  geared  to  increas- 
ing the  decisionmaking  capacity  of 
elected  public  officials.  Any  legislation 
that  strengthens  this  structure  and  posi- 
tions the  planning  fimctions  in  direct 
relation  to  increased  political  decision- 
making capacity  should  be  endorsed  by 
Congress. 

As  we  have  stated  before,  planning  Is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
end — to  the  end  of  more  informed  and 
more  effective  political  decisionmaking. 

The  concerns  of  planning  and  of  plan- 
ners are  as  broad  as  the  concerns  of 
those  elected  to  govern — of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives and  the  legislative  bodies. 

Planning  assists  those  who  are  elected 
to  govern  in  their  establishing  goals  and 
targets.  In  the  ordering  of  priorities,  In 
the  mixing  of  programs  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  achieve  identified 
desired  ends,  and  the  evaluation  of  re- 
sults. The  planner's  role  is  inexorably  tied 
to  the  development,  the  application,  and 
the  evaluation  of  public  policy  and  the 
Identification  of  the  public  Interest. 

The  administration  has  suggested  that 
cities  and  counties  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  if  these  fimds  were  de- 
ferred and  these  same  governments  could 
use  other  Federal  funds — such  as  those 
In  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974— for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  fact  large  cities,  lu-ban  counties 
and  localities  would  not  receive  financial 
assistance  for  planning.  The  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
clear  on  the  distinction  between  commu- 
nity development  planning  and  compre- 
hensive planning.  Block  grant  funds  for 
community  development  under  title  I 
of  that  act  are  In  fact  limited  to  the 
formulation  of  community  development 
plans — ^a  functional  activity.  Community 
development  block  grant  recipients  can- 
not use  their  funds  to  do  comprehensive 
planning  previously  carried  out  with  701 
assistance.  Title  IV  does  strengthen  the 
comprehensive  planning  process,  but  the 
Impoimdment  of  the  701  funds  would 
not  be  fully  replaced  from  these  other 
sources. 

As  a  final  pohit,  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  the  planning  work  that  is  being 
done  across  o\u-  Nation  be  done  with  the 
deep  commitment  of  government  officials. 
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All  of  the  planning  reports  in  the  world 
are  of  no  value  unless  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tills  work  can  be  Implemented. 
The  difficulty  in  implementation  is  In 
part  the  reason  that  some  people  sup- 
port the  deferral  of  these  funds.  We 
should  recognize  that  implementation  of 
large-scale  plans  is  not  easy,  but  it  has 
been  done  in  some  areas,  and  we  must 
continue  to  do  our  best.  We  should  use 
as  our  model  those  governments  that 
have  been  successful  in  implementing 
plans — not  those  governments  which 
have  not  done  so  well.  Whether  or  not 
these  funds  will  have  been  well  invested 
will  depend  upon  the  work  that  State 
and  local  government  officials  do  to  bring 
alive  the  planner's  efforts.  I  have  great 
faith  that  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  can  accept  that  challenge, 
and  that  this  Federal  expenditure  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  soimd  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senate  Resolution  23  which 
would  disapprove  the  President's  pro- 
posed deferral  of  $50  million  in  HUD  sec- 
tion 701  comprehensive  planning  grants. 
I  have  cosponsored  this  measure  because 
I  feel  that  this  deferral  would  severely 
imdermlne  a  successful  program  which 
is  important  to  thousands  of  commimitles 
across  the  Nation. 

The  funds  which  are  devoted  to  the 
701  planning  program  are  well  spent. 
Unplanned  growth  has  blighted  our 
landscape  for  the  past  several  decades. 
Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  our  urban  sprawl  Is  tremendously 
costly,  economically  and  environmen- 
tally. It  is  wasteful  In  terms  of  land  use 
and  energy  consumption.  The  701  pro- 
gram provides  a  vehicle  to  our  communi- 
ties to  combat  this  kind  of  waste  by 
planning  for  orderly  growth. 

New  Jersey,  which  Is  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  Nation,  has  per- 
haps suffered  more  than  many  areas  from 
mban  sprawl.  But  om-  State  and  our 
communities  are  making  efforts  to  con- 
front the  problems.  The  demand  for  701 
funds  in  my  State  has  been  great.  In 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  State's  Division  of 
Local  Government  Services,  which  has 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  701 
grants  to  New  Jersey's  municipalities,  re- 
ceived requests  for  $2.3  million,  but  only 
$450,000  was  available. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  need  the 
kind  of  tools  that  the  701  program  can 
provide.  This  program  enables  our  State 
and  local  governments  to  formulate 
short-term  and  long-term  policies  and 
goals.  A  reduction  in  the  funding  level 
for  this  program  would  drastically  re- 
strict the  ability  of  these  units  of  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  ongoing  planning 
processes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting Senate  Resolution  23. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
carry  out  the  comprehensive  planning  grants 
program  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (nxunbered  D  7S-107),  set  forth 
In  the  special  message  transnUtted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  November  26, 
1974,  under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  .     . 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  PROPOSED  DE- 
FERRAL OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  HOMEOWN- 
ERSHIP  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  disapproving  the 
pi-oposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
can-y  out  the  homeownership  assistance 
program  under  section  235  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  61  would  disapprove  the 
President's  proposed  deferral  of  approx- 
imately $260  million  for  tlie  section  235 
housing  program.  In  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
Congress  specifically  authorized  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
homeownership  assistance  to  lower  in- 
come families. 

I  have  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution 
61  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  ter- 
mination of  this  program,  especially  un- 
der the  current  economic  climate,  is  un- 
justified and  shortsighted.  There  have 
undeniably  been  some  disappointments 
in  the  235  program.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  program  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. It  has  provided  an  opportimity 
for  thousands  of  low-income  families, to 
own  their  own  homes.  The  social  ben- 
efits of  this  program  are  Immeasurable. 
It  builds  housing,  and  it  also  brings  with 
It  a  pride  of  homeownership  and  a  sense 
of  community  responsibility. 

The  proposed  deferral  of  these  funds 
Is  particularly  imtlmely.  The  housing  in- 
dustry Is  In  the  midst  of  a  depression. 
Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  now  15  percent.  This  represents 
664,000  persons  across  the  country.  In 
my  home  State  the  estimates  of  the  un- 
employment rate  range  up  to  30  percent 
In  December  the  annual  housing  starts 
level  di-opped  to  an  8-year  low  of  868,000 
a  decline  of  more  than  60  percent  since 
October  of  1972.  New  Jersey  has  expe- 
rienced a  similar  downturn  in  housing 
starts,  and  the  constniction  of  new 
homes  is  proceeding  at  a  rate  which  Is 
estimated  to  be  less  than  one-third  of 
that  which  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

The  National  Housing  Conference 
estimates  that  the  funds  which  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  to  defer  could  produce  as 
many  as  240,000  additional  units  of 
housing  for  lower  Income  families.  This 
housing  Is  urgently  needed.  The  release 
of  the  section  235  funds  can  alleviate 
serious  hardship,  and  it  can  relieve  un- 
employment and  stimulate  our  economy. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Senate 
Resolution  61. 

HOMEOWNEBSHIP   ASSISTANCE    PBOCBAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  am  glad  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  61  to  disapprove  the  proposed 
defenal  of  budget  authority  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  homeownership  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Both  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urbab 
Affairs,  and  the  Appropriations  Comnilt- 
tees  overwhelming^  approved  this  res'©-* 
lutlon.  Their  approval  stems,  I  thlnlc; 
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from  two  strongly  held  views  concerning 
ttiis  resolution. 

The  first  is  the  view  that  homeowner- 
.ship  assistance  is  badly  needed  at  this 
time  in  order  to  generate  employment 
in  the  depressed  housing  industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  restoring  the  homeown- 
ership program  now  will  result  in  some 
200,000  new  housing  starts,  requiring 
400.000  man  years  of  work.  At  a  time 
when  housing  starts  have  fallen  60  per- 
cent below  national  housing  goals  and 
construction  unemployment  has  risen  to 
disastrous  levels,  a  Federal  homeowner- 
ship assistance  progi'am  can  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  returning  the  housing  indus- 
tiT.  and  the  general  economy,  to  good 
health. 

The  second  strongly  held  view  is  that 
the  Congress  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds  for  homeownership  assist- 
ance, and  the  President,  having  signed 
the  measures,  should  therefore  carry  out 
the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  that 
in  January  1973,  the  administration, 
without  consulting  the  Congress,  sus- 
pended the  homeownership  program 
along  with  all  other  major  HUD  pro- 
grams. Approximately  $264  million  in 
appropriated  section  235  funds  were  im- 
pounded at  that  time. 

In  August  1974,  after  18  montlis  of 
HUD-imposed  housing  stagnation,  the 
Congress  revised  and  reauthorized  the 
homeownership  program,  specifically  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  '^he  impounded  funds 
during  this  year.  This  was  a  key  part  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees. 

Yet,  In  October  1974,  despite  the  new 
housing  law,  the  President  proposed  to 
continue  the  impomidment  of  homeown- 
ership funds. 

Many  in  the  Congress  are  outraged  at 
the  administration's  refusal  to  carry  out 
the  housing  law.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  agree  to  the 
further  impoundment  of  section  235 
funds,  as  requested  by  the  President.  Pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  61,  before  us 
today,  would  make  absolutely  clear  to 
the  administration  that  the  Congress 
demands  that  the  housing  laws  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  Executive  is  already  on  notice  that 
it  is  violating  the  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  by  continuing  to  impoimd  home- 
ownership  assistance  funds.  According  to 
a  recent  determination  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  administration  was 
required  to  allocate  the  available  section 
235  fimds  last  Saturday,  March  1. 1  have 
contacted  Comptroller  General  Staats 
regarding  this  apparent  violation  of  law, 
requesting  action  under  Public  Law  93- 
344.  I  have  been  informed  that  GAO  Is 
in  the  process  of  notifying  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  this  viola- 
tion. I  anticipate  early  legal  action  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  secure  im- 
plementation of  this  program,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Senate  Resolution  61  supplements  and 
supports  the  pending  action  of  the  GAO. 
Prompt  passage  of  the  resolution  would 
make  clear  that  the  Congress  expects  the 
homeownership  assistance  program  to  be 
Implemented  regardless  of  whether  it  re- 


quires congressional  disapproval  of  a 
proposed  deferral,  or  nonapproval  of  a 
proposed  rescission. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  measure. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  61 1  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
carry  out  the  homeownership  assistance 
program  under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housinc  Act  (numbered  D75-48),  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  October  4, 
1974.  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  two  proposals  to 
disapprove  the  President's  request  to  de- 
fer spending  imtil  fiscal  year  1976.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  23  mandates  spending  $50 
million  of  section  701,  comprehensive 
planning  funds,  and  Senate  Resolution 
61  mandates  spending  about  $260  million 
of  section  235,  housing  funds,  until  next 
fiscal  year. 

My  plea  today  is  not  to  question  the 
substance  of  these  programs.  The  section 
701  program  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
cities  in  Texas  and  across  the  country. 
The  section  235  program  has  met  with 
success  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
no  one  can  doubt  it  has  had  its  share  of 
problems.  No,  ipy  plea  today  goes  much 
further  than  these  two  programs  and 
the  $300  million  expenditure  they  repre- 
sent. My  plea  is  that  we  In  the  Congress 
realize  what  we  are  doing  today. 

When  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  was 
presented  to  Congress,  it  anticipated  a 
deficit  of  $52  billion.  This  assumed  that 
the  Congress  would  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's rescission  and  deferral  message 
sent  to  us  on  November  26,  1974.  That 
message  provided  that  about  $17  billion, 
which  had  already  been  appropriated, 
be  deferred  and  rescinded.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  this  proposal,  it  is  likely  that 
the  fiscal  year  1976  deficit  will  be  in- 
creased by  $17  billion,  to  $69  billion.  And 
the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  neces- 
sarily adopt  all  the  budget  cuts  that  the 
President  proposes.  The  Congress  can 
itself  decide  which  programs  should  be 
cut  and  by  how  much. 

My  fear,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  our 
Intentions  will  not  be  translated  into 
action.  I  really  do  not  know  if  Congress 
will  discipline  this  economy  by  reducing 
expenditures  in  different  areas.  It  is  very 
unpopular  to  cut  spending  today.  The 
pressures  on  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  spend  more  in  these  recessionary 
times  are  great.  And,  as  I  said  before, 
there  is  much  merit  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams contained  In  the  President's 
rescission  and  deferral  message.  What 
deeply  concerns  me,  however,  is  how 
much  the  fiscal  year  1976  deficit  might 
be. 

A  deficit  of  $52  billion  is  staggering. 
A  potential  deficit  of  $69  billion  is  shock- 
ing. And  many  economists  predict  that, 
depending  on  what  the  Congress  does  on 
tax  and  energy  legislation,  the  deficit 
could  approach  $50  to  $100  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  is  incomprehensible. 
There  is  no  question  that  individuals 
and  communities  will  suffer  as  a  result 


of  cuts  in  Federal  programs.  I  would 
submit,  however,  that  any  discomforts 
that  would  be  experienced  by  these  cuts 
are  far  more  palatable  than  the  discom- 
forts we  would  experience  should  we  in- 
cur a  deficit  of  $80  billion  or  more  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

At  some  time,  the  deficit  will  liave  to 
be  repaid.  At  some  time,  we  will  have  to 
face  this  issue.  What  will  happen  is  tliat 
we  will  force  the  Treasury  to  go  into  the 
capital  markets  to  finance  this  debt. 
When  this  is  done,  two  things  will  occur. 
We  will  rob  the  private  sector  of  much- 
needed  capital  funds  which  can  be  used 
for  industrial  expansion  and  housing 
production.  And  of  those  fimds  that  are 
left,  the  interest  rates  will  be  pushed 
constantly  higher.  The  alternative  is  to 
print  more  money,  which  could  rekindle 
infiation  the  likes  of  which  we  have  never 
seen.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record,  today's  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Crowding 
Out."  I  think  it  clearly  states  the  gravity 
of  our  current  economic  condition.  One 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  edi- 
torial is  that  should  we  run  a  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1976  of  $70  to  $80  biUion,  it 
could  severely  restrict  recovery,  particu- 
larly in  the  housing  industry.  As  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  oiu:  economy.  As 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  become  Intimately 
concerned  about  the  housing  industry  in 
this  country.  The  housing  Industry  is  de- 
pendent on  a  strong  economy.  If  the 
economy  suffers,  housing  production  suf- 
fers. Unless  Congress  exercises  more- 
control  over  Federsd  expenditures,  the 
recoverj'  of  our  economy  will  continue  to 
be  more  of  a  hope  or  expectation  than  a 
reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  13,  1975| 
Crowdinc  Out 
Understanding  the  economy  In  1975.  unfor- 
tunately for  those  of  us  with  enough  on  our 
minds  already,  requires  an  understanding  of 
an  esoteric  economic  debate  over  something 
called  "crowding  out." 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  sounded  the  first 
guns  In  this  debate  by  warning  that  financial 
markets  cannot  finance  both  the  huge  fed- 
eral deficit  and  the  needs  of  private  borrow- 
ers. Some  economists  have  described  his  fear 
as  "hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times,  six  prestigious  liberal  economists  said 
the  problem  would  be  bandied  through  an 
"accounting  Identity."  But  In  recent  weeks, 
independent  analyses  have  been  conducted 
by  Norman  B.  Ture.  a  Washington-based 
consulting  economist,  and  Allan  H.  Meltzer 
of  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  Each  reports 
that,  until  he  got  the  numbers  down,  he  could 
not  believe  things  are  as  bad  as  they  are. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  Its  defi- 
cits, it  competes  with  private  borrowers  who 
need  funds  to  Invest  In  plant  oonstruction 
and  hous.ng.  Both  govenunent  and  private 
needs  must  be  met  from  the  savings  pool, 
which  consists  of  business  savings   (pro&ts 
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plus  depreciation  and  other  "capital  con- 
sumption allowances"),  personal  savings  and 
inflows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for  special 
factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two  totals 
wiU  always  be  the  same;  this  Is  the  "account- 
ing Identity." 

The  problem  is  that  if  you  plug  some  rea- 
.-.cnable  1975  projections  into  this  equation, 
it  Is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come  out 
equal.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowings  come  on  stream  ia  the 
becoiid  half,  the  economy  may  well  be  in  for 
some  type  of  severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  base,  would  look  somctliing 
like  this: 
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Eq.  means  equals. 


First,  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
investment  may  fall  off  more  rapidly,  but  so 
may  corporate  profits.  Personal  savings  may 
be  higher  if  the  savings  rate  rises  but  will  be 
lower  if  personal  Income  falls.  The  net  inflow 
of  foreign  funds  may  Increase,  but  the  above 
estimate  already  provides  a  tripling  in  a 
year's  time.  The  estimate  of  a  $35  billion  gap 
Is  essentially  a  conservative  one,  and  the 
question  is,  how  will  this  gap  be  closed? 

Part  of  the  gap — and  In  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  is  over  how  muclx — will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Systems  purchase  of  fed- 
eral debt  by  in  effect  printing  up  new  money. 
Over  the  coiu-se  of  a  normal  year,  the  Fed  wUl 
buy  federal  securities,  thus  injecting  reserves 
into  the  banking  system  and  making  the 
money  supply  grow.  It's  easy  enough  to  cal- 
culate roughly  the  relationship  between  the 
Fed's  purchases  and  money  growth.  At  a  6% 
growth  In  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply, 
the  Fed  would  buy  about  $7  billion  In  new 
federal  debt.  If  the  Fed  closes  the  gap  by 
buying  the  whole  $35  billion,  the  money 
supply  would  grow  by  about  30*:;  over  a  year's 
time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  further,  let  ev- 
eryone imderstand  that  money  growth  any- 
thing like  the  latter  figure  wUl  not  oiUy  re- 
kindle inflation,  but  will  make  interest  rates 
go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers see  that  kind  of  money  growth  wan- 
ing, they  wUl  start  to  crank  higher  Inflation 
estimates  Into  their  calculations.  Mr.  Tur© 
expects  the  Fed  to  monetize  the  bulk  of  the 
deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in  terms  of  s 
prime  rate  of  20%  by  the  end  of  19'/5. 

If  the  Fed  pursues  reasonably  moderate 
money  growth,  the  deficits  will  still  make 
Interest  rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  market 
would  balance  the  equation  through  higher 
Interest  rates,  discouraging  borrowing  and 
encourageing  savings  and  foreign  Inflows.  But 
with  a  $35  billion  gap  to  close,  this  Implies  In- 
terest rates  that  stiu  might  be  high  enough 
to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  drop  In  business  investment  below  $205 
billion  Implies  a  much  deeper  economic  de- 
cline than  so  far  predicted.  Even  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  looked  for  a  small  increase,  not  de- 
crea.se.  In  private  Investment. 

AJtflmatlvely,  the  $80  billion  in  personal 
s>>vlng8  is  based  on  a  savings  rate  of  7.9% 
of  a  disposable  Income  of  $1,049  billion.  Over 
the  last  25  years,  the  savings  rate  has  ranged 
from  4.9%  to  Bi'^J.  To  generate  an  extra  $35 
billion  It  would  have  to  leap  to  an  Implau- 
sible 11%. 


Finally,  the  Interest  rates  necessary  to 
force  savings  up  and  Investment  down  by 
such  an  amount  might  themselves  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  effect  on 
the  housing  sector,  in  particular,  is  entirely 
predictable. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  analysis  Is  that 
somewhere  between  a  federal  deficit  of  $50 
billion  and  a  federal  deficit  of  $80  bUlion  the 
string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "accounting 
Identity,"  you  are  aU  but  forced  to  assume 
the  economy  wlU  unwind  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. You  can  make  the  same  kind  of  anal- 
ysis not  through  the  National  Income  Ac- 
counts as  above,  but  through  a  different  'flow 
of  funds"  methodology.  Salomon  Brothers  did 
this  earlier  in  the  year,  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion : 

"The  consequences  of  a  U.S.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $50 
billion  estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit 
could  be  reasonably  financed  only  if  the  eco- 
nomic contraction  this  year  is  much  greater 
than  we  expect.  Otherwise  the  budget  defi- 
cit would  either  lead  to  a  vicious  struggle 
for  funds  between  private  borrowers  and 
the  government,  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  have  to  supply  funds  without  regard  to 
its  long-range  responsibilities.  In  any  event, 
a  larger  than  expected  deficit  would  threaten 
economic  recovery,  despite  the  best  Inten- 
tions of  goverriment.  by  crowding  out  me- 
dium to  lower  rated  borrowers,  many  of 
whom  are  already  In  peril,  and  mortgage  bor- 
rowers as  well,  thus  aborting  recovery  in 
housing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  Heller,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Contributors,  cited  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysts  are  well  aware  the 
deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far  above  $50 
billion.  The  St.  Louis  Fed  puts  the  calendar 
year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely  on  the  basis 
of  administration  proposals,  which  Included 
(on  a  fiscal  year  basis)  $16  billion  in  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  a  tax  cut  of  only 
$16  billion. 

But  s\ippo.se  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller  Is 
right  about  1975  and  that  the  gap  Is  fiUed 
by  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suppose 
money  growth  is  moderate,  and  the  Fed 
takes  up  some  debt.  Palling  Inflation  means 
lower  interest  rates,  and  suppose  this  effect  Is 
powerful  enough  that  non-destructive  rates 
can  balance  the  supply  and  demand  for 
funds.  There  still  remain  two  problems. 

One  is  simply  that  private  borrowers  will 
still  be  crowded  out,  that  private  investment 
will  decline.  In  other  words,  because  of  the 
huge  deficits,  we  have  a  lower  rate  of  capital 
formation  and  thus  slower  economic  growth 
in  future  years.  Assiuning  that  the  deficits 
cannot  be  reduced,  this  is  the  smallest  price 
we  can  possibly  pay. 

The  final  problem  is  1976,  or  whenever  re- 
covery does  get  under  way  In  earnest.  At 
that  point,  the  Investment  needs  of  business 
and  housing  will  go  up,  not  down.  If  the 
government  is  by  then  still  running  $70  bil- 
lion deficits,  this  will  call  for  an  even  more 
impossible-looking  Increase  on  the  savings 
side  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  defi- 
cits »-lU  again  threaten  to  abort  the  recov- 
ery. This  destruction  of  capital  formation, 
excessive  monetizatlon  of  debt  and  aborting 
of  real  growth  is  essentially  what  has  al- 
ready happened  In  Great  Britain. 

Yet  Congress  goes  Its  happy  way,  adding  to 
e.xpendltures,  increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
bills  that  discourage  saving  instead  of  en- 
courage it,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  ther« 
is  a  recession  on,  and  in  that  case  Dr.  Keynes 
always  assured  them  that  budget  deficits  are 
a  free  lunch.  Didn't  he? 


HOUSING    AND    PLANNING    DEFERRALS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
IJleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 


of  the  two  resolutions  before  us  today 
disapproving  proposed  administration 
impoundments  of  fimds  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  subsidized  housing 
Senate  Resolution  23  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 61. 

Consideration  of  these  resolutions  pre- 
sents the  Senate  with  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity. Tills  will  constitute  the  first 
exercise  of  our  power,  under  the  terms 
of  the  new  Budget  Reform  Act,  to  dis- 
approve, by  a  majority  vote  of  one  House 
of  Congress,  the  deferral  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  al- 
ready authorized  and  appropriated  by 
prior  acts  of  Congress.  As  my  coUeagues 
well  know,  this  procedure  provides  a 
sensible  and  orderly  process  for  the  con- 
gres.sional  review  of  executive  impound- 
ments, and  is  a  welcome  improvement 
over  the  pattern  of  confrontations  and 
comt  battles  which  such  executive  ac- 
tions have  invited  in  recent  years. 

The  two  progi'ams  whose  fimding 
would  be  restored  by  these  resolutions 
are  both  of  great  Interest  and  concern 
to  me:  the  section  235  subsidized  housing 
program  and  the  section  701  program  for 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  local 
and  regional  governments  throughout 
the  land.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD,  I  have  been  a 
longtime  supporter  of  both  these  pro- 
grams and  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  join 
in  sponsorship  of  both  these  resolutions 
before  us  today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  61  will,  once  and  for 
all,  bring  about  the  release  of  the  $264 
million  of  Impounded  funds  for  the  sec- 
tion 235  subsidized  houshig  program  I 
have  consistently  opposed  the  impound- 
ments which  have  brought  this  much- 
needed  program  grinding  to  a  halt  for 
the  past  3  years.  It  Is  especIaUy  crucial 
now,  given  the  depressed  state  of  our 
houshig  industry  and  the  extreme  short- 
age of  housing  units  available  to  lower 
income  families,  that  these  funds  be  re- 
leased and  the  program  be  resumed 
without  further  delay. 

The  section  701  program  is  also  a  ter- 
ribly important  one  for  all  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  governments  seeking  to 
develop  coherent,  rational  plans  for 
housing  and  community  development. 

My  continued  support  for  It  Is  not 
solely  based  on  the  theoretical  value  of 
planning,  but.  more  Importantly,  on 
What  this  program  achieves.  It  Is  the 
<»uy  general  program  which  supports 
plannmg.  coordination  and  improving 
governmental  management  capacities  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. It  provides  tiie  resources  to  hold 
together  in  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive fashion  poUcles,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams that  have  a  single  focus  and  are 
mission  oriented. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  701  program 
provides  the  process  and  opportunity  to 
assess  the  degree  to  which  specific  func- 
tional policies  and  plans  are  compatible 
with  the  general  or  overall  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  governments  below  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

It  also  supports  and  is  supplementary 
to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  housing  and  community 
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development  programs.  For  example,  it 
provides  the  only  Federal  resources  for 
States  to  develop  comprehensive  State 
development  and  housing  policies  and 
programs.  It  has  played  a  critical  role 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryland  In  estab- 
lishing the  justification  for.  and  State 
legislation  to  support.  State  programs  to 
finance  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. Tlirough  the  requirement  of  an  an- 
nual housing  element,  it  provides  a 
framework  at  the  regional  level  for  the 
development  of  local  housing  assistance 
plans  which  are  a  condition  precedent 
to  cities  and  urban  counties  receiving 
community  block  grant  entitlements. 

The  benefit  of  this  program  is  clearly 
evidenced  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  In  this  region,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments 
has  developed  a  fair  share  housing  pro- 
gram which  has  been  used  by  the  local 
governments  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  HUD,  for  distributing  available  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  subsidies 
within  the  region.  The  fair  share  formula 
is  based  on  the  concept  of  providing  equal 
housing  opportunity  for  all  income 
groups  throughout  the  region  and  to 
provide  low-  and  moderate-income  work- 
ers the  opportunity  to  live  within  the 
communities  in  which  they  work. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  701  program  makes  sense;  it  es- 
pecially has  value  in  periods  of  austerity 
such  as  we  now  confront.  The  whole  proc- 
ess of  governmental  policies  and  deci- 
sionmaking must  now,  more  than  ever, 
be  based  upon  a  soimd  and  prudent  man- 
agement of  our  natural  and  financial  re- 
som-ces.  We  must  avoid  duplication  and 
insure  that  projects  and  progi'ams  are 
cost  effective.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
do  not  reduce  our  national  commitment 
and  available  resources  to  aid  and  assist 
State,  regional,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  in  carrying  out  these  vital  plan- 
ning, coordination  and  management 
fimctions.  It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate Resolution  23  and  urge  that  we  act 
promptly  today  on  this  vitally  needed 
resolution  to  restore  the  deferred  $50 
million  to  the  701  program. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  num- 
ber of  communications  I  have  received 
from  State,  regional,  and  local  officials 
in  Maryland  stressing  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  their  particular  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  these  letters  be  printed  at  this  point 
ill  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

METROPOLrrAN  Washington 

CouNcn,  OF  Governments. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  writing  to  so- 
licit your  help  In  connection  with  a  matter 
which  has  the  gravest  potential  consequences 
for  the  CouncU  of  Governments,  and.  Indi- 
rectly, for  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
Washington  Area. 

Last  Tuesday,  as  you  know,  the  President 
sent  up  a  message  containing  a  series  of 
proposed  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
amounting  to  approximately  $4'i  billion. 


Among  the  programs  proposed  for  pturtlal 
deferral  was  the  "701"  planning  program* 
administered  by  HTJD.  which  Is  the  major 
federal  program  funding  this  and  more  than 
200  other  councUs  of  governments  across  the 
country.  The  President  asked  that  $50  million 
of  the  $100  million  appropriation  for  FY 
1975  be  deferred.  We  understand  that  the 
administration  will  also  propose  that  the 
program  be  carried  at  the  same  reduced 
$50  million  level  In  FY  1976. 

If  the  Senate  or  House  do  not  quickly 
iidopt  a  resolution  rejecting  the  proposed 
$50  million  reduction  in  the  701  appropria- 
tion, It  will  have  the  most  profound  Impli- 
cations for  our  COG.  The  701  program  has 
been  called  the  "glue"  which  holds  the  pro- 
grams of  councils  of  governments  together. 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  mvatlpurpose  federal 
programs  available  to  \is — one  of  the  few 
which  Is  flexible,  and  which  underwrites 
regional  human  services  programs.  It  Is,  In 
effect,  the  COG  version  of  federal  revenue 
sharing. 

In  our  COG,  at  the  present  time,  the  701 
program  is  helping  to  underwrite  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Fair  Share  Housing  Program — 
which  has  brought  our  area  a  bonus  of  more 
than  1,500  badly-needed  low  and  moderate 
cost  housing  units;  it  Is  helping  to  develop 
a  cooperative  and  urgently-needed  metro- 
politan growth  policy;  It  Is  building  an 
areawlde  consumer  protection  network,  a  co- 
operative regional  energy  Information  cen- 
ter, and  several  programs  In  the  field  of 
environmental  protection.  It  xmderwrltes 
programs  In  nine  different  COG  departments. 

The  proposed  deferral  would  mean  a  prob- 
able cut  In  our  budget  of  some  $300,000.  It 
would  severely  curtail  a  niimber  of  our  pro- 
grams. Including  the  housing,  consumer  pro- 
tection and  metropolitan  growth  programs, 
for  which  there  are  no  alternative  soxirces 
of  funding.  It  would  compel  us  to  lay  off 
between  10  and  15  members  of  our  staff. 
It  would  be  a  severe  setback  for  metropolitan 
cooperation  In  the  Washington  Area. 

We  are  writing  to  you  not  only  to  apprise 
you  of  this  critical  information,  but  to  ask 
whether  you  would  be  willing  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  In  the  HtTD  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  put  the  Senate  on  record  in 
opposition  to  this  deferral.  We  understand 
that  such  a  resolution  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  McClellan,  Senator  Brooke, 
Senator  Stevenson,  and  others. 

The  matter  Is  of  some  urgency  because 
our  current  HUD  grant  expires  December  31, 
and  failure  of  the  Senate  or  House  to  act 
on  the  proposed  deferral  would  mean  pro- 
gram and  staff  cutbacks  for  us  beginning 
almost  Immediately.  I  understand,  also,  that 
the  President  has  advised  the  Senate  that 
unless  it  acts  by  December  16,  he  will  begin 
to  implement  the  cuts  on  that  date. 

We  continue  to  be  grateful  for  your  help 
and  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  A.  Scheiber. 

Executive  Director. 


RrciONAL  Planning  Council, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  February  3,  1975. 
Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  Regional 
Planning  Coimcil  passed  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion at  Its  January  1975  meeting  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Council  I  urge  full  and  timely 
support  of  it.  Yoiu-  Immediate  attention  is 
requested  regarding  full  restoration  of  the 
$100,000,000  HUD  701  Planning  program 
budget  for  F.Y.  1975.  These  funds  are  ur- 
gently needed  If  state,  area\\ide.  and  numlc- 
Ipal  planning  programs  in  Maryland  are  to 
continue  to  provide  planning  services  to 
their  residents.  Passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
23  would  Insure  restoration  of  the  proposed 
$50,000,000  budget  cut  for  FY.  1975. 


Yovir  concern  and  attention  to  this  matter 
Is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours,  J 

Milton  H.  Miller,  Chairman. 

Enclosiire. 
I  Regional  Planning  Council,  Baltimore.  Md  I 

Resolution 
Urging    full    restoration    of    comprehensive 

planning  fuL:ds  under  section  701  of  the 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 

of   1974   for  fiscal   year    1975   and   urging 

continuing  fiuidlng  for  the  "701"  program 

in  ensuring  fiscal  years  for  State,  areawido 

and  local  planning  programs 

Whereas,  tlie  Regional  Planning  Council 
Is  the  areawlde  planning  agency  represent- 
ing and  comprised  cf  local  governments  in 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Area;  and 

Whereas,  since  1968,  the  Regional  Planning 
CouncU  has  received  "701"  planning  fxmds 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  aid  In  the  provision  of  vitally 
needed  planning  and  management  services 
for  communities  In  the  Baltimore  Region; 
and 

Whereas,  the  continuing  provision  of  "701" 
funds  will  substantially  assist  the  local  gov- 
ernments m  the  Baltimore  Region  to  carry 
out  these  vitally  needed  planning  and  man- 
agement programs;  and 

Whereas,  on  November  26,  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposed  a  deferral 
of  $50,000,000  In  the  HUD  701  program,  a 
proposal  clearly  detrimental  to  the  activities 
of  local,  regional  and  state  planning  agencle.s; 
and 

Whereas,  plans  for  allocating  FY  1975 
planning  funds  by  HUD  may  not  only  seri- 
ously Impair  the  planning  programs  of  all 
eligible  recipients,  but  may  totally  eliminate 
funding  for  urban  counties,  cities  over 
50,000,  other  cities  and  localities,  thereby 
threatenhig  to  eliminate  the  planning  and 
management  capabilities  built  up  by  these 
municipalities  through  HUD  701  assistance. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Re- 
gional Planning  CouncU  at  its  132nd  meeting 
held  on  this  24th  day  of  January,  1975  that 
the  Council  urges  full  restoration  of  the 
$100,000,000.  HUD  701  budget  as  appropriated 
for  FY  1975  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  council 
urges  continuation  of  HUD  701  funding  Into 
FY  1976  with  new  and  suflBclent  appropria- 
tions and  continuing  HUD  allocation  of  701 
funds  in  a  balanced  manner  among  eligible 
state,  areawlde  and  local  recipients  in  1975 
and  thereafter. 

Maryland 
Department  or  State  Planning. 

January  31. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  want  to  tliank 
you  for  co-sponsoring  S.R.  23  on  January  21. 
1975.  The  State  of  Marjland  and  its  many 
jurisdictions  have  been  using  HUD  "701" 
assistance  for  preparation  of  basic  compre- 
hensive plans,  zoning  ordinances  and  sub- 
division regulations.  As  local  planning  has 
become  more  sophisticated,  these  funds  have 
been  used  for  the  preparation  of  fimctlonal 
plans  as  well  as  improving  management 
techniques  which  are  vital  In  directing  the 
affairs  of  local  and  State  governments. 

The  $50  million  deferral  In  "701"  funds 
proposed  by  the  Administration  would  se- 
verely limit  the  work  that  the  State,  local 
units  of  government  and  regional  planning 
agencies  can  perform  in  preparing  plans 
which  have  become  important  tools  for  de- 
cision-makers in  guiding  development  and 
improvir.g  governmental  operations. 

Again,  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  sup- 
port on  this  matter  and  I  truly  believe  that 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland  owe 
you  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for  co-sponsor- 
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lug  SJl.  23  and  for  all  the  other  exemplary 
services  you  have  rendered  to  this  State. 

If  I  or  my  staff  can  give  you  any  ad- 
ditional data  which  would  be  helpful  in 
preparing  material  for  the  support  of  your 
j.;solutlon,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
rpon    me. 

W;th  best  reg.irds. 
Sincerely, 

Vladimir  Wahde. 

Cny  OF  Baltimore, 

PMNNINC  COMMIS.SION. 

January  23, 197r>. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr , 
V.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  EuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Federal  "701 "  Planning  Orant  Reductions 
TO  Large  Cities  and  Coitnties 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  enclosiug  a 
Uble  showing  how  the  Federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  plans 
to  completely  eliminate  'TOl"  planning  grant 
funds  to  large  cities  and  counties  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  deferral  of  $50  mil- 
lion (one-half)  of  the  current  P.Y.  1975 
appropriation  for  this  program.  This  table 
was  included  in  a  report  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  describing  the  Admin- 
Istratlon's  plans  to  cut  back  or  eliminate 
these  grants  to  large  cities. 

Since  these  funds  were  made  available  to 
Baltimore  and  other  large  cities  three  years 
ago,  we  have  hired  a  large  staff  and  commit- 


ted both  our  office  and  the  Mayor's  Office 
to  develop  planning  programs  upon  which 
rests  the  hc^e  of  many  residents  and  busi- 
nesses for  improving  their  city.  We  are  cur- 
rently preparing  an  application  for  over  $500 
thousand  in  "701"  planning  funds  to  con- 
tinue such  programs  as: 

(1)  neighborhood  district  planning  with 
citizens  organizations 

(2)  economic  development  planning  with 
industries  and  firms 

(3)  multi-service  center  development 
plannhig  with  neighborhood  organizations 
and  non-profit  groups 

(4)  plannhig  for  central  business  district 
development  and  revitallzation 

(5)  management  planning  in  the  Mayor's 
Office 

A  descriptive  summary  of  our  past  and 
proposed  use  of  these  funds  Is  attached.  If 
HUD  eliminates  these  planning  grant  funds 
for  large  cities  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
President's  deferral,  or  if  they  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  for  cities  after  Congress  re- 
stores these  funds,  we  will  have  serious  prob- 
lems. We  will  not  be  able  to  continue  plan- 
ning programs  for  neighborhood  residents 
and  the  City's  businesses  »\nd  Industries.  We 
may  also  be  forced  to  lay-off  professional  and 
other  staff  at  a  time  when  unemployment  Is 
already  too  high.  Furthermore,  this  may  vio- 
late Sec.  401(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  Title  IV  of 
the  "Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974"  which  specifically  provides  for 
funding  to  cities  with  population  In  excess  of 
50,000  and  to  urban  counties  as  defined  In 
the  Act. 
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I  have  written  to  you  before  to  request 
your  support  for  restoring  the  deferred  "701" 
funds  and  appreciate  your  response  and  ef- 
forts in  our  behalf.  I  would  urge  that  you 
continue  to  do  everything  possible  to  assiu-e 
the  passage  of  an  Impounding  resolution  to 
restore  full  funding  during  the  94th  S€ss»on 
of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  further  request  your  as- 
sistance in  assuring  that  Baltimore  and  othei 
large  cities  will  be  able  to  obtain  these  grant 
funds  in  the  futxu-e.  HUD's  deferral  plan 
eliminating  large  cities  Is  alarming,  partic- 
ularly because  HUD  is  claiming  that  Com- 
munity Development  Revenue  Sharing  Funds 
are  available  to  cities  for  general  planning 
as  a  "701"  substitute  when  CDRS  funds  are 
clearly  not  intended  for  this.  HUD  has  also 
prepared  a  "planning  rationalization  study" 
which  will  probably  recommend  consolida- 
tion of  other  Federal  Agency  planning  grant 
programs  under  the  HUD  "701"  grant  pro- 
niug  grant  programs  are  not  direcUy  avail- 
gram  in  F.Y.  76.  These  other  Federal  plan- 
able  to  cities  and  we  fear  that  the  "701"  pro- 
gram will  be  used  to  provide  funds  to  state 
and  regional  agencies  at  the  expense  of  large 
cities. 

In  addition  to  asking  your  support  In  re- 
solving the  F.T.  76  funding  problem.  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  me  of  HUD  plans  for 
future  funding  under  the  "701"  program  as 
It  may  affect  Baltimore  as  a  large  metro- 
politan area  central  city.  This  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  v 

Sincerely, 

Labrt  Reich,  Director. 


BALTIMORE  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANNING 
SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  ,975  "701"  FEDERAL  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  FUNDS  USE  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  PROJECTED  NEED 


Rscal  year— 


Piogtani 


1975  1975 

grant    spending 


1976 
need 


Utilftie:  and  environmental  planning.  (Involves  planning  (or  and 
coordinating  water  and  sewer  projects,  environmental  im- 
pact studies,  and  capital  funding  programs.). 

Housing  strategy  planning.  (Planning  for  ma«imum  uWization' 
of  Federal  and  local  funds  for  housing  and  related  services  ) 

Economic  development  planning.  (Planning  tor  industrial  and" 
commercial  redevelopment  and  development  projects  in- 
cluding utilities,  highways,  and  other  services  utilizing 
various  funding  programs  to  improve  job  opportunities  and 
iiKrease  the  city's  lax  base.  Includes  harbor  development, 
industrial  development  plans  (or  Canton,  Russell  Street- 
Carroll  industrial  area,  Fort  Holabird  industrial  park  con- 
version, etc.  Also  includes  community  business  district 
improvement  programs  with  local  merchants  and  community 
associations ) '_ 

Mayor's  office  planning  and  management  prograrn.'(thb  iii^' 
eludes  funding  for  the  mayor's  office  of  development  co- 
ordination for  operational  and  funding  coordination  of  major 
city  development  projects,  many  of  which  are  federally 
supported.  It  provides  for  the  development  of  an  overall 
city  policy  lor  coordinating  city  programs  with  those  o(  the 
region's  local  jurisdictions,  the  State,  and  with  Federal 
agencies;  also  (urtds  annual  revision  o(  th«  city's  overall 
lievelopment  program  (OOP).) 


»6, 716     J14, 000 
7,  733       12,  000 


$40,000 
12,000 


Fiscal  year— 


Program 


1975  1975 

grant    spending 


1976 
need 


Municipal  information  system S23  409     X7n  rmt       1 7a  win 

Overall  program  design: .:.::::::::::   loieS    vi!m    1«;ooo 


34.K5       36,000        50,000 


Comprehensive  planning  and  management 55,142      107,000 


n,  198  151, 000   163. 000 


110,000 


Multiservice  center  planning.  (Involves  development  of  facility 
plans  and  programs  (or  implementation  of  neighborhood 
multiservice  centers.  Past  grants  have  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  approximately  12  such  centers  and  work  is  under- 
way of  9  more.  Several  additional  ones  are  being  proposed  for 
funding,  and  in  1976,  funds  must  be  provided  for  a  com- 
ponent of  this  effort  which  was  previously  funded  under  the 
now  defunct  Model  Cities  program.)..  .  19  0'^7       19  000 

Residential  district  planning.  (Provides  (or  the  continued  placed" 
ment  of  professional  planners  in  the  community  to  worli  with 
community  organizations  and  elected  council  members  in 
resolving  problems  involving  the  provision  of  city.  State,  and 
Federa  programs  and  services.)...  ^  35  506 

MetroCenter  central  business  district  planning.  (Provides  the' 
sta(f  to  coordinate  the  planning  o(  projects  and  overall  devel- 
opment programs  (or  the  central  business  area  o(  the  city  and 
the  Region.  Projects  around  the  har'jor,  the  State  office  com- 

8 lex,  prospective  downtown  rapid  transit  station  areas,  the 
niversity  o(  Maryland  complex  and  other  areas  are  all 
mvolved  in  this  program.) 10  853 


64,000 


125,000 


70,000 


35,000        40,000 


T"**' 233,725  >  332,000       SOO.OOO 


te«ny"twt7.r'S«°IK7l."^' ''••'"'' '''°'"'""*'°'"^^^^^  and  none  will  b.  .vailabl. 


Crrr  of  Baltimore, 

PlANKDrC   COMMISSIOK, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January  27, 1975. 
Hon.  James  T.  Ltmn, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  Waahington,  D.C. 
Attention :  David  O.  Meeker,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment,   Reduction    or    Elimination    of 
HUD   "701"    Planning   Orant   Funds   t-D 
Large  Cities 
It  is  with  some  alarm  that  I  have  recently 
been  made  aware  of  your  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate "701"  funding  to  large  cities  such  as 
ours  to  compensate  for  the  deferral  of  P.Y. 
'75  funds  ordered  by  the  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  being  proposed  with  the 
presumption  that  large  cities  wlU  use  Com- 
munity Development  Revenue  Sharing  Block 
Grants  to  fund   programs  previously   sup- 
ported with  "701"  funds. 


Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
Inasmuch  as  the  CDRS  program  is  a  substi- 
tute for  previotiB  categorical  grant  programs 
for  Urban  Renewal,  Housing  Assistance  (FHA, 
I'^'MA,  etc.).  Public  Housing,  Water  and 
Sewer  Grants,  Open  Space,  etc.,  and  is  not 
intended  as  a  replacement  for  general  plan- 
ning. This  Is  clear  in  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  which  es- 
tablished a  separate  Title  IV,  for  the  "701" 
Planning  Grant  Program  and  cities  have  re- 
sponded by  excluding  general  planning  from 
CDRS  applications,  particularly  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  been  supported  with  "701" 
fimds.  The  prior  elimination  of  Model  Cities 
Funds  and  impoundment  of  other  categorical 
grant  funds,  along  with  a  CDRS  formula 
which  discriminates  against  most  large  cities, 
has  put  great  pressure  on  Baltimore  and 
other  cities  to  tise  CDRS  funds,  for  those 


other  programs  which  have  had  their  funding 
eliminated  or  held  back. 

We  are  currently  working  with  our  elected 
representatives  In  Congress  to  have  the  de- 
ferred F.Y.  '76  "701"  funds  restored  and  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  your  Department  and  perhaps  the 
Administration  to  eliminate  large  cities  from 
the  "701"  grant  program,  either  under  your 
deferral  plan  or  a  full  appropriation.  I  am 
further  disturbed  by  reports  that  HUD, 
through  such  efforts  as  your  "planning  ra- 
tionalization study"  which  would  consoli- 
date other  Federal  Agency  Planning  Orant 
Programs  under  HUD's  "701"  Program,  plans 
to  deal  primarily  with  state  and  regional 
agencies  as  opposed  to  working  directly  with 
the  large  metropolitan  area  central  cities  as 
you  have  In  the  past. 

We  have  no  objection  to  working  wltb  the 
state  and  regional  agencies  but  It  would  to* 
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unfair  to  tar<x  us  to  compete  for  funds  al- 
located to  them  when  their  tendency  is  to 
use  them  for  their  own  programs  which  are 
much  too  general  and  have  limited  direct 
application  to  the  problems  of  cities.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  Is  a  fact  of  life  In  the  present 
effort  of  cities  to  overcome  the  problems  of 
suburbanization,  that  we  (the  cities)  must 
chart  out  our  own  cotirse  in  dealing  with 
state  and  regional  programs  and  must  play 
a  leadership  role  in  doing  this.  State  and 
regional  agencies  are  slow  and  often  reluc- 
tant to  respond  to  the  needs  of  center  cities 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  direct 
funding  relationship  with  HUD  while  wait- 
ing for  this  problem  to  be  resolved. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  matter  of  ut- 
most concern  to  Baltimore  and  other  large 
cities  with  the  hope  that  we  will  strengthen 
oiur  direct  relationships  rather  than  dilute 
or  weaken  them.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of 
'etters  to  our  Congressional  delegation  and 
others  on  this  matter  and  would  appreciate 
your  responding  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
I  am  working  wiUi  the  Planning  and  Man- 
agement Department  of  A  J.P.  and  with  other 
concerned  organizations  on  this  matter  and 
hope  that  we  might  meet  with  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  staff  to  personally  discuss  this 
alarming  situation. 

Lakkt  Reich,  Director. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  for  further  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  GRIKFIN.  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CONTROLLING  THE  CANCER  OF 
NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  6 
years  ago,  in  considering  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons, we  feared  a  world  in  which  nu- 
clear-armed countries  would  abound,  a 
world  in  which  the  tons  of  plutonlum 
produced  by  "peaceful"  nuclear  plants 
might  be  diverted  to  military  uses,  a 
world  in  which  nuclear  wars  could  be 
triggered  In  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

We  ratified  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  in  hope  of  preventing  such  a 
world,  but  today  its  specter  appears 
closer  on  the  horizon. 

Some  nations  appear  less  constrained 
in  discussing  nuclear  arms  ambitions 
than  they  did  6  years  ago.  And  the  states 
which  supply  nuclear  technology  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  export  atomic  reactors 
and  fuel  as  they  do  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
carrots. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  the  Defense  Minister 
of  Turkey,  reacting  to  the  U.S.  arms  em- 
bargo, boldly  announced  that  his  country 
has  "plans  to  manufacture  atom  bombs." 
And  not  so  long  ago  President  Qadhafi  of 
Libya  observed: 

Soon  the  atom  will  have  no  secrets  for 
anybody.  Some  years  ago  we  could  hardly 
procure  a  fighter  squadron.  Tomorrow  we 
wUl  be  able  to  buy  an  atom  bomb  and  all  its 
parts.  The  nuclear  monopoly  is  about  to  be 
broken. 

More  than  50  countries  today  have 
nuclear  reactors.  Not  including  the  five 
nuclwff  powers— United  States,  U.S.S.R., 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  Prance— and 


India,  which  just  recently  exploded  an 
atomic  device,  about  30  countries  possess 
"weapons-quantities"  of  Plutonium  or 
highly  enriched  uranium  which  could  be 
used  in  a  bomb  development  program; 
and  more  than  half  of  these  have  refused 
to  ratify  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  coimtries 
lack  the  scientists  and  the  sophisticated 
chemical  reprocessing  facilities  necessary 
for  separating  fissionable  material  from 
reactor  fuel  waste. 

However,  we  have  also  learned  that  the 
production  of  nuclear  material  for  bomb- 
making  does  not  require  an  elaborate 
conunercial  reprocessing  plant;  that  a 
covmtry  intent  upon  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment could  build  its  own  plant,  hire 
foreign  scientists  and  within  a  year 
achieve  the  desired  results.  Some  nations 
may  already  have  built  such  facilities 
and  beenm  to  covertly  produce  and 
stockpile  nucletu-  explosive  devices. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  may  be  able  to  "detect"  possible 
diversions  of  nuclear  fuel  in  reactors  In 
32  countries  which  have  come  under  its 
inspection  as  a  result  of  "terms  of  trade" 
set  by  exporting  nations.  But  the  Agency 
is  often  unable  to  inspect  other  In- 
digenous facilities  which  could  be  used 
to  build  a  bomb.  India's  nuclear  program 
is  a  prima  facie  example  of  how  nuclear 
explosive  efforts  can  co-exist  with  "in- 
spected" nuclear  programs. 

Moreover,  the  Agency  would  be  unable 
to  prevent  "detected"  diversions  from 
occurring.  A  country  planning  to  use 
Agency-inspected  facilities  for  a  weap- 
ons-building program  might  seek  to 
evade  Agency  detection  or  simply  refuse 
to  allow  Agency  surveillance  to  continue. 

Only  10  to  20  pounds  of  plutonium  is 
necessary  for  making  an  atomic  bomb 
with  the  same  destructive  power  as  the 
one  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Yet  today, 
close  to  90,000  pounds  of  plutonium  have 
been  produced  by  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants — not  including  amounts 
used  for  the  nuclear  weapons  programs 
of  the  Big  Powers. 

Five  years  from  now  some  half -million 
pounds  of  Plutonium  may  be  commer- 
cially available  throughout  the  world.  As 
the  amount  of  plutonium  grows  inter- 
nationally so  does  the  risk  of  its  diversion 
from  peaceful  uses  to  weapons-develop- 
ment programs. 

Worldwide  diffusion  of  nuclear  fuel 
also  increases  the  opportunity  for  theft 
by  criminal  groups.  The  United  States 
has  Improved  security  on  Its  nuclear 
materials,  but  there  will  always  remain 
much  uncertainty  on  the  potential 
strength  and  sophistication  of  armed 
zealots  who  might  attempt  nuclear  theft. 

We  should  be  particularly  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  piracy  of  nuclear 
materials  while  in  transport  or  in  a 
foreign  country  where  security  measures 
might  not  be  so  effective  as  in  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
an  international  black  market  in  stolen 
nuclear  materials — or  even  complete 
nuclear  weapons — could  develop. 

Once  nuclear  fuel  has  been  acquired 
other  "parts"  for  bomb-making  could  be 
purchased  through  regular  commercial 
sources.  Atomic  physicist  Theodore  Tay- 
lor has  said  repeatedly  since  1966  that 
an  Individual  without  extensive  back- 
ground in  nuclear  science  could  build 


a  nuclear  explosive  device  by  following 
directions  foimd  In  publicly  available 
documents.  Moreover,  according  to  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  a  scientist  who  helped  de- 
velop the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs, 
between  100,000  and  1  million  people  now 
have  the  basic  information  to  assemble 
nuclear  weapons. 

Furthermore,  in  regard  to  thermo- 
nuclear explosives,  which  would  be  much 
more  difScult  to  build  than  fission  ex- 
plosives. Dr.  Taylor  has  confirmed  the 
following  situation.  Given  appropriate 
knowledge,  some  of  which  is  still  classi- 
fied, and  the  required  amounts  of  nu- 
clear materials,  multlmegaton  thermo- 
nuclear explosives  could  conceivably  be 
secretly  assembled  and  prepared  for  use. 

But  perhaps  less  diCBcult  than  building 
a  nuclear  bomb  would  be  stealing  or 
"seizing"  one. 

The  United  States  has  some  7.000 
"tactical"  nuclear  weapons  stockpiled  in 
European  countries  and  thousands  more 
in  other  countries  aroimd  the  world  and 
aboard  U.S.  ships. 

Reports  during  the  past  year  have  in- 
dicated that  some  of  Uiese  weapons  may 
not  be  well  protected  against  potential 
nuclear  thieves — especially  those  who 
may  have  the  armed  capability  and  in- 
telligence information  necessary  to  over- 
come security  systems  protecting  these 
weapons. 

The  mere  presence  of  such  large  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  aroimd  the  globe 
provides  an  ever-present  risk  of  seizure — 
not  only  by  criminal  groups  but  host 
governments  themselves.  A  change  in 
government,  or  government  policy,  in  a 
country  where  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  are 
stored  could  lead  to  a  takeover  of  these 
weapons.  It  is  no  secret  that  during  the 
Cyprus  crisis,  which  persists  to  this  day. 
the  United  States  has  been  concerned 
with  the  security  of  its  nuclear  arsenals 
in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Security  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
only  a  problem  for  the  United  States, 
also  for  France.  Great  Britain,  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — or  any  other  country  which  has 
nuclear  arms.  Indeed  all  nations  take  the 
risk  that  the  security  and  potential  use 
of  these  weapons  may  be  affected  by  the 
political  stability  of  the  countries  that 
possess  or  store  them. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States, 
which  in  the  first  instance  sought  to  lim- 
it membership  in  the  nuclear  weapons 
club,  has  made  possible,  through  its 
sharing  of  atomic  technology,  addi- 
tional membership  in  that  fearsome 
club. 

President  Eisenhowers  Atoms  for 
Peace  plan  in  1953  has  resulted  in  an 
expanding  web  of  nuclear  cooperation 
agreements,  today  involving  some  30 
countries  and  two  international  organi- 
zations. France,  Canada,  Sweden,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  joined 
the  United  States  as  exporters  of  nu- 
clear reactors;  and  Japan,  Sweden,  and 
other  countries  may  soon  join  this  group. 

Because  nuclear  exix)rt  is  a  booming 
international  business  with  much  com- 
petitive bai-gaining.  recipient  countries 
can  take  advantage  of  the  free  market's 
best  deal  which  often  carries  with  It  less 
stringent  safeguards  on  nuclear  materlaL 
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After  India  blew  open  the  door  to 
membership  in  the  nuclear  club,  by 
diverting  her  peaceful  technology  to 
the  manufacture  of  atomic  explosives, 
other  counti'ies  considering  nuclear  am- 
bitions watched  to  see  what  impact  this 
v/ould  have  on  the  poUcies  of  the  nuclear 
exporting  nations. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  United  States 
proposed  to  sell  reactors  to  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Yet  only  a  cease-fire  separated 
them  from  renewed  war.  Neither  comiti-y 
had  ratified  the  nonproliferation  treaty, 
although  Egjpt  had  signed  it. 

Only  in  response  to  widespread  con- 
gressional and  pubUc  reaction  to  the 
proposed  reactor  agreements  did  the 
United  States  hisist  upon  greater  "safe- 
guard" and  security  measures.  Neither 
Israel  nor  Egypt  has  so  far  accepted  the 
proposal. 

Now  Prance  has  stepped  Into  Amer- 
ica's place  with  her  own  proposal  for 
selling  Egypt  a  reactor.  France  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Non-Prolif eratlon  Ti-eaty. 
While  France  insists  that  a  high  level  of 
"safeguard"  and  security  conditions  have 
been  placed  on  her  deal  with  Egypt,  we 
hope  this  is  so,  for  injection  of  nuclear 
technology  into  the  Middle  East — or  any 
other  area  of  confrontation — is  a  veiy 
risky  business. 

Iran— which  is  already  buying  billions 
of  dollars  of  U.S.  military  hardware — 
has  most  recently  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase of  six  to  eight  large  nuclear  power 
reactors  from  the  United  States;  and, 
according  to  previous  reports,  has  bought 
two  reactors  from  France  and  two  from 
West  Germany.  By  1985,  Iian,  report- 
edly, is  planning  to  have  20  to  25  nuclear 
plants.  This  would  give  her  a  potential, 
If  she  had  access  to  reprocessing  facili- 
ties, to  produce  at  least  800  or  1,000 
atomic  weaiJons  per  year. 

To  her  credit,  Iran  along  with  83 
other  coimtrles  has  ratified  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  and  undoubtedly 
desires  to  adherf,  to  that  commitment. 
However,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
should  developments  impeiil  security  in 
her  region,  Iran  could  feel  pressed  to 
consider  exercising  the  option  imder 
article  X  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty. 
Article  X,  we  might  add,  has  been  of  con- 
cern to  many  who  view  it  as  example  of 
the  treaty's  Inherent  weakness. 

There  are  other  disturbing  scenarios. 
If  India  pushes  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment, Pakistan  may  feel  impelled  to 
do  the  same. 

Additionally,  India  may  now  want  to 
export  her  nuclear-explosive  technology 
for  "peaceful  pmTX)ses."  No  doubt  it  was 
coincidence  that  5  days  after  the  In- 
dian explosion  Argentina  signed  a  pact 
for  "nuclear  cooperation"  with  India. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished journalists  of  Argentina, 
Mariana  Grondona,  writing  in  the  De- 
cember 18  edition  of  La  Opinion,  had 
this  to  say : 

Now  with  India  the  Atomic  Powers  are  six 
In  niimber.  They  would  like  to  remain  six. 
If  wo  came  to  be  the  seventh,  we  would  of 
CQurse  like  to  see  no  more  than  seven.  The 
l9Bt  one  to  arrive  tries  to  close  the  door. 
That  is  only  natural.  But  why  should  the 
door  be  closed  in  our  face? 

And   if   Argentma,    which    like    India 
has  neither  signed  nor  ratified  the  Non- 


ProllferaUon  Treaty,  were  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapons  capabUity,  would  not 
her  rivals  for  pre-eminence  in  South 
America  want  the  same? 

In  the  Par  East,  we  should  note  that 
Japan  already  has  some  70  nuclear 
power  reactors  scheduled  for  operation 
within  the  next  10  years — which  would 
mean  a  potential  capabllty  to  produce 
thousands  of  atomic  bombs  per  year.  We 
know  that  Japan  has  a  "nuclear  allergy" 
and  constitutional  prohibitions  against 
nuclear  weapons  development.  She  is 
also  actively  considering  membership  in 
the  Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty.  But  if  nu- 
clear proUf eration  continues  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  East  Asia  changes,  this 
countrj'  might  feel  pressures  to  join  the 
nuclear  weapons  club. 

So  much  for  the  present  and  possible 
future.  Now,  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  arms  from  spreading  hke 
a  cancer  tliroughout  the  world? 

Coordinated  international  action  is  es- 
sential. To  that  end,  who  will  take  the 
lead?  If  there  is  not  action,  and  soon, 
tlie  problem  may  become  Irresolvable. 

This  May  the  parties  to  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Treaty  will  be  meeting  in  Ge- 
neva to  review  the  treaty's  operation.  The 
review  conference  provides  a  not-to- 
be-missed  opportunity  for  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  to  Initiate  actions  designed  to 
cope  with  these  changing  realities  of  the 
nuclear  threat. 

Nuclear  suppliers  might  usefully  meet 
m  advance  of  the  conference  to  discuss 
measures  to  regulate  better  the  distribu- 
tion of  nuclear  materials.  Such  a  meet- 
ing should  include  France  and  West  Ger- 
many despite  the  fact  that  both  remain 
outside  the  treaty,  for  they  are  becoming 
major  suppUers  of  nuclear  goods. 

Universal  accession  to  the  Non-Pro- 
liferatlon  Tieaty  and  membership  m  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
would  seem  to  be  a  first  step  toward  cop- 
ing with  nuclear  weapons  proliferation. 
Toward  this  end,  we  should  also  exam- 
ine the  possible  security  guarantees  that 
could  be  given  to  Insecure  nations  as 
an  alternative  to  their  going  nuclear, 
and  encourage  the  establisliment  of  nu- 
clear-free zones — areas  of  the  world 
where  nations  would  renoimce  their  in- 
tention to  make  or  store  nuclear  explosive 
devices. 

We  should  also  consider  linking  cer- 
tain programs  and  trade  privileges  to 
membership  hi  the  Non-ProUferation 
Treaty  and  subscription  to  International 
Energy  Agency  "safeguards."  Member- 
ship could  be  rewarded  not  only  by  "nu- 
clear cooperation,"  as  envisioned  by  the 
treaty  itself,  but  by  other  economic 
benefits  as  well. 

A  proposal  for  improving  the  inter- 
national regulation  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials—one which  has  received  wide  sup- 
port in  the  arms  control  community — 
calls  for  an  mtemational  agreement  that 
nuclear  assistance  by  any  State,  whether 
or  not  party  to  the  treaty,  should  go  only 
to  States  which  have  agreed  to  accept 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  on  all  their  nuclear  programs. 
Additionally,  comitries  supplying  nu- 
clear fuel  should  consider  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  serve  as  enrichment,  reproc- 
essing and/or  leasing  stations  for  world 
fissionable    materials.    "ITiese    stations 
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could  supply  limited  necessary  amounts 
of  fissionable  materials  in  exchange  for 
all  reactor  fuel  waste,  or  lease  nuclear 
fuel  rods  on  a  megawatt/day  basis. 

A  system  of  leasing  is  favored  by 
Di*.  Harold  Agnew,  director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  LaboratoiT,  who  sug- 
gests that  after  the  contracted  number 
of  days  the  nuclear  rods  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  supplj'ing  station.  Dr. 
Agnew  says: 

If  a  country  simply  w.mts  power,  then 
such  a  plan  should  present  no  problem;  if. 
they  had  something  else  In  mind  then  we 
should  know  it  at  the  outset. 

We  might  also  seriously  consider  the 
pros  and  cons  of  at  least  a  temporary, 
intpmationally  agreed  "freeze"  on  fur- 
ther reprocessing  of  plutonlum,  pending 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
of  International  safeguards. 

In  addition  to  more  effective  controls 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  fuel,  we  shotild 
devise  an  inteiiiational  system  of  pro- 
tection for  these  materials;  and,  in  this 
regard,  consider  broadening  the  function 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  Include  setting  security  stand- 
ards and  implementing  other  interna- 
tional actions  for  nuclear  materials  secu- 
rity. At  the  least,  the  Agency  could  exer- 
cise periodic  siureillance  over  nationally- 
operated  security  systems  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  Improvements  in 
those  systems  and  providlrg  assiutinces 
to  other  nations  concerning  prevalent 
conditions  of  secmlty. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  prudent  for 
the  United  States  and  any  other  country 
which  stores  nuclear  explosive  devices  In 
foreign  lands  to  consider  the  potentiality 
that  they  may  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
criminal  groups  and  be  used  for  black- 
mail or  hostage  purposes.  We  should  re- 
view our  policy  of  plachig  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  abroad;  we 
could  withdraw  the  gi-eat  bulk  which  are 
not  required  for  international  security 
purposes,  and  insiu-e  that  the  rest  are 
adequately  protected. 

Finally,  the  nonnuclear  countries  re- 
mind us  of  article  VI  of  the  Non-Prolif- 
ei-atlon  Treaty  which  requires  the  nu- 
clear powers  to  imdertake  effective  meas- 
ures to  put  an  end  to  their  arms  race. 
Whether  measures  responsive  to  this  re- 
quirement have  been  taken  remains  at 
best  an  open  question. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT),  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  and  re- 
straints in  quaUtatlve  improvements.  If 
we  fail  to  do  this,  we  will  further  dimin- 
ish any  hope  that  other  nations  will  re- 
frain from  seeking  their  own  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  distinguished  fonner  diplomat  from 
a  nonnuclear  coimtry  said  recently  at  a 
conference  in  France,  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowinent  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association : 

If  we  had  known  in  1968  bow  little  the 
nuclear  powers  would  do  over  the  next  six 
years  to  meet  their  end  of  the  Non-Prplifera- 
tion  Treaty  bargain  by  controlling  their  own 
arms  race,  I  would  have  advised  my,  govern- 
ment not  to  sign  the  Tretity. 

Clearly,  the  performance  to  dat«.of  the 
Soviet    Union    and    United    States    In 
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negotiating  arms  control  agreements 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  going  to 
assist  nations  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  expanding  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  we 
must  have  nothing  to  fear  from  its  con- 
tinued diffusion.  We  cannot  allow  nu- 
clear "plowshares"  to  be  beaten  back  into 
swords. 

Now  agam  we  are  at  a  critical  juncture 
of  history.  In  1946,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  more  cooperative,  we  could 
have  adopted  Bernard  Baruch's  plan  to 
destroy  all  atomic  bombs  and  place  nu- 
clear technology  under  strict  interna- 
tional control.  Today,  in  a  far  more  com- 
plex nucleai-  world,  it  may  no  longer  be 
feasible  to  achieve  complete  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

What  can  be  achieved,  however,  are 
more  effective  ways  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  goal 
should  be  placed  at  least  as  high  as  any 
other  on  our  foreign  poUcy  agenda  and 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  highest  level 
of  international  negotiations. 

Toward  this  end,  and  in  an  effort  to 
generate  greater  awareness  and  better 
understanding  of  the  various  problems 
Involved  in  controlling  nuclear  arms  pro- 
liferation, the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  International  Organizations 
and  Security  Agreements,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  be  holding  si>ecial  hear- 
ings on  March  17  and  19. 

The  hearings  will  examine  some  of  the 
issues  which  are  likely  to  arise  at  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Con- 
ference in  May,  as  well  as  possible  U.S. 
initiatives  at  the  conference  and  other 
steps  to  advance  nonproliferation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


CONTINUED    ASSISTANCE    TO 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  morning  to  state 
some  views  on  a  vei-y  pressing  issue  that 
confronts  this  Nation.  I  would  say  for  the 
record  and  for  those  who  may  be  hsten- 
ing  that  this  matter  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  various  meetings  throughout 
the  Capitol  and  probably  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  I  felt  compelled  to 
make  my  recommendation  a  part  of  the 
record  because  for  several  days  now  the 
President  of  our  Nation  and  our  very 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  have 
been  trying' to  impress  upon  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  and  especially  upon  Con- 
gress, the  urgency  of  rendering  addi- 
tional aid  to  small  countries  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  President,  who  is  tlie  leader  of  our 
foreign  poUcy,  like  several  Presidents 
before  him,  has  seen  fit  to  recommend 
aid  to  various  countries.  I  have  to  assume 
that  those  gentlemen  have  far  more 
knowledge  on  which  to  base  their  rec- 
ommendations than  do  so  many  of  the 
editorial  writers  and  commentators  that 
I  have  heard  from  time  to  time. 

We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  tliat  the 
war  still  goes  on  In  Indochina,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the:  United  States  ha« 


withdrawn  its  forces  and  in  spite  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement  signed  more  than 
2  years  ago. 

I  am  convinced  that  how  we  handle 
the  question  now  before  us,  the  question 
of  whether  to  provide  aid  necessary  to 
resist  the  Communist  onslaught,  is  going 
to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
position  in  the  world  in  the  years  to 
come. 

When  we  were  still  in  Vietnam  there 
were  those  who  argued  that  we  should 
prepare  the  people  of  the  South  to  defend 
themselves  and  that  we  should  withdraw. 
Well,  we  did  withdraw,  and  now  one 
thing  seems  very  clear  to  me:  continued 
American  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is  essen- 
tial to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
do  the  job  we  have  trained  them  to  do — 
which  is  to  defend  their  freedom. 

A  lot  of  talk  has  surfaced  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  have  fulfilled  our  obliga- 
tions and  have  no  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide further  help.  I  cannot  acree  in  view 
of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

For  example,  since  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords were  signed,  North  Vietnamese 
troops  have  infiltrated  into  the  south 
until  today  this  forco  numbers  300,000 — 
80,000  more  than  when  the  Peace  Agree- 
ment was  approved.  The  North  Viet- 
namese have  also  expanded  their  arma- 
ment stockpiles,  built  aii-flelds,  tripled 
the  size  of  their  armor  in  the  south, 
while  shelling  population  centers  and 
jOverunning  11  district  towns  which  were 
uncontestably  held  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese at  the  time  the  cease-fire  was 
agreed  to. 

Our  South  Vietnamese  allies  by  con- 
trast, have  generally  Uved  up  to  the 
Paris  Agreement.  They  have  consistently 
called  for  implementation  of  the  Paris 
Accords  calling  for  internationally  su- 
pervised elections.  They  have  also  co- 
operated fully  with  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision 
which  is  supposed  to  monitor  cease-fire 
violations.  The  response  to  their  actions 
has  been  continued  aggression  by  the 
North,  backed  by  Soviet  SAM  missiles, 
heavy  artillery,  and  other  equipment. 

Because  of  continued  Communist  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Hanoi  regime.  North 
Vietnam,  in  the  years  since  the  Peace 
Accords  were  signed,  has  been  able  to 
create,  in  the  words  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Murray,  fonner  Defense  attach^  in  Sai- 
gon, "the  strongest,  best  positioned  and 
best-supported  mlUtary  machine  it  has 
ever  fielded  in  South  Vietnam." 

Willie  we  continued  to 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  yield  after  I 
have  completed  my  i-emarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

While  we  continued  to  give  substantial 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  first 
15  months  after  the  peace  agreement 
was  signed,  the  ARVN  troops  were  able 
to  hold  onto  their  territory  and  outposts. 
Yet  in  the  last  couple  of  months,  due  to 
inadequate  supplies,  they  have  had  to 
withdraw  from  dozens  of  outposts,  while 
scores  of  other  outposts  have  been  over- 
run. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in 
my  opinion  after  having  lost  50,000  men 
in  Vietnam  and  many  of  them  my  friends 
and  neighbors  from  North  Carolina,  and 
spent  over  $150  billion  there  to  prevent  a 


mlhtary  takeover  by  Hanoi,  to  guaran- 
tee ttie  success  of  aggression  because 
we  refused  to  provide  the  necessary  amts 
with  which  to  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  so  quick 
to  forget  that  we  told  the  South  Viet- 
namese we  would  assist  them  If  they 
would  fight  for  themselves.  Now  for  the 
last  2  years  that  they  have  demonstrated 
that  willingness,  it  appears  we  are  ready 
to  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

The  apparent  lack  of  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  Cambodians  and  their  ability  to  re- 
sist is  alarming  but  to  tell  you  the  truth 
it  is  not  really  surprising.  The  national 
media  long  ago  made  up  their  minds 
about  what  ought  to  happen  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  their  coverage  has  consistently 
been  designed  to  reinforce  their  view- 
point. Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

One  morning  this  week  a  professor 
from  one  of  our  universities  came  by  to 
see  me  and  expressed  his  opposition  to 
the  granting  of  further  aid  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam.  He  said  that  based 
on  what  he  had  seen  on  CBS  television, 
he  was  convinced  that  "our  ravaging  of 
these  countries  Is  inexcusable."  It  was 
rather  ironic  that  he  should  make  such 
statements  to  me  on  this  morning,  for 
just  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  read  a 
column  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  by 
John  D.  Lofton.  Jr.,  which  appeared 
February  28,  1975.  The  column  was  en- 
titled 'There  Was  No  Time  for  Saigon's 
Side.- 

Mr.  Lofton  pointed  out  in  his  column 
that,  when  Mr.  Tran  Van  Lam,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Senate, 
appeared  before  the  National  Press  Club 
to  present  his  countr>-'s  cause  for  con- 
tinued military  aid,  neither  the  CBS, 
NBC.  or  ABC  news  networks  bothered 
to  give  any  coverage  to  his  plea.  It 
seemed,  according  to  Mr.  Lofton,  who 
made  inquiries  of  each  network,  that 
they  r.ere  all  too  busy  covering  and  i 
quote  again  'hea^'y  news"  assignments 
of  the  day. 

Well,  let  us  look  and  see  what  "heavy 
news  assignments"  preempted  the  plea 
made  by  South  Vietnam's  counterpart  to 
Henry  Kissinger.  It  appears  that  CBS 
was  covering  the  sentencing  of  the 
Watergate  defendants  and  "chasing  re-r 
actions"  to  the  sentencing.  They  were  re- 
poi-ting  on  a  speech  in  Pittsburgh  by 
convicted  Watergate  conspirator  Jeb 
Magruder  as  if  we  had  not  heard  enough 
already.  And  then  there  was  a  story 
about  Bebe  Rebozo's  plans  to  turn  t^e 
former  Florida  White  House  into  a 
moniuient  to  Richard  Nixon. 

According  to  Mr.  Lofton,  on  NBC  the 
same  night  there  was  a  story  about  a 
woman  in  Hesperus,  Colo.,  who  owns  a 
coal  mine  and  is  fighting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment about  it. 

The  rationale  behind  the  NBC  black- 
out of  Mr.  Lam's  talk  was  that  It  is 
normal  and  not  out  of  the  ordinarj'  that 
an  ofQcial  of  a  govermnent  should  make 
such  a  pitch  for  his  government. 

Yet  it  was  perfectly  acceptable  to  NBC 
on  their  Sunday  night  program  "Tlie 
Loyal  Opposition"  to  present  the  views 
of  two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
v/ho  oppose  aid  to  these  countries  and 
v.'ho  contend  that  the  killing  will  stop 
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If  we  withdraw  f  i-om  the  picture  and  per- 
mit the  Communists  to  prevail. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  UJS.  Congi-ess,  including 
one  noted  "Dove."  who  have  gone  to 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  last  few  weeks 
and  seen  for  themselves  the  deteimina- 
tion  of  our  allies,  have  modified  their 
position  and  now  believe  we  should  honor 
our  commitment  to  aid  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodians  in  their  own 
struggle  for  freedom.  It  is  tragic  that 
the  entire  Congress  and  equally  impor- 
tant the  American  public  cannot  view 
firsthand  what  they  did.  Perhaps  we 
would  see  more  concern  for  the  plight 
of  two  nations  fighting  for  their  very 
existence  against  ever  increasing  odds 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  American 
promises  of  help  proved  empty  and 
hollow. 

I  would  also  like  to  examine  another 
tragedy  related  to  the  Vietnam  conflict — 
the  status  of  our  MIA's.  This  question 
only  serves  to  further  illustrate  the  cal- 
lousness of  North  Vietnam  and  her  un- 
willingness to  live  up  to  her  agreements. 
Under  article  8(b)  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords,  the  parties  to  the  agreement  are 
charged  to: 

.  .  .  Help  each  other  to  get  Information 
atx>ut  thoee  military  persomiel  and  foreign 
clTiliaiss  of  the  parties  miaotng  in  action, 
to  determine  the  location  and  take  care  of 
tiie  graves  of  the  dead  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  the  re- 
mains, and  to  take  any  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  required  to  get  information 
about  those  still  considered  missing  in  ac- 
tion. 

TTie  obligations  of  that  language  are 
obvious.  Other  sections  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  may  be  subject  to  inter- 
pretation, but  nothing  is  vague  about 
article  8(b).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, the  North  Vietnamese  have  never 
allowed  the  United  States  to  examine 
crash  sites  or  graves  In  contested  terri- 
tory in  either  South  or  North  Vietnam. 
This  has  frustrated  the  final  accounting 
necessary  to  resolve  the  fates  of  our 
missing  men. 

No  doubt  Hanoi  hopes  to  exploit  this 
Issue  for  all  it  can.  Hanoi  probably  ex- 
pects that  it  will  either  extract  further 
eoncessi(Mis  from  us  that  it  could  not  win 
on  the  battlefield  In  exchange  for  infor- 
mation on  our  MIA's,  or  that  we  will  In 
time  write  off  our  missing  personnel  as 
of  httle  consequence.  We  must  demon- 
strate that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
wrong  on  either  count.  The  United  States 
must  demonstrate  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit Hanoi  to  rewrite  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords  at  their  pleasure. 

There  certainly  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  number  of  our  servicemen 
may  still  be  alive.  On  various  occasions, 
the  enemy  issued  propaganda  releases 
and  photographs  of  official  armed  serv- 
ices ID  cards  of  Americans,  noting  that 
they  had  been  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  the  names  of  the  serv- 
icemen alluded  to  before  were  not  on 
the  official  lists  released  by  Hanoi.  The 
North  Vietnamese  certainly  know 
whether  these  men  are  alive  or  dead.  We 
must  continue  to  place  pressure  on  them 
and  their  Communist  allies  untU  they 
clarify  the  status  of  our  valiant  missing 
men. 


I  was  dlstm-bed  recently  when  visits  by 
members  of  MIA  groups  indicated  that 
there  is  a  wide  mistrust  by  MIA  families 
of  officials  of  our  Government  with  whom 
they  have  worked,  and  I  think  we,  in  the 
Senate,  should  be  ever  vigilant. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  in  re- 
cent times  a  goodly  number  of  editorials 
on  this  subject,  but  there  are  those  who 
contend  that  killing  is  taking  place  and 
tliat  this  killing  would  stop  if  we  would 
only  withdraw  our  aid. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  that  ap- 
peared in  a  syndicated  column  either  this 
week  or  last  week.  He  said: 

Diu-ing  the  1968  Tet  offensive  in  the  city 
of  Hue,  the  occupying  Viet  Cong  units,  death 
lists  in  hand,  traveled  the  city  street  by  street 
and  literally  decimated  the  population.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  otherwise 
for  the  Nation,  and  the  victims  will  be  those 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  officers,  soldiers,  civil 
servants,  teachers,  priests,  village  chiefs,  and 
senior  government  officials  who  made  the 
grave  historical  error  of  casting  their  lots  with 
the  United  States. 

Another  editorial  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  on  the  28th  of  February  had  this 
to  say: 

Some  of  the  same  members  of  our  Con- 
gress who  would  have  us  turn  our  back  on 
our  commitment  to  Southeast  Asians  would 
be  aghast  at  the  suggestion  that  we  recon- 
sider our  commitment  to  the  siurlval  of  Is- 
rael. That  would  be  an  invitation  to  another 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  The  hoped-for  ne- 
gotiated settlement  there  Is  based  on  a  bal- 
anced of  a  power  which  the  United  States 
has  committed  itself  to  maintain. 

If  such  commitment  becomes  question- 
able  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  15  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  say  15  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  remains  for  Mr.  Mansfield  under 
the  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes  remain  imder  the 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field's remaining  time  be  allotted  to  Mr 
Morgan. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mi".  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  reason  I 
will  not  object,  I  hope  it  would  be  with 
the  imderstanding  that  the  Senator  will 
allow  us  some  reasonable  time  to  respond 
to  some  questions  on  the  argument  that 
he  has  been  making  here  this  morning. 
It  is  an  old  argument,  but  we  need  to 
have  some  questions,  I  tliink,  raised  at  a 
time  when  wc  are  nearing  a  decision  once 
again  on  whether  to  make  still  another 
new  commitment  to  Vietnam.  So,  with 
that  understanding,  I  would  not  object 
to  the  request  for  additional  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  remarks.  If  I 
have  time  I  will  yield  and,  if  not,  I  will 
ask  for  time  and  complete  it  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  will  have  to  object  to  another  lO-mln- 


ute  request  for  time  unless  there  is  an 
imderstanding  that  at  least  half  of  that 
time  be  reserved  for  colloquy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agi-ee  to  yield  me  1  minute  be- 
fore he  yields  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
if  I  get  any  time  to  yield. 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  to  yield  to  me  for  30  sec- 
onds so  that  I  can  commend  him  on  his 
statement  today? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  to  yield  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
colloquy  not  be  charged  to  the  Senator's 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teta- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  now  have  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  continue. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
reading  from  an  editorial  In  the  Sian 
Diego  Union  dated  Pebniary  28  of  this 
year.  It  said: 

If  such  comniitineuts  will  become  ques- 
tionable— 

Referring  to  the  commitments  to  the 
Middle  East — 

what  becomes  o."  the  20-year  standoff  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea?  Why  should 
the  Soviet  Union  be  Impressed  by  the  N(»rtb 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  whose  defense 
of  Western  Europe  is  based  on  a  U.S.  com- 
mitment? Another  appropriation  of  aid  for 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  does  not  mean 
that  either  of  those  countries  is  going  to  win 
the  long  war  that  each  has  been  flghOng 
against  Communist  aggressors.  However,  it 
will  signal  to  the  Communists  that  they  are 
not  going  to  win  either,  and  it  Is  a  principle 
which  must  prevail  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
for  a  negotiated  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  pinned  their 
future  on  the  word  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Paris  Agreements  were  signed  In  1973.  We 
cannot  go  back  on  our  word  to  them  with- 
out causing  both  our  friends  and  potential 
enemies  to  question  the  defense  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  wliich  are  now  the 
cornerstone  of  world  peace. 

Now  briefly,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  March  2,  let  me 
read  just  three  or  four  questions : 

Let  us  pay  some  attention  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  as  he  says  that  the  prob- 
ability is  extremely  high  that  Cambodia  can 
survive  with  American  aid.  What  If  they  are 
right,  as  we  hope  they  are,  but  a  rebellious 
Congress  refuses  to  spend  the  emergency  aid 
money  to  find  out?  What  if  we  let  Indochina 
go  down  the  drain  and  then  discover  that  the 
word  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved by  the  other  nations  of  the  world? 
What  if  the  price  for  turning  otir  backs  on 
Indochina  Is  so  high  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  unravels  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  the  Mideast,  perhaps  in  West- 
em  Europe? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  involve 
very  high  stakes.  It  seems  to  tis  that  the 
sums  the  President  is  asking  for,  the  amount 
of  military  aid  involved.  Is  small  .lndee4 
compared  to  what  America  might  lose  by 
abandoning  those  It  has  supported  in  Inda'< 
china.  •  ■ 

Let  ns  suppose  that  Congress  goes  akmg 
with  the  President,  as  we  hope  it  wlll«  but 
that  he  proves  to  have  been  mtetaken.  Let 
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us  assume  that  the  beleaguered  govern- 
ments of  Camljodla  and  South  Vietnam  have 
been  supplied  with  the  emergency  aid  but 
that  no  negotiations  are  possible  and  victory 
2oes  to  the  Communists. 
"^  Will  the  United  States  have  reason  to 
I  egret  its  steadfastness.  W^e  think  not.  Our 
country  will  have  fulfilled  its  moral  obli- 
gation at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundred  mUUons 
in  emergency  aid. 

If  we  dump  the  Indochinese  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  we  can  lose  much  and  never 
kuoiv  if  our  help  might  have  saved  them. 

If  we  support  them,  we  shaU  know.  They 
win  have  a  fighting  chance.  In  our  opinion, 
the  United  States  will  have  done  the  right 
thhig. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  comments, 
but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  AliLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  just  I  minute  because  I  would 
like  to  make  my  remarks  before  the 
Senators  engage  in  colloquy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  just  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's eloquent  speech. 

One  of  the  greatest  Senators  ever  to 
serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  Senator's 
predecessor,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  interest  and 
concern  as  to  the  caliber  and  character 
of  Mr.  Ervin's  successor  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  might  say  that  those  concerns 
can  well  be  placed  at  rest  because  I  feel 
that  the  distinguished  Senator,  with  his 
patriotism,  his  dedication,  and  his  sense 
of  honor,  certainly  prove  him  to  be  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna,  Mr.  Ervui. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  his  address. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  most  grateful. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  briefly? 

I  want  to  join  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina a  very  thoughtful  statement.  Even 
those  who  might  not  agree  with  him 
100  percent  should  recognize  the 
scholarship  and  the  effort  here,  that 
well-organized  effort  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  making. 

I,  for  one,  subscribe  to  his  views  and 
salute  him  for  articulating  the  position 
very  effectively  that  he  has  taken  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  that  I  fimdamentally  disagree 
with  his  whole  posture  here  this  morn- 
ing and  have  disagreed  with  that  posi- 
tion now  for  some  12^2  years.  But  with- 
out getting  into  a  debate  of  my  owti 
views,  I  would  like  to  put  two  or  three 
questions  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  won- 
dering if  he  has  thought  about. 

The  Senator  makes  the  argument  tliat 
one  of  the  reasons  we  have  to  continue 
pouring  American  treasure  and  aid  into 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  is  that  the  other 
side  has  violated  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment and  that  our  side  has  kept  faith 
with  the  agreement. 

I  wcmder  if  the  Senator  is  aware  of 


the  fact  that  two  of  the  basic  provisions 
in  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  were  that 
the  government  of  Saigon  was  to  release 
all  political  prisoners,  and  that  as  of  to- 
day our  most  experienced  observers  out 
there  tell  us  that  there  are  some  200,000 
political  prisoners  being  held  in  the  jails 
of  Saigon,  most  of  them  non-Communist 
prisoners,  many  of  them  students,  reli- 
gious leaders,  journalists,  teachers,  and 
others  who  have  been  critical  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

That  is  one  clear  violation  of  the  Paris 
Agreement. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  also  aware 
that  the  Paris  Agreement  called  for  a 
transitional  government  to  be  formed 
called  the  Council  of  ReconciUation  that 
would  set  the  stage  for  an  election  and 
that  that  council  would  be  composed  of 
three  parts,  representatives  of  the  Saigon 
government;  representatives  of  the  Viet- 
cong  forces,  or  the  so-called  provisional 
revolutionary  group;  third,  of  neutralist 
elements,  and  that  General  Thieu  asked 
for  a  resolution  to  make  neutralism  a 
crime  of  treason,  and  then  I  note  it  is 
impossible  under  those  circumstances  to 
implement  the  Council  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. 

Does  that  not  seem  to  the  Senator 
to  be  a  clear  case  of  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  holds  those 
beliefs  sincerely. 

What  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  that  I  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  the  facts  in  his  statement.  It  is 
easy  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
200,000  political  prisoners.  It  is  easy  for 
a  visitor  to  go  and  interview  a  prisoner 
in  a  jail  cell  and  come  back  and  stat^ 
to  the  American  public  that  he  is  a  polit- 
ical prisoner. 

I  noticed  last  week  that  some  psychia- 
trist had  interviewed  prisoners  here  in 
this  jail  in  Washington  and  said  that  it 
was  unfit  to  have  humans  confined  in. 

It  is  natural  that  one  would  expect 
those  who  are  in  prison,  Mr.  President, 
to  be  critical  of  those  who  are  confining 
him. 

Ambassador  Msirtin  tells  us  that  they 
have  not  investigated  cases  that  substan- 
tiate their  findings.  I  doubt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  correctness  of  the  facts  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  holds  sincerely, 
but  I  would  add 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Senator,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  word 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  complete  my  answer,  I  would 
say  also,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  some 
poUtical  prisoners  there,  that  the  ThIeu 
government  is  not  perfect.  But  if  there 
are,  I  would  remind  the  Senator  that  we 
held  a  good  many  people  in  camps  in 
this  country  during  World  War  n,  300,- 
000  Japanese,  and  many  of  them  were 
loyal  Americans. 

We  look  back  on  it  and  we  see  that  is 
a  sorry  day  in  the  histor>-  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  Thieu  government  is  the  ideal  gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  there  is  corruption 
there,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
earlier  today,  but  I  also  am  sm-e  that  our 
Government  is  not  perfect. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  work  to  improve 


both  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  the  Thieu 
government  has  not  cooperated  as  fully, 
as  competely,  with  the  others  in  carryiiig 
out  the  Paris  Peace  Accords  as  they 
should,  but  there  is  no  question  about 
the  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  men 
that  have  been  supplied  by  North  Viet- 
nam into  that  area. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  WeU.  on  that  point 
which  the  Senator  stressed,  the  flow  of 
external  aid  to  the  insurgent  side,  is  the 
Senator  aware  there  is  competent  testi- 
monj-  taken  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  additional  time  granted  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  by 
unanimous  consent  an  order  was  entered 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  as  will  hereinafter  appear.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  just  going  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  continue 
the  colloquy  on  another  morning. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  be  recognized,  I  would  like  to  just 
make  a  couple  more  points. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
I  were  talking  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
period  about  the  flow  of  external  aid  to 
the  enemy  side. 

We  have  competent  testimony  taken 
by  experts  who  have  been  out  to  South- 
east Asia  many  times,  who  are  authori- 
ties in  the  field  and  have  watched  the 
course  of  that  war  for  many  years,  who 
have  told  us  that  over  the  last  year  the 
aid  coming  into  the  enemy  side  is  some- 
where between  10  and  20  percent  of  the 
volume  of  aid  supplied  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  other  side  has 
no  aircraft,  they  have  no  motorized 
weapons  carriers,  they  have  none  of  the 
sophisticated  equipment  we  have  been 
flying,  helicopters,  they  are  completely 
outmaimed  in  terms  of  heavy  artillery. 

The  United  States  has  poured  some  $7 
billion  in  aid  into  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam since  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement 
was  signed. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  while  there 
may  be  some  external  aid  coming  to  the 
enemy  forces,  the  amount  of  aid  we  have 
supplied,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in 
the  last  12  or  15  years,  is  coming  in  at 
a  considerably  larger  volume. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  If  we  could  not  turn  events 
to  suit  our  purposes  out  there  with  550,- 
000  American  men  on  the  ground,  does 
the  Senator  really  hold  out  any  hope  that 
the  continued  costly  flow  of  American 
weapons  out  there  is  really,  in  the  long 
run,  going  to  make  any  difference,  other 
than  to  fuel  the  continued  killing  of  peo- 
ple on  both  sides? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
ing.  If  we  could  not  turn  the  tide.  Sen- 
ator stated  something  about  competent 
testimony.  I  do  not  know  who  the  wit- 
nesses were.  The  facts  the  Senator  cited 
do  not  agree  with  the  information  that 
comes  to  me  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  from  the  State  Department, 
those  in  this  Government  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  know- 
ing. If  we  could  not  turn  the  tide.  Sen' 
ator  and  Mr.  President,   with   500,000 
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men,  I  think,  to  a  large  degree.  It  is  be- 
cause the  troops  did  not  have  the  full, 
wholehearted  support  of  their  Giovern- 
ment  back  home. 

There  were  critics  who  said  when  the 
Paris  Peace  Accords  were  signed  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  hold  out  6 
months,  but  they  have  held  out  2  years, 
and  they  did  very  well  so  long  as  we  gave 
them  the  amount  of  aid  that  our  experts 
in  Government  felt  was  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  who  else  to  look  to,  Mr. 
President,  if  I  cannot  look  to  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  in  this  country. 
I  can  read  the  newspapers,  I  know  that, 
but  untU  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  my  President 
have  been  fully  discredited,  I  must  look 
to  them  for  reliable  information. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
appreciate  the  Senator's  tendency  to  rely 
on  the  predictions  of  our  top  o£BciaIs, 
but  I  would  only  remind  him  that  our 
track  record  of  accuracy  has  not  been 
very  good. 

Way  back  in  1963,  the  first  year  I  was 
In  the  Senate,  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  a  brilliant,  capable,  and 
patriotic  man,  said  publicly  that  he  was 
confident  the  war  would  be  over  before 
Oiristmas,  and  thai  was  some  12  years 
ago. 

There  have  been  repeated  predictions 
going  clear  back  to  the  time  when  the 
French  were  doing  the  same  thhig  out 
there  we  are  now  trsring  to  do,  predic- 
tions about  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel, the  Senator  knows  all  the  phrases. 
I  would  only  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  sometimes  it  is  worthwhile  to  check 
the  prophecy  of  the  bureaucracy  down- 
towTi  against  the  observations  of  those 
who  have  no  ax  to  grind,  other  than  try 
to  get  at  the  truth. 

I  have  the  feeling,  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  what  is  going  on  here  today 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  top  ofQcials 
is  not  geared  so  much  to  saving  lives  In 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  as  it  Is 
saving  faces  at  the  Pentagon  and  down- 
town. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
impute  that  to  the  leaders  of  my  coun- 
try. I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
were  predictions  made  in  1963, 1964, 1965, 
and  1966  and  I  think  there  were  errors  of 
judgment.  But  I  thtaik  perhaps  one  of 
the  many  reasons  that  our  predictions 
did  not  come  true  was  because  of  con- 
tinuhig  debate  in  this  country  that  we 
would  cut  off  aid  at  a  given  time,  and 
then  the  Communists  felt  that  if  they 
could  hold  out  for  that  given  time  they 
would  achieve  victory. 

And  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion, if  I  may. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
mission  of  Congi-essmen,  and  I  think  one 
Senator  who  went  to  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam recently  and  came  back  vdtii  a 
modified  view.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  their  total  time  in  Cam- 
bodia was  6  hours? 

Suppose  a  visitor  were  to  come  to 
Washington — would  the  Senator  think 
that  even  an  American  coming  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  first  time,  for  6  hours. 


would  be  In  a  very  good  position  to 
recommend  the  future  course  for  this 
city? 

How  can  an  American  Congressman 
aniving  in  a  complicated  battlefiield 
situation  stich  as  the  siege  of  Plinom 
Penh  or  Saigon  come  back  and  advise  us 
on  what  our  course  ought  to  be? 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  answer 
that  by  saying  that  I  raised  the  same 
question  many  years  ago  when  Members 
of  Congress  went  there.  Also,  in  my  years 
as  a  lawyer,  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I 
was  employed  to  defend  a  case  or  repre- 
sent a  client  was  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  or  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  so 
that  when  I  heard  testimony,  I  could  re- 
late that  testimony  to  what  I  had  seen 
on  the  site. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congressmen 
who  modified  their  position  did  it  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  week's  observations. 
I  think  they  were  able  to  see  there  what 
they  had  been  hearing  so  much  about  in 
Congi-ess.  and  then  they  were  able  to 
discern  the  truth — to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  so  to  speak. 

Surely,  they  were  not  experts.  But  I 
wish  all  Membei's  of  Congress  would  take 
the  time  during  the  recess  to  go  and  look 
for  themselves;  and  then  if  they  came 
back  and  voted  against  additional  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia  and  to  Vietnam,  I 
would  willingly  accept  their  judgment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  mi- 
nor point:  We  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  very  shortly  on  providing  additional 
armament  for  Cambodia  particularly.  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  keep  in  mind 
that  all  that  is  going  to  accomplish  Is 
to  prolong  the  killing,  to  prolong  the 
agony,  and  simply  to  delay  for  a  few  days 
the  inevitable.  I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 
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to  be  a  picture  of  Mr.  Gray  seen  from 
the  outside  corridor,  through  the  open 
door;  and  the  message  was  always 
Greetings  from  the  office  with  the  open 
door."  ^ 

He  befriended  me  when  I  sought  tlie 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  we  kept 
that  friendship  alive  with  almost  weekly 
dinners  together. 

I  believe  that  tho.'5e,  particularly  our 
young  people,  who  ask  themselves,  "Is 
there  honor  in  Government?"  could  well 
look  to  ttie  life  of  this  wonderful  man 
for  complete  reassurance  that  this  is  a 
wonderful  Government,  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem, a  wonderful  countiT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
eulogy  published  in  today's  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  by  the  Honorable  Malcolm 
Johnson,  the  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uae  Record. 
as  follows : 

Cap'n  Bob  Grat 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  following  order  was  entered  dur- 
ing the  foregoing  colloquy: 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  from  Plorida  would  have 
at  least  2  minutes  of  that  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"CAP'N  BOB"  GRAY 


Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
my  predecessor's  predecessor  as  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Florida  died  at  the  age 
of  93 — the  Honorable  R.  A.  Gray,  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Cap'n  Bob  Gray." 

Just  yesterday,  I  was  adressing  a  group 
of  junior  high  school  students  in  the 
Capitol.  The  prevalent  question  was, 
What  is  good  about  tliis  Government; 
what  is  good  about  politics? 

The  answer  is:  The  life  of  R.  A.  "Cap'n 
Bob"  Gray,  a  man  who  served  in  office 
more  than  50  years  without  the  first 
blemish  on  his  name  or  character;  a  man 
who  believed  In  prompt,  effective,  courte- 
ous service  as  his  motto  in  office;  a  man 
who  really  originated  government  In 
the  sunshine,  through  more  than  50 
years  of  never  clostog  the  door  to  his 
office.  In  fact,  his  Christmas  cards  used 


(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 
R.  A.  "Cap'n  Bob"  Gray,  03,  died  at  2  a.m. 
today  at  Tallahassee  Memorial  Hospital  after 
a  brief  Illness. 

Gray  was  Florida's  Secretary  of  State  for 
31  years,  between  1930  and  1961  when  he 
retired.  He  had  held  the  post  longer  than 
any  other  Secretary.  On  learning  of  his  death 
former  Governor  MUlard  Caldwell,  with 
whom  Gray  had  served  on  the  Cabinet,  com- 
mented: "Cap'n  Bob  can  be  regarded  as  a 
first  class  citizen.  He  did  a  good  Job,  he  was 
always  dependable.  He  was  a  fine  public 
servant." 

Gray  was  born  In  1882  on  the  Gaines 
Plantation  In  Grady  County,  near  the  Geor- 
gU-Florlda  Une,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

When  he  was  six  months  old,  his  parents, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gray,  moved  to 
FlM-ida.  where  hU  father  preached  In  several 
communities  in  W^akulla,  Gadsden,  and  Lib- 
erty counties. 

Captain  Bob  attended  school  In  a  one- 
room  log  schoolhouse.  Three  quarters  of  a 
century  later  he  would  recall.  •'We  moved 
around  a  lot,  usually  around  Christmas.  In 
the  new  place,  the  books  were  different.  My 
father  would  say  it  cost  so  much  to  move 
we  couldn't  afford  the  booKs.  I  had  to  study 
looking  over  my  deskmate's  shoulder." 

Gray's  political  career  began  early  as 
Clerk  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  Gadsden  Covmty  in  1911  and  dur- 
ing his  first  session  he  successfully  spon- 
sored two  major  measures  which  still  are 
law.  One  provided  imlform  textbooks  for 
Florida  schools;  and  the  other  set  up  the 
"harmless  error  doctrine"  which  prohibit 
overturning  lower  court  judgments  for  tech- 
nical flaws. 

He  was  a  newspaper  manager  for  a  few 
years  in  Tallahassee  and  Live  Oak,  but  went 
into  government  for  good  as  Secretary  to 
Governor  Park  Trammell.  When  Trammell 
went  to  the  VS.  Senate  In  1917,  Gray  went  to 
Washington  with  him  as  secretary. 

In  his  spare  time,  be  studied  law  at  George- 
town University  but  his  legal  education  was 
interrupted  for  service  in  World  War  I  as  a 
captain  in  the  War  Department  offices. 

He  never  became  a  lawyer,  but  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  authority  on  the  Florida  Con- 
stitution. He  was  author  of  a  textbook  on 
Florida  clvU  government  which  was  studied 
by  a  generation  of  pupils  in  state  schools. 

He  held  numerous  honorary  degreas  from 
universities  and  colleges,  including  the  IiLD 
degree  from  Florida  Southern  College, 
granted  In  1943  and  an  LLD  from,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  1964. 
Gray  was  married  on  December  9,  1903,  <o 
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Grace  Mullins  of  Bartow.  She  died  in  1955. 
They  had  no  children. 

Gray  was  a  Mason,  having  taken  both  York 
Rite  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Shrine.  He  was  Past  Master  of 
Jackson  Lodge  No.  1,  and  a  member  of  the 
Elks,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Grotto,  Moose, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  where  he  served  as  Worthy 
Grand  Patron. 

He  was  a  Methodist  and  served  on  the  offi- 
cial Board  of  his  Church  for  40  years.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  College  in  Macon  and 
served  as  Chancellor  of  Florida  Southern 
College  in  Lakeland. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Talla- 
hassee Rotary  Club  ana  a  past  president.  H 
was  executive  chairman  of  the  Tallahassee 
Centennial  celebration  in  1924. 

July  30,  1972,  was  celebrated  as  "R.  A.  Gray 
Day"  in  Tallahassee,  honoring  more  than  60 
years  of  service  to  the  city  and  state. 

Funeral  servicer  are  set  for  2  p.m.  Satur- 
day at  Trinity  Methodist  Church  with  burial 
in  Oakland  Cemetery. 

Officiating  will  be  the  Reverend  Ed  Norman 
of  Trinity  and  Dr.  Ed  Hartz  of  Florida  State 
University. 

CuUey  and  Sons  Funeral  Home  is  In  charge 
of  arrangements. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bumpers  assumed 
the  Chair.) 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.  1127 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  S.  1127, 
a  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  procedui'es  established 
for  determining  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  VII,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  just  observe  for  the  record  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  bills  relating 
to  this  particular  title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  have  been  referred  in  the  past  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
not  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  that  the  request  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership  Is  in  accordance  with  past 
practice.  So  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

BtJKPERs).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 

Vice  President,  pm-suant  to  Public  Law 

91-452,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Review  of  the  National 

Policy  Toward  Gambling. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Beriy, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bUl  (H.R.  4481) 
making  emergency  employment  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requests  tlie  concuiTence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  aLso  aiuiounced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  chair- 
man, Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mi*. 
Udall,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Conlon,  Mr. 
GuYER,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino  members 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  241)  expressing  disapproval  of 
proposed  deferral  D7&-8:,  as  set  forth  In 
the  message  of  October  31,  1974,  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  amiounced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  242)  expressing  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  D75-82,  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  October  31,  1974,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  un- 
der section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  243)  expressing  disapproval  of 
proposed  deferral  D75-83,  as  set  forth  In 
the  message  of  October  31,  1974,  and 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  244)  expressing  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  D75-84,  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  October  31,  1974,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President  un- 
der sectirai  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  245)  expressing  disapproval  of 
proposed  defenal  D75-81,  as  set  forth  In 
the  message  of  October  31,  1974,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  under  section  1013  of  the  Im- 
poimdment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  246)  expressing  disapproval  of  pro- 
posed deferral  D75-86,  as  set  forth  to  the 
message  of  October  31,  1974,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 


At  5:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Rights  on  the  pai't  of 
the  House. 


COMMUNICA'nONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  the  Comptrollek  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improving  productivity 
through  better  management  of  maintenance 
operations  in  Europe,  Department  of  the 
Army  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Rescissions  and  DefeiTals, 
March  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Mun- 
Bgcment  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
cumulative  report  on  fiscal  year  1975  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals,  March  1975  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Cocamittee  on  AgrlcxUture  and 
Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  ^nd  Public  Welfare,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  order 
of  January  30, 1975. 

Report  of  the  Foundation  op  the  Feder.u. 
Bar  Association 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  The  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of 
the  foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Ricb  Act  of  1976 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Aerl- 
culture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  improved  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  rice  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry. 
Proposed  Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  Act 
OF  1975 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  improved  program 
for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
Report  op  the  Farm  CSiEDrr  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  41st  annual  report  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Oo<q)erative 
Farm  Credit  System  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

National  Power  Supply  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fderal  Power 
Commission,  transmiting,  for  the  izklorma- 
tion  of  the  Senate,  a  task  force  report  on 
energy  sources  research,  and  an  advisory 
committee  report  on  research  and  devek>p- 
ment  for  the  electric  utility  Industry  (with 
accompanying  reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Cigarbttk  Smokznc  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  TVade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  pursuant  to  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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Mabine  M-MUMAt  Protection  Reseabch  and 
Development 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
relating  to  public  hearings  on  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  research  and  development 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

ExiMBANK  Loan  to  British  Airwats 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement 
with  respect  to  a  direct  credit  of  $111,900,000 
to  British  Airways,  the  United  Kingdom:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  AfTalrs. 

ExiMBANK  Loan  to  Korean  Electric  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States! 
regarding  direct  credit  and  guarantee  In 
connection  with  the  export  sale  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant  by  the  Korean  Electric  Co.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Bani-.ing,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Kepobt  of  the  ExpoRT-IaiPORT  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31.  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Apportionment  Schedule  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1975  apportionment 
schedule  (with  an  accompanying  report). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  communication  fiom  the  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  relat- 
ing to  the  Commission's  fiscal  year  1975 
apportionment  schedule,  be  jointly  refer- 
red to  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Report  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authoritt 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  its  quarterly 
reptwl;  dated  March  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colim:ibia. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant 
to   law,   a  report   on   student   enumeration 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to   law,    two   reports   entitled   "Improving 
Productivity    Through    Better    Management 
of  Maintenance  Operations  In  Europe';  and 
"National  Attempts  to  Reduce  Losses  from 
Floods  by  Planning  for  and  ControlUng  the 
Uses  of  Flood-Prone  Lands"    (with  accom- 
panying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  U.S.  Water 

Resources  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S 
Water  Resources  Council  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  Water  Resources 
CouncU  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Report  of  the  Department  or  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  mineral  Indus- 
tries (with  an  acompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  LroisLATioN  by  the  Depap.tment  of 
THE  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo-sed 
legtslation  to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional program  of  water  resources  research 
and  technology  development,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Dl.^art.ment  of  the  Interior 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  loan  application  for  Buffalo 
Rapids  Irrigation  project.  District  1,  Terry, 
Mont,  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

RFPORTS  UNtlFR  THH  FREEDOM  OF  InIORMATION 

Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission;-  a  letter 
from  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  A  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; a  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration-  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration;  and  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  all  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  activities  of  their  agencies  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  the  Dep.artment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretarv  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  "and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  proposed  final  regulation  entitled 
"Noncommercial  Educational  Broadcasting 
Facilities  Program"  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Departmeni  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legUlation  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  which  are  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  discrimination  or  mi- 
nority group  isolation  among  students  or 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  State  vocational 
education  programs  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Huddleston)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts:   to  Uie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 


"HcsoLunoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
op  the  United  States  To  Remove  Restric- 
tions for  Obtaining  Food  Stamps 
"Whereas   food   stamps   have   become   an 
Important  element  of  the  budgets  of  many 
elderly  persons;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  seen  fit  to  prevent  thos?  perscn.4 
receiving  SSI  ijenefits.  so-called,  from  ob- 
taining food  stamp.s;  and 

"Whereas  the  General  Court  of  Mas.sachu- 
.setts  has  an  obligation  to  memorlili;;e  Con- 
eres.s  for  redre.«s  of  grievances  legitimately 
hvougiU  beftie  T.ld  body:  no-v.  therefore  be 
i^ 

••liesoli-ed.  That  the  General  Court  of 
JlRssachusetts  hereby  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  appropri- 
ate laws,  rules  and  regulations  to  permit 
those  receiving  SSI  benefits  to  receive  food 
stamps;  and  be  it  f  lu-ther 

"Resolved,  'Hiat  cc^ies  of  these  resolutions 
l)e  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  BankUig.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  Expressing 
Concern  and  Opposition  to  the  Proposed 
Fuel   Program   as   Outlined   by   the   Na- 
tional Administration 
"Whereas,    the    President    of    the    United 
States  presented  to  the  Congre.ss  and  people 
of  this  country  a  proposed  program  of  deal- 
ing with  the  fuel  shortage  by  establishing  a 
program  of  Increases  in  fuel  prices,  and  other 
policies  designed  to  cause  a  substantial  m- 
crease  In  the  price  of  fuel  as  a  means  of  dis- 
couraging use  of  petroleum  fuels;  and 

"Whereas,  the  substantial  Increase  In  fuel 
prices  that  has  already  occurred  is  working 
extreme  hardship  upon  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially  upon  persons  living 
in  rural  areas  who  find  it  necessary  to  move 
their  farm  products  and  livestock  to  market 
by  the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  and  is  also 
working  hardships  upon  persons  living  in 
rural  areas  who  find  It  necessary  to  travel  to 
their  jobs  in  cities  and  towns  on  a  daily 
basis;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  fuel  program  as 
outlined  by  the  President  will  magnify  the 
hardships  which  have  already  imposed  a  ter- 
rible biu-den  upon  the  mlUions  of  citizens 
of  this  country  who  depend  upon  motor 
vehicles  for  their  livelihood,  or  for  traveling 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work,  and  other 
essential  travel;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  appear  in  the  better 
Interests  of  the  motoring  public  that  if  re- 
duced fuel  usage  is  mandated  as  a  part  of 
national  policy,  that  it  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  establish  an  equitable  allocation 
system,  limited  time  operation  of  retail  out- 
lets, or  a  realistic  fuel  rationing  program, 
rather  than  forcing  the  public  to  accept  too 
awesome  burden  of  additional  increases  in 
fuel  prices; 
"Now,  therefore 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Seventieth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein: 

"That  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
herel^  expresses  concern  and  opposition  to 
the  fdel  program  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Administration  which  Is  based  upon  a  reduc- 
tion In  fuel  usage  by  substantial  Increases 
In  fuel  prices. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Arkansas 
General  Assembly  respectfully  urges  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  allocation  system,  limited  time  of 
operation  of  retail  outlets,  or  a  realistic  fuel 
rationing  system  In  lieu  of  programs  that 
wUl  bring  about  substantial  increases  in  fuel 
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prices  without  any  assiu-ances  that  this  pro- 
gram wiU  bring  about  the  desired  reduction 
in  fuel  consumption. 

"Be  It  fiu-ther  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  Resolution,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  shall  cause  copies 
hereof  to  be  mailed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Con- 
gress op  the  UNrrED  States  to  Oppose  the 
Proposed  Limitation  on  Cost  of  Living 
Increases  in  Federal  Income  Maintenance 
Programs 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
In  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present  and 
petition  your  Honorable  Body  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  Social  Security,  SSI,  and  Federal 
Retirement  Benefits  are  currently  increased 
automatically  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rises;  and 

"Whereas,  this  system  has  allowed  retirees 
and  other  persons  who  live  on  fixed  incomes 
to  cope  with  the  staggering  ratio  of  inflation; 
and 

"Whereas,  Pi-esident  Ford  has  proposed 
placing  a  ceiling  of  b'.'o  on  annual  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  Social  Security,  Railroad 
Rethement,  Supplemental  Security  Income 
and  Civil  Service  and  Military  Retirement 
programs;  and 

"Whereas,  such  a  limitation  Is  only  slightly 
more  than  Vs  of  last 'year's  annual  rate  of 
Inflation;  and 

"Whereas,  more  than  150,000  Maine  citizens 
depend  wholly  or  in  part  on  these  programs 
for  their  income;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  wrong  to  allow  Inflation  to 
ravage  the  small  means  of  i>ersons  who  be- 
cause of  age  or  infirmity  are  less  able  to  fend 
for  themselves;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  retain  full  cost-of-living  Increases 
to  Social  Security,  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come, Railroad  Retirement  and  Civil  Service 
and  Military  Retirement  recipients,  and  to 
oppose  efforts  to  place  a  ceiling  on  cost-of- 
living  Increases  to  these  recipients;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  and  to  th« 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Maine." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

File  Number  28 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution — Memorializ- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  to  Implement  and  enforce  exist- 
ing federal  laws  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  Illegal  aliens  and  to  adopt  new  remedial 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  982  of  the  93d 
Congress 

"Whereas  the  presence  within  the  United 
States  of  Illegal  aUens  In  numbers  of  inordi- 
nate magnitude  constitutes  a  significant  con- 
tinuing negative  factor  In  this  great  nation's 
economy;  and 

"Whereas  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
Americans  are  unable  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment as  a  direct  consequence  of  jobs  oc- 
cupied by  Illegal  aliens  within  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  illegal  alien  problem  Is  no 
longer  a  regional  problem  concerning  only 
western  and  southwestern  agriculture  but  is 


now  adversely  affecting  the  economy  of  the 
entire  nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  \s  deficient  In  the  manpower 
and  funding  needed  to  combat  this  nation- 
wide problem;  and 

"Whereas  existing  federal  law  seemingly 
condones  employment  of  Illegal  aliens  In  that 
knowing  employment  of  illegal  aliens  does 
not  constitute  harbor hig  and  thus  is  not  ex- 
pressly proscribed;  and 

"Whereas  H.i..  982,  introduced  in  the  93d 
Congress  by  Congressman  Peter  Rodino,  con- 
stitutes the  type  of  remedial  legislation  that 
will,  if  adopted,  greatly  ameliorate  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  contributing  In  substantial 
part  to  our  national  luiemployment  figure; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  Tbat  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfiUly 
memorializes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  commence  inunediate  steps  to  provide  ade- 
quate moneys  for,  and  to  authorize  sufficient 
augmentation  of  the  manpower  of,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  so  that 
the  problem  of  existing  and  potential  dam- 
age to  our  national  economy  caused  by  the 
presence  of  Illegal  aliens  In  the  United  States 
may  be  successfully  combated,  and  to  adopt 
additional  remedial  legislation  such  as  HJR. 
982  of  the  93d  Congress;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  lie- 
come  effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorialising  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
House  Resolution  982  which  provides  that 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
knowingly  hire  an  lUegal  alien 
"Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  that  there  are  an  estimated  six 
million   illegal  aliens  holding  jobs   In  tills 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  unemployment  in  our  nation  is 
growing  daily,  reaching  record  proportions 
with  no  relief  in  sight;  and 

"Whereas,  such  lUegal  aliens  holding  Jobs 
hi  this  country  are  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  Immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  create  a  tremendous  economic  burden 
on  the  native  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States;   and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Peter  Rodino  of 
New  Jersey  has  Introduced  House  Resolution 
982  which  provides  that  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  a  United  States  employer  to  knowingly 
hire  an  illegal  alien;  and 

"Whereas,  statistics  shows  that  If  House 
Resolution  982  were  to  become  law,  over  one 
million  Jobs  would  become  available  for 
United  States  citizens  overnight;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  belief  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, In  view  of  the  bleak  economic  outlook 
for  our  country,  that  Jobs  should  be  created 
whenever  possible  to  help  combat  the  unem- 
ployment crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  passage  of  House  Resolution 
962  would  speak  directly  to  the  pressing  un- 
employment situation  and  would  alleviate 
somewhat  the  overall  financial  problems  now 
before  us: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  Senate  concurring  therein. 
That  we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion towards  the  final  passage  of  House 
Resolution  982,  authored  by  Congressman 
Peter  Rodino,  which  would  serve  to  alleviate 
the  unemplojrment  crisis  facing  our  natio:i 
today. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  members  of  the  Mississippi  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Aik-ona:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate    Memorial    1003 
■A  Memorial  relating  to  Veterans'  Day;  urg- 
ing Congress  to  enact  legislation  returning 
observance    of   Veterans'   Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11 
■  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
•  Your  memorialist  respectfully  represent!^: 
"Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  enacted  legislation  which  changed  ob- 
servance of  V^eterans'  Day  from  November  11. 
the  date  of  the  armistice  ending  World  War  I 
and  tlie  traditional  day  of  observance  of  that 
historical  event;  and 

"Whereas,  the  change  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  October  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  a  three-day  weekend  to 
the  holidays  of  Ine  year  Is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  breaking  with  tradition,  memories, 
sentiments  and  history,  smd  the  reduction 
which  follows  in  participation  in  patriotic 
ceremonies. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  uf 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"I.  That  the  President  and  Congress  give 
tlieir  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
result  in  the  return  of  Veterans'  Day  to  the 
traditional  day  of  observance,  November  11, 
of  each  year. 

"2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolln,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Pacific  Conference  of 
Legislators  urging  extension  of  social,  edu- 
cation, and  employment  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  people  of  Micronesia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  of  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  relating  to  the  reorder- 
ing of  national  priorities  and  termination  of 
the  B-1  bomber  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Commiltee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  continu- 
ing through  May  31,  1975,  the  authority  of 
Senate  committees  to  pay  compensation  and 
make  expenditures  for  Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations, and  for  other  ptirposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  AMEND 
RULE   XXV 

(Submitted  on  March  12,  1975) 
Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  the  follou  iiig 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  RiUes  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  give  notice  in  writing  that  I  shall 
hereafter  move  to  amend  rule  XXV  of  the 
standing  rules. 

The  purpose  of  the  prt^osed  amendment 
to  Senate  Rule  XXV  is  to  authtwlze  each 
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member  of  the  Senate  to  employ  additional 
assistants  to  work  on  matters  pertaining  to 
committees  on  which  Senators  serve.  The 
pftrticiUars  ot  the  proposed  amendment  are 
a-i  follows: 

Resolved.  Thst  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"8.  (a)  Each  Senator  serving  on  a  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  hire  staff  to  assist  him 
in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  each  committee 
on  which  he  serves  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph 
2  shall  receive,  for  each  such  committee,  an 
amount  equal  to  two  times  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  section  105(d)  (2)  (li  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Act,  1908,  as 
amended  and  modified. 

"(2t  A  Senator  serving  on  one  or  more 
standing  committees  named  in  paragraph 
3;  select  and  special  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  jolnc  committees  of  the  Congress 
shall  receive  for  each  such  committee  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  referred  to  in 
section  105(d)  (2iri)  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1968.  a.s  amended  and 
modified. 

"(b»  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  designated  as  such  and 
certified  by  the  Senator  who  appoints  him 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  access 
to  the  records  of  that  committee. 

"(c)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  receive  compensation 
in  excess  of  that  provided  for  an  employee 
under  section  lOord)  (2)  (i)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropiraiions  Act.  1968,  as  amended 
and  modified. 

"(d)  Payment.^  made  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  such  Senator. 

'  (e)  Individuals  appointed,  as  employees 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
be  employees  otherwise  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  a  Senator. 

"9.  (a)  Each  Senator  serving  as  chairman 
of  any  subcommittee  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  subcommittee  Is  authorized 
to  hire  staff  to  assist  him  in  his  duties  as 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  Senator  serving  as  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  two 
times  the  amount  referred  to  in  section  105 
(d)(2)  (I)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1968,  as  amended  and 
modified.  If  a  Senator  is  serving  as  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  member  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  of  the  same  com- 
mittee he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  funds 
under  this  paragraph  for  only  one  such  sub- 
committee but  the  individuals  employed 
with  such  funds  may  assist  him  in  his  du- 
ties as  chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  all  such  subcommittees. 

"(2)  Such  amount  shall  not  be  lov/ered 
unless  done  so  by  agreement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee,  the  subconunlttee 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  sub- 
committee member. 

"(3)  If  ftmds  are  authorized  for  the  staff 
of  a  subcommittee  pursuant  to  section  133 
(g»  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  or  if  funds  authorized  for  a  commit- 
tee under  such  section  are  allocated  to  a 
subcommittee,  then  the  amounts  to  which 
the  Senators  serving  as  chairman  and  rank- 
lug  minority  member  of  that  subcommittee 
are  entitled  under  this  paragraph  shall  each 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  funds 
so  authorized  or  allocated. 

"(b)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  designated  as  such  and 
certified  by  each  Senator  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  eaifch  full 
committee. 
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"(c)  An  employee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  receive  compensation 
in  e.xcess  of  that  provided  for  an  employee 
under  sectioh  105(d)  (2)  (1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1968.  as 
amended  and  modified. 

"(d)  Payments  made  with  respect  to  Indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  office  of  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouch- 
ers approved  by  such  Senator. 

"(e)  Individuals  appointed  as  emplovees 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition 
to  staff  mcml)er3  otherwLse  authorized  to  be 
appoinud   to  the  office  of  a  Senator." 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  rn.R.  4481 »  making  emer- 
gency employment  approprlatioas  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  A.\D 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowin??  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated- 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemption 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax,  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction,  and 
to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valuing 
certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr 
HoLUNGS,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.     Moss.     Mr.     Humphbev.     Mr! 
Hartke.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.     Gravel.     Mr.     Hatfield,     Mr 
jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  : 
S.   1174.  A  bill  to  provide  sound  phy.slcal 
bases  and  operational  systems  for  achieving 
major  reductions  in  the  earthquake  hazards 
faced  by  the  population  living  in  regions  oi 
the  United  States  of  significant  seismic  risk, 
and  to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide  for  a  re- 
search program  relating  to  earthquake  miti- 
gation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,   to   the   Committee  on 
Commerce;   and.  If  and  when  reported  by 
that  committee,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and   Public   Welfare   for   not    to   exceed    30 
days. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  1175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Car.la  K. 
Finch.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request): 
S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fy>relgn  Serv- 
ice BuUdlngs  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Mr.  PHn.ip  A.  Hart,  Mr. 
Haetke,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Holltncs.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  M.ac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalp.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mdskie,  Mr. 
NelsOh,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  PA.9ToeE. 
Mr.   Pearson.   Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Proic- 


aiiRE.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoft 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr 
Tunney.  and  Mt.  Williams)  : 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  UnitfU 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the  Postal 
Service.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
O.'Tice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HRCSKA  i  for  himself,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1178.  A  bUl  to  guarantee  all  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  electronic  media  and  to  terminate 
any  discrimination  between  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  by  certain  amendments  to 
the  Commit uicat ions  Act  of  1934  and  other 
provisions  of  law.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Cojninsrce. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.   1179.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kwan  Do 
Sun.  Refened  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Etsuko 
Yamamoto.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sejmour  B 
Feldman.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pa-it 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1182.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  leasing  cf  oil  and  gas 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  BtmoicK,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Oold- 
water,   Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.   Philip  A.- 
Hart, Mr.  Helms,  Mr.   Inouye,  Mr.: 
Javits,  Mr.   Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,° 
Mr.    McGovern,    Mr.    Metcau,    Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,   Mr. 
Randolph,       Mr.       Ribicoff,       Mr. 
Schweiker,    Mr.    Hugh    Scott,    Mr. 
Symington,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Weicker  ) : 
3.   1183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbUity  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabiUtv  insurance  benefits 
threeunder.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
or  deferral  of  llabUlty  for  the  payment  of  a 
part  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  on  farms  the 
fair  market  value  of  which  exceeds  the  value 
which  such  property  would  have  if  It  were 
continued  to  be  used  as  farm  land.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  CURTIS: 
S  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(b)  (24> 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
exempt  certain  employment  In  residential 
treatment  facilities  for  children  from  homes 
having  an  unfavorable  home  environment, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1186.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  In  order  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  to  promote  the  development 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources, to  provide  for  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, to  promote  competition  In  the 
production  of  oU  and  gas  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  under  the  act 
to  the  coastal  States,  and  for  other  purposes^ 
Referred  to  the  Committee  , on.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affoirs. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

8.  1187.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  Bruja  Mar  as  a  vessel  of 
tlie  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  1188.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  annual  in- 
creases in  the  amount  which  individuals  may 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and  in 
a  series  of  steps  to  lower  to  age  65  the  age 
after  which  deductions  from  benefits  are  no 
longer  imposed  on  account  of  excess  earn- 
ings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metc.\lf.  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  In 
order  to  establish  a  regional  Impact  and  de- 
velopment assistance  program.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  56.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April  6, 
1975,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  liberation  of  the  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre,  and  Mr.  McOee)  : 

S.J.  Res.  67.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  May  1976  as  "National  Car 
Care  Month."  Refened  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  A  joint  resolution  proclaim- 
ing the  week  of  May  25  to  31  as  "National 
American  Institute  of  Banking  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

SJ.  Res.  59.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  In 
the  International  Petroleum  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  from  May  16,  1976, 
through  May  22,  1976.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  ex- 
emption for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax,  to  increase  the  estate  tax 
marital  deduction,  and  to  provide  an 
altei-nate  method  of  valuing  certain  real 
property  for  estate  tax  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
estate  tax  law  reform 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  effect 
what  I  believe  to  be  three  necessary  re- 
forms to  our  Federal  estate  tax  law.  An 
identical  bill  has  previously  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congi-essman 
Burleson  as  H.R.  1793.  The  number  of 
the  Curtis  biU  is  S.  1173.  Briefly,  the  bill 
would  do  three  things.  First,  it  would 
hicrease  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $200,000.  Second,  the 
bill  would  increase  the  estate  tax  marital 
deduction.  Third,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  procedure  under  which  certain  real 
estate  devoted  to  fai'ming,  woodland,  or 
scenic  open  space  would  be  valued  for 
estate  tax  pm-poses  by  reference  to  its 
value  when  used  for  that  purpose  rather 
than  by  reference  to  its  potential  value 
it  utilized  for  other  pmposes,  such  as 
being  subdivided  and  converted  into  a 
housing  development. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  reasons 


which  prompted  me  to  introduce  this  bill. 
For  many  years,  we  have  had  a  national 
policy,  which  I  fully  support,  of  encour- 
aging agriculture  generally  and  family 
farming  in  particular.  For  many  years, 
we  have  been  concerned  with  the  exodus 
of  young  people  from  our  farms.  Fortu- 
nately, this  trend  has  begmi  to  reverse  it- 
self and  we  are  now  witnessing  tlie 
movement  of  more  and  more  young  peo- 
ple into  agriculture  in  general  and  into 
family  farming  in  particular. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  family  farming  is  increasingly  jeop- 
ardized by  the  application  of  om-  cm-rent 
Federal  estate  tax  laws  to  the  estates  of 
deceased  farmers  and  ranchers.  The 
problem  is  quite  simple.  Farm  land,  par- 
ticularly that  which  is  located  near  cen- 
ters of  population,  is  becoming  more 
valuable,  because  of  its  potential  use  for 
nonagricultural  purposes.  To  combat  this 
problem,  many  States  and  localities  have 
adopted  special  assessment  laws  for  real 
property  used  for  agi'icultural  purposes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  seeks  to  make 
the  Federal  estate  tax  equally  responsive 
to  this  important  problem.  As  I  indicated, 
the  bill  increases  the  basic  estate  exemp- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $200,000.  The  $60,000 
figure  has  been  a  part  of  the  law  for  more 
than  30  years  and  the  inflation  we  have 
experienced  during  that  period  warrants 
such  an  increase.  This  increase  would  be 
applicable  to  all  estates,  as  would  the  in- 
creased marital  deduction  provision  of 
the  bill.  An  increase  in  the  marital  deduc- 
tion otherwise  allowable  under  present 
law  will  give  recognition  to  the  impor- 
tance of  husband  and  wife  partnerships 
in  farming  and  other  small  businesses. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill  applies 
only  to  real  property  devoted  to  farmuig, 
woodland,  or  scenic  open  space.  Under 
this  bill,  such  qualified  real  property 
could  be  valued  solely  by  reference  to  its 
value  as  a  farm,  woodland,  or  scenic  open 
space.  That  value  could  not  be  increased 
to  reflect  the  value  of  the  property  for 
some  other  use,  such  as  a  shopping  center, 
office  building,  or  housing  development. 
Three  safeguards  in  the  bill  prevent  any 
possibility  that  this  special  elective  valu- 
ation rule  will  be  improperly  utilized. 
First,  the  property  must  have  been  actu- 
ally used  for  farming  or  other  qualified 
purposes  during  the  5  years  preceding 
the  individual's  death.  Second,  the  prop- 
erty must  continue  to  be  used  for  such 
qualifying  purposes  for  5  years  from  the 
date  an  election  to  utilize  this  provision 
is  made.  If  the  property  does  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  or  if  it  is  sold  by  the 
person  who  inherited  it  during  that 
period,  the  higher  value  will  be  used  and 
additional  estate  taxes  will  be  assessed. 
Finally,  the  lower  value,  if  elected  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  would  also  consti- 
tute the  heir's  income  tax  basis  in  the 
property  so  he  or  she  would  derive  no 
special  benefit  if  the  property  is  later 
sold. 

With  these  safeguards,  the  bill  will  ef- 
fect three  needed  reforms  in  our  Federal 
estate  tax  law,  give  recognition  to  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  the  importance  of 
husband  and  wife  partnerships  in  farm- 
ing and  other  small  business,  and  fur- 
ther foster  om-  national  policy  to  en- 
coumge  family  farms.  The  family  farm 
has  long  played  an  important  role.  Its 


importance  is  even  greater  today.  We 
should  not  let  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
which  produces  less  than  2  percent  of 
our  total  Federal  receipts,  endanger  its 
viability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection,  the  bill  w;3s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sc7iate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  exemption  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  estate  tax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000"  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

(b)  Section  6018(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Increase  in  estate  tax  marital  de- 
duction.— 

(a)  Section  2056(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  limitation  of 
aggregate  marital  deduction)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "shall  not  exceed"  in  pai-a- 
graph  (1)   "the  sum  of  $100,000,  plus". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Alternate  valuation   of  certain 

REAL    property. 

(a)  Section  2031  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relatUig  to  definition  of  gross 
estate)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Valuation  of  Certain 
Real  Property. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  executor  of  an 
estate  so  elects,  the  value  of  any  qualified 
real  property  Included  in  the  estate  shall 
be  determined  by  its  value  for  the  use  under 
which  it  qualifies,  under  paragraph  (2),  as 
qualified  real  property. 

"(2)  Definition  op  qualified  real  prop- 
erty.— For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'qualified  real  property'  means  real 
property  substantially  all  of  which  is,  and. 
for  the  60  months  preceding  the  date  of 
death  of  the  decedent,  has  been,  devoted  to — 

"(A)  farming  (including  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  raising 
of  livestock) , 

"(B)  woodland  (including  land  use  for  tlie 
commercial  production  of  trees  and  land 
used  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes), 
or 

"(C)  scenic  open  space. 

"(3)  Election  requirements. — An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  or  bis  delegate  at  such  time  and 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  contain.  In  addition  to  any 
other  matter,  the  name,  address,  and  tax- 
payer Identification  number  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  pr<q>erty  passes  under  the 
terms  of  the  decedent's  will  or  by  operation 
of  law. 

"(4)  Revocation  of  election. — If  properly 
valued  under  paragraph  (1)  — 

"(A)  is  sold  or  transferred,  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  person  to  whom  the  property 
passed,  within  6  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  return  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
this  chapter  was  filed,  or 

"(B)  Is  converted  substantially  to  a  use 
not  described  in  paragraph  (2)  within  that 
6-year  period  by  that  person,  the  election 
msule  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
voked and  the  difference  between  the  tax 
actually  paid  under  this  chapter  on  the 
transfer  of  the  estate  and  the  tax  which 
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woxild  have  been  payable  on  that  transfer  nt  *v.«         — .t^ 

had  th»  property  not  been  valued   under  „Lc!!.  ^^^^J,  recognition  that  earth-  major  U.S.  earthquakes  since  181 1  •  »«rf 
paragraph  (1)  Shall  be  a  deflctencT  in  thi  Quakes  are  not  just  a  California  problem,  third,    casualUes  ^d    SLe    to  ^th2 
payment   oX   the  tax   assessed   under   this  ^^  fact,  all  50  States  are  subject  to  some  United  States  fronTtJnnSf^^,,-     ,S» 
chapter  on  that  estate.'.  earthquake-related  hazards  and  a  to^  be  n^ted  i^  t^^^^^^  ^'^  ^?®® 
(b)  section  1014(a)  of  such  Code  (reiat-  Of  39  have  been  Identified  as  beine  to  Mr   pS=iH  Jf   t      v  "°  *^"^  P**^"' 
ing  to  basis  Of  property  acquired  fiom  a  zones   subject   to   moSte   ild   mliS  se^th^t     h?*;  n  ""f^  ""animous  con- 
decedent)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  damfl^P  frnm   Mr+h«»oil^i,^         1^^  ,.  *""^   *^®   '""    ^^^  of  my   bill    be 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  clmhinA^r..T^^^^^^,^f^^^%.^}'^  P''*"*^'^  ^^  ^^  RECORD  at  this  point, 
following:   "or.  to  the  case  of  an  election  fc  ?i  5  ^lli^n    lo^  Of  these  39  States  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
under  section  2131  (c)  (relating  to  alternative  t^  o  £,f^,^f^"~-"**'^'^'  ^^  Percent  of  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
valuation  of  certaUi  real  property) ,  the  value  ^•^-  Population.  as  follows-                                               "ecord. 
thereof  as  determhied  under  such   action  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  revision  of  t*ble   i— Prmi^^w    n-™„„»    •      ,,  , 
'**'«  *^%*PPli<=*bie  valuation  date.".  similar  bills  I  have  Introduced  in  pre^ioS  ^^t}L,^^T?n  mfZT aT ZV"^   ^/ 

4  of^til-  rf^f^r^'^f^'^.r^*  ''^'  ^^"'""^     Congresses,  most  recently  as  S  1473  a:S        tS  iteligvi  "^  '^'""'  "•'^- 

4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the     S    1474  in  the  O^IH  r'/^r.i-r;,.    VrnT     „   •:  -^  ^ 

estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  date  of     n^J:l!L^  XT^  Congress.  The  Sub-  Year  and  locality:  Damage 

enactment  of  this  Act  i-ne  aaie  oi     committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere     i865    San  Prancisco,  Calif . .  os 

of    the    Senate    Commerce    Committee      ''^    San  Francisco,  caiif '4 

chaired  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Sen-     *®^^    Owens  Valley,  Caiif 3 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,     ftorHoLLnrcs   held  2  days  of  hearings     11^2    ^Sie^bSi^ ^^^ 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Kennedy. Mr.     i"  May  of  1973  on  these  bills  and  on  a     Hit    Marri" land  carff /I 

McGEi:,   Mr.   Moss.   Mr.   Hum-     ?i'»«ar     bUl     introduced     by     Senator     1906    SarPraSS  Cafff 24o 

PHRiY.Mr.HARTKE.Mr.SiEVSNs,     "o^iNGS,  S.  1444.  The  expert  testimony  Pire  loss...  5^" 

Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr.  ORAVEt,  Mr.     ^®  received  at  these  2  days  of  hearings     '"is    imperial  Valley,  Cafif. 9 

HAirmn,  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr.     ^^  especially  valuable,  and  focused  at-     '^"    Puerto  Rico  (tsunami  damage 
Eagleton)  :  tention  on  the  need  for  a  more  coor-  ^■^°™  earthquake  in  Mona 

S.  1174.  A  bill  to  provide  sound  phy-    ^inated     and     comprehensive     Federal     ,q,b    ^T^^^^i ;— " *o 

sical  bases  and  operational  systems  for    earthquake  propram.  The  bUl  I  am  Intro-     19^5    lantaXr^am  r^f.?^*' ^^^-  ^ 

achieving  major  reductions  in  the  earth-    ,^"«='"e  *<^^y.   I  a™  confident,   goes  a     1933    L^ng  Be^h  Caiff  .nn 

quake  hazards  faced  by  the  population    '°"S^  ^ay  toward  meeting  this  objective.    1935    Helena,  Mont       "" ""         40 

living  in  regions  of  the  United  States  of        The  Earthquake  Disaster  Mitigation     ^^*^    imperial  Valiey,  CailLIII  60 

significant  seLsmic  risk,  and  to  amend    Act  of  1975  will  authorize  a  10-year,  $50     ^^**    Santa  Barbara.  Caiif 1 

the  National  Science  Fbundation  Act  of    million  a  year,  program  to  be  carried  out    liti   ^'^rrance-Gardena,  Caiif i  0 

19o0  so  as  to  provide  for  a  research  pro-    Principally  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  tJ°J*"'      Canada-Massena. 

gram  relating  to  earthquake  mitigation,    and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Its     1946    Hawair^t^Tm;;.;.'^;".;;;"^-—         ^° 
and   for   other   purposes.   Referred,   by    general  goals  are  to  seek  a  better  under-  el^hquX  m  A^tSsr*"       250 

unanunous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on    standing  of  the  causes  of  earthquakes.     1949    Puget  Sound  wash  95  n 

Commerce;  and,  if  and  when  reported    ^  develop  from  this  understanding  an     1949    Terminal   island,   C£dif"'('<Jii 

by  that  committee,  to  the  Committee  on    operational  system  for  predicting  earth-  ^«"s  only) 9  q 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  not  to  ex-    Quakes  well  in  advance  of  their  occur-     '^^^    Terminal   island,   caiif.    (oil 

ceedSOdays.  ance,  to  Issue  appropriate  warnings  to     ,„„    irZ^'!?  **'^r -^v; 3." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ml.  President.  I  rise    ^he  public,  to  advance  earthquake  engi-      954    Sa  ZJt'a  rliVf ^° 

to  introduce  a  bUl  entitled,  'The  Earth-    "eenng  research  and  its  application  to    1954    wik"-B^  Pa       ?  n 

quake  Disaster  Mitigation  Act  of  1975."    hazardous  structures,  and  to  Improve  the     1955    Terminal   island" "cliif"Vo"n 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  that  this    "uman    and    community    response    to  weiis  only)       '  '  3  n 

request  has  been  totally  cleared  on  both    earthquakes  and  the  threat  of  earth-     1955    Oakland- walnut  creek' cam'         10 
sides.  quakes.  1957    Hawaii  (tsunami  damage  from 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill        ^^^   *^i"e  Is  certain:    We  wUl  have     ,„„       earthquake  in  Aleutians)..         3.0 

I   am   now   introducing   entiUed   "The    future  damaging  earthquakes.  San  Fran-     Igng    ^^^j^'^^i'zz *° 

Earthquake  Disaster  MitigaUon  Act  of    ^^^^co  will  have  another  1906  earthquake.  t^t^^^'^^^^  (damage 

1975,"  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on    I^s  Angeles  will  have  another  earth-     i960    Hawa if^d  u/*^"a^-aS       ''" 
Commerce,  and  that  if  and  when  re-    Quake^very  likely  much  worse  than  the  (tsunami    ^mage      ir^ 

ported.  It  be  referred  to  ttie  Committee    ^*"  Fernando  earthquake  of  1971.  Bos-  earthquake  off  chUe)  25  5 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  a  period    ^^  Charleston,  and  Anchorage  will  be    i9«i    Terminal    island.    Caiif    (on 

not  to  exceed  30  days.  stuck  by  future  earthquakes.  They  may  wells  only) 45 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L   SCOTT   Mr   Pr&si      strike  tomorrow,  next  week,  or  in  a  hun-     *®"    Alaska  and  U.S.  West  coast 
dent,  reserving  the  right  toobjwt,  has    ?^  J'^.  b«t  they  will  come.  Our  task  eSth^ke  '^n'^\J^? 

this  been  cleared  with  the  leadCTdiip        H^}^^''  ^^fc^^e  action  now  to  mitigate  S^^cmdes^arfhol^; 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  It  has.  the  destnictive  potential  of  these  future  SlSilS  i^lSaska)     ^  5000 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw    earthquakes.  1965    Puget  Sound.  Wash..":::""        12  6 

my  reservation.  In  California,  a  1973  State  r^ort  esti-     ^^^    Duice,  N.  Mex .2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without     '"^^^  ^^^  ^°^^^^  *>f  ^21  billion  due  to     J?!??    f??*!^  ^**^:,*^*J!,'',-; ^  * 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered  earthquake  shaking  between  now  and  the    ^^^^    San  Fernando,  cai if. -      553.0 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President  1  nm     ^ear  2000  if  we  make  no  changes  in  our  Total  ,  -fis  1 

introducing  this  bill^bS  of  mvS    T^'^H^^   ^"'^^^^    ^   "^^^^    ««    10-360  'SJi:: '''^'-^ 

and    the    distinguished    Senator    from    t        i  ""**  *^'^^°  hospitalized  injuries     Table  S.-Live,  Lost  in  Major  v.s.  Earth- 

South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)    who  is    00^*  Projected  to  result  from  an  quakes,  1811-1971 

the  primary  cosponsor.   I  am  '  oleaspd     °3  magnitude  earthquake  on  the  San        Year  and  locality:  Lives  Lost 

that  Senator  Rollings  and  I  are  al^n    ^.^^^  ^^^  "®^^  ^^  Francisco.  In     isn    New  Madrid.  Mo several  ' 

joined  in  sponsoring  this  leeislation  hv    addition,  as  many  as  30.000  deaths  could     HH    New  Madrid,  Mo Several 

Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mawn      °^^^^  ^  *^^  ^^^  Prancisco  bay  area  as     J"^    San  Juan  Capistrano.  Calif....       40 

chusetts.  GaleW.  MT^oJwyoS'    ^    "^"^    °^    earthquake-induced    dam     JJfJ    ^^  v' ,f ""'"T.; '° 

PRANK  E.  Moss  of  Utah.  HtTBERx  R.  SSfj    ^t""'-^^^-  ^ese  figures  are  obviously  not     IS^    ^Z^tT^l""" ^J 

PHREY  of  Minnesota,  Vance  Hartke  of  In-     absolute  predictions,  but  they  indicate     1899    San  Jacinto  Cafif  6 

dlana,  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska.  John  V.    ^e  extent  of  human  suffering  and  the     i906    san  Prancisco.  Cam:::::::  700  ', 

TuNNEY  of  California.  Mike  Gravel  of    •'^eadth  of  the  disaster  that  could  befall     i^i^    imperial  Valiey.  Callf e' 

Alaska.  Mark  O.  Hatfiild  of  Oregon,    whole  regions  if  we  do  not  take  some    '^'^    Puerto    Rico    (tsunami    from 
JacobK.  Javits  of  New  York,  and  Thomas    effective  action  now.                                                    earthquake  in  Mona  Paasage.      lie. 
F.  Eagleton  of  Missouri.  Mr    President    I  i.«;k  iinanini«,.c  /,/x«       *^^    ^"**  Barbara,  Callf 13 

The  broad  geoer«hlcalrep«senlaU«n    sent  tS  S  cl^^^ZZT  S    \Z    T"L^rr- ^"'- "-'        '• 
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1935    Helena,   Mont 4 

1940    Imperial  Valley,  Calif 9 

1946    Hawaii    (tsunami    from   earth- 
quake In  Aleutians) 173 

1949    Puget  Sound,  Wash 8 

1952     Kern  County,  Callf 14 

1954  Eureka-Arcata.  Calif 1 

1955  Oakland.   Calif 1 

1958  Khantask    Island    and    Lituya 

Bay,  Alaska 6 

1959  Hebgen  Lake.  Mont 28 

1960  Hllo.     Hawaii     (tsunami     from 

earthquake  off  Chile  coast)..  61 

1964  Prince    William    Sound,    Alaska 

(tsuncunl)    131 

1965  Puget  Sound,  Wash 7 

1971     San  Fernando,  Calif 65 


TABLE   3. -CASUALTIES   AND    DAMAGE    IN    THE   UNITED 
STATES  FROM  TSUNAMIS,  190O  71 


Area 


Year    Dead 


Estimated 

damage 

In-         (thou- 

jured        sands) 


Hawaii 1906 

American  Samoa l9i7 

Hawaii 1918 

Puerto  Rico 1918 

Hawaii,  California,  American 

Samoa 1922 

Hawaii 1923 

Do 1933 

Hawaii,  Alasha,  west  coast...  1946 

Midway  Island,  Hawaii 1952 

Hawaii,  west  coast 1957 

Hawaii,  west  coast,  American 

Samoa 1%0 

Alaska,  west  coast,  Hawaii...  1964 
Alaska 1965 


$5 

0) 

100 

40 250 

50 

1 4,000 

200 

173       163  25,000 

1,200 

4,000 

61  282  25,500 
22  200  104,000 
10 


■  Damage  reported,  but  no  estimates  available. 

S.  1174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Earthquake 
Disaster  Mitigation  Act  of  1976". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  thirty-nine  States  are  wholly  or  partly 
areas  of  high  and  moderate  seismic  risk,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  Alaska.  Califor- 
nia. Hawaii,  Illinois.  Massachusetts.  Missovu-1, 
Montana,  New  York,  Nevada,  South  Carolina, 
T7tah,  and  Washington; 

(2)  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  lives  in  such  areas  of 
seismic  risk; 

(3)  highly  developed  urban  areas  such  as 
Anchorage,  Bos'^on,  Charleston,  Los  Angeles, 
Memphis,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  San 
Jose,  Seattle,  and  their  surrounding  areas  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  hazards  of  earth- 
quakes; 

(4)  loss  of  life,  destruction  of  property,  and 
economic  disruption  caused  by  future  earth- 
quakes can  be  substantially  reduced  by  im- 
plementing improved  construction  practices, 
land  use  controls,  earthquake  prediction  and 
warning  techniques,  emergency  preparedness 
plans,  and  redevelopment  practices; 

(6)  Implementation  of  earthquake  mitiga- 
tion capabilities  requires  extensive  education 
of  the  population  regarding  earthquake  phe- 
nomena and  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  earthquake  hazards  to  individuals 
and  to  communities; 

(6)  there  Is  a  scientiflc  basis  for  hypothe- 
sizing that  in  at  least  some  selsmically  active 
regions  of  the  United  States  major  earth- 
quake risk  can  be  moderated  by  earthquake 
control; 

(7)  seismological  research  In  the  United 
States  has  developed  to  the  point  where  a  de- 
termined and  weU-funded  research  program 
In  earthquake  prediction  could  provide  data 
adequate  for  the  design  of  an  operational 
prediction  capabUlty  to  predict  accurately 
the  time,  place,  magnitude,  and  physical  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes  within  ten  years;  and 


(8)  earthquake  mitigation  procediu-es  re- 
duce public  exposure  to  other  natural  and 
man-made  hazards,  such  as  extreme  winds, 
accidents,  explosions,  landslides,  progressive 
collapse,  and  flre.  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  better  land  use  practices,  improved 
construction  methods,  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness procedures. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  support  a  strong  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  earthquake  mitigation  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  life,  property  destruction, 
and  economic  and  social  disruption  resulting 
from  earthquakes  anc  associated  phenomena 
through  the  development  of — 

(A)  economically  feasible  design  and  con- 
struction methods  for  building  earthquake 
resistant  structures  of  all  types,  and  for  the 
identification  and  repair  of  existing  hazard- 
oxis  structures; 

(B)  an  operational  program  for  predicting 
damaging  earthquakes  and  their  physical 
effects  In  the  selsmically  active  regions  of  the 
United  States; 

(C)  procedures  for  integrating  data  and 
information  abovtt  seismic  risk  with  on-going 
laiid  use  planning  and  regiUation  activities; 

(D)  procedures  for  Identifying,  evaluating 
and  accurately  characterizing  seismic  haz- 
ards In  earthquake-prone  regions; 

(E)  Improved  understanding  of  the  social 
and  economic  consequences  of  individual  and 
community  decisions  on  earthquake-related 
issues,  emphasizing  risk  control,  pre-event 
planning,  issuance  of  warnings,  provision  of 
emergency  services,  rescue,  recovery  and  re- 
development; and 

(F)  methods  and  procedures  for  the  con- 
trol or  alteration  of  seismic  phenomena  and 
their  effects  on  existing  structures;  and 

(2)  Implement  the  Earthquake  Disaster 
Mitigation  Program  by  educating  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  about  earthquake 
phenomena  and  measures  to  mitigate  their 
effects,  assist  public  officials  in  developing 
sound  regulations,  and  assist  the  professions 
in   developing   sound   technical   procediu^s. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  research  and  Implemen- 
tation in  the  areas  of  tectonics,  seismology, 
and  geology  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  development  of  an  operational  system 
for  predicting  damaging  earthquakes  in  the 
selsmically  active  regions  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  development  and  placement  of  instru- 
ments and  networks  of  instruments  neces- 
sary to  collect  appropriate  data; 

(3)  seismiclty  studies  throughout  the 
United  States; 

(4)  evaluation  of  methods  that  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  capability  to  modify 
or  control  earthquakes  In  selected  regions  of 
the  United  States; 

(6)  zonation  and  microzonatlon  for  seis- 
mic risk  of  the  entire  United  States — con- 
sidering tectonic  environment;  seismiclty; 
fault  location;  intensity,  location,  and  return 
time  of  expectable  earthquakes;  and 

(6)  preparation  of  seismic  risk  analyses 
useful  for  emergency  planning  and  commu- 
nity preparedness. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  that  part  of  such  pro- 
gram related  to  research  pvuposes,  and  In 
expending  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  such 
purposes,  the  Director  shall  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  personnel  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  public  entities  or  or- 
ganizations (other  than  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey) and  private  entities  or  organizations 
concerned  with  seismic  risk  and  seismic 
mitigation  research. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  In  consultation  with  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  shall  develop  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  research  and  implementation 


In  the  areas  of  engineering,  plamiing  and 
social  science  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  which  shaU  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  advancing  basic  earthquake  engineer- 
ing and  earthquake  disaster  mitigation  re- 
search; 

(2)  developing  information  in  engineering 
seismology  as  It  relates  to  destructive  ground 
motion  and  hazards  to  urban  communities; 

(3)  developing  more  accurate  and  reliable 
methods  of  earthquake  engineering  analysis 
for  all  types  of  structures  and  for  a  variety 
of  ground  conditions; 

(4)  developing  Improved  methods.  ba.sed 
upon  the  seismological  and  geotechnlcal 
characteristics  of  the  region,  of  a.ssessing  the 
earthquake  risk  at  aU  types  of  locations, 
especially  den.sely  populated  areas; 

(5)  developing  more  reliable  and  economi- 
cal methods  of  earthquake-resistant  design 
and  Improved  criteria  for  earthquake-resist- 
ant construction,  measuring  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection against  the  benefit  of  prevented  dam- 
age and  loss  of  life,  with  priority  given  to 
dams,  hospitals,  schools,  public-utility  and 
public-safety  structures,  high  occupancy 
buildings,  buildings  necessary  for  emergency 
operations,  and  other  structures  e.specially 
needed  In  times  of  disaster; 

(6)  developing  methods  that  enhance 
commxmlty  preparedness  for  earthquakes: 
and 

(7)  developing  procedures  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  damaged  areas  through — 

(A)  the  restoration  of  individual  physical 
and  emotional  health,  employment,  and 
standard  of  living; 

(B)  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of 
a  functioning  community;  and 

(C)  the  application  of  such  procedures  and 
methods  that  can  decrease  community  vul- 
nerabUity  to  future  earthquakes. 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Jointly,  shall — 

(1)  establish  an  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  research  com- 
munity (including  the  design  professions), 
and  Federal,  State  and  private  users  of  the 
products  of  this  program  to  review  periodi- 
cally the  progress.  Implementation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  earthquake  mitigation  pro- 
gram and  to  recommend  to  the  Directors, 
through  periodic  written  reports,  appropriate 
modifications  in  the  conduct  or  emphasis 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  establish  an  Information  dissemina- 
tion mechanism  to  make  available  In  a  time- 
ly manner  Information  developed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  Including  Instrumental  data 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  other  research- 
ers, design  and  analysis  data  and  procedures 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  design  pro- 
fessions and  to  the  construction  Industry, 
and  to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress, 
Governors  In  States  of  significant  seismic 
risk,  and  other  Interested  Federal,  State  and 
local  (^clals; 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  within  90  days  of 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  describing  the  progress  of 
the  program  and  achievements  in  earth- 
quake mitigation; 

(4)  establish  a  Joint  program  to  evalu- 
ate, synthesize  and  present,  through  appro- 
priate educational  programs,  the  knowledge 
developed  pursu&nt  to  this  Act  to  decrease 
vulnerability  to  earthquakes  as  well  as  to 
other  natural  and  man-made  hazards  In  a 
manner  suitable  for  use  by  public  officials 
stnd  interested  professionals  engaged  in 
earthquake  disaster  mitigation  activities; 
and 

(5)  assist  the  States  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  under  section  201  of  the 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1974  by  making  nmi- 
ily  available  the  results  of  research  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

8ec.  6.  The  Dlreotoor  of  the  Oeologleftl 
Survey  and  the  Director  of  the  National  8cl- 
euce  Foundation,  or  their  designees,  shall 
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meet  periodically  aud  shall  take  such  other 
s.teps  as  may  be  necessary  to  eiutire  that 
the  programs  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  fully  coordinated,  complementary 
and  re^>onsive  to  user  needs  and  require- 
ments. 

SEC.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "United  States"  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense  means  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  aU  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  the  sum  of  §25.000,000.  and 
for  each  of  the  following  nine  fl.scal  years,  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:" 

"(c)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties  under  section  3  of 
the  Earthqualce  Disaster  Mitigation  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  F\Dundatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976.  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  and 
for  each  of  the  following  nine  fiscal  vears, 
the  sum  of  $25,000,000.". 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request  >  : 

S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Ser\ice  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  autliorize 

additional  appropriations.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President,   by 
request  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
.  erence  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  February  27, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■  S.  1176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmtse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1928 
(22  U.S.C.  295) .  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (1)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
-section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition  by  purchase  or  con- 
struction (including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  In  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act, 
the  following  sums — 

"(A)  for  use  In  Africa,  not  to  exceed  $865  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1977, 

"(B)  for  use  in  the  American  Republics, 
not  to  exceed  $2,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1977: 

"(C)  for  use  in  Europe,  not  to  exceed 
$6,725,000  for  fiscal  year  1977; 


"(D)  for  use  in  East  Asia,  not  to  exceed 
$875,000  few  the  fiscal  year   1977; 

"(E»  for  use  in  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia,  not  to  exceed  $8,005,000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,985,000  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976; 

"(P)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  not  to  exceed  $3,745,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1976; 

"(G)  for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attache  housing,  not  to  exceed  $420,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  purposes 
of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977, 
$71,600,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $32,840.- 
000  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  197C  ' 
and 

(2)  by  strilciug  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (i)  as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1 ) ,  of  this  Act,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  tlie 
funds  authorized  by  any  subparagraph  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (d),  (f),  (g), 
and  (h)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for  any 
of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ized under  any  other  subparagraph  of  any 
of  such  paragraphs  ( 1 ) ." 
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reau  of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration 
AdministraUon  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mmistering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
giam  through  the  Postal  Service.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service. 


Department  of  State. 

February  27,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
State  encloses  and  recommends  for  your  con- 
sideration proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1926  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-301)  to  provide 'au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Build- 
ings Program  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977 
The  authorized  levels  sought  by  this  biU 
are  $23,085,000  for  the  capital  program  and 
$71,600,000  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
t^e  program  for  fiscal  years  1976  through 
1977  under  the  combined  Regular  Dollar  ap- 
propriation (Acquisition.  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad)  and  the 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Program. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  this 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 

A  letter  similar  in  content  is  being  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  McClosket. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
BtjRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mi-. 
Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Pord,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart, 
Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Huddleston, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mi-.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  KIennedy,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McGovern,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
kie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mi-.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pasiore,  Mi-.  Pearson,  Mi-. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Ml-.  RiBicoFF,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bu- 


POST  card  voieb  kec;istratioi>  act 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1971,  I  first  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  post  card 
voter  registration  bill.  Now  for  the  third 
time,  3 '2  years  later  and  after  8  days  of 
liearings  since  1971.  3  cloture  votes  in 
1973,  and  a  decisive  57  to  37  Senate  vote 
lor  the  bill  in  1973.  I  am  again  intro- 
ducing a  post  card  voter  registration  bill 
It  should  be  noted  that  51  Senators 
join  me  as  cosponsors.  These  51  Senators 
represent  74  percent  of  the  50  States. 
Tlie  Senators  who  are  cosponsoring  post 
card  voter  registration  this  year  occupy 
all  points  in  the  political  spectrum  and 
cut  across  party  lines.  In  short,  post  card 
voter  registration  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that 
it  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land  and 
that  the  1976  elections,  as  a  result  of  this 
law,  will  be  highlighted  by  the  largest 
number  of  new  registrations  in  our 
histoi-y. 

A  special  note  of  thanks  should  be 
made  to  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
me  on  the  bill.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  the  efiforts  made  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Cranston  to  secure  cospon- 
sors. In  1971,  the  post  card  voter  regis- 
tration bill  was  introduced  with  15  co- 
sponsors.  The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  cosponsors  should  provide  all 
of  us  witti  an  index  to  the  winds  of 
change  that  are  moving  through  the 
Congress  and  the  country. 

Those  changes  are  not  only  occurring 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  are  occurring  in  our 
home  States.  Since  1971,  four  States  have 
adopted  post  caid  voter  registration.  In 
the  last  3  months,  another  half  dozen 
States  are  considering  post  card  voter 
registration  in  their  State  legislatures. 

In  Minnesota,  which  adopted  post  card 
voter  registration  in  1974,  we  find  that 
registration  in  Minneapolis  increased  in 
1974  by  about  10  percent  over  comparable 
previous  election  years.  In  New  Jersey,  in 
the  first  6  weeks  of  implementing  its  post 
card  voter  registration  law  in  1974,  we 
find  a  threefold  increase  in  the  number  of 
registrations  compared  to  1970,  the  last 
comparable  oCfyear.  In  Maiyland.  we  find 
that  implementation  of  post  card  voter 
registration  in  Baltimore  and  Montgom- 
ery County  increased  registration  five 
times. 

So,  post  card  voter  registration  does 
work.  What  is  more,  It  costs  less  than  the 
old  systems  of  registration.  And,  the 
strawman  of  fraud  often  raised  about 
the  post  card  registration  system  simply 
does  not  exist.  Clearly,  it  is  time  for  the 
countiy  as  a  whole  to  put  Into  operation 
not  only  what  is  good  government,  but 
what  is  best  in  government. 

Very  briefly,  the  post  card  voter  regis- 
tration bill  does  the  following  things: 

First,  the  bill  would  enable  qualified 
electors  to  register  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  via  post  card  voter  registration 
forms. 

Post  card  registration  forms,  contaln- 
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ing  the  appropriate  State  law  registration 
requirements,  would  be  delivered  to  post- 
al patrons  no  later  than  30  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  any  Federal  election. 

Qualified  votei-s  would  mail  post  card 
registration  forms  to  State  or  local  elec- 
tion ofiicials,  who  would  continue  to  con- 
trol the  registration  process. 

State  and  local  election  officials  would 
receive  from  the  Federal  Voter  Registra- 
tion Administration  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  processing  the  cards. 

Post  card  voter  registration  forms 
would  also  be  available  in  ample  quan- 
tities in  post  offices  and  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  offices. 

Second,  the  bill  would  give  a  financial 
incentive  for  the  States  to  adopt  the  post 
card  registration  system  for  State  and 
local  elections.  If  adopted,  the  Federal 
Voter  Registration  Administration  would 
pay  130  percent  of  the  cost  of  processing 
the  cards. 

This  incentive  payment  would  provide 
local  election  officials  with  financial  as- 
sistance needed  to  cope  with  present 
registration  burdens. 

Third,  the  bill  would  strengOien  anti- 
fraud  efforts. 

Federal  assistance  would  be  available 
to  State  or  local  officials  for  fraud  pre- 
vention. 

The  bill  authorizes  action  by  tJie  At- 
torney General  against  the  registration 
of  individuals  not  qualified. 

The  bill  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
violations. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  create  a  Federal 
administration  to  collect,  analyze,  and 
publish  information  concerning  elections 
and  to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  officials  concerning  the  post  card 
registration  system. 

The  need  for  post  cai-d  voter  registra- 
tion on  a  national  basis  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent. Turnout  in  our  national  elections 
is  so  appallingly  low  that  one  is  hard  put 
to  decide  whether  it  is  a  crisis  or  a 
mystery.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  1972,  62  million  voting-age  Americans 
did  note  vote.  Of  the  more  than  77  mil- 
lion total  votes  cast  for  President,  the 
President  received  47  million  votes.  This 
means  that  the  President  was  elected  by 
roughly  one-third  of  the  potential  voting 
population. 

Since  1960,  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans participating  in  Federal  elections 
has  steadily  decreased.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  has  the  worst  voting  turn- 
out record  in  the  world — less  than  55 
percent  in  the  last  election.  Australia 
votes  94  percent  of  its  voting-age  citi- 
zens; West  Germany.  85  percent;  Britain. 
80  percent;  Japan,  74  percent.  Our  coun- 
try is  the  only  counti-y  in  the  world  that 
puts  the  burden  of  registration  on  the 
citizen  rather  than  the  Government. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized,  however 
that  the  chief  thrust  of  the  post  card 
voter  registration  bill  is  not  that  it  is  a 
cure-all  for  increased  numbers  of  people 
voting.  Instead,  post  card  voter  registra- 
tion opens  the  gate  to  the  process  of 
participation  that  is  so  inherent  in  the 
act  of  voting.  Critics  of  post  card  voter 
registration  often  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  question  of  why  people  do  not  vote 
is  not  the  first  question  to  be  asked. 
Instead,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is 


why  they  do  not  register.  The  second 
question  that  arises,  then,  is  why  regis- 
trants fail  to  vote  after  they  register.  Of 
course,  the  fact  is  that  once  they  are 
registered,  the  chances  of  participation 
increase  vei-y  significantly. 

Nine  out  of  ten  registered  Americans 
vote,  but  only  six  out  of  ten  voting-age 
Americans  vote.  Before  voter  registra- 
tion laws  were  adopted  in  the  United 
States  beginning  in  1876,  80  percent  of 
our  citizens  voted.  By  1924,  however, 
voter  participation  had  dropped  to  le.^s 
thpn  50  percent. 

state  laws  obstructive 
Such  an  abysmal  condition  iia  a  nation 
that  takes  great  pride  in  its  democracy 
exists  because  the  registration  laws  in 
the  various  States  are  a  hodgepodge  of 
obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  voter. 
Such  obstacles  have  little,  if  anything,  to 
recommend  them.  When  one  adds  to 
these  obstructive  registration  laws  too 
many  election  officials  who  are  more 
concerned  about  tlieir  own  convenience 
than  that  of  the  prospective  registrant, 
you  have,  to  put  it  bluntly,  a  scheme  that 
resul+s  in  disenfranchisement  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

At  best  the  registration  laws  in  tlie 
various  States  are  outmoded  and  simply 
inappropriate  for  a  highly  mobile  popu- 
lation. At  worst  registration  laws  can  be 
construed  as  a  deliberate,  if  not  malign, 
•attempt  to  disenfranchise  eligible  voters 
who  desperately  need  entry  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking processes  of  our  coimtry. 
These  are  those  whose  income  is  low, 
those  who  belong  to  minority  groups,  and 
senior  citizens  whose  physical  ability  to 
get  to  registration  centers  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  age. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  the 
effect  if  not  the  intent  of  registration 
laws  is  to  interfere  with  the  most  basic 
proposition  of  a  free  society.  That  is, 
we  must  have  full  and  viable  participa- 
tion in  the  democratic  process.  "We 
the  people"  does  not  mean  we  some  of 
the  people.  "We  the  people."  does  not 
mean  40  million  voting-age  Americans 
left  out  of  the  balloting  system  because 
they  are  not  registered. 

The  registration  process  in  State  after 
State  is  largely  the  blame  for  our  dismal 
record.  A  Gallup  poll  in  December  of 
1969  stated: 

It  was  not  a  lack  of  Interest,  but  rather 
the  residency  and  other  registration  qualifi- 
cations that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  bar- 
rier to  wider  voter  participation  In  our  na- 
tion. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  in  a 
study  published  in  1972  stated: 

Millions  of  American  citizens  fail  to  vote 
not  because  they  are  disinterested  but  be- 
cause they  are  disenfranchised  by  the  present 
election  system. 

The  National  Municipal  League  came 
to  a  similar  conclusion. 

hegisthation  inconveniences 

In  some  Western  States  many  ranch- 
ei-s  must  travel  over  100  miles  to  register. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  the  country's 
voting  jurisdictions  have  no  Saturday 
or  evening  registration  in  nonelection 
months.  Pennsylvania  closes  its  regis- 
tration books  50  days  before  an  election; 
California,  54  days;  Rhode  Island,  60 


days.  In  only  23  States  is  absentee  regLs- 
tration  permitted.  Missouri,  until  1973. 
had  six  different  registration  systems  for 
cities,  depending  on  size.  Very  few  States 
have  laws  for  time  off  from  work  to  reg- 
ister or,  more  importantly,  to  vote.  Only 
16  States  allow  registration  on  week- 
ends, and  many  of  these  allow  just  one 
w  eekend  a  year. 

Aside  from  the  inconvenience,  to  put 
it  mildly,  to  the  applicant,  current  reais- 
tration  is  outrageously  expensive.  David 
Dinkins.  president  of  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions for  New  York  City,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  that  an  intensive  voter  reg- 
istration effort  sponsored  by  the  city  in 
1972  cost  the  city  $8  per  new  registrant. 
Nothing  in  the  post  card  voter  registra- 
tion bill  contemplates  that  kind  of 
expense. 

Most  people  who  are  not  registration 
agents  and  who  have  attempted  to  get 
people  to  register  to  vote — whether  at 
the  precinct  level,  the  State  level,  or  the 
national  level— know  that  the  registra- 
tion process  is  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  descriptions  cited 
above.  But  even  more,  they  are  outraged 
by  the  arguments  made  by  many  oppo- 
nents to  post  card  voter  registration. 
The  chief  argument  of  these  opponents 
is  the  argument  of  fraud.  The  fraud 
arguments  are  essentially  nonsense. 

Texas  has  practiced  registration  by 
mail  for  30  years  and  has  experienced 
little  or  no  registration  fraud.  Randall 
B.  Wood,  former  director  of  elections  for 
the  State  of  Texas,  testified: 

The  old  bugaboo  of  fraud  simply  could  not 
be  raised  in  Texas  very  weU  because  the 
experience  over  those  30  years  had  generally 
disproved  that  registration  by  mail  was  any 
more  susceptible  to  fraud  than  any  other 
registration  system. 

Noi-th  Dakota  has  no  registration  at 
all  and,  according  to  a  study  by  Pro- 
fessor Omdahl  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  no  formal  complaint  of  fraud 
has  been  filed  in  the  State  since  registra- 
tion was  repealed  in  1951.  Mr.  Dinkins 
testified: 

We  do  not  see  fraud  as  presenting  any 
problem  at  all.  ...  if  anything,  we  can 
tighten  things  up  a  bit. 

Post  cards  are  used  in  Great  Britain, 
and  there  is  no  fraud.  Fraud  does  not 
seem  to  appear  with  any  significant  fre- 
quency in  those  countries  where  the  re- 
sponsibility of  registration  is  an  active 
charge  upon  the  government  and  not 
upon  the  citizens. 

FRAtJD    ABCUMENT   CRITICIZED 

Not  only  is  the  fraud  argument  out- 
rageous, it  is  also  tiresome.  The  fraud 
argument  makes  an  unchecked  assump- 
tion about  people.  Tlie  assumption  is 
that  people  have  a  predilection  for 
fraud.  Thus,  some  registration  officials 
assume  that  each  appUcant  Is  likely  to 
commit  fraud,  and  therefore,  must  be 
eyebaUed  by  a  registrar.  There  is  nothing 
to  support  such  an  assumption.  We  do 
not  find  fraud  a  significant  factor  in  our  • 
income  tax  returns  which  are  filed  and 
mailed  with  an  unwitnessed  signature. 
There  are  any  number  of  transactions 
we  make  In  this  country  which  involve 
the  use  of  an  imwitnessed  signature,  and 
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very  little  fraud  is  witnessed  in  these 
transactions.  Checks  and  job  recommen- 
dations are  cases  in  point.  The  point  is 
that  if  people  were  as  prone  to  fraud  as 
opponents  of  the  post  card  voter  regis- 
tration bill  hold,  society  would  be  in 
chaos. 

Basically,  It  is  profoundly  cynical  for 
a  public  official  to  look  with  such  suspi- 
cion upon  the  electorate.  We  do  not  find 
the  electorate  engaging  in  political  burg- 
lai-y  and  lies  involving  the  most  sacred 
and  important  part  of  our  system — that 
i-i.  the  election  process. 

The  greatest  fraud  lies  in  making  an 
obstacle  course  out  of  voter  registration 
and  the  resultant  failure  to  encourage 
full  voter  participation.  In  any  event  the 
post  card  voter  registration  bill  does  not 
lend  itself  to  fraud.  On  the  contrary,  it 
adds  another  tool  to  fraud  detection  by 
providing  Federal  assistance  to  local 
officials  should  the  suspicion  of  fraud 
arise.  If  penalties  have  any  bearing  on 
the  prevention  of  fraud,  then  the  post 
card  voter  registration  bill  adds  another 
weapon  in  the  overkill  arsenal  of  local 
registration  agents.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  $10,000  fine  or  5  years  imprison- 
ment or  both.  But  we  must  ask  ourselves 
why  an  eyeball  system  makes  for  less 
fraud  than  does  a  signature  system.  If 
the  eyeball  system  is  .so  great,  then  we 
all  ought  to  be  taken  in  front  of  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  agent  when  we  fill  out 
our  income  tax  forms. 

It  is  the  fasliion  these  days  to  wori-y 
over  who  has  jurisdiction  over  issues, 
both  large  and  small.  That  is.  who  shall 
decide  foreign  policy?  Who  shall  decide 
the  fate  of  tape  recordings?  The  Con- 
gress? The  courts?  The  President?  In 
short,  who  has  sovereignty?  Biit  the 
great  fact  is  that  the  people  are  finally 
sovereign.  Yet  it  is  meaningless  to  affirm 
the  people's  sovereignty  if  we  deny  sov- 
ereignty to  great  portions  of  our  citizens 
by  antiquated  voter  registration  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Gale  McGee  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  far-reaching  legis- 
lation on  post  card  voter  registration  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  particularly  commend  Senator  Mc- 
Gee for  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
persistence  on  this  measure.  It  is  a  solid 
tribute  to  his  effective  leadership  that 
more  than  half  the  Senate  now  joins  in 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Like  Senator  McGee,  I  have  been 
deeply  committed  to  this  issue  for  the 
past  4  yeai-s.  In  the  past  Congress,  we 
came  close  to  getting  this  measure  to 
the  President.  In  fact,  the  Senate  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  a  filibuster  in  1973  to 
pass  the  biU.  only  to  see  the  bill  defeated 
by  a  narrow  margin  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Tliis  year,  the  prospects  for  successful 
enactment  are  the  best  they  have  ever 
been.  My  hope  is  that  the  House  and 
Senate  will  pass  the  bill  this  year  by  a 
substantial  and  veto-proof  margin,  so 
that  this  important  reform  in  voter  reg- 
istration can  be  in  place  in  ample  time 
for  the  1976  elections. 

Our  current  voter  registration  laws  are 
a  scandal  and  a  national  disgi-ace.  Every 
year,  millions  of  voters  are  forced  to  run 


the  gauntlet  of  a  registration  system  that 
jeopardizes  the  most  basic  right  of  all  in 
a  democratic  society — the  right  to  vote. 
Countless  potential  voters  become  drop- 
outs from  the  polls,  their  right  to  vote 
destroyed  by  the  unreasonably  burden- 
some requirements  of  registration  that 
operate  in  almost  every  State. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system  are 
legion— they  go  by  names  like  early  clos- 
ing deadUnes  for  registration,  unreason- 
able hours  for  registration,  inacce.ssible 
registration  offices,  and  too-frequent 
pinges  of  registration  rolls.  The  burdens 
are  almost  endless. 

Post  card  registration  can  change  all 
that.  At  a  single  stroke,  it  can  end  the 
burdens  and  inequities  tliat  now  exist 
in  our  archaic  modern  voter  registration 
system. 

Obviously,  post  card  registration  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  America's  seri- 
ous problem  of  voter  apathy.  Many  other 
factors  are  also  present,  beginning  with 
Watergate  and  the  serious  disillusion- 
ment of  many  citizens  with  the  quality 
of  their  Government  and  other  basic  so- 
cial institutions.  jt 
We  cannot  solve  all  those  problems 
now.  But  with  post  card  registration 
we  can  achieve  a  major  reform,  a  reform 
that  will  be  another  milestone  in  the 
long  and  difficult  effort  to  open  up  gov- 
ernment to  real  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple. By  ending  the  morass  of  voter  reg- 
istration, we  can  open  up  the  processes 
of  government  and  make  government 
more  responsire  to  the  people. 

One  last  word.  In  the  election  held  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  February  1974.  amid 
all  the  bombs  and  bullets,  amid  all  the 
tragic  bloodshed  and  desti-uction  of  that 
violent  conflict,  fully  76  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  their  political  leaders. 
In  the  Presidential  election  of  1972  In 
the  United  States,  only  55  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls.  Therein 
lies  one  dramatic  measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  own  country  falls  short  of 
the  name  democracy.  In  my  view,  post 
card  registration  can  help  to  close  the 
gap.  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  with  Senator  McGee 
in  reintroducing  the  Voter  Registration 
Act. 

This  legislation,  as  Senator  McGee  has 
explained  in  his  introductoi-y  remarks, 
will  ser\-e  to  enfranchise  millions  who 
have  not  voted  because  they  were  not 
registered  to  vote. 

At  the  time  of  the  1974  general  elec- 
tion. 14.496,000  Califomians  were  of  vot- 
ing age.  Of  that  number.  9,650,800  were 
registered  to  vote  and  6,936,665  actually 
voted.  In  other  words,  less  than  half  of 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State 
of  California  went  to  the  -oils. 

Almost  5  million  of  the  Californians 
who  did  not  go  to  the  polls  could  not  go 
to  the  polls  because  they  had  not  regis- 
tered to  vote.  Some  were  too  old  or  too 
sick  to  go  out  and  register.  Some  were  too 
poor  to  afford  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  a  place  to  register.  Some  lived  in  places 
where  pubUc  transportation  was  inade- 
quate between  their  homes  and  registra- 
tion centers. 
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The  bm  we  are  introducing  today  would 
give  these  people  and  others  who  have 
not  registered  to  vote  the  opportunity 
to  participate  more  fully  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  by  prbvid- 
iiig  the  alternative  of  registering  to  vote 
by  mail. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  had  a  touph 
battle  against  opponents  of  post  card 
registration  who  feared  that  registration 
for  those  who  commit  fraud. 

We  successfully  convinced  a  two-tliirds 
majority  of  our  colleagues  that  those  in- 
tent upon  fraud  would  commit  fraud 
under  any  system  of  registration.  Fur- 
ther, we  placed  in  the  bill  tough  penalties 
for  those  who  commit  fraud. 

By  a  vote  of  67  td  32.  we  secured  a  clo- 
ture vote  almost  2  years  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  met  with  less  success  in 
the  other  bbdy  and  did  not  become  law 
in  the  93d  Congress. 

With  a  national  election  upon  us  in 
1976 — the  same  year  that  we  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  democratic  form  of 
government  with  the  celebration  of  our 
country's  Bicentennial— I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting to  estabhsh  new  ways  to  Insure  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  our  country  was  founded  al- 
most 200  years  ago.  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  was  that  those  who  are  gov- 
erned have  the  right  to  a  choice  in  the 
government. 

We  have  fought  wars  to  gain  for  our- 
selves and  for  people  of  other  nations  the 
right  to  choose  how  and  by  whom  we  are 
governed.  Ironically,  this  precious  right 
is  not  now  being  exercised  by  many 
American  people.  I  think  that  our  own 
reaffirmation  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
principle  demands  that  we  insure  that 
the  American  people  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  voting  rights.  One 
effective  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
pass  the  Voter  Registration  Act  into  law. 
In  the  1972  general  election  more  than 
139  million  Americans  were  old  enough 
to  vote.  Of  that  number,  only  77,718,- 
550  voted  in  the  Presidential  election.  We 
are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  catastrophic 
results  of  the  Presidential  election.  We 
are  also  painfully  aware  that  confidence 
was  lost  in  other  elected  officials. 

I  think  that  passage  of  the  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  is  a  good  way  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  that 
their  votes  are  important  to  the  success 
of  the  democracy — and  that  we  welcome 
their  active  participation  in  the  voting 
process. 

Further,  I  believe  that  by  expanding 
the  number  of  participants,  we  add  the 
judgement  of  that  many  more  people  to 
the  electoral  process  thereby  fiuther 
safeguarding  against  the  election  of 
those  who  are  not  fit  for  offices  of  public 
trust  in  the  first  place. 

We  now  have  a  total  of  51  cosponsors 
on  this  legislation.  May  I  encourage  the 
other  49  Senators  to  join  in  supporting 
the  Voter  Registration  Act. 

VOTER    REGISTRATIOK    BY    MAIL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  Senator  McGee,  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  voter  registration  by  mail. 
This  biU  is  identical  to  the  one  which 
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passed  the  Senate  by  a  wide  margin  last 
year,  but  which  never  received  final  con- 
gressional approval.  It  is  a  significant  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  decline  in  voter  partici- 
pation that  has  become  characteristic  of 
recent  American  elections. 

Testimony  at  hearings  by  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in 
1973  underscored  the  fact  that  voter  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  States  is  among 
the  lowest  in  the  Western  World,  falling 
behind  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
and  Canada.  In  1960,  some  64  percent  of 
Americans  of  voting  age  actually  cast 
their  ballots.  But  by  1972,  the  propor- 
tion had  dropped  to  55  percent.  There 
were  62  million  other  Americans  who 
simply  did  not  vote  in  the  election.  A 
poll  done  by  the  Daniel  Yankelovich  firm 
showed  that  tliree-fourths  of  those  who 
failed  to  vote  in  the  1972  election  would 
have  done  so  if  they  had  been  registered. 

One  major  reason  for  our  low  partici- 
pation is  the  maze  of  obstacles  that 
States  have  erected  in  the  paths  of  those 
who  wish  to  register.  State  voter  regis- 
tration restrictions  are  not  just  incon- 
venient, but  in  some  cases,  are  deliber- 
ately designed  to  prevent  eligible  indi- 
viduals from  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Stories  abound  of  registrar's  offices 
open  only  diu'ing  working  hours  when 
few  can  register,  or  so  inaccessible  that 
only  the  most  determined  citizen  is  will- 
ing to  devote  the  energy  and  expense 
necessary  to  avail  himself  of  a  basic  citi- 
zenship right.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that 
freedom  exists  only  when  the  citizens 
take  care  of  their  government.  In  our 
free  and  democratic  society,  we  cannot 
continue  to  allow  our  citizens'  involve- 
ment to  be  blocked  by  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable barriers. 

The  legislation  I  cosponsor  today  is  of 
particular  importance  to  me  because  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  has  clearly 
shown  that  voter  registration  by  mail 
Is  a  responsible,  effective  method  of 
opening  the  doors  to  greater  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  the  electoral  process. 

Since  August  1974,  when  the  New  Jer- 
sey Legislature  imder  the  progressive 
leadership  of  Gov.  Brendan  Byrne,  en- 
acted a  registration  by  mail  law.  New 
Jersey's  experience  has  served  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  such  a  program. 
In  the  6  weeks  prior  to  the  November 
1974  election,  135,935  persons  in  New  Jer- 
sey registered  to  vote.  Two  out  of  every 
three  new  voters  have  pref eiTed  the  mails 
to  In-person  registration  since  the  law 
was  enacted.  New  Jersey  officials  are 
confident  that  this  percentage  will  in- 
crease as  more  people  become  aware  of 
the  new  registration  procedure  and  as 
more  registration  forms  are  circulated. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  persons 
registering  to  vote  In  New  Jersey  risen 
dramatically  but  the  percentage  of  reg- 
istered voters  partlclpathig  In  elections 
has  also  increased.  New  Jersey  has  two 
State  and  one  national  election  between 
each  Piesidential  election.  Between  1964 
and  1968,  each  of  the  off-year  elections 
showed  a  consistent  decline  from  one 
election  to  the  next.  In  the  percentage  of 
participating  voters.  The  same  pattern  of 
decline  occurred  between  1968  and  1972. 
Hpwever,  In  1974.  when  the  nationwide 


percentage  of  those  who  went  to  the 
polls  dropped  to  near  38  percent,  the 
percentage  of  New  Jersey's  voters  who 
went  to  the  polls  increased  over  the  per- 
centage who  voted  in  1973. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  State  indicates  no  evi- 
dence of  voter  fraud  through  the  use  of 
regjsti-ation  by  mail.  This  refutes  the 
principal  argument  of  those  who  oppose 
this  system.  In  one  New  Jersey  county. 
409  persons  who  had  registered  by  mail 
were  rejected.  On  election  day,  the  Pub- 
lic Advocate  brought  a  class  action 
against  the  county  board  o*  elections  on 
behalf  of  the  409  rejected  voters.  Fifty- 
fom-  of  the  rejected  voters  appeared  in 
court  that  day  and  in  each  case,  the 
judge  granted  them  emergency  authori- 
zation to  vote  and  found  no  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  board  of  elect  ons  in  re- 
jecting their  registration  forms. 

In  short,  registration  by  mail  in  New 
Jersey  operates  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally. It  has  insured  that  a  greater  nvun- 
ber  of  our  citizens  are  able  to  participate 
in  the  process  that  governs  their  lives. 
What  has  been  successfully  instituted  to 
benefit  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  should 
be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  are  not 
wiUing  to  apply  new  remedies  we  can  ex- 
pect new  evils.  It  is  incimibent  upon  us 
to  seek  new  remedies  for  the  decUne  of 
citizen  participation  in  our  democratic 
system.  Let  us  take  steps  to  instu-e  that 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  in- 
fluence their  government  at  every  level 
Is  strengthened.  This  legislation  is  one 
of  these  steps,  and  in  my  judgment,  a 
most  impoi-tant  one. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  an 
important  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes a  democracy  from  a  more 
repressive  form  of  government  is  a 
democracy's  quest  for  full  and  viable 
participation  by  the  country's  citizens 
in  the  electoral  process.  Unfortunately, 
as  voter  trends  indicate,  voting  partic- 
ipation in  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  declining  since  the  adoption  of 
voter  registration  laws.  For  example, 
from  1966  to  1972  the  percentage  of  the 
eligible  electorate  that  bothered  to  vote 
declined  from  61  to  55  percent. 

As  many  public  opinion  poUs  demon- 
strate, the  single  most  important  cause 
of  the  low  level  of  voting  participation 
in  the  United  States  is  the  problem  of 
voter  registration.  Many  eligible  voters 
have  encountered  discouraging  obstacles 
in  trying  to  comply  with  various  State 
registration  laws,  as  well  as  In  trying  to 
find  a  convenient  voter  registration  loca- 
tion. Nine  out  of  ten  of  those  Americans 
who  are  registered  to  vote  actually  do 
vote,  but  less  than  6  out  of  10  voting  age 
Americans  vote. 

Hopefully  as  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
McGee,  a  bill  which  will  establish  a 
national  voter  registration  system  by 
post  cards.  The  bill  will  estabhsh  uni- 
formity hi  our  registration  laws,  at  least 
with  regard  to  Federal  elections,  and  In 
addition,  it  is  likely  that  States  would 
use  the  post  card  system  In  State  and 
local  elections,  because  the  States  that 
comply   with    the   Federal   registration 


standai-ds  will  receive  reimbursement 
payments. 

Tlie  cost  of  this  program  over  the  next 
3-year  period  would  be  approximately 
?30  million. 

A  special  problem  ur.ique  to  some  scg- 
moiits  of  our  population  is  that,  under 
some  electoral  laws,  voter  registiation 
forms  are  only  printed  in  EngUsh.  Since 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
voter  registration,  it  would  only  be  logi- 
cal for  tlie  proposed  post  card  system  to 
have  non-English  forms,  as  well  as  forms 
Uiat  are  printed  in  EngUsh.  In  order  to 
have  any  appreciable  CiTect  on  tliis  group 
of  people,  tliis  aspect  of  tlie  biU  mu'-^t  be 
mandatory  ratlier  than  volimtary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  bill  become  law  before  tlie  1976 
Presidential  election.  To  insure  that  our 
next  President  is  truly  elected  by  all  of 
the  people,  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  quickly  and  in  a  positix-e 
manner  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls 
my  great  pleasure  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  Voter  Registration  Act.  As  an  orig- 
inal cosponsor  of  the  first  proposed  ui- 
troduced  in  the  92d  Congress,  it  is  giati- 
fying  to  note  that  the  bill  submitted  to- 
day has  garnered  51  cosponsors.  My  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator McGee.  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  his  vigilance  in  pursuing 
enactment  of  this  proposal,  which  will 
make  great  strides  toward  full  participa- 
tion by  all  eligible  voters  in  our  political 
system. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
93d  Congress.  The  vote  2  years  ago  was 
57  to  37.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  move  expeditiously  to  re- 
peat our  action,  and  that  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  follow  suit. 

The  Voter  Registration  Act  would  es- 
tablish within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
a  Voter  Registration  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter 
registration  program  thiough  the  Pasta! 
Semce. 

It  is  designed  to  improve  the  shock- 
ingly low  percentage  of  voter  particiiia- 
tion  in  Federal  elections  over  the  la.st 
half-century.  Vei-y  simply.  It  would  al- 
low citizens  to  register  to  vote  by  filling 
out  a  post  card  to  be  mailed  directly  to 
local  registration  agents. 

This  process  would  help  to  remove  the 
remaining  obstacles  to  insuring  the  ri?ht 
of  every  qualified  citizen  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  it  would  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  encouraging  the 
States  to  adopt  standard  requirements 
and  procedures. 

The  bill  represents  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Congress  that  low  voter  reg- 
istration figures  indicate  more  than  mere 
apathy  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  These 
figures  also  represent  the  difficulty  many 
of  our  citizens  have  in  registering  to  vote. 

We  must  say  to  our  people — to  the 
handicapped,  the  elderly,  college  stu- 
dents away  from  home,  to  those  who  Uve 
in  ruial  areas  away  f rem  the  courthouse, 
to  every  American  in  every  comer  of  ev- 
ery State:  "You  have  a  right  to  vote,  and 
we  want  you  to  vote." 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  during  the  debate  2 
yeni-s  ago  on  this  same  bill,  I  said: 

I  am  still  of  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
Miere  should  be  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. And  there  is  not  any  representa- 
tion unless  a  pei-son  can  vote. 

I  am  still  old-ftisliloned  2  yenrs  later. 

Those  0?  us  in  public  life  generally  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  to  the  sub- 
ject of  participatorj'  democracy.  We  have 
worked  to  open  the  election  system.  We 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  proves  that  free 
people  can  govern  themselves.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  States  have  made  great 
strides  In  expanding  the  franchise.  We 
have  opened  the  doors  of  self-govern- 
ment to  minorities,  to  v.omen.  to  youth. 
Yet.  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  high 
number  of  our  people  have  not  yet 
walked  through  those  doors. 

A  free  society  cannot  require  its  citi- 
zens to  vote.  But  it  is  imperative  that  we 
mandate  the  abolition  of  any  obstacles  to 
theii-  participation.  And  that  is  what  this 
bill  seeks  to  accomplisii. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  approacliing  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  buth  of  our 
Nation.  Great  pains  are  being  taken  to 
remind  our  citizens  of  our  heritage.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  way  to  honor 
our  history  and  enhance  our  hopes  for 
the  future  than  by  reaffirming  our  dedi- 
cation to  universal  suffrage  and  our  de- 
termination to  make  it  a  reality. 

Speaking  on  the  right  of  election,  an 
early  American  said : 

It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the  Indolent  to 
see  their  rights  become  a  prey  to  the  active. 
The  condition  upon  which  Ood  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance;  which 
condition  if  he  break,  servitude  is  at  once 
the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  guilt. 

Freedom  requires  that  public  officials 
work  as  relentlessly  to  insure  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  political  system  as  we 
do  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  that 
are  bestowed  upon  us  by  that  system. 

We  owe  our  citizens  our  best  efforts.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  enact  tliis  important  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Ml-.  HRUSKA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr. 
Young  > : 

S.  1178.  A  bill  to  guarantee  all  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  electronic  media  and  to 
terminate  any  discrimination  between 
the  print  and  broadcast  media  by  certain 
amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
df  1934  and  other  provisions  of  law. 
Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  >,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin*  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  I  send  to  the  desk,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  appropriately  referred, 
a  bill  to  guarantee  to  the  public  the  rights 
and  benefits  conferred  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  as- 
suring Its  application  to  all  media — 
print  and  electronic — and  by  amending 
certain  portions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  and  other  provisions  of  law. 


The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill  here 
introduced  are  to  render  the  rights,  ben- 
efits and  assurances  of  the  first  amend- 
ment equally  applicable  to  both  printed 
and  electronic  media.  The  bill's  purpose 
and  intent  are  to  acliieve  a  "fully  free 
press"  and  to  do  away  with  a  partially 
free  press. 

This  can  and  should  be  done  without 
in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  right  and 
necessity  of  the  Government  to  grant 
licenses  to  establish  and  operate  radio 
and  television  stations.  Without  such 
licen-ses  and  the  allocation  of  frequencies 
made  possible  by  them,  there  Could  be  no 
operative  broadcasting  system  in  our 
country.  The  Government's  constitu- 
tional capacity  to  do  so  is  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  disputed. 

The  real  difSculty  arises  when  the  law 
and  regulations  venture  into  undue, 
harmful  and  minecessary  Government 
interference  as  to  substance,  content,  ac- 
cess by  othere  to  the  airwaves,  and  pro- 
graming generally.  More  complete  com- 
ment on  the  nature,  causes  and  solutions 
of  such  difficulties  will  follow  later  in 
tliese  remarks. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  bill  is  a  simple  one, 
in.solar  as  its  mechanics  is  concerned. 
But  it  deals  with  comprehensive,  vital 
and  lar-reaching  aspects  of  our  national 
hfe. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  its  objectives 
and  its  thrust . 

It  really  builds  upon  propositions 
which  are  firmly  entrenched  in  our  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  retain  their  interest 
in  free  speech  by  radio  and  their  collec- 
tive right  to  have  the  medium  fimction 
consistently  with  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  the  first  amendment. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  lis- 
teners, not  the  rj^ht  of  the  broadcasters, 
which  is  paramount.  This  has  its  parallel 
in  the  right  of  the  reader  being  para- 
mount to  any  fancied  right  of  the  editor 
or  publisher  of  the  print  press.  Justice 
Holmes  put  it  well  by  writing  in  one  of 
his  dissents:  "Speech  concerning  public 
affairs  is  more  tlian  self-expression;  it  Is 
the  essence  of  self-government." 

This  bill  subscribes  fully  to  the  purpose 
of  the  first  amendment  as  being  to  pre- 
serve an  uninhibited  marketplace  of 
ideas  in  which  ti-uth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, rather  than  to  countenance  monop- 
olization of  that  market,  whether  it  be 
by  the  Government  Itself  or  a  private 
licensee. 

Further,  it  is  the  right  of  the  public  to 
receive  suitable  access  to  social,  political, 
esthetic,  moral  and  other  ideas  and  ex- 
periences which  is  crucial  here.  That 
right  may  not  be  constitutionally 
abridged  by  either  Congress  or  by  the 
FCC. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  point  is  that  the 
paramount  right  of  the  viewers  and  lis- 
teners is  not  available  to  them  via  elec- 
tronic media  today.  The  public  is  being 
denied  that  "uninhibited  market  place  of 
ideas  in  which  the  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail."  That  denial  is  by  reason  of  the 
right  of  access  via  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  broadcasting  time  which  makes  such  a 
marketplace  impossible  to  create,  let 
alone  preserve. 


There  doe.s  not  exist  in  sufficient  de- 
gree and  fullness  that  kind  of  "speech 
concerning  public  affairs"  and  officials 
which  is  a  part  of  self-government  it- 
self. There  is  lacking,  because  of  regu- 
lation of  broadcasting,  that  "expert  scru- 
tiny of  Government"  to  which  Mr.  Jas- 
tice  Potter  Stewart  referred  m  his  recent 
Yale  Law  School  speech.  The  re- 
strictions placed  on  broadcasting  and 
penalties  for  violation  thereof  have  ex- 
acted their  toll.  That  part  of  the  press 
consisting  of  broadcasting  camiot  pos- 
sibly mean  today  the  "organized  expert 
scrutiny  of  Government." 

Those  restrictions  and  regulations  tend 
to  convert  the  broadcasting  media  into  a 
neutral  marketplace  of  ideas  instead  at 
a  marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  the  truth 
will  ultimately  prevail.  ., 

Tlie  deficiencies  just  referred  to  spring 
from  the  so-called  fainiess  doctrine, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  regulation  and 
limitation  placed  on  broadcastmg  press. 

But  there  are  other  bm-dens  placed  on 
it  as  well  which  render  it  far  from  being 
a  fully  free  press.  They  include:  First, 
equal  time  and  station  use  charges 
provisions  affecting  candidates  for  public 
office;  second,  ban  on  cigarette  advertis- 
ing; third,  the  requirement  that  radio 
and  television  carry  free  public  service 
advertisements  and  fourth,  limitations  wi 
editorializing  and  supporting  or  opix)sing 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  four  restric- 
tions is  imposed  on  the  print  media.  It 
is  earnestly  contended  that  such  discrim- 
ination is  not  needed;  in  fact,  it  is 
harmful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
industiy. 

There  can  and  there  should  be  a  fully 
free  pre.ss — applicable  to  all  forms  of 
media,  broadcasting  and  print  form  alike. 

In  order  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  full  benefits  of  the 
first  amendment,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a  repeal  of  certain  regulatory, 
supervisory,  and  suppressive  statutes  now 
directed  at  the  electronic  media — the  ra- 
dio, tlie  television,  and  the  broadcaster. 

The  necessity  is  to  put  electronic 
media  on  a  parity  with  the  print  media — 
for  the  very  compelling  reason  that  the 
same  principles  and  applications  of  the 
first  amendment  can  and  should  apply  to 
both. 

Such  equal  applications  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  be- 
cause it  will  result  in  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  information  from  di- 
verse and  antagonistic  sources  which  is 
held  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public — Associated  Press  case,  326  U.S. 
1  (1945>. 

Such  equal  treatment  will  more  nearly 
acliieve  the  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment than  the  present  system  of  laws 
which  treat  the  electronic  media  as  sec- 
ond class  citizens,  subject  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  bureaucracy  which,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  public,  bases  vast,  particular, 
and  detailed  powers  of  regulation  on  the 
basis  of  veiy  general,  enabling  legislation. 

Two  fundamental  concepts  must  be 
scrutinized  in  depth  for  a  proper  and 
judicious  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Piist.  The  Constitution:  what  it  pro- 
hibits, what  it  requires.  Notably,  of 
course.  Its  first  amendment  which  pre- 
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hibits  laws  "abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press." 

Second.  National  policy  as  expressed 
in  statute  form.  Congress  has  in  the  past 
selected  aiid  enacted  certain  alternatives 
which  have  been  available  as  being  In 
conformity  with  the  Constitution.  In  the 
process  of  that  selection,  Congress  re- 
jected other  alternatives,  equally  avail- 
able and  equally  in  confonnity  with  the 
Constitution. 

Careful  analysis  and  review  of  present 
laws  should  be  made.  As  against  present 
f  onditions,  are  the  choices  of  legislative 
courses  now  operative  the  wisest  and 
most  desirable? 

The  general  enablmg  law  as  imple- 
mented by  the  FCC  should  be  examined 
as  to  the  results  it  has  produced.  Tlie 
inquiry  should  be:  Does  the  present  sys- 
tem "preserve  an  iminhibited  market- 
place of  ideas  in  which  truth  will  ulti- 
mately prevail?"  Or  does  it  actually  in- 
terfere with  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  kind  of  marketplace,  in 
that  fears  of  the  penalties  of  a  possible 
violation  of  the  fairness  doctrine  actually 
result  in  a  sterile  factual  product,  devoid 
of  any  expression  of  ideas,  experiences, 
comment,  or  evaluation? 

There  is  a  strong,  widely  held  belief 
shared  by  this  Senator,  that  it  is  this  lat- 
ter counteiproductive  result  which  is  im- 
posed upon  America's  viewers  and  listen- 
ers. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bUl  and 
presentation  to  document  that  belief.  It 
is  our  hope  that  such  demonstration  will 
lead  to  a  discard  of  a  number  of  present 
statutoi-y  and  regulatory  requirements, 
which  should  be  replaced  by  provi- 
sions of  a  forward  looking,  progressive 
thi'ust — one  which  will  truly  approxi- 
mate more  complete  achievement  of  a 
truly,  fully  free  press  and  its  benefits 
as  envisioned  by  the  first  amendment. 
'.'It  is  not  enough  for  defenders  of  the 
present  system  to  say:  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  Government  is 
permitted  to  put  restraints  on  licensees; 
and  to  say  further  that  the  existing  re- 
straints have  been  upheld  as  to  Constitu- 
tionality by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Unliappily  that  is  the  attitude  of  too 
many  proponents  of  the  status  quo.  They 
§eek  thereby  to  freeze  the  present  pattern 
notwithstanding  many  recent  develop- 
ments in  technology,  in  public  thinking, 
and  in  legal  as  well  as  social  values. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indeed  held  that  the  Government  is  per- 
mitted to  put  restraints  on  licensees  in 
and  it  is  true  that  the  Court  has  held  as 
constitutional  the  restraints  presently 
imposed. 

.:But  it  is  equally  true,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  held  that 
the  Government  is  required  to  impose  re- 
straints of  a  definite,  certain  kind  or 
fashion  and  no  other.  There  are  alterna- 
tives as  to  degree,  type,  and  condition. 
Congress  possesses  the  right  and  the  op- 
tion to  discard  the  present  provisions,  to 
replace  them  with  new  provisions — sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  requirement  that 
Uae  ti-ue  purpose  and  objective  of  the 
fii-st  amendment  not  be  breached. 
■  In  fact,  If  the  Congress  concludes  that 
Uie  present  system  actually  emasculates 


and  obstrijcts  the  goal  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  under  heavy  compulsion 
to  engage  in  serious,  expeditious  efforts 
to  Improve  the  situation  by  early,  suit- 
able action. 

The  Supreme  Court  invited  this  kind  of 
inquiry  in  the  Red  Lion  case  <395  U.S.  at 
392). 

The  opinion  at  that  point  recited  the 
argument  by  opponents  of  the  obligation 
for  expression  by  speakers  who  need  not 
pay  for  time  and  whose  views  are  im- 
palatable  to  licen.sees.  Those  opponents 
say  that  if  such  obligation  is  imposed." 
Then  broadcasters  will  be  irresistibly 
forced  to  self-censorship  and  their  cov- 
erage of  controversial  public  issues  will 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  rendered  wholly 
i))effective. ' 

The  Red  Lion  opinion  states  o)^  this 
point: 

Such  a  result  would  indeed  be  a  seriovis 
niatcer,  for  should  licensees  actually  elim- 
inate their  coverage  of  controversial  issues, 
the  purposes  of  the  doctrine  would  be 
stifled  .  .  . 

At  this  point,  however,  as  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  hidicated, 
that  possibility  is  at  best  speculative  .  .  . 
And  if  experience  with  the  administration 
of  these  doctrines  indicates  that  they  have 
the  net  effect  of  reducing  rather  than  en- 
hancing the  volume  and  quality  of  oovenige, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the 
constitutional  implications  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  reconsider 
constitutional  implications  has  been 
reached. 

First.  The  Red  Lion  decision  is  6  years 
old.  A  considemtion  of  the  many  exam- 
ples of  chilling  effect  and  actual  deteri- 
oration of  quaUty  of  coverage  on 
controversial  issues  indicated  later  in 
these  remarks  should  prompt  action  by 
Congress. 

Second.  Congress  should  make  inquiry 
and  judgment  on  its  own.  It  should  not 
rely  on  the  indication  of  6  years  ago  that 
the  possibility  of  such  deterioration  or 
elimination  of  coverage  is  speculative.  A 
congressional  committee  inquuy  would 
provide  a  better  forum  for  unrestrained, 
uninhibited  disclosm-e  and  searching 
consideration  than  one  before  a  Commis- 
sion holding  life  and  death  powers  over 
witnesses;  a  Commission  understandably 
interested  in  guarding  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  it  enjoys. 

The  Red  Lion  opinion  goes  on  to  say 
that  if  present  licensees  "should  sud- 
denly prove  timorous,  the  Commission  is 
not  powerless  to  insist  that  they  give 
adequate  and  fair  attention  to  public 
issues." 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Com-t  has 
spoken  in  answer  to  that  pomt  more 
recently  and  effectively.  In  1974,  5  years 
after  Red  Lion,  it  decided  the  Miami 
Herald  case  (418  U.S.  241). 

It  involved  a  Florida  statute  gianting 
a  political  candidate  a  right  to  equal 
space  to  reply  to  criticism  and  attacks 
on  his  record  by  a  newspaper. 

The  Supreme  Court  struck  it  down  as 
violation  of  first  amendment  guarantees 
of  a  free  press. 

.  Granted  that  the  Miami  Herald  case 
mvolved  a  newspaper.  But  it  is  so  firm 
in  Its  tone  and  forceful  in  its  logic  as  to 
in\ite   congressional  inquii-y   to  decide 


whether  its  first  amendment  considera- 
tions should  overcome  the  basis  for  the 
so-called  fau*ness  doct)ine  as  apphed  to 
broadcasting. 

Further  comment  on  tliis  decision  i.s 
contained  later  in  the^e  remarks. 

To  .summarize  briefly:  A  congressional 
inquiry  in  depth  is  timelv— and  in  fact 
urgent — on  tlie  subject  of  present  law. 
and  regulations  as  to  broadcasting: 

First.  Does  tlie  present  system  -pre- 
.serve  an  miinhibited  marketplace  of 
ideas"  under  the  fairness  doctrine? 

Second.  Does  the  present  .system  eli)n- 
iiiate  oi-  badly  impair  Uie  volume  and 
quality  of  coverage  on  controversial  i.«- 
sues,  and  therefore  .stifle  the  purpose  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  fiist 
amendment? 

Third.  Are  there  alternatives  to  Uie 
present  system  which  will  better  assure 
the  people  of  America  that  they  v,ill  re- 
tain their  interest  in  free  speech  by 
radio  and  television,  and  retain  al'so 
their  collective  right  to  have  that  me- 
dium function  con.sistently  with  the  ends 
and  pui-poses  of  the  first  amendment? 

Fourth.  Aie  there  better  alternatives 
to  retain,  as  paramount,  tlie  rights  of 
listeners  and  viewers,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  the  broadcaster  or  even  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commi-ssion? 

Fifth.  What  implications  and  appli- 
cability to  broadcasting  are  inlierent  in 
the  Miami  Herald  case? 

Sixth.  What  is  the  place  of  a  full.v 
free  press  in  America,  as  opposed  to  one 
half  free  and  the  other  half  not  free? 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  make  a 
number  of  significant  changes  in  the 
present  laws  affecting  broadcasting  li- 
censees. 

First.  It  would  repeal  Section  315  ot 
tlie  Commmiications  Act  of  1943,  includ- 
ing the  equal  time  and  station  use 
chai-ges  provisions  affecting  candidates 
for  public  office. 

Second.  It  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  most  onerous  and  least  fair  require- 
ments imposed  on  licensees  by  the  so- 
called  fairness  doctrine.  In  my  view, 
matters  involvhig  fairness  should  be  eth- 
ical, not  legal  considerations  for  each 
member  of  the  electronic  and  printed 
press.  To  mandate  ethics  by  force  of 
law  is  a  breach  of  first  amendment 
rights. 

Third.  My  bill  would  end  the  ban  on 
cigarette  advertising  on  radio  and  TV 
which  does  not  apply  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  billboards,  or  other  forms  of 
commimication. 

Fourth.  It  would  prohibit  tlie  armed 
seruces  or  the  Postal  Service  from  dis- 
criminating between  broadcasting  and 
the  press  in  such  a  way  that  radio  and 
TV  stations  are  compelled  to  carry  free 
pubUc  service  aimouncements  while 
local  news.oapeis  aie  pa  it!  for  advertise- 
ments. 

Fifth.  It  would  permit  all  broadcasting 
stations  to  engage  In  editorializing  and 
to  support  or  oppose  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office. 

These  are  the  principal  featiu'es  of  my 
bill.  I  shall  touch  on  them  later  in  greater 
detail. 
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HISTORY    OF    BROADCAST    REGULATION 

In  the  past  50  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  a  modem  telecom- 
munications system  in  this  country. 
Broadcasting  today  fills  a  role  similar 
to  the  press  in  a  free  society,  yet  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  stations  are 
not  accorded  the  full  autonomy  or  free- 
•  dom  enjoyed  by  newspapers.  Broadcast- 
ing, unlike  the  printed  press,  is  licensed 
and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Regulation  of  the  electronic  media  be- 
gan in  1934  when  the  Congress  granted 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion broad  authority  to  supervise  the 
broadcasting  industiT  and  power  to 
grant,  revoke  or  renew  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  as  "public  convenience,  in- 
terest or  necessity"  might  dictate.  The 
historic  justification  for  Government 
control  of  broadcasting  was  that  the 
scarcity  of  broadcast  frequencies  within 
the  radio  spectnmti  made  it  impossible 
for  everyone  to  utilize  the  airwaves. 
Therefore  the  FCC  was  empowered  to 
allocate  the  limited  number  of  available 
frequencies  to  certain  privileged  persons 
while  excluding  others  from  operating 
broadcasting  stations. 

"PUBUC  INTEREST"  STANDARD  OF  FAIRNESS 

The  language  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  subsequent  interpretations  of  it 
by  the  Commission  and  the  courts  have 
failed  to  provide  a  precise  definition  of 
the  "public  interest."  The  FCC,  however, 
has  held  to  the  view  that  a  licensee  is  a 
"fiduciary"  or  "public  trustee"  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  operating  his 
broadcasting  facilities  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  Accordingly,  the  broadcaster  must 
devote  adequate  air  time  to  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  of  public  concern  in  his 
community  of  license.  The  licensee  must 
also  present  all  sides  of  any  given  con- 
troversial topic  discussed,  free  of  charge 
if  necessary.  In  the  view  of  the  FCC, 
broadcasters  who  avoid  coverage  of  pub- 
lic issues,  who  fail  to  cover  these  issues 
adequately  and  fairly,  and  who  do  not 
offer  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  spokes- 
men for  views  contraiy  to  those  held  by 
the  licensees,  violate  their  public  trust, 
and  may  lose  their  licenses. 

Mr.  President,  thii,  interpretation  of 
the  "public  interest"  standard  was  for- 
malized by  the  Commission  years  ago 
and  later  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  nota- 
bly by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  contro- 
versial Red  Lion  decision  in  1969.  This 
FCC  policy  became  known  as  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  In  my  \iew,  this  is  a  mis- 
nomer, since  the  results  have  not  been 
very  fair  to  broadcasters  or  to  the  public. 
Fi-om  the  begirming  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy  over  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  .the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  standards  that  the  aver- 
age broadcaster  must  meet  to  avoid  the 
ultimate  penalty  of  forfeiture  while  pur- 
suing a  lawful  business  enterprise. 

Questions  have  been  raised  over  the 
doctrine's  Interpretation.  For  Instance, 
what  is  a  "controversial  issue  of  public 
importance."  For  that  matter,  what 
isn't? 

SOME    EXAMPLES  OF  "CONIROVERSIAL  ISSUES" 

Tlie  Commission  once  ruled  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  was  a  controversial  issue, 


so  It  forced  licensees  to  air  antlsmoking 
messages  to  balance  the  cigarette  com- 
mercials. At  one  point  station  managers, 
at  the  PCC's  urging,  tried  to  broadcast 
anticigarette  annoimcements  in  specified 
ratios  to  cigarette  advertisements  at  dif- 
ferent time  periods  of  the  broadcast  day. 
This  regulation  led  ultimately  to  the  de- 
cision by  Congress  to  ban  all  advertising 
of  cigarettes  and  little  cigars  on  radio 
and  TV. 

One  Federal  comt  held  that  since  air 
pollution  is  controversial,  licensees  that 
carry  gasoline  commercials  must  also 
broadcast  messages  promoting  low-oc- 
tane gas  for  low-powered  automobiles. 

Recently  the  major  television  net- 
works declined  to  carry  TV  commercials 
by  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  showing  that  firm's 
concern  for  ecology  because  the  networks 
feared  that  they  and  their  affiliate  sta- 
tions might  have  to  present  free  spots 
produced  by  environmentalist  groups. 

I  learned  from  Nebraska  broadcasters 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  a  local  li- 
censee can  run  into  under  the  "fairness 
doctrine."  On  one  local  TV  children's 
program  the  hostess  asked  a  young  guest 
what  he  did  to  keep  his  teeth  healthy. 
The  lad  responded  that  he  brushed  his 
teeth  twice  a  day,  visited  his  dentist  for 
regular  checkups,  and  drank  fluoridated 
water.  Soon  afterwards  the  station  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  citizens  group  de- 
manding   equal    time.    The    manager 
agreed  reluctantly,  and  a  spokesman  ap- 
peared a  few  days  later  on  the  same 
children's  show  to  do  "much  more  a 
'commercial'  against  fluoridated  water 
than  what  the  child  did  on  behalf  of  it." 
I  am  reminded,  too.  of  the  vegetarian 
group  that  petitioned  Nebraska  broad- 
casters for  free  public  service  announce- 
ments denouncing  meat  as  the  cause  of 
world  starvation.  Many  stations  were  air- 
ing messages  produced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  where  meat  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  four  basic  food  groups. 
Broadcastei-s  in  my  part  of  the  country 
have    been    considering    running    an- 
nouncements encouraging  people  to  pur- 
chase Nebraska  beef  In  the  hope  that 
they  would  help  the  State's  industry  and 
the  economy  generally.  But  a  petition 
from  a  vegetarian  group  seeking  free 
broadcast  time  has  made  them  stop  and 
consider  whether  they  should  get  in- 
volved in  such  a  pubUc  service  campaign 
and  in  the  resulting  burdensome  conse- 
quences of  the  "fairness'  doctrine. 

As  part  of  President  Ford's  WIN  cam- 
paign, many  broadcasters  around  the 
coimtry  planned  to  run  a  series  of  10- 
second  announcements  on  ways  for 
Americans  to  flght  inflation.  The  Na- 
tional Advertising  Council  prepared  a 
spot  campaign  for  broadcasters  featuring 
money-and-energy-savlng  tips  for 
housewives  based  upon  some  of  the  White 
House's  suggestion.  In  no  time  several 
Members  of  Congress  were  preparing  to 
petition  the  FCC  for  equal  access  to  op- 
pose the  WIN  program  if  the.se  messages 
were  broadcast.  As  a  result,  many  broad- 
casters canceled  their  antiinflatlon 
campaign  rather  than  be  forced  to  carry 
"Don't  WIN"  announcements. 

A  Nebraskan  wrote  me  earUer  this  year 
of  listening  to  "rebuttal"  night  during  a 
period  prior  to  election  In  Chicago.  The 
announcement   by   WBBM-TV  on   the 
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previous  evening  was  one  encouraging 
people  to  vote.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 
The  night  I  was  watchhig  was  the  rebuttal 
night  created  by  Section  315.  For  60  seconds  I 
watched  a  man  on  the  picture  tube  tell  me 
and  all  others  watching  that  it  was  not 
(Repeat  NOT)  our  duty,  obligation  to  vote- 
that  the  Constitutional  rightists  were  wrong 
in  even  suggesting  such  a  thing.  .  it  was 
quite  apparent  to  me  that  WBBM-TV  would 
not  have  wasted  this  60  second  of  time  on  this 
statement  had  they  not  been  in  fear  of  retri- 
bution by  Section  315  ..  . 

•niis  certainly  is  within  the  purview  of 
the  Miami  Herald  opinion  when  it  stated: 

The  clear  implication  has  been  that  anv 
such  compulsion  to  publish  that  which 
If^^»\*!"^  *^^™  (editors)  shoiUd  not  be 
published  is  unconstitutional. 

Shall  a  Bureau's  notion  of  what  is 
fair  be  allowed  to  override  the  first 
amendment? 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  non- 
sense which  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine has  brought  us. 
«,?*?®r  P^'oblems  are  presented,  too. 
What  Is  a  reasonable  opportunty  for 
contrasting  viewports?  How  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  must  a  licensee  put  on 
the  air?  Who  should  be  given  time  to 
present  the  other  side  of  the  issue' 
When  should  these  spokesmen  be  able  to 
present  their  views  and  how  much  broad- 
cast time  should  they  receive? 

Tlie  logical  extension  of  such  a  doc- 
trine is  that  anyone  and  everyone  must 
be  assured  of  automaUc  free  access  to 
the  airwaves  virtually  whenever  they 
Please.  Yet  the  Communications  Act 
stipulates  that  broadcasters  are  not  to  be 
common  carriers. 

EQUAL    TIME    AND    SECTION    313 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  equal  time 
provision  in.  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  This  corollary  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  provides  that  if  a  broad- 
casting station  permits  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  to  use  Its 
facilities,  it  must  afford  equal  opportu- 
nities to  all  other  candidates  for  the  same 
office  in  the  use  of  Its  facilities.  The  rule 
applies  to  all  qualified  candidates,  or 
their  designated  representatives,  for  all 
Federal,  State  and  local  offices.  The  rule 
has  been  suspended  only  once.  In  1960, 
when  the  Congress  permitted  the  tele- 
vised Nixon-Kennedy  debates,  although 
there  were  efforts  to  modify  or  suspend 
it  in  the  1964.  1968,  and  1972  Presidential 
campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  most  observers  agree 
that  the  effect  of  section  315  has  been  to 
stifie  rather  than  promote  free  expres- 
sion and  to  prevent  rather  than  encour- 
age exposure  of  differing  points  of  view. 
By  providing  fringe  candidates  the  same 
opportunities  as  significant  candidates, 
this  provision  Inhibits  extending  of  free 
time  to  major  candidates.  The  voters 
thus  cannot  utiUze  theh-  most  effective 
method  of  judging  among  candidates. 
The  equal  opportunities  rule,  like  other 
aspects  of  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine operates  to  the  detriment  of  a  pub- 
lic seeking  to  become  well  informed.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  best  intentions  of  Its 
framers.  Both  rules  are  counterproduc- 
tive. Instead  of  getting  varying  and  di- 
verse views  and  evaluations  of  opposint^ 
candidates  or  issues,  the  public  of tMi  gets 
none  at  all. 
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WHY  "FAIRNESS  DOCIEINE"  IS  NO  LONCKR  V.\LIO 

In  light  of  these  serious  problems,  I 
Question  the  value  or  necessity  of  retain- 
ing the  fairness  doctrine  on  the  legis- 
lative books. 

For  one  tliij^g.  fau-ness  is  itself  diffi- 
cult to  define  and  harder  to  police,  with- 
out invoking  Government  censorship  and 
control  of  programing  content.  Fairness, 
like  beauty,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
News  departments  of  the  networks  or 
oi  local  broadcasting  stations  cannot  be 
forced  to  be  fair.  The  most  that  can 
really  be  hoped  for  is  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness in  reporting  the  news  and  a 
higher  degree  of  professionalism.  Most 
newsmen  have  become  moi-e  profe.sslonal 
and  sincerely  try  to  be  objective,  just  as 
their  radio  and  TV  news  organizations 
have  grown  more  sophisticated  in  cover- 
age of  public  issues. 

Time  and  technology  have  eroded 
whatever  basis  ever  existed  for  the  fah-- 
ness  doctrine.  The  argument  that  spec- 
trum scarcity  requires  fairness  regula- 
tion Is  no  longer  valid.  The  development 
of  broadcasting  has  created  more  than 
5,000  chamiels  to  be  utilized  for  commu- 
nications purposes.  There  are  five  times 
as  many  broadcasting  stations  as  daily 
newspapers  In  America — appi'oximately 
9.100  AM,  FM.  and  TV  stations  to  slight- 
ly more  than  1,700  daily  newspapers.  In 
recent  years  the  number  of  operating 
radio  and  television  stations  has  grown 
dramatically  while  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  has  decreased.  Today,  In  92 
of  the  top  100  television  markets  there 
are  3  or  more  television  stations. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  city  of 
Omaha  there  are  four  television  stations 
and  a  dozen  radio  stations,  in  addition 
to  one  major  daily  newspaper.  Many 
smaller  communities  have  at  least  one 
local  broadcast  outlet,  though  they  may 
have  no  daily  newspaper. 

A  person  living  In  any  of  these  Ne- 
braska communities  or  in  virtually  any 
section  of  this  comitry  can  pick  up  on  his 
radio  or  television  receiver  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  broadcasting  stations.  With  the 
advent  of  cable,  his  choice  of  available 
programing  has  become  even  greater. 

In  considering  the  total  media  picture, 
one  should  not  overlook  magazines  and 
other  periodicals  in  addition  to  news- 
papers, radio,  TV,  and  cable  television. 
The  truth  is  that  the  public  has  fully 
available  to  it  many  alternative  sources 
of  Information  and  nimierous  shades  of 
opinion  from  which  it  can  make  its  own 
Judgments. 

The  reason  there  ai"e  not  more  i*adio 
and  television  stations  is  economic,  not 
technical.  The  same,  of  course.  Is  true 
for  newspapei-s.  Yet  no  one  suggests  that 
fairness  obUgations  should  be  imposed 
on  newspapers.  One  State  statute  which 
attempted  to  do  that  was  struck  down 
last  term  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Miami  Herald  case. 

Even  if  the  scarcity  argument  Is  valid, 
the  Government  should  not  be  able  to 
compel  a  broadcaster  to  sun-erder  his 
constitutional  rights  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  ushig  a  frequency. 

The  argument  that  the  electionlc 
media  must  be  treated  differently  than 
the  printed  media  because  the  Impact 
of  radio  and  TV  Is  much  gi-eater  than 


that  of  newspapers  is  also  not  persua- 
sive. Constitutional  guarantees  are  no 
less  effective  because  one  mediimi  of  com- 
inunication  happens  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple than  another. 

Broadcasters,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  saddled  with  a  legal  duty  to  make 
time  available  to  spokesmen  for  con- 
trasting views  or  controvereial  public 
issues.  New.spapers  are  not  required  to 
provide  balance,  to  present  differing 
opinions,  to  give  space  to  political  candi- 
dates they  oppose  editorially  or  even 
attack  in  print,  and  they  do  not  face 
po-ssible  forfeiture  for  failing  to  be  fair. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  press  is  or 
should  be  above  the  law.  The  media,  in- 
cluding broadcasters,  are  still  subject  to 
libel  laws,  obscenity  statutes,  antitrust 
regulations  and  to  all  otlier  laws  affect- 
ing commercial  business.  In  addition, 
broadcasters  aie  federally  licensed,  and 
to  retain  their  privilege  to  broadcast 
they  must  operate  in  the  pubhc  interest 
and  their  performance  must  be  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  the  Government. 

Because  tlie  Commission,  in  consider- 
ing a  license  renewal  application,  must 
carefully  examine  the  broadcaster's  over- 
all service  record  diu-ing  the  preceding 
tei-m.  Including  the  station's  coverage  of 
public  issues  and  poUtical  contest  and 
importance  to  local  commmiities,  there 
is  no  need  for  tlie  FCC  to  apply  tlie 
fah-ness  doctrine  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  It  is  unhealthy  for  Federal  regula- 
tors to  keep  looking  over  a  hcensee's 
shoulder  and  make  subjective  judgments 
as  to  whether  the  broadcaster  has  been 
fair  on  each  occasion. 

CHILLINC    EFFECT 

The  "chilling  effect"  on  broadcast 
journalism  produced  by  the  fairness  doc- 
trine has  led  many  critics  to  suggest  that 
the  FCC  has  the  "power  to  regulate  by 
lifted  eyebrow."  Fearful  of  the  conse- 
quence of  a  fairness  complaint  in  its  h- 
cense  file,  or  worse,  having  its  license 
renewal  apphcatioA  denied  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  licensee  tends  to  avoid  taking 
positions  on  controversial  issues.  The 
FCC  Is  cast  Into  the  censor's  role,  even 
though  Congress,  when  it  set  up  a  broad- 
cast regulatory  agency,  explicitly  with- 
held from  the  Commission  the  power  of 
censorship — or  as  stated  in  section  326  of 
the  Communications  Act  the  authority  to 
"interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech 
by  means  of  radio  communications." 

As  Justice  Douglas  stated  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  In  CBS  against  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  a  recent 
fairness  case: 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  has  no  place  in  our 
first  amendment  regime.  It  puts  the  head  of 
the  camel  Inside. the  tent  and  enables  ad- 
ministration after  administration  to  toy  with 
TV  or  radio  in  order  to  serve  its  sordid  or 
Its  benevolent  ends. 

The  FCC  has  not  Indicated  its  wUling- 
ness  to  do  anything  about  the  fahness 
doctrhie  or  the  thicket  of  complex  and 
arbitrary  rules,  regulations,  poUcy  state- 
ments and  decisions  which  have  grown 
up  around  it.  As  late  as  July  of  1974,  the 
Commission  reiterated  Its  commitment 
to  fairness  requirements  by  stressing 
once  more  that  it  regards  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrine,  Including  the  affirm- 


ative obUgation  on  licensees  to  provide 
coverage  of  issues  of  pubhc  importance, 
as  "the  single  most  important  requu-e- 
ment  of  operation  in  the  public  interest — 
the  'sine  que  non'  for  grant  of  a  renewal 
license." 

In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  FCC, 
the  Congi-ess  has  a  constitutional  duty 
to  eliminate  those  laws  which  abridge 
the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
and  to  vest  in  all  media  the  benefits  of 
these  constitutional  rights. 

OTHLR    DISCRtMINAIOnY    PRACTICKS 

The  Congress  should  also  look  hito 
other  Federal  laws  and  policies  which,  in 
their  application,  have  resulted  in  un- 
reasonable and  mifair  discrimination  be- 
tween the  broadcast  and  print  media. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  ban  on  cig- 
arette advertising  over  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Tobacco  products  are  legal  and 
their  sale  is  permitted.  Tliey  can  be  ad- 
vertised in  newspapeis.  magazines,  bill- 
boards and  elsewhere.  It  was  once 
thought  that  TV  advertising  made  smok- 
ing attractive  to  many  unsuspecting 
healthy  viewei-s  and  the  ban  on  .such  ad- 
vertising would  help  to  ehminate  a  dan- 
gerous habit.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  cigarettes  and  cigars  still  .sell  briskl>' 
while  smoking  continues  unabated.  If 
the  Congiess  wants  to  take  positive 
action  against  tliis  national  health  prob- 
lem it  should  outlaw  the  advertisuig  of 
all  tobacco  products  on  all  media.  But 
there  are  no  persuasive  reason  for  apply- 
ing restrictions  to  broadcasters  alone. 

Serious  reservations  arise  concerning 
the  advertising  poUcies  followed  by  cer- 
tain organizations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  broadcast  media. 

It  is  cuiTent  practice  for  the  armed 
services  and  Postal  Service  to  purchase 
advertising  space  in  newspapers  while 
compelling  broadcasters  to  broadcast 
free  public  service  announcements.  I 
strongly  favor  extensive  miUtary  recruit- 
ment campaigns  for  I  beUeve  they  help 
to  increase  enlistments  In  the  Nation's 
volunteer  army.  But  it  is  the  better  view 
tliat  if  the  armed  services  utilize  news 
media  for  advertismg  for  manpower  re- 
cruitment, tliey  should  pay  for  such  ad- 
vertisements, regardless  of  which  media 
that  they  use. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  banning 
noncommercial  broadcasting  stations 
from  editorializing  as  newspapers  do  and 
commercial  hcensees  are  strongly  urged 
to  do  as  part  of  their  service  to  the  com- 
mimlty. 

THE    PROBLEM    FACING    LOCAL    BRO.UICASTLB 

The  complicated  and  cumbersome 
rules  and  regulations  I  have  discussed 
have  created  an  unfortunate  situation 
for  broadcasters.  The  administrative 
burden  of  carrying  them  out  falls  princi- 
pally upon  local  licensees,  threatened 
with  possible  costly  Utigation  and  even 
forfeiture.  Small  station  operators  are 
especially  vulnerable  smce  they  lack  tlie 
manpower  and  financial  resources  of  the 
networks  to  fight  fairness  complaints. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  measm-e 
would  enable  station  persormel  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  comprehensive  cov- 
erage of  news  events  and  public  affairs. 
Local  broadcasters  would  have  greater 
freedom  and  flexibility  in  covering  im- 
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portaut  issues  and  political  candidates, 
thereby  enhancing  public  enllghtment. 

SLXTION-BT-SECnON   SUMMABT 

Let  me  summarize  the  provisions  in 
this  bill,  section  by  section. 

First.  Section  309  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  would  be  amended  to  bar  the 
FCC  from  requiring  licensees  to  set  aside 
broadcast  time  for  particular  purposes  or 
persons  or  from  controlling  programing 
content.  Broadcasters  should  have  com- 
plete control  over  their  programing  for- 
mats. As  licensees  they  are  given  a  public 
trust  to  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of 
tJieir  communities  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner, as  they  deem  best.  No  Government 
agency  should  be  able  to  act  as  a  censor 
or  to  tell  local  broadcasters  what  they 
can  or  caiuiot  put  on  the  air  or  give  any 
person  or  group  an  automatic  right  of 
free  access  to  the  airwaves  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

Second.  Section  312  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  would  be  amended  to  prevent 
the  Commission  from  revoking  a  sta- 
tion's license  or  construction  permit  be- 
cause the  licensee  did  not  provide  access 
to  candidate-^  for  Federal  olTice.  Licensees, 
under  the  "public  interest"  standard  of 
the  Communications  Act,  already  devote 
considerable  time  to  coverage  of  political 
races  which  are  of  greatest  interest  and 
significance  to  their  respective  service 
areas.  Broadcastei-s  should  not  have  to 
sell  air  time  to  eveiT  qualified  candidate, 
no  matter  when  the  request  is  made.  Un- 
der section  312  licensees  are  forced  far 
in  advance  of  an  election  to  reserve  avail- 
able time  for  political  candidates  who 
may  never  use  it  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  who  may  later  want  to  use  it.  Sec- 
tion 312,  in  my  view,  causes  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion for  broadcasters  and  has  worked 
to  the  detriment  of  candidates,  and  thus 
to  the  electorate. 

Third.  Section  315  would  be  repealed. 
It  contains  the  requirements  of  "equal 
opportunities"  and  lowest  unit  rate 
charges  for  uses  of  station  facilities  by 
political  candidates.  Repeal  would  en- 
courage the  broader  discussion  of  impor- 
tant National,  State,  and  local  issues. 
Candidates  would  be  afforded  the  benefits 
of  greater  use  of  TV.  thereby  cutting 
down  significantly  on  campaign  costs. 
The  Commission  staff  and  local  broad- 
castei-s  would  be  freed  of  additional  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The  lowest  unit  charge  provision  as 
now  provided  by  section  315  is  unfair 
and  punitive.  It  places  the  broadcaster 
in  a  position  different  from  the  other 
media  with  which  he  must  compete  di- 
rectly for  advertising  revenues.  Broad- 
casting stations  have  a  limited  amount 
of  time  to  sell,  whereas  newspapers  and 
magazines  normally  have  no  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  space  they  can  devote 
to  advertising. 

Fourth.  Section  326  braving  FCC  cen- 
sorship would  be  amended  to  enable 
licensee  to  air  public  issues  without  be- 
ing required  to  provide  balance  or  pre- 
sent contrasting  viewpoints. 

Fifth.  Section  399  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  would  be  repealed.  Henceforth 
noncommercial  educational  broadcasting 
stations  would  be  permitted  to  editorial- 
ize and  to  support  or  oppose  candidates 
for  public    office.   Licensees   would   no 


longer  be  required  to  keep  recordings  of 
broadcasts  containing  discussion  of 
public  issues. 

Sixth.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  would 
be  repealed.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  advertising  of  cigarettes  and 
little  cigars  on  radio  and  TV. 

Seventh.  Titles  10  and  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Postal  Service  would  be  amended  so 
that  when  these  Government  agencies 
utilize  the  media  for  promotional  pur- 
poses, the  broadcasters,  like  newspapers 
would  be  paid  for  the  advertisements 
ihpy  carry. 

TIME    FOP.    RE-F.XAMINATION 
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Mr.  Pre.<;ident,  the  measures  which  I 
am  proposing  should  remove  any  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  between  the 
broadcast  and  print  media  that  have 
resulted  from  Federal  laws  and  policies. 
If  enacted,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
kinds  of  problems  I  described  earlier  and 
make  it  easier  for  a  local  broadcaster  to 
run  his  business  and  serve  his  community 
better  without  the  constant  fear  of  losing 
his  license. 

On  the  eve  of  our  Nation's  Bicenten- 
nial anniversary  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Congi-ess  should  reexamine  and  reassess, 
in  light  of  the  first  amendment,  those 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  FCC  and 
other  Federal  agencies  and  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Commmiications  Act  of  1934 
and  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
broadcast  licensees.  It  is  appropriate 
that,  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  our  na- 
tional heritage  of  Uberty.  we  should  re- 
assert our  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
cherished  democratic  institutions,  most 
notably  the  free  press— both  the  printed 
and  the  electronic  press. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  a 
worthwhile  basis  for  reexamination  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  for  compre- 
hensive review  and  reform  of  those  laws 
affecting  the  communications  media  in 
America. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  to 
this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ings on  these  important  matters  during 
the  94th  Congress. 

Ml-.  President,  it  is  observed  that  the 
bulk  of  this  bill  is  the  concern  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  However,  there 
are  two  sections  which  relate  to  points 
of  concern  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

It  may  be  well,  that  after  reference  of 
this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  suggest  that  it  ask  for  such  subsequent 
and  supplemental  reference  to  the  other 
two  committees  as  It  seems  wise,  at  a 
time  following  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee report  being  filed. 

Mr.  President,  tills  bill  has  features 
not  contained  In — some  features  which 
are  not  contained  in— the  bill  which  was 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  not  an  effort  to  displace  it.  My 
bill  is  not  an  effort  to  i-un  competition 
with  that  measure  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  but  rather  to  sup- 
plement it  and,  hopefully,  to  strengthen 
it. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  "Wis- 


consin to  permit  me  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  bill,  and  he  has  graciously 
con.sented  to  do  so,  for  which  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  which  i 
hereby  introduce  and  send  to  the  desk 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  «as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
lollows: 

S.   1178 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fully  Free  Press 
Actofl975". 

AMCNDaICNTS    to    COamUNtCATXONS    ACT    or 
1934 

Sec.  2.  (at  Section  309  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  bv  Insertijic 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
stood or  construed  to  require  that  broadcast- 
ing time  be  set  aside  for  any  purpose  or 
purports  or  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  to 
grant  to  the  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
tlie  content  of  any  matter  broadcast." 

(b)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (5) 
striking  out  tlie  semi-colon  and  "or"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period,  and  striking  out  clause   (7). 

(c)  Section  315  of  such  Act  is  repealed 

(d)  Section  326  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  326-,  and  bv 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing"- 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
stood or  construed  to  grant  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  require  any  llceneee  to 
develop  programming  specifically  designed  to 
provide  balance  to  points  of  view  previously 
broadcast  or  to  require  any  licensee  to  make 
broadcast  time  available  to  spokesmen  lor 
contrasting  views  on  controversial  Issues  of 
public  Importance  presented  on  his  station 

(e)  Section  399  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

AR!ENDMEKT    TO    FEDEB.4L    CIGARETTE    LABELING 
AND    ADVERTISING    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Clgaretfs 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (14  U.S.C  1335) 
is  repealed. 

AMENDJIENT      TO      TITLE       10.       UNITED      STATES 
CODE.    RELATING    TO    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  4.  Section  503  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  any  advertis- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  such  campaigns  such 
Secretary  shall  not  dlBcriminate  between 
print  and  broadcast  media  in  a  way  that 
would  provide  compensation  to  one  for  Its 
services  and  not  the  other." 

AMENDMENT      TO      TITLE       39,      UNITED      STATES 
CODE.    RELATING    TO    THE    POSTAL    SERVICE 

Sec  5.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"S  413.     Advertising 

"Tlie  Postal  Service  may  use  any  form  of 
advertising  deemed  appropriate  in  order  to 
provide  necessary  communication  with  the 
public.  In  any  such  advertising  the  Service 
shall  not  discriminate  between  print  and 
broadcast  media  In  a  way  that  would  pro- 
vide compensation  to  one  for  its  sei-vlces  and 
not  the  other." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"413.    Advertising." 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  leasing  of  oil 
and  gas  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  ROTH :  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  assure  greater 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  practices  on  leasing 
public  lands  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  exploration  and  development  and  to 
recognize  State's  Interests  in  the  value  of 
recovered  resources. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation  would 
amend  certain  sections  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  181)  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331)  to  First,  assure  timely 
exploration  and  production  on  public 
leases;  Second,  increase  the  minimum 
royalties  payable  for  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  from  public  leases; 
Third,  provide  that  at  the  Government's 
discretion  such  royalties  shall  be  payable 
by  the  lessee  In  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
nationwide  emergencies,  national  stra- 
tegic stockpile  or  sale  to  refineries  In 
short  supply;  Fourth,  establish  an  energy 
resources  and  technology  trust  fimd  to 
improve  energy  I'esearch  and  develop- 
ment programs;  and  Fifth,  include  a  pro- 
vision for  adjacent  State(s^  to  share  In 
lease  rentals  and  royalties.  A  sectlon-by- 
section  summary  of  this  legislation  is 
appended  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  now  has  under  con- 
sideration United  States  against  Maine, 
a  case  wherein  12  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
including  my  State  of  Delaware,  are  con- 
tending that  they,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, own  the  seabed  rights  to  min- 
erals, oil  and  natural  gas  off  their  respec- 
tive coastlines.  Should  the  court  uphold 
the  title  contentions  advanced  by  these 
States,  major  modification  In  Federal 
OCS  statutory  and  admuiistrative  provi- 
sions would  be  needed. 

However,  if  the  Supreme  Court  adopts 
the  position  advocated  by  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ownership  rights  m  OCS  minerals 
and  natural  resources  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  12  States,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  announced  its  Intention  to 
move  forward  rapidly  in  leasing  large 
tracts  of  Atlantic  coast  seabed  for  oil 
and  natural  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  because  of  this  latter 
contingency,  that  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation today  and  request  It  be  given  the 
earliest  possible  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  months  all 
Americans  have  felt  the  severe  impact  of 
this  Nation's  energy  crisis  In  terms  of  the 
cost  of  our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
and  how  that  cost  has  weakened  our 
economy  boUi  In  terms  of  Inflation,  re- 
cession and  unemployment.  In  the  years 
to  come  the  energy  resources  on  public 
onshore  and  offshore  lands  will  play  a 
major  role  In  increasing  our  supply  of 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  allowing 
us  to  become  less  reliant  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy. 

The  American  people  own  the  bulk  of 
the  Nation's  remaining  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources. Including  an  estimated  35  per- 
cent of  the  oil  and  gas,  50  percent  of  the 
coal  and  85  percent  of  the  oil  shale.  The 
manner  In  which  these  resources  are 
managed  in  the  next  few  years  is  crit- 


ical to  our  continued  strength  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  present  system  for  management 
of  the  Nation's  energy  resources  on  pub- 
lic lands  is  not  effective,  a  situation 
which  I  believe  is  due  primarily  to  inade- 
quate management  attention  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  their  leasmg 
practices  with  the  oil  industry.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  my  office  the  Comptroller 
General,  reported  that  only  4.8  million 
acres  of  the  72  million  total  acres  of  pub- 
lic onshore  lands  leased  to  industry  by 
the  Interior  Department  contained  pro- 
ducing wells  and  that  of  the  total  103,500 
onshore  wells  drilled  on  public  leased 
lands,  about  91  percent  were  nonproduc- 
ing.  When  questioned  about  this  situa- 
tion by  the  GAO,  Interior  officials  stated 
that  they  did  not  have  statistics  or 
studies  on  why  the  great  majority  of  on- 
shore wells  were  nonproducing. 

Based  on  this  report,  I  immediately  di- 
rected correspondence  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  requesting  a  complete 
explanation.  In  summary,  tlie  Interior 
response  stated  that  most  of  these  on- 
shore leases  were  issued  under  current 
legislative  authority  without  competitive 
bidding  on  areas  considered  geologically 
marginal  for  profitable  oil  and  natiural 
gas  recovery  and  that,  in  any  event, 
equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
driUing  operations  were  in  short  supply. 
In  light  of  this,  I  was  told  Interior  had 
concluded  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  seiTcd  by  a  rcquu-ement  that  explora- 
tion and  drilling  operations  be  initiated 
by  the  leasee. 

I  fail  to  xmderstand  how  a  poUcy  de- 
signed to  contract  away  oil,  gas,  and 
mineral  rights  on  the  public  lands  for 
long  periods  of  time  with  little  or  no  ob- 
ligation or  incentive  to  develop  its  re- 
somxes  by  the  lessee  is  of  any  benefit  to 
the  public  Interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  quite  understandable  that  many  al- 
legations from  responsible  sources  are 
being  advanced  that  oil  companies  are 
withholding  producing  of  oil  and  gas 
from  leases  on  public  land  waiting  for 
improved  price  and  market  conditions  to 
develop.  I  view  these  allegations  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  since,  m  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  Intolerable  for  domestic  oil 
aheady  under  production  leases  to  be 
withheld  from  the  market  when  the 
American  public  is  being  dealt  such  stag- 
gering blows  by  skyrockeUng  prices  of 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  pace  at  which  Fed- 
eral lands  are  opened  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  recovery  can  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
tei-mlnlng  the  overall  rate  of  energy 
gro\rth,  the  mix  of  fuels,  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  Nation  must  rely  on  im- 
ported fuels.  Environmental  values  must 
be  protected  In  the  process  to  assm-e  use- 
fulness of  coastal  zones  and  open  space 
to  future  generations.  There  Is  also  a 
question  of  assuring  that  a  fair  return 
will  be  provided  to  the  public  for  these 
resources. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day seeks  to  assure  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  carries  out  Its  multipur- 
pose responsibilities  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral lands.  It  will  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  Federal  Government's  devdop- 
ment  of  energy  resources  on  public  lands. 


Biiefly,  tliis  measure  will  increase 
royalties  payable  by  lessees  for  oil  and 
gas  on  public  lands.  The  bill  will  assure 
that  development  of  these  resources  is 
carried  out  in  a  proper  fashion  by  re- 
quiring lessees  to  formulate  higlily  spe- 
cific work  plans.  Tlie  bill  allows  royalties 
to  be  paid  in  oil  and  gas,  and  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  this  oil 
and  gas  to  meet  domestic  needs  or  store 
them  for  strategic  purposes.  The  bill  cre- 
ates an  energy  resomxes  and  technology 
trust  fund  to  finance  expanded  Federal 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  programs  to  encourage  pri- 
vate energy  research  and  development, 
improved  knowledge  of  mineral  resources 
in  the  public  domain,  and  an  improved 
energj'  Information  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  immediate 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Congress  is  critical.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  made 
clear  its  intention  to  move  quickly  with 
a  major  public  land  leasing  program  on 
the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf  as 
soon  as  a  decision  in  United  States 
against  Maine  Is  handed  down — assum- 
ing the  court  rules  against  the  conten- 
tions of  title  by  the  12  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  While  I  support  an  aggressive 
program  to  develop  our  national  supplies 
of  energy  and  thereby  relieve  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  petroleum,  I  view 
with  great  alarm  the  prospect  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  potential  future 
domestic  energy  resources  could  be  com- 
mitted to  industrial  exploitation  under 
so  poorly  a  managed  system  as  that  now 
used  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  rectify  this  problem  in  several  key 
areas.  First,  it  would  raise  the  royalties 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
competitive  and  noncompetitive  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  public  lands  from  12 1/2  per- 
cent to  25  percent.  This  amendment  will 
insure  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
adjacent  State  governments  receive  an 
adequate  return  from  energy  resources 
on  public  lands  for  the  longest  period  of 
time. 

But  increased  revenues  will  be  of  little 
lielp  unless  development  of  oil  and  gas 
on  public  lands  is  carried  out  in  an  in- 
telligent fashion.  This  bill  includes  pro- 
visions to  resolve  this  problem.  Section  2 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  regulations  requiring  each 
bid  submitted  to  contain  a  work  program 
for  the  geophysical  exploration  and  ex- 
ploratory drilling  and  the  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  from  the 
leased  land,  and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to 
the  time  period  within  wliich  drilling  op- 
erations shall  commence. 

This  provision  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  not  only  the  way  In 
which  resom'ces  are  developed,  but  the 
information  tlie  Federal  Government  has 
available  to  It.  A  report  on  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Development,  Energy  Under 
the  Oceans — exhibit  II — observed  that: 

The  overall  effect  of  (a)  lack  of  adequate 
date  for  making  Important  decisions  for 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development  seems 
to  be  that  {tbt  Department  of  the)  Interior 
reacts  to  Industry  Initiative  rather  tlian  act- 
ing on  the  basis  of  Its  o\vn  "systematic  and 
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efficient  plan  of  geologic  study,  resource 
appraisal,  and  leasing  of  the  Outer  Contl- 
Jiental  Shelf.' 
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The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  resolve 
this  problem  by  providing  the  funds  to 
enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
make  the  necessary  inventoiT  of  the 
Federal  domain. 

One  major  problem  encountered  dur- 
ing the  1973-74  Arab  oil  embargo  was  the 
lack  of  a  strategic  resen'e  of  oil  and  gas 
for  the  United  States  to  use  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  the  embargo.  Without  this 
reserve  capacity,  we  immediately  felt  the 
impact  of  the  embargo  and  our  economy 
was  thi-eatened.  Whils  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced a  foreign  oil  embargo  during 
this  cm-rent  winter,  the  lack  of  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  uncertainty 
of  future  demands  by  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries requires  that  we  provide  responsive 
authorities  to  deal  with  this  potential 
crisis.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
will  take  a  major  step  toward  resolving 
this  problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  require  royalties  to  be  paid 
in  oil  and  gas.  While  this  provision  is  in 
the  present  law,  this  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  either  seU  roy- 
alty oil  and  gas,  or  reserve  it  in  the  form 
of  strategic  reserves  or  stockpiles  to  be 
used  in  the  national  or  public  interest 
Another  important  facet  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  empowers  the  Secretaiy 
upon  application  from  a  refinery,  to  sell 
royalty  oil  when  he  determines  that  suf- 
ficient crude  oU  is  not  available  on  the 
open  market  to  such  a  refinery.  The  Sec- 
retary can  also  prorate  royalty  oil  among 
such  refineries  in  the  area  in  which  Uie 
oil  is  produced.  The  royalty  oil  is  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  the  market  price  at 
private  sale.  These  provisions  will  enable 
the  Umted  States  to  overcome  some  of 
the  crude  oil  supply  problems  encoun- 
tered last  summer  when  some  refineries 
were  forced  to  close  because  of  a  lack  of 
crude  oil  supplies. 

Additionally,  if  we  are  to  achieve  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency  we  must  begin  now 
to  promote  energj-  research  and  develop- 
ment in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  make  us  less  reliant  on  nonrenew- 
able energy  resources.  If  no  new  source 
of  fundmg  is  provided,  other  necessary 
Government  activities  will  suffer  or  re- 
search and  development  itself  will  lag 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  resolve  these  problems.  First,  the 
DlU  creates  a  funding  mechanism  to  in- 
sure that  moneys  are  available  to  meet 
future  energy  research  and  development 
needs  The  bill  would  establish  a  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasmy  known  as  the  "En- 
ergy Resources  and  Technology  Trust 
P\ind."  Tlie  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ti-easury  to  manage  the  trust  fund 
and  report  to  Congress  each  year  on  its 
financial  condition,  although  the  Secre- 
tery  of  the  Interior  or  the  Admmistrator 
?^.^°"^^  recommend  the  amounts 
needed  from  the  fund  to  meet  anticipated 
expenditures. 

Moneys  would  be  withdi-awn  from  the 
trust  fund,  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tion acts,  for  expenditures  to  cari-y  out 
an  energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, -nils  program  would  be  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 


Congress  within  180  days  of  enactment 
and  require  detailed  plans  for  carrying 
out  over  a  5-year  period,  the  foUowing 
progi-ams: 

A  program  for  conducting  assisting 
and  fostering  energy  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration,  coordinated 
with  other  public  and  private  enei-gy  re- 
search and  development  efforts,  in  order 
to  provide  for  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergj',  with  particular  emphasis  on  renew- 
able energy  sources,  and  to  provide  new 
and  unproved  technologies  for  the  sup- 
ply, use  and  conservation  of  energy; 

A  program  to  encourage  widespread 
early  participation  by  industry  in  such 
research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion, with  particular  attention  to  partici- 
pation by  smaller  companies  and  busi- 
nesses; 

A  program  to  further  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  energy  mineral  re- 
sources located  upon  or  within  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  together  with 
research  and  development  in  geological 
environmental  and  other  sciences  and 
technologies  relevant  to  such  a  program- 
and, 

A  program  for  timely  coUection,  an- 
alysis, and  publication  of  infoi-mation 
concerning  the  energy  mineral  resources 
of  the  pubhc  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  the  operations  of  lessees  with  respect 
to  the  mining  thereof. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  trust  fund 
v.ill  be  used  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
lundmg  for  programs  described  in  a  b 
and  c  above,  and  25  percent  for  the  pro- 
gram described  in  paragraph  d.  In  addi- 
tion, none  of  these  progi-ams  can  be  car- 
ried out  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  period  during  which  time,  Con- 
gress can  examine  the  plans. 

Ill  1969,  the  oil  .spills  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  highlighted  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  that  can  result  from 

Qi!  fr"i"^  ®^°"^  *^e  Outer  Continental 
bhelf    Since  that  time,  several  reports 
have  indicated  that  a  major  problem  has 
been  tlie  failure  of  the  Government  agen- 
cies to  continuaUy  supervise  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  leases.  This  bill  will 
resolve  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  every 
Til"^-^  °"  *^®  compliance  of  lessees 
with  their  work  plans  and  drilling  sched- 
ules to  Congress.  These  reports  ^^iU  have 
to  include  information  on  the  number 
of  wells  covered,  the  number  in  produc- 
ann'iH     .-T^  ?^  production,  the  number 
and  Identity  of  wells  not  producing  rea- 
sons for  failure  to  produce,  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
vahdity  of  the  reasons  for  not  produc- 
mg.  This  latter  provision  will  alert  the 
Congress  and  the  public  to  oil  and  gas 
wells  that  are  being  withheld  from  pro- 
duction. 

PinaUy.  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  add  a  new  section  to  tlie  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  that 
50  percent  of  all  rentals,  royalties,  and 
other  sunis  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  Navy  under  any  lease  sliall 
be  paid  to  the  adjacent  coastal  State  At 
present  the  States  only  receive  income 
under  the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  This 
provision  in  the  bill  I  am  hitroducing  will 
increase  revenues  to  the  States  and  en- 
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able  them  to  carry  out  effective  programs 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  increased  de- 
velopment that  results  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing,  but 
also  to  undertake  studies  to  identify 
areas  which  should  be  preserved  or  other- 
wise protected. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  before  closing  my  re- 
marks introducing  this  legislation  it  is 
important  that  I  make  one  point  clear 
to  my  colleagues  both  in  the  Senate  and 
Uie  House.  This  bill  entitled  the  Energy 
Resources  Expansion  Act  is  submitted 
today  as  an  essential  first  step  to  bring 
an  efficient  management  policy  and  dis- 
cipline to  our  current  public  lands  leas- 
ing statutes.  It  is  not  introduced  as  a 
panacea  to  all  the  major  issues  involved 
m  the  exploration  and  development  of 
om- Nations oU  and  natural  gas  resources 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  administration's  1975  progiam  to 
expand  substantially  the  leasing  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  oil  and  natural  gas  develop- 
ment, especiaUy  on  the  Atlantic  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  is  of  gieat  concern  to 

il^^^l^^®  people  I  represent  in  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

I  understand  and  support  the  need  to 
develop  and  initiate  as  quickly  as  prac- 
ticable major  programs  to  increase  our 
Nation  s  supplies  of  domestic  energy  and 
I  fully  agree  with  many  initiatives  pro- 
Posed  by  the  President  to  meet  this  goal. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  full  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  all  economic 
social,  and  environmental  aspects  of  the 
proposal  to  open  major  oil  and  gas  tracts 
oji  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  Shelf. 

Issues  which  have  not  been  adequatelv 
considered  include;  a.  what  are  the  key 
leatiu-es  of  a  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced national  energy  program  and 
when  can  we  expect  a  coordinated  plan 

f^ftw*!.  "u^"^,^^°"  ^  ^^  prepared  and 
nutiated:  b.  what  is  the  role  of  OCS  de- 
velopment in  our  overall  national  energy 
pohcy;  c.  what  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped to  assure  fuU  and  open  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  in  the  OCS  de- 
cisionmaking process  at  aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  each  citizen;  d.  is  the 
state  of  our  national  economy  particu- 

pr  «if  o^!r^J?f,*^''^"°^°^y'  «aP"al.  ma- 
terials and  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
such  that  a  program  of  expanded  OCS 
leasing  is  appropriate  and  timely;  e  have 
aU  imp^ts  on  the  economy  and  environ- 
ment of  each  region.  State,  and  local 
community  adjacent  to  proposed  OCS  de- 
velopment been  identified  and  given  ade- 
quate evaluation  and  are  mechanisms  in 
Place  to  continually  monitor  changes  in 
these  factors  as  development  is  under- 
taken and  proceeds;  f.  have  adequate 
provisions  been  made,  including  reve- 
nues to  as.sure  development  of  a  balanced 
coa.stel  zone  management  capability  at 
the  State  and  local  government  level  to 
properly  evaluate  OCS  impacts  and  ad- 
just programs  accordingly;  and  g.  have 
alternative  programs  to  extensive  OCS 
development  for  increasing  our  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  for  cur- 
rent areas  committed  to  energy  produc- 
tion been  f  uUy  explored  such  as  second- 
ai-y  recovery  for  public  and  private  on- 
shore tracts? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  aware  that  legis- 
lative propcsals  have  been  introduced  to 
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the  94th  Congress  addiessing  some  of 
these  questions  I  have  raised  above.  I 
commend  my  coUcEigues  for  these  recom- 
mendations and  will  give  them  my  closest 
personal  attention  along  with  other  al- 
ternative programs  which  I  have  under 
study. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
text  of  my  bill  available  to  Senators  and 
other  interested  parties,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  section-by- 
section  summary  and  other  pertinent 
exhibits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  lloiuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  since 
the  energy  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  constitute  an  increasingly  Important 
resource  from  the  use  of  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  benefit,  it  is  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  the  leasing  of  the  oil  and  gas 
deposits  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so 
administered  as  to — 

( 1 )  Increase  the  royalties  from  such  leases; 

(2)  assure  orderly  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  such  public  mineral  resources; 

(3)  protect  the  environment  from  undesir- 
able effects  of  exploration,  development,  and 
production  operations; 

<4)  promote  competition  in  development 
of  oU  and  gas  resou'  ces;  and 

(5)  provide  reserves  for  national  security 
and  other  emergency  needs. 

(b)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Resources  Expansion  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the 
mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas, 
and  sodium  on  the  public  domain",  approved 
February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  226 
(b) ),  Is  amended  (1)  by  designating  the  ex- 
isting text  as  (b)  (1):  (2)  by  deleting  "12y2" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "25";  and  (3) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secreetary  of  the  Interior  shall 
issue  general  regulations  Implementing  the 
leasing  procedure  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  8  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  define  the  general  terms  of  the 
lease  and  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
each  bid  submitted  under  this  subsection  or 
such  section  8,  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph,  to  contain  a  work  pro- 
gram for  the  geophysical  exploration  and  ex- 
ploratory drilling  and  the  development  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  with  respect  to 
lands  covered  by  such  bid,  and  a  detailed 
schedule  as  to  the  time  period  within  which 
drilling  operatlon-s  shall  commence.  Such 
regulations  shall  further  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion within  any  lease  Issued  hereunder  a 
provision  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  to  require  Increased 
production  under  such  lease  for  purposes  of 
national  security  or  other  emergency  needs. 
Such  bid  shall  further  contain  a  verified 
statement  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of 
funds  Intended  to  be  expended  by  the  bid- 
der In  carrying  out  such  work  program.  Such 
work  program,  schedule,  and  verified  state- 
ment contained  In  any  such  bid  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  a  part  of  any  lease  Issued  on  the 
basis  of  such  bid." 

(b)  Section  17(c)  of  such  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920,  as  amended,  Is  amended  (1) 
by  designating  the  existing  text  as  (c)(1); 
(2)  by  deleting  "12>/a"  and  Inserting  In  Iten 
thereof  "25";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 


"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
issue  general  regulations  Implementing  the 
leasing  procediwes  under  this  subsection. 
Such  regulations  shall  define  the  general 
terms  of  the  lease  and  shaU  contain  provi- 
sions requiring  each  application  for  a  lease 
under  this  subsection,  submitted  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  to  con- 
tain a  work  program  for  the  geophysical  e.x- 
ploratlon  and  exploratory  drillhig  and  the 
development  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
with  respect  to  lands  covered  by  such  appli- 
cation, and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to  the 
time  period  within  which  drilling  operations 
shall  commence.  Such  regulations  shall  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  inclusion  within  any 
lease  issued  hereunder  a  provision  pursuant 
to  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right 
to  require  increased  production  under  such 
lease  for  purposes  of  national  security  or 
other  emergency  needs.  Such  application  shall 
further  contain  a  verified  statement  as  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  funds  Intended  to  be 
expended  by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out 
such  work  program.  Such  work  program, 
schedule,  and  verified  statement  contained 
In  an  application  shall  be  included  as  a  part 
of  any  lease  Issued  on  the  basis  of  such 
application.". 

(c)  Section  17(d)  of  such  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended,  is  amended  ( 1 )  by 
designating  the  existing  text  as  (d)  (1):  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial falliu'e  on  the  part  of  any  lessee  to 
comply  with  such  work  program  or  drllUng 
schedule  contained  in  any  such  lease  Issued 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  may  terminate  such 
lease.". 

"  (d)  Section  17  of  such  Act  of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  include  In  any  lease  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  on  the  basis  of  regulations 
promulgated  by  him,  provisions  determined 
by  him  to  be  necessary  to  promote  the  maxl- 
m\im  efficient  recovery  of  crude  oU  and  gas 
under  sound  conservation,  economic,  and 
engineering  principles,  and  to  provide  for 
Increased  production  for  purposes  of  national 
security  or  other  emergency  needs. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  aU  leases  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  shaU  contain  a  condition 
that  In  no  case  shall  any  such  lease  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  primary  term  unless  oil  or 
gas  Is  being  produced  In  paying  quantities.". 

(e)  Section  36  of  such  Act  of  February  25, 
1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  192) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  All  royalty  accruing  to  the 
United  States  under  any  oU  or  gas  lease  or 
permit  under  this  Act  or  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  LAnds  Act,  on  demand  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or  when  required  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  paid  In  oU  or  gas. 

"(b)  Upon  granting  any  such  oU  or  gas 
lease,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  dur- 
ing such  lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  except  whenever  in  his  judgment  It  Is 
desirable  to  retain  the  same  for  the  United 
States,  including  to  increase  strategic  re- 
serves or  stockpUes  In  the  national  or  public 
Interests,  offer  for  sale  for  such  period  as  he 
may  determine,  upon  notice  and  advertise- 
ment or  sealed  bids  or  at  public  auction,  all 
royalty  oU  and  gas  accruing  or  reserved  to  the 
United  States  under  siich  lease.  Such  ad- 
vertisement  and   sale   shall   reserve   to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  right  to  reject 
all  bids  whenever,  within  his  Judgment,  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  demands.  In 
cases  where  no  satisfactory  bid  is  received 
or  where  the  accepted  bidder  falls  to  complete 
the  purchase,  or  where  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  determine  that  it  Is  imwise 
in  the  public  interest  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  highest  bidder,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, within  his  discretion,  may  readverti!^e 
such  royalty  for  sale;  or  sell  at  private  sale 
at  not  less  than  the  market  price  for  such 
period,  or  accept  the  value  thereof  from  the 
lessee. 

•'(CI  Inasmuch  as  the  public  interest  will 
be  served  by  the  sale  of  royalty  oil  to  re- 
fineries not  having  their  own  source  of  sup- 
ply for  crude  oil.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  application  from  any  such  refinery  and 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  crude  oil  are  not  available 
in  the  open  market  to  such  refinery,  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  make  available  to  such 
refinery  royalty  oil  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  for  processing  or  use  In  such  re- 
finery and  not  for  resale  In  kind,  and  In  so 
doing  may  sell  to  such  refinery  at  private 
sale  at  not  less  than  the  market  price  any 
royalty  oil  accruing  or  reserved  to  the  United 
States  under  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
In  selling  such  royalty  oil,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may.  In  his  discretion,  prorate 
such  oU  among  such  refineries  in  the  area 
in  which  the  oil  is  produced.  Pending  the 
making  of  a  permanent  contract  for  the  sale 
of  any  royalty  oil  or  gas  as  herein  provided, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  sell  the 
current  product  at  private  sale,  at  not  less 
than  the  market  price.  Any  such  royalty  oU 
or  gas  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  the  mar- 
ket price  at  private  sale  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  and  section  9(b)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
US.C.  1338)  all  proceeds  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  sales  of 
royalty  oil  and  gas  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  by 
him  In  the  trust  fund  established  by  section 
4  of  the  Energy  Resources  Expansion  Act  for 
use  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  altering,  modifying,  or  other- 
wise affecting  any  provision  of  law  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section earmarking  or  designating  certain 
revenues  due  the  United  States  from  oil  or 
gas  leases  for  use  In  connection  with  other 
specific  programs  or  purposes.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  one-hundred-and-elghty-day  i>erlod  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  whose  responslbUltles  relate  to  energy 
research,  development,  or  conservation,  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  detailed 
plans  for  carrying  out.  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  such  plans  to  the  Congress,  the  follow- 
ing programs; 

(1)  a  program  for  condvtctlr.g,  assisting, 
and  fostering  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration,  coordinated  with  other 
public  and  private  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  In  order  to  provide  for 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  renewable  energy  sources,  and 
to  provide  new  and  Improved  technologies 
for  the  supply,  use,  and  conservation  of 
energy.  Including  conservation  In  production, 
conversion,  transmission,  and  transportation: 

(2)  a  program  to  encowage  widespread 
early  participation  by  Industry  In  such  re- 
search,   development,    and    demonstration. 
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with  particular  attention  to  participation  by 
emaller  companies  and  businesses; 

(3)  a  program  to  further  establish  the 
nature  and  extent  of  energy  mineral  resources 
located  upon  or  within  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  together  with  research  and 
development  in  geological,  environmental, 
and  other  sciences  and  technologies  relevant 
to  such  program,  including  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  the  mining  of  such  resources 
and  means  by  which  such  effects  might  be 
kept  within  acceptable  bounds;    and 

(4)  a  program  for  timely  collection,  analy- 
sis, and  publication  of  information  concern- 
ing the  energy  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  operations 
of  lessees  with  respect  to  the  mining  thereof. 

(b)  No  program  contained  In  any  plan 
submitted  to  the  C!ongress  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-day  period 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
days  on  which  either  House  of  Congress  is 
not  In  session)  following  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  containing  such  program  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Moneys  deposited  in  the  trust  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  for  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  section. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  all  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
this  section  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  the  subsequent  establishment  by  the 
Congress  of  an  agency  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  energy,  be  deemed 
transferred  to  that  agency. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
iund  to  be  known  as  the  Energy  Resources 
»nd  Technology  Trust  Fund  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "trust  fund") .  The  trust  fund 
Bhall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
credited  to  it  as  provided  In  this  Act  or 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  triist  fund 
and  (after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  to  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March  of  each 
year  on  the  financial  condition  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  trust  fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected condition  and  operations  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  to  the  amount  of  revenues 
needed  by  the  trust  fund  during  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year  to  meet  expenditures  from  the 
trust  fund  during  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  Is  made. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
trust  fund  as  is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  in  luterest- 
bearhig  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  hi 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such 
purpose  such  obligations   may   be  acquired 

(1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  issuance  at  par  of  special  obligations 
exclusively  to  the  tnist  fund.  Such  special 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  rate  of  interest,  computed  as 
to  the  end  of  the  c.ilendar  mouth  next  pre- 
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ceding  the  date  of  such  issue,  borne  by  all 
marketable  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt;  except  that  where  such  average 
rate  is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  special 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than  such 
average  rate.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
be  Issued  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
luy  determines  that  the  purchase  of  other 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  on  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

(d)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  trust 
fxuid  (except  special  obligations  issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  market 
price,  and  such  special  obligations  may  be 
redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

(e)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  trust  fund. 

(f)  (1)  Amounts  in  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  making  expenditures  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams under  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Of  the  amounts  In  the  trust  fund,  75 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  programs  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  section  3,  and  25  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  programs 
under  paragraph  (4)   of  section  3. 

(g)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
trust  fund  shall  terminate  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten-year  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  such 
termination,  amounts  remaining  in  the  trust 
fund  at  the  time  of  such  termination  shall 
be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
within  the  six-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  each 
six-month  period  thereafter,  report  the  com- 
pliance of  lessees  with  their  work  plans  and 
drUllng  schedule  plans  to  the  Congress  as  to 
the  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells  covered  by  a 
lease  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  existence  during  the  period  covered  by 
such  report,  the  number  of  such  wells  In 
production  during  such  period,  the  rate  of 
production  of  such  wells  during  such  period, 
the  number  and  identity  of  such  wells  not 
producing  during  such  period,  the  reasons 
for  such  failure  to  so  produce  dviring  such 
period,  and  the  assessment  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  validity  of  such  reasons.  Such  report 
shall  also  include  the  results  of  a  physical 
spot  check  of  the  wells  covered  by  such  re- 
port to  determine  the  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion so  reported. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  •■I2i,i  per  centum" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '-25  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  thereof 
as  subsection  (a);  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  50  per  centum 
of  aU  rentals,  royalties,  and  other  sums  paid 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  any  lease  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  which  are 
attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  any  State  or 
that  portion  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
to  which  a  State  by  Interstate  compact  has 
limited  Itself,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year  to 
hvtcii  State.". 
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SECTION  1 

Declares  that  Federal  oil  and  gas  deposits 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to:  (1)  Uicrease 
royalties;  (2)  assure  orderly  exploration  and 
development;  (3)  protect  the  environment; 
(4)  promote  competition  In  development  of 
resources;  and,  (5)  provide  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves for  national  security  and  emergency 
need.s. 

SECriON   2 

Subsection  (a) 
Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
226)  to  increase  the  minimum  royalty  for 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leases  on  public 
lands  from  12  Vi  percent  to  25  percent.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  requiring  each  bid  sub- 
mitted to  contain  a  work  program  for  the 
geophysical  exploration  and  exploratory 
drUling  and  the  development  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
bid,  and  a  detailed  schedule  as  to  the  time 
period  within  which  drilling  operations  shaU 
commence.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  In- 
crease production  from  such  leases  for  pur- 
poses of  national  security  or  other  emergen- 
cies. 

Suhsectioyi  (b) 
Amends  the  Mineral  Leashig  Act  of  1920 
to  Increase  the  royalty  for  non-competitive 
oil  and  gas  leases  on  public  lands  from  12% 
percent  to  25  percent.  Requires  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  regulations  requiring  each  bid  sub- 
mitted to  contain  a  work  program  for  the 
geophysical  exploration  and  exploratory 
drilling  and  the  development  and  production 
of  oU  and  gas  on  the  lands  covered  by  the 
bid,  and  a  detaUed  schedule  as  to  the  time 
period  within  which  drUllng  operations  shall 
commence. 

Subsection  (e) 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  terminate 
leases  if  it  is  determined  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
work  program  or  drilling  schedule. 
Subsection  (d) 
Adds  new  section  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  include  in  any  lease,  provisions  necessary 
to  promote  the  maximum  efficient  recovery 
of  crude  oil  and  gas  under  sound  conserva- 
tion, economic  and  engineering  principles, 
and  to  provide  for  Increased  production  for 
purposes  of  national  security  or  other  emer- 
gencies. Adds  new  section  providing  that  all 
leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall  con- 
tain a  condition  that  in  no  case  shall  any 
such  lease  be  extended  beyond  Its  primary 
term  unless  oil  or  gas  Is  being  produced  In 
paying  quantities. 

Subsection  (e) 
Revises  section  36  of  the  Mineral  Leashig 
Act  (30  U.S.C.  192)  to  provide  that  all  royal- 
ties accruing  under  oU  and  gas  leases,  on  de- 
mand of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  paid  In  oU 
or  gas.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  offer  for 
sale  all  royalty  oil  and  gas  accruing  or  re- 
served under  such  leases.  Allows  the  Secretary 
to  retain  royalty  oU  and  gas  to  Increase  stra- 
tegic reserves  or  stockpiles  hi  the  national  or 
public  Interests.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
upon  application,  to  sell  royalty  oil  to  re- 
fineries when  he  determines  that  sufficient 
crude  oU  is  not  avaUable  on  the  open  mar- 
ket to  such  refineries.  Awards  the  Secretary 
discretion  to  prorate  royalty  oU  among  such 
refineries  hi  the  area  in  which  the  oil  Is 
produced.  Requires  royalty  oU  to  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  the  market  price  at  private 
sale.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  royalty  oil 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Energy  Resources 
and  Technology  Trust  Fund  created  In  Sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 
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SECnOK  3 

Requires   the  Secretary  of   the   Interior^ 
after  consultation  with  other  energy  research. 


development,  or  conservation  agencies  and 
within  180  days,  to  submit  to  Congress  de- 
tailed plans  for  carrying  out  over  a  5-year 
period,  the  following  programs:  (1)  an  en- 
ergy research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion program  providing  for  alternative 
sources,  emphasizing  renewable  resources, 
and  providing  for  improved  technologies  for 
supply,  use  and  couser\ation;  (2)  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  early  participation  by  in- 
dustry in  such  energy  R&D:  (3)  a  program 
Improving  our  knowledge  ol  energy  mineral 
resources  on  public  lands:  and  (4)  a  program 
lor  timely  collection,  analysis  and  publication 
of  information  concerning  energy  mineral 
resources  on  public  lands.  Provides  that  none 
of  the  programs  outlined  shall  be  carried 
out  untU  after  30  days  following  their  sub- 
mittal to  Congress. 

SECTION  4 

Establishes  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  "Energy  Resources  and  Technology  Trust 
Fimd."  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  manage  the  Trust  Fund  and  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  its  financial  condi- 
tion. Stipulates  the  report  shall  include  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  to  the  amount  of  revenues  needed 
by  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  meet  expenditures.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  monies 
In  the  Trust  Fund  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals.  Makes  available  monies  In 
the  Trust  Fund,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
Acts,  for  expenditures  to  carry  cfut  programs 
under  Section  3  of  this  Act.  Authorizes  75 
percent  for  funding  for  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (3)  of  Section  3,  and  25  percent  for  para- 
graph (4) .  Provides  that  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
terminate  after  a  ten  year  period. 

SECTION    5 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  every  six  months  on  the  compliance  of 
lessees  with  their  work  plans  and  drilling 
schedules  plans  to  Congress;  the  reports 
shall  Include  Information  on  the  number  of 
wells  covered,  number  in  production,  the 
rate  of  production,  the  number  and  Identity 
of  wells  not  producing,  reasons  for  failure  not 
to  produce,  and  an  assessment  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  validity  of  such  reasons. 

SECTION   8 

Adds  clarifying  language  to  make  certain 
provisions  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1338)  consistent  with 
this  Act.  Provides  t.'iat  50  percent  of  all  rent- 
als, royalties,  and  other  sums  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Navy  under 
any  lease  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
shall  be  paid  to  the  adjacent  coastal  state. 

E:<HIBIT    II 

Energv  Under  the  Oceans:  A  TrcHNOLOCY 
Assessment  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Oil  and  Gas  Operations 

(By  Don  E.  Kash  and  Irvin  L.  White) 
exploratorv  information 
As  the  government  official  directly  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  regulating  the  de- 
velopment of  OCS  natxiral  resources,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  attempt  to 
achieve  a  number  of  policy  objectives.  These 
Include  conservation,  the  prevention  of 
waste,  and  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, llie  Secretary  and  his  deputies  have 
limited  geological  and  geophysical  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  number  of  important  deci- 
sions such  as  tract  value,  land  use  plans,  and 
environmental  risk  and  safety.  In  particular, 
limited  data  curtail  their  ability  to  adminis- 
ter effectively  the  OCS  leasing  system.  In  this 
section,  the  problem  of  evaluating  tract 
value,  safety,  and  lease  planning  Is  defined; 
alternative  information-acquisition  proce- 
dures are  analyzed  and  evaluated;  and  some 
dejstrable  changes  are  suggested. 


Information  needr 

In  advance  of  a  lease  sale,  BLM  and  USGS 
are  required  to  make  economic,  engineering, 
and  geologic  evaluations  of  each  tract  being 
considered  for  sale.  The  quality  of  decisions 
based  on  these  evaluations  is  related  direcUy 
to  knowledge  of  the  area  being  considered. 
Accordmg  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"in  geologically  well-known  areas,  the  re- 
sources in  a  province  or  lease  area  can  be 
estanatcd  within  an  order  or  magnitude, 
using  previous  history  and  proJectlou.s  of 
trend  and  environment."  ^  (For  a  detailed 
dlscu.'ision  of  reserve  and  resource  informa- 
tion, refer  to  Appendix  C.) 

As  lessees,  companies  are  required  by  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  to  furnish  well 
lofis,  cores,  core  analyses,  paleosamples,  well 
testo.  production  information,  and  geophysi- 
cal surveys  to  USGS.=  But  this  Information 
Is  available  only  for  tracts  already  leased  and 
being  developed.  Thus,  Interior  can  only 
make  relatively  well-informed  decisions  on 
sales  Involving  drainage  tracts.  (Drainage 
tracts  are  tracts  from  which  oil  and  gas  is 
being  drained  by  production  on  adjacent 
tracts.)  Industry  Is  not  required  to  share  its 
exploratory  Information  on  unleased  tracts 
with  U.SGS;  consequently,  government  data 
for  these  tracts  is  limited  to  what  govern- 
ment has  either  gathered  Itself  or  purchased 
from  Industry. 

Determining  the  value  of  Individual  tracts 
on  the  basis  of  Inadequate  data  may  be  less 
a  problem  than  evaluation  of  the  safety  risk 
of  developing  the  lease.  The  competitive 
bonus  Ijid  system  provides  a  market  mech- 
anism for  pltthig  bidders  with  good  explora- 
tory data  and  highly  refined  interpretative 
capabilities  against  each  other,  but  there  is 
no  similar  built-in  method  for  insuring 
safety  without  having  adequate  exploraiory 
data.  (The  bonus  bid  system  Is  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  IX.) 

The  principal  vehicle  for  asse.'slng  whether 
a  tract  can  be  developed  safely  is  now  the 
environmental  Impact  statement.  (Mo.^t  in- 
dustry spokesmen  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
safety  problem,  but  USGS  lists  safety  as  one 
of  the  reasons  it  needs  exploration  data.)  As 
Indicated  previously,  OCS  lease  sales  are  con- 
sidered to  be  major  federal  actions  with 
significant  Impact  on  the  human  environ- 
ment. Consequently,  every  tract  is  evaluated 
to  determine  what  effects  its  development 
might  have  on  the  environment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Impact  statement 
evaluatlou  does  not  Include  an  analysis  of 
geologic  characteristics  which  might  increase 
the  probability  of  a  development  accident — 
such  as  Union's  blowout  at  Santa  Barbara  or 
the  collapse  of  a  Shell  platform  in  the  Gulf. 
Ill  part,  this  omission  may  be  due  to  In- 
terior's lack  of  data  from  other  than  indus- 
try sources:  but  It  is  also  due  to  Interior's 
policy  of  treating  industry  data,  whether 
obtahied  from  lessees  or  purchased,  as 
proprietary  Information  which  can  only  be 
disclosed  with  specific  approval  of  the  area 
supervisor.-  This  means  that  these  data 
cannot  be  made  public,  not  even  to  meet 
the  environmental  protection  objectives  of 
NEPA.  One  effect  of  this  may  well  be  to 
inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  review 
process. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  lack  of  adequate 
data  for  making  important  decisions  for 
OCS  development  seems  to  be  that  Interior 
reacts  to  Industry  initiative  rather  than 
acting  on  the  basis  of  its  own  "systematic 
and  efficient  plan  of  geologic  study,  resource 
appraisal  and  leasing  of  the  OCS."  '  Interior 
Itself  says  that  "the  current  pattern  Is  de- 
pendent primarily  on  hidustry  preference." ' 
One  effect  of  this  pattern  is  a  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  some  observers  that  Interior  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Industry  work  too  closely  topetlier.  Thl.s, 
of  course,  can  be  costly  In  terms  of  further 
undermining  public  confidence  In  Interior 
as  a  vigorous  promoter  and  prolectcr  of  th-? 
public   interest. 

Under  the  present  sy.stem.  industry  6'je:'- 
nominate  tracts  to  be  inclncled  in  the  leas?- 
sales,  but  it  nominates  tracts  within  ai>  rrpi 
specified  by  BLM  in  its  call  for  nomini  tioiir- 
So  long  as  bonus  income  continues  to  be  «« 
primary  motive  for  holding  lease  sales,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  employ  a  tract  selection  sys- 
tem that  doesn't  call  for  some  initiative  i-:' 
tlie  part  of  the  potential  bidders. 

WHAT  ARE  the   ALTERNATIVES':" 

Two  major  variables  have  to  be  taken  inio 
account  in  considering  alternatives  to  the 
present  system:  the  first  is  the  procedure  for 
information  acquisition;  the  second  is  the 
timetable.  'We  will  discuss  four  procedure.'; 
that  provide  information  before  the  lease 
sale  and  one  procedure  that  makes  Informa- 
tion available  following  the  lease  sale: 

1.  Having  the  federal  government,  presum- 
ably USGS.  collect  Its  own  data  by  contract 
surveys  or  vritix  its  own  ships  and  equipment; 

2.  Requiring  companies  to  submit  their  ex- 
ploratory data  and  assessments  to  USGS  on 
a  confidential  basis; 

3.  Having  USGS  collect  some  of  Its  own 
data  and  continue  to  purchase  some  data 
from  industry  as  it  does  at  the  present  time; 

4.  Requiring  companies  to  submit  all  raw 
seismic  data  to  USGS  on  a  non-proprietary 
basis  In  order  to  be  Issued  an  exploration 
permit  and  making  all  data  furuUhed  by 
lessees  non-proprietary;  and 

5.  Following  the  lease  sale,  the  lease  could 
be  retracted  and  the  bonus  bid  returned  if, 
on  the  basts  of  Information  submitted  after 
the  sale,  it  is  determined  that  the  risk  of 
developing  the  tract  Is  considered  to  be  pub- 
licly luiacceptable. 

Assessment  of  the  alternatives 
Interior  has  reviewed  the  first  tliree  of 
these  alternatives  in  Its  response  to  a  series 
of  questions  it  was  asked  to  answer  as  a  part 
of  the  energy  policy  study  being  conducted 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

Hare  Goi'ernment  Collect  Its  Own  Data:  In 
brief,  the  department  saw  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages in  having  the  federal  government 
collect  its  own  data.  Including: 

a.  These  data  could  be  publicly  disclosed, 
in  publications,  impact  statements,  and  for 
otlier  public  purposes: 

b.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
operate  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  and  effi- 
cient plan  of  geologic  study,  resource  ap- 
praLsal.  and  leasing  program;  and 

c.  "A  program  of  regional  geologic  study  of 
all  of  the  OCS  could  be  planned  and  carried 
out  on  a  systematic  time  basis  for  the  prep- 
aration of  geologic  and  resource  analysis 
maps  and  topical  reports." ' 

The  sole  disadvantage  mentioned  by  Inte- 
rior was  cost.  The  estimate  given  for  close- 
spaced  seismic  data  purchased  as  a  part  ot 
a  small  group  was  $50-75  per  mile.  Under 
existing  procedures,  however,  this  data  could 
only  be  made  public  if  the  government  were 
the  sole  purchaser,  so  that  the  cost  of  non- 
proprietary data  i.s  substantially  higher. 

But  there  might  well  be  some  adver.se  ef- 
fect on  the  service  companies  that  conduct 
and  .sell  seismic  data  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
petitive bonus  bid  system  itself.  If  close- 
spaced  raw  data  were  publicly  disclosed, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  pay  for  It  any 
more.  Making  the  data  publicly  available  in 
advance  of  ti<e  sale  might  adversely  affect 
competition.  However,  at  the  present  time 
most  bidders  have  access  to  similar  explora- 
tory data,  and  It  Is  the  difference  In  com- 
panies' ability  to  enhance,  display,  and  Inter- 
pret the  raw  data  that  accounts  for  real 
competition 
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Under  this  alternative  the  data  available 
to  Interior  woiild  be  much  improved  both  for 
safety  and  effective  management;  however, 
it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
best  seismic  data  currently  available,  re- 
source estimates  are  still  not  very  accurate. 
Holes  would  still  have  to  be  drilled  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  value  of  the  lease. 

Have  Companies  Submit  Data  and  Assess- 
ments: According  to  Interior's  assessment, 
there  are  two  major  advantages  to  the  al- 
ternative requiring  companies  to  submit 
their  exploratory  data  and  assessments  to  the 
government  on  a  confidential  basis.  First,  the 
data  would  be  available  for  the  cost  of  re- 
producing it;  second,  "to  the  extent  that  In- 
dividual companies  surveyed  and  appraised 
the  same  areas,  the  sum  of  their  observa- 
tions and  Interpretations  wotild  represent  a 
broader  spectrum  of  expert  opinion  than 
could  be  provided  by  a  single  organization."  ' 
But  these  data  still  could  not  be  publicly 
disclosed,  although  Interior  suggests  that  a 
possible  additional  requirement  might  be  to 
place  these  data  in  the  public  domain  after 
some  set  time. 

A  Combination  of  Goicrnment  and  In- 
dustry Data:  The  advantage  of  having  gov- 
ernn^ent  supplement  data  acquired  from  in- 
dustfy  with  data  It  collects  on  Its  own  is  that 
some  of  the  data  could  be  publicly  disclosed. 
This  alternative  could  also  give  Interior  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  systematic  with  at 
least  a  part  of  Its  data-acquisition  program. 
Have  Companies  Submit  Their  Pre-Lease 
Raw  Data:  The  alternative  requiring  compa- 
nies to  submit  all  raw  seismic  data  and  treat- 
ing it  and  all  data  subsequently  furnished 
by  lessees  as  non-proprietary  Is  the  most 
far  reaching  of  these  alternatives.  The  Pub- 
lic Information  Act  of  1968  requiring  that 
government  agency  records  be  made  available 
for  piiblic  Inspection  might  have  to  be 
amended  for  this  to  be  an  available  alterna- 
tive. Section  552(b)  of  the  Act  exempts  sev- 
eral categories,  including  "geological  and  geo- 
physical information  and  data.  Including 
maps,  concerning  wells."  The  Act  does  not 
require  that  these  records  be  withheld,  but 
present  Interior  policy,  as  stated  in  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  restricts  their  use: 
geological  and  geophysical  interpretations, 
maps,  and  data  required  to  be  submitted 
tmder  this  part  shall  not  be  available  for 
public  inspection  without  the  consent  of  the 
lessee  so  long  as  the  lease  remains  in  effect 
or  tmtil  such  time  as  the  supervisor  deter- 
mines that  release  of  such  information  Is  re- 
quired and  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  field  or  area." 

This  restrictive  information  policy  enables 
the  leaseholder  to  have  an  information  ad- 
vantage over  competitors  when  bidding  on 
adjacent  tracts  and  limits  public  disclosure 
of  data  used  in  evaluating  tracts. 

The  specific  effect  of  public  disclosure  In 
this  ca.se  depends,  as  It  does  in  the  first  al- 
ternative, on  when  the  raw  data  are  to  be 
made  public.  If  disclosure  Is  before  the  leas© 
Bale,  in  the  impact  statement,  it  could  affect 
the  competitive  bonus  bid  system.  However, 
if  w©  are  accurate  in  our  impression  that 
Interpretation  rather  than  raw  data  is  the 
real  point  of  competition,  the  effect  on  lease 
sales  would  be  minimal. 

Treating  Information  submitted  to  USGS 
by  lessees  as  non-propriet«ry  would  be  a 
major  change  in  policy  and  surely  would 
generate  an  energetic  negative  response  from 
industry.  In  one  sense,  the  basic  question  is 
what  rights  did  the  leaseholder  purchase? 
It  is  clear  that  he  piu'cbased  a  right  to  find, 
produce,  and  transport  oil  and  gas.  It  is  not 
clear  that  he  also  purchased  an  exclusive 
proprietary  right  to  the  information  which 
he  obtains  In  the  process  of  exercising  his 
other  rights — although  it  might  b©  argued 
that  this  has  become  a  customary  right. 


Have   Companies   Submit  Data  After   the 
Lease  Sale:  The  final  alternative,  requiring 
the  submission  of  exploratory  information  by 
the  successful  bidder  after  the  lease  sale  and 
before  development.  Is  similar  to  the  present 
requirement  for  submission  of  structural  in- 
terpretations of  geological  and   geophysical 
data  for  USGS  approval  of  permits  to  drill. 
Although  this  data  would  support  a  review 
process  to  assess  risk,  the  timing  of  the  re- 
view could  introduce  uncertainty  and  bias 
into  the  possibility  of  subsequently  reject- 
ing a  bid.  Importantly,  this  alternative  would 
neither  meet  Information  needs  for  a  public 
review  of  the  lease  sale  and  other  govern- 
ment decisions  In  managing  and  controlling 
OCS   development    nor   satisfy    Information 
needs  for  land  use  and  energy  planning. 
Summary  and  policy  implications 
We  have  chosen  to  discuss  these  five  alter- 
natives either  because  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Interior  or  they  raise  important 
issues.  Many  other  combhiations  could  have 
been   discussed.   However,   our  purpose  has 
been  to  indicate  that  adopting  any  of  these 
five  alternatives  (or  an  alternative  involving 
combinations   or   variations   of   these  same 
component  parts)   could  produce  numerous 
second-order  consequences.  We  have  noted 
only  a  few  of  these,  such  as  possible  effects 
on  the  seismic  services  industry,  competitive 
blddmg,  and  the  level  of  confidence  the  pub- 
lic has  in  Interior  and  the  industry.  This  is 
a  complex  system  In  which  any  change,  such 
as  having  government  collect  Its  own  data 
or  estabUshing  new  rules  concerning  public 
disclosure,   will    produce   changes   in   other 
parts  of  the  system  as  well. 

Some  of  the  changes,  such  as  publicly  dis- 
closing raw  seismic  data  In  advance  of  a  lease 
sale,  apparently  should  not  affect  the  com- 
petitive bonus  bid  leasing  system  since  It 
appears  that  every  company  can  obtain  raw 
data  of  comparable  quality.  If  this  is  correct, 
logically  raw  data  could  be  disclosed  and 
competition  could  continue  on  the  basis  of 
differing  capabilities  to  enhance,  display,  and 
interpret  data.  But  this  fails  to  take  Into 
account  the  symbolic  Importance  which  the 
petroleum  industry  attaches  to  this  aspect 
of  the  competitive  system.  Decision  makers, 
both  public  and  private,  have  to  be  aware 
that  this  Is  the  case.  But  If  they  are  to  act 
responsibly,  they  have  to  make  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  a  broader  set  of  energy- 
environment  Issues. 

DESIRABLE    CHANGES 

It  would  be  desirable  to  supplement  pres- 
eiit  exploration  Information  collection  pro- 
cedures \n  two  ways: 

a.  In  order  to  acquire  exploratory  informa- 
tion for  regional  land  use  planning  for  off- 
shore and  onshore  facilities,  the  government 
should  contract  Its  own  seismic  survey. 

(b)  Before  each  lease  sale,  the  government 
should  contract  for  both  seismic  and  subsoil 
svurveys  to  provide  adequate  data  for  assuring 
that  development  can  be  carried  out  safely. 
These  data  should  be  public  Information, 
and  as  necessary,  both  the  data  and  analyses 
should  be  included  in  the  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

*  •  •  •  • 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Beall,     Mr.     Brock,     Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Case,  Mi-.  Church,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.   Culver,   Mr.   Curtis,   Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 
Gold  water,    Mr.    Hansen,    Mr. 
PHn,ip  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGov- 
ern,  Ml-.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pastoke,    Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Ran- 
dolph,     Mr.      RiBicoFF,      Mr. 
Schweiker,    Mr.    Hugh   Scott, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits    thereunder.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DISABILITY  INStJBANCE  FOR  THE  BLUTO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
have  introduced  many  bills  to  serve  many 
purposes  and  to  solve  many  problems, 
but  the  bills  of  which  I  am  the  proud- 
est are  those  which  would  help  to  remedy 
the  diflBcult  problems  confronting  the 
blind  in  their  efiforts  to  achieve  noi*mal 
pi-oductivity  and  self-suflaciency. 

Over  the  years  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  blind  fellow  Americans — to  the 
difficulties,  discriminations,  and  disad- 
vantages experienced  by  them  as  they 
strive  to  lead  normal,  happy  lives  and  to 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  alongside 
their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters.  So  long 
as  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  all  blind  Americans  since  It  Is  right, 
and  just  and  since  this  group,  above  all, 
has  demonstrated  both  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  rise  from  a  traditionally  sub- 
ordinate status  in  society  to  a  new  and 
equal  place.  Mr.  President,  the  road  to 
equality  for  the  blind  has  been  a  peril- 
ous one,  but  they  have  insisted  on  march- 
ing forward  despite  the  many  obstacles 
which  society  has  erected  in  their  path, 
often  unintentionally. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
with  37  of  my  colleagues  is  designed  to 
remove  one  more  of  these  obstacles,  and 
a  substantial  one  at  that.  This  bill  to 
amend  and  improve  the  social  security 
disability  insurance  program  for  the 
blind  has  already  received  substantial 
support  in  both  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  the 
disability  insurance  for  the  blind  bill 
has  been  approved  six  times.  During  the 
93d  Congress  no  less  than  64  of  our  col- 
leagues cosponsored  this  legislation  and 
the  bill  was  adopted  tmanimously. 

If  adopted,  this  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  blind  people  who  have  worked  a 
year  and  a  half  under  social  security- 
covered  employment  to  qualify  and  draw 
disability  benefits  so  long  as  they  remain 
blind  and  regardless  of  their  earnings. 
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The  present  law  with  its  more  restric- 
tive and  discriminatory  length  of  work 
requirements  and  its  earnings  limita- 
tions fails  to  take  accowit  of  the  fact 
that  blind  people  find  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure work  ill  a  society  wliich  has  so  far 
not  fully  opened  its  doors  of  opportunity 
to  them.  The  economic  disadvantages  of 
blindness  are  too  often  substantial  and 
overwhelming.  Emplo.vment  opportuni- 
ties available  to  the  blind  are  usually 
limited  in  number  and  short  in  duration. 
Seldom  are  they  able  to  exercise  their 
full  talents  and  capacities  in  tlie  labor 
force  but  this  condition  can  be  remedied 
by  the  adoption  of  tlie  improved  dis- 
ability  insm-aioce   program. 

Presently,  those  who  are  blind  and  re- 
ceiving social  security  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  are  confronted  witli  the 
reality  that  they  may  lose  financially 
through  their  efforts  at  employment. 
Under  the  current  lav/,  the  only  true 
feeling  of  long-range  economic  secuiity 
belongs  to  those  beneficiai-ies  who  re- 
main idle  rather  than  productive.  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  clearly  not  as  it  should 
be.  and  the  bill  which  has  repeatedly 
gained  acceptance  by  our  coUeafiues 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  guaran- 
teeing disability  insurance  benefits  to 
the  blind  who  have  worked  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time  is  unquestionably  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation.  The  bill 
as  proposed  would  place  maximimi  en- 
couragement and  support  behind  the  ef- 
forts of  blind  persons  to  be  self-support- 
ing. Of  course,  those  who  become  gain- 
fully employed  will  pay  social  security 
taxes,  thus  contributing  to  the  fmid 
rather  than  only  draining  benefits  from 
it.  Also,  they  will  contribute  through  the 
payment  of  income  taxes,  thus  reducing 
the  drain  on  general  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  blind  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  supplemental  security  income 
and  their  families  who  benefit  from  var- 
ious Federal,  State,  and  local  welfare 
programs,  will  be  able  to  transfer  into 
the  improved  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, thus  realii'ing  a  cost  savings  in 
the  welfare  categoiy.  With  the  positive 
incentive  factors  of  the  new  plan — en- 
couraging employment  of  the  blind — we 
can  anticipate  a  substantial  reduction  in 
welfare  payments  to  the  blind  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  after  enactment  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  am  today  once  again  introducing 
my  improved  disability  insurance  for  the 
blind  proposal,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
94th  Congress  can  be  known  as  the  most 
important  of  all  Congresses  for  the  bUnd. 
It  can  achieve  tliis  distinction  if  we  en- 
act the  disability  insurance  for  the  blind 
bill  v/hich  I  am  introducing  today — a  bill 
which  will  sei-ve  as  a  true  insurance 
against  the  adverse  effects  of  blindness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bUl  together 
with  a  factsheet  about  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1183 

Be  't  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon..-.'  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriva  in  Congress  as.'tembled.  Tliat  {nt 
section  214(ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amercled  by  adding  "or"  after  tlie  semicoloii 
at  the  c:icl  of  paragvapli  (3) ,  and  by  liiserttug 
Riter  paraiji-apli  (3i  the  lollov.inij  new  para- 
Biaph: 

'■(4)  ill  cUe  case  of  an  indivjd'ial  i.'jo  has 
died  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
seciion  223  for  ilie  month  beiore  the  month 
In  whiclj  he  died,  6  quarters  of  coverage;". 

(bi  Section  215(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amenrJud  by  striking  out  "shall  be  the  quo- 
tient" and  Inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  "shall 
(except  as  provided  in  paragnpli  (3)  i  ')e  ilie 
quotient". 

(CI  Section  215(bi  of  such  Act  is  lufli.er 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol'  the 
follov.iug  new  paragraph: 

'■(5>  In  the  case  of  an  iuciividun.l  wiio  is 
blind  (v.ithin  the  meaning  of  'blindness'  as 
defined  in  section  2l6(iMl)).  such  Uidivld- 
ual's  average  monthly  wage  shall  be  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  ol 
his  v.ages  paid  In,  and  self-employn\ent  in- 
come credited  to,  all  of  the  calendar  quarters 
which  are  quarters  of  coverage  (as  defined  in 
section  213)  and  which  fall  within  the  period 
alter  irt.50  and  prior  to  the  year  specified  in 
clause  (i)  or  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2i 
(C),  by  (B)  tlie  number  of  months  In  such 
quarters;  except  that  any  such  individual 
who  is  fully  insured  (without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 214(a)  (4)  I  shall  have  his  average 
monthly  wage  computed  imder  this  subsec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  paragraph  if  .such 
computation  results  In  a  larger  piuaary  in- 
surance amount." 

(d)  Section  216(1)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
ameiicied  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  requirements  referred  to  In 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  paragraph  (2)(C) 
are  satisfied  by  an  individual  with  respect 
to  any  quarter  only  If — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  insured 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  214)  had 
he  attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  quarter,  and  (i)  he  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the 
40-quarter  period  which  ends  with  such 
quarter,  or  (li>  If  such  quarter  etids  before 
he  attains  (or  would  attain)  age  31.  not  less 
than  one-half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the 
quarters  during  the  period  ending  with  such 
quarter  and  beginning  after  he  attained  the 
age  21  were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (if  the 
number  of  quarters  In  such  period  is  less 
than  12)  not  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  in 
the  12-quarter  period  ending  with  sucii 
quarter  were  quarters  of  coverage:  or 

"(B)  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
'blindness'  as  defined  In  paragraph  ( I )  of 
this  sub.se<;tion)  and  has  not  less  than  6 
quarters  of  coverage  in  the  period  which 
ends  with  sucli  quarter. 

For  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  when  the 
number  of  quarters  in  any  period  is  an  odd 
number,  such  number  shall  be  reduced  by 
one.  and  a  quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  any  period  if  any  part  of  such  quar- 
ter wr.s  Included  in  a  prior  period  of  dis- 
ability imless  such  quarter  was  a  quarter 
of  coverage." 

(e)  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section  222(b>  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  such  an  Individual  whose  disability  is 
blindness  as  defined  In  section  216(1)  (1))" 
after  "an  individual  entitled  to  disability 
insurance  benefits". 

(f)  Section  223(a)(1)  of  such  .Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  of 
■blindness'  as  defined  In  section  216(i)  (1) ),"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  month  in  which 


he  attains  age  65"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  case  of  any  individual  other 
than  an  hidividual  whose  disability  Is  blind- 
ness (as  defined  in  section  216(iinii.  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  age  65":  and 

(3)    by  striking  out   the  second  .sei  te^.re 

(SI  Section  223(c)  (It  of  such  .\ct  i-t 
■  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(li  An  individual  shall  be  In.siu-ed  f^r 
dlsftbility  iuivritrice  benelits  in  any  mo'iiii 
ii" — 

"(A)  he  would  have  been  a  fully  iusi-.red 
individual  (as  defiiied  in  section  214)  had  he 
attained  age  62  and  filed  application  for 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  on  the  first 
day  of  such  month,  and  (i)  he  had  not  less 
than  20  quarters  of  coverage  during  the  40- 
quarter  period  wliich  ends  with  the  quarter 
In  wlUch  such  month  occurred,  or  (ii)  if  such 
month  ends  before  tlie  quarter  In  which  he 
attains  (or  would  attain)  age  31.  not  le-s 
than  cne-half  (and  not  less  than  6)  of  the 
quarters  diu-lng  the  period  endlnc,  with  the 
quarter  in  which  such  mouth  occurred  and 
fc>e<;inning  after  he  attained  the  age  of  21 
were  quarters  of  coverage,  or  (if  the  num- 
b'T  ox  quarters  in  such  period  Is  less  than 
12  •  net  less  than  6  of  the  quarters  hi  the 
12-quprter  period  ending  with  such  quartet 
v,  erp  quarters  ol  coverage,  or 

"(Bi  he  is  blind  (within  the  meaning  "f 
'blindness'  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (li) 
and  has  not  less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage 
In  the  period  which  ends  with  tlie  quarter  in 
which  such  month  occurs.  For  purposes  of 
clauses  (ii  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  when  the  number  of  quar- 
ters in  any  period  is  an  odd  number,  such 
n^iniber  shall  be  reduced  by  one,  and  a 
quarter  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  auv 
period  if  any  part  of  such  quarter  was  in- 
cluded in  a  period  of  disability  unles,s  such 
quarter  was  a  quarter  of  coverage." 

(h)  Section  223(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Art  is 
puiended  to  read  as  follows: 

"iB»  ijlhidness  (as  defined  in  section  21-5 
(i)(l>».' 

(i)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  .section  223(d) 
(4i  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(Other  than  an  individual  whose  dlsabilitv 
is  blindness,  as  defined  in  section  216(1)  (1) )" 
imniediately  after  "Individual". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  an  insured  individual 
w'io  is  luider  a  disability  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 22n(d)  (1 1  (B»  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
who  i^  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  bene- 
fits unc^er  section  202(a)  or  223  of  such  Act 
for  a  month  after  the  month  in  which  tins 
Act  is  enacted,  and  who  applies  for  a  recom- 
putatio)!  of  his  disability  insurance  benefit 
or  for  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  (If  he  is 
entitled  tinder  such  section  202(a))  in  or 
after  the  month  this  Act  is  enacted,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  21S(f)  1)  of  such  Act.  make  a 
reoomputation  of  such  benefit  if  such  recoin- 
putation  results  in  a  higher  primaiy  insur- 
ance amount. 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  tiiis  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  *or  and  after  the  second  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  i?  enacted. 
FACTSHErr — Improved  Disabilitv  Insur.xnce 
FOR  THE  Blind 

A  bill  CO  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Sle:'i- 
rity  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  conditions  gov- 
erning eligibility  of  blind  persons  to  receive 
disability  Insurance  benefits  thereunder 

Hi^torii.  Tlie  Disability  Insurance  for  the 
BUnd  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  six 
times,  was  first  offered  in  the  PSth  Congress 
by  Sei'.ator  Hubert  Humphrey.  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  introduced  the  bill  In  the  90th  Con- 
gre.-!s  v.'hereby  the  House-Senate  Conference 
on  Social  Security  matters  made  the  gener- 
ally accepted  definition  of  blindness  (20/200. 
etc.)  the  standard  for  visual  loss  under  the 
DlsabiU'-v  Insurance  Program.  Offered  again 
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In  the  91st  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  adopted  a  portion  of  the  proposed 
DlsabUity  Instirance  for  the  BUnd  bill  re- 
movUig  recency  of  quarters  earned  In  Social 
Secxirity-covered  work  requirement  making 
30,000  otherwise  ineligible  blind  persons  eli- 
gible for  disabiUiy  benefits.  In  the  93rd  Con- 
feress  the  Senate  passed  the  Disability  iasur- 
aace  for  the  Blind  bill  as  a  fioct  ameudineut 
to  H.R.  3153. 

ProLisions.  (1)  Allows  quulifloatlon  f^r  dis- 
ability benefits  to  the  person  who  is  blliid 
according  to  the  generally  accepted  defini- 
tion of  blindness  (20  200,  etc.)  and  wiio  has 
worked  six  quarters  in  Social  Security-cov- 
ered work;  (2)  continues  payment  of  benefits 
irrespective  of  ear!iings  so  long  as  blindness 
lasts,  rather  than  cutting  oil  benefits  if  the 
blind  person  earns  as  little  as  $200.00  in  a 
month,  a.s  provided  in  exlstuig  reg\Uatioas. 

What  will  be  accomplished.  Enactment  of 
the  above  provisions  will  establish  eligibility 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  to  blhid  per- 
sons who  have  worked  a  year  and  a  half  in 
employment  covered  by  Social  Security.  This 
eligibUity  wUl  continue  regardless  of  the 
earned  Income  of  the  blind  person. 

Through  such  an  arrangement,  all  of  the 
negative  incentives  which  now  discourage  a 
blind  person  from  seeking  employment  will 
be  removed.  No  secure  income  wUl  be  lost 
to  those  who  attempt  to  make  themselves 
productive.  Those  who  make  the  predictable 
response  of  seeking  and  finding  employment 
wiU  pay  into  Social  Security  rather  than  only 
drawing  benefits  as  Is  now  the  case.  Those 
who  find  employment  wUl  also  become  tax 
payers  rather  than  tax  burdens.  Payments  to 
blind  persons  from  Supplemental  Security 
Income  and  other  public  assistance  programs 
WiU  be  reduced  as  the  earnings  of  the  blind 
Increase. 

Why?  The  provisions  of  the  Disability  In- 
surance for  the  Blind  proposal  recognize  the 
severe   financial   disadvantages   which   con- 
front those  who  are  blind.  Although  mo5t 
blind  persons  possess  the  cipacity  to  be  pro- 
ductive In   the  labor  force,  their  efforts  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  are  frustrated  by  a 
system  which  rewards  idleness  with  financial 
security— the  certainty  of  the  monthly  check. 
Under  existing  law,  each  blind  person  re- 
ceiving  disability   insurance   benefits   must 
choose  between  alternatives  which  are  often 
unpleasant.  First,  he  may  elect  to  continue 
receiving   regular   benefit   checks,   realizing 
that  even  a  smaU  amount  of  income  earned 
through  work  nxay  jeopardize  entitlement  to 
the  monthly  checks.  Second,  he  may  elect  to 
seek  employment  In  the  hope  that  this  wUl 
be   financially   advantageous,    but   realizing 
that  an  important  measure  of  security  is  be- 
ing cast  aside  by  demonstrating  employabU- 
Ity   to   the   Social   Security   Administration, 
Those  who  choose  the  second  of  the  alterna- 
tives must  be  prepared  to  assume  the  finan- 
cial burdens  which  go  with  living  In  a  sight- 
structured   society— that    is,   they   must   be 
prepared  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  their 
Income  in  hiring  sight  for  Job  related  ac- 
tivities such  as  reading  or  driving.  Also  they 
must  be  prepared  to  face  a  world  which  has 
not  yet  accepted  the  concept  that  the  blind 
are  able  to  compete  equally  with  the  sighted 
In  terms  of  their  capacity  to  work   Because 
of   typical   employer   attlUides   toward   the 
blind,    the    Jobs  which    they  get   are   often 
short-term,   Insecure,   and  low  paying.   The 
person  who  is  sighted,  with  an  Income  of 
$15,000,  will,  if  he  becomes,  blind,  often  be 
employed  at  les.s  than  half  that  wage.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  employable  blind  pop- 
ulation is  either  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed. This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  correcting  this  Inequity. 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 

reduction  or  deferral  of  liability  for  the 

payment  of  a  part  of  the  Federal  estate 


tax  on  farms  the  fair  market  value  of 
V  hich  exceeds  the  value  which  such  prop- 
erty would  have  if  it  were  continued  to 
be  used  as  farm  land.  Refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ESTATE    TAX    RELIEF    FOR    FARM    OWKEIiS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  a  problem 
affeciing  many  citizens  of  tills  land— the 
farm  estate  tax.  The  recent  rapid  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  land  has  meant 
that  higher  and  higher  taxes  must  be 
faced  upon  the  death  of  a  farmer  or 
rancher. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  disappearance  of  family 
farms  by  failing  to  grant  them  relief  from 
the  Federal  estate  tax.  Since  most  farms 
and  ranchers  are  primarily  composed  of 
\ery  illiquid  a.ssets  and  frequently  oper- 
ate with  sizable  loans  or  mortgage  lia- 
bilities, cash  with  which  to  pay  these 
death  taxes  may  not  be  available.  In  in- 
creasing numbers,  heirs  to  a  farm  or 
ranch  are  forced  to  sell  the  operation  in 
order  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  tliis  country's 
most  valuable  assets  is  the  family  farm. 
Not  only  do  family  farms  produce  vital 
food  supplies,  but  they  also  represent  a 
way  of  hfe  worthy  of  support  and  preser- 
vation. Each  time  a  family  farm  disap- 
pears, we  suffer  the  threat  of  reduced 
food  production  capabilities  and  we  lose 
traditions  of  farm  life.  Furthermore,  in- 
dividuals are  often  forced  to  migi-ate  to 
urban  areas  which  are  already  burdened 
with  jobless  and  rootless  people.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  these  facts  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation. 

When  the  value  of  real  property  is 
determined  for  purposes  of  the  Federal 
estate  tax.  the  standard  used  is  "fair 
market  value."  This  standard  is  most 
frequently  defined  as  the  "price  at  which 
property  would  change  hands  between 
a  wilUng  buyer  and  a  willmg  seller."  In 
many  cases,  the  value  of  land  for  devel- 
opment purposes  such  as  housing  or 
shopping  center  construction  is  much 
greater  than  its  value  as  agricultural 
property.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
urban  fringe  areas  or  popular  recreation 
areas  where  an  acre  may  be  worth  $800 
if  used  for  agriculture  but  worth  $4,500 
for  development.  In  such  cases,  the 
higher  value  is  used  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax. 

Consider  the  example  of  a  cattle 
rancher  whose  property  is  located  in  an 
area  which  is  near  an  expanding  ski 
facility.  As  ranch  land,  his  property  may 
be  of  moderate  value,  but  for  develop- 
ment purposes  his  property  may  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  an  acre.  Does  Con- 
gress really  intend  that  the  rancher's 
heirs  be  forced  to  sell  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  ranch  so  Federal  taxes  can  be 
paid?  In  situations  such  as  I  liave  de- 
scribed, there  may  be  no  excess  ranch 
land  and  selling  any  part  of  it,  may  se- 
verely reduce  or  even  destroy  its  produc- 
tive capacity.  Regardless  of  what  Con- 
gress has  intended  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax,  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed frequently  is  the  end  result. 

Under  present  Federal  estate  tax  law, 
each  estate  is  permitted  an  exemption 
of  $60,000.  One  purpose  for  such  an  ex- 
emption Is  to  protect  estates  from  too 


burdensome  an  estate  tax.  However,  the 
amount  was  set  in  1942  and  no  longer 
affords  adequate  protection  in  situations 
where  estates  are  composed  of  large 
parcels  of  land. 

S.  1184  would  provide  that  farm  and 
ranch  property  included  in  an  estate 
would  be  valued  not  on  the  basis  of  "fair 
market  value"  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  and  similar  prod- 
ucts grown  on  the  property.  For  exam- 
ple, the  value  of  an  orange  grove  would 
be  based  on  its  capacity  to  produce 
oranges,  not  on  its  value  as  a  potential 
housing  dcvelopmejit  or  site  for  an  indus- 
trial plant. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  po.ssi- 
bility  that  heirs,  not  interested  in  the 
continued  agi-icultural  use  of  estate 
property,  might  benefit  from  my  pro- 
posal, I  have  imposed  certain  conditions 
on  property  which  would  qualify  for  re- 
lief. For  example,  land  quaUfyhig  for  this 
special  provision  must  have  been  farmed 
for  5  years  prior  to  the  decedent's  death 
is  well  as  for  5  years  after  the  death. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  indicated  that  it  will  take  up 
the  question  of  general  tax  reform  later 
this  year.  I  urge  that  committee  to  con- 
sider my  proposal  as  a  means  of  granting 
long  overdue  estate  tax  relief  to  the 
farming  and  ranching  families  of  this 
Nation. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure.  and  Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  month  of  May  1975  as  "Na- 
tional Car  Care  Month."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  preventive 
maintenance  on  the  automobiles  we 
drive  is  a  dire  necessity  if  there  Is  to  be 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  hves  we  lose  each  year  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

National  Safety  Council  statistics  in- 
dicate that  16,600,000  auto  accidents  oc- 
curred in  this  country  in  1973.  Statistics 
are  not  yet  complete  for  1974.  In  those 
2  years,  a  total  of  102,000  persons  died  as 
a  result  of  those  accidents.  That  is  great- 
er than  the  population  figures  in  thou- 
sands of  our  small  towns. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  pass  a  law  to  stop 
the  occurrence  of  auto  accidents.  I  only 
wish  we  could.  What  concerns  me  is  our 
ability  to  cut  dowTi  on  those  statistics  by 
such  simple  means  as  routine  car  main- 
tenance, and  our  apparent  failure  to  do 
so. 

In  a  1969  report  on  tm-npike  accidents, 
the  National  Safety  Council  determined 
that  some  kind  of  vehicle  defect  was  con- 
sidered a  factor  in  11  percent  of  all  fatal 
auto  accidents. 

In  a  1971  study  conducted  in  Louisiana, 
Montana,  and  North  Carolina,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  determined  that  In 
all  auto  accidents  in  those  three  States 
defective  tires  were  a  factor  in  57  per- 
cent of  the  fatal  accidents  that  occurred 
and  were  a  factor  in  30  percent  of  all  ac- 
cidents; and  that  defective  brakes  were 
a  factor  in  11  percent  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents that  occurred,  and  were  a  factor  in 
31  percent  of  all  accidents. 
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And  since  auto  accidents  are  not  sepa- 
rately investigated,  as  in  the  case  of  air 
crashes,  for  example,  we  can  only  assume 
that  actual  statistics  attesting  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defective  vehicles  or  de- 
fective or  worn-out  parts  of  a  vehicle  in 
auto  accidents  would  be  much  higher. 

In  other  words,  accidents  are  occurring 
and  are  causing  deaths  and  serious  in- 
juries which  may  well  be  preventable  by 
routine  auto  maintenance. 

I  am  today  asking  that  the  month  of 
May  be  designated  "National  Car  Care 
Month"  In  order  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  Impact  of  preventive  auto  main- 
tenance on  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  country. 

If  such  a  resolution  would  encourage 
more  Americans  to  take  better  care  of 
their  cars  than  they  do  now.  then  I  would 
feel  safer  driving  on  our  highways. 

So  many  expensive  repairs  can  be 
avoided  by  much  simpler  maintenance  in 
the  first  place. 

For  example,  nearly  90  percent  of  all 
tire  trouble  occurs  in  the  Ipst  10  percent 
of  tread  wear.  All  It  takes  to  check  the 
tread  Is  to  place  a  penny  in  the  tread  to 
check  wear.  It  Is  much  better  to  replace 
a  worn  tire  before  it  has  a  chance  to  blow 
out  on  a  busy  highway  at  high  speed. 

Regular  changing  of  motor  oil  and  of 
oil  and  air  filters  prevents  a  lot  of  stall- 
ing In  major  Intersections. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  simple  steps  will  save 
a  lot  of  worry. 

The  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories 
Association  estimates  that  more  than 
half  of  all  car  engines  are  operating 
Inefficiently.  In  a  recent  test  of  New  York 
City's  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Pollu- 
tion's 25  department  cars,  two-thirds  of 
the  cars  required  a  new  air  filter;  62  per- 
cent needed  new  spark  plugs;  and  one- 
third  needed  new  positive  crankcase 
ventilation,  PCV,  valves. 

The  obvious  benefits  beyond  the  sav- 
ings of  lives  and  of  wear-and-tear  on 
one's  car  are  the  savings  of  money  and 
energy.  Cars  properly  tuned  get  an  aver- 
age of  8.2  to  25  percent  better  gas  mile- 
age than  cars  not  properly  tuned. 

Emission  control  devices  are  considered 
a  major  factor  affecting  auto  fuel  econ- 
omy. If  not  maintained,  such  controls 
can  cut  gas  mileage  up  to  25  percent. 

Misfiring  spai-k  plugs  can  cut  mileage 
by  10  percent.  Sparic  plugs  should  be 
checked  every  7,500  miles. 

Improper  front-wheel  alinement  can 
cost  another  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
miles  per  gallon. 

Failure  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  bumed-out  headlights,  brake  lights, 
and  turn  signals  can  cost  untold  highway 
suffering. 

By  encouraging  routine  car  care,  we 
are  encouraging  auto  safety  habits  that 
will  benefit  all  of  us. 

In  terms  of  the  energy  crisis,  we  have 
learned  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
that  we  cannot  continue  the  wasteful 
energy  consumption  practices  of  the  past. 
Transportation  accounts  for  25  percent 
of  our  total  energy  consumption.  Even  a 
small  percentage  of  savings  is  therefore 
significant. 

It  is  Important  to  our  Nation's  health, 
also,  since  more  than  54  percent  of  our 
annual  automobile  mileage — 1.2  trillion 
mUes— Is  registered  In  urban  areas. 


With  the  postTJonement  of  Federal 
new-car  emission  regulations,  the  burden 
of  cutting  down  pollution  shifts  from  the 
auto  manufacturer  to  the  consumer- 
commuter. 

In  terms  of  the  state  of  our  economy, 
we  are  wise  to  do-it-yom-self  whatever 
auto  maintenance  tasks  we  know  how  to 
perform,  and  to  trust  reputable  auto 
mechanics  to  handle  those  we  cannot. 
Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  setting 
aside  a  specific  month  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans are  made  more  aware  of  the 
desirability  and  need  for  effective  and 
regular  car  care  may  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  tlie  safety  of  our  Nation's 
highways,  on  the  quaUty  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  on  the  value  of  our  hard- 
earned  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
joint  resolution  calling  for  designation 
of  May  as  "National  Car  Care  Month " 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  57 
Whereas  latest  National  Safety  Council  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  16,600.000  auto  accidents 
occurred  In  this  country  In  1973.  resulting  In 
55,800  deaths;  and 

Whereas  46,200  auto  accident  fatalities 
were  reported  natlonv^-lde  in  1974;  and 

Whereas  a  1969  repwt  on  turnpike  acci- 
dents estimates  11  per  centum  of  all  fatal 
accidents  involve  some  kind  of  vehicle  de- 
fect: and 

Whereas  auto  safety  Inspection  standards 
are  not  uniform  In  aU  fifty  States;  and 

Whereas  car  maintenance  is  as  essential  a 
factor  In  accident  prevention  as  skillful  driv- 
ing; and 

Whereas  the  lag  in  new-car  sales  due  to 
the  state  of  the  economy  this  year  places 
greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  auto  main- 
tenance than  In  the  past;  and 

Whereas  awareness  of  the  critical  impact 
of  effective  car  care  on  the  safety  of  our 
highways  and  the  conservation  of  energy  will 
encourage  attainment  of  these  goals:  Nov/ 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  1975, 
as  "National  Car  Care  Month",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
interested  groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 
serve that  month  with  appropriate  activities 
and  efforts  to  maximize  road  safety  by  en- 
couraging conscientious  care  and  niainte- 
nance  of  automobiles. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13 <b) 
(24»  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  exempt  certain  employment  In 
residential  treatment  facilities  for  chil- 
dren from  homes  having  an  unfavorable 
home  environment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1974— Public  Law  93-259.  The  law  con- 
tains what  I  believe  is  a  technical  prob- 
lem that,  nonetheless,  is  jeopardizing  the 
operation  of  a  program  in  Nebra.ska  of 
rehabilitative  care  for  children  assigned 
to  the  program  by  the  duly-established 
courts  in  the  State. 

The  Nebraska  Center  for  Children  and 


Youth,  operated  by  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  has  existed  since 
1887  to  take  care  of  children  referred  to 
it  by  any  juvenile  court  in  the  State. 

Obviously,  this  is  an  essential  program 
providing  not  only  rehabilitation  for 
young  people  needing  such  attention,  but 
also  providing  the  chance  of  a  meaning- 
ful life  filled  with  meaningful  goals  to 
youtlis  and  children  who.  in  most  in- 
stances, because  of  home  or  socioeco- 
nomic background,  have  not  had  tlie 
chance  to  become  self-directed  in  a  waj 
conducive  to  adjustment  in  our  society. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  the  operation 
of  the  program. 

The  Nebraska  Center  for  Children  and 
Youth  consists  of  a  central  unit  in  Lui- 
coln.  Nebr.,  with  residency  not  In  excess 
of  77.  and  a  number  of  group  homes 
acro.ss  the  State,  which  care  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  persons  per  unit. 

The  central  unit  features  two  main 
programs.  Fii-st,  there  is  a  cottage  life 
program  where  children  reside  with  a 
hired  couple  in  a  setting  to  approximate 
a  home  environment  when  living  at  home 
is  not  feasible.  Second,  there  Is  a  special 
program  called  control  care  utilizing 
a  therapeutic  treatment  environment  to 
reach  youUi  who  act  out  In  protest  to 
home  or  social  injustices. 

These  programs,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  group  homes,  involve  total  care 

24-hour-a-day  supervision.  responsibU- 
ity  for  health  care,  attltudinal  develop- 
ment, reUgious,  moral  and  social  train- 
ing, as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  adminis- 
trative details  such  care  entails. 

Obviously,  this  Is  not  an  8-hour-a-day 
job  for  any  of  the  couples  or  individuals 
employed  by  the  center. 

A  problem  arises  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1974  which  I  believe  should  ex- 
empt this  agency  from  paying  overtime 
to  persons  employed  in  the  cottages  at 
the  central  facUity  in  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  or 
in  the  group  homes  across  the  State. 

I  believe  the  exemption  exists  in  the 
intent  of  the  law.  I  beUeve  my  amend- 
ment is  needed  in  order  to  clarify  it. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Nebraska  De- 
partment of  Public  WeUare  that  section 
B.  exemption  24.  part  B  gives  the  State 
the  hberty  to  employ  couples  In  its  cot- 
tages at  the  main  campus  in  Lincoln  and 
in  numerous  group  homes  over  the  State 
without  paying  overtime  because  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  said  section. 

My  amendment  would  clarify  the  sec- 
tion to  avoid  a  possible  ruling  that  the 
word  or  in  section  B.  exemption  24,  part 
A  could  be  intended  to  mean  and. 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  question 
about  interpretation. 

Conference  Report  93-758  ordered  to 
be  printed  March  28, 1974,  states  on  page 
12,  section  17.  section  13(b>.  exemption 
24.  part  A: 

who  are  orphans  or  one  of   whose   natural 
parents  Is  deceased,  or  . . . 

But  Mr.  James  L.  Sur.tum.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  contends  that 
the  or  in  part  A  was  a  misprint. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  tre- 
mendous cost  differential  that  could  se- 
riously Impair  the  quality  of  a  program 
so  Important  to  the  State. 
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I  think  Mr.  Robert  M.  Rudell,  admin- 
istrator of  Oie  Nebraska  Center  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  states  the  problem  most 
effectively.  In  r.  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Rudell 
writes: 

Cwreopo'ideic"  to  the  .'Administrator  of 
Wage  and  Hour  Divisio:i,  Department  of  La- 
bor .  .  .  clearly  points  out  the  dollars  com- 
mitted by  the  people  in  Nebraska  to  cottage 
p.arenio  and  group  home  parents.  There  is  a 
point,  however,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
f  mid  programs  or  in  good  conscience  request 
tiie  Legislature  to  .support  our  programs. 

Strict  interpretations  of  wage  and  hour 
K'^lslation  to  agencies  such  as  ours  presents 
the  possibility  oi  mini-institutions  develop- 
ing over  the  State.  A  mini-institution  is  one 
where  children  are  cared  for  on  clgjit  hour 
shifts  and  a  home  environment  is  lost. 

In  a  time  when  we  have  in  Nebraska 
greater  and  greater  need  for  sound  treament 
programs,  we  liud  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding us  with  barriers  to  sound  i'i;»:>age- 
nieut  objectives. 
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And  Mr.  Rudell  concludes: 
The  law  ha^  great  potential  for  !.  ud<h:p 
to  children  and  youth  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  it  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  to  create  such  hard-ship. 
Clearly,  those  of  us  who  passed  tiie  law 
did  not  intend  to  de.stroy  the  possibility 
of  total  care  for  our  young  people  who 
require  it. 

This  amendment  would  simply  clarify 
the  intent  oi  tlie  law,  and  would  save 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Nebraska,  and  in 
other  States,  that  are  needed  to  rebuild 
the  lives  of  children  and  youtlis  who. 
somewhere  along  Uie  line,  foiuKi  iliey 
needed  a  second  chance. 

I  urge  speedy  action  on  this  nmeiid- 
ment  as  it  involves  fiscal  planning  in 
agencies  across  the  country. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1185 
Be  it  enaitcd  hy  the Senute  and  llou-:r 
of  Repreaentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(b)  (24)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "in.stitution"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (A)  of  such  seotioa 
"or  by  a  State": 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "or"  at  the  rnd 
of  clause  (B); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (B)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(C)  who  are  enrolled  in  a  residential- 
treatment  or  community-based  facility  to 
approximate  a  home  enviroimient  when  liv- 
ing at  home  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate,"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "histitution"  the 
first  time  It  appears  in  the  matter  following 
clause  (C)  (as  Inserted  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  amendment)  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "or  a  facility  operated  by  s  State";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  "institution*  the 
.second  time  it  appears  in  such  matter  a 
I'onuna  and  the  following:  "or  frcni  s>ich 
SlTtte". 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  order  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  to  promote  the 
development  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
oil  and  gas  resources,  to  provide  for  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  to  promote 
competiUon  in  the  production  of  oil  and 


gas  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  under  the  act  to  the  coastal 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  assure  the 
orderly  development  of  our  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
It  is  the  same  bUl  I  introduced  last  ses- 
sion, and  directs  more  stringent  and  in- 
telligent Federal  planning  prior  to  leas- 
ing of  our  OCS  resources. 

To  insure  effective  planning,  the  Ped- 
f  ral  Government  must  have  access  to  the 
most  complete  data  on  the  extent  of  the 
oil  and  gas  resources  to  be  leased.  Tliese 
are  publicly  held  resources,  and  by  re- 
quiring tJiat  full  information  on  tlieir 
extent  be  suppUed  to  the  Government 
prior  to  leasing,  we  can  be  a.ssured  that 
the  public  receives  a  fair  return  for  their 
value.  Additionally,  we  will  have  more 
complete  knowledge  of  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  greater  State 
and  public  participation  in  the  decision- 
makhig  process  of  leasing,  and  includes 
a  provision  for  sharing  of  the  revenues 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  adjacent  coastal  States  which  will  be 
impacted  by  offshore  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment. A  strong  liability  provision  is  in- 
fludeti  to  insure  effective  oil  spill  pre- 
yeiition  nipasures  and  quick  cleanup  ac- 
tivitio.s  nnd  adequate  compensation  for 
any  oil  discharges  which  might  occur. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  must  increase 
?11  of  our  available  domestic  energy 
sources.  One  estimate  of  these  Federal 
resources  in  the  OCS  is  58  to  116  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  3-55  to  710  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas.  In  1974  production  from 
existing  leases  constituted  12  percent  of 
U.S.  oil  production  and  15  percent  of  gas 
production.  Pull  development  of  these 
supplies  in  the  next  several  years  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  meet- 
ing our  enei-gy  needs. 

We  cannot,  however,  afford  to  be  un- 
wisely rushed  into  developing  these  re- 
sources at  any  cost.  Drilling  and  tire  de- 
velopment of  the  OCS  have  a  substantial 
and  potentially  adverse  impact  on  other 
important  uses  of  our  ocean  resources  as 
well  as  a  significant  impact  on  the  sev- 
eral coa.^.tal  States  which  will  be  affected 
by  offshore  leasing.  A  careful  balance 
must  be  reached  between  meeting  our 
energy  needs  and  according  full  protec- 
tion to  other  marine  and  coastal  re- 
som-ces  and  uses. 

The  Interior  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees are  about  to  begin  joint  hearings  on 
proposed  changes  in  the  present  leasing 
of  our  offshore  resources.  Meanwhile, 
the  Interior  Department  Ls  proceeding 
with  its  previously  announced  leasing 
plans.  Strong  State  and  congressional 
opposition  to  these  plans  has  resulted  in 
some  modification,  but  this  opposition 
only  highlights  the  continuing  need  to 
make  substantive  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  I  urge  the  committees  and  the 
Congiess  to  give  the  issues  involved  a 
full  airing,  and  to  proceed  expeditiously 
in  passing  legislation  which  will  protect 
the  varied  Interests  concerned  with  OCS 
tlevelopment. 


Ml-.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1186 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental 
Slielf  Lands  Act  AmcJidments  of  1974". 

The  Congress  fl)ids — 

that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  develop  it.s  domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources In  Older  to  meet  its  increasing  energy 
needs,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  degrading 
tlie  environmenl ; 

that  substantial  petr.ileiim  resources  are 
located  within  the  Isnds  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tii'ental  Shelf; 

t'lat  it  is  essennol  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
mcTii^^  to  establish  procedures  that  will  allow 
the  development  of  those  resources  within 
a  framework  of  strict  environmental  safe- 
guards; 

that  the  interest  of  all  United  States  citl- 
yr.ns  in  these  vital  matters  mttst  be  recog- 
nized, by  providing  for  public  disclosure  of 
information  and  public  participation  in  the 
procedures  involved  in  the  development  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  petroleum  resources; 
that  full  and  fair  competition  shall  be 
)nalntained  in  all  operations  on  the  Outer 
Cdntlnental  Shelf  lands;    and 

that  a  portion  of  the  revenues  from  such 
operations  shall  go  to  the  adjacent  coastal 
States,  in  return  for  the  efforts  undertaken 
and  the  cnvlrr,nmental  risks  incurred  by 
ilie.sc  States  in  the  development  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  petroleum  resources. 

Skc.  2.  (a)   Section  9  of  the  Outer  Conil- 
nental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1333)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  DisposmoN  op  Revenues.— (a)  All 
rentals,  royalties,  oi;  other  sums  paid  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
or  In  connection  vrtth  any  lease  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  period  begln- 
nnig  June  5,  1950,  and  ending  with  the  dav 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  credited  to 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(b)   All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  or  in  connection  with  any  lease 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  with  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States-    and 
of  the  amount  of  the  revenues  so  deposited 
in  each  fiscal  year  which  are  attributable  to 
that  portion  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
adjacent  to  any  State  or  that  portion  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  which  a  State 
by  interstate  compact  has  limited  itself— 
"(1)   60  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  such  adjacent 
State,  to  be  added  to  its  general  fuud.9  and 
to  be  used  for  what  it  deems  to  be  hi  its 
Ijest  interests,  e.xcept  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  clause  (A)   if  the  revenues  attributable 
to  a  State  in  any  fiscal  year  amount  to  $50.- 
000,000  or  more   in   royalties,   then   rentals 
bonuses,   or   revenues    other   than   royaltie; 
.shall  not  be  Included,  or  (B)  if  the  revenue  , 
attributable   to  a  State   in   any   fiscal   year 
amount  to  less  than  $50,000,000  in  royalties, 
such  revenues  other  than  royalties  shall  be 
included  i:i  such  amount  as  does  not  exceed 
850,000,000  in  total  revenues  attributable  to 
such  State:  and 

"(2)  if  the  revenues  attributable  to  anv 
one  State  In  a  single  year  exceed  $26,000,000, 
the  share  of  tiie  excess  payable  to  that  State 
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under  clause  (1)  shall  be  reduced  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 

"Amounts  Percentages 

From  $25,000,000  to  $35,000,000 45 

From  $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000 30 

From  $45,000,000  to  $50,000,000 20 

On  e.\cess  over  $50,000,000 -         10 

"(c)  Any  moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  or  In  con- 
nection with  a  lease  but  held  in  escrow 
pending  the  determination  of  a  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  lands  on  account  of  which 
such  moneys  are  paid  constitute  part  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  such  lands  are  ultimately  determined 
to  constitute  said  part  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  be  distributed — 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  if 
paid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  and 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
if  paid  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  such  amendments.". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  in  any 
manner  any  right,  claim,  or  interest  of  any 
State  In  any  funds  received  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  held  In 
escrow  pending  the  determination  of  any 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  submerged 
lands  on  account  of  which  such  funds  are 
received  constitute  a  part  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  In 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  any 
claim  of  any  State  to  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  In,  or  jurisdiction  over,  any  sub- 
merged lands. 

Sec.  3.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 15,  16,  and  17  as  sections  25,  26,  and 
27,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 14  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  15.  Stitot  of  OtrrEK  Cottinental 
Shelf. — (a)  Within  one  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
consultation  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  and  other  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies,  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  collect  all  relevant  data  on 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  poten- 
tially available  for  exploitation  of  oil  and  gas 
resources,  but  not  yet  leased  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  study  shall  include  considera- 
tion of  the  following: 

"(1)  basic  geological  and  geophysical  data 
ivlatlng  to  the  presence  of  oU  or  gas; 

"(3)  biological  data  on  marine  plant  and 
animal  life,  sensitivity  of  all  species  to 
changes  In  the  marine  environment,  and 
existing  pollution  conditions; 

"(3)  oceanographlc  and  meteorological 
data.  Including  waves,  winds,  currents,  tides, 
water  depth,  topographical  conditions,  and 
probable  behavior  of  ollspllls  from  given 
points; 

"(4)  transportation  data.  Including  ship- 
ping, pipelines,  and  any  other  facilities;  and 

"(5)  other  resovirce  use  data,  including 
commercial  fishing,  sports  fishing,  and 
boating. 

"(b)  In  conjunction  with  this  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Ckivemment,  including  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  determine  other  present 
or  projected  uses  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
areas,  and  shall  cooperate  with  these  agen- 
cies in  developing  use  patterns  which  are 
not  In  conflict  and  which  do  not  impede  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  these  areas. 

"(c)  No  leasing  shall  be  conducted  on  any 
area  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  imtll 
the  study  of  that  area  required  under  this 
section  has  been  completed. 


"Sec.  16.  Designation  of  Leasing  Abeas.— 
(a)  On  the  basis  of  the  study  pursuant  to 
section  16,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  Designate  priority  development  areas 
In  the  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  for  purpKJses  of  leasing  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  These  shall  be  areas  in 
which  there  Is  determined  to  be  the  greatest 
potential  for  development  of  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources  and  the  lea-st  risk  of  environmental 
damage  resulting  therefrom. 

"(2)  Designate  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  in  which  leasing  shall  be 
prohibited  due  to  risk  of  environmental  dam- 
age. Including  damage  to  commercial  and 
recreational  activities. 

"(b)  Before  designating  any  area  as  avail- 
able for  leasing  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  make  an  evaluation  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  available  in  that  area,  and 
shall  include  in  making  such  evaluation  the 
following : 

"(i)  information  which  he  directs  to  be 
gathered  in  siu-veys  conducted  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  using  best  avail- 
able techniques,  including  seismic  explora- 
tion and  subsoil  surveys; 

"(11)  all  data  pertaining  to  that  area  held 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
Federal  Government  agencies; 

"(iii)  all  data  pertaining  to  that  area  ob- 
tained by  private  companies  under  explora- 
tory permits  issued  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  require  .submission,  in  complete  and 
comprehensible  form,  of  such  Information 
held  by  private  companies  at  the  time  that 
an  area  is  placed  under  consideration  for 
leasing,  and  shall  notify  the  companies  to 
that  elTect:  Provided  further,  Tliat  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  authority,  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  to  sign  and  Issue  subpenas 
for  the  production  of  relevant  books,  papers, 
charts,  and  other  documents  or  materials, 
and,  in  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  tmder  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid  of  tlie 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  to 
compel  such  person,  after  notice,  to  appear 
and  produce  dociunents  before  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided  further,  That  no  private  com- 
pany shall  be  permitted  to  conduct  further 
exploration  or  to  bid  for  or  hold  a  lease  in 
the  designated  area  unless  it  submits  the 
requisite  Uiformatlou  to  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  make  available  to  the  public  all  in- 
formation obtained  tuider  subsection  ( 1 ) ; 
Provided,  That,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law  or  by  this  Act,  Individual  company 
data  obtained  under  that  subsection  shall 
be  kept  confidential  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
except  that  such  InformaUon  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  persons  empowered  to  carry 
out  this  Act  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  hold  public  hearings  in  any  coastal 
area  where  such  leasing  may  have  an  en- 
vironmental or  commercial  effect  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  at  such  hearings  for 
comments  from  State  and  local  government 
officials,  environmental  groups,  commercial 
interests,  and  other  interested  persons,  on 
both  the  area  to  be  designated  and  the  terms 
of  leases  to  be  Issued  thereon,  and  make 
transcripts  of  such  hearings  available  to  the 
public;  and 

"(4)  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Governor 
or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  coastal  area  or  areas  are  located. 

"Sec,  17.  Additional  Leasing  REQtmiE- 
MENTs. — (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  pub- 
lic at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  entering  into 
any  lease  pursuant  to  this  Act — 

"  (1)  the  terms  of  such  lease:  and 
"(2)   Information  which  he  has  obtained 
under  section  16(b)(1)  with  respect  to  oil 
and  gas  resources  available  In  the  area  cov- 


ered by  such  lease.  In  usable  and  summary 
form. 

"(b)  Bids  for  lenses  and  supporting  mate- 
rials shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  request. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  in- 
clude in  any  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  such  special  conditions  as  he  determines 
necessary  as  a  result  of  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  section  16. 

"(d)  After  consultation  with  Slate  and 
locpl  ofllcials  and  other  interested  persons 
in  the  affected  area,  the  Secretary  may  stipu- 
late as  a  condition  of  entering  into  any 
lease  that  priority  shall  be  given  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  that  area  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced under  such  leas?. 

"(e)  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  feasible 
production  of  oil  and  gas  from  leases  i.ssued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — • 
"(1)  piior  to  etiterlng  into  any  new  lease, 
set  standards  for  drilling  and  production 
under  that  lease,  including  agreements  on 
timetables  and  commitment  of  resources; 

"(2)  prior  to  renewing  any  existing  lease, 
determine  that  oil  and  gas  is  being  produced 
in  paying  quantities  under  that  lease,  or 
set  standards  for  production  within  a  stipu- 
lated period  of  time  not  to  e.xceed  two  years: 
Provided,  That  failure  to  comply  with  these 
standards  shall  result  in  forfeiture  of  the 
lease  at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time: 

"(3)  conduct  a  survey  and  evaluation  of 
the  capacity  of  all  wells  currently  classified 
as  'producing,  shut-in'  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  order  production 
within  one  year  if  he  determines  that  pro- 
duction from  such  a  well  is  technically  and 
geologically  feasible  and  would  not  violate 
any  environmental  requirement  Imposed  by 
law  or  regulation:  Provided,  That  failure  to 
comply  with  such  order  shall  result  In  for- 
feiture by  the  lessee  of  acreage  containing 
such  well  classified  'producing,  shut-In'.". 

"Sec.  18.  Promotion  of  Competition. —  (a) 
No  lease  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
unless  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  issuance  of  such  lease  will 
not  Involve  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Such  determination  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  request  for  a 
ruling.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  memorandum  giving  the  basis  of 
the  determination  and  shall  make  such 
memorandum  available  to  Interested  parties 
upon  request. 

'•(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  publish  a  report  with  rec- 
ommendations for  promoting  competition 
and  maximizing  revenues  from  the  leasing 
of  Outer  Conunental  Shelf  lands,  and  shall 
include  a  plan  for  Implementing  tecaia- 
mended  changes.  Such  report  shall  include 
consideration  of  the  following — 

"(1)  royalty  bidding  system  as  compared 
to  the  bonus  bidding  system; 

"(2)  evaluation  of  alternative  bidding  sys- 
tems not  covered  under  present  law; 

"(3)  measures  to  ease  entry  of  new  com- 
petitors; and 

"(4)  meastires  to  increase  supply  to  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  distributors. 

"Sec.  19.  Authority  of  Administratob  or 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. — (a) 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  for  protection  of  the  environment 
from  operations  conducted  (Including  equip- 
ment used  therein)  under  leases  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  Include — 

"(1)  requirements  for  the  use  of  best 
available  technology.  Including  replacement 
of  existing  equipment  where  necessary; 

"(2)  provisions  for  Inspections  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  any  time  to  determine  proper 
compliance  with  such  regulations; 
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"(3)  requirements  that  a  thoroueh  In- 
spection be  conducted  by  the  Administrator 
semiannually; 

••(♦)  provislQUs  for  inspections  by  officials 
ot  the  State  or  States  affected  by  operationa 
under  a  particular  lease;  and 

"(5)  requiremeutis  for  submission  of  a  con- 
tingency plan  to  be  Implemented  in  the 
event  of  a  discharge  of  oil. 

"(bi  (1)  Any  holder  of  a  lease  pursxiant  to 
this  Act  and  any  other  person  subject  to 
any  regulation  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
who  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  such  regulations  shall  be  li- 
able to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for 
each  such  violation.  Each  day  on  which  such 
violation  occurs  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
The  Administrator  may  assess  and  compro- 
mise such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be  as.sess- 
ed  until  the  holder  or  other  person  charged 
shall  have  been  given  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  on  compromise,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  holder,  or  other 
person  charged  in  attempting  to  achieve 
rapid  compliance,  after  notification  of  a  vio- 
lation, shall  be  considered  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(2)  Willful  noncompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  any  regulations  '-ssued  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  a  holder  of  a  lease  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  by  any  other  person  subject  to 
any  such  regulation  shall  be  considered  a 
crime  punishable  by  a  term  of  no  more  than 
one  year  in  prison. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  may  (1) 
suspend  all  or  part  of  operations  on  any  lease 
for  violations  of  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  terminate 
any  lease  for  repeated  serious  violations. 

"Sec.  20.  Requirements  for  State  Develop- 
ment OP  Certain  Lands. — (a)  In  the  interesto 
of  protecting  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  no  State  shall  authorize  or 
provide  In  any  way  for  any  construction  or 
development  of  any  kind  on  or  in  any  land 
beneath  navigable  waters,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (2)  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act, 
until  it  has  prepared  a  report  including  the 
following : 

"(1)  the  euviionmeutal  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

•■(2)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  implemented, 

"  (3)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 
"(4)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

"(5)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

Prior  to  making  any  such  report,  the  respon- 
sible State  official  shall  consult  with  and 
obtain  the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  impact  involved.  Copies 
of  such  report  and  the  comments  and  views 
of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  to  the  public 
as  provided  by  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  accompany  the  pro- 
posal through  the  State  agency  review 
processes. 

•■(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  interstate  agency  to 
adopt  or  enforce  any  standard,  limlt.ition. 
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or  standard  of  performance  which  is  more 
stringent  tlian  any  required  under  this  Act. 
•'Sec.  21.  Liabilitt.— (a)  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  and  except 
when  the  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  an 
act  of  war,  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
onshore  or  offshore  faculty  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  pipelines,  terminals,  plat- 
forms, and  drilling  rigs)  or  vessel  engaged 
in  the  e.xtraction,  production,  transportation, 
or  storage  of  oil  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands,  in  conjunction  with  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Liability  Pixnd  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection,  shaU  be 
strictly  liable  without  regard  to  fault  for 
all  damages,  incUuling  cleanup  costs,  sus- 
tained by  any  person  or  entity,  public  or 
private,  as  the  result  of  discharges  of  oil 
from  such  facility  or  vessel.  Damages  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  injury  to  per- 
sons; spoiling  of  beaches  and  coastal  com- 
munities; destruction  and  injury  of  sea 
birds;  fouling  of  boats,  fishing  gear,  piers, 
and  quays;  damage  to  fish,  shellfish,  and 
larvae,  hicludhig  loss  of  income  from  har- 
vesting of  same;  risk  of  fire  in  harbors  and 
other  enclosed  waters;  and  loss  of  income 
from  tourism. 

"(b)  Strict  liability  shall  not  be  imposed 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  a  damaged  party  if  tlie  damage  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  party. 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  liability  without 
fault  is  imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  the  damages  Involved  were  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  third  party,  the  rules  of 
subrogation  shall  apply  in  accordance  vsith 
the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  dam- 
age occurred 

"(d)  Strict  liability  for  all  claims  arising 
out  of  any  one  incident  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  If  the  total  claims  allowed  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000,  they  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately. The  unpaid  portion  of  any 
claim  may  be  asserted  and  adjudicated  xnider 
other  applicable  Federal  or  State  law. 

"(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
shall  be  Jointly  and  .severally  liable  for  the 
first  $14,000,000  of  such  claims  that  are  al- 
lowed, and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
$14,000,000  shall  be  demonstrated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  311(p) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1321  (p)).  The  fund 
shall  be  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  claims 
that  are  allowed  up  to  $100,000,000. 

"(c)  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  L.iiids 
Liability  Fund  is  hereby  established  as  a 
nonprofit  corporate  entity  that  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  its  own  name.  The  fund  shall  be 
administered  tuider  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall  be  subject 
to  an  annual  audit  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  a  copy  of  the  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"  (f )  There  shall  be  collected  from  the  own- 
er of  the  oil  as  produced  at  the  wellhead  a 
fee  of  5  cents  per  barrel.  The  collection  shall 
cease  when  $100,000,000  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  fund,  and  It  shall  be  resumed 
when  the  accumulation  in  the  fund  falls 
below  $100,000,000.  The  owner  of  the  oil  shall 
be  required  to  maintain  a  device  suitable  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  oil  conveyed,  for 
purposes  of  collecting  this  fee. 

"(g)  Tlie  collections  under  paragraph  (f) 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  fund.  Costs  of  ad- 
mlnlsti-ation  shall  be  paid  from  the  money 
paid  to  the  fund,  and  all  sums  not  needed 
lor  administration  and  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  shall  be  invested  prudently  In  in- 
come-producing .secm-ities  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Income  from  such  securities  shall 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

"(h)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted to  preempt  the  field  of  strict  liability 
or  to  preclude  any  State  from  imposing  addi- 
tional requirements. 

"Sec.  22.  National  PEi-ROLEtJM  Reserve. — 


(*)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  all  lands  leased 
ptirsuant  to  this  Act,  require  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
of  reserve  operating  capacity  which  is  able 
if  necessary  to  produce  within  ninety  days 
an  amount  of  oil  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  crude  oil  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1972. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  require  regular  repDi-ts  from  each 
holder  of  a  lease  pursuant  to  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  qiiiiutlties  and  location  of  oil 
reserves  located  on  such  lease  and  such  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  pubUc  inspection; 
"(2)  make  necessary  inspections  of  leased 
areas  and  facilities  thereon  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  such  reports  and  other  neces- 
sary information;  and 

"(3)  perform  such  drilling  and  other  ex- 
ploratory work  in  areas  offered  for  lease  os 
is  nece.ssary  to  determine  oil  resources  avail- 
able. 

"Sec.  23.  OviTER  Continental  Shelf  Opfra- 
tions  Advisory  Board. — (a)  There  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Operations  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  tiie 
Secret-nry  or  his  designee,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  ten  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  from  the  Envlrcmiental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  others  to  represent 
appropriate  St«te,  interstate,  and  local  gov.-, 
ernment  agencies  in  coastal  areas,  experts 
in  the  fields  of  operations  in  the  Outer  Cour 
tinental  Shelf,  private  industry  involved  ia' 
su(;h  operations  and  organizations  or  groups' 
demonstrating  an  active  interest  in  such 
operations  and  the  environmental  effects 
thereof. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
thereof.  A  majority  of  the  membei-s  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  official  positions  of  the  Board, 
"(c)  The  Board  shall — 
"  ( i )  review  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
tne  regulations  ptirsuant  thereto; 

"(2)  monitor  the  enforcement  of  such  pro- 
\  islons  and  regulations; 

"(3)  make  reconmnendatlons  to  the  Seci;?- 
tary  for  any  necessary  changes  in  sucli  pro- 
visions or  regulations;  and 

"(4)  hold  public  hearings  whenever  and 
wherever  appropriate  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

The  Secretary  shall  forward  all  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress,  along  with  his 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  at 
least  annually. 

•(d)  Members  of  the  Board  from  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  from  State 
and  local  governments  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  for  their  services  as 
members  of  the  Board.  Members  of  the  Board 
selected  from  the  private  sector,  while  serv- 
ing on  business  of  the  Board,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  If  service  on 
the  Board  would  result  in  loss  of  income 
which  would  otherwise  be  earned.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  buslne.ss, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  such  office  space 
and  facilities,  and  such  secretarial,  clerical, 
technical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  in- 
formation and  data  in  his  possession  or  un- 
der his  control,  as  the  Board  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"Sec.  24.  Extension  of  Boundaries. — With- 
in one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  President  shall  take  appropriate  action 
to  delineate,  adjudicate,  and  extend  all 
boundaries  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  This 
shall  include  procedures  for  settling  any  out- 
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standing  boundajy  disputes.  Including  inter- 
national boundaries  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  between  the  United 
.States  and  Mexico,  and  establishing  bound- 
aries between  adjacent  States,  as  directed  in 
ssction  4  of  this  Act.". 

ANiENDMENT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  INFOBMATfON  PRO- 
VISIONS   OF   TITLE    5,    UNITED    STATES   CODE 

Sec.  4.  Section  552(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  hiserting 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(7),  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and  bv  striking  ottt  clause 
(91. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciuity  Act  to  provide  for  annual 
increases  in  the  amount  which  individ- 
uals may  earn  without  sufifering  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  on  accoimt  of  excess 
earnings,  and  in  a  series  of  steps  to  lower 
to  age  65  the  age  after  which  deductions 
from  benefits  are  no  longer  imposed  on 
accoimt  of  excess  earnings.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
all  working  Americans  are  now  required 
to  pay  into  the  old  age  insurance  fund 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  program  was  consciously  designed 
as  a  contributory  insurance  program,  not 
as  a  welfare  program  financed  from  gen- 
eral revenues.  In  justice,  participating 
individuals  should  have  the  right  to  their 
full  benefits  when  they  reach  age  65,  as 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  by  their 
Government,  and  they  should  be  "able  to 
,  supplement  this  income  if  they  are  able 
to  do  so,  without  sufifering  any  loss  of 
benefits. 

Yet,  the  earnings  limitation  of  pre.=ent 
law  function  as  a  "means  test"  for  de- 
termining whether  one  can  receive  the 
full  benefits  to  which  he  or  she  is  en- 
titled. An  individual  loses  $1  of  social  se- 
curity pa.vments  for  every  $2  earned  over 
the  limit  of  $2,250.  An  estimated  2  mil- 
lion elderly  citizens  and  their  families 
are  effectively  denied  additional  earned 
income  by  tliis  provision. 

Tliis  unfair  situation  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  income  from  pensions, 
dividends,  and  interest  are  not  counted 
In  computing  the  earnings  level.  Thus, 
ttie  burden  of  this  provision  falls  most 
heavily  on  elderly  lower  income  workers, 
as  well  as  many  middle-income  citizens, 
who  must  continue  working  or  seeking 
new  .iobs  in  order  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits. 

Furthermore,  America  needs  many  of 
the  skills  and  the  accumulated  wisdom 
which  our  senior  citizens  possess.  The 
present  law  discourages  tlieni  from  mak- 
ing these  skiUs  and  this  wisdom  available 
to  .society.  The  legislation  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  eliminate  the  in- 
justices and  disincentives  created  by  the 
earnings  limitation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  phase 
out  the  earnings  limitation  over  a  7- 
year  period.  It  would  raise  the  earnings 
limitation  for  elderly  social  security  re- 
cipients by  $300  a  year  every  year,  irre- 
spective of  cost-of-living  increases,  while 
at  the  same  time  progressively  reducing 
the  age  at  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
earnings  limitation  from  the  present  age 
of  72  to  the  age  of  65  by  1082. 


Thus,  by  1982  an  individual  who  elects 
to  begin  receiving  reduced  benefits  at  age 
62  will  be  able  to  earn  more  than  $4,300 
in  additional  income  without  losing  any 
of  his  social  security  payments,  and  a 
person  who  is  65  or  older  will  no  longer 
have  any  limitation  on  tlie  additional  in- 
come he  can  earn. 

Sucli  a  gradual  phasing  out  of  the 
earnings  limitation  will  soften  the  budg- 
etary effects  of  its  elimination.  And  since 
FICA  ta.xes  are  paid  on  these  additional 
wage  earnings,  the  budgetary  impact 
will  be  further  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  legislation 
such  as  this  is  long  overdue,  particular- 
ly in  this  age  of  severe  infiation.  I  intro- 
duced essentially  the  same  proposal  in 
1973.  Other  Members  have  introduced 
similar  proposals  before  and  since  then. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
correct  this  injustice  and  to  guarantee 
our  senior  citizens  on  social  security  the 
benefits  and  opportunities  which  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  i'\  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1188 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 203(f)(8)(A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  '•If,  by  rea- 
son of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretar}' 
is  not  required  to  compute  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  or  before  November 
1  of  any  calendar  year,  he  shall  nevertheless 
compute  and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  or  before  November  1  of  such  year  (if 
such  November  1  occurs  in  1975  or  there- 
after) a  new  exempt  amount  which  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  in  like 
manner  as  if  such  new  exempt  amotmt  had 
been  computed  under  the  preceding  sentence 
by  reason  of  the  occurrance  of  a  cost-of- 
living  computation  quarter  giving  rise  to  an 
Increase  in  benefits  effective  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  June." 

(b)  Section  203(f)(8)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  clause  (I),  by  Inserting  "MOO  plus" 
immediately  after  •'(1)",  and 

(2)  In  clause  (ii)  by  inserting  '$300  pltts" 
immediately  after  "(11)  ■'. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  exempt  amoimts  under  section  203 
(f )  (8)  during  the  calendar  year  1975  and 
succeeding  calendar  years. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (c)(i)  and  (d)(i) 
of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  age  of 
seventy-two''  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ihe  exempt  age  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(J))". 

(b)a>  Subsection  (f)(i)  of  section  203 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
which  such  individual  was  age  seventy-two 
or  over'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  such  individual 
attains  the  exempt  age  ( :is  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (j))". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)(3)  of  .section  203  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "age  72' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  exempt  age 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (J ) ) ". 

(c)  Subsection  (h)(i)(A)  of  section  203 
of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)   by  strikip.g  out  "the  age  of  72"  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  exempt  age  (a.-) 
defined  in  subsection  (J))",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "age  72"  and  inserting 
in  Ueti  thereof  "the  e.xempt  age  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (j)  >". 

(d)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (j) 
theteof  (including  the  heading  to  such  sub- 
section) and  ii^sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"ATTAINMENT    OF    EXEMPT    AGE 

"(J)  For  ptirposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  the  terra  'exempt  age'  means  (A) 
with  respect  to  months  after  Deceml}er  1975 
and  prior  to  January  1978,  age  70,  (B)  with 
respect  to  months  after  December  1977  and 
prior  to  January  1980.  age  68.  (C)  with  re- 
spect to  months  after  December  1979  and 
prior  to  January  1982,  age  66,  and  with  re- 
spect to  months  after  December  1981,  age  65; 
and 

"(2)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  of  exempt  age  during  the  entire 
month  in  which  he  attains  such  age." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  months  after  Decem- 
ber 1975  and  taxable  years  in  which  any 
month  after  December  1975  Is  included. 


ByMr.JAVITS: 
S.J.  Res.  56.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  6.  1975,  as  a  day  of  observ- 
ance of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  sui-vivors  of  the  holocaust. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'. 

30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LICER.XTION  OF 
BirCHENWALO 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  proclaim  April  6  as 
a  day  of  observance  to  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps. 
It  was  on  April  6  in  1945  that  Allied  sol- 
diei-s  liberated  the  survivors  of  Buchen- 
wald  exposing  to  the  world  the  shame- 
ful genocide  perpetrated  against  the  Jews 
of  Europe  by  the  Third  Reich. 

Today  we  mourn  the  6  million  Jews 
extei-minated  in  the  death  camps  and 
consecrate  our  thoughts  to  those  who 
sui-\'ived  the  holocaust.  As  displaced  per- 
sons, a  great  many  of  the  survivors  foimd 
their  way  to  Palestine  to  trj'  to  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  past  and  to  live  in 
dignity  in  their  Jewish  homeland.  Yet 
30  years  later  those  survivors  living  are 
still  in  gi-ave  danger  threatened  by  re- 
newed war  and  by  terror.  Some  who  lost 
their  parents  hi  Buchenwald  have  lost 
their  children  in  Ma'alot  at  the  hands 
of  Arab  terrorists. 

We  must  condemn  all  atrocities  equal- 
ly vigorously,  as  we  commemorate  the 
liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT  «for  liimself 
and  Mr.  Bellmon  • : 

S.J.  Res.  59.  A  joint  re.solution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invite  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  in  the  International  Petro- 
leum Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
Okla..  from  May  16.  1976.  through 
May  22.  1976.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  are  introducing 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  to  invite  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Tulsa,  Okla 
in  May  ol  1976. 

The  IPS  is  held  every  5  years  in 
Tulsa  and  is  for  the  purpo:3e  cf  exhibit- 
ing machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
other  products  used  in  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  It  is  the  largest  such  exhibi- 
tion in  the  world.  In  addition,  it  brings 
together  buyers  and  sellers  of  these  prod- 
ucts and  promotes  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  and  commerce. 

The  exposition  affords  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  display  to  other 
countries  of  the  world  our  advances  in 
petroleum  development  and  technology 
These  countries  have  been  most  recep- 
tive to  the  exposition  and  a  large  at- 
tendance has  made  it  a  consistent 
success. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  in  order  to  recognize  and  confirm 
the  appUcability  of  and  to  strengthen 
and  further  the  objectives  of  the  first 
amendment  to  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  stations. 

S.   5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act. 

S.   548 WITHDRAWAL 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was  with- 
drawn as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  548,  a  bUl 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetics  Act  to  include  a  definition  of 
lood  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  697 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
WEDY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
697.  to  Improve  agricultural  yields  in 
the  production  of  soybeans  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Soybean  Reseaich 
Institute  jointly  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Cluna. 

S.  765 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  755  the 
postal  supervisors  bill. 

S.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfieid) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  772,  the 
Beef  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act. 

S.    775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxait) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  775,  a  bill 


to  limit  the  categories  of  questions  which 
may  be  asked  in  decennial  censuses. 

S.  824 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
afctft-  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  824,  the  Jap- 
pan-United  States  Friendship  Act. 

S.   069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  969,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
imder  chapter  34  and  for  certain  depend- 
ents mider  chapter  35  from  36  to  45 
months. 

S.  978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  978,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  financing  of  parkways 
from  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

S.    1009 

At  the  request  of  Mi*.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (S.  1009)  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  com- 
pilation of  current  data  on  total  popula- 
tion between  censuses  and  to  require  the 
use  of  such  current  data  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  laws  in  which  popula- 
tion is  a  factor. 

S.    1170 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1170,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
introduce  this  legislation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Through  inadvertence,  his 
name  was  left  off  of  the  bill.  I  now  ask 
that  he  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor. I  regret  this  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  17-23,  1975,  as  "Na- 
tional Lead  Poisoning  Prevention  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Sen- 
ator from  MaiTland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Johit  Resolution  54,  designating 
National  Food  Day. 

SEN.\TE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  5.  to  urge  the  Pi-esldent 
to  estab}*sh  a  Council  on  the  Missing  In 
Action. 

i'ZNATE  RESOLUTION   9 
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of  Senate  Resolution  9,  amending  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  relating  to  committee 
meetings. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mrc  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  12,  amending  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  providing' 
for  open  meetings  of  conference  com- 
mittees. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— SUBMIS- 
SION TO  REFER  A  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bentsen)  submitted  the  follov.ing  res- 
olution: 

S.  Res.  112 
Resolved,  That  bill  (S.  1175)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Carta  K.  Pinch",  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers.  Is  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  and  Uie  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  such  bUl  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical dat«,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  will  be  sulBcient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legaUy 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
tlie  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNING ABUSES  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mi.  Ribicoff) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
•Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Tunney,  Mi-.  Chiles,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Per- 
cy, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Dome- 
Nici,  Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Bartlett)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 
s.  Res.  113 
Whereas,  total  nursing  home  revenues  for 
this  year  reached  $7.5  billion  of  which  more 
than  50  percent  is  public  money; 

Whereas,  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  and  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  are  issuing  a  12-volume  report  and 
have  concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  study, 
that  50  percent  of  the  nursing  homes  In  the 
United  States  are  substandard  with  one  or 
more  life  threatening  conditions; 

Whereas,  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
media  have  brought  to  light  major  scandals 
In  that  State's  nursing  homes,  which  are 
now  receiving  the  attention  of  13  or  more 
Investigative  agencies; 

Whereas,  Investigations  of  nursing  homes 
are  underway  In  a  great  many  other  States, 
including  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
California;  and  Attorneys-General  from  8 
States  have  contacted  the  Subcommittee  for 
Information  and  advice; 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  uncovered  widespread  Medicaid  fraud 
in  the  State  of  Illinois; 
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Wherea.s,  Federal  grand  Juries  are  at  work 
ill  Nev.'  York  and  possibly  elsewhere; 

Whereas,  the  Securities  and  E.xchange 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
aiid  the  Federal  Trade  Conimis.sion  are  iii- 
ves^igatlng  nur.sii\g  homes; 

Whereas,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
regulation  lies  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Whereas,  no  Informatiou  exchange  or 
clearing  house  has  been  established  at  tlje 
Federal  level  to  coordinate  these  State  and 
Federal  ini'esttgatlons; 

Whereas,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  any  single  agency  to  fulfill  this  function; 
and 

V/^hereas,  an  innovative  approach  is  needed 
to  foster  Quality  of  care,  while  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  violations  and  shortcom- 
ings: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That — 

(a)  it  is  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  submit  to  the  Congress  an  action 
pliin  which  would  provide  a  suitable  multi- 
agency  plan  for  (1(  maintaining  clo.=e  watch 
over  State  and  Federal  investigations  and 
actions  related  to  nursing  home  abuses.  (2) 
reporting  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  and  health  care  officials  on  pos- 
sible linkages  between  scandals  or  problems 
in  or  among  the  State  or  localities,  and  (3i 
dealing  not  only  with  criminal  violations  or 
policy  failures,  but  also  for  developing  bet- 
ter care  and  cast  controls  consistent  with  in- 
centives for  continuing   good  care;    and 

(b)  once  the  action  plan  (described  in 
paragraph  (a>)  is  Implemented,  the  multi- 
agency  task  force  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress regularly  on  its  progress  and  shall  con- 
tinue such  reports  until  the  Congress  Is 
.satisfied  that  the  multi-agency  efforts  can 
be  terminated. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  mtro- 
duce  for  appropriate  reference  a  Senate 
re.solution  to  call  upon  the  President  to 
submit  a  suitable  multiagency  plan  for 
maintauiing  close  watch  over  State  and 
Federal  investigations  and  actions  re- 
lated to  nursing  home  abuses. 

This  resolution  has  been  prepared  in 
consultation  with  Senator  Frank  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging.  Senator  Moss  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide quality  care  for  chronic  illnesses  of 
the  elderly  for  more  than  a  decade.  To- 
day's resolution  springs  directly  from  the 
investigation  he  is  now  conducting  in 
regard  to  reports  of  widespread  irregu- 
larities and  questionable  practices  in 
New  York.  He  is  joining  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution,  while  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  companion  bill  is 
being  introduced  by  Representative  Ed- 
waf.d  Koch,  who  has  played  such  a  vigor- 
oas  role  in  challenging  alleged  profiteer- 
ing and  poor  care  m  nursing  homes  under 
the  New  York  medicaid  program. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  resolution  be- 
ing introduced  by  Senator  Moss  and  by 
me  is  cosponsored  by  eveiy  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  recent  months  the  Subcommittee 
oil  Long-Term  Care  has  issued  an  intro- 
ductory report  and  three  supporting 
papers  which  have  documented  striking 
failuies  in  public  policy  concerning  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  nearly  1  million  older 
Americans. 

These  publications  have  also  provided 
very  disturbing  evidence  about  numerous 


examples  of  abuses — financial,  personal, 
and  others. 

Throughout  our  Nation.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities  are  now  conducting 
major  investigations  into  alleged  wrong- 
doings. 

By  way  of  example,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue SeiTice,  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion  are  investigating  nursing 
homes. 

Responsibility  for  developing  regula- 
tions for  enforcement  and  standards  of 
care  is  within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

There  is,  however,  very  little  effective 
coordination  and  communication  among 
these  agencies. 

And,  it  is  this  problem  that  our  resolu- 
tion is  designed  to  deal  with.  It  would 
require  the  President  to  establish  a  mul- 
tiagency task  force — composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Federal  agencies  with  a 
direct  interest  in  issues  relating  to  long- 
term  care — to  keep  the  Congress  and  law 
enforcement  ofScials  informed  about  in- 
vestigations relating  to  nursing  home 
abuses.  The  resolution  also  calls  upon 
the  President  to  prepare  an  action  plan 
for  responding  to  criminal  or  policy  vio- 
lations. Moreover,  the  administration 
would  develop  proposals  for  providing  im- 
proved care  and  appropriate  cost  con- 
trols, but  consistent  with  maintaining 
quality  care. 

The  reasons  for  taking  this  approach, 
it  seems  to  me.  are  compelling. 

First,  the  executive  branch  is  well 
equipped  from  a  personnel  standpoint 
to  undertake  this  mission.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral agencies  are  already  performing  the 
fmictions  outlined  in  my  resolution. 

What  is  needed,  though,  is  a  coordi- 
nated approach  with  an  appropriate  sense 
of  direction.  And  the  President  is  ideally 
situated  to  provide  leadership  for  imple- 
menting these  two  objectives. 

Second,  these  effoi-ts  can  help  to  riimi- 
nate  unnecessary  duplication  and  over- 
lap of  fimctions. 

Third,  this  resolution  would  give  the 
administration  sufficient  flexibility  to  de- 
tennine  what  oi-ganizational  approach 
would  be  administratively  feasible  and 
workable.  A  statutoi-y  enactment,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  conceivably  hamstring 
the  executive  agencies  by  restrictmg  their 
latitude  and  freedom  of  movement. 

Finally,  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  action  plan  is  absolutely 
essential  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
many  serious  problems  confronting  nui-s- 
ing  home  patients. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
cospoiworing  a  resolution  to  ameliorate 
abuses  in  nm-sing  homes.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  coordinated  Federal  effort 
hopefully  will  reduce  the  affliction  of 
thousands  of  senior  citizens. 

We  are  all  shocked  at  horror  stories  of 
mistreatment  and  neglect  revealed  at 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  Additionally,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reports  the  mysterious 
deaths  of  a  number  of  senior  citizens  In 


Los  Angeles  County  nursmg  homes. 
Numeroas  cities  are  now  engaged  in  in- 
vestigations of  the  nui'sing  homes  in 
their  vicinity. 

This  resolution  proposes  the  fii-st  fed- 
erally coordinated  effort  to  stem  poUcy 
failures  and  to  develop  better  care  aiul 
cost  controls  of  the  industry.  Tlie  Pres- 
ident is  mandated  to  develop  an  action 
plan  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  HEW. 
Justice.  IRS.  SEC  and  FTC  in  maintain- 
ing close  watch  over  State  and  Federal 
investigations  and  actions  related  to 
nursing  home  abuses  and  in  coordinating 
diver.se  State  and  local  effoils. 

All  of  these  Federal  agencies  must  get 
involved.  Over  1  million  senior  citizens 
are  now  living  in  nursing  homes.  More 
than  half  of  tlie  $7.5  billion  bill  fot 
nursing  home  care  is  being  paid  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  through 
medicare  and  medicaid  funds.  Despite 
the  growing  number  of  people  in  such 
facilities,  and  despite  the  tremendoas 
Federal  subsidy  for  their  care,  satisfac- 
toiT  institutional  care  or  alternatives  to 
institutional  care  in  many  cases  have 
not  been  provided.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  those  in  nursing  homes,  as  well  as 
those  faced  with  the  prospect  of  such 
extended  care,  often  suffer  severe  psy- 
chological distress  because  of  the  dread 
associated  with  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Through  the  implementation  of  tlus 
Federal  action  plan  to  draw  on  local 
initiatives  and  investigations.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  solutions  will  be  found  to  the 
eight  major  problem  areas  isolated  by 
the  special  committee  as  blighting  the 
typical  nursing  home : 

First.  Poor  food:  Items  in  need  of 
refrigeration  are  left  in  the  open  for 
hours.  The  food  is  old,  and  most  meat 
readies  the  staff's  tables  and  not  those 
of  the  patients.  Meals  are  served  from 
dirty  trays,  encrusted  with  the  debris  of 
previous  meals.  The  weekly  menu  which 
the  inspector  sees  rarely  resembles  the 
foodstuffs  the  patients  receive. 

Second.  Unsanitary  conditions:  Re- 
ports abound  of  filth,  disease-causing 
conditions  including  overflowing  laundry 
rooms,  urine-soaked  bathrooms,  patients 
left  to  sit  in  their  own  fecal  wastes. 

Third.  Negligence:  Many  patients  are 
left,  unattended,  unable  to  feed  them- 
selves or  care  for  themselves.  Unable  to 
travel  to  a  bathroom,  a  patient  may  be 
catheterized  for  the  convenience  of  the 
staff. 

Fourth.  Hazards:  Poor  construction, 
cluttered  conditions  add  to  fire  danger 
and  confine  movement  of  nonambula- 
torj'  and  wheelchair  patients.  Many  fire- 
escape  doors  are  locked  from  the  outside, 
providing  no  exit  during  emergencies. 
Practice  fire  drills  are  rarely  conducted. 

Fifth.  Inadequate  medical  care:  Some 
doctors  have  been  known  to  check  ou 
theu-  nursing  home  patients  by  telephone, 
ordering  medication  without  ever  seeing 
them.  Some  patients  go  months  without 
medical,  dental,  or  other  necessary  care. 

Sixth.  Misappropriation  and  theft :  Pa- 
tients' pocket  money,  social  security 
checks,  and  other  valuables  are  "ripped 
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off."  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  patient 
to  endorse  a  check  and  to  never  see  the 
funds  which  he  has  turned  over. 

Seventh.  Profiteering:  Under  cci-tain 
State  approved  financing  schemes,  pro- 
viders aie  encouiaged  to  claim  to  have 
upgraded  services  in  order  to  receive 
higher  rates,  while  no  certification  which 
verifies  such  upgrading  occurs. 

Eiglith.  Inadequate  control  of  drugs: 
Dangerous  di-ugs  are  not  kept  under  lock 
and  key  as  prescribed  by  law.  Patients 
are  frequently  sedated  into  a  semistupor 
to  be  kept  "out  of  the  hair"  of  the  staff 
Piescriptions  for  deceased  patients  are 
filled  and  used  for  those  sm-viving. 

Too  many  of  these  problems  have  come 
about  because,  until  now,  many  of  them 
were  invisible,  not  even  detected  at 
either  the  State  or  Federal  level.  The 
resolution  being  introduced  today  will 
insure,  once  and  for  all  that  nui-sing 
homes  will  come  under  intensive  public 
scrutiny,  and  that  a  coordinated  Federal 
assault  wm  be  made  on  the  horrors  that 
now  prevail  in  some  nursing  homes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  114— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  A  LOAN  BY  THE  U.S.  RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

(RefeiTed  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  ths  following 
resolution: 

s.  Res.  114 

Whereas,  Oie  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ana 
Pacific  Railroad  provides  essential  services 
to  Important  Industries  of  13  Midwestern 
States; 

Whereas,  the  disrxiption  of  those  services 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  employment  situations  in  those 
States: 

Whereas.  It  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
those  affected  to  provide  for  a  continuation 
of  such  services  in  the  most  efficient  and 
least  expensive  manner  possible; 

Whereas,  various  legislative  proposals  have 
been  introduced  which  would  address  the 
need  for  an  overall  long-range  solution  to 
the  problems  of  this  and  other  of  our  na- 
tion's railroads; 

Whereas,  the  Rock  Island  Is  under  new 
management  and  has  been  extended  no  pre- 
vious government  financial  aid;  and 

Whereas,  oue-tlme  loan  assistance  Is 
deemed  to  be  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  pre- 
ferred immediate  alternative  for  Insurin"  the 
operational  sUbillty  of  the  Rock  Island  as 
s  private  entity  until  such  time  as  it  may 
complete  its  ov.n,  more  permanent  consoU- 
oation,  or  as  Congress  may  develop  a  com- 
prehensive reorganization  plan  which  in- 
cludes that  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Railway  Association 
should  make  a  loan  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $30,000,000  to  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  RaUroad  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  211  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  tliink  all 
of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  impending 
financial  crisis  with  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  Moreover,  we  have  only  re- 
cently completed  a  discussion  of  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  rail  lines  gener- 
ally, directly  addressing  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  Northeast  system. 


As  one  of  the  connecting  lines  to  that 
network,  the  Rock  Island  is.  under  exist- 
ing law,  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
to  avoid  reorganization  procedures  un- 
der section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Such  eligibility  is  specifically  provided  in 
section  211  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973. 

There  are  three  prerequisites  which 
must  be  met  before  a  loan  can  be  made 
by  the  Railway  Association  Board.  That 
is,  they  must  find  that:  First,  the  money 
is  necessai-y  to  prevent  insolvency:  sec- 
ond, the  business  affairs  of  the  recipient 
line  will  be  conducted  in  a  reasonable 
and  prudent  manner;  and  third,  the 
railroad  has  offered  such  security  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  reasonably  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  the  law  says,  and  nat- 
urally, we  could  not  expect  the  USRA 
to  make  any  commitment  which  would 
be  contrary  to  that  law.  In  the  case  of 
Rock  Island,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  board  has  had  no  particular  problem 
with  the  first  two  stipulations,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  railoard's  "ability  to  repay" 
which  has  been  at  issue— giving  rise  to 
the  initial  denial. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  with  this 
resolution  is  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
word  "reasonably"  as  it  pertains  to  pro- 
tection of  Government  interests.  It  just 
seems  to  me,  that  is,  that  that  term 
contemplates  some  degree  of  flexibility, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  Rock  Island,  the 
USRA  Board  should  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  that  is  apparently  present— 
and  approve  the  loan  request  on  recon- 
sideration. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  a  somewhat 
controversial  authorization  to  the  Penn 
Central  conglomerate  in  excess  of  10 
times  the  amoimt  being  sought  by  Rock 
Island.  I  fully  expect  my  colleagues  to 
question  my  motivations  here  and  re- 
mind me  that  I  was  one  of  the  30  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  that  aid  meas- 
ure. 

For  that  reason,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  consider  this  gesture 
inconsistant  with  my  previous  stand,  and 
would  in  fact,  vote  against  any  similar 
proposal  made  for  Rock  Island's  benefit 

However,  there  are  certain  things 
about  this  resolution  and  the  entire  Rock 
Island  situation  that  make  it  distinguish- 
able in  my  mind— and  prompt  me  to  sup- 
port their  receipt  of  assistance. 

First  and  foremost,  this  resolution  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  special  legislation. 
It  is  not  an  authorization;  it  is  not  an 
appropriation;  and  it  is  not  a  grant  or 
guarantee  or  any  other  type  action  in- 
volving a  giveaway  of  taxpayers'  money. 
In  fact,  such  a  measure  would  be  neither 
necessary  nor  appropriate  since  the  law 
already  provides  for  the  type  of  loan  in 
question. 

All  we  would  be  doing  by  agreeing  to 
tills  resolution  is  saying  to  the  Railway 
Association  Board,  which  I  understand 
is  meeting  tomorrow  evening  to  finally 
decide  this  matter: 

We,  the  Senate,  recognize  the  difficulties 
facing  Rock  Island,  and  believe  that  the 
situation  merits  your  approving  their  loan 
application  If  you  can  find— not  absolutely, 
but  within  the  margins  of  rea.sonable  doubt— 
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that  they  can.  with  this  monev.  Improve 
their  operating  position  to  the  poipt  of  be- 
coming self-sustaining,  as  their  manngc- 
ment  submits. 


There  are  some  points  in  Rock  Islands 
favor  which  I  think  deserve  mention 
here,  and  which  I  would  hope  the  USRA 
has  been  considering  in  its  deliberation 
on  the  loan  question.  These  are.  princi- 
pally, that  Rock  Island  has  not  come  to 
us  asking  to  be  "bailed  out"  before;  they 
have  also  seen  their  problem  coming  for 
a  long  time,  and  have  attempted  to  cope 
with  it  through  a  merger  with  the  Union 
Pacific;  and  their  new  management  has 
not  really  had  a  chance  to  get  their  feet 
on  the  ground. 

To  elaborate  on  these— this  is  the  first 
time— although  it  began  last  fall— that 
Rock  Island  has  sought  financial  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  they  have  been  fms- 
trated  in  their  consolidation  efforts  for 
over  10  years.  And  finally,  they  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  "make  it"  on  their 
own  until  the  merger  they  have  been 
seeking  can  be  consummated. 

In  short.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
USRA  should  necessarily  disregard  its 
findings  with  respect  to  the  Rock  Island's 
ability  to  repay,  but  that  they  should 
give  evei-y  consideration  to  the  whole 
Intent  of  the  legislation  which  provides 
the  loan  authority:  that  of  assuring  the 
contmuation  of  essential  services  pro- 
vided by  the  qualified  railroads. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  about 
parallel  lines,  duplication  of  services 
ovcrcompetition,  and  the  general  lack  of 
need  for  the  routes  operated  by  the  Rock 
Island.  But  that  logic  somehow  does  not 
get  through  to  the  Kansas  wheat  fanner 
who  is  concerned  about  the  prospect  of 
trucking  his  product  an  extra  50  miles 
to  an  alternate  railhead. 

I  have  stood  back  and  winced  as  we 
have  poured  doUar  after  doUar— hun- 
dreds   of   millions.    In   fact— Into    the 

♦K 'i.  *l^^*^i^"^^'  ^^^  ^™  -fust  saying  now 
that  the  Rock  Island  means  every  bit 
as  much  to  the  State  of  Kansas  as  Penn 
central  does  to  one  of  our  New  England 
States   Regardless  of  my  basic  attitude 
about   coming  to  the  rescue"  of  corpora- 
tions on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  there- 
fore if  serving  the  "public  good"  1$  sup- 
P9ff^  to  be  a  justification  for  the  law 
which  provides  the  loan  authority.  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  the  Midwest  is  given 
fair- and  equal  treatment  when  it  comes 
to  decisions  on  where  the  money  goes. 
Ml-.  Pi-esldent,  again  I  want  to  stress 
that  this  resolution  does  not  represent 
an  appeal  for  preferential  treatment  or 
a  special  handout  to  a  faltering  railroad. 
It  only  urges  reasonable  consideration 
Of  the  merits  of  an  application  for  a 
loan,  not  to  exceed  $30  million,  to  be 
awarded  pursuant  to  existing  statutory  ' 
authority— and  with  the  firm  Intention 
that  it  be  ultimately  paid  off. 

In  my  opinion,  If  this  "one-shot"  deal 
succeeds  in  sustaining  the  Rock  Island 
on  an  interim  basis  until  it  can  achieve 
permanent  operational  stability— 
through  provisional  merger,  reorga- 
nization, or  whatever— then  It  will  have 
been  a  good  investment  In  our  transpor- 
tation system.  If  an  exttnsion  of  credit 
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turns  out  to  be  just  that,  and  is  in  fact 
repaid — with  the  result  that  nationaliza- 
tion of  an  industry  will  have  been  avoid- 
ed, then  it  will  have  been  a  worthy  in- 
vestment in  the  preservation  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
25— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
DELIVERY  OF  OIL  AND  NATURAL 
GAS  FROM  ALASKA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  Mr.  Griffdi,  a 
concurrent  resolution  regarding  the  de- 
livery of  oil  and  natural  gas  from  Alaska 
to  the  contiguous  48  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
secure  for  the  Congress  greatly  needed 
Information  regarding  administration 
plans  for  oil  and  natm'al  gas  delivery 
systems  which  will  have  to  supplement 
the  oil  pipeline  now  under  constnictlon 
In  Alaska  if  planned  development  of  all 
oil  and  natural  gas  sources  In  Alaska 
and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  are 
to  go  forward. 

We  cannot  overstate.  Mr.  President, 
the  importance  of  oil  and  natural  gas  In 
Alaska  and  Pet-4  to  our  national  goal  of 
reducing  our  dependency  on  foreign  en- 
ergy supplies. 

It  is  estimated  that  recoverable  oil  re- 
sei-ves  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
amoimt  to  at  least  10  billion  barrels,  with 
projections  that  that  estimate  can  be 
revised  upward  significantly  once  large- 
scale  production  is  actually  begun.  De- 
livery of  2  million  barrels  of  that  oil  per 
day  by  1980  means  that  the  North  Slope 
alone  should  be  able  to  provide  at  least 
10  percent  of  projected  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption at  that  time. 

Estimated  reserves  in  Pet-4  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  at  least  as  extensive  as  those 
on  the  North  Slope.  While  more  precise 
estimates  will  also  have  to  wait  until 
production  is  actually  begun,  we  can 
readily  see  that  the  combination  of  oil 
reserves  on  the  North  Slope  and  In  Pet-4 
constitute  a  vital  step  In  our  progress 
down  the  path  toward  energy  depend- 
ence. 

Gas  reserves  on  the  North  Slope  are 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  26  trillion 
cubic  feet,  which  means  that  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  all  our  known  domestic  gas 
reserves  could  be  on  the  North  Slope. 

While  this  amply  demonstrates  the  Im- 
portance of  these  reserves,  Mr.  President, 
it  does  not  answer  a  host  of  questions 
which  have  been  and  are  being  raised 
about  the  means  by  which  these  energy 
resources  will  be  delivered  to  American 
industi7  and  consumers. 

Obviously,  we  do  know  that  the  North 
Slope  oil  is  scheduled  to  be  shipped  via 
the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  now  under 
construction. 

But  how  many  people  have  recognized 
that  meeting  the  planned  delivery  sched- 
ules for  North  Slope  oil  via  that  pipeline 
depends  on  providing  a  delivery  system 
without  extensive  delay,  for  North  Slope 
natural  gas? 
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The  fact  is  that  while  gas  produced 
with  the  oil  can  be  reinjected  into  the 
ground  at  the  outset  of  production,  this 
technique  carmot  be  used  Indefinitely 
without  disrupthig  efficient  production 
of  the  oil.  In  other  words,  imless  a  deci- 
sion is  reached  on  the  delivery  system 
for  the  natm'al  gas  in  ample  time  to  per- 
mit constniction  of  that  delivery  system 
so  that  gas  production  may  be  coordi- 
nated with  oil  production,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  the  capacity  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  line  will  be  underutilized  in  the  early 
1980's — at  the  very  point  when  we  will 
most  need  North  Slope  oil. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  meeting  produc- 
tion schedules  for  North  Slope  oil  de- 
pends on  a  decision  and  commitment  to 
construct  a  delivery  system  for  the  North 
Slope  natural  gas. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  deliver 
North  Slope  gas  to  the  contiguous  48 
States  is  now  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  But  It  is  a  question  which  will 
likely  be  brought  before  the  Congress,  as 
was  the  decision  on  the  delivery  system 
for  the  oil. 

I  favor  the  proposal  by  a  consortium 
of  pipeline  companies  to  bring  that  gas 
to  the  contiguous  48  States  via  Canada 
with  equitable  distribution  to  all  regions 
of  the  coimtry  at  the  least  cost.  That  pro- 
posed pipeline  would  also  enable  Canada 
to  deliver  some  of  its  gas  in  the  northern 
part  of  Its  country  to  its  own  markets. 

I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
sharing  the  gas  pipeline  capacity  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  countries,  as  it 
saves  on  duplicative  construction  costs 
and  enables  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  concurrently  develop  their  own 
energy  resomxes  for  their  own  countries. 
While  such  a  pipeline  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial,  its  construction  would 
require  some  formalized  understanding 
between  our  two  countries,  assuring  each 
coimtry  of  the  unimpeded  delivery  of  Its 
own  energy  supplies  to  its  ovra  citizens. 
Such  an  agreement  could  also  cover  ex- 
isting oil  and  gas  delivery  systems  by 
which  Canadian  energy  supplies  cross 
the  United  States  en  route  to  Canadian 
markets. 

While  I  am  convinced  a  natural  gas 
delivery  system  through  Canada's  Mac- 
Kenzie  River  Valley  is  the  most  economi- 
cal and  most  equitable  way  to  bring  U.S. 
gas  to  U.S.  markets,  we  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  competing  proposal.  That 
proposed  route  would  bring  the  gas  to 
southern  Alaska  in  a  pipeline  paralleling 
the  oil  line  already  under  construction. 
At  that  point  the  gas  would  be  liquified 
for  tanker  shipment  to  the  west  coast, 
where  it  would  be  converted  back  into 
gas  for  eventual  consumption.  This  plan 
not  only  would  mean  higher  prices  to 
American  industry  and  consumers,  it 
would  also  aggravate  the  regional  im- 
balance in  overall  domestic  resources 
created  by  the  eai-Uer  decision  to  biUld 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  line  with  tanker 
shipment  of  the  oil  to  the  west  coast. 

Almost  as  Important  as  making  tlie 
correct  decision  on  how  to  deliver  the 
natural  gas  from  Alaska,  is  the  question 
of  when  and  how  that  decision  will  be 
made.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  the 


enthre  regulatory  process  is  followed,  and 
all  judicial  appeals  used,  that  the  deci- 
sion might  not  be  reached  for  up  to  10 
years.  I  hope  tliat  estimate  is  wrong;  a 
decade  of  delay  is  unacceptable.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  significant  delay  is 
possible  and  the  Congress  may  have  to 
step  in  and  help  make  that  decision. 

An  entue  new  set  of  questions  have 
been  posed  recently  in  a  closely  related 
issue,  with  the  President's  aiwounced  in- 
tention of  producing  up  to  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  from  Pet-4  within  tlie 
next  decade.  The  President  made  no 
mention  of  what  consideration  has  been 
given  to  delivering  that  oil  to  the  contig- 
uous 48  States.  There  are  several  possi- 
bilities : 

Since  this  is  offshore  production,  de- 
hvei-y  could  be  entirely  by  tanker  fieet 
if  technological  and  cost  problems  could 
be  solved.  But  that  would  mean  deUver- 
ing  all  of  this  oil  to  the  west  coast,  dou- 
bling the  supply  generated  by  the  North 
Slope  and  doing  nothing  for  those  parts 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies  that 
were  discriminated  against  in  the  origi- 
nal decision  to  build  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Pet-4  produc- 
tion could  be  piped  onshore  and  then 
transported  by  pipeline  to  southern 
Alaska,  paralleling  the  route  of  the  line 
under  construction  with  subsequent 
tanker  shipment.  This,  too,  aggravates 
the  supply  imbalance. 

The  third  possibility  makes  tlie  most 
sense — construction  of  a  trans-Canadian 
oil  pipeline  to  carry  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  and/or  Pet-4,  with  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  still  operating  to  capac- 
ity with  its  own  mix  of  North  Slope  and 
Pet-4  production.  This  approach,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est since  it  would  bring  U.S.  oU  to  those 
parts  of  the  country — the  Midwest  and 
East — that  are  most  dependent  on  for- 
eign energy  sources. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  foregoing 
issues  surrounding  the  dehvery  of  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope,  and  the  po- 
tential need  for  a  second  oil  pipeline, 
that  the  Senate  adopted  title  in  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-153.  the  act  that  authorized 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline.  That  title  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  negotiations  with  Canada 
on  the  possibility  of  building  a  natural 
gas  and/or  oil  pipeline  thi-ough  Canada. 
It  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  study  the  feasibility  of  such 
lines. 

In  both  instances  reports  were  to  be 
provided  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  President  was  to  report  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  negotiations  with  Canada 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to 
file  periodic  reports  on  his  study,  ^lith  a 
final  report  due  from  the  Secretary  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
93-153  in  November  of  1973. 

It  is  now  almost  16  montlis  since  that 
law  was  signed  and  no  reports,  from 
either  the  President  or  the  Secretary, 
have  been  received. 

The  sad  fact,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
despite  all  the  talk  about  dealing  with 
our  domestic  energy  requirements  and 
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reducing  our  costly  and  dangerous  reli- 
ance on  foreign  oil,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  comply  with  a  specific  man- 
date to  advise  the  Congress  on  the  is- 
sues regarding  delivery  systems  for  Alas- 
kan oil  and  gas.  itself  a  key  to  our  na- 
tional energy  goals. 

In  order  to  focus  appropriate  atten- 
tion on  the  verj'  important  questions 
which  must  be  resolved  if  we  aie  to  make 
maximum  efiScient  use  of  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  in  Alaska  and  Pet-4,  the 
Senator  from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
and  I  are  introducing  this  concurrent 
resolution  which  requests  the  adminis- 
tration to  report  to  the  Congress  within 
90  days  on : 

First.  The  status  of  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada  pursuant  to 
title  in  of  Public  Law  93-153; 

Second.  The  alternatives  under  con- 
sideration for  the  delivery  of  oil  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  the 
contiguous  48  States; 

Third.  Estimates  of  \ilien  a  decision 
must  be  reached  on  the  system  for  de- 
livering natural  gas  from  Alaska  in  order 
to  assure  completion  of  that  system  in 
time  to  prevent  any  delay  m  achieving 
the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  oil  pro- 
duction on  Alaska's  North  Slope; 

Fourth.  The  nature  of  agreements 
which  must  be  reached  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  guarantee  the  un- 
impeded shipment  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  through  our  respective  countries; 
and 

Fifth.  Any  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  earliest,  responsi- 
ble use  of  all  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
serves in  Alaska  and  in  Naval  Petroleum 
Resei-ve  No.  4.  with  due  attention  to  nec- 
essaiy  delivery  systems  of  oil  and  natural 
gas. 

It  is  only  with  timely  and  adequate 
infoi-mation  that  the  Congress  can  prop- 
erly fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  dealing 
with  our  national  energy  requirements. 
The  absence  of  such  information  in  re- 
gards to  the  situation  on  natural  gas  and 
oil  from  Alaska  and  Pet-4  is  impeding 
our  effectiveness  in  guaranteeing  that 
those  energy  supplies  are  available  to 
the  American  people  at  the  proper  time 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  elicit 
the  necessary  information  so  that  we 
might,  in  turn,  explore  those  areas  in 
which  legislation  may  be  appropriate 
to  facilitate  the  national  goal  of  reduc- 
ing our  dependency  on  foreign  energy 
sources.  Solving  our  energy  problems  re- 
quires an  effective  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
We  regard  this  resolution  as  a  construc- 
tive step  in  that  partnersliip. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  CoK.  Res.  25 
Whereas  the  President  and  others  have  ad- 
vocated early  production  of  as  much  as  two 
mlUion  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Number  4,  and 

Whereas  the  pipeline  under  construction 
for  the  delivery  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope 


of  Alaska  to  Valdez  could  not  accommodate 
the  additional  production  In  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Number  4,  and 

Whereas  it  is  consistent  with  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy  to  equitably  distribute 
domestic  energy  reserves,  and 

Whereas  such  equitable  distribxitlon  of  oil 
from  Alaska  can  best  be  achieved  by  building 
any  new  delivery  system  via  Canada  to  points 
in  the  contiguous  48  states  which  will  not 
be  served  by  the  oil  shipped  from  Valdez 
to  the  West  Coast,  and 

Whereas  alterpative  proposals  have  been 
submitted  for  the  delivery  of  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  to  the  coiniguous  48  states,  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  natural  gas  delivery 
system  that  wiU  serve  the  greatest  number 
of  Americans  would  be  built  via  Canada,  and 

Whereas  title  HI  of  Public  Law  93-153  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  negotiations  with  the  Government 
of  Canada  on  these  and  related  issues,  and 

Whereas  discu  slons  with  Canada  have 
been  held  pur-suant  to  Public  Law  93-W3. 
but  no  official  report  has  been  provided  to 
the  Congress  despite  provisions  of  the  law 
that  such  reports  should  be  made  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs,  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  93-153  further  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  one  or  more  oil 
or  gas  pipelines  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  connect  with  a  pipeline  through 
Canada  that  will  deliver  oil  or  gas  to  United 
States  markets"  and  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  a  final 
report  to  be  submitted  by  November  16.  1975. 
and 

Wherea.s  no  such  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and 

Wliereas  early  re.solution  of  the."^  issues  is 
essential  to  the  national  goal  of  reducing  our 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  oj 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  Congress  with  a  comprehensive  report, 
within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution, to  Include: 

(1)  The  status  of  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  pursuant  to  title  III 
of  Public  Law  93-153: 

(2)  The  alternatives  under  consideration 
for  the  delivery  of  oU  from  Naval  Petroleum 
Reser\e  Number  4  to  the  contiguous  48 
States; 

(3)  Estinintes  of  when  a  decision  must  be 
reached  on  the  system  for  delivering  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  in  order  to  assure  comple- 
tion of  that  system  in  time  to  prevent  any 
delay  in  achieving  the  maximum  efficient 
rate  of  oil  production  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope; 

(4)  Tlie  nature  of  agreements  which  muat 
be  reached  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  guarantee  the  unimpeded  shipment  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  through  our  respective  coun- 
tries: and 

(5)  Any  recommendations  for  legi.slation 
to  permit  the  earliest,  responsible  use  of  all 
the  Nation's  energy  reser\-es  in  Alaska  and  In 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4.  with 
due  attention  to  necessary  delivery  svstems 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

TRANS-CANADA   CAS    PIPELINE  ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesidenb,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ' ,  I  have  today  cospoitsored  a  reso- 
lution, the  objective  of  which  is  to  speed 
uiJ  efforts  to  bring  natural  gas  and  ad- 
ditional oil  supplies  from  Alaska  to  the 
lower  48  States. 

My  support  for  the  tians-Alaska  oil 
pipeline  was  based,  not  only  on  the  need 


to  get  the  oil  to  market  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, but  also  to  expedite  efforts  to  brin^ 
natural  gas  from  the  North  Slope  to  the 
Midwest  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  I  stated  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate 
on  November  13,  1973; 

The  quickest  means  of  initiating  natural 
gas  production  from  the  North  Slope  is  to 
begin  construction  of  tlie  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

In  March  1974,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana and  I.  along  with  23  of  our  col- 
leagvie.s,  wrote  to  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  Morton  urging  approval  of  a 
trans-Canada  route  for  delivering  nat- 
ural gas.  We  believe  that  route  is  the 
best  way  for  distributing  gas  equitably 
to  all  regions  of  the  country. 

While  the  process  of  approving  a  route 
Ls  complex,  nearly  a  year  has  passed 
since  an  application  was  filed  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  approval  of 
a  trans-Canada  route.  Even  if  constmc- 
tion  were  to  begin  today,  natural  gas 
could  not  start  flowing  until  the  early 
1980s. 

Curtailments  of  natural  gas  deliveries 
have  approximately  doubled  this  winter 
over  last  to  more  than  2  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Although  the  Alaska  gas  will  not 
make  up  for  all  of  the  cmTent  and  pro- 
jected shortages,  it  will  be  of  great  help. 
The  proven  reserves  at  Pmdhoe  Bay 
alone  accomit  for  nearly  10  percent  of  all 
the  proven  gas  reserves  in  the  United 
States. 

Apart  fi'om  natural  gas,  there  is 
also  the  question  as  to  how  oil  supplies 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  will 
be  transported  to  the  lower  48  States. 
The  President's  recommendation  to  open 
these  reserves  for  commercial  produc- 
tion could  pro\-ide  another  2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  in  addition  to  the  2 
million  from  the  North  Slope. 

Since  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  now 
under  construction  does  not  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  this  additional  oil,  an- 
other pipeline  or  other  form  of  trans- 
portation will  be  required.  When  Con- 
gress approved  legislation  authorizing 
constraction  of  that  pipeline,  it  also 
directed  the  administration  to  study  the 
possibility  of  building  other  oil  and  gas 
pipelines  across  Canada. 

It  is  essential  for  Michigan  and  other 
States  to  have  fair  access  to  Alaska's  oil 
and  gas  reserves.  At  the  present  time 
Michigan  is  not  only  suffering  from  a 
crisis  in  the  auto  and  housing  industries 
but  also  from  the  decreasing  availability 
of  necessary  energy  supplies. 

In  the  past  year,  there  have  been  sharp 
cutbacks  in  new  powerplant  construction 
projects.  And  the  likelihood  of  reduced 
imports  of  Canadian  oil  will  only  exacer- 
bate the  problem. 

Now  is  the  time  to  step  up  our  efforts 
to  resolve  our  energy  differences  with 
Canada  and  to  remove  any  other  regula- 
tory barriers  tliat  could  seriously  delay 
delivery  of  these  much -needed  oil  and 
gas  supplies. 

This  resolution  should  facilitate  these 
efforts  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  prompt 
consideration. 


March  IS,  1975 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT— S.  622 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    104    THBOUCH    124 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  21  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  622)  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  assure  that  the  essential  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  United  States  are  met, 
to  reduce  reliance  on  oil  imported  from 
insecure  sources  at  high  prices,  to  im- 
plement U.S.  obligations  under  interna- 
tional agreements  to  deal  with  shortage 
conditions,  and  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  implementation  of  Federal  and  State 
conservation  programs  consistent  with 
economic  recovery. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    128 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)    . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  622),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    131 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
UiebilKS.  622), supra. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975— H.R. 
2166 

AMENDMENT     NO.     125 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Thitrmond)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  Jointly  to  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
2166)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refimd  of 
1974  individual  income  taxes,  to  increase 
the  low-income  allowance  and  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction,  to  provide 
for  a  credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to 
Increase  the  investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     120 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  refen-ed  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bUl  (HH.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     127 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     129 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 


RESCISSION  OF  CERTAIN   BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— HJl.   3260 

AMENDMENT  NO.    130 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr,  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  certain 
budget  authority  recommended  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  November  26, 
1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398),  and  as  those  re- 
scissions are  modified  by  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-39),  and  in  the  communication 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391) ,  transmitted 
pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  20,  1975,  at  10;30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination: 

Harold  R.  Tyler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  vice  Laurence 
H.  Silberman,  resigning. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
in  regard  to  this  nomination,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hear- 
ing, file  In  writing  with  the  committee 
a  request  to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  hearing  will  be  before  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATIONS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  nomina- 
tions for  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  14,  1975,  beginning  at  10 
ajn..  In  room  301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  nominees  have  been  in- 
vited to  appear.  Others  who  wish  to 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  hearing  record  should  con- 
tact Ray  Nelson,  staff  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  at  202-224-0298. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1,  THE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  and  the 
public,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary will  open  hearings  on  S.  1,  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Reform  Act  of  1975,  which  is 
the  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform  the 
Federal  criminal  laws. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  for  March  21, 
begliming  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Addi- 
tional Information  on  the  hearings  Is 
available  from  the  subcommittee  in  room 
2204,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  AC  202-224-3281. 


that  oversight  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  committee  on  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleima  Allocation  Act.  Government 
and  private  witnesses  will  be  invited  to 
testify.  The  hearings  will  convene  on 
April  21  and  28  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOLISM 
AND  NARCOTICS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24  and  25,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  will  be  conducting  hearings 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 
and  related  issues.  Both  days  of  hear- 
ings will  take  place  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
4232,  the  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee room,  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

Anyone  with  an  Interest  in  these  hear- 
ings should  contact  Mr.  Angus  King, 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  in  room 
A-605— telephone  224-8386. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  24,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  425),  the  Foreign  Investment 
Act  of  1975. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  72  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  announce 


TEN  CALIFORNIA  WOMEN 
HONORED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  newspaper  has  tradi- 
tionally recognized  10  outstanding 
southern  California  women  each  year  as 
"Women  of  the  Year."  The  awards 
presentation  ceremony,  however,  has  not 
taken  place  since  1971,  owing  to  con- 
struction of  the  new  Times  Mirror 
Building  and  remodeling  of  the  Harry 
Chandler  Auditorium  where  the  cere- 
monies are  held. 

This  year,  the  tradition  was  rein- 
stituted  as  10  Times  honorees  for  1975 
were  presented  with  a  silver  cup  "For 
Outstanding  Achievement"  on  March 
11.  The  awards  went  to:  Marjorie  Bor- 
chardt,  for  volunteer  work  with  senior 
citizens;  Fawn  M.  Brodie,  noted  his- 
torical biographer;  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Burke,  U.S.  Congresswoman  from  Cali- 
fornia's 28th  District;  Lynne  Cox,  long- 
distance swimmer;  Jan  Hombeck.  in- 
terior designer;  Joan  Dempsey  Klein. 
Superior  Court  Judge;  Sister  Mary 
Esther  McCann,  administrator  of  Daniel 
Freeman  Memorial  Hospital;  Mary  Tyler 
Moore,  actress;  Helen  Reddy,  singer  and 
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feminist:   and  Eleanor  Walsh  Wasson, 
for  community  volimteer  service. 

Mr.  President,  these  women  are  a 
group  that  all  of  us  can  learn  by;  their 
achievements  ai-e  an  inspiration  to  any- 
one seeking  to  e.xcel.  Each  has  reached 
her  position  and  rank  through  her  own 
long  and  sustained  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  accomplishments  of 
these  women  are  noteworthy  also,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  reflect  the  remark- 
able progress  the  women's  movement  has 
made  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  Times 
women  have  achieved  their  success  in 
fields  until  recently  wholly  foreclosed  to 
their  participation:  medicine,  the  law, 
politics,  and  industry.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant, five  of  these  women  have  reached 
the  top  in  their  careers  only  in  the  last 
5  years — since  the  women's  movement 
began  to  coalesce. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  work  that  is  left,  even  as  we  stop  to 
appreciate  the  strides  that  have  been 
taken.  Women  are  still  discriminated 
against  in  jobs  and  pay,  as  creditors  and 
homeowners,  as  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries and  widows.  I  remain  very  much 
concerned  that  equitable  treatment  of 
women  and  minorities  be  promoted  as 
widely  as  possible,  smd  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  press  for  legislation  in  the  94th 
Congi-ess  to  hasten  the  time  when  we  can 
truly  say  we  are  a  nation  of  people  equal 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  full  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  March  11,  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sm-vkr  Cups  Presented  for  Special 

Achievement 

(By  Lj-nn  Simross) 

An  audience  of  600  distinguished  Southern 
California  women — many  of  them  prize- 
winners themselves — gathered  in  the  Times 
Mirror  Building  Monday  to  honor  the  10 
women  named  as  1975  Times  Women  of  the 
Year.  It  was  the  23rd  time  for  the  traditional 
silver-cup  ceremony  that  began  in  1950. 

Presented  as  The  Times  honorees  for  1975 
were:  Marjorie  Borchardt,  for  volunteer  work 
with  senior  citizens;  Fawn  M.  Brodie,  noted 
historical  biographer;  Yvonne  Brathwalte 
Burke,  U.S.  Congresswoman  from  California's 
28th  District;  Lynne  Cox,  long-distance 
swinuner;  Jan  Hornbecic,  interior  designer; 
Joan  Dempsey  Klein,  Superior  Court  Judge- 
Sister  Mary  Esther  McCann,  administrator 
of  Daniel  Freeman  Memorial  Hospital;  Mary 
Tyler  Moore,  actress;  Helen  Reddy,  singer  and 
feminist,  and  Eleanor  Walsh  Wasson,  for 
community  volunteer  services. 

"More  and  more  women  are  making  their 
mark  on  society."  said  Times  Publisher  Otis 
Chandler  In  his  Introductory  speech.  "I 
think  all  women,  career  and  noncareer,  now 
find  that  they  can  adc^ess  themselves  to  the 
Issues  that  challenge  them  and  bring  about 
important  changes." 

Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Times  Mirror,  gave 
each  woman  a  silver  cup  Inscribed  "For  Out- 
standing Achievement,"  as  the  10  Joined  a 
roster  of  223  previous  winners. 

In  1950  Mrs.  Chandler  inaugurated  the 
special  awards,  which  have  not  been  given 
since  1971  because  of  construction  of  the  new 
Times  Mirror  Building  and  remodeling  of 
the  Harry  Chandler  Auditorium,  where  the 
ceremonies  were  held. 
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Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke,  a  native  Ange- 
leno  and  an  awardee,  heralded  the  efforts  of 
women  In  all  walks  of  society  in  a  speech 
made  before  the  presentation.  Rep.  Burke 
told  the  guests  that  "women  will  be  called 
upon  as  never  before"  in  the  years  ahead. 

"As  a  group,"  she  said,  "women  possess  the 
largest  reservlor  of  unused  capacity,  for  they 
have  been  unemployed  and  underemployed 
more  than  the  rest." 

Listing  strides  made  by  women  leaders 
Golda  Meir  and  Indira  Gandhi  in  the  past 
crises  of  their  countries,  and  lauding  Mon- 
days swearing-in  of  Carla  Anderson  Hills  as 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Rep.  Burke  said.  "I  think  we  are  start- 
ing to  make  significant  progress." 

Calling  1975  "a  paradoxical  time,"  Rep. 
Burke  said  that  "women  offer  the  mast  be- 
cause society  has  advanced  them  the  least." 
She  quoted  from  a  song  she  said  had  been 
sung  at  women's  suffrage  meetings  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  and  drew  large  applause 
when  she  concluded  with  the  last  stanza : 

"Instead  of  speech-making  to  satisfy 
wrong, 

"All  will  Join  the  glad  chorus  to  sing  free- 
dom's song. 
"And  If  the  millenlum  is  not  a  pretense, 
"We'll  all  be  good  brothers  a  hundred  years 
hence." 

Times  Editor  Bill  Thomas  introduced  mem- 
bers of  The  Times  staff,  who  In  turn  intro- 
duced the  10  award- winning  women:  Col- 
umnists Jack  Smith,  Jim  Murray  and  Art 
Seldenbaum;  Associate  Editor  Jean  Sharley 
Taylor;  Book  Editor  Dlgby  Diehl;  Calendar 
Editor  Wayne  Warga;  Home  Magazine  Editor 
Carolyn  Murray;  Society  Editor  Jodv  Jacobs; 
Entertainment  Editor  Charles  Champlin,  and 
Editorial  Cartoonist  Paul  Conrad. 

Said  Smith,  who  was  suffering  from  laryn- 
gitis, "Only  a  Times  Woman  of  the  Year 
could  have  gotten  me  out  of  bed  today." 
Smith  introduced  Judge  Joan  Dempsey  Klein, 
whom  he  said  had  "sat  on  the  bench  literally 
and  figuratively  lor  10  years." 

In  accepting  her  award.  Judge  Klein,  who 
said  she  "had  never  been  at  a  loss  for  words." 
told  the  group  she  felt  the  award  was  a 
"most  significant  thing  for  those  women 
who  have  succeeded  in  their  fields,  but  more 
importantly  because  it  would  provide  incen- 
tive for  younger  women  comii'g  aloiig  in 
their  professions." 

Murray,  in  presenting  long-distance  swim- 
mer Lynne  Cox,  noted  that  he  "couldn't 
walk"  as  far  as  Lynne  had  swum. 

"I  was  told  as  a  child  growing  up  in  Ogden. 
Utah,  that  California  was  the  fieshpots  of 
Egypt,"  said  Mrs.  Pawn  Brodie,  following  her 
introduction  by  Dlehl.  "Later  on,  in  New 
England,  I  was  taught  California  was  an  in- 
Tellectual  desert.  Although  I  still  don't  know 
about  the  first,  I  find  the  second  Is  palpably 
absurd." 

Seidenbaum  introduced  Sister  Mary  Esther 
as  "a  woman  whose  office  Is  across  from  a 
cemetery,  but  her  business  Is  human  life." 
Said  Sister  Mary  Esther  In  receiving  the 
award,  "It  recognizes  me,  my  community,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph,  my  family, 
my  associates."  Attending  In  honor  of  Sister 
Esther  were  Cardinal  Timothy  Manning  and 
Monslgnor  Clement  Connolly. 

Carolj-n  Murray  thanked  Jan  Hornbeck 
"for  a  moment  o€  space,  touched  by  her  de- 
sign," and  the  designer  said  she  was  "all 
aflutter"  at  the  "fabulous  honor." 

Warga  called  Helen  Reddy  a  "household 
name"  and  quoted  Ms.  Reddy  from  a  previous 
Interview.  "I  represent  an  attainable  goal," 
said  the  feminist  vocalist.  "I  am  showing 
women  they  can  make  it  In  the  world  and 
still  be  true  to  themselves." 

Ms.  Reddy  smilingly  told  the  group  she 
was  "shocked  receiving  such  an  honor  from 
a  newspaper  which  has  never  given  me  a 
good  review."  i 


Eleanor  Walsh  Wasson,  introduced  by  Jody 
Jacobs,  was  "overwhelmed"  and  thanked  "all 
the  people  who  have  made  It  possible  on 
this  Joyous  day." 

"Marjorie  Borchardt,"  said  Mrs.  Tavlor.  "is 
a  woman  who  looks  toward  the  creative 
future."  Mrs.  Borchardt  hoped  "to  share  the 
great  honor  with  all  the  older  people  of  the 
world,  and  my  husband  Ben  who  aided  and 
abetted  me." 

Champlin  had  a  few  words  of  advice  for 
the  movies  and  television  in  his  Introduc- 
tion of  Mary  Tyler  Moore.  Thev  could  stUl 
use  a  Be  Fair  to  Women  Week.  If  either 
medium  gives  us  a  heroine,  she  is  apt  to  be 
a  supercop  or  an  amazon  with  approximately 
the  same  claims  on  realitv  as  Little  Orphan 
Annie  or  Broom  Hilda." 

Actress  Moore  said  1975  was  "a  great  era 
for  being  a  woman." 

Said  Yvonne  Burke  in  accepting  her 
award  from  Conrad,  who  called  her  "no 
ordinary  legislator,"  "People  ask  me  'how  do 
I  survive?'  and  I  tell  them  that  I  have  a 
special  umbrella  made  up  of  my  parents, 
my  husband  and  a  staff  that's  hard-working." 
Guests  and  honorees  met  at  a  champagne 
reception  following  the  ceremony.  Judge 
Klein  sipped  from  her  new  silver  cup  and 
laughed  with  her  family.  Helen  Reddy  spent 
most  of  her  time  signing  autographs.  Mary 
Tj'ler  Moan  left  early— she  had  to  go  back 
to  work,  taping  a  pilot  program  for  her  show. 
In  citing  the  achievements  of  the  morfe 
than  200  eminent  Southern  California  women 
who  have  been  honored  in  other  years 
Chandler  said  their  "outstanding  achieve- 
ments have  added  Immeasurably  to  the  qual- 
ity  of  our  lives.  Their  accomplishments  spau 
a  diversity  of  worthy  endeavor,  in  the  arts, 
government,  science,  religion,  education,  in, 
dustry  and  community  service."  And  he  ac- 
knowledged their  "common  attribute,  that  of 
untiring  devotion  to  their  aspirations." 

1950 

Mj-s.  Fletcher  Bowron,  Mrs.  Rolliu  Browoj 
Florence  Chadwick,  Pearl  Chase,  Mrs.  Roger 
Goodan,  *Dr.  Etta  Jeancon,  'Ida  Koverman 
Alice  Taylor,  'AblgaU  von  Schlegell,  Mrs' 
Spencer  Tracy,  Camilla  Wicks. 

1951 

*Maureen  Connolly  Brlnker.  Mrs.  John  A, 
E.  Bullis,  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  Irene 
Dumie.  Mrs.  Gabriel  C.  Duque,  'Ann  Hodge 
•Annette  Honeywell,    'Mrs.  Louis  K.   Sims. 

1953 

Mrs.  Margaret  Martin  Brock,  Adallne  C. 
Guenther,  Dr.  Arlieu  Johnson,  Mrs.  Fale 
Joyce,  Mrs.  Valley  Knudsen,  Justice  Mildred 
L.  Lillle,  Pat  Keller  McCormlck,  Eleanor 
Pinkham.  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Ramser,  June  C. 
Wayne. 

1953 

•Mrs.  AUia  Brockway,  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
NLxon,  Paula  Jean  Myers  Pope,  Rosalind 
Russell.  Elinor  Remlck  Warren,  Margaret  J. 
Wherry,  Frances  E.  Willis. 

1954 

Jacqueline  Cochran,  'Mrs.  E.  L.  Doheuy, 
Dr.  Eleanor  Hempel.  Dr.  Paula  Horn,  Mrs. 
Albert  Leland.  Mary  Martin.  Mrs.  John  E. 
Mock,  ♦Elizabeth  Ornduff,  •Mrs.  James  Rath- 
well  Page. 

1955 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Boak,  'Mrs.  Nelbert  Chouin- 
ard;  LouLse  Brough  Clapp,  *Hedda  Hopper, 
•Sister  Frederica  Horvath,  S.S.S.,  Dorothy 
Kirsten.  Marlon  Pike.  Rosemarle  Held.  Mrs. 
Henry  Salvatori,  Ruth  Patricia  Shellhorn. 

1956 

Mrs.  Lemuel  E.  Bancroft.  *Dorothy  Woodr 
head  Brown,  Mrs.  Whitley  Collins.  Frances 
Goodrich.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Mason  Hobl.  Kathryu 
Hulme.  Peggy  Slater,  'Barbara  Steele,  Lillian 
Steubcr,  J'lHa  Hayward  Thomas. 
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1957 


Mary  Bowling,  *Mrs.  Ida  Mayer  Cummlngs, 
Madelyn  Martin  Davis,  'Maggie  Ettinger, 
Mrs.  Harry  Francis  Haldeman,  Stella  Han- 
ania,  'Mrs.  LeUand  Atherton  Irish,  Dr.  Clara 
Szego  Roberts,  Dr.  Louise  Seyler,  Dinah 
Shore. 

1958 

Jean  Goodwin  Ames.  Lvtcillc  Ball,  Kettl 
Frings,  Lulu  K.  Has.senplug,  'Dorothy  Mar- 
shall, Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Ripley,  Mrs.  William 
French  Smith,  Jr.,  Greta  Andersen,  Mrs. 
Earnest  C.  Watson,  Rosalind  W.  Wyman. 

1959      , 

Mary  Costa,  'Dorothy  M.  Donalioe.  Edith 
Head,  Ynez  Johnston,  Maggie  Pexton  Murray, 
Harriet  HiUlard  Nelson,  Jacquelln  Perry, 
MJ}.,  Catherine  J.  Robblns,  Mrs.  Norman  F. 
Sprague,  Jr.,  *Mrs.  John  Vruv.'lnk. 

I960 

Doris  Day,  Mrs.  Richard  Dillon,  Dr.  Char- 
lotte Elmott,  Patricia  Galvln,  Marilyn  Home, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Steuart  Lieblg,  Jessie  Marmor- 
ston,  M.D.,  Laurel  van  der  Wal  Roennau, 
Agnes  M.  Underwood,  *Mrs.  John  Cree  Wil- 
son. 

1961 

Dame  Judith  Anderson,  Dorothy  D.  Corey, 
Barbara  Gray,  Frances  Holmes,  M.D.,  Gail 
Patrick  Velde,  Mrs.  Barnard  Morse,  The  Rev. 
Mother  M.  Reglna,  I.H.M.,  Mrs.  Richard  R. 
Van  Hagen.  Rose  Mary  Woods. 

1962 

Agnes  Blomqulst.  Dr.  Mary  Brazier.  'Dr. 
Lily  Bess  Campbell.  'Artie  Ma.son  Carter, 
Mary  Mairs  Chapot.  Bette  Davis,  Mrs.  Free- 
man Gates,  *Dr.  Maria  Goeppert  Mayer, 
Judge  Kathleen  Parker,  'Princess  Conchlta 
PignatelU,  Mary  Sheridan. 


*Katherine  Carr,  *Doris  Marks  Dreyfuss, 
Mrs.  Lupe  Negrete,  Marilyn  Neeley,  Mrs. 
Frank  Roger  Seaver,  Dr.  Joanne  Simpson,  Dr. 
Olga  Taussky  Tood,  Mrs.  Guy  W.  Wadsworth 
Jr.,  Roberta  Wohlstetter. 

1964 

Mrs.  George  S.  Behrendt,  Glenn  C.  Janss, 
Mary  Jane  Farell,  Dorothy  M.  Ford,  Marcia 
Israel,  EUa  Lee,  Lotte  Lehman,  Mrs.  Warner 
E.  Marsden,  Dr.  Helene  Eastman  Martin, 
Mlldren  E.  Mathias,  Debbie  Reynolds,  Sharon 
Stouder. 

1969 

Julie  Andrews,  Anna  Bliig  Arnold,  Dr.  E. 
Margaret  Burbridge,  Evelyn  K.  Davis,  Ariel 
Durant,  Marian  Gallaher,  M.D.,  Cecilia  De- 
Mllle  Harper,  Joyce  Hoffman,  'Ettle  Lee, 
Margaret  Millar,  Helene  Ryons  Nix,  Joyce 
Treiman. 

1966 

EUa  Fitzgerald.  Blllle  Jean  King,  Florence 
E.  Lliin,  Corlta  Kent,  Jacqueline  Piatlgorsky, 
Lutah  Maria  Riggs,  Stella  Russell,  Marjorie 
J.Vold,  Betty  Yorty. 

1967 

Shaua  Alexander,  Carol  Burnett,  Agnes 
Perrel,  Sue  Gossick  Darley,  Ruth  Handler, 
Mary  B.  Henry,  Janet  Hoit,  Jill  Klnmont, 
Maraim  Nlska,  Dr.  Rosemary  Park,  Mrs. 
Gregorj'  Peck,  Mrs.  Reese   Hale  Taylor. 

1968 

Mrs.  John  Connell,  Joan  Dldion,  Greer 
Garson,  Marlja  Glmbutas,  Patricia  Reilly 
Hitt.  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler,  Mrs.  Harry  Lewis, 
Debbie  Meyer,  Mi-s.  James  F.  Nelson,  Caroyln 
Raskin,  Nanacy  Reagan,  Mrs.  George  Vernon 
Russell.  Carmen  H.  Warschaw. 

1969 

Sharon  Sites  Adams,  Mrs.  Sidney  F.  Brody, 
Dr.  Isabelle  Buckley,  Donna  Caponl  Young, 
Marge  Champion,  Anne  Douglas,  Claire  Fal- 
kensteln,  Ruth  Ctordon,  Ellen  Stem  Harris, 
Ann  Shaw,  Shirley  Verrett. 


1970 

Vikkl  Carr,  Elizabeth  L.  Cless.  Loraiue 
Miller  Collins,  Dr.  Marianne  Proetig,  Goldle 
Hawn,  Mrs.  Lester  T.  Hlbbard,  Dr.  Sylvia 
Earle  Mead,  Mrs.  George  Beaton,  Martha 
Wilkinson  Kirouac,  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Wol- 
ford. 

1971 

Laiua  Baugh,  Karthryn  F.  Fink,  Mrs.  Bob 
Hope,  Barbara  Jones,  Carole  King,  All  Mac- 
Graw,  Mrs.  Walter  F.  O'Malley,  Cathy  Rigby 
Mason,  Pat  Russell,  Vivian  Strange  Whit- 
ney. 

(Ncnr. — Asterisks  denote  deceased.) 

Sketches  of  1975  Women  of  the  Year 

Marjorie  Borchardt,  a  native  Calif ornian, 
has  spent  the  past  25  years  as  a  volunteer 
worker  for  senior  citizens  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally.  She  began  by  organiz- 
ing the  West  Los  Angeles  Community  Council 
for  Senior  Citizens  in  the  early  1950s.  In 
1955  came  the  Senior  Citizens  Assn.  of  L.A. 
County;  next,  the  Allied  Senior  Citizens 
Clubs,  Calif.,  in  1961;  finally,  in  1963,  the 
International  Senior  Citizens  Assn.,  the  only 
nongovernmental  organization  concerned 
with  aging  that  is  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations.  Mrs.  Borchardt,  who  holds  BA  and 
MA  degrees  in  economics  from  UC  Berkeley, 
worked  as  a  San  Francisco  social  worker  and 
taught  high  school  before  marrying  Benjamin 
Borchardt.  now  a  retired  management  con- 
sultant. Marjorie  Borchardt  served  from  1969 
tlorough  1971  on  the  planning  board  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  is 
currently  head  of  ISCA. 

Fawn  M.  Brodie,  professor  of  history  at 
UCLA,  is  widely  known  for  her  perceptive 
historical  biographies,  the  latest  a  penetrat- 
ing study  of  the  Ufe  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
published  last  spring.  Fawn  Brodie,  born  In 
Ogden,  Utah,  received  a  BA  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  In  English  literature 
and  served  as  a  research  assistant  to  the 
Committee  for  International  Studies  at 
Princeton  before  beginning  her  writing  career 
and  coming  to  UCLA.  She  has  written  numer- 
ous articles,  has  edited  two  books  and  co- 
authored  one  (with  her  husband  Bernard,  a 
political  scientist  who  also  teaches  at  UCLA) , 
and  has  written  four  biographies:  "No  Man 
Knows  My  History,"  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith 
and  the  development  of  the  Mormon  church, 
"Thaddeus  Stevens,  Scourge  of  the  South"; 
"The  Devil  Drives:  The  Life  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton";  and  the  Jefferson  biography.  She 
and  her  husband  have  a  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke  of  Los  Angeles 
Is  now  serving  her  second  terra  In  Congress, 
having  become,  in  1972.  the  fii-st  black  woman 
ever  elected  from  California  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Her  latest  achievement  Is 
her  recent  election  to  a  seat  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Before  becoming 
a  member  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Burke  was  a 
lawyer  in  California  for  10  years  and  served 
six  years  in  the  state  Assembly.  In  1972,  she 
was  cochairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  Her  congressional  programs  in- 
clude: an  amendment  to  the  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  Bill  providing  equal  opportunity  for 
minorities  (passed  In  1973);  sponsor  of  a 
ma,ss  transit  study  that  became  law  a-s  part 
of  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1974.  The 
wife  of  William  Burke,  head  of  a  local  health 
care  firm,  Yvonne  Burke  became  the  first 
congresswoman  to  have  a  baby  (November, 
1973)  wnile  in  office. 

Lynne  Cox,  an  18-year-old  who  moved  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Los  Alamltos  with  her 
parents,  two  sisters  and  a  brother  six  years 
ago,  has  made  an  impressive  mark  In  long 
distance  swimming  since  she  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. On  Feb.  5,  she  became  the  first  woman 
to  swim  the  grueling  Cook  Strait  between 
New   Zealand's    North    and    South    islands. 


recording  a  mark  of  12  hours,  2\'i  minutes.  In 
the  summer  of  1973,  Lynne  Cox  swam  the 
English  Channel  faster  than  any  other  person 
had  ever  completed  the  difficult  course  from 
England  to  France.  She  had  set  the  record  in 
July,  1972,  on  her  first  try,  only  to  have  it 
bn^en  three  weeks  later.  Her  1973  mark  of 

9  hours,  36  minutes  stiU  stands.  She  has 
swum  the  Catallna  Channel  here  twice,  first 
when  she  was  14.  The  second  time,  last  Sep- 
tember, she  broke  her  brother  David's  record 
by  2  minutes. 

Jan  Hornbeck,  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  is  an 
interior  designer  who  pioneered  the  field  of 
office  furnishings  and  design.  She  came  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1941  after  attending  the  Chi- 
cago Academy  of  Flue  Arts  and  began  work- ' 
ing  as  a  design-studio  artist  for  Barker  Bros. 
Following  World  War  II.  she  moved  to  Dallas 
where  she  was  associated  with  Nieman- 
Marcus  and  Iiecame  Interested  In  the  design 
of  executive  offices.  Jan  Hornbeck  returned 

10  Los  Angeles  to  open  her  own  studio  and 
design  firm,  and  in  1959  became  associated 
with  Thnes  Mirror,  sharing  design  credits  for 
15  years  with  Charles  Kratka's  Interior  plan- 
ning and  design  firm.  Other  interior  designs 
she  has  created  include  offices  for  Occidental 
Lite  Insurance  in  Honolulu  and  the  Port 
Authority  Building  In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  A 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Professional 
Women  for  the  Southern  California  Sym- 
phony-Hollywood Bowl  Assn.  and  of  the 
Pasadena  Chapter  of  the  American  Society 
oi  Interior  Designers,  she  is  married  to 
builder  Thomas  O.  Gage.  They  have  two 
daughters. 

Joan  Dempsey  Klein,  a  fifth -general  ion 
Californian,  was  elected  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court  In  November,  1974,  after  serv- 
ing as  a  municipal  court  Judge  since  1963. 
Prior  to  taking  the  bench.  Judge  Klein 
.served  eight  years  as  a  trial  lawyer  In  the 
state  attorney  general's  office.  Joan  Dempsey 
Klein  is  an  outspoken  advocate  of  women's 
rights  and  of  Juvenile  Justice  reforms  and 
is  active  in  alcoholism  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. She  graduated  from  UCLA  law  school 
in  1955,  having  already  earned  a  BA  in  phys- 
ical education  from  Cal  State  San  Diego 
before  deciding  to  study  law.  Judge  Klein 
was  elected  presiding  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  in  1973.  the  same  year  she  was  named 
Municipal  Court  Judge  of  the  Year  by  the 
California  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  She  and  her 
husband,  lawyer  Conrad  Klein,  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  chUdren. 

Sister  Mary  Esther  McCaun,  who  entered 
the  order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Caron- 
delet  In  1929,  has  spent  many  years  serving 
Western  communities  In  hospital  admin- 
istration. Born  In  San  Francisco,  she  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  executive  director  of 
Daniel  FYeeman  Memorial  Hospital  in  Ingle- 
wood.  A  trained  medical  technologist  and 
hospital  administrator.  Sister  Mary  Esther  is 
a  delegate  to  the  Assn.  of  Western  Hospitals, 
will  serve  on  the  board  of  the  California  Hos- 
pitskl  Assn.  and  is  president  of  the  Inglewood 
Soroptlmlst  Club.  She  is  a  past  president  of 
the  California  Conference  of  Catholic  Health 
Facilities  and  president  of  Catholic  hospital 
a.s30ciatious  in  Idaho,  Washington  and  Ari- 
zona while  serving  as  administrator  of  Caron- 
delet  order  hospitals  in  those  states.  Sister 
Mary  Esther  came  to  Daniel  Freeman  10 
years  ago  as  assistant  administrator.  Last 
year  she  became  the  first  woman  to  receive 
a  Lions  International  District  4  L-3  award. 

Mary  Tyler  Moore  has  been  entertaining 
30  million  people  every  Saturday  night  for 
the  past  five  years  with  her  TV  production, 
the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show.  Her  company, 
MTM  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  is  beaded  by 
her  husband,  Grant  Tinker,  also  produces 
the  popular  Bob  Newbart  Show  and  Rhoda. 
Before  starring  in  her  own  show,  Mary  Tyler 
Moore,  who  was  bom  in  Bro<Alyn,  N.Y.,  but 
moved  to  California  at  age  10  with  her  par- 
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ents,  played  Dick  Van  Dyke's  TV  wife  and 
appeared  In  several  movies,  among  them 
"Thoroughly  Modem  Millie"  In  1967.  Last 
March,  Mary  Tyler  Moore  served  as  the  nar- 
rator of  a  CBS  documentary,  "We  the  Wom- 
en," and  this  season  is  directing  some  epi- 
sodes of  her  show.  She  Is  involved  In  charity 
work  with  the  Cleveland  Amory  Fund  for 
Animals  and  Rancho  Los  Amlgos,  a  hospital 
for  bedridden  children.  She  has  a  teen-agsd 
son  from  her  first  marriage. 

Helen  Reddy.   an  Australian  who  became 
a   V.8.   citizen   last    year,    has    been    named 
one  of  the  three  best-selling  record  artists 
for  the  past  two  years.  An  avowed  feminist, 
Helen  Reddy  received  a  Grammy  award  in 
1973  for  her  recording  of  "I  Am  Woman."  a 
song  that  has  become  the  unofficial  theme 
song  of  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement. 
Ms.  Reddy  has  entertained  at  several  Cali- 
fornia  women's    prisons    and    donates    30', 
of  her  earnings  to  political  and  charitable 
causes,  including  $250,000  to  the  new  Cedars- 
Sinai  Medical  Center.  She  began  her  enter- 
tainment career  as  a  child,  appearing  with 
her  parents  on  their  Australian  radio  show, 
and  by  age  IS  she  was  performing  full  time 
as  an  actress -singer  in  Australia.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1966  and  played  ob- 
scure clubs  in  Chicago  and  New  York  before 
moving  to  Los  Angeles  in   1968.  She  has  a 
daughter  from  a  former  marriage  and  a  son 
with  her  husband  Jeff  Wald,  her  manager. 
Eleanor  Walsh  Wasson  is  known  through- 
out Calif (H'nla  for  her  work  as  coordinator 
of  volunteer  services  for  the  UCLA  Center  for 
Health  Services,  a  position  from  which  she 
has  Just  retired  after  20  years.  Mrs.  Wasson 
has  served  as  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Directors  of  Volunteer  Services,  di- 
rected the  Beverly  Hills  Community  Chest, 
headed  the  Southern  California  Mental  Hy- 
giene Society  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  former  Gov.  Earl  War- 
ren's   Continuing    Committee    on    Mental 
Health.  She  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Salt 
Lake  City  with  her  lawyer  husband,  George 
P.  Wasson  Jr..  and  began  her  career  in  Tol- 
unteerism  as  a  nurse's  aide  during  World 
War  n.  'nie  Wassons  have  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Wasson  is  the  coordinator  of  the  annual 
Arrowhead  Seminar  on  Dimensions  of  New 
Awareness. 


March  13,  1975 


LIGHT  RAIL  TRANSIT  BENEFITS 

Mr.  CURTE3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statcnient  by 
ttie  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and 
an  attachment  thereto  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Sekator  Taft 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  Bccoao  a  column  from  the  Coltimbus 
Dispatch,  by  Mr.  Kevin  PhllUps,  relating  to 
the  great  promise  which  Light  Rail  holds  for 
addressing  America's  urban  transjwrtatlon 
problems.  Mr.  Phillips  discusses  the  recent 
excellent  study  of  Light  RaU  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Taylor.  In  that  study,  Mr.- Taylor  points  out 
the  major  role  which  Light  Rail  plays  In 
European  \u1>an  transportation  systems — 
systems  which  are  generally  far  superior,  in 
terms  of  service,  to  those  we  possess  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

Dayton,  Ohio — one  of  the  most  progressive 
communities  in  the  Nation— has  recently 
become  th^  ^rst  American  city  to  apply  for 
an  UMTA  grant  to  build  a  Light  Rail  system. 
Dayton  is  leading  down  a  track  which  many 
other  American  cities  will  follow,  once  the 
advantages  of  Light  RaU  are  known  as  well 
as  they  should  be.  Mr.  PhUllps,  The  Columbus 
Dispatch,  and  Mr.  Taylor  have  done  the  peo- 
ple a  service  by  bringing  the  advantages  of 
Light  Rail  more  clearly  before  the  public. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  Tlie  Columbus  (OhiO)  Dispatch, 

Mar.  4,  1975] 

LiciiT  Rail  Transft  Benefits  Are  Aired 

(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 
Few  European  cities  tolerate  American- 
style  downtown  traffic  paralysis — prolifMat- 
ing  auto  Jams,  parking  lots,  inefficient  btise.s 
and  subways  that  are  both  crime-ridden  and 
prohibitively  expensive.  To  avoid  these  prob- 
lems, many  foreign  urban  planners  have 
turned  to  light  rail  transportation  (electric 
trams  of  one,  two  or  three  connected  cars) 
as  a  solution  midway  between  the  Inadequacy 
of  buses  and  the  massive  disruption  and  cost 
of  subways. 

Their  success— and  the  utility  of  a  similar 
approach  in  many  U.S.  cities — is  laid  out  by 
Stewart  P.  Taylor  in  a  new  study  Just  pub- 
lished by  Washington's  Heritage  Foundation. 
Taylor  was  recently  named  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Light  RaU  Transit,  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, the  National  Research  Council,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  American 
Public  Transit  Association. 

A  slight  caveat  is  in  order.  What  works 
splendidly  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  or  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  may  not  work  in  Anytown. 
U.S.A.  Too  many  of  our  cities  are  In  the  grip 
of  social  disintegration  and  some  big-city 
neighborhoods  can  be  traversed  safely  only  in 
an  armored  car. 

But  with  this  caveat,  I  believe  Taylor 
presents  a  generally  convincing  case  for  light 
r3ll  transit.  First,  he  explains  the  weakness 
of  the  alternatives.  Right  now.  U.S.  public 
transportation  Is  essentially  the  bus,  which 
provides  exclusive  service  in  all  but  15  cities 
and  performs  68  percent  of  aU  transit  serv- 
ice in  terms  of  passengers  carried.  But  al- 
though the  bus  is  cheap  and  flexible  to  oper- 
ate, use  has  faUen  51  percent  in  the  last 
quarter  century. 

Passenger  complaints  focus  on  congestion 
and  delay  at  rush  hours  and  preference  for 
alternative  travel  methods.  Buses  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Important,  with  growing  em- 
phasis on  dial-a-rides  and  Jitneys,  but  they 
cannot  ttyrm  the  central  component  of  a 
modem  r^id  transit  system. 

As  for  subways,  they  are  extremely  expen- 
sive, reqmrlng  major  capital  outlays  and 
downtown  dislocation.  Only  the  largest  cities 
can  stipport  them  and  even  there,  rapid 
transit  usage  has  fallen  24  percent  in  the 
last  two  and  a  half  decades. 

Meanwhile,  costs  are  mounting  so  quickly 
that  new  or  planned  systems — ^In  Washing- 
ton, Atlanta,  Baltimore  and  elsewhere — may 
never  be  completed.  However,  not  many  U.S. 
cities  have  the  level  of  rush-hour  traffic  that 
demands  subways. 

A  1966  Harvard  University  study  found 
that  peak-hour,  one-direction  traffic  per  cor- 
ridor exceeded  13,000  in  only  seven  cities  in 
the  U.S.  and  In  all  but  one  (Los  Angeles) 
conventional  rapid  transit  is  in  operation  or 
under  construction.  Light  raU  systems  would 
suffice  to  handle  the  load  anywhere  else. 

The  greatest  merit  qf  light  rail  transit  is 
flexibility — it  Is  less  expensive  tlian  subways, 
can  handle  many  more  passengers  than  buses 
and  can  be  Integrated  with  a  metropolitan 
area's  subway  and  bus  systems  so  that  each 
component  does  the  Job  it  can  do  best  and 
most  cheaply.  Thus  their  popularity  In 
Europe. 

In  his  appendix,  Taylor  Includes  a  world- 
wide siu^ey  of  Ught  raU  technology  from 
Sydney.  Australia,  to  Central  Europe— the 
area  of  principal  concentration. 

Inasmuch  as  most  Central  European  cities 
were  rebuilt  after  World  War  n,  planners 
had  a  chance  to  start  from  scratch — and 
they  chose  wisely. 


Few  American  metropolitan  areas  have 
the  planning  flexibility  needed  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  light  raU  transit.  Taylor 
coiUd  usefully  do  a  second  study  on  this 
aspect  of  the  problem. 


HAS  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE EXCEEDED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AUTHORITY?— PROGRESS 
REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  16.  1975,  I  addressed  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  management  of  Defense  contracts 
which  may  be  either  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  in  violation  of  established  repro- 
graming  procedures  as  agreed  upon 
with  the  Congress.  My  remarks  appear 
on  page  579  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  that  date. 

I  have  received  replies  from  both  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller) and  the  Comptroller  General 
dated  February  24,  1975,  which  provide 
information  concerning  such  practices. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  both  letters  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  two  replies  and 
addressed  a  letter  dated  February  24. 
1975.  to  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
questing that  he  review  the  details  of  the 
OSD  letter  and  undertake  certain  ac- 
tions which  had  been  suggested  In  his 
letter  of  the  same  date.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  letter 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Pinal  resolution  of  this  matter  is  still 
pending  but  because  of  the  importance 
and  widespread  interest  in  this  subject  I 
consider  it  desirable  to  report  on  the 
progress  of  these  actions  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  to  Industry. 

I  will  continue  to  pursue  this  matter  to 
its  conclusion  and  at  that  time  report 
to  the  Senate  on  all  significant  facts  and 
suggestions  as  to  any  actions  which 
might  be  appropriate. 
<  See  exhibit  n.) 

ExHisrr  1 
Assistant  Secretabt  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24, 1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntybe, 
Chairman,  SubcommitUe  on  Research  and 
Development.  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. US.  Senate,  Washington,  DJC. 
Deab  Mk.  Chaikican  :  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  respond  to  your 
letter  of  January  6.  1975,  in  which  you  ask 
three  specific  questions  and  request  oiu-  views . 
on  the  practice  of  Defense  contractors  using 
their  own  funds  in  excess  of  government  con- 
tractual llabUlty  when  government  funds  are 
exhausted,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  reimbursed  from  funds  anticipated 
to  be  provided  by  the  Congress  In  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Your  first  two  questions  concern  the  Antl- 
Oeficlency  Act,  R.S.  3679,  and  provide  an 
opportunity  to  describe  how  the  oltuaUon 
with  which  you  are  oonoenved  arlaea  With 
respect  to  your  first  questiaa.  but  for  cer- 
tain possible  exceptions  not  here  relevant, 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  Department  of 
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Defense  to  tacitly  or  explicitly  authorize  the 
obligation  of  government  fimds  in  excess 
of  amounts  authorized  and  apprc^riated. 
Your  second  question,  asks  what  the  R.S. 
3C79  implications  are.  As  the  foUowing  dls- 
custiion  Indicates.  sUice  the  government  is 
not  obligated  to  reimburse  the  contractor 
until  funds  are  appropriated  and  allotted  to 
the  contract,  we  believe  there  are  no  R.S. 
3679  Implications. 

Tlie  situation  Ui  which  a  contractor  uses 
iiii  own  funds  in  excess  of  government  con- 
tractual liability  when  the  government  funds 
are  exhausted  can  arise  basically  in  one  of 
two  ways.  It  can  happen  under  a  standard 
"limitation  of  fvmds "  clause  such  as  ASPR 
7-402.2(0)  (Enclosure  1)  authorized  in  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  for 
use  in  Incrementally  funded  cost  reimburse- 
ment type  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. It  can  also  arise  under  a  somewhat 
different  concept  under  the  Limitation  of 
Government  Obligations  ("LOGO")  Clause 
used  primarUy  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  Army's  UTTAS  contract  is  illustrative 
of  the  former  situation.  That  contract  con- 
tains the  standard  limitation  of  funds 
clause,  ASPR  7-402.2(c).  Under  this  clause 
the  contractor  is  required  to  notify  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  timely  fashion  if  he  expects  to 
exhaust  the  government  funds  then  allocated 
to  the  contract  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period  set  forth  in  tlie  schedule,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  additional  government 
funds  which  would  be  requhed  to  continue 
performance  for  the  lemahider  of  said  pe- 
riod. The  contractor's  obligation  to  perform 
under  the  contract  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  government  funds  which  have  been  al- 
lotted to  the  contract,  and  the  government's 
obligation  to  reimburse  the  contractor  for 
costs  incurred  is  limited  to  the  amounts  al- 
ready allotted  to  the  contract.  Ii  additional 
funds  are  not  allotted  to  the  contract  upon 
written  request  by  the  contractor,  the  con- 
tracting officer  will  terminate  the  contract. 
The  clause  further  provides  that  when  and 
to  the  extent  the  amount  allotted  to  the 
contract  has  been  mcreaeed,  any  costs  in- 
curred in  excess  of  the  amount  previously 
allotted  shall  be  allowable. 

It  thus  appears  entirely  clear  that  adher- 
ence to  the  procedures  of  this  clause  wUl 
preclude  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  reimbiuse  the  contractor 
should  he  incur  costs  in  e.xce.;s  of  amounts  of 
t'overument  funds  then  allotted  to  the  con- 
tract. The  fact  that  under  the  clause  the 
government  may  reimburse  him  for  corpo- 
rate expenditures  Incurred  at  his  own  risk 
should  additional  government  funds  later  be 
aUotted  to  the  contract  does  not  detract 
from  the  clear  impact  and  intention  of  this 
clause  to  assure  that  the  government  is  not 
obligated  beyond  amounts  properly  allocated 
to  the  contract. 

Under  tlie  UTTAS  contract,  the  govern- 
ment was  advised  by  the  contractor  in  gen- 
eral accordance  with  the  clause  that  there 
were  insufficient  funds  to  complete  the  FY 
1975  planned  scope  of  v.-ork.  After  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  the  Army  advised 
the  contractor: 

(1)  Tnat  additional  FY  1975  funds  are  not 
available  for  obligation  to  the  contract  and 
the  contracting  officer  is  not  authorized  to 
make  any  commitment  concerning  the  reim- 
bursement for  cost  incurred  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  from  time  to  time  allocated 
to  the  contract. 

(2)  That  any  cost  incurred  by  the  contrac- 
tor in  excess  of  the  total  amount  allocated 
to  the  contract  be  incurred  at  the  contrac- 
tor's own  risk, 

(3)  That  any  additional  appropriations  to 
FY  76  and  FY  77  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Congress. 

(4)  That  all  "conditions"  proposed  by  the 
contractor  were  unacceptable. 


Adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  ASPR 
limitation  of  funds  clause  precludes  the 
obligation  of  government  funds  which  would 
violate  R.S.  3679.  Any  hicurrence  of  cost 
inider  this  clau.se  by  the  contractor  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  con- 
tract is  entirely  at  the  contractor's  own  risk 
and  does  not  obligate  the  government  to  re- 
iniburee  such  costs.  Absent  such  obligation 
there  is  no  violation  of  R.S.  3679. 

The  LOGO  Clause  was  a  direct  by-product 
of  the  funding  problems  encountered  by  the 
Air  Force  In  programs  such  as  the  C-5  in 
which  the  contracts  did  not  provide  for  ad- 
vance agreement  with  respect  to  the  annual 
funding  requirements  of  an  incrementally 
funded  RDT&E  effort.  Under  the  LOGO 
Clause,  the  parties  agree,  in  advance,  upon 
the  yearly  amounts  that  will  be  needed  to 
successfully  complete  the  effort  called  for 
by  the  contract.  (Enclosure  2.  B-1  LOGO. 
para.  (c)].  The  government  is  not  obUgated 
in  advance,  however,  to  make  such  planned 
amounts  available  to  the  contractor,  for  the 
lunding  plan  is  expressly  subject  to  the 
RvailabUity  of  funds,  id.,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's liability  under  the  contract  at  any 
point  in  time  is  limited  to  the  amount 
cumulatively  allotted  to  the  contract  as  of 
that  date.  |Para.  (b)l.  The  clause  further 
provides,  in  contradistinction  to  the  staiid- 
erd  Limitation  of  Cost  clause.  ASPR  7- 
4U2.2,  that  unless  the  Government  (1)  faUs 
io  fund  in  accordance  with  the  agreed  upon 
Funding  Plan,  or  (2)  prospectively  revises 
dt)Wiiward  any  yearly  increment  of  the  Fund- 
ing Plan,  contractor  expenditin-es  in  excess 
oi  the  aUotted  yearly  amounts  will  not  per- 
mit the  coniractor  to  cease  or  slow  work,  or 
lo  seek  any  other  adju.stment  In  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  [Para,  (g)].  The  clause  crei- 
atcs,  thus,  the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
contractor  will  have  to  finance  a  portlo)i  of 
the  effort  for  a  given  fiscal  year,  i.e..  rhe 
effort  performed  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tractual schedule  after  the  Funding  Plan 
allotme.its  have  been  exhausted. 

The  clause  does  not.  however,  firmly  bind 
the  contractor,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  amounts 
negotiated  at  the  outset  of  the  program. 
Recognizing  that  unforeseen  problems  wUl 
arise  in  any  RDT&E  effort,  the  clau.se  pro- 
vides that  after  the  first  two  years  of  effort 
the  contractor  may  notify  the  Government, 
on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  paragraph 
(c).  that  "the  costs  ...  he  has  iuciured  or 
expects  to  incur  in  the  performance  of  this 
contract  for  any  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the 
plamied  cumulative  obligations  through  that 
year "  ns  specified  in  the  Funding  Plan. 
I  Para,  id))  (emphasis  added).  The  parties 
then  wm  negotiate  an  appropriate  increase 
in  the  Funding  Plan  to  cover  the  contractor's 
needs.  The  notification  dates  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (c)  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  the  additional 
amounts  hi  the  budget  request  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  additional  funds  will  be 
needed.  This  language  clearly  contemplates 
adju.siments  encompassing  past  as  well  as 
Xxiture  anticipated  overruns  of  the  Funding 
Plan.  This  conclusion  Is  buttressed  by  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  incongruous  to  assume 
that  a  cost -reimbursable  contract  would  con- 
template firm  fixed-price  Increments,  with- 
out adjustment,  without  so  expressly  stathig. 
The  clause  also  provides  (as,  in  essence, 
standard  limitation  of  cost  clau.ses  do)  that, 
with  respect  to  yearly  overruns,  should  the 
Government  mcrease  its  Funding  Plan  allot- 
ments, the  contractor  may  apply  the  in- 
creased funds  to  prior  incurred  costs,  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  otherwise  allocable 
and  reasonable.  [Para.  (k)).  This  provision 
Is  clearly  "subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds"  and  would  not  absolve  the  contractor 
for  the  duty  to  perform  all  work  called  for 
by  the  schedule  for  that  fiscal  year  provided 
that  funds  were  allotted  to  the  contract  in 


accordance  with  the  Funding  Plan.  If  the 
contractor  applied  available  funds  to  a  prior 
year's  exposure,  the  overrun  from  that  year 
would,  in  effect,  be  transposed  to  the  end 
of  the  succeeding  year.  This  process  would 
repeat  itself  until  the  adjustments  provided 
for  in  paragraptis  (c)  and  (d)  have,  in  effect, 
"zeroed  out"  both  the  overrun  and  the  con- 
tract's resultant  financial  exposure. 

There  are  any  number  of  permutations 
and  combinations  of  events  that  could  Im- 
pact tlie  operation  of  the  LOGO  clause.  Even 
hi  the  absence  of  ovenims.  for  extmiple, 
funds  insufficient  to  support  the  contractual 
Funding  Plan  could  be  pppropriated.  In  such 
event,  the  contractor  would  be  entitled  to 
an  equitable  adjustment.  (Para.  (h)].  Or, 
with  the  contractor  exposed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  given  fiscal  year,  the  program  could 
be  terminated,  in  which  event  the  contractor 
would  be  required  to  absorb  the  exposure  as 
a  business  loss.  (Para.  (k)(.  Or,  the  funds 
appropriated,  while  adequate  to  finance  con- 
tractor costs  for  the  impendhig  fiscal  year, 
may  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  prior  year 
overrun  negotiated  into  the  Funding  Plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (c).  As  with  the 
initial  example  above,  the  contractor  would 
be  entitled  to  an  equitable  adjustment  under 
the  contract  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
[Para,  (h)  |. 

The  Government  liabilities  under  the 
LOGO  Clause  are  at  most  contmgent  in 
nature.  The  entire  Funding  plan  is 
"(sjubject  to  the  availability  of  funds" 
[Para.  (c)[.  The  Government's  llabUity,  by 
agreement  can  never  "exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  allotted'  under  the  contract.  (Para. 
(b)l.  Should  the  contract  be  termuiated  at 
the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  in  which  the  con- 
tractor has  Uicurred  financial  exposure,  the 
Government  would  be  under  no  duty  to  seek 
appropriations  to  cover  that  exposure,  for 
"(lit  is  specifically  recognized  by  the  con- 
tractor" that  the  LOGO  provision  permitting 
recoupment  of  prior  year  overruns  through 
future  increases  "does  not  constitute  an 
undertaking  by  the  Government  that  it  will 
iucrea,se  its  allotments"  under  the  Funding 
Plan.  (Para,  (k)  ( .  And,  because  a  contractor's 
right  to  an  equitable  adjustment  in  the  event 
of  hiadequate  future  appropriations  does  not 
arise  until  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  upward 
recoupment  adjustment  in  the  Funding  Plan 
has  been  made,  there  is  no  obligation  to 
"pay"  for  prior  hicurred  exposure  until  that 
year  is  funded.  [Paras,  (c),  (d).  (k)).  The 
provision  for  an  equitable  adjustment  in  the 
event  of  reduced  funding  for  that  fiscal  year 
prevents  the  obligations  for  that  year  from 
exceeding  appropriations. 

The  Air  Force's  LOGO  clause  has  not.  rs 
yet,  been  the  subject  of  litigation.  Tliere 
has  been  litigation  under  the  limitation  of 
funds  clause.  A  major  difference  between 
the  two  clauses  is  that  under  the  latter 
clause  a  contractor  is  permitted  to  stop  work 
when  funds  allotted  to  the  contract  have 
been  exhausted,  whereas  he  Is  required  to 
continue  to  work  under  the  LOGO  Clause. 
We  do  not  regard  this  distinction  as  materi.-il 
insofar  as  contractor  entitlement  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  risks  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  contract  and  assumed  by  the  contrac- 
tor. WhUe  it  is  always  difficult  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  litigation,  particularly  in  the 
abstract  without  regard  to  the  relevant  facts 
and  circumstances,  as  a  general  matter  we 
do  not  believe  a  contractor's  claims  would 
be  successful.  Based  on  the  litigation  that 
has  occurred,  the  following  principle  would 
seem  to  apply:  Where  a  contract  places  the 
ribk  of  excess  cxpeuditiu-es  upon  a  contrac- 
tor, and  the  Government  as  the  other  con- 
tractual party  is  not  the  contributing  factor 
to  such  expenditures,  a  contractor  Is  not 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  these  excess 
casts. 
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.^.To^^r^^^'L'^z.'^.  rs:r^s^.e^''S,SLrorru;  sisTrre<}s.":,rs^°;r\'^ 

mg  the  current  flBcal  year  U  shown  t>eK>w.  writln,  to  that'effect.  giving  the  fev^Ll-  S^t^^rSlJ^'n'to'''.:^,:?^  "Sx  S 

E,t, mated  contractor  commitments  in  excess  "jate  of  such  total  cost  for  the  performance  total  cost  for  the  performance  of  thte  con 

Of  Government  HaMHfjr  °'/^^°^^  _    ,    .  k      ..  *"*<='  (exclusive  of  iny  fee)  wUl  Se  g^at^^ 

($  m  Millions)  «f  InL^^E^f  «^"^e<'„«>y  other  provisions  substantially  less  than  the  then  estlmat^ 

Sr-t^^ni:  oi  thte  contract  specifically  citing  and  stated  total  cost  thereof,  the  Contractor  shall  notify 

Navy  NATO  PHM... None  to  be  an  exception  from  this  clause,  the  Gov-  the  Contracting  Officer  in  writing  to  that 

Air  Force  B-l   Bomber 15.2-(LOOO)  ff^ntshaU  not  be  obligated  to  reimburse  effect,  giving  his  revised  estimate  of  such 

Army   TJTTAS. 21.6  Uje  Contoictor  for  costs  Incurred  in  excess  total  cost  for  the  performance  of  this  con- 
Army  AAH 7.9  of  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  the  Sched-  tract.                                                             ■»  "Jn 

Air  Porce  A-IO  Aircraft 1.6-(LOGO)  "^tLf"**  the  Contractor  shaU  not  be  obll-  (b)  Except  ns  required  by  other  provisions 

Air  Force  Advanced  Medium  ^^^*T  ^?  continue  performance  under  the  of  this  contract  speclficallv  citing  and  stated 

STOL  Transport 29.  a- (LOGO)  ^,"1  „  *  (Including  actions  under  the  Ter-  to  be  an  exception  from  this  clause,  the  Gov- 

Air  Force  Airborne   Warning  nunation  clause)  or  otherwise  to  incur  costs  emment  shall  not  be  obligated  to  reimburse 

and  Control  System 11.4-(LOGO)  1^/0^"..°^  tbe  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  the  Contractor  for  costs  incurred  In  excess 

Air  Force  Advanced  Airborne  ,    *  ^           '  "'*'*^  ^^^  ""til  the  Contract-  of  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  set 

Command  Post 8.0-(LOGO)  ;nBO?<=«'' shall  have  notified  the  Contractor  forth  in  the  Schedule,  and  the  Contractor 

we  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  De-  ^c7e^' '^^ !^^ '^IT^TaT  ^^l^  1^  ^^^l' ^^^'f^nfr^Tt  Z^^r^^r 

partment  of  Defense  in  this  area  have  been  notice  a  revised  estimated  ^t  which  shaU  finder  the  TPrmin^Mo«t,ifv^*^*^"' 

legal  and  proper  and  do  not  circumvent  the  thereupon  constitute  thle^maTTd  cost  of  to  tacur^te  m  ex^^of  «  Hltfrn^tJ^f "i!:^^ 

^/^Str^l^  PT^"^-  «°^"'*'-  ^  *>°  performance  Of  this  contract.  NO  notUl^m-  c^r»et^nh^„  t^l^h^'ufe  "^S^d 

»^^n^l^  *^*  *i"  S'*?"'*  °^  contractors  municatlon  or  representation  in  any  other  until  the  Contracting  CM^cersl^l'llkavrnotl^ 

using  their  own  funds  In  situations  com-  form  or  from  any  person  other  than  the  Con-  fied  the  Contractor  !n  «^tfn„t^i *=?,!!.;! 

p«able  to  tiK«e  indicated  above.  Should  be  tracting  Officer %hall   affect  the   estlm^^  mat^  t^al  '^Th^Tlen'i^^L^  sM 

elth«   widespread   or   encouraged.    In   this  cost  of  this  contract.  In  the  absence  of  the  have  specified  in  sucli  notice  a"^^d  es« 

regard,  I  am  advising  the  services  that  such  specified  notice,  the  Government  shall  not  mated  total^T  wWch  shall  th^^^         rnl 

practices  should  be  further  curtailed  and  in  be  obligated  to  reimburse  the  Contractor  for  stltute  the  e^mrt«l  totef  c^t  of  ^r^^^^^ 

the  future  wlU  not  be  pursued  without  prior  any  coets  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost  set  ance  of  this  oont.^   S  S^^L'^fn  3h 

notlfica  ion  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  forth  in  the  Schedule,  whether  those  excess  estimated  tot^^^iaU  Wl^^L^  m Tc^ 

Sincerely,  costs  were  Incurred  during  the  course  of  the  cordance  with  thTformula  set  fortT  in  the 

TiRENCE  K.  McCiA«y,  contract  or  as  a  result  of  termination.  When  Schedule  governing  such  incases  No  notic^ 

Assistant  SecretoT!,  of  Defense.  and  to  the  extent  that  the  estimated  cost  communllatlon    ol    repr^^a«on    In    a^; 

Enclosures.  set  forth  In  the  Schedule  has  been  increased,  other  form  or  f r^m  7nyTe«^n  othlr  than 

[Enclosure  1]  any  costs  incurred  by  the  Contractor  In  ex-  the  Contracting  Officer  LauTffecV  the  e^u- 

CoMTRACT   Clattses   AND  Sor.icTrATioiT  f®^   °^   the   estimated   cost   prior   to   such  mated  cost  to  the  Government  of  thLs  mn 

PHovisioNs  '^'^  Shall  be  aUowable  to  the  same  ex-  tract.  In  the  absence  of  thT  ^ifl^  non^ 

p.Mtr  4— cosT-REiMBUBSEMENT  TTPE  EESE.MicH  ^ftBT  ^«  inp~.«^,«7-      *».^*"^   incurred  the  Government  shall  not  be  obligated  to  re- 

AifD    DEVELOPMENT    coNTKACTs  o^«,  ^^5/^^""  «*'  ^^^  Contracting  Imburse  the  Contractor  for  any  Sosts  In  ex- 

7-400  scope  of  Part.  This  Part  «t.  forth  ^^'^"i^"that**^eX°r^a^'  fs^rief;"^  ^^  toAl'  ^^'T^^^'  T  «-.«^— "' 

r^m-Tt^^:^e^^Lrde^^ci^.^7^;  Si^K^^i— ^-=---^^^^^  |*c£9t 'Ur•;^n?re;l''du^;^^^^^ 

contracts  as  defined  in  7-401  '="'-'"1'  ""='"         Tr .  r^f^  i^"       .         ^  °^  *^®  contract  or  as  a  resnlt  of  termination. 

j^^yj^^''^'^'^  ^^-"^^-^  ch^iS^c^^^^eTrhifrtr^rrii^r^  ^arc^rsetfi^tVi^n%°h\ri*e^^e"h^sT::f 

^^- 1^  "tf  •"  "cost-reimbursement  type     considered  an  authorization  to  tl.e  Contract     inc?eS  any  c<^ts  IncuS  bv  the  c^ 

Sinrnrw?r=Sen^I,-STJLeT!     rn^^i^^^Tih^res^Sar  c^.^-^^^-     ^rh^rj  HH^LS^^^^^^^^ 

nl^.T  ^i"  "^  '^'J^r^'^.  •^^-         '"'  ^  *^«  '^'^'  *^^«  c^tr^-ls  terml-     Incl^runTe^'lhe  (Snt^ctii  C^Sr^ 
plus-a-fee   basis   as  coverwl  in  »^0S.   and     nated  or  the  estimated  cost  not  Increased     8ue.s  a  ternxinaMon  or  ^er™S  and  directs 

ei.a^h  work"^""'"'"'  ''^^'^^^P'^^'^**'-  °'     '^^J^J"'^''''  ff'V'>  Contractor  shall     that  the  increase^'Lil^^^rtre  P^frp"^^^^^^^^^^ 

7-^'Cuired    Clau..s.    The    following     P^TtJ%rS;iur  ^^uX^ "^nV/ th'i     ^7^"^  *«— Ion  or  other  spfclfi^ed  ex- 

c!^?!Sl^b^^minTt?5  ^4s^r^h^nd"d''e'l     iTr^^."^.  "^"  "^  ^^"^  °^  ^^  '^     C^Z^'^^^JT^V^^^^^^TT^  ^^ 
velooment  contrnrtR  /irn^  /^r  «i...c-,\  «.^Jiunges  Clause  or  this  contract  shoU  not  be 

i'^d'i^'*^**'^"**""*'*^'^  ^^^y   ^"°''«'»   co6t-relmbursement   tvpe  re-     ernment  set  forth  in  the  S^J^i^in^hl 

',:^J^^';^,\'<^Ji'>nofCostorFvnds.  search    and    development    contracts^hteh     absence  o^a  sSnent  in  tSc^anL^^ 

f»  ,v   fTfn'Hf^""'^^  ?^*I!^* '^*"  **  ""^  '"     P^^***,     '"'     cost-Sharing.     The     contract     or  other  contract  r^mcatlon  lnc?e^liWhe 
fully   funded   cost-reimbursement   type   re-     schedule   shall   Include  a  cost-sharing  for-     estimated  cost        "^•°<=''^ion,  increasing  the 

search  and  development  contracts  which  do     mula  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  prior  to         (d^  In  the  fv't-nt  fiit«  ^,,«t,«^*  i„  *  .     *  .. 

not  provide  for  cost-sharing.  The  words  "ex-     execution    of    the    contract     TT^ta   fo^X     or  ttie  estimated  L?tnn?^ncrii^ 

^h'^^''orL''*";"=*=""^^*r'=^^P'*«'-  ^'^fu"  P-v'<»«  '-  the  ratloof^c^t-Slng  e^irenTandlhe^'onTr^ctorst^^^^ 

graph  (a)  of  the  clause,  may  be  deleted  in  with  regard   to  both   the  orlKlnallv  estab-  an  eaultabio  di<!trfhiVf  irvn^Cf  oii  if     n^pTiate 

any  contract  not  providing  for  the  payment  .ished  tital  estimated  cost  anlT^'ln^lSe  ducTof  pJ^clSd  nndcr^thf  ^ 

°^  *  '**•  ^*^"eto.  pursuant  to  (b)  of  the  clatme.  upon  the  share  of  costs  hicxfrredb"  each 

UMPTATION    OP   COST     (1966    OCT>  LIMTTATIOIT  OF  COST   (COST-STIARINC)  (^Ud  Of  ClaUSe) 

(a>  It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to                                  (1973   may)  (c)  The  following  clause  shall  be  used  in 

the  Government  for  the  performance  of  this         (ai   It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  '"crementally    funded    cost-reimbursement 

contract,  exclusive  of  any  fee.  will  not  ex-  Government   for    the   performance   of   this  ^^^  research    and   development    contracts 

ceed   the   estimated   cost   set  forth   In   the  contract  (exclusive  of  any  fee)  will  not  ex-  ^'hlch  do  not  provide  for  cost  sliaring. 

Schedule,  and  the  Contractor  agrees  to  use  ceed  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  umitation  of  funds  (1966  octi 

hla  best  efforts  to  perform  the  work  sped-  set  forth  in  the  SchediUe.  and  the  Contractor  rat   it  i<t  i>Rtim>f«H  ti,of  *k-     „  ..     #  4... 

fled  m  the  Schedule  and  all  obligations  under  agrees  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  pe^omTthe  GovUmnent    f c?  t^  ^rfo-^L^  .?  tlu 

this  contract  within  such  estimated  cost.  If.  work  specified  In  the  Schedule  and  all  obllga!  cTnS^  will  n?t  e^eed^^hf^t^m.t^H  ^ 

at  any  time,  the  Contractor  has  reason  to  be-  tions  under  this  contract  within  such  «^ti.  set  torth  in  th^  flh^H?^f  l^l  f^  ^  .      . 

Here  that  the  cost  which  he  expects  to  Incur  mated   cost   to   the   Government   phS.^  S£«  to^  hif  1^^  iLt?=  t    *  Contractor 

in  the  performance  of  this  contract  In  the  share  of  the  cost  of  performance  Sd  to  ^k  sj^d  in  ^^hiSuil  J?frt  X„wT 

next  succeeding  sixty  (60)  days,  when  added  be  borne  by  the  Cont^tor,  as  set  forth  In  SnT^dfr    thu    ^,^f^o  .    ^fv,^    °    I" 

to  an  costs  previotisly  Incurred,  will  exceed  the  Schedule.  If.  at  any  time,  the  ConU^to?  wtim^ted^t              ^on^act   within   siich 

seventy-flve  percent  (76%)  of  the  estimated  bas  reason  to  believe  that  the  costs  which  r^  the   amount   or»c-„«,   «^„„  w     *». 

cost  set  forth  in  the  Schedule,  or  U,  at  any  be  expects  to  be  Incurred  In  the  performance  paSenfand  ^Uotted  t^^hu  rn^^    thf 

time,  the  Contractor  has  reason  to  believe  of  this  contract  In  the  next  suw^dlng^S  S  covert  toe?^v  i^d^^  ^^^^f^ 

S^rtoSLnc^o?^?  '°  '"l"  Government  for  the  (60)  days,  when  added  to  all  costs  pre^^J  io^Z^SlTltu^i^^n^^lT^ 

n     ^^    °'?'**^''*'^*'"'''"^'^*°"*"y  incurred,   will    exceed   seventy-five   percent  amount  wUl  cover  are  ^Sedlnthe^hed; 

fee.  wiU  be  greater  or  substantially  less  than  (75%)    of  the  estimated  total  cost  to  the  ule.  It  ll  coTemSeftiaf  from  ^^^^ 
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time  additional  funds  will  be  allotted  to  this 
contract  up  to  the  full  estimated  cost  set 
forth  in  the  Schedule,  exclusive  of  any  fee. 
Tho  Contractor  agrees  to  perform  or  have 
performed  work  on  this  contract  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  total  amount  paid  and 
payable  by  the  Government  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  this  contract  approximates  but  does 
not  exceed  the  tot^il  amount  actually  allotted 
to  the  contract. 

(c)  If  at  any  vime  the  Contractor  has  rea- 
Guu  to  believe  that  the  costs  which  he  ex- 
pects to  incur  111  the  performance  of  this 
contract  in  the  next  succeeding  sixty  ^60) 
days,  when  added  to  all  costs  previously  lu- 
cured,  will  exceed  seventy-five  percent  (75%  ) 
of  the  total  amount  then  allotted  to  the 
contract,  the  Contractor  shall  notify  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  in  writing  to  that  effect.  The 
notice  shall  state  the  estimated  amount  of 
additional  funds  required  to  continue  per- 
formance for  the  period  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule.  Sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  period  specified  in  the  Schedule  the 
Contractor  will  advise  the  Contracting  Officer 
in  writing  as  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
additional  funds,  if  any,  that  will  be  required 
for  the  timely  performance  of  the  work  under 
the*  contract  or  for  such  further  period  as 
may  be  specified  in  tlie  Schedule  or  other- 
wise agreed  to  by  the  parties.  If,  after  such 
notification,  additional  funds  are  not  allotted 
by  tha  end  of  the  period  set  forth  In  the 
Schedule  or  an  agreed  date  substituted  there- 
for, the  Contracting  Officer  will,  upon  written 
request  by  the  Contractor,  terminate  this 
contract  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Termination  clause  on  such  date.  If  the  Con- 
tractor, in  me  e.xercise  of  his  reasonable 
judgment,  estimates  that  the  funds  avail- 
able will  allow  him  to  continue  to  discharge 
his  obligations  hereunder  for  a  period  ex- 
tending beyond  such  date,  he  shall  specify 
the  later  date  in  his  request  and  the  Con- 
tracting Officer,  in  his  discretion,  may  ter- 
minate this  contract  on  that  later  date. 

(d)  Except  as  required  by  other  provisions 
of  this  contract  specifically  citing  and  stated 
to  be  an  exception  from  this  clause,  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  obligated  to  reimbtirse 
the  Contractor  for  costs  Incurred  Ui  excess 
of  the  total  amount  from  time  to  time  al- 
lotted to  the  contract,  and  the  Contractor 
shall  not  be  obligated  to  continue  perform- 
ance under  the  contract  (including  action* 
under  the  Termination  clause)  or  otherwise 
to  incur  costs  in  excess  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  the  contract,  unless  and  until  the 
Contracting  Officer  has  notified  the  Con- 
tractor in  writing  that  such  allotted  amount 
has  been  Increased  and  has  specified  In  such 
notice  an  increased  amount  constituting 
the  total  amount  then  allotted  to  the  con- 
tract. To  the  extent  the  amount  allotted 
exceeds  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule,  such  estimated  cost  shall  be  cor- 
respondingly increased.  No  notice,  communi- 
cation or  representation  In  any  other  form 
or  from  any  person  other  than  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  shall  affect  the  amount  allotted  to 
this  contract.  In  the  absence  of  the  specified 
notice,  the  Government  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  reimburse  the  Contrswtor  for  any 
costs  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  then 
allotted  to  the  contract,  whether  those  excess 
costs  were  incurred  during  the  course  of  the 
contract  or  as  a  result  of  termination.  When 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  allotted 
to  the  contract  has  been  increased,  any  coste 
incurred  by  the  Contractor  in  excess  of  the 
amount  previously  allotted  shall  be  allowable 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  costs  had  been 
Incurred  after  such  Increase  In  the  amount 
aUotted;  unless  the  Contracting  Officer  Issues 
a  termination  or  other  notice  and  directs 
that  the  increase  Is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  termination  or  other  apeclfled  ex- 
penses. 

(•)  Change  orders  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Changes  clause  of  this  contract  shall  not  be 


considered  an  authorization  to  the  Con- 
tractor to  exceed  the  amount  allotted  in  the 
Schedule  in  the  absence  of  a  statement  in 
the  change  order,  or  other  contract  modifica- 
tion, hicreasing  the  amount  allotted. 

(f)  Nothing  Ui  tiiis  clause  shall  affect  the 
light  of  the  Government  to  terminate  this 
coiitract.  In  the  event  this  contract  is  termi- 
nated, the  Government  and  the  Contractor 
sliall  negotiate  an  equitable  distribution  of 
pll  property  produced  or  purchased  under 
the  contract  ba.sed  upon  the  share  of  costs 
iiiciiired  by  each. 

(g)  In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are 
v.ot  allotted  to  this  contract  to  allow  com- 
pletion of  the  work  contemplated  by  this 
contract,  the  Contractor  shall  be  entitled  to 
that  percentage  of  the  fee  set  forth  in  the 
Schedule  equivalent  to  the  percentage  of 
completiQH  of  tlie  work  cciiomplated  by  this 
coiitrtict. 

(End  of  clause) 

(d)  The  following  clause  shall  be  used  in 
lucrcmeutally  funded  cost-reiinbiirsement 
lyijc  research  and  development  contracts 
which  provide  for  cost-sharing. 

LI-MrTATION  OF  FUNDS    (COST-SHARlNCt 
(1966   OCT) 

(a)  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  performance  of  this  con- 
tract will  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Government  set  forth  in  the  Schedule, 
and  the  Contractor  agrees  to  use  his  best  ef- 
forts to  perform  the  work  specified  in  the 
Schedule  and  all  obligations  under  this  con- 
tract within  such  estimated  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment plus  the  share  of  the  cost  of  per- 
formance agreed  to  be  borne  by  the  Con- 
tractor, as  set  forth  in  the  Schedule. 

(b)  The  amount  presently  available  for 
payment  by  the  Government  and  allotted  to 
this  contract,  the  items  covered  thereby,  the 
Government's  share  of  the  cost  thereof,  and 
tlie  period  of  performance  which  it  is  esti- 
mated the  allotted  amount  will  cover,  are 
specified  in  the  Schedule.  It  is  contemplated 
that  from  time  to  time  additional  funds  will 
be  allotted  to  this  contract  up  to  the  full 
estimated  cost  to  the  Government  set  forth 
in  the  Schedtile,  exclusive  of  any  fixed  fee. 
The  Contractor  agrees  to  perform  or  have 
performed  work  on  this  contract  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  total  amount  paid  and 
payable  by  the  Government  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  this  contract  approximates  but  does 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  actually  allotted 
by  the  Government  to  the  contract. 

(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Contractor  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  coste  he  expects  to 
Incur  In  the  performance  of  this  contract  In 
the  next  succeeding  sixty  (60)  days,  when 
added  to  all  costs  previously  incurred,  will 
exceed  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  of  the 
total  of  the  amount  then  allotted  to  the  con- 
tract by  the  Government  plus  the  Contrac- 
tor's corresponding  share,  the  Contractor 
shall  notify  the  Contracting  Officer  in  writ- 
ing to  that  effect.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
estimated  amoimt  of  additional  fimds  re- 
quired to  continue  performance  for  the  pe- 
riod set  forth  In  the  Schedule.  Sixty  (60) 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
In  the  Schedule  the  Contractor  will  advise 
the  Contracting  Officer  in  writing  as  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  additional  funds,  if 
any,  that  will  be  required  for  the  timely  per- 
formance of  the  work  under  the  contract  or 
for  such  further  period  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  Schedule  or  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the 
parties.  If,  after  such  notification,  additional 
funds  are  not  allotted  by  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod set  forth  in  the  Schedule  or  an  agreed 
date  substituted  therefor,  the  Contracting 
Officer  will,  upon  written  request  by  the 
Contractor,  terminate  this  contract  pursuant 
to  the  provLslons  of  the  Termination  clause 
on  such  date.  If  the  Contractor,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reasonable  judgment,  estimates 
that  the  funds  available  wiu  allow  him  to 
continue  to  discharge  his  obligations  here- 


under for  a  period  extending  beyond  euch 
date,  he  shall  specify  the  later  date  in  his 
requests,  and  the  Contracting  Officer,  in  his 
discretion,  may  terminate  on  that  later  date, 
(d)  Except  as  required  by  other  provisions 
of  this  contract  specifically  citing  and  stated 
to  be  an  exception  from  this  clause,  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  obligated  to  reimburse 
the  Contractor  for  costs  incurred  In  c:^cess 
of  the  amount  from  time  to  time  allotted 
by  the  Government  to  the  contract,  and  the 
Contractor  shall  not  be  obligated  to  continue 
performance  under  the  contract  (including 
actions  under  the  Termination  clause)  or 
otherwise  to  incur  costs  In  excess  of  the 
total  of  the  amount  then  allotted  to  the 
contract  by  the  Government  plus  the  Con- 
tractor's corre.sponding  share,  unless  ami  un- 
til the  Contracting  Officer  has  notified  tl.e 
Contractor  h\  writing  that  the  amount  al- 
lo'i,ted  by  the  Government  has  been  increased 
and  has  specified  In  such  notice  an  inert  .xscd 
amount  constituting  the  total  amoimt  then 
allotted  by  the  Government  to  the  contract. 
To  the  extent  the  total  of  the  amount  al- 
lotted by  the  Government  plus  the  Con- 
tractor's corresponding  share  exceeds  tiie 
estimated  cost  set  forth  in  the  Schedule, 
such  estimated  cost  shall  be  correspondingly 
increased.  Any  increase  in  such  estimated 
cost  shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  set  forth  In  the  Schedule  cov- 
ering such  Increases.  No  notice,  communica- 
tion or  representation  in  any  other  form 
or  from  any  person  other  than  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  shall  affect  the  amount  al- 
lotted by  the  Government  to  this  contract. 
In  the  absence  of  the  specified  notice,  the 
Govermnent  shall  not  be  obligated  to  re- 
imburse the  Contractor  for  any  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  amount  then  allotted  by 
the  Government  to  the  contract,  whether 
those  excess  costs  were  Incurred  during  the 
course  of  the  contract  or  as  a  resvdt  of  termi- 
nation. When  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
amoimt  allotted  by  the  Government  to  the 
contract  has  been  increased,  any  coste  in- 
curred by  the  Contractor  in  excess  of  the 
total  of  the  amount  previously  allotted  by 
the  Government  plus  the  Contractor's  cor- 
responding share  shall  be  allowable  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  percentage  as 
If  such  costs  had  been  Incurred  after  such 
hicrease  in  the  amount  allotted;  unless  the 
Contracting  Officer  Issues  a  termination  or 
other  notice  and  directs  that  the  increase 
is  solely  for  the  purpiDse  of  covering  termina- 
tion or  other  specified  expenses. 

(e)  Change  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Changes  clause  of  this  contract  shall  not 
be  considered  an  authorization  to  the  Con- 
tractor to  exceed  the  amount  allotted  by 
the  Government  in  the  Schedule  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  stetement  in  the  change  order, 
or  other  contract  modification,  increasing  the 
amount  allotted. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  clause  shall  affect  the 
right  of  the  <3overnment  to  terminate  this 
contract.  In  the  event  this  contract  is  ter- 
minated, the  Government  and  the  Contractor 
shall  negotiate  an  equitable  distribution  of 
all  property  produced  or  purchased  under 
the  contract  based  upon  the  share  of  costs 
incurred  by  each. 

(g)  In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  arc 
not  allotted  to  this  contract  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  allow  completion  of  the  work  con- 
templated by  this  contract,  the  Contractor 
shall  be  entitled  to  that  percentage  of  the 
fee  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  equivalent  to 
the  percentage  of  completion  of  the  work 
contemplated  by  this  contract. 

(End  of  clause) 

(p)  In  the  foregoing  clau.ses.  the  period 
of  "sixty  (60)  days"  and  the  percentage  of 
"seventy-five  percent  (75*;^)"  may  be  varied 
from  thirty  (30)  to  ninety  (90)  days  and 
seventy-five  percent  (75% )  to  eighty-five 
percent  (85-,;  ).  The  words  "Task  Order"  or 
other  appropriate  designation  may  be  sub- 
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siUiit€d  for  the  word   ■Schedule"   wherever 
that  word  appears  In  the  clauses.  Where  a 
3oiit.rnct    is    of    the    installment    type,    the 
vhi.ioes  may  be  appropriately  modified. 
I  Enclosure  2| 
B-  i   Ai!ifa.\ME  Contract     SiHr.ovLe. 

t»MST      XXI LlMtTATItm   OF   COVBRNMENT 

OBLICATIONS 

<ai  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  be  re- 
iuibvirsed  the  Contractor  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  contract  will  not  exceed  the  tar- 
get cost  set  forth  In  the  Schedule  Part  hereof 
entitled  "Consideration  and  Payment."  and 
the  Contractor  agrees  to  use  its  best  efforts 
bo  perform  the  work  specified  in  the  Schedule 
and  all  obligations  under  this  contract  with- 
in such  target  cost. 

(hi  This  contract  shnll  be  funded  on  an 
iniiemental  basis.  The  Government  shall  not 
be  obligated  to  provide  funds  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  described  in  (c)  below,  as  It  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time.  The  Govern- 
ment's liability  under  this  contract  at  any 
time,  shall  not  exceed  the  cumiUatlve  total 
of  the  amounts  then  allotted  heretuider  and 
the  Contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
adjustment  in  delivery  schedule,  target  cost 
or  target  fee  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
contract  attributable  to  the  Contractor's  In- 
curring of  obligations  in  excess  of  said 
amount. 

(c»  Subject  to  the  availability  of  fimds,  the 
Government  contemplates  that  funds  for 
tliis  contract  will  be  allotted  in  planned 
Fiscal  Year  Allotments  in  tlie  amounts  set 
forth  in  Column  II  of  Funding  Plan  set  forth 
below.  It  is  further  contemplated  that  each 
total  planned  Fiscal  Year  Allotment  will  be 
allotted  from  time  to  time  within  each  fiscal 
year,  and  that  the  initial  increment  for  each 
fiscal  year  will  be  allotted  on  the  date  Indi- 
cated in  Column  III  below.  The  amount  al- 
lotted for  each  increment  within  a  planned 
Fiscal  Year  Allotment  and  the  period  of 
performance  it  is  estimated  the  increment 
will  cover  are  set  forth  in  Paragraph  (Ji . 
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FUNDING  PLA.'I 


Fiical 
yen 


TuIjI 

planned 

liical  year 

allot  men) 

II 


Dal?  of 
allotinenj 
ol  initiiil 
increment 
of  planned 
fiscal  ye.tr 
allotment 

III 


L?if,5t  date 
to  request 
aJjustment 
ot^  planned 
fscal  year 
allotment 


IV 


1970-71  li 108.400.000  Aug.  1.1970  Aivard  date. 

197215 265.300.000  Aug.  1,1971           Do 

1973  ■-• ..  311,000.000  Aug.  1,1972  Mar.  1,  1971 

19741 .  225,557,000  Aug.  1.1973  fyiar.  1,  1972. 

1975 '. 121.000,000  Aug.  1.1974  Mar.  1.  1973. 

1976' 64,800.000  Aug.  1,1975  Maf.  1.  1974. 

1977 42.788.0C0  Aug.  1,1976  Mar,  1, 1975. 

1978 14.000.000  Aug.  1.1977  Mar.  1.  1976. 

1979 ■...  6.860,000  Aug  1,1978  Mar.  1   1977 


'  Fiscal  years  1970  74  and  1975  include  allctment  (or  acquisi- 
tion ol  identified  BFF. 

s  Fiscal  years  1970  72  and  1973  inrlurte  .Hlotment  for  unidenti- 
fied %il. 

(d)  Tlie  respective  amounts  indicated  in 
the  funding  plan  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971 
and  1972  are  firm  for  the  piu-pose  of  this 
clau.se.  If  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  ap- 
plicable date  set  forth  in  Column  IV  of 
paragraph  (c)  above  the  Contractor  has 
reason  to  believe  the  costs  which  he  has 
incurred  or  expects  to  incur  in  tlie  per- 
formance of  this  contract  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  the  planned  cumulative  obliga- 
tion.s  through  that  fiscal  year  as  specified 
ill  tci  above,  the  Contractor  sliall  notify  the 
Contracting  Officer  in  writing  to  that  effect, 
t'pon  sucli  notification  the  parties  will  uego- 
iiate  the  amount  of  additional  funds  that 
will  be  required  for  the  timely  performance 
oi  ihe  work  under  the  contract:  provided 
tliat  such  notification  Is  received  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  indicated  ;n  Column  IV  of  the 


funding  plan  The  results  of  such  liegotiatlon 
shall  be  reflected  in  an  amendment  to  this 
contract  revising  the  appropriate  amounts 
set  forth  in  the  funding  plan. 

(e)  The  failure  of  the  Government  to  allot 
an  initial  increment  of  a  planned  Fiscal  Year 
Allotment  by  the  date  specified  above  and/or 
the  failure  to  timely  allot  subsequent  in- 
crements within  a  planned  Fiscal  Year  Allot- 
ment sliall  be  deemed  to  be  a  failure  to  act 
within  the  meaning  of  the  'Goven;ment  De- 
lay of  Work"  clause  of  the  General  Provi- 
sions. 

(f)  Upon  Issuance  of  Change  Orders  here- 
under pursuant  to  the  "Changes'  clause 
of  this  contract,  the  Government  shall  (A) 
allot  funds  to  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
neces5;:.ry  for  the  performance  of  the  work 
CfUed  for  thereunder  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  if  such  fiscal  year  is  ftiliy  obligated  on 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  Change  Order 
and  (B)  identify  the  e.stlmated  amount 
nece3.sary  for  the  work  called  for  thereunder 
for  all  fiscal  years  other  than  tho.se  ref- 
erenced In  (A)  above  and  amend  the  fiuid- 
Ing  schedule  in  (c)  above  to  provide  for 
the  addition  of  such  amounts  to  the  planned 
Fiscal  Year  Allotments  a^ferted  by  the 
change. 

(gl  Subject  to  (e)  above  and  (h»  below, 
the  limitation  of  Government  liability  as 
set  forth  in  this  clause  shall  not  be  authority 
for  the  Contractor  to  cease  or  slow  the  per- 
formance  of  work  under  this  contract  and 
may  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  extending 
schedules  or  otherw-ise  alluring  perform- 
ance requirements  under  this  contract. 

(h)  The  Contracting  officer  may  prospec- 
tively revise  the  funding  plaii  in  (c) 
above  to  allot  funds  in  leswer  amounts;  pro- 
vided, that  any  efiuitable  adjustment*  re- 
sultlnc;  from  such  revi.sioiis  .shall  be  nego- 
tiated in  accordance  '..ith  tlie  picredurps  in 
the  "Changes  "  clause. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  claure  shall 
affect  the  right  of  the  Government  to  t«nnl- 
iiate  this  contract  under  tlie  'Ter-niUiUion" 
clause. 

f.ll  For  the  purpo«5  of  parf graph  (c)  of 
this  clause  there  is  obligated  for  payment 
under  this  contract  tlic  amouiit  of  $108,400.- 
000  which  Ls  estimated  to  cover  co.'if.s  of  per- 
formance through  31  July  1971.  Thirty  davs 
prior  U>  the  aforesaid  date  or  agreed  substi- 
tuted dat*.  the  Contractor  shall  advise  the 
Contracting  Officer  in  writing  as  to  the  esti- 
matrd  amount  of  additional  funds  withm 
the  Fi^?cal  Year  Allotment  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  timely  performance  of  the 
contract  and  the  further  period  for  which 
such  additional  funds  will  be  sufQcient  to 
cover  costs  for  performance  of  this  contract. 
The  amount  of  additional  funds  and  the 
period  of  performance  for  which  such  funds 
will  bo  sufficient  will  be  negotiated  between 
the  parties:  provided,  however,  that  until 
such  time  as  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
Deportment  of  Defeiife  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  has  been  enacted  into  law,  the 
Government  shall  not  be  obligated  to  allot 
any  amount  in  exce.ss  of  the  specific  limita- 
tions contained  in  any  applicable  joint  reso- 
lution contlnuUig  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Ik)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
any  cost.s  inciured  in  exce.=s  of  the  amount 
allotted  hereunder  at  any  time  shall,  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  reasonlwde  and 
allocaijle.  be  allowable  costs  in  the  event 
that  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Government 
subf^cquently  Increases  Its  allotments  here- 
under. It  Is  specifically  recognized  bv  the 
Contractor,  however,  that  this  paragraph  (k) 
does  not  (i)  constitute  an  undertaking  by 
the  Government  that  it  wUl  increase  its  af- 
lotnieiita  hereunder,  and/or  (li)  waive  the 
requirement  for  seasonable  notification  as 
contemplated  by  paragraph    (d)    hereof. 

(1(  All  provisions  of  this  Part  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  up  to  completion  of  this  oou- 
tra.t. 


COitPTROLLER  GENERAL 

OF  THE  Uotted  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2i,  1975 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1975.  asked  us  to  review  the  legal  im- 
plications oi  current  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  in  tacitly  or 
explicitly  aurhorizlng  contractors  to  spend 
funds  in  excess  of  Government  contractual 
liabUlty.  with  the  expectation  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors  of  reimbursement  either 
from  subsequent  year  appropriations  or 
through  claims  procedures.  You  further  re- 
quested that  the  mutter  be  considered  by 
our  staff  and  field  omces.  and  that  our  find- 
ings be  reported  to  you.  By  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 6.  1975.  you  had  also  requested  the  views 
of  DOD  In  this  matter. 

We  solicited  views  and  comments  from 
DOD  and  have  been  advised  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  that  de- 
tailed information  is  being  sought  from  the 
various  mUltary  departments  and  that  a  re- 
port will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  possible 
we  have  also  asked  oiu-  Regional  Offices  to 
review  the  status  of  all  major  weapon  system.s 
In  development  within  their  respective  areas 
of  responsibility,  and  to  report  on  then-  find- 
ings. 

We  recently  advised  Mr.  Hyman  Fine  of 
your  staff  that  we  would  be  unable  to  gather 
analyze,  and  compile  all  of  the  requested  in- 
formation to  meet  a  February  15  deadline 
It  was  then  suggested  that  we  provide  this 
uiterlm  report  to  advise  on  the  status  of  our 
work  and  to  present  whatever  legal  com- 
ments we  might  have.  It  is  to  be  emphasized 
at  the  outset  that  authoritative  comment  is 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  detailed  factual 
data.  Consequently,  the  following  dlscu.s-slon 
Is  prlmarUy  conceptual  except  Insofar  as  sne- 
clflcally  indicated. 

The  governing  legislation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1975  is  Pub.  L.  93-365.  88  Stat.  399  (DOD 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act)  and  Pub 
L.  No.  93-437.  88  Stat.  1212  (DOD  Appro- 
priation Act).  The  Research.  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation  (RDTi-E)  appropria- 
tions are  lump  sum  appropriations  for  each  of 
the  military  departments,  available  for  obli- 
gation until  June  30,  1976.  Pertinent  figures 
from  title  n.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-365.  and  title  V 
Pub.  L.  No.  93  437.  nre  set  forth  below  (in 
millions) : 

Authorization  Appropriation 

Army    SI.  878.  397         SI,  779.  339 

Navy    3.153.006  3,006.914 

Air   Force 3.389.517  3.274.360 

Your  letter  to  DOD  cited  four  major  weap- 
on systems  whose  FY  1975  costs  have  already 
exceeded  the  amounts  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriations      coimnlttees— Arnit       Utility 
Tactical  Transport  Aircraft  System  (UTTAS) 
Army   Advanced   Attack   Heilcopter    (AAH> 
Navy,  NATO  Patrol  Hydrofoil  Missile  (PHM) 
and  Air  Force  B-1  Advanced  Strategic  Bomb- 
er. Justification  amounts  approved  for  these 
programs,  taken  from  the  various  committee 
reports,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table 
(In  millions) : 

Program:  Authorisation  Appropriation 

UTTAS $54.06  $52.66 

AAH  -. 60.8  60.78 

PHM 15.7  15.733 

B-1    454.973         444.973 

We  understand  that  the  contracts  involved 
In  most  if  not  all  cases  are  cost'-reimbur.se- 
ment  contracts  of  the  cost-plus-lncentlve- 
fee  type.  In  this  type  of  contract,  a  target 
cost  and  target  fee  are  negotiated  Initially, 
along  with  a  fee  adjustment  formula.  The 
actual  fee,  determined  after  performance, 
depends  on  the  relationship  of  total  allow- 
able costs  to  the  target  cost.  See  Armed  Serv- 
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Ices  Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR) 
5  3-405.4  (1974).  The  initial  target  estimates 
form  the  basis  for  recording  obligations 
rgalnst  the  applicable  appropriation  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Ap-  ' 
propriatlon  Act,  1955,  as  amended.  31  U.S.C. 
§  200  (1970),  which  provides  In  part — 

"(a)  •  •  •  no  amount  shall  be  recorded  as 
an  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  unless  it  is  supported  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  of — 

"(1)  a  binding  agreement  In  writing  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto.  Including  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  a  manner  and  form 
and  for  a  purpose  authorized  by  law,  executed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  avail- 
ability for  obligation  of  the  appropriation  or 
fund  concerned  for  specific  goods  to  be  de- 
livered, real  property  to  be  purchased  or 
leased,  or  work  or  services  to  be  per- 
formed;  »   •  •" 

We  approved  this  method  of  recording  ob- 
ligations in  34  Comp.  Gen.  418,  420-21  (1956) . 

The  contracts  are  funded  "incrementally," 
that  Is,  appropriations  are  requested  and  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  Installments  based  on  the 
estimated  needs  for  a  given  year.  Current 
policy  and  guidelines  are  found  in  S.  Rep. 
No.  93-385,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  112-116 
(1973).  Incremental  funding  used  In  RDT&E 
Is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "full  fund- 
ing" concept  used  in  mUltary  procurement 
programs,  wherein  funds  are  requested  and 
provided  at  the  Initial  stage  of  procurement 
actions  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  estimated 
cost  of  the  procurement,  regardless  of  the 
anticipated  fiscal  year  timing  and  rate  of 
obligations.  See  DOD  Directive  No.  7200.4 
(October  30, 1969). 

We  understand  further  that  the  contracts 
in  several  cases  (e.g.,  UTTAS,  AAH)  are 
awarded  to  two  or  more  contractors  to  de- 
velop prototypes,  with  the  procuring  depart- 
ment to  select  ultimately  a  single  contractor 
for  the  award  of  the  production  contract.  On 
page  17  of  the  January  8,  1975,  issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology  (Vol.  102,  No. 
1)  it  is  reported  that  Boeing  Vertol  and  Si- 
korsky Aircraft  Division,  the  UTTAS  competi- 
tors. Intend  to  provide  company  funding  to 
meet  FY  1975  shortages. 

Informal  discussions  with  DOD  personnel 
Indicate  that  DOD  has  advised  contractors 
In  the  appropriate  cases  that  FY  1975  fund- 
ing has  been  exhausted,  and  that  contractors 
expressing  the  desire  to  continue  programs 
with  company  funds  must  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  DOD  has  apparently  told  the  contractors 
that  It  win  seek  sufficient  FY  1976  funds  to 
provide  reimbursement,  but  that  there  can  be 
no  guarantee  that  such  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated. 

To  deal  with  the  overrun  situation,  DOD 
has  developed  Limitation  of  Cost/Funds 
(LOC/IiOF)  clauses,  which  ASPR  S  7-402  re- 
quires to  be  Inserted  In  all  incrementally 
funded  cost-reimbursement  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.  The  clause  used  in  the 
UTTAS  and  AAH  contracts  Is  the  Limitation 
of  Funds  clause  set  forth  in  ASPR  §  7-402.2 
(c),  as  follows: 

"t-IIHrrATION    OF    FUNDS     (1966    OCT) 

"(a)  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  performance  of  this 
contract  will  not  exceed  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  the  Schedule,  and  the  Con- 
tractor eigrees  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  per- 
form the  work  specified  in  the  Schedule  and 
all  obligations  under  this  contract  within 
such  estimated  cost. 

"(b)  The  amount  presently  available  for 
payment  and  allotted  to  this  contract,  the 
items  covered  thereby,  and  the  period  of 
performance  which  it  Is  estimated  the  al- 
lotted amount  will  cover,  are  specified  In  the 
Schedule.  It  Is  contemplated  that  from  time 
to  time  additional  funds  will  be  allotted  to 
this  contract  up  to  the  full  estimated  cost 


set  forth  In  the  Schedule,  exclusive  of  any 
fee.  The  Contractor  agrees  to  perform  or 
have  performed  work  on  this  contract  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  total  amount  paid 
and  payable  by  the  Government  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  this  contract  approximates  but 
does  not  exceed  the  total  amount  actually 
allotted  to  the  contract. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Contractor  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  costs  which  he 
expects  to  incur  in  the  performance  of  this 
contract  in  the  next  succeeding  sixty  (60) 
days,  when  added  to  all  costs  previously  in- 
curred, will  exceed  seventy-five  percent 
(75%)  of  the  total  amount  then  allotted 
to  the  contract,  the  Contractor  shall  notify 
the  Contracting  Officer  in  writing  to  that 
effect.  The  notice  shall  state  the  estimated 
amount  of  additional  funds  required  to  con- 
tinue performance  for  the  period  set  forth 
in  the  Scliedule.  Sixty  (60)  days  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  period  specified  in  the  Sched- 
ule the  Contractor  will  advise  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  In  writing  as  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  additional  funds,  if  any,  that  will 
be  required  for  the  timely  performance  of 
the  work  under  the  contract  or  for  such 
further  period  as  may  be  specified  In  the 
Schedule  or  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  par- 
ties. If.  after  such  notification,  additional 
funds  are  not  allotted  by  the  end  of  the 
period  set  forth  In  the  Schedule  or  an  agreed 
date  substituted  therefor,  the  Contracting 
Officer  will,  upon  written  request  by  the 
Contractor,  terminate  this  contract  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Termination  clause 
on  such  date.  If  the  Contractor,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reasonable  Judgment,  estimates 
that  the  funds  available  will  allow  him  to 
continue  to  discharge  his  obligations  here- 
under for  a  period  extending  beyond  such 
date,  he  shall  specify  the  later  date  in  his 
request  and  the  Contracting  Officer,  In  his 
discretion,  may  terminate  this  contract  on 
that  later  date. 

"(d)  Except  as  required  by  other  provisions 
of  this  contract  speciflcaUy  cited  and  slated 
to  be  an  exception  from  this  clause,  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  obligated  to  reimburse 
the  Contractor  for  costs  incurred  In  excess  of 
the  total  amount  from  time  to  time  allotted 
to  the  contract,  and  the  Contractor  shall  not 
be  obligated  to  continue  performance  under 
the  contract  (Including  actions  under  the 
Termination  clause)  or  otherwise  to  incur 
costs  In  excess  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the 
contract,  unless  and  imtil  the  Contracting 
Officer  has  notified  the  Contractor  In  writing 
that  such  allotted  amount  has  been  increased 
and  has  specified  in  such  notice  an  Increased 
amount  constituting  the  total  amount  then 
allotted  to  the  contract.  To  the  extent  the 
amount  allotted  exceeds  the  estimated  cost 
set  forth  In  the  Schedule,  such  estimated 
cost  shall  be  correspondingly  lncrea.sed.  No 
notice,  communication  or  representation  In 
any  form  or  from  any  person  other  than  the 
Contracting  Officer  shall  affect  the  amount 
allotted  to  this  contract.  In  the  absence  of 
the  specified  notice,  the  Government  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  reimburse  the  Contractor 
for  any  costs  in  excess  of  the  total  amount 
then  allotted  to  the  contract,  whether  those 
excess  costs  were  Incurred  during  the  course 
of  the  contract  or  as  a  result  of  termina- 
tion. When  and  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  contract  has  been  increased, 
any  costs  Incurred  by  the  Contractor  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  previously  allotted  shall 
be  allowable  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
costs  had  been  incurred  after  such  Increase 
in  the  amount  allotted;  unless  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  Issues  a  teriainatlon  or  other  no- 
tice and  directs  that  the  Increase  Is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  termination  or  other 
specified  expenses. 

"(e)  Change  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Changes  clause  of  this  contract  shall  not  be 
considered  an  authorization  to  the  Con- 
tractor to  exceed  the  amount  allotted  In  the 


Schedule  In  the  absence  of  a  statement  In 
the  change  order,  or  other  contract  modifica- 
tion, increasing  the  amount  EUlotted. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  clause  shall  affect  the 
riglit  of  the  Government  to  termluaie  this 
contract.  In  the  event  this  contract  Is  termi- 
nated. \:^2  Goveriiuicnt  and  the  Contractor 
shall  negotiate  an  equitable  distribution  of 
cU  property  prcauced  or  purcha.sed  under  the 
contract  based  upon  tiie  share  of  tcsto  In- 
curred by  each. 

"(g)  In  the  event  that  sufficient  funds  are 
not  allotted  to  this  contract  to  allow  com- 
pletion of  the  work  contemplated  by  this 
contract,  the  Contractor  shall  be  entitled 
to  that  percentage  of  the  fee  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule  equivalent  to  the  percentage 
of  completion  of  the  work  contemplated 
by  this  contract." 

We  do  not  yet  know  If  the  other  con- 
tracts in  question  contain  this  clause,  fur- 
ther, it  appears  that  there  are  variations 
occasionally  used  by  some  of  the  depart- 
ments. Even  it  the  clause  were  inadvertently 
omitted,  however,  we  believe  It  might  be 
held  to  be  incorporated  into  the  contract 
by  operation  of  law.  See  GX.  Christian  and 
Associates  v.  United  States,  312  F.  2d  418, 
424  (Ct.  CI.),  cert,  den'd,  375  U.S.  954  (1963). 
Thus,  for  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we 
assume  that  all  contracts  contain  the  cited 
clause  or  a  substJintiaUy   Identical  version. 

The  purpose  of  the  LOF  clause  is  to—  . 

" '  *  •  give  the  Government  unilaterally 
an  effective  tool  to  prevent  the  overexpendi- 
ture  of  appropriated  funds  by  establishing 
the  estimated  cost  as  the  limit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  make  payment,  but 
providing  a  method  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment may  at  its  election  Increase  the  esti- 
mated cost  and  authorize  the  contractor  to 
continue  performance."  Weinschel  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  1962  BCA  para.  3348    (1962). 

In  brief,  once  the  funding  limitation  Is 
reached,  a  contractor  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  continue  performance,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Is  under  no  obligation  to  fund  over- 
runs unless  the  contractor  has  given  timely 
notice  and  the  Contracting  Officer  notifies 
the  contractor  in  writing  that  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  contract  has  been  Increased. 
Absent  this  written  notification,  the  con- 
tractor continues  at  his  own  risk. 

In  connection  with  contractor's  use  of 
claim  procedures,  we  reviewed  overrun 
cases  before  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  and  the  Court  of  Claims. 
However,  most  of  these  cases — which  are 
mentioned  below — appear  to  Involve  the  re- 
fusal to  allot  additional  available  funds  to 
the  contract  rather  than  the  exhaustion 
of  appropriations  (although  this  is  not 
always  clear  from  the  facts  stated),  and  are 
thus  not  necessarily  controlling.  It  Is  not 
clear  whether  such  cases  may  be  viewed 
as  giving  some  indication  of  the  types  of 
factors  that  might  be  relevant  In  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  the  contractor's 
claim  where  appropriations  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  LOC/LOF  clause  has  been  strictly  en- 
forced where  the  contractor  fails  to  give 
timely  notice  of  an  overi'un.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  V.  United  States,  412  P.2d  1215  (Ct. 
CI.  1969);  Acme  Precision  Products,  Inc..  61-1 
BCA  para.  3051  (1961).  In  Weinschel  Engi- 
neering Co.,  supra,  the  Board  denied  recovery 
where  the  contractor  had  continued  to  per- 
form using  its  own  funds,  after  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  project  had  been  exhausted, 
but  failed  to  notify  the  Contracting  Officer 
until  after  the  overrun  had  been  Incurred, 
although  other  Government  officials  had 
knowledge  of  the  overrun.  The  Board  stated : 

"*  •  •  A  Contractor  has  no  right  to  usurp 
the  Government's  prerogative  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  by  violating  the 
Limitation  of  Cost  clause  and  continuing  to 
incur  costs  after  the  funds  'earmarked'  for 
the  project  have  been  exhausted." 
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A  contractor  mnj  be  entitled  to  recjover 
Overrun  costs  despite  failure  to  comply  with 
the  Limitation  clause,  if  the  overrun  was  rna- 
sonably  unforeseeable.  General  Electric  Co.  v. 
United  States,  440  F.2d  420  (Ct.  CI.  1971), 
Magnavox  Company,  74-1  BCA  para.  10495 
(1974) ;  or  if  t)ie  Government  xirged  continu- 
Atiou  of  performance.  Consolidated  Electro- 
dynamics Corp.,  1963  BCA  para.  3806  (1963). 
In  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp..  60-2  BCA  para. 
28.'>2  (1960),  overrun  co,sts  were  allowed  de- 
.spite  noncompliance  witli  the  LOC  clause 
wliere  the  Government  had  accepted  and 
u.sed  the  items  involved  and  where  the  Board 
fourid  tliat  the  "Government  here  would 
•ie\er  have  permitted  appellant  to  discon- 
tinue performance  of  the  contract." 

Prior  funding  of  overruns  will  not  alone  be 
^sufficient  to  override  tlie  Limitation  clau.se. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp..  68-2  BCA  para. 
7328  (1968) .  But  such  prior  funding  was  rele- 
vant in  Clevite  Ordnance,  Division  of  Clevite 
Corp..  1962  BCA  para.  3330  (1962),  and  the 
contractor  recovered  where  he  had  iDeen  as- 
.'ured  by  the  Government  that  the  overrun 
would  be  funded  when  new  appropriations 
became  available. 

We  have  Included  the  abo\e  comments  In 
general  terms  because  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  which  situation  might  be 
applicable  without  detailed  factual  knowl- 
edge of  such  areas  as  the  nature  of  the  over- 
run in  any  given  case,  the  extent  of  compli- 
ance or  noncompliance  with  the  LOP  clause, 
and  the  precl.se  circumstances  surrounding 
the  contractor's  decision  to  provide  company 
funding.  It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
that  a  contractor's  claim  will  depend  on  a 
series  of  complex  factual  interrelationships 
of  the  nature  Indicated,  to  be  developed 
through  testimony  at  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing. While  the  outcome  of  .such  a  claim  can- 
not be  predicted  without  .such  factual  knowl- 
edge, at  the  very  least  it  may  be  concluded 
that  recovery  cannot  be  categorically  fore- 
closed. 

As  pointed  out.  a  primary  goal  of  contract 
funding  procedures  is  to  prevent  the  over- 
obligation  of  appropriated  funds.  Tlie  statu- 
tory restraints  in  this  respect  are  Revised 
St.atutes  J  3679,  as  amended,  31  U.S  C.  5  665 
(1970»  (the  "Antideflciency  Act")  and  Re- 
vi-sed  Statutes  §  3732,  as  amended.  41  U.S.C. 
S  11  (1970),  set  forth  in  part  below: 
31   U.S.C.  §  665(a). 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shsU  make  or  authorize  an  expenditure  from 
or  create  or  authorize  an  obligation  under 
any  appropriation  of  funds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  therein;  nor  shall  any  such 
officer  or  employee  involve  the  Government 
in  any  contract  or  other  obligation,  for  the 
payment  of  money  for  any  purpose,  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations  made  for  such  pur- 
po.=:e.  unless  such  contract  or  obligation  is 
aiithorlzed  by  law." 
41  U.S.C.  §  if(a).- 

••(a)  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  made,  unless 
tlie  same  Ls  authorized  by  law  or  Is  under 
an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment, 
except  in  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  for  clothhig,  subsist- 
ence, forage,  fuel,  quarters,  transportation, 
or  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  which,  how- 
ever, shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year." 

Under  DOD's  approach  of  recording  obliga- 
tions for  the  Instant  contracts  on  a  target 
price  basis  for  purposes  of  31  U.S.C.  §  200, 
described  hereinabove,  the  obligatlojis  so 
recorded  would  not  exceed  amounts  made 
available  for  the  contracts  during  fiscal  year 
lif75.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
recording  of  obligations  is  the  sole  factor 
relevant  in  assessing  possible  violations  of 
31  U.S.C.  5  665(a)  and  41  U.S.C.  S  11(a). 
Thus,  in  42  Comp.  Gen.  272,  276  (1962),  we 
stated  with  regard  to  the  generally  accepted 


purport  of  31  U.S.C.  5  665(a)   and  41  U.S.C. 
S  11(a): 

"These  statutes  evidence  a  plain  Intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  prohibit  executive 
officers,  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
from  making  contracts  involving  the  Govern- 
ment in  obligations  for  expenditures  or  liabil- 
ities beyond  those  contemplated  and  author- 
ized  for   the   period   of   availability  of  and 
within  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  un- 
der which  they  are  made;  to  keep  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  in  the  matter 
of    incurring    obligations    for    expenditures, 
within  the  limits  and  purposes  of  appropria- 
tions annually  provided  for  conducting  their 
lawful  functions,  and  to  prohibit  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government  from  involv- 
ing the  Government  Ui  any  contract  or  other 
obligation  for  the  payment  of  money  for  any 
purpose,  in  advance  of  appropriations  made 
for  sttch   purpose:  .  .  ."   (Emphasis  added.) 
There  is  for  consideration,  therefore,  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  Contracting  Officer 
may  "commit"  the  Government  to  reimburse 
a  contractor  in  advance  of  appropriations  be- 
coming avallaiile  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
have  not  objected  to  contracts  entered  Into 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
in  certain  circiunstances,  as  long  as  the  con- 
tract made  it  unequivocally  clear  that  no 
Government  liability  could  arise  until  the  ap- 
propriations became  available.  21  Comp.  Gen. 
864    (1942);    39   Comp.  Gen.  776    (1960);   B- 
17198.  August  18,  1971.  But  in  the  type  of  sit- 
uation we  consider  here,  the  contractor's  per- 
formance in  FT  1975  might,  in  view  of  the 
Board    of    Contract    Appeals    and    Court   of 
Claims  decisions  discus.sed  hereinabove,  im- 
pase  elements  of  liability  upon  the  Govern- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  cited  stat- 
utes. As  noted,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
assess  the  likelihood  of  such  a  result  in  the 
instant  matter  absent  additional  factual  in- 
formation. 

Pursuant  to  the  consent  of  Mr  .'Fine  of  your 
staff,  we  a  e  furnishing  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  CoiA.mittee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives.  As  soon  as  we  have  gath- 
ered and  analyzed  the  remaining  Information 
we  have  yet  to  receive,  we  will  report  further 
to  both  committees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  P.  KeixEjt. 
Dcfvity    Comptrol'fr    Geneml    of    the 
United  States. 

Exhibit  2 

Febri'arv  24. 1975. 
Hon.  E;.MFR  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Comptroller  General:  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  your  letter  B-163056  of 
February  24,  1975,  and  letter  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Comptroller  of 
the  same  date,  copy  of  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  your  office.  These  letters  treat  with 
the  legal  Implications  of  the  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  involving  the  au- 
thorization of  the  expenditure  of  funds  by 
contractors  in  excess  of  contr.-ictual  liability. 
Request  that  you  review  the  details  of  tlie 
OSD  letter  and  complete  the  actions  indi- 
cated in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  let- 
ter Involving  the  gathering  and  analysis  of 
remaining  Information  needed  to  provide 
the  Committee  with  a  more  comprehensive 
reply.  This  should  include  your  findings, 
comments,  and  any  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions which  you  deem  appropriate  for  the 
Congress.  This  Information  s-hould  be  pro- 
vided by  March  14,  1975. 

WUl  you  also  proceed  in  an  expeditious 
manner  with  a  detailed  examination  of  con- 
tractor and  Department  of  Defense  records 
Involved  with  the  eight  weapon  systems 
Identified  in  the  DOD  letter  to  determine 
the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  sMhject  i.s.sue 


"Hie  result  of  these  investigations  should  be 
provided  separately  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
each  of  the  weapon  systems. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  McTNTYsr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development. 


AUTOMOBILE  EMISSION  CONTROLS 
AND  COMMON  SENSE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
get  a  letter  from  a  constituent  that  is 
so  well  written,  so  well  thought  out,  that 
there  is  a  natural  desire  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Earl  Bartholomew,  of  Carefree, 
Ariz.,  has  written  such  a  letter.  It  con- 
cerns automobile  emissions  and  com-' 
mon  sense. 

Anyone  wishing  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems of  automobile  emissions  in  a  ra- 
tional, calm  way  coidd  do  no  better  than 
to  read  Mr.  Bartholomew's  letter.  He 
makes  a  very  strong  case  for  a  morato- 
rium on  stricter  emission  controls. 

He  shares  with  me  the  belief  that  our 
goals  in  automobile  engines  should  be 
increased  perfonnance  and  reduced 
emissions.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  tech- 
nology can  be  developed  to  accomplish 
these  aims  simultaneously.  When  we 
defy  simple  engineering  facts  of  life,  we 
can  damage  vital  industries  without  at- 
taining our  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-' 
sent  to  have  Mr.  Bartholomew's  letter 
together  with  its  enclosures  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carefree.  Ariz.,  February  21.  1975. 
Hon.  Barrt  M.  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washi7igton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  This  letter  is 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  governmental 
regulation  of  the  automobile  industry  on  the 
present  economic  and  energy  crisis,  a  discus- 
sion that  seems  particularly  appropriate  at 
this  time  In  view  of  the  President's  request" 
for  a  five-year  freeze  of  present  regulations 
on  exhaust  emissions  and  a  forty  percent  in- 
crease in  gasoline  mileage  of  new  cars  by 
1980. 

My  entire  active  life  was  devoted  to  Im- 
provement of  the  efficiency,  durability  and 
environmental  acceptability  of  automotive 
engines,  together  with  development  of  fuels 
for  their  operation.  The  work  was  responsible 
for  substantial  advances  in  all  of  the  areas. 
It  Is  imderstandable  that  such  a  program 
would  become  interested  in  the  objectives  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
and  the  regulations  piomulgated  for  attain- 
ment of  its  goals. 

Although  having  deep  concern  about  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  generations,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  announced  schedtUe  of 
governmental  regulations  applicable  to  ex- 
haust emissions  of  automobiles.  In  their  in- 
creasing stringency,  tiltimately  would  become 
counter-productive,  wieck  the  automotive  In- 
dustry and  hasten  a  petroleum  crisis  whose 
dire  consequences  were  beyond  prediction. 

At  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  I  concluded 
that,  after  transfer  of  technical  and  educa- 
tional responsibilities  to  able  younger  per- 
sonnel, I  shoiUd  become  and  remain  a  mem-, 
ber  of  the  "silent  majority."  However,  with 
our  l:irt,'e.-;t   indic-try  pro.5trate,  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  Its  employees  idle  and  the  ef- 
fects permeating  most  other  segments  of  the 
economy,  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  con- 
tinue such  a  passive  course  while  otir  coun- 
try continues  its  descent  into  economic  stag- 
nation. The  decision  is  reinforced  by  the 
depressing  effect  of  these  developments  on 
two  of  Arizona's  principal  industries — semi- 
conductors and  copper.  The  final  determinant 
was  two  news  items  In  recent  Issues  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  are  reproduced 
on  a  separate  attached  sheet. 

The  technology  relating  to  exliaust  emis- 
sions Is  extremely  complex.  Lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  this  fact  by  well-meanUig  people 
without  technical  background,  but  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  decisions  and  formulate  regu- 
lations capable  of  causUig  tremendous  dislo- 
cations and  economic  consequences,  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  our  present  situation. 
Accordingly,  for  whatever  value  it  may  have 
to  you  in  meeting  your  responsibilities  in 
this  area,  I  shall  try  to  set  down.  In  concise 
layman's  language,  the  principal  factors 
and  relationships  that  are  involved. 

Three  means  are  available  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  pollutants  exhausted  Into  the 
atmosphere,  viz: 

A.  Better  preparation  of  the  mixture  of  air 
and  fuel  delivered  to  the  engine  cylinders 
through  more  precise  metering  of  fuel  In 
the  carburetor,  better  mixing  of  fuel  and 
air,  and  mcnre  nearly  uniform  distribution  of 
fuel  to  the  cylinders. 

6.  Reduction  of  the  amount  of  fuel  burned 
through 

a.  Decrease  of  engine  size, 

b.  Improvement  of  efficiency  with  which 
fuel  en^gy  is  converted  to  power  within  the 
cylinders  (for  example,  from  hicreased  com- 
pression ratio) ,  or  both. 

C.  Btu-ning  of  combustible  polUuauls  in 
Uie  exhaust  system. 

In  my  experience,  very  large  reduction  of 
exhaust  emissions  can  be  acliieved  by  better 
preparation  of  the  air-fuel  mixture — down 
to  10  to  16 '.'c  of  the  levels  prevailing  before 
the  attack  on  the  pollution  problem  was 
started.  Controls  and  adjustments  can  t>e  al- 
most eliminated.  If  carburetors  and  mahi- 
folds  are  properly  constructed,  the  low  emis- 
sion levels  delivered  by  new  enghies  axe  con- 
tinued indefinitely  in  service.  Of  at  least 
equal  inipwrtance,  little  or  no  engine  cost 
penalty  is  Involved  and  fuel  coustimptlon  Is 
not  Increased.  Usually  less  gasoline  is  needed. 
Lowering  of  engine  compression  ratio  with 
consequent  boost  of  gasolhie  consumption  is 
not  required. 

Pressure  of  the  EPA  on  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  emission  levels  below 
those  obtainable  by  design  of  carburetors  and 
manifolds  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  present 
depression  in  the  automobile  Industry  and 
of  the  bleak  future  prospects.  It  Is  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  petroleum  crisis  and, 
If  continued,  will  exacerbate  the  problem. 
Moreover,  it  Is  counter-productive  with  re- 
spect to  control  of  air  pollution.  Such  un- 
fortunate consequences  are  ascrlbable  to  the 
following  technical  and  economic  relation- 
ships: 

1.  As  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  emissions 
below  the  aforementioned  10  to  15';,  levels, 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  acts  to  make 
each  successive  Increment  of  Improvement 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to  achieve.  This 
well-known  law  applies  to  all  scientific  en- 
deavor, as  exemplified  by  attempts  to  produce 
zero  vacuum  or  temperature,  or  to  attain 
lOO';-;,  efficiency  in  chemical  processes. 

2.  Struggle  to  eliminate  the  aforedescribed 
residual  emissions  Involves  successive  addi- 
tions of  complex  and  expensive  apparatus 
having  a  host  of  controls  and  adjvistments, 
all  of  which  Increase  the  possibility  of  mal- 
function with  consequent  higher  emission 
levels  than  If  the  gadgets  had  not  been  in- 
stalled. 

3.  The  additional  components  necessitate 
design  measures  that  result  in  higher  gaso- 


line consumption — a  characteristic  of  cars 
made  during  the  past  few  years  that  has 
been  expensively  discovered  by  their  buyers. 

4.  Increasingly  severe  limitations  on  ex- 
h.iust  emissions  imposed  by  the  EPA  are  forc- 
ing car  manufacturers  toward  universal  use 
of  catalytic  mufflers.  Because  of  Uicompati- 
biUty  of  tetraethyl  lead  in  gasoline  with  the 
platinum  catalyst  used  in  the  mufflers,  un- 
leaded fuel  must  be  used.  Shice  its  antiknock 
quality  is  lower,  reduction  of  engine  com- 
pression ratio  has  been  necessary,  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  power  and  fuel  economy.  Even 
further  reduction  of  compression  ratios  has 
been  required  inasmuch  as  combustion  cham- 
ber deposits  (commonly  called  "carbon") 
from  unleaded  gasoline  cause  greater  knock- 
ing. Thus  larger  and  even  less  thermally  ef- 
ficient engines  must  be  installed  for  equal 
power  performance.  (Alternatively,  smaller 
engines  having  former  compression  ratios 
and  delivering  more  miles  per  gallon  could  be 
employed  that  would  match  the  power  per- 
formance of  engines  with  catalytic  mufflers). 

5.  Catalytic  mufflers  cause  increased  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  in  still  another  way. 
Manufacture  of  the  required  lead-free  gaso- 
line necessitates  the  use  of  severe  refining 
processes  which  consume  more  crude  oil  per 
gallon  of  motor  fuel  produced.  Accordingly, 
owners  of  recently  built  cars  are  forced  to  pay 
a  higher  price  per  gallon  for  gasoline  of  a 
particular  level  of  antiknock  quality  and  to 
buy  more  gallons  to  travel  a  given  distance. 
When,  in  the  worsening  energy  crisis,  every 
effort  should  be  directed  toward  minimizing 
consumption  of  crude  oil,  EP  regulations  are 
forcing  wasteful  increase.  Unless  already 
scheduled  regulations  are  repealed  or  their 
implementation  delayed,  crude  oil  wastage 
will  mount  In  proportion  to  Increase  in  regis- 
tration of  new  cars. 

6.  Prom  the  foregoing  discussion  it  must 
be  obvious  that  EPA  regulations  beyond 
technical  justification  are  a  catastrophe.  Now 
comes  a  statement  (Attached  clipping  from 
the  January  28  issue  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal)  by  an  EPA  official  that  catalytic 
converters  "emit  sulfates  that  may  even- 
tually cause  more  health  risks  than  the  con- 
verters prevent".  Tnls  fiasco  will  have  cost 
motorists  billions  of  dollars  because  of  re- 
search and  engineering  expense  incurred  by 
automotive  manufacturers,  large  additions  to 
the  cost  of  cars,  and  huge  investments  of  oil 
companies  in  equipment  for  refining  and  dis- 
tributing the  required  special  gasoline.  Once 
more  are  illustrated  the  dislocations  and 
wastage  of  resources  resulting  from  bureau- 
cratic pressure  and  regulations  applied  with- 
out adequate  technical  background  or  anal- 
ysis of  economic  consequences. 

The  question  properly  arises:  How  do  the 
aforedlscussed  conditions  affect  the  sale  of 
automobiles?  Anyone  who  has  much  contact 
with  car  owners  Is  likely  to  say  quite  ad- 
versely. My  own  acquaintances  who  have 
bought  recently-built  cars  are  unhappy  about 
their  low  gasoline  mileage,  sluggish  perform- 
ance, poor  idle,  after-running  and  Christ- 
mas-tree appearance  of  EPA  mandated  ap- 
paratus. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enotigh  to  have 
cars  made  before  E3»A  engineering  reached 
the  present  level  of  absurdity  are  determined 
to  drive  them  as  long  as  possible.  On  national 
television  newscasts,  they  see  fuel  tanks  of 
new  cars  Ijeing  filled  from  hoses  fitted  with 
non-standard  small  nozzles  and  know  that 
pumps  having  the  required  small  nozzles  are 
not  to  be  found  everywhere  they  may  wish 
to  travel,  particularly  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Some  have  told  me  they  would  not  trade 
their  older  cars  for  new  ones  on  a.n  even 
basis. 

A  letter  from  a  reader  of  The  Aiizona  Re- 
public, publislied  hi  the  February  15,  1975 
issue  ol  that  paper  and  copied  herein  on  a 
sep.irate  sheet,  summarizes  succinctly  the 
public   altitude   toward  currently   produced 


automobiles.    We    now    are    witnessing    the 
greatest  buyers'  strike  in  American  history. 

The  President  has  called  for  development 
of  automobiles  by  1980  that  wUl  yield  40:, 
more  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel.  Nothing  in  the 
energy  program  is  as  important  as  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective.  It  can  be  reached  un- 
der pollution  regtUations  no  more  stringent 
than  required  to  insure  the  minimum  prac- 
tical levels  of  emission  discussed  herein- 
before. To  this  end  the  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  freeze  the  present  emission 
limits  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

If  future  cars  produce  no  greater  weight 
of  pollutants  per  gallon  of  fuel  burned  la 
performance  that  is  to  be  expected),  the  im- 
proved fuel  economy  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  weight  of  exhaust  emissions 
proportional  to  tlie  decrease  of  fuel  con- 
sumption. This  very  substantial  real  gain 
certainly  would  be  preferable  to  h<H)ed-i'or 
but  illusory  benefits  from  additional  pro- 
liferation of  gitdgetry. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  and  relationships 
discussed  above,  I  hope  you  will  support  tlie 
President's  proposal  for  freezing  existing  pol- 
lution standards  relating  to  automobUes.  a« 
well  as  that  pertaining  to  Improvement  of 
luel  economy. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.IRL  Bartholomcw. 

P.S.  In  the  controversy  concerning  air  pol- 
lution, the  media  frequently  presents  news 
reports  which  are  technically  unsupported 
claims,  figments  of  the  imagination  or  purely 
political  propaganda.  For  those  not  having 
extensive  technical  background,  it  often  is 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  differentiate 
such  .spurious  from  authentic  information. 
In  the  hope  that  the  above  discussion  wiU 
be  accepted  as  having  real  substance  and 
objectivity,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  that,  as  a  young  man, 
I  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Engineering 
School  at  Harvard  University.  For  thlrt\- 
elght  years  I  was  general  manager  and  direc- 
tor of  the  technical  staff  of  one  of  the  largest, 
best  equipped  and  most  competently  staffed 
research  la)x>ratorles  In  metropolitan  Detroit. 
I  was  gra)ited  many  patents  for  develop- 
ments relating  to  automotive  engines  and 
their  fuels. 

During  the  last  decade  In  Detroit,  my  at- 
tention was  concentrated  almost  entirely  on 
air  pollution  caused  by  automobiles.  In  rec- 
ognition of  that  work,  I  was  awarded  the 
Horning  Memorial  Medal  by  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers. 

I  have  no  obligation  to  any  company,  and 
no  compeasatlon  Is  due  me,  at  present  or  in 
the  future,  from  any  company.  I  assigned 
all  patent  rights  without  claim  of  .subse- 
quent compeiLsation. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  28,  19751 
Catalytic  converters  used  on  most  new 
cars  to  control  hydrocarbon  and  carbon 
monoxide  pollution  emit  svilfates  that  7nay 
eventually  cause  more  health  ri^ks  than  the 
converters  prevent,  an  EPA  official  said. 


[Fiom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1975 1 
Chrysler  Corp.  will  abandon  the  U.S. 
heavy-truck  market  Feb.  21.  It  blamed 
changing  gorernvicni  f^lav.dard.''  for  tlie 
trucks. 

IFrom  (he  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  15,  !975| 
BRorcHT  Aboi  X  Own   Downfall 

I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  front-page 
story  describing  the  auto  workers'  demon- 
stration in  Wasliington.  Although  well- 
intended,  I  believe  their  efforts  were  mis- 
directed. 

Periodically,  for  the  last  20  years,  the  auto 
workers  have  won  substantial  wage  and  bene- 
fit Increases,  generally  by  shutting  down 
one  or  more  of  the  auto  companies  for  a 
period  of  time.  The  end  result  Is  the  same 
basic  ti'ansportation  unit  of  20  years  ago  at 
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double  the  price.  It  is  equipped  with  a  gas- 
guzzling  engine,  choked  down  with  pollution 
gear. 

The  American  buying  public  is  now  telling 
auto  management,  the  auto  workers,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  -Get  the 
price  of  your  auto  down,  the  junk  off.  and 
ueil  buy  it.  thereby  creating  all  the  jobs 
you  need." 

AU  the  demonstrations  and  politicians  and 
union  leaders'  fiery  speeches  aren't  going 
to  change  the  basic  right  of  a  prospective 
buyer  to  assess  a  product's  value  against  its 
price. 

It's  suggested  that  the  three  above-men- 
tioned auto  groups  get  their  heads  together 
and  get  after  it. 

John  Ahmann, 

Kearny. 

(Underlining  is  the  autliors). 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MilitaiT  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  notification  I  have  just 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

W.\SHINCTON,   D.C., 

March  7, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sp.\rkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-12,  which  contains  information 
concerning  a  proposed  Letter  of  OflTer  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

H.  M.  Fish. 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  AssistaTice  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (ISA).  Se- 
curity Assistance. 

TBANSMn-TAL  No.  75-12:  Notice  op  Proposed 
Issuance  of  Letter  op  Offer  Pursuant  to 
Section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mn-rrART 
Sales  Act,  as  Amended 

(a)  Prospective  Purchaser :  Kuwait. 

(b)  Total  Estimated  Value:  $41.9  MUllon. 

(c)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 2  C-9B  aircraft,  support  equipment 
and  spares. 

(d)  Military  Department:  Navy. 

(e)  Date   Report    Delivered   to   Coneress 
March  10.  1975. 


THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  March 
17.  1975,  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
entitled.  "Tlie  Invisible  Govemmemt." 
by  WlHIam  S.  Banowsky.  who  Is  the  pres- 
ident of  Pepperdine  University  and  the 


Republican      national      committeeman 
from  California. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  share  a 
basic  belief  that  human  problems  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  simplest  level  of 
society  which  is  adequate  to  the  task. 
At  the  root  of  this  approach  is  a  con- 
viction that  the  individual  ought  to  be 
left  as  free  as  possible  to  direct  his  own 
affairs,  that  where  government  action  is 
necessary,  it  ought  to  be  government  ac- 
tion at  the  level  closest  to  the  problem 
and  that  the  highest  level  of  government 
ought  to  be  called  in  only  as  a  last  resort, 
to  deal  with  those  problems  beyond  the 
capacity  of  lower  levels  of  government 
to  treat. 

The  corollary  of  this  belief  is  a  sense 
that  big  government  is,  at  best,  a  neces- 
sary evil  and  in  some  of  its  particulars, 
at  least,  more  evil  than  necessary. 

Those  of  us  who  think  so,  however, 
seem  on  occasion  to  have  forgotten  that 
government  has  been  big  so  long  that 
many  of  our  citizens  take  it— and  the  de- 
mands it  makes  upon  them — for  granted. 
It  is  no  longer  necessarily  self-evident 
that  big  government  is  something  to  be 
avoided. 

Big,  in  other  words,  is  not  obviously 
bad. 

There  is  a  need  to  reassert  and  to  re- 
describe  the  rationale  against  big  gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  its  size  that  alarms  us, 
but  its  power,  as  Mr.  Banowsky  points 
out  in  liis  Newsweek  article.  Those  who 
criticize  the  expansion  of  big  govern- 
ment do  so  not  in  a  negative  way,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  expansion  of  in- 
dividual freedom. 

That  is  our  case.  It  Is,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  the  orientation  of  my  party.  And, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  a  growing  number  of 
thoughtful  articles  coming  to  my  atten- 
tion in  recent  days.  I  commend  Mr.  Ba- 
nowsky's  contribuUon  to  this  debate  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
"Sk  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  .  ' 

The  Invisible  Government 
(By  wuilam  S.  Banowsky) 
For  years,  we  have  heard  warnings— usually 
from  conservatives— about  the  evils  of  big 
government.  Now  these  warnings  have  been 
given  a  new  credibility.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, growing  uneasy  about  this  awesome 
concentration  of  power  that  controls  much 
Of  our  lives,  see  it  as  a  threat  to  our  civil 
liberties. 

If  you  think  this  is  Just  the  latest  jerk  of 
the  knee  by  yet  another  alarmist,  stop  and 
consider  the  Implications  of  the  recent  dis- 
closures about  the  FBI  and  CIA.  The  pcmular 
thing  to  do,  of  coiu^e.  Is  blame  everythine 
on  Nixon.  But  isn't  It  time  we  stopped  kid- 
ding ourselves?  Only  professional  Nlxon- 
baiters  and  rabid  partisans  can  really  be- 
lieve the  CIA's  Intervention  in  domestic 
affairs  and  the  FBI's  promiscuous  snooping 
were  merely  the  work  of  one  man's  evil 
genius. 

Nixon  didn't  design  the  sj-stem;  he  merely 
made  creative  use  of  it.  But  the  potential  for 
abuse  was  already  there.  It  still  Is.  It  is  not 
specific  past  abuses  of  power,  but  rather  the 
almost  unlimited  potential  for  future  abuse 
which  ought  to  unsettle  us. 

Self-righteous  politicians  can  condemn  the 


FBI,  CIA.  IRS  and  other  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agencies  or  commissions  which  were 
enlisted  in  the  crusade  against  the  "enemies 
list."  They  can  appoint  special  commissions 
and  prosecutors  and,  no  doubt,  find  a  few 
more  officials  to  put  behind  bars.  But  so  long 
as  we  deal  merely  with  the  effects  rather 
than  the  ca-use  we  miss  the  real  danger. 
forbidding  acronyms 

The  3  million  civilian  employees  of  tie 
Federal  government  work  in  numerous  agen- 
cies which  form  a  kind  of  invisible  govern- 
ment. By  its  very  nature,  every  bureaucracy 
develops  a  spontaneous  momentum,  gen- 
erating its  own  growth  and  power.  Insulated 
from  public  scrutiny,  these  unelected  and. 
for  the  most  part,  unappointed  civil  servants 
are  nameless  and  faceless.  Most  of  them  are 
decent,  competent  people.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  majority  simply  carry  out  orders 
Somewhere  between  them  and  the  American 
people  they  serve  the  line  of  accountabilitv 
has  been  blurred. 

I  am  less  disturbed  about  the  few  "bad 
apples'  within  the  system  that  I  am  with 
the  system  Itself  and  its  Isolation  from  the 
people.  In  the  total  American  work  force 
one  out  of  spc  civilian  employees  is  now  on  a  ■ 
government  payroll. 

But  It's  not  the  si&e  nor  e^en  the  cost 
but  the  power  of  the  entrenched  bureaucracy 
that  is  most  alarming.  And  power  Is  not  Just 
the  Pentagon,  with  Its  mlssUes,  planes  and 
tanks.  Power  is  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  HEW  occupies  51 
buildings  in  Washington.  If  power  Is  where 
the  money  is.  we  should  take  notice  that 
HEW's  proposed  1976  budget  Is  $118  billion 
one-third  of  the  total  Federal  budget.  In  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Pentagon's  power  has 
dropped  from  41  percent  to  26  percent  of  the 
budget,  HEW  has  gone  from  25  percent  to 
34  percent. 

Similar  power  is  at  HUD,  OMB,  EPA,  SEC 
FCC,  PTC,  ICC.  One  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
Initials  are  forbidding  acronyms  for  anonym- 
ity. How  many  know  what  they  stand  for; 
let  alone  the  powers  vested  Ui  all  the  alpha- 
bet agencies? 

EMPATHY  FOR  BUSINESSMEN? 

Because  Americans  retain  a  healthy  skep- 
ticism of  police  power,  we  can  aU  relate  to 
the  FBI  and  CIA  abuses.  And  everyone,  of 
course,  fears  the  IRS.  What  citizen  thinks 
himself  a  match  for  the  skilled  IRS  auditor, 
armed  with  the  legal  authority  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  empowered  to  con- 
duct a  microscopic  examination  of  ouri 
finances? 

But  It's  much  harder  to  empathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  "big  businessmen."  Where 
Is  the  ACLU  campaign  against  OSHA  (the 
Department  of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  Agency)  ?  OSHA's 
power  extends  over  virtually  every  business- 
man In  the  country.  An  anonymous  Inform- 
ant, even  a  business  competitor,  may  un- 
leash agents  (according  to  OSHA's  pam- 
phlet) "without  delay,  at  any  reasonable 
times"  (not  necessarUy  during  work  hours) 
to  search  "all  pertinent  materials."  No  court 
order  or  search  warrant  Is  required,  not  even 
evidence  of  probable  violations. 

More  frightening  Is  HEW's  new  medicare 
and  Medicaid  monitoring  agency,  the  Office 
of  Piofesslonal  Standards  Review.  The  OPSR  ■ 
can  Inspect  and  computerize  the  private 
medical  records  of  any  American  treated  by 
a  doctor  or  admitted  to  a  hospital.  If  these 
powers  had  existed  in  1972,  a  White  House 
political  operative  might  have  secured  Tom 
Eagleton's  medical  records  to  mount  an  at- 
tack against  the  Democratic  nominee. 

Th«  confirmation  of  FBI  files  on  senators 
and  congressmen  is  treated  as  news.  Yet  re- 
ports have  circulated  In  Washington  for 
years  that  such  files  existed— b«/ore  Richard 
Nixon  was  elected  President — and  now  we 
know  these  reports  were  true.  The  liiedia  re-' 
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ported  about  CIA  Involvement  In  domestic 
affairs  as  if  this  were  a  revelation,  although 
in  1967  we  learned  of  the  CIA's  subsidy  and 
partial  control  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  vast  CIA  foundations  and 
publishing  enterprises. 

So  what  else  is  new? 

Hopefully,  it  is  that  Americans  will  realize 
that  our  present  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances has  proven  impotent  In  controlling  the 
bureaucracy.  Since  Republicans  habitually 
denounce  big  government,  it  is  grimly  Ironic 
that  a  Repxiblican  Administration  taught  us 
to  fear  government  "more  than  ever."  We 
shiver  at  the  awesome  power  of  Nixon's 
White  House  staff.  Yet  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment remains  In  the  hands  of  anonymous 
biu-eaucrats  protected  by  Civil  Service  so 
that  neither  their  positions  nor  their  actions 
are  subject  to  the  electoral  process.  The 
whole  system  remains  ripe  for  future  abuse. 

REGULATE  THE  REGULATORS 

We  know  that  the  FBI  was  used  for  po- 
litical ends  during  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. We  could  appoint  an  expensive  com- 
mission to  see  if  the  IRS  ever  investigated 
someone  at  the  request  of  LBJ,  or  If  any 
regulatory  commission  harassed  any  corpora- 
tions whose  chiefs  supported  Ooldwater,  or 
If  any  ambassadors  were  appointed  because 
they  contributed  to  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
campaign. 

But  I  don't  believe  the  nation  needs  an 
Interminable  series  of  Watergate-style  in- 
vestigations. What  we  need  are  new  checks 
and  balances  to  harness  the  bureaucracy.  Let 
Congress  revise  the  laws  that  give  these 
agencies  so  much  power  and  let  it  scrutinize 
them  more  carefully. 

The  threat  to  our  civil  liberties  did  not 
origmate  with  Richard  Nixon,  and  It  has  not 
disappeared  with  his  exile.  The  people  and 
their  representatives  must  start  regulating 
the  regulators. 


EASTERN  NEW  MEXICO  UNIVER- 
SITY-ROSWELL'S  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY  PROGRAM  NO.  1 
IN  NATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  aimounce  that  Eastern  New 
Mexico  Univei-sity-Roswell's  High  School 
equivalency  program  was  recognized,  in 
September  1973,  by  the  Executive  Sys- 
tems Corp.  as  the  top  such  progi-am  in 
the  Nation. 

The  program  is  federally  fmided,  and 
is  for  young  people  of  ages  17  to  22  years 
old  who  are  of  migrant  farm  worker 
background.  The  progi-am  is  sponsored 
by  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Oportunlty 
In  14  unlvei-sities  throughout  the 
country. 

There  is  a  declimng  need  for  migrant 
farmworkers.  This  program  was  estab- 
lished to  aid  young  people  in  receiving 
a  sufficient  education  so  as  to  enter  other 
fields.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
the  successful  completion  of  high  school 
and  the  placement  of  students  into  a 
job  or  training  program.  In  1972-73  the 
Roswell  campus  had  a  success  ratio  of 
94  percent  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

In  addition,  this  program  brings  into 
the  community  almost  a  half  million  dol- 
lars annually. 

The  program's  success  at  Roswell  can 
be  credited  to  a  dedicated,  able  staff. 
The  staff  members  are  John  Gillis,  dean: 
David  Gomez,  assistant  director:  George 
Hunter,  coimselor  and  recruiter;  Mary 
Tupps,  English  Instructor:  Judy  Blome, 
literature     Instructor:     Alton     Howse, 


mathematics  instructor;  and  Mary  Bag- 
well and  Sue  Wunhan,  secretaries. 

In  1973-74  the  new  staff  members  were 
Bema  Sue  Wrinkley,  science:  James 
Patterson,  social  studies:  Pat  Trembly, 
recitjiter  and  vocational  counselor:  and 
Charles  Yslas,  reading  specialist: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mate- 
rials related  to  this  progiam  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  piintod  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ENMU-R  High  School:  Local  Pro'jbam  No.  1 

IN  Nation 

I  By  Jlai'ilyu  Holmes) 

Easiein  New  Mexico  University-Roswell's 
High  School  Equivalency  program  was  rec- 
ognized this  week  by  the  Executive  Systems 
Corporation,  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  Washington,  D.C,  as 
the  top  such  program  In  the  nation,  ENMU-R 
dean  John  Gillis  announced  today. 

The  federally  funded  program  for  young 
migrant  workers  or  family  members  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  OEO  in  14  universities  Ur.ough- 
out  the  nation. 

The  program  was  placed  on  the  RiisweU 
branch  campus  here  five  years  ago  because 
of  availability  of  facilities,  HEP  director 
Dewey  Johnson  of  Roswell  explained. 

SUCCESS  RATIO 

Tlie  Roawell  campus  has  a  su.-ce>.s  ratio 
for  1972-73  of  94  per  cent  of  its  HEP  students 
either  achieving  high  school  equivalency  de- 
grees or  in  bemg  placed  in  Jobs  r-.-ziiUlng 
from  program  Instruction. 

The  nearest  percentage  among  Otaer  uni- 
versities was  88  jjer  cent  success  factor  in 
three  universities  Including  an  Executive 
Systems  Corporation  sponsored  program  In 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  ix\ 
El  Paso,  Tex.;  and  the  University  oX  the 
Pacific  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Other  universities  hosting  HEP  programs 
include  Southern  Colorado  State  College, 
Pueblo,  Colo.;  University  of  Miami  at  Miami, 
Pla.;  Lamar  University,  Beaumont,  Tex.; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Pan  American  University,  Edinburg,  Tex.; 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex.;  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.;  California  Poly- 
technic, San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.;  and  Wash- 
ington State  University,  Pullman,  V.'asii. 

"FINE  STAFF" 

"The  credit  for  tlie  program's  sxiccess 
should  be  given  to  the  fine  staff  which  Is 
dedicated  to  accomplishing  its  goals."  Gillis 
said. 

Other  staff  members  Involved  In  the  pro- 
gram last  year  mclude  David  Gomez,  assist- 
ant director;  George  Hunter,  counselor  and 
recruiter;  Mary  Tlpps.  English  histructor; 
Judy  Blome.  literature  Instructor;  Alton 
Howse,  mathematics  Instructor;  and  Mary 
Bagwell  and  Sue  Wlnbam,  secretaries. 

New  staff  members  added  for  the  program 
for  1973-74,  beginning  Sept.  1  this  year  In- 
clude instructors  Bema  Sue  Wrinkle,  science; 
James  Patterson,  social  studies;  Pat  Trembly, 
recruiter  and  vocational  counselor,  and 
Charles  Yslas,  reading  specialist. 

1,4  46    STUDENTS 

Tlie  program  for  the  1972-73  jear  was 
fimded  for  $265,000,  and  processed  1,446  stu- 
dents during  the  year  for  the  highest  num- 
ber of  students  served  in  all  of  the  nation's 
programs. 

Johnson  explained  that  numbers  of  stu- 
dents served  depend  on  recruiting  efforts  of 
the  individual  program  staff  members. 

Because  of  the  Roswell  campus  success 
record.  It  will  have  the  only  program  funded 
for  a  76  student  capacity  this  year  resulting 
in  two  staff  members  added  to  the  progTam, 
the  director  explained. 


Other  programs  are  funded  for  an  average 
50  student  classload  during  the  year. 

"NO.    1" 

"When  the  Roswell  campus  accepts  a  fed- 
eral program,  we  expect  to  do  the  best  Job 
possible  with  the  taxpayers'  money,"  Gillis 
said.  "And  according  to  every  measureable 
statistic,  Washii'.gton  considers  our  program 
number  one. 

"We  have  had  as  our  main  purpose  In  the 
program  the  successful  completion  of  hijih 
school  and  placement  of  the  student  into  a 
job  or  a  training  program,"  he  said. 

"The  HEP  program  Is  not  designed  as  n 
!-x)cial  program,  but  as  a  program  which  would 
make  productive  citizens  out  of  unemployed 
young  people,"  he  added. 

He  explahied  that  the  program  brings  inlo 
the  community  "ulmost  a  half  million  dol- 
lars annually." 

Students,  who  ni\ist  be  a  migrant  farm- 
worker background  and  of  ages  17-22  yenrs 
old,  are  placed  into  academic  and  vocational 
work  until  they  are  able  to  pass  GED  require- 
ments. 

After  rect-ivlng  certification  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  students  then 
fire  aided  by  HEP  staff  In  Job  placement. 

Recruitment  for  the  Roswell  campus  is 
done  mainly  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona 
and  Oklahoma.  Johnson  explained. 

This  year  fimdiug  and  sponsorship  for  the 
lirogram  has  been  transferred  from  OEO  to 
ihe  Department  of  Labor. 

Jolinson  explained  that  HEP  programs  wcie 
established  because  of  an  increasing  decline 
in  need  for  migrant  farm  workers.  The  pro- 
grams were  established  to  aid  young  people 
to  receive  education  sufficient  for  them  lo 
enter  other  fields. 

What  D'jls  H-E-P  Ixclvde? 

Special  cla&ses  geared  to  passing  the  GKD 
Examination,  special  tutors  and  couu&elovi~. 
The  H-E-P  student  will  participate  in  all 
campus  activities,  go  on  field  trips,  live  in 
regular  accredited  campus  housing.  Tlie 
H-E-P  student  will  get  free  room  and  board, 
books,  medical  examination,  etc..  and  ti-an->- 
portatlon  to  and  from  the  H-E-P  college  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  or  her  stay 
in  the  program,  plus  a  trip  home  for  Cliri.^i- 
nias.  H-E-P  students  will  get  $10  a  week 
educational  allowance  while  enrolled  iii  i!ic 
program. 

H-E-P  Students  will  learn  the  t>-pcs  i-f 
trailing  available  which  may  interest  them: 
whether  it  be  vocational  courses  at  E.N.- 
M.U.R;  training  back  in  their  home  areas; 
relocations  in  another  state;  or  entry  inio 
college. 

The  dally  schedule  calls  for  four  50 
minute  morning  classes,  with  a  15  minuio 
break  at  mld-mornmg,  and  two  afternoon 
classes  divided  by  another  15  minute  break. 
During  the  time  after  school,  students  are 
encouraged  to  retvirn  to  classes  where  they 
require  special  help  to  get  extra  attentfu.i 
from  the  teachers. 

At  least  one  day  of  each  week,  the  clas>*s 
are  shortened  to  40  minutes,  with  five  clH^:st■s 
in  the  morning  and  one  In  the  afternoon. 
This  allows  eveiyone  to  participate  in  activi- 
ties such  as  physical  education,  vocatlonnl 
guidance,  field  trips,  films  or  guest  speakers. 

Every  Friday,  all  six  classes  are  held  in 
Die  morning  and  the  afternoon  is  spent  on 
a  recreational  activity.  Students  and  stall" 
alike  enjoy  gettUig  to  know  each  other  better 
while  bowlini--.  skating,  or  watching  a  mo\ie 
together. 


INFLATION-PROOFING  THE  US 
DEBT 

Ml'.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  submitted  a  bill,  S.  987,  to  reform 
United  States  the  taxation  and  borrow- 
ing  system    to    eliminate   the   windfall 
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profit  the  Federal  Government  now  en- 
joys at  the  expense  of  the  UJ3.  taxpayer 
as  a  consequence  of  the  inflation  caused 
by  the  Government. 

Mowhere  is  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
tlie  pubUc  more  severe  tlian  in  the  system 
of  Government  borrowing.  The  private 
citizen  lending  the  Federal  Government 
money  and  receiving  a  Series  E  savings 
bond  in  return  is  subjected  to  long-term 
losses  in  interest,  because  tlie  average 
rate  of  inflation  has  exceeded  the  inter- 
est he  earns  on  the  bond.  To  add  insult 
to  mjury,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  on  the  purely  fictitious  "in- 
come" he  has  earned. 

A  useful  analj^sis  of  the  issue  of  infla- 
tion-proofing the  Federal  debt  has  been 
pubhshed  in  the  Wall  Street  Jom-nal 
written  by  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Oppenheimer,  a 
New  York-based  fhiancial  consultant. 
The  author  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
the  necessity  of  inflation-proofing  Fed- 
eral debt  instalments;  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Oppenhelm- 
er's  essay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  v.as 
ordered  to  be  pri»ited  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Inflation -PRooriNo  the  U.S.  Debt 
(By  Ernest  J.  Oppenheimer) 
Tlie  U3.  government  Is  embarking  on  Us 
biggest  peacetime  borrowing  program  In  his- 
tory. The  magnitude  of  this  endeavor  Is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
is  requesting  an  Increase  In  the  debt  ceiling 
in  excess  of  $100  billion.  The  manner  In 
which  tills  mammoth  borrowing  operation  is 
handled  Is  bound  to  have  a  major  Impact  on 
our  economy.  One  of  the  most  critical  Issues 
concerns  the  determination  of  Interest  rates 
and  their  relationship  to  the  future  purchas- 
ing power  of  money. 

Under  a  free  maricet  system  of  allocation  of 
resources,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  long  ago  have  determined  interest 
rates  that  woiild  have  fuUy  reflected  the 
chronic  inflation  that  has  beset  the  VB.  econ- 
omy during  the  past  three  decades.  However, 
ever  since  the  1930s,  the  federal  government 
has  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  manipulat- 
ing interest  rates  in  favor  of  borrowers,  nota- 
bly the  government  Itself. 

The  procedures  involved  are  as  simple  as 
the  consequences  are  devastating.  The  gov- 
ernment has  used  Its  power  to  create  money 
and  credit  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
interest  nates.  In  effect,  if  the  government 
wants  to  lower  interest  rates,  all  it  need  do 
is  create  more  money  and  credit.  This  gov- 
ernment money  Is  created  by  flat,  not  from 
savings.  As  this  flat  money  flows  into  the 
general  stream  of  economic  activity,  it  un- 
dermines the  purchasing  power  of  all  the 
money  already  outstanding.  It  is  a  form  of 
disguised  tax  on  real  savings,  or  an  expropria- 
tion of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
If  this  process  is  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked or  is  accelerated,  the  savings  func- 
tion is  increasingly  undermined  and  may 
collapse  completely.  The  end-result  of  this 
phenomenon  Is  Illustrated  by  what  happened 
in  Germany  during  the  hyper-lnflatlon  of 
1922-23,  when  prtating  presses  were  work- 
ing feverishly  to  create  new  money  and  all 
existing  monetary  values  were  wiped  out. 
The  political  consequences  of  this  phenome- 
non were  at  least  as  dangeroiLs  as  the  eco- 
nomic ones,  for  the  emergence  of  totaUtarian- 
ism  was  cloeely  linked  to  the  destruction  of 
the  savings  of  the  German  people. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  insofar  as  the 
government  follows  the  procedure  of  financ- 
ing the  proposed  debt  through  flat  money. 
It  will  seriously  weaken  the  whole  economic 
system  by  causing  future  rates  of  inflation 


in  excess  even  of  the  unacceptable  levels 
reached  in  the  recent  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  full  |100  billion  of  new  federal 
borrowings  are  to  come  from  the  private 
sector.  It  would  require  a  major  Inducement 
for  people  to  increase  their  propensity  to 
save. 

RECALLING    ABE    LINCOLN 

The  neces-sary  procedure  for  accomplish- 
ing this  objective  is  to  structiure  the  debt 
instruments  In  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
munize them  against  future  inflation.  Tlie 
savers  must  be  assured  that  the  purchasing 
pov.-er  of  the  funds  they  make  available  to 
the  government  In  the  form  of  loans  will  not 
deteriorate  over  time  through  inflation.  Sim- 
ple Justice  demands  no  less.  The  government 
.should  not  expect  to  be  able  to  repeat  the 
pattern  of  the  la.st  three  decades,  when  it 
borrowed  on  terms  that  resulted  in  the  los.s 
of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  purchasing 
power  to  its  creditors.  As  Lincoln  so  wisely 
put  it,  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time. 

Regarding  future  rates  of  inflation.  It  may 
be  stated  categorlcaUy  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly know  what  they  wUl  be.  On  the  basis 
of  historical  evidence  we  can  say  that  the 
more  heavily  the  government  goes  into  debt 
and  the  more  fiat  money  it  creates,  the 
higher  the  rate  of  Inflation  wiU  be.  Contrari- 
wise, the  more  responsibly  the  government 
handles  its  aflfairs,  the  lower  will  be  the 
rates  of  Inflation.  Therefore,  let  us  provide 
the  government  the  funds  it  needs  on  terms 
that  wHJ  maximize  Its  benefits  if  it  acts  re- 
sponsibly and  reduces  inflation.  We  can  ac- 
complish this  by  linking  the  par  value  of  the 
loans  to  a  cost-of-living  index.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  this  direct  impact  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  profligate  spender  to  keep  him 
in  check. 

Let  us  as-sume  the  government  issues  $10 
billion  of  50-year  bonds  with  an  annual  In- 
terest coupon  of  3"^.  On  each  interest  date, 
the  government  woiUd  calculate  the  rate 
of  inflation  or  deflation  during  the  preced- 
ing year  and  adjust  the  par  value  accord- 
ingly. If  the  rate  of  Inflation  during  the 
first  year  was  10"^;,  then  the  adjusted  par 
value  would  be  $1,100.  The  S-^r  Interest  Is 
then  calciUated  on  that  basis,  providing 
investors  with  a  payment  of  $33  per  bond  in 
the  first  year.  In  contrast,  if  there  had  been 
a  10^;  rate  of  deflation,  the  adjusted  par 
value  would  be  $900  and  the  interest  pay- 
ment $27  per  bond. 

At  the  end  of  t^e  60-year  term,  the  cumu- 
lative rates  of  inflation  and  deflation  would 
determine  the  flnal  settlement.  For  exam- 
ple, U  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
had  been  cut  in  half,  then  each  bondholder 
would  get  $2,000  per  bond.  On  the  other 
hand,  U  the  purchasing  power  of  money  had 
doubled  in  the  interval,  bondholders  would 
get  $500  per  bond.  The  important  point  to 
remember  Is  that  investors  would  have  in 
effect  a  guaranty  that  the  money  they  make 
avaUable  to  the  government  today  will  have 
the  same  purchasing  power  60  years  from 
now.  And  the  government  would  realize 
that  it  no  longer  gains  any  advantage  from 
manipulating  the  money  supply  or  other 
factors  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  inflation, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  form  of 
bankruptcy  designed  to  deprive  creditors  of 
their  property,  as  Adam  Smith  pointed  out 
so  poignantly. 

Thus  the  most  important  gain  is  intan- 
gible yet  very  real,  namely  the  restoration 
of  Justice  to  the  dealings  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  people.  The  past  30  years 
have  been  grossly  unfair  to  aU  those  who 
have  been  prudent  and  saved  their  money 
Their  losses  have  been  the  gains  of  the 
profligate  spenders,  notably  the  government 
As  the  great  Greek  philosophers  pointed  out 
over  2,000  years  ago,  a  government  must  deal 
Justly  with  lt«  people  U  It  Is  to  survive. 
Classical  economists  were  fully  aware  of  thu 
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reality  and  considered  economics  to  be  aa 
applied  brancli  of  moral  philosc^hy.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  modern  economists  have  dis- 
regarded this  profound  truth  and  have 
largely  divorced  economics  from  moral  con- 
siderations. It  is  high  time  we  reversed  this 
trend. 

The  government,  itself,  would  derive  some 
major  tangible  benefits  from  the  plan:  Its 
current  interest  payout  woiUd  be  substan- 
tially less  than  from  comparable  bond  Issues 
without  the  cost  of  living  linkage.  For  ex- 
ample, the  most  recent  long-term  govern- 
ment bonds  have  an  interest  rate  of  8', ',r. 
or  almost  triple  the  level  suggested  here.  One 
can  assume  that  dy^rc  percentage  points  of 
this  rate  represents  an  inflation  premium. 
As  we  all  know  from  recent  history,  this 
amount  did  not  even  cover  half  of  the  rate 
of  inflation  prevailing  in  1974.  On  the  other 
brfnd,  should  we  ever  have  a  rate  of  inflation 
of  less  than  5!i',r,  the  government  would  be 
paying  more  than  it  should.  This  has  the 
undesirable  effect  of  motivating  the  govern- 
ment to  follow  Inflationary  policies. 

LENGTHENING    INDEBTEDNESS 

Another  tangible  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  on  the  basis  proposed  here' 
it  would  be  in  a  position  to  lengthen  the 
maturity  of  its  indebtedness,  which  is  highly 
desirable  under  present  circumstances. 
Government  statistics  indicate  that  over  half 
of  the  federal  debt  held  in  private  hands  will 
mature  within  the  next  la  months.  All  of 
this  money  has  to  be  refinanced,  in  addition 
to  the  tens  of  bUIlons  of  dollars  of  new 
money  that  the  government  seeks  to  raise 
This  short  term  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the 
federal  debt  has  highly  inflationary  implica- 
tions, for  it  is  a  form  of  near-money.  Tlie 
lengthening  of  the  federal  debt  is  therefore 
essential  as  part  of  the  overall  program 
against  inflation. 

The  government  and  the  American  people 
would  have  another  very  important  gain  from 
this  procedure,  namely  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  nothing  magical  about  government 
Intervention  in  the  economy  as  a  cure-all. 
In  the  final  analysis,  somebody  has  to  work 
hard  to  grow  the  food,  produce  the  goods  and 
perform  the  myriad  services  that  constitute 
the  essence  of  economic  realities.  The  govern- 
ment's role  is  largely  that  of  a  consumer  and 
retJistributor  of  wealth.  The  less  wealth  the 
government  consumes  and  redistributes  the 
more  will  be  available  to  the  creators  of  that 
wealth. 

Moreover,  If  Congress  wants  to  take  a 
constructive  role  in  this  enterprise  of  plac- 
ing our  monetary  system  on  a  sound  footing, 
it  shoiUd  take  the  initiative  in  passing 
appropriate  tax  legislation  to  exempt  the 
inflation  adjustment  of  interest  rates  or  par 
values  from  taxation.  An  objective  analysis 
of  the  facts  shows  that  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment represents  an  offset  to  the  loss  of  cap- 
ital. It  is  totally  unrealistic  and  unfair  to 
consider  It  Income  or  a  capital  gain.  For 
example  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
is  cut  in  half  so  that  it  takes  $2  to  purchase 
goods  and  senice  formerly  available  for  $1, 
it  is  clearly  unreasonable  to  tax  this  inflation 
adjustment  as  if  it  were  income.  In  actual 
fact,  such  a  tax  Is  In  effect  a  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

The  procedure  of  linking  government 
securities  to  rates  of  inflation  is  so  simple 
and  sound  that  one  may  wonder  why  It  has 
not  been  Implemented  before  in  this  coun- 
try. The  British  classical  economist  Alfred 
Marshall,  In  fact,  pointed  out  about  100 
years  ago  that  money  alone  cannot  fulfill 
the  function  of  a  stable  long-term  standard 
of  value.  He  recommended  a  procedure  anal- 
ogous to  the  one  suggested  here  as  an  essen- 
tial step  for  preserving  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Thirty  years  of  chronic  Inflation  have 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  validity  of 
Marshall's  analvsis. 
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MARCD3  WEBB—VrunXEB.  OF  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOaXLOH  WARS  VCXCB 
OP  DBiOCRACY  8CH(XLAR8HIP 
AWARD 

Mr.  GOIJ>WAlER.  Mr.  President,  the 
young  peoiAa  of  our  country  have  been 
the  recipiento  of  mnch  notoriety  over  the 
)>ast  several  year*.  Often  thte  takes  the 
form  of  criticism  regarding  their  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  upon  which  our  coimtry 
was  fouiuled.  Ttiey  are  often  depicted  as 
people  without  direction  who  Iiave 
strayed  from  those  principles  that  many 
of  us  hold  dear. 

Tuesday  night  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  a  young  man  speak  out  on  the 
obligation  that  an  American  citizen  owes 
to  his  coimtry,  not  Just  the  legal  obliga- 
tions of  citizaiship  but  the  moral  obliga- 
tion that  a  citizen  faces.  This  young  man 
is  Marcus  Webb  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  win- 
ner of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Award. 

Mr.  President,  this  young  man  put  the 
lie  to  fears  that  our  yoimger  generation 
may  not  be  capable  of  taking  over  the 
leadership  positions  of  our  Nation  in  the 
years  to  come.  His  speech  is  one  I  feel 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  of  all  who  have  had 
a  concern  for  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  of  Marcus  Webb  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Makcus  Webb 
The  United  States  demands  very  little  from 
Its  citlsens:  pay  yonr  taxes,  obey  the  laws, 
register  for  military  aervlce.  But  a  good 
American  knows  that  he  owes  America  more 
than  meeting  legal  obligations.  An  American 
citizen  has  a  moral  obligation  to  America. 

Now.  All  tbU  about  Americans  being  cyni- 
cal and  dlsUluaioned  Is  ridiculous.  Americans 
are  the  most  idealistic  people  in  the  world. 
Americans  believe  in  freedom;  democracy; 
equality. 

Good  eltlsens  have  always  worked  to  make 
those  Ideals  Into  realities.  AU  real  Americans 
have  always  fought  to  keep  those  ideals  alive 
and  secure.  During  the  American  War  tor 
Independence.  Patrick  Henry  spoke  out  for 
American  liberty.  Thomas  Jefferson  worked 
for  American  democracy.  George  Washington 
fought  for  American  freedom. 

Then  men  ahoved  what  It's  like  to  be  a 
real  Amerlcao:  pattlotlsm  In  service  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals.  I^>Uowlng  their  example  Is  my 
most  Important  re^onslblllty  as  an  Ameri- 
can citleen. 

Now  a  lot  of  people  think  that  opportuni- 
ties for  one  person  to  help  his  country  are 
like  miracles  In  the  Bible:  It  may  have  been 
possible  a  long  time  ago,  but  not  today.  Now 
that's  not  true. 

A  patriotic  citizen  today  can  start  by 
knowing  and  respecting  our  history,  otir 
traditions.  He  must  respect  our  flag,  our  Na- 
tional Abthem.  and  the  beliefs  they  stand 
for.  Ridicule  of  patriotism  la  disloyal.  The 
pseudo-sophlst^cates  who  think  that  patrio- 
tism Is  corny  and  passe  might  as  well  be  citi- 
zens of  the  moon. 

Now  another  thing;  active  patriotism  also 
includes  political  activity.  The  Democratic 
System  lets  citizens  take  sides  and  decide  Is- 
sues. When  citizens  vote  In  elections,  they 
take  the  American  dream  of  government  by 
the  people  and  make  it  work. 

Now  a  real  dtlaen  must  be  an  active  pa- 
triot In  smaller  ways.  too.  Citizens  can  keep 
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American  Ideals  alive  every  day  in  their 
homes  and  wbere  they  work.  Honesty.  Fair- 
oais.  Integrity.  A  good  dtlaen  balfw  America 
most  by  trying  to  live  up  to  those  Ideals  la 
bit  daUy  life. 

Now  there's  something  which  all  good  citi- 
zens must  always  be  ready  to  do:  defend 
America.  If  a  foreign  power  threatens  our 
safety,  defend  America.  If  apathy  and  sub- 
version at  home  threatens  our  strength,  de- 
fend America.  If  dishonesty  and  disloyalty 
threatens  our  democracy,  defend  America  I 
Our  military  protects  us  from  foreign  threats, 
but  a  good  citizen  Is  America's  only  defense 
against  defeat  from  within. 

No  real  American  ever  did  his  duty  grudg- 
ingly. A  real  American  Is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice .  .  .  and  eager  to  serve.  Fighting  lor 
America's  freedom — living  for  America's 
ideals :  this  is  a  citizen's  greatest  service. 

America's  future  is  in  the  hands  of  her 
citizens.  They  will  protect  her.  Tomorrow  and 
tomorrow,  Americans  will  work  to  keep 
America  strong;  fight  to  keep  America  free: 
strive  to  keep  America  great.  American  ideals 
will  live  on. 

As  an  American,  1  feel  proud  to  face  the 
challenge  of  American  citizenship.  I'll  give  my 
best  effort.  America  deserves  It. 


"THE  PLUTONIUM  CONNECTION' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  tele- 
vision program  produced  by  WGBH  in 
Boston  was  broadcast  on  Sunday,  March 
27,  over  the  public  broadcasting  network. 

The  program,  entitled  "The  Plutonium 
Connection,"  is  part  of  the  NOVA  series, 
a  weekly  sliow  dedicated  to  explaining 
some  scientific  issue  or  problem. 

In  broad  terms,  the  theme  of  Sun- 
day's program  was  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  ten'oiists  to  acquire  Plutonium 
and  fashion  it  into  a  cnide,  but  effective, 
atomic  bomb. 

There  is  wide  disagreement  over 
whether  a  small  band  of  terrorists  actu- 
ally could  pi-oduce  a  home-made  weapon. 
The  position  of  certain  ofBcials  within 
the  now  defunct  AEC  was  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  that  a  terrorist  band  would 
need  its  own  Manhattan  Project  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  task.  Others  who 
doubt  the  possibility  of  producing  home- 
made weapons  draw  a  loose  analogy  with 
an  effort  to  buUd  a  homemade  automo- 
bile engine.  While  contending  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  build  such  an  engine 
than  to  construct  an  effective  atomic 
bomb,  they  point  out  that  the  technology 
for  constructing  an  automobile  engine  is 
readily  available  but  that  no  one  actually 
builds  them  at  home. 

Other  experts  take  a  different  posi- 
tion. One  of  these  is  Dr.  Ted  Taylor  who 
was  one  of  the  most  creative  and  suc- 
cessful weapon  designers  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in  the 
1950's.  He  contends  that  a  basement 
bomb  is  within  the  technical  capability 
of  a  small  band  or  group. 

I  cannot  judge  between  the  two  posi- 
tions, but  I  can  say  that  reasonable  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  at  once  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
bomb  being  built  and  used  for  potential 
blackmail. 

As  a  first  step,  I  believe  the  NRC  ought 
to  give  consideration  to  restricting  ac- 
cess to  information  now  available  In  its 
public  document  room  which  might  be 
of  assistance  to  any  terrorist  group.  I 


refer  specifically  to  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing available  to  anyone  who  requests 
them  on  the  floor  plans  of  nuclear  In- 
stallations where  plutontum  is  stored. 
Plutonium  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  element  which  terrorist  groups  might 
choose  if  they  wished  to  assemble  theif 
own  bomb. 

I  appreciate  the  responsibilities  which 
the  NRC  has  to  make  avaUable  to  the 
public  information  which  demonstrates 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  will  not 
be  danuiged  by  the  normal  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  or  fuel  storage  or  re- 
processing plants.  But  I  also  believe  that 
protecthig  the  pubUc  health,  as  it  is 
conceived  in  a  broad  sense,  requires  that 
Plutonium  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  misuse  it.  In  order  that  the 
problem  might  receive  a  Uttle  public  dis- 
cussion, I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Anders  requesting  that  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  be  prepared  on 
March  18  and  19  when  it  comes  before 
the  Legislation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
justify  its  present  practice  of  making 
available  to  the  public  floor  plans  of  nu- 
clear installations  and  other  informa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
contents  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  foUows: 

Mabcu  10.  1973. 
Mr.  William  Andsbs, 

Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  CouMissioNxa  Amdeks:  I  know  that 
you  and  yotir  staff  are  aware  of  the  television 
program,  entitled  "The  Plutonium  Connec- 
tion," which  was  broadcast  Sunday  night 
over  the  Public  Broadcasting  System.  Surely 
that  show  has  raised  legitimate  questions  In 
the  minds  of  many  viewers  as  to  what  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is  doing  to 
assure  that  would-be  thieves,  be  they  ter- 
rorists or  black -market  operators,  are  frus- 
trated In  their  efforts  to  steal  plutonlum  or 
other  special  nuclear  materials. 

One  of  the  specific  points  raised  by  "The 
Plutonium  Connection"  is  tliat  detaUed  floor 
plans  of  plutonlum  fuel  fabrication  and 
processing  facilities  are  available  for  ready 
public  inspection  at  your  H  Street  OfBce. 

WhUe  I  can  appreciate  your  desire  and 
your  responsibility  to  make  as  much  infor- 
mation as  possible  concerning  nuclear  facili- 
ties avaUable  to  the  pubUc,  I  question 
whether  the  release  of  Information  such  as 
these  floor  plans  contributes  in  any  real 
sense  to  public  confldence  that  the  public 
health  and  safety  Is  being  protected  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  If  a  terrorist 
were  to  use  such  Information  to  plan  and 
successfully  execute  a  theft,  the  public 
health  and  safety  would  have  been  jeopard- 
ized rather  than  protected. 

I  know  that  the  National  Security  Council 
Is  presently  considering  whether  any  Infor- 
mation now  in  your  Public  Document  Room 
ought  to  be  removed,  and  I  understand  that 
thH  report  Is  expected  to  be  ready  at  the 
end  of  tlie  month.  In  the  meantime,  I  would 
ai)preciate  it  if  you  would  be  prepared  on 
March  18th  and  19th  to  explain  to  the  Sub- 
committee the  Commission's  current  Justi- 
fication for  Including  in  the  public  document 
room  detailed  floor  plans  of  nuclear  fuel 
fabrication  and  processing  facilities. 
Sincerely, 

JOSXFU  M.  MONTOTA. 

Chairman,    Legislation    Subcommittee, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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THE  STANTON  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  March  11,  the  United  Press 
International  wire  service  carried  a  story 
which  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  today 
recommended  the  virtual  abolition  or  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  and  called 
for  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  to  be  es- 
tablished as  a  new  Independence  agency 

The  recommendation  was  announced  by 
Dr.  Prank  Stanton  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Center's  panel  on  Information,  education  and 
cultural  relations  which  has  studied  U.S. 
Government  International  Information  and 
cultural  programs  over  the  last  10  months . . . 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  In 
question,  and  while  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  examine  it  in  every  detail  I  can, 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  now  know,  state 
the  following : 

The  aboUtion— "virtual"  or  other- 
wise—of the  U.S.  Infoi-mation  Agency 
would  be  a  serious  setback  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  free  world.  That  there 
are  problems  In  our  current  overseas  cul- 
tural and  Information  policies  and  pro- 
grams is  evident.  But  just  as  evident  Is 
the  fact  that  these  problems  will  not  be 
solved  by  the  dismembering  of  the  only 
governmental  agency  with  the  history, 
the  personnel,  the  will,  and  the  ability 
to  coordinate  and  carry  out  these  vital 
programs. 

The  Stanton  panel  report  states,  quite 
correctly  In  my  view,  that  there  has  been 
a  communications  revolution  In  the  world 
during  the  recent  past.  But  the  panel 
then  draws  precisely  the  wrong  conclu- 
sions from  this  fact  and  calls  for  a  piece- 
meal rather  than  a  coordinated  approach 
to  public  diplomacy,  including  an  "in- 
dependent" Voice  of  America.  Just  what 
this  new  Voice  of  America  will  be  Inde- 
pendent from  is  not  made  clear  in  the 
report. 

The  proposed  Board  of  Overseers  for 
this  "independent"  Voice  of  America 
would  Include  as  a  permanent  member 
one  member  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  h3ad  of  a  newly  created  agency. 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  an 
agency  which,  the  report  tells  us, 
"would  require  a  rather  delicate  but 
wholly  feasible  relationship  with  the  De- 
partment of  State."  I  am  not  certain  as 
to  what  the  phrase  "delicate  but  wholly 
feasible  relationship"  means,  but  it  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  the  new  agency 
would  certainly  not  be  Independent  of 
State  Department  guidsuice.  It  appears 
likely  that  In  practice  If  not  in  theory, 
the  State  Department  would  be  the 
dominating  Influence  on  the  panel.  The 
Independence  of  this  Voice  of  America 
wUl  be  subject  to  question  here  and 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand.  If  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  truly  independent,  why 
remove  it  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency?  The  report  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  only  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  by  the  time  the  Stanton  panel's  rec- 
ommendations are  implemented  there 
will  not  be  a  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
•nils  seems  to  me  to  be  an  example  of 
avoiding  the  basic  question  which  is: 
Do  we  really  want  to  abolish  the  USIA  In 
the  first  place? 


Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  make  a 
more  detailed  and  specific  critique  of  the 
Stanton  Commission  report,  including  In 
It  minority  views,  dissenting  from  the 
report,  which  are  not  Included— for 
reasons  unclear  to  me — in  the  body  of 
the  report.  As  for  now,  I  simply  want 
to  state  that  I  find  the  general  content 
of  the  Stanton  report  disturbing  and  one 
warranting  a  vei-y  serious  examination 
by  the  Congress.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  quote  from  remarks  made  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Slack  of  West  Virginia, 
ChaiiTOan  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  the  State 
Department  and  related  agencies,  who 
recently  stated,  in  part: 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  at  this 
time  a  well-organized,  solidly  managed 
agency  staffed  by  career  professionals.  The 
efforts  of  this  Agency  as  now  administered 
serve  Important  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  have  on  other 
occasions  expressed  to  this  Chamber  my 
confidence  in  our  overseas  Information  and 
cultural  programs  because  of  my  high 
regard  for  the  efficient  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out  by 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  of  the 
USIA.  .  .  . 
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I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  Repre- 
sentative Slack's  views  are  shared  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  our  overseas  Information  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Representative 
Slack's  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Voice  or  America 


(Mr.  SX.ACK  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  dla- 
tiu-bed  by  press  reports  that  a  panel  headed 
by  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  is  urging  that  the  UJ8. 
Information  Agency  be  broken  up  and  its 
functions  dispersed.  If  newspaper  accounts 
are  accurate,  the  Stanton  report,  which  has 
not  yet  been  released,  will  recommend  that 
part  of  USIA — those  elements  concerned 
with  tJ.S.  foreign  policy  be  carved  off  and 
given  to  a  new  bureau  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  Voice  of  America  is  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Agency  and  made  independ- 
ent, and  the  remainder  of  USIA  wovUd  be 
combined  with  the  Cultiu-al  Affairs  bureau 
of  State  Into  a  new  semlautonomous,  AID- 
type  organization  whose  director  would  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee dealing  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies,  it  has  been  my 
responsibility  to  conduct  hearings  on  the 
USIA  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultiu-al  Affairs  of  the  State  Department. 
Their  management  and  operation  have  been 
subject  to  rigorous  scrutiny.  As  a  long-time 
member  of  this  cMnmlttee  I  have  for  many 
years  personally  studied  and  followed  our 
Government's  overseas  Information,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  and  their  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  diplomatic  objec- 
tives. I  have  Inspected  USIA's  operations  and 
programs  overseas  at  firsthand,  and  I  have 
become  increasingly  convinced  that  a  co- 
herent public  diplomacy — ^promoting  under- 
standing, support,  and  respect  abroad  for 
the  United  States  and  Its  policies — is  an 
essential  element  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 
The  VS.  Information  Agency  la  at  this 


time  a  weU-organlzed,  soUdly  manaeed 
^ency  staffed  by  career  professionals.  ■The 
efforts  of  this  Agency  as  now  administered 
serve  important  national  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact.  I  have  on  other  occa- 
sions expressed  to  this  Chamber  my  confi- 
dence m  our  overseas  information  and  cul- 
tural programs  because  of  my  high  regard 
for  the  efficient  and  conscientious  manner  in 
wliich  they  are  carried  out  by  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  the  USIA. 

Now  It  is  proposed  that  this  Agency  be 
broken  up,  its  functions  and  Its  trained  per- 
sonnel be  divided  and  scattered.  According 
to  the  news  stories.  USIA  woiild  be  stripped 
of  Its  press  officers  and  media  services  whose 
present  job  it  Is  to  Interpret  and  support 
Amertcan  foreign  policy  overseas.  These 
people  and  this  function  would  be  sub- 
merged in  an  enlarged  bureau  of  public 
affairs  within  the  State  Department.  It  is 
only  realistic  to  assume  that  the  job  of  es- 
plalnlng  U.S.  policies  to  foreign  audiences 
would  have  a  much  lower  priority  under  the 
proposed  scheme  than  it  does  now  under 
USIA.  I  question  the  wisdom  of  this  change, 
for  I  believe  we  are  going  to  need  aU  the  sup- 
port and  understanding  abroad  that  we  can 
get.  This  is  one  field  where  I  think  that 
USIA  will  try  harder  and  U  better  prepared 
to  do  the  job  than  the  vast  bureaucracy  of 
the  State  Department. 

I  am  not  sure  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
splitting  off  the  Voice  of  America  from  its 
parent  organization  and  making  it  independ- 
ent. I  am  aware  that  some  people  would  like 
the  Voice  to  become  a  sort  of  CBS  of  the 
International  airwaves.  Independent  of  Gov- 
ernment control,  but  If  Its  broadcasts  do  not 
support  U.S.  policy  I  do  not  see  why  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  pay 
for  them.  And  If  It  is  supposed  to  continue 
to  operate  under  Government  policy  con- 
trols, then  why  break  It  off  from  USIA  where 
It  has  worked  successfully  for  more  than  20 
years?  Apart  from  change  for  the  sake  of 
change.  I  do  not  see  what  these  proposals 
would  accomplish  other  than  to  disrupt  and 
dismantle  what  is  now  an  efficient,  effective 
operation. 

JIow  I  am  not  opposed  to  change  when  It 
is  Indicated  by  logic  and  when  the  result 
would  seem  to  be  an  Improvement  over  the 
present  situation.  One  approach  of  the  Stan- 
ton panel  has.  in  my  opinion,  considerable 
merit.  I  have  long  believed  that  the  cultural 
and  educational  programs  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  should  be  consolidated 
In  Washington  just  as  they  are  overseas.  The 
direction  and  planning  of  these  programs 
should  be  unified  and  coordinated  In  Wash- 
ington; after  all,  they  are  administered  and 
carried  out  by  USIA  Foreign  Service  officers 
abroad. 

But  1  am  troubled  by  the  assumption  that 
"Information"  and  "culture"  are  somehow 
separable  and  distinct  and  should  not  be 
used  together.  I  particularly  question  the 
Idea  that  the  task  of  explaining  U.S.  policies 
should  be  totally  divorced  from  the  effort 
to  promote  mutual  understanding.  The  two, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  divorced;  they 
are  complementary  and  supportive  of  one 
another.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  our  public 
diplomacy  must  be  coherent,  but  I  question 
whether  this  can  be  achieved  If  our  efforts 
are  to  be  divided  among  three  separate 
agencies. 

Finally,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  concerned  with  our  overseas 
Information  and  cultural  programs,  I  would 
point  out  that  fragmenting  the  function, 
staff,  and  resources  of  these  activities  Into 
three  different  agencies  makes  the  task  of 
effective  congressional  oversight  vastly  more 
difficult.  How  much  more  MsUy  and  how 
much  more  efflctently  could  tli«  committee 
carry  out  Its  overslgbt  respoasibUtttM  if 
these  programs  were  conaoUdaUd  Into  on* 
agency? 
But  apart  from  my  own  committee  dutte% 
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I  am  most  ooaeemed  with  preserving  and 
•trengUtenlng  our  Batlon's  overseas  com- 
munclatloiM  eapablUty  U  an  essentUl  arm 
of  U.S.  dlyiooMcy.  At  this  Juncture,  both 
detente  and  the  need  tor  coIIecUve  action 
uu  the  part  of  the  allied  nations  place  the 
litghest  premium  on  persuasion  and  on  the 
ability  to  conduct  a  meaningful  dialog  with 
other  naMo"^  Tbls  is  precisely  the  function 
of  USIA.  To  Craement  this  effort  would  he 
a  serious  dlsacvrlce  to  the  national  Interest. 
Do  we  really  w»nt  to  cut  up  the  USIA?  In- 
evllably.  it  would  result  in  coufuslou,  dis- 
ruption, and  disamty  In  our  public  diplom- 
acy at  a  time  when  these  efforts  are  most 
needed  and  sbould  be  at  their  best. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  befit  solution 
\s  a  strong,  consolidated,  separate  agency 
vi'ith  close  policy  ties  to  tlie  Department  of 
State.  Its  mission  should  be  to  carry  out  all 
overseas  Infonaatlnnal.  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional actlTlttes  ot  tbe  U.S.  Oovernment.  This 
would  best  serve  the  national  Interest  at  a 
time  when  such  activities  are  more  complex 
and  important  than  ever. 


$30   BILLION  TAX   CUT   ESSENTIAI, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  was  con- 
ducting hearings  on  their  forthcoming 
tax  cut  legislation.  In  addition  to  relat- 
ing to  them  the  advantages  of  my  Tax 
ReHef  Act  of  1975,  a  primary  purpose  of 
mine  was  to  Inform  the  committee  of  the 
need  for.  and  economic  soundne.'^s  of,  a 
$30  billion  tax  cut.  I  wish  to  highlight 
some  of  the  mala  points  I  brought  out. 

I  see  four  major  reasons  supix>rting 
a  large  tax  cut.  The  first  basic  fact  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  huge  econ- 
omy, a  $1^  trflllon  ecoiK>my.  Thus,  a  $30 
billion  tax  cut  ncnr  Is  essentially  equiva- 
lent to  the  $12  billion  tax  cut  Congress 
legislated  back  In  1964  when  coixsidered 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  economy. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  ecoiK>my 
is  sinking  day-by-day  into  the  worst  eco- 
nomic slump  in  over  35  years.  The  Feb- 
ruary employment  figures  confirm  this, 
despite  the  offlcial  rate  remaining  at  8.2 
percent.  A  large  portion  of  the  580.000 
decline  In  the  labor  force  represents  peo- 
ple who  have  become  so  discouraged  that 
tliey  are  no  longer  seeing  a  Job.  lUc- 
ing  account  of  these  discouraged  people, 
as  well  as  part-time  people  who  seek  ftill- 
tlme  employment,  we  actually  have  a 
total  unemployed-underemployed  figure 
of  10.5  mlllloa  people  or  a  rate  of  around 
11  percent 

The  third  point  is  that  we  must 
shorten  the  length  of  this  recession, 
which  even  with  strong  action  will  con- 
tinue to  linger  on  particularly  in  the 
form  of  too  high  tmemplojinent  levels. 
Closely  related  to  this,  and  the  fourth 
reason,  Is  that  the  output  of  goods  and 
services  this  Nation  is  losing  due  to  re- 
cession is  stacserlng.  Ihere  are  two  fig- 
ures for  tlie  short  term  and  the  longer 
term,  which  ahoald  be  Implanted  in 
everyone's  memory  banks. 

By  not  operating  at  4-percent  unem- 
ployment, the  tremendous  waste  of  hu- 
man and  capital  resources  taking  place 
in  1974.  1»7S.  aid  197C  is  going  to  cost 
tills  Nation  $Mt  bUUon.  The  longer  term 
estimate  comas  from  the  admtailstration 
which  states  that  the  GNP.  in  1974  dol- 
lars, wm  faU  some  $lii  trillion  below 


potential  between  now  and  IMO.  As  I  said 
in  my  testimony,  that  is  lilce  saying  "we 
are  willing  to  let  this  year^  entire  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  go  down  the 
tubes."  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
always  compare  the  size  of  a  tax  cut  or 
the  deficit  to  these  amounts  of  goods 
and  services  which  are  lost  to  America 
forever. 

Two  other  points  I  stressed  concaned 
the  deficit  and  its  impact  on  inflation. 
First,  the  $53.S  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1976  is  caused  primarily  by  the  recession, 
not  excessive  Goverimient  spending.  If 
we  were  operating  at  full  employment,  we 
would  be  enjoying  a  $17  billion  surplus 
in  fi.scal  1975  and  a  $12  billion  surplus  in 
fiscal  1976. 

Second.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  great  excess  ca- 
pacity. Idle  resources,  and  reduced  pri- 
vate demands,  a  large  deficit  will  not  be 
inflationary.  This  was  supported  by  such 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  Piulip  Klutznidc.  Hmry 
Ford  U,  Albert  Rees,  Walter  Heller,  and 
many  others. 

The  $30  billion  of  tax  relief  I  have  pro- 
posed  consists  of  a  $10  billion  rebate 
and  a  $20  billion  reduction  in  1975  tax 
liabilities.  The  rebate  consists  of  a  12- 
percent  rebate  on  1974  income  tax  liabil- 
ities, with  a  $100  minimum  and  a  $250 
maximum.  Because  of  the  celling  and 
irtiase-down  features,  85  percent  goes  to 
those  with  less  than  $20,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

The  $20  l>illion  consists  of  $17.5  billion 
of  reduced  withholding  taxes  as  well  as 
$2.5  billion  from  increasing  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  10  percent  for  an  busi- 
nesses, including  utilities.  By  Increasing 
the  low-income  allowance,  the  standard 
deduction  and  the  personal  exemption, 
which  results  in  much  the  same  impact 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  biU.  I  hope  to 
restore  the  value  of  those  features  tt^lch 
have  been  steadily  eroded  by  the  severe 
Inflation  of  the  last  2  years.  The  heart  of 
my  bill  Is  a  refundable  tax  credit  for 
workers  equal  to  1.5  percent  of  their 
wages  up  to  $14,100  income.  This  bill 
eventually  reduces  tiie  burden  of  the  re- 
gressive social  security  tax  while  not 
harming  the  trust  fund  since  it  is  fi- 
nanced by  general  revenues. 

I  feel  that  these  provisions  are  not 
only  economically  sound,  but  equitable  in 
that  75  percent  goes  to  Uiose  making 
$20,000  or  less. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  timing  of 
these  provisions  are  a  real  advantage.  I 
call  it  the  30-30-10  combination  ^^ilch 
provides  an  optimal  comMnation  of  ini- 
tial and  sustaining  stimulus.  Ibis  year 
$30  billion  of  tax  relief  is  given,  which 
becomes  $20  billion  next  year  wICiout  the 
rebate.  Continuing  Into  1977  and  beyond 
Is  $10  billion  of  permanent  relief  which  I 
believe  wiU  be  made  possible  by  tax  re- 
form measures  to  be  passed  in  tlie  next 
2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore tiie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TSSTIMONT  OF  Sehatob  Hubbst  H.  Humpust 

Mr.  Chalraaan.  I  weloona  this  opportoatty 
to  appear  baton  you  and  your  dlsUnguistiad 
ooUeagoes  on  the  Senate  Rnsnoc  OaaHoalttea. 
This  Ooauntttee  tm  praently  eootfdKlng  tax 
relief  legMatloo  whldi  to  absolutaty  vital  to 
help  revive  this  Nation's  economy  and  I  ap- 
plaad  you  for  your  efforts  to  act  on  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  posslUe. 

Today  I  want  to  focus  my  rexnarks  on  two 
areas.  First,  tbe  reasons  why  tbe  tax  cut 
stimulus  must  be  quite  large,  and  In  par- 
ticular larger  than  that  propioeed  by  both 
tbe  Administration  and  the  Hoose  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  My  second  purpose  is  to 
outUne  tbe  provisions  and  advantages  of  mv 
Tax  Belief  Act  of  1975. 

Ae  many  ot  you  know,  I  am  not  a  "Jdbnny- 
come-lately"  to  the  tax  cut  area.  Last  De< 
cember,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  said: 
"Tbe  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  reverse 
the  Admimstration's  efforts  to  stop  Inflation 
by  creating  a  major  recessloa.  The  most  Im- 
portant thmg  we  can  do  to  achieve  this  la  to 
ciit  taxes  for  consumers  by  SIO  btlUon  as 
soon  as  possible."  Exactly  one  moath  later, 
my  statement  m  the  Baoord  read:  "We  must 
get  Amertca  ba(^  to  week.  To  aocompUsh 
this  objective,  to  reserve  the  recasslenary 
momentum  in  oar  economy,  and  to  provide 
some  relief  to  those  who  are  suffering  m  tbe 
present  economic  nightmare.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  Immediately  cut 
taxes  by  S31  billion.**  And  today,  not  quite 
two  months  later.  I  come  before  you  to  argue 
that  this  economy  now  needs  a  S30  btllion 
tax  cut. 

Now  I  am  well  auare  that  tlils  repreeeiiU 
a  substantial  escalation.  But  It  is  not  an 
escalation  that  I  came  t>y  UghUy.  first.  I 
looked  at  the  facts.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
economic  figiu-es  released  in  each  of  the  last 
three  months  have  shown  the  economy  fall- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  mto  Its  worst  recession 
since  the  1930's.  The  amount  of  stimului 
must  be  geared  to  the  economy's  condition,  a 
topic  I  will  discuss  in  some  detail  m  a  few 
moments. 

Second,  and  I  wish  to  stress  this.  I  have 
listened  to  the  views,  projections,  wamtogs, 
etc..  of  an  extremely  qualified  and  diverse 
group  of  mdividuals  who  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  the 
last  six  weeks.  These  annual  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  have  been  quite  an  eco- 
nomics education,  one  which  I  wish  all  my 
colleagues  could  share.  What  I  say  today  Is 
in  essence  bunt  upon  this  excellent  testi- 
mony from  government  offlclals,  economists, 
labor  leaders  and  businessmen  who.  may  I 
add.  were  of  both  Republican  and  Democrat 
persuasions. 

Ptom  the  outset  I  have  maintained  that 
a  tax  cut  must  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
four  principles: 

It  most  be  large  enough  to  have  a  stimu- 
lative Impact  on  a  tl'/j  trflllon  economy, 

It  must  target  most  of  Its  benefits  to  low 
and  moderate  Income   taxpayers. 

It  must  be  simple  to  Implement  so  that  It 
can  be  passed  and  take  effect  quickly,  and 

It  must  not  erode  the  long-run  reventte 
capacity  of  the  tax  system. 

My  testimony  today  will  consider  each  of 
these  principles  in  the  order  Just  stated. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
tax  cut  of  the  magnitude  of  $30  billion  for 
1975  Is  urgently  needed.  This  figure  is  not 
only  the  largest  before  the  Congress  right 
now  but  the  largest  proposed  tax  reduction 
m  this  Nation's  history.  I  understand  the 
concern  of  many  of  my  colleagues  when  they 
see  or  hear  such  a  figure.  I  want  them,  and 
tbe  Members  of  the  Committee,  to  know  that 
I  advocate  this  large  amoimt  only  after  ■ 
careful  weighing  of  an  the  economic  evl- 
dence. 

The  first  simple  fact  Is  that  we  are  dealing 
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with  a  huge  economy— «  $l>^  trillion  econ- 
omy. As  a  result,  a  $30  billion  tax  cut  only 
amounts  to  3.1  percent  of  our  total  output  ol 
goods  and  services.  Interestingly,  the  tax 
cut  Congress  passed  In  1964,  when  un- 
employment was  6.2  percent,  was  also  about 
two  percent  of  that  year's  GNP.  So  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  economy,  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  larger  tax  cut  than  the  one  legis- 
lated 11  years  ago. 

Since  Federal  taxes  are  the  ba.'^ic  founda- 
tion lor  this  Nation's  government  operations, 
it  is  also  instructive  to  view  the  tax  cut  In 
relation  to  the  size  of  government,  as  meas- 
ured by  its  purchases  of  goods  and  services. 
Once  again,  the  percentages  for  both  the 
lOM  tax  cut  and  the  proposed  «30  billion 
tax  cut  for  1975  are  remarkably  similar,  with 
this  year's  figure  being  smaller:  1964 — 10.2 
percent.  197&-9.7  percent.  So  the  $30  billion 
tax  cut  proposal  is  proportionately  not  much 
larger  than  the  1964  tax  cut,  and  remember, 
the  current  recession  is  a  great  deal  worse. 
The  second  reason  we  must  have  a  large 
tax  cut  Is  that  the  economy  is  sinking  day- 
by-day  into  the  worst  economic  sliunp  in 
over  36  years.  I  take  no  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  the  unemployment  rate  remained  at  8.2 
percent  in  February.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  latest  employment  figures  show  a  con- 
tinually slumping  economy.  Total  employ- 
ment dropped  536,000  bringing  the  drop 
since  September  to  2.4  million,  the  largest 
five-month  decrease  since  World  War  11. 

In  addition,  the  labor  force  declined  by 
680.000.  This  dramatized  a  point  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  stress  over  the  last  month, 
namely  that  discouraged  workers  should  be 
included  as  part  of  a  true  unemployment 
figure.  Surely,  a  large  number  of  these  drop- 
outs simply  felt  that  a  Job  was  not  available 
to  them  at  this  time. 

I  also  include  Ui  my  tofcil  unemployment 
figure  part-time  workers  who  desire  to  work 
full  time.  Adding  these  three  together,  7.5 
million  officially  unemployed,  1.8  million 
part-time  employed,  and  over  a  million  dls- 
oouraged  workers,  we  get  a  total  unem- 
ployed-underemployed total  of  about  10.5 
miUlon  people.  In  short,  the  rate  most  ac- 
curately reflectUig  the  situation  in  our  labor 
market  is  over  11  percent,  three  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  official  rate. 

The  fact  that  it  was  a  statistical  quirk  that 
kept  last  month's  unemployment  rate  the 
same  and  that  we  can  expect  higher  future 
rates  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Shlskin,  the  BLS 
Commissioner.  He  told  the  JEC  last  Friday 
that  the  February  employment  figures  pro- 
vided no  evidence  that  the  worst  recession 
since  the  depression  was  coming  to  an  end. 
The  White  House  was  in  agreement  as  their 
statement  said  that  the  February  Bgnres 
"indicate  continuing  significant  weakness  in 
labor  markets." 

The  recession's  impact  can  be  viewed  in  yet 
another  way.  Over  the  course  of  this  year, 
weU  over  20  mllUon  Americans  will  expe- 
rience some  unemployment.  When  depend- 
ents are  counted,  the  lives  of  some  45-50 
million  Americans,  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
population,  wUl  experience  the  anxiety  and 
deprivations  of  this  recession  in  a  very  di- 
rect manner. 

Surely  the  cost  of  being  unemployed  can- 
not be  accurately  portrayed  in  statistics  or 
In  terms  of  some  trade-off  against  price  In- 
creases. It  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  When 
you're  working,  you're  producing  and  you're 
self-sufficient.  Wlien  you're  laid  off,  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  recent  increase  Ui  unemploy- 
ment, you  don't  only  lose  a  Job  and  a  secure 
Income.  As  I  said  before,  you  are  being  told 
you  are  not  needed.  This  violates  the  promise 
of  America,  a  promise  embedded  in  a  law 
of  the  land,  the  Employment  Act  of  194'*. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
njiltee,  which  was  created  by  that  Act  to 
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ensure  "maximum  employment,"  I  pledge  to 
do  everything  responsible  to  fulfill  that 
promise  for  our  citizena. 

I  wlah  I  could  now  brighten  my  counte- 
nan'  5  and  tell  you  that  these  gloomy  statis- 
tics ere  short-lived  and  the  economy  will 
soon  be  dramatically  turned  around.  But  IX 
I'm  to  stick  by  the  facts,  I  can't  do  that.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  it  is  going  to  take  quite 
some  time  to  turn  the  economy  around  and 
get  it  operating  at  levels  which  will  restore 
economic  growth  and  reduce  unemployment. 
Therefore,  the  third  reason  we  need  a  $30 
billion  tax  cut  is  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
tlie  recession  and  the  accompanying  period 
of  outrageously  high  unemployment.  As  you 
recall,  the  Administration  itaeif  projects  un- 
employment averaging  8.1  percent  in  1975, 
about  8  percent  in  1976,  and  well  above  7 
percent  in  1977.  lu  view  of  the  most  recent 
unemployment  statistics  which  show  a  fall 
in  employment,  its  clear  that  the  Admin- 
istration's projections  are  totally  unrealistic 
and  imder  their  present  policies  the  Nation 
laces  unemployment  rates  of  aroimd  9  per- 
cent over  the  next  few  yeai-s.  -nie  Nation 
cannot  face  such  high  rates  of  prolonged  un- 
employment. 

AUow  me  to  quote  that  Henry  Ford  n  told 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  about  such 
prospects.  "In  my  Judgment,  the  American 
I>eoplo  wUl  not  and  should  not  accept  poU- 
cies  that  would  lead  to  nearly  7  percent 
unemployment  as  late  as  1978,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration has  projected."  Piiillp  Klutz- 
nlck,  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  had  similar  views,  say- 
lug:  ".  .  .  the  scenario  depicted  by  these 
figures  is  neither  inevitable  nor  tolerable. 
It  virtually  accepts  stagnation  as  the  basis 
lor  policy  planning." 

The  final  blow  comes  in  terms  of  the  out- 
put lost  under  these  circumstances,  which 
is  the  fourth  point  supporting  a  large  tax 
cut.  By  their  own  estimates,  the  Adminis- 
tration states  that  the  ONP,  in  1974  dollars, 
will  fall  some  $ivi  trillion  below  potential 
between  now  and  1980.  That's  like  saying 
we're  willing  to  let  this  year's  entire  output 
of  goods  and  services  go  down  the  tubes.  I 
cant  even  comprehend  being  able  to  accept 
such  a  prospect. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  I  submit  to  you  that 
a  $30  billion  tax  cut  pales  in  comparison 
to  this  tremendous  loss  to  our  economy. 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Nation  not 
being  able  to  "afford "  a  large  tax  cut  and 
its  resulting  higher  deficit,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  do  not  hear  enough  talk  on 
the  fact,  the  clear  fact,  that  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  such  a  loss  of  output.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  need  for  many  industries  to 
expand  in  the  coming  years,  particularly 
utilities  and  those  in  the  energy  area.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  Nation  wlU  be  in  a  real 
energy  crisis  and  face  severe  shortages  in 
the  near  futm-e  unless  we  restore  real  eco- 
nomic growth  this  year  and  take  measures 
to  maintain  it  thereafter. 

Having  mentioned  the  deficit,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  about  it  since  there  is  much 
confusion  concerning  its  si2;e  and  impact. 
The  main  point  is  that  the  $53.5  billion  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1976  is  caused  by  the  recession, 
not  excessive  government  spending.  For  ex- 
ample. If  we  maintained  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment of  1974,  about  5'/i  percent,  the 
Federal  Government  would  collect  about  $40 
billion  more  in  tax  revenues  than  we  will 
actually  collect.  The  deficit  will  also  be  larger 
because  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
over  $20  billion  for  income  support  for  the 
vmemployed.  Tliese  two  facts  account  for  the 
large  deficits,  which  means  that  very  little 
of  the  cinrent  deficit  is  due  to  new  Federal 
spending  unrelated  to  the  recession. 
Looked  at  another  way,  if  we  were  operat- 


ing at  4  percent  unemployment,  we  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  a  deficit  at  all  but 
would  enjoy  a  $17  billion  surplus  in  fiscal 
year  1976  and  a  $12  billion  surplus  in  fiscal 
year  1976  according  to  the  Administration's 
own  estimates. 

So,  I  Jvist  cannot  buy.  and  I  hope  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  wUl  not  either,  all  the  talk 
abotjt  being  horrified  by  the  size  of  the  defl- 
cit.  Let  us  rather  be  horrified  about,  and 
take  action  on,  the  ti-emendous  waste  of 
human  and  capital  resources  presently  tak- 
ing place.  Loolting  at  the  short-term  loss  of 
output  \vc  are  lu  the  midst  of  right  nr>w 
this  waste  is  going  to  cost  this  Nation,  by 
not  operating  at  4  percent  unemployment 
over  the  3  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976,  the 
staggering  sum  of  $600  biUion.  The  sl^e  of 
the  deficit  should  always  be  compared  to  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  which  are  lost 
to  America  forever. 

Gardiner  Ackley,  former  Chah-man  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  summed  up 
the  sitrnlfic.ance  of  the  deficit's  size  quite 
well : 

"The  fact  Is  that  only  once  in  the  past 
quarter  century  (in  1967  and  1968)  has  the 
(fjze  of  Federal  deficits  been  other  than  in- 
significant— except  when,  as  now,  tax  reve- 
nues were  depressed  by  recession  and  high 
luiemployment.  And  the  only  legitimate  com- 
plalut  about  the  size  of  U.S.  deficits  in 
periods  of  recession  is  that  they  have  been 
too  small.  The  deficit  Is  too  small  right  now. 
That  Ui  why  we  need  a  large  tax  cut." 

I  hope  that  I  have  now  brought  the  dpfl<4t 
into  proper  perspective  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  economy  and  the  lost  output  due  to  re- 
cession. The  other  area  to  examine,  which 
also  spreads  a  lot  of  fear,  is  what  does  the 
impact  of  such  a  large  deficit  do  to  prices. 
Let  me  make  the  answer  short  and  clear. 
In  the  present  situation  of  great  exces.s  ca- 
pacity, idle  resources  and  reduced  private 
credit  demands,  a  large  deficit  will  not  be  at 
all  inflationary.  I  will  again  let  wlines.se8 
before  the  JEC  support  the  case  for  me. 
These  tluee  men  are  highly  respected  and 
from  quite  different  positions  of  responsi- 
bility: 

Philip  Klutznlck:  "It  Is  difficult  to  agree 
with  the  Administratlon'r- apparent  premise 
that  the  preferred  pattetn  of  economic  re- 
vival should  be  one  of  relatively  slow  growth 
in  real  economic  activity  over  the  next  two 
years  (averaging  around  5  percent),  with  an 
accelerated  rate  of  expansion  later  ii»>the 
decade.  It  would  make  much  more  sense  to 
encourage  a  more  rapid  economic  revival  in 
the  near-term  future — when  the  economy 
will  stUl  be  far  below  capacity  levels  and 
Inflationary  risks  from  rising  demand  will  be 
relatively  small — and  then  to  aim  for  mow 
moderate  expansion  rates  once  the  economy 
moves  closer  to  high  employment." 

Henry  Ford  11:  "As  long  as  our  economy 
has  so  much  unemployment  and  so  nuicb 
unused  capacity,  there  Is  little  risk  that 
lower  taxes  and  a  bigger  money  supply  >vill 
lead  to  still  higher  prices  rather  than  "more 
real  growth.  Timing  is  crucial.  They  way  to 
get  recovery  without  sowing  the  seeds  of 
future  inflation  is  not  to  take  weak  action 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  to  take  vigor- 
ous action  quickly,  and  to  end  It  ju-^t  as 
quickly  when  the  need  has  passed." 

Albert  Rees:  "Even  if  appropriate  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  combined  with  t*e  natural 
recuperative  forces  of  the  economy  produces 
an  upturn  in  economic  activity  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1975,  I  would  expect  the  rate  of 
inflation  still  to  be  declining  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  slack  and  excess  capacity  tliat 
are  checking  the  rise  in  prices  will  not  be 
immediately  removed  by  an  upturn— in  the 
great  naajority  of  industries  slack  will  persist 
for  some  time  Into  the  recovery." 

To  sum  up,  if  we  want  to  truly  combat  in- 
flation, economic  growth,  no*  recessioji,  ia 
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the  answer.  Such  growth  inevitably  brings 
with  it  productivity  increases  which  in  turn 
will  lower  unit  labor  costs,  costs  which  have 
skyrocketed  due  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
creases in  productivity  over  the  last  7  quar- 
ters. Recession  does  fuel  Inflation.  Thus, 
tliose  committed  to  fighting  mflation  should 
also  lend  their  support  to  stimulating  the 
economy  toward  a  healthy  economic  growth 
path. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned the  specific  provisions  of  my  bill.  This 
is  because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  first 
priority  must  be  to  get  a  large  enough  tax 
cut.  After  this  point  is  agreed  upon,  then 
the  specifics  of  the  tax  package  can  be  con- 
sidered. Let  me  now  briefly  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  and  the  distribution  of  Its 
tax  relief. 

The  rebates  that  individuals  will  receive 
under  my  bill  will  be  based  on  the  foUowmg 
structure.  The  rebate  will  be  12  percent  of 
1974  Income  tax  liabilities,  with  a  $100  mini- 
mum and  a  $250  maximum.  The  maximum 
rebate  is  reduced  by  $1.50  for  every  $100  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000.  Thus,  the  rebate  to  those  with  in- 
come levels  over  $30,000  will  be  $100.  The 
celling  and  phase-down  features  allow  one- 
third  of  the  rebate  to  go  to  those  with  less 
than  $10,000  of  adjusted  gross  income,  while 
85  percent  of  the  rebate  goes  to  those  with 
less  than  $20,000  Incomes. 

The  $17  V^  billion  reduction  in  withholding 
taxes  on  1975  incomes  occurs  through  four 
provisions.  The  combination  of  provisions, 
which  were  carefully  drawn  up  to  adhere  to 
the  foiu'  principles  I  cited  earlier  are  as 
follows : 

First,  reduce  taxes  for  low-income  tax- 
payers by  $2.5  billion,  by  increasing  the  low- 
income  allowance  from  $1,300  to  $2,000.  This 
would  help  the  lowest  Income  level  tax- 
payer. 

Second,  reduce  taxes  $1.2  billion  for  those 
who  do  not  itemize  their  deductions,  by  in- 
ci-easing  the  standard  deduction  from  the 
present  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income, 
with  a  maximum  deduction  of  $2,000  to  17 
percent  and  a  maximum  of  $2,500.  In  addi- 
tion to  aiding  low  and  middle  Income  tax- 
payers, this  change  would  also  have  the 
advantage  of  simplifying  tax  filing. 

Third,  reduce  taxes  $4.3  billion  for  indi- 
viduals at  all  Income  levels  by  increasing  the 
present  personal  exemption  from  $750  to  $850. 
This  change  would  focus  benefits  on  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  who  has  also  been 
hard  hit  by  inflation. 

Those  three  provisions  have  much  the 
same  impact  as  the  Ways  and  Means  bill. 
The  slight  difference  Is  that  the  increase  In 
the  exemption  provides  somewhat  more  re- 
lief to  middle  and  upper  income  groups.  The 
major  difference  under  my  bill,  which  makes 
it  larger  than  the  Ways  and  Means  bill,  Is 
the  following  tax  credit  provision. 

Fourth,  reduce  taxes  $10  billion  for  work- 
ers through  a  refundable  tax  credit  equal  to 
1.5  percent  of  wages  up  to  $14,100  Income. 
That  is  the  flgure  on  which  tax  is  paid  under 
social  seciurity.  This  change  would  beneflt 
all  workers  up  to  the  maximum  level  of  pay- 
roll taxes  and  be  financed  from  general 
revenues. 

A  fifth  provision  is  to  expand  business 
investment  sectors  by  increasing  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  from  7  percent  to  10  percent 
for  all  businesses,  including  utilities. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  of  The 
Tax  Relief  Act  constitute  a  $20  billion  pack- 
age which  provides  relief  to  all  taxpayers. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  not  only  equitable,  but  eco- 
nonucally  sound.  In  that  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
relief,  76  percent,  goes  to  those  making 
$20,000  or  less.  However,  I  also  feel  that  a 
strength  of  my  blU  is  that  it  does  provide 
»  modest  rate  of  relief  to  htgfaer  income  tax- 
payers as  weU.  for  they  too  have  been  pulled 


into  higher  tax  brackets  by  Inflation  and 
therefore,  deserve  some  adjustment  in  their 
taxes. 

The  exact  way  in  which  this  package  pro- 
vides tax  relief  to  various  income  groups  Is 
shown  In  table  1  which  is  attached  at  the 
end  of  this  testimony.  To  be  more  specific, 
and  to  indicate  exactly  how  much  more  dis- 
posable income  a  feunily  of  four  will  have 
In  1975  under  the  withholding  tax  cuts  in 
my  bin,  table  2  shows  these  additional  dis- 
posable income  amounts  for  families  at  dif- 
ferent Income  levels. 

For  example,  a  family  at  the  $10,000  level 
will  have  $277  more  mcome  in  1976.  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  one-third  in  their  taxes.  The 
table  also  shows  the  great  amount  of  relief 
provided  to  the  average  family  at  the  $5,000 
income  level,  which  will  not  only  have  no 
taxes  to  pay  but  actually  receives  some 
money  through  the  refundable  tax  credit. 

Finally,  table  3  provides  the  final  summary 
of  what  the  average  family,  at  different  In- 
come levels,  can  expect  to  receive  In  Increased 
disposable  Income  In  1975  if  my  bill  is 
enacted. 

A  family  of  four  with  a  $10,000  Income 
which  would  have  received  $104  under  the 
President's  program,  will  have  at  its  disposal 
an  additional  $381  in  1975  under  my  bill. 

I  ap  sure  you  will  agree  that  these  provi- 
sion^ are  quite  simple  and  could  be  imple- 
mented quickly  since  four  of  the  five  are 
simply  extendmg  current  provisions  in  the 
tax  law.  The  only  "novel"  provision  is  a  tax 
credit  of  I'/z  percent  on  the  first  $14,100  of 
earned  Income,  which,  as  the  Chairman  well 
recognizes,  is  simply  a  modification  of  his 
work-bonus  proposal,  having  a  lower  rate  but 
higher  base.  In  effect,  this  returns  to  workers 
a  part  of  their  social  security  payroll  taxes. 
Without  disturbing  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, since  it  is  financed  by  general  revenues. 
It  effectively  reduces  the  burden  of  the  re- 
gressive payroll  tax  and  concentrates  the  tax 
relief  m  the  bottom  half  of  the  Income 
distribution. 

The  final  principle  my  bill  meets  is  that  it 
will  not  erode  the  long-run  revenue  capacity 
of  the  tax  system.  This  raises  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  timing  which  is  crucial  to  the  tax  bill 
Congress  passes.  Virtually  all  of  the  JEC 
witnesses  have  argued  that  the  tax  cut  should 
include  permanent  provisions  in  addition  to 
the  rebate.  This  advice  came  not  only  from 
well-known  liberals  like  Charles  Schultze, 
Gardiner  Ackley  and  George  Perry,  but  also 
from  such  very  responsible  conservatives  as 
Paul  McCracken  and  Hendrlk  Houthakker. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut.  both  to  sustain  the  recovery 
once  it  begins  and  also  to  correct  for  the 
inflation-induced  tax  increases  of  the  last 
two  years  which  have  increased  people's 
money  income,  pushed  them  into  higher  tax 
brackets  while  their  deduction  and  exemp- 
tion amounts  have  been  eroded.  Neverthe- 
less. In  order  to  protect  against  any  possi- 
bility of  eroding  the  revenue  raising  capacity 
of  the  tax  system,  my  bill  says  that  all  of  the 
provisions  will  end  December  31.  1976.  I  do 
foresee,  however,  that  tax  reform  measures 
which  I  expect  to  occiu-  in  the  next  two  years 
win  allow  for  the  Increases  in  the  low  in- 
come allowance,  standard  deduction  and  ex- 
emption levels  to  become  permanent.  In 
other  words,  the  two  credit  provisions  vrtll 
terminate  at  the  end  of  1976  for  sure,  while 
I  expect  the  other  three  provisions  to  be 
permanent  Increases. 

Thus,  my  overall  tax  relief-stimulus 
scenario  goes  as  follows.  In  1975,  $30  billion 
of  vu-gently  needed  tax  stlmulxis  will  be  pro- 
vided. This  will  be  followed  in  1976  by  $20 
billion  which,  because  of  the  termination  of 
the  tax  credits,  will  go  to  a  level  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  1977  and  thereafter.  This  30-20-10 
combination  seems  to  provide  an  optimal 
combination  of  initial  and  sustaining  stim- 


ulus, as  well  as  providing  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  deduction  and  exemption 
levels. 

I  have  presented  such  a  lengthy  statement 
because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  country 
is  in  an  economic  crisL]  and  that  there  are 
strong,  compelling  economic  arguments 
which  indicate  the  need  for  a  large  tax  cut, 
both  this  year  and  continuing  into  1976.  I 
want  the  Senate  to  enact  a  measure  that 
vrlU  stop  Art  Okun's  dire  statement  from 
becoming  a  reality:  "It  becomes  ever  more 
Ukely  that  the  history  books  will  record  this 
episode  as  a  depression  rather  than  a  reces- 
sion." 

This  does  not  have  to  be  the  case  if  Con- 
gress, in  the  next  few  weeks,  takes  the  ap- 
propriate action.  And  that  final  action  starts 
with  this  Committee.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  Committee  will 
respond  to  this  great  challenge  and  respon- 
sibility and  help  make  1975  the  turning 
point  on  the  road  to  sustained  prosperity 
and  full  employment. 

TABLE  I.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  WITHHOLDING  TAX  REDUC- 
TIONS BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  CLASS 


Adjusted  gross 
income  classes 


Amount  of  tax  ■     Tax  reductioo  > 

Percenl- 

Pres-                            Percent  age  re- 

ent        Re-                  distil-  duction 

law     vision  Amount    bution  in  tax 


Under  tS.OOO $1.7  $0.01  $1.6  9.2  96.0 

$S,000  to  $10,000.  12.0  7.9  4.1  23.1  34.2 
$10,000  to 

$15.000 21.2  17.2  3.9  22.2  18.6 

$15,000  to 

$20.000 23.8  20.3  3.6  20.0  14.9 

$20,000  to 

$25,000 20.8  18.7  2.1  11.8  10.1 

$25,000  to 

$50,000 34.1  32.1  2.0  11.4  5.9 

$50,000 and  over..  29.9  29.5  .4  2.3  1.4 

Total 143.6  125.9  ItTb  JOoTo  HT* 


■  Dollar  amounts  in  billions. 
Source:  Brookings  Institution. 

TABLE  2-  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WITHHOLDING  TAX  SAVINGS 
FOR  FAMILY  OF  4 


Adjusted 

gross 

income 


Present 
Ux 


Tax 

under  Tax  saving 

Hum-  Totcl    as  percent 

phrey  tax    of  present 

pt«n  Mving            tax 


$5.000 IN 

$7.000 4K 

$10.000 867 

$15,000 1.699 

$20.000 2,660 


-$72 

$170 

173.5 

129 

273 

67.9 

590 

277 

31.0 

1.400 

299 

17.6 

2,349 

311 

11.7 

Source:  Brookings  Institution. 

Table  3. — Total  Tax  Sai'ings  for  Family  o/  4 

Total 
Adjusted  gross  income:  tax  savings 

$5,000 $270 

$7,000 373 

$10,000 . 387 

$15.000 503 

$20.000 561 


NEED  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COMMISSION  REIN- 
FORCED 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reports  on 
social  security  by  two  panels  during  the 
past  several  weeks  have  considerably 
strengthened  my  view  that  there  needs 
to  be  an  Independent,  bipartisan,  per« 
manent  National  Social  Security  Com« 
mission  as  proposed  In  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 5  which  I  have  previously  Intro- 
duced with  cosponsorshlp  by  Senators 
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Fannin,  Tower,  Thuhmowb,  Brock,  Dou- 
ENicr,  and  Hansen. 

The  most  recent  of  these  reports  was 
that  released  last  Friday  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security.  Three  weeks 
earlier  there  was  an  important  report  on 
social  security  financing  with  special  ref- 
erence to  long-range  actuarial  estimates 
by  a  special  Finance  Committee  panel  of 
actuaries  and  economists. 

In  both  reports,  there  were  recom- 
mendations for  additional  studies  of  the 
type  that  would  be  carried  out  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  by  the  National  Security 
Commission  proposed  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  5 . 

I  strongly  urge  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  give  careful  attention 
to  findings  by  the  Finance  Committee 
panel  and  the  Advisory  Council.  No  less 
Important  should  be  careful  noting  of  the 
extensive  problems  which  these  groups 
recognized  as  incapable  of  adequate  re- 
view within  the  short  period  of  time  each 
group  had  for  its  work. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
social  security  system  and  the  varied 
ways  in  which  it  has  impact  on  every 
American,  it  Is  inevitable  that  there  will 
always  be  major  problems  deserving  of 
careful  study  by  qualified  experts.  It  Is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 
creation  of  a  permanent,  bipartisan  Na- 
tional Social  Security  Commission  Is  so 
Important  to  the  American  people  and 
would  be  extremely  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  by 
the  Advisory  Council  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  problem  that  needs 
most  thorough  study  and  the  kind  that 
deserves  much  fuller  exposure  to  public 
opinion  and  independent  expert  review 
than  Is  possible  with  any  short-term  ad 
hoc  review  council  or  committee. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil's recommendation  that  there  be  a 
gradual  shift  in  medicare  financing  from 
the  social  security  tax  to  general  rev- 
enues and  the  application  of  social  secur- 
ity tax  funds  so  freed  to  the  old  age, 
survivors,  and  disabilities  cash  benefits 
program.  This  proposed  abandonment  of 
the  contributory  principle  for  financing 
medicare  has  ah"eady  aroused  heated 
critical  comments  even  from  those  who 
strongly  favor  some  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing of  social  security  as  a  whole. 

In  my  judgment  such  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  past  Is  one  which  should 
be  studied  very,  very  carefully — with 
studies  and  analyses  made  of  all  the  al- 
tematives  and  variables.  Only  when 
these  alternatives  are  laid  out  for  Con- 
gress, should  any  departure  be  consid- 
ered from  the  earnings  contribution  fi- 
nancing of  medicare  or  any  other  benefit 
program  under  social  security. 

Other  recommendatons  by  the  Advis- 
ory Council  deserve  equally  thorough 
analysis  of  a  kind  which  I  feai-  no  group 
of  men  and  women  can  give  In  so  short 
a  time  as  the  Advisory  Council  had— no 
matter  how  capable  or  dedicated  Its 
membership  may  be. 

SOCIAL  SKCOTUTT  COMMISSION  MEMBERSHIP 

Because  they  reflect  the  kinds  of  t>ack- 
ground  which  should  be  requisites  of 
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persons  named  as  members  to  the  Na- 
tional Social  Security  Commission,  and 
because  their  work  deserves  personal 
recognition.  It  Is  appropriate  that  the 
Finance  Committee  panel  members,  and 
both  members  and  consultants  for  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  be 
named  in  these  remarks. 

The  Finance  Committee  study  panel 
consisted  of: 

Chairman  William  Hsiao,  Ph.  D.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard University  and  former  Deputy  Chief 
Actuai-y  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Peter  A.  Diamond,  Ph.  D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  a  fellow,  Econ- 
ometric Society. 

Meyer  Mclnikoff,  FJS.A.,  senior  vice 
president  and  actuary  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pension  Research  Council  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  J.  Moorhead,  P.S.A.,  a  consult- 
ing actuai-y  who  had  had  emplojonent 
with  several  insurance  companies  and 
has  served  as  president  of  both  the  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries  and  the  Academy  of 
Actuaries. 

Edmund  S.  Phelps,  Ph.  D..  professor  of 
economics  at  Columbia  University,  a  fel- 
low. Econometric  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  American 
Economics  Review. 

Walter  Shur.  F.S.A.,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  the  author  of  several  papers 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries,  Including  a  paper  on 
the  financing  of  Federal  retirement 
systems. 

Membership  and  consultants  for  the 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Social  Security  were 
as  follows : 

MEMBERSHIP    OF   THE   COUNCII. 

Chairman  W.  Allen  Wallis,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  a  for- 
mer Special  Assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

Stanford  D.  Arnold,  secretary-treas- 
urer, Michigan  State  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Coimcil,  AFL-CIO. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  attorney;  former 
U.S.  Representative  from  Wisconsin  and 
former  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Rita  Ricardo  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  senior 
fellow.  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford 
University;  former  member  of  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Health  Services 
Industry. 

Edward  J.  Cleary,  secretary-treas- 
urer. New  Yoi*  State  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

Edwhi  J.  Faulkner,  president.  Wood- 
men Accident  and  Life  Co. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector. National  Urban  League.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan was  unable  to  participate  In  the 
council's  work  and  was  represented  by 
Thomas  E.  MitcheD,  Washington,  D.C., 
deputy  director,  WasWngton  Bureau, 
National  Urban  League. 

Elizabeth  C.  Norwood,  assistant  re- 


search director.  Eastern  Conference  of 
Teamsters. 

John  J.  Scaiilon,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  financial  officer,  retired 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co      ' 

J.  Henry  Smith,  chauman  of  the  board 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States  and  fellow,  the  Society  of 
Actuaries. 

J.  W.  Van  Gorkoin,  president,  Trans 
Union  Corp. 

Ai-nold  R.  Weber,  Ph.  D.,  vice  chulrman 
dean,  Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Ad- 
miniotration,  Carnegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity; former  Assistant  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  former  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

CONSULTANTS   TO   THE    CODNCIL 

Pliillp  Cagan,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Colimibla  University. 

Hugh  Conway,  Ph.  D.,  economist,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Martin  Feldsteln.  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
economics,  Harvard  University. 

Robert  Kaplan,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  In- 
dustrial administration,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  professor  of  actuarial 
science.  Temple  University;  former  Chief 
Actuary,  Social  Security  Administration 
and  fellow,  the  Society  of  Actuaries. 

Sherwin  Rosen,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
ecnomics.  University  of  Rochester. 

Charles  E.  Trowbridge,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  actuary,  the  Bankers 
Life:  former  Chief  Acttiary,  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  and  fellow,  the  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries. 

Howard  Yoimg,  consulting  actuary; 
special  consultant  to  the  president, 
United  Auto  Workers. 

Pei-sons  such  as  the  foregohig  have 
precisely  the  kind  of  qualifications  en- 
visioned hi  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 
which  states  that  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  individuals  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  distinction  who  have 
demonstrated  capacity  to  discharge  the 
great  responsibihties  which  the  resolu- 
tion place  upon  them. 

ADVISORY      COtrNCtL      RECOMMENDS      FULL-TIMS 
REVIEW   BOARD 

I  was  especially  impressed  that  tiie 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secmity  rec- 
ommended a  permanent,  continuing  re- 
view mechanism  for  the  social  secxulty 
system. 

While  the  proposed  mechanism  differs 
from  that  in  my  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  the  Advisory  Council's  conclusion  un- 
doubtedly reflected  its  own  experience  in 
trying  to  do  a  thorough  job  \mder  terms 
of  the  present  Social  Security  Act.  I  can 
think  of  few  stronger  recommendations 
for  action  along  the  lines  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  5. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection for  me  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  absolutely  wed  to  the  precLse  form 
and  language  for  a  National  Social 
Security  Commission  which  appears  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5. 

My  purpose  when  I  first  Introduced 
this  proposal  In  1973  was  to  see  that 
effective  action  is  taken  to  reassure  the 
American  people  that  social  security  Is 
being  constantly  examined  in  their  In- 
terest by  a  responsible  agency  independ- 
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ent  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Tills  still  remains  my  primary  goal. 

I  do  believe  that  such  a  commission 
should  be  bipartisan.  I  feel  It  should  re- 
port frequently  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  method  of  appointing  members 
set  forth  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5 
is  highly  desirable.  The  important  mat- 
ter, however,  is  that  there  be  a  constant 
independent  overview  of  social  security. 

The  language  of  the  Advisory  Council's 
report  calls  for  "a  general  study  of  social 
security ...  by  a  full-time  non-Govern- 
ment body,  covering  such  matters  as 
fimding  against  pay  as  you  go,  possible 
effects  of  social  security  on  capital  for- 
mation, productivity,  the  proper  size  of 
the  trust  funds,  the  Incidence  of  payroll 
taxes,  and  other  basic  questions." 

Except  for  my  belief  that  a  govern- 
mental agency  would  probably  be  better, 
I  believe  the  Advisory  Council  and  I  are 
in  basic  agreement  on  the  Important  Is- 
sue— ^f  uK-time,  thorough  Independent  re- 
view of  social  security. 

TTie  drawback  in  any  short-time  In- 
termittent review  was  given  additional 
emphasis  by  the  Finance  Committee's 
Panel  on  Social  Security  Financing  In  its 
statement: 

In  view  of  Umltation  of  time,  the  Panel 
concentrated  Its  study  on  the  structure  of 
the  retirement  benefits  and  Its  Impact  on 
the  financing  of  the  program.  Other  benefit 
formulas  such  as  survivor  benefits  may  de- 
serve an  equally  thorough  study. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY   REQUIRES 
CONSTANT  OVERVIEW 

In  my  repeated  calls  for  creation  of 
the  Independent  National  Social  Security 
Commission,  I  have  reiterated  that  social 
security  In  many  respects  Is  the  biggest 
business  in  America. 

Old  age,  sxuTivors,  and  disability  cash 
Insurance  payments  and  health  insur- 
ance benefits  to  approximately  30  million 
people  during  1975  will  exceed  $70  billion. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  covered.  Everyone  directly  or  indi- 
rectly participates  in  its  financing. 

•nie  importance  of  independent  review 
of  the  system  by  experts  serving  an  om- 
budsman role  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
Is  made  clear  by  these  statistics. 

The  implications  of  social  security, 
however,  go  far  beyond  the  dollars  In 
benefits  and  the  taxes  paid  to  provide 
such  benefits.  The  system  affects  all  ef- 
forts of  individual  Americans  and  groups 
to  provide  financial  security  for  them- 
selves. It  has  an  impact  on  private  pen- 
sions, Individual  insurance  and  savings, 
health  care  patterns,  and  on  employ- 
ment and  retirement  practices  in  our 
Nation. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  an  authori- 
tative review  of  all  these  elements  which 
affect  social  security  or  are  affected  by 
it. 

I  believe  It  is  high  time  that  we  look 
deeply  and  regularly  at  these  questions. 

HOW    SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    5    WOULD 
CHANCE     LAW 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  the 
National  Social  Security  Commission 
would  have  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
study.  Investigate,  and  review  the  Fed- 


eral old  age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  and  the  health  Insur- 
ance programs  which  operate  imder  au- 
thority of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  present,  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  such  an  overview  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  but 
only  on  an  intermittent,  part-time  basis. 
Under  our  resolution,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil would  be  replaced  by  the  full-time  Na- 
tional Social  Security  Commission. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  American  people, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  to  rely 
for  such  important  studies  on  an  ad- 
visory council  which  holds  a  limited 
number  of  meetings  during  1  year  out  of 
4,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Social  security  is  too  big,  too  impor- 
tant, to  be  the  object  of  only  part-time 
review.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  such 
review  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  department  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be 
fully  safeguarded,  a  constant  overview 
of  social  security  is  needed,  independent 
of  its  administrators — not  on  a  part- 
time,  intermittent  basis,  but  with  full- 
time  surveillance.  This  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  National  Social  Security 
Commission  to  be  created  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5. 

The  importance  of  the  Commission's 
work,  as  recognized  in  the  resolution,  is 
underscored  by  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  its  nine  members  and  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Commission  shall  be  bi- 
partisan. 

The  Commission  chairman  and  four 
members  would  be  appointed,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Two 
members  each,  with  no  more  than  one 
from  a  single  political  party,  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
noils'^  of  Representatives. 

This  is  another  way  in  which  the  Com- 
mission would  differ  from  the  currently 
authorized  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security,  whose  membership  is  named 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Commission  membership  unques- 
tionably should  include  men  or  women 
recognized  as  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
actuarial  science,  economics,  and  other 
appropriate  disciplines. 

The  National  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion, in  short,  should  be  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  capable  of  imaginatively  and  ef- 
fectively responding  to  both  specific  and 
broad  ramifications  of  social  security. 
It  should  be  Independently  staffed  by 
persons  able  to  give  continuous  expert  at- 
tention to  such  ramifications. 

The  Commission  must,  of  necessity, 
give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  with 
a  program  as  big  as  social  security  there 
are  changing  trends  which  affect  its  op- 
eration and  the  needs  of  people  whom  It 
would  serve. 

Through  the  National  Social  Security 
Commission  we  would  provide  a  new  and 
Important  assurance  to  all  the  people 
that  these  trends  will  be  given  considera- 
tion. Its  objective  will  be  to  give  constant 
attendance  to  ways  in  which  social  secu- 


rity may  fulfill  its  maximum  promise 
for  the  benefit  of  all  America. 


MANAGING  THE  CHANGE  TO 
METRIC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
the  American  National  Metric  Council 
will  conduct,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, its  first  annual  conference  and  ex- 
position. 

The  conference.  I  believe,  will  be  a 
significant  event  in  the  steady  progress 
being  made  in  the  United  States  toward 
conversion  to  metric  measurements.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  "Managing 
the  Change  to  Metric,"  and  the  program 
is  described  as  "A  Report  to  the  Nation 
on  the  Status  of  Metric  Implementa- 
tion." 

I  bring  this  conference  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  because  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested, and  perhaps  somewhat  surprised, 
to  learn  the  extent  to  which  metric  con- 
version is  already  taking  place  in  the 
United  States. 

The  conference,  to  be  held  Monday 
through  Wednesday,  March  17  through 
March  19,  at  the  Washington  Hilton, 
will  Include  participation  by  represen- 
tatives of  many  major  U.S.  corporations 
which  already  have  made  a  commitment 
to  convert  to  metric  measurements,  in- 
cluding Rockwell  International,  Sears, 
Roebuck,  General  Motors;  experts  on 
metric  education  and  industrial  train- 
ing; authorities  responsible  for  plan- 
ning the  metric  conversion  underway  In 
Canada.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa;  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government;  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor;  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  American  National  Metric  Coun- 
cil is  a  voluntary  group  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  It  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  providing  coordination,  in- 
formation, and  assistance  In  response  to 
the  rapidly  accelerating  Interest  in 
metric  conversion  in  this  country. 

I  commend  the  conference  and  its  pro- 
ceedings to  my  colleagues. 


ANSWER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUB- 
LIC OF  GERMANY  GOVERNMENT 
TO  THE  INTERPELLATION  OF  THE 
CDU/CSU  CAUCUS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  placed  In  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  West  German  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union/Christian  Socialist  Union 
Caucus  concerning  their  views  on  the 
Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation.  This  Is  a  vital  subject,  be- 
cause it  affects  the  entire  political  fu- 
ture of  Europe.  No  single  West  European 
nation  is  more  directly  affected  than  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  because  of 
its  special  status  in  European  political 
affairs. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  the 
official  response  of  the  Federal  Repubhc 
of  Germany.  The  arguments  raised  by 
both  the  opposition  parties — the  CDU/ 
CSU  coalition  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  of  Germany  raise  many  issues  of 
significance,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  document  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Answers  op  the  Peoebal  GovernmeI'Tt  to  the 

INTEKPELLATION    OV   THE    CDU/CSU    CATTCUS 
COMCERNLNC   THE  CONFERENCE  ON   SECUEITy 

AND  Cooperation  in  Europe   (CSCE) 
Prom    the    Federal    Minister    for    Foreir;!i 
Affairs.  October  10,   1974 — 011—300.12: 
1.  General  Observations 

1.1  The  Federal  Government  sees  In  the 
Interpellation  of  the  CDU/CSU  Caucus  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
formulation  of  goals  and  on  the  status  of  the 
"Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe"  (CSCE) . 

1.2  The  Federal  Government  fundament- 
ally alarms: 

The  constructive  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  with  the  CSCE 
is  In  accord  with  Its  Interests.  It  acknowl- 
edges the  goal  of  this  Conference  In  creating, 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  participating 
states,  a  broader  foundation  for  coopera- 
tion between  East  and  West  to  rerve  peace 
and  security  la  Europe  and  to  prcmote  last- 
ing agreement  amoug  the  states  and  peoples 
represented  at  ihe  Conference. 

The  Federal  Government  sees  iu  this  Con- 
ference a  forum  In  which  It.  toc^cther  with 
Its  friends  and  allies,  can  make  valid  a  con- 
cept of  detente  and  cooperation  wMch  will 
serve  their  mutual  security  and  well-being. 
This  concept  Includes  the  unification  of 
Western  Europe.  It  Is  similarly  compatible 
with  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  of  overcoming  the  division  of  Ger- 
many and  of  diminishing  Its  painful  conse- 
quences to  the  people. 

The  Federal  Government  is  ahvars  guided 
In  Its  contribution  to  the  Conference  by  Its 
preeminent  Interest  In  strengthening  the 
coheslveness  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  It  regards  the  solidarity  of 
the  Alliance  partners  as  an  essential  pre- 
supposition to  the  success  which  It  antici- 
pates from  multilateral  East-West  negotia- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  Federal  Government 
accords  special  importance  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  member  nations  of  the  European 
Community  in  the  CSCE.  Because  of  the  fre- 
quency and  similarity  of  their  voting  pat- 
tern In  the  realm  of  political  cooperation, 
the  member  nations  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tions on  essential  questions  at  the  Confer- 
ence. The  E.C.  Commission  is  Involved  In  the 
formulation  and  representation  of  these  posi- 
tions wherever  required. 

1 .3  Thlrty-flve  states  are  negotiating  at  the 
CSCE.  The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  are 
peached  according  to  the  principle  of  con- 
sensus. A  resolution  Is,  therefore,  reached 
only  If  It  Is  acceptable  to  each  participating 
state.  The  Conference  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  eliminate  differences  of  system 
between  East  and  West.  Results  of  the  Con- 
ference win  often  only  be  possible  as  con- 
sidered compromises  on  concrete  questions. 

1.4  In  full  recognition  of  the  Information 
needs  of  the  German  Bundestag  and  of  the 
public,  the  Federal  Government  Is  subject  to 
certain  llmtatlons  In  the  answer  to  the  In- 
terpellation of  the  CDU/CSU  Caucus:  the 
negotiations  are  stUl  In  progress  and  have 
not  yet  led  to  agreement  on  the  final  Con- 
ference documents.  They  are  subject  to  es- 
tablished rules  of  procedure  which  must  be 
observed  to  ensure  confidentiality  of  the  de- 
liberations and  recognition  of  the  results 
thus  far  as  partial  and  provisional.  The  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  can  only  do  Justice  to  Its 
responsibility,  considering  Its  undiminished 
position  at  the  Conference  and  the  confidence 
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and  cooperation  of  Us  friends  and  allies.  If  It 
respects  the  limits  thereby  Imposed  upon  It. 
Detailed  briefing  of  the  Bundestag  by  the 
Federal  Government,  therefore,  should  take 
place,  as  In  the  past,  In  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  I 

1.  (a)  What  are  the  Conference  objectives 
and  present  negotiating  positions  regarding 
the  essential  political  Issues  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  our  Allies  (EC, 
NATO),  the  other  Western  nations? 

2.  (b)  What  changes  evolved  In  the  course 
of  the  negotiations? 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  CSCE  objectives  and 
present  negotiating  positions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and — If  deviating — of  the  GDR  and 
the  other  Warsaw/  Pact  states? 

2.  (b)  Did  the  Conference  rour.r»s  in  Hel- 
.sinki  and  Geneva  so  far  reveal  any  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  former  objectives? 

2.  Goals  of  the  Coiifereiice. 

2.1  The  mutual  goals  of  the  CSCE  partici- 
pating states  are  set  forth  In  the  "flual  Rec- 
omrae.idatlons  of  the  Helsinki  Consulta- 
tions." They  were  worked  out  In  Intensive 
preparatory  negotl,ntions  and  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  participating  states 
at  the  beginning  of  July  1973  in  Kelsinkl. 

2.2  The  final  recommendaticns  of  Helsinki 
comprehend  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  which 
Include:  a  declaration  about  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  mutual  rclationslilp 
of  the  participating  states;  confide  nce-form- 
Ivg  measures  In  the  millt.iry  realm;  coopera- 
tion in  economics,  science,  techrclogy.  and 
environment,  as  well  as  In  improvement  of 
human  contacts,  of  the  exchanee  cf  Infor- 
mation, culture,  and  education.  The  Helsl-  kl 
filial  recommendations  define  corresponding 
niandates  fcr  the  working  bodies  of  the  CSCE 
and  lay  out  valid  frameworks  of  negotiation 
for  all  particlpatirg  states. 

2.C  The  Federal  Government  hns  not  altered 
its  concern  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
Issues  established  In  the  final  recommenda- 
tions at  Helsinki  and  thereby  to  strive  for 
practical  results  which  accord  with  Its  con- 
cept of  detente  and  cooperation.  This  con- 
cept rests  on  the  peaceful  comprehension  of 
the  association  of  the  states  and  their  peo- 
ples which  Is  shared  by  the  Genn.'.n  Federal 
Republic  and   Us  friends. 

The  decUratlo  1  of  principles  to  be  made 
by  the  Co:  ference  Is  especially  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Federal  Government 
regards  this  declaration  as  a  political  and 
mcral  acknowledgement  by  the  participating 
states  cf  definite  rules  of  behavior  which 
form  a  well-balanced  whole  and  should  es- 
tablish criteria  about  existing  differences  In 
socio-political  systems.  International  law 
that  is  already  universally  valid  sliould  be 
taken  Into  consideration,  although  no  new 
International  law  should  be  created,  nor 
should  the  declaration  be  granted  the  func- 
tion of  compulsory  codification  of  Intema- 
ticnal  law  that  Is  already  valid. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  of  the  view  that 
a  Conference  whose  goal  Is  the  promotion  of 
security  and  cooperation  In  Europe  wlU  ful- 
fill its  task  only  if  It  appropriately  takes  Into 
consideration  the  military  aspects  of  security 
within  this  geographical  area.  The  situation 
here  Is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  measures 
for  reduction  of  troops  and  disarmament 
questions  are  not  on  the  agenda  but  are 
rather  the  subject  of  special  negotiations. 

In  the  realm  of  economics,  In  scientific- 
technical  cooperation  as  well  as  In  environ- 
mental protection,  the  Federal  Government 
views  as  highly  desirable  agreement  on  the 
rules,  accenting  to  which  cooperation  among 
the  participating  states  can  develop  to  their 
general  advantage  on  the  basis  of  mutuality 
with  regard  to  the  differing  socio-political 
systems. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always  made 
clear  that  attention  to  human  rights.  Im- 


provement of  human  contracts,  and  t";e  freer 
exchange  of  ideas  and  Information  acro.is  the 
borders  constitute  essential  elcino  ts  of 
detente  between  East  and  West.  Peactlai  and 
fruitful  cooperation  can  exist  only  if  i;coplcs 
can  meet  freely  and  unimpedcdly. 

Altogther  the  Federal  Govcr;.ivcnt  is 
guided  by  the  co!;sicIeratlon  that  closer  co- 
operation and  Improved  communlcraiua  will 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  cf  trust 
which  lo  Indlspenscble  fcr  the  assv.ra-ce  of 
peace. 

Tl:o  Federal  Government  knows  llsclf  to  be 
in  accord  with  its  friends  and  allies  la  Us 
position  as  outlined  here.  This  position  Is  also 
shared  to  a  high  clegreo  by  noi.-aligued 
countries. 

2.1  Declarations  by  tfe  Soviet  Union  and 
other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  convey 
f-e  impression  that  there  stutes  mainly  ex- 
pect from  the  CSCE  the  beginnings  of  a  rc- 
Cior.al.  European,  internr.tlonal  law  in  which 
the  principle  of  "inviolability  of  borders"  is 
to  play  a  dominant  role. 

In  addition,  they  display  a  considerable 
Interest  In  improved  economic  cooperation. 
In  the  course  of  the  Conference  they  have 
a!s3  sliown  an  increasing  readiness  toward 
discufilcns  about  humanitarian  questions 
and  In  achieving  an  Improvement  in  com- 
mujiicatlons.  However,  the  fear  of  these 
states  that  Improved  cooperation  and  com- 
niunicatlcn  could  become  means  of  Influence 
on  tl'.elr  own  governmental  structures  limit 
this  Interest  and  readh:ess;  moreover,  it  mis- 
Judges  the  meaning  of  cooperation  and 
communication  as  an  enduring  and  Irre- 
versible process  of  detente. 

2.6  Needless  to  say,  each  of  the  35  partici- 
pating states  wishes  to  brUig  the  general 
goals  of  the  Conference  into  accord  with  Its 
own  Interests.  In  the  speeches  delivered  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  during  the  first  phase 
of  the  Co;iference  In  Jrlv  of  the  previous 
year,  these  interests  became  apparent.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
also  made  basic  statements  about  the  specific 
Interests  of  the  German  Federal  Repu'JlIc. 
A  comparison  of  these  sUtements  virtth  the 
explanations  of  the  InterpeUatlon  shows  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  opposition 
are  motivated  by  the  same  principles  on  im- 
portant questions. 

1.  (c)  What  are  the  experiences  of  the 
Fe:!eral  Government  concerning  cooperation 
of  the  European  Community — member  states 
and  Commission — during  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  the  Conference,  and  what  con- 
clusions Is  the  government  drawing  from 
these  experiences  for  the  future  shaping  of 
European  Political  Cooperation    (EPC)? 

1.  (d)  What  are  the  government's  expe- 
riences regarding  cooperation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  with  the  other  Alliance 
members,  in  particular  the  United  States, 
during  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the 
Conference,  and  what  conclusions  is  it  draw- 
ing from  these  experiences  for  the  future 
shaping  of  European-American  partnership? 
3.  Coordination 

3.1  In  1971,  the  EC  states  created  within 
the  framework  of  their  foreign  policy  co- 
operation two  working  groups  that  were  con- 
cerned steadily  and  exclusively  with  the  Con- 
ference material: 

The  CSCE  Subcommittee  of  the  EPC  for 
Fundamental  and  Behavioral  Questions  as 
well  as  for  the  agenda  Issues  security  ("bas- 
ket I")  and  commimlcatlons  ("basket  HI"), 
in  that  case 

The  CSCE  ad  hoc  group  of  the  EPC  for 
Cooperation  In  Economics,  Science/Technol- 
ogy, and  Environmental  Protection,  In  which 
the  EC  Commission  participated  from  the 
beginning. 

Both  working  groups  prepared  resolu- 
tions of  the  Political  Directors  (Political 
Committee)  and  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Nine  for  the  CSCE.  Moreover,  an  on- 
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going  poU  OB  the  OeBference  tesxies  takes 
placA  la  Omamtm  wong  the  CSC^  O/eletaf 
tlons  of  tto  BO  BttMoBs.  The  npnaentattre  o( 
the  KPC  prMMmof  (Ui  the  first  half-year  of 
1974,  this  was  th»  ariegfttlon  <st  the  Cterman 
Federal  RapubUe)  «1m»  heglns  to  speak  «a 
general  pollttcal  questloiiB  to  the  working 
groups  at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  behalf 
of  the  Visa. 

3.3  It  «rai  also  possible  to  acble%-e  appro- 
priate partldpatton  of  the  EC  Commtsslcm 
at  the  CSCE.  Within  the  framework  of  their 
competencteB  ttMr  representatives  were  able 
to  begin  to  speak  at  the  Conference  Itself. 
The  East  European  countries  availed  them- 
.selres  of  the  opportunity. 

3.S  OSCS  Issues  are  also  topics  of  deliber- 
ation by  the  KATO  Council  and  Its  subcom- 
mittees, and  consultations  among  the  Nina 
precede  these  deliberations  at  the  CSCE.  In 
accordance  with  established  practice  among 
the  delegatUma  from  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Coramuntty,  an  ongoing  vote  takes 
place  among  the  delegations  from  the  NATO 
countrlea  In  Oenera. 

34  Altogether  in  preparation  of  the  CSCE 
and  In  the  negotiations  themselves,  partners 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  the  nine  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  European  Community  have 
displayed  striking  unity,  and  CSEC  voting 
among  working  groups  of  both  organizations 
Is  close  and  constructive.  Voting  within  the 
circle  of  the  NATO  member  states  is  an  ex- 
emplary demonstration  of  the  functioning 
of  the  consultation  and  voting  mechanism 
of  the  European-American  partnership.  The 
resulting  relnrorcement  of  Western  solidarity 
Is  a  meaningful  gain  already  manifested  by 
participation  in  the  CSCE. 

3.  What  Is  to  be  the  quality  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  political  quality  of  the 
final  documents  of  the  Conference  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  according  to  the  will  of  the  other  West- 
ern participating  states? 

4.  (a)  What  are  the  political  and  interna- 
tional law  qualities  to  be  accorded  to  the 
final  documents  according  to  Soviet  Inten- 
tions and — If  deviating — ^to  those  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  Communist  states? 

4.  (b)  Does  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
aim  at  according  above  all  the  "principles 
guiding  relations  between  the  CSCE  par- 
ticipating states"  a  binding  International 
quality  or  a  political-diplomatic  Importance 
of  such  Impact  as  to  permit  the  emergence 
of  a  regional  International  law  confined  to 
Europe? 

4.  Binding  Force  of  the  Pinal  Documents. 

4.1  According  to  the  will  of  the  Western 
participating  states,  the  recommendations, 
resolutions,  declarations,  as  well  as  other 
final  documents  to  be  revised  In  the  present 
phase  of  the  Conference  and  voted  on  in 
Phase  3  are  to  be  concerned  with  political- 
moral  dedaratloRS  of  intention.  The  final 
documents  wUl  therefore  create  no  new  re- 
gional international  law,  but  this  does  not 
diminish  their  importance.  Their  slgnlfl.- 
cance  as  political-moral  declarations  of  In- 
tention explains  the  special  care  expended 
on  the  formulation  of  each  single  sentence 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  all  other 
participants. 

4.2  The  East  European  states  originally 
intended  to  conclude  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples as  an  agreement  and  to  permit  only 
This  document  to  be  duly  signed.  In  the 
commvmlque  following  the  session  of  the 
"Conferring  FDlltlcal  Committee"  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  of  April  1974,  the  discussion  is 
about  "documents"  to  be  signed  at  the  high- 
est level.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  East 
Eur<^)ean  States  also  could  accept  Confer- 
ence resolutions  as  politically  and  morally 
binding,  yet  they — ^now  as  before — adhere  to 
according  the  dedaraUon  of  principles,  ei- 
ther with  or  wtthovt  the  vaUdltv  of  Interna- 
tional law.  stresaed  status. 

4  3  The  Federal  Government  and  Its  friends 


and  allies  are  of  the  view  that  the  same 
political-moral  effect  must  emanate  from  all 
Conference  atatemtnts.  It  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  any  one  single  resolution  of  the 
Conference  be  sxtbordlnated  to  or  superposed 
or  others.  Each  participating  state  Is  none- 
theless stlU  at  liberty  to  accord  special  Im- 
portance to  certain  resolutions.  Such  one- 
sided estimates  change  nothing,  however.  In 
the  equality  of  weight  of  each  Conference 
resolution,  and  most  particularly  nothing  Is 
changed  In  the  equivalency  of  tlie  principles 
and  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  Inter- 
preted In  their  total  context  (compare  6.6). 

5.  (a)  What  has  the  Federal  Government 
done  to  maintain  the  Western  Interpretation 
of  the  treaties  with  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague 
and  the  inner-German  treaty  vls-a-vls  the 
CSCE  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  Is 
now  trying  to  enforce  Eastern  Interpretation 
of  these  treaties  on  a  multilateral  level? 

5.  (b)  What  has  the  Federal  Oovemment 
done  to  draw  attention  of  Allied  and  friendly 
states  at  the  Conference  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  reliable  guarantee  of  the 
modus-vlvendl  nature  of  the  treaties  for  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  the  divided  German 
people? 

5.  Eastern  Treaties,  Basic  Treaty,  and  CSCE 

5.1  The  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, and  the  CSSR  as  well  as  the  treaty  con- 
cerning the  bases  of  relations  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
GDR  differ  in  form  as  well  as  In  content  from 
the  documents  to  be  completed  by  the  CSCE. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  declaration  of 
principles. 

The  above-mentioned  treaties,  apart  from 
their  specific  contents,  are  bilateral  treaties 
and  thus  valid  under  international  law.  The 
CSCE  resolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  no  treaty  character;  therefore  they  wJU 
not  be  accorded  the  status  of  International 
law. 

Those  treaties  Intend  to  regularize  funda- 
mentally bilateral  relations  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  of  the  CSSR,  as  well  as  of  the 
ODR;  and  thereby  to  create  the  bases  for  ftir- 
ther  development  of  these  relations  In  the 
most  different  realms — In  the  case  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  of  Poland,  and  of  the  CSSR,  ex- 
isting historical,  political,  and  legal  actuali- 
ties are  taken  Into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  bilateral  relationship;  In  the  case 
of  the  GDR,  the  special  situation  In  Germany 
and  the  national  goals  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  a.fe  taken  Into  consideration. 
The  CSCE  deliberations,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  promote  seciu-lty  and  cooperation  In 
Europe  on  a  general  and  multilateral  basis 
and,  through  agreement  about  concrete  meas- 
ures, should  serve  detente. 

Withotit  detriment  to  this  difference.  It  is 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  CSCE  dec- 
laration of  principles  will  contain  a  series  of 
concepts  and  formulations  already  contained 
In  the  treaties  mentioned.  Such  Inclusion 
must  be  In  a  manner  carefully  considered  to 
preser\'e  the  Interests  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  on  the  subject  of  Interrelations 
among  participating  states.  Therefore  the 
Federal  Government  will  agree  to  no  text  In 
the  declaration  of  principles  which  uses  con- 
cepts in  a  sense  other  than  that  used  In  the 
treaties  considered  decisive  for  our  policy  of 
bilateral  reconcUatlon  with  the  East.  The 
results  of  CSCE  must  be  in  accord  with  the 
Eastern  treaties  and  the  treaty  about  the 
bases  of  relations  with  the  GDR.  That  is  to 
say,  the  results  could  not  stand  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  political  goal  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  In  Its  striving  toward  a 
situation  of  freedom  In  Europe  In  which  the 
German  people  regain  their  unity  In  free 
.■;elf-determlnatlon. 

5.2  The  Federal  Government  Is  In  agree- 
ment with  Its  partners  and  allies  In  this  view 
and  has  their  full  stipport. 

6.  How  does  the  Federal  Government  lu 


this  context  assess  the  fact  that,  with  % 
breach  of  confidentiality  of  the  Geneva  talka^ 
the  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  "Pravda,"  of  April  23,  1974 
published  the  following  formula — which  the 
35  CSCE  states  had  allegedly  agreed  on  as  a 
tentative  and  confidential  formula — on  the 
"principle  of  inviolability  of  borders:" 

"The  participating  states  consider  all  bi- 
lateral borders  as  well  as  those  of  all  Euro- 
pean states  as  Inviolable  (njerushimyj). 
Therefore  they  will  refrain  from  any  assaults 
(poBtjagatelstwa)  on  these  borders  now  and 
In  the  future.  Accordingly,  they  will  also  re- 
frain from  any  claims  or  actions  aimed  at 
conquering  (zachwat)  and  usurping  (usur- 
pazia)  part  or  all  of  the  territory  of  any 
participating  state." 

7.  (a)  How  does  the  Federal  Oovemment 
now  Intend  to  ensure  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaties  of  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague, 
and  of  the  Inner-German  Basic  Treaty  which 
keeps  the  German  question  open  and  per- 
mits every  German  government  to  pursue  a 
policy  aimed  at  maintaining  national  unity 
and  reinstating  the  unity  of  the  state  of 
Germany  without  committing  a  breach  of 
contract,  will  not  be  undermined  by  an  ab- 
solute and  unrestricted  formulation  of  the 
principle  of  the  "Inviolability  of  borders?" 

7.  (b)  How  does  the  Federal  Government 
Intend  to  erisure  In  particular  that  the  pro- 
viso effect  of  essential  internally  binding  doc- 
uments which  according  to  our  authentic  in- 
terpretation are  inextricably  tied  up  with 
the  terms  of  settlement  of  the  bUateral  trea- 
ties concluded  with  Moscow,  Warsaw  and  the 
other  part  of  Germany  and  which  were  of 
vital  Importance  for  the  approval  by  our 
legislative  bodies  ns  regards  their  compati- 
bility with  the  basic  law,  the  treaties  on 
Germany  of  1952/54  as  well  as  with  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Four  Pow- 
ers for  Germany  as  a  whole  and  Berlin,  will 
not  be  Impaired  by  this  contrasting  prin- 
ciple enforced  by  the  Soviet  Union? 

7.  (c)  How  does  the  Federal  Government 
furthermore  Intend  to  ensure  that  Its  policy 
of  maintaining  and  strengthening  Berlin's 
Indissoluble  ties  with  the  Federal  Repiibllc 
of  Germany  which  the  basic  law  commands 
and  the  Pour  Power  Accord  on  Berlin  per- 
mits, as  well  as  the  German  legal  position 
on  the  status  of  Berlin  which  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  basic  law  and  has  been  recon- 
firmed by  the  verdict  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Court  on  the  Basic  Trea- 
ty, dated  July  31,  1973,  cannot  be  attacked 
in  the  future  as  a  violation  of  the  quoted 
multilateral  principle  of  "Inviolability  of 
borders" — according  to  Soviet  formulation? 

8.  Has  It  been  ascertained  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  International  law  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  peaceful  change 

(a)  will  occupy  a  position  In  accordance 
with  Its  positive  meaning  for  Inner-German 
and  Inner-European  detente  In  the  cata- 
logue of  principles  guiding  relations  be- 
tween European  states 

(b)  win  be  maintained  beyond  doubt  in 
connection  with  the  principles  of  renuncia- 
tion of  force  and  self-determination  of 
peoples 

(c)  Is  not  stibjected  to  the  Soviet  Inter- 
pretation of  the  principle  of  "sovereignty  of 
states?" 

6.  Inviolability  of  Borders  and  Peaceful 
Change 

6.1  The  Federal  Government,  In  light  of  its 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  negotiations.  Is 
neither  In  a  position  to  reveal  prematurely 
texts  of  negotiations  nor  to  take  a  detailed 
position  on  such  publicly  quoted  texts.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  sees  Itself  Justified  In  con- 
cluding only  that  the  formula  as  quoted  by 
and  accredited  to  Pravda  In  the  Interpella- 
tion does  not  reproduce  accurately  the  reg- 
istered Geneva  text  In  its  present  form. 

The  actually  registered  formula  on  the  lu- 
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VlolabUlty  of  burdei-s  is,  as  with  all  previously 
registered  texts,  only  tentative  and  can  only 
be  considered  finally  binding  when  all  par- 
ticipating natious  have  agreed  on  all  Con- 
ference documents.  Tlie  Federal  Government 
has.  In  addition,  Eiibmitted  a  formal  proviso. 
II,  stipulates  that  before  any  final  agree- 
ment, the  principle  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
inination  must  be  acceptably  formulated,  and 
agreement  n.ust  be  reached  on  the  statement 
concerning  enduring  admissabillty  of  peace- 
ful and  consenting  border  changes  (peace- 
ful chunge"),  both  as  to  Us  exact  wording 
as  well  as  in  its  placement  in  the  caialoguc 
cZ  principles. 

The  discubslon  concerning  this  has  not  yet 
been  closed;  hence  the  proviso  has  not  yet 
been  suspended. 

6.2  The  Federal  Government  1.;;  committ*>d, 
as  were  previous  administrations,  to  the  pol- 
icy of  renunciation  of  force,  a  polir-v  it  has 
always  followed  and  which  has  been  formu- 
lated in  a  series  of  internally  binding  docu- 
ments. It  proceeds,  as  did  its  predecessors, 
from  the  foregone  conclusion  that  this  policy 
Includes  the  renunciation  of  border  changes 
through  the  use  and  threat  of  force.  On  this 
basis,  the  Federal  Government  Is  simply  con- 
sistent In  Its  clear  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Inviolability  of  borders.  It  remains, 
therefore.  In  full  agreement  with  a  policy 
directed  toward  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional unit:'  of  the  German  people  and  to 
the  restitution  of  the  political  unity  of  Ger- 
many by  peaceful  means. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Govermnent  was 
not  only  able  to  sign  the  Moscow  Treaty 
but  to  decide  to  participate  in  the  CSCE. 
Let  It  be  remembered  that  In  the  treatment 
of  the  topic  •security"  by  the  preparatory 
conference  in  Helsinki,  particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  question  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  force  and  of  the  Inviolability  of  bor- 
ders, and  resulted  In  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ten  Principles,  as  set  forth  In  the  final 
recommendations  of  Helsinki.  There  the  prin- 
ciple of  Inviolability  of  borders  Immediately 
follows  renimclatlon  of  force.  The  next  prin- 
ciple to  foUow.  on  the  other  hand,  concern- 
ing the  territorial  Integrity  of  states,  re- 
moves the  ban  on  the  threat  and  use  of  force. 

6.3  The  enduring  admlssabUlty  of  peacefiU 
and  consenting  border  changes  corresponds 
to  the  ban  on  border  changes  by  force  or 
threat  of  force.  The  Federal  Government  re- 
gards as  Indispensable  imequivocal  clarifica- 
tion on  this  Issue  In  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples. Such  clarification  Is  requested  in  the 
national  German  interests  as  well  as  In  the 
Interests  of  the  process  of  European  xmlfica- 
tlon. 

The  Federal  Government  wishes  In  this 
context  to  stress  that  Its  demand  for  a  re- 
concUatlon  of  the  statements  about  the  In- 
violability of  borders  by  means  of  clarifica- 
tion concerning  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
border  changes  applies  also  within  the  frame- 
work of  what  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Treaty  of  August  12, 
1970. 

6.4  It  must  be  guaranteed  that  the  Decla- 
ration can  be  Interpreted  neither  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  existing  treaties,  including 
in  particular  the  German  Treaty,  nor  in 
contradiction  to  the  stlll-exlstlng  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  four  powers  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole. 

6.5  Similarly,  a  clarlflcatlon  Is  necessary 
to  Insure  that  the  principles  are  equivalent 
and  that  each  prlnclr?le  be  Interpreted  In 
context  with  the  others. 

9.  (a)  Which  suggestions  concerning  en- 
forcement of*'the  prlncl  les  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  "basket  I"  have  been  Intro- 
duced Into  the  negotiations  or  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
Allied  governments,  by  non-allled  states  by 
the  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

0.  (b)  How  Is  the  Swiss  proposal  of  a  com- 
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pulsory  arbitration  body  to  settle  Interna- 
tional differences  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  Allied  states,  by  non-alUed 
states,  by  the  states  of  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

7.  Proposals  for  Enforcement  of  the  Prin- 
ciples. 

7.1  lu  the  view  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Its  allies,  after  the  Conference  it  will 
be  the  task  of  the  participating  states  them- 
selves to  apply  the  principles  In  their  dally 
practice,  and  that  a  common  Institution  Is 
not  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  political 
win  of  the  single  states  wUl  be  decisive  for 
adherence  to  the  Conference  resolutions  In 
the  interest  of  detente,  security,  and  co- 
operation. 

7.2  The  Federal  Government  su  ports  the 
concept  of  peaceful  regulation  of  diflerences, 
and  to  this  extent  fundamentaUy  greets 
tlic  Swiss  proposal  about  the  obligatory  set- 
tlement of  coniUct  with  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. The  most  recent" world  political 
crises  h.ive  shown  anew  how  essential  a 
generally  recognized  and  functioning  sys- 
tem is  to  peaceful  settlement  of  conflict. 
Whether  the  time  Is  already  ripe  for  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  at  the  Con- 
ference can  be  shown  only  in  the  next  course 
of  the  Geneva  negotiations;  this  apolies  In 
particular  to  the  section  of  the  Swiss  pro- 
posal referring  to  the  obligatory  settlement 
of  uoa-Judiciable  conflicts. 

10.  (a)  What  has  the  Federal  Government 
done  to  point  out  In  Geneva  that  genuine 
detente  and  coo  eratlon  In  Europe  presup- 
pose that  the  himaan  rights  are  guaranteed 
in  all  states  of  Euror)e? 

(b)  What  has  the  Federal  Government 
done  to  point  out  at  Geneva  that  preserva- 
tion of  the  priority  of  human  rights  in  the 
Interpretation  and  appUcatlon  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereignty,  above  all  In  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  states  in  German,  is 
hi  the  Interest  of  the  entire  West  and  of  a 
lasting  guarantee  of  peace? 

(c)  Has  It  been  ascertained  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  free  part  of  Europe  of  the 
principle  of  human  rights  r  revaillng  In  these 
states  wUl  be  fullj  adhered  to  In  the  Geneva 
negotiations  on  the  catalogue  of  prlnclnles 
(basket  I)  and  on  the  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  people.  Ideas,  and  Information  (basket 
UI)? 

11.  (a)  How  does  the  Federal  Goveriimcnt 
intend  to  enforce  the  West's  main  demand 
for  guarantee  of  human  rights  for  all  Euro- 
peans. In  particular  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple. Ideas,  and  Information  at  the  CSCE? 

(b)  How  does  the  Federal  Government  en- 
sure together  with  the  Western  AlUes  that 
the  concrete  agreements  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  people.  Ideas,  and  Information  wUl 
not  be  restricted  again  In  basket  III — as  the 
Communists  are  demanding — for  example 
through  one  general  or  several  preambles 
which  subject  these  agreements  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  •"sovereignty"  InternaUy  conceived 
and  practiced  as  an  absolute  sovereignty  and 
of  the  reference  to  '•nqn-lnterference'^  and 
••Observation  of  national  legislation  and  cus- 
toms" derived  from  that  conception  of  '•sov- 
ereignty?" 

(c)  Is  the  Federal  Government  wUUng  to 
approve  a  seemingly  positive  conclusion  of 
the  Conference  even  on  the  basis  of  unsatis- 
factory results  regarding  the  guarantee  of 
human  rights  for  all  Europeans,  in  particular 
the  right  to  freedom  of  information? 

12.  (a)  Which  concrete  proposals  has  the 
Federal  Government  submitted  or  endorsed 
In  order  to  promote  realization  of  human 
rights  In  all  of  Europe  and  In  particular  in 
Germany  and  for  all  Germans? 

(b)  Is  the  Federal  Govermnent— if  it  has 
not  already  done  so— wUlIng  to  bring  up  the 
topic  of  permanent  and  institutionalized 
human  rights  violations  at  the  inner-Ger- 
man and  In  the  GDR  at  the  Conference? 

8.  Humanitarian  Questions 


8.1  The  Federal  Government  -already  sup- 
ported in  Helsinki  all  effort*  directed  at  se- 
curing  an  appropriate  place  In  the  Catalogue 
of  Principles  for  the  protection  of.  human 
rights  and  basic  freedoms.  In  the  final  rec- 
ommendations from  Helsinki,  the  We.st  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  resnect  for  human 
rights  as  an  equivalent  principle.  In  work- 
ing oat  the  formulation  of  this  principle  in 
the  Declaration  Itself,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment iind  ius  allies  take  care  that  the  fjrotec- 
tlon  of  human  rlj-hts  Is  expressed  in  con- 
formity with  lis  great  inipcrtance  to  inter- 
national relations. 

8.2  The  solution  of  humanitarian  (lues- 
Uons  and  iinproved  communications  on  au 
levels  SJ-e  an  liidependeut  factor  for  the  West 
In  the  proce.=s  of  European  detente.  At  the 
CSCE  we  seek  to  establish  standards  of  be- 
havior wJiich.  despite  all  the  dissimilarity  of 
fundajnental  standp;liiU3.  make  possible 
practical  improvements  for  people  now  and 
In  the  future.  li  In  this  sense  the  Conference 
achieves  these  concrete  agreements  which  we 
have  striven  toward  and  anticipated  import- 
ant begiuuiiigs  will  have  been  created  for  a 
relaxation  of  East-West  relations.  Not  least 
of  all.  It  should  benefit  those  Germans  who 
personally  and  whose  dependents  must  feel 
that  the  division  of  Germany  through  the 
measures  of  one  side  can  lacerate  deeply 
and  painfully  into  the  personal  realm  of  the 
individual. 

8.:J  Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the  end 
resuiis.  the  Federal  Government  mentions 
several  examples  of  such  Im-srovements 
which  may  be  expected  after  the  present 
Stat  J  of  negotiations: 

Proposals  for  uniting  families,  visits  of 
relatxves,  and  wedding  ceremonies  shoiUd  be 
favorably  examined  and  the  procedure  has- 
tened; the  Individual  rights  of  those  propos- 
ing marriage  should  be  protected,  and  the 
fees  should  be  moderate.  Formalities  for  en- 
trances  and  departures  should  be  simplified- 
freedom  of  movement  of  Uavelers  shoiUd  be 
improved. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  should 
be  hnported  and  distributed  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, and  subscriptions  should  be  permitted 
Working  conditions  for  Journalists  and  their 
technical  assisting  personnel  should  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  issuance  of  visas  for  multi- 
ple entrances  and  departures.  The  Importa- 
tion of  technical  materials,  transmission  of 
information,  and  working  conditions  In  gen- 
eral should  be  Improved. 

In  the  cultural  and  scientific  realm  con- 
tacts—among other  things— between  cul- 
tural agents,  artists,  and  scientists  as  well  as 
public  access  to  cultural  and  scientific  estab- 
lishments should  be  facilitated. 

8.4  If  the  Federal  Government  supports 
the  enforcement  of  essential  demands,  above 
all  In  the  humanitarian  realm.  It  alvrays  has 
In  view,  needless  to  say,  effects  yielded  for 
the  benefit  of  people.  It  wUl,  therefore,  at- 
tentively observe  how  relations  in  Germany 
improve  after  the  CSCE.  It  is  essential  that 
it  measures  the  success  of  detente  in  the  first 
place  according  to  the  degree  of  improve- 
ments to  the  thus-affected  Germans. 

13.  (a)  What  are  the  notions  and  concrete 
proposals  concerning  the  •'confidence-build- 
ing measures  In  the  military  area"  (basket 
1,2)  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  our  Allies. 
of  the  non-allied  states,  and  of  the  states  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact? 

(b)  How  does  the  Federal  Government  to- 
gether with  its  Allies  Intend  to  approach  the 
connection  between  political  and  mUitary 
security? 

(c)  Does  the  Federal  Oovemraent  endorse 
the  view  that  there  Is  a  connection  between 
negotiations  on  the  CSCE  on  the  one  band 
and  those  on  MBFB  and  other  mllltaiy  East- 
West  discussions  on  the  other  with  regard  to 
their  time-frame  and  substancw? 

9.  Military  Aspects  of  Security 
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9.1  The  Federal  Ooremment  hRS  always 
maintained  the  position  that  the  problems  of 
military  aeoorlty  and  the  dangers  of  military 
confrontation  la  Eon^e  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  C3CE.  The  result  of  the  Con- 
ference must  take  Into  account  that  political 
aiul  military  security  complement  each 
other;  hence  military  ar-jjects  miust  be  con- 
cretely considered  In  the  total  outcome.  The 
Federal  Ctovemment  tlierefore  regards,  as  do 
ius  partners  In  NATO  and  EC.  "confidence- 
building  measures"  as  an  essential  factor  In 
the  efforts  of  the  Conference  toward  security 
atvd  cooperation  in  Europe. 

9.2  Tb»  neutral  and  non-alliod  states  ac- 
cord great  Importance  to  the  military  aspects 
of  security.  They  expect  from  the  Conference 
unequivocal  agreements  about  confidence- 
building  ine»sures. 

94  Tb*  Soviet  Union  and  lis  allies  still 
take  a  rastricUve  poeltiou  on  the  handling  o< 
confidence-lMiUdlug  naeasures. 

9.4  The  final  reconunendatious  from  Hel- 
sinki gave  ttte  Coofareiice  the  task  of  work- 
ing out  propoaala  about  advance  notification 
of  major  military  maneuvers  and  exchange  of 
observera.  la  addition,  the  question  of  notl- 
flcatloa  la  advanoa  of  major  troop  move- 
ments ahouM  to  esamiued.  A  text  was  Just 
registered  ooDoeming  the  cxchauee  of  ob- 
servers at  mansvrmi  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

»ji  Our  mala  ooaoeru  with  the  advance 
uotlflcaUon  of  aiansuver^  is  to  exclude  varia- 
tions la  treatment  by  conference  partic- 
ipants In  Biuope. 

It  Is  tlievBtore  Important  to  establish  a 
luiified  Eumpeaa  natni  of  useage  for  advance 
notification  of  major  military  maneuvers. 
The  Federal  Ooremment  uses  its  influence  to 
establish  a  procsdure  of  exchange  of  such 
advance  notification  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  participating  nations. 

9.6  There  exist  factual  and  detente-politi- 
cal points  of  ooatact  between  the  negotia- 
tions at  Vienna  about  MBFR  and  CSCE.  Both 
projects,  which  began  at  approximately  the 
same  time,  differ  in  regard  to  concrete  sub- 
stance, list  of  participants,  and  organiza- 
tional prooedtire. 

The  goal  of  the  MBFR  negotiations  is  re- 
duction of  military  confrontation  and  the 
establislunent  of  a  more  stable  military  force 
in  Europe;  in  Central  Europe  only  the  troops 
of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  affected. 

The  CSCE  Is  meantime  concerned  with  as- 
pects of  security  from  general  political  points 
of  view.  The  results  of  the  Conference  within 
this  framework  should  also  serve  gradufJly 
to  dImlnWh  mlstriist  In  the  military  area 

There  are  no  negotiations  at  the  CSCS 
about  the  mUitary  potential  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  or  of  any  other  participating  nation; 
the  military  force  in  Central  Europe  is  much 
more  the  subject  of  the  MBFR  negotiations. 
The  Federal  Government  has  repeatedly 
stressed  that  it  views  with  concern  the 
strengthened  armament  bulld-\ip  by  the 
East. 

14.  (a)  Does  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sider as  neeeaaary  and  feasible  comprehen- 
sive economic  skeleton  accords  or  agreements 
with  East  European  sUtes  at  the  CSCE  which 
are  outside  of  tbs  areas  of  competence  trans- 
ferred to  the  European  Commimlty?  If  so, 
what  could  be  tbeir  content? 

(b)  If  the  i^reements  being  worked  out 
within  the  frame  of  "basket  II"  should  be 
concluded,  what  precedent  or  other  effect 
would  they  bava  on  the  European  Commu- 
nity's full  eompeCence  on  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters effectty«  January  1. 1976? 

(c)  Is  tbs  fbderat  Ooverument  wUliug  to 
resist  any  furtbsr  mstrlctlon  of  the  area  of 
appUcatlaa  of  tb*  OATT  in  its  relaUons  with 
East  Europeaa  states?  Does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tbink  U  possible  that  aU  East  Eu- 
ropean states  might  be  persuaded  to  Join  the 
OATT?  Has  the  question  been  considered  as 
an  Agenda  Item  within  "basket  II?" 


(d)  Rave  members  of  the  COMECON 
shown  their  willingness  at  the  Conference  to 
adjust  tbelr  foreign-economic  policies  to  the 
International  standard? 

(c)  Does  the  Federal  Qoverument  share 
the  view  that  lu  addition  to  the  existing  alT- 
European  means  of  communication  In  the 
ECE.  further  Institutionalized  contacts 
should  be  established?  If  so,  why? 

(f)  Will  the  Federal  Government  use  Its 
influence  in  the  European  Community  to  the 
effect  that  granting  of  most  favored  nation 
status  to  Uie  Soviet  Union  by  the  Em-opean 
Community  is  contingent  upon  prior  Soviet 
accession  to  worldwide  cooperation  in  trade 
and  traffic  (OATT,  CIV/CIil.  lATA  and 
others)  or  upon  imequivocal  and  lasting  po- 
litical concessions  in  favor  of  himiaii  rights 
and  self-determluaUou? 

10.  Economics. 

10.1  In  Agenda  point  II  of  the  Cuiilereuce, 
ru>  legally  binding  agreements  «-lll  be  made. 
)>ut  rather  declarations,  resolutions,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  further  conduct  of 
the  states  involved  n-ill  be  passed. 

Decisions  reached  In  all  areas  wlthUi  the 
competency  of  the  European  community  will 
be  standard  for  the  participating  countries 
of  the  European  Community,  Just  as  until 
now  all  rules  and  procedures  provided  for 
the  Community  were  standard.  Similarly  the 
Nine  in  related  sectors  of  economic  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  areas  which  do  not 
yet  or  only  partially  belong  to  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Community  and  in  which  the 
East  European  countries  are  prepared  to 
draw  on  the  consequences  oi  the  CSCE  ex- 
periences, will  strive  toward  a  close  vote  on 
the  proceedings  and  make  certain  that  no 
bias  arises  which  might  affect  negatively  the 
further  development  of  the  Eiuropean  Com- 
munity. 

10.2  In  the  resolution  proposal  by  the 
Nine  to  the  topic  "trade."  the  commimity  at 
the  CSCE  declared  their  readiness  to  nego- 
tiate la  general  form  with  all  Conference 
participants,  hence  also  with  the  East  Eu- 
ropean state-controlled  economies.  The 
Council  of  the  European  Ccanmunity  ac- 
cordingly determined  on  September  17.  1974, 
to  make  as  soon  as  pos.slble  a  concrete  pro- 
posal for  concluding  trade  agreements  with 
the  single  state-controlled  economies.  The 
European  Community  thereby  strengtliened 
its  will  toward  a  jol>it  external  trade  policy 
and  made  clear  that  it  is  pr^>ared  to  con- 
duct mutually  beneficial  trade  with  the  state- 
controlled  economies  on  a  contractual  basis. 

10.3  Tlie  Federal  Government  supported 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  in  Joining 
GATT.  A  further  result  of  its  efforts  is  the 
authorized  participation  of  Bulgaria  In  the 
GATT  multilateral  trade  negotiations  and 
the  Intention  of  this  ooimtry  to  Join  the 
agreement  arrived  at  in  GATT  about  inter- 
national textile  trade.  The  realm  In  which 
GATT  is  valid  for  trade  relations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  with  the  East 
European  state -controlled  economies  has 
therefore  not  been  limited,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  been  extended.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
mission to  OATT  Is  dependent  upon  the 
agreement  of  all  contractual  parties.  The 
CSCE  la  therefore  no  suitable  forum  for 
discussion  of  the  question  of  accession  to 
membership. 

10.4  The  problems  of  East-West  coopera- 
tion in  the  realm  of  economics  stem  from 
the  existing  differences  of  the  systems,  which 
require  special  measures  for  the  development 
of  relations  of  mutual  respect  within  the 
differing  economic  system.s.  The  East  Eu- 
ropean state -controlled  economies  have  made 
known  that  they  are  prepared  for  measures 
whlcli  shwild  lead  to  greater  cooperation. 
Tlie  Federal  Government  expects  that  fur- 
ther progress  at  the  CSCE  In  this  direction 
win  be  achieved,  especially  from  the  efforts 
of  the  Nine  and  of  the  other  Western  partic- 


ipants to  persuade  tlie  Ea.st  European  state-* 
controlled  economies  toward  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  International  standard  in  trade 
contacts  and  economic  information. 

lO.S  Since  no  agreements  are  made  at  the 
CSCE,  the  granting  of  preferential  treatment 
by  the  European  Community  to  the  East 
European  state -controlled  economies  at  the 
Conference  Is  neither  possible  nor  antici- 
pated. The  contractual  granting  of  preferen- 
tial treatment  must  remain  reserved  for  later 
negotiations.  In  particular  those  of  corm- 
tries  belonging  to  the  European  Community 
with  the  East  European  state-controlled 
economies.  The  Nine  are  endeavoring  to 
achieve  acceptance  of  a  relevant  reference  to 
trade  In  the  final  docimMnt  of  the  CSCE. 
Moreover,  it  ■nill  be  made  clear  that  preferen- 
tial treatment  can  be  granted  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  of  •Mutuality  of  Ad- 
vantages and  Obligations"  which  Is  sup- 
ptirted  by  all  Western  countries  in  the  realm 
of  Point  II  ol  the  agenda  (Cooperation).  The 
other  side  would  accordingly  have  to  demon- 
strate equal  accomplishments  In  the  eco- 
nomic realm. 

l.i.  (a)  How  does  the  Federal  Government 
nwsese  Soviet  demands  for  the  estabUsbment 
of  a  permanent  all-European  consultation 
and  control  body? 

(b)  Does  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sider the  Uau&leiral  of  CSCE  follow-up  ml;i- 
sious  to  already  existing  international  orga- 
nizations (such  as  the  ECE)  and.  or  special 
commissions  as  feasible? 

11.  Results  of  the  Conference. 

11.1  The  Federal  Government  shares  the 
concerns  of  the  opposition  coucernbig  the 
creutlon  of  a  CSCE  organ  which  should  at 
the  termination  of  the  Conference  protei  t 
general  political  competencies,  believing  it 
uecesi»ary  first  of  all  to  gather  experiences 
as  to  how  and  in  what  degree  the  resolution.s, 
recommendations,  and  declarations  of  the 
CSCE  operate  In  the  conduct  of  participat- 
ing nations  among  each  other.  The  Federal 
Government  therefore  gives  preference  to 
the  concept  ahared  by  its  partners  that,  after 
■A  considerable  interval,  a  panel  of  experts 
should  Investigate  to  what  extent  the  deter- 
minations made  by  the  CSCE  were  realb'ed 
overall  and  how  to  proceed. 

11.2  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  there  v.Ul 
be  meetings  of  experts  coticemlng  the  Con- 
ference resoUitions  on  single  topics  in  the 
realm  of  cooperation,  and  such  meetint^s 
sbould  be  anticipated.  The  Federal  Govern- 
meni,  believes  It  feasible  lu  the  inxplemeuUi- 
tluu  of  these  so-called  technical  results  of 
the  Conference  to  Involve  the  already-exist- 
ing hitcrnational  organizations  as  much  as 
possible  and  feasible.  For  many  aspects  of 
the  Agenda  point  n  (economic  cooperation) . 
the  Economic  Commission  of  the  \TS  tor  Eu- 
rope (ECE)  should  be  given  primary  consid- 
eration. 

16.  (a)  Docs  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sider the  present  negotiating  results  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  convocation  of  a  final  Con- 
ference for  the  slgnatiu-c  of  the  final  docti- 
ments  before  the  Conference  goes  into  sum- 
mer recess? 

12.  Final  Phase. 

12.1  Since  the  reHult«  of  the  negotiations 
were  not  sufficient  before  the  summer  break, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  friends  and  allies  to  Investi- 
gate at  this  time  the  demand  raised  by  dif- 
ferent ."ides  after  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

12.2  The  CSCE  still  has  to  master  a  com- 
prehensive work  program  during  the  publi- 
cation phase,  which  is  due  again  in  Septem- 
ber. A  deadline  for  the  close  of  this  pbai>e. 
hence  of  the  Conference  altogether,  canttot 
be  predicted. 

123  The  Federal  Government  will  also  as- 
sist constructively  in  bringing  the  Confer- 
ence to  an  end  without  Interruption  or  lui- 
neoessary  delay,  and  with  the  care  appro- 
prl.ite  to  tlie  goal  of  the  Coxiference,  It  nu- 
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ticlpat«s  that  In  this  manner  satisfactory 
results  will  'e  achieved  which,  as  already 
stated,  can  -  realized  In  concrete  instances 
often  only  uo  measured  compromises.  Ilia 
Federal  Government  can  Influence  the  cours« 
of  negotiations,  but  It  cannot  determine 
them,  All  36  participating  states  have  the 
right  to  present  and  represent  their  views 
en  the  basis  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Recom- 
mendations. This  applies  not  lea.st  to  the 
lAon-allled  and  neutral  states  whose  contri- 
butions have  provided  Important  stimuli  in 
the  course  of  the  Conference  thus  far. 

12.4  If  the  Conference  leads  to  a  harmo- 
nious result  that  is  satisfactory  to  all  partici- 
pants In  all  factual  areas,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment believes  pobslble  a  final  act  at  the 
level  of  heads  of  state  or,  es  t!)e  rase  may 
ba,  of  heads  of  government. 
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THE  PENSION  PINCH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  have  been  affected,  in  one 
form  or  another,  by  the  12.2-percent  in- 
flationary rate  during  the  past  year. 

But  older  Americans  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit,  in  large  part,  because 
most  are  struggling  on  limited  incomes. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  steepest  In- 
creases in  prices  have  been  concentrated 
In  areas  where  the  elderly  have  their 
greatest  expenditures:  food,  housing, 
medical  care,  and  transportation. 

These  four  items  tyjjically  account  for 
about  $4  out  of  every  $S  in  an  aged  fam- 
ily's budget. 

They  also  constitute  basic  necessities 
for  most  older  Americans. 

Next  week  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  re- 
sume hearings  on  "Future  Directions  in 
Social  Security." 

One  question  to  be  examined  in  great 
detail  is  the  Impact  of  inflation  upon  the 
elderly. 

This  issue  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion in  the  highest  councils  of  Govern- 
ment because  many  older  Americans  now 
find  themselves  in  an  impossible  finan- 
cial situation. 

Rising  prices  continue  to  erode  their 
purchasing  power.  At  the  same  time, 
massive  layoffs  make  it  almost  Impossible 
to  find  a  job  to  supplement  their  limited 
incomes. 

An  article  by  Columnist  Jack  Anderson 
In  the  March  9  Washington  Post  de- 
scribes in  very  human  terms  tlie  retire- 
ment income  crisis  now  affecting  millions 
of  older  Americans  throughout  our 
Nation. 

This  account,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  read  by  evei-y  Member  of  the  Senate. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9,  197.5] 
The  Pension  Pmcii 
(By  Jaclt  Anderson) 

The  most  pathetic  victims  of  the  economic 
equeeze  are  the  elderly,  who  are  described  in 
a  conAdential  Senate  study  as  the  nation's 
"most  economically  disadvantaged  age 
group." 

Their  story  Is  best  told  In  human  terms. 
From  geriatric  ghettos  across  the  country, 
tbey  have  written  to  ub  about  their  troubles: 


A  Miami  couple.  In  their  early  70s,  dreamed 
of  retiring  on  a  comfortable  pension  after  a 
lifetime  of  hard  worlc.  Inflation  has  now 
stretched  their  pension  check  so  thin  that 
they  can  no  longer  afford  the  basic  neces- 
sities. 

A  73-ycar-old  Cumberland,  Md.,  woman 
cant  squeeze  eucugb  money  from  her  $89 
monthly  pension  to  buy  eyeglasses  and 
teeth — ''the  first  things  that  go  wrong,"  she 
wrote,  "as  a  person  gets  older." 

A  devoted  Chicago  husband  scrapes  to- 
gether his  retirement  pennies  to  buy  an  ocoa- 
sional  slice  of  his  wife's  favorite  imported 
cheese — the  only  luxury  he  permits  himself. 
A  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  widow  was  compelled 
to  give  away  her  beloved  pet  cat  becau.se  she 
.?imply  can't  afford  to  feed  him. 

A  Greenville,  Mis-s.,  woman  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  many  senior  citizens  in  these 
poignant  words:  "The  e)derly  people,  who 
worked  all  their  lives,  gave  and  gave  to  the 
government  and  now  they  are  made  to  feel 
like  worthless  people." 

Not  only  are  a  higher  percentage  of  frrnior 
ciUzens  already  "living  in  poverty,"  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Senate  study,  but  the  Jab  pinch 
hits  them  harder  than  any  other  age  group. 
Dtirlng  hard  times,  for  example,  older  work- 
ers usually  are  released  ahead  of  younger 
workers  and  remain  longer  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines. 

The  confidential  backgro\in{l  study,  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
shows  that  the  Jobless  rate  for  workers  over 
45  almost  doubled  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1974.  Yet  "these  figures  really  understate 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  Joblessne.ss  pic- 
ture for  older  workers,"  the  document  savs. 
Not  counted  In  the  statistics,  for  example, 
are  those  "who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force  after  prolonged  and  friiitless  searches 
for  work." 

Others  simply  have  been  retired  prema- 
turelr.  For  most  of  them,  this  means  star- 
vation Social  Security  benefits,  with  little 
supplemental  outside  income.  "Even  when 
benefits  from  other  federal  programs  are 
considered,"  states  the  study,  "only  one  out 
of  three  couples  and  one  of  six  other  bene- 
ficiaries have  a  second  pension." 

Their  plight  has  worsened,  of  course,  as  the 
skyrocketing  Inflation  rate  has  outdistanced 
Social  Security  payments.  Under  federal  law. 
Social  Security  benefits  are  supposed  to  keep 
up  automatically  with  the  consumer  price 
index.  But  the  study  declares  grimly:  "In 
the  four  areas  where  the  elderly  have  their 
greatest  expendltiu«s — housing,  food,  medi- 
cal care  and  transportation — the  increases 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  overall  consumer 
price  Index." 

Yet  President  Ford's  response  has  been 
to  slash  rather  than  expand  federal  help  for 
the  elderly.  Here  are  his  heart-wrenching 
proposals : 

He  wants  to  hold  down  Social  Security  In- 
creases below  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 
law  mandates  a  projected  8.7  per  cent  rise  In 
Social  Security  payments;  the  President 
would  reduce  this  to  five  per  cent.  For  31 
million  Americans,  many  of  them  already 
subsisting  on  inadequate  diets,  this  would 
mean  an  average  »80  less  a  year. 

■nie  President  would  like  to  reduce  Medi- 
care outlays  by  nearly  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1976.  For  ailing  senior  citizens,  the  cost  of 
a  30-day  hospital  stay  could  Jump  from  $92 
to  $375.  The  shockmg  fact,  states  the  report, 
is  that  "the  elderly  now  pay  more  in  out-of- 
pocket  payments  for  medical  care  than  the 
year  before  Medicare  became  law." 

Ford  Is  also  trying  to  cut  $9  mUlion  from 
federal  programs  which  help  senior  citizens 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  This  would  force 
thousands  Into  cold,  clinical  Institutions. 

He  hopes  to  trim  another  $8  million  from 
training     programs,     which     are     critically 


needed  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  serving  the  aged. 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  slash  $25.4  mil- 
lion from  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  This  is  perhaps  the  crudest  statistic 
of  all,  which  would  mean  malnutrition  for 
thousands. 

The  President  wants  to  withhold  the  entire 
$12  million  appropriation  for  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employment 
program  to  provide  Jobs  for  older  workers. 
Yet  in  the  past  six  months,  the  number  of 
workers  over  nge  54  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  their  Jobs  has  Jumped  52  per  cent. 

He  also  sought  to  Increase  the  charges  for 
food  stamps,  which  would  have  forced  »<i 
many  as  half  of  the  elderly  recipients  to 
drop  out  of  the  program.  But  provldentlv 
Congress  has  already  rejected  this  propos.!) 

After  studying  President  Ford's  plans  for 
th?  elderly.  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idahoi 
said:  "The  President  Is  either  unaware  or 
doesn't  care  sufficiently  alxjut  the  problems 
of  senior  citizens  today — so  many  of  whom 
are  confronted  with  unpaid  heating  bills, 
foodless  days,  costly  prescriptions  and  pov- 
erty." 

A  footnote:  The  confidential  study  will  bo 
naea  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  a"; 
background  for  hearings  later  this  month 
Proposals  will  be  considered  to  make  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  an  Independent, 
nonpolltlcal  agency;  to  prohibit  the  mailing 
of  political  announcements  with  Social  Se- 
curity checks;  and  to  separate  Social  Se- 
curity transactions  from  the  regular  federal 
budget.  The  committee  will  also  focus  on  the 
impart  of  Inflation  on  the  elderly. 


PUBLIC    SERVICE   JOBS 

Ml.  lAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Pebiu- 
ary  7,  Senator  Williams  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  609,  the  Emergency  Public  Sen'- 
ice  Employment  Extension  Act  of  1975, 
with  16  cosponsors,  a  bill  to  extend  for 
1  year  through  fiscal  year  1976,  the  em- 
ergency jobs  program  conducted  imder 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as  added 
by  Public  Law  93-567,  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 

Our  objective  is  to  provide  standby 
authority  for  the  maintenance  of  1  mil- 
lion public  service  Jobs  In  fiscal  year 
1976  through  title  VI,  the  nationwide 
program,  and  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
which  is  limited  to  areas  that  have  6.5 
percent  or  more  unemployment  for  3 
consecutive  months. 

Since  June  1974,  $553.0  miUion  in  title 
n  funds,  and  $878  million  in  title  VI 
funds  have  been  allocated  to  State,  city, 
and  coimty  prime  sponsors  under  CETA. 
Commendably,  the  President  has  re- 
quested a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $1.6  billion  for  title  VI— which  to- 
gether with  the  $875.0  million  will  reach 
the  full  authorization  for  that  title.  The 
Senate  and  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees are  expected  to  act  favorably 
on  that  request. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  March,  there  will  be 
approximately  110,000  persons  in  jobs 
under  title  VI,  and  an  additional  80,000 
in  jobs  under  title  n.  By  mid-May,  110,- 
000  persons  will  be  placed  in  Jobs  un'der 
title  VI  and  197,000  to  jobs  under  title 
U.  The  administration  Intends  to  use 
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the  $1.6  billion  in  additionally  requested 
fiscal  year  1975  title  VI  funds,  along  with 
the  $400  million  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  title  n  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  to  maintain  through  fiscal  year 
310.000  public  service  jobs. 

A  very  interesting  article,  entitled 
"200,000  at  Work  in  Federal  Job  Pi'o- 
gram,"  appeared  in  tlie  New  York  Times 
on  Tuesday,  March  11,  assessing  the  ac- 
complishments and  problems  of  the  pub- 
lic service  job  programs  to  date. 

The  article  concludes  generally  that 
"the  program  has  been  welcomed  in  most 
communities  as  at  least  a  means  of  tak- 
ing the  edge  off  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment" and  cites  a  number  of  individual 
cases  where  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram has  been  beneficial  to  members  of 
the  ranks  of  the  formerly  unemployed. 
The  article  further  suggests  that  while 
there  have  been  some  delays,  the  pro- 
gram is  gathering  momentum  and  that 
some  of  the  delays  may  be  attributed  to 
the  desire  of  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  to  fulfill  the  objective  of  the 
act  by  providing  meaningful,  and  not 
"make  work"  or  "dead-end"  jobs. 

Importantly,  the  article  does  indicate 
a  number  of  possible  problem  areas,  such 
as  the  extensive  use  of  funds  to  rehire 
laid -off  public  employees,  political  use 
of  funds  in  some  cases,  and  the  need  for 
greater  allowances  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  materials. 

These  and  other  questions  regarding 
implementation  of  the  act  will  be  ap- 
propriate subjects  for  oversight  during 
forthcoming  hearuigs  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  re- 
spect to  S.  609  and  related  measures. 
There  have  already  been  a  number  of 
field  hearings  on  this  subject  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  New  York  City,  and  a  hear- 
ing is  scheduled  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for 
March  17.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  a  national  hearing  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  article  "200,000 
at  Work  in  Federal  Job  Program,"  by 
Ernest  Holsendolph,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  11,  19751 
200.000  AT  WoBK  IN  Federal  Job  Program 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 
W.\SHiNGTON,  March  10. — Cities  around 
tiie  nation  are  making  steady  but  uneven 
progress  Implementing  the  $1 -billion  public 
service  employment  program  signed  into  law 
Dec.  31,  1974. 

Estimates  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  indicate  that  nearly  200,000  people 
have  been  hired  under  the  program,  which 
represents  an  attempt  to  blunt  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  that  has  idled  about 
7.5  million. 

Cities  and  communities  have  used  the  pro- 
gram to  catch  up  on  maintenance,  to  do  work 
long  postponed  because  of  fiscal  problems, 
and  In  some  Instances — as  In  New  York — 
desperate  city  administrators  have  had  to 
use  the  public  service  personnel  to  fill  gaps 
left  by  furloughed  city  employes. 

Criticized  by  some  local  politicians  as  a 
pittance,  when  contrasted  with  the  large 
number  of  jobless  persons  around  the  na- 


tion, the  program  has  been  welcomed  In 
most  communities  as  at  least  a  means  of 
taking  the  edge  off  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

And  just  last  week,  Pi-esident  Ford  called 
for  an  appropriation  of  $2-bUllon  above  the 
present  budget  to  pay  for  summer  Jobs  for 
youth,  and  an  extension  of  310.000  Jobs  un- 
der the  public  service  Job  program.  The  emer- 
gency Jobs  authorized  in  December  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  Dec.  31,  1975,  unless  Congress 
appropriates  additional  funds. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Republican  of 
New  York,  has  called  for  a  million  public 
service  Jobs,  and  House  Democrats  have  been 
seeking  a  $5.9-billlon  increase  In  the  Jobs 
program,  as  well  as  public  works  projects. 

Prlscilla  Harris  was  only  one  of  about  25.- 
000  Jobless  people  in  Atlanta,  but  for  her  and 
400  Atlantans  now  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  Jobs  are  more  than  welcome. 

She  sat  on  the  floor  recently,  at  work  in 
the  maintenance  shop  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
setting  floor  tile.  Several  men  watched  as 
she  worked,  warming  the  tiles  with  a  torch, 
then  putting  them  In  place  Just  so. 

"Get  out  of  here,  I'm  busy,"  she  shouted 
at  the  spectators  half  seriously. 

Mrs.  Harris,  who  is  in  her  early  30's,  had 
been  Jobless  since  she  was  laid  off  last  July 
by  the  city  Housing  Authority,  before  get- 
ting her  $7,000  Job  on  the  maintenance  crew, 
which  had  formerly  been  all  male.  She  Is  the 
sole  support  of  her  four  children. 

The  public  service  employment  program 
has  been  applied  In  a  variety  of  ways  around 
the  country  with  uneven  results — although 
Washington  had  intended  it  to  be  a  shot 
of  quick  relief. 

In  Atlanta,  which  has  filled  about  400  of 
the  435  jobs  allocated  to  it,  the  new  personnel 
include  maintenance  people  like  Mrs.  Harris, 
as  well  as  technicians  with  doctorates  who 
have  been  assigned  to  Federal  agencies. 

ATLANTA    MOB    SCENE 

Harold  E.  Oliver,  the  administrator  of  At- 
lanta's program,  was  himself  hired  under  it. 
The  former  manpower  consultant  has  also 
hired  four  counselors,  all  with  master's  de- 
grees In  fields  ranging  from  sociology  to  busi- 
ness administration. 

Atlanta  initiated  its  program  in  a  well- 
publicized,  near  disastrous  way.  Thousands 
of  excited,  unemployed  persons  overran  the 
city  staff,  breaking  glass  doors  in  the  civic 
center,  when  the  program  was  announced  In 
January. 

More  than  3,700  applications  were  taken. 
Since  then,  people  have  been  hired  by  tele- 
phone to  avoid  some  of  the  usual  but  tlme- 
consumhig  procedures  such  as  personal 
Interviews. 

"We  tell  them  this  Is  an  adult  program, 
a  Job  program  and  not  a  give-away,"  said 
Mr.  Oliver.  "Either  they  show  up  and  work, 
or  get  terminated." 

He  said  that  only  10  terminations  have 
been  recorded  since  Feb.  10,  with  four  of 
those  involved  going  on  to  other  Jobs. 

New  York  uses  more  cumbersome  hiring 
methods.  Including  screening  of  Job  requests 
from  the  agencies  "to  be  sure  the  work  is 
meaningful."  and  personal  interviews.  Only 
8.SO0  people  have  been  placed  In  17,000  au- 
thorized Jobs  in  an  area  where  338,000  per- 
sons are  looking  for  employment.  The  open- 
ings are  unlikely  to  be  filled  before  July, 
officials  say. 

SOMETHING    VIABLE    TO    DO 

With  the  city  facing  planned  layoffs  of 
municipal  employes  that  could  total  18,000 
by  July  1,  the  great  majority  of  positions 
being  filled  are  with  the  city.  They  include 
bookkeepers,  accountants,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel— and  a  crew  assigned  to  the  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  to  remove  graffiti 
from  the  subways  and  buses. 


"Given  our  situation  here  we  must  do  more 
than  'make  work',"  said  Deputy  Mayor  PatU 
Gibson  Jr.  "We  must  make  sure  that  each 
person  hired  has  something  viable  to  do." 

An  emerging  pattern  shows  that  finan- 
cially pressed  cities  like  New  York,  Newark 
and  Cleveland  have  relied  on  the  new  pro- 
gram to  take  up  the  slack  where  regular  city 
employes  have  had  to  be  furloughed  or 
terminated  to  meet  municipal  budgets. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  Orleans — which 
until  last  week  had  not  hired  a  single  one 
of  its  22,000  unemployed  because  of  red 
tape — plans  to  farm  out  all  of  Its  814  publio 
service  positions  to  non-profit  private  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Urban  League,  the  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

"The  idea  was  to  get  around  the  slow 
civil  service  procedures  here."  said  Henery 
E.  Braden  4th,  director  of  city  manpower 
programs.  "But  the  process  of  getting  around 
the  city's  procedures  has  held  us  up  untU 
now,"  he  said  last  week,  as  he  announced 
7r2  openings  with  the  outside  agencies. 

ENTERTAINMENT    PROGRAM 

Most  other  cities  examined  in  a  check  by 
New  York  'itmes  showed  that  programs 
ha+e  been  implemented  from  50  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent." 

In  Portland.  Oregon,  workers  were  engaged 
In  such  public  projects  as  clearing  trails  in 
the\8.000-acre  Forest  Park  and  putting  to- 
gethM  a  "food  bank"  for  needy  people. 

In  Tjos  Angeles,  unemployed  entertainers 
were  auditioning  for  public  service  Jobs  as 
part  of  a  team  of  75  actors,  dancers,  and  pup- 
peteers who  will  entertain  In  schools  and 
parks. 

More  than  450  painters,  poets  and  musi- 
cians applied  for  an  arts  program  in  Seattle 
that  will  institute  "dance  therapy"  for  the 
handicapped,  and  teach  poor  and  delinquent 
youths  to  express  themselves  in  cultural 
ways. 

San  Francisco  and  New  York  also  plan  to 
start  programs  for  artists  and  entertainers, 
reminding  many  observers  of  extensive  art 
projects  financed  by  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  great  Depression. 

Atlanta's  tan  marble  city  hall  was  built 
and  decorated  with  funds  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  In  1907,  accord- 
ing to  a  plaque. 

In  cities  where  fiscal  emergencies  have  led 
to  the  hiring  of  public  service  workers  to  do 
some  of  the  work  of  furloughed  municipal 
employes,  city  governments  have  been  In- 
volved in  battles  with  unions. 

A     DESPERATE     SITUATION 

Forced  to  lay  off  1,200  workers  in  Janu- 
ary when  voters  defeated  a  tax  Increase  for 
the  third  time,  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  lo- 
cal unions  are  now  arguing  in  the  courts.  The 
city  used  most  of  its  entitlement  of  $7.1- 
million  to  rehire  waste  collectors  and  truck 
drivers  along  with  72  policemen  and  49  fire- 
men. 

"We  are  hit  so  hard  we  have  no  choice," 
said  Vladimir  J.  Rus,  director  of  Cleveland's 
Human  Resources  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency.  "What  would  the  city  do  if 
we  didn't  rehire  the  1,200  city  employes? 
It's  a  desperate  situation." 

Cities,  counties  and  states  that  act  as 
sponsors  of  the  public  service  employment 
programs  have  used  a  variety  of  ways  to 
locate  Job  recipients.  Atlanta,  to  its  regret, 
used  a  general  call  to  show  up  at  one  center. 
New  York  hires  through  26  neighborhood 
manpower  centers  and  a  Jobs-for-veterans 
agency;  others  have  used  records  on  file  with 
state  employment  agencies. 

In  Philadelphia,  according  to  charges  by 
investigators.  It  has  been  helpful  to  be  on 
good   terms   with   Mayor   Frank   L.   Rizzo's 
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Democratic  organization  to  get  a  public  serv- 
ice Job. 

"There's  no  question  tbat  there's  been  po- 
litical Influence,"  says  City  Controller  Wil- 
liam G.  Klenk  2:1,  whose  office  has  been 
Investigating  what  The  Philadelphia  Dally 
Njws  calls  "jobola." 

LABOR     DEPAaXirENT     INQtriBY 

The  local  affiliate  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  charged  that  10  of  the  first  133 
persons  hired  under  a  public  Job  program  re- 
lated to  the  public  service  program  were 
Democratic  commitee  members  and  that  10 
others  were  related  to  committee  members. 

The  uproar  or'or  the  charges  of  political 
Influence  caused  the  Labor  Department  to 
hold  up  $8-million  for  the  newest  public  serv- 
ice program  xmtil  last  month,  pending  an  in- 
vestigation. The  Department  later  released 
the  money,  while  continuing  Its  investiga- 
tion and  Insisting  on  the  right  to  monitor 
the   Interviewing  and  hiring  process. 

Except  for  a  more  modest  controversy  In 
Atlanta  earlier,  where  a  nephew  of  the  city's 
public  safety  commissioner,  Reginald  Eaves, 
was  found  raking  leaves  on  the  campus  of 
Morris  Brown  College  as  part  of  the  program 
there,  few  charges  of  political  Influence  have 
surfaced. 

Under  the  law,  individuals  seeking  public 
service  employment,  must  have  been  out  of 
work  at  least  30  days.  Preference  is  given  to 
Vietnam  veterans  and  to  persons  who  have 
been  Jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more. 

LIVING  OFF   SAVINGS 

Most  people  being  hired  have  been  out  of 
irorii  even  longer.  Gregory  Jones,  a  25-year- 
old  carpenter  now  working  on  a  maintenance 
crew  in  Atlanta,  said  he  had  been  without  a 
Job  for  six  months. 

"The  money  for  construction  projects  went, 
then  the  construction  Industry  went,  and 
then  my  Job  with  the  lumber  company 
vent,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  a  native  of  Red  Bank, 
N.J. 

Tony  De  La  Garza  Jr.,  a  27-year-old  Ameri- 
can Indian,  who  said  he  bad  made  a  comfor- 
table living  installing  and  repairing  house- 
hold appliances,  struggled  for  18  weeks  to 
make  ends  meet  from  savings  as  he  tried  to 
support  his  family  of  six. 

The  Texas  native,  who  now  is  a  painter  on 
a  city  crew  in  Atlanta,  said  that  he  bad  been 
Ineligible  for  unemployment  Insurance  and 
was  determined  to  avoid  going  on  welfare. 

"I  never  dreamed  I'd  be  one  out  of  3,000, " 
he  said,  referring  to  his  lucky  draw  out  of 
the  massive  number  of  applicants  at  the  civic 
center  crush  In  January. 

'I    HOPS   rr   LASTS' 

John  Long,  32,  of  Pittsburgh  was  unem- 
ployed for  a  year  until  he  got  his  $7300- 
posltlon  as  an  orderly  with  Mayview,  a  local 
state  mental  hospital.  "After  the  year  is  up 
I'm  going  to  try  to  get  a  permanent  Job  at 
>ilayvlew — I'm  taking  the  civil  service  test." 

Sheila  Curran,  a  former  Providence,  RJ., 
teacher  who  has  not  worked  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  felt  a  special  urgency  to  find  a  Job 
becaxise  her  husband  Is  unemployed  too. 

She  is  now  a  program  planner  with  War- 
wick Community  Action,  Inc.,  helping  to  de- 
vise programs  for  poor  youngsters.  "I  hope 
U  lasts,"  she  said. 

City  administrators  Interviewed  around  the 
nation  said  they  hoped  for  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  program — the  most  important 
being  some  guarantee  that  it  would  continue 
beyond  Dec.  31,  as  asked  by  President  Ford 
last  week. 

"I  know  It's  a  temporary  program,"  said 
Kew  York's  Deputy  Mayor  Gibson.  "But  we 
would  be  in  real  trouble  if  there  was  a  sudden 
shut-off,  rather  than  a  phase-out." 

Most  political  observers  'Indicated  that 
with  an  election  year  so  close,  a  cut-off  of 
funds  was  unlikely,  unless  there  Is  an  un- 
anticipated sharp  improvement  In  the  em- 
ployment situation. 


TTPEWRITERS  NEEDED 

Ixical  leaders  say  they  hope  that  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  make  wage  scales  under  the 
Jobs  program  more  flexible.  Under  existing 
law.  there  Is  a  ceiling  of  $10,000  per  Job,  and 
a  maximum  average  pay  rate  of  $7300  per 
year  In  each  local  program. 

Localities  may  supplement  the  Federal 
money  as  a  means  of  paying  a  higher  scale, 
but  the  hard-pressed  cities  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  this,  except  for  a  handful  of 
supervisors. 

Finally,  city  administrators  say  they  hope 
Congress  will  make  some  allowance  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials.  The 
present  program  provides  money  only  for 
wages  and  salaries,  even  though  some  cities 
say  they  need  t^-pewriters.  shovels,  uniforms 
and  other  items. 

These  steps,  they  say,  will  help  the  cities 
taUor  the  program  to  their  particular  needs. 
Said  Pittsburgh's  manpower  director,  Joseph 
Rodgers: 

"What  Is  generated  in  Washington  and 
what  i.s  generated  in  the  city  are  often  sep- 
arated by  a  gap,  and  we  have  a  tough  time 
bridging  that  gap." 

Meanwhile,  most  regional  administrators 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
seem  to  agree  with  William  Harris,  program 
director  out  of  the  Dallas  office,  who  said: 

"I  think  we  got  the  money  out  there  pretty 
fast,  compared  with  most  other  programs. 
Just  about  everybody  is  underway  and  mak- 
ing progress  at  the  pace  they  have  chosen. 

"We  have  had  to  do  it  and  clear  the  lines, 
with  Congress  talking  about  a  broader  $5-  or 
$6-blllion  program." 


ON  NEGOTIATING  WITH  THE  SO- 
VIET UNION:  LESSONS  FROM  AN 
EXPERT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans pray  for  a  new  era  of  world  peace 
and  stability  and  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  such  an  era  is  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  detente  policy  between 
our  great  country  and  the  U.S.S.R.  No 
one,  least  of  all  me,  desires  anything 
less  than  international  stability,  but  I 
must  point  out  that  international  nego- 
tiations should  be,  in  fact,  must  be,  con- 
ducted with  an  air  of  realism. 

The  realistic  side  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were  stressed  In  a  re- 
cent address  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Hotz, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  magazine  Avia- 
tion Week  &  Space  Technology.  Upon  his 
acceptance  of  the  Lyman  Memorial 
Troirfiy  in  October  1974,  Mr.  Hotz  de- 
livered a  lecture  entitled,  "One  Horse- 
One  Rabbit,"  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  is  deserves. 

Mr.  Hotz  points  out  the  pitfalls  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as 
a  practiced  negotiator  himself  as  well  as 
an  observer  of  our  country's  efforts  in 
this  regard,  one  must  ponder  the  lessons 
Mr.  Hotz  has  gained  over  the  years.  Hotz 
says: 

The  simple  fact  of  life  Is  that  the  Soviets 
desperately  need  our  help  and  if  we  don't 
give  it  to  them  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
they  can  keep  up  with  us  across  the  board, 
from  agiiculture  to  ABM's. 

Further  on  he  notes : 

It  is  time  we  cut  out  all  tlie  sweet  talk 
and  settled  down  to  some  tough  realistic 
and  firm  negotiations  that  are  in  our  best 
interests  as  well  as  the  Soviets.  We  should 
ring  the  bell  publicly  on  their  SALT  I  vio- 
lations; toss  out  their  ground  rules  for 
SALT  H  negotiations;  and  offer  them  equita- 
bl«  trade  and  realistic  defense  posture  to 


defend  their  own  realm  without  tlircatening 
ours.  Faced  with  the  blunt  choice  that  offers 
them  the  choice  of  a  techrological  and  eco- 
nomic race  they  cannot  win  or  equitable 
trade  and  an  adequate  defense  of  their  liome- 
land,  they  would  have  to  give  some  .serious 
thought  to  changing  their  stance. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor concludes  by  maintaining  that  in 
order  to  effectively  pursue  a  realistic  ne- 
gotiating position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
will  have  to  develop  a  more  perceptive 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
country's  strength  and,  importantly,  de- 
velop a  stronger  will  to  push  American 
national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoas  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Hotz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Horse — One  RABBrr 
(By  Robert  B.  Hotz) 
Everything  has  a  price  and  your  chaiiman 
of  the  Lyman  Award  Committee  and  my  com- 
panion of  many  a  Moscow  campaign,  Jerry 
Hannifin,  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  de- 
liverance of  a  Lyman  Memorial  lecture  was 
required  before  I  could  take  this  trophy 
home.  So  partly  In  tribute  to  his  leadership 
of  our  delegation  on  forays  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  partly  because  our  future  rela- 
tions with  this  ethnic  conglomerate  are  a 
very  important  facet  of  oxu-  nation's  future, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
experiences  and  thoughts  on  cfealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Winston  Churchill  once 
said — "There  are  no  experts  on  Rtissia — only 
varying  degrees  of  Ignorance."  And  this  is 
very  true.  However,  for  the  past  20  years  my 
staff  and  myself  have  been  studying  Soviet 
aerospace  by  a  variety  of  methods,  some  of 
which  seem  equally  confusing  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Included  are  a  half  dozen  personal  visits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  which  I  watched 
their  air  shows,  met  almost  all  of  their  top 
aircraft  and  engine  designers,  and  some  of 
their  cosmonauts  and  ^ace  scientists,  flown 
more  than  12,000  miles  on  Aeroflot,  visited 
design  bureaus  and  production  factories  and 
drank  a  lot  of  vodka  and  Armenian  cognac. 
I  see  some  other  veterans  of  these  expedi- 
tions In  the  audience  and  they  can  testify  to 
the  rigors  of  the  toasting  rituals. 

For  some  years  now  It  has  been  apparent 
to  leadership  In  this  country  that  the  cold 
war  was  a  dangerously  outmoded  conc^t 
that  threatened  not  only  whatever  prospects 
for  peace  there  might  be  in  the  world  but 
also  posed  a  grave  threat  to  the  basic  insti- 
tutions of  oiu-  government.  The  harder  we 
fought  the  cold  war  the  more  the  tendency 
to  become  a  mirror  Image  of  our  opponents. 
It  may  be  that  the  Nixon-Klsslnger  detente 
has  provided  an  opportunity  to  conduct  fu- 
ture relations  between  the  VS.  and  the  USSR 
on  a  different  plane.  However,  If  that  is  cor- 
rect then  we  must  pursue  these  negotiations 
with  far  more  realism,  self  Interest  and 
determination  than  has  been  evident  dur- 
ing the  Initial  phase  of  detente.  The  way 
we  have  conducted  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  past  decade  reminds  me  of  an 
old  Milwaukee  wurstmacher's  recipe  for 
Rabbit  sausage. 

When  the  customers  complained  that  his 
"rabbit  sausage"  tasted  more  like  horsemeat 
he  defended  his  product  on  the  ground  that 
the  recipe  was  "50-50 — one  horse  and  one 
rabbit." 

If  you  think  this  is  an  exaggeration  listen 
to  Boris  Panushkln,  head  of  the  Soviet  pub- 
lishing trust.  After  pirating  U.S.  books  and 
magazines  Including  Aviation  Week  for  30 
years  without  any  payment  or  regard   for 
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cor>yrlght  law,  the  Soviets  recently  agreed  to 
join  the  International  Copyright  Federation, 
primarily  as  a  means  of  suppressing  pub- 
lication of  their  dissident  authors  abroad. 
In  explaining  the  new  policy  to  American 
publishers,  Gospodin  Panushkln  soiemnly 
announced  the  USSR  would  no  longer  re- 
print U.S.  publications  without  permission 
or  payment,  "except  when  it  was  necessary 
for  educational  purposes."  He  then  noted 
that  the  USSR  was  now  prepared  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  of  the  standard  subscription  price 
to  get  VS.  publications  legally.  After  offer- 
ing ten  cents  on  the  dollar  Mr.  Panushkln 
concluded,  "this  shows  we  are  willing  to 
meet  you  half  way."  One  rabbit  one  horse. 

Another  example  is  the  great  ruble  ripoff 
that  Is  perpetrated  on  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  every  year.  Outside  Russia  the 
ruble  Is  worth  about  40  cents.  Inside  Russia 
It  is  worth  whatever  the  Politburo  says.  They 
have  been  steadily  uprating  the  value  of  the 
ruble  against  the  dollar  until  they  now  say 
a  ruble  is  worth  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 
In  the  same  breath  they  value  the  Cuban 
peso,  which  outside  Cuba  is  normally  oitly 
good  for  lighting  cigars,  twenty  per  cent 
higher  than  the  U.S.  dollar.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  U.S.  correspondents  covering  that 
glorious  Nixon -Brezhnev  summit  meeting 
last  summer  had  to  pay  $105.  a  day  for  an 
Intourlst  hotel  room  not  quite  as  good  as 
an  ordinary  $20.  a  day  motel  room  in  Iowa. 

A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  great  razzle 
dazzle  meeting  In  Moscow  to  stimulate  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  toiu-ist  trade  which  the 
Soviets  need  badly  to  fill  their  skimpy  cof- 
fers of  hard  currency.  Nobody  in  the  U.S. 
delegation  even  raised  the  question  of  the 
inequltous  ruble  rip-off.  Tbe  conference  did 
break  up  on  another  Russian  rabbit  sausage 
'  deal  though.  The  Russians  are  In  the  stone 
age  of  Innkeeplng.  They  built  the  world's 
largest  hotel — the  2,000  room  Rossiya  off  Red 
Square.  But  they  buUt  It  In  five  sections, 
and  among  other  things  forgot  to  connect 
the  sections  Internally.  Anyway,  they  want 
U.S.  hotel  chains  to  build  three  modern 
hotels  In  Kiev,  Leningr&d  and  Moscow  and 
run  them  for  Intourlst.  But  the  Russians 
were  willing  only  to  sign  the  construction 
contracts  and  said  they  would  discuss  the 
management  contracts  only  after  the  hotels 
were  finished.  The  U.S.  hotel  men  were  too 
smart  for  that  and  walked  out.  The  Rus- 
sians will  be  back  because  they  need  the 
hotels  desperately.  But  you  can't  blame  them 
for  trying  such  an  outrageous  proposition 
after  the  ruble  rip-off,  the  wheat  deal  and 
Salt  I. 

Another  example  of  Soviet  style  reciprocity 
was  the  trip  of  U.S.  science  writers  to  the 
USSR.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department,  the  agreement  called  for 
each  U.S.  writer  not  only  to  pay  all  his 
expenses  In  the  USSR  but  also  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  for  a  Soviet  writer  to  visit  U.S. 
science  centers. 

You  all  found  out  about  the  great  grain 
robbery  at  the  supermarket  counters  last 
year  but  Isn't  it  incredible  that  they  almost 
pulled  it  off  again  this  year?  And  I  have  not 
seen  much  coverage  in  the  great  metropolitan 
dallies  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
refused  to  provide  the  crop  statistics  required 
by  another  one  of  those  U.S.-USSR  agree- 
ments, or  that  the  Soviets  refused  to  allow 
an  official  VS.  team  to  visit  the  virgin  lands 
of  Khazakstan  where  much  of  the  harvest 
failures  occur  even  though  the  agreement 
calls  for  on  site  Inspection.  If  the  Soviets 
won't  allow  on  site  Inspection  of  their  wheat 
crop  do  you  think  they  will  ever  hold  for 
on  site  Inspection  of  their  nuclear  or  missile 
sites? 

Now  let's  look  a  little  closer  to  home  and 
examine  some  fsicets  of  our  relations  In  the 
airline  business,  aerospace  and  Salt. 

When  Aeroflot  first  began  to  press  for  a 
Moscow -New  Tork  service  in  the  early  10603. 


I  wrote  an  editorial  asking  "Is  This  Route 
Necessary?"  Six  years  later  the  answer  Is 
emphatically  "no."  Once  again  we  traded 
the  Russians  things  they  badly  wanted  for 
no  tangible  advantage  to  us.  Pan  American 
has  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  flying  the 
Moscow  route  with  no  fiscal  help  from  the 
UJ3.  government.  This  and  a  lot  of  other  so 
called  "national  Interest"  routes  are  one  of 
the  reasons  for  Pan  American's  fiscal  plight. 

But  the  deal  was  worse  than  Just  money. 
Pan  Am  can't  sell  tickets  in  Moscow,  have 
an  office  where  ordinary  Russians  can  enter 
or  even  put  up  a  sign  anybody  can  see.  All 
foreign  airlines  operating  out  of  Moscow 
are  confined  to  upper  floor  rooms  in  the 
Metropole  Hotel — strictly  out  of  bounds  for 
ordinary  Russiarw.  Aeroflot  counters  that  it 
has  only  a  second  floor  office  In  New  Tork. 
That's  ti-ue.  But  It's  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
In  one  of  th^r  favorite  positions — on  top  of 
the  Czechs  who  have  the  first  floor. 

Aeroflot  controls  all  outgoing  traiflc  from 
Moscow  and  routes  business  to  other  airlines 
only  when  all  Its  flights  are  full.  It  even 
tried  to  block  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow 
from  shipping  freight  via  Pan  Am.  Even 
though  normal  traffic  wouldn't  sustain  the 
New  York  service,  Aeroflot  was  so  desperate 
to  record  good  traffic  statistics  that  It 
smuggled  thousand?  of  ticket  blanks  Into 
U.S.  and  Canada,  in  violation  of  the  bi- 
lateral agreement,  and  padded  the  flights 
with  freeloaders.  When  caught  red-handed 
by  the  CAB.  Aeroflot  paid  a  $40,000  fine  and 
promised  to  stoD. 

A  year  ago  when  we  were  in  Moscow.  Aero- 
flot was  desperately  trying  to  use  the  Brezh- 
nev visit  to  Washington  to  pry  loose  even 
more  concessions  from  the  NIxon-KIssinger 
detente.  When  we  pointed  out  that  Moscow- 
New  York  traffic  was  so  thin  it  barely  sup- 
ported Aeroflot's  bi-weekly  frequency  let 
alone  the  dally  service  they  wanted,  Sergei 
Pavlov  head  of  Aeroflot's  international  divi- 
sion said,  "That's  unimportant.  You  have 
a  market  and  we  have  a  country — let's  get 
together."  They  also  wanted  to  trade  traffic 
rights  to  Leningrad  where  less  than  100  peo- 
ple are  free  to  buy  an  airline  ticket  of  their 
choice,  for  traffic  rights  to  San  Francisco 
where  millions  can  exercise  that  right,  plus 
rights  beyond  to  a  trans  Paclflc  route.  That 
even  went  beyond  the  one  horse  one  rabbit 
recipe. 

For  the  12  years  that  the  Soviets  thought 
they  were  leading  in  the  world  In  space  ex- 
ploration they  rudely  rebuffed  all  of  the 
many  U.S.  proposals  for  co-operative  ven- 
tures In  space.  VPhen  it  flnally  dawned  on 
them  after  Apollo  how  far  behind  they  were 
falling  in  manned  space  flight  they  changed 
their  tune  and  began  negotiating  what  is 
now  the  Apollo-Soyuz  mission  or  as  some 
Houston  wags  say,  the  great  wheat  deal  in 
the  sky. 

There  is  a  legitimate  purpose  In  the  ASTP 
mission  in  developing  a  common  docking 
system  for  space  rescue.  Some  day  somebody 
will  have  to  use  that  system  to  rescue  a  space 
crew  from  orbit.  And  It  will  be  worth  every 
nickel  It  costs.  But  the  question  is  "whose 
nickel?  "  The  U.S.  Is  engineering  and  paying 
for  the  docking  system  and  adapter  module. 
It  will  do  all  the  docking  maneuvering  with 
the  Apollo.  The  Soviets  will  provide  a  stable, 
we  hope,  and  passive  Soyuz  target.  For  this 
the  Soviets  will  try  to  convince  their  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  had 
achieved  parity  with  us  In  manned  space 
flight.  Well  that's  all  right.  Let  them  try. 
But  that  wasn't  their  real  goal  In  promoting 
the  mission.  They  wanted  to  tap  into  the 
mainstream  of  U.S.  Apollo  manned  space 
flight  technology  and  wipe  out  their  ten  year 
deflcit.  Fortunately  that  isn't  going  to  hap- 
pen. But  it  was  a  near  miss  In  the  early 
euphoria  of  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  detente. 
Some  of  the  NASA  hierarchy  have  been 
pretty  pusillanimous  about  resisting  Soviet 


pressure  for  total  secrecy  on  the  program. 
Some  timid  NASA  souls  get  very  upset  when 
the  Soviets  objected  to  a  detailed  design 
story  we  ran  on  the  Soyuz  spacecraft.  How- 
ever, after  scaring  NASA  the  Soviets  pon- 
dered the  series  and  apparently  the  more 
they  looked  at  it  the  better  they  liked  it.  In 
about  three  months  a  very  similar  detailed 
story  on  Soyuz  appeared  In  their  own  Aero- 
nautics and  Cosmos  magazine. 

Rather  than  getting  upset  and  stricken 
with  secrecy  every  time  the  Russians  object 
to  some  open  discussion  of  their  program, 
I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  NASA  to 
remind  the  Soviets  that  we  have  conducted 
the  most  successful  space  program  In  the 
world  In  a  completely  open  atmosphere  whUe 
their  super-secret  space  program  has  run 
into  a  steady  series  of  catastrophes. 

The  Soviet  space  program  Is  so  compart- 
mentalized by  secrecy  and  bureaucracy  that 
they  don't  even  know  yet  what  their  prob- 
lems really  are.  This  was  demonstrated  last 
year  when  we  visited  the  cosmonaut  training 
center  at  Star  City  and  asked  Vladimir  Sha- 
talov  the  commandant  some  design  questions 
about  a  reentered  Soyuz  test  vehicle  they  had 
on  display.  Shatalov  had  a  unique  record  of 
three  successful  Soyuz  flights  but  he  didn't 
answer  the  questions.  "You  think  I  am  being 
evasive,  but  I  am  not,"  he  told  us.  "I  know 
from  talking  to  Slayton  and  Stafford  that 
your  astronauts  participate  in  the  design  and 
building  of  spacecraft.  But  in  the  Soviet 
Union  cosmonauts  do  not.  They  give  us  the 
spacecraft  and  say  'Fly  it.'  I  Just  don't  know 
the  answers  to  your  questions." 

The  Soviets  have  learned  a  lot  from  the 
Apollo-Soyuz  program  about  management, 
operational  procedures,  command  and  con- 
trol systems  and  data  accumulation  and  re- 
duction systems,  but  that's  no  great  barm 
because  they  couldnt  really  apply  it  to  their 
space  program  without  changing  their  whole 
political  system. 

They  recently  tried  the  same  technology 
tap  technique  to  our  airplane  business.  The 
Soviet  policy  of  super  secrecy  and  Isolation 
has  left  them  trailing  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  at  least  ten  years  in  commercial  trans- 
port technology.  Peter  Dementlev,  Minister 
of  Aircraft  Production,  frankly  admitted  It 
to  us  when  he  laid  on  an  unprecedented 
schedule  of  visits  to  design  bureaus  and  pro- 
duction plants  last  year. 

"We  have  a  good  aircraft  Industry,"  he 
said.  "It  has  served  our  country  well  In  Its 
ho\u-s  of  need  and  we  are  stUl  making  prog- 
ress. But  we  have  been  Isolated  and  now 
find  we  are  not  making  progress  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  have  fallen  so  far  be- 
hind we  must  have  help.  Boeing  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney  are  the  best  in  the  world.  We 
should  not  be  too  proud  to  learn  from  them." 

They  are  now  trying  to  siphon  out  of  the 
United  States  the  20  years  of  knowledge  and 
hardware  that  has  given  this  country  world 
leadership  in  the  airline  transport  business 
for  three  decades.  They  started  out  with  a 
pitch  to  buy  wide  body  jets  which  Aeroflot 
needs  very  badly.  Not  only  Is  their  own  TU- 
154  In  deep  technical  trouble  but  they  simply 
don't  have  any  capability  for  the  wide-body 
transport  generation.  Very  quickly  the  pitch 
to  buy  aircraft  was  turned  Into  phase  one, 
with  phase  two  a  pitch  to  buy  all  of  the  tech- 
nology for  basic  new  aircraft  design,  get  U.S. 
companies  to  build  and  equip  production 
facilities,  train  Soviet  workers  to  operate 
them  for  a  few  years,  and  then  give  the 
front  door  key  to  Peter  Dementlev. 

They  also  want  software  of  aU  descriptions. 
They  offered  Boeing  ten  million  dollars  for 
their  basic  design  manuals.  They  want  pow- 
ered control  system  technology  from  Duuglas 
and  Lockheed,  big  fan  engine  technology 
from  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  whole  traffic  con- 
trol systems  from  Raytheon,  Sperry  and  IBM. 
For  nearly  a  year  Soviet  aerospace  delega- 
tions   roamed    freely    throughout    the    U.S. 
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aerospace  Industry  trying  to  make  deals 
without  any  security  or  policy  control  by  tlie 
U.S.  government. 

Now  there  are  some  harder  and  more  real- 
istic looks  being  taken  at  the  national  value 
of  these  exports  and  some  firm  policy  guide- 
lines and  screening  procedures  organized. 
The  Soviets  got  a  flat  no  on  the  aircraft  plant 
deal  and  the  Poles  got  a  reject  on  their  semi- 
conductor plant  program.  But  the  Soviets  are 
not  discouraged.  They  are  still  dangling  the 
bait  of  747  and  1011  purchases  which  would 
pose  no  great  threat  since  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  copy  them  in  our  life- 
time. But  they  have  not  given  up  on  the 
plant  deals  and  will  come  back  at  us  again 
and  again  in  various  combinations  and  pack- 
ages. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  "Can  we 
deal  with  the  Russians  and  is  the  game  worth 
the  stakes?"  I  think  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions Is.  "Yes,  but". 

Tou  can  do  it  as  long  as  you  understand 
bow  the  Russians  play  the  game  and  the 
stakes  they  are  playing  for. 

You  can  do  it  if  you  have  something  they 
really  need. 

You  can  do  It  if  you  have  the  determina- 
tion to  hold  out  for  your  goals  and  have  no 
inhibitions  against  matching  the  Russians' 
rudeness  In  the  clinch.  If  you  walk  out  on 
the  negotiations  a  few  times  it  Just  proves 


woT?iL^?m^rt\ri!:t\\Vrve'?.:-  SSioni?^d"\*^%'°"^  °',  "^^  ^^«"* 
posed  of  our  ABM  technology.  It  Is  the  B-1  «<^f  o^c  trend.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Bomber,  the  Trident  submarine  launched  ^^^  '"^*  *"^  article  be  printed  In  the 
mlssUe,  and  the  air  laimched  ICBM  being  RECORD. 


developed  by  the  Air  Force.  II  we  scrap  any 
of  tliese  programs  as  a  Salt  II  bargaining 
chip  we  deserve  the  fate  that  will  eveutxially 
over  take  us. 

Fortunately  I  detect  a  significant  change 
in  the  detente  atmosphere  In  the  direction 
of  more  realism,  toughness  and  assessment 
of  national  Interest. 

Senator  Scoop  Jackson  scored  a  notably 
victory  in  his  stubborn  demand  that  the 
Soviets  relax  their  emigration  policies  before 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows:  •  ' 

The  Day  the  Shah  Was  Shy 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

For  this  I  need  dim  Ughts  and  cobwebs. 
It  is  the  interior  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
walnut-paneled  clubs,  but  there  is  a  sense 
of  opulence  gone  to  dust.  The  rooms  are 
empty,  except  for  an  occasional  spider  nest- 


they  would  get  favorable  tariff  trade  treat-  led  under  the  ear  of  a  marble  Minerva  and 

ment.  It  shows  the  Soviets  can  te  moved  at  the  great  oaken  bar,  a  bartender  old  and 

when   they   want   something   badly   enough  greenish-gray,  who  has  given  up  polishine 

and  you  are  wUling  to  stand  firm.  the  glasses.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  world  in 

Secretary     of     Defense     Schlesinger     has  tere.  but  the  end  feels  very  near, 
brought  a  new  realism  to  both  the  U.S.  Salt  I  move  through  a  gloomy  mist.  The  bar- 
stance    and    the    standards    for    export    of  tender  watches  my  approach  without  hope 
technology.  for  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  club  and  he 


NASA  is  finally  beginning  to  press  for  a 
more  open  Soyuz-ApoUo  program  although 
not  nearly  hard  enough. 

And  even  the  State  Department  has  re- 
buffed Aerofiot's  most  outrageous  demands. 

We  are  now  operating  from  a  position  of 
towering  strength  relative   to  Soviets  mill- 


knows  that  no  one  else  can  afford  a  beer 
which  now  costs  $60-mUlion  a  glass. 

Only  three  men  in  the  world  can  still 
afford  a  glass  of  beer.  They  are  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. King  Faisal  and  the  Shah  of  Iran.  They 
are.  In  fact,  the  only  men  left  on  earth  who 
can  afford  anything  now  that  the  law  of  s\xp- 


tnthrm   ;!;,,»;»  «:»     .J;         ^k     ?  ^^^^'  technically  and  economically  and  we  Ply  and  demand  has  been  so  long  reDealed 

^osuion    AU  t^o  ot^nwJ^tZ  T^fSZ  ***'^  *^«  ""^^^  *°  maintain  that^posltion.  Under  the  new  law,  prTces?o  uJLle^ald 

Sffpi  ^^;o«H.^=  c.™  ^„T       ^  fvf^     t^  "  *°^d  ^  a  fatal  national  tragedTlf  we  goes  down,  and  they  have  gone  m  high  t^t 

^^mente^d  get^^yllnd  of^reeCn^^  f'."*""*''  "  """"^  '°'  *'^*'  «^«  °'  agreements  only  these  three  coLumerl  aAfeffto  k^p 

arguments  and  get  any  kind  of  agreement.  that  are  valid  only  as  long  as  they  are  useful  the  great  engines  of  business  turning.  Last 


You  can  do  it  if  you  have  the  strength  and 
the  will  to  use  it  to  defend  your  vital  na- 
tional interests. 

In  the  era  of  Nlxon-Klsslnger  detente,  U.S. 
Government  policy  was  to  give  the  Soviets 
almost  everything  they  asked  for.  Ovu:  nego- 
tiators were  afraid  to  get  tough  for  fear  they 
might  upset  detente.  Some  fatuous  agricul- 
ture official  even  Justified  the  great  gram 
robbery  on  the  grounds  that  it  "helped 
detente". 

The  first  Salt  negotiations  were  tjrpical  of 
that  era  and  its  one-sided  results.  The  Soviets 
were  genuinely  scared  by  our  advanced  ABM 
technology.  They  were  willing  to  give  up  a 
lot  to  stop  It  in  its  tracks.  Instead  of  pressing 
for  any  real  concessions  from  the  Soviets  we 
conceded  them  not  only  a  significant  numer- 
ical superiority  in  ICBMs  and  throw  weight 
but  also  were  so  naive  as  to  write  the  treaty 
In  language  that  left  the  Soviets  a  number 
of  significant  technical  loopholes  to  legally 
violate  its  intent.  We  thought  that  our  tech- 
nological superiority  In  multiple  warheads 
'would  overbalance  the  Soviets'  numerical 
superiority.  And  so  it  did. 

But  the  Ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  treaty 
and  the  champagne  toast  bubbles  had  barely 
burst,  when  the  Soviets  unveiled  a  massive 
development  program  to  overcome  our  ad- 
vantage and  MIRV  their  new  generation  of 
ICBMs.  In  addition  they  used  the  treaty 
langnag^  loopholes  to  put  larger  missiles  Into 
their  old  silos  by  using  a  cold  launch  pop-up 
technique  similar  to  the  submarine  launched 


to  the  Soviets.  year,  for  example.  General  Motors  made  only 

The  simple  fact  of  life  is  that  the  Soviets  one  car.  but  was  able  to  show  its  usual  good 
desperately  need  our  help  and  if  we  don't  profit  margin  by  seUing  it  to  King  Faisal  for 
give  it  to  them  there  Is  no  way  In  the  world     $4.6-billion. 

they  can  keep  up  with  us  across  the  board  ^  Pass  the  bartender  without  speaking, 
from  agriculture  to  ABMs.  Look  at  the  The  Ktag  and  the  Shah  are  In  the  library 
record.  They   are   reminiscing   about   the   day   last 

We  started  five  years  late  In  space  and  winter  when  Aristotle  Onassls  was  priced 
now  are  at  least  ten  years  ahead.  out  of  the  market.  Onassls  had  needed  a  new 

We  started  about  even  In  ICBM  develop-  P**'  of  pants.  His  taUor,  having  sold  only 
ment  and  are  now  way  ahead  with  MIRV    *  '"  " 

and  MARV  guidance  technology,  solid  pro- 
pulsion, conunand  and  control  systems,  war- 
bead  efficiency. 

We  didn't  build  a  new  fighter  for  necu-Iy 
20  years  and  their  Foxbat  and  Flogger  daz- 
zled the  world  In  the  early  19708.  But  we  are 
now  reaching  two  generations  beyond  them 
with  the  F14,  15,  16  and  17  fighter  programs. 


two  pairs  of  pants  the  preceding  year,  told 
Onassls  he  would  have  to  double  the  price 
to  stay  in  business.  Onassls,  not  having  the 
$850-mllllon  which  the  pants  would  have 
cost,  dropped  out  of  the  pants  market,  and 
hasn't  been  heard  of  since. 

The  tailor  raised  the  price  of  pants  to  $1.5- 
bllllon  in  response  to  the  fall  In  demand. 

'I  am  glad  I  don't  have  to  buy  pants," 


In  electronic  countermeasures  and  smart  ^^ig  Faisal  Is  saying  as  I  drift  up  behind 

weapons,  from  which  a  target  can't  escape,  him. 

we  are  a  long  generation  ahead.  The   Shah   Is   worried   about  Rockefeller. 

It  is  time  we  cut  out  all  the  sweet  talk  "RockefeUer  needs  pants  in  the  worst  way," 

and  settled  down  to  some  tough  realistic  and  ^*  f^^'  to  the  King. 


firm  negotiations  that  are  In  our  best  In- 
terests as  well  as  the  Soviets.  We  should  ring 
the  bell  pubUcly  on  their  Salt  I  violations; 
toss  out  their  groimd  niles  for  Salt  n  negoti- 
ations; and  offer  them  equitable  trade  and  a 
realistic  defense  posture  to  defend  their  own 
realm  without  threatening  ours.  Faced  with 
a  blunt  choice  that  offers  them  the  choice  of 
a  technological  and  economic  race  they  can- 
not win  or  equitable  trade  and  an  adequate 
defense  of  their  homeland,  they  would  have 


I  know,"  murmurs  the  King.  "Those  bags 
at  the  knees  are  disgraceful." 

"Not  only  that,"  says  the  Shah.  "The 
pants  are  also  worn  out  In  the  seat." 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Shah  Is  alarmed. 
If  Rockefeller  cannot  buy  pants,  he,  the 
Shah,  will  become  the  last  pants  consumer 
on  the  planet,  and  the  tailor  will  have  to 
raise  his  pants  price  to  $3-binion  to  main- 
tain his  customary  profit  level. 

"Frankly,"  says  the  King.  "I  do  not  be- 


X'?^M'TnX"thrt°4^[eToLTofT;     *«  ^^   -r^1erTo;ik  mought't^  chLSnl     "^^  ^'^^^*""  »>-  — «^  moneyTeVio 
bile  ICBM.— A  point  that  was  left  out  of  the     ^^i^  stance  «»^"'B     i,yy  ^  p^j^  ^j  shoestrings." 

agreement  at  the  Soviets' specific  request  and         !>„<.«»_»'«■  _,  ^-^   ^  .  .    .  ' "  -       .- 

-  -    -  -  -  ^     perceptive   understanding  and  appreciation 

of  our  own  xmlque  strengths  and  a  far 
stronger  will  to  push  for  otir  own  national 
Interests.  The  lack  of  this  Is  a  Russian  ace 


their  activity — another  specific  violation  of 
the  Salt  treaty. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  ring  the  bell  on  the 


"That  may  be  why  he's  been  wearing  those 
wooden  shower  clogs  for  the  past  month," 
says  the  Shah. 

I  have  had  news  for  them.  I  give  It  to  them 
straight.  "Rockefeller  went  to  the  store  for 
milk  this  morning,  learned  that  the  price 


Soviet  violations  of  Salt  I  and  develop  a  far     i^  the  hole  that  they  baS.  on  forTe  long    »'»'*  ^^"  ^  «1.3-bIlllon  and  couldn't  pay, 
°"^^"'  ^^'^  ™°'*  realistic  stance  for  the  up-     run.  And  that  ladles  and  gentlemen  imiy  be     ??ckefeller  has  been  driven  out  of  the  mar- 

the  fatal  fiaw  In  our  future  as  a  nation. 


coming  arms  negotiations  in  Moscow.  One 
problem  Is  that  most  of  our  negotiators  are 
technically  illiterate  and  think  weapon  char- 
acteristics are  insignificant  details.  One  of 
the  principal  Salt  I  negotiators  told  his  mili- 
tary adviser:  "You  must  understand  we  are 
negotiattng  agreements  on  broad  principles, 
dent  bother  me  with  hardware  details." 


ket." 


THE  FOLLY  OP  THE   RECENT  ECO- 
NOMIC TREND 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Rossen 
Baker  wrote  an  article  in  the  New  Yoric 


They  blanch,  for  now  ther»  are  only  two 
of  them  left. 

The  King  nudges  the  Shah  as  one  good  fd- 
low  to  another.  "Why  don't  you  go  buy  a 
quart  of  milk  so  they  dont  have  to  double 
the  price?"  he  suggests. 

The  Shah  smiles  at  the  King.  What  Is  be 
thinking?  Could  tbe  King,  too,  be  approach- 
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Ing  the  end  of  his  rope?  At  this  moment,  a 
phone  rings  dustily.  It  is  the  telephone  com- 
pany asking  for  the  King. 

The  King  listens.  The  telephone  company 
wants  to  Improve  his  service  but  cannot  un- 
less it  has  additional  revenues  to  ofi'set  losses 
arlsmg  from  the  fact  that  it  has  only  two 
subscribers  left  in  the  world.  The  telephone 
company  has,  therefore,  decided  to  increase 
his  rate  for  his  convenience,  from  $GO-bilUon 
to  $90-billion  a  year. 

The  King  buckles  at  the  knees  and  belt. 
"Out  of  the  market  are  you?"  asks  the  Shah. 
"Then  I  am  the  last  consumer  on  earth." 

Alone  the  Shah  decides  to  fiy  home  to  his 
beloved  peacock  throne.  Placing  a  $50-mll- 
lion  coin  In  the  pay  phone,  he  calls  Pan 
American.  They  are  delighted  to  book  him, 
but  since  they  have  had  bo  passengers  for 
the  past  two  years  they  have  had  to  raise 
the  fare  to  HOO-bUIion. 

The  Shah  is  $10-bllUon  shy.  The  head- 
lines that  evening  are  grim.  "Shah  Shy!" 
they  scream.  There  Is  nobody  left  on  earth 
who  can  afford  to  buy  anything,  which 
means  tliat  all  prices  will  have  to  double 
at  once. 


MAURITIUS'  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
the  United  States,  Mauritius,  celebrated 
her  Independence  Day. 

Recently,  this  valiant  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  suffered  a  disaster  in  the 
form  of  a  cyclone  which  virtually  de- 
stroyed the  sugar  crop.  Over  the  years. 
Mauritius  has  struggled  to  make  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  some  900,000  inhabitants 
by  developing  a  diversified  economy. 
Still,  it  Is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  are  engaged  In  agricultural 
pursuits,  increasing  the  Impact  of  the 
cyclone. 

Because  of  the  heavy  losses  of  sugar, 
the  Government  of  Mauritius  has  en- 
couraged rapid  industrialization  and  for- 
eign investment. 

In  1844,  a  U.S.  consulate  was  opened 
In  Mauritius  and  in  1969  It  was  elevated 
to  an  embassy.  During  many  of  our  space 
shots  and  explorations.  Mauritius  served 
as  a  base  for  research  aircraft  and  search 
and  rescue  missions. 

Because  Mauritius  imports  most  of  Its 
foodsttiffs  as  well  as  most  of  its  consimier 
goods,  her  Imports  always  exceed  her 
exports  leaving  a  deficit  balance  of  pay- 
ments. However,  with  a  large  sugar  quota 
Mauritius  has  accepted  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  who,  although  small  In  num- 
ber, have  made  an  impact  on  the  people 
throughout  the  island. 

To  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Seewoosa- 
gur  Ramgoolam,  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Mauritius,  I  wish  them  a 
speedy  recovery  from  the  cyclone  dam- 
age, peace,  and  prosperity  on  this  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


THE  FREE  MARKET  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  basic 
assumption  of  the  many  economic  schools 
of  thought  is  that  our  economic  policies 
rely  on  the  free  market  system.  A  com- 
mentary by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  looks 
at  this  assumption  quite  critically  and 
warns  that  we  possibly  could  lose  those 
few  vestiges  of  that  free  market  that  are 
left  if  care  is  not  exercised  in  formulat- 
ing future  economic  policies.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To  Understand  the  Free  KUrket   System, 
You  Have  TO  •   •   • 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

While  he  may  have  been  mistaken  about 
some  things,  there  is  a  new  appreciation  of 
Jc^n  Maynard  Keynes'  remark  that  "the 
ideas  of  economists  and  political  philoso- 
phers, both  when  they  are  right  and  when 
they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful  than 
is  commonly  understood.  Indeed,  the  world 
is  ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  quite  exempt  from 
any  Intellectual  influence,  are  usually  the 
slaves  of  some  defunct  economist."  So  we 
shouldn't  be  disappointed  that  our  leading 
people  are  slow  to  give  up  ideas  that  are 
rapidly  provUig  to  be  faUacious. 

A  few,  like  Harvard's  Wassily  Leontlef,  are 
quoted  as  saying,  "Policy  today  Is  completely 
at  a  dead  end,"  but  more  are  like  his  col- 
league, professor  Otto  Eckstein,  who  seems 
to  prefer  to  hold  on  to  the  past  and  hope 
for  the  best.  "We  either  work  our  way  out 
of  this  mess  in  1975  or  we  are  in  real  trouble," 
says  Eckstein,  who  has  great  influence  In 
Washington.  "If  policy  does  not  meet  the 
challenge  next  year,  we'U  have  to  change  the 
economic  system."  (New  York  Times,  Dec 
29). 

Before  we  do  that,  however,  we're  going 
to  have  to  change  our  understanding  of  the 
system.  That  understanding  Is  presently 
based  on  the  proposition  that  we  are  oper- 
ating In  a  free-market  economy,  and.  there- 
fore, when  things  go  bad.  all  we  need  do 
is  restore  the  market  to  health. 

To  persuade  yourself  that  this  is  indeed 
a  free-market  system  you  need  to  turn  your 
brain  Into  a  pretzel.  That  is  what  academic 
economists  have  done,  argues  Richard  Good- 
win In  The  New  Yorker  magazine  (Jan.  6). 
He  compares  the  Intellectual  contortions  of 
conventional  economists  and  their  faith  In 
the  existence  of  the  market  system  to  the 
Ptolemaic  explanation  of  how  our  solar  sys- 
tem works. 

To  account  for  the  fact  that  some  stars 
seemed  to  change  speed  and  others  to  re- 
verse direction,  "astronomers  constructed  a 
model  of  the  universe  in  which  stars  and 
planets  moved  around  each  other  while 
moving    around    the   earth;    circles    within 

circles  within  circles;  cycles  and  epicycles 

all    rotating    In   one    grand   design,"    writes 
Goodwin. 

The  complexity  and  obscurantism  of  the 
Ptolemaic  universe  did  account  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  an  astro- 
naut would  have  a  rough  time  using  such  a 
map  to  get  to  the  moon.  So  also  can  It  be 
said  that  the  mental  acrobatics  cf  our  eco- 
nomic thinkers  describe  the  workings  of  our 
society,  but  It  Isn't  going  to  help  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  out  of  work  to  find  Jobs. 
In  fact  the  accepted  understanding  In  higher 
places  at  the  moment  Is  that  the  Jobless 
rates  will  never  go  down  to  what  they  once 
were. 

Goodwin  writes  that  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  movmg  rapidly  toward  a  state  cap- 
italism. "In  which  the  people  as  taxpayers 
are  compelled  to  support  these  private  in- 
dustries they  did  not.  or  could  not.  support 
as  consumers  .  .  .  (hence)  .  .  .  our  most 
important  economic  institutions  .  .  .  have 
been  able  to  break  free  of  the  market  itself, 
and  constitute  themselves  as  private  econ- 
omy ..."  As  Goodwin  points  out.  there  is 
no  sense  in  buttressing  the  market  system 
If  major  chunks  of  our  economy  have  ex- 
cluded themselves  from  It,  and  yet  that  Is 
the  thrust  of  much  of  our  present  policy 
making. 
Most  of  us,  of  course,  have  been  reared 


to  regard  a  free-market  economy  m:re  as 
an  attribute  of  virtue  than  as  an  instrument 
of  great  utility.  Whatever  markets  may  do 
for  the  soul,  they're  also  the  only  mecha- 
nism we  have  for  establishing  price,  and  it 
Is  through  prices  that  we  can  determine 
costs. 

In  nations  like  Eursia  they  try  to  admin- 
ister prices  and  costs,  assigning  an  artitrary 
value  to  them,  but  with  millions  of  different 
kinds  of  Items  belrg  produced,  the  results 
are  confusion,  shortages,  mlsallocations  and. 
most  Ironically  for  a  socialist  state,  great 
difficulty  in  plannmg  auythmg. 

As  we  withdraw  great  chunks  of  oar  own 
economy  from  the  market  and  therefore 
from  the  price  and  cost  system,  we  begin  to 
encounter  the  same  difficulties  the  Russians 
have.  How  do  we  resplrate  an  administered 
price  Industry  like  automobiles  without 
paymg  more  than  we  should?  Or,  as  Goodwin 
asks,  how  do  we  Judge  the  efficiency  of  a 
corporation  like  AT&T? 

To  rescue  us  from  the  current  slumn  there 
are  all  sorts  of  proposals  on  the  table  for 
a'.locitirg  money,  but  can  we  know  what 
we  are  doing  when  we  can't  measure  the 
resources  we're  allocating  to  price-less  "pri- 
vate economies?"  Increasingly  we  are  with- 
out the  means  to  reach  our  own  economic 
goals,  so  that  Goodwin  is  correct  In  warning 
us  that  we  may  finish  not  by  allocating 
abundance,  but  by  rationing  scarcity. 


NEEDED:  A  FOOD  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  very  informative 
article  In  the  March/April  issue  of 
Challenge  magazine  entitled,  "TTie  Perils 
of  Wheat  Trading  Without  a  Grains  Pol- 
icy," by  Prof.  Carl  Schramm,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

The  article  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Soviet  grain  purchases  in  1972.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture knew  early  in  1972  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  likely  to  experience  a  serious 
crop  failure.  While  this  information  was 
shared  with  the  gi-ain  exporters,  fanners 
did  not  learn  of  this  situation  until  about 
the  time  that  the  transactions  were  pub- 
licly announced. 

The  article  also  charges  that  three 
traders  understated  actual  demand  so 
that  even  the  Government  was  not  aware 
of  how  much  trading  was  taking  place  on 
the  commodities  market. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  What 
have  we  learned  from  these  transactions? 
Have  we  taken  the  necessary  precautions 
to  protect  our  supplies  and  prevent  severe 
market  fluctuations? 

This  article  concludes: 

A  grains  policy  Is  needed  to  coordinate  both 
diplomatic  and  domestic  agricultural  goals, 
a  policy  that  has  been  painfully  absent  in  the 
past. 

I  have  suggested  that  what  we  need  Is 
a  national  food  and  agricultural  policy 
to  assure  our  farmers  a  fair  return  and 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  for 
our  consumers. 

■nie  United  States  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion In  the  world  as  the  major  food  sur- 
plus nation.  Our  country  has  the  right 
land  and  technology  for  even  greater  pro- 
duction increases  in  the  future. 

The  article  points  out  the  need  for  im- 
proved marketing  information  so  that  all 
of  the  actors  In  the  market  can  behave 
more  economically. 
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The  foreign  policy  food  implications 
are  outlined  including  various  strategies 
for  providing  U.S.  food  assistance.  It  Is 
clear  that  any  policy  has  pitfalls  and  par- 
ticularly In  a  tight  market  situation. 
What  is  also  clear  is  that  the  United 
States  can  hardly  overlook  countries 
which  are  In  need  of  food.  We  can  de- 
bate approaches,  but  the  central  life- 
saving  characteristics  of  food  cannot  be 
denied. 

This  article  provides  a  great  deal  of 
food  for  thought  and.  while  I  would  not 
necessarily  support  all  its  conclusions,  It 
should  be  reviewed  carefully.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

as  follows: 

The  Perils  op  Wheat  Trading  Wmion  a 

Grains  Policy 

(By  Carl  J.  Schramm) 

To  meet  the  need.s  of  a  world  warring  with 
famine,  we  need  to  replace  haphazard  man- 
agement of  U.S.  grain  resources  witli  a  com- 
prehensive grains  policy.) 

In  1972,  one  momentous  event  made  pain- 
fully clear  a  number  of  contradictions  be- 
tween America's  domestic  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  Its  diplomatic  goals.  That  event  was 
the  Russian  wheat  deal.  Over  one-fifth  (11.2 
million  tons)  of  the  1972  American  Crop  was 
sold  to  the  Soviets  at  bargin  prices,  resulting 
in  such  shortages  In  the  domestic  wheat  and 
flour  markets  that  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
nearly  doubled. 

ROW  THE  TRADE  WAS  MADE 

The  wheat  deal  was  conceived  by  Henry 
lUsslnger.  who  saw  grain  trading  with  the 
Russians  as  a  key  component  of  detente  and 
a  potential  boon  to  otir  balance  of  payments. 
In  Moscow  on  April  18,  Secretary  Butz  pro- 
posed an  agreement  to  the  Russians  which 
woiUd  permit  them  to  purchase  $750  miUion 
with  of  grain  during  the  next  five  years  and 
would  provide  all  necessary  funding  through 
the  U.S.  Commodities  Credit  Corporation,  to 
be  refinanced  by  U.S.  banks.  The  Russians 
repudiated  the  Butz  offer  even  though  they 
admitted  that  their  1971  wheat  crop  had 
been  disastrous  and  that  the  1972  harvest 
was  not  shaping  up  well.  President  Nixon 
renewed  the  offer  at  the  April  summit,  but 
again  It  met  with  little  interest.  Throughout 
the  spring,  the  Soviets  had  been  actlvriy 
buying  grain  futures  in  world  markets,  and 
by  June  1  had  spoken  for  every  available 
bushel  of  export  wheat  in  the  world.  When 
the  prospects  for  their  domestic  crop  dis- 
integrated, the  Russians  finally  sent  a  trad- 
ing party  to  the  United  States.  On  July  8. 
after  a  week  of  negotiations.  President  Nixon 
announced  the  signing  of  a  Soviet-American 
trade  agreement.  The  pact  provided  up  to 
$750  million  of  U.S.-financed  purchasing 
over  a  five-year  period.  The  administration 
assumed  that  the  purchases  would  be  rather 
evenly  spread  over  five  years,  but,  as  It 
turned  out,  the  Soviets  exercised  almost  the 
entire  option  in  the  first  year. 

Had  any  other  government  been  dealing 
with  the  Russians,  it  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  delivering  the  grain,  and  the 
diplomatic  agreement  would  also  have  been 
the  sales  agreement.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  grain  Is  generally  sold  by  private 
interests,  with  the  government's  role  limited 
to  approving  sales  and  Issuing  export  licenses. 
On  June  28,  the  day  after  the  Russians  ar- 
rived In  Washington  to  begin  negot'ations, 
they  also  began  meeting  with  representatives 
of  six  of  the  largest  grain-trading  firms: 
Continental  Grain,  CargUl.  Oarnac,  Cook, 
Bunge,  and  Louis  Dreyfus.  These  firms  con- 
trot  vast  reservw  of  American  grain  and  over 


90  percent  of  all  U.S.  grain  exports.  Of  the 
six,  only  Cook  Industries  ia  publicly  owned. 
Pour  of  the  six  are  held  by  foreign  interests, 
one  Argentinian,  two  French,  and  one  Swiss. 

This  confused  sharing  of  responsibilities 
for  foreign  export  between  the  government 
and  the  grain  traders  has  traditionally  led 
to  special  regulations  and  practices  which 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  traders  at  the 
expense  of  farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consum- 
ers. In  the  aftermath  of  the  1972  Russian 
trade,  the  inherent  policy  conflicts  and  the 
collusion  among  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultxire  (USDA),  and 
the  grain  exporters  all  came  to  the  surface. 
The  1972  sale  compromised  the  public  In- 
terest in  at  least  three  areas. 

Control  of  information.  The  USDA  con- 
stantly monitors  world  crops  through  a  com- 
plex sj-stem  of  agricultural  attach^,  observ- 
ers at  key  grain  markets,  and  satellite  photo- 
graphs: thus  it  knew  that  the  Russian  wheat 
crop  wa.s  going  to  be  a  massive  failure  as 
early  as  February  1972.  Yet,  farmers  were  not 
■rtlerted  to  the  Impending  Ruasian  demand 
for  U.S.  grain,  while  the  traders  were.  In 
one  Instance,  Undersecretary  of  Agricxilture 
Clarence  Palmby  quit  his  government  post 
and  Joined  Continental  on  June  7.  Prior  to 
his  move,  Palmby  had  been  in  charge  of  set- 
ting up  the  Russian  trade  and  coordinating 
the  intelligence  reports  on  the  status  of  Rus- 
sian crops.  Acting  on  the  USDA  information, 
the  traders  secured  commitments  for  vast 
amounts  of  wheat  in  the  futures  markets 
well  in  advance  of  the  Russian  agreement. 
If  farmers  had  had  the  same  Information, 
futures  prices  would  have  risen  much  earlier 
In  the  year;  farmers  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
who  harvested  wheat  In  June  sold  at  around 
$1.40  per  bushel,  whereas  farmers  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas  who  harvested  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  after  the  deal  was  an- 
nounced received  $2.60  per  bashel. 

Market  manipulation.  In  addition  to  ac- 
quiring inside  information.  It  appears  that 
the  traders  also  manipulated  the  market  by 
providing  false  reports  to  the  USDA's  Com- 
modities pnd  Exchange  Authority,  which 
regulates  commodities  markets.  In  order  to 
prevent  siiecul.itlon  and  market  cornering, 
the  government  requires  traders  to  file  daily 
reports  on  all  transactions  as  well  as  their 
net  long-  and  short-term  positions,  and 
weekly  reports  on  their  grain  holdings.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1972,  three  companies 
provided  daily  and  weekly  reports  that  gross- 
ly understated  actual  demand.  As  a  result, 
even  the  government  was  not  aware  of  how 
much  trading  was  occtirring  on  the  com- 
modities market. 

Subsidy  speculation.  Since  domestic  farm 
prices  are  often  higher  than  price  levels 
abroad,  the  government  has  subsidized  ex- 
ports to  make  world  markets  attractive  to 
American  farmers.  Traditionally,  the  subsidy 
represents  the  difference  between  the  world 
prices  determined  at  Rotterdam  and  the  cash 
price  in  the  United  States.  Diu-ing  the  sum- 
mer of  1972,  even  though  government  policy- 
makers knew  from  their  attaches  that  there 
was  no  wheat  on  the  world  market,  the 
subsidy  was  continued.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
highest  subsidies  In  history,  as  much  as  47 
cents  per  bushel,  were  paid  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  domestic  price  should  have .  been 
the  world  price.  Moreover,  traders  made  ad- 
ditional profits  through  a  complex  system 
of  registering  commodities  for  export  In 
anticipation  of  sales.  Any  sale  can  be  ex- 
ported under  any  of  the  trader's  registra- 
tions. Of  course,  the  exporters  continued  to 
open  registrations  throughout  the  summer 
of  1972  as  the  price -continued  to  rise.  Al- 
though the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
finally  discontinued  the  subsidies,  over  half 
the  wheat  sold  to  Russia  was  shipped  under 
late  registrations.  The  minimum  cost  of  this 
arrangement  to  the  taxpayers  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $400  million. 


AMERICA'S    INABILrTY   TO    COPE    WITH    INCREASED 
DEMAND 

While  the  Russian  wheat  deal  of  1972 
might  make  for  an  Interesting  study  of 
government  and  corporate  collusion,  an  even 
more  important  problem  Is  how  ill-equipped 
the  government  is  to  deal  with  massive  de- 
mand for  U.S.  grain.  Although  Congress  and 
the  USDA  enacted  regulations  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  1972  trade,  the  inadequacy 
of  these  new  measures  became  clear  when 
the  Russians  again  sought  a  large  amount  of 
VS.  grain  in  the  fall  of  1974.  The  govern- 
ment's initial  reaction  was  to  permit  the 
trade;  President  Ford  ordered  it  stopped,  but 
the  USDA  finally  autharized  a  1.2  nUUlon  ton 
deal,  all  within  a  space  of  five  days.  In  ear- 
lier years  of  great  surplus  and  relatively  low 
world  demand,  such  stop-start  decision  mak- 
ing may  have  sufficed.  But  now,  when  de- 
mand for  limited  resources  is  increasing,  that 
kind  of  policymaking  Is  wasteful. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  food  shortage 
Is  growing.  In  sub-Sahara  Africa,  the  great- 
est drought  In  recorded  history  is  causing 
the  starvation  of  millions.  Moreover,  the 
worlds  ability  to  produce  grains  may  be  tem- 
porarily but  substantially  reduced  due  to 
major  climatic  changes  in  the  great  wheat, 
producing  regions  of  North  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Derek  Winstanley,  who  devel- 
oped an  empirical  model  of  world  weather 
cycles,  has  predicted  that,  during  the  next 
fifteen  years,  U.S.  agricultural  output  wlU 
decrease  by  at  least  10  percent  annually. 
Such  a  reduction  represents  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  export  grain  available  to  world 
markets  In  1974.  Another  factor  compound- 
ing the  demand  for  wheat  is  a  constantly 
growing  world  population.  And.  as  Lester 
Brown  and  Erik  Eckhcdm  pointed  out  (see 
the  September/O:tober  1974  Issue  of  Chal- 
lenge), world  food  reserves  (the  annual 
carry-over)  are  at  a  fifteen-year  low.  and 
thus  are  an  Insignificant  buffer. 

The  implications  of  the  food  crisis  are 
especially  profound  for  the  United  States. 
because  America  alone  has  excess-food-pro. 
duclng  capabilities.  The  Soviets  have  had 
problems  with  agricultural  reforms  since  the 
1920s,  falling  In  every  attempt  to  open  new 
laud  and  to  become  s^f-sufflcient.  The  other 
grain  exporters — Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Australia — have  neither  the  uniquely  rich 
farm  reserves  of  the  United  States  nor  ita 
technological  capacities  and  high-yield  seed 
stock. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  1972  Soviet  wheat  deal 
is  a  lesson  In  how  the  public  Interest  can 
be  compromised  at  the  hands  of  the  grain 
traders  with  the  acquiescence  of  government. 
But  in  a  world  warring  with  famine,  the 
shortages  created  by  the  1972  transaction  are 
but  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come  unless 
there  is  a  fundamental  reordering  of  both 
OUT  domestic  production  and  foreign  market- 
ing systems.  Nothing  short  of  a  comprehen- 
sive grains  policy  is  required.  Even  if.  by  some 
miracle,  the  world  food  shortage  does  not 
become  as  severe  as  predicted,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  ex- 
porter of  feed  grains.  A  grains  policy  Is  needed 
to  coordinate  both  diplomatic  and  domestic 
agricultural  goals,  a  policy  that  has  been 
painfully  absent  In  the  past. 

WHY    A    rEDERAL    GRAINS    POLICY? 

The  control  of  farm  output  to  meet  both 
domestic  and  foreign  needs  requires  that  an 
Immense  amount  of  Information  on  foreign 
agricultural  conditions  be  centrally  gath- 
ered, coordinated,  and  analyzed.  The  federal 
government  alone  is  capable  of  analyzing  the 
structure  of  domestic  and  world  demand: 
and  only  It  can  develop  a  farm  strategy  to 
minimize  overproduction  of  certain  grains 
and  maximize  output  of  others  In  light  of 
such  long-  and  short-term  Input  constraint* 
as  fertilizer,  labor,  and  capital.  Decisions  oa 
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what  to  plant  are  often  made  by  farmers  on 
the  basis  of  narrow  regional  crop  reports 
and  localized  projections.  This  system  frag- 
ments decision  making  on  the  mix  of  crops 
and  perpetuates  the  production  of  overages 
Iji  some  crops  and  shortfalls  in  others  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  and  the  world  can  111 
afford  wasted  agricultural  resources.  Only 
government  control  of  market  information 
and  the  marketing  process  Itself  can  bring 
farm  production  to  Its  highest  possible  level. 
Marketing  decisions  should  not  be  left  to 
firms  whose  interests  cannot  be  exijected  to 
parallel  national  goals;  yet,  as  mentioned 
above,  several  firms  held  by  foreign  nationals 
exercise  significant  power  In  both  domestic 
commodities  marketing  and  the  sale  of 
American  grains  to  foreign  purchasers. 

THE   DTELASnCrrY   or   DEMAND 


To  Increase  production,  our  farm  sector 
will  need  more  capital,  equipment,  land,  and 
possibly  labor.  The  federal  government  has 
already  backed  away  from  Its  land  bank  pro- 
gram, which  kept  farmland  fallow.  But  the 
government  can  turn  over  to  farmers  on  a 
lease  basis  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
now  held  In  federal  reserves  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  certain  that  enough  land  re- 
sources exist  nearly  to  doiible  our  grain  out- 
put within  three  years. 

Beyond  increasing  the  gross  amount  of 
agricultural  output,  wheat  production  might 
be  stepped  up  by  regulating  the  mix  of  that 
output,  either  by  Increasing  the  supply  of 
whpat  at  the  expense  of  rye.  corn,  barley,  or 
sorghum,  or  by  Increasing  the  output  of  all 
grain  and  carefully  regulating  the  mix.  The 
first    move    would    Involve    reducing    the 

The  principal  basis  for  a  comprehensive  ^^T^l^f,,!^,?*"' ""^  ^°' *^*  ^"^^"''k "' 

grains  policy  is  a  realistic  aopreclatlon  of  the  "?";!,•  "  ^^°y,^'^  ^  ,1^^,^    '^J^,^^  V"^  .* 

Ltur«  and  extent  of  world  demand  for  VS.  ^^^^1°^  ^'■'°""'  P"'  "IV'l  *^«  nutritional  qual- 

foodstuffs.  Grains,  especially  wheat,  are  the  \^  °l  t^/  *™*Jif "  ''H*  *"  '"»y  ^"y.  Asf^own 

most  efflclenuy  prodded  usable  sources  of  '"  ^^^  *«*"«  ^'o^^'  ^^^  f^!™Se  American's 

calories  (It  takes  6.5  pounds  of  com  to  pro-  consumption  of  all  cereals  h^  Increased  by 

duce   one   pound   of   meat).    Of   the   many  ^50  pounds  In  the  last  eight  yeare,  nearly 

grains  grown  In  the  United  States  lor  hu-  "^^"^  """^^  «f.  "^^^^  represents  Increased 

man  consumption,  wheat  stands  out  as  the  meat  consumption.  However,  the  second  ap- 

one  in  most  demand,  both  domestically  and  Proach— a  controlled  Increase  In  the  output 

internationally.  Compared  with  other  grains,  9^        grains— Is  probably  the  most  realistic. 

It  Is  most  easUy  stored.  Is  the  most  nutrl-  f'°<=e  com,  sorghum,  and  barley  wUI  con- 

tlous  and  easUy  digested,  and  Is  accepted  In  "^ue  to  have  a  role  as  both  human  cereal 

every  culture  and  preferred  by  most.  More-  *''•*  '^***  grain,  domestic  demand  for  them 

over,  the  United  States  Is  uniquely  blessed  ^"  remata  high. 

?r  ,SL"^i^ri^!"wS  ruft^Smtfh^e 

focus  of  UJS.  policies  to  meet  the  challenge  |lnpoands| 

of  world  hunger.  _ ___ 

It  must  be  recognized  that  little  can  be  1964-S6 

done  to  reduce  demand,  either  domestically  average 

or  worldwide.  WhUe  great  savings  In  grain 

could  be  achieved  by  moving  the  U.S.  diet 

away  from  meat,  previous  attempts  to  sub-     ussR        i"i05 

atitute  other  protein  sources,  such  as  soy-  European  dommunifyV.."!^        '900 

beans,  have  been  unnecessary.  Similarly,  as     Japan .""""        '530 

the  recent  Inflation  in  grocery  costs  has  con-     Ctima... 420 

vlnclngly  demonstrated,  the  mix  of  Items  in  "^ VluSchi")"'"**   ^"'         »370 
eonsumer  market  baskets  has  changed  little 
relative  to  the  rapid  price  increases.  And,  as 

Implied  In  the  earlier  discussion  only  a  de-  '  fiP^fes  for  the  cereal  consumption  of  the  European  Com- 

dlne  in  the  erawth  rate  nt  world  nr>nu1n.ttnn  ""•"'•r.  ""I  ">  a  leaser  eitent  of  Japan,  are  reduced  somewhat 

W411  Ki7„„  =„*^H  \^  Tk    *^      .  .  ^?       ^  ""T  ">»  e»tensiye  use  of  noncereal  graim  lot  livestock  feedinf. 

will  bring  an  end  to  the  food  crisis.  Given  the  Japan's  figure  is  also  reduced  by  the  tact  of  extensive  rfirect 

fact  that  demand  for  grain  is  not  responsive  imports  ormeat,  thus  cutting  the  livestock  consumption  of 

to  a  change  in  price.  It  appears  that  Increased  **,'*i?-  ,„,  ,-  _             .          ^ .  .,              ^  .  ^.  . 

nroductlon  Is  the  onlv  realistlp  ftn<?w<>r  •  f  ■?*  ''W^E  figure  was  depressed  in  the  averages  t)y  India's 

proauciioa  is  tne  oniy  reausrac  answer.  ;  ^g^  j^p  ^^„  ;„  ,t,„  p^,^^  ^^^  i^,^^^,  jn^ease  to  1972-74 

thus  exaggerates  an  increase  that  was  in  fact  minimal. 
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THB  DOMESTIC   FRONT — SUPPLY 

Baste  to  any  strategy  for  Increasing  supply 
Is  accurate  and  timely  data  on  grain  In  the 
field,  weather  conditions,  the  quantity  of 
successfully  harvested  grain,  and  the  amount 
of  grain  In  storage.  Currently,  the  USDA  re- 
ceives crop  data  from  county  agents  and 
storage  data  from  commodities  brokers.  Not 
only  Is  such  Information  subject  to  manip- 
ulation, but  the  data  are  reported  Infre- 
quently (monthly)  and  are  gathered  using 
rather  shabby  sampling  techniques.  The  net 
result  is  that  little  advanced  planning  Is  poe- 
Blble  regarding  storage  of  excess  grains,  trans- 
port of  crop  to  processors  or  ports,  the  price 
behavior  of  domestic  grain  markets,  or  the 
quantity  and  mix  of  grains  available  to  the 
foreign  market.  Thus,  a  major  priority  of  a 
U.S.  grains  policy  should  be  government  as- 
sumption of  a  primary  and  final  responsibil- 
ity for  gathering  and  analyzing  data  on  the 
state  of  domestic  food  production. 

Backed  with  the  necessary  data,  a  grains 
policy  must  provide  strategies  for  increasing 
production.  The  government  could  operate 
through  central  control — that  is.  It  coiild  di- 
rect farmers  to  plant  certain  crops  In  speci- 
fied quantities  and  localities — or  It  could 
use  a  market  approach  based  on  a  sjrstem  of 
Incentives  to  produce  the  optimum  mix  of 
grains  for  domestic  and  international  con- 
sumption. Due  to  the  uncertainties  of  agri- 
eultura)  productlotj,  some  combination  (rf 
the  control  and  marketing  af^roaches  will 
probably  be  the  most  effective. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricullure. 

We  must  also  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
transport  and  storage  systems.  Becatise  fa- 
cilities such  as  grain  elevators  and  rail  heads 
were  constructed  at  a  time  when  the  export 
market  was  much  less  Important  than  It  Is 
today,  they  were  not  generally  built  near 
overseas  shipping  points.  Now  up  to  one- 
third  of  our  agricultural  output  is  exported — 
and  more  than  one-half  of  an  expanded  har- 
vest might  be.  Jtist  how  Inadequate  our  fa- 
cilities are  was  shown  to  ns  by  the  1972 
wheat  deal.  It  took  fourteen  months  to  move 
that  purchase  from  the  U.S.  interior  to  gulf 
coast  por'~  and  the  move  tied  up  rolling 
stock  R'^d  track  throughout  the  country, 
adding  Inflationary  pressiire  to  all  goods  that 
move  by  rail.  Clearly,  we  need  central  plan- 
ning of  a  new  transportation  system  to  move 
grain  from  the  Interior  to  oiu:  ports.  In 
addition,  rather  than  subsidizing  domestic 
transport  costs  for  grain  shipped  abroad,  as 
It  now  does,  the  federal  government  might 
take  steps  to  encourage  the  growing  of  cer- 
tain crops  In  areas  closest  to  appropriate 
shipping  centers.  For  example,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  might  be  devoted  entirely  to  wheat 
production,  since  they  are  closer  to  gulf  ports 
than  other  wheat-growing  states,  such  as 
South  Dakota. 

Moreover,  a  basic  requirement  for  Increas- 
ing the  supply  of  grain  and  stabUIzing  both 
domestic  and  world  markets  Is  the  expansion 


of  our  grain  Inventory — and  the  facilities  to 
store  it. 

MAHKST   EESXnJiTION 

At  present,  farmers  either  sell  their  rops 
for  cash  at  the  time  of  harvest  (cash  mar- 
kets), agree  to  sell  specified  crops  to  a  con- 
tractor in  advance  of  production  (commod- 
ities contract  markets) ,  or  sell  the  crops  they 
will  harvest  In  the  future  through  a  broker 
at  present-fixed  price?.  It  Is  only  In  the  latter 
(commodities  futures  markets)  that  the  fed- 
eral government  exercises  any  controls,  and 
these  are  limited  to  policing  measures  to  pro- 
tect Investors  from  unscrupulotis  marketing 
practice-.  Obvlovisly,  achieving  the  nation's 
international  and  domestic  goals  requires  a 
more  active  government  role  in  market  reg- 
ulation. 

Eliminating  inefficiencies  In  the  domestic 
grain  markets  should  be  a  primary  goal.  The 
most  obvious  flaw  Is  that  Investors,  farmers, 
and  food  processors  operate  commodities 
markets  without  all  the  available  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  production  and  demand. 
By  simply  increasing  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation It  already  possesses  on  world  and 
domestic  supply  and  demand,  the  govern- 
ment can  enable  all  actors  In  the  market  to 
behave  more  economically;  and  the  C(xn- 
mocUtles  market  could  substantial!  7  reduce 
brokeraj-e  expenses  ei  weU  as  the  high  cost 
of  market  speculation,  which  currently 
exists  despite  government  prohibitions. 

As  a  second  domestic  goal,  the  United 
States  should  assert  Itself  In  the  commodi- 
ties market.  Most  of  the  trading  in  UJS. 
commodities  markets  is  done  by  six  giant] 
diversified,  private,  and,  for  the  most  part,' 
foreign-held  companies,  about  whose  nature 
and  mode  of  operation  little  Is  known.  Yet, 
each  was  Inv<rfved  In  the  Russian  wheat  deal 
of  1972,  and  three  handled  the  entire  1974 
trade  for  the  Russians.  During  the  1972 
trade,  the  companies  entered  Into  agree- 
ments to  sell  U.S.  wheat  to  the  Russians 
without  the  federal  government's  awareness 
either  of  the  existence  of  the  transactions  or 
of  their  magnitude.  Consequently,  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  crop  was  sold  before  the  federal 
government  knew  the  extent  of  Rus-^Ian  In- 
terest in  our  wheat. 

Aftef  the  debacle  of  1972,  the  USDA  Insti- 
tuted new  repwtlng  regulations  for  wheat 
traders  dealing  In  foreign  sales.  But  these 
require  no  more  than  voluntary  reporting  of 
sales  agreements  to  the  government  before 
they  are  actually  signed.  As  a  further  step 
to  guard  against  an  exporter  raid  on  the  U.S. 
granary,  Congress  provided  for  a  Commodi- 
ties Futures  Trading  Commission  scheduled 
to  become  effective  on  April  21,  1975.  As  of 
this  writing,  however,  the  live  commission 
members,  who  before  April  21  are  meant  to 
register  over  twenty  thousand  commodities 
brokers  and  set  up  regiUatlons  for  trading 
In  over  thirty  cinrcntly  unregulated  com- 
modities, have  yet  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  the  commission  has  yet  to 
hire  the  first  of  its  five  hundred  authorized 
employees. 

A  final  marketing  strategy  would  be  to 
lovirer  prices  In  International  grain  markets. 
By  producing  sufficient  quentlties  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  for  export,  the  United  States 
can  reduce  the  price  of  food  for  Importing 
nations.  While  such  a  policy  might  require 
reinstating  the  system  of  export  subsidies  to 
underwrite  the  expenses  of  American  farm- 
ers, a  strategy  to  lower  world  prices  Is  neces- 
sary both  to  help  food  Importers  satisfy  their 
demands  and  to  prompt  the  other  exporting 
nations  to  produce  more  grain  more  effi- 
ciently. 

GRAIN   AND   FOSEICM   POLICY 

Since  the  1972  Russian  wheat  deal,  grain, 
especially  wheat,  has  had  the  potential  of  be- 
coming the  most  Important  wei^ion  In  our 
diplomatic  arsenal.  Of  course,  grain  has  al- 
ways had  a  role  In  our  f<H«Ign  policy.  Hie 
first  major  exports  of  America  wheat  and 
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corn  were  made  to  Europe  both  before  and 
after  our  Involvement  In  World  War  I.  Simi- 
larly, the  United  States  supplied  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Asian  allies  with  food  during 
World  War  n.  Food  aid  has  continued  in 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  administered  by 
the  St.r»te  Department.  Throughout  the  his- 
tory of  these  programs,  food  has  been  used 
as  a  form  of  benign  support  for  friendly 
countries.  During  the  cold  war  period,  food 
was  employed  as  a  mildly  persuasive  gift  to 
countries,  taking  a  nonallgument  posture. 
But  foodstuffs  have  never  assumed  an  im- 
portant role  as  a  negative  sanction  In  Amer- 
ican foreign  pcdlcy.  Even  diu'lng  the  oil  em- 
bargo last  spring,  when  the  eleven  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum-Exporting 
Countrlee — eight  of  whom  rely  heavily  on 
U.S.  wheat — Imposed  limitations  on  oil  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  confirmed  that  we  would  not 
retaliate  by  refusing  to  sell  them  grain.  Un- 
certainties Inherent  in  farm  production  mili- 
tate strongly  against  the  use  of  food  as  a  crit- 
ical bargaining  item  in  diplomatic  strategies. 
Moreover,  the  specter  of  Imposed  starvation 
is  repugnant  to  Americans,  with  their  image 
of  generosity  to  the  world's  poor. 

While  a  diplomatically  neutral  posture  may 
have  been  tenable  in  the  past,  priorities  will 
have  to  be  established  concerning  which 
countries  to  feed,  and  the  ramifications  of 
denying  wheat  to  some  nations  while  supply- 
ing others  will  have  to  be  anticipated.  There 
is  no  other  alternative:  there  Is  consensus 
among  observers  of  the  world  food  situa- 
tion that,  even  with  a  doubling  of  U.S.  wheat 
production  in  the  next  three  years,  there 
will  not  be  enough  U.S.  wheat  to  go  around. 
While  seemingly  the  most  equitable,  a  band- 
aid  approach  of  supplying  iii^ufflcient 
amounts  of  grain  to  all  countries  which  need 
It  will  probably  be  the  least  efiBcient  means 
to  save  the  maximum  number  of  human 
lives,  and  the  need  to  make  decisions 
on  how  to  allocate  American  g^ain  auiat 
be  confronted.  One  method  proposed  by 
William  and  Paul  Paddock  tn  Famine — 
1975!  America's  Decision:  Who  Will  Survive 
la  based  on  the  triage  used  In  mili- 
tary medicine.  This  system  attempts  to 
maximize  the  number  of  siirvtvors  by  Im- 
posing three  criteria:  can't  be  saved;  walk- 
ing wounded;  and  can  be  saved  by  Immediate 
attention.  If  used  to  allocate  grain,  this  ap- 
proach suggests  that  those  countries  which 
would  face  widespread  starvation  despite  im- 
ports should  be  counted  among  the  "can't  be 
saved"  group.  According  to  Famine — 19751 
"to  send  food  to  these  countries  is  like  throw- 
ing sand  in  the  ocean."  The  second  group  of 
countries,  the  "walking  wounded,"  can  sur- 
vive on  their  own  food  resources  for  the  most 
part.  The  third  category  includes  nations  in 
which  the  imbalance  between  population  and 
food  resources  Is  great  but  manageable,  and 
thus  short-term  birth-control  programs 
coupled  with  American  food  aid  could  bring 
these  countries  through  a  food  crisis  intact. 
The  problems  of  definition  in  this  approach 
shoiUd  be  obvious:  It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  a  country  which  theoretically  "can't  be 
saved"  could  indeed  be  rescued  If  we  were 
to  deny  help  to  a  number  of  "can  be  saved 
with  immediate  attention"  countries  and 
concentrate  our  resources  on  that  one  nation. 
Triage  is  not  a  new  concept.  Indeed,  it  can 
be  argued  that  all  UJS.  foreign  assistance 
programs.  Including  even  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Involve  a  triage  of  sorts.  In  reality,  triage 
reflects  an  attempt  to  place  essentially  polit- 
ical decisions  In  the  hands  of  statisticians, 
demographers,  and  agronomists.  But  knowing 
the  caloric  Intake  of  the  average  Indonesian 
Is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  who 
gets  the  grain. 

Other  strategies  have  been  propoaed  for 
distributing  UJ9.  foodatulTs  In  the  event  ot 


a  world  shortage.  One  might  be  to  favor 
certain  nations  that  have  been  allies  and/or 
have  maintained  close  ties  with  the  United 
States  in  the  past.  Another  rationale  might 
be  to  rely  on  the  world  grain  market,  selling 
ovu*  wheat  to  the  highest  bidders.  Obviously, 
each  of  these  strategies  has  its  limitations. 
One  ignores  future  dimensions  in  foreign 
policy  while  the  other  increases  future  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States,  which  by 
itself  leads  to  political  Instability.  The  choice 
of  a  method,  whatever  it  may  be,  vrtll  not  be 
a  neutral  one.  We  cannot  provide  grain  for 
everyone,  and  the  political  problems  inherent 
in  this  constraint  must  be  recognized  so  that 
strategies  can  be  mapped  to  fit  long-range 
diplomatic  goals. 

Whll«»  political  problems  are  Inevitable,  a 
U.S.  grains  policy  should  seek  to  reduce  the 
highly  visible  American  role  of  provider 
through  a  multilateral  agreement  aimed  at 
spreading  the  responsibilities  for  feeding  the 
worlds  hungry  among  wheat-exporting  and 
wheat-importing  luttlons  alike.  As  part  of 
the  agreement,  all  food  reserves  might  be 
turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  or  some 
other  international  body  that  could  serve  as 
a  neutral  arbiter  In  the  distribution  of  the 
worlds  surplus  grain.  Such  an  approach  Is 
needed  both  to  stimulate  a  worldwide  moral 
conunltment  to  Increase  production  and  to 
reduce  those  aspects  of  competition  among 
the  grain-producing  nations  that  are  wa.ste- 
ful  in  today's  world  market. 


A  STUDY  BY  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS  ON  OIL  DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  HOT.T.INGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Kennedy,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  stuciy 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  This  study 
demonstrates  that  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent increase  in  oil  price  the  domestic 
U.S.  oil  industry  will  reap  $6.4  billion  In 
aftertax  windfall  profits  in  1975.  $2.4  bil- 
lion of  this  rise  is  attributable  to  the  22 
percent  oil  depletion  allowaace. 

The  study  released  was  prepared  by  the 
Economics  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  based  on  an  analysis  of 
expected  windfall  profits  for  the  domestic 
oil  industry  as  a  whole,  using  price  and 
production  data.  The  $4  billion  profit 
figure  is  the  aftertax  "windfall"  profit 
resulting  from  the  increase  in  oil  price 
alone.  The  study  assumes  a  base  price 
of  $4.25  per  barrel  before  the  recent 
price  rise,  and  a  1975  price  of  $5.25  for 
"old"  oil  and  $11  for  "new"  oil.  The  figure 
Is  a  windfall  profit  because  it  is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  the  Industry  would  be 
earning  if  oil  were  still  selling  at  $4.25  a 
barrel. 

According  to  a  breakdown  of  the  $6.4 
billion  figure  in  the  study.  In  addition  to 
the  $4  billion  in  aftertax  profits  from  the 
price  increase,  $1.3  billion  in  tax  savings 
resulted  from  the  operaticMi  of  the  22 
percent  depletion  allowance  on  the  $4.25 
base  price,  and  another  $1.1  billion  tax 
saving  resulted  from  the  application  of 
the  depletion  allowance  to  the  price 
spread  between  the  $4.25  base  and  the 
1975  "old"  and  "new"  oU  prices. 

The  study  also  compared  the  aftertax 
windfall  profit  at  1975  prices  to  the  value 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  at 
a  $4.25  base  price: 


At  $4.25  a  barrel,  the  study  estimated 
the  value  of  the  depletion  allowance  at 
40  cents  a  barrel; 

For  all  oil — average  price  of  $7.50  a 
barrel  in  1975— the  windfall  profit  is 
worth  $1.70  a  barrel,  or  more  than  four 
times  the  value  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance on  $4.25  oil;  and 

For  "new"  oil,  the  windfall  profit  is 
worth  S3. 50  a  barrel,  or  almost  nine  time? 
the  value  of  the  depletion  allowance  on 
$4.25  oil. 

Let  me  emphasized  the  conclusion  of 
the  study  that  after-tax  profits  deriving 
from  price  increases  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  percentage  depletion  as  an 
incentive  for  producing  oil,  and  that  even 
if  percentage  depletion  is  repealed,  pro- 
ducers will  still  be  realizing  large  after- 
tax increases  In  their  profits. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  aftertax  profit 
figures  in  the  study  were  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  conservative  assumption 
that  the  oil  industry  pays  the  full  48 
percent  corporate  tax  rate  on  its  profits. 
The  48  percent  rate  is  the  tax  rate  on 
corporations  specified  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  but  Is  nonsense,  and  as 
everyone  knows,  the  effective  tax  rate 
paid  by  the  domestic  oil  industry  is  far 
lower,  of  the  order  of  25  percent. 

A 1971  industry  study  revealed  that  the 
industry  paid  a  tax  rate  of  only  22  per- 
cent. In  addition,  a  more  realistic  base 
price  of  oil — the  price  before  the  recent 
increases — would  be  $3.50  a  barrel,  not 
$4.25  a  barrel. 

Attached  is  a  separate  table,  computing 
windfall  profits  on  the  basis  of  a  25  per- 
cent effective  tax  rate  for  the  domestic 
oil  Industry  and  a  $3.50-a-barrel  base 
price.  According  to  the  table,  the  real 
windfall  from  current  price  alone  is 
actually  $8.2  billion,  or  more  than  dou- 
ble the  $4  billion  figure  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  study. 

The  study  also  discussed  the  impact  ol 
repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance on  Independent  producers.  It  noted 
that  for  a  producer  of  3.000  barrels  per 
day— which  is  the  definition  of  "small" 
independent  producers  that  oil  State 
Senators  are  trying  to  use  in  the  current 
Senate  debate — yearly  oil  receipts  would 
range  from  $5.7  million — on  old  oil— to 
$12  million — on  new  oU.  Even  at  that 
level  of  production,  the  study  said,  the 
aftertax  windfall  profit  without  the  de- 
pletion allowance  would  still  be  $1.2  mil- 
lion based  on  a  $7.50  average  price,  and 
the  depletion  allowance  itself  would  be 
worth  an  extra  $552,000  In  profits. 

Five  to  twelve  million  dollars  In  annual 
receipts  hardly  qualifies  Independent 
producers  for  the  "small  business"  label 
that  supporters  of  the  oil  producers  are 
promoting  in  the  Senate.  The  Senators 
noted  that,  according  to  recent  Trea- 
sury figures,  only  0.2  percent  of  all  btisl- 
nesses  in  the  Nation  have  annual  re- 
ceipts over  $5  million  a  year. 

In  addition,  the  study  cited  data  in- 
dicating the  Independent  nonlntegrated 
domestic  producers  are  even  more  profit- 
able than  either  the  big  International 
oil  companies  or  the  Integrated  domestic 
producers.  According  to  the  study,  the 
average  increase  in  net  income  for  the 
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first  nine  months  of  1974  was  50.2  per- 
cent for  five  integrated  international  oil 
companies,  96.1  percent  for  16  domestic 
integiated  producers,  and  122  percent  for 
11  nonlntegrated  domestic  producers. 

Thus  it  demonstrated  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  huge  bonanza  that  high 
oil  prices  are  bringing  to  all  producei-s, 
lai-ge  and  small  alike.  They  said  that  the 
bonanza  would  still  be  there  even  if  the 
depletion  allowance  Is  repealed.  In  light 
of  the  enormous  price  and  profit  wind- 
fall available  to  "small"  independents, 
there  was  no  justification  whatever  for 
a  peimanent  exemption  for  any  indepen- 
dent producers,  regai'dless  of  size. 

The  case  for  independents  is  based  on 
greed,  not  need.  Thanks  to  the  astro- 
nomical increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  the 
independents  have  already  found  their 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 
It  would  be  an  outrage  for  Congress  to 
let  the  pot  overflow  by  retaining  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

Our  amendment  will  repeal  the  22  per- 
cent depletion  allowance  immediately  for 
major  producers,  and  phase  It  down  to 
zero  by  1979  for  producers  of  3.000  barrels 
a  day  or  less.  We  intend  to  add  the 
amendment  to  the  tax  cut  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  and  is  now  awaiting  action 
by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
and  the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OIL  PfiOFITS  AND  OIL  PRICES 


Price  pel 
barrel 

Value  of 

percentage 

depletion 

(tiillions) 

Value  ol 

after-tax 

windfall 

without     - 
depletion 
(biUions) 

Total 

windlall 

(billions) 

$3.50 

J1.067  .. 

14     

1.235 
1.570 
1.752 
1.883 
2.014 
2.145 
2.276 
2.407 

»1.023 
3.069 
4.180 
4.980 
5.780 
6.579 
7.379 
8.179 

$2,258 

S 

4.639 

6 

5.932 

7 

8 

6.863 
7.794 

S9 

8.724 

10 - 

11 

9.655 
10.586 

between  $5.25  a  barrel  and  current  prices 
and  lu  another  as  the  spread  between  $4.25  a 
barrel  and  current  prices.' 

Presently  there  Is  a  two  tier  pricing  sys- 
tem. Of  estimated  annual  production  of  8.7 
million  barrels  a  day  approximately  6.3  mil- 
lion is  controled  (at  an  average  price  of  (5.25 
a  barrel)  and  3.4  million  is  uncontroled  gen- 
erally selling  at  $11  a  barrel.  If  we  measure 
the  windfall  profit  as  the  difference  between 
average  price  of  $7.50  a  barrel  (assuming  an 
effective  income  tax  rate  of  38  percent  on  the 
windfall )  and  $5.25  a  barrel  we  derive  a  wind- 
lall of  $4.4  billion  for  1975.= 

The  value  of  percentage  depletion  (in  tax 
savings)  on  the  old  $6.26  price  may  be  figured 
at  roughly  50<  a  barrel  or  about  $1.6  billion 
and  the  value  of  percentage  depletion  on  the 
\vindfall  at  roughly  24rf  a  barrel  or  $760  mil- 
lion.^ Tiiese  figures  suggest  an  estimate  of 
percentage  depletion  at  current  prices  of  $2.4 
billion.  (This  figvu^  differs  from  tlie  $2.6 
billion  estimate  quoted  above  but  does  not 
iuclude  depletion  on  natural  gas.) 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  net  Increase 
in  after  tax  profit  to  producers  wUl  be  $2.0 
billion  with  no  change  In  the  price  struc- 
ture and  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  $5.25 
a  barrel  price  celling  represents  a  windfall 
in  any  case.  Consider  for  example  that  the 
actual  prices  in  the  summer  of  1973  were 
much  lower  and  that  In  prior  years  the  price 
of  oil  was  closer  to  $3.60  a  barrel.  (As  of 
November  1973.  the  average  old  crude  price 
was  $3.91.  and  was  $3.46  In  1972.<) 

If  we  use  the  spread  between  the  current 
price  and  $4.26  a  barrel  as  a  measure  of  the 
windfall,  the  following  calculations  may  be 
made.  P'or  new  oU  the  price  spread  is  $6.76 
a  barrel  with  an  after  tax  profit  of  $6.2  bil- 
lion. For  old  oil  the  $1.00  spread  provides  an 
after  tax  wlndfaU  of  $1.2  billion  for  an  In- 
dustry total  of  $6.4  billion. 

The  value  of  percentage  depletion  for  $4.25 
a  barrel  Is  41<  a  barrel  or  about  $1.3  billion 
(consistent  with  prior  year  estimates  of  the 
revenue   Impact   of   percentage    depletion). 


Basis:  $3.50  per  bariel  base  price  25  percent  effective  l«iii 
rate.  No  price  decontrol. 

Percentage  Depletion  Allowances  for  On. 

AND  THE  PROPrr  PlCTUKE  IN  THE  OiL  INDUS- 
TRY— 1974-76,  With  Special  Reference  to 
THE  Independent  Pbodttobb 

I.    PROFITS   AND    PRICmO    (19TS) 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  22%  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  is  gen- 
erally estimated  to  produce  about  $2.6  biUlon 
in  additional  tax  receipts.  The  value  of  this 
allowance  would  be  expected  to  rise,  however, 
If  old  oil  is  decontroUed  and  the  percentage 
depletion  retained  on  the  full  price.  lu  this 
case,  the  value  could  rise  to  $3.6  billion  for 
oil  alone. 

Although  oil  industry  profit  data  for  1976 
is  not  generally  estimated  by  size  of  producer, 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  expected  windfall 
profits  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  from  price 
and  production  data. 

At  the  end  of  1973,  oU  price  ceilings  (for 
controlled  oil)  were  around  $6.25  a  barrel. 
In  the  summer  of  1973  oil  prices  were  around 
$4.00  a  barrel.  In  this  analysis  we  estimate 
the  windfaU  lu  on^  case  based  on  the  epttttA 


'  The  whidf all  would  be  expected  to  accrue 
to  producers  on  domestic  (not  foreign)  oil. 
The  choice  of  a.  base  price  is  necessarily  arbi- 
trary, particularly  in  the  context  of  a  domes- 
tic price  determined  by  foreign  prices.  The 
Administration  apparently  uses  a  price  of 
around  $6.20  for  Its  windfall  profits  tax  pro- 
posal while  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
task  force  uses  $4.96.  The  average  price  of 
crude  to  refiners  according  to  Standard  and 
Poor's  was  $3.73  in  1973  and  $3.40  in  1972. 
Adjusting  this  latter  figure  for  1975  price 
levels  Indicates  a  price  of  around  $4.40. 

*  Throughout  this  paper  an  effective  In- 
come tax  rate  on  the  windfall  of  38  percent 
is  assumed  if  percentage  depletion  is  retained 
and  48  percent  If  it  is  repealed.  Because  of 
the  generally  rapid  write-off  of  capital  costs 
In  oil  production  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  rates  would  be  substantially 
lower.  To  gain  some  perspective,  the  indus- 
try itself  estimated  an  effective  rate  of  do- 
mestic Federal  Income  taxes  on  domestic 
profits  of  22  percent  in  1971.  which  was  con- 
sidered too  high  by  some  critics  of  their 
study.  It  Is  estimated  that  outside  of  deple- 
tion, 70  cents  of  each  Investment  dollar  is 
written  off  immediately  through  dry  hole  and 
Intangible  drilling  costs  and  another  10  cents 
recovered  through  depreciation  (including 
rapid  methods)  and  eligible  for  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  implication  is  that  the 
size  of  after-tax  windfall  In  this  paper  is 
quite  conservative. 

'Depletion  ie  figured  at  an  average  of  20 
percent  for  old  prices  and  22  percent  for  the 
windfall  price. 

'  Standard  and  Poors.  Old  crude  oil  prices- 
mid-coutineut36°  10  36.8°. 


The  value  for  the  new  oil  price  spread  is  ^04 
a  barrel  or  $870  million.  The  value  for  the 
old  oil  spread  Is  10.5^  or  $203  million.  This 
gives  the  total  of  $2.4  billion. 

Thus,  after  tax  profit  of  $0.4  billion  re- 
duced by  increased  tax  liability  due  to  rirpeal 
of  percentage  depletion  of  $2.4  billion  shows 
a  profit  of  $4.0  billion  assuming  repea!  of 
percentage  deijletlcn  anad  uo  change  in 
prices. 

In  comparing  prices  as  an  incentive  with 
percentage  depletion  as  an  Incentive,  It  is 
perhaps  more  proper  to  ignore  what  current 
depletion  is  worth  and  focus  on  the  value 
of  percentage  depletion  at  lower  prices.  If 
the  $6.25  figure  is  used  percentage  depletion 
is  worth  about  60c  a  barrel.  The  after  tax 
windfall  if  one  assumed  there  was  no  deple- 
tion allowed  above  $5.25  a  barrel  is  $1.20  a 
barrel,  or  slightly  over  twice  the  former  value. 
However,  for  new  oil  where  an  incentive 
mechanism  would  be  ejrpected  to  be  impor- 
tant, the  average  after  tax  windfall  Is  $3.00  or 
six  times  the  value  of  percentage  depletion. 
(This  would  also  represent  the  relative  total 
value  If  all  oil  is  decontrolled.) 

If  $4.25  Is  taken  as  a  more  realistic  meas- 
ure of  the  pre-wlndfall  price,  the  former 
value  of  percentage  depletion  would  be  about 
40c  a  barrel.  For  all  oil  the  after  tax  profit 
would  be  on  the  average  about  $1.70  a  barrel 
or  over  four  times  the  former  value  of  per- 
centage depletion.  For  new  oil  again,  the 
after  tax  windfall  wotild  be  $3.60  or  almost 
nine  times  the  former  value  of  percentage 
depletion.  (This  would  also  represent  the 
relative  total  value  if  all  oil  were  decon- 
trolled.) 

This  analyses  suggests  that  after  tax  prof- 
its deriving  from  price  increases  are  far 
more  Important  than  percentage  depletion 
as  an  Incentive  for  producing  more  oil.  It  Ifi 
clear  that  even  If  price  controls  are  retained 
and  percentage  depletion  is  repealed,  pro- 
ducers under  even  the  most  favorable  ac- 
sumptlons  will  be  realizing  larger  after  tax 
Increases  in  profit  and  thus  substantially 
Increased  cash  Sow. 

If  prices  are  deregulated  in  some  fashion 
then  the  relative  size  of  the  value  of  per- 
centage depletion  will  grow  and  so  will  after 
tax  windfall  profits.  For  example.  If  the 
$5.26  price  is  used  the  windfall  will  be  $11.3 
billion  after  tax  assuming  percentage  deple- 
tion is  retained.  Percentage  depletion  then 
has  a  value  of  over  $3.6  billion  and  repeal 
would  reduce  the  after  tax  windfall  to  $7.8 
bUlion.  If  the  $4.26  a  barrel  price  is  used  the 
after  tax  windfall  wUl  be  $13.3  billion  and 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion  will  reduce  It 
to  $9.8  bUlion. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  effective 
tax  rates  used  in  this  analysis  are  probably 
higher,  perhaps  substantially  so,  than  in 
actual  practice  and  act  to  understate  the 
value  of  windfall  profits. 

n.    INDEPENDENT   PRODUCERS — PRICES    AND 
PROFITS    (1974) 

The  relative  Impact  of  prices  and  percent- 
age depletion  on  the  independents  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  determine.  However,  there  Is  some 
data  avaUable  for  the  change  In  profits  be- 
tween 1973  and  1974.  It  should  first  be  noted 
that  sales  of  3,000  barrels  a  day  will  range 
from  $6.7  million  to  $12.0  million.  Using  the 
data  computed  above  assuming  a  $5.26  nor- 
mal, for  a  producer  whose  average  price  is 
the  SEime  as  the  VS.  average  the  after  tax 
Windfall  would  be  $1.2  million  assuming 
percentage  depletion  Is  not  avaUable  on  the 
windfall.  However,  the  former  value  of  per- 
centage depletion  was  only  about  $562  thou- 
sand. 

It  would  be  generally  expected  that  inde- 
pendent producers  of  oil  would  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  than  other  segments  of  the  otl 
industry.  First,  the  increase  In  the  price 
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"H  indnstry  Increased  ooetn  of  drilling  to 
find  more  srarce  reaourres  and  the  poeai- 
bUlty  of  bitemaUonnl  oil  companies  InrcBt- 
Ing  greater  sfaarea  of  capital  Into  domestic 
produetton  as  foreign  production  becomes 
leae  attractive  may  suggest  that  crude  oU 
prodTictlon  »,ill  become  more  concentrated. 
To  the  extent  that  the  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion  reduces  the  wlndfan  on  domestic 
production  and  nftrrows  the  gap  between 
profit  on  domeatic  and  foreign  prodttctlon 
repeal  could  act  to  counteract  this  poest- 
WHty.  Rowerer,  It  does  not  close  the  gap 
oompletefy  (and  particularly  does  not  on 
new  oil)  ao  that  It  wwTid  not  be  expected 
to  be  a  decteiTC  factor.  Betainlng  peroentatse 
depletion  for  small  producers  but  not  large 
ones  might  also  t)e  exi>ected  to  reduce  such 
a  trend,  although  again  It  seenis  unlikely  to 
be  a  decisive  factor. 
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Tttt  argument  has  been  made  that  per- 
•^ — >  dapleUoB  acta  to  Increaaa  coacen- 
<B  the  taduatry  in  the  refiBtag  and 
'  aeetoca.*  it  is  argued  that  aince 
-  <l^latteB  im  tlad  to  the  price  of 
crude  oU  U  ta  to  the  advantage  of  cooipanles 
'«yc^»  a«  vertlcany  Integrated  to  set  high 
yilvco  tor  crude  (glren  a  certain  degree  of 
setf-suBclency)  and  reduce  the  profits  in 
reSnlng  operations,  making  it  dit&c^ilt  for 
independent  refiners  to  compete.  However 
la  the  abort  term  the  crude  oil  price  la  uji- 
lUtaly  to  be  determined  by  anything  other 
than  tiia  foreign  price  (or  price  controls) 
and  this  factor  would  seem  less  important. 

A  particular  Issue  which  has  been  ratsed 
regarding  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
Is  whether  It  might  not  encourage  .small 
producers  to  sell  out  to  the  majors  since 
they  wlU  no  kxnger  be  eligible  for  depletion 
and  wlU  still  be  eligible  for  favorable  capital 
gains  tax  ti«ataient. 

Jt  would  appear  on  t)ie  faoe  of  the  argu- 
ment that  there  could  be  only  two  reasons 
ror  such  action. 

First,  the  owner  might  wtsh  to  sell  <iut 
because  his  income  will  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  lowering  the  present  value  of  hia  a«jet. 
Hoaerer,  this  arginnent  would  appear  a  fal- 
lacious one.  All  other  thli^^  belug  t^\\»l. 
the  present  value  of  depletion  deductions 
would  be  reduced  by  the  same  relative 
amount  to  both  the  present  owner  and  pros- 
pective purchasers,  and  he  would  be  offered 
a  lower  price  for  his  a«et.  SimUarty,  a  Hse 
ta  iMlce  whether  mitigated  by  repeal  of  per- 
cent.<ige  depletion  or  not  would  hare  the 
same  effect  on  present  value.  In  other  words, 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  would  be 
expected  to  be  neutral  as  regards  the  deci- 
sion to  buy  or  seU.  In  other  words,  to  the 
extent  that  special  capital  gains  treatment 
induced  sales  in  the  past,  that  Inducement 
18  attributable  to  the  capital  gains  provl- 
sio'i  and  not  percentage  depletion. 

The  second  reason  may  be  that  the  op- 
erator vlshes  to  obtain  capital  to  finance 
further  drilling.  To  the  extent  that  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion  reduces  the  value 
of  his  asset  he  may  be  unable  to  sell  for 
as  much  as  in  the  past.  Tb  the  extent  that 
the  rise  in  prices  Increases  the  value  he  may 
be  able  to  sell  for  more.  Percentage  deple- 
tion repeal  would  reduce  the  Increased  profits 
from  these  •aliidfalls.  However,  the  price 
rises  are  greater  than  the  loss  from  percent- 
age depletion  ao  that  his  cash  flow  would 
be  greater.  If  he  did  not  sell  In  the  past  to 
obtain  cash  flow,  there  aeems  no  particular 
reason  to  do  so  in  the  present  circumstances. 


FOUNDATIONS'  STOCK  GOES  UP  AS 
THEIR  STOCKS  DECLINE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  Fred  M 
Hechinger,  a  distinguished  wilter  for  the 
New  York  Times,  wrote  an  article  about 
the  difBculties  encountered  these  days  by 
the  grantmaldng  foundations.  It  was 
headlined  "PoundiOlons'  Stoclt  Goes  Up 
as  Theii-  Stoclts  Decline. " 

Mr.  Hechinger  also  wrote  that  Con- 
gress liad  been  "obsessed  by  fears  of  radi- 
cal dissent"  and  viewed  foundations  as 
a  "slush  fund  of  subversion"  during  the 
IMO's.  I  dispute  this  pt«mise.  We  did. 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  at  1W9,  Impose 
some  restrictions  on  the  operations  of 
fouiulatioiis.  most  of  which  todiU'-  are 
eiMlorsed  by  Individual  loundatioos  and 
tiielr  naUonal  spokesman,  the  Council  oa 
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Foundations.  By  the  same  token,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  some  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Refoi-m  Act  probably  went  too 
far. 

The.se  conclusions  are  based  on  Infor- 
mation developed  at  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair. 

Having  registered  my  demurrer  with 
Mr.  Hechinger,  I  must  say  that  he  has 
quite  accurately  reported  the  state  of 
foundations  today  as  developed  In  our 
bearings.  He  has  accurately  quoted  the 
Senate's  subcommittee  end  its  reports 
even  though  he  has  said  it  was  a  report 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hechinger's  obsei-vations  about 
our  report,  the  information  we  developed 
and  the  status  of  foundations  are  inter- 
esting and,  aside  from  those  points,  quite 
accurate.  It  does,  in  fact,  dramatize  the 
very  valid  point  that  foundations  today 
are  suffering  because  of  economic  con- 
ditions. That,  in  turn,  is  bad  news  for 
the  counti-y  because  it  means  that  le.«;s 
of  the  charitable  needs  are  being  met  by 
private  foimdations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  15,  1975) 

Foundations'  Stock  Goes  Up  as  Thew 

Stocks  Decline 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

In  the  nlneteen-slxtles,  with  official  Wash- 
ington obsessed  by  fears  of  radical  dissent, 
many  members  of  Congress  viewed  the  foun- 
dation as  a  sinister,  dollar-bloated  slush  fund 
of  subversion.  Now,  In  the  mld-seventles,  fear 
that  foundations  were  growing  too  big  and 
powerful  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  concern 
that  they  may  soon  be  too  small  and  im- 
potent. 

"Foundations  offer  an  alternative"  to  de- 
pendence on  government  to  support  research 
and  Innovation  as  such — and  "they  should 
be  welcomed  and  encouraged,"  says  a  1974 
report  by  the  House  subcommittee  on  foim- 
dations. The  tone  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  antl-foundatlon  days  of  the  sixties. 

"You  must  not  wait  until  the  crunch  of 
declining  foundation  income  Is  upon  us," 
pleaded  Vernon  Jordan  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  In  trying  to 
persuade  the  taxcollectors  to  be  kind  to  the 
foundations. 

All  this  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  popular 
folklore  that  pictures  the  foundations  as 
vast  hoards  of  money,  with  only  one  prob- 
lem— how  to  get  rid  of  their  riches.  Founda- 
tion executives  pleading  for  lower  taxes  as 
they  did  durmg  Senate  hearings  last  Novem- 
ber mtist  have  seemed  as  plausible  to  many 
people  as  the  Rockefeller  famUy's  applying 
for  food  stamps. 

Shock  waves  nevertheless  went  through  the 
education  world  when  the  Ford  FoundaUon, 
the  gUnt  of  private  phUanthropy— Its  peak 
assets  10  years  ago  stood  at  $4-billIon— an- 
nounced recently  that  It  was  In  financial 
trouble.  Disclosures  that  the  foundation's 
assets  had  declined  by  fl-bUlIon  within  a 
yeai>— down  to  $2  blUlon— and  that  disburse- 
ments would  be  slashed  by  more  than  $100- 
BUlIlon  a  year  during  the  next  four  years  to 
stave  off  ultimate  liquidation — bad  the  ring 
of  Santa  Claus  threatening  to  turn  Into 
Scrooge  or  go  out  of  business  altogether. 


BABDEB    HIT    THAN    OTHERS 

The  Ford  Foundation  admittedly  Is  In 
somewhat  worse  straits  than  some  other 
foundations.  For  years  It  deliberately  over- 
spent Its  Income  from  Investments  by  a  wide 
margin,  confident  that  a  rising  stock  market 
would  make  up  the  difference  in  the  long  run. 
Though  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  plum- 
meting Dow  Jones  index,  by  its  own  pa.st  lar- 
gesse and  by  perhaps  too  muc'n  reliance  on 
growth  stocks.  Ford  Is  uevertheless  an  ac- 
curate indicator  of  the  wider  problem.  The 
Council  on  Foundations  reported  that  a 
Fample  of  22  of  the  nation's  majcr  fotmda- 
tion.s  suffered  an  average  loss  of  23  per  cent. 
The  problem  has  been  compounded  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  has  imposed 
on  the  foundations  financial  burdens  that 
seemed  negligible  in  the  economic  climate  of 
the  sixties  but  have  turned  into  a  threat  in 
the  present  recession. 

Foundation  spokesmen  admit  that  Con- 
gressional action  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  of  tax  privileges  long  engaged  In 
by  a  growing  number  of  tax  shelters  disguised 
as  foundations. 

Moreover,  some  spokcrmen  for  even  the 
wealthy  legitimate  foundations  occasionally 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  play  God 
and  to  offend  grant  applicants  as  weU  as 
government  representatives  with  a  bearing  of 
arrogance  and  omniscience. 

The  new  law  imposed  these  new  requlre- 
ujents  of  foundations: 

liA  4  per  cent  tax  on  all  income  from  in- 
vestments. 

!^A  requirement  that  they  spend  each  year 
either  their  total  Income  or  a  percentage  of 
their  assets  as  fixed  by  the  Treasury;  which- 
ever figure  Is  higher. 

•[Regulations  that  make  It  more  advan- 
tageous for  donors  to  contribute  to  private 
charities  than  to  add  to  the  endowment  of 
foimdations  or  create  new  ones. 

Since  1069  the  foundation  death  rate  has 
far  exceeded  new  births.  A  12-state  study  by 
the  Foundation  Center  shows  that  in  1968 
a  total  of  1,228  new  foundations  were  estab- 
lished while  71  went  out  of  bu6lnes.«:  in  1972, 
new  foundations  totaled  128  and  605  died. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  25,000  bona 
fide  foundations,  but  only  2,100  have  assets 
in  excess  of  $1 -million.  Total  foundation  as- 
sets last  October  were  $30-bUllon,  and  the 
estimated  pay-out  In  grants  for  1973  was 
$2.3-bllllon. 

As  long  as  corporate  dividends  are  holding 
up — as  they  did  last  year — no  serious  across- 
the-board  cutbacks  in  grants,  on  the  order 
of  those  predicted  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
are  expected.  But  if  dividends  follow  the 
slide  In  market  values,  the  effect  on  founda- 
tion grants  could  be  disastrous. 

How  Important  are  the  foundations  to  ed- 
ucation? Although  private  phUanthropy— 
deeply  Ingrained  in  American  tradition— Is 
crucial  to  the  social  health  of  the  United 
States,  the  foundations  consUtute  a  rather 
small  slice  of  the  philanthropic  pie.  Total  an- 
nual charitable  giving  now  amounts  to  about 
$26-bUHon.  but  Its  largest  part,  almost  76 
per  cent,  Is  disbursed  by  individuals,  with 
12  per  cent  more  coming  from  bequests.  Cor- 
porations contribute  Just  below  4  per  cent. 
That  leaves  sllghUy  less  than  10  per  cent  to 
the  foundations,  amounting  in  1973  to  92  3- 
bllllon. 

MThat  gives  extraordinary  importance  to 
the  foundation  part  of  private  giving  Is  that 
it  la  disbursed  with  a  far  more  expert  eye 
for  long-range  social  needs.  The  best  of  the 
foundations  have  traditionally  Uled  to  make 
their  money  extend,  or  at  least  nudge,  the 
frontiers  of  progress,  often  against  the  con- 
servative opposition  of  the  day. 

Bom  PAST  oppoamoN  ■»«'*i  >  w^ 

As  early  as  187«  the  Peabody  Education 
Pimd  braved  public  opposition  when  it  de- 


voted ItB  grants  to  "aid  the  stricken  South." 
A  few  years  later  the  RockefeUer -supported 
General  Education  Board  supported  better 
schooling  for  poc»'  children,  both  black  and 
white,  while  also  fighting  the  spread  of  hook- 
worm. The  response  was  ridicule  and  ton- 
tempt. 

The  reasons  why  foundations  run  Into  op- 
position today  are  not  hard  to  find.  In  re- 
cent years  they  have  supported  many  educa- 
tional innovations  that  traditionalists  con- 
.sidered  a  threat. 

Foundations  pushed  for  Increased  use  of 
television  in  classrooms,  leading  to  the 
charge  that  they  wanted  to  replace  teachers 
with  machines.  Foundations  were  the  first  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  paraprofessiouals 
as  teachers'  aides,  against  strong  initial  opjK)- 
sition  by  the  system.  Foundations  subsidized 
voter  registration,  the  black  colleges,  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  minority  students. 
Foundations  gave  extensive  aid  to  those 
fighting  for  school  Integration  and,  at  times 
of  conflict,  sided  with  those  among  the  poor 
and  disfranchised  who  were  asking  for  a 
greater  voice  and  more  power  in  nuv  ling 
local  schools  and  other  institutions. 

Such  activities  aroused  opposition  not  only 
in  Congress  but  also  within  educational  cir- 
cles. For  example,  Albert  Shanker,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  oi  Teachers,  re- 
cently charged  that  too  much  foundation 
work  today  "has  sharp  political  overtones." 

"Clearly,"  said  Mr.  Shanker.  "If  public  tax 
moneys  are  to  be  used  for  worthwhile  social 
projects,  they  should  be  controlled  by  gov- 
ernment officials  accountable  to  and  remov- 
able ^^y  the  people." 

In  the  view  of  some  people,  however,  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  government  subsidy  is  fa- 
vored primarily  by  those  who  have  sulBcient 
lobbying  Influence  to  affect  government 
spending. 

FXNANCING    SOURCES    COMPAaCO 

John  Ryan,  president  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, m  testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations,  noted  that  higher 
education  today  was  a  t30-bllllon  enten-rtse, 
with  $2.24-bllllon  contributed  by  charity. 

"To  give  you  some  feel  for  the  Imaortance 
of  that  figure."  Mr.  Ryan  said,  "it  might  be 
well  to  point  out  that  support  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  all  agencies  and  for  all 
purposes,  including  research,  amounted  to 
only  16  percent.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
share  was  and  is  for  the  most  part  targeted 
on  needs  and  services  Identified  by  the  gov- 
ernment, while  charitable  support  Is  for  the 
most  part  available  to  meet  the  needs  defined 
by  the  Institutions  themselves."  Foundation 
support,  Mr.  Ryan  concluded,  provides  "the 
margin  for  exceUence." 

Others  cite  history  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  nongovernment  financing.  In 
1920  Prof.  Robert  H.  Goddard  met  with  ridi- 
cule when  he  pleaded  for  funds  to  help  him 
build  rockets  that  would  make  possible  man's 
conquest  of  the  moon.  Support  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Daniel  and 
Florence  Guggenheim  Foundation  allowed 
him  to  engage  in  research  that  subsequently 
led  to  the  multicharge  rocket  and  did  even- 
tually lead  to  the  moon. 

In  1910,  the  conservative  American  medi- 
cal Establishment  was  shocked  when  Abra- 
ham Flexner,  with  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, exposed  the  profession's  shortcomings, 
recommended  the  scrapping  of  80  per  cent  of 
all  existing  medical  schools  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  modem  medical  education. 

In  the  fifties  similar  grants  enabled  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant  to  shake  up  and  help  re- 
form American  high  schools. 

Given  the  praaent  precarious  situation  cf 
those  In  need  of  foundation  mqiport.  what  to 
the  outlook  r 

Not  aU  foundations  have  been  hit  m  bMtf 
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as  the  TarA  Vouadfttton.  Some,  which  did 
not  ovMmuitf  «nrtag  the  rectoit  tat  year^ 
may  now  to  aMe  to  take  a  IsTger  rUc 
Homer  C.  Wadawartk.  prasidnt  of  tte  G1«v»- 
Innd  FoaadaMaa.  tte  coxmuyn  ofMeet  com- 
munity foundattoB,  eald  that  eren  though  its 
assets  had  slipped  by  more  than  24  per  cent, 
Its  spending  ft>r  JflTS  would  be  increased  by 
25  to  SO  pw  cent.  He  said  this  "i-*  the  time  to 
spend." 

FoimdattoBs  are  also  being  iirged  to  give 
support  to  experimental  programs,  particu- 
larly In  edaeattoB,  that  aim  at  reducing 
costs  whlla  aMdntatnlng  or  Improving  qt»l- 
tty.  For  emaple,  the  Hill  Pamfly  Fund  has 
begim  a  progimm  to  improve  the  colleges' 
recruiting  of  etndeBts  and  to  make  Institu- 
tional f  imd-raMng  more  effectlre. 

Other  prognuBB  relevant  to  the  recession 
are  suljsldlzlng  new  college  InltlaUves  to- 
ward sharing  their  use  of  facilities  and  staff. 
Still,  tJie  picture  Is  far  from  bright.  "For 
the  next  «v»  yean  and  probably  for  longer 
than  that.-  aaM  Harold  Howe  2d,  the  Ford 
Foundation's  vtee  presMeat  for  education 
and  research,  "tt»e  foundation  will  be  forced 
to  do  leas  for  edacatlon.-  reducing  particu- 
larly the  infaaloa  of  "venttire  capital"  In 
support  of  "hrtght  Ideas." 

What  wofTiM  aarae  people  most  is  that 
programs  supporting  minorities — students  In 
schools  and  ooDcges  as  well  as  community- 
oriented  action — wlU  be  caught  in  the  pinch. 
Among  tba  aaswara,  in  the  view  of  some 
foundation  axpects,  are  the  following: 

First,  maaUnHB  rellanco  on  "counter- 
cyclical" thinking,  orerspendlng  In  times  of 
need,  in  the  hope  of  replenishing  In  times 
of  plenty. 

Second,  Congress  and  the  Treasury  may 
have  to  reassess  the  wtsdom  of  holding  the 
AHindatlons  rigidly  to  the  rules  written  at 
the  peak  of  the  Wall  Street  boom. 

Finally.  In  the  view  of  many  observers, 
there  may  be  a  greater  need  for  foundations, 
the  Oovemmftnt  &ai  corporations  to  plan, 
at  least  temporarily,  for  Joint  action  to  pre- 
vent Important  programs  and  educational 
institutions  from  going  under. 


WOMEN  WORKERa  ARE  HARD  HIT 
BY  THE  RECESSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  on 
March  7,  1975.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Issued 
the  iinwriployment  statistics  for  the 
month  of  February.  While  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  remained  at  the 
same  level  as  January  1975,  82  percent. 
It  remained  so  only  because  the  number 
of  '^discouraged  woifcers,"  who  are  not 
counted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, was  greater  than  the  number  of 
Americans  who  had  lost  their  Jobs. 

Z  wish  to  point  out  for  the  record  what 
these  statistics  mean  for  millions  of 
American  wocfclng  women  who  are 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  recesslcm- 
arj'  impact.  Little  attention  has  been  di- 
rected by  the  media,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  or  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  to  their  cui'ient 
condition. 

The  February  1975  statistics  show  that 
there  are  presently  29,700,000  American 
working  wcjmen.  In  the  tiilrd  quarter  ol 
last  year,  Just  5  short  monllis  ago,  there 
were  30,500,000  woildng  women.  This  is 
a  riecreaae  of  S0O,000  women  in  the  work- 
ing force;  S00>000  more  women  who 
are  out  of  work.  And  women  are  continu- 
ing to  loee  Jobs  at  an  alarming  rate.  Dur- 


ing the  month  of  January  1975  alone  the 
number  of  working  women  dropped  by 
213.00. 

Tht  imemjiloyment  rate  for  women  re- 
mains at  a  I'ecoixl  high.  TUs  February. 
the  rate  was  IS  percent  for  white  women! 
I«st  February,  this  rate  was  on^  4.7  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rate  for  black 
and  other  minority  women  Is  a  stagger- 
ing 10.9  percent,  "up  from  7.9  percent  for 
February  of  last  year. 

As  depressing  as  these  figures  aie,  they 
do  not  show  the  staggering  loss  of  poten- 
tial and  opportunity  among  American 
working  women.  Wages  for  women  are 
stm  low.  In  1973,  t^e  median  wage  for 
women  workers.  Including  college- 
educated  working  women,  was  a  mere 
$6,335  a  year.  Tills  contrasts  to  a  1973 
median  wage  for  men  of  $11,186.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gap  between  men's  and  women's 
wages  appears  to  be  widening,  not  de- 
creasing. In  1955  when  the  Department 
of  Labor  first  started  compiling  these 
statistics,  women's  wages  averaged  63.9 
percent  of  men's  wages.  In  1973,  women's 
median  earnings  were  56.6  percent  of 
men's  median  earnings.  This  is  the  lowest 
percentage  level  since  1955. 

Coupled  with  the  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment among  women  Is  an  increase  in 
sex-based  discrimination  complaints. 

The  number  of  actionable  charges  filed 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  alleging  sex  discrimlnatlMi 
in  employment  has  risen  from  15,505 
charges  in  1973  to  18,864  charges  in  1974. 
Since  the  Equal  Emploj^ment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  received  50,879  action- 
able charges  in  1974,  this  means  that 
almost  a  third  of  the  charges  filed  com- 
plained of  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  as  the  recession  cuts  deeper 
into  the  fabric  of  our  society,  women 
woi*ers  often  find  themselves  the  first 
ones  let  go.  Many  women  are  seeing  their 
recently  made  employment  gains  In 
traditionally  male  occupations  reduced 
or  eliminated  by  the  recession.  For  exam- 
ple, the  construction  trade,  which  many 
women  have  been  attempting  to  break 
into,  now  has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
15.9  percent.  The  imemployment  rate  in 
manufacturing,  where  30  percent  of  the 
work  force  is  female,  showed  its  ninth 
consecutive  Increase  and  currently  stands 
at  a  record  11  percent.  Even  those  in  a 
traditional  women's  field — clerical  woi*. 
**ere  78  percent  of  the  work  force  is 
female — are  suffering  a  staggering  set- 
back. Between  January  1975  and  Feb- 
ruary 1975.  213.000  clerical  workers  lost 
their  jobs.  Clearly,  the  problem  among 
women  workers  Is  a  serious  one. 

Wwnen  span  all  categories  of  the  un- 
employed. They  are  among  the  Job  losers 
laid  off  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  work 
demand.  They  are  Job  entrants,  entering 
the  labor  force  for  the  first  time,  yet  un- 
able to  find  a  job.  Tliey  are  job  re-en- 
trants— women  who  reentered  the  work 
force  by  the  pi'esent  economic  trend  of 
rece.ssion  and  inflation  and  who  now 
cannot  find  a  job. 

Women  workers  rarely  work  for  pin 
money.  In  fact,  It  is  doubtful  that  a  large 
percentage  of  working  women  e\'er  did. 
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Congressional  documentation  of  exploi. 
tation  of  women  workers  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Congress  enacted  leglsla- 
tion  to  protect  working  women  from  un- 
scrupulous employers  In  the  first  part  of 
this  century.  Exploitation  of  working 
women  stiU  exists,  although  the  method 
of  combating  the  problem  has  changed. 
Women  workers  no  longer  seek  separate 
status  or  separate  protective  legislation. 
They  now  seek  what  is  justly  due  them- 
Equalization  of  their  status  with  their 
male  counterparts— equal  job  opportuni- 
ties, equal  pay,  and  equal  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  anything  to' 
be  learned  by  the  present  economic  crisis, 
it  is  that  the  problems  of  women  workers' 
cannot  be  categorically  lumped  together 
and  deemed  less  critical  than  other 
groups  In  the  work  force. 

Statistics  show  that  42  percent  of  the 
white  working  women  are  either  suigle, 
widowed,  divorced  or  separated.  Among' 
black  and  other  minority  working 
women,  It  is  53.4  percent.  Many  of  these 
women  are  not  only  supporting  them- 
selves but  are  also  supporting  depend- 
ent children. 

An  additional  16  percent  of  the  white 
women  workers  are  married  to  husbands 
who  make  less  than  $7,000  a  year,  which 
Is  below  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
low  standard  of  hvlng  for  a  family  of 
four.  Among  black  and  other  minority 
women  this  figure  Is  even  hlgher-^0 
percent  of  the  working  black  and  minor- 
ity women  have  husbands  who  make  less 
than  $7,000  a  year. 

TTierefore.  It  can  be  seen  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  white  working  women  and 
73.4  percent  of  the  black  and  other  mi- 
nority working  women  are  working  out 
of  economic  necessity  alone.  Many  other 
women  work  In  order  that  their  families 
can  retain  a  foothold  in  middle  class. 

In  short,  women  workers  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  economy  and  should  not 
be  considered  as  secondary  or  unimpor- 
tant workers.  When  a  woman  loses  her 
Job.  one  more  American  Is  faced  with 
unemployment;  one  more  group  of  de- 
pendents is  deprived  of  support;  one 
more  worker  must  subsist  on  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

In  fact,  the  woman  worker  who  loses 
her  Job  has  a  more  difficult  time  than 
her  male  coimterpart.  Her  unemploy- 
ment hosurance  is  calculated  as  a  pei-- 
centage  of  her  salary.  Since  her  salary  is 
substantialli'  lower  than  her  male  coun- 
terpart, her  imemployment  Insurance 
check  is  also  substantially  lower. 

Individual  employers  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  Increase  the  eco- 
ncHnic  burdens  on  the  American  working 
women  by  discrimination  whether  Inten- 
tional or  unintentional,  if  and  when  a 
reduction  in  the  work  force  is  necessary. 


OUTRAGE.  TAXES,  AND  OPTIMISM 

Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
recently  appeared  in  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribime.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  article  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otttrage,  Taxes  and  Opiimism 

A  rew  study  says  the  item  which  rose  the 
fa.^test  in  the  American  family  budget  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  was  taxes. 

Federal,  state  av,d  local  taxes,  lumped  to- 
gether, went  up  65  percent — while  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  climbed  40  percent  during 
tlie  same  period,  1967-73. 

We  have  been  told  before  that  govern- 
irent  employees  are  doing  better  for  them- 
selves than  the  taxpayers  who  support  them. 
Whether  state  and  local  employees  of  the 
people  have  likewise  feathered  their  own 
nests  is  dubious,  because  they  don't  have 
the  same  congressional  baclcing  and  glm- 
micltry  to  do  it.  But  they  are  probably 
trying. 

The  study  on  the  rise  in  taxes  was  made 
by  the  Conference  Board,  an  institution 
which  devotes  itself  to  research  on  business 
management  and  economics.  What  it  may 
thlnJc  of  the  buslness-of-government  man- 
agement during  this  period  is  not  revealed, 
but  perhaps  the  figures  speak  fcr  them- 
selves. 

However,  In  a  spirit  of  sweet  Christmas 
charity,  perhaps  it  should  also  be  recorded 
that  Americans  are  still  not  the  worst  taxed 
in  the  world.  Saturday  Review/World  maga- 
zine, in  its  year-end  Issue,  presents  an  in- 
teresting— and  at  times  convincing — "In- 
ventory of  hc^e".  One  of  the  hopeful  is  Lewis 
Foy,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bethlehem 
Steel,  who,  while  warning  readers  not  to  be 
complacent,  finds  a  great  many  good  things 
about  the  United  States,  among  them  this: 

"Our  total  tax  burden  per  capita  (the  per- 
centage of  our  Income  that  we  pay  out  In 
all  taxes — Income,  sales,  property,  etc.)  is 
28  percent;  it's  the  second  lowest  among  13 
leading  industrial  countries;  In  four  of  those 
countries  the  burden  is  over  40  percent." 

This,  of  course.  Is  grounds  for  optimism 
only  If  peeling  off  even  28  percent  of  all  we 
earn  to  support  a  government  is  supposed  to 
be  pleasant. 

Many  Americans,  viewing  the  tax-eating 
habits  of  some  20  million  of  their  fellows  on 
government  payrolls,  continue  to  wonder 
why  so  much  governing  is  necessary,  by  so 
many,  and  at  such  fees.  There  may  be  an 
answer,  but  we  doubt  if  it's  in  a  statistical 
comparison  with  those  who  have  It  even 
worse. 

The  real  optimism  lies  among  U.S.  citizens 
who  have  not  given  up  hope,  as  some  sadly 
cynical  Europeans  have  done,  but  maybe  a 
dividing  line  lies  somewhere  between  the  28 
percent  was  now  hand  over  and  the  40  per- 
cent or  so  that  some  others  do. 

We  have  never  had  a  real  taxpayers'  strike 
In  this  country.  But  how  did  you  like  that 
Arthur  Burns  quote  the  other  day  about 
Christmas  shopping?  To  loolc  at  Washing- 
ton deptu-tment  stores,  he  said,  you  could 
tell  that  nobody  4n  the  District  of  Columbia 
thought  there  were  hard  times  going  on; 
Now  that's  »  Christmas  thought  for  your 
New  Year's  planning. 


HUMPHREY  CRITICIZES  DELAY  IN 
IMPLEMENTING  THE  COMMODITY 
PDTDRES  TRADING  COMMISSION 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
perplexed  and  dismayed  at  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  In  nominating 
Commissioners  to  the  new  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Some  weeks  ago  names  were  floated 
about  SIS  possible  Commissioners.  To  date 
no  ofSdal  nominations  have  been  made 
by  the  President. 


A  great  deal  of  work  went  iuto  develop- 
ing this  legislation  over  the  last  year. 
The  commodity  traders  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  lack  of  direct  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  persons  being 
considered  for  these  responsible  posi- 
tions and  the  delay  in  making  the  selec- 
tions. 

This  is  important  legislation  which 
should  be  implemented  with  care. 

On  October  10,  after  the  legislation 
had  been  approved,  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  "at  the  earliest  possible 
date"  his  nominees  for  the  five -member 
Commission  to  assure  prompt  imple- 
msntation  of  the  legislation. 

I  also  said  that  I  would  ask  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  all  nominees  in  view  of  the  "exten- 
sive and  important  powers"  vested  in  the 
new  Commission. 

I  referred  to  the  bill  as  "truly  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation,"  with  the 
changes  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  "the  most  significant  regarding  fu- 
tures trading  regulation  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of 
1922." 

Tlie  volume  of  trading  In  these  markets 
has  grown  tremendously  in  recent  years, 
to  a  point  today  where  it  is  estimated  to 
be  nearly  a  half-trillion  dollar  business 
annually. 

With  such  phenomenal  growth  comes 
greater  concern  about  how  such  markets 
sliould  be  permitted  to  operate  in  order 
to  protect  adequately  those  involved  in 
such  operations  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

The  administration  has  shov.n  little 
urgency  in  implementing  tliis  important 
legislation.  This  delay  is  unconscionable, 
unbeUevable  and  inexcusable. 

The  work  that  these  Commissionei-s 
will  have  to  perform  is  extremely  com- 
plex and  important  in  the  trading  of 
commodity  futures. 

The  Congress  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation for  over  a  year  and  received  de- 
tailed testimony  from  many  witnesses. 
And  yet  the  administration  has  dragged 
its  feet  for  nearly  half  a  j-ear  in  getting 
started. 

With  a  scheduled  start-up  of  April  21, 
how  can  we  do  our  job  In  reviewing 
nominees?  Does  the  administration  really 
expect  the  Commissioners  to  be  able  to 
do  an  adequate  job  in  getting  started 
and  registering  persons  and  companies 
before  the  April  21  deadline? 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will  get 
these  nominations  to  us  without  further 
delay.  Their  performance  to  date  in  im- 
plementing this  legislation  is  disgraceful. 


JOSEPH    L.    MANDELLA— A    HANDI- 
CAPPED CRUSADER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Joseph  L. 
Mandella  was  known  and  loved  by  every- 
one that  came  in  contact  with  him  over 
the  years.  He  was  a  crusader  for  in- 
creased benefits  for  the  handicapped,  and 
served  in  many  capacities  with  the  East- 
em  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association. 

Injured  In  the  European  theater  In 
1945,  he  was  a  paralyzed  veteran  who  be- 


came involved.  Here  is  a  par  tin  1  list  of 
the  areas  which  Joe  Mandella  chal- 
lenged :  transportation  systems — sub- 
ways, buses,  livery  service,  pascei::icr  rail- 
roads, airports  and  air  travel — housing, 
recreation  facilities,  convention  f;-:c!lities. 
parking  facilities,  gasoline  allocotions. 
and  most  important,  eiilorcenif^in.  of  tlie 
rights  of  those  disabled. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  was  Joseph 
Mandella's  ccnst:'nt  concern.  He  was 
never  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  existed  only  on  paper.  He  persist- 
ently pursued  Federal,  Ctate,  and  local 
public  oSQcials  to  insurt  adequate  en- 
forcement power  to  the  Ijiws. 

The  number  of  people  he  touched  was 
extraordinary,  and  his  influence  will  be 
felt  in  publicly  limded  stmctures  and 
trsnspcrtation  modes  for  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  by  the  Eastern  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  Association  entitled, 
"Handicapped  Crusader— A  Reminis- 
ence",  by  Terence  Moakley,  president  of 
EPVA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Handicapped  Crusadeb — A  HEJiiNistENca 
(By  Terence  Moakley) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  de- 
voutly loved  cousin,  the  American  novelist 
Heiirj'  James  wrote:  "She  lives  as  a  fteidy 
unfn.I'ering  luminary  in  the  mind  rather 
th.i.n  as  a  flicVering  wasted  earth-stifled 
lamp."  So,  too,  will  the  memory  of  Joseph  L. 
Mandella  linger  brightly  with  all  who  knew 
hhn.  Joe,  who  served  Eastern  Paralyi-red  Vet- 
erans Association  in  a  variety  of  positions — 
moTt  recently  as  our  Associate  Director  in 
the  area  of  transportation  and  Architectural 
Barriers,  passed  away  on  January  17,  1975, 
after  a  courageous  bout  with  cancer.  Per- 
sonally, I  consider  it  a  rare  honor  to  be  able 
to  v.rite  a  few  words  about  a  man  v.-ho  was  so 
well  liked,  and  who  accomplished  so  much 
for  the  pood  of  us  all. 

It  Is  hard  to  put  Joe's  personality  Into 
words.  I  guess  the  best  possible  word  to  de- 
scribe him  would  be  "warm."  He  had  a  Job 
to  do  and  he  was  completely  serious  about 
doing  that  Job.  But  when  he  was  giving  a 
report  complete  with  all  the  familiar  abbre- 
viations of  federal  and  state  agencies  and 
the  numerous  "relative  to's,"  he  flashed  that 
hearty  smile  now  and  then.  While  many  of 
us  rarely  understood  everything  that  Joe  was 
saying  (not  due  to  any  fault  on  his  part,  but 
rather  to  our  own  ignorance)  you  can  believe 
that  we  cherished  an  abiding  respect  for  him 
and  for  his  tireless  eDTorts.  His  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  Architecture!  and 
Transportation  Barriers  will  make  like  better 
for  Ell  the  handicapped  of  our  nation  for 
many  years  to  come.  This  kind  of  far-reach- 
ing achievement  demands  respect  and  Joe 
surely  had  that,  not  Just  from  tis,  but  from 
legislators,  heads  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, and  other  disabled  citizens. 

But  Joe  had  another  side  too,  and  this  was 
his  abUity  to  laugh  at  himself.  Most  of  us 
need  this  abiUty  now  and  then,  but  Joe  had 
It  in  full  measure.  We  used  to  kid  Joe  about 
his  love  of  the  Xerox  copier  machine.  It 
seemed  that  each  time  Joe  wrote  a  letter  or 
a  proposal,  he  would  make  25  copies  and 
maU  one  to  the  bead  of  every  Imaginable 
agency;  naturally,  he  earned  the  affectionate 
nickname  of  "Joe  Copy."  But  an  of  ua  at 
Eastern  Paralysed  Veterans  Aasociation  on- 
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derstood  perfectly  that  Joe's  numerous  copies 
were  a  measure  of  the  important  Individuals 
la  the  fields  of  architecture,  housing,  trans- 
portation, etc.,  whom  he  knew  and  Influ- 
enced. Joe  could  laugh  at  his  nickname  and 
so  could  we,  but   nevertheless,   the  accom- 
plishments were  realized  one  after  another. 
Joe  Mandella  was  no  "Johnny-come-lately" 
to  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  Association's 
affairs.  Injvired  m  the  European  theater  on 
April  2,  1945.  Joe  was  hospitalized  at  Halloran 
Oeneral  on  Staten  Island  and  was  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Eastern  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans Association  in  1947.  In  fact,  Joe  was 
deeply  involved  in  those  early  Eastern  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  Association  days,  serving  the 
organization  as  its  Secretary  for  a  period  of 
time.  Later  on,  Joe  became  one  of  the  first 
to  take  out  a  Life  Membership  when   this 
program   was   conceived.   Also  during   those 
years  immediately  after  his  injury.  Joe  at- 
tended college   for  several   years,  and   then 
ventured  into  the  "nine-to-flve"  world.  He 
labored  in  a  variety  of  positions,  as  an  elec- 
trician for  Servomechanisms,  Inc..  from  1950 
to  1958.  as  an  electronics  technician  for  Re- 
public Aviation  Corp.  from  1959  to  1964.  as  a 
Research   and   Development   Technician   for 
General  Alarm  Corp.  from  1965  to  1967,  and 
as  an  officer  manager  for  the  Hawk  Tool  Corp. 
from  1967  to  1968.  Before  returning  to  his  in- 
tense   Involvement   with    Eastern    Paralyzed 
Veterans  Association  in  February  of  1969,  Joe 
Mandella  had  literally  paid  his  dues  m  the 
nine-to-five  world. 

Joe  served  Eastern  Paralyzed  Veterans  As- 
sociation as  its  Architectural  Barriers  Co- 
ordinator and  later  as  an  Associate  Director 
from  1969  until  his  recent  untimely  death, 
and  it  was  when  he  began  his  efforts  in  this 
field  that  changes  started  to  happen.  How 
deeply  was  he  involved?  Here  is  Just  a  partial 
list  of  the  areas  which  Joe  challenged:  trans- 
portation systems  (subways,  buses,  livery 
service,  passenger  railroads,  airports  and  air 
travel),  housing,  recreation  facilities,  con- 
vention facilities,  parking  facilities,  gasoline 
allocations,  and  most  important,  disabled 
rights  and  their  enforcement.  The  last  of 
these — the  enforcement  of  laws — was  Joe's 
constant  enemy.  Never  satisfied  with  a  piece 
erf  legislation  which  existed  on  paper  only. 
Joe  relentlessly  pursued  legislators  and  pub- 
lic officials  to  Insure  that  amendments  would 
be  added  to  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  to 
provide  enforcement  of  disabled  rights.  It 
was  a  frustrating  Job  for  Joe.  b\lt  he  always 
hung  in  there. 

His  early  efforts  began  to  bear  fruit  in 
1971  with  the  passage  of  two  important  laws: 
Intro  1  la  New  York  City,  which  provided 
for  32"  wide  bathroom  doors  in  all  residen- 
tial structures,  and  amendments  to  the  New 
Tork  State  Building  Construction  Code, 
which  allocated  apartments  for  the  handi- 
capped in  construction  of  residential  build- 
ings. 1972  was  another  good  year,  as  Joe 
was  involved  with  the  passage  of  laws  In 
both  New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  pro- 
vided access  to  all  new  public  buildings  and 
facilities  constructed  with  public  momes. 
During  that  same  year.  Joe  was  a  party 
to  the  passage  of  legislation  in  New  York 
City  providing  for  special  parking  privileges 
for  New  York  City  residents,  whether  or  not 
they  attend  school  or  are  employed.  Through- 
out 1971  and  1972.  Joe  became  earnestly  in- 
volved in  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
disabled,  working  with  the  design  of  the 
experimental  "Prattaxl"  and  obtaimng  a 
policy  statement  from  AMTRAK  concerning 
provisions  for  the  disabled/elderly  in  both 
new  and  old  roUlng  stock,  stations  and 
terminals. 

In  1973.  Joe  really  began  to  push  hard  for 
enforcement  of  disabled  legislation,  par- 
ticularly focusing  on  PL  90-480  which  man- 
dated barrier  free  construction  In  all  struc- 
tures   and    faclUtles    funded    with    fedenU 


monies,  and  PL  91-453  which  extended  the 
1964  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to  In- 
clude provisions  for  the  disabled/elderly. 
The  problem  with  these  laws  was  that  local 
agencies  interpreted  them  to  their  discretion 
and  in  many  instances,  accessibility  was  left 
on  the  drawing  board.  These  laws  remain 
virtually  unenforceable  but,  thanks  to  Joe's 
efforts,  there  are  many  individuals,  disabled 
and  able  bodied  alike,  who  are  aware  of  their 
shortcomings  and  working  for  their  improve- 
ment. Also  in  1973,  Joe  av^umed  chairman- 
ship ot  the  Architectural  Barriers  Commit- 
tee and  the  Transportation  Committee  of 
the  newly  instituted  New  York  City  Mayor's 
Office  for  the  Handicapped,  and  worked  with 
the  PATH  system  concerning  specifications 
for  the  barrier  free  Newark  (New  Jersey) 
International  Airport. 

Joe's  main  thrusts  in  1974  concerned  pas- 
sage of  the  New  York  State  Human  Rights 
Law  which  provides  equal  clvU  rights  pro- 
tection from  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations based  upon  race,  creed,  color, 
i\atural  origin,  sex.  age,  and  disability,  and 
the  enactment  of  our  country's  first  gasoline 
allocation  exemption  program  m  New  York 
State. 

This  survey  of  Joe's  Involvement  can  never 
do  him  Justice.  Missing  are  his  accomplish- 
ments in  his  home  county;  Nassau  (and  there 
are  many),  his  liaison  and  assistance  with 
groups  and  individuals  in  neighboring  states 
and  communities  (such  as  the  New  Jersey 
Easter  Seal  Society),  and  his  contact  and 
participation  with  numerous  groups  and 
countless  seminars,  hearings,  conferences, 
etc.,  all  over  the  country  and  In  Wash- 
Uigton,  D.C.  The  number  of  people  he  touched 
was  extraordinary,  and  his  Influence  wUl 
be  felt  in  publicly— funded  structures  and 
transportation  modes  for  generations  to 
come.  It  is  a  cliche  which  is  used  too  often 
but  which  is  so  true — he  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Joe  Is  survived  by  his  parents  and  two  sisters 
of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  his  wife  Evelyn, 
and  his  sons.  Joe.  Jr.  and  Jason. 
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INTENTION  TO  INTRODUCE  LEGIS- 
LATION ON  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  I  Introduced  the  first  congres- 
sional legislation  to  provide  health  In- 
surance coverage  to  unemployed  workers. 
My  bill,  S.  496,  would  have  made  workers 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
also  eligible  for  enrollment  In  medicare, 
part  A.  The  object  was  to  protect  the 
unemployed  from  heavy  medical  ex- 
penses after  their  private  coverage  had 
terminated. 

Several  days  later,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  strongly 
supported  the  bill,  others  who  believed 
it  would  present  some  problems  of  ad- 
ministration and  equity.  I  recognized 
those  problems  when  I  introduced  the 
legislation,  and  I  Indicated  at  the  time 
I  was  willing  to  alter  the  structure  of 
the  program  if  a  different  procedure 
could  be  used  to  implement  it.  I  also 
recognized,  as  did  all  of  the  witnesses, 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
to  do  something,  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans johiing  the  unemployment  rolls  and 
with  insurance  coverage  generally  expir- 
ing for  the  unemployed  and  their  de- 
pendents within  90  days. 

In  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  my  proposal, 
I  told  its  members  that  my  proposal  was 


not  'etched  In  stone"  and  that  I  wel- 
comed constmctive  comments  concern- 
ing how  the  proposal  could  be  more  effec- 
tively implemented. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee on  Ways  and  Means,  Con- 
gressman PosTENKowsKi.  Of  Illinois  We 
have  jointly  agreed  on  a  new  measure 
which  we  believe  eliminates  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  admini.strative  problems  posed 
by  S.  496.  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
this  measure,  along  with  Congressman 
RosTENKowsKi,  during  Uie  first  part  of 
next  week. 

Briefly,  our  measure  will  provide  that 
all  health  insurance  carriers  must  in- 
clude provisions  In  their  group  policies 
which  win  entitle  laid  off  workers  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation  to  the 
same  insurance  coverage  available  to 
those  still  working,  and  without  cost  to 
the  worker.  Those  employees  currently 
unemployed  would  also  have  protection 
by  requiring  employers  to  reinstate  thom 
in  the  plan  currently  in  effect  for  the 
other  employees  of  that  employer.  This 
latter  provision  would  be  financed  by  a 
1 -percent  tax  on  all  health  Insurance 
premiums  under  group  contracts  to  go 
Into  a  special  trust  fund  created  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  detail 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion, only  to  say  that  its  chief  virtue  Is 
that  it  is  workable  and  can  go  into  effect 
immediately  upon  enactment.  This  ap- 
proach would  be  much  easier  to  admin- 
ister and  require  fewer  new  employees 
than  any  such  proposal  advanced. 

Above  all,  we  want  to  secure  passage 
of  legislation  that  could  be  put  into  pla^-e 
rapidly,  with  a  minimum  of  administra- 
tive burdens.  Testimony  received  during  ■ 
the  hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  revealed  that  none  of  the  meas- 
ures currently  before  Congress  could  be 
counted  on  to  do  that  particular  job. 

In  addition,  we  wanted  to  protect  the 
unemployed  while  minimizing  the  in- 
equities inherent  in  any  emergency  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  believe  we  can  justify 
using  general  revenues  to  finance  broad 
health  benefits  for  one  group  and  min- 
imal benefits  for  another.  By  avoiding 
the  use  of  general  revenues  and  spread- 
ing the  financial  burden  among  persons 
who  have  health  insurance,  rather  than 
^ong  the  general  taxpayers,  we  dis- 
tribute the  costs  according  to  the  levels 
of  coverage  and  hisure  that  the  burdens 
will  be  fairly  shared. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been  able 
to  work  with  the  House  W&ys  and  Means 
Committee  to  develop  this  new  legisla- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  an  early  res- 
olution of  this  matter  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOAN  TO 
CONSTRUCT  KOREAN  NUCLEAR 
POWER  FACILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Recoid 
a  letter  from  Mr.  William  J.  Casey,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  formally  withdrawing  a 
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proposed  loan  guarantee  to  finance  a  nu- 
clear power  generating  facility  in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  UNrrED 

States, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  12, 1975. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PRoxMntE, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Dirksen  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  respectfully  submit 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  for  your  consideration. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Elxport- 
Import  Bank  has  decided  to  withdraw  Its 
earlier  submission  to  Congress  of  a  statement 
outlining  its  proposed  extension  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  export  of  U.S.  gootjs"  and 
•ervlces  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  power-generating  facility  In  Korea. 
Bxlmbank  will  carefvilly  review  the  report  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
ptirsuant  to  section  14  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  Amendments  of  1974,  prior  to 
making  any  final  decision  on  resubmission 
of  this  transaction  to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

WHXIAM  J.  Caset. 

Export-Imfobt     Bank     or     ths 
Uniro  Statss. 

Waahington.  D.C.  March  12. 1S75. 
The  PKEsmcNT  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Prksidsnt:  On  February  26,  1976, 
pursuant  to  Section  3(b)  (3)  of  the  Export- 


Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  Ezim- 
bank  submitted  a  statement  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate notifying  it  that  Exlmbank  was  prepared 
to  extend  a  direct  credit  and  guarantee  In 
connection  with  the  export  sale  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  construction  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  by  the  Korean  EUectric  Company. 
In  order  to  give  further  study  to  this  credit 
in  the  light  of  the  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  laws  and  regulations  providing  safeguards 
against  nuclear  proliferation  which  is  re- 
quired by  Section  14  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  Amendments  of  1974  and  which  is 
now  in  preparation,  Exlmbank  hereby  with- 
draws such  notification.  Exlmbank  will  re- 
submit a  statement  notifying  the  Senate 
when  it  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  credit 
and  guarantee.  It  Is  understood  that  when 
Exlmbank  resubmits  such  statement,  the  25- 
day  period  referred  to  in  Section  2(b)  (3)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  will  begin 
again  on  the  date  of  such  resubmission. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Caset. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, March  9  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Agriculture  Committees  re- 
ceived the  administration's  proposed 
food  for  peace — ^Public  Law  480 — ^pro- 
gram allocations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  increasing  U.S.  food  assist- 
ance and,  in  the  process,  putting  to  rest 
reports  that  it  would  ignore  the  limits 
on  "political"  food  assistance  that  Con- 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975^  PUBLIC  LAW  UO  ALLOCATMNS 
(In  millions  of  doilanl 


gress  established  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  That  amendment 
allows  only  30  percent  of  concessional 
sales — title  I  of  Public  Law  480— to  be 
allocated  to  countries  not  on  the  United 
Nations'  list  of  nations  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  threat  of  famine  and  cur- 
rent world  shortages. 

However,  the  Public  Law  480  alloca- 
tion table  for  fiscal  year  1975  reflects  a 
number  of  problems  that  have  been  pre- 
dicted for  some  time.  Many  people  have 
expressed  real  concern  that  the  increase 
in  food  assistance  announced  earlier  this 
year  came  too  late  to  help  the  hungry 
because  of  the  considerable  difittculty  In 
shipping  the  food  within  the  few  re- 
maining months  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
State  Department  itself  noted  this  prob- 
lem in  a  letter  accompanying  the  tables: 

While  the  Administration  wlU  make  every 
effort  to  ship  all  Title  I  allocations  this  fiscal 
year,  particularly  to  countries  suffering  food 
shortages,  we  cannot  ensure  that  this  will 
bo  the  case.  It  Is  probable,  in  our  view,  that 
actual  shipment  charged  against  the  FY  '75 
budget  will  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
allocations  Bet  forth  In  the  enclosed  table. 

With  that  caveat  in  mind,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  proposed  allocation  table  for 
Public  Law  480,  fiscal  year   1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pe'.ord,  as 
follows: 


Ftod 


Other 


Thousand 

Total  Mr. 

TtW         grain        wheat 


Rice 


Tide  I: 
MSA's: 

BaacMish 

Cambodia 

Cambodian  ns«rv«. 

Cainw 

Haiti. 

Honduras 

India 

Madacascat....... 

Pakistan 

Sii  LsNha 

Tanzania 

Unallocated'. 

Sttbtotal,  MSA's.. 


181 tn 

«i  _ u 

50 50 

6 6 

4 4 

9 9 

165 N5 

13 13 

70 70 

24 M 

8 ■ 

68 68 

679 cT 


7S0  550 

189     

125  20 

20  10 

2S  2S  . 

35  25 

800  700 

30 

400  400  . 

131  IBS  . 

20 

276  19S 

2.808  2.063 


200 

189 

105 

10 


10 

100 

30 


20 
81 


745 


Non-MSA's: 

Chile 52 

Egypt 101 

Indonesia 

Israel , 9 

Jordan 7 

Korea .„  74 

Syria 28 

Vietnam „  13 

Unallocated. 6 

Subtotal, 
MSA's.. 

Total  title 

locations 

Fiscal  war  1974  carry- 

Title  ll». 

Grand  total 1,330 


43 


41 


52 

101 

43 

9 

7 

74 

28 

54 

6 


300 
575 


300 

575 


50 
40 
195 
110 
75 
30 


50 
40 


75 
75 
25 


195 
35 


»•»■ 

290 

84 

374 

1,375 

1,140 

1  at- 

969 
(56) 
361  ... 

84 

1,053 

56 

361 

4,183 

85 

'  1, 161 

^203 

85 

71? 

235 

980 


20 


1,470      >5,429         <000 


1,000 


^InehtJes  (11.500.000)  (or  residual  school  hineh  pngnm;  Jamaica  transferred  from  title  II  to        « Includes  429,000  MT  (cedgrains  under  tiUe  II. 


PUBLIC  lAW  480-TITU  II  UVELS,  FISCAL  YEAH  1975 
Pa  ttuwsandsl 


PUBLIC  LAW  480    TITLE  II,   PROJECTED  SHIPMENTS   BY 
COtlNTUY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


MT 


HTGE 


CCC 


MT 


CCC 

MTGE  (thousands) 


Africa 353 

*si»- „  555 

Sttpporting  assislanct 31 

Latin  Americ* 196 

Subtotal 1.135 

vncommittadL . .„. 98 

_       SuMotaL 1,233 

■ce  restrvt lao 

T«ti».._ 1.333 


«8(,276 

168,316 

8,840 

62,298 


325,730 
26,470 


352.200 
42.800 


395.000 


AFRICA 

Algeria 8,550  11,372 

Botswana 6,355  8,913 

Burundi 2,305  2,670 

Cameroon 3.898  5.161 

Central  African  Republic...  1,335  1,769 

Chad 361  291 

Congo 3,519  4.295 

Dihoiwy 662  8C9 

Ethiopia 11,247  11,598 

CAbon 1,744  2,150 

ewnbia 3.9(9  51454 


t2.202 

2,145 

693 

840 

1,604 

^4 


Ghana ...........j  5. 720 

Culnea 1,847 

Uory  Coast 2, 323 

Kenya 2,584 

Lesotho 6,928 

Liberia 1,767 

Malagasy  Republic 715 

Malawi 440 

Mali 28.495 

Mauritania 5,971 

Mauritius 6,919 

Morocco 34,639 

Niger 32,674 

Nigeria 11.675 

ftwnda 7,M 


CCC 

MTGE  (Thousands) 

5,705 

2,239 

2.408 

2,013 

2.673 

668 

3.019 

1,367 

10.764 

2,116 

2.478 

501 

905 

262 

478 

91 

27.843 

6.503 

6,281 

1.894 

8,698 

1.999 

43.572 

10.961 

32.287 

5.984 

»<.»• 

2.100 

».9a 

1.689 
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KT 


ccc 

MTGE  (thousands) 


Senegal 6,814 

Seychelles 344 

Sudan 20,519 

Sierra  Leone...! 4,463 

Somalia  Republic 20,036 

Swaziland 1,087 

Tanzania.. 35,180 

Togo 5,140 

Tunisia 10,578 

Uganda ,.. 170 

Upper  Volta 10,264 

Zaire 3,307 

Zambia 127 

Subtotal 311,947 

ASIA 

Afghanistan 8,360 

Bangladesh 3,040 

Bhutan 9 

British  Solomon  Islands 454 

Cyprus 6,261 

Egypt 59.282 

Gaza 2,288 

India 283,402 

Indonesia 26,368 

Israel 3.385 

Jordan 5.125 

Korea 30,026 

Lebanon 78 

Malaysia 950 

Nepal 3,095 

Pakistan 12.352 

Philippines 29.803 

Sri  Lanka 16.925 

Turkey 17.262 

Yemen,  Y.A.R 12, 135 

Subtotal 520,600 

Cambodia 3,411 

Laos 10.072 

Vietnam 13.088 

Subtotal 26.571 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Barbados 143 

Bolivia 8.551 

Brazil 27.459 

British  Honduras 528 

Chile 11.113 

Colombia 29.634 

Costa  Rica 1.785 

Dominica 49 

Oomincan  Republic 14.352 

Ecuador 10.077 

El  Salvador 2.9U 

Guatemala 13,362 

Guyana 381 

Haiti 7,986 

Honduras 6,295 

Jamaica 9 

Nicaragua 4.672 

Panama 4.243 

Paraguay 588 

Peru 29.599 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 86 

Subtotal 173.823 

Grand  total 1.032,941 


7.362 

405 

26,566 

4.142 

18. 686 

1.275 

35. 285 

6.786 

13.599 

170 

12.413 

4.484 

137 


i,5o; 
i\\ 

8.00, 
2,175 
3.37, 

9.^} 
1.32? 
5.19' 
225 

2.531 

1.098 

129 


353.024    86.276 


8,505 

3,040 

9 

573 

6,404 

64,325 

2,568 

283,730 

28,185 

4.0% 

6.478 

39.864 

78 

1.264 

3.604 

12.  282 

40.565 

18. 472 

18.805 

12,038 


3,510 

657 

15 

143 

897 

18,  732 

710 

96.538 

8.885 

1.078 

1.663 

7.792 

146 

245 

1.491 

4,621 

9.661 

4.510 

4.205 

2,817 


554. 885   168. 316 


4.208 
12.965 
13,932 


31.10S 


190 

8.306 

33,568 

581 

11.320 

33.216 

1,421 

66 

16.797 

11.417 

2,997 

13.330 

488 

8,925 

6.851 

9 

6.164 

5.286 

685 

33,792 

111 


1.124 
2.950 
4,766 

8.840 


36 
4,085 
8.263 

104 
4,560 
11.796 
1.074 
14 
4.986 
3,504 
1.040 
4.592 

115 
2.512 
2.555 
15 
1.550 
1.931 

421 
9.125 

25 


products  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco  can 
be  sold  for  political  purposes  without 
violating  the  30-percent  restriction  on 
such  assistance.  While  nonfood  products 
are  only  5  percent  of  this  year's  program, 
they  have  been  up  to  15  percent  of  food 
for  peace  in  the  past  and  the  precedent 
that  this  allocation  attempts  to  set  could 
have  far-reaching  implications  in  the 
future. 

The  exclusion  of  nonfood  items  from 
the  allocations  formula  was  an  issue  at 
the  February  18  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  hearings  on  the  food  for 
peace  program.  Mr.  Thomas  Enders  of 
the  State  Department  discussed  it  then, 
and  amplified  the  Department's  position 
in  response  to  a  letter  I  sent  his  office 
after  the  hearings. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Recora, 
as  follows : 
(Senate  Agriculture  Committee  hearings 

Feb.  18,  19761 
Senator  Clabk.  You  mention  that  non-food 
"Is  a  very  smaU  percentage  (of  PL  480)  in 
historical  terms".  Records  show,  however, 
that  since  its  inception,  over  15  percent  of 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program  has  been  non- 
food items.  These  levels  may  be  resumed 
at  any  time. 

I  am  concerned  that  you  have  not  applied 
the  30/70  priority  formula  to  Items  such  as 
cotton  and  tobacco.  You  argue  that  the 
amendment  which  establishes  the  30/70 
limitation  applies  to  "concessional  food  aid". 
However,  whenever  PL  480  funding  levels  are 
announced,  non-food  items  remain  an  in- 
distinguishable part  of  our  food  aid  program. 
Q.  The  Intent  of  Congress  In  amending 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  seems  clear — a 
30  percent  limitation  on  Title  I  of  PL  480. 
Do  you  think  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  to  limit  political  assistance  to  30  percent 
of  Title  I  excluding  tobacco  and  cotton? 

A.  We  expect  that  non-food  Title  I  alloca- 
tions this  year  wUl  be  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  Title  I.  VirhUe  the  inclusion  of  non- 
food under  PL  480  dates  from  the  inception 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  In  1964.  and  thus  predates 
the  "Food  for  Peace"  title  that  has  come 
to  be  attached  to  it,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  non-food  assist- 
ance in  years  of  larger  than  average  food 
needs. 

I  think  it  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
there  Is  not  always  a  trade-off  between  food 


195, 520        62. 298 
1  134  J34  and  non-food  aid  and  that  in  some  clrciun 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the  fig- 
ures indicate,  30  percent  of  concessional 
sales  is  earmarked  for  political  purposes. 
However,  the  Public  Law  480  category 
marked  "Other"  holds  particular  sig- 
nificance. It  involves  nonfood  products 
such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  tables  raises  a  disturbing 
point — the  cotton  and  tobacco  sold  imder 
title  I  were  not  included  when  the  ad- 
ministration calculated  the  amount  of 
total  political  assistance  to  be  sure  it  did 
not  violate  the  law's  30-percent  require- 
ment. 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  clear— to  in- 
sure that  this  country's  food  assistance 
helps  the  people  most  in  need.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  circumvent- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congress  by  suggesting 
that   unlimited   quantities   of   nonfood 


stances  our  abUity  to  supply  non-food  items 
can  assist  countries  to  make  the  food  pur- 
chases they  reqiUre.  PubUc  Law  480  now  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termine that  commodities  are  in  excess  of 
domestic  needs,  adequate  carryover  and 
anticipated  commercial  exports  before  they 
can  be  made  available  for  food  aid.  In  both 
FY  1974  and  again  this  year  there  were  strict 
quantitative  limitations  on  the  amounts  of 
foodgralns  that  could  be  allocated  under  PL 
430.  The  supply  situation  has  not  been  as 
tight  for  nonfood  commodities.  Thus  situa- 
tions may  arise  in  which  the  only  way  to 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  to  a 
food  short  country  is  to  ship  non-food  com- 
modities. Such  shipments,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, can  enable  recipient  countries 
to  devote  more  of  their  own  resources  to 
commercial  food  Imports. 

Section  55(a)  (6)  refers  to  concesMonal 
food  aid.  I  have  understood  the  objective  of 
that  amendment  to  be  the  largest  possible 
PL  480  program  this  year  and  one  in  which 
countries  with  particularly  severe  balance  of 


payments  problems  receive  priority  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  food  aid.  Prior  to  the 
President's  decision  on  the  overall  level  for 
PL  480  this  year,  there  were  discussions  be- 
tween officials  of  the  Administration  and 
members  of  the  Congress.  The  exclusion  of 
non-food  aid  from  the  30/70  formula  was 
discussed.  The  fln&l  decision  on  the  PL  480 
level  reflects  those  discussions  and  I  believe 
It  meets  the  Intent  of  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  Section  55  (a)  (5). 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  candid  assessment  and  expla- 
nation which  are  offered,  but  it  seems  to 
avoid  the  central  question.  The  purpose 
of  the  30-percent  limitation  was  to  re- 
strict the  political  use  of  food  for  peace 
to  allow  larger  contributions  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  This  fiscal  year,  $1.47 
billion  worth  of  commodities  Is  available 
for  distribution  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  law  provides  that  a  maximum  of  3() 
percent  of  the  concessional  sales — title  I 
of  food  for  peace — can  go  to  countries  not 
threatened  by  famine.  By  excluding  non- 
food products  from  the  formula,  more 
food  can  be  used  for  diplomacy — at  the 
expense  of  hungry  people. 

To  assure  that  nonfood  products  are 
Included  within  the  restriction,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  which  will  hold  all 
concessional  sales  to  the  formula  estab- 
lished by  Congress  In  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Janet  Sims,  of  Enderlln,  N.  Dak.,  has 
w<Hi  first  place  In  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  sponsored  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  for  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

Janet  is  to  be  commended  for  her  win- 
ning speech  and  her  active  participation 
in  community  and  school  affairs.  Her 
speech  is  a  reflection  of  her  love  and 
respect  for  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  RESPONSiBiLrrT  as  a  Cttizen 

Being  a  citizen  is  certainly  a  right,  but 
In  a  deeper  sense.  It  Is  truly  a  prlvUege.  After 
all.  as  full-fledged  citizens,  we  are  not  de- 
prived of  our  fundamental  rights:  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  o< 
reUglon,  and  the  right  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment to  correct  unjust  actions.  What  do 
these  freedoms  consist  of?  Freedom  is  often 
misunderstood  as  privileges  without  limita- 
tions or  restrictions:  In  other  words,  doing 
Just  as  one  pleases.  Along  with  freedoms  come 
duties  or  obligations.  When  children  are  not 
taught  to  follow  rules,  they  will  most  likely 
disregard  regulations  later  In  life.  They  will 
live  along  the  side  lines,  hesitant,  cowardly, 
and  selfish,  ready  to  enjoy  the  benefits  that 
others  provide.  The  sense  of  responslbUlty 
Is  rather  the  realization  that  one  has  cer- 
tain duties  and  obligations  to  fulfill  to  the 
best  of  one's  ability.  It  involves  a  recogni- 
tion of  definite  laws  or  principles  of  behavior 
and  understanding  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  good  and  better. 
The  spirit  or  responsibility  is  one  of  gen- 
erosity, determination,  and  perseverance.  It 
gives  freely  of  Its  time  and  energy  and  Is 
never  Spent  out,  because  it  is  identified  wltb 
the  will  to  serve. 
What  citizenship?  Citizenship  means  full 
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membership  in  a  country.  It  signifies  some- 
thing much  more  than  Just  a  dictionary 
meaning.  One  could  read  a  whole  book  on 
being  a  responsible  citizen,  but  the  reading 
would  be  worthless  unless  the  ideas  discussed 
were  put  Into  practice. 

In  the  days  when  the  Romans  ruled,  the 
fact  of  being  a  "Roman  citizen"  was  a  source 
of  Individual  pride  second  to  none.  We,  too, 
should  develop  this  sense  of  pride  In  our 
country. 

Do  we  take  our  citizenship  for  granted? 
Do  we  realize  how  fortunate  we  are  to  be 
guaranteed  of  certain  rights? 

The  establishment  of  a  goal  is  the  key  to 
successful  living.  The  most  Important  step 
toward  achieving  responsibility  Is  to  first  de- 
fine It.  To  be  responsible  we  miuik  all  be 
leaders,  setting  good  examples.  An  effective 
leader  has  such  qualities  as  confidence, 
energy,  concern,  a  good  set  of  morals,  imd 
above  all.  faith. 

When  does  the  sense  of  responsibility 
b^n?  It  begins  in  the  home  with  the  par- 
ents' Influence.  If  the  parents  are  loyal  and 
honest,  their  children  will  most  likely  radi- 
ate their  likeness.  The  seeds  of  confidence 
are  planted  long  before  a  child  goes  to  school. 
It  begins  with  the  successful  performance  of 
limited  tasks.  Parents  must  see  that  certain 
values  exist  In  the  home:  respect,  pride,  co- 
operation, and  sharing.  Good  citizenship  goes 
farther,  though,  out  of  the  home  and  Into 
the  community  and  country. 

In  your  community,  take  part  in  church 
and  school  doings,  social  affairs,  organiza- 
tions and  clubs,  and  so  on.  Being  an  active 
member  keeps  you  well-informed  of  the 
community's  operations  and  goals,  not  only 
to  be  Informed,  but  to  help  the  community. 

Most  Important,  be  loyal  and  trtie  to  your 
country.  Have  faith  in  your  nation's  leaders, 
even  In  crucial  times,  regarding  such  things 
as  wars,  energy  crises,  and  scandal  ism.  Theee 
problems  implore  an  increasing  need  for  all 
people  to  unite  Into  one  body  to  solve  them. 
We  gain  from  this  atmosphere  of  unity  an 
inner  strength,  a  sense  of  belonging,  as  well 
as  of  responsibility  to  others. 

"Life  must  be  revealed  not  as  a  dubious 
and  pointless  struggle  but  as  a  magnificent 
privilege,  a  torch  that  must  burn  as  brightly 
.as  p6sslble  before  it  is  handed  on  to  the 
next  generation." » 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING- 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  having  expired, 
moi-ning  business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  BEFORE  1 :  30  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
rollcall  votes  occur  today  before  the  hour 
of  1:30  p.m.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
Mr.  Fannin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


STANDBY  ENERGY  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  whirh  the 
clerk  win  state. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  622)  to  provide  standby  author- 
'  Ity  to  assure  that  the  essential  energy  needs 
of  the  United  States  are  met,  to  reduce  reU- 
ance  on  oU  imported  from  insecure  sources 
at  high  prices,  and  to  Implement  United 
States  obligations  under  International  agree- 
ments to  deal  with  shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Barry  Meyer,  Leon  Billings,  and 
Richftrd  Grundy  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
i'b.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.sl  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


.  '  Clark,  General  Mark  W.,  "What  It  Takes 
to  Be  a  Leader,"  Readefa  D{g«st,  July  iO«T. 
.p.  162,  "^      .    -w    '■ 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  OF  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES  TO  PAY  COM- 
PENSATION AND  MAKE  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill) 
which  was  ordered  placed  on  the  Calen- 
dar: M 

S.  Bes.  Ill 

Resolved,  That,  fibject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  from 
March  1.  1975,  through  May  31,  19'75,  the 
compensation  of  employees  and  other  ex- 
penses of  standing,  select,  and  special  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  and  subcommittees 
thereof,  which  would  have  been  payable  on 
and  after  March  1,  1975,  If  Senate  resolutions 
referred  to  and  under  consideration  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  had 
been  agreed  to  by  that  date,  such  payments 
to  be  charged  to  such  resolutions,  if  and 
when  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  If  any  such 
resolution  falls  to  be  agreed  to,  payments 
made  under  this  resolution  shall  be  charged 
to  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3,  all  functions,  duties,  powers,  and  authority 
which  were  conferred  on  any  standing,  select, 
or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ate resolutions  agreed  to  during  the  second 
session  of  the  93d  Congress  and  which  would 
otherwise  expire  on  February  28,  1975,  are 
hereby  continued  -  through  May  31,   1975. 

Sep.  3.  Compensation  and  expenses  paid 
lor  each  committee  under  authority  of  this 
.reetiutlon  during  the.  period  March  1,  1976. 
through  .May  31, 1976,  shftU  not  exceed  three- 


twelfths  of  the  aggregate  amount  (or  an- 
nualized aggregate  amount,  IX  for  less  than 
12  month.s)  authorized  by  Senate  resolutions 
for  such  committee  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  February  28,  1975.  Of  the  total  amount 
made  avail.ible  under  this  resolution  for  each 
committee,  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
is  authorized  to  allocate  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  subconunittee  of  his 
committee  foi  which  funds  are  provided  by 
separate  sections  of  the  resolution  of  his 
committee  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  February  29,  1976.  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sjich 
sections. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  continuing 
through  May  31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Senate 
committees  to  pay  compensation  and  make 
expenditures  for  inquiries  and  Investigations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion v 

Mr  WIIJ^IAM  L.  SCOTT.  Reservhig 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
whether  this  matter  has  been  cleared 
with  the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mi-.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  i-eso- 
lution  was  approved  by  Senator  Griffin, 
the  minority  whip,  who  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  by  Senator 
Hajfield.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  (he  committee,  and  I  was  Instructed 
by  the  committee  to  report  the  resolu- 
tion. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the 
work  on  the  committee  staff  resolutions 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  Gravel  resolution 
to  add  additional  staEf,  which  Ls  to  be 
considered  at  a  later  time. 

nils  resolution  would  simply  permit 
the  payment  of  the  stafif  people,  and  per- 
mit the  committees  to  operate  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  as  they  finished  out  the  last 
month,  the  month  of  February.  If  It  Is 
not  approved  by  Friday,  some  of  the  sub- 
committees would  not  be  able  to  pay  their 
committee  .staff  people.  I  will  say  that  by 
way  of  explanation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  assurance  of  the  chairman 
that  it  has  been  cleared  with. Senator 
Griffin,  the  minority  whip,  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  goes  until  the  last  of 
May  for  the  authorization  for  the  com- 
mittees. I  have,  pursuant  to  direction  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  agreed  that  as  .soon 
as  we  have  completed  our  recounting  of 
the  votes  in  the  New  Hampshire  election, 
the  Rules  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Gravel  resolution,  and  then  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  at  least  we  will  try 
within  2  weeks  thereafter,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  Gravel  rescrfution,  and  also  solve 
the  matter  relating  to  the  committee 
staffs,  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  rrjwrt 
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permanent  resolutions  rather  than  golns 
ahead  on  aconttaulng  resolution  basis. 

Mr.  lIANSnELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  CAMMQil.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAMSnEU).  I  am  delighted  with 
the  stateBMftt  imt  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  that  after  the 
vote  count  on  the  New  Hampshire  dif- 
ficulty is  resolved,  it  would  then  be  the 
intention  oX  ibe  Rules  Committee — ^he 
has  stated  thte  to  me  privately  as  well 
as  publicly  today — that  we  go  into  the 
matter  of  the  Gravel,  et  al  resolution; 
and  that  within  a  matter  of  2  weeks  a 
decision  would  be  reached  on  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  would  report  back 
to  the  Senate  and  make  every  effort  to 
report  back  within  a  period  of  2  weeks 
thereafter. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent. will  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  CANNOiN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I,  too.  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  action,  for  his  indication 
that  there  wM  be  a  measure  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee — ^the  majority 
leader  said  wUMn  2  weeks  after  the  reso- 
lution of  the  New  Hampshire  situation. 
Of  comsK.  1  am  in  a  different  position 
from  the  majority  leader.  I  am  one  of 
the  younger  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
point  of  service,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  help  on  the  professional 
staffs  of  the  committees,  and  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  can  brinff 
some  relief.  v 

It  is  a  general  concern.  A  group  of  us 
met  togeUier,  who  have  come  into  the 
Senate  in  the  last  three  classes,  and  we 
were  unanimous  In  seeking  some  form 
of  relief.  It  is  almost  a  case  of  the  haves 
and  have-nots,  and  I  am  one  of  the 
have-nots, 
r  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  CANHON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  But  I  think  I.  In  all 
falraess.  should  point  out  to  him  that  he 
turned  bade  last  year  In  excess  of 
$180,000  of  his  clerk  hire  fimd  so  that  he 
would  have  been  able  to  employ  addl- 
tkmal  people  to  anlst  him  had  he  so  de- 
sired. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  turned  back, 
I  think,  one  of  the  highest  percaitages 
of  turnback  in  the  entire  Senate,  bar- 
ing turned  back  42  percent  of  his  clerk 
hire  money,  indicating  that  he  only  used 
58  percent  of  the  clerk  hire  fund  alloca- 
tion to  him. 

But  I  can  assin-e  him  that  we  are  con- 
sidering this  protdem,  and  we  will  con- 
sider it  in  detail  to  connection  with  the 
so-called  Grav^  et  al  resolution,  and 
we  will  report  to  the  Senate  with  our 
recommendaHoos. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  aeaator  will  yield  further, 
undoubtedly  I  wlH  turn  back  money  this 
year,  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  do  It. 
and,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
I  am  one  ot  the  fiscal  conservatives  het« 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  to  continue  In 
that  vein. 

But  we  both  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and.  as  the  Senator 
knows,  when  are  have  executive  sessloni 
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In  the  Armed  Services  ConunKtee,  the 
committee  staff  can  be  present  bat  the 
Senators*  staff  members  cannot  be  pres- 
ent, and  this  creates  a  problem  lor  us. 
We  need  additional  committee  staff 
help  for  the  junior  Seaators.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  clerk  hire  allowance, 
more  than  satisfied  with  it.  but  it  is  the 
committee  staff. 

Now,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution.  I  hope  it  can  be 
worded  in  such  a  way  tliat  this  will 
come— whatever  help  we  get  will  be — on 
the  committee  staff  rather  than  on  the' 
staff  from  our  own  office,  because  our 
own  o£Qce  staffs  sometimes  are  not  privy 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  committee,  and 
we  could  better  be  ser\'ed  by  the  commit- 
tee staff. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  I  win  say  to  my 
colleague  I  am  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers on  Armed  Services,  having  been  on 
there  17  years,  and  I  likewise  do  not  have 
a  member  of  my  own  personal  staff  who 
attends  the  executive  sessiwis.  I  try  to  do 
that  myself,  and  to  carry  out  that  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  have  a  staff  mem- 
ber assigned  to  myself  who  attends  the 
executive  sessions,  because  we  have  a  very 
competent  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff,  and  I  rely  on  them. 

If  I  may,  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
to  show  that  he,  to  turn.  Is  very  frugal 
with  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  would  like 
to  say  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  last  year  turned  back  $106,000 
of  his  staff  allowance  or  28  percent.  So  he, 
too,  was  very  frug{d  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  carrying  out  his  duties  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Just  asked  a  ques- 
tion for  my  private  information.  I  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  public. 
I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  8on>  il  I  misinter- 
preted that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Virginia,  he  mentioned 
that  he  is  a  fiscal  conservative — and, 
rightly  so — ^but  I  would  simply  say  if  the 
co-called  Gravel  resolution  were  imple- 
mented, as  it  has  now  been  introduced, 
it  could  have  the  effect  of  adding  1,201 
persons  to  the  payroll  of  the  Senate  staff 
and  committee  system,  and  it  could  cause 
the  Government  to  excess  of  $32  million 
if  it  were  lully  implemented. 

Now,  to  give  that  as  some  soi-t  of  a 
comparison,  the  entire  committee  staff 
structure  last  year  spent  approximately 
$23  million  for  the  entire  committee  staff 
structure,  so  we  can  see  that  rather  than 
being  fiscally  conservative,  If  the  Gravel 
resolution  were  fully  implemented,  it 
could  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
money  spent  and,  at  the  same  time,  could 
add  1,200  people  to  the  payroll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  dls- 
ttoguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  possibly  overlooked  a  hidden  ex- 
pense there  that  those  1,200  added  staff 
members  might  add.  No  seW-respecttog 
staff  member  woifld  come  up  with  a  nv- 
gestlon  of  a  program  of  possibly  less  than 


$10  million  each,  would  the  chairman 
tblnk.  and  that.  multipUed  by  l.200. 
wouM  add  an  astrcnooiieal  amount  to 
the  expense  of  the  Senate,  would  it  notf 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  that  were  the  case  It 
certainly  would  add  an  astronomical 
amount.  But  I  would  say  to  my  colleague, 
as  I  have  assured  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virgtoia.  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  assured,  and  is  assuring 
the  Senate  that  we  will  hold  a  hearii^l 
on  the  resolution,  and  we  wiH  expect  the 
advocates  to  come  in  and  testify,  and  we 
are  equally  sure  that  there  will  be  some 
opponents  to  the  resolution  who  win 
testify.  But,  mind  you,  there  may  be— 
the  Senator  has  made  a  good  point,  that 
we  hope  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
matter,  and  to  try  to  solve  the  very  dif- 
ficult problem  that  one  has  as  a  Junior 
member  on  a  committee  when  he  does 
not  have  help  to  look  to  to  advise  him  to 
connection  with  the  matters  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  ALIiEN.  Mr.  President,  If  Uie 
Staiator  wiU  yield  further,  would  it  not 
also  be  necessary  to  add  additional  <rf. 
flee  space  aiKl  parktog  space  at  a  cost  of 
about  $25,000  per  space? 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  my  col-i 
league  I  would  not  be  so  much  concern- 
ed about  the  parkmg  space  as  I  would 
be  about  the  ofQce  space  because  it  would 
require,  just  about  require,  us  to  double 
the  amoimt  of  office  space  that  we  have 
up  here  now.  Nonnally  that  would  take 
anywhere  from  4  to  7  years  to  plan  for 
it  and  have  construction  accomplished. 
We  are  right  now  adding  <m  to  one  of 
the  new  Senate  Office  Bulldtogs— we 
have  taken  over  two  additional  apart- 
ment buildings,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
plex where  the  old  Capitol  Hill  Hotel 
was — and  we  are  converttog  office  space 
over  there  because  it  is  at  such  a  pre- 
mium. 

The  Rules  Conomittee  has  that  very 
difficult  problem,  as  my  colleague  knows. 
ser\'ing  on  the  committee,  and  we  are 
having  a  most  difficult  time  now  making 
office  space  available  for  the  Senators 
who  require  such  space  to  house  their 
own  staffs  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  to  the  press 
recently  a  picture  where  one  Senator 
had  two  desks  and  some  of  his  people 
working  out  to  the  hall.  Of  coarse,  that 
would  be  c«nplicated. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  further  question? 
On  the  matter  of  the  Gravel  resolution 
which  has  come  over  imder  the  rule, 
when  the  disUngui^ed  chairman  of  the 
committee  agreed  to  see  that  this  reso- 
lution had  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  was  It  agreed  on  the  other 
side  that  the  resolution  coming  over  un- 
der the  rule  would  not  be  considered  pri- 
or to  the  heai-tog  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes,  that  agreement  was 
entered  toto,  and  Senator  Griffiw  and 
Sgpttor  Hatfield  and  I  were  present 
with  some  of  the  proponents. 
Mr.  ALLEN:  I  thahk  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CANNON.  And  we.  as  I  stoted 
earlier,  assured  them  that  we  would,  just 
as  soon  as  we  possibly  can  and.  In  any 
event  immediately  after  the  conclosloa 
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of  the  counting  of  the  disputed  votes  to 
the  New  Hampshire  election,  hold  a 
hearing,  and  we  would  do  our  very  best 
to  make  a  report  on  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  within  a  15-day  period  there- 
after. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  valu- 
able member  of  the  Rules  Committee  is 
now  here,  Senator  Griffin,  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  attended  that  meeting. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  how  does  the  resolution  happen 
to  be  before  as?  It  was  not  on  the 
calendar,  was  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  I  just  submitted  the 
resolution.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  we 
discussed  the  resolution  yesterday, 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  it,  and  polled  the 
remaintog  members  of  the  committee, 
and  I  offered  it  and  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  immediate  consideration, 
and  represented  that  the  Senator  was 
present  and  that  the  resolution  met  with 
his  approval  and  with  Senator  Hatfield's 
approval.  If  the  Senator  has  changed 
his  views 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  will  recall,  there  was 
discussion  about  an  amendment  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  resolution  was 
prepared  accordingly  and  I  stated  for 
the  record  that  it  carries  the  continutog 
resolution  to  the  last  day  of  May,  which 
we  agreed  on  rather  than  the  toitial 
Instruction  from  the  committee  which 
was  to  the  end  of  June. 

We  agreed  yesterday  to  the  meettog 
we  would  make  the  conttouing  resolution 
only  until  the  end  of  May  so  that  we 
would  have  added  tacentive  to  try  to 
speed  up  our  work  on  the  hearing  on 
the  Gravel  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  this  Senator  has 
no  objection  to  the  resolution.  I  am  only 
weighing  the  responsibilities  that  it 
seems  are  on  the  leadership  to  have 
matters  of  this  ktod  considered  to  an 
orderly  way. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  If  the  Senator  has 
any  reluctance  about  consldeiing  it 
now 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  take  all  of  the 
Members  by  surprise  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  to  our  small  meeting,  I  know  some 
have  some  concern  about  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  If  the  Senator 
wishes,  I  am  perfectly  wlUtog  to  ask 
that  It  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

I  simply  potot  out  to  the  Senator  that 
imless  it  is  acted  upon  by  tomorrow, 
some  of  the  committee  staff 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  agree.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that. 

I  rather  believe  that  would  be  the 
better  thtog  to  do  so  that  we  can  at  least 
give  Members  an  opportunity.  If  we 
wanted  to  have  a  time  agreement,  for 
example,  that  perhaps  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  do  when  It  Is  taken  up  agato. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  perfectiy  willing 
to  agree  to  any  particular  time  that  the 
Senator  desires.  If  he  prefers  it  go  over 
for  consideration  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  rather  believe  that  we 
should  do  that.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
we  would  be  doing  this  withoxit  glvtog 
other  Senators  who  have  an  toterest  even 


an  opportunity  to  know  the  matter  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  set  aside 
temporarily. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  tliis  carries  out 
the  imderstanding  that  was  entered  toto 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  the  majority  leader  and  my- 
self in  the  course  of  the  earlier  colloquy, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  Mr.  Cannon  be  printed, 
and  the  resolution  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR^-S.  622 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  John  Cross  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bustoess 
have  privileges  of  the  floor  during  debate 
on  S.  622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished acttog  Republican  leader,  to  view 
of  the  plleup  of  work  which  is  occurring, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  bustoess  today  It 
stand  to  adjournment  until  the  hoxu:  of 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  momtog. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1 
hour's  allocation  on  the  resolution  <S. 
Res.  Ill),  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  his  designees, 
and  that  there  be  no  momtog  hour,  that 
we  get  Immediately  to  this  matter  tomor- 
row momtog  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  and  I  hope  the  two 
leaders  will  yield  back  their  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Montana  withdraws  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  request  regard- 
ing the  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  rolL 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resctaded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bustoess. 

The  PRESIDOTG  OFFICER.  The 
noniinatiois  wiU  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  the  President  be  notified 
not  only  of  the  nomtoations  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  but  also 
aU  previous  confirmations  which  have 
not  been  so  directed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  bustoess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


STANDBY   ENERGY   AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (8.  622)  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  assure  that  the  es- 
sential  energy   needs   of    the    United 
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states  are  met,  to  Teduce  reUance  on  oil 
imported  from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  implement  UJ3.  obligations 
under  intemaUxutal  agreements  to  deal 
with  shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  following 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  S.  622:  Charles 
Bangert.  Bernard  Nash.  Jacquehne  Love- 
less, and  Richard  Arnold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
past  week  on  the  prospects  for  a  com- 
promise betv/een  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident over  energy  policy.  If  there  were 
real  prospects  for  s.  compromise  between 
the  administration  and  Congress  which 
would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  sensible 
and  comprehensive  energy  program,  no 
one  would  be  happier  than  my  colleagues 
and  I. 

Unfortur.ately.  the  Presidents  decision 
to  delay  further  tariffs  and  the  decon- 
trol of  old  oil  until  May  1  more  nearly 
resembles  a  "stay  of  execution"  than  a 
"compromise."  I  commend  the  President 
for  this  display  of  mercy.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  delayed  the  imposition  of 
further  tariffs  and  the  decontrol  of  old 
oil,  petroleum  costs  alone  would  rise  by 
over  $27  billion  annually.  Even  the  brief 
reprieve  the  President  has  given  the 
American  consumer  Is  not  without  a 
price  tag.  The  $l-per-barrel  tariff  Im- 
posed on  Februai-y  1  will  increase  the 
price  of  energy  for  the  American  j'eople 
$13  million  each  day:  $4  million  a  day 
more  for  imported  oil:  $3  million  a  day 
for  uncontrolled  domestic  oil;  and  $6 
million  a  day  for  natural  gas  and  coal 
whose  prices  follow  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported oil. 

I  hope  that  neither  Congre.^s  nor  the 
American  people  fall  prey  to  the  false 
sense  of  security  the  President's  action 
may  induce.  For  this  administration  is 
committed — as  a  matter  of  ideology  and 
economic  philosophy— to  an  energy  pol- 
icy based  wholly  upon  prioe,  tax  and  tar- 
iff increases. 

The  administration  has  in  the  past  op- 
posed practically  any  Government  action 
to  conseive  energy  and  to  increase  do- 
mestic supply  which  is  not  based  upon 
massive  price  Increaocs  to  the  American 
consimier. 

I  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  any  con- 
crete sign  that  the  administration  has 
changed  its  view  on  this  fundamentally 
policy  issue  of  "rationing  by  price." 

In  my  view  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  prohibitive  energy  pricing  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  efforts  over  tlie  past  four  decades  to 
bring  economic  and  social  justice  into 
the  marketplace.  The  President's  "ra- 
tioning by  price"  program  places  all  of 
the  burden  and  all  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
poor,  and  on  middle-  and  low-income 
groups. 

Although  the  Presidents  program  will 
raise  gasoline  prices  20  cents  a  gallon, 
fmther  Increase  electrical  bills,  and  in- 
crease home  heating  oil  costs  by  25  per- 
cent. It  will  not  burden  the  wealthy  or 
upper-Income  groups.  They  win  not  have 
to  sacrifice  or  make  cruel  choices.  They 
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simply  pay  the  price.  In  the  battle  for 
energy  self-Mifflciency  the  privileged 
may  literally  avoid  the  draft. 

But  vfhaX  of  the  average  American? 
What  about  the  poor  people  in  this  coun- 
ti-j  and  those  families  who  are  trying  to 
yabsist  on  fixed  incomes  during  a  period 
of  runaway  inflation  and  deepening 
recession? 

Will  they  be  able  to  pay  the  price  tiie 
Presidents  program  would  exact?  Can 
they  buy  their  way  out  of  the  bui-dens, 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  cruel  choices? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Middle-  and 
lower-income  Americans  must  pay  the 
price.  They  must  drastically  alter  and 
stietch  limited  family  budgets.  They 
must  forego  aspuations  and  lower  their 
standard  of  living.  They  must  try  to  pay 
higher  electrical  and  gasoline  bills  by 
paying  less  for  groceries,  clothes,  and 
other  e.sentials.  It  is  this  insensitivity  to 
the  economic  impact  of  unemployment, 
inflation  and  skyrockeUng  energy  prices, 
that  has  led  the  administration  to  a 
drastic  set  of  energy  taxes,  tariffs  and 
price  hicreai*s. 

Congress  should  not  accept  an  admin- 
istration position  that  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sense  and  which  impacts  cruelly 
on  the  poor  and  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican family. 

In  my  view,  the  Congress  should  al- 
ways be  willing  to  happily  and  freely 
ent^r  any  negotiations  with  tlie  admin- 
istration on  energy  price,  tax,  and  tariff 
policy  with  a  clear  imderstanding  that : 
Congress  does  not  Intend  to  support 
a  price,  tax.  and  tariff  program  that  is 
opposed  by  virtually  every  economist  and 
energy  expert  in  the  counti-y; 

Congress  should  not  and  should  make 
it  clear  that  it  does  not  intend  to  estab- 
Ush  domestic  oil  prices  at  a  level  of  $3 
above  the  OPEC  cartel  price; 

Congress  should  make  it  clear  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  let  the  cartel  control 
om-  energy  economy  by  decontrolling  all 
domestic  energy  prices;  and 

Congress  should  make  it  clear  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  legislate  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  panic  created  by  the  threat  of 
administratively  imposed  tariffs  and 
huge  petroleum  price  increases. 

Last  week  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insulai"  Affairs  ordered  favorably  i-e- 
ported  tluee  major  energy  bills.  Two  of 
these  measiues — S.  622,  which  is  now 
imder  consideration,  and  the  surface 
mining  control  bill,  which  the  Senate  of 
the  9ith  Congi-ess  adopted  yesterday- 
were  passed  in  the  last  Congress  and  ve- 
toed by  the  President  The  third  meas- 
m-e,  tlie  Petroleum  Price  Increase  Lim- 
itation Act— S.  621— is  new.  It  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  armounced  m- 
tent  to  decontrol  all  oil  prices.  S.  621  wUI 
insme  that  any  effort  to  decontrol  oil 
prices  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
review  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Congi-ess  to  disapprove.  In  addition,  the 
Interior  Committee  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings before  the  Easter  recess  on  S.  740, 
the  National  Energy  Production  Board 
Act  of  1975. 

Some  of  these  bills,  ijroviding  emer- 
gency standby  authorities  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  long  overdue  suifaoe  mudng 
regulation,  received  early  action  because 
Congres-s  and  the  President  agree  on  the 


objectives  the  legislation  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. Other  bills  have  received  early  ac- 
tion because  Congress  and  the  President 
disagree  on  the  means  for  resolving  our 
energy  problems.  Title  n  of  S.  622  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  new  national  en- 
ergy conservation  poHcy  by  mandating 
Federal  and  State  programs  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  without  fueling  In- 
flation or  swelling  unemplojTnent.  S.  740 
would  create  a  National  Energy  Produc- 
tion Board  to  mobilize  the  massive  effort 
required  to  increase  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies in  the  shortest  possible  time,  con- 
sistent with  environmental  concerns  and 
tJie  interests  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  tliLs  statement 
I  had  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from' 
Wyoming,  who  is  apparently  absent  from 
the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  yield  to  tlie 
Senator  from  Washington. 

ENEBCY    CONSEnVATION 

Mr.  .JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
opening  statement  on  S.  622  yesterday, 
I  outhned  the  major  provisions  of  title  l! 
which  establishes  standby  authorities  to 
deal  with  severe  energy  shortages,  apd 
of  title  II,  which  directs  the  implementa- 
tion of  State  and  Federal  energy  conser- 
vation programs.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment further  on  title  n,  Mr.  President, 
because  these  programs  provide  a  rally- 
ing point  for  all  of  those  in  Congress 
who  oppose  the  President's  "rationing  by 
price"  policies,  but  recognize  that  our  Na- 
tion's energy  consumption  can  and  must 
be  curtailed,  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a 
way  which  does  not  damage  prospects  for 
economic  recovery. 

The  programs  to  be  initiated  under 
title  II  will  result  in  significant  energy 
savings— the  energy  equivalent  of  over 
800  OJO  barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  with- 
in i  year  and  a  million  barrels  per  day 
by  1977  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
PeJeml  Energy  Administration's  Com- 
pi  jJiensive  Energy  Plan  and  the  Project 
Independence  Blueprint.  These  programs 
will  begin  the  process  which  will  sub- 
stantially improve  efficiency  in  energy 
use  and  build  it  into  the  fabric  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  Most  important,  the 
achievement  of  these  goals  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  imposition  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  ruinous  increase  in  the  price 
of  energy  which  is  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
mmistratlon's  energy  program.  In  con- 
trast to  the  administration  program,  this 
is  a  real  conservation  program  which  will 
not  force  the  poor  to  conserve  while  the 
rich  are  exempted;  it  is  a  program  in 
v.iiich  the  burdens  will  be  lighter  because 
eveiyone  will  share  them. 

Tlie  legislation  would  require  tlie 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Admmistration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
relevant  centers  of  expertise  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions which  specify  standards  and  estab- 
lish model  Federal  programs  for  a  broad 
range  of  aijeas  where  the  opportunities 
for  energy  conservation  are  significant 

Each  State  would  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  Slate  energy  conservation 
program  which  selects  an  appropriate  set  - 
of  conservation  measures  from  among 
tlie  Federal  modd  programs  and  adapts 
them  to  the  economic,  climatologicai, 
geogrnphic,  and  other  unique  charpc- 
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teristics  and  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
State.  Reasonable  and  attainable  targets 
and  objectives  for  each  State  energy 
program  would  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  guide  States  in  the  selec- 
tion of  conservation  measures  to  be  ap- 
plied in  each  State.  The  authority  to 
manage  these  State  programs,  which 
would  be  supported  by  Federal  grants, 
would  be  delegated  to  State  government. 

The  list  of  opportunity  areas  for  en- 
ergy conservation  is  based  on  the  results 
of  tlie  Federal  Energy  Administration's 
detailed  efforts,  represented  by  the  com- 
prehensive energy  plan  mandated  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  and 
the  Project  Independeiice  Blueprint. 
These  assessments  of  energy  options,  pre- 
pared by  the  FEA  at  the  cost  of  several 
million  dollars,  have  been  all  but  for- 
gotten by  an  administration  which  seems 
as  hypnotized  by  the  Illusion  of  price 
elasticities  which  are  totally  unsupported 
by  any  real  historical  data  as  it  is  bUnd 
to  the  clear  and  substantial  evidence  that 
its  energy  price  poUcies  promise  certain 
economic  disaster  in  1975. 

The  conservation  programs  embodied 
in  title  II  of  S.  622  recognize  the  very 
real  impediments  to  new  Investment  in 
energy  efiBclency  by  the  very  large  niun- 
ber  of  consimiers  who  have  already  been 
hard  hit  by  inflation  and  recession.  These 
Americans  have  taken  what  steps  they 
can  to  conserve  in  response  to  the  price 
increases  initiated  during  the  1973  oil 
embargo.  Thay  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  leadership.  I  find  it  in- 
credible that  all  this  administration  has 
to  offer  to  them  is  another  round  of 
energy  price  increases  as  substantial  as 
the  increases  of  1973-74.  In  opposition 
to  this  uncritical  reliance  on  price  ra- 
tioning of  energy,  S.  622  offers  i-ealistic 
and  equitable  programs  based  on  real 
analysis. 

The  provisions  of  title  n  offer  con- 
sumers, not  higher  prices,  but  real,  con- 
crete programs  designed  to  assist  them 
In  reducing  both  their  energy  consump- 
tion and  their  fuel  bills.  The  energy  sav- 
ings estimated  for  these  conservation 
measiu^  are  not  based  on  price  elastici- 
ties Invented  to  achieve  a  "good  round 
niunber."  They  are  based  on  substantial 
FEA  analytical  effort  to  Investigate  the 
potential  for  energy  savings  in  specific 
subsectors  of  the  economy. 

The  central  question  to  be  faced  in 
analyzing  the  administration's  energy 
proposals  Is  the  choice  between  which 
a  conservation  policy  implemented  gi-ad- 
ually  over  the  long  term,  during  which 
tne  Important  sectors  of  the  economy — 
businesses,  industry,  individual  consum- 
ers— are  given  time  to  adjust  and  a 
sledge-hammer  price  increase  deUvered 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  In  the 
throes  of  a  severe  recession.  A  prisoner 
of  its  own  Ideological  rigidity,  the  admin- 
istration has  painted  Itself  into  a  danger- 
ous comer.  S.  622  offers  a  way  out  which 
Is  based  on  the  administration's  own 
analysis.  I  urge  them  to  take  It. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  1 :  14 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  2:14  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Garn). 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C.»SF  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  wtih  the  understanding 
that  the  floor  will  be  yielded  back  at  the 
completion  of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mi*.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  imanlmous -con- 
sent request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  hideed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  man, 
Paul  Haygood,  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S  622 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Remarks  made  by  Mi-.  Hruska  at  tliis 
point  in  the  proceeduigs  are  printed  un- 
der Introduction  of  Bills  and  Joint  Reso- 
lutions.) 


RECESS  FOR  1  HOUR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  1  hour. 

OXXI 4ia— Part  S 


STANDBY     ENERGY     AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  622)  to  provide 
standby  authority  to  asstue  that  the 
essential  energy  needs  of  the  United 
States  are  met,  to  reduce  reliance  on  oil 
imported  from  insecure  sources  at  high 
prices,  and  to  Implement  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  international  agi-eements  to 
deal  with  shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President  we  are 
ready  to  consider  amendments  to  S.  622. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
lias  an  amendment  that  he  would  like 
to  present  at  this  time,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  not  more 
than  a  30-minute  time  limitation  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  object,  Mi-.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  briefly? 

This  is  not  on  the  bill  or  on  all  amend- 
ments but  just  on  this  particular  sunend- 
ment.  and  I  would  hope  It  would  be 
possible.  In  the  Interest  of  advancing  the 
work  of  the  Senate,  to  be  able  to  arrive 
at  some  consideration  of  amendments 
and  legislation  in  general  because  we 
have  a  pretty  heavy  schedule  ahead  of 
us. 

For  example,  we  have  health  bills,  a 
bill  affecting  the  Trust  Territory,  a  de- 
control moratoriimi  on  energy,  and  we 
have  appropriations  for  foreign  opera- 
tions— probably  to  be  reported  next  week 


on  Cambodia;  appropriations  for  emer- 
gency jobs,  hopefully  to  be  reported  next 
week;  a  health  bill  to  be  taken  up  next 
week,  additional  authority  for  a  wage- 
price  commission  to  be  repci-ted  this 
week ;  a  monetary  policy  resolution  to  be 
reported  early  tomorrow  moi-ning,  and  a 
tax  rebate  bill  ^^-hlch  will  take  some 
time;  and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  tc 
possible  to  give  consideration  to  a  time 
limitation  on  these  amendments  as  they 
come  along  so  that  it  v,-ould  be  possible 
tliereby  to  expedite  the  vrork  of  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  if  It  goes  out  on  a  vacatioJi 
a  week  from  this  coming  Monday. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  get  to  the 
tax  bill  when  it  is  reported,  but  I  think 
as  long  as  we  are  with  this  bill  at  the 
present  time  we  will  have  to  stay  with 
it  until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the 
other. 

So  would  the  Senator  consider  it  on  on 
amendment-by-amendment  basis? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi'.  President,  let  me 
say  first  to  tlie  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  no  one  has  been  more  gra- 
cious and  more  considerate  than  he  ha.s 
been,  nor  has  anyone  been  fairer  and 
more  considerate  than  has  been  the  ma- 
jority whip. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  any  time  at 
all.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it.  I  will 
not  hold  up  the  vote  at  all,  but  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
precluded  from  meeting  officially  while 
the  Senate  was  hi  session,  has  been  meet- 
ing imofficially,  and  only  when  word 
came  over  there  that  we  had  gone  into 
recess  was  it  able  then  officially  to  meet, 
which  it  is  continuing  or  I  presume — 
well,  it  may  be,  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say,  that  it  is  continuing  now  in  meet- 
ing on  an  imofflclal  basis. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  He  has  my  full 
sympathy,  but  I  must  point  out  to  Sena- 
tors that  there  are  those  of  us  who  are 
members  both  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee,  and  for 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons — and  I  am 
not  criticizing  those  who  are  scheduling 
legislation  before  the  Senate — ^the  fact 
is  that  there  are  a  number  of  important 
bills  being  considered,  and  certainly  this 
is  one  that  I  think  demands  my  presence 
on  the  floor. 

Now.  as  quickly  as  I  finish  I  will  be 
ready  to  vote,  but  I  will  object  to  any 
time  limitation.  I  do  not  have  any 
speeches  to  make,  but  I  Just  want  to 
make  clear  what  the  situation  Is,  and 
the  fact  that  despite  our  best  efforts, 
those  of  us  who  are  mwnbers  of  both 
committees,  to  try  to  attend  and  to  be 
as  conscientious  as  we  can  be,  and  to  try 
to  be  as  knowledgeable  as  we  can  be,  we 
have  been  placed  in  an  impossible  situa-. 
tlon.  So  I  do  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition. 

I  can  appreciate  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said 
vis-a-vis  the  position  in  which  he  finds 
himself. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual that  every  Senator  at  some  tims 
or  other  finds  himself  In  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  the  leadership  Is 
charged  by  the  Senate  with  seeing  that 
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the  legislation  is  considered  on  an  ex- 
peditious basis,  and  the  only  reason  why 
1  joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  was  to  try  to  bring  about 
consideration  on  an  expedited  basis  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  schediile  is  piling 
up. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  Mr.  President,  let 
_  me  obsei-ve,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  would  be 
glad  to  vote  right  away.  I  do  not  intend 
to  participate  in  the  argiunent,  but  I  do 
object  to  any  time  limitation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  call  up  my  second 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  77,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  lollow- 
Ing  new  subsection  : 

'■(b)  Any  nUe,  regulation  or  order  aad  any 
Other  action  taken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  Involves  the  alloca- 
tion of  petroleum  within  the  domestic  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  shall  conform 
to  the  objectives  and  limitations  specified  In 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  and  be  subject  in  its  promiUga- 
tion  and  operation  to  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  review  procedmes  established  for 
orders  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto." 

Sec.  2.  On  page  77,  line  23,  strike  "(b)  "  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)". 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  was 
not  long  ago  that  Congress  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Later 
we  passed  a  standby  authorities  bill  that 
was  designed  to  deal  with  problems  cre- 
ated by  an  oil  embargo  against  the 
United  States,  but  President  Nixon  vetoed 
that  bill. 

Now,  with  this  new  bill,  S.  622,  we  are 
going  to  give  the  power  to  the  President 
to  protect,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
United  States  from  an  embargo  and  aid 
our  allies  and  friends.  I  think  we  need 
this  act,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
President  cannot  use  these  new  powers 
to  ciicumvent  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  or  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act. 

So  this  amendment  would  add  a  new 
subsection  to  section  113  of  the  bill,  and 
it  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternational Allocation  Authority  clause. 
It  would  make  certain.  It  would  make 
sure,  that  the  Intent  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  be  followed 
whenever  we  join  In  an  International 
allocation  scheme  or  plan. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
amendments  to  this  biU.  The  first,  an 
amendment  to  the  International  Al- 
location Authority  clause,  would  make 
sure  that  the  Intent  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  be  followed 
whenever  we  join  in  an  International 
allocation  scheme. 

This  is  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
insure  that  actions  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  consistent  with  the  goals  we 
previously  set  for  him  under  the  Al- 
location and  FEA  acts. 

We  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  took 
a  lot  of  time  detailing  our  priorities  un- 
der the  two  acts  and  we  should  make 
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sure  that  S.  622  follows  the  goals  we 
laid  out. 

Section  113  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized, and  I  quote,  "by  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order"  such  action  "as  may  be 
necessary"  to  perform  the  obligations 
the  United  States  assumed  under  the 
lEP,  the  international  energy  program. 
Necessarily,  this  will  involve  realloca- 
tion of  substantial  quantities  of  crude 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  other- 
wise available  within  the  United  States 
for  allocation  under  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 

Indeed,  section  113  is  explicit  in  relat- 
ing the  President's  authority  to  petro- 
leum supplies  "destined  directly  or  indi- 
rectly" for  import  into  the  United  States 
or  which  are  "produced  in  the  United 
States." 

It  provides  that  "i-ule,  regulation,  or 
order"  Issued  to  implement  the  lEP  can 
control  the  International  allocation  of 
such  domestic  supplies,  and  I  emphasize 
domestic  supplies,  "in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  prices  as  he  may  specify." 

So,  to  sum  it  up,  to  sum  up  the  Intent 
and  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  this  provides  an  overriding 
Presidential  authority  to  impose  on  the 
complex  domestic  allocation  scheme  un- 
der the  EPAA,  a  wholly  new  scheme  of 
allocation  and  of  pricing  which  need  not 
conform  to  the  same  objectives.  There  is 
not,  but  there  should  be.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator,  the  requirement  that  the 
"international"  allocation  program  sub- 
scribe to  the  same  objectives  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  the  ex- 
isting domestic  program. 

This  requires  amendment  of  section 
113  to  conform  it  to  the  continuing  pro- 
grams of  the  EPAA. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  this  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted in  ampllflcation  of  the  present 
spirit  of  those  two  acts  I  have  mentioned 
In  my  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  reviewed  and  considered 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  to  be  a 
very  appropriate  one.  It  clears  up  that 
section  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  clarifies  it, 
and  I  think  in  a  meaningful  and  helpful 
way,  and  It  Is  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Dennis  Whitley,  be  aUowed  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard? 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  have 
objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  will  say  that  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 113  Is  objectionable  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Since  this  change  affects 
In  no  way  the  objection  I  do  have,  I  do 
not  have  an  objection  to  the  amendment. 
We  must  make  changes  In  section  113 


and  will  have  amendments  to  It.  So  If 
our  proposals  affect  the  distniguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  we  will 
have  to  take  that  Into  consideration  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator  to 
say  amendments  may  be  offered  to  the 
bill,  may  impinge  on  tlie  amendment  now 
to  be  accepted? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  the  infonnation 
I  did  Vv'ant  to  give  to  the  distingui-ohed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  fiist  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  97,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(n)  No  provision  of  this  Title  is  Intended 
to,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  grant  any 
defense,  create  any  immunity,  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  rights  of  any  person  suffering 
legal  wrong  because  of  any  act  or  practice 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  seclioa 
which  took  place  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  that  I  propose  would  amend 
section  121  of  the  bill  by  Inserting  a  new 
subsection.  The  point  of  this  new  sub- 
section is  this:  To  make  certain  that  the 
actions  that  have  already  been  taken  by 
various  government  agencies  together 
with  the  international  oil  companies  that 
may  have  been  In  violation  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  do  not  re- 
ceive a  ratification  or  an  OK  from  this 
Congress. 

This  section  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  industry  may  set  up  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  the  planning  and  allo- 
cation plans  of  the  international  energy 
Program.  Whenever  we  have  had  agree- 
ments such  as  these  in  the  past,  they 
have  meant  establishing  an  oil  Industry 
committee  with  antitrust  Immunity,  to 
plan  and  can-y  out  action  for  common 
sharing  of  supplies,  facilities,  and  cus- 
tomers. 

And,  it  should  be  added,  for  considera- 
tion of  prices. 

There  were  quasi -governmental  groups 
set  up  during  the  Iranian  crisis  of  1951-53 
and  the  Middle  East  crisis  in  1957. 

While  the  strict  provisions  of  this  part 
of  the  bill  should  provide  possibly  strong 
enough  safeguards  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  see  rapid  price  escalations  from 
possible  misuse  of  the  contemplated  vol- 
untary agreements,  I  believe  that  further 
safeguards  may  be  necessary. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  wiU 
be  available  for  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  for  voluntary  progi'ams. 

The  lEP  has  already  been  woiklng 
under  this  act's  section  708  for  some 
time.  In  December  1974,  for  Instance,  a 
consultation  took  place  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Department  and  the 
FEA  with  a  group  of  oil  companies  that 
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resulted  In  a  voluntarj'  agreement.  Those 
meetings  were  closed — were  closed. 

This  bin.  If  we  pass  it  without  this  new 
subsection  "n",  could  result  In  our  putting 
a  seal  of  approval  on  that  meeting  and 
subsequent  meetings  that  were  held 
without  public  knowledge. 

Tlierefore,  rather  than  commit  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  to  approving  what  has  already 
taken  place,  I  suggest  that  we  add  this 
subsection  clarifying  our  intent. 

I  know  that  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  Interior  Committee  and  others  have 
worked  on  this  section,  and  agree  with 
it,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration  does  not  oppose  this,  so 
I  ?sk  that  it  be  incorporated  In  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the 
pnisndment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  provides 
that  the  antitrust  exemptions  as  set  out 
in  the  bill  shall  operate  prospectively  and 
not  retroactively. 

The  committee  Is  In  full  accord  with 
the  distinguished  Senator's  amendment 
and  I  tliink  It  will  serve  to  maybe  alle- 
viate some  of  the  apprehensions  people 
had  about  that  particular  section. 

It  is  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  LIr.  President,  on  the 
minority  side,  ws  have  no  objections,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  feel  that  there  are  many  other  matters 
involved  In  the  final  determination  of 
how  this  section  will  fit  in,  which  will 
make  a  difference,  but  we  ^-Ul  be  glad  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

AMENDSIENT  KO.   83 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  85  which  Is  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Bayh,  Senator  Ford,  and 
Senator  Magnuson. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  aU  from  page  65,  lUie  15,  down 
through  page  67,  Une  2. 

On  page  67,  Una  3,  strike  "(d)"  and  Insert 
inlleu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Terry  Freimdlich.  of 
my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  through  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  would  strike  the 
provision,  section  107(c),  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  State-owned  and  State 
royalty  oU. 

It  has  been  offered  as  an  amendment 
and  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee. 

Briefly,  It  provides  that  so  long  as  a 
two-tier  price  system  Is  maintained  for 
crude  oil.  States  would  not  be  permitted 


to  charge  unregulated  "new  oil"  prices 
for  ci-ude  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 

Without  this  amendinent  the  price 
would  rise  from  $5.25  on  the  current  pric- 
ing up  to  about  $11  a  barrel,  the  inter- 
national cartel  price. 

The  volume  of  old  oil  to  which  the  pro- 
viision  applies  would  be  limited  to  20,000 
barrels  per  day  in  any  one  State.  Even 
.';o,  the  Int?rior  Committee  staff  estimates 
that  the  provision  would  cost  American 
consumers  about  $200  million  a  year. 

We  can  verify  «177  million  from  1973 
production  figures.  Other  States  have 
smaller  amounts  of  production  and  these 
incrrases  would  automatically  be  passed 
on  to  the  American  consumers.  The 
ultimate  price  increase  would  be  between 
$210  and  $215  million. 

In  .«:iippoi-t  of  the  existing  provision,  it 
was  argued  in  committee  that  the  rev- 
enues generated  for  the  few  oil-producing 
States  are  much  needed  by  those  States 
and  I  do  not  dispute  that  contention. 

Indeed,  all  States  need  money  these 
dayS'  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  a 
revenue-sharing  program.  However,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  such  revenues 
should  not  be  raised  through  the  normal 
mechanism  of  State  taxes  and  loans  as 
is  customarily  the  practice. 

To  require  consumers  to  absorb  yet  an- 
other Increase  in  their  fuel  bills  for  the 
benefit  of  these  producing  States  seems 
to  me  to  be  entirely  unfair.  Tlie  effect  is 
to  give  those  States  the  benefit  of  the  oil 
cartel's  price  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

This  line  of  argiiment  last  year  per- 
suaded the  former  Federal  Energy  OflSce 
to  remove  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments' exemption  from  price  controls.  In 
issuing  regulaticms  revoking  the  exemp- 
tion, the  office  stated: 

The  FEO  believes  that  the  .  .  .  revenues 
obtainable  through  the  sal©  of  crude  oil  at 
uncontroUed  prices  would  represent.  In  ef- 
fect, windfall  revenues  for  those  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  having  crude  on  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation.  Act. 

Section  107(c)  of  S,  622  would  re- 
store that  exemption  with  Its  accom- 
panying windfall  to  a  maximum  of  20,000 
barrels  per  day  per  State. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.    BUMPERS.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
•    Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  many  States  wiU 
be  affected  by  the  bill  as  presently  writ- 
ten without  the  Senator's  amendment? 
How  many  States  would  derive  benefit 
from  20,000  barrels  per  day? 

Mr.  GLENN.  From  the  best  figures  we 
have,  I  beUeve  there  would  be  10  States 
affected,  the  five  major  producing  States 
alone  accounting  for  $177  million  In  ad- 
ditional costs  based  on  1973  production, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
a  list  of  those  States? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do.  Alaska,  California, 
Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are 
those  on  which  we  based  the  $177  million 
figure.  That  is  from  a  staff  studj-.  I  be- 
lieve copies  of  that  were  Included  with 
the  statements  which  are  on  all  the  desks 


now.  There  are  an  additional  five  States 
which  would  have  lesser  amounts  than 
the  20,000  barrels,  and  those  would  be 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Montana,  all  with  smaller 
amounts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Hiis  the  distinguished 
Senator  made  a  computation  of  what 
the  total  cost  will  be  in  the  increased 
price  of  oil  in  all  of  the  participating 
States? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  can  verify  from  the 
five  States  an  absolute  $177  million  in- 
crease in  price.  With  the  smaller  amounts 
from  the  other  five  States  that  I  men- 
tioned— Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana — added  in,  the 
total  cost  would  come  out  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  $210  million  or  maybe  $215 
million  a  year,  but  not  over  $225  million. 
This  would  be  added  directly  to  the  cost 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  a 
time  when  they  already  are  haVd  hit 
with  fuel  prices. 

Jli-.  BUMPERS.  To  be  sure  that  the 
Senators  are  fully  aware  of  how  the  bill 
reads  and  what  the  amendment  proposes 
to  do,  we  have  two-tier  oil  pricing  In 
the  country,  one  for  old  and  one  for 
new.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  bill  as  it  Is  pres- 
ently written  will  allow  any  State  which 
owns  oil  to  get  the  higher  price  of  some- 
thing over  $10  a  barrel  as  opposed  to  the 
$5.25  price  of  old  oil.  So  each  State  which 
is  entitled  to  participate  would  receive 
an  additional  $5  and  something  for  20,- 
000  barrels  of  production  a  day.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  correct.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
gone  Into  the  two-tier  price  system  in 
more  depth.  However,  with  the  Idea  of 
moving  the  debate  along,  I  omitted  that 
discussion.  So-called  old  oil,  domestically 
produced.  Is  regulated  at  $5.25  a  barrel. 
As  the  bill  now  stands  State  or  munic- 
ipally owned  oil  would  be  considered  as 
new  oil  to  a  maximum  of  20,000  barrels 
per  day.  This  provision  would  escalate 
the  price  of  such  oil  Immediately  to  the 
cartel  price,  which  Is  about  $11  a  barrel 
light  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  royalties  that  any  State  is 
now  receiving  on  State-owned  oU? 
Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs considered  this  matter  on  three 
separate  days,  and  I  might  say  In  some 
detail.  Some  members  of  the  committee 
might  even  say  ad  nauseam.  The  point 
is  the  matter  got  a  full  and  complete 
hearing.  The  Issue  here,  Mr.  President, 
Is  one  of  those  delicate  questions  of 
Federal-State  relationships,  one  where  it 
is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
interest  of  one  and  the  other.  It  Is  an 
argument  that  goes  back  as  far  as 
McCulloch  against  Maryland,  an  old 
Supreme  Court  case  close  to  the  birth  of 
this  Nation,  when  the  law  was  first  being 
formed. 

The  question  is  what  Is  the  Interest 
of  a  State?  Is  a  State  ripping  off  the 
Federal  Government,  as  my  cdleagu© 
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from  Ohio  says,  when  it  charges  what  it 
will  according  to  the  market  interest  for 
something  that  it  owns?  Contrariwise, 
is  the  Federal  Government  ripping  off 
the  State  when  it  regulates  that  which 
is  owned  by  the  State? 

It  is  not  an  easy  argument  to  resolve 
clearly  one  way  or  the  other. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  when  we  first 
passed  the  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
back  in  1973,  I  believe,  authorizing  the 
FEA  to  control  these  prices,  the  FEA 
initially  did  not  control  one  single  barrel 
of  State-owned  oil.  The  FEA  resolved 
that  question  initially.  Not  20,000  barrels 
In  favor  of  the  State  but  100  percent  of 
a  State's  production  was  left  to  the  State 
to  be  resolved. 

Some  90  days  later,  the  FEA  saw  it 
differently  and  went  100  peicent  the 
other  way. 

When  the  matter  came  up  for  exten- 
sion of  this  act  in  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  1  year  ago,  as 
I  recall,  this  matter  was  brought  to  the 
committee  for  consideration  at  that 
time,  pohiting  out  that  the  initial  posi- 
tion of  the  FEA  not  to  regulate  any 
State-owned  oil  had  been  changed,  and 
that  that  matter  should  be  considered 
by  the  committee  before  we  extended  the 
act. 

At  that  time  the  committee  said,  "Let 
us  defer  the  matter"  because  there  was 
an  overriding  Interest  in  extending  the 
act  on  that  first  consideration. 

It  is  only  at  this  time  that  the  com- 
mittee has  first  had  the  chance  to  con- 
sider this  matter  of  where  is  the  proper 
dlvidine  point  between  tne  State  and 
Federal  interest. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  tlie  State 
of  Calif oi-nia  has  over  120,000  barrels  a 
day  of  State-owned  oil.  They  wanted  to 
exempt  the  whole  thing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  brought  one  suit  against  the 
FEA  to  do  so.  My  State  has  over  52,000 
barrels.  The  State  of  Montana  has  a 
large  amount,  and  several  other  States 
have  oil  which  they  would  like  to  charge 
the  market  value  for. 

The  committee  sought  on  three  differ- 
ent days,  and,  as  I  say,  with  argument  in 
some  depth  and  at  some  length,  to  strike 
a  balance.  That  balance  was  not  struck 
at  the  point  that  I  would  like  it  stinick, 
but  at  a  point  that  the  committee  chose — 
20,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  think  that  that  bal- 
ance, in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee, 
deserves  to  be  maintained  by  this 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  go  into  another 
aspect  of  this.  What  does  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 
sale  of  these  petroleum  resources  go  for, 
primaiily? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  goes  for  educa- 
tion. It  goes  for  all  of  the  State  matters. 
In  my  particular  State,  vnth  the  per 
capita  income,  they  need  the  help  a  great 
deal.  I  might  say  the  amount  we  would 
recoup  from  this  would  not  even  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  services  we  provide  for 
oifshore  oil  for  which  we  get  no  recom- 
pense. It  would  be  used  for  the  people, 
in  effect. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator's  comment  on  that  because  in 
Texas  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 
oil,  from  land  sales,  rentals  and  royalties, 
goes  into  the  fund  that  supports  higher 
education  in  my  State.  Of  course,  the  cost 
of  higher  education  has  escalated  con- 
siderably. This  source  of  revenue  is  very 
badly  needed. 

We  have  several  State  governments, 
including  some  of  those  that  are  oil  pro- 
ducers, that  find  themselves  in  financial 
straits  now  and  unable  to  meet  some  of 
their  commitments,  and  with  great  re- 
quirements for  expanding  the  expendi- 
tiure  on  education. 

In  effect,  what  this  bill  would  do  so 
far  as  my  State  is  concerned  would  be  to 
draw  money  from  the  support  of  higher 
education  in  my  State.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult is  that  we  come  to  Washington  and 
ask  for  more  aid  for  higher  education. 
So  I  do  not  see  any  useful  piupo.se  in  do- 
ing it  this  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  a  moment.  I  want 
to  reply  to  something  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  said. 

The  thrust  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league's objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  a 
ripoff  to  the  consumers,  that  we  are  put- 
ting great  cost  on  their  backs. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  not 
1  cent  of  additional  cost  will  go  to 
the  consumers  of  this  coimti-j'.  Why? 
Because  the  cost  pef  gallon  of  gasoline, 
according  to  our  calculations,  is  seven- 
hundredths  of  1  cent.  We  have  a  glut  on 
the  market  right  now  of  gasoline,  and 
I  camiot  conceive  of  how  a  gas  company 
would  raise  its  price  of  gasoline  by  a  full 
cent  because  its  costs  are  increased 
seven-hundredths  of  1  cent. 

Roughly  100,000  barrels  of  oil  would 
be  exempt  under  this,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress — some  107,000.  The 
increased  cost  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress estimated  at  $5  a  barrel  wotild  be 
approximately  $500,000  per  day.  Forty 
percent  of  that  average  barrel  goes  into 
gasoline,  and  that  figures  out  to  seven- 
hundredths  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague,  first, 
is  that  not  approximately  cori-ect,  in  his 
judgment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Seven-hundredths  of  1 
cent?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring to? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  have  figures  on 
the  seven-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon, but  I  do  know  that  when  we  take  the 
figure  of  somewhat  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion per  year,  which  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  American  people,  that  flgiire  comes 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  per  year 
for  evei-y  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
coimtry. 

In  answer  to  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  a  moment  ago 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  interrupt 
my  distinguished  colleague,  gasoline  is 
not  charged  by  the  year  by  the  person 
but  by  the  gallon.  If  It  is  seven-hun- 
di-edths  of  1  cent  per  gallon,  how  much 
is  the  oil  company  going  to  Increase  that 
cost? 


Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  be  correct  as  to  the  seven-hun- 
dredths of  a  cent  per  gallon.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  when  you  com- 
pute tlie  cost  of  fuel  at  some  $6  per  bai- 
rel,  with  the  amount  coming  out  of  the 
affected  States,  it  comes  to  somewhere 
around  $200  million.  This  can  be  broken 
down  as  to  what  part  comes  out  of  gaso- 
line, to  v.-hich  the  Senator  is  referring, 
what  part  goes  into  other  distillates—^ 
heating  oils,  and  so  forth — but,  I  em- 
phasize, those  figures  should  all  be 
totaled  in  order  to  give  a  clear  picture. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana can  separate  this  down  into  those 
component  parts  to  have  it  look  small. 
The  provision  must  be  considered  in  its 
entirety,  as  to  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  attempted  to 
do  that  by  taking  the  $6  increase  per 
barrel  across  the  board.  I  do  not  have  the 
breakdown  figures.  We  could  get  them, 
but  I  think  they  would  be  inconsequential 
and  nonmeaning. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  tliink  they  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  inconsequential  on  a  per- 
gallon  basis,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  What  is  the  consumer 
going  to  have  to  pay?  Is  the  consumer 
really  going  to  have  to  pay  anything  for 
this?  The  fact  is,  no.  It  is  spread  over 
such  a  large  base  that  I  think  there  will 
be  some  slight  diminution  of  profits  of 
Exxon,  Gulf,  Texaco,  and  so  forth,  on 
down  tlie  line.  But  it  even  will  be  incon- 
sequential to  them;  even  inconsequential 
to  the  oil  companies  which  will  have  to 
absorb  it.  But  where  is  the  proper  balance 
between  what  the  interest  of  the  State 
is?  Is  it  100  percent  exempt,  as  the  PEA 
has  said,  or  is  it  zero  exempt,  as  they 
said  90  days  later? 

•  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  said,  after  3  days'  debate,  "Let's 
draw  that  line  at  20,000  barrels  a  day" — 
not  the  whole  loaf  to  either  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  but  I  think  a  proper 
i)iterest  for  federalism  and  for  the  fed- 
eral system  on  which  this  country  is 
founded. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  arnendment  both  in  the 
committee  and  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  my  neighboring  State  to 
the  south,  and  I  must  confess  that  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going 
to  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a  very 
small  amount  of  oil  production,  about 
45,000  barrels  a  day.  But  I  come  from 
a  State  which  has  had  difQculty  in  its 
educational  system,  for  example,  because 
we  have  not  always  had  the  amount  of 
money  we  would  like  to  have  to  educate 
our  children.  As  Governor  of  my  State 
for  4  years,  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that 
I  Intend  very  strongly  to  be  sympathetic 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana's  point  of 
view,  because  I  know  that  States  have  a 
difficult  time  balancing  their  budgets, 
providing  their  children  with  the  kind  of 
education  they  want  them  to  have. 

Last  year,  I  appointed  an  educational 
task  force  In  my  State  to  study  the  whole 
broad  spectrum  of  the  kind  of  education 
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our  children  were  getting.  One  of  the 
things  they  reported — and  I  think  it  Is 
incontrovertible — was  that  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  a  child's  education 
determines  pretty  much  the  quality  of 
his  education. 

In  one  school  district  in  our  State  which 
happens  to  be  blessed  with  virtually  all 
the  bauxite  in  America — ^from  which 
aluminum  is  made — and  where  all  alumi- 
num mills  in  Arkansas  are  located,  we 
spend  about  five  times  more  on  each  stu- 
dent than  we  do  in  some  of  the  small 
rural  school  districts  of  north  Arkansas. 
As  I  say,  there  is  a  difference. 

We  are  talking  here  about  a  precedent, 
which  is  what  troubles  me.  Some  States 
have  indeed  been  blessed  with  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  natural  resources.  Are 
we  going  to  decontrol  natural  gas  and 
allow  so  many  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
to  go  to  the  State  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. If  they  own  the  gas? 

How  about  my  distingiiished  friends  in 
the  West — Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah?  All  those  States  have  great  quan- 
tities of  shale  oil,  which  will  soon  be 
developed  in  this  country — coal  which 
will  soon  be  mined. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  those  great  States  of  the  West, 
with  all  these  mineral  resources 
produced  on  federally  owned  land,  they, 
get  37  Va  percent  of  the  revenues  from 
that  production?  Most  of  them  are  on 
federally  owned  land.  So  that  in  the  lease 
of  shale  oil  in  Colorado,  for  example, 
which  just  took  place,  with  some  $200 
million  paid,  the  State  of  Colorado  got 
37  percent  of  that,  or  about  $75  million. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  precedents,  I 
say  that  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  might  add  th?it  we 
are  also  going  to  share  the  fees  that  we 
collect  on  coal  in  those  States,  to  go  back 
to  those  States  and  help  reclaim  that 
land,  or  for  any  other  use  to  which  they 
want  to  put  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  a  depletion  allow- 
ance granted  on  bauxite? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  believe  there  is  a 
small  depletion  allowance,  substantially 
less  than  the  22.5  percent  on  oil.  I  believe 
it  is  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  standing  here 
to  debate.  I  suppose  I  am  standing  here 
to  try  to  resolve  this  in  my  own  mind  by 
making  these  observations. 

It  troubles  me  to  take  issue  with  my 
distinguished  coUeague,  for  whom  I  have 
such  great  respect.  I  say  this:  The  State 
of  Louisiana  has  borne  the  brunt  of  all 
offshore  drilling  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  that 
particular  State  and  one  or  two  others 
are  entitled 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  quite  aU  of  it.  There 
is  a  lot  off  Texas.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Those  States  which 
liave  borne  the  bnmt  of  that  offshore 
drilling  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion for  the  impact  on  the  communities 


onshore    that    go    with    the    offshore 
drllUng. 

Had  this  bill  been  confined,  I  would 
have  no  difficulty  whatever,  I  think,  in 
supporting  it.  I  may  support  it  anjrway. 
But  I  simply  say  that  there  is  a  prec- 
edent here,  and  I  have  trouble  with  It 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  where  it  Is 
going  to  lead  us. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
"present"  when  this  matter  came  up  in 
the  committee,  because  I  wanted  to  check 
the  precedents  regarding  the  sale  of 
State-owned  property  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war — when  we  had 
price  controls.  I  have  been  advised  that 
in  the  sale  of  oiu:  school  timberlands, 
owned  by  the  State,  in  each  instance — 
World  War  11  and  the  Korean  war — they 
did  cover  those  sales  under  the  overall 
Price  Control  Act. 

I  think  that  is  the  problem  we  face, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  precedent 
in  making  an  exception,  in  trying  to  reg- 
ulate prices,  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  share  completely  the  comments  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
problem  of  the  abutting  States.  It  in- 
volves the  Gulf  States  and  California 
primarily,  and  it  will  involve  Alaska.  In 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill,  we  did 
provide  special  impact  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  involved,  as  a  result 
of  the  fine  work  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  think  he  made 
a  very  good  case,  and  we  will  be  taking 
up  that  bill  again.  It  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  give  him  full  support 
in  providing  for  a  proper  sharing  of  the 
biu-den  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment  in  connection  with  its  offshore 
operations. 

My  only  concern  here  is  the  question 
of  how  we  are  going  to  handle  property 
that  is  sold,  disposed  of,  placed  into  the 
economy,  which  is  owned  by  the  States. 
Should  it  be  exempted  from  price  con- 
trols? As  I  say,  the  precedent  we  checked 
this  morning  makes  it  clear  that  we  made 
no  exceptions  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  those  sales.  So  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  only  other  point  that  I  think  has 
not  been  replied  to  is  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  about  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Texas  educational 
system. 

I  have  hved  some  years  in  Texas.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  there  with 
regard  to  funding  for  the  educational 
system,  which  Is  an  excellent  system.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  dollar  per  person 
per  year  costs  imposed  upon  the  pubUc 
by  this  bill  is  hiequitable.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio,  for  example,  there  are  almost  11 
million  people  and  we  would  Uke  to  have 
that  $11  million  for  oiu-  educational 
system.  Because  of  the  windfall  profits 
for  a  few  States,  we  feel  the  present  pro- 
vision is  unfair. 

Unless  there  are  further  comments 
from  the  other  side.  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  of  precedent,  if  we  could 
have  the  same  precedents  that  we  have, 
for  example,  on  37.5  percent  from  the  oil 
and  gas  produced  on  interior  States  and 
the  coastal  States,  the  oil  producers 
would  be  delighted.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  is  a  whole  patchwork  of 
precedents  out  there  and  one  can  pick 
the  one  he  wants  and  if  one  can  graft  it 
onto  his  State,  he  is  in  very  good  shape 
for  his  State.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  precedent,  this  is  a  question 
of  drawing  a  line  and  striking  a  com- 
promise, striking  it,  frankly,  on  the  side 
of  the  National  Government,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the 
States. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  my  friend 
from  Ohio  how  it  is  that  he  is  going  to 
pass  along  a  seven-himdredths  of  1-cent- 
per-gallon  cost  to  the  people  of  Ohio.  I 
suggest  that  that  cost  would  be  passed 
along  to  the  Exxons  and  the  Gulfs  and 
the  oil  companies  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  point  out  that  in  my 
candid  opinion,  seven-hundredths  of  1 
cent,  based  on  their  past  conduct,  is  more 
than  ample  excuse  for  them  to  raise  the 
price  of  gas  1  cent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  going  to  de- 
fend the  pricing  policies  of  oil  companies, 
except  to  say  that  it  is  a  weU-known  fact 
that  there  is  a  glut  of  gasoUne  on  the 
market  right  now  and  there  Is  pressure 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gasoline,  rather 
than  to  increase  It.  I  submit  that  seven- 
hundredths  of  1  cent  per  gallon  is  not 
going  to  break  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
is  not  going  to  be  felt  by  the  people  of 
Ohio,  and,  indeed,  is  not  going  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, not  even  1  cent  of  It,  by  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  has  the 
flgxu-es  of  seven-himdredths  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  on  gasoline.  Does  he  have  the  fig- 
ures on  home  heating  oil,  on  tractor  oil. 
on  diesel  fuel,  all  these  other  figures  that 
go  into  making  this  approximately  a  dol- 
lar per  person  Increase  a  year?  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  yet  separate  out  one 
tiny  portion  that  will  apply  only  to  auto- 
mobiles and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  have  figures  on 
other  uses  of  crude  oil? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  percent- 
age applied  to  gasoline.  We  can  have 
the  same  kind  of  percentage  applied  to 
home  heating  oil — I  suppose  seven-hun- 
dredths of  1  cent  per  gallon  on  home 
heating  oil — an  infinitesimal  amount,  I 
beUeve,  and  one  that  will  not  be  passed 
along  to  the  users  of  whatever  it  Is — 
whether  diesel  oil.  home  heathag  oil.  gaso- 
line, lubricathig  oil,  whatever  It  is.  It 
simply  is  not  that  great. 
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I  think  the  balance  has  been  struck 
properly,  Mr.  President,  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  intend,  as  soon  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  finished  his 
comments,  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  my  distinguished  friend 
from  the  State  of  Washington  say  that 
we  should  not  make  any  exceptions  and 
that  products  sold  by  States  during 
World  War  II  and  tha  Korean  war  were 
subject  to  price  controls.  I  am  sure  that 
with  that  rationale,  he  will  probably 
support  the  amendment.  Should  the 
question  of  the  depletion  allowance  and 
the  phasing  out  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance come  up,  I  am  sure  that  all  people 
who  have  this  view  of  no  exceptions  will 
want  to  support  amendments  that  will 
remove  the  depletion  allowance  for  tim- 
ber, for  antimony,  for  zinc,  for  lead,  for 
ceramics,  for  everything  else  that  car- 
ries a  depletion  allowance.  So  I  shall 
remember  this  point  when  the  depletion 
allowance  comes  up,  because  I  think  we 
should  apply  it  to  everything  and  not 
just  to  an  item  that  is  in  short  supply. 

Of  coiu-se  we  have  a  glut  of  gasoline 
now.  We  have  inventories.  But  over  the 
long  pull,  we  foresee  short  supply  from 
the  standpoint  of  domestic  self-suffl- 
clency.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  could 
not  be  a  worse  time  to  impose  narrow 
proscriptions  on  what  limited  incentives 
are  available  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
for  oil  exploration  and  production  than 
now. 

I  remember  that  I  stood  on  this  Cham- 
ber floor  about  6  years  ago  and  said  to 
one  of  my  good  friends  from  New  Eng- 
land that  one  day  the  Arabs  are  going  to 
tell  us,  "You  can  have  oil  or  Israel,  but 
not  both."  That  prophecy  came  to  pass. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  if  we 
take  away  Incentives,  If  we  keep  pro- 
scribing the  industry,  if  we  maintain  the 
two-tiered  price  structure  and  do  not  do 
away  with  it,  we  are  going  to  deny  our- 
selves expanded  production. 

Now,  the  domestic  price  does  not  in- 
evitably surface  to  the  world  price  or  the 
OPEC  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
slightly  cheaper  oU  and  gas  would  be 
produced  in  this  country  through  do- 
mestic incentives  than  we  import  from 
abroad.  If  we  maintain  all  of  our  incen- 
tives and  if  we  consider  that  a  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  from  Texas  at 
$1  is  probably  a  much  better  bargain 
than  the  same  thing  In  the  form  of  LNG 
from  Algeria  for  $2.  Every  time  we  pro- 
duce an  additional  domestic  barrel  of  oil 
or  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  we  replace 
a  comparable  amount  that  Is  coming  In 
from  abroad. 

I  think  the  fundamental  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
for  whom  I  have  towering  respect.  If  I 
may  use  a  little  pun.  and  regard,  and  we 
gloried  in  his  presence  in  om-  great  State 
and  wish  he  had  stayed  there  and  run 

for  oflQce  there 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  happy  I  moved,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is,  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is,  I 
think,  pretty  much  consonant  with  the 


spiiit  of  this  entire  bill,  which  is  to  pro- 
scribe incentives  to  the  domestic  explo- 
ration and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
which  we  so  badly  need.  At  a  time  when 
we  talk  about  Project  Independence,  at  a 
time  when  we  talk  about  reducing  our 
dependence,  we,  in  two  successive  days, 
pass  two  bills,  one  designed  to  inhibit  the 
strip-mining  of  coal  or  place  it  on  a  non- 
competitive basis  with  other  fuels;  and, 
on  the  next  day,  we  consider  legislation 
that  would,  be  a  disaster— a  disaster,  Mr. 
President — to  our  efforts  to  expand  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  in  this  country.  I  hope  that  not 
only  will  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  defeated,  I  hope  that  this 
whole  bill  will  go  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  GLENN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  Senator  have 
further  remarks  to  make? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  current  provision  has 
nothing  to  do  with  exploration.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  new 
oil.  This  refers  to  old  oil,  which,  in  this 
special  instance,  would  be  given  a  classi- 
fication of  new  oil  and  thus  hike  the 
price  from  $5.25  to  over  $11  per  barrel. 

Any  oU  that  a  State  or  a  municipality 
had,  that  would  come  under  this  20,000- 
barrel-per-day  classification,  could  be 
sold  as  new  oil  at  the  unregulated  price. 
Thus  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  explor- 
ation and  discovery  of  new  oil  or  the  in- 
centives to  go  out  and  produce  new  oil. 
This  is  only  upgrading  the  old  oil  to  the 
new  oil  cartel  price,  which  would  result 
in  this  over  $200  million  windfall  profit. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
talking  in  somewhat  general  terms.  I  un- 
derstand the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  said.  I  do  not  even  be- 
lieve In  price  controls  on  old  oil,  and  I 
think  if  they  would  remove  it  from  ter- 
tiary and  secondary  recovery,  we  could 
add  another  500,000  barrels  In  produc- 
tion daily.  That  Is  half  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  cut  off  In  imports  from  the 
OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senator  Glenn's  amendment. 

The  cost  of  electricity  to  homeowners 
in  my  State  has  more  than  doubled  and 
In  some  cases  nearly  tripled  In  the  last 
few  years,  primarily  because  of  Increases 
in  the  price  of  oil  used  In  generating  elec- 
tricity. 

Many  homeowners  now  face  utility 
bills  greater  than  their  monthly  mort- 
gage payments.  If  we  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  of  all  at  once  allowing 
the  price  of  our  energy  which  Is  domestic 
In  origin  to  be  determined  by  the  price  of 
the  energy  which  we  Import,  millions  of 
Americans '  may  be  forced  to  abandon 
the  homes  they  obtained  through  years 
of  hard  work. 

Deregulating  the  price  of  certain  State- 
owned  old  oil  Is  tantamount  to  allow- 
ing the  camel  to  stick  his  nose  imder  the 
tent.  How  long  will  It  be  before  some 
other  Interest  group  successfully  peti- 
tions Congress  for  further  piecemeal  de- 
control? 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  not  permanently  inter- 
fere with  the  pricing  mechanism  as  It 
affects  oil,  natural  gas,  or  any  other 
product  or  service.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  planned,  phased-in  decontrol  of 
energy  pricing  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. I  am  persuaded  that  no  public 
omcial,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned, 
can  over  a  long  period  of  years  substi- 
tute his  or  her  judgment  for  that  of  the 
marketplace  without  causl'g  substantial 
economic  dislocations  and  reductions  In 
personal  freedom. 

In  the  short  run,  however,  decontrol  of 
old  oil  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  or  on  an 
all-at-once  basis  would  be  extremely 
disruptive  to  our  economy.  It  would 
touch  off  a  new  burst  of  inflation.  In- 
crease the  unemployment  rate  to  ever- 
higher  levels  and  dangerously  delay  the 
time  when  the  economy  can  begin  to 
recover. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  has  chosen  as  his 
maiden  effort  this  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  consumer  Interest.  It  Is  a  good  and 
important  fight,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
the  opportunity  to  stand  with  him  In  de- 
fense of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Glenn  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
IS  no  further  discussion,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  caU  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflicient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiz)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness.  '' 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — veas  33, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg] 


McOee 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Bcott, 

WUltam  U 
Bparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Tower 
Toung 


YEAS — 33 

Allen 

Dole 

Baker 

Domenicl 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

BeUmon 

Fannin 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Brock 

Gravel 

Bumpers 

Oriffln 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Htims 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Long 

Curtis 

McClure 
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NAYS— 63 


Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Beall 

Rollings 

Packwood 

Bideii 

Hrxiska 

Fast-ore 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pell 

B%Td. 

Inouye 

Percy 

Harry  F  ,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

lloth 

Church 

Laxalt 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mn'?nusou 

Stevenson 

E^le!oti 

Mrusfield 

Stone 

Ponp; 

Mathias 

Symington 

Ford 

McClellan 

Talmodge 

Gam 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Oleiin 

Mclntyre 

Tiinuey 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Haskell 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Muskie 

Scott,  Hugh 

Taft 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.-as 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
iiears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  certainly  entitled  to  order. 

Let  us  have  a  little  order;  let  us  have  a 
lot  of  order. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  102,  between  lines  15  and  16.  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Entitlements. — Section  4  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  l3  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Insofar  as  any  regulation  promulgated 
and  made  effective  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  require  the  purchase  of 
entitlement,  or  the  payment  of  money 
through  any  other  similar  cash  transfer  ar- 
rangement aimed  at  equalizing  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  domestic  refiners,  such  regulation 
shall  exempt  those  refiners  whose  total  re- 
fining capacity  (Including  the  refining  ca- 
pacity of  any  person  who  controls,  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with 
such  refiner)  did  not  exceed  on  January  1, 
1975,  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  per  day 
from  said  requirement :  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  taken  to  restrict  the 
right  of  any  small  refiner  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(4)  of  this  Act  to  receive  payments  for 
entitlements  or  through  any.  other  such  cash 
transfer  arrangement.". 


(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  pay- 
ments due.  pursuant  to  tny  regulation  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section,  with  respect  to 
crude  oil  receipts  and  runs  to  stills  occurring 
on  or  after  February  1, 1975. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  introduced  is  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  competitive  viabil- 
ity of  small  crude  oil  refiners,  who.  with- 
out this  amendment,  will  be  required  to 
pay  out  enormous  suiu-s  of  money  ui'.der 
the  FEA  so-called  "talitlements  pro- 
gram." 

As  the  members  of  this  body  ate  ivoll 
aware,  section  4(b>  (1>  (D>  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  directs 
that  oil  allocation  regulations  preserve 
and  enhance  competition  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, particularly  with  regard  to  small 
refiners.  However,  under  the  entitlement 
program,  most  of  the  entitlement  sub- 
sidies— ^some  65  percent  in  the  last  2 
months — have  ended  up  going  to  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  oil  re- 
finers in  the  Nation.  Meanwhile,  some  50 
small  refiners,  about  half  the  small  re- 
finers in  the  country,  are  projected  to  pay 
out  some  $25,000,000  a  month,  $300,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Representatives  of  the  small  refiners 
forced  to  purchase  entitlements  have  at- 
tempted for  months  to  obtain  adequate 
relief  from  FEA.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice formally  recommended  an  exemption 
from  the  program  for  all  small  refiners. 
Forty- two  Senators  and  over  eighty  Rep- 
resentatives contacted  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Morton  to  urge  him  to  provide 
such  an  exemption.  Nevertheless,  FEA 
has  implemented  only  a  temporai-y 
phase-in  program  and  a  case-by-case  ex- 
ceptions process.  Yet  of  some  40  applica- 
tions for  exception  relief  in  the  past  3 
months,  only  eight  decisions  providing 
relief  for  small  refiners  have  been  issued, 
and  these  offered  only  partial  relief  and 
for  a  limited  time.  The  recipients  must 
netm-n  to  the  FEA  and  start  all  over  again 
shortly.  No  businessman  can  rationally 
plan  his  operations  or  capital  investment 
in  such  an  environment.  Indeed  one  can 
hardly  imagine  a  situation  more  likely 
to  discourage  refinery  expansion,  or  to 
deter  aggressive  competition  by  small 
refiners. 

To  solve  these  problems,  and  to  restore 
some  stability  to  small  refiner  opera- 
tions, 22  Senators  introduced  S.  861, 
which  would  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  by  requiring 
any  entitlement  program  to  exempt 
those  refiners  with  daily  capacity,  meas- 
ured as  of  January  1,  1975,  imder  100,- 
000  barrels  per  day  from  having  to  buy 
entitlements.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  this  exemption  is  not  to  restrict  the 
right  of  small  refiner  sellers  of  entitle- 
ments to  receive  their  full  payments. 
Hence,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  and 
of  this  amendment,  which  incorporates 
most  of  the  substance  of  S.  861,  to  grant 
relief  to  small  refiner  purchasers,  but 
not  to  reduce  the  amomits  that  small 
refiner  sellers  would  otherwise  receive 
under  the  program. 

The  exemption  as  originally  offered 
sought  to  affect  entitlement  payments 
with  respect  to  crude  oil  receipts  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975.  FEA  has  since 


indicated  that  this  will  create  adminis- 
trative problems  in  the  operation  of  the 
program.  The  amendment  I  offer  there- 
fore, while  incorporating  most  of  the 
substance  of  S.  861,  moves  the  effective 
date  forward  to  Febi-uary  1.  1975,  which 
means  relief  will  be  provided,  with  respect 
to  entitlement  payments  due  AprU  30, 
1975.  FEA  officials  have  assured  me  that 
if  this  section  is  enar-ted  by  early  April 
they  can  adjust  their  entitlement  lust 
for  that  month  accordingly. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  861  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  last  week, 
at  which  time  we  heard  from  both  FEA 
and  small  refiners.  Extensive  comments 
were  also  filed  at  that  time.  It  is  my  firm 
belief,  based  on  these  hearings,  that 
buyers  of  entitlements  with  refinery  ca- 
pacity of  100,000  barrels  per  day  or  less 
as  of  January  1,  1975  desperately  need 
this  exemption.  I  therefore  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  S.  622 
to  effect  such  relief. 

Ml-.  CHURXJH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JOHNSTON)  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  exempt  small  refinens 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's crude  oil  entitlement  program.  On 
February  26,  1973,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  offers  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator  John- 
ston, along  with  20  other  Senate  col- 
leagues, joined  with  me  in  offering  that 
proposal,  S.  861,  the  Small  Refiners 
Relief  Act. 

In  passing  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act,  Congress  granted  to  the 
President  specific  temporary  authority 
to  deal  with  the  shortages  initially  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  The 
President  was  further  directed  to  pro- 
mulgate a  regulation  providing  for  the 
mandatory  allocation  of  crude  oil, 
residual  fuel  oil,  and  refined  petroleum 
products. 

Congress,  however,  made  Its  intent 
clear  in  section  4(b)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
that  allocation  and  pricing  regulations 
were  to  provide  for  "preservation  of  an 
economically  sound  and  competitive  pe- 
troleum Industry,  Including  the  priority 
needs  to  restore  and  foster  competition 
and  to  preserve  the  competitive  viability 
of  small  refiners." 

These  small  refiners  provide  the  com- 
petitive edge  In  an  otherwise  highly  con- 
centrated Industi-y.  dominated  by  the 
large  vertically  Integrated  multinational 
oil  corporations.  Veiy  often,  it  is  the 
small  refiner  that  provides  jobbers  and 
independent  marketers  their  only  source 
of  products  and  often  at  a  list  price  be- 
low those  of  the  major  brand  name  com- 
panies. Through  the  provisions  of  the 
mandatory  allocation  program,  these 
savings  are  then  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

To  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Mandatory  Allocation  Act  that  crude  oil 
costs  be  "equitable"  and  that  competi- 
tion be  preserved,  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, created  the  entitlements  system. 

However,  the  entitlements  program 
has   not   been   altogether  satisfactory. 
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Those  small  refiners  who  must  purchase 
entitlement  tickets,  including  as  many  as 
40  to  50  percent  of  all  small  refiners,  may 
end  up  paying  as  much  as  $25,000,000 
per  month  for  the  right  to  refine  con- 
troUed  crude  oil  which  many  have  been 
processing  .even  before  the  allocation 
program  came  into  being. 

While  the  nature  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  entitlement  pro- 
gram is  extremely  complex  and  while  its 
goal  is  laudable,  the  harsh  fact  remains 
that  unless  the  impact  of  this  program 
Is  somehow  tempered,  the  additional 
costs  to  many  small  refiners  will  force 
these  businesses  to  reduce  or  terminate 
their  refining  operations.  Such  an  unfor- 
timate  circumstance  will  come  at  a  time 
when  the  President  has  expressed  the 
need  for  the  Nation  to  establish  new 
refineries. 

The  Justice  Department  recognized  the 
Importance  of  this  competition  when  it 
filed  formal  comments  on  the  entitle- 
ments program  in  September  1974.  The 
Department,  at  that  time,  urged  an  ex- 
emption for  small  refiners  as  essential  to 
preserve  their  competitive  potential. 

This  amendment,  lilie  the  bill  which  I 
earlier  Introduced,  would  not  only  ex- 
empt potential  small  refiner  "buyers"  of 
entitlements,  but  It  would  also  allow 
those  small  refiners,  who  are  able  to  sell 
entitlements,  the  right  to  do  so.  In  this 
way,  this  amendment  seeks  to  protect 
the  entire  small  refiner  industry  and 
thereby  to  enhance  their  competitive 
position. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  measiu-e. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 

Senator  send   the   amendment  to  the 

desk? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

f  oUows : 

After  the  word  "exempt"  Insert  the  words 
••the  first  30,000  barreU  per  day  of." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  sympathize  with  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  amendment  as  oflfered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
exempt  small  refiners  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  entitlement  program.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  departure  from  the 
generally  accepted  definition  of  a  small 
refiner.  In  the  past,  the  criterion  has 
been  a  capacity  not  in  excess  of  30,000 
barrels  a  day.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  Increase  this  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day,  not  exactly  my  idea  of  a  small  re- 
finery. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  Impact  of 
this  proposed  amendment  on  the  market- 
ing sector  of  the  industry.  Oil  jobbers  and 
retailers  already  face  serious  problems 
In  trying  to  compete  with  other 
marketers  whose  cost  of  product  is  lower. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what 
the  entitlement  program  was  supposed 
to  correct — to  more  or  less  equalize  the 
cost  of  crude  oil  to  domestic  refiners. 
Many  of  the  marketers  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  are  concerned 
that  an  exemption  to  the  entitlement 
program   of    the    magnitude    proposed 
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would  greatly  compound  the  marketers' 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  per- 
fecting language  to  exempt  only  the  first 
30,000  barrels  per  day  of  refiners  whose 
capacity  does  not  exceed  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day  from  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  this  will  provide  the 
kind  of  relief  these  refiners  need  and  at 
the  same  time  retain  the  accepted  cri- 
terion of  what  is  a  small  refinery.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  position  is  consistent 
with  the  views  of  the  Independent  Re- 
finers Association  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion's special  rule  3  as  it  existed  last 
November.  That  rule,  since  modified,  ex- 
empted from  the  entitlement  program 
any  refinery  with  less  than  30,000  barrels 
per  day  capacity  and  allowed  larger  re- 
fineries to  exempt  their  first  30,000  bar- 
rels. It  was  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration's modification  of  that  rule  and 
its  opposition  to  its  reinstatement  that 
really  led  to  the  ofTer^jig  of  the  amend- 
ment being  proposed.  My  perfecting 
language,  in  essence,  would  return  us  to 
special  rule  3,  which  had  broad  support 
in*the  industry  and  avoids  entering  a 
new  area  of  exemptions,  the  impact  of 
which  is  little  understood. 

I  am  persuaded  that  if  perfected  by  the 
language  I  have  proposed,  this  amend- 
ment would  resolve  the  problems  now 
being  experienced  by  small  refineries 
without  creating  new  problems  for  the 
marketing  sector  of  the  Industry.  I  hope 
the  perfecting  language  will  be  accept- 
able to  sponsors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  had  some  conversations 
about  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
and  in  the  committee  hearings  the  Inde- 
pendent Refiners  Association  thought 
that  line  should  be  drawn  at  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day. 

I  can  understand  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senator's  feeling  that  It  ought  to  be 
drawn  at  30,000  barrels  a  day  rather  than 
at  100,000,  but  I  am  wondering  if  we 
cannot  strike  a  compromise  here  at  50,000 
barrels  and  not  make  everyone  happy 
but  at  least  achieve  some  balance  to 
take  care  of  most  refinhig  capacity. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  balancing  unhappiness. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.   I  think  that   Is  a 
rational  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  will  with- 
draw the  present  perfecting  amendment 
and  send  another  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

After  the  word  "exempt"  Insert  the  words 
"the  first  50,000  barrels  per  day  of." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  amendment  I  have  no  objection 
and  I  will  accept  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  perfecting  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  amended. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Without  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoi*um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    103 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  103. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  fulL 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  103 

On  page  74,  beginning  with  line  12,  delete 
the  text  of  subsection  112(b) ,  ending  on  page 
76.  line  3.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States   shall   have  exclusive  original   Juris- 
diction of  cases  or  controversies  arising  under 
this   title,   or   under  regulationa  or   orders 
Issued     thereunder,     notwithstanding     the 
amount  in  controversy;   except  that  noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  or  In  subsection  (7) 
of  this  section  affects  the  power  of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  consider,  hear, 
and  determine  any  Issue  by  way  of  defense 
(other  than  a  defense  based  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  title  or  the  validity  of 
action  taken  by  any  agency  under  this  title) 
raised  in  any  proceeding  before  such  court. 
If  in  any  such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way 
of  defense  is  raised  based  on  the  constitu- 
tionality  of   this   title   or    the   validity   of 
agency  action  imder  this  title,  the  cases  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  either  party  to  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the    applicable    provisions 
of  chapter  89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
(2)  (i)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,   exclusive  appeUate   Jurisdiction  is 
vested  in  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  court  which  is  currently  in  exist- 
ence, but  which  is  independently  authorized 
by  this  section.  The  court,  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  shall  consist  of  three  or  more 
Judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Judge 
of   the   United   States  from  Judges  of  the 
United     States     district    courts    and    cir- 
cuit   courts    of    appeals.    The    Chief    Jus- 
tice    of     the     United     States     shaU     des- 
ignate one  of  such  Judges  as  chief  Judge  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  addl- 
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tional  Judges  for  such  covyrt  and  revoRe  pre- 
vious designations.  The  iichlef  Judge  may, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  di- 
visions of  three  or  more  members,  and  any 
such  dl'-lslon  may  render  Judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (dM2>  of  this  section,  the  court 
s'liall  not  hu'.e  power  to  is.sue  any  interlocu- 
tory decree  staying  or  restraining  in  whole  or 
ill  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereimder.  lu  all  other  respects,  the  covirt 
shall  have  the  pov.ers  of  a  circuit,  court  of 
appeals  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  it  b;-  Th!.'  title.  The  court  shall  ex- 
ercise Its  powers  ;m»u  preiscrihe  rulfs  govern- 
ing its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
pedite the  detarmiaation  of  cases  over  which 
it  has  jurlsdictir-n  \iuder  this  title.  The  court 
shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places 
as  It  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and 
such  other  employees  as  It  deenis  necessary 
or  proper. 

(U)  Appeals  from  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  In  case.s  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  regulations  or  orders  issued  there-  - 
under  shall  be  t»"::en  by  the  filing  of  a  notice 
of  appeal  with  the  Temporary  liiaergency 
Ccui'i,  of  Appeals  ivithin  thirty  days  of  the 
entry  of  judgment  by  the  district  court. 

(3)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
title  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  the  court  determines  that  a  sub- 
stantial constitutional  Issue  exists,  the  court 
sliall  certify  such  l.s.«ue  to  the  Teniporarj* 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  such 
certiticatlon,  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  shall  determine  Uie  appro- 
priate manner  of  d*sp:"5ltlon  which  mny 
include  a  determine! ion  that  the  entire  ac- 
tion be  sent  to  it  for  consideration  or  it  may. 
on  the  issues  certined,  give  binding  instruc- 
tions and  remand  the  action  to  the  certifying 
court  for  further  disposition. 

(4)  (1)  Subject  to  pai-agraph  (it  i .  no  regu- 
lation of  any  agency  exercising  authority 
under  this  title  shall  be  enjoined  or  ret 
aside,  iii  whole  or  in  part,  unless  a  final 
Judgment  determines  that  the  isstiance  of 
such  regulation  was  In  excess  of  the  agency's 
authority,  was  arbitrary  or  capricious,  or  was 
otherwise  unlawful  under  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  no  order  of  such  agency 
shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part  unless  a  final  judgment  determines 
that  such  order  is  In  excess  of  the  agency's 
authority,  or  is  based  upon  findings  which 
are  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(ii)  A  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  enjoin  temporarily  or  permanently 
the  application  of  a  particular  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  title  to  a  person  who 
Is  a  party  to  litigation  before  it.  Appeals 
from  interlocutory  decisions  by  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1292(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  except  that  reference 
in  such  section  to  the  courts  of  appeals  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals. 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  a  final  judgment 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals enjoining  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder,  shall 
be  p>ostponed  until  the  expiration  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  <6)  within  such  thirty 
days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  Judgment 
shall  be  postponed  until  an  order  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  denying  such  petition  be- 
comes final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(6)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  any 
Judgment  or  order  by  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  In  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 


the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Coxnt  in  the  same 
mani-.er  as  a  judgment  of  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  as  provided  In  section  1251 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  Tem- 
porary Enierj^ency  Court  of  .Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  j'ldgments 
and  orders  of  the  Temporery  Emergency 
Court  of  .\ppesls.  shall  have  esclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any 
regulsHioii  or  order  issued  under  this  title. 
Exccpi.  r,j  provided  iu  this  section,  »io  court, 
Federal  or  State,  shall  have  jiiristilotion  or 
power  to  coii.-i'Jer  the  constitutioiial  validity 
ct  any  provlsifn  of  this  title  cr  of  any  such 
regui-Tfon  or  order,  or  to  stay,  restrair,  en- 
join, or  set  aside.  i;i  whole  or  iu  pnrt.  any 
provision  of  this  title  author!/  ing  the  issu- 
ance of  such  regv.lations  or  order?,  or  any 
provision  of  any  such  rcKulfttlon  or  order: 
or  to  lestraln  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
any  such  provision. 

(7)  The  prorisioiis  of  thl.s  section  apply 
to  any  actiors  nr  cults  pending  in  any  court. 
Federal  or  State.  or>  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  in  which  no  final  order  or 
judgment  has  been  rendered.  Any  affected 
party  seething  relief  shall  be  required  to  fol- 
low Vut-  procedures  of  this  title. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  very  first  day  that  the  Senate  began 
considering  extending  governmental 
power  to  deal  with  energy  emergencies, 
whether  of  price  or  supply,  I  have  taken 
an  active  i:ait.  The.se  debates  have  been 
numerous  and  protracted  but  I  believe 
they  hr.ve  been  vorthv.hile. 

I.a?t  year  v.'e  held  Cost  of  Living 
Council  oversight  hearings  in  the 
Separation  of  Powere  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  came 
away  from  tliose  hearings  convinced  of 
the  need  to  tighten  administrative  and 
judicial  procedures  under  what  has  been 
described  as  "emergency"  legislation, 
and  I  believe  that  much  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  a  workable  formula 
for  review  of  administrative  decision- 
making was.  in  fact,  established. 

On  February  7,  1975,  S.  622  was  intro- 
duced in  tlie  Senat«.  Entitled  the 
"Standby  Energj'  Authorities  Act,"  S. 
622  provides  for  standby  authority  to 
ration  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  and 
any  refined  petroleum  product,  to  im- 
pose certain  energy  conservation  plans 
and  to  require  allocation  of  materials 
to  expand  domestic  production.  Un- 
fortunately, the  judicial  review  section 
of  the  bill  departs  from  the  successful 
approach  of  the  jaast  in  a  way  that  does 
not  weU  serve  either  ,;he  Federal  Energy 
Administration  or  the  public. 

My  amendment  focuses  on  this  de- 
parture and  provides  a  system  more 
appropriate  for  this  standby  authority. 
I  am  guided  by  considerations  relating 
to  the  nature  of  S.  622's  authority  and 
the  need  for  a  prompt  and  eflBcient 
means  of  obtaining  judicial  review  of 
action  taken  under  this  authority.  Tliese 
considerations  argue  persuasively  in 
favor  of  a  system  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  in  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  FEA  and  that  they  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

My  amendment  will  serve  (x>th  the 
public  and  those  in  Govearnment  who  are 
charged  vnXti  protecting  the  puUic  Inter- 
est.   Mr.    President,    I  hope    that    this 


amendment    can    be    adopted    by    the 
S8iiate  at  this  time. 

By  way  of  background.  It  is  u.^eful  to 
recognize  congressional  action  on  judi- 
cial review  provisions  in  the  context  of 
recent  legislation  wliicli  has  sought  to 
deal  v.itli  tliis  Nation's  energy  crisis.  lit 
the  past  5  yoars,  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  as  amended — 'Stabili- 
zition  Act "  I  Public  Law  92-210.  Decem- 
ber 22.  1971  and  Public  Law  93-23.  April 
30.  1973).  tlie  Emeispncy  Petrolram  Al- 
lorati.j;!  Act  of  1973,  as  amerided— "Ai- 
location  Act'  < Public  Law  93-159,  No- 
vembev  27.  1973).  and  the  Federal  En- 
erjiv  Administration  Act  of  1971 — "FEA 
Act'  'Public  Law  93-27.3.  May  7.  1074 > 
)iave  i)cen  passed  and  have  gianted  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  take  action 
in  response  to  the  energy  supply  and 
pricing  problems  facing  this  country. 

Tiie  Stabilization  Act  and  the  Alloca- 
tion Act  are  discussed  togetlier.  since 
they  are  ba.sically  .similar  in  purpose 
with  respect  to  petroleum  products  anU 
have  identical  judicial  review  provisions. 

Tlie  Stabilization  Act  conferred  on  tlie 
President  autliority  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  Nation  in 
late  1971,  including  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  deterioration  of  the  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. Price  and  wage  control  authority 
an.l  authority  to  allocate  petroleum 
proaucts  were  given  to  the  President 
with  coiigressional  recognition  that  sucli 
matters  would  require  prompt  action  tay 
tile  Pi-esident — section  202. 

Tlie  Allocation  Act  conferred  on  the 
President  temporary  authority  "to  deal 
witli  the  shortages  of  cmde  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil.  and  refined  petroleum  products 
or  dislocations  iu  their  national  distribu- 
tion system' — section  2(bi.  The  broad 
allocation  and  pricing  authority  con- 
tained in  section  4(a>  of  the  act  con- 
ferred substantive  powers  on  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  deal  promptly  with  an 
emergency  .situation. 

Provisions  for  judicial  review  of  such 
exercises  of  authority  under  both  acts 
reflected  congressional  acknowledgment 
of  the  exigent  conditions  to  wliich  a  re- 
.spoii-se  was  required.  In  both  acts,  orig- 
inal jui'I-sdiction  is  vested  in  the  district 
coiu'ts  of  tlie  United  States,  with  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  a  Temporary-  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals — "TECA" — cre- 
ated by  the  Stabilization  Act  and  con- 
tinued imder  the  Allocation  Act.  The 
TECA  is  comprised  of  judges  designated 
from  the  Federal  court  system — that  is. 
Federal  district  coui't  and  court  of  ap- 
peals judges — by  tlie  chief  judge  of  tiie 
TECA. 

Under  the  Stabilization  and  Allocation 
Acts,  district  courts  have  latitude  in 
granting  relief  to  persons  seeking  relief 
from  a  regulatory  program.  Section  211 
of  the  Stabilization  Act  contains  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  district 
com-ts  and  the  TECA  may  grant  relief. 
I  believe  that  this  judicial  review  mecha- 
nism has  provided  a  fair,  prompt,  and 
efficient  means  for  reviewing  regulatory 
action  taken  pursuant  to  the  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Allocation  Acts.  As  to  this  par- 
ticular point,  I  can  speak  with  some  per- 
sonal experience,  having  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  both 
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the  district  court  in  Maryland  and  in  tlie 
TECA. 

In  contrast  to  tlie  Stabilization  Act 
and  the  Allocation  Act,  the  passage  of 
tlie  Federal  Enei-gy  Administration  Act 
responded  not  to  the  need  for  emergency 
antliorit.v  to  dv^al  with  existing  or  antici- 
pated energy  shortages,  but  instead,  to 
the  need  to  create  an  Administration 
from  which  the  executive  bionch  fimc- 
tions  nuthoriiied  by  various  energy- 
related  laws  couJd  be  administered. 
Stated  another  way.  the  FEA  Act  is  a 
pi-ocedural  vehicle  intended  to  consoli- 
date previously  existing  substantive  au- 
thority in  one  agency  and  does  not,  in 
itself,  contain  subttantive  repulatoiy 
authoritv. 

In  keeping  with  tliis  difference  in  pur- 
pose, the  FEA  Act  employed  a  different 
mechanism  for  providing  judicial  review 
of  rulemakings  and  controversies  aris- 
ing under  the  PEA  Act.  Section  7<i»  <2) 
<A)   provides: 

(2)  (A)  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
rulemaking  of  general  and  nationar  applica- 
bility done  under  this  Act,  except  that  done 
pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973,  may  be  obtained  onlv 
by  filing  a  petition  for  review  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dlstiict  of 
Columbia  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order,  and  judicial  review  of  admin- 
istrative rulemaking  of  general,  but  less 
than  national,  applicability  done  under  this 
Act,  except  that  done  purxuant  to  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  may 
be  obtained  only  by  filing  a  peMtlon  for 
review  in  the  United  States  Cour:  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  appropriate  circuit  within 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  promulgation 
of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  the 
appropriate  circuit  being  defined  as  the 
circuit  which  contains  the  area  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  within  which  the  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  is  to  have  effect.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

In  addition,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases  and  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  FEA  Act — 
section  7(i)(2)(B).  However,  as  Is  ap- 
parent from  section  7(1X2)  (A),  any 
rulemaking  done  pmsuant  to  the  Allo- 
cation Act  is  exempted  from  the  Judicial 
provisions  of  this  section  and  is  gov- 
erned by  the  above-mentioned  judicial 
review  provisions  of  the  Allocation  Act. 

As  proposed  in  S.  622.  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act  will  vest  substan- 
tive authority  in  the  executive  branch  to 
ration  petroleum  products,  to  impose 
mandatory  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams and  to  allocate  materials  needed 
to  expand  domestic  production.  It  will 
constitute,  then,  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation granting  substantive  authority  to 
the  President,  who  will  be  acting  through 
his  Federal  Energy  Administrator.  As 
proposed,  S.  622  will,  in  essence,  merely 
incorporate  the  judicial  review  mecha- 
ni.sm  embodied  m  the  PEA  Act;  that  is, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  will  be  called 
upon  to  review  rulemakings  of  national 
applicability,  the  other  courts  of  ap- 
peal will  hear  cases  challenging  "re- 
gional" rulemakings  and  the  district 
courts  will  hear  the  remaining  cases. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  judicial 
review  contained  in  the  Allocation  Act 


is  most  appropriate  for  review  of  exec- 
utive actions  taken  under  the  propo.sed 
Standby  Energy  Authorities  Act. 

It  Is  clear  that  S.  622  Is  comparable 
to  the  Allocation  Act  and  Stabilization 
Act  in  that  it  confers  substantive  au- 
thority on  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
spond to  "acute  energy  sliortage  condi- 
tions" which  threaten  the  United 
States— Section  lOKc" — as  contrasted 
with  the  procedural  nature  of  the  FEA 
Act.  Exercise  of  such  authority  as  would 
be  conferred  by  S.  622  would  necessarily 
require  quick  and  efficient  imrlementa- 
tion,  in  many  instances,  in  order  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  the  ijroblons  at 
hand.  Tlius.  it  appears  especially  inap- 
propriate to  adopt  in  toto  provisions  of 
the  one  energy-related  legislation  not 
granting  substantive  regulatory  au- 
thority; that  is,  the  FEA  Act.  A  far  more 
preferable  solution  would  be  to  adopt 
the  approach  the  Congre.ss  has  twice 
turned  to  in  formulating  legislation  to 
respond  to  our  energy  problems — the 
judicial  review  provisions  found  in  the 
Allocation  and  Stabilization  Acts. 

The  success  of  the  judicial  review 
mechani.sm  created  by  the  Allocation 
and  Stabilization  Acts  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  prompt  and  efficient  review  avaU- 
able  in  the  district  courts  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  TECA. 

Unlike  the  various  circuit  courts  of 
apperJs.  the  TECA  lias  built  up  a  con- 
siderable expertise  by  virtue  of  its  re- 
view of  C'o:^t  of  Living  Coimcil  actions 
under  the  Stabilization  Act  and  FEA  ac- 
tions under  the  Allocation  Act.  The 
TECA  is  familiar  with  the  complexities 
of  the  oil  industiT  and  P'EA's  regulatory 
system  and  thus  is  able  to  handle  effi- 
ciently FEA-related  litigation. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  an 
emergency  program  to  have  a  prompt 
judicial  determination  on  the  legality  of 
a  progi-am,  since  the  uncertainty  that 
accompanies  protracted  litigation  on  a 
program  can  substantially  Inhibit  the 
effectivene.ss  of  its  operation.  Addition- 
ally, if  a  program  is  determined  to  be  in 
excess  of  agency  authority,  prompt  reso- 
lution of  the  program's  invalidity  will 
allow  the  agency  to  restructure  its  re- 
.spon.^e  to  the  emergency  condition  which 
prompted  the  original  program. 

In  this  respect,  the  TECA  holds  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  over  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals,  especially  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia circuit,  where  the  majority  of 
rulemaking  review  cases  would  fall  im- 
der  S.  622  as  presently  drafted.  Since  the 
TECA  is  a  court  of  limited  jurisdiction, 
the  number  of  appeals  processed  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  average  time  for 
disposition  of  a  case  by  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals  is  8  months.  The  average  time 
for  the  TECA  Is  100  days.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  TECA's  promptness  in  re- 
viewing an  FEA  program  is  the  recent 
attack  on  the  FEA's  crude  cost  equaliza- 
tion program.  A  complaint  was  filed  on 
January  23,  1975,  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  In  Toledo,  Ohio.  On  March  4, 1975, 
the  TECA  will  hear  oral  argument  on  a 
refiner's  appeal  on  the  failure  of  the 
district  court  to  enjoin  the  application 
o'  the  crude  cost  equalization  program 
to  It.  A  decision  anytime  before  the  end 


of  March  would  represent  a  complete 

disposition  of  the  suit  in  approximately 

60  days. 

PEA  prcgiams  are  by  necessity  ex- 
tremelv  complex  and  potentially  could 

result  in  incon.sistent  adjudicatio)is  if 
.subject  to  review  by  the  various  circuit 

courts.  In  that  event,  the  Supreme  Court, 
itself  ovei-worked.  would  be  required  to 
reconcile  these  differences  on  an  expe- 
dited basis,  thereby  displacing  other 
matters  rcQuiiing  the  Court's  review.  The 
TECA,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the 
need  for  such  reconciliation  by  providing 
one  body  of  consistent  law  under  wliich 
both  the  sfeency  and  the  public  can  op- 
erate with  some  sense  of  certainty  and 
pi  ovides  a  prompt  and  consistent  resolu- 
tion of  the  validity  of  agency  programs, 
wit'ri  rssort  to  the  Supreme  Court  only  in 
cases  of  exceptional  importance. 

Under  the  PEA  Act's  .scheme  for  ju- 
dicial review,  one  who  seeks  review  of  a 
rulemakuig  of  national  applicability  is 
required  to  file  a  petition  for  review  in 
Washington,  D.C.— the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia circuit— regardless  of  where  that 
peison  lives  or  works  or  in  what  maimer 
he  is  affected  by  the  rulemaking  in  ques- 
tion. This  could  prove  a  substantial 
burden  on  a  small  business  or  private  in- 
dividual. Under  the  AUocation  Act 
scheme  for  judicial  review,  a  case  may  be 
brought  in  a  local  district  court  and  the 
atjuellate  review  by  TECA  may  be  held 
ill  the  area  where  the  suit  was  Initiated. 
So.  for  example.  In  Condor  Operating 
Covipany  v.  FEA,  Nos.  5-10,  5-11  (TECA 
197.5) ,  the  suit  was  brought  in  the  western 
district  of  Texas,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
the  appeal  was  heard  by  the  TECA  in 
Dallas,  Tex. 

If  Senators  examine  this  amendment, 
1  am  sure  that  its  merits  will  be  clear. 
Use  of  the  Allocation  Act's  judicial  re- 
view mechanism  for  S.  622  is  the  best 
method  of  achieving  a  prompt  and  effi- 
cient means  for  review  of  regulatory  pro- 
grams issued  pursuant  to  the  Standby 
Energy  Authorities  Act.  Furthermore, 
becaase  these  regulatory  programs  are 
likely  to  arise  under  exigent  circum- 
stances, they  cannot  be  inhibited  by  tlie 
uncertainty  of  protracted  litigation,  a 
possibility  which  can  only  be  avoided  by 
insuring  that  the  matter  of  judicial  re- 
view, while  allowing  for  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  issues,  also  makes 
possible  a  resolution  of  the  issues  in  a 
prompt  and  efficient  manner.  In  this 
respect,  the  mechanism  for  Judicial  re- 
view found  in  the  AUocation  Act  Is  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  presently  in- 
corporated in  S.  622. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  natmal  tendency,  as  a  former  at- 
torney, to  shorten  the  judicial  procedures 
from  decisions  of  the  administrator  in 
thLs  case  are  normally  laudable  and  I 
personally,  again,  am  a  little  ambivalent 
on  it. 

It  is  personally  acceptable  to  me  to 
shorten  the  procedures,  and  if  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  Senator's 
remarks,  it  is  to  simply  negate  the  neces- 
sity of  pobig  tJirough  the  normal  Judicial 
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procedures  to  go  as  c.uicldy  as  possible  to 
an  emergency  court,  would  that  be  cor- 
rect? 

rir.  MATH7AS,  I  vould  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator tliat  he  is  correct  in  that  we  pro- 
vide fome  relief  speed  and  orderline.s3 
to  the  judicial  review  process. 

Mr.  BUMPISIS.  Well,  as  I  understand 
it  the  decisions  of  the  administrator  will 
be  governed  by  the  Adinintstratlve  Pro- 
cedure Act  as  modified  by  .section  112 1  a> . 

Mr.  MATHI.^S.  Ye.-',  what  we  are  do- 
ing" is  really  going  back  to  the  work  of 
the  .Senate  last  year  when  we  provided 
by  statute  for  cCiclent  administrative 
proceedings  ard  the  recourse  we  had  to 
those  adjninistrative  procecdb-gs  pro- 
vided in  tlie  law  last  year  rather  than 
to  the  more  lengthy  procsdures,  geneiai 
procedures,  under  the  Adminlstrstlve 
Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  BUJ5PERS.  As  I  say,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  full  committee,  but  it  is  my 
personal  thought  that  I  probably  would 
support  the  distinguir-hed  Senator's 
ameadn-ient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment,  because 
I  do  think  it  has  some  virtues  as  lav  as 
procedure  is  concerned. 

I  just  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  why  it  is  necessary  to 
have  line  4  on  the  first  page,  notwith- 
standing the  amendment  in  controversy. 

This  is  a  pjocedure  that  is  followed 
often  on  legislation.  I  am  just  question- 
ing the  advisability  of  including  it,  be- 
cause we  do  have  by  law  the  limitations 
that  are  involved  in  order  that  every 
case  will  not  'oe  carried  to  a  Federal 
court. 

I  would  just  like  to  have  tlie  Senator's 
thoughts  on  why  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  raises  a 
very  valid  point,  but  the  language  is  nec- 
essary from  this  point  of  view:  If  the 
Energy  Administrator  is  involved  in  a 
controversy  of  any  amount,  perhaps  in- 
significant in  dollars,  nonetheless  a  prec- 
edent might  be  established  which  would 
affect  the  entire  energy  pi-ogram.  This 
is  a  national  program  and,  therefore,  the 
administration  would  like  to  have  the 
ability  to  litigate  each  one  of  these  cases 
in  Federal  court. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  tlie  Senator  think 
that  because  a  smaller  amount  is  in- 
volved. It  would  not  merit  the  particular 
individual  or  firm  in  controversy  to  go  to 
the  extent  and  be  subjected  to  all  the 
court  procedm'es  necessary  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  administration 
takes  the  view  that,  in  the  old  phrase,  it 
is  not  the  money,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  thing. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Ho  a'  many  cases  is  this 
going  to  add?  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
idea  as  to  what  cases  will  now  be  brought 
into  Federal  court? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  intervene,  I  might  be  able  to  re- 
solve this  small  problem  between  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Section  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
1337.  provides  that  all  cases  arising  un- 


der statutes  v.hich  regulate  commerce 
are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdictional 
amounts.  So  this  amendment  Is  really  a 
restatenvent  of  the  law  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  is,  of  course,  correct. 
So  this  restates  it. 

Mr.  PAWIN.  I  do  not  qjr-tion  the 
conclusion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  .'vrkpiL-jas.  I  know  this  matter  hns 
been  corsif'ercd  prcviour-lv.  and  n  V.-As  is 
Mie  prcicrt  Ifuv,  v.-hy  is  !•-  repeated? 

r^r.  MATI-ITAS.  We  felt  that  it  v.as  for 
clarity  here,  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  under  these  adminif^trative  proce- 
dures, they  would  dc:;.l  with  any  amount 
c<nd  th.-'t  tl;2re  wouTd  be  no  limitation.'^. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  I  stated,  I  am  not 
Roing  to  object  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
did  v.'ant  a  clarification  as  to  why  that 
language  had  been  inserted.  I  appreciate 
the  .statement  made  by  the  distingijished 
Spnotf^r  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  > -r.  Preriident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  additional  obser- 
vation I  niight  make,  or  one  question, 
i-erh^ps:  If  there  were  a  Jurisdictional 
amount  that  any  aggrieved  person  had 
to  allege  as  dc^mages  in  order  to  get  Into 
Federal  court,  v.here  would  he  go  if  his 
damages  wrre  less  than  that  amount?  I 
do  not  know  where  he  would  go,  if  he 
did  not  go  to  Federal  court,  to  redress  his 
gvievitnce. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  think  he  might 
ha\e  other  means  of  redressing  his 
grievance. 

Let  us  look  at  if  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  necessity  to  go  to  comt  to  redress  a 
grievance:  When  we  talk  about  dealing 
with  a  Federal  agency,  I  do  not  think 
that  with  a  smaller  amount,  the  Federal 
agency,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  con- 
trovei-sy,  would  want  to  take  a  person  or 
a  company  into  Federal  court.  I  could 
see  many  w.iys  in  which  a  controversy 
could  be  settled  without  going  into  Fed- 
eral comt. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maryland's  amendment,  it 
is  to  provide  that  anybody  who  feels  ag- 
grieved by  a  decision  of  the  administra- 
tor can  go  immediately  into  the  Federal 
courts  rather  than  through  the  adminis- 
trative procedures.  Up  to  that  point,  if 
he  disagrees  with  the  administrator,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  he  has  no  place  to  go 
except  Federal  court.  He  cannot  haul 
the  administrator  into  State  court. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  what  might  happen  in  that  regard. 
We  are  not  attempting  to  load  down  the 
Federal  courts  or  any  other  courts.  If 
this  would  be  an  encouragement  for  in- 
dividuals to  go  to  court  and  for  the  ad- 
ministrator not  to  consider  their  lack  of 
alternati\es  without  going  to  tremendous 
expense.  I  would  think  that  would  be 
involved. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  if  it  is  present  law,  I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  It  being  here. 

Does  this  mean  tliat  the  person  does 
not  have  to  exhaust  his  administrative 
remedies  first?  That  is  the  question  I 
was  trying  to  get  answered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  the  Senator 
fi-om  Maryland  should  answer  the  ques- 


tion, but  it  is  my  opinion  that  that  U 
precisely  what  it  does. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  other  than  I  feel  tliat 
the  lanpu&ge  is  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ;.  ■eld  .for  a.  unanimous-ro!.'='r.t 
reciicst? 

M.-.  MATHIAS.  I  yiel:^. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  as!: 
unanimous  con!^ent  V\?..t  Rick  Harria.  a 
mem'.^er  of  Senator  T^aker's  ctaff,  may 
have  the  privilc se  of  the  floor  during  tJie 
riebrte  and  any  vntc'--  on  this  measure. 

The  FEFSIDn-TG  OFFJCER.  Without 
objection,  ?t  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  en  agrccins  to  ih? 
amendment. 

The  amendment  v.-a ;  agreed  to. 
.  Mr.  3ARTLETT.  Mr.  P^eoIden^  I  r:  k 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  n-y 
staff,  Thomas  Dcery.  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  votes  and  cow- 
.<;idc:ration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  ro  ordered. 

Mr.  TALM.-UX5E.  Mr.  President,  I  v  i;;h 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished floor  inansger  of  the  bill  oi  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, whoever  desires  to  respond. 

As  I  see  our  Nation's  energy  .situatJor, 
we  have  both  a  long-range  problem  and 
a  choit-range  problem.  In  the  long  run. 
li  is  imperative  that  om-  country  develop 
alternative  and  subsequent  sources  of 
enerjiy.  Tlien  we  will  not  be  subject  to 
economic  blackmail  by  any  nation  or 
any  group  of  nations,  friend  or  foe.  In 
the  short  rim,  we  must  conserve  energy 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  tremendous 
imbalance  of  payments  that  has  accom- 
panied our  increasing  importation  of  for- 
eign cil.  We  must  conserve  energj'  now, 
we  must  do  it  drastically.  We  carmot  post- 
pone the  issue. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  use  ap- 
proximately 17  million  barrels  of  petro- 
leum daily  in  this  country.  About  7  mil- 
lion barrels  of  that  is  imported,  and  about 
10  million  barrels  is  of  domestic  origin.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the   bill   if   that   is   not   approximately 

COlTCCt. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  the  17  million  bar- 
rels daDy  that  we  use  in  this  country, 
how  much  is  used  to  produce  gasoline? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  of  right  now,  about 
6.3  million  barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  a 
little  more  than  a  third — something  less 
than  40  percent? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  accurate  statistics  as  to  how  much 
of  that  gasoline  is  used  for  pleasure,  or 
joyriding,  and  not  used  for  business? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
it  could  be  broken  down  between  joyrid- 
ing and  business,  but  42  percent  of  that 
is  work-related,  which  means  that  58  per- 
cent of  the  gasoline  in  this  country  could 
be  worked  on  for  conservation  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  about 
53  percent  of  all  the  gasoline  consumed 
in  this  country  is  nor woric -related  and 
non  job -related? 

Mr.  BL^IPERS.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  seems  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  need  to  do  is  to  zero 
in  on  the  utilization  of  that  58  percent  of 
all  the  gasoline  consumed  In  the  United 
States  of  America  that  is  not  job-related. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  if  in  this  legislation  we  man- 
dated drastic  consei-vation  measures? 
The  best  starting  point  I  can  think  of 
wiould  be  to  require  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  law. 
When  I  get  on  the  highways  in  my  State 
or  anywhere  else  and  rm  driving  along 
at  55  miles  an  hour  I  find  automobiles 
passing  me  as  though  I  were  stopped  on 
the  highway.  I  have  found,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  my  own  automobile,  that  I  can 
get  anywhere  from  a  10-  to  a  20-percent 
decrease  hi  gasoline  consumption  by 
slowing  down  to  55  miles  an  hour.  What 
provision  of  the  bill  mandates  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  not  presume 
to  read  the  act  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  but,  touching  on  his 
question,  subsection  (2)  of  section  202, 
page  105  of  the  bill,  reads: 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"energy  conservation  plan"  Includes  but  la 
not  limited  to  plans  to  establish : 

Then  there  is  a  whole  host  of  things 
that  come  under  the  energ>'  con.servation 
plan. 

Subsection  tPi  under  that  .subsection 
reads: 

Programs  to  insure  better  enforcement  of 
the  flf ty-flve-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Under  subsection  (H) : 

Standards  for  reasonable  controls  and  re- 
strictions on  discretionary  transportation  ac- 
tivities upon  which  the  basic  economic  vital- 
ity of  the  country  does  not  depend. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  whom  is  that  au- 
thority delegated? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  4s  given  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  what  is  the  pen- 
alty if  the  States  refuse  to  enforce  and 
refrain  from  enforcing  that  55-mile-an- 
hour  law? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  are  then  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  energy  conservation  plan 
for  any  State  which  does  not  come  into 
compliance  will  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Preempted  from 
what?  Suppose  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  refuses  to 
enforce  the  55-mile  speed  law.  What  Is 
the  penalty  on  the  State  of  Georgia  or 
any  of  the  other  49  States? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  did  not  provide 
in  this  bill  for  a  penalty  or  impose  a 
mandate  on  the  President  to  put  a  pen- 
alty on  States  which  did  not  enforce 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  law,  but  we 
did  call  for  a  6-month  study  of  how  we 
might  force  the  enfoicement  of  that 
speed  limit. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  think  some  penalty 
should  be  provided?  The  Governors  are 


not  going  to  enforce  an  impopular  law 
unless  there  is  some  penalty  for  refrain- 
ing from  doing  so. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  provided  that  the 
highway  trust  fund  or  the  share  that  any 
State  would  normally  receive  could  be 
withheld  in  some  amoimt  if  the  highway 
speed  hmit  is  not  enforced. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  in  the  bill? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  made  manda- 
tory in  the  bill? 

Mr.  'JUMPERS.  No. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  left  discretion- 
ary with  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  During  the  embargo, 
filling  stations  were  clo.sed  on  Sundays. 
This  reduced  some  of  the  pleasure  riding 
on  weekends.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  similar  provision  in  this  bill 
or  some  other  authority  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  close  service  stations? 

In  my  State,  many  people  ride  around 
the  State  and  go  up  in  the  mountains 
on  weekends.  It  is  desirable  and  pleas- 
urable, but  they  are  using  a  lot  of  fuel 
that  could  be  conserved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  2  weeks  from  last 
Sunday,  I  returned  from  Georgia  and 
arrived  at  National  Airport  at  5  p.m., 
then  I  drove  to  the  Kennedy  Center,  ar- 
riving there  at  5:30  p.m.  I  ran  into  the 
worst  traffic  jam  I  have  seen  in  Wash- 
ington in  my  18  years  in  the  Senate. 

If  service  stations  were  clased  on  Sun- 
day, it  would  conserve  fuel  and  would 
eliminate  all  joyriding.  In  addition,  it 
would  create  a  badly  needed  sen.se  of 
emergency  in  this  country  whereby  the 
people  themselves  would  consei"ve  gaso- 
Ime.  What  is  in  the  bill  along  that  line? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  might  improve  our 
reUgious  habits,  even. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  it  would. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  same  section  I 
was  readinc  a  moment  ago  provides,  un- 
der subjection  (C) ,  -reasonable  restric- 
tions on  hours  for  public  buildings." 

At  first  blush,  that  would  appear  to 
mean  buildings  that  are  owned  by  the 
States  and  by  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  we  normally  think  of  as  public 
buildings.  But  under  the  commerce 
clause,  that  would  extend  to  any  build- 
ing that  is  used  for  the  public.  Presum- 
ably, under  this  language,  the  President 
would  have  the  right  to  set  up  criteria 
which  would  include  closing  service  sta- 
tions on  Sunday. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  mandatory 
or  permissive? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  permissive  with 
the  President,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  he 
could  do  it  or  fail  to  do  it,  hi  his  discre- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  also  give  some  thought  to  the 
proliferation  of  credit  cards  with  which 
people  buy  gasoline  now  and  pay  later. 
In  World  War  n,  the  use  of  credit  cards 
was  i-estricted  In  order  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. I  have  noticed  that  whenever  peo- 
ple have  a  charge  account  in  stores,  they 
tend  to  buy  a  great  deal  more  than  they 


would  if  they  had  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
tlieir  pockets. 

That  is  particularly  true  on  our  college 
campuses  and  high  school  campuses  to- 
day. The  Senator  can  go  to  any  one  of 
them  and  see  countless  acres  of  automo- 
biles there.  Most  of  the  drivers  of  those 
automobiles  have  gasoline  courtesy 
cards  with  which  they  charge  purchases 
to  their  families,  and  their  pai-ents  get 
the  bill  at  tlie  end  of  the  month.  If  those 
credit  cards  were  canceled  and  they  hari 
to  pay  for  that  gasoline  out  of  their  al- 
lowance, and  if  individuals  had  to  pay 
for  gasoline  with  cash  at  the  time  they 
bought  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  con- 
serve a  great  deal  of  energy.  Did  the 
committee  give  any  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  was  not  dis- 
cussed. I  wish  to  say  from  a  personal 
standpoint  that  the  Senator's  suggestion 
would  save  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
£200  or  $300  a  month. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  we  could  get  the 
P)esident  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  authorized  u: 
the  bill? 

Mv.  BUMPERS.  It  is  not,  but  this  is 
not  an  all-inclusive  or  an  exclusive  list 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  biU  dele- 
gate to  the  President  power  to  act  if  he 
sees  fit  to  act  in  that  direction? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  it  does. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator's  bill  is  all  mclusive,  so  that  the 
President  can  take  each  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conserve  energy  by  the 
means  I  have  outlined  and  ultimately,  if 
it  were  necessary,  as  a  last  resort  and  a 
last  resort  only,  to  allocate  fuels  or  even 
ration  fuels.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
others  that  he  may  appoint  who  would 
be  his  subordinates  woxUd  give  s<Hne 
thought  to  a  few  simple  things  which 
would  conserve  tremendous  amounts  of 
fuel  under  present  conditions.  We  simply 
cannot  afforc  to  spend  $25  billion  a  year 
for  imported  energy  in  this  country.  Tliis 
figure  will  rise  every  year.  There  is  no 
way  on  Earth  that  we  can  earn  the  for- 
eign exchange  to  pay  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  Washington,  simple 
ideas  often  get  short  shrift.  If  it  is  not 
complex,  no  one  seems  to  listen.  But  It 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
the  simplest  way  to  conserve  energy,  and 
conserve  energy  now — beginning  tomor- 
row or  as  soon  as  this  act  becomes  law- 
is  to  enforce  the  55-mile-per-hom*  speed 
hmit,  to  close  the  cervice  stations  on 
weekends,  and  possibly  cancel  the  use  ot 
gasoline  courtesy  cards  until  we  can  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  energy.  In 
my  view,  those  three  simple  thmgs  alone 
would  do  far  more  to  conserve  energy 
than  the  complicated  mechanism  of  ti-y- 
ing  to  price  gasoline  so  high  that  people 
cannot  afford  it,  as  the  President  has 
proposed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator,  as  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  will  urge  those  simple 
ideas  on  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Hopefully,  they  will  be  adopted 
and  acted  upon. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  in  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  comment,  with  just 
one  final  thought,  on  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I  both 
served  on  the  so-called  Pastore  commit- 
tee, the  committee  that  the  majority 
leadership  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
to  study  the  very  problems  he  has  so 
eloquently  articvOated  here.  Virtually  all 
of  those  things  which  he  has  just  men- 
tioned— Sunday  closings,  enforcement  of 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit — were 
considered  as  suitable  alternatives,  once 
a  determination  could  be  made  as  to 
where  savings  ought  to  occur  first,  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  reduce  our 
consumption  in  the  wrong  place  and 
further  exacerbate  unemployment  and 
Inflation.  It  Is  my  thought  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  of 
course,  intended  to  give  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  these  thh?gs  in  the 
President's  program,  which  he  is  going 
to  submit  back  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval. I  thought  the  energy  report  of 
the  Pastore  committee  was  an  excellent 
one,  because  it  did  not  come  up  with  any 
arbitrary  or  capricious  figure  that  we 
should  start  conserving  imported  oil 
overnight. 

The  Senator's  points,  I  think,  are  all 
well  taken  and  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
move  in  those  areas  that  he  mentioned 
that  are  not  specifically  covered  in  this 
act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  What  I  have  suggested, 
to  my  mind,  would  not  cost  a  single  job 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  conserve  enormous 
amounts  of  fuel. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  general  sympathy  and  in 
general  agreement  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  is  at- 
tempting to  do  to  conserve  energy.  I 
agree  with  the  55 -mile  speed  limit  con- 
cept that  was  attached  as  a  part  of  our 
highway  act  last  year,  and  to  deny  funds 
to  States  that  did  not  enforce  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  limit  or  did  not  pass  a 
State  law  to  that  effect. 

However,  when  the  Senator  talks  about 
Sunday  closing,  I  believe  it  goes  further 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  indicated 
In  his  remarks.  Tourism  in  Virginia  is 
our  second  most-important  industry  and 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Well,  it 
gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
people  in  my  State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  know  it  does.  We 
cannot  conserve  precious  fuel,  however, 
if  everyone  can  fill  his  tank  any  time  he 
wants  to  and  ride  aroimd  the  country 
endlessly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  believe 
there  are  alternatives.  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  to  obtain  more  energy  as 
well  as  to  conserve  what  we  have. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree,  but  that  is 
in  the  long  range.  I  am  talking  about  the 
short  range. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Yesterday 
we  passed  a  bill  which  will  deny  us 
energy  which  we  would  otherwise  have. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  strlp-mhxing  coal 
bill.  Coal  is  our  most  abundant  source  of 
energy,  and  I  am  told  that  it  will  put 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  that  coal  is  our 
most  abundant  source  of  energy,  but  he 
cannot  burn  coal  in  his  gas  tank  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct,  and  we  cannot  bum  the  nat- 
lu-al  beauty  and  esthetic  values  that  yes- 
terday's bill  was  addressed  to.  I  am  say- 
ing there  is  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  I  do  not  have  a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  share  his  view  that  coal 
must  be  used  in  abundance  in  future 
years.  But  the  problem  now  is  to  con- 
serve energy  today.  For  example,  we  can- 
not gasify  coal  today  in  abimdance.  We 
cannot  liquefy  coal  today  in  abundance. 
Hopefully,  the  time  will  come  when  we 
can. 

I  agree  that  coal  is  the  greatest  nat- 
ural energy  resource  we  have.  We  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  that  the  United 
States  of  America  possesses  about  a  third 
of  the  known  reserves  of  coal  in  the 
world.  I  think  we  have  to  get  on  with  a 
program  of  coal  liqueflcation  and  gasifi- 
cation as  an  alternative  to  imported 
energy. 

Mr,  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  think  we 
can  use  coal  today  to  generate  electricity. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  can  indeed.  I 
concur  in  that.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  The  bill  we 
passed  yesterday  would  deny  us  the  right 
even  to  mine  much  of  the  coal  we  have. 
It  will  throw  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work, 
I  am  told. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  a  bill  that 
was  passed  yesterday.  I  am  talking  about 
one  that  is  pending  on  the  Senate  floor 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  saying 
that  the  two  are  connected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  am  saying 
we  should  conserve  our  existing  supply 
of  energy,  but  we  should  not  curtail  our 
mining  of  energy  that  we  now  have 
available  to  use. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  shares  completely  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  share  his  great  concern  over  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  this  country,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  very  interested,  being  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
With  the  much  greater  Imbalance  of 


payments  that  we  have  because  we  are 
importing  a  vast  amount,  as  he  stated — 
7  miUion  barrels  of  petroleum  product  a 
day — we  have  a  very  serious  situation.  I 
feel  that  we  should  even  go  beyond  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  advocated. 
I  have  an  amendment  that  I  am  going 
to  call  up  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  was  proposed  in  the 
President's  energy  package.  It  is  title 
xn  of  the  National  AppUance  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Energy  Act.  I  thmk  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  comment,  and 
I  know  how  long  and  how  dihgently  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  worked  in  this  field. 

He  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in  this 
matter,  because  he  has  understood  for 
many,  many  years  the  problem  that  has 
confronted  our  Nation.  He  is  one  of  the 
Senate's  best-informed  Members  on  the 
natural  resources  of  America.  I  applaud 
him  for  the  efforts  he  has  made  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has  worked 
for  many,  many  years  on  these  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  something  that  is  new 
to  him,  either.  He  has  worked  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  has  been  a  lead- 
er, not  only  here  in  Washington  but 
around  the  Nation.  Many  times,  he  has 
spoken  to  different  groups  and  brought 
to  their  attention  very  forcefully  the 
problems  that  we  face.  He  has  done  that 
with  a  straightforward  position,  recog- 
nizing exactly  what  we  are  to  contend 
with  if  we  do  not  take  the  action  tiiat 
he  advocates.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  is  continuing  his  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

AMENDMENT    MO.    116 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  116.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  XIV 

SHOBT    TITLE 

Sec.  1401.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Appliance  and  Motor  Vehicle  En- 
ergy Labeling  Act  of  1975." 

FINDINGS   AND    P1TRPOSB 

Sec.  1402.  (a)  The  Congress  Bnda — 

(1)  that  the  fuel  resources  of  the  Nation 
used  in  the  production  of  energy  are  not  in- 
exhaustible; 

(2)  that  significant  environmental  deg- 
radation often  accompanies  production  of 
energy,  presenting  a  danger  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  population; 

(3)  that  avoidable  Inefficiencies  exist  In  the 
production  and  consumption  of  energy; 
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(4)  that  Increased  eCBclency  In  energy  pro- 
duction and  use  can  result  In  resource  con- 
Eorvation  and  improved  environmental  qual- 
ity; and 

(5)  that,  while  primary  responsibility  for 
the  efficient  utilization  of  energy  rests  with 
the  manxifactvirers  of  energy-consuming  ma- 
jor appliances  and  motor  vehicles  and  the 
purchaser  and  users  of  these  products.  Fed- 
eral action  is  essential  to  encoiirage  the  man- 
ufecture,  purchase,  and  use  of  major  ap- 
pliances and  motor  vehicles  all  of  which 
are  either  manufactured,  sold,  or  used  In  In- 
terstate commerce  cr  affect  such  commerce, 
that  promote  the  efficient  utilization  of  en- 
enrgy  and  minimize  the  waste  of  energy. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
efficient  utilization  of  energy.  To  that  end, 
it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  in- 
formation to  the  public  on  the  energy  con- 
sumption characteristics  of  major  appliances 
and  motor  vehicles  so  that  consumers  by 
comparing  such  characteristics  when  pur- 
chasing such  major  appliances  and  motor 
vehicles  may  select  those  that  can  effect  sav- 
ings In  energy  consumption. 
DrFmrnoNs 

Sec.  1403.  (a)  The  term  "manufacturing" 
means  ( 1 )  any  person  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facturing or  assembling  of  new  products,  as 
defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  in 
the  United  States  or  In  the  importing  of 
such  new  products,  for  sale  or  resale,  and 
(2)  any  person  whose  brand  or  trademark 
appears  on  the  product  who  owns  such  brand 
or  trademark  and  has  authorized  its  use  on 
such  product,  if  the  brand  or  trademark  of 
the  person  actually  manufacturing  or  assem- 
bling the  product  does  not  appear  on  the 
product. 

(b)  The  term  "appliance"  means  any  item 
of  equipment  which  provides  heating,  cool- 
ing, cleaning,  washing,  drying,  entertain- 
ment, or  other  services  by  converting  en- 
ergy in  the  form  of  fossU  fuels  or  electricity 
Into  thermal  energy  or  work  and  Is  generally 
used  in  or  around  a  permanent  or  temporary 
household  or  residence,  or  in  a  commercial 
establishment. 

(c)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  transport- 
ing persons  or  property  on  a  street  or  high- 
way but  excludes  military  vehicles  designed 
for  combat  use  or  other  vehicles  designed  for 
use  in  experimental  work. 

(d)  The  term  "product"  means  any  appli- 
ance or  motor  vehicle. 

(e)  The  term  "energy  efficiency"  means  the 
energy  use  of  a  product  relative  to  Its  output 
of  services,  as  determined  through  test  proce- 
dures contained  or  identified  in  a  Specifica- 
tion. 

(f)  The  term  "energy  use"  means  the  en- 
ergy resources  used  by  a  product  under  con- 
ditions of  use  approximating  actual  operat- 
ing conditions  insofar  as  practical,  as  deter- 
mined through  test  procedures  contained  or 
identified  in  a  Specification. 

(g)  The  term  "consumer"  means  the  first 
person  who  purchases  a  new  product  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale. 

(h)  The  term  "class  of  product"  means  a 
group  of  products  whose  functions  or  fea- 
tures are  similar,  and  whose  range  of  energy 
use  and/or  energy  efficiency  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  consumers. 

(1)  The  term  "Specification"  means  a  final 
Energy  Conservation  Specification  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  under  section  1406 
of  this  Title. 

(j)  The  term  "Label"  means  an  article  of 
printed  matter  accompanying  a  product  or 
printed  material  appearing  in  a  catalog  from 
which  a  product  may  be  purchased  by  order. 

(k)  The  term  "commerce"  means  commerce 
(1)  between  a  State  and  any  other  place  out- 
side thereof  or  (2)  which  affects  commerce 
between  a  State  and  any  place  outside 
thereof. 


(1)  The  term  "'State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(m)  The  term  "United  States"  when  \ised 
in  the  geographic  sense  means  all  of  the 
States  as  defined  in  subsection  (1). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  1404.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  develop  and  promulgate  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Specifications  for  the  following  classes 
of  products:  motor  vehicles,  room  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioners,  refrigerators,  freezers, 
clothes  washers,  dishwashers,  clothes  dryers, 
kitchen  ranges  and  ovens,  water  heaters,  and 
comfort  heating  equipment.  Additional 
classes  of  appliances  which  use  a  significant 
amount  of  energy  and  which  have  an  actual 
or  potential  range  of  energy  efficiency  from 
which  consumers  can  choose  may  be  added 
to  the  products  enumerated  in  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  President  pursuant  to  rulemaking 
procedures  as  set  out  in  section  553  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  author- 
ized under  this  Title  the  President  may  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  af- 
fected manufactiorers,  distributors,  retailers, 
consumer  and  environmental  organizations 
and  other  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  140S.  (a)  Each  Specification  promul- 
gated under  this  Title  shall  include  but  need 
not  be  limited  to : 

(1)  A  description  of  the  class  of  product 
covered  by  the  Specification. 

(2)  The  range  of  energy  efficiency  and  en- 
ergy use  data  for  that  class  of  product  as 
piovlded  in  section  1206  of  this  Title. 

(3)  Listings  or  descriptions  of  test  meth- 
ods to  be  used  In  measuring  the  energy 
efficiency  and/or  energy  use  characteristics 
of  the  class  of  product.  Such  test  methods 
shall  be  methods  the  President  determines 
are  reasonable,  technologically  practicable, 
and  appropriate. 

(4)  A  prototype  Label  and  directions  for 
displaying  the  Label.  The  Specification  shall 
require  that  the  Label  be  prominent  and 
readable,  and  be  visible  to  the  consumer  at 
time  of  piu-chase.  The  Specification  shall 
specify  the  information  that  shall  be  In- 
cluded on  the  Label  to  assist  the  consumer 
In  comparing,  by  cost  or  amount  of  energy 
used  or  otherwise,  the  energy  efficiency  and/ 
or  energy  use  characteristics  of  a  particular 
product  with  all  others  In  its  class.  The  Label 
shall  also  include  the  Energy  Conservation 
Mark  specified  in  section  1409. 

(5)  A  statement  covering  the  information 
on  the  energy  use  and/or  efficiency  charac- 
teristics of  the  product  which  Is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  product  advertisement  pur- 
suant to  section  1408  of  this  Title. 

(b)  Wherever  feasible  the  test  methods 
listed  or  described  in  the  Specification  pinr- 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  be  those  described  In  existing  nation- 
ally recognized  voluntary  standards  or  in- 
ternational standards. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  PROMULGATION  AND  AMENDMENT 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Sec.  1406.  (a)  Specifications  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated and  amended  piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visic>ns  of  section  653  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Interested  persons  shall  be  given 
thirty  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  notice  of  Intent  to  promul- 
gate or  amend  a  Specification  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments  on  such  Specification  or  such 
other  time  as  the  President  determines  is  in 
the  public  Interest. 

(b)  A  Specification  or  amended  Specifica- 
tion shall  be  effective  sixty  days  after  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register,  unless  the 
President  finds  that  an  earlier  or  later  effec- 
tive date  is  in  the  public  interest,  or  unless 
the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and/or  energy 
use  for  the  product  group  which  is  the  8ub« 


Ject  of  the  Specification  is  not  known  at  the 
time  of  publication. 

(c)  If  the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and/or 
energy  use  for  a  product  group  Is  not  known 
at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  applicable 
specification,  the  specification  shall  direct 
each  manufacturer  of  a  product  la  the  prod- 
uct group  to  forward  to  the  President  with- 
in forty-five  days  after  publication,  or  with- 
in such  ether  period  as  the  President  deter- 
mines is  In  the  public  Interest,  test  data  ob- 
tained through  the  test  methods  prescribed 
in  the  specification  for  each  such  product. 
On  the  basis  of  the  information  received 
from  such  manufacturers  and  without  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  public  comment,  the 
President  shall  publish  a  range  of  energy 
efficiency  and/or  energy  use  values  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  specification.  A  specification 
for  which  ranges  are  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  publication  of  the  adjunct 
unless  the  President  finds  that  an  earlier 
or  later  date  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

(d)  Specifications  and  amendments  to 
specifications  shall  not  apply  to  individual 
products,  the  man\ifacture  of  which  was 
completed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
specification  or  amendment. 

(e)  Any  final  voluntary  energy  conserva- 
tion specification  promulgated  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  voluntary  labeling 
program  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  and  in  accordance  with  the  procediural 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  specification  promulgated  and  effec- 
tive under  this  title. 

REQUIREMENTS    OF    MANUFACTUIIEES 

Sec.  1407  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct or  products  for  which  a  specification  and 
effective  date  has  been  promulgated  under 
this  title  shall  provide  a  label  that  meets 
and  is  displayed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  specification. 

(b)  Each  manufact\u*er  of  a  product  or 
products  for  which  a  specification  has  been 
promulgated  under  this  title  shall  notlly 
the  President,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  such  specification  becomes  effec- 
tive, of  the  models  in  current  production  and 
starting  serial  numbers  of  those  models, 
covered  by  the  specification. 

(c)  If  requested  by  the  President  the 
manufacturers  shall  provide  within  thirty 
days  of  the  request  the  data  from  which  the 
information  included  on  the  label  and  re- 
quired by  the  specification  was  derived.  Data 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  manufacturer 
for  two  years  after  that  product  Is  no  longer 
manufactured  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  specification.  Pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  President  the  use  of  Independent 
test  laboratories  or  national  certification 
programs  available  to  any  manufacturer  is 
authorized  for  obtaining  required  informa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(d)  When  requested  by  the  President,  the 
manufacturer  shall  supply  at  his  expense 
a  reasonable  number  of  products  to  any 
laboratory  designated  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  in- 
formation set  out  on  the  Label,  as  called  for 
by  an  applicable  Specification,  Is  accxirate. 
Any  reasonable  charge  levied  by  the  labo- 
ratory for  such  testing  will  be  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

(e)  A  Specification  may  require  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  agent  to  permit  a  representa- 
tive designated  by  the  President  to  observe 
and  Inspect  tests  performed  on  products 
under  the  terms  of  this  Title. 

(f)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  product  for 
which  an  applicable  Specification  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  President  shall  annually 
at  a  time  specified  by  the  President  supply 
to  the  President  relevant  energy  efficiency 
and/or  energy  use  data  on  each  currently 
manufactiu-ed  product  covered  by  a  Speci- 
fication. 
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(g)  Manufacturers  shall  use  Labels  re- 
flecting revised  energy  efficiency  and/or 
energy  use  ranges  on  all  affected  products 
manufactured  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  the  piibllcation  of  a  revised 
table  of  ranges.  Such  ranges  may  be  revised 
by  ll'ic  President  only  on  an  annual  ba.'is. 

ADVERTISING 

Sec.  1408.  Any  manufacturer,  distribu- 
tor. Viholesaler,  Importer,  or  retailer  of  prod- 
ucts for  which  a  Specification  has  been  pro- 
mulgated and  Is  effective  who  advertises  or 
causes  to  be  advertised  the  cner^jy  chnrac- 
teristics  of  any  such  product  through  any 
comnitinlcatlons  medium  must  Include  in 
such  advertisement  all  Information  on  tlie 
product  required  by  the  Specification  appli- 
cable to  such  product.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  printed  material  appearing  in  a 
catalog  from  which  a  prodViOt  ~"y  be  pur- 
chased by  order. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION    MAKK 

Sec.  1409.  There  shall  be  developed  .<»n 
Energy  Conservation  Mark  which  shall  be 
registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  .■>,  1946 
(60  Stat.  429;  15  U.S.C.  1054)  for  use  on  each 
Label  described  in  a  Specification. 

CONSUMER    EDUCATION 

Sec.  1410.  Governmental  agencies  as  di- 
rected by  the  President  shall  In  close  coop- 
eration and  coordination  with  appropriate 
industry  trade  associations  and  indiistry 
members  Including  retailers,  and  interested 
consumer  and  environmental  organizations 
carry  out  a  program  to  educate  consumers 
relative  to  the  significance  of  the  labeling 
program. 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  1411.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  this  title 
supersedes  any  and  all  laws  and  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  of  the  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  energy  use  or  consumption,  energy 
efficiency,  efficiency  ratio,  or  annual  operat- 
ing cost  of  any  product  if  there  is  in  effect 
and  applicable  any  specification  witli  respect 
to  such  product. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1412.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations,  including  record- 
keeping, reporting  requirements,  and  the  use 
of  foreign  laboratories  or  programs  in  other 
countries  for  testing  required  under  the  title 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  or  otherwise,  as  be 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  may  delegate  any  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him  by  this  title  to 
any  officer,  employee,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Trade  secrets  or  other  matter  referred 
to  In  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  obtained  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purposes  of  that  section,  except  that 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  title  when  relevant  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  title. 

SUBPENA 

Sec.  1413.  The  President  may  sign  and  issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  records,  papers,  and  other  documents 
and  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  svaa- 
moned  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
person  subject  to  this  title,  the  President 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  sfeek  an 
order  from  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  re- 


quiring such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony, or  to  appear  and  produce  documents. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  1414.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
April  1  of  each  year  conceri^ing  the  adreiiu- 
istration  of  this  title. 

Exposrs 

Sf:c.  1415.  This  title  shiill  rot  ajspiy  to  any 
produ'^t  if  (1)  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
product  is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held  for 
sale  for  export  from  the  United  States  (or 
that  such  product  was  imported  for  export), 
unlets  such 'product  is  in  fact  distributed  in 
commerce  for  use  in  ihe  United  Slates,  and 
(2)  such  product  when  distributed  in  com- 
merce, cr  any  container  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed when  so  distributed,  bears  a  stamp  or 
label  stating  that  such  product  is  intended 
for  export. 

IMPORTS 

Skc.  1416.  .\i\y  product  offered  for  importa- 
tion in  violation  of  section  1417  shall  be 
refused  admission  into  the  United  States 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  President  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may,  by  such  regula- 
tions, authorize  the  importation  of  such 
product  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  ( In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may 
appear  lo  him  appropriate  to  ensure  that 
such  product  will  be  properly  labelled  as  re- 
quired by  this  Title,  or  will  be  exported  or 
abandoned  to  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 

Skc.  1417.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to: 

(a)  Offpr  for  sale  in.  .-ell  in,  introduce  Into 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into  commerce,  or 
Import  for  sale  or  resale,  any  new  product 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
Specification  applicable  to  such  product  un- 
less there  U  provided  with  such  product  a 
Label  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
plicable Specification,  including  any  require- 
ments as  to  manner  of  display; 

(ta)  Offer  for  sale  in,  sell  in.  Introduce  into 
or  deliver  for  introduction  into  commerce,  or 
import  for  sale  or  resale,  any  new  product 
manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of  a 
Specification  applicable  to  such  product  If 
the  label  required  to  be  provided  with  such  a 
new  product  contains  misleading  or  inac- 
curate information  concerning  energy  use 
and/or  efficiency; 

(c)  Remove  any  label  required  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  new  product  pursuant  to  a 
Specification  promulgated  under  this  Title 
before  sale  to  the  consumer; 

(d)  Advertise  any  product  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1408; 

(e)  Fail  to  or  refuse  to  permit  access  to.  or 
copying  of,  records  or  fail  to  or  refuse  to 
make  reports  or  provide  information  required 
to  be  supplied  under  section  1406(c)  or 
1407  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Title 
within  the  time  limits  provided.  If  any;  or 

(f)  Fall  to  or  refuse  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements of  section  1407(d)  or  (e)  of  this 
Title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  1418.  Whoever  violates  any  provi;4on 
of  section  1417  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation.  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this 
Title  may  be  compromised  by  the  President, 
taking  into  account  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  violation  and  the  impact  of  the  penalty 
upon  a  particular  respondent. 

INJUNCTIVE    ENFORCEMENT   AND    SEIZURE 

Sec  1419.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  any 
violation  of  section  1417.  Such  actions  may 
be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  in  any 
United  States  district  court  for  a  district 
wherein  any  act,  omission,  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred,  or  In 
such  court  for  the  district  wherein  the  de- 
fendant is  found  or  transacts  business.  In 
any  action  under  this  section  process  may  be 


.•served  on  a  defendant  in  any  other  district 
in  whitli  tlie  dofendaut  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

(b)  Any  product  which  is  not  labeled  as 
prescribed  by  an  applicable  Specification 
promulgated  under  this  Title  when  intro- 
duced into  or  while  In  commerce  or  while 
held  for  sale  after  shipment  into  commerce 
shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  on 
libel  of  information  and  condemned  in  any 
United  States  district  court  within  the  juris- 
diction of  v/hich  such  product  is  found.  Pro- 
ceedings in  cases  instituted  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsec'ion  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  in 
admiralty.  Wlienever  such  proceedings  in- 
volving .substantially  similar  products  are 
pending  in  courts  of  tv.'o  or  more  judicial 
districts,  they  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  any  such  court  upon  application 
seasonably  made  by  any  party  in  interest 
upon  notice  to  all  other  parties  in  Interest. 

JUDICIAL    review 

Sec  1420.  (a)  Any  person  who  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  Specification  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  under  this  Title 
when  it  is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  sixtieth  day  after  such  Specification  or 
amendment  thereto  is  issued  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a 
Judicial  review  thereof.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  President  or  other 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  President  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  standard  or  regulation  was  tvased  as  pro- 
vided in  -section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  Specifi- 
cation in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  to  grant  ap- 
propriate relief  as  provided  In  such  chapter. 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
Specification  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

SEPARABILITT 

Sec  1421.  If  any  provision  of  this  Title  or 
the  applicability  thereof  is  held  invalid  the 
remainder  of  this  Title  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AXTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRMTIONS 

Sec.  1422.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 
Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Title  may  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  for  such  period  or  pe- 
riods as  may  be  specified  in  the  Acts  making 
such  appropriations. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
explain  tlie  amendment. 

As  I  stated,  this  language  was  proposed 
In  the  President's  energy  package  as  title 
XII,  the  National  Appliance  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Energy  Labeling  Act.  It  addresses 
the  problem  of  energy  wasted  by  ineflfi- 
cient  appliances. 

Statisticians  tell  us  that  cars,  trucks, 
and  other  motor  vehicles  consume  rough- 
ly 45  percent  of  all  the  petroleum  used 
in  this  country.  Major  home  appliances — 
such  as  air  conditioners,  water  heaters, 
refrigerators,  dishwashers,  and  stoves — 
account  for  one-third  of  residential  en- 
ergy use.  Of  course,  not  all  brands  and 
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models  use  energy  with  equal  efficiency. 
With  these  modem  conveniences  con- 
tilbuting  In  such  large  measxire  to  our 
national  energy  consumption,  there 
should  be  a  basis  for  comparison.  It  Is 
high  time  the  American  consumer  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
formed choice  between  similar  products 
based  on  how  much  they  will  add  to  his 
electric  bill,  or  cost  him  at  the  gas  pump. 
My  omendmeut  would  make  that  kind 
of  choice  possible  by  authorizing  the 
.  President  to  promulgate  conservation 
Epeciflcations  for  these  products  and  re- 
quire labeling  to  show  how  each  product 
measures  up  to  specifications.  Virtually 
every  class  of  motor  vehicle  and  major 
home  appliance  .sold  In  this  coimtry 
would  be  displayed  on  every  item,  plainly 
visible  to  the  customer.  Americans  could 
buy  not  only  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
an  item  costs  at  the  cash  register,  but 
on  the  basis  of  liow  much  it  will  cost  to 
operate  as  well. 

Americans  are  more  than  ever  aware 
of  the  need  for  conservation,  and  are 
willing  to  do  their  part  to  conserve  en- 
ergy. Failure  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
measures  such  as  tlais  one,  which  would 
enable  people  to  conserve,  is  irresponsible 
and  plainly  anticonsumer. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  sources 
of  energy  and  we  only  yesterday  were 
discussing  the  coal  situation  in  this  coun- 
try. I  certainly  share  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  we  did  take  a  move  back- 
ward yesterday.  But  we  took  that  move. 
We  are  facing  now  a  conference  and  I 
hope  we  can  do  something  about  the  leg- 
islation that  was  passed.  I  feel  it  was 
disastrous  legislation,  but  I  am  offering, 
today,  something  that  is  just  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
areas  of  energy  research  we  have  great 
hopes  for  coal  gasification  and  coal  liq- 
uefaction, as  was  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  and  as 
acknowledged  and  further  elaborated  on 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  But  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  perfected  an  economical 
way  of  carrying  through  the  processing 
of  this  coal  to  provide  either  the  Uquid 
or  the  gaseous  products.  So  we  will  con- 
tinue that  research.  I  certainly  am  very 
proud  that  Congress  has  provided  a 
means  of  doing  so. 

We  have  great  hopes  for  geothermal 
sources  of  energy.  We  have  successful 
geothermal  operations  in  some  parts  of 
the  countrj'.  especially  at  Geyserville  In 
northern  California. 

To  give  an  idea  as  to  what  that  means, 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  uses  a  few 
thousand  megawatts  a  day,  and  soon  they 
will  be  furnishing  from  this  one  opera- 
tion, the  amount  of  electricity  that  Is 
being  utilized  in  San  Francisco.  So  It 
is  a  great  step  forward. 

But  still,  what  are  we  doins  about  the 
great  number  of  appliances  that  we  have 
in  operation  throughout  this  Nation,  and 
what  are  we  doing  about  letting  the  pub- 
lic know  whether  or  not  they  are  buying 
an  efficient  appliance? 

They  are  all  conscious,  now,  talking 
about  the  mileage  on  cars,  talking  about 
what  is  being  done  as  far  as  pollution  Is 
concerned,  and  how  this  is  costing  addi- 
tional money.  All  I  am  doing  in  this  pro- 


posal, Mr.  President,  Is  define  what  is 
Involved  and  get  the  definition  of  what 
would  be  covered. 

The  term  "appliance"  means  any  Item 
of  equipment  which  provides  heating, 
cooling,  cleaning,  washing,  drying,  en- 
tertainment, or  other  services  by  con- 
verting energy  in  the  fonn  of  fossil  fuels 
or  electricity  into  thermal  energy  or  work 
and  is  generally  used  in  or  around  a  pcr- 
mpnent  or  temporary  household  Or  resi- 
dence, or  in  a  commercial  establishment. 
In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  I  cover 
almost  all  of  the  appUances,  whether 
commercial  or  domestic,  that  are  utilized 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  trans- 
porting persons  or  property  on  a  street 
or  highway  but  excludes  military  ve- 
hicles designed  for  combat  use  or  other 
vehicles  designed  for  use  in  experimen- 
tal work. 

The  term  "product"  means  any  appli- 
ance or  motor  vehicle. 

So  I  feel  that  we  have  a  clear  classi- 
fication and  a  clear  imderstanding  of 
the  legislation,  as  to  what  would  be  in- 
volved specifically. 

The  President,  In  this  biU,  is  author- 
ized to  develop  and  promulgate  energy 
conservation  specifications  for  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  products:  mo- 
tor vehicles,  room  and  central  air  con- 
ditioners, refrigerators,  freezers,  clothes 
washers,  dishwashers,  clothes  dryers, 
kitchen  ranges  and  ovens,  water  heaters, 
and  comfort  heating  equipment.  Addi- 
tional classes  of  appliances  which  use  a 
significant  amount  of  energy  and  which 
have  an  actual  or  potential  range  of  en- 
ergy efficiency  from  which  consumers  can 
choose  may  be  added  to  the  products 
enumerated  in  this  subsection  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures as  set  out  In  section  553  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  making  it  pos.slble  to  conserve 
the  different  products  being  utilized  by 
people  throughout  this  Nation,  the  fossil 
fuel  products,  the  products  that  have  a 
great  connection  with  the  economy  of  our 
country  and  with  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  people  of  our  country.  Here  we 
have  an  opportimity  to  conserve,  for  In- 
stance, natural  gas  and  electricity. 

When  we  talk  about  conservation  of 
natural  gas,  we  hope  to  get  In  this  bill, 
though  not  In  this  particular  amend- 
ment, a  provision  that  would  deregiUate 
natural  gas,  beeause  we  are  running  out 
of  natural  gas,  Mr.  President.  That  Is 
something  that  we  must  recognize.  Many 
of  the  people  of  this  country  caimot  uti- 
lize their  appliances  which  may  be  gas 
now.  If  they  move  Into  an  area  where 
there  is  not  natural  gas,  in  many  In- 
stances, they  cannot  get  that  service. 
This  is  something  of  great  magnitude, 
if  we  consider  that  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  appliances  could  be  made  obso- 
lete and  not  usable  if  we  run  out  of 
natural  gas  In  a  certain  area  of  the 
countiy. 

People  may  thmk  that  is  a  wild  state- 
ment, but  it  could  be  a  reaUty,  imfortu- 
nately,  someday,  because  we  are  over- 
utilizing  our  products,  especially  those 
which  use  natural  gas  because  of  Its  low 
price.  A  mistake  was  made  many  years 


ago  when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion took  over  the  regulation  of  natiural 
gas,  and  as  a  result  of  It  we  stopped 
utilizing  coal.  In  many  Instances,  we 
have  stopped  utilizing  oil  and  have  re- 
placed it  with  natural  gas.  Many  con- 
versions have  been  made. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  encour- 
age changing  around.  We  will  have  other 
amendments  that  further  encourage  this 
changeover  back  to  coal,  where,  in  many 
instances,  they  were  years  ago. 

In  carrying  out  the  functions  author- 
ized under  this  title  the  President  may 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, affected  manufactiu-ers,  distribu- 
tors, retailers,  consumer  and  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  tr5ins 
to  do  is  bring  everyone  into  this  picture, 
and  get  the  cooperation  of  everyone  and 
coordinate  this  > effort  so  that  we  can 
do  sometlilng  about  the  utilization  of 
these  vital  fuels  that  many  times  are  in 
vei-y  short  supply,  and  getting  into  short- 
er supply. 

I  feel  that  we  can  specify  exactly  what 
an  appUance  will  do;  It  is  very  easy  to 
place  upon  a  range,  for  Instance,  the 
energy  efficiency  In  use  of  that  product. 
This  is  all  provided  for  in  the  legislation, 
with  provision  for  listings  or  descriptions 
of  test  methods  to  be  used  in  measuring 
the  energy  efficiency  and/or  energy  use 
characteristics  of  the  class  of  product. 
Such  test  methods  shall  be  methods  the 
President  determines  are  reasonable, 
technologically  practicable,  and  appro- 
priate for  all  of  this  class  of  merchan- 
dise. 

The  label  Is  supposed  to  Include  in- 
formation to  assist  the  consiuner  m  com- 
paring, by  cost  or  amount  of  energy  used 
or  otherwise,  the  energy  efficiency  and/ 
or  energy  use  characteristics  of  a  partic- 
ular product  with  all  others  In  Its  class. 
The  label  shall  also  include  the  energy 
conservation  mark  specified  elsewhere  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  many  advertise- 
ments each  day,  and  hear  them  on  the 
radio,  that  say  "This  car  will  get  so  many 
miles  per  gallon,"  but  then  you  get  an- 
other number  of  miles  per  gallon  in  use. 
This  label  requirement  would  be  abso- 
lute, with  the  manufacturer  being  held 
responsible  for  the  statements  that  are 
made. 

A  statement  covering  the  Information 
on  the  energy  use  and/or  efficiency  char- 
acteristics of  the  product  which  Is  to  be 
included  in  any  product  advertisement  is 
required. 

Wherever  feasible  the  test  methods 
listed  or  described  in  the  specification 
shall  be  those  described  in  existing  na- 
tionally recognized  voluntary  standards 
or  International  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  am 
going  mto  detail  on  this  Is  that  I  do 
feel  it  is  highly  essential  that  everyone 
understand  It.  In  other  words,  all  the 
Members  of  our  body  will  understand 
that  this  is  a  procedure  that  can  be  po- 
liced without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
It  is  not  going  to  require  additional  cost 
of  any  great  magnitude.  Certainly  there 
will  be  tests  which  should  be  made,  and 
those  testing  operations  will  result  hi 
savings  to  the  customer,  because  if  an 
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appliance  is  tagged.  It  will  create  a  com- 
petitive condition. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  say  that  they 
should  utilize  this  in  their  advertlshig. 
In  fact,  we  cover  that  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and/or 
energy  use  for  a  product  group  Is  not 
known  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the 
applicable  specification,  those  specifica- 
tions will  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  will  also  be  available  to 
other  manufactm-ers  that  would  be  ta- 
volved,  in  competition  or  otherwise.  The 
specification  shall  direct  each  manufac- 
txu-er  of  a  product  In  the  product  group 
to  forward  to  the  President  within 
45  days  after  pubhcation,  or  within  such 
other  period  as  the  President  determines 
is  in  the  pubUc  interest,  test  data  ob- 
tained through  the  test  methods  pre- 
scribed In  the  specification  for  each  such 
product. 

These  requirements  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  detailed.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  take  the  time  to  read  every  de- 
tail. We  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  understand  that  this  has  been 
very  thoughtfully  carried  through.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort  put  forth 
in  the  wording  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, so  that  it  will  be  somethhig  that 
can  be  Uved  with  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  latitude,  but 
Btlll  there  are  very  specific  requirements. 
It  is  not  the  desue  to  in  any  way  favor 
one  article  or  another,  or  one  manufac- 
turer or  another,  but  any  manufacturer 
Involved  In  advertising. 

I  would  Just  like  to  elaborate  on  that 
for  a  moment. 

Any  manufacturer,  distributor,  whole- 
saler, importer,  or  retailer  of  products  for 
which  a  specification  has  been  promul- 
gated and  is  effective  who  advertises  or 
causes  to  be  advertised  the  energy  char- 
acteristics of  any  such  product  through 
any  communications  medivun  must  in- 
clude In  such  advertisement  all  Informa- 
tion on  the  product  required  by  the  speci- 
fication appUcable  to  such  product.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  printed  ma- 
terial appearing  in  a  catalog  from  which 
a  product  may  be  purchased  by  order. 
This  is  a  safety  measure,  to  be  sure 
that  the  manufactiu-er  has  met  the  re- 
quirement of  making  clear  to  the  buying 
public  exactly  the  performance  of  his 
particular  item  of  sales;  that  is,  the  ap- 
pliance or  automobile,  whatever  might  be 
involved. 

There  is  to  be  developed,  too,  an  energy 
conservation  mark  which  shall  be  reg- 
istered hi  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  for  use 
on  each  label  described  in  a  specifica- 
tion. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  President,  In  order  that 
this  will  work  more  beneficially  and 
advantageously,  there  will  be  a  consiuner 
education  program  provided  for  in  the 
legislation.  Governmental  agencies  as 
directed  by  the  President  shall,  in  close 
cooperation  and  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate Industry  trade  associations  and 
industry  members  Including  retailers, 
and  interested  consumer  and  environ- 
mental organizations,  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  educate  consiuners  relative  to 
the  significance  of  the  labeling  program. 
Mr.    President,    I   do   feel    that   the 


amendment  Is  all-encompassing,  cover- 
ing many  of  the  requests  that  have  been 
made  by  Members  of  this  body,  and 
would  be  extremely  helpful  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  President  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
April  1  of  each  year  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  measure.  So  we  do 
have  control  over  what  is  being  done. 
And  somethhig  that  is  very  important, 
in  order  that  we  can  be  competitive  on 
the  world  market. 

This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  prod- 
uct if:  first,  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
product  is  manufactured,  sold,  or  held 
for  sale  for  export  from  the  United 
States — or  that  such  product  was  im- 
ported for  export— imless  such  product 
is  in  fact  distributed  to  commerce  for 
use  in  the  United  States;  and  second, 
such  product  when  distributed  In  com- 
merce, or  smy  container  in  which  It  is 
enclosed  when  so  distributed,  bears  a 
stamp  or  label  stating  that  such  prod- 
uct is  Intended  for  export. 

The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  President. 
Is  that  we  are  In  competition  with  other 
coimtries  of  the  world  that  do  not  re- 
quire certain  specifications  that  are  re- 
quired here  in  this  country.  Many  times, 
in  order  to  be  competitive,  perhaps  prod- 
ucts that  are  less  costly  are  gohig  to  be 
needed  to  meet  the  competition.  So  that 
is  very  Important. 

But  when  imports  are  coming  in,  any 
product  offered  for  Importation  in  vio- 
lation of  section  1417  shall  be  refused 
admission  into  the  United  States  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  President  ex- 
cept that  the  President  may,  by  such  reg- 
ulations, authorize  the  Importation  of 
such  product  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions— hicludhig  the  fumishmg  of  a 
bond — as  may  appear  to  him  appropri- 
ate to  ensmre  that  such  product  will  be 
properly  labeled  as  requhred  by  this  ti- 
tle, or  will  be  exported  or  abandoned  to 
the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  certahily 
manufactvu-ers  In  this  coimtry  are  en- 
titled to  protection.  We  do  not  want  low 
cost  Imports,  Inferior  in  quality,  to  be 
sold  in  this  country  to  establish  compe- 
tition to  the  products  that  are  being 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  have 
an  amendment  that  would  be  extremely 
helpful,  and  would  add  considerably  to 
the  Importance  of  this  legislation.  I  trust 
that  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  realize  It  Is  a  very  long  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  appreciate  any  com- 
ments that  he  may  have. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  designated  as  title 
12  of  the  so-called  energy  omnibus  bill, 
has  been  hitroduced  here  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  where 
hearings  have  been  held.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  Is  considering  this  legis- 
lation, has  held  hearhigs  and  will  soon 
be  ready  to  report  It  out.  He  Is  here,  and 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  fioor  manager  of  the  bill. 


I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw 
this  amendment. 

I  understand  full  well  why  he  is  mov- 
ing it  at  this  time — because  of  the  great 
concern  that  he  has  that  we  develop  a 
national  energy  program  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  omr  national  needs — and 
the  President's  bill  which  relates  to  ap- 
pUance and  motor  vehicle  labehng  is  a 
very  worthy  suggestion,  a  legislative 
proposition  that  deserves  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Commerce  Committee  Is 
at  the  present  time  holding  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  We  have  already  con- 
ducted 3  days  of  hearings,  as  I  recall,  that 
I  chaired. 

We  have  had  witnesses  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  from  the 
Council  of  Environmental  Quality  Ad- 
ministration, we  have  had  witnesses  from 
industry  testifying  as  to  what  they  think 
Is  needed  and  the  modifications  that  have 
to  be  made  in  the  various  proposals  that 
have  been  suggested. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I,  for  one,  am  very  interested  In 
seeing  an  energy  labeling  proposal  come 
out  of  the  Commerce  Committee  within 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  energy  labeling  2 
years  ago  and  had  the  Interesting  situa- 
tion develop  where  the  administration 
opposed  the  legislation  for  mandatory 
labeling  and  the  very  same  administra- 
tion witnesses  came  before  our  commit- 
tee this  year  and  supported  the  legisla- 
tion. 

So  we  are  working  on  It  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  we  will  get  this  olll  to 
the  fioor  withhi  the  next  month.  At  that 
point  if  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  any  problems 
with  It  and  he  feels  that  the  approach 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  taken 
Is  not  consistent  with  the  approach 
he  feels  ought  to  be  adopted.  If  the  ad- 
ministration feels  that  there  ought  to  be 
amendments  offered  to  legislation  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  passes  out.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  offer  those  amendments 
rather  than  using  what  I  would  call 
rather  violent  surgery  at  this  particular 
point  in  time  and  using  a  transplant 
method  of  surgery  to  accomplish  a  result 
which  I  do  not  think  is  gohig  to  be  in  the 
best  legislative  Interests  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
spond? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  CaUfomia. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions in  this  amendment  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee.  As 
the  Senator  from  California  well  knows, 
many  times  we  have  provisions  In  ap- 
proved legislation  that  are  later  con- 
sidered in  other  legislation.  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  germane. 

When  the  Senator  speaks  of  surgery 
and  what  Is  Involved  in  this  bill,  I  know 
that  this  particular  amendment  is  one 
that  has  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  before.  We  certainly 
reaUze  that  It  Is  very  Important.  We  are 
talking  about  a  time  problem  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  amendment  can 
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be  i.'cluded  in  this  particular  piece  of 
Ie'3i>iition.  But  also.  If  there  is  addi- 
tional coverage,  tljen  it  might  he  in  the 
bill  tiie  Senator  is  referring  to  coming 
cut  c:f  Ihe  Conunerce  Committee. 

Bui  v.e  have  been  discu'^.sing  this  par- 
ticuL.r  .'subject  and  I  know  the  Commerce 
Comuiiltee  has  had  legislation  concern- 
ing ii.  [or  many  uionlhs.  In  fact,  I  think 
wlicn  we  first  started  discussing  this, 
when  v.e  were  on  Senate  Resolution  45 
abiiut  4  years  ago,  v  e  talked  about  com- 
ing ijut  with  this  type  of  legislation.  We 
disciiijed  it  in  othi-r  legislation  ov?n  l?>l 
year. 

But  we  liave  waited  s-iace  the  spring 
of  1971  and  still  we  d:>  not  liave  the  legis- 
lation. 

So  rather  than  take  a  chance,  though 
I  certainly  realize  that  the  Senator  is 
assuring  us  to  the  greatest  of  his  abil- 
ity, and  I  trust  the  Senator  implicitly, 
I  feel  tliat  we  have  an  obligation  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill  what  we  think  would 
be  most  beneficial  and  helpful  in  solv- 
ing the  energy  problem  facing  us  today. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Do  I  have  the  time  cir 
does  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  hke  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  I  can 
understand  the  spiiit  in  wliich  he  offers 
this  amendment. 

I  would  point  out  two  things  as  a 
prelude  to  a  tabling  motion  that  I  am 
going  to  make  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  feels  that  he  cannot  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

First,  this  legislation,  or  a  bill  on  en- 
ergy labeling,  it  was  appliance  labeling 
actually,  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and 
it  was  not  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  because  of  a  problem 
that  they  had  in  their  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  scheduling  dates 
for  hearings.  As  a  result  of  that,  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  appliance  labeling 
section  of  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  introduced. 

But  we  do  have  in  the  Senate  a  track 
record  for  moving  this  kind  of  legislation 
and  we  want  to  move  it  and  we  want  to 
move  it  quickly. 

Secondly,  I  would  point  out  that  on 
February  5,  1975,  Senator  Scott,  when 
he  introduced  the  administration's  en- 
ergy package,  asked  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  was  granted, 
to  refer  various  elements  of  the  program 
to  various  committees  and  the  energy 
labeling  component  of  the  administra- 
tion's package  was  sent  exclusively  to  the 
Commerce  Committee,  not  to  the  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, but  to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  we  have  moved  expeditiously. 

I  have  chaired  the  hearings.  We  in- 
tend to  move  this  legislation  out,  as  I 
said,  within  a  month's  time,  and  I  would 
just  hope  that  the  Senator,  on  the  basis 
of  the  undertakings  I  am  making  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  would  find  his 
way  clear  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  feels  he  cannot,  I  will 
be  required  to  move  to  table. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
will  refer  to  page  45,  the  table  of  contents 
of  S.  622.  the  bill  we  have  before  us  now, 
the  Senator  v.ill  see  that  we  have  in- 
cluded items  th?  t  could  be  challenged  by 
several  committees.  As  the  Senator  is  very 
well  aware,  there  is  seldom  a  piece  of 
legi.slatioa  that  comes  on  this  floor  that 
does  not  pose  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
of  whether  or  not  it  should  l,e  in  this 
committee  or  that  committee. 

I  think  the  importanfe  of  tlii s  pmiu  u- 
lar  amendment,  and  v.h.it  it  covers  is 
what  inu"t  be  con.'sidf^reil. 

In  oilier  v.ords.  if  wo  ^-.xy  that  w"  r>'e 
going  to  table  any  omendmciit  that 
comes  up.  v.hich  mi'lit  be  under  consid- 
eration in  some  other  romrnittec.  I  think 
we  couJd  probably  table  a  third  of  the 
table  of  contents  that  wo  have  in  this 
bill. 

So  I  h.ope  that  the  Senator  vill  re- 
cons'.der  what  he  has  said,  bfecause  I 
know  that  in  his  great  State  of  Califo'Tiia 
this  would  be  very  Important. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  happens  to 
have  been  in  the  appliance  business,  pur- 
chased many  carloads  of  appliances  from 
manufacturei*s  in  California  and  is  very 
familiar  with  what  is  involved  as  far  as 
the  manufactm'er  is  concerned  in  his 
State,  and  the  importance  that  this  bill 
has  to  his  particular  State. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
might  permit  an  up  and  down  vote  on 
the  amendment.  This  is  aU  that  I  think 
woiUd  be  necessary.  Then  at  the  time 
that  the  legislation  he  is  referring  to 
comes  on  the  floor,  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port any  additions  or  any  changes  that 
would  be  beneficial. 

As  was  brought  out  by  Senator  Scott 
some  time  ago.  this  was  lifted  from  that 
particular  legislation  referred  to. 

But  we  could  just  take  any  number  of 
these  items  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
have  the  same  argument  as  the  Senator 
from  California  is  making. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  I  see  that  I  cannot 
get  my  di.stlnguished  friend  to  change 
his  mind. 

I  understand  why  the  Senator  feels 
that  he  has  to  do  what  he  is  doing.  I 
just  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  poor  way  to 
legislate. 

We  have  the  administration's  bill  be- 
fore our  committee.  Testimony  indicated 
that  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  signifi- 
cant changes  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  but  the  proposal  I 
introduced  as  a  separate  bill. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  working 
with  the  administration,  we  are  working 
with  the  industries  that  are  involved,  we 
are  working  with  other  Senators,  at- 
tempting to  come  up  with  a  legislative 
package  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
consumers  and  industry  alike. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  with  that  kind 
of  work  and  the  many  hours  of  hearings 
we  have  under  our  belt,  with  the  many 
hundreds  of  hours  of  negotiations  that 
are  ongoing  now  with  the  administration 
and  with  industry  and  consumer  groups, 
it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  attempt  to 
short-circuit  this  procedm-e  by  having 
the  administration's  proposal  accepted 
on  the  floor  as  it  was  introduced. 


Tlierefore,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  hke  to  say 
to  the  dif,tinguished  Senator  from  Cah- 
fornia,  I  certainly  applaud  his  efiorts  on 
the  legiv^lation  and  the  additional  stip- 
ulations that  will  be  involved  in  the  bill 
tbat  he  is  referring  to. 

But  I  Inst  cannot  asiec  that  the  juris- 
dictioiT  or  Ihe  content  of  tiiis  par'.i.iul&r 
aTuendnient  is  the  sole  propiitty  of  tlie 
Commerce  Committee. 

The  Finance  Committee,  as  far  as  that 
in  concerned,  and  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, both  have  been  involved  in  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

So  I  think  we  will  always  have  this 
argument  to  contend  with.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree.  If  we  could  simply 
liave  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Fine. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  will  be  moving  along, 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Fine. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  On  that  basis. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  first 
a  unanimous  consent  for  floor  privileges 
for  Michael  Pertschuk,  Barry  Hyman, 
Lynn  SutcUffe,  Art  Pankopf,  Mai  Ster- 
rett.  and  Dan  Jaffe  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  during  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  they 
staff  members? 

Ml*.  TUNNEY.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'ojection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ai-izona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tire  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  John- 
ston) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
drav.'  amendment  No.  116. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UN  ANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  to  propound  the  follow- 
ing  unanimous-consent   request,    after 
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having  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
request  with  various  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  with  various  Sena- 
toi-s  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  leadership  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  shall  make  it  all  in  a  pack- 
age before  the  Chair  puts  the  request. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  there  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  so  as  to  allow  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  work  on  tlie  tax 
bill  without  interrupti'on  by  rollcalls, 
quorimi  calls,  votes,  et  cetera;  with  the 
further  understanding  that  the  tax  bill 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, if  it  is  reported  prior  to  that  time 
and  if  it  is  ready  for  floor  action 
by  Monday;  if,  in  the  alternative,  it 
is  not,  that  it  be  taken  up  no  later 
than  Tuesday  of  next  week;  with  the 
understanding  also  that  if  the  requests 
are  agreed  to,  further  action  ion  S.  622 
will  be  postponed  until  after  the  Senate 
returns  following  Easter;  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  S.  622  will 
be  the  pending  business  when  the  Sen- 
ate returns;  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  debate  on  S.  622  be  limited 
to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Fannin;  that  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  be  Umited  to  30  minutes;  that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  be  limited  to  20  mln-' 
utes;  all  of  which  are  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form;  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  be  in  order;  that  the  agrree- 
ment  be  in  the  usual  form;  that  S.  622 
be  laid  aside  upvm  the  agreement  to  these 
requests;  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  upon  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  following  Easter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
XoUowlng  Easter,  It  shall  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  622,  the  so-caUed  "Standby  En- 
ergy Authorities  Act,"  and  that  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  UMver  of  such  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first  degree, 
and  that  debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  event  the  manager  of  the 
bill  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his 
designee:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  fiu^her.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Sir.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Paknin)  :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  tta« 


consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  coopera- 
tion. I  ask  that  S.  622  now  be  laid  aside 
in  accordance  with  the  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  should  state  that  there  may  be 
further  rollcall  votes  today — not  on  S. 
622,  but  on  one  or  two  other  matters. 
Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senators  simply  to 
keep  that  in  mind  imtil  they  hear 
further. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


receive  messages  from  the  other  body 
and  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  may  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS  TO  PILE  REPORTS 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  have  authority  to  file  reports  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  diu:- 
ing  the  recess  over  until  Monday,  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  recess  over  imtil  Monday,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OR  THE  ACTING  PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  TAKE 
ACTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  recess  over  until  Monday,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  GRIFFIN  AND  ROB- 
ERT C.  BYRD,  DESIGNATING 
PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS,  AND  CONSIDERATION 
OF    SENATE    RESOLUTION    111 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  ORiFrnv  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, after  which  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  2  minutes 
each,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  111,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  dealing  with  moneys 
for  committees. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.    66 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 111,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  66,  a  bill  to  amend  title  8  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  imder 
that  title  for  nurse  training,  and  that 
this  program  for  Monday  will  be  in  ef- 
fect, provided  the  tax  bill  has  not  been 
reported  and  ready  for  Senate  floor  ac- 
tion on  Monday;  further  provided  that, 
in  any  event,  as  was  stated  earher,  and 
which  I  believe  is  already  a  part  of  the 
earlier  consent  request,  the  tax  bill  will 
be  taken  up  no  later  than  Tuesday,  If  it 
Is  reported  and  ready  for  floor  action  by 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REDESIGNATION  OP  NOVEMBER  11 
AS    VETERANS   DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  No.  34,  S.  331. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  331)  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  in  Une  3, 
strike  out  "1977"  and  insert  '1978"  In 
lieu  thereof,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1978,  section  6103(a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out — 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Veterana  Day,  November  11.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
support  this  bill  and  I  am  voting  in  favor 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  show. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate now  moves  to  consider  S.  331,  a  bill 
which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  restoration 
of  November  11  of  each  year  as  Vet- 
erans Day.  This  matter  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
March  12. 

A  nearly  identical  measure  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  11  of  last  year.  Un- 
fortunately, the  other  body  was  unable 
to  act  on  the  earlier  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  93d  Congress. 

The  desire  for  this  bill  has  resulted 
from  the  confusion  and  resentment 
caused  by  passage  of  the  Monday  holi- 
day law  in  1968,  PubUc  Law  90-363.  That 
legislation  established  a  uniform  holiday 
schedule  and,  among  other  things,  moved 
the  Federal  celebration  of  Veterans  Day 
from  November  11  of  each  year  to  the 
foui'th  Monday  in  October. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Monday  holi- 
day law.  42  States  have  moved  to  restore 
the  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to  Its 
traditional  date.  Two  States  had  never 
changed  to  conform  with  Federal  law. 

Last  year,  the  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
termined, on  balance,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  want 
November  11  to  be  the  recognized  date 
for  this  important  event.  Although  a 
Monday  observance  of  Veterans  Day  pro- 
vides American  families  with  a  3-day 
weekend,  the  committee  was  convinced 
that  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
commemoration  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
fortunate lessening  of  participation  in 
Veterans  Day  events  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  committee  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  passage  of  this  bill,  bringing 
Federal  law  again  into  conformity  with  a 
vast  majority  of  our  States,  would  aid 
substantially  in  the  preservation  and 
furtherance  of  this  event  wWch  Is  impor- 
tant to  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  the 
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major  veterans  organizations:  The 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  n,  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

S.  331  was  amended  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  extend  by  1  year — to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1978— the  effective  date  of  this  leg- 
islation. Thus,  Veterans  Day  would  be 
celebrated  as  a  Monday  holiday  for  the 
last  time  in  1977.  A  delay  of  an  addi- 
tional year  was  considered  advisable  by 
the  committee  in  order  to  accommodate 
those  who  arrange  Veterans  Day  events, 
as  well  as  the  calendar  industry,  whose 
printing  schedule  does  not  permit  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  will  promote  convenience  and 
reduce  the  confusion  that  may  result 
from  this  important  change. 

It  is  my  hope  that  favorable  action  can 
be  taken  on  this  important  legislation  to 
a  point  of  early  enactment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  want 
my  opposition  to  this  biU  to  be  construed 
as  being  xmpatriotic  in  any  way  in  view 
of  the  laundry  list  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions that  backed  this  change  in  the 
holiday  schedule. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  I 
understand  support  this  bill. 

Although  I  can  be  very  sympathetic 
with  their  plea,  this  is  the  same  plea  at 
the  time  we  originally  changed  over  to 
the  Monday  holiday  law. 

The  same  plea  was  made  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  November  11  so-called 
Armistice'  Day,  but  with  respect  to 
Memorial  Day,  as  well. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  really  magic 
about  November  11  in  terms  of  honoring 
the  veterans  of  our  wars,  and  I  presume 
that  Armistice  Day  is  for  that  purpose. 
It  marks  the  armistice  of  World  War  I. 
But  there  are  other  American  veterans, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  fought  in  wars 
that  ended  on  many  different  dates: 

The  American  Revolution  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1783;  the  War  of  1812  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1815;  the  War  Between  the  States. 
May  29,  1865;  the  Spanish-American 
War  on  December  10,  1898;  World  War 
n,  which  ended  on  September  2,  1945; 
the  Korean  war.  which  ended  July  27, 
1953;  and  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
on  January  27, 1973. 

So,  of  eight  major  wars  we  have  had 
in  our  history,  one  did  end  with  the 
armistice  signed  November  11,  but  all  of 
the  others  on  different  dates. 

The  major  concern  I  have  with  this 
bill  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  this 
date  to  be  celebrated  on  November  11.  It 
can  just  as  easily  be  celebrated  on  Mon- 
day as  well  as  all  other  holidays,  save 
with  the  exception  of  Chi-istmas  and  New 
Year's. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of.  my 
remarks,  veterans  organizations  are  also 
concerned  about  changing  Memorial  Day 
from  a  Monday  holiday  back  to  the 
May  30  date  which  we  had  before. 

I  am  afraid  that  once  we  enact  this 
legislation,  the  veterans  organizations 
will  be  back  again  saying,  "Well,  you  did 


it  for  us  for  Armistice  Day,  how  about 
Memorial  Day";  and  after  that  the  DAR. 
or  some  other  organization  will  be  say- 
ing, "What  about  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  let  us  change  that  back  to 
February  22";  and  aU  of  the  Interest 
groups  that  were  putting  pressure  on  us 
years  ago  when  we  changed  over  to  the 
Monday  holiday  law  will  be  back  in  again 
pointing  to  this  as  an  example,  "If  the 
Senate  changed  Veterans  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  why  do  they  not  do  it  for  us  with 
respect  to  our  holidays?"  Then  we  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  entire  Monday  holiday 
law  altogether. 

I  think  that  Monday  holiday  law 
really  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  People  enjoy 
the  long  weekends.  I  would  think  that 
the  vast  majority  of  workers  through- 
out this  country  would  be  opposed  to  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  lose  another  long  weekend  that  they 
have  enjoyed  In  the  past. 

There  are  fewer  work  inteiTuptions. 
There  are  fewer  traffic  deattis.  Certainly, 
in  this  time  when  we  are  considering  our 
energy  shortages,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  the  energy  waste  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  by  havhig  a  startup  and  a 
closing  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  which 
we  wm  have  if  we  change  this  from  a 
Monday  holiday  law. 

There  are  statistics  which  conclusively 
indicate  that  midweek  holidays  present 
the  gieatest  threat  to  the  Nation's  mo- 
torists. 

A  report  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shows  that  taking  the  danger  rat- 
ing for  a  typical  nonholiday  as  1,  the 
danger  rating  of  a  midweek  holiday  is 
1.83  as  compared  with  a  danger  rating 
of  only  1.18  for  a  3-day  holiday  weekend. 
We  are  killing  in  excess  of  50,000  peo- 
ple a  year  on  our  highways.  I  thhik  this 
is  a  significant  factor  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
pending  before  us. 

PinaUy,  let  me  say  that  aU  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  Monday  holidays  were  thor- 
oughly debated  and  considered  during  a 
very  extensive  hearing  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  in  1966. 

Just  to  rebut  the  pohit  that  some  40 
States  have  already  mdicated  that  they 
want  this  changed  back  to  November  11, 
I  think  we  have  seen  time  and  time  again 
where  State  legislatures  have  been  pres- 
sured into  doing  things  that  we  would 
not  have  been  pressured  into  doing.  The 
fact  that  we  have  an  occupational  health 
and  safety  law  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
State  legislatures  never  could  pass  such 
a  law  because  of  the  undue  pressures  put 
upon  them. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  us  at  this  stage 
of  our  history  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
put  pressure  on  a  State  legislature  than 
the  National  Legislature.  The  fact  that 
some  40  States  have  adopted  this  I  do  not 
think  is  significant.  The  National  Legisla- 
ture took  the  lead  with  respect  to  the 
Monday  holiday  law.  I  think  we  should 
retain  that  lead  and  keep  the  law  intact 
without  any  exceptions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
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be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  331)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  thii-d  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

[Disturbance  in  the  galleries.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order.  Visitors  in  the  gal- 
leries are  guests  of  the  Senate.  The  clerk 
will  suspend  until  the  Sergeant  at  Anns 
restores  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  continued. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  coixsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATING  ORDER  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  corisent  to  vacate 
the  order  for  routine  morning  business 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THERE  BE  NO  ROLL- 
CALL  VOTES  ON  MONDAY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  HOUR  OP  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  prior  to  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  following  a  recess.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized mider  the  standing  order.  Mr. 
Griffin  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  wiU  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution providing  funds  for  committees. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  resolution, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  S.  66,  the  Public 
Health  Service  bill.  Other  matters  that 
have  been  cleared  for  action  on  the  Cal- 
endar by  Monday  may  come  up,  some  of 
which  or  all  of  which  may  be  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Action  on  the  tax  cut  bill,  if  reported 
and  ready  for  Senate  floor  action  on 
Monday,  would  supersede  action  on 
either  of  the  two  measures  that  I  have 
already  outlined. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  on  Monday.  The  tax  cut  bill  will 
be  taken  up  no  later  than  Tuesday  pro- 
vided it  has  been  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  is  ready  for  floor  action 
on  Tuesday. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, thus  giving  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  especially  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
tax  rut  bill  without  interruption  by  roll- 
calls,  quorum  calls,  and  votes,  and  also 
giving  other  committees  an  opportunity 
to  work  on  legislation  for  floor  action  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  httle 
else  the  Senate  could  accomplish  by  com- 
ing in  tomorrow.  It  also  happens  that 
some  of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  actively  interested  in 
the  energy  biUs,  are,  additionally,  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 


is  working  to  report  the  tax  bill.  They 
cannot  be  in  both  plEu;es — on  the  floor 
and  in  Finance  Committee — at  the  same 
time.  So,  the  Senate  will  recess  until 
Monday. 


RECESS    UNTIL    11     A.M.    MONDAY. 
MARCH  17,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  11  am. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:51 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
March  17, 1975,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFrnMA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  13, 1975 : 

Department  of  Justice 

Ralph  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michi^n 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  B.  Ciunmings,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  ol  V.i  - 
ginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  E.  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  tlie  t^rin 
of  4  years. 

Donald  W.  Wyatt.  of  Rhode  Island.  iu  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  ln- 
land  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

J.  Smith  Henley,  of  Arkansas,  to  bo  L'.t: 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

Stanley  S.  Brotman,  of  New  Jersey,  U>  be 
U.S.  dLstiict  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iiir8rfa|^,  March  13,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  Karaveckas,  St.  Casimir 
Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  art  all  good,  holy, 
and  just,  look  upon  this  assembly  of 
men  who  come  here  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.  Bless  and  guide  them 
in  their  work.  Moreover,  we  humbly  beg 
Thee,  Almighty  God,  to  look  upon  the 
small  nation  of  Lithuania  and  her  great 
people  who  have  been  depi'ived  of  their 
independence.  Help  them  not  to  lose 
hope  and  courage  in  their  continuous 
stmggle  for  freedom.  Please,  God,  may 
the  Lithuanian  people  be  strengthened 
in  their  faith  in  Thee,  in  their  love  for 
their  counti-y.  and  hope  to  live  once  again 
as  a  free  people.  Continue  to  bless  them 
in  their  current  suffering  and  anxiety. 
Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  followuig  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  23.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "The  Congressional  Program  of  Economic 
Recovery  and  Energy  Sufficiency." 


ceed  this  afternoon  with  their  heaiint;.s 
on  H.R.  3689,  the  fiscal  year  1976  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  au- 
thorization request,  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioni 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  THREE 
SUBCOMMITTEES  TO  SIT  DURING 
5-MlNUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  three  of  its  sub- 
committees: The  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee;  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee;  and  the  Military  Person- 
nel Subcommittee  be  permitted  to  pro- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Riiles  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  report.*. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDRAWING  REQUEST  TO  EX- 
TEND REMARKS  NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING EXCESS  COST 

Mr.  BRADEMA8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  a  re- 
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quest  I  made  on  yest^i-day  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Becokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Jc  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  bv  the  Public 
Printer  to  cdsc  $1,320.50. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requc't  cI  the  i^enllcnan  ficr".  In- 
diana? 

There  w.i5  ro  ob.ieciicn. 


ror.EIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPP.OPP.IATIONS 

'T-rr  KOUSH  p.jkea  and  T\a.s  riven  pcr- 
r'lGs^on  to  f.ddre?^  the  Ho\>se  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re'iso  end  extend  hJs  remarks.) 

Ivlr.  ROUSH.  !«tr.  SiTeaker.  I  would  li'-:? 
to  reemphacize  a  r^'-t  I  have  mado 
I'ieviousiy,  lut  I  do  believe  ii  is  wortli 
repeating.  Wiien  ws  consider  o^n-  prioji- 
ties.  v.e  caiinot  cviilook  the  fact  that 
hobpital.5  are  be'tr.g  built  ebropd  with  our 
Money.  v;.;ie  we  i^:?  asked  to  restrain 
ouiielvs  fron  •^v'^'^i'ig  any  more  hospi- 
tals in  thi^  coufiUT.  Our  money  is  being 
spent  overseas  to  ouild  ro3ds.  yet  in  this 
cou-it;T  ve  iia' e  n.illions  of  dollars  in 
impounded  hi^hv.-f  y  funds,  our  roads  are 
i.cing  left  to  decay.  Roads  tliat  are  In 
riced  of  L'up:ove:>it;nt  in  my  own  State 
of  Indiana  u^e  being  left  as  is. 

I  v.-iil  not  vote  for  ihe  Fortigxi  As,siit- 
ance  Appropriaiio'is  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  I  have  long  opposed  ail  lo 
loreign  k  re**;  ;z:at  enjoy  btidget  sur- 
pluses. You  .«5iy  we  have  a  commitment 
to  these  foreign  coimtries  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  Yet.  do  V5-  not  have  h  com- 
mitment to  ti.e  people  of  our  own  coun- 
ti-j-?  Should  '«e  be  forced  to  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  another  far  and  distant  land? 
We  are  asked  to  provide  $3.5  billion  m 
new  budget  authority.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  here  today  that  does  not  realize 
how  well  we  could  put  this  money  to  use 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  Much  of 
this  money  will  go  for  military  pur- 
poses— bilhoro  of  dollars  that  only  per- 
l^etuates  the  arms  proliferation  and 
jerve  no  human  purpose. 

We  are  a^-ked  to  send  additional  funds 
to  Indochina.  Each  day  in  the  morning 
newspaper  I  .see  the  faces  of  war-torn 
and  the  suffering  in  that  distant  comer 
of  the  world.  The  government  is  almost 
ready  to  fall.  Yet,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  these  funds  will  not  relieve  these 
suffering  faces— they  are  for  ammuni- 
tion. 

Especially  in.  the  critical  times  of  to- 
day, we  need  to  use  these  funds  here  in 
this  country.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  no  when  asked  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1975. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  AflDNIGHT  FRIDAY 
TO  PILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  liave 
imtil  midnight  Friday  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemflr.  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO  REPORTS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  .Speaker,  tiie 
monthly  list  of  G.^O  reports  for  Feb- 
ruary 1975  contains  a  synopsis  oi  reports 
prepared  by  tlio  Geneial  Accounting  Of- 
ilce  staff  cohering  such  items  as  food 
labe]ing.  housing  for  Uie  elderly,  buying 
food  for  the  muitary,  n.nd  oUier  reiwrts. 
Tlii.s  information  is  available  upon  re- 
quest and  it  would  ba  hel.nfiU  to  a:i  Mem- 
bers to  have  ihe  full  lisd/.s  which  I  sub- 
mit fc-  puoiisrJng  in  the  EMten'^io.'iS  of 
Romark-  of  the  Recorj. 


SUBCOMMIiTEE  ON  CRITvIII'.AL  JUS- 
TICS  A>TTJOUNCES  HEAHLN'GS 

"Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  v. as  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  \ 
miriutc  :.i^,d  •.o  revise  fii.d  extend  his  re- 
mark.*:. ' 

Mr.  HCJNC'ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
comi'iittee  on  Cri;ninal  Justice  v.ill  hold 
2  da>s  of  hearings  on  the  pending 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Ci iini'.^;jl  PiOceduie.  The^e  amendments 
were  tran.smitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
SU;)reme  Coiu-t  last  Anril.  They  wiil  be- 
foiro  effective  as  transmitted  on  Au- 
gust 1  197.5.  If  Coiigrcsr,  is  to  have  any 
i'lP'il.  it  must  act  .^ro'i. 

The  first  hearin.?  v.  ill  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, March  24  at  10  am.  in  room  2141, 
Raybui-n  House  OCice  Building.  Ilepre- 
.senta  lives  cf  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  American  Bar  A=^sociation  Hre  sched- 
uled to  testify. 

Tlie  second  heaiing  is  scheduled  for 
Wednestlay.  March  26,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Representatives  of  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  are  sched- 
uled to  testify. 

Per.sons  v.Jio  wish  to  testify  on  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  are  invited 
to  contact  the  subcommittee  staff  in 
room  'J137.  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
inj/.  telephone  :i02— 225-0406. 


MURDER  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OFFICERS 

•  Mr.  KETCHUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mujute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
frankly  sick  and  tired  of  the  way  In 
which  representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  being  treated  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  high  time  that  someone  here 
.spoke  up  and  denounced  those  countries 
which  permit  the  wholesale  kidnaping 
and  murder  of  American  diplomats.  In 
the  last  2  years,  it  seems  that  "open  sea- 
son" has  been  declared:  In  1973,  our 
Ambps.^ador  in  Khartoum,  Cleo  Noel  and 
Ills  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Curtis 
Moore  were  killed  by  terrorists;  in  1974, 
our  vice  consul  in  Mexico,  John  Patter- 
son was  kidnaped  and  murdered;  oiu- 
Ambassador  in  Cyprus,  Roger  Davies  was 
mui'dered  in  cold  blood;  the  latest  death 


is  tliat  of  our  consular  agent  in  Aieen- 
tina,  John  Patrick  Egan,  also  kidnaped 
and  murdered.  Now  we  hear  the  leltwing 
govenmient  in  Portugal  advise  Ambas- 
sador Carlucci  that  he  had  tetter  leave 
that  country  since  his  safety  cannot  be 
cuaraiiteed. 

It  is  an  abaolule  di^gi-ace  that  all  \  e 
c.-n  otfcr  thrso  mens  families  is  a  flag 
and  our  sj-mpathy.  We  must  ui?ure  th.-^t 
r:o  more  Americans  foil  victim  to  guer- 
lilla  v.-arfare.  I  suggest  that  all  American 
ioreign  aid  be  stispenaed  to  any  nation 
vhe.e  cur  diplomats  have  been  killed  or 
i  -irci"  iened.  Moreover,  I  believe  our  per- 
sonnel should  be  withdrav.'n  from  those 
i-'ations  v.'hich  are  unable  to  provide 
ci\ilized  piOte("i,lon  for  forei'^n  diplomats. 
J.  he  United  Siaies  mast  no  longer  tol- 
eiate  the  murder  of  its  Foreign  Senice 
oificers.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  re- 
.  lore  some  concern  for  national  howor, 
ix.vi  to  protect  those  who  serve  us  abroad. 


co?.ii\iu:>TCA'n:oN  from  president 

or  TNTEP.PARI.TAMuNTAliY  UMION 

T:.e  SP.EAXER  had  Lelore  the  House 
the  fi;]Iov.ing  com^nunicivticn  from  the: 
Pre::ident     of     the     Int?rparnnn-;ontf;rv 
Ur.i'j-.i; 

I-rTT<p.\rLiA:.!r''r'..-Y  Uk:ox, 

U.S    GROU7. 

S))c(ik-^r,  Hortse  of  Reiirc^eJitatlicn. 
Wast'ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spe\keh:  We  submit  to  you  tl;e 
following  Members  as  che  House  Dciegaiiou 
to  the  Spring  Meeting  of  tlie  Int^rparli^- 
menir.ry  Union  at  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  (April 
l-5i:  Mr.  H.^mu.ton  of  Ii^.rl.iana:  Mr.  C.^sr.•■ 
of  Texa.'i:  Mr  Byrcn  of  Maryland;  Mr.  J0N.-..5 
oC  Oklahoma:  Mr.  Jarman  of  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
Derwinski  of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  McClory  uf 
Ililnais. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  this  list  meets 
\\ith  vour  apprt-u!. 
Sincerely. 

JOUN  J.Mlil.VrJ, 

Pfcfiilen'. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1202,  title  12,  Public 
Law  91-452,  the  Cliair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  KAsiENMEncR;  tl« 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Patti» 
son;  the  gentleman  .from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hvde;  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr. 

KiNDXESS. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoi-um  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  tlie  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  tlie  following  Members  failed  to. 
respond: 
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[Roll  No. 

481 

Gibbons 

Mosber 

Hagedom 

Murphy,  NY 

Hubert 

Peyser 

Heckler,  Ma^s. 

Pike 

Hefner 

Rlegle 

Hicks 

Rogers 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Kemp 

Satterneld 

McKay 

Stokes 

Mathls 

Talcott 

Mills 

Teague 

Mitchell,  Md. 

UdaU 

Mcorhead, 

Pa. 

W().xmau 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Ashley 

Beard.  Ten  n. 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Conyei's 

Connan 

Diggs 

Dlngel: 

Dodd 

Esch 

Praser 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to   address  the   House  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
annoimce  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Today  we  have  the  foreign  aid  bill  be- 
fore us,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete it  today.  We  will  follow  tomorrow 
with  the  strip  mining  bill.  For  those  who 
are  curious  about  tomorrow's  session,  let 
me  say  that  the  last  time  we  had  the 
strip  mining  bill  up,  there  were  4  days 
of  debate  on  it.  After  having  talked  with 
the  chairman,  I  announce  that  there  is 
no  possible  way  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
day,  and  there  is  no  sense  hi  going  Into 
a  night  session  tomorrow  for  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  It  will  be  carried  over 
until  Monday,  with  the  great  possibility 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  It  on 
Monday. 

As  to  tomorrow,  will  there  be  any  roll- 
call  votes?  We  can  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  on  the  rule.  After  the 

2  hours  of  general  debate,  we  will  go  Into 
the  5 -minute  rule:  and  there  could  be 
rollcalls  on  amendments.  However,  after 
having  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  after  talking  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 
who  Is  handling  the  strip  mining  legis- 
lation, It  is  our  wish  that  the  commit- 
tee will  rise  tomorrow  at  5:30. 1  give  the 
House  this  notice  in  order  that  Members 
may  make  their  plans  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  the  committee  will  rise  to- 
moiTow  at  5:30.  In  the  event  that  there 
are  not  that  number  of  amendments 
offered  tomorrow  by  4:30  or  4  o'clock  and 
if  there  were  no  more  Membei-s  to  be 
recognized  for  amendments,  could  we 
have  assurance  that  under  any  given 
set  of  circumstances  a  final  resolution 
of  the  strip  mining  bill  would  not  take 
place  until  the  Monday  following  or  some 
succeeding  day,  depending  upon  how 
many  more  were  needed? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  discus.sed  this 
with  Mr,  Udall  and  I  can  assm-e  the 
gentleman  than  If  we  finish  amendments, 
the  committee  will  rise  and  any  rollcall 
on  recommittal  and  final  passage  will 


be  put  over  until  Monday,  under  any 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  the  pending  legislation. 
However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
we  have  a  special  sensitivity  with  re- 
spect to  rel^ous  holidays  with  their 
traditions  and  customs. 

March  17,  as  the  Members  know,  is  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  a  day  of  festivities  for 
Irishmen  and  their  friends  all  over  our 
land  and  traditionally  that  is  a  holiday  in 
the  House.  In  light  of  this  the  leadership 
is  imposing  a  hardship  on  the  member- 
ship in  asking  us  to  legislate  on  that  day 
when  so  many  of  us  have  commitments 
in  our  districts.  There  is  silways  a  great 
demand  back  in  otu*  local  districts  to 
participate  in  this  anniversary  of  St. 
Patrick.  In  my  particular  home  district 
which  encompasses  a  good  deal  of  New 
York  City,  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  one  of  the 
city's  preeminent  holidays.  For  many 
years  the  traditional  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  down  Fifth  Avenue  has  provided 
a  unique  opportunity  for  New  Yorkers 
of  every  ethnic  and  religious  origin  to  be 
unified  in  a  spirit  of  celebration  and  com- 
radeship. The  people  of  my  congressional 
district  from  schoolchildren,  to  senior 
citizeirs,  to  civil  servants  and  fellow  leg- 
islators and  all  other  "Irishmen"  join 
in  the  festivities  and  it  is  a  special  chance 
for  me  to  be  with  all  of  them  in  celebra- 
tion. An  opportunity  which  I  value 
dearly. 

So  I  would  urge  the  leadership  to  bear 
that  in  mind  and  postpone  temporarily 
consideration  of  legislation  on  St.  Pat- 
trick's  Day. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
hghted  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  state  that.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  spoke  to  me  about  that  pre- 
viously. 

I  imderstand  the  feeling  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  with  regard  to  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  As  I  say,  he  had  men- 
tioned this  to  me  previously,  and  at  that 
time  had  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
St.  Patrick  was  of  Itahan  descent.  At 
that  time  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  entered  into  an  histori- 
cal debate  as  to  whether  St.  Patrick  was 
of  Italian  lineage,  or  of  Greek  lineage. 
As  to  that,  I  do  not  really  know.  But  let 
me  say  that  we  as  descendants  of  the 
Irish  are  very  grateful  to  St.  Patrick, 
and  I  am  going  to  start  my  celebrating 
very  early  Friday  evenhig,  but  I  will  be 
back  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi 
light  of  the  observations  made  by  our 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  take  this 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  It  Is 
with  great  pride  that  I  announce  that  the 
OPresident  of  the  United  States,  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague  in  this  body, 
is  going  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  on 
the  campus  of  the  Fighting  Irish  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say. 


while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  holidays 
that  I  appreciate  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buoci)  is  so  ac- 
tively Interested  in  Columbus  Day  when 
that  day  occturs,  because  the  gentleman 
claims  that  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica. However,  there  are  those  of  us  of 
Irish  descent  who  claim  that  St.  Bren- 
dan arrived  here  in  America  in  the  vear 
400. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a  ques- 
tion. Many  of  us  have  made  plans  for 
Fiiday,  and  I  might  say  that  I  have  a 
very  heavy  schedule  in  my  district  for 
tomorrow.  The  last  2  weeks  I  did  not 
make  any  commitments,  and  if  I  had 
known  this  on  Thiu-sday  of  the  past  week 
I  would  not  have  scheduled  these  com- 
mitments for  this  Friday.  Necessarily,  I 
have  to  go  back  to  my  district  this 
Friday. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  there  any  way 
that  the  Members  can  have  any  assur- 
ances as  to  whether  we  will  have  legisla- 
tion on  a  Fi-iday  so  that  the  Members  can 
arrange  their  schedules  accordmgly? 
This  is  an  important  bill  that  is  co-ming 
up  tomoiTow,  and  I  would  like  to  be  here, 
but  I  cannot  because  of  commitments 
that  I  have  made  in  my  district,  and  I 
had  no  way  of  knowing  this  last  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
in  response  to  the  inqtiiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  on  many  occasions  on  the 
floor,  and  it  was  the  decision  and  the 
will  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  press  of  Amer- 
ica late  last  year  and  early  this  year, 
that  we  work  a  schedule  of  5-day  weeks 
for  a  period  of  5  weeks,  and  Uien  report 
to  the  people  in  our  home  districts. 

There  always  seems  to  be  some  concern 
as  to  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
report  to  the  people  at  home.  The  Mem- 
bers will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider that  decision  when  the  resolution 
comes  from  the  Senate,  as  to  whether 
we  go  home  for  Easter.  So  the  Members 
will  have  the  right  to  vote  on  that  at  that 
particular  time. 

We  have  said  that  we  will  meet  every 
Fiiday  we  possibly  can.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  doing  this  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  committees  are  taking 
tune  in  getting  legislation  out. 

I  might  add  that  I  annoimced  last 
week  that  there  would  be  a  Friday  ses- 
sion this  week,  and  I  am  announcing  it 
again  today.  Although  we  will  amiounce 
the  schedule  for  next  week  on  tomorrow, 
let  me  say  tliat  we  are  also  going  to  ^lave 
a  Fi-iday  session  next  week. 

I  also  annotmce  at  this  particular  time 
that  if  the  Members  have  ever  checked 
the  records  of  the  94th  Congress  with 
those  of  the  93d.  the  02d,  and  the  91st 
Congresses  they  will  see  that  we  are  far 
ahead  on  the  actual  activity  that  has 
taken  place. 

The  answer  la  that  it  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side,  and  I  am 
sure  of  the  leadership  on  the  gentle- 
man's side,  to  work  every  Friday  that  we 
possibly  can  as  long  as  we  hope  we  can 
Invoke  the  system  of  working  5  consecu- 
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live  weeks  and  then  taking  a  week  off. 
We  can  expect  a  Fiiday  session  every 
week. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  n-.e  to  work  on  Friday  and  then 
do  nothing  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  TIals 
week  we  did  net  do  anything  on  Monday 
and  Tuosday. 

Mr.  O-JTEILL  Monday  v.a.s  District 
day  and  there  v.  a-  no  District  legislation. 
Or.  Tuesday,  the  fc'Io-.ving  day,  the  spcn- 
.sois  of  t\V3  oi  the  four  pieces  of  lepisla- 
lalion  r.sked  ir,  to  t?ke  them  off.  Tliey 
had  worked  out  an  ajjreeinent  thi't  thcy 
would  come  u.j  at  a  iufure  time.  These 
thlng.s  are  al'-  .-.v.s  subject  to  change.  We 
tiy  to  expedite  the  bu.'.iness  of  the  Kou^e. 
and  in  doing  this  we  have  to  take  ..OBni- 
zance  of  t>ie  feelings  of  tlie  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  those  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  ind  th.?  leadership 
on  the  gentlc.T.an'3  -ide  te-idco. 

Mr.  HOr.TO:;.  I  would  hope  Uiat  the 
leader3hip  would  take  into  consideration 
that  some  Members  l.ave  to  go  home  on 
Friday  to  meet  with  their  constituent.-;, 
and  that  perhaps  ve  could  have  some 
definite  arrangement  wlUi  regard  to  Fri- 
days so  wc  can  nia!:e  plans. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  v.ould  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  going  to  meet  next  Fri- 
day, and  I  hope  v.e  take  into  considera- 
tion whe:i  th?  resolution  comes  along 
about  a  week  fiom  now  the  delegation 
from  Califonua,  tlie  delegation  from 
Oregon,  and  the  delegation  froju  Wasli- 
Ington  who  do  not  iiave  the  opportunity 
to  get  home  and  meet  with  their  people 
like  the  gentleman  from  New  York  does. 
The  answer  is  there  will  be  a  Fiiday  .ses- 
sion tomorrow;  there  will  be  a  Friday 
session  next  wpek. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  time  of  the  jicn- 
tleman  has  esptred. 

'      ■■    !■    Il^l^     II 

PRINTING  OP  "THE  HISTORY  AND 
OPERATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  MA- 
JORITY WHIP  ORGANIZATION 
<94TH  CONGRESS'" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mi-.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  146 1  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows : 

H.  Co.N.  Rts.  146 
Re.iolved  by  the  House  of  ReprenejiiatU^K 
(Ihe  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  b« 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  photo- 
graphs a  revised  edition  of  the  booklet  en- 
titled 'The  History  and  Operation  of  the 
House  Malorlty  Whip  Organization  (94th 
Congress)";  and  that  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  House  majority  wliip. 
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Mr.  BR.\DEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
spect of  this  particular  resolution,  I 
would  simply  say  that  tliis  is  a  document 
that  has  proved  extremely  useful  for  dis- 
tribution to  foreign  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try, particularly  parliamentarians,  to  po- 
litical scientists,  and  indeed  to  those  who 
visit  the  Capitol  and  are  paiticularly  in- 
terested In  how  tlie  whip  organization 
operates. 

The  amounts  that  would  be  provided 
under  this  document  are.  considering  the 
size  of  the  wldp  organization,  modest  in 


number.  I  v.  ould  hope  very  much  that  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  would 
yield  for  a  few  caustic  comments? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.- 1  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 
?Ir.  B\UJ,rAN.  I  thank  the  t^entleman. 
I  ju->t  v.^-.nt  to  Unnk  the  gentleman 
for  !;nvins  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
this,  document  uft?r  this  matter  came  up 
la.«^t  veck.  I  had  somo  inteie.-t  in  this 
document  !:erau::e  I  noticed  the  number 
of  copies  to  be  priiUed  this  year  hod 
douMcd  ov  r  Miat  of  last  year.  I  calcu- 
lalcd  th;;t  if  these  11,500  copies  are  dio- 
ni'nitcd  to  the  Membrri,  of  the  major- 
i(i  part.-,-,  Llvy  will  each  got  -iO  copies, 
v.hich  tlicy  probably  can  take  home 
niyhts  r.nd  .study.  It  is  an  interesting 
doru-.npnt  and  it  has  ;:ome  houdoome  pic- 
tures, intluuiug  that  of  tho  sentleman 
from  Iridiara. 

Til:  n  I  calculated  that  if  this  docu- 
ment is  di.-tributed  to  members  of  the 
majority  whip  organization,  each  would 
recei\e  rJjout  300  copies,  a  copious 
amcuiit. 

But  I  a:r.  under  no  Ulusions  about  the 
iJOaiibUity  oi  in  any  way  holding  this  up. 
A  roll  call  would  produce  defeat  for  my 
position.  I  would  observe  for  the  Record 
that  the  Republican  whip  organization 
has  a  .';i:ailar  document  but  we  printed 
it  ours-Ives,  in  tood  eld  Republican  fash- 
ion it  no  cxpenr-e  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
if  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  needs 
plnns  for  that  kind  of  mcupy  saving 
projf..-;t.  perhaps  he  can  look  to  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BRADE^MS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjland  for  his  contribution. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  i.;  ordered  on  the  con- 
cur) tvit  resolution. 
Tlieie  was  no  objection. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  recoivsider  was  laid  on  the 
t.ible. 


I'OREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
lATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hoase  re-solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  bill  (HJR.  4592)  making 
approijriations  for  foreign  assLstance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  yeai-  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  ttiat  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Shriver>  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMirXEE    OF    THE     WAOUK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 


intD  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
-sidaration  of  the  bill  H.R.  4592.  with  ^V- 
Price  in  the  chair. 
Til?-  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimoiih  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing ot  the  bilj  ua.s  dispense<l  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  v.nar.U 
mou^-consent  agreement  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pas.smani  will  be 
i-ecognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentlemrn 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Surivr::-)  will  ba  rec- 
ogni/.ed  for  !  iiour. 

The  Ch?ir  leoognizrs  the  gentlen-ian 
frcir  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiuiu 
mv.seif  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

rv7r.  Ciiaiimar.  we  dn  ha\e  some  very 
triviucc'  new  Members  in  this  House  ai-.d 
I  vo(ild  like  to  bring  to  their  attention 
that  this  foreign  aid  bill  is  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  93d  Congress.  Thij 
legislation  should  have  been  on  the  stat- 
ute Looks  on  June  30, 1971. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear,  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding, that  we  are  providing 
only  for  an  additional  90  days  funding 
for  forei_n  aid.  Foreign  aid  has  becii 
imided  under  various  continuing  reso- 
lutions for  8  months  and  25  days,  so  this 
bill  provides  money  only  to  finish  out  this 
fl.scai  year.  If  there  rhould  be  amend- 
ments to  increase  the  bill  in  any  area.  I 
ask  that  they  please  take  into  account 
that  the  committee  has  worked  very  hard 
to  bring  out  an  honest  bill  and  I  believe 
we  can  justify  eveiT  reduction  that  we 
have  made. 

Some  mateiial  in  the  report,  unless 
considered  objectively,  could  be  consid- 
ered self-defeating  but  it  has  been  my 
policy  ever  since  I  have  bean  chairman 
of  this  committee  to  write  a  comprehen- 
sive report  in  order  to  give  the  Members 
every  bit  of  information  possible  about 
foreign  aid.  We  have  even  listed  by  name 
in  our  report  the  amount  that  each  of  the 
128  recipient  nations  has  received,  so  if 
we  ever  need  to  refer  to  that  it  s  pro- 
vided for  the  Members. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  the  Members  a 
balanced  bill  and  we  hope  the  Members 
will  not  oppose  it  simply  because  they 
think  we  have  withlield  information 
which  e\ery  Member  of  this  House  and 
every  American  taxpayer  should  have. 

Now,  may  I  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  foreign  aid  funds  in  other  bills 
which  we  are  not  considering  today:  for 
instance,  the  Public  Law  480  program 
is  not  in  this  bill  but  handled  under  the 
agricultm-e  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  notice  in  the  committee  report  there 
is  an  appropriation  of  $490  million  for 
military  assistance.  Does  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  approve  of  this? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  is  the  question 
again,  please? 

Mr.  CARTER.  We  have  $490  million  in 
this  for  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  Does  my  good  friend  In  the 
well  approve  of  this? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  point  out  we 
have  one  of  the  lowest  amounts  ever 
put  in  a  foreign  aid  bill  for  miUtary  as- 
glstance  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Of  the  budget  request  of  $1,207  mil- 
lion, the  committee  only  provided  $490 
million. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  certainly  in  the  food  and 
nutrition  assistance,  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  many  will  con- 
sider it  overfunded  and  not  under- 
fimded. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
in  the  hne  of  mihtary  £issistance  we  are 
absolutely  arming  the  world,  and  have 
one  coimtry  fighting  another.  We  have 
seen  in  past  years  Pakistan  and  India 
both  buying  our  weapons.  We  have  seen 
others  in  South  and  Central  America 
fighting  with  our  weapons  against  one 
another.  I  think  this  is  deplorable.  I 
think  it  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
our  committee  is  trying  to  cut  down  the 
request  to  what  is  needed,  rather  than 
what  Is  desired. 

Mr.  CARTER.  If  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  time  to  end  military  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  is  now. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Chauman, 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  lose  one  single 
vote  on  this  bill.  Every  single  Member  of 
the  House  can  vote  for  this  bill  with  a 
clear  conscience. 

I  can  say  that  I  spent  many  hours 
trying  to  find  what  they  have  in  the 
pipeline  that  is  available  for  new  proj- 
ects, rather  than  Just  continuing  old 
projects. 

We  have  tried  to  bring  In  a  balanced 
bill.  I  believe  we  should  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
in  this  bill  and  in  the  pipeline  there  are 
funds  appropriated  and  obligated  from 
prior  years,  including  Public  Law  480. 
There  is  estimated  to  be  disbursements  in 
100  nations  of  the  world.  What  is  more 
surprising,  there  are  about  11,000  proj- 
ects going  on  around  the  world,  including 
the  U.N.  If  we  go  into  the  U2I.  alone  the 
United  Nations  development  program 
has  6,905  projects. 

They  will  absorb  a  good  deal  of  this 
money  In  travel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses just  to  supervise  that  many  proj- 
ects scattered  all  over  the  world.  With 
all  these  projects,  there  Is  not  one  re- 
quest for  rescission  or  deferral,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  we  have  rescissions 
and  deferrals  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  might  go  further  and  state  that  if  the 
Members  want  to  look  at  the  budget  for 
1976,  not  one  new  start  Is  requested  for 
public  works  In  the  United  States  under 
the  1976  budget.  Yet,  In  this  bill,  the 
Members  are  going  to  find  many  new 
starts.  That  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
committee  reduced  the  budget  requests 
by  41  percent. 

There  are  sections  In  this  bill  where 
we  made  a  reduction  exceeding  50  per- 
cent. If  the  Members  will  actually  go 
back  to  the  statistics,  I  think  they  will 
find  evidence  which  will  support  every 
reduction  we  made  in  the  bill. 


I  will  hurriedly  run  through  the  bill. 
At  one  time  we  had  in  this  bill  an  item 
known  as  the  development  loans  fund 
and  the  technical  aid  program.  Now, 
those  two  items  were  merged  Into  five 
new  categories  called  food  and  nutrition, 
population  planning  and  health,  educa- 
tion and  human  resources  development, 
selected  development  problems,  and  se- 
lected countries  and  organizations. 
These  five  new  categories  have  a  lot  of 
appeal,  but  these  people  have  built  up 
such  a  fantastic  pipeline  they  c£m  never 
spend  it.  When  we  consider  all  the  funds 
for  these  five  categories,  including  this 
pipeline,  reflows  and  new  money,  it 
amounts  to  $1,600,000,000. 

It  is  not  fair  to  let  these  peoeple  just 
build  up  this  kind  of  pipeline  under  the 
disgtiise  of  obligations  while  we  are  hav- 
ing a  recession  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  if  the  bill  is  going  to  have  other 
f imding  in  that  bill  for  the  UNDP?  I  tm- 
derstand  it  Is  cut  below  the  administra- 
tion request  and  does  Involve  a  commit- 
ment we  have. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  specific  question  Is 
why  we  reduced  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Why  and  how  much 
was  the  cut?  How  much  is  the  cut  in  the 
request  for  UNDP? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  all  depends  on  what 
the  gentleman  would  consider  a  cut.  The 
authorization  for  international  organ- 
izations was  $165  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1974  they  had  $125  million.  Under  the 
continuing  resolution  they  had  $125  mil- 
lion. We  appropriated  $115  million.  Of 
that,  $15  miUion  is  for  UNICEP  and  $100 
million  is  for  population,  but  we  have  to 
go  back  further  to  understand  how  much 
money  they  will  have  available  with  the 
pipeUne. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  will 
ask  the  question  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  do  that,  I  will  get  Into  It  as  we  go 
along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  the 
five  titles  under  development  assistance 
the  committee  is  recommending  $498,- 
000.000. 

But,  we  found.  In  addition  to  the  new 
appropriation,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
$261  million  fiowing  back  in  in  loan  re- 
payments and  recoveries  for  new  obliga- 
tions. 

Then  if  we  add  In  the  pipeline,  a  total 
of  $1.6  bilUon  Is  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Now  If  we  look  at  the  International 
organizations  item,  the  1974  appropria- 
tion was  $125  million.  The  continuing 
resolution  is  $125  miUion.  The  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $115  miUion.  The 
pipeline  provides  an  additional  $26.2 
million. 

Under  the  international  organization's 
arrangement,  those  who  administer  the 
program  are  not  privileged  to  appear  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  have  no  justifi- 
cation whatsoever  of  testimony  from 
those  who  actually  administer  the  pro- 
gram. They  have  to  pick  out  some  per- 
son down  In  the  Department  of  State  to 
come  up  and  Justify  the  funds.  In  many 


Instances  In  the  past,  those  who  justified 
the  fimds  had  to  later  admit  that  they 
were  wrong  and  they  had  to  repudiate 
their  own  testimony.  We  know  not  when 
or  how  much  each  project  is  going  to  get. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  in  the 
House  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  in  the  Senate  who  can  tell  us 
about  one  project  on  the  face  cf  the 
Earth  funded  by  the  UNDP. 

Tliere  are  6,905  separate  projects  un- 
der the  UNDP.  It  is  impossible  for  this 
committee  or  any  other  committee  to 
examine  even  a  small  percentage  of 
those  projects,  much  less  the  total  of 
them. 

Next  is  the  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad.  Last  year  the  Congress 
appropriated  $19  miUion.  The  amended 
budget  request  called  for  $19  miUion. 
The  committee  is  only  recommending 
$17.5  mUUon. 

For  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  AUiance,  the  request  is 
zero.  The  appropriation  last  year  was 
$750,000.  The  AID  Agency  said  $250,000 
was  sufficient  and  that  Is  the  amount  we 
are  putting  in. 

Under  the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  grants  In  1974,  we  provided  $9 
miUion.  This  year  they  requested  $14.5 
mllUon.  Your  committee  gave  them  the 
same  amoimt  they  had  last  year,  and 
that  is  $9  miUlon.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  are  going  to  borrow  $200,000. 

The  contingency  fund  was  separated 
into  2  parts  with  an  authorization  of  $45 
milUon.  The  committee  Is  recommending 
$35  mUlion,  a  reduction  of  $10  miUion. 

The  International  Narcotics  Control 
progiam  was  funded  at  a  $42,500,000 
level  for  1975.  The  continuing  resolution 
is  $42,500,000.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending $42,500,000  when  you  include 
$15,000,000  in  unobUgated  balances. 

Under  assistance  to  Portugal  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies,  the  amended  budget  re- 
quest was  $25  million.  The  committee 
felt  that  $20  nullion  would  be  adequate 
at  this  time. 

For  administrative  expenses,  AID,  the 
appropriation  was  $40  mlUion  in  1974. 
The  request  this  year  was  $45  mllUon. 
With  the  reducing  program,  the  com- 
mittee felt  $40  mUlion  would  be  adequate 
for  fiscal  1975. 

I  wiU  repeat  this  quite  often.  In  pre- 
senting this  bUl,  remember  you  are  only 
funding  foreign  aid  for  90  more  days.  It 
has  already  been  fimded  for  9  months. 
So  this  is  just  to  finish  out  the  fiscal  year 
that  Is  coming  to  an  end. 

I  should  say  to  the  Members  at  this 
time  that  imder  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  provided  $3,501,000,000  for  for- 
eign aid. 

Under  the  blU  we  are  considering  at 
this  time,  the  level  is  $3,498,420,000.  We 
are  $3,400,000  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Next  we  have  Indochina  postwar  re- 
construction assistance.  There  Is  no  ap- 
petite on  the  face  of  the  Earth  greater 
than  that  of  AID;  there  Is  no  way  they 
can  be  satisfied.  They  are  as  fine  as  any 
people  I  have  ever  met,  but  they  are 
dedicated  to  seeing  how  many  projects 
they  can  find  and  how  much  money  they 
can  spend.  Even  though  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  of  the  problems  arotmd 
the  world,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
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where  we  had  better  give  some  thought 
to  American  projects  and  bring  these 
other  projects  under  control. 

The  budget  request  was  $939,800,000. 
Our  committee  is  only  recommending 
SI40  million.  Please  keep  in  mind  that 
tlie  continuing  resolution  peimits  an  ob- 
ligution  level  of  $499  million.  Also,  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  has  already  been 
t'hiigated. 

I*t  us  take  a  look  at  Cambodia.  Under 
this  bill  and  the  authorization  they  were 
pernsitted  to  obhgate  $100  miUion.  How- 
evfi-,  they  overdrew  their  limit  in  Pubhc 
Law  480  by  $20  million.  Therefore,  they 
had  to  limit  the  amoimt  tliey  could  spend 
out  of  this  item  to  $80  million. 

Now.  if  we  take  out  what  is  obligated 
and  what  will  be  needed  for  operating 
expen-ses,  it  simply  means  that  Vietnam 
will  only  get  about  $300  million.  And  a 
good  deal  of  this  has  already  been  obli- 
gated. 

As  we  move  into  the  amomits  for  the 
Middle  East,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I 
should  reiterate  that  we  all  know  we 
are  hving  in  a  very  tense  world.  I  think 
we  all  reaUze  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  we  have  friends  in  parts  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  committee  looked  at  the 
budget  request  for  the  Middle  East  long 
and  carefully.  We  deliberated  it,  we  dis- 
cussed it  among  ourselves,  and  we  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  is  one 
place  where  no  cuts  should  be  made. 

So  the  $100  million  for  the  Middle  East 
fund  which  is  mostly  for  Syria,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  full  amount. 

With  respect  to  supporting  assistance, 
the  committee  recommends  the  full 
amount. 

We  earmarked  $324.5  million  for  Israel 
and  $250  million  for  Egypt.  So  we  have 
provided  the  full  amoimt  in  line  with  the 
budget  request,  hoping  that  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger and  those  who  are  working  with  him 
on  this  trip  can  bring  about  some  kind 
of  peace. 

Let  us  take  up  the  military  assistance 
program.  I  think  most  of  us  agree — those 
of  us  who  have  studied  the  requests  and 
studied  the  history  of  military  assist- 
ance around  the  world — and  will  recog- 
nize that  the  time  is  overdue  for  bringing 
this  military  assistance  program  under 
control.  At  least  as  far  as  the  nations 
which  have  tremendous  surpluses  in  thei'" 
foreign  exchange  accounts,  we  should  let 
-  them  pay  cash  for  their  military  needs. 
I^t  me  cite  one  example,  if  I  may.  That 
is  Indonesia — and  I  like  those  people  cut 
there — but  let  us  get  down  to  actual  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  in  Indonesia  they  have 
discovered  a  tremendous  amount  of  new 
wealth.  I  checked  only  this  morning,  and 
I  found  out  their  Income  from  petroleum 
last  year  was  $5,300  million.  I  foimd  out 
that  their  income  from  copper  was  sub- 
stantial. 

But  this  Is  what  shocked  me:  I  looked 
into  their  foreign  exchange  account. 
They  have  $1,500  million  as  a  surplus  in 
their  foreign  exchange  account  as  of  the 
end  of  1974. 1  started  putting  the  budget 
requests  together  for  Indonesia  and  I 
found  when  we  put  all  the  pieces  together 
that  they  have  requested  $220  million 
for  Indonesia. 

If  that  makes  sense,  then  I  am  not 
intelligent  enough  to  comprehend  how 
we  should  run  our  business. 
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Moving  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come 
to  military  credit  sales.  The  appropria- 
tion was  $325  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Under  the  continuing  resolution,  it  Is 
$325  niUhon.  The  committee  Is  recom- 
mending $300  million  in  military  credit 
sales.  We  are  earmarking  $300  million 
for  Israel  out  of  the  total  credit  ceiling. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  giving 
all  of  the  funds  in  the  bill  to  Israel,  be- 
cause under  the  fonnula  by  which  the 
military  credit  sales  piogram  functions, 
they  may  find  a  bank  or  some  lending 
institutions  that  will  make  them  a  loan 
of  $10  million  at  the  going  rate  of  in- 
terest. Then  out  of  this  fund  they  put 
up  10  percent,  so  it  is  possible  to  generate 
military  credit  sales  up  to  $872  million. 

For  each  $1  we  allocate  here,  there  can 
be  financed  up  to  $10.  so  when  we  ear- 
mark $300  milUon  to  Israel,  we  are  not 
depleting  this  fund. 

Now  we  take  up  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
gave  them  $77  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  continuing  resolution  is  $77  million. 
The  committee  is  recommending  $77  mil- 
lion. 

The  Director  of  ACTION  said  that  this 
was  adequate.  He  was  very  gratified,  and 
he  said  he  could  go  along  with  it. 

The  next  Item  is  assistance  to  refugees 
in  the  United  States,  known  as  the 
Cuban  program.  The  committee  Is  rec- 
ommending $90  million.  We  appropriated 
$129  million  in  1974,  but  this  is  more  or 
less  fixed  by  law.  Whatever  It  requires 
to  meet  our  commitment  there,  we  are 
going  to  meet  it. 

I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  certainly  took 
over  this  one.  It  would  have  been  much 
lower  if  he  had  not  made  a  very  good 
case,  but  he  made  a  very  good  case  for 
increasing  it,  and  the  committee  went 
along  with  him  without  any  opposition. 

Under  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance, the  committee  is  recommending 
the  same  amount  as  the  authorization 
and  that  is  $9,420,000. 

Under  assistance  to  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  continuing  resolution 
pro\ides  $10  million,  the  authorization 
is  $40  million.  We  are  recommending  the 
entire  $40  million  because  we  would  as- 
sume that  later  on  there  may  be  an  In- 
flux of  the  Soviet  refugees  out  of  that 
country. 

Let  us  move  briefly  to  the  international 
financial  histitutions. 

Over  a  period  of  years  this  bill  has 
been  fragmentized.  I  think  many  of  our 
people  downtown  realized  that  finally 
bilateral  foreign  aid  was  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  through  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, they  set  up  what  they  refer  to  as 
the  international  financial  Institutions. 

Last  year  we  gave  them  $50  million  in 
special  fund.  This  year  they  asked  for 
$50  million.  In  January  they  sent  in  a 
budget  amendment  for  an  additional 
$120  million. 

We  gave  them  the  entire  $50  million 
but  we  denied  the  budget  amendment. 

Under  the  International  Development 
Association  there  was  an  implied  com- 
mitment on  my  part  and  on  the  part  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  give 
them  the  third  installment  of  $320  mil- 
lion. Therefore,  the  committee  Is  recom- 
mending $320  million. 

No,  I  believe  they  want  $375  million  • 
for  4  years. 


Let  me  explain  to  the  Members  how 
very  tough  these  IDA  terms  are. 

The  terms  are  50  years.  Not  one  penny 
of  interest  Is  paid  on  the  loans  for  50 
long  years.  No.  2,  there  is  a  10-year  Grace 
period. 

If  we  wnnt  a  foreign  aid  program  then 
let  us  get  back  on  a  bilateral  foreign  aid 
program  because  I  can  tell  you  of  all  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  loans  that 
we  have  made  for  the  past  22  years  under 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  its  pred- 
ecessor agencies,  less  than  1  percent 
are  delinquent,  and  for  many  nations 
who  are  repaying  the  loans  they  are  no 
longer  getting  any  additional  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  difficult  to  cover  a 
bill  as  complex  and  as  diverse  as  this  bill 
is  in  just  a  short  while.  I  have  been 
speaking  rather  rapidly  because  I  at 
least  wanted  to  get  the  stoiy  before  the 
Members. 

We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  We  have  a  public  debt  now  of 
a  half  a  trillion  dollars,  $500  billion.  K 
one  adds  to  that  the  statutory  obliga- 
tions that  we  are  paying  out  now,  and  in 
subsequent  years,  for  services  previously 
rendered  and  allocated,  and  where  we 
receive  no  resources,  it  is  2  trillion. 

When  one  takes  into  account  that  we 
are  having  to  cancel  a  lot  of  projects  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  deferrals  and  they  are  rescinding  a  lot 
of  prior  approved  projects  then  we  need 
to  reduce  foreign  aid. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  take  Into  ac- 
count subsequently  that  these  are  the 
resisons  that  we  have  reduced  the  budget 
request  by  41  percent. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  May 
I  return  to  just  one  point,  which  is  some- 
thing that  disturbs  me.  That  Is  the  cut 
the  conmilttee  made  in  funds  to  the 
UNDP.  As  I  read  the  report,  our  contri- 
bution to  UNDP  has  been  cut  to  approxi- 
mately $70  million  from  a  budget  re- 
quest pledged  of  $90  million.  That  leaves 
us  considerably  less  than  even  the  min- 
imum U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  pro- 
gram. I  was  wondering  what  justification 
there  might  be  for  this  cut. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  I  can  answer 
the  gentleman's  question.  Prom  little 
acorns  big  trees  grow.  The  more  we  give 
them,  the  more  they  spend,  and  the  more 
places  they  find  to  hide  this  money. 

We  found  In  1973  they  had  an  antici- 
pated program  level  of  $341  million.  In 
1974  they  jumped  it  up  to  $368  million. 
In  1975  they  jumped  it  up  to  $442  mil- 
lion. So  it  is  always  Increasing. 

These  people  are  based  In  New  York 
and  we  are  not  privileged  to  have  them 
appear  before  our  committee  and  justify 
the  request.  Tliey  send  some  person  from 
the  State  Department. 

We  have  lost  control  of  this.  The  UN- 
DP has  6.905  projects  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  If  we  ask  them  a  question, 
they  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  make  these 
people  give  us  some  information  so  that  . 
possibly  we  can  subsequently  ask  those 
who  are  going  to  administer  the  program 
to  come  before  our  committee  and  ans- 
wer our  questions. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Is  there  any  prece- 
dent for  having  U.N.  officials  appear  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
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justify  a  budget  request  made  by  the 
executive  branch? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  want  United 
Nations  officials.  I  want  the  head  of  the 
UNDP  who  says,  "We  give  this  Nation 
$5  miUion  and  this  nation  $3  million  and 
this  Nation  $4  million."  We  want  that 
man  to  come  dov/n  and  tell  us  what  the 
work  projects  are  and  what  they  are  ac- 
complishing. That  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  get  this  matter  under  con- 
trol. When  we  analyze  the  programs  we 
see  that  one  is  just  as  loose  as  the  other. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  his  views.  So  I 
ask  him  and  the  Members  to  please  let 
us  try  to  bring  this  under  control. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  know  when  I  have 
met  a  master  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  there 
some  place — I  know  it  is  not  in  this 
particular  report  but  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  if  there  is  some  place  where 
the  Members  can  see  laid  out  in  one  par- 
ticular place  all  the  military  aid  and  all 
the  humanitarian  aid  and  all  the  foreign 
aid  and  all  the  international  bank  pro- 
gi-ams  by  subject  matter  by  country?  Is 
there  such  a  place,  and,  if  so,  where  is 
it?  This  Member  would  like  to  be  able 
to  relate  to  the  whole  program  and  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  find  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  would  be  physically 
Impossible  for  us  to  bring  In  here  all  the 
documents  necessai-y  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  we  have  given  the  Mem- 
bers more  information  than  has  been 
asked  for.  We  have  128  nations  which 
have  been  the  recipients  of  om-  gener- 
osity to  a  total  amoimt  of  $164  billion 
since  the  program  started.  What  we  pro- 
pose In  the  future  is  to  continue  to  give 
the  Members  this  Information  in  as  great 
detail  as  we  possibly  can. 

If  the  gentleman  will  tell  me  actually 
what  he  wants  I  will  get  it  for  him. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  The  gentleman  misun- 
derstands me.  I  am  not  looking  for  all 
the  Information  on  each  progi-am.  What 
I  am  looking  for  Is  totals.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  been  most  helpful  on  this 
in  the  past.  He  has  put  together  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  totals  of  all  foreign  aid  programs 
through  the  years  for  each  country  and 
sent  It  to  us  and  so  on,  but  just  for  this 
1975  fiscal  year  I  would  like  to  see  if  It  is 
available  somewhere,  all  the  amounts 
given  In  foreign  aid  programs,  brought 
together  and  shown  to  the  Members.  For 
example  I  would  like  to  have  it  shown 
how  much  our  country  has  given  each 
other  country  In  the  world  of  all  kinds 
of  foreign  aid,  including  military  and 
economic  and  in  general  categories  and 
In  humanitarian  and  through  the  In- 
ternational Bank.  Is  it  in  this  report? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  will  turn  to  pages  8  and  9 
he  will  see  we  have  listed  there  by  coun- 
try every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
In  which  we  have  had  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. This  gives  exactly  what  we  have 
totaled  up  for  the  gentleman.  If  we  get 
hito  a  country.  It  Is  rather  difficult  to  tell 


the  gentleman  how  much  represents  this 
type  aid  and  how  much  represents  that 
type  aid,  but  we  give  the  gentleman  the 
information  I  believe  he  is  asking  for  on 
pages  8  and  9. 

R'lT.  WYDLER.  No:  thnt  Is  not  what  I 
am  asking  for.  I  have  seen  this  and  it  is 
helpful,  but  they  show  what  has  been 
given  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
until  today.  I  am  asking  for  just  1975. 
Can  we  go  to  some  particular  place  and 
find  the  information  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975?  Can  we  find  how  much,  for  exam- 
ple, in  aid  we  have  given  Israel,  in  mili- 
tary aid  and  all  kinds  of  various  aid  pro- 
grams, can  we  find  that  all  in  one  par- 
ticular place  so  we  can  see  what  It  is? 
Is  that  Information  available  some- 
where? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  It  is  not  available 
In  one  total,  but  inasmuch  as  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  our  one  very  dear 
ally,  Israel,  we  have  given  her  $324.5  mil- 
lion for  supporting  aid,  $300  million  in 
military  credit  sales  of  which  $100  mil- 
lion of  it  will  be  foi-given,  $40  million  for 
relocation  of  refugees,  and  some  addi- 
tional under  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
know  about  all  nations  that  are  getting 
aid  under  this  bill  and  he  wants  it  all  in 
one  place.  That  is  impossible.  We  indi- 
cate what  the  requests  are  by  country, 
I  thmk,  on  page  16.  What  the  gentleman 
has  asked  for  is  just  about  answered 
there.  Has  the  gentleman  found  that? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  have  page  16.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  are  several  pages 
in  there.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  has 
asked  for  is  In  the  report. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  It  any 
more  complete.  I  might  say,  this  Is  how 
the  line  Item  builds.  They  indicate  in 
their  justification  that  they  want  to 
spend  this  money  here  In  the  military, 
but  it  Is  on  an  illustrative  basis;  they 
have  to  make  their  allocations  after  we 
make  the  appropriation.  In  some  In- 
stances, they  say  they  accept  it  and  in 
some  instances  they  ask  for  more. 

The  full  committee  must  have  liked  the 
bill.  There  was  not  one  indication  that 
they  wanted  to  raise  or  lower  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
effective  presentation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  further  ques- 
tion on  the  UNDP.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  at  the  time  It  was  agreed  that 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  regular  U.N.  budget 
was  decreased  there  was  an  Implied  com- 
mitment by  the  executive  branch  that 
we  would  at  the  same  time  increase  our 
share  of  the  special  funds  constituting 
the  special  U.N.  funds;  but,  in  fact,  we 
have  decreased  our  share. 

I  just  wonder  if  that  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  proceed  when  some  sort  of  quid 
pro  quo  arrangement  has  been  airived  at 
in  respect  to  this  featui-e  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  bill  is  so  complex,  so 
divergent,  most  Members  spend  2  or  3 
hours  a  year  on  it,  I  spend  300  hours.  We 
have  people  downtown  that  spend  thou- 
sands of  hours  ti*ylng  to  cook  up  some 


excuse  for  this  or  that  appropriation 
when  they  write  this  bill.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious. This  morning  there  must  have  been 
10  people  in  my  office.  I  thought  they 
would  all  start  crying.  They  said,  "You 
wrecked  this  progi'ani.  You  killed  that 
program." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gentle- 
man take  another  ouestion? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  and  tlie  com- 
mittee for  giving  the  full  request  of  the 
International  Development  Association; 
but  I  notice  thn,t  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  v.  as  cut  from  the  re- 
que.':t  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
also.  Of  course,  that  may  send  some 
sort  of  erroneous  or  adverse  message  to 
our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  been  provided  an 
adequate  amount  of  funds.  I  might  say 
that  Latin  America  draws  from  many 
other  programs  handled  in  this  bill. 

We  can  go  to  all  the  other  parts,  and 
if  we  look  under  the  different  spigots 
for  Latin  America,  we  will  find  that 
there  is  approximately  $6  billion  backed 
up  in  the  pipeline. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myaeli  such  time  as  I  may  coniunie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  our 
able  subcommittee  chairman  for  his 
remarks  this  afternoon,  and  for  his  long 
hours  of  hard  work  on  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  shown 
extraordinary  dedication  for  many  years 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor  with 
substantial  reductions  below  the  budget 
requests  of  administrations  of  both 
political  parties. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  almost  $15 
billion  has  been  cut  from  foreign  aid 
budget  requests.  This  represents  a  great 
savings  to  American  taxpayers.  I  might 
add  that  if  our  subcommittee  recommen- 
dations had  prevailed  over  the  years, 
these  savings  would  be  even  higher. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  totals 
$3 ',2  billion — a  very  sizable  sum.  How- 
ever, this  represents  a  reduction  of  $2Vi 
billion — or  more  than  40  percent — 
below  the  fiscal  1975  budget  request.  It  is 
also  $2.3  billion  below  the  1974  level,  and 
slightly  lower  than  the  current  continu- 
ing resolution  level. 

I  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
here  this  afternoon  in  discussing  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill;  the  Chahinan  has 
already  provided  that  breakdown. 

By  the  time  we  can  hope  for  final 
congressional  action  on  this  bill,  we  will 
be  nearly  9  months  into  fiscal  year 
1975.  At  that  time,  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  funds  requested  in  this  bill 
for  title  I  Foreign  Assistance  Act  activi- 
ties will  already  have  been  obligated  un- 
der a  series  of  continuing  resolutions. 

That  means  that  three-fourths  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  for  development  as- 
sistance, for  Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction, for  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, for  the  Middle  East  special  require- 
ments fund,  and  for  the  mihtary  assist- 
ance grant  program  will  have  been  ob- 
ligated, although  the  amoimts  vary  ac- 
cording to  category. 

Neveitheless,  we  will  hear  a  lot  of  de- 
bate this  afternoon  on  the  variou-  items 
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in  this  bill  and  on  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing a  foreign  aid  program  at  all.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  as  we  have  many  new 
Members  who  were  not  here  last  De- 
cember when  Congress  passed  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  most  of  these 
programs. 

I  understand  there  will  be  amend- 
ments proposed  to  increase  the  funding 
levels  for  several  of  these  accounts.  In 
my  opinion,  adoption  of  amendments 
adding  funds  to  this  bill  could  well  mean 
the  defeat  of  the  entire  bill. 

lam  v.-ell  aware  that  there  are  critical 
humanitarian  needs  around  the  world 
which  will  not  be  addres.sed  with  the 
fui.ds  we  have  recommended.  I  am  also 
well  aware  that  there  are  critical  hu- 
manitarian needs  here  at  home  which 
are  not  being  addressed  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic picture  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  long- 
range  at  the  role  of  the  United  States  In 
an  interdependent  world,  do  we  want  to 
be  the  Congress  which  turns  our  backs 
to  the  hopelessness  and  suffering  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  developing  countries? 
Is  a  turn  toward  economic  isolationism 
in  our  own  best  interests?  Do  the  new 
Members  of  this  House,  in  particular, 
want  whatever  freshness  they  have 
brought  to  these  halls  to  be  turned  only 
inward,  ignoring  our  own  need  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  nations  which 
control  resources  necessary  for  pioduc- 
tion  and  jobs  here  at  home? 

I  do  not  argue  for  a  continuation  of 
our  foreign  aid  progiam  as  we  liave  seen 
it  in  the  past.  The  world  situation  has 
changed.  In  addition  to  the  industrial 
comitries  and  the  developing  countries, 
we  now  have  a  group  of  "new  rich" 
countries  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of 
their  own  development  needs  and  those 
of  some  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them 
to  ease  the  economic  hardships  of  less 
endowed  nations  which  are  suffering 
greatly  due  to  worldwide  inflation. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  expect  to 
have  much  of  a  base  on  which  to  con- 
vincingly encourage  such  changes  in  the 
world  economic  order  if  we  withdraw 
completely  to  deal  with  our  own  prob- 
lems. Some  continued  U.S.  presence  and 
U.S.  leverage  is  needed. 

It  was  with  these  ideas  in  mind  that 
our  subcommittee,  not  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  is  a  strong  foreign  aid 
supporter,  recommends  the  funding  level 
of  $3.5  billion,  or  one  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  for  these  foreign  assistance 
programs.  In  doing  so,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  concentrate  these  resources  on  pro- 
grams which  can  have  some  impact  on 
our  own  national  Interests  in  the  world. 

I  want  now  to  address  the  particular 
need  today  for  this  house  to  give  our 
Secretary  of  State  the  leverage  he  needs 
in  his  cm-rent  attempt  to  secure  a  more 
peaceful  climate  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  hu- 
manitarian and  development  programs 
are  being  cut  back  in  this  biU  so  that 
full  funding  can  be  given  to  the  Middle 
Blast  peace  programs  such  as  the  Middle 
East  special  requirements  fund  and  se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  most  of 
v.hich  goes  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Syria. 
NoUiing  can  be   described  as   being 
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more  In  the  Interest  of  humanitarian 
concerns  that  the  quest  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  If  other  programs  are  de- 
layed in  the  interim,  that  Is  as  It  must  be. 
We  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

We  believe  the  levels  ne  have  recom- 
mended are  reasonable  and  prudent  giv- 
en the  economic  and  fiscal  problems  here 
at  home  and  our  needs  as  a  nation 
abroad.  The  bill  represents  more  than  a 
year  of  deUberation  by  our  subcommit- 
tee. It  will  provide  for  a  low-profile  for- 
eign aid  program  for  the  3  months  re- 
maining in  the  1975  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  this  bill  ap- 
propriates only  for  tlie  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year — In  other  words,  April,  May, 
and  June — 90  days. 

There  is  something  within  this  appro- 
priation to  appeal  to  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  most  everyone.  For  those  inter- 
ested in  assisting  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  population  control— there  is  $100 
million  recommended.  For  those  who  feel 
we  should  do  more  for  Israel  and  peace 
in  the  Middle  East— tlie  bill  calls  for  $300 
million  in  military  credit  sales  for  Israel 
$100  milUon  of  this  is  a  grant  and  a  $324 
ilion  grant  under  supporting  assistance 
for  Israel. 

The  bill  also  earmarks  $250  million 
supporting  assistance  for  Egypt  and  $77 
miUion  for  Jordan  and,  incidentally, 
Syria  will  be  the  recipient  of  some  of  the 
supporting  assistance  called  for  in  this 
recommendation.  So  we  are.  by  this 
means,  supporting  our  Secretary  of  State 
in  his  efforts  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  problems  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  thrse  wiio  feel  that  we  should  con- 
tinue our  interest  in  International  orga- 
nizations and  programs,  the  bill  provides 
$115  million.  I  know  there  is  considerable 
interest  in  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad.  This  year  we  have  not  ear- 
marked sums  for  specific  institutions, 
but  the  amoiu>t  of  $17.5  million  Is  in  the 
bill  for  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad. 

Tlie  United  States  continues  its  inter- 
est by  providing  additional  siuns  for  our 
participation  in  the  Indus  Basin  develop- 
ment project,  the  program  for  irrigation 
and  electricity  for  India  and  Pakistan. 
We  participate  along  with  other  donors 
such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  West 
Germany,  in  this  development  program. 
Thirty  million  dollars  is  recommended 
for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  with  expec- 
tation that  the  refugees  of  Cyprus  will 
receive  some  $20  million  of  this  amount. 
Tlie  committee  is  recommending  for 
postwar  reconstruction  in  Indochina  the 
amount  of  $440  million  which  is  about 
half  that  which  was  requested.  But,  it  is 
intended  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
refugees,  and  victims,  and  orphans  whose 
lives  have  been  disrupted  by  the  war. 
It  is  to  provide  essential  imported  com- 
modities which  those  economies  need  to 
survive  and  to  help  to  reconstruct  the 
physical  damages  of  years  of  war.  All  in 
all,  it  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  our 
humanitarian  responsibility  in  a  world 
that  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller  each 
year. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Feitwick)  . 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  an 
era  of  increasing  interdependence,  we  as 
a  people  are  more  and  more  affected  by 
the  results  of  global  problems,  such  as 
shortages  in  food  and  energy.  Events  in 
developing  countries  thousands  of  miles 
away,  which  10  years  ago  would  have 
been  cf  only  passing  interest  to  us,  todty 
may  mean  the  difterence  between  pros- 
perity and  hard  times.  We  know  now  that 
a  crop  failure  in  Asia  can  result  in  higher 
bread  prices  in  Milwaukee,  a  shortage  of 
oil  in  Af lica  may  result  in  higher  copper 
prices  in  Schenectady,  and  a  famine  in 
Latin  America  can  mean  higher  gas 
costs  in  New  York. 

Even  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
own  prosperity  depends,  in  a  very  real 
way,  on  the  economic  health  of  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  the  economies  of  Africa. 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Americans  to- 
day have  investments  of  over  $20  billion 
in  these  developing  countries,  and  that 
figure  Ls  rising  rapidly. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  a  generous  people. 
When  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  conducted  a  Harris  poll  of  the 
American  people  last  December,  they 
found  that  86  percent  of  the  American 
people  feel  that  an  important  goal  of 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  the 
improvement  of  living  standards  in  less 
developed  countries:  79  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  our  giving  for- 
eign economic  assistance,  if  they  are  sure 
that  it  would  help  the  people  of  the  re- 
cipient nations:  and  74  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  go  with- 
out meat  1  day  each  week  in  order  to 
send  more  food  to  help  nations  with  food 
shortages. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  given  this 
overvihelming  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  well  as  the  clear  eco- 
nomic interest  which  our  economy  has  in 
the  growth  of  the  developing  countries, 
why  we  should  hear  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  calling  for  massive  cut- 
backs in  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Although  we 
have  been  generous  with  aid  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  world,  it  is 
Important  that  we  not  exaggerate  the 
volume  of  our  aid.  Since  1968,  total  U.S. 
economic  a.ssistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries has  dropped  dramatically,  when 
viewed  in  constant  dollars. 

That  means  that  the  real  volume  of 
U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  has  not 
been  growing,  as  some  claim,  but  rather 
falling  off.  The  administration's  request 
would  continue  this  decline,  but  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  it  fall  off  dra- 
matically. All  of  this,  while  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  on  tliese 
developing  countries  for  raw  materials. 

Perhaps  the  cuts  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand in  this  bill  are  for  food  assist- 
ance and  international  organizations. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  asks  us 
to  cut  U.S.  food  aid  to  less  than  half  the 
amount  authorized.  This  money  is  used 
to  assist  farmers  in  countries  with  food  ' 
shortages,  so  that  they  may  increase 
their  yields,  and  feed  their  own  people. 

U.S.  voluntary  contributions  to  such 
International  organizations  as  the  U.N. 
Develoi^ment  Program  and  the  UJf. 
Child rens  Fund,  are  combined  with  the 
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contributions  of  other  countries  to  help 
the  people  of  developing  countries  help 
themselves.  The  UNDP  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  poorer  countries  so 
that  they  may  Increase  their  own  pros- 
perity, while  the  Children's  Fund  helps 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves;  the 
young  children  of  the  poorer  coimtries. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  asks  that 
we  cut  these  programs  by  40  percent 
from  their  authorized  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  look  closely  at  the  effects  which  this 
bill,  if  approved  without  amendments, 
would  have  on  the  poor  and  hungry  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  on  the  efforts  of  many 
countries  to  lift  themselves  out  of  pov- 
erty, and  on  our  own  economy  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
personal  word. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  ol 
this  House  have  seen  undernourished 
children  with  their  own  eyes  or  have  seen  , 
children  so  malnoinished  that  they  could 
no  longer  absorb  any  food  at  all.  They 
have  to  be  fed  Intravenously  before  their 
bodies  can  accept  food.  There  is  no  way 
of  describing  what  this  is,  what  famine 
Is,  to  people  like  us  In  these  United 
States,  thank  God.  However,  when  one 
Mas  seen  it  and  when  we  think  of  cutting 
wt!iBit  needs  to  be  given  to  these  clilldren, 
it  becomes  Incomprehensible. 

We  are  only  asked  to  give  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  our  table.  It  is  not  a  big  cut 
in  what  we  have.  It  Is  the  crumbs  from 
our  table. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  I  think  we  were  told 
many  years  ago  what  our  responsibility 
was  in  that  regard. 

I  thsink  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  ChtUrman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  for  her  excel- 
lent speech  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  certainly  can  answer  her  by  saying 
that  I  have  seen  the  eyes  of  hungry 
people  and  malnourished  people 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  been  on 
this  committee  longer,  I  guess,  than  any- 
one but  the  chairman. 

I  am  not  one  for  going  to  capitals  of 
the  world,  but  I  have  been  out  in  the  field. 
I  have  been  to  leper  colonies.  I  have  been 
to  projects  that  I  started  up  in  the  boon- 
docks of  Liberia  for  midwlves.  I  have 
worked  on  food  programs  all  over  the 
world  and  have  tangled  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  many,  many  times  to  get 
more  money  for  food  and  for  the  human- 
itarian programs  in  this  bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  go  back  and  read  the 
stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  the  last  10  days  on  the 
food  for  peace  program.  Read  how 
some  of  this  is  being  wasted,  and  the 
kind  of  ball  games  that  sure  going  on  in 
our  food  for  peace  programs. 

Believe  me,  I  am  more  than  a  little 
concerned.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
taxpayers'  dollar.  I  am  concerned  about 
that  man  who  works  In  the  shop,  who 
has  three  or  four  children,  and  cannot 
afford  to  send  them  to  college.  He  is 
breaking  his  back  out  there,  and  here 


we  are  taking  his  tax  money  and  sending 
it  all  over  the  world.  A  lot  of  it  Is  being 
abused. 

I  think  there  is  enough  money  In  this 
bill.  Believe  me,  if  one  goes  back  and 
checks  the  great  debates  that  we  have 
had,  gohig  back  to  my  first  debate  on 
this,  he  will  know  that  I  will  not  have  to 
show  my  credentials.  I  fought  the  present 
President,  Jerry  Ford,  and  Mel  Laird, 
and  all  the  others  on  this  foreign  aid 
program,  on  many  occasions. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  I  want  to 
be  very  careful.  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  none  of  this  money  in  this  bill  is 
being  wasted.  I  thuik  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chan-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts very  much  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  speak  about  the  delivery  of 
food.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  the 
food  has  not  been  handled  as  we  would 
wish,  and  I  think  it  is  the  obligation  of 
this  Nation  to  its  taxpayers  and  to  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving 
the  food  to  be  concerned  with  the  method 
of  delivei-y.  However,  I  have  seen  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  Lutherans, 
CARE,  World  Vision,  and  other  handing 
out,  without  any  question  of  any  graft  or 
conniption  or  waste,  20  tons  of  food  a 
day  which  Is  handed  to  the  refugees. 

When  one  sees  what  they  are  doing 
with  what  we  give  them,  certainly  we 
should  try  to  increase  the  proportion 
that  is  given  through  these  magnificent 
agencies.  But  when  one  sees  women  with 
dying  children  in  their  arms,  I  will  say 
this:  Nobody  is  more  careful  about  the 
taxpayers'  pay  envelopes  than  I  am,  but 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  wish  us  to 
do  this.  In  fact,  every  poll  reveals  that 
70  or  80  percent  of  the  people  wish  us  to 
help. 

It  is  our  obligation,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mass£u:husetts  (Mr.  Conte)  , 
to  make  sm^  that  it  Is  properly  deliv- 
ered, but  we  cannot  avoid  the  obligation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 
As  1  just  finished  telling  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  I  also  have 
seen  the  food  programs  in  Hong  Kong 
with  the  Catholic  Relief  Organization 
under  Monsignor  Romenello,  also  known 
as  the  Noodle  King.  This  was  when  the 
refugees  were  coming  over  the  border, 
spUling  over  the  border  at  100,000  peo- 
ple a  day.  I  have  been  through  the  Lu- 
theran food  programs,  and  all  the  others, 
but  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  if  she  would  read  the 
Post  in  regard  to  the  Pood  for  Peace 
program,  and  read  about  some  of  the 
abuses,  that  the  gentlewoman  would 
agree  with  me,  that  we  have  to  keep  a 
better  eye  on  these  programs. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  I  understand  the 
problem  tiiat  we  are  faced  with  here,  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  food-for-peace 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  that  is  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  FRASER.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
other  pi'ograms. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 


Mr.  FRASER.  One  of  the  tilings  that 
concerns  me  is  the  very  large  cut  in  the 
U.N.   voluntary  contributions.  The  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  if  we  leave  the 
figure  as  it  Is  the  United  States  will  rank 
60th  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
relation  to  oiu:  GNP  In  the  proportion  of 
money  we  give  to  the  development  pro- 
grams of  the  U.N.  I  see  this  as  a  disin- 
tegration of  American  policy,  and  I  won- 
der if  this  is  a  mistake?  If  the  United 
States   carmot  hold   firm   and   .support 
something   like   the   U.N.   development 
program  then  we  might  as  well  get  out 
of  the  world,  and  say  we  have  abandoned 
any  responsible  leadership,  and  that  we 
just  want  to  retire  and  concentrate  on 
our  ovim  domestic  worries  which  are  con- 
siderable. 
But  I  thuik  we  can  do  better. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts agree  that  the  cut  in  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Is  pretty  large? 
Mr.  CONTE.  It  is,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  it.  The  thing  that  came  up  in  the 
executive  session  when  we  were  marking 
Up  the  bill  was  that  we  had  been  going 
under  a  continuing  resolution  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time,  for  some  ten  months, 
and — ^I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
I  am  trying  to  find  this  In  my  prepared 
statement — the  figure  for  the  Interna- 
tional Organization  Program 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  figure  L-^  $115 
million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  $115  million  for  the 
International  Organization  Programs? 
Mr.  PHASER.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Mr.  CONTE.  And  the  chairman  claims 
that  there  is  $94.2  million  In  the  pipe- 
line. Is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  knows  that  the  pipe- 
line is  a  very  elusive  matter.  The  Defense 
Department  always  carries  billions  and 
b*'iicns  of  dollars  in  Its  pipeline,  and  If 
we  were  to  apply  that  same  reasoning 
there  we  would  have  to  cut  off  defense 
appropriations  until  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  used  up  all  that  was  in  the 
pipeline. 

I  might  add  that  funds  in  the  pipeline 
are  a  valuable  thing  to  have  because  it 
means  that  we  are  spending  the  money 

carefully.  

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  go  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  a  rea- 
sonable request. 

The  whole  trouble  with  this  bill — and 
let  us  speak  frankly — as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  will  probably  pass  the  bill  here 
and  then  the  Senate  will  pass  a  bill  over 
there,  and  then  we  will  get  together  in 
conference  and  then  we  will  come  out 
with  a  compromise  flgiure  In  conference. 
I  stand,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota knows,  with  his  position,  and  my 
feehngs  on  the  International  organiza- 
tions run  along  with  the  gentleman's 
thinking. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  been  as 
sound  as  that  of  anybody  In  this  House 
in  these  areas  of  responsibility.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  deeply  concerned,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  feels  that 
there  Is  some  way  we  can  change  these 
provisions  of  the  bill. 
ICr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  before  the 
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day  is  over  we  could  sit  down  and  v.ork 
out  something. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  tried  very  hard  to  write  a  balanced 
bill.  It  may  seem  a  little  small  in  some 
of  the  areas,  but  when  you  put  all  of  the 
pieces  together  then  it  grows  into  stag- 
gering sums. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  observation: 
In  the  Children's  Fimd  for  1974,  they 
have  $15  million.  The  budget  for  1975  was 
$15  million,  and  under  this  legislation 
they  continue  to  spend  $15  million.  This 
is  one  program  where  we  make  no  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  understand  the  problem,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  knows, 
and  I  recognize  that  this  agency  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  work. 
I  do  not  want  to  violate  my  committee's 
position,  but  perhaps  before  the  day  is 
over  we  might  be  able  to  reach  some 
sort  of  a  compromise,  or  something  look- 
ing toward  a  compromise,  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding; 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man). It  has  been  a  long  and  tortuous 
route  to  the  floor  for  this  bill,  and  It  is 
largely  through  the  unflagging  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  our  cliairman  that  we 
are  here  today. 

I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
know  my  record  on  foreign  assistance. 
The  foreign  assistance  program  Is  an  in- 
tegral foreign  policy  instrument  and  I 
have  supported  that  program  through- 
out my  years  of  service  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bills  that  I  have  seen,  considering 
the  current  state  of  our  economy. 

The  bill  which  you  have  before  you 
may  be  called  austere,  but  we  are  In  need 
of  austerity.  This  bill  provides  for  a  total 
of  approximately  $3.5  billion  in  new  obli- 
gated authority.  This  amount  is  $2.3  bil- 
lion less  than  last  year,  and  $2.4  billion 
below  the  administration's  request.  In 
fact,  it  Is  even  slightly  below  the  continu- 
ing resolution  imder  which  the  foreign 
assistance  program  is  currently  operat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  some  of  tlie  features  of  this  bill 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  bill 
worthy  of  every  Member's  support 

For  development  assistance,  which  Is 
where  scnne  of  the  most  valuable  work  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program  Is  con- 
ducted, the  committee  proposes  $498  mil- 
lion In  new  budget  authority.  Now  this 
may  look  like  a  meat  ax  has  been  taken 
to  It.  because  it  is  $87  million  below  last 
year's  level.  But  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  sums  amounting  to  $256 
million  in  transfers,  receipts,  reimburse- 
ments, and  recoveries  in  this  category. 
When  these  are  included,  you  end  up 
with  a  program  for  development  assist- 
ance which  ia  $169  million  above  last 
year's.  Certainly  not  extravagant  by  any 
means,  but  adequate  to  maintain  the 
program  at  or  above  last  year's  level. 

Under  the  category  of  assistance  to 
Portugal  and  Its  wrtonles  In  Africa,  the 
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committee  recommends  $20  million.  At 
my  request,  and  with  the  support  of  my 
colleagues,  $10  million  of  this  has  been 

earmarked  specifically  for  the  colonies 

$5  million  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  $5  million  for  Mozambique,  Angola, 
and  Guinea-Bissau. 

This  money  has  been  earmarked  in 
order  to  insure  that  assistance  goes  to 
the  African  colonies.  Without  such  ear- 
marking. It  is  Ukely  that  all  of  the  funds 
in  this  paragraph  would  go  to  Portugal 
itself,  and  none  to  its  colonies. 

The  need  for  assistance  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Tliese 
islands  suffer  from  a  5-year  drought,  with 
no  relief  in  sight.  Assistance  Is  particu- 
larly needed  now,  as  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment becomes  increasingly  unable 
and  reluctant  to  support  the  colony  at 
the  needed  level. 

Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau  are  also  In  need  of  assistance. 
Years  of  Insurgent  warfare  have  left  the 
economies  of  the  colonies  nearly  pros- 
trate. In  addition,  Mozambique  recently 
suffered  a  severe  flood  requiring  substan- 
tial relief. 

The  colonies  are  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources and  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
provide  developmental  assistance  now, 
so  that  a  history  of  mutual  cooperation 
between  us  will  exist  when  Independence 
occurs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  been  reading  of  recent 
events  in  Portugal  with  some  alarm.  But 
after  talking  to  people  at  the  Iberian 
desk  at  the  State  Department.  I  think 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Portugal. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  dur- 
ing the  last  Middle  East  war,  when 
some  of  our  allies  in  Europe  would  not 
let  us  overfly  their  coimtries  to  resupply 
Israel,  we  were  able  to  use  the  facilities 
In  the  Azores.  For  this  reason.  I  feel  that 
it  Is  imperative  that  we  maintain  our 
good  relations  with  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  this  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  provided 
for  substantial  sums  for  the  Middle  East 
In  security  supporting  assistance  and  the 
Middle  East  special  requirements  fimd. 
These  funds  represent  a  substantial 
commitment  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  also  provided  fimds  for  the 
assistance  of  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  deals 
with  the  many  remMnsIblllties  which  we 
face  as  a  leader  of  nations.  These  funds 
will  help  us  as  we  strive  to  maintain 
world  security  while  assisting  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  world  political  and  economic 
community. 

I  might  add  a  warning  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  an  Inten- 
tion to  increase  parts  of  this  bill. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  In  a 
period  of  severe  economic  crisis.  Yester- 
day this  body  passed  a  $5.9  billion  bill  for 
emergency  employment  assistance.  AC  a 
time  when  we  face  these  problems  at 
home,  we  must  temper  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  to  fit  the  domestic 
situation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 


reported  out  a  bill  which  has  been  cut 
to  reflect  that  situation. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  bill   before   you 
meets  ova  foreign  commitments  and  our 
humanitarian  concerns.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  bill. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  under  the  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  have  put 
together  a  responsible  foreign  aid  bill. 
We  have  cut  much  of  the  fat  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  are  presenting  to  the 
Members  what  can  fairly  be  said  to  be 
a  lean  foreign  aid  program.  The  total  bill 
is  41  percent  less  than  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request.  It  is  40  percent  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1974  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  even  somewhat  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  figure. 

Cuts  In  the  foreign  aid  are  found 
throughout  the  bill.  Economic  assistance 
has  been  cut  39  percent  imder  the  ad- 
ministration request.  Grant  military  aid 
has  been  cut  59  percent  below  the  ad- 
ministration request.  Funds  for  multi- 
lateral development  banks  are  48  per- 
cent below  the  administration  request.  ' 
We  would  be  hard  put  to  find  any  other 
appropriation  bill  that  has  been  so 
shai-ply  cut,  relatively,  below  the  admin- 
istration budget. 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  has  been 
able  to  provide  the  aid  that  Israel  needs 
to  remain  strong  and  seciu-e.  The  bill 
includes  $665  million  for  Israel  through 
security  supporting  assistance,  foreign 
military  credit  sales,  and  assistance  for 
Soviet  refugees.  For  those  who  might 
think  this  is  too  much  money  for  Israel, 
let  me  remind  them  that  Israel's  adver- 
saries have  been  getting  much  more  for- 
eigp  aid  from  many  donors.  Including 
the  United  States.  I  estimated  In  the 
course  of  recent  hearings  on  foreign  aid 
that  the  amount  for  Israel  In  this  bill 
Is  approximately  one-third  of  what  the 
three    confrontation    Arab    countries, 
Syiia,  Jordan,  and  Egypt,  have  been  get- 
ting in  aid  from  all  various  sources,  In- 
cludhig  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Arab  oil  producers.  We 
have  given  what  was  requested  for  Israel 
and  this  Is  fuH  funding  of  the  request  by 
the  administration  for  Israel. 

The  largest  part  of  the  development 
assistance  is  allocated  to  aid  to  help  the 
developing  nations  grow  more  food. 

One  of  my  chief  reservations  about 
aid  at  this  particular  time  concerns  aid 
to  India.  India  Is  limited  to  $50  million  in 
bilateral  economic  aid  under  this  bill  but 
will  probably  also  receive  $54  milhon  for 
306,000  tons  of  food  aid  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  and  several  hundred 
million  dollars  In  aid  from  International 
financial  Institutions,  such  as  IDA. 

In  my  separate  views  on  India,  I  urge 
India  and  its  aid  donors  to  emphasize  a 
different  approach  to  development.  De- 
veloping nations  must  emphasize  light  or 
Intermediate  capital  In  order  to  give ' 
small  farmers  and  the  nunl  poor— the 
majority  of  the  populations  of  India  and 
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of  most  developing  countries — the  tools    Nigeria    - 6.6  not  believe  tluit  we  are  asking  too  much 

to  increase  their  productivity  in  agricul-    Bra?ii 5.5  in  requiring  that  these  wealthy  nations — 

ture  and  In  other  activities.  we  will  note  that  Saudi  Arabia,  an  nations  which  have  participated  in  the 

Emphasis  on  light  capital,  or  inter-  oPEC  coimtry,  has  financial  holdings  of  recent    oil    embargo    and    which    have 

mediate  technology,  would  enable  India  an  estimated  $14.3  billion.  It  is  listed  as  Plede!,ed  credit  to  other  nations— meet 

to  make  use  of  its  greatest  resource — the  the  nation  with  the  third  greatest  finan-  ^^^'r  long-standing  obUgations. 

idle  time  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  In-  cial  reserve.  Saudi  Arabia  has  a  total  out-  *^'-  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman    :  .\  iclri 

dians.  India's  development  strategy  of  standing  indebtedness  to  the  U.S.  Gov-  s"<^'"  ^"-^^^  ^  ^^  "^ay  consume  to  the 

the  past,  which  foreign  aid  has  encour-  ernment  on  financial  credits  of  $40.9  eentlenian  from  California  <Mr.  I.ago- 

aged,  has  emphasized  heavy  Industi-y  and  million  as  of  June  30,  1974.  Ifc  .should  m/'ksu^o). 

large  capital  projects.  Combhied  with  be  remembered,  in  addition,  that  Saudi  ^^-  LAGOI.LARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman. 

India's  over  $2  billion  in  annual  defense  Arabia  participated  in  the  oil  embargo  i^^^  yesterday  Uus  House  adopted  an 

expenditures,  these  developmeiit  policies  of  last  year.  emtrtiency  .lobs  apDiopriations  bill  total - 

have  prevented  the  hundreds  of  millions  it  isTepoited  that  Venezuela,  another  "^^  sLmost  $G  billion.  A  substitute  bill  for 

of  India's  poor  people  from  gaining  ac-  oil  pi-oducing  country,  has  a  financial  re-  ^^^  '^'*'*^  amount  was  rejected  .-.s  in- 

cess  to  the  simple  tools  and  re.sources.  serve  of  almost  $7  bilUon  Also,  Venezu-  a^t-^^uate.   loday  wo  are  being  asked  to 

the  mtermediate  technology,  that  would  ela  had  an  outstanding  debt  of  $213.7  approve  a  foreign  as-istance  bill  t'.tf,Un^ 

enable  them  to  increase  their  standards  million  on  US    credits  as  of  June  of  aln^ost  S3. 5  billion.  That  is  over  $9  billion 

of  living.  last  year.  in  jusl  2  days. 

Intermediate     technology     is     what  Another  OPEC  nation,  Iran,  has  an  Now  I  recognize  the  urgent  ncid  loj 

Gandhi  urged  decades  ago.  when  he  ad-  estimated  financial  reserve  of  $8.3  bil-  »»«">    ^^  these  pru^rams,  particilai  )^ 

vocated  cottage  industries.  He  was  very  jion.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  this  na-  ^'^  ^  Israel.  However,  I  also  recognize 

specific  on  this.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  lost  tion  owes  our  government  approximately  ^  raUier  urgent  problem  developing  «itli 

sight  of  what  is  necessary  for  India.  If  $i,i07  million.  ^^  ^^^*'  °^  °"^'  deficit  this  year  and 

India  does  not  take  a  very  different  ap-  Fiance  is  another  of  the  15  naUons  in  "®'**-  ■''^"<^  ^  wonder,  how  long  can  we 

proach.  there  Is  no  hope  of  India's  escap-  the  world  with  the  most  substantial  fi-  ^^^^  ^^^  "P'  ^  colleague  hi  the  Senate 

ing  from  the  morass  of  poverty  and  nancial  holdings.  In  addition,  France  has  ^^  °'*^«*"  <**y  noted  that  every  $10  bU- 

hunger  in  which  its  people  find  them-  a  principal  and  interest  due  and  impaid  ^°"  ^"  deficit  we  approve  means  a  loss 

selves  now.  Not  all  the  wealth  of  the  to  the  United  States  from  World  War  I  °^  500,000  housing  starts  and  1  million 

United  States  nor  that  of  the  oU  pro-  of  over  $6.5  billion.  She  also  owes  the  ^°^^-  ^^  ^^^  th:s  estimate  on  the  ef- 

duclng  countries,  even  If  concentrated  United  States  $349.1  miUion  for  credits  '^^*  °^  Government  borrowing  on  tlie 

in  India,  could  provide  productive  em-  extended.  Tliis  at  a  time  when  France  capital  market.  Every  time  we  go  in  the 

ployment  of   India's   people   under  Its  has  seen  fit  to  pledge  an  estimated  $2.8  ^^^^-  ^^^^  **»  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Increase  the 

current  development  strategy.  What  I  billion  in  credits  to  Russia.  France  leads  deficit,   we  are  making  a   decision   to 

am  saying  for  India  can  be  said  also  for  t»ie  list  of  countries  in  the  amount  of  ehminate  a  certain  number  of  prcpcc- 

other  developing  countries.  credit  committed  to  Russia.  **^^  ^^^  ^°'^^  '"  **^^  private  sector,  by 

I  wish  to  commencf  agahi  the  distin-  The  United  Kingdom  has  a  financial  IS^^V'^  the  market  of  needed  capital, 

guished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera-  )oser\e  of  about  $6.9  billion.  She  has  an  ^^«  irony  of  the  situation  surely  cannot 

tions  Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  unpaid  balance  in  principal  and  interest  escape  public  notice.  At  the  same  time 

Louisiana  (Mi-.  Passman)  ,  who  has  shown  due  the  United  States  from  World  War  '^^  ^o  into  the  hole  to  creaie   public 

Ills  detaUed  knowledge  of  the  foreign  aid  I  of  well  over  $9  bUlion.  This  is  in  addi-  servjce  jobs  or  any  other  purpose,  we  are 

progi-am  in  his  management  of  this  bill,  tion  to  $3,651.1  million  in  outstandhig  aao^ne  to  the  problem  of  unemployment 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  indebtedness  for  U.S.  Government  cred-  ^^.  restricting  the  creation  of  jobfr  in  the 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tiie  its.  She  Is  also  second  among  nations  In  Pnvate  sector. 

gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr.  credits  pledged  to  the  Soviet  Union.  fr  .?I?°*t?®^  -^^   ^^   colleagucF    once 

ScHULZE) .  West  Germany  is  currently  the  only  said,    the  hurnder  I  go,  the  behmder  I 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chahman.  at  the  nation  which  has  a  gieater  financial  re-  ^^\-  ^...  ...   ..      . .    ^  .  „^  „^_„  . 

time  we  are  considering  a  foreign  assist-  serve  than  the  United  States.  It  is  Im-  „,^,f  J"^*  rSL   wl^Lnrft  ^Z^^i,Z 

ance  bill  which  would  appropriate  $5.9  Po^^'ant  to  note  that  West  Germany  has  "f  i^w^Lrlhr^^  off^l  ^^"l"'"! 

billion  for  foreign  assistance   and  re-  granted  $1.5  billion  in  credit.s  to  the  So-  *°hc  ^    hn^.    wT  l^Lf^ifi  "^h  n  ^ 

lated  programs,  I  believe  It  is  appropri-  viet  Union.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger-  i°^!.,"l^°°}^  ,JL  «^fi^  i!^     ?      ' 

ate    to    caU    to    the    attention    of    my  many  has  an  outstanding  indebtedness  °I^r^.?^  ^^^  ?^J^o    Ttl  ^n  "'*'"' 

coUeagues  some  vei-y  interestmg  figures,  on   U.S.   Government  credits   of   $88.5  ?"^-.  J°  ^  hI?,'?  o^f    L^.h  ^^^1%''' 

The  U.S.  estimated  financialrescrves,  million.  SI  J^Jiit^  a.^n'i  f.^l'^.^n  .^^^^ 

including  holdhigs  of  gold,  dollars,  and  With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  am  now  f^'^ffilK^^yfJZ*^^^^^.     Z^ 

other  monetai-y  resei-ves,  is  $16.1  billion.  caUing  upon  the  President  to  witlihold  ^^m  J?  be  two  go  ng  the  other  way.  We 

Considermg  this  with  our  budget  deficit  any  funds  available  under  the  Foreign  J^L\t,n!!fil?«°V^  oi^  ^ 

and  our  deteriorathig  balance-of-pay-  As.sistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro-  ''^AiLr^^  „"rii°"'^*j,°V»„.         .     ,^. 

ments    situation,    and    comparing    our  Priation  Act  of  1975  to  any  country  with  ^„T^  hf.n  I  i^^i    J?h         ,h      ?    J"^ 

financial  reserves  to  those  of  various  a  financial  reserve  of  $5.5  billion  or  more  HJ^^.'^SJ  l^^f^?    n    Yk      .  ^''^*,'°' 

other  nations,  should  give  us  pause  for  until  such  time  as  said  country  has  repaid  "  Presented  mdividually,  that  Is,  aid  lo 

thought.  Its  debt  to  the  United  States,  or  up  to  "^e^ 

Accordlne  to  the  US  News  and  World  ^^  Percent  of  its  financial  resei-ve  hold-  »,„^^;,£^^"™*"'  ^®  cannot  afford  this 

■D^<^r\,      u  o   T;.Jc^1        world  .  bill.  What  Is  more,  it  does  not  make 

Report  of  March  3,  1975    there  are  15  J^-    -  ^     ,j^    suseestlon    I  am  not  sense  the  way  it  is  written.  I  am  going 

nations  with  substantial  financial  hold-  f?  onermg  uus  suggestion,  i  am  not  .                                                  roiipni7n..« 

Ings.  These  nations  and  their  resei-ves  S*"'"?  V^^^  the  undei-developed  or  un-  ^  do  thrsame                         colleagues 

are  as  follows-  derprmleged  nations  to  sacrifice  or  fore-  ,^°  DfoQ,,f;„  ,-    ,^»,  . 

in  buiionsi  «o  ^^^  f"»ds-  The  total  financial  assets  ^  ^^.^v  ^^^}^^  Y'l'  Chairman.  I  y,  on- 
West  Germany  '^''*"^°"*'                 ,32  7  of  those  countries  in  the  aforementioned  ^«^  "^  ^^  d  stinguished  genUeman  from 

United  ste^::::" le  I  Ust  with  tHe  exclusion  of  the  United  Kansas  could  yield  more  time?  I  have 

Saudi  Arabia n.-Iirmr    14.' 3  States  is  $137.7  billion.  Thet:e  nations  one  further  request. 

Japan 13.6  cannot  be  categorized  as  "have-nots."  I  **''•     SHRIVER.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 

Switzerland  9.0  am  only  suggesting  that  those  nations  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Iroin 

f""^<* 8»  which  have  fhiancial  commitments  to  New  York  (Mr.  Otttoger). 

Nettierfanii 70  **^®  United  States,  and  which  have  the  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 

United  Kingdom     I                              6  9  therewithal  to  meet  their  obligations,  be  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 

itaiy Ilinilllllll"             6  9  '^'luired  to  do  so  prior  to  recei^-ing  fur-  ment  to  restore  to  this  appropriation  the 

Venezuela  -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     %.t  ther  assistance.  amount  that  was  authorized  by  both  Uie 

Spain 6.6  Given  our  projected  budget  deficit  and  House  and  the  Senate  for  family  plan- 

*'***a<i*  »•«  our  balance-of-payments  situation,  I  do  ning.    health,    and    population    control 
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prcgraras.  The  amount  authorized  was 
$165  million,  of  which  $15  million  was  for 
the  health  programs,  leaving  $150  million 
for  population  control.  The  amount  that 
is  appropriated  in  this  bill  is  only  $115 
million,  of  which  $100  million  goes  for 
the  population  control  programs. 

There  are  four  urgent  reasons  why  this 
amendment  should  be  approved: 

Fiibt,  tiie  population  crisis  is  becoming 
more  lu'gent  than  e'/er  before  m  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Eveiy  year  75  million 
more  people,  the  equivalent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Pakistan,  are  added  to  the 
world,  and  60  million  of  these  are  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  More  then  40 
percent  of  the  population  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  is  under  age  15.  They 
are  the  potential  parents  of  the  next  two 
decades  and  unless  this  built-in  momen- 
tum for  population  growth  is  checked 
now,  the  vrorld  could  reach  8  billion 
people  by  2000.  This  population  increase 
\'.ould  practically  cancel  cut  tlie  bene- 
ficial effects  of  all  the  rest  of  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  and  leave 
individuals  poorer  and  hungrier  tlian 
before. 

Second,  at  lait,  as  a  result  of  a  decade 
of  spadework  and  the  important  World 
Population  Conference  in  Bucharest  in 
Augiist  1974  and  the  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  in  November  1974,  the  developing 
countries  have  recognized  the  urgency  of 
the  population  problem.  It  was  agreed, 
by  a  consensus  of  136  governments,  that 
every  couple  in  their  reproductive  years 
has  the  right  to  information  and  means 
to  control  the  size  of  their  families.  Over- 
all, it  is  estimated  that  this  will  cost  about 
$1  per  capita  or  about  $1  billion  annually, 
most  of  which  must  be  supplied  by  the 
developing  coimtries  themselves,  but  U.S. 
help  on  a  matching  basis  is  also  necessary. 

Tliird,  last  year  AID  funds  for  popula- 
tion were  cut  back  to  $112.5  million,  at 
the  very  time  that  requests  for  fimding 
from  less  developing  country  govern- 
ments and  qualified  private  agencies  were 
increasing.  This  cut  was  maintained  over 
9  montlis  of  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  program.  Some  of  the 
liealth,  family  planning,  and  population 
control  projects  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  poorest  nations,  if  the  pres- 
ent cut  stands,  are: 

International  Planned  Parenthood,  $2 
million. 

U.N.  Peculation  Fund,  $5  million. 

World  fertility  survey,  $1  mllUon. 

International  fertility  research,  $1 
million. 

Additional  contraceptive  supplies,  $5.5 
million. 

And  as  examples  for  health  and  fam- 
ily plaiuiing  programs  that  would  be  cut: 

Kenya,  $500,000. 

Laos,  $375,000. 

El  Salvador,  $735,000. 

Haiti,  $144,000. 

Honduras.  $168,000. 

Bangladesh,  $1,130,000. 

Pakistan.  $356,000. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  eliminate 
these  programs  because  without  checks 
on  population  growth,  the  need  for  other 
kinds  of  humanitarian  assistance  such 
as  food,  clothes,  housing,  will  grow  at  a 
much  faster  rate. 

Fourth,  the  people  themselves  in  de- 


veloping coimtries  are  learning  about 
family  planning  and  beginning  to  use  the 
methods  and  techniques  that  have  been 
proved  effective.  Birth  rates  have  fallen 
markedly  in  countries  like  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Egypt,  Fiji,  Hong  Kong,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  Mauritius,  Puerto  Rico, 
Singapore.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and 
Taiwan  where  family  plarming  services 
were  fully  providad.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  countries  like  Algeria,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Ghana,  Mexico,  Venezula,  and  Syria 
where  family  planning  and  contracep- 
tives were  not  available,  bu'th  rates  did 
not  fall,  in  fact  tliey  increased  some- 
what. Where  once  educational  programs 
were  needed  to  alert  people  to  the  prob- 
lem, today  the  demand  for  family  plan- 
nin?  in  many  areas  is  growing  faster 
than  AID  can  meet  it.  Let  me  quote  the 
testimony  of  the  Church  World  Service 
i-epresentative  from  Bangladesh  last  De- 
cember before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs: 

Mr.  JosT.  Our  experience  In  the  village  area 
where  we  are  working  In  providing  contra- 
ceptives and  advice,  along  with  other  medical 
assistance,  is  that  when  we  began  our  famUy 
planning  clinic  and  began  asking  every  single 
woman  or  man  who  came  to  the  clinic  U 
they  would  like  to  practice  family  planning, 
would  like  advice  and  supplies  to  help  them 
do  so,  we  had  an  overwhelming  response 
from  more  than  66  percent  of  the  people  In 
this  village  area. 

They  said,  "Yes,  we  would  like  to  practice 
fp.m'ly  planning,  can  you  help  us?" 

It  Indicates  to  me  there  Is  large  unmet 
demand  in  Bangladesh  for  Information  and 
methods  of  contraception. 

We  can  talk  about  the  problem  of  the 
resistance  of  traditional  culture  to  family 
planning  and  so  forth;  but,  before  we  get 
to  the  point  of  having  to  deal  with  thoee 
problems  we  already  have  a  large  unmet 
demand  for  contraception  and  family  plan- 
ning. 

Oral  contraceptives  are  selling  on  the  black 
market  in  Bangladesh  for  10  times  the  price 
they  are  suppo-sed  to  be  sold.  There  Is  a  large 
unmet  demand  for  these  devices. 

I  think  that  AID  presently  has  a  program 
to  attempt  to  supply  this  gap. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  lot  that  needs  to  be 
done,  at  the  moment,  to  provide  the  means 
so  that  whatever  motivation  the  people  have 
can  be  met.  Then  the  additional  programs 
can  go  forward,  and  Increase  their  demand 
to  reduce  the  size  of  their  families. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with 
a  brief  word  about  Gen.  William  H. 
Draper,  Jr.,  who,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  was  a  persuasive  and  dedi- 
cated advocate  of  this  program.  Work- 
ing tirelessly  and  without  pay  at  an  age 
when  many  would  have  retii-ed  in  com- 
fort, he  alerted  U.N.  agencies  and  many 
foreign  governments  as  well  as  this  Con- 
gress to  the  population  problem,  just  as 
he  had  earlier  worked  for  and  built  sup- 
port for  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe  and 
the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  He  died  December  26  at  the 
age  of  80  but  the  work  that  he  did  in  the 
population  field  should  continue  for  the 
benefit  of  all  peoples. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  program 
that  is  more  cost  effective  than  this.  If 
we  can  be  successful  In  reducing  sub- 
stantially the  population  increases  in  un- 
developed countries,  we  are  going  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  demand  upon  us  to 
prevent  starvation,  misery,  the  lack  of 
adequate  clothing  and  housing.  We  are 


going  to  reduce  very  inequitable  situa- 
tions that  are  going  to  bring  about  tre- 
mendous pressures  on  the  world  In  the 
future  deriving  from  some  countries  in 
the  western  world  possessing  great  wealth 
and  increasing  their  consumption  of  re- 
sources, while  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  experience  the  prob- 
lems of  starvation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  wUl  yield. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  we  placed  in  his  hands  pos- 
itive facts  that  they  do  not  need  the 
money,  they  carmot  spend  it  wisely,  will 
the  gentleman  consider  the  facts? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will,  of  course. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  said  "facts."  I  said  if 
we  can  present  to  the  gentleman  positive 
facts  that  they  have  more  money  than 
they  need,  that  they  have  more  money 
than  they  can  spend,  that  they  have 
more  money  than  they  can  obligate,  will 
the  gentleman  listen? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will,  of  course,  listen 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  and  I 
congratulate  liim  on  the  fine  job  he  has 
done  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  Usten  when  I  respond  to  his  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  most  certainly  will. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Peimsylvania.  Do  we 
have  scientific  statistics  on  what  level  of 
total  world  population  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  world  can  sustain  and 
when  will  we  reach  that  population  level? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  have  such 
figures  available  to  me  right  here  and 
now,  but  I  know  we  are  considered  to  be 
pushing  very  close  to  that  limitation  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  further.  Is  the  gentle- 
man supporting  additional  funds  which 
can  in  any  way  be  used  for  abortion 
clinics? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  The  Congress,  in 
its  wisdom,  has  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  any  f imds  in  the  aid  bill  for  abor- 
tion. That  money  is  not  being  spent  In 
that  way. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chau-man,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Baxtman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  planned  to  speak  on  this  bill  but  I 
listened  to  my  colleagues  come  before  the 
House  and  expoimd  their  views,  almost 
all  of  them — in  fact,  all  of  them — in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  respond — I  wish  we  had  by  now 
adopted  the  suggestion  that  we  televise 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  I  think  that  If  the 
people  of  America  could  see  the  speakers 
here  today  and  could  hear  the  arguments 
made  in  favor  of  more  foreign  aid.  they 
probably  would  be  rubbing  their  eyes 
in  disbelief. 
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The  former  Senator  from  Nortli  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin) ,  recently  retired,  used 
to  say  "figures  do  not  lie,  but  liars  do 
figure."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  particular  report  is  filled  with  very 
interesUng  figmes.  read  in  ii\e  light  of 
our  national  economic  problems.  And 
here  we  are,  at  this  particular  mc»nent  in 
debate,  with  less  than  50  Members  pres- 
ent, debating  $31/2  billion,  which  is  al- 
most half  of  tiie  amount,  for  instance, 
we  appropriated  yesterday  for  the  cre- 
ation of  public  service  jobs  in  tliis  coun- 
try. 

But  contemplate  the  problems  in  this 
country,  with  a  national  debt  of  more 
than  $500  billion,  with  a  national  defi- 
cit predicted  to  be  at  least  $52  bilUon, 
more  realistically  $80  billion  witli  8  per- 
cent unemplojTnent,  and  we  are  asking 
tlie  American  taxpayers,  who  have  footed 
the  bin  for  more  than  28  years,  to  give 
away  another  $3^2  billion  of  their  taxes. 

Look  at  what  it  says  in  this  report,  on 
page  9:  Total  net  disbursements  to  for- 
eign nations  by  the  United  States,  1946- 
47,  $164,065,600,000.  That  Is  what  we 
gave  as  a  principal  sum.  We  did  not 
have  this  money  to  give  away,  so  we  had 
to  borrow  it.  What  did  the  borrowing 
cost?  The  committee  has  done  us  a  serv- 
ice in  telling  us  how  muclr  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  in  net  interest  dmmg  the  same 
period. 

It  cost  us  $105,731,600,000  in  interest 
alone  to  borrow  the  money  we  have  given 
away,  money  that  we  did  not  have.  So 
here  we  are  again  today  considermg  ap- 
propriating $3V2  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
And  again,  it  is  money  we  do  not  have. 

We  have  been  told  of  tlie  urgency  and 
the  need  for  this  appropriation,  but  on 
page  11  of  the  report  it  is  admitted 
cleai-ly  by  the  committee  that  the  xmex- 
pcnded  balances  remaining  in  the  for- 
eign aid  pipeline,  already  authorized  and 
not  spent,  are  $27,162,092,000.  That  is 
money  unexpended,  aheady  appropri- 
ated—$27  billion  plus. 

So  we  are  told  that,  in  view  of  tlie  prob- 
lems we  face  In  this  country,  pusliing 
9-percent  unemployment  and  facing  a 
huge  deficit  which  Is  causing  double-digit 
infiation,  almost  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  some  of  the 
polls  that  have  been  quoted  here  today, 
are  in  favor  of  appropriating  this  amount 
of  money;  appropriating  sums  for  coim- 
tries in  the  Mideast  that  are  raising  our 
oil  prices,  for  countries  in  South  Amer- 
ica that  are  hijacking  our  boats,  and 
for  other  countries  who  are  aiding  our 
enemies  to  fight  against  us.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  what  the  American  people 
want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues, who  came  from  Iowa,  some- 
times used  the  phrase — and  It  was  quite 
true— "Uncle  Sucker."  not  "Uncle  Sam." 
Yes,  we  are  humanitarian,  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  done  more  than  enough. 
The  backs  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  bent  to  the  point  that  they  look 
like  a  lady's  hairpin;  perhaps  in  these 
days  I  should  say,  "a  gentleman's  hair- 
pin." They  are  just  bent  double,  and  they 
cannot  take  much  more. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  so 
willing  to  give  away  the  wealth  and  the 
substance  of  our  people  that  we  should 
consider  Just  irtiat  we  are  doing.  We 
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should  think  perhaps  not  only  of  what 
we  are  doing  for  others,  but  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  when  the  final  votes  are 
taken  and  all  of  these  "goodie"  amend- 
ments are  finished,  we  will  see  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  committee's  cuts  and 
the  eventual  defeat  of  this  bill.  It  would 
not  hurt  a  tiling  to  let  the  foreign  aid 
program  lie  fallow  for  the  remaining 
months  of  this  fi.scal  year  and  for  several 
years  to  come.  We  should  think  over 
what  v.e  have  done  to  this  country  in  the 
name  of  international  "do-goodiEm." 
There  must  be  an  end  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  understand  the  main  point  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  made  is  tlrat  if  we  vote  this 
bill  down  today,  that  would  not  stop  the 
ongoing  humanitarian  programs  this 
bill  is  supposed  to  provide? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure,  witlr  the  continuing  resolution  al- 
ready passed,  that  would  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  spending  at  a  level  of 
$3V2  billion,  so  probably  It  would  not  dis- 
rupt anything.  There  are  huge  unex- 
pended balances  that  could  be  used  for 
many  purposes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  if  Members  are 
concerned,  as  most  of  us  are,  about  the 
pit)blem  of  finding  a  place  where  we 
might  cut  our  very  inflated  Federal 
budget  and  if  the  Tpoils  are  correct  tJiat 
well  oyer  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  say,  "Whj-  don't  you  cut  this  pro- 
gram off?"  when  do  we  start  paying  at- 
tenticm  to  ihese  citizens?  For  those  wor- 
rying about  present  ongoing  programs 
they  would  still  go  on  as  a  result  of  the 
$26  billion  in  tlie  pipeline.  It  would  be  a 
clear  sign  to  the  American  people  that 
we  as  a  Congress  are  ti-ying  to  be  more 
responsive  and  are  looking  homeward 
to  take  caie  of  our  problems  in  this  comi- 
try  instead  of  continuing  this  over- 
generous  way  we  have  treated  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  about  the  ability  of  the  world 
to  provide  a  food  supply  to  support  its 
population.  I  tliink  we  ought  to  consider 
the  abilltj'  of  om-  population  to  support 
the  world. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  dlstln- 
gulslied  chahman  of  the  committee. 
What  I  am  interested  in  is  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain to  me  where  some  of  this  money  is 
going  and  how  much  of  it,  if  any,  is  going 
to  Communist  countries.  I  notice  there  is 
a  little  bit  in  the  report  about  this,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  it  for  the  Record. 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  address  my 
remarks  to  one  Communist  country,  and 
that  is  Russia. 

The  Export-Lnport  Bank  approved 
$468  million  in  credits  to  Russia,  but  that 


generated  immediately  $1,000  million  in 
sales  and  all  the  commodities  financed 
are  U.S.  commodities. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  getting  at  is  this: 

I  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  South- 
east Asia,  and  I  learned  that  trucks  built 
in  Russia  were  pouring  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minli  Trail,  and  what  they  call  Highway 
1.  It  is  so  busy  it  looks  like  the  Shirley 
Ilishway. 

So  I  am  just  wondering  if  some  of  1111.=: 
money  has  not  gone  to  build  the  truck 
factory  in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of 
those  trucks. 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairmr.n.  if  the 
gentleman  v\ill  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  respond. 

Since  the  implementation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  it  has  provided  4 
million  jobs.  In  America  today,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Is  providing  1  million 
jobs.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  paid 
Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  $900  million.  In 
addition  to  that,  thoee  who  have  taken 
the  jobs  have  paid  in  milllcns  in  income 
taxes,  and  the  manufacturers  who  made 
the  profits  have  paid  in  milhons  in  in- 
come taxes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  this:  Is  it  possible  that  some  of 
this  money  that  has  gone  to  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  and  has  been  lent  to  R-Js- 
sia  has  helped  manufacture  the  trucks 
that  are  hauling  materials  into  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  what  they 
do  with  those  trucks  I  do  not  know. 
However,  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
created  to  finance  American  manufac- 
tured commodities  and  in  no  sense  for- 
eign manufactured  commodities. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  point  is  that  the 
factory  Is  still  on  the  Kama  River  in 
Russia,  is  that  correct,  built  by  an  Amer- 
ican company? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  believe  in  the  in- 
stance the  gentleman  is  referring  to 
tliere  is  the  manufacture  of  those  com- 
modities. I  believe  I  should  refer  the 
question  to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  and  ask  him  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  the  remaining  1 
minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  is  how  we  seem  to  be  giving 
money  to  people  or  giving  them  credits 
when  they  are  in  direct  competition  with 
us  in  the  war  effort  or  at  least  where 
we  are  fighting  wars  by  proxy  all  around 
the  world. 

I  think  this  is  the  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  so 
aptly  stated  when  he  said  if  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  see  this  and  understand 
how  we  are  doing  It.  he  was  sure  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
foreign  policy  was  and  Is  pathologically 
irrational,  as  we  cannot  decide  what  side 
we  are  on. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Every  industrialized  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  has  an  ESport-Import  Bank, 
or  the  equivalent,  to  finance  exports. 
America  is  the  only  nation  with  an 
Export-Import  Bank  that  does  not  re- 
ceive a  subsidy. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
operations  for  the  American  Govern- 
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ment  that  we  bave.  It  Is  the  one  agency 
that  makes  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  profit  for  the  employees,  for  the 
manufacturers,  for  the  banks,  and  for 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

When  you  make  a  loan  of  $1  to  Rus- 
sia and  have  them  spend  $3  and  you  are 
soing  to  get  it  back  in  gold  or  dollars, 
tlien  the  more  you  let  them  have,  the 
better  I  like  it,  because  I  want  to  bring 
the  dollars  home. 

If  anyone  is  going  to  say  that  we  should 
only  select  the  few  nations  we  like  to 
which  to  sell  om-  goods  and  tliereby  make 
a  profit,  I  do  not  know  where  we  will 
wind  up.  However,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  as  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  that  if  he  studies  the  record,  he 
will  be  just  as  enthusiastic  as  I  am. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  As  I  can  recall  the  con- 
cept of  producing  jobs  Is  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

1  know  that  many  jobs  have  been  created 
becaiise  the  Bank  loans  money  for  the 
sale  of  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States,  whether  for  sale  over  the 
world  and  in  many  countries.  It  has  been 
a  very  helpful,  useful  tool. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  As  we  all  know,  we  do 
have  very  restrictive  legislation  on  this 
matter  of  what  they  can  or  caimot  do.  It 
is  pirmed  down  vei-y  firmly  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  <Ms.  HoLTZMAN). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  brief  questions.  The  first  con- 
cerns a  matter  about  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  had  colloquy 
before. 

Do  I  understand  that  there  will  be  no 
unreimbursed  grant-in-aid  programs  to 
Saudi  Arabia  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  on  the  language 
on  page  8  of  the  committee  report  which 
attacks  economic  boycotts  based  on  dis- 
criminatory factors  such  as  race  or  reli- 
gion. I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  in  this  bill  that  would  permit 
any  Federal  agency  to  discriminate 
against  Americans  on  a  basis  of  religion, 
race,  national  origin  or  sex  in  terms  of 
hiring  practices  or  in  terms  of  contracts 
entered  into  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  let  me  say  that  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  hi  most  basic  authorized 
legislation  we  have  such  a  provision  and, 
if  not,  at  least  we  are  making  legislative 
history  here.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
operate.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
our  agencies  ought  to  do  business  with 
nations  who  practice  or  indulge  ui  such 
methods  as  so  as  to  Impose  a  bui-den 
upon  a  lot  of  our  Americans. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Is  it  true  tluit  under 


this  bill  no  Federal  agency  could  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  in  terms  of 
fulfilling  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
agi-eement? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  there  Is  any  way  to 
prohibit  it,  I  will  do  my  part. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  I 
might  point  out  that  tlie  subcommittee 
voted  for  this  unanimously  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nev/  York  Ukes  the  lan- 
guage but  believes  it  should  be  a  Uttle 
broader,  or  a  httle  more  inclusive? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  concerned  about  revelations  that 
Federal  agencies  have  refused  to  hire 
or  refused  to  assign  Jews  to  U.S.  proj- 
ects in  Arab  countries.  It  seems  to  me 
unconscionable  for  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  discriminate  against 
Americans,  whetlier  at  the  behest  of  a 
foreign  government  or  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  amendment  involving  the 
funding  for  population  programs  to  the 
requested  administration  level. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  1970  Family 
Research  and  Planning  Act  that  now 
provides  family  planning  services  for 
some  3.5  million  women  who  desperately 
need  it. 

In  our  domestic  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Is  absolutely  no  Federal  pro- 
gram of  any  kind  that  has  the  cost- 
benefit  implications  as  do  our  family 
planning  programs  here  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  domestic  program  that  we 
now  have  that  will  have  such  an  impact 
on  our  country  in  10  or  15  years  from 
now,  or  that  will  have  the  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  aroimd  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  or  will 
provide  such  assistance  to  the  coxmtries 
in  the  world  that  are  engulfed  with  nm- 
away  population  rates,  and  of  bringing 
such  increasing  population  growths  im- 
der  control,  or  that  will  bring  in  time 
some  sort  of  balance  between  food  and 
population;  resources  and  population; 
energy  and  population 

We  have  learned  to  our  sorrow  that 
our  world  is  a  finite  planet,  that  there 
are  limits  to  food,  energy,  and  resources, 
and  that  we  must  bring  our  population 
under  control.  The  very  tensions  and 
anxieties  we  are  wrestling  with  in  the 
Middle  East  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
results  of  tlie  mounting  pressures  of  pop- 
ulation and  dwindling  resources,  and  the 
response  to  them  caiTied  out  by  govern- 
ment in  trying  to  get  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional arable  land  so  as  to  support  these 
gi-owing  populations. 

There  is  no  dollar  expenditure  we  can 
make  that  will  help  ci-eate  a  world  of 
peace  a  decade  or  two  decades  from  now 
as  will  the  international  population  con- 
trol effort. 

Let  me  just  read  a  few  sentences  from 
a  message  from  President  Ford  to  the 


World  Population   Conference   in  Bu- 
charest last  siunmer: 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  human  race  pre- 
sentB  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  man's 
ingenuity  that  we  have  ever  encountered 
Wo  already  know  a  great  deal  about  Uie 
causes  of  growth,  but  we  know  very  little 
about  the  best  ways  to  deal  wtih  lt«  con- 
sequences. That  must  remain  one  of  our 
primary  mumal  concerns  for  the  re:,m!n.r;tr 
of  this  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
simply  appropriate  that  amount  author- 
ized by  the  House  last  December:  $15 
million  for  health  progi-ams  and  $150 
million  for  population  control.  There  are 
four  reasons  the  amendment  shoi^ld  be 
approved. 

First.  The  population  crisis  is  more  ur- 
gent than  ever  before,  especially  in  the 
developing  countries.  World  population 
is  increasing  by  75  million  every  year,  60 
million  hi  the  developing  countries 
alone;  40  percent  of  the  population  hi 
the  developing  countries  is  imder  age  15. 
The  world  could  reach  a  population  of  8 
billion  by  the  year  2000,  cancellhig  out 
the  effects  of  the  rest  of  the  economic 
assistance  program. 

Second.  At  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference last  August  in  Bucharest,  the  de- 
veloping countries  finally  realized  and 
admitted  the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
and  they  agreed— 136  countries— that 
every  couple  in  their  child-bearing  years 
has  the  right  to  information  and  the 
means  of  family  planning.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $1  billion  annually,  most  of 
which  is  being  covered  br  the  countiics 
themselves,  but  AID  must  help. 

Third.  AID  funds  for  population  were 
cut  last  year  to  $112.5  million,  having 
very  detrimental  impact  on  the  program. 
If  the  funding  level  in  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved, not  only  will  there  be  no  expan- 
sion on  the  program,  current  healthy 
progi-ams— Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  Laos, 
Kenya,  et  cetera — would  have  to  be  elim- 
inated. The  effect  would  only  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  demands  for  other  kinds  of 
humanitarian  assistance.  Without  effec- 
tive population  control  in  the  develophig 
countries,  this  assistance  is  pretty  much 
meaningless. 

Fom-th.  Family  planning  is  working.  In 
countries  where  family  planning  services 
are  being  provided  on  a  comprehensive 
basis— Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  Fiji, 
Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Puerto  Rico,  Taiwan, 
et  cetera— birth  rates  have  fallen  mark- 
edly. In  other  countries — Algeria,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  S3rria,  et  cetera — where  family 
planning  Is  not  available,  birth  rates 
have  increased. 

One  might  ask:  Why  is  there  so  much 
money  in  the  pipeline?  The  committee 
report  says  there  was  a  pipeline  of  $203 
miUion  undisbursed  funds  as  of  June  30, 
1974.  That  was  a  year  ago.  The  pipeline 
has  been  reduced  to  about  $150  million 
now.  It  takes  time  for  a  program  to  gear 
up:  GAO  estimates  18  months;  the  pop- 
ulation pipeline  is  less  than  that. 

What  about  wasted  funds? 

The  committee  report  says  that  funds 
spent  on  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  contraceptives  themselves  is  a  waste, 
and  tliat  money  should  be  spent  on  ed- 
ucating the  people.  It  takes  more  than 
education  to  prevent  pregnancy,  and  tbe 
w^publlciz^  black  market  price  <tf  oral 
contraceptives  in  Bangladesh  should  tea- 
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tify  to  the  need  for  the  supplies  them- 
.<!elves  in  these  countries,  rather  than 
Vast  films  and  posters. 

Ml".  FORD  of  Temiessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  plan  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
ioreign  assistance  appropriations  of  1975 ; 
$324.5  million  of  the  security  supporting 
assistance  funds  in  this  measure  is  ear- 
marked for  Israel.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  security  suppoiting  assistance  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential  to  mauitaiu- 
ing  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  a  moral 
obligation  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue. Israel  is  our  only  con.sistently  de- 
pendable ally  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
bulwark  against  Russian  penetration  of 
that  area.  We  must  continue  to  pro^'Ide 
an  umbrella  of  financial  strength  for  tills 
comageous  coxmtry  so  that  it  can  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  confidence  in  Uie  ne- 
gotiations so  important  to  world  peace. 
Tiiis  measure  also  contains  funds  that 
tant  tntematlonal  programs  such  as  the 
TR-ill  provide  for  many  extremely  impor- 
food  for  peace  program,  famine  and  dis- 
aster reUef ,  international  narcotics  con- 
trol, the  UU.  Children's  Fund  and  the 
U.N.  Environment  Pimd. 

The  consensus  of  the  recent  World 
Food  Conference  was  that  the  key  to 
erasing  world  food  shortages  lies  with 
developing  agricultural  technology  in  the 
third  world.  I  recognize  that  failure  to 
continue  the  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams wliich  offer  this  necessary  assist- 
ance will  result  in  more  tragedies  such 
as  the  severe  famine  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing in  the  African  Sahel. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
played  a  responsible  role  in  world  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Our  tech- 
nological and  financial  assistance  m 
these  programs  significantly  aids  our  ef- 
iorts  in  maintaining  world  peace. 

I  do,  however,  v.ant  to  make  clear  my 
objections  to  the  $800  million  earmarked 
lor  mihtai-y  assistance  and  miUtary 
credit  sales.  That  is  $800  million  I  vould 
prefer  to  see  spent  to  aid  om*  tmemplos'ed 
and  our  elderly.  It  is  because  of  the  over- 
riding humanitarian  goals  this  appro- 
pnations  bill  represents  that  I  am 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  support  for  this  appropriations 
bill.  What  we  have  today  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  greater  stability  and  the 
possibihty  of  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  funds  earmarked  for  Israel  in  the 
bill  are  $324.5  million  in  supporting  as- 
sistance, $300  milUon  in  military  sales 
credits  of  which  repayment  of  $100  mil- 
lion shall  be  forgiven,  and  $40  million  to 
help  resettle  Soviet  Jewish  refugees.  Tim 
is  a  wise  and  pii:dent  hivestment  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  For  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  Arab  States  will  never  enter 
into  a  peace  agreement  with  a  weak 
Israel,  one  tliey  feel  they  could  defeat 
militaiily.  It  is  also  true  that  a  weak 
Israel  will  be  unable  to  take  the  risks 
involved  in  negotiating  with  her  adver- 
saries. Israel  desperately  needs  the  funds 
authorized  to  maintain  her  defense,  to 
assist  her  strained  economy,  and  to  ease 
her  unprecedented  economic  burdens. 

It  is  Israel's  citizens  who  have  shoul- 
dered the  massive  burden  of  their  own 
defense.  They  are  the  highest  taxed  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  they  have  the 
highest  per  capita  external  debt.  The 


Yom  Kippur  war  consumed  the  equiva- 
\eaX  of  Israel's  entire  gross  national 
product  for  a  year  In  3  weeks.  New  taxes 
and  compulsory  loans,  combined  with  a 
stringent  set  of  economic  controls,  have 
been  imposed  so  that  Israel  coiUd  pay 
these  staggering  costs. 

Some  relevant  statistics  demonsti'ate 
the  difficTilt  straits  in  which  the  heroic 
people  of  Israel  mu-st  live  today.  If  one 
includes  local  taxes  and  stxial  security, 
along  witli  income  taxes  and  compulsoi-j- 
Ioan.s.  Israelis  contribute  over  63  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  to  their 
government.  Compare  this  to  31  percent 
in  the  Ur.ited  States.  The  traeli  tax  rate 
is  so  steep  chat  an  Israeli  will  pay 
80  percent  in  taxes  on  every  dollar  over 
$500  per  montli.  A  $500  per  month  salary 
is  taxed  at  a  40  percent  rate  which  does 
not  include  compulsory  loans  nor  addi- 
tional emergency  taxes.  Inflation  In 
Israel  since  the  war  has  exceeded  40  per- 
cent, and  the  buying  power  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  been  further  decreased 
by  the  aboliiton  of  subsidies  of  food 
products. 

The  burden  of  defen.se  of  thLs  be- 
leaguered democracy  has  been  crushing. 
This  year.  Israel  will  be  forced  to  spend 
nearly  $4  billion  for  defense.  But  this  is 
small  in  comparison  to  the  flood  of 
petrodollars  being  turned  into  aims.  This 
is  creating  an  Imbalance  of  power  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  adversaries, 
who  now  bristle  with  the  most 
.sophisticated  Soviet,  United  States,  Brit- 
ish and  French  weaponry.  The  Arab 
States  outnimiber  Israel — by  wide  mar- 
gins— ^in  artillery,  arms,  aircraft  and 
manpower.  Israel's  citizen  army  rehes  on 
morale  and  organiaztion  to  make  up 
the  difference,  but  there  are  limits  to 
what  kind  of  imbalance  can  be  sustained 
before  the  Arab  nations  go  to  war  again. 

For  the  people  of  Israel,  it  is  clearly  a 
time  of  unparalleled  challenge.  At  this 
ver>-  moment,  crucial  second-stage  dis- 
engagement negotiations  with  Egj-pt  are 
being  conducted  by  Secretary  of  State 
lOssinger.  Israel  is  being  asked  to  give  up 
the  Abu  Rodeis  oil  fields,  from  which  she 
secures  more  than  half  her  oil,  and  the 
strategic  Mitla  and  Gidi  passes,  which 
control  not  only  the  Sinai  but  the  very 
approaches  of  Israels  urban  centers.  To 
make  the  strategic  sacrifices  now  pro- 
posed, Israel  will  require  not  only 
assurances  frcrni  Egypt,  but  assurance 
from  our  own  country  that  she  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  capability  to  deter 
future  Arab  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act 
will  provide  encouragement  to  the  people 
of  Israel  at  this  trying  thne  and  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  peace. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  ri.«e 
to  in  effect  .?peak  against  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  all  appreciate  how  hard  they  work 
over  there,  and  I  have  nothing  but  respect 
for  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman).  I 
know  he  is  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money.  And  I  do  not  have  to  he  told 
about  the  budget  deficit  or  about  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  economy.  I  too  favor 
saving  money,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  gutting  important  U.N.  pro- 


grams to  do  so,  and,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  do  here. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends $115,000,000  for  voluntary  contri- 
iMitions  to  international  organizations, 
and  points  out  that  this  is  $38,900,000 
below  the  budget  estimate.  But  these  are 
not  the  real  figures  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  v.orked  its 
will  in  December  of  last  year  v.hen,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  it  voted  out  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization.  That  authoriza- 
tion called  for  a  voluntary  contribution 
of  $165,000,000  to  international  organi- 
zations. This  approi)riation  would  strip 
away  $50,000,000  of  that  authorization, 
over  30  percent.  This  is  more  tiian  just  a 
cut.  If  we  allow  this  appropiiation  to 
stand  as  it  is,  we  would  be  sajring  tiiat 
we  really  don't  care  any  more  about  U  JS. 
participation  in  the  U.N..  that  it  is  not 
important,  that  we  might  as  well  get 
ak»ig  without  it  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  this. 

Why  is  it  that  whenever  we  want  to 
save  money  we  go  after  the  UJ4.?  The 
amounts  spent  there  are  so  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  U.S.  budget  In  1974 
the  total  budget  for  the  UH.  and  special- 
ized agencies  came  to  $637,378,000.  This 
amoimted  to  2/1,000  percent  of  the  U.S. 
budget.  I  am  afraid  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  why  it  is  so  easy  to  cut  our 
volimtary  contribution  to  the  U Jf.  is  tiiat 
there  is  no  natural  constituency'  to  de- 
fend it.  None  of  the  nuxiey  comes  back  to 
us  directly  in  the  form  of  government 
programs.  To  be  sure,  the  people  of  my 
district  do  not  directly  benefit  from  it, 
neither  do  the  pe<^le  of  Mr.  Passman's 
district.  In  hard  times  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  explain  U.N.  expenditures  to 
the  people  who  elected  you. 

But  since  the  VH.  has  no  natural  con- 
stituency, it  is  up  to  us.  the  Members  of 
Congress,  to  defend  it.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  knoT\-  the  good  it  does.  We  kno^* 
the  burden  which  the  U.N.  is  bearing. 
We  know  from  bitter  experience  that  tlie 
United  States  cannot  shoulder  t^  bur- 
dens of  this  idanet  by  itself.  The  poor  of 
the  world  need  help.  The  resources  oA.  the 
countries  of  tlie  earth  need  to  be  mar- 
shalled to  deal  with  the  problems,  and 
the  U.N.  is  the  only  organization  I  know 
of  that  is  capable  of  doing  this. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  Naticms.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  agree  with  everything  it  does.  In 
fact,  I  am  in  strong  disagreement  witli 
some  of  its  actions.  But  I  know  one  thing 
for  sure — 

The  U.N.  is  only  as  strong  as  its  mem- 
ber states  want  it  to  be.  If  the  United 
States  starts  to  withdraw  its  support  by 
cutting  its  voluntary  contribution,  we 
will  be  gradually  strangling  the  U.N.  If 
the  mightiest  nation  on  Eaith  does  not 
deuionsti'ate  its  beUef  in  the  UJJ.,  then 
that  organization  will  die.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  stand  idly  by  and  watch  that 
happen.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  appropri- 
ation of  the  full  amount  of  authorized 
fimds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  BLESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  week  rec- 
ommended funding  levels  substantiaOly 
below  those  authorized  by  Congress  for 
fi-scal  year  1975.  Among  those  progi-ams 
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for  which  funding  has  been  di-astically 
reduced  are  food  and  nutrition,  inter- 
national population  and  health,  and  in- 
teiTiatlonal  organizations  and  programs. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  believe  tliat  cuts  of 
the  magnitude  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation.s  seriously 
impair  Americas  ability  to  contribute 
adequately  to  the  many  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  ie.ss  developed  world.  Thiis, 
I  rise  to  suppoi-t  very  strongly  attempts 
by  various  Membe'-s  to  restore  funding 
to  appropriate  levels. 

Let  me  briefly  addre.ss  eacli  of  the 
three  program  areas  which  have  suffered 
serious — in  some  cases — debilitating 
cuts.  First,  and  ui  the  long  run  perhaps 
most  important,  is  a  one-third  cut  in 
fimding  for  population  programs,  from 
an  authorized  $150  million  down  lo  $100 
milUon. 

Ultimately,  all  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  less  developed  nations 
throughout  the  world  hinge  on  the  abil- 
ity of  those  nations  to  .stabilize  and  keep 
within  manageable  limits  rapidly  bur- 
geoning populations.  Over  the  pa-st  sev- 
eral years,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  various  Latin  American.  Afri- 
can, and  Asian  nations  with  Agency  for 
International  Development  assistance. 
Moreover,  an  impressive  effort  was  made 
at  the  World  Population  Conference  In 
Bucharest,  Romania,  last  ;ear  to  focus 
world  attention  on  this  severe  rJiallenge 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  The  Con- 
ference encouraged  the  development  of 
specific  progiams  capable  of  meeting 
that  challenge.  The  United  Nations  must 
play  a  leading  role  in  helping  less  devel- 
oped nations  to  meet  their  population 
planning  goals.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  cut  back  .so  se- 
verely on  funding  for  population  pro- 
grams would  be  a  very  serious  mistake. 
It  would  signal  the  lack  of  adequate 
American  commitment  to  help  meet  one 
of  the  world's  most  fundamental 
problems. 

Throughout  the  globe,  governments  of 
less  developed  states  find  themselves  in 
an  impossible  situation.  Rates  of  growth 
and  development  are  more  than  out- 
stripped by  rates  of  population  growth. 
Only  with  adequate  population  planning 
can  less  developed  nations  ever  hope  to 
break  free  of  the  bonds  of  poverty,  de- 
spair, and  degradation  which  grip  the 
bulk  of  their  population.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  restore  population 
planning  funds  to  a  realistic  level  of  $150 
million. 

A  severe  cut  of  53  jjercent  lias  also  been 
recommended  in  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. A  cut  of  this  magnitude  will  have 
a  serious  and  immediate  negative  impact 
on  our  ability  to  assist  the  peoples  of  the 
less  developed  world  to  help  themselves. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  engaged  in  technical  a.s.sistance 
projects  aimed  at  improving  agriculture 
techniques  and  incieasLig  food  produc- 
tion in  an  effort  to  assist  less  developed 
states  to  become  more  seif-re-liant. 

To  cut  food  and  nutrition  funding 
from  the  authorized  level  of  $.'jOO  million 
down  to  less  than  half  that  amount,  sim- 
ply makes  many  of  those  AID  progi-am.s 
an  impossibility,  and  condemns  many 
states  to  continued  heavy  reliance  on 
external   help.    At   its   wor.st— and    we 


should  not  forget  this  giim  but  basic 
fact — our  action  In  cutting  food  and  nu- 
trition funding  means  increased  malnu- 
trition and  increased  debilitating  disease 
in  some  of  the  world's  poorest  countries. 
Those  of  us  who  have  known  the  joy  of 
watching  our  o?'n  children  gi-ow  and  de- 
velop shotild  be  well  able  to  imagine  the 
horror  and  bitterness  of  African  and 
Asian  parents  who  must  watch  their 
childi-en's  minds  and  bodies  stimted  and 
impahed  by  the  lack  of  proper  or  ade- 
quate food. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  urge  the 
House  to  consider  the  impact  of  cutting 
our  funding  for  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs  from  an  authorized 
$159.3  million  down  to  $115  million. 

An  appropriation  for  hiternational  or- 
ganizations of  $115  million  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  $38.9  million  in  funds 
available  for  tiie  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program.  Combined  with  a  pro- 
hibition on  iLse  of  any  1975  funds  for 
completion  of  our  1974  pledge  and  an- 
ticipation of  a  .similar  prohibition  on 
split-year  fiuiding  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
an  appropriation  of  this  level  would  al- 
low $71.1  million  for  UNDP  in  fiscal  1975. 
America's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment arm  of  the  United  Nations— the 
part  of  that  organization  closest  to  the 
cutting  edge  of  many  of  the  world's  most 
vexing  problems  of  long-term  develop- 
ment—would compare  to  $105.5  millicHi 
from  the  countries  of  the  Em-opean  Com- 
mmiity,  excluding  Denmark. 

In  terms  of  our  gross  national  product, 
a  contribution  at  the  $71.1  miUion  level 
would  put  the  United  States  about  60th 
among  contributors — below  such  small 
countries  as  Afghanistan  and  Equatorial 
Guinea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  realize  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  particularly  en- 
joy widespread  popularity  at  this  mo- 
ment. Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  U.N. 
may  be  justified.  But  regardless  of  tem- 
porary political  considerations  which 
make  attacks  on  the  UJI.  an  easy  po- 
liiical  maneuver,  I  think  we  should 
realistically  face  the  impact  of  this  fund- 
ing cut.  It  would  seriously  impair  the 
ability  of  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  to  promote  the  kinds  of 
projects  which  do  make  a  difference  in 
the  world,  which  do  help  to  create  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  violence  is  less 
likely,  in  which  the  quaUty  of  Ufe  for 
peoples  in  the  less  developed  world  is 
markedly  improved.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  restore  funding  for  international  or- 
ganizations and  programs. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  Members  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  why  the  Honorable  Alfred  L, 
Atherton,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Bu- 
reau of  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affaii-s,  Department  of  State,  testified 
before  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  full  funding 
for  I.'^rael.  And  so  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Re<.obo  at  this  point  an  extract 
of  the  statemrnt  of  Mr.  Athertmi  «iven 
on  Tue.sday.  February  4,  1975,  before  my 
committee: 

Mr  Atuekiont.  I  v/ould  like  to  eliiboiate 
a  hUie  bit  in  resp«->»ise  to  the  CDJigivssman'.s 
question  witii  resj>ect  to  Israel  because  I 
think  tliere  i--  one  point  tliat  has  not  been 
brought  out  In  this  hearing  and  I  think 
it  is  iMpoitant  to  bring  it  ovit. 
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As  1  understand  It,  the  basic  concept  be- 
hind security  supporting  assistance  in  par 
ticiUar  we  should  keep  in  mind  partlciUarlv 
countries  that  are  bearing  an  extraordinarv 
defense  burden.  I  don't  think  anyone  can 
question  that  this  Is  the  case  with  regard 
to  Israel  where  40  percent  of  the  national 
budget  goes  for  defense,  30  percent  of  gnp 
is  defense  related,  and  In  1974  defense  im. 
ports  alone  amounted  to  $1.8  billion. 

We  have  in  the  past  considered  tliis  basi- 
cally as  a  budget  support  program  to  iielp 
compensate  for  the  heavy  defense  exp<»ndi- 
tures  that  Israel  bears. 

Having  said  that,  we  have  alwavs.  I  think 
had  a  very  good  experience  In  terni.s  of  Israeli 
use  of  these  funds. 

The  programs  that  have  Ijeeu  worlied 
out,  such  as  the  commodity  import  pro- 
gram, have  been  good  programs.  They  have 
been  well  managed  programs.  Our  experi- 
ence has  always  been  that  the  money  has 
been  well  spent.  It  has  been  spent  In  this 
country,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  the  basic  consideration  that  these  are 
requirements  of  an  extraordinary  nature  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  defense  require- 
ments which  are  a  result  of  the  unfinished 
confiict  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  also  to 
have  the  additional  exchange  on  that 
same  day  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Atherton 
which  follows : 

Mr.  Koch.  Am  I  correct  that  it  Is  a  matter 
of  U.S.  policy  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  that  It  is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  support  Israel  and  to  make  certain  that 
It  can  defend  Itself  mllltartly?  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  Athkrtok.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  fair 
statement,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Koch.  Having  taken  that  position,  «e 
have  undertaken  to  assist  Israel  economi- 
cally and  militarily  to  achieve  this.  Is  th.it 
fair? 

Mr.  Atheeton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Koch.  In  some  cases  with  respect  to 
other  cotmtrtes  we  have  given  them  arms 
totaUy  without  charge. 

Mr.  MiFHPHT.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Koch.  Many  cotmtries. 

Mr.  MtjRPHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KocH.  We  have  not  reqiUred  them  to 
reimburse  us  at  aU. 

Mr.  MxTRPHT.  Correct. 

Mr.  KocH.  Isn't  It  a  fact,  however,  that 
with  respect  to  the  arms  provided  Israel- over 
the  years  that  a  vast  amount  of  those  arms 
have  been  paid  for,  whether  by  long-term 
loans  or  short-term  sales,  but  in  fact  paid 
for? 

Mr.  AiHERTON.  I  think  over  the  year.s  that 
Is  correct. 

CBRERIA  FOR  ASSISTING  ISBAEI. 

Mr.  Koch.  In  determining  how  you  would 
assist  a  country,  you  could  decide  that  we 
would  not  grant  any  economic  assistance; 
but  that  we  would  provide  arms  witlj  no  re- 
quirement for  reimbursement.  Tliat  i.h  o))e 
way  of  handling  it;  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Ateterton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Koch.  Didn't  you  tell  us  that  iMae;  is 
compelled  to  spend  40  percent  of  its  total 
budget  on  arms  in  order  to  maintain  ifell 
raUltarUy? 

Mr.  Atherton.  Forty  percent  for  totiil  <li- 
fen.se  expenditures. 

Mr.  Koch.  And  if  that  40  percent  were 
given  outright  by  the  United  States— Im 
talking  about  the  military  hardware  and 
Lsn't  it  ft  fact  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  the  economic  assistance  that  we  are 
talkiiig  about  today? 

Mr.  A.  HERTON.  I  think  that  Is  clearly  true. 
Forty  percent  wotUd  be  something  iu  tlse 
neigh'norbood  of  over  $4  bUUbn. 

Mr.  Koch.  So  we  have  decided  imtead  of 
that  to  require  that  Israel  pay  back  the  mili- 
t.i«ry  aid   and  we  will  assist  them  econoiiii- 
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caily  in  grants  and  long-term  loans.  Isn't 
that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Atherton.  Yes;  In  general  I  think  that 
is  correct.  There  Is  a  balance  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  KocH.  This  Is  current  policy.  There 
has  been  a  decision  made  that  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  that. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Atherton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  and  Uiat  be- 
lief is  shared  by  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Members  in  this  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  a  moral  imperative. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  today  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  most  difficult  decision  regard- 
ing this  Nation's  ability  to  continue  to 
provide  massive  financial  assistance  to 
foreign  nations.  I  oppose  the  continua- 
tion of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
I  cannot  support  the  giveaway  of  nearly 
$3*/^  billion  to  other  coimtries  while  we 
face  severe  economic  problems  at  home. 
We  no  longer  have  the  capability  to  meet 
both  domestic  and  international  needs 
solely  from  our  limited  national 
resources. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we 
have  poured  $172  billion  hito  foreign  aid. 
The  results  of  some  of  these  programs 
are  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  rebuilt  a  destroyed  Europe 
and  stabiUzed  the  governments  of  U.S. 
allien  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

However,  in  recent  years,  our  aid  has 
too  often  been  readily  accepted  by  na- 
tions who  have  consistently  opposed  U.S. 
Interests.  Foreign  aid  has  been  the  basis 
for  drawing  this  Nation  into  long  and 
bloody  conflicts  imder  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting "our  investments."  Many  nations 
in  receipt  of  foreign  assistance  have  lined 
the  pockets  of  corrupt  leaders  with  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  while  doing  nothing 
to  meet  their  internal  needs.  U.S.  assist- 
ance has  come  to  be  regai'ded  as  the 
norm  by  some  nations  who  refuse  to  tax 
themselves  so  that  Uiey  m.ight  stand  on 
their  own. 

So  long  as  there  is  desperate  need  in 
this  Nation — elderly  citizens  who  must 
choose  between  food  and  shelter,  work- 
ers imable  to  support  their  families,  sick- 
ness and  illiteracy — ^I  will  not  support 
the  expenditiu-e  of  our  tax  dollars  on 
foreign  needs. 

I  deeply  regret  that  by  voting  against 
ttiis  bill  I  am  in  the  position  of  voting 
against  assistance  to  Israel,  a  nation 
which  has  borne  the  brunt  of  its  own 
defense.  Israel  is  a  nation  determined 
to  fight  for  its  existence,  a  fight  which, 
without  the  outside  interference  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  would  easily  win.  In 
Ught  of  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that 
continued  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel  is 
fully  justified  and  deserved.  I  would  sup- 
port such  a  proposal  if  offered  independ- 
ent of  this  bill.  Since  this  is  not  the  ca.se, 
I  must  reluctantly  vote  against  continua- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1975. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reluctantly  support  H.R.  4592  but  only 
because  the  very  necessary  and  worth- 
while programs  of  economic  aid  are  in- 
extricably tied  to  the  military  aid  pro- 


visions; and  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  register 
their  opposition  to  the  military  portion 
of  the  bill  by  means  of  a  separate  vote. 

I  must  object  most  strenuously  to  the 
nearly  $2  biUion  in  miUtary,  security,  and 
poUtical  aid  contained  in  this  bill  when 
it  is  milikely  that  any  of  this  money 
will  be  used  to  feed  one  child,  to  build 
one  road,  supply  one  hospital,  or  hire  one 
teacher.  The  United  States  has  a  very 
real  responsibiUty  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  a.ssist  the  struggling  nations  in 
their  efforts  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the 
despair  and  deprivation  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ways supported  such  programs,  but  more 
and  more  of  our  people,  not  to  speak  of 
those  abroad,  are  getting  the  distinct 
impression  that  U.S.  aid  means  U.S.  guns, 
If  this  impression  prevails,  we  will,  in 
short  order,  see  the  end  of  the  valuable 
economic  and  social  programs  this  ap- 
propriation supports. 

I  wish  to  raise  particular  objection  to 
the  policy,  encotu-aged  by  the  militarj' 
aid  provided  in  tliis  bill,  that  has  led 
to  our  supplying  arms  to  both  sides  of 
several  conflicts.  We  then  witness  the 
absurd  spectacle  of  having  one  friend 
shooting  at  another  friend  with  both 
sides  using  U.S.  arms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  military  aid 
this  bill  provides  for  Israel,  which  I  fully 
support,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  support  the  militai-y,  security,  and 
political  aid  provided  in  this  bill.  This 
aid  does  not,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ef- 
fectively f  tu-ther  any  U.S.  interest  in  the 
world  nor  does  it  further  long-range 
world  peace  and  stabiUty. 

In  the  future  I  would  hope  that  each 
Member  wotild  have  an  opportimity  to 
be  heard  on  this  matter  by  means  of  a 
separate  vote  on  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary portions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  De- 
cember I  expressed  to  this  House  my  re- 
luctance in  voting  for  passage  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Today,  I 
rise  once  again  to  voice  my  objections  to 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill 
(Hit.  4592),  while  declaring  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  in  favor  of  the  legislation  at 
the  conclusion  of  debate. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  appro- 
priates nearly  $3.5  billion  to  finance  tiie 
ntmierous  programs  of  foreign  assistance 
conducted  by  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
1975.  The  majority  of  tiiese  programs, 
in  my  opinion,  serve  to  enhance  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  to  provide  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  people  less  fortunate 
than  omselves.  To  the  extent  that  Amer- 
ican foreign  assistance  fulfills  these  ob- 
jectives, I  strongly  advocate  its  contin- 
ued f  unduig. 

Probably  the  single  most  important 
component  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  and  of  the  appropriation  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today  is  the  so-called 
"Middle  East  package"  which  comprises 
more  than  $1  biUion  in  mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
Jordan.  The  $624  million  in  the  bill  ap- 
propriated for  miUtary  and  economic  aid 
to  Israel  is  vital  to  the  security  of  that 
embattled  nation.  This  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  Uie  survival  ol"  Israel  which  we 
have  upheld  through  more  than  $4  5  bil- 
lion in  aid  since  1948.  The  bill  also  up- 


propriates  a  minimiun  of  $35  billion  to 
assist  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  in 
Israel.  The  financial  aid  provided  by  the 
United  States  is  instrumental  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  humanitarian  endeavor. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Soviet  Grovemment 
will  reconsider  its  recent  decLsion  to  re- 
duce Jewish  emigration  so  that  the-se 
resettlement  funds  can  be  put  to  use. 

The  Middle  East  package  also  contains 
$250  milUon  appropriated  for  economic 
aid  to  Egypt.  "Hils  constitutes  our  fii'st 
substantial  assistance  to  that  nation 
since  1967.  By  providing  Uiis  aid  along 
with  $77.5  miUion  Ui  economic  aid  to 
Jordan,  the  United  States  can  increase 
its  influence  with  those  Arab  nations 
which  must  join  with  Israel  in  negoti- 
ating a  lasting  settlement  in  this  trou- 
bled area  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  Middle  East  package  con- 
tains a  special  requirement  fimd  of  $100 
million  which  can  be  spent  on  refugee 
resettlement,  U.N.  peacekeeping  missions, 
economic  development  of  occupied  terri- 
tories, or  other  worthy  projects  at  the 
discretion  of  our  Gtovernment.  On  the 
whole,  the  Middle  East  package  appears 
to  constitute  a  responsible  and  construc- 
tive approach  to  our  sincere  efforts  to 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  foreign  assist ar.ce  appropriation 
bill  also  provides  more  than  $400  miUioti 
to  developing  nations  for  programs  in 
food,  nutrition,  population  plamiing. 
health,  education,  and  otlier  social  sei-v- 
ices.  The  appropriation  for  food  and  nu- 
trition does  not  include  funding  for  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  the  so-called  "food  for  peace 
program."  which  is  covered  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  appropriation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  most  basic  form  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  should  be  signifi- 
cantly expanded,  and  I  intend  to  vote  to 
increase  Public  Law  480  fimding  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  will  also  sui^rart 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  today  to 
increase  the  level  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  the  pending  appropriation 
bill. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  describe 
the  numerous  other  foreign  aid  programs 
which  are  fimded  by  H.R.  4592.  They  in- 
clude a  contingency  fimd  for  famine  and 
disaster  relief,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Cuban  refugee  resetUement  program. 
This  legislation  also  appropriates  fimds 
to  various  multilateral  organizations  to 
which  the  United  States  belongs.  Pro- 
grams operated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  U.N. 
Developmejit  program,  the  UJ*.  Chil- 
dren's Fmid,  and  the  UJJ.  ReUef  and 
Works  Agency,  receive  more  than  $115 
million.  Substantial  contributions  to  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  program, 
the  Inter-American  Federation,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  are  also 
included.  All  of  these  programs  provide 
vital  economic  assistance  to  developing 
nations  and  deser\'e  our  strong  support. 

All  of  the  appropriations  contained  in 
this  bill,  which  are  described  above,  have 
considerable  merit.  I  remain  deeply  dis- 
turbed, however,  over  the  great  emphasis 
In  our  foreign  policy  on  miUtary  Rid.  In 
particular.  I  deplore  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can tax  revenues  to  buy  weapons  for 
totalitarian  governments  throuj^out  the 
world.  Tlie  bill  beiore  us  appropriates 
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$490  million  for  military  aid  to  48  for- 
eign nations  and  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion for  foreign  military  credit  sales.  The 
recipients  of  this  assistance  include  a 
number  of  regimes  which  violate  civil 
liberties,  suppress  dissent,  and  maintain 
power  through  terror  and  brutality. 

It  is  di£Bcult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  United  States  should  provide  arms 
to  the  present  governments  of  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Spain,  Poitugal, 
Haiti,  Chile,  and  several  other  nations 
earmarked  for  militai-y  aid  luider  this 
legislation. 

I  also  do  not  know  why  Venezuela,  one 
of  the  world's  chief  oil  producers,  needs 
American  foreign  mihtary  aid  when  it  is 
saturated  with  petrodollars.  Finally, 
given  our  expressed  desire  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  bring  a  lasting  peace  settle- 
ment to  the  Middle  East,  I  find  it  incred- 
ible that  this  bill  includes  military  aid 
for  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Lebanon,  one  of  Israel's  most  aggressive 
enemies,  has  been  the  source  of  recent 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  Israeli 
civilians.  Saudi  Arabia,  which,  hke  Jor- 
dan, joined  in  waging  war  against  Israel 
Just  2  years  ago,  has  more  money  from 
oil  sales  than  it  knows  how  to  spend. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  extension  of  such  aid  by  the  United 
States.  As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Ob£t)  points  out  In  his  dissenting 
views  in  the  committee  report,  military 
aid  provided  by  the  United  States  tends 
to  stimulate  r^onal  arms  races,  perpe- 
trate totalitarian  governments,  and  em- 
broil us  in  the  internal  politics  of  for- 
eign nations.  Unlike  our  humanitarian 
foreign  aid  programs,  it  does  not  further 
the  principles  of  peace  and  democratic 
self-government  which  this  Nation  has 
traditionally  upheld. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  ceased 
Its  policy  of  handing  out  weapons  to  vir- 
tually any  government  which  asks  for 
them  as  a  means  of  gaining  its  friend- 
ship and  support.  In  providing  such  aid, 
we  may  have  won  some  friends,  but  we 
have  imdoubtedly  lost  others,  and  we 
have  tarnished  our  image  and  lowered 
o»ir  credibility  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  certain  that  dic- 
tators who  imprison  their  political  op- 
ponents, deny  freedom  of  expression, 
and  eniich  themselves  through  rampant 
corruption  are  the  kind  of  friends  worth 
having. 

This  appropriation  bin  contains  far 
too  much  money  for  mllltai-y  aid  but.  as 
I  mentioned  previously,  it  also  provides 
funds  for  vital  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  the  Middle  East 
and  throughout  the  world.  For  that 
reason,  I  will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
HJl.  4592.  I  hope  that  before  we  con- 
sider the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1976,  Congress  will 
mandate  a  shift  in  priorities  so  that  our 
foreign  aid  programs  will  adhere  In  the 
future  to  tlie  principles  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  humanitarian  genero.sity  which 
they  were  intended  to  serve. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  Chairman  Passman  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prcH?rlatlonB  who  worked  diligently  to 
make  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  197S  palatable.  I  must 
nonetheless  register  a  firm  disapproval  to 


the  manner  and  method  under  which  we 
are  asked  to  expend  these  billions  of 
dollars. 

To  begin  with,  I  disapprove  of  the  way 
In  which  this  legislation  has  been  pre- 
sented. I  am  being  asked  to.  In  effect, 
ratify  the  commitment  of  75  percent  of 
these  moneys  wlilch  have  already  been 
expended  under  a  series  of  continuing 
resolutions. 

When  I  asked  for  the  opportunity  to 
sei-ve  in  the  Congx-ess,  I  pledged  to  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  All  I  am  getting  today  is 
a  choice  of  vote  the  whole  $>5  billion 
dollar  package  up  or  down. 

I  believe  that  my  constituents  sent  me 
here  to  ask  questions.  Questions  about 
the  setting  of  priorities;  Including  the 
rationale  for  spending  billions  overseas 
when  we  have  millions  of  Americans  out 
of  work  at  home. 

We  have  In  this  bill  money  both  for 
armaments  and  postwar  reconstructlon. 
We  have  assistance  for  Egypt  and  for 
Israel.  Fifty  coimtries.  In  fact,  will  re- 
ceive military  assistance  imder  this  aid 
program.  Five  countries  would  receive 
security  support  assistance  and  three 
others  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 
assistance  totaling  $440  million. 

I  suspect  tliat  it  was  Just  the  approach 
to  foreign  aid  spending  that  we  are  be- 
ing confronted  with  today  that  led  to  our 
ai-ming  both  sides  In  the  ongoing  Tur- 
key-Greek conflict  over  Cyprus. 

This  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
permit  the  widest  possible  debate  on  for- 
eign aid  commitments  with  each  Mem- 
ber having  the  opportunity  to  decide 
Item  by  item  whether  to  vote  these  funds. 

I  am  assured  that  In  rejecting  this  ap- 
propriation measure  as  presented,  we 
will  not  be  prevented  from  lending  as- 
sistance to  friends  and  allies — such  as 
the  nation  of  Israel — and  for  providing 
emergency  relief  overseas,  such  as  for 
the  starving  people  of  the  world. 

A  modified  bill  reflecting  the  disap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  Members  could 
be  presented  in  the  near  future  for  re- 
consideration. I  would  hope,  as  well,  that 
procedures  might  also  be  amended  to 
permit  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  commitment  of  funds. 

With  a  potential  $100  bllllon-plus  defi- 
cit staring  us  In  the  face  by  fiscal  yesur 
1976,  we  must  change  our  way  of  doing 
business.  I  hope  and  pray  that  our  new 
budget  procedures  will  help  put  oiu-  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sim- 
ply not  willing  in  good  conscience  to 
spend  these  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
in  the  manner  which  this  appropria- 
tions bill  contemplates  today. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  applications  of 
H.R.  4592,  the  $3.5  billion  foreign  aid 
bill.  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  to  this? 
The  American  people  are  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  policy  of  shoveling  their 
money  to  approximately  100  other  coim- 
tries, some  of  which  are  actually  hostile 
to  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  experi- 
encing serious  economic  problems,  the 
continuation  of  such  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  Intolerable. 

Many  of  the  foreign  aid  ferants  have 
no  comprehensible  relationship  to  our 


national  Interests,  and  for  this  reason  I 
have  voted  against  most  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams to  come  before  the  Congres.s  since 
I  have  been  here. 

The  current  foreign  aid  bill  has  some 
good  features,  such  as  appropriations  to 
support  our  foreign  policy  objectives  In 
the  Mid  East.I  could  have  supported  some 
of  the  appropriations  if  they  had  been 
standing  alone,  but  the  enthre  package  Is 
unacceptable  to  me. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  American  aid 
has  already  enabled  Israel  to  rebuild  its 
armed  forces  to  a  strength  exceeding 
that  which  prevailed  before  the  1973  war, 
so  we  have  shown  our  commitment  to  a 
balance  of  power  there. 

There  are  very  convincing  fact.s  show- 
ing that  we  probably  should  not  have  any 
new  foreign  aid  appropriations  in  this 
fiscal  year.  The  recipient  countries  and 
institutions  have  an  unspent  balance  of 
$27  billion  from  the  appropriations  of 
previous  fiscal  years. 

The  United  States  has  provided  foreljai 
aid  totaling  $164  billion  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  but  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  carry  the  whole  world  an 
our  backs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  AS8ISTAMCE 

Food  and  nutrition,  DeveXc^meiit  Assist- 
ance :  For  necessary  e.vpenaes  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  103,  $234,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  addition  to  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided for  under  section  203  shall  aljso  be  avail- 
able for  loans,  together  aU  a\ich  amounts  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  Pil.\SCa 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pbasf.r  :  Page  2. 
line  10,  strike  out  "$334,000,000"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$376,000,000". 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome  the 
United  States  took  a  leading  role  In 
pledging  support  to  help  deal  with  the 
problem  of  growhig  worldwide  food 
shortages  and  to  help  undeveloped  coun- 
tries, Third  World  countries,  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  food  production  insofar 
as  we  were  able  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them. 

This  year  tlie  administration  asked  for 
an  Increase  In  the  already  authorized 
funds  for  food  and  nutrition.  Last  year 
we  passed  a  2-year  authorization  for  food 
and  nutrition,  but  partly  because  of  tiie 
commitment  we  were  making  at  the 
Rome  Conference  the  administration 
asked  for  an  added  amount  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  Its  pledge  and 
its  commitment  to  try  to  be  of  more  ef-i 
fectlve  help  In  meeting  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  the  world  todny,  and  that  Is  the 
problem  of  food. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  the  heart 
out  of  the  administration  propo.saL  Hiat 
is  what  we  are  seeking  to  rediess  with 
this  amendment  today. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  was  before  w. 
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v.-e  authorized  a  total  of  $500  miUion 
to  be  appropriated  this  year  to  help  In 
dealing  with  problems  of  rural  develop- 
ment, food  production,  and  nutrition. 
What  this  committee  did  in  this  report 
today  v.'as  not  only  to  cut  it  in  half,  but 
to  cut  it  below  half.  They  cut  it  down 
to  $234  million,  which  is  even  below  the 
level  of  the  continuing  resolution.  This 
gives  us  the  full  measure  of  the  depth 
of  the  cut  made  in  the  recommendation 
that  is  before  us. 

We  are  going  to  have  debate  in  this 
House — we  have  had  some  already — 
over  our  responsibiUties  In  the  troubled 
areas  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  if  there  is 
i^ny  one  place  where  we  ought  to  have 
a  convergence  of  views,  it  ought  to  be  on 
carrying  out  our  commitments  made  in 
public  fonmis  by  the  United  States,  the 
largest  food-producing  nation  in  the 
world,  that  we  would  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  billions  and  billions  of  people 
who  live  in  lands  where  food  is  not  raised 
in  adequate  amounts  to  enable  tliem  to 
get  a  reasonable  diet  each  day. 

I  know  that  our  country  is  in  economic 
distress,  but  so  are  other  countries  in 
Western  Europe  Euid  Japan,  and  yet  we 
are  faUing  below  them  in  the  relative 
effort  in  helping  the  Third  World.  We 
are  practically  at  the  bottom  when  we 
measui-e  our  effort  in  relation  to  our  gross 
national  product.  We  rank  below  Britain, 
Japan,  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Canada,  and  right  down  the  Une.  If  we 
cannot  be  leaders  in  dealing  with  in- 
surgencies, we  ought  to  be  leaders  in  the 
works  of  peace. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  today  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  a  resto- 
ration of  a  part  of  the  cut.  We  could, 
under  our  amendment,  put  the  figure 
back  to  $375  milUon  which  would  still 
represent  a  $125  miUlon  reduction  from 
the  authorization  which  this  House  voted 
when  we  passed  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act. 

I  am  not  always  a  supporter  of  the 
administration  on  foreign  policy,  but  I 
think  when  they  requested  an  increase 
for  this  No.  1  problem  In  the  world  that 
they  were  right.  We  supported  them  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  as  an  im- 
portant nation  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  do  our  share. 

I  m-ge  that  we  adopt  the  amendment 
which  would  provide  a  figure  of  $375  mil- 
lion, still  a  significant  cut  below  the  au- 
thorization level  which  we- have  already 
enacted. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  new  to  this  .sub- 
committee and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  hi  this  bill  which  I 
do  not  understand  but  I  want  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  valuable 
amendment  and  a  constructive  amend- 
ment. 

However,  I  do  want  to  correct  some  of 
the  impres."Jons  which  I  think  have  been 
left  by  those  who  are  offering  the  amend- 
ment. They  have  made  ijome  statement! 
which  would  hidlcate  that  this  commit- 
tee has  gutted  the  administration  re- 
quest for  additional  food  and  nutrition 
assistance.   And  while  I   am   for   this 


amendment,  that  statement  does  not 
quite  represent  the  facts  in  this  caise.  The 
facts  are  simply  these.  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  first  year  of  the  new  food  and  nutri- 
tion assistance  program,  AID  had  avail- 
able a  total  of  $330  milhon— $284  miUion 
in  new  obUgational  authority  and  $46 
million  in  other  items.  Of  that  amoimt 
AID  obligated  only  $306  million,  which 
left  an  imused  balance  of  $24  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1975  AID  will  have  avail- 
able for  these  purposes  $363  milUon,  $234 
miUion  in  NOA  and  $129  milhon  in  other 
money.  Tills  gives  AID,  in  fact,  $32  mil- 
lion more  than  was  available  last  year 
and  $56  milUon  more  than  it  actually 
obUgated  last  year. 

One  might  ask  why,  if  it  gives  tiieni 
more  money  than  they  had  last  year,  do 
I  support  the  amendment?  I  support  it 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  What  I  simply 
want  us  to  do  today  is  to  make  sure 
that  everybody  understands  what  we  are 
doing  and  also  I  want  people  to  be  fair 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  wiU  not  be  in  actuality  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  avaUable  for  food  as- 
sistance in  this  fiscal  year  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  because  it  cannot  be 
spent  in  this  fiscal  year.  What  we  will 
be  doing — and  I  am  for  doing  it — is  add- 
ing money  to  pipeline  funds  so  that  for 
instance,  if  we  run  the  next  year's  for- 
eign aid  program  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  8  or  9  months  as  we  did  this 
year,  we  wiU  have  a  higher  amount 
which  can  be  spent  next  year  for  food 
assistance,  and  I  suspect  we  wUl  prob- 
ably need  it  in  the  next  few  years. 

I  think  It  is  a  good  reason  to  support 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  also  provides 
additional  abiUty  to  plan  intelligently 
for  use  of  this  money  and  indicates  to 
other  coimtries  our  firm  commitment  to 
provide  that  money.  That  is  why  I  am 
for  it  and  I  urge  others  to  vote  for  it 
also,  but  I  do  not  want  people  to  believe 
that  this  biU  actually  has  gutted  what 
the  administration  offered  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year,  because  in  terms  of  what 
can  actually  be  spent  in  tills  fiscal  year 
the  committee's  recommended  amount 
is  not  a  bad  amount. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

So  many  times  we  have  heard  people 
say:  "Please  do  not  confuse  me  with 
facts  because  I  have  already  made  up 
my  mind." 

Please  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  The  Rome  conference  dealt  more 
with  PubUc  Law  480  and  in  addition  to 
what  we  are  discussing  today  we  have 
$1.6  bilUon  in  Public  Law  480  agricul- 
tural programs. 

Now,  let  us  go  directly  to  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  only  a  part  of  the  five 
categories  that  we  find  listed  in  the  re- 
port. Part  of  this  Item  is  for  loans.  Part 
of  it  is  for  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  very 
hard  to  give  this  House  a  balanced  blU. 
This  is  one  item  that  is  overfunded  al- 
ready. 

Now,  let  me  make  my  case.  The  ad- 
ministration asked  for  considerably 
more  than  we  aUowed  In  the  continuing 
resolution.  In  the  continuing  resolution, 
there  was  $284  miUlon.  That  is  what  we 
had  the  previous  year. 


Our  committee  is  recommending  $234 
miUion,  but  there  is  an  additional  cash 
inflow  from  prior  year  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $128,700,000,  new  money  that 
is  coming  back  in  in  the  way  of  re- 
pasrment  of  loans,  and  so  forth.  Tliat 
does  not  go  into  the  Treasury,  but  feeds 
back  hito  this  program. 

Then  we  take  step  3.  We  find  that 
tliere  is  a  pipeline  of  $269,800,000;  so 
if  we  look  at  the  total,  following  the 
committee's  recommendations,  we  wiU 
find  that  actually  there  is  cash  avail- 
able of  $362,700,000.  Then  the  total 
amount  available  for  disbursement 
would  be  $632,500,000. 

Now,  under  the  committee's  proposal 
this  exceeds  by  $56,400,000  the  amount 
of  obUgations  made  in  1974. 

The  agency  has  obligated  for  the  first 
8  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  $207  milUon. 
Under  tlie  committee's  recommendations 
they  would  have  to  obligate  an  additional 
$155  million  in  120  days.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
ligated wisely,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Now,  putting  it  another  way,  the  aver- 
age monthly  obUgation  has  been  $26 
miUlon  per  month  for  the  first  8  months. 
Under  the  committee's  recommendations, 
they  would  have  to  obUgate  $36  miUion 
per  month  to  get  this  money  behind  some 
kind  of  obUgation.  Now,  let  us  be  realis- 
tic about  this  thing.  If  we  want  to  stick 
with  the  facts,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  would  turn  around  and  sup- 
port me.  not  be  against  me.  I  make  this 
statement  and  I  shaU  leave  the  figures  in 
the  record,  because  they  are  accurate. 

No  wonder  we  have  a  pubUc  debt  of 
over  half  a  trilUon  doUars.  We  cannot 
satisfy  all  these  appetites  aU  over  the 
world.  We  are  spending  money  that  we 
do  not  have  for  things  we  do  not  need, 
trjring  to  be  everj'thing  to  everybody,  at 
the  expense  of  unborn  generations,  on 
borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  come  down  out 
of  the  clouds  and  be  realistic,  before  we 
completelj'  destroy  the  economy  of 
America. 

Do  we  realize  that  in  the  budget  the 
total  requests  of  new  funds  for  foreign 
aid  and  assistance  exceeds  $15  biUIon. 
when  we  puU  aU  these  pieces  together. 

I  hope  we  vote  this  amendment  down 
with  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  aU  the 
way  to  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  attempt 
to  match  the  eloquence  or  the  wisdom  of 
our  coUeague  and  the  distinguished 
chaiitnan  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Pass- 
man) ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration must  have  understood  at  the  time 
they  made  the  request  about  the  pipeUne 
and  the  funds  therein  and  about  the 
loans  that  were  being  repaid. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $546.3  mlUion  to  help 
less  de\eloped  countries  meet  the  loom- 
ing world  food  crisis.  The  Congress  in 
December  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $500  million.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  provide  only  $234 
mlUion,  a  53-percent  reduction  below  the 
authorized  level. 

The  practical  effects  of  such  a  cut  will 
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be  to  reduce  sharply  our  ability  to  help 
the  peoples  of  the  developing  world  to 
Increase  their  food  production,  with  con- 
sequent results  of  increased  malnutri- 
tion, outright  starvation,  and  depend- 
ence on  external  food  assistance  such  as 
Public  Law  480.  Most  immediately,  such 
a  cut  would  make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  AID  to  go  forward  with  any  of  its 
planned  new  technical  assistance  proj- 
ects for  food  and  nutrition  this  fiscal 
year,  in  accord  with  congressional  di- 
rection, AID  has  been  developing  such 
projecto  with  other  countries  so  that  the 
focus  of  benefits  would  be  on  the  poorer 
people.  Moving  in  these  "new  directions" 
takes  time.  It  is  these  projects  for  wlilch 
funds  have  not  yet  been  provided  this 
fiscal  year  and  to  which  the  cut  would 
deny  fund.s.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  least 
developed  countries  with  the  poorest 
people,  most  in  need  of  assistance,  where 
the  impact  of  tlie  cut  will  be  greatest. 

Part  of  the  argument  made  in  favor  of 
the  cut  was  that  the  fiscal  pipeline 
would  soften  or  eliminate  the  actual  im- 
pact. This  arises  from  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  nature  of  the  fiscal 
pipeline.  It  will  not  alter  the  impact  of 
the  cuts.  The  fliscal  pipeline  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1975,  was  $256  million.  This  is 
the  sum  obhgated  in  fiscal  year  1975  and 
all  previous  fiscal  years  not  yet  finally 
disbursed  by  the  U.S.  Treasmr  and  so 
recorded.  It  consists  of  funds  obhgated 
for  contracts  entered  Into  for  services 
and  goods  underway,  with  bills  due  and 
payable  or  to  become  so  In  the  months 
ahead.  It  is  not  a  pipeline  of  available 
funds. 

There  follows  an  illustrative  Ust  of 
projects,  both  loan  and  grant,  which  AID 
had  plaimed  to  fund,  prior  to  this  pro- 
posed cut.  The  list  is  only  partial.  No  firm 
decisions  have  been  reached  on  precisely 
which  few  projects  might  survive  such  a 
cut. 

POOO    ANO    NnTBTTION 
PLANNED    LOANS 

Tanzania,  Agricultural  Sector,  $12  mlllton. 

Liberia,  lutergrated  Rural  Development^ 
$4.5  mlllloQ. 

Bolivia.  Rural  Electrification,  $5.6  million. 

Colombia,  Fisheries,  $2.6  million. 

Colombia.  Credit  Unions,  $fl.O  million. 

Haiti,  Farm  to  market  (feeder)  roads,  $5 
million. 

Philippiiies,  Agricultural  Researcb.  $6 
mUlion. 

PLANKED    CRANTS 

Honduras,  Agricultural  Cooperative,  $.125 
million. 

Bangladesh,  Agricultural  Research,  $J19 
million. 

Guatamala,  Cooperative  Development 
$.150  mUlton. 

Haiti,  Rural  Community  Development, 
$.620  million. 

Nicaragua,  Agricultural  Planning,  $.122 
million. 

Philippines,  Local  Development,  -$.207 
million. 

Philippines,  Blcol  River  Basin  Develop, 
ment,  8.165  million. 

North  Cameroon,  Seed  Multiplication, 
$.835  million. 

Central  African  Republic,  Seed  Multiplica- 
tion, $.876  muilon. 

Colombia.  Btml  OoopcraUves,  $.2  miUlon. 

I  am  quite  confident  the  request  was 


made  In  light  of  these  things  In  order  to 
meet  critical  problems  that  are  problems 
for  our  country  as  well  as  for  suffering 
people  In  many  places  around  the  world. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  one  of 
tlie  U.S.  delegates  to  the  Slxtli  Special 
A.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  where  we  dealt  with  some  of  these 
problems.  The  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  there  was  very  well  received  as  he 
pointed  out  for  all  of  us  the  utter  inter- 
dependence of  the  producing  nations  smd 
the  consuming  nationp.  of  the  developing 
nations  smd  of  advanced  industrial  coun- 
tries such  as  our  own. 

It  is  not  just  for  humanitavirn  pur- 
P0S3.S  that  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  although  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  some  75  or  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  do  sup- 
port thi.-;  kind  of  aid  end  we  have  the 
peoples'  endoi-sement  of  this  kind  of  help 
to  other  people  who  are  in  such  desperate 
need.  For  hmnanitarian  purposes  I  would 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment,  but 
also,  I  urge  it  in  support  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  re- 
quested it,  and  of  then-  foreign  policy 
aimed  at  our  national  interests.  I  would 
support  it  not  only  in  terms  of  what  good 
it  will  do  the  people  who  are  in  desperate 
need  in  otlier  places,  but  also  for  what 
it  can  mean  to  our  coimtry,  which  does 
have  to  live  in  this  world  and  wliich  Is 
even  now  suffering  problems  caused  In 
substantial  part  by  the  conditions  this 
assistance  would  seek  to  heln  to  meet.  Nor 
should  we  be  immindf ul  of  the  fact  that 
85  percent  of  the  money  AID  spends  goes 
to  American  firms  and  institutions,  which 
provide  goods  and  services  under  con- 
tract to  AID.  This  money  helps  to  pro- 
vide jobs  here  at  hom.e  and  to  strengthen 
many  of  our  finest  universities,  such  as 
Auburn  and  Tuskegee  in  my  own  State, 
even  as  they  help  the  people  of  develop- 
ing countries  toward  a  better  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  this  as  some- 
thing In  the  national  hiterest  of  the 
United  States  and  something  American 
compassion  requires  of  us.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  cut  back  on  the  adminis- 
tration's request  on  food  and  nutrition 
development  assistance.  To  give  the 
Members  an  idea  of  where  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  gone — 
without  my  support — let  me  tell  you 
about  the  increase  In  the  school  lunch 
program.  Over  $618  mlUion  additional 
has  been  mandated  to  be  spent  to  help 
the  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  lunches  of  their  children.  The  vast 
Increase  In  cost  Is  not  for  the  poor  who 
get  free  and  reduced  cost  lunches,  but 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

If  we  turn  around  then  and  say  that 
we  are  not  even  going  to  help  the  people 
In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  who 
need  to  improve  their  agriculture  so  that 
they  can  feed  themselves  at  the  level  the 
administration  asks,  we  certtdnly  have 
our  humanitarian  concerns  out  of  order. 

There  is  no  way  possible  we  aic  going 


to  adequately  feed  the  world  with  Public 
Law  480,  or  that  we  are  going  to  produce 
enough  hi  this  country  to  feed  the  world. 
The  only  way  problems  of  world  hunger, 
famine,  and  malnutrition  are  going  to 
be  taken  care  of  is  if  we  who  have  some 
technical  knowledge  can  assist.  I  c<in  un- 
derstand why  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  want  to  cut  some  parts  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  but 
cutthig  in  this  area  is  certainly  unwise. 
Tlic  gentleman  from  Mirmesotfi  is  not 
offering  the  full  amount  of  administra- 
tion request.  He  is  just  amending  it  to 
where  it  is  obvious  that  this  amount  can 
be  utilized  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
developing  countries  to  produce  the  food 
for  themselves.  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  a  possibility  that  our  increased 
production  hi  thi-s  Nation  will  cause  us 
to  have  more  grain  than  we  can  utilize 
in  the  1975  marketing  year,  but  that  Is 
no  reason  to  pull  back  In  helping:  other 
countries  produce  for  themselves  if  we 
are  really  concerned  about  world  hunger. 
I  recognize  the  problems  of  the  budget 
and  tlie  necessity  to  hold  back  expfmdl- 
tures  as  you  have  attempted  to  do  in  a 
foreign  aid  bill,  but  this  Is  not  thp  place 
to  cut  v.hen  thousands  of  people  all  over 
the  v.'orld  are  crying  out  for  food  and 
the  ability  to  produce  for  their  needs 
In  the  years  to  come.  At  the  sam_c  time, 
various  agencies  of  this  Nation,  especially 
church  agencies,  are  helping  feed  the 
people  in  other  nations  of  the  world.  We 
can  see  these  agencies  giving  goods  and 
trying  to  bring  help  as  representatives 
of  kind  hearted  Individuals  around  this 
Nation,  but  just  feeding  the  people  now 
Is  not  going  to  satisfy  their  needs.  What 
we  need  to  do  Is  help  them  produce  for 
themselves  and  Improve  their  nutrition. 
There  is  not  sufficient  money  in  Public 
Law  480  or  any  other  program  to  feed 
the  fast  growing  and  malnourished  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  \\  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  let  me 
say,  if  I  can  speak  a  little  lower  and  a 
little  slower  than  I  have  previously,  that 
under  the  committee  recommendation 
they  are  gohig  to  have  $56,400,000  more 
than  they  obligated  last  year.  Because 
of  the  repayment  of  previous  loans  and 
other  reflows,  they  get  another  $128  mil- 
lion flowing  back  to  be  added  to  tiie  $234 
million. 

This  brings  it  up  to  $362  million,  which 
Is  $56  million  more  tlian  they  obligated 
last  year.  In  addition  to  that,  they  could 
transfer  15  percent  out  of  any  of  these 
categories.  They  cannot  possibly  spend 
all  of  the  money  wisely  before  June  30. 
Even  under  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation, they  would  have  to  Increase  the 
obligations  fixm  $26  million  to  $36  mil- 
lion per  month  just  to  spend  what  we 
give  them. 

Does  this  make  sense  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  doubt  the  State  Department  would 
have  requested  this  kind  of  money  if  it 
were  impossible  for  them  to  spend  it. 
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When  we  see  the  amoimt  that  was  ap- 
propriated last  year,  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  stay  on  any  stable  basis.  We 
expect  them  to  Increase  dramatically  If 
we  are  going  to  help  people  to  provide 
tlie  food  for  themselves. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Cliah-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  When  the  gentleman 
returns  to  his  seat,  please  read  our  re- 
port. The  gentleman  Is  gohig  to  find 
in  the  pipeline  all  segments  of  aid  in 
excess  of  $27  billion. 

That  is  v(hat  you  get  into  when  you 
just  keep  appropriating  and  appropriat- 
ing and  taking  the  word  of  the  State 
Department.  They  do  not  know  as  much 
about  this  progi'am  as  I  do  about 
surgery. 

Do  not  believe  what  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment says,  do  not  take  their  figures,  be- 
cause many  times  this  Congress  gives 
them  the  information  they  use  to  try  to 
justify  the  money. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

One  argument  that  has  been  given  In 
support  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
amount  we  have  recommended  somehow 
files  in  the  face  of  tlie  admhiistration's 
plans  to  increase  the  food  supply 
through  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
Actually,  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
is  growing.  It  Is  not  Included  in  this 
amount.  It  is  not  in  this  particular  bllL 
It  comes  out  of  another  appropriation. 
This  5'ear,  for  1875,  there  was  $778 
million  for  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
We  are  talking  here  about  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  1975  fiscal  year.  Next 
year,  Food  for  Peace  has  been  requested 
in  the  amomit  of  $1,336  million.  This  Is 
in  addition  to  the  amoimt  of  money  that 
is  supplied  by  the  AID  pvogram  for  food 
and  nutrition.  As  Mr.  Passman  clearly 
pointed  out,  AID  would  have  a  total  of 
$632  million,  considering  the  reflows  and 
the  pipeline.  That  is  adequate,  partlc- 
ulaily  this  year,  when  we  are  trying  to 
get  a  little  closer  to  balancing  the  budget. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Passman) 
there  were — ayes  30,  noes  41. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I   de- 
manded a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Population  planning  and  health.  Develop- 
ment Assistance:  For  necessary  expenses  to 
carry    out    the   provisions    of   section    104, 
$115,000,000:   Prcvtded.  That  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  provided  for  loans  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  parsgraph,  sxtch  amounts 
as  are  provided  for  under  section  203  shall 
also  be  available  for  loans,  together  all  such 
amounts  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  291  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Ml*.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  pohit  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-nine  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  imder  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  dectionic  device. 

Tlie  call  v.as  taken  by  electronic 
derice. 

QUORUM  CALL   V.'VCATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  csll  will  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERFD    BY    MR.    OmNCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OriiwuER:  On 
page  two,  line  17,  delete  "$115,000,000:"  aiid 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "$165,000,000:" 

On  page  two,  Une  22,  delete  "$100,000,000"' 
iind  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  restores  the  funds  that  were 
voted  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  for  population  planning  and 
population  control.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cut  by  33  percent  the 
$50  milUon  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  SlOO  mil- 
lion. 

Since  the  amomit  appropriated  for 
fiscal  j-ear  1975  may  well  apply  to  most 
of  fiscal  year  1976  under  a  continuing 
resolution,  which  has  been  the  usual 
practice  In  the  past.  It  Is  desirable  now 
to  appropriate  the  full  $150  million  that 
was  authorized  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  law. 

Population  and  family  planning  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  are  beginning  to  have  a 
marked  effect  in  many  countries.  For 
example,  AID  programs  have  helped  to 
bilng  about  declines  of  over  10  births 
per  1,000  population  hi  the  birth  rates 
in  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Singapore 
In  Asia;  Barbados,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Trinidad,  and  Tobago  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  Mauritius  In  Africa;  and  de- 
clines of  5  to  9  births  per  1,000  popula- 
tion in  Sri  Lanka  and  West  Malaysia  In 
Asia;  Jamaica  and  Panama  In  Latin 
America;  and  Egj-pt  and  Tunisia  In 
Africa.  Tliese  progi-ams  should  not  be 
cut  back  now  or  deprived  of  the  supplies 
that  are  needed. 

The  World  Population  Conference  In 
Bucharest  in  August  1974  stimulated 
many  governments  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams or  expand  existing  ones.  Today, 
AID  has  urgent  requirements  for  much 
more  than  the  $150  million  for  popula- 
tion program  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  This  includes  support  of 
the  United  Nations  fund  for  population 
activities,  which  has  also  received  re- 
quests from  governments  of  double  the 
budget  in  1974  and  double  the  present 
budget  of  $80  mlUion. 

Our  effoits  to  prevent  starvation  in 
developing  nations  and  to  help  them  be- 


come self-suflScient  will  come  to  naught 
unless  we  respond  adequately  to  the  need 
for  population  program  assistance. 

The  distinguished  subcommittee  points 
out  In  Its  report  that  there  is  money  in 
the  pipeline  for  these  programs.  Tlie 
committee  report  on  this  bill  at  o;:e 
point  states: 

...  it  was  recently  estimated  by  t'lO 
Agency  that  undisbursed  lunds  for  the  pop- 
ulation program  would  sniouut  to  i203  mil- 
lioii  n  i  oi  June  30,  iy7-i. 

This  is  misleading.  The  figure  for 
•'undisbursed  funds"  is  necessarily  larger 
than  the  figiu-e  for  "unexpended  funds," 
in  that  disbursements  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
m-y  l3g  accrued  expenditures  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  estimated  by  AID  to 
be  in  excess  of  $S0  million.  Vouchers  not 
yet  paid  by  AID  are  considered  undis- 
bursed even  though  money  was  long  since 
expended  by  the  grantee. 

Second,  funds  are  put  Into  the  for- 
eign assistance  pipeline  on  a  periodic 
basis.  AID  plpehne  levels  are  maximal 
just  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
fall  to  a  much  lower  level  during  the 
middle  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  periodic 
nature  of  obligations  is  necessarily  am- 
plified  when  Congressional  appropria- 
tions are  delayed  until  late  in  the  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  AID's  population 
program  pipeline  of  unexpended  funds  as 
of  March  of  this  year  or  as  of  the  pres- 
ent date,  March  1975,  Is  less  than  $13G 
million.  It  conforms  well  with  the  Gov- 
erimient  Accounting  OflBce  recommenda- 
tion that  the  pipeline  should  ncoinally 
not  exceed  a  1-  to  2-year  expenditure 
rate. 

P'urthennore,  with  less  than  22  percent 
of  program  funds  now  in  the  pipeline. 
AIDs  population  program  has  a  smaller 
proportion  of  funds  in  pipeline  status 
than  any  other  of  AID's  major  programs. 

The  committee  report  also  states:  'It 
was  also  estimated  that  $5,000,000  would 
become  available  diuing  fiscal  year  1975 
from  deobligations  from  other  projects." 
I  would  submit  to  the  Committee  that 
this  is  misleading,  because  it  implies  that 
the  $5  million  would  reduce  AID  pro- 
gram appropriations.  But  the  money  re- 
covered from  deobhgations  revert  to  the 
General  Fund,  and  are  not  available  for 
reuse  by  the  population  program. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  within  the  authorization  act  it  Is 
made  absolutely  clear  that  none  of  the 
fimds  authorized  or  appropriated 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottingep 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
repeat  that  within  the  authorization  act 
it  is  made  abstdutely  clear  that  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  abor- 
tion. Tliat  issue  is  not  within  this  bill. 

I  ha\  e  been  told  that  there  Is  consider- 
able concern  by  certain  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  funds  presently 
available  are  not  capable  of  absorption 
by  the  coimtries  to  which  they  would  bo. 
and  that  there  are  stockpiles  of  substau- 
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tial  quantities  of  contraceptive  devices 
iu  many  countries  involved  In  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  point  out  that  a  coun- 
try has  to  keep  in  stock  at  least  1  year 
of  supplies  in  order  to  keep  the  sup- 
plies flowing  to  the  people  who  need  It 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  also 
have  underdeveloped  transportation  sys- 
tems. One  cannot  expect  that  the  coun- 
tries in  Africa  and  Asia  will  Im\'e  any 
better  transportation  .systems  than,  say, 
the  Penn-Central  Railroad  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  that  the  feeling  of  the  expert.s  on 
lliis  is  that  there  is  no  excessive  amount 
of  supplies  presently  in  the  stockpiles. 

I  understand  there  are  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  would  Uke 
to  see  more  funds  spent  for  education 
than  for  additional  supplies.  But  the  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  in  many  of  the 
countries  today  education  Is  adequate, 
and  tliat  there  is  actually  a  gi'eater  de- 
mand than  we  are  able  to  supply  to  these 
countries — particularly  so  in  Ban- 
gladesh, where  there  is  actually  a  black 
market  on  contraceptive  devices.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  not  push  education 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  that  would  viTeak 
havoc ;  we  should  rather  have  a  balanced 
program. 

I  very  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
restore  the  funds  that  were  authorized  in 
the  wisdom  of  this  Congress,  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger)  . 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PAiiSBiAN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate 
to  oppose  all  the  amendments  offered  by 
my  good  friends  and  I  want  to  accom- 
modate them  as  far  as  I  can  without 
increasing  this  bill.  I  know  what  the 
pressure  is  that  they  are  under,  and 
that  it  is  difiQcult  to  say  "no"  to  such 
pressures. 

Let  us  disciiss  population  plaimlng. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but  I 
can  give  the  Members  some  very  valu- 
able statistics  and  they  are  from  the 
records. 

What  this  committee  is  recommend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1975  for  family  plan- 
ning in  this  one  item  is  $100  million. 
The  $15  million  is  for  the  health  program. 

Now  we  find  that  there  is  a  backup 
in  the  pipeline  of  $203  million.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  the  reasons  why  we 
have  a  backup  in  the  pipeline  of  $203 
million.  About  2  or  3  years  ago  the  other 
body  placed  in  their  legislation  manda- 
tory language  urging  the  agency  to 
spend  the  funds  and  making  it  manda- 
tory that  they  spend  this  money. 

They  tried  awfully  hard.  They  started 
on  a  weak  program.  But  even  though 
tbey  had  to  obligate  this  money  for  pop- 
ulation, they  Just  could  not  find  any 


place  to  spend  it  wisely.  There  Is  a  lot 
in  this  program  for  condoms  and  pills 
but  we  have  to  have  an  education  pro- 
gi'am  along  with  these  materials. 

As  I  look  at  the  bill,  I  find  they  want 
$37.6  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  con- 
doms and  pills,  compared  to  $19  million 
the  previous  year.  They  have  doubled 
this  item. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world  the  children 
use  the  condoms  for  balloons  because 
tliey  do  not  know  wliat  they  are  for. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unl&ss  we 
have  an  education  program,  all  of  these 
other  goods  will  not  do  any  good. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  tills  fiscal 
year  they  could  only  obligate  $60  million. 
Under  the  amount  we  are  recommending 
they  would  still  have  to  find  some  way 
to  spend  $40  million  in  the  next  120  days. 
It  is  impossible  for  these  people  to  wise- 
ly enter  into  contracts  for  $40  million 
in  4  months  when  they  could  only  get 
rid  of  $60  million  in  the  previous  8 
months. 

Putting  it  another  way,  they  would 
have  to  increase  their  monthly  obUga- 
tions  by  25  percent  to  be  able  to  stet  this 
money  into  the  pipeline. 

The  Members  know  as  well  as  I  do 
when  we  overfund  these  agencies,  they 
are  going  to  try  to  hide  this  money  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  come  back 
and  say  the  following  year,  '"You  over- 
funded  us." 

Take  into  account  that  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  non- 
profit organizations  and  many  others  all 
have  family  planning  programs.  They 
are  all  competing  in  this  field.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  to  put  some  sense  in  all 
of  these  programs,  and  if  these  people 
cannot  Justify  the  funds  we  should  not 
accommodate  them  and  appropriate  the 
money. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  believe  me.  They 
do  not  need  this  money,  and  if  we  give 
them  the  additional  money,  we  are  going 
to  force  them  to  waste  it.  M  there  is  any 
question  about  the  statements  I  made, 
any  question  in  anyone's  mind,  I  wish 
he  would  ask  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
clear  it  up. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  tlie  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
the  figures  which  I  gave  inacciu-ate,  that 
the  unexpended  funds  as  of  this  date, 
March  1975,  are  not  in  fact  $203  million 
but  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $130 
million? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  to  take  the 
figures  they  gave  us, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  asking  some- 
thing different. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  AID  agency  gave 
us  a  figure  when  it  was  finalized  of  $203 
million  as  of  June  30, 1974. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
questions  that  the  good  chairman  sug- 
gested we  direct  to  him. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  raised  a 
question  a  moment  ago,  and  properly  so: 
"Was  this  bill  the  concern  of  our 
taxpayers?"  I  can  sissure  the  gentleman 
it  is  the  concern  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  pNlls  show  many  peo- 
ple wish  we  would  terminate  this  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  that  it  no  longer  has 
any  value.  And  especially  as  the  gentle- 
man's report  shows  there  is  something 
over  $26  billion  in  the  pipeline,  we  could 
in  fact  this  year  in  ihis  time  of  economic 
dilSculties  and  recession  clearly  forego 
tile  necessity  of  continuing  this  program. 

I  noticed  in  the  Wa-shington  Star  an 
article  by  Judith  Randal,  since  we  are 
talking  about  items  of  necessity,  we  find 
{»n  interesting  quote: 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

'A.  few  months  after  Dr.  Retnert  T.  Raven- 
holt,  director  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  family  planning  office, 
told  me  that  AID  was  distributing  gaily  col- 
ored patterned  condoms  as  part  of  its  efforts 
to  solve  the  population  problem  ('they've 
been  a  big  hit  in  Japan,  why  not  In  Africa 
and  India?') ,  I  ran  into  him  again— this  time, 
ironically,  at  a  cocktail  party  preceding 
hunger  hearings  last  summer. 

"His  enthusiasm  for  the  condoms  seemed 
to  have  cooled  a  little,  but  a  new  one  had 
taken  its  place.  To  hear  Ravenholt  tell  it,  a 
simple  sterilization  operation  for  women 
with  an  instrument  called  a  laparoscope  was 
going  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  In  overpopu- 
lated  poor  countries  dramatically,  because 
the  procedure  could  be  done  quickly  and  AID 
was  seeing  to  It  that  the  surgeons  would  be 
paid." 

Does  this  program  provide  for  that 
kind  of  fimding? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  has  not  been  my 
purpose  to  terminate  this  program.  It  has 
been  my  purpose  to  try  to  bring  in  a 
balanced  bill  and  to  make  reductions 
where  we  could^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  question  Is: 
Why  is  the  cost  not  lower?  The  gentle- 
man was  talking  about  the  taxpayers' 
money.  My  question  to  him  is:  In  this 
time  of  critical  financial  problems  at 
home,  why  do  we  continue  a  progrsmi 
that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
American  people,  if  the  polls  are  right, 
believe  should  be  drastically  cut  or 
terminated? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  American  people  do 
want  it  cut  drastically,  and  this  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  I  am  not  too  sure  we 
are  not  behind  the  American  people  In 
that,  but  we  spent  300  hours  on  this  bill 
over  a  period  of  9  months  In  trying  to 
imderstand  it,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
have  tried  to  pick  up  every  Item  In  the 
pipeline  separately  and  then  pick  up  the 
appropriation  and  so  we  have  drastically 
cut  It. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  nimiber  of  hours  the  gentleman 
spent  on  this  program  In  committee  and 
the  time  In  trying  to  analsrze  the  bill.  I 
still  do  not  believe  I  have  an  answer  to 
my  question.  Tbe  question  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  raised  related  to  concern 
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about  taxpayers'  dollare,  and  how  that 
money  is  being  spent.  How  much  of  that 
is  being  spent  on  items  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  appear,  as  shown  by 
the  vast  number  of  polls  each  of  us  has 
taken  in  our  own  districts  and  as  shown 
in  the  national  poUs,  believe  have  no  real 
value. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  committee  has  cut 
the  bill  drastically  and  I  think  this  is 
the  minimum  amount  that  can  be  appro- 
priated so  they  can  carry  on  a  satisfac- 
torj'  program.  In  some  areas  of  this  bill 
we  have  cut  as  much  as  60  percent.  In 
other  areas  we  have  not  cut  at  all.  If 
we  take  overall,  we  have  cut  it  41  per- 
cent. 

When  we  consider  these  amendments, 
remember  that  we  are  only  amm^riating 
for  90  days.  We  have  already  voted  out 
and  approved  a  continuing  rescdutlon  un- 
til March  25.  In  these  expiring  days.  If 
we  load  this  MI!  down  with  amendments, 
we  are  Just  going  to  spend  millions  un- 
necessarily. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Three  months  left, 
that  Is  almost  a  billion  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  very  rarely  that  I 
disagi'ee  with  my  dear  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana, especially  about  foreign  aid.  As 
I  said  many  times,  if  it  were  not  for  liim, 
we  would  not  be  in  it;  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  done  good  work,  because 
I  am  praising  him  for  a  minute.  I  think 
the  gentleman  does  a  good  thing  in  cut- 
ting tills  bill  Tery  drastically. 

There  is  only  one  section  where  I 
quarrel  with  him  and  that  is  on  the 
family  planning  section.  Let  me  say 
something  to  tliis  House.  All  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  the  world  can  be 
traced  back  to  one  thing,  if  we  want  to 
look  at  it  realistically,  and  that  is  right 
in  this  year  of  1975  there  are  just  too 
many  people.  That  is  why  we  are  being 
asked  to  send  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
grain  a  year  to  India  and  a  hundred  mil- 
lion here  and  $50  milUon  there,  because 
people  are  starving.  If  there  is  any  kind 
of  Investment  that  the  American  tax- 
payer can  make,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is 
going  to  save  lilm  money  down  the  road, 
because  we  are  noted  that  when  people 
are  starving  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
tliing.  we  are  not  Just  going  to  sit  there, 
it  is  in  helping  these  imderdeveloped  na- 
tions and  some  of  the  others  control  the 
absolutely  fantastic  growth  of  tlie  popu- 
lation beyond  the  means  of  the  country 
to  support  it. 

I  would  not  take  the  floor  criticizing 
tlie  gentleman's  bill  or  anything  else,  but 
I  think  when  we  stait  cutting  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  asking  to  increase  the  whole 
thing  down  the  road. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  of  America?  We  do  not 
have  enough  steel;  that  is,  we  do  not 
iiave  enough  iron  ore.  We  do  not  have 
enough  olL  We  do  not  liave  enough  lead. 
We  do  not  have  enough — I  could  name 


product  after  product.  The  only  thing  we 
have  enough  of  is  food  and  that  is  be- 
cause we  have  devel<H>ed  the  mechanized 
techniques  of  growing  it.  Many  of  the 
other  nations  in  the  world  do  not  have 
enough  food  to  feed  the  population  they 
have  now. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  telling  you  a 
story  that  I  encountered  a  good  many 
years  ago  when  I  visited  Egypt  and  I  was 
supposed  to  have  a  15-minute  conference 
with  Mr.  Nasser,  the  President  of  the 
country,  and  my  subcommittee.  We  spent 
about  3  hours  with  him.  The  thing  I 
remember  most  in  that  conversation,  Mr. 
Nasser  said  to  our  committee — and  if  you 
ever  look  at  a  map  of  Egypt,  it  looks  like 
a  lot  of  territory,  but  if  you  fly  over 
Egypt,  it  is  about  like  a  pencil  strip  when 
seen  from  an  airplane  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  Just  a  narrow  strip. 

Mr.  Nasser  said,  "The  problem  I  have 
as  President  of  this  country  is  that  every 
time  the  sun  comes  up  in  the  morning  I 
have  1,500  more  mouths  to  feed  than  I 
had  when  it  came  up  the  morning  before, 
a  net  gain  of  births  over  deaths." 

You  do  not  have  to  know  new  math  to 
multiply  1,500  times  365,  but  that  figure 
is  now  obsolete  because  the  figure  now  is 
2,500  instead  of  1,500.  The  Aswan  Dam, 
which  is  the  biggest  irrigation  project  in 
the  world,  will  not  irrigate  enough  land 
to  feed  the  people  who  have  been  born 
since  the  Aswan  Dam  was  started  until 
the  time  of  its  completion.  In  other 
words,  they  are  on  a  treadmill,  running 
as  hard  as  they  can  and  going  backward. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  lot  of  respect  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  I  seek  his  advice 
often.  I  go  to  him  for  counsel. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  fam- 
ily planning  program.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  Is  to  bring  it  under  control. 

Under  Senate  language,  they  made  It 
mandatory  that  they  spend  money  where 
they  had  no  program,  so  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  get  a  balance  between  con- 
traceptives and  education.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  supporting  all 
the  way  the  family  planning  program, 
but  we  v/ant  to  bring  it  imder  control. 

They  had  to  discharge  a  director  the 
other  day  because  he  got  it  so  fouled  up 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement,  and  I  am  sm'e 
he  is  sincere.  I  would  hate  to  presume  to 
give  the  gentleman  any  advice,  but  the 
gentleman  ^^-as  talking  about  the  900 
hom-s  he  spent  examining  tliis  bill,  and 
I  am  sure  he  did 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  300  hours,  not 
900. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Whatever  number 
of  hundreds  it  was,  it  was  a  lot.  In  other 
words,  the  focus  of  the  Congress  today — 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that 
from  all  the  changes  that  have  been 
made — is  on  oversight.  If  the  gentleman 
will  say  to  me  he  is  going  to  spend  some 
hours  looking  this  program  over  and 


making  sui-e  that  they  are  spending  the 
money,  and  that  he  will  get  some  more 
money  and  then  watch  how  they  spend 
it  and  see  that  they  spend  it,  and  get  in 
there  and  see  how  they  are  ^lending  it, 

1  think  that  will  be  some  of  the  best  time 
the  gentleman  can  spend,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  constituents,  for  the 
country  and  for  the  world  at  large. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  Passiun  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  \ield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  assure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  have  been  doing  that.  That  is  why 
we  made  the  reduction,  because  the  in- 
formation we  got  indicated  that  with  full 
steam  ahead,  under  the  mandatbr>'  lan- 
jniage  of  the  Senate,  these  people  were 
forced  to  obUgate  fimds  vtithout  sound 
projects.  During  the  first  8  montlis  of 
fiscal  year  1975 — and  this  year  is  coming 
to  an  end — ^wlth  the  $100  million  we  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  this  family  planning 
program  actually  only  obUgated  $60  mil- 
lion, which  means  that  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill  they  are  gtjing  to  have  to  find 
some  way  to  put  in  the  pipeline  the  ad- 
ditional $40  million  in  120  days. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thhak  that  the 
argument  here  is  whether  they  have  efli- 
cient  people  doing  the  business.  When  I 
became  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Department,  wliich  has  author- 
i7jng  authority,  some  years  ago,  we  f  oimd 
that  in  the  building  division  they  were 
putting  in  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  eveiy 

2  years  who  did  not  know  a  piece  of  real 
estate  from  a  swamp.  We  changed  that 
and  now  we  have  some  expei'ts  on  real 
estate  working  in  the  foreign  buildings 
division. 

We  just  got  through  taking  testimonj' 
from  them,  and  they  will  be  before  the 
Ai^roprlations  Committee  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  In  1976  fiscal  5'ear,  they  are  not 
spending  a  dime  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
whole  thing  comes  out  of  proceeds  of 
sale  of  property  they  did  not  need.  In 
1977  fiscal  year,  they  are  going  to  spend 
$17  million  out  of  about  $70  million,  be- 
cause the  rest  of  it  will  come  out  of  pro- 
ceeds of  sales. 

What  am  I  saying?  I  am  saying  that 
they  have  in  that  department  now,  in  the 
last  8  or  10  years,  e£acient  manage- 
ment who  is  doing  the  Job.  What  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  saying  to  me  is  that 
they  do  not  have  that  in  family  plamiing. 
I  am  saying,  let  us  appropriate  the  money 
and  let  us  carry  on  the  business  tlie  way 
it  ouglit  to  be  done. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  wUl  support  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  this  instance.  He  caii 
rest  assured  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  now  is  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past.  This  is  a  new  program,  and  we 
tried  to  fund  it  too  fast  and  approved  a 
lot  of  inefiBcicnt  project.s. 
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Give  lis  an  opportunity  to  bring  this 
fdan  under  control,  and  next  year  the 
gentleman  will  like  what  we  are  doing. 

Vot«  down  the  amendment,  please. 

Mr.  CHAPPELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  optx>sitlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate 
v/hat  tlie  Chairman  has  said  here.  I  am 
m  favor  of  the  program  as  much  as  any- 
one, but  If  we  want  to  waste  some  money, 
we  will  vote  to  increase  this  appropria- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  money  that  can 
possibly  be  spent  efiQciently  is  already  In 
this  bill.  I  will  be  the  first  to  help 
increase  It  at  a  time  when  it  is  proven 
that  more  money  Is  needed  and  can  be 
used  efficiently  and  properly;  but  I  urge, 
particularly  at  this  time  in  oiu*  own  eco- 
nomic dilemma,  that  we  do  not  increase 
this  bill  by  adopting  this  amendment.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  feentle- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
Join  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on  this 
question.  I  supported  the  previous 
amendment  because  I  thought  there  was 
a  good  economic  reason  for  it,  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  reason  on  the  merits.  I 
am  for  spending  every  dime  for  family 
planning  abroad  that  we  can  usefully 
provide.  I  think  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
In  the  long  nm.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  But  the  facts,  as  presented  to 
the  committee,  were  simply  that  they 
could  not  use  that  amount  of  money  this 
year.  I  guarantee  the  Members  tliat  if 
more  money  can  be  used  next  year,  I 
will  be  supporting,  either  In  the  regular 
committee  bill  or  through  an  amendment 
on  the  floor,  whatever  amount  is  neces- 
sary if  the  progi'am  can  use  the  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  tried 
to  keep  the  debate  on  this  bill  just  as 
clean  as  possible.  There  are  some  illegal 
practices  going  on  in  this  family  plan- 
ning program  abroad,  things  we  will  not 
permit  here  in  America. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  Agency  could  obli- 
gate only  $60  million  in  8  months, 
how  in  the  world  can  they  possibly  spend 
the  $40  million  we  put  in  the  bill  in  just 
120  days?  Do  not  add  on  top  of  that.  All 
you  are  doing  is  to  force  these  people  to 
enter  into  bad  contracts.  That  has  been 
8o  thoroughly  illustrated,  until  they  had 
to  fii-e  the  administrator  of  this  program 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  rise 
in  .support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  add  the  family  planning  money 
back  into  the  bill.  I  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  wei-e  very  much  on  target. 
He  cited  some  statistics  that  I  think 
are  indeed  very  accurate.  Wlien  we  go 
to  the  dinner  table  tonight,  there  are 
going  to  be  200,000  more  people  In  ttie 


world  than  there  were  when  we  went 
to  the  dinner  table  last  night.  I  ask  the 
very  simple  question:  How  are  we  going 
to  feed  them?  Maybe  the  American 
farmer  can  feed  them.  He  likes  to  think 
so,  and  I  hope  he  can.  I  would  like  to  help 
him  feed  them.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  unless  we  do  something  about 
population  growth,  we  are  going  to  have 
this  problem  getting  worse  and  worse. 

I  was  a  congre.ssional  adviser  to  Uie 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference in  Rome  last  November,  and  I 
can  tell  the  Menibers  that  we  were  play- 
ing games  there,  because  nobody  there 
faced  up  to  the  problem  of  what  popula- 
tion gi-owth  is  doing  to  our  problems 
around  tlie  world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Let  us 
take  the  country  of  India,  600  million 
people.  In  10  years  it  is  going  to  be  twice 
as  biR  as  that. 

In  the  last  20  years,  India  has  doubled 
its  crop  yield.  They  have  started  double- 
cropping  in  terms  of  getthig  2  yields  per 
year  out  of  their  crops.  They  have  almost 
doubled  tlieir  land  acreage  under  irriga- 
tion; they  have  almost  doubled  the  land 
on  which  they  grow  crops.  And  yet  they 
are  still  falling  behind.  They  are  still  un- 
able to  feed  the  new  mouths  that  are 
born  into  the  country  of  India,  even 
with  all  this  increased  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
investment  than  spending  money  on 
programs  of  this  kind.  If  we  look  at 
the  LDC's,  the  less  developed  countdes, 
we  will  discover  that  they  are  importing 
large  amoimts  of  grain,  and  we  will  dis- 
cover that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
triple  their  imports  in  the  next  25  years 
just  to  feed  the  new  people,  let  alone 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
who  are  already  there. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
investment. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  and  that  Is 
this:  We  can  say  this  about  the  domestic 
family  planning  program  or  the  in  tenia - 
tional  family  program :  It  is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  I  know  of  in  the  social  services 
field  which  is  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  a  positive  cost-benefit 
ratio.  We  get  $3  for  every  $1  we  put  in. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  program  we 
ought  to  be  backing. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mt.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3?leld? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  I  agree  with  every  single  word 
the  gentleman  has  uttered.  I  would  just 
remind  the  gentleman,  however,  that  this 
Committee  on  Appropriations  not  only 
has  to  look  at  what  our  policy  ought  to  be 
but  we  have  to  look  at  the  dollars  Uiat 
are  there.  We  are  simply  told  they  can- 
not obUgate  and  expend  all  tiie  money 
we  are  giving  them  now. 

We  do  not  argue  with  the  case  the 
gentleman  makes  at  all;  we  simply  point 
out  they  cannot  use  the  money. 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  there  is  a  problem  in  that  regard. 


I  will  admit  that.  But  I  will  also  say  that 
that  is  not  permanently  the  case. 

The  program  has  had  some  problems, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pohited  out.  I  think  that  they  will  be  able 
to  utilize  the  funds,  and,  even  more  im- 
portantly, to  get  back  to  something  the 
gentleman  said  when  he  talked  about 
pohcy,  we  have  a  policy  in  this  world  of 
trying  to  solve  the  world's  hunger  prob- 
lem, and  the  only  way  to  Implement  that 
policy  i.s  through  tlie  Family  Planning 
pi'ogram. 

If  the  United  States  at  this  particular 
moment  in  history  decides  to  cut  back  33 
percent  of  the  Family  Planning  progi-am, 
we  would  be  punching  the  policy  in  the 
nose,  and  that  is  moving  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mi-.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
uidicAted,  I  think  virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee  will  be  back  on 
the  floor  in  the  consideration  of  the  regu- 
lar bill  next  year  asking  for  more  funds 
if  they  can  use  them.  I  will  provide  a 
billion  dollars  for  them  if  they  can  use 
it. 

Mr  DU  PONT.  Of  course,  by  next  year 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  say,  "We  have 
given  you  so  much  percent  more  than 
last  year,  so  how  can  you  ask  for  more?"  • 

Mr.  OBEY.  Not  this  gentleman.  I  will 
give  them  very  dime  they  tell  us  they  can 
use.  I  will  vote  to  give  it  to  them  if  they 
can  use  it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU  we 
ai-e  asking  Ls  that  we  put  the  program 
back  to  where  it  was  in  the  prior  fiscal 
j'ear.  I  think  that  is  the  appropriate  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
overpopulation  is  the  greatest  problem 
this  world  faces  next  to  war.  Population 
growth  is  soaking  up  practically  all  of 
the  what  Uttle  economic  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

If  we  had  a  program  that  I  thought 
would  work,  I  would  vote  for  any  sum  of 
money  that  is  proposed.  In  fact,  I  would 
put  the  whole  AID  program  into  popula- 
tion control  if  I  thought  it  would  work. 

The  great  problem,  however,  with  pop- 
ulation control  is  not  planning,  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  It  is  not  the  contraceptive  de- 
vices that  are  in  short  supply;  they  are 
in  abimdance.  The  great  problem  is  mo- 
tivation to  control  birth  rates.  It  Is  moti- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
coimtries,  it  is  motivation  or  lack  of 
motivation  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  a  population 
control  program  that  will  work  imtil 
the  average  peasant  In  India  imder- 
stands  the  need  for  controlling  the  num- 
ber of  his  childi'cn  In  terms  of  his  own 
personal  life.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
get  that  imderstanding  over  to  him -yet. 

Furthermore,  we  must  get  the  imder- 
standing over  to  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  that  population  control  is  im- 
portant for  their  countries.  There  are  so 
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many  national  governments  that  want 
more  and  more  people,  believing  that 
numbers  somehow  carry  prestige  and 
po'ver  and  importance  to  their  countries. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  countries  that 
for  the  most  part  are  overpopulated  and 
are  becoming  more  and  more  overpopu- 
l.ited.  the  leaders  are  either  indifferent 
toward  population  planning  or  are  ac- 
tually hostile  to  it. 

I  think  that  before  we  vote  any  more 
money  the  negotiations  by  our  State  De- 
iiartraent  otight  to  be  in  terms  such  as 
these:  "If  you  want  more  aid,  show  posi- 
tive evidence  that  you  are  willing  to  bring 
your  birth  rate  under  control,  and  then 
come  back  and  ask  for  the  money  that 
will  implement  a  soimd  program." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  again  that  we  arrive  10  mnoths 
late.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  full 
year  funding.  We  are  only  talking  about 
90  days. 

First  we  tried  to  go  too  far  too  fast  with 
a  brand-new  program.  We  forced  these 
people  to  waste  money. 

During  the  first  8  months,  they  could 
only  otdigate  $60  million.  Under  tlie  com- 
mittee bill  they  have  to  someliow  or  other 
find  some  place  to  spend  $40  milUon  for 
120  days.  They  carmot  do  it  wisely. 

The  AID  people  themselves,  if  they  are 
truthful,  will  tell  you  that  they  cannot 
intelligently  enter  into  contracts  to 
absorb  this  money. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  work  these 
tilings  out  and  come  in,  in  subsequent 
years  with  a  program  that  is  solid  and 
that  people  know  something  about. 

We  all  believe  in  family  planning,  but 
we  should  do  it  on  an  orderly  basis.  We 
should  take  the  contraceptives  and  the 
educational  program  and  move  them 
together,  not  try  to  do  the  entire  job  with 
just  contraceptives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  the  committee  because  we 
tried  to  do  a  good  job  for  them. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  think  we  have  seen  a  sad  day  here.  I 
think  it  is  sad  that  this  great  Nation 
which,  with  Canada,  provides  94  percent 
of  all  the  exported  food  in  the  world,  has 
tui'ned  Its  back  on  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  food. 

I  think  it  is  sad  that  we  should  now 
be  debating  aid  In  this  very  crucial  era 
of  responsibility.  We  speak  often  in  this 
House  of  the  prestige  and  power  of  our 
great  Nation,  but  I  think  it  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  concern  for  the  people  of  this 
world  who  are  our  brothers  and  sisters 
and  in  sensible  action  that  will  carry  out 
that  spirit. 

This  is  what  we  are  failing  to  do  here 
today.  We  are  turning  our  backs  on  some- 
thing that  has  been  part  of  our  Nation's 
policy  since  we  were  bom.  Before  we  had 
foreign  aid,  w«  had  citizens  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  voting  to  support  flood  victims  in 
Cuba.  There  is  a  long  history  of  concern 
for  other  people  in  this  country,  and  we 


are  turning  our  backs  on  that  tradition 
here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  practical  and  sensible  program 
which  expresses  concern  for  people  will 
receive  the  support  it  must  have. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
t."  applaud  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewo- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  support  the 
amendment  to  bring  adequate  funding  to 
our  Government  policy  of  supporting 
family  planning  programs  around  the 
world. 

This  is  a  message  that  our  President 
sent  to  the  Family  Planning  Conference 
in  Bucharest.  I  would  like  to  jast  read 
two  sentences: 

The  policies  and  programs  you  recomniend 
to  solve  the  problem  of  worldwide  popula- 
tion could  affect  the  peoples  of  all  of  our 
nations  as  well  as  generations  yet  unborn. 
I  send  my  wishes  for  the  greatest  success 
in  your  deliberations  and  pledge  that  the 
United  Slates  will  work  unceasingly  with  you 
in  reaching  solutions  that  are  mo.'^t  sound 
and  right.  Gerald  R.  Ford 

Here  is  another  long  .-pcech  given  be- 
fore the  Population  Conference  by  our 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, in  total  support  of  the  population 
effort  of  the  developing  countries. 

You  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  developing  countrie.s 
are  insensitive  to  population.  That  is  not 
my  understanding,  and  I  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  population  efforts  since 
I  fii-st  came  to  Congress.  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  our  major  bill  in  1970. 

About  30  nations  whose  population 
represents  about  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  undeveloped  countries  have  ac- 
tive family  planning  programs  going  on 
now. 

About  two-thu'ds  of  the  remainder  are 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  national 
family  programs.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
disaster  in  terms  of  a  signal  we  would 
send  around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  was  cutting  back  drastically  with 
a  meat-ax  approach  its  involvement  in 
helping  nations  aroimd  the  world  con- 
trol their  galloping  populations. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  third- 
world  countries  are  engaged  in  proposals 
to  have  basic  resoui-ces  transferred  from 
the  west,  white,  rich  developed  countries, 
to  the  underdeveloped,  poor,  southern, 
yellow,  and  brown  world.  This  is  basical- 
ly the  result  of  the  world's  Incredible  ex- 
ponential rate  of  population  growth. 

We  have  heard  of  the  demagogery  in 
virtually  every  one  of  the  U.N.  agen- 
cies. During  the  2  years  I  spent  out  of  the 
Congress  I  did  a  mission  for  Brad  Morse, 
our  former  colleague,  who  is  now  Under 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
involving  several  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations.  We  in  the 
developed  Western  World  are  being  dem- 
agoged  by  all  of  these  countries;  they 
are  pressing  hard  for  a  basic  transfer  of 
resources  at  the  international  level. 

The  only  way  we  can  avoid  these  er- 


roneous pres-sures  in  tlie  future  Is  if  we 
can  help  them  to  contain  their  explosive 
population  growth. 

If  we  think  we  are  being  demagoged 
in  the  U.N.  now,  just  wait  another  10  or 
20  years,  wait  until  the  year  2000  when 
the  world  population  hits  eight  biUion, 
as  it  will  at  the  present  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth,  and  then  see  what  our  cred- 
ibility is  in  the  international  family  of 
men. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  problem  in  the 
world  today  than  the  growing  confUct  be- 
tween declining  food  supplies  and  exces- 
sive population  growth.  According  to 
present  statistics,  as  I  mentioned  mo- 
ments ago,  the  world's  present  popula- 
tion will  double  to  nearly  8  biUion  peo- 
ple by  the  year  2010.  There  is  no  way  to 
stop  this.  We  can  only  blunt  its  progress 
by  supporting  a  dynamic  and  effective 
international  population  and  family 
planning  effort.  In  the  10  years  since  the 
United  States  began  providing  such  as- 
sistance, the  program  has  grown  rap- 
idly— from  $35  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1968 
to  a  proposed  level  of  $137.5  miUion  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  Each  year  the  Congre&s 
has  shown  keen  interest  in  and  support 
of  this  program  by  earmarking  ever  in- 
creasing amounts  of  funds  for  popula- 
tion programs. 

If  the  House  sustains  the  proposed  cut 
in  the  population  assistance  program, 
we  will  condemn  millions  of  unborn  chil- 
dren to  a  future  of  poverty  and  possibly 
starvation.  Moreover,  a  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  is  an  unconscionable  reversal 
of  House  policy  and  actions  in  recent 
months.  Congress  has  issued  a  mandate 
for  expanded  development  assistance. 
Foremost  among  the  items  in  the  man- 
date was  e:<pansion  of  population  pro- 
grams. 

At  a  tune  when  major  breakthroughs 
are  appearing  on  the  horizon  and  th.'> 
prospect  of  success  is  readily  apparent 
in  a  number  of  countries  such  as  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  we 
are  telling  them  to  go  it  alone;  that  we 
are  no  longer  concerned  for  their  future. 
Worse  yet.  we  are  telling  tlie  world  in 
general  that  we  are  no  longer  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  major  uitema- 
tlonal  effort  now  underway.  We  will  pre- 
vent the  start-up  of  new  programs  In  so- 
cial science  research,  information,  edu- 
cation, and  communications,  and  we  will 
stmit  the  growth  of  major  international 
programs  of  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Acti- 
vities. Indeed,  today  the  UNFPA  has  re- 
quests in  excess  of  S160  million,  double 
its  present  budget  of  $80  miUion.  If  tliis 
cut  stands,  our  proposed  contribution  of 
$20  million  to  the  UNFPA  will  be  dras- 
tically reduced  to  $15  million.  We  can- 
not let  this  happen. 

Our  bilateral  support  for  international 
demographic  studies  and  individual 
countiy  programs  will  rapidly  decluie. 
Without  measm'ing  the  impact  of  past 
efforts  we  can  only  hope  for  the  future. 
Nearly  $7  million  in  grants  to  American 
universities  throughout  the  United  States 
and  some  $9  million  in  contributions  to 
international  and  private  American  or- 
ganizations could  not  be  made.  Major 
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initiatives  for  American  investment  In 
contraceptive  production  will  Inevitably 
be  postponed  or  even  canceled. 

Congress  took  the  initiative  in  passing 
legislation  that  started  tliis  program.  It 
is  our  responsibihty  to  insure  that  it  con- 
tinues at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  demands  lor  family 
planning  services  throughout  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expued. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairmrji.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  ol  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OrriKCER). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  will  be  a  reduction  of 
$20  million  below  our  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  that  the  $115  million  that  is  pro- 
posed is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  i-eductk>n 
of  $30  million  below  what  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  in  the  budget. 

Every  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gress appropriates  without  any  contro- 
Tersy  well  over  »200  million  for  identi- 
cal purposes  for  American  people.  It  is 
very  clear  in  the  authorization  bill  on 
this  matter  that  there  can  be  no  abortion 
under  these  programs.  It  is  also  very 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  coercion  of 
pei'sons  in  foreign  nations. 

This  is  a  whole  new  question  after  the 
World  Ctmference  on  Population  in 
Bucharest  In  August  1974.  There  136 
governments  agreed  to  help  solve  «ais 
enormously  complex  problem,  and  I  hope 
we  win  do  that. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on 
Uie  Ottinger  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  AID 
people  tell  me  they  have  a  request  for 
double  the  amoimt  that  was  put  in  the 
authorization.  They  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  they  could  u.se  the  money,  and  they 
were  able  to  persuade  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  tliat  they 
could  use  the  money,  and  the  President 
signed  the  bill. 

It  Is  true  this  bill  is  for  just  3  months, 
but  our  past  experience  is  that  we  have 
such  a  difiScult  time  passing  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  that  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing continuously  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions. Therefore,  the  amount  we  author- 
ize today  Is  likely  to  survive  for  a  con- 
siderable time  by  way  of  continuing  res- 
olutions. 

I  do  hope  that  we  fund  this  viti  1  pro- 
gram at  the  higher  level. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regretfully  oppose 
this  amendment  The  need  for  popula- 
tion planning  programs  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world  is  great.  Popu- 
lation Increases  have  the  power  to  erase 
all  of  the  other  good  works  which  our 


foreign  assistance  program  has  accom- 
plished. 

Let  me  read  a  statement  from  the 
World  Bank: 

It  took  more  than  1300  years  for  the 
v,-orId  popxilatlon  to  Increase  from  10  mil- 
lion to  1  blUlon.  The  second  billion  required 
about  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
third  only  30  years.  It  haa  nov/  taken  only 
!5  years  for  the  fourth  billion,  people.  If 
the  present  growth  rates  are  to  continue,  the 
current  population  of  more  than  3.8  bil- 
lion woiild  double  in  35  years,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  century  It  would  be  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  a  haU  billion  every  eiglit  years. 

These  are  startling  facts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Therefore,  why  should  I  stand  here 
and  oppose  this  particular  amendment? 
First  of  all,  I  think  that  we  all  agree  that 
something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
population  explosion.  But  let  us  make 
sure  that  our  money  Is  spent  wisely. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bu  Pont)  said  that  for  every  dollar  spent, 
we  Tould  get  $3  in  return. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  the  program  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  at  Harvard  University, 
that  we  looked  at.  This  program  is  top- 
hea\T  with  administrators.  It  costs- 
listen  to  this — $30,000  per  student  from 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  It 
costs  $30,000  per  student  to  educate  these 
students.  And  only  five  students  trained 
so  far  at  Harvard  have  gone  back  to  their 
own  countries.  The  rest  of  the  students 
stayed  at  Harvard  because  they  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  their  underdeveloped 
countries.  This  is  there  our  money  Is 
going. 

Let  me  read  from  a  report  from  AID 
hi  regard  to  this  program.  This  report 
tells  us  how  one  AID-assisted  family 
planning  clinic  hi  Nepal,  which  in  a 
whole  year  had  found  only  174  men  will- 
ing to  undergo  a  vasectomy,  was 
suddenly  able  to  liave  one  doctor  sterilize 
215  women  in  only  2  weeks. 

More  specifically  it  hints  strongly  that 
Uncle  Sam.  has  been  less  than  reluctant 
to  be  associated  with  projects  that  could 
easily  label  him  "Uncle  Male  Chauvinist 
Pig." 

Tnese  practices  would  be  condemned 
as  illegal  and  immoral  at  home.  We 
should  not  be  supporting  such  practices 
abroad.  And  here  they  are,  sterilizing 
women  in  Nepal. 

Let  us  look  into  this  program.  There 
Is  enough  money  to  carry  on  the  program 
for  3  months.  I  am  for  family  planning. 
But  let  us  give  those  who  are  in  this 
program  an  opportunity.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has  said  we  should 
set  MP  an  oversight  committee  in  the 
subcommittee  to  go  into  this  at  every 
stage.  If,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  they 
are  using  family  planning  to  buy  a  great 
deal  of  matei-ial  and  not  using  the  ma- 
terial, then  let  us  do  away  with  that  and 
get  into  another  phase  of  family  plan- 
ning that  will  be  productive. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  win  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Bfr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  get  the  papers  I  sent  to  him 
yesterday  about  wliat  they  were  doing 
iUegally  and  it  sliould  be  stopped? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  received  theni,  and 
found  them  most  illuminating. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oxhnger)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

United  Nations  Euviroument  Fund:  For 
necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  tJnited  Nations  En- 
vironment Program  Paiticlpatlon  Act  of  1973, 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  page  4,  line  5,  after  "301." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order.  We  have  already  read  through 
that  paragraph.  The  Clerk  has  I'^ad 
through  line  14, 

The  Clerk  read  through  that  and  we 
are  on  line  14. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CJlerk  has  read 
through  line  14.  Therefore  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  comes  too  late. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  will  have 
another  amendment  at  line  14  if  he  tares 
to  offer  it.  Is  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v  ill  of- 
fer it  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  loans:  J'or 
expenses  authorized  by  section  302(b)  (I), 
$200,000.  to  remain  available  untU  expended: 
Provided,  That  no  other  funds  appropriat*d 
or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose.?  of  such  section  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Te.xas.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  on  line  24  of  page  4  and 
following  there  is  a  restrictive  proviso 
included  which  says : 

ProrHded,  That  no  other  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  such  section  during 
the  current  fl.scal  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  limi- 
tations apply  only  to  the  augmentation 
of  regular  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Indus 
River  Basin  Development  Fund  and  in 
case  the  United  States  chose  to  as.sist 
Pakistan  in  the  repair  of  the  Tarbela 
Dam  which  was  badly  damaged  In  a  flood 
last  year  they  could  not  restrict  such  a 
system. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  not  the  hitcnt 
of  the  committee  to  prohibit  a  consid- 
eration of  this  item.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  oppose  any 
of  these  people  using  the  money  to  re- 
pair the  dam,  providing  it  was  previously 
justified  to  the  Congress  through  a  letter 
to  the  respective  commlttecB. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  TexM.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Famine  or  disaster  relief  assistance:  For 
iiece-ssary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  639,  $30,000,000:  Provided. 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph,  $20,000,000  shall  be  allocated  to 
Cyprus. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BT     MR.     BI&GGI 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bi^coi:  Page  5. 
Uu»  16  strike  "30,000,000"  and  substitut* 
the  following:  "35,000,000." 

Page  6,  line  17  strike  "20,(X)0.0O0"  and  s\ib- 
stijjute  the  following:  "25,000,000." 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4592,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  Act 
of  1975.  My  amendment  merely  seeks  to 
restore  the  ftiU  $25  million  figure  pro- 
vided to  Cyprus  for  disaster  and  famine 
relief  In  the  authorizing  legislation 
passed  last  December. 

I  find  it  regrettable  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  requested  a  cut 
of  $5  million  from  these  urgently  needed 
funds.  The  tragedy  of  CTjiirus  has  not 
diminished  from  3  months  ago  and 
neither  should  the  $25  miUion  commit- 
ment we  promised  to  the  Cypriot  i>eople 
at  that  time. 

It  has  now  been  over  7  months  since 
Turkey  invaded  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Despite  the  fact  that  aU  U.S.  aid  was  cut 
off  to  Turkey  on  February  5,  she  remains 
in  fii-m  control  of  the  island.  Her  35,000- 
man  occupation  army  controls  as  much 
as  40  percent  of  the  Island.  More  im- 
portantly, Turkey  controls  between  70 
and  80  percent  of  the  island's  industrial 
and  farm  production — 60  percent  of  the 
island's  manufactured  goods — and  two- 
thirds  of  Cyprus  lucrative  tourist  trade 
through  their  occupation  of  her  tw;o  main 
tourist  centers,  Kyrenia  and  Famagusta. 
In  addition  according  to  con-espondence 
which  I  recently  received  from  the 
Cyprus  Minister  of  Finance  the  number 
of  unemployed  Cypriots  has  mcreased 
from  4,000  to  25,000  since  the  war  and 
occupation  began  last  summer. 

The  other  main  economic  and  social 
problem  confronting  Cyprus  are  refugees. 
Current  estimates  of  the  number  of  refu- 
gees on  the  island  range  from  180,000  to 
200,000.  Tliese  are  figures  of  human  mis- 
ery for  these  refugees  include  thousands 
of  families,  uprooted  from  their  homes — 
and  oftentimes  separated.  These  are  peo- 
ple homeless — penniless — and  in  many 
cases  starving.  The  bulk  of  the  $25  mU- 
lion  I  am  seeking  for  Cyprus  would  go  to 
provide  emergency  medical,  agricultural, 
and  housing  relief  for  these  refugees. 
They  are  people  which  this  Nation  and 
the  world  caimot  turn  our  backs  on. 

My  amendment  calling  for  $25  mil- 
lion for  Cyprus  was  overwhelmingly  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
last  December.  I  feel  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  this  amendment  remains  as 
strong  today  as  It  did  then.  Yet  there 
may  stin  be  some  here  who  see  only  the 
fact  that  I  am  seeking  to  add  moneys  to  a 
bin  which  may  be  already  overpriced.  Yet 


are  we  reaUy  considering  only  a  money 
issue  or  are  we  Instead  actuaUy  seeking 
to  save  a  nation  from  economic  ruin? 
This  is  the  question  you  must  ask  before 
voting. 

The  people  of  Cypnis  have  grown 
weary  of  more  than  a  half  a  year  of 
fighting,  occupation,  and  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Turkish  nation. 
The  cut-off  of  aid  provided  the  first 
glimmer  of  hope  for  peace.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  today  will  provide 
them  with  new  hopes  that  their  most  im- 
mediate economic  and  social  problems 
can  be  solved.  Therefore  the  need  for 
tills  amendment  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough.  Yet.  in  the  final  analysis  it  will 
be  a  vote  of  conscience — affirming  the 
fundamental  commitment  of  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  to  assisting  the 
peoples  of  the  world  in  times  of  dire 
need. 

As  we  prepare  to  vote  consider  the 
plight  of  the  Cypriot  people — consider 
the  jarring  effects  which  the  invasion 
and  occupation  has  had  on  their  every- 
day lives  and  finally  consider  the  import- 
ance of  this  $25  million  to  rebuilding 
the  nation  of  Cyprus.  I  am  convinced  of 
tlie  soimdness  of  this  amendment  and 
I  urge  support  for  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  approach 
to  this  matter.  We  considered  this  in  the 
committee.  We  feel  certain  matters  of 
justice  must  be  met. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  adjust  his  amend- 
ment so  as  not  to  increase  the  amount, 
but  just  earmtirk  the  $25  mlUion  for 
Cyprus.  Would  the  gentleman  be  agree- 
able to  this?  ' 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  repeat  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes.  Instead  of  In- 
creasing the  amount,  increase  the 
amoiuit  w-e  earmarked  for  Cjrpnis,  it 
would  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Yes.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  amend  the  amendment  to  earmark  $5 
million  more  out  of  the  $30 -million  fig- 
ui*e  to  be  marked  for  Cyprus. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  so  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  ChaU'man.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  we 
get  a  little  bit  sloppy  here.  I  would  Uke 
to  hear  exactly  what  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemau 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  Intent  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment  be  amended 
to  pi-ovlde  that  the  dollar  amount  will 
read  $30  million,  provided,  however,  that 
the  funds  appUed  under  this  program. 
$25  jnilllon,  .shall  be  allocated  to  Cypnis? 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  It  Is  my  hitent.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  amendment  as  it  has  been  mod- 
ified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biagci:  Page  5, 
line  17,  strike  "20  mlUion,"  and  substitute 
the  following :  "25  million." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  modification? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  hke  to  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman  t ,  what  this  does  to  programs 
that  have  previously  been  considered  by 
the  subcommittee.  Is  this  just  the  ear- 
marking of  these  particular  fimds  for 
Cyprus? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  it  increases  the 
amount  earmarked  for  Cyprus  by  $5  mil- 
lion. I  might  point  out  there  is  a  carry- 
in  of  $5,252,000  in  addition  to  the  $30 
miUion  we  are  recommending,  so  that 
really  $10,252,000  would  be  available  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  even  after  we  ear- 
mark the  $25  milUon. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  go- 
ing to  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection, but  I  must  say  that  I  have  scHue 
misgivings  in  doing  this  in  this  manner.  I 
think  we  should  have  met  the  issue 
fortlirightly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  answer  a  question?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  there  have 
been  $5  million  in  funds  already  obU- 
gated  for  other  portions  of  the  world, 
which  means,  in  effect,  there  would  only 
be  $5  million  of  the  appropriation 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  have  another 
$5  million  in  the  contingency  fund  also. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chaurman,  I  wiU  not 
object,  but  I  would  really  suggest  that 
this  is  not  a  very  wise  policy.  WhUe  I 
win  not  object  procedural^,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  places  in  the  world 
that  are  afflicted  by  famine  and  disaster, 
in  Africa,  in  the  Asian  subcontinent,  in 
Cambodia,  and  elsewhere.  Is  it  my  im- 
derstanding  that  this  means  only  $10 
million  for  disaster  reUef  ? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  also  $5  mUlion  available 
imder  the  contingency  fund.  This  $30 
mUllon  is  only  one  other  part.  What  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  is  to  in-* 
crease  it  from  $20  to  $25  million,  ear- 
marked for  Cyprus. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  understand. 
Does  this  mean  only  $10  million  alto- 
gether, $5  million  here  and  $5  mlUion  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  puts 
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It  that  way,  I  v.'ill  have  to  fuiswev  in  the 
affirmative  that  about  $10  million  re- 
mains unobligated. 

Ml'.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  seems  to  me  to  be  dispro- 
portionate, and  I  object. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  very  &oii-y  the 
gentieman  objects,  but  if  he  is  object- 
ing, he  objects. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Question  is  on  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  BiAGGi). 
Tlie  amendment  v.'as  rejected. 
Tr.e  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  v  ill  read. 
The  Clerk  read  a5  follows: 
Sec.  113.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
tliat   exce&s   foreign    currencies   on    deposit 
r.lth    the    United    States    Treasury,    having 
been  acquired  without  the  payment  of  «lol- 
lars,  should  be  used  to  tinderwrite  local  costs 
of  United  States  foreign  assistance  programs 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  avallaUe. 
Therefore,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  shall  oe  used  to  acquire,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  cxinencles  or  credits  of  a  for- 
eign country  from  non-United  States  Treas- 
tiry  sources  when  there  is  on  deposit  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  excess  currencies  of 
that  country  having  been  acquired  ^-ithout 
payniput  of  dollars. 

ponrr  or  oroes 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  raise  a  point  of  order  on 
section  113. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  provision  Is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  for  several  reasons. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2,  prohibits  the  In- 
clusion of  any  legislation  In  a  general 
appropriation  bill  "changing  existing 
law."  According  to  the  annotations  to 
rule  XXr,  clause  2.  tills  applies  both  to 
the  enactment  of  law  where  none 
exists — Hinds  Precedents  IV,  S812, 
3813 — or  a  proposition  to  repeal  existing 
law — Cannon's  Precedents  Vn,  1403. 

Section  113  clearly  Is  an  attempt  to 
legislate  where  no  authorization  exists. 
In  addition,  on  Its  face,  it  does  not  re- 
duce expenditures,  and  it  Is  a  well  estab- 
lished precedent  of  this  House  that  sach 
a  provision  should  come  oflBcially  from 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction,  and 
not  cs  an  Integral  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill— Hinds'  Precedents  IV.  3927. 

Tlie  fact  that  section  113  was  eon- 
tahied  In  last  year's  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act  does  not  exempt  It 
from  a  point  of  order  as  being  legisla- 
tion—Cannon's Precedents  Vll,  1445, 
1656. 

Not  only  does  section  113  contain  sub- 
stantive legislation  net  considered  by  the 
authorizing  committee,  but  it  also  has 
the  operative  effect  of  repealing  certain 
provisions  and  modifying  other  provl- 
stons  relating  to  use  ot  foreign  curren- 
cies contained  in  section  612  of  tlie  Pk)r- 
eign  Assistance  Act.  Sectim  612  currently 
delegates  to  the  President  certain  func- 
tions relating  to  use  of  excess  currency. 
Subsection  812(d) ,  in  particular,  provides 
the  President  with  the  authority  to  en- 
courage recipient  countries  to  release 
excess  currencies  for  mutually  agreed 
,  programs.  As  section  113  is  Intended  to 
j  restrict  executive  discretion  by  limiting 
I  use  of  foreign  a.ssistance  dollars  jn  exce."*s 


currency  countries,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  612  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  it  constitutes  a  modifica- 
tion in  policy  rather  than  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail.  Further,  it  rejjeals 
the  discretionary  authority  of  section  612 
(b)  which  permits  the  use  of  dollars  in 
lieu  of  excess  cui'iency,  upon  the  proper 
certification  of  an  administrative  ofBcial. 
As  such,  the  prov-ision  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order — Cannon's  Precedents  vn, 
1403. 

Mr.  CliaJrman,  this  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained  both  because  section 
113  contains  new  legislation  not  pi-ovided 
for  in  the  authorization  and  because  it 
repoals  the  existing  authority  contained 
in  section  612  of  tlie  Foreign  As.sistance 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  placed  in  the  bill  last  year.  I  ask  for 
ai-ullng. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  aiJ^ing  for  a 
ruling,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price).  The 
sense-of-Congress  provision  Is  clearly 
out  of  order  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  a  rul- 
uig.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  115.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  Inunedlately  enter 
Into  negotlatlon-s  with  each  member  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries which  has  any  outstanding  debt  arising 
from  any  loan  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  19(11,  any  sale  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  any  loan  under  the  Export- 
Iinp<H-t  Bank  Act  of  1945.  or  any  other  loan 
made  by  the  United  States,  In  oi-der  to  ac- 
celerate the  repayment  of  each  such  debt. 
The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30,  1975,  concerning  any 
negotiations  entered  into  under  this  section. 

POINT  OP  ORDKB 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Cluunnan.  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  against  section  115  of 
the  bill  on  the  same  grounds  that  the 
point  of  order  v/as  raised  against  sec- 
tion 113. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  tlie  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  ask 
for  a  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr,  Price),  Tlie 
Chair  win  reafittrm  the  ruling  that  he 
made  on  section  113.  The  sense  of  Con- 
gress expression  is  clearly  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  506.  No  part  of  any  appropriation, 
funds,  or  other  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  paying  to  the 
AOniluisU-ator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  standard  level  user  charge  established 
pursuant  to  section  210(J)  of  the  PMeral 
Property  and  Atfralnlstrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  for  sptice  and  services. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
CJiairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  Oiere  further 
points  of  order  against  the  remaindf^i  of 
the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendinuits? 

AMENDMENT   OFFEHSf   BY    MR.   AI^XANOm 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aij->:*n.^er: 
Page  21,  immediately  after  line  14,  Ii;.-,ei  t  tJis 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  606.  No  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
any  country  which  Is  In  default,  for  90  days 
or  more,  of  any  payment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest due  on  any  loan  or  credit  ree«Hvefl 
from  the  United  States. 

Ml-.  PASSMAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  Chair-  recognizes  the  gcntlernrai 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Clialrman. 
since  World  War  n  it  is  estimated  that 
the  United  States  has  provided  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  international  organizations,  in 
one  form  or  another,  amounting  to  a  net 
total  of  over  $164  billion.  And  since  we 
have  had  a  surplus  In  the  administrative 
budget  only  six  times  since  the  end  oi 
World  War  II,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
an  additional  cost  of  over  $105  billion  in 
Interest  has  been  Incurred  to  borrow  the 
money  we  have  given  other  countries. 

As  of  June  30,  1974,  foreign  nations, 
individuals,  and  international  organi2a- 
tions  owed  the  United  States  some  $32.5 
billion  according  to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment statistics. 

Of  the  158  nations  and  17  organiza- 
tions that  owe  the  United  States,  110  of 
the  countries  and  7  of  the  organizations 
are  at  least  90  days  overdue  in  their  pay- 
ments. Delinquent  debts  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1974  totaled  In  excess  of  $562 
million. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
cut  off  any  funding  under  this  bill  to 
those  nations  who  are  delinquent,  90 
days  or  more.  In  their  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  due  on  any  loan  or  credit 
received  from  the  United  States  until 
such  nations  have  become  eorrent  and 
rCTiain  current  in  their  debt  repay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  too  long  we  have 
carried  the  bad  debts  of  foreign  conm- 
tries  on  our  books,  including  the  debts 
of  many  nations  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay. 

We  must  temper  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  humanity  with  a  dedication  of 
duty  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  aapport  this 
amendment,  a  policy  tbat  certainly  lep- 
reseuts  the  best  interest  of  our  peosile, 
and  which,  like  most  foreign  craxunit- 
ments  to  repay  American  loans,  is  long 
overdue. 
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ToUl  net 

foreign 

as'.istanet 

piovided 

fiscal  years 

1946-74 

(esh  mated) 


Outstandini;  principal  indebtedness 
and  principal  and  interest  dne 
and  unpaid  30  days  or  inor;  as  of 
June  30,  1974,  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment forsign  loans  and  credits 
(in  doilais  oi  dollar  equivalents) 


Principal 
and  interest 

due  and  unpaid 

PMiictpal  90  days 

outstanding  or  mot* 


Hfetianistan J4«,  FOO.OOO 

Albsnia. 20.400,000 

Algeria 391,900,000 

Argentina _ „ 354,000,000 

Au>lra!ia. 334,  iOO,OCO 

Anstria I,  ?20, 100,000 

Bahamas 5, 800,  OOO 

BjoKlailestu _ bI8,6l)0,000 

Part).idos      1.700,000 

EelRium , 1.734.000.000 

Beliie 6,900,000 

Bermuda 32,500,000 

Bolivia 640.700,000 

Botswana 32,900.800 

Brazil 3,014,000,000 

Brnnei 14,400,000 

BernndL 10, 500, 000 

Burma 100,600,000 

Cambodia 1,704, 100,000 

Camaroon 49.200.000 

Canada „ 174,500.000 

Central  African  Republic 8,700,000 

Chad 14,500,000 

Cfcile 1,148.300,000 

Cliina,  RepBbUc 5, 902, 200.  WO 

Colombia 1,  379, 100.000 

Congo  (B) 5, 200, 000 

Costa  Rica 149.000,000 

Cuba 45,500,000 

Cyptis 30,100.000 

Cwcbostovahia 189.500,006 

Dahomey li,  400.  OOO 

Denmark. 916,000.000 

Dominican  RepuMie _  509, 000, 000 

East  Germany «00,000 

Ecuador 302. 400,  OCT 

Egypl.  — 750.600,000 

£1  Salvador 150,700,000 

Ethiopia 492,800.000 

nnland -32,300,000 

Irnct 7, 246, 800, 000 

CaiwiL- 9, 800,  OOO 

Sambia 6,  500,000 

Ghana 244, 400, 000 

Gernany 3, 710, 400, 000 

Greece 4,041,300,000 

enatemala 341,800,000 

GaiM* 107, 300,  OOO 

Guyana 84,600,000 

«m 134,600,000 

Honduras —  150,800,000 

Hong  Kong  and  Macao 47,000,000 

Hungary 12,900.000 

Iceland 4«,  000,  flCO 

India - 7, 632, 200, 00» 

fndoehina  (undts.). 1,542,500^000 

iMionesia 1. 930, 200,  «•• 

Ira* - 2,227,700,608 

Iraq 82, 500,000 

traiaiitf 65,800,000 

kraal 4, 6«6,  TOO,  60t 

Italy 5,517,200,000 

hory  Coast 103, 100,  OOO 

JtaMita. 139,700.000 

lapMlL ; 31, 346. 200, 008 

Audaa. 1,080,200.000 

_ „  116,900,060 

11,934,100,000 

Kuwait 8,700,000 

Laos 2,282,000,600 


J82, 764, 042  J2, 823 

NA  NA 

109,2*fi,178  2.30S 

336,646,615  1,044,609 

34b,  Oib.  104  272, 027 

4C, 475  185  181 

12,599,723  57.299 

:0,i;U2,918  .  .   ..   _. 

NA  NA 

71,293,574  1?1,682 

42, 116  b.  125 

24,453,926 

241,504,506  1,689,827 

8,719.911  13,678 

l,8b9,6«,224  84,593 

20,101,126 .     .   

NA  NA 

49, 537, 547  3, 687 

NA  NA 

38,480.8%  13.052 

175,227,557  248,298 

1,865,846 

52 

1,019,338,721  19,148,0?8 

'607,579,345  93,149,972 

879,936,301  13,869,657 

riA  NA 

82,249,700  584.484 

39,234.123  58,342,708 

1.007.081  1.573 

4,870.38j  6,833,203 

554,860  4,228 

52,  863,  891  259, 29? 

241, 838. 595  1, 053, 271 

110,732 

115. 268, 057  587, 520 

494,657,995  47,455,318 

65, 514. 836  152, 532 

100,  012, 970  14, 318, 976 

46,142,166 

349.873,666  90,965 

1,881,621 

10,575 

190,270,089  175,253 

73, 235,  383  254, 280 

275,917,408  18,220,771 

68,919,677  170,252 

58, 182,  C81  1, 032, 317 

34, 2E5,  491  4, 555 

31,621,281  248,973 

52.940,1)6  101,603 

13,858,881  38 

1, 835, 381  700, 167 

19,203,800  898 

3,574,280.805  15,579,509 

NA  NA 

1,127,143,952  137.841 

1,131.318,928  39,152.815 

18, 335. 732  538 

88.815,618  13,299 

1,522.372,500  1,056,451 

257.869,031  5,424,420 

51, 388,  200  70 

56,905.250  13,176 

541, 429. 038  483, 338 

91,138,734  13,925 

27,908.989  875 

1,068,461,275  2,218,030 

10,000,159 

58,850  49,695 


Country 


Total  net 

tm«ign 

assistance 

providiid 

fiscal  years 

1946-74 

(estimated) 


Otftstaadini  principal  indebtedness 
and  principal  and  interest  due 
and  unpaid  90  days  er  more  as  of 
June  30.  1974.  on  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  (oreigA  loaas  and  cradits 
(in  dollars  sr  doltJi  equivalents) 


Principal 

riid  iiilejBst 

du?  aid  nnpaiil 

Principal  90  days 

oatstaiuUng  or  oiara 


LabamM $142,800,000 

Lesotho 17,200,  C«M) 

Liberia 234,40O,0i?fl 


Libya.. 

Malagasy  Republic Z.. 

Mslawt 

Malaysia 

Ma!ta"""'"'.".ri"!"~I"in~"" 

Mauritania 

Mauritius. 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 2, 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragoa ..„„„. 

N:geria'"."Il.MiriIlI~""I""~"!       432i  lOOiOOO 

Norway 1,255,600,000 

Pakistan 4,677,206,000 

Panama _ 342.900,000 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippinas 

Poland .. 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

Ryukyu  Islands. . . 

Rwanda 

Saadi  Arabia 

Senagai 

-■ieycnellw.  

Sierra  Laoac 

Sioeapore 

Somali  Republx... 

Soalfiern  Rhodesia 

South  YaoMo 

Spain 2,  474;  100. 006 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) _.       2IO.0O0.00O 

Swlan. 138,900.000 

Surinam 7,500,000 

Swaziland 7,200.000 

■30. 000, 000 
61.300.000 

Sti.7oaoon 

88.400.600 

ThaUand „ 875.400,000 

Togo 23,300.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 43,460,(00 

Tunisia 754,200.080 

Turkey , 6. 326. 800, 660 

Ogamfe 42.880.000 

United  Kiogdom _ 6,382,700.000 

U.S.S.R 1.033,400.000 

Upper  Volta 33,600,600 

Uragnay 196.600,000 

Vtnaiuela 298.200.000 

Vietnam 22,504,400,600 

West  Indies ISvlttilOO 

Western  Samoa 3. 700. 003 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 56,760,600 

Yngoslavia 2,527,100.600 


219, 600,  OOC 
15,700,000 
30,  400,  Of  0 

125,100.000 
49.700,00r- 
43, 800,  OOn 
14,200,00'. 
11.30O,O0j 

'59,  3C0,  CJn 

820, 000.  nmj 

203,600,000 
132,600,0Ci- 

56, 100, 0O'> 
234, 500, 000 

40,600,000 


150, 700, 000 
566,500.000 
300,600,000 
535, 200,  Of' ) 
4«6, 90(1, 000 
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KA 

NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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HA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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NA 
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Worldwide  regional 21,304,586,600  .. 
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'  By  agreement  the  Republic  of  China  b  not  at  this  time  being  called  upon  to  make  payments 
an  portions  of  4  loaas  maide  to  the  NtfubHc  of  China  prior  to  1947  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  en  the  mainland.  Tnese  loans  relate  to  assets  no  longer  under  coutrol  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

HA- not  available. 


Note:  Total  net  foreign  assistance  fiscal  years  1946-71  statistics  from  Nl  8-9.  committee  rafort 
on  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs  appropriations  bill,  1975.  Ifelimnient  debt  statistics 
(col.  2  and  3)  piovided  by  Department  of  the  Treasury,  OASIA,  Ofiice  of  lotemafiflna'  rmancial 
Analysis. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  LouL-Jana. 

Fonrr  of  ouder 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  bi 
sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  proposes  can  In  some  way 
be  accompltthed.  However,  I  want  to  can 
the  attention  of  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  fact  that  It  goes  beyond  the 
CXn 415— Part  6 


scope  of  the  bill  because  it  tries  to  limit 
expenditures  and  lunds  being  expended 
which  could  have  been  appiiopriated  In 
other  fiscal  years,  plus  the  fact  that  this 
bill  does  not  limit  expenditures. 

Second,  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  requires  an  additional  duty  to  de- 
termine what  countiies  are  in  default  for 
90  days. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  desire  to 
be  heard? 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  Ml*.  CLali man. 

I  suggest  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  an  authorl2;atiou  bill,  that  it  Is 
merely  a  condition  within  which  the  ap- 
propriation should  operate,  and  is  clesurly 
witliln  the  rules,  which  makes  this 
amendment  germane  to  the  bill  which 
Is  being  considered  here  as  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cbalr  Is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  ezpllclUy 
restricts  u.se  of  funds  made  available  on- 
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der  tiiLs  Act.  Therefore,  It  Is  clearly  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  act.  It  imposes  no 
new  duty  on  any  ofBcial.  The  Information 
which  is  required  is  readily  available. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
o];position  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
fair  amendment,  but  let  me  say  this: 
Either  we  want  to  pass  the  bill  or  defeat 
it  for  every  coimtry  is  behind.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  They  just  wrote  off 
a  debt  from  India  which  was  over  $1 
biUion. 

Therefoi'e,  I  think  that  Instead  of 
carving  up  this  bill,  let  the  amendment 
go,  and  if  any  Members  want  to  oppose 
the  bUl.  they  should  vote  against  the 
Idll.  It  is  a  question  of  either  voting 
against  the  bill  or  for  the  bill.  This 
amendment  is  another  way  of  killing  the 
biU. 

Ml-.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  a  grant  and  a  loan.  This 
amendment  only  applies  to  loans. 

On  previous  occasions  where  we  have 
clearly  made  grants  to  other  countries, 
we  knew  what  we  were  doing. 

We  are  talking  about  loans  in  this  bill. 
If  we  were  talking  about  a  condition 
for  receiving  additional  loans  which 
countries  could  pay  back  or  if  we  made 
grants  to  other  countries,  I  would  sup- 
port that  policy.  I  always  will. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  making 
It  retroactive. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  My  amendment  ap- 
plies to  money  under  this  bill  only. 

Mr.  CONTE.  How  about  If  a  loan  is 
In  default  and  we  go  in  with  a  new  loan, 
as  I  say,  India?  Is  that  knocked  out? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  From  this  biU?  In- 
dia would  be  knocked  out  under  a  loan, 
but  not  with  respect  to  a  grant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Under  a  loan,  that  is 
right.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  99  per- 
cent of  them  are  in  arrears  on  loans. 

I  think  that  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  kill  the  bill,  this  is  a  good  way  to  do 
it.  I  think  the  cleaner  way  to  do  it  is 
Just  by  voting  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  why  wotdd  we  not  just 
make  a  grant  if  they  have  not  paid  any- 
thing back  to  the  United  States  in  15 
years?  It  is  incredible  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  country  that  we  know  cannot  pay 
back.  Why  not  just  make  a  grant  to  start 
with,  so  that  we  can  collect  some  of  the 
$32  billion. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  that  the 
country  of  Iran,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
nations  in  the  world  today,  owes  \is  $39 
million  and  will  not  pay  it?  Saudi  Arabia 
also  owes  this  country  money. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  am  well  aware  of 
it,  and  I  opposed  a  lot  of  these  loans. 
I  also  opposed  Ambassador  Moynihan 
in  his  $1.5  billion  loan  to  India.  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  have  the  say 
about  that.  I  say  this:  that  99  percent 
of  them  are  in  arrears  on  their  loans,  and 
even  when  there  is  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod, and  they  are  three-quarters  of  a 
percent  loans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  Members  want  to 


kill  the  bill  then  vote  against  it  at  the 
end,  but  do  not  let  us  clutter  it  up  v/ith 
amendments  such  as  this. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment ottered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  equivalent 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  abolisli  all 
sections  and  titles  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  all  coimtries  immediately  that 
we  are  trying  to  help.  Israel  would  be  one 
nation  we  would  have  to  cut  off.  Greece 
would  have  to  be  cut  off.  Egypt  would 
have  to  be  cut  off. 

I  say  that  this  is  the  wi'ong  approach 
to  it.  I  certainly  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  If  the  gentleman  would 
jield,  we  would  have  to  cut  off  all  of  the 
South  American  countries.  ^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes,  we  would  have  to 
cut  off  most  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  how  about  Israel, 
would  they  have  to  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Israel  would  have  to 
be  cut  off  immediately,  becau.se  they  are 
over  the  90 -day  period. 

That  is  not  really  considered  a  seri- 
ous arrearage  when  tliey  are  only  90  days 
behind,  because  sometimes  a  letter  can 
get  lost  or  a  check  would  be  delayed  for 
90  days. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  idea,  but 
not  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division — demanded  by  Mr.  Alexander — 
there  were — ayes  20,  noes  54. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  SHTTSTEB 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shustcr:  On 
page  21,  following  line  14,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  506.  Notwltbstatidiug  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  (including  each  appro- 
priation which  Is  extended,  renewed,  or 
otherwise  effectuated  by  any  other  amend- 
ment to  this  Act),  Is  hereby  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the-' amount 
which,  but  for  this  section,  would  be  so 
appropriat-ed. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  this  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  which  only  cuts  10 
percent  out  of  this  bill  in  each  area,  for 
each  appropriation. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  tlie  com- 
mittee today  for  significantly  reducing 
the  request  which  was  put  before  them. 
I  think  they  made  significant  reductions. 

But  I  think  this  Congress  should  act 
to  impose  its  very  proper  will  upon  this 


legislation.  When  we  recognize  that 
Americans'  circumstances  have  changed 
dramatically  since  the  authorizations  for 
foreign  aid  were  passed  last  year,  I  think 
It  is  not  asking  too  much  that  this  House 
take  10  percent  more  out  cf  this  $3y2 
bilUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  10  percent  is  only  about 
$350  milUon.  There  still  will  be  over  $3 
billion  left  in  this  appropriation,  and  I 
suggest  that  there  is  not  a  manager  or 
an  administrator  worth  his  salt  in  the 
Federal  Government;  there  is  not  a 
bureaucrat  who  desen-es  his  pay  who 
cannot  squeeze  another  10  percent  out  of 
his  budget.  It  is  responsible  for  this 
House  to  exercise  austerity,  to  demand 
discipline  from  our  own  Government 
when  we  face  so  many  serious  problems 
across  this  land. 

Just  yesterday  we  heard  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  were  suffering, 
over  7  million  imemployed.  Indeed,  we 
should  not  forget  for  1  minute  the 
senior  citizens  who  are  suffering.  Why? 
cannot  senior  citizens  make  their  pen- 
sion dollars  stretch  far  enough?  They 
cannot  because  of  Inflation.  What  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  Inflation?  It  is 
deficit  spending  by  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  going  to  add  to  that  deficit 
spending  here  today,  that  already  ex- 
orbitant deficit  spending,  by  piling  more 
billions  of  dollars  upon  it. 

This  is  a  very  modest  amendment.  I 
would  point  out  that  for  every  dollar 
which  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
go  to  the  marketplace  to  borrow  to  make 
up  its  deficit,  that  is  a  dollar  which  re- 
mains in  the  private  sector  which  can  be 
Invested  and  spent  to  help  the  very  real 
problems  of  recession  facing  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  modest  $350  mil- 
lion— what  would  that  do  for  America 
If  it  were  left  in  the  private  sector?  Three 
himdred  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  generate  about  175,000 
new  housing  starts.  That  would  create 
about  350,000  real  jobs  for  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  same  $350  million 
would  provide  financing  for  Americans 
to  go  out  and  purchase  economical,  small 
American  cars,  which  would  reduce  gas- 
oline consumption  and  in  the  process 
create  about  30,000  American  jobs.  So  we 
can  strike  a  blow  against  our  recession 
here  at  home.  We  can,  by  demanding 
this  additional  austerity,  cause  our  Gov- 
ernment servants  to  become  more  effi- 
cient and  better  managers. 

I  lu-ge  the  support  of  this  modest 
amendment,  recognizing  that  it  is  time 
that  we,  this  Congress,  reorder  oiu-  prior- 
ities by  giving  away  fewer  tax  dollars 
abroad  and  place  greater  emphasis  on 
solving  our  problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoi-nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  complhnent  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  on  his 
statement,  a  very  reasonable  statement. 
In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  we  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  tighten  their 
belts,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  be  imposed  in  this  bill, 
as  we  have  asked  the  American  people 
to  Impose  upon  themselves  in  their  own 
budgets.  So  I  tliink  certainly  the  genUe' 
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man  should  be  complimented  for  his 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  we  are  appro- 
priating only  for  90  days  and  we  have 
already  authorized  the  fimding  for  the 
first  9  months.  If  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  In  some  instances  the  prior 
obligations  would  exceed  the  amount  that 
the  bill  would  provide. 

Let  me  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  one  more 
time  that  we  are  arriving  in  this  Cham- 
ber 10  months  late  with  this  bill.  This  is 
an  unTvise  amendment.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered even  if  it  could  be  justified, 
and  it  cannot  be  justified. 

This  conmilttee  has  cut  the  budget  re- 
quest by  41  percent.  We  recognized  we 
had  to  eut  this  foreign  aid  bill  down  to 
size  and  so  we  worked  deliberately  and 
untiring  and  unceasingly  to  bring  in  the 
tightest  foreign  aid  bHI  that  has  era* 
been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  cut  It  by  an  average  of  41  percent. 
In  some  items  we  cut  It  as  much  as  60 
percent.  The  total  reducti(Hi  in  this  bin 
below  the  btKlget  request  Is  $2,448,040,^ 
000.  

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  gentleman  for  cut- 
ting 41  percent  out  of  this  bill.  But  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  feels  the  committee 
can  act  with  such  great  precision  when 
it  deals  with  bills  and  with  millions  of 
dollars,  that  Indeed  the  committee  can 
be  sure  that  if  41  percent  is  right,  a 
modest  additional  10  percent  is  not?  How 
can  the  gentleman  be  so  sure  that  Is 
wrong? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  has 
some  statistics,  if  he  has  some  hi-depth 
studies  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
and  If  the  gentleman  will  furnish  those 
figiires  to  us,  and  if  that  furnishes  more 
information  than  I  got  out  of  the  300 
hours  I  spent  on  tlie  bill,  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  that  information.  Of  course,  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  sincere,  but  he 
has  not  studied  this  legislation  and  he 
is  not  on  our  committee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  I  am  on  my  own 
time. 

I  am  asking  the  membership  to  vote 
down  this  amendment  because  In  some 
Instances  we  have  already  allowed  the 
agencies  to  fund  beyond  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  available,  because 
we  are  appropriating  for  raily  90  days. 
1  hope  the  Committee  will  vote  down 
this  amendment.  Some  of  the  very  ur- 
gent Items  would  be  cut  too  much. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  hi  the  well.  The 
committee  did  an  excellent  job.  This  bill 
was  $5.94«.460,000.  It  is  now  $3,498,420.- 
©00,  There  were  attempts  ©n  the  flow  to- 


day to  Increase  it  another  $252  million. 
We  beat  down  those  amendments. 

When  Frank  Bow  was  alive  and  was 
here,  we  used  to  have  the  5-  and  10- 
percent  across-the-board  cuts  offered 
during  the  Johnson  admlnisti-ation.  I 
used  to  take  the  floor  and  say  that  if  the 
Membei-s  would  come  in  with  certain 
items  and  with  certain  specific  cuts  I 
would  be  glad  to  go  along,  but  a  10-per- 
cent cut  across  the  board  endangers 
many  wortliwhile  programs  such  as  nu- 
trition and  others. 

If  the  Memt)ers  propose  specific  cuts, 
fine  and  dandy,  but  I  caimot  go  along 
with  a  10-percent  across-the-board  cut. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Shuster) 
there  were — ayes  25,  noes  71. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oi^^MsItlon  to  H.R.  4592,  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  biU  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $3.5  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  foreign  aid 
programs. 

In  Congress  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  budget  control,  but  congres- 
sional action  has  not  supported  this  talk. 
Faced  with  record  deficits,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  this  House  could 
conthiue  to  vote  for  the  giveaway  of 
American  tax  dollars  for  foreign  assist- 
ance which  no  way  helps  the  overbur- 
dened citizen  footing  the  bill,  especial- 
ly when  there  is  $26  billion  already  in  the 
pipeline,  unspent.  Real  benefits  of  the 
program  have  not  been  visible  to  many 
constituents  in  my  district  and  it  ap- 
pears that  an  increasing  number  of 
American  taxpayers  hold  the  same  view. 
At  a  time  when  ovi  domestic  needs  and 
economic  problems  are  so  great,  even  the 
reduced  appropriation  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  excessive. 

The  foreign  assistance  progi'am  must 
be  totally  restructured  to  reflect  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  people  as  an 
instnunent  of  constructive  foreign  poUcy. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  cannot  be 
e:q>ected  to  support  several  foreign  gov- 
ernments In  addition  to  their  own  gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  demonstrating  that  Congress  is  ready 
to  assume  its  proper  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  control  spending  by  vot- 
ing against  this  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
4592. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chatr, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4592)   making  appropriations  for 


foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tlie  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossraent  and  tiiird  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa  sage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  212,  nays  2»1, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


(Boll  No.  40] 

YEAS— 212 

Abzug 

Fish 

Mikva 

Acldabbo 

Plsher 

MUler.  Calif. 

Ambro 

Flood 

Mineta 

Anderson,  m. 

Florlo 

MinUh 

Annunzlo 

Foley 

Mink 

AuC^in 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Badlllo 

Ford,  T«!nn. 

MttetaM.  H.T. 

Baucus 

Fonyttae 

Moakley 

Beard,  R.I. 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Bell 

Prenzel 

M<wlMr 

Bergland 

GUman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Blab'gl 

Gradicon 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blester 

Green 

Myers.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Gude 

NedEl 

Blancbmrd 

Giiyer 

KU 

Boland 

Hall 

Nowak 

Boiling 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Bonker 

Hanley 

O'Hara 

Brademas 

Harkln 

O'NeUl 

Breaux 

Hamngton 

OlUnger 

Breckinridg* 

Harris 

Passman 

Brodbead 

Hawktns 

Patman 

Brooks 

Hay«,Ohio 

Patten 

Broomfltfd 

H«bert 

Pepper 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  ICMB. 

Peyser 

Buchanan 

Heinz 

Preyer 

Burke,  CSallf. 

Helstoski 

Price 

Burke,  SAss. 

HUlis 

Qule 

Burton,  John 

Holtzman 

BaUsbark 

Burton,  Phillip  Horton 

Bangel 

Cederberg 

Howard 

Reee 

Cbappell 

Hyd« 

Regula 

Chlsholm 

Jeffords 

Reuas 

Clay 

Johnson,  CtiXt 

Rhodes 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Fa. 

Richmond 

Collins,  111. 

Jordan 

Rinaldo 

Conable 

Koch 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Krebs 

Roe 

Cornell 

Krueger 

Rooney 

Cotter 

LaFalce 

Rosenthal 

CouRhlin 

Ijeggctt 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniels, 

Lehman 

Roybal 

Domtnlck  V. 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Danlelson 

Uoyd,  Calif. 

Russo 

Dell  urns 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Diggs 

Long,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Dingell 

McClory 

Rantinl 

Dodd 

McCloskey 

earbaues 

Downey 

McDade 

Bcheuer 

Drlnan 

McEwen 

Bebneebcdl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McFall 

Sdtralze 

du  Pont 

McHugh 

Setberlinc 

Early 

McKlnney 

Bhrlver 

Erkhardt 

Macdonold 

Simon 

Edgar 

Maguir« 

Bisk 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mahon 

naith.  Iowa 

Bllberg 

Matsnnaea 

aalan 

Brlenbom 

MaedB 

8p«U»an 

Each 

Metcalfe 

Btanton. 

Fascell 

Meynar 

3.  WUliam 

Pen  wick 

MezTlnsky 

Btanton, 

Fiadley 

Michel 

AunesV. 
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stark 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Vander  Veen 

Wlrth 

Stokes 

Vanlk 

Wolff 

Stratton 

Walsh 

Wright 

Symincion 

Waxman 

Wydler 

Tbompsoa 

Whalen 

Yates 

Traxler 

Wiggins 

Yatron 

Tson  ;;i3 

WUaon,  Bob 

Young.  Te<. 

unaii 

WUson. 

Zablorki 

0;!rif.<ii 

Charles,  Tex 
NATS-  201 

Zeferetti 

Abrtnor 

Gaydos 

MottI 

Adams 

Glalmo 

MurthA 

Ale>-:»iii>er 

Gibbous 

Myers,  Ind 

Anderson, 

Oinn 

Natcher 

Calif. 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Oon  Kales; 

Nolan 

Andrews. 

Goodling 

Obey 

N.  Dak. 

Orassley 

Patterson,  Calif 

Archer 

Hagedorn 

Patttson.  N  Y. 

Armsliong 

Haley 

Perktiir, 

Asbbrook 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

Ashley 

BCtunidt 

Pike 

Aspln 

Hannaford 

Poage 

BafalL<i 

Hansen 

Pressler 

Baldu6 

Haiaha 

Prltchard 

Barren 

Hastings 

QuUlen 

Baurora 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Randall 

Bedell 

Hecbler.  W.  Va.  Rlegle 

Bennett 

Henderson 

Blsenhoov^r 

Bevili 

Hicks 

Roberts 

BlOUln 

High  tower 

Robinson 

Bo  wen 

Hinshaw 

Rogers 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Roncalio 

Brown.  Gal  if. 

Holt 

Rose 

BrowD,  OtUo 

Howe 

Roush 

Bioyhill 

Hubbard 

Rouaselo*^^ 

Burgener 

Hughes 

Runnels 

Burke.  I'la. 

Hungate 

Sarasin 

Burlesoji,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Burllsoii.  Mo. 

Irhord 

SchroeUor 

Butler 

Jacobs 

Sebeliua 

Byron 

Jannan 

Sharp 

Carr 

Jenrette 

Shipley 

Carter 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Shuster 

Casey 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slkes 

Clancy 

Jones,  Okla. 

Skubitz 

Clauiten. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

DonH. 

Karth 

Smith.  NeDr 

Clawson,  Del 

Hasten 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Kaatenmeier 

Spence 

Cochran 

Kazen 

Staggers 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Steed 

Conlau 

Kemp 

Steiger,  Ahk. 

Crane 

Ketch  lun 

Stephens 

D'Amoura 

Keys 

Stuckey 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kindness 

Studds 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lagomarsino 

Sullivan 

W  .  Jr. 

Landrum 

Synuns 

Davi.s 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

Levltas 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Delaiiev 

Litton 

Teague 

Dent 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Tbone 

Derrick 

LoU 

Tbomtou 

Derwiuskl 

McCoUister 

Treen 

Devine 

McCormack 

Van  Deerlia 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Vigorlto 

Downing 

Madden 

Waggonner 

Dunc4in,  Tenn. 

Madlgan 

Wampler 

Kdwnrris.  Ala. 

Mann 

Weaver 

Emery 

Martin 

White 

English 

Maszoli 

Whltehurst 

Esblemau 

Melcher 

Whltten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mllford 

WUson, 

Evems,  lud. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Charles  H., 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Moffett 

Calif. 

Flthian 

Mollohan 

Young.  Alaska 

Plowei-s 

Montgomery 

Youne.  Pla. 

Plynl 

Moore 

Fount. .in 

Moorbead, 

Prey 

Calif. 

Puqiia 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Jones,  Ala. 

O'Brien 

Boggs 

Lujan 

Steelman 

Carney 

McKay 

Taloott 

Oonyer.s 

MathU 

Wylie 

Connau 

Mills 

Youns,  Ga. 

Pulton 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Hefner 

Neal 

So  the  bill 

was  pa.s.sed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  rulton 

against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  LuJan 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Neal. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


pail's; 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Hefner  against. 

Mr.  Gorman  for,  with  Mr.  Mathls  against. 

Mr.  Carney  tot,  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee  against. 

Mr.  Moorhaad  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with 
Mf .  Wylie  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  that  in  revising  my 
remarks,  I  may  include  certain  ex- 
traneous and  tabular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  Hit.  4592,  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers  in 
the  engrossment  of  H.R.  4592. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lov.a? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WINNER  OP  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
ladles  auxiliary  sponsors  a  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  in  the  secondary 
schools  across  the  Nation. 

I  take  much  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
winner  of  the^statewlde  competition  In 
Mississippi  is  {Tyoung  man  from  my  con- 
gressional district,  Mr.  Lee  Childress, 
and  was  our  entry  in  the  national  con- 
test where  he  made  a  fine  showing;.  Lee  Is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Chil- 
dress of  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  and  a  junior  at 
Clarksdale  High  School. 

At  this  time  when  our  Nation,  its  Gov- 
ernment, and  entire  poUtical  process  is 
imder  criticism  from  within  and  abroad, 
I  feel  it  is  particularly  fitting  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Lee's  ex- 
pressions, which  we  all  need  to  take  to 
heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  liighly  honored  in- 
deed to  present  Lee's  speech  entitled, 
"Mv  Responsibility  as  a  Citizen,"  for  the 
Record,  for  to  such  fine  youngsters  we 
can  trust  the  futwe  direction  of  our 
Nation. 

Lee  has  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  during  the  years  ahead.  The 
•speech  follows-: 


March  13yl97S 

Mr  RESPONSiBiLTrT  AS  a  CmzEN 

Ring  that  beUI  Ring  that  belli  What  a 
great  time  to  ring  the  Liberty  Bell  and  lot 
the  world  know  of  my  citizenship  in  Amer- 
ica, the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

As  we  think  of  personal  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  "What  are  my 
responsibUlties? '  As  a  citizen  of  America,  I 
have  a  freedom  unknov/n  in  other  countries. 
I  have  local,  state,  and  natiuual  protection. 
I  have  freedom  of  cho'ce  in  worship,  educa- 
tion, and  civic  affalr-s.  These  privileges  are 
my  heritage,  and  I  must  not  take  them 
lightly.  I  must  always  try  to  protect  the 
rights  of  others.  I  must  never  infringe  on 
rights  of  other  people.  One  cannot  learn 
that  responsibility  too  young.  When  I  am 
not  mindful  of  rights  of  others,  I  have  failed 
in  a  ba!<ic  responsibility  of  citizenship. 

My  Ood-glven  heritage  is  my  real  assur- 
ance of  citizenship  and  it  has  been  through 
my  parents,  teachers,  ministers  and  friends 
that  I  have  learned  the  great  values  which 
gave  life  full  meaning  and  purpose.  Honesty, 
justice.  Integrity,  faith,  compassion  and  love 
are  Just  a  few  to  mention  that  must  be  taken 
seriously  to  add  to  the  quality  of  being  a 
good  citizen.  As  George  Washington  said  in 
his  first  address  to  congress  In  1790,  "Knowl- 
edge is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  for 
happiness."  My  prime  reponsibility  is  to  at- 
tain an  education  that  will  help  me,  as  a 
citizen,  maintain  an  Intellectual,  stable,  pro- 
gressive and  enduring  coimtry.  Just  Imagine 
what  one  man's  knowledge  could  do  in  the 
field  of  medicine!  or  toward  correcting  some 
of  the  evils  of  society ! 

In  a  few  years  I  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  casting  my  vote.  As  a  good  citizen, 
I  must  be  ready  for  the  prlTllege  of  keeping 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  As 
a  prospective  voter,  I  must  study  the  records 
and  qualifications  of  all  candidates.  Are  they 
people  of  honor,  Integrity,  and  ability?  Will 
they  serve  the  best  Interests  of  all  people,  or 
win  they  be  captivated  by  wealth,  power,  and 
Influence?  It  is  time  for  all  to  show  more 
concern  for  the  country,  its  needs,  ide^s 
and  solving  problems,  rather  than  being 
stalled  by  poUtical  angles. 

In  order  to  be  a  more  effective  citizen,  I 
must  study  the  framework  of  local,  state,  and 
national  government.  I  must  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  know-how  to  voice  my  c<mvlo- 
tlons,  always  remaining  loyal  to  the  welfare 
of  America  and  always  concerned  for  others. 
I  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  secu- 
rity I  enjoy  every  day — freedom  In  every 
phase  of  living — must  be  guarded  carefully, 
I  must  strive  In  every  way  to  keep  the  demo- 
cratic rights  of  self  government. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  a  daily 
symbol  of  the  freedom  I  enjoy.  It  is  not 
enough  to  display  the  flag  on  occasions.  I 
must  study  Its  meaning  and  guarantee  of 
freedom  and  security. 

War  services  may  never  be  asked  6t  my 
generation,  but  if  the  alarm  aoimds,  I  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  serve. 

Flans  are  being  made  for  the  Bicentennial, 
a  great  birthday  of  American  rights  and  his- 
tory. This  Is  a  fitting  time  for  us  to  study 
the  birth  of  our  freedom  and  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  great  task  of  protecting  this 
freedom  all  over  the  land.  It  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  take  stock  of  freedom,  cherish  It  in 
dally  life,  and  try  to  extend  my  concern  for 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  greatness  of  our  past  has  built  the 
road  for  our  future.  It  is  time  for  Americans 
all  to  iiuite  and  g^t  this  country  on  an  even 
keel.  I  can  make  this  commitment  now  by 
assuming  my  responsibility  as  a  loyal,  edu- 
cated, and  dedicated  citizen. 


March  IS,  1975 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 

FALL>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 

.  House,   the   gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr.  Flood),  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  nation 
declared  its  Independence.  Tills  was  a 
Koal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
had  been  striving  throughout  a  long  pe- 
riod of  Russian  domination,  1795-1915, 
followed  by  German  occupation  during 
the  First  World  War.  After  two  decades 
of  independence,  Lithuania  again  fell  un- 
der Russian  domination  when  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  Army  in  tlie  Second 
World  War.  It  was  declared  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3, 
1940.  Following  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later,  Lith- 
uania was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1944.  Since 
then  it  has  been  considered  by  the  So- 
viet Union  as  a  component  republic. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania or  the  other  two  Baltic  States,  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia. 

Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries to  experiencie  the  aggression  of  both 
Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
seemed  imminent,  Lithuania  attempted 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  absolute  neu- 
trality, but  was  gradually  engulfed 
nevertheless.  The  first  loss  occurred 
when  Klaipedia  (Memel)  was  yielded  to 
Germany  on  March  22,  1939,  in  the  face 
of  an  ultimatum  and  the  threat  of  Ger- 
man ai-mies. 

;  Next,  a  mutual  as.sistance  treaty  was 
forced  upon  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  October  10, 1939.  Lithuania  was 
required  to  grant  air  bases  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  admit  Soviet  garrisons  in 
spite  of  a  Soviet-Lithuanian  treaty  of 
nonaggression  which  had  been  signed  in 
Moscow    on    September    28,    1926.    On 

■  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviets  demanded  im- 

.  mediate  formation  of  a  "friendly"  gov- 
ernment and  occupied  the  country.  In 
July  1940  a  rigged  election  produced  a 
congress  which  requested  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  August  3,  1940,  at  this  request,  Lith- 
uania was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 

.  in  Moscow. 

It  is  estimated  that  dming  this  first 

•  Soviet  occupation,  Lithuania  suffered 
the  loss  of  about  45,000  people,  as  many 

':  Lithuanians  fled  and  others  were  ar- 
rested or  deported.  For  example,  some 
30,000  members  of  the  Lithuanian  in- 
tellegentsia  were  deported  to  Siberia  on 

,  the  night  of  June  14,  1941,  and  5,000 
political  prisoners  were  executed  when 
the  Soviet  forces  hastily  reti-eated  un- 
der German  attack. 

In  a  second  phase,  repeating  the  his- 
tory of  the  First  World  War,  German 
occupation  replticed  the  Soviet.  Only  a 
few  days  after  the  German  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941,  Nazi 
forces  overran  Lithuania.  During  their 
occupation  the  Germans  inaugui-ated  a 
colonization  policy  and  several  thousand 
German  families  were  settled  In  Lithu- 
ania. Moreover,  almost  all  Lithuanian 
Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis. 
.  When  the  tide  of  the  war  turned 
against  Germany,  Lithuania  returned 
not  to  independence  but  to  Soviet  dom- 
ination. Vilnius,  wliich  the  Soviets  recog- 


nized as  part  of  Lithuania  Instead  of 
Poland,  was  retaken  by  the  Soviet  Army 
on  July  13,  1944.  Soon  all  of  Lithuania 
was  occupied. 

LrriruAKiA    undeh    communist    domination 

News  from  the  Baltic  States  has  been 
very  sparse  since  their  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  of  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  have  been  kept  sealed  against 
the  outside  world  and  each  other.  Until 
1959,  when  Vilnius  was  opened,  no  West- 
em  observers  were  allowed  in  Lithu- 
ania. The  rest  of  the  country  is  still 
closed.  This  is  often  attributed  to  mili- 
tary reasons,  observers  noting  that  the 
Baltic  coast  is  ideally  situated  for  mis- 
sile bases.  ^ 

As  would  be  expected,  Communist  lit- 
erature claims  great  accomplishments 
for  Lithuania  in  industry,  agriculture, 
education,  and  culture.  The  Communists 
appear  to  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  industrialization  and  on  collec- 
tivizing agriculture.  However,  the  few 
who  have  been  able  to  escape  report  a 
lack  of  freedom  and  the  imposition  of 
Communist  methods  which  exists 
throughout  the  Communist  world. 

Because  of  Soviet  policies,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  population  of  Lithuania. 
When  the  Soviets  retook  the  coimtry  In 
1944,  some  80,000  Lithuanians  fled  to 
Western  Germany.  Another  60,000  were 
found  in  Eastei-n  Germany  and  deported 
to  Siberia.  During  1945  and  1946  an  ad- 
ditional 145,000  Lithuanians  were  de- 
ported. Still  another  massive  deporta- 
tion occurred  when  some  60,000  Lithu- 
anians were  depoi-ted  In  March  1949  in 
answer  to  passive  resistance  of  the  farm- 
ing population  to  the  collectivization  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  reported  that  since  Stalin's  death 
the  attempt  to  disperse  the  Baltic  peoples 
has  been  changed,  and  that  about  a  third 
of  those  deported  have  been  permitted  to 
return  home.  Most  of  the  others,  it  is  be- 
lieved, perished  in  the  meantime. 

Throughout  most  of  the  world,  the  last 
two  decades  may  be  called  years  of  free- 
dom. The  last  remaining  former  colonies 
are  being  recognized  as  independent  and 
are  being  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Soviet  Union  joins  the  free 
world  in  congratulating  them  and  ap- 
plauding their  Independent  statehood. 
However,  it  remains  silent,  grim  and  in- 
transigent about  ever  withdi-awing  from 
formerly  independent  countries  it  has  oc- 
cupied since  World  War  n,  such  as  the 
Baltic  Republics,  among  which  is  Lithu- 
ania. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Soviet  Constitution  imposed  upon 
Lithuania,  which  guarantees  religious 
freedom  together  with  other  freedoms.  It 
is  now  2  years  that  the  Soviets  have 
greatly  intensified  their  policy  of  terror 
in  Lithuania  agauist  the  faithful  and  all 
readei-s  of  religious  literature,  even  of 
those  several  publications  printed  with 
Soviet  sanction.  The  most  rabid  teiTor  is 
directed  against  the  readers  of  chroni- 
cles of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania, 
which  contains  nothing  but  simple  state- 
ments of  bare  facts,  namely,  of  Soviet 
violations  of  their  own  constitution  re- 
garding the  freedom  of  religion.  In  So- 
viet-cn.slaved  Lithuania  and  in  the  So- 


viet Union  only  the  bravest  dare  react 
against  violation  of  the  constitution  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  punished 
for  venturing  to  speak  of  them  publicly 
and  to  protest  them. 

This  is  the  daily  way  of  life  in  the 
old  and  honorable  nation  and  state  of 
Lithuania,  while  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  is  gi-anting  independence  to 
people;;  barely  emerging  into  nation- 
hood. 

I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  di:>tant 
when  humaneness,  truth,  justice,  and 
freedom  will  prevail  and  flourish  once 
again  in  Lithuania,  and  for  her  cour- 
ageous and  gallant  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  include  with  my 
rtmarkii  a  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1975,  at  the  observance  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  imder  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Lithuanian-American 
Society,  and  community,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C. : 
Resolutxc  / 

Voted  at  the  observance  of  the  Uthunanian 
Independence  Day,  held  under  the  auspicee 
of  the  Lithuanian  American  Society  and 
Community  on  February  9. 1975,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C: 

Wasbingtonlans,  Marylanders,  and  Vir- 
ginians gathered  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  send  tlieir 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  People  of  Soviet- 
occupied  Lithuania  and  vouch  their  un- 
wavering support  for  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania  s  sovereignty  and  poUtical  freedom 
violated  by  the  Nazi-Soviet  conspiracy 
against  peace  and  humanity. 

The  late  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Kersten  Committee  ol 
the  83rd  Congress  on  November  30,  1953,  re- 
assured the  Congress  and  the  people  that 
"we  are  not  prepared  to  seek  illusory  safety 
for  ourselves  by  a  bargain  with  (captive 
peoples')  masters  which  would  confirm  their 
captivity.  ...  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
Atlantic  Charter  ...  "to  see  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  forcibly  been  deprived  of  them'. "  Testi- 
fying on  tlie  eve  of  a  summit  meeting  with 
the  Soviet  leaders.  Secretary  Dulles  stated: 
"We  do  not  look  iipon  the  conference  table 
as  a  place  where  we  surrender  our  principles, 
but  rather  as  a  place  for  making  our  prin- 
ciples prevail.  That  is  our  resolve  .  .  .  backed 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes."  As  noted  in  the  Geneva  com- 
munique. President  Elsenhower  had,  Indeed, 
raised  tlie  matter  of  the  restoration  of  po- 
litical sovereignty  and  .■?elf-governmeni  for 
the  Baltic  States. 

The  89th  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
a  Joint  resolution  No.  416  unanimously  voted 
by  the  House  on  June  21.  1965,  and  by  the 
Senate  on  October  22,  1966,  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  direct  the  attention  at  the  United 
Nations  "and  at  other  appropriate  interi^a- 
tlonal  forums"  to  the  denial  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  "on  behalf  of  the  restorivtion 
of  these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples." 

Thus,  the  United  States  bad  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  traditional  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  and  to  "the  rule  of  reai>on,  of 
Justice  and  of  law"  in  international  relation?, 
as  stated  by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  on  ' 
July  23, 1940. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Admin- 
istration allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  Into  a 
Soviet-Inspired  "Conference  on  European 
Security  and  Cooperation"  whose  sole  objec- 
tive Ls  to  obtain  International  recognition  of 
"the  present  frontiers  in  Europe"  as  fixed  by 
the  Nazi-Soviet  conspirator?  and  overlooked 
by  short-sighted  irresolution  of  Western 
postwar  leaders.  This  European  conference 
is  to  reaffirm  the  alleged  respect  for  li-on- 
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tiers  in  the  words  lormerly  solemnly  sub- 
scribed by  Uie  Soviet  Union  m  Its  peace, 
friendship,  xian-aggtes^on,  and  definition  of 
uggres£ion  treaties  aitli  Eftonla,  Finland. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  other  mem- 
bers ol  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  virge  President  yords  Administration 
to  effectlvrty  honor  tiie  policy  regarding  the 
Baltic  Slates  armounc-ed  In  1940  and  re- 
peatedly rca&rnifid  and  supported  by  Con- 
gress aud  tive  Americaa  public  opinion,  and 
through  sustaitted  diplomatic  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  its  true  seciulty 
lies  in  the  friendship  and  trust  of  its  neigh- 
bors between  the  O.-.lf  of  Finland  to  the 
Black  Sea.  and  tbat  a  true  detente  depends 
on  the  abandonment  of  hnperiallsm  and 
colonialism  In  Europe  by  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
and  on  the  rastoraUon  of  the  Independence 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  DEBWIHSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  genttenum  rieM? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoU  CMr.  Derwdtski)  who 
every  year  is  pxesent  when  we  have  this 
Lithuanian  Dajr. 

Mi-.  DEBWINoKI.  Mi".  Speaker,  I 
commei^  the  gentleman  from  Peuii- 
sylvania  for  diaeusang  again  this  sub- 
ject in  this  House,  and  also  I  commend 
to  the  attention  tA  the  gentleman  the 
importance  ftw  those  of  us  who  feel  as 
tre  do  about  the  enslaved  nations  in 
Eastern  Europe  for  seeing  to  it  that  it 
remains  the  policy  of  oiu'  country  not 
to  recognize  the  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  troe.  We  liave  the 
con.sulate  of  Uthuania  in  Wasliington 
and  the  consulates  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia in  New  York.  We  never  fail  to 
mark  this  day. 

Ml'.  MOBGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  cammeinoratiug  the  57th  an- 
niversary of  the  Decli^ration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Litlniania. 

The  proutl  peoi^e  of  Lithuania  have 
struggled  to  maintain  their  Identity 
throughout  historj'.  After  a  long  period 
of  foreign  occupaticn.  Lithuania  re< 
gained  its  freedom  in  1818  and  adopted 
a  Constitution  which  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  speech,  assembly,  and  com- 
munication to  its  people,  witli  the  power 
of  legislation  rested  in  a  Parliament, 
Our  Nation  recognized  the  independent 
Flepubllc  of  lithuania  on  July  27,  1922. 
Uniortunately,  however,  that  counti'y 
was  occupied  during  World  War  II  by 
Soviet  armies  and  on  August  3.  1940,  was 
declared  a  ''ooinstituent  republic"  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  all  remember  the  attempted  flight 
to  freedom  of  Simas  Kudirka  and  other 
expressions  of  the  continuing  de^iie  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
the  preservation  of  their  identity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  tcnow  that  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  are  commemoi-at- 
ing  this  Independence  Day,  and  I  want 
them  to  know  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  i^eople  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  approaching  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Nation's  birth  we  grow  more  aware 
of  the  fact  that  this  coimtry  has  been 
endowed  by  the  founders  with  the  f ree- 
d<»ns  which  other  nations  so  deeply 
desire  but  find  so  hard  to  attain. 

Fifty-seven  jreanaxo,  OB  Itebniar}'  16. 
1918,  the  ondem  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  estabUshed  as  a  free  and  Independ- 


ent nation.  Now.  on  February  16,  1975. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  and 
descent  commemorated  that  anniversary 
which  was  so  short-lived  by  a  young  and 
ambitious  nation.  Lithuania  has  enjoyed 
her  independence  for  only  22  years  when, 
in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and 
oppressed  Lithuania,  and  other  Baltic 
State  countries  and  forcibly  aimexed 
them  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  obsei-ving  tliis  57th 
anniversajy  of  there  brave  people  who 
have  demonstrated  a  determined  spirit 
and  a  passionate  desire  to  attain  freedom 
and  independence  as  well  as  religious 
freedom  and  the  restoration  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  endorsed  by  all  nations  of  the 
free  worDS.  However,  tlie  Soviet  Union 
remains  silent  about  withdrawing  from 
the  territoiies  she  annexed  into  her 
sphere  of  influence,  formerly  independ- 
ent coimtries  it  has  occupied  since  World 
War  n.  among  them  the  Lithuanian 
lands. 

This  old  and  honorable  nation  lias 
been  subjected  to  constant  harsh  and 
inhuman  treatment,  but  their  oppressors 
have  foimd  the  com'ageous  spirit  of  the 
Litliuanion  people  cannot  be  suppressed 
and  their  ae  termination  to  attain  the 
goal  of  self-xecognition  and  freedom  is 
deep  rooted  and  long  lasting. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence is  typical  of  struggle  of  all 
freedom -loving  people  everywhere,  and 
strongly  emphasizes  for  us,  the  free 
Americans,  tiat  the  price  of  freedom  is 
eternal  vigilance  against  the  continuous 
aggression  of  Communist  Russia  which 
has  been  a  threat  to  all  free  nations  of 
the  world, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian-Americans  of  New  Jersey  on 
the  subject  of  Lithuanian  commemora- 
tion of  the  57th  anniversary  of  the 
Lithuanian  independence. 

The  resolution  follows : 

^  RESOLtJ'noN 

We,  Liibuouian-Amerlcans  of  New  Jersey 
at  a  meeting  held  on  February  16,  1975,  com- 
memorating the  57th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Lichuanla  In 
1918,  unanimously  adopt  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Whereas  in  1918  the  Republic  of  UthuanUt 
was  established  by  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  cf  seU-delermiuation  by  the  Lithu- 
anian people;  and 

^^ereas  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920  Soviet  Russia  ofBcially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  aud  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  aU  sov- 
ereign rights  aud  claims  by  Rus.sia  eve.'-  Lith- 
uanian soil  and  iier  people;  aud 

Whereas  from  1920  to  1940  Lithuania  was 
a  fully  Independent  and  sovereign  nation,  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  slg- 
natore  of  nirmerous  International  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  during  June  15- 
17,  1940  invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  by 
o^'erwhelming  force  of  arms,  and  subsequent- 
ly, forcibly  annexed  the  Lithuauiau  Nation 
Uito  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  systemati- 
cally conducted  a  policy  of  oolouization,  eth- 
nic dilution  and  Russificaliou  v.ithi!i  Lith- 
uania: and 

Wlierecs  the  United  States  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  *lth'the  gor- 
eminent  of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  cousistently  Itas  refiised  to  recognise  the 


seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  Incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
very  day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives 
In  defiance  of  the  Communist  regime  in  seek- 
ing political  and  rehglous  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  Seth  VS.  Congress  unani- 
mously passed  House  Concurring  ResoUitioa 
416  urging  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  question  of  the  Baltic  Nations 
status  at  the  Uulied  Nations  and  other  inter- 
national forums,  focusing  attention  on  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  lAtvfa,  and  LiJiii- 
ania,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoraUou  of  these 
rights  to  tiie  Baltic  people;  now,  therefore 
be  U 

Resolved  that  we,  Lithuanian-Americans 
urge  the  President  of  the  Uxiited  States, 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Depanment  of  State  to  publicly  reaffirm 
the  United  States  Policy  of  non-recognition 
of  the  forceful  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  to  maintain 
that  policy  during  aU  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially,  those  concerned 
with   the  new  Detente  policy;   and  further 

Resolved,  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  vlgoro\»ly  implement 
House  Concurring  Resolution  416  to  the  full- 
est extent;  and  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  1^ 
forwai-ded  this  day  to  appropriate  govern- 
ment offlclals. 

Lithxjanux-American     CoMMtTNrrY     of 
THE  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Ncw.^rk  CiiArrER. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addrassing  the  Independ- 
ence Day  commemoration  of  the  Detroit 
Lithuanian  Organizations  Center.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  pi"ogram 
was  Mr.  Satilius  Kaunelis  and  the  pro- 
gram included  a  speech  by  Dr.  John 
Genu's.  American  Lithuanian  council 
representative,  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
pi'eseutation  of  folk  dances  and  songs. 
Ii  was  a  most  meaningful  remembrance 
for  all  of  us — those  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, as  well  as  other  American  citi- 
zens— of  our  responsibility  to  never  for- 
get Lithuania  and  that  she  still  remains 
today  a  pioud  aud  independent  country. 

At  this  time,  I  would  iike  to  include 
in  the  Record  my  own  personal  remarks 
which  I  made  during  the  program: 

Ln-HUANIAN     INTJEPENDEKCE     DAY     SPFE<:H     OF 
COKGBESSMAN      MARVIN      L.      ESCH,      TCBRIT- 

ARY  16,  1975 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  here  today. 
As  in  past  years,  we  observe  two  important 
events  on  this  date — the  57th  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  724tli  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  LitMianian  State. 

Very  shortly,  Americans  will  be  observing 
a  similar  ev«nt — our  200th  year  of  hirle- 
pendeuce.  In  celebrating  our  bicentennial. 
we  will  repeat  a  liundred  times  in  a  hundred 
ceremonies  across  the  country  the  words  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence — that  mai^ 
enjoys  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  to  se- 
cure those  rights  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Juet  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  we  repeat 
these  words,  we  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  apply  to  all  men  throughout  all 
time. 

It    is    for   this   reason    that   lathuanlans 
across  the  coimtry  gather  together  aud  cele- 
brate this  day — ^to  remind  us  all  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  are  not  exclusive  rights  to  ., 
be   enjoyed   only  by  SMne. 

Ill  observing  this  day,  jrou  also  remind  us, 
that  Lithuania  is  not  a  make-believe  coun- 
try, a  kind  of  mythical  unicorn  that  is  more.. 
fantasy  than  fact.  To  the  contrary,  Lithu- 
ania has  had  a  long  and  honorable  history 
datmg  back  to  1209  AJ>.— nearly  300  years 
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before  the  discovery  of  this  country.  It  Is 
a  nation  that  has  continually  had  to  fight 
against  foreign  domination  and  which,  dur- 
ing Its  periods  of  Independence  has  demon- 
strated a  devotion  to  the  principals  of  free- 
dom aud  democracy. 

Even  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  op- 
pression we  see  their  determmatlon  to  be 
free. 

We  see  It  In  the  defiant  courtroom  speech 
of  the  sailor  Simas  Kudirka  following  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  esct^e  to  the  free 
world  In  1970, 

We  see  it  in  the  martyrdom  of  Romas  Kal*- 
onta  in  1972. 

We  see  It  hi  the  petitions  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanians  asking  for  United  Nations  con- 
sideration of  the  plight  of  their  homeland. 

And  this  is  surely  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg,  much  of  what  goes  on  being  hidden 
behind  the  veU  of  Russian  secrecy  aud  cen- 
sorship. 

As  we  meet  here  today  to  reiterate  our 
goals,  I  think  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
act  to  attain  those  goals.  Both  I  as  a  public 
official  and  you  as  citizens  have  responsibili- 
ties In  this  regard. 

For  myself,  I  have  a  responsibility  to  speak 
out  wherever  and  whenever  possible  against 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  ensure  that  our  Government 
maintains  a  policy  of  non-recogultiou  of  that 
Incorporation. 

As  a  public  official,  I  have  a  re^onsiblUty 
to  try  and  strengthen  this  country's  radio 
programming  in  the  Baltic  area.  As  you 
know,  this  year  cultural  programming  for 
Lithuania  has  been  started  by  Radio  Liberty. 
No  broadcasts  by  Radio  Free  Europe  have 
been  beamed  to  this  area,  aud  we  should 
push  them  to  do  so,  as  the  radio  waves  are 
one  of  the  few  and  surely  most  effective 
ways  to  bring  the  truth  to  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

Our  Oovernmeut  must  work  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  aUow  separated  famlUes  to 
be  reunited  aud  to  remove  travel  restrictions 
to  Lithuania.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  ex- 
ample, that  while  a  Soviet  citizen  would 
enjoy  an  unlimited  welcome  in  Detroit, 
American  citizens  are  restricted  to  only  five 
days  in  Vilnius. 

As  elected  officials,  we  must  work  to  remove 
the  imusually  high  gift  tariff  on  parcels  to 
Lithuania,  particularly  as  many  of  these  par- 
cels contain  basic  necessities.  This  should 
be  brought  up  every  time  we  have  trade 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  mdlvldual  citizens,  I  think  you  also 
have  responsibilities  to  Lithuania.  I  men- 
tion these  not  for  your  edification,  as  your 
very  presence  here  today  Is  evidence  that 
you  enthusiastically  accept  those  responsl- 
bUltles.  Rather  I  mention  them  because  I 
want  you  to  know  that  your  actions  aud  your 
persistence  have  had  an  effect.  It  Is  your  con- 
tinued efforts  that  have  kept  the  question 
of  Lithuania  alive  in  world  opinion. 

It  was  your  consistent  pressure  applied  to 
Congressmen  and  Senators  that  was  respon- 
sible for  initiation  of  Radio  Liberty  broad- 
casts to  Lithuania. 

It  was  yoxir  loud  protests,  letters,  and  pres- 
sures that  persuaded  the  Soviet  Union  to 
free  Simas  Kudirka. 

1  sincerely  believe  that  you  have  sent  the 
Soviets  a  message— a  message  that  Is  aug- 
mented by  Ceechoelovakla  in  1968  and  more 
recently  with  the  riots  In  Poland.  It  Is  a 
message  that,  as  Seymour  Fried  has  said  In 
his  Forgotten  People,  "natlona  may  be  satel- 
lites, but  people  are  not." 

I,  therefore,  commend  you  all  for  con- 
tinuing to  send  this  message,  aud  urge  you 
to  keep  doing  so  In  every  way  you  know  how. 
And  I  particularly  urge  you  to  continue  to 
let  your  elected  repreeentatlTes  know  how 
strongly  you  feel.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
are  listening  to  what  you  are  saying. 

1  know  from  experience  as  a  Congress- 
man that  It  la  aometimes  difficult  to  con- 


tinue giving  of  your  time  aud  energy  to  an 
Issue  whose  ultimate  solution  seems  so  far 
away.  I,  uufortimately,  cannot  stand  here 
today  aud  assure  you  that  Lithuania  will  be 
free  in  ten  years,  or  20  years,  or  even  In  60. 
But  I  do  stand  here  to  say  that  we  can  never 
stop  trying  to  reach  that  goal  no  matter  how 
distant  It  may  seem. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
a  communique  that  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Kazys  Bobelis,  National  President  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Coimcil,  Inc., 
it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  honor  to  join 
with  om-  colleague,  the  Honorable  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  today's  trib- 
ute to  our  people  of  Lithuanian  heritage 
and  commemoration  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

May  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  ex- 
tension of  remarks  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 20,  in  solemn  observance  of  the  57th 
anniversary  of  this  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  reaflfirming  our 
dedication  to  the  human  justice  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  congressional  reso- 
lution of  the  89th  Congress  and  restated 
in  the  House  concurrent  resolutions 
which  I,  along  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, have  joined  In  sponsoring; 
namely.   House  Concurrent  Resolution 

140,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
concerning  recognition  by  the  European 
Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
occupation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania; and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 

141,  expressing  tiie  sense  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  incorporation  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportimity  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  congressional  recognition 
of  the  desperate  need  for  remedial  action 
on  behalf  of  the  courageous  people  of 
Lithuania  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  achieve  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  Insure  their  right- 
ful place  In  international  communion 
with  all  nations  and  all  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1975,  marked  the  57th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  Lithuanian  people. 

In  1915,  Russian  domination  of  Lith- 
uania came  to  an  end  when  the  nation 
was  overrun  by  German  armies.  The  de- 
feat of  Germany,  coupled  with  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  enabled  Lithuania  to 
pressure  the  German  Government  and 
In  1917,  the  German  Government  au- 
thorized the  200-delegate  Lithuanian 
Congress.  This  Congress  proposed  an  In- 
dependent Lithuania  and  elected  a  20- 
member  Coimcll.  On  February  16.  1918, 
the  Council  proclaimed  an  Independent 
Lithuania  based  on  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom  for  its  peo- 
ple. The  enjoyment  of  liberty  was  cut 
off  22  years  later  In  1940,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  annexed  the  young  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  Incorporated  her.  The 
United  States  recognized  tlie  Independent 
Lithuanian  Government  on  July  27, 1922, 
but  has  never  recognized  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  commemorating  the  57th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
and  in  honoi-lng  the  Lithuanian  people 


who  have  never  wavered  In  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  hope  that 
their  nation  will  again  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  Fifty-seven  years  ago,  on 
February  16.  1918.  the  modern  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  established  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  when  the  Lie- 
tuvos  Taryba  or  Council  of  Lithuania 
met  in  Vilnius  and  declared  the  exist- 
ence of  their  state,  free  of  ties  to  all 
other  sovereignties. 

Lithuanians  enjoyed  that  brief  fliL-ker 
of  freedom  for  only  22  years  when  Soviet 
tanks  and  troops  swept  across  their 
borders  and  began  a  reign  of  terror  and 
repression  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  has  not  dimin- 
ished one  bit  all  these  35  years  of  bond- 
age. Their  courage  has  inspired  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over,  and  their 
hopes  are  certainly  not  forgotten  by 
Lithuanians  residing  here  In  America. 

We  In  this  body  have  reaffirmed  our 
steadfast  support  for  Lithuania  over  the 
years,  smd  this  expression  of  support  has 
surely  strengthened  the  resolve  of  our 
brave  friends  In  Lithuania. 

Our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirka, which  resulted  in  his  subsequent 
release  from  a  Soviet  prison  and  his  re- 
turn to  American  shores,  demonstrates 
the  effect  which  expressions  of  support 
from  this  body  can  produce.  We  mxL'^t 
not  let  that  support  waver  or  wane. 

Kudirka's  words,  while  fighting  for  his 
own  release  before  a  Soviet  court,  are 
an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  yearn  to 
again  see  a  free  Lithuania,  gloi-yhig  in 
the  bright  light  of  liberty: 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  only  one  wish,  more  specifically, 
a  request  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union:  I  ask  that 
you  grant  my  homeland.  Lithuania,  Inde- 
pendence. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

THe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETURN  VETERANS  DAY  TO 
NOVEMBER  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  filed  with  the  Clerk  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  from  further  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  11.  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  redesignate  Novem- 
ber 11  as  Veterans  Day.  Under  the  rule* 
of  the  House  this  discharge  petitlom 
would  bring  House  Joint  Resolution  11 
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to  a  vote  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  218 
sign  the  petition. 

I  took  this  action  In  order  to  fulfill  a 
pledge  which  I  have  made  repeatedly 
over  the  years  to  the  constituents  in  our 
o'WTi  congressional  district.  I  suspect 
m?aiy  other  Members  have  made  similar 
commitments.  I  told  our  veterans  this 
past  year  and  the  year  before  that  I 
would  do  everything  I  cwild  to  get  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
the  year  of  1975.  So.  accordingly,  on  the 
fjst  day  of  the  94th  Congress,  on  Jan- 
uary 14  I  Introduced  this  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  result  and  I  made  a 
special  effort  to  be  cei'tain  this  resohition 
would  be  House  Joint  Resolution  11,  be- 
cause it  is  concerned  with  the  11th  day 
of  November,  which  lias  a  great  histori- 
cal significance  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
recall  that  the  first  worldwide  conflict 
that  our  country  ever  engaged  in  hap- 
pened to  end  oa  the  11th  hour  of  the 
11th  day  of  the  llth  month.  At  that 
moment,  all  guns  ^  ere  silenced.  No  other 
date,  no  matter  what  date  we  might  pick 
for  whatever  purpose  can  ever  claim  the 
significance  of  November  11.  So  I  have 
taken  this  action  for  this  reason  and  for 
the  reason  that  for  over  50  years  we  have 
obsened  the  celebration  on  November  11. 

Novembei"  11  Is  observed  around  the 
world  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  peace  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  had  given 
the  suiweme  sacrifice  in  World  War  I. 
In  1920  France  and  £nslaj3d  chose  this 
same  date  and  bcnored  their  unknoiwn 
soldier.  The  United  States  in  the  follow- 
ing year  of  1921  on  November  11  reserved 
a  place  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  as  is 
carved  In  stone,  to  honor  an  American 
soldier  "known  only  to  God." 

On  another  November  11.  several  years 
subsequ«it.  aia  unknon-n  soldier  from 
World  War  H.  ej3d  an  unkiuwn  aoUler 
from  the  Ktntean  conflict,  were  laid  to 
rest  alongside  their  fellow  unknown 
from  World  War  I. 

In  1928  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
designating  November  11  as  a  day  of 
annual  tribute  to  our  veterans.  Then  in 
1938  another  congressional  resolution 
made  it  a  natiooal  holiday  and  finally 
on  November  11,  1])54,  a  bill  was  enacted 
changing  the  description  of  that  day 
from  Armistice  Day  to  Veterans  Day. 

Let  us  remember  that  England, 
France,  and  many  other  nations  con- 
tinue to  observe  November  11  as  a  day 
of  tribute  to  those  wlw  fought  in  the 
name  of  peace. 

Unfortunatelj',  however,  in  America, 
today,  the  ofiQcial  national  observance  of 
Veterans  Day  takes  place  on  the  fomth 
Monday  of  October.  This  situation,  as 
we  all  know,  came  about  because  of  an 
enactment  we  passed  here  in  this  body 
and  joined  by  the  other  body  back  in 
1968.  I  guess  it  was  a  case  of  bowing 
to  conmiercial  Interests,  because  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  create  some  other  hoi- 
idays  so  that  they  would  very  conven- 
iently fall  on  Iklonda}'.  That  is  a  pleas- 
ing t.hing^  a  3-day  weekend. 

Now.  "iSr.  Speaker,  I  have  xlo  objection, 
of  couise.  to  people  enjoying  themselves 
on  a  3-day  weakend.  I  have  always  sup- 


ported legislation  to  hicrease  and  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  leisure  ac- 
tivities; however,  I  believe  tliat  our  Con- 
gress  has  an  obligation  and  a  re.sponsi- 
bility  to  the  Nation's  moral  health,  Just 
as  much  as  it  does  to  its  physical  and 
psycholosical  health.  By  changing  the 
observance  of  Veterans  Day  to  the  fourth 
Monday  hi  October.  Congress  3rielded  to 
pressures  from  commercial  interests  and, 
thai-eby  relinquished  its  resixjiisibihty  to 
the  Nation's  moral  well-being.  The 
change  has  takezi  away  much  of  the  tra- 
diticHial  and  l^torical  significance  of 
Veterans  Day.  It  had  tme  significance 
and  historical  perspective  as  long  as  it 
Vvas  observed  on  the  day  the  guns  were 
actually  fUenced.  That  has  now  been 
diminished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  tliat  enough  of  us 
abhor  this  development,  to  change  the 
day  of  obsei-vance  back  to  November  11. 
I  tliiiik  tlie  record  will  show  that  the 
majority  of  tlie  American  people  agree 
vvitli  this  point  of  view.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that,  let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
ord. There  are  40  States  of  the  50  States 
which  have  already  returned  their  offi- 
cial observances  of  Veterans  Day  to  No- 
vember 11.  Two  States  never  changed 
their  official  observance  date. 

This  situation  pr<anpted  a  national 
veterans'  organization  official  to  observe 
that  "unless  Congress  changes  the  Fed- 
eral act,  it  appears  that  the  time  will 
•soon  come  when  Federal  employees  will 
be  our  only  citizens  who  celebrate  Vet- 
erans Day  on  a  date  other  than  No;-em- 
ber  11." 

In  filing  this  discharge  petition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  I  bear  no  brief 
against  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  aiid  Civil  Service.  My  action  is 
taken  s<^ly  because  of  the  poor  record 
of  this  Chamber  on  this  issue  in  the  past, 
literally  hundreds  of  Members  over  the 
past  year  or  two  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  redesignate  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day  In  the  91st,  92d.  and  93d 
Congresses.  Yet  these  measures  have 
died  without  affirmative  action  being 
taken  upon  them  at  the  end  of  the  past 
three  Congresses.  In  the  last  Congress, 
we  Uteially  lost  an  exc^ent  opportunity, 
becaiise  the  other  body  did  pass  legisla- 
tion to  redesignate  November  11  as  Vet- 
erans Day.  Yet  that  enactment  died  In 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  our 
body. 

I  hope  things  will  be  different  this 
year,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  issue.  It  Is 
one  that  should  not  really  require  very 
extensive  liearlngs  or  much  study.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  a  discharge  petitlMi 
is  appropriate  to  quickly  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

I  urge  every  Member  who  has  signed  a 
discharge  petition  In  the  past  and  that 
includes  approximately  150  who  are  still 
Membei-s,  to  sign  this  discharge  petition. 
I  invite  all  of  the  new  Members  of  the 
House  to  let  this  be  the  first  discharge 
petition  they  sign.  If  you  do,  each  signa- 
tory will  be  helping  return  to  the  Amer- 
ican veterans  the  traditional  day  of 
honor  and  to  the  American  people  this 


laii3- cherished  national  S3mibol  of  their 
dedication  to  peace. 


ABUSE  OP  CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION  BY  FBI 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Badillo)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I.Ir.  Speaker,  recently 
Attorney  General  Levi  appeared  before 
the  House  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  the  oiierations  of  the 
FBI,  specificaJly  on  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  certain  files  on  pubUc 
officials  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acknowledged  that  there  had  been 
various  abuses  of  certain  files  containing 
confidential  information  about  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  public  officials.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral stated  that  he  had  taken  Initial 
steps  to  insure  that  such  abuses  would 
not  recur.  Hcrwever,  Mr.  Levi  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  for  "guidelines"  to 
more  clearly  define  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  FBI  would  collect  and 
use  such  information. 

The  Justice  Department  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  such  internal 
guidelines.  I  hope  that  not  much  more 
time  will  pass  before  the  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  those 
guldeUnes.  I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  that 
any  internal  guidelines,  no  matter  how 
well-intentioned,  will  sufficiently  provide 
the  guarantees  our  society  must  have  to 
protect  Its  freedoms.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  must  be  prepared  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  effectively  deal  with  this 
pi'oblem. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insei-t  in  the  Rsoord  the  full  text  of  the 
Attorney  General's  statement  and  a  re- 
cent article  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Thnes  \^*lch  clearly  states  the  is- 
sues involved  in  this  critical  ai-ea  of 
concei'n  to  so  msiny  Americans : 
[From  the  N«w  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  19751 
"B«j  BuoTHnt"  AT  Hanb 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Daiiiei  Schorr  hAs  reported  for  CBS  News 
that  President  Ford  fears  current  iuvestlga- 
tlons  wlU  uncover  several  asaasslaations  of 
foreign  officials  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Mr.  Schorr's  report  followed  testi- 
mony by  Attorney  General  Edward  Levi  that 
the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Intelligence,  had  kept  and 
used  flies  of  derogatory  Information  on  pub- 
lic personalities,  end  allowed  the  P.BJ.  to  be 
used  by  various  Presidents  for  domestic  po- 
litical pvirposps. 

Mr.  Levi  only  confirmed  what  had  long 
been  generally  believed,  although  there  mav 
be  more  shocking  details  to  come,  since  some 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  "OC"  ("official  and  confiden- 
tial") flies  were  moved  to  hU  hoiwe  at  the 
time  of  his  death  In  1971.  The  confirmation, 
nevertheless,  leaves  Congress  little  choice  but 
to  close  the  legal  gaps  through  which  Mr. 
Hoover  and  at  least  three  Presidenta — Ken- 
nedy, Johnson  and  Nixon — misused  the  F3.L 
and  the  power  that  Inevitably  accrues  to  Its 
director. 

Mr.  Levi  told  a  House  subooumlttee  that 
he  and  Justice  Department  ofltolate  «w«  d»- 
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veloplng  a  set  of  "guidelines"  to  prevent  such 
abuses  In  the  future — for  example.  President 
Johnson's  use  of  the  F.BJ.  to  seek  informa- 
tion on  campaign  aides  of  his  opponents  In 
the  1064  Presidential  election,  or  Mr.  Hoover's 
difi&eminatlon  of  derogatory  Information 
gathered  by  an  F.BJ.  agent  on  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  attacked  Mr.  Hoover. 

But  Internal  guidelines — surely  the  F.BJ. 
already  has  some,  at  least  officially — are  not 
enough,  particularly  since  Mr.  Levi's  testi- 
mony concerned  only  a  narrow  range  of  ac- 
tivity, but  suggested  how  widespread  and 
dangerous  the  use  of  the  F3.I.  probably  has 
been,  either  by  Mr.  Hoover  or  by  his  Presi- 
dential overlords.  Guidelines  can  and  ob- 
viously have  been  ignored,  they  can  be 
changed  as  men  and  circumstances  change; 
they  can  even  be  ■ased  as  a  front,  to  profess 
Innocence  wbUe  camouflaging  guilt. 

And  although  Congressional  sloth,  and  fear 
of  Mr.  Hoover — well  grounded,  as  Mr.  Levi 
confirmed— contributed  much  to  make  these 
abuses  possible.  Improved  Congressional 
oversight  cannot  completely  rectify  the  sit- 
uation. A  huge,  secretive  investigative  agency 
cant  be  supervised  In  that  much  detail, 
particularly  by  a  changing  body  of  politi- 
cians with  hundreds  of  other  Interests  and 
problems.  Nor  can  either  guldeUnes  or  Con- 
gressional oversight,  helpful  as  both  might 
be,  control  Presidents  or  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  President  and  a  Director  of  the 
F.B.L 

Similar  House  and  Senate  committees  be- 
latedly investigating  the  "InteUlgence  com- 
munity," including  the  F3.I.,  will  have  to 
devise  better  means  to  protect  themselves 
and  the  American  people  from  secret  police 
tactics  wielded  at  so  high  a  level.  What  Mr. 
Levi  confirms  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  should  be 
made  a  crime,  aa  It  should  be  a  crime.  Im- 
peachable and  Indictable,  for  a  President  to 
order  the  F.B.I.  to  take  actions  Congress 
could  specifically  define  aa  Illegal — whether 
or  not  he  attempts  to  stretch  the  cloak  of 
"national  sectarlty"  to  cover  them. 

These  conunlttees  face  a  more  complex 
problem  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Bhorr'B  report.  That  the  White  House  did 
not  deny  that  report  suggests  what  can  be 
unequivocally  confirmed  here — that  Presi- 
dent Ford  does  believe  that  close  Investiga- 
tion of  CJ.A.  covert  operations  abroad  would 
disclose  activities  —  including  assassina- 
tions— that  would  shock  the  American  peo- 
ple, stain  the  reputations  of  niuneroiis  past 
presidents,  and  raise  difficult  problems  of  in- 
ternational relations.  That  Is  why  in  ap- 
pointing bis  "blue  ribbon"  panel  to  Investi- 
gate the  CJA..  he  carefully  limited  Its  in- 
quiry to  domestic  activities,  and  chose  a 
group  of  men  he  could  rely  upon  not  to  go 
on  an  Inch  past  that  limit  Into  the  area  of 
covert  operations  abroad. 

Senator  Frank  Church  also  sees  the  pri- 
mary task  of  his  committee  to  Investigate 
the  intelligence  community  as  one  of  deter- 
mining to  what  extent  agencies  like  the 
F3  J.  and  the  C.I.A.  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  "Big  Brother  government,  aiul  the 
implicit  threat  that  this  represents  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people."  But  his  committee 
has  ample  Jurisdiction  to  look  Into  CJ.A. 
covert  operations,  and  he  Intends  to  do  so, 
primarily  with  an  eye  to  controlling  or  pre- 
venting them  In  the  future,  rather  than  ex- 
posing those  of  the  past. 

In  fact,  the  line  between  covert  action 
abroad  and  "Big  Brother  government"  at 
home  may  not  be  so  distinct  as  Mr.  Ford 
seems  to  think.  Watergate,  the  burglary  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist,  the  concoct- 
ing of  fake  cables  In  the  White  House,  have 
shown  how  CJ.A.  "covert"  techniques  and 
peonscmnel  can  be  Imported  Into  domestic  pol- 
ities. If  those  techniques  Include  assasslna- 
tton.  why  night  not  that  too  someday  be 
seen  as  a  necessary  tool  for  "national  se- 
eurlty"  light  hexe  at  home?  The  mentality 
that  can  order  or  condone  murder  for  polit- 


ical purposes  abroad  need  not  be  greatly 
warped  to  order  or  condone  murder  for  polit- 
ical purposes  at  home,  particularly  when  the 
Instrument  to  carry  It  out  is  re.idy  at  hand. 

Statemeint   bt  The   Honorable   Eowabo  H. 

Levi,   Atto«net   Generai.  or   the  UNrrEo 

States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee: 

I  have  been  asked  to  appear  heie  today  to 
discuss  the  Information -gathering  practices 
and  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bxireaii  of  In- 
vestl^tton  with  respect  to  public  officials, 
members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  generally. 

I  re«llze  that  some  time  ago  the  Committee 
Invited  the  Deputy  Attorney  Genera!  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  to  testify  on  these 
subjects.  With  your  agreement,  their  ap- 
pearar.ce  was  deferred  imtll  today  so  that 
I  might  Join  them  In  presenting  the  descrip- 
tion of  past  practices,  the  present  situation, 
and  our  thoughts  for  the  firture.  What  I 
have  to  say  Is  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  a  collaborative  effort.  The  Director 
will  present  a  statement  to  supplement  my 
testimony  and  both  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  will  a.ssist  In  re- 
sponding to  questions. 

After  but  three  weeks  of  being  Attorney 
General,  I  do  not  have  the  depth  of  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director.  The  Deputy  At- 
torney General  has  personaUy  reviewed  many 
of  the  files  which  will  be  mentioned  In  this 
testimony,  as  has  the  Bureau's  Office  of  In- 
spection. There  has  obviously  not  been  suf- 
ficient time  for  me  to  do  this,  but  I  have 
personally  examined  some  of  the  flies  con- 
sidered most  relevant  In  the  effort  to  con- 
sider future   guidelines  or  controls. 

I  shotild  like  to  emphasize  most  strongly 
at  the  outset  both  my  personal  and  official 
concern  for  the  Issues  which  are  Involved. 
These  Issues  are  close  to  the  basic  duties 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  protect  the  society 
and  the  safety  of  otir  fellow  citizens. 

During  the  hearings  on  my  confirmation 
I  made  a  commitment  to  examine  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Bureau  In  collecting  Information 
on  Individuals,  Including  Congressmen.  I 
assumed  the  obligation  to  develop  guide- 
lines, after  appropriate  consultation,  on  the 
acquisition,  retention,  and  use  of  this  In- 
formation. While  I  have  been  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  only  a  brief  period  and  the  Important 
Issues  with  which  I  have  been  confronted 
have  been  many,  I  have  given  the  highest 
priority  of  my  time  and  effort  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  these  hearings  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  or  rules  which  may 
minimize  the  possibilities  for  abuse.  My 
testimony  today  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  report 
on  the  beginning  steps  In  this  endeavor. 

The  testimony  Is  divided  Into  three  parts. 
First,  I  will  set  forth  briefly  the  Jurisdic- 
tional bases  for  the  authority  of  the  Bureau 
to  engage  In  investigative  activity.  Second, 
I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  practices  of 
the  Btireau  In  acquiring  Information  about 
public  officials.  Congressmen,  and  other 
citizens. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  also  describe  In 
categories  the  "Official  and  Confidential" 
flics  that  were  retained  by  Director  Hoover 
In  his  office  suite.  I  am  giving  this  emphasis 
to  a  discussion  of  these  "Official  and  Confi- 
dential" files  because  I  know  there  have 
been  rumors  smd  concern  about  them  as 
being  "dossiers,"  having  a  potential  chUllng 
effect  on  ctvll  liberties  and  the  political 
process. 

Third.  I  want  to  share  with  you  the  results 
of  our  review  of  the  practices  of  the  Bureau 
and  to  give  you  my  present  Judgment  as  to 
the  types  of  abuses  which  past  incidents 
snggest  may  require  furtber  safeguards. 
I.  mvESTicATivE  jtmisDicnow  of  the  fbi 
Itxe  basic  authority  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Is  drawn  from  section  6S3 


of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Under 
that  statute,  the  Bureau  Is  assigned  the 
responsibUlty  to  "detect  .  .  .  crimes  against 
the  United  States."  It  Is  pursuaiH  to  this 
provision  of  the  statute  that  the  F^I  per- 
forms most  of  Its  work — namely,  investigat- 
ing persons  or  incidents  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  federal  crime  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  committed  so  that  the  vio- 
lators can  be  prosecuted  or  the  crime  pre- 
vented. While  this  provision  of  tlie  statute 
vests  in  the  Bureau  general  Invpfitlgatlve 
authority  over  criminal  violations,  there  are 
other  statutes,  svich  as  the  Congressional 
Assassination.  Kidnapping  and  Assault  Act 
(18  use.  361).  which  vest  in  the  Bmreau 
specific  responstbilitf'-'s  to  tnveiitigate  viola- 
tions. 

Under  28  U.S.C.  533,  the  Bureau  Is  also 
authorized  to  Investigate  matters  where  no 
prosecution  Is  contemplated.  Paragraph  (3) 
of  that  section  authorizes  the  Bureau  "to 
conduct  such  other  Investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
pai'tment  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General."  It  is  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
and  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  particular  non-criminal  Investi- 
gative responsibilities  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Bureau.  For  example,  under  several  Exec- 
utive Orders,  the  FBI  Is  vested  with  the 
responsibility  to  conduct  background  secu- 
rity checks  prior  to  appointment  of  Individ- 
uals to  sensitive  positions.  The  Bureau  has 
also  been  directed  or  authorized  by  Presi- 
dential statements  or  directives  to  gather 
Information  about  accivltles  that  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Thus,  as  re- 
ported In  United  States  v.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  444  F.  2d  651  at  659,  on  May  21. 
1940,  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  confidential 
memorandimi  to  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thorizing Investigative  agents  "to  secure  In- 
formation by  listening  devices  directed  to 
the  conversation  or  other  commi:nlcatlons 
of  persons  suspected  of  snbversive  activities 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Including  suspected  spies." 

The  President  further  directed  U:e  Attor- 
ney General  "to  limit  these  investigations  so 
conducted  to  a  mlr.lmum  and  to  limit  them 
Insofar  as  possible  to  aliens."  Such  Presiden- 
tial statements  or  directives,  of  course,  have 
to  be  considered  as  conditioned  by  the  de- 
veloping constitutional  law  on  the  powers  of 
the  President,  and  also  have  to  be  seen  in 
the  setting  of  legislative  enactments  and 
court  decisions  on  the  iq>i)ropriate  proce- 
dures for  Investigation. 

Executive  Order  10450  approved  April  27, 
1953,  and  since  amended,  requires  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI  of  employees  and  appli- 
cants In  the  Xxeeutive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  loyalty  grounds  as  did 
Executive  Order  9835.  which  It  replaced.  Un- 
der Executive  Order  10450.  the  Biureau  Is 
also  assigned  the  duty  to  dlsaeminate  to  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  and 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  any  Infor- 
mation which  has  been  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau that  bears  on  an  caaployee's  loyalty, 
character,  or  Integrity.  The  order  is  specific 
on  a  variety  of  Items  deemed  relevant.  Thus. 
If  a  clvU  servant  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rlctilture  comports  himself  in  a  fashion  that 
falls  wlthm  the  scope  of  the  criteria  of  Exec- 
utive Order  10450.  and  the  FBI  becomes 
aware  of  It,  the  Bureau  Is  required  to  advise 
the  proper  oSlclal  at  the  DeiMrtment  of  Ag- 
rlcvilture  and  the  ClvU  Serrlee  Comml^xlon.  I 
should  point  out  the  Ezeentt*e  Order  applies 
only  to  employees  of  the  Kieentlve  Branch. 

If  Information  received  InTotves  a  questtm 
of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  an  employee  of  an 
agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  FBI  wouM  then  conduct  the 
investigation.  If  InformatlOB  received  by  t2ie 
FVI  pertBdns  only  to  tlie  employee's  suKabQ- 
Ity,  the  Bureau  eondaets  no  in v eullgation. 
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However,  the  unsolicited  data  received  by  the 
Bureau  is  forwarded  to  the  employing  agency 
and  the  ClvU  Service  Commlaslon.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  also  conducts  Investigations 
under  Executive  Order  10450  at  the  request 
oi  the  employing  agency  when  such  agency 
Uas  developed  information  bearing  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  employee. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1974,  367,656  se- 
curity forms  were  received  by  the  FBI  for 
processing  under  Executive  Order  10450  and 
9;i5  iuvestigations  were  conducted  by  the 
FBI  under  Executive  Order  10450  and 
present  time,  we  do  not  have  statistics  on 
the  total  number  of  reports  on  government 
employees  passed  by  the  FBI  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  Branch  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10450. 

lu  brief  summary,  then,  the  Bureau's  in- 
vestigative authority  gives  It  responsibility 
to  investigate  violations  of  Federal  law,  to 
oouduot  background  Investigations  for  gov- 
ernment employment,  and  to  gather  infor- 
mation bearing  on  oxxi  Nation's  security. 

tl.  ni.E3  COMPIL.XO  BT  THE  FBI  ON  PUBLIC  OFFI- 
CIALS, CONGKESSMEN,  AND  PRIVATE  INOIVIDUALS 

The  Bureau  currently  maintains  a  total  of 
Approximately  six  and  one-half  million  flies 
and  55  million  Index  cards  that  pross- 
reference  these  files.  (These  numbers  do  not 
include  what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
identification  records  which  consist  of  arrest, 
conviction  and  fingerprint  records.  They  are 
maintained  In  a  separate  system.)  Ordi- 
narily each  file  is  contained  In  one  file  Jacket 
which  can  vary  In  volume  from  one  page  to 
hundreds  of  pages.  Each  file  typically  In- 
volves a  single  subject  matter.  For  example, 
if  a  Senator  is  the  victim  of  seven  separate 
assa'-sinatlon  threats,  seven  separate  files  are 
opened. 

The  FBI  maintains  the  same  kinds  of  files 
on  members  of  Congress  as  it  does  on  other 
American  citizens.  We  have  prepared  for  the 
Subcommittee's  Information  an  appendix 
entitled  "FBI  Informatlon-Oatherlng  Prac- 
tices with  Respect  to  Members  of  Congress." 
The  following  discussion  of  the  types  of  FBI 
files  on  members  of  Congress  wotild  apply 
equally  to  any  public  official;  or  indeed  to 
any  citizen. 

The  files  maintained  by  the  Bureau  on 
Members  of  Congress  fall  Into  five  categories. 

The  first  category  covers  Instances  In 
which  individual  Congressmen  or  Senators 
are  the  victims  of  criminal  activity.  The  most 
common  examples  of  this  type  of  material  are 
files  on  extortion  demands  and  assassina- 
tion threats.  These  extortion  demands  and 
as.sai<ilnatlon  threats  files  represent  fully  79 
per  cent  of  the  files  relating  to  Senators  (700 
files)  and  30  per  cent  of  those  relating  to 
Congressmen  (219  files).  In  addition,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  files  on  Senators 
(six  files)  and  House  Members  (four  files) 
contain  "Victim— Security"  designations. 
Only  when  a  member  of  Congress  is  threat- 
ened by  an  extremist  group  is  the  file  des- 
ignated "Victim — Security." 

Second,  the  Btireau  maintains  files  on  Con- 
gressmen or  Senators  who  are  the  target  of 
a  Federal  criminal  investigation.  These  crim- 
inal investigative  files  comprise  about  three 
per  cent  of  the  files  on  Senators  (30  files)  and 
about  eight  per  cent  of  the  files  relating  to 
House  Members  (56  files).  In  addition,  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  Senate  files  (seven  files) 
and  slightly  over  two  per  cent  of  the  files  re- 
lating to  House  Members  (17  files)  carry 
"Subject — Security"  designations,  and  In- 
clude investigations  relating  to  possible  vio- 
lations of  the  security  laws,  the  laws  prohib- 
iting disclosure  of  classified  Information,  and 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  and  so 
forth. 

The  third  category  encompasses  file.s  relat- 
ing to  background  Investigations — commonly 
known  as  "full  field  investigations" — on 
those  Congressmen  or  Senators  who  have 
been  appointed  to  or  considered  for  Execu- 
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tlve  Branch  positions  or  other  positions  for 
which  a  background  check  is  required.  These 
files  represent  almost  two  percent  of  those 
relating  to  Senators  (18  files)  and  slightly 
more  than  seven  percent  of  those  relating  to 
members  of  the  House  (53  flies). 

Fourth,  the  Bureau  maintains  files — carry- 
lug  the  designation  "Laboratory  Cases" — cov- 
ering requests  for  FBI  laboratory  work  in 
cases  received  from  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  which  individual  Senators  or 
Congressmen  are  the  victims.  For  example,  a 
Chief  of  Police  requested  an  examination  of 
certain  materials  found  on  the  ext«rior  of  a 
Senator's  home  which  had  been  vandalized. 
These  fll'^s  represent  two  percent  of  the  files 
relating  to  Senators  (14  rtlesj  and  House 
Members  (16  files). ' 

Finally,  the  Bureau  niamtains  files  involv- 
ing corre.spondence  with  or  about  the  Con- 
gressman. The.ie  files  represent  approximate- 
ly J  a  percent  of  the  files  relating  to  Senators 
(108  files)  and  approximately  50  percent  of 
those  relating  to  House  Members  (358  flies). 
Typically,  the  files  Include  correspondence 
with  individual  Congressmen  or  Senators 
relating  to  matters  which  are  of  interest  to 
them.  For  example,  a  Congressman  will  write 
to  the  Bureau  requesting  crune  statistics  or 
the  Director's  views  on  capital  punishment. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  or  legalized  gambling. 
The  correspondence  files  also  contain  infor- 
mation volunteered  by  American  citizens  In 
the  nature  of  "allegations"  against  Individ- 
ual members  of  Congress.  In  some  cases,  these 
"allegations  "  may  involve  the  member's  per- 
sonal life  such  as  morals  or  drinking  habits. 
If  one  totals  all  the  files  on  ciu'rent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  the  five  categories  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  number  of  files  Is 
1,605 — 883  relating  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  722  pertaining  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  may  bte  im- 
portant to  clarify  that  the  files  are  cross-ref- 
erenced by  index  cards.  Thus,  If  a  Congress- 
men's name  appears  in  on^  file,  the  FBI's 
Files  and  Communications  Division  may  pre- 
pare an  index  card  so  the  information  in  this 
file  can  be  retrieved  expedltloiisly. 

I  should  add  that  the  legislative  liaison 
section  of  the  FBI  maintains  a  record  of  Its 
contacts  with  members  of  Congress  and  other 
information  of  the  sort  typically  held  by 
legislative  liaison  offices  of  other  government 
agencies.  I'hls  information  Is  recorded  on  In- 
dex cards.  The  cards  are  not  themselves  regu- 
lar FBI  files,  nor  does  the  regular  FBI  file 
Index  refer  to  them.  They  ordinarily  contain 
biographical  material  of  the  same  sort  that 
is  listed  In  a  "Who's  Who"  entry  or  Indeed  in 
the  Congressional  Directory.  In  addition,  the 
cards  generally  record  the  liaison  section's 
correspondence  with  or  concerning  members 
of  Congress,  notations  of  Informal  FBI  con- 
tacts with  members  of  Congress,  and  public 
record  material  such  as  statements  mem- 
bers have  made  concerning  their  positions  on 
issues  in  which  the  Btu-eau  has  an  interest 
I  should  also  point  out  that  some  cards 
contain  information  retrieved  from  the  Bu- 
reau's regular  files.  Information  of  that  sort 
Is  retrieved  and  recorded  when,  for  example, 
a  member  of  Congress  has  Inquired  about  an 
Investigation  or  Is  a  victim  of  a  crime.  A 
partial  review  of  the  cords  kept  by  the  legis- 
lative liaison  section  indicated  that  they 
generally  do  not  contain  derogatory  informa- 
tion concerning  the  personal  life  or  morals 
of  members  of  Congress.  The  partial  review 
did,  however,  turn  up  one  instance  in  which 
a  derogatory  allegation  received  by  the 
Biueau  in  official  correspondence  concerning 
an  Individual  who  is  no  longer  in  the  Con- 
gress was  listed  on  a  card.  In  this  instance, 
the  Information  was  Identified  as  being  un- 
solicited and  unsubstantiated. 

I  should  now  like  to  go  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  I  know  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern, of  how  the  Biu^au  ought  to  handle  the 
unsolicited  allegations  concerning  the  mem- 


bers of  Congress  received  by  the  Bureau.  I 
have  heard  recommendations  that  the  Bu- 
reau shoiUd  be  prohibited  from  retaining 
any  unsolicited  allegations  if  the  allegations 
do  not  relate  to  conduct  or  activities  within 
the  FBI's  criminal  investigative  Jurisdiction. 
As  Director  Kelley  has  indicated  in  his  pub- 
lic stat«ment  on  this  matter,  if  an  unsolicited 
allegation  received  by  the  Bureau  does  not 
come  within  its  investigative  Jurisdiction 
over  criminal  violations,  a  letter  stating 
this  is  sent  to  the  Individual  who  made  the 
allegation.  But  under  current  procedure, 
both  the  letter  containing  the  allegation 
and  the  FBI's  response  are  then  retained  ana 
filed  by  the  Bureau. 

I  realize  there  are  pulicy  considerations 
which  argue  iii  favor  of  retention  of  the  un- 
solicited material  allegations  which  on  their 
face  do  not  come  within  ithe  Bureau's  Juris- 
diction at  the  time  tUej^  are  received  but 
which  may  come  within  the  jurisdiction  at 
a  later  time  because  of  additional  facts  or 
circumstances.  A  vitriolic  allegation  concern- 
ing a  Congressman  can  become  of  Importance 
later  on  if  the  Bureau  subsequently  receives 
an  anonymous  extortion  or  assassination 
tlireat  against  the  Congressman.  There  are 
other  examples  not  difficult  to  Imagine  in 
which  the  allegation,  as  part  of  a  developing 
later  plctiu-e,  because  relevant  and  slg^fi- 
cant.  If  an  investigative  agency  destroys 
material  it  has  received  and  later  it  Ls 
claimed  that  the  material  should  have 
alerted  the  agency  to  all  kinds  of  serious 
problems,  that  criticism  may  be  impossible 
to  evaluate.  The  criticism  indeed  may  be 
Justified;  the  destruction  of  the  information 
may  have  been  improperly  motivated.  Never- 
theless, I  suggest  a  procedure  could  be  de- 
vised and  authenticated  to  screen  materials 
to  be  retained,  or  to  periodically  review  ma- 
terials from  this  standpoint. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  decision  on  this 
is,  I  believe  an  overriding  issue  Is  not  reten- 
tion or  return  or  destruction,  but  rather 
what  the  FBI  does  with  respect  to  allegations 
either  Inside  or  outside  of  Its  jurisdiction. 
These  aUegatlons  are  unsubstantiated 
charges.  Are  they  kept  secure  by  the  Bu- 
reau from  Improper  use  or  dissemination? 
I  realize  this  question  will  not  arise  If  the 
Information  is  destroyed,  but  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  too  easy  a  circumvention  of  the 
central  and  broader  inevitable  question  as  to 
which  the  quality  of  the  Biu-eau  and  appro- 
priate guidelines  and  protective  rules  should 
give  a  reassuring  answer. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  I  believe  I  must 
refer  to  a  past  practice  of  the  Bureau  with 
respect  to  certain  files,  not  with  reference 
to  their  subject  matter,  but  to  their  location. 
The  review  of  FBI  files  on  Individual  Con- 
gressmen disclosed  certain  files — marked 
"Official  and  Confidential"  or  simply  "OC" — 
that  were  retained  by  Director  Hoover  In  his 
office  suite.  These  flies  were  removed  from 
Mr.  Hoover's  office  suite  following  his  death 
and  taken  to  an  adjoining  office  occupied  by 
the  then  Associate  Director  of  the  FBI. 

The  "OC"  flies  dated  back  to  the  I920's. 
In  late  1941,  Mr.  Hoover  reorganized  the 
confldentlal  flies  maintained  In  his  office 
suite;  he  described  them  as  Including 
"various  and  sundry  Items  believed  In- 
advisable to  be  Included  In  the  general  flies 
of  the  Bureau."  He  directed  that  many  of 
the  materials  then  In  his  office  suite  be 
transferred  either  to  the  office  of  the  then 
Assistant  FBI  Director  In  charge  of  the 
Administrative  Division  (who  bad  respon- 
sibility for  files  and  other  crime  records  gen- 
erally), or  to  what  was  then  known  as  the 
National  Defense  Division.  The  material 
transferred  to  the  National  D«f«nse  Division 
Included  confldentlal  memoranda  on  under- 
cover employees.  Including  those  working 
on  the  war  effort;  confldentlal  Informants; 
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national  security  surveillances;  and  similar 
Items. 

Mr.  Hoover  directed  that  the  materials  to 
be  retained  In  his  office  suite  following  these 
transfers  "be  restricted  to  confldentlal  Items 
of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature  of  the 
Director's  and  items  which  (Director  Hoover) 
might  have  occasion  to  ca\\  for  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  memoranda  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  Dies  Committee,  etc."  The 
official  and  confidential  flies  maintained  in 
Mr.  Hoovers'  office  suite  represented  164  flle 
jacl-ets  or  folders.  They  cover  a  period  from 
the  19ao'B  to  shortly  before  Mr.  Hoover's 
death  In  1972.  Of  the  164  flies,  one  had  no 
date,  and  181  contaUied  entries  limited  to 
one  decade — ^that  is,  all  of  the  material  In 
the  folder  was  entered  In  a  single  decade. 
Most  of  the  files  were  compiled  between 
1940  and  1960.  A  breakdown  of  the  relation- 
ship of  these  flies  to  various  time  periods 
Is  as  follows:  In  the  1920*8-^1;  In  the  1930's — 
6;  In  the  1940's— 65;  In  the  1950's— 25;  In  the 
1960*8—28;  In  the  lD70's— 17. 

Some  of  the  files  covered  two  decades. 
There  were  four  files  covering  the  two 
decades  of  the  1930's  and  1940's;  seven  In 
the  1940'8  to  the  1950'8;  eight  in  the  1960's 
to  the  1960'8;  and  three  In  the  1960's  to  the 
1970's. 

The  remfinlng  10  folders  covered  the  time 
periods  of  three  or  more  decades:  five  covered 
three  decades,  four  spanned  four  decades, 
and  one  flle  covered  five  decades.  Of  the  164 
OC  flies,  106  pertain  to  Individuals,  three  to 
organizations,  and  55  to  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters. The  three  pertaining  to  organizations 
all  relate  to  the  Communist  Party. 

We  have  also  broken  down  the  OC  flies 
by  subject  matter  Into  the  followli.g  areas: 
policy  matters;  administrative  matters; 
materials  pertalnhig  to  Mr.  Hoover  or  the 
FBI;  references  material;  Internal  personnel 
matters;  protection  of  sources  or  sensitive 
Information;  public  %'ires  or  prominent  per- 
sons; and  matters  wnlch  appeared  to  be  of 
particular  personal  Interest  to  Mr.  Hoover. 
Detons  concerning  these  categorie.s  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Policy  Matters.— There  were  21  folders 
that  pertain  to  poUcy  matters,  covering  such 
broad  areas  as  an  agreement  vrtth  the  Secret 
Service  concerning  Presidential  Protection; 
Presidential  directives  regarding  the  role  of 
the  FBI  In  the  security  field;  conversatldns 
between  Mr.  Hoover  and  a  President-elect 
regarding  the  role  of  the  FBI  In  his  forth- 
coming Administration;  letters  to  and  from 
the  White  Rouse  regarding  expansion  of  FBI 
legal  attache  poets  abroad;  and  a  statement 
outUnlng  FBI  policies  regarding  cIvU  rights 
and  domestic  violence  prepared  in  1947  for 
Mr.  Hoover's  use  In  addressing  the  President's 
Committee  on  ClvU  Rights. 

(2)  Administrative  Matters.— There  were 
40  folders  considered  to  faU  within  the  cate- 
gory of  administrative  matters.  Some  exam- 
ples are  as  follows :  memoranda  regarding  an 
Attorney  General's  decision  with  respect  to 
supervision  of  the  FBI  by  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Biureau's  recommendations 
for  Improved  secimty  measiires  at  the  Capi- 
tol; lettei-s  to  Mr.  Hoover  from  an  Individ- 
ual declining  employment  in  the  FBI;  memo- 
randa between  the  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  reimbursement  for  funds 
expended  for  Department  of  Justice  appU- 
cant  Investigations;  and  a  memorandum  con- 
cerning the  briefing  of  the  President  by  Mr 
Hoover  and  the  Attorney  General  with  re- 
spect to  certain  hitelligence  ocUvlties  by  hos- 
tile nations  within  the  United  States. 

(S)  Matters  Pertaining  to  Mr.  Hoover  «• 
the  FBI.— Encompassed  within  this  category 
are  thh^een  folders  that  Inchide  such  things 
as  memoranda  regarding  efforts  on  the  part 
<£  various  people  to  have  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
placed as  Director;  InfornMitlon  concwning 
on  oUeged  smear  campaign  against  Mr. 
HoQTOr;  derogatory  remarks  about  him;  and 
BO  forth. 

<4)  Reference  Materials.— Iliere  were  four 


folders  In  this  category  containing  informa- 
tion concerning  materials  developed  indicat- 
ing foreign  influence  In  certain  domestic 
extremist  zaovemeats;  a  con^Jilation  of  data 
concerning  the  1964  riots;  organized  crime 
matters;  and  a  report  of  Incidents  Involv- 
ing  explosives   and    Uicendlary   devices. 

(5)  Internal  Personnel  Matters. — There 
were  four  folders  considered  to  fall  within 
the  category  of  Internal  personnel  matters. 
They  deal  with  such  things  as  the  poor  at- 
titude of  an  FBI  employee;  handwritten  let- 
ters from  former  FBI  agents  concerning  In- 
ternal matters  within  the  Bureau;  and  so 
forth. 

(6)  Protection  of  Sources  or  Sen.sltive  In- 
formation.— Fifteen  folders  comprise  this 
category.  Specific  examples  of  this  type  of 
hiformatlon  Include:  the  possible  defection 
and  redefectlon  of  an  Individual;  material 
on  FBI  counterlntelUgence  activities;  tech- 
nical devices  and  techniques;  and  telephone 
surveillances  tnvolA'lng  sensitive  coverage  In 
the  national  security  area. 

(7)  Public  Figures  or  Prominent  Per- 
sons.— There  were  48  folders  considered  to 
fall  within  this  category.  By  and  large,  the 
material  in  these  folders  contained  deroga- 
tory information  concerning  Individuals.  It 
does  not  necessarily  foUow  that  the  deroga- 
tory information  pertained  to  the  individual 
named  on  the  caption  of  the  folder;  In  some 
Instances  a  folder  would  contain  only  a  rec- 
ord of  a  contact  between  Mr.  Hoover  and  a 
public  figure  during  which  derogatory  infor- 
mation concerning  another  individual  was 
discussed.  Some  of  the  derogatory  material 
was  developed  as  a  resiUt  of  official  investi- 
gations by  the  Bureau;  some  was  furnished 
by  another  government  agency;  and  some 
was  furnished  by  Informants.  Included  to 
the  public  figures  or  prominent  persons  cate- 
gory were  Presidents,  Executive  Branch  offi- 
cers and  17  Individuals  who  were  members  of 
Congress.  In  the  latter  category,  two  of  the 
Individuals  ore  stUl  in  the  Congress.  Fifteen 
of  the  folders  relating  to  Congressmen  were 
In  Director  Hoover's  OC  files;  and  the  other 
two  were  In  confidential  flies  which  as  men- 
tioned above  were  maintained  by  the  then 
Assistant  Director  hi  charge  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Division. 

Some  of  the  OC  files  relating  to  Congress- 
men contain  summaries  of  materials  In  the 
regular  FBI  Investigative  flies  specially 
prepared  for  meetings  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
with  those  Congressmen.  Some  of  the  Con- 
gressional OC  flies  contain  Indications  of  how 
the  material  was  used.  There  is  a  document 
la  one  flle  Indicating  that  derogatory  mate- 
rial was  Improperly  dlssemhiated.  In  this  in- 
stance on  FBI  agent  forwarded  derogatory 
Information  to  Mr.  Hoover  concerning  a  Con- 
gresman  who  had  attacked  the  Director.  The 
flle  contains  a  document  which  Indicates 
that  Mr.  Hoover  disseminated  the  derogatory 
Information  to  others  In  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  cannot,  however,  alw^ays  know 
what  action,  if  any,  was  taken  with  respect 
to  these  files.  In  the  case  of  Instances  of  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  FBI  by  Executive  of- 
ficials outside  the  Bureau — a  subject  which 
I  will  discuss  In  a  moment — the  files  indicate 
that,  on  several  occasions,  the  Bureau  was 
directed  to  maintain  no  records  with  respect 
to  the  actloiw  they  had  been  requested  to 
take. 

(8)  Items  of  Persor.al  Intereat  to  Mr. 
Hoover.— There  were  19  folders  considered 
to  fall  within  this  category.  These  files  In- 
clude such  things  as  an  Interna!  memoran- 
dum reporting  Information  from  a  source 
that  a  reporter  Intended  to  "expose  the  In- 
competency" of  an  official  of  an  lutelhgence 
agency  in  1941,  and  other  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondence to  and  from  individuals. 

I  do  not  know  why  these  files  were  re- 
tained in  the  suite  of  offices  of  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
range  of  items  in  the  OC  fUes  includes  many 
routhie,  mundane  and  totally  innocuous 
materials.  I  believe  It  can  be  concluded  that 


the  OC  files  maintained  by  Director  Hoover 
do  not,  except  In  very  Umlted  Instances,  war- 
rant the  term  "dossiers"  In  the  pejorative 
sense. 

Looking  toward  the  futiire,  I  would  Ije  dis- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  an  FBI  Director 
maintaining  files  on  specific  individuals  In 
his  own  personal  offices  with  the  tinavold- 
able  consequence  th-.t  the  files  would  be 
generally  suspected  of  being  "dosslerF,"  with 
various  connotations  as  to  piirpose  or  use. 
Even  though  the  number  of  OC  nies  on 
individuals  or  orgsnlfatlons  Is  .'•elatlvely 
smnii — particularly  since  they  were  gathered 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time — the  poten- 
tial effect  of  the  more  knowledge  that  such 
files  were  kept  In  the  Director's  otiifc  is,  I 
thlul:,  obvious.  Diicctor  Kelley  and  I  both 
agree  that  such  files  should  not  be  so 
maintained.  No  such  files  have  been  main- 
tained by  Director  Kelley  during  his  tenure 
as  Director  of  the  FedTal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

nX.  INSTANCES  OP  MISUSE  OP  THB  RESOtBCES  OP 
THE    FEDEBAL    BCREAtJ    OF    mVKSTIGATION 

Moving  beyond  Uie  OC  files,  our  review 
disclosed  a  small  number  of  Instance;  In  the 
post  where  the  resources  of  the  FBI  were 
misused  by  the  Executive  Branch.  The  fact 
that  they  have  occurred  should  require  us 
to  ensure  that  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
clude or  at  least  minimize  the  pos;;ibility  of 
repetition. 

These  few  abuses  were  not  uniqi;e  to  any 
particular  Administration  or  to  any  poUtical 
party.  In  order  to  consider  what  measures 
may  be  appropriate,  we  have  endeavored  to 
characterize  the  types  of  abtises  to  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  susceptible  In  the  past. 

(1)  U^e  0/  the  resources  of  the  FBI  to  gather 

political  intelligence 
Our  review  disclosed  a  few  docun^.ented  in- 
stances in  which  the  Bureau  at  times  during 
tlie  course  of  an  tiection  campaign,  was  re- 
quested to  provide — end  did  indeed  provide — 
Information  which  could  be  used  ah  political 
Intelligence  Information.  In  one  instance, 
this  involved  a  check  of  FBI  flies  o)i  ai»  staff 
of  a  campaign  opponent. 

(2)  Improper  use  of  the  FBI  In  r^onncclion 

Viith  the  political  process 
In  a  few  Instances  recorded  in  Bureau  files, 
an  incumbent  President  caused  the  FBI  to 
gather  intelligence  relating  to  a  political 
convention  under  circumstances  that,  al- 
though cast  In  legitimate  law  enforcement 

terms,  could — and  some  would  say  should 

have  been  siispected  of  being  pollticiilly  mo- 
tivated. 

(3)  Use  of  the  FBI  to  reitort  on  ce,t<iin  ac- 
tivitiea  of  critics  of  an  aOministration'a 
policict 

Ihe  FBI'S  files  document  a  few  Instances 
In  which  an  Incumbent  President  caused  the 
Bureau  to  report  cu  certain  activities  of 
Members  of  Congres.s  who  were  opposed  to 
and  critical  of  his  policies. 

(4)  U^e  of  information  in  the  FBI  ff.'.'s  to 

respond  to  or  discredit  critics 
Again,  the  Bureau  files  document  a  very 
small  number  of  In-stances  In  which  deroga- 
tory information  legitimately  obtained  by 
the  Bureau  was  disseminated  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Branch  to  enable  them 
to  discredit  their  critics. 

(5)  Use  of  the  FBI  in  connection  with  other 
legitimate  law  enforcement  activities 

There  was  one  dociimented  Instance  where 
tlie  FBI  was  used  to  conduct  an  inquiry  for 
what  might  be  described  as  political  purposes 
relating  to  an  luvesligation  properly  con- 
ducted by  other  E.Tecutlve  Branch  oRicials. 

Our  review  of  the  files  on  these  matters 
indicated  three  common  threads  that  occur 
throughout.  First,  the  InlOatlan  of  the  Im- 
proper request  was  usually  from  a  White 
House  staff  member — purportUig  to  act  in 
the  President's  name — to  a  counterpart 
subordinate  official  in  the  VBI.  There  are 
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rplaf.ively  few  documented  Itistarcas  of 
abuse  involving  the  direct  participation  of 
a  principal^-elther  a  President  or  the  FBI 
Director — although  the  principals  in  certain 
cases-  were  probably  luiowledgeable  of  the 
action.  Second,  many  of  the  improper  re- 
qt'.ests  for  Information  or  activity  were  cast 
lu  t*rms  of  "national  security"  or  other 
les^lf.imate  law  enforcement  purposes.  Finally, 
tlie  instances  In  which  the  Bureau  was  Im- 
properly used  could  have  been  avoided  had 
former  officials  ot  the  F^I  not  been  reluctant 
to  utilize  available  "safeguards."  Tl\ese  safe- 
guards are  mainly  two:  first,  the  availability 
of  tJie  Attorney  General  as  a  "lightning  rod" 
to  deflect  Improper  requests — and  in  »jnte 
of  the  instances  covered  this  would  have 
f»eei»  an  important  protection  for  the  Bu- 
reau; and  second,  the  FBI  Director'.^  right. 
In  these  kinds  of  circumstances,  ot  direct 
recourse  to  the  President — the  nominal 
"source"  of  the  Improper  request — to  verify 
(a)  his  knowledge  that  the  request  had  been 
made,  and  (b)  bis  Judgment  that  the  request 
was  a  legitimate  one  which  he  would  wish 
t-o  authorize. 

The  development  of  measures  to  preclude 
or  minimize  the  possibilities  for  abuse  is  not 
an  easy  task,  and  I  consider  that  oiur  work 
in  preparing  appropriate  guidelines  is  at 
its  beginning,  not  at  Its  end.  We  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  consultation  and  undoubtedly 
help  on  measures  which  might  be  talcen.  I 
am  ^ure.  of  coiirse,  we  all  realize  that  it  is 
the  Inherent  Integiity  and  quality  of  the 
Buteau  itself  which  have  been  and  mu3t  be 
llie  most  Important  guarantee.  But  some 
ahit^e.s  have  occurred  and  we  must  attempt 
to  find  the  best  remedial  steps  which  will 
pt-olcct  the  Bureau  in  its  proper  mission. 

wliUe  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  our 
re^':>rch  for  and  consideration  oi  those  steps, 
there  is  one  obvious  measure  which  I  have 
tUoi't;ht  It  Important  to  put  into  effect  at 
once. 

I  have  instructed  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  report  to  me  Immediately  any  re- 
qxiest^s  or  practices  which  In  bis  judgment 
are  improper  or  which,  considering  the  con- 
tent of  the  request,  he  believes  preseni  the 
appf!".rance  of  Impropriety.  The  Director  hR«>, 
la  turn,  Instructed  Bureau  personnel  to 
reyort  any  untoward  requests  or  behavior  to 
lum. 

Ttiere  is  one  other  measiire  that  the  De- 
pariment  of  Justice  has  supported  for  some 
tinie— legislation  that  would  impose  criminal 
sanctions  on  Federal  employees  who  im- 
properly disseminate  Information  about  in- 
dividuals from  FBI  files.  Similar  legislation, 
H.R  61,  has  been  Introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man of  tbls  Subcommittee.  I  believe  that 
legislation  In  this  area  is  important.  That  Is, 
of  course,  the  direction  of  the  new  privacy 
lA.vH  but  they  do  not  cover  this  situation. 

Beyond  these  two  measures,  there  are  ob- 
viovisJf  other  steps  that  are  required  and 
shrxdd  be  considered.  We  should  consider 
the  possibility  of  an  Executive  Order  which 
will  limit  the  authority  in  the  White  House 
to  make  requests  directly  to  the  Bureau  to 
a  fewr  highly  placed  White  House  officials. 
This  is  becaiise  it  is  characteristic  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  past  abuses  that  they 
have  involved  requests  by  personnel  at  the 
White  House  to  the  Bureau.  I  believe  that  a 
proper  Executive  Order  can  be  drafted  which 
will  ensure  greater  accountability.  This  would 
by  no  means  be  a  panacea,  but  It  would  be 
an  added  protection  which  may  be  helpfiU 
and  should  be  explored. 

We  shall  also  give  consideration  to  the 
soc»pe  and  effect  of  the  Executive  Order 
whiph  reqiiires  the  Bureau  to  report  to  heads 
of  Executive  departments  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  unverified  allegations  on 
a  variety  of  items  which  may  be  relevant  to 
the  character  of  a  government  employee. 
The  meaning  of  this  order  has  undoubtedly 
changed  over  the  course  of  the  years  be- 
cause of  intervening  case  law.  But  in  addi- 
tion I  think  we  must  take  into  account  the 
need   to   protect    against    the    tendency   ot 


practices  In  one  area  becoming  contagious 
In  another  area.  In  this  sense,  the  require- 
ment to  report  in  the  Executive  area  has  a 
relevance  to  the  acceptance,  i>erhaps  too 
easily,  of  the  practice  to  retain  Information 
sent  in  on  members  of  the  Legislative 
Branch. 

The  preparation  of  adequate  guidelines 
remains  the  major  t-ask  before  us.  These 
guidelines  will  have  to  speak  to  the  appro- 
priate investigatory  areas  and  the  scope  of 
the  Bureau's  investigating  practices  In  rela- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  Bureau.  I  tried 
to  set  forth  that  jiurisdictlon  and  authority 
earlier  in  this  testimony.  They  extend  to  the 
detection  and  Investigation  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  where  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  these  crimes  have  been  committed  or 
are  likely  to  be  committed,  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations for  government  employment,  to 
gather  information  Important  to  nationsLl 
security.  This  is  a  broad  charter  but  not  an 
imlimlted  one.  I  believe  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment that  criteria  are  required  to  further 
define  the  appropriate  scope  of  the  Bureau's 
work  and  this  relates  of  course  also  to  the 
question  of  retention  and  dlscloeure  of  In- 
formation. The  Btnreau  operates  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
which  It  is  a  part.  The  guidelines  therefore 
must,  in  addition,  speak  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asstime  we  all  realize 
that  no  agency  of  government,  since  it  is  a 
human  agency,  if  looked  at  with  the  critical 
eye  of  hindsight  and  history  over  many 
years,  can  be  totally  free  of  flaws.  An  exam- 
ination of  these  mistakes  or  tendencies  must 
be  seen  in  perspective.  We  have  examined 
them  to  provide  that  vlcUance  which  is  al- 
ways required,  and  to  safeguard  the  fut\ire. 
In  his  nineteen  months  as  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Clarence 
Eelley  has  succeeded  In  keeping  the  Bureau 
out  of  partisan  politics.  I  trust  the  steps  we 
have  already  taken  and  those  which  we  must 
devise  together  wttl  be  helpful  to  the  proper 
and  important  role  of  the  Bxireau. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ECONOMY- 
FULL  INFLATION  BY  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coluns)  ,  Is  reoogr- 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  never  moved  as  fast  as  we 
are  today,  and  history  will  prove  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  feel 
like  my  voice  is  but  a  very  weak  whisper. 
There  are  about  as  many  people  '-hat  will 
hear  my  message  in  the  country  as  therie 
are  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Here  in  Congress  we  do  not  seem  to 
realize  what  our  excessive  spending  pro- 
grams will  eventually  do  to  our  country. 
There  are  a  few  economists  around  the 
coimtry  and  a  few  businessmen  who  un- 
derstand the  Impact  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending. 

This  is  a  strong  and  rich  coimtry.  The 
United  States  of  America  can  take  a  lot 
of  punishment.  It  will  probably  be  1978 
before  the  full  impact  is  felt.  But  by  1977. 
you  will  all  see  inflation  getting  out  of 
hand. 

We  have  started  out  on  a  program 
where  we  are  having  the  Government  as 
the  dominant  primary  force  in  the  econ- 
omy. I  recall  the  words  of  the  man  who 
had  been  with  General  Motors  who 
served  in  a  Cabinet  position  here  in 
Washington  about  a  decade  ago.  As  I  re- 
call, it  was  Charlie  Wilson  who  said 
"What  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 


for  the  country."  For  this  statement  he 
was  blasted  and  nailed  to  the  wall  but 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  said. 
When  business  is  healthy  the  country  will 
be  healthy,  and  It  all  begins  with  a 
healthy  business  climate.  The  adverse 
business  position  today  is  living  truth 
that  when  a  big  business  is  hurt,  such  as 
the  automobile  industries,  that  the  whole 
country  begins  to  hurt. 

Everytime  there  is  a  vole  here  in  Con- 
gress, it  means  more  Government  spend- 
ing. Instead  of  ciu'tailing  Government 
activities,  we  are  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Take  our  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. We  have  30  professional  staff  mem- 
bers which  seems  adequate  to  me.  In  the 
past,  though,  we  have  supplemented  this 
with  a  budget  of  $900,000.  The  majority 
party  in  our  committee  worked  out  the 
budget  and  approved  next  year's  budget 
of  $2,800,000.  This  means  three  times  as 
much  committee.  I  just  heard  that  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  increased 
from  $195,000  to  $3  million.  These  staff- 
ers will  make  work  by  Introducing  more 
bills,  starting  more  Government  pro- 
grams and  finding  more  ways  to  harass 
business.  In  our  committee  the  members 
were  hesitant  to  call  for  a  record  vote 
because  they  were  nice  guys.  I  later  told 
my  colleagues  what  I  thought  and  I 
quoted  Leo  Durocher  who  made  the 
famous  quote,  "Nice  gius  don't  win  ball 
games.''  I  had  two  Members  remind  me 
tliat  the  quote  went  further.  Durocher 
also  said  that  "Nice  guys  come  in  last." 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  character  and 
the  ability  of  my  colleagues.  But  I  believe 
we  are  too  reluctant  to  speak  out  against 
anytme's  favored  spending  bill.  We  heard 
as  this  session  began  that  the  budget  was 
headed  for  a  $52  biUion  deficit.  As  we 
begin  to  add  the  extras,  it  is  becoming 
obvious  that  we  will  probably  have  a  $100 
billion  deficit. 

A  billion  sounds  li^e  a  million,  and 
what  is  a  hundred  when  the  figures  are 
all  on  paper  anyway. 

This  morning  a  broker  from  home 
called  me  up  and  said : 

Jim,  you  must  read  a  great  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

He  said  it  really  outlined  the  facts.  It 
was  a  most  enlightening  editorial  but  the 
Wall  Street  crowd  talk  to  themselves. 

I  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  country's  confused 
economic  thinking  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  business  leaders.  They  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  they  discuss  this 
matter  among  themselves  either  over  a 
steak  at  lunch  m*  in  their  parlor  car  as 
they  commute  back  home.  They  might 
send  in  a  check  to  support  a  good  candi- 
date for  political  office,  but  by  and  large, 
they  have  been  sitting  on  their  big  fat 
duffs  as  far  as  electing  sound  money  ad- 
vocates to  office. 

A  couple  of  Sunday  afternoons  ago  I 
read  a  copy  of  an  interesting  speech  made 
by  the  president  of  a  large  oil  company. 
I  wrote  him  a  three  page  handwritten 
letter  and  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
about  seeing  to  it  that  we  had  soimd 
thinking  economics  voiced  here  in  Ck>n- 
gress.  I  asked  if  he  had  ever  knocked  on 
doors  or  worked  in  behalf  of  a  conserva- 
tive candidate.  I  asked  if  his  company 
had  a  program  where  they  had  discus- 
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sions  among  their  company  employees  so 
that  at  least  they  could  imderstand  the 
energy  situation.  I  never  got  an  answer. 

Last  year  in  the  oil  discussion,  I  found 
tlie  service  station  owners  were  the  worse 
critics  of  the  companies.  I  found  that 
most  of  the  stockholders  in  a  company, 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  own  the  com- 
pany— had  very  little  understanding  of 
the  reinvestment  or  of  the  inflationary 
impact  on  the  oil  business.  I  find  that 
most  of  the  major  oil  companies  execu- 
tives try  to  hide  imder  a  rock  and  keep 
the  lowest  profile  possible. 

I  remember  one  of  the  best  conversa- 
tions I  ever  had  in  my  life.  It  was  back 
when  I  was  a  Democrat.  I  told  my  friend 
Han-y  Bass,  "Harry,  I  have  about  five 
tilings  I  think  you  Republicans  ought  to 
be  doing."  He  told  me : 

I  get  tired  of  what  you  guys  think  ve  ought 
to  be  doing,  what  are  you  doing  about  It 
yourself? 

I  saw  a  financial  statement  empliasiz- 
ing  inflation.  A  gi'aph  showed  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  had  de- 
clined from  $3  in  1945  to  $1  today.  That 
means  that  from  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  dollar  has  dropped  to  where  it 
buys  only  33  cents,  which  reminds  me  of 
the  fellow  down  at  the  neighborhood 
hardware  store  who  says,  "Friends  you 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

What  does  a  $100  billion  deficit  mean 
to  this  coimtry.  It  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  will  be  getting 
most  of  the  funds  that  used  to  go  to 
help  business  grow.  Everybody  that  is 
working  for  a  living  making  fuiniture, 
making  clothing,  running  a  TV  repaii' 
.shop,  sitting  at  a  typewriter  in  the  of- 
fice, or  working  as  an  accountant  are  all 
having  to  work,  to  pay  for  this  heavy 
Government  load. 

The  value  of  the  national  currency 
goes  down  and  down  from  heavy  na- 
tional spending.  K  anyone  wanted  to  see 
how  it  worked  they  can  check  the  value 
of  the  German  mark  during  the  1920'8. 
It  will  take  a  bushel  basket  of  paper 
money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  the  way 
we  are  spending  and  devaluating  the 
dollar. 

There  is  another  side  to  congressional 
overspending.  Lack  of  private  capital  will 
push  business  downhill  and  in  many 
cases  into  bankruptcy.  As  the  Govern- 
ment takes  more  of  our  GNP,  it  leaves 
less  money  for  business  to  operate.  Here 
is  a  specific  situation.  In  order  to  in- 
crease productivity,  we  need  more  and 
better  machinery.  In  this  coimtry  today 
only  25  percent  of  business  machinery 
was  purchased  in  the  past  5  years.  Com- 
pare this  to  Germany,  France,  and  Japan 
where  over  50  percent  of  business  ma- 
chinery has  been  purchased  in  the  past 
5  years. 

Where  wiU  bushiess  be  able  to  pet  capi- 
tal to  provide  for  increased  cost  of  in- 
fiationary  inventoi-y.  Where  wiU  busi- 
ness get  capital  to  provide  for  inflation- 
ary larger  accoimts  receivable.  Where 
Will  business  get  capital  to  replace  ma- 
chinery where  the  depreciation  reserve 
covers  only  one-half  of  the  replacement 
costs. 

•  It  is  up  to  businessmen  to  be  more 
active.  The  voice  and  experience  of  busi- 
ness lias  little  influence  in  Congress. 
That  is  because  so  many  businessmen 


have  so  few  Congi'essmen  who  will  listen 
to  their  advice. 

But  we  should  remember  that  the  taxes 
come  from  business.  Half  of  the  profits 
that  a  corporation  makes  are  paid  back 
as  corporation  income  taxes.  The  corpo- 
ration pays  a  worker  salary  and  with 
this  money  the  worker  pays  taxes.  The 
corporation  pays  salaries  and  withholds 
social  security  from  the  worker's  check 
and  matches  that  with  more  social  secu- 
rity taxes  which  makes  up  about  13  per- 
cent of  a  payroll  as  a  tax.  Business  pays 
excise  taxes.  When  a  businessman  dies, 
they  pay  estate  taxes.  Taxes  are  what 
make  this  business  of  Government  inin 
and  yet  this  excess  Government  congres- 
sional spending  will  make  it  most  diffi- 
cult within  3  years  for  a  private  enter- 
prise economy  to  be  financed. 

Congress  should  get  back  on  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Let  private  hidusti-y  put 
the  money  to  use  in  building  permanent 
jobs. 

SAN  ANTONIO— A  CITY 
REDEEMED — IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the 
great  historian  of  the  frontier  movement, 
Walter  Prescott  Webb,  discerned  that 
there  were  cei-tain  elements  that  made 
frontier  life  possible — that  these  were 
land,  wood,  and  water.  It  was  the  absence 
of  wood  that  made  life  difficult  on  the 
westeni  frontier;  and  it  was  the  scarcity 
of  water  that  radically  altered  tlie  natme 
of  the  frontier,  and  necessitated  changes 
in  every  facet  of  life,  from  fanning  tech- 
niques to  the  very  laws  governing  society. 

So,  too,  there  are  essentials  in  today's 
world — and  among  those  essentials  is 
energy — energj-  for  heat,  for  cooking,  for 
transportation,  for  industrial  processes 
of  evei-y  kind.  Our  society  cannot  exist 
without  abundant  energy.  San  Antonio, 
like  other  elements  of  our  society,  has 
to  secure  the  resources  essential  to  mod- 
em life,  if  it  is  to  remain  a  gi*eat  city. 
San  Antonio  must,  like  any  city  west  of 
the  invisible  line  of  the  old  western  fron- 
tier, secure  water  for  its  future  existence; 
and  like  any  city  in  the  world,  must  also 
have  the  energy  required  to  heat  its 
homes,  cook  its  meals,  make  its  electric- 
ity, and  drive  its  vehicles. 

San  Antonio  has  survived  a  great  en- 
ergy crisis;  but  it  has  not  secured  its 
future.  This  is  therefore  still  a  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  this  old  and  great 
city. 

San  Antonio's  task  is  to  detei-mine 
what  its  future  energy  needs  are,  and 
how  those  needs  are  going  to  l>e  met.  For 
this,  there  has  to  be  a  sober  and  realistic 
assessment  of  the  futiure.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  process  that  .should  be  directed 
by  the  local  city  coimcil. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  should  devise 
a  means  to  assess  the  amounts  of  energy 
that  are  going  to  be  required  in  the  fu- 
ture. Then  there  should  be  an  evalua- . 
tion  of  the  available  resources  to  meet 
those  needs.  TliLs  process  needs  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  sober,  public  dialog,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  area  can  know  what  the 
real  needs  are,  and  what  the  alternatives 
are  for  meeting  those  needs. 


I  realize  that  planning  of  thl.s  kind  is 
generally  undertaken  by  a  utility  plan- 
ning department.  But  with  the  present 
state  of  public  confidence,  people  are 
simply  not  willing  to  accept  what  they 
are  told  are  the  right  answers;  they  also 
want  to  know  what  the  wrong  answers 
are,  and  why  the  planners  think  that 
their  conclusions  are  good.  If  it  should 
be  estimated  that  some  fuel  other  than 
gas  is;  needed  to  run  the  electric  genera- 
tors in  the  future,  then  people  have  a 
right  to  know  why  that  estimate  is  being 
made.  They  are  not  willing  to  buy  alter- 
nate technology  \\'ithout  asking  .some 
hard  questions. 

It  is  neces.sary  in  San  Antonio  to  re- 
establish a  bond  of  confidence  between 
the  people  and  the  utility  that  .serves 
them.  A  public  dialog  on  future  energy 
requirements  and  alternatives  is  one 
way  of  meetmg  tlie  need  to  build  that 
essential  bond. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  San  Antonio 
will  not  be  able  to  use  natural  gas  for 
boiler  fuel  after  1982,  when  the  present 
fuel  contract  expires.  Already,  in  antici- 
pation of  this,  the  city's  utiUty  has 
changed  over  its  new  electric  plant  con- 
struction for  coal,  in  one  unit  that  will 
go  into  sei-vice  a  year  or  two  hence.  A 
unit  planned  for  the  .  coming  decade 
would  be  nuclear.  I  think  it  is  a  fairly 
reasonable  question  for  people  to  ask 
why  both  plants  were  not  coal  fueled; 
or  possibly  why  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  reduce  electiic  consumption  to  the 
point  that  futu-e  plant  constniction 
could  be  reduced;  or  why  It  might  not  be 
possible  to  use  some  third  or  fourth  en- 
ergy source.  I  do  not  argue  that  the  de- 
cisioiLS  are  right  or  wrong;  I  only  say 
tliat  San  Antonio  might  enjoy  a  more  se- 
cure future  by  creating  a  planning  proc- 
ess that  makes  the  utility  and  its  cus- 
tomers partners — as  they  should  be. 
since  the  customers  are  supposed  to  be 
the  owners  of  the  utility  anyway. 

This  kind  of  paitnership  is  e.ssentially 
the  working  of  a  political  process.  That  i.s 
why  I  suggest  that  the  city  council  of 
San  Antonio  take  the  responsibility  for 
it.  Beyond  that,  the  council  acts  in  be- 
half of  those  citizen-owners,  in  dealing 
with  the  city  public  sei-vice  board.  In  this 
representative  role,  the  job  of  the  city 
council  is  to  bring  the  people  and  their 
utility  together.  To  do  that,  the  city 
council  cannot  passively  assume  tliat  the 
planning  decisions  of  the  utility  are  in- 
variably correct,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
past;  the  council  must  now  assure  itself 
that  those  answers  are  correct — and 
moreover,  that  those  answers  will  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  people  who  must  pay 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plans  im- 
plicit in  those  decisions.  Certainly  this  is 
not  a  task  that  any  city's  elected  officials 
would  enjoy;  but  in  the  case  of  San  An- 
tonio, it  is  a  task  that  I  believe  is  essen- 
tial for  the  redemption  of  public  trust  in 
theii-  own  utility — and  a  necessity  if  that 
utility  is  going  to  be  enabled  to  do  its 
proper  job  m  the  coming  years.  It  is  not 
always  comfortable  to  open  windows,  or 
cast  light  in  darkened  corners — what  you 
feel  or  wliat  you  see,  as  a  consequence  of 
fresh  light  and  air.  might  not  be  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  But  if  honest  reality  is  not 
always  pleasant,  it  is  reality,  and  that  is 
the  basis  for  making  any  infoimed  judg- 
ment. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1975  CONCESSIONAL 
FOOD  AID  ALLOCATIONS 

The  SPEAHER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi*.  Morgan) 
i^  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1974  provides  un- 
der section  55(a)  (5)  that  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  concessional  food  aid 
should  be  allocated  to  coimtries  other 
than  those  which  are  most  seriouslj-  af- 
fected by  current  food  shortages.  The 
State  Department  recenUy  supplied  in- 
fonnation  corcemii'.g  the  executive 
branch  plans  for  allocating  food  aid 
abroad  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Because  of 
congressional  and  public  interest  in  tliis 
matter,  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  letter  from 
the  State  Department  and  accompany- 
ing table  of  fiscal  year  1975  Public  Law 
480  allocations: 

I>Ef>AK2'MENT  Of  STATE, 

Wa!ilu»§ton,  B.C..  March  7, 1975. 
Hou.  Tbouas  B.  MOSfiAN, 
Chairman.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  House 
of  RepresentatU>es,  Washington.  D.O. 
Dkab  Mx.   CiunMAN:    The  President  hsa 
fvpproved  a  PL  480  budget  that  prorUes  for 
erpendltiires  up  to  91.47   billion   for  com- 
tnofUty  cost*  during  FT  1975. 

Section  55(aK5)  of  the  Foreign  .Assistance 


Act  of  1974  States  in  part  that  "not  more 
than  30  percent  of  concessional  food  aid 
should  be  allocated  to  countries  other  than 
those  which  are  most  seriously  affected  by 
current  food  shortages". 

■ree  Administration  win  anoc«te  FY  1975 
Title  I  food  aid  in  conformity  with  Section 
55(a)(5).  Of  the  budget  celling  of  $1.47  bU- 
lion  commodity  cost,  we  esUmate  Title  II 
coats  at  $361  iniUion.  $56  million  represents 
commodities  programmed  in  FT  1974  but  not 
shipped  until  this  year  and  therefore  charged 
against  the  FY  1975  budget.  Approximately 
$84  million  of  non-food  commodities  will  be 
programed  under  Title  I.  The  balance  is 
*969  million.  Of  this  amount,  not  more  than 
$290  million  (30  percent)  w&l  t>e  allocated 
to  countries  not  on  the  United  Kations'  list 
of  most  seriously  affected  countries.  The 
larger  portion,  $679  million,  will  be  allocated 
to  countries  on  the  UN's  list  or  for  which 
there  is  agreement  tliat  the  country  or  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Sec- 
tion 55(a)  (5). 

I  enclose  a  table  (setting  forth  the  Admin- 
istration's Tide  I  aHocations  for  tills  fiscal 
year.  We  have  not  in  all  cases  Informed  recip- 
ient governments  ot  these  Allocations.  Nor 
have  we  completed  internal  US  Government 
actions  or  third  country  consultations  on  all 
transactions.  Within  the  terms  of  Section 
55(a)(5)  the  allocations  are  subject  to 
change. 

Tlie  unallocated  wheat  and  rice  under  the 
MSAs  will  be  programed  as  soon  as  passible. 
We  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  larger 
aUocation  to  Sri  Lanka — the  MSA  with  the 
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largest  uncovered  FT-75  deficit  at  the  pre- 
sent time — and  a  program  with  Mozambique, 

The  PL  480  program  Is  subject  to  both  a 
budget  celling  and  commodity  availabilities. 
Agreements  are  signed  on  the  basis  of  com- 
modity levels  approved  and  the  anticipated 
purchase  price  at  time  at  signing.  The  PL 
480  budget  ceUing  was  set  on  the  basis  oX 
average  i^ce  estinkatea  for  commodities.  For 
Title  I  wheat  and  rice,  the  principal  com- 
modities, the  average  price  estimates  used 
were  $175  and  $425  per  ton  respectively.  It 
is  ixjsslble  that:  1)  total  commodity  cost 
expenditures  will  be  less  than  $1.47  bil- 
lion, if  average  prices  prove  lower;  or  2)  the 
amoimts  which  can  be  programmed  will  be 
less,  if  average  prices  prove  higbcr. 

PL  480  programming  is  charged  to  the 
fiscal  year  la  which  shifvnents  occur. 
Noimally  there  is  some  carrying  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next,  either  because  of 
logistical  difficulties  or  because  of  the  deci- 
sion of  a  recipient  nation  to  delay  shipment 
until  after  June  30.  While  the  Admlntstra- 
tlon  will  make  every  effort  to  ship  all  Title  I 
allocations  this  fiscal  year,  particularly  to 
countries  sufrerlng  food  shortaces;  w*  cannot 
ensure  that  this  win  be  ttie  case.  It  Is 
probable,  in  our  vlev^-s.  that  actual. ship- 
ments charged  against  the  FT  lft76  budget 
will  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  alloca- 
tions set  forth  In  the  enclosed  taSjle. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 
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MURPHY  URGES  FORDS  ACTIVA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  at  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  niiiKMs  (Mr.  MuBrirr)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Jifr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  appears  that  investigations  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  into  abuses  by 
intelligence  agencies  will  extend  beyond 
a  discusslMi  of  the  infringement  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  Recent  reports  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  role  in  assa.s.";i- 
nation  plots  against  Cuban  Premier  Fidel 
Castro  and  Dominican  Republic  dictator 
Leonidas  TmJlUo  are  shocking  allega- 
ticms  that  must  be  substantiated  or  dis- 
proved by  those  who  are  knowledgeable 
of  the  events. 

During  the  last  few  years,  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  conkidered  themselves 
above  reproach  and,  in  certain  cases, 
abov.e  the  law.  These  agencies  demanded 
and  received  an  almost  child-like  rev- 


erence from  the  Ameiican  public  and 
most  agency  criticisms  were  dismissed  as 
unjustified  and.  In  a  sense,  un-American. 
We  have  seen  a  distortion  of  legitimate 
iutclligence  functions  and.  as  a  result,  a 
violation  of  constitutionally-guaranteed 
Individual  rights. 

The  FBI  is  a  case  in  point.  In  a  Novem- 
ber 24,  1974  New  York  Times  editorial, 
John  M.  Crewdson  commented  on  the 
Justice  Department's  motto  "Don't  em- 
barrass the  bureau."  Crewdson  ex- 
l^ained : 

A  happy  bureau  was  a  re.spon8ive  and  pro- 
ductive bureau.  An  uniiappy  bureau  could, 
without  seeming  at  all  malevolent,  tie  up  a 
particular  investigation  In  so  much  red  tape 
that  it  would  never  be  completed. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  over- 
see the  FBI  that  was  within  its  juris- 
diction any  more  than  Congress  did. 

There  are  reports  of  flies  on  thousands 
of  Americans,  the  use  of  wiretap  infor- 
mation to  embarrass  pohttcally  or  de- 
stroy per,cn:'.lly,  and  the  activities  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  political 
arm  of  an  administration  Aespeizte  to 
stay  in  power. 

While  such  r^^orts  are  disturbing  and 
embaiTassing.  tiiey  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. One  cannot  hand  over  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  Government  agencies 
and  expect  these  agencies  to  follow  the 
law  without  any  additional  guidance,  di- 
rection, or  counsel  from  the  lawmakers 
and  law  enforcers. 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  granted  broad  investigative  and 
pitjsecutlng  powers  to  the  executive  to 
fight  organized  crime  and  racketeering. 
Recognizing  the  sweeping  changes 
brought  about  by  the  law^  and  fearing  the 
effect  of  a  misuse  of  these  powers,  the 
authors  at  the  legislation  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  in  title  XII  of  the  law. 

Section  1202  of  title  XII  spedfles  the 
Commission's  responsibilities : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commlsploh  tt> 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  rerle^ 
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of  federal  laws  and  practices  relating  to 
special  grand  Juries  authorized  under  Chap- 
ter 216  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  dan- 
gerous special  offender  sentencing  under 
Section  3675  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance,  bail 
reform  and  preventive  detention,  no-knock 
search  warrants,  and  the  Eu:cumulation  of 
data  on  individuals  by  Federal  agencies  as 
authorized  by  law  or  acquired  by  executive 
action.  The  Commission  may  also  consider 
other  Federal  laws  and  practices  which  in 
its  opinion  may  infringe  upon  the  individxial 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  shall  determine  which  laws 
and  practices  are  needed,  which  are  effective, 
and  whether  they  Infringe  upon  the  individ- 
ual rights  of  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States. 

Title  xn  was  not  an  extraneous  part 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  I  submit  that  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  legislation. 

The  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of 
15  members — 4  members  appointed  by 
the  House  Speaker,  4  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  7 
members — Including  the  Commission 
Chairman — appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Both  House  and 
Senate  complied  In  1971  and  named  a 
total  of  eight  Commission  members. 
Pi-esident  Nixon  and,  to  this  date.  Presi- 
dent Ford  chose  to  ignore  their  respon- 
sibility under  title  XII  of  the  Act. 

The  legislation  became  public  law 
October  15, 1970,  but  not  one  Commission 
meeting  has  been  held  or  one  report  is- 
sued since  that  time.  The  Commission 
was  encouraged  to  make  interim  reports 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  Pi-esldent  but  was  required  to  report 
every  2  years.  A  final  Commission  report 
was  due  in  1978. 

I  wi'ote  to  President  Ford  today  lu'glng 
him  to  make  his  appointments  to  this 
Commission  without  delay.  I  noted  that 
the  Nixon  administration's  refusal  to 
name  seven  appointees  denied  govern- 
ment agencies  the  oversight,  guidance, 
and  direction  the  Commission  was  em- 
powered by  law  to  give.  But,  more  im- 
portantly, the  existence  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  Its  ongoing  Investigations  of 
agency  activities  might  have  uncovered 
abuses  by  past  administrations  and  pre- 
vented the  excessive  Government  Inter- 
ference of  the  seventies. 

Upon  leaving  the  FBI  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor In  1973,  William  Ruckelshaus  argued 
the  need  for  effective  oversight  of  FBI 
activities  but  he  insisted  that: 

This  essential  review  and  check  should 
come  from  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government. 

I  could  not  agree  with  this  appi-alsal 
more. 

There  must  be  congressional  oversight 
of  intelligence  agencies  but  a  worthwhile 
and  comprehensive  review  necessarily  in- 
volves input  from  the  executive  branch. 
The  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  provides  just  such  a  joint  review 
of  all  agencies  which  might  hif  ringe  upon 
oiu*  personal  freedoms. 

I  first  Introduced  House  Resolution  209 
on  February  19,  1975.  I  reintroduced  the 
resolution  on  Tuesday  with  33  sponsors. 
A  list  of  the  sponsors  and  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  are  as  follows  : 

CoepoNsoRs  or  House  Resolution  200 

The  Honorable  BelU  Abeug  (D-N.Y.),  the 
Honorable  Herman  BadiUo  (D-N.Y.),  the 
Honorable    Oardlss    OoUina     (D-ni.),    tlw 


Honorable  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.),  the 
Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford  (D-Tenn.),  the 
Honorable  Oilbert  Oude  (R-Md.) ,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.),  the 
Honorable  Henry  Helstoekl  (D-N.J.),  the 
Honorable  Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-N.Y.) ,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce  (D-N.Y.),  the 
Honorable  Richard  Ottinger  (D-N.Y.),  the 
Honorable  Frederick  W.  Richmond  (D-N.Y.), 
the  Honoratle  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-III.), 
the  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Solarz  (D-N.Y.), 
the  Hoaorablv3  James  V.  Stanton  ( D-Ohio) , 
the  Honorable  Jr.mes  Symington  (D-Mo.). 

The  Honorable  Frank  Annunzio  (D-IU.), 
the  Honorable  George  E.  Brown  (D-Callf.j, 
the  Honorable  Rtbert  W.  Edgai-  (D-Pa.),  the 
Honorable  Joshua  Eilberg  (D-Pa.),  the 
Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Oilmar  (R-N.Y.) ,  the 
Honorable  Mark  W.  Hannaford  (D-Calif.), 
the  Honorable  Augustus  Hawkins  (D-Calif.), 
the  Honorable  Floyd  V.  Hicks  (D-Wash.), 
the  Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y),  the 
Honorable  Romano  L.  Mazzoli  (D-Ky.),  the 
Honorable  Edward  W.  Pattison  (D-N.Y.), 
the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.J.),  the 
Honorable  Paul  Simon  (D-IU.),  the  Honor- 
able Gladys  Spellman  (D-Md.),  the  Honor- 
able Portney  H.  Stark  (D-Callf.),  the  Honor- 
able Paul  E.  Tsongas  (D-Mass.),  the  Honor- 
able Timothy  E.  Wirth   (D-Colo). 

RESOLirriON 
Whereas  this  Congress  in  order  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  threat  to  our  society  by 
organized  criminal  elements  enacted  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lishing investigatory  and  prosecutorial 
powers  never  before  granted  to  the  executive 
department  including  the  creation  of  special 
grand  Juries,  and  of  immunity  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  United  States  attorney;  and 

Whereas  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970,  cognizant  of  the  scope  and  novelty 
of  these  and  other  sweeping  powers  relating 
to  wiretapping  created  by  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
Public  Law  90-351,  created  by  the  same  legis- 
lation the  National  Conunlssion  on  Individ- 
ual Rights;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights  was  created  by  Congress  to 
conduct  a  contemporaneous,  continuing,  and 
comprehensive  study  and  review  of  these  new 
powers  relating  to  special  grand  Juries,  wire- 
tapping, electronic  siu^eUlance,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  data  on  individuals  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  among  others,  and  the  Com- 
mission may  also  consider  other  Federal  laws 
and  practices  which  in  its  (pinion  may  in- 
fringe upon  the  individual  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  is  empowered  and 
mandated  by  that  Act  to  determine  which  of 
the  newly  granted  powers  and  practices  are 
needed,  which  are  effective,  and  whether  they 
Infringe  upon  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights  is  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members,  four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  four  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  and  seven  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed fotu-  members  on  Decemt>er  14,  1971; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  four  members  on  De- 
cember 13,  1971,  and  fiwther  appointed  four 
members  on  February  7,  1973;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  appointed 
any  member  to  this  Commission:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  be  formed  iuunediately. 


THE  GEORGIAN  QUESTION  BEFORE 
THE  FREE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WAocoNNEn) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I,  as  many  other  Members 
of  this  body,  have  been  Interested  in  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  na- 
tions. This  principle  is  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage  and  has  reflected  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  United  States 
durir.?  many  successive  administra- 
tionF.  Our  Nation'.s  adherence  to  these 
priucii'les.  despite  the  vicissitude.^  of 
power  politics,  has  remained  constant. 
I  may  f:ite  only  as  an  example  the  v.-ide 
.support  in  the  Coiieiess  for  rontir.uing 
de  lure  U.S.  recognition  for  the  inde- 
l>endence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  und  Es- 
tonia imtil  they  ultimately  regain  their 
indejwndence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  think  it  fitting  at  the  close  of 
the  month  of  Februai-y  for  us  to  mark 
the  33d  anniversai-y  of  an  important,  in- 
spiring document  from  the  small  nation 
of  Georgia,  which  is,  along  with  the 
Baltic  States,  incorporated  against  its 
v;ill  into  the  U.S.SR.  On  Febniary  7. 
1922,  Ambroise,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
ancient  Georgian  Orthodox  Church,  sent 
a  moving  appeal  to  the  civilized  coun- 
tries which  were  then  participating  in 
the  International  Conference  of  Genoa 
at  which  Soviet  Russia  was  also  repre- 
sented. After  sending  this  appeal  the 
Patriarch  was  incarcerated  by  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  The  appeal  of  Patriarch 
Ambroise  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
in  1922,  not  only  for  the  Georgian  na- 
tion, but  for  every  nation  which  aspii-es 
to  freedoru  and  national  independence. 
A  copy  of  Patriarch  Ambroise's  appeal, 
which  is  found  In  "The  Georgian  Ques- 
tion Before  the  Free  World"  by  Con- 
stantin  Kandelaki,  follows  rav  remarks 
at  this  point: 

In  AprU  1922,  as  we  have  said,  the  Intei na- 
tional Conference  of  Genoa  with  the  partici- 
pation of  representatives  from  Soviet  Russia, 
took  place.  The  Russian  delegation  claimed 
to  be  lepresentiug  Georgia  also.  This  possibil- 
ity greaUy  upset  Georgian  representatives 
abroad,  as  well  as  the  country  itself.  Diplo- 
matic steps  were  taken  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  defense  of  its  country's  rights, 
and  it  was  upheld  in  this  undertakUig  by  an 
appeal  from  all  Georgian  political  parties 
existing  underground  in  Georgia.  The  Head 
of  the  Georgian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
whole  of  Georgia,  Amtiroiae,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Conference.  This  letter  showed  remark- 
able  coiwage — for  the  Patriarch  although 
living  under  the  all-powerful  control  of  the 
Tcheka — expressed  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
all  levels  of  society  in  the  country  against  the 
forces  of  occupation  (the  Patriarch  was 
thrown  into  prison  where  be  remained  for 
a  long  time). 

We  quote  below  in  its  entirety  this  his- 
torical document: 

"To  civilized  humanity  represented  at  the 
Genoa  Conference,  AMBROISE,  Servant  of 
God,  Spiritual  Leader  and  Patriarch  of  the 
whole  of  Georgia,  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
sends  greetings. 

"Even  in  pre-Christian  times — at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian— people  of  Kartvel  origin  created 
a  State,  small  in  size,  but  strong  in  spirit  and 
gifted  with  creative  capacities,  which  became 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Georgia 
and  which,  for  centuries  was  the  only  pio- 
neer of  Christian  culture  and  E^iropean 
btunanitarlan  principles  in  Asia  Minor. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  XVinth  century, 
the  Georgian  nation,  weakened  by  its  strug- 
gle agalnat  external  enemies,  placed  Itself 
voluntarily  under  the  protection  of  a  coun- 
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try  of  the  same  religion — ^Russia — hoping 
t'iat  this  protection  would  safegxiard  Its  na- 
tional and  political  existence.  Tbe«o  objec- 
ii-.es  being  clearly  stated  In  the  treaty  con- 
cluded  in  1783  between  Irakly,  king  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 

•But  unfortunately,  our  country,  deceived 
in  its  expsctations  wa.s.  for  117  rears,  the 
object  oi"  cruel  despotisin  and  intolerable  op- 
pression on  :he  pan  of  Russian  Ijureau- 
cratisms. 

■Tha:;  io  '.iuy,  iu  1917,  immediately  alter 
ihe  dlsiioluliou  of  the  artificial  unity  of  the 
Kiisiian  EuiFite,  the  Georgian  people  pro- 
claimed its  independence  and  started  at  c;;ce 
t3  rebuild  its  polltlcnl.  national  and  intellec- 
tual existence. 

"Although  It-,  wcr::  '-?.s  l,ampered  by  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  enemies,  the  Georgian 
nation  proved  its  creative  capacity  nnd 
energy  to  such  a,  degree  that,  after  three 
yeai-3,  civilized  Europe  recognized  its  rights 
by  offering  it  a  plac^  among  iudeptndem 
sovereign  States. 

•'It  Is  evident  that  this  could  not  be 
tolerated  by  RTjssia,  former  master  of 
Georgia,  and  a  couiitry  which  has  always 
oppressed  small  nations. 

••Russia  therefore  dispatched  against  Geor- 
gia au  army  of  invasion  and  occupation  and, 
on  February  25th,  1921,  imposed  once  again 
on  the  little  martyred  country  a  humiliating 
yoke  worse  than  she  had  ever  known  before  in 
lier  centuries  of  histor.r. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  occupying  forces  are 
now  trying  to  prove  to  everyone,  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  their  own  countrj-",  that  they  have 
liberated  the  Georgian  people  and  made  them 
happy,  but  I,  it*  spiritual  leader  and  at  the 
moment  Its  only  true  Pastor,  In  whose  hands 
lie  the  most  Intimate  fibres  of  the  nation's 
heart,  who  receives  at  first  hand  her  lamen- 
tations and  tears,  well  know  how  happy  she 
Is! 

"We  can  well  aflirm,  without  cxaggeiation, 
that  the  Incoherent  experiments  undergone 
by  the  Georgian  nation  in  recent  years,  will 
inevitably  bring  her  to  physical  deger.oration 
and  moral  degradation. 

"The  nation's  heritage,  spnmg  from  the 
blood  and  bones  of  our  ancestors,  has  been 
divided  amongst  foreign  Invaders.  These 
same  invaders  are  tearing  away  from  the  peo- 
ple its  means  of  existence,  acquired  at  the 
price  of  sweat  and  blood,  —  shipping  them 
abroad  with  astonishing  speed;  the  jjeople's 
own  language  Is  being  destroyed  and  dese- 
crated, its  national  cvUtxire  handed  down  from 
its  ancestors  Is  being  trodden  upon;  finally, 
all  that  the  nation  holds  most  sacred  Is  being 
besmhched — her  religious  FWth  Itself:  under 
the  false  pretense  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
she  Is  not  even  allowed  to  express  freely  her 
religious  feelings. 

"Her  clergy  is  outrageously  persecuted,  her 
Church,  which  for  centuries  constituted  the 
main  strength  of  the  grandetir  and  power  of 
the  national  Georgian  State,  is  to-day  de- 
prived of  all  its  rights,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  procure,  by  its  work, 
application  and  qualifications,  the  perma- 
nent means  for  its  very  existence. 

"In  a  word,  —  the  Nation  Is  In  misery  and 
mourning,  but  has  not  even  the  material 
possibility  of  raising  her  voice. 

"Under  these  oonditions,  we  consider  It  our 
archlpastoral  duty  to  make  the  following 
statement  before  civilized  humanity: 

"We,  as  representative  of  the  Church  of 
God,  do  not  take  part  in  comparative  esti- 
mates and  regulations  of  the  various  forms 
of  political  life,  but  we  cannot  but  hope  for 
our  Nation  the  advent  of  an  order  which 
would  contribute  better  to  its  material  re- 
building and  spiritual  developjaent,  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  ask: 

"1. — that  the  Russian  troops  of  occupa- 
tion be  m-lthdrawn  at  once  from  Georgian 
territory  and  the  heritage  of  the  Georgian 
people  be  guaranteed  as^lnst  any  violation. 


enforced  tutelage  and  foreign  depradatlon. 

"2. — that  the  Georgian  nation  be  given  the 
possibility  to  organize  Its  own  life  freely,  as 
she  sees  fit,  by  establishing  the  forms  of  its 
political  and  social  existence  that  best  suit 
her  aspirations,  customs  and  national  cul- 
ture. 

"We  firmly  trust  that  the  honourable  Con- 
ference whose  aims  are  to  settle  the  great 
problems  of  humanity,  and  establish  Justice 
and  freedom  in  the  world,  will  not  disregard 
the  essential  claims  of  little  Georgia,  which 
we  have  stated  here,  and  will  deliver  her 
from  the  humiliating  bondage  and  the  regime 
of  violence  of  which  she  Is  the  victim. 

"May  God  bless  you,  your  generous  inten- 
tions and  your  work." 

Signed,  the  very  humble  A^^5ROISE, 
Patriarch  of  Georgia. 

Febniar.'  7th.  1922.  Tlflls. 


CONSUJ.IEK  CREDIT  COUNSELING 
SERVICE  mXS  AN  IMPORTANT 
NEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anhunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
coimti^y  in  one  of  the  most  critical  eco- 
nomic periods  in  our  history,  Americans 
are  more  and  more  finding  themselves 
faced  with  their  own  personal  financial 
problems.  In  short,  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  beset  our  Government  and  big 
business  ars  also  finding  their  way  into 
the  homes  of  virtually  every  American 
family. 

For  many  Americans,  the  only  answer 
to  their  economic  problems  is  to  declare 
bankruptcy.  Personal  bankruptcies  have 
increased  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that 
nonbusiness  voluntary  bankruptcies  now 
account  for  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
bankruptcies.  There  are  alternatives  to 
bankruptcy  and  fortunately  for  a  num- 
ber of  communities.  Consumer  Credit 
Coun.sellng  Service  is  providing  alterna- 
tives to  those  who  feel  that  bankruptcy 
is  the  only  route. 

At  present  there  are  some  145  Con- 
sumer Credit  Counseling  Sei-vices  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
serving  over  153  communities  directly 
through  satellite  oflRces.  "niese  services 
are  afOllated  with  the  National  F\>unda- 
tlon  for  Consumer  Credit  which  is  head- 
quartered here  in  Washington. 

FUNDED     Br     VARIED     3UANS 

A  typical  cross-section  of  the  counsel- 
ing centers  shows  that  they  are  supported 
by  a  Joint  elTort  of  credit.  Insurance, 
banking,  legal,  and  retail  groups  In  the 
community,  with  cooperation  from  social 
services,  labor  unions,  service  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups  interested  in  the 
consumer  or  social  side  of  the  program. 

Generally,  50  percent  of  the  families 
that  cwne  to  Consumer  Credit  Counsel- 
ing Service  for  l»elp  are  put  on  a  pro- 
rated pajTnent  basis  and  liquidate  their 
indebtedness.  Less  than  2  percent  of  these 
families  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Here  is  just  a  brief  li^  of  what  Con- 
sumer Ciedit  Counseling  Service  pro- 
vides : 

First.  Reduces  the  number  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  by  providing  sound 
alternate  programs; 

Second.  Minimizes  the  garnishmcTit 
and  a.ssignment  of  wages  and  salaries; 


Tliird.  Relieves  employers  of  the  an- 
noying and  expensive  participation  In 
these  procedures; 

Fourth.  Assists  individuals  and  fami- 
lies in  credit  difficulties  by  recharting 
their  financial  program,  returning  their 
accounts  to  current  status,  preventing 
loss  of  credit  standing; 

Fifth.  Restores  self-reliance  and  con- 
fidence in  family  well-being;  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  economic  fiber 
of  the  community; 

Sixth.  Reduces  absenteeism,  accident 
risks  and  generally  increases  worker 
eflRciency  and  self  respect;  and 

Seventh.  Educates  consumers,  includ- 
ing the  consumer  of  tomorrow,  hi  the  m- 
telligent  use  of  credit. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Coun- 
seKng  Sei-vices  are  operated  on  a  "not 
for  profit"  basis. 

Typical  of  the  counsehng  services  is 
the  Family  Financial  Counseling  Service 
of  Greater  Chicago,  Inc.  This  group  was 
established  in  1965  to  meet  three  im- 
portant goals:  First,  it  provides  solu- 
tions other  than  bankruptcy  tirrough 
counseling  by  carefully  trained  and 
quaUHed  counselors  to  families  overin- 
volved  in  debt;  second,  in  acute  cases 
where  indebtedness  is  unmanageable 
and  threatens  disruption  of  the  family, 
FFCS  obtains  the  cooperation  of  credi- 
tors and  establishes  a  workable  program 
for  orderly  debt  liquidation  within  the 
ability  and  needs  of  the  family;  and 
third,  it  provides  educational  programs 
and  workshops  for  families,  personnel 
managers  and  creditors  to  encomage 
productive  family  money  management. 

The  pm-pose  of  the  FFCS  is  to 
stiengthen  wise  practices  in  the  family 
handling  of  money  and  credit  and  to  re- 
habilitate with  the  proper  financial  coun- 
seling those  families  whose  spending 
practices  have  made  them  a  problem  to 
themselves,  to  tlieir  employers,  to  their 
creditors,  and  to  the  community. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EUPLO'TIRS 

Consiuner  education  seminars  are  of- 
fered on  a  no-charge  basis  to  employers 
and  community  groups.  The  purpose  of 
these  seminars  is  to  provide  eRU>loyees 
and  community  residents  with  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  most  out  of  their 
iuccHne.  For  every  family  that  is  placed 
on  a  debt  repayment  program,  the  agency 
serves  at  least  two  families  who  need  fi- 
nancial counseling  only. 

The  debt  repayment  progi'am  lasts  an 
average  of  14  to  24  months,  in  which  not 
only  is  debt  liquidation  achieved,  but  the 
family  is  also  taught  financial  planning 
and  management  by  counselors  who  are 
trained  in  the  field  of  consumer  credit 
and  family  expense  budgeting.  Each  year 
the  FFCS  seiTes  thousands  of  families 
and  indi'viduals  who  are  reached  througli 
seminars  and  lectures.  Through  its  debt 
repayment  program,  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  has  been  repaid  to  the 
credit  community  under  FFCS  programs. 

In  about  40  percent  of  the  repayment 
cases.  FFCS  conducts  negotiations  with 
the  creditors  to  estaUlsh  proration  re- 
payment programs  and  distribution  of 
family  income  by  FFCS.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering these  programs  Is  defrayed 
from  three  sources.  A  porti<Ki  Is  covered 
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by  w^tliholding  10  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments remitted  to  creditors  as  their 
claims  are  repaid.  There  is  also  a  nominal 
client  charge  for  those  families  receiving 
major  debt  management  services.  A 
maximum  charge  of  $2.50  is  paid  weekly 
by  those  families  which  can  afford  the 
fee.  Charges  to  families  may  range  from 
25  cents  weekly  to  $2.50  weekly.  In  real 
hardship  cases,  the  fee  is  waived  entirely. 
As  a  tax-exempt  organization,  FFCS  also 
receives  contributions  from  the  Cliicago- 
land  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  groups  such  as  Family 
Financial  Counseling  Service  of  Greater 
Chicago  and  the  other  counseling  centers 
throughout  the  country  are  constantly 
facing  a  financial  battle  to  keep  their 
operations  open.  In  some  localities  coun- 
seling services  are  partially  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  are  associated 
with  municipal  authorities  or  local  char- 
itable Institutions.  Some  receive  funds 
from  communltywide  charity  drives  such 
as  United  Way  or  United  Fund  Cam- 
paigns. However,  in  this  economic  situ- 
ation which  our  country  now  faces,  there 
have  been  cutbacks  in  fimdmg  for  many 
consumer  credit  counseling  centers.  If 
funding  is  reduced  to  too  low  a  level 
many  of  these  worthwhile  organizations 
could  be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  leav- 
ing thousands  of  families  across  the 
country  with  no  place  to  go  for  the  ex- 
tremely important  service  provided  by 
these  organizations, 

MOKE   PESUCTIONS    NEtOED 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
the  funds  received  by  these  service  cen- 
ters is  throusli  the  deduction  program 
under  which  creditors  allow  consumer 
credit  counseling  service  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  repayment  fimds  as  a  fee 
for  providing  services.  It  is  my  feeling, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  more  credit  extend- 
ers Joined  this  program  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
credit  counaeilng  centers  and  I  highly 
recommend  such  action  to  all  companies 
tliat  deal  with  consumer  credit  in  any 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  highly  significant 
that  the  problems  of  the  Consumer  Cred- 
it Counseling  Service  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  many  businesses  and  oi*ganI- 
zatlons  Including  the  AFL-CIO.  Be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  work  done  by 
Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Senice,  It 
is  imperative  that  their  operation  not 
only  be  continued  but  expanded,  so  that 
every  community  in  the  comitry  will 
benefit  from  their  services.  In  conclu- 
sion, let  me  point  out  that  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  outstanding  service  which 
is  designed  to  help  fellow  human  beings. 


FULL-SCALE  GENERAL  ACCOUNT- 
ING OFFICE  AUDIT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  SPEABIiCR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Paiman  )  is  recog- 
nized for  5  mlnotes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  additional  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  4316.  4317,  4318.  and  4319,  which 
provides  for  a  complete  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  acndlt  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  This  biU  has  12  cosponsors, 
CXXI Jift— Part  5 


which  brings  the  total  number  of  cospon- 
sors to  99. 1  think  the  number  of  cospon- 
sors on  this  legislation  points  up  the 
strong  feeling  in  the  House  of  the  need 
to  pass  effective  legislation  for  an  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  this 
legislation  in  the  House  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

In  pieparation  for  tliis,  I  plan  to  hold 
hearings  in  tlie  Domestic  Monetary  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee  of  the  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing:  Committee  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

A  complete  list  of  the  99  cosponsors 
follows  by  State : 

Arizona:  Morris  Udall. 

California:  George  Danielson,  Harold 
Johnson,  George  Miller,  Charles  Wil- 
son, Tom  Rees,  Andrew  Hinshaw,  Ed- 
ward RoYBAL,  Leo  Ryan,  Fortney  Stark, 
Yvonne  B.  Burke.  Ronald  Dellums,  John 
Moss,  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Augusttts 
Hawkins,  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Mark 
Hannaford. 

Colorado:  Tim  Wirth,  Pat  Schroeoer. 

Connecticut:  Ron  Saeasin,  William 
Cotter,  Anthony  Moffett. 

Florida :  Dante  Fascell. 

Georgia:  Dawson  Mathis,  Andrew 
YoiTNG,  Larry  McDonald. 

Hawaii:   Patsy  Mink,  Spark  Matstt- 

NAGA. 

Illinois:  Melvin  Price,  Frank  Annun- 
zio,  Cardiss  Collins,  Ralph  Metcalfe, 
Morgan  Murphy. 

Indiana:  Dave  Evans. 

Iowa:  Berkley  Bedell. 

Kentucky:  John  Breckinridge. 

Louisiana :  John  Breaux. 

Marj'and:  Gladys  Spellman,  Parren 
Mitchell. 

Massachusetts:  John  J.  Moakley,  Mi- 
chael Harrington,  Gerry  Studds,  Rob- 
ert Drinan,  Paul  Tsohgas. 

Michigan :  Robert  Carr,  James  O'Hara, 
Bob  Traxler,  John  Dingell. 

Minnesota:  Joseph  Karth,  Donald 
Eraser,  Bob  Bergland. 

Missouri:  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam Randall,  Richard  Ichord. 

New  Jersey:  Robert  Roe,  Dominick 
Daniels,  Henry  Helstoski,  Peter  Ro- 
DiNO,  Andrew  Maguire,  Joseph  G. 
Minish. 

New  York:  Frederick  Richmond,  Ed- 
ward Pattison,  Bella  Abzug,  Stephen 
SoLARZ,  Benjamin  Oilman,  Leo  Zeferetti, 
Mario  Biaggi,  Charles  Rangel,  Richard 
Ottinger,  John  LaFalce.  TOm  Downey, 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Elizabeth  Holtz- 
man,  Herman  Badillo.  Lester  Wolff, 
John  Murphy. 

North  Carolina:  Robert  Jones,  Ste- 
phen Neal. 

Ohio:  Charles  Carney,  Wayne  H.\ys, 
Louis  Stokes. 

Pennsylvania:  Joseph  Vigorito,  Jo- 
seph Ga-ydos,  Robert  Edgar,  Robert  Nix, 

South  Carolina:  John  Jenrette.  Men- 
del Davis. 

Tennessee :  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

Texas:  Bob  Eckhardt,  Henry  Gon- 
zalez, Robert  Kruecer,  Wright  Patman. 

Virginia :  Dan  Daniel. 

Washington:  Miks  McCormack. 

West  Virginia:  Hailey  O.  Staggers, 
Robert  Mollohan,  Ken  Hechlkr. 

Wisconsin:  Clement  Zablockx. 


District  of  Columbia:  Walter  Faunt- 

ROV. 


THESE  PUZZLING  BUT  LEAPING 
INCREASES  IN  MEDICAL  AND 
HOSPITAL  MALPRACTICE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  mushrooming  problems  to- 
day driving  up  the  cost  of  medical  care 
and  inflating  family  medical  budgets  is 
the  unprecedented  and  prodigious  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  malpractice  insur- 
ance to  physicians  and  health  care  facili- 
ties. 

Seemingly  overnight  this  situation  has 
grown  from  a  miniscule  concern  to  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  delivery 
of  health  care  and  services  in  America 
as  we  know  and  enjoy  them  today. 

Nationwide  rates  for  tliis  coverage  are 
not  only  doubling  but  bounding  upward 
at  a  rate  of  three,  four,  and  even  five 
times  a  year.  Some  insurance  firms  say 
they  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
malpi^actice  coverage  and,  as  a  result, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  physicians 
and  medical  facilities  are  being  stripped 
of  protection  which  they  must  have. 

Alarmingly  the  cost  of  t^iis  insurance 
lias  risen  so  rapidly  that  even  now  we 
cannot  calculate  what  the  cost  impact 
will  be  in  the  near  future  on  the  public 
which,  ultimately,  must  bear  the  cost. 

Why  are  these  increases  necessary? 
Well,  one  answer,  that  of  au  insurance 
company,  is  given  in  an  article  by  Robert 
KoUar  which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  which  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  tliis  point: 
3,000  Doctors  Facing  Protection  Loss  in  I'JTfl 
(By  Robert  KoUar) 

At  least  3,000  doctors  In  Tennessee  face 
the  loss  of  their  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance within  a  year  as  the  result  of  a  decision 
announced  yesterday  by  Shelby  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  to  discontinue  the  coverage  In 
Tennessee. 

Jack  Ballentlue,  executive  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Medical  Association,  said  he  was 
notified  by  telephone  of  the  company's  deci- 
sion to  get  out  of  the  business  bv  April  1, 
1976. 

"This  is  a  hard  blow  because  It  means  tliat 
75*:;  of  the  4,000  doctors  that  belong  to  the 
association  face  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
insiu-auce,  and  it  Is  going  to  be  hard  to  find 
another  carrier,"  Ballentlne  said. 

Ballentlne  said  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums for  doctors  went  up  sharply  this  year 
(from  159';  to  325',  )  but  I  never  expected 
this,"  he  said. 

"This  is  the  most  critical  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  our  doctors.  Ultimately,  it 
will  effect  erery  doctor  In  Tennessee."  he 
said. 

"Health  care  is  beginning  to  suffer  because 
of  this  malpractice  insurance  crisis — espe- 
cially in  rural  areas.  There  are  a  lot  of  rural 
doctors  close  to  retirement  who  will  simply 
get  out  of  the  business,"  be  said. 

"A  man  Just  cant  practice  without  pro- 
tection. He  Just  can't  open  his  doors,"  Bal- 
lentlne added. 

Joseph  Cllnard.  resident  vice  president  for 
Shelby  Mutual,  said  yesterday  his  compsny 
had  no  choice  but  to  get  oat  of  the  Beld. 

"Our  losses  have  been  so  heavy  we  conW 
not  continue  It,"  he  said. 
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"Judgments  have  been  getting  bigger  and 
bigger  and  the  number  of  loeses  and  the 
cost  of  defending  a  malpractice  suit  have 
been  going  up,"  he  said. 

"Recently,  we  have  been  averaging  one 
lawsuit  being  filed  every  working  day,  and 
in  January  we  had  37  new  suits  filed  state- 
wide. 

"We  have  been  getting  our  brains  beat 
out,  and  we  Just  couldn't  continue." 

Clinard  said  Shelby  Mutual  is  getting  out 
of  the  field  everywhere,  including  its  home 
Btate  of  Ohio. 

Other  states  include  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan  and  Tennessee. 

He  said  355  suits  were  filed  in  Tennessee 
In  1974,  and  that  they  would  probably  aver- 
age about  9250,000  each. 

"Doctors  Just  can't  understand  the  com- 
panies are  losing  money  on  these  claims.  If 
we  weren't,  we  would  stay  in  the  business," 
he  added. 

Clinard  said  even  if  legislation  were  passed 
that  would  take  some  of  the  burden  off  In- 
surance companies,  he  feels  bis  company 
would  not  get  back  into  the  business. 

"We  made  a  decision  to  get  out  and  I  guesa 
we'll  stick  by  it."  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insurance  companies 
allege  that  these  increases  are  due  to 
skyrocketing  jury  awards  In  malpractice 
cases  and  a  heavy  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence of  these  cases. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  tlie  information  necessary  to  verify 
this  claim.  It  may  be  absolutely  ac- 
curate but  there  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  case  made  by  these 
firms  may  be  overstated. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  second  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Kollar  which  also  appeared 
recently  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
which  appears  to  demonstrate  that  im- 
like  auto  insiu'anee,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  good  a  record  a  hospital  has 
when  the  malpractice  rate  increases  are 
applied: 

Verdicts  Against  Hospitals  Small 
(By  Robert  Kollar) 

The  insurance  Industry,  which  claims  it  is 
losing  vast  sums  of  money  from  hospital 
malpractice  Insurance  claims,  has  paid  only 
$16,760  in  Jury  verdicts  during  the  past  to^xt 
years  In  Davidson  County. 

Courthouse  records  show  99  suits  totcaing 
$12,626,683  have  been  filed  against  hospitals 
In  Davidson  County  since  Jan.  1,  1971. 

Of  these,  only  two  were  settled  by  Jury 
trial — the  settlements  together  totaling 
$16,750. 

Forty-five  others  were  dismissed  or  com- 
promised and  settled  out  of  court.  No  records 
are  available  on  the  amount  of  out -of  court 
settlements. 

More  than  half  the  suits  filed,  64,  still  are 
pending,  and  they  account  for  $7,636,000,  well 
over  half  the  total  amount  asked  in  the 
suits. 

Insurance  claim  it  is  the  large  number 
of  suits  still  pending— that  is,  the  unsettled 
claims — that  has  them  running  scared  and 
what  prompted  them  to  seek — and  get — 
substantial  increases  in  malpractice  insur- 
ance premiums  this  year. 

The  minimum  increase  is  150%,  but  some 
ho^itals  are  experiencing  increases  up  to 
600%.  The  basic  cost  per  hospital  bed  for 
malpractice  Insurance  premiums  Jumped 
from  $39.60  in  1974  to  $110  this  year. 

Meharry  Medical  College  (Hubbard  Hos- 
pital), which  did  not  have  a  single  claim 
filed  against  it  in  1974,  saw  its  malpractice 
insurance  terminated  by  Argonaut  Insurance 
Co..  and  raised  600%  this  year  under  a  new 
insuror. 

During  the  past  fotir  years  five  claims  were 


filed  against  Meharry.  Two  were  dismissed 
two  were  settled  out  of  court  and  one  is 
pending.  The  five  suits  totaled  $555,000 

During  the  four  years  these  hospitals  were 
sued  in  the  following  amounts: 

Vanderbilt  Hospital,  26  times  for  $3,843,- 
500. 

Hospital  Corp.  of  America  (Donelson  and 
Park  View  hospitals  and  Miller  CUnic),  22 
times  for  $2,223,683. 

Baptist  Hospital,  20  times  for  $2,113,000. 

Nashville  Memorial  Hospital,  seven  times 
for  $1,742,600. 

St.  Thomas  Hosplt.'il,  14  times  for  $1,859,- 
000. 

Madison  Hospital,  three  times  for  $170. 

Nashville  General  Hospital,  twice  for 
$120,000. 

Riverside  Hospital  and  Westslde  Hospital 
were  not  sued. 

There  were  21  suits  filed  in  1971;  21  in 
1972;  29  in  1973;  24  in  1974,  and  so  far  this 
year,  four  totaling  more  than  $600,000. 

Although  no  figures  are  available  on  claims 
settled  out  of  court,  one  adjuster  said  the 
highest  claim  he  ever  has  paid  was  $70,000, 
and  said  this  was  a  rarity. 

He  said  most  "roiitine"  claims  are  settled 
for  $2,000  or  less. 

Insurance  companies  claim  the  settle- 
ments are  getting  larger,  but  the  adjuster 
said,  "Dollar-wise  the  settlements  have  been 
running  about  normal.  I  see  no  change.  Judg- 
ments, what  there  have  been,  have  been 
about  what  was  expected."  The  adjuster  asked 
not  to  be  identified. 

"Rates  are  going  up  primarily  because  of 
the  number  of  claims  going  up  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  settling  the  claims,"  he  said. 

Records  In  Circuit  Court  Clerk  George 
Rooker's  office  show  that  a  $160,000  suit  filed 
in  1971  again.st  Baptist  Hospital  was  settled 
for  $3,000. 

In  another  suit  filed  against  Vanderbilt 
Hospital  for  $100,000  in  1971,  a  Jury  awarded 
the  pUintifl  $15,000,  but  the  amount  later 
was  reduced  to  $14,250  on  the  agreement  of 
both  parties. 

Earlier  this  year  Argonaut  Insurance  Co. 
gave  notice  to  the  Tennessee  Hospital  As- 
sociation that  it  either  was  canceling  mal- 
practice coverage  or  already  had  canceled  it 
on  41  Tennessee  hospitals. 

Some  hospital  officials  feel  the  drastic  In- 
creases and  the  cancellations  are  unwar- 
ranted. 

Speaking  about  the  41  hospitals,  J.  D.  Mar- 
ler,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Hospital  Association,  said: 

"These  hospitals  had  good  records,  and 
some  of  them  have  never  had  a  claim  filed 
against  them." 

"These  policies  were  not  canceled  because 
of  an  unfavorable  loss  ratio  with  malpractice 
claims,"  he  added. 

So  serious  has  the  problem  become,  that 
both  the  THA  and  the  Tennessee  Medical 
Association,  which  represent  4,000  doctors 
In  the  state,  are  drafting  legislation  to  be 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  within 
two  weeks. 

Doctors  are  facing  a  sltviation  even  more 
critical  than  the  hospitals.  Some  are  unable 
to  get  malpractice  insurance  at  all  and  those 
who  can  get  it  must  pay  inflated  premiums. 

"Tennessee,  as  are  many  other  states,  is 
facing  a  crisis  in  insuring  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors, and  something  must  be  done  now,  and 
we  intend  to  seek  legislative  action,"  Marler 
said. 

Some  proposals  being  considered  for 
presentation  to  the  legislature  include: 

A  plan  of  arbitration  of  small  claims  to 
reduce  the  number  of  suits. 

A  workman's  compensation-like  system  to 
set  liability  limits  for  specific  alleged  errors. 

Deductible  insurance,  possibly  with  a  $5,- 
000  deductible  provision. 

Self-insurance  by  hospitals  with  re-insur- 
ance with  a  private  carrier. 


There  also  is  a  move  to  put  a  lid  on  the 
amount  of  claims  for  which  a  person  can  sue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  be  done  about 
this  alarming  situation? 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility here  and  so  do  the  States. 
There  is  also  a  tremendous  responsibility 
here  for  the  Insurance  industry. 

The  in.siuance  IndustiT  appears  to  be 
shirking  Its  public  responsibility  in  a 
most  irresponsible  way.  It  is  fully  aware 
of  the  problem  because  its  members  have 
defined  the  problem  and  they  are  raising 
rates  and  canceling  coverage.  A  more 
responsible  position,  one  that  is  de- 
manded, I  believe,  would  be  for  the  in- 
dusti-y  to  set  about  to  come  up  with  a 
remedy  for  the  situation  which  goes  be- 
yond simply  protecting  its  own  economic 
self-interest.  They  have  the  tables,  the 
computers  and  the  graphs.  They  know 
what  is  needed  and  certainly  if  they  feel 
there  is  need  for  public  participation  in 
this  effort  they  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past  they  know  full  well  how  to  approach 
the  Congress. 

Second,  I  believe  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee  should  open  full 
and  extensive  hearings  on  this  issue. 
There  are  several  jurisdictions  possibly 
involved  here,  including  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
There  is  no  reason  why  hearings  could 
not  be  conducted  by  each  committee  with 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  need  for  speed  in 
tliis  matter.  However,  I  am  sure  if  we 
approach  this  problem  In  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation with  all  concerned  then  it,  too, 
can  be  quickly  and  amiably  resolved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  provider,  the  in- 
sured and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
pubhc. 


HEARINGS  ON  ILLEGAL  ALIEN 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to 
announce  that  my  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Citizenship,  and  Intei'na- 
tional  Law  will  hold  1  day  of  public 
healings  next  Wednesday  to  consider 
my  bill  H.R.  1276,  a  biU  which  would 
require  specific  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  administering 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

This  hearing  will  be  heW  in  room  2226 
at  10  a.m. 

This  legislation  is  directly  related  to 
the  illegal  alien  problem  in  this  country 
and  this  authorization  legislation  would 
enable  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  con- 
sider in  great  detail  the  manpower  re- 
quirements of  the  Immigration  Service 
to  combat  this  serious  problem. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared during  our  hearings  on  the  il- 
legal alien  legislation — H.R.  982 — in  the 
last  few  weeks  have  stressed  the  need  for 
the  consideration  of  authorization  legis- 
lation by  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  pub- 
lic witnesses  have  been  invited  to  testify 
on  this  legislation. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  LOAN  FOR  ROCK  IS- 
LAND RAILROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
m?Ji  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  witli  a  $100 
million  emergency  loan  to  help  the  com- 
pany maintain  its  vital  sciTices  in  mid- 
America. 

The  Rock  Island  Line  is  a  primary  car- 
rier of  foodstuffs  from  America's  agricul- 
tural heartland.  Its  collapse  would  lead 
to  Immediate  disaster  in  the  communi- 
ties that  rely  upon  it  for  service,  and  to  a 
long-range  slump  in  nual  America  with 
a  corresponding  rise  hi  food  prices  in  the 
consuming  States  as  farmers  sti-uggled 
to  find  alternative  means  of  shipping 
their  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  danger- 
ous ti'end  to  subsidize  Eastern  railways 
wliile  allowing  those  in  less  populous 
parts  of  the  country  to  fall  by  the  way- 
side. I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
Congi-ess  recognized  that  it  is  wiser  to 
keep  a  functioning  railroad  on  its  feet 
than  it  is  to  get  into  the  railroad  busi- 
ness as  a  nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  give  prompt  considei-atlon 
to  this  emergency  legislation,  and  will 
help  keep  the  Rock  Island  running. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture recently  passed  a  resolution  memor- 
ializing the  U.S.  Congress  to  assist  the 
Rock  Lsland  in  getting  the  loans  It  needs 
to  continue  its  operation.  I  Insert  a  copy 
of  this  resolution,  and  a  copy  of  the  tez 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HA.  4898 

A  bill  to  authcMTize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  make  a  loan  of  $100,000,000 
to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STAIUIBNT  or  PUBFOSE 

Sectiok.  1.  It  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  enoounge  tb*  continued  employment  of 
the  cnirent  labor  focee  and  to  foster  thm 
preserratlaii  uid  development  of  a  tnuu- 
portattoB  SfJituu  capable  of  meeting  the 
nattonal  needa  by  prorldlng  Federal  loan 
asslBtaooa  to  tbe  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  BiUlroad  Company  which  needs  such 
assistance— 

(1)  to  avoid  reiwgaiiizalioa  proceedings 
under  sectioa  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  205): 

(2)  to  ccntlnue  its  operations  v.-itliout  hi- 
terruption;  and 

(3)  to  ailov  such  company  to  acquire, 
construct,  and  maintain  the  faciUties  and 
equipment  neeeasary  to  avoid  auth  reor- 
ganization proceedings  and  continue  its 
operations. 

OEFXMITIONS 

SF.C.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  tliis  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "additions  and  betterments 
or  other  capital  axpeiuUtures"  means  ex- 
penditures for  tha  acquisition  or  ccmstruc- 
ilon  of  pTopettf  naed  in  transportation  serv- 
ice, cbargeaUe  to  tbe  road,  property,  or 
equipment  lavestmant  accounts,  in  the  Uni- 
lorm  Syatem  of  Aoooanti  |n«serlbed  by  the 
Interstate  mmiimia  Oommisaion; 

(2)  the  teem  "Oompany"  aeans  tlie  Chi- 


cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Ralhoad  Com- 
pany; 

(3)  tlie  term  "expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance of  property"  means  expenditures  for 
labor,  materials,  and  other  costs  Incurred  in 
maintaining,  repairing,  or  renewing  equip- 
ment, read,  or  property  used  in  transporta- 
tion service  chargeable  to  operating  exp>enses 
in  accordarxe  with  tiie  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission; 

(4)  the  term  "operating  expense"  means 
tiie  day-to-day  operating  expenses  of  the 
Company,  including  the  normal  and  usual 
pnyroU  expenditures  for  the  Company:  and 

(5)  '..he  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Tiansport.\tion. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Stc,  3.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tills  Act  and  such 
rules  and  regxilatlons  as  he  may  prescribe, 
is  authorised  and  directed  to  make  a  loan 
no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  Compar.v  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  $100,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

TTRMS  AKD  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prior  to  making  the  loan  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

(1)  req\iire  that  application  for  such  loan 
be  made  by  the  Company  in  such  form  and 
with  such  content  as  he  shall  prescribe  to 
reasonably  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  obtain  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  Company  that  no  more  than  $9,100,000  of 
such  lean  will  be  utilized  to  meet  operating 
expenses  and  that  the  remainder  of  such 
loan  will  be  utilized  for  additions  and  better- 
ments or  other  capital  expenditures  or  ex- 
penditures for  matntenance  of  property;  and 

(3)  obtain  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
Company  that  the  Company  will  be  able  to 
repay  such  loan  no  later  than  15  years  after 
the  date  on  which  It  is  made. 

(b)  Such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  rate 
which  he  determines  to  be  the  i)revalllng  rate 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans. 

MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  approve  any 
modification  of  any  provision  of  the  loan 
made  under  this  Act,  including  the  rate  of 
Interest,  time  of  payment  of  interest  or  prlh- 
clpal,  security,  or  any  other  term  or  condi- 
tion, upon  agreement  of  the  Company  and 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  such  modi- 
fication Ls  equitable  and  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

BULES   AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EHFOSCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that 
the  Company  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  any  rules,  regulations,  or  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Secretary  piirsuant 
to  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to 
comply  with  such  provisions,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  conditions,  the  Secretary  may  take 
such  enforcement  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate including  a  declaration  that  the 
obllgatioB  of  the  Company  is  immediately 
due  and  payable  as  a  claim  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  any  other  provision 
of  the  lopn  or  of  this  Act. 

XEPOKTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  his  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  Compauy.  Such  report  shall 


also  include  recommendaUons,  If  any,  for 
additional  legislative  action. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  9.  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access  to  such 
information,  books,  records,  and  documents 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  effectively 
audit  financial  transactions  and  operations 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  any  such  audits  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary. 

Z.NTEXSTATK    COIUIERCK    COMMISSZOX    AFPROVAL 

Sec  10.  The  Company  shall  not  be  required 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  20a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
20a)   with  respect  to  the  loan  made  by  the 

Secretary  under  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPaOPRIAIIONS 

Sec.  11.  In  addition  to  tbe  amount  set 
forth  in  section  3(b)  of  this  Act.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

House  CorrcTT.iRENT  Resolution  No.  1012 
A  concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad;    memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  make  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  loan  applica- 
tion of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on  file 
with  the  United  States  Railroad  Association 
be  approved;  and  authorizing  distribution 
Whereas,  railroad  transportation  Is  a  key 
Ingredient  to  the  economic  success  of  indus- 
tries vital   to   the  people  of  the   State  of 
Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  pres- 
ently maintains  service  to  154  communities, 
and  28  counties  with  over  1,000  miles  of 
track  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Is  the 
third  largest  carrier  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  enables  the  shippers  of  the  state 
to  avail  themselves  of  rail  transportation 
to  markets  not  only  In  the  United  States  but 
to  ports  for  the  world  markets  in  agricultural 
and  Industrial  goods;  and 

Whereas,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  the 
year  of  1974  handled  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5.661,007  tons  which  originated  or  tenril- 
nated  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  deferred  maintenance,  the 
equipment  and  partlciUarly  the  roadbed  and 
tracks  have  reached  a  serious  point  of  de- 
terioration which  In  turn  has  decreased  the 
normal  efficiency  attendant  to  ran  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  harvest  season 
this  carrier  suffered  over  200  derailments  on 
mainline  traffic,  thus  furthering  their  de- 
pletion of  revenues;  and 

Whereas,  in  this  period  of  energy  crises 
the  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars  ($100,000,- 
000)  loan  is  small  compared  to  the  import 
of  the  higher  cost  of  transportation  which 
would  result  if  traffic  of  this  carrier  were  di- 
verted to  other  modes. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  tiie  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
35th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein: 

Section  1.  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  make  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  loan  ^plication  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  currently  on  file  with  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  be  ap- 
proved. 

Bbc.  2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution  signed  by  tbe  Speaiwr  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  attested  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  shall  be  transmtttad  to  the- 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Ualtad  States 
Senate  and  to  both  United  Stataa  Sanatora 
Irotn  the  State  of  OUahoma  sat  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepiaaentattm  of 
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the  United  States  and  to  teach  member  of 
the  Hoiise  ol  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  COMMON 

DEFENSE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
contacted  by  Mr.  John  J.  Stang,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  vital 
role  the  VFW  plays  in  our  society.  It  is 
an  organization  which  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  here  present.  

Mr.  Stang  has  directed  the  VFW's  di- 
rector of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs.  Col.  Phelps  Jones,  USA,  retired, 
to  prepare  a  paper  "Inflation  and  the 
Common  Defense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  piece  by 
Colonel  Jones  in  the  Record  at  tliis  time. 

The  article  follows: 
Inflation  and  the  Common  Defense 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  when  the  world,  and 
America's  role  In  It  were  very  different,  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolldge  sought  to  block  a  mod- 
est War  Department  request  for  pursuit 
planes  with  the  remark  that  "we  should  buy 
one  plane  and  let  the  pilots  take  tiurns." 

By  a  supreme  paradox,  rising  costs  In  the 
mid-1970s  may  cause  us  figuratively.  If  not 
literally,  to  approach  Calvin  Coolidge's  la- 
conic  nonsolutlon. 

The  Inordinately  hiu-tful  effect  of  inflation 
on  today's  armed  forces  goes  far  beyond  visi- 
ble and  obvious  liuoads  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  individuals,  families,  and  most 
privately-owned  corporations. 

The  United  States  Air  Force,  from  1974  to 
1976,  will  spend  one  billion  dollars  more  to 
fly  one  million  hours  less. 

The  United  States  Navy  will  soon  have  less 
than  600  ships  in  the  fleet  for  the  first  time 
since  1939. 

The  United  States  Army  Is  receiving  far 
fewer  tanks,  personnel  carriers,  and  artillery 
shells  (but  for  three  examples)  than  the  "no 
margin"  force  structured  by  the  late  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  Abrams  required  as  a  "bare 
bones"  minimum. 

The  Marines,  dependent  on  the  Navy  for 
a  wide  range  of  support  activities  and  eq\ilp- 
ment,  have  inevitably  lost  fighting  capacity 
as  both  the  amounts  of  support  and  equip- 
ment contract  due  to  needed  dollars  falling 
off  sharply. 

Now  to  those  in  our  larger  society  who 
view  defense  expenditures  as  a  purposeless, 
self-inflicted  misdirection  of  funds  badly 
needed  for  other  social  needs,  none  of  the 
foregoing  will  be  alarming. 

To  the  great  majority  of  attentive  Ameri- 
cans, however,  our  inflation-enfeebled  status 
raises  security  risks  never  before  contem- 
plated in  modem  American  history. 

We  need  skilled,  responsive,  and  combat- 
ready  laud,  sea,  and  air  forces  to: 

(a)  Deter  an  unlikely,  yet  not  totally  Im- 
plausible, strategic  attack  \ipon  the  "lower 
48,"  Alaska,  and  Hawaii; 

(b)  Keep  the  sea  lanes  open  during  war 
or  peace  for  the  unimpeded  movement  of 
people  and  materiel;  and 

(c)  Support  alliances  and  other  agreed 
commitments  abroad  by  being  able  both  to 
respond  to  aggression  in  place  and  to  rein- 
force, as  needed,  attacks  against  our  forces 
and  our  allies. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  Administration, 
to  meet  the  foregoing  security  imperatives 
in  administering  a  defense  budget  of  $86 
million.  Reports  indicate  the  FY  76  defense 
request  will  be  about  $96  billion,  and  look- 


ing further  down  the  road,  we  should  antici- 
pate a  FY  77  request  of  more  than  $100 
blUlon. 

These  figures.  In  a  simple  arithmetic  sense, 
are  all  record  highs.  Why  then,  as  Congress- 
man Mahon  asked  some  mouths  ago,  does 
"peace  cost  more  than  war?" 

The  uneasy  "peace"  we  enjoy  today  does 
cost  more  than  the  Vietnam  War  arithmeU- 
cally,  but,  and  this  is  the  crucial  "but,"  by 
every  other  more  relative  measurement,  both 
the  overall  cost  of  defense  and  the  dollar  cost 
of  equipment  and  research  and  development 
Kithin  the  total  defense  budget  are  at  shock- 
ingly low  levels  and  are  getting  worse. 

Some  examples: 

(a)  In  current  (FY  75)  dollars,  and  ex- 
cluding retirement  pay,  defense  expenditiires 
stand  at  a  pre-Korean  War  level; 

(b)  Active  duty  military  strength,  also.  Is 
at  Its  lowest  level  (2.2  mUllon)  than  at  any 
time  since  1960.  Defense-related  employment 
in  industry  follows  almost  exactly  the  active 
duty  strength  profile; 

(c)  In  constant  (FY  75)  prices,  defense 
purchases  from  industry  are  at  $36  billion 
today;  last  year  the  figure  wai>  $42  billion; 
the  1966-66  average  was  $48  billion; 

(d)  Net  U.S.  public  spending  (Federal- 
State-local)  reveals  how  priority  has  shifted 
away  from  the  common  defense. 


CURRENT  DOLLARS  (BILLIONS) 


1963       1975 


Percent 
change 


National  defense 

Social  and  economic  programs. 


$50 
40 


$86 

400 


+71 
4-1.000 


Over  the  past  22  years  the  cost  of  social 
and  economic  programs  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  14  times  that  of  national  defense. 

(e)  In  1953,  Defense  expenditures  were 
10%  of  the  total  U.S.  private  sector  output; 
today  the  comparable  figure  is  less  than  4%; 

(f )  The  Vietnam  War  "peace  dividend"  was 
"declared"  more  than  four  years  ago  when 
Federal  social  and  economic  programs 
"crossed"  defense  expenditures.  Today  we  are 
spending  about  $86  billion  for  defense  and 
nearly  $190  bllUon  on  social  and  economic 
programs: 

(g)  As  a  percentage  of  UJ3.  ONP,  defense 
expenditures  (6%)  are  at  a  26-year  low; 

(h)  The  manpower  profile  (millions  of  peo- 
ple) follows: 

U.S.  LABOR  FORCE  CHANGES 


1961-68 

1968-75 

1961-75 

Defense  (including  industry)... 
Another 

+2.2 
+7.1 

-3.2 
+15.0 

-1.0 
+22.1 

Total 

+9.3 

+11.8 

+21.1 

(i)  1.  More  than  four  years  ago  Soviet  mili- 
tary manpower  "crossed"  the  U.S.  total.  To- 
day's figures:  USSR,  4.1  million  under  arms; 
the  U.S.,  2.2  million; 

2.  About  three  years  ago,  the  Soviets  (in 
constant  FY  72  dollars)  passed  the  U.S.  In 
defense  expenditures.  Today,  again  in  1972 
dollars,  we  see  the  USSR  at  $85  billion;  the 
U.S.  at  $68  bllUon. 

Now,  none  of  the  foregoing  "arithmetic" 
would  assume  the  transcendent  Importance 
that  it  holds  if  the  world  was  a  different  kind 
of  place.  Already,  "detente"  has  been  shovm 
to  have  finite  limits  If,  In  fact,  it  does  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  chimera. 

Tlie  Intentions,  bellicose  or  otherwise,  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and,  less  critically  but  still 
importantly,  the  Peoples  R^ubllc  of  China 
can  never  be  precisely  gauged;  their  strategic 
and  tactical  capabilities,  however,  are  stead- 
ily increasing  while  ours,  and  those  of  our 
allies,  are  oontra£ting. 

Manpower  costs  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces 


stand  at  about  56%  of  our  budget;  in  the 
larger  USSR  expendittire,  about  26%  goes 
for  "people"  costs.  The  Soviets  then  have 
a  "muscle  edge"  in  how  they  spend  the  larger 
residue  (75%)  of  their  larger  budget  as  op- 
posed to  our  comparable  figure  of  44%-  of 
our  smaller  budget. 

The  most  perceptive  intellects  of  our  coun- 
try have  warned  us  of  our  peril.  The  late 
Dean  Acheson  and  Charles  ((Thip)  Bohlen 
have  called  for  a  powerful  and  responsive 
American  military  posture  to  deter  Soviet 
adventurism.  Foy  Kohler,  long  time  Ambas- 
sador to  the  USSR,  made  the  telling  point 
that  the  Soviets  openly  speak  of  military 
victory  even  in  the  nuclear  age.  Not  for  them 
is  the  arcane  and  inhibiting  fear  of  "de- 
stabilizing" the  strategic  balance.  Abroad, 
London's  respected  "Jane's"  and  the  "In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies"  in  successive, 
and  independent  reports,  on  naaritime,  air- 
power,  and  NATO  matters  have  dispassion- 
ately described  the  American  slide  from  a 
position  of  clear  predominance  to  a  posture 
of  being  visibly  and  undeniably  the  second 
strongest  power  in  the  world. 

For  the  post  fifteen  years,  and  most  vividly 
for  the  past  three  years,  the  Sino-Sovict 
split  has  permitted  American  diplomacy  a 
measures  of  flexibility  in  seeking  to  keep 
power  balanced  globally.  This  American  flex- 
ibility has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  either  Mos- 
cow or  Peking.  Brezhnev  is  reported  to  be 
gravely  ill.  Mao  tse  Tung  is  old  and  power  is 
changing  hands  In  China.  There  are  today 
first  hints  that  a  Slno-Sovlet  rapprochement 
may  be  in  the  offlng.  Should  It  happen — and 
unlike  open  societies — totalitarian  states  can 
literally  shift  basic  policy  overnight,  with- 
out preparation  or  consensus-building,  our 
total  strategic  position  would  suffer  a  tre- 
mendous reverse  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
To  cite  but  a  few  examples:  (a)  Soviet  and 
PRC  strategic  targeting  would  no  longer  be, 
in  part,  against  one  another,  but  could  more 
completely  target  the  west;  (b)  Soviet  divi- 
sions would  be  freed  for  employment  in 
Europe;  and  (c)  Chinese  forces  would,  like- 
wise, be  freed  to  be  positioned  against  nelgh- 
borhig  states  in  Asia. 

As  to  "infiatlon,"  the  two  Communist 
giants  have  an  "advantage"  (of  sorts)  over 
mixed  market,  monetized  western  states. 
Prices  are  administered,  production  quotas 
are  set,  and  oil  is  available  for  export  and  not 
needed  for  import.  Of  course,  market  and 
personal  freedom  are  denied  to  achieve  this 
"advantage." 

Furthermore,  if  past  is  prologue,  undeni- 
able and  unacceptable  infringements  on  U.S. 
and  allied  security  interests  could  arise  at 
widely  scattered  points  in  the  "Third  World" 
either  singly  or  simultaneously.  The  in 
extrimls  "strangulation"  advanced  as  an 
hypothesis  by  Secretary  EUsslnger  with  re- 
spect to  Middle  Eastern  oU  could  happen. 
Other  commonly  agreed  and  perceived 
threats  could  arise  with  precious  little  stra- 
tegic warning.  Unlike  academicians,  those 
charged  with  on-going  security  responsibili- 
ties cannot  barricade  themselves  In  libraries 
where  they  can,  with  20/20  hindsight,  re- 
vise earlier  prescriptions,  come  out  "right," 
and  even  give  themselves  a  modicum  of  self- 
congratulation  for  being  intellectually  flex- 
ible. Oiir  security  managers  in  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Congress  often  only 
have  one  chance  to  be  "right,"  and,  on 
war-or-peace  Issues,  relevant  information  is 
predictably  incomplete  or  contraMllctory. 

In  sum,  it  strains  neither  credibility  nor 
historical  analogy  to  compare  the  security 
situation  of  the  United  States  today  to  that 
confronting  Britain  in  1937-38.  If,  for  what- 
ever reason,  we  elect  to  become  a  second  rate 
power,  the  responsible  way,  as  has  been 
stated  separately  and  poignantly  by  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  and  Admiral  Zumwalt,  Is  to 
consciously  elect  such  an  outcome  and  not 
have  It  occur  as  an  unexamined  by-product 
of  infiatlon.  The  94th  Congress  should  be 
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required  to  address  this  real  Issue  and  draw 
the  appropriate  conclusion.  In  so  doing,  it 
appears  fair  to  remind  them  that  they  better 
be  right  the  first  time  because  there  may  not 
be  a  second  chance  If  we,  figxiratively,  "but 
one  plane  and  let  the  pilots  take  turns." 


MEAKY  CITED  FOR  BROTHERHOOD 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his'  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
recently  presented  its  National  Brother- 
hood Citation  to  my  good  friend  George 
Meany,  who  has  made  such  a  notable 
contribution  to  our  society  as  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor- 
Congress  of  Labor  Organization. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Meany's  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  the  March  4 
presentation  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. They  are  pertinent  not  only  to 
the  cause  of  brotherhood  but  to  tlie  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  include  the  text  at  this  point: 

Remabks  of  APL-CIO  President 
Oeorge  Meant 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and,  of  course, 
deeply  honored  to  receive  the  annual  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

I'm  particularly  honored  to  be  introduced 
and  presented  here  tonight  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  I  have 
known  for  many,  many  years.  I  have  been 
reading  about  him  lately.  I  see  where  he  is 
trying  to  bring  the  United  States  Senate  into 
the  20th  Centiiry.  And  I  would  say.  If  he 
was  scarred  a  little  bit  in  the  attempt,  not 
to  worry  about  It.  They  are  very  honorable 
scars. 

I  take  this  Award — not  for  myself — bxit  in 
behalf  of  the  organization  I  have  the  honor 
to  head,  the  AFL-CIO — In  behalf,  really  of 
the  American  labor  movement  which,  I  be- 
lieve, perhaps  immodestly.  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive human  rights  movement  In  this  country. 

You  know — in  the  final  analysis — human 
rights  rest  on  human  dignity — on  a  common 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

If  we  lose  that  sense  of  self -worth — of  dig- 
nity, we  become  careless  of  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers and  we  fail  to  claim  our  own  rights  as 
well.  Before  we  know  It,  we  have  passively 
acquiesced  In  our  own  enslavement. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  totali- 
tarian governments  must  rob  their  citizens 
of  dignity. 

The  business  of  dictatorship  is  to  dictate — 
to  control  all  the  way — including  the  thought 
processes  of  its  victims.  In  carrying  on  Its 
bu.'^iness.  it  destroys  the  dignity  of  all  those 
under  its  control  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  not  whole  human  beings  in  themselves — 
that  they  are  fulfilled  as  persons  only 
through  service  to  the  State — or  only  through 
subservience  to  an  Ideology  or  doctrine.  Their 
own  humanity  Is  not  sufficient— 4;hey  need 
Big  Brother — ^be  he  named  Adolph,  Josef  or 
Leonid. 

But  dictatorship  is  not  the  only  enemy  of 
huuian  dignity.  Poverty,  hunger,  disease  un- 
employment—these are  also  things  that  de- 
mean human  personality.  These  are  also  the 
things  that  make  people  feel  less  than  whole. 

That  is  why  a  man  who  is  out  of  work — a 
man  who  cannot  properly  feed  or  clothe  or 
shelter  his  famUy  does  not  feel  like  a  whole 
man— and  the  same  goes  for  women  who 
hear  like  responsibilities. 

And,  I  believe,  the  labor  movement  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  force  In 
American  life  to  enhance  the  economic  ae-  • 
curity  of  the  great  mass  of  America's  work- 


ing people.  I  also  believe  It  has  done  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  society  to 
build  the  broad  base  of  dignity  that  supports 
the  human  rights  we  often  take  for  granted. 

In  this  sense,  the  labor  movement  Is  a 
human  rights  movement — no  leas  than  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
or  the  NAACP. 

And  yet,  much  of  what  we  do  In  the  field 
of  human  rights  does  not  carry  a  htiman 
rights  label.  It  is  a  natiu-al  by-product  of 
our  day-to-day  role  in  the  world  of  work. 

For  example,  we  do  not  recruit  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  sex  or  ethnic  background.  We  do  not 
have  quotas  in  the  labor  movement. 

We  don't  ask  a  man  where  he  comes  from 
or  what  his  political  views  are  before  he 
Joins  a  union.  All  we  want  to  know  Is — does 
he  work  here  and  what  kind  of  work  does  he 
do  and — if  he  works  for  a  living,  we  feel  he 
belongs  in  the  union. 

And,  despite  all  of  the  anti-union  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  beamed  into  the  blaok 
community,  the  latest  studies  show  that 
black  workers  are  more  prone  to  join  a  union 
than  are  white  workers. 

And,  no  wonder — ^the  earnings  of  imionlzed 
black  workers  are.  on  the  average,  substan- 
tially higher  than  among  their  non-union 
counterparts. 

I  contend  that  when  you  substantially 
raise  a  man's  earnings — especiaUy  if  he  is  a 
poor  man — you  don't  Just  put  more  meat  on 
his  table — you  help  him  hold  his  head  a  little 
higher. 

And  that  is  what  the  labor  movement  Is 
In  the  business  of  doing — helping  people 
hold  their  heads  a  little  higher.  Helping  peo- 
ple become  more  human  in  the  highest 
sense — and  therefore  more  conscious  of  their 
human  rights. 

But,  these  days — ^we  must  admit — our  Job 
Is  getting  more  difficult  each  day — and  you 
aU  know  the  reason. 

It  Is  not  becatise  we  have  stopped  trying. 
It  is  because  the  policies  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  has  been  In  power  in  Washington 
since  January,  1969  have  thrown  this  nation 
Into  an  economic  crisis  worse  than  anything 
we  have  known  since  tlie  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s. 

Unemployment  is  feeding  on  unemploy- 
ment. 8.2  percent  of  our  workforce  is  job- 
less—according to  the  official  figures,  which 
very  much  understate  the  problem. 

But,  while  the  official  overall  rate  Is  8.2 
percent.  It  was  13.4  percent  for  blacks  In 
mid-January.  It  was  14.3  for  the  unskilled 
and  13.1  for  the  semi-skUled.  It  was  20.8  for 
teenagers  and  41.1  for  black  teenagers. 

Now,  I  submit — contrary  to  what  Arthur 
Bums  may  think — that  these  are  not  Just 
statistics.  This  is  a  hiunan  tragedy.  Millions 
of  disadvantaged  Americans  who  began  to 
make  real  progress  in  the  1960s  are  now  being 
tlirust  back  to  where  they  were  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 

I  believe  that  we  are  sitting  on  social 
dynamite.  As  the  recession  deepens — and  all 
signs  point  in  that  direction — racial  and 
social  tensions  are  bound  to  rise,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  real  accomplishments  of  orga- 
nizations like  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  so  many  others  that 
have  labored  so  hard  to  eradicate  bigotry 
and  prejudice  from  the  land. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  present  the 
APL-CIO's  program  to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis — although  I  do  want  you  to  be  aware 
that  we  have  one.  We  think  It  is  a  better 
one  than  the  President  has  offered — and.  cer- 
tainly, It  is  more  comprehensive  than  what 
the  Democrats  have  offered. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  i.s  that  all  of  us 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  human 
rights  and  human  relations  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  economy — becaiise  If  It  con- 
tinues to  go  downhill— It  can  become  the 
breeding  ground  of  ugly  .social  impulses  and 
emotions — among  them  the  ancient  rurse  of 
anti-Semitism. 


I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  I  do  read  his- 
tory— and  we  know  from  history,  that  anti- 
Semitism  seems  to  Intensify  in  times  of 
severe  economic  and  social  stress. 

Today,  we  have  an  additional  danger.  Not 
only  does  our  deteriorating  domestic  economy 
provide  an  aU-too-rich  soU  for  scapegoating 
and  demagoguery  but,  we  are  faced — on  the 
international  scene — with  powerful  waves 
of  anti-Semitism  emanating  from  the  Middle 
East. 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Arab 
fanatics  are  not  Just  anti-Israel  or  anti- 
Zlonist.  They  are  anti-Jewish.  They  are  plain, 
old-fashioned  anti-Semites  in  the  spirit  of 
Adolph  Hitler. 

But,  the  moat  outrageous  thing  is  that  the 
venom  with  which  they  have  poisoned  their 
own  societies  they  now  seek  to  inject  into  our 
society. 

I  think  President  Ford  Ls  to  be  conunended 
for  speaking  out  so  clearly  against  the  Arab 
blacklist.  The  idea  that  any  foreign  investors 
would  discriminate  against  Americans  who 
are  Jewish  or  who  do  business  with  Israel  is 
a  monstrous  abomination. 

But,  what  is  worse  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  American  Governmental  agencies  that 
cooperate  In  this  despicable  practice. 

Imagine!  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
admits  that  It  goes  along  with  the  demands 
of  the  Arab  States  that  no  Jews  be  sent  into 
their  countries. 

And,  then  we  learn  that  our  Department 
of  Agriculture — you  know  Earl  Butz'  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture — you  know  Earl  Butz — 
holds  a  6.5  percent  interest  in  the  Intra  In- 
vestment Company  of  Beirut.  Lebanon — a 
company  that  boycotts  banks  that  give  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Israelis. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  farther  than  the 
President's  statement.  I  think  we  have  to  let 
the  whole  world  know  that  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  In  our  country,  hu- 
man rights  stUl  take  priority  over  the  dollar. 

I  think  we  should  tell  the  Arabs  that  any 
woxdd-be  investors  from  any  country  who 
subscribes  to  the  blacklist  are  henceforth 
barred  from  doing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

There  Ls  some  business  we  don't  need. 

Throughout  the  world  today  there  is  great 
confusion  about  what  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  for — or  whether  we  stand  for 
anything  at  aU. 

In  the  American  Congress,  a  very  straiige 
discussion  is  taking  place.  It  has  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  give  South  Vietnam  the 
remaining  $300  million  of  the  $1  bUlion  origi- 
nally authorized  for  military  assistance.  In 
other  words,  should  we  keep  our  commitment. 
According  to  many  experts,  the  survival  of 
the  country  may  be  at  stake. 

Many  voices  are  raised  against  further  aid. 
The  Thieu  regime  Is  too  repressive,  they  say. 
It  is  also  too  corrupt.  It  is  Intolerant  of  press 
criticism.  It  manhandles  demonstrators.  It 
even  sometimes  arrests  union  leaders  and 
Buddhists.  Its  elections  are  not  nearly  as 
democratic  as  ours. 

I  can  understand  these  criticisms  —  al- 
though I  don't  agree  with  the ,  conclusions 
some  people  come  to.  But,  what  I  cant  under- 
stand is  how  the  same  people  who  want  to 
cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  its 
government  is  too  repressive — turn  around 
and  argue  for  6  percent  U.S.  credits  for  the 
Soviet  Union — where  there  are  No  demonstra- 
tions. No  unions.  No  elections — and  the  most 
degrading  form  of  corruption — the  complete 
monopoly  of  all  power — political,  economic 
and  military— by  a  single  ruling  clique  over 
the  live8  of  every  .'ingle  person  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Incidentally,  on  the  is-sne  of  governmental 
corrnptioii  in  high  places,  we  here  in  tlie 
United  St-ites  should  guard  against  any  feel- 
ing of  excessive  self-righteousness. 

We  should  give  some  thought  and  contem- 
plation to  our  own  recent  experience  with 
corruptlnn  at  the  very  highest  level. 
If  the  .stupid  Watergate  break-in  had  not 
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accidentally  come  to  llglxt — bow  far  would 
the  Fascist  meataiity  tbat  prevailed  In  the 
White  House  have  carried  us  down  the  road 
to  repression  oX  individual  human  right* — to 
harassment  and  control  of  the  press — to  the 
manhandling  of  demonstrators  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  evils  of  dictatorial  regimes  which 
we  so  readily  deplore? 

How  much  of  a  step  would  it  have  been 
from  the  promulgation  of  an  enemies  Ust  to 
the  complete  monopoly  of  power  over  the 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  our 
nation? 

The  air  has  been  filled  recently  with  talk  of 
detente.  That's  a  lovely  word.  I  couldn't  And 
it  In  the  American  dictionary,  but,  it's  In  the 
French  dictionary.  Detente  not  only  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  but  with  the  East 
European  puppet  regimes.  Trade  with  these 
countries  from  the  United  States  Is  aid  to 
them.  Yet,  which  of  these  governments  comes 
anywhere  near  being  as  democratic  as  South 
Vietnam? 

So,  as  you  look  at  our  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia — where  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  a  false 
detente  can  be  tasted — and  as  you  look  at  our 
policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union — where  our 
guiding  moral  principle — and  "moral"  has  to 
be  In  quotes — Is  "no  Interference  In  their 
Internal  affairs",  not  even  In  defense  of  hu- 
man rights — and  then  ais  you  look  at  our  our 
policies  in  the  Middle  East — where  we  are 
supplying  various  Arab  govenunents  with 
fancy  aircraft,  nuclear  reactors — and  God 
knows  what  else — what  other  goodies  Henry 
hands  out — at  the  same  time  those  Govern- 
ments remain  pledged  to  destroy  Israel,  the 
only  democratic  state  In  the  Middle  East — as 
you  look  over  all  these  policies.  Is  It  any  won- 
der that  nobody  knows  anymore  what  this 
country  believes  in — or  what  It  stands  for? 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  we  had  a  clear 
oonunltment — a  vested  Interest — In  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  democratic  societies 
throughout  the  world.  It  iwed  to  be  thought 
that  this  commitment  was  not  Just  a  matter 
of  sentimental  Idealism  but  was  based  on  a 
recognition  that  totalitarianism— whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right — posed  an  ever-present 
threat  to  our  own  way  of  Mfe. 

One  doesn't  hear  much  of  this  kind  of  talk 
any  more.  It  is  buried  under  mountains  of 
propaganda  about  detente  and  peaceful  co- 
existence. And,  In  this  climate,  talk  about 
tfemocracy  and  human  tights  becomes  an 
embarrassment.  It  makes  people  feel  uncom- 
fortable. It  makes  them  feel  awkward. 
.  Frankly.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  terrible 
thing.  We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  In  the 
history  of  this  great  experiment  In  demo- 
cratic self-government  whose  200th  anniver- 
sary we  shall  soon  celebrate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that 
this  world-wide  confusion  about  the  credl- 
bUity,  the  commitment  and  the  cardinal 
purposes  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs 
today  la  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
financial  and  political  Instabllly  that  has 
shaken  so  much  of  the  Western  world  and 
threatens  to  alter  the  International  balance 
of  power  with  frightful  consequences. 

But.  while  the  immediate  future  Io<dLS 
glum,  in  the  long  run,  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
Increasingly,  thoughtful  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  wistful 
delusion. 

A  new  realism  Is  bound  to  set  in — and  with 
It — a  new  set  of  policies.  The  greatest  en- 
emies of  genuine  detente  will  prove  to  be — 
not  the  so-called  Cold  Warriors  like  George 
Meany,  but  the  Inability  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— given  the  system,  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned— to  renounce  its  fimdameutal  ambi- 
tions and  values. 

Those  ambitions  and  values  may  be  tem- 
porarily accommodated  by  some  of  our  busi- 
nessmen who  are  at  home  wherever  there  is 
a  buck  to  be  made — whether  In  Texas  or 
Siberia) — but  we,  in  the  labor  movement,  can- 
not make  that  coay  accommodation. 

We  can  not  survive  as  a  trade  union  move- 
ment except  where  there  Is  democracy.  Hu- 


man rights  are  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
movement. 

Take  away  the  freedom  to  speak,  the  free- 
dom to  associate,  the  freedom  to  assemble, 
the  freedom  to  criticize  the  government,  if 
you  please,  the  freedom  to  strike — take  these 
away  and  you  can  perhaps  still  run  a  cor- 
poration but  you  can't  run  an  Institution 
such  as  a  trade  union  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ordinary  citizen  who  works  for 
wages— NO  WAY!  Come  to  think  of  it,  when 
and  where  workers  lose  these  freedoms, 
somehow  all  the  other  segments  of  society 
&re  likewise  adversely  aSected. 

This  is  why — no  matter  what  Administra- 
tion 13  in  power,  or  who  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  be — the  Trade  Union  movement 
has — and  must  have — a  continuing  and  con- 
sistent commitment  to  hmnan  rights  and 
democratic  values. 

Ten  years  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  an 
event  took  place  in  Selma,  Alabama,  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  that  "Bloody  Sunday",  hundreds  of 
people  who  were  peacefully  demonstrating 
for  voting  rights  were  set  upon  by  Alabama 
Highway  patrolmen  and  brutally  beaten. 

That  was  a  horrible  day  In  ovir  history.  But, 
six  months  later — on  August  6,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Ljmdon  Johnson  signed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  into  law. 

Many  people  sacrificed  life,  limb  and  se- 
curity on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  clvU  rights 
in  the  1960s.  But  the  point  Is,  their  sacrifice 
was  not  in  vain.  They  actually  WON.  And, 
because  of  their  victory,  Selma  seems  far  off 
today — a  long,  long  time  away. 

The  American  labor  movement  was  part  of 
that  struggle — as  you  would  expect.  Not 
enough  people  know,  however,  that  labor's 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  was  probably  the 
most  Important  single  factor  In  winning 
the  passage  of  that  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

So.  when  you  hear  people  talking  about 
"powerful  big  labor" — yes,  we  have  power — 
but  we  like  to  think  that  we  use  ova  "labor 
power"  on  behalf  of  human  rights. 

And,  we  say — ^FLAT  OUT:  What  we  want 
for  ourselves  as  American  workers,  we  want 
for  aU  the  people  of  this  world — the  entire 
human  family. 

All  peoples — not  Just  Americans — should 
have  the  rights  that  were  won  In  Selma,  Ala- 
baman-ten years  ago — the  rights  we  are  stUl 
fighting  to  protect  and  expand. 

All  people  should  have  these  rights — and, 
if  saying  that  Is  interfering  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries,  then  I  would  take 
my  stand  with  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn,  who 
said: 

".  .  .  AU  Internal  Affairs  have  ceased  to 
exist  on  our  crowded  Earth  I  The  salvation 
of  mankind  lies  only  in  making  everything 
the  concern  of  all." 

In  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  annual  avartl,  which  I  am 
proud  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


COUNTY  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT PLANS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark,  of 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  Is  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties'  Devel- 
opment Steering  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
urban  and  rural  development,  economic 
development,  and  housing. 

Last  fall,  when  the  House  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  was  en- 
acted, It  was  acclaimed  for  its  approach 
to  boosting  the  long-range  prospects  for 
the  housing  market  and  offering  a  new 
Federal  approach  to  solving  the  problems 


of  our  m-ban  communities.  The  legisla- 
tion replaced  Federal  judgment  on  local 
development  with  the  judgment  of  the 
people  who  live  and  work  In  a  com- 
munity. 

Under  the  very  able  leadersliip  of 
Mayor  Clark,  the  County  News  for  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1975,  describes  the  far-reaching 
approach  to  implementation  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Development  Act 
and  other  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
assist  local  governments  Increase  their 
ability  to  coordinate  housing  activities 
with  other  plans  and  existing  or  future 
community  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
would  be  very  pleased  to  note  Naco's 
plans,  and  I  include  the  entire  text  of  the 
article,  "Community  Development."  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

COMMTTNTTY   DEVZXOPICENT 

COMMXJNITT   DEVELOPMENT   STEERING 

COMMll'l'KE 

(By    Stephen    P.    Clark,    Chairman.    NACo 
Community  Development   Steering  Com- 
mittee, Mayor,  Dade  County,  Fla.) 
(Scope:   All  matters  pertaining  to  urban 
and  rural  development,  economic  develop- 
ment and  housing.) 

Primary  objective:  Pmi  funding  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
and  programs  administered  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

NACo  has  long  supported  an  expanded 
role  for  counties  In  HUD-f unded  development 
programs  and  on  Aug.  22.  when  President 
Ford  signed  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  this  became  a 
reaUty. 

Title  I  of  the  new  act  consolidates  seven 
categorical  programs  (urban  renewal,  model 
cities,  open  space,  water  and  sewer,  neighbor- 
■hood  facility  loans,  public  facility  grants  and 
rehabilitation  loans  and  grants)  into  a  single 
community  development  Uock  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  piu'pose  of  the  new  legislation  Is  to 
assist  local  governments  In  dealing  with  the 
critical  social,  economic  and  environmental 
problems  which  face  them  through  the  de- 
velopment of  viable  urban  conMnunitles. 

Eighty-four  counties  are  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  a  direct  annual  entitlement  under  the 
legislation.  The  amount  of  the  entitlement  is 
based  on  their  ratio  of  population,  poverty 
(counted  twice)  and  housing  overcrowding. 
Receipt  of  these  funds  Is  not  automatle, 
however,  as  the  potential  url>an  coimtlea 
must  initlaUy  be  qualified  by  HUD;  they  are 
required  to  submit  an  application.  Urban 
county  qualification  is  based  on  two  criteria: 
(1)  a  popiUatlon  of  at  least  200,000  (minus) 
any  city  of  50,000)  and  (2)  passing  an  essen- 
tial powers  test. 

As  recently  as  August  1974,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  made 
the  foUowlng  statement  regarding  urban 
county  ellglbUlty:  •'.  .  .  In  aU  Ukelihood,  not 
nuMre  than  10  counties  would  qualify  under 
the  definition  (In  the  act)  In  the  first 
year.  .  .  .  "NACo's  most  recent  information 
estimates  five  to  six  times  as  naany  counties 
will  qualify. 

Achieving  urban  county  status  has  re- 
quired. In  some  cases,  alterations  in  state 
enabling  legislation  and.  In  others,  maxi- 
mum cooperation  with  smaller  municipali- 
ties within  the  county.  One  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Community  Development 
Steering  Committee  will  be  identifying  any 
lmi>ediment8  which  could  Impair  or  prohibit 
potential  urban  counties  from  participating 
in  the  program. 

In  addition,  because  all  counties  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply  lot  community  development 
funds,  the  committee  will  dlacuss  and  ex- 
plore those  laaues  of  particular  concern  to 
non-entitlement  counties  in  order  to  facll-.. 
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itate  their  maximum  Involveinen-;  iti  this 
iinportant  program. 

The  most  Immediate  issue  facing  all  coun- 
ties in  the  area  of  community  development 
is  funding.  The  proposed  fscal  '76  budget 
i-equesis  $2.55  blUion.  Altliough  tills  repre- 
.seuts  a  $50  million  Increase  in  authority  over 
iiical  '75.  it  is  a  reduction  of  $400  million 
liver  what  was  authorized  for  fiscal  '76  in  the 
act.  The  budget  request,  if  unaltered.  wlU 
reduce  all  urban  coimties'  anticipated  sec- 
ond-year funding  level  while  the  participa- 
tion of  non-urban  counties  will  be  subatan- 
tially  limited. 

N.^Co  Action  Strategy:  NACo  will  work 
closely  with  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ai.e  Approjiriations  Committee  aud  other  In- 
terest groups  in  Washington  to  achie\e  a 
commimity  development  funding;  level  ii\ 
nscal  '76  at  the  authorized  level  of  $2.95 
million.  In  addition,  NACo  will  identify  po- 
tential problems  for  county  piirticlpation 
and  wiU  work  with  Individual  counties  and 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  resolving  those  prob- 
lems as  quickly  as  possible. 

HOUSING 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  reauthorized  and  extended 
the  rural  housing  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  created 
A  major  new  housing  assistance  program: 
the  Section  8  leased  housing  program.  The 
fiscal  1976  budget  anticipates  600.000  imlts 
of  Section  8  housing  to  be  financed  ip.  the 
18  months  ending  June  30.  1976. 

In  addition,  the  act  established,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strong  linkage  between  the  al- 
location   of   subsidized    housing    assistance 
funds  and  receipt  of  community  develop- 
ment  monies.   No   grant   can   be   made   for 
community  development  imless  the  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  unit  of  government 
includes  a  local  housing  assistance  plan  that 
accurately  surveys  the  condition  of  the  hous- 
ing stock   in  the  community  and   assesses 
the  housing  assistance  needs  of   lower-in- 
come persons  residing,  or  expected  to  reside, 
In    the    community.    The    plan    must    also 
-specify  a  realistic  annual  goal  for  the  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  or  persons  to  be  as- 
sisted and  indicate  the  general  location  of 
proposed  housing  for  lower-Income  persons. 
Once   a   local    government's   housing   as- 
sistance plan  Is  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  aU  ap- 
plications for  housing  assistance  under  any 
federal  subsidized  housing  program  must  be 
reviewed  for  consistency  with  the  plan.  The 
secretary  of  HUD  Is  required  to  notify  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  local  govern- 
ment   that    an    application    is    under    con- 
sideration and  to  provide  the  local  govern- 
ment with  the  opporttmity  to  object  to  the 
application  if  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
plan.  This  provision  gives  local  governments 
increased  ablUty  to  coordinate  housing  ac- 
tivities  with   other    plans    and   existing    or 
future  community  facilities. 

NACo  Position:  NACo  strongly  endorses 
the  expanded  opportunity  for  county  gov- 
eriunent  to  coordinate  housing  activities 
wtthui  its  Jurisdiction.  In  addition,  NACo 
also  believes  that  the  federal  government 
through  its  fiscal  and  monetarv  policies' 
.should  follow  a  national  housing  policy 
which  ensures  adequate  housing  construc- 
tion and  investment  programs  in  a  partner- 
ship between  government  and  the  private 
sector.  Such  a  federal  policy  should  provide 
the  necessary  federal  assistance  and  Incen- 
tive, such  as  adequate  long-term  mortgage 
nnancing  and  Incentive  tax  benefits,  to  sup- 
port production  of  new  housing,  and  the 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
housing  stock.  Special  subsidized  programs 
should  be  utUlzed  to  assist  those  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  housing  on  thp 
open  market. 

BUBAL   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  was 
designed  to  bring  new  life  to  rural  America. 


It  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  grant  and 
loan  autiiorlties  to  a.'jsist  business  and  in- 
dustrial development,  together  with  the  pro- 
vision  of  e.ssential  community  facilities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  act  has  never  been  fuUy 
implemented  due  to  re.'itrictive  funding. 

The  fiscal  '76  budget  provides  some  en- 
couragemtut.  The  Administration  ha.s  re- 
quested Si  SO  million  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants.  While  this  Is  only  half  of  the 
$300  million  authorized  annually  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants  by  the  1972  act,  it 
definitely  i.s  a  change  in  the  Administiation'.s 
previous  attitude.  Obtaining  full  fiuiding  of 
this  act.  especially  for  tlie  water  and  sewer 
grants,  will  continue  to  be  the  nximber  one 
prioritj  of  X.iCo's  P.ural  Development  Coali- 
tion. 

The  1975  level  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
grants  wa-;  also  $150  million.  However,  this 
amount  included  only  $30  miUion  in  new 
funds,  pluj5  $120  million  that  had  been  ap- 
propriated and  frozen  In  1973  and  acain  in 
1974. 

No  other  funds  are  budgeted  for  the  other 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  except  for  $10  mUlion  for  rural 
industrial  development  grants. 

In  1975  Congress  enacted  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  *3.5  million  for  rural  fire  pro- 
tection improvement  grants.  The  1976  budget 
message  proposes  a  rescission  of  the  1975 
funds  and  further  proposes  to  terminate  this 
program  in  fiscal  76.  Other  grant  programs 
authorized  by  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  that  have  never  been  funded  Include  an 
annual  authorization  of  $30  million  for  rural 
waste  disposal  planning  and  an  annual  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  for  comprehensive 
planning.  The  Administration  Ls  not  request- 
ing fimds  in  fiscal  '76  for  these  programs. 

NACo  Position:  NACo  policy  strongly  urges 
that  1)  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
be  fully  funded,  2)  funds  distributed  under 
the  act  go  directly  to  counties  and  other 
local  governments,  rather  than  through  the 
states  in  the  form  of  special  revenue  sharing 
for  the  states. 

Action  Needed:  All  counties  (both  urban 
and  rural)  should  pass  resolutions  support- 
ing full  funding  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  and  specify  how  the  programs  could 
help  in  the  development  of  their  county. 
This  must  be  a  high  priority  for  all  countie.s. 

COMMUNrrT    DEVELOPMENT     (CONSrANCE 
WHTTAKER) 

Chairman:  Steve  Clark,  Dale  Countv 
Florida. 

Chairman  for  Urban  Development:  Tom 
Donelon.  Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Chairman  for  Rural  Development:  Robert 
Harbison,  Cullman  County,  Alabama. 

Chairman  for  Housing:  Tracv  Owen,  King 
County,  Washington. 

Chairman  for  Regionalism:  Todd  HoIIpm- 
back,  Jeffei-son  County,  Kentucky. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  September  1974,  the  President  signed  a 
bill  extending  the  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965  for  two  years. 
The  legislation  provides  for  grant  and  loan 
programs  administered  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopmeiit  Admhiistration  to  more  than  1.400 
counties  designated  as  "redevelopment 
areas"  due  to  high  and  peroLsteut  unemolov- 
ment. 

For  the  first  thne  in  three  years  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  propose  to  terminate 
or  phase  out  the  programs  administered  by 
EDA.  Instead.  $290  million  in  biidget  author- 
ity is  requested  for  fiscal  -76,  an  incrca.se  of 
$43  million  over  fiscal  '75. 

The  fiscal  '76  budget  al.so  proposes  to 
transfer  $125  million  for  the  new  EDA  Job 
Opportunities  Program  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Congressional  approval  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  transfer.  NACo  is  concerned 
that  this  proposed  transfer  will  serlou.slv  de- 
lay getting  the  funds  into  communities  with 
persistent  unemployment  problems.  It  also 
raises,  serious  questions  about  the  Adminis- 


tration's commitment  t.o  tie  Jobs  to  expanded 
public  works  programs. 

Public  Works  projects  haie  proven  to  he 
an  important  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
in  solving  the  nation's  persistent  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Expaixded  funding  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Artmlnlstration.  as  well  as  imple- 
mentation of  other  public  wor-ks  programs, 
can  pi-ovide  this  needed  stimulus  and  com- 
pliment tiie  present  employment  programs. 

Action  Issue:  The  ba.^ic"  issue  \>,m  be  con- 
tinued support  and  expanded  funding  for 
EDA.  In  the  type  of  economic  condition.^ 
facing  the  country.  EDA  niav  be  one  of  the 
major  agencies  for  gettiiv^  funds  out  to  the 
iweas  mo.st  in  need. 

WHO  WE  woHK  wrt;^  in  v.'.\3HiNcroN 
On  is.->u»s  relating  to  the  Implemenl&tif.a 
of  the  various  federal  programs  within  the 
purview  of  the  Community  Develoun.enl 
Steering  Committee,  NACo  wUl  work  closely 
with  the  departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Funding  issues  are  particularly  important 
in  each  of  our  program  areas,  and  NACo  wUl 
work  primarily  with  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  headed  by  Sen. 
John  L.  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  and  Rep.  George 
H.  Mahon  (D-Texas). 

On  Issues  of  a  more  sub.stantive  nature,  we  . 
WiU  deal  with  the  following  Congressional 
Committees:  on  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  CoranUttee  chaired  bv  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc);  and  the"  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing  Committee  chaired  by 
Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wisc.).  Becau.se  both 
PubUc  Work-s  committees  ha'.e  subcommit- 
tees which  deal  specifically  v.^th  economic 
development.  NACo  wUl  work  closely  with 
Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya  (D-N.M.).  Rural  De- 
velopment issues  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  agriculture  committees,  each  of  which 
have  subcommittees  on  this  area.  The  chair- 
man of  the  rural  development  subcommit- 
tees are:  Sen.  Dick  Clark  (D-Iowa)  and  Rep 
Charles  G.  Rose  (D-N.C).  In  addition,  Clark 
and  Rose  are  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  Which  NACo  works  with 
on  ;i  \  ariety  of  Issues  affecting  rural  areau. 


WESTINGHOUSE    SCIENCE    TALENT 
SEARCH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  arid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Miss  Kathleen  Reese  Albe. 
a  student  at  Coral  enables  Senior  High 
School,  was  among  the  40  high  school 
seniors  chosen  to  come  to  Washington. 
D.C..  to  attend  the  5-day  science  talent 
institute  held  Pebruan-  26  through 
March  3.  Miss  Albe  and  the  other  out- 
standing students  who  have  distin- 
guished themselve.s  in  tlieir  achieve- 
ments in  mathematics  and  science  study, 
were  honored  at  a  congressional  buffet 
luncheon  held  in  the  Raybum  Housf 
Office  Biulding,  last  Thursday. 

This  talent  search  is  sponsored  by  two 
great  institutions.  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  a  leader  in  scientific  research  and 
engineering,  provides  the  awards  and 
makes  the  science  talent  search  ix)s- 
sible  through  the  Westinghouse  Educa- 
tion Foundation  as  a  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  science  in  America. 

Science  Service,  the  nonprofit  institu- 
tion for  the  popularization  of  science, 
administers  the  science  talent  search. 
Its  trustees  are  nominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Research  Council,  the  Aiueiican  Associa- 
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Won  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Estate  and  the  Journalis- 
tic profession.  It  administers  the  Search 
Tlirough  Science  Clubs  of  America. 

Miss  Albe.  a  wiimer  of  a  $250  award, 
plans  to  study  medicine  or  chemistry, 
and  she  has  my  every  good  wish  for  her 
continued  success  in  her  college  career. 
I  know  the  State  of  Florida  public  edu- 
cation ofiBcials  and  Miss  Albe's  teachers 
sliaie  my  wislies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Miss  Albe's  biog- 
raphy which  appeai'ed  in  the  program  on 
the  science  talent  search: 

Kat±aeen  Reese  Albe.  17.  of  1290  Moriola 
Court,  Coral  Cables,  chose  the  Said  ol  mo.  .c- 
tilar  genetics  and  a  phenomenon  caMed 
transduction  Xor  her  Science  Talent  Search 
project.  Transduction  occurs  when  a  virus 
infects  a  cell  and  Introduces  new,  stable  ge- 
netic elements  into  the  cell.  The  procesees 
she  studied  are  related  to  those  In  recent 
studies  linking  viruses  to  human  and  animal 
cancers.  A  student  at  Coral  Gablei  Senior 
High  School,  Kathy  is  a  member  of  the  sci- 
ence club.  Junior  Classical  League,  Spanish 
National  Honor  Society,  and  the  National 
Honor  Society.  She  plans  to  study  medicine 
or  cheml3try  and  hopes  to  attend  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Last 
summer  she  worked  at  the  University  of  lU- 
ami  School  of  Medicine.  Besides  her  interest 
in  science,  she  lists  biking,  swimming  and 
playing  the  piano  as  hobbles.  Kathy  is  tha 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Patrick 
Albe. 


RULES  OP  THE  HOUSE  COMMISSION 
ON  INFORMATION  AND  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facili- 
ties held  its  organizational  meeting  on 
Thursday,  February  26, 1975  and  adopted 
rules  imder  which  it  will  operate  during 
the  94th  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XI.  section  2(a)  of 
the  rules  of  the  House,  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  the  Commission's  rules  for  pub- 
lication at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

HOVsE  C03miS°'I0N  OK  IKTORMATION  AND 

FACnjnES 
txnjB  X 
The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  govern  tho  commission  and  ita  cub- 
eommlttees  or  task  forces.  The  rules  of  tti» 
eommiwiion.  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable, 
BhaU  be  the  rules  of  any  subcommittee  of 
task  force  of  the  commission. 

BtJLE  n 

The  meetings  of  the  commission  shall  be 
held  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the 
chairman  may  designate,  or  at  such  times 
as  a  quorum  of  the  commission  may  request 
in  writing,  with  adequate  advance  notice 
provided  to  an  members  of  the  commtsston. 
Subcommittee  or  task  force  meetings  shall 
not  be  held  whea  the  fuU  commission  is 
meeting. 

RtnjK  ux 

Five  niembcrs  of  the  commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonuu,  except  that  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  piurpose 
of  taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  subcommit- 
tee or  task  force  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  such  subcommittee  or  task  force  except 
that  two  Shan  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

RULE  IV 

A  memlier  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  natter  before  tbe  commission  and  on 


8T>y  amendment  or  motion  pertaining 
thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  In  writing  and  be 
signed  by  the  member  granting  the  proxy;  it 
shall  show  the  date  on  which  it  was  signed 
and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy  is  given. 
Each  proxy  authorization  shall  state,  and 
shall  be  limited  to,  the  specific  measure  or 
matter  to  which  it  applies;  and,  unless  it 
states  otherwise,  it  shall  apply  to  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  to  that  measure 
or  matter.  Unless  limited  by  Its  terms,  a 
proxy  shall  remain  valid  tmtU  revoked  <xe 
until  sviperseded  by  a  proxy  bearlne:  a  later 
date.  A  proxy  may  contain  more  than  one 
authorization. 

RULE  V 

The  chairman  may— 

(1)  name  standing  or  special  su'jconiinlt- 
tees  and  task  forces,  and 

(2)  designate  the  chairman  of  each  sub- 
committee or  task  force. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  be 
an  ex  officio  member  cf  all  subcommittees  or 
task  forces.  He  is  authorized  to  vote  on  sub- 
committee or  task  force  matters;  but,  unless 
he  is  a  regular  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tees or  task  force,  he  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  quorum  other  than  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony.  Any 
member  of  the  commission  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  any  subcommittee 
or  task  force  during  its  hearings  or  delibera- 
tions, but  no  such  member  shall  vote  on  any 
matter  before  such  subcommittee  or  task 
force. 

KVUE  TI 

All  meetings  and  hearings  conducted  by 
the  commlEsion  or  its  subcommittees  or  task 
forces  shall  be  open  to  tbe  public  except 
where  the  commission,  subcommittee  or  task 
force,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  a  majority  vote 
orders?  an  executive  session. 
BULK  vn 

So  far  as  practicable  all  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  commission  shall  file  advance 
written  statements  of  their  proposed  testi- 
mony, and  their  oral  testimony  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  brief  summaries.  Brief  insertions  of 
additional  germane  material  will  be  received 
for  the  record,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
chairman. 

RULE  vm 

An  accinrate  stenographic  record  shall  be 
kept  of  all  testimony.  Brief  supplemental 
materials  when  required  to  clarify  the  tran- 
script may  be  inserted  in  the  record  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  IX 

Each  member  of  tbe  commission  shall  be 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hearings  tran- 
script tat  the  purpose  of  correcting  errara 
of  transcription  and  granunar,  and  clarifying 
questions  or  remarks. 

RULE  X 

Testimony  received  In  executive  hearings 
shall  not  be  released  or  included  in  any 
report  witliout  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  commission. 

RULE  XI 

The  chairman  shall  provide  adequate  time 
for  questioning  of  witnesses  by  all  members. 
RULE  xn 

Television  and  radio  coverage  of  open  hear- 
ings of  the  commission,  or  any  subcommittee 
or  task  force,  shall  be  allowed  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  or  the  commission, 
subconunittee  or  task  force  disapprove.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  any  portion  of 
hearings  of  the  conunlssion,  or  of  a  subcom- 
mittee or  task  force,  as  may  include  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  shaU  not  be  authorized 
if  such  witness  objects  to  such  television  or 
radio  coverage:  Provided  that  such  witness 
Shan  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  objection,  if  any,  to  the  commission, 
6ul>conunittee  or  task  force  at  a  time  when 
the  proceedings  are  not  being  covered  by 
television  or  radio. 


RULE  xm 


No  commlsbion  report  shall  be  made  public 
or  transmitted  to  the  Congress  without  tha 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  commission  ex- 
cept that  when  the  Congress  has  adjourned, 
subcommittees  or  task  forces  may  by  ma- 
jority vote  and  with  the  express  permission- 
of  the  commtssion  submit  reports  to  the 
commission  and  simultaneously  reler.se  same 
to  the  public:  Provided,  that  any  member  of 
the  commission  may  make  a  report  supple- 
mentary to  or  dissenting  from  the  majority 
report.  Factual  reports  by  the  conimLssion 
staff  may  be  printed  for  distribution  to  com- 
mission members  and  the  public  only  upon 
authoiizatlon  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
commission. 

RULE    XIV 

There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  record  of 
aU  coinmlsston  proceedings  and  action.  A 
clerk  of  the  commi.ssion,  or  a  designated 
member  of  the  commission  staff,  shall  act  as 
recording  secretary  of  all  ivoceedlrgs  before 
the  commission  and  shall  prepare  and  cir- 
culate to  all  memtiers  of  the  commission  the 
minutes  of  such  proceedings.  Minutes  cir- 
culated v.'ill  be  considered  approved  unless 
objection  is  registered  prior  to  the  next  com- 
mission meeting.  The  records  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  open  to  aU  members  of  tbe 
commission. 

RULE     XV 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  have 
the  authority  to  appoint  and  terminate  em- 
ployees of  the  professional  and  clerical  staff 
of  the  commission  and  of  subcommittees  and 
task  forces;  such  employees  shall  be  ^>- 
pointed  without  regard  to  political  ainiiatioB 
and  solely  on  tbe  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 
their  duties. 

ROLE    XVI 

Selection  of  witnesses  for  commission  hear- 
ings shall  be  made  by  the  conunlssion  staff 
under  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  A  Ust 
of  proposed  witnesses  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  commission  for  review 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  hearings  to  per- 
mit suggestions  by  the  committee  members 
to  receive  appropriate  consideration. 
RULE    xvn 

The  information  contained  in  any  books, 
papers,  or  documents  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee by  any  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  other  legal  entity  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Individual,  partnersh^, 
corporation,  or  entity  furnishing  the  same, 
be  maintained  in  strict  confidence  by  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  commission,  except 
that  any  siich  information  may  be  released 
ontside  of  executive  session  of  the  commis- 
sion If  the  release  thereof  is  effected  In  a 
manner  which  will  not  reveal  the  identity  of 
such  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
entity:  Prorided,  That  the  commission  by 
majority  vote  may  authorise  the  disclosure 
of  the  Identity  of  any  such  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  entity  in  connection 
with  any  pending  hearing  or  as  a  part  of  s 
duly  authorized  report  of  tho  commission  if 
such  release  is  deemed  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  commission 
and  is  in  the  public  interest. 


CONYEPS  CRTnCIZES  AMERICAN 
POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  southern  Africa  la 
predicated  on  support  for  repressive  mi- 
nority ]-eglmes  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
steady  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
American  industry,  as  weH  as  a  stable 


and  profitable  environment  for  American 
capital  investment.  The  people  of  Rho- 
desia, Namibia  and  South  Africa  hear 
the  United  States  proclaim  its  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  and  self-determination 
while  the  governments  which  oppress 
them  enjoy  American  aid  and  support. 

The  December  1974  issue  of  the  Black 
Scholar  contains  a  cogent  analysis  of 
U.S.  African  poUcy  written  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
CoNYZRs,  Jr.,  of  Michigan.  In  addition 
to  exploiing  the  various  ways  in  which 
American  policy  supports  racism  In 
Africa,  Congressman  Conyers  discusses 
the  implications  of  National  Security 
Study  Memorandum  39  which  has  guided 
U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  since  1970.  The 
same  Issue  also  Includes  excerpts  from 
NSSM  39,  Including  the  policy  option 
adopted  by  President  Nixon  which  rec- 
ommended "selective  relaxation  of  our 
stance  toward  the  white  regimes." 

Congressman  Conyers'  article,  "The 
UJS.  Growing  Suin^ort  for  Racism   In 
South  Africa,"  follows: 
The  UNrrEB  States  Growing  Support  for 
Racism  nr  South  Africa 

(By  John  Conyers,  Jr.) 

On  October  31.  1974,  The  United  States 
vetoed  a  resolution  in  the  Security  Council 
which  would  liave  expelled  the  minority  re- 
gime in  South  Africa  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. Two  weeks  later.  South  Africa  again 
received  U.S.  support,  although  this  time 
American  backing  was  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  expvilsion  of  South  Africa  from  the  UJ^. 
General  Assembly.  These  actions  confirmed 
the  continuing  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  major  proponent  of  racist  repression 
in  the  international  community  today.  With 
American  endorsement,  the  white  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  will  persist  in  its  policy 
of  apartheid,  allowing  the  repression  of  19 
million  blacks  by  3.5  million  whites  to 
change  as  tlie  minority  sees  fit — if  at  all. 

Commenting  on  the  American  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Scall 
stated  that  the  UJI.  is  a  deliberative  body 
and  that  the  expulsion  of  South  Africa  would 
only  exacerbate  the  position  of  its  black  ma- 
jority. He  went  on  to  say  that,  in  view  of 
the  "new  voices  of  conciliation  in  South 
Africa,"  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
communicate  and  cooperate  with  the  minor- 
ity South  African  regime,  presumably  with 
the  hope  that  /uaerican  influence  will  help 
to  promote  peaceful  change  In  southern 
Africa. 

But  such  futile  expectations  ignore  South 
Africa's  flagrant  and  consistent  violations  of 
the  most  fundamental  principle  embodied  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter:  "Universal  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion." During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  UJI. 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  have 
denounced  South  African  racism  on  48  sep- 
arate occasions.  But  the  effect  of  American 
policy  has  been  to  support  in  practice  tbe 
policy  of  apartheid  which  it  condemns  in 
principle. 

Whatever  the  post  hoc  justifications  for  the 
American  veto,  the  truth  is  that  the  United 
States  government  mistakenly  considers  the 
status  quo  in  South  Africa  to  be  in  America's 
"national  interests."  The  UJ3.  claims  to  op- 
pose interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
any  nation,  whaterer  its  policies,  but  recent 
revelations  of  American  "destabilizatlon"  of 
the  Allende  government  in  Chile  demon- 
strate the  emptiness  of  such  pious  proclama- 
tions. In  ffcot,  tlw  amorality  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Sontk  Africa  has  l>een  publicly  docu- 
mented by  the  disclonre  of  a  previously 
secret  Nattoiud  Security  study  Memorandum, 


This  study,  NSSM  39,  indicates  that  the 
National  Security  CouncU,  heeided  by  then 
National  Seciu-ity  Advisor  Henry  Kissinger, 
recommended  a  policy  of  "selective  relaxa- 
tion of  our  stance  toward  white  regimes." 
Prepared  at  the  direction  of  I»resident  Nixon 
in  1969,  the  100  page  document  clearly  states 
that  the  "strategic,  economic,  and  scientific" 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  best 
served  by  tire  perpetuation  of  racist  and  co- 
lonial regimes  in  southern  Africa.  The  study, 
and  aU  the  policy  options  it  proposed,  totally 
Ignored  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  condemn  and  oppose  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  always  violated  the  can- 
ons of  freedom  and  equality  to  which  we 
claim  to  be  committed. 

la  early  1970,  President  Nixon  adopted 
"Option  Two"  of  the  five  options  presented 
in  NSSM  39.  "Option  Two"  assumed  that  "the 
whites  are  here  to  stay  (in  southern  Africa) 
and  the  only  way  that  constructive  change 
can  come  about  is  through  them.  There  is  no 
hope  for  blacks  to  gain  the  political  rights 
they  seek  through  violence,  which  will  only 
lead  to  chaos  and  Increased  opportunities  for 
the  Communists."  Therefore,  the  United 
States  should  denounce  apartheid,  mildly  in- 
crease economic  aid  and  verbal  support  for 
black  African  countries  and,  at  the  same 
time,  "relax  political  isolation  and  economic 
restriction  on  the  white  states,"  thereby 
making  the  assumptions  of  Option  Two  noth- 
ing more  than  self-fulfilling  pr<^hecie8. 

For  the  black  nations  of  Africa,  this  "tilt" 
in  American  policy  meant  a  drop  in  U.S. 
AJJ}.  assistance  from  $176  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  (FY)  1971  to  $135  in  FY  1974.  The  total 
for  FY  1975  wlU  be  only  $169  million,  stiU  be- 
low the  pre-  "tilt"  level,  despite  the  impact  of 
world-wide  Inflation  and  the  compelling  need 
for  emergency  aid  to  the  drought  and  famine 
stricken  Sahel  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  South  Africa  and 
Portugal,  the  major  colonial  powers  in  south- 
em  Africa,  "Option  Two"  has  meant  in- 
creased trade  with  the  United  States  and 
greater  access  to  sophisticated  communica- 
tions equipment,  advanced  military  training, 
herbicides  particularly  effective  for  defolia- 
tion, and  aircraft  equally  well  suited  for 
military  or  civilian  purposes.  In  short,  the 
United  States  lias  been  willing  to  export  its 
military  prowess  to  preserve  the  stabUlty  of 
the  South  African  government,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  for  its  black  majority. 
The  same  callousness  has  characterized 
American  policy  toward  Portugal  and  its 
African  colonies  which,  until  recently,  it 
dominated  with  an  iron  hand. 

Before  considering  the  bankrupt  basis  of 
American  policy  toward  southern  Africa,  it 
is  Important  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  racist  repression — 
by  South  Africa  at  home  and  in  its  illegal 
occupation  of  Namibia,  and  by  Portugal  in 
its  colonial  rule  in  Guinea-Bissau,  Angola, 
and  Mozambique. 

Between  1967  and  1972  alone,  the  United 
State  exported  more  than  $22  million  worth 
of  communications  equipment  to  South 
Africa,  including  radar  and  electronic 
search  and  detection  apparatus.  During  the 
same  years.  South  Africa  also  obtained  more 
than  $270  million  in  dual  purpoee  aircraft 
and  $10  million  worth  of  herbicides.  Al- 
though these  exports  were  ostensibly  for 
peaceful  purposes,  such  a  claim  strains  cre- 
dulity and  contradicts  the  reports  of  com- 
petent observers.  For  example,  newspai)ers  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  consistently 
reported  the  use  of  U.S.  manufactured  air- 
craft In  repeated  raids  on  liberation  forces 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  reported  in  July,  1972,  that 
South  Africans  were  aiding  Portugal  and  its 
policy  of  chemical  warfare  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

Apparently  unwilling  to  rely  solely  on 
South  Africa's  military  assistance  to  Portu- 
gal, the  United  States  also  exported  approxi- 


mately $1  million  in  herbicides  directly  to 
Portugal.  Between  1968  and  1972,  the  U.S. 
also  exported  more  than  $15  million  in  air- 
craft to  the  colonial  regimes  In  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  as  well  as  more  than  $92  mil- 
lion in  dual  purpose  aircraft,  including 
Boeing  747's  for  troop  transportation,  di- 
rectly to  Portugal. 

During  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  provided 
military  training  for  over  one  hundred  Por- 
tuguese militarj-  officers,  most  of  whom  were 
fighter  pilots,  in  the  guise  of  maintaining 
"normal  relations  with  Lisbon."  Although 
the  U.S.  government  has  denied  that  such 
training  was  specifically  intended  for  coun- 
ter-Insurgency operations,  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  how  the  training  could  be 
used,  despite  the  f.ict  that  combat  flying 
missions  were  essential  to  Portuguese  efforts 
to  ihwart  liberation  movements  in  its 
African  colonies. 

The  1963  UJJ.  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  prohibited  contacts  between  the  South 
African  military  and  military  leaders  of  UJ^. 
member  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Yet  meetings  between  Pentagon  of- 
ficials and  representatives  of  the  SdVith  Afri- 
can armed  forces  occur  despite  our  purported 
adherence  to  the  embargo.  For  example. 
South  Africa's  Minister  of  Information,  Dr. 
Cornelius  Mulder,  and  Vice  Admiral  Ray 
Peet,  the  senior  officer  responsible  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  met  with  officials  in  the  Pentagon  in 
January,  1974.  Further  meetings,  scheduled 
for  this  past  December,  were  canceUed  only 
when  the  secrecy  surrounding  them  was 
breached. 

By  providing  such  military  aid— in  viola- 
tion of  the  1963  U.N.  embargo — the  United 
States  has  become  a  willing  accessory  in  the 
immoral  and  illegal  policies  of  both  South 
Africa  and  Portugal.  The  U.S.  has  provided 
the  means  for  these  regimes  to  perpetuate 
and  intensify  their  racial  repression,  disre- 
garding its  rhetorical  support  for  United  Na- 
tions policy  and  the  goal  of  a  free  interna- 
tional community.  Without  American  aid, 
the  people  of  Namibia,  Guinea-Bissau,  An- 
gola, and  Mozambique  might  not  have  been 
deprived  of  the  opjKjrtunlty  to  determine 
their  own  destinies.  But  instead  of  leading 
the  international  opposition  to  colonlali.sm  in 
Africa,  the  United  States  has  helped  to  prop 
up  the  minority  white  regimes  by  permitting 
and  even  encouraging  an  infusion  of  Ameri- 
can private  investment. 

In  1971,  false  cries  of  "national  security" 
persuaded  the  Congress  to  violate  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  tlie  illegal  wlilte  regime  in 
Rhodesia  in  order  to  purchase  clirome  for 
military  use — even  though  there  was  already 
a  surplus  in  American  stockpiles  which  the 
Army  was  prepared  to  sell.  Similarly,  the 
current  U.S.  policies  of  "cooperation  and 
communication"  are  but  lofty  excuses  to 
Justify  continued  support  for,  and  invest- 
ment in.  South  Africa.  It  is  hardly  coinci- 
dental tliat  the  investments  of  General 
Motors  in  South  Africa  increased  by  two- 
thirds  from  1973  to  1974. 

Americfin  corporate  Investment  in  and 
trade  with  South  Africa  have  been  facilitated 
by  a  U.S.  decision  to  relax  constraints  on 
loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  which,  for 
instance,  enabled  Portugal  to  buy  heli- 
copters and  small  aircraft  from  the  Rock- 
well International  Corporation  in  1972.  In 
the  same  year,  Rockwell,  one  of  the  largest 
arms  manufacturers  In  the  United  States, 
also  signed  an  agreement  with  a  French 
company  to  produce  the  Crotale  missile  sys- 
tem. If  (as  expected)  it  is  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Army.  This  ground-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem is  to  be  developed  Jointly  by  South 
Africa  and  FVance — the  major  exporter  of 
military  hardware  to  South  Africa.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  missiles  will  I>oth  benefit 
the  South  African  economy  and  strengthen 
the  ties  between  American  corporate  Inter- 
ests and  tlie  white  minority  regime. 
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In  short,  the  United  States  has  actively 
supported  racism  and  colonialism  In  south- 
ern Africa.  The  TJ.S.  has  violated  the  XJJJ. 
arms  embargo  as  well  as  Its  own  self-pro- 
claimed support  for  human  dignity  and  self- 
determination.  With  the  approval  and  as- 
sistance of  the  government,  more  than  three 
hundred  American  firms  operate  in  South 
Africa,  taking  callous  advantage  of  the  cheap 
labor  supply  which  apartheid  assures  them. 
Private  American  Investment  In  South  Africa 
already  amounts  to  $1  billion  and  consti- 
tutes fully  one-third  of  the  total  capital 
investment  on  the  entire  continent.  What- 
ever the  rationalizations  which  are  offered, 
U.S.  support  for  South  African  racism  and 
colonialism  is  obviously  necessary'  to  pro- 
tect the  investments  of  the  same  American 
corporate  int«rests  which  also  wield  such 
great  influence  on  U.S.  domestic  policy. 

NSSM  39  makes  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  American  policy  toward  southern  Africa 
is  based  on  material  rather  than  moral  con- 
siderations: "our  tangible  interests  form  a 
basis  for  our  contacts  in  the  region,  and  these 
can  be  maintained  at  an  acceptable  political 
cost."  Presumably,  these  political  costs  in- 
clude the  Indignation  of  all  people,  American 
or  otherwise,  who  reject  the  sacrifice  of  moral 
principle  to  material  self-interest.  Ihese 
"tangible  Interests"  are  essentially  the  profits 
and  investments  of  American  corporations. 
Elevating  them  in  preference  to  the  human 
dignity  of  millions  of  black  Africans  dra- 
matically illustrates  the  bankruptcy  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Equating  the  na- 
tional interest  with  the  private  interests  of 
300  American  corporations  testifies  eloquent- 
ly to  the  power  of  corporate  wealth  In 
Washington. 

American  support  for  South  Africa  cannot 
be  Justified  by  strategic  or  mllitai-y  neces- 
sity. It  is  undeniably  true  that  South  Africa 
la  rich  in  mineral  resources  essential  to  the 
American  economy,  but  there  are  alterna- 
tive sources  throughout  black  Africa  which 
could  already  have  been  developed  if  Ameri- 
can capital  Investments  had  not  been  so  con- 
centrated in  South  Africa.  Nigeria  is  already 
the  second  largest  exporter  of  oil  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  vast  gas  resotnrces 
and  petro-chemlcal  production  capacities 
which  have  not  yet  been  developed. 

If  American  investment  were  re-directed 
away  from  South  Africa,  the  United  States 
would  not  merely  end  its  support  of  racism, 
but  would  also  contribute  significantly  to  the 
economic  development  and  well-being  of  the 
rest  of  Africa.  Instead,  millions  of  private 
American  dollars  flow  into  the  South  African 
economy — already  an  affluent  society  for  its 
ruling  white  minority — while  millions  of 
black  Africans  are  threatened  by  starvation. 

The  South  African  government  has  tried 
to  touch  a  sensitive  nerve  among  Washing- 
ton policy-makers  by  warning  that  the 
"growing  presence"  of  Soviet  ships  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  somehow  threatens  American 
security.  Not  stuprlsingly,  American  military 
officials  are  quick  to  support  such  conten- 
tions, especially  if  they  help  Justify  unneces- 
sary expenses  such  as  the  (18  million  appro- 
priated in  December  to  expand  a  naval  base 
en  the  Island  In  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

For  example,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Gro- 
Jean  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Operations  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction tliat  the  number  of  Soviet  ships 
occupying  these  waters  "is  a  threat  to  U.S. 
Interests,  if  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  threat."  Yet  during  these 
same  hearings,  CIA  Director  William  Colby 
testified  that  Soviet  vessels  have  been  "rela- 
tively small  and  inactive."  According  to 
Colby,  the  "growing  presence"  of  Soviet  ships 
is  only  commensurate  with  their  "ncxinal 
growth  pattern"  elsewhere,  but  "would  in- 
crease to  some  substantial  degree"  if  the  U.S. 
established  a  naval  base  of  "some  size."  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  contend  that  American 
aeciuity  depends  substantially  on  who  has 


how  many  ships  stationed  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  And  it  is  less  than  rational  to  argue 
that  this  imagined  threat  can  only  be  met 
by  conttauing  to  prop  up  a  racist  regime  in 
South  Africa. 

The  challenge  posed  to  the  United  States 
by  South  Africa  is  neither  economic  nor  mili- 
tary. It  Is  essentially  a  moral  challenge:  Is 
the  United  States  prepared  to  continue  sac- 
rificing the  legitimate  human  rights  and  as- 
pirations of  the  twenty  million  blacks  living 
in  South  Africa  and  Namibia  to  the  conven- 
ience and  profit  of  American  corporate  inter- 
ests? To  reverse  American  policy,  there  must 
first  be  a  clca.-  declaration  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President  that  the  South  African 
govenunent  Is  an  international  pariah  and 
that  it  will  no  longer  receive  any  American 
support,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether 
economic,  diplomatic,  or  military. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  actions 
which  the  Congress  can  and  should  take  to 
terminate  American  economic  ties  with 
South  Africa.  For  example,  all  United  States 
government  Installations,  military  or  scien- 
tific, in  South  Africa  should  be  closed  im- 
mediately. The  NASA  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tion has  already  been  closed,  and  NSSM  39 
concludes  that  the  remaining  Air  Force 
tracking  station  "is  no  longer  required  for 
research  and  development  of  missiles."  And 
even  if  such  an  installation  were  strategically 
useful,  that  could  not  begin  to  Justify  con- 
tinued complicity  In  South  Africa's  Immoral 
racial  and  colonial  policies. 

Also,  in  its  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  South  Africa  should  no  longer  enjoy 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  which  gives 
South  Africa  all  the  tariff  concessions  and 
trading  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  other  na- 
tion, regardless  of  its  policies.  An  Important 
trade  bill  was  stalled  In  Congress  for  many 
months  by  demands  that  the  Soviet  Union 
liberalize  its  emigration  policies  before  being 
granted  Most  Favored  Nation  status.  In  this 
and  in  other  instances,  moral  considerations 
have  Intruded  into  U.S.  international  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  ignoring  them  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa. 

But  the  most  pressing  need  is  for  a  thor- 
ough and  critical  re -examination  of  Ameri- 
can corporate  investments  in  South  Africa. 
U.S.  corporations  are  not  sovereign  nations; 
they  are  created  under  laws  written  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  public  interest.  Legis- 
lation must  be  enacted,  therefore,  to  reverse 
a  tradition  of  foreign  policy  which  prefers 
corporate  profits  to  moral  responsibility. 

Two  approaches  have  been  presented  to 
the  Congress,  both  of  which  I  have  spon- 
sored and  supported  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  necessary  reappraisal  of  American  eco- 
nomic Involvement  in  South  Africa.  The  first 
Is  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  with  my 
support  by  Congressman  Charles  Diggs  of 
Michigan.  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" Subcommittee  on  Africa.  The 
Diggs  resolution,  co-sponsored  by  61  other 
Representatives,  would  require  American 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa  to 
meet  the  same  standards  of  fair  and  non- 
discriminatoi-y  employment  practices  which 
apply  to  their  domestic  economic  activities. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  insure 
that  American  corporations  do  not  profit 
from  the  dlscrlmlnatoi-y  employment  and 
manpower  policies  which  are  at  the  heart  of 
apartheid.  If  enacted,  however,  its  actual 
consequences  are  difficult  to  predict,  because 
they  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  South  African  government  is  prepared  to 
modify  its  economic  policies  In  order  to  re- 
tain American  corporate  investments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  imposition  of  fair 
employment  standards  could  compel  signifi- 
cant changes  in  racial  policies  by  a  South 
African  regime  anxious  to  protect  the  bene- 
fits of  substantial  private  American  Uivest- 
ment.  It  Is  equally  likely,  however,  that 
South  Africa  wotild  respond  either  by  ex- 
empting  American   firms   from   compliance 


with  South  African  law,  or  by  amending  Its 
laws  to  a  point  sufficient  to  convey  only  the 
appearance,  but  not  the  reality,  of  reform. 
In  any  event,  there  might  also  be  a  prob- 
lem with  enforolng  legislation  such  as  the 
Diggs  resolution  because  South  Africa  has 
recently  prohibited  disclosure  of  Information 
relating  to  foreign  Investments  in  its 
economy. 

If  the  Diggs  resolution  were  passed  and 
subsequently  ignored  by  South  Africa,  Amer- 
ican firms  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
South  Africa  completely  because  they  would 
be  unable  to  meet  fair  employment  stand- 
ards. Other  legislation  has  also  been  intro- 
duced which  would  achieve  the  same  pur- 
pose more  directly  by  requiring  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  American  business  interests  in 
South  Africa,  Namibia,  Rhodesia,  and  the 
remaining  Portuguese  colonies.  This  was  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  1972,  when  we  endorsed  a  bill 
introduced  by  Congressman  Ronald  Dellums 
(a  co-sponsor  of  the  Diggs  resolution) .  which 
also  required  American  businesses  to  pay 
reparations  for  their  support  of  apartheid 
and  repression. 

Such  a  blanket  prohibition  would  divorce 
the  United  States  from  South  Africa,  once 
and  for  all,  publicly  and  privately.  But  be- 
cause this  approach  would  be  costly  to  cor- 
porate iiiterests  well-represented  in  Wash- 
ington, forced  liquidation  would  obviously 
prove  difficult  to  enact.  Supporters  of  Amer- 
ican Investments  also  argue  that  this  policy 
would  deprive  South  African  workers  of  the 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions 
offered  by  American  employers.  To  the  extent 
there  are  such  differences,  however,  they  are 
only  marginal,  and  they  benefit  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  minority  of  blacks  in  the 
South  African  labor  force. 

These  progressive  proposals  are  clear  eJ- 
ternatives  to  our  cm-rent  policies  of  empty 
posturing  and  secret  support  for  racist  re- 
pression In  southern  Africa.  The  first  two 
steps  I  have  recommended — the  closing  of 
American  installations  and  the  wlthdiawal 
of  Most  Favored  Nation  status — should  be 
undertaken  immediately,  and  the  merits  of 
either  conditioning  or  precluding  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  South  Africa  deserve  more  seri- 
ous consideration  than  they  have  received  to 
date.  While  these  specific  alternatives  aro 
being  examined,  the  United  States  must  first 
make  the  moral  commitment  to  equality,  lib- 
eration, and  htunan  dignity  on  which  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  aU  of  Africa  must  be 
predicated. 

American  support  for  the  racist  policies  ol 
South  Africa  is  Just  one  facet  of  a  general 
foreign  policy  posture  which  is  consistently 
insensitive  to  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
independent  Africa.  On  many  questions  in 
addition  to  South  Africa,  the  United  States 
has  lined  up  against  the  preponderant  senti- 
ment of  the  36  independent  black  African 
nations  expressed  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.  has  xuidermined  the  movement  for  black 
liberation  in  Rhodesia  by  continuing  to  buy 
Rhodesian  clirome  in  open  violation  of  a  U.N. 
embargo.  And  America  has  offered  little  more 
than  hollow  promises  to  the  people  of  the 
Sahel  who  are  starving  while  white  America 
enjoys  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
history. 

Both  diplomatically  and  economically,  VS. 
policy  toward  Africa  has  been  characterized 
by  neglect  or  by  support  for  repressive  mi- 
nority regimes.  Of  the  total  of  $4.1  billion 
appropriated  for  all  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams in  FT  1973,  only  $257  million  was  al- 
located to  Africa.  American  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  aid  have  done  less  to  promote 
international  development  than  to  support 
reactionary  dictatorships  In  Africa  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  voted  against  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  and,  with  Congressman 
Dellums,  against  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program. 

An  increasing  number  of  Congressmen  are 
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coming  to  realize  tiiat  these  programs  are  not 
worthy  of  support  axul  that  the  "power  of 
the  purse"  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  re- 
structure and  re-orlent  them  in  more  hu- 
mane directions.  The  Congress  has  the  power, 
aud  therefore  tltB  responsibility,  to  create  a 
lurelgn  policy  for  the  United  States  which 
13  fully  sensitive  to  the  moral  Imperalives 
of  C'ur  times. 


UNFOUNDED  ATTACK  ON  'FIFTH 
ESTATE" 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
l)enni&sion  to  extend  his  remarks  rt  this 
point  In  the  Recop.I)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Fifth  Estate 
responding  to  what  the  organization 
terms  an  unfounded  attack  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  hereby  submit  the 
letter  and  its  enclosure  for  inclusion  in 
the  RECorn. 

The  letter  f  o!lo^rs : 

Feb.  24.  1975. 

Dear  Eon:  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  20th.  Rep.  Larry  McDonald  levies 
a  series  of  charges  against  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate,  the  Center  for 
National  Security  Studies,  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  Public  Justice.  Normally,  we  would 
not  bother  to  reply  to  such"  unfounded 
charges,  however  these  charges  were  not  m.ide 
in  a  vacuum.  Rep.  McDonald's  charges 
against  three  groups  involved  in  monltormg 
U.S.  Intelligence  and  police  operations  were 
made  the  same  day  that  William  Colby,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  levied  a 
broadside  attack  against  all  CIA  aud  intel- 
ligence community  critics. 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  other  orga- 
nizations attacked  by  Rep.  McDonald,  we  do 
know  that  the  charges  made  against  the 
Fifth  Estate  and  its  members  are  inaccurate, 
maliclotis,  and  outright  lies.  The  central 
question  to  focus  on  concerning  these 
charges  is,  "from  what  intelligence  agency 
did  Rep.  McDonald  get  such  false  informa- 
tion, and  why  was  it  used  in  an  attempt 
to  silence  CIA  critics?  '  Did  William  Colby 
open  some  fA  the  domestic  Intelligence  files 
in  order  to  coordinate  his  attack  with  that 
of  Rep.  McDonald?  Did  Clarence  KeUey  open 
some  of  the  FBI  files,  complete  with  their  In- 
famous luisubstantlated  rumors,  in  order  to 
attack  groups  which  have  actively  investi- 
gated FBI  misconduct?  Both  the  Fifth 
Estate  and  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  know  where  the  false  information 
contained  In  Bep.  McDonald's  charges  came 
from,  and  how  and  why  it  was  made  avail- 
able to  him. 

Some  of  the  charges  made  by  Rep.  Mc- 
Donald must  be  answered  by  the  Fifth 
Estate,  not  for  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
those  attacked  as  much  as  for  clearing  the 
public  record.  Other  charges,  especially  the 
McCarthylte  tactic  of  charging  communist 
Influence  in  the  Fifth  Estate  due  to  members 
participation  In  the  anti-war  movement, 
won't  be  dignified  with  a  counter-point.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  if  Rep.  McDonald  can 
prove  that  any  member  of  the  Fifth  Estate 
Is  a  member  of  a  communist  organization, 
he  should  make  that  charge  in  a  forum  where 
he  wlU  have  to  prove  it  as  facts.  Since  we 
know  that  he  cannot  prove  such  a  charge. 
Rep.  McDonald  wlU  have  to  keep  his  remarks 
confined  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Congressional 
Record  wliere  he  is  immune  from  a  lawsuit. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Fifth  Estate  is  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge,  and  the  Oigauizing 
Commttee  for  a  Fifth  Estate  has  published 
and  circulated  annual  reports  for  the  lasi 
two  years  which  outline  our  growth  and  de- 
velopment These  documents  are  made  avaU- 
able,  free  upon  request,  to  any  individual 
or  organization  requesting  them.  Unlike  the 
government  Inteliligence  bureaucr^w^les,  the 


Fifth  Estate  has  ik>  secrets  concerning  its 
membership,  policies,  goals,  and  work. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  hide  the  fact 
that  we  came  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
anti-war  movement,  a  movement  that 
chanced  the  course  of  American  political 
history.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  Estate  openly  used  legiti- 
mate and  lion- violent  means  to  oppose  the 
Indochina  War,  a  war  that  continues  today 
with  American  tax  dollars  and  military 
equipment. 

Aside  from  tlie  inaccuracies  concerning  the 
formation  of  the  Fifth  Estate,  Rep.  McDonald 
quotes  the  Berkely  Barb  as  quoting  Doug 
Porter,  a  Fifth  Estate  coordinator,  stating 
that  ilye  I'ilth  Estate  was  in  possession  ol 
stolen  documents.  In  Mr.  Porter's  interview 
with  Mr.  Long,  he  stated  that  the  Fifth 
Estate  cloc.>  not  engsge  in  the  theft  of  docu- 
ments, nor  do  we  encourage  the  theft  of 
documents.  The  story  sensationnlized  on  Mr. 
Porter's  statement  that  the  Fifth  Estate  was 
in  possession  of  the  stolen  documents  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  and 
the  'Media  Papers. "  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the 
Fifth  Estate  riot  to  engage  in  the  same  sort 
of  covert  operations  that  Is  the  trademark  of 
government  intelligence  operations,  and  that 
policy  remains  in  eifect  today. 

Rep.  McDonald's  attack  on  Fifth  Estate 
nicniber.';  is  quite  disturbing.  His  charge  that 
Mr.  Felhvock  was  stopped  from  making  a 
revelation  concerning  National  Seciwlty 
Agency  operations  in  Vietnam  because  he 
was  •'  tripping"  on  LSD"  is  totaUy  false,  as 
is  the  statement  that  Mr.  Fellwock  spent 
the  iuuuiier  of  1971  "moping  and  doping."  In 
1971,  Mr.  Fellwock  was  active  in  Operation 
Medic,  a  project  designed  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  cif  anti-war  organizations  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  human  resources  in  pro- 
viding medical  attention  to  the  thousands 
of  anti-war  activists  who  were  visiting  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Mr.  Fellwock's 
associates,  aware  of  his  Intelligence  back- 
ground, encouraged  him  to  adopt  a  nom-de- 
plume  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  po- 
tential harassment  from  government  intelli- 
gence agencies.  It  was  in  this  vein,  the  in- 
tense political  repression  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, that  the  name  Winslow  Peck 
was  first  adopted  by  Mr.  FeUwock.  Mr.  FeU- 
wock  continued  to  work  with  C^eration 
Medic  through  the  period  of  the  Children's 
March  for  Survival,  where  he  ran  a  sickle 
cell  anema  testing  station,  until  he  began 
research  on  U.S.  inteUlgence  agencies  in  the 
summer  of  1972. 

Another  major  point  regards  Rep.  McDon- 
ald's charge  that  Tim  Butz  was  an  orgaiiizer 
for  Kent  State  University  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  As  James  NUchner's  book 
"Kent  State:  What  Happened  and  Why" 
shows.  Mr.  Butz  was  a  member  of  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  and  the  leader  of  several  campus 
organizations,  but  never  a  member  of  SDS. 

This  attack  on  the  Fifth  Estate  is,  in  our 
mind,  an  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
us,  our  supporters  and  advisors.  Cheap  red- 
bating,  unconfirmed  rumors,  and  distM^ion 
of  the  facts  have  no  place  in  an  open  so- 
ciety, they  are  the  tools  of  scared  and  de- 
feated indivldusJs  and  causes. 

The  members  of  the  Fifth  Estate  advisory 
board  know  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  work- 
ing organization.  They  have  volunteered 
their  time  and  energies  in  order  to  support 
the  effort  to  create  an  independent  citizen's 
effort  to  monitor  the  InteUlgence  com- 
miuiity.  This  effort  began  before  the  current 
furor  over  domestic  spying  began,  and  it 
will  continue  to  grow  as  more  acts  ol  govern- 
ment   misconduct   become   known. 

We  would  like  to  finally  note  that  Rep. 
McDonald's  office  did  not  bother  to  verify 
any  of  the  charges  or  alleged  facts  with  us 
prior  to  his  statement.  We  are  not  above 
criticism,  in  fact  we  welcome  criticism  and 
discussion  of  our  work  as  a  healthy  and 
vital  elemeat  of  our  growth.  Mr.  Colby  and 


Bep.  McDonald's  attacks  on  intelligence 
comnmnity  critics  were  not  criticisms  how- 
ever, they  were  attacks  that  show  the  in- 
telligence community  is  intimidated  by  an 
informed  American  public  which  is  t'.is 
cornerstone  of  any  democratic  system. 
Tim  Butz, 

Makg&ket  \'&i«  Houtf.n, 
Perrt  Fsixwock. 
DotTG  Poaixa. 
QiJisTiONS  AND  Answers 

Wliat  is  tlie  fi/th  estate? 

Tl-.e  Fifth  Estate  Is  a  non-p.'irti.c.in,  non- 
profit, alternative  Intelligence  community 
serving  the  American  ptibltc.  The  Fifth 
Estate  spies  on  Big  Brother. 

Why  has  the  Fi/th  Estate  been  f^rviej? 

The  Fifth  Estate  has  been  formed  i.i  re- 
sponse to  the  continuing  development  of  an 
Orwellian  society  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world.  Technofasci.sm — the  correct  term 
for  the  Orwellian  society — Is  rapidly  replac- 
ing the  rights  Americans  are  supposed  to 
have  with  all-seeing.  aU-knowing  security 
systems.  Such  systems  are  being  esperl- 
mented  with  by  ail  functions  of  government; 
Including  the  military,  the  crlmmal  Justice 
system,  and  especiaUy  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. The  experimental  development  of 
technofascism  Includes  such  things  as  the 
White  House  Horrors,  Watergate,  military 
spying  on  clvUlans.  CIA  clandestine  activi- 
ties. FBI  (and  local  police)  infiltration, 
media  management,  social  science  engineer- 
ing, censorship,  attacks  on  privacy,  govern- 
ment and  corporate  secrecy,  hegemlc  con- 
trol of  advances  in  technology,  and  institu- 
tionalized racism  and  sexism.  Today  tecluio- 
fasclsm  in  all  its  Interventionist  and  repres- 
.slve  forms  is  the  greatest  single  threat  to 
Independence  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

How  does  the  Fifth  Estate  oppose  techno- 
fascism? 

The  Fifth  Estate  Is  combating  the  growth 
of  the  Orwellian  society  through  research, 
educational  activities,  expose,  litigation  and 
campaigns  to  marshal  public  opinion.  Our 
opposition  Is  presently  built  upon  a  strategy 
of  resistance  on  four  broad  political  fronts, 
each  corresponding  to  the  primary  elements 
of  technofascism.  The  Fifth  Estate  will  be 
demanding  an  end  to  policies,  operations, 
and  practices  of  our  government  which  sup- 
port clandestine  intervention,  domestic  re- 
pression,  excessive  secrecy,  and  technological 
hegemony  by  the  power  elite. 

Whp  does  the  fifth  estate  demand  and 
vork  for  an  end  to  clandestine  intervention 
and  domestic  rejrression? 

History  shows  that  clandestine  Interven- 
tion (dirty  tricks)  by  oiu-  government  and 
corporations  Into  the  sovwelgn  affairs  of 
other  countries  has  done  little  more  than  to 
create  an  taiage  of  us  at  "Ugly  Amertcans.- 
GeneraUy  speaking,  our  national  security 
has  been  improved  by  these  operations. 

Before  the  clandestine  operations  of  the 
CIA  and  other  agencies  involve  tis  in  yet 
another  catastrophe  (like  Bay  of  Pigs  or 
the  Indochina  War)  these  operations  must 
be  exposed,  restrained,  terminated,  and  pre- 
vented from  reoccurrtng  In  the  future. 

History  also  demonstrates  that  our  gov- 
ernments foreign  policies  and  practices 
often  come  home  to  become  domestic  poli- 
cies and  practices.  Individtiala  long  accus- 
tomed to  clandestme  operations  overseas 
wlU  carry  on  simUar  actvUties  in  the  United 
States,  if  political  atmoapliere  allows  them 
to  do  so. 

Overseas  intervention  and  domestic  repres- 
sion are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin;  two 
manifestations  of  the  same  problem — tech- 
nofascism. The  repressive  activities  of  the  in- 
telligence community.  mUitary  services, 
criminal  Justice  systems  and  other  govern- 
mental and  corporate  agencies  must  be  fully 
exposed  and  terminated  by  the  American 
people. 

It  u  our  hope  that  the  Ftftli  Estate  will 
serve  as  a  lens  focusing  the  American  publio 
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effort  to  retsist  further  development  of  tech- 
-nofasclsm. 

Why  is  the  Fifth  Estate  opposed  to  ex- 
cessive secrecy? 

An  atmosphere  of  government  openness 
and  citizen  access  miist  be  created  In  Amer- 
ica if  we  are  to  maintain  our  status  as  free 
citizens  in  a  democratic  society.  What  little 
secrecy  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
society  must  be  pragmatically  decided  upon 
by  the  entire  public  and  not  Just  an  elite 
few. 

Secrecy  is  the  greatest  single  weapon  avail- 
able to  the  forces  of  tecbnofasclsm.  Fortu- 
nately, secrecy  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
Without  it,  tecbnofasclsm  can  not  endure, 
much  less  grow.  We  believe  that  it  Is  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  to  struggle  against  se- 
crecy in  government,  corporations,  and  the 
way  we  live  o\ir  lives. 

Why  does  the  Fifth  Estate  seek  an  end  to 
technological  hegemony  by  f?ie  power  elite? 

There  must  be  greater  citizen  access  to 
advanced  technology  if  that  technology  is  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  humanity. 
Technology  must  not  be  used  to  rain  de- 
struction on  smaller  nations,  and  to  fill  dos- 
siers on  our  friends,  families,  and  neighbors. 
As  long  as  advanced  technology  is  controlled 
by  an  elite  few,  tecbnofasclsm  is  being  ad- 
vanced and  promoted. 

How  does  the  fifth  estate  operate  as  an 
alternative  intelligence  community? 

The  Fifth  Estate  is  primarily  responsible 
to  the  independence  and  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  the  rest  of  humanity.  The 
American  public  is  the  prime  consumer  of 
Information  disseminated  by  the  Fifth  Estate 
and  the  prime  sponsor  for  activities  of  the 
Fifth  Estate.  Information  gathered  by  the 
Fifth  Estate  goes  through  a  traditional  in- 
telligence cycle  consisting  of:  collection,  pro- 
duction, analysis,  dissemination,  and  opera- 
tions. The  difference  between  the  Fifth  Estate 
and  traditional  intelligence  organizations  is 
that  our  responsibility  lies  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  the  American  power  eUte. 

Who  is  the  Fifth  Estate  gathering  informa- 
tion on? 

The  Fifth  Estate  collects  information  on 
three  primary  targets — the  military  services, 
the  Intelligence  community,  and  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system.  We  are  also  interested 
In  the  corporate  structures  that  support 
these  functions  of  government. 

The  Fifth  Estate  collects  information  from 
both  public  and  private  sources.  We  do  not 
engage  In  clandestine  (illegal)  collection  of 
Information.  The  information  collected  Is 
available  to  researchers,  Journalists,  scholars 
and  other  concerned  citizens. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  production  part 
of  the  intelligence  cycle? 

The  production  process  of  the  Fifth  Estate 
Involves  efficient  management  of  information 
from  collection  to  action  as  well  as  resource 
management.  At  all  steps  In  our  intelligence 
cycle,  we  heed  the  philosophy  of  the  Fifth 
Estate,  which  is  that  we  are  responsible  to 
the  American  people. 

Every  step  in  our  cycle  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism and  change  by  Fifth  Estate  advisors, 
sponsors,  associates,  and  the  American  pub- 
lic at  large. 

How  does  the  Fifth  Estate  analysis  differ 
from  that  of  agencies  serving  the  power  elite? 

Our  analysis  is  a  collective  product  of  the 
Fifth  Estate.  Compartmentalizatlou  of  Icnow- 
ledge  is  eliminated  through  the  development 
of  a  collective  analysis.  Our  analysis  is  done 
from  a  political  (rather  than  technical)  per- 
spective determined  by  the  Fifth  Estate's 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 

How  does  the  Fifth  Estate  disseminate  in- 
formation? 

Education  is  the  major  tactic  of  the  Fifth 
Estate.  Only  through  education  wUl  the 
American  people  develop  the  actions  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  growth  of  techuofasrLsm. 

Our  vehicles  for  dissemination  include  con- 
tacts with  the  mass  media,  publications  of 
various  organizations    (the  Fifth  Estate  is 


non-partisan),  as  well  as  our  own  publica- 
tions. Currently  we  publish  a  quarterly  Jour- 
nal, a  syndicated  column,  and  pamphlets  on 
special  subjects.  Eventually  the  Fifth  Estate 
may  produce  a  mass  pubflcatlon. 

What  kind  of  operation  does  the  Fifth 
Estate  engage  in  to  resist  technofascism? 

Actions  taken  by  the  Fifth  Estate  are  de- 
termined by  what  the  political  reality  is  In 
the  struggle  against  technofascism.  Actions 
may  involve  expose,  public  education,  litiga- 
tion, and  campaigns  designed  to  focus  public 
effort  against  technofascism.  The  Fifth 
Estate  does  not  engage  in  lobbying  for  spe- 
cific legislation,  although  we  have  and  will 
supply  information  to  legislators  on  request. 

The  Fifth  Estate  will  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  oppose  the  growth  of  technofacism. 
However,  we  will  not  engage  in  adventuristic 
clandestine  activities. 

Who  participates  in  the  Fifth  Estate? 

There  are  three  levels  of  involvement  with 
the  Fifth  Estate:  advisors,  sponsors,  and 
campus  and  commxinity  action/research 
groups. 

Advisors  to  the  Fifth  Estate  are  persons 
who  are  outspoken  critics  of  governmental 
and  corporate  policies  who  are  lending  their 
expertise  to  the  Fifth  Estate.  These  advisors 
may  differ  on  specific  issues,  but  these  differ- 
ences only  serve  to  broaden  the  perspective  of 
the  FUth  Estate. 

Sponsors  to  the  Fifth  Estate  are  well  known 
Americans  who  have  lent  their  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  financial  support  to  the  Fifth  Estate. 

The  core  of  the  Fifth  Estate  are  campus 
and  community  based  action/research 
groiips.  Individual  groups  may  use  the  name 
"Counter-Spy"  or  "Fifth  Estate"  as  a  symbol 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  an  alterna- 
tive Intelligence  community. 

Hoxo  will  the  Fifth  Estate  relate  to  other 
organizations? 

Many  of  our  advisors  and  associates  are 
members  of  organizations  engaged  in  resist- 
ing some  aspects  of  technofascism.  While  we 
have  no  official  connection  with  these  orga- 
nizations, co-operation  does  exist  around  spe- 
cific Issues.  We  will  continue  to  relate  to 
similarly  oriented  organizations  as  long  as  the 
relationship  does  not  violate  our  basic  philos- 
ophy of  being  responsible  to  the  American 
people.  Above  all,  the  Fifth  Estate  is  non- 
partisan and  will  not  endorse  any  political 
stance  that  does  not  involve  resistance  to 
technofascism. 

How  is  the  Fifth  Estate  organised? 

The  Fifth  Estate  is  a  community  of  au- 
tonomous organizations  serving  local  and 
national  constituencies.  Decision  making 
within  this  network  is  done  by  consensus  of 
all  groups — the  Fifth  Estate  is  not  a  hlerar- 
chial  organization.  The  Washington  office 
(and.  In  the  futwe,  regional  offices)  serve 
as  resource  centers  for  local  organizations. 

Is  the  Fifth  Estate  a  government  front? 

Although  many  former  intelligence  work- 
ers are  Involved  with  the  Fifth  Estate,  we 
are  In  no  way  connected  to  the  government. 
We  encourage  all  citizens  to  investigate  oiu: 
activities.  Our  organizational  histories,  and 
other  records  are  open  for  public  Inspection. 
Beyond  that  we  merely  ask  that  you  listen 
to  our  words  and  watch  our  actions. 

We  invite  your  comments  and  criticisms  of 
OUT  efforts. 

Does  the  Fifth  Eitate  enist  in  oilier  coun- 
tries? 

The  American  Filth  Estate  encourages  the 
citizens  of  other  countries  suffering  from 
developing  technofascism  to  organize  resist- 
ance to  this  development.  The  Fifth  Estate 
is  not  opposed  to  international  affiliation 
which  does  not  violate  our  philosophy  or 
orgaui<sing  principles.  Technofascism  is  a 
global  problem  and  eventually  global  answers 
to  this  problem  will  be  found.  0»u'  primary 
responsibility,  however,  is  to  building  resist- 
ance to  technofascism  within  America. 

Isn't  the  Fifth  Estate  serving  the  interest 
of  governments  who  are  eiiemies  of  America? 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  rea- 
son for  excessive  secrecy  by  our  government 


is  not  to  prevent  other  governments  from 
having  Information  but  to  prevent  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  having  this  Information. 
Other  governments  know  what  our  govern- 
ment and  corporate  structures  are  doing. 
The  American  public  does  not.  The  Fifth 
Estate  is  not  an  agency  of  any  foreign  power, 
Counter-Spy's  are  only  agents  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 


RETraEMENT  BENEFIT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will  signifi- 
cantly expand  the  retirement  benefit  op- 
portunities for  Federal  employees  with- 
out adding  a  further  burden  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  My  bill  sets  up  a  mechanism 
for  the  creation  of  supplemental  em- 
ployee retirement  accoimts — SERA. 
These  are  tax-deferred  accounts  into 
which  the  Federal  employee  can  con- 
tribute a  portion  of  his  salary  to  be  saved 
for  retirement.  In  most  respects  SERA 
accounts  will  parallel  the  individual  re- 
tii-ement  accounts  established  last  year 
by  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974.  The  employee  can  pay 
into  his  account,  which  will  be  main- 
tained for  him  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, up  to  15  percent  of  his  annual 
pay  or  $1,500,  whichever  is  less.  The 
funds  in  his  Eiccount  are.  tax  deferred 
until  they  are  withdrawn.  They  can  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  employee, 
although  at  that  point  they  would  be- 
come subject  to  the  same  taxes  and  pen- 
alties which  apply  to  individual  retire- 
ment accounts.  This  would  permit  with- 
drawals in  the  event  of  financial  emer- 
gencies. 

If  the  money  is  retained  in  the  account 
until  retirement,  the  employee  at  that 
point  would  have  the  choice  of  withdraw- 
ing it  in  a  lump  sum,  or  buying  an  an- 
nuity with  it  under  a  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  progi-am  will  be  self-sustaining,  ad- 
ministrative costs  coming  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  funds'  investments.  Thus 
SERA  accounts  will  serve  as  a  retirement 
supplement  for  Federal  workers. 

The  SERA  program  will  be  available 
to  all  Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  but  it  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  two  groups  of 
Federal  workers. 

First  are  the  supergrades.  The  salary 
compression  problem  and  the  additional 
problems  this  has  caused  supergrade  em- 
ployees are  matters  of  public  record.  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  ignore  these  prob- 
lems— despite  the  fact  that  the  monetary 
cost  of  resolving  them  would  be  slight— 
at  the  cost  of  sagging  morale  and  in- 
creasing recruitment  problems  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  This  has 
been  graphically  portrayed  by  Washing- 
ton Star  columnist  John  Cramer  in  a  re- 
cent column: 

Thet  Won't  Take  a  Cut  to  $36,000 
(By  John  Cramer) 

At  risk  of  again  being  called  "senile,"  as 
one  highly  articulate  letter  writer  branded 
me  after  an  earlier  column  on  this  subject,  I 
return  once  more  to  that  recent  Comptroller 
Oeuerays  report  on  the  14,700  OS-rfr- 
through-18  federal  career  officials  whose  pay 
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is    frozen — in    some    cases    since    1969 — at 
$36,000. 

The  CG's  basic  point  Is  that  the  freeze,  Im- 
posed by  a  Congress  which  refuses  to  lift  It, 
increasingly  cripples  government  by  denying 
it  good  management. 

The  earlier  column  focused  on  the  large 
I  lumber  of  pay -frozen  officials  who  have  left 
government  for  better-paying  Jobs — or  at- 
tractive retirement  pensions. 

I'll  use  part  of  this  one  to  let  the  CO 
explain,  again  In  his  own  words,  govern- 
ment's truly  enormous  problems  in  recruit- 
ing first-class  replacements  for  the  departed. 
His  report  said : 

A  candidate  refused  to  be  considered  for 
HEW's  position  of  director.  Office  of  Child 
Development,  because  she  was  making  $50,000 
in  the  private  sector. 

In  April  1974,  21  physicians  refused  $36,000 
offers  for  supervisory  research  positions  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Niuneroiis  private  actuaries  declined  the 
GS-18  position  of  chief  actuary  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  because  of  the 
$36,000  salary.  As  of  November  1974,  the  posi- 
tion remained  tmfllled  after  being  vacant  for 
18  months. 

A  scientist  declined  to  accept  a  GS-16  po- 
sition In  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
because  his  university  offered  him  $42,000  to 
stay. 

An  exceptional  candidate  declined  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  $36,000  position  of 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  minerals  and 
mining  to  accept  a  position  with  a  private 
consulting  firm  paying  between  $50,000  and 
$75,000. 

Several  super-grade  positions  iii  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  have  frequently  re- 
mained vacant  for  months,  In  part  because 
of  the  non-competltlve  federal  salaries  for 
highly  speclaUzed  positions. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  had  numerous  highly  quali- 
fied individuals  interested  in  top  manage- 
ment positions  only  to  have  them  reject  the 
Job  offers  after  considering  the  salaries.  In 
Almost  every  case,  when  NASA  did  attract  a 
top-level  man,  be  had  Independent  means. 

When  the  Federal  Energy  Office  began 
staffing  top-level  Jobs  there  were  numerous 
refusals — 36  In  one  period  of  a  few  weeks — 
because  of  the  disparity  between  federal  and 
private  salaries. 

The  CO  quoted  the  1974  American  Man- 
agement Association  report  saying  that  In- 
dustrial management  salaries  increased  a 
cumulative  total  of  36.8  percent  between  1969 
(when  the  $36,000  celling  first  was  Imposed) 
and  the  end  of  1974. 

Also  quoted  was  a  1974  report  by  a  private 
consulting  firm,  saying:  "For  the  past  10 
years,  managerial  salaries  have  Increased  an 
average  of  7  to  8  percent  every  year  In  good 
times  and  In  bad.  It's  likely  that  1975  will 
show  increases  of  about  10  percent." 

And  the  American  Compensation  Associa- 
tion was  quoted  as  saying  that  non-federal 
executive  salaries  went  up  9  percent  In  1974, 
with  proposed  Increases  for  1975  averaging 
9.4. 

Additional  facts  from  the  CG's  report : 

The  $36,000  celling  now  implies  to  all  GS- 
16-through-18  super-grade  rates  except  the 
bottom  two  steps  of  GS-16,  and  extends  into 
the  top  3  steps  of  GS-15. 

The  percentage  of  pay-frozen  supergraders 
climbed  from  18  In  January  1971  to  92  in 
October  1974. 

With  continuing  Inflation,  the  1969  pur- 
chasing power  of  $36,000  had  declined  by 
December  1974  to  $25,020,  wrlth  a  further 
decline  to  $21,942  predicted  by  January  1977. 

The  other  group  which  this  new  pro- 
gram will  particularly  benefit  Is  the 
"temptorary"  Federal  employee,  the  in- 
dividual, most  likely  an  expert  in  a  par- 
ticular field,  who  leaves  private  industry 
to  loin  the  Government  only  for  a  limited 


period  of  time.  Unable  to  build  up  mean- 
ingful civil  service  benefits  in  a  short 
time,  and  possibly  cut  off  from  continu- 
ing private  plan  benefits,  this  individual 
may  end  up  sacrificing  considerable  re- 
tirement income  in  order  to  serve  his 
Country.  A  SERA  account  provides  him 
with  an  opportmiity  to  supplement  that 
retirement  income  by  deferring  part  of 
his  present  salary.  Under  rules  similar 
to  those  for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, tliis  account  can  receive  funds 
from  other  retirement  plans  or  pay  funds 
to  other  plans  when  the  employee  leaves 
Federal  service  without  tax  penalty. 
ThiLs  the  short-term  Government  worker 
can  keep  his  retirement  benefits  intact 
as  he  moves  in  and  out  of  Government 
service. 

I  might  point  out  in  closing  that  my 
proposal  is  by  no  means  unique.  Presently 
some  22  States  have  similar  arrange- 
ments available  for  State  employees  and, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  inputs  into  the  devel- 
opment Of  my  bill  was  similar  legislation 
proposed  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  to  be  a  final  answer  to  civil  service 
and  particularly  supergrade  retirement 
problems.  It  is  by  no  means  that.  Rather 
I  think  it  can  serve  as  an  additional  self- 
supporting  program,  which  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  Got^eiiiment  employees  in 
planning  for  their  retirement. 


MERCHANTS   OF  DEATH   IN   STARS 
AND  STRIPES 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  tliat 
U.S.  arms  sales  have  been  soaring  above 
the  rooftops.  A  trend  is  definitely  evi- 
dent, as  these  figures  show: 

Foreign  military  sales  in  millions 
Fiscal  year: 

1970    $921 

1971    1,644 

1972    3,272 

1073    3,866 

1974    8,263 

In  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal  year 
1975,  we  have  already  sold  $4.6  billion  In 
arms,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  fig- 
ure will  grow  even  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
1974  total  of  $8.2  bllUon. 

In  the  fine  tradition  of  bearers  of  ill 
tidings,  I  will  give  the  good  news  first; 
these  sales,  a  large  part  of  which  are 
going  to  OPEC  members,  are  good  for 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Now  the  bad  news. 

Without  ranking  them  in  order,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  consensus  that  Indo- 
china. Cypiiis.  and  the  Middle  East  are 
the  most  serious  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  today.  If  our  poUcy  is  truly  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  these  areas,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  it;  over  $6.5  billion,  or  79  percent 
of  our  total  arms  sales  last  year  went  to 
countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Add  to  that 
the  $452  million  in  arms  sales  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  we  find  that  almost 
seven-eighths  of  our  total  arms  sales  ai-e 
going  to  the  world's  hottest  spots.  Some- 
one needs  to  inform  the  Pentagon  that 
oil  is  for  spreading  on  troubled  waters, 
not  fires. 

Taken  alone,  the  targets  of  what  is 


apparently  an  aggressive  sales  program 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
enough  to  give  a  reasonable  man  pause. 
There  is.  however,  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  these  rapidly  in- 
creasing sales  have  on  our  own  military 
preparedness.  We  sell  tanks,  yet  the 
Army  tells  ">is  that  it  is  critically  short 
of  tanks;  we  sell  TOW  antitank  missiles, 
while  the  Marines  tell  us  they  do  not  yet 
have  a  full  complement  of  such  weapons; 
and  we  have  already  contracted  to  sell 
overseas  the  F-14  fighter,  an  airplane  so 
new  it  is  not  yet  in  the  active  inventory 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  we  are 
selhng  our  most  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems, our  front  line  of  defense,  around 
the  world  without  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary congressional  oversight.  These 
sales  contracts  are  sohcited,  negotiated, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  many 
cases  without  our  ever  having  found  out 
what  was  happening;  in  no  case  that  I 
aQi  aware  of  has  the  Congress  been  con- 
sulted or  even  informed  of  any  long- 
term  policy  or  policy  changes  regarding 
foreign  arms  sales.  It  is  not  far-fetched 
to  say  that  we  are  watching  a  Franken- 
stein's monster  run  amok,  and  with  about 
as  much  control  over  it  as  the  good  doc- 
tor had  over  his  creation. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  and  took  inven- 
tory. We  must  refuse  to  countenance  the 
development  of  weapons  supported  by 
the  argument  "it  will  be  good  for  sales" 
when  those  sales  lead  to  wais  which 
create  a  demand  for  still  more  weapons 
for  still  more  wars.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  conflicts  of  national  interests  among 
nations  are  inevitable,  these  conflicts 
should  not  be  settled  by  each  side  hav- 
ing recourse  to  its  U.S.-supplied  arms. 

If  the  executive  branch  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  fail  to  exercise  judgment  in  its 
licensing  of  foreign  arms  sales.  Congress 
must  step  in  and  lend  some  sanity  to  this 
loony  practice. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  WAR 
POLICY  IN  INDOCHINA  IS  NOW 
EXPOSED 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
NuNN.  made  public  some  information  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  for  a  long  time; 
that  is,  administration  estimates  as  to 
the  amount  of  aid  the  other  side  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  is  receiving  from  its 
benefactors  in  the  Communist  bloc.  Sen- 
ator NuNN  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of 
us  for  making  available  this  valuable 
tool  for  analysing  our  policy  in  that  area 
vis-a-vis  the  "threat"  posed  from  the 
other  side. 

As  soon  a.s  I  received  these  figures,  I 
sat  down  to  make  my  own  analysis  of 
what  policy  they  represented,  both  on  our 
part  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 
What  I  found  was  that,  since  1970.  Com- 
munist aid  was  directed  toward  economic 
assistance  by  more  than  2  to  1  in  every 
year  but  one.  Conversely,  U.S.  aid  was 
directed  to  military  assistance  by  rough- 
ly the  .same  proportion  in  every  year  for 
which  there  are  comparative  figures,  and 
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the  administration  appears  to  be  trying 
for  that  mark  again  with  Its  $300  mil- 
lion supplemental  request.  I  present  my 
figures  here  for  my  colleagues'  analysis: 

UNITED  STATES  AID  TO  SAIGON 
[Figures  in  millions  oi  current  dollars) 


Hscalyear 

1970 

1971 

Eco- 
ROinic 

517 
488 

1972 

504 

1973 

S42 

1974 

550 

Percental!* 


Mili- 
tary 


Total 


Eco- 
nomic 


MUi- 
tary 


1,432  1,949 

1, 526  2, 014 

1.985  2,489 

2,270  2.812 

1.010  1.560 

1975 "SOO         700  1,200 

1975 -' "500      1,000  1,700 


COMMUNIST  AID  TO  NVN/PRG 


27 

73 

24 

76 

20 

80 

19 

81 

35 

65 

42 

58 

33 

67 

1970 

.       7J5 

205 

935 

78 

n 

1971 

.       755 

315 

1,070 

71 

29 

1972 

.        465 

750 

1,215 

38 

62 

1973 

.       670 

330 

1.000 

67 

33 

1974 

.    1.295 

400 

1,695 

7b 

24 

1  Estimited. 

»  wnti  suppiemental. 

These  figures  show  quite  clearly  that 
it  is  the  United  States  which  has  been 
the  major  flywheel  for  continuing  mili- 
tary conflict  in  Vietnam.  All  of  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  protestations  about 
"peace  with  honor"  and  a  "decent  inter- 
val" for  our  withdrawal  are  exposed  as 
so  miKh  rhetoric  when  it  becomes  time 
to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 

This  must  stop,  and  It  must  stop  right 
now.  The  American  people  are  daily  In- 
dicating their  overwhelming  desire  that 
we  end  our  Involvement  in  this  seeming- 
ly endless  bloodbath.  The  awful  number 
of  people  killed  since  the  Paris  accords 
will  have  to  weigh  on  Henry  Kissinger's 
conscience,  for  any  "commitment"  we 
have  to  continue  this  carnage  was  one 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  they  have  shown  us  that 
they  feel  no  such  commitment. 

The  defeat  of  the  President's  supple- 
mental request  will  be  a  strong  signal 
to  the  administration  that,  now  that  we 
have  the  facts,  we  will  no  longer  ac- 
quiesce In  war  policy  In  the  name  of 
peace.  History  will  no  doubt  judge  us 
harshly  for  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
duped  Into  such  a  policy  for  so  long;  but 
it  may  add  a  kind  footnote  If  we  show 
that,  once  we  knew  exactly  what  we  were 
being  asked  to  do,  we  refused  to  do  it  any 
more. 

I  include  the  following: 

IProm  the  New  York  Tlnies,  Mar.  9, 1975] 

A  Gallup  Poll  Finds  8  Otjt  of  10  Oppose 

More  An>  pcr  Iitdochina 

Nearly  eight  of  every  10  American  adults 
oppose  the  Ford  Administration's  proposal  to 
provide  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  an 
additional  $522-milllon  In  mUitary  aid,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Gallup  poll. 

The  request,  which  has  drawn  opposition 
in  Congress,  was  disfavored  by  78  per  cent 
of  those  polled,  essentially  because  of  a  "fear 
of  relnvolvement  on  a  major  scale,"  the  re- 
search organization  said. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  "the 
American  public  has  a  distinct  aversion  to 
getting  involved  in  any  armed  conflicts," 
the  report  said. 

As  an  example,  the  Gallup  organization 
said,  fewer  Utan  one  In  10  Americans  favor 
military  Intervention  In  the  event  of  another 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 


even  though  Americaois  support  the  Israelis 
by  more  than  five  to  one. 

Sentiment  against  the  additional  mUitary 
assistance  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
was  found  to  be  broadly  based,  with  little 
variation  of  opinion  detected  on  the  basis 
of  the  age,  sex,  educational  level  or  political 
party  affiliation  of  those  polled. 

Of  the  1,666  persons  aged  18  and  older 
questioned  in  350  localities  about  the  pro- 
poeed  bpeudlng,  78  per  cent  voiced  opposition, 
vihile  12  per  cent  backed  it.  Ten  per  cent 
offered  no  opinion. 

Democrats  rejected  the  plan,  eight  to  one, 
with  10  per  cent  undecided.  Among  Republi- 
cans, the  sentiment  was  72  per  cent  against 
18  per  cent  in  favor,  and  10  per  cent  un- 
decided. Independents  were  78  per  cent 
against,  13  per  cent  In  favor,  and  9  per  cent 
undecided. 

The  survey  was  conducted  during  the  week 
•end  o:  Feb.  7-10,  after  President  Ford's  appeal 
on  Jan.  28  that  Congress  appropriate  $300- 
million  in  military  support  for  Saigon  and 
$222-million  more  for  Cambodia  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  this  Jime  30. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AF- 
FIRMS INDOCHINA  LIMITATION 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlis  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  were  concerned  last  month  about  al- 
legations that  some  of  our  military  pilots 
were  being  sent  back  into  combat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  rumors  to  that  effect 
circulating  on  the  west  coast  brought 
many  queries  into  my  office,  and  other 
Members  may  have  had  similar  ex- 
perience. 

I  checked  out  those  stories  cai-efully 
with  the  Air  Force.  As  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, there  is  no  substance  to  these 
allegations.  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
any  of  our  men  are  being  assigned  to 
missions  which  would  violate  the  pro- 
hibition we  wrote  into  law  against  "com- 
bat activities  by  U.S.  military  forces  In 
or  over  or  from  o9  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia." 

I  was  also  concerned,  however,  about 
a  far  broader  issue.  That  is  whether  the 
administration  believes  it  has  author- 
ity to  conduct  combat  activities  In 
Indochina — whether  the  Case-Church 
amendment  which  we  enacted  several 
times  is  still  considered  binding.  I  posed 
this  fimdamental  question  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  in  a  letter  last 
month.  I  asked  him  what  authority  he 
thought  the  administi'ation  had  to  send 
our  men  into  combat  there,  and  whether 
he  thought  the  war  powers  resolution 
superseded  the  legislative  restrictions  on 
Indochina  combat. 

The  answer  I  got  from  tlie  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  not  go  very  far  in  analyzing  the  is- 
sues involved,  but  it  did  make  clear  that 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
"are  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  war  powers 
resolution  docs  not  supersede  the  Case- 
Church  legislation."  They  also  say  they 
do  not  think  new  legislation  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  statutory  prohibition  on 
conduct  of  combat  activities  by  U.S. 
forces  in  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

In  sum,  while  the  response  was  not 
very  dynamic,  it  does  put  the  adminis- 
tration on  record  again  as  stating  that 


our  statutory  prohibition  is  still  In  force 
and  the  resolution  does  not  supersede  It. 
I  think  this  will  come  as  considerable 
solace  to  our  constituents  across  the 
land,  who  react  with  shock  to  any  uiti- 
mation  that  we  might  become  involved 
in  the  Indochina  fighting  again. 

In  order  that  all  of  you  may  have  the 
benefit  of  my  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Schlesinger,  I  would  hke 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  a  letter  to  one  of  my  constit- 
uents on  the  same  subject: 

Pebruart  19,  1975. 
Hon.  James  R.  Scuijesimceh, 
The    Secretary    of    Defense,    the    Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  There  has  been  re- 
cently, as  you  are  aware,  a  flurry  of  rumors 
about  the  possibility  of  relnvolvement  of 
U.S.  mUitary  forces  in  Indochina  combat. 
There  have  been  allegations  that  military 
pUots  were  being  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  for 
missions  that  woiUd  violate  our  statutory 
prohibition  against  combat  activities  by  VS. 
forces  In  North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  There  was  also  last  week's 
flap  in  the  news  about  the  Air  Force  supply 
personnel  being  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to 
monitor  the  flow  of  spare  parts  being  pro- 
vided the  Vietnamese. 

I  have  received  many  queries  about  these 
reports,  as  I  am  sure  have  most  meml>ers  of 
the  Congress.  Our  constituents  are  vitally 
concerned  about  possible  American  reln- 
volvement in  Indochina  combat.  Indeed,  the 
specter  of  such  a  possibUlty  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  raw  nerve,  sensitive  to  any  allega- 
tions, running  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  political  consciousness  of  many  of  our 
citizens. 

1  have  been  assiu'ed  by  the  Air  I^rce  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Liaison  that  mUitary  pUots 
are  not  being  assigned  to  coml>at  missions  In 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  or  Laos.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  about  the  fundamental  issue  of 
exactly  what  legal  authority  exists  for  UJ3. 
military  forces  to  conduct  combat  activities 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

More  specifically,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  beUeve  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution supersedes  legislative  restrictions  on 
Indochina  combat,  such  as  the  Case-Church 
amendment,  and  provides  authority  for 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  combat 
activity  in  Indochla  without  prior  Congres- 
sional approval.  I  need  to  determine  what 
new  legislation  would  be  needed  to  author- 
ize U.S.  forces  to  conduct  combat  activities 
in  Indochina,  or  alternatively,  whether  new 
legislation  is  needed  to  maintain  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  on  the  conduct  of  combat 
acti\lties  by  U.S.  forces  in  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  pro- 
vide me  in  detail  your  views  on  these 
questions. 

Very  sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Lecgett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

General  Co-unstl  or 
THE  Department  of  Dkfense, 
Washington,  D.C,  Febnutry  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Lecgett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lecgett:  Secretary  Schlesinger 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1975,  concerning  the  relationship 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolutlcui  to  the  Case- 
Church  Amendment. 

The  first  question  you  raise  as  to  whether 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  supersedes  the 
Case-Church  legislation  was  asked  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  by  Senators  Fulbiigbt  and 
Church.  Enclosed  are  xeroxed  copies  of  • 
letter  from  Secretary  Kissinger  to  Senator 
Fulbright  dated  December  6.  1873  and  of  a 
letter  from  tbi«  office  to  Senator  Church 
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dated  December  12,  1073,  stating  that  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  are  of 
Mie  opinion  that  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion does  not  supersede  the  Case-Church 
1  :'gislfttlon. 

In  response  to  yoiur  second  question  as 
to  vthether  new  legislation  is  needed  to 
rartintoin  the  statutory  prohibition  on  the 
c.inauct  of  combat  activities  by  US  forces 
ii\  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
!)odia  and  Laos,  our  view  is  that  new  leg- 
■-.lation  is  not  needed.  In  this  connection, 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  Case-Church  Amendment  (P.L. 
!».'l-50)  was  subsequently  re-enacted  six  a<ddl- 
tional  times.  See  P.L.  93-52,  section  108; 
PL.  93-126,  section  13;  P.L.  93-155,  section 
806;  P.L.  93-189,  section  30;  Pi.  93-238, 
section  741;  and  P.L.  93-437,  section  839.  The 
List  two  of  these  Public  Laws  are  the  De- 
partment of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Acts 
for  FY  1974  and  1975,  respectively.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  no  further 
re-enactment  of  this  prohibition  accordingly 
appears  to  be  needed,  in  view  of  the  apparent 
Congressional  interest  in  reaffirming  the 
prohibition  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1976  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Budget  contemplates  the  re-enactment  of 
this  prohibition  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
(p.  345). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  R.  Hoffmann. 


December  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Chitich, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church  :  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  December  4,  1973,  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  that  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  was  not  Intended  to  super- 
sede section  108  of  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion Authority  for  FY  1974  (Pi.  93-62),  as 
amended,  section  307  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1973  (P.L.  93-50) , 
or  section  13  of  the  Department  of  Stat« 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of  1973 
(P.L.  93-126) .  Further,  the  question  of  intent 
is  academic  In  light  of  the  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  section  806  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1974  (Pi.  93-155),  and  the  pendency  of 
Presidential  approval  of  the  Enrolled  Enact- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973, 
which  contains  a  similar  provision  in  section 
30  thereof. 

With  reference  to  your  statement  about 
having  seen  reports,  allegedly  emanating 
from  Pentagon  sources,  suggesting  otherwise, 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  perti- 
nent extracts  on  that  point  from  Secretary 
Schlesinger's  News  Conference  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973. 

Sincerely  yoiurs, 

L.  NiEOERLEHNCR, 

Acting  General  Counsel. 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbrioht, 

Chairman,  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  asked  on  No- 
vember 30  whether  the  Department  believes 
that  the  War  Powers  Resolution  supersedes 
the  legislative  restrictions  such  as  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  on  engagement  by 
United  States  mUitary  forces  in  hostilities 
m  Indochina  (Pi.  93-50,  P.L.  93-52  as  ex- 
tended by  P.L.  93-118  and  93-124,  Pi.  93-126, 
aad  P.L.  93-155). 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  does  not  supersede  or  otherwise 
modify  those  legislative  restrictions.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  consistent  with  the  weight 
of  Congressional  Interpretation  of  this 
Resolution. 

Wwm  regards, 

Henry  A.  Kissincgr. 


Pebritart  26,  1975. 
Ms.  S^rtha  Btince, 
Yuba  City,  Calif. 

Dear  Ms.  Bxtnce:  I  am  writing  in  responije 
to  your  recent  letter  concerning  Herb  Caen's 
column  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
January  20th  about  mUitary  pilots  traveling 
to  Southeast  Asia  on  a  Pan  Am  flight. 

I  have  checked  this  story  carefiUly  with 
the  Air  Force.  I  have  been  personally  assured 
that  they  are  not  assigning  any  pilots  to  mis- 
sions that  would  be  In  violation  of  our  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  "combat  activities 
by  United  States  military  forces  In  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  aiid  Cambodia." 

I  have  also  been  told  that  military  pilots 
could  have  been  aboard  airline  flights  for 
rotation  to  assignments  in  East  Asia  which 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  granted  a  special 
exemption  allowing  DoD  to  transport  mili- 
tary personnel  on  official  orders  to  overseas 
locations  via  scheduled  airline  flights,  rather 
than  contract  flights,  between  December  1, 
1974  and  March  31,  1975.  Thus  it  Is  possible 
that  military  pUots  could  have  departed  San 
Francisco  alrp(M*t  on  official  orders  and  in 
cIvUian  clothes  In  early  January,  headed  for 
tureas  as  ThaUand,  Guam  or  Okinawa,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Herb  Caen  column. 

In  any  event,  the  key  question  Is  whether 
any  of  our  military  personnel  are  being  as- 
signed to  missions  that  violate  the  law.  There 
is  some  dispute  about  exactly  what  the 
phrase  "combat  activities"  means.  The  Air 
Force  has  been  interpreting  It  to  exclude 
reconnaissance,  and  they  have  been  flying 
some  reconnaissance  missions  over  Vietnam 
that  some  of  us  consider  of  dubious  validity. 
However,  the  Air  Force  has  assured  me  that 
strike  or  other  flights  that  would  obviously 
be  "combat  activities"  are  not  being  con- 
ducted. I  feel  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  validity  of  thU  assurance  unless 
or  untu  I  get  concrete  Information  to  the 
contrary. 

You  may  also  have  heard  that  the  Air 
Force  has  17  supply  personnel  in  South  Viet- 
nam. According  to  DoD,  they  are  needed  to 
oversee  the  transfer  and  movement  of  spare 
parts  being  provided  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.  They  began  arriving  January  31st  and 
are  expected  to  leave  within  three  to  four 
weeks. 

I  hope  this  information  helps  to  allay  your 
concern  about  the  potential  relnvolvement 
of  United  States  forces  in  "combat  activities" 
In  Indochina.  Please  rest  assured  that  we  here 
wUl  Investigate  as  fully  as  possible  any  alle- 
gations to  that  effect  and  do  our  utmost  to 
ensvu^  that  our  statutory  prohibition  re- 
mains in  force  and  Is  observed. 
Very  sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Legoett, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan.  20, 
1975] 
Pacific  Tell  and  Tell 
Here  we  go  again?  If  you've  been  reading 
the  fine  print  (and  the  large)  and  listening 
to  the  rumors,  you  have  to  flgure  the  VS.  Is 
gettUig  deeply  involved  again  In  the  Viet- 
nam-Cambodia fighting— in  the  same  old 
"secret"  way.  Scrap  of  evidence  on  the  local 
front:  Earlier  this  month,  a  Pan  Am  747  left 
S.F.  for  the  Far  East  with  almost  every  seat 
taken,  mostly  by  men— and  since  747s  seldom 
fly  full  In  January,  there  had  to  be  an  ex- 
planation. There  is:  The  men  are  military 
pilots,  members  of  three  U.S.  squadrons, 
traveling  to  Southeast  Asia  in  civilian 
clothes,  per  official  orders.  They  looked  un- 
happy and  are.  "We  don't  like  this  a  damn 
bit,"  in  the  words  of  one  pilot,  who  added 
the  forlorn  cliche,  "We  J\ist  wish  the  public 
knew  what  was  going  on"  . .  .  Since  this  story 
win  be  denied  by  the  military,  as  usual,  It 
won't  be  easy. 


INTERIOR  COMMITTEE  VOTES  OUT 
AN  ELK  HILLS  BILL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  an  Elk 
Hills  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  In- 
terior Committee.  The  following  explains 
the  bill. 

H.R.  49  authorizes  the  Secretai*y  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  national  oil  and 
gas  reserves  on  public  lands  and  tn  sub- 
mit proposed  plans  to  Congress  for  de- 
velopment and  production  of  oil  and 
gas  from  such  resei-ves  in  any  of  the 
contiguous  48  States.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Defense 
Department  before  taking  over  any  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  in  the  lower 
48  States.  These  are  NPR  No.  1— Elk 
Hills — and  NPR  No.  2 — Buena  Vistft— 
in  CaJifomla,  and  NPR  No.  3— Teapot 
Dome — in  Wyoming.  Of  these  only  Elk 
Hills  has  appreciable  amounts  of  oil  and 
gas  remaining.  Navy  estimates  up  to  1.5 
billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  plus  a  con- 
siderable amomit  of  natural  gas  reserves 
in  Elk  Hills. 

The  bill  requires  the  proposed  produc- 
tion plans  from  any  of  these  reserves 
must  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
Congress  and  to  lie  before  Congress  for 
60  days.  Such  plans  cannot  be  imple- 
mented if  either  body  of  Congress  adopts 
a  resolution  disagreeing  with  the  pro- 
posal. While  the  subcommittee  does  not 
attempt  to  spell  out  a  detailed  plan  of 
production,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  need 
of  protecting  the  public  Interest  in  the 
development  of  many  resen'es,  but  par- 
ticularly from  Elk  Hills. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas 
In  Elk  Hills  is  owned  by  Standard  Oil 
of  California  which  has  a  unit  plan  con- 
tract with  Navy.  The  balance — 79  per- 
cent— is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  an  operating  contract  exist- 
ing between  Navy  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  latter  was  designated  as  the 
operator  of  the  field.  However,  the  terms 
of  this  contract  permit  cancellation  and 
on  February  14  Standard  notified  Navy 
that  they  were  exercising  their  right  of 
cancellation.  Whether  Navy  or  another 
Federal  agency  manages  Elk  Hills,  a  new 
operating  contract  must  be  negotiated 
with  another  company. 

The  committee  In  order  to  protect  In- 
dependent refiners  In  California  requires 
that  oil  and  gas  produced  and  sold  from 
a  reserve  must  be  offered  through  com- 
petitive bids,  for  a  year's  duration,  and 
in  amounts  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  small  and  large  refiners  alike.  In 
addition,  the  bill  requires  that  pipe- 
lines be  operated  as  common  carriers 
outside  of  the  Elk  Hills  or  other  reserves 
If  they  convey  oil  or  gas  produced  on  the 
resei-ve. 

Navy  testified  that  production  from 
Elk  Hills  could  begin  in  60  days  and  be 
brought  up  to  160,000  barrels  per  day  in 
less  than  1  year  and  to  a  peak  of  300,000 
barrels  per  day  within  30  months.  Testi- 
mony by  others  suggested  the  maximum 
rate  of  production  could  be  raised  much 
quicker. 

AvailabiUty  of  drilling  rigs,  pipe  and 
other  necessary  supplies  coiild  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  administration  through 
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priority  orders  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
curement Act  as  Is  being  done  with  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  construction. 

HJl.  49  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  explore  NPR 
No.  4  in  Alaska  and  to  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  tlie  findings.  The  bill  also 
declares  that  no  plan  for  production 
from  tWs  Alaskan  reserve  could  be  im- 
plemented until  Congress  takes  further 
action.  The  committee  believes  that  it  is 
necessary  to  explore  the  Alaskan  reserve 
to  determine  the  amounts  of  oil  and  gas 
available  but  we  do  not  beheve  it  is  time- 
ly or  wise  to  permit  leasing  or  any  other 
fonn  of  development  except  exploration. 
Transportation  of  any  oil  or  gas  from 
this  Alaskan  reserve  would  have  to  await 
future  construction  of  a  new  pipeline  or 
a  connection  with  the  proposed  Alyeska 
line.  Either  is  4  to  6  years  in  the  oflSng. 
Meanwhile,  the  committee  believes  pro- 
duction from  Elk  Ilills  or  other  reserves 
In  the  contiguous  43  States  could  pro- 
ceed. 

Plnally,  testimony  by  Navy  and  others 
revealed  that  draining  problems  exist  at 
Elk  Hills.  In  our  judgment  the  Nation's 
need  for  domestic  production  of  oil  and 
gas  is  of  primai7  importance  to  allevi- 
ate shortages  and  assist  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  following 
dates: 

In  the  93d  Congress:  December  18, 
1973,  December  20,  1973,  December  21, 

1973,  January  17.  1974,  Januaiy  22,  1974, 
Januai-y  25,  1974,  January  28,  1974,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1974,  February  4,  1974,  Febru- 
ary 5. 1974,  February  28,  1974.  March  14, 

1974,  March  15, 1974. 

In  the  94th  Congiess:  February  6, 1975, 
February  21.  1975. 

February  28,  1975,  discussion  and 
markup  in  subcommittee. 

March  13,  1975,  markup  In  full  com- 
mittee, recorded  vote  32  to  0. 

Text  of  H.R.  49  as  approved  by  the 
committee: 

That  In  order  to  develop  petroleum  re- 
serves, of  tbe  United  States  wblcb  need  to 
b©  regvUated  In  a  manner  to  meet  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  national  defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  estab- 
Vah.  national  petroleum  reserves  on  any  r«- 
■erved  or  unreserved  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  (except  lands  In  tbe  National 
Park  System,  the  NaUonal  WUdlife  System, 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System,  areas 
now  under  review  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Wilderness  System  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  and 
lands  in  Alaska  other  than  those  In  Naval 
Petroleum  Beserve  #4) . 

Sec.  2.  No  national  petroleum  reserve  that 
Includes  all  or  part  of  an  existing  naval 
petroleimi  reserve  shall  be  established  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  when  so  established,  the  por- 
tion of  such  naval  reserve  Included  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exchided  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Upon  the  Inclu.Uon  in  a  national  petroleum 
reserve  of  any  land  which  Is  in  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  any  equipment,  facilities,  or  other 
property  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  used 
in  operations  on  the  land  so  Included  and 
any  recwds,  maps,  exhibits,  or  other  In- 
formational data  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  land  so  in- 
cluded shall  be  transferred  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior who  shall  thereafter  be  authorized  to 
use  them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

xVCb. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  assvmie 
the  responsibUities  and  functions  of  the  Sec- 
creiary  of  the  Navy  under  any  contract  which 
now  exists  with  respect  to  activities  on  a 
naval  petroleum  reserve  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  oU  and  gas  In  the  national 
petroleum  reserves  In  the  contiguous  forty- 
eight  states  established  piu-suant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  be  developed  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Phall  use 
competitive   bidding   procedures   with   prior 
public  notice  of  not  less  than  30  days  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  any  contract,  lease, 
or  operating  agreement  for  development  and 
production  of  oU  and  gas  from  a  national 
petroleum  reserve.  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  also  plans  for  the  development  of 
eacli  area  of  the  naUonal  petroleum  reserves 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
but  BhaU  not  become  effective  until  sixty 
days  after  final  notice  has  been  published 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  (not  counting 
days  on  which  either  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  for  three 
consecutive  days  or  more)  and  then  only  if 
neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the 
Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
Each  proposed  plan  of  development  and  each 
amendment  thereof  shaU  explain  in  detail 
the  method  of  development  and  production 
proposed,    shall    provide    for    disposal    and 
transportation  of  the  oU  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  and  shaU  give  fiUl  and  equal 
<H)portunlty  for  development  of  or  acquisi- 
tion of,  or  exchange  for.  the  oU  and  gas  by 
qualified  persons  including  malcw  and  Inde- 
pendent producers  or  refiners  alike.  Kach  pro- 
posed plan  of  development  by  the  Secretary 
sliall  also  explain  the  relative  need  for  de- 
veloping the  oil  and  gas  resources  in  order 
to  meet  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
compared  with  the  need  for  prohibiting  such 
development  in  order  to  further  some  other 
public  Interest. 

(b)  Any  oU  or  gas  produced  from  such 
petroleimi  reserves,  except  such  oU  or  gas 
which  is  either  exchanged  in  similar  quanti- 
ties for  convenience  or  increased  efficiency  of 
transportation  with  persons  or  the  govern- 
ment of  an  adjacent  foreign  state,  or  which 
Is  temporarily  exported  for  convenience  or 
Increased  efficiency  of  transportation  across 
ports  of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  and  re- 
enters the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
aU  of  the  limitations  and  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  (Act  of  Dec.  30,  1069;  83  Stat.  841)  and. 
In  addition,  before  any  oU  or  gae  subject  to 
this  section  may  be  exported  under  the  limi- 
tations and  licensing  requirement  and  pen- 
alty and  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  the  President 
must  make  and  publish  an  express  finding 
that  such  exports  wUl  not  diminish  the  total 
quality  or  quantity  of  oil  and  gas  available  to 
the  United  States  and  are  In  the  national 
Interest  and  are  In  accord  with  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorteed  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  oil  and  gas  which  is  produced  from  the 
National  Petrolemn  Reserves  and  which  Is 
o^raed  by  the  United  States.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  Issued  by  competitive  bidding,  they 
shall  be  for  periods  of  not  more  than  one- 
year's  duration,  and  In  amounts  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  wUl  not  exceed  those 
which  can  be  effectively  handled  by  the 
purchasers. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  explore  for  oil 
and  gas  on  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
and  he  shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on 
his  plan  for  exploration  of  such  Reserve: 
Provided,  That  no  development  leading  to 
production  shall  be  undertaken  imless  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 


(e)  Any  pipeline  which  carries  oU  or  gas 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum  re- 
serves shall  be  subject  to  the  common  carrier 
provisions  of  Section  28(r)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  449) ,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  Section  185),  regardless  of  vhether 
the  pipeline  crosses  public  lands. 


SAVE   RnLIJONS:    REDUCE   CHACJF- 
FEURED  LIMOUSINES 

■  (Mr.  NEAL  a^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
again  introduced  legislation  cosponsored 
by  49  of  my  colleagues  v/hlch  would  dias- 
tically  reduce  the  use  of  chauflfeured 
limousines  within  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  save  the  American  tax- 
payers $13  million  a  year  without  causing 
diminished  effectiveness  of  Government, 
although  entailing  some  little  inconven- 
ience, perhaps,  for  chauffeured  Wash- 
Ingtonians  of  high  and  not  so  high  estate. 
The  limousine  bUl  essentially  would 
accomplish  four  things: 

First,  it  would  reduce  from  an  esti- 
mated 800  to  about  27  the  number  of 
Government  officials  in  the  Washington 
area  who  are  provided  chauffeur  driven 
cars. 

Second,  with  the  exception  of  the  27, 
It  would  end  the  practice  of  chauffeuring 
Government  officials  from  their  homes 
to  theh-  jobs,  and  vice  versa.  That  prac- 
tice is  forbidden  by  present  law,  but  im- 
fortunately  it  Is  violated  many  times 
each  day  right  here  in  Washington. 

Third,  It  would  provide  that  when  cars 
are  needed  for  official  business,  such  as 
coming  to  Congress  to  testify  on  a  bill, 
the  needed  transportation  could  be  pro- 
vided by  an  agency  pool;  but  no  car  could 
be  assigned  to  the  exclusive  use  of  anv 
official  other  than  the  27  listed  as  exemp- 
tions. Those  eligible  for  ch«iffeur-drlven 
cars  would  be  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  members  of  ttie  Cabinet,  the 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  tlie 
Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers and  whips  of  boUi  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Pomth,  the  bill  would  set  an  example 
for  the  American  people,  who  rightfully 
are  not  disposed  to  endure  personal 
sacrifice  as  long  as  the  Government  is 
squandering  money  and  fuel. 

Ordinary  citizens  no  longer  believe 
that  public  officials  are  entitled  to  a 
lifestyle  far  above  that  of  ordinary  cit- 
izens. To  place  them  in  the  back  of 
chauffeured  limousines  is  an  act  of  ar- 
rogance which  breeds  public  contempt 
for  all  Government  officials,  most  of 
whom  have  to  fight  traffic  just  like 
everybody  else.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me 
that  obedience  to  the  law  la  especially 
incumbent  upon  those  who  write,  admin- 
ister, and  enforce  the  law. 

While  Congress  itself  has  many  faults. 
It  is  relatively  free  of  limousine  abuse.  If 
Congress  followed  the  policy  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  all  535  Members,  their 
administrative  assistants,  and  the  staff 
directors  and  chief  clerks  of  every  con- 
gressional committee  would  be  chauf- 
feured around  like  potentates. 
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There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to 
tighten  up  on  this  bureaucratic  extrav- 
agance. With  unemployment  above  8 
percent,  and  the  budget  deficit  expected 
to  be  more  than  $52  billion,  surely  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  White  House  staff,  members  of 
tha  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Under  Sec- 
retaries, Assistant  Secretaries,  and  As- 
sistants to  the  Assistant  and  Under  Sec- 
retaries will  give  up  their  exclusive 
ciiauffeur-driven  cars  and  limousines. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
MORATORIUM  OF  PRINCIPAL  AND 
INTEREST  PAYMENTS  ON  FED- 
ERAL LOANS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  throughout 
our  country  are  being  confronted  with  a 
variety  of  urgent  and  serious  concerns, 
one  of  which  is  a  matter  of  economic 
survival.  Due  to  inflation  and  the  reces- 
sion, msiny  colleges  find  that  they  do  not 
generate  enough  revenues  to  maintain 
payments  on  previous  financial  obliga- 
tions. Our  continuing  declining  economy 
is  also  affecting  the  enrollment  prospects 
for  many  of  these  Institutions. 

In  order  that  our  smaller  colleges  and 
universities  survive  this  very  austere  pe- 
riod In  our  Nation's  history.  I  have  intro- 
duced l^lslation  today  that  would  pro- 
vide for  a  moratorium  of  principal  and 
Interest  pasmients  on  Federal  loans  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  Rather 
than  witness  the  fall  of  these  institu- 
tions, I  ask  that  my  coUeagues  favor- 
ably consider  the  postponement  of  pay- 
ment on  Federal  loans  where  circum- 
stances indicate  the  institution  is  in  a 
crisis  situation.  I  do  not  seek  forgive- 
ness of  any  financial  obligations.  My  bill 
provides  for  a  3 -year  moratorium  of 
payments  on  Federal  loans  that  were  se- 
cured imder  title  in  or  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
and  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950. 

This  legislation  does  not  represent  a 
long  range  solution  of  financial  difficul- 
ties or  declining  enrollment,  but  it  does 
provide  temporai-y  reUef  as  these  Insti- 
tutions take  initial  steps  to  resolve  their 
difficulties  Instead  of  being  forced  to 
close  their  doors.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not abandon  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  at  a  time  when  they  require 
our  utmost  understanding  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  urge  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  I  Introduced  today,  HM. 
4863,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

HJl.  4863 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  pasrments  on  Federal 
loans  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
during  the  period  which  begins  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ends  3 
years  thereafter,  no  institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation which  is  In  serlotis  financial  distress 
and  applies  to  the  Commissioner  at  such 
time.  In  such  form,  and  with  such  Informa- 
tion and  assurances  as  the  Commissioner 
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may  require  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Com- 
missioner's functions  imder  this  Act,  shaU 
be  required,  with  respect  to  any  obligation 
on  any  loan  to  such  Institution  under  title 
ni  (W  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963,  or  imder  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  to  make  payments, 
which  would  otherwise  be  due  during  such 
period,  of  accrued  Interest  and  principal,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
accrual  during  such  period  of  interest  on 
such  loan,  or  the  obligation  to  make  pay- 
ment.s  of  accrued  Interest  and  principal  with 
re&pect  to  such  loan  at  the  end  of  such  pe- 
riod. 

( b )  No  application  under  this  section  shall 
be  approved  unless  it  Includes  such  infor- 
mation, terms,  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner finds  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the 
Commissioner's  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  unless  the  applicant  agrees  to  disclose 
such  financial  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  sources  or  causes  of  Its  financial 
distress  and  other  Information  relating  to  Its 
use  of  its  financial  resources. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  such  an  Institution  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)  (f)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Faculties  Act  of  1963, 

(b)  the  term  "serious  financial  dlBtresB" 
means  such  term  as  defined  in  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  and 

(c)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


CONGRESSMAN  MURPHY  COMNfEM- 
ORATES  ST.  PATRICK 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  time  of 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  for  me  and 
for  all  Irishmen.  It  is  also  a  joyous  cele- 
bration for  Irish  and  non-Irish  alike 
throughout  the  world. 

St.  Patrick's  actual  birthdate  is  im- 
known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
approximately  AD.  380.  His  childhood 
was  marked  by  tragedy,  as  he  was  kid- 
napped by  Irish  outlaws  and  sold  as  a 
slave  when  only  16.  However,  his  dedi- 
cation to  religion  and  his  deteixriination 
to  help  others  prompted  him  to  escape 
to  Gaul  and  there  become  a  priest. 

His  priesthood  soon  led  him  back  to 
his  own  land  where  he  devoted  his  ca- 
reer to  the  problems  of  Uie  Irish  people. 
His  work  in  helping  the  spiritually  lost 
and  curing  the  physically  ill  earned  him 
In  the  year  AX).  432  the  position  of 
bishop,  the  first  such  honor  In  Ireland's 
history.  It  was  only  1  year  later  that 
St.  Patrick  was  named  the  apostle  to 
Ireland. 

During  his  more  than  20  years  as 
bishop,  St.  Patrick  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  building  of  a  strong  foun- 
dation for  Christianity.  A  major  accom- 
plishment was  the  foimding  of  365 
churches,  most  of  whose  priests  he  per- 
sonally ordained.  But  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment was  the  extending  of  a 
deep  and  personal  concern  and  total  de- 
votion to  the  people  of  his  land. 

Today,  the  commemoration  of  St. 
Patrick  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
feasts  and  one  which  unites  all  those 
who  are  Ii'ish  by  heritage  or  in  spirit. 
For  St.  Patrick  remains  a  vibrant  sym- 
bol for  that  which  Is  Irish.  The  customs 
and  tradltloas — ^Indeed,  the  contribution 


of  the  Ii-lsh  to  America  has  surely  been 
the  fulfillment  of  his  spirit  In  this  Ismd. 
The  strengthening  of  family  life,  the 
Christian  ethic,  the  pride  and  vitaUty 
of  this  people  have  Immeasurably  en- 
riched this  Nation. 

These  very  quaUtles  are  required  to- 
day to  reconcile  the  tragic  di\'isions 
which  separate  countryman  from  coim- 
trymo.n  in  Northern  Ireland.  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  an  appropriate  occasion  ret  only 
to  .salute  the  Iiish-Americans  for  the 
imique  cultural  heiitage  with  wluch  our 
own  Nation  has  been  gifted.  But  it  is  a 
timely  occasion  to  reaffirm  those  bonds 
which  unite  all  Irishmen  in  the  spirit  of 
St.  Patrick  to  a  new  birth  of  unity  and 
peace. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  CHALLENGED 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  effort  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  discrimination  has  been  led  many 
times  by  Government  employees.  In  this 
particular  case,  Irving  W.  Bevans,  a 
GS-5  employee  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration is  claiming  age  discrimination 
citing  the  law  In  Public  Law  93-259: 
"All  personnel  actions  affecting  em- 
ployees *  •  ♦  shall  be  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age."  I  think  the 
following  article  from  the  Federal  Times 
will  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  of 
us  who  have  fought  discrimination  at  all 
levels. 

[From  tlie  Federal  Times,  Feb.  6,  1975] 

VA  Employee  Chaixencfs  Ace  Discrimina- 
tion  Statute 

Washington. — An  employee  has  challenged 
the  concept  that  a  worker  cannot  claim  age 
discrimination  unless  he  Is  40  to  65  years 
old. 

Local  1151  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  In  New  York  is  back- 
ing a  suit  filed  by  Irving  w.  Bevans,  a  GS-5 
employee  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Bevans  claims  he  was  denied  a  promotion 
because  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. He  is  38. 

Harry  H.  Zucker,  Local  1I5I  president,  said 
that  "the  government,  undoubtedly  win  con- 
tend that  employees  only  may  seek  reUef 
based  on  age  discrimination  if  they  are  40  to 
65  years  old." 

Zucker  uncovered  a  statement  contained  In 
a  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
port which  Indicated  that  su<^  a  limitation 
existed. 

He  said  the  government  may  use  this  as  a 
reason  for  requestli^g  dismissal  of  Bevans' 
suit. 

He  added  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
involved — Public  Law  93-269 — was  clear  on 
the  question  of  age  discrimination : 

"All  personnel  actions  affecting  employees 
.  .  .  shaU  be  free  from  any  discrimination 
based  on  age,"  Section  15  va)  of  that  law 
reads. 

"Let's  emphasize  the  word  an,"  he  said. 

Anticipating  that  federal  attorneys  may 
try  to  use  the  House  committee  report  In 
their  arguments,  he  said : 

"To  allow  free  and  unfettered  excursions 
Into  committee  reports  and  the  so-called 
legislative  history  where  the  language  of  the 
statute  is  clear  not  only  creates  a  body  of 
law,  which  is  now  you  see  It.  now  you  dont, 
but  is  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
Article  1  Section  7  of  the  Constitution  whlcb 
sets  forth  tbe  method  for  legislating. 

"Since  when  do  we  legislate  by  committee 
reports?,"  he  asked. 
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Bevaus  had  iapplied  for  a  conlr.t-rt  repre- 
sentative Job  at  the  VA  regional  omce  in 
New  York  City  during  inid-1974. 

He  said  there  were  58  such  positions  avail- 
able and  that  he  qunlifled  bti.t  was  not 
Jhot  en. 

Ziicv-er  said  that  Bevans  was  "cuo  old  to 
be  a  Vietnam  veteran,  and  slnc;c  the  VA 
seemed  only  interested  In  that  group  of  citi- 
zens. Bevana  was  denied  promotion  on  ac- 
count of  age.** 

The  suit  was  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Oour'.  of  Southern  New  York  ou  January 
17. 

Zi!clcer  will  appear  as  a  "friei'.d  of  the 
court"  on  behalf  of  Bevans. 

The  government  has  60  days  fmm  the  date 
of  filing  to  (^peal. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  2J 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vireiuia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recop.d  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
plan  to  offer  a  number  of  strengthening 
amendments  aimed  at  making  this  bill 
at  least  minimally  effective. 

The  following  amendments,  numbered 
1  through  7,  are  set  forth  to  qualify  for 
the  necessary  time  to  present  them  to 
the  House  during  the  amending  nrocess 
for  HR.  25: 

Amendment  No.  1 

P.\j,s  210,  line  6,  strike  out  •  515(b)  (19), 
and  515 (d)  of  this  Act."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  615(b)  (19)  of  this  Act  No 
such  permit  shall  be  l.'ssued  on  or  aft-er  such 
date  (if  enactment  for  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  a  steep  slope  (as  defined  In 
section  S15(d)  (4) )  or  on  any  mountain, 
ridge,  hill,  or  other  geographical  configura- 
tion which  contains  t.uch  a  steep  slope.'* 

P.%ge  238,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the 
following: 

"(4)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration does  not  Include  mining  on  any  steep 
slope  (aa  defined  in  section  615(d)(4))  or 
on  any  mountain,  ridge,  hill,  or  other  geo- 
graphical configuration  which  cont.itns  such 
a  steep  slope." 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  2 

P  Ke  266,  after  line  3,  insert  tiie  :ol  lowing 
new  subsection: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  underground  mines 
ojiened  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  the  maximum  extent  physically  and 
technologically  possible  and  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  miners,  Incorporate  practices  of 
bact.->towing  or  retbrning  to  mine  voids,  all 
mine  wastes  and  coal  processing  plant  tail- 
ings;" 

And   redesignate   the   following   paragraph* 
accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  3 

Pa^^e  256,  line  11,  nfter  the  perir.d.  iiuert 
tlio  Ifillowlng: 

"No  coal  mine  wastes  such  &3  coal  fines 
and  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  mate- 
rlaLs  in  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
wable  dam  or  Impoundment." 

Page  267,  line  2,  after  the  period,  insert 
tiie  following: 

"No  coal  mine  wastes  such  as  coal  fines 
and  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
wa:>t.e  dam  or  Impoundment." 

Amendment  No.  4 
Page  336,  line  8,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sbc.  718.  (a)  In  those  Instances  in  which 


the  surface  owner  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  sur- 
face co.Tl  mining  operations  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  the  owner  of  said 
mineral  estate,  the  application  for  a  permit 
shall  include  the  written  consent  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  ."surface  lands  in- 
volved and  any  person  who  holds  an  Interest 
in  such  surface  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  le.s5.ecs  of  said  surface. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  the  mlnerpl 
estaia  proposed  to  be  mined  by  the  surface 
mining  operations  a?id  the  surface  is  owned 
by  the  same  person  and  there  exists  an  in- 
terest in  the  surface  in  the  form  of  lease  or 
permit,  the  application  for  a  permit  shall 
include  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surf;ice  coal  mining  op- 
erations on  such  land. 

(c)  No  owner  shall  evict  a  lessee  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  surface  mining  with- 
out a  minimum  of  one  year's  notice  and 
without  providing  Just  compensation  for  any 
improvements  of  said  lessees.  If  the  owner 
and  said  lessees  are  unable  to  reach  just 
agreement  on  Just  compensation,  the  district 
court  In  which  the  said  surface  area  is  lo- 
cated shall  have  jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  cw  diversity  of 
citizenship  to  consider  and  decide  any  action 
filed  by  les.sees  to  determine  such  compensa- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  S 

Pase  263,  line  15,  after  the  word  "cut", 
strike  all  through  the  v/ord  "met'"  on  line 
22,  inclusive. 

Amendment  No.  6 
Page  294.  line  21,  strike  the  words  "bound- 
aries of  any  national  forest"  and  Insert  the 
following:  "the  National  Forest  System". 

Amendment  No.  7 

Page  256,  line  12,  strike  subsection  (14)  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(14)  segregate  all  acid-forming  materials, 
toxic  materials,  and  materials  constituting  a 
fire  hazard  and  promptly  bury,  cover,  com- 
pact, and  Isolate  such  materials  during  the 
mining  and  reclamation  process  to  prevent 
contact  with  gpround  water  systems  and  to 
prevent  leaching  and  pollution  of  surface 
or  subsurface  waters;" 


GENESIS  OF  THE  AD  HOC  ADVISORY 
GROUP:  FOXJR  CENTTJRIES  OP 
STRUGGLE 

(Mi-.  BENTTEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BENTTEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
com-se  of  this  session  the  Joint  Advisory 
Group  on  the  Improvement  of  Common- 
wealth Status  for  Puerto  Rico,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  will,  I 
trust,  submit  to  tliis  Congress  a  bill 
drafted  to  clarify  and  formalize  a  com- 
pact of  permanent  union  between  Puer- 
to Rico  and  the  United  States.  The  Puer- 
to Rican  membership  of  that  group  has 
already  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
mainland  members,  a  draft  which  iden- 
tifies the  main  changes  and  readjust- 
ments we  hope  to  incorporate  in  the 
present  arrangement.  The  draft  under- 
takes to  f'olly  achieve  the  commitment 
that — 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  constitute  an 
autonomous  body  politic  organized  by  their 
own,  free  and  sovereign  will  and  In  common 
agreement  with  the  United  States  under  the 


Juridtcial  structiu-e  and  official  name  of  the 
Free  Associated  State  (Commonwealth)  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  autonomy  rests  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  common  citizenship, 
common  defense  and  secmity,  common 
trade,  common  currency,  and  common 
identification  with  the  ba.sic  values  of 
democratic  life  which  have  been  the 
guidelines  of  a  fruitful  a.ssociation  of  76 
years. 

The  San  Juan  Star  of  Sunday.  March 
9,  carried  in  brilliant  synthesis  the  his- 
tory of  the  Commonv-ealth  movement 
over  the  last  four  decades.  The  author. 
Earl  P.  Hansen,  is  a  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  social  sciences,  explorer,  and  writer 
presently  hving  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe 
the  Members  of  this  House  wiU  appre- 
ciate a  background  which  traces  the  con- 
tributions of  President  Roosevelt,  Rex- 
ford  G.  Tugwell,  and  Earnest  Gruening, 
three  outstanding  men  who,  together 
with  Luis  Munoz  Marin  and  other  lead- 
ers of  Puerto  Rico,  helped  create  this  re- 
ality of  the  present  and  this  hope  for  the 
future  which  we  call  the  Estado  Libre 
Asociado  de  Puerto  Rico  or  Pi'ee  Associ- 
ated State  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  article  follows: 
Oenesis   of  the  Ad  Hoc   Advisor  r   Gaour: 

Political   otatus   Is  Now   Deb.\tld   Mop.e 

Hotly  Than  Ever  in  Pufrto  Rico 
(By  Earl  Parker  Hanson) 

Nations  have  done  various  thUigs  to  solve 
the  problems  arising  from  the  fact  that  colo- 
nialism— since  It  no  longer  pays  dividends — 
is  now  obsolete  and  must  be  abolished. 
The  British  dished  o'lt  independence  In 
wholesale  lots,  at  times  on  terms  and  in 
shapes  manufactured  in  London  without 
consulting  the  recipients.  The  collapse  of  the 
Caribbean  Federation,  the  things  that  hap- 
pened in  Rhodesia,  and  the  present  troubles 
in  the  Beewee  (British  West  Indies) )  island 
of  Anguilla,  Indicate  that  things  didn't  al- 
ways work  out  as  well  as  they  might.  France 
set  out  to  Integrate  her  overseas  possessions 
as  parts  of  Greater  Prance — more  or  less  in 
the  manner  In  which  many  Puerto  Ricans 
today  envision  statehood — but  the  Algerian 
troubles  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  (which  we 
took  over  when  Prance  couldn't  handle  it  any 
longer)  show  that  that  procedure  also  had  its 
faults.  During  the  19608,  the  Dutch  granted 
their  colonies  an  autonomy  which,  in  several 
ways,  goes  far  beyond  even  that  now  re- 
quested by  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on 
Puerto  Rico.  I  have  yet  to  read  about  its  mis- 
firing anywhere,  and  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  if  you  want  to  meet  a  lot  of  loyal  Dutch- 
men you  need  only  to  go  to  the  self-governing 
former  colonies  of  SurUiam  and  Curacao. 

Today,  within  the  framework  of  "self-de- 
termination." the  three  kinds  of  status  men- 
tioned above — old  stuff  by  now  In  modem 
'world  afifairs — are  debated  more  hotly  than 
ever  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  islands  first  Federal  Relations  Statute 
(then  called  Its  "Organic  Act") ,  after  coming 
under  the  American  flag  as  a  result  of  the 
land-grabbing  expedition  called  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  was  the  "Foraker  Act"  of 
1900.  It  granted  the  Puerto  Ricans  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  plus  a  virtually 
unadultered  form  of  colonialism.  The  gov- 
ernor— always  a  mainlander  appointed  by  the 
federal  government  to  carry  out  its  wishes — 
ran  the  island;  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  no 
voice  to  speak  of  In  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  But  some  such  matters  as  ap- 
pointing Puerto  Ricans  to  jobs  the  governor 
tended  to  go  along  with  the  political  party 
momentarily  In  power.  Politics  therefore 
became  a  major  local  Industry. 

But  there  were  problems  about  political 
issues.  Since  the  voters  knew  that  the  can- 
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didates  lacked  power  to  deliver  on  promises 
to  Improve  people's  lives,  the  parties  con- 
centrated (and  divided)  on  political  status, 
on  changes  from  colonialism  to  statehood 
or  independence,  or  something  In  between 
which  would  give  the  Puerto  Ricans  a 
measure  of  power  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  Since  the  voters  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  polltlcos 
t3  deliver  on  even  those  subjects  of  im- 
pas:loned  oritory,  thousands  settled  for  get- 
ting at  least  something  out  of  their  political 
allegiances  by  charging  $2  per  vote  which, 
in  those  halcyon  days,  bought  quite  a  lot 
of  rice,  beans,  and  moonshine  rum  Illicitly 
distilled  In  the  trackless  mangrove  swamps. 

From  the  beginning  of  U.S.  rule,  Puerto 
Rico  was  granted  a  free  market  In  the 
United  States  and  exemption  from  federal 
taxation.  Uncle  Sam  also  returned  to  the 
Island  the  customs  receipts  collected  at 
local  porta  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
as  well  as  excise  taxes  charged  by  the 
United  States  on  such  things  as  rum  shipped 
to  the  mainland.  While  those  provisions — 
plus,  later,  grants-in-aid — helped  the  Island 
to  survive,  even  though  its  budget  In  the 
early  30s  was  about  $22  million  as  compared 
with  today's  approximate  $1  billion,  they  also 
helped  U.S.  corporate  Interests  to  take  over 
large  parts  of  Puerto  Rico's  pitifully  few  pro- 
ductive enterprises,  especially  in  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  sweatshop  needlework,  export- 
ing profits  together  with  the  products,  and 
leaving  behind  only  ridiculously  small  taxes 
and. starvation  wages.  The  takeover  by  main- 
land corporations  came  to  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated after  World  War  I. 

Aided  by  North  American  programs  for 
public  health  and  sanitation,  the  population 
now  began  to  grow  "explosively,"  and  soon 
outstripped  the  ability  of  the  absentee-cor- 
ppration-domlnated  economy  to  support  large 
parts  of  It  with  any  wages  at  all. 

In  1917,  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I  and  needed  Puerto  Rico's  stra- 
tegic location — and  the  loyalty  of  its  peo- 
ple— more  than  ever  before,  the  Foraker  Act 
was  replaced  by  the  new  "Jones  Act."  While 
retaining  most  of  the  "colonial"  aspects  of 
the  1900  document,  the  new  law  empowered 
the  Puerto  Ricans  to  elect  their  own  two- 
chamber  legislature,  though  the  U.S.-ap- 
pointed  governor  retained  the  veto-power  by 
which  he  made  the  legislature  virtually  his 
rubtter  stamp.  Moreover,  the  Jones  Act  of- 
fered U.S.  citizenship  to  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
exempting  those  very  few  who,  legally  and 
voluntarily,  stepped  before  magistrates  to 
declare  that  they'd  be  damned  if  they  wanted 
to  become  citizens  of  the  Colossus  of  the 
North. 

The  gimmick  in  the  new  civic  status  was 
(and  Is)  that  the  Puerto  Ricans,  since  they 
pay  no  federal  taxes  and  are  represented  In 
Congress  only  by  a  resident  commissioner 
who  has  a  voice  but  no  vote,  caimot  vote 
for  the  president  and  vice  president.  Even 
today  they  can  do  so  only  by  moving  to  one 
of  the  federated  states  and  establishing  resi- 
dence there.  In  1968,  when  the  presidential 
candidates  were  Humphrey,  Wallace,  and. 
Nixon,  I  was  quite  content  that,  13  years 
earlier,  by  establishing  residence  in  San  Juan, 
I  had  voluntarily  relinquished  my  right  to 
vote  for  any  of  those  three. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  world  depression — 
when  the  United  States  was  ruled  by  the  lib- 
eral, antl-colonlal  New  Deal — marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Puerto  Rico's  affairs.  Roosevelt 
and  his  associates  did  a  lot  of  good  here,  only 
to  have  things  boomerang  on  them  In  a  dis- 
tressing fashion. 

First  came  the  Puerto  Rico  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  (PRERA)  which  spent  $1 
million  per  month  to  keep  people  from  dying 
of  starvation.  While  it  was  working,  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  Puerto  Ricans,  headed 
by  Dr.  Carlos  Chardon,  the  then-chancellor 
of  the  University,  was  Invited  to  Washington 
to  draft  a  plan  for  their  island's  economic 
and  social  salvation.  The  resulting  "Chardon 


Plan,"  which  Included,  among  other  things, 
land  reform,  rural  rehabilitation.  Industriali- 
zation, slum  clearance,  and  rural  as  well  as 
urban  electrification,  was  adopted  as  the  basic 
program  for  a  new  federal  organization,  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
(PBRA),  which  went  to  work  with  a  wiU  In 
1935  and  did  much  good.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, tilings  began  to  blow  up  within  a  little 
more  than  a  year. 

The  local  Establishment,  consisting  of  the 
entrenched  absentee  interests,  the  few  Puerto 
Rican  millionaires  they'  had  created,  and 
the  local  Republican  (statehood)  Party  which 
ruled  through  a  bizarre  coalition  with  the 
Socialist  Party,  was  of  course  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  PRRA  and  pulled  every  imaginable 
trick,  clean  or  dirty,  to  hamper  Its  work. 
That  had  been  expected  and  caused  little 
worry  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
Ickes,  whose  department  ran  the  PRRA  and 
actually  governed  Puerto  Rico.  However,  Just 
as  things  In  Puerto  Rico  were  beginning  to 
get  better — and  undoubtedly  also  because  of 
that  fact — the  "Nationalists,"  led  by  Pedro 
Albizu  Campos  and  comprising  a  minute  part 
of  the  population,  began  to  shoot  people,  in- 
cluding Col.  E.  Francis  Riggs,  the  U.S.-ap- 
polnted  chief  of  Puerto  Rico's  police. 

That  distressed  Ickes  and  his  associates  and 
they  decided  to  fix  "the  Puerto  Ricans"  by 
persuading  Sen.  Millard  Tydlngs,  Democrat 
of  Mairyland  to  Introduce  a  nice,  liberal  blU 
in  Congress,  permitting  the  Islanders  to  hold 
a  referendum  on  Independence,  promising 
them  to  let  them  have  It  If  the  vote  went 
that  way.  "Let  them  have  it!"  was  the  proper 
term.  There  are  many  kinds  of  Independence, 
just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  colonialism, 
and  the  kind  which  Washington  otTered  Puer- 
to Rico  under  the  Tydlngs  Bill  was  spelled 
out  In  terms  of  the  Island's  economic  and 
social  ruin! 

The  bill  was  not  passed  but  P\ierto  Rico's 
reaction  to  it  exasperated  and  baffled  the 
Washington  people  even  more  than  had  the 
murder  of  Col.  Rlggs.  For  once,  the  Island's 
people  were  more  or  less  "together"  and  the 
howl  of  indignation  against  the  measure,  as 
a  show  of  "bad  faith"  on  the  part  of  the 
Washington  government,  straddled  all  party 
lines — which  almost  never  happens  in  party- 
riddled  Puerto  Rico.  Ickes  et  al  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  do  about  that  huUaballoo  ex- 
cept to  decide  that  "the  Puerto  Ricans" 
weren't  behaving  like  good  boys  and  glrla 
They  were  imgrateful,  that's  what  they  were! 
And  then,  to  prove  the  point  and  top 
things  off,  all  hell  began  to  break  loose 
in  the  PRRA  which  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  colonialism  of  the  Foraker  Act  In  that 
It  was  based  on  a  plan  drafted  by  Puerto 
Ricans,  was  staffed  by  Puerto  Ricans  even 
In  the  top  positions,  and  was  doing  much 
good  for  the  Island's  people. 

Somehow,  Ernest  Gruening,  a  famous 
American  Liberal  who  ran  the  PRRA  In 
his  then-capacity  as  Ickes'  director  of  ter- 
ritories and  Island  possessions,  hated  and 
feared  the  idea  of  Puerto  Rico's  Independence 
and  did  all  In  his  power  to  stamp  it  out. 
Suspecting,  quite  correctly,  that  a  number 
of  PRRA  employes  were  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence, he  proceeded  to  expose  them 
through  star-chamber  methods,  and  then 
to  fire  them  from  federal  employment  on 
the  ground  that  they  engaged  in  "political 
activities."  That,  again,  bafOed  many  Puerto 
Ricans  who  had  been  assured  by  a  number 
of  responsible  Washington  officials  including 
Roosevelt,  that  they  could  have  Independ- 
ence whenever  a  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans 
proved  that  they  wanted  it. 

But  the  PRRA's  legal  division,  insisted- 
upon  by  that  fanatically  honest  Scotsman, 
Harold  Ickes,  came  eventually  to  set  off  the 
major  explosion.  Several  Puerto  Rican  law- 
yers were  employed  in  that  division,  but  they 
were  Uttle  more  than  clerks.  The  sprawling 
organization  was  filled  with  federal  lawyers 
who  were  everywhere  and  loused  up  every- 
thing. Most  of  theui  were  young  graduates 


of  Felix  Frankfurter's  Harvard  Law  School 
which  prided  itself  on  being  "socially  con- 
scious" and  had  adopted  the  saying:  "If 
you  want  a  job  with  the  federal  government, 
go  down  to  Washington  and  turn  left."  No- 
body high  or  low,  could  do  a  thing  v^lthout 
clearing  it  through  those  inexperienced 
eager-beavers,  who  took  their  ponderous 
time,  delayed  actions  again  and  again,  and 
changed  decisions  at  will.  This  was  a  new 
kind  of  colonialism  which  made  mere  Ggure- 
neads  out  of  distinguished  Puerto  Ricans. 

Feelings  boiled  up,  Indigcaticn  meetings 
were  held,  and  a  number  of  highly  placed 
Puerto  Ricans — led  by  Carlos  Chardon  who 
was  the  regional  administrator  of  the 
PRRA — resigned  their  Jobs  In  protest.  The 
organization  continued  for  some  years  to  do 
good  v.-ork,  but  no  longer  as  a  "Puerto  Rlcan" 
effort.  After  the  great  blowup,  it  was  pri- 
marily a  federal  money-spcndicg  machine. 

But  despite  his  diligent  efforts,  there  was 
one  political  leader  for  Independence  whom 
Gruening  couldnt  fire — for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  didn't  have  a  job  in  the  PRRA. 
Years  later,  after  Luis  Munoz  Marin  had  be- 
come world-famous,  I  was  asked  about  him 
by  a  couple  of  FBI  men  who  were  making 
a  secmity  check  becau£e  the  Department  of 
State  considered  offering  bim  an  Impartant 
diplomatic  post.  I  told  them  what  I  had 
once — at  the  time  of  the  great  turmoil  told 
Secretary  Ickes:  that  Munoz  was  by  far  the 
best  and  most  Important  friend  the  United 
States  had  In  Puerto  Rico;  but  I  also  laughed 
at  the  FBI  men  and  said  that  the  whole 
business  was  nonsense  because  Munoz  had 
never  been  known,  and  would  never  be 
known,  to  accept  any  Job  to  which  he  hadn't 
been  elected  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Reared  in  Washington  and  New  York,  Luis 
loved  the  United  States.  A  poet,  intellectual, 
and  brilliant  political  tactician,  he  had  » 
devoted  following  on  the  Island,  whose  mem- 
bers shared  his  then-view  on  independence 
as  a  status  to  be  attained  in  a  friendly, 
peaceful  fashion,  "as  a  matter  of  mutual 
convenience  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  those  of  the  United  States."  His  influ- 
ence far  outdistanced  his  official  position, 
which  was  that  of  a  senator  in  the  insular 
Legislature  and  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Unable  to  get  at  him  directly,  Gruening 
picked  a  violent  quarrel  with  him,  where- 
upon— such  is  the  devlUsh  nature  of  co- 
lonialism— a  number  of  his  friends  dropped 
him,  or  sneaked  around  comers  when,  for 
some  reason,  they  felt  that  they  had  to  talk 
to  him.  Much  to  nobody's  surprise,  It  wasn*t 
long  before  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
Antonio  Barcelo,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  the  present  mayor  of  San  Juan  who 
plunks  for  statehood  and  apparently  the 
governorship,  kicked  Munoz  out  of  the  party. 
There  was  rejoicing  in  Washington  because 
that  was  the  end  of  Munoe  Marin.  A  poll* 
ticlan  without  a  party  is  nobody,  and  In  a 
colony  no  party  can  afford  to  take  In  a 
man  who  Is  persona  non  grata  with  the  rul- 
ing country. 

But  the  Washington  people  didn't  know 
Munoz.  Penniless,  discredited,  aind  abused, 
he  gathered  his  remaining  friends,  organized 
a  new  "Popular  Democratic  Party,"  took  It 
to  the  election  of  1940,  and  won  control  of 
the  government.  It  was  a  remarkable  cam- 
paign, if  only  in  that  Munoz  told  the  people 
that  political  status  was  not  an  Issue.  He 
urged  them  not  to  sell  their  votes  and  prom- 
ised, if  elected,  to  carry  out  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  improve  their  lives. 

The  local  Establishment,  and  thousands 
of  other  people  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Wash- 
ington, laughed  at  him.  That  was  not  the 
way  things  could  be  done  in  Puerto  Rico.  But 
when  the  election  returns  came  In,  they 
fs.lnted.  The  "Populares"  bad  won  control 
of  the  legislature  and  Munoz  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  In  many  ways  he  also 
became  the  undisputed  boas  of  Pnei'M  Rico. 
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wielding  an  Influence  whlcb  far  outranked 
even  that  of  the  governor.  The  election  of 
1940  waa  Puerto  Rico's  revolution  against 
colonialism  under  the  United  States.  What 
followed.  Including  the  work  of  the  present 
ad  hoc  committee,  was  a  continuing  process 
of  consolidation  and  cleaning  up. 

While  campaigning,  the  Populares  had 
drafted — and  used  as  campaign  material — a 
number  of  bills  of  social-economic  Im- 
portance, aimed  directly  at  the  Establish- 
ment. Before  the  election,  all  the  candidates 
swore  publicly  to  enact  them  into  law  if 
they  won  control  of  the  Legislature,  virtu- 
ally daring  the  federal  government  to  have 
Its  governor  veto  them.  They  won  the  elec- 
tion, got  the  Legislature,  passed  the  revo- 
lutionary bills  for  the  people's  benefit,  and 
now  put  the  entire  business  squarely  up  to 
Uncle  Sam! 

But  by  now  the  bewildered  New  Deal,  hav- 
ing faUed  with  the  Tydlngs  BlU  and  PRRA, 
was  ready  to  go  along  with  almost  any  lib- 
eral measures  the  Puerto  Rlcans  might  ask 
for.  The  governor,  Gen.  Blanton  H.  Winshlp, 
ret.,  a  thorough  Southern  gentleman  with 
impeccable  manners  who,  rather  than  being 
classed  like  bis  predecessors  as  "good,"  or 
"bad,"  had  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  most  stupid  American  governor  the  Is- 
land had  ever  had,  was  by  this  time  happily 
replaced  by  Adm.  WUliam  Leahy  who.  In 
1941,  was  succeeded  by  Resford  Tugwell,  a 
man  with  noble  Ideas  about  human  freedom. 
Tugwell  signed  the  new  legislature's  passel 
of  revolutionary  new  bills  and  played  an  Im- 
portant role,  as  a  political  scientist,  in  teach- 
ing the  poets,  dreamers,  and  Intellectuals 
who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party  how  to  organize  and  man- 
age a  government.  One  look  at  Puerto  Rico's 
citrrent  bureaucracy  makes  one  suspect  that 
be  overdid  things  a  bit,  but  he  played  an 
invaluable  role  in  the  islv^d's  transforma- 
tion. 

The  new  government's  activities  to  create 
Jobs  through  economic  development  were  In 
large  measure  "state  socialism."  Sugar  lands, 
legally  expropriated  by  the  thousands  of 
acres  from  the  vast  holdings  of  absentee  cor- 
porations, were  put  to  varioiis  uses,  among 
them  the  creation  of  large  "proportional 
benefit  farms,"  run  by  the  government, 
whose  profits  were  distributed  among  the 
workers.  To  prime  the  pump  for  a  tourist  in- 
dustry, the  government  b\illt  what  is  today 
the  Carlbe  Hilton  Hotel,  spending  on  it 
exactly  the  same  amount  which  the  United 
States  had  once  paid  Russia  for  all  of  Alaska; 
no  wonder  the  Soviet  Union  now  claims  that 
that  deal  was  a  gyp!  Under  a  profit-sharing 
deal  with  the  HUton  firm  as  manager,  the 
hotel  soon  became  what  it  may  still  be:  the 
world's  most  profitable  single  hotel  property. 
The  government  operated  the  cement  fac- 
tory which  bad  been  built  by  the  PRRA  at 
Catauo,  and,  Bince  private  capital  was  not 
forthcoming,  built  and  operated  four  other 
factories  for  various  purposes.  The  govern- 
ment also  went  in  heavily  for  electrihcatlon, 
building  new  generating  plants,  distribut- 
ing juice  all  over  the  Island  through  a  net- 
work of  new  transmission  lines  aud  expro- 
priating private  power  companies.  The  re- 
actionary opposition  went  wild  with  rage  and 
frustration.  But  there  was  little  It  could  do 
about  it  except  scream  and  fill  all  the  news- 
papers with  attacks  on  Munoz  of  varying 
veracity. 

About  that  time  the  Idea  began  to  take 
hold  that  It  would  be  nice  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  to  elect  their  own  governor,  responsi- 
ble t-o  the  island's  people,  instead  of  putting 
up  much  longer  with  one  appointed  by,  and 
hence  responsible  to  the  federal  government. 
Tugwell  was  not  only  for  it  but  claimed 
credit  for  It  in  his  book,  "The  Stricken 
Land."  However,  as  one  of  the  earliest  em- 
battled New  Dealers,  and  as  a  man  who— 
having  never  bad  a  trace  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor— never  knew  much  about  handling  peo- 
ple, he  was  so  cordially  dtsUked  in  Congress 


that  there  was  no  chance  of  that  body  pass- 
ing a  law  for  Puerto  Rico's  benefit  as  long 
as  he  was  governor. 

Accordingly — and  generously — Tugwell  re- 
signed In  1946  and  persuaded  Truman  to  ap- 
point Jesus  Plnero  as  the  first  Puerto  Rlcan 
ever  to  become  governor  under  the  American 
flag.  A  long-time  supporter  of  Munoz  Marin, 
Pinero  had  served  some  years  as  resident 
commls-sloner  In  Congress,  where  he  was  well 
liked. 

The  next  long  step  from  the  former 
Colonialism  was  taken  during  Pinero's  term 
when  Congress  passed  a  law,  not  only  per- 
mitting the  Puerto  Rlcans  to  elect  their 
governor,  but  also  permitting  the  latter  to 
appoint  the  heads  of  the  police  force  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  In  such  man- 
ner the  Islanders  gained  control  of  their 
own  police  and  educational  systems  which 
bad  previously  been  managed  by  federal 
administrators  toward  the  end  of  forcibly 
"Americanizing"  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  I  have 
no  record  of  what  was  said  and  thought 
about  the  move  by  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats whose  Jobs  were  affected  by  it,  but  I 
doubt  If  their  reactions  were  Joyful.  Bureau- 
crats don't  like  to  have  even  small  parts  of 
their  Jobs  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
"Inferior"  people.  (One  of  the  evils  of  colo- 
nialism is  the  fact  that  the  representatives 
of  the  ruling  power  almost  always,  and 
Inevitably,  look  down  on  the  subjects  whom 
they  rule.) 

In  1948,  Munoz  Marin  was  overwhelmingly 
elected  as  Puerto  Rico's  first  governer  to 
attain  his  position  through  that  democratic 
process.  His  Inaugural  parade  and  ceremony, 
on  Jan.  2,  1949,  was  the  greatest,  most  Joy- 
ful, most  enthusiastic  celebration  In  Puerto 
Rico's  history — before  or  since  Colonialism 
was  obviously  on  the  way  out  I 

About  that  time,  the  government  began  to 
change  Its  mind  about  "socialism."  Govern- 
ment-operated factories  were  peculiarly  vul- 
nerable to  labor  trouble  and,  while  they  pro- 
vided Jobs,  they  also  (except  the  cement 
factory)  provided  serious  financial  losses. 
The  factories  were  therefore  sold  to  Luis 
Ferre  and  a  new  policy  was  Inaugiu-ated 
under  which  non-Puerto  Rlcan  capital  for 
manufacturing  was  to  be  attracted  by  such 
incentives  as  exemption  from  local  taxes  for 
some  years,  help  in  technical  matters,  and 
construction  of  factory  buildings  which  the 
new  companies  could  rent  for  a  while  before 
being  expected  to  buy.  The  policy  worked 
astonishingly  well,  especially  because,  by 
handling  their  money  in  certain  fashions, 
the  incoming  enterprises  could  also  avoid 
paying  federal  corporate-profit  taxes  which 
were  far  higher  than  those  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  which  they  were  temporarily  exempt. 
The  Island's  economy  so  began  to  change 
from  the  agricultural  to  what  is  today  indus- 
trial, with  agriculture  in  a  rather  sorry  mess. 

Munoz  and  his  associates  now,  also,  began 
to  change  their  minds  about  the  Independ- 
ence he  had  once  advocated.  Could  a 
sovereign  "Republic  of  Puerto  Rico"  survive 
economically?  Too  many  "Independentlstas" 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  could 
attain  sovereignty  while  keeping  all  the  fi- 
nancial advantages  of  their  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Munoz  had  been  quick  to 
notice  that  the  Philippines,  before  attaining 
Independence  on  July  4,  1946,  had  asked  for 
retention  of  their  free  American  market  but 
had  been  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  U.S.  to  grant  free  trade 
to  one  nation  while  making  all  the  others 
pay  duty.  After  losing  Its  free  market  in  the 
United  States,  where  would  a  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  find  others,  and  how  many  fac- 
tories, making  things  largely  for  sa'e  in  the 
mainland,  wotild  stay  here? 

In  the  event  of  statehood,  the  island  wo\ild 
have  to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  the  United  States, 
with  virtually  no  natural  resources — such  a.s 
Alaska  has  in  abundance — from  which  to 
meet  them.  Industries  whether  locally  or 
mainland  owned,  would  have  to  pay  high  fed- 


eral corporate  taxes  while  federal  Income 
taxes,  piled  on  top  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan,  would 
becomes  a  considerable  hardship.  Cultural 
matters  also  entered  into  consideration.  It 
was,  and  is,  hardly  conceivable  that  Puerto 
Rico  could  become  a  federated  state  unless 
English  became  the  official  language,  a  catas- 
trophe which.  If  It  happened  today,  would 
force  half  of  the  island's  legislators  and 
Judges,  and  two-thirds  of  Its  teachers,  to  re- 
sign their  Jobs. 

As  a  result  of  such  thinking,  the  next  step 
in  Munoz's  long-range  thinking  was  what  is 
\  now  known  as  "commonwealth"  statiis — to 
give  the  Islanders  self-government  In  their 
Internal  affairs,  under  a  constitution  of  their 
own,  while  retaining  their  association  with 
the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Antonio  Fernos  Isern  as  resident  com- 
missioner, and  with  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  objection  and  squabbling.  Con- 
gress pa.s.sed  Public  Law  600  on  July  3,  1950. 
Termed  "in  the  nature  of  a  compact"  which 
recognize  the  principle  of  "government  by 
consent,"  the  law  gave  the  Puerto  Rlcans  the 
power  to  govern  themselves  In  their  In- 
ternal affairs,  under  a  constitution  of  their 
own  devising.  Beyond  those  terms,  the  earUer 
relations  with  the  United  States  were  left 
unchanged. 

The  law  was  accepted  overwhelmingly  In  a 
popular  referendum  (over  which  the  advo- 
cates of  statehood  and  independence  nat- 
urally screamed  bloody  murder),  and  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  went  to  work  to  draft  their 
constitution.  There  was  a  slight  amount  of 
squabbling  in  Washington  before  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Congress — the  most  serious  de- 
mand— that  the  constitution  should  never 
be  amended  except  with  congressional  per- 
mission— being  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  some 
rather  picturesque  but  unmentionable  ma- 
neuvering, and  Puerto  Rico  officially  became 
on  July  25,  1952,  a  commonwealth,  called  a 
"Free  Associated  State"  In  Spanish. 

The  choice  of  the  date  Is  interesting.  July 
25,  1898,  was  the  date  on  which,  In  the  course 
of  the  Spanish- American  War.  Gen.  Nelson 
Miles  landed  on  Puerto  Rico's  south  coast 
and  immediately  "captured"  the  city  of 
Ponce,  without  a  casualty  and  by  Invitation 
of  the  citizenry.  For  decades,  those  stirring 
events  had  been  commemorated  as  an  annual 
Puerto  Rlcan  holiday — r.nder  what  name,  I 
never  found  out.  But  the  celebration  of  "oc- 
cupation day"  is  a  ticklish  business  in  a  col- 
ony, while  its  elimination  would  have  stirred 
up  a  considerable  political  brouhaha  as  being 
"antl-Amerlcan."  Munoz  therefore,  by  adopt- 
ing July  25  as  the  starting  date  for  common- 
wealth status,  simply  changed  "occupation 
day"  to  "liberation  day." 

Public  Law  600  was  In  effect  an  amendment 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Jones  Act,  retaining  a 
number  of  provisions  of  that  and  the  Pw- 
aker  Act  which,  in  t\u-n  and  In  the  thinking 
of  many  Puerto  Ricans,  retained  many  traces 
of  colonialism.  The  problem,  according  to  the 
thinking  In  the  top  ranks  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  was  to  do  away  with  those 
traces  while  remaining  associated  with  the 
United  States,"  by  "improving"  common- 
wealth statiis. 

On  the  Commonwealth's  10th  anniversary, 
July  25,  1962,  Munoz  Marin — then  still  gov- 
ernor— announced  that,  through  correspond- 
ence with  President  Kennedy,  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  three-step  program  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  "problem."  The 
first  was  the  creation  of  a  United  States- 
Puerto  Rlcan  commission  on  status  to  study 
all  aspects — financial,  political,  social,  and 
cultural — of  the  three  kinds  of  po.ssible  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  societies.  The  sec- 
ond step,  after  the  results  of  the  study  had 
been  made  public  for  guidance,  was  to  be  a 
plebiscite  on  the  three  political  formulae, 
the  xmderstandlhg  being  that  votes  for  com- 
monwealth were  to  be  for  a  status  to  be 
"improved"  through  later  actions.  Finally, 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  would 
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each  appoint  an  "ad  hoc"  committee  to  work 
out  the  Implementation  of  whatever  status 
won  the  plebiscite,  including  the  improve- 
ment of  commonwealth  if  that  proved 
victorious. 

The  Joint  commission  was  established,  did 
its  work  well,  and  published  a  multlvolume 
report  with  full  details,  stating  that  all  three 
kinds  of  status  were  good,  and  It  was  up  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  to  decide  which  they 
wanted.  The  next  step  was  the  plebiscite  of 
July  23,  1067,  about  which  the  advocates 
of  statehood  and  independence  Issued  loud 
screams  of  "No  Fair  I",  "Fraud!"  and 
•Swindle!"  but  which  was  won  by  more  than 
60  per  cent  by  (improved)  commonwealth 
status.  President  Johnson  sent  an  Immedi- 
ate message  of  Interest  and  stated  that  be 
was  ready  to  appoint  the  federal  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, to  work  on  commonwealth  status,  as 
soon  as  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  appointed 
their  body. 

Now,  not  only  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  but  with  a  friendly  government  in 
Washington  and  with  Puerto  Rlcan  elections 
more  than  a  year  off,  waa  the  obvious  time 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  get  to  work.  But  Roberto  San- 
chez Vllella,  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party, 
had  been  elected  governor  in  1964  and,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  he  didn't  do  any  ap- 
pointing. Charitably  minded  people  explain 
that  he  was  too  caught  up  In  bis  domestic 
and  official  affairs  to  tend  to  that  one,  sin- 
gle, most  Important  Job  of  his  governorship, 
but  there  are  unverified  rumors  of  his  being 
thwarted  by  political  shenanigans  in  his 
party,  in  which  he  was  victim  rather  than 
viUain. 

Unfortunately,  much  to  the  surprise  of  ev- 
erybody, the  next  election,  that  of  1968,  was 
won  by  Luis  Ferre  and  bis  newly-organized 
New  Progressive  Party,  which  stood  solidly 
for  statehood  and  was  certainly  not  going  to 
send  a  mission  to  Washington  to  ask  that 
Puerto  Rlcans  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the 
president  and  vice  president,  but  nothing 
concrete  seems  to  have  resulted  from  its 
work. 

Not  until  the  Popular  Democratic  Party 
won  the  election  of  1972,  and  Rafael  Hernan- 
dez Colon  become  governor,  was  the  local 
ad  hoc  committee  of  seven  appointed,  while 
President  Nixon  appointed  the  corresponding 
federal  body,  the  two  to  work  together  as 
the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Puerto  Rico, 
headed  by  Munoz  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Hon.  Marlow  W.  Cook — then  senator 
from  Kentucky — as  cochalrmen.  The  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  body  was  officially  expressed 
as  follows:  "to  implement  the  express  desires 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  freely  made  In 
the  plebiscite  of  1967,  this  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  will  be  charged  further  to  develop  the 
maximum  of  self-government  and  self-deter- 
mination within  the  framework  of  Com- 
monwealth— a  common  defense,  a  common 
market,  a  cojtnmon  currency,  and  the  indis- 
soluble link  of  United  States  citizenship." 

The  word  "indissoluble"  undoubtedly  an- 
noyed the  advocates  of  Independence  as  a 
definite  rejection  of  their  thesis,  and  may 
well  have  had  something  to  do  with,  their 
recent  mass  meeting  in  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Garden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
recent  bombings  which  are  plausibly  ascribed 
to  them,  but  the  general  reaction — as  ex- 
pressed in  the  press — to  the  organization's 
creation  aud  work,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
There  is  lots  of  stuff  about  "Ad  Hoc"  in  the 
papers,  without  anybody  explaining  what  the 
term  means  or,  as  fal-  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  saying  a  kind  word  about  it.  One  col- 
umnist after  another  announces — ^Angel 
Gabriel  fashion — that  the  entire  business  Is  a 
sham,  that  the  group's  work  is  headed  for  In- 
evitable failure,  that  its  14  members  are 
^-astlng  their  time  and  the  public's  money, 
while  even  straight  news  accounts  use  occa- 
sional bits  of  sly  sarcasm  to  slant  things  in  a 
negative  fashion. 


While  I  am  one  of  those  remarkable  jour- 
nalists who  have  their  own  secret  and  reli- 
able sources  of  Information,  in  this  case — ' 
since  I  see  no  chance  of  anybody  following 
the  footsteps  Into  which  my  dedication  and 
ingenuity  have  led  me — I  don't  mind  reveal- 
ing my  source.  Know  what  I  did  to  flnd  out 
about  Ad  Hoc?  I  went  to  the  San  Juan  office 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  committee,  that's  what  I  dldl 
I  talked  to  the  charming  and  intelligent  Ll- 
cenclada  Colorado  and  her  equally  charming 
and  Intelligent  secretary  whose  name  I  didn't 
catch — man.  am  I  slipping! 

Mrs.  Colorado  was  entirely  frank  and  open 
in  talking  about  the  committee's  work.  She 
laughted  at  the  columnists  who  have  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  Ad  Hoc,  saying :  "We're 
still  very  much  In  business."  She  talked 
about  the  incarlably  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Washington 
groups,  gave  me  a  step-by-step  account  of 
what  has  been  done  to  date  and  remains  to 
be  done,  and  fiunlshed  me  with  Xerox  copies 
of  all  the  documents  I  was  Interested  in.  I 
could  have  had  a  lot  more,  though  the  flle 
of  what  I  already  have  is  quite  a  big  piece  to 
digest. 

What  I  got  from  Mrs.  Colorado  Is  an  ac- 
count of  a  plan,  business-like  and  systematic, 
worked  and  carried  out,  step  by  logical  step, 
and  now  nearlng  the  end  of  its  implementa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  group  was 
appointed,  It  flrst  held  public  hearings  at 
which  even  Luis  Ferre  testified,  and  then 
worked  out  15  specific  points  to  be  discussed 
with  the  Washington  group,  each  dealing 
with  something  that  the  federal  government 
has  l}een  doing  on  the  Island  but  which 
might  well  be  handed  over  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  by  way  of  strengthening  their  self- 
government.  The  nature  of  those  points  can, 
and  will,  provide  material  for  much  didn't  go 
to  Washington  without  a  specific  list  of  what 
they  planned  to  discuss  there. 

Since  many  of  the  points  listed — and,  in- 
deed, the  entire  procedure — must  have 
seemed  strange  to  the  federal  pec^le  in- 
volved, especially  after  the  pace  of  years 
since  1967,  the  Puerto  Ricans  asked  them, 
first  of  all,  to  work  out  a  series  of  questions 
asking  specifically — in  technical  as  well  as 
philosophical  and  political  terms — what  each 
of  the  15  points  (and  all  of  tbem  together) 
meant  and  Implied.  The  result  was  the  fam- 
ous 28  questions.  Intelligently  framed  but 
revealing  large  areas  of  ignorance,  not  only 
about  what  Munoz's  group  was  driving  at, 
but  also  about  Puerto  Rico  itself.  They  were 
answered  systematically,  carefully,  in  detail. 
In  a  document  which  reveals  not  only  mucb 
of  Puerto  Rico's  physical,  political,  and  cul- 
tural realities,  but  will  go  down  in  local  his- 
tory as  a  cogent  statement  of  what  thou- 
sands of  Puerto  Ricans  are  today  hoping  for 
by  way  of  "emancipation"  as  a  poor  but  cul- 
turally-distinct people. 

After  a  number  of  unofficial  as  well  as  offi- 
cial meetings^ — all  of  tbem  apparently  very 
friendly — the  two  grovips  decided  to  separate 
for  a  while  to  give  the  Puerto  Ricans  a 
chance  to  draft  a  new  federal-relations  stat- 
ute which  would  Incorporate  their  15  points 
a  procedure  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
colonialism.  The  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group 
went  to  work  through  weeks  of  silence,  with 
several  commentators  announcing  smugly 
that  It  wasn't  doing  a  thing,  and  others 
complaining  that  it  wasnt  doing  it  publicly; 
with  people,  radio,  television  and  press  pick- 
ing up  every  word  of  discussion.  Mrs.  Colo- 
rado explained  to  me,  quite  correctly,  that 
"writing  a  new  federal  relations  statut«  is  a 
hard  aud  serious  business.  Tou  can't  do  it 
in  a  week  aud  you  can't  do  it  with  the  media, 
the  public  and  a  ho.stilc  press  looking  over 
your  shoulder." 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  (Feb. 
22)  the  first  draft  of  the  proposed,  new  act 
has  been  completed,  published,  and  begun 
to  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  publlo 
healings.  In  line  with  democratic  procedures 


it  will  soon  become  the  subject  of  a  referen- 
dum in  which  the  island's  people  can  accept 
or  reject  it — and  over  which  the  advocates  of 
statehood  or  Independence  will  undoubtedly 
again  scream  bloody  murder.  Finally  it  will 
go  to  Washington  where  the  Congress  may  or 
may  not  enact  It  into  law — with  or  without 
amendments. 

While  all  the  earlier  business  was  going 
on,  co-Chalrman  Cook  sought  the  opinions  of 
officials  of  the  various  federal  agencies  whose 
work  on  the  island  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  changes,  and  m  most  cases  taken 
over,  wholly  or  In  part,  by  the  Common- 
wealth. As  was  to  be  expected  when  bureau- 
crats are  asked  how  they'd  feel  about  having 
even  parts  of  their  Jobs  handed  over  to 
somebody  else,  the  replies  were  unethusias- 
tic,  though  a  few  letters  contain  speculations 
about  possible  consequences  which  may  well 
prove  valuable  as  guidelines.  Only  one  man, 
Benjamin  L.  Brown  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  allowed  bis  abysmal  ignorance  of 
what  was  going  on  to  lead  to  an  outburst 
of  sarca.sm  whlcb  hurt  the  dlgnldad  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  section  of  the  Committee  but 
must  have  delighted  the  politicians  who 
spread  the  evangel  of  statehood. 

All  this  time,  too,  representatives  of  the 
New  Progressive  Party  seem  to  have  been 
busy  in  Washington,  talking  to  whomever 
they  could  reach,  lobbying  undercover 
against  the  ad  hoc  group  and  everything  it 
stands  for.  In  an  article  in  the  STAR  en- 
titled "Ad  Hoe's  Death  Is  Apparent!"  Mrs. 
Elena  Mellado  de  Hunter  mentions  local 
politics  as  one  of  several  reasons  for  the  ef- 
fort's demise.  After  discussing  the  negative 
replies  of  the  federal  officials  to  Cook's  let- 
ters which,  she  assures  us,  will  help  to  sway 
Congress  against  the  bill  In  question,  she 
says:  "Second:  Politics,  whether  we  agree 
with  It  or  not.  Is  very  mucb  an  issue  here. 
The  NPP  is  leveling  all  its  Influence  In  Wash- 
ing^n  against  the  ad  hoc  group." 

Of  all  the  columnists  and  commentators 
who  have  been  shooting  at  the  ad  hoc  group, 
Mrs.  Hunter  Is  by  far  the  most  Imaginative. 
In  the  article  mentioned  above,  she  mentions 
"ELA"  (Commonwealth  status) ,  and  says  "it 
is  a  colonial  status  and  a  hundred  ad  hoc 
conunlttees  will  not  change  that  predica- 
ment. You  can  add  to  It,  you  can  trim  It  and 
otherwise  alter  It,  but  colonialism  is  its  very 
essence." 

While  I  wonder  Just  what  Mrs.  Hunter 
means  by  colonialism,  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  political  advocates  of  statehood  or  inde- 
pendence wouldn't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  U 
they  didn't  Insist — blindly  and  continually — 
that  Puerto  Rico,  with  all  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place,  is 
still  a  colony  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  island's  political  life  is 
the  fact  that  "status"  is  still  the  principal— 
and  actually  the  only — issue  dividing  the 
parties.  At  election-time  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  they  truly  labor  or  high  ideals 
regarding  relations  with  the  United  States 
or  are  primarily  struggling — since  such  is  the 
nature  of  politicians  the  world  over  the  ages 
through — to  win  the  contest  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  control  of  the  budget. 

In  1958 — at  his  request — I  tried  to  explain 
Puerto  Ricau  politics  to  the  genial  Mikhail 
Menshikov.  then  the  Soviet  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  After  talking  about  the 
bewildering  mixture  of  "status  thinking" 
with  local  political  maneuverlngs.  I  said: 
"Here  in  Puerto  Rico  a  man  can't  cast  a  pro- 
test-vote against  the  party  in  power  without 
having  bis  vote  regarded  as  being  for  either 
statehood  or  independence,  neither  one  of 
which  he  may  want." 

That  delighted  the  ambassador,  who 
grinned  and  said:  "I  see!  You  have  a  one- 
party  political  system  here  too,  don't  you?" 
I  had  to  admit  be  was  right,  with  the  ex- 
ception Uiat  Uie  "one  party"  may  change 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  Ftencb,  60  mil- 
lion of  whom  cant  be  wrong,  have  a  saying 
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for  that  kind  of  tSilns:  "Plus  c«  change  plus 
c'fcst  la  meme  choee." 

The  more  It  changes,  the  more  Ifs  the 
•^anie  thins! 


EXPLANATION  CF  THE  PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 

■Mj-.  EOLAVD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopd  and  to  include  ex- 
tranecus  matter.  > 

Mr.  EOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  thi3  opportunity  to  set  forth 
soine  of  tlie  hiitoiy  behind,  ao  well  as 
describe  the  workings  of.  the  Private 
Calendar.  I  hope  this  might  be  of  some 
value  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  es- 
peciajl^-  cur  newer  colleaeues. 

Of  thp  five  House  caletidra-s,  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  l".  the  one  to  which  all 
yrivaU"  bills  a:c  referred.  Piivate  tills 
deal  with  specific  ii^dividuals.  corpora- 
tions, institutions,  .md  so  fortli.  as  dis- 
t::i!?uij-hed  from  p^ihlic  bills  which  deal 
"ifh  cla?se-^  ovi.- 

Of  the  108  '.'i'ixs  .pprovM  by  the  First 
Congress.  o.Jy  five  were  private  laws. 
Eat,  their  r.umb?i-  cjalckly  srew  as  the 
\:z,':<,  of  the  new  Republic  produced  vet- 
erans rnd  vcttrani;'  widows  seeking  pen- 
siotis  and  as  cnre  citizens  came  to  have 
r:rivate  claim";  and  demrnds  against  the 
Peder?l  G^veirment.  The  49th  Con- 
aress— 1885-57 — the  first  Congress  for 
vhicli  complete  T.orkload  and  output 
data  is  avaiiatle— passed  1.031  private 
laws,  as  compared  with  434  public  laws. 
At  tha  turn  of  the  centmy,  the  56th 
Corgress  passed  1  408  private  laws  and 
443  public  lav/.=i — a  better  than  3-to-l 
ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  as  far  back 
a-  1820.  and  a  calendar  of  private  bills 
was  established  in  1833.  These  bills  were 
initially  brought  before  the  House  by 
special  orders,  but  the  62d  Congress 
changed  this  procedure  by  its  rule  XXIV, 
clause  6,  which  oiovidsd  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Private  Calendar  in  lieu 
of  special  orders.  This  rule  was  amended 
in  1932  and  then  adopted  in  its  present 
lonn  on  March  27.  1935. 

.\  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  pri- 
vate bill  workload  of  the  Congres.s  was 
made  in  the  Legislative  Reor^nization 
Act  of  1946.  Section  131  of  that  act 
bimned  the  introduction  or  the  consid- 
eration of  four  types  of  private  bills: 
FL'st.  those  authorlzhig  the  payment  of 
money  for  pensions;  second,  for  per- 
sonal or  property  damages  for  which 
suit  may  be  brought  under  the  Federal 
tort  clain\s  procedure:  third,  those  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  a  navigable  stream:  or,  fourth, 
those  authorizing  the  correction  of  a 
military  or  naval  record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporaiy  re- 
lief but  was  soon  offset  }ay  the  rising 
postwar  and  cold  war  flood  for  private 
immigration  bills.  The  82d  Congress 
passed  1,023  private  laws,  as  compared 
with  594  public  laws.  The  88th  Congress 
passed  360  private  la^^■s  and  666  public 
laws. 

Under  rule  XXIV,  clause  6,  the  Piivate 
Calendar  is  called  the  first  and  third 
I'ue.sdays  oi  each  month.  Hie  considera- 


tion of  Private  Calendar  bills  en  the  fir.st 
Tuesday  Is  mandatory  unless  dispensed 
with  by  two-thirds  vote.  On  the  thud 
Tuesday,  however,  recognition  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Private  Calendar  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  and 
does  not  take  precedence  over  other  pri\- 
ileged  business  in  the  House. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  niontli, 
after  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table  for  refereiics  only,  the 
Speaker  directs  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar.  If  a  bill  called  is  objected  to 
by  tivo  or  more  Members,  it  is  automati- 
cally }ecomm:tted  to  the  comn^ittee  re- 
porting it.  No  reseination  of  objection 
u  enlertaiiied.  Bills  unobjected  to  arc 
considered  in  the  House  rs  in  CoinrnilLte 
of  the  Whole. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
the  same  procedure  is  fcPored  with  the 
exception  that  omnibus  bill.:-  embodying 
bflls  preWousIy  rejected  have  picfcreuce 
and  are  in  order  regardless  of  objection. 

Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  by  para- 
graph, and  no  amendments  are  enter- 
tained except  to  sti-ike  out  or  reduce 
amounts  or  prcvirle  limitations.  Mattel- 
so  stricken  out  shall  not  again  be  in- 
cluded in  an  omnibus  bill  during  the  se'?- 
sion.  Debate  is  limited  to  motions  allow- 
able imder  the  rule  and  doe.s  not  admit 
motions  to  strike  out  the  last  word  or 
reservation  of  objections.  The  rule.-^  pro- 
hibit the  .Speaker  from  i  ccc3Pi5:ingr  Mem- 
bers for  statements  or  for  requests  for 
unanimous  consent  for  debate.  Omnibu.s 
bills  so  passed  are  thereupon  resolved 
into  their  component  bills,  which  are  en- 
grossed separately  and  di.=^posed  of  as  ii 
pas.s€d  severally. 

Private  Calend:ir  bills  unfinished  on 
one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tues- 
day on  which  such  bills  are  in  order  and 
are  considered  before  the  call  of  bills 
subsequently  on  the  calendar.  Omnibus 
bills  follow  the  same  procedure  and  go 
over  to  tlie  next  Tuesday  on  which  that 
class  of  business  is  again  in  order.  When 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  a 
Private  Calendar  bill,  the  bill  comes  up 
for  di -position  on  the  next  legislative 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  de- 
scribe to  the  newer  Members  tlie  official 
objectors  system  the  House  has  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  our  great  volimie  of 
private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  each  appoint  three  Members  to 
serve  as  Private  Calendar  objectors  dur- 
ing a  Congress.  The  objectors  are  on  the 
fioor  ready  to  object  to  any  private  bill 
which  they  feel  is  objectionable  for  any 
reason.  Seated  near  them  to  provide 
technical  assistance  are  the  majority  and 
minority  legislative  clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or 
question  about  a  pai-ticulai-  private  bill, 
he  can  get  assistance  from  the  objectors, 
their  clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who 
introduced  the  bill. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and 
the  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  them  carefully  before  they  are 
called  on  the  Pi-ivate  Calendar  has 
caused  the  six  objectors  to  agree  upon 
certain  giouud  rules.  Those  rules  limit 
consideration  of  bills  placed  on  the  Pri- 


vate Calendar  only  shortly  before  the 
calendar  is  called.  The  agreement  is  as 
follows: 

Reaffirming  the  policy  initiaiU-  adopted 
on  June  3,  1958,  the  Members  of  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  Private  Calendar  Objectcid 
ComnUttees  have  today  agreed  that  during 
ihe  94ttt  Congress,  they  will  coniUder  only 
uioee  bills  which  have  been  on  the  PriT-aie 
Calendar  for  a  period  of  seven  (7)  calendar 
days,  excUiding  the  Utiy  the  IjUl  Is  reported 
aud  ihe  day  the  calendar  Ls  caUed.  Reports 
must  be  available-  to  the  objector.s  for  three 
(3)  calendar  da  vs. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  majoiay  aud  miii  r- 
ity  clerk:-:  will  not  submit  to  the  objectors 
fay  bUl.-?  which  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

This  policy  will  be  strictly  observed  e.<cept 
during  tiie  clcsiag  days  of  each  3e.«ic>u  -.vheu 
Hoiise  rules  are  .'appended. 

The  agreement  was  entered  Into  by:  the  . 
jtpiitlemun  from  Mskisachusctts  (j>lr.  B.-)land», 
ihe  geuileman  from  Oaio  (Mi-.  Jame.?  V. 
ii-an'on).  and  the  gentleman  irom  Minne- 
juta  (Mr.  Obsr&i&r);  and  the  minciity  crU- 
jectors:  the-  gentleman  from  M:trvland  {.Mr. 
Baiimniu.  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rou&seict».  a>id  the  ^entlcinan  f.-om 
Ohl:   (Mr.  Wyljti). 

I  fael  confident  thr.t  I  speak  for  iny 
colleagues  when  I  roquect  all  Membeis 
to  enable  us  to  give  tlie  necessary  ad- 
vance consideration  to  the  private  bills, 
by  not  asking  that  we  depart  fram  the 
above  agreement  unless  ab?olut?ly  nec- 
essary. 


CONSENT    CALENDAR    AGREEiViflNT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  a^ked  and  v.-.,s 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extra-ieous  matter.* 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  Com- 
mittee have  agreed,  for  the  94th  Con- 
gress, upon  the  following  policies  and 
piocedm'es; 

First.  Generally,  no  legislation  sliould 
pass  by  unanimous  consent  which  in- 
volves an  aggregate  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1  million; 

Second.  No  bill  which  changes  national 
policy  or  international  policy  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar but  rather  should  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  open  and  extended  debate 
and 

Thii-d.  Any  bill  which  appeai-s  on  the 
Con.sent  Calendar,  even  though  it  does 
not  change  national  or  international 
policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $1  million,  should  not  be 
approved  without  tlie  membership  being 
fully  informed  of  its  contents. 

If  it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
in  which  case  the  minimum  amoimt  of 
consideration  that  should  be  given  such 
a  bill  would  be  clearance  by  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  before  being  brought 
before  the  House  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. Such  a  bill  would  be  put  over  witli- 
out  prejudice  one  or  more  times  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  Members  to  be- 
come fully  informed  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  bill. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  to  the  member- 
siilp  that  it  Is  not  the  objective  of  the  ob- 
jectors to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object 
to  bills  or  pass  them  over  without  piejr 
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udice  because  of  any  personal  objection 
to  said  bill  or  bills  by  any  one  member  or 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar Objectors  Committee,  but  rather  that 
their  real  purpose,  in  addition  to  expedit- 
i:ig  legislation,  is  to  protect  the  mem- 
bership from  having  bills  passed  by 
unanimous  consent,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  objectors,  any  Member  of  the 
House  might  have  objection  to. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
Committee  request  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
having  responsibility  for  bringing  legis- 
lation before  the  House  take  into  account 
the  contents  of  this  statement  before 
placing  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  appearing  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  contact  the  objectors, 
to  avoid  the  bills  being  put  over  imnec- 
essarily,  It  Is  a  good  practice  to  do  so. 

The  committee  members  welcome  the 
practice  of  getting  in  touch  with  them  at 
least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  the 
legislation  is  called  up  on  the  regular  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar.  In  many  In- 
stances, such  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  will  clear  away  questions  which 
the  objectors  may  have  and  consequently 
make  for  expeditious  handling  of  the 
legislatioti. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander),  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RoNCALio),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  ; 
and  by  the  minority  objectors,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John- 
son), the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Prey)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  'Mr.  Hinshaw). 


DR.  ARTHUR  MELL  JACKSON,  JR. 

(Mr.  PRICE  a,sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  wish  to  note 
the  passing  of  a  good  man  and  an  active 
civic  leader,  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Jackson,  Jr., 
of  East  St.  Louis,  m.  Dr.  Jackson  died 
on  Tuesday,  March  4,  1975,  at  the  age 
of  59. 

Dr.  Jackson  distinguished  himself  not 
only  in  the  medical  profession  but  also 
in  the  field  of  education.  For  18  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  School  District  No.  189  in  East 
St.  Louis,  m.  For  3  of  those  18  years  he 
served  as  president  of  the  school  board. 
Dr.  Jack.son  was  an  original  member  of 
the  southwestern  comicil  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  he  also  served  on  the  pilot  committee 
for  the  establishment  of  Southern  lUi- 
nois  University  at  Edwardsville,  111. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  a  dear  personal  friend 
and  a  great  commimlty  leader.  He  will 
be  deeply  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  Monitor  of 
Thursday,  March  6,  1975: 

Db.  ARTmnt  Mexl  Jackson,  Jr. 

The  sudden  and  regrettable  death  of  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Jackson,  Jr.  Tuesday  removes  from 
the  East  St.  IjOuIj;  community  one  of  its  most 
valued  citizens. 


Dr.  Jackson  was  a  positive  community  con- 
tributor in  every  sense  of  the  word.  While  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  his  principal  voca- 
tion, Arthur  Mell,  as  he  was  popiilarly  known, 
found  the  time  to  render  outstanding  service 
to  his  community  in  a  wide  field  of  activities. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict 189  Board  of  Education  for  18  years  and 
virtually  everyone  agrees  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding  public  official.  Dr. 
Jackson  lent  his  time,  effort  and  resources  to 
the  progress  and  betterment  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  life  was  replete  with  instances 
of  giving  aid  and  assistance  to  others  less- 
fortunate. 

Dr.  Jackson  ascribed  to  the.  Hippocratic 
Oath  some  35  years  ago,  upon  his  graduation 
from  Meharry  Medical  College,  and  never  once 
did  he  violate  It. 

He  was  a  good  man — In  fact,  a  great,  human 
being.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REDUCED  QUORUM 
REQUIREMENT 

<Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Peb- 
ruai-y  19  decision  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus to  amend  the  House  rules  reducing 
the  quorum  requirement  for  committee 
business  from  a  majority  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  committee's  membership. 

Dtiring  the  93d  Congress,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
di-afting  extensive  jurisdictional  and  pro- 
cediural  reforms  in  the  House  rules.  Af- 
ter prolonged  delays,  the  House  debated 
the  committee  reform  amendments  and 
subsequently  passed  a  drastically  wa- 
tered-down version  which  It  called  re- 
form. These  few  feeble  steps  toward 
modernizing  the  House  were  almost  im- 
mediately weakened  during  the  early 
days  of  the  94th  Congress  when  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  majority  voted  to 
reinstate  proxy  voting  in  committees,  and 
to  allow  closed  conference  committee 
meetings  by  vote  of  either  Chamber's 
representatives. 

Not  only  is  the  majority  party  not  con- 
tent with  repealing  those  reforms,  they 
are  now  determined  to  give  carte  blanche 
for  absenteeism  and  irresponsible  legis- 
lative drafting.  The  combination  of 
proxy  voting  and  a  one-third  quorum 
requuement  could  actually  mean  that  a 
single  Democrat  on  a  subcommittee  could 
run  its  meetings  draft  legislation,  con- 
duct markup,  and  report  a  bill  to  the  full 
committee — even  with  three  Republicans 
present  and  opposing  him. 

On  an  eight-member  subcommittee, 
with  five  Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
licans, three  members  would  constitute 
a  quorum  under  the  proposed  Demo- 
cratic rule  change.  If  the  chairman  and 
two  Republicans  showed  up,  a  quorum 
would  exist  and  the  chairman  could  then 
proceed  to  dictate  legislation  involving 
billions  of  dollars — even  tliough  he  was 
the  only  Democrat  present. 

This  is  not  only  irresponsible  legisla- 
tive procedures,  it  conflicts  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  1,  section  5  clearly 
states  that  "a  majority  of  each  house 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness." In  furtherance  of  this  constitu- 


tional requirement,  Jefferson's  Manual 
states  in  section  XXVI: 

A  majority  of  the  committee  constitutes 
a  quorum  for  business. 

The  present  House  nile  XI,  which  the 
Democrats  have  decided  to  change, 
states: 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  any  committee  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  actually  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  the  Democrats 
possibly  justify  any  departure  from  the 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  re- 
quirements which  have  held  for  almost 
200  years?  How  can  we  justify  writing 
new  rules  that  allow  one  member  of  a 
subcommittee  or  as  few  as  three  or  four 
members  of  a  full  committee,  armed 
with  proxies  of  absent  Members,  to  make 
legislative  decisions?  Our  most  impor- 
tant legislative  drafting  is  done,  for  the 
most  part,  in  subcommittee  and  commit- 
tee, and  the  most  important  substantive 
issues  are  resolved  at  this  level.  Cliang- 
ing  the  quonun  requirement  will  devas- 
tate the  foundations  of  responsible  legis- 
lative process  and  make  a  mockery  of  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
think  long  and  hard  about  the  implica- 
tions of  this  caucus  proposal. 


SENATE  MOVES  TO  RESTORE 
VETERANS  DAY 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  reported  S.  331, 
redesignating  November  11  of  each  year 
as  Veterans  Day  and  making  such  day  a 
legal  public  holiday.  Hopefully,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  approve  this  worthwhile 
legislation  and  this  approval  will  spur 
speedy  House  action. 

Restoration  of  the  November  11  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day  has  been  a 
priority  legislative  goal  of  mine  ever 
smce  the  Congress  approved  the  Monday 
Holiday  Act  which  changed  the  date  of 
obsei-vance  to  October.  November  11  is 
fixed  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans as  the  day  on  which  we  pay  homage 
to  the  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  the  fine  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  services.  De- 
spite the  arbitrary  action  of  Congress  m 
shifting  Veterans  Day  observances  to  the 
last  Monday  in  October,  a  good  many 
States — including  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida— have  continued  the  traditional  No- 
vember 11  observance,  with  substantial 
veterans  and  public  support. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  testified  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  to  its  de- 
sire for  restoration  of  the  November  11 
holiday,  and  many,  many  other  veterans 
groups  have  gone  on  recoixl  for  the  same 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tutre  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commerce  and  Health  Committee  to 
^ive  immediate  consideration  to  my  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  21,  restoring  Vet- 
erans Day  observance  to  November  11, 
and  thereby  bring  the  House  Into  the 
same  progressive  stance  as  the  Senate 
on  this  important  legislation. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  STRIP 
IkllNING  BILL 

•Mr.    KECHLER    of    West    Vu&inia 
=^a=kcd  and  v.as  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  Pt  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter ' 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  oflfer  the  following 
ameiidment.s  to  titles  I  and  n  of  H.R.  25 
tomorrow  «'aen  the  strip  mining  bill  is 
considered  by  the  Ho'jse.  These  c.mend- 
ments  are  set  foith  to  Qualify  for  the 
necessaiy  time  to  pre.,ent  tiiem  to  the 
Commitree  of  the  V.hole: 

AjdEKoa.rNT  No.  8 

Page  173.  line  14.  strike  all  of  sub^ect;oa 
id)  and  msert  therein  ttie  following: 

"(d)  white  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
coai  surface  mining  rests  with  the  Stales, 
the  e'i)&enc«  of  effective  rtigvlatory  laws  aud 
effective  eiiiurc&ment  in  many  States  may 
requiie  tiiat  the  Fedeinl  Coven'ment  cisume 
responsibility; 

"(e)  efTective  rfr:'.ation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Govemioent  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  thi^  Act  la  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  prevent  the  adverse 
.social.  ecouo*mc.  and  euvironmciiiaJ  eflects 
of   .--ucii   ijuiiuig  >ji.fciai.ioi-i.  ■' 

Aiter.oiirxT  No.  9 

Fi-qe  174  jiue  4,  Insert  the  foUowhsg  ne.v 
a"bsection: 

••<f>  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
acres  of  land  throughout  major  rcgicns  of 
the  Uuite4  States  diat  orbed  by  surface  and 
underground  mining,  on  which  little  or  no 
reclamaxion  was  conducted,  and  the  impacts 
from  these  unreclaimed  lands  impose  social 
and  economic  costs  on  residents  in  nearby 
and  axljolning  areas  as  well  as  continuing  to 
impair  environiiMiital  quality; " 

Redfrfiignaie  the  follcwiug  para§rapiis 
ao'urdiiigly. 

AUfNilUf.N'T  till.  10 

On  pafce  180,  between  lines  8  and  9.  in.'sert 
ihe  following  oew  subsection: 

"(d)  the  Director  shall  not  us^e  either  per- 
raatientljr  or  temporarily  any  person  charged 
with  responiibilUj  of  inspecting  coal  mines 
imder  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  19»,  unless  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding  In  the  Federal  B«glster. 
chat  such  penoa  or  persons  are  not  needed 
for  such  iospections  under  the  1969  Act." 


THE  WORLD  PEACE  TAX  FUND  ACT 

<Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permissioa  to  extend  his  remark«  at  this 
IMint  in  the  Ricoto  and  to  uiclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
and  17  of  my  colleagues  are  introducing 
a  tax  reform  tkll  we  believe  essential  to 
restore  a  degree  of  integrity  and  good 
sense  to  our  distorted  tax  system. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
establish  conscientious  objector  status 
for  taxpayers  identical  to  that  estab- 
lislied  preaenUy  under  our  selective  serv- 
ice laws.  Under  this  act.  any  person  who 
lelt  tbejr  could  not,  in  good  conscience, 
contribute  to  military  expenditures 
vrould  have  the  option  of  having  that 
iwrtion  of  their  taxes  generally  routed  to 


the  military  ':er*  instead  to  i>eace -related 
activities. 

We  ars  living  in  a  time  vrhen  many 
citizens  realize  that  our  wealth,  our  taxes 
contribute  to  a  world  of  war  and  suffer- 
ing. Our  wealth  and  good  fortune,  which 
should  alleviate  mLsery  in  those  parts  of 
the  vorld  v.here  it  exists,  thus,  too  often 
helps  create  rriserj-  v.-here  little  existed 
before. 

Our  diive  for  security  has  brought  us 
to  an  increasing  reliance  on  military 
anns.  Year!;.-  our  income  taxes  conti-ibute 
larger  sums  to  armaments;  imtil  now  the 
amount  realized  through  income  taxes 
almost  equals  the  amount  requested  for 
the  riilitarj-  budget. 

Contributions  to  such  war  and  arma- 
ment funds  goes  directly  against  t':e  con- 
sciences and  religious  beliefs  of  many 
citizens,  and  thus  our  income  tax  laws 
act  as  an  abridgment  of  first  amendment 
rights  guaranteed  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  must  recognize 
that  in  a  world  of  modem  armaments 
the  military  relies  more  on  our  money 
than  on  our  persons.  Those  who  must 
bear  vitness  by  ttieir  religlou.s  and  con- 
scientious precepts  against  war  now  can 
not  do  80  without  breaking  the  law,  or 
by  subjecting  themselves  to  poverty.  The 
pas.sage  of  Oie  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act  would  remove  this  dilemma  now  fac- 
ing many  well-meaning  and  law-abiding 
citizens  who  find  thsmselves  in  distre.ss 
over  current  militarism. 

Today  our  tax  system  grants  many 
generous— and  even  complete — tax  ex- 
emptions based  on  economic  Incentives. 
Surely,  suwx)rt  of  moral  and  peaceful 
incentives  are  qualities  which  this  Con- 
gress has  largely  Ignored  save  for  a  few 
exceptions  cited  in  the  .section  on  prece- 
dents for  this  bill.  This  measure  would 
not  create  an  exception  from  tax  as  in 
the  case  of  economic  tax  exemptions; 
these  peaceful  tax  expenditures  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Government  as  our 
present  tax  expenditures  are  not.  Re- 
storing tax  balance  In  moral  as  well  as 
economic  matters  is  an  essential  con- 
cern of  this  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  a  summai-y  of  the  legislation 
and  otlier  related  material: 
Sum  MAS  r 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  propo;;es 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  con- 
tribution to  military  spending  for  Federal 
taxpayers  who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  participation  in  war,  and  that  a  Fund  be 
establlsUed  to  receive  and  distribute  to  quall- 
fied  peace -related  aftlvltien  the  portion  of 
such  Individ  iials'  tax  paymeutK  that  would 
oth«r«i8e  go  to  rallitary  spending.  The  re- 
mainder of  qualifying  Individuals'  income, 
estute,  and  gift  taxes  would  be  transferred 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
to  be  spent  only  for  non-mlUtfiry  purposeii. 

The  Act  gives  relief  to  those  citizens  con- 
scientiously oppo.sed  to  participation  In  war, 
who  are  presenUy  forced  to  violate  their  be- 
liefs by  participating  in  w«r  through  tax 
p«ymeutH.  There  is  couolderable  precedent 
for  such  relief.  The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  long  recognlsjcd  and  accommodated 
the  beliefs  of  con.sclentiov«s  objectors.  Tax 
exemptions  have  been  provided  for  certain 
religious  groups  to  avoid  violation  of  their 
religious  and  conscientious  beliefs. 

The  requested  tax  relief  for  oouscleutloua 


objectors  wUl  not  open  the  "floodgates-  to 
similar  relief  for  other  groups.  The  con- 
scientious objector's  request  for  tnx  relief  Is 
exceptionally  compelling  because  it  ts  moti- 
vated by  the  r.-ldely-held  and  !ong-<-rtab- 
!i.-hed  fundamental  religious  and  moral  ir.an- 
date — "Thou  .shalt  not  kUl." 

The  Act  provides  taxpayers,  who  are  co^j- 
.'^cientiouEly  opposed  to  war  and  who  mifel.t 
otherwise  feel  compelled  to  undertake  lllegil 
tax  resistance,  with  a  means  of  making  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  world  peace  cou- 
Jilstent  with  their  obligations  of  citizenship. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  the  Act 
extends  the  opportunity  for  consclentioii.s 
o»5jcction  to  women  and  to  men  not  eligible 
for  conscientious  objector  status  under  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  amendments  to  tlic  luttiual  He\ enue 
Code  of  1954  provide  that  a  qualified  tax- 
payer may  elect  to  have  his  or  her  Feder:il 
income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payment  trens- 
ferred  to  a  special  tri'st  fund,  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  amendments  also  ex- 
plain how  a  taxpayer  qualifies  to  have  his  or 
her  tax  paid  to  the  Fund.  Other  sections  of 
'he  Act  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund,  and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  eleven  Tru.stees  to  administer 
;he  Fund.  The  Fund  Is  modelled  after  the 
Nptlounl  Hf'jhTray  Trust  Fund  and  the  Na- 
tions Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  The 
act  provides  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  annually  determine  and  publish 
the  percentage  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
.States  v.hlch  was  spent  for  niiUtary  puj-po.scs 
In  the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  This  percent- 
age will  be  used  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  qualifying  taxpayer's  tax  which  shall  be 
received  by  the  Board  shall  submit  a  budj»?t 
to  Congress  for  approval  and  appropriation, 
providing  for  chaimellng  of  these  monies  to 
specified  peace-related  activities.  Monies  not 
appropriated  from  tlie  Fund  for  expenditures 
budgeted  by  the  Board  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  use  In  subsequent  years  by  the 
Board,  subject  to  CongreKslonal  approi.ria- 
tion. 

Many  pcrfous  in  this  coiuUry  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  paiticipation  of  any 
kind  of  nature  in  war.  For  some  relij.'ious 
Ueoermiuatlons  this  Is  a  fundamental' part 
of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members.  For 
example,  the  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  S<iclety  of  Friends 
urges  its  members: 

"To  recognize  that  the  military  system  is 
not  consistent  v.lth  Chrl-st's  example  of  re- 
demptive love  .  .  .  (and)  to  consider  care- 
fully the  Implication  of  paying  those  taxes, 
a  major  portion  of  which  goes  for  military 
purposes."— page  28  of  1962  Rev.  Ed. 

Freedom  of  conscience,  whatever  that  con- 
science might  be.  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our 
scheme  of  government.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  In  March  of  1965, 
quoted  a  statement  made  In  1919  by  Harlan 
Flake  Stone,  \x  ho  later  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Coiu^r 

"Both  morals  and  sound  policy  require 
that  the  state  should  not  violate  the  con- 
science of  the  individual.  All  our  history 
gives  confirmation  to  the  view  that  liberty 
of  conscience  has  a  moral  and  social  value 
which  makes  It  worthy  of  preservation  at 
tlie  hands  of  the  state.  So  deep  is  Its  sig- 
nificance and  vital,  indeed.  Is  it  to  the  integ- 
rity of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
that  nothing  short  of  the  self-preservation 
of  the  state  should  warrant  Its  violation; 
luid  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
state  which  preserves  Its  life  by  a  settled 
policy  of  violation  of  the  conoclenee  of  ths 
ladivldusl  will  not  In  fact  tUtlmately  loM 
it  by  the  process." — Stone,  The  Consclen- 
lious  Objector,  21  Col.  U.Q.  353.  360  ( 1019) . 

Although  not  all  persons  who  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  of  any 
!Und  in  war  base  their  convictions  on  rell« 
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glous  .training  and  belief,  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  war  appears  to  be  weU  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  reUglovis  beliefs  of 
many  people.  Speaking  of  the  struggle  few 
religious  liberty  in  this  co\mtry.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hughes  refeiTcd  to: 

"The  large  number  of  citizens  of  our  cotm- 
trr.  from  the  very  beginning,  who  have  been 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  religious  convic- 
tions, and  in  particular,  those  who  have 
been  conscientiously  opposed  to  war  and 
who  would  not  yield  what  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  their  allegiance  to  the  wiU  of 
God  .  .  ."  United  States  v.  Macintoih,  283 
U.S.  605,  831  (1931). 

Certainly  to  require  significant  p?.rticlpa- 
tlon  In  war,  against  the  religious  conscience 
of  these  people,  would  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  first  amendment  protection  for  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  (See  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnett,  319  U.S.  624 
(1943);  ScTiooZ  District  of  Abington  Town- 
ship v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (19G3);  Con- 
tran,  Tyrrell  v.  United  States,  200  P.  2d  8 
(9th  Clr.  1953) .  cert,  denied  345  U.S.  910. 

Conscientious  objection  to  war  and  mili- 
tary training  is  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  tra- 
diti<His  of  this  country.  For  example,  the  rat- 
ifying conventions  of  each  of  the  six  states 
that  recommneded  the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of 
Rights  In  ratifying  the  new  Constitution  ap- 
proved specific  amendments  as  a  part  of 
their  recommendation;  Virginia,  North  Car- 
ciina,  and  Rhode  Island  Included  a  provision 
guaranteeing  the  right  of  conscientious  ob- 
jection. (See  EUlot,  Debates  on  the  Adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vol.  3,  p.  66», 
Vol.  4,  p.  244  Vol.  1,  p.  334 — 36  (reprint  of 
Znded.  1937). 

A  similar  provision  was  suggested  but  re- 
jected by  the  Maryland  convention.  (See  El- 
liot at  553).  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  one  of  James  Madison's  proposed 
amendments  presented  to  the  first  session  of 
the  first  Congi-ess  Included  the  following 
lang\iage :  "but  no  person  religiously  scnipv- 
lous  of  bearing  arms  shaU  be  compelled  to 
render  military  service  In  person."  Annals  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  343  (Gales 
and  Seaton,  1934) . 

During  the  debates  on  the  proposed 
amendment,  It  was  suggested  that  the  right 
be  conditioned  "upon  paying  an  equivalent." 
To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut remarked: 

"It  is  weU  known  that  those  who  are  re- 
ligiously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  are 
equally  scrupulous  of  getting  substitutes  or 
paying  an  equivalent.  Many  of  them  would 
raUier  die  than  do  either  one  or  the  other." 
Annalt  at  760. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  dr<^  this 
clause  altogether;  the  motion  failed  and  the 
tiause  was  included  in  the  list  o<'  proposed 
amendments  sent  to  the  Senate  for  appgoval. 
The  Senate  omitted  this  provision  and  It 
never  became  a  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Although  no  record  of  the  Senate  debates 
was  taken  at  the  time,  the  opposition  to  the 
proposal  In  the  House  would  Indicate  that 
the  Senate  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to 
legislation  instead  of  a  Conftltutlmal 
Amendment.  Annals  at  751. 

FRECESKHT 

Tiiere  Is  sound  precedent  for  such  legis- 
lation giving  tax  relief  to  protect  religious 
and  conscientious  beliefa  Section  140a(e) 
of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an 
exemption  from  payment  of  self-employment 
taxes  for  duly  ordained,  licensed  or  commis- 
sioned ministers  and  members  of  religious 
orders,  or  for  Christian  Science  Practitioners 
apon  their  filing  an  application  that  they  are 
eonsclenttoualy  opposed  to,  or  because  of 
religious  principles,  they  are  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation In  an  Insurance  plan  like  that  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Section 
1402(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  sbnl- 


larly  relieves  members  of  qualified  rellglotis 
faiths,  primarily  the  Amish,  of  the  duty  to 
pay  the  Social  Security  tax.  By  this  Code 
provision,  enacted  In  1965,  Congress  ac- 
Imowlcdged  and  accommodated  the  conscien- 
tious objection  of  the  Amish  to  par'.icipatlon 
In  Insurance  plans.  The  tax  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  section  1402(e)  and  1402(h)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  were  modeled  after 
the  exemption  of  conscientious  objectors 
from  ths  draft. 

By  exempting  Individuals  conscientiously 
opposed  to  participation  In  insurance  plans 
from  payment  of  Social  Security  taxes.  Con- 
gress clearly  extended  the  principle  of  Con- 
gressional accommodation  of  conscientious 
beliefs  from  the  area  of  the  draft  to  the  area 
of  taxation.  Thus  Congressional  precedent  for 
tax  relief  to  accommodate  the  beliefs  of  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  Is  flrtnly  estab- 
lished. Congress  has  recognized  both  the  right 
of  a  tax  exemption  to  avoid  participation  in 
a  program  to  which  the  taxpayer  is  consci- 
entiously opposed. 

The  tax  treatment  asked  for  conscientious 
objectors  Is  less  exceptional  than  that  pres- 
ently granted  by  sections  1402(e)  and  1402 
(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Those  sec- 
tions allow  Individuals  "conscientiously  op- 
posed" to  Social  Security  Insurance  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  payment  of  a  portion 
of  their  tax.  In  contrast,  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act  does  not  propose  exemptions  from 
paJ^nent  of  a  portion  of  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector's tax.  Under  the  Act,  a  conscientious 
objector  Is  still  required  to  pay  bis  entire 
tax.  The  Act  merely  provides  that  an  appro- 
priate portion  of  the  tax  may  be  diverted 
from  military  spendhig  to  non-niilitary  peace 
related  activities. 

Like  the  exemption  from  pajrment  of  the 
Social  Security  tax,  the  proposed  tax  ac- 
conunodatlon  for  conscientious  objectors  Is 
based  on  religious  and  conscientious  belief. 
The  conscientious  objector  to  war  has  a  com- 
pelling Justification  for  the  q)eclal  tax  status 
he  seeks.  His  concern  is  fundamental.  He 
asks  not  to  be  forced  to  join  in  the  deliberate 
killing  of  bis  fellow  men.  His  desire  not  to 
participate  In  war  and  killing  through  any 
means.  Including  taxation,  is  based  upon  a 
widely  acknowledged  religious  and  moral 
principle.  Observance  of  the  principle  is  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  By 
forcing  the  conscientious  objector  to  war  to 
contribute  to  military  spending,  Congress 
presently  forces  him  to  violate  bis  conscience 
and  sevei-ely  denies  his  right  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  contemplated  tax  treatment  of  con- 
scientious objectors  does  not  establish  a 
precedent  for  individual  earmarking  of  tax 
doUarsw  Trustees  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  cxmsent  of  the  Senate 
will  receive,  for  subsequent  channeling  to 
appropriate  peace-related  activities,  a  portion 
of  the  Pund^  monies.  This  portion  represents 
the  sum  of  all  qualifying  individuals'  income, 
estate,  or  gift  tax  payments,  multiplied  by 
the  percentage  of  lost  year's  Federal  budget 
devoted  to  military  spending.  The  spending 
declsiona  of  the  Trustees  require  Congres- 
sional approval  and  appropriation.  Congress 
retains  power  over  spending  of  the  conscien- 
tious objector's  taxes.  The  taxpayer  who 
qualifies  as  a  conscientious  objector  can  only 
decide  that  his  tax  dollars  will  not  be  spent 
for  orM  specific  purpose — military  spending. 
Distribution  of  monies  by  the  Board  to  quali- 
fied peace-related  organizations  finds  prece- 
dent In  the  qualified  distribution  require- 
ments for  private  foundations  under  Section 
4942  of  the  Code. 

EFFECTIVENESS 

Individuals  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war  win  be  exc\Tsed  trotn  tax  contribution  to 
military  spending  and  thereby  from  a  elg- 
nlflcant  form  of  participation  In  war.  The 


tax  dollars  diverted  from  military  spending 
win  be  used  to  promote  world  peace.  It  Is 
recognized  that  because  of  the  nation's  tax 
coUection  and  budteilrg  procesn,  toe  crea- 
tion of  the  World  Peace  Taa  Fond  may  not 
markedly  reduce  the  money  avaii.^ble  for 
military  spending.  .\  terious  curtA'Jment  of 
military  spending  would  result  orly  if  a 
great  many  taxpayers  participated  in  the 
Fund,  thereby  callirp  for  a  major  thift  in 
national  priorities.  Tlie  miUtary  will  get  the 
funding  it  requests  ur.tU  the  success  of  the 
Fund  helps  persuade  to^payers  ar;d  Congress 
to  reduce  the  priority  of  mQltar-/  spending. 

At  present,  many  conscientious  objectors 
are  so  determined  to  change  this  country's 
priorities  that  they  have  refused  to  pay  their 
taxes.  As  an  alternative  to  forcing  cor.scien- 
tious  objectors  to  pursue  this  di.'Bciilt  and 
unpopxilar  course,  this  bQI  offers  the  con- 
scientious objector  a  way  of  making  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  world  peace  in  place  of 
contributing  to  militsry  spending.  The  Fund 
will  provide  a  constriTctive  means  of  citizen's 
protest  for  Its  contributoi*.  The  Fn-Ad  will 
draw  the  attention  of  every  taxpayer  to  the 
percentage  of  American  tax  dcdlars  coing  to 
military  spending,  li  wUl  encotirage  Congress 
to  recognize  this  percentage  by  publication 
of  the  Fund's  annual  reports.  At  present,  for 
the  most  peurt.  no  etfort  is  being  made  by  the 
government  to  separate  military  spending 
from  other  spending.  Individual  t.'^xpayers, 
in  making  out  their  annual  returiu:.  will  be 
forced  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can 
conscientiously  contribute  to  militar:,  spend- 
ing. Those  who  Ijecome  conecientio.is  objec- 
tors for  tax  purposes  will  be  voicing  a  signif- 
icant vote  against  military  policy.  The  bin 
provides  that  the  numt>er  oT  contributors  to 
the  Fund,  the  amount  of  money  contributed, 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
published  and  reported  to  Oon^e<cs  each 
year. 

The  Fund  ItselX  will  be  self-sm&cieut.  It  is 
expected  that  the  commitment  of  the  Fund's 
Trustees  to  world  peace  and  their  a^]point- 
meut  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  will  make  tlie  Fund 
self-policing  so  that  contrtbutors  and  other 
taxpayers  and  Congreso  wiU  have  faith  In  it. 
and  It  will  accomplish  the  goals  set  for  It. 
The  operdting  expenses  of  the  Pond  wlU  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  the  Fund  receives 
from  t.ixpayers.  Because  the  Fund  will  en- 
courage people  who  presently  refuse  to  pay 
their  taxes,  to  pay  these  taxes,  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Fund  will  be  oJset  by 
the  additional  tax  payments  which  .le  Fund 
Is  expected  to  generat*. 

cuMsii  1 V.  iiQKaurr 

(1)  VnifortnUy.  The  proposed  Icgi^^Iation 
conforms  with  the  requirement  ot  Aj-^icle  I. 
Section  8,  Clause  1  of  the  ConetltuUon  which 
provides  "All  duties,  importa  »nd  excises  shall 
be  uniform  througiiaut  the  United  States." 
Tlie  requirement  of  vmiXormity  has  been  read 
to  require  geographical  uuiformitv.  Knovltou 
V.  Moore,  178  U,S.  41  (1900);  Bru-iiiaber  v. 
Union  P.  R.  Co.,— VS.  1  (1916):  F'Tnandvz 
V.  Wiener,  326  UJS.  340  (194&>. 

(2)  First  Amendtner.t.  The  fir>.t  aineiid- 
meut  provides  "Cocgre.3s  shall  make  uo  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religicu.  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  tbereol."  The 
propcsed  tax  payment  accommodatio.-i  of  the 
religious  beUefs  of  cuascieiitiotn  cbjectors  is 
a  initit..ition  of  a  general  requirement  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  tree  exeri.ise  of 
religion.  This  Is  not  a:'.  estabUshmeiit,  ol  re- 
ligion. 

Despite  the  cousiitationalitj  of  lot  pro- 
posed amendments.  U  mignt  be  argued  there 
is  au  overriding  public  l:)terest  whldi  forbids 
accomniodatiou.  But  la  In  Ra  Jemtson.  375 
U.S.  14(1963)  the  Court  relying  on  ShetWrt 
«.  Vemer  vacated  a  ruling  at  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court,  which  beM  that  Jury  duty. 
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a  priraary  duty  of  all  citizeu»,  Wiw  superior 
to  a  religious  belief  which  forbade  judging 
others  and  therefore  forbade  jury  duty.  After 
Jenisun  it  Is  possible  to  argue  that  it  Is  uu- 
uecessary  to  balance  the  public  Interest 
a^auist  the  individuals'  interest  to  deter- 
R'lne  whether  an  exception  to  the  general  law 
sl'oi'ld  be  made  to  nccommodate  llie  free  ex- 
erf  ise  of  religion.  Rather  Congress  or  the 
courts  could  simply  determine  ii'  an  accom- 
pioclntion  is  necessary  to  allow  tree  exercise 
of  religion  and  if  so.  grant  it. 

(3)  The  due  process  clautse.  Tiie  clue  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  requires 
that  tax  statutes  be  reasonable  and  apply  to  a 
rea-sonable  class.  However,  the  -stanaard-s  of 
rea.sonabIeness  applied  to  tax  str.tutes  are 
more  lenient  than  those  applied  s:enerany; 
only  clearly  arbitrary  tax  classifications  will 
be  struck  down.  Flemming  v.  Nestor.  3ii3  U.S. 
603(1960):  Smart  v.  U.S.  222  F.  Supp.  65 
(1963);  Leeson  v.  Celebrezse,  225  P.  Supp. 
527  (1963).  Therefore  it  Is  unlilcely  that  the 
classification  proposed  by  these  amendments 
would  be  found  uiureasouable,  especially  since 
the  classification  is  the  same  which  has  long 
been  accepted  as  reasonable  for  draft  exemp- 
tion purposes. 


STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
BOB  CARR  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF 
THE  HOUSE  DEMOCRATIC  CAU- 
CUS 

(Ml*.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12.  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
toe*  a  historic  stand  on  foreign  policy. 
In  adopting  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
distinguished  collesigue.  Mr.  Carr  of 
Michigan,  the  caucus  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  in  extricating  thLs  Grovern- 
ment's  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. Because  Mr.  Carr's  floor  speech  so 
eloquently  outlined  the  history  of  our  in- 
volvement, its  effects  on  our  people,  and 
the  i-ationale  for  the  caucus'  action,  I 
would  like  for  it  to  become  a  part  of  the 
official  Record: 
Statement   by   Congressman   Bf>B   Cars   on 

THE    Floor    or    the    Hoitse    Democbatic 

Caucus    Introducing    His    Resolution 

We  are  meeting  this  morning  to  decide  on 
A  resolution  to  reject  sending  any  more  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam  thU 
year.  It  is  not  only  apbroprlate  we  do  so, 
it  is  imperative  we  do  so.' 

The  President  of  the  TJnlted  States,  along 
with  his  Secretary  of  State,  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  prolong  the  fighting  in  war  torn 
and  ravished  countries.  He  has  asked  us  to 
deepen  the  miseries  of  battle  In  the  Internal 
strutiRle  of  countries  of  slight  security  In- 
tere.st  to  the  United  States.  The  resolution 
wc  are  considering  here  would  abate  the 
fighting. 

V.'hen  a  similar  i-esolution  was  adopted  by 
HlJ«^^e  Democratic  Caucxis  on  January  2,  1973, 
it  eventually  brought  about  a  moratorium 
ou  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  It  was  a  first 
=itep  then  and  proved  most  effective  whe-n  the 
Lssue  was  taken  to  the  floor. 

We  once  again  have  the  opportunity  to 
assume  that  kind  of  leadership  role  and  it 
:r,  esdential  that  the  Democratic  Party  la 
Congress  speak  out.  This  action  har.  precedent 
and  it  has  clout. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cord two  years  ago,  the  American  people 
were  led  to  believe  that  VS.  Involvement  In 
IndO'China  had  finally  come  to  an  end.  If 
tt\e  Democratic  members  of  thu;  Congre.'^s  are 


to  live  up  to  that  agreement,  they  should 
go  on  record  and  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  shaping  of  U.S.  fOiClgn 
policy  does  not  belong  solely  to  President 
Ford  and  Henry  Kissinger. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  in  1971,  it  was  specifically  stated 
that  the  aid  to  Cambodia  '•shall  not  be  con- 
strued ftb  fi  coinmitmeiit  by  the  United  States 
to  Cambodia  for  its  defense."  The  93rd  Con- 
gress also  appropriated  $700  million  to  Viet- 
nam and  S200  million  to  Cambodia  in  FT 
1975.  Now.  that  money  spent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment it  was  to  s,ua  faUerirg.  the  Ad- 
ministration is  o'^king  for  $222  million  for 
the  next  three  jnontha. 

Our  people  need  jobs.  They  need  shelter 
and  energy.  Tliey  need  basic  nutrition  and 
health  care.  They  do  not  need  to  send  their 
tax  dollars  to  governments  that  do  not  even 
have  the  support  of  its  own  people. 

And  yet  the  same  tired  arguments  that 
locked  this  country  into  a  20-year  quagmire 
In  Vietnam  are  being  used  to  escalate  our 
involvement. 

For  instance,  we  are  being  told  that  our 
commitment  is  being  tested  and  that  the 
whole  world  is  watchhig.  Well,  the  whole 
world  is  watching — not  to  te.st  ottr  commit- 
ment but  to  test  our  sanity.  For  this  is  a 
unilateral  action  with  its  basis  on  the  same 
murky  foundations  as  our  incredible  foUy  In 
Vietnam.  The  Government  we  are  helping 
tion  Nol  fight  is  recognized  by  over  60  other 
countries. 

If  we  realiy  want  to  help  the  people  of 
Cambodia  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
is  it  not  wiser  to  end  the  killing?  Since  moat 
credited  analysts  of  foreign  policy  admit  that 
the  I.on  Nol  regime  cannot  survive,  won't  the 
gran  vlng  of  further  aid  only  prolong  the 
fighting  and.  with  It,  the  killing? 

Last  night  the  Senate  Sub-coiiunittee  on 
foreign  aid  voted  4  to  3  to  grant  the  request. 
With  the  exception  of  one  defection,  it  was 
a  party  vote.  Now,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  (both  with  Democratic 
majorities)  and,  Indeed,  the  people  who  gave 
us  our  mandate  just  four  months  ago,  are 
waiting  for  the  House  De-nocratic  Caucus  to 
act  this  morning.  In  light  of  that  fact,  and 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  leadership  is  not 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Ford,  we  must  express 
the  sense  of  the  caucus  as  the  cutting  edge  of 
our  policy  on  this  matter. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  appropriate  that  we 
reject  this  proposal  for  aid.  It  Is  Imperative, 
The  whole  world,  and  particularly  the  people 
we  repre<-ei'.t.  are  watching. 


THE  BLACK  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
FILMMAKING 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  event  which  re- 
cently took  place  in  my  district  which  I 
feel  is  an  historic  recognition  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  blacks  to  the  cultural 
achievements  of  this  society. 

As  the  highlight  of  Black  History 
Month,  the  community,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Cultural  and  Ethnic  Affairs 
Guild  of  the  Oakland  Museum  Associa- 
tion, celebrated  the  second  annual  in- 
ductions into  the  Black  Filmmakers  Hall 
of  Fame. 

On  February  16,  21  black  ploueei's  of 
the  film  industry  received  the  Oscar 
Micheaux    Awards,    a    major    national 


tribute  to  black  film  stars,  writers,  pro- 
ducers, directors,  composers,  and  others 
whose  enormous  contributions  to  black 
history  and  the  film  industry  itself  helped 
pave  the  road  for  the  successes  of  today's 
black  film  stars. 

Tliis  year's  honorees  were  Ruby  Dee. 
Abbey  Lincoln,  Eddie  "Rochester"  Ander- 
son, Robert  Earl  Jones,  Eartha  Kitt, 
Butterfly  McQueen.  Frederick  O'Neal, 
Sidney  Poirier,  Lena  Home,  Fiedi  Waf^h- 
ington,  Joel  Fluellen,  Allen  C.  Hoskins. 
Producer-Director  V/illiam  Alexander, 
the  Farina  of  "Our  Gang,"  Composer- 
Instrimientalist  Quiiicy  Jones,  Cinema- 
tographer  Joseph  Wilcots,  and  Screen- 
writer Louis  Peterson. 

Postliunious  awards  were  presented  to 
Duke  Ellintiton.  Lorraine  Hansberry.  Rex 
Ingram.  HaU  Johnron,  and  Hattie  Mc- 
Daniel. 

Such  current  stars  as  Don  Mitchell, 
Ted  Lange,  Denise  Nichols.  Esther  Rolle, 
Paul  Jones.  Paula  Kelly.  Judy  Pace,  Ron 
O'NeU,  Clifton  Davis.  Earl  "Fatha"  Hines, 
Nichol  Brothers,  Max  Julien.  and  Vonetta 
McGee. 

This  year's  Oscar  Micheaux  Awards 
dinner  and  program  were  enormously 
successful.  More  than  750  persons  at- 
tended the  preaward  banquet,  and  more 
than  3.500  jammed  Oakland's  beautiful 
Paramount  Theater  to  witness  the  stars 
and  the  presentation  of  awards.  The 
progi-am  was  emceed  by  Diahann  Carroll, 
William  Marshall,  and  James  Watson, 
Jr.  The  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the 
event  were  well  encapsuled  in  the.se  im- 
promptu remarks  made  by  actor  Sidney 
Poitier  as  reported  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle : 

When  I  started  in  this  business,  on  my 
first  film  there  was  one  other  black  man  on 
the  lot  and  he  was  the  shoeshine  boy.  I 
stand  beside  you  today  not  as  the  product 
of  Sidney  Poitier,  but  "all  those  other  black 
artists  v;hose  lives  were  frustrated  by  those 
studios.  It  takes  a  very  stroiig  man  to  perse- 
vere. The  door  has  only  recently  been  opened, 
but  I'm  glad  to  say  that  .stepping  through 
are  some  awfully  strong  men  and  women. 

"I  got  an  award  once  called  the  Academy 
Award,"  he  said  referring  to  his  Oscar  for 
"LilUes  of  the  Weld,"  the  first  for  a  black 
actor.  Poitier  held  up  his  Oscar  Micheaux 
plaque  and  declared,  "This  is  the  Academy 
Award." 

The  Oscar  Micheaux  Award  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  black  director  and  pro- 
ducer who  made  films  for  30  years  for 
showing  in  black  communities. 

The  Black  Filmmakers  Hall  of  Fame 
is  part  of  a  larger  program  of  the  Oak- 
land Museum  which  also  includes  an  ex- 
hibition of  black  scorers,  arrangers,  and 
composei-s  for  film  and  a  film  lecture 
series  dealing  with  important  contribu- 
tions by  blacks  to  that  portion  of  the 
entertainment  Industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  commemorate  this  out- 
standing event  by  placing  these  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Cul- 
tural and  Ethnic  Affairs  Guild  of  tiie 
Oakland  Museum  deserves  the  thanks 
and  praise  of  the  entire  Nation  for  plac- 
ing the  spotlight  on  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  these  pioneering  Individuals. 
We  all  look  forward  to  their  future  pres- 
entatioixs  and  pi'ograms. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  CLEIAR- 

INGHOUSE  TO  COORDINATE   ALL 

.  NURSING  HOME  INVESTIGATIONS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
45  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  calling  on  the  President 
to  provide  a  multi-agency  plan  for  main- 
taining close  watch  over  State  and  Fed- 
eral investigations  and  actions  related  to 
nursing  home  abuses;  reporting  to  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  and  health 
care  officials  on  possible  linkages  between 
scandals  or  problems  in  or  among  the 
States  or  localities,  and  developing  plans 
for  dealing  not  only  with  criminal  viola- 
tions or  policy  failures,  but  also  for  de- 
veloping better  care  and  cost  controls 
which  provide  Incentives  for  continuing 
good  care.  The  agency  would  make  regu- 
lar reports  to  the  Congress. 

This  resolutiem  Is  the  companion 
measure  to  an  Identical  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  being  Introduced  today 
by  Senetors  Frank  Chxtoch  and  Frank 
Moss,  respective  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  Sub- 
committee in  Long  Term  Care,  and  20 
other  Senators. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care's  recent  reports  and  hearings 
have  generated  a  great  deal  of  additional 
public  concern  for  nursing  home  prob- 
lems. This  concern  has  been  manifested 
in  numerous  local,  State,  and  Federal  In- 
quiries. In  New  York  State  alone  there 
are  now  13  s^Mirate  agencies  studying 
these  issues. 

This  multftJllcity  of  investigations  by 
different  agencies  quite  often  leads  to 
duplication  of  effort  and  general  ineffi- 
ciency. This  is  particulariy  true  at  the 
present  time  because  there  Is  no  agency 
coordinating  such  investigations. 

House  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  in- 
clude Representatives  Abzug,  Addabbc, 
Badillo,  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Brade- 
MAs,  Brown  of  California,  Carr,  Caknet. 
Collins  (ft  Illinois,  Coiitbbs,  Daniels  ot 
New  Jersey,  Dices,  Dodd,  Edwards  «rf 
CaUfomla,  Fascell,  Fewwick,  Frasbs, 
GiLHAN.  Harkin,  Harrington,  Holtzmah, 
McHuGH,  Meyner,  Mikva,  Mottl,  Mttr- 
PHY  of  New  York,  Nrx,  Ottinger,  Pepper, 
Randall,  Rancei.,  Richmond,  Rooino. 
Roe,  Rosenthal,  Roybal,  St  Germain, 
Scheoer,  Schsoeder,^  Solarz,  Spellmam, 
Stratton,  Symington,  Waxman,  and 
Yates. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foDows  to: 

Mr.  McKay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  deatii 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Hetner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  Friday,  March 
14.  on  account  of  official  business. 


tlve  program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RANDALL,  to  address  the  House 
today  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)  and  to  revi-se  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  25  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  35  minutes,  Fiiday, 
March  14,  1975. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Meyner)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wacgonner,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EnJBEBG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legi-sla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Koch,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  debate  and  5-minute  rule 
on  the  foreign  aid  bin. 

Mr.  Benitez,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $973. 

Mr.  Brocks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rousselot,  to  revise  and  extend 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  vote  today  on  H.R, 
4592. 

Mr.  Badillo,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwitiistanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  PnMic 
Printer  to  cost  $973. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxntcENER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Wink. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Gilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  McCollister. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  WHrrEHTTRSi. 

Mr.  Ehlenborn. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  BtTTLER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Me-?ner>  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaMomla  in  ttiree 
instances. 


Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Early  in  two  uistances. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hall  In  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Schroeder  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  ln?:tances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Hubbard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LrrroN. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rang  el  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mrs.  Spellhan. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  Uiree 
instances. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  Blouin. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Yates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  niove 
tiiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  14,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

664.  A  letter  from  the  PresMent  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  supplemental  appropria- 
ttems  transmitted  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1976  reducing  the  request  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  (H.  Doc.  94-80) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlattona  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

565.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kducatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  discriminating  or  mi- 
nority group  Isolation  among  students  or 
taculty  m  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  promote  a  more  compre- 
hensive national  program  of  water  resources 
iesi<an?h  and  teciraology  dev«k^«Bent  to  re- 
organize certain  functions  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes:  td 
tHe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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667.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Di- 
rector. Federal  Communications  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  baclclog  of  pend- 
ing applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the 
Commission  as  of  December  31,  1974.  pursu- 
ant to  section  6(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

568.  A  letter  from  the  Commi.ssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
an  order  entered  in  the  case  of  an  alien  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
.s€..tion212(a)(28)(I)(li)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  (28)  (Ii 
'  1*»  (b)  I;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follovra: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  163.  Resolution  to  amend 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  94-57).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
aufl  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.K.  4005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  authorized  by  that  act.  (Rept.  No. 
94-58).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 310. 

Resolution  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H  R.  4296.  A  bill  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  soybeans, 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity  with  quarterly  adjustments 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  94-59).  Re- 
ferr<t»  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H  R.  4830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
•sion  and  improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport 
and  airway  system,  to  provide  for  delegation 
of  certain  airport  development  functions  to 
States  and  airport  sponsors,  to  permit  finan- 
cing of  airway  facilities  maintenance  from 
the  Auport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
-Hit.  4831.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  commissary  stores 
operated  for  the  uniformed  services:   to  the 
Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
HR.  4832.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation  reduced,    or   entitlement    thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  in  month- 
Iv  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BOWEN     (for    himself,    Mr. 

CocRXAN.  Mr.   Own,   Mr.  Jcitobos. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMixT,  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 

HR.  4833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  lnt»mal 

Re^eaut<  Code  to  encourage  the  continuation 


of  family  farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Jabies  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Hakiiing- 
TON.  Mrs.  CoLUNs  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Horton)  ; 
H.R.  4834.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  per 
diem  and  mUeage  expenses  of  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  4835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  81st  Con- 
gress) to  provide  for  the  phasing  out  of  cer- 
tain entitlements  of  local  educational 
agencies  based  upon  the  nimiber  of  children 
of  persons  who  reside  or  work  on  Federal 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ortincer,  Mr.  Dominick  V, 
Daniels,   Mr.    Dellttms,    Mr.   Rich- 
mond, Mr.  WiNN,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Schroedeb, 
Mr.  Sthettis,  Mr.  Stark,  BIt.  Baoillo. 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
US,.  4836.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;    to   the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  4837.  A  blU  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  education,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove, maintain,  and  develop  markets  for 
cattle,  beef,  and  beef  product.s;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  compila- 
tion of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tween censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of  such 
current  drta  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral laws  'n  which  population  is  a  factor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJl.  4839.  A  bill  to  expedite  construction 
starts  on  approved  public  works  projects,  and 
to  eliminate  certain  procedural  requirements 
in  order  to  reduce  delays  and  accelerate  cer- 
tain public  works  programs  and  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  permit  donations  of 
surplus  supplies  and  equipment  to  older 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  4841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies 
and  equipment  to  State  and  local  public  rec- 
reation agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erhment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR.  4842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  conform  the  timing 
of  premium  determinations  thereunder  with 
the  automatic  benefit  increase  provisions  in 
title  II  of  the  act,  and  to  provide  for  studies 
of  malpractice  insurance  problems  among 
physicians  and  hospitals;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Boi.and,  Mr.  Bx7Chanan, 
Mr.  BtntGENER,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Coixins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr! 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eilberg^ 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Mh-lkb  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Tatbon)  : 
H.R.  4843.   A  bUl  to  amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  higher  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr 
Andrews    of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Archer,   Mr.  Burgeneh,   Mr.   Cleve- 
i^ND,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Eilbehg,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNo,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Tbeen,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  • 
H.R.  4844.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  an 
Income  tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DOMINICK  V.   DANIELS    (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Meynkb,  Mr.  Hicks,  and 
Plorio,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Mklcher,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,   Mr.   Davis,   Mr.   John   L. 
Burton,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Carney, 
Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Minish,    Mr! 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Porsythe 
Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJl.   4845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  a 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for 
repairs   or   Improvements   of,   addltlona   to 
theh-  principal  residences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
hlntself  Mrs.  Meyner,  Mr.  Hicks,  and 
Mr.  SoLAKz) : 
H.R.  4846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  Individuals 
deduction  for  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
repairs  or  Improvements  of.  or  additions  to 
their  principal  residences;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DU  PONT: 
HH.  4847.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
office  building  located  in  Dover.  Del    as  the 
J.  AUen  Frear  Building;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
HR.  4848.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  provisions  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  re- 
lating to  avaUabUlty  for  work  or  refusal  to 
accept  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4849.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  various  Federal-State  programs 
of  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  children  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  work  require- 
ments of  such  programs  are  being  properly 
enforced;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana; 

H.R.  4850.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  and  to  promote  safe  and  effi- 
cient service  by  raU,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  4851.  A  bUI  to  make  use  of  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PUQUA : 

HJl.  4862.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  entitle  veterans  to 
45  months  of  educational  assistance  for  all 
educational  programs  under  chapter  3t  of 
this  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atfairs. 

By  Mr.  GINN   (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
LEvn'AS) : 

ns..  4853.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
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tirement.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  4854.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement Income  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9441  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  budgeting  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain  specified 
purposes  to  assist  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  in 
providing  services  In  connection  with  the 
noncombatant  mission  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Obebstar,  Mr.  Pat- 
11SON  of  New  York,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr, 
Waggonner,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
HJl.  4866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans unable  to  acquire  commercial  life  in- 
surance because  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Bell,   Mr.   Blanchard, 
Mr.   Preaux,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Ms. 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Gilman,   Mr.    Ginn. 
Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Kemp)  : 
H.R.  4857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  mort- 
gage   protection   life    insurance    to    certain 
veterans  unable  to  acquire  commercial  life 
insurance  because  of  service -connected  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
and  assist  the  coastal  States  to  study,  plan 
for,  manage,  and  control  the  Impact  of  en- 
ergy resource  development  and  production 
which  affects  the  coastal  zone,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 
HJt.  4859.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IB  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  Office  of 
the  VS.  Correctional   Ombudsmnn;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  4860.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
required  emissions  controls  on  automobiles 
registered   in   certain   parts   of   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  4861.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  tlie  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
from  $60,000  to  $200,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    McFALL    (for    hinwelf,    Mr. 
Teague,  and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
HJA.  4862.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Energy      and      Conservation      Corporation 
AMPOWER)  ,  and  for  other,  purposes;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HA.  4863.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  u  mora- 
torium of  principal  and  interest  payments 
on  Federal  loans  to  institxttlons  of  higher 


education;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Banking,  Cxxr- 
rency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4864.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  capacity  and  the  improvement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4865.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  franked 
mallUigs  by  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
certain  officers  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  mailings  related  to  the  closing  of  their 
official  business,  alter  such  Members  or  offi- 
cers have  left  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  4866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
production  of  passenger  automobiles  with 
fuel  consumption  rates  of  20  miles  per  gal- 
lon or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.     Bennett,     Mr.     Bonker,     Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Buboener,  Mr.  Cabb, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Couoh- 
LiN,  Mr.  D'Amoubs,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Eckhardt,    Mr.    Evans    of    Indiana, 
Mrs.    Fenwick,    Mr.    Findley,    Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  Jenbette)  : 
H.R.  4867.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines; to  the  CcHnmitLee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By   Mr.  NEAL    (for   himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia,  Mr.  Moobhkad 
of  CalUomia,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  O'Haba, 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pbessleb,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.  Santini,  Mrs.  Schboe- 
DER,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Vandeb  Veen,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr, 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wibth)  : 
HJl.  4868.  A  biU  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HJl.  4869.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  broaden 
the  coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  supplementary  medical  insvirance  pro- 
gram and  remove  the  100-vlslt  limitation 
presently  applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part 
A  of  such  title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of 
posthospltal  home  health  services  thereun- 
der, to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  act  to  re- 
quire the  inclusion  of  home  health  services 
m  a  State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
the  payments  of  rent  under  such  a  program 
for  elderly  persons  who  would  otherwise  re- 
quire nursing  home  care,  to  provide  expand- 
ed Federal  funding  for  congregate  housing 
for  the  displaced  and  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Midwest  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bergland)  : 
HJl.  4871.  A  bill  to  allow  the  distribution 
in  Interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  by 
prison  inmates  who  are  paid  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  minimum  wages  as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Cabb,  and  Mr.  Hammerscrmidt)  : 
H.R.  4872.  A  taJll  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  the  estate  tax 
exemption  from  $60,000  to  $185,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  hlm-ielf,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,   Mr.   Bears  of   Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Philip  Bur- 
ton,   Mr.    Cornell,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  OBrtcn, 
and  Mr.  Steelman  )  : 
n.R.  4873.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Coiidiict. 

By  Mr  R ANGEL: 
H.R.4874.  A  bUl  directUig  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  certain  studies  with 
regard  to  vhe  world  food  shortage,  and  au- 
thorizing him  to  investigate  ways  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  fertilizer  for  lood 
production;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  4875.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  create 
employment  opportunities  in  rebuilding  the 
Nations  raUroad  rights-of-way,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  4876.  A  bill  to  assist  low-  and  middle- 
hiconie  owners  of  residential  structures  in 
pxuchasing  and  Installing  energy  conserva- 
tion improvements;  to  the  Committee  oti 
Banking,  Ciurrency  and  Housing. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  4877.  A  bill  to  redesignate  November 
11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
H.R.  4878.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ev;u- 
uatlon  of  Cambodian  refugees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     STARK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Bubke    of    Massachusetts    and    Mr. 
Rancel) : 
K.R.  4879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of   1937  to  require  that  future  In- 
crea^ee  in  social  security  benefits  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  eligibUity  of  an  individ- 
ual or  famUy  for  admission  to  or  occupancy 
of  low-income  housing  and  the  amount  of 
the  rent  payable  for  accommodations  in  such 
housing,  and  to  require  a  similar  exclusion 
under  other  Federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Ctir- 
xency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  4880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Re^^lonsl 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  permit  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
make  a  determination  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  with  respect  to  certain  rail- 
road property  abandonment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R.    4881.    A   bin    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  medical  injury  compen.«Htlon  in- 
suraaice;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  nnd 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R  4882.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importation 
ir.to  the  United  States  of  any  fresh.  r-hHled, 
or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180-day  pe- 
riod: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M«»iifi. 
By  Mr,  VANDER  VEEN: 
H.R.   4883.  A   bill   to   amend  the  Interna) 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks,  bvises,  and  tractors  and  parts 
and   accessories   for   such    vehicles;    to    tlie 
CommJtt,ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4884.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
661  with  regard  to  any  prosthetic  or  orthotic 
device;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  4885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
ftevenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  eistate  tax  exemption  from  $60,000  to 
$120,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s  and 
Means. 
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By  \:x.  YATaON: 
H.R.  4386.  A  bill  Ut  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  JcMntly  to  the  Committees 
on  Uie  Judlci&rr,  aAd  Standards  ot  OfHclal 
Cjiidi'.ct. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOB  (for  liiinself  and  Mr. 

H  R.  4887.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Eraergency 
Llvesioclc  Credit  Act  ol  1974  to  provide  addi- 
tional  temporary  finaocial  assistance  '  to 
owners  of  liv«stock  fw  the  purpose  of  ciain- 
taiuiiig  small  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
thereby  pre  erring  a  competitive  livestock 
production  Eysteni;  td  the  Committee  on 
AprlciUiure. 

Br  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BAortr  3.  Mr.  Baujus,  Mr.  Bcbci.and, 
Mr.  BisrcB.ui.  Mr.  Carnet,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAiT,  Mr.  Delakey,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 

H.VNLET,    Ms.    HOLTZMAN,    Mr.    KOCH, 

Mr.  KoL-iN,  Mr.  OmwcTR,  Mr.  Rich- 

iicND,  Mr.  Ecsso,  Mr.  Sr  Gebmaik, 

Mr.  SCHTUZR.  Iklr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Steed, 

and  Mr.  Tatsok)  : 
H  R.  4888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  loans  available  for  small 
businesses    bu3ering    econcHnic    injuries    as 
the  result  of  the  disruption  of  operations 
and  .services  of  public  utilities;  to  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  Small  Busti-ieas. 
By  Mr.  BKVILL: 
H.R.  4889.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nritioaality  Act  to  provide  penal- 
lies  for  certjUB  persons  T-ho  employ,  or  who 
refer  for  einploynaent,  aliens  who  are  in  the 
United  States  iUepillr,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL: 
H.R.  4890.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penal+les  in  certain  related  exist- 
ing  proTlsions;    t»  the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4891.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Secnrity  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplem.Bntary  medical  insurance 
program  for  Bervices  famished  by  physl- 
ciaas'  assistants,  and  to  amend  title  n  of 
such  act  to  provide  that  a  beneficiary's  en- 
titlement to  old-age,  suttIvots,  or  dlBablllt;y 
iosurance  benefits  shall  continue  throtigh 
the  month  ol  his  or  her  death;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  J3AVIS.  and  Mr.  Golitwaterj  : 
HB,.  4Bfi2.  A  bm  to  provide  sound  physical 
bases  and  operational  systems  for  achieving 
major  reductions  In  the  earthquake  hazards 
faced  by  tb*  population  living  in  regions  of 
the  United  States  ol  significant  seismic  risk, 
and  to  arnonrf  th«  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1990  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
research  prograaa  relating  to  earthquake 
mltigatton.  and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cotnniittee  ttn  Science  and  Technology. 
Byift.CA3E7; 
H.R.  4893.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  proTiaian  tot  the  establishment  of 
professional  staadards  review  organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  fiXBgrains:  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  sad  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  OmmmmKot. 

By    tar.    CA8ET     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Asnroc.     Mr.     Dei.     Clawson,     Mr. 

DcMmncK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Deewin- 

EKI,    Bfr.     DIKCKU.,    Mr.     DUHCAN    of 

7>ftiiBit.  Ur.  Emzbt,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  OouwA-rmt,  Mr.  Hanlkt,  Mr. 
Hechleb  ol  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Kicks,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Ms.  Holis- 
ivtAN,  Mr.  KsTCBVic,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
(yaa^K,  Bir.  OrtmccK,  itr.  ParrER. 
Mr.  mxms,  Mr.  Sixxb.  Mr.  Tessvk. 
Ur.  an^mmnm.  and  Mr.  Chaklms 
WOiSo  V  •(  Ttaas ) : - 


H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  -Own  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be.\rd 

of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Buskk  of  Mas- 

sachtTsetts,     Mrs.     Crishoi-m,     Mr. 

CotrGHUK,  Mr.  Dosv,  Mr.  Fiood,  Mr. 

GiAUTO,  Mr.  HrcKS,  Mr.  Htot:,   Mr. 

Matsun.iga,  Mr.  Mazboli,  Mr.  Mn.- 

Totm,   Mr.   PoAGe,    Mr.    Rodino,   Mr. 

St  Germain,  Mr.   Sisk,   Mr.  Slack., 

Mr.  TRirEN.  Mr.  Charles  Wilsow  of 

Texas,  Mr.  WnJ?T,  and  Mr.  Woirr) : 

H  R.  4395.   ."V  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Reven-'e  Cod?  of  1954  to  «llow  a  deduction 

for    expenses    Incurred    by    a    taxpayer    In 

making   repairs    and    linprovements   to    his 

residence,  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 

housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 

the  co.Tt  of  rehabilitating  or  restortni;  such 

housing;    to  the  Committee   on   Ways   and 

By  Mr.  CORNELL: 
H.R.  4896.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  In  State  Veterans' 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Br  Mr.   DELLUMS    ffor   himself,   Mr. 

ROSTNTHAt,     Mr.     KASTEmiKIER,     MS. 

Abzuc,  Mr.  MrrcRKi.L  of  Maryland, 
Mr.    DiOGs,    Mr.   Contzss,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Pattisov  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Faitntrot,  Mr.  Hei.sto6KI,   Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Harrincton,  and  Mr. 
BaowN  of  California) : 
H.R.  4897.  A  bill  to  amend  foe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  a  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  his  income, 
estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  non- 
military  purposes:    to  create  a  trust  fund 
(the  World  Peace  Tax  Fond)  to  receive  these 
tax  payments;    to  establish  a  World  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees:  and  for  other 
purposen;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Br    Mr.   ENGLISH    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Htgktower,  Mr.  Jar  mam.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bkbithoover,  Mr. 
Rnsso,  and  Mr.  Stkb))  : 
H  R.  4898.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  a  loan  of 
$100   million  to   the   Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
ft  Pacific  Railroad  Co.;   to  the  Oommittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coouneree. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Bogcs, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  BaowM 
of  Cailfomla,  Ms.  Bcnuu  of  Califor- 
nia, Ifr.  CASTnt.  Mr.  Ci.eveunb.  Mr. 
Oorican,  Mr.  DzswnnBKi,  Mr.  Dai- 
NAw,  Mr.  DcvcAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Haxaa,  Mr.  FAumsor,  ilx.  Fistic 
Mr.  ^Locm,  Mr.  Fobo  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  FsKMtJU..  Mr.  CKtbb,  Mr.  Ocyer. 
Mr.  HAnnraTON.  Mr.  HEcmxtt  of 
West  Virginia.  Ms.  Hcckler  of  )>Ias- 
sachusetts,  Mr.  Heuitoski,  and  Mm. 

HOLTZMAHf  : 

HJt.  4898.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national 
adoption  information  exchange  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>or. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
P.VLCE,  Mr.  Mazbixj,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Bkhmomd,  Mr.  Bibci.e, 
Mr.  BocBAi,,  Mr.  Schneebsu.  Mr. 
Sisk.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Symincion. 
Mr.   Thone,   Mr.    Vanber   Jact,   Mr. 

W.AXMAN,        Mr.        WHITEilURST,        Mr. 

Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bon 

Wn.so«,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 

California,     Mr.     Winn,     and     Mr. 

Yates  ( : 

H.B    4900.  A  bill   to  establish  a  tiatitMua 

adoption   informatioii  exchange   system;    tu 

the  CoBinuttee  on  Edocation  and  Labor. 

Bf  Ur.  EeCB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 
BMAS,  Ma.  Abzok.  Mr.  Rwaluo,  Mr. 


SeuLUER,   Mr.   Sebeucs,   &Ir.   Cakb, 
Mr.  8TEI6EB  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  OoiTGKLiN,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Makn,  Mr.  Conte,  Ms.  Spsllican, 
Mr.  Blancharo  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  :  - 
HM.  4901.  A  Mil  to  esUblish  a  national 
adoption   information  exchange  system;    to 
tUs  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
HH.  4902.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $7,5G0  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  wtiich   (subject 
to  further  increases  under  automatic  adjust- 
ment provisions)  is  permitted  an  individital 
each  year  without  any  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  tl^e  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4903.  A  blU  to  provide  emergency  re- 
lief wltii  respect  to  home  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, to  retinanoe  home  mortgages,  to  extend 
relief  to  the  owners  of  hcmies  wlio  are  unable 
to  ajnortize   their  debt  elsewhere,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  tlte  Committee  on  Bnnk- 
Ing.  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  FOBS YTHE : 
H.n.  4d04.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Postal  Service 
from  providing  photocopying  equipment  for 
public  use  in  postal  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GILMAN: 
H.R.  4905.  A  bUl  to  estabUsh  an  Office  of 
Assistant   Secretary  of  LalK>r   for  Veterans 
Employment;  Jointly  to  tlie  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Veterans'  AiTairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.a.  4906.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accelerate  capital 
formation  essential  to  expanding  Jobs  within 
the  nongovernment  sectors  of  the  economy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  HECHf.KB  of  West  Virginia : 
HJl.  4907.  A  biU   to  amend  the  Claj-ton 
Act   to  preserve   and  promote   competition 
among    corporations    in   the    production    of 
oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  oil  shale,  tar  sands, 
uranium,  geothermal  steam,  and  solar  ener- 
gy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4908.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  undue  concentration  in  the 
energy-producing  industries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici-   ' 
ary. 

HM.  4909.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  ofOce.  Members  of  the  Congress, 
.and  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
StAtes  to  file  statements  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  with  respect  to  their  income 
and  finanrlftl  transactions;  Jointly  to  tlie 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

HM..  4910.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
petroleum  industry;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  4911.  A  bill  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  renew  operating 
loans  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
HJl.  4912.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3 -year 
moratorium  on  the  requirement  of  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  for  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KBEBS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ambro,  Mr.  BArcus,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  DoWNET,  Mr.  T^'ascell,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Hannatobs, 
Mr.  Harris,  Ms.  Holtzmas,  Sir.  Llotd 
of  California,  Ms.  Mrrifm,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Otttkceii,  Mr.  O'Brtew, 
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Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sab- 
banks,  Mr.  St  Oermaim,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Zefebeiti)  : 
H.R.  4913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  (if  otherwise  qualified)   be  en- 
titled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the  month  In 
which  he  (or  the  Insured  Individual)   dies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    KREBS     (for    himself,    Iilr. 
AnCoiN,  Mr.  Burgeneh,  Mr.  Duncan 
of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Har- 
rinoton,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland,      Mr.      Mollohan,      Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida) : 
H.R.  4914.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  (if  otherwise  qualified)  be  en- 
titled to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the  month  in 
which  he  (or  the  insured  individual)   dies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  4915.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  permit  the 
enlistment  In  the  armed  forces  of  Individuals 
over  36  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4916.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  research  activities  for  the  study  of 
acupuncture;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  4917.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
assure  the  availability  of  air  transportation 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  to  consiuners 
by  defining  Inclusive  tour  charter  trip  and 
advance-booking  charter  trip;  by  authorizing 
reduced  rate  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly,  and  the  yotmg;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4918.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  in  good  faith  went  through  a  marriage 
ceremony  with  an  Insured  individual,  but 
(because  of  a  legal  Impediment)  such  mar- 
ilage  was  invalid,  such  person  (if  living  with 
such  Individual  at  the  time  of  his  death  or 
of  application  for  benefits)  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  wife,  husband,  widow,  or  widower 
of  such  Insured  individual  for  benefit  pur- 
poses notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an- 
other person  who  is  the  legal  wife,  hvisband, 
vldow,  or  widower  of  such  individual;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Au- 
CoiN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Garnet,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mrs. 
Keys,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Richmond,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.  Rotbal,  Ms.  Schroedgr,  Mr.  Sei- 
berung,  Mr.  Solarz,  ISi.  Stark,  Bfr. 
Wirth,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4919.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  designed  to  achieve  con- 
servation and  nonuse  of  energy  and  mate- 
rials, and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Bolanb, 
Mr.  Bxtrke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cotteb, 
Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Dri- 
man,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Jeftoros,  Mr.  Mc- 
KntNET,  Mr.  Macdonalo  of  ICassa- 
chuaetts,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Tsongas)  : 


H.R.  4920.  A  bill  to  create  a  Marine  Re- 
sources    Conservation     and     Development 
Fund;  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  rev- 
enues from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary,  Merchant  Iilarine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Danielson,   Mr.   KAtfrH,   Mr.   Price, 
Mr.   Bergland,   Mr.   Richmond,   Mr. 
Jenrette,   Mr.   Bedell,   Mr.   Breaux, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  Mew  York,  emd  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
HJl.  4921.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Cotmcll,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, and  Federal  Reserve   banks  and  their 
branches;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  JABMAN,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  4922.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
Investigation  of  a  potential  resoiuce  devel- 
opment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   RISENHOOVER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  4923.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  McGee  Creek  project,  Okla., 
and  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.   4924.   A  bill   to   permit  officers   and 
employees   of   the   Federal   Government   to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Preyer,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Scheu- 

ER,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 

Florio,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 

Carter,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 

HJt.   4926.   A  bUl   to   amend   the   Publlo 

Service  Act  and  related  laws  to  revise  and 

extend  programs  of  health  revenue  sharing 

and  health  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

ByMr.ROUSH: 
HJt.  4926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afialrs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  WlsconsUi: 
H.R.  4927.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  6096 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit cancellations  of  the  dollar  checkoff  to 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.  4928.  A  bill  to  guarantee  all  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  electronic  media  and  to  terminate 
any  discrimination  between  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  by  certain  amendments  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  other 
provisions  of  law;  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Armed  Services,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLBR: 
H.R.  4929.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fuel  stamp 
program  which  will  provide  fuel  stamps  to 
certain  low-income  households  to  help  meet 
fuel  costs  incurred  by  such  households;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  4930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.WHALEN: 
H.R.  4931.  A  bill  to  provide  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
give  increased  protection  to  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  4932.  A  biU  to  amend  Eection  611  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  relating  to 
the  control  of  aircraft  noise,  in  order  to  pro- 
hibit any  special  consideration  for  commer- 
cial supersonic  aircraft;  to  the  Commltiee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Ms.  Afii^or., 
Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Ambro,  Mr.  Badil- 

I.O,     Mr.     BlAGGI,     Mr.    BlNCHA>r,     Ms. 

Chisholm,       Mr.       Delanet,       Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Gude,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  MrHrGH, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pat- 
tison of  New  York,  Mr.  Pikf,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  SoL.^Rz,  and  Mr.  Zet  eret- 
Ti) : 
H.R.  4933.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
Sights  by  supersonic  aircraft  Into  or  over  the 
United  States  until  certain  findings  are  made 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;    lo 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  to  authurii'e 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
month  of  May  1975,  as  National  Car  Care 
Month:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York : 
H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SPENCE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Burgener,  Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel    Jr.,    Mr.    Dan    Daniel,    Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Devike,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr 
Ichoro,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
LOTT,   Mr.   LUJAN,    Mr.   McCloskky, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
Mr.  Nix)  : 
HJ.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  propoj^ing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    SPENCE     (for    htaiself,    Mr. 
O'Brien,   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Run- 
nels, Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Sebelivs,  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  proposiug  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit^nl 
States  relative  to  the  balancing  of  the  bud-^ei ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  VEEN: 
HJ.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
month  of  January  as  National  Polka  Mouth: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci\il 
Ser\-ice. 

By    Mr.    FLOWERS    (for    hinLseli    jiiid 
Mr.  Mann)  : 
HJ.   Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  codify  and  emphasize  existing  rules 
and  customs  pertaining  to  the  display  a:id 
use    of    the    flag    of    the    United    States    of 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Holt,   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,   Mr. 
Madden,    Mr.    Moaklkt,    and     Mr. 
Russo)  : 
H.  Con.   Res.   179.   Concurrent  resolution 
eKpre8.sin('  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
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recfigaition  by  the  European  Seciirlty  Con- 
ference of  the  Seriet  TTnlon's  occupation  ol 
Estonia,  Latvia.  %ni  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreiga  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOFIO: 
H.    Con.   Has.    180.    Concurrent   resolution 
o.:pres.slug  ihe  sense  of  Congress  coiscernlng 
recognition  by  the  Exiropean  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  TJjiion's  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithvnnia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreit-a  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.  Res.  305.  Resolution  relating  to  food  as- 
sistance for  Cambodia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Baotllo,  Mr.  Be.uio 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Cask,  Mr. 
C.^BKET,  Mrs.  CoLLWs  of  ininol.s,  Mr. 

CONTHHs.  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  Daniel.s, 
Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.   Fascell,   Mrs.  Fen- 
wici:,  Mr.  Frashr,  Mr.  GlLMA^f,  Mr. 
HABKzir,  Mr.  H-UtRiKCTotr,  Ms.  Holtz- 
aiAW,  Mr.  McHdgh,  Ms.  \IxrrtTER,  and 
Mr.  MiKTa) : 
H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that  the 
President  shoi'ld  submit  an  action  plan  to 
correct    abuses  In   nursing   homes;    to  the 
Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Mtji»ht  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  OrxmcES,  Mr.  Peffek.  Mr.  &am- 
DAIL,  Mr.  BANcn..  Mr.  RicHMOTtD,  Mr. 
P.ODI.N0,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  RosnrrHAt., 
Mr.  RoTBAL.  Mr.  Sx  GEUCAnr,  Mr. 
ScHronj,  Us.  ScimoEDER,  Mr.  sr>T  tpg 
Mrs.  Spkxxman.  Mr.  Stbatton.  Mr. 
STMijftffON,  Mr.  Waxiian,  and  Mr. 

T&TKS): 

H.  Res.  307.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  submit  an  action  plan 
to  correct  abiuu  In  nursing  homes;  to  th« 
Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Poreig^  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SIS£:: 
H.  Res.  308.  Bes<riution  direcUug  the  House 
Commission  oa  Inlormatioa  and  Facilities 
to  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  Chamber  diu-- 
ing  the  first  se^siaa  of  the  94th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SImACK: 
H.  Res.  309.  Besolution  disapproving  the 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  (D  75- 
94)  relating  to  th»  Department  ot  Commerce, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, proposed  In  the  Preaideni's  special 
message  of  November  25.  1974.  transmitted 
under  section  lOTS  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  and  subsequently  re- 
vised in  the  STtppiemmtaxy  mesaage  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  197$,  transmitted  tinder  section 
1014(c)  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations, 
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By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 
HJi.  4938.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Charles  H.  Lyon  m,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Com- 
iTdttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LBGOETT: 
H.R.  4939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Bonotan;  to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  4940.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia 
Dix;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMKRT: 
HJI.  4941.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Oscar  H. 
Bamett;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  4942.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
T.  Castlebeny,  St.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  declare  Aleic- 
saiidr  I.  Solzheuitsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resoluticins  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  4934.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Custer 
Develt^^ment  Corp.  of  BaUle  Creek,  Mich.: 
to  the  Oomiiitttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   BOROENER: 

H.R.  493*.  A  kin  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
GUbert  Larry  Collins,  Vern  C.  Parton, 
Alexander  L.  Adams,  and  John  Klmm:  to  the 
ConuBltteo  on  Mo  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  nnUUP  BURTON: 

HJI.  MM.  A  Mn  for  the  relief  of  Petros 
Karaolanls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

9f  Ut.  DUAMB: 

HJt  4937,  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Piirlm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


FACTUAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Sei-vice  pursuant  to  clause  5(d) 
of  Hmioe  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appear- 
ed in  the  Conceessional  Recosd  of 
March  10,  1975  (pages  5921-5922) : 

H.a.  2500.  January  30,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clarts  tliat  a  certain  iiuUvidual  may  be  is- 
sued a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residenoe  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

HJI.  2601.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  individual  in 
full  satisfactiwi  of  his  claims  Sfiainst  the 
United  States. 

H.B.  2502.  January  30,  1975.  Judlciarv.  Au- 
tlKu  ues  classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  chUd  for  purposes  of  Uie  Immigration 
and  Nationality  AcX. 

H.R.  2503.  January  30,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certaUi  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

HJt  2504.  January  31.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorises  and  direcU 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uri>aa  De- 
velopment to  make  repayable  emergency 
mortgage  reUef  payments  on  behalf  of  dis- 
tressed homeowners. 

H.R.  2605.  January  31,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  repayable  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed 
homeotrners. 

HA.  2506.  Januar>:  31,  1975.  Banktaig,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authoriaes  and  dii«cts 
tho  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Oerel- 
optoent  to  make  repayable  emergency  mort- 
gago  relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed 
homeowner. 

H.R.  2507.  January  31,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  repayable  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed 
hoa>eowner. 

H.R.  2508.  January  31,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
hibiting increa'ies  in  the  portion  of  iuoome 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons. 

H.B.  2509.  January  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  no  Federal  district  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear,  nor  shall  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  Jiu-lsdlcUon  to  review,  any 
case  arising  out  of  any  State  statute,  ordi- 
nance, rule  or  regulation  relathig  to  volun- 
tary grayer  In  public  schools  and  bulWings. 
H.R.  2510.  January  31.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Postal  Service  to 


keep  the  Postal  Bate  Commission  currently 
informed  on  Postal  Service  Operations. 

Sets  aalary  levels  for  the  Postmaster  and 
Deputy  Postmaster. 

Requires  an  annual  authorieatlon  of  ^- 
propriatlons  by  Congress  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Autliorizes  the  Commission  to  hold  l^ar- 
ings  to  review  Postal  Service  operations,  de- 
larmine  rates  and  fees,  and  make  decisions 
on  services. 

HJI.  2511.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Creates  a  national  system  of  health 
insurance.  Establishes  a  Health  Security 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  such  health 
Insurance  program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  aU  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Amends  various  otiier  provisions  <rf  the  So- 
cial Beciuity  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act. 

HJi.  2512.  January  31,  1976.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grauts  to  land-grant  universities  to  enable 
them  to  oCer  assistance  to  land-£^ant  type 
universiiles  in  agriculturally  developing  na- 
tions. 

Establiih&j  an  international  Land-Grant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

H.B.  2513.  Janitary  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas  wells  except  certain 
wells  producing  natural  gas  and  geothermal 
deposits. 

H.R.  2514.  January  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  activi- 
ties and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain 
Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  2515.  January  31,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964 
to  make  it  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
to  discriminate  against  individuals  who  ate 
physically  disabled  because  of  such  dis- 
ability. 

HJI.  2616.  January  81,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  certain  widows  and  wid- 
owers whose  remarriages  occurred  prior  to 
July  18,  1966,  eUglWe  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment survivor  annuities. 

H.R.  2517.  January  31,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Redefines  food  product,  under  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  excliide  margarine 
containing  animal  fat.  Repeals  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  adulterated  to  margarine 
contahilng  animal  fat  where  any  of  the  raw 
material  used  therein  Is  in  whole  or  in  part 
a  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance. 

H.R.  2518.  January  31.  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  defeated,  or  have  resigned  or 
retired,  from  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  at  Government  expense. 

H.R.  2519.  January  31,  1975.  Hon.se  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  defeated,  or  have  resigned  or 
retired,  from  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  at  Government  expense. 

H.R.  2520.  January  31,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  defeated,  or  have  resigned  or 
retired,  from  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  at  Government  expense. 

H.R.  2521.  January  31, 19T5.  Armed  Senices. 
Authorizes  cost-of-llvtng  increases  in  ann\i- 
ItJes  payable  under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan.  Entitles  widows 
and  widowers  who  remarry  at  age  60  or  there- 
after to  continued  Ijeneflts  under  the  Plan. 
H.R.  2522.  January  81,  1975.  Ediicatlon  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
States  and  certain  gateway  cities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  programs  in  education,  Job 
training,  counseling  and  orientation  for  the 
benefit  of  immigrants.  ^ 

Authorizes  travel  grants  to  new  immigrauta 
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and  their  families  to  euable  them  to  accept 
employment  in  a  distant  State. 

H.R.  2523  Januarj-  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
f.ilrs.  Allows  a  veteran  to  receive  educational 
benefits  for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed 
thirty  calendar  days,  if  such  veteran  Is  In- 
volved in  transferring  between  consecutive 
school  terms  from  one  approved  Institution 
to  another  ppproved  institution. 

H.R.  2524.  January  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  tlie  widow  of  a  veteran 
shall  be  eligible  for  insurance  benefits,  under 
the  National  Servire  Life  Insiirance  Art  of 
1940.  upon  the  termlvation  of  a  svibsequent 
remarriage  or  situation  of  a  notorious  adul- 
terous cohabitation. 

H.R.  2525.  January  31.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  provides  Scholarships  to  Indians 
enrolled  in  health-related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  fvmds  to 
meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  provide 
hospitals  and  other  healtli  facilities,  and  to 
supply  unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and  sani- 
tary waste  disposal  facilities.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  urban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  assist  such  organizations  to 
establish  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

H.R.  2526.  January  31.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  provide  scholarships  to  Indians 
eiu-olled  in  health-related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds  to 
meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  provide 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and  to 
supply  unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and  sani- 
tary waste  disposal  facilities.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  urban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  assist  such  organisations  to 
establish  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

H.R.  2527.  January  31,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Limits  the  assessed  and  voltmtary  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  affiliated  agencies  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations. 

H.R.  2528.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  Individuals  to  deduct  from  gross 
Income  losses  incurred  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which,  for  a  certain  peri- 
od, has  been  owned  by  the  taxpayer  as  his 
principal  residence. 

H.B.  2529.  January  31.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au- 
thorize payment  to  married  couples  of  Old- 
Age  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits  which 
have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  earnings  record. 

H.B.  2530.  January  31.  1975.  Wa^-s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  all 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  an  individvial  dtiring  the  taxable 
year  for  the  use  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  In  traveling  between  such  Individ- 
ual's principal  residence  and  principal  place 
of  employment. 

H.R.  2531.  January  31.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  an  American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

H.R.  2532.  January  31,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.B.  2533.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


to  Include  In  the  term  "medical  care"  meals 
and  lodging  w  hile  away  from  home  primarily 
for  receiving  medical  care. 

H.R.  2534.  January  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
loans  to  certain  cities  and  counties  for  the 
establishment  of  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats. 

Requires  the  use  of  professional  and  para- 
professional  peronnel  by  the  clinics.  Author- 
ises the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  mal:e  grants  for  the  purpo.'se  of 
training  paraprofessionali. 

H.R.  2535.  January  31.  1975.  Judiciary.  Sub- 
jects matters  relating  to  Federal  property, 
loans,  grants,  benefits  and  contracts  to  ex- 
isting Federal  agency  riilemaklng  procedures. 

Direct  Federal  agencies  to  pay  the  costs 
inciured  by  certain  persons  as  a  re.siilt  of 
participating  in  agency  proceedings,  \inder 
specific  circumstances. 

Limits  the  scope  of  the  defense  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity  in  court  actions  to  which 
a  Federal  agency  or  employee  Is  a  party. 

Establishes  procedures  for  the  enforcement 
of  standards  for  grants  administered  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

H.R.  2536.  January  31.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  in  Interstate  commerce 
of  dogs  and  other  animals  intended  to  be 
used  to  fight  dogs  or  other  animals  for  pur- 
poses of  .sport,  wagering  or  entertainment. 

Makes  It  unlawful  to  promote  or  In  any 
way  assist  in  the  promotion  of  such  animal 
fights. 

H.R.  2537.  January  31,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  it  an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price 
of  certain  consumer  commodities  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  .such  consumer  com- 
modity. Permits  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  order  any  such  retailer  to  refund 
any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so  in- 
creasing the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity. 

HJI.  2538.  January  31,  1975.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  becatise  of  Increases  in  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

HJI.  2539.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  limited  amounts  received  as  divi- 
dends or  Interest  on  deposits  in  a  savings 
institution. 

H.R.  2540.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amoiuit  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a 
reduction  In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2541.  January  31.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  unmarried  Individuals  at  the  same  rate 
as  married  Individttals  filing  jointly. 

H.R.  2542.  January  31.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revises  the  method  of  computing  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  for  members  or  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  reflect 
current  active  duty  pay  rates.  Defines  uni- 
formed services  to  include  regular  and  reserve 
components  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

H.R.  2543.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  land3  tised 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  2544.  January  31,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair.":.  Author!"es  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  certain  Federal  lands 
available  to  State  and  local  gM-crnments  for 
park  and  recreation  purpose?:. 

H.R.  2545.  January  31,  1975.  Vetorans'  Af- 
fairs. Direc'-s  tlic  Adniini.=trrit  t  of  Veterans' 


.\iTalr:i   to  establish  a  national  cemetery  ia 
Nevada. 

H.R.  2546.  January  31.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fair. Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  construct  a  Vet- 
er.ms'  Administration  ho°pUal  hi  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

H.R.  2047.  January  31.  1975.  Science  .ind 
Technology.  Authorizes  continuation  of  ex- 
perimentation with  earth  resources  remote 
F"nslng  satellite  systems. 

HI?.  2543.  Jr.nuary  31.  lD7o.  Intsislate  Li-.i 
Foroign  Conu'iicrce.  Amends  t'.ie  Secuiitie-> 
Ey^hani.e  Act  of  1L134  to  redefine  the  term 
of  pfiice  of  the  Commissioners  of  tlie  Securi- 
t-es  aii'J  Exchan-jC  CKumlsiion,  authorize  re- 
appointment of  Commissioners,  and  define 
tlic  conditions  under  ,.L.ich  a  Commi.;iloiier 
may  be  dismiiotd. 

Requ'nes  the  Commls.'=ion  to  submit  to  Con- 
gres.s  fcr  revlev."  any  budget  request  or  es- 
timate, or  proposals  or  legislation  which  wc 
.^ubmitled  to  the  President  or  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  to  furniah 
Congress  with  any  documents  under  its  con- 
trol v.hen  requested  by  Congress. 

H.R.  2.549.  January  31.  1975.  Agricuiliue. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  pro- 
)iibiting  increases  in  the  portion  of  Income 
to  he  paid  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  2550.  January  31,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Suspends  for  90  days  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  Increase  tariffs  on  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products. 

H.R.  2551.  January  31,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  definition  of  "rural  area"  in  tiie 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  in  order  to 
permit  to^^^ls  of  twenty-five  thousand  or 
fev.'cr  inhabitants  to  quaUfy  for  loans  and 
grants  imder  those  Acts. 

H.R.  2552.  January  31,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Amends  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  by  reiustituting  the  draft  for  a  two-year 
period  commencing  July  1,  1975,  and  ending 
June  30, 1977. 

H.R.  2553.  January  31,  1975.  Interior  and 
Ir.sular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  aid  in  construc- 
tion of  certain  pipelUies.  Allows  certified 
pipeline  carriers  to  exercise  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  to  acquire  rights-of-way  for 
coal  pipelines. 

H.R.  2554.  January  31.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  the  Act  establishing 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  In  Texas 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  all  right 
and  title  to  real  property  in  the  designated 
area. 

H.R.  2555.  January  31,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  require  that  effective  visual  markings 
be  used  to  identify  areas  where  wastes  are 
dumped  as  a  condition  for  issuance  of  an 
orean  d'.impin?  permit. 

H.R.  2556.  January  31,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  a  mid-decade  sample  pop- 
ulation survey  in  1975  and  every  ten  years 
thereafter  in  addition  to  the  decennial  cen- 
.s;i«;. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  for  cou- 
gres.sionp,l  approval  the  questlonaires  to  be 
u.sed  in  the  decennial  census  and  mid-decade 
surveys. 

AtUhorizes  tho  Secretary  to  conduct  spe- 
cial censti.'^es  as  requested  by  State  and  other 
local  govern>nent  units. 

Increases  the  penalties  for  unlawful  di-s- 
c'.osure  of  census  informat'ou. 

H.R.  2557.  January  31,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  .Service.  Declares  that  letters  sent  to 
Meml^rs  of  Congress  shall  be  carried  in  the 
mails  at  no  cost  to  tlie  sender. 

H.R.  2558.  January  31,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  organizational 
scriic'.ure  of  ilic  United  States  Postal  Service. 
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Abolishes  the  Board  of  Goremors  of  the 
Poetal  Service  and  transfen  the  fiinctlons 
of  the  Board  to  the  Postmaster  General.  Au- 
thorizes the  President  to  appoint,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral. 

HJl.  2fi69.  January  31,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  the  requirement  of  the 
Occxipatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  that  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  establish  and 
maintain  an  occupational  safety  and  health 
program  applicable  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

H.R.  2560.  January  31,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Entitles  any  i}erson  who  served  as  a 
member  of  the  local  Security  Patrol  Pore* 
oi  Guam,  whUe  such  patrol  force  was  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II,  to  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services,  If  such  service  was  for  more 
than  90  days  or  if  such  person  was  injured 
during  the  course  of  such  service. 

HJl.  2561.  January  31,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
Alexander  P.  Butterfield  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force. 

HJl.  2662.  January  31,  1975.  Judiciary.  Spe- 
cifies the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  2663.  January  31,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  2564.  January  31,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  Individual 
in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

HJl.  2665.  January  31,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes classification  of  certain  Individuals 
as  children  for  pxirposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  2566.  February  3,  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hiblts  any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  or  to  execute  civil  laws. 

H.R.  2667.  February  3,  1976.  Agrlcultvire. 
Revises  eligibility  requirements  and  the  por- 
tion of  income  to  be  paid  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Author- 
izes the  use  of  food  coupons  for  the  purchase 
of  prepared  meals  which  are  delivered  to 
disabled  individuals  by  a  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  organization. 

HJl.  2568.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Grants  automatic,  general  amnesty  to  any 
person  who  during  the  period  of  United 
States  Involvement  in  Indochina,  violated 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  or  com- 
mitted certain  mUitary  crimes.  Establishes 
an  Amnesty  Commission  to  grant  general 
amnesty  to  individuals  who  violated  Federal, 
StAte,  <»•  local  law  In  the  course  of  protesting 
against  United  States  involvement  In  Indo- 
chhua  and  to  review  denials  of  honorable 
discharges. 

Authorizes  the  district  courts  to  restore  the 
United  States  citizenship  of  war  resisters 
who  renounced  such  citizenship. 

Grants  Jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts 
to  hear  actions  brought  to  redress  the  depri- 
vation of  rights  granted  by  the  general  am- 
nesty. 

HJl.  2569.  February  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  voluntary  Tay-Sachs 
disease  screening,  counseling,  and  informa- 
tion services. 

HJl.  2670.  February  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  voluntary  Tay-Sachs  dls- 
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ease  screening,  counseling,  and  Information 
services. 

HJl.  2571.  February  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  voluntary  Tay-Sachs 
disease  screening,  counseling,  and  informa- 
tion services. 

H.R.  2572.  February  3,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Commusica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  making  of 
unsolicited  commercial  telephone  calls  to 
persons  who  have  indicated  they  do  not  wish 
to  receive  such  calls. 

HJl.  2573.  February  3,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  persons  living  in 
rural  areas  who  do  not  receive  postal  delivery 
service  shall  be  provided  with  the  use  of  a 
rent-free  postal  lock  box. 

H.R.  2574.  February  3,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  make  it  unlawful  to  knowingly  hire 
or  refer  for  employment  an  alien  not  law- 
fully admitted  into  the  United  States.  Sets 
forth  criteria  for  certain  aliens  Ulegally  In 
the  United  States  to  have  their  status  ad- 
Justed  to  that  of  permanent  residents.  Re- 
quhres  that  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  disclose  to 
the  Immigration  Service  the  names  of  Illegal 
aliens  who  are  receiving  assistance  under 
tho  Social  Security  Act.  Extends  the  penal- 
ties for  falsification  of  entry  documents  to 
documents  which  authorize  a  stay  In  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  2575.  February  3,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Trensportatlon  to  grant  releases  from  any 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  or  restrictions  con- 
taiiied  In  the  deed  of  conveyance  under 
which  the  United  States  conveyed  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Algona,  Iowa. 

H.R.  2676.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-Uving 
Increases  In  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dls- 
abUity  Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  and  individual's  eligibility  for 
any  Federal  or  federally  funded  State  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  2577.  February  3,  1976.  Agrlciilture. 
Prohibits  Increases  in  the  portion  of  Income 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  2578.  February  3,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  increases  in  the  portion  of  In- 
come to  be  paid  for  food  coupons  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  2579.  February  3,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Abolishes  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Repeals  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Re-establishes  the  Poet  Office 
Department  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

HJl.  2580.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  revise  and  consolidate  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  with  respect  to  small  business. 
Establishes  a  Committee  on  Tax  Simplifi- 
cation for  Small  Business  to  suggest  changes 
in  the  Code  with  respect  to  small  business. 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Small  Business 
Tax  Analysis  to  be  created  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  to  submit  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  reconunen- 
datlons  for  structural  changes  In  the  Code 
relating  prlmarUy  to  small  business. 

HJl.  2581.  February  3,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  repair  or  Improvement  of  prop- 
erty u.sed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  princlpcd 
residence.  Permits  an  owner  of  rental  prop- 
erty as  an  option  to  amortize  expenditures 
for  the  restoration  of  rental  bousing. 


HH.  2683.  February  3,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
by  eliminating  the  right  of  persons  aggrieved 
to  Intervene  In  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission or  the  Attorney  General  in  a  case 
involving  a  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision.  Eliminates 
the  power  of  a  Commission  member  or  any 
other  person  to  bring  a  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation on  behalf  of  an  aggrieved  person, 
against  an  employer  for  unlawful  employ- 
ment practices.  Makes  various  procedural 
changes  for  the  handling  of  complaints 
under  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  2583.  February  3,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  Congressional  approval  of 
all  tariffs,  fees,  or  quotas  imposed  by  the 
President  on  petroleum  Imports. 

HJl.  2584.  February  3.  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

HJl.  2586.  February  3,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Army 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  permit  certain  filling 
and  construction  in  a  portion  of  Upper  New 
York  Bay  in  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  2586.  February  3,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals 
at  the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  fil- 
ing Jointly. 

HJl.  2687.  February  3,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  through  a  permit  program 
administered  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Requires 
applicants  to  meet  minimimi  environmental 
performance  standards.  Allows  States  to  es- 
tablish surface  mining  control  programs  at 
least  as  stringent  as  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

Establishes  funding  for  mineral  resources 
research  programs  and  for  reclamation  of 
abandoned  mine  sites.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  extend  unemployment  as- 
sistance to  individuals  left  Jobless  as  a  result 
of  surface  mining  requirements. 

HJl.  2588.  February  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Extends  coverage  of  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  those 
persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

HJl.  2589.  February  3,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Extends  the  coverage  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
those  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
HJl.  2590.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  cooperative  housing  corporations, 
condominium  management  sissociatlons,  and 
residential  real  estate  management  associ- 
ations from  taxation  on  certain  types  of 
income. 

HJl.  2591.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Ap- 
plies the  exemption  from  lottery  prohibitions 
granted  to  newspapers  published  in  a  State 
which  conducts  a  lottery  to  newspapers  in 
an  adjacent  State  which  conducts  such  a 
lottery. 

HJl.  2592.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

HJl.  2593.  February  3,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  by  requiring  private  pension  plans  to 
provide  Joint  and  survivors  annuity  benefits 
to  a  participant's  surviving  spouse  even  If 
such  participant  dies  before  the  earliest  re- 
tirement  age. 

UR.  2694.  February  8,  1975.  PubUo  WorkB 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Air- 
lines Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

HJl.   2696.   February  8.   1976.   Judiciary. 
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Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  waive  exclusion  and  deportation  on 
the  grounds  of  certain  offenses  related  to 
marihuana. 

IIR.  2596.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  required  use  of  polygraph  tests 
ill  certain  employment  situations.  Prohibits 
employment  related  reprisals  based  on  an 
individuars  refusal  to  take  a  polygraph  test. 
H.R.  2597.  February  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  Increases  iu  the  portion  of  income 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons  under  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of   1961. 

HJl.  2598.  February  3.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  malting  a 
ruling  or  order  restricting  the  .sale  or  niaim- 
factxue  of  firearms  or  ammunition. 

H.R.  2599.  February  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  teacher  trauiliig,  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  comprehensive  school  pro- 
grams in  the  area  ol  health  education  and 
health  problems. 

H.R.  2600.  February  3,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  teacher  training  pilot  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  comprehensive  school  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  health  education  and 
health  problems. 

H.R.  2G01.  February  3.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  teacher  training  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects  and  comprehensive  scliool  programs 
111  the  area  of  health  education  and  health 
problems. 

H.R.  2602.  February  3.  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Revises  the  procedure  for 
crediting  service  under  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  for  Federal  employ- 
ees benefits  and  retirement  purposes. 

H.R.  2603.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires court  orders  for  the  interception  of 
communications  by  electronic  and  other  de- 
vices, for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for 
the  opening  of  any  mail  and  for  the  inspec- 
tion or  procurement  of  telephone,  bank,  cred- 
it and  other  recoi'As.  Requires  reports  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  concerning  or- 
ders requested,  denied,  and  approved. 

H.R.  2604.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires court  orders  for  the  interception  of 
communications  by  electronic  and  other  de- 
vices, for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for 
the  opening  of  any  mall  and  for  the  inspec- 
tion or  procurement  of  telephone,  bank, 
credit  and  other  records.  Requires  repoits 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  Slates  Courts  concerning  court 
orders  requested,  denied,  and  approved. 

H.R.  2605.  February  3,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  investment  tax  credit  with 
re.«pect  to  certified  development  property  in 
Appalachia  and  other  designated  economic 
development  regions. 

H.R.  2606.  February  3.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redesignates  the  dates  for  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day. 
H.R.  2607.  February  3.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Entitles  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 
to  veterans'  benefits  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  benefits  are  granted  to  World  War  IT 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans. 

H.R.  2608.  February  3,  1975.  Veterans'  /f- 
f.\lTs.  Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly  so- 
cial .security  benefits. 

H  R  2609.  February  3.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
f.^irs.  Removes  the  time  llmlfatlon  within 
which    progr?im.s    of    educntlonnl    assistance 


for  veterans  must  be  used  by  such  veterans. 
Restores  to  aUglblllty  those  veterans  who 
failed  to  use  their  benefits  within  the  re- 
quired time  limit. 

H.R.  2610.  February  3,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  maximum  deduction  from  gross 
income  for  retirement  savings. 

H.R.  2611.  February  3,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Requires  the  Postal  Service  to 
provide  free  mail  delivery  service  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  to  persons  residing  in  rural 
areas. 

H.R.  26! 2.  February  3.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  increases  in  the  portion  of  income 
to  be  paid  for  food  coupons  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Aci  of  1964. 

H.R  2613.  February  3.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means,  .\mends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  for  the  special  education  or 
training  of  a  dependent  who  is  pliysically 
or  mentally  handicapped. 

HJl.  2614.  February  3.  1975.  Education 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  piwchase  beef  and  beef  products  to  be 
used,  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
for  providing  nutritional  services  for  the 
elderly. 

H.R.  2615,  February  3.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel  in  the  United 
States   for  fiscal   years   1976-1978. 

H.R.  2616.  February  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  and  localities  to  assist  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  emergency  communi- 
cations centers,  and  to  make  the  national 
emergency  telephone  nimiber  911  available  in 
such  areas. 

H.R.  2617.  February  3,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  authorize  grants  to  States 
and  localities  to  assist  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  emergency  communications 
centers,  and  to  make  the  nationnl  emergency 
telephone  nv.mber  911  available  In  such  area. 
H.R,  2618,  February  3,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Abolishes  the  Commission  on 
E.secutive.  Legislative  and  Judicial  Salaries 
established  by  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
!967. 

H.R,  2619,  February  3,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
fcr  Disability  Insurance  benefits  lor  blind 
persons  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  2620.  February  3,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  na- 
tional park,  recreation  area,  or  wilderness 
area  in  the  Ridgelands  east  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  California. 

H.R.  2621.  February  3.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  the  conditions  for  receiving  and  re- 
paying a  loan  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act. 

H.R.  2622.  February  3,  1975.  Agriculture. 
.\mends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  Increase  the  per  diem, 
transportation,  and  travel  expense  allow- 
ance of  Farmers  Home  Administration  county 
committeemen. 

H,R.  2623.  February  3,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
a  pa.ssport  program  to  permit  disabled  per- 
sons to  obtain  free  or  reduced  admission 
rates  at  certain  national  parks  and  recreation 
facilities. 

H.R.  2G24.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  American  Political  Items  Col- 
lectors. 

H.R.  2625.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Amends  the  WalMi-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to  permit 
certain  emploveps  to  work  a  ten-hoiu-  d.^v  in 
the  case  of  a  four-dov  workweek. 


H.R.  2626.  February  3,  1975.  Public  WcrlcS 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  local  non- 
governmental groups  to  contribute  to  the 
siiare  of  funding  (now  provided  by  State  or 
local  goverimients  I  in  Joint  projects  with  the 
Federal  government  to  protect  United  States 
shores. 

Removes  those  restrictions  on  Federal  aid 
for  the  restoration  and  protection  of  pn- 
vately-owned  shores  which  exceed  the  re- 
strictions on  public  sliores. 

H.R.  2627.  February  3,  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  duty  on  aspen 
wood  for  wood  particle  board. 

H.R.  2628.  February  3.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  deduction  from  gross 
income  certain  losses  from  shoreline  erosion. 
H.R.  2629.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  hidividuals  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H,R.  2630.  February  3.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HJl.  2631.  February  3.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
<A&res  that  a  certain  individual  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  2632.  February  3,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence, 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationalltv  Act. 
H.R.  2633.  February  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Armed  Services.  Ways  and 
Means.  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing.  In- 
creases domestic  energy  supplies  and  avail- 
ability by  expanding  the  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Reserves  capacity.  Amends  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  remove  restrictions  on 
producers  and  sellers  of  natural  gas.  Removes 
restrictions  on  the  pricing  of  utility  rates. 

Directs  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  require  the  use  of  coal  at  powerplants  and 
similar  facilities.  Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  extend  compliance  deadlines  for  certain 
environmental  standards. 

Avithorlzes  the  President  to  Impose  tariffs 
on  petroleum  Imports.  Establishes  programs 
designed  to  J-educe  energy  demand  and  con- 
sumption. Authorizes  the  President  to  allo- 
cate or  ration  petroleum. 

H.R.  2634.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
to  increase  the  temporary  debt  limitation  of 
the  United  States  and  extend  It  to  June  30. 
1975. 

H.R.  2635.  February  4,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
by  eliminating  various  exemptions  now  con- 
tained In  the  Act  and  by  revising  the  provi- 
sion dealing  with  an  individual's  right  to  re- 
quest corrections  in  files  pertaining  to  him, 
H.R.  2636.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  supplementary  security 
income  provisions  of  tlve  Social'  Security 
Act  by:  (1)  authorizing  emergency  and  tem- 
porary giants;  (2)  elixuinating  the  third- 
party  payee  requirement  for  certain  recipi- 
ents; (3)  revising  the  method  of  determin- 
ing income  for  the  purposes  of  the  program; 

(4)  revising  certain  eligibility  requirements: 

(5)  authorizing  cost-of-living  increases  in 
benefits;  (6)  entitling  recipients  to  food 
stamps  on  a  permanent  basis;  and  (7)  en- 
titling recipients  to  a  hearing  on  State  ac- 
tions concerning  claims  for  social  serviccci. 

H.R.  2G37.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  supplementary  security 
Income  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Ac* 
by:  (1)  autliorizing  emergency  and  tem- 
porary grants;  (2)  elimluatUig  the  third- 
party  payee  requirement  for  certain  recipi- 
ents; (3)  revising  tlie  method  of  determia- 
Ing  income  for  the  purposes  of  the  program; 
(4 1  revising  certain  eligibility  requirements; 
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(6)  autborlzing  oost-of-llvlQg  increases  tn 
beneSts;  (6)  entitling  recipients  to  food 
stamps  on  a  permanent  basis;  and  (7)  en- 
titling recipients  to  a  bearing  on  State  ac- 
tions concerning  claims  for  social  services. 
HJl.  2638.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2639.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  certain  land  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Standine  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe. 

nn.  2640.  February  4.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to 
raise  the  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
mortgages  which  can  be  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase certain  mortgages  on  cooperative  and 
condominium  \mits,  and  multlfamlly  resi- 
dences which  were  previously  excluded  by 
the  Act. 

HJl.  2641.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Es- 
tabUshes  a  Federal  minimum  death  and  dis- 
memberment benefit  to  be  paid  to  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  enforcement,  corrections 
and  flreflghting  personnel  or  their  surviving 
dependents. 

H.R.  2642.  February  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  persons  who  served  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II  in  foreign  armed 
forces  that  were  allies  of  the  United  States. 
H.B.  2643.  February  4.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
certain  persons  who  served  during  World 
War  I  or  World  War  n  in  foreign  armed 
forces  that  were  allies  of  the  United  States 
HH.  2644.  February  4.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  repayable  emergency  mort- 
gage relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed 
homeowners. 

HH.  2645.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  a  segment  of  the 
Delaware  River  flowing  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

HH.  2646.  February  4,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Vetw^ns" 
Affairs  to  establish  within  the  National 
Cemetery  System  the  Port  Hfitchell  Regional 
Veterans'  Cemetery  in  Alabama. 

H.R.  2647.  February  4,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorlaes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
direct  low-Interest  loans  to  assist  home- 
owners and  other  owners  of  residential  struc- 
tures in  purchasing  and  installing  more 
effective  Insulation  and  heating  equipment. 
HJl.  2646.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  Umited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  income  equal  to  the 
«Htllnary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  thermal  design  of  the  principal  residence 
of  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  2649.  February  4.  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  the  sale,  aliena- 
tion, or  commitment  of  gold  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  without  prior  approval 
by  Act  of  Congress. 

HJl.  2650.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Armed  Services.  Ways 
and  Means.  Banking,  Ciurency  and  Housing. 
Increases  domestic  energy  supplies  and 
availability  by  expanding  Naval  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Shale  Reserves  capacity.  Amends 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  remove  restrictions 
on  producers  and  sellers  of  natural  gas.  Re- 
moves  restrictions  on  the  pricing  of  utility 
rates.' 
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Directs  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  require  use  of  coal  at  powerplants  and 
similar  faculties.  Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  extend  compliance  deadlines  for  certain 
environmental  standards. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  impose  tariffs 
on  petroleum  imports.  Establishes  programs 
designed  to  reduce  energy  demand  and  con- 
sumption. Authorizes  the  President  to  allo- 
cate or  ration  petroleum. 

H.R.  2651.  February  4.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  certain  restrictions  on 
the  private  carriage  of  letters. 

HJl.  2652.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gioss  income 
imiited  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayers  during 
the  taxable  year  for  education  or  training  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  trade 
or  vocational  school  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  any  qualified  dependent. 
H.H.  2653.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Repeals  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act. 

Repeals  that  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  authorizing  an  income  tax 
checkoff  to  finance  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. 

H.R.  2654.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolish- 
ing the  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations which  were  established  to  review 
services  covered  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

HJl.  2655.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aUow  a  credit  against  taxes  for  certain 
amounts  deposited  by  a  taxpayer  in  an  edu- 
cational savings  plan  for  himself  or  a  de- 
pendent to  pay  expenses  of  post-secondary 
education. 

H.R.  2656.  February  4.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  per- 
mit households  to  use  food  coupons  to  pxu-- 
chase  seeds,  plants,  and  fertilizer  from  retail 
establishments  engaged  primarily  in  the  sale 
of  seed  and  feed. 

HJl.  2657.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  programs  for 
nurse  training  assistance,  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  extends  such  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1977,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  financial  distress  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing, 
special  project  grants  for  such  schools,  and 
traineeships  grants  under  the  student  loan 
program. 

H.R.  2658.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint 
a  Committee  on  Uniform  Adoption  Regula- 
tions to  review  current  conditions,  practices, 
and  laws  relating  to  adoption  and  to  propose 
to  the  Secretary  uniform  adoption  regula- 
tions. Directs  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  allocation  to  State  agencies  and 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  adoption 
agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  In  meeting 
tlie  cost  involved  in  the  adoptive  placement 
of  children. 

HJl.  2659.  February  4,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Rules.  Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
.submit  to  Congress  proposed  increases  in  the 
portion  of  income  to  be  paid  for  food  cou- 
pons. Prohibits  proposed  Increases  from  be- 
coming effective  if  either  House  of  Congress 
disapproves  of  the  increase. 

H.R.  2660.  February  4,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Includes  as  creditable  service 
lor  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  certain  periods  of  service  of  civilian 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  positions 
condurtlnfr  off-duty  special  services  recrea- 
tion and  morale  programs  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

HJl.  2661.  February  4.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Direjct^  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense to  provide  a  special  services  program 
to  promote  the  morale  and  welfare  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel.  Directs  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  to  employ  spe- 
cial services  personnel  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cial services  program. 

Sets  pay  and  retirement  regulations  for 
special  services  employees. 

HJl.  2662.  February  4,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elected  school  board 
officials. 

H.R.  2663.  February  4,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Coinmisslon  on  Intergovernmental 
Relatione  to  include  elected  .school  board  of- 
ficials. 

H.R.  2604.  February  4,  1975.  Government 
Operation.s.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  include  elected  school  board  of- 
ficials. 

H.R.  2665.  February  4,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  for 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older  or 
who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical 
disability. 

H.R.  2666.  February  4,  1976.  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  construct  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  the  southern  area  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  2667.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
other  CivU  rights  legislation  to  prohibit  dls- 
rrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  marital 
statu.s,  affectlonal,  or  sexual  preference. 

H.R.  2668.  February  4.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  each  personal  exemption  and  a  lim- 
ited credit  for  the  expenses  of  commtiting  or 
business-related  highway  travel. 

Increases  the  excise  tax  on  gasoline,  diesel 
and  special  motor  fuel,  and  repeals  the  de- 
duction from  income  of  State  and  local  taxes 
on  certain  motor  fuels. 

H.R.  2669.  February  4,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Prohibits  changes  In  the  classification  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  in  a 
missing  status  unless  (1)  the  President  has 
taken  aU  reasonable  measures  to  account  for 
all  such  members  and  to  enforce  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January 
17,  1973;  and  (2)  the  next  of  kin  of  such 
member  have  not  filed  an  objection  to  the 
reclassification. 

Directs  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  study  the 
existing  law  pertaining  to  reclassification  of 
members  who  are  In  a  missing  status. 

H.R.  2670.  February  4.  1976.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  business  concerns 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain 
needed  financing. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  and  other  such  obliga- 
tions which  will  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  2671.  February  4,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Limits  the  assessed  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  as  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  bears  to  the  total  popular 
tion  of  all  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations. 

H.R.  2672.  February  4,  1975.  House. Admin- 
istration. Establishes  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  General. Account- 
ing Office  for  the  purpose  of  .«)fimlniste:r)ug  a 
vpter  regi8tr^ti6n  program.    '..,.   . 

H.|l.  2673.  February  4.  1975.  Qouse  Adi:^- 
ist ration.  Requires  that  tlie  npminatlDn  and 
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election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
be  made  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Estab- 
lishes a  national  presidential  primary  elec- 
tion. 

Sets  forth  the  conditions  which  must  b© 
met  before  political  parties  and  candidates 
can  participate  in  the  national  presidential 
primaiy  election. 

Creates  a  National  Presidential  Elections 
Commission  to  regulate  the  elections 
required  by  this  Act. 

H.R.  2674.  February  4,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  defeated,  or  have  resigned  or 
retired,  from  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  at  Government  expense. 

H.R.  2675.  February  4,  1975.  J\idlciary. 
Postpones  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  Court 
orders  with  respect  to  school  busing  untU 
aU  appeals  from  such  orders  have  been  taken 
or  if  no  appeals  are  taken  until  the  time 
for  such  appeals  has  expired. 

H.R.  2676.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  In  interstate  commerce 
of  dogs  Intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other 
dogs  for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering  or  enter- 
tainment. 

HJl.  2677.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employment  taxes 
l)y  certain  employers  more  than  once  per 
calendar  quarter. 

H.R.  2678.  February  4.  1975.  Wa.vs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  an  additional  per.sonal 
exemption  and  withholding  exemption  for 
each  dependent  who  Is  mentally  retarded. 

H.R.  2679.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  personal  exemption  and  the 
amount  of  a  withholding  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer.  Increases  the  gross  income  level 
requirement  for  filing  a  return  and  the  gross 
income  level  which  allows  a  later  joint  return 
to  be  deemed  filed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
.separate  return  or  returns  filed  for  the  same 
tax  year. 

H.R.  2680.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  a  deduction  from  gross  income  of 
expenses  for  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

H.R.  2681.  February  4,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and  all  agreements  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  repeal  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba. 

HJl.  2682.  Febrtiary  4,  1075.  Editcation  and 
Labor.  Banking,  Ctu-rency  and  Housing.  Es- 
tablishes a  National  Employment  Relocation 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Establishes  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
through  economic  dislocations,  to  businesses 
threatened  with  dislocation,  and  to  affected 
communities. 

Requires  prenotificatlon  to  affected  em- 
ployees and  communities  of  dislocation  of 
bu8lnes.<3e8.  Provides  Federal  assistance  for 
job  placement  and  retraining  of  employees. 

H.R.  2683.  February  4,  197S.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
tax  married  and  unmarried  Individuals  at 
the  same  rate  as  mtyried  individuals  filing 
Jointly. 

H.R.  2684.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  2685.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statemeutA  with 


the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  2686.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
AUows  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  to  remit  or  cancel  certain  overpay- 
ments made  to  a  retired  member  during  the 
time  that  such  member  was  on  temporary 
duty  assignment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, Operation  Grid  Square. 

H.R.  2687.  February  4.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Adds  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  mUes  to  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  between  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Grantsville,  Maryland. 

HJl.  2688.  February  4.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Adds  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  Interstat«  BUghway  Sys- 
tem between  Buffalo,  New.  York,  and  Mor- 
gantown.  West  Virginia. 

H.R.  2689.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Lowers  the  minimum  age  qualification  for 
serving  as  a  juror  in  Federal  courts  from 
twenty-one  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

H.R.  2690.  February  4.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service;  Redesignates  Veterans  Day  as 
November  11. 

H.R.  2691.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  to  maintain 
and  expand  nurses  training  programs,  to  as- 
sist in  meeting  the  costs  of  comprehensive 
public  health  services,  and  to  plan  and  de- 
velop various  other  health-related  programs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish,  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  National  Center 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Rape  and 
to  appoint  several  committees  for  the  study 
of  various  diseases. 

H.R.  2692.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include  routine,  annual,  physical  examina- 
tions under  the  servioes  covered  by  the 
medicare  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program. 

HJt.  2693.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  create  a  volunteer  program  to  provide 
tax  counseling  assistance  to  the  elderly. 

H.R.  2694.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  income  tax  cooperative 
housing  ccTJorations  and  condominium 
housing  assm' tat  Ions. 

H.R.  2695.  Fsbruary  4.  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  compensate  States  and  units  of 
local  government  for  the  loss  of  property  tax 
revenues  due  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
property  owned  or  occupied  by  foreign  powers 
or  international  organizations. 

H.R.  2696.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  deduction  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  the  repair  or  improvement  of 
property  used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence. 

HJl.  2697.  February  4.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Prohibits  assistance  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  to  any  country  which  the  President  de- 
termines is  not  making  reasonable  and  pro- 
ductive self-help  efforts  to  stabilize  popula- 
tion growth,  and  thereby  reducing  the  need 
for  assistance  under  the  Act. 

HJl.  2698.  February  4,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Small  Business.  Amends 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  transfer  without  change  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment the  function  of  providing  catastrophe 
assistance  to  victims  other  than  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  the  function  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  certain  organizations  oper- 
ated In  the  Interest  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. 

H.R.  2699.  February  4.  1975.  Education  and 


Labor.  Repeals  tlie  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

HJl.  2700.  February  4.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  foreclosure  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  on 
any  multifamUy  property  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  the  Act  untU  after  the 
Secretary  has  conducted  a  study  of  mortgage 
default  trends  and  made  reconmiendations 
to  Congress  on  how  such  trends  may  be 
cured  or  av6ided  whUe  regarding  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
needs  of  low-  and  middle-income  families  in 
multifamUy  housing. 

HJl.  2701.  February  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  fuel  stamp  program  to  assist  certain 
low-income  elderly  households  to  meet  fuel 
costs. 

H.R.  2702.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  revise  the  income  tax  law  with  respect  to 
capital  gains,  depreciation.  State  and  local 
obligations,  foreign  corporations,  oil  and  gaa 
wells,  farm  losses,  and  the  minimum  tax  for 
tax  preferences. 

Revises  the  estate  and  gift  tax  law  with 
respect  to  the  gain  realized  on  property 
transferred  by  death  or  gift. 

HJl.  2703.  February  4.  1976.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  dogs  intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other 
dogs  for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering  or  enter- 
tainment. 

Makes  it  unlawful  to  promote  or  in  any 
way  assist  In  the  promotion  of  dog  fights. 

HJl.  2704.  February  4.  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

HJl.  2705.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  maf 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2706.  February  4,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  dairy  prod- 
uct into  the  United  States  unless  It  has  been 
inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome  and 
unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in  which 
such  products  were  produced  oomply  with  all 
inspection,  grading  and  other  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2707.  February  4.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  dairy  prod- 
uct Into  the  United  States  unless  It  has  been 
inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome  and 
imless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in  which 
such  products  were  produced  oomply  with 
all  Inspection,  grading  and  other  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2708.  February  4.  1»75.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  dairy  prod- 
uct Into  the  United  States  unless  it  has 
been  inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome 
and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in 
which  such  products  were  produced  comply 
with  all  inspectl<m.  grading  and  other  stand- 
itfds  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  2709.  February  4,  1975.  Government 
Operation.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.  Establishes  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  within  the  executive  branch  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  consiuners  before  Fed- 
eral agencies,  to  receive  and  act  upon  con- 
sumer complaints,  and  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  on  consumer  products 
and  seri'ices. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  considering  pol- 
icies or  regulations  which  may  affect  the  in- 
terests of  consiuners  to  notify  the  Agency, 
and  to  consider  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
to  develop  and  coordinate  prograoos  and  pol- 
icies relating  to  the  Intei-esfcs  of  consumers. 
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Creates  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to 
evaluate  the  eflfectlveness  of  Federal  pro- 
gprams  relating  to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
HJl.  2710.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  programs  for 
niirse  training  assistance,  under  the  Public 
Hcaltb  Service  Act,  extends  such  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1977,  and  authorizes  the 
Escretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  financial  distress  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing, 
special  project  grants  for  such  schools,  and 
tralnineeshlp  grants  under  the  student  loan 
program. 

H.R.  2711.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
EstabUshes  a  one-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  civil  actions  brought  against  State  law 
enforcement  officers  alleged  to  have  deprived 
a  citizen  of  his  rights,  privileges,  or  Un- 
munities  as  secured  by  the  couotitutlon  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  2712.  February  4,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Extends  the  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  fishery  zone  to  a  line 
drawn  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Inner 
boundary  of  the  territorial  sea  or  along  the 
Ave  hundred  and  fifty  meter  depth  line. 

UJL  2713.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  private  foundations  in  their  an- 
nual reports  to  exclude  the  name  and  address 
of  certain  recipients  of  charitable  gifts  made 
to  indigent  or  needy  persons. 

HH.  2714.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.B.  2716.  February  4,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Allows  the  distribution  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  goods  produced  by  prison  In- 
mates who  are  paid  not  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing minimum  wages  as  determined  for 
purposes  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act. 

HJa.  2716.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  increasing  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemp- 
tion. 

H.R.  2717.  February  4,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  mak- 
ing optional  the  present  requirement  that 
States  deduct  the  cost  of  food  coupons  from 
public  assistance  payments  and  distribute 
the  coupons  with  such  payments. 

HH.  2718.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  require  to  the  extent  that  natural  gas 
Blon,  except  to  the  extent  that  natural  gas 
Is  required  to  maintain  natural  gas  service  to 
exlstUig  residential  and  small  commercial 
users,  to  prohibit  any  Interruption  or  cur- 
tailment of  natural  gas  and  to  assure  the 
availability  of  natural  gas  to  meet  agrlcul- 
txural  requirements. 

HJl.  2719.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  authorize  a  joint  feasibility 
study  by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agrl- 
ctdttu-e,  and  Tran.sportatlon,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  bicycle  trails. 

HJl.  2720.  February  4,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  AfftOrs.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  credit  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  Trust  Fund  account  $13,- 
629,378.50  in  full  payment  for  all  claims  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation  with  respect  to  the 
acreage  shortage  In  the  grant  of  land  under 
the  Treaty  of  New  Echota  of  December  19. 
1836. 

H.R.  2721.  February  4,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  EsUbllshes  a  program, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  county  road  and  highway 
authorities  for  the  replacement  of  imsafe  or 
Inadequate  rural,  non-Federal  aid  highway 
bridges  which  are  Important  to  the  area  they 
serve. 

HJL  2722.  Felwuary  4.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Prohlt>lts  the  importation  of  any  dairy  {nnd- 
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uct  into  the  United  States  unless  it  has 
been  Inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome, 
and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in 
which  such  products  were  produced  comply 
with  all  Inspection,  grading  and  other  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

H.R.  2723.  February  4,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  Federal  payments  to 
county  governments  to  compensate  for  the 
tax  hnmunlty  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

H.R.  2724.  February  4.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Michigan  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Father  Marquette  National  Memorial  In 
Michigan. 

HR.  2725.  February  4,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Declares  that  certain  lands  be  held  in  tnist 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community. 

H.R.  2726.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Designates  certain  lands  In  the  Isle  Royale 
National  Park  in  Michigan  as  wilderness. 

HR.  2727.  February  4,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws,  under 
certain  circumstances,  exclusive  territorial 
agreements  made  pursuant  to  a  contract 
for  the  distribution  or  sale  of  a  trademarked 
private  label  food  product. 

HJl.  2728.  February  4,  1975.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Revises   regulations    regarding    creditable 

service  for  clvU  service  retirement  purposes 

with  respect  to  National  Guard  technicians. 

H.R.  2729.  February  4,  1976.  Post  Office  and 

ClvU  Service. 

Redesignates  Veterans'  Day  as  Novem- 
ber 11. 

HJl.  2730.  February  4,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans'  pen- 
sion and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  increases  In  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

HJl.  2731.  February  4,  197S.  Ways  and 
Means. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer  for  cer- 
tain qualified  breweries. 

H.R.  2732.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low as  a  limited  credit  against  the  Income 
tax  amounts  paid  for  qualified  Investments 
in  certain  property  or  businesses  in  specified 
development  areas. 

H.R.  2733.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion. 

HJl.  2734.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
prohibit  a  credit  for  any  Income,  war  profits, 
or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  to  any  foreign  country  with  respect  to 
Income  derived  from  any  oil  or  gas  well 
located  In  a  foreign  country. 

HJl.  2736.  February  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  conduct  annual  Investigations  Into 
the  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration faculties  for  the  purposes  of 
setting  the  authorized  allowance  rate  and 
the  basis  u.5ed  for  such  determination. 

H.R.  2736.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
to  require  the  allocation  of  scarce  energy- 
producing  materials  and  equipment  If  cer- 
tain conditions  are  found  to  exist  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 
HJi:   2737.   February   4,    19'?5.   Ways   and 


Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  to  designate  a  certain 
amount  of  their  Income  tax  to  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt. 

HJl.  2738.  February  4,  1975.  Agriculture.' 
Adjusts  the  prices  established  under  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  reflect 
any  change  during  the  calendar  year  in  the 
Uidex  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  and  to  re- 
flect any  change  in  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre. 

H.R.  2739.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Redefines  "income"  for  the  purposes 
of  determhiing  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amount  of,  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  DlsabU- 
Ity  Insurance  benefits  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Increases  the  amount  of  out- 
side Income  which  an  Individual  may  re- 
ceive without  a  reduction  In  Old-Age,  Sur- 
vivors, ahd  Disability  Insurance  benefits 

H.R.  2740.  February  4.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Tran.sportatlon.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  grant  releases  from  any 
of  the  terms,  conditions,  or  restrtctloas  con- 
tained In  the  deed  of  conveyance  imder 
which  the  United  States  conveyed  certain 
property  to  the  city  of  Elkhart,  Kansa.'=^. 

HJl.  2741.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

HJl.  2742.  February  4,  1978.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  weather  modification  activities 
and  the  collection  of  hydrometeorologlcal 
Information  In  areas  of  the  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  or  other  Federal 
lands. 

H.n.  2743.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Madera  Cemetery  District. 

HJl.  2744.  February  4,  1976.  House  Admin- 
istration. Directs  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  . 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the  States, 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  withhold  State 
Income  taxes  from  employee*  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Architect  who  voluntarily 
agree  to  such  withholding. 

HJl.  2745.  February  4,  1976.  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Authorizes  the  allowance  of 
creditable  service  for  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  to  Federal  employees  and  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  performed  service  in 
the  employment  of  a  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  In  the  carrying  out  of  any 
program  authorized  and  fiiumced  by  Act  of 
Congress,  If  certain  .specified  conditiona  are 
met. 

HJl.  27''  3.  February  4,  1976.  Agriculture.  ' 
Prohibits  Increases  In  the  portion  of  income 
to  be  paid  by  the  elderly  for  food  coupons 
under  the  Food  Stamp  act  of  1964. 

Extends  the  period  during  which  supple- 
mental Security  Income  recipients  are  in- 
eligible for  food  coupons. 

HJl.  2747.  February  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
South  Carolina. 

H.R.  2748.  February  4.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  compensation,  under  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Attorney  General, 
of  persons  Injured  by  certain  violent  criminal 
acts. 

H.R.  2749.  February  4.  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Designates  a  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  Anthony  J.  Celebresze  Federal 
BuUdlng  In  Ohio  as  the  George  Washington 
Square. 

H.R.  2750.  February  4.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  replace  the  income  averaging  provisions 
with  a  limitation  on  the  tax  on  certain  in- 
come which  is  received  during  the  taxable 
year,  but  which  Is  attributable  to  other  tax- 
abfe  yean. 
Hit.  2Y61.  tfebriiary  4,  1078.  Banking,  Cur- 
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•  ency  and  Housing.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Amends  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
[i-.h  ?  program  to  assist  in  urban  Industrial 
.-levelopment.  Authorizes  the  Secretsuy  of 
Cominerce  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  cen- 
tiAl  cities  for  the  establishment  of  urban 
l.vrd  banks.  Authorizes  Industrial  develop- 
lufciit  loans  to  businesses  to  aid  in  financing 
projects  within  central  cities. 

H.R.  2752.  February  4,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prescribes  procedures 
and  .standards  governing  the  disclosure  of 
customer  financial  records  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  governmental  agencies. 

HJl.  2753.  February  4, 1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  or  to  execute  civU  laws. 

H.R.  2754.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
u.sing  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise  surveil- 
l<*uce  of  civilians  or  to  execute  clvU  laws. 

H.R.  2755.  February  4,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired 
pay  for  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or 
older  or  who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical 
dlsabUlty. 

HJl.  2756.  February  4,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
pay  persons  who  served  as  a  Philippine  Scout 
duiing  World  War  11,  or  their  survivors,  the 
difference  between  PhUipplne  Scouts'  pay 
and  the  pay  for  other  members  of  the  Army 
during  the  time  of  their  service.  Requires  re- 
computation  of  Philippine  Scouts'  retired 
pay  to  conform  It  to  that  of  other  members 
of  the  Army. 

H.R.  2767.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  or  restricts  the 
ownership  or  control  by  foreign  Interests  of 
certain  issuers  of  securities,  corporations, 
real  estate,  or  natural  resources  deemed  to 
be  vital  to  the  economic  security  and  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lishes the  National  Foreign  Investment  Con- 
trol Commission  to  supervise  and  regulate 
foreign   investments   in   domestic  Interests. 

HJl.  2758.  February  4,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain 
World  War  I  veterans,  their  widow."?,  and 
their  chUdren. 

HJl.  2769.  February  4,  1975.  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that "  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  Increases  in  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

HJl.  2760.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
lucrea.sing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  DisabUity 
Insurance  benefits.  Revises  the  method  of 
calciUatlng  the  amount  of  allowa;>le  outside 
earnings. 

HJl.  2761.  February  4,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Di.sabil- 
ity  Insurance  benefits. 

HJB.  2762.  February  4,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibUity  requirements 
for  Disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HJl.  2763.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  pro- 
cedures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1968  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  from  revenues  coUected  from  min- 


ing leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

H.R.  2764.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  preservation  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  Revises  proce- 
dures for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
States. 

Amends  t!.e  National  Hiitoric  Pre.=iervatiop 
Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  historic  preserva- 
tion fxiud  from  revenues  collected  from  min- 
ing leases  and  leases  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

H.R.  2765.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  Impose  certain  procedural  require- 
meiit.s,  inf-Iuding  notice  and  hearing  require- 
ments, on  decision  making  by  tlie  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  rt'spect  to  State  implementation 
plans  "inder  the  Act. 

H.R.  2766.  February  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  define  the  term  "indirect  source". 

Sets  forth  criteria  to  be  adhered  to  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  approving  State  air  quality 
implementation  plans  and  in  modifying  am- 
bient air  quality  primary  standards. 

HJR.  2767.  Februarj'  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
\inemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  contribution  base. 

HJl.  2768.  February  4.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipment 
or  sale  in  Interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers  for  which  no  rea- 
sonable refundable  money  deposit  is  re- 
quired. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eduoatton, 
and  Welfare  to  define  the  term  "nonreturn- 
able  contahiers". 

H.R.  2769.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipment 
or  sale  In  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn - 
able  beverage  containers  for  which  no  rea- 
sonable refimdable  money  deposit  is  re- 
quired. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  define  the  term  "non- 
returnable  containers". 

H.R.  2770.  February  4,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Include  Guam  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  State  for  the  purposes 
of  inclusion  in  the  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Act. 

HJl.  2771.  February,  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  by  waiving  the  visa  requirements  for  cer- 
tain aliens  visiting  Guam  for  not  more  than 
16  days. 

HJl.  2772.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  TechnoIog>'. 
Amends  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  leasing  of  tracts  and 
development  of  energy  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  within  the  context 
of  a  national  energy  policy.  Authorizes  re- 
search and  development  programs  in  con- 
junction with  plan  preparation. 

Establishes  strict  liability  for  damages  In 
connection  with  oU  apUls  and  discharges 
from  operations  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to 
make  grants  to  affected  coastal  States  to 
ameliorate  environmental,  social  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  energy  development. 

H.R.  2773.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  cor- 
poration under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
HJl.  2774.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
H.R.    2775.    February   4,    1975.   Judiciary. 


Declares  that  a  certain  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  fulfilled  the  service  eliglblUty 
requirement  for  Armed  Forces  retired  pay. 
H.R.  2776.  February  4,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  individual  eligible  for 
natiu-alizatiou  under  tlic  Inunigratlon  and 
Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2777.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  that  a  certain  individual  shall  lie 
considered  a  natural-born  alien  child  for  the 
purposes  of  tl-.e  Iimnigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  2778.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary- 
Declares  that  a  certain  Individual  shall  l>e 
considered  a  United  States  national  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

H.R.  2779.  February  4,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  certain  Individuals 
in  full  satisfaction  of  their  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  2780.  February  4.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
convey  a  patent  to  a  certain  individual. 

H.R.  2781.  February  4,  1975.  Agricultiire. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
vey a  quit-claim  deed,  without  considera- 
tion, to  a  certain  nonprofit  corporation. 

HJl.  2782.  February  4,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  that  a  certain  oil 
and  gas  lease  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

H.R.  2783.  February  5,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  Federal  riot  reinsurance 
program  and  the  Federal  crime  relusitfance 
program. 

H.R.  2784.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  Investment  credit  and  the 
additional  first-year  depreciation  aUowance, 
and  to  revise  the  Inventory  adjustment  for 
certain  small  businesses. 

H.R.  2785.  February  5,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  repayable  emergency  mortgage 
relief  payments  on  behalf  of  distressed 
homeowners. 

H.R.  2786.  February  5,  1975.  Education  and 
LabOT.  Establishes  accreditation  criteria  to 
be  observed  by  public  or  private  associations 
and  agencies  which  accredit  post -secondary 
educational  institutions  and  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  relies  in  determining 
whether  to  grant  Federal  educational 
funding. 

H.R.  2787.  February  5,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  in  the  Office  of  Education 
a  National  Student  Financial  Assistance 
Data  Bank  to  provide  Information  on  avail- 
able financial  assistance  to  students  at  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

H.R.  2788.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires establishment  of  a  system  for  the  re- 
dress of  law  enforcement  officers'  grievances 
and  acceptance  of  a  law  enforcement  officers' 
biU  of  rights  by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ment units  as  a  condition  to  receiving  grants 
imder  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  2789.  February  5.  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation  in  the  Armed  Forces  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  to  include  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  2790.  February  5,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  and  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  mUltary  department  concerned 
the  names  of  former  memljers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  v.'ho  apply  to  participate  In  the  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan,  are  determined  to  have 
a  total  disability  which  Is  permanent  In  na- 
ture and  a  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, and  are  not  otherwise  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay. 

H.R.  2791   Februaiy  6,  1976,  Veterans'  Af- 
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fairs.  Blxtends  the  maximum  period  cf  yet- 
erans*  eUglblllty  Xor  educational  benefits 
from  thlrty-slx  months  to  forty-five  months. 
H.R.  2792  Pebniary  6,  1975.  Agrlciature. 
Terminates  all  price-support  programs  for 
tobacco.  Prohibits  the  payment  of  export 
aulisidies  for  the  export  of  tobacco  to  ajiy 
foreign  country. 

H.B.  2793.  Februsry  5,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  .such  pension  or  conipen:  atlou  re- 
duced because  of  Increases  In  monthly  social 
security  beneflts. 

H.R.  2794.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Reveivae  Code  to 
impose  a  m!nin\um  tiix  on  the  Income  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  and  corporations. 

H.R.  2795.  February  6,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  national  aquaculture 
development  projrram.  Defines  arjuaculture  as 
the  ciUturo  and  husbandry  ol  aquatic  or- 
ganisms. 

ir.a.  2796.  February  5,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  to  authorize 
the  Council  to  promulgate  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  to  require  written  notice  in  ad- 
vance of  wage  and  price  Increases  and  to 
delay  such  tacreases,  and  to  hold  hearings 
and  subpena  witnesses  and  Information  wltli 
respect  to  wage  and  price  Increases. 

HJl.  2797.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
12eans.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  per.sor.al  exemption,  to  Increase 
the  percentage  standard  deduction,  to  de- 
crease the  tax  rates  for  certain  Income  brack- 
ets, and  to  increase  the  investment  tax  credit. 
H.R.  2790.  February  5,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Prohibits  the  use  of  gas- 
oline or  dlesel  fuel  for  the  transportation  of 
public  school  students  to  any  public  school 
other  than  the  closest  public  school  within 
the  pupil's  school  district. 

HJi.  2799.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  revise  the  evidence  and  the  burden  of 
proof  necessary  to  avoid  Imposition  of  the 
accumulated  earnings  tax  on  a  corporation. 
Increases  the  minimum  credit  on  corporate 
accumulated  income. 

HJB.  2800.  February  5,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Requires  that  Federal  expendi- 
tures not  exceed  Federal  revenues  diirlng  any 
fiscal  year,  except  in  time  of  war  or  period 
of  economic  necessity,  as  declared  by  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  2801.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  by  requiring  Congressional  approval  of 
an  tariffs  imposed  by  the  President  on  iietro- 
leum  imports. 

HJI.  2802.  Pebi-uary  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reqtare  a  repayment  of  a  certdln  amount 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on  gasoline 
used  In  taxicabs. 

HJI.  2803.  Pebruary  6.  1975.  Judiciary.  Bs- 
tabllshes  the  National  Prison  Standards  Ad- 
xnmistratlon  to  develop  and  promulgate  rules 
to  assure  the  maintenance  in  prisons  of  the 
minimum  standards  set  forth  in  this  Act. 
Creates,  as  an  independent  agency,  a  Board 
of  Parole.  Establishes  minimum  parole  stand- 
ards. 

H.R.  2804.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  offer  reinsurance  to  any  Insurer  or  pool 
against  lUblllty  for  damages  arising  from 
medical  malpractices.  Directs  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  that  ariise  from  medical  malprac- 
tice litigation. 

H.R.  2305.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amoimts  of 
outside  ineome  which  an  individiial  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insorauce  benefits. 
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H.R.  2806.  February  5,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Authorizes  for  expenditure  by  the  President 
an  Emergency  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation Contingency  Fund  to  strengthen  the 
military  capabUIties  of  Treaty  signatories. 
H.R.  2807.  February  5,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  to  authorize  the 
Council  to  promulgate  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines, to  require  written  notice  In  advance 
of  wage  and  price  Increases  and  to  delay 
such  increases,  and  to  hold  hearings  and 
subpena  witnesses  and  information  with  re- 
spect to  wage  and  price  Increases. 

H.R.  2808.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
I')6iUar  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  donation  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  residence  in  New 
York  to  the  United  States. 

HJi.  2809.  February  5.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Rc.enue  Code 
to  impose  a  tax,  based  upon  weight,  upon 
every  new  automobile  manufactured  or  im- 
ported. 

H.R.  2810.  February  5,  1075.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  tht»  personal  exemption,  to  In- 
crease the  percentage  standard  dedi'ctlon,  to 
decrease  the  tax  rates  for  certain  income 
brackets,  and  to  increase  the  invcEtment  tax 
credit. 

H.R.  2811.  Febn'ary  5,  1975.  Fcst  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  the  po^-tage  free 
mailing  of  absentee  ballots  and  othpr  absen- 
tee voting  material. 

1I.R.  2312.  February  5,  1975.  Banking,  C\ir- 
rency  and  Housing.  Establishes  the  Home- 
owners Loan  Corporation  and  authorizes 
STTch  Corporation  to  Issiie  bonds. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  acquire 
mortgages  and  other  liens  secured  by  real 
estate  m  exchange  for  its  bonds  in  any  quar- 
ter during  which  the  foreclosure  rate  reaches 
a  predetermined  level. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  make  cash 
advances  to  a  homeowner  whoso  mortgagor 
will  not  accept  the  Corporation's  bonds. 

Authorizes  the  Corporation  to  exchange 
bonds  and  advance  cash  to  recover  property 
lost  through  foreclosure  within  two  years 
prior  to  such  e.'cchange  or  advance. 

H.R.  2813.  February  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  reduced  second- 
class  postal  rates  for  certain  State  conserva- 
tion publications. 

H.R.  2814.  February  5,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  a  national  aquacul- 
ture development  program.  Defines  aquacul- 
ture as  the  culture  and  husbandry  of  aquatic 
organisms. 

H.R.  2815.  February  5.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  any  change  In  the  status  of  a 
member  of  th-  Armed  Forces  who  was  classi- 
fied missing  during  jorvice  In  Southeast  Asia 
untn  there  has  been  full  compliance  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Accord  of  January  1973. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  study  the  method  whereby  the 
status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

HJI.  2816.  February  =.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair-.  Authorizes  t  e  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing the  Bartram  Trail  In  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, and  Georgia,  as  a  national  scenic  trail. 

H.R.  2817.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
move Western  Hemisphere  countries  from 
the  class  of  countries  excluded  from  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  established 
by  the  Act  because  of  participation  In  action 
with  an  arrangement  of  foreign  countries 
v.htch  has  the  effect  of  withholding  supplies 
of  vital  commodity  resources  from  interna- 
tional trade  or  of  raising  the  price  of  such 
conimodlties  to  an  uruwusonable  level. 

H.R.  2818.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
hibit court  ordered  assignment  of  teaehCTS 
or  students  to  tchools  for  rea.-^ons  of  raee, 


sex,  religion  or  national  origin.  Prohibits 
conditioning  Federal  grants  for  educational 
purposes  on  such  assignment. 

H.R.  2819.  February  5,  1975.  Educe 'loa  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Equal  Educatlou  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1974  to  prohibit  ai^.y  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  requiring 
educational  Institutions,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  tv^i  provide 
such  agency  with  access  to  rccorO^  which 
cojiccrn  race,  religion,  sex  or  naticii:a  origin 
except  when  unlawful  diocrlm!!\;itiu;i  has 
been  alleged. 

H.R.  2820.  February  5.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Es.tab!i-hes,  under  tiie  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  the  loan  rate 
for  cotton  at  not  less  than  40  cents  pri-  pound 
and.  u!:der  the  Agrlcultvu-al  Act  of  1949,  the 
established  price  for  cotton  at  48  cei^ts  per 
pound. 

H.R.  2821.  Februivy  5.  1975.  W;\ys  and 
Means.  Amends  the  laternal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  an  autoiiiatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment In  the  Income  tax  rates,  the  amount 
of  the  standard  deduction,  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  the  depreciation  deduction. 

H.R.  2822.  February  5.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1935  by  eliminating  for  purposes  of  eligi- 
bility for  a  Basic  Student  Grant  the  assets 
of  the  student  and  his  family  as  criteria  la 
determining  the  expected  family  contribu- 
tion. 

Increases  the  adjusted  family  income  level 
under  which  Interest  benefits  for  student 
loaias  are  allowed. 

Increases  appropriations  for  the  Peder.al 
Work-Study  Program.  Lowers  the  normal 
redera!  share  of  the  compensation  of  work- 
study  students. 

Revises  the  criteria  for  selection  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Work-Study  Program. 

HR.  2323.  Februai-y  5.  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  surface  coal  mining 
operations  through  a  permit  program  ad- 
mini  jlered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Requires  applicants  to  submit  plans  for 
reclariiatlon  of  mined  areas.  Establishes  an 
Abandoned  Coal  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  for 
the  reclamation  of  previously  mir.ed  areaa 
on  a  priority  basis. 

Allows  States  to  establish  surface  mining 
control  programs  at  least  as  stringent  as 
mliiimum  Federal  requirements. 

Directs  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  to 
appoint  r.n  advisory  committee  on  coal  min- 
ing research. 

H.R.  2824.  February  5,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportatlcn.  Amends  the  Appala- 
chian Redevelopment  Act  of  1965  to  (1)  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  current  and 
future  fiscal  years,  (2)  increase  the  mileage 
of  highway  construction  authorized,  and  (3) 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Septem- 
ber 30, 1981. 

H.R.  2825.  February  5,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  beneSta. 

H.R.  2826.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
Import  duty  on  tungsten  ore  and  other  ma- 
terials in  chief  value  of  tungsten. 

H.R.  2827.  February  6.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Creates  an  Abandoned  Coal 
Mine  Reclamation  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior.  Includes 
provisions  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mined  lands.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  owners  of  lands  affected  by 
mining  operations  to  provide  for  conserva- 
tion of  soil  and  water  resources  of  such 
lands. 

H.R.  2828.  February  5.  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  that  any 
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public  eating  place  serving  colored  oleomar- 
garine or  colored  margarine  must  prominent- 
ly di-splay  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  pub- 
lic eathig  place,  on  the  menu,  and  oa  each 
Individual  serving. 

H.R.  2829.  February  5.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  S5  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

H.R.  2830.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  from  the  gross  income  of  au  individ- 
ual a  limited  amount  of  interest  or  dividends 
received  from  certain  savings  institutions. 

H.R.  2831.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  for  the  robbery  or  attempted 
robbery  of  any  narcotic  drug  from  any 
pharmacy. 

H.R,  2832.  February  5.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

H.R.  2833.  Febru.iry  5,  1975.  Port  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Declares  that  correspondence 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  carried 
in  the  malls  at  no  cost  to  the  sender. 

H.R.  2834.  February  ,5.  1975.  Wnys  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Disa- 
bility Insurance  benefits  be  paid  for  the  en- 
tire month  during  which  a  beneficiary  dies. 
H.R.  2835.  February  5,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  any  dairy  prod- 
uct into  the  United  States  unless  it  has  been 
inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome,  and 
imless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in  which 
such  products  were  produced  comply  with  all 
inspection,  grading  and  other  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Setretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  2836.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a 
listing  of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  2837.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ing of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  2838.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ing of  qualifled  drugs. 

H.R.  2839.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ing of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  2840.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  income  of  an  In- 
dividual a  limited  amoimt  of  Interest  or 
dividends  received  from  certain  savings  in- 
stitutions. 

H.R.  2841.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  an  Office  of 
Rural  Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  a  qualified  health 
care  professional,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Authorizes  the  Director  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  for 
projects  to  examine  existing  models  of  rural 
health  care  delivery,  to  determine  their  ap- 
plicability and  transferability  to  other  rural 
areas,  and  to  assist  In  the  study,  planning, 
development,  experimentation,  and  demon- 
stration of  rural  health  care  delivery  models. 
HJI.  2842.  February  5,  1975.  judiciary. 
Establishes,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  a  Federal 


death  benefit  to  be  paid  to  the  survivors 
of  law  enforcement  officers  killed  In  the  line 
of  duty. 

H.R.  2843.  February  5,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  Investigate,  plan  and 
construct  projects  for  the  control  of  stream- 
Lv.rik  erosion. 

HJi.  2844.  February  5.  1975.  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs. Excludes  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fit payments  and  annuity  and  pension  pay- 
ments under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1037  in  computing  income  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  for,  and  the 
amount  of,  veterans',  or  widow's  pensions, 
or  parents'  compen.sation  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act   of   1959. 

IlJi.  2845.  February  5,  1975.  Vetoraiii'  Af- 
fair.?. Directs  tl;e  Adiainistrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  vo  pay  a  pension  to  eligible  veterans 
of  Wor!d  War  I  or  to  the  widow  of  children 
of  such  veteran.  Establishes  ma.xinium  in- 
comes at  which  point  no  pension  is  to  Ije 
paid. 

H.R.  2846.  February  5.  1G75.  Ways  and 
Moa:i.s.  Amonds  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  revise  and  consolidate  the  provision  of  the 
Code  with  respect  to  small  business.  Estab- 
lishes a  Committee  on  Tax  Simplification  for 
Small  Business  to  suggest  changes  in  the 
Code  with  respect  to  small  business.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  O.lice  of  Small  Buslnes.s 
Tiix  Analysis  to  be  created  within  the  Office 
of  lhe  Secretary,  to  submit  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Wa\s  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  recommen- 
dations for  structural  changes  in  the  Code 
relating    primarily    to    small    business. 

H.R.  2847.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  personal  exemption  and  the 
amount  of  a  withholding  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer.  Increases  the  gross  Income  level 
which  allows  a  later  jotat  return  to  be 
deemed  filed  as  of  the  date  of  the  separate 
return  or  returns  filed  for  the  same  tax 
year. 

H.R.  2848.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  as  a  limited  deduction  payments  by 
an  individual  to  a  qualified  pension  fund. 
Permits  an  Individual  to  create  as  a  quali- 
fied Individual  retirement  account,  a  trust, 
custodial  account,  or  other  similar  arrange- 
ment. 

Imposes  an  excise  tax  on  the  assets  of  a 
qualifled    Individual    retirement    account. 

H.R.  2849.  February  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Designates  the  last  Monday  In 
April  as  Axnericau  BusUiess  Day  and  makes 
it  a  legal  public  holiday. 

H.R.  2850.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Allows  the  Attorney  General  of  a  State  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  the  Federal  antl- 
trust  laws  on  behalf  of  the  citizens,  or  any 
political  subdivisions,  of  that  State  or  the 
State  itself. 

H.R.  2851.  February  5.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  provide  space 
in  the  Old  Post  Office  Building,  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  tenants  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

H.R.  2852.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  a  United  States  Amnesty  Com- 
mission (1)  to  review  applications  for  am- 
nesty from  prosecution  for  violation  of  laws 
concerning  draft  registration,  military  in- 
duction, de.«iertion.  and  refusal  of  duty;  and 
(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  the  disposition  of  such  ap- 
plications for  amnesty. 

H.R.  2853.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Seciiriry  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Iiisuranoe  benefits. 

Redefines  wages  and  employment  for  the 


purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  suji- 
plemental  security  mcome  benefits. 

H.R.  2854.  February  5,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  commercijl 
fishermen  whose  vessels  or  equipment  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  foreign  fiihii.;; 
vessels. 

Authoriiies  the  Secretary  to  cancel  repav- 
ment  of  such  loan  if  his  Investigation  re- 
veals that  the  damage  was  caused  solely  by 
the  foreign  vessel,  or  to  require  repaymc!.; 
with  interest  when  the  owner  of  the  United 
States  \essel  was  partiallv  cr  entirelv  r.u 
l.iult. 

K.R.  2355.  Fe'r'rr.ary  5.  1375.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  that  certain  land  la 
Nevad.i  is  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
State.s  for  the  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  t';i' 
Falloa  I'idiaa  Ee-erration.  Nevada. 

H.R:  2856.  FebrujiTv  5.  1975.  Interior  r...d 
Insular  .'Affairs.  AuthorL'.es  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  small,  independent  mine  operatori 
ciigHtjCd  in  iirliienil  exjjloraticu  and  develop- 
ment. 

H.R.  2857.  February  5,  1975.  Public  Work=; 
and  Transportation.  Designates  the  Federal 
o.Tice  buildlJig  to  be  located  In  Carbondale. 
IlllnoLs.  fts  the  "Kenneth  J.  Gray  Federal 
Building." 

H.R.  2858.  February  5.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  certain  Individuals  to  average  their 
income  over  a  specified  number  of  taxable 
years  wlien  such  Income  has  declined  by  u 
certain  amoimt. 

HR.  2859.  February  5,  1975.  Interst.ite  ard 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  ou  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  28G0.  February  5,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  E.stabllshes  the  limit  of 
the  United  States  fishery  zone  at  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Inner  limit  of  the  ter- 
ritorial  sea. 

E.\tends  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  over 
fish  which  originate  in  United  States  inland 
waters  to  wherever  such  fish  range  in  the 
oceans  except  that  jurisdiction  does  not  ex- 
tend into  the  fishery  or  territorial  waters  of 
another  country. 

HR.  2861.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  the  President  to  promulgate 
a  program  to  systematically  reduce  Imports  of 
crude  oil.  residual  fuel  oil.  and  petroleum 
products. 

H.R.  2862.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  any  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  using  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise 
surveillance  of  civilians  or  to  execute  civil 
laws. 

H.R.  2863.  February  5.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  certam 
number  of  Investigators  to  Investigate  aUega- 
tions  of  fraud  or  misuse  of  Federal  funds  in 
programs  conducted  by  the  Secretary. 

H.R.  2864.  February  5.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  interest  hi  coal 
deposits  to  the  owners  of  record  of  ceriain 
lauds  in  Fayette  County.  Alabama. 

H.R.  2865.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Establishes  criteria  for  .the  imposition  of 
tl;e  death  penalty. 

H.R.  2866.  February  5.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  to  authorize  loans  to  farm- 
insr.  ra.iching.  or  oyster  producing  operations 
after  a  natural  disaster  strikes  such  opera- 
tions 

H.R.  2867.  February  5.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  maintain  records  containing 
the  Identity  of  any  foreign  investors  who 
acquire  a  significant  control  of  a  United 
S-.a.c-.->  Inisiness  concern.  Eitablishcs  the  For- 
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eign  Investmeut  Review  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  through  which 
the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  Act. 

H.R.  2868.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  di^>allow  the  percentage  oil  and  gas  deple- 
tion deduction,  to  disallow  the  option  to 
deduct  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs,  and  to  disallow  the  foreign  tax  credit 
with  respect  to  any  oil  or  gas  well  located 
outside  the  United  States. 

B.JR.  2869.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  eliminate  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas  wells. 

H.R.  2870.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  for  fiscal  years 
1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

H.R.  2871.  February  5,  1975.  Po.st  Oflice  and 
Civil  Service.  House  Administration.  Reduces 
retirement  benefits  for  Members  of  Congress 
who  remain  in  office  after  attaining  seventy 
years  of  age. 

H.R.  2872.  February  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission to  develop  and  administer  a  Govern- 
ment employee  health  benefits  plan. 

H.R.  2873.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Clayton  Act  by  declaring  it  un- 
lawful for  a  company  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  or  natural  gas  to  ac- 
quire an  Interest  in,  own,  or  control  a  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  production  or  sale  of 
coal,  oil  shale,  uranium,  nuclear  reactors, 
geothermal  steam  or  solar  energy. 

HJi.  2874.  Febrxiary  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  credit  against  taxes  for  certain 
amounts  deposited  by  a  taxpayer  in  an  edu- 
cational savings  plan  for  himself  or  a  de- 
pendent to  pay  the  expenses  of  postsecoudary 
education. 

HJl.  2875.  February  5,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  beach  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Declares  that 
the  public  shall  have  a  free  and  unrestricted 
right  to  use  beaches  as  consistent  with  State 
and  national  conservation  policies. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  protect  the  pubUc's 
right  to  use  the  beaches.  Vests  Jurisdiction 
In  Federal  district  courts  to  hear  cases  in- 
volving the  public  right  to  use  beaches. 

H.R.  2876.  February  5,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  importation  of  cattle;  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  beef;  preserved  beef  or 
veal;  milk;  cream;  butter;  oleomai-garine  and 
butter  substitutes;  cheeses;  or  any  beef  or 
dairy  products  until  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture certifies  that  such  imports  do  not 
pose  a  danger  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  meat  and  dairy  producers,  and 
the  Nation's  quality  and  health  standards 
for  foods  for  domestic  consumption. 

HJl.  2877.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  Impose  a  tax  upon  certain 
passenger  automobiles  based  on  their  horse- 
power rating. 

Amends  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit  the  man- 
ufacture of  passenger  motor  vehicles  which 
do  not  comply  with  certain  limitations  with 
respect  to  weight,  fuel  economy,  and  horse- 
power. 

H.R.  2878.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  two  taxpayers  eligible  to  file  a 
single  return  Jointly  to  pay  as  tax  the  lesser 
of  their  tax  liability  computed  either  as 
single  Individuals  or  as  married  individuals 
filing  separately  or  Jointly. 

H.R.  2879.  February  6.  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Permits  the  bead  of  any  executive 
agency  to  terminate  any  fixed-price  contract 
between  that  agency  and  a  small  business 
concern  for  contract  termination. 


HH.  2880.  February  6,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Enumerates  procedures  to  be 
followed  for  resolving  labor  disputes  within 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.  Prohibits 
Postal  employees  from  being  reduced  In  rank 
or  pay  because  of  membership  In  certain 
organizations  or  presenting  a  grievance  to 
Congress. 

H.R.  2881.  February  5,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Repeals  that  section  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  which  al- 
lows Pastal  Service  employees  to  Join  or  re- 
frain from  Joining  labor  organizatlon.s  with- 
out fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal. 

H.R.  2882.  February  5,  1975.  Armed  Ser\-- 
Ice.s.  Revises  the  schedule  of  deductible  pay- 
ment by  patients  for  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices under  the  health  benefits  program  for 
sijouses  and  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

H.R.  2883.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
ot!t,-ide  income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

HJl.  2884.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ofl'er 
reinsurance  to  any  insurer  or  pool  against 
liability  for  damages  arising  from  medical 
malpractice.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  that 
arise  from  medical  malpractice  litigation. 

H.R.  2885.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Revises  the  administration  and  functions  of 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zations under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Limits 
and  specifies  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  data  amassed  by  a  Professional  Stand- 
ard.s  Review  Organization  may  be  disclosed. 
H.R.  2886.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  limited 
amounts  received  as  compensation  for  service 
as  a  full-time  law  enforcement  officer  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  or  a  State  or 
local  political  entity. 

H.R.  2887.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  pensions  or 
annuities  received  by  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents  or  survivors,  for  services 
performed  in  the  employ  of  a  Federal,  State 
or  local  government. 

H.R.  2888.  February  5,  1976.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Redesigiiates  Veterans'  Day  as 
November  1 1 . 

H.R.  2889.  February  6,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  to  suspend  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  coastal  zone  areas  until  final  ap- 
proval of  State  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  2890.  February  6,  1975.  Rules.  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (1)  to  provide 
that  Federal  revenues  and  outlays  shall  not 
exceed  Federal  revenue  and  budget  outlay 
limits  with  specified  exceptions,  and  (2)  to 
require  that  when  they  are  Introduced,  all 
bills  or  Joint  resolutions  contain  a  "fiscal 
note"  disclosing  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  blU 
on  Government  finances. 

Limits  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  may  Increase  the  money  supply. 
H.R.  2891.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Ar.iends  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  (1)  mandating  benefit  increases;  (2)  pro- 
hibiting benefit  decreases  as  a  consequence 
of  increases  in  other  social  security  benefits; 

(3)  adding  a  supplementary  housing  benefit; 

(4)  revising  the  basis  uiK>n  which  mandatory 
minimum  State  supplementation  is  calcu- 
lated; (5)  revising  administrative  procedures 
for  paying  benefits;  and  (6)  redefining  "eli- 
gible spouse." 

Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by 


allowing  certain  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come  recipients   to  elect   to   receive   food 

stamps. 

HJl.  2892.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Re- 
vises the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
to  establish  a  policy  for  the  development 
and  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  marine  and  coastal  environment. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  exploratory  pro- 
gram to  develop  potential  oil  and  gas  lea.ses. 
Directs  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration  to  assume  lead  re- 
sponsibility in  preparation  cf  environmental 
impact  statements. 

RevLses  bidding  and  lease  administration 
procedures. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  report  on  pipeline  safety  and  operation  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

H.R.  2893.  February  5,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Extends  the  Library  Services  and 
Con.strnctlon  Act  through  September  30, 
1978. 

H.R.  2894.  February  5,  1975.  Public  Wori:s 
and  Transportation.  Modifies  the  Keystone 
Reservoir  Project  on  the  Arkansas  River  to 
provide  that  previous  owners  receive  priority 
in  the  leasing  of  lands  acquired  for  such 
project. 

H.R.  2895.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  employment  taxes 
by  certahi  employers  more  than  once  per 
calendar  quarter. 

H.R.  2896.  February  5.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  aid  In  construction 
of  certain  pipelines.  Allows  certified  pipe- 
line carriers  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  the  United  States  district  coun.s 
to  acquire  rights-of-way  for  coal  pipelines. 
H.R.  2897.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  United 
States  Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion from  restricting  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  firearms,  firearm  ammunition  or  com- 
ponents or  firearm  ammunition. 

HJl.  2898.  February  6,  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  an  American  Folklife 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

HJl.  2899.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  ae  It 
relates  to  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  by  (1)  eliminating  "the  waiting 
period  for  dlsabUlty  benefits;  (2)  Increasing 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an  In- 
dividual may  earn  while  receiving  benefits; 
(3)  revising  the  eliglbUlty  requirements  for 
adopted  children;  (4)  revising  the  procedure 
for  making  administrative  determinations  of 
entitlement  to  benefits;  (5)  authorizing  the 
replacement  of  lost,  stolen  or  undelivered 
benefit  checks;  and  (6)  giving  Disability  In- 
surance beneficiaries  the  same  right  to  ex- 
pedited benefit  payments  as  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  beneficiaries. 

H.R.  2900.  February  6.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
^riodic  assistance  payments  to  mortgagees 
Holding  mortgages  on  behalf  of  owners  of 
newly  constructed  homes  in  order  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  the  homeowners'  mort- 
gage payments  to  seven  percent. 

H.R.  2901.  February  6,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  by 
directing  executive  agencies  to  furnish  ex- 
cess Federal  property  to  grantees  of  Federal 
funds  under  certain  circumstances. 

HJl.  2902.  February  6,  1076.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Secuirity  Act  to 
eliminate  deductibles  and  coinsurance  fees 
under  Medicare.  Extends  Medicare  supple- 
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mentary  medical  insurance  coverage  to  in- 
clude eye  and  dental  care,  hearing  aids,  all 
prosthetic  devices,  drugs  and  immunizations. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
eliminate  hospital  Insurance  taxes. 

Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate Medical  taxes  and  premiums. 

H.R.  2903.  February  5.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Prohibits  the  United  States 
from  bringing  any  action  to  recover  any  pub- 
lic lands  which  have  been  held  by  adverse 
possession  under  claim  of  title  for  a  contin- 
vnws  period  of  not  less  than  20  years. 

HR.  2904.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
It\<;itlar  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  fund  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the 
cost  of  (1)  converting  existing  open  canals 
In  or  adjacent  to  urban  areas  to  covered  con- 
duits; or  (2)  providing  for  safety  fencing  of 
large  lands. 

H.R.  2905.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
In«iular  Affairs.  Designates  the  proposed 
Manzano  Mountain  Wilderness  hi  New  Mex- 
ico as  the  Manzano  Mountain  Wilderness,  to 
be  adminlsteret;  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricitl- 
ti'.re. 

H.R.  2906.  February  5,  1976.  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in 
New  Mexico  as  the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  2907.  Febrtiary  5.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Modifies  the  boitndary  of  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico. 

H.R.  2908.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Repeals  and  terminates  the 
effect  of  the  Act  of  May  10,  1926,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  condemnation  of  the  lands  of 
the  Pueblo  Iii-dlans  in  New  Mexico  for  public 
purposes. 

H.R.  2909.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Affairs.  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  admin- 
istering the  Vietnam  Veterans  Chapel  located 
near  Eagle  Nest,  New  Mexico,  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

H.R.  2910.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Substitutes  a  "Pay-As-You-Go,  So- 
cial Security  and  Prosperity  Insiu-ance"  for 
the  present  Old-Age,  Siurvivors,  and  Disability 
IXLsiu-ance  program  tinder  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Revises  eligibility  requirements  and 
benefit  amounts.  Imposes  a  uniform  tax  on 
personal  and  corporate  incomes  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
fund  the  program. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  and  offer  for  sale  "United  States 
Social  Sectirity  bonds." 

H.R.  2911.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  Importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transporta- 
tion of  handguns  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

HJl.  2912.  February  5,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. EMtitles  veterans  of  the  Mexican  border 
period  or  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and 
children  to  pensions  on  the  same  basis  as 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
their  widows  and  children.  Increases  the 
pension  rate  for  these  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

H.R.  2913.  February  5.  1975.  Education  and 
Li»bor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  Black 
Lung  disability  benefits  to  (1)  require  that 
miners  or  former  miners  be  on  the  commit- 
tfe  on  coal  mine  health  research  established 
by  the  Act;  (2)  specifically  define  the  term 
'•total  disability"  with  respect  to  coal  miners; 
( 3 )  delete  the  requirement  for  a  chest  X-ray 
in  f»  claim  for  benefits  by  a  miner  who  worked 
in  Rn  underground  coal  mine  for  fifteen  years 
or  more;  and  (4)  allow  for  a  valid  claim  even 
in  the  absence  of  medical  evidence. 

HJl.  2914.  February  5.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Establishes     a     repayment     procedttre     for 


loans  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultitre 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

H.R.  2915.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1968  to  provide  that  daylight 
savings  time  shall  begin  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  February  and  end  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
November  each  year. 

H.R.  2916.  February  5,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Repeals  that  section  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  A.sslstance  Act  of  1972  which 
limits  the  uses  to  which  revenue  sharing 
funds  may  be  ptit  by  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Amends  the  Act  by  redefining  Federal  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

H.R.  2917.  February  5,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  create  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corpo- 
ration. Authorizes  the  corporation  to  acquire 
rights  to  develop  natural  gas  or  oil  on  certain 
lauds  aud  to  acquire  refijiing  and  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Directs  the  Corporation  to 
offer  refined  oil  and  gas  products  to  con- 
smners  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

HJl.  2918.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires that  all  authorizations  of  appr(q;>rl- 
ations  for  the  Justice  Department,  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  be 
specifically  made  by  Act  of  Congress. 

HJl.  2919.  February  5,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  2920.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
creases the  penalties  for  depriving  or  promis- 
ing employment  or  other  benefits  made  pos- 
sible by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  political  activity.  Makes 
it  Illegal  to  deprive  an  individual  of  any 
benefit  made  possible  by  any  Act  of  Congress 
on  account  of  political  activity,  race,  color 
or  creed. 

HJl.  2921.  February  5,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Shoshone 
Palute  Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley  Indian 
Reservation,  to  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  titllize  the  facilities  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  Owyhee 
Indian  Hospital  located  on  the  Duck  Valley 
Indian  Reservation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding nonemergency  medical  care  to  non- 
Indians  living  within  a  fifty  mile  radius  of 
such  hospital. 

H.R.  2922.  February  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Disability  Insurance  benefits  for  blind 
persons  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  2923.  February  5,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Sets  forth  standards  whereby  certain 
industrial  or  commercial  enterprises  which 
establish  new  facilities  in  designated  "rural 
job  development  areas"  may  be  certified  as 
eligible  for  benefits  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  such  certified  Industries  (1 1 
tax  credit*  for  Investments  In  depreciable 
property;  (2)  a  method  of  calculating  de- 
preciation deductions  for  property  of  such 
Industries;  (3)  a  definition  of  net  operating 
loss  carry-overs  for  such  indtistries;  and  (4» 
loss  carry-overs  for  such  Industries;  and 
(4)  a  special  deduction  for  certain  salary 
expenses  Incurred  In  training  employees. 

HR.  2924.  Febniary  5.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  that  certain  lands 
are  to  be  held  In  trtist  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  In- 
dian Tribes  of  Oklahoma  upon  payment  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  land. 

H.R.  2925.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Conveyances 
of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to  the 
city  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  to  develop  for 
public  use  as  an  outdoor  recreation  complex. 

HJl.  2926.  February  5,  1976.  Judlcian'- 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates  for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 


Congress,  and  certain  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  to  file  state- 
ments with  the  Comptroller  General  with 
re.spect  to  their  income  and  financial  trans- 
actions. 

H.R.  2927.  Fel>ruary  5,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  until  June  30,  1976. 
the  duty  on  catalyst  of  patinum  and  carbon 
used   in   producing   caprolactum.  , 

H.R.  2928.  February  5,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  to  coastal  States  to  a-ssess 
impacts  associated  with  the  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area.  Authorizes  grants  to 
States  for  Interstate  coordination  of  coastal 
zone  planning. 

H.R.  2929.  February  5.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rin© and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  to  suspend  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  coastal  zone  areas  until  final  ap- 
proval of  State  coastal  zone  management 
programs  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  2930.  February  5.  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  by  prohibiting  temporarily  cer- 
tain Federal  activities  which  may  affect  a 
State's  coastal  zone  unless  the  Governor  of 
the  concerned  coastal  State  has  given  his 
approval. 

H.R.  2931.  February  5,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management. 

H.R.  29?2.  February  5,  1975.  Science  aud 
Technology.  Authorizes  appropriations  to  tlip 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  en- 
vironmental research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs. 

HR.  2933.  February  5,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  oi 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  records  creation,  mainten- 
ance, use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  Inspections  and  formu- 
late rules  regarding  Federal  records. 

Establishes  a  Records  Review  Board  t  > 
review  orders  issued  by  the  Administrate-. 

Grants  the  Administrator  custody  aiid  con  - 
trol  over  the  National  Archives  Building  and 
its  contents. 

H.R.  2934.  February  5.  1975.  Ways  an-l 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Includ.: 
radiation  therapy  among  those  services  cov- 
ered by  the  Medicare  program. 

H.R.  2935.  February  5,  1975.  Interior  aufi 
Insular  Affahs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  aircraft  and  motorized  vehicles  to 
protect,  manage,  and  control  wild  free- 
roaming  hoi-ses  and  burros. 

Authorizes  tlie  Secretary  to  sell  or  donate 
excess  horses  or  burrofs  to  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations. 

H.R.  2935.  February  5.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorii:cs  recomputation  of  retired  par 
for  members  and  former  members  of  tin* 
Armed  Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older 
or  who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical 
disability. 

H.R.  2937.  February  5,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  any  change  in  the  status  of 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  was 
cla.sslfied  missing  during  service  in  South- 
east Asia  xinlil  there  has  been  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  Jan- 
tirry  1973. 

Directs  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Serxlces  and  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  study  the  method  whereby  the 
status  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
changed  from  missing  to  dead. 

HR.  2938.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
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a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  Individual  In 
fuU  satisfaction  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

HM.  2939.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorl2ie8  classification  of  a  certain  Individual 
as  a  chUd  for  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
und  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  2940.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
tliortzes  classification  of  a  certain  individual 
as  a  child  for  purposes  of  tiie  Immigration 
)tud  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  2941.  Jebruary  5.  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  a  certam  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  returning  resident  alien  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

HJl.  2941.  February  5,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
olares  that  a  certain  mdlvldual  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  the  requirement  for  a 
senior  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  Scholarship,  and  authorizes  payment 
to  such  mdlvldual  for  the  amount  he  would 
have  received  If  selected  for  such  scholar- 
ship. 

HM.  2943.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu^  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  estate  of  a  certain 
individual  In  full  satisfaction  of  that  mdi- 
vldual's  claims  against  the  United  States. 

HJl.  2944.  February  6,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Validates  certain  mining 
claims  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  issue  patents  for  the  lands  Included 
in  such  mining  claims. 

HJi.  2946.  February  5,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares certain  Individuals  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

HJi.  2946.  February  5.  1975.  Judiciarv. 
Waives  the  statute  of  limltation.s  and  de- 
claree  that  a  certain  Individual  shall  be 
considered  to  have  filed  a  timely  application 
for  veterans  death  compensation. 

HJl.  2947.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Spe- 
cifies the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  indi- 
vidual under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

HJl.  2948.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  corporation  in 
full  settlement  of  its  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  2949.  February  5,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  individual  of  liabUity  to  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  expenses 
paid  to  him  due  to  administrative  error  when 
accepted  employment  with  the  UJS.  Army. 

HJl.  2950.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  individual  in 
fuU  settlement  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

HJl.  2961.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  certain  individual  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  expenses 
paid  to  him  due  to  administrative  error  when 
he  accepted  employment  with  the  U.S.  Army. 
H.R.  2952.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Au- 
ttiorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  sums  of  money  to  certain  individuals  In 
full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

H  R.  2953.  February  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares that  a  certain  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  retired  from  the  Navy 
for  physical  disability  and  entitled  to  retired 
pay. 

H.R.  2954.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  imder 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  and  mental  health 
authorities  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
providing  compreheiwlve  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  make  grants  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  research  related  to  family  planning  and 
population,  and  to  make  grants  for  migrant 
health  centers,  conmiunity  health  centers, 
and  home  health  services.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  various  Committees  to  study 
ceruiln  health  related  problems  and  di«- 
eaacs. 
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H.R.  2966.  February  6,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  funding  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Pftcilltles  Construction  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1976.  Requires  all  special  project  grants 
under  such  Act  to  be  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Stip- 
ulates that  the  Federal  share  of  all  costs  In- 
curred by  the  States  for  planning,  adminis- 
tration, and  services  for  disabled  persons,  in- 
cluding construction  costs,  shall  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

H.R.  2956.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce.  Revises  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  Increase  the  level  of  appro- 
prUtions  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  may  make  for  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing faculties  for  the  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel,  to  contribute  to  the  student  loan 
funds  of  such  schools,  to  establish  trainee- 
ships  m  schools  of  public  health,  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  mdlvlduals  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds.  Increases  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Training  programs.  Es- 
tablishes the  Medical  Residency  Training 
Program. 

H.R.  2957.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  and  extends  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  nurse  training  imder 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  grants  for  advanced  nurse 
training  and  nvuee  practitioner  programs. 

HJB.  2958.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  criteria  to  be  used  in  processing  appli- 
cations for  assistance  from  medically  under- 
served  areas.  Eixtends  the  appropriations  for 
such  program.  Increases  and  extends  the 
level  of  appropriations  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Training 
Program  and  provides  a  formula  for  repay- 
ment of  loans  for  those  individuals  who  fall 
to  fulfill  their  service  obligations  under  such 
program. 

B.R.  2959.  February  6,  1976.  Pubic  Works 
and  Ttansportation.  Transfers  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  standards  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

H.R.  2960.  February  6,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  require  civilian  air- 
craft to  be  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
readily  identifiable  by  persons  on  the  groimd 
when  such  aircraft  are  fiylng  at  low  alti- 
tudes. 

HJt.2961.  February  6,  1976.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Authorizes  supplemental  compensa- 
tion. In  addition  to  any  payments  made  un- 
der the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970,  to  small  businesses  which  are  displaced 
by  the  acquisition  of  real  property  for  a  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or  with 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

H.R.  2962.  February  6,  1976.  Interstate  and 
FcM«ign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  voluntary  Tay-Sachs 
disease  screening,  counseling,  and  Informa- 
tion services. 

H.R.  2963.  February  6.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Creates  the  Federal  Grain  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, as  an  agency  of  and  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  Insure  producers 
of  grain  dealing  with  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration against  loss  due  to  the  failure  of 
such  member  to  make  proper  payment  for 
such  grain.  ' 

HJl.  2964.  February  6,  1976.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Revl»es  the  characteristics  of  military 
dii-xbarge  certificates  to  provide  for  a  "Dis- 


charge  from   Service."  Sets   forth   conduct 
calling  for  such  discharge. 

Establishes  procedures  whereby  any  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer  may  be  dis- 
charged for  substandard  performance  of 
duty. 

HJl.  2966.  Febi-uary  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Sett: 
forth  penalties  for  the  kidnaping  of  a  minor 
child  by  a  parent. 

HJl.  2966.  February  6,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Services  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establishes  a  CbUd  and 
Family  Services  Coordinating  Council  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activity  in  the  field.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  develop  program 
standards  for  child  care  services  and  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  for  facilities  used  for 
child  care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
lor  child  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  child  development  field. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  insure  mort- 
gages for  child  and  family  services  facilities. 
HJl.  2967.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Services  wlthm  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establishes  a  Child  and 
Family  Services  Coordinating  Council  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activity  In  the  field.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  develop  program 
standards  for  child  care  services  and  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  for  facilities  uised  for 
child  care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  child  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionale  in  the  child  development  field. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  insure  mortgages 
for  child  and  family  services  facilities. 

H.R.  2968.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Services  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establishes  a  Child  and 
Family  Services  Coordinating  Council  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activity  In  the  field.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  develop  program 
standards  for  child  care  services  and  a  uni- 
form minimum  code  for  facilities  used  for 
child  care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  child  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  child  development  field. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Insure  mortgages 
for  child  and  family  services  facilities. 

HJl.  2969.  February  6,  1976.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Services  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establishes  a  Child  and 
Family  Services  Coordinating  Council  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activity  In  the  field.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  develop  program 
standards  for  child  services  and  a  uniform 
minimum  code  for  facilities  used  for  child 
care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  child  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  para*- 
professionals  in  the  child  development  field. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Insure  mortgages 
for  child  and  family  services  facilities. 

HJl.  2970.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Child  and 
Family  Services  within  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
administer  this  Act.  Establishes  a  ChUd  and 
Family  Services  Coordinating  Council  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  activity.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  program  standards  for  ehlld 
care  services  and  a  uniform  minimum  code 
for  facilities  used  for  child  care  services. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
for  ChUd  and  family  services  programs  and 
for  the  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  child  development  field. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  Insure  mortgages 
for  child  and  family  services  facilities. 
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H  R.  2971.  February  6,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  tlie  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Secro-. 
tar>'  of  Commerce  to  make  low-interest  loans, 
v.Ua^e  maturity  is  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
til  areas  of  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
facii!-.;  imminent  economic  disaster. 

HJl.  2972.  February  6,  1975.  Wars  and 
Mean.-*.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  elect  coverage  under  Old-Age. 
Siirvivor.s  and  Disability  Insurance,  Sets 
forth  the  procedures  by  which  Federal  em- 
ployees may  elect  such  coverage. 

HR.  2973.  February  6.  197.'>.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  .Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  by  an  individual  for  home  garden  tools. 

H.R.  2974.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  each  ton  of  post-consumer  waste 
paper  processed  In  the  United  States  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  into  new 
commercially  marketable  pulp  paper,  paper- 
board,  or  other  similar  products. 

HJl.  2975.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
the  Mingo  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wayne 
and  Stoddard  Counties,  Missouri,  as  wilder- 
ness, to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

HR.  2976.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
limited  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dtuing 
the  taxable  year  on  behalf  of  his  qualified 
dependents  for  expenses  at  an  iitistiii-.tton  of 
higher  education. 

H.R.  2977.  February  6.  1975.  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  certain  oil  and  mineral  rlglit^s 
to  Florida. 

H.R.  2978.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  Certain' 
aiiiounts  reiselved  by  a  volunteer  fireman  for 
servmg  as  a  member  of  the  firefighting  or 
rescue  unit. 

H.R.  2979.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  code 
to  impose  a  tax,  based  upon  weight,  upon 
every  new  automobile  manufactured  or  im- 
ported. 

H.R.  2980.  February  6.  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
direct  low-interest  loans  to  assist  home- 
owners and  other  owners  of  residential 
structures  In  purchasing  and  Installing  effec- 
ttve  insulation  and  heating  equipment. 

H.R.  2981.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the  income 
tax  for  amounts  paid  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  qualified  heating  equipment  or 
insulative  matehals  in  the  taxpayer*'  prin- 
cipal residence. 

H.R.  2982.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  ex- 
pense during  the  taxable  year  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned 
or  leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  his  trade  or  business  more 
usable  by  handicapped  and  elderly  indi- 
viduals. 

H.R.  2983.  February  6.  1975.  Way.s  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Requires  skilled  nursing  and  intermediate 
care  facilities  participating  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  under  tlie  Social  Security 
Act  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  their  patients. 

HJl.  2984.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  tax  on  self-dealing,  a 
government  official  who  receives  a  limited 
payment  <x  reimbursement  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  travel  to  points  outside  the  United 
States.  ....... 

HR     2985.    February    6.    1975.    JudicUry. 


Amends  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  by  re- 
pealing the  antirlot  provisions. 

H.R.  2986.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
vises the  process  for  granting  testimonial 
immunity  to  Federal  witnesses  and  holding 
witnesses  hi  contempt  by  granting  discre- 
tionary powers  to  Grand  Jury  members. 

Requii-es  that  Grand  Juries  be  advised  of 
their  rlghis  and  duties  \ipon  impanelment. 
Authorize.^  self-luitiated  independent  In- 
quiries by  Grand  Juries.  Stipulates  certain 
rights  of  Grand  Jury  witnes.ses  and  requir-;.-> 
thftt  wii>'.e==ses  be  apprised  of  such. 

H.R.  2987.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Meanr,.  .Amends  the  Soripl  Security  Act  by 
including  the  services  of  optometrists  under 
the  Medicare  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  3988.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  .Security  Act  to 
maintain  tlie  Medicare  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  at  its  1974  level. 

H.R.  2989.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  in- 
come tax  an  amount  determined  by  the  rate 
of  infiation 

Increases  the  personal  exemption  under 
the  Code. 

H.R.  2990.  February  6,  J975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal  Power 
Conunissio'i  to  review  and  modify  plans  sub- 
mitted by  natural  gas  pipelines  for  curtail- 
ing sales  to  specific  customers  and  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  direct  transfers  of 
available  supplies  of  natural  gas  in  order 
to  meet  regional  needs. 

H.R.  2991.  February  6,  197.5  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amende  the  Emergency 
Ptetrolenm  .Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  establisli 
a  temporary  freeze  on  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil,  residual  fiiel  oil.  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

H.R.  2992.  February  6.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  defeated,  or  have  resigned 
or  retired,  from  traveling  outside  the  United 
States  at  Government  expense. 

HJl.  2993.  February  6.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  education  benefits  for  eligible 
veterans  from  thlrty-.six  months  to  forty- 
five  months. 

H.R.  2994.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  increase  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  coal  and  lignite. 

H.R.  2995.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  that  hear- 
ings regarding  claims  arising  under  the  Old- 
Age,  Sitrvivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  and 
Medicare  provisions  of  the  Act  be  presided 
over  by  an  administrative  law  judge  and 
conducted  on  the  record.  Requires  that  the 
claimant  be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

H.R.  2996.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Include  as  a  tax  exempt  organization  non- 
profit corporations  that  provide  either  re- 
serve funds  or  insurance  of  shares  and  de- 
posits for  credit  unions. 

H.R.  2997.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  tlie  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  2998.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five  to  take  a  credit  against  his 
Income  tax  for  real  property  taxes  paid  by 
him,  or  for  the  amount  of  his  rent  con- 
stituting such  taxes. 

H.R.  2999.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  excUide  from  gross  income  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  which  for  a  certain 
period  has  been  owned  and  used  by  the  tax-- 
payer  as  his  principal  rebi^enc*. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

60.  By  the  SPEAKER:  petition  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts  and  Vocational  Education  As- 
sociation of  Pliiladelphla,  Pa.,  relative  to  the 
proposed  rescission  of  funds  for  vocational 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L-ahor. 

61.  Also  petition  of  Michael  K.  Stone  and 
others,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
relative  to  U.S.  aid  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clavuse  6  of  itile  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  25 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

(To  .section  201  of  title  HI 

On  page  180,  between  lines  8  and  9  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  be  considered  an  in- 
dependent Federal  regulatory  agency  for  the 
purpoee.s  of  sections  3502  and  3512  of  title 
44  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  No  employee  of  the  Office  or  any  other 
Federal  employee  performing  any  function 
or  duty  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  direct 
or  indirect  financial  Interest  in  surface  or 
underground  coal  mining  operations,  except. 
that  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  solely  because  such  employee  owns 
not  more  than  100  shares  of  stock  of  com- 
panies lit^ted  on  any  securities  exchange  reg- 
istered with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commis.sion  pursuant  to  .section  6  of  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1934  (48  Stat.  885:  15  U.S.C.  781) 
Whoever  knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  above  sentence  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,500,  or  by  imprisonment  tar  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Director  shall 
(1)  within  sixty  days  after  enactment  oi 
this  Act  publish  regulations,  in  accordance 
with  5  U.S.C.  553,  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion, filing,  and  review  of  statements  by 
such  employees  of  their  financial  interests 
and  supplements  thereto,  and  (2)  report  to 
the  Congress  on  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  on  the  actions  taken  and  not  taken 
dmlng  the  preceding  calendar  year  under 
this  subsection." 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

(Sec.  201.  title  n:) 

On  page  177,  hues  4  and  5  strike  "in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,"  and  itwert 
therein  "m  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,". 

On  page  177.  strike  all  on  line  22  and  insert, 
therein  the  following:  "(c)  Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  elsen'here  in  this  Act.  the  Di- 
rector shall — ". 

(Sec.  701,  title  Vn:) 

On  pa^e  309,  strike  all  on  lines  8  and  9 
and  Insert  therein  the  following: 

"(1)  'Secretary'  means  (A)  in  titles  ni  and 
IV  and  .sections  522(b),  523(b)  thru  (e)  of 
title  V,  sections  701  ( 10) ,  702(b) ,  710,  713,  and 
714  of  title  vn  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  (B)  in  title  I,  sections  201(b) 
of  title  II.  section  518  of  title  V,  section  70S. 
708.  711  of  title  VTI  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  (C)  in  sections  601  thru  617,  521, 
522(8».  525,  526,  529  of  title  V,  sections  701 
(11),  (12),  (13),  (16).  and  (18),  and  703  of 
title  VII  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment; and  (D)  in  sections  520  of  title  V,  sec- 
tions 702(c) .  706,  and  712  of  title  VII  of  thU 
.^Vot,  each  t>X  them;" 

(To  section  522(e)  of  title  V:) 

On  page  294,  line  10.  strike  "Subject  to 
valid  existing  rlght.s  no"  and  Insert  therein' 
the  word  "No";  and 
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Ou  page  204,  strike  all  on  line  21  ttirough 
the  semicolon  on  line  23,  and  iiiiert  therein 
the  following: 

"(2)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
j-:\ttonal  forests  or  national  grasslands:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  prohibition  in  this  subsection 
than  not  prevent  (A)  such  mining  within 
any  of  the:ie  lands  wliere  the  df3tl3  conveying 
the  surface  lands  lo  the  United  Suites  re- 
fcrved  the  coal  and  speciJically  provide  for 
the  surface  minin?  liiereof,  or  iB)  the  sur- 
face operations  and  impacts  Incidciit  to  ai: 
T.nderground  coal  mine:  PTOviUcd  jurther, 
Tliat  in  no  event  shall  such  mlniug  opera- 
tions be  exempt  from  the  requiiements  of 
xliis  Ac:;". 

On  page  295,  line  12,  strike  the  work  "or"; 
on  line  17  change  the  period  to  a  semi-colon 
and  Insert  thereafter  tha  word  "or";  and 
between  lines  17  and  18  Lnsert  the  following 
ijew  paragraph : 

"(6)  within  three  himdred  feet  from  the 
cutslde  boundaries  of  the  Federal  lands  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this 
tubsectlon." 

By  Mr.  WcDADE: 

(Section  401  of  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  amended 
as  follows : ) 

Page  193,  strike  out  lines  20  through  21 
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and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  appropriations  made  to  the  fund,  or 
amounts  credited  to  the  fund,  under  subsec- 
tion (d)." 

Page  193,  begiJining  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"and  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  fe« 
as  specified  in  subsection  (d)". 

Page  194.  strike  out  line  B  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  2  on 
page  195  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  ftd- 
lowing : 

"(d)(1)  In  adciitiou  to  the  amounts  de- 
posited in  the  fimd  as  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  money  iu  •A\e  Treas- 
\iry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
ainounts  as  are  nece.s^nry  to  make  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  .;i;.lx  sums  so 
appropriated  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
total  annual  income  of  the  fund  amomit  to 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1),  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  remainder  thereof  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund  from  revenues  due 
and  payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit 
in   tJie   Treasiiry   as   miscellaneous   receipts 
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under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  Moneys  covered  into  the  ftmd  under 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  In  the  fund  until 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 
ByMr.  REGULA: 
(  Title  IV,  section  401(d) : ) 

Page  195,  line  2,  strike  the  rcriijd  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  add:  ";  Prtjcitled, 
however.  That  any  operator  of  a  coal  iiilniu-? 
operation  who  is  liable  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  for  payments  to  any  Federal 
fund  for  the  reclamation  of  coal-mined 
land  m.-;y  take  as  a  credit  against  tlie  ainota.t 
cf  such  payment  due  in  any  year  the  amount 
of  any  recldunatiou  fee  (either  for  eximing 
raining  operatioi-s  or  for  abandoned  mined 
lands)  or  severance  tax  paid  to  the  Elate 
diu:iiig  the  year.  Such  credits  shall  not  ex- 
ceed tlie  .".mount  payable  to  the  United 
States  iu  any  year. 

"(1)  The  term  'reclamation  fee'  includes 
any  fee,  license,  permit,  or  other  charge  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaimUig,  rehabUitatbig,  re- 
vegetathig,  reforesting,  or  otherwise  repair- 
ing land  affected  by  coul  mine  operations. 

'  (2)  Tiie  term  'severance  tax"  includes  aiiy 
Ux,  fee,  or  levy  charged  for  or  applied  to 
the  extraction  or  severance  of  coal  from  the 
ground." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  "SOAP"   OWENS 


HON.  DICK  CURK 

or  IOWA 
IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SrATES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wouM 
like  to  take  note  today  of  the  retirement 
of  one  of  Iowa's  outstanding  citizens, 
Edris  H.  Owens,  of  Newton,  Iowa — 
"Soap,"  as  he  Is  known  to  thou-sands  of 
lowans.  Rarely  has  an  Individual  had  a 
greater  Impact  on  the  economic  and  po- 
litical life  of  a  State.  Under. Soap's  lead- 
ership, the  United  Auto  Workers  Union 
in  Iowa  has  grown  over  the  past  two 
decades  to  beccNme  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic organizations  in  the  State.  As  the 
head  of  Iowa's  United  Auto  Workers, 
Soap  has  not  only  advanced  the  economic 
well-being  of  his  members  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  but  also  has  advanced  the 
causes  of  human  rights  and  justice  for 
all  people. 

In  these  tin.es  of  public  cynicism  and 
apathy  toward  government,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  recognize  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
tlie  cause  of  increasing  public  Involve- 
ment and  awarene.ss  in  political  affairs, 
lie  alv.-ays  has  been  willing  to  lend  a 
band  to  many  causes  and  organizations — 
oiten  without  personal  recognition  for 
the  assistance  he  gives. 

In  addition. to  the  many  official  posi- 
tions he  has  held,  Boap  foimd  time  to 
volunteer  his  time  and  talents  to  com- 
munity and  public  affairs.  He  has  served 
on  or  held  positious  on  a  variety  of  or- 
ganizations and  boards:  AdvLsory  Board 
of  the  Newton  Community  Che.^t,  adviser 
to  the  Newton  Community  School  Dis- 
trict board  of  directors,  commission  to 
nominate  potential  Iowa  supreme  court 
judges.  Democratic  Committee  for  the 
Foiuth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
executive  secretary  of  the  lov.a  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  chairman  of  various 


Presidential  campaigns  in  Iowa,  to  name 
a  few. 

But  even  to  cite  all  of  these  activities 
cannot  accurately  describe  the  character 
and  qualities  of  Soap  Owens.  But  there 
was  one  incident  that  comes  close.  In 
1971,  when  the  protest  over  the  tragic 
involvement  In  Vietnam  had  reached  a 
peak  all  across  the  coimtry,  there  was  a 
rally  of  students  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity in  Ames.  Many  public  officials  ad- 
dressed the  rally  that  day  with  speaker 
aft«r  speaker  attempting  to  convince  the 
audience  of  newly  enfranchised  voters 
that  they  were  as  committed  against  the 
Vietnam  war  as  were  the  students.  How- 
ever, to  the  suiprii-e  of  those  yoimg  peo- 
ple, the  most  moving  and  convincing 
speech  was  given  not  by  a  politician  but 
by  a  labor  leader  imknown  to  most  of 
them.  The  sincerity  and  conviction 
against  the  war  conveyed  in  Soap  Owens' 
speech  w&s  one  of  the  most  moving  ap- 
peals for  reason  and  human  dignity  that 
I  have  ever  heard.  But  that  was  typical 
of  Soap  Owens. 

Although  I  know  that  Soap  Owens 
will  continue  to  play  an  active  part  in 
ci  ic  and  community  affairs  and  people 
will  continue  to  call  on  his  valued  ad- 
vice and  coun.'^el,  it  Is  Important  that  we 
pay  tribute  today  to  his  long  distin- 
guished career  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement. 


BAT.WIA  DEPOT  MUSEUM:   A  COM- 
MUNITY EXPERIENCE 


HON.  TIM  L.  HALL 

OF   ZLLCTOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr..  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
others  from  the  15th  District  of  Illinois 
in  congiatulating  the  citizens  of  Batavla 
on  the  April  12-13  opening  of  the  Ba- 
tavla Depot  Museum.  Theirs  was  a  proj- 


ect ol  coiumuiiity  endeavor  which  har; 
resulted  both  in  tiie  preservation  oI .  a 
unique  feature  of  the  community  and  in 
the  creation  of  a  memorial  dedicated  to 
that  community's  noteworthy  past.  In 
view  of  the  cun-ent  Interest  in  Congress 
in  appropriating  Federal  money  for  the 
preservation  of  abandoned  railroad  sta- 
tions, I  feel  that  Batavia's  example  of 
local  initiative  merits  the  widest  possi- 
ble exposure. 

In  1855  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quinpy  built  a  station  on  Bata\'ia's  east 
side.  Over  the  years  this  station  sej-ved 
as  a  vital  link  between  Batavia  and  Chir, 
cage.  A  number  of  years  ago,  however, 
the  C.B.  &  Q.  discontinued  local  service 
to  Batavla.  The  wood-frame  station  was 
abandoned. 

It  remained  h\  a  state  of  neglect  until 
a  neighboring  town  sou^t  Its  acquisi- 
tion. At  that  point  20  Batavla  business- 
men, led  by  Phil  Elfstrom  and  Ai-t  Swan- 
son,  contributed  $50  a  piece  to  gain  title 
to  the  structure.  But  the  saga  still  was 
not  over.  As  Jeffrey  Schieike  noted  in  the 
January  15.  1975.  issue  of  the  Herald: 

After  the  building  wiiS  bought  by  local 
h.mds,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  standing 
at  its  original  site  along  the  Burlington 
tracks  at  Van  Buren  and  Webster  Streets. 
Coming  here  to  help  preserve  the  depot  w:is 
a  host  of  volunteer  hands  Including  ap- 
prentice carpenters  and  painters,  a  roofing 
pajty  made  up  of  professional  roofers  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  1197,  and 
many  local  citizens  with  an  interest.  The  re- 
sults of  toll  by  this  assortment  of  hands 
gave  the  building  a  new  roof,  a  new  bright 
exterior  color,  and  general  upkeep  of  re- 
pairs. 

Wlien  voters  of  the  area  approved  the 
formation  of  the  park  district  In  1969  the 
new  taxing  body  united  with  the  historical 
society  In  exploring  pos^ble  development  of 
the  building  as  a  historical  museum  and 
community  center.  The  dreams  of  this  con- 
cept went  unawakened  untU  una  when  dis- 
cussion at  a  park  board  maetlng  brought 
about  the  formation  of  a  ettlzen's  "bl^ 
ribbon"  committee  to  study  poMlble  uses  of 
the   depot.   After   an   extensive   study,    the 
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committee  [composed  of  Dave  Sawitoskl, 
Walter  Kauth,  Marlene  Botolo,  Skip  Orevis- 
kis,  Harold  Patterson.  Paul  Johnson,  Phil 
Becker,  Charylsue  Ambel.  Robert  Phelps, 
Robert  Riley,  Phil  Talbot,  Nancy  Allen,  Ruth 
Burnliam,  Dan  Holbrook,  Sue  Waterfield 
Mvi  Gerald  Ruble]  made  the  recommenda- 
tion of  moving  the  building  downtown 
where  it  could  be  used  as  a  museum  and 
.skating  facility  warming  hou.se  iiear  the 
pond  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  estimated  that 
$31,000  would  be  needed  to  move  the 
station  to  a  more  advantageous  site  and 
renovate  It  so  that  It  would  be  safe  and 
suitable  for  a  museum.  A  finance  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  Phil  Becker,  Phil 
Carlson,  Lucile  Gustafson,  Robert  Riley, 
Jeffeiy  Schlelke,  Donna  Dallessasse. 
Robert  Madjak.  Hanna  Graves,  Mary 
Snow,  William  Lisman.  and  Phil  Elf- 
.  strtHn,  was  organized  to  receive :  contri- 
butions to  a  depot  museum  fimd.  In  a 
spirit  of  community  responsibility  the 
Pumas  Foundation.  Inc.,  donated  an 
Initial  $5,000  and  then  pledged  to  match 
all  other  funds  collected  until  the  goal 
was  reached.  The  Shumway  Foundry 
contributed  $2,000.  Other  citizens  gave 
smaller  amoimts. 

On  October  10,  1973,  2,000  spectators 
watched  as  the  depot  was  moved  to  a  new 
site — donated  by  the  city  of  Batavia — 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Fox  River 
adjacent  to  the  pond  at  Houston  and 
Water  Streets.  The  Batavia  Park  Board 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  building's 
reconstruction  and  maintenance. 

The  actual  reconstruction  has  been  a 
truly  cooperative  community  project. 
Hundreds  of  local  citizens  have  joined  in 
cleaning,  polishing,  repairing,  and  paint- 
ing. For  its  part  the  Batavia  Historical 
Society  has  donated  Its  extensive  hold- 
ings of  bo<^.  letters,  memorabilia,  and 
artifacts  to  the  new  museum.  This  col- 
lection, reflecting  as  It  does  Batavia's 
history,  contains  items  associated  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  windmills  and 
Lincolnla.  Patricia  Verdebar,  the  depot 
museum's  part-time  curator — whose 
salary  Is  paid  through  a  local  tax  levy- 
is  already  at  work  preparing  special  ex- 
hibits. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  my  office  Dr. 
Lucile  Gustafson,  president  of  the 
Batavia  Historical  Society,  pointed  out: 

The  Batavla  Depot  Museum  is  not  just  a 
Joint  venture  of  the  local  Park  Board  and 
the  Batavia  Historical  Society  but  a  com- 
mimity  accomplishment  of  a  people  who  are 
proud  of  their  historical  past  and  con- 
sequently of  themselves. 

I  heartily  agree. 


A  SALUTE  TO  GEORGIA 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  OEOBOIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President,  an 
outstanding  and  patriotic  young  Geor- 
gian, Mr.  Ronnie  Ted  Shlflett,  of  Rome, 
has  ccHuposed  a  poem  saluting  our  State. 

As  our  Nation  approaches  the  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration.  I  believe  such  ex- 


pression should  be  encouraged  among 
young  people,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
will  agree  that  this  particular  piece  of 
work  is  meritorious. 

I  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  The  St.\te  Called  Oeobcia 

(By  Ronnie  Ted  Shlfiett) 
There  is  a  state  down  in  the  South. 
Where  weeping  willows  grow; 
It  is  the  state  called  Georgia, 
The  state  that  I  love  so. 

And  In  North  Georgia,  where  I  was  bora. 

Are  many  rocky  hills; 

And    mountain    streams    flowing    cool    and 

clear, 
Dovnx  through  the  valley  fields. 
And    in   South    Georgia    where    the   cotton 

grows. 
Are  many  woods  of  pine; 
And  sandy  beaches  beside  the  ocean. 
Which  sparkle  all  the  time. 
So  If  I  ever  leave  the  South. 
To  wuuder  as  some  men  do; 
I'll  never  forget  where  I  was  born. 
To  Georgia  I'll  be  true. 


SEVAPSID  SAYS  "WE  ARE  SEEING 
THE  DEATH  RATTLE  OF  A  FAILED 
FOREIGN  POLICY  • 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  brilliant  television  commentator  Eric 
Sevareid.  on  a  recent  Walter  Cronklte 
newscast  on  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, made  some  very  perceptive  and 
penetrating  observations  concerning  the 
administration  request  for  more  than 
$600  million  in  additional  foreign  aid  for 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

The  commentary  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
because  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  In  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  I  place  the  Sevareid  com- 
mentary in  the  Record  herewith. 

Mr.  Sevareld's  observations  follow: 
Remarks  bt  Eric  Sevareid 

There  is  a  theory  among  some  psycholo- 
gists and  anthropologists  that  man  requires 
enemies  as  well  as  friends  In  order  to  feel 
like  a  whole  man.  That  seemed  to  be  the  case 
with  former  President  Nixon,  and  he  chose 
individuals  as  his  enemies.  President  Ford, 
whose  political  needs  are  more  pressing  than 
his  psychic  needs,  has  chosen  an  Institu- 
tion— the  Congress  from  whence  he  comes. 
In  advance,  he  Is  holding  Congress  responsi- 
ble If  the  economy  continues  to  slide  down- 
bUI.  In  advance,  be  is  holding  Congress  re- 
sponsible if  the  Cambodian  regime  collapses 
and,  some  time  in  the  future,  the  South  Viet- 
namese regime. 

The  wisdom  of  tlUs  strategy  in  regard  to 
the  economy  is  dubious,  since  the  President's 
persuasive  powers  with  the  people  are  rather 
weak  and  the  congressional  majority  against 
him  is  very  strong.  For  depressions  or  ill- 
fated  wars,  Americans  habitually  hold  chief 
executives  responsible.  Both  the  wisdom  and 
the  candor  of  this  poUcy  in  regard  to  Indo- 
china are  dubious.  What  we  are  seeing  is  the 
death  rattle  of  a  failed  foreign  policy.  Ad- 
tnlnlstrntion  rhetoric  can  fairly  be  described 


as  demagoguery.  Were  It  not  more  than  the 
budget  could  tolerate,  a  new  agency  could 
be  useful — the  commission  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  words. 

Secretary  Schleslnger  has  suggested  Amer- 
ica might  Ije  regarded  in  the  world  as  a  per- 
fidious ally  if  we  stop  propping  up  Indo- 
china. The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  now  talking  about  condemning 
Cambodia  if  we  faU  to  continue  with  aid. 
We  must  not  yield,  says  Mr.  Kissinger,  to 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  But  it  Is  not  a 
mood  and  it  is  not  of  the  moment.  It  Is 
a  conclusion  by  a  majority  of  Americans  and 
their  congressmen,  that  our  interventions  in 
Indochina  have  failed  and  must  be  cut 
short — a  conviction  growing  out  of  years  and 
years  of  blunders  and  false  promises  of  llght.s 
at  the  end  of  tunnels. 

We  are  told,  on  the  one  band,  that  Cam- 
bodia is  on  the  verge  ol  total  defeat;  on  the 
other,  that  by  hanging  on  a  bit  longer,  the 
Communists  may  agree  to  an  acceptable  ne- 
gotiated peace  in  that  civU  war.  Pew  con- 
gressmen  believe  that  the  latter  can  be  true 
if  the  former  Is  true. 

What  should  have  been  happening  all  this 
time  is  the  identification  of  the  real  reposi- 
tory of  blame — the  Ineffective  Cambodian 
regime.  To  now  name  the  American  Con- 
gress as  the  profane  vessel  is  to  stir  Into  hot 
coals  the  dying  ashes  of  our  terrible  domes- 
tic qtiarrel  about  Indochina. 

Present  Administration  tactics  are  compre- 
hensible only  in  one  light,  and  a  rather  dim 
light:  that  Cambodia  has  been  written  off: 
that  the  sight  of  that  place  going  under, 
with  Congress  nailed  as  the  executioner,  will 
make  It  much  easier  to  get  the  fuU  billion 
earmarked  this  year  for  South  Vietnam.  Its 
prospects  are  better  for  twisting  slowly,  slow- 
ly, in  the  wind. 


A  CASE  AGAINST  GLOOM 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SCOTT 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  week's  Issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  the  March  17  issue,  on 
page  84,  there  is  an  editorial  entitled. 
"A  Case  Against  Gloom."  This  editorial 
discusses  some  comforting  reading  about 
the  coimtry.  It  refers  to  a  book,  "The 
Real  America,"  by  Ben  J.  Wattenberg 
and  indicates  that  Mr.  Wattenberg  is  a 
serious  social  and  economic  analyst  who 
has  supported  his  views  by  statistics, 
public  opinion  polls,  and  market,  indus- 
try and  academic  surveys.  He  attempts 
In  his  book  to  combat  the  rhetoric  of  our 
time  of  failure,  guilt,  and  crisis  and  to 
substitute  for  it  evidence  of  growth, 
progress,  and  success.  He  refers  to  the 
national  income  in  this  country,  after 
inflation,  doubling  within  one  genera- 
tion; to  fringe  beneflts  in  employment 
advancing  from  $23.4  billion  in  1960  to 
$79.7  billion  in  1972:  to  college  enroll- 
ments growing  from  3.5  million  in  1960 
to  8.6  million  in  1973,  and  to  the  United 
States  becoming  "the  first  massive  ma- 
jority middle-class  society  in  history." 
Then,  Mr.  President,  he  raises  a  question 
as  to  what  this  middle  class  is  doing  with 
its  money  and  Indicates  that  family 
spending  is  for  education,  for  health, 
for  recreation,  and  housing  rather  than 
cosmetics,  alcohol,  and  jewelry.  He  con- 
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clades  by  saying  that  the  Americans  In 
the  future  will  continue  to  complain 
about  their  lot  but  will  go  right  on 
profrressing. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  excellent  editorial. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  at  tlie  proper 
place— on  the  good  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  our  countiy  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  in  its 
entirety  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  I  be- 
lievs  my  colleagues  and  others  wiJl  find 
it  to  be  well  worth  reading. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bz  printed  in  tlis  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Cask  Ac.vi^st  Gloom 
(By  Howard  Flleger) 
Want  to  thaw  the  chill  of  late  winter  with 
fome  comforting  reading  about  this  country 
and  its  313  million  people? 

You  might  try  a  book  by  Ben  J.  Watten- 
herg—The  Real  America  (published  by  Dou- 
bleday) — which  was  completed  late  last  year 
and  seems  even  more  timely  now. 

In  no  sense  is  Mr.  Wattenberg  a  "cock- 
eyed optimist."  He  is  a  serious  social  and 
economic  analyst  who  has  plunged  Into  a  sea 
cf  statistics — the  U.S.  Census,  piibllc-oplnlon 
polls,  market.  Industry  and  academic  surveys 
and  such.  He  comes  up  laughing  at  the 
doonisayers.  To  quote  his  conclusion: 

"The  dominant  rhetoric  of  our  time  Is  a 
rhetoric  of  failure,  gmit  and  crisis. 

"The  evidence  of  the  data  Is  the  evidence 
of  progress,  growth  and  success." 

What's  "progress"?  Mr.  Wattenberg  defines 
the  word  as  meaning  "a  condition  that  is 
better  by  far  than  what  it  replaces  after  ac- 
counting for  any  side  effects." 
For  a  sampling  of  his  examples: 
•Real  family  income,  after  inflation,  has 
doubled  in  a  generation." 

Fringe  benefits— Job  equities  that  don't 
show  up  In  pay  envelopes — advanced  from 
23.4  bUllon  dollars  in  1860  to  79.7  billion  In 
1972,  and  they're  still  growing. 

By  official  deflnllion.  a  fifth  of  all  Amer- 
icans were  living  in  poverty  In  195P.  Now  the 
total  Is  half  that. 

Between  1960  end  1970  people  on  the  bot- 
tom rung  gained  .6  per  cent  in  their  Income, 
while  those  on  the  top  rung  lost  2.2  per 
cent.  But  dont  feel  sorry  for  the  well-to-  do. 
In  1952  there  were  202,000  bouaeholda  with 
incomes  of  $25,000  or  more.  Twenty  years 
later  there  were  4,225,000. 

Mr.  Wattenberg  doesn't  confine  progress 
to  material  gains.  His  data  show: 

College  enrollment  In  1960  was  more  than 
3.5  mUllon.  By  1973  It  had  reached  8.6  mfl- 
Uon,  and  is  estimated  to  e.xceed  10  million 
by  1980.  Furthermore,  about  60  per  cent  of 
today's  college  students  come  from  famines 
ill  which  the  head  of  the  household  never 
completed  one  year  of  college.  Among 
blacks,  the  figure  goes  up  to  80  per  cent. 

The  number  of  women  In  the  professions 
has  gona  up  sharply,  and  there  ha.s  been  a 
"great  increase"  in  the  percentage  of  women 
ia  the  total  labor  force. 

Americans  now  start  working  later,  put 
in  fewer  hours  and  retire  earlier. 

Mr.  Wattenbergs  analyses  are  sure  to  be 
routroverslal.  For  one  thing,  he  sideswipes 
the  various  "libs" — women's,  black's,  con- 
sumer's— because,  he  suggests,  they  either 
dont  recognize  their  gains  or  they  deliberate- 
ly Imz  them  to  keep  causes  going. 

The  author's  own  conclusion  is  that  while 
the  hand-wringers  have  been  deploring  the 
sad  state  of  America,  we  have  become  "the 
first  Massive  Majority  Middle  Class  society 
ia  history" — something  of  a  marvel. 

What  is  this  new  middle  class  doing  with 
Its  hard-earned  money?  It's  not  being  frit- 
tered away,  as  you  might  think.  Figures  In 
tlie  book  show  the  faster  rises  In  family 
spending  are  on  education,  health,  recrea- 
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tlon  and  housing.  Among  the  slower  risers 
are  cosmetics,  alcohol.  Jewelry.  Says  Mr.  Wat- 
tenberg : 

"The  point  Is  that  given  a  vast  Increase  In 
discretionary  Income  over  the  lost  decade, 
the  broad  spendlrg  trends  have  been  com- 
moTisenslcal  and  worthwhile." 

The  hero  of  this  fascinating  book:  the 
American  people — 'smarter,  wiser,  calmer, 
shrewder,  tougher  and  more  forgiving  than 
their  critics  of  the  let  and  of  the  right." 

Mr.  Wattenberg,  dir^esting  all  the  data  of 
two  decades,  sketches  bis  hero  as  resourceful, 
adaptable,  independent — and  a  chronic  com- 
plaincr.  His  guess  for  the  future:  Americans 
v/iU  cciitinue  to  complain  about  their  lot — 
a-'it*  £,.0  right  oil  progreasicg. 
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NATIONAL  CAR  CARE  MONTH 


HON.  JOKN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF   KF.BRASKA 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Ml-.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  more 
than  100  million  cars  in  this  country  Is 
important  to  everyone.  V/ell  maintained 
cars  are  safer  and  do  less  environmental 
damage.  It  is  in  the  best  national  inter- 
est to  encourage  car  owners  to  invest  in 
proper  maintenance  of  their  automobiles. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  month  of  May  be  desig- 
nated "National  Car  Care  Month"  in 
order  to  increase  awareness  of  the  tre- 
mendous advantages  of  preventive  auto 
maintenance.  Senator  Carl  Cxtrtis  is  in- 
troducing a  companion  resolution  in  the 
Senate. 

Preventive  maintenance,  of  course,  can 
often  result  in  lower  repair  bills  in  the 
long  run — "you  can  pay  me  now  or  you 
can  pay  me  later"  &s  the  television  ad 
says.  But  beyond  that,  properly  main- 
tained cars  perform  as  they  are  designed 
to  perform,  satisfying  every  mechanical 
requirement  for  clean  air  and  safe  op- 
eration. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  cars  Is 
not  the  only  cause  of  highway  crashes, 
of  course.  But  a  1971  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  determined  that 
more  than  half  of  the  fatal  car  crashes 
in  three  sampled  States  were  caused  by 
defective  tires  and  another  11  percent  of 
the  fatalities  were  the  result  of  defective 
brakes.  The  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  failing  shock  absorbers,  poor  wind- 
shield wipers  or  other  mechanical  mal- 
functions can  only  be  added  to  these  Im- 
pressive statistics  showing  the  necessity 
of  improved  car  maintenance.  Certainly, 
a  large  portion  of  the  more  than  100.000 
persons  who  have  died  ha  traffic  crashes 
wiUiin  the  past  2  years  would  be  alive 
today  had  the  avoidable  crashes  caused 
by  poorly  maintained  automobiles  been 
prevented. 

Proper  maintenance  would  have  an  Im- 
poi-tant  and  salutory  effect  hi  achieving 
our  air  pollution  standards.  An  estimated 
40  percent  of  our  air  pollution  is  caused 
by  cars,  and  that  figure  ranges  as  high 
as  &0  percent  in  some  of  our  larger  cities. 
Our  Federal  regulations  presently  con- 
trol the  design  and  production  of  emis- 
sions control  .systems,  but  not  their  main- 
tenance— that  will  be  accomplished  only 
after  the  EPA  develops  adequate  tests 


Implemented  through  periodic  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection  programs.  The  Automo- 
tive Parts  and  Accessories  Association 
has  estimated  that  more  than  half  the 
cars  in  this  counti-y  are  operating  ineffi- 
ciently. A  recent  test  in  New  York  City 
foimd  that  most  of  the  cars  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
themselves  were  operating  inefficiently; 
two-thiids  requiring  a  new  air  filter,  62 
percent  needing  new  spark  plug?,  an  J 
one- third  needing  new  PCV  valves.  Prop- 
erly maintained  cars  can  increase  both 
mileage,  contributing  to  solution  of  our 
energy  shortage,  but  also  produce  fewer 
pollutants. 

'  This  is  not  the  kind  of  problem  that 
requires  a  new  bureaucracy  to  monitor 
and  enforce  the  responsibilities  of  car 
owners  to  properly  maintain  their  cars. 
We  have  too  much  of  this  already.  A  pub- 
lic education  campaign  to  promote  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  benefits  of  proper 
car  maintenance,  however,  is  clearly  In 
order.  I  uige  my  colleaguea  to  accord 
this  resolution  speedy  approval. 

FARMERS  EXPRESS  CONCERN 


HON.  CARROLL  KUEBARD,  JR. 

OP  KENTUCKT 

INf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn' ES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 
Ml-.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lative as  weU  as  the  executive  branch  has 
urged  our  farmers  to  produce  record 
crops  during  the  coming  year. 

In  urging  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  please  consider  givhig  every  benefit 
pcosible  to  our  farmers,  I  want  to  share 
with  you  two  letters  from  a  group  of 
f  armei-s  in  Cai  lisle  County,  Ky.  "me  sense 
of  uigency  is  better  expressed  by  them 
through  these  letters,  than  I  could  ever 
express,  to  wit: 

We  wovUd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  hiform  you  of  a  meeting  la  Carlisle 
County  of  concerned  farmers. 

The  topic  of  their  meeting  was  grain  pvices 
and  their  free  market  system.  The  farmers 
attending  this  meeting  felt  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment continues  to  halt  their  grain  sales 
overseas  and  to  monitor  all  export  sales  that 
their  market  would  be  lost  for  all  feed  grain 
and  soybeans.  The  farmers  fel.  that  If  the 
government  wants  them  to  produce  for  all- 
out  production  that  we  must  have  a  guar- 
antee of  open  markets  and  a  fair  return  on 
their  investments. 

We  ai-e  in  agreement  that  If  we  produce 
the  amount  of  bushels  of  grain  that  USDA 
calls  for,  we  wUl  have  a  large  surplus  and 
depressed  prices. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  up  and  states  that 
if  the  government  does  not  lift  all  export 
controls  and  guarantees  us  »  free  market 
with  no  controls,  and  a  eoet  production  price 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  we  will  be  forced 
to  cut  back  production  twenty  percent 
(207c). 

The  farmers  who  have  signed  this  letter 
request  that  you  make  It  known  to  the 
Congress  their  situation  and  that  unless 
we  have  oxir  request,  we  wiU  cut  back  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  as  soon 

as  possible  becauce  It  is  near  planting  time. 

Mr.  George  H.  Moyers,  Ut.  Wayne  Moyers, 

Mr.  Leon  Thomas,  Mr.  Perry  Ivey.  ICr. 

C.  P.  Forgey,  Mr.  WUson  Toong,  Mr. 

Ralph  fimmons,  Mr.  Hartdd  Ivey,  Mr. 

Dan  Thomas. 


March  13,  1975 


I  am  writing  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  importation  of  beef,  pork  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States,  which  has  a 
depressing  effect  on  che  price  we  receive  for 
our  products. 

I  p.sk  and  urge  you  to  support  me  In  re- 
stricting the  Importation  of  these  products. 
I  also  would  like  for  the  products  that  are 
being  imported  to  be  labeled  as  foreign  prod- 
ucts on  the  retail  package,  and  shown  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  been  Inspected  fcr  qual- 
ity and  purity. 

We  are  asking  for  a  free  market  with  no 
controls  and  a  cost  of  production  price,  plus 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Melvin  R.  Samples,  Mr.  George  H. 
Moyers,  Mr.  Wayne  Moyers,  Mr.  Leon 
Thomas,  Mr.  Perry  Ivey,  Mr.  Wilson 
Young,  Mr.  Ralph  Tlmmons,  Mr.  Har- 
old Ivey,  Mr.  Dan  Thomas. 


LOUISIANA  YOUTH  SEMINAR 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
challenges  and  demands  that  we  as 
Americans  face  today  are  many.  And 
tomorrow  there  will  be  more  goals  and 
expectations.  In  order  to  meet  these 
future  challenges  and  expectations  we 
as  a  country  must  Invest  much  time  and 
talent  in  our  young  people. 

In  my  home  State  of  Louisiana,  tlie 
Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  does  just  that. 
This  leadership  conference  for  high 
school  students  is  not  just  another  con- 
ference. It  is  a  week-long  leadership 
training  workshop  which  offers  to  high 
school  leaders  the  opportimity  to  learn 
about  our  political  system,  about  school- 
community  relations,  about  the  organi- 
zation of  a  productive  school  club,  and 
much  more.  The  program  was  founded 
by  past  high  school  and  college  leaders 
who  felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  offer 
to  all  high  school  students  an  overall, 
basic  leadership  training  session.  It  Is 
conducted  annually  by  a  staff  of  coltege 
student  leaders  who  meet  with  the  dele- 
gates for  1  week  on  tJie  campus  of  the 
sponsoring  university. 

Celebrating  Its  fifth  year  anniversary 
this  July,  the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar 
has  received  high  acclaim  from  educa- 
tors, administrators,  and  past  high 
school  leaders  throughout  the  State  in 
Its  brief  history. 

In  what  is  a  stimulating  and  compet- 
itive experience,  this  seminar  dedicates 
Itself  to  developing  leadership,  de- 
pendability, patriotism,  and  Interper- 
sonal ccnnmunlcation  skills  in  those  who 
win  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  one 
past  delegate  described  what  she  learned 
from  the  program: 

Not  only  have  I  learned  how  to  communi- 
cate, organize,  and  WM-k  under  pressure,  but 
how  to  accept  people  in  a  way  I  have  never 
experienced  before. 

I  always  make  a  special  effort  to  per- 
sonally congratulate  those  young  people 
who  through  their  own  initiative  and  ac- 
tions single  themselves  out  as  fine,  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  In  the  case 
of  the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar,  I  have 
to  congratulate  all  of  the  delegates  who 
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have  been  and  will  be  selected  to  attend 
this  year's  seminar.  Their  past  achieve- 
ments and  their  leadership  potential 
have  brought  them  Into  the  limelight, 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  upon 
their  attainment  of  this  honor. 

In  tills  increasingly  complex  and  con- 
fased  world,  I'm  mighty  proud  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  concerned  about 
our  youth,  and  I  salute  the  Louisiana 
Youth  Seminar  for  its  efforts  and 
accomplishments. 


KOPEL  SPEKTOR— ANOTHEH  SO- 
VIET PRISONER  OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF  MZW  TOBK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 

1  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Boris  Azemikov,  a  yoimg  man  whom  So- 
viet authorities  pennitted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  only  after  serving  a  long  and 
arduous  sentence  in  a  strict  regime  labur 
camp.  Today,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  Information  about  a  young  man 
who  is  just  beginning  his  joui-ney  down 
the  same  rough  road  which  Boris  had  to 
travel  to  earn  a  right  which  almost  aU 
nations  but  the  Soviet  Union  recognize  as 
a  natural  right — the  right  to  emigrate. 

The  young  man  whom  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  today  is  Kopel 
Spektor,  a  28-year-old  student  from 
Chemovitsy  In  the  Ukraine.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  tried  In  December  1974  on  the 
charge  of  "parasitism,"  and  sentenced  to 

2  years  in  a  labor  camp.  His  case  is  par- 
ticularly distressing  because  his  arrest 
occurred  after  he  and  his  family  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Arrest,  trial  and  imprisonment,  after  per- 
mission to  emigrate  has  been  granted, 
reportedly  is  highly  unusual.  Based  on 
the  information  1  have,  I  can  see  no 
grounds  for  this  highly  capricious  and 
reprehensible  step  that  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  taken.  Therefore  I  have 
"adopted"  Kopel  as  my  prisoner  of  con- 
science, and  will  do  an  I  can  to  lighten 
his  burden  while  in  prison  and  shorten 
his  sentence. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  a  brief  statement  regarding 
the  circumstances  of  Kopel's  imprison- 
ment. 

KOFEX  Spxstor 

Kopel  Spektor  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel  on  February  4,  1972  and  re- 
ceived a  denial  on  May  29th.  A  second  ap- 
plication filed  together  with  his  elderly 
parents,  David  and  Prima  Spektor,  was  re- 
fused because  of  Kopel's  mUltary  service 
from  1965  to  19G7.  The  family  was  told  they 
were  required  to  wait  yet  another  year  be- 
fore reapplying. 

FinaUy,  on  June  18,  1973,  Kopel  and  his 
parents  were  notified  that  permission  was 
granted  for  them  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  They 
each  paid  the  prescribed  fee  of  900  rubles, 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
departure  and  handed  in  their  internal  pass- 
ports. The  following  month  while  Kopel, 
David  and  Prima  were  at  the  Chernovlts 
OVIR  office  to  pick  up  their  visas,  an  official 
of  the  OVIR  Informed  that  there  was  a  "mis- 
take" and  that  Kopel  had  not  been  granted 
a  vl«a. 
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Bewildered,  the  parents  decided  to  stay  In 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  leave 
with  their  son  shortly.  After  living  ten 
months  wltbout  internal  paasports  and  with- 
out means  of  support,  David  and  Frima  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  expecting 
their  .son  to  follow. 

Kopel,  In  the  meantime,  refused  to  apply 
for  a  new  Internal  passport  claiming  that  he 
had  renounced  his  Soviet  eltlaenship.  As  a 
result,  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment 
for  "parasitism"  because  he  was  unable  to 
gain  employment. 

On  January  3,  1975  David  Spektor  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother,  still  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  Kopel  had  been  put  on  trial  in 
December  and  was  given  a  two  year  sentence 
on  "parasitism"  charges.  He  was  Imme- 
diately transferred  to  a  labor  camp  in  the 
Ukraine. 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLnTOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEOT-.VTIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  YATES.  Mi-.  Speaker,  as  a  .sponsor 
of  legislation  seeking  the  same  goals  as 
H.R.  3086  sponsored  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  Congressman  Abner  J.  MncvA 
of  Illinois,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times  editorial  on  March  12,  In  favor  of 
strong  legislation  banning  tlie  handgun. 

The  Sun-Times  editorial  is  hardhit- 
ting, factual  and  very  poignant.  It  states 
Chicago  Police  Department  statistics  in- 
dicating that,  of  G69  men,  women  and 
children  murdered  by  firearms  In  Chi- 
cago in  1974,  490  were  killed  by  hand- 
guns. It  further  declares: 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  respond  to  these 
facts  with  a  strong  handgiin  law  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

I  commend  the  Sun-Times  for  its  edi- 
torial and  I  call  upon  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  heed  Its 
message. 

At  this  point  In  the  REt»KD,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
Ban  the  Handcttk 

In  the  dry  but  appaUingly  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  statistics,  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment has  demonstrated  anew  the  need 
for  strong  federal  legislation  to  curb  tli* 
availability  of  handguns. 

In  1974,  970  men,  women  and  children  were 
murdered  here.  Never  before  in  the  city's 
history  had  so  many  so  died.  Of  the  970,  the 
police  reported  Monday,  669  were  kUled  by 
firearms,  and  in  490  of  those  case.s  a  hand- 
gun was  the  murder  weapon. 

The  department'.s  report  also  indicates 
that,  following  a  nationwide  pattern,  the 
murders  were  crimes  of  passion  that  might 
never  have  occurred  if  a  weapon  had  not 
been  Immediately  available.  The  report  noted 
that  396  of  the  murder  victims  were  killed 
by  friends,  neighbors  or  acquaintances. 

The  faUiire  of  Congress  to  respond  to  these 
facts  with  a  strong  handgun  law  is  a  dis- 
grace. Law-enforcement  offlclals.  Including 
Police  Eupt.  James  M.  Rochford,  want  such 
a  law.  So  do  blg-clty  mayors,  Including  Mayor 
Daley.  And  so  do  ordinary  citlsens,  who  have 
a  basic  right  to  walk  the  streets  of  their  own 
neighborhood  without  the  fear  of  winding 
up  on  a  slab  or  in  a  hospital  bed. 

No  law  can  eliminate  mtwder  or  the  fear  of 
miutler.  But  a  good  handgun  law  can  reduce 
both.  Such  a  law  has  been  proposed  by  Rep, 
Abuer  J.  Mlkva   (D-ni.)   It  would  bar  the 
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sale,  manufacture  and  distrlbutloa  of  hand- 
gwoB,  exempting  military  peraonnel,  law-en- 
forcement officers  and  members  of  bona  llde 
gun  clubs.  Unless  Congress  wishes  to  evade 
Its  responsibility  for  more  needless  fear, 
death.  Injury  and  suffering.  It  will  pass  the 
Mikva  bill  without  delay. 


WORLD  BANK  TO  FOCUS  ON  S?.TALL 
FARMER 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  I'lE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^r^ATIV•^:s 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Rli-.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  9  entitled  "World  Bank  to  Focus 
on  Small  Parmer".  The  article  points 
out  that  the  World  Bank  is  shifting  its 
emphasis  from  aiding  large  agricultural 
projects  to  assisting  .small  farmers. 

In  developing  coimtiies,  40  percent  of 
the  land  is  cultivated  by  small  farmers, 
and  80  percent  of  the  poor  live  in  i-ural 
area.s.  This  is  the  area  of  real  need. 

The  Government  tends  to  believe  large 
mechanized  agriculture  is  the  only  way 
to  increase  production.  However,  large 
farms  are  often  not  practical  for  poorer 
countries.  The  capital  cost  is  too  high, 
and  they  use  too  little  manpower.  Fur- 
thermore, they  may  be  less  eflficient  than 
smaller  farms.  The  average  per  acre  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  for  the  y«ar 
1972  was  3,185  pound.s  per  acre,  as  op- 
posed to  3.515  pounds  in  Egypt,  and  3,320 
pounds  in  Taiwan.  The  Government 
needs  to  recognize  the  needs  of  poorer 
countries  as  often  being  different  from 
our  needs.  The  most  successful  develop- 
ment is  often  one  which  can  work  v.ith- 
in  the  structure  of  the  country. 

The  article  follows : 

World  Bank  to  Pocus  on  S.m.»ll  Farmed 

By  Dan  Morgan 

Wiishlngton  Post  Staff  Writer 

The  World  Bank  has  announced  that  it 
wiU  double  its  lending  for  nural  develop- 
ment in  the  next  five  years  and  shift  the 
empha.<ii.<>  of  its  assistance  In  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

The  five-year  plan  bears  the  unmistak- 
able imprint  of  President  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Nam.tta.  who  has  been  guiding  the  bank 
away  from  its  past  priority  of  aiding  in- 
diwtrial  development  and  big  agricultural 
projects  such  as  irrigation. 

Between  now  and  1979,  the  bank  plan."!  to 
.■»pend  $3  billion  on  "new  style  project3" — • 
ones  which  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  credits,  seed-s,  fertilizer,  water,  as 
well  Hs  health  service  and  basic  education 
for  small  farmers. 

These  farmers  cultivate  40  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  developing  countries. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  poorest  people 
m  developing  countries  live  in  rural  areas. 

Tlie  bank's  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment program  would  reach  a  total  rural  pop- 
ulation of  100  million,  of  whom  60  million 
would  be  in  the  poverty  group. 

Bank  officials  said  last  week  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  program  could  be  to  shift  some 
wealth  and  political  muscle  to  segments  of 
popiaations  in  poor  countries  which  often 
have  been  without  either. 

Koritague  Tudelman,  director  of  the  bank's 
agriculture  and  rural  development  depart- 
aaent.  .said,  "Many  governments  are  aware  of 
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having  large  pocketa  of  rural  poverty,"  and 
"concerned  with  the  rural  development  is- 
sue." 

He  said  the  bank  did  not  want  to  "impose 
its  own  views  on  anyl>ody."  One  bank  ofQclal 
said  that  while  governments  know  rural  de- 
velopment can  shift  power,  they  also  know 
that  not  shifting  such  power  can  albo  be 
"explosive." 

The  bank's  policy  paper  on  agriculture, 
released  yesterday,  conceded  that  tlie  cost  of 
providing  credit  to  small  farmers  can  be 
substantially  higher  than  it  is  to  larger  ones. 

However,  it  not«d  that  small  farmers  are 
often  more  efficient,  and  bank  officials  said 
that  they  are  often  better  credit  risks  than 
large  landlords  who  have  been  known  t-o 
use  their  political  infl\)ence  t-o  avoid  paying 
debts. 

Bank  sources  said  there  had  been  con- 
siderable debate  in  development  circles  about 
the  approach  favored  by  McNamara.  Some 
argued  that  the  bank  should  continue  to 
invest  in  projects  offering  the  best  hope  for 
Increased  food  output  because  of  the  threat 
of  widening  food  deficits  in  poor  nations. 

But  the  policy  paper  argues  that  such  an 
approach  would  not  neces-sarlly  reach  the 
masses  of  rural  poor. 

Between  fi.scal  years  1975  and  1979,  the 
bank  plans  to  spend  $7.2  billion  for  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development,  a  sharp  in- 
crease over  previous  years. 

Of  that  money,  $3  bUlion  will  be  for 
projects  to  benefit  smaU  farmers.  This  kind 
of  lending  wiU  double  by  fiscal  year  1979, 
reaching  $1  blUion  a  year  by  then. 

The  policy  paper  said  that  the  Investment 
needed  to  produce  a  5  per  cent  a  year  in- 
crease In  the  output  of  the  world's  smaU 
Impoverl.shed  farmers  is  between  $70  billion 
and  $100  billion. 

The  bank's  own  investment  through  1979 
covers  only  10  per  cent  of  what  Is  needed, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  governments  will 
invest  a  similar  amount  in  the  projects  that 
are  benefiting  their  countries. 
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TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATI\' ES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident has  asked  Congress  for  an  addi- 
tional $222  million  in  military  aid  for 
Cambodia.  Declaring  that  "time  is  run- 
ning out,"  he  warns  that  Congress  must 
approve  this  emergency  aid  package  to 
Cambodia  if  that  coimtry  is  to  survive 
the  cuiTent  Communist  offensive. 

I  grieve  for  the  battered  and  war-torn 
people  of  Cambodia.  But,  as  I  stated  on 
January  10  and  have  reiterated  several 
times  since,  I  cannot  support  increased 
military  aid  for  Cambodia  or  Vietnam. 

Recently,  a  congressional  delegation 
made  a  factfinding  tour  of  southeast 
Asia.  The  Members  returned  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  with  differing  views. 

Some  still  saw  the  "light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel"  and  favored  full  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

And,  yet  others  came  away  adamantly 
opposed  to  the  grant  of  any  part  of  the 
aid  package.  This  split  illustrates  vividly 
the  mtricacy  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Several  Members  of  Congress — both 
those  who  were  on  the  tour  and  those 
who  were  not — are  calling  for  the  res- 


ignation of  Lon  Nol.  Cambodia's  leader. 
The  theory  is  that  his  stepping  aside 
will  remove  an  obstacle  to  a  negotiat-ed 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Perhaps  this  is  so.  Nevertheless.  I  do 
not  beUeve  speculation  about  Lon  No! 
should  determine  future  U.S.  policy  in 
Cambodia.  With  or  without  liim,  mil- 
itary aid  is  wrong  and  should  not  be 
approved  by  Congress. 

Wai- — as  a  means  of  settling  South- 
east Asiitn  problems — is  a  bankrupt 
policy.  And,  our  supplying  the  means 
for  furtherance  of  the  war  is  likewise  a 
bankrupt  policy. 

However,  even  while  I  oppose  our 
supplying  militai-y  aid  to  Southeast 
Asia,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  needs 
of  the  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  who 
have  been  so  ravaged  and  drained  by 
this  never-ending  war. 

Humanitarian  aid  is  desperately 
needed  for  these  gentle  people.  I  hope 
Congress  can  find  a  way  to  deliver  food, 
clothing,  medical  and  technical  aid  to 
those  who  most  need  it;  and  that  the 
delivery  of  this  humanitarian  aid  is  lian- 
dled  speedily. 

It  is  time,  in  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  United  States  to  change  its 
policies  toward  this  war-torn  comer  of 
the  world.  The  first  such  change  of  pol- 
icy should  be  to  end  military  aid  to  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia. 


THE     EMPLOYMENT     RETIREMENT 
INCOME  SECURiry  ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOSEPH  0.  EARLY 


OF   aiASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  Employment  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  from  my  constituents  in  the 
last  few  months.  Because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  Act,  I  am  Including  the 
following  brief  summary  which  explains, 
in  layman's  terms,  the  act  and  its 
implications: 

Thb  Emplotmknt  Retirement  Income 

SECUHrrT  Act  of  1974 

Highlights 

The  new  law  establishes: 

Procedures  for  qualifying  and  registering 
plans  witli  the  Department  of  Treasury  and 
Labor. 

Strhigent  standitrds  for  plan  fiduciaries, 
including  a  broad  definition  of  fiduciary  and 
detailed  prohibited  transactions. 

Reporting  requirements  regarding  condi- 
tions and  operations  of  all  employee  benefit 
funds  (pension,  welfare,  etc.)  to  both  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Labor. 

Requirements  regarding  disclosure  to  plan 
participants  of  plan  contents,  participants' 
rights  and  procedures. 

Minimum  participation  (eligibility),  vest- 
ing, and  funding  standards. 

A  system  of  insurance  of  nonforfeitable 
(vested)  benefits,  and  contingent  employer 
liability  to  the  insurance  corporation  in 
event  of  plan  termination. 

A  role  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
new  pension  Insurance  corporation,  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  qualifying  and  registration 
procedures. 

Regulatory  authority  in  tiie  Departments 
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of  Treasury  and  Labor  with  obligation  to  co- 
ordinate regulations  and  reporting. 

Coverage  of  all  employee  benefit  plana 
which  seek  tax  qualification  or  which  are 
subject  to  Jiurlsdiction  under  the  Commerce 
Cl.'iuse. 

Means  by  which  individuals  not  covered 
t>/  a  retirement  plan  may  set  up  their  own 
plans  and  obtain  preferential  tax  treatment. 

New  limits  on  deductibility  of  contribu- 
tion to  retirement  plans. 

Excise  penalties  and  equitable  remedies  as 
additional  methods  to  enforce  prohibited 
transaction  rules  and  the  minimum  eligi- 
bility, vesting  and  fimdlng  requirements  of 
the  labor  and  revenue  codes. 

Effective  dates  related  to  the  speoifif  titles 
and  provisions  of  the  Act. 

COVERAGE 

Excluded  from  the  plenary  coverage  of  the 
Act  are: 

(1)  governmental  plaiis; 

(2)  certain  church  plans; 

(3)  non-U.S.  plans  primarily  for  aliens; 

(4)  workmen's  compensation  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  plane. 

(6)  luifunded  plans  which  provide  benefits 
in  excess  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  lim- 
itations on  contributions  and  benefits. 

Excluded  from  all  but  the  reportUig  and 
disclosure  requirements  are : 

(6)  imfunded  plans  maintained  by  the 
employer  primarily  to  provide  deferred  com- 
pensation for  select  management  or  highly 
compensated  employees. 

Excluded  from  the  participation,  vesting, 
funding  and  plan  terrahaatlon  insurance  re- 
quirements are: 

(7)  plans  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions (imder  Sec.  601(c)  <6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code)  which  do  not  provide  for 
employer  contributions,  and 

(8)  plans  established  by  fraternal  or  other 
organizations  (under  See.  S01(c)(8),  (9); 
(18))  which  do  not  provide  for  employer 
contributions. 

Specifically  excluded  from  the  f^tnding 
standards  are: 

(9)  profit-sharing,  stock  l>onus.  and  other 
individual  account  plans  (except  for  money 
purchase  plans),  and 

(10)  certain  qualified  level  premium  in- 
dividual Insurance  contract  plans,  and 

(11)  plans  that  have  not  after  the  date 
of  enactment  provided  for  employer  contri- 
butions. 

Also  excluded  from  covei-age  under  plan 
termination  insurance  are: 

(12)  Individual  accoimt  plans  (e.g.:  profit- 
sharing  stock  bonus,  and  money  purchase 
pension  plans) ,  and 

(13)  plans  that  have  not  after  the  date  of 
enactment  provided  for  employer  coutrlbu- 
tions,  and 

(14)  plans  estubllfihed  by  professional  serv- 
ice employers  and  which  have  fewer  than  26 
active  participants,  and 

(15)  plans  established  exclusively  for  "sub- 
btautial  owners". 

AUMIinSTR.^T10N     AND     PROCEDURE 

Jurisdiction  regarding  registration  of  plans 
(other  than  welfare  plans)  is  generally 
shared  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(through  the  new  Office  of  Employee  Plans 
and  Exempt  Organizations)  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  plan  which  seeks  qualification  for  tax 
benefit  purposes  first  files  with  the  IRS  In- 
formation regarding  the  funding,  vesting  and 
participation  standards  of  the  plan  and  noti- 
fies the  plan  participants  of  such  action. 

In  the  period  prior  to  qualification,  upon 
petition  by  a  group  of  participaats,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  intervene  with  the  IRS 
in  behalf  of  the  participants  regarding  the 
vesting,  funding  or  participation  provlsious 
of  tlie  proposed  plan.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployer, the  employees,  the  Labor  Secretary, 
or  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
may  petition  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  to  obtain  a 
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declaratory  Judgment  In  regard  to  a  plan 
qualification. 

If  the  IRS  finds  a  plan  qualified,  it  Is  to 
certify  this  fact  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  must  accept  this  certification  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  initial  compliance  with 
participation,  vesting,  and  funding  stand- 
ards. 

When  a  plan  does  not  seek  IRS  qualifi- 
cation for  tax  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor can  through  the  Federal  courts  require 
compliance  with  the  participation,  vesting 
and  funding  standards  of  the  bill. 

Plans  which  are  qualified  imder  the  tax 
law  are  to  be  audited  by  the  I.R.S.  Generally, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  limit  its  in- 
volvement to  matters  dealing  with  individ- 
ual benefits. 

The  Act  gives  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  write  regulations  on  par- 
tltipation,  vesting  and  funding  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  i.s  directed  to  prescribe 
regulations  in  a  few  select  areas.  The  two 
departments  are  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties, and  any  regulations  prescribed  by  one 
department  are  to  be  binding  on  the  other. 

DISCLOSURE   TO   PARTICIPANTS 

The  administrator  of  a  pension  or  welfare 
plan  is  resjxjnsible  for  providing  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries : 

(1)  a  "summary  plan  description'*  (writ- 
ten in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  iinderstood 
by  the  average  plan  participant)  within  lao 
days  after  the  effective  date  (or  90  days  after 
an  individual  becomes  a  participant);   and 

(2)  an  undated  stmimary  plan  descrip- 
tion every  6th  year,  unless  there  have  been 
no  amendments,  in  which  case  every  teutb 
year;  and 

(3)  a  summary  description  of  any  material 
modification  of  the  plan  within  210  days 
after  the  end  of  such  plan  year;  and 

(4)  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  assets,  Ila- 
bUities,  receipts,  disbursements  and  other 
material  necessary  to  fairly  aummarize  tta« 
"annual  report"  within  210  days  after  the 
end  of  each  plan  year;  and 

(5)  upon  written  request  and  within  80 
days,  a  copy  of  the  plan  description,  Annual 
repoi-t,  bargaining  agreement,  trust  instru- 
ment, or  other  plan  documents  for  whidi 
a  reasonable  charge  may  be  made;  and 

(6)  the  information  in  (6)  in  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  administrator  and  certain 
other  places;  and 

(7)  upon  written  request  (but  not  more 
than  once  every  year)  and  within  30  daya.  a 
statement  of  total  pension  benefits  accrued 
and  the  time  and  amount  of  vesting;  and 

(8)  a  statement  as  to  a  terminated  vested 
participant's  benefits  and  rights  within  a 
prescribed  period  after  the  end  of  the  plan 
year  in  which  such  participant  terminated. 

REPORTING 

The  administrator  of  a  pension  or  welfare 
plan  is  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(1)  an  annual  report  within  210  days  after 
the  end  of  the  plan  year  which  is  to  contain 
an  axidited  financial  statement,  a  certified 
actuarial  report  and  other  scheduled  finan- 
cial items  on  forms  the  Secretary  may  require 
(E.G.,  a  balance  sheet  and  income  statement, 
party-in-interest  transactions,  transactions 
exceeding  3%  of  the  plan's  assets,  loans  and 
leases  in  default,  etc.) ;  and 

(2)  a  plan  description  within  120  days 
after  the  later  of  the  plan's  adoption  or  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  and  an  updated 
summary  at  least  every  6  years;  and 

(3)  a  svumnary  plan  description  at  the 
time  furnished  to  participants;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  modifications  and 
changes  in  the  plan  within  CO  days  after  such 
change. 

The  adminietrator  uf  a  plan  other  than 
a  welfare  plan  is  u>  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury: 

n )  an  annual  registration  statement  with- 
hi  a  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
Ls  to  contain  Information  on  the  names  and 
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Social  Security  numbers  of  terminated  par- 
ticipants with  deferred  vested  l)enefits;  and 

(2)  a  notice  of  a  change  in  status  of  a 
plan  (e.g.:  merger,  termination,  change  in 
names,  etc.) ,  and 

(3)  an  annual  return  containing  such 
financial  and  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  and  to  be  filed  witliln  a 
pei-iod  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(4)  an  actuarial  statement  of  valuation 
before  30  days  prior  to  a  merger,  consolida- 
tion, or  transfer  of  a  plan's  assets  or  liabili- 
ties;  and 

(5)  an  actuarial  report  containing  a  state- 
men;,  of  valuation,  an  actuarial  opinion,  and 
such  other  information  aa  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  be  filed  in  a  time  and  manner 
prescribed  by  him  (at  least  once  every  3 
years) . 

The  administrator  of  a  plan  covered  under 
plan  termination  insurance  is  to  file  with 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
an  annual  report  which  includes  a  state- 
ment disclosing  the  occurrence  of  any 
"reportable  event". 

The  Secretaries  of  Lal>or  and  Treasury  and 
the  Corporation  are  directed  to  coordin&te 
the  timing  and  content  of  the  various  re- 
ports required  to  be  hied  with  each  agency. 
Reports  involving  fewer  than  100  partici- 
pants would  be  simplified. 

FmUCtAKT  RESPONSXBIIJTT  AMD  TRVST 
REQUISEMKMT 

All  assets  of  an  employee  benefit  plan  are 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  one  or  more  trustees 
subject  to  certain  e.xceptions  (e.g.,  insurance 
contracts).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  ex- 
empt welfare  plans  from  this  requirement^ 

In  addition  every  plan  must  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  a  viitten  inetnunent  which 
provides  for  one  or  more  "named  Fiduciaries" 
who  Jointly  and  severally  have  authority  to 
control  and  manage  the  ^;>eraUon  of  ttM 
plan. 

An  individual  is  subject  to  the  Hduciary 
rules  if  the  individual  is  a  tnwtee,  a  "named 
fiduciary"  a  person  to  whom  a  "named  fidu- 
ciary" delegates  duties  or  if  the  individual — 

Exercises  any  discretionary  authority  or 
control  respecting  management  or  dL«posi- 
tion  of  a  plan's  assets,  or 

Renders  Investment  advice  for  a  fee  of 
other  compensation,  direct  or  Indirect,  with 
respect  to  any  moneys  or  other  prt^erty  of 
such  plan,  or 

Has  any  discretionary  authority  or  discre- 
tionary responsibility  in  the  administration 
of  such  plan. 

Fiduciaries  are  required  to  discharge  their 
duties  with  respect  to  the  fund  solely  in  the 
Interest  of  the  participants  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries and  with  the  care,  skill,  prudence 
and  dllegence  under  the  circumstances  then 
prevalUng  that  a  prudent  man  acting  in  a 
lite  capacity  and  familiar  with  such  matter 
would  use  In  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  of 
a  like  character  and  with  like  alms. 

A  fiduciary  is  specifically  required  to  di- 
versify the  Investments  (except  In  the  case 
of  employer  securities  piuxhased  by  profit- 
sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  thrift  and  savings 
plans)  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  large 
losses  unless  under  the  circumstances  It  is 
prudent  not  to  do  so. 

A  fiduciary  (and  a  "disqualified  person" 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code)  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  from  letting  the  follow- 
ing transactions  occur  in  regard  to  a  plan: 

Dealing  with  the  plan's  assets  for  his  own 
accovmt. 

Acting  in  any  plan  transaction  on  behalf 
of  a  party  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
plan  or  participant. 

Receiving  personal  consideration  from  any 
party  dealing  with  the  plan  In  cornectlon 
with  a  plan  transaction. 

Transferring  properly  to  any  party-ln- 
luterest. 

Permitting  tlie  acquisition  of  property 
from  any  porty-iu-luterest. 


.    Extending  or  receiving  credit  from  a  party- 
ta-interest. 

Fiimlahlng  of  goods,  services,  or  fncilltlea 
by  ft  party-ln-lntercst. 

Acfjulsition  of  employer  securities  exceed- 
ing til©  new  limitations  (generally  10%  of 
the  assets  of  the  plan ) . 

A  fiduciary  may,  however,  engage  in  cer- 
titiii  otherwise  prohibited  trausai-trons;  he 
mtk}'.  e.g.,  receive  benefits  from  the  plan  so 
long  as  the  benefits  are  consistent  vith  the 
terms  of  the  plan,  permit  loaiis  to  partici- 
pants if  they  generally  benefit  the  plan,  re- 
ceive reasonable  compensation  for  services 
rendered,  etc.  The  list  of  exceptions  to  other- 
wise prohibited  transactions  can  be  expanded 
by  agreement  of  the  Secretaries  of  Laix>r  and 
Trea.^ury  when  to  do  so  would  ( 1 )  be  admin- 
istratively feasible,  (2>  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  plan,  and  (3)  protect  the  rights  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries. 

A  fiduciary  Is  personally  liable  to  the  plan 
for  any  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  while  a  dis- 
qualified person  (who  is  generally  a  party-ln- 
Interest)  Is  subject  to  an  excise  tax  penalty. 
Trusteee  may  allocate  their  responsibilities 
and  other  fiduciaries  may  allocate  or  delegate 
their  responsibilities;  however,  a  fiduciary 
remaios  liable  for  the  illegal  acta  of  a  oo- 
flduciary  if  he  knowingly  participates  in  or 
conceals  such  Illegal  acts. 

Plans  are  protected  against  loss  i)y  reason 
of  fraud  or  dlshwiesty  by  requiring  fidu- 
ciaries who  handle  funds  to  be  bonded. 

PARTICrPATION 

An  employee  benefit  plan  (other  tlian  wel- 
fetfe  plans)  Is  not  to  require  as  a  condition 
of  participation  an  age  greater  than  25  or  a 
period  of  service  longer  than  1  year  (3  years 
for  plans  which  provide  for  Immediate  100% 
Testing)  whichever  is  the  later.  Certain  pen- 
sion plans  may  exclude  from  participation 
employees  who  are  within  5  years  of  normal 
retirement  age.  A  "year  of  service"  is  defined 
as  a  12 -month  period  during  which  the  em- 
ployee has  not  less  than  1.000  hours  of 
employment. 

■VRSTINO NONFOBFETTABLE  BENEFITS 

Every  employee  benefit  plan  (other  than 
a  welfare  plan)  is  to  meet  one  of  three  mla- 
unum  vesting  rules. 

1.  Ten  Year  Service  Rule— 100";,  vesting 
«ft«r  10  years  of  service. 

2.  Graded  15-year  Service  Rule — 25  .;,  vest- 
ing after  6  years  of  service;  then  Br^,  ad- 
ditional vesting  for  each  year  of  service  from 
year  6  through  10.  then  10%  additional  vest- 
ing for  each  year  of  service  from  year  H 
through  year  16,  so  that  an  employee  is  lOO'i 
vested  after  15  years  of  service. 

3.  Rule  of  45— 50S  vesting  alter  5  years 
service  or.  If  later,  when  age  plus  service 
equals  45,  such  percentage  increased  by  10% 
each  year  untU  100 ',;  is  reached;  additionally 
a  participant  under  the  Rule  of  45  must  be 
50  ;;.  vested  after  10  years  of  covered  service. 
3uch  percentage  increasing  by  10%  for  each 
additional  year  of  covered  service,  .so  that 
an  employee  Is  60'.  vested  after  10  years 
and  100%  vested  after  15  years  regardless  of 
his  age. 

A  plan  Is  permitted  to  change  ita  ve.'itlng 
rule  at  any  time  if  a  provision  is  made  that 
accrued  vested  benefits  not  be  reduced  for 
participants  at  the  time  of  change.  In  addi- 
tion, any  participant  with  at  least  5  years  of 
.wrvice  may  elect  to  remain  under  tiie  pre- 
amendiTient  vesting  schedule  with  re=pect  to 
past  and  futiire  benefit  accmals. 

A  year  of  service  for  vesting  piirpot.e3  is 
defined  as  at  least  1,000  hours  of  employ- 
ment in  a  12-month  period.  A  participttnt  is 
to  accrue  benefits  for  each  year  of  participa- 
tion fafter  the  first  year)  in  which  at  least 
1.000  liours  have  been  worked.  A  plan  is  re- 
quired to  meet  one  of  three  benefit  accrual 
rules  except  that  benefits  for  pa."?t  .service 
must  t»e  at  least  one-half  of  tlie  minimum. 

Once  accrued  benefits  become  vested,  they 
caiu.f.t  be  reduced  or  forfeited  on  <icrount 
of  "hud  boy"  claui,e8  or  other  conditions 
(v.l»ti  limited  exceptions*.  A  plan  .n'!St  pro- 
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vide  for  a  "buy-back"  permitting  recapture 
of  forfeited  vested  benefits  (where  vesting  is 
less  than  50%)  If  the  plan  provides  for  such 
forfeiture  when  the  participant  withdraws 
his  own  mandatory  contributions. 

Present  rules  regarding  plans  which  co- 
ordinate with  Social  Security  benefits  are 
changed.  The  benefits  of  a  terminated  par- 
ticipant aie  to  be  calculated  without  taking 
into  account  increases  in  Social  Security 
benefits  after  the  date  he  terminates. 

Another  study  (to  be  completed  within  2 
years)  which  could  impact  on  vesting  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Labor  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  issuing  regulations  to 
Insure  that  employees  imder  Federal  procure- 
ment and  other  contracts  be  protected 
against  forfeiture  of  pension  rights. 

The  Act  requires  that  a  plan  pay  all  bene- 
fits (including  deferred  vested  benefits)  in 
a  Joint  and  survivor  form  at  age  65  or,  if 
earlier,  the  normal  retirement  age  under 
the  plan.  A  pre-retirement  survivor  option 
Is  also  to  be  available  to  participants  attain- 
ing early  retirement  age. 

FUNDING 

All  covered  pension  plans  must  make  an- 
nual minimvun  contributions  equal  to  nor- 
mal T-oat  plus  30  year  (for  single  employer 
plans)  or  40  year  (for  multi-employer  plans) 
amortization  of  unfunded  accrued  liabil- 
ities for  all  plan  benefit^.  Plans  may  amortize 
liabilities  existing  on  the  effective  date  over 
40  years.  Experience  gains  and  losses  are  to 
be  amortized  over  no  more  than  15  years 
ior  single  employer  plans  and  20  years  for 
multi-employer  plans.  An  alternative  method 
for  meeting  the  minimum  funding  standard 
is  provided  for  certain  plans  using  acceler- 
ated funding  methods  which  lead  to  a  high 
degree  of  benefit  security  for  participants. 

An  enrolled  actuary  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  plan  administrator  on  behalf  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  evaluate  the  plan's  funding 
status  (at  least  every  3  years)  and  to  offer  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  required  flgxu-es 
represent  his  best  estimate  of  anticipated  ex- 
perience under  the  plan. 

The  amortization  period  may  Ije  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  certain  condi- 
tions are  met.  The  IRS  may  also  grant  a 
waiver  of  the  funding  requirements  on  a 
year  by  year  basis  (up  to  5  waivers  in  a  15 
year  period)  if  certain  hardship  conditions 
can  be  demonstrated.  A  failure  to  meet  the 
minimum  funding  requirements  may  result 
in  an  excise  tax  being  levied  on  the  employer. 

TEBMINATION    INSURANCE 

There  is  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  Pension  Bieneflt  Guaranty 
Corporation,  to  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  (Chairman).  Treasury,  and  Commerce. 
The  Corporation  is  to  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  vested  benefits  (up  to  $750  a  month) 
to  participants  of  plans  which  terminate. 

A  7-mcmber  Advi-sory  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  U  established. 

Annual  premiums  for  the  first  2  years  are 
to  be  $1  per  plan  participant  for  single  em- 
ployer plans  and  50c  per  plan  participant  for 
multi-employer  plans.  Plans  may  elect  a  sec- 
ond annual  premium  based  on  a  percentage 
of  unfunded  insiu^d  benefits  and  total  In- 
sured benefits,  but  such  premiiim  may  not  be 
less  than  50c  per  participant  for  single  and 
25c  per  participant  for  multi-employer  plans. 

Later,  the  Corporation  may  revise  the  pre- 
mium rates  and  create  new  rates  based  on 
(1)  number  of  participants,  or  (2)  unfunded 
Insured  benefits,  or  (3)  total  Insured  bene- 
fits. Such  revisions  must  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

The  employer  remains  liable  up  to  30';, 
of  net  worth  for  any  unfunded  insured  vested 
benefits  of  a  terminated  plan.  The  Corpora- 
tion is  to  establish  contingent  liability  in- 
surance covering  this  employer  liabilitv. 
Conditions  of  coverage  are  to  be  defined  liy 
the  Corporation  and  include  payment  of 
the  contingent  liability  premium'  for  five 
years.  Coverage  may  be  elected  from  tlie  date 
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of  enactment  with  premiums  set  and  col- 
lected on  a  retroactive  basis.  The  Corpora- 
tion Is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing 
contingent  liability  insurance  through  th» 
insurance  and  banking  industries. 

Employer  liability  Is  to  be  payable  over  t 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  Corporation 
A  lien  with  the  same  effect  as  a  tax  lien  i.- 
Imposed  at  such  time  as  the  emplo'  er  np- 
glecls  or  refuses  to  make  payments  ou 
demand. 

In  the  case  of  a  i-oluutary  termination 
the  "date  of  termination"  agreed  to  ijy  tii< 
employer  and  the  Corporation  Is  the  date  on 
which  the  plan's  benefits  and  assets  are  val- 
ued, the  employer's  liability  is  established 
(but  with  the  net  worth  of  the  employer  de- 
termined up  to  120  days  before  such  date), 
and  the  lien  is  imposed.  The  benefits  guar- 
anteed on  .ouch  date  are  the  vested  benefit: 
under  the  plan  up  to  the  lesser  of  $9,000  pet 
year  or  100%  of  the  high  5-year  compensa- 
tion. 

Benefit  increases  within  5  years  of  a  plan 
termination  are  Insured  20%  for  each  year 
they  were  in  effect  prior  to  termination. 

The  Corporation  must  also  provide  assist- 
ance to  individuals  with  respect  to  evalu- 
ating the  desirability  of  using  various  "port- 
ability provisions"  (e.g.  individual  retirement 
accounts)  under  the  Act. 

INDIVIOUAL  RETIBEMENT  ACCOUNTS 

An  employee  whose  employer  doesn't  hav« 
aiiy  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  sim- 
ilar plan  is  entitled  to  set  up  his  own  plan 

Contributions  up  to  the  lesser  of  15'i;{.  of 
compensation  or  $1,500  may  be  contributed 
to  an  individual  retirement  account,  annu- 
ity, or  bond  program  and  may  be  excluded 
from  the  employee's  gross  taxable  income 
Earnings  on  these  accounts  are  to  be  tax  free 
Distributions  from  such  accounts  becau.se  of 
retirement  after  age  59V2  or  disability  at 
any  age  are  to  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

A  10';.:,  excise  tax  Is  levied  on  premature  dis- 
tributions. 

The  employee  atid  the  trustee  (who  must 
be  a  bank  or  other  qualified  person)  must 
guard  against  the  fund  engaging  in  certain 
prohibited  transactions.  These  plans  may  not 
purchase  life  Insurance,  but  certain  endow- 
ment type  contracts  to  the  extent  of  their 
non-life  insurance  elements  are  permissible 
investments. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  THE  SEU-EMPLOYED 

nie  present  contribution  limit  to  self- 
employed  (HJl.  10)  plans  Is  increased  from 
«2.S00  to  $7,500   (or  lO',;,   of  earned  income 

ifle«si. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BENEFITS  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Pension,  profit-sharing.  403(b)  annuity. 
self-emt»loyed.  and  all  other  tax  qualified 
plans  are  now  subject  to  certain  overall 
benefit  and  contribution  restrictions.  Gen- 
erally, a  pensiojtt  plan  may  iwt  provide  beiie- 
fits  greater  than  $75,000  per  annum.  Con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  an  individual  to  a 
profit-sharing  or  other  defined  contribution 
plan  is  limited  to  the  lesser  of  $25,000  or 
26 '^  of  compensation.  All  plans  of  the  em- 
ployer are  combined  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing tlie  limitations.  A  lower  limit  equivalent 
to  140';(.  of  the  limit  under  one  plan  is  ap- 
plicable when  an  individual  is  a  member  of 
both  a  defined  benefit  and  defined  contribu- 
tion plan.  The  above  dollar  lUnltations  are 
to  be  incieased  with  the  cost  of  living. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Criniinrti  sanctions  may  be  imposed  on 
persons  wlio  wUlfully  violate  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Act  or  who 
use  coercive  force  to  interfere  witli  employee 
rights  uniler  the  Act. 

Violations  of  the  funding  standards  and 
prohibited  transaction  rules  may  result  la 
the  itnpoKition  of  excise  tax  penalties.  A  plan 
may  also  be  disqualified  if  it  doee  not  nwet 
certain  other  requiremen'.^  of  the  Internal 
Revenvie  Code. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or  any  participant  or  beneficiary 
may  bring  a  civil  action  to  enjoin  any  act 
which  violates  any  provision  of  Title  I  and 
to  recover  denied  benefits.  Dollar  assessments 
jind  the  removal  of  fiduciaries  are  but  two 
examples  of  the  types  of  penalties  tliat  may 
fsiilt  from  such  civil  actions. 

EFFECTIVE    OATEi> 

Piuticlpation  and  vesting: 

New  plans,  plan  year  beginning  alter  en- 
iictment. 

Existing  plans,  plan  year  beginning  after 
J2/31/75. 

Accrual  of  certain  supplementary  benefits 
may  be  deferred  until  expiration  of  contract 
but  not  later  than  12/31/80. 

Funding : 

New  plans,  plan  year  beginning  after  en- 
actment. ^ 

Existing  plans,  plan  year  beginning  after 
J2/31/75. 

Collectively  bargained  plans,  at  expiration 
of  contract  but  not  later  than  12/31/80. 

Reporting  and  Disclosures:  1/1/76,  but 
Ijabor  Secretary  to  Issue  regulations  imme- 
diately. 

Fiduciary  Standards:  1/1/75. 

Termination  Insurance : 

Single  employer  plans — 

Benefits  to  be  paid  for  plans,  terminated 
after  6/30/74. 

Employer  liability  and  other  provisions,  on 
enactment. 

Multi-employer  plans  1/1/78,  but  Secretary 
may  use  discretionary  autiiority  to  pay  bene- 
fits before  then. 

Pre-emption  of  State  Laws:  1/1/75. 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts:  l/l   75. 

Limitation  on  Benefits  and  Contribuiion.'^: 
Plan  ye.irs  beginning  1/1/76. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  'j'HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  PU)RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  making  it  a 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence should  not  agree  to  the  recognition 
by  the  European  Security  Conference  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  it 
should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nation.s  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  nation.s  striv- 
ing for  freedom  and  Independence  has 
been  eloquently  stated  many  times  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  Baltic  nations,  its 
people,  and  our  American  citizens  with 
origins  and  relatives  from  this  region, 
have  not  forgotten  the  sovereignty  and 
the  fruits  of  freedom  that  they  once  en- 
joyed and  prospered  under. 

It  is  a  ci-uel  fate  of  history  that  these 
nations  and  their  proud  people,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  their  freedom,  were 
invaded  by  the  authoritarian  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany  and 
eventually  were  forcibly  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  have  dictated  their 
live;;  ever  since. 

Our  Nation,  which  has  been  recognized 
tiuQugliout  the  world  as  a  champion 
fiirhtiiiK  for  fi-cedom  and  independence, 
niuf.{  I  ontiiiue  to  demonstrate  to  the  peo- 
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pte  of  the  world  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  nations  our  firm  de- 
sire and  determination  to  allow  all  peo- 
ple the  choice  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  If  the  United  States  permits  the 
European  Security  Conference  to  adopt 
an  offlcial  act  to  justify  the  Soviet 
Union's  action  of  forcibly  annexing  na- 
tions and  people  into  its  domain,  we  will 
be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples this  Nation  was  founded  on  and 
prospered  imder.  More  importantly,  we 
will  destroy  the  desires  and  motivations 
the  Baltic  people  have  in  their  hopes  to 
regain  the  freedom  and  independence 
they  justly  deserve. 


KISSINGER  MISLEADS 
U.S.  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  plainly  evident  that  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  deceived  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  his  testimony  regarding  a 
Soviet-American  trade  agreement.  Kls- 
.singer's  deception  took  place  last  fall, 
when  he  misled  the  Congi-ess  into  believ- 
ing there  were  assurances  from  top  Soviet 
leaders  when,  in  fact,  he  knew  there  were 
none. 

In  mid-October  Kissinger  informed 
Senator  Jackson  that  a  compromise  had 
been  worked  out  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  October  26,  however,  Kissinger  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  denying  any  such 
compromise.  Kissinger  did  not  bring  this 
letter  forward  at  the  December  3  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In 
fact,  Kissinger's  testimony  led  everyone 
to  believe  that  he  had  received  personal 
assurances  on  the  compromise  from  top 
Soviet  leaders.  Then,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  go  along  with  the  "com- 
promise," Kissinger  put  the  blame  on 
Congress. 

I  am  disgusted  by  Kissinger's  conduct 
in  tills  affair.  Our  Nation  cannot  afford 
a  Seci-etary  of  State  who  misleads  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Following  is  Clark  Mollenhoff 's  column, 
"Watch  on  Washington,"  which  describes 
Kissinger's  deception  in  more  detail: 

I  Prom  the  Kuoxville  News-Sentinel,  Feb.  23, 

1975) 

KissiN«.KR  Is  Charged  with  Mislevjini;  U.S. 

Congress 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  has  virtually  destroyed  his 
credibility  with  Congress  by  "forgetting"  to 
disclose  the  contents  of  a  letter  when  he  was 
testifying  about  a  So\  let-Amerioan  trade 
agreement. 

Following  flat  charges  by  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
sou  (D-Wash.)  and  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
(D-Ill.)  that  Kissinger  "deceived"  and  "mis- 
lead" Congress,  the  Stat*  Department  has 
admitted  that  the  letter  from  Soviet  Foreign 
Minititer  Andri  Gromyko  to  Kissinger  was 
relevant  to  his  testimony  and  "probably 
sliould  have  been  produced  at  that  time." 

Robert  McGloskey  of  the  State  Department, 
liowever,  insists  that  "it  w.is  not  a  deception 
or  an  active  misrepresenfcition." 

(-"Peking  to  put  Kissingf^rs  witlilT  Ittnig  of 
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the  letter  in  the  best  possible  light,  McClos- 
key  declared  that  "it  was  simply  a  sin  of 
omission. 

"Secretary  Kissinger  has  said  he  simply 
forgot  to  mention  the  letter,  and  we  admit 
now  that  It  should  have  been  mentioned," 
McCloskey   said. 

PVT  IT  .\sn>E 

McCloskey  said  that  it  liad  been  Kis.-.invcr's 
intention  lo  call  the  letter  to  the  attention 
of  Jackson  and  others. 

"Although  Henry  said  he  was  goinp  to 
Khow  it  to  Senator  Jackson,  and  that  tiiere 
should  be  a  complete  disclosure  to  Congiess, 
some  of  his  as.sociates  sfild  it  should  nol  ije 
disclosed,"  McCloskey  said. 

McCloskey  said  Kissinger  had  never  )iud 
any  intention  other  than  to  disclose  the 
Grnmyko  letter. 

"He  put  it  a.slde  and  simply  forgot  to  nic.-i- 
tion  it  when  he  was  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,"  McCloskey  said.  "There  was  no 
intent  to  deceive  the  committee." 

Jackson's  staff  points  out  that  the  Gromyko 
letter  directly  contradicted  assurances  that 
Kissinger  bad  given  Jackson  on  a  com- 
promise on  the  1972  Soviet-American  trade 
agreements. 

In  October,  1972,  more  than  70  senators 
introduced  legislation  limiting  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  those  that  permitted  tlieir 
citizens  the  right  and  opportunity  to  emi- 
grate. The  legislation  was  aimed  at  persuad- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  change  Its  policies 
requiring  Soviet  Jews  to  pay  up  to  $30.U(JU  as 
an  education  tax  to  obtain  an  emigration 
visa.  It  wa.s  pointed  out  that  with  Russian 
salaries  averaging  $150  a  month.  emi;j;ratiun 
of  anyone  with  substantial  educatiou  v.ua 
virtuaJly  impossible. 

CHBONOLOCT     OP     EVENTS 

The  importance  of  Kissinger's  deccpiions 
is  pointed  out  by  Jackson's  staff  i:i  tliis 
chronology  of  events: 

October  18,  1974:  In  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  Jackson,  Kissinger  conveyed  assurances 
based  on  discussions  with  Soviet  authorities 
that  harassment  of  visa  applicants  would 
cease  and  that  the  number  of  visas  «,-ouid 
"rise  to  corres^wnd  to  the  uumlier  of  appli- 
cants." 

As  Its  part  of  the  compromise,  Coiigrese 
would  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  trade  bill 
to  conditionally  waive  the  restriction  on 
Most-Pavored-Nation  status. 

October  26,  1974:  Gromyko  hande.i  Ki-> 
.singer  a  letter  which  denied  there  wa.s  any 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  let- 
ter contradicted  the  assurances  that  Kis- 
singer bad  given  Jackson  and  others  m  bis 
October  18  letter.  Kissinger  recognized  it  as 
altering  the  situation  and  had  conversations 
with  hLs  aides  on  the  Importance  of  notify- 
ing Jackson  and  others. 

December  3,  1974:  Kissinger  testified  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  urged  pa.s- 
sage  of  the  trade  bill  with  the  waiver  au- 
thority included,  and  did  not  produce  tne 
October  26  letter  from  Gromyko. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)  asked:  Are 
the  assurances  then  made  from  Mr.  Breziiuev. 
Mr,  Gromyko  and  Mr.  Dorbynin?"  '•Tiiitt  is 
correct,"  Kissinger  replied. 

December  18,  1974:  The  Soviet  News  A^ren- 
cy  Tass  released  the  text  of  the  0*-i  26 
Gromyko  letter  to  Kissinger,  and  the  State 
Department  issued  an  Immediate  statement 
that  ttiis  private  communication  did  not 
cliange  the  understandings  referred  to  in  tiie 
Secretary's  letters  to  Jackson. 

January  14,  1975:  Kissinger  aunuuiK-cd 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wou'd  not  put  into 
force  the  1972  trade  agreements,  and  blamed 
Congress  for  what  he  considered  a  serious 
f^etback  for  Soviet-American  trade  relations. 

Jackson  snapped  back  that  Congress  h-.td 
been  .seeking  a  compromise  in  good  faith  vkiiii 
assurances  irom  Kissinger  that  it  was  aci  (vt- 
able-to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  that  his  witu- 
holding  i)j  the  relevant  letter  was  ni  '.  i-e 
root  of  an.\  misunderstanding. 


"misles  the  congress" 
Stevenson  charged  that  Kissinger  "mlslea 
the  Congress"  into  believing  there  were  as- 
Mirakres  from  top  Soviet  leaders  when  he 
knew  Iheie  wers  none.  "Then,  Instead  of  de- 
fcndlAg  the  U.S  .  Secretary  Kissinger  blamed 
Congress  and  defended  the  Russians," 
b:.^ve^S!on  said 

Tl:e  State  Departiiienl  explanations  that 
Kl£oinger  simply  "forsof  •  to  tell  Congress  was 
incredible  to  both  conservatives  and  liberals 
In  the  Senate  and  House. 

If  it  was  a  deliberate  deception  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  its  importance,  for  it  in- 
volved the  rights  of  millions  of  people  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  trade  arrangements.  If 
Kissinger  had  truly  "/orgotten"  to  produce 
such  a  vital  document  when  testifying,  there 
was  something  dangerously  wrong"  and  hap- 
hazard at}Out  his  diplomatic  system.  In  the 
view  oX  critics  who  now  include  llie  right, 
left  and  center 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  AUTO  EMISSION 
CONTROLS   AT   HIGH   ALTITUDES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

O*"   COLOR.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  wiiich 
would  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  for  more  effective  auto  emis- 
sion controls  at  high  altitudes.  This 
amendment  v.ould  substantially  improve 
the  air  pollution  situation  in  the  urban 
areas  of  the  R'ocky  Mountain  States. 

An  imforeseen  result  of  the  1970  act 
is  that  auto  emissions  in  Denver,  Colo., 
are  50  to  100  percent  greater  than  they 
need  be,  and  at  leasv  five  or  six  other 
major  urban  centers  above  the  4,500-foot 
altitude  level  suifer  the  same  fate.  It  has 
been  shown  that  veliicles  fitted  with  emis- 
sion conti-ol  devices  that  function  effi- 
ciently at  sea  level  i-un  extremely  fuel- 
rich  at  higher  altitudes  and  actually  emit 
up  to  twice  the  amouiit  of  pollutants  that 
a  well-tuned  car  at  .^ea  level  emits.  Low- 
cost  adjustments  in  the  carburetor  and 
ignition  calibrations  of  a  car  can  easily 
eliminate  excessive,  high  altitude  emis- 
sions, yet  such  adjustments  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  1970  act.  For  cities  such 
as  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Alberqueque, 
this  results  in  the  literal  waste  of  millions 
of  gallons  Oi  sjasoline,  and  the  incon- 
gruous situation  whereby  cars  with  emis- 
sion control  devices  emit  more  pollutants 
tlian  tliey  would  without  the  devices.  I 
find  it  highly  ironic  that  several  States, 
including  Colorado,  are  forced  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  accept  more  pol- 
lutants in  the  air  than  they  would  other- 
wise have.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
high-altitude  States  to  meet  Federal  am- 
bient air  standards  if  tlie  devices  required 
to  help  meet  those  standards  actually 
cause  twice  the  pollution,  simply  because 
they  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  proper 
setting  for  the  higher  altitudes. 

My  bill,  aimed  at  eliminating  this  need- 
less pollution  and  waste  of  fuel,  contiiins 
several  important  featuies: 

The  bill  would  require  that  all  motor 
vehicles  and  engines  covered  by  the  1970 
act  ct)mply  with  emission  standards  at 
that  altitude,  un  to  7,000  feet,  at  which 
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the  vehicle  Is  sold  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser. Thus,  under  my  bill,  a  car  at  6,000 
feet  could  inexpensively  be  made  to  emit 
no  more  pollutants  than  a  car  at  sea 
level 

Second,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  direct  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  upon 
the  request  of  a  Governor  of  any  State, 
to  either  himself  authorize  or  allow  desig- 
nated State  agencies  to  authorize  specific 
modifications  of  the  auto  emission  sys- 
tem by  manufacturers  and  dealers  where 
he  determines  that  such  modifications 
are  necessary  to  make  emissions  systems 
comply  with   the  requirements  of  this 
act.  In  the  pa.=^t,  officials  of  the  EPA  have 
been  unsure  of  what  clear-cut  authority 
was  provided  to  them  in  this  area  under 
the   current   law.   Last   November,    the 
EPA  ventured  ahead  and  asserted  their 
authority  in  one  aspect  of  this  situation 
by  ruling  that,  beginning  with  the  1977 
model,  no  cars  may  be  sold  at  high  alti- 
tudes that  have  not  demonstrated  that 
they  meet  emission   standards  at  that 
altitude.  My  bill  would  not  only  under- 
score this  regulation,  but  would  further 
clarify    the    Administrators    authority 
with  regard  to  adjustments  to  be  made 
by  dealers  on  existing  vehicles.  Under 
regulations  which  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  this  bill  would  al- 
low the  manufacturer  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle or  engine  made  after  model  year 
1969  to  provide  to  automobile  dealers, 
upon   request,   the   technical  assistance 
and  equipment  needed  by  the  dealer  to 
make  appropriate  altitude  adjustments 
to  emission  control  systems.  This  retro- 
active measure  will  allow  auto  dealers 
to  correct   improper  adjustments  now, 
and  will  assist  the  average  car  owner 
who  may  not  be  dri\  ing  the  latest  model 
car.  I  feel  that  Uiese  regulated  proce- 
dures insure  sufficient  safeguards  against 
penalties  for  'taiiipering"  with  the  de- 
vices. 

A  third  feature  of  my  bill  provides 
that,  if  a  1-year  susj^ension  of  the  1977 
motor  veliicle  emission  standards — re- 
cently announced  by  EPA — does  go  into 
effect,  the  Administrator  may  then  grant 
States  an  additional  year  to  meet  am- 
bient air  quality  standards.  Fqi-  those 
States  where  the  automobile  accounts  for 
a  preponderant  percentage  of  air  pollu- 
tion, it  is  virtually  impcssible  to  meet 
the  1977  an-  standards  if  the  stricter  au- 
tomobile standards  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  1978. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  autliorize  the 
expendituie  of  $750,000  for  research  on 
high  altitude  emission  problems  and 
their  solution.  These  funds  will  provide 
the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  with  the 
research  knowledge  necessary  to  promul- 
gate meaningful  regulations  on  this 
problem. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  a  sound 
and  vital  lav.-,  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  actions  needed  to  abate  air  pol- 
lution, but  has  also  resulted  in  some  im- 
foreseen consequences  to  high  altitude 
cities.  Tliij  bill  proposes  to  correct  those 
unnecessary  disparities. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking 
the  Commerce  and  Health  Committee 
to  take  this  matter  up  at  the  earliest 
pi-HCticable  date.  In  addition.  I  plan  to 
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offer  this  legislation  again  after  the 
Easter  recess  so  that  the  Members  who 
represent  high  altitude  areas  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation. " 


SAMUEL     WILLIAMS'    ILLUSTRTol.? 
CAREER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEM  ATIV  ES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Bar  Examiners  for  the  State  Bar 
of  California,  Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  will 
be  ending  his  term  of  office  next  month.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  he  deserves  our 
thanks  and  public  recognition  for  the 
great  public  service  he  has  performed  in 
this  capacity  over  the  past  year. 

Mr,  Williams  has  served  the  public 
throughout  his  career,  first  as  a  probation 
officer  in  Los  Angeles,  then  as  deputy  at- 
torney general  for  the  State  of  California, 
and  later  as  staff  attorney  for  the  Mc- 
Cone  Commission,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Governor  of  California  to 
Investigate  the  Los  Angeles  riots  in  196.5. 
His  service  includes  membership  on  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  from  1973  to  the 
present,  serving  as  president  of  that  im- 
portant body  since  last  year.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  District  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
an  active  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Ameiican  Bar  Foundation.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  numerous  other  professional  orga- 
nisations. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- ' 
mittee  of  bar  examiners  since  1971  and 
as  chairman  since  early  last  year.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  administrative 
disciplinary  committee  since  1969  and 
was  chairman  of  the  important  regula- 
tory division  during  1973  and  1974.  Since 
1972,  he  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Bar  Examiners. 

All  members  of  the  California  Bai-,  as 
well  as  the  public,  owe  him  a  great  debt 
for  helping  to  insure  that  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  California  Bar,  both  profes- 
sional and  ethical,  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  maintained.  He  is  an  individual  who 
realizes  the  special  obligations  of  the 
legal  commmaity  toward  the  public.  We 
in  the  legislatiu-e  owe  him  our  heariy 
appreciation.  For,  without  an  active  and 
competent  bar.  the  policies  and  rules  of 
an  ordered  society  for  which  we  stiive 
might  go  unrealized. 

Samuel  Williams  has  dedicated  his  lif? 
toward  the  proper  administration  of 
justice.  He  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
do  jnore  than  required  by  any  office  of 
the  court,  and  has  offered  his  expertise 
and  dedication  in  a  variety  of  efforts  to 
insure  that  our  society  of  laws — of  free- 
doms existing  within  an  oi-derly  society- 
can  continue.  Without  individuals  such 
as  Samuel  Williams,  a  self-regulating  bar 
could  not  exist.  Without  individuals  like 
him.  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  a  great 
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deal  of  time  and  who  are  wlUing  U)  use 
their  substantial  intelligence  and  ex- 
pertise in  behalf  of  the  public  good,  the 
legal  profession  would  be  less  equipped  to 
serve  the  public.  All  of  us  would  suffer. 
We  owe  Samuel  Williams  not  only  our 
gratitude,  but  our  admiration. 


HOMEOWNER  PROTECTION 
PROPOSED 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  today  the  Home- 
owners' Loan  Act  of  1975  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  wholesale  mortgage 
foreclosures  if  the  current  economic  re- 
cession deepens. 

There  are  approximately  35  million 
owner-occupied  one-to-four  unit  homes 
in  this  country  most  of  which  are  mort- 
gaged. These  owner-occupied  dwellings 
represent  the  single  greatest  lifetime  in- 
vestment of  many  families.  Should  pres- 
ent economic  reverses  be  exacerbated, 
thousands  of  low-  and  middle-income 
families  would  suddenly  be  faced  with 
the  loss  of  their  considerable  investment 
and  their  shelter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  needs  of  both  homeowners 
and  the  housing  industry.  The  situation 
before  us  today  is  one  requiring  diligence 
and  foresight.  We  must  enact,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  standby  legislation  wliich 
will  avert  a  crisis  for  homeowners,  not 
react  to  one  when  it  develops. 

The  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1975 
is  just  such  a  bill.  It  re-establishes  au- 
thority to  set  up  the  Homeowner's  Loan 
Corporation — HOLC — if  the  rate  of 
mortgage  foreclosure  on  owner-occupied 
residential  homes  reaches  a  disaster 
point.  The  legislation  defines  this  dis- 
aster point  as  the  point  at  which  the 
national  mortgage  foreclosure  rate 
reaches  a  level  of  one-hsdf  of  1  percent 
on  all  properties.  Such  a  rate  of  fore- 
dosiure  woiild  restilt  in  approximately 
100,000  home  foreclosures  a  year.  As  of 
December  31,  1974,  according  to  the 
quarterly  index  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  tbe  foreclosure 
rate  was  about  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
However,  the  mortgage  delinquency 
rate — the  number  of  individuals  whose 
mortgage  pajnnents  were  in  arrears  and 
who  were  in  danger  of  foreclosure — was 
estimated  to  be  approaching  1.5  percent. 

In  view  of  this  situation  and  the  con- 
tinuingly  downward  trend  of  the  econ- 
omy, it  is  important  that  safeguards  be 
taken.  Standby  legislation  setting  up 
the  HOLC,  should  it  be  necessary,  is  the 
most  desirable  approach. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  thou- 
sands of  families  lost  their  homes  tmtil 
the  Federal  Qovemment  stepped  In, 
establishing  the  HOLC.  In  its  18  years 
of  existence,  1933  to  1951,  it  helped  over 
800,000  families  save  their  homes.  More- 
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over,  because  the  HOLC  financed  Its 
own  operations  by  issuing  federally  guar- 
anteed securities,  it  cost  the  taxpayers 
nothing.  In  fact,  when  the  HOLC  ceased 
functioning,  it  had  accumulated  a  net 
profit  of  over  $14  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  HOLC,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill,  would  do  three 
things:  first,  it  would  help  persons  who 
are  imemployed  and  whose  incomes  have 
been  significantly  reduced,  pay  their 
mortgages  for  a  period  of  up  to  18 
months;  second,  it  would  give  the  HOLC 
the  authority  to  buy  home  mortgages  in 
danger  of  foreclosure  and  refinance  them 
over  a  30-year  period  at  a  6  percent 
interest  rate;  and  finally,  it  would  em- 
power the  HOLC  to  assist  certain 
homeowners  whose  homes  have  already 
been  foreclosed  in  regaining  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  Informed  us  that  the 
present  rate  of  unemployment  is  8.2 
percent — more  than  7  niillion  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  In  some  industries  and 
sections  of  the  coimtry  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  exceeds  25  percent.  Regret- 
tably, there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  this 
deplorable  state.  I  can  not  stand  idly 
by  when  the  potential  for  widespread 
devastation  is  so  great.  Therefore,  I  come 
before  you  today,  urging  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  enthusiastic  support  to  this 
measure  whose  only  purpose  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  darker  days. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  bearing 
the  already  heavy  burden  of  today's  eco- 
nomic woes.  Let  us  not  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties by  refusing  to  anticipate  fore- 
seeable ills  with  proven  solutions  right 
at  hand. 


COMMENTS  FROM  THE  LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOiniNAL  AS  TO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL AcnvmES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KKMTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  proposed  House  Resolution  239,  I 
now  respectfully  ask  that  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  strongly  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  the  schedtiled  re- 
cess in  March. 

The  attitude  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  is  stated  very  well  by  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Coiurler- 
Joumal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  P.  E.  Merkel,  of  Louisville. 
YouB  Tax  Rebate  Wnx  Bs  a  Little  Latb 
This  Session 

It's  all  very  weU  for  Senator  MondaI«  to 
ask  why  the  Senate  may  have  to  drop  the 
antl-recesslon  tax  bUl  and  begin  a  two-week 
holiday  on  Marcb  21.  He's  biased.  He  Isn't 
running  for  president,  teaching  a  university 
course  back  home,  running  a  real  estate 
agency  or  even  very  adept  at  clocking  the 
progress  of  stewardesses  up  a  crowded  air- 
liner aisle — the  activities  that  set  congress- 
men apart  fr<xn  most  ordinary  beings. 

It's  the  grinds  in  Congress  with  their  nar- 
row focus  on  the  nation's  laws,  world  peace 
and  domestic  economy,  who've  put  us  where 
we  are. 

What  do  the  Mondales  of  this  society  know 
of  the  beauty  of  a  Las  Vegas  desert  night,  the 
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charm  of  a  taxlcab  race  up  Miami  Beach,  or 
the  stirring  cries  of  a  Bahamian  bellboy 
who's  Just  learned  how  congressmen  tip?  No 
poetry  like   that  in   the   Mondale   world. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell  once  explained  bis 
own  classy  resort-hopping  as  the  fulfillment 
of  his  constituents'  dreams.  They  felt  good, 
he  said,  knowing  that  someone  from  the 
ghetto  had  it  made.  Similarly,  the  rest  of  us 
should  get  a  vicarious  thrm  out  of  a  Con- 
gress which  began  Its  year  late,  marked  time 
for  a  fortnight  In  February  and  is  really 
rushing  just  now  to  prepare  for  the  Marcb 
recess.  And  such  thrUls  will  come  regularly, 
as  Congress  takes  10  days  for  Memorial  Day, 
11  for  the  Fourth,  the  entire  month  of  Au- 
gust and  four  or  five  other  holidays  this  year. 

This  nation  Is  cletu-ly  safer  with  its  legis- 
lators well-rested,  with  little  more  to  worry 
about  than  Blue  Tuesdays  and  charter  mem- 
berships m  the  "Thank  God  It's  Thursday" 
club. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

cv  nxQrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  15  marks  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  fotmding  of  the  American  Legion. 
Delegates  from  the  First  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forte  founded  the  Legion  on 
March  15,  1919.  in  Paris,  France.  The 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  states : 

For  God  and  country  we  associate  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes: 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  and  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve 
the  memories  and  Incidents  of  our  associa- 
tions in  the  great  wars;  to  Inculcate  a  sense 
of  Individual  obligation  to  the  community. 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  wlU  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  belpf\ilnes8. 

The  members  of  the  American  Legion 
have  been  successful  in  making  their 
noble  ideals  become  a  working  resdlty, 
and  through  these  efiforts,  the  American 
Legion  has  maintained  the  high  stand- 
ards it  set  for  itself  56  years  ago  in  Paris. 
This  is  indeed  a  proud  accomplishment. 
Legionnaires  all  over  the  country  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  sponsoring  and 
conducting  activities  featuring  commu- 
nity service,  youth  development,  and 
educational  advancement. 

Sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops,  4-H 
clubs.  Boys'  State  and  Boys'  Nation  are 
all  included  in  the  Legion's  program  of 
youth  development.  The  Legion  also  con- 
ducts an  annual  national  high  school 
oratorical  contest  and  the  winxm  re- 
ceives a  college  scholarship.  Tlie  purpose 
of  the  contest  is  to  Inspire  a  deeper 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  high  school  students. 

The  Legion  has  long  been  active  In 
seeing  out  resources  to  aid  students  in 
advancing  their  education.  An  annuaDj 
revised  handbook  published  as  a  part  <tf 
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tlie  American  Legion's  educatlou  and 
scholarship  progrram,  containing  sources 
of  career  and  scholarship  Information 
for  not  only  children  ol  veterans,  but  for 
all  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating  this 
56th  anni\  ersary  of  tlie  founding  of  the 
American  Legion,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  continuing  dedication  of  the 
Legion  to  the  adjustment  of  the  v^eterans 
to  civilian  life,  restoring  his  health  and 
usefulness  to  society,  maintaining  his 
dignity,  and  assming  the  welfare  cf  the 
veteran's  widow  and  chUdien. 

The  American  Legion  admirablj- 
served  the  veterans  of  our  wars  with  its 
sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  By  thus  serving  the 
veteran,  the  Legion  serves  America,  for 
our  men  and  women  returning  to  Amer- 
ican communities  from  military  service 
face  special  problems  and  pressures.  In 
addition,  financial  aid  to  former  service 
men  and  women  increases  their  opportu- 
nities to  contribute,  in  turn,  to  their 
commimities  and  to  America. 

The  dedicated  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  have  not  only  protected  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  abroad,  but  have 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  our  Nation  at  home.  On  this  56th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Amei-- 
Ican  Legion,  I  congratulate  the  Legion- 
naires of  Illinois  and  all  over  the  Nation 
on  their  magnificent  record  and  extend 
my  best  wislies  for  their  success  as  they 
continue  their  outstanding  record  of 
service. 


KOSSUTH  DAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  more  than  love  Is  needed  to  main- 
tain a  free  society.  Let  America,  and  aU 
the  free  WM-Id,  guard  well  their  Ubertjr 
lest  it  melt  away  imder  the  glare  of  those 
who  would  enslave  us. 
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EVAN3  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  PRO 
\TDE  JOBS  AND  AID  RAILROADS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   JJEW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  Hungarlan-Ameilcan 
friends,  and  all  of  America,  in  celebrat- 
ing Kossuth  Day.  Lajos  Kossuth  was  an 
editor  and  public  leader  in  Hungary  dur- 
ing the  mid- 19th  century.  He  struggled 
for  the  independence  of  his  mbtherland 
from  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  when 
Hungary  declared  her  independence. 
Kossuth  became  head  of  the  fledging 
government. 

Though  Hungarj-  was  eventually  re- 
conquered, the  efforts  of  Kossuth  and 
his  fellows  forced  the  Austrians  to  make 
Hungary  an  equal  partner  in  the  empire, 
thus  the  formation  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bnplre.  Kossuth,  himself,  fled  to 
the  United  States  where  he  received  a 
hero's  welcome. 

Kossuth  Day  1=;  celebrated  by  Hun- 
garians everywhere  as  a  sjTnbol  of  the 
Hungarian  love  of  liberty.  This  love  Is 
Ironic  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs In  Hungaiy.  Itself.  Once.  In  1956 
freedom-lovln?  Hungarians  tried  to 
break  the  chains  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion, but  this  gallant  effort  went  for 
nought. 

Let  us  all  pau.-'?  in  honoring  the  mem- 
oi-y  of  Lajos  Kossuth,  and  remember  the 
wretched  plight  of  Hungary  In  our  age. 
Hungarj-'s  111  fortime  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  all  freedom -loving  peoples 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
both  provide  needed  jobs  to  our  unem- 
ployed workers  and  assistance  of  a  spe- 
cific nature  to  oiu-  railroads. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Emergency 
Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  an  additional  $500 
million  for  the  purpose  of  employing  for 
1  year  more  than  50,000  maintenance  of 
way  workers  to  rehabihtate  railroad 
track  and  roadbeds  through  the  Nation. 
As  others  have  pointed  out  before,  our 
railroads  are  a  vital  lifeline  connecting 
businesses  and  consumers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Nation.  Our  railroads  serve  over 
45,000  communities  across  the  country, 
handle  60  percent  of  shipments  by 
manufacturers,  and  transport  70  percent 
of  our  coal  which  is  used  domestically. 
But  the  lifeline  is  suffering  from  a 
serious  case  of  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
Most  railroads  are  now  restricted  to 
reduced  rates  of  speed,  many  as  low  as 
10  miles  per  hour,  because  of  dangerous 
and  poorly  maintained  track  conditions. 
Reports  filed  by  the  railroads  with  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  reveal 
that  last  year  alone,  43  railroads  deferred 
maintenance  projects  in  the  amoimt  of 
$2.6  billion. 

The  resTolt  of  this  deferral  has  not  only 
been  slower  runs  on  the  lines,  but  over 
5.500  train  accidents  during  the  10-year 
period  from  1963  to  1972  due  to  broken 
rails. 

Duiing  1973  alone,  3,800  train  acci- 
dents occun-ed  which  were  attributed  to 
track  defects. 

Just  as  it  is  clear  that  oiu*  railroads 
need  track  upgrading,  so  It  is  also  obvious 
that  our  unemployed  workers  need  jobs. 
Unemployment  in  Indiana  surpasses  the 
national  average  of  8.2  percent,  with  a 
rate  of  9.1  percent— nearly  a  full  per- 
centage point  more. 

Indiana  is  not  alone  in  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  a  higher  than  aver- 
age imemployment  rate.  Twenty-five 
other  States  are  similarly  above  average, 
Tlae  program  I  am  proposing  would 
not  be  make-work,  which  so  many  tax- 
payers justifiably  find  objectionable. 
This  work  is  needed  in  order  to  bring  life 
back  into  our  railroads.  In  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral Rail  Administration  estimates  that 
$685  million  could  be  used  for  thi.^  em- 
ployment in  1  year  alone. 

To  avoid  any  cliance  that  a  railroad 
would  receive  assistance  which  it  does 
not  require,  the  bill  contains  a  caveat, 
and  that  is  tliat  no  railroad  moy  receive 
assistance  under  my  bill  if  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  that  this 


Federal  aid  will  take  tlie  place  of  other 
railroad  funds  in  connection  with  work 
that  could  otherwise  be  performed  by  tlie 
carrier.  In  other  words,  if  a  raihoad  i.s 
financially  healthy,  and  has  the  dollais 
to  perform  the  maintenance  work,  no 
Federal  a.ssistance  for  employment  of 
maintenance  workers  v,ou]d  be  available 
to  it. 

The  bill  aL«o  provides  for  a  loan  jno- 
grara  in  the  amount  of  $2  billion  at  3- 
percent  interest  to  enable  the  railroads 
to  purchase  tlie  necessary  materials  for 
the  track  upgrading,  such  as  crossties 
rails,  and  the  like. 

I  understand  that  this  amount  can  be 
allocated  from  funds  currently  ear- 
marked for  tiansportation  pmposes,  so 
that  the  loan  program  would  not  heap 
additional  budget  deficits  over  the  defi- 
cits we  already  have. 

I  believe  my  bill  is  a  good  idea.  I  am 
not  wedded  to  all  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  and  would  gladly  con- 
sider modifications  in  keeping  with  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is  to  get  our 
railroads  moving  and  our  workers  on 
jobs. 

I  am  inserting  below  the  text  of  tlie 
bill  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  4850 
A  bill  to  provide  employment  opportiiuHles 
for  unemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
soris  and  to  promote  safe  and  efficient  .serv-- 
ice  by  rail,  and  for  other  purposes 
Ce  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb&t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Rail  Maintenance 
Improvement  and  Employment  Act  of  1975". 
Sec.  2.  Section  601  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment   and   Training   Act   of   1974   Is 
amended  by  striking  out  $2,500,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  The  Emergency  Jobs  and  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  Title  IV. 
"TITLE  IV— EMERGENCY  RAIL 
EMPLOYMENT 
'Sec.  401.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  notwithstanding  any  provisions  to  the 
contrary,  is  authorized  from  funds  appro- 
priated and  made  available  under  this  title 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  common 
carriers  engaged  In  transportation  by  rail- 
road, as  defined  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(46  VS.C.  J  61),  for  wages  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  programs  and  projects  to  maintain 
and  Improve  their  rights-of-way  and  struc- 
tures, including  mainline  tracks,  side  tracks, 
adjacent  thereto,  roadbed,  culverts,  fills,  tun- 
nels and  other  structures. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financUl 
assistance  for  any  program  or  project  imder 
this  title  only  upon  application  by  the  carrier 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  or  project 
under  this  title  unless  it  is  determined 
under  regulations  or  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  program  or  project  (1) 
wiU  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  cui- 
rently  employed  workers  (Including  partial 
displacement  such  as  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  overtime  work  or  wages  or  employment 
benefits) ,  and  (2)  wUl  not  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  for  other  funds  in  con- 
nection with  work  that  could  otherwise  be 
performed  by  the  carrier  during  the  12 
uioutiis  following  application  by  the  carrier. 

■■(i)  AU  pei'£0tui  employed  under  the  pro- 
c'.-xia  or  project  shall  be  considered  em- 
plo:  ces  of  the  carrier  working  under  any  np- 
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plicable  labor  contracts  and  subject  to  the 
same  managerial  control  as  all  existing  em- 
ployees of  the  carrier:  Provided  however, 
Tii&t  persons  employed  under  such  program 
or  project  shaU  not  attain  Interests  entitled 
to  protection  or  the  imposition  of  protective 
arrangements  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  UJ5.C.  §  6)  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  Title  I  shall  apply 
as  to  eligibility:  Provided  hotcever.  That  to 
t^e  extent  the  carrier  had  employees  on  fur- 
lough at  the  date  of  enactment,  such  em- 
ployees shall  be  first  employed. 

"(f)  Persons  employed  under  such  pro- 
gram or  project  shall  receive  benefits  and  be 
paid  wages  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
applicable  labor  agreements  existing  between 
the  railroad  applicants  and  the  Railroad  La- 
bor Brotherhoods  at  the  time  funds  author- 
ized by  paragraph   (a)   are  expended. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  require  reports  or 
by  other  means  insure  that  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  title  Is  expended  by  the 
carrier  consistent  with  its  application. 

"Sec.  402.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $500,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  403  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  conmion 
carriers  engaged  in  transportation  by  rail- 
roads, as  defined  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  S  51),  to  be  tised  for  equipment, 
materials,  and  suppUes  necessary  for  reha- 
bilitating, maintaining,  and  improving  their 
rights-of-way  and  structures,  including 
mainline  tracks,  side  tracks  adjacent  thereto, 
roadbed,  culverts,  fills,  ttmnels,  and  other 
structures.  The  maturity  date  of  any  loan 
Including  all  extensions  and  renewals  there- 
of, shall  not  be  later  than  thirty  years  from 
its  date  of  issuance. 

"(b)  Any  loan  by  the  Secretary  imder  this 
Act  shall  be  made  within  1  year  of  enact- 
ment; shall  not  be  terminated,  canceled,  or 
otherwise  revoked;  and  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  such  load  complies  fully  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Before  making  any  loan  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  must  consider  wheth- 
er the  prospective  borrower  is  responsible 
tind  whether  adequate  provision  will  be 
made  for  repaying  the  loan.  The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  loan  under  this  Act  imless 
he  finds  that: 

(1)  the  loan  Is  needed  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons; 

(2)  the  loan  will  provide  funds  for  needed 
rehabilitation,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  railroads;  and 

(3)  the  activity  to  be  financed  will  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  rail  (derations. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  rules  kdA 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

"(e)  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged 
the  borrowers  shall  not  be  more  than  3  per 
centum  per  annum.  The  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  may  not  exceed 
(2,000,000,000. 

"(f)  Loans  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  be  for  programs  and  projects  to  be 
performed  by  the  carrier  during  the  12 
months  following  the  carrier's  application." 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  25 
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of  Iowa,  the  following  amendment  to 
H.R.  25,  when  it  comes  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

The  following  amendment  is  set  forth 
to  qualify  for  the  necessary  time  to  be 
considered  when  H.R.  25  is  considered 
on  the  fioor  of  tlie  House : 

Page  294,  line  21,  strike  the  words:  "bound- 
aries of  any  national  forest ",  and  insert  the 
I'^Uowing:     "the   National   Forest   System,". 


JAMES  J.  MASEK 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I 
plan  to  offer,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Bloxjin 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl'CTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  genuine  pleasures  of  public  service 
is  meeting  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  serving  the  needs 
of  other  people.  Occasionally,  the  efforts 
of  these  individuals  manage  to  find  their 
way  Into  the  headlines.  More  frequently, 
however,  these  men  and  women  labor 
in  relative  obscm-ity — their  reward  be- 
ing, not  the  roar  of  the  crowd,  but  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 

One  such  person,  who  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  is  Mr.  James  J. 
Masek  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Masek 
retired  on  March  1,  1975,  after  40  years 
of  teaching  in  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system.  During  12  of  these  years, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  social 
studies  departments  at  Lincoln  and  Lin- 
coln West  High  Schools.  As  an  educator, 
Mr.  Masek  endeared  liimself  both  to  the 
hundreds  of  students  he  taught  and  the 
community  he  served.  The  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  an  edu- 
cator is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for 
24  years  he  was  continuously  reelected  to 
serve  on  the  Cuyahoga  Heights  Board 
of  Education.  For  9  of  those  jears,  he 
served  as  board  president. 

One  would  think  that  40  years  as  a 
teacher  and  educational  administrator 
would  be  service  enough  for  any  one 
man.  But  James  Masek  is  no  ordinary 
man.  In  addition  to  his  educational  re- 
sponsibilities, Mr.  Masek  served  38  years 
as  news  editor  of  the  Neighborhood  News, 
and  27  years  as  suburban  correspondent 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Among 
his  many  other  civic  duties,  Mr.  Masek 
was  for  10  years  civil  defense  director 
of  Cuyahoga  Heights,  secretary  of  the 
charter  review  committee,  chairman  of 
the  Newburgh  Heights  war  memorial 
committee,  and  president  of  the  south- 
east air  pollution  committee. 

Mr.  Masek  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing World  War  H  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  His  tour  of  duty  included  23 
months  of  combat  aboard  the  USS  Cat- 
skill  which  was  involved  in  the  invasions 
of  Okinawa  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  was  a  recipient  of  three  battle  stars. 

Mr.  Masek  was  awarded  outstanding 
citizenship  awards  in  1948  and  again  in 
1970  by  tlie  Blazek  Post  for  his  services 
to  his  community  and  its  schools.  He  has 
recently  been  recognized  by  Thomas  R 
Ferguson,  auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
for  outstanding  community  service. 

James  Masek  never  found  himself  be- 
ing written  about  in  the  newspaper  head- 
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lines  or  being  talked  abotU  on  tiie  local 
news  programs.  He  labored  on  behalf  of 
his  community,  as  most  Americans  do, 
under  the  veil  of  anonymity.  Tb  those 
who  meet  him,  to  those  he  taright,  and 
to  tliose  with  who.n  he  woikcri,  James 
Masek,  however,  vas  someone  .'peciar. 
His  life  and  his  v.ork  are  typicpi  exam- 
ples of  what  has  made  this  coimtry 
strong.  As  a  Clevelander.  I  can  say  with 
pride  that  I  represent  him.  I  wish  to  join 
with  his  family,  neighbors,  and  friends  in 
expressing  my  gi-atitude  upon  his  retire- 
ment for  his  efforts  on  behaU  of  and  his 
contributions  to  Cleveland.  Somehow, 
however,  I  suspect  men  like  James  Masek 
never  really  do  retire;  they  just  find  new 
problems  to  tackle. 


THE  GEORGIA  POWER  PROJECT: 
A  STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIALISM- 
PART  n 


HON.  LARRY  McDOKALD 

OF   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  presenting  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  report  on  the  Georgia 
power  project,  one  of  the  most  active 
gi'oups  using  the  energy  crisis  as  an 
organizing  tool  to  promote  Marxist 
socialism  in  this  country. 

Georgia  Powtm  Phoject  Cali  s  fou 
"Municipalization" 

In  1974  the  Georgia  Power  Project  came 
up  with  a  new  euphemism  for  a  socialist 
takeover  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company, 
"municipalization."  A  GPP  brochure  states: 

".  .  .  Georgia  Power  has  said  It  wUI  ask 
for  increases  every  year  for  the  next  five 
years,  and  the  Project  needs  to  be  there.  It 
must  spread  the  word  about  utility  abuses 
and  how  people  can  fight  the  power  monop- 
oly. The  Project  has  new  Initiatives  In 
mind  .  .  . 

"One  exciting  new  initiative  is  municipali- 
zation. The  Project  is  currently  researching 
the  possibility  of  a  municlpally-owiied  power 
system  for  the  City  of  Atlanta.  Such  a  system 
appears  to  have  the  following  advantages: 
(1)  lower  cost  of  money;  (2)  availability  of 
revenues  for  rate  reduction,  tax  relief,  or 
expanded  city  services;  (3)  recapture  of  reve- 
nues from  MARTA's  electric  subways:  (4) 
retention  of  revenues  from  nonresidents'  use 
of  electricity  within  the  city;  (5)  local  con- 
trol of  the  system  and  its  policies." 

One  can  imagine  how  attractive  such  a  pro- 
posal might  seem  to  certain  city  officials — 
new  city  Jobs  to  aUocate  as  patronage,  new 
contracts  to  let — opportunities  for  union 
organizing,  too. 

The  GPP  has  said,  "We  must  continue  our 
work  into  alternative  financial,  management, 
worker  and  consumer  arrangements  for  the 
Company.  It  is  not  enough  to  expose,  de- 
nounce and  vilify  the  Company,  we  need  to 
have  something  to  offer  besides  rhetoric." 

One  such  "alternative" — alternative  to  the 
free  enterprise  system,  that  is — was  revealed 
in  a  lawsuit  in  Federal  District  Coiu-t  in  At- 
lanta, filed  by  the  Power  Project  and  its 
closely  affiliated  ally,  the  Great  Speckled 
Bird. 

This  court  action,  being  handled  by  the 
GPP's  National  Lawyers  Guild  friends,  seek 
to  establish  In  the  courts  a  new  constitu- 
tional right,  a  right  certainly  never  foreseen 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  Claiming  that  the 
Georgia  Power  Company,  since  It  is  a  state 
regulated  utUity,  acts  under  color  of  state 
law,  the  GPP  concludes.  •This  means  that 
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Crc-org!a  Power  must  act  In  accordaQce  with 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  cannot  de- 
prive any  customer  of  electricity  . . .  without 
due  process  of  law."  The  GPP  lawyers  further 
i>aM  their  claim  on  42  U.S.C.  1 1983  "which 
prohibits  anyone  'acting  under  color  of  stato 
taw'  from  depriving  'any  person  of  life,  lib- 
■prty  or  property  vrithout  due  process  of 
law." " 

This  Is  another  ploy  in  the  effort  to  bank- 
rupt the  utility.  The  necessity  of  holding 
full  legal  hearings  before  cutting  off  service 
U>  those  who  do  not  pay  their  bills  would 
cost  the  utility  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  In  legal  fees,  plus  losses  while  ihe 
proceedings  were  underway. 

Analysis  would  indicate  that  ultimatgiy  the 
M^u-xlats  and  Marxist-Leninists  of  the  Geor- 
i^ia  Power  Project  will  assert  that  consumers 
have  a  "constitutional"  right  to  free  elec- 
tricity In  a  completely  socialist  society — a 
condition  which  socialists  usually  cmI 
communism. 

Recently  one  of  the  Georgia  Power  Project 
lawyers,  David  Schllssel.  has  been  quoted  as 
denying  the  fact  that  the  Project  is  socialist. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Schllssel  has  not  read  the  Power 
Project's  1974  position  paper  of  any  of  the 
literature  produced  during  the  past  two  and 
*  half  years  In  which  the  GPP  statement  of 
principles  clearly  states  the  socialist  politics 
.lud  intentions  of  the  group. 

Perhaps  he  has  not  read  the  section  of  the 
position  paper  which  says: 

".  .  .  We  need  to  be  up-front  about  our 
politics  and  beliefs,  but  uon-sectariau  in  our 
approach." 

And  perhaps  Mr.  Schllssel  and  his  comrades 
ia  the  Georgia  Power  Project  would  like  to 
explain  the  elaborate  interlocking  associa- 
tions and  alliances  that  it  has  made  with  the 
Maoists  of  the  Stop  the  Coal  Coalition,  with 
a-ssorted  communist  factions  like  the  October 
I  eague.  with  the  National  lawyers  Guild  and 
the  gray  shadowy  complex  of  the  Institute 
tcr  Policy  Studies  and  Its  southern  satellite. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  for  being  "up-front" 
ai>o>it  the  Institute  for  Southern  Studies; 
and  the  leadership  role  It  has  played  In  form- 
ing the  theoretical  planning  of  GPP  strate- 
gies 

■nie  Institute  for  Southern  Studies'  sneer- 
ing remarks  about  the  energy  shortage  rep- 
resenting "the  decay  of  stale  ptHltical  and 
economic  Ideologies"  also  are  not  up-front. 
Perhaps  the  arrogant  Ideologues  of  the  "new 
order"  reaUze  that  opten  condemnation  of 
the  American  republic  and  the  free  enter- 
prise would  reveal  their  true  biases  and  lose 
them  support. 

THE   iNSTrrim   roa   sotrruEBN   stc7du:s   and 

THK    GEOBCIA    POWEa    PKOJECT 

Dropping  its  pretense  to  non-partisanship 
with  Its  friends  In  the  Atlanta  radical  com- 
munity, the  ISS  placed  a  want  ad  In  the 
Great  Speckled  Bird  on  October,  1972,  which 
read: 

"Institut«  tar  Southern  Studies,  a  radicsl 
research  organization,  needs  volunteers  to  re- 
<*fcarch  mihtary  pending  and  corporate 
power  structures  in  the  South.  .  ,  . 

lu  Its  position  paper,  "The  Fight  Against 
the  Georgia  Power  Company,"  the  Power 
Project  admitted  that  its  success  was  In  lai]{« 
part  due  "to  the  resources  of  the  Institute 
lor  Southern  Studies  lu  Atlanta." 

ISS  staffers  who  have  worked  In  the  Powiv 
Project  Include  Sue  Thrasher;  Bob  HaU,  edi- 
tor of  the  ISS  journal.  Southern  Kxpoeure; 
Jim  Tramel;  Leah  Wise  and  Stephanie 
Coffin. 

In  an  editorial  In  the  Summer/Pall  i&«ii« 
111  1973  of  Southern  Exposure,  ISS  stated : 

"There  are  some  remarkable  parallels  be- 
tween the  Watergate  scandals  and  the  energy 
crisis — the  two  biggest  front-page  stories  In 
recent  months.  Both  are  the  politics  of  fear 
skiid  Intimidation. . . . 

"But  the  Watergate  and  energy  crisis  need 
liot  foe  depressing  eq>erience«.  On  the  coa- 
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trary,  they  represent  the  decay  of  stale  polit- 
ical and  economic  ideologies,  the  crumbling 
of  systems  which  have  failed  to  provide  real 
'order'  or  to  satisfy  real  'demands.'  There  is 
tremendous  opportunity  for  people  with 
imagination  and  organizational  know-how  to 
flu  the  resulting  vacuum  with  alternative 
systems  and  styles. . . . 

"One  of  the  best  places  ve  know  of  for  or- 
ganlzUig  around  alternatives  is  the  electric 
utility  Industry,  a  'natiu-al'  monopoly  that  Is 
closely  linked  with  the  energy  crisis  and 
with  control  of  southern  economic  develop- 
ment by  a  few  northern  banks.  Everybndy 
hates  their  local  power  company,  but  few 
realize  the  incredible  sums  of  money  that 
public  oivnership  of  these  companies  could 
yield  for  community  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  re- 
vive .some  of  the  populist  slogans  and  chan- 
nel that  feeling  people  have  of  not  being 
in  control  of  anything  into  a  campaign 
around  public  control  of  utilities — and  then, 
maybe,  the  railroads,  and  then. . . ." 

It  will  be  obvious  to  even  the  mast  naive 
person  that  these  radical  manipiUators  have 
been  working  to  fulfill  their  goals.  It  is  up 
to  an  informed  public  to  stop  Uiem. 

Mr.  McEKDNALD  of  Georgia.  The  fol- 
lowing statement.s  have  been  compiled 
from  GPP  iiandouts,  brochures,  and  pub- 
lic position  papers: 

We  are  socialists,  working  toward  a  time 
when  the  Company  will  be  run  and  managed 
by  its  workers  and  consumers. — Power  Poll- 
tics  newsletter. 

We  believe  that  the  long  term  solution  to 
the  problems  now  facing  us  in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution  and  consumption  of  energy 
to  be  soclaliam — direct  worker  and  consumer 
control  of  the  energy  industries  which  domi- 
nate our  life  and  society. — Georgia  Power 
Project,  1973. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  poUtlcal  struggle 
in  the  coming  years  Is  undoubtedly  going 
to  be  the  production,  distribution  and  use 
of  energy  in  this  country  and  the  world. 
Socialists  must  begin  to  make  themselves 
a  part  of  the  struggles  goUig  on  around  the 
question  of  power  and  energy.  Sane,  intelli- 
gent policies  and  action  around  this  issue 
can  help  make  socialism  a  viable  alternative 
In  American  life  in  the  next  few  years. 

•  ••••. 
The  Company  and  their  attorneys  began 

making  innuendos  about  our  socialist  pro- 
gram. ...  To  these  charges  and  others  (like 
radio  interviewers)  we  responded  bv  affirm- 
ing oiu-  soctallst  Intentions. 

*  •  •  •  • 
Most  of  all  we  need  to  organize  more  and 

more  people.  We  need  to  be  up-front  about 
our  politics  and  beliefs,  but  non-sectarian 
In  otir  approach.  ...  We  mtist  be  willing 
to  work  with  people  of  very  different  back- 
grounds and  orientation  so  that  the  total 
effort  can  be  more  successful.  We  must  learn 
patience  and  discipline. — Georgia  Power 
Project  position  paper,  "The  Fight  Against 
the  Georgia  Power  Company,"  1974. 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  the  House  will  be 
considering  emergency  farm  legislation 
In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  somewhat  the 
problems  facing  this  country  In  agri- 
culture. 
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In  an  effort  to  convey  to  my  colleague.s 
just  what  the  effect  of  our  economy  and 
soaring  inflation  Is  having  jn  our  Na- 
tion's farmers,  I  am  Insert!  ig  two  arti- 
cles which  I  believe  portray  some  of  the 
realities  of  farm  life.  C'ur  Nation's 
farmers  were  truly  the  first  hit  by  in- 
creased costs  for  production  and  we  can 
no  longer  tm-n  away  from  a  problem 
which  today  has  reached  disastrous 
proportions. 

The  two  articles  follow : 
|f'rom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  15.  197f>| 
No  Jor  ON  THE  Farm 
(By  David  M.  Skoloda) 

Mr.  nad  Mrs.  James  Herison  are  entering 
their  third  winter  of  economic  crisis  on  their 
200  acre  dairy  farm  about  10  miles  north- 
west of  Kewaunee. 

The  outlook  for  them  and  thousands  of 
other  dairy  farmers  in  the  state  is  not  bright. 
Barring  government  intervention,  milk 
prices  me  due  to  fall  In  early  1976  even 
though  prices  already  are  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. With  supply  lines  choked  with 
manufactured  products  and  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  dropping,  there  is  little  reason  for 
optimism  for  rapid  recovery  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry that  Is  the  basis  of  the  Wisconsiu 
agricultural  economy. 

The  Herfsons'  problems  started  two  years 
ago,  when  wet  weather  hindered  their  crop 
production  and  left  them  short  of  feed  for 
their  cattle.  They  sold  22  head  in  late  1972 
and  had  72  remaining. 

More  recently,  they  reduced  their  herd  to 
55  adult  females  to  conserve  on  costly  feed. 

Mrs.  Herison  took  a  Job  last  year  at  an 
Algoma  woodworking  company  to  help  with 
family  finances  but  she  was  laid  off  just 
before  Thanksgiving.  While  she  was  working, 
all  the  returns  from  the  farming  operation 
were  reinvested  in  the  farm  and  Including 
three  children,  the  family  lived  on  her  salary, 
she  said. 

"rr's  RXDicTTLous" 

Since  she  was  laid  off  her  husband  has 
taken  a  job  hauling  hay  in  addition  to  the 
regular  farm  work.  "He's  working  awfully 
hard.  It's  ridiculous  what  we  are  doing  to  try 
to  hang  onto  our  farm,"  she  said. 

Herison,  33,  and  his  wife  have  been  farm- 
ing for  about  16  years.  Their  abUity  to  con- 
tinue will  depend  largely  on  the  willing- 
ness of  their  creditor  to  refinance  their 
operating  expenses  In  1975,  she  said. 

Howard  Richards,  president  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Farm  Credit  Bank,  St.  Paul,  said 
that  he  did  not  foresee  unavailability  of 
credit  for  the  "average  or  better"  producer 
but  "if  the  farmer  is  below  average  he  Is  in 
trouble." 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  face  many 
Wisconsin  farmers  in  1976.  Cash  crop  farmers 
generally  are  in  better  position  than  live- 
stock farmers  because  of  the  demand  for 
their  crops  In  a  world  suddenly  short  on  sup- 
plies due  to  crop  failures  and  Increasing 
demand.  They  are  better  off,  that  Is,  if  they 
had  a  crop.  Many  farmers  lost  crops  last  year 
due  to  drought  and  early  frosts. 

RECEIVED  LESS 

The  importance  of  Wisconsin's  dairy  lu- 
dtistry  Income  ia  shown  in  a  Wisconsin 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  report.  WbUe 
the  Index  of  prices  received  by  Wisconsin 
farmers  for  all  products  had  declined  11% 
in  November,  compared  with  the  same 
month  the  year  before,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  same  Index  for  the  entire  US,  It 
showed. 

Legislation  passed  just  before  Congress 
adjourned  to  raise  the  dairy  price  supports 
to  86%  of  parity  would  help  farmers,  but 
even  If  Preiildent  Ford  signed  the  bill  the  In- 
creased prices  would  not  meet  costs  of  pro- 
duction for  many  farmers. 

Higher  dairy  prtoe  s\tpport  levela  wtmld 
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give  dairymen  confidence  to  stay  lu  btislncss 
and  also  help  farm  related  businesses  by 
spurring  Investment  In  such  thing;;  as  trac- 
tors and  buildings,  according  to  dairymen. 

One  farm  community  banker  said  that 
farm  loan  activity  this  winter  was  "nU."  This 
is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers  usually  are 
making  plans  for  equipment  purchasee  or 
other  farm  Improvements. 

Dairy  leaders  cited  government  spending 
on  emergency  employment  programs  as  justi- 
fication for  incre.T^ed  assistance  for  dairy 
funners,  too. 

LOSS  TO  IMPORTS 

Government  decLsions  In  the  d.'.iry  indus- 
try can  make  a  huge  difference  hi  farm  In- 
come, Charles  Fair,  dairy  economist  with 
the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Co-operativee, 
estimated  that  $200  million  was  lost  in  1974 
by  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  as  a  result  of  the 
government  authorization  to  import  large 
aniounts  of  cheese  last  year. 

Roger  Biddlck,  former  chairman  of  the 
State  Agriculture  Board  and  a  livestock 
feeder  and  seed  producer  from  Livingston, 
said  that  costs  of  seed,  fertilizer  and  insecti- 
cides will  be  up  substantially  in  1976. 

Donald  Haldemau,  Norwalk,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said 
there  might  not  be  sufficient  supplies  oi  tet- 
tlllzer. 

He  said  that  farmers  would  go  all-out  on 
production  this  year  and  while  they  wouldn't 
jModuce  a  surplus  there  likely  would  be 
enough  production  to  lower  grain  prices. 

Steve  Pavlch,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Kational  Farmers  Organization,  said  that 
farmers  wotild  have  to  organize  to  help 
themselves  because  the  events  of  1974  had 
shown  that  "they  catmot  depend  on  anyone 
else  to  get  the  job  done." 

"How  much  longer  farmers  can  continue 
to  absorb  Increasing  costs  and  decreasing 
prices,  I  don't  knov.-,"  he  said. 

FEAR   DST    TKAR 

Gilbert  C.  Rohde,  Greenwood,  president  of 
the  WisocHisin  Farmers  Union,  said  that  if 
1975  was  another  dry  year  the  effects  woukt 
be  even  worse  than  1974.  when  many  farm- 
ers were  making  it  through  on  a  reserve  of 
fe^. 

"It  seems  like  the  officials  who  should  be 
concerned  are  so  far  removed  from  the  con- 
ditions out  here  that  nothing  is  being  done," 
Rohde  said. 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson,  state  agriculture 
secretary,  aald  he  believed  that  the  family 
farm  stmcture  of  Wisconsin  agriculture 
would  help  Wisconsin  farmers  to  survive  the 
period  of  low  prices. 

Farmers  will  be  watching  closely  the  new 
Congress'  attitude  toward  export  controls  on 
grain.  They  fear  that  an  tncreasiugly  urban 
oriented  Congress  will  bo  inclined  toward 
controls  as  a  move  to  appease  constmiers. 
Farmers  warn  that  such  a  move  could  be 
disastrous  for  them  and  for  the  nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments  position. 

The  key  question  in  1975  will  be  whether 
the  Midwest  drought  of  1974  was  Just  a  one 
year  deviation  from  a  long  pattern  of 
weather  favorable  to  crop  production,  or 
whether  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
unfavorable  growing  seasons.  Another  pro- 
longed drought  or  other  harmful  weather 
could  deal  a  knockout  to  a  hard  pressed 
livestock  Industry  dependent  on  plentiful 
supplies  of  feed  grain. 

IProm  thfi  Telegraph  Herald,  Oct.  23,  1974  J 
Lifetime  Drmm  Dbnikd:  His  Son  Shons 
Farm  for  Work  in  Factory 
Nashviluc,  hi.— Like  his  father,  Caslmer 
Kozuszek  worked  all  his  life  to  leave  some- 
thing for  his  sons:  The  family  dairy  farm. 
But  his  sons  won't  have  It.  Inflation  milked 
it  dry. 

■The  feed  is  too  high  and  milk  "wasn't  high 
enough,"  66-year-old  Kozuszek  says.  "I  sold 
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out  because  my  boys  were  supposed  to  take 
over  but  there  wasn't  enoui;h  n.oaey  and 
I'm  getting  too  old." 

Kozuszek  sold  his  herd  of  dairy  cows  at 
auction  in  September.  He  still  lives  on  the 
farmland,  but  no  longer  as  a  farmer.  His  son, 
who  would  have  run  It,  works  la  a  factory. 

His  voice  accented  by  traces  of  his  ances- 
tral Poland,  Kozusze'ii  talks  In  piaui  term£: 
DoIIarri  and  cents. 

"In  1950,  '51  and  '52,  corn  v^os  85  cents 
a  bushel  and  millc  was  move  than  $6  a  hun- 
dredweight. Now  corn  is  $3.80  a  bushel  and 
milk  Is  s-tiU  only  a  little  over  $6." 

When  Kozuszek  sold  his  herd,  milk  for 
cheese  and  other  commercial  products 
brought  only  $6.39,  though  this  month  the 
price  reached  $7.50. 

"Everything  else  is  too  high,"  he  says. 
"Tv.'O  years  ago  baling  whe  was  $9.  This 
year  $23.  Seven  years  ago  a  tractor  cost 
$9,000.  Now  the  same  tractor  is  $18,000." 

Tlie  Agriculture  Department  predicts  that 
by  1980  half  the  nation's  family-run  dairy 
farms  will  vanish,  the  herds  auctioned  to 
large  producers. 

The  Kozuszek  faim  was  never  a  big  opera- 
tion: 60  cows,  190  acres.  But  until  recently 
it  was  a  living.  Clarence  Kozuszek,  21,  wanted 
to  take  over. 

"Yes,  I  would,  if  it  would  have  been  prof- 
itable," he  says.  "We  weren't  coming  out 
ahead,  you  know.  We  were  just  paying  for 
the  bills  and  that's  It." 

Now  Clarence  earns  $3.80  an  hour  on  the 
night  shift  at  a  factory. 

"It's  a  lot  easier,"  he  says.  "There  you  work 
for  what  you  get.  On  a  dairy  fnnn  you  work 
all  day  long  and  all  night  and  you'll  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  Tou  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  from  day  to  day.  If 
you  can't  make  a  living  on  the  farm  you 
have  to  do  something  else." 

The  trouble  with  farming,  as  the  Kozu- 
szeks  see  It,  is  that  farmers  won't  work  to- 
gether. "They  ai'e  going  to  have  to  organize 
like  everybody  else,  like  union  labor.  If  they 
don't  they  are  going  to  go  broke,"  .says  Casl- 
mer. 


FORESTRY   INCENTIVES   PROGRAM 
18  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  thanks  to  the  menibei-s  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  the  forestry  incen- 
tives program  and  by  meeting  this  vital 
need  with  their  unanimous  support  of 
substantial  fimduig  for  FIP  in  1975.  In 
this  regturd,  I  particularly  compliment 
Chairman  Whitten.  As  chainnan  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agiiculture  Appropria- 
tions, and  as  a  noted  conservationist  in 
his  own  right,  Chali-man  Whitten  rec- 
ognized that  to  do  away  with  this  PIP 
program,  by  allowing  the  President's 
proposed  rescission  to  stand,  would  have 
meant  the  plowing  under  of  150,000  tree 
seedlings  desperately  needed  by  future 
generations  of  homeowners  confronted 
by  a  depressed  housing  and  eonstnicUon 
industry. 

This  program  was  signed  into  law  hi 
late  1973  and  it  has  received  wide  sup- 
port across  the  Nation.  I  am  ama^.ed  that 
the  administration  would  seek  to  kill  the 
progi-am  entirely  by  the  back  door  device 
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of  iT-rission  rather  tlian  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  make  the 
case  that  it  has  delects.  The  reason  that 
they  chose  not  to  take  this  approach  is 
that  their  own  expei-ts  realize  that  the 
forestrj'  incentives  program  i.s  a  soundly 
concei\'ed  proRram,  which  merits  oon- 
tin-aaticn. 

This  prograri^  yot  of!  to  a  start  last 
February  1974,  gathered  a  fuli  head  of 
steam  and  has  exceeded  firet  year  ex- 
pectations. Over  1.400  coimties  were  des- 
ignated as  eligible  to  participate  in  PIP. 
Tv.o  major  forest  practices  were  offered, 
with  Federal  cost-share  assistance  Ix- 
tween  50  to  75  oercent  made  available 
to  eligible  nonindustrial  private  foi-er-t 
landowners  holding  forest  laiid  tracts 
le~,s  than  500  acres  in  size. 

Present  estimates  indicate  tliat  more 
than  17,000  landowners  were  assisted 
witli  needed  forestry  measures  on  325,- 
000  acres  under  FIP  in  1974,  139  million 
trees  were  planted  on  198,000  acres  and 
an  additional  127,000  acres  received 
needed  timber  stand  impio^ement 
measures. 

This  Federal  investment  oi  over  $9 
million,  is  estimated  to  have  generated 
350,000  to  400,000  man-days  of  gainful 
and  useful  employment,  the  groat  ma- 
jority of  which  occurred  in  rui-al  areas. 
In  addition,  many  small  equipment  op- 
erators, agriculture  suppliers,  and  for- 
estry firms  aided  and  assisted  in  this 
venture  and  thus  our  rural  areas  have 
been  helped  now  as  they  will  bt>  in  the 
future  v.ith  the  new  forests  that  are 
growing. 

The  private  business  sectoi  i\  these 
rual  areas  pro\ided  a  great  deal  of  the 
heavy  equipment  services  need°rt  to  pre- 
pare the  land  and  plant  the  tices-.  Pri- 
vate fore.'strj'  consultants  prepared  man- 
agement plans  and  provided  contractor 
servires  and  crews  to  carry  out  many  of 
the  needed  forestry  timber  stand  im- 
provement measures.  I  submit  that  tliis 
record  is  outstanding  conside  ins  the 
short  period  of  time  that  FIP  h-td  in  1974 
to  be  effectively  implemented  by  the 
States. 

Of  equal  imi.'oitance  is  that  the  thou- 
sands of  small  forest  owners  who  have 
200  million  acres  of  land  and  who  want 
to  participate  in  this  progi-am  need  to 
know  that  they  can  count  on  this  pro- 
gram to  help  them  convert  idle  and  de- 
teriorated land  to  a  multiple  u  ?.  valu- 
able forest  resource.  The  real  ga.i'  of  the 
program  ?s  the  contribution  it  Vvill  make 
by  providing  an  ad.*quate  supply  of  lum- 
ber, plsrwood,  and  other  wood  products 
for  iuture  homoow-ners  in  our  growing 
citie.-;  and  suburbs.  This  is  uoi  a  pro- 
gram that  stop":  at  the  edge  of  the  farm- 
er's woodlot.  It  will  help  all  of  o.-r  peo- 
ple in  many  way.s.  It  will  improve  water- 
sheds, it  will  Improve  wildHfe.  and  It  will 
as.s'jre  forest  products  in  good  amounts 
at  i-easonable  pi  ices. 

I  wotild  like  to  add  at  this  point,  that 
on  March  6.  1975,  the  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Service,  when  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  stated 
that  this  program  "was  successfully  im- 
plemented in  cooperation  with  the  Agri- 
ctiltural  Stabilization  and  Consei-vatioh 
Service  and  the  State  foresters." 

Ifi  view  of  the.oe  accomplishments,  I 
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would  like  to  urge  the  funding  of  tiiis 
yrogi-am  in  1976. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  act 
tuomptly  to  assure  State  foresters  that 
these  funds  will  be  available  and  that 
continuity  of  the  reforestation  effort* 
c:in  be  assured.  For  one  rca.son,  nursery 
stock  seed  must  be  sown  this  year  for 
planting  in  1976.  This  is  essential  if  the 
States,  and  the  private  business  sector 
fuinishing  PIP  services  are  to  properly 
plan  and  carry  out  the  FIP  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 


BLAIRSVILLE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recording 
and  remembering  key  events  of  history 
can  be  of  great  importance.  Personally, 
of  course,  It  often  brings  back  memories 
of  days,  people,  and  events  who  have 
passed  through  and  affected  our  lives. 
On  a  larger  scale,  history  reminds  us  of 
the  great  progress  of  the  Nation  and  our 
people,  the  struggles  of  our  ance.stor.s. 
and  the  lessons  of  days  gone  by. 

On  March  25.  a  very  important  cele- 
bration will  occur  in  Blairsville,  Pa.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Borough  Council 
on  that  day  will  coincide  with  the  150th 
annivei-sary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Blaireville  as  an  official  borough  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Situated  along  the  Conemaugh  River 
and  the  old  Huntingdon.  Cambria  and 
Indiana  Turnpike,  the  history  of  Blairs- 
ville is  illustrative  of  the  development 
of  our  Nation. 

In  transportation,  Blairsville  pa.s.^ed 
from  wagons  and  stage  Unes  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  and  eventually  by  1850 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

In  education.  Blairsville  had  Indiana 
County's  first  high  school  and  the  first 
college  and  ladies,  seminary. 

In  America's  development  and  matur- 
ity, Blairsville  was  a  prime  stop  on  the 
imderground  railroad  offering  harbor 
and  hope  to  rimaway  Civil  War  slaves 
from  the  South. 

In  recent  yeai-s,  this  community  of 
4,411  persons  has  continued  to  be  a  mod- 
em-day leader.  In  Indiana  County  the 
borough  had  the  first  sewage  treatment 
plant,  fli-st  community-owned  swimming 
pool,  and  only  public  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

And  over  the  years,  Blairsville  has 
hosted  its  share  of  important  persons  in- 
cluding Vice  President  George  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Ann  Royal,  and  the  Polish  diplomat 
Casimir  Pulaski. 

Blairsville  has  always  been  special  in 
my  family  because  my  great-grandfather 
lived  there  for  many  years.  A  Civil  War 
veteran  who  later  I'ost  an  arm  while  serv- 
ing as  a  mlssionai-y  in  the  old  West,  my 
great-grandfather  had  a  church  in 
Blairsville  and  later  in  Home,  Pa.,  before 
dying  in  1926.  So  BlairsviUe  has  always 
been  fcmdly  remembered  by  my  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  real 
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strength  of  Blairsville  rests  with  the  resi- 
dents of  that  borough  and  their  an- 
cestors. I  personally  know  many  of  these 
individuals.  I  know  the  community  is 
marked  by  its  hard-working,  conscien- 
tious citizens.  The  future  is  bright  as  the 
past  has  been  remarkable  for  this  com- 
munity because  of  tlieir  greatest  re- 
source— their  residents. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  entire 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  joins  with 
me  in  honoring  the  Borough  of  Blairsville 
on  its  sesquicentermlal  and  in  sending 
along  our  best  wishes  on  marking  this  oc- 
casion to:  Joseph  KajJfierik,  president  of 
the  borough  council;  Mr.  Prank  Pi-attura, 
mayor;  Mr.  Joseph  Cameron,  police 
chief;  Mr.  Louis  J.  Canzano,  fire  chief; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Bailey,  borough  man- 
ager. 

I  believe  tlie  strength  of  America  rests 
with  its  individual  citizens,  and  the  past 
and  present  history  of  Blairsville  and  its 
people  show  me  that  this  community  and 
Amerita  has  many  great  days  ahead. 


March  l.j,  1975 


NEW   YORK  AGAINST  THE  S3T 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  aimounce  today  the  uni- 
fied support  of  the  Democratic  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  New 
York  for  my  bill  to  stop  the  SST  from 
landing  in  our  country  until  all  noise 
and  other  environmental  problems  have 
been  cleared  up. 

In  addition  to  cosponsoring  my  legisla- 
tion, the  delegation  has  also  cosigned  a 
letter  from  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Addabbo,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  urging  that  body 
to  reject  the  Concorde  SST  on  environ- 
mental grounds. 

As  Mr.  Addabbo  so  cogently  states,  and 
I  quote: 

The  Concorde  SST  generntes  sufficiently 
more  low  frequency  noise  (causing  houses 
near  the  airport  to  rattle)  and  also  emits 
greater  amounts  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
unburned  hydrocarbon  pollutants  which 
therefore  affects  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  public. 

Purtlier,  Mr.  Addabbo  urges,  and  his 
colleagues  from  New  York  concur: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  plane  does 
not  comply  with  either  the  air  noise  or 
air  poUution  [levels]  permissible  under  our 
standards,  you  [the  Port  Authority)  should 
not  grant  permission  to  land  at  our  airports 
lu  our  area,  and  (should]  opi>ose  the  issu- 
ance of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
at  the  hearings  to  be  held  by  the  FAA. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  the  FAA  will  sponsor  hear- 
ings on  the  SST  here  in  Washington  on 
Monday.  April  14,  and  in  New  York  on 
Friday.  April  18.  Contact  Mr.  Steve  New- 
man of  the  PAA  at  202  426-3396  if  you 
wish  to  testify. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  announce 
today  the  suppoit  of  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  across  the  aisle,  Mr.  Gobi 
of  Maryland,  who  has  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  our  legislation,  and  to  work  with 
membei-s  of  the  Maryland  District,  and 
Virginia  delegations  in  combating  the 
SST  flights  scheduled  to  shatter  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  the  lovely  coun- 
tryside near  Dulles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several  weeLs 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
statements,  articles,  and  position  papers 
on  the  SST,  one  of  the  noisiest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  uneconomic  aircraft  ever 
built  Consequently,  I  wiU  not  take  up 
the  House's  valuable  time  today  by  re- 
peating the  problems  with  the  SST,  but 
will  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
Concorde  factsheet  which  I  hope  mv  col- 
leagues will  find  helpful. 

In  addition,  I  will  include  with  my 
statement  a  short  position  paper  by  the 
distinguished  atmospheric  chemist.  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  has  con- 
tributed previously  on  this  topic.  Dr. 
Johnston  deals  specifically  with  the' 
DOT'S  report  on  the  SST  and  its  nega-' 
tive  effects  on  the  ozone  layer,  and  I 
know  the  House  will  find  his  comments 
both  constructive  and  a  matter  of  grave 
concern. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  today  by 
noting  my  dLsmay  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Piotection 
Agency.  Mr.  Russell  Train,  seems  to  have 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  act  as  an  im- 
official  commercial  attache  for  tlie  Brit- 
ish, if  reports  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
are  true. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  man  charged  with  protecting  tlie 
enviroiunent  of  the  United  States  is 
going  around  making  speeches  on  the 
economic  difficulties  of  the  British,  and 
asking  the  American  people  to  endure 
what  he  admits  are  the  unacceptable  en- 
vironmental characteristics  of  the  SST 
In  order  to  avoid  some  diplomatic 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  Train's  own  report  on  the  SST 
clearly  states  that  the  technology  exists 
to  make  this  aircraft  meet  the  noise  and 
pollution  standards  being  required  of 
American  aircraft,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  logic  of  Mr.  Train's  actions, 
especially  when  viewed  in  the  Ught  of 
his  many  battles  to  safeguard  our  en- 
vironment in  the  face  of  hea^T  oppo- 
sition. 

Let  me  add  one  final  thought:  Tlie 
British  Airways  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  notes  that  if  all  goes 
well  ^ith  the  Concorde,  they  will  take 
away  from  existing  carriers  as  much  as 
$4  million  a  year  in  first-class  passenger 
sendee. 

In  view  of  the  present  cries  for  help  we 
now  hear  from  American  carriers,  who 
want  a  return  to  the  subsidy  system  for 
empty  seats  that  once  held  sway  In  the 
1950's.  I  can  see  little  excuse  for  our 
Government  championing  competition 
from  an  airplane  which  cannot  meet  our 
own  legal  standai'ds. 

If  the  British  and  French  want  to  fly 
this  noisy  aircraft,  let  them,  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  let  us  make  sure  that  the 
Concorde  stays  where  it  belongs — on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  submit  for  the 
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Record  a  copy  of  my  bill,  the  Concorde 
factsheet,  and  the  commentary  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston: 

H.R.  4933 
A    bill    to    prohibit    commercial    flights    by 
supersonic  aircraft  into  or  over  the  United 
States  until  certain  findings  are  made  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  operate  a  supersonic  aircraft, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  in  a 
foreign  nation,  for  a  commercial  flight  at 
supersonic  or  subsonic  speeds  in  the  navi- 
gable airspace  of  the  United  States  until — 

<  1 )  the  Congress,  by  law,  approves  findings 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
PhJtection  Agency  that  the  operation  of  such 
supersonic  aircraft  in  the  navigable  airspace 
of  the  United  States  will  not  have  detri- 
mental physiological  or  psycho!  ogical  effects 
on  the  environment;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
have  made  affirmative  findings,  and  sub- 
mitted a  written  report  thereoii  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  operation  of  supersonic  air- 
craft in  the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United 
States  meets  all  noise,  environmental,  and 
safety  standards  prescribed  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  the 
navigable  airspace  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  Congress  is  satisfied  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  shall  have 
adopted  noise  standards  for  supersonic  air- 
eraft  equal  to  the  standards  for  subsonic 
aircraft  as  contained  in  Federal  Aviation 
Regulation  Part  36,  prior  to  making  aflirma- 
tive  findings  on  noise  as  set  forth  above. 
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and  TU-144."  Sonic  boom  already  prohibited 
by  PAA. 


Concorde  Fact  Sheet 
general  infobmanon 
Aircraft  jointly  manufactured  by  Britain 
and  France.  Selling  price  of  $62  million  each, 
today's  dollars.  To  date,  lis  authorized,  and 
covered  by  US  EPA's  "waiver"  on  noLse  stand- 
ards; 9  sold,  5  to  Britain,  4  to  Prance.  Speed, 
1300  mph  (twice  present  subsonic  fleet).  100 
to  125  pa&.sengers,  all  first  class.  NY/London 
flight  time  of  3'/,  hours  (Boeing  747  takes  7 
hrs.)  Uses  146,000  lbs.  fuel  per  3.000  miles, 
or  2  to  3  times  the  amount  per  passenger 
than  subsonic  fleet. 

tr.S.   FLIGHTS    RECOMMENDED    BY    PAA 

Following  EPA's  "waiver"  of  first  16  Con- 
corde production  run,  PAA  recommends  1976 
reg\ilar  commercial  .service  of  4  flights  per 
day  to  twid  from  JPK,  2  flights  per  day  to  and 
from  Dulles.  If  full  Concorde  "fleet"  becomes 
operational,  FAA  estimates  60  flights  dally 
in  and  out  of  JFK.  1975  "test  series"  of  20- 
30  flights  being  requested  for  JFK.  perhaps 
as  early  as  May.  • 

NOISE   POLLUTION 

us  jets  are  being  required  to  meet  Federal 
Aviation  Regulation,  Part  36  noise  levels 
which  average  107  EPNdB  (perceived  noise 
decibel  measurement) .  US  fleet  is  required 
torctrofit  and  undergo  other  fuel  and  engine 
modifications  to  meet  FAR  36.  The  EPA 
"waiver"  exempts  Concorde's  present  fleet, 
and  unknown  number  of  Russian  TU-144s. 
"llie  Concorde  will  average  9  EPNdB  higher 
thaix  FAR  36.  CRS  estimates  this  means 
200',,  more  perceived  noise  to  human  ear. 
The  present  JFK  EPNdB  limit  is  112,  and 
wUl  be  exceeded  by  20-30%.  Despite  Its 
"w.aiver"  recommendation,  EPA  report,  pg. 
25,  states  FAR  39  levels  ",  ,  .  can  be  achieved 
under  current  and  available  technology  for 
the  Initial  production  run  of  the  Concorde 
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Takeoff  EPHdB 117.8  113.0  117.0  115.0 

Sideline 113.1  102.0  103.0  101.9 

Approach  1H.9  118.5  117.0  113.6 

Aveifge m.3  111.2  112.3  110.2 
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VIBEATION 

FAA  report,  pg.  42.  says  Alaska  Concorde 
tests  show  SST  produces  up  to  500%  more 
household  (interior)  vibration  than  present 
jets,  because  of  low  frequency  sound.  Takes 
comfort  in  noting  level  is  still  below  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  structural  damat-'e  thresh- 
old. 

FAA,  noting  Concorde  must  hold  S'.i  to  5 
nUle  straight  shot  at  runway  on  landing,  esti- 
mates minimum  of  380,000  JFK  area  resi- 
dents will  be  subjected  to  noise  levels  rated 
"normally  unacceptable"  by  HUD  regula- 
tions, thus  requiring  special  appro^-al  by 
Se(  y  s  of  HUD. 

ATMOSPHBRIC      POLLTTTION 

On  the  average,  Concorde  exceeds  EPA 
emission  standards  (which  U.S.  planes  must 
meet  by  1979)  ^  almost  250^1.  The  4  flights 
per  days  in  and  out  of  JFK  will  by  themselves 
increase  total  aircraft  emission  pollution  at 
JPK  by  4.4%  daily,  the  2  flights  per  day  in 
and  out  of  Dulles  will  increase  emission  pol- 
lution there  by  8.3%.  Prime  offenders  are 
Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  and  Nitrogen  Oxide 
(NOx)  .  .  .  see  chart  below.  FAA  admits  that 
"worst  case"  of  50  flights  in  and  out  of  JFK 
daily  would  hike  pollution  28'-  total,  and 
41%  for  CO,  15%  for  NOx.  According  to  fig- 
ures in  DOT  report  of  January.  NOx  in  par- 
ticular could  seriously  affect  the  ozone  layer. 
Scientists  not  on  government  payroll  charge 
that  DOT/FAA  figures  show  that  large  op- 
erating fleet  of  present  Concorde  design 
would  cause  thousands  of  cases  of  skin 
cancer  in  U.S.  at  "best",  and  at  "worst," 
actually  destroy  the  ozone  layer  itself.  Full 
reports  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence are  due  soon  on  atmospheric  problems. 
FAA  admits  that  full  fieet  would  have  to  un- 
dergo serious  fuel  and  engine  modification, 
pgs.  67-8,  "...  to  ensure  the  emissions  hi  the 
stratosphere  would  not  cause  a  significant 
disturbance  of  the  environment."  FAA  says 
present  SST  fleet  must  cut  emissions  up  to 
600%  to  be  acceptable  in  large  numbers. 
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hX»NO.MU-    CONSmEaiATIONS 

British  Airways  report  to  its  government 
says  "best  case"  hopes  would  divert  some  (4 
million  in  first  class  business  annually  to 
Concorde  on  the  NY  to  London  run  alone. 
U.S.  formerly  subsidized  U5.  carriers  for 
empty  seats,  and  is  under  pressure  from  Pan 
Am,  presently,  to  do  so  again.  Brltiijh  Airways 
report  also  notes  British  government  subsidy 
of  some  $60  mUliou  (in  1974  dollars)  wiU  be 
necessary  on  an  annual  basis  even  if  all  goes 
well.  Misc.  notes:  Friends  of  the  Earth  esti- 
mates that  fuel  for  three  trans-Atlantic 
Concorde  flights  would  produce  enough  fertll. 
izer  to  feed  20  million  people  for  one  diy. 

PINAL    WORD    FROM    EPA 

Page  42,  "It  wotild  appear  to  be  only  pru- 
dent to  recognize  the  possibility  that  many 
more  than  20  cun-ent  SSTs  will  operate,  and 
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to  provide  suitable  regulations  to  protect 
the  environment  ...  In  any  event,  even  20 
or  fewer  cuiTent  SSTs  landing  at  and  taking 
off  -from  a  small  number  of  (U.S.)  airports, 
or  the  same  airport,  can  represent  a  signiii- 
cant  noise  impact  in  the  environs  of  those 
airports.  Tlierefore,  suitable  regulations  are 
required  to  protect  the  public  aj^Hiiist  tlie 
encroachment  of  such  noise." 

PrismoK  Paper 

(Dr.  HiiTold  S.  Johnston,  professor  of  cUcni- 
ipiry,  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  re- 
views, "The  Effects  of  Stratospheric  Pollution 
by  Aircraft,"  by  A.  J.  Grobecker,  S.  C.  Cor- 
oniti.  R.  H.  Cannon,  Jr.,  December  1974.) 

A  mere  125  Concorde  (or  Txipolrv)  SSTs 
flying  only  4.4  hours  per  day  would  liiLTo.Hse 
skin  cancer  cases  lu  the  United  States  by 
6,000  per  year,  according  to  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation's  Report  of  FindinKs  on 
■  The  Effect  of  Stratospheric  PoIUulon  by  Air- 
craft" released  January  20,  1975.  In  t!ic  U.S. 
Congressional  debates  concerning  support  for 
500  Boeing  SSTs,  James  McDonuJd  (1971) 
testified  that  these  aircraft  could  increase 
U.S.  skin  cancer  ca.ses  by  6,000  to  I0,0<X)  per 
year,  and  this  argument  was  one  feature  In 
the  rejection  of  the  Boeing  SST.  The  U.S. 
Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program  accord- 
ing to  the  recent  Report  of  Findings,  con- 
cludes that  500  Concordes  would  Increase 
U.S.  skin  cancer  cases  by  20,000  per  year,  far 
more  than  expected  by  McDonald  for  5()0 
Boeing  SSTs.  However,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  finds  large  aircraft  (such  as 
the  Boeing  SST)  flying  at  20  km  to  cause 
4.5  times  more  ozone  reduction  by  way  of 
nitrogen  oxide  pollution  than  an  eqiial  num- 
ber of  Concordes. 

In  1971  Johnston  estimated  that  !  8  megu- 
lon>i  per  year  of  NOw  inserted  at  20  kilo- 
meters (the  expected  pollution  from  .WO  Boe- 
ing SSTs  as  described  in  1971 )  would  reduce 
ozone  23  percent  as  a  global  average.  For  this 
rate  ol  NO.  insertion,  the  Department  of 
1  ransptortation  Report  of  Fndiugs  estimates 
u.  13.5  percent  ozone  reduction  as  a  world- 
wide average,  a  17.5  percent  ozone  reduction 
over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  :J5  per- 
cent increase  in  U.S.  skin  cancer  ca.ses  (The 
DOT  report  did  not  have  the  statistics  on  skin 
cancers  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hence  the 
emphasis  on  cases  m  the  U.S.).  Within  the 
rccuguized  uncertainties  in  these  estimates, 
the  DOT  value  of  13.5  percent  and  the  1971 
value  of  23  percent  are  to  be  regarded  u'.  good 
atcreement. 

In  the  Report  of  Findings,  released  on  Jan- 
)»ary  20,  1975,  the  Department  of  Trauspor- 
t.it.irni  emphasized  that: 

1.  30  Concordes  would  not  cause  notice- 
able "Climatic  effects",  but  they  did  not 
openly  state  that,  according  to  their  own  fig- 
ure.'?, these  30  Concordes  would  increase  U.S. 
•^I'in  cancer  cases  by  1200  per  year. 

2.  Further  harmful  effects  can  be  avoided 
if  NO.,  emissions  are  reduced  by  1980  by  a 
fi.-tnr  of  6  and  within  another  decade  or  two 
by  a  factor  of  60  below  the  current  Concorde 
level:  the  report  did  not  clearly  state  that  the 
abandoned  Boeing  SST  would  not  have  had 
tnese  low  emission  engine?,  nor  does  ilic  cur- 
rent CoTicorde. 

By  virtue  of  the  emphasis  on  small  "cli- 
nurii;"'  c-ffects  by  a  small  number  (30)  of 
Coiicordes  and  by  very  great  optimism  that 
No.  emissions  can  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of 
60,  the  DOT  Report  of  Findings  initially  cre- 
ated the  Illusion  that  SSTs  caused  less  envi- 
ron.nental  impact  than  prevlovisly  charged. 
On  the  contrary,  the  technical  portions  of  the 
Report  of  Fmdings  fully  confirm  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  made  in  1971, 
namely,  fleets  of  a  few  hundred  SSTs  can 
reduce  global  ozone  by  a  significant  amount 
and  cause  a  large  increase  In  skin  cancers 
and  probably  cause  damage  to  other  blologi; 
cal  system. 
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NO  MORE  MILITARY  AID  TO 
CAMBODIA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cambodian  government  of  President  Lon 
Nol  cannot  be  saved.  The  only  answer 
to  the  desperate  situation  in  Cambodia 
is  to  seek  a  cease-fire. 

Five  years  ago,  Cambodia  was  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  nation.  Today  its 
people  are  starving  and  the  country 
stands  In  ruins.  The  war  has  done  little 
but  ruin  Cambodia,  slaughter  Cambodi- 
ans, and  blacken  this  covmtry's  name. 

In  5  years,  this  war  has  killed  more 
than  700,000  people— 10  percent  of  the 
population— and  has  left  nearly  3'^  mil- 
lion people  homeless.  Half  a  mllion  refu- 
gees, threatened  by  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, have  moved  Into  Phnom  Penh— a 
city  of  2  million.  The  capital  has  been 
kept  alive  solely  by  an  American  airlift. 
This  airlift,  which  has  been  flying  In 
600  tons  of  ammunition  a  day,  has  been 
expanded  to  Include  545  tons  of  food  for 
the  city's  hungry.  The  airlift  is  expected 
to  cost  more  tiuin  $11  million,  excluding 
the  cost  of  the  ammunition  and  food. 

Lon  Nol's  government  is  simply  not 
capable  of  organizing  a  coherent  defense 
against  the  insurgents.  In  recent  weeks 
tlie  government  has  lost  battle  after 
battle.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Khmer  Rouge 
captured  the  towns  of  Oudong,  once 
Cambodia's  royal  capital,  and  Peam 
Reang,  a  key  town  on  the  Mekong  River. 
Their  gains  expose  the  capital  to  In- 
creased artillery  barrages  and  endanger 
Pochentong  Airport,  now  the  city's  life- 
line. 

Government  casualties  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  5.000  per  month.  Each 
day  the  Khmer  Rouge  moves  closer  to 
Phnom  Penh. 

The  noose  around  Phnom  Penh  grows 
tighter.  Last  week,  rocket  attacks  struck 
at  Pochentong  Airport  and  other  at- 
tacks reached  the  center  of  the  capitol 
itself.  At  several  points,  these  attacks 
forced  interruptions  in  the  U.S.  airlift. 
The  attacks  have  killed  more  than  100 
people  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
wounded  hundreds  more.  Government 
troops  have  been  unable  or  imwilling  to 
attack  Khmer  Rouge  guns. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  has  seized  almost 
complete  control  of  the  Mekong.  Gov- 
ernment forces  lost  seven  beachheads 
last  week. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Lon  Nol  regime 
has  proven  itself  to  be  corrupt  and  In- 
competent. Cambodian  Army  officers  can 
be  seen  relaxing  around  plush  hotels 
while  rebels  storm  the  countryside.  The 
wealthy  of  Phnom  Penh  continue  to  give 
lavish  dinner  parties  while  In  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city  parents  and  children 
beg  for  food.  The  Government  has  shown 
favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  rice, 
while  prices  of  food  in  the  marketplace 
have  risen  250  percent. 
The    Ford    administration    persists. 
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nonetheless,  with  its  request  for  $222 
million  in  supplemental  military  aid.  In 
support  of  Its  request  the  administration 
has  resorted  to  a  variety  of  arguments. 
Recently  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  Affairs  argued  that  Cam- 
bodia "cannot  be  viewed  as  an  isolated 
spot  of  small  import."  In  language  rem- 
iniscent of  the  old  domino  theory,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  stated  that  Cambodia 
"must  be  viewed  in  the  larger  context 
of  Indochina  which,  in  turn,  afifects 
Southeast  Asia  and  Asia  as  a  whole, 
which  again  afifects  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

No  one  outside  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  suggested  this  to  be  true. 
Throughout  this  long  ordeal,  the  "rest  of 
the  world,"  particularly  our  allies,  has 
been  silent.  Indeed,  our  allies  probably 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  United 
States  will  free  itself  of  Indochina  and 
will  once  again  be  able  to  turn  Its  prin- 
cipal attention  to  them.  The  Atlantic  al- 
liance will  only  be  strengthened  by  the 
end  of  our  Indochina  involvement. 

The  administration  has  also  argued 
tliat  we  have  a  "commitment"  to  Cam- 
bodia. To  what  commitment  does  It  re- 
fer? Surely  not  one  made  by  Congress. 
Section  655(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  states  that  aid  to  Cambodia 
"shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its 
defense,"  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  1971  and  reaffirmed  since.  It  was  also 
signed  by  tlie  President.  Moreover,  article 
20  of  the  Paris  agreements  provides  that 
"the  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  should  be  settled  by  the  people  of 
each  of  these  coimtries  without  foreign 
Influence."  Any  promises  of  American 
support  have  been  made  secretly  by  the 
administration. 

To  the  administration's  further  charge 
that  this  is  a  case  of  "foreign"  aggres- 
sion, I  must  reply  that  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  his  Communist  allies  are  indispu- 
tably Cambodian.  To  label  them  as  "for- 
eign" is  simply  inaccurate.  Cambodia  Is 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  warned 
tloat  if  we  leave,  there  will  be  a  "blood- 
bath." But  to  warn  of  a  new  bloodbath  is 
no  justification  for  extending  the  current 
bloodbath. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  ad- 
ministration's request  will  supply  the 
Cambodians  with  enough  aid  to  hold  out 
until  monsoons  swell  the  Mekong,  swamp 
the  rebels,  and  allow  supplies  to  get 
through.  In  fact,  the  Mekong  will  not 
crest  until  September  or  October  and 
military  analysts  in  Phnom  Penh  now 
beUeve  the  Communists  are  so  en- 
trenched that  they  could  keep  the  river 
closed  right  through  the  rainy  season. 
Moreover,  the  problem  in  Cambodia  is 

not     ammunition     or     equipment the 

things  that  American  money  can  buy 

but  lack  of  manpower.  Some  units  are  as 
much  as  50  percent  under  strength.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  goverimient  has 
refused  to  call  up  thousands  of  draft-age 
students  who  have  been  sitting  out  the 
war. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  cease  being  concerned  about  sup- 
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porting  continued  military  actions  and 
start  focusing  our  attention  on  the  need 
to  alleviate  the  terrible  suffering  and 
bloodshed  which  has  occmTed.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  spend  $222  million  on  am- 
munition which  cannot  be  delivered 
where  children  are  starving  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  are  desperate  for  peace. 
We  must  not  prolong  the  agony  which 
$1.75  biUion  of  U.S.  funds  has  aided  over 
the  past  5  years. 

It  is  time  that  we  allow  the  peaceful 
people  of  Cambodia  to  rebuild  their  na- 
tion. Instead  of  providing  more  military 
aid,  let  us  somehow  help  them  on  the 
road  to  restoring  their  shattered  home- 
land. 


A  NEIGHBORLY  THING  TO  DO 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  foremost  victims  of  inflation  have 
been  retired  persons  whose  income  have 
remained  static,  or  nearly  so,  while  liv- 
ing costs  have  risen  dramatically.  A  lot 
of  people  have  bemoaned  their  plight. 

In  Illinois,  some  people  are  doing 
something  practical  to  help  these  senior 
citizens— something  practical  and  a  little 
more  than  that. 

They  have  formed  the  VIP  Council  of 
Northern  Illinois,  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration wlilch  offers  to  every  organiza- 
tion, private,  community  or  governmen- 
tal, and  any  individual  an  opportunity  to 
help. 

This  VIP  friendship  project  started 
with  D.  Ray  Wilson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Journal  in  Wheaton,  111.  He 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  local  mer- 
chants— who  give  discounts — and  the 
support  of  sponsors  of  plays,  concerts, 
athletic  events  and  the  like— who  give 
free  admissions. 

Besides  economic,  cultural  and  recre- 
ational advantages  such  as  these,  the 
VIP  friendship  project  does  something 
else.  It  engenders  a  neighborly  attitude 
within  the  community.  The  retired  per- 
sons are  glad  to  know  that  somebody 
cares.  The  donors  and  promoters  are  glad 
to  find  somebody  to  care  attout. 

The  VIP  friendship  project  has  no 
need  for  a  newsletter  to  tell  people  about 
its  activities  and  its  plans.  Publisher  Wil- 
son has  promised  to  devote  one  page  per 
month  to  the  project,  a  page  to  tell  about 
events  of  interest  to  VIP's. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  careful  not  to 
make  this  simply  a  newspaper  promo- 
tion. Instead,  he  has  enlisted  organiza- 
tions— park  districts,  mostly — in  23  com- 
munities in  DuPage  County.  Retired  per- 
sons may  get  Information  at  any  of  these 
places;  and  they  may  get  VTP  member- 
ship cards  which  entitle  them  to  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  getting  to  be  so 
big  as  a  nation  that  we  tend  to  forget 
how  to  be  nelghbofly.  how  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  and  a  smile  to  older  people 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
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world  we  live  in.  The  VIP  Council  of 
Northern  Illinois  is  a  voluntary  efifort  to 
revive  these  virtues. 
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the  crannies  of  her  loved  State  for  years 
to  come. 


THE  HONORABLE  ELIZABETH  KEE 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE  FANNING  FIRES 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OP   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  oc- 
casions like  this,  when  we  contemplate 
with  sadness  the  passing  of  a  comrade 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  blessing  to 
humanity,  there  come  to  mind  some  ran- 
dom words  from  Wordsworth: 

How  divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be 
made. 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill, 
A  perfect  womsin,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 

A  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove. 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through 

Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

The  Kee  dynasty,  man,  wife,  and  son, 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  great 
coal  empire  of  West  Virginia  for  four 
decades.  In  that  period  they  freed  the 
men  who  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth  to  bring  vital  energy  to  the  service 
of  industry  from  bondage  to  absentee 
capitalists  and  their  allies,  the  railroads. 
In  that  period  the  occupation  of  mining 
coal  emerged  from  a  sort  of  medieval 
subservience  to  a  highly  respected  and 
well-paid  calling.  Today  the  20th  cen- 
tury lives  among  the  lofty  peaks  and 
the  winding  gorges  which  have  been 
carved  out  of  the  rich  deposits  of  energy 
laid  down  in  the  Paleozoic  era  some  mil- 
lion years  in  the  past.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment due.  in  great  measure,  to  the 
Kees. 

Of  the  three  who  were  elected  year 
after  year  to  the  post  of  Congressman 
from  that  district,  it  would  be  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  others  to  suggest  that 
the  wife  and  mother  was  the  guiding 
light.  She  was  a  woman  quite  worthy  of 
the  strong  words  of  the  poet.  She  was 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  coal  in 
sustaining  the  economic  progress  of 
modem  American  civilization.  And  she 
was  determined  that  those  whose  lives 
were  spent  among  the  fortunate  areas 
where  coal  may  be  found  should  share  in 
its  cultural  benefits.  Her  native  Intelli- 
gence was  anned  with  requisite  training 
in  the  arts  and  mores  of  a  good  life,  and 
she  worked  ceaselessly  to  make  sure  that 
her  friends  and  neighbors  on  a  district 
scale  should  participate  in  the  rewards 
of  honorable  and  worthwhile  toil. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  an  asso- 
ciate of  Mrs.  Kee  for  a  niunber  of  years, 
and  to  have  benefited  from  the  aura  of 
her  presence  on  the  legislative  scene.  She 
has  been  a  blessing  to  West  Virginia.  We 
honor  her,  and  cherish  her  memory  In 
our  hearts.  To  her  grieving  son  and  other 
members  of  her  family  we  offer  our  re- 
spectful condolences  and  our  assiirance 
that  her  light  will  shine  brightly  in  aU 


HON.  HERWIAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Frank  del  Olmo  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1975.  The  renewed  interest  in 
"illegal    immigration"    again    coincides 
with  the  hysteria  of  an  economic  depres- 
sion. There  are  growing  fears  of  a  new 
witch    hunt    in    the    Spanish-speaking 
community.  The  Immigration  and  Nat- 
m-aUzation  Service  is  fanning  the  hys- 
teria that  is  developing  by  publicizing 
their  fantastically  inflated  figures  of  il- 
legal immigration.  Attorney  General  Sil- 
berman  and  INS  Commissioner,  Leonard 
F.  Chapman  testified  on  February  4, 1975, 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Citizenship,  and  International 
Law  that  they  believed  there  were  be- 
tween 4  and  12  million  illegal  immigrants 
in  the  United  States  and  80  percent — 3.2 
to  8.6  million — of  them  were  of  Mexican 
descent.  Accoi-dlng  to  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus the  1970  census  showed  4.5  million 
Mexican  Americans  in  the  United  States. 
This  figxire  was  later  revised  because  of 
a  drastic  undercount  of  38.8  percent  and 
the  1973  figure  for  Mexican  Americans 
has  been  revised  to  6.3  million.  If  the 
INS    figures    are    accurate    the    entire 
Southwest  population  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans must  be  illegal  aliens.  Obviously  the 
INS  figures  are  inaccurate  and  the  Mex- 
ican American  population  in  the  United 
States  has  reason  to  fear  fresh  turmoil 
from  the  INS.  The  article  follows: 
Why  Citizen  Chicanos  Peab  Tokmoil 
(By  Frank  del  Olmo) 
For  more  than  60  years — from  1906  or  1907 
when  she  left  her  native  Mexico,  until  1962 
when  she  died — my  grandmother   lived   in 
this  country  as  an  illegal  alien. 

All  but  one  of  her  many  children  were 
born  in  this  country,  and  every  one  of  them 
went  on  to  become  substantial  citizens.  But 
Dofla  Joseflna  herself  simply  never  got  around 
to  becoming  a  citizen  or,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  even  registering  as  a  resident 
alien.  I  think  she  always  lived  with  the 
lingering  hope  that  she  would  someday  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  like  many  other  immigrants 
of  her  generation. 

She  did  not  enter  the  United  States  iUe- 
gaUy.  For  when  my  grandmother  and  her 
first  husband  crossed  the  border,  somewhere 
in  Arizona,  this  nation  stUl  bad  a  virtual 
open  door  for  immigrants  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Historically,  there  had  always  been  free 
Interchange  back  and  forth  across  the  2,000 
miles  of  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Immigration  was  unobstructed,  and  actu- 
ally encouraged,  as  long  as  the  young  Indus- 
tries of  the  sparsely  settled  Southwest — 
agriculture,  mining  and  the  raUroads — 
needed  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labor. 
It  was  only  in  the  1920s,  after  passage  of 
the  first  Immigration  laws  which  set  quotas 
on  Immigration  from  Europe,  that  the  first 
efforts  were  made  to  limit  immigration  from 
Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemls- 
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pbere  nattons.  The  debates  over  these  pro- 
poealB — which  were  often  tinged  with  racist 
rhetoric — followed  massive  immigration 
from  Mexico  during  the  bloody  revolution  of 
1910-17. 

No  laws  were  passed  setting  numerical 
quotas  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration 
until  the  1960s,  but  in  fact  the  gates  slowly 
began  to  close  In  the  1920s.  There  were  more 
bureaucratic  procedures  and  requirements 
to  be  met  by  immigrants,  and  In  1924  the 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  was  established. 

While  most  Chicanos  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Mexican  Immlgralion  to 
this  country,  most  do  know  the  story  of  their 
own  families.  These  family  histories  are  what 
pose  such  an  emotional  dilemma  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans whenever  we  must  face  up  to 
the  Issues  posed  by  illegal  immigration  from 
Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  in  the 
present  day. 

But  we  also  have  a  very  pragmatic  reason 
to  be  wary  of  many  of  the  suggested  "solu- 
tions" to  iUegal  Immigration  these  days. 
Most  Chicanos  know  that  when  measures 
have  been  taken  In  the  past  against  un- 
wanted immigrants.  Mexican-Americans  have 
been  affected  by  the  turmoil  and  even  caught 
lip  iu  it. 

The  first  major  crackdown  on  Mexican  im- 
migration occurred  in  the  1930s.  Federal  and 
local  officials  in  many  parts  of  the  Southwest 
decided  that  one  way  to  deal  with  the  unem- 
ployment and  rising  welfare  costs  caused  by 
the  Depression  was  to  "repatriate"  thousands 
of  Mexican-American  families. 

While  some  Mexicans  were  simply  rounded 
up  and  forcibly  deported  during  these  years, 
many  others  left  voluntarily,  hoping  to  find 
their  old  homeland  more  hospitable  than 
their  adopted  one.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
immigrants  were  coerced  into  leaving  or 
"encouraged"  to  do  so. 

A  common  method  of  encoxiraging  repa- 
triation was  to  threaten  an  end  to  relief 
assistance  unless  a  family  agreed  to  leave. 
Another  was  for  an  agency,  like  Los  Angeles 
County,  to  pay  train  fare  to  the  border  for 
whole  tralnloads  of  Mexican -American 
families. 

Like  refugees.  Los  Repatriados  usually  took 
with  them  only  a  few  Important  belongings. 
They  also  took  with  them  many  children  who 
were  United  States  citizens. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Mexican- 
Americans  repatriated  at  that  time  range 
from  90,000  to  200,000.  Estimates  for  Cali- 
fornia vary  from  60,000  to  76,000,  with  half 
of  them  from  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  movement  of  immigration  was  re- 
versed again  in  World  War  n.  While  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  earlier  Mexican  immigrants 
served  in  the  armed  forces  and  worked  in 
defense  plants,  thousands  of  Mexican  broce- 
ros  were  recruited  by  the  VS.  government 
to  fill  manpower  needs  on  the  farms  and  raU- 
roads of  the  Southwest. 

But  with  the  braceros  came  thousands 
more  illegal  aliens,  men  encouraged  by  their 
compatriots'  stories  of  high  wages  and  ready 
employment  In  this  country.  In  the  first 
dozen  years  of  the  bracero  agreement,  IUegal 
alien  arrests  In  the  United  States  rose  In- 
credibly, from  40,000  in  the  1940-44  period 
to  3.4  million  by  1960-1964.  More  than  98% 
of  the  Ulegal  aliens  in  the  latter  period  c«me 
from  Mexico. 

The  climax  in  this  wave  of  Illegal  immi- 
gration was  Operation  Wetback  In  1964,  the 
most  massive  and  highly  organized  effort  in 
U.S.  history  to  deport  Illegal  Immigrants.  A 
"special  mobile  force"  of  CXX)  Immigration 
officers  carried  out  the  operation  with  the 
assistance  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Their  efforts  were  concentrated  in  Boutbem 
California  and  Texas,  but  also  reached  cities 
like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
About  1,700  aliens  a  day  were  deported  at 
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its  peak,  and  by  tbe  end  of  1954  more  than 
1  million  aliens  had  been  expelled,  the  most 
ever  in  a  single  year. 

Operation  Wetback  left  the  Mexican- 
American  community,  smaller  and  more 
quiescent  than  It  is  today,  alienated  and 
fearful.  Many  Chlcano  activists  of  todays 
who  were  older  than  I  was  then — tell  me 
they  can  still  recall  the  sense  of  unease  felt 
In  many  Mexican-Ametican  barrios  in  those 
days. 

The  masbive  deportation  drive  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  same  kind  of  negative  publicity 
and  public  debate  about  Illegal  immigration 
we  are  seeing  and  hearing  now.  There  were 
reports  of  aliens  contributing  to  high  crime 
rates,  welfare  costs  and  unemployment  iji 
a   time  of  post-Koreaii  War  recession. 

The  historical  parallels  to  the  present  day 
are  obvious.  Many  Chicanes  are  wondering 
aloud  if  a  new  repatriation  drive  or  Opera- 
tion Wetback  will  soon  be  upon  us.  I  hope 
not.  for  with  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  Chlcano  community  over  the  last 
decade,  any  such  campaign  would  probably 
be  met  with  stiff  resistance,  both  political 
and  perhaps  physical. 

This  is  not  to  say  Chicanos  would  try,  or 
should  try,  to  obstruct  legislation  like  the 
Rodino  bill  or  other  proposals  designed  to 
bring  illegal  mimlgration  and  its  attendant 
problems  under  control.  We  should  be  very 
critical  of  any  such  legislation,  however,  de- 
manding that  it  be  carefully  written  and  ap- 
plied humanely  and  judiciously. 
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FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY   LOUISI- 
ANA YOUTH  SEMINAR 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF   LOUISiAN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  be  present  and  speak  before  the 
Louisiana  high  school  delegates  as- 
sembled to  participate  in  the  annual 
Louisiana  Youth  Seminars,  a  statewide 
program  which  promotes  training  in 
leadership,  programing,  and  inter- 
personal communication  techniques. 

This  year  marks  the  seminar's  fifth 
anniversai-j'  and  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
many  others  in  congratulating  those  who 
keep  making  this  event  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  youth  leadership  programs 
of  its  kind. 

The  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar  was 
founded  5  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
offer  Louisiana  high  school  students  a 
general  forum  for  education  in  leader- 
ship skills.  The  weeklong  seminars  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  developing 
these  abiUties  in  students  by  providing 
a  spirited,  thought-provoking,  and  stim- 
ulating experience.  The  himdreds  of 
past  delegates  who  have  attended  the 
seminars  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram represents  one  of  the  few  common 
groimds  for  discussing  pertinent  events 
and  activities,  for  practicing  productive 
and  practical  techniques  of  organizing, 
and  for  gaining  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Ameilcan  political 
system. 

This  year's  seminar  will  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in 
Lafayette,  La.  USL's  past  record  of  being 
an  excellent  educational  iiistitution 
which  continually  strives  to  bring  to 
Louisiana  students  the  finest  in  educa- 
tional experiences  makes  a  perfect  set- 
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ting  for  the  delegates  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  seminar. 

I  look  foi-ward  to  participating  in  the 
fifth  Annual  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar 
and  witnessing  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  student  participants. 
I  highly  commend  this  program  to  any- 
one interested  in  leadership  training  and 
personal  development  at  its  best,  along 
with  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  for  its  sponsorship  of  this 
worthy  event.  I  also  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Louisiana  Youth  Seminar 
organization  for  many  more  years  of 
su>"ce=s. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMMITMENT 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


TO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  recently  made  some 
comments  on  the  economy  and  how  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment  is  prolong- 
ing this  crisis.  Mayor  Beame  very  astutely 
pointed  out  that  with  unemployment  in 
our  urban  areas  hovering  over  the  8.2 
percent  national  average,  immediate  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  turn  this  intolerable 
trend  around.  In  his  remarks  before  a 
conference  on  the  urban  crisis.  Mayor 
Beame  stated  that  the  initiative  must 
originate  from  Washington. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  recogriize  the 
fact  that  Federal  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted that  would  help  to  ease  the  burden 
upon  many  Americans  during  these  times 
of  economic  uncertainty.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  supported  the 
full-employment  concept  as  a  viable 
means  of  turning  the  economy  around. 
H.R.  50,  known  as  the  full-employment 
bill,  was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins).  This 
bill  would  provide  a  job  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  wants  to  work.  The  full-em- 
ployment bill  must  be  adopted  quickly 
in  order  that  we  can  get  people  off  the 
unemployment  rolls  and  back  to  being 
gainfully  employed. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
text  of  Mayor  Beame's  remarks  for  my 
colleagues'  review.  His  statement  incor- 
porates the  ideas  which  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  been  articulat- 
ing in  this  regard  and  illustrates  once 
again  the  need  for  swift  congressional 
action. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  at  this  very  impor- 
tant conference  on  our  nation's  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Both  Hunter  College  and 
Queens  College  are  to  be  commended  for 
spon.soring  these  discussions. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  the  warm  wel- 
come of  the  City  of  New  Tork  to  all  the  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  government  and  the 
academic  world  who  are  here  today.  We  are 
meeting  on  a  most  Important  topic — full 
employment. 

Pull  employment,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  phrase,  is  a  consummation  of  our  econ- 
omy devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  almost 
never  realized. 

In  terms  of  reality,  we're  talking  about 
vinemployment  on  a  massive  scale.  And,  all 
the  indications  are  that  It  will  get  somewhat 
worse  before  it  starts  to  get  better  again. 


Tlie  City's  stake  in  full  employment  is 
substantial: 

There  would  be  no  shortfall  in  City  govern- 
meiit  revenues.  State  and  Federal  aid  would 
be  easier  to  get,  labor  negotiations  would  be 
more  fruitful  for  our  working  people,  the 
v>re!fare  case  load  would  go  down,  and  the 
e  -oiiomy  of  the  private  sector  in  the  City 
V.  ould  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It's  diflicult  to  quantify  these  various  bene- 
fits. B'.U  Vi'e  can  say  that  because  of  New  York 
City's  high  unemployment  rate,  a  rate  which 
is  h'.gher  than  the  national  rate,  the  City's 
economy  is  suffering  a  loss  of  som.e  $3  billion 
in  workers"  wages  alone. 

The  unemployment  statistics  in  New  'Vcrl: 
City  at  the  present  time  are  quite  shocking. 
Consider  tliese: 

The  City's  \inemploymcnt  rate  jumped  in 
December  from  7.4'.,  to  8.5';,,  with  a  jobless 
total  of  270.000. 

All  irciication.s  are  tliat  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  kept  rising  In  January,  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  percentage  point,  with  the 
total  inanfcer  of  people  out  of  work  exceeding 
300.000. 

Thlo  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  110,000 
initial  claims  were  filed  in  New  York  City 
for  unemployment  benefits  In  the  four-week 
period  from  December  30th  through  January 
25th. 

In  the  week  from  January  26th  through 
February  1st,  preliminary  figures  show  that 
26.000  m.ore  initial  claims  were  filed  for  un- 
employment benefits,  an  increase  of  49';'o 
over  the  claims  filed  In  the  same  week  a  year 
ago. 

The  time  for  mere  discussion  is  long 
passed.  For  some  months  now,  other  city 
mayors  and  I  have  been  urging  Immediate 
action  to  solve  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
not  a  local  one. 

We  are  being  squeezed  by  a  national  reces- 
sion whose  cause  was  largely  a  Federal  fail- 
ure to  act  in  time,  whose  repercussions  are 
beyond  our  local  control,  and  whose  solutions 
must  come  from  Washington. 

As  far  back  as  August  and  September,  even 
when  the  President  was  limiting  his  recep- 
tivity to  ideas  on  how  to  stop  inflation,  my 
position  was  that  Federal  action  was  needed 
not  only  to  check  inflation,  but  also  to  check 
the  recessionary  trends — Including  unem- 
ployment— which  were  already  quite  obvious 
in  our  big  cities. 

The  Federal  tight  money  policy  was  bad, 
because  it  was  further  crippling  a  construc- 
tion industry  which  was  even  then  suffer- 
ing a  20';    unemployment  rate. 

It  further  added  to  the  burden  of  hard 
pressed  local  governments  by  driving  up  the 
cost  of  borrowing  for  capital  projects,  lead- 
ing to  their  postponement  and  further  in- 
tensifying the  problems  of  the  construction 
industry. 

The  housing  policy  of  not  providing  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  housing  for  njore  than  two 
years  increased  our  slums  and  housing  aban- 
donments. 

It  was  a  foolish  policy  which  fvu'ther  de- 
pressed the  construction  industry  and  ag- 
gravated living  conditions  for  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

The  Federal  spending  policy  of  cutting 
back  assistance  to  urban  centers  was  bad, 
because  the  provision  of  essential  services 
in  a  time  of  national  inflation  of  prices  and 
a  national  recession  of  revenues  was  becom- 
ing too  much  of  a  burden  for  local  com- 
munities. 

In  other  words.  Federal  tight  money,  hous- 
ing and  spending  policies  would  not  only  not 
stop  inflation,  but  it  would  actually  ac- 
celerate recessionary  trends. 

These  policies  also  simply  transfer  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  to  local  governments  and 
impose  additional  burdens  on  local  taxpayers. 

I  have  proposed  a  program  which  calls 
for  an  easier  money  policy,  quick  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  Federal  Housing  Act,  Im- 
mediate changes  in  the  present  revenue- 
Bbaring  formulas  to  eliminate  discriminat- 
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Ing  features  of  those  formulas,  and  the  Fed- 
eral government's  assumption  of  the  financ- 
ing of  all  local  welfare  and  medical  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  beUeve  it's  necessary  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  establish  policies  wblcb  wOl 
help  the  nation  reach  full  employment. 

Mavbe  full  employment  will  not  solve  all 
(lur  urban  problejns.  But,  without  full  em- 
ployment, there's  little  chayce  of  solvmg 
iii.iny  of  them. 

I  know  this  conference  will  deal  with  these 
pro'olems,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  light  this 
conference  will  shed  on  our  present  econom- 
ic condition. 

Than'ic  you. 


FOUR  CLEVELANDERS  HONORED  BY 
WEST  SIDE  IRISH-AMERICAN 
CLUB 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  four  Greater  Clevelanders 
who  are  now  being  honored  by  tlie  West 
Side  Irish-American  Club. 

Receiving  the  high  honor  of  Irish 
Mother  of  the  Year  is  Mrs.  Anna  Rita 
Kilbane,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Kilbane,  and 
mother  of  three. 

Queen  of  the  club  this  year  is  Mary 
Ellen  Togher,  a  Jolin  Marshall  High 
School  senior.  Being  honored  as  Woman 
of  the  Year  is  Mary  McCluskey.  mother 
of  four,  and  active  member  of  the  club. 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1975  is  Michael 
Roddy,  who  recently  retired  after  25 
years  with  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  and 
v.ho,  also,  has  been  long  active  in  ci\ic 
and  social  organizations. 

Four  young  ladies  compose  the  Queen's 
Court,  and  they  are  Corine  Ginley,  Mary 
McCafferty,  Micki  Miller,  and  "Veronica 
Togher. 

As  a  tribute  to  these  fine  individuals, 
I  would  now  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord the  aimoimcements  made  by  the  club 
at  the  time  of  their  selection.  A  newspa- 
per article  on  Mis.  Kilbane  also  follows. 
QxniN,  1975  Mary  Eixen  Togher 

The  pretty  17-year-old  daughter  of  John 
and  Julia  Togher  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  West  Side  Irish-American  Club's  Drill 
Team  since  1971.  She  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Club's  Majorettes  and  also  of  St.  Patrick's 
School  Drill  Team  (West  Park).  Mary  Ellen 
is  also  a  long-time  dancing  student  in  the 
Betty  Scott's  School  of  Irish  Dancing  for 
wliich  she  has  won  many  awards. 

As  a  senior  at  John  Marshall  High  School, 
.she  is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety, a  member  of  the  lawyerettes,  and  is 
aKo  a  teacher's  aide.  After  graduation  Mary 
Ellen  plans  to  attend  college.  However,  at 
present,  she  still  lives  at  home  with  her  par- 
ents, brothers,  Billy  and  John,  and  sisters, 
Veronica  and  Bemadette. 

It  is  with  much  pride  and  joy  that  we 
bestow  on  Mary  Ellen  Togher  the  title  of  the 
1975  Queen  of  the  West  Side  Irish-American 
Club. 

Queen's  Court — Corine  Ginley.  Mary  Mc- 
CafTerty,  Mlckl  Miller  and  Veronica  Togher. 
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which  she  -Aas  both  the  teacher  and  leader. 
She  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Gaelic 
League  and  is  active  in  the  Pioneer's  Dra- 
matic Group. 

Mary  has  loved  and  studied  Irish  music 
and  customs  since  early  childhood,  dancmg 
with  t'l-.e  Gaelic  League  Society  Dancers, 
along  with  her  sister,  Norine,  and  her 
brothers,  Frank  and  Tom.  She  comes  by  thtj 
naturally,  as  her  parents,  Tom  and  Nora 
HastUigs,  came  from  County  Mayo,  Ireland. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
West  Side  Irish-American  Club  and  co-foun- 
der of  its  rife  and  Drum  Corps  and  its  Bag- 
pipe Band.  He  marched  with  the  Club  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  for  tliirty  years. 

Joe  McCluskey,  Mary's  husband,  a  native 
of  County  Antrim.  Northern  Ireland.  Is  a 
former  member  of  the  Club's  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps,  and  is  active  in  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association.  Today,  they  are  proud  to  watch 
their  children  march  down  tlie  avenue.  One 
daughter,  Mary,  is  a  member  of  the  Pom-Pom 
Unit;  and  the"  other,  Christine,  is  a  member 
of  the  Majorettes.  Sons,  Tommy  and  Kevin, 
are  still  too  young  to  participate,  but  are 
anxiously  looktag  forv.'ard  to  It. 

Mary  McCluskey,  we  salute  you  on  being 
chosen  as  the  first  West  Side  Irish-American 
Clubs  Woinan  of  the  Year.  May  the  road  rise 
up  to  meet  you  and  may  the  wind  be  always 
at  vour  back. 
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Woman  of  the  Y'ear,   1075 — 

Mart    McCluskey 

Mary  is  a  long-time  incni"oer  of  the  West 

Side  Irisii-Amerlcau  Club,  marching  with  the 

Club"s  driU  team  for  sixteen  years,  eight  of 
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Man  of  the  Ye.\p.,  1975 — 
Michael  Roddy 
Michael  R'jddy's  afnilation  with  the  West 
Side  Irish -American  Club  goes  back  to  1949, 
the  same  year  he  came  to  Cleveland  from  his 
native  home  in  Boyle,  County  Roscommon, 
Ireland.  As  a  club  member,  he  has  always 
been  a  wllltog  worker,  whether  it  was  at  the 
annual  picnic,  dances,  or  other  club  func- 
tions. 

Since  1967,  Mike  has  been  the  Club's  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board.  He  is  also  a  delegate -at -large  to 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Fels  Society,  a  member 
of  the  Gaelic  Society,  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association. 

Mike  has  recently  retired,  after  twenty- 
five  years  with  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company. 
He  now  can  be  found  at  home  with  his  genial 
wife.  Pauline,  who  hails  from  Belfast,  North- 
ern Ireland.  They  live  in  Lakewood,  along 
with  their  son,  Michael,  Jr.,  who  graduated 
in  1973  from  Blscayne  College  in  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  with  a  BA  degree.  This  sum- 
mer, the  Roddys  are  planning  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land to  view  the  places  of  their  childhood 
and  to  renew  old  friendships. 

We  are  proud  to  salute  you,  Michael  Roddy, 
as  the  West  Side  Irish-American  Club's  1975 
Man  of  the  Year. 

IjAKEwood's     Anna    Bita     Kilbane,     '"Irish 

Mother  of  the  Year."  Has  Green   Mania, 

Flying  Feet 

Sure  'n  begorra.  Irisli  eyes  in  Lakewood 
have  a  lot  to  .smile  about  now. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Kilbane,  1237  Chase  Ave., 
has  been  named  the  1975  "Iri£h  Mother  of 
the  Year  "  by  the  11  organizations  which  make 
up  the  United  Irish  Societies  of  Greater 
Cleveland.  She  will  be  feted  March  17  during 
Cleveland's  gala  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

It's  a  fitting  tribue  to  a  woman  who  says 
she  has  a  "green  mania"  and  goes  all  out  for 
her  Irish  heritage.  "If  you've  ever  done  Irish 
dancing,  you'd  keep  It  going,"  said  Mrs.  Kil- 
bane, a  friendly  woman  with  a  round,  smil- 
ing face. 

Mrs.  Kilbane,  51.  has  done  »  lot  of  dancing 
in  the  four  decades  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  West  Side  Irish -American  Club.  And 
she  has  transmitted  her  love  to  daughters 
Nancy,  27,  Maurita,  22  and  son  James,  19  all 
active  In  Irish  affairs. 

"She  really  deserves  It,"  said  Maurita,  a 
nurse  at  Lakewood  Hospital.  "She  has  done  a 
lot  of  work  for  the  club." 


Anna  Riia  Dever  Kilbane.  born  in  Cleve- 
land, is  the  first  American-born  "Mother  of 
the  Y^ear"  named  by  the  societies.  But  her 
parents,  James  and  Bridget  Dever.  haUed  from 
AchlU  Sound,  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  and 
soon  she  was  Immersed  in  the  culture  of 
their  native  land. 

By  no  accident,  Anna  Dever  married  a  man 
frorn  AchiU  Sound,  and  appropriately,  she 
met  him  at  an  Irish  picnic  In  March  at  the 
old  Euclid  Beach.  James  Kilbane,  a  plumber, 
came  to  Cleveland  In  1038. 

Mrs.  Kilbane,  the  youngest  "Mother  of  the 
Year"  ever  chosen  during  the  12-year  history 
of  the  award,  started  marching  with  the  lad!es 
drill  team  of  the  west  side  club  when  she 
was  14.  She  is  tlie  current  secretary  of  its 
Ladles  Auxiliary  of  which  she  was  or.oe 
president. 

Her  daughters  were  the  first  two  leaders 
of  the  club's  majorette  unit.  And  son  James, 
a  St.  Edward  High  School  graduate  and  Lakc- 
wood  cadet  policeman,  started  in  the  clubs 
fife  and  drum  corps  at  age  six,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  its  drum  section. 

The  festivities  for  Mrs.  Kilbane,  secretary 
to  the  graduate  studies  dean  at  St.  Johns 
College  will  begin  March  14  and  continue 
into  the  wee  hours  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Pa- 
rades, dances,  and  dinners  are  on  the  agenda 
for  a  fantUly  that  loves  Irish  music  and  danc- 
ing and  has  entertained  famous  Gaelic  sine- 
ers  Llam  Clancy  and  Tommy  Makem  on  their 
stops  In  Cleveland. 

Nancy,  working  on  her  master's  degree  in 
nursing  In  Denver  is  expected  home  for  the 
celebration.  And  she  will  return  to  a  house 
painted  green  both  Inside  and  out  filled  with 
Irish  plaques  and  hymns,  all  part  of  the 
KUbane's  "green  mania." 


NEED  FOR  COOPERATION 
ACHIEVE  COMPREHENSIVE 
ERGY  PROGRAM 


TO 

EN- 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtrrH    D.^KOTA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
ferral to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  90 -day  oil  tariff  delay  bill,  H.R. 
1767,  and  the  President's  veto  message, 
I  believe  our  action  helps  to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  communication  and  co- 
operation between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  in  tiying  to  achieve  a 
much  needed  and  effective  comprehen- 
sive energy  program.  As  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  all  painfully  aware,  we  have 
delayed  far  too  long  in  implementing  a 
coherent  energy  policy.  With  the  ciurent 
prices  of  OPEC  oil  and  with  their  intent 
to  keep  prices  high,  tlie  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  export  its 
monetary  reserves. 

In  1970  the  United  States  spent  ap- 
proximately $2.7  billion  for  foreign  oil. 
Last  year  we  spent  over  $24  billion.  It  is 
estimated  we  will  spend  approximately 
$28  billion  next  year.  Therefore,  although 
there  is  currently  a  reported  surplus  of 
oil  on  the  world  markets,  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  is  not  bringing 
down  world  prices.  Since  the  Uhited 
States  imports  over  35  percent  of  its  pe- 
troleum, it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the 
United  States  consei-ve  its  usage  of  pe- 
troluem  products.  It  is  also  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  develop  alternate  sources  of 
energy  for  future  use  for  there  is  not  an 
endless  supply  of  petroleum  in  the  world. 
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Another  reason  for  my  support  of  this 
referral  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  attempted  to  keep  its  pledge  to  meet 
assurances  given  to  myself  and  other 
rural  Congressmen.  The  President's 
statement  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
could  be  refunded  for  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  off-the-road  use  of  gas  and  fuel 
relative  to  his  program  is  a  necessity  to 
our  faimers  and  ranchers  who  cannot 
pass  along  these  price  increases.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  the  President's 
plan  to  phase  out  tliis  provision  and  al- 
though details  have  not  been  completed, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  principle  of  this 
provision  not  become  lost  in  possible  con- 
frontations between  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

I  also  received  assurances  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  higher  fuel  bills  on  those  who  live  in 
relatively  colder  climates  as  compared  to 
those  whose  climatic  conditions  demand 
substantially  less  fuel  for  heat.  Although 
no  formula  was  made,  the  President 
promised  to  tilt  the  effects  of  his  proposal 
toward  gasoline  and  away  from  fuel  oil. 
Even  though  only  three  other  States  use 
as  much  or  more  gasoline  per  capita  as 
South  Dakota,  it  still  would  be  easier 
for  us  to  reduce  our  imnecessary  driving 
than  to  reduce  the  necessary  heating  of 
our  homes. 

Essential  driving,  wliich  accounts  for 
much  of  South  Dakota  traveling,  is  still 
a  problem  and  the  administration  has  not 
as  yet  made  any  proposals.  However,  as 
Chairman  Ullman's  plan  does  provide 
for  a  basic  allotment  for  essential  travel, 
I  am  sure  this  will  be  one  of  the  many 
points  discussed  in  compromise  plans 
between  Congress  and  the  President.  I 
will  continue  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  rural  America's  needs  in  these 
essential  areas.  In  connection  with  this, 
I  recently  hosted  a  meeting  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  concerning 
the  effects  of  energy  proposals  on  agri- 
culture and  rural  America.  Farmland 
Industries,  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, who  is  the  agriculture  liaison  for 
FEA,  and  the  staff  director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Task  Force  on  Energy  and  the 
Economy,  expressed  their  views  on  the 
effects  of  various  energy  proposals  on 
rural  America.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  con- 
tinue to  conduct  meetings  of  this  nature 
in  order  to  resolve  problems  before  they 
become  insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  President  has  agreed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leaders  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House,  to  delay  $2  of  the  $3 
import  fee  for  60  days  while  Congress 
and  the  President  work  on  compromise 
proposals.  The  President  has  also  agreed 
to  postpone  until  May  1,  1975,  his  plans 
to  decontrol  old  oil.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  facets  of  the  President's  progi-am,  or 
the  program  announced  by  Mr.  Wright 
of  the  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Energy 
and  the  Economy,  or  that  proposed  by 
Chairman  Ullkan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  However,  contained 
in  these  proposals  is  a  possible  solution 
to  pur  energy  problems.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  the  need  for  action  on  an  energy 
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program,  and  in  the  interests  of  com- 
promise, I  supported  the  referral  of  H.R, 
1767  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
as  the  surest  and  perhaps  only  method 
by  which  any  solution  will  be  achieved. 
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GRASSRCX)TS  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  MICHAEL  T.  BLOUIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  American  Bicentennial  which  we  will 
officially  mark  next  year  in  this  country. 
There  are  many,  many  proposals  for  va- 
rious ways  in  which  we  might  celebrate 
this  historic  event — some  grand  designs, 
master  plans,  and  expensive  construc- 
tion projects.  Many  of  these  plans  are 
fitting,  indeed,  but  it  is  even  more  en- 
couraging to  me  to  discover  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Bicentennial  is  very  much 
alive  at  the  grassroots  level  as  well.  I  dis- 
cover this  fact  time  and  time  again  as  I 
return  to  the  Second  District  of  Iowa  or 
have  contact  with  people  from  the  dis- 
trict. Many  of  these  local  plans  have  a 
simpUcity  and  dignity  which  captures 
the  spirit  of  this  Nation's  founding  far 
better  than  the  massive  construction 
projects  planned  and  executed  by  well- 
intentioned  but  somewhat  distant  bu- 
reaucrats. I  offer,  as  an  example,  this 
summary  of  Bicentennial  plans  being 
made  by  the  people  of  Cedar  County  in 
Iowa.  The  article  originally  appeared  in 
the  March  6,  1975.  edition  of  the  Tipton, 
Iowa,  Conservative  and  Advertiser  and  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it  as  in- 
teresting as  I  did. 

The  article  follows: 
Mant  Groitps  Continue  Plans  foh  Bi- 
centennial Year  in  County 
(By  Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Stout) 

"To  start  with.  It's  hard  to  know  where 
to  begin,"  said  BlU  Pennlngrowth,  Chair- 
man of  the  Cedar  County  Bl-Centennlal 
committee.  He  was  referring  to  the  tremen- 
dous tast  of  contacting  key  people  from  the 
organizations  of  our  county.  In  spite  of  this, 
about  36  enthusiastic  citizens  gathered  at 
the  courthouse  Feb.  23  to  discuss  a  game 
plan  for  '76. 

They  represented  the  following  groups  and 
cities:  Cedar  Coimty  Historical  society,  West 
Branch  Chamber  of  Commerce,  West  Branch 
Study  club,  lOth  Century  club,  Child  Con- 
servation League,  DAR,  Tipton  Woman's 
club.  Tipton  Federated  club,  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Ladles  and  Am-Vets  of  Lowden. 

Also  the  Lowden  Historical  society  and 
Commercial  club.  Cedar  County  Extension 
service,  Tipton  Fire  department,  Cedar 
County  Fair  Board,  Tipton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Garden  club,  Aeolian  club,  Tipton 
schools  and  the  towns  of  Durant  and  Low- 
den. They  wUl  carry  the  message  back  to 
those  who  stayed  home. 

Did  you  realize  July  4th  falls  on  Sunday 
next  year?  The  Rev.  Kehrll  saw  this  as  a 
chance  for  an  ecumenical  service  of  worship. 
Dr.  Doering  said  the  Tipton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  co-operate  in  every  way  with 
a  celebration  to  reflect  the  anniversary.  He 
also  remind  us  that  Monday,  July  5,  would 
also  be  a  holiday,  a  long  week-end. 

We  are  always  trying  to  get  youth  Involved, 
and  Ken  Muller,  county  extension  director, 
spoke  to  this  need.  He  prefaced  It  by  a  story 
of  the  time  he  was  planning  to  come  to  work 


in  Tipton.  His  neighbor,  It  seems,  had  been 
on  National  Guard  duty  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Cedar  County  "Cow  War."  "You  don't 
want  to  go  down  there,  where  there's  hard 
heads  on  every  comer!"  MuUer,  by  all  ap- 
pearances, has  survived.  He  suggested  a  tree 
planting  project  would  be  in  order.  Wovld 
you  believe  1776  of  them? 

Laying  down  her  busy  knitting  needles 
Polly  Kemp  chatted  with  animation  about 
the  observance  in  the  schools.  Although 
there  has  not  been  much  participation  in  the 
past  In  essay  contests  in  Tipton,  sometimes 
there  are  contests  sponsored  by  other  groups 
and  students  should  be  aware  of  them.  Some 
courses  were  suggested,  but  as  everyone 
knows  who  has  tried  it,  scheduling  of  courses 
Is  a  very  tricky  problem.  Fred  Schwengel  told 
her  of  historical  music  records  available  from 
the  Capitol  Historical  society;  he  is  currently 
president  of  this  organization.  Supposing 
you  were  a  housewife  of  Revolutionary  days 
and  had  to  decide  If  you  should  sell  your 
produce  to  the  British  for  "good  money"  or 
the  Colonials  for  less  worthy  tender?  What 
to  do?  This  subject,  as  well  as  eleven  others, 
has  been  put  together  and  Is  available,  from 
the  National  Geographic  Society. 

John  McKlrihan,  Tipton  high  school  hu- 
manities teacher  reminded  us  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  be  close  to  some  of  the  larger  cltieg 
of  Iowa  and  colleges  and  universities.  A  few 
years  ago  Tipton  high  school  held  a  sym- 
po.'iium  which  drew  on  outside  speakeis  and 
performing  groups.  We  might  try  this  again, 
he  said,  "using  childien  from  the  coiinty 
schools  as  participants,  and  not  just  speoUa- 
tors.  It  could  reflect  music,  art  and  religion 
of  the  past  200  years." 

When  discussion  began  on  the  Mormon 
micro-filming  project.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Don  Stout  that  Cedar  was  a  forethinking 
county.  The  records  of  the  courthouse  have 
already  been  filmed  and  stored  In  a  safe 
place.  Family  histories,  either  in  manuscrijyt 
or  chart  form,  as  well  as  vital  statistics  on 
the  family  page  of  the  Bible,  may  be  filmed. 
Tliere  will  be  no  Invasion  of  privacy.  All  rec- 
ords would  be  filmed  at  a  given  time  and  re- 
turned to  the  custodian  at  once.  Joyce 
Hamlel  found  there  are  not  many  mortuary 
records  avaUable  before  1910. 

Several  of  the  ladies  who  work  In  Floral 
oall  at  fair  time  were  pleased  to  hear  the 
floors  may  be  repaired,  making  it  easier  to 
walk  on  and  clean  them.  It  was  not  imtu 
construction  was  progressing  that  they  de- 
cided to  floor  the  building  with  yellow  pine 
at  a  cost  of  $250.  Other  offers  of  help  have 
come  from  the  Tipton  City  council  in  the 
way  of  equipment  and  the  Tipton  shop  rla.ss 
which  Principal  Ron  Salmonson  said  migiit 
provide  some  labor. 

The  octagonal  dimension  of  Floral  hall  is 
what  makes  it  unusual.  John  Wltmer  told  us 
there  are  a  couple  of  octagouals  in  the  Mus- 
catine area. 

Wherever  there  la  a  chance  of  federal 
funding,  competition  is  keen.  Our  applica- 
tiofi  of  Floral  haU  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Sites  may  not  be  approved.  It  will 
be  several  months  before  decisions  v. ill  be 
made. 

So  popular  has  been  the  1974  Review  of 
the  Cedar  County  Historical  society  whlcli 
featured  Rochester  wildtlowers,  that  the  So- 
ciety is  considering  a  second  printing.  Mem- 
bers of  this  group,  assisted  by  the  Lowden 
Historical  society,  are  busy  with  their  own 
bi-centeunial  project,  the  cataloguing  of  all 
the  county  cemeteries.  Bill  Hartz  reports  ex- 
tensive work  has  already  been  done  with 
much  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

Although  the  Rochester  cemetery  is  visited 
by  many  out  of  state  folks.  Mayor  Weundt. 
I.owdeu,  felt  some  people  In  this  area  might 
not  know  the  location.  The  cemetery  Is  ap- 
proxi)aately  '^  mile  east  of  river  bridge.  A 
saw  mill  located  on  south  side  of  black  top 
road  (Old  No.  1)  marks  the  start  of  the 
gravel  road  that  leads  to  the  site. 
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Enthusiasm  for  tills  preserration  has  been 
enormous.  To  see  an  area,  which  Is  In  part, 
what  our  forefathers  saw,  to  gaze  on  wild 
flowers  such  as  the  abtmdant  shooting  stars, 
to  go  back  In  time  as  we  view  its  wild  beauty, 
this  has  great  appeal.  Unfortunately,  even 
though  they  die  when  transplanted,  many 
people  stlU  attempt  to  dig  up  plants.  To  dis- 
courage this,  access  wlU  be  restricted,  except 
tor  funerals.  Next  to  plant  hunters,  the  lawn 
mower  is  the  enemy  of  the  prairie  grass  and 
nowers,  it  destroys  nature  which  cannot 
cope  with  the  onslaught  of  man. 

Dr.  David  Lyon  and  Dr.  Paul  A.  Christian- 
.sen  of  ComeU  ooUege  wUl  help  with  Infor- 
mation for  the  overlay  which  will  tell  visi- 
tors "when  every  blooming  thing  is."  Dr. 
Lyon  has  agreed  to  check  at  close  intervals 
for  this  data. 

The  Cedar  county  supervisors,  the  County 
Conservation  board,  and  the  Rochester 
township  trustees  are  all  cooperating  in  this. 

Willingness  to  help  fund  these  two  proj- 
ects has  already  been  expressed.  Contribu- 
tions on  an  individual  and  organizational 
basis  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Fenningrotb  wlU  present  the  cemetery 
project  to  the  State  Bl-Centennlal  commit- 
tee in  Des  Moines  March  27.  The  fact,  that 
to  our  knowledge  no  other  prairie  site  has 
applied,  may  be  helpful.  March  3,  he.  and 
other  Interested  parties,  attended  a  meeting 
in  Wat<!rloo  which  will  give  help  to  people 
who  are  formulating  their  bl-centeunlal 
plans. 

As  you  read  the  papers,  you  will  note  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  getting  Into  the  "Act  of 
*76."  Tlie  Iowa  Local  Historical  Museum  as- 
sociation wUl  bold  a  workshop  April  3  at 
which  time,  Mrs.  Fry,  state  heritage  chair- 
person of  the  Bi-centennlal  committee  will 
speak. 

Historically  speaking,  we  always  end  up  at 
West  Branch.  There  the  Hoover  Fotindatlon 
Is  planning  to  hold  guided  tours  In  the 
"summer  of  "76"  for  the  complex.  A  van  of 
Bl-Centennlal  exhibits  wlU  tour  the  county. 

StlU  needed  for  the  committee  is  a  finance 
clialrman  and  a  souvenir  chairman. 

Don  Stout  accounted  the  events  of  the 
1876  celebration.  Only  one  event  marred  the 
festivities.  A  cannon  was  prematurely  fired. 
Injuring  two  men.  At  the  announcement,  a 
man  from  West  Branch  questioned:  "1  won- 
der who  will  fire  the  cannon  this  time?" 

The  next  meeting  will  be  early  due  to  re- 
ligious observances.  It  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
March  16  in  the  courthouse.  Full  participa- 
tion Is  requested. 

Remember  this:  Millions  of  Americans  life 
span,  did  not,  or  wlU  not,  include  the  thrill 
of  a  nation's  centennial  year.  Let's  make  It 
count!!! 


US.   ROLE  AS  WORLD  CARETAKER 
AND  PEACEMAKER  QUESTIONED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  Issue  of  Liberty  Lowdown.  a 
cMifidential  report  published  by  the 
Liberty  Lobby,  points  to  changes  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  the  involvement  of 
this  Nation  In  four  major  conflicts  in  the 
past  67  years. 

This  report  takes  the  position  that 
neutrality  has  its  virtues  and  that  the 
role  of  "planet  caretaker"  opens  the  door 
to  involvement  in  conflicts  between  other 
naticms. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  matter 
by   my   colleagues   and   the   American 
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people,  I  place  excerpts  from  the  report 
by  Liberty  Lobby  in  the  Rec6rd  herewith. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
Neutbality — Ths  Differencx  Between  Was 

AND   PEACB 

During  its  first  138  years,  the  VS.  was 
involved  In  only  ttiree  wars  against  foreign 
countries — all  minor  In  scope  and  all  for 
reasons  of  national  interest.  In  just  the  next 
67  years.  VS.  troops  have  been  embroUed 
in  four  major  conflicts  (three  In  the  last  35 
years  alone),  all  because  of  a  change  In  for- 
eign policy.  That  policy  Is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  U.S.,  as  the  world's  richest,  most 
powerful  nation,  must  accept  the  role  of 
peacemaker  and  planet  caretaker.  This  policy 
of  intervention  is  about  to  drag  the  U.S.  into 
another  area  of  conflict — the  Mideast. 

George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, cautioned  against  the  dangers  of  in- 
volvement in  foreign  squabbles.  During  his 
own  administration,  he  had  subscribed  to  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  .  .  .  which  policy 
succeeding  Presidents  followed  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  LIBERTY  LOBBY'S  first  pub- 
lication, which  is  stUl  available,  is  the  text  of 
that  famous  address.  LIBERTY  LOBBY  has 
unwaveringly  advocated  his  policy  of  non- 
intervention. 

Then,  early  In  the  I900's,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  upon  urging  by  the  international 
bankers,  and  contrary  to  traditional  U.S. 
policy  and  Interests,  took  sides  In  a  European 
conflict  and  began  sending  arms  and  sup- 
plies. In  a  few  short  years,  American  youth 
were -sailing  overseM  to  fight  a  war  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

In  1919  Congress  voted  against  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  League  of  Nations.  Ttxia  took 
the  U.S.  oxit  of  a  direct  role  In  settling  dis- 
agreements between  foreign  countries,  and 
once  again  America  was  on  the  sensible 
coxirse  of  neutraUty. 

When  Italy  Invaded  Ethiopia  In  1935,  Con- 
gress passed  and  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt signed  an  effective  Neutrality  Act.  Its 
heart  and  strength  is  stated  thus: 

"Upon  the  outbreak  or  during  the  progress 
of  war  between,  or  among,  two  of  more  for- 
eign states,  the  President  shall  proclaim 
such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 
to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements 
of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  St4\tes, 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
port  of  such  belligerent  states,  or  to  any  neu- 
tral port  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use 
.  of,  a  belligerent  country." 

This  Act  was  amended  In  1937,  but  in  es- 
sence the  provisions  ensuring  neutraUty  re- 
mained in  effect. 

first    WEAKENING 

The  first  deviation  from  strict  adherence 
to  neutrality  occurred  when  the  Act  was 
amended  in  1939,  permitting  trade  with  bel- 
ligerents on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  This  sev- 
erely weakened  the  Neutrality  Act.  Arms  and 
supplies  began  flowing  to  the  countries  on 
one  side  of  the  conflict  and  thus  the  U.S.  was 
drawn  closer  to  total  involvement. 

After  a  bitter  debate.  Congress,  hi  Novem- 
ber 1941.  narrowly  voted  to  repeal  Sees.  2,  3 
and  6  of  the  Act,  prohibiting  material  sales 
to  foreign  belligerents,  American  ships  in 
foreign  waters  and  arming  American  mer- 
chant ships.  The  remaining  sections  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  are  ineffectual,  relegating  tlie 
Act  to  a  worthless  status. 

TliE    BASIC    ISi^LnS 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  there  are  no 
guid^ines  in  a  foreign  crisis — no  rational 
policy  to  dictate  U.S.  action.  Tlie  interna- 
tionalists who  aim  to  bring  the  U-S.  Into 
their  one-world  plan  Intentionally  strive  to 
befuddle  Americans.  These  Intern.ttionaltets 
pour  out  a  stream  of  conflicting  advice,  fo- 
menting misunderstanding.  Attention  is 
drawn  away  from  the  basic  issue — What  is 
Good  lor  America.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  lib- 
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eraltsm  vs.  conservatism  In  foreign  policy  .  .  . 
or  Semitism  vs.  antl-Semltlsm.  Catholicism 
vs.  Protestantism  or  communism  vs.  social- 
ism In  foreign  policy. 

The  crux  of  the  foreign  policy  matter  Is 
NATIONALISM  V8.  INTERNATIONALISM. 
The  question  Is,  which  best  serves  the  Na- 
tion's Interests?  Will  the  U.S.  be  better  off 
by  getting  involved  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  ...  or  malntainiiig  a  "hands  off" 
policy? 

present  polict 

Since  people  are  so  brainwashed  by  inter- 
nationalist propaganda,  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  America  has  to  take  one  side  or 
the  other  in  any  quarrel  between  foreign 
groups!  Other  areas  of  Involvement  find 
Americans  working  through  various  federal 
and  private  agencies  to  "help"  other  coun- 
tries with  their  problems.  The  attitude  of 
"aid"  is  being  thoroughly  ingrained  Into 
American  thinking.  It  Is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  aid  should  be  given,  but 
how  much.  With  this  foreign  aid  philosophy 
prevailing,  an  internationalist  foreign  policy 
is  seldom  seriously  questioned. 

The  prime  area  Involving  foreign  poUcy 
now  is  the  Mideast.  For  years,  due  to  aUeu 
Zionist  influence,  America  has  unwaveringly 
supported  Israel,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Arab 
countries.  The  1973  Israel-Arab  conflict 
brought  on  the  oU  embargo,  and  for  the 
first  time  American  citizens  began  to  ques- 
tion this  U.S.  poUcy. 

Under  the  present  policy,  another  Mideast 
outbreak  is  certain  to  preclpit«te  another 
oil  embargo;  vrill  likely  draw  American  troops 
into  the  conflict;  plus  inviting  U.S.-U.3.8.R. 
confrontation.  On  the  home  front.  Executive 
Orders  will  certainly  be  Implemented,  plac- 
ing American  property  and  Uves  In  the  hands 
of  a  small  favored  clique.  The  U.S.  can  only 
lose  a  Mideast  war. 

A  SANE  foreign  POLICT 

In  the  !a.st  four  wars  involving  the  U  S. — 
which  resulted  from  our  aggreeslve  inter- 
ventionist policies — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  were  needlessly  lost,  himdreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  squandered  and  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  severely  drained.  Our 
economy  has  been  raped  and  today  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  total  collapse. 

When  will  Americans  realize  that  it  Is  sim- 
ply Impossible  to  continue  the  role  of  world 
caretaker  and  adequately  satisfy  the  needs 
of  U.S.  citizens?  It  Is  foolhordly  to  think 
that  any  country — even  the  U.S. — has  suf- 
ficient human  and  natural  resources  to  put 
out  the  many  flree  that  flare  up  worldwide, 
supply  the  everyday  needs  of  "welfare"  coun- 
tries and  still  have  enough  left  to  satisfy 
domestic  demands. 

Profomid  problems  have  resulted  from  the 
internationalist  foreign  policy  of  the  past 
58  years.  Today,  the  only  sane  course  Is  to 
return  to  a  nationalist  course — doing  what 
Is  "good  for  America"  ...  a  policy  o:  Amer- 
ica flrsl! 


CROWDING  OUT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  served 
up  an  editorial  full  of  timely  ob.serva- 
tions.  In  todays  issue,  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Crowding  Out "  contains  some  of 
the  most  thoughtful  comments  that  I 
have  read  recently  on  the  subject  of  def- 
icits and  their  first  cousin.  Federal  bor- 
rowing. T'.ie  piece  is  timely  and  deserving 
of  our  attt-rtion.  The  editorial  foUow.s: 
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Crowdino  Otrr 
TJnderstaiKUng  the  economy  In  1975.  un- 
fortunately for  those  of  us  with  enough  on 
our  minds  already,  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  an  esoteric  economic  debate  over 
something  called  "crowding  out." 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  sounded  the 
iirst  guns  in  this  debate  by  warning  that 
l^nanclal  markets  cannot  finance  both  the 
huge  federal  deficit  and  the  needs  of  private 
borrowers.  Some  economists  have  described 
his  fear  as  "hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The 
New  York  Times,  six  prestigious  liberal  econ- 
omists said  the  problem  wotild  be  handled 
through  an  ""accounting  identity. •"  But  In 
recent  weelw,  independent  analyses  have  been 
conducted  by  Ncrman  B.  Ture,  a  Washing- 
ton-based consulting  economist,  and  Allan 
H.  Meltzer  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
Each  reports  that,  until  he  got  the  numbers 
down,  he  could  not  believe  things  are  as 
bad  as  they  are. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  ta  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  its  defl- 
cltB,  it  competes  with  private  borrowers  who 
need  funds  to  invest  In  plant  construction 
and  housing.  Both  government  and  private 
needs  must  be  met  from  the  savings  pool, 
■^ikJh  consists  of  business  savings  (profits 
plus  depreciation  and  other  "capital  con- 
sumption allowances"),  personal  savings  and 
Infiows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for  spe- 
cial factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two 
totals  will  always  be  the  same;  this  Is  the 
"accounting  Identity." 

The  problem  Is  that  if  you  plug  some  rea- 
sonable 1975  projections  Into  this  etpiatlon. 
It  Is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come  out 
equal.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowings  come  on  stream  in  the 
second  half,  the  economy  may  v/ell  be  in  for 
•ome  type  of  severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  ba^e,  would  look  somethlner 
like  this: 

tBlUioii  dollars) 

1974:  Invest,  -f  Deficit  Bq.  Bus  Sav.  +  Per. 
Saw.  +  For.  Inv.  208.9  +  6.9  Ecr.  136  5  4- 
76.7  +  3.8. 

Total  214.8  Eq.  total  216.8. 

1976:  305  +  70  Eq.  160  +  80    -    10. 

Total  275.  Eq.  240. 

Eq.  means  equals. 

First,  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
investment  may  fan  off  more  rapidly,  but  so 
may  corporate  profits.  Personnl  savings  may 
be  higher  If  the  savings  rate  rises  but  wm  be 
lower  If  personal  Income  falls.  The  net  Infiow 
of  foreign  funds  may  Increase,  but  the  above 
estimate  already  provides  a  tripling  In  a 
year's  time.  The  estimate  of  a  $35  billion 
gap  Is  essentially  a  conservative  one,  and  the 
qiiestiou  is.  how  will  this  gap  be  closed? 

Part  of  the  gap— and  in  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  Is  over  how  much — will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  purchases  of 
federal  debt  by  in  effect  printing  up  new 
money.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year,  the 
Fed  wUl  buy  federal  securities,  thus  injecting 
reserves  Into  the  banking  system  and  making 
the  money  supply  prow.  It's  easy  enough  to 
calculate  roughly  the  relationship  between 
the  Fed's  p\irchases  and  money  growth.  At  a 
6%  growth  in  the  narrowly  defined  money 
supply,  the  Fed  would  buy  about  »7  billion 
In  new  federal  debt.  If  the  Fed  closes  the  gap 
by  buying  the  whole  »35  biUlon.  the  money 
supply  would  grow  by  about  30%  over  a 
J  ear's  time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  further,  let 
everyone  understand  that  money  growth  any- 
thing like  the  latter  figure  will  not  only  re- 
kindle Inflation,  but  will  make  Interest  rates 
go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers see  that  kind  of  money  grovrth  com- 
ing, they  wiU  start  to  crank  higher  inflation 
estimates  Into  their  calculatloiis.  Mr.  Ture 
expects  the  Fed  to  monetize  the  bulk  of  the 
deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in  terms  of  a 
prime  nte  of  20  n;,  by  the  end  of  1975. 
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If  the  Fed  piu-sucs  reasonably  moderate 
money  growth,  the  deficits  will  still  make 
interest  rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  market 
would  balance  the  equation  through  higher 
Interest  rates,  discouraging  borrowing  and 
encoiuraging  savings  and  foreign  inflows.  But 
with  a  $33  billion  gap  to  close,  this  implies 
interest  rates  that  stiU  might  be  high  enough 
to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  drop  in  business  investment  below  $205 
billion  Implies  a  much  deeper  economic  de- 
cline than  so  far  predicted.  Even  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers  looked  for  a  small  Increase,  not 
decrease.  In  private  Investment. 

Alternatively,  the  80  billion  In  personal 
savings  is  based  on  a  savings  rate  of  7.9% 
of  a  disposable  Income  of  ■$1,049  bUllon.  Over 
the  last  25  years,  the  savings  rate  has  ranged 
from  4.9%  to  8.2%.  To  generate  an  estra  $35 
billion  it  would  have  to  leap  to  an  implausi- 
ble lire. 

Finally,  the  interest  rates  necessary  to 
force  savings  up  and  Investment  down  by 
such  an  amount  might  themselves  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  effect  on 
the  housing  sector.  In  particular.  Is  entirely 
predictable. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  analysis  Is 
that  somewhere  between  a  federal  deficit  of 
$50  billion  and  a  federal  deficit  of  $80  bil- 
lion the  string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "ac- 
coimtlng  Identity,"  you  are  all  but  forced  to 
assume  the  economy  wiU  unwind  in  one 
way  or  another.  You  can  make  the  same 
kind  of  analysis  not  through  the  National 
Income  Accounts  as  above,  but  through  a 
different  "flow  of  funds"  methodology.  Salo- 
mon Brothers  did  this  earlier  in  the  year, 
coming  to  this  conclusion: 

"The  consequences  of  a  VS.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $60 
billion  estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit 
could  be  reasonably  financed  only  If  the  eco- 
nomic contraction  this  year  is  much  greater 
than  we  expect.  Otherwise  the  budget  deficit 
would  either  lead  to  a  vicious  struggle  for 
funds  between  private  borrowers  and  the 
government,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
have  to  supply  funds  without  regard  to  its 
long-range  responsibilities.  In  any  event.  » 
larger  than  expected  deficit  would  threaten 
economic  recovery,  despite  the  best  baten- 
tlous  cf  government,  by  crowding  out  me- 
dium to  lower  rated  borrowers,  many  of 
whom  are  already  in  peril,  and  r  .ortgage  bor- 
rowers as  well,  thus  aborting  recovery  ta 
housing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  HeUer,  a  valued  m«ii- 
ber  of  our  Board  of  Contributors,  dted  tt>* 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysts  are  weU  aware 
the  deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far  above 
$50  bnilon.  The  St.  Louis  Fed  puts  the  cal- 
endar year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely  on 
the  basis  of  administration  proposals,  which 
included  (on  a  fiscal  year  basis),  $16  billion' 
in  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax  cut  of 
only  $16  bUllon. 

But  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller  Ig 
right  about  1975  and  that  the  gap  Is  fiUed 
by  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suppose 
money  growth  is  moderate,  and  the  Fed 
takes  up  some  debt.  Falling  Inflation  means 
lower  interest  rates,  and  suppose  this  effect 
i^  powerful  enough  that  non-destructive 
rates  can  balance  the  supply  and  demand 
for  fund.s.  There  still  remain  two  problems. 
One  is  simply  that  private  borrowers  will 
still  be  crowded  out,  that  private  Investment 
will  decline.  In  other  words,  becau.se  of  the 
huge  deficits,  we  have  a  lower  rate  of  cap- 
ital formation  and  thus  slower  economic 
growth  In  future  years.  Assuming  that  the 
deficits  caniMt  be  reduced,  this  Is  the  smaH- 
est  price  we  can  possibly  pay. 
The  final  problem  is  1978,  or  whenever  n- 
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covery  does  get  under  way  In  earnest.  At 
that  point,  the  investment  needs  of  btisl- 
ness  and  housing  will  go  up,  not  down.  If 
the  government  is  by  tiien  still  rimning  $70 
billion  deficits,  this  wiU  call  for  an  even 
more  impossible-looking  increase  on  the  sav- 
ings  side  of  the  ledger.  At  that  potat.  high 
deficits  WiU  again  threaten  to  abort  the  re- 
covery. This  deetrucUon  of  capital  forma- 
tion, excessive  monetizatlon  of  debt  and 
aborting  oi  real  growth  is  essentially  what 
has  already  happened  in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  Congress  goes  its  happy  way,  adding 
to  expenditures.  Increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
tax  bills  that  discourage  saving  instead  of 
encourage  it,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  recession  on,  and  In  that  case  Dr. 
Keynes  always  assured  them  that  budget 
de."ic:ts  are  a  free  lunch.  Didn't  he? 


MANDATORY  PENALTIES  FOR  GUN 
MISUSE   NEEDED 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

or  nxiKov 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .-iTlVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  13,000  murders  were  committed  iu 
the  United  States  by  guns  in  1972,  the 
latest  year  for  which  FBI  data  is  avail- 
able. 

In  order  to  attack  the  root  of  the 
problem  without  penalizing  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  which  would  impose  stiff  manda- 
tory penalties  on  those  who  use  a  gun  to 
commit  a  crime.  I  would  make  the  ille- 
gal use  of  firearms  a  Federal  crime. 

My  bill  would  require  a  separate  man- 
datory 1-  to  10-year  jail  sentence  for 
anyone  convicted  of  using  a  gim  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  and  prohibit  the  courts  from 
making  the  sentence  nm  concurrently 
with  any  sentence  for  other  offenses.     . 

I  have  also  asked  toe  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  deny  a  peti- 
tion which  would  ban  the  public  sale  of 
handgim  ammunition  to  the  pubUc.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  I  urged  the  Commission 
to  extend  the  time  for  public  comment 
on  the  petition. 

It  is  clear  thai  the  prohibition  of 
handguns  and  ammunition  would  do 
much  harm  and  probaMy  little  good.  The 
way  to  discourage  the  illegal  use  of  hand- 
guns is  to  ci-eate  stiff  penalties  for  their 
misuse — such  as  those  in  my  bill.  Hie 
Commission  should  deny  the  petition  on 
ammunition  simply  because  it  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unworkable,  and  Congress 
should  enact  this  bin. 

The  bill  follows: 
A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  firearm  to  commit 

a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where  such  tise 

violates  State  law,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enaeteA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aasembted.  That  suijsectlon 
<c)  of  secUon  924  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)   Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

*'(S)  carries  a  firearm  tmlawfulty  daring 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  te 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  uses  a  firearm  to  conwnlt  any  felony, 
or  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  djiiring  tb^ 
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romnilssiou  of  any  felony,  which  use  of  oariy- 
ii'.g  for  said  purpose  is  unlawful  according  to 
U'S  law  ot  the  State  in  which  it  occurs,  shall, 
III  n^Mltion  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
■  ae  coinmisfiion  of  such  felony,  be  .^-entenced 
•J  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  Tes.e  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  ten  yearn,  in  the  case 

iX  Uis  .second  or  subsequent  conviction  under 
Uiis  subsection,  such  person  shall  be  sen- 
tfiuecd  to  a  term  of  iiapri&oiuneat  for  not 
1<?3S  t'xaii  two  nor  more  than  t-.venty-five 
year.':  and,  notwithstandlrg  ary  other  pro- 
vta'on  of  law,  the  court  shall  not  sii.'^pend 
the  .sentence  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  of  such  person  or  give 
uira  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall  the 
■,erm  of  imprisonment  imposed  under  this 
.■.ubKCction  run  concmrently  with  any  terra 
of  imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  commis.sion 

iT  such  felony.". 

Sec.  2.  Section 924  of  title  18,  United  StatRs 
Code,   is   amended   by   adding   at    the   end 

liereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(e)  Wlioever  acquires  any  firearm  in  vio- 
'.jktion  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  .shall 
be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor 
more  than  ten  years.  Notwithstanding  any 
ather  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  of  a  person  convicted 
under  this  subsection  or  give  such  person 
a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall  the  term 
of  imprisonment  Imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion run  concurrently  with  any  term  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  illegal  acquL'^ition 
ji  A'Mh  firearm." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874  authorizes  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  local  school  districts  in 
which  enrollments  are  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities.  Section  3(c)  of  tois  law 
authorizes  appropriations  for  payments 
to  eligible  local  school  districts  which 
provide  public  education  to  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  (section 
3(a)  children) ;  and  to  children  who 
either  live  on  Federal  property  or  reside 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty— section  3(b)  children. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  re- 
lates only  to  section  3(b)  of  this  law, 
category  B,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  phase  out  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  based  upon  the 
number  of  students  of  taxpaying  Fed- 
eral employees  working  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. It  seems  to  me  inappropriate  and 
irre.sponsible  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  make  payments  for  this  cate- 
gory of  students.  Neither  logic  nor  the 
economy  justifies  it. 

At  a  time  when  Federal  appropriations 
lor  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  generally  Insufficient  to  fully  serve 
all  educational  needs,  it  is  essential  that 
we  establish  funding  priorities  in  public 
education.  Clearly,  there  should  be  pro- 
grams that  have  higher  priority  justifica- 
tion than  payments  under  section  3<b* 
of  PubUc  Law  81-874. 

It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 


tional agencies  for  students  who  rC'ido 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Children  ol  taxpnying  Federal 
workers  sliould  be  treated  the  same  ?s 
tlie  children  of  non-Federal  v.orker.s. 
Fedeial  woikers  pay  taxes  on  the  .s-'me 
bnsis  as  non-Federal  '.vorker.s. 

In  fiddition  to  being  unfai-  and  dis- 
criminatory, it  is  inequitable  to  reimburte 
school  districts  on  the  lia.sis  of  the  num- 
ber of  cliildren  of  taxpaying  Federal 
workers  enrolled.  Why  .should  taxpayers 
in  areas  without  Federal  workers  be 
forced  to  subsidize  part  of  th3  cost  of 
pubUo  eriiication  in  areas  with  taxpaying 
Federal  v,ofkers?  Is  it  equitable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  large  suni.s 
of  money  to  \\ealthy  school  districts  who 
often  can  reduce  their  property  tax  rates 
at  the  expense  of  other  school  districts 
equally  deoerving  and  some  even  desper- 
ately in  need  of  the  funds  simply  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  they  have  among 
their  taxpayers  Federal  employees? 

Let  me  be  more  specific  on  this  point. 
In  1974.  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  which 
ranks  third  in  per  capita  income  na- 
tionally and  second  in  median  family  in- 
come, received  $6,148,000  for  category  B 
children — students  of  taxpaying  Federal 
employees — and  $84,818  for  category  A 
cliildren — students  of  nontaxpaying 
Federal  employees.  It  is  estimated  that 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  will  receive 
$7,043,848  for  category  B  children  and 
$96,750  for  category  A  children  in  1975. 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  which  is  fourth  in 
median  income  nationally,  received  $12,- 
679,382  for  category  B  children  and 
$1,215,886  for  category  A  children  in 
1974.  Tlie  estimated  amount  Fairfax 
County.  Va.,  will  receive  for  category  B 
children  in  1975  is  $13,543,284  and  for 
category  A  children  the  estimate  is 
$1,449,149.  Arlington  County,  Va..  which 
has  the  No.  1  rating  nationally  in  per 
capita  income,  was  given  $1,937,164  for 
category  B  children  in  1974  an^  $208,179 
for  category  A  children.  The  estimated 
amoimt  Arlington  County,  Va.,  will  re- 
ceive in  1975  is  $1,978,747  for  category  B 
children  and  $195,604  for  category  A 
children. 

These  three  coimties  are  suburbs  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  among  the 
wealthiest  coimties  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  Federal  employees  living  and 
paying  taxes  in  these  counties  commute 
to  their  jobs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

I  do  not  accept  either  the  "tax  loss" 
theory  or  the  "service  burden"  justifica- 
tion for  category  B  Federal  pasTnents. 
The  sen'ice  burden  of  providing  educa- 
tion for  children  of  Federal  workers  is 
no  greater  than  for  children  of  non- 
Federal  workers.  In  fact.  Federal  em- 
ployees represent  a  total  financial  a.sset 
to  the  school  district  rather  than  a  lia- 
bility, even  in  those  Instances  where  the 
Federal  property  upon  which  they  work 
is  in  the  school  district  and  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  presence  of  Federal  prop- 
erty has  offsetting  assets.  Federal  acti- 
vity in  an  area  generally  stimulates  other 
economic  activity,  increases  the  average 
income  of  the  people  in  the  area,  and 
creates  demand  for  additional  nongov- 
ernmental services. 

This  program  of  impact  aid  to  sciiool 
districts  has  gone  far  beyond  its  intended 


purpose,  especially  as  it  relates  to  cate- 
gory B  students.  Because  of  legislative 
ameudmcnts  resulting  in  greater  eligibil- 
ity, it  has  become  a  costly  pork  barrel. 
Tiie  1975  appropriation  provides  $626 .- 
016.000  to  lund  this  i^rogiam  and  the  en- 
titlement? for  1375  are  estimated  3t 
$1,053,100,000.  including  $268,000,090 
tor  Jow-l•el^t  iiou'iing  pupils  Of  the  $G3S,- 
016.000  appropriated  for  1975.  it  is  esti- 
mated $3/>5.000.000  will  be  paid  for  cate- 
gory B  students.  Oi  tlie  $574,416,000  ap- 
IH'oprJatcd  for  this  program  in  13'74, 
5314,000,01')  went  to  .•subsidize  catesov:.-  C 
jtudents. 

Our  la.st  ilve  Prc.'-iiifM!*-.  rcir-.cseii^'n? 
both  the  Democrat  and  Repiibiican  {;ai- 
ties.  have  been  stroiisly  o;)po.sed  to  :'ec- 
tion  3<bt  of  Public  Iavx  81-874, 

Since  its  inception  in  1950,  this  h.*, 
been  a  highly  popular  program  of  fund- 
ing with  those  school  pdministrator.s 
whose  school  districts  and  Members  of 
Congi'ess  whose  congressional  districts 
receive  the  financial  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  1974,  school  districts  in  about 
410  congressional  districts  received  fimds 
from  this  source.  This  wide  participa- 
tion of  congressional  districts  in  the 
fruits  of  the  program  may  be  a  factor 
in  its  massive  growth  and  continuation, 
but  the  program  must  be  justified  on  its 
merits. 

The  lar  Jte  number  of  congres.sional  dis- 
tricts receiving  school  funding  from  tliis 
proiTam  can  be  misleading.  The  funds 
are  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed 
and  most  congressional  districts  get  very 
.small  amounts.  Of  the  total  payments  of 
$574,416,000  in  1974,  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  410  congressiwial  districts 
receiving  payments  received  $255,751,000, 
Or,  10  percent  of  the  congi-essional  dis- 
tricts receiving  funds  from  this  source 
received  44.5  percent.  Consequently,  the 
taxpayers  of  some  congressional  districts 
on  tlie  receiving  end  of  this  program  are 
contributing  more  than  they  get  and  are 
subsidizing  districts  more  afBuent  v,'ith 
Federal  employees. 

I  realize  the  adverse  effect  instant  cut- 
off of  all  payments  for  category  B  might 
have  on  some  schools,  especially  those 
receiving  large  amounts.  To  alleviate  this, 
my  bill  provides  for  the  phasing  out  of 
payments.  This  will  give  school  districts 
sufficient  time  to  find  alternate  sources 
of  replacement  revenue. 

More  and  more  Ameiicans  are  becom- 
ing concerned  about  the  spending  habits 
of  their  Federal  Government.  The  phas- 
ing out  of  payments  on  the  basis  of  3(b> 
of  Pubhc  Law  81-874,  as  my  bill  pi-ovides, 
will  be  an  excellent  example  of  respon- 
sibility in  Federal  Government  3V>ending 
The  iiill  follows: 

H.R.  4«35 
A  hill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) to  provide  for  the  phasing  out  of 
certain  entitlements  of  local  educational 
agencies  based  upon  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  reside  or  work  on 
Federal  property 

Be  it  enacted  b.v  the  Seia'e  and  Hcmse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a| 
section  3(b(  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-flrst  Oon- 
giers  (htreinafler  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(2)  (A)  Xn  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner shall — 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1976.  reduce  by  25  percent  the  number  at 
chUdren  counted  with  respect  to  any  local 
educational  agency; 

"(11)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1977,  reduce  by  50  percent  the  number  of 
eucli  children  counted;  and 

"(111)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1978.  reduce  by  75  percent  the  number  of 
such  chUdren  counted. 

"(B)  No  determination  may  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  subsection,  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  amount  to 
which  a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled 
imder  this  section,  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  September  30   1978  " 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(i)"  Immediately  before 
"For  the  purpose"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1) 
ttrough  paragraph  (3).  as  subparagraph  (A) 
through  sul^^jaragraph    <C),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  the  first  place 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "(i)~;  " 

(4)  by  striking  out  -(B)"  the  first  place 
It  appeara  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

(5)  by  striking  out  "July  1"  each  plaoe  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  (1)  (B)  (Ui)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "clause  f3) 
of  subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)  (I)  (C)" 

(b)  Section  3(d)  (l)  (B)  (Iv)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  (A)  of  subsecUou  (b)"  wad  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subeectlon  (b)  (1)  (A)  and  «ub- 
secuon  (b)(1)  (B)(i)". 

(c)  Section  3(d)  (1)  (B>(v)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clause  (2)  (B)  of 
eubueetlon  (b) "  and  Insertbig  in  lieu  thereof 

subsection  (b)  (I)  (B)  (li)". 

(d)  Section  S(d)  (2)  (C)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
wnended  by  striking  out  "(b)(3)"  and  In- 
serUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)(1)(C)" 

(e)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "aubsection  (b)(2)(A)"  and 
Inaerttag  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  (11 
(B)(1)-.  \   i\  i 


DJTRODUCnON  OP  NONCONTIGU- 
OUS AREA  CABLE  TELEVISION 
STATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  cuAic 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  197S 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  wfll  clarify  the  question 
of  copyright  liability  of  cable  television 
systems  located  in  any  State,  territory, 
trust  territory,  or  possession  not  within 
the  boundary  of  the  48  contiguous  States 
This  legislation  is  needed  unles.s  and  un- 
tU  copyright  legislation  dealing  w-ith  all 
cable  television  systems  Is  enacted. 

Ordinarily,  a  cable  television  system 
takes  broadcast  television  signals  out  of 
the  air,  or  receives  them  via  microwave 
and  moves  them  along  its  lines  to  sub- 
scribers. The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  cable  systems  taking  signals  oS  the 
ahr  or  receiving  them  via  microwave  do 
not  violate  the  present  copyright  law. 
Fortnightlp  v.  United  Artists  Television. 
Inc.,  392  VS.  390  (1968);  and  Tele- 
PrompTer  Corp  1.  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ins;  Syaien.  415  U.S.  394  (1974) , 
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However.  Fortnightly  and  TelePromp- 
Ter  do  not  directly  address  the  unusual 
situation  that  exists  in  areas  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  48  contiguous  States 
The  distance  In  the  cases  of,  for  example, 
Guam  and  Alaska,  requires  some  tele- 
vision programs  to  be  taped  off  the  air 
within  the  48  contiguous  States  and 
then  physically  transported  over  long 
distances  to  the  cable  system.  Cable  sj-s- 
tems  m  these  distant  areas  provide  the 
exact  service  as  do  their  counterparts 
wuhm  the  48  contiguous  States,  except 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  all  or  some 
of  the  programs  is  different.  These  dis- 
tant cable  systems  have  been  subject  to 
lawsmts  by  copyright  holders  who  claim 
a  distinction  between  the  service  pro- 
vided by  cable  systems  that  receive  sig- 
nals off  the  air  or  by  microwave  and 
those  that  tape  programs. 

It  appears  that  the  lawsuits  brought 
thus  far  have  been  settled  by  the  various 
parties  involved;  but  the  need  for  clari- 
fymg  legislation  stUl  exists.  The  simple 
reason  is  that  existing  agreements  or 
settlements: 

First.  Have  not  removed  the  fear  of 
lawsuits  and  have  thus  intimidated  some 
systems  from  requesting  permission  from 
the  Federal  Communications  Onrnmi^- 
sion  to  provide  additional  programs  to 
their  subscribers; 

Second.  Bind  only  the  particular 
parties  to  the  settlements; 

Third.  Do  not  cover  aU  the  television 
programs  transmitted  by  the  cable  sys- 
tems in  question; 

Fourth.  Do  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  multitude  of  separate  negotiations  with 
copyright  holders,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
known to  the  systems; 

Fifth.  Do  not  eliminate  the  potential 
for  cumulative  demands  for  payment,  re- 
sulting in  excessive  fees  that  would  'un- 
dermine the  economic  viability  of  the 
systems — this  problem  Is  particularly 
acute  in  IMit  of  the  unequal  bargaining 
position  or  the  systems  compared  to  that 
of  the  networks  and  other  copjrright 
holders; 

Sixth.  Do  not  require  all  copyright 
holders  to  give  consent  or  to  negotiate. 
None  of  these  problems  is  now  faced  by 
systems  located  in  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

The  sj-stems  in  noncontiguous  areas 
recognized  the  principle  of  reasonable 
copyright  payments  and  supported  the 
passage  of  S.  1361  in  the  Senate.  S.  1361 
subjected  cable  television,  for  the  first 
time,  to  iJayment  of  specified  copyright 
fees  under  a  compulsory  license.  The 
compulsory  license  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  copyright  consent  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  consent  for  each 
program  from  each  copyi-ight  holder.  In 
other  words,  copyright  holders,  by  virtue 
of  havhig  authoiized  television  stations 
to  broadcast  their  material,  would  be 
deemed  to  have  also  consented  to  cable 
carriage. 

S.  1361  included  the  so-called  Stevens 
amendment  which  provided  for  compul- 
sory licenses  and  copyright  payments  by 
systems  in  most  noncontiguous  areas.  If 
S.  1361  had  been  enacted  Into  law,  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  applicability  of  FortnlghUy  and  Tele- 
PrompTer  or  other  untested  copyright 
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liability  theories,  systems  In  noncontigu- 
ous areas  may  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing than  systems  located  within  the 
boundary  of  the  43  contiguous  States 
Unless  and  untU  legislation  such  as  S 
1361  is  passed,  the  proposed  legislation 
will  insure  that  cable  systems  in  noncon- 
tiguous areas  are  not  treated  differently 
under  our  copyright  laws  from  those  lo- 
cated elsewhere.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  super- 
seded by  any  legisL-ition  enacted  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  licenses  and  copyright 
payments  for  cable  systems  including 
those  m  noncontig-uous  areas  that  tape 
television  programs. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  similar  to 
other  remedial  legisl,'>tion  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  resolve  inequities  resulting 
from  court  decisions  which  specifically 
applied  to  one  party  and  not  othere  con- 
ductmg  business  under  similar  circtim- 
stances,  for  example.  Public  Law  87-331. 
That  law  was  passed  to  permit  the  pool- 
uig  of  funds  received  from  a  television 
network  by  the  National  Pk)otball  League. 
Such  pooling  had  been  barred  by  a  court 
decision  determining  tiie  arrangement  to 
be  violative  of  the  antitrust  laws,  a  deci- 
sion which  did  not  run  against  the  Amer- 
ican Football  League.  Legislation  was 
passed  in  order  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  pooUng  would  be  the  same  for 
the  v,wo  leagues. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  In- 
tended to  confer  any  greater  rights  to 
the  systems  affected  than  those  enjoyed 
by  systems  In  the  48  contiguous  States. 
Thus,  systems  taping  programs  in  the 
noncontiguous  areas  would  be  subject  to 
any  applicable  Federal  Communications 
Commission  rules  or  regutetlons.  Includ- 
ing requirements  for  certlflcates  of  com- 
pUance  and  any  other  regulatory  pro- 
visions the  Commission  may  apply,  for 
example,  as  to  the  number  and  classifica- 
tion of  stations  carried  and  the  pi-otec- 
tion  that  must  be  afforded  local  stations. 

HJ5 

A  bill  for  the  amendment  at  tike  copyright 
law.  tlU^lT  of  the  United  States  Oite 


Be  tt  knacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Bonae 
of  Repr^^tmttoes  of  the  Vnttea  Stmtea 
of  Amencd•i^J:onrre!!s  assemble^  That  TtUe 
17  of  the  United  states  Code,  entlUeit 
"Copyrights",  is  hereby  amended  by  addlae 
new  section  101  (f)  to  read  as  foUows: 

(f)  For  all  the  purposes  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Title  dealing  with  tefringemcuts  of 
copyright,  including  criminal  prosecution 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  Title,  a  per- 
son shall  not  infringe  or  have  infringed  the 
copyright  in  any  work  protected  uuder  the 
copyright  laws  of  the  United  States  who^ 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  on  a 
noncontiguous  area  cable  television  system, 
has  made  or  shall  cause  to  be  made,  or  has 
transmitted  or  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted, 
a  videotape  of  a  television  program  or  pro- 
grams broadcast  by  one  or  more  television 
stations  licensed  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission;  and  when  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection: 

(I)  the  videotape  is  transmitted  no  more 
than  one  time,  without  deletion  of  ary  ma- 
terial Including  commerelals,  on  any  such 
system:   and 

(II)  an  owner  or  officer  at  such  fadUty 
erases  or  destroys,  or  causes  tite  erasure  or 
destruction  of  such  videotape:  and 

(iU)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  on  or  before 
the  end  of  each  calendar  qtiarter,  an  owner 
or  officer  of  vach  system  eaecvtcs  an  alBdavlt 
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attesting  to  the  erasure  or  destruction  of  all 
such  videotapes  made  or  used  during  the 
preceding  quarter;  and 

(iv)  said  owner  or  officer  places  or  causes 
said  affidavit,  or  the  affidavit  received  pur- 
suant to  Section  101(f)  (2)  (li)  of  this  Title, 
to  be  placed  in  a  file,  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion, at  such  system's  main  office  in  the  com- 
munity where  the  transmission  is  made  or 
in  the  nearest  conununity  where  such  sys- 
tem maintains  an  office. 

(2)  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  any  such 
system,  pvirsuant  to  written  contract,  from 
transferring  the  videotapes  to  another  such 
system  provided  that: 

(i)  said  WTitten  contract  is  placed  in  the 
iile,  open  to  public  inspection,  required  here- 
tmder;  and 

(ii)  the  last  such  facility  transmitting  the 
programs  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  101  (f)  (1)  (il)-(iv)  of  this  Title, 
and  shall 

(ill)  provide  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  re- 
quired hereunder  to  each  such  system  mak- 
ing a  previous  trauiinission  of  the  same  vid- 
eotape. 

(3 )  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  their  variant  forms  mean  the 
following: 

(I)  a  "transmission"  is  the  distribution 
by  a  noncontiguous  area  cable  television 
system  of  a  videotape  to  Its  subscribers  and 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  carriage  of  broad- 
cast signals  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

(II)  a  "noncontiguous  area  cable  televi- 
sion system"  Is  a  facility  located  in  any  state, 
territory,  trust  territory,  or  possession  not 
within  the  boiuidary  of  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous continental  states,  that  receives  sig- 
nals transmitted  or  malces  or  obtains  video- 
tapes of  programs  broadcast  by  one  or  more 
television  broadcast  stations  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
delivers  such  signals  or  programs  by  wires, 
cables,  or  other  communications  channels  to 
subscribing  members  of  tlie  public  who  pay 
for  such  service. 

(iii)  A  "videotape"  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  images  and  sounds  of  a  program  or  pro- 
grams. Including  commercials,  broadcast  by 
a  television  station  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  material  objects,  such  as 
tapes  or  motion  pictures,  in  which  the  re- 
production Is  embodied. 


JOBS  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Introduce  a  bill  that  would  create 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans 
EmploxTnent. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  at  this  time  is  highly  concerned 
with  the  continuous  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment. The  national  imemployment  rate 
for  January  of  1975  was  8.2  percent,  the 
highest  point  recorded  over  the  entire 
post- World  War  n  period.  And  if  that  is 
not  ominous  enough,  the  latest  projec- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
himself  Is  a  startling  9  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

As  alarming  as  that  soimds,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  veterans  are  suffering  an  even 
greater  rate  of  unemployment.  The  un- 
employment rate  among  young  Vietnam- 


era  veterans  has  always  been  higher  than 
tliat  for  nonveterans. 

The  reason  for  this  is  uncertain.  Per- 
haps, a  disproportionate  number  of  vet- 
erans are  from  minority  groups,  un- 
skilled, disabled,  or  otherwise  handi- 
capped in  their  job  hunting.  But,  what  is 
certain,  even  if  the  cause  is  not,  is  that 
by  the  end  of  1974  the  unemployment 
rate  for  veterans  in  the  20  to  24  age 
group  was  15.6  percent,  compared  to  10.4 
percent  for  nonveterans  in  that  same  age 
group.  In  Januarj"  of  1975,  that  figure 
soared  to  19.7  percent  versus  11.6  per- 
cent for  nonveterans  aged  20  to  24. 

The  unemployment  situation  i.s  even 
more  critical  for  disabled  veterans.  A  re- 
port recently  completed  for  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  concluded  that  disabled 
veterans  under  30  had  a  disproportion- 
ately high  rate  of  unemployment,  with 
the  highest  rate  of  unemployment  to  be 
found  among  young,  nonwhite  and  sin- 
gle disabled  veterans  with  less  than  12th 
grade  educations. 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  the  Labor 
Department  report  calls  for  "persistent 
and  sldlled  job  development  and  job 
placement  efforts  *  *  *  on  behalf  of  dis- 
abled veterans,"  while  commenting  that 
even  with  Government  assistance  efforts 
unemployment  will  remain  at  a  high  rate 
among  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Statistically  demonstrated  trends 
among  severely  disabled  veterans  under 
30  are:  first,  very  high  unemployment; 
second,  employment  in  jobs  at  low  end  of 
pay  scale,  or  paid  a  lesser  wage  for  equal 
work  done  by  nonhandicapped  persons; 
and  third,  many  "have  become  so  dis- 
couraged by  lack  of  work  or  work  oppor- 
timities  that  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  job  market  entirely." 

Since  PubUc  Law  93-508  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  establish  "definitive  per- 
formance standards"  to  determine  if  the 
provisions  of  laws  to  assist  veterans  are 
being  met,  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
there  be  an  office  within  the  Department 
to  administer  that  oversight  responsl- 
bihty,  with  the  added  stature  of  an  as- 
sistant secretaryship  to  demonstrate 
the  Importance  that  this  Congress  at- 
taches to  this  critical  unemployment 
situation. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  DAV,  and  I  urge  the 
support  by  all  of  my  colleagues.  I  insert 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

H.R.  4905 
A  bill  to  establish  an  office  of  Assistar.t  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  whUe  imemployment  has  threat- 
ened the  health  and  welfare  of  mUllons  of 
Americans  in  recent  months,  It  has  caused 
particularly  widespread  and  egregious  hard- 
ships among  America's  young  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  reaching  a  level  of  19.7  percent  for 
veterans  20  to  24  years  of  age; 

(2)  that  the  difference  between  the  em- 
ployment rates  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 
appears  to  be  widening,  despite  various  edu- 
cational and  employment  efforts  by  Federal 
and  State  goremments;  and 

(3)  that  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  best 


efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  be  made 
to  alleviate  and  to  eventually  eliminate  this 
luiacceptable  inequality,  there  should  bs 
created  in  the  Department  of  Labor  an  office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans  Employ- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  17.  194.3 
(29  U.S.C.  553),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  offices'  and  i:i- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "six  offices";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  tlia 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  one  shall  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment". 

Sec.  3.  Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


BICENTENNIAL      FEVER      SPREADS 
ACROSS  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF   VIBCINIA 
IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Administration  Policy  Board,  I 
would  Uke  to  share  the  following  article 
with  my  colleagues.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Bicentennial  Fever  Spreads  Across 
United  States"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  16,  1975, 
by  Margot  Homblower.  The  article  gives 
a  good  example  of  the  types  of  projects 
that  are  happening  in  the  United  States 
and  the  different  groups  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  Bicentennial: 

Bicentennial  Fever  Spkeads  Across 

UNrrED  States 

(By  Margot  Homblower) 

In  Sitka,  Alaska,  population  3,370.  a  small 
museum  is  puttmg  together  an  exhibit  on 
the  life  of  Tlinglt  Indians  In  1776  with  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

In  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the  state  Bicentennial 
conunlsslon  has  designed  a  trail  linking  and 
marking  100  historic  Florida  sites  from  St. 
Augustme  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Outer. 

In  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  decrepit  Greek  revival 
building  has  been  restored  to  house  a  Bi- 
centennial center  and  an  exhibit  on  the 
settling  of  Northern  Virginia  by  tobacco 
farmers. 

Across  the  United  States,  In  big  cities  and 
small  towns,  people  are  WTltlng  books, 
moimting  exhibits,  restoring  houses,  re- 
enacting  battles,  organizing  conferences, 
planting  trees,  setting  up  chUd  care  centers 
and  planning  festivals  and  fireworks,  all  in 
hcHiM'  of  the  nation's  200th  anniversary  in 
1976. 

With  the  Bicentennial  year  only  10  months 
away,  the  ferment  of  activity  is  swmging  into 
full  gear.  The  critics  are  sUU  around— those 
who  say  we're  doing  too  much  or  too  little 
is  being  done,  that  there  Is  nothing  to  cele- 
brate or  that  the  celebrating  is  the  »Tong 
way. 

The  odds  are  against  them  in  what  is 
shaping  up  to  be  an  enormous,  spontaneous, 
democratic,  colorful  and  confusing  explo- 
sion of  Bicentennial  energy. 

There  are  Bicentennial  coordinators  and 
projects  in  almost  every  agency  of  the  VS. 
government.  There  are  Bicentennial  commis- 
sions with  organized  programs  in  the  50 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam  and  American  Samoe;  In  about 
2,400  cities,  towns  and  counties  across  the 
United  States;  on  10  Indian  reservations  and 
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In   22   foreign    countries   from   Auntralia    to 
Israel. 

Thousands  of  corporations,  unions,  volun- 
teer organizations,  foundations,  schools  and 
«nlversitie.s,  religious  groups  and  ethnic 
K.oups  are  sponsoring  Bicentennial  projects. 
If  o'le  were  to  add  up  the  money  spent  by 
federal,  local  and  foreign  governments,  by 
corporations  and  by  nonproUt  organizations, 
the  total  price  tag  for  the  Bicentennial  would 
tie  in  the  hundreds  of  milllon.s  of  dollars. 
A  huge  last-minut«  effort  to  pull  together 
all  the  di.sparate  elements  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial will  be  staged  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
next  week.  More  than  1,000  federal,  sitate  and 
local  offlclals.  corporate  executives  and  reli- 
gious and  educational  group  members  have 
been  invited  to  report  on  their  programs  In 
f.  national  conference  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  Bicentennial?" 

Since  planning  first  began  for  the  com- 
n'emoratiou  about  10  years  ago,  the  rhetoric 
a.ssociated  with  the  Bicentennial  has  been 
expansive. 

Only  two  months  at'o.  President  Ford  de- 
clared In  a  speech:  "I  see  the  Bicentennial 
of  1976  as  a  rebirth  as  well  as  a  birthday — a 
rediscovery  of  our  strength  and  our  poten- 
tial. It  wUl  strengthen  our  resolve  to  fulfill 
the  promises  of  our  forefathers.  It  will  fortify 
our  determination  to  continue  to  build  a 
freer,  more  Just,  more  humane  .society." 

Such  pronouucement.s,  made  by  other 
presidents  and  politicians  too,  have  led  to 
great  expectations,  and  consequently  to  great 
disappointments  among  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  tortured  history  of  Bicentennial 
planning. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  set  up  by  President  Johnson  in 
1966,  expended  money  and  manpower  on 
promoting  a  mammoth  world's  fair  at  Phila- 
delphia and  a  $1.25  billion  project  for  Bicen- 
tennial parks  in  every  state. 

Both  projects  were  eventually  abandoned, 
and  the  commission  itself  was  dismantled 
after  charges  that  it  had  succumbed  to  poli- 
tical partisanship  and  commercial  exploita- 
tion. It  was  succeeded  in  December,  1973,  by 
a  streamlined  federal  agency,  strictly  con- 
trolled by  a  congressional  board,  whose  Job 
Is  to  coordinate  Bicentennial  actliity  in  and 
out  of  government. 

The  demise  of  the  Philadelphia  exposition 
left  what  some  critics  say  is  a  void  of  leader- 
ship and  focus  for  the  200th  anniversary, 
but  what  federal  and  local  Bicentennial  of- 
ficials call  "a  richly  diverse  mosaic"  of  proj- 
ects In  a  "communlty-by-comm\tnity  cele- 
bration." 

K-ven  so,  said  John  W.  Warner,  head  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration (ARBA)  'People  think  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial in  terms  of  a  major  locality.  They 
want  to  know,  "Where  do  I  dump  the  kids  in 
the  car  and  go?'  " 

Warner,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
who  took  over  the  new  Bicentennial  agency 
last  April,  describes  the  Bicentennial  as  "a 
chain  reaction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual celebrations — large  and  small — 
planned  and  carried  out  by  citizens  in  every 
part  of  America." 

Such  a  profusion  of  individual  celebra- 
tions may  be  fun,  interesting  and  even  edu- 
cational for  the  millions  of  participants — 
but  win  they  amount  to  a  "rebirth  as  well 
UK  a  birthday?" 

This  question  bothers  Warner  and  It  both- 
ers two  other  Individuals  who  have  formed 
their  own  organizations  to  plan  for  the  Bi- 
centennial, John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  and  Jer- 
emy Rlfkln. 

Rockefeller  and  his  personally  funded  "Bi- 
centennial Project  Group"  are  pushing  the 
idea  of  a  "Bicentennial  era"  that  would  last 
from  1976,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  through 
1989,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

He  callB  for  a  "Second  American  Revolu- 
tion" that  would  address  such  problems  as: 
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How  do  we  make  our  cities  more  HvaWe?' 
How  c&n  we  best  protect  and  enhance  our 
environment?  How  can  we  assure  the  rights 
of  all  our  citizens?  What  should  be  the  na- 
ture of  our  economic  system  and  the  role 
of  government? 

Jeremy  Rifkln,  head  of  the  nonprofit 
People's  Bicentennial  Commission,  also  calls 
for  a  new  revolution  based  on  social  reform. 
The  comparison  with  Rockefeller  ends  there 
The  basis  of  Rifkln 's  revolution  would  be  to 
"destroy  the  power  of  the  Rockefellers,  Mel- 
loiis  and  Duponts." 

He  calls  for  "a  rededication  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  He  declares  this  would  involve 
breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  redistributing  the  countrv's 
wealth. 

Rifkln,  a  young  man  with  a  flair  for  pub- 
licity, ha:s  received  exten.sive  press  coverage 
for  his  group.  PBC  claims  affiliates  in  25 
states.  It  has  an  annual  budget  of  $200,000 
raised  from  foundations.  Individual  con- 
tributions and  government  grants.  The 
group  publishes  a  regular  newspaper,  educa- 
tional materials  and  disirlbutes  radio  and 
TV  programs. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the 
Bicentennial  will  cost—no  one  even  knows 
everything  that  Is  going  to  happen.  Total 
federal  expenditures  are  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, since  many  projects  now  labeled  'Bi- 
centennial," such  as  the  $50  million  National 
Air  and  Space  Mu.seum  being  built  on  the 
Mall,  have  been  on  the  works  for  years. 

Combining  estimates  from  ARBA  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  It  seems  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, through  Its  dozens  of  agencies  is 
spending  roughly  $100  million  a  year  on  bi- 
centennial activities  for  fi.scal  years  1974  and 
1975  and  1976. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  projects  are  financed  out 
of  regxilar  agency  budgets  through  a  rear- 
ranging of  priorities. 

With  a  staff  of  140,  ARBA  spends  $8  mil- 
lion a  year  to  develop,  coordinate  and  en- 
courage programs  In  state  and  local  Bicen- 
tennial commissions.  In  addition,  ARBA  ad- 
ministers about  $22  million  in  matching 
grants  for  state  commission  projects. 

The  agency  has  computerized  descriptions 
of  more  than  6.000  local  bicentennial  proj- 
ects that  wUl  be  organized  Into  a  master 
calendar  beginning  In  March. 

Spending  in  other  U.S.  agencies  ranges 
from  the  National  Park  Service's  $100  mil- 
lion (over  four  years)  for  improvements  to 
23  Bicentennial  Park  areas  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's $75,000  for  a  "profusely  illus- 
trated' book  on  history  of  the  American 
Worker. 

The  Park  Service  has  built  new  roads,  en- 
larged visitor  centers,  restored  battlefields 
and  prepared  dramatic  history  demonstra- 
tions at  sites  from  Ft.  Stanwix,  N.Y,  to 
Yorktown,  Va. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Park 
Service  Is  spending  $8.7  million  for  a  45- 
acre  park  on  the  Mall  called  "Constitution 
Gardens"  and  $8.6  million  on  the  National 
Visitor  Center  at  Union  Station. 

The  Defense  Department's  $16  million 
Bicentennial  budget  Includes  a  project  to 
tour  the  country  with  16  tractor-trailers 
full  of  exhibits  on  military  history. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  will  spend 
$11  muilon  on  13  major  exhibitions,  a  sum- 
mer-long Festival  of  American  Polklife  on 
the  Mall^  and  four  major  scholarly  works 
including  a  20-volume  Encyclopedia  of 
North  American  Indians. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties is  sponsoring  a  television  series  chron-  ' 
Icllng  two  centuries  of  American  history 
through  the  Adams  family.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Is  financing  13 
American  orchestras  to  commission  and  per- 
form new  works  by  American  composers. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  with  a  Bicen- 
tennial staff  of  bU  historians  and  a  Ford 


Foundation  grant  of  $600,000,  is  publishing 
25  volumes  of  Letters  of  the  Delegates  to 
Congress,  1774-1789. 

State  and  local  activities  are  even  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  U.S.  projecf.s. 

As  expected,  such  centers  of  coloni.il  ac- 
tivity as  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  Ymk 
are  mounting  prodigious  celebrations. 

But,  as  Warner  remarked  after  a  visit  to 
open  an  agricultural  museum  In  Stuttgart. 
Ark.,  and  a  mlnUig  museum  In  Centennial 
Wyo.  "The  absence  of  historic  linkage  to  the 
American  Revolution  has  proved  no  deter- 
rent to  the  participation  of  most  com- 
munities. " 

I«ulsi:inn,  Texas  and  Michigan  rank  .sp< - 
end,  third  and  fourth  after  Massachusett*:  in 
the  number  of  communities  with  Bicenten- 
nial c-.mniissions  and  programs. 

riiere  are  local  endeavors  of  local  signifi- 
cance: Greensburg,  La.,  Is  restoring  an  old 
Jan  for  a  museum;  the  Bicentennial  steerhig 
commiitee  of  Moody,  Tex.,  is  planning  a 
genealogical  study  of  Moody  famUies;  Ma- 
comb Township,  Mich.,  has  a  plan  to  paint 
its  mailboxes  red,  white  and  blue. 

And  there  are  extravaganzas  with  regional 
or  national  dimensions:  Philadelphia's  $13 
million  "Living  History  Center,"  Los  Angeles' 
•Pacific  21  "  mini- world's  fair,  and  New  York 
City's  plan  for  "the  nation's  largest  single 
dispiay  of  fireworks"  on  July  4  iii  CentrsiJ 
Park. 

Corporations,  whether  out  of  pure  public 
spiritednebs  or  a  zeal  to  cash  In  on  the  best 
pnbli<;  relations  opportunity  In  200  years. 
are  sponsoring  millions  of  dollars'  wurth  oi 
Bi^tntennial  activities. 

P.mks,  retail  outfits,  Insurance  compai.ii  - 
and  manufacturers  are  organizing  projects' 
on  their  own  or  in  partnership  with  I.x>«.l 
govenmients.  Many  view  the  Bicentennial  av 
a  chance  to  restore  historic  districts,  h-.nUl 
parks  and  monuments  and  attract  to-.ui  t 
dollars  to  the  local  economy. 

Boston  businesses  for  example  Irn-.c 
pledged  $5  million  to  that  city's  projec.s. 
from  vL-iitor  centers  to  ethnic  festivals,  "i'lie 
Mas>nite  Corp.  Is  funding  a  $10,000  environ- 
mental awareness  program  In  Mfssi.sbippi 
e!einentary  schools. 

The  Bicentennial,  as  the  creation  of  hls- 
toriaiis,  government  bureaucrats,  schoolchil- 
dren, social  reformers  and  public  relatioiiK 
executives,  will  reflect  the  America  of  the 
1970s  In  its  materialism  as  well  as  its  Idep.!- 
inm. 

Merchandise  already  has  begun  to  flood  i).e 
market  In  what  critics  call  the  "Buycenten- 
nial."  Red,  white,  and  blue  dishes,  clothes. 
Jewelery,  cars,  furniture,  food,  flowers— they 
will  all  be  there  to  satisfy  the  tourist •,s  crav- 
ing for  souvenirs. 

The  private  sector  has  no  corner  on  the 
market.  ARBA  has  made  $2.2  million  so  far 
from  the  sale  of  its  historical  medals,  pro- 
duced by  the  U.S.  Mint  In  bronze,  silver  and 
feold. 

The  federal  agency  hopes  to  make  another 
$3  million  to  $5  million  by  licensing  private 
firms  to  produce  "officially  recognized"  me- 
mentos. Already  licensed  are  flrms  marketi)ig 
flags,  jewelry,  paperweights  and  desk  sets. 

State  and  city  Bicentennial  commissions 
have  foUowed  suit  with  their  own  medallion 
and  licensing  programs. 

Churches,  unions,  professional  organiza- 
tions, volunteer  clubs  and  ethnic  groups 
have  found  Bicentennial  work  to  do.  The 
Catholic  Church  Is  sponsoring  a  conference 
on  the  meaning  of  "liberty  and  Justice  for 
all".  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Is  holding  ft.rums 
on  'the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  na- 
tion was  founded." 

There  Is  an  Afro-Americun  Bicentennial 
Corporation,  a  Women's  Coalition  for  the 
Third  Century,  an  American-Irish  Bicen- 
tennial Conmiittee. 

In  Texas.  115  colleges  and  universities  have 
organized  projects.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  establishing  a  "Bicentennial  Col- 
Ippe  for  the  .stiTdy  of  colonial  culture."  Am- 
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herst  and  WUUams  colleges  are  re-enacting 
an  1859  baseball  game  with  period  unlfwms. 

So  much  activity  across  the  country  Is 
bound  to  create  a  lot  of  movement.  Jurlsdio- 
tlons  like  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  are  wtwrying  about 
the  impact  of  an  unprecedented  ntuuber  of 
tourists.  Local  governments  are  wrestling 
with  problems  of  Inadequate  hotel  space, 
public  transportation  and  police  protection. 

The  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
studies  predicts  massive  transportation  woes 
when  an  estimated  660  mllUon  to  876  million 
visitors  travel  to  Bicentennial  activities  up 
and  down  the  East  Coast. 

An  intergovernmental  committee  in  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area  estimates 
that  Bicentennial  totu-lsts  wlU  require  up  to 
$30  million  In  government  expenditures  for 
public  services. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  predicts  the  Bicen- 
tennial will  attract  30  million  International 
visitors  requiring  expanded  visitor  services 
in  different  languages. 

That  the  Bicentennial  will  be  an  unprece- 
dented tourist  attraction,  that  it  will  cost  a 
lot  of  money,  that  It  will  Involve  millions  of 
Americans,  so  much  is  undisputed. 

"This  country  very  definitely  needs  some 
fun,"  said  John  Warner  recently.  "The  Bi- 
centennial will  provide  It.  But  let's  make 
certain  that  we  provide  that  substance,  that 
tencH",  that  character — something  at  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  fun — to  this 
once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity." 


EXTEND  U.S.  JURISDICTION  OVER 
CERTAIN  OCEAN  AREAS  TO  200 
MILES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
OUR  DOMESTIC  FISHING  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF   KASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  extend  U.S.  jurisdiction  over 
certain  ocean  areas  and  fish.  I  believe 
this  bill  is  essential  for  the  survival  of 
our  domestic  fishing  industry,  and  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  am  committed  to  urging  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  effort.  My  testimony  follows: 
Testimony 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic fishing  Industry  is  an  issue  of  vital 
Importance.  Our  fishing  Industry,  which  has 
provided  food  and  Jobs  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple over  Its  Ulvistrlous  past.  Is  in  serious  dan- 
ger of  collapsing  in  the  face  of  unrestrained 
foreign  competition.  Only  with  fast  and  ef- 
fective help  can  this  Industry  continue  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  In  the  American 
economy.  In  an  effort  to  provide  that  help,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  with  Congressman  Studds 
and  several  other  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  the  House  In  cosponsorlng  the 
"Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1873." 

Although  the  domestic  fishing  Issue  Is  one 
of  acute  Importance  for  the  entire  nation,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  stress 
its  particular  Importance  In  regard  to  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  my  home  state. 

Massachusetts,  an  I  am  sure  you  are  all  well 
aware,  has  bad  a  Long  and  deep  association 
with  the  fishing  Industr; .  This  association  Is 
■symbolized  by  the  "Saced  Cod,"  a  wood 
carving  which  hangs  In  tte  House  Chamber 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  House. 


From  the  earliest  days  of  America,  Massa- 
chusetts men  have  been  men  of  the  sea.  In 
colonial  days,  the  fishing  Industry  played 
such  an  Important  role  In  the  region's  econ- 
omy that  the  merchant  class  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Codfish  Aristocracy."  Despite 
the  markets  that  were  lost  and  the  equip- 
ment that  was  destroyed  In  the  American 
Revolution,  peacetime  saw  the  local  fishing 
industry  triple  in  size  over  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years. 

In  the  decades  that  folloved,  suoh  dtiss 
as  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Gloucester  de- 
veloped Into  major  fishing  ports.  Such  was 
the  commitment  of  Gloucester  to  the  Indus- 
try that  over  ten  thousand  of  Its  citizens 
lost  their  lives  in  fishing  accidents.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  twentieth  century,  Boston  be- 
came the  number  one  fishing  jjort  In  the  na- 
tion, taking  advantage  of  the  largest  fishing 
pier  in  the  country  to  Jump  into  that  posi- 
tion. Although  no  longer  in  the  top  national 
spot,  Boston,  followed  closely  by  New  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester,  remains  first  in  New 
England. 

For  each  of  these  cities,  and  others,  scat- 
tered along  the  Massachusetts  coewt,  the  fish- 
ing Industry  has  constituted  a  llfeblood  pro- 
viding Jobs  and  a  way  of  life  for  a  large 
proportion  of  Its  citizens.  Furthermore,  for 
those  living  In  Massachusetts,  and  even  for 
those  living  elsewhere  In  Anterlca,  the  coastal 
fishing  Industry  has  provided  an  important 
and  popular  type  of  food.  Finally,  the  coastal 
fishing  Industry  has  contributed  much  to 
the  heritage  of  these  seaside  communities. 

But  what  Is  happening  now  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts fishing  indtistry?  In  a  nutshell, 
many  of  the  gains  accumulated  In  a  two  htm- 
dred  year  history  have  been  erased  by  de- 
velopments over  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  Although  there  has  been  no  shortage 
of  statistics  regarding  the  problems  of  the 
coastal  fisheries,  please  permit  me  to  point 
put  several  particularly  teUlng  statistics: 

One.  In  1950,  the  total  catch  by  Massachu- 
setts fishermen  amounted  to  691,188  thous- 
and pounds.  By  1972,  this  figure  had  fallen  to 
248,035  thousand  pounds,  a  decline  of  almost 
sixty  percent. 

Two.  In  1960,  U.S.  fishermen  accounted  for 
88.0  percent  of  the  total  catch  on  the  Geor- 
ges Bank,  located  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts. By  1974,  this  figure  had  fallen  to  10.4 
percent. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  sets  of 
figures  could  not  be  more  clear.  The  decline 
in  the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  increase  In  foreign 
fishing  in  the  area.  "Vniereas  once  the  coastal 
waters  of  Msissachusetts  were  the  almost 
exclusive  domain  of  American  fishermen,  now 
fishermen  from  Russia,  East  Germany,  Poland 
and  elsewhere  have  come  into  the  region  in 
large  numbers. 

The  supply  of  fish,  like  the  supply  of  any 
economic  resources,  is  limited,  and  declin- 
ing rapidly  In  light  of  overfishing.  Conse- 
quently, fishermen  in  the  coastal  cities  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  forced  to  let  their 
boats  remain  Idle  and  their  processing  plants 
remain  closed. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  really  quite 
simple.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
coastal  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  Amer- 
ica available  once  again  to  American  fish- 
ermen. The  limited  supplies  of  fish  in  these 
waters  should  first  and  foremost  benefit 
American  fishermen  and  the  American  fish- 
ing Industry.  By  extending  the  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  to  two  hundred  miles, 
as  this  legislation  purports  to  do,  much 
could  be  accomplished  towards  this  end. 

In  conclusion,  the  fishing  industry  has  had 
a  long  and  cherished  association  with  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  providing  food.  Jobs, 
and  a  heritage  for  millions  of  Its  citizens.  It 
would  be  truly  unfortunate  If  this  vital  tn- 
dtis^  were  to  die  simply  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  act. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES HH.  195  TO  EXTEND  FULL 
INCOME  SPLrmNG  BENEFITS  TO 
ALL  SINGLE  PERSONS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxufoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  tax  equity,  as  well  as  tax 
reduction,  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
concern  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
to  this  Congress.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
an  emergency  tax  reduction  bill  is  en- 
acted and  an  energy  tax  program  is  put 
into  effect,  it  is  expected  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  begin  to  con- 
sider major  tax  reform.  In  anticipation  of 
such  consideration,  I  have  introduced 
HJl.  195  which  is  designed  to  correct  the 
unfair  situation  whereby  single  persons 
are  subject  to  a  heavier  tax  burden  thsm 
are  married  persons. 

The  tax  inequities  suffered  by  single 
persons  may  be  traced  to  changes  made 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1948. 
At  that  time  Congress  granted  to  mar- 
ried couples  the  benefit  of  Income  split- 
ting which  provided  that  married  couples 
could  file  a  joint  tax  return  and  In  effect 
divide  their  combined  income  equally 
between  them.  As  a  result,  the  tax  liabil- 
ity of  married  persons  was  reduced. 

The  purpose  of  the  income  splitting 
provision  was  to  equalize  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  married  persons  in  community- 
property  States  with  those  in  non-com- 
munity-property States.  While  that  ob- 
jective may  have  its  merits,  an  important 
effect  of  Uie  income  splitting  provision 
was  to  subject  single  persons  to  a  higher 
tax  burden  than  married  persons.  After 
income  splitting  was  adopted,  the  dif- 
ferential between  a  single  taxpayer  and 
a  married  taxpayer  with  equal  income 
could  be  as  much  as  41  percent. 

Some  relief  was  granted  single  persons 
in  1951  when  the  filing  status  called 
"head  of  household"  was  created  but  the 
relief  was  limited  to  a  very  specific  type 
of  single  person.  To  qualify,  a  person  had 
to  maintain  a  household  which  was  also 
the  principal  place  of  residence  for  a  de- 
pendent. In  1954  the  "head  of  household" 
definition  was  expanded  to  include  single 
persons  who  supported  a  parent  in  a 
separate  home.  Also  in  1954,  a  new  filing 
status  termed  "surviving  spouse"  was 
adopted  and  provided  hmited  reUef  for 
widows  and  widowers  with  dependent 
children.  In  spite  of  these  changes,  how- 
ever, there  were  still  large  numbers  of 
single  persons  who  paid  as  much  as  41 
percent  more  in  taxes  than  married  per- 
sons with  the  same  income. 

In  1969  Congress  reduced  the  tax  rates 
applicable  to  single  persons  so  that  the 
tax  Liability  of  a  single  person  would 
never  be  more  than  20  percent  in  excess 
of  that  paid  on  the  joint  return  of  a 
married  person  with  the  same  amount 
of  income.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  reducing 
this  inequity  by  one-half  Is  suflBclent. 
Fairness  requires  that  the  tmequal  tax 
treatment  of  single  pei"sons  be  completely 
corrected. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  introduced 
as  H.R.  195  would  extend  full  tax  bene- 
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fits  of  Income  splitting  to  all  single  per- 
sons. It  would  do  so  by  establishing  a 
uniform  tax  rate  structure  for  all  tax- 
payers regardless  of  whether  they  are 
married  filing  a  joint  return,  a  widow  or 
widower,  divorced,  or  single.  Only  mar- 
ried persons  filing  separate  returns  and 
estates  and  trusts  would  be  subject  to 
a  diflfeient  tax  rate  schedule. 

There  are  more  than  35  million  single 
Americans.  This  group  is  comprised  of 
widows,  widowers,  and  divorced  persons, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  never  married. 
The  penalty  this  group  pays  each  year  is 
equal  to  approximately  $1.6  billion.  I  do 
not  beUev<-  this  is  a  fair  penalty  to  levy 
against  pef-sons  simply  because  they  do 
not  have  a  spouse. 

Consider  for  example,  the  fact  that 
under  present  law  a  single  taxpayer  with 
taxable  int  ome  of  $10,000  a  year  wiU  have 
a  Federal  (ncome  tax  liability  of  $2,090. 
A  married  taxpayer  with  the  same  tax- 
able Income  pays  only  $1,820.  The  dif- 
ference in  tax  liability  is  $270.  At  a  tax- 
able income  level  of  $20,000,  the  single 
person's  *  oenalty"  is  equal  to  $850.  This 
is  a  high  cost  to  pay  simply  because  one 
has  chosen  to  remain  single  or  because 
a  spouse  has  been  lost. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
continue  to  fail  to  act  to  correct  the  tax 
uiequity  I  ha /e  just  described.  There  are 
only  six  other  countries  which  tax  their 
single  persons  more  heavily  than  married 
persons:  Rusiia,  three  of  her  satellites, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

One  of  the  prime  issues  of  this  period 
in  American  history  is  the  i-emoval  of 
discrimination  from  our  system  of  laws 
and  taxation.  Certainly  discrimination 
based  on  marital  status  Is  as  unfair  as 
any  discrimination  based  on  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  age,  or  sex  and  should 
be  corrected  without  delay.  Tax  liability 
should  be  determined  by  reasonable  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  which  reflect 
real  differences  in  conditions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  ability  to  pay.  The  unfair 
treatment  of  single  persons  must  be 
stopped. 

I  urge  my  colleagu«is  to  join  with  me  In 
support  of  this  proposal. 


MORE  SURFACE  MINE 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP   ARIZONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 
Mr.     STEIGER     of     Arizona.     Mr 
SpeaJter,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In   the   Recorb,   I   include   the 
following  amendments: 
Amendment  Offekeo  by  Mh.  Ruppe  to  HJl.  25 

IMPOUND  MKNTS 

Page  256,  strike  lines  1  throuj-h  II  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(13)  With  respect  to  the  use  of  existing 
or  new  ImpoundmenU  for  the  disposal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes  or 
other  liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the 
best  engineering  practices  for  the  design 
location  and  construction  of  water  retention 
facilities  and  construct  or  reconstruct  such 
faculties  to  Insure  that  the  construction  wUl 
be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
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with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public;  that 
leachate  will  not  poUute  surface  or  ground 
water,  and  that  no  mine  waste  such  as  coal 
funes  and  slimes  determined  as  unsuitable 
for  construction  constituents  by  sound  en- 
gineering methods  and  design  practices  are 
used  in  tlie  construction  of  water  Impotmd- 
ments,  water  retention  faculties,  dams,  or 
settling  ponds;  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
standards  developed  under  this  paragraph." 

CONFORMINC    AMENDMENT 

Page  266,  strike  lines  16  through  pa^e  267 
line  2  ajid  substitute  the  foUowing: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  the  use  of  existing 
or  new  impoundments  for  the  disposal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or 
other  liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  th« 
best  engineering  practices  for  the  design, 
location  and  construction  oC  water  retention 
faculties  and  construct  or  reconstruct  such 
faculties  to  Insure  that  the  construcUon 
wUl  be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary 
stabUity  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  <rf  the  pubUc; 
that  leachate  wUl  not  pollute  surface  or 
ground  water,  and  that  no  mine  waste  such 
as  coal  funes  and  slimes  determined  as 
unsuitable  for  construcUon  constituents  by 
sound  engineering  methods  and  design  prac- 
tices are  used  in  the  construction  of  water 
impoundments,  water  retention  faculties, 
dams,  or  settling  ponds;  provided  that  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlc\Uture 
with  respect  to  standards  developed  under 
this  paragraph." 

PURPOSE 

This  amendment  removes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  a  role  of  authority  In  a 
program  fundamentally  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  thus  removing  con- 
flicting Jurisdictional  factions. 

Amendment  Offered  bt  Mr.  Stetcer 
TO  HJl.  25 
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VARIANCE  PROVISIONS 

Page  259.  strUce  line  17  through  page  263, 
line  2  and  substitute  the  foUowlng: 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regrUatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  commer- 
cial (hicludlng  commercial  agricultural), 
residential,  or  public  facility  (Uicludlng  rec- 
reational faclUUes)  development  is  proposed 
for  the  postmlning  use  of  the  affected  land. 
the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a  varl- 
ance  to  the  requirements  for  regradlng,  back- 
filling, and  spoU  placement  as  set  forth  in 
subsection  415(b)(3)   or  415(d)(2)   where— 

(A)  after  consiUtatlon  with  the  appropriate 
land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any.  the  pro- 
pased  development  Is  deemed  to  constitute 
an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public  use 
of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with  the 
premlnlng  use; 

(B)  the  granting  of  such  proposed  vari- 
ance is  essential  to  obtaining  the  equal  <a 
better  economic  or  public  use; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  speciflc  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlning  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  u.se  wUl 
be — 

(1)    compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(U)  obtainable  according  to  data  regarding 
expected  need  and  market; 

(Ul)  assured  of  investment  in  necessarv 
public  faculties; 

(iv)  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(V)  practicable  with  reqject  to  private 
financial  capabUity  for  completion  of  the 
proposed  development; 

(vl)  pUnned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  In- 


tegrate the  mining  operation  and  reclamatloa 
with  the  postmlning  land  use;  and 

(vll)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  In 
conlonnance  with  professional  standards  es- 
tabUshed  to  assure  the  sUbillty.  drainage 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  of  the  site; 

(D)  the  proposed  use  woiUd  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs- 

(E)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  pur- 
pose government  In  which  the  land  Is  lo- 
cated and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which 
the  regulatory  agency,  Ui  its  discretion,  de- 
termines to  have  an  interest  In  the  proposed 
use,  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  days  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
proposed  use; 

(F)  a  public  hearing,  if  requested  after 
appropriate  notice.  Is  held  In  the  locality 
or  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  in- 
eluding  a  variance;  and 

(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act  wlU 
be  met. 

(3)  In  granting  any  variance  ptwsuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regiUatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

(A)  the  reclaimed  area  Is  stable- 

(B)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
water  courses;  and 

(C)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
win  be  met. 

(4)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  promul- 
gate speciflc  regtUations  to  govern  the  grant- 
ing of  variances  in  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  and  may  Impose 
such  additional  requirements  as  it  deems  to 
be  necessary. 

(5)  AU  variances  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shaU  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and  recla- 
maticm  plan. 

PURPOSK 

This  amendment  modifies  the  variance 
provisions  for  certain  post-mining  uses  and 
equipment  shortages. 

Amendment  Offered  bt  Mr.  Ruppe  to  HP  25 

ALLUVIAL  VALLKT   FLOORS 

Strike  out  all  of  line  22  throiigh  line  24 
and  on  page  239,  strUce  out  all  of  lines  1 
through  21.  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(6)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would  not  have  h 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  croplands  or 
haylands  overlying  aUuvlal  valley  floors  where 
such  croplands  or  haylands  are  significant 
to  the  practice  of  farming  or  ranchlnc  ob- 
erations."  ^ 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  ENERGY 
POLICY 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Florida  congressional  delegation  met 
for  very  informative  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  Florida  Petroleum 
Marketers  Association. 

The  Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  As- 
s-ociation  has  developed  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations on  national  energy  policy 
and  these  recommendations  certainly  de- 
serve our  full  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  recom- 
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mendations  on  national  energy  policy 
prepared  by  the  Fl'orlda  Petroleum  Mar- 
keters Association: 

Recommendations  on  the  National  EffeaoT 

POLICT 

The  Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  250  Independent  wholesale 
marketers,  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
fhe  country,  the  petroleum  Industry,  and  Its 
independent  welfare  could  best  be  served  by 
a  return  to  the  free,  competitive  market 
v.'ithout  undue  laws  and  regulatory  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  prodxictton,  refin- 
ing, marketing,  and  pricing  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  Association 
recommends  these  foUowing  recommenda- 
tions on  establishing  a  national  energy 
policy: 

1.  That  no  mandatory  controls  be  enacted 
to  control  the  Importation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts through  an  Import  Quota  System  and 
a  reduced  allocation  percentage  in  the  mar- 
ketplace to  consumers.  Such  action  would 
onl,  reduce  supply  artificially  and  v/ould  not 
directly  affect  demand. 

2.  That  no  Increased  duties,  tariff.?,  or  ex- 
cise taxes  on  crude  oil  should  be  included 
m  the  program  because  they; 

(a)  are  even  more  InflalJ^ionary  than  end- 
use  tax, 

(b)  do  nothing  to  stimulate  increased  pro- 
duction of  domestic  energy,  and 

(c)  may  quickly  lose  their  conservation 
effect. 

3.  Decontrolling  crude  and  natural  gas 
prices  and  letting  supply  and  demand  estab- 
lish the  market  price. 

4.  Immediate  removal  of  the  Entitlements 
Program  which,  through  price  manipulation, 
favors  certain  sections  of  the  country  and 
petroleum  companies  at  the  expense  of  other 
large  sections  of  the  country  and  petroleum 
companies  who  Invested  heavily  in  domestic 
production. 

5.  That  any  Increase  In  cost  of  refined  pe- 
troleum products  be  shared  proportionately 
product  by  product  according  to  refinwy 
runs  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Any 
disproportionate  share  of  the  cost  placed  up- 
on gasoline  would  be  detrimental  to  the  econ- 
omy and  citizens  of  Florida  and  Its  tourists. 
Florida  currently  ranks  20th  In  total  net 
energy  consumed  In  transportation,  46th  in 
petroleum  consumed  In  household  heating, 
and  50th  in  total  net  energy  consumed.  (See 
attached.) 

6.  Adopting  any  appropriate  new  energy 
policy  will  create  disruptions,  such  as  rising 
product  prices  or  Increasing  forward  Integra- 
tion by  crude  oil  owners.  To  preserve  the 
competition  provided  by  Independent  branded 
and  non-branded  petroleum  marketers  (a 
basic  objective  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973)  during  these  dis- 
ruptions, refinery  product  price  controls  and 
an  allocation  program  must  be  maintained 
during  a  transitional  period  while  returning 
the  industry  to  a  free,  competitive  market. 
The  allocation  regulations  should,  however, 
be  simplified  with  a  market  share  svatem  that 
protectjs  individual  marketers  as  well  as  the 
^e.er.11  different  wholesale  and  retail  level 

t-lUSSJS. 

7.  End  user  rationing  should  under  no  cir- 
c;i<«si;inces  be  a  part  of  the  program  because 
it  v.o»ild  Involve  a  biu-densome  bureaucracy 
aiid  be  highly  Inequitable  to  many  iudlvld- 
uai- 

f*.  Rstabllsh  a  strong  mandatory  conserva- 
tion program  to  reduce  demand  and  the 
country's  dependence  upon  Imported  product 
a4id  domestic  supply  encompassing  the  fol- 
low ins : 

(at  By  mandatorily  converting  electric 
gvnerating  plants  to  coal. 

(b(  By  promoting  research  and  develop- 
ment seeking  technological  advances  that 
wlU  Improve  the  deslrabUlty  of  coal  as  a 
fuel. 
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(c)  That  the  Federal  Oovernnient  en- 
courage fuel  economy  through  some  form  of 
tax  charges  and/or  credits  on  vehicles  based 
on  their  fuel  consumption. 

(d)  Requiring  conservation  through  en- 
forcement of  speed  laws. 

(e)  Required  minimum  insulation  in  new 
homes  and  tax  credits  for  improved  minimum 
insulation   in  older  homes. 

(f )  Reduced  commercial  lighting,  heating, 
nnd  cooling. 

IMPORT  QVOTAS  AND  GASOLINE  ALLOCATION 

Mandatory  import  quotas  and  a  gasoline 
allocation  system  could  be  used  to  reduce 
oU  consumption  by  one  mUlion  barrels  per 
day — but  at  great  Inconvenience  to  all.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1974  an  aUocation  sys- 
tem was  in  effect.  Dealers  sold  all  the  gaso- 
line allocated  to  them.  But  lines  were  long; 
stations  closed  early;  customers  were  ir- 
ritated; dealers  were  harried;  and  total  gaso- 
line consumption  was  reduced  by  only  4% — 
or  270,000  barrels  per  day — ^from  prior  levels. 

The  embargo  allocation  system  had  sev- 
eral adjustments  or  exceptions  that  made  it 
more  workable  by  increasing  aUocatlons  to 
several  groups.  First,  the  1972  volume  base 
was  hicrcased  about  10%  to  adjust  for  the 
two-year  Increase  of  vehicle  registrations. 
Second,  high  priority  customers,  such  ns 
farmers  and  the  military,  were  allowed  100% 
of  their  needs,  and  nearly  all  commercial  and 
Industrial  allocations  were  based  on  stated 
current  needs,  rather  than  on  historical  us- 
age. Third,  some  additional  gasoline  was  set 
aside  for  the  states  to  allocate  In  emergency 
situations.  The  net  result  was  that  gastdlne 
sales  fell  only  about  one-half  as  much  as 
one  would  expect  looking  at  the  official  al- 
location percentages  of  75-80%,  and  Industry 
gasoline  sales  fell  only  4%  from  the  prior 
year. 

With  gasoline  consumption  currently 
averaging  6.6  mlUlon  barrels  per  day,  a  one- 
mUUon  barrel  per  day  reduction  should  be 
possible  with  an  across-the-board  85% 
allocation.  But  an  across-the-board  aUoca- 
tion is  not  feasible.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  gasoline  Is  for  non-passenger  car  use — 
mostly  by  farmers  and  truckers.  The  remain- 
ing 75%  Is  20-25%  discretionary  and  50- 
55%  essential.  The  discretionary  covers  social 
and  recreational  travel.  The  essential  is  for 
business,  shopping,  services,  etc.  Abruptly 
curtaUing  essential  uses  would  further  de- 
press the  economy. 

Reducing  gasoline  availabUlty  for  passen- 
ger cars  by  20-25%  would  reduce  oU  con- 
sumption by  one  mlUlon  barrels  per  day.  But 
the  bigger  resiUts  would  be  chaos  at  the 
service  stations  and  economic  hardships.  We 
believe  a  broader  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram is  essential.  All  forms  of  oil  and  all 
forms  of  energy  must  be  covered  by  the 
program. 

TWO-TIER  PRICING  AND  ENTITLEMENTS  AND 
THEIR  EFFECT  ON  FLOEIOA 

The  FEA,  through  releasing  prices  on  new 
and  stripper  well  crude  and  establishing  a 
price  of  $5.25  per  barrel  for  old  crude,  estab- 
lished a  two-tier  pricing  program.  To  fur- 
ther complicate  the  pricing  mechanism  and 
the  equalization  of  product  sui^Iy,  FEA  es- 
tablished the  Entitlements  Program  which 
very  simply  takes  domestic  crude  from  those 
companies  that  invested  In  the  U.S.  and  gives 
It  to  the  companies  that  traditionally  Isought 
foreign  products  at  low  prices  before  the 
Arab  Embargo.  The  distribution  of  old  oU 
Is  ba.sed  upon  a  national  ratio  of  old  crude 
to  new  crude  and  those  prodticers  with  old 
crude  above  the  ratio  must  "sell"  to  those 
companies  with  a  ratio  below  the  national 
average.  This  program  benefits  primarily  the 
New  England  states,  which  traditionally  Im- 
ported cheiip  foreign  residital  and  No.  2  fuel 
oU. 

This  Entitlements  Program  is  costing  do- 
mestic companies  "rich"  In  old  domestic 
crude    an    average    oi   on*    cent    per    gal- 
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Ion  on  refined  products.  In  the  case  of  Flor- 
ida, which  receives  a  very  high  percentage  of 
Its  products,  prlmarUy  gasoline  and  No.  2 
fuel  oU,  from  companies  "rich"  in  domestio 
old  oil,  the  cost  to  Florida  consumers  is  in 
excess  of  four  mUllon  dollars  monthly  or 
nearly  50  mlUlon  dollars  annually.  This  con- 
servative estimate  Is  based  upon  monthly 
average  gasoline  sales  of  400  million  gallons. 
This  results  in  a  subsidy  to  New  England  con- 
sumers by  the  consumers  in  Florida. 

SHirriNO   OF  INCREASED  REFINERY   COSfS   .iNO 
ns  EFFECT  ON  FLORIDA 

Current  FEA  regulations  permit  refineiv 
discretion  in  shifting  increased  refinery  costs 
due  to  taxes,  tarifls,  and  crude  to  gasoline 
rather  than  fuel  oil.  However,  It  is  believed 
that  major  suppliers  will  not  use  this  au- 
thority bpciuse  they  are  committed  to  high 
levels  of  gasoline  production.  In  general, 
these  FEA  rules  permit  refiners  to  "shift"  a 
disproportionate  share  of  costs  to  gasoUn*. 
Should  this  be  done  by  the  refiners,  it  would 
be  extremely  costly  to  Plorldlans  who  con- 
sume an  average  of  714  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  capita  yearly,  compared  to  an  average  of 
126  gallons  of  fuel  oU  per  capita  annually. 

Mr.  Frank  Zarb,  Director,  FEA  Is  currently 
recommending  that  FEA  Issue  a  new  pricing 
regulation  that  would  mandatorily  require 
a  cost  "tilt"  toward  gasoline.  (This  In  spite  of 
President  Ford's  statement  on  January  13  .  . . 
"Furthermore,  the  burden  of  the  conser- 
vation taxes  on  oil  will  be  shared  by  all  pe- 
troleum users,  not  just  motorists."  >  Mr. 
Zarb  Is  recommending  that  gasoline  prices 
go  up  by  at  least  twice  the  amount  a  refiner 
Increases  the  price  of  No.  2  oils.  Should  this 
come  about.  It  would  cost  Floridlans  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  monthly  for  each  .01^  In- 
crease in  gasoline  prices.  For  example,  should 
there  be  a  gasoline  tax  Increase  of  10  cents 
per  gallon  (10  to  5  ratio)  It  would  cost  con- 
sumers in  Florida  an  extra  $40  mlUioa 
monthly  or  $480  million  annually  for  gaso- 
line over  the  present  $48  mUUon  annuall? 
being  paid  by  Florida  consumers  as  a  result 
of  two-tier  pricing  and  the  Entitlements  Pro- 
gram. All  this  for  the  subsidy  of  consumers 
of  New  England  who  traditionally  Imported 
low-cost  fuel  oil  and  are  now  having  to  pay 
the  $12  per  barrel  cartel  costs.  New  England 
has  a  yearly  521  gallon  per  capita  use  of  pe- 
troleum for  transportation  compared  to  a 
yearly  588  gaUon  per  capita  use  of  fuel  oil 
New  England  ranks  9th  In  total  use  of  en- 
ergy compared  to  5th  for  the  South  Atlantic 
Region.  Florida,  as  a  state,  ranks  last,  or 
60th  In  the  total  per  capita  use  of  energy. 
Any  "tilting"  would  certainly  not  be  to  the 
advant.ige  of  Florida  consumers. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PLANS  TO 
ELIMINATE  SUPPORT  OP  CX)M- 
MISSARIES  ON  MILITARY  BASES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  announced 
plans  to  eliminate  support  of  commis- 
saries on  military  bases.  The  Department 
proposes  to  require  the  commissaries  to 
reimburse  the  Treasury  for  50  percent  of 
all  direct  costs  beginning  October  1, 1975, 
and  100  percent  of  such  costs  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  any  such  drastic  reduction  in 
Federal  support  for  ccxnmlssarles.  Fringe 
benefits  such  as  commissaries  have  a 
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aymbolic  significance  to  the  military  that 
overrides  their  dollar  value  many  times. 
Their  continuation  represents  a  symbolic 
evpresslon  of  national  appreciation  for 
tile  sacrifices  that  almost  every  military 
person  has  been  ca-led  upon  to  make  dur- 
iiig  the  course  of  his  career. 

The  commLiSaries  are  particularly  ini- 
poitant  to  miliiary  retirees  v.ho  served 
t)itir  country  for  many  years  at  low  pav, 
and  whose  leiirement  pay  has  not  been 
recomputed  as  it  should  be. 

The  withdrawal  of  funds  would  cause 
8  definite  price  rise  in  the  commissaries, 
placing  a  real  penalty  on  both  retired 
end  active  datv  military  personnel,  par- 
ticularly in  a  time  of  infiation  and  rising 
prices  in  every  a:ea  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  it  would  be  not  only  inequita- 
ble but  a  breach  of  faith  on  our  part  to 
refuse  to  support  the  commissaries  any 
longer.  Commissary  stores  already  reim- 
burse the  Ooverament  for  heat,  light, 
water,  and  other  utilities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  would  now  pass  on  to 
the  consumer,  m  addition,  the  charges 
for  ti-anspoitation  of  store  items  and  the 
cost  of  both  military  and  civUia.n  person- 
nel operating  the  commissaries.  The  rise 
In  prices  would  likely  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  sales  and  possibly  even  the 
eventual  closing  of  these  facihties.  Addi- 
tionally, this  lessening  of  Federal  support 
would  necessitat<;  a  reduction  in  force  of 
a  large  number  of  civil  service  personnel 
In  order  to  adjust  to  the  anticipated 
lower  volume  of  sales. 

On  January  23,  1975, 1  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  to  express  my  concern, 
and  on  Februaiy  19,  I  Introduced  HJR. 
3363,  whicli  diiccts  the  Secretary  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  commissary 
stores  which  were  open  on  January  1  of 
this  year,  and  which  would  also  provide 
appropriations  for  all  direct  costs,  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  who  man  them. 

While  I  would  agree  that  the  defense 
budget  should  be  cut  along  with  those  of 
the  other  agencies,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  commissaries  are  the  place  to  begin. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
In  keeping  the  commissaries  open  for  our 
retired  and  active  duty  military  person- 
nel; I  believe  v.c  have  a  resporLsibility  to 
do  .so. 


OF  CHILDREiV  AND  CHICKEN  COOPS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

CF   LALlrOKMIA 
2.-^  THE  House  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVL3 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ox- 
nard  School  situation  is  clearly  typical 
of  all  school  districts  and  i^  the  reason 
It  is  important  to  solve  the  problem  of 
scJiool  integration.  The  problein  wiU  iMt 
really  be  solved  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  place  the  buiden  on  the  alioulders  of 
1-edentl  judges.  There  must  be  an  under- 
standing of  the  roots  of  tlie  problem  and 
of  the  tremendous  value  to  society  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  will  be.  ITiat  under- 
siauding  must  be  attained  by  school 
boirda,  teachers,  parents,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  if  we  aie  to  avoid  the  conflicts 
1:0  ulten  preMnt  in  school  desegregation 
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matters.  I,  therefore,  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  26.  1975] 
Of  Childhen  and  Cmcitiif  Coops 
The  minutes  oX  the  Oxmird  school  board, 
uncovered  by  two  enterprising  attorneys, 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  board  willfully  and 
deliberately  set  about  the  segregation  of  Its 
Elut'ents  and  perpetuated  the  policy  of  dls- 
trimuiatlou  for  many  years. 

That  record  answered  the  last  questions  of 
a  fciteral  appeals  court.  The  original  judg- 
ment of  District  Judge  Harry  Proger.scn  was 
rslnforced,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  curlier  in- 
tegration order  v.as  confirmed. 

B'l.t  what  If  the  minutes  had  remained  for- 
gotten, these  board  dealsions  oi  30  and  40 
years  ago  hidden  from  view?  WoUd  the  ap- 
peals courts  have  been  satliHed  v  i  .i  some- 
thing less? 

The  answer  is  that  we  simply  do  not,  Juiow 
b?cavise  the  0,S.  .Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
dealt  definitively  with  the  form  of  segrega- 
tion that  generally  exist?  outside  the  South. 
It  Is  a  relatively  er.sy  matter  to  conclude 
that  the  dual  school  systems  of  the  South 
or  the  overt  segresation  of  Oxnard  is  a  dep- 
rivation of  constltutioual  rights. 

It  seems  equally  clear  to  us  thr.t  a  situa- 
tion in  a  school  system  that  shows  marked 
segresatlon  Is  cause  enough  for  judicial  In- 
tervention, regardless  of  the  roots  of  that 
segregation.  If  those  In  authority  have  rfone 
nothing  to  correct  the  Inequity. 

In  Oxnard,  three  elementary  schools  had 
enrollments  made  up  95%  or  more  of  mi- 
nority sUidesits  v/hile  all  the  othrr  elemen- 
tary schools  had  enrollments  made  up  75% 
or  more  of  Anglos.  Pregerson  found  that  suf- 
ficient to  take  action.  We  think  he  was  right 
But  the  District  Court  of  Appedlb  did  not, 
and  asked  for  evidence  that  the  school  board 
had  in  some  way  shown  an  intent  to  further 
segi-egatlon.  We  think  that  unnecessary. 

The  evidence  that  finally  was  accumulated 
is  a  shocking  reminder  of  how  some  people 
viewed  these  matters  only  a  few  years  ago. 
For  the  Oxnard  boprds  of  the  1930s,  the 
Mexican-American  children  were  •Mexicans," 
the  whites  were  "Americans."  And  converted 
chicken  coops  were  good  enough  for  teaching 
the  "Mexicans." 

Seen  in  the  light  of  our  better  understand- 
ing today,  that  was  an  outrage. 

But  so  also  is  the  sophisticated  gerryman- 
dering of  district  and  school  attendance  lines 
that  Just  as  surely  maintains  separation  of 
the  races,  reinforces  housing  patterns  once 
guided  by  restrictive  covenants. 

The  nation  will  not  excise  this  debilitating 
prejudice  untu  it  acts  with  equal  vigor 
against  the  unspoken  injustices  that  are  re- 
corded in  no  board  minutes. 
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RKVEREND  DUVERNOY  S  OPEN 
loETTER  ON  ISRAEL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  caurosMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  In- 
creased Interest  over  the  current  nego- 
tiations in  the  Middle  East,  I  wanted  to 
submit  a  statement  by  the  Rev.  Claude 
Duvernoy.  who  i.s  an  Israeli  Christian 
theologian  living  in  Jerusalem.  I  was  es- 
pecially interested  In  his  remark.^  con- 
cerning actions  of  the  United  Nations  In 
iu  dealin£s  with  the  Pule.stJne  Liberation 
Oigankalion  and  Yassir  Arafat. 

nils  oiJen  letter  was  published  recent- 


ly In  the  Los  Angeles  newspaner  TTeri- 
tage. 

Aji  Open  Lettes  io  Dr.  WALOHriM 

Sa:  May  I  ask  you  to  spare  a  few  moments 
to  read  thU  letter  from  an  Israeli  Ciiristioij 
theologian  who  has  been  living  in  Jen:salem 
since  1962  and  for  whom  the  recent  hap- 
penings at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  have 
been  even  more  appaUUig  than  the  contempt- 
ible Munich  diplomacy  of  1938. 

It  Is  cuite  clear  that  Ararat  and  Co.  would 
not  have  enjoyed  such  a  monstrous  success 
had  fchey  not  murdered  women  and  chUdren. 
hijacked  and  destroyed  civilian  aircraft,  had 
they  not  practiced  that  mcst  despicable  of 
cnmes:   the  murder  of  hostages. 

In  short,  crime  docs  pay  at  the  so-callcd 
United  Nations. 

Anti-Semitism,  too.  For  it  is  sheer  anti- 
Semitism  to  proclaim,  for  Instance,  that  U\e 
Jews  are  desecratmg  the  beauty  and  char- 
acter of  Jerusalem,  their  BibUcal  capital.  It 
is  sheor  anti-Semllism  to  assert  that  they  are 
harauug  Christian  and  Moslem  instltutious 
and  intere.-to.  It  is  only  since  June  1967  that 
the  three  Abrahamic  religions  are  for  the 
first  time  enjoying  equaUty  of  xvspect  and 
rights,  with  free  access  to  aU  the  Holy  Places 

Look  around  this  ancient  dty.  Sir,  and 
see  for  yourseU.  What  mars  her  beauty?  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  fuUv 
respecu  the  character  and  beauty  of  the 
Old  City. 

But  when  the  Jewish  Qviarter  was  de- 
Elroyed  by  the  Arab  Legion,  after  the  1948 
fightmg,  not  a  single  voice  of  protest  wa^ 
raised  by  diplomats.  Church  leaders  or  UN 
personnel.  All  the  synagoguea  of  the  Quar- 
ter were  razed  and  turned  mto  stables  for 
donkeys.  No  one  protested. 

Who  U  desecrating  the  Old  City  today? 
I  would  ask  you  to  go  and  look  at  the 
marvellous  Golden  Gat«,  which  meai^s  so 
much  to  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  and  see 
how  the  Moslem  authorities  have  turned  it 
into  the  junk  yard  of  the  Mosque. 

To  su-gest  that  archaeological  excavations 
along  the  WaU  are  beUig  carried  out  in  order 
to  destroy  the  pUces  holy  to  Islam  is  lunacy. 
But  that  Is  what  Uuesco  has  decided. 

There  is  in  Jerusalem  a  beautiful  Garden, 
with  a  unique  Tomb — the  Hill  ot  Golgotha 
venerated  by  the  entire  Protestant  woi-ld. 
Under  the  Hasbemlte  regime,  this  haUowed 
ground  was  desecrated  by  the  oomitrucUon 
of  a  bus  station.  Who  cared?  Who  protested  .> 

A  few  weeks  ago,  some  40  nations  had 
the  elementary  courage  and  dignity  to  re- 
frain from  supporting  the  murderous  claims 
of  the  Arafat-Pelsal-Gddd&ri-Amin  gang. 
May  I  humbly  suggest  that  these  same  de- 
mocracies quit  the  "Manhattan  Circus,"  es- 
tablish themselves  in  lesd  polluted  surround- 
ings and  leave  the  murderer*  and  their  back- 
ers to  themselves. 

You  could  take  the  initiative  In  this.  Dr. 
Waldhelm,  or  at  lea<>t  resign.  As  an  Austrian, 
you  cannot  possibly  wish  to  remain  with 
au  Institution  which  bows  to  the  orders  and 
desires  of  the  heirs  of  the  Naeis. 
Yours  respectfully. 
The  Rev.  Claude  Duvuinov.  DO. 


NEED  FOR  RECONCILIATION  BE- 
TWEEN LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCHES  ON  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    Iv.!IJNKSOTA 

IN  I  HE  HOUSS  OF  RKPKKSENTATIVES 

Thursdry,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  QUIE.  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin.  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Leadership  and  formerly  Deputy  Asslst- 
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ant  Secretary  for  Legislation  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  has  done  a  great 
favor  for  those  of  us  concerned  with  the 
Nation's  Federal  education  programs. 

He  has  put  into  sharp  perspective 
some  of  the  real  and  vexing  problems 
which  have  most  concerned  these  of  us 
who  care  deeply  about  tlie  Federal  role 
in  education,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  pay  clase  attention  to  the  sug- 
gestions Dr.   Halperin  makes. 

I  would  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  in  both  House  and  Senate  who 
serve  on  the  education  subcommittees; 
to  those  in  the  executive  branch  with 
whom  we  seek  to  reach  accord  on  mat- 
ters of  legislative  difference;  and  to  those 
In  educational  interest  groups  who  are 
concerned  with  making  the  legislative 
process  work  more  effectively. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  and  ap- 
plaud Dr.  Halperin's  excellent  leader- 
ship In  helping  bring  together  our  edu- 
cation leaders  and  key  Government  of- 
ficials through  the  educational  staff 
seminars  and  in  otiier  ways,  as  well: 
Top  Education'  Neko:  Restored  Confi- 
dence— Reuitions  Havk  Become  Stk.uneo 
BKrwEEN  Politicians,  Eoxjcators 

(By  Samuel  Halperbi) 
Washington. — The  United  States'  first 
priority  in  educational  affairs  is  the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence  In  our  educational 
processes — in  their  integrity  and  efllcacy. 
And  we  can  expect  little  progress  in  over- 
coming our  national  educational  deficit  until 
a  credible  federal  role  In  education  has  been 
restored. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  years  ago  that  the 
situation  was  entirely  dllferent.  Then,  edu- 
cational spokesmen  could  come  before  polit- 
ical decisionmakers  and  proclaim:  "Give  us 
the  tools  (legislation  and  financial  backing) 
and  we  will  do  the  job." 

Then  politicians  confidently  would  assui« 
educators  that  they  beUeved  In  them;  that 
they  were  the  "keystone  in  the  arch  of  free- 
dom." 

LOCD   COMPLAINTS 

But  today,  the  dialogue  between  politicians 
and  educators  ranges  from  nonexistent  to 
acrhnomous. 

Education  today  Is  not  a  significant  na- 
tional priority.  And  elected  officials  feel  free 
to  condemn  many  of  the  best  efforts  of  edu- 
cators as  "disasters"  and  the  administrators 
themselves  as  "dolts."  For  their  part,  the 
educators  complain  long  and  loud  that 
there  Is  a  disastrous  fall-out  in  political  as 
weU  as  popular  support  for  schooling. 

At  the  national  decisionmaking  level  rela- 
tionships between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  are  sorely  strained.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  relationships  between 
edxicational  Interests  and  the  government  aa 
well  as  among  the  various  educational  asso- 
ciations themselves.  Periodic  ruptures  are  the 
rule,  not  the  exception. 

TRUST    EVAPORATED 

Only  the  presence  of  a  handful  of  able 
and  well-motivated  leaders  in  the  Congress 
and  In  national  educational  associations 
keeps  alive  any  semblance  of  mutual  Interest 
and  common  doBtiny. 

At  the  risk  of  overstating  the  case,  let  me 
cite  some  examples  of  this  painful  and  Aa- 
bUltatlng  state  of  affairs  among  those  who 
should  be  the  leaders  not  the  destroyers  of 
educational  progress: 

Fundamental  trust  largely  has  evaporated. 
Incumbents  describe  their  counterparts  in 
other  agencies,  education  associations,  and 
branches  of  government  as  devious  or  even 
dishonest. 


-TJZZT    PICTURE 

Top  educators  in  the  executive  branch  are 
perceived  as  not  pos.sesslng  sufficient  clout. 
Instead  of  coequ-kl  branches  of  government 
(executive  and  legislative)  negotiating  to- 
gether about  what  needs  to  be  dene,  asao- 
ciation  officials  and  congressmen  make  "mu- 
sic" together  while  the  executive  branch 
seenis  to  bear  a  different  tune— or  no  music 
at  all. 

There  Is  no  clear  perception  of  what  the 
federal  role  in  education  should  be.  Tiie  pic- 
ture appears  equally  fuzzy  to  educators,  leg- 
islators, and  members  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  example:  Should  federal  re- 
sources be  used  to  promote  equity,  capital 
buildmg,  Irmovations,  or  diversity?  Should 
the  focus  be  on  one  particular  segment  of 
the  population  or  on  all  in  equal  amounts? 

The  consequences  of  this  triple  break- 
down— &f  clear  national  purpose,  of  funda- 
mental trust,  and  of  parity  among  the 
branches  of  government — result  in  frustra- 
tion, petulance,  arrogance,  waste,  demorali- 
zation, none  of  which  is  good  for  educational 
affairs  in  this  great  nation. 

STUDIES    MANDATED 

What  happens  because  of  this? 

Congress  legislates  new  authorisations  that 
vastly  exceed  appropriations — a  frustration 
for  aU  concerned.  Often  the  promises  are  tcA- 
lowed  by  no  action. 

Congressional  appropriations  ccmmittees 
regularly  reorder  the  priorities  written  into 
law  by  authorizing  committees.  Dozens  of 
special  studies  are  mandated  by  Congress, 
but  staff  and  funds  seldom  are  provided  for 
carrying  out  the  studies. 

Further,  Congress  demands  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  be  diligent  in  the  monitormg  of 
programs  In  the  field  and  then  (oiten  with 
the  encouragement  of  educational  interests) 
cuts  executive  branch  staff  and  travel  funds 
to  such  a  low  level  that  failure  is  inevitable. 

Congressional  leaders  regularly  call  for  ac- 
countability and  cost-effectiveness,  whUe  si- 
multaneously slashing  funds  for  evaluation 
and  fundamental  research  about  teaching 
and  learning. 

When  the  executive  branch  falls  to  perform 
up  to  congressional  expectations,  often  the 
result  is  prescriptive  and  even  ptmltlve  leg- 
islation. Timing,  too,  is  a  problem.  Before 
the  education  community  can  understand, 
much  less  implement,  giadellnes  and  regu- 
lations, they  are  changed  and  new  guidelines 
are  given. 

Personnel  problems  are  equally  debilitat- 
ing. Top  education  bureaucrats,  despairing  of 
progress,  come  and  go,  seldom  lasting  the 
length  of  a  single  congressional  session.  New 
executive  appointees,  with  bursts  oi  ardor  to 
"straighten  out  the  mess."  reorganize  their 
agencies,  which  had  just  been  reorg.uiiaed  in 
this  annual  or  semi -annual  ritual. 

Even  fundmg  cycles  are  not  hi  harmony. 
The  vagaries  of  appropriations  seldom  mesh 
with  the  funding  patterns  of  state  or  local 
educational  agencies.  This  causes  a  loss  of 
rational  planning  and  almost  guarantees 
wasteful  end-of-the-year,  off-the-top-of-the- 
liead  spending. 

Wliat  can  be  done  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  those  who  make  the  vital  decisions 
affecting  our  nation's  educational  institu- 
tions? 

NO    "UUICKIE"   ANSWERS 

To  be  sure,  there  are  no  "quickie"  answers. 

Wliat  is  needed  first  is  a  realization  on  all 
Bides  that  the  present  situation  Is  Intolerable. 
That  all  parties  have  contributed  to  the 
breakdown  and  sliould  participate  m  the 
healing.  And  that  finger-pointing  and  accu- 
sations are  counterproductive. 

Mutual  concessions  and  mutual  labors 
must  prevail. 

However,  improvctl  InstlLiilioual  mecha- 
nisms can  emerge  only  when  effective 
dialogue  has  been  restored.  When  a  sense  of 
common  destiny  bas  been  reeetRbllrhed. 


Congressional  leaders  In  educat.on  must 
meet  regnlarly  with  their  executive  branch 
counterparts.  The  White  House  must  stop 
considering  such  meetmgs  as  "traffic  w  iih  the 
enemy."  Congress  must  be  more  ro.jpas- 
slonate  and  helpful  iu  trying  to  ui' der ;tand 
the  problems  of  the  executive  agencies  whose 
job  it  is  to  carry  out  congressioail  u'.?jidates. 
Similarly,  the  executive  must  heed  '.-o  h  the 
letter  3nd  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
opz.2.m:o:;ai.  style 

Hence,  accommcdj,tion  and  hone  t  nego- 
tiation must  replace  confrontaticn  and  re- 
crimination as  the  operational  style  of  our 
principal  educational  leaders.  Then,  and  only 
then,  can  there  come  about  a  credi::ib;e  fed- 
eral role  iu  education. 


NA1IOMAL  MEDICAL  INJURY  COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

or    UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTA  FIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis 
in  health  care  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  respond 
has  been  created  by  recent  inc:  crises  in 
the  cost  of  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance. The  cry  for  such  a  response  io  being 
heard  from  citizens  in  my  o»ii  State  ol 
Maryland  and  aci-oss  the  Nation.  la 
Maryland,  a  dispute  between  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  the  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Q}.  resulted 
in  the  announcement  by  the  insurance 
company  that  It  was  withdrawing  from 
tlie  medical  malpractice  insurance  field 
in  the  State  of  Maryland.  About  90 
percent  of  the  phyf^icians  in  the  State 
are  covered  by  tiiis  company.  To  date, 
tlie  insurance  commissioner  and  the 
State  Medical  Society  has  succeeded  only 
hi  exteiading  coverage  until  April  of  this 
year.  The  crisis  of  these  burdensome  in- 
surance rates  and  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  patient  care  shows  mo  sign  of  abating. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  system  of  c<Hnpensation 
for  injuries  received  in  the  coiurse  of 
medical  treatment.  The  crisis  coiild  be 
abated  ui  that  under  my  bill  any  person 
who  received  such  an  injury  would  auto- 
matically be  compensated  for  Uie  unrea- 
sonable delay  entailed  by  having  to  prove 
that  his  doctor  had  been  negligent  or  in- 
volve himself  in  the  difOcuit  task  of 
bruiging  a  malpmctice  suit.  This  ap- 
proach to  medical  uxiures  is  a  clearly  de- 
sirable alternative  to  the  existing  tort 
system  of  malpractice  law  from  the 
standpoint  of  doctoi-s  and  patients  alike. 

However,  imtil  recently.  Federal  in- 
volvement regardinrr  medical  ma;p;  actice 
has  been  limited  to  factfinding  a-.id  the 
couvenins  of  those  involved  m  the 
medical  malpractice  problem  to  help 
them  deal  with  the  immediate  problem 
of  th«  availability  of  medical  malpractice 
insu  aiico.  The  problem  which  became 
n!>p«rent  In  the  early  seventies  and 
reached  crisis  levels  by  the  end  of  19"'4 
did,  indeed,  bring  the  Department  of 
Ilcilth,  Education,  and  Welfare  into  the 
picture.  Secretary  Weinberger,  noting 
that  a  number  of  carriers  of  medical 
malpractice  Insurance  were  threatenlus 
to  pull  out  of  certain  States,  ur^ed  that 
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iii,5ui.Ttice  companies  'take  no  precipitous 
action  which  would  deny  coverage  to 
physicians."  However,  more  needs  to  be 
dons.  Many  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  lor  the  scope  oi  the  legiolation  I  am 
ofte;  *i?  today. 

SpecificaUy,  my  bill,  the  NatioiuTl  Med- 
ical Injury  Comper.sntlon  iJisurpii'-o  /^ct 
of  1975,  would  establish  a  no-fault  .sys- 
tem ol  compensation  slmilf-r  to  work- 
man's compensation.  It  would  cover  in- 
.iury  .sustained  during  the  delivcrv  of 
health  care.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tai-s  ox  Health,  Educatioii,  and  Welfare 
would  enter  into  contracts  with  liealth 
care  providers  J)oth  professionals  and  in- 
etitutions,  wno  choose  to  particinate 
the  program.  The  providers  would'  pav 
an  annual  premium  to  a  Medical  In- 
jury Compensation  Fund  and  would 
in  turn  receive  no-fault  coverage  for 
their  iiatients  as  well  as  Federal  medical 
malpractice  insurance  for  themselves. 

For  tlie  duration  of  the  provider's  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  any  of  his 
patients  who  sustained  an  injui-y  as  a 
i-esult  of  the  provider's  health  services 
would  be  entitled  to  file  a  claim  with  a 
Medical  Injury  Compensation  Insurance 
Administration  in  HEW.  If  his  injury 
were  deemed  treatment-induced,  he 
would  be  compensated  for  medical  ex- 
penses, injury-related  income  loss,  and 
pain  or  inconvenience.  The  program 
would,  however,  be  a  secondary  insur- 
ance program;  that  is,  any  benefits  the 
patient  received  from  the  compensation 
plans  like  health  insurance,  sick  leave 
plan,  or  workman's  compensation  would 
be  deducted  from  the  benefits  due  under 
this  program.  Determinations  would  be 
made  by  the  Secretary— who  would  be 
empowered  to  subpena  any  relevant  wit- 
ness or  materials.  If  appealed  by  the 
patient,  determinations  would  be  reached 
through  an  administrative  hearing  or, 
thereafter,  by  judicial  review  in  the  Fed- 
eral com-ts.  If  he  chose  to  do  so,  the 
patient  could  still  seek  redress  through 
medical  hijury  compensation  benefits. 

However,  the  Initiation  of  one  process 

either  the  no-fault  or  the  malpractice 
process— would  disqualify  the  claimant 
from  seeking  recovery  through  the  other. 
Participathig  pro\'iders  who  were  sued 
would  be  covered  by  Federal  malpractice 
Insurance  for  damages  awarded  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  has 
been  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
INOUYE  and  Kennedy.  Together,  we  hope 
this  type  of  legislative  approach  on  a 
Federal  level  can  help  meet  the  crisis 
of  patient  care  and  exorbitant  cost  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance  which  af- 
fects physician  and  patient  alike. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DING  ELL  AMENDMENTS  TO  HP.    25 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVea 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  25, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  good  bill.  However,  it  has  flaws 
which  the  House  must  correct. 


First.  When  the  House  considei-ed  tliis 
legislation  in  the  93d  Congress  it  agieed 
to  my  amendment  which  prohibited  all 
surface  coal  mining  in  areas  of  the  na- 
tional park,  tlie  national  wildlife  refuge 
and  the  wilderness  systems;  and  prohib- 
ited surface  coal  mining  in  the  naticMial 
forest  and  wild  and  scenic  river  system.'^, 
except  where  such  mining  exists  on  t}\e 
date  of  enactment,  and  except  where  the 
deeds  conveying  the  lands  to  the  United 
States  reserved  the  coal  and  permitted 
such  mining,  with  the  added  proviso  that 
such  mining  would  be  subject  to  the  re?^- 
ulatory  requirements  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  rewrote  this  section  to 
permit  tlie  continuance  of  existing  min- 
ing operations  in  the  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuge,  and  wilderness  system, 
and  to  peimit  all  mining  based  on  "\alid 
existing  rights."  That  clause  effectively 
negates  the  prohibition. 

The  conferees  also  opened  up  the  na- 
tional grasslands  to  all  surface  mming 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  25  contains  the  con- 
ference approach.  It  permits  surface  coal 
mining  in  wilderness,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation areas  and  in  the  national  grass- 
lands. 

Indeed.  I  may  vote  against  the  bill  if 
this  provision  is  not  changed  on  the 
House  floor. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
close  this  loophole  and  bring  the  section 
back  to  the  version  adopted  by  the  House 
in  the  93d  Congress.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  my  amendment,  so  that  I 
and  my  colleagues  can  support  the  bill. 
Second.  I  will  also  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  preclude  surface  coal  mining 
within  300  feet  of  the  outside  boimdaries 
of  these  Federal  areas. 

The  bill  now  provides  such  protection 
to  dweUings— incidentaUy  I  understand 
the  term  "owner"  in  section  522(e)(5) 
of  the  bill  to  include  lessees  and  tenants 
as  well  as  the  fee  owner— public  build- 
ings, pubUc  parks,  roads,  and  so  forth, 
but  not  these  Federal  areas.  Thus,  the 
bill  would  permit  surface  coal  mining 
right  up  to  the  boundary  of  a  national 
park  or  wilderness  area,  even  in  cases 
where  it  purports  to  prohibit  mining 
vrithin  such  areas.  This  is  not  adequate 
protection  for  these  Federal  areas. 

Third.  I  will  offer  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  the  new  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement will  have  its  forms  and  ques- 
tionnaires approved  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  rather  than  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Tlie  GAO  is 
now  doing  this  for  a  number  of  regiUa- 
tory  agencies  pursuant  to  provisions  we 
adopted  in  the  1973  Alaska-pipeline  leg- 
islation. 

Fourth.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
concerning  the  holding  of  any  financial 
interests  m  coal  mines  by  employees  ad- 
muiistering  this  Act. 

In  1879,  Congress  enacted  43  U.3C, 
31,  which  states: 

The  Director  and  members  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  (of  the  Interior  Department) 
.shall  have  no  personal  or  private  interests  In 
the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
under  siirvey,  and  sliall  execute  no  surveys 
or  examinations  for  private  parties  or  oomo- 
ratlona. 


Maivh  lo',  l'J75 

75-131— euUtled  "Effectiveness  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  System  for  Employ- 
ees of  Uie  UJS.  Geological  Sm-vey,"  tlie 
Geological  Survey  has  uniformly  inter- 
preted the  above  statute  to  mean  that— 
No  uses  employee  mi.',  c-.vii  an  iu'»l^;.s^  ui 
oil  or  nUiai'.^'  eaterprise.-i. 

Despite  tliis.  the  GAO  found,  page  5: 

A  siipeivi=orv  miuinfi;  engineer  has  owned 
stock  Since  1068  in  .seven  mining  companies 
(Xoui-  operating  in  the  Uiuied  Ststes  and 
three  in  foreign  countries). 

A  supervi.scry  petroleum  engineer  la  New 
Me\lco  hii  owned  oil  and  gas  Uitcrests  in 
New  Me.Kico  and  Texas  since  1971. 

An  admini'.tratiye  geologist  owned  stock 
in  12  comp.'xnies  with  oil  or  mining  intore.^ts. 

A  snpervioory  petroleum  engineer,  empow- 
ered to  suspend  oil  company  operations  on 
leased  lands  if  operations  were  not  properly 
conducted,  has  owned  stock  in  Mobil  Oil 
Company,  Standard  Oil  of  CaUfcrnla,  and 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  since  1971, 


According  to  a  March  3,  1975.  report 
by    the    Comptroller    General— FPCD- 


In  essence,  the  GAO  found  that  the 
Inteiior  Department  is  not  effectively 
enforcing  the  1879  law  or  the  President's 
1965  Executive  Order  11222  on  financial 
disclosure  by  Government  employees,  in 
part  because  the  law  and  order  have  no 
teeth.  IncidentaUy,  Congress  has  apphed 
the  1879  law  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (43  U.S.C.  31)  and  adopted  a 
similar  law  (30  U.S.C.  6)  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mmes. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  prohibit  employees  administering 
this  bill  from  having  a  nnancial  interest 
in  coal  mining  operations,  with  one 
limited  exception.  It  would  let  an  em- 
ployee hold  up  to  a  total  of  100  shares  of 
stock  in  companies  having  interests, 
durect  or  induect.  in  coal  mining  opera- 
tions if  such  companies'  stock  is  listed 
on  a  secin-ities  exchange  registered  vsrith 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Director  of  the  new  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement enforce  this  requhement  and 
file  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  such 
enforcement.  My  amendment  would  also 
provide  a  penalty  for  knowing  violations 
of  this  pioliibition. 

If  the  Congress  in  1879  beUeved  such  a 
prohibition  essential  then,  imagine  what 
it  would  believe  today  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent scandals. 

I  want  to  prevent  futme  scandals. 
Federal  employees  administering  this 
law  could  hold  stocks,  et  cetera,  in  many 
corporations,  but  not  those  with  coal 
muiing  interests.  I  think  this  is  appropri- 
ate. 

Fifth.  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendraent 
placing  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  biU  in  the  Environmental 
Piotection  Agency.  For  example,  my 
amendment  would  let  Interior  admin- 
ister titles  II  and  in  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  tliose  provisions  relating  to  Indian 
lands.  It  would  place  the  new  Office  in 
EPA  and  give  the  new  Duector  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  regulating  surface  mhi- 
mg,  but  make  It  clear  that  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Otie  V  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  head  of  EPA.  Some  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  such  as  the  citizen  suit 
provisions,  would  apply  to  EPA,  Interior, 
and  the  new  Office. 

I  have  requested  that  my  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  your 
support. 


March  13,  1975 
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WHY   DEFICITS   ARE   DESTROYING 
JOBS,  NOT  CREATING  THEM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  yesterday  to  fund 
a  massive  $5.9  billion  public  service  jobs 
program. 

I  opposed  that  bill.  I  did  so  because, 
among  other  reasons,  of  my  firm  belief 
that  out  of  control  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  these 
deficit  nonbudgeted  programs — will 
"crowd  out"  or  preempt  the  private  credit 
and  capital  so  necessary  to  housing  mar- 
kets and  construction  in  general. 

When  Govei-nment  borrows  from  the 
capital  markets,  it  crowds  out  the  mort- 
gage money.  Capital  is  diverted  away 
from  mortgages  for  home,  commercial, 
and  industrial  constnictlon.  The  result 
Is  depressed  construction  and  rising  tm- 
emplosmaent.  That  unemployment  starts 
first  among  those  actually  engaged  on 
the  sites,  then  works  its  way  backward 
through  the  manufacturers  of  materials 
used  in  construction — ^from  electrical 
wire  to  nails. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, pointed  out  last  August  22  the  ef- 
fect of  this  "crowding  out"  phenomenon. 
For  every  $10  billion  taken  in  Federal 
borrowing,  approximately  500,000  new 
housing  starts  cannot  begin  for  lack  of 
mortgage  funds.  That  results  in  the  di- 
rect loss  of  over  1  million  jobs  and  the 
Indirect  loss  of  over  2  million  more. 

By  comparing  those  statistics  to  the 
bill  considered  yesterday — spending 
neai-ly  $6  bilUon  for  public  sei-vlce  jobs — 
we  can  see  how  much  that  $6  billion 
di-ain  from  the  capital  markets  will  hurt 
employment.  It  will  prevent  about  300,- 
000  job  starts  from  getting  off  the 
ground  this  Spring,  resulting  in  direct 
unemployment  of  about  600,000  and  In- 
direct unemployment  of  an  additional 
1.2  million— 1.8  million  altogether. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  to  jeop- 
ardize, then  destroy,  1.8  million  tax -gen- 
erating pixHluctive  jobs  to  create — at  even 
the  best,  most  optimistic  estimate — 
900,000  tax-consuming,  essentially  im- 
productlve  jobs. 

This  crowding  out  effect  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  informative  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jounial  of  today.  That  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

Crowding  Out 

Understanding  the  economy  In  1975,  un- 
fortimately  for  those  of  us  with  enough  on 
our  minds  already,  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  an  esoteric  economic  debate  over 
something  caUed  "crowding  out." 

Treas\iry  Secretary  Simon  sounded  the  first 
guns  in  this  debate  by  warning  that  financial 
markets  cannot  finance  both  the  huge  fed- 
eral deficit  and  the  needs  of  private  borrow- 
ers. Some  economists  have  described  his  fear 
as  "hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times,  six  prpstlglous  liberal  economiists  said 
the  problem  would  be  handled  through  an 
"accounting  Identity."  But  In  recent  weeks. 
Independent  analyses  have  been  conducted 
by  Norman  B.  T\nre,  a  Wasblngton-based 
consulting  economist,  and  Allan  H.  Meltzer 


of  Camegle-Mellon  University.  Each  reports 
that,  until  he  got  the  numbers  down,  he 
coiild  not  beUeve  things  are  as  bad  as  they 
are. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  Its  defi- 
cits, It  competes  with  private  borrowers  who 
need  funds  to  Invest  In  plant  construction 
and  housing.  Both  government  and  private 
needs  must  be  met  from  the  savings  pool, 
which  consists  of  business  savings  (profits 
plus  depreciation  and  other  "capital  con- 
sumption allowances") ,  personal  savings  and 
Inflows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for  special 
factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two  totals 
win  always  be  the  same;  this  Is  the  "ac- 
counting Identity." 

The  problem  Is  that  If  you  plug  some  rea- 
sonable 1975  projections  Into  this  equation. 
It  Is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come  out 
equal.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowings  come  on  stream  In  the 
second  half,  the  economy  may  well  be  in 
for  some  type  of  severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  base,  would  look  something 
like  this: 

BILLION      DOLLARS 

1974:  Invest.  +  Deficit  Eq.  Bus.  Sav.  +  Per. 
Sav.  +  For.  Inv./208.9  +  6.9  Eq.  136.5  + 
76.7  +  3.6.  Total  2143.  Eq.  total  216.8. 

1975:  205  +  70  Eq.  150  +  80  +  10.  Total 
275.  Eq.  240. 

Eq.  means  equals. 

First,  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
Investment  may  faU  off  more  rapidly,  but  so 
may  corporate  profits.  Personal  savings  may 
be  higher  if  the  savings  rate  rises  but  will 
be  lower  If  personal  Income  falls.  The  net 
Inflow  of  foreign  funds  may  Increase,  but 
the  above  estimate  already  provides  a  trip- 
ling In  a  year's  time.  The  estimate  of  a  $35 
bllUon  gap  Is  essentially  a  conservative  one, 
and  the  question  is,  how  will  this  gap  be 
closed? 

Part  of  the  gap — and  In  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  Is  over  how  much — will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  purchases  of 
federal  debt  by  In  effect  printing  up  new 
money.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year, 
the  Fed  wlU  buy  federal  securities,  thua  In- 
jecting reserves  Into  the  banking  system  and 
making  the  money  supply  grow.  It's  easy 
enough  to  calculate  roughly  the  relationship 
between  the  Fed's  purchases  and  money 
growth.  At  a  6%  growth  In  the  narrowly 
defined  money  supply,  the  Fed  would  buy 
about  $7  billion  In  new  federal  debt.  If  the 
Fed  closes  the  gap  by  buying  the  whole  (36 
billion,  the  money  supply  wotild  grow  by 
about  30%  over  a  year's  time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  further,  let 
everyone  understand  that  money  growth  any- 
thing like  the  latter  figure  will  not  only 
rekindle  inflatfon,  but  will  make  Interest 
rates  go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders 
and  borrowers  see  that  kind  of  money  growth 
coming,  they  will  start  to  crank  higher  In- 
flation estimates  Into  their  calculations.  Mr. 
Ture  expects  the  Fed  to  monetize  the  bulk 
of  the  deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in  terms 
of  a  prime  rate  of  20%  by  the  end  of  1976. 

If  the  Fed  pursues  reasonably  moderate 
money  growth,  the  deficits  will  stUl  make  In- 
terest rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  market 
would  balance  the  equation  through  higher 
Interest  rates,  discouraging  borrowing  and 
encouraging  savings  and  foreign  inflows.  But 
with  a  $35  billion  gap  to  close,  this  Implies 
Interest  rates  that  stUl  might  be  high 
enough  to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  dr^p  In  business  Investment  below  #205 
billion  Implies  a  much  deeper  economic  de- 
cUoe  than  so  far  predicted.  Even  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic AdvlSjBrs  looked  for  a  smaU  Increase, 
not  decrease.  In  private  Investment. 

Alternatively,  the  *80  bllUon  In  personal 
saving.s  Is  based  on  a  savings  rate  of  7A% 
of  a  disposable  income  of  $1,049  billion.  OT«r 


the  last  25  years,  the  savings  rate  has  ranged 
from  4.9%  to  85%.  To  generate  an  extra 
$35  billion  It  would  have  to  leap  to  an  Im- 
pla\islble  11%. 

PlnaUy.  the  Interest  rates  necessary  to 
force  savings  up  and  Investment  down  by 
such  an  amount  might  themselves  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  effect  on 
the  housing  sector,  in  particular,  Is  entirely 
predictable. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  analysis  Is  that 
somewhere  between  a  federal  deficit  of  $50 
bUllon  and  a  federal  drflclt  of  $80  billion 
the  string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "account- 
ing Identity,"  you  are  all  but  forced  to  «s- 
8\mie  the  econmny  will  unwind  in  one  way 
or  another.  You  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  not  through  the  National  Income 
Accounts  as  above,  but  through  a  different 
"flow  of  funds"  methodology.  Salomon 
Brothere  did  this  earlier  In  the  year,  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion : 

"The  consequences  of  a  U.S.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $50 
bllUon  estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit 
coxild  be  reasonably  financed  only  If  the 
economic  contraction  this  year  Is  much 
greater  than  we  expect.  Otherwise  the  budget 
deficit  would  either  lead  to  a  vicious  struggle 
for  funds  between  private  borrowers  end  the 
government,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
have  to  supply  funds  without  regard  to  Its 
long-range  responsibilities.  In  any  event,  a 
larger  than  expected  deficit  would  threaten 
economic  recovery,  despite  the  best  inten- 
tions of  government,  by  crowding  out  me- 
dium to  lower  rated  borrowers,  many  of 
whom  are  already  in  perU,  and  mortgage 
borrowers  as  well,  thus  aborting  recovery  In 
housing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  Heller,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Ckjntrlbutors,  cited  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysts  are  well  aware 
the  deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far  above 
$50  bUllon.  Tlie  St.  Louis  Fed  puts  the  calen- 
dar year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely  on  the 
basis  of  administration  proposals,  which  In- 
cluded (on  a  fiscal  year  basis),  $16  blUlon 
In  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax  cut  of 
only  $16  billion. 

But  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller 
Is  right  about  1975  and  that  the  gap  Is  filled 
by  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suppose 
money  growth  Is  moderate,  and  the  Fed 
takes  up  some  debt.  Falling  Infiatlon  means 
lower  Interest  rates,  and  suppose  this  effect 
Is  powerful  enough  that  non -destructive  rates 
can  balance  the  supply  and  demand  for 
funds.  There  still  remain  two  probleir.s. 

One  Is  simply  that  private  borrowers  will 
still  be  crowded  out,  that  private  Investment 
wUl  decline.  In  other  words,  because  of  the 
huge  deficits,  we  have  a  lower  rate  of  capital 
formation  and  thus  slower  economic  growth 
In  future  years.  Assuming  that  the  deficits 
cannot  be  reduced,  this  Is  the  smalleit  price 
we  can  possibly  pay. 

The  final  problem  Is  1976,  or  whenever 
recovery  does  get  underway  In  earnest.  At 
that  point,  the  investment  needs  of  business 
and  housing  wUl  go  up,  not  down.  If  the 
government  Is  by  then  still  running  $70  bil- 
lion deficits,  this  v/lll  call  for  an  even  more 
ImpossIble-locAIng  hicrease  on  the  savings 
side  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  deficits 
will  again  threaten  to  abort  the  recovery. 
This  destruction  of  capital  formation,  exces- 
sive monetizatiou  of  debt  and  aborting  of 
real  growth  Is  essentially  what  has  already 
happened  In  Great  Britain. 

Yet  Congress  goes  Its  happy  way,  adding 
to  expenditures.  Increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
tax  bills  that  discourage  saving  instead  ol 
encourage  It.  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
there  Is  a  recession  on,  and  in  that  case  Dr. 
Keynes  always  assured  them  that  budget 
deficits  are  a  free  lunch.  Didn't  he? 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atteii- 
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tlon  of  all  my  colleagues,  especially  those 
who  thought  they  were  actually  creating 
jobs  when  they  voted  for  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  bill  yesterday. 

Federal  spending  does  not  create  jobs. 
It  erodes  the  base  upon  which  construc- 
tive and  productive  jobs  can  be  created. 

I  again  want  to  quote  Senator  Prox- 
uibe: 

One  of  the  most  persistent  myths  held 
by  almost  everyone  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress Ls  that  If  we  cut  the  mammoth  In- 
creases In  Federal  ^>ending,  then  automaU- 
caUy  and  without  question  unemployment 
will  increase. 

This  myth— and  it  is  Just  that,  a  myth; 
it  is  not  true — ^has  probably  been  as  respon- 
sible as  anythmg  else  for  the  skyrocketing 
growth  of  government  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  idea  has  been  that  every  time 
the  Federal  Ctovernment  spends  another  10 
or  20  thousand  dollars  it  creates  another  job. 
The  fact  that  that  is  not  true  should  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  can  add.  In  the  past 
5  years  the  Federal  budget  has  exploded  from 
»184  bilUon  to  more  than  »805  billion.  That 
colossal  Increase  in  spendmg  should  have  re- 
sulted in  a  corresponding  expansion  In  Jobs 
and  a  reduction  In  unemployment.  Did  it? 

It  is  true  the  work  force  Increased  and  em- 
ployment In  the  economy  grew.  But  far  less 
than  it  shoiUd  have.  Unemployment  grew 
much  more  In  proportion  than  Jobs  did  In- 
deed after  a  break-neck  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  we  find  unemployment 
which  was  3.4  percent  5  years  ago,  now  at  5.3 
percent. 

I  predict  that  If  we  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending,  and  do  it  la  the 
right  areas— bemg  sensitive  to  the  employ- 
ment consequences  of  our  action— that  un- 
employment wUl  not  worsen  as  a  result  of 
the  slower  rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. ^ 

Here  is  why:  This  year  the  Government 
will  run  a  $10  bUllon  deficit.  It  will  borrow 
•10  biUlon  and  In  doing  so  put  more  pressure 
on  high  Interest  rates  to  stay  high  or  go 
higher.  *       o  e, 

If  we  cut  spending  by  $10  billion  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  not  borrow  that  additional  sum.  and  in- 
terest rates  wUl  beghi  to  move  down 

Wai  that  provide  more  Jobs?  Yes  indeed. 
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HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
our  colleague  from  Illinois,  Tim  L  Hall' 
recently  addressed  a  senior  citizen  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Mayor's 
Office  for  Senior  Citizens  in  Chicago 

Congressman  Hall  serves  on  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  which  recently 
completed  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  His  February 
23  speech  to  the  500  conference  partici- 
pants discussed  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  to  assist  our  senior  cit- 
izens as  well  as  what  remains  to  be  done. 
I  want  to  share  his  remarks  with  our  col- 
leagues. The  speech  follows: 

AoDRBss  OP  Congressman  H*ll 
1  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
bemg  with  you  tonight.  I  know  your  'vnso  of 
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disappointment  over  CongresBman  John 
Brademas  not  feeling  well  enough  to  be  your 
speaker.  Congressman  Brademas  is  the  sen- 
ior citizen's  best  friend  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Of  course,  whUe  I  am  not  the 
expert  Mr.  Brademas  Is,  I  am  very  proud  to 
serve  on  the  Education  Subcommittee  he 
chairs. 

I  want  to  commend  Bob  Ahrens  who  has 
been  doing  a  magnificent  Job  as  director  of 
the  mayor's  office  for  senior  citizens.  I  was 
most  impressed  with  the  testimony  Bob  gave 
our  subcommittee  last  month  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  am  confident  those  of  you  participating 
in  this  conference  will  come  away  with  some 
new  tools  and  some  new  insights  which  will 
assUt  you  in  your  professional  development 
as  specialists  and  administrators  in  the  field 
of  aging. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  and  talk  with  people  who  deal 
on  a  dally  basis  with  the  problems  of  aging. 
We  share  a  common  concern — a  desire  to 
lift  the  level  of  life  for  more  than  21  mU- 
lion  of  our  fellow  Americans  who  are  65 
years  and  older. 

The  topic  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on 
ton^ht  is  "Renewing  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  •  which  is  most  appropriate  since  Chair- 
man Brademas  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  Subcommittee  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  Just  that. 

Before  I  get  to  the  specifics  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  my  view  of  the  major  forces  at  work 
which  will  do  much  to  shape  the  renewal 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as  well  as  other 
measures  affecting  the  lives  of  elderly 
Americans. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  during  the 
last  few  years  Congress  has  developed  con- 
siderable legislative  momentum  concerning 
social  service  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
92nd  and  93rd  Congresses  wUl  probably  be 
recorded  as  two  of  the  greatest  Congresses 
for  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Let  me  briefiy  cite  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments. Take  retirement  income  as  an  ex- 
ample. We  aU  know  Inflation  hits  hardest 
at  the  elderly  poor  llvmg  on  a  fixed  income. 
It  literally  takes  food  from  their  mouths. 

In  the  past  &  years.  Congress  has  approved 
social  security  benefit  mcreasea  totalUng 
68.5';,,  with  the  most  recent  Increase  of  11% 
for  1974.  And  let  me  remind  you.  two  years 
ago  Congress  wrote  Into  the  Social  Security 
Act  provisions  to  automatically  Increase 
benefits  as  the  cost  of  living  Increased. 

Also  In  the  list  of  accomplishments  erf  the 
past  Congresses  is  the  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program.  With  the 
creation  of  SSI,  miUlons  of  elderly,  blind  and 
disabled  Americans  became  eligible  for 
Increased  payments. 

Congress  has  also  made  some  significant 
Improvements  In  the  pension  fund  area  To- 
day, mere  are  some  24.000  private  pension 
plans  with  assets  between  $130  billion  and 
$150  billion  covering  almost  half  of  the 
Nation's  industrial  workforce. 

And  yet  in  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  pension  reform  bill,  over 
19.000  workers  lost  all  or  part  of  their  vested 
or  guaranteed  benefits  due  to  the  termina- 
tion of  insufficiently  funded  plans  The  Pen- 
sion Reform  Act  will,  I  beUeve,  mean  as  much 
to  the  American  worker  as  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  workmen's  compensation. 
I  think  we  must  also  note  the  benefits 
many  senior  citizens  have  received  from  the 
expansion  of  the  orlgtoal  Older  Americans 
Act,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  several  new 
programs.  Indeed,  since  1971,  appropriations 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  have  grown 
by  more  than  $213  million. 

As  most  of  you  know,  It  was  during  this 
same  period  Congress  created  the  sucoessful 
nutrition  programs  as  part  of  the  1972 
amendments.  The  mitritlon  program  pfes- 
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SS^^^P'^'****  ^^  *1»  average  more  thaa 
220,000  nutrltloua  meals  per  day,  five  days  a 
week  In  local  conmiunlty  centers  and  in 
homes  for  shut-ins. 

But,  as  good  as  the  record  is,  you  and  I 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  if  we  are  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  semor  citizens 
realize  the  rich  promise  of  their  "golden 
years"  and  Uve  out  their  Uvea  in  dignity 

Just  consider  some  of  these  figures- 

One  quarter  of  the  21  mUllon  Americans 
aged  65  and  over  are  living  in  poverty 

AnoUier  5  million  cannot  afford  the' Bu- 
reau of  Labor  statistics  "Intermediate  Pam- 
Uy  Budget'  which  is  an  inadequate  85,200 
annually  for  two  people. 

Nursing  home  faculties  which  serve  over  1 
mUlion  senior  citizens  are  often  exorbitantly 
expensive  and  many  are  of  deplorable  condi- 
tions. 

Medicare  covers  only  42';.  of  the  hospital- 
ization costs  of  Americans  aged  65  and  over. 

Property  taxes  have  increased  39%  in  the 
last  four  years  ravaging  the  budgets  of  el- 
dOTly  homeowners  Uvlng  on  fixed  InctMnes. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  facing  older  Ameri- 
cans are  a  result  of  benign  neglect.  For  it  dis- 
tresses me  deeply  to  report  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  senior  citizens  across  the  country  is 
currently  being  compounded  by  the  mis- 
guided economic  policies  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  this  is  the  other  majtw 
force  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks  which  may  significantly  Influ- 
ence the  extension  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

I  am  certain  you  are  all  aware  of  the  In- 
credible burden  that  this  admUilstratlon  Is 
asking  oiu-  Nation's  elderly  to  bear. 

As  our  Nation  endives  "its  worst  economic 
crisis  in  35  years,  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  throw  an  even  heavier  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  most  vulnerable  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  already  pay  a  signifi- 
cant price  both  in  economic  and  in  human 
terms. 

The  economic  proposals  embodied  in  the 
President's  1976  budget  not  only  spell  hard- 
ship for  older  Americans  but  for  aU  of  us  as 
well.  The  budget  errs  gravely  in  giving  far 
too  much  weight  to  the  danger  of  further  In- 
flation and  not  nearly  enough  weight  to  the 
consequences  of  four  more  years  of  Intoler- 
ably high  levels  of  unemployment. 

It  is  truly  ironic  that  President  Ford  Is 
presldUig  over  the  deepest  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression  and  he  is  now  offering 
a  budget  designed  to  give  us  the  slowest  pos- 
sible recovery.  As  the  well-known  colvunnist, 
Joseph  Kraft,  noted,  "it  is  a  case  of  planned 
stagnation." 

What  other  conclusion  could  be  reached 
from  an  economic  proposal  which)  projects 
unemployment  remaming  above  6'o  until 
1979  and  an  inflation  rate  for  1975  even  high- 
er than  1974?  Allow  me  to  briefly  discuss 
some  of  the  administration's  proposals  wlUch 
could  have  a  particularly  devastating  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  elderly. 

First,  the  President  announced  last  No- 
vember he  was  proposing  to  "save"  $650  mU- 
lion as  part  of  his  fight  against  Inflation  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  food  stamps,  indeed, 
this  proposal  alone.  If  it  had  been  adopted, 
would  have  meant  disaster  to  millions  of 
older  Americans  who  depend  heavily  on  food  " 
stamps. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  Impact  of  this 
program  on  the  elderly  poor.  An  elderly  cou- 
ple with,  say,  $270.00  in  adjusted  gross  In- 
come can  now  pay  $34  and  receive  food 
stamps  worth  $84 — a  bonus  of  $20:  imder  the 
Ford  plan,  they  would  be  required  to  put  up 
$81  to  receive  that  same  $84  worth  of 
stamps— a  bonus  of  only  $3. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  the 
astonishment  and  disappointment  my  col- 
leagaes  and  I  felt  when  we  learned  of  this 
plan  to  gut  one  of  the  most  successful  social 
service  programs  Congress  has  ever  author- 
ized. I  am  glad  to  report,  however,  Congress 
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has  recently  blocked  this  proposal  with  a 
legislative'  Injuhbtlon  that  received  an  over- 
whelming veto-proof  margin  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  adnUnlstratlon  has  also  attacked  the 
.social  security  benefits  received  by  more  than 
30  million  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  ob- 
viously senior  citizens. 

It  Is  Ironic,  indeed,  th.%t  while  Congress 
had  the  foresight  to  b'.vild  an  automatic  cost 
of  living  escalator  into  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  protection  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion, President  Ford  is  now  a.sking  us  to  re- 
duce the  expected  8.7';:.  cost  of  living  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1976  to  5%  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous price  increases.  In  cold  economic 
terms,  the  President's  proposal  to  rescind 
the  automatic  escalator  would: 

Increase  the  average  monthly  bene.lt  for  a 
retired  couple  from  $310  to  only  $326,  instead 
of  $337. 

Increase  the  average  monthly  benefit  for 
an  unmarried  elderly  person  from  S.186  to 
only  $195,  Instead  of  $202. 

The  President's  recently  annoimced  energy 
conservation  plans  also  contain  a  potential 
setback  for  many  senior  citizens.  If  his  pro- 
posal to  place  a  $3  per  barrel  tax  on  imported 
oil  and  decontrol  all  domestically  produced 
petroleum  is  adopted,  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans will  be  forced  to  absorb  significant  in- 
creases In  the  cost  oX  essential  fuels — or  do 
without. 

Consider  the  plight  of  many  elderly  people 
who  depend  heavily  on  their  cars  to  take 
them  to  hospitals,  markets,  and  shopping 
areas. 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  home  heating  fuels 
would  go  up  dramatically.  A  person  using  a 
modest  500  gallons  a  year  can  expect  lo  pay 
about  $55  more  a  year  to  stay  warm.  Although 
these  Increases  may  not  seem  significant  to 
some  of  us,  for  many  older  persons,  the  com- 
bination of  small  social  security  increases 
and  increased  costs  for  almost  everytliing 
spell  nothmg  short  of  disaster. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's energy  proposal  received  a  serious 
setback  when  the  House  voted  earlier  this 
month  and  the  Senate  this  past  week  voted  to 
suspend  for  90  days  the  proposed  tariff  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  Clearly,  Congress  will  not 
accept  solutions  to  our  energy  problems  which 
demand  an  intolerable  and  inequitable  hu- 
man price. 

Finally,  Just  last  month  we  witnessed  an- 
other attack  on  social  security  programs  for 
the  elderly.  Under  the  powers  granted  to  him 
by  the  congressional  biidget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  the  President  has 
proposed  a  $79  million  slash  in  funds  for 
older  Americans  programs.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  the  disastrous  impact  of  this  pro- 
po6«a: 

A  33%  cut  from  the  $150  million  Congress 
approved  for  the  title  VII  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly. 

A  $9  million  reduction  of  the  original  $105 
million  Congress  approved  for  the  State  and 
community  grants  programs  under  title  UX 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

A  request  not  to  spend  the  entire  $8  mil- 
lion allocated  for  training  under  title  IV. 

A  request  to  rescind  the  entire  $12  million 
that  Congress  approved  for  older  workers 
employment  programs. 

Fortunately,  the  same  law  which  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  request  these 
spending  cutbacks  also  provides  that  unless 
both  bodies  of  Congress  agree  to  the  request 
in  46  days  the  money  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation.  And  I  say  here  tonight, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  such  an  imcon- 
sdonable  proposal  will  not  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  It  comes  as  no  surprise 
when  I  tell  you  that  President  Ford's  1976 
budget  request  for  older  Ainericaus  act  pro- 
tTams  mirrors  the  drastically  reduced  levels 
of  spendmg  he  proposed  with  his  budget  cuts 
for  1976  program  expenditures. 

The  1976  Older  Americans  Act  ijucndlng 
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ipv^l  }8  held  at  the  same  $303  million  level 
prgposefj,  tor  1975. 

In  vle;w  of  Mr.  Ford's  tr.-\gically  misguided 
economic  prgposals  and  the  equally  tragic 
economic  plight  of  millions  of  senior  citi- 
zens, Congress  must  move  quickly  and  deci- 
sively on  many  fronts  to  protect  tha  welfare 
of  our  nation's  senior  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education,  which 
hDK  Jurisdiction  over  older  Americans  legis- 
lation, has  already  started  the  renewal  proc- 
ess for  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Starting  on 
January  29th.  the  subcommittee  held  4  days 
of  hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the  older 
Americans  comnrehensive  amendments  of 
1973. 

Indeed,  I  feel  that  with  the  valuable  In- 
sights the  subcommittee  gained  from  these 
hi^ariugs,  we  will  shortly  be  in  a  position 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  extend  the  older 
Americans  legislation.  Among  the  issues  that 
we  will  be  seriously  considering  In  the  re- 
newal legislation  are: 

1.  Increasing  the  support  for  Stat?  and 
<nmmimlty  grants. 

2.  Increasing  the  support  for  aging  re- 
search, training,  and  multi-disciplinary  cen- 
ters of  gerontology. 

3.  Revitalizing  title  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  the  multipurpose  senior  centers. 

4.  Transferring  the  older  Americans  volun- 
teer programs  administered  by  the  Action 
Agency  back  to  the  Administration  on  Aging. 

5.  Increasmg  support  for  the  older  worker 
employment  programs. 

C.  Changing  the  allotment  formula  used 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  States. 

7.  Allowing  cities  of  a  certain  size  to  auto- 
mat ically  become  area  atjencies. 

8.  Easing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  can  be  iLsed  to  cover  the 
costs  of  local  administration. 

Clearly,  we  have  much  to  do,  and  we  need 
help — yoiw  help — and  the  help  of  yom-  friends 
and  associates,  as  well  as  the  help  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  whom  we  serve. 

I  xirge  you  to  write  your  friends  across 
the  country  encouraging  them  to  support  otur 
rause.  Further,  you  should  write  your  Con- 
trpssman  urging  prompt  and  effective  action 
on  the  extension  of  the  older  Americans 
lesiislatlon. 

Let  me  close  then  with  some  word.s  of  a 
diiitinguished  citizen  of  nUnoLs,  the  late 
Adlal  E.  Steven.son: 

What  a  man  knows  at  fifty  that  he  did 
not  know  at  twenty  is,  for  the  most  part.  In- 
communicable. The  knowledge  that  he  has 
acquired  with  age  Is  not  the  knowledge  of 
formulas  or  forms  or  words,  but  of  people, 
places,  action — a  knowledge  not  gained  by 
words  but  by  touch,  sight,  sound,  victories, 
failures,  sleeplessness,  devotion,  love, — the 
experience  and  emotions  of  this  earth  and 
one's  self  and  a  little  reverence  for  the  things 
you  cannot  see 

The  kind  of  wisdom,  the  kind  of  under- 
standing, the  kind  of  reverence  which  charac- 
terizes the  older  people  of  our  society  is 
much  too  precious  In  this  great  and  wealthy 
land  of  ours  to  be  either  wasted — or,  i>er- 
haps,  worse,  ignored. 

So  we  have  much  to  do,  you  and  I,  to 
help  make  real  for  all  our  nation's  older 
citizens  the  rich  promise  of  American  life. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you  in  that  effort. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  M088.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hbuse  the  very 
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fine  address  made  recently  before  the 
American  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies by  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  John  V. 

TUNNEY. 

The  Senator's  remarks,  which  dc-iJict 
his  gen€:al  thoughts  and  observation^  'on 
nuclear  energy,  follow: 

Rkmabks  OF  Senator  John  V.  Tunnkv 

1  am  very  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  n.«:  11- 
uig.  As  a  two-month  veteran  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  must  admit 
that  my  purpose  In  being  here  Is  niorr  to 
i;ain  knowledge  and  insight  from  you  than 
to  impart  it. 

When  discus-sing  energy,  I  feel  it  ik  irt;- 
posslble  to  be  myopic  by  narrowing  the  d:.^- 
cvisslon  down  to  the  consideration  oj  c-nly 
one  form  of  energy,  whether  It  be  nuclear 
or  petroleum.  In  order  to  assesc  our  sltJia- 
tion  adequately  and  the  options  available,  we 
murst  examine  the  broad  spectrum  of  energy 
sources  as  well  as  the  projected  rate  of  ener^'y 
demand. 

By  the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  i!ie 
United  States  will  be  consuming  about  187 
quadrillion  Btu's  of  energy  annually  In 
order  to  give  you  a  sense  of  perspecti'i-e  on 
this  figure,  it  Is  necessary  to  bear  In  mnid 
that  we  will  be  consuming  around  80  qii.od- 
rillion  Btu's  this  year.  In  other  word*.  jti.st 
if)  maintain  our  energy  growth  patterns,  by 
the-year  2000  we  will  need  over  twice  as  niKrjj 
energy  as  we  are  tislng  today. 

While  our  energy  demands  continue  to 
Isrow,  our  energy  supplies  are  rapidly  dlssip.-<t- 
iug.  iTie  National  Academy  of  Science-.-  m 
fact,  has  recently  reported  that  we  may  have 
only  a  25  to  30  year  supply  of  oil  and  gas. 
Tlie  only  conventional  energy  sources  which 
are  not  as  gravely  threatened  are  coal  iuid 
uranium. 

Needless  to  say,  the  United  States  iii'.i>;t 
jiot  only  reduce  its  rate  of  energy  consmnp- 
lion,  but  it  must  also  search  for  new  w.«y.s 
in  which  to  utilize  them. 

To  this  end,  we  must  push  ahead  with  the 
development  and  commercialization  ol  .•o:.\r 
and  geothermal  energy. 

We  must  increase  our  research  Invi  ;)ie 
liquefaction  and  gasification  of  coal  Vi  lill 
the  void  created  by  the  disappearance  o:  oil 
and  gas. 

We  must  upgrade  our  efforts  to  provi;  the 
technological  feasibility  of  clean  fusion  power 
and  to  bring  it  on  ime  as  quickly  as  pos'^ii>le. 

With  optimum  fundmg,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  realize  these  objectives  by 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Until  that  time,  however,  It  wUl  become 
increasingly  necessary  to  depend  upon  coal 
and  nuclear  fission  for  our  energy  demimds. 
In  California  particularly,  however,  a  heavy 
reliance  on  coal  may  not  be  possible  becau><e 
of  the  severe  pollution  problems  we  face. 

Today  the  Umted  States  has  63  operating 
nuclear  power  plants.  These  plants  provide 
around  T/„  of  our  electrical  energy  needs. 
As  oil  and  ga^  prices  continue  to  Tint  F.nd 
coal  is  diverted  to  non-electric  uses,  our  re- 
liance on  nuclear  energy  promises  to  become 
even  more  economical  than  It  Is  today.  By 
the  year  2000  It  is  projected  that  we  will 
have  over  1000  nuclear  powerplants,  prc>\id- 
ing  over  50'.;  of  our  energy  needs. 

While  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  liiat 
commercial  nuclear  reactors  have  been  op- 
erating in  this  country  for  over  20  years 
without  a  major  accident,  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  growing  public  concern  about  nuclear 
safety.  The  recent  shut-down  of  23  boiling- 
v.'ater  reactors  becatise  of  a  crack  In  one  of 
the  energy  core  cooling  system  pipes  only  in- 
tensifies the  public  anxiety.  The  public  is 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  nuclear  power 
plants  are  shut  down  for  about  a  third  of 
their  operating  life  due  to  routine  mamte- 
nance,  malfunctions  and  abnormal  occur- 
rences. They  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  ejiiergency  core  cooling  system  has 
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only  been  tested  by  conjputer  and  has  failed 
those  tests.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  utilities 
to  point  to  their  20-year  accident  free  rec- 
ord. Even  if  oi;r  chances  for  nuclear  accident 
are  only  one  in  a  thousand  reactor  years, 
that  means  that  by  the  year  2000  we  could 
f.ice  the  possibility  cf  a  reactor  accident  once 
a  year.  If  nuclear  energy  is  going  to  expand 
to  n:eet  our  jrovi-i;ig  demand;;— and  I  believe 
it  should — ic  will  only  be  ah;e  to  do  so  If 
the  public  perceives  that  It  is  safe.  To  this 
end.  both  the  utilities  and  the  Feder.-il  go--, 
eminent  naust  increase  iheir  vigUance  on 
safety.  The  Feueral  government  must  also  in- 
crease Its  research  aiid  development  of  meth- 
ods and  facilities  to  te-^t  and  upgr.ade  un- 
clear plant  siiXety  sysioni.s. 

As  we  are  all  a  raro.  the  nuclear  Indusuv 
has  recently  canceled  more  than  half  of  its 
planned  nuclear  po.verplanis.  Two  rea,sons 
have  been  cited  for  ti-.is  action:  ihe  lack  of 
capital  funds  and  ti-.e  uncertainties  E'tr- 
rounding  the  disposal  of  nuclear  wa.ste'^. 
Both  of  these  probieaii  must  be  confronted 
by  Congress.  The  commerce  committee  has 
legislation  currently  before  it  which  would 
provide  bonding  to  guarantee  financial  solv- 
ency to  utUities.  The  committee  plans  to  act 
on  this  legislation,  as  v.ell  as  other  such  pro- 
posals, before  sunmicr.  In  addition,  legisla- 
tion to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit  for 
utilities  has  been  proposed. 

Another  problem  which  increases  the  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  the  utilities  involves 
the  amount  of  time  and  redtape  required  to 
obtam  an  operating  liceiue.  At  present,  it 
takes  as  long  as  10  years  for  a  nuclear 
plant  to  get  oil  the  dr-wing  board  and  into 
commercial  opciation.  I  understand  that  for 
one  utility,  the  price  of  constructing  addi- 
tional nuclear  plant  capacity  U-.cieased  from 
$500  mlllioa  to  $2  billion  in  lef^s  than  5 
j-ears.  None  of  this  vas  due  to  a  change  in 
plant  design  o.-  materials  u.^ed.  During  tlie 
5-year  period,  inflation  regulatory  delays 
and  materis's  availabiii*y  hnd  quadnipled 
the  cost  of  the  plant.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  sliould  redure  public  input  into  the 
licensing  procedure.  I  do  thisUt  that  we 
should  careiuUy  examine  the  possibiliiy  of 
reducing  redundant  ciep^  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  public  participation  or  safety 
requu-ements,  but  which  could  reduce  the 
time  and,  therefore.  Uie  monrv  iavoUed  in 
getting  plants  en  line. 

The  storage  of  hif»h-levcl  nuclear  v.astes 
continues  to  be  a  problem  v.hi.-h  we  have 
not  been  able  to  sol-  c.  ERDA  h.is  proposed 
the  con.struction  of  a  retrievable  surface 
storage  facility  which  would  contahi  these 
highly  radioactive  wastes  for  up  to  100  years 
but  no  perin.i!-.ent  .system  for  disposal  has 
been  found.  I  am  extremely  con.  craed  about 
thjs  matter,  as  I  am  sure  you  are,  and  I 
believe  that  ERDA  must  increa'*  its  effort-s 
to  find  long-term  solutions  to  the  waste- 
storage  problem  rather  than  focusing  only 
on  short-terni  option.s. 

Another  matter  which  has  not  hef-n  su"!- 
ciently  addressed  yet  is  the  question  of  nu- 
clear theft  and  saboUge.  Wliile  at  present 
we  have  only  53  nuclear  power  plenty  operat- 
ing, this  figure  wUl  grow  to  more  than  1  000 
by  the  year  2000.  The  spent  fuels  from  these 
plaints  will  have  to  be  transported  over  Ion- 
distances  to  reprocessing  plants  and  tlu-o-igh 
the  other  stages  of  the  fuel  cycle. 

Tliese  spent  fuels  wUl  contain  .significant 
amounts  of  plutonlum  and  U233  both  of 
which  are  weapons  grade  materl^s  which 
could  be  fasliloned  into  a  bomb.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  and  the  agencies 
responsible  take  every  step  to  insure  that  the 
chances  for  theft  or  sabotage  are  reduced 
to  7ero. 

One  of  the  nuclear  programs  that  I  h.-ve 
the  most  questions  about  is  the  li(uiid  mc.;l 
fast  breeder  reactor. 

The  price  ta^  for  conuucrdali/ation  of  the 
hreeder  Is  now  estimated  at  $10.6  billion 
Winch  Is  mure  than  n  fue-.old  increa  c  since 
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its  inception  ten  years  ago.  With  almost  fif- 
teen years  to  go  before  projected  cominer- 
cialization  of  the  breeder,  I  cant  help  but 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  how  much  it 
could  end  up  costUig.  And  when  it  finally 
1.S  completed,  wUl  the  utUities  be  able  to 
aCord  it?  Jtuit  to  build  the  projected  number 
of  conventional  light  water  reactors  by  the 
year  2000  could  co.st  the  utilities  more'than 
$782  billion. 

Aside  from  the  question  as  io  whether  the 
utilities  can  aiTord  the  breeder  and  the  re- 
processing facilities  and  waste  di.sj)o^.\l  faci'i- 
tirs  that  go  along  with  it,  a  biggor  oaesnon 
may  be— can  .society  afford  the  breeder'  I 
dou  t  have  to  tell  any  of  you  h.cre  that  the 
brescler  would  produ?e  more  deadly  plu- 
tonlum than  It  could  i::e.  The  problems  of 
sabotage  and  theft  would  be  greatly  exacer- 
bated a.s  the  exces.s  plutonlum  makes  its  way 
from  the  breeder  to  a  reproce.ssing  plant  and 
then  to  either  a  .storage  facility  where  it 
would  have  to  be  kept  from  human  conUct 
-or  over  half  a  million  years  or  to  inothrr 
i.vr-]rnT  power  plr.nt  for  use  as  fuel. 

On  the  matter  of  the  breeder.  I  .-.m  in- 
clmed  to  ngrc-  vith  Phillip  Handler.  Presi- 
dent of  the  rational  Academy  of  Sciences 
y.hen  he  says.  "Before  such  a  protram  is 
implrmenteci.  it  mu.n  be  examined  in  the 
niJst  intimrte  detail  and  the  public  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  risk  to  ftiture  genera- 
tions Is  of  an  acceptable  order:  that  the 
latter  Is  thf  cr.-e  is  not  self-evident  at  this 
time." 

The  breeder,  of  course,  is  only  one  progMm 
iha*  Is  b-:>forn  the  Joint  Committee.  Other 
iss-i!fs  that  vill  be  confronted  this  year  in- 
cl-.-le  the  Price-Anderson  Act  and  pltitonlim 
rec\cle,  both  of  which  I  Intoi  d  to  look  .-t 
v.-ry  clc.-ply. 

As  I  mentio:icd  earlier.  I  have  been  on 
the  ccmmlttee  for  just  two  months  and  as 
su:-Ii  I  can  vss  all  of  the  helt>  and  expertise 
I  can  get.  Today.  I  have  tried  to  give  vou  an 
Idea  of  my  initial  thoughts  with  regard  to 
nticlear  enert;y.  I  not  only  welcome,  but  ac- 
tively solicit  your  thoughts,  not  onlv  on  the 
breeoer.  Price-Anderson,  safety,  waste  man- 
agement, and  the  question  of  safeguards 
against  ihpft  and  sabotage,  but  on  other 
aspcrt-  of  nuclear  energy  as  well. 
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there  also  comes  a  strong  view  of  the 
subordination  of  all  aspects  of  life  to 
politics  and  ideology. 

One  incident  that  President  Eowen  ex- 
plaiiis  seems  to  say  much  cf  the  pover'^y 
of  Red  China.  In  reading  the  account 
we  snoiild  remember  that  the  commune 
they  visited  was  probably  one  of  the 
showcase  ones,  and  therefore  the  pea- 
sants  th»re  weld  have  more  possesions 
and  fpod  thin  peasants  at  other 
commune?.  We  also  should  remember 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  mainland 
China  s  population  live  in  rural  area';  o-i 
comm-anc.'s.  An  cxc3rpt  from  Uie  article 
f  ollovv's : 

At  a  commune  cut  side  CfjUan.  B,->wen  vas 
invitJd  Into  the  home  of  p.n  rrdinary  p^-s- 
ant.  v.hleh  h.jii..-d  him.  his  wife,  and  his 
thtue  sons,  who  wtre  unmarried  and  h"- 
tv.een  the  ages  of  25  and  29.  "We  sat  in  a 
b.^ro  r.cm  oa  v.hat  were  e.=sentlftlly  wooden 
saw-iicr.se.s."  Bcven  recounted,  '"rhe  m-n 
said  he  v.o\tUl  like  to  comment  about  Ms 
mattri.Hl  poi-cssions,  to  show  hov,-  much  bet- 
ter Off  he  W..S  than  In  the  old  da"s.  He  toXI 
us  the  fa.nily  bad  a  .se.ving  machine,  two  tri- 
cycles, three  chests  (in  which  clothes  are 
kept),  and  three  wristwatches.  Later,  h" 
asked  us  to  hn->e  te.\  witii  him.  Rud  we  were 
all  served  cups  of  hot  water.  At  first  we  were 
net  entirely  sure  what  we  were  supposed  to 
do.  but  our  hiterpreter,  observing  our  he.-ita- 
tlon.  said  -plea.se  have  some  hot  water.'  After- 
wards. It  was  explahied  to  us  that  peoolo 
same-.iines  cannot  aiford  tea.  and  then  -leav- 
ing t,>a"  is  having  hot  water." 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  first  flush  of  excitement  is  over 
in  openings  that  were  made  to  R^d 
China,  a  number  of  visitors  are  return- 
ing from  that  land  with  insights  that 
mainland  China  may  not  be  quite  the 
grand  accomplishment  that  some  have 
described.  Lord  and  Mrs.  Michael  Lind- 
say, botli  of  whom  have  taught  Chinese 
affairs,  have  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  Is  a  totalist  one.  It  is  a 
regime  that  puts  ideology  into  every  as- 
pect of  life.  It  is  a  regime  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  traditional  Chinese  values 
including  the  importance  of  the  family 

Another  visitor.  William  Bowen,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  has  re- 
corded some  of  his  thoughts  on  his  trip  to 
mainland  China  in  an  article  in  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly.  He  details  a 
system  of  higher  education  that  is  "the 
least  healthy,  the  most  troubled"  insti- 
tution in  society.  From  his  comments 


At  this  point  I  include  in  the  RECono 
the  text  of  the  article  entitled  "Presi- 
dent Bowen  in  China:  A  visitor's  im- 
pression of  the  Peoples  Republic"  from 
the  January  23,  1975.  i?si;e  of  the  Prince- 
ton Alumni  Weekly: 

PRnSIDENT  BOWEN  IN   CHIMA 

After  a  three-week  visit  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  last  November,  Princeton 
President  William  G.  Bowen  came  away  feel- 
ing that  "Chinese  universities  are,  in  inai<y 
respects,  depressing  to  one  who  believes  lii 
the  values  for  which  Western  universities 
stand."  As  a  member  of  a  delegation  of  13 
American  university  presidents  and  edu- 
cators—the first  such  group  to  represent  the 
broad  spectrum  of  U.S.  higher  education 
rather  than  a  specific  field— he  totired  the  en- 
tire coast  from  north  of  North  Korea  to  Hong 
Kong.  The  trip  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  National  Committee  on  U.S.-Chlna  Rela- 
tions and  the  Chinese  government  to  pro- 
mote educational  exchange  between  the  two 
countries. 

Discussing  his  impressions  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  with  students  and  faculty  one  eve- 
ning last  month  In  McCosh  10,  Bowen  paid 
that  -ideological  pressures  have  been  and 
are  Intense— and  the  uiUversitles  have  proi)- 
ably  felt  them  more  strongly  than  any  othrr 
sector  of  the  society.  Apparently,  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made  to  sacrifice  a  fair  amount 
of  ordinary  education,  particularly  at  the 
advanced  levels,  in  exchange  for  an"  effort  to 
deal  with  what  were  thought  to  be  elitiht 
tendencies  that  were  developing  prior  to  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  Many  members  of  our 
group  felt  that  the  universities  were  the  le.ist 
healthy,  the  most  troubled,  institutions  in 
the  society;  and  that  was  a  discouraging 
conclusion  for  us  to  reach."' 

The  delegation  saw  virtually  every  kind 
of  educational  organization  to"  be  found  in 
Mainland  China.  It  visited  six  major  uni- 
versities, two  factory-run  universities,  a  mid- 
dle school  (roughly  equivalent  to  a  combined 
junior  and  senior  high  school),  three  ele- 
mentary or  nursery  schools,  and  a  "children's 
palace."  it  was  taken  to  a  May  7  Cadre 
fcchol  out.-'ide  Peking,  one  of  thp'ulacos  of- 
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flcials  are  sent  for  what  the  Chhiese  them- 
selves describe  as  "Ideological  remolding." 
The  group  visited  a  school  for  the  training 
of  acrobats  in  Shenyang,  the  Institute  ol 
Physics  and  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Pe- 
king, and  a  major -observatory  in  Nanklxtg. 
AUo  on  the  itlnevary  were  factories,  com- 
munes, hospitals,  talks  with  government  oX- 
Hcials,  banquets,  artistic  performances,  as 
well  as  tlie  by-now  familiar  tourist  attrac- 
tions. 

What  was  not  on  the  schedule-  and  thus 
something  of  a  coup  for  the  delegation — was 
an  hour-and-a-half-long  Interview  witb 
Vice  Premier  Teng  Hslao-p'lng,  a  man  who 
was  publicly  humiliated  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  but  is  now  considered  most  likely 
to  be  the  successor  to  Premier  Chou  lEM-lat. 
The  Americans  stressed  at  the  outset  the 
importance  they  attached  to  longer  vljslts  Jor 
scholars.  Bowen  recadled.  "He  replied  that 
some  people  in  and  out  of  Chhia  were  saying 
relations  between  China  and  the  U.S.  had 
cooled  since  the  Shanghai  communique,  that 
he  felt  It  was  uot  so,  and  that  our  presence 
there  vas  meant  to  say  it  was  not  so.  He 
then  said  there  was  the  problem  of  Taiwan, 
which  will  aSect  relations  at  the  govent- 
mental  level,  but  that  he  could  see  no  re«- 
Eon  It  sbotild  stand  In  the  way  of  further 
progress  In  academic  exchanges. 

"We  asked  him  about  economic  pohcy,  the 
context  In  which  education  must  operate 
in  China,  and  where  the  country  Is  heading. 
He  chose  instead  to  talk  at  some  length 
about  the  long-term  ev<dution  of  economic 
policy  in  China,  emphasizing  the  priority 
given  to  agriculture  as  a  means  not  only  of 
feeding  people  btit  of  raising  the  capital 
needed  for  Ught  industry,  and  with  iigb.% 
industry  In  turn  used  to  raise  the  capital 
for  heavy  Industry.  He  talked  about  steH 
production  and  the  differences  between  the 
UJS.  and  China  in  that  area  and  what  ron^ 
targets  for  China  must  Le,  and  be  then  tried 
to  reconcile  the  emphasis  on  self-rellanoe. 
so  important  In  China  now,  with  the  desire 
to  take  knowledge  from  other  countries." 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  inter- 
national affairs,  Bowen  recatmted,  "Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing  began  by  saying  that  the  world 
was  troubled  and  not  as  tranquil  as  it  might 
be,  that  there  was  plainly  the  threat  ot 
war,  that  the  main  difBcnlty  was  with  the 
two  superpowers — the  UA  and  the  USSR — 
but  that  obviously  one  was  much  more 
threatening  and  dangerous  than  the  other — 
with  clear  r^erence  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Then  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discuastoB 
about  the  problems  which  the  Soviet  TTnlon 
seemed  to  pose  for  the  world  and  for  the  U.S.. 
and  about  the  Importance  of  the  U.S.  being 
aware  of  the  ambition  of  the  Soviet  Uni<» 
and  of  protecting  ourselves  from  what  was 
described  to  us  as  a  very  serious  threat. 

"As  for  atomic  weapons,  said  the  Chi- 
nese had  a  few  atom  bombs  but  they  were 
nothing!  If  they  were  to  try  to  engage  In  a 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  far  as  atotnic 
weapons  are  concerned,  be  noted,  'we  would 
all  need  to  prepare  to  meet  our  God.'  In- 
stead, he  said,  they  dig  tunnels  and  grow 
mUlet  and  keep  the  rifles  ready.  We  then 
discussed  detente  and  arms  limltaticms, 
about  which  he  was  very  pessimistic." 

Tliroi^hout  his  China  tr^,  Bowen  tried 
to  talk  to  people  actively  involved  In  eco- 
nomic planning.  As  an  eoonomiat  and  an 
educator,  he  explained  to  paw,  "I  felt  It 
would  be  helpful  to  view  the  educational 
system  within  the  larger  context  of  man- 
power and  economic  planning.  Generally  otir 
hosts  were  very  acconmiodatlng,  anxious  to 
let  us  do  what  we  wanted,  but  In  thia  re- 
spect we  were  not  successful.  Nor  were  we 
able  to  find  anyone  teaching  economic  plan- 
ning In  any  of  the  universities  we  visited.  It 
was  very  strange.  Obviously,  economic  plan- 
ning Is  being  done — steel,  for  example,  is 
being  moved  from  the  northeast  to  other 
areas  of   the   country — yet   over   and   over 
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again,  I  was  tcid  that  nobody  worked  on 
things  like  quantitative  economics,  linear 
programming,  or  input-output  analysis.  You 
have  to  wonder  what  the  effects  on  the 
future  will  be. 

"I  have  been  told  that  other  visitors  have 
had  the  same  difficulty  in  talking  to  eco- 
nomic planners.  One  line  of  speculation  is 
that  the  planning  woiit  now  going  on  is  ele- 
mentary, very  decentralized,  and  that  it 
would  be  awkward  or  even  embarrassing  for 
the  Chinese  really  to  be  pushed  hard  on 
what  was  behig  done.  So  they  may  be  re- 
luctant to  have  their  level  of  sophistica- 
tion in  this  area  probed  by  people  who 
themselves  have  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  But  this  Is  merely  speculation." 

Bowen  encountered  a  simOar  evasiveness 
when  he  inquired  about  salary  differentials 
between  ordmary  workers  and  those  who 
had  received  technical  training  at  a  factory- 
run  university  In  Shanghai.  "You  could  just 
feel  the  tension  in  the  room  rise,"  he  said. 
"The  answer  I  got  was  that  people  did  not  go 
to  the  universities  In  order  to  earn  more 
money.  I  said  that  I  had  not  suggested  that 
they  do,  but  I  was  Interested  as  a  point  of 
fact  in  wliat  the  salary  relationships  were  t>e- 
fore  and  after.  I  was  then  told  that  the 
policy  is  not  to  have  salary  differentials  based 
on  whether  one  did  manual  work  or  mental 
work.  I  said  I  understood  that,  but  I  was  still 
interested  hi  what  the  actual  salary  levels 
were.  We  went  on  in  this  vein  for  about  15 
minutes,  and  that  was  it."  Later,  he  was  told 
that  "there  are  differentials,  but  they  are  not 
very  large." 

Pnrsulnr  the  question  of  wage  differentials 
ftirtber,  Bowen  learned  that  the  Chinese 
make  enormous  use  of  what  people  in  in- 
dustrial reIati<Kis  call  "red  circle  rates."  As 
he  explained,  "This  is  a  rate  that  a  person 
once  earned  on  a  particular  job,  and  then — 
when  salary  structures  are  changed,  and  the 
job  no  longer  calls  for  as  high  a  pay  as  it 
used  to — a  red  circle  is  put  around  the  orig- 
inal rate  and  the  person  continues  to  receive 
it.  In  the  universities,  for  Instance,  salaries 
seem  to  range  from  about  SO  yuan  [$25] 
per  month  for  new  teachers  to  something  in 
the  order  o«f  330  yuan  ($166]  per  month  for 
professors — an  enormous  differential.  The 
title  "professor'  isn't  given  any  longer  since 
the  Cultoral  Revolution,  but  the  people  who 
had  the  title  before  still  retain  it  and  are  paid 
at  their  old  levels. 

.  "In  the  communes,  by  point  of  contrast, 
there  is  an  elcborate  system  of  workpolnts, 
which  are  assigned  as  a  function  of  the  tech- 
nical skin  and  physical  labor  required  to  do 
a  job,  and  also  one's  attitude,"  he  said.  The 
communes,  too,  are  franker  about  the  value 
of  economic  Incentives.  At  one  commune, 
Bowen  asked  if  the  land  tax  varied  with  the 
value  of  the  farm's  otrtput  rather  than  sim- 
ply with  the  number  of  acres  (there  Is  no 
income  tax  In  China) .  "I  was  told  emphati- 
cally that  it  does  not,  and  that  if  such  a  tax 
were  allowed  to  vary  with  output,  it  would 
discourage  production,  which  would  not  be 
good." 

In  general,  Bowen  found  the  Chinese  econ- 
omy to  be  extremely  decentralized,  with  eaich 
province  largely  responsible  for  its  own 
needs,  particularly  with  regard  to  food  and 
clothing.  Accordingly,  he  said,  "They  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
wtHTy  about  transfers  of  resources  from  one 
area  to  another.  That  results  in  some  ineq- 
uities, I  su^>ect,  and  it  no  doubt  results  in 
some  inefficiencies,  but  there  is  also  much  to 
be  said  for  decentralization  as  one  way  of 
trying  to  cope  with  the  planning  problem. 
They  do  seem  to  be  meeting  their  nutrition 
and  clothing  needs  quite  well." 

China  today  has  about  130  million  stu- 
dents in  primary  schools  (ages  7-12) ,  34  mil- 
lion in  middle  schools  (ages  13-17),  and  400,- 
000  in  universities  (usually  a  three-year  pro- 
gram) .  '"mat  is  a  dramatically  different  edu- 
cational pyramid  from  anything  we  know," 
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Bowen  pointed  ov.t.  By  comparison,  the  U.S. 
has  about  37  million  in  elementary  school,  18 
mUHon  in  high  school  (those  numbers  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  about  29  million  and 
26  million  to  fit  the  Chinese  prUnary-mlddle 
divisions),  anf  more  than  8  milllcn  in  the 
universities.  China's  college  enrollment  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  Ohio  or  Michi- 
gan. Bowen  remarked,  "These  figures  say — 
and  they  are  con..-iisi  snt  with  many  other 
sorts  of  impressions — that  university  educa- 
tion Is  seen  to  be  much  less  impr  rtant  In 
ChUia  than  it  is  here.  This  Is  true,  I  believe, 
both  for  some  very  ^ood  reasons  rc!ated  to 
differences  in  level::  .of  real  Income  r.ud  stages 
of  economic  development,  and  for  some  rea- 
sons which  ma;  not  be  so  good." 

In  talking  with  university  people  in  China, 
Bowen  was  repeatedly  told  that  "v.e  are  still 
in  an  experivientu!  stage."  He  found  that  the 
universities,  almost  all  of  which  were  closed 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  have  built 
back  up  to  nearly  half  the  enrollm-jiit  they 
had  before  196e.  Since  few  profe-sors  were 
actually  fired,  despite  the  heavy  criticism 
many  received  from  the  Red  Guard,  current 
student-faculty  ratios  average  2-3:1.  Faculty 
members  devote  much  of  their  time  to  re- 
working the  curriculum,  rewriting  textboolts, 
and  trying  to  bring  course  content  in  line 
with  present  political  views,  particularly  the 
campaign  against  Confucius  and  Lin  Piao. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  team  teaching,"  Bowen 
said,  "partly  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
concern  that  the  old  ideology  not  t>s  allowed 
to  seep  back  In." 

The  new  Ideolcj^y  is  strongly  opposed  to 
basic  research  as  we  would  define  it.  Al- 
though Chinese  professors  are  called  upon 
to  do  what  they  refer  to  as  research,  we 
would  regard  it  as  apphed  work.  A  math- 
ematician In  Shanghai,  for  instance,  told 
Bowen  that  he  was  extremely  involved  in  ab- 
stract mathematics  before  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution but  he  had  come  to  see  tliat  it  was 
not  what  be  should  be  doing;  he  had  just  fin- 
ished computing  the  train  schedule  between 
Shanghai  and  Nanking.  The  head  of  the 
architecture  department  in  Nanking,  one  of 
the  few  academicians  Bowen  met  who  had 
studied  In  the  U.S..  said  much  of  his  time 
went  to  designing  buildings  and  doing  other 
practical  tasks  for  the  city.  In  Canton,  Bowen 
met  a  biologist  engaged  in  researcli  related 
to  Insect  control. 

Even  the  one  example  Bowen  ftnind  of 
vhat  we  might  call  fundamental  research 
had  obvious  practical  ramifications.  At 
Chungshan  (formerly  Sun  Yat-sen  Univer- 
sity ) ,  a  neurophyslological  group  headed  by 
a  1961  graduate  of  New  York  University  was 
investigating  the  proce.ss  by  which  acupunc- 
ture anesthesia  works.  "Research  was  being 
done  linking  the  circulatory  systems  of  two 
rats,  acupuncturing  one  rat  and  then  ob- 
serving the  effect  on  the  second  rat,  to  test 
the  proposition  that  various  bonncual  activi- 
ties are  started  by  the  acupimcture  which 
can  then  travel  through  the  circulatnrj-  sys- 
tem," Bowen  reported. 

He  discovered  that  the  emphasis  on  appli- 
cations is  equally  strong  In  the  hu^naulstic 
fields:  "There  Is  now  a  greatly  Increased  in- 
terest in  ancient  Chinese  literature,  which  Is 
being  u.sed  in  the  campaign  to  critl<  Ize  Con- 
fucius. The  work  of  the  legalists  of  his  time 
is  studied  and  annotated  In  enormous  de- 
tail—all to  make  a  political  point.  Tl;is  work 
Is  just  as  'applied'  to  a  particular  social  pur- 
pose as  that  dealing  with  Insect  control." 

Since  the  Cultural  Revolution,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  directly  from  middle  s»:liool  to 
the  university.  Everyone  must  first  spend  at 
least  two  years  working  in  a  factory,  com- 
mune, or  the  like.  "The  concern,"  Bowen  said, 
"Is  to  prevent  ne.v  elites  from  arising  and. 
therefore.  In  education  to  discourage  the 
cbUdren  of  cadres,  high  party  people,  and 
military  officers  from  fining  up  the  univer- 
sities and  simply  replicating  themselves."  To 
that  end,  preference  in  college  admissloi^s  ^ 
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given  to  the  chUdren  of  workers  and  peas- 
ants. 

Each  university  assigns  quotas  to  tl»e  vari- 
ous    communes,     factories,     and     districts 
irouud   the  country.   "Individuals  are  then 
aomin.^ted    to  fill   these   positions,-   Bowen 
said,  "on  the  basis  of  assessments  at  the  local 
levels  of  how  good  their  work  has  been,  how 
forrect    their    political    orientation    is,    and 
how  suitable  university  experience  seems  to 
be  for   them.  The  admlnLstrators  are  very 
relu.rtaat  to  admit  that  academic  nbilttv  en- 
ters into  the  selection  process,  but  I  think 
heie   the  ideology  and  reality  conflict.   We 
were  not  told  this   in  so  many  words    but 
wlmt  seems  to  happen  Is  that  more  people 
are  nominated  than  can  be  accommodated- 
then  representatives  from  the  university  co 
down  and  confer  at  the  district  level,  and  at 
that  stage  some  kind  of  judgment  about  the 
individuals    capabUity    to   do    the    work    is 
uxAdo. 

•The  question  I  kept  asking  various  uni- 
versity people  was  how  under  tliis  .system  of 
admission  one  can  attract  the  few  Eiustelns 
of  this  world.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  system  does  not  produce  people 
who  are  effective  in  the  work  place,  who  get 
along  well  with  other  people,  who  have 
leadership  ability— and  of  coui-se  that  is  im- 
portant in  any  society.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  what  is  happening  to  the  Einstema.  I 
kept  saying  that  they  might  find  someone 
who  Ls  very  bright  but  who  may  be  a  mis- 
erable worker,  and  who  may  have  no  Interest 
m  Coiifuclus— what  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  person?  I  was  told  over  and  over  again 
that  no  such  people  exist!" 

UnUke  the  Soviet  Union,  the  focus  of  Chi- 
nese education  is  not  on  building  up  science 
and  engineering,  but  on  tralnhig  political 
leaders  to  continue  the  revolution  "Thev 
are  very  determined  not  to  follow  the  Soviet 
model,"  Bowen  noted.  "They  feel  the  Rus- 
sians went  off  the  track  in  overemphasizing 
science  and  technology.  Thev  want  to  be  free 
of  the  domination  of  a  technocratic  eUte." 
At  the  moment,  there  is  no  graduate  edu- 
cation in  China.  While  Bowen  was  told  that 
plans  exist  for  Its  resumption  in  due  course 
no  one  could  provide  any  details.  The  head 
of  the  Institute  of  Physics,  Bowen  recalled, 
'made  a  point  of  saying  that  new  blood  and 
new  Ideas  are  important  and  that  the  staff  is 
aging.  This  Is  a  serious  problem  for  the 
future." 

Bowen  also  found  that  the  role  of  stu- 
dents in  rurming  and  reforming  the  univer- 
sities has  decreased  In  recent  years:  "lu 
several  cases,  we  were  told  that  whereas  stu- 
dents had  at  one  time  been  members  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  (the  governing 
body),  and  perhaps  one  stUl  was,  there 
were  no  students  on  the  standing  commit- 
tee, because  they  were  too  busy,  had  too 
many  other  things  to  do.  and  sometimes 
didnt  know  enough— all  the  same  reasons 
we  give  in  this  coxmtry.  Still,  I  am  sure  stu- 
dents do  participate  actively,  certainly  at  the 
departmenUl  level.  In  discussions  of  what 
they  are  learning,  and  they  feel  completely 
free  to  criticize  their  professors,  especially  If 
they  are  not  sufficiently  revolullonarj'.  Stu- 
dents e.Kert  great  pressure  on  the  faculty 
to  adhere  to  the  correct  line. 

'As  to  student  life,  the  next  Princeton 
undergraduate  who  complains  that  the  dor- 
mitories are  too  crowded  wUl  have  some 
:iew  data  with  which  to  contend!  The  nor- 
mal arrangement  seems  to  be  six  to  eight 
■.tudents  per  room,  all  double-decker  beds." 
/sked  what  the  U.S.  might  learn  from 
Chinese  education.  Bowen  replied:  "There 
is  an  enormous  emphasis  now  on  combining 
theory  and  practice.  One  hears  constantly 
that  they  used  to  train  too  many  people 
who  knew  only  what  could  be  learned  from 
books,  had  no  contact  with  society,  etc.  I 
-su.^pect  that  that  was  true  there,  as  in  this 
country,  with  at  least  some  people.  Tliere  is 
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merit,  I  believe,  In  encouraging  people  In 
the  universities  to  be  more  famUiar  with 
the  world  and  the  society  around  them  We 
haven't  always  done  that  as  well  as  we 
might. 

"The  so-called  'educational  revolution" 
going  on  m  Chhia  now  Is  two  revolutions- 
one,  it  is  a  revolution  directed  at  what  many 
of  us  would  agree  are  general  problems  in 
education— rote  learning,  the  need  to  teach 
people  to  analyze  rather  than  just  parrot 
back  what  they  have  learned.  In  this  regard, 
the  Chinese  have  moved  toward  ooen  book 
examinations  and  term  papers,  things  we 
have  been  doing.  We  could  agree  very  readily 
that  this  part  of  the  'educational  revolution' 
made  a  lot  of  sense.  But  it  is  also  in  good 
part  a  tremendous  effort  to  rehnpose  a  poUt- 
ical  orthodoxy,  and  I  feel  very  differently- 
very  negatively— about  that. ' 

The  contrast  between  Chinas  universities, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  middle  and  pri- 
mary schools,  on  the  other,  was  quite  strik- 
Uig.  "The  elementary  schools  seemed  to  be 
thriving  enterprises,"  Bowen  said.  "People 
were  much  more  confident  about  what  they 
were  doing."  The  course  material,  however, 
was  as  strongly  political  as  that  offered  at 
the  universities.  For  example.  Instruction  in 
Englisli.  which  Is  the  major  foreign  language 
taught  there,  uses  translations  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Chairman  Mao  rather  than  the  writ- 
ings of  English-speaking  people. 

The  lower  schools  feature  an  enormous 
amount  of  performing,  singing,  and  dancing. 
"It  is  obviously  enjoyed  greatly;  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  put  on  brightly  colored  cos- 
tumes, and  It  is  done  very  professionally  and 
with  great  poise,"  Bowen  observed.  "Whether 
one  wants  to  call  that  creativity  is  another 
question.  There  is  a  tremendous  'sameness' 
about  what  one  sees.  Several  of  our  group 
noted  that  exactly  the  same  dances  were 
being  done  at  the  nursery  school  level  and 
at  the  adult  level." 

In  all  of  the  arts,  a  heavy  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  glories  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army.  Bowen,  who  was  taken  to  see  the 
newest  movie,  SMning  Red  Star,  remarked 
that  he  could  detect  in  it  "no  nuance  or 
subtlety  at  all."  The  main  obstacle  to  cre- 
ativity in  China,  he  felt.  Is  "the  great  pres- 
sure U>  portray  everything  and  everyone  as 
entirely  good  or  bad,  when  In  fact  most 
human  bpings  are  some  mixture  of  the  two— 
which  is  reflected  In  most  great  works  of 
art  and  literature." 

Eventually.  Bowen  speculated,  the  Chines© 
may  become  bored  with  the  kind  of  en- 
tertaliiments  that  seem  to  enthrall  tbem 
now.  "The  enormous  progress  that  has  been 
made  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  life  there 
IS  drab,"  he  said.  "So  anything  out  of  the 

ordinary- anything    that    is    not    drab ^Is 

likely  to  be  exciting  by  contrast."  Living 
standards,  of  course,  are  much  higher  In  the 
cities  than  in  the  countryside  (and  China 
has  eliminated  the  problem  of  urban  mi- 
gration that  plagues  many  developing  na- 
tions by  assigning  large  numbers  of  people 
to  live  in  rural  areas).  The  main  depart- 
ment store  in  Shanghai,  which  Bowen  visited 
offered  a  wide  range  of  consumer  goods  in- 
cludhig  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  radios 
and  television  sets— but  these  items  repre- 
sent major  purchases  for  most  Chinese  A 
bicycle,  for  example,  costs  about  150  yuan 
($751.  or  nearly  four  times  the  monthly  "wage 
of  a  typical  single  worker. 

At  a  commune  outside  Canton,  Bowen 
was  invited  into  the  home  of  an  ordinary 
peasant,  which  housed  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  three  sons,  who  were  unmarried  and 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  29.  "We  sat  in  a 
bare  room  on  what  were  essentially  wooden 
saw-horses."  Bowen  recounted.  "The  man 
said  he  would  like  to  CMnment  about  his 
material  possessions,  to  show  how  much  bet- 
ter off  he  has  than  In  the  old  days.  He  told 
us  the  famUy  had  a  sewing  machine,  two 
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bicycles,  three  chests  (In  which  clothes  are 
kept),  and  three  wristwatches.  Later  he 
asked  us  to  have  tea  with  hhn,  and  we  were 
all  served  cups  of  hot  water.  At  first  we 
were  not  entirely  sure  what  we  were  sup- 
posed to  do,  but  our  interpreter,  observing 
our  hesitation,  said  'nien.se  >,!ivo   e«.„»   i._? 


our  hesitation,  said  'piense  have  some  hot 
water.  Afterwards,  it  was  explained  to  us 
that  people  sometimes  caimot  afford  tea  and 
then  -having  tea'  is  having  hot  water' " 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  experi- 
ence Bowen  had  during  his  trip  occim-ed 
on  his  last  day  in  China.  As  he  later  related 
the  episode  to  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Princeton's  Alumni  Council  it 
happened  while  the  group  was  going  to  visit 
a  commune  about  40  miles  outside  Canton- 
We  were  traveling  in  a  caravan  of  eight 
cars,  two  of  us  to  a  vehicle,  plus  drivers  and 
interpreters,  i  should  point  out  that  there 
are  no  private  automobiles  Ui  Chhia— the 
importance  of  thU  fact  will  become  evident 
later  on.  I  was  in  car  number  two  with  Har- 
old Enarson,  the  president  of  Ohio  State 

"Suddenly,  as  we  were  drlvhig  along  this 
w^"^.7  '■''"'*•  *  woman  of  about  25,  with  a 
brightly  colored  handkerchief  hi  her  hand 
dashed  right  hi  front  of  ova  car.  She  came 

rJi^H^^  ^*^.**'  *^'"S  ■'*"'**''  'Of  o^r  car 
Skidded  to  a  stop  no  more  than  six  Inches 
away  from  her.  She  then  raced  -ap  to  my 
side  of  the  car— the  windows  were  down  be- 
cause of  the  heat— and  tried  to  hand  me  an 
envelope.  She  kept  shouting.  'Chairman 
Mao,  Chairman  Mao'  hi  very  clear  English 
Like  a  flash,  the  Interpreter  grabbed  the  en- 
velope from  her  and  put  It  in  the  glove 
compartment  of  the  car.  By  that  time?  car 
number  three  had  8t<H)ped,  and  its  inter- 
preter came  over  and  took  the  woman,  not 
roughly,  but  firmly,  moving  her  away  and 
tellhig  our  driver  to  go  on. 

"Before  the  envelope  disappeared  into  the 
glove  compartment,  I  had  glimpsed  Chairman 
Mao-8  name  plainly  wTltten  on  It  In  English 
along  with  a  lot  of  Chinese  characters  i 
waited  to  see  what  our  interpreter  would  say 
to  us  about  this,  and  the  answer  was  nothing 
not  one  word.  Harold  Enarson  and  I  looked 
at  each  other  In  the  back  seat  and.  through 
hand  signals  and  the  like,  conferred  about 
what  we  should  do.  We  decided  not  to  pusli 
at  this  point,  but  to  Inquire  later.  When  we 
got  to  the  commune.  I  sort  of  hung  back  and 
watched  the  car  very  carefuUy  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  the  letter.  Our  interpreter 
took  it  out  of  the  glove  compartment  and 
carried  it  over  to  the  chief  Interpreter  from 
Peking,  who  quickly  put  It  in  his  pocket 
When  we  asked  hbn  later  what  was  happen- 
ing, aU  we  were  told  was  that  the  woman 
simply  wanted  the  letter  delivered  to  the 
cwnmune.  I  replied,  'But  I  heard  her  say 
Chairman  Mao's  name,  very  distinctly'  He 
then  said  he  had  been  in  car  three  and  had 
not  heard  what  she  said,  but  his  understand- 
ing was  that  she  wanted  only  to  communi- 
cate with  the  commune, 

"One  can  only  speculate  about  an  experi- 
ence like  that.  It  seemed  to  a  number  of  us 
more  likely  that  the  woman  had  some  kind 
of  a  problem,  real  or  imagined,  and  she 
thought  that  if  she  could  only  get  the  mes- 
sage  to  Chah-man  Mao.  everything  would  be 
all  right.  Surely,  these  powerful  visitors, 
whoever  they  were,  being  driven  around  In 
aU  these  cars,  could  get  in  touch  with 
Chairman  Mao.  We  would  have  understood 
and  accepted  that  kind  of  an  explanation. 
Whatever  the  case,  none  of  our  guides  was 
wlUing  to  explain  the  matter  to  us.  Perhaps 
no  one  wanted  to  do  anything  that  someone 
else  mlglit  conclude  was  a  wrong  decision. 
Yet  there  does  seem  to  be  a  general  tendency 
for  people  in  China  to  seek  to  avoid  Indi- 
vidual acceptance  of  responslbiuty  for  mak- 
ing that  kind  of  a  judgment  In  a  situation 
no  one  could  have  foreseen.  It's  a  little  chill- 
ing, but  that's  the  feeling  you  get." 
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•WHAT  IS  GOING  ON? 


V  HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLOHina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvradav.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago, 
south  Florida  residents  were  lined  up  for 
blocks  outside  of  gasoline  stations,  wait- 
ing sometimes  for  hours  for  their  turn 
at  the  piunps. 

Today,  there  is  a  flood  of  gasoline  in 
south  Florida,  as  the  following  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  March  9,  1975 
details. 

Last  year  during  the  gasoline  shortage, 
I  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  oil  companies.  Clearly,  an  in- 
vestigation is  still  needed  to  explain  how 
we  have  gone  so  rapidly  from  a  shortage 
of  gasoline  to  a  flood. 

•We  have  got  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on. 

SxJDDEiftT  A  Gitrr  or  Gasoline 

A  flooded  gasoline  market,  prompting  price 
wars  at  service  stations  tn  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Is  the  result  of  major  oil  companies' 
forcing  large  supplies  on  dealers,  spokesmen 
for  station  operators  in  South  Florida  and 
elsewhere  in  the  nation  have  charged. 

Retail  gasoline-station  operators  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  stdd  in  a  UPI  survey 
that,  despite  publicly  proclaiming  a  need  for 
conservation.  oU  companies  are  pressuring 
them  to  seU  more  gasoline  by  staying  open 
at  unprofitable  hours. 

South  Florida  station  operators  are  being 
forced  into  the  same  sltviatlou,  "Maybe  more 
BO,"  according  to  William  Schemer,  a  director 
of  the  Allied  Gasoline  Retailers  Association. 

Schemer  said  Saturday  that  local  stations 
"are  being  pushed  to  sell  more  gasoline  to  a 
public  that  has  cut  back  on  Its  driving,  and 
to  stay  open  longer  hours  to  do  it." 

"They  have  more  gasoline  in  this  area  now 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,"  Schemer 
added.  "So  they're  starting  small  gasoline 
wars  that  cut  a  dealer's  profit  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  prices  they  (oil 
companies)  charge  him." 

Schemf-  ^  said  that  dealers  seeking  to  double 
sales  volume  by  cutting  pump  prices  won't 
succeed  because  "the  volume  isn't  there 
anymore — pe<9le  have  stopped  unnecessary 
driving,  to  save  money  for  other  things." 

In  Dade  County,  scattered  price  wars  can 
be  found.  Schemer  said,  with  regular  gasoline 
down  to  45.9  cents  a  gallon.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  most  dealers  are  "hanging  in  there 
at  49  and  62  cents  a  gallon  to  eke  out  a 
proflt." 

Charies  Powers,  a  Vero  Beach  dealer,  said 
sales  at  his  station  are  so  good  that  be  Is 
"pumping  half  again  as  much  gas  as  at  this 
time  last  year,  due  to  motoring  tourists." 

Dealers  elsewhere  In  the  country  claim  that 
oil  companies  are  continuing  to  make  high 
profits  while  individual  dealers  are  being 
forced  to  sell  at  cost  or  below  cost  to  unlocul 
gasoline  surpluses. 

"There's  a  surplus.  Period,"  said  John 
Llchtblau,  an  independent  petroleum 
consultant. 

Llchtblau  said  oil  refineries  are  producing 
at  80-85  percent  of  capacity,  compared  to 
the  normal  95  percent. 

The  UPI  survey  showed  a  wide  variation 
of  pump  prices  across  the  nation,  with  reg- 
ular gasoline  selUng  from  47  cents  a  gaUon 
to  57  cents  RegiUar  hit  a  "freak  low"  of 
41.9  cents  per  gallon  In  Minnesota  last  week. 

The  surplus  U  being  blamed  on  two  other 
factors:  reduced  consumption  by  the  motor- 
ing public  and  President  Ford's  announced 
Intention  to  Impose  a  l^-a-berrel  duty  on 
Imported  oU. 
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Dealers  claim  longer  station  hours  wont 
Increase  volume  significantly,  with  consiunp- 
tlon  at  a  lower  level  now. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has  said 
gasoline  stocks  are  10  percent  higher  than 
they  were  last  year,  hitting  244  mUUon  bar- 
rels— the  highest  since  AprU  1971. 

Some  dealers  also  have  accused  oU  com- 
panies of  keeping  prices  high  at  franchise 
stations  and  selling  surplus  gasoUne  to  In- 
dependent stations,  which  then  undercut 
major-brand  stations. 

"It  Is  pretty  obvioiis  that  the  major  brands 
are  not  able  to  sell  through  artificially  high 
prices,"  said  Jack  Houston,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  Association  of  Gasoline 
RetaUers.  "It  appears  the  suppliers  are  mar- 
keting out  the  back  door." 

Robert  Jacobs,  an  official  with  the  Indlana- 
minols  Gasoline  Dealers  Association,  said 
big  oil  companies  are  "publicly  endorsing 
President  Ford's  appeals  to  sell  less  gas  but 
privately  th»>y're  putting  the  muscle  on 
dealers,  telling  them  to  lower  pump  prices  or 
face  the  possibility  cf  being  cut  off  from 
supplies  m  the  future." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GROVER  COBB 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Thursday.  March  13.  1975 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  the  broadcasting 
industry  lost  a  good  friend.  Grover  Cobb, 
the  senior  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
was  more  than  just  an  advocate  and 
spokesman  for  his  industry.  He  was  a 
devoted  family  man  and  sports  fan,  as 
well.  Liked  by  everj'one  he  knew,  Grover 
will  be  missed. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Thad 
Sandstrom,  vice  president  of  WIBW  ra- 
dio station  in  Topeka,  Kans.  I  feel  he  has 
expressed  so  well  the  feelings  of  the  many 
people  who  knew  Grover. 

The  editorial  follows : 

WIBW  EorroRiAL 

When  I  arrived  for  my  first  radio  Job  as 
an  axxnounc«r  at  K8AL  In  Sallna  In  1943. 
the  name  Grover  Cobb  was  a  legend.  Grover 
had  started  as  an  announcer  at  KSAL  In 
1939  whUe  a  student  at  Kansas  Wesleyan. 
He  went  off  to  fight  In  the  war,  but  the  folks 
still  talked  about  Grover  Cobb.  Later  while 
I  managed  KSEK  at  Pittsburg,  Grover  was 
General  Manager  of  KVCB  at  Great  Bend. 

In  1951,  Grover  Cobb  took  the  lead  In 
calling  together  a  group  of  Kansas  radio 
broadcasters  to  talk  about  the  need  to  form 
a  state  broadcasters  association.  The  rally- 
ing cry — broadcasts  of  KU  and  K-State  foot- 
baU  and  basketbaU  games.  There  was  no 
economically  practical  way  In  1961  to  beam 
a  broadcast  from  Lawrence  or  Manhattan 
to  the  outreaches  of  Kansas  at  Pittsburg, 
Great  Bend,  Garden  City  and  Colby.  Every- 
body nodded  in  agreement  when  sotneone 
said  we  needed  to  make  Ben  Ludy,  General 
Manager  of  WIBW,  the  first  president  of 
the  Kansas  Association  of  Radio  Broadcasters. 
But  everybody  knew  in  his  heart  that  the 
first  president  should  have  been  Grover  Cobb. 
He  served  as  president  later — putting  the 
good  of  tlie  association  ahead  of  ];>ersonal 
goals. 

Grover  loved  life.  He  loved  the  broadcasting 
business.  He  loved  Kansas.  He  loved  hla 
family — his  wife.  Fan,  and  seven  children — 
tour  boys  and  three  girls.  He  loved  sports,  too. 
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Grover,  with  his  sidekick.  Bob  Hllgendorf. 
used  to  travel  ah  over  the  nation  broadcast- 
ing the  NCAA  Basketball  Championships  on 
radio  whether  KU  or  K-State  pUyed  or  not. 
We've  always  suspected  the  reason  was  not  so 
much  because  Grover  thought  the  folks  in 
Great  Bend  needed  to  hear  the  NCAA  finals 
as  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  eee  the  game. 

Graver's  interest  in  the  Kansas  broad- 
casters association  lead  to  his  election  in  1964 
to  the  Board  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  He  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  19G7.  Wlio  would  dream  that  a  radio 
broadcaster  from  a  small  town  of  Great 
Bend,  Kansas,  would  rise  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  major  trade  association 
of  the  broadcast  industry — which  speaks  lor 
radio  and  television  stations  large  and 
small — as  well  as  for  all  the  major  networks? 
Gro\er  Cobb  did  just  that. 

He  was  lured  away  from  Great  Bend  In 
1969  by  an  offer  from  the  Gannett  Company 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  to  manage  their 
broadcast  properUes.  But  soon  the  NAB 
beckoned  again.  The  call  of  service  to  the 
broadcast  Industry  was  one  Grover  could  not 
resist.  Off  he  went  to  Washington  In  1971 
where  be  became  Senior  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. He  was  the  broadcasting  Industry's 
chief  spokesman  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  advo- 
cate of  free  broadcasting.  An  efficient  orga- 
nizer, he  was  persuasive  and  effective.  If  be 
had  been  a  lawyer,  he  surely  would  have  been 
another  Perry  Mason  for  be  was  an  excellent 
debater.  If  he  had  been  a  preacher,  he  might 
well  have  been  a  Billy  Graham  for  he  had 
the  ability  to  hold  an  audience  with  his 
speeches. 

The  name  Grover  Cobb  probably  doesn't 
mean  much  to  most  WIBW  listeners  and 
viewers.  But  to  the  men  and  women  at  the 
management  level  of  the  broadcast  Industry, 
the  name  is  gospel.  Grover  had  a  history  of 
heart  attacks.  But  you  couldn't  hold  him 
down.  In  true  western  Kansas  style,  he  died 
wltli  his  boots  on  in  Washington  Friday 
morning.  He  was  53.  Grover  suffered  a  heart 
attack  while  attending  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  discussing  deregulation  of  radio 
broadcasting.  Ironically,  one  of  those  at  the 
meeting  was  Dick  Painter,  a  broadcaster 
from  Msinkato,  Minnesota,  who  used  to  work 
for  Grover  at  Great  Bend.  He  was  at  Grover's 
side  when  tlCi  end  began.  They'll  bury  Grover 
Cobb  at  Great  Bend.  Some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  broadcast  management  from  across 
America  will  be  there.  The  industry  Is  going 
to  miss  hlni.  Free  Broadcasting  in  America  is 
better  today  because  of  the  things  Grover 
Cobb  stood  for  and  did. 


MtJHAMMAD  ALI  PLEDGES  AID  TO 
SAHEL 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  drought 
and  famine  continue  to  cause  tens  of 
thousands  of  deaths  in  the  Sahel  region 
of  Africa.  The  United  States  smd  other 
industrialized  nations  have  failed  and 
continue  to  fail  to  meet  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility by  providing  adequate  hu- 
manitarian relief  to  the  8  million  people 
who  face  starvation  in  the  Sahel.  Pleas 
for  help  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Muhammad  All,  the  heavsrweight  box-' 
ing  champion  of  the  world,  annoimced 
recently  that  all  his  future  winnings  will 
be  donated  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  An 
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estimated  $500,000  from  his  upcoming 
title  fight  is  being  earmarked  for  aid  to 
the  threatened  people  in  the  Sahel.  It  Is 
my  hope,  and  his,  that  this  commitment 
will  spur  both  our  Government  and  cmx- 
cerned  private  citizens  to  respond  to  the 
desperate  situation  in  the  Sahel. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  6,  1975,  reports  on 
Alls  announcement  of  the  pledge  made 
at  United  Nations  headquarters: 
!  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Msr.  6,  19751 
Am  To  Aid  Afkican  Drot7CHt  Victims 
(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 
United  Nations,  N.Y.,  March  5.— Muham- 
maa  All  skipped  breakfast  and  lunch  today, 
which  he  said  put  him  in  tlie  right  mood  to 
talk  about  helping  the  hungry  African  people 
living  in  the  drought-stricken  Sahel. 

The  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
came  here  today  to  announce  that  50  cents 
of  every  ticket  sold  to  watch  his  March  24 
title  fight  against  Chuck  Wepner  on  closed- 
circuit  television  will  be  given  to  Sahellan 
relief.  The  gift,  said  Don  King,  promoter  of 
the  fight  in  Cleveland,  could  come  to  $500,000 
and  will  be  divided  evenly  between  the 
United  Nations  Fund  and  Africare,  the  relief 
.^genoy  workmg  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Sahara.  About  100,000  persons  have  died 
and  8  mUlion  are  endangered  by  the  drought 
tliat  has  hit  Chad.  Gambia.  Mali,  Maiu-itanla, 
Niger.  Senegal  and  Upper  Volta. 

All  drove  here  this  morning  from  his  train- 
ing camp  in  Deer  Lake,  Pa.  After  meeting 
with  Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim,  he 
said  that  missing  a  few  meals  was  a  reminder 
of  the  suffering  of  the  hunsry  Africans. 

Three  weeks  ago.  Ali  announced  that  he 
would  donate  aU  profits  from  future  bouts 
to  minority  needy  groups.  The  money  he  was 
donating  to  Africa,  he  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence here,  was  no  more  than  a  grain  of  sand. 
But  giving  it  would  make  him  feel  less  giUity 
when  he  gets  into  his  new  RoUs-Rovce  and 
drives  up  to  his  16-room  Chicago  niansion. 
Ali.  who  made  »5  million  in  his  last  fight,  the 
knockout  of  George  Foreman  that  restored 
his  championship,  estimated  his  earnings 
from  the  Wepner  bout  at  $1.5-mmion. 

Billions  more  are  needed  for  Africa,  he 
-^Id.  but  it  Is  up  to  the  big  powers— to  Presi- 
dent Ford,  Secretary  Kissinger  and  other  "big 
powers"  to  help. 

"They  should  tell  the  farmers  that  it  Is 
against  the  law  to  destroy  food."  the  fighter 
said. 

Asked  if  the  visit  to  the  United  Nations 
had  Inspired  one  of  his  poems,  he  stared  at 
the  ceUing  for  a  minute  and  then  offered  a 
two-llner:  "Wars  of  nations  are  fought  to 
3hange  maps.  But  wars  on  poverty  are  fought 
to  map  changes." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAUKS 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  PRISON 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 
Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Colman  McCarthy 
aDpeared  to  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  2,  1975. 1  strongly  support  its  two 
main  premises;  we  must  have  alterna- 
tives to  prisons  and  equal  justice  for  all, 
regardless  of  economic  or  racial  char- 
icteristics.  As  most  of  us  realize,  the 
.scales  of  Justice  are  fair,  but  they  cer- 
tainly seem  a  lot  fairer  to  upper  mcome 
ntdivlduals.  My  experiences  at  Attica  and 


other  prisons  have  taught  me  this  in 
rather  dramatic  situations. 
The  article  follows: 

Alteknativxs  to  PaieoN 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
When  sentencing  time  came  for  John 
Ehrllchman,  he  stood  before  Judge  John 
Sirica  and  asked,  through  his  lawyer,  to  be 
sent  to  an  Indian  reservation  rather  than  to 
prison.  The  Judge  offered  no  comment  on 
this  request.  Instead,  he  sentenced  Ehrllch- 
man, along  with  John  MltcheU  and  H,  R, 
Haldeman,  to  a'/j  to  8  years  In  prison. 

The  merits  of  Ehrllchman's  plea  aside, 
the  nattu^  of  his  request— for  an  alternative 
to  prison— Is  on  the  minds  of  many  others. 
In  Phoenix  recently,  a  federal  Judge  sen- 
tenced four  prominent  businessmen — con- 
victed price  fixers — to  do  "public  penance" 
by  workUig  six  months  for  the  Salvation 
Army  and  two  other  charitable  groups.  The 
Judge  said  that  traditional  sentences  would 
be  like  "spitting  in  a  blast  furnace."  In 
October  1974,  a  federal  Judge  in  New  York 
sentenced  three  officials  of  Weis  Securities. 
Inc.,  to  spend  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year 
"to  work  with  and  render  assistance  to  under- 
privileged people,"  The  convicted  officials 
violated  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  crimes 
that  helped  cause  their  firm  to  collapse  In 
February  in  Mineola.  N.Y.,  an  ex-Judge  re- 
ceived an  unconditional  discharge  following 
a  perjxiry  conviction.  The  presiding  judge 
■said  a  Jail  stretch— It  could  have  been  seven 
years— "would  serve  no  useful  purpose,"  The 
Judge  (as  reported  In  The  New  York  Times 
account)  said  of  the  convicted  ex-Judge- 
"Whatever  additional  penalties  society  may 
chooee  to  heap  upon  him  shaU  be  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
defendant  po.ssesses." 

Anyone  who  has  been  in  prison  or  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  degradation  that  men 
and  women  experience  in  them,  must  feel 
elation  th^t  these  three  Judges  reached  such 
humane  Decisions,  If  it  were  only  as  simple 
as  that.  Questions  about  sentencing  and 
alternatives  to  prison  are  intertwined  with 
innumerable  other  questions,  all  of  them 
raised  by  people— Judges,  criminals,  victims, 
Jailers,  lawyers,  politicians— who  know,  first, 
that  Justice  Is  not  always  Just  and.  second, 
that  elements  of  law,  crime,  punishments, 
doterreuce  and  rehabilitation  are  often 
undeflnable. 

In  the  outcome  of  the  above  cases,  for 
example,  several  questions  are  obvious:  are 
the  middle-class  and  white  judges  as  merci- 
ful to  poor  blacU  criminals  as  they  were  to 
these  "respectable"  criminals?  How  do  the 
victims  of  the  Phoenix  price-fixers  or  the 
collapsed  securities  firm  feel  about  losing 
their  money  and  seehig  the  criminals  on  the 
street  again,  as  though  nothing  happened? 
What  about  the  convicts  doing  time  for  the 
same  crimes,  or  lesser  ones,  who  won't  be 
out  for  years? 

As  knotty  as  these  and  other  questions 
may  be,  more  than  a  few  citizens  and  groups 
are  at  work  preparing  for  the  day  when 
alternatives  to  prison  will  be  routine,  not 
exceptional.  The  discussion  is  Involving  a 
range  of  people  from  powerful  jiirists  to 
convicts  trying  to  make  it  In  halfway  houses. 
In  the  recent  book,  "Criminal  Sentences: 
Law  Without  Order,"  Judge  Marvin  E. 
Frankel  writes:  "My  basic  premises  about 
sentencing  include  a  firm  conviction  that 
we  In  this  country  send  far  too  many  people 
to  prison  for  terms  that  are  far  too  long  ,  . 
The  United  States  probably  has  the  longest 
sentences  by  a  wide  margin  of  any  Indus- 
trialized nation.  It  Is  my  belief  that  prison 
terms  ought  to  be  much  shorter.  Also,  that 
some  considerable  percentage  of  those  vce 
send  to  prison  ought  not  to  be  so  confined: 
This  means  that  alternatives  to  prisons-^- 
for  example,  probation,  work  release,  half- 
way houses,  fines — must  be  employed  more, 
and  that  creative  thought  mast  be  devoted 
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to  expanding  and  improving  tbe  varieties  of 

alternatives.'* 

One  of  the  varieties  in  Washington,  D,C„ 
to  the  idea  of  the  halfway  house.  According 
to  Jean  Walker,  »  probation  officer  in  the 
city's  Superior  Court  and  a  member  of  a 
group  caUed  Criminal  Justice  Reform  for 
Women,  "in  terms  of  saving  the  taxpayer 
money,  the  haUway  house  Is  much  leas  ex- 
pensive than  jailing,  and  In  terms  of  recid- 
ivism the  success  rate  is  much  higher.  Yet 
progress  Is  slow.  It  would  be  faster  if  en- 
lightenment came  from  two  directions:  from 
the  public,  which  has  to  be  Informed  that 
alternatives  do  work.  Second,  reforms  must 
come  down  from  the  top:  through  city  coun- 
cils, legislatures,  correctional  agencies,  from 
officials  who  wUl  Institute  progres.sive  pro- 
grams and  then  have  the  courage  to  stirk 
with  them." 

Authorities  conunonly  state  that  with  tra- 
ditional Imprisonment  everyone  loses:  the 
prisoner  loses  his  freedom  and  society  loses 
its  money  to  maintain  the  system.  In  "After 
Conviction."  an  Instructive  book  by  Wash- 
ington lawyers  Ronald  L.  Ooldfarb  and  Unda 
R.  Singer,  the  argument  Is  made  for  "an 
alternative  system  that  does  not  rely  funda- 
mentally on  Imprisonment  and  prUon  In- 
stitutions. UntU  that  mentality  is  accepted 
we  feel  that  all  discussions  about  reform  are 
topsy-turvy.  Once  we  presume  the  existence 
and  use  of  prisons  and  the  consequent  en- 
slavement of  men,  then  every  amenity  Is  a 
fight,  every  improvement  a  big  deal :  having 
women  staff  in  men's  institutions  and  men's 
staff  in  women's  institutions,  allowing  sex- 
ual cohabitation  between  prisoners  and  their 
wives,  permitting  freer  access  to  mail  and 
phone  privileges— «uch  basic  things  should 
be  presumed,  but  m  the  context  of  a  prison 
system  they  are  considered  presumptions. 
Everything  normal  is  a  concession  from  the 
idea  of  imprisonment." 
Statistics  Eu-e  not  kept  on  the  number  ot 

criminals  who  receive  alternative  sentences 

serving  the  poor,  working  for  charities— but 
If  the  niunber  increases  as  more  Jurists  and 
penologists  accept  the  Idea  (or  are  forced  to 
accept  It  by  legislatures),  it  may  seem  ini- 
tially that  a  few  people  are  "getting  off 
light."  This  springs  from  a  vengeful  notion 
of  justice,  one  that  refuses  to  recognize  what 
Is  almost  universally  known:  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  sent  off  to  be  "rehabUltated" 
return  again  for  more  rehabilitation.  If  pris- 
ons aren't  working,  then  the  Idea  of  alterna- 
tives must  begin  somewhere.  It  might  be 
unfair  that  the  first  to  benefit  may  be  the  -  ■ 
educated  and  mlddleclass— as  In  the  Phoenix 
and  New  York  cases— but  this  injustice  Is  « 
minor  one  compared  to  abuses  that  are  being 
corrected.  It  Is  also  a  diminishing  injustice, 
because  as  proof  keeps  coming  in  that  the 
alternatives  are  working,  more  judges  will  be 
inclined  to  use  them.  In  the  current  litera- 
tvn  of  penal  reform,  what  was  once  consid- 
ered radical  is  gradually  being  accepted  as 
reasonable.  In  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Times 
article,  entitled  "Long  Sentences  (Are)  No 
Solution"  Manuel  Real,  a  California  judge, 
writes:  "RehabUitation  and  punishment  are 
not  Incompatible,  Both  must  exist  in  a  viable 
realistic,  humane  system  of  corrections," 
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TION FRONT:  NEW  MARXIST  TER- 
RORIST GROUP 


HON.  LARRY  M.  DONALD 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  13,  1975 
Mr,    Mcdonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  yet  another  revolutionary  So- 
cialist group  dedicated  to  the  overthrow 
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of  !the  Oovemment  by-  terrorist  methods 
has  appeared.  Its  documents  and  pub- 
lications state  the  group  is  a  "political, 
revolutionary  anny"  which  totends  to 
bring  about  a  "national  Socialist  revolu- 
tion" by  means  of  "armed  struggle." 

This  organization,  the  National  Social- 
ist Liberation  Front— NSLP— states  It  is 
now  to  process  of  arming  itself  for  con- 
frontations with  the  police  and  eventu- 
ally the  U.S,  Army.  It  has  already  moved 
to  take  violent  action  against  members 
of  rival  Marxist  revolutionary  groups.  On 
February  2,  1975,  tear  gas  grenades  ex- 
ploded at  a  Los  Angeles  rally  demanding 
the  reopening  of  the  Rosenberg  case  and 
the  exoneration  of  the  two  convicted 
Communist  atom  spies.  Two  days  later, 
bombs  exploded  at  the  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters of  the  Trotskylst  Communist 
Socialist  Workers  Party  aind  at  a  book- 
store run  by  the  Maoist  Communist 
October  League.  Responsibility  for  these 
actions  was  taken  by  people  claiming  to 
be  members  of  the  NSLF. 

According  to  its  own  Journals  and  pub- 
lications, the  NSLF  emerged  some  9 
months  ago  as  an  action-oriented  splto- 
ter  group  from  the  National  Socialist 
White  People's  Party— NSWPP.  NSLP 
Indicates  it  has  cadre  groups  operating 
now  to  New  Mexico,  Los  Angeles,  Ban 
Francisco,  San  Diego,  Boston,  Detroit, 
and  St  Louis.  NSLF  operates  openly 
from  the  New  Order  Bookshop,  11101 
Garvey  Avenue,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 
213/443-1464.  and  from  P.O.  Box  241, 
El  Monte.  The  core  group  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  NSLF  is  beUeved  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  61  Calif omians  who  were 
expelled  from  the  NSWPP  to  August 
1974. 

In  common  with  some  other  socialist 
factions,  such  as  Stokdy  Carmlchael's 
All  African  People's  Revolutionary  Party, 
tbe  NSLF  toterprets  Marx's  theories  of 
dass  war  against  the  capitalists  along 
racial  and  ethnic  Itoes.  In  its  official 
quarterly  publication.  Siege,  the  NSLF 
states,  "The  organization  revolves 
aroimd  a  militant  strategy  of  armed 
guerrilla  struggle  against  the  Jewish 
power  structiure,"  and  names  the  poUce 
as  targets  for  NSLF  violence  because 
"The  police  enforce  the  ssretem's  laws  and 
wlU  never  sJlow  us  to  wage  war  against 
the  blacks  and  the  Jews." 

NSLF  is  led  by  a  "Captato"  Joseph 
Tommasl,  a  former  NSWPP  organizer. 
Others  named  to  NSLF  literature  as  to- 
volved  to  the  group  todude  Damon  C. 
Vashon  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  recently 
moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  to  manage 
the  New  Order  Bookshop;  Frank  Bras- 
well,  Pennland,  N.C. ;  and  Jhn  Long,  pres- 
ently serving  9  months  to  Chtoo,  Calif., 
for  possession  of  explosives. 

NSLF  literature  todlcates  it  is  seek- 
ing contsu:ts  with  prisoners  to  the  Cali- 
fornia correctional  system.  Logically, 
targets  for  NSLF  contact  would  toclude 
in-prison  groups  Uke  the  Aryan  Brother- 
hood and  the  Polar  Bear  Party. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity report.  "Revolutionary  Target; 
the  American  Penal  System,"  described 
the  Aryan  Brotherhood  as  an  "all-white 
Inmate  organization"  allied  with  another 
Inmate  gang,  the  Mexican  Mafia,  "based 
on  mutual  hatred  of  the  blacks  and  a 
common  desire  to  control  th^  drug  traf- 
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fie."  The  report  states  the  Polar  Bear 
Party  "followed  the  racist  philosophy  of 
the  Aryan  Brotherhood,"  described  it- 
self as  a  "politlcaUy  oriented  group,"  and 
had  been  to  contact  with  the  Maoist 
Communist  Venceremos  Organization, 
the  violent  group  which  spawned  the  ter- 
rorist Symbionese  Liberation  Army. 

While  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  is  the 
growth  potential  for  the  NSLP,  its  rhet- 
oric and  organiztag  theory  is  clearly 
designed  to  attract  aUenated  extremists 
familiar  with  the  New  Left.  Under  the 
heading,  "By  Any  Means  Necessary: 
Buildtog  the  Revolutionary  Party,"  the 
NSLF  socialists  write : 

Political  power  stems  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  Winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  tbe 
people  takes  intense  organizing  activity  and 
a  wUlingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
get  Involved  and  be  organized.  Both  at  this 
time  do  not  exist.  Since  s  mass  movement 
cannot  be  "pulled  off"  in  America  because  of 
the  anti-mass  movement  nature  of  the 
American  people  (which  stems  from  their 
ever  growing  apathy),  the  only  recourse  for 
National  Socialist  Revolutionaries  Is  to  go 
underground  and  build  their  own  armed 
struggle  to  wage  war  against  the  state,*  •  • 
As  National  Socialist  Revolutionaries  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  nothing  we 
do  against  the  system  can  ever  be  conceived 
as  "adventiu'istlc,"  Militant  struggle  is  the 
key  to  heightening  contradictions.  It  not  only 
strikes  concrete  blows  against  the  state  but 
also  buUds  revolutionary  consciousness 
among  those  involved  In  the  struggle,  which 
Is  what  must  happen  before  we  can  attempt 
to  b\illd  our  "outside  power  bases  from  which 
to  operate  while  building  a  popular  base  of 
support."  •  •  • 

We  cannot  effect  political  change  by  pro- 
jecting a  phony,  bureaucratic,  Pnisslan 
image  and  constantly  spouting  unrealistic 
daydreams,  such  as  Imagining  the  masses 
would  ever  wish  to  emulate  Stormtroopers. 
It  just  won't  happen,  AU  revolutions,  the 
actual  assumption  of  power,  are  Instigated 
by  the  efforts  of  a  tiny  few.  •  •  • 

NSLF  believes  that  It  Is  necessary  to  begin 
development  of  an  armed  struggle  immedi- 
ately. We  now  understand  the  futility  of 
maintaining  the  fight  for  social  change  with- 
in the  framework  of  clvU  debate.  Instead  of 
trying  to  educate  and  organize  people  who 
don't  see  It  our  way,  we  write  them  off  as 
enemies  and  neutrallzers  of  the  National  So- 
cialist Revolution.  •  •  •  We  now  confine  the 
outreach  to  the  small  group  of  Movement 
people  we  consider  potentially  militant  NS 
revdutlonartes.  NSLF  feels  that  since  these 
NS  already  know  the  "system  sucks"  all  they 
need  Is  a  revolutionary  example  In  order  to 
move  Into  armed  struggle  themselves. 

NSLP  wUI  lead  these  National  Socialists 
through  a  series  of  rigidly  defined  steps  from 
the  "lowest  levels"  of  armed  struggle  to  the 
"highest  levels."  The  "levels"  are  determined 
by  tbe  violence  of  the  weapons  used.  Rocks 
and  "trashing"  are  on  one  level,  molotov 
cocktails  are  higher  and  bombs  higher  still. 
The  highest  level  Is,  of  course,  guns.  This 
tactic  of  "levels"  includes  no  political  guide- 
lines or  flexibUlty  and  almost  completely 
disregards  mass  participation.  Levels  are  de- 
fined solely  In  terms  of  tbe  weapons  used. 
A  mass  action  involving  hundreds  using  only 
rocks  is  defined  as  a  lower  level  of  struggle 
than  a  bombing  carried  out  by  a  few. 

Leadership  in  the  struggle  has  to  do  with 
naklng  things  happen.  Leadership  Is  tbe 
people  who  are  doing  it,  cutting  through  di- 
versionary debate,  smashing  forms  and  fa- 
miliarities that  hold  us  back,  and  through 
developing  and  acting  on  a  clear  line  of  how 
we  move  to  win,  redefining  the  context,  con- 
tent, and  meaning  of  tbe  NS  Movement  and 
tta*  Revolution.  That's  what  we  call  seizing 
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NSLF  Is  building  an  underground  army. 
We  must  spread  our  efforts  to  trouble  spots 
In  tbe  country  exploiting  racially  troubled 
areas  and  establishing  bases  of  support.  At 
these  times,  we  will  continue  to  fan  the  fires 
as  long  as  we  can  using  tills  chaoe  to  launch 
armed  attacks  against  the  enemy.  Since  our 
mllitance  Is  obviously  going  to  lead  to  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  (probably  with  the  ever 
growing  black  U.S.  Army),  maybe  not  for 
the  next  few  years,  then  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Movement  has  no  consistency  of  sirm- 
aments  makes  us  fools.  •  •  •  Therefore  we 
should  state  publicly  that  we  beUeve,  we  sup- 
port, and  are  preparing  for  armed  struggle; 
for  that  Is  what  we  must  do  to  effect  political 
change. 

In  times  of  revolution.  Just  wars  and  wars 
of  liberation,  we  must  love  the  angels  of 
destruction  and  disorder  as  opposed  to  the 
devils  of  conservatism  and  law  and  order. 
*  *  *  We  will  not  make  our  most  eloquent 
statements  in  courtrooms  and  at  press  con- 
ferences, but  In  the  streets  of  Jew-Capi- 
talist America! 

The  choice  of  weapons  belongs  to  him 
who  moves;  and  NSLF  moves  into  the  streets 
and  we  have  made  our  choice  of  weapons 
and  tactics.  The  weapon  of  CRITICISM  will 
never  equal  the  criticism  of  weapons.  NSLF 
prefers  a  paralyzed  enemy  to  a  well-criti- 
cized one. 

The  NSLF  is  highly  antaigonistic  to- 
ward law  enforcement  organizations. 
NSLF  states,  under  the  heading  "Big 
Brother  and  the  Holding  Company  or 
Police  State,  USA,": 

We  do  not  wish  for  "Law  and  Order,"  for 
law  and  (Hxler  means  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  rotten  rlp-oS  Capitalist  Jew 
System,  We  wish  for  anarchy  and  chaos 
which  will  enable  us  to  attack  the  system 
while  her  Big  Brother  Pigs  are  trying  to 
keep  the  pieces  from  falling  apart.  We  wish 
for  a  situation  so  confused  and  mixed-up 
that  we  can  go  after  those  bastards  respon- 
sible for  the  antl- White  policies  and  attacks 
against  our  people  which  now  exist.  Such 
chaos  would  allow  us  to  so  Intensify  our 
assaults  that  we  could  very  well  plunge  the 
entire  system  to  its  death.  For  us  to  support 
those  (the  police)  who  maintain  the  "rules 
the  wise  men  make  for  the  fools"  is  absurd 
and  suicidal,  •  •  • 

The  FBI  and  all  cops  have  only  one  pur- 
pose: to  maintain  the  existing  order.  For  any 
of  "our"  people  to  support  this  situation  is 
completely  suicidal  and  contrary  to  National 
Socialist  Revolutionary  interests. 

The  statement  ends  with  the  slogan. 
"Build  the  National  Socialist  Revolution 
through  armed  struggle." 

As  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  ex- 
cerpts above,  the  NSLF  has  a  con.sider- 
able  familiarity  with  the  New  Left  Marx- 
ist rhetoric.  Slogsms  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  litter  the  NSLF 
bulletins  and  Journal — "fan  the  fleunes," 
"build  the  (National)  Socialist  Revolu- 
tion through  armed  struggle,"  "political 
power  stems  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun," 
"seize  the  time,"  et  cetera. 

It  appears  that  the  National  Socialist 
Lil)eration  Front  intends  to  combtoe  the 
barbaric  totalitarianism  of  Hilter's  na- 
tional socialism  with  the  ruthless  bru- 
tality of  Mao  Tse  Tung  communism. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  So- 
cialist Liberation  Fi-ont  Is  a  potential 
threat  to  the  totemal  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  urge  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  the 
executive  branch  to  take  tovestlgative 
action  on  this  matter. 
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CONGRESS  WARNED  TO  GUARD 
AGAINST  "A  FOREIGN  POLICY  OP 
SNOW  JOBS" 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

CP    I=N.V£.SSEE 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenr.e?;see,  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Washington  Post's  Sunday  edition 
earned  an  article  by  Joseph  Kraft  en- 
titled "The  Adn^Lnistration's  'Cambodian 
Gambif  ",  which  discusses  in  some  de- 
tail the  matter  of  administration  re- 
quests for  more  tlian  S500  million  in  fur- 
ther assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Kraft  ia  hi.s  --olumn  raise.?  the 
question  of  what  commitments  were 
made  by  Secretar:.-  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer to  the  South  Vietnamese  that  do 
not  appear  in  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1973 
which  stipulates  on  its  face  that  the 
United  States  can  provide  aid  to  South 
Vietnam— an  option,  and  not  a  commit- 
ment, obviously. 

This  matter  of  coiranitments  made  by 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  the  adminis- 
tration around  the  world  is  causing  much 
concern  in  the  Congi  ess  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people— Congress  should 
mdeed  be  advised  of  any  secret  commit- 
ments that  may  have  been  made.  As  col- 
umnist Kraft  obsenes : 

The  Congress  has  to  remain  on  -aard 
against  a  foreien  po'.ic-  of  snow  jobs. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Kraft  in  the  Record  here- 
with. The  column  follows: 

Thh    Admin-isthations    'Cambodian    GAMBrr" 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Let  Cambodia  gt>  with  a  bang,  not  a  whim- 
per. Blame  the  "cmtastrophe"  on  the  Con- 
gress. Then  get  a  blank  check  for  aid  to  South 
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Vietnam  and  a  more  defensive  congressional 
posture  on  all  other  foreign  policy  issues 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  administration 
strategy  for  the  current  crisis  m  Southeast 
Asia.  It  IS  a  strategy  that  should  not  survive 
even  casual  analysis  of  the  military  situation 
m  Cambodia  and  the  diplomatic  and  political 
conditions  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  Cambodia  the  picture  is  clear  The  re- 
gime of  President  Lon  Nol  is  in  trouble 
because  the  capital,  Phuom  Penh,  has  been 
cut  off  from  supplies  by  laud  and  sea  It 
cannot  be  saved  unless  ihe  Mckon.'  River 
supply  route  is  reopened. 

Seci'etary  James  Schlesinier  and  other 
senior  Defence  Department"  officials  asTce 
that  It  is  up  to  the  Cambodians,  not  "the 
Congress,  to  reopen  the  supply  route.  "Mike 
Mansfield  cant  lead  the  supply  column,"  one 
of  these  officials  said.  "Neither  can  Carl  Al- 
bert. There's  just  nothing  the  Congress  can 
Pc-fh  °"^  "^'"'""^  "'^  supply  route  to  Phnora 

Given  the  clear  re.sponsibUity  of  the  Cam- 
bodians, why  would  anybody  even  venture 
to  pin  the  blame  on  the  Congress?  The  an- 
swer emerges  in  the  question  Dr.  Kissinger 
asked  himself  at  his  Tuesday  news  conflr- 
ence.  "What,-  he  mused,  "will  be  the  conse- 
quences if  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  did  falP" 
"I  believe."  he  answered,  "that  if  Vietnam 
falls  as  a  result  of  an  American  decision  to 
cut  off  its  aid.  this  will  have  over  a  period  of 
time  the  most  serious  consequences."  In 
other  words,  the  problem  Is  not  savhig  Cam- 
bodi.i.  It  Is  keeping  up  aid  to  Vietnam.  In- 
deed, the  American  ambassador  to  Saigon 
Oraham  Martin,  has  been  arguing  inside  the 
State  Department  that  the  admlnUtration 
should  let  Cambodia  go,  the  better  to  main- 
tain commitments  to  South  Vietnam. 

But  what  are  these  commitments'  Presi- 
dent Ford  in  his  press  conference  Wednes- 
day and  in  other  statements,  has  repeatedly 
cited  "the  obligation"  Incurred  under  the 
Paris  treaty  of  1973.  But  the  Paris  terms  stin- 
ulate  the  United  States  has  an  option  to 
resupply  Saigon— not  a  commitment. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
did  make  some  kmd  of  commitment  in  order 
to  get  Saigon  to  the  Paris  bargaining  table  in 
1972.  But  U  so,  we  should  aU  know  about  it 
Indeed.  Congress  should  make  It  a  first  order 
of  business  to  find  out  if  there  are  any  secret 
commitments. 
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to^ntH  ^"V  '^  ^^^'^  ^  ^'^  *"*  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam,  it  is  like  so  many  of  the 
commitments  made  in  recent  times  It  is  ! 
commitment  made  without  adequate  refer 
ence  to  the  Congress-<:ertalnl7not  t^  the 
changed  character  of  the  Cong^ 

The  requuement  now  is  that  the  Couerc^-s 
square  Its  present  existence  with  whatever 
commitment  has  been  made  to  Vietnam 
That  IS  not  an  open-and-shut  case 

In  South  Vietnam,  unlike  Cambodia   there 

BuddhKr<f  n**!!? ",?"'*  resistance.  Millions  of 
Buddhists,  Catholics,  refugees  and  ordinarv 
workers  and  peasants  abhor  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists.  Thanks  to  their  efforts 
the  Communists  have  been  held  off  for  years 
But  the  resistance  effort  is  decllnlne  The 
reason  is  that  most  of  the  nationalist  forces 
have  been  pushed  into  opposition  by  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thieu  His  re^Lfhas 
Shown  Itself  to  be  corrupt,  arbitrary  and  In- 
effective If  there  is  a  mutual  commitment 
to  maintain  resistance.  President  Thieu  and 
his  entourage  have  long  sUice  defaulted  on  it 
by  the  sheer  incompetence  of  their  govern- 
ment. ^    "" 

So  if  the  Congress  is  asked  to  fulfill  a  bar- 
gain It  did  not  make,  it  can  reasonablv  in- 
1^  h""  t  £?f'^t«'T>art.  It  can  demand  "that 
President  Thieu  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 

Zn^  T^IT^'l^  ^'^  ^^""^  "  t»-*Partlte  regime 
with  dissident  nationalists  and  the  local 
South  Vietnamese  left-wingers.  That  Is  the 
only  kind  of  regime  which  will  not  wither 
away  after  the  fashion  of  the  Lon  Nol  eov- 
emment.  In  fact,  without  such  a  broad-based 
government  in  Saigon,  there  Is  no  point  in 
more  American  aid. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  go  on  the  defen- 
sive  now.  There  are  hard  questions  to  be 
asked,  serious  doubts  to  be  resolved.  Until 
the  country  is  told  how  Cambodia  is  going 
to  be  saved,  what  commitments  have  been 
made  in  Saigon  and  to  whom,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  Congress  to  yield  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  ministers. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  how  far  the  Congress  should  go  in  tryln" 
to  line-tune  foreign  policy.  But  as  long  al 
the  President  is  prepared  to  con  the  country 
as  in  the  Cambodian  gambit,  the  Congress 
has  to  remain  on  guard  against  a  foreign  pol- 
icy of  snow  jobs. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100  '20   =    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =-  SO  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— FWrfay,  March  14,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

You  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which 
the  Lord  your  God  has  commanded  you, 
that  you  may  live  and  that  it  may  be  well 
with  you. — Deuteronomy  5 :  33. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
who  art  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever  unchanging  in  Thy  laws  and  Thy 
love,  may  we  so  respond  to  Thee  that  our 
faith  may  be  lifted,  our  sympathies 
broadened,  our  ideals  deepened,  our  vi- 
sions heightened,  and  our  outlook  bright- 
ened. Thus  may  we  grow  in  mind  and  in 
spirit  as  we  seek  to  be  the  best  that  we 
can  be  and  do  the  best  that  we  can  do. 

Grant  that  our  Nation  may  be  great 
not  only  in  the  possession  of  material 
things  but  in  the  power  of  the  princely 
principles  of  righteousness,  justice,  and 
good  will. 

May  we  come  to  feel  that  the  noblest 
contributions  we  can  make  to  the  life  of 
our  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  to  give  ourselves  faithfully  and  fully  to 
the  task  of  establishing  on  this  planet 
the  kingdom  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  November  11, 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  Res.  23 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to 
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carry  out  the  comprehensive  planning  grants 
program  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  (numbered  D  7&-107),  set  forth 
in  the  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  November  26, 
1974,  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

S.  Res.  61 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
propMDsed  deferral  of  budget  authority  to  carry 
out  the  homeovirnershlp  assistance  program 
under  section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (numbered  D  75-48) ,  set  forth  in  the  spe- 
cial message  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  October  4,  1974,  under  section 
1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-452,  appointed  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3922,  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  OF  1965  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
3922,  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ELECTION  OP 
MEMBERS  TO  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRINTING  AND  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
311)  providing  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  311 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  Joint  committees  of  Con- 
gress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Hays, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, of  Alabama. 


Joint  Committee  on  the  Library:  Mr.  Hays, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Nedzl,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Brade- 
mas, of  Indiana;  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  HOUS- 
ING TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R. 
2783,  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1975,  AND 
H.R.  4485,  EMERGENCY  MIDDLE 
INCOME  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  may 
have  imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  re- 
ports to  accompany  the  bills,  H.R.  2783, 
the  National  Insurance  Envelopment  Act 
of  1975,  and  H.R.  4485,  the  Emergency 
Middle  Income  Housing  Act  of  1975. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  OF  NEWSMAN  PRANK 
BLAIR 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  praise  today  a  man  who  will  soon  be- 
come a  full-time  constituent  of  mine  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.  Perhaps  you  watched 
the  retirement  this  morning  of  one  of 
NBC's  most  notable  newsmen,  Mr.  Frank 
Blair.  A  most  sad  occasion,  because  many 
people  in  America  grew  up  watching  Mr. 
Blair's  morning  delivery. 

He  was  with  the  New  York-based  "To- 
day Show"  since  its  inception.  He  got 
there  by  way  of  Charleston,  S.C,  then 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  his  hometown  of 
Yemasse,  S.C.  He  went  to  school  at  the 
College  of  Charleston  and  worked  for  a 
couple  of  local  radio  stations  before  mak- 
ing his  move  to  the  bigtime.  Frank  Blair 
was  a  journalist  who  never  lost  his  objec- 
tivity. He  will  leave  a  void  which  will  be 
hard  to  fill.  I  want  to  wish  him  well  in 
all  his  future  doings.  And  we  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  especially  the  First 
Congressional  District  welcome  a  great 
son  home  and  thank  him  for  his  contri- 
bution to  making  this  a  greater,  more 
informed  America. 
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1973  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESroENT  OF  THE 
LT«TED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
94-20' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  14,  1975. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  50] 

Abdnor  Evans,  Ind.  Mikva 

Abzug  Fithlan  Mills 

Addabbo  Flynt  Minish 

Ambro  Foley  Moaklev 

Anderson,  111.  Ford.  Mich.  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Ashley  Ford.  Tenn.  Moss 

Badillo  Fountain  Mottl 

Ba  falls  Fraser  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Barrett  Frey  Neal 

Beard.  Tenn.  Fulton  Nix 

Blaggl  Ginn  Nolan 

Bingham  Goldwater  O'Brien 

Boggs  Hammer-  O'Hara 

Boland  Schmidt  O'Neill 

Bowen  Harnn;.fton  Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Brodhead  Harsha  Peyser 

Brooks  Hawkins  Pickle 

Brown.  Ohio  Hayes,  Ind.  Prltchard 

Burton,  John  Hebert  Rallsback 

Carney  Hefner  Rangel 

Chisholm  Helstoskl  Rhodes 

Clancy  Henderson  Rlegle 

Cleveland  Horton  Rodino 

Cochran  Howard  Rosenthal 

Collins,  ni.  Hungate  Runnels 

Conable  Jones.  .■\Ia.  Ruppe 

Conyers  Jones,  Tenn.  Scheuer 

Corman  Karth  Schneebell 

Coughlln  Kindness  Schulze 

D'Amours  Koch  Sebellus 

Daniels,  Landrum  Smith,  Nebr 

DominlckV.  Lent  Snyder 

Delaney  Litton  Staggers 

Dellimis  Lloyd,  Calif.  SteeOman 

^^nt  Long.  Md.  Steiger.  Wis. 

Derrick  Lott  Stuckey 

Devine  Lujan  Symington 

Disss  McClory  Talcott 

Dingeil  McConnack  Teague 

Dodd  McKay  Thompson 

Early  Macdonald  Waxman 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mathis  Wiggins 

Edwards,  Calif.  Matsima-:.-*  Wilson.  Bob 

Eilberg  Meeds  Wydler 

Esch  Metcalfe  Wylie 

Eshleman  Meyner  Younjr.  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  296 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  304  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  304 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
25)  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations,  and  the  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment luider  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
pa.s,sage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lattai  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  House 
Resolution  304  makes  it  amply  clear 
that  this  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R. 
25,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  surface  coal  mining  operations 
and  the  acquisition  and  reclamation ,  of 
abandoned  mines. 

House  Resolution  304  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  25  is  very  similar  to  the  confer- 
ence report  that  the  House  adopted  last 
December  by  a  voice  vote.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  pocket-vetoed  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  are  here  with  the  new 
bill. 

H.R.  25  provides  for  the  reclamation 
of  previously  mined  areas.  It  establishes 
a  reclamation  fund  for  this  purpose.  H.R. 
25  also  grants  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  authority  necessary  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  covering  the  full 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  control 
programs  established  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  304  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  25.      ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 


Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  time  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
have  a  balanced,  effective  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  in  America. 

Three  times,  a  majoiity  of  our  Mem- 
bers have  said  "Yes."  And  three  times 
the  Senate  has  agreed  with  us. 

But  the  President  has  withheld  his 
approval,  and  so  we  once  again  must 
consider  this  bill  on  its  merits.  I  have 
little  doubt  as  to  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  I  predict  once  again  the  House  will 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  measure. 

That  was  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  earlier 
this  month  in  reporting  the  bill  to  you 
for  floor  action.  Since  we  had  spent  over 
60  days  in  perfecting  the  language  last 
year,  we  retained  the  bill  in  full  commit- 
tee this  year  and  asked  the  executive 
branch  to  give  us  their  views.  We  were 
presented  with  what  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  I  trust  is  indeed,  a  unified  position 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  We 
were  given  a  list  of  eight  crucial  issues 
to  reconsider.  This  we  did  in  three  mark- 
up sessions  that  followed. 

Pour  of  the  eight  points  were  modified 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Pour  of  them  were  not 
modified,  because  we  believed  our  judg- 
ment as  to  relevant  factors  remained 
superior  to  that  of  administration  wit- 
nesses. 

Thus,  in  good  faith,  we  present  this  bill 
to  you  again  today  and  ask  for  your 
support. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  rule  swiftly 
and  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  mer- 
its, so  that  debate  can  be  completed — 
so  we  can  adopt  our  version  of  the  leg- 
islation this  week  if  possible — and 
then  turn  to  the  Senate  bill  which  passed 
only  Wednesday  and  is  similar  to  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  here. 

Then  the  President  will  know  the 
mood  of  the  94th  Congress — and  I  trust 
it  will  be  a  belief  so  strongly  expressed 
that  he  will  not  attempt  a  veto  again. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  a  sensible  strip 
mine  bill  to  reclaim  our  land  but 
not  one  which  will  add  unnecessary 
costs  to  coal  users  and  cause  further 
increases  in  electric  rates.  I,  there- 
fore, must  oppose  this  rule  and  this  bill. 
I  have  long  advocated  a  change  in  our 
rules  on  the  introduction  of  bills  so  that 
we  will  designate  bills  by  number  only 
rather  than  by  title:  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  seen  fit  to  change 
our  rales  in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill  under  consideration  today 
should  be  known  as  the  1975  act  to  in- 
crease electric  rates  in  America  as  it  will 
do  exactly  that  and  more. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Members 
from  the  cities — where  they  consume 
plently  of  electricity — to  take  another 
look  at  this  legislation,  rather  than  say. 
"I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  and  get  a  good 
environmental  vote  from  some  lobbying 
group."  You  cannot  reason  that  you  will 
not  be  affected  because  you  do  not  have 
strip  mines  in  your  district.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  strip-mined  coal  is  used 
to  generate  electricit*- — so  you  are  af- 
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fected  and  your  constituents  will  be  af- 
fected. 

I  might  say  in  my  district,  within  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  we  have  had  meet- 
ing after  meeting  by  people  who  have 
had  increases  in  their  electric  rates 
based  solely  on  the  increased  cost  of  coal. 
In  Ohio,  and  in  many,  many  other  States, 
the  electric  companies  do  not  even  have 
CO  go  back  to  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission to  get  permission  to  increase 
rates  to  consimiers  when  the  price  of 
coal  goes  up.  Every  electric  consumer  get- 
ting those  notices  of  increased  rates 
every  month  knows  exactly  what  I  am 
talking  about.  So  if  you  vote  for  this 
bill  do  not  go  back  home  and  say,  "I 
did  not  vote  to  increase  electric  rates," 
because  you  will  be  doing  exactly  that 
If  you  vote  "aye". 

To  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  bill 
Is  only  putting  a  tax  of  35  cents  a  ton 
on  surface  mined  coal  and  will  be  pass- 
ing it  along  only  as  a  small  increase  Is 
ridiculous.  In  fact,  it  is  ludicrous.  There 
are  many  other  costs  involved  here  and 
they  will  be  passed  along  to  the  coal 
consumers  and  electric  users. 

I  remember  when  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  I  discussed 
the  matter  of  fees  to  be  collected  from 
an  acre  of  coal  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Skubitz,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  amoimt  a  vein  of  coal  1  foot 
thick  would  yield. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States  they 
have  strips  of  coal  that  are  40  and  45 
inches  thick.  The  fees  to  be  derived  from 
such  veins  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  appear- 
ing before  the  gentleman's  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  tried  to  point  out  that,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  State  of  Kansas  the  coal  vein 
is  approximately  3  feet  thick.  Now,  1 
acre-foot  of  coal  will  produce  1,800  tons 
of  coal,  and  if  you  multiply  1,800  tons 
times  3  feet  times  the  reclamation  fee  of 
35  cents  a  ton,  you  will  know  that  the 
producer  will  have  to  pay  into  this  fund 
$1,980. 

It  does  not  take  that  kind  of  money  to 
reclaim  an  acre  of  that  land.  The  ex- 
penditure of  $250  will  do  it. 

Now,  when  we  take  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, where  the  coal  vein  runs  40  feet  to 
80  feet  in  thickness,  the  reclamation  fee 
on  a  40-foot  vein  will  reach  $25,200  an 
acre — land  worth  less.  Yet  it  does  not 
cost  anywhere  near  that  amount  of 
money  to  actually  reclaim  the  land. 

Where  is  the  additional  money  going? 
If  you  will  read  this  bill,  you  wiU  see  that 
it  is  going  for  "socioeconomic  purposes" 
such  as  building  public  buildings,  schools, 
highways,  sewers,  and  water  systems. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  he  men- 
tioned that  32  States  already  have  ade- 
quate strip  mining  laws  on  the  books, 
including  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  let  me  state 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

In  addition,  I  stated  also  that  in  this 
bill  the  fee  to  be  charged  here  for  re- 
claiming those  lands  is  to  be  used  for 
schools  and  roads,  and  so  forth,  and  that 


would  be  in  addition  to  the  charges  made 
in  those  32  States  to  take  care  of  land 
that  is  being  mined  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
something  else. 

We  are  not  only  doing  that,  but  we  are 
putting  money  into  every  State  for  a  new 
purpose.  If  a  State  does  not  have  a  col- 
lege or  university  teaching  a  course  on 
mining,  the  usere  of  coal  and  electricity 
are  going  to  give  them  one,  at  costs  up  to 
$400,000  a  year  per  State. 

The  administration  suggested  only  a  10 
cents  per  ton  fee,  and  also  advocated 
many  other  changes  in  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  which  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  one  previously  vetoed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  sent  down 
to  the  Speaker — and  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  the  House  received  a  copy — 
a  statement  dated  February  6  pointing 
to  various  changes  needed  in  this  legis- 
lation, chsinges  necessary  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sible veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point,  the  President's  list 
of  8  critical  changes  and  19  other  im- 
portant changes,  which  he  suggested  to 
improve  the  bill  and  reduce  its  cost  to 
consumers.  The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R. 
25,  does  not  include  most  of  these  re- 
quired changes: 

'Critical  Chances 

1.  Citizen  suits.  S.  425  would  allow  citizen 
suits  against  any  person  for  a  "violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act."  This  could  un- 
dermine the  integrity  of  the  bill's  permit 
mechanism  and  could  lead  to  mine-by-mine 
litigation  of  virtually  every  ambiguous  as- 
pect of  the  bin  even  If  an  operation  Is  In 
lull  compliance  with  existing  regulations, 
standards  and  permits.  This  Is  unnecessary 
and  could  lead  to  production  delays  or  cur- 
tailments. Citizen  suits  are  retained  In  the 
Administration  bill  but  are  modified  (con- 
sistent with  other  environmental  legisla- 
tion) to  provide  for  ,«^ults  against  (1)  the 
regulatory  agency  to  enforce  the  act,  and 
(2)  mine  operators  where  violations  of  regu- 
lations or  permits  are  alleged. 

2.  Stream  siltation.  S.  425  would  prohibit 
Increased  stream  siltation — a  requirement 
which  would  be  extremely  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  meet  and  thus  could  preclude 
mining  activities.  In  the  Administrations 
bill,  this  prohibition  Is  modified  to  require 
the  maximum  practicable  limitation  on 
siltation. 

3.  Hydrologic  disturbances.  S.  425  would 
establish  absolute  requirements  to  preserve 
the  hydrologic  integrity  of  alluvial  valley 
floors — and  prevent  offslte  hydrologic  dis- 
turbances. Both  requirements  would  be  im- 
possible to  meet,  are  unnecessary  for  rea- 
sonable environmental  protection  and  could 
preclude  most  mining  activities.  In  the 
Administration's  bill,  this  provision  Is  modi- 
fied to  require  that  any  such  disturbances  b« 
prevented  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble so  that  there  will  be  a  balance  between 
environmental  protection  and  the  need  for 
coal  production. 

4.  Ambiguous  terms.  In  the  case  of  S.  425, 
there  Is  great  potential  for  court  interpreta- 
tions of  ambiguous  provisions  which  could 
lead  to  unnecessary  or  unanticipated  adverse 
production  impact.  The  Administration's 
bill  provides  explicit  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  define  ambiguous  terms  so  as  to 
clarify  the  regulatory  process  and  minimize 
delays  due  to  litigation. 

5.  Abandoned  land  reclamation  fund.  S. 
425  would  establish  a  tax  of  35c  per  ton  for 
underground  mined  coal  and  25('  per  ton  for 
surface  mined  coal  to  create  a  fund  for  re- 
claiming previously  mined  lands  that  have 
been   abandoned   without   being   reclaimed. 


and  for  other  purposes.  This  tax  is  unneces- 
sarily high  to  finance  needed  reclamation. 
The  Administration  bill  would  set  the  tax  at 
10<  per  ton  lor  all  coal,  providing  over  $1  bil- 
lion over  ten  years  which  should  be  ample 
to  reclaim  that  abandoned  coal  mined  land 
In  need  of  reclamation. 

Under  S  425  funds  accrued  from  the  tax  on 
coal  could  be  used  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment (1)  for  financing  construction  of  roads, 
utilities,  and  public  buildings  on  reclaimed 
mined  lands,  and  (2)  for  distribution  to 
States  to  finance  roads,  utilities  and  public 
buildings  m  any  area  where  coal  mining 
activity  Is  ejtpandlng.  This  provision  need- 
lessly duplicates  other  Federal,  State  and 
local  programs,  and  establishes  eligibility 
for  Federal  grant  funding  In  a  situation 
where  facilities  are  normally  financed  by 
local  or  State  borrowing.  The  need  for  such 
funding  Including  the  new  grant  program, 
has  not  been  established.  The  Administra- 
tion bill  does  not  provide  authority  for  fund- 
ing facilities. 

6.  Impoundments.  S.  425  could  prohibit  or 
unduly  restrict  the  use  of  most  new  or  exist- 
ing Impoundments,  even  though  constructed 
to  adequate  safety  standards.  In  the  Admin- 
istration's bill,  the  provisions  on  location  of 
impoundments  have  been  modified  to  permit 
their  use  where  safety  standards  are  met. 

7.  National  forests.  S.  425  would  prohibit 
mining  in  the  national  forests — a  prohibition 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  multiple  use  prin- 
ciples and  which  could  unnecessarily  lock  up 
7  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  (approximate- 
ly 30%  of  the  uncommitted  Federal  surface- 
mlnable  coal  in  the  contiguous  States) .  In 
the  Administration  bill,  this  provision  Is 
irtodlfied  to  permit  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
to  waive  the  restriction  In  specific  areas 
when  multiple  resource  analysis  Indicates 
that  such  mining  would  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

8.  Special  unemployment  provisions.  The 
unemployment  provision  of  S.  425  (1)  would 
cause  unfair  discrimination  among  classes  of 
unemployed  persons,  (2)  would  be  difficult 
to  administer,  and  (3)  would  set  unaccepta- 
ble precedents  including  unlimited  benefit 
terms,  and  weak  labor  force  attachment  re- 
quirements. This  provision  of  S.  425  is  in- 
consistent with  PL.  93-567  and  P.L.  93-572 
which  were  signed  Into  law  on  December  31, 
1974,  and  which  significantly  broaden  and 
lengthen  general  unemployment  assistance. 
The  Administration's  bill  does  not  Include 
a  special  unemployment  provision. 

Other  Important  Changes.  In  addition  to 
the  critical  changes  from  S.  425,  listed  above, 
there  are  a  number  of  provisions  which 
should  be  modified  to  reduce  adverse  produc- 
tion Impact,  establish  a  more  workable  rec- 
lamation and  enforcement  program,  elimi- 
nate uncertainties,  avoid  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  Federal  displacement 
of  State  enforcement  activity  and  solve  se- 
lected other  problems. 

1.  Antidegradation.  S.  425  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  If  literally  Interpreted  by  the 
courts,  could  lead  to  a  nondegradation  stand- 
ard (similar  to  that  experienced  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act)  far  beyond  the  environmental 
and  reclamation  requirements  of  the  bill. 
This  could  lead  to  production  delays  and 
disruption.  Changes  are  included  in  the 
Administration  bill  to  overcome  this  problem. 

2.  Reclamation  fund.  S.  425  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  funds  to  a.sslst  private 
landowners  in  reclaiming  their  lands  mined 
In  past  years.  Such  a  program  would  result 
in  windfall  gains  to  the  private  landowners 
who  would  maintain  title  to  their  lands  while 
having  them  reclaimed  at  Federal  expense. 
The  Administration  bill  deletes  this  provision. 

3.  Interim  program  timing.  Under  S.  425, 
mining  operations  could  be  forced  to  close 
down  simply  because  the  regulatory  authority 
had  not  completed  action  on  a  mining  per- 
mit, through  no  fault  of  the  operator.  The 
Administration  bill  modifies  the  timing  re- 
quirements of  the  interim  program  to  min- 
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imlze    unnecessary   delays   and    production 
losses. 

4.  Federal  preemption.  The  Federal  Interim 
program  role  provided  In  S.  425  could  (1) 
lead  to  unnecessary  Federal  preemption,  dis- 
placement or  duplication  of  State  regula- 
tory activities  and  (2)  discourage  States  from 
assuming  an  active  permanent  regulatory 
role,  thus  leaving  such  functions  to  the  Fed- 
eral government.  During  the  past  few  years 
nearly  all  major  coal  mining  States  have  im- 
proved their  surface  mining  laws,  regula- 
tions and  enforcement  activities.  In  the 
Administration  bill  this  requirement  Is  re- 
vised to  limit  the  Federal  enforcement  role 
during  the  Interim  program  to  situations 
where  a  violation  creates  an  Imminent  dan- 
ger to  public  health  and  safety  or  significant 
environmental  harm. 

5.  SuTface  owner  coiisent.  The  requirement 
in  S.  425  for  surface  owner's  consent  would 
substantially  modify  existing  law  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  surface  owner  coal  rights  that 
preseiuly  reside  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. S.  425  would  give  the  surface  owi.er 
the  right  to  "veto"  the  mining  of  Federally 
ov.ned  coal  or  possibly  enable  him  to  realize 
e  substantial  windfall.  In  addition.  S.  425 
iM'.es  unclear  the  rights  of  prospectors  un- 
der e.xistlng  law.  The  Administration  is  op- 
posed to  any  provision  which  could  ( 1 )  result- 
in  a  lock  up  of  coal  reserves  through  surface 
owner  veto  or  (2)  lead  to  windfalls.  In  the 
Administration's  bill  surface  owner  and 
prospector  rights  would  continue  as  provided 
in  exising  law. 

6.  Federal  lands.  S.  425  would  set  an  un- 
desirable precedent  by  providing  for  State 
control  over  mining  of  Federally  owned  coal 
en  Federal  lands.  In  the  Administration's 
bill.  Federal  regulations  governing  such  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  preempted  by  State 
regulations. 

7.  Research  centers.  S.  425  would  provide 
additional  funding  authorization  for  mining 
research  centers  through  a  formula  grant 
program  for  existing  schools  of  mining.  This 
provision  establishes  an  unnecessary  new 
spending  program,  duplicates  existing  au- 
thorities for  conduct  of  research,  and  could 
fragment  existing  research  efforts  already 
supported  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
provision  is  deleted  In  the  Administration 
bill. 

8.  Prohibition  on  mining  in  alluvial  valley 
floors.  S.  425  would  extend  the  prohibition 
on  surface  mining  involving  alluvial  valley 
floors  to  ar3as  thai  have  the  potential  for 
farming  or  ranching.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
prohibition  which  could  close  some  existing 
mines  and  which  would  lock  up  significant 
coal  reserves.  In  the  Administration's  bill 
reclamation  of  such  areas  would  be  required, 
making  the  prohibition  unnecessary. 

9.  Potential  moratorium  on  issuing  per- 
mits. S.  425  provides  for  (1)  a  ban  on  the 
mining  of  lands  under  study  for  designation 
as  unsuitable  for  coal  mining,  and  (2)  an 
automatic  ban  whenever  such  a  study  Is 
roquestod  by  anyone.  The  Administration's 
bill  modifies  these  provisions  to  insure  expe- 
ditious consideration  of  proposals  for  desig- 
nating lands  unsuitable  for  surface  coal 
mining  and  to  insure  that  the  requirement 
for  review  of  Federal  lands  will  not  trigger 
such  a  ban. 

10.  Hydrologic  data.  Under  S.  425,  an  appli- 
cant would  have  to  provide  hydrologic  data 
even  where  the  data  are  already  available — 
a  potentially  serious  and  unnecessary  work- 
load for  small  miners.  Ihe  Administration's 
bill  authorizes  the  regulatory  authority  to 
waive  the  requirement.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
when  the  data  are  already  available. 

11.  Variances.  S.  425  would  not  give  the 
regulatory  authority  adequate  flexibility  to 
grant  variances  from  the  lengthy  and  detailed 
performance  specifications.  The  Administra- 
tion's bill  would  allow  limited  variances — 


with  strict  environmental  safeguards — to 
achieve  specific  post-mining  land  uses  and 
to  accommodate  equipment  shortages  dur- 
ing the  interim  program. 

12.  Permit  fee.  The  requirement  in  S.  425 
for  payment  of  the  mining  fee  before  opera- 
tions begin  could  Impose  a  large  "front  end" 
cost  which  could  unnecessarily  prevent  some 
mine  openings  or  force  some  operators  out 
of  business.  In  the  Administration's  bill,  the 
regulatory  authority  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  extend  the  fee  over  several  years. 

13.  Preferential  contracting.  S.  425  would 
require  that  special  preference  be  given  In 
reclamation  contracts  to  operators  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  bill.  Such  hiring 
should  be  based  solely  on  an  operator's  rec- 
lamation capability.  The  provision  does  not 
appear  in  the  Administration's  bill. 

14.  Any  class  of  buyer,  S.  425  would  require 
that  lessees  of  Federal  coal  not  refuse  to  sell 
coal  to  any  class  of  buyer.  This  could  Inter- 
fere unnecessarily  with  both  planned  and 
existing  coal  mining  operations,  particularly 
In  Integrated  facilities.  This  provision  Is  not 
Included  In  the  Administration's  bill. 

15.  Contract  authority.  S.  425  would  pro- 
vide contract  authority  rather  than  author- 
izing appropriations  for  Federal  costs  In  ad- 
ministering the  legislation.  This  Is  unneces- 
sary and  Inconsistent  with  the  thrust  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Reform  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act.  In  the  Administration's 
bill,  such  costs  would  be  financed  through 
appropriations. 

16.  Indian  lands.  S.  425  could  be  construed 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
regulate  coal  mining  on  non-Federal  Indian 
lands.  In  the  Administration  bill  the  defini- 
tion of  Indian  lands  Is  modified  to  eliminate 
this  possibility. 

17.  Interest  charge.  S.  425  would  not  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  level  of  Interest  charged 
on  unpaid  penalties.  The  Administration's 
bill  provides  for  an  Interest  charge  based  on 
Treasury  rates  so  as  to  assure  a  sufficient 
Incentive  for  prompt  payment  of  penalties. 

18.  Prohibition  on  mining  within  500  feet 
of  an  active  mine.  This  prohibition  In  S.  425 
would  unnecessarily  restrict  recovery  of  sub- 
stantial coal  resources  even  when  mining  of 
the  areas  would  be  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  areas  involved.  Under  the  Administra- 
tion's bin,  mining  would  be  allowed  In  such 
areas  as  long  as  it  can  be  done  safely. 

19.  Haul  roads.  Requirements  of  S.  425 
could  preclude  some  mine  operators  from 
moving  their  coal  to  market  by  preventing 
the  connection  of  haul  roads  to  public  roads. 
The  Administration's  bill  would  modify  this 
provision. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should 
have  gotten  the  President's  message 
pretty  clearly,  but  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  has  only  two  significant  changes 
from  the  bill  that  the  President  vetoed. 
Let  me  mention  these  changes:  The 
dropping  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation provisions  and  the  lowering  of  the 
reclamation  tax  on  underground-mined 
coal  of  25  cents  a  ton  to  10  cents  per 
ton.  But  the  surface-mined  coal  tax  re- 
mains at  35  cents  a  ton  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  three-fourths  of  the  coal 
is  used  to  generate  electricity. 

I  would  think  since  the  President  made 
a  pretty  good  case  when  he  vetoed  the 
previous  bill,  we  should  heed  some  of  his 
suggestions  in  order  to  avoid  another 
veto.  I  think  the  American  people  wel- 
comed his  first  veto  and  I  think  they  will 
welcome  a  second  veto  unless  some 
changes  are  mtide  in  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  esti- 
mated that  passage  of  this  bill  would — 


Cut  coal  production  by  between  48  and 
141  million  tons,  or  8  to  23  percent  of 
all  coal  production; 

Cause  the  loss  of  nearly  50,000  jobs; 
and 

Require  the  daily  import  of  an  addi- 
tional 1.3  million  barrels  of  foreign  oil 
at  a  balance  of  payments  cost  of  $5.4  bil- 
lion, and  causing  a  $2.1  billion  loss  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully,  during  the  5- 
minute  rule,  some  of  these  changes  the 
administration  would  like  to  see  in  this 
legislation  will  be  approved. 

I  know  that  all  too  frequently  the 
Members  are  away  from  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  5 -minute  rule,  and  the  will  of 
committee  usually  prevails.  Hopefully, 
Members  will  stay  on  the  floor  and  sup- 
port the  administration's  amendments 
when  they  are  proposed  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  this  bill. 

Mr.'  Speaker,  I  hope  that  appropriate 
changes  will  be  made. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  SiskI  ,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  acting  on  this  very  important  matter 
so  expeditiously,  and  particularly  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Moakley  amendment 
that  will  allow  us  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation on  a  section-by-section  basis. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udah)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  have  done  a 
splendid  job  in  getting  this  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  doing  it  promptly.  It  is  legislation  very 
badly  wanted  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  the  law  of  the  land  now  were 
it  not  for  the  action  of  the  President  in 
vetoing  it.  But  the  legislation,  as  it  was 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  represented 
a  very  much  watered-down  compromise. 

With  the  increased  environmental  in- 
terest that  is  represented  in  this  body, 
with  the  great  number  of  new  Members 
on  Ixtth  sides  of  the  aisle  who  were  elect- 
ed to  this  House  largely  on  environmen- 
tal platforms,  I  think  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  this  legislation  is  very  con- 
siderable. There  is  an  opportunity  to  put 
back  some  of  the  things  in  this  bill  which 
were  in  the  original  version  of  it  when 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  originally  Introduced  the 
legislation  several  years  ago.  This  rule, 
as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley).  will  per- 
mit us  on  a  section-by-section  basis  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  to  put  some 
of  these  strengthening  provisions  into  it. 

I  am  very  optimistic,  in  view  of  the  new 
environmental  majority  that  we  do  have 
and  in  view  of  the  very  great  opportu- 
nity that  we  have,  that  we  will  produce 
even  more  meaningful  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend,  neighbor,  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heck- 
ler) ,  for  his  splendid  leadership  in  bring- 
ing about  stronger  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior only  set  aside  two  days  of  hearings 
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for  this  important  legislation,  and  it 
gave  no  opportunity  whatsoever  to  the 
people  who  sought  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  with  respect  to 
strengthening  amendments.  They  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at 
all.  As  I  understand  it,  the  only  wit- 
nesses who  were  heard  were  adminis- 
tration witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill. 
And  I  understand  that  only  one  day  of 
the  hearings  was  used.  Despite  the  fact 
that  an  additional  day  was  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  that  extra  day  was  not  used 
to  permit  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
strengthen  this  legislation  to  come  before 
the  committee. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  whether 
any  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard?  They  did 
not  get  the  chance  to  be  heard,  and  they 
were  not  heard.  Yet,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple's lives  and  their  homes  are  going  to 
be  very  directly  affected  by  the  degree 
of  protection  that  we  afford  them. 

I  will  be  offering  during  consideration 
of  this  legislation  an  amendment  which 
will  permit  the  people  who  own  surface 
and  rights  an  opportunity  for  protection 
under  this  legislation,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  only  offered  property  land 
surface  owners  where  the  coal  rights  on 
their  property  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  surface  property  owners  ought 
to  be  protected,  regardless  who  owns  the 
mining  rights  under  their  home.  The 
property  owners  who  will  be  affected  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

There  is  very  severe  concern  in  this 
legislation  that  surface  mining  on  very 
steep  slopes  that  is  particularly  devas- 
tating, that  causes  landslides,  is  not  pro- 
hibited in  this  legislation.  A  new  Member 
of  tills  body  who  has  played  a  very  con- 
structive role  and  who  is  the  vice  chair- 
man of  our  New  Members'  Group,  the 
gentlelady  from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spell- 
man),  will  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit that,  to  stop  cutting  off  mountain- 
tops  and  surface  mining  on  very  steep 
areas  resulting  in  mud  slides  that,  in  the 
past,  have  wiped  out  commimities,  have 
divided  commimities,  and  have  cut  off 
their  access  to  roads. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  one  commimity, 
and  we  saw  some  moving  pictures  of  it, 
a  number  of  years  back,  that  was  cut 
off  entirely  from  all  road  traffic  and 
communications.  The  community  was  cut 
off  by  landslides  resulting  from  strip 
mining,  and  its  people  could  not  get 
through  even  with  trucks.  The  roads 
were  entirely  lost  due  to  the  landslide. 
I  think  situations  such  as  these  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  committee. 
We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
such  cases  in  this  legislation,  thanks  to 
the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted  and 
that  the  important  legislation  for  which 
it  provides  will  be  passed  overwhelming. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  and  I  take  this  time  in 
order  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Uoall),  whether  this  legislation 
affects  in  any  way  the  rights  of  an  owner 
of  mineral  rights  situated  below  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  UDALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA,  Yes;  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in 
title  Vn  of  the  bill  an  extensive  pro- 
vision that  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise worked  out  in  last  year's  conference 
committee  which  protects  bona  fide  sur- 
face owners  where  there  is  Federal  coal 
underneath  the  land;  they  have  to  give 
their  consent  before  surface  mining  will 
occur. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  takes  care  of  the 
Federal  Government  when  it  owns  the 
mineral  rights,  but  I  have  reference 
to  the  opposite  situation  where  the  sur- 
face is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  mineral  rights  have  been 
retained  by  a  private  owner. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  did  not  deal  with  that 
problem.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Instance 
in  which  it  would  arise  or  be  affected. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  is  not  covered  by  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  why  would  not 
the  rights  of  a  surface  owner  be  pro- 
tected where  the  mineral  rights  were  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
were  owned  privately? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  problem  we  dealt 
with  was  the  sivuation  in  the  Instance 
where  private  interests  owned  the  sur- 
face but  the  Federal  Government  owned 
the  coal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  II  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  there  are  situations 
where  private  owners  own  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  coal,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
tection provided. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  that  case  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  regulate  how  to 
mine  coal,  whatever  the  ownership  is. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  like  to  direct  another  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

We  have  a  situation  down  in  West  Vir- 
ginia which  I  planned  to  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, this  week,  but,  of  course,  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  where  a 
number  of  people  own  their  own  homes 
on  land  where,  many,  many  years  ago 
the  coal  companies  or  land  companies 
had  bought  up  the  land. 

We  now  have  the  situation  where 
these  coal  companies  are  coming  in  and 
evicting  these  people  from  their  houses 
that  the  people  own  themselves,  and  in 
which  they  have  put  permanent  im- 
provements, and  so  forth,  and  they  are 
not  being  compensated  by  the  coal  com- 
pany that  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  says  "We 
are  going  to  throw  you  out  of  these  $8,000 
or  $10,000  homes  because  we  want  to 
take  the  coal  out  from  underneath  your 
home." 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  gentle- 
man or  his  committee  would  be  agreeable 


to  an  amendment  that  would  take  care 
of  the  rights  of  homeowners  on  land 
where  coal  is  discovered  now  and  where 
the  coal  company  wants  to  get  in  and 
mine. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  We  did 
have  some  testimony  and  controversy 
about  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
broad-form  deed,  but  a  decision  was 
made  by  the  conferees  last  year,  and  it 
was  not  changed  in  this  year's  bill,  that 
this  is  largely  a  matter  of  State  property 
law  and  State  constitutions.  There  was 
a  serious  question  about  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  into 
this  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  yield  further  for  a  ques- 
tion for  clarification,  if  I  understood 
what  you  said,  this  bill  does  not  deal  with 
the  situation  propounded  in  my  question, 
m.eaning  where  a  private  citizen  has  sold 
the  surface  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  has  retained  the  mineral  rights.  This 
bill  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  min- 
eral rights  of  that  private  citizen? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  a  bill  that  deals 
with  how  one  mines  coal  in  that  situa- 
tion and  every  other  situation,  but  we 
do  not  attempt  to  change  property  rights 
in  the  situation  the  gentleman  talks 
about  and  thus  the  mineral  rights  are 
not  affected. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  will  support  this  rule 
so  that  we  may  proceed  with  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  25  and  the  sub- 
sequent amendments  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  is  han- 
dling the  rule.  As  I  understand  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  described 
by  the  gentleman,  this  bill  will  be  read 
section  by  section  under  the  5-minute 
rule;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  wiU 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  The  rule  makes  it  very  clear, 
and  it  was  duly  requested  at  the  time 
that  the  various  Members  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  to  so  provide.  It  is 
provided,  and  it  will  be  read  section  by 
section. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  advice  of  the  gentleman.  I 
simply  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Moakley)  who  made  that  mo- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  allow 
this  bill  to  be  read  section  by  section. 

As  I  commented  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  very  unfortimate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
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Insular  Affairs  should  have  shut  off  and 
gagged  all  the  Members  from  testifying 
at  any  hearings  in  1975.  There  was  no 
opportunity  whatsoever  for  outside  wit- 
nesses to  testify  on  the  legislation  this 
year.  H.R.  25  comes  to  this  House  with 
91  new  Members  of  this  House  who  were 
not  here  last  year.  Over  20  percent  of  the 
membership  were  not  Members  of  the 
93d  Congress  which  debated  this  bill  last 
year.  I  believe  there  are  14  new  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  who  have  not  previously 
heard  testimony  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  American  Mining  Congress,  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  groups 
both  favoring  and  opposing  this  bill  have 
strenuously  protested  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs did  not  give  an  opportunity  for 
either  those  who  wanted  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  industry  or  those  who  wanted  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  strengthening  this 
bill  to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
present  their  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  reaUze  the  neces- 
sity for  moving  forward  on  this  legisla- 
tion, but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  1  day  could  not  be  set  aside — just  1 
day — for  those  Members  on  both  sides, 
and  Members  with  any  points  of  view 
different  from  the  committee,  to  give 
their  recommendations  or  up-to-date  in- 
formation concerning  what  the  situation 
is  with  respect  to  strip  mining. 

Let  me  point  out  just  one  little  ex- 
ample of  information  which  I  doubt  the 
committee  even  today  understands  is 
happening.  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
in  the  year  1974, 1  year  after  our  previous 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Interior 
Committee,  there  were  402  applications 
for  permits  for  strip  mining  within  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Of  those,  only 
four  were  denied — less  than  1  percent  of 
the  permits  applied  for. 

It  would  seem  to  me  incumbent  upon 
the  Interior  Committee  to  review  this 
process,  because  this  piece  of  legislation 
puts  primarj'  authority  on  the  States  to 
administer  the  law.  It  is  very  difficult  in 
a  State  such  as  West  Virginia  or  even 
in  Kentucky,  where  the  coal  industry's 
economic  and  political  pressures  are  so 
heavy,  to  get  a  strip  mining  law  that  is 
going  to  be  enforced  strictly  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  questionable 
ruling  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  it  was 
even  more  questionable  when  it  was  dis- 
covered the  administration  only  used  one 
of  its  2  days  for  its  own  testimony.  It 
could  have  been  easily  possible  for  that 
additional  day  to  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  other  witnesses  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  directed  this  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  Interior  Committee  plans 
to  bring  the  surface  mining  bill  to  the  floor 
after  hearing  only  Administration  witnesses. 
By  this  procedure,  only  those  Interested  In 
weakening  the  bill  are  being  heard. 

Representing  the  Congressional  District 
witli  the  largest  number  of  coal  miners,  and 
the  largest  tonnage  of  underground  mining 


in  the  United  States  {as  well  as  a  consider- 
able tonnage  of  strip  mining),  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  strip  mining 
now  and  in  the  future.  Considerable  data 
has  been  developed  since  I  testified  before 
your  Committee  in  1973,  plus  a  large  amount 
of  evidence  on  state  administration  of  the 
West  Virginia  law,  and  the  future  eflfects  of 
the  legislation  now  being  considered. 

I  respectfully  request  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  committee  prior  to  the 
mark-up  of  the  surface  mining  bill,  in  order 
to  insure  that  your  committee  receives  bal- 
anced testimony  from  those  who  favor 
strengthening  the  legislation  as  well  as  those 
who  favor  weakening  the  legislation.  Also,  I 
feel  that  the  committee  should  have  in  hand 
1975  data  on  the  meaning  and  effects  of  this 
legislation,  rather  than  relying  on  out-of- 
date  data. 

In  response,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee wrote  to  me  on  March  10  as 
follows : 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ken  :  As  you  know,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  reported 
the  Coal  Surface  Mining  legislation  to  the 
House. 

Early  this  session,  there  was  some  discus- 
sion concerning  this  matter  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Committee  or  its  Subcommittees  to  conduct 
further  hearings  before  taking  any  action. 
It  was  concluded  that  it  was  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  to  pursue  the  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  opportunity.  To  this 
end,  the  Committee  approved  a  resolution 
which  provided  that  the  bill  would  be  re- 
ported after  hearing  only  spokesmen  for  the 
Administration  on  the  questions  raised  by 
the  presidential  veto. 

While  I  do  not  know  what  the  final  out- 
come will  be  with  respect  to  this  matter,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  can  be 
passed  by  the  House  and  approved  in 
reasonably  comparable  form  by  the  Senate 
so  that  a  bill  can  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  near  future.  In  the  event  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  reach  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, we  may  have  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  again.  If  that  occurs,  you 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  this  issue  before  the  Committee 
takes  any  further  action. 

In  any  case,  I  expect  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  your  case  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  Floor. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  A.  Haley, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  like  to 
observe  that  I  fail  to  understand  what 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  had  to  fear  from  my  testimony. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
snelding. 

I  certainly  hope  that  while  the  gentle- 
man is  inserting  those  letters  into  the 
Record — and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
I  have  no  fear  and  I  would  have  loved  to 
have  him  there — the  gentleman  might 
also  insert  in  the  Record  the  vote  that 
was  taken  on  that  question. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  be- 


lieve the  record  vote  was  29  to  15,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly.  The  record 
vote  was  29  to  15,  I  believe,  on  the  legis- 
lation. But  nowhere  in  this  committee 
report,  which  is  about  225  pages  in 
length,  nowhere  is  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  wanted  to 
strengthen  this  legislation.  There  are 
majority  views,  there  are  minority  views, 
there  are  committee  views,  there  are 
views  of  those  who  support  or  want  to 
weaken  this  legislation;  but  nowhere  in 
this  report  has  the  opportunity  been 
given  to  include  the  opinions  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  strip  mining  or  those  who 
want  to  strengthen  H.R.  25. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  appears  to  be  very  critical  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  myself.  Does  the  gentleman 
also  know  that  this  resolution  reports  the 
bill  under  certain  conditions  and  holding 
hearings  was  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and,  of  course,  the  Chair  presided 
and  we  had  to  follow  those  instructions. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  make  that 
plain. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  elaboration  the 
gentleman  made.  I  did  not  mean  my  re- 
marks to  be  interpreted  as  any  reflection 
on  the  chairman.  This  is  an  action  of  the 
entire  committee.  The  committee  took 
what  I  have  termed  questionable  action 
and  I  must  say  that  privately  a  number 
of  members  have  told  me  they  regretted 
that  this  action  was  taken  to  deprive 
members  of  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  even 
though  there  were  hearings  held  on  this 
last  year,  we  do  have  a  number  of  new 
committee  members  and  no  committee 
hearings  were  held  this  year? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  1973,  2 
years  ago.  Those  were  the  last  hearings 
held  UD  until  the  time  the  committee  held 
only  1  day  of  hearings  this  year,  and 
only  the  administration  testified.  So  all 
the  new  members,  both  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  91  new  Members 
of  the  House,  had  no  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  before  it  was  rushed 
here  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Was  that  part  of  the 
reform  movement? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  interpret  the  reasons 
for  the  action.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  making  available 
this  time  so  that  we  may  read  this  bill 
section  by  section.  I  think  a  responsible 
development  of  the  legislative  process  is 
to  hear  the  legislation  in  the  committee, 
and  to  give  Members  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  testify.  Limit  the  Members, 
if  you  will,  to  5  or  10  minutes  in  the  com- 
mittee; but  at  least  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  that  commit- 
tee or  submit  documentary  material  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Would  not  also  the  rules 
apply  to  give  the  general  public  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard?  After  all,  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  are  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  be  affected  by  this 
legislation  or  any  other  legislation,  not, 
only  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  not  served  on  that  legislative 
committee  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
when  I  was  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  for  example,  we  always  gave 
the  general  public  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  for  or  against  the  legislation.  Now, 
has  that  been  changed? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right;  not  only 
members  of  the  public,  but  consumers 
and  others  who  are  affected  by  the  price 
'Of  coal,  people  in  the  areas  affected  by 
strip  mining,  all  these  people  should  have 
been  heard  by  the  committee  and  the 
committee  did  not  choose  to  follow  that 
policy. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  304. 
Normally,  I  support  open  rules  which 
make  in  order  legislative  consideration 
of  bills  which  have  been  subjected  to 
normal  and  orderly  committee  hearing 
procedure. 

H.R.  25,  the  so-called  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  was 
not  the  subject  of  legislative  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  during  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  citizens  of  Virginia, 
who  will  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
legislation,  wanted  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  so  they  could  save  their  jobs  and 
their  small  businesses.  I  think  they  could 
have  offered  a  number  of  changes  to  H.R. 
25  which  would  have  considerably  im- 
proved the  bill.  This  opportunity  was 
denied  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  reply  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1975.  to  my  request  to  allow  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia  to  testify  on  this  bill: 
CXXI— 423— Part  6 


Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  12,  1975. 
Hon.  William  C.  Wamfler, 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Colleague  :  I  have  your  letter  and  the 
enclosures  Indicating  that  certain  constitu- 
ents of  yours  would  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  the  surface  coal  mining 
legislation. 

At  the  February  3  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  a  reso- 
lution was  approved  which  indicated  that 
't  was  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  ade- 
quate hearings  had  been  conducted  on  this 
matter  in  recent  years  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee contemplates  consideration  of  the 
various  points  which  the  President  took  Into 
consideration  in  his  veto  of  the  legislation 
approved  by  the  Congress  last  year.  The 
Committee  concluded  that  no  further  public 
hearings  would  be  needed;  consequently, 
only  Administration  spokesmen  are  being 
asked  to  come  before  the  Committee.  We  ex- 
pect to  hold  meetings  on  February  18  and  20 
and  we  anticipate  final  action  on  the  measure 
no  later  than  February  27. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
and  I  hope  that  you  understand  that  the 
Committee  desires  to  get  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Haley, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
resolution.  Let  us  have  hearings  and  leg- 
islate on  the  basis  of  current  data  and 
testimony. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desire  to 
yield  further  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  274,  nays  36, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  121,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  51] 
YEAS— 274 


Adams 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BadiUo 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
BedeU 
Bell 
Bennett 


Bergland 

Blester 

Blanchard 

Blouin 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burs»ener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton.  Phillip 


Byron 
Carr 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  111. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cornell 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Danielson 
de  la  Garza 
Del  I  urns 
Derwlnski 
Dingell 
Downey 


Downing 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Emery 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Florio 

Flowers 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Glblx)ns 

Gilman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Grassley 

Green 

Gude 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

HiUis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Keys 


Ashbrook 
BevUl 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Casey 

Clawson.  Del 
Collins.  Tex. 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis 
Dickinson 
Gonzalez 
Guyer 


Krebs 
Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mink 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Patten 

Patterson.  Calif. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 
Randall 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Rlsenhoover 

NAYS— 36 

Hansen 

Jenrette 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Ketchum 

Latta 

McCollister 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

Patman 

Poage 

QuiUen 

Roberts 


Roe 

Rogers 

Roucalio 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Scbroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wi^^gins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Robinson 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Steiser,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Tex. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Madigan 


NOT  VOTING— 121 


Abdnor 

Abzus? 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Bafalis 

Barrett 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Biag?rt 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Bonker 


Bowen 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Carney 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Conable 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 


D'Amours 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dif^Ets 
Dr>dd 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edwards,  Ala. 
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Edwards.  Calif 

Kindness 

Pritchard 

Eiloerg 

Koch 

Railsback 

Esch 

Landrum 

Ran  gel 

Eshleman 

Lent 

Rhodes 

Evans,  Ind. 

Litton 

Rodlno 

Fenwick 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Plthlan 

Lott 

Runnels 

Flynt 

Lujan 

Santlnl 

Ford.  Mich. 

McClory 

Schneebell 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McKay 

Schulze 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Sebellus 

Fraser 

Mathls 

Smith.  Nebr 

Prey 

Meeds 

Snyder 

Fulton 

Metcalfe 

Spence 

Ginn 

Meyner 

Staggers 

Goldwater 

Mikva 

Stanton. 

Hammer- 

Mills 

J.  William 

schmldt 

Minish 

Steelman 

Harrington 

Moakley 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Harsha 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Hawkins 

Mottl 

Sullivan 

Hefner 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Helstoskl 

Neal 

Talcott 

Henderson 

Nix 

Thompson 

Horton 

O'Brien 

Waxman 

Howard 

OHara 

Wydler 

Hungate 

ONeiU 

Wylle 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Young.  Ga. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pevser 

Karth 

Pickle 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Lott. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Bafalls  with  Mr.  Mlnlsh. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mikva. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Glnn  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Utton  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Plthlan  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California  vrtth  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Neal. 
Mrs.  Meyner  with  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  25)  to  provide  for  the  cooper- 
ation between  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  States  with  respect  to  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall». 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  25,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the.  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Udall)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  3  yeais 
6  months  and  12  days  since  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee  of  the 
92d  Congress  opened  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  regulate  strip  mining.  Since 
that  day,  in  1971,  strip  mining  has  been 
an  almost  constant  topic  of  legislative 
activity  in  either  committee,  the  House, 
or  in  conference,  and  yet  we  are  still 
without  a  law. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  coal  has  sky- 
rocketed during  this  period — not  be- 
cause of  production  costs  or  inflation, 
but  because  the  price  of  oil  has  simply 
made  Btu's  more  valuable  and  more 
profitable — and  a  lot  of  land  has  been 
stripped  and  inadequately  reclaimed. 

As  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  25 
demonstrates,  the  need  for  a  sound  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law  has  increased,  not 
decreased,  and  the  proposition  of  inade- 
quately expanded  production  is  totally 
unacceptable. 

But  v.e  are  still  hearing  the  same  old 
cry  that  the  strip  mining  bill  is  too 
rigid — too  tilted  toward  environmental 
values.  To  the  contrary,  as  the  Members 
of  this  body  well  know,  H.R.  25  is,  with  a 
few  modifications,  the  same  bill  that  the 
House  and  Senate  passed,  but  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  last  December. 

Every  word,  sentence,  and  paragraph 
of  H.R.  25  is  the  result  of  careful  com- 
promise. With  the  passage  of  time,  it  is 
easy  for  the  bill's  critics  to  continue  to 
obfuscate  the  facts,  but  it  is  important 


to  put  the  issue  in  perspective  and  look 
back  to  the  major  compromises  that 
have  already  been  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion: 

First.  Environmentalists  and  many 
citizens  of  the  Appalachian  region  ar- 
gued forcefully  that  strip  mining  should 
be  banned — the  committee  chose,  in- 
stead, to  write  a  regulatory  bill. 

Second.  Environmentalists  maintain 
that  given  the  dismal  history  of  State 
regulation,  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  primary  regulatory  author- 
ity in  implementing  the  bill.  Indeed,  the 
House  passed  such  a  bill  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress— the  committee  chose,  instead,  to 
vest  primary  regulatory  authority  in  the 
States  with  Federal  backup. 

Third.  Environmentalists  maintained 
that  there  should  be  an  immediate  im- 
plementation of  all  environments^  per- 
formance standards  which  would  result 
in  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  new  starts — 
the  House  rejected  this  motion  and 
adopted  interim  standards  and  a  phase- 
in  of  the  new  program. 

Fourth.  Environmentalists  supported 
placing  the  agency  responsibility  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — the 
committee  chose  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  administration  and  industry,  and 
placed  that  responsibility  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Fifth.  The  envirormiental  performance 
standards  also  reflect  compromise: 

First.  The  approximate  original  con- 
tour concept  is  flexible  in  that  it  allows 
mining  whete  there  is  too  little  or  too 
much  overburden. 

Second.  There  are  appropriate  vari- 
ances to  the  regrading  standards  to 
allow  mountain-top  removal. 

Third.  Topsoil  must  be  replaced  un- 
less other  strata  are  more  suitable. 

Fourth.  Native  re  vegetation  must  be 
used  imless  introduced  species  are  just 
as  good,  et  cetera. 

But  having  obtained  these  compro- 
mises, the  administration  and  the  indus- 
try are  apparently  unsatisfied.  With  its 
insatiable  appetite  for  further  weaken- 
ing provisions,  the  administration  now 
comes  to  the  Congress  with  lists  of 
"critical"  amendments,  including  such 
allegedly  important  provisions  as — 

Giving  the  Secretary  authority  to  de- 
fine "ambiguous  terms" — authority 
which  he  has  anyway,  through  his  power 
to  issue  regulations,  and 

Weakening  of  a  citizen  suit  provision 
that  is  somehow  unacceptable  in  the  strip 
mining  bill,  although  a  substantively' 
identical  section  was  approved  by  the 
President  in  the  deepwater  ports  bill  the 
day  after  he  vetoed  the  strip  mining  bill. 

Of  the  other  eight  critical  amendments 
the  committee  accepted  one  and  adopted 
modifications  or  substitutes  which  ad- 
dressed the  underlying  concerns  re- 
flected by  three  others.  Specifically,  the 
committee — 

Dropped  the  special  unemployment 
provisions  of  the  act; 

Reduced  the  deep  mine  reclamation 
fee  from  25  to  10  cents  per  ton; 

Substituted  a  provision  giving  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  supervisory  author- 
ity over  the  construction  of  waste  im- 
poimdments  for  the  performance  stand- 
ard of  H.R.  25;  and 
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Modified  the  siltation  control  standard 
to  specify  that  the  best  "technology  cur- 
rently available"  should  be  used  to  re- 
duce siltation. 

Moreover,  the  committee — 

Accepted  the  administration's  proposal 
that  some  troublesome  language  in  the 
purposes  section  should  be  dropped  to 
avoid  overly  stringent  court  interpreta- 
tion; 

Accepted  the  administration  amend- 
ment to  avoid  any  possible  de  facto  mor- 
atorium on  new  starts; 

Approved  an  administration  amend- 
ment to  clarify  the  designation  of  lands 
tmsuitable  for  mining  mechanism;  and 

Adopted  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments that  the  administration  had  la- 
beled as  "Important  Changes." 

As  Members  of  this  body  also  know. 
H.R.  25  was  the  product  of  2  years  of 
extensive  debate.  Barely  2  months  had 
passed  from  the  last  conference  com- 
mittee meeting  when  the  committee  quite 
properly  voted  to  limit  full  committee 
markup  after  inviting  representatives  of 
the  administration  to  present  their  views. 

The  industry  has  been  particularly 
vocal  in  its  outrage  over  the  Interior 
Committee's  vote  to  proceed  to  markup 
without  taking  additional  testimony. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  has, 
in  fact,  called  for  the  return  of  H.R.  25 
to  committee  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings.  In  so  doing,  it  stated  that, 

We  seek  no  subtle  technical  delay. 

The  Mining  Congress'  assertion  will 
not  be  readily  accepted  by  those  of  us 
who  have  suffered  through  the  cynical 
strategy  of  delay  hatched  by  industry 
lobbyists  that  so  effectively  prevented  the 
93d  Congress  from  working  its  will  in  a 
timely  manner.  Through  parliamentary 
maneuver  and  interminable  amendment, 
the  President  had  the  opportimity  to 
pocket  veto  the  bill. 

In  the  93d  Congress  the  system  broke 
down  and  it  is  up  to  the  94th  Congress 
to  set  things  right. 

We  owe  no  apology  to  the  industry  or 
the  administration — their  views  are  well 
known,  their  amendments  have  been 
considered  and  some  have  been  adopted. 
No  doubt,  some  of  their  amendments 
will  be  adopted  in  these  proceedings. 

The  only  apology  due  will  be  due  to  the 
American  people  if  we  are  not  capable  of 
acting  quickly  and  decisively  on  this  bill. 

Thus  I  shall  not  take  time  to  rehash 
the  committee  position  on  the  major  is- 
sues presented  by  this  legislation,  I  have 
spoken  thoroughly  to  these  points  during 
debate  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  last  December. 

I  will  simply  urge  this  body  to  once 
again  exercise  its  wisdom  and  again  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Nation  this  badly 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  printing  of  the 
Interior  Committee  report  on  H.R.  25 
(Rept.  94-45)  several  paragraphs  with 
respect  to  citizen  participation  and  citi- 
zen suits  were  inadvertently  deleted  dur- 
ing the  printing  process.  The  paragraphs 
deleted  were  contained  in  last  year's  re- 
port imder  the  same  section,  and  even 
though  the  legislative  history  from  the 
last  Congress  is  incorporated  in  this 
year's  consideration  of  the  bill,  I  would 


like  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  corrected  sec- 
tion on  citizen  participation  for  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  25  (pages  83-84) : 
Citizen  Participation 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  national  coal 
surface  mining  regulation  program  will  de- 
pend, to  a  significant  extent,  on  the  role 
played  by  citizens  In  the  regulatory  process. 
The  State  or  Department  of  Interior  can 
employ  only  so  many  Inspectors,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Inspections  can  be  made  on 
a  regular  basis  and  only  a  limited  amount 
of  Information  can  be  required  In  a  permit 
or  bond  release  application  or  elicited  at  a 
hearing.  Moreover,  a  number  of  decisions  to 
be  made  by  the  regulatory  authority  in  the 
designation  and  variance  processes  under  the 
Act  are  contingent  on  the  outcome  of  land 
use  Issues  which  require  an  analysis  of  va- 
rious local  and  regional  considerations. 
While  citizen  participation  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  a  substitute  for  governmental  au- 
thority, citizen  involvement  in  all  phases  of 
the  regulatory  scheme  will  help  insure  that 
the  decisions  and  actions  of  the  regulatory 
authority  are  grounded  upon  complete  and 
full  information.  In  addition,  providing  citi- 
zen access  to  administrative  appellate  proce- 
dures and  the  courts  Is  a  practical  and  legit- 
imate method  of  assuring  the  regulatory 
authority's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  Thus  In  Imposing  several 
provisions  which  contemplate  active  citizen 
Involvement,  the  Committee  is  carrying  out 
its  conviction  that  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate citizens  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  regula- 
tory program  as  established  by  the  Act. 

H.R.  25's  major  citizen  participation  provi- 
sions are  as  follows : 

REGULATORY   PROGRAMS 

(a)  Regulations — 180  days  following  en- 
actment, the  Secretary  is  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  Act's  permanent  program 
after  holding  at  least  one  public  hearing. 
(Sec.  501) 

(b)  Approval  of  State  plan — Prior  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State  program, 
or  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  State's  resub- 
mitted program,  the  Secretary  mxist  hold  at 
least  one  public  hearing  in  the  State.  (Sec- 
tion 503) 

PERMIT    PROCESS 

(a)  Permit  Approval  or  Denial — Prior  to 
submitting  an  application  for  a  mining  per- 
mit, the  applicant  must  give  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  submit  such  application  through 
newspaper  advertisements  and  a  hearing  on 
the  application  shall  be  granted  upon  the 
filing  of  objections  to  the  application.  (Sec- 
tion 513) 

(b)  Exceptions  from  general  environmen- 
tal performance  standards — H.R.  25  provides 
for  exceptions  to  specific  environmental  per- 
formance standings  relating  to  spoil  place- 
ment, backflllng,  and  other  specific  stand- 
ards. Notice  and  a  public  bearing  are  required 
before  such  exceptions  may  be  granted.  (Sec- 
tion 55(c)) 

(c)  Bond  Release — After  notice  through 
newspaper  advertisement,  an  operator  may 
apply  for  a  full  or  partial  release  of  his  per- 
mit bond.  Upon  the  filing  of  objections  to 
such  release  by  any  person  with  a  valid  legal 
Interest,  the  regulatory  authority  must  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  matter.  (Section  519) 

ENFORCEMENT  > 

(a)  During  the  Interim  program,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  Implement  a  program 
of  Federal  inspections  to  enforce  the  Federal 
Interim  standards.  Upon  the  receipt  of  any 
information  which  may  be  furnished  by  any 
person,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  reasonable 
belief  that  the  Interim  standards  are  being 
violated,  the  Secretary  is  to  order  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  alleged  offending 
operation.  The  person  who  provides  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  Information  is  to  be  notified 
as  to  the  time  of  the  inspection  and  may  ac- 


company the  inspector  during  the  inspection. 
(Section  502(f)) 

(b)  A  provision  similar  to  that  described 
immediately  above  is  operative  after  the  in- 
cerim  period.    (Section  521) 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  concern 
of  some  that  a  relatively  open  administra- 
tive and  judicial  procedure  will  allow  the 
participation  of  Individuals  with  little  or  no 
real  interest  in  the  issues  Involved  in  such 
proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  limiting 
access  to  those  who  have  purely  economic, 
or  proprietary  interests  would  certainly  frus- 
trate the  Committee's  desire  that  surface 
coal  mining  and  regulatory  processes  be  re- 
sponsive to  local  citizens  and  other  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  who  have  a  legitimate 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  these  governmental 
actions.  The  history  of  coal  surface  mining 
is  replete  with  examples  of  significant  en- 
vironmental and  social  costs  being  borne  by 
those  who  neither  profited  from  the  mining 
activities  nor  had  full  access  to  the  Institu- 
tions of  government  to  correct  this  unfair 
distribution  of  the  impact  of  such  mining. 

The  Committee  bill  adopts  a  broad  test 
of  standing  to  participate  In  such  critical 
decisions  as  the  Issuance  of  a  permit,  desig- 
nation of  areas  unsuitable  for  surface  coal 
mining  and  bond  release.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  Committee  that  the  phrases  "any  person 
with  a  valid  legal  Interest"  or  "any  person 
having  a  right  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  "shall  be  construed  to  be  cotermi- 
nous with  the  broadest  standing  require- 
ments enunciated  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Committee  is  of  the  belief 
that  the  Implementation  of  these  principles 
shall  suffice  to  protect  the  administrative 
processes  of  the  Act  from  possible  abuse  by 
individuals  whose  interest  in  the  questions  at 
Issue  do  not  justify  granting  them  the  right 
to  Invoke  the  Act's  procedures. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  bring  an 
action  against  any  person,  including  the 
appropriate  regulatory  authority,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  as  well  as  actions  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  failure  of  any 
operator  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  some  that  the  citizen  suit 
provision  will  encourage  the  commencement 
of  frivolous  suits  brought  by  those  who  op- 
pose all  strip  mining.  Obviously,  judges  are 
quite  capable  of  dismissing  frivolous  suits 
early  in  the  proceedings  and  ftirther  protec- 
tion is  available  as  the  judge  may  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security 
If  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  Is  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  able  Members  of  this  legis- 
lative body  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  ( Mrs.  Mink  » ,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  With  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  I  have  had  the 
responsibility  over  the  last  2  years  of 
developing  surface  mining  legislation.  It 
has  been  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  me  to  have  this  associa- 
tion, and  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mrs.  Mink). 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  this  legislation. 
It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  have 
been  serving,  also,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  as 
the  gentleman  has  noted. 
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Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  House  has  labored 
for  many  years  to  perfect  the  Surface 
Milling  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975.  I  believe  we  have  finally  succeeded 
despite  many  delay?  in  hammering  out 
a  piece  of  legislation  whose  passage 
would  be  a  real  credit  to  this  Congress. 

Before  proceeding  to  consideration  of 
this  bill,  it  might  be  well  to  recapitulate 
the  long  and  tortuous  legislative  course 
it  has  followed.  Surface  mining  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  Congress  for 
many  years.  The  first  hearings  were  held 
in  the  90th  Congress.  No  bills  were  re- 
ported during  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses. The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6482 1  in  October  1972. 
but  the  92d  Congress  adjourned  before 
the  Senate  had  completed  consideration 
of  the  House  bill  or  of  its  own  bill.  S. 
630. 

In  the  93d  Congress,  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  de- 
voted a  majoy  portion  of  its  attention  to 
a  large  number  of  surface  mining  bills. 
There  were  6  days  of  hearings  in  1973, 
and  on  May  14.  1974,  the  committee  re- 
ported out  H.R.  11500.  Floor  debate  be- 
gan on  the  companion  bill — passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  9,  1973 — and  con- 
tinued for  6  days  prior  to  passage  on 
July  24,  1974.  A  protracted  series  of  18 
conference  meetings  resulted  in  eventual 
agreement  on  December  3.  1974. 

The  House  then  failed  to  pass  the  con- 
ference report  under  suspension.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1974,  the  bill  passed  the 
House  on  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing suit  on  December  16.  After  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  President  Ford 
"pocket-vetoed"  the  bill  on  December  30, 
1974,  citing  various  adverse  economic 
impacts  which  he  judged  the  bill  would 
cause. 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  94th 
Congress,  the  President  submitted  a  list 
of  some  eight  "critical"  and  19  non- 
critical  amendments  which  he  cited  as 
necessary  for  improvement  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  25  had  been  submitted  in  nearly 
identical  form  to  the  bill  he  had  vetoed. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, believing  that  in  light  of  exten- 
sive consideration  which  had  been  given 
to  S.  425  in  the  last  Congress,  needless 
delay  would  result  from  following  the 
normal  routine  of  subcommittee  referral, 
hearings  and  full  committee  markup  in 
addition  to  subcommittee  markup  ses- 
sions, adopted  a  resolution  dispensing 
with  formal  hearings  and  subcommittee 
consideration.  Instead,  the  committee  re- 
ceived benefit  of  a  presentation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, who  had  been  invited  to  submit 
their  recommendations  and  amend- 
ments. Also  invited  to  appear  before  the 
committee  were  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Secretai-y  of  Commerce.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Emironmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  However,  none  of  the.se  of- 
ficials chose  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Three  days  of  markup  sessions  were 
held  following  these  presentations,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  committee 


voted  29  to  11  to  report  H.R.  25  to  the 
House  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  25,  contrary  to 
claims  made  by  the  President  and  oth- 
ers, is  not  a  bill  which  will  throttle  the 
coal  industry.  It  has  been  carefully,  even 
painfully,  designed  to  prevent  any  undue 
slowing  down  of  coal  production.  The 
estimates  of  coal  production  losses  which 
have  been  bandied  about — and  no  doubt 
will  be  repeated  on  the  floor  today — 
have  little  substance.  Although  Mr. 
Zarb,  during  his  appearance  before  the 
committee,  was  questioned  closely  about 
the  methodology  which  was  employed 
in  deriving  the  figures  which  had  been 
quoted  by  the  President,  he  was  unable 
to  produce  any  reliable  basis  for  those 
estimates.  All  we  have  to  go  by  is  wildly 
fluctuating  guesses  as  to  how  many  op- 
erations might  be  affected  adversely  by 
a  given  provision  of  the  bill.  There  is 
absolutely  no  hard  evidence  behind 
these  conjectures. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  has 
conjured  up  the  specter  of  hundreds  of 
citizen  suits  tying  up  thousands  of  coal 
mining  operations.  Where  is  the  in- 
dication of  this  happening?  There  is 
none.  In  Ohio,  which  has  citizen  suit 
provisions  comparable  to  those  in  the 
bill,  there  has  been  no  rush  to  the  courts. 
Similarly,  the  bill's  performance  stand- 
ards for  steep  slopes  are  said  to  be  pro- 
hibitive— they  would  ban  mining  on 
slopes  over  20  degrees.  In  fact,  there  are 
strip  mine  operators  in  West  Virginia 
and  in  Pennsylvania  right  now  who  are 
keeping  their  spoil  on  the  bench,  are 
covering  their  highwsdls  and  are  com- 
plying with  other  important  provisions 
of  these  standards.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  strip  mine  operators, 
with  proper  planning  and  foresight,  can 
comply  with  these  requirements  and  in 
many  cases  reduce  their  costs  into  the 
bargain. 

Far  from  putting  a  crimp  In  coal  pro- 
duction, this  bill  will  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry by  removing  the  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty and  conflict  which  has  prevented 
its  progress  toward  the  President's  goal 
of  doubling  production  by  1980.  H.R.  25 
will  establish  the  ground  rules  for  rapid 
and  orderly  development  of  our  vast  coal 
resources.  It  will  assure  that  coal  costs 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  coal-producing  regions  will  be 
equitably  distributed  among  those  who 
beneflt  most  directly  from  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  coal:  All  this,  we  must 
all  agree,  is  only  just. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  indus- 
try today  can  bear  its  fair  share  of  those 
costs.  The  profits  of  the  coal  industry 
have  skyrocketed  in  the  past  few  months, 
with  no  apparent  relationship  to  the 
far  slower  increase  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion. A  recent  study  was  issued  by  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  and 
is  quoted  on  pages  71  and  72  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  depicts  graphically  how 
coal  profits  have  broken  free  of  the  usual 
supply-demand  factors  and  have  soared 
into  the  strati-sphere  imder  the  impetus 
of  monopolistic  forces.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  credible  for  the  coal  industry  to 
claim  that  reclamation  costs  will  be  in- 
supportable. 


Neither  is  there  any  justification  for 
the  passing  along  of  these  reclamation 
costs,  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
around  85  cents  per  ton  at  most  to  the 
utilities  and  the  users  of  electricity.  Coal 
profits  can  and  should  absorb  such  costs 
as  a  normal  part  of  production.  If  other 
States  will  follow  the  recent  example 
of  West  Virginia,  whose  legislature  has 
just  enacted  a  law  requiring  public  hear- 
ings and  full  disclosure  of  all  the  rele- 
vant facts,  perhaps  we  shall  see  an  end 
to  the  unconscionable  passthrough  of 
exorbitant  coal  prices  by  means  of  the 
automatic  fuel  adjustment  clauses.  It  is 
this  automatic  passthrough  allowed  by 
State  law,  which  has  encouraged  the 
rapid  escalation  of  electricity  rates  across 
the  country,  and  contributed  to  the  un- 
precedented rise  in  coal  profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  25  contains  strong 
provisions  for  Federal  enforcement,  en- 
vironmental protection,  citizen  suits,  and 
public  access  to  information  concerning 
surface  mine  operations.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  despite  the  vicissitudes, 
these  vitally  important  provisions  have 
been  retained  almost  in  their  entirety. 
These  aspects  of  the  bill  are  important, 
because  the  past  record  of  State  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  has  been 
lamentably  deflcient  in  enforcement,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  citizen  par- 
ticipation. This  bill  will  open  up  the 
process  of  decisionmaking  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  those  whose  lives  and  properties 
will  be  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
coal  operations,  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  monitor  and  if  necessary,  chal- 
lenge the  adequacy  of  regulation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  will  assure 
ample  opportimity  to  every  State  to  es- 
tablish its  own  regulatory  system,  so 
long  as  the  minimum  Federal  perform- 
ance standards  are  enforced.  The  bill 
sets  up  a  uniform  and  equitable  proce- 
dure for  the  extraction  of  coal  now  so 
essential  to  the  security  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  In  so  doing,  the 
bill  would  prevent  the  imposition  of  un- 
conscionable costs  upon  individuals  and 
upon  regions  who  historically  have  been 
the  victims  of  strip  mining.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Chairman  we  have  achieved  this 
objective. 

Allow  me  to  review  very  briefly  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Interior  Committee,  incorporat- 
ing four  of  the  President's  eight  critical 
changes  along  with  several  others  which 
he  deemed  less  essential : 

First.  Implementation:  H.R.  25  allows 
the  States  18  months  within  which  to 
submit  regulatory  programs  for  approval 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  Interior.  During  the 
interim  period,  all  coal  surface  mines 
would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  a 
special  program.  Interim  environmental 
standards  would  relate  primarily  to  spoil 
placement,  approximate  original  contour 
and  hydrology.  Except  for  operators  who 
have  failed  to  receive  a  decision  on  their 
application  for  a  permit  due  to  admin- 
istrative delay,  all  operators  must  ob- 
tain a  permit  in  full  compliance  with  the 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  with- 
in 40  months  after  enactment  of  the 
act. 

Most  important,  the  Secretary  is  given 
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full  inspection  and  enforcement  powers 
during  the  interim  period,  pending  the 
approval  of  State  promulgation  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Second.  Variances :  The  bill  provisions 
allowing  mountaintop  removal  opera- 
tions with  specific  reshaping  and  internal 
drainage  requirement  and  imposing 
qualifications  concerning  tlie  industrial, 
commercial,  residential,  or  public  facility 
developments  for  the  postmining  land 
use.  Offsite  spoil  placement  with  strong 
stabilization  requirements  has  been  al- 
lowed. Also,  recognizing  that  wherever 
there  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  spoil 
to  return  the  site  to  its  approximate  orig- 
inal contour,  some  alternative  spoil 
placement  provisions  are  allowed,  but 
the  mined  area  must  be  blended  into  the 
surrounding  terrain,  and  conform  to  the 
drainage  pattern. 

Third.  Enforcement:  H.R.  25  makes 
available  to  the  Secretary  the  full  range 
of  sanctions  against  operators  who  are  in 
violation  of  interim  environmental 
standards,  providing  the  kind  of  tough 
no-nonsense  enforcement  of  the  mini- 
mum Federal  standards  which  citizens 
can  and  should  expect  from  the  Federal 
Grovemment  in  implementing  this  act. 

Fourth.  Designation  of  areas  unsuita- 
ble for  coal  surface  mining:  Certain 
areas  are  inherently  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining.  Among  these  areas,  the 
bill  listed  the  national  park  system,  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
and  the  national  forests,  and  alluvial 
valley  floors.  Only  where  the  regulatory 
authority  finds  that  an  alluvial  valley 
floor  is  significant  for  present  or  poten- 
tial farming  or  ranching  operations  due 
to  its  subirrigation  effect,  would  such  a 
ban  apply. 

States  would  establish  a  process  for 
designating  other  areas  as  unsuitable 
for  coal  surface  mining  by  responding 
to  petition  in  making  a  review  of  specific 
areas.  Such  designations  would  be  man- 
datory wherever  reclamation  pursuant  to 
the  act  is  not  feasible.  Thus  the  regula- 
tory authority  would  be  given  considera- 
ble latitude  in  determining  unsuitability. 

Fifth.  Noncoal  mining  unsuitability 
designation:  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  review  Federal  areas  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  any  State  or 
upon  petition  of  a  citizen  presenting  al- 
legations of  fact.  He  could  designate  an 
area  imsuitable  for  noncoal  mining 
where  the  land  use  is  predominantly  ur- 
ban or  suburban  in  nature  and  where 
possible  damage  would  result  to  im- 
portant historic  or  environmental  values. 

Sixth.  Special  bituminous  coal  mines: 
We  freely  acknowledge  that  some  of  the 
act's  environmental  standards  might  be 
impossible  to  enforce  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  open  pit  configuration,  with- 
out closing  the  mine. 

H.R.  25  includes  a  provision  requiring 
that  these  "special  bituminous  coal 
mines"  would  not  be  exempt  but  would 
be  subject  to  variation  from  the  spoil 
handling,  regrading  and  drainage  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  at  the  Secretary's 
discretion. 

Such  mines  are  defined  so  as  to  limit 
eligibility.  The  special  environmental 
controls  which  the  Secretary  would  be 


authorized  to  impose  for  such  mines 
would  apply  only  to  existing  mine  pits 
which  have  been  producing  coal  in  com- 
mercial quantities  since  January  1,  1972. 

Seventh.  Anthracite  coal  mines:  In  a 
comparable  case  of  considering  special 
geological  and  operating  conditions,  the 
bill  contains  an  exemption  for  anthracite 
coal  mines.  State  regulation  for  anthra- 
cite mines  are  allowable  in  lieu  of  the 
act's  interim  performance  standards, 
permanent  performance  standards,  and 
bond  limits  and  liabilities.  However,  all 
other  provisions  of  the  act  would  apply. 

It  is  imderstood  that  the  exemption 
will  apply  effectively  only  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  unique  problems  relating  to 
the  environmental  protection  provisions 
of  the  act  have  been  documented.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  understood  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  en- 
force special  regulations  and  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act  should  the  State  fail 
to  do  so.  The  requirement  upon  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  biennially  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
regulatory  program,  beginning  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  was  incorporated  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  the  act  will  not 
be  circumvented. 

Eighth.  Alaska  study:  Coal  surface 
mining  in  Alaska  has  been  viewed  as  an- 
other peculiar  regional  situation  justify- 
ing special  treatment  in  the  House  bill. 
The  Secretary  of  Interior,  in  concert  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  would 
conduct  a  study  to  result  in  proposed  reg- 
ulations appropriate  to  the  physicial  and 
climatic  conditions  in  which  surface 
mines  in  Alaska  operate.  During  the 
study,  provisions  of  the  act  would  not 
apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident,  as  in  the 
instance  of  exemptions  applying  to 
Alaska  mines,  to  special  bituminous  coal 
mines,  and  to  anthracite  coal  mines,  that 
the  committee  has  striven  to  achieve 
language  in  the  bill  which  will  place  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Secretary  to  insure 
enviromnental  protection  in  special  situ- 
ations where  the  arbitrary  shutting  down 
of  long-established  surface  coal  mines 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  significant 
coal  production  and  miners'  jobs.  I  draw 
attention  to  these  cases  to  emphasize  the 
care  taken  in  formulating  this  bill,  that 
the  National's  coal  needs  would  not  be 
jeopardized  thereby. 

Ninth.  Indian  lands:  In  the  matter  of 
Indian  lands,  the  bill  calls  for  a  study  of 
regulating  surface  coal  mining  on  Indian 
lands.  The  Secretary  would  enforce  pro- 
visions at  least  as  stringent  as  those  of 
the  envirorunental  protection  standards 
of  the  act,  according  to  the  same  time 
frame  as  that  applying  to  the  States, 
with  all  operations  on  Indan  lands  in  full 
compUance  within  30  months  of  enact- 
ment. 

Tenth.  Mining  and  mineral  resource  re- 
search institutes:  Of  great  significance 
in  the  matter  of  improving  the  quality  of 
mining  technology  and  manpower.  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  the  adoption  of  title  m. 
a  provision  which  would  establish  State 
mining  and  minerals  resources  research 
institutes.  The  bill  calls  for  a  two-tier 
funding  system,  and  schools  of  mines  are 


to  be  included  in  the  categories  of  in- 
stitutions which  would  be  eligible  for 
funding  as  institutes. 

In  the  approved  version,  each  partici- 
pating State  will  receive  $200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  $400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  5  years,  as  in  the  House 
bill.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
expend  $15  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
that  sum  to  be  increased  by  $2  million 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  6  years 
to  be  used  for  specific  mineral  and  dem- 
onstration projects  and  industrywide 
application  and  other  projects  carried 
out  by  the  institutes. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  program  is 
the  training  of  mineral  engineers  and 
scientists.  Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the 
administi-ation,  there  is  no  comparable 
training  program  at  the  Federal  level. 
Some  35  States  are  estimated  to  be  in  line 
for  qualification  under  this  title. 

Eleventh.  Abandoned  mines  reclama- 
tion programs:  The  committee,  cog- 
nizant of  the  enormous  environmental 
and  social  damage  left  by  past  surface 
and  underground  coal  mining,  provided 
progi'ams  for  the  reclamation  of  previous 
ly  mined  lands,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Funded  by  a  fee  of  35 
cents  per  ton  for  surface  mined  coal  and 
10  cents  per  ton  for  imderground  mined 
coal  or  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
coal  at  the  mine — whichever  is  lesser — 
50  percent  of  the  revenues  derived  in 
any  one  State  or  Indian  reservation  are 
to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  that  State  or  Indian  reserva- 
tion for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  title. 
This  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  place 
the  responsibility  for  funding  a  long- 
overdue  program  where  it  belongs — on 
the  shouldlers  of  the  coal  industry.  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  with  the  astro- 
nomical rise  in  coal  prices  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  few  months,  that  should 
prove  to  be  no  great  burden.  Pass- 
through  costs  to  users  of  electricity  will 
be  minimal.  Without  such  long-range 
funding,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
truly  effective  reclamation  program  can 
be  launched. 

Twelfth.  Unemployment  compensation: 
In  order  to  cushion  any  regional  or  com- 
miuiity  impacts  in  high  density  mining 
areas  such  as  rural  Appalachla.  the  bill 
originally  contained  provisions  allowing 
extended  unemployment  assistance  and 
relief  for  individuals  who  lost  their  jobs 
through  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  act.  Due  to  objections  from  the 
President  concerning  the  possible  infla- 
tionary effects  of  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee deleted  this  provision. 

Thirteen.  Surface  owner  protection: 
Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peculiar  legal 
ramifications  of  coal  deposits  where 
title  has  been  retained  by  the  United 
States  and  the  surface  rights  were 
held  privately  was  nearly  the  undoing  of 
the  conference  committee  in  the  93d 
Congress.  A  great  deal  of  this  coal  must 
be  extracted  by  surface  mining  methods. 
The  consequent  disruption  and  discloca- 
tion of  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
Western  States  pose  complex  questions 
of  equity  and  social  justice.  Coal  belong- 
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tng  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  locked  up,  nor  should  those 
owning  the  surface  above  that  coal  reap 
outrageous  profits  for  giving  their  con- 
sent to  surface  mine  the  coal,  nor  should 
the  surface  owner  be  deprived  of  a  com- 
pensation truly  commensurate  with  his 
losses,  in  exchange  for  his  consent. 

The  surface  owner's  consent  has  been 
legitimized,  but  in  so  doing,  the  bill  de- 
limits those  qualifying  as  surface  owners 
in  terms  of  residence,  income  and  means 
of  livelihood,  so  as  to  extend  protection 
to  ranchers  and  farmers,  and  exclude 
the  speculatory.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  qualified  surface  owner  to  give  his 
consent — without  which  the  Secretary 
may  not  lease  the  coal  imder  his  land — 
a  generous  formula  for  compensation 
was  devised.  It  is  based  on  fair  market 
value  of  the  surface,  costs  of  disloca- 
tions, loss  of  income,  damages,  and  an 
additional  bonus  of  not  more  than  $100 
per  acre. 

The  Secretary,  who  alone  may  negoti- 
ate with  the  surface  owner  for  his  con- 
sent, is  made  subject  to  a  moratorium 
on  the  leasing  of  any  split-fee  Federal 
coal,  extending  from  date  of  enactment 
until  February  1,  1976.  This  is  to  aUow 
Congress  a  period  of  time  in  which  to 
reconsider  and  if  advisable,  modify  these 
provisions.  The  Secretary  is  to  report 
back  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  2  years 
following  enactment,  as  to  acreage  and 
other  factors  affecting  these  provisions, 
and  give  his  views  concerning  the  impact 
of  availability  of  Federal  coal  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  fair  market  value. 

A  penalty  clause  is  incorporated  to 
discourage  any  side  deals  between  the 
surface  owner  and  the  operator  attempt- 
ing to  circumvent  the  statutory  limita- 
tion on  compensation  to  the  surface  own- 
er. Section  716  also  imposes  upon  the 
Secretary  the  requirement  that  he  shall 
"in  his  discretion  by  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable"  refrain  from  leasing 
Federal  coal  underlying  lands  held  by 
surface  owners,  as  defined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  task  of  arriving  at 
a  compromise  on  the  protection  of  the 
surface  owner  is  indicative  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ference committee  before  it  faced  in 
striking  a  proper  balance.  The  bUl  rec- 
ognizes our  national  interest  in  surface 
mining  Federal  coal;  it  recognizes  the 
just  demand  of  the  rancher  and  the 
farmer  for  protection  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  food-producing  land;  it  also  rec- 
ognizes, through  the  mandatory  competi- 
tive bidding  procedure,  the  right  of  the 
pubhc  to  be  adequately  compensated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  sound  legislation,  a  balance  of 
the  economic,  social,  industrial,  environ- 
mental, and  national  security  factors 
which  have  been  brought  to  bear  during 
the  past  years  when  Congress  has  ac- 
tively considered  this  legislation.  This 
is  an  eminently  fair  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  H.R.  25, 
for  I  believe  it  will  accomplish  what  all 
of  us  ardently  desire— the  extraction  of 
coal  without  the  subjugation  of  people 
whose  environment  is  unavoidably  dis- 
rupted. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  support  this  legislation,  I  do  so  with 
reservation.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it 
could  be  considerably  improved.  I  hope 
the  House  will  adopt  a  number  of  the 
amendments  now  pending  at  the  desk. 

The  President  sent  us  a  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  outlining  spe- 
cific objections  to  H.R.  25. 1  listed  8  con- 
structive changes  and  19  important 
changes  to  make  the  bill  acceptable  in 
view  of  our  current  energy  shV)rtage.  I 
hope  we  can  concentrate  on  the  adoption 
of  most  of  those  changes. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  a  bill  that 
will  stop  or  hinder  the  production  of 
coal,  this  Nati'on's  most  abundant  nat- 
ural resource.  Many  are  of  the  view  that 
this  bill,  as  reported,  will  do  just  that.  I 
do  have  specific  objections  which  I  hope 
can  be  cured  through  amendment. 

First,  I  do  not  feel  the  reclamation 
fee  of  35  cents  per  ton  on  stripped  coal 
and  10  cents  per  tdn  on  deep  mined  ctoal 
is  fair.  I  believe  this  fee  is  much  too 
high  and  will  raise  far  more  revenues 
than  are  needed  to  reclaim  abandoned 
lands.  I  would  like  to  see  the  fee  dropped 
to  15  cents  on  strip  mined  coal.  I  believe 
this  amendment  will  be  su£Q.cient  to  re- 
claim only  abandoned  stripped  lands. 

The  reason  for  the  higher  fee,  the 
committee  th'ought  it  wise  to  bring  in 
sufficient  moneys  to  pay  for  socio- 
economic benefits.  This  included  con- 
struction of  highways,  schools,  public 
facilities,  and  even  housing  rehabilita- 
tion for  afifected  miners.  Now  I  ask  you, 
why  are  we  meddling  in  areas  totally  un- 
related to  the  mining  of  coal. 

These  higher  fees  as  suggested  in  the 
committee  bill  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  As  a  result  the  users  of  elec- 
tricity in  your  State  will  be  paying  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  public 
facilities  in  a  State  like  Montana  where 
we  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  ob- 
tain our  coal.  This  should  not  be,  it  is 
n'ot  the  case  now  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  establish  the  precedent  here.  Let 
us  lower  the  reclamation  fee  to  15  cents 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  very  much 
concerned  that  the  citizens  suits  section 
of  H.R.  25  creates  the  possibility  of 
damaging  individual  rights  where  such  a 
result  is  not  needed  to  properly  enforce 
the  bill.  As  reported,  H.R.  25  permits  citi- 
zen suits  against  mine  operators  even 
though  the  operator  is  in  full  compliance 
with  a  permit  issued  by  the  regulatory 
authority  pursuant  to  the  act.  The  result 
is  liability  without  fault. 

Such  a  result  is  not  necessary.  The 
act  can  be  fully  enforced  through  actions 
against  the  regulatory  authority.  The 
defense  of  sovereign  immimity  is  not  per- 
mitted the  regulatory  authority  in 
these  actions.  Thus,  a  citizen  who  feels 
the  act  is  being  violated  even  though  the 
mine  operator  is  in  compliance  with  his 
permit,  must  charge  the  regulatory  agen- 
cy for  an  improperly  issued  permit.  The 
liability  springs  from  the  fault. 

The  language  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration eliminates  the  potential  for 
liability  without  fault.  It  does  not  shield 
the  mine  operator  from  actions  properly 
arising  from  a  violation  of  his  permit. 
It  allows  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 


the  act  without  disruption  of  the  limita- 
tions on  personal  liability.  I  hope  the 
language  is  adopted  on  the  floor. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  changes 
I  believe  are  necessary  to  make  this  a 
workable  piece  of  legislation.  If  the 
amendments  now  pending  at  the  desk  on 
citizen  suits  and  changing  the  reclama- 
tion fee  are  adopted,  we  will  have  a  much 
better  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider them  fairly  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  negotiation  and  understanding.  I  do 
not  want  to  believe,  as  rumor  may  have 
it,  that  the  decisions  on  whether  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  amendments  have  already 
been  made  prior  to  their  debate  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  wish  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RuTPE),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  will  have  control  of 
the  time  and  will  be  the  leadoff  spokes- 
man for  this  side. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  yielding. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  take  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  speak  on  the  bill  but  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  announce 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  that  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.),  has  just 
become  the  father  of  a  baby  boy.  I  know 
our  colleagues  will  want  to  join  in  con- 
gratulating him  and  his  wife,  Susan. 
Incidentally,  his  wife  Susan  and  the  baby 
are  both  doing  well. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  it.  A  number 
of  areas  need  perfecting,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  amending  process. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  I  was 
called  upon  to  visit  the  disaster  area  in 
Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.  This  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  me  as  it  was  clear  to 
me  that  the  disaster  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  inadequate  State  regulation  over 
the  coal  mining  operations  in  that  area. 
It  resulted  in  a  number  of  lives  lost  and 
in  my  view  it  was  truly  an  unf orgiveable 
situation. 

This  legislation  will  establish  very 
strong  environmental  standards.  As  I 
have  stated  in  the  past  and  as  my  col- 
leagues have  stated  today,  the  basic 
criteria  is  that  we  must  insist  on  the 
full  and  complete  reclamation  of  mined 
lands.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  prevent 
the  mining  of  those  lands  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  be  reclaimed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that 
lands  be  returned  to  the  approximate 
original  contour  and  requires  they  be 
covered  by  vegetation.  The  land  must 
come  as  close  to  resembling  its  premlning 
appearance  as  possible.  It  Is  Important  to 
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point  out  that  this  requirement  is  not 
intended  to  require  restoration  of  mined 
lands  to  their  original  elevation,  but  to  a 
similar  configuration. 

In  all  candor,  I  regret  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  at  all.  Had 
the  States  moved  forward  and  adopted 
their  own  surface  mining  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  have  had 
to  involve  itself  in  this  legislative  effort. 

Even  so,  the  States  under  this  legisla- 
tion still  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  plan — one  that,  they  can  live 
with.  The  Federal  Government  will  only 
intervene  when  the  basic  minimum 
standards  of  this  legislation  are  not 
adhered  to. 

Essentially,  it  is  directed  toward  pro- 
tecting against  landscape  devastation  by 
an  irresponsible  operator. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
(Mr.  RtrppE)  on  his  leadership  in  provid- 
ing a  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  re- 
search, training,  and  skill  development 
programs  in  the  mining  industry. 

It  is  generally  imderstood  that  the 
basic  reasoning  behind  this  legislation  at 
this  time  is  to  have  these  surface  mining 
standards  established  in  advance  of  the 
upcoming  accelerated  effort  that  is  going 
to  be  required  in  order  to  permit  coal 
production  to  give  us  the  badly  needed 
alternative  energy  source. 

The  expanded  use  of  coal  is  a  key  im- 
mediate energy  source  needed  to  avoid 
the  problems  of  the  threatened  oil  em- 
bargo and  to  move  us  toward  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  feel  strongly  needs  amending  is  the  35- 
cent-per-ton  reclajnation  fee.  Based  on 
very  careful  research,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  fair  fee  structure  would  be  a  10- 
or  15-cent-per-ton  fee. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  in- 
creasing costs  of  energy.  Some  estimates 
are  that  passage  of  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  might  increase  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity In  those  areas  utilizing  coal  by  as 
much  as  15  percent. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  making  a  strong 
plea  to  all  Members  to  seek  a  ways  and 
means  through  the  amending  process 
where  we  can  pare  down  any  possible 
increase  to  the  consumer.  If  we  reduce 
the  35-cent-per-ton  fee  to  10  cents  per 
ton,  it  would  have  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  As  I  have  said,  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  which  we  can  per- 
fect by  way  of  amendments  but  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  bill  is  sound  and 
equitable.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  25  and  I  wish  to  compliment  all 
those  on  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee who  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  today,  it  is 
essentially  good  legislation  and  on  bal- 
ance, I  strongly  support  it. 

I  might  say  at  the  present  time  the 
bill  the  House  has  before  it  wajs  essen- 
tially the  conference  report  of  the  93d 
Congress.  There  have  been  some  changes 


over  last  year's  version  but  the  bill  re- 
mains essentially  a  strong  compromise 
that  will  alter  mining  practices  in  the 
Eastern  mountains  where  decades  of 
abuse  have  left  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  useless  and  will  protect  the 
West,  but  it  will  not  stop  the  spread  of 
responsible  coal  mining  in  either  of  these 
two  settings. 

There  are  some  who  would  wish  to  stop 
strip  mining  altogether  but  the  fact  is 
that  this  country  cannot  afford  to  take 
that  course  of  action.  I  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  it  would  be  a  question  of 
suicide  in  terms  of  pressure  on  our  energy 
resources,  but  certainly  it  would  be  de- 
bilitating to  say  the  least  to  take  that 
course  of  action.  Others  would  have  us 
do  little  to  alter  the  current  practices  of 
mining  on  moimtain  sides  and  even  less 
to  assure  that  surface  mining  will  not 
harm  our  Western  States.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  either  personally  or  by  way  of 
photographs  the  devastation  which  has 
been  left  by  irresponsible  and  uncon- 
trolled strip  mining.  If  nothing  else  it 
was  these  sights  that  provided  the  im- 
petus for  legislation  such  as  H.R.  25.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  these  practices  to 
continue. 

In  my  judgment  H.R.  25  strikes  a  bal- 
ance. It  allows  strip  mining  but  only  if 
the  land  will  have  been  reclaimed  and 
the  eyesores  of  the  past  are  not  per- 
petuated or  repeated  and  only  if  we  can 
insure  that  the  mined  land  can  continue 
to  serve  man  in  a  useful  and  beneficial 
way. 

We  have  tried  to  protect  our  precious 
environment  but  in  a  way  which  will  not 
hinder  either  the  immediate  require- 
ments for  energy  needs  or  the  require- 
ments in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Granted,  we  are  consistently  and  con- 
stantly seeking  new  forms  of  energy.  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  the  Congress 
passed  during  the  past  session  was  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act, 
the  very  title  of  which  implies  that  we 
recognize  that  we  must  search  for  alter- 
native sources  of  energy.  We  cannot  as- 
sume the  scientists  will  be  able  to  invent 
or  perfect  new  energy  techniques  tomor- 
row or  even  in  the  next  decade  but  we 
must  adequately  meet  our  requirements. 
Therefore  we  must  assume  we  will  need 
the  coal  we  have  in  the  East  and  In  the 
West  as  well. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  two  points 
of  contention.  One  is  raised  by  those  who 
would  have  us  not  regulate  the  practice 
or  at  the  most  on  a  minimum  basis. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reclaim  land  after  it  is  stripped.  Oh,  they 
say  you  can  throw  some  topsoil  on  it, 
plant  some  grass,  but  it  is  never  going  to 
resemble  the  same  configuration  or  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Prom  my  view,  that  is 
simply  not  a  true  statement.  During  some 
of  my  field  trips  to  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Interior  Committee  saw  re- 
claimed lands — lands  that  had  contour, 
that  were  green,  that  looked  like  they 
belonged. 

I  personally  remember  talking  to  a 
farmer,  I  believe  it  was  in  Ohio,  who 
stated  his  farm  was  more  productive 


after  reclamation  and  after  mining  than 
prior  to  strip  mining.  For  example,  he 
indicated  the  water  draining  was  far 
superior.  We  must  also  remember  that 
reclamation  techniques  are  constantly 
being  improved,  so  if  what  we  have  now 
can  do  the  job.  reclamation  will  be  even 
better  In  a  few  years.  I  personally  reject 
arguments  to  the  contrary  as  pure  scare 
tactics. 

I  also  reject  as  scare  tactics  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  result  in 
substantial  losses  in  terms  of  coal  mined. 

At  this  point,  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
a  short  chart  I  have  prepared  illustrat- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania laws  regulating  strip  mining: 

COAL  PRODUCTION 


Surface  coal 

production 

Number  of 

(in  million 

state  and  year 

operators 

tons; 

Ohio: 

1971 

267 

38.5 

1972' 

271 

34.6 

1973 

207 

29.5 

1974 

377 

30.6 

Pennsylvania: 

1571 

584 

28.5 

1972J 

677 

26.5 

1973 

830 

30.2 

1974 

846 

42.0 

>  The  law  took  effect  in  April  1972. 1972  figures  affected  by  a 
1-month  strike  in  January. 

)  The  law  took  effect  m  January  1972. 1972  figures  affected  by 
a  1-month-longstrikein  January. 

These  figures  show  that,  indeed,  there 
is  an  Initial  lapse  In  production.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
neither  of  these  States'  statutes  provided 
for  an  interim  period,  as  does  H.R.  25, 
with  relatively  relaxed  environmental 
standards  and  administrative  procedures, 
so  that  the  full  Implementation  could 
be  eased  into.  These  figures  do  indicate 
that  production  began  to  rise  again  after 
the  first  year.  If  the  1972  figures  seem 
too  low,  perhaps  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  In  that  year  there  was  a  month- 
long  strike  in  the  coal  industry. 

The  figures  also  show  an  increase  In 
the  nimiber  of  coal  operators.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  year  before  enactment, 
there  were  583  operators.  However,  in 
1973,  the  year  after  enactment,  there 
were  830  operators,  or  almost  a  50  per- 
cent increase.  My  Interpretation  of  these 
figures  is  that  coal  surface  mining  laws 
would  not  significantly  hurt  produc- 
tion— that  once  the  industry  knows  the 
regulations  and  starts  to  work  In  ac- 
cordance with  them,  production  will 
definitely  and  absolutely  rise.  By  the 
very  fact  that  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  operators, 
goes  to  show  that  the  industry  can  live 
with  the  regulations  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

I  can  assure  this  House  that  these  new 
operators  did  not  go  into  the  business 
because  they  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
I  am  sure  the  profit  motive  was  very 
much  in  their  minds. 

Also,  in  terms  of  coal  production,  I 
would  think  that  the  present  uncertainty 
of  the  situation  must  have  some  effects 
on  present  operations  or  those  which 
are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  immedi- 
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ate  future.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
the  industry  would  be  hesitant  to  initiate 
openings  in  anticipation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. They  know  they  are  going  to  be 
regulated.  They  just  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how. 

I  would  caution  that  I  do  not  expect 
coal  production  to  take  a  dramatic  leap 
immediately  after  enactment.  While  the 
imcertainties  of  the  present  situation 
would  be  clarified,  this  is  but  one  fact 
influencing  production.  Others  having  a 
great  impact  would  seem  to  be  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allowance  of  the  use  of  high 
sulfur  coal,  the  problems  of  transport- 
ing mined  coal,  the  availability  of  trained 
mining  personnel,  and  this  country's 
economic  situation  in  general. 

I  would  now  like  to  switch  directions. 
One  of  the  most  personally  frustrating 
aspects  of  my  prolonged  relationship 
with  this,  and  prior,  strip  mining  legis- 
lation has  been  that  those  of  us  who  have 
tried  to  strike  a  balance — who  have  in- 
sisted that  strip  mining  could  be  done  in 
a  responsible  manner — have  always  had 
to  be  on  the  defensive.  We  have  been 
damned  from  all  sides.  We  constantly 
heard  that  we  had  gone  too  far  there  or 
not  far  enough  in  another  place.  I  think 
we  can  probably  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  because  the  criticism  is  coming 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  I  think 
this  indicates  that  we  have  struck  the 
balance  we  were  after  all  along.  But,  I, 
for  one,  am  tired  of  defending.  The  sup- 
porters have  spent  most  of  their  time 
answering  the  charges  of  those  In  opposi- 
tion. Maybe  this  is  only  natural  because 
it  is  a  controversial  matter.  But,  I  would 
like  to  reverse  that  now,  if  just  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  talk  about  what  is  good  about 
H.R.  25. 

The  most  obvious  "good"  point  is  that 
we  have  written  some  tough  environ- 
mental standards  into  this  legislation. 
The  prime  example  is  that  if  land  cannot 
be  reclaimed,  it  cannot  be  mined.  That 
is  a  pure  and  simple  statement  of  fact 
that  is  explicit  in  this  legislation.  Also, 
we  insist  on  elimination  of  high  walls. 
We  prohibit  the  placement  of  spoil  on 
the  downslope.  We  insist  on  vegetative 
cover. 

However,  we  plainly  realize  that  the 
lands  which  will  be  mined  vary  in  terms 
of  their  physical  characteristics,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  provided  rational  flexi- 
bility. We  do  not  mandate  that  the  mined 
land  be  returned  to  exactly  the  same 
shape  as  it  was  prior  to  mining.  What  the 
committee  has  obliged  operators  to  do  is 
to  return  the  land  to  its  "approximate 
original  contour."  It  should  be  empha- 
sized here  once  again,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  many  times  in  the  past, 
that  "approximate  original  contour"  does 
not  mean  that  the  land  must  be  returned 
to  original  elevation.  This  would  be  pa- 
tently ridiculous  in  the  case  of  a  thick 
seam  of  coal  covered  by  a  relatively  thin 
stratum  of  overburden.  When  this  coal 
is  mined,  it  will  create  a  depression  that 
could  not  be  returned  to  the  original  ele- 
vation without  hauling  an  enormous 
amount  of  materials  from  some  other  lo- 
cation, there  by  creating  a  similar  de- 
pression elsewhere.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee bill  requires  that  the  coal  opera- 
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tor  regrade  the  mined  area  inside  and 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  mined  area 
so  that  the  depression  blends  into  the 
surrounding  terrain,  and  that  within  the 
mined  area,  the  surface  of  the  land 
"closely  resembles  "  its  premining  con- 
figuration. 

This  is  a  rational,  reasonable,  but, 
frankly,  a  tough  standard  that  does  not 
require  the  impossible. 

A  second  good  point  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  is  a  State-lead  bill.  Each  State 
which  has,  or  expects  to  have,  coal  sur- 
face mining  operations  is  provided  18 
months  after  enactment  to  submit  a 
State  program  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  approval.  This  is  not  the 
Federal  Government  dictating  to  the 
States  what  they  must  or  must  not  do. 
It  is  only  when  the  State  fails  to  submit 
a  program,  or  when  it  has  failed  to  be 
approved,  or  when  the  plan,  or  portion 
thereof,  is  not  enforced  or  implemented 
by  the  States,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  step  in  with  its  plans  and 
regulations. 

Another  significant  part  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  we  allow  citizen  input 
throughout  the  process.  I  personally  feel 
that  one  aspect  of  the  citizen  suit  provi- 
sion goes  substantially  too  far,  and  I  will 
ofifer  an  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  limit  this  course  of  action  in  one 
instance.  We  recognize  that  citizen  in- 
volvement in  the  administrative  proce- 
dures can  be  a  very  important  check  on 
governmental  agencies  and  will  insure 
that  decisions  are  not  made  capriciously 
and  that  actions  are  taken  with  full  and 
complete  information. 

The  committee  also  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulty of  imposing  our  strict  standards 
on  the  States  and  on  the  operators  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. On  the  other  hand,  we  were  not 
going  to  allow  an  extended  period  after 
enactment  in  which  irresponsible  oper- 
ators could  strip  free  of  all  regulation. 
Therefore,  we  wrote  in  a  very  sensible 
interim  program  that  will  give  all  con- 
cerned a  period  of  time  to  accustom 
themselves  with  the  new  law  and  reg- 
ulations but  insist  in  the  meantime  on  a 
few  specific  environmental  standards. 

The  final  good  point  which  I  will  ad- 
dress at  this  point  is  the  recognition  by 
the  committee  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  foster  research  and  training  in  the 
fields  of  mining  and  minerals.  This  coim- 
try  has  a  critical  need  today  for  techni- 
cal personnel  in  these  areas.  Michigan 
Technological  University,  situated  in 
Houghton,  Mich.,  in  my  congression- 
al district,  is  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  in  the  country  in  the 
fields  of  mining  and  metalurgical  engi- 
neering. However,  at  the  present  time, 
Michigan  Tech  is  only  graduating  ap- 
proximately 40  students  per  year  in  these 
fields,  and  does  not  even  begin  to  meet 
the  industry's  needs.  This  country  mUst 
respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  resource 
development,  and.  therefore,  in  H.R.  25 
we  have  established  mining  and  mineral 
research  institutes  to  train  the  man- 
power to  meet  our  future  requirements. 

Grants  will  be  provided  on  a  matching 
basis  to  a  school,  division,  or  department 
which  conducts  a  program  of  substantial 


institution  and  research  in  mining  or 
minerals  extraction.  We  have  placed  pri- 
mary importance  on  the  training  of  min- 
eral engineers  and  scientists.  We  au- 
thorize an  initial  sum  of  $15  million  in 
fiscal  1975.  and  increase  this  figure  an- 
nually by  $2  million— for  6  years.  These 
grants  will  benefit  the  mining  industry, 
the  environment,  and  society  in  general. 
Aside  from  our  environmental  standards, 
I  personally  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
important,  long-range  aspects  of  this 
legislation. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
coal  industry  stands  at  the  brink  of  an 
era  in  which  it  can,  must,  and  will  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  picture — more  now,  I 
would  say,  than  ever  before.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  in  an  age  of  environ- 
mental awareness  and  respect.  These  two 
facets  of  our  present-day  circumstances 
are  at  times  at  odds  with  each  other.  We, 
the  Congress,  must  step  in  and  provide 
the  machanism  whereby  cooperation  is 
mandated.  We  must  set  the  environ- 
mental ground  rules  for  the  coal  indus- 
try's expansion.  These  ground  rules 
should  assure  that  the  natural  environ- 
ment is  protected  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  without  cramping  unnecessarily 
the  necessary  operations. 

I  think  H.R.  25  accomplishes  this.  I  do 
not  pretend  or  do  not  believe  that  H.R. 
.  25  is  perfect  legislation. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  talk  about  the  surface  mining 
fee,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute 
to  indicate  in  my  opinion  that  this  35- 
cent  fee  on  surface  mined  coal  is  a  com- 
pletely unwarranted  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  at  a  time  when 
coal  prices  are  as  high  as  they  are  today. 
I  think  that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
be  cognizant  of  every  permy  we  impose 
up>on  the  taxpayers  and  consimiers  of  this 
country.  I  think  that  we  have  to  be  ab- 
solutely sure  that  any  charge  levied  upon 
them  is  indeed  warranted.  If  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  does  mean  a  little  higher 
price  for  coal,  in  my  opinion  it  is  neces- 
sary and  should  be  paid.  But  the  fee  of 
35  cents  on  surface  mined  coal  per  ton 
is  outrageous  because  these  funds  can  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  reclama- 
tion orphaned  lands.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  past  that  these  moneys  could  be 
used  for  housing  construction.  This  is 
not  true,  as  there  is  a  flat  prohibition 
against  this  type  of  use  in  the  bill.  They 
can  be  used  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  other  improvements, 
such  as  sewer  and  water  extensions.  No 
matter  how  you  slice  it,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  type  of  pork  barrel  provision.  I 
think  a  10-cent  across-the-board  fee  is 
adequate  to  reclaim  the  abandoned  lands. 
If  it  is  not,  we  can  increase  it  in  sub- 
sequent sessions  of  this  Congress. 

But  I  think  the  American  people  at  this 
time  cannot  afford  to  have  us  expend 
great  sums  of  their  money  unless  it  is 
absolutely  proven  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  will  be  supporting  cer- 
tain modifications  of  this  legislation 
which  I  feel  we  need  and  which  are  nec- 
essary to  be  made.  However,  because  it 
is  workable  legislation,  I  intend  to  sup- 
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port  this  legislation  on  the  floor  when 
it  comes  to  final  passage. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  it  is  not.  as 
some  would  indicate,  an  industry  bill,  nor, 
as  some  would  allege,  the  product  of  en- 
vironmental extremism,  but  it  is  the  best 
effort  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  bring  us  legislation  on 
an  extremely  complex  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  preparing  this 
legislation  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  most  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's statements,  because,  as  he  recalls, 
I  toured  the  coal  mining  areas  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  last  year. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  a  farmer  in 
Ohio,  I  believe  it  was,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  this  farmer  had  indicated 
that  his  crops  were  even  better  on  this 
reclaimed  land. 

Would  the  gentleman  indicate  for  the 
Record  that  this  man  was  farming  un- 
der a  State  law,  that  there  had  been  no 
Federal  regulations  apd  it  seemed  to  be 
working  extremely  well? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certain- 
ly want  to  indicate  that  this  man  came 
from  Ohio.  There  should  be  no  question 
about  this  fact  and  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  he  was  operating  under  a 
State  law. 

In  fact,  I  think  Ohio  and  Permsylvania 
are  both  exemplary  instances  of  the  type 
of  legislation  which,  if  enacted  through- 
out the  country,  would  have  precluded 
the  necessity  for  our  being  on  the  floor 
here  today.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is 
a  wide  number  of  States  that  have  not 
done  as  good  a  job  as  either  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania  have  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing. 

I  certainly  would  say  to  the  people  of 
those  States  and  indeed  to  their  legis- 
latures that  they  have  done  a  superb  job 
in  developing,  in  both  instances.  State 
legislation  which  is  completely  on  target 
and  which  does  a  very  fine  job  of  pro- 
tecting environmental  standards  and 
values  in  those  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap. 

The  Creator  caused  the  formation  of 
the  coal  in  rich  deposits  in  the  West  and 
particularly  in  my  State  of  Montana. 
There  are  106  billion  tons — 42  billion  is 
strippable.  The  highest  of  any  of  the  50 
States. 

If  now  is  the  time  to  reap  the  rich 
harvest  of  coal  in  the  West  and  to  do  so 
by  stripping  the  land  from  the  veins  of 


coal  20  to  70  feet  thick,  westerners  must 
insist  that  the  full  force  of  Federal  law 
require  these  minimums: 

First.  No  strip  mining  where  reclama- 
tion carmot  be  guaranteed  to  bring  the 
land  back  to  as  good  or  better  condition 
and  production  as  it  was  before  min- 
ing— absolute  enforcement  to  bring  the 
land  back  to  complete  reclamation; 

Second.  Water,  whether  it  is  on  the 
surface  or  underground  cannot  be  di- 
minished, diverted  or  in  any  way  altered 
that  is  detrimental  to  those  of  us  in  the 
West,  to  those  of  us  who  depend  on  it 
as  if  it  were  our  lifeblood; 

Third.  The  rights  of  the  landowner  to 
which  the  mineral  estate  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  recognized  and  guarded.  The  land- 
owner must  have  the  prerogative  to  say 
"no"  to  the  mining  of  the  federally 
owned  coal,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
landowner  agrees  to  the  mining,  he  must 
be  compensated  adequately  for  his  losses; 

Fourth.  There  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  social  impacts  and  social  needs 
for  schools,  roads  and  health  care  for 
people  in  sparsely  settled  areas  where 
there  is  rapid  population  growth  due  to 
energy  development;  and 

Fifth.  Indian  tribes  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  proposed  coal 
strip  mining  operations  on  their  reser- 
vations and  assured  the  rights  of  stronger 
provisions  of  their  own  determination 
in  reclamation  on  their  own  reservation 
lands. 

This  bill  meets  these  five  minimum  re- 
quirements and  in  none  of  these  areas 
can  we  of  the  West  stand  to  have  the 
requirements  lowered.  We  must  say, 
"Hands  off"  to  weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Baldus). 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  give  vigorous  support  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mazzoli  to  allow  col- 
leges and  universities  with  substantial 
mining  and  research  curriculums  to 
quaUfy  for  coal  research  funds. 

It  seems  grossly  unfair  to  have  the 
qualification  for  these  funds  rest  on  the 
nimiber  of  faculty  persons  employed  and 
the  title  of  the  institution.  The  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  rather  on  the  scope 
and  quality  of  the  institution's  program. 
This,  I  submit,  can  be  determined  by 
curriculum  offerings,  research  contribu- 
tions and  historical  contributions  of 
alimini. 

The  fact  that  a  university  does  not 
have  "a  school  of  mines,  division,  or  de- 
partment" and  that  it  employs  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  full-time  faculty  persons 
rather  than  five  or  more  should  not  be 
the  determining  factor. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Platte- 
ville  has  been  a  respected  institution  in 
the  area  of  mining  instruction  and  re- 
search for  many  years.  Under  the  cur- 
rent wording  of  the  bill,  this  university 
would  not  qualify  for  research  funds  be- 
cause it  employs  only  three  full-time 
faculty  members  in  Its  mining  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews  ). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  certainly  support  the  legislation. 
Protection  for  our  environment  and  pro- 
tection for  the  surface  holders  is  there. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  make  some 
amendments  to  the  legislation,  however; 
and  I  intend  to  offer  that  type  of  amend- 
ment to  bring  about  needed  equity  in 
the  reclamation  fee  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  present  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation call  for  a  straight  35-cent  a  ton 
tax  or  10  percent  of  the  coal's  value, 
whichever  is  less. 

This  type  of  tax  discriminates  directly 
against  Ugnite  coal,  which  has  less  than 
one-half  the  Btu  content  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  the  figures. 
For  example,  the  average  Btu  rank  of 
coal  is  as  follows:  Anthracite  has  about 
14.000  Btu  per  pound;  bituminous  is 
13,100;  subbituminous  is  9,500;  and  lig- 
nite is  6,100  Btu  per  pound. 

Therefore,  the  Members  can  see  that 
on  $35  a  ton  coal,  which  is  the  price  of 
a  lot  of  coal,  we  have  a  1 -percent  sev- 
erance tax.  On  $17.50  coal  we  have  a  2- 
percent  severance  tax.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  Ugnite  coal,  which  is  valued  at  about 
$2.50  a  ton  because  of  transportation, 
water  content,  and  low  Btu  content,  we 
have  a  tax  that  comes  close,  in  this 
case,  to  the  10-percent  level.  Yet  with 
lignite  coal  which  would  be  taxed  at  10 
percent  of  value  rather  than  1  or  2 
percent,  it  takes  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  lignite  and  far  more  tax  to 
achieve  the  same  heat  content. 

This  will  result  in  a  higher  rate  of  tax 
on  the  consumers  who  use  lignite  coal 
for  energy,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  electricity,  steam,  or  whatever.  It  is 
the  Btu  heat  content  of  the  coal  that 
is  important  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
lower  the  Btu  value  of  the  coal,  the  great- 
er the  tax,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
coal  that  must  be  burned  to  produce  a 
qertain  amount  of  heat. 

It  is  not  the  coal  companies  who  pay 
this  extra  tax;  it  is  the  consumer,  and  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  private  power 
companies.  I  am  talking  about  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  owned  by  those  they 
serve  because  they  are  the  chief  users  of 
this  lignite  coal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  manager  of  Basin  Elec- 
tric Power  Cooperative  whose  board 
of  directors  includes  people  from  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Montana,  South  Dakota, 
and  Iowa  as  well  as  North  Dakota  and 
who  say  that  they  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  concept  of  my  amendment  be- 
cause they  feel  it  is  simple  equity  to  re- 
lieve lignite  users  from  havini?  to  pay 
the  lion's  share  of  rehabilitating  strip 
mined  land  that  was  ravaged  50  years 
ago."  He  also  points  out  that  the  dis- 
proportionate tax  could  have  serious  con- 
sequences on  our  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  gentleman's 
amendment  specify  ^gnite? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  does  specify 
lignite,  yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  10  percent  figures  to  5  per- 
cent at  a  point  where  the  language  re- 
fers to  all  kinds  of  coal,  but  if  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  only  with  respect 
to  lignite,  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  is  describing 
by  including  in  his  amendment  a  specific 
reference  to  lignite  only — not  all  coal. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If  I 
can  get  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  by  putting  in  the  word 
"lignite,"  aU  right.  I  have  an  amendment 
published  in  the  Record  that  exempts 
lignite  from  the  tax.  I  have  another  one 
that  goes  from  10  percent  to  5  percent. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  on  the 
committee  that  the  5  percent  would  only 
apply  to  lignite  because  of  the  unique 
character  of  that  fuel.  I  would  like  to 
point  that  out  to  the  gentleman.  But 
certainly  specifying  "lignite"  will  not 
change  my  amendment's  purpose  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  tells  me  privately  that  there 
are  contracts  in  his  State  and  elsewhere 
that  nm  in  the  range  of  $2  or  $2.50  and 
that  are  not  lignite.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  would  be  much  more  acceptable 
to  me  if  he  would  redraft  it  to  apply  only 
to  lignite. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  This 
amendment  will  be  redrafted  to  specify 
lignite  coal  because  this  is  specifically 
what  we  have  in  mind. 

Actually,  we  ought  to  realize  that  this 
has  a  great  deal  of  bearing  on  the  energy 
crisis,  too.  The  reports  tell  us  that  for 
every  ton  of  lignite  we  utilize  for  elec- 
tricity, we  will  save  90  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

North  Dakota  lignite  comes  from  an 
area  of  the  country  where  the  winter 
temperatures  are  often  40  below  zero, 
and  we  beheve  that  if  we  can  produce 
electric  heat  from  lignite  coal  we  can  save 
a  lot  of  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  which 
can  be  better  used  for  other  purposes  in 
other  parts  of  our  country,  but  if  we  in- 
directly encourage  increased  use  of 
heating  oil  by  excessively  taxing  lignite, 
then  we  will  have  detrimental  ramifica- 
tions. 

So  I  would  hope  that  in  the  interest 
not  only  of  our  area  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  energy  needs  of  the  entire  country 
that  this  House  will  support  the  amend- 
ment that  I  will  offer. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ( Mr.  Taylor  » . 

Mr.  TA"5fLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  25  is  a  product  of  pro- 
tracted debate  at  all  levels  of  congres- 
sional consideration — In  subcommittee. 


committee,  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate  and  in 
conference.  It  is  also  being  considered 
at  the  White  House. 

Few  measures  brought  before  the 
House  have  been  given  as  much  atten- 
tion as  this  legislation.  During  the  last 
Congress  it  was  studied  in  detail  by  the 
members  of  both  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Environment.  Field  trips  to  in- 
spect some  of  the  Nation's  principal  sur- 
face mining  areas  and  extensive  public 
hearings  were  conducted. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  met  23  times  to  con- 
sider this  bill.  I  attended  every  meeting 
and  I  felt  that  most  of  the  time  was 
used  in  a  constructive  effort  to  develop 
a  sound,  reasonable  bill  to  present  to  this 
House.  This  year  additional  hearings 
were  held  and  amendments  were  debated 
by  the  full  Interior  Committee. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues,  Mrs. 
Mink  and  Mr.  Udall,  in  their  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  leadership  in  carry- 
ing this  legislation  to  its  present  stage. 

I  agree  with  the  objectives  of  the  bill: 
maintaining  our  essential  stewardship  to 
the  land — to  leave  for  future  generations 
a  resource  base  that  has  at  least  the 
same  range  of  uses  and  potential  as  the 
land  we  inherited.  The  devastation  of 
large  areas  of  our  landscape  from  past 
practices  of  surface  coal  mining  is  un- 
conscionable. It  has  left  behind  a  legacy 
which  has  stained  both  the  land  and  its 
people. 

I  agree  with  the  underlying  principles 
in  H.R.  25— 

That  the  role  of  Federal  legislation  is 
one  of  providing  a  minimum  standard 
of  general  guidelines  to  assure  a  common 
denominator  among  the  States; 

That  the  principal  lead  In  regulating 
surface  mining  activities  is  to  be  vested 
with  the  States  since  most  regulatory 
decisions  can  be  made  best  at  State  and 
local  levels. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  again  some  major 
decisions  which  have  gone  into  this  legis- 
lation. In  this  review  we  must  assure 
ourselves  that  the  approach  reached 
during  the  last  Congress  wiU  achieve  the 
objective  of  proper  stewardship  to  the 
land  and  its  people — 

Without  imposing  imtenable  costs  of 
transition  in  mining  practices  on  society, 
costs  which  might  be  greater  than  the 
benefits  gained  in  the  interim  transition 
period;  and 

Without  worsening  the  national  econ- 
omy, nor  increasing  the  burden  of  un- 
employment. Inflation,  and  triggering 
unnecessary  increases  in  energy  costs. 

In  the  committee  I  voted  for  many 
amendments,  designed  to  make  the  bill 
less  objectionable  to  businesses,  indus- 
tries, and  people  in  need  of  coal.  I  tried 
to  help  find  some  reasonable  compro- 
mises providing  for  the  restoration  of 
mined-over  land  to  productive  use  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner  without 
contributing  unnecessarily  to  the  further 
inflation  of  coal  prices  or  to  the  energy 
shortage.  Ours  is  the  difficult  job  of  find- 
ing a  proper  balance  between  protecting 


the  environment  and  meeting  the  energfy 
needs  of  our  people. 

I  am  ready,  once  again,  to  listen  and 
participate  in  the  debate  over  the  several 
features  of  this  legislation — not  to  de- 
feat the  blU  or  frustrate  Its  purpose — 
but  to  assess  Independently  the  balance 
which  has  been  struck  and  determine  if 
it  can  be  improved  by  some  additional 
amendments  on  the  floor. 

I  supported  this  legislation  throughout 
the  last  Congress — and  I  anticipate  that 
I  will  be  able  to  vote  again  for  its  flnal 
passage.  The  time  for  final  action  on  this 
legislation  has  come;  its  need  is  clear. 

Great  growth  is  expected  in  the  coal 
industry  during  the  next  decade  and  it 
is  important  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  without  delay  so  that  the  indus- 
try will  know  what  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations will  be  required  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  body  to  face 
this  important  national  issue,  to  debate 
it— to  modify  it  if  it  wishes — and  flnally, 
to  approve  a  sound  course  of  action.  That 
much  we  owe  to  the  people,  to  this  gen- 
eration, and  to  the  generations  that  will 
follow. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  RoNCALio). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  debate  segment  of 
our  proceedings  today  would  be  complete 
without  an  appearance  on  my  part. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  leadership  of  the  committee  for  the 
second  Congress  in  a  row  in  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  this  bill.  I  would  also  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  ,  who 
just  spoke  to  the  Members,  and  who  Is 
an  outstanding  and  excellent  leader  of 
this  body,  and  who  has  displayed  re- 
sourcefulness in  the  preservation  of  our 
national  lands  so  that  other  generations 
may  enjoy  our  natural  resources  and  still 
permit  surface  mining  adjoining  our 
forests  and  parks,  but  not  within  the 
foundations  of  either. 

This  all  began  for  me  in  January  1971. 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson),  with  a  bill  which  was  mild 
in  all  sections  compared  to  what  we  will 
be  enacting  here  today.  The  worst  re- 
quirement from  the  company  standpoint 
was  the  fact  that  any  slope  20  degrees  or 
more  should  not  be  mined.  We  have  since 
modified  that  provision  so  that  in  this 
legislation  slopes  20  degrees  or  more  can 
be  mined  if  there  is  no  dumping  over- 
burdening of  the  downslope. 

In  the  preceding  Congress  that  just 
concluded  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  of 
constant  committee  work  went  into 
S.  425 ;  leadership  and  sustained  devotion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  gave  us  a  good  bill. 

All  the  confusion  and  distortion  and  . 
obf uscation  that  can  be  foisted  upon  the 
parliamentary  process  with  or  without 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  were  put  upon 
this  committee  by  certain  sundry  f  rlen(3s 
of  mine  in  the  other  party,  and  some 
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here  and  some  gone.  I  have  seen  no 
precedent  to  equal  these  delaying  tactics 
in  my  30  years  of  familiarity  with  House 
proceedings. 

Here  we  are  again.  This  bill  is  a  good 
bill.  It  lets  coal  companies  live.  It  pre- 
serves the  land.  It  requires  reclamation. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  patience  of  hun- 
dreds of  lawmakers  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  over  many,  many  months.  I 
commend  Members  of  good  will  who 
strive  to  accomplish  a  reasonable  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  was  asked  by  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  delegation  last  fall,  specifically 
Mr.  ICHORD  and  his  colleagues,  "Why  do 
we  need  a  Federal  strip  mining  bill  when 
all  the  States  have  a  good  strip  mining 
bill?" 

The  reason  we  need  it  in  Wyoming  is 
it  just  happens  that  55  percent  of  the 
surface  of  Wyoming  is  federally  owned, 
and  some  75  or  80  percent  of  the  coal 
deposits  that  are  stHpable  in  Wyoming 
happen  to  lie  under  both  Federal  surface 
and  non-Federal  surface,  so  that  if  we 
are  to  have  jurisdiction  to  mine  the  coal 
we  need,  we  must  have  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  blend  with  the  State  law  in  bring- 
ing out  the  best  possible  procediures  for 
surface  mining. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming,  who  so  ably 
represents  a  beautiful  State,  where  I 
visited  not  so  long  ago.  I  commend  him 
for  his  efforts  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  The  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming made  a  very  interesting  suggestion 
recently  on  the  floor  that  there  should  be 
a  ratio  between  the  underground  and 
strip  mining  wliich  any  company  under- 
takes. I  would  like  to  express  interest  in 
and  support  of  that  concept.  As  we  are 
escalating  the  amount  of  strip  mining  to 
over  50  percent,  if  we  continue  to  escalate 
at  this  rate,  the  amoimt  of  strippable 
coal  reserves  will  be  exhausted  before 
the  end  of  the  century;  am  I  not  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia,  whose  opin- 
ions I  respect  and  whose  vote  I  regret 
very  much  I  cannot  seem  to  entice  for 
this  legislation,  that  I  would  like  to 
amend  many  segments  of  this  bill,  but 
we  have  now  been'  three  years  ti-ying 
to  get  an  act.  I  am  convinced  we  must 
now  put  an  act  on  the  statute  books. 
Then  let  us  be  about  the  business  of 
amending  over  the  next  year  or  two, 
and  making  the  modiflcations  and  the 
adjustments  that  are  necessary. 

Then  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
every  company  mining  coal  in  Wyoming 
be  required  to  deep  mine  10,000  tons  for 
every  1,000,000  tons  they  strip  mine. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  certainly 
accept  one  ton  of  strip  mined  coal  for  1 
million  tons  of  underground  coal. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  That  is  the  usual 
spirit  of  compromise  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  gives  to  this  busi- 
ness of  surface  mining  coal. 

I  would  also  much  rather  go  back  to 
the  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  but  let  us  enact  what  we  have  now, 
so  that  we  can  enact  a  law  and  that  we 
know  can  survive  a  veto.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  other  adjustments  made,  but  I 
am  willing  to  go  along  with  a  bill  that 
makes  me  reasonably  unhappy. 

There  are  others  reasonably  unhappy 
without  a  good  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  been  under  enormous  pressure 
these  last  3  years  on  tlus  legislation.  His 
State  is  in  the  middle  of  being  asked  by 
the  other  States  of  this  Nation  to  sup- 
ply great  quantities  of  energy.  I  know  the 
terrible  kinds  of  pressure  h^  has  been 
under,  and  he  has  kept  the  faith.  He  has 
been  courageous  and  intelligent  and  tried 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ismd  he  loves  and  the  needs 
of  the  country.  I  think  he  well  deserves 
our  commendation. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  excellent  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  flattery  will  get  him 
everywhere,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
Presidential  vote  yet. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  we  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  coal  but  we  have  a  seri- 
ous safe  water  problem  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  knows  because  he  has 
visited  our  area.  In  this  bill  there  is  a 
provision  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
strip  mining.  Though  we  mine  no  coal  we 
do  have  phosphates,  rock  and  other  raw 
materials  in  south  and  central  Florida. 
So,  I  would  like  to  put  the  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  as  to 
whether  this  study  would  include  the  ef- 
fects of  open  pit  mining  for  rock  phos- 
phate and  various  minerals  in  south  and 
central  Florida,  and  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  open  pit  mining  on  the  aquifer 
that  supplies  water  to  the  metropoUtan 
areas  of  south  Florida,  water  which  is  so 
essential  to  our  growth  and  well-being. 
I  might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  the  statement  of  Russell 
Train,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  on  the  addi- 
tional potential  damages  of  strip  mining. 
An  additional  damage  can  occur  from  strip 
mining — devastated  wildlife  habitat,  land- 
slides, silt  and  acid  choked  streams  and  a 
blighted  landscape.  In  particularly  rich  farm- 


land, area  strip  mining  can  adversely  effect 
future  fertility  as  It  can  the  opportunities 
for  revegetatlon. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  problems  in  Florida  and  I  would 
like  to  say  this  bill  will  cover  the  kinds 
of  problems  the  gentleman  has  in  his 
area.  I  hope  out  of  that  study  will  come 
to  some  means  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  objecting 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ketch- 

UM). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  again,  not 
quite  a  year  later,  with  the  same  packed 
House.  Somebody  would  probably  tell  the 
Members  that  is  because  this  is  Friday, 
but  let  me  tell  the  Members  that  we  de- 
bated this  bill  for  6  days  last  year  and 
the  attendance  was  about  as  good,  which 
really  indicates  how  important  this  bill 
is. 

We  are  going  to  hear  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  how  the  coal  companies 
simply  cannot  operate  until  we  get  this 
bill  passed  because  they  are  confused 
and  they  do  not  know  what  they  can  do. 
I  have  been  listening  to  that  argiunent 
for  almost  2 '/a  years  on  this  legislation, 
and  if  one  is  to  believe  that  great  metro- 
politan daily,  the  Washington  Post,  and  if 
one  read  the  editorial  in  this  morning's 
paper,  one  would  see  it  said  there  was 
something  in  the  nature  of  1,000  acres  a 
day  being  mined — and  this  without  Fed- 
eral legislation — so  I  do  not  think  they 
are  as  confused  as  some  would  have  us 
t)elieve. 

We  are  going  to  be  told  that  this  bill 
really  is  not  going  to  cost  anytliing  and 
that  it  is  going  to  double  the  production 
of  coal.  I  am  telling  the  Members  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
because  there  is  not  any  Federal  legisla- 
tion we  pass  that  does  not  have  a  price 
tag  and  this  one  has  a  "biggie."  It  is  go- 
ing to  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  our 
consumers.  We  are  all  hearing  from  our 
constituents  right  now  about  the  high 
cost  of  electricity.  Well,  "You  ain't  heard 
nothing  yet." 

The  cost  to  the  consumers  Is  going  to 
be  considerable,  and  that  by  the  way  is 
why  the  Governors  of  a  couple  of  the 
States  that  have  strip  mining  legisla- 
tion in  their  States  today  are  backing 
this  bill  to  the  hilt.  The  legislation  has 
increased  the  price  of  their  coal  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  competitive 
with  the  other  States.  That  is  why  the 
Governors  want  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  going  to  create  unemploy- 
ment, and  we  heard  much  testimony 
along  these  lines.  The  Members  will  find 
that  feature  has  been  removed  from  the 
bill  this  year,  but  it  was  put  in  there 
originally  because  we  know  it  is  going  to 
create  unemployment,  and  the  Members 
will  find  it  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  if  my  information  is  correct. 
Now,  as  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Heck- 
ler's »  comments  here  in  the  debate  when 
he  was  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
we  had  3  days  of  "hearings,"  I  would  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  body  that  we 
have  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
90  or  91  new  Members  of  Congress  this 
year;  about  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs are  new  to  the  committee.  Those  of 
us  that  were  new  to  the  committee  last 
year  listened  to  this  bill  in  the  subcom- 
mittee for  almost  a  year  and  debated  the 
various  provisions  back  and  forth,  so  that 
we  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  this  bill.  That  simply  is  not 
true  today. 

The  Members  of  this  House,  none  of 
the  Members,  particularly  the  newer 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  are  aware  that  they 
could  not  possibly  read  all  the  commit- 
tee reports  that  would  probably  fill  this 
well  to  find  out  what  we  found  out. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  regulation  of  min- 
ing on  Federal  lands.  That  is  our  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  our  Job.  and  let  me  tell  this  body  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  already 
promulgated  regulations  and  when  I 
asked  him  in  committee  why  must  we 
have  this  bill,  he  said: 

I  don't  know.  Maybe  my  promulgating  of 
these  regiilatlona  is  unconstitutional. 

Well,  I  think  he  clearly  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  do  just  that. 

We  pass  law  after  law  around  here 
and  then  we  spend  the  next  2  or  3  or  5  or 
10  years  undoing  the  damage  we  have 
done.  Let  me  give  one  classic  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about.  About  6 
years  ago,  we  spent,  and  I  am  sure  this 
House  spent,  I  know  I  did  in  a  State 
legislative  body,  spent  an  entire  year 
arguing  about  the  merits  of  removing 
lead  from  gasoline,  because  we  were 
going  to  have  this  great  new  catalytic 
converter  that  was  going  to  take  all 
these  noxious  things  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere. During  that  year  of  debate  we 
brought  to  the  people  and  told  them  that 
the  catalytic  converter  would  spew 
forth  sulfuric  acid  fumes.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  the  catalytic  converter  at  a  cost, 
I  am  told,  of  billions  of  dollars  to  our 
constituents  and  to  the  taxpayers  that 
are  footing  the  bill  for  all  this  phoney 
baloney. 

Now,  the  EPA  has  just  recently  an- 
nounced that,  lo  and  behold,  that  the 
catalytic  converter  spews  forth  sulfuric 
acid.  Therefore,  we  had  better  change 
our  thinking  on  the  catalytic  converter. 

Well,  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with 
this  bill.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  consumer  and  we  are  going  to  an- 
swer for  it.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion I  took  on  this  bill  this  year  and 
last  year,  and  if  the  good  Lord  is  willing 
and  the  creek  does  not  rise.  I  will  take  it 
again. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  a 
rather  sweeping  statement  about  the 
supposed  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer. 

I  invite  everybody  to  turn  to  pages  72, 
73,  and  74  of  the  committee  report. 
Starting  on  page  72  is  a  very  interesting 
chart  which  shows  that  before  1967  the 
coal  price  was  fairly  stable.  Since  then 
the  spot  price  of  coal  has  shot  up  until 
by  the  end  of  1974  it  was  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1967.  During  that  period 
of  time  wages  went  up  50  percent  and 
production  hardly  went  up  at  all. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  page  73  and  the 
report  that  is  quoted  there  in  the  first 
paragraph  we  read: 

A  review  of  the  available  data  on  profits 
of  coal  companies  and  coal  operating  com- 
panies reveal  tremendous  Increases  In  profits. 
Thus,  price  Increases  have  been  translated 
Into  profits.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  coal 
is  likely  to  remain  unrelated  to  the  cost  of 
production  Is  further  supported  In  the  Coal 
Supply  Potential  Task  Group  Report,  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
This  report  states  that  at  least  for  the  near 
term.  (1975-1978)  the  ".  .  .  equUibrlum  price 
of  coal  may  be  set  by  competitive  forces  of 
competing  fuels  and  most  particularly  oil, 
rather  than  by  the  cost  of  production  and 
normal  competition  within  the  coal 
Industry." 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  ability  of 
the  Industry  to  absorb  any  increased  costs 
of  reclamation  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Act  Is  no  longer  In  doubt. 

If  anyone  still  have  any  doubt,  turn 
to  the  next  page  and  look  at  the  price  of 
coal,  as  shown  in  table  14,  versus  other 
hydrocarbon  energy  resources  and  com- 
pare the  maximum  reclamation  cost  per 
ton  of  coal  as  shown  in  table  14  with 
the  most  recent  prices  shown  in  table 
15. 

Now  hopefully  we  have  competition  in 
the  coal  industry,  a  competitive  struc- 
ture, although  there  is  some  doubt  that 
we  do.  But  assuming  we  do,  then  the 
marketplace  is  going  to  determine  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  and  not 
whether  we  add  a  few  cents  per  ton  by 
requiring  coal  companies  to  restore  the 
land. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we 
have  to  understand  we  should  not  throw 
a  lot  of  cost  inputs  into  this  legislation 
simply  because  the  present  price  of  coal 
can  support  those  energy  costs. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  here  is  to  be  looking  toward  the 
day  when  prices  of  coal  will  come  down. 
The  price  of  coal  is  far  too  high.  It  is 
not  necessarily  too  high  because  of  the 
policies  of  the  coal  companies.  It  is.  par- 
tially, high  priced  today  because  of  the 
past  policies  of  this  Government. 

For  years,  we  encouraged  industries 
and  utilities  to  get  out  of  the  utilization 
of  coal.  We  said  that  coal  is  a  bad  energy 
source.  We  did  everything  at  the  time 
in  this  country  to  discourage  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  coal.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  high  price  attached  to  coal 
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today  is  largely  because  of  the  Federal 
Government  failing  to  realize  we  would 
face  a  Near  Eastern  energy  or  oil  short- 
age and  failing  to  realize  what  an  im- 
portant place  and  role  coal  had  in  the 
energy  development  of  this  country. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  do  not  want  to  add 
urmecessarily  to  the  cost  of  coal.  I  think 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  this 
bill  does  not  add  unnecessarily  to  the 
cost  of  coal.  But  I  would  also  like  to  pwint 
out  that  there  are  some  people — and  the 
study  cited  in  our  report  makes  the 
point — who  say  that  it  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  is  not  the  Federal  clean  air 
standards  that  have  raised  the  cost  of 
coal.  The  fantastic  increase  in  coal  prices 
appears  to  result  from  a  lack  of  effective 
competition  in  the  coal  industry  itself, 
for  if  the  coal  industry  were  fully  com- 
petitive, then  as  the  price  went  up,  pro- 
duction would  go  up,  and  yet  we  all  know 
production  has  remained  practically  the 
same. 

Secretary  Morton,  when  he  testified  at 
the  hearing  before  the  committee  2  weeks 
ago,  said  that  the  production  was  not 
limited  but  that  the  demand  was  limited, 
and  if  the  demand  is  limited  and  the 
industry  was  capable  of  producing  more 
than  the  demand,  the  prices  should  not 
have  gone  up  as  they  did  if  the  coal 
industry  were  a  competitive  industry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  On  that  point.  Secretary 
Morton  said  the  industry  was  capable 
right  now,  had  the  capacity  right  now,  of 
producing  in  the  area  of  60  million  tons 
of  coal  additionally,  without  putting  on 
new  capacity  or  additional  opening  up  of 
new  mines. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Secretary  Morton 
said  one  other  thing.  He  said  this  bill 
will  not  reduce  employment  in  the  coal 
industry;  it  will  increase  employment. 
Look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  and  I  sit  on  the  same  subcom- 
mittee, and  we  listened  to  the  same  wit- 
nesses, and  the  gentleman  know  that  is 
not  a  fact. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
did  not  Secretary  Morton  say  that?  Were 
those  not  his  exact  words? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  was  my  clear  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  challenge  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  look  at  the 
record. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  an- 
other 10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
patriot,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  "Udall  for  Presi- 
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dent"  button  in  my  pocket.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should,  after  that  comment, 
put  it  on  or  not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  briefly,  I  would  hope  we 
would  have  a  nonpolitical  debate. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  time  that  I 
have  received  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  25  is  really  an 
LCD  bill.  It  is  really  a  "lowest  common 
denominator"  bill,  and  it  is  the  product 
of  a  lot  of  pressures  by  very  powerful  in- 
terests. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  indicated  that  she  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  subcommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  had  decided 
not  to  have  "prolonged"  hearings.  No 
Member  of  this  House  desired  prolonged 
hearings.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
tremendous  contribution  which  was 
made  by  all  members  of  this  committee, 
and  particularly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink).  Time  after  time, 
on  issue  after  issue,  she  stood  up  and  she 
fought  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  land,  both  in 
committee  and  during  many  extended 
meetings  of  the  conference. 

In  this  Congress  she  has  always  been 
on  the  right  side  on  every  issue,  the  side 
of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  very  moving 
experience  for  me  some  10  years  ago  in 
my  home  town  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
when  Representative  Mink  came  down 
to  give  the  graduation  address  at  the 
Women's  Job  Corps.  She  established  an 
immediate  rapport  with  those  yoimg 
women  by  describing  her  own  efforts  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  coming  from  a  large 
family,  to  get  an  education,  to  struggle 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  law 
degree,  and  to  be  elected  to  the  high 
honor  of  membership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  found  it 
especially  puzzling  that  she  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  have  cut  us 
off  in  terms  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  strip  mining  is  a  ripoff. 
It  is  a  ripoff  of  people  whose  water  sup- 
plies are  polluted,  whose  property  is  de- 
graded, and  whose  very  lives  are  threat- 
ened by  the  blasting  of  boulders,  and  by 
floods  and  erosion. 

Day  before  yesterday  five  very  wonder- 
ful people  from  a  strip  mined  area  in 
West  Virginia  visited  me:  Mrs.  Chester 
Workman,  from  Abraham,  W.  Va.,  the 
wife  of  a  deep  miner;  Clifford  Plumley, 
and  his  son,  Bobby  Plumley,  who  live  in 
the  Richmond  district  of  Raleigh  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  whose  families  have  lived  in 
that  self-same  area  sinoe  the  Revolution- 
ary War;  Miss  Kittye  Cornette,  a  stu- 
dent at  Park  Junior  High  School  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  who  was  so  incensed  at 
what  was  happening  to  the  land  and 
water  supplies  that  she  went  out  and  got 
several  hundred  students  at  the  junior 
high  school  to  submit  a  petition  to  the 
Congress  to  try  and  stop  the  devastation 
of  strip  mining:  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Ben- 
nett, who  lives  in  an  area  where  they  are 
starting  to  strip  mine  around  her  home. 

In  essence,  their  visit  is  the  story  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  way  this  legisla- 
lation  has  been  developed.  These  fine 


people  got  up  at  2  a.m.  day  before  yester- 
day to  drive  all  night  here  in  order  to 
tell  their  story  and  to  hope  at  least  that 
someone  in  Congress  would  listen  or 
somebody  would  listen  to  them. 

They  came  here  to  tell  personally  of 
the  irreparable  damage  that  results  when 
the  laws  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  take  over 
on  these  steep  slopes  and  the  soil  and  the 
spoil  cascades  down  the  hillsides  into  the 
streams. 

Yet  when  I  asked  them  if  they  could 
please  stay  another  day  because  we  are 
going  to  take  this  legislation  up  today, 
Mrs.  Workman  indicated  she  had  to  get 
back  to  take  care  of  her  sheep. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrast  these  five 
people  with  the  people  who  can  come 
here  every  day,  many  of  whom  represent 
some  of  the  most  powerful  interests  in 
this  Nation.  They  are  representatives  of 
organizations  which  have  around-the- 
clock  lobbyists  here  at  the  Capitol,  orga- 
nizations which  can  afford  to  keep  people 
here  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
seeking  to  drive  loopholes  into  this  legis- 
lation, trying  to  assure  that  this  legisla- 
tion enables  them  to  keep  on  with  the 
same  ripoff,  which  we  call  strip  mining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  started  off  his 
remarks  by  saying,  "There  is  a  time  to 
sow,  and  there  is  a  time  to  reap." 

I  would  ask  him  if  he  did  not  mean  to 
spell  that  word  "r-a-p-e"  instead  of 
"r-e-a-p." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  that  we 
have  before  us  is  the  product  of  com- 
promise. Sure,  compromise  is  the  essence 
of  the  legislative  process.  Maybe  I  just 
cannot  get  used  to  compromise  when  the 
very  way  of  life,  the  property,  the  homes. 
an(i  welfare  of  the  people  in  my  area  who 
are  affected  by  this  legislation  are 
involved. 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  re- 
cently to  give  me  a  list  of  the  leading 
congressional  districts  in  the  Nation, 
ranked  according  to  how  many  coal 
miners  they  have  and  how  much  tonnage 
of  coal  they  mine.  The  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  came  out 
on  top  of  the  list  in  terms  of  number  of 
miners,  amount  of  coal  mined  under- 
ground, and  is  one  of  the  top  three  con- 
gressional districts  in  deep  and  strip  coal 
production. 

A  lot  of  people  asked  me.  including 
Representatives  serving  their  first  term 
here  in  Congress,  how  can  I  represent  a 
district  that  has  so  much  strip  mining, 
so  much  deep  mining,  and  more  miners 
than  any  other  district  and  take  the 
position  that  I  take  against  strip  mining. 

A  telephone  call  came  in  to  the  oflSce 
of  one  Congressman  warning  that  Con- 
gressman not  to  introduce  a  particular 
strenthening  amendment  because  that 
Congressman  might  be  in  trouble  back 
home  and  not  be  reelected  if  that  amend- 
ment were  sponsored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
present  a  few  facts  and  figures  here  to 
my  fellow  Members,  all  of  whom  practice 
politics.  In  1972,  after  the  reapportion- 
ment when  West  Virginia  lost  one  seat, 
the  State  legislature,  where  the  coal  in- 
terests of  West  Virginia  are  prominent, 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of 


me.  Therefore,  they  redistricted  me  in 
with  another  Congressman,  a  fellow 
Democrat,  against  whom  I  had  to  run  in 
the  primary.  There  wa^  one  clear-cut 
issue  in  that  primary :  I  was  for  abolish- 
ing strip  mining;  he  was  in  favor  of  strip 
mining.  In  any  event,  the  vote  came  out 
2  to  1—50,872  to  25,004— and  I  am  stiU 
here. 

In  that  same  election  I  ran  for  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention.  I  was 
the  first  Congressman  in  this  Nation  to 
come  out  and  urge  the  nomination  of 
George  McGovern  for  President.  I  say 
that  because  I  want  my  fellow  Members 
to  understand  that  George  McGovern 
did  not  do  well  in  1972  in  West  Virginia. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  doing  better  and  bet- 
ter as  the  days  go  on.  In  that  election 
for  delegate  to  the  national  convention, 
I  urged  a  plank  in  the  national  platform 
to  abolish  strip  mining.  Another  colleague 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
West  Virginia  also  ran  and  he  took  a 
position  in  favor  of  strip  mining. 

My  vote  was  107.542.  his  vote  was 
78,885.  We  were  both  elected,  but  never- 
theless it  shows  the  reaction.  By  the  way, 
he  was  not  for  Senator  McGovern  for 
President,  which  some  people  say  may 
have  not  hurt  the  size  of  his  own  vote. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  to  any 
Members  who  are  afraid  of  taking  a 
strong  position  on  strip  mining  that  we 
had  a  vote  on  the  18th  of  July  1974,  on 
an  amendment  that  I  offered  to  abolish 
strip  mining.  Sixty-nine  Members  voted 
for  that  amendment.  Sixty-four  of  them 
are  still  here  in  the  House.  Ninety-three 
percent  of  them  are  still  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  all  of  those  365  who  voted 
against  that  amendment  or  did  not  vote, 
only  73  percent  are  still  here. 

Therefore,  if  the  Members  want  to 
measure  the  politics  of  this  and  if  they 
are  afraid  to  take  that  position,  they 
need  not  be  afraid. 

I  would  say  also  that  all  those  who  are 
going  to  be  running  for  President  in  1976 
in  the  primary  in  West  Virginia  can  be 
assured  that  I  can  furnish  them  an  ex- 
ample of  one  who  ran  in  1972  and  came 
out  first  in  the  State  on  a  platform  of 
abolition  of  strip  mining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  gladly  yield  to 
any  candidate  for  President  who  would 
care  to  comment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Did  the  gentleman  indi- 
cate that  the  candidate  he  supported  in 
West  Virginia  and  who  was  later  nomi- 
nated was  beaten  by  a  larger  margin 
than  any  candidate  for  President  was 
ever  beaten  by  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  observe  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  that  if  that  candi- 
date ran  today  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  since  1972  his  plus 
margin  would  be  overwhelming.  I  would 
also  remind  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
if  he  could  listen  to  the  tapes  of  some 
of  the  speeches  George  McGovern  made 
in  1972  he  would  see  that  they  come  out 
pretty  dam  good  in  1975.  That  differs 
from  some  other  tapes. 
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Mr.  UDAIiTi.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia.  I  supported 
George  McGovern  in  November  of  1972. 
In  a  like  vein  I  would  suggest,  in  light 
of  the  outcome  of  George  McGovern's 
campaign,  that  maybe  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  would  want  to  attack 
me  this  time  rather  than  support  me, 
although  I  welcome  the  gentleman's 
support. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
his  well-reasoned  contribution  to  this 
debate. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  opportu- 
nities that  we  will  have  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  to  amend  this  legislation. 
The  most  important  one  of  those  amend- 
ments, of  course,  is  the  Spellman  amend- 
ment to  the  20-degree  slope.  Then  there 
is  another  very  important  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingel)  which  will 
transfer  jurisdiction  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in  a 
study  which  was  made  in  1972  pointed 
out  in  a  devastating  fashion  the  way  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  failed 
to  enforce  its  own  strip  mining  regula- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment on  Federal  land  and  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  on  Indian  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  not 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  either.  They 
were  up  here  2  weeks  ago  testifying  in 
support  of  changes  to  the  legislation. 

One  of  the  real  basic  defects  in  this 
legislation  which  I  do  not  think  even 
an  amendment  could  cure  is  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  control  by 
the  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  who 
took  the  lead  in  trying  to  insure  that 
Federal  control  would  be  retained  in  this 
legislation  rather  than  State  control.  1 
would  ask  any  of  the  Members  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  this  Nation  to 
consider  the  history  of  legislation  that 
has  marked  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 
Take,  for  example,  civil  rights.  Many 
Members  of  our  body  would  like  to  see 
civil  rights  protected  by  the  States,  but 
I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that  these  basic  human  rights  need 
Federal  protection.  There  are  basic 
human  rights  and  economic  rights  that 
are  being  imposed  upon  and  denied  by 
strip  mining  that  need  Federal  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  the  situation 
is  different  in  every  State.  Coal  mining 
is  different;  take  the  mining  of  lignite 
in  North  Dakota,  as  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) pointed  out  in  his  remarks. 
Western  coal  is  different,  there  is  the 
difference  in  the  soil  and  the  difference 
in  the  rainfall. 

Why  not  have  each  State  make  its  own 
regulations?  The  same  cry  came  up  when 
we  considered  the  Federal  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation.  The  history 
of  this  country  in  its  development  has 
been  that  every  industry  that  is  regulated 


in  behalf  of  the  public  interests,  first 
demands  State  regulation,  because  it 
knows  that  it  can  control  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  the  administration  of  the 
State  easier  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Why,  this  legislation  that  you  are  of- 
fering here  in  H.R.  25,  this  LCD — ^Lowest 
Common  Denominator — bill,  is  not  even 
as  strong  as  the  State  laws  in  Montana, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  that  we 
have  had  differences  on  how  far  to  go  in 
this  area,  but  I  have  never  had  any  doubt 
of  the  very  deep  conviction  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  and  his  love  for 
the  land.  I  have  been  in  his  State,  and  I 
have  seen  what  the  old  practices  have 
done.  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  he  has 
provided  a  rallying  point  for  literally 
millions  of  citizens  in  America  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  ravages  that 
have  occurred.  I  want  to  complftpent  him 
on  the  tenacious  fight.  The  billVe  have 
today  before  us  is  a  much  tougher  bill 
than  it  would  have  been  without  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Would  like  to  express  the  same  senti- 
ments as  those  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  on  the  tremendous 
contribution  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  made  to  making  the  Nation 
aware  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  strip 
mining  and  the  necessity  for  doing  some- 
thing drastic  about  it. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  share  his 
views  that  the  ideal  solution  would  be  to 
phase  out  strip  mining.  If  I  had  my 
"druthers,"  that  is  what  I  would  do.  One 
of  the  reasons  I  would  do  it  is  because  I 
have  no  faith  that  regulatory  agencies 
can  remain  independent  enough,  par- 
ticiUarly  at  a  State  level,  not  to  end  up 
being  captured  by  the  very  industry  that 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  has  happened  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  State  agency  is  nDt 
going  to  do  the  job  of  enforcement  be- 
cause the  industry  has  packed  it  with 
its  supporters. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  need  this  bill  is 
to  try  to  have  someone  else  keep  an  eye 
on  the  State  agencies  to  make  sure  they 
are  doing  their  job.  I  am  willing  Mo  give 
it  a  try,  because  reclsunation  is  possible. 
The  question  is  whether  it  will  be  done 
and  done  right.  I  think  that  we  have  done 


about  the  best  possible  job  of  writing  law 
at  least  to  see  that  it  will  be  done. 

Whether  it  is  implemented  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  on  the  commit- 
tee in  educating  this  country  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  share  his  great  en- 
thusiasm for  regulatory  agencies  at  the 
Federal  level.  I  would  commend  to  him 
for  his  thought  the  great  job  the  ICC  has 
done  with  the  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  point  out 
that  in  the  field  of  food  and  drug  legis- 
lation, certainly  no  one  here  wants  to 
turn  back  entirely  to  the  States.  Cer- 
tainly the  fight  for  fair  labor  standards 
legislation,  which  started  at  the  State 
level  and  subsequently  was  taken  up  by 
the  Federal  Government 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Before  this  packed  House,  will  not  the 
Members  allow  me  to  make  my  perora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  we  face  today 
is  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  condemn  one 
area  of  the  Nation  to  be  exploited  for  the 
private  profit  and  advantage  of  the  other 
areas.  Throughout  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  instant  millionaires  are  being 
made  over  night  in  the  strip  mining  in- 
dustry. Over  two-thirds  of  our  land  sur- 
face in  many  counties  is  owned  by  out- 
of-State  corporations,  and  the  people  of 
this  area  are  being  treated  as  subjects  in 
a  colonial  empire  while  the  wealth  of  the 
land  is  rapidly  being  siphoned  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appalachian  area 
refuses  to  be  a  national  sacrifice  area.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  on  this  committee  to 
vote  to  strengthen  this  bill,  because  if 
this  bill  is  not  strengthened,  I  plan  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  Do  not  Appalach- 
ianize  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  had  the 
opportimlty  to  learn  what  is  happening 
in  West  Virginia  and  throughout  the 
areas  which  are  being  strip  mined  can 
come  down  and  see  for  themselves  what 
the  effect  is  on  the  people,  their  water 
supply,  their  land,  and  their  soil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  so 
much  time  as  he  desires  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  few  hardy  souls  who  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  speak,  I  take  up 
their  time  now  because  I  feel  this  record 
must  reflect  at  least  one  or  two  notes  of 
sanity  amidst  all  the  frivolity  and  gaiety 
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that  we  have  endured  here  this  after- 
noon. 

We  have  heard  the  self-congratula- 
tions of  the  experts.  We  have  heard  the 
self-congratulatory  experts  on  this  bill 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard,  and 
as  they  indicated,  they  are  going  to  load 
the  record  up.  Somebody  somewhere 
ought  to  point  out  that  the  king  has 
no  clothes.  Not  only  is  this  piece  of 
legislation  not  necessary,  not  only  is  it 
counter-productive,  but  also  it  has  been 
mauled  over  and  massaged  by  people 
with  absolutely  no  practical  idea  not 
only  of  the  rudiments  of  coal  mining 
but  also  now  clearly  without  any  recogni- 
tion of  their  constituencies'  concern 
about  the  rising  cost  of  living  currently 
best  epitomized  by  their  utility  bill. 

And  now:  "Ralph  Nader,  where  are 
you  when  we  need  you?"  While  Mr. 
Nader's  constituency  roams  the  streets 
desperately  looking  for  an  issue,  here  lies 
one  begging  to  be  picked  up  apd  nur- 
tured. 

This  bill  is  going  to  add  up  to  an  esti- 
mated 15  percent  to  every  utility  bill  in 
the  country.  It  will  do  that  even  in  New 
Jersey,  where  I  imderstand  they  only 
use  coal  oil  and  much  of  that  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  their  utility  bills.  Yet 
we  have  Members,  responsible  Members 
of  Congress  prattling  about  saving  the 
Earth's  surface.  We  heard  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  make  the  most  re- 
markable statement  I  believe  I  ever 
heard  her  make  on  this  floor,  and  I  have 
heard  some  dandies.  She  said  and  I 
quote: 

The  American  public  Is  crying  out  to  bear 
the  costs  of  curing  the  surface  mining  can- 
cer. 

She  did  not  say  it  that  weH,  but  she 
said  that  kind  of  thing. 

Now  the  fact  is  she  and  I  and  all  of  us 
know  that  the  American  public  is  crying 
out,  yea,  crying  out  but  not  to  bear  any 
more  cost  of  anything.  And  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  imposing  an  arbitrary  cost 
on  the  American  public  the  extent  of 
which  we  do  not  know.  We  just  know  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  them  more. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  tell  us  this 

Is  not  going  to  result  in  reduced  produc- 

■  tion  of  coal,  that  it  is  going  to  increase 

coal  production,  yea,  double  it.  Is  this  so? 

Well,  it  is  done  by  a  little  tortured 
reasoning,  but  really  there  are  many  peo- 
ple waiting  with  these  plans  and  many 
are  ready  to  leap  into  the  production  gap 
as  soon  as  we  resolve  the  uncertainty. 
There  is  an  alternative,  a  simple  straight- 
forward alternative,  which  of  course  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of  the 
House,  but  it  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. If  we  kill  this  bill  we  also  remove 
the  uncertainty  and  allow  these  people 
to  go  forward  under  the  existing  State 
laws,  not  one  of  which  has  been  proven 
to  be  unsoimd. 

Yes,  the  people  in  the  various  States 
are  crying  out,  and  we  hear  the  gentle- 
man who  has  claimed  to  be  an  expert  and 
he  claims  he  was  the  first  to  endorse 
George  McGovern — which  is  a  great 
recommendation,  I  agree — and  then  he 
tells  us  that  his  people  are  crj'ing  out, 
and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  elected  over 
some  fellow  who  was  not  crying  out. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  gentleman  on 
his  feet  but  I  am  sorry,  I  will  not  let  the 
gentleman  rescind  to  my  biting  bark. 

Only  because  of  my  basic  venality  do 
I  deny  the  gentleman  the  opportunity  to 
respond.  The  record  may  reflect,  how- 
ever, that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  tried 
to  respond  and  I  refused  to  let  him. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
not  had  one  single  empirical  bit  of  evi- 
dence that  the  States  are  faulty  in  their 
administration  or  the  implementation  of 
their  laws,  not  one.  We  have  had  lots  of 
testimony  from  people  who  are  concerned 
in  very  broad  terms  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Earth,  and  if  I  have  heard 
once,  I  have  heard  virtually  every  day 
that  the  committee  met  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  that  even  as  we  sat  here  desper- 
ately locked  in  legislative  combat,  a  thou- 
sand acres  were  being  devoured  by  what- 
ever monster  was  cxu-rently  devouring  a 
thousand  acres. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  mined  by  reck- 
less abandon,  if  we  ignored  all  State 
laws,  if  we  turned  the  monster  machines 
loose  and  mined  every  bit  of  reserve  coal 
that  we  can  mine  by  surface  mining,  we 
would  have  destroyed  and  it  would  de- 
stpy  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
surface  of  this  land. 

Now,  I  am  not  advocating  the  destruc- 
tion of  it,  but  I  am  telling  this  House  that 
the  equation  that  says  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  the  land  will  be  destroyed,  is  a 
phoney  equation. 

Now,  here  is  my  empirical  evidence  for 
this,  aside  from  my  faulty  gift  of  rhetoric. 
It  lies  within  the  bill  itself,  for  within 
this  bill  itself  is  a  section  that  exempts — 
yes,  gentlemen,  exempts — one  area  of  this 
country  from  the  obligations  of  this  bill. 
It  is  known  as  the  anthracite  exemption, 
one  that  should  bring  a  glow  of  pride  to 
every  member  of  the  committee  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — and  let  the  record  re- 
flect that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
pointed  to  the  Democrat  side — here  is, 
indeed,  a  great  and  visionary  stroke  of 
legislative  construction.  Backed  by  a  staff 
and  cast  of  thousands,  we  rushed  into 
print  an  exemption  that  said  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  anthracite  legisla- 
tion, because  clearly,  as  everybody  knows, 
that  is  much  too  great  a  burden  to  bear, 
and  besides,  the  State  laws  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  adequate  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion. 

Now.  that  is  not  what  we  said.  What 
we  said  in  the  bill  is  that  anthracite  is 
exempt  from  any  Federal  regulations  in 
this  act  which,  of  course,  meant  it  was 
exempt  from  the  act. 

Why  was  it  exempt  from  the  act?  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  I  am  going  to  pre- 
simie  in  a  moment.  I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly, because  we  did  not  have  1  minute's 
hearing,  not  even  30  seconds — would  we 
believe  10  seconds?  We  never  once  dis- 
cussed this  in  hearings.  We  never  heard 
why,  indeed,  anthracite  could  not  bear 
the  onerous  burden  of  Federal  regula- 
tions. They  are  right,  but  neither  can  lig- 
nite, neither  can  bituminous  coal.  In  fact, 
no  section  of  the  coal  industry  can  bear 
the  onerous  burden  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. Why  is  it  that  anthracite  is  so 
blessed? 


Today  in  the  mail  I  learned  why  and 
I  am  happy  to  share  it  with  all  of  us  on 
the  record.  I  got  a  letter  from  at  least 
if  not  the  best  informed,  the  best 
dressed  Member  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dan 
Flood).  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dan  Flood)  tells  us  in  this 
letter,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  too 
close  attention,  because  I  know  we  all 
have  gotten  this  letter  and  we  have  all 
read  it.  Several  of  us  have  made  notes 
and  I  suspect  by  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Dan  Flood  )  ex- 
plains, the  fact  is  that  nearly  45  percent 
of  the  people  in  his  district  use  coal  to 
heat  their  homes,  this  particular  coal 
that  is  mined  there.  Therefore,  of  course, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  comply 
with  this  ridiculous  law,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  they  should  not  be. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  67  percent  of 
the  coal  mined  in  this  country  is  used 
by  electric  utilities  to  furnish  us  our  elec- 
tricity, that  is  all  right  for  them  to  be 
burdened,  but  not  in  "good  old  Dan's" 
district. 

He  says : 

vital  to  the  continued  production  of  an- 
thracite— 

And  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  not  here, 
but  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  from  the  gen- 
tleman on  Monday,  because  this  amend- 
ment will  be  up  on  Monday,  I  know,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  offer  it — 

vital  to  the  continued  production  of  an- 
thracite Is  the  section  of  H.R.  25  which  recog- 
nizes the  unique — 

And  hear  this — 
geographical  and  geographic  differences  be- 
tween bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

I  will  explain  now  what  this  unique 
difference  is. 

Anthracite,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dan  Flood) — and  the 
rest  of  us  just  have  to  get  along  without 
it,  because  absent  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dan  Flood)  ,  if  we  all 
had  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dan  Flood) 
and  the  backing  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  skullduggery  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  then  there  would  be  no  coal 
in  this  bill,  because  if  this  bill  is  too  on- 
erous for  anthracite,  it  is  too  onerous  for 
any  other  type  of  surface  mined  coal, 
and  it  is. 

Now,  the  historical  facts,  and  how  this 
anthracite  amendment  got  in  absent  any 
hearings,  it  appeared  full  blown  one  day 
and  we  were  told  that  it  is  all  right,  be- 
cause the  Pennsylvania  delegation  wants 
it.  Well,  that  is  a  simple  reason.  They  are 
a  cohesive  organization. 

It  was  adopted  in  the  conference  re- 
port; and,  lo  and  behold,  not  3  days  later 
Bethlehem  Steel  acquired  three  proper- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  that,  between  them, 
produced  some  600,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite a  year.  They  were  known  as  the 
Greenwood  properties. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  patently  unfair  to 
say  that  the  timing  and  acceptance  by 
the  conference  committee  of  the  anthra- 
cite exemptions  and  the  timing  of  the 
Bethlehem  purchase  was  anything  but 
coincidental. 
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However,  I  am  a  person  not  famous 
for  his  kindness,  so  I  will  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that,  in  my  view,  the  one  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  other,  and  I  sus- 
pect— I  do  not  know  this,  but  I  suspect — 
that,  upon  analysis,  if  the  Federal  regu- 
lations in  this  bill  were  to  be  imposed 
on  the  anthracite  mining,  that  it  would 
not  have  a  profitable  property. 

Therefore,  Bethlehem  Steel,  it  was  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  them  that  they 
would  not  consummate  the  purchase  un- 
til this  amendment  had  been  accepted  by 
the  conference  committee.  Then,  what 
did  Bethlehem  Steel  do — that  giant  of 
free  enterprise? 

They  were  the  only  industry,  that  I 
know  of,  that  went  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  said,  '"Don't  veto 
this  wonderful  bill,  because  while  it  may 
be  onerous  for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry,  it 
is  not  bad  for  Bethlehem."  As  everybody 
knows,  what  is  good  for  Bethlehem  Steel 
has  to  be  good  for  the  country,  at  least 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood*  comes.  That  you  can  count  on. 
I  want  to  tell  my  friends  why  this  bill 
is  onerous — and  it  is  onerous.  We  are 
creating  a  bureaucracy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  we  need  like 
we  need  another  navel.  We  create  legions 
of  inspectors,  application  forms  and 
quantity  orders.  We  are  told  by  the  coal 
industry  that  this  will  cost  140  million 
tons  a  year  in  production.  We  do  not 
know  that.  That  is  assuming  that  the 
citizens  suits,  which  this  bill  now  permits 
never  functions,  that  nobody  brings  in 
litigation  on  production  of  an  ongoing 
surface  mine  and  that  nobody  decides 
they  are  going  to  delay  by  litigation  a 
new  surface  mine. 

I  know  my  friend  from  Wyoming  will 
be  glad  when  this  is  all  over,  because  the 
facts  and  his  emotions  kept  colliding. 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  resolve  it  by 
depending  upon  his  emotions,  and  he  was 
able  to  support  the  bill. 

And  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  and 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii — they  may 
not  view  me  kindly,  but  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  them — I  am  convinced 
that  they  have  conned  themselves  into 
believing  that  what  the  environmental 
activists  and  what  the  environmental  ex- 
tremists want  must  be  done,  because 
they  do  understand  this  bill.  Of  all  the 
people  in  this  room,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall»  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  do 
understand  this  bill.  They  have  some- 
how been  able  to  convince  themselves 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  appropriate. 
I  will  tell  the  Members  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, they  are  simply  wrong.  What 
they  are  doing  is  not  only  disastrous,  but 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  disaster. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  desires,  becau5e,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  rational,  it  will  result  in  ban- 
ning strip  mining  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ti-y:  that  will  come  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

If  the  citizens  who  are  concerned  about 
this  throughout  the  country,  the  citi- 
zens who  will  file  litigation  without  ever 
knowing  anything  about  surface  mining 
of  coal,  succeed  in  delaying  significantly 


the  production  of  coal  and  succeed  in 
raising  significantly  the  cost  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  consumers,  these  people 
will  be  responsible  for  the  outlawing  of 
the  surface  mining  of  coal.  If  that  is 
what  they  want.  I  say,  "Let  us  do  it  head 
on." 

That  is  why  I  respect  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  more 
than  I  do  the  proponents  of  this  bill.  This 
bill  is  going  to  do  it  by  slow  death,  not 
by  the  direct  method  which  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  prefers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  point  out  to  the 
Members  that,  with  the  track  record  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  any  of  the 
regulatory  agencies,  we  ought  to  be  tear- 
ing down  regulatory  agencies,  not  build- 
ing new  ones.  It  is  absurd  for  this  body, 
which  understands  the  problems  in- 
herent in  regulatory  agencies,  which 
knows  the  results  of  arbitrary  regula- 
tions built  in  the  law,  to  do  what  we  have 
done  in  this  bill. 

We  talk  about  a  20°  slope.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman),  but  I  will 
guarantee  that  she  would  not  know  a  20° 
slope  if  she  fell  downhill  over  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  should  apolo- 
gize. I  will  admit  that  she  would  know 
a  20°  slope  if  she  fell  down  over  it. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
writing  into  law  arbitrary  standards  that 
we  know  nothing  about.  I  plead  with  the 
Members  to  allow  some  sense  of  recog- 
nition of  the  facts  of  life. 

Let  us  not  be  romanced  by  the  over- 
blooming  and  distorted  view  of  the  coun- 
tryside being  swallowed  up  by  bulldozers. 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  States  have,  in- 
deed, confronted  what  was  a  problem. 

I  will  stipulate  at  the  outset  that  some 
of  the  States  are  not  going  to  do  a  very 
good  job,  but  I  will  insist  and  we  must 
recognize  that,  based  on  our  own  experi- 
ence, the  Federal  Government  will  do  the 
poorest  job  of  all.  What  it  will  do  will  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  what  it 
will  do  will  result  in  increased  costs  and 
unfair  shutdowns. 

Who  agrees  with  me  on  this?  The  big 
coal  companies?  Sure,  they  do.  However, 
I  want  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  to  hear  this,  be- 
cause perhaps  he  may  be  agreeing  with 
me,  on  the  outside  chance  that  the  gen- 
tleman's Presidential  parade  will  founder 
somewhere  between  New  Hampshire  and 
wherever  it  is  they  assemble  in  July.  Let 
me  read  this : 

Honorable  Congressman:  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated U  House  Bin  H.R.  25  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Committee  for  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Bernard  E.  Young, 
Business  Manager,  IBEW. 

That  is  a  Tucson  local. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  that  out  for 
the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  I  say,  on  the  unlikely 
chance  that  he  might  have  to  run  for 
this  demeaning  job  again. 

I  will  also  point  out  that  the  Phoenix 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  the  AFL-CIO  is  concerned,  because 
they  feel  there  are  3,000  jobs  that  are  in 
jeopardy  if  this  bill  pas.ses.  That  is  not 


an  idle  concern.  I  did  not  advise  the 
gentleman  of  that,  because  we  do  not 
consult  too  regularly,  I  must  confess. 

The  Central  Arizona  Labor  Council, 
another  friend  of  the  folks,  says  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  the  constituency,  the 
workingman,  will  not  only  suffer  by  a 
lack  of  jobs  but  will  suffer  by  an  in- 
creased cost  for  his  utilities. 

Who  is  for  this  bill?  In  fairness,  I  want 
to  read  all  of  the  wires  I  received.  This 
is  from  Arnold  Miller,  president  of  the 
UMW.  He  devotes  a  whole  paragraph  of 
a  very  expensive  wire,  paid  for  by  the 
eminent  budget  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  a  very  limited  budget  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  to  his  statement 
in  which  he  extolls  the  virtues  of  that 
section  which  exempts  anthracite.  I 
thought  that  was  Interesting.  This  is  in- 
teresting, especially  because  anthracite 
is  left  out  and  my  folks  cannot  afford  to 
mine  anthracite  under  this  bill. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  bad 
legislation.  If  we  must  have  a  simplified 
solution,  I  will  offer  the  Members  a  sim- 
plistic solution  as  to  what  they  can  tell 
their  environmentalist  friends  concern- 
ing why  they  voted  against  this  bill. 
Members  can  say,  "I  voted  against  this 
bill  because  I  did  not  want  to  raise  the 
utility  bills  for  you  constituents  by  15 
percent  at  this  point  in  time." 

They  will  understand  that.  I  suspect 
that  even  some  of  us  can  understand 
that. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Alabama  have  re- 
sponded to  the  need  to  ease  the  national 
energy  shortage  by  mining  more  coal. 
This  fiscal  year,  Alabama  surface 
miners — the  group  that  accounts  for  60 
percent  of  the  coal  production  in  my 
State — plan  to  increase  production  10  to 
15  percent. 

The  need  for  8  billion  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100  million 
in  foreign  exchange  will  thus  be  pre- 
vented this  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  new  production — 
and  most  of  our  existing  production  as 
well — would  be  quickly  lost  with  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  25. 

According  to  a  recent  industry  sur- 
vey, the  passage  of  H.R.  25  would  lead  to 
the  loss  of  12  million  tons  a  year  of  coal 
production  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Some  $160  million  would  be  lost  to  Ala- 
bama's economy,  27  currently  planned 
mines  would  not  open,  and  86  mines 
would  be  closed.  The  direct  losses  of  2,400 
jobs  and  $35  million  a  year  nayroU  would 
be  felt  deeply  throughout  the  mining 
regions  of  my  State. 

On  a  national  basis,  49,980  jobs  would 
vanish  and  as  much  as  141  million  tons 
of  annual  production  would  be  lost. 

The  direct  losses  that  would  flow  from 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  25  are  by  them- 
selves a  powerful  argiunent  against  the 
bill's  passage.  Yet  they  are  dwarfed  by 
the  indirect  effects  that  will  ripple 
through  our  economy. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  soaring 
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cost  of  electricity  is  a  vital  concern  to 
every  citizen.  Later  this  month,  for 
example,  the  Alabama  State  Legislature 
will  go  into  special  session.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  session  is  to  study  ways  to 
bring  utility  rates  undar  control.  Similar 
sessions  will  no  doubt  be  held  a-^ross  the 
Nation. 

In  Al.ibama,  as  el-.ewhere,  the  impetus 
behind  scaring  utility  rates  comes  from 
the  rising  cost  of  fuel,  which  milike 
equipment  or  labor  costs,  is  immediately 
passed  through  to  the  consumer. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  now  are 
homeowners  across  the  Nation  paying 
more  for  their  utility  bills  than  their 
mortgages  because  of  the  soaring  cost  of 
fuel,  legislation  that  increases  utility 
bills  by  10  to  16  percent  is  unconscion- 
able. And  that,  I  suspect,  will  be  the  fea- 
ture of  H.R.  25  most  widely  felt  and 
remembered  by  the  Nation's  electric 
rate-payers. 

At  this  particular  juncture,  we  cannot 
forget  the  impact  this  bill  would  have  on 
cur  3Conomy.  Replacing  the  coal  lost  to 
H.R.  25  will  require  1.7  million  barrels  of 
foreign  bil  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $2.75  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  total  economic  costs  to 
the  U.S.  economy  will  be  over  $6  billion. 

These  are  staggering  numbers,  but 
there  is  no  way  the  human  misery  in- 
curred due  to  the  loss  of  a  job  or  way  of 
life  can  be  reflected  in  statistical  terms. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  effects  the  bill  will  have 
in  the  coal  producing  regions  of  Appala- 
chia. 

The  bill's  overly  rigid  strictures  and 
enforcement  procedures  will  lead  to  far 
higher  expenses  and  administrative  bur- 
den. 

No  doublt,  large,  well-financed  pro- 
ducers will  meet  the  act's  requirements 
in  large  parts  of  the  Nation.  But  smaller 
operators  faced  with  the  expense  of  legal 
and  engineering  costs  that  may  well 
mount  to  more  than  $100,000  just  to  se- 
cure a  permit  will  have  little  choice  but 
to  close  down,  leaving  their  market  share 
to  the  larger  producers.  Something  im- 
portant to  the  functioning  of  our  entire 
economic  system  will  thus  be  lost. 

The  framers  'of  this  bill  contend,  and 
I  quote : 

The  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  na- 
tion's coal  reserves  can  only  be  extracted  by 
underground  mining  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  says  that  slightly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
reserve  base  is  mineable  by  undergroimd 
means  and  the  remainder  is  mineable 
only  by  surface  methods.  But  the  reserve 
base  is  not  the  same  thing  as  reserves — 
when  you  take  into  account  the  far  high- 
er recovery  rate  of  surface  mining  as 
compared  to  underground  mining  you 
find  that  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal 
reserves  are  mineable  only  by  surface 
methods. 

Not  too  long  ago — when  the  Nation's 
economy  was  growing  at  a  7  or  8  percent 
rate,  unemployment  was  down  to  4  per- 
cent, and  oil  still  cost  $2.80  a  barrel — 
we  could  afford  to  believe  in  the  need  for 
the  universal  deep  mining  of  coal  and 
other  environmental  fantasies.  But  that 
era  is  gone. 


Certainly  we  can  still  afford  to  pro- 
tect the  land  and  the  streams  and  the 
air,  but  only  in  a  carefully  conceived  and 
executed  manner.  That  Is  why  I  submit 
now  that  the  era  of  rip-and-run  mining 
is  over  and  meaningful  reclamation  is 
required  in  every  State  where  significant 
coal  production  takes  place. 

While  I  would  insist  on  the  protection 
of  the  environment,  I  do  not  feel  that 
regulations  such  as  returning  the  terrain 
to  its  approximate  original  contour  is 
necessary  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Better  uses  can  often  be  made  of  the 
mined  land,  especially  in  Appalachia, 
where  mountain  surfaces  are  leveled  off 
and  thus  suitable  for  uses  such  as 
forestry  and  grazing. 

We  do  not  need  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  and  it  should  not  be  made  law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  again, 
as  well  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  ,  for  their  very  important 
work  in  getting  this  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  Also,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  close  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  for  his  valiant  efforts  to 
strengthen  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  come  before  this  body,  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  protection  for  our  nat- 
ural resources  without  causing  the  tre- 
mendous expense  and  delay  in  getting 
these  necessary  resources  as  the  opposi- 
tion has  indicated  might  be  the  case. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  witness  over 
the  course  of  the  next  couple  of  years  a 
tremendous  effort  to  just  do  away  with  all 
of  our  protective  environmental  measures 
in  the  name  of  solving  the  energy  crisis 
or  in  the  name  of  resolving  the  economic 
crisis,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that 
those  energy  and  economic  threats  are 
really  affected. 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  far  more 
coal  resources  and  energy  resources  sub- 
ject to  deep  mining  and  available  from 
deep  mining  than  there  are  from  surface 
mining.  I  also  understand  there  is  more 
low-sulfur  coal  available  fiom  deep  than 
from  surface  mining. 

On  the  picture  that  was  raised  of 
having  soaring  utilitv  bills  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  through  just  seeing  to  it 
that  the  land  is  rut  back  together  and 
striD  mininsr  is  not  continued  in  plices 
where  it  will  cause  tremendous  damage 
to  the  environment.  I  think  this  i";  dear- 
ly false.  I  do  not  think  we  oueht  in  be 
fooled  by  it.  This  is  a  situation  where  I 
think  v;e  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it. 
too.  We  have  the  coal  resources  that  are 
essential  to  keep  us  In  business  in  this 
country  and  keep  our  economv  going, 
the  coal  resources  necessary  to  keep  the 
electricity  flowing  and  enenrv  goine.  pnd 
you  do  not  have  to  rape  the  land  in  order 
to  use  it. 

I  think  if  the  people  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  these  costs  would  only  ioin 
us  in  seeing  to  it  that  there  v»as  a  little 


free  enterprise  restored  to  the  energy 
business,  if  we  could  require  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coal  com;:anies  from  the 
major  oil  companies  and  the  ga?  com- 
panies, and  if  we  could  see  the  v  rtical 
and  horizontal  intsjration  of  rhe  oil  com- 
panies eliminated,  we  would  get  mean- 
ingful energy  price  decreases. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  presented 
and  spoken  to  so  ably  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling*, 
indicates  that  the  price  differential  of 
coal  from  deep  mining,  as  opposed  to 
strip  mining,  is  accounted  for  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  huge  profits  that  are  being 
piled  up  by  the  monopolistic  oil  com- 
panies that  control  the  coal. 

I  hope  the  House  will  pass  this  legis- 
lation in  the  strongest  form  we  can. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr 
Blouin). 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  very  briefly  to  touch  on  a  subject 
that  I  do  not  believe  has  been  mentioned, 
at  least,  not  to  my  ears,  today. 

I  support  this  measure,  as  weak  as  I 
think  it  is,  and  in  no  sense  primarily  to 
maintain  environmental  quality,  al- 
though I  think  that  is  terribly  important, 
or  primarily  to  put  some  sense  into  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  stampede  toward  a  par- 
tially created  energy  crisis,  brought  on 
by  a  huge,  complicated  international 
protrfem  that  we  have  yet  to  even  begin 
to  com.e  to  grips  with,  but  primarily  from 
a  very  self -centered  viewpoint  of  trying 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  agricultural 
productivity  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  heard  a  tremendous  amount  of 
concern  expressed  by  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  today  have  opposed  any  kind 
of  regulation  in  the  area  of  strip  mining, 
at  different  times  this  year  and  in  past 
years,  about  the  need  to  keep  the  cost 
of  food  down,  about  the  need  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  feed  ourselves  and  the 
world,  and  meet  our  requirements  in  that 
regard.  Yet  I  have  heard  very  little  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  trying  to  protect 
the  agricultural  land  that  holds  a  very 
large  amount,  at  least  in  acreage,  of  strip 
mineable  land  in  this  coimtry. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  acreage  filled  with 
very  shallow  strip  mineable  type  of  coal 
reserves,  and  that  has  very  little  if  any 
regulations  surrounding  it,  and  that  has 
dozens  of  oil  and  coal  companies  and 
combinations  thereof  literally  drooling 
over  the  thought  of  being  able  to  paw- 
through  there  without  any  conscious 
thought  at  all. 

We  need  control  vers-  desparately,  and 
we  need  it  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  to  it. 

Realizing  even  the  inadequacies  of  this 
legislation  and  the  obvious  loopholes  that 
exist  in  the  areas  that  I  am  concerned 
about,  and  at  the  same  time  realizing  the 
efforts  that  we  are  going  to  make  to  try 
to  fill  those  loopholes,  I  am,  nonethe- 
less, going  to  support  this  measure,  and 
I  intend  to  fight  as  hard  as  I  can  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  to  toughen  it  up  and 
strengthen  it. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
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the     gentleman    from    Virginia     (Mr. 
Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  will  do 
grievous  harm  to  many  of  the  good  peo- 
ple I  have  the  honor  to  serve  in  the 
Congress.  Coal  is  the  lifeblood  of  much 
of  southwestern  Virginia.  Over  100  coal 
surface  mining  companies  and  suppliers 
operate  in  Virginia;  2,000  surface  miners 
are  employed;  5,000  to  7,500  workers  are 
employed  in  related  jobs;  and  $125  mil- 
lion circulates  in  Virginia  s  economy  each 
year  because  of  coal  surface  mining.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  undergroimd  coal 
mining  industry  in  Virginia  exists  only 
because  its  high-sulfur  underground  coal 
can  be  blended  with  Virginia's  low-sul- 
fur, surface-mined  coal  to  meet  stringent 
sulfur  emission  standards  in  our  environ- 
mental laws. 

Section  515.  the  section  of  this  bill  that 
concerns  itself  with  "environmental  pro- 
tection performance  standards"  and  spe- 
ciflcaUy,  section  515(d)  thereof,  the  sec- 
tion that  pertains  to  steep-slope  surface 
coal  mining  in  this  bill,  radically  affects 
all  coal  siuface  mining  and  large 
amounts  of  the  underground  coal  mining 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  This 
occurs,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  section 
515(d)(4)  of  this  bUl  defines  "steep 
slope"  as  any  slope  above  20  degrees. 

This  is  the  crux  of  this  bill.  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  far  as  the  State  of  Virginia  is 
concerned.  The  economic  and  social  fu- 
ture of  southwestern  Virginia  lies  in  this 
defimtion  of  "steep  slope."  Of  the  six 
counties  which  produce  commercial 
quantities  of  surface-mined  coal  in  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  these  counties  have  aver- 
age surface-mine  slopes  of  20  degrees  or 
more.  Coal  surface-mining  operations 
range  from  approximately  20  degrees  in 
Wise  County  to  slightly  over  29  degrees 
In  Buchanan  County.  So  in  effect  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  steep-slope  restrictions 
m  this  bDl  would  essentially  abolish  the 
coal  surface-mining  industry  in  Virginia 
and  bring  economic  chaos  to  an  area  of 
Virginia  in  the  heart  of  Appalachia, 
where  the  citizens  for  years  have  been 
fighting  to  exist.  Coal  mining  has  been 
their  salvation,  the  lack  of  it  will  be 
poverty  for  far  too  many  of  these  God- 
fearing, hard-working  Americans. 
_  "Hiese  are  the  areas  that  I  find  faulty 
m  this  bill: 

First,  I  feel  that  the  term  "steep  slope" 
should  be  redefined  as  any  slope  above 
30  degrees,  not  as  the  biU  defines  the 
term  at  20  degrees.  I  think  the  implica- 
tions of  not  redefining  this  term  have 
already  been  spelled  out.  In  this  regard, 
I  should  think  the  bUl  as  further  modi- 
fled  would  allow  Virginians  to  continue 
tne  mimng  of  our  coal  rer^onrces 

Second,  I  also  feel  that  terracing 
In  "i  ^  permitted  on  slopes  between 
20  and  30  degrees  and  that  in  this  area 
the  land  surface  mined  not  be  returned 
to  Its  approximate  original  contour  when 
the  land  owner  plans  to  develop  indus- 
trial, commercial— including  commercial 
agricultural— residential,  or  public  fa- 
cility—including recreational  facilities- 
development  for  post-mining  use  of  the 
affected  land.  It  is  important.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  consider  this  terracing 
proposition,  especially  when  this  method 
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of  conservation,  long  practiced  on  steep 
slopes  in  China  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  increased  the  amount  of  land 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Also, 
it  should  be  borne  out  that  the  average 
highwall  in  Virginia  surface  mining  op- 
erations is  53  feet,  whereas  highway  cuts 
have  created  highwalls  as  high  as  260 
feet  in  Virginia.  I  dare  say  that  there  are 
conditions  far  exceeding  Virginia's  aver- 
age in  many  highway  projects  all  across 
this  land.  The  point  I  make.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  should  not  let  these  same 
experts    who    engineered    the    theories 
against  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  sold  us 
the  catalytic  converter,  get  us  into  an- 
other disastrous  condition  with  respect 
to  the  coal  situation.  The  stakes  are  just 
too  high.  We  should  be  considering  the 
best  possible  use  of  this  land  and  not  get 
ourselves  hung  up  on  the  esthetics.  The 
best  possible  use  for  this  land  is  agri- 
cultural, either  grazing  or  forestry,  and 
anyone  who  insists  on  this  original  con- 
tour idea  for  slopes  above  20  degrees  has 
surely  not  ridden  farm  machinery  across 
the  face  of  a  slope  greater  than  20  de- 
grees. The  fact  is  that  if  this  bill  would 
permit  it,  the  mining  and  reclamation 
process  could  be  a  means  of  adding  to 
our  total  a<;reage  of  tillable  or  grazing 
land  and  increase  our  food  and  fibre  pro- 
duction. By  insisting  on  a  return  to  orig- 
inal contour  instead  of  allowing  more 
useful  land  forms,  the  bill  is  not  only 
canceling  this  potential  benefit,  but  it  is 
probably  also  making  the  mining  of  coal 
impossible  on  these  steep  slopes  where 
original  contour  makes  it  impossible  to 
protect  the  land  from  erosion,  siltation, 
slides,  and  water  pollution. 

Third,  I  also  believe  that  as  a  process 
of  reclaiming  the  land  we  should  make 
allowances  for  surface  water,  from  above 
the  original  cut  to  runoff  without  dis- 
turbing the  backfill.  The  view  is  also 
advanced  that  the  bill  should  be  modified 
to  allow  a  haul  and/or  access  road  on 
the  disturbed  lands  in  order  to  maintain 
vegetation  and  backfill  stabilization. 

Fourth,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that 
this  bill  is  too  restrictive  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  spoil  in  surface  mining  oper- 
ations and  believe  that  this  language 
should  be  modified  to  allow  permanent 
storage  of  the  spoil  below  the  cut,  espe- 
cially in  terracing  operations,  if  the  op- 
erator can  provide  suitable  safeguards 
to  prevent  slides,  significant  erosion,  sil- 
tation damage,  or  other  adverse  environ- 
mental conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  above  changes  are 
necessary  to  prevent  poverty  in  the  sur- 
face mining  industry  of  Virginia.  They 
are  necessary  if  Virginia's  coal  resources 
and  its  trained  force  of  hard  working 
miners  are  going  to  be  used  to  provide 
cheap  abundant  energy  for  our  industry 
and  the  consumers  of  America.  At  the 
appropriate  time  I  shaU  put  these 
thoughts  to  this  body  as  amendments, 
to  make  this  bill  workable. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTHt. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

As  the  Members  know,  mining  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  has  a  long  history.  Coal 
mining  has  been  going  on  in  that  State 
for  approximately  75  years.  I  find  myself 


in  an  interesting  situation  with  a  long 
and  somewhat  ironic  personal  family  his- 
tory related  to  coal  mining  in  Colorado, 
because  my  grandfather  opened  a  num- 
ber of  coal  mining  camps  in  north- 
western Colorado  and  southern  Wyo- 
ming during  the  teens  and  the  twenties. 
Most  of  these  mines  are  now  closed  down, 
but  the  small  towns  are  left  and  that 
area  of  the  coimtry,  the  region  I  come 
from,  is  sprinkled  with  a  whole  series  of 
small  and  somewhat  fragile  communities 
which  are  now  being  severely  threatened 
by  the  potential  incursion  of  strip  min- 
ing in  that  area  of  the  country. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  as  we 
examine  strip  mining  and  as  we  examine 
the  need  for  more  and  more  coal  and 
as  we  examine  the  potential  for  many 
coal  gasification  plants  coming  into  that 
region  of  the  country,  that  as  we  examine 
all  the  different  possibilities  we  also  keep 
in  mind  not  only  the  significant  envi- 
ronmental problems  which  can  be  caused 
in  that  area,  but  also  the  social  impact 
that  strip  mining  and  coal  gasification 
plants  may  have  in  the  area;  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  effect  that 
many  people  coming  into  the  region  may 
have  on  those  communities. 

I  am  concerned,  as  we  examine  the 
bill  brought  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  and  that  we  take 
into  account  the  social  fabric  and  social 
impact  of  strip  mining  in  that  area. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  consider  this 
bill  we  could  take  into  accoimt,  for  ex- 
ample, what  happens  to  those  small 
towns  when  large  highways  are  going 
through,  when  the  trucks  are  splitting  up 
that  town,  what  it  does  to  the  fabric  of 
those  communities. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  consider  this 
bill,  we  keep  in  mind  what  happens  to 
the  school  systems,  the  health  systems 
and  the  total  fabric  of  these  communi- 
ties. I  beheve  we  must  keep  that  in  mind 
and  I  will  do  so  during  the  process  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  1  minute  and  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  if  in  this  legis- 
lation there  is  any  question  as  to  whether 
State  law  at  any  time  takes  precedence 
over  Federal  law,  as  far  as  Federal  land 
is  concerned  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
understanding  and  my  Interpretation  of 
the  bill  that  if  Federal  lands  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  production  and  set  aside 
for  strip  mining,  this  would  be  under  the 
designation  section  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  its  own  program  and  we 
would  not  delegate  to  the  States  the 
rights  to  make  these  determinations  on 
Federal  land. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 
in  response  to  a  question  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  it  is  my  understanding 
it  was  indicated  the  reclamation  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  would  extend  beyond 
coal  mining  activities;  Is  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  gentleman? 
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Mr.  UDALL.  No.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3ield.  there  Is  a  study  section  in  title  Vn. 
We  had  an  original  decision  to  make: 
Should  we  regulate  coal  and  only  coal  or 
other  minerals?  The  committee  decided 
the  bill  should  regulate  only  coal;  but, 
becaiuse  there  was  surface  damage  from 
other  minerals,  we  provide  for  a  study 
by  the  Interior  Department  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  regulating  surface  mining 
of  other  minerals. 

I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  that  study  would  cover  the  problem 
in  Florida,  just  as  it  would  for  minerals 
In  other  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  have  the  Blue  River 
Valley  and  other  sections  that  have  been 
dredged  in  skiing  areas,  one  area  that 
was  dredged  Where  they  took  mile  after 
mile  and  left  land  piled  up  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  That  seems  to  be  an  area 
for  study.  Will  that  kind  of  problem  be 
included  in  that  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
draw  a  distinction,  if  I  can.  There  are 
two  problems.  One,  should  the  Federal 
Government  Impose  standards  on  min- 
erals other  than  the  mining  of  coal? 

The  second  problem  is  the  one  the 
gentleman  raises,  should  we  have  a  fund 
or  some  machinery  to  go  back  and  re- 
store the  land  damaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  or  silver  or  lead  or  other 
minerals? 

The  study  will  focus  on  the  first  prob- 
lem, but  not  on  the  second. 

Conceivably,  if  there  were  legislation 
arising  out  of  that  study,  we  could  have 
some  sort  of  land  program  or  reclama- 
tion program  for  lands  damaged  by 
mining  of  minerals  other  than  coal;  but 
that  would  be  something  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  later  legislation. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman)  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  advise  the 
House  that  during  the  amendment 
process  I  plan  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment which  would  ban  strip  mining  on 
slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more. 

I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  earlier  say  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  would  not 
know  a  slope  of  30  degrees  if  she  fell  off 
it  and  then  later  decide,  that  indeed,  she 
would  know  one  if  she  fell  off  it.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  newly  found  con- 
fidence in  my  abilities.  But  the  gentle- 
man need  not  be  concerned.  I  have  no 
expectation  of  ever  being  a  "fallen  wom- 
an." 

However,  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  know  a  20-degree  slope.  I  have  slid 
down  such  slopes.  I  have  slid  down  them 
in  the  rain  and  anyone  who  lives  in  my 
county  right  across  the  D.C.  line  would 
understand  what  we  mean  by  slopes  and 
vmderstand  what  we  mean  by  strip  min- 
ing, would  understand  what  we  mean  by 
desecrating  the  land,  would  understand 
what  we  mean  by  talking  about  mining 
land  of  20  degrees  or  more,  would  under- 
stand what  devastation  is  caused  by  min- 
ing with  this  method  and  would  under- 


stand that  it  is  time  that  we  began  to 
save  our  land.  We  in  our  county  took 
steps  to  end,  in  our  476  square  miles,  the 
destruction  of  our  Earth  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment  and  we  feel  it  is 
long  past  time  that  our  Nation's  leaders 
embarked  on  a  program  which  will  pro- 
vide assurance  to  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion that  they  will  leave  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  a  country 
which  will  truly  be  America,  the  beauti- 
ful. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  offering  my 
amendment  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  third  time  in  three  successive 
Congresses,  the  House  has  an  opportunity 
to  endorse  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  begin  a  national  policy  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  insidious  and  exploitive 
practices  that  this  Nation  hsis  faced. 
The  congressional  battle  against  strip 
mining  has  been  a  long  one.  During  the 
92d  Congress,  the  House  passed  a  re- 
sponsible regulatory  measure.  However, 
the  Senate  was  not  able  to  act  and  the 
bill  died  with  the  Congress.  In  the  93d 
Congress,  a  good  bill  regulating  surface 
mining  of  coal  passed  both  Houses,  but 
it  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President 
after  the  Congress  had  adjourned. 

Now,  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
leagues, Mrs.  Mink  and  Mr.  Udall,  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  behalf  of 
a  regulatory  bill  for  strip  mining,  we  are 
considering  H.R.  25  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  and  which  I  support.  While  this 
measure  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  and  while 
some  of  its  environmental  provisions 
should  be  strengthened,  H.R.  25  does  rep- 
resent a  good  solid  beginning  to  deal  with 
the  strip  mining  problem  which  has  been 
crying  out  for  Federal  policy  direction  for 
decades.  By  pasing  H.R.  25,  we  can  begin 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  present  practice  of 
allowing  coed  operators  to  reap  the  prof- 
its of  strippable  coal  at  the  expense  of 
the  Integrity  of  the  land,  the  quality  of 
the  waters,  and  the  health  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

H.R.  25  establishes  a  national  policy  for 
the  regulation  of  strip  mining  and  dem- 
onstrates a  commitment  to  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  method  of  mining 
surface  coal  deposits.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, the  Nation  will  be  able  to  use  its 
vast  coal  reserves  to  meet  our  energy 
needs  without  raping  the  land  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  enough 
time  over  the  past  few  years  debating 
whether  or  not  we  should  pass  legislation 
curbing  strip  mining.  We  should  realize 
that  we  must  act  afiBrmatively  on  this 
issue.  The  scars  on  the  mountain  sides 
and  the  prairies  will  not  disappear.  The 
soured  streams  and  washed  out  hollows 
wil  not  be  repaired.  The  ruined  lives  and 
homes  will  not  be  remade.  But,  there  is 
in  this  bill  a  hope  that  the  future  will 
not  be  a  repeat  of  the  past.  H.R.  25  con- 
tains some  measure  of  justice  for  the 
land,  the  waters,  and  the  people  who 
have  been  so  abused  by  the  evils  of  strip 
mining.  I  urge  its  overwhelming  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  beginning  consideration  of  H.R. 


25.  the  Strip  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1975.  This  is  a  lengthy 
and  complex  bill  but  it  is  one  that  the 
Members  should  be  familiar  with.  Our 
history  of  serious  consideration  goes 
back  to  the  92d  Congress  where  we  passed 
a  relatively  simple  bill  which  later  died 
in  the  other  body.  Last  session,  after  6 
days  of  heated  floor  debate  and  more 
than  50  committee  markup  sessions  we 
finally  passed  a  bill.  Then,  following  3 
stormy  montlis  of  conference  meetings, 
the  bill  was  finally  sent  to  the  President 
where  it  was  pocket  vetoed  on  December 
30.  Early  in  this  session  we  received  a 
request  to  make  several  modifications  in 
bill  as  finally  passed.  The  committee  has 
accommodated  many  of  these  requests 
and  has  eliminated  the  particularly 
odious  Senate  provision  for  special  un- 
employment financing. 

The  need  to  devise  a  regulatory  frame- 
work for  surface  mining  as  well  as  the 
surface  effects  of  underground  mining 
is  clear.  Coal  production  will  be  a  major 
weapon  in  our  battle  to  control  cur 
energy  situation  and  build  a  domestic 
base  of  usable  power  sources.  Without 
definite  and  coordinated  regulations  to 
work  from  we  cannot  expect  the  coal  in- 
dustry to  do  the  job  that  we  are  expect- 
ing from  them.  Last  year  we  produced 
590  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  enormous  figure  but 
there  are  almost  32  billion  tons  of  strip- 
pable coal  left  in  our  Western  regions 
alone.  As  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  al- 
most 70  percent  goes  into  electrical  gen- 
eration. We  have  an  obvious  responsibil- 
ity to  lay  out  a  clear  and  navigable 
course.  The  industry  needs  to  know  the 
rules.  In  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  which  we  passed  last  year 
we  indicated  a  sincere  Federal  commit- 
ment to  continued  coal  production  and 
development.  In  that  bill  we  allocated 
over  S387  million  for  basic  research,  sur- 
vey needs,  and  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion development.  Without  a  reasonable 
bill  this  session  we  will  have  effectively 
canceled  out  those  efforts. 

Not  only  must  strip  mining  be  regu- 
lated but  it  must  be  done  on  a  Federal 
basis.  Some  29  States  now  have  regula- 
tions but  many  of  them  differ  consider- 
ably from  neighboring  areas.  This,  along 
with  frequent  lack  of  sufficient  staffing 
and  underfinancing,  is  a  major  problem. 
Those  States  which  have  made  the  great- 
est efforts  in  preventing  further  destruc- 
tion are  often  economically  punished  for 
their  acts.  Mining  firms,  with  easily 
transportable  stripping  equipment,  and 
a  vast  number  of  comparable  sites,  have 
simply  crossed  State  lines  into  less 
strictly  enforced  regions  and  continued 
business  as  usual.  This  indirect  penalty 
system  is  'onfair  and  is  one  of  Uie  many 
problems  which  the  Congress  is  obligated 
to  clear  up. 

I  will  not  review  the  individual  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  because  that  has  been 
done  by  several  other  Members,  but  I  do 
want  to  comment  on  several  specific 
provisions. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  sections 
of  the  bill  would  require  mine  opera- 
tors to  restore  strip  mined  areas  to  their 
approximate  original  contour.  This 
would  include  the  cleanup  of  all  high 
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walls,  waste  piles,  and  depressions  unless 
insufficient  waste  remained  to  do  the  job. 

While  this  may  be  a  sound  idea  it  does 
effectively  prohibit  alternative  postmin- 
ing,  recreational,  and  agricultural  uses 
of  the  land  as  well  as  frequently  being 
economically  prohibitive.  "Original  con- 
tour" is  not  necessary.  Environmental 
compatibility  is  necessary,  and  that 
should  be  the  goal  here  today. 

The  reclamation  fees  of  35  cents  for 
stripped  coal  and  10  cents  for  under- 
ground mined  material  are  too  high.  I 
will  be  interested  in  hearing  further  de- 
bate on  this  factor,  but  I  am  primarily 
concerned  with  their  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic facts.  Although  the  cost  of  ad- 
vanced reclamation  techniques,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  are  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  market  value  of  the  coal, 
these  techniques,  at  committee  cost 
levels,  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port submitted,  may  raise  the  average 
bill  to  the  consimier  by  as  much  as  3 
percent.  This  is,  for  many,  a  significant 
rise  in  total  billing  and  should  be  thor- 
oughly considered. 

The  requirements  for  public  partici- 
pation contained  in  the  bill  have  received 
many  criticisms.  They  are  not  perfect  I 
agree  but,  with  the  exception  of  citi- 
zens suits,  they  should  be  treated  gently 
in  any  proposed  amendments.  In  con- 
sidering the  suit  question  we  should  re- 
member that  the  Interior  Department 
vnW  be  responsible  for  the  approval  of 
State  regulatory  programs  which  must 
meet  or  exceed  Federal  requirements. 
Following  approval  of  the  plan  then  valid 
permits  can  be  issued  for  mining  pur- 
poses. With  this  system  in  effect  I  can- 
not agree  with  the  committee  that  citi- 
zens should  be  allowed  to  bring  suit 
against  an  individual  operator  for  abuses 
under  the  act  when  a  valid  permit  for 
his  operations  has  been  issued  by  the 
granting  agency.  The  suit  should  be 
brought  against  the  agency  not  the  op- 
erator. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  transi- 
tion period  regulations  which  would  be 
in  effect  following  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  I  fear  that  it  may  impose  impossi- 
ble burdens  upon  the  individual  States 
as  well  as  have  a  devastating  effect 
upon  our  short-term  coal  requirements 

We  can  all  agree  that  we  need  to  pass 
a  strip  mining  bill.  With  over  a  million 
acres  of  American  soil  lying  desecrated 
m  various  regions  of  the  country  and 
over  80  percent  of  the  known  Western 
coal  reserves  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  need  is  clear.  However,  our 
problem  here  today  is  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  allow  the  continued  production  of 
coal  without  further  destroying  the  en- 
vironment which  we  all  have  to  live  in. 
There  will  be  several  amendments  pro- 
posed which  are  extensions  of  an  abo- 
litionist philosophy— these  must  be  de- 
feated. But  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
the  probable  actions  of  the  other  body 
in  strengthening  this  proposal  beyond 
reasonable  limits. 

Let  us  pass  a  bill  that  will  provide  the 
concrete  .structure  necessary  to  supply 
energy  to  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  25. 


the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1975. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  necessity  of 
this  legislation  has  not  seen  the  scarred 
and  ravaged  lands  where  uncontrolled 
st«ip  mining  operations  have  taken  place. 
Nor  have  they  spoken  with  those  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  the  tragedy 
of  landslides,  mudslides,  and  flooding 
that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  im- 
controlled  strip  mining. 

The  environmental  and  human  costs  of 
strip  mining  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
computation  of  the  price  of  this  sup- 
posedly cheap  energy  source.  In  actuality, 
strip-mined  coal  has  not  been  cheap  at 
all — it  has  cost  this  Nation  human  life, 
precious  soil  and  water  resources,  wild- 
life, and  irreplaceable  forest  and  farm- 
land. Gentle  rolling  hills  that  could  have 
been  cultivated  to  produce  food  have 
been  transformed  into  barren  wasteland 
that  resembles  a  lunar  landscape.  Moun- 
tains of  rubble  stand  in  mute  testimony 
to  man's  insensitivity  and  avarice. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  have  never  seen  a  strip  mine  opera- 
tion, I  will  provide  a  brief  description. 
After  a  coal  seam  is  discovered,  bull- 
dozers and  land  movers  cut  a  huge  swath 
through  the  timber  to  get  to  the  seam. 

The  seam  itself  is  covered  by  a  network 
of  trees,  rocks,  soil  and  plants.  These 
are  referred  to  as  the  "overburden".  It  is 
blasted  loose  and  bulldozed  into  huge 
piles,  called  spoil  banks.  Without  the 
network  of  vegetation  and  their  associ- 
ated deep  root  systems,  the  spoil  bank 
begins  to  erode.  It  may  move  slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  like  a  great  gray  glacier.  In- 
exorably destroying  everything  in  its 
path.  Or  it  may  erupt  in  the  form  of  a 
sudden,  catastrophic  avalanche,  bury- 
ing homes  and  farms  under  its  rubble. 

When  the  overburden  has  been  re- 
moved, giant  augurs  bore  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  seam  and  spiral  out  the 
coal.  Alternatively,  a  huge  monster-type 
steamshovel,  10  stories  high  and  as  wide 
as  an  8-lane  highway,  plunges  giant  jaws 
into  the  earth  and  scoops  out  6,000  cubic 
feet  with  each  bite.  All  the  land  around 
is  utterly  ravaged,  and  it  may  be  years 
before  it  will  again  yield  vegetation. 

The  destruction  does  not  stop  here.  In 
Appalachia.  the  extensively  strip  mined 
lands  receive  about  45  inches  of  heavy 
rainfall  throughout  the  year.  When  it 
rains,  the  20,000  miles  of  strip  mine 
benches  in  nine  mountain  States  become 
chemical  factories.  The  exposed  rock  and 
soil  are  rich  in  iron,  manganese,  and  sul- 
fates, which  combine  readily  with  water 
to  form  corrosive  compounds  and  acids 
that  sterilize  streams  and  poison  wells. 
The  tragic  irony  with  which  we  are 
confronted  is  that  strip  mining  appears 
to  be  our  only  hope  of  temporarily  clos- 
ing our  energy  gap.  The  total  coal  re- 
coverable by  strip  mining  is  about  128 
billion  tons,  or  about  8  percent  of  our 
total  coal  reserves.  Because  strip  mining 
is  considered  to  be  relatively  cheap  and 
yields  coal  quickly,  it  is  the  route  we 
may  be  compelled  to  take. 

But  th°se  coalfields  will  be  exhausted 
within  two  decades.  And  in  its  wake, 
strip  mining  could  leave  71,000  square 
miles  of  desecrated  land.  This  is  equal  to 
the  total  land  area  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Surface  mining  in  the 


United  States  has  already  affected  3.2 
million  acres  of  land.  Of  this  total,  2  mil- 
lion acres  need  varying  degrees  of  treat- 
ment to  alleviate  a  range  of  environ- 
mental damage.  About  20,000  active 
operations  are  disturbing  the  land  at  a 
rate  estimated  in  excess  of  150,000  acres 
annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  damage  from  sur- 
face mining  is  inevitable  even  with  the 
best  mining  and  land  restoration  meth- 
ods. But  we  can  take  positive  steps  to 
prevent  further  needless  damage  and  to 
reclaim  mined  lands.  We  can  do  this  by 
approving  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us  today.  This  legislation  will  enable  us 
to  add  to  the  efforts  that  are  already  be- 
ing made  by  responsible  individuals  and 
mining  companies  and  those  States  that 
have  already  enacted  laws  to  regulate 
surface  mining.  Despite  their  good  faith 
efforts,  only  about  one-third  of  the  land 
being  mined  is  being  reclaimed.  This 
waste,  this  desecration  should  offend  the 
senses  of  all  responsible  people.  We  are 
simply  not  talking  about  aesthetics — we 
are  talking  about  economic  logic.  Land 
and  water  are  precious  resources  on 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  a 
meaningful  price  tag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  need  to  expand 
our  energy  deployment  capability  should 
not  overshadow  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  stewards  of  these  precious  re- 
sources. The  strident  voices  of  opposition 
have  beleaguered  us  with  the  same  tired 
excuses  for  over  30  years.  The  time  has 
come  to  weigh  the  cost  of  neglect  against 
the  benefits  of  responsibility.  In  my  view, 
the  scale  is  tipped  in  favor  of  wise  re- 
source management.  This  is  why  I  was 
proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  significant  legislation,  and  it  is  the 
reason  that  compels  me  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  25. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  support  this  bill,  but  I  do  so  with 
strong  reservations  on  possible  conse- 
quences. I  believe  the  language  in  H.R. 
25  pertaining  to  the  requirements  for 
steep  slopes  is  a  good  example  of  disre- 
gard for  the  plight  of  the  small  opera- 
tor and  his  employees  as  well  as  for  the 
ability  of  state  regulatory  agencies  to  ex- 
ercise good  judgment. 

In  1973.  289.5  million  tons  of  surface 
mined  coal  was  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Of  that  total,  140  million  tons— 

48.4  percent— came  from  the  Appalachia 
states.  Of  the  Appalachian  production, 

93.5  million  tons— 66.8  percent — came 
from  mines  with  a  slope  angle  of  15  de- 
grees or  more,  and  69.3  million  tons— 49.5 
percent — of  Appalachian  surface  pro- 
duction came  from  mines  of  20  degrees 
or  more.  For  the  Appalachian  region, 
the  larger  total,  93.5  million  tons,  is  in 
jeopardy  because  of  the  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 515  (d)fl). 

It  may  be  that  the  full  93  milUon  tons 
will  not  be  lost,  but  certainly  a  substan- 
tial portion  could  and  will  be  lost  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  will  tell  you  oper- 
ators will  merelv  move  to  areas  where 
mining  can  be  practiced,  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  even  if  that  is  true,  the  first  coal 
oroduced  will  take  3  to  5  vears.  In  these 
times  of  severe  energy  problems,  the  po- 
tential lost  tonnage  is  sufficient  reason 
enough  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  bill. 
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but  added  to  that  must  be  the  serious 
result  of  substantial,  additional  unem- 
ployment. 

Let  us  examine  another  situation.  Sec- 
tion 515(c)  allows  procedures  to  permit 
variances  from  the  requirement  to  re- 
turn the  lands  to  their  approximate  orig- 
inal contour.  This  variance  applies  only 
with  respect  to  operations  when  the  post- 
mining  land  use  is  deemed  to  constitute 
an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  but  this  variance 
applies  only  to  mountain  top  mining. 
Now,  since  all  other  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  must  be  met, 
if  the  land  can  be  returned  to  equal  or 
better  uses,  why  should  we  not  provide 
regulatory  authorities  with  this  kind  of 
^exibility?  Why  should  not  this  same 
variance  apply  to  my  area  where  steep 
slope  mining  takes  place.  If  this  incon- 
sistent treatment  is  not  corrected,  moun- 
tain top  mining  will  have  a  substantial 
economic  advantage  over  my  State  and 
other  States  which  princip>ally  mine  on 
steep  slopes. 

Nationwide,  this  bill  will  cause  certain 
problems  and  dislocations,  particularly 
for  the  short  run.  It  should  be  made  to 
strike  an  appropriate  balance  between 
energy  and  environmental  values. 

Approximately  24  million  tons  of  high 
quality  coal  moves  from  southern  Ap- 
palachian coal  fields  to  electric  utilities 
each  year.  The  reliability  of  these  utility 
systems  is  based  upon  the  continued 
ability  of  these  coal  fields  to  continue  to 
produce  and  strip  coal.  If  this  source  is 
seriously  affected,  as  I  think  it  could  be 
under  this  bill,  not  only  will  this  worsen 
the  current  energy  imbalance,  it  could 
well  result  in  brownouts  and  blackouts 
in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Not  to 
mention  the  substantial  increases  in  elec- 
tric rates  which  will  result  as  these  coal 
supplies  are  lost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  are 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments,  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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-STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
POLICY 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  extraction  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
from  the  earth  can  be  accomplished  by  varl- 
o\is  methods  of  mining.  Including  surface 
mining; 

(b)  coal  mining  operations  presently  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  Nation's  energy 
requirements;  surface  coal  mining  consti- 
tutes one  method  of  extraction  of  the  re- 
source; the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  coal  reserves  can  only  be  extracted 
by  underground  mining  methods,  and  it  Is, 
therefore,  essential  to  the  national  Interest 
to  insure  the  existence  of  an  expanding  and 
economically  healthy  underground  coal  min- 
ing industry; 

(c)  many  surface  mining  operations  result 
In  disturbances  of  surface  areas  that  burden 
and  adversely  affect  commerce  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  by  destroying  or  diminishing  the 
utility  of  land  for  commercial.  Industrial, 
residential,  recreational,  agricultural,  and 
forestry  purposes,  by  causing  erosion  and 
landslides,  by  contributing  to  floods,  by 
polluting  the  water,  by  destroying  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats,  by  impairing  natural 
beauty,  by  damaging  the  property  of  citi- 
zens, by  creating  hazards  dangerotis  to  life 
and  property,  by  degrading  the  quality  of 
life  in  local  communities,  and  by  counter- 
acting governmental  programs  and  efforts 
to  conserve  soil,  water,  and  other  natural 
resources; 

(d)  surface  mining  and  reclamation  tech- 
nology are  now  developed  so  that  effective 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  Is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  minimize  so  far  as 
practicable  the  adverse  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  effects  of  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(e)  because  of  the  diversity  in  terrain, 
climate,  biologic,  chemical,  and  other  phys- 
ical conditions  in  areas  subject  to  mining 
operatloi^.  the  primary  governmental  re- 
sponsibility for  developing,  authorizing,  issu- 
ing, and  enforcing  regulations  for  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  subject 
to  this  Act  should  rest  with  the  States: 

(f)  while  there  is  a  need  to  regulate  sur- 
face mining  operations  for  minerals  other 
than  coal,  more  data  and  analyses  are  needed 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effective  and  reasonable 
regulation  of  such  ofierations: 

(g)  surface  and  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations  affect  interstate  commerce, 
contribute  to  the  economic  well-being,  secu- 
rity, and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
should  be  conducted  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner;  and 

(h)  the  cooperative  effort  established  by 
this  Act  is  necessary  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  present  and 
future  surface  coal  mining  operations. 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 
(a)  establish  a  nationwide  program  to  pro- 
tect jsociety  and  the  environment  from  the 
adverse  effects  of  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions and  surface  Impacts  of  underground 
coal  mining  operations; 
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(b)  assure  that  the  rights  of  surface  land- 
owners and  other  {lersons  with  a  legal  In- 
terest In  the  land  or  appurtenances  thereto 
are  fully  protected  from  such  operations; 

(c)  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions ve  not  conducted  where  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  is  not  feasible; 

(d)  assure  that  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions are  so  conducted  as  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment; 

(e)  assure  that  adeqxiate  procedxires  are 
undertaken  to  reclaim  surface  areas  as  con- 
temporaneously as  possible  with  the  surface 
coal  mining  operations; 

(f)  assure  that  the  coal  supply  essential 
to  the  Nation's  energy  requirements,  and  to 
its  economic  and  social  well-being  is  pro- 
vided and  strike  a  balance  between  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  Nation's 
need  for  coal  as  an  essential  source  of  energy; 

(g)  assist  the  States  in  developing  and 
implementing  a  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(h)  promote  the  reclamation  of  mined 
areas  left  without  adequate  reclamation  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  con- 
tinue, in  their  unreclaimed  condition,  to 
substantially  degrade  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, prevent  or  damage  the  beneficial 
use  of  land  or  water  resources,  or  endanger 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public; 

(i)  assure  that  appropriate  procedures 
are  provided  for  the  public  participation  in 
the  development,  revision,  and  enforcement 
of  regulations,  standards,  reclamation  plans, 
or  programs  established  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  State  under  this  Act; 

(J)  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  coal 
resources  through  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  underground  extraction  tech- 
nologies; 

(k)  provide  a  means  for  development  of  the 
data  and  analyses  necessary  to  establish  ef- 
fective and  reasonable  regulation  of  sxirface 
mining  operations  for  other  minerals; 

(1)  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for  and/or 
supplement  present  programs  for  the  con- 
duct of  research  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  in  the  exploration,  ex- 
traction, processing,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  and  the  training  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  in  the  fields 
of  mining,  minerals  resources,  and  technol- 
ogy, and  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
research  and  training  center  in  various 
States;  and 

(m)  wherever  necessary,  exercise  the  full 
reach  of  Federal  constitutional  powers  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  public  Interest 
through  effective  control  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations. 

Mr.  UDALX.  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MB.    HECHLEK    OF 
WEST    VIRCrNIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hecbi^eb  of 
West  Virginia: 

Page  173,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  Insert  therein  the  following: 

"(d)  while  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
coal  surface  mining  rests  with  the  States, 
the  absence  of  effective  regulatory  laws  and 
effective  enforcement  in  many  States  may 
require  that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume  responsibility; 

"(e)  effective  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  accordance  with  the 


requirements  of  this  Act  is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  prevent  the  adverse 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects 
of  such  mining  operations." 

Redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  makes  two 
very  simple  changes  in  the  findings  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  section  101.  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
language  of  the  present  bill,  H.R.  25,  on 
page  173,  for  example,  line  19,  which 
contains  the  first  of  several  rather 
weasel-worded  phrases,  namely:  "to 
minimize  so  far  as  practicable." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  major  general  difQculties 
with  this  bill,  that  it  contains  such  loop- 
holes and  weasel-worded  phrases  as  "to 
minimize  so  far  as  practicable." 

So,  essentially  what  my  amendment 
does  is  first  to  imderline  the  need  for  a 
stronger  Federal  backup  enforcement 
which  is  capable  of  taking  over  should 
an  individual  State  fail  to  enforce  this 
act.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recog- 
nize, as  we  do  in  the  language  of  this 
act,  that  the  failure  of  State  regulations 
in  strip  mining,  particularly  in  Appala- 
chla,  was  one  of  the  major  motivating 
factors  for  bringing  this  legislation  here 
for  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  very  properly 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  Federal  readiness  to  take  over  where 
States  failed  to  come  up  with  plans  and 
programs  imder  the  timetable  and  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  doing  that. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  this  language 
was  amended  out  of  the  bill  during  floor 
debate  last  summer  in  the  House  with 
respect  to  the  precise  wording  in  the 
findings. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  delete  the  words  which  I  described 
as  being  a  rather  broad  loophole  "mini- 
mize so  far  as  practicable"  and  replace 
this  with  a  more  positive  word  "prevent." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  after  all,  is 
to  prevent  the  adverse  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  effect  of  strip  min- 
ing, and  this  should  be  set  forth  very 
clearly  in  the  findings  of  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous  if  we  start  right  off  in 
the  findings  and  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  to  include  language  which  does  not 
indicate  very  clearly  what  the  bill  in- 
tends to  do. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  support  of  this 
clarifying  amendment  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  stating  the  findings 
a  little  more  positively. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated  for  two  reasons.  It  would 
strike  out  one  of  the  major  policy  sec- 
tions in  the  bill  and  then  rewrite  it.  The 
policy  section  now  in  the  bill  on  page  173 
is  a  carefully  balanced  provision  that  the 
committee  chewed  over  at  some  length, 
which  puts  the  emphasis  on  State  regu- 
lation and  only  Federal  regulation  as  a 
backup. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
undo  that  careful  compromise. 

Second,  we  tried  to  be  careful  in  com- 


mittee against  using  absolutes  like  "pre- 
vent adverse  consequences."  It  is  clear 
that  if  we  are  going  to  strip  mine,  there 
will  be  some  economic  and  some  social 
consequences,  but  the  bill  says  we  are 
going  to  limit  and  circumscribe  those  to 
a  considerable  degree.  So  we  use  the 
word  "minimize." 

The  gentleman's  amendment  uses  the 
word  "prevent"  and  I  would  ask  that  the 
committee  be  supported  on  this. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  not  a  result  of  an  intracommit- 
tee  compromise.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  lan- 
guage was  put  in  in  the  Hosmer  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  on  the  floor  last 
year  rather  than  being  language  that  was 
put  in  In  the  committee? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  was  an  attempt,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  that  we  were  dealing  in  abso- 
lutes and  Imposslbiles,  and  we  tried  to 
state  it  carefully  and  in  a  balanced  way, 
and  I  think  the  committee  did  this. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  passing  of 
the  amendment  would  well  lead  to  a 
prohibition  against  strip  mining  in 
this  country.  I  recognize  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  matter,  and,  from  his  point  of  view, 
I  am  sure,  some  very  solid  reasons  as  to 
why  strip  mining  should  be  eliminated. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  des- 
parately  need  more  mining  of  surface 
coal  in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  need  to  mine  it  In  a  balanced  way 
In  conformity  with  this  legislation. 

I  think  the  use  of  the  word  "prevent" 
could  lead  to  a  prohibition.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  one  cannot  say  that  when 
the  excavation  for  this  building  was  In- 
itiated there  was  not  some  environmental 
damage  to  the  land  under  the  building. 
When  the  addition  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  concluded,  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  some  environmental  damage.  There 
will  not  be  any  absolute  guarantee  of 
absolute  prevention  of  any  damage  to  the 
land  imder  that  foimdatlon.  The  word 
"prevent",  again  the  use  of  an  absolute, 
could  lead  some  court  to  believe  or  to  ren- 
der an  opinion  that  would  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  strip  mining.  That  Is  not 
the  direction  that  this  legislation  should 
take.  That  Is  not  the  direction  that  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  nor  the  Congress 
would  want  to  take.  For  this  reason  I  do 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Hechler). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEREO    BY    MB.    HECHI,EB    OF 
WEST    VIBGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  174,  line  4,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
acres  of  land  throughout  major  regions  of 
the  United  States  disturbed  by  surface  and 
underground  coal  mining,  on  which  little  or 
no  reclamation  was  conducted,  and  the  Im- 
pacts from  these  unreclaimed  lands  Impose 
social  and  economic  costs  on  residents  in 
nearby  and  adjoining  areas  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing to  Impair  environmental   quality;" 

Redesignate  the  following"  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  certainly  am  complimented 
by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  indicating  that  my  prior 
amendment  would  lead  toward  abolition 
of  strip  mining.  My  amendment  merely 
stated  the  findings  and  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  so  I  do  not  see  how  it  pos- 
sibly might  have  led  to  the  abolition  of 
surface  mining,  but  if  It  did  I  am  very 
complimented  that  it  went  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  Is  merely  a  statement  of 
fact,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  runs  the 
danger  my  last  amendment  did,  which 
excited  so  much  opposition  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  new  paragraph  added  to  the  find- 
ings merely  states  what  is  one  of  the 
matters  under  consideration  in  the  entire 
bill  and  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
accepted,  and  if  there  is  no  opposition  on 
the  other  side  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  but  with  the  possibility  of 
imposing  a  mild  condition. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  would  engage  me  in  a  little  col- 
loquy here. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
Gladly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  genUeman  from 
West  Virginia  would  care  to  exchange 
my  invaluable  support  for  this  amend- 
ment in  exchange  for  his  abandonment 
of  several  of  his  other  amendments? 
Could  we  work  something  out  right  here 
in  front  of  everybody  and  on  the  rec- 
ord. If  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  abandon  the  one  amendment 
m  title  n,  I  will  trade  him  this  one. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is 
the  gentleman  announcing  his  support 
for  all  my  amendments? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  was  afraid 
the  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  His 
forehead  glistened.  But  I  will  try  it  again 
very  slowly.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  trade  my  support  for  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  for  the  gentle- 
man's abandonment  of  the  next  amend- 
ment he  will  offer  In  title  n.  Does  that 
interest  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
idea  interests  me  but  this  happens  to  be 
the  situation :  the  next  amendment  very 
directly  affects  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Oh,  in  that 


case  I  withdraw  my  suggestion  and  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment 
anjrway. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  title,  the  Clerk 
will  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   II— OFFICE   OF   SURFACE  MINING 
RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

CREATION    OF    THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  such  other  employees  as 
may  be  required.  The  Director  shall  have  the 
responsibilities  provided  imder  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  and  those  duties  and  re- 
ponsibillties  relating  to  the  functions  of  the 
office  which  the  Secretary  may  assign,  con- 
sistent with  this  Act.  Employees  of  the  Office 
shall  be  recruited  on  the  basis  of  their  pro- 
fessional competence  and  capacity  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  legal 
authority,  program,  or  function  in  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  as  its  purpose  promot- 
ing the  development  or  use  of  coal  or  other 
mineral  resources,  shall  be  trsmsferred  to  the 
Office. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Office,  shall — 

(1)  administer  the  programs  for  con- 
trolling surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  required  by  this  Act;  review  and  approve 
or  disapprove  State  programs  for  controUing 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  make  those 
investigations  and  inspections  necessary  to 
insure  compliance  with  this  Act;  conduct 
hearings,  administer  oaths.  Issue  subpenas, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  written  or  printed  material  as 
provided  for  In  this  Act;  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders;  review  and  vacate  or  modify  or 
approve  orders  and  decisions;  and  order  the 
suspension,  revocation,  or  withholding  of  any 
permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  publish  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  administer  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  State  programs 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations provided  for  in  title  V  of  this  Act; 

(4)  administer  the  program  for  the  pur- 
chase and  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  un- 
reclaimed mined  areas  pursuant  to  title  IV 
of  this  Act; 

(5)  administer  the  surface  mining  and  rec- 
lamation research  and  demonstration  project 
authority  provided  for  In  this  Act; 

(6)  consult  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  expertise  in  the 
control  and  reclamation  of  surface  mining 
operations  and  assist  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  eligible  agencies  In  the  co- 
ordination of  such  programs; 

(7)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  in  the 
United  States; 

(8)  develop  and  maintain  an  Information 
and  Data  Center  on  Surface  Coal  Mining, 
Reclamation,  and  Surface  Impacts  of  Under- 
ground Mining,  which  will  make  such  data 
available  to  the  public  and  to  Federal,  re- 


gional. State,  and  local  agencies  conducting 
or  concerned  with  land  use  planning  and 
agencies  concerned  with  surface  and  under- 
ground mining  and  reclamation  operations; 

(9)  assist  the  States  In  the  development  of 
State  programs  for  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and,  at  the  same 
time,  refiect  local  requirements  and  local 
environmental  conditions; 

(10  assist  the  States  In  developing  objec- 
tive scientific  criteria  and  appropriate  proced- 
ures and  institutions  for  determining  those 
areas  of  a  State  to  be  designated  unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing pursuant  to  section  522; 

(11)  monitor  all  Federal  and  State  re- 
search programs  dealing  with  coal  extraction 
and  use  and  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  and  neces- 
sary changes  in  public  policy  which  are  des- 
ignated to  (A)  Improve  feaslbUlty  of  under- 
ground coal  mining,  and  (B)  improve  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  techniques  directed 
at  eliminating  adverse  environmental  and 
social  Impacts;  and 

(12)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  and  relate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  n  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  do  so  just  for  purposes  of  engaging 
in  a  colloquy  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.  I  am  sure  he  will  see 
to  it  that  all  Members  who  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  will  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
purpose  of  my  request  is  to  expedite  and 
not  to  cut  off  discussion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging the  gentleman  from  Arizona  in  a 
colloquy.  This  bill,  I  would  advise  my 
friend,  as  my  friend  is  aware,  apparently 
has  confused  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  into  believing  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  written  would  allow  the  States  to 
impose  regulations  on  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  as  I  discussed  earlier 
today  in  the  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  this  problem.  The 
imderstanding  I  have  with  the  bill  is 
that  If  Federal  lands  are  to  be  put  out- 
side the  bounds  of  surface  mining,  it  be 
done  under  Federal  act  under  the  des- 
ignations section  and  not  by  delegat- 
ing authority  to  do  that  in  the  States. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  n? 

AMENDMENT     OFFEBED     BY     MR.     DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dincell:  On 
page  177.  lines  4  and  5  strike  "In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,"  and  insert  therein 
"in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,". 

On  page  177,  strike  all  on  line  22  and 
insert  therein  the  following:  "(c)  Except  as 
specifically  provided  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 
the  Director  shall — ". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
amendments  to  section  201  of  title  II  and 
sections  701  and  712  of  title  Vn  of  H.R. 
25  which  were  printed  in  the  Record  of 
March  13,  1975,  beginning  on  page  6631 
as  required  by  rule  XXin,  clause  6, 

Mr,  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
transfer  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  func- 
tions prescribed  by  this  bill  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency, 

The  Interior  Department  is  essentially 
a  land  management  and  research  and 
development  oriented  agency.  It  also  has 
regulatory  responsibilities.  But  in  this 
area.  Interior  has  been  quite  ineffective, 
and  constantly  imder  fire  for  showing 
too  much  favoritism  toward  the  energy 
industries. 

Indeed,  for  several  years  it  has  had 
regulations  governing  surface  mining  on 
Federal  lands.  But  the  regulations  are 
weak,  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
was  critical  of  Interior's  even  weaker 
enforcement  of  them. 

The  GAO  has  also  been  highly  critical 
of  Interior's  weak  enforcement  of  the 
1969  coal  mine  health  and  safety  law 
and  oil  and  gas  operations  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  as  has  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  my  own  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, 

I  think  it  wrong  to  place  another  en- 
ergy regulatory  burden  on  Interior. 

My   amendment   would   transfer  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  bill  to  EPA, 
while  carefully  separating  within  EPA 
the  functions  so  that  the  new  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement will   not  act  as  policeman 
prosecutor,  and  judge. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  ad- 
ministration of  H.R.  522  will  be  divided 
as  follows : 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
First.  All  of  title  in  concerning  State 
mining  and  mineral  resources  and  re- 
search institutes ; 

Second.  All  of  title  IV  concerning  the 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines; 

Third.  All  of  title  VI  concerning  the 
designation  of  lands  unsuitable  for  non- 
coal  mining; 

Fourth.  Section  522(b> ,  which  provides 
for  a  review  of  Federal  lands  to  deter- 
mine which  areas- are  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining; 

Fifth.  Section  523  fb)  through  (e). 
which  relates  to  Federal  mineral  leases, 
permits,  or  contracts  involving  surface 
mining  which  are  now  administered  by 
Interior; 

Sixth.  Section  701il0)  and  710  con- 
cerning Indian  lands; 

Seventh.  Section  713,  research  and 
demonstration; 

Eighth.  Section  714,  surface  owner  pro- 
tection are  federally  owned  mineral 
rights:  and 

Ninth.  Section  702(  b^ ,  Federal  lands. 
To     the     Environmental     Protection 


Agency  and  the  Director  of  the  new  Of- 
fice of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement : 

First.  Section  201,  which  places  the  new 
office  in  EPA. 

Second.  Title  V,  all  of  the  regulatory 
functions  of  title  V;  namely,  sections  501 
through  504,  506,  516,  517,  518,  521,  523 
<a)  and  (O  through  (e),  525,  526,  529, 
Third.  Section  703,  employee  protec- 
tion functions. 

Fourth.  Section  705,  grants  to  the 
States. 

Fifth.  Section  708,  Alaskan  surface  coal 
mine  study  oversight  responsibility. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  balanced  compromise  bill. 
It  is  assaulted  by  one  side,  by  the  en- 
vironmentalists, who  say  it  is  weak  and 
you  cannot  stop  the  excesses.  It  is  as- 
saulted by  the  industry,  who  says  it 
will  stop  the  production  of  coal. 

This  amendment  will  upset  a  series  of 
four  or  five  major  compromises.  The 
question  arose  very  early  on  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  new  strip  mining 
law,  who  would  enforce  it?  The  environ- 
mentalists argue  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  enforce  it.  The 
compromise  was  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  would  enforce  it.  But  some 
of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  are  concerns  that 
I  agree  with.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  too  cozy  with  the  coal 
industry  over  the  years.  So  as  part  of 
the  compromise,  we  set  up  a  new  office 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be 
separate  and  apart  from  those  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
promote  coal  production  and  have  been 
identified  with  the  industry  previously. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  upsets 
that  compromise,  takes  the  enforcement 
out,  puts  it  in  the  EPA,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  unwise,  I  think  this  new  office 
can  do  the  job,  and  we  have  safeguards 
in  the  bill  to  see  that  this  is  done, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sus- 
pect the  gentleman  wants  a  strong  bill 
and  is  not  totally  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  before  us.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  already  indicated  to  us  his  personal 
preference  what  kind  of  action  should 
lie  in  EPA.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  support  the  compromise.  I  sup- 
port his  compromise. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  have  supported 
that  view  of  it  originally.  But  we  made  a 
compromise,  and  I  am  going  to  stick  with 
it.  We  insi'-ted  that  this  be  a  brandnew 
office  of  Interior. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  UDALL.  Yes, 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  probably  doing  what  he 
should,  and  I  am  well  satisfied.  But  the 
hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  a  miserable 
track  record  in  these  kinds  of  matters, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree. 
Mr.  UDALL.  We  are  going  to  keep 
their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  I  think  they 
will  enforce  the  spirit  of  this  law. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  just 
like  to  join  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  perhaps  give  sort  of  a  labora- 
tory sample  of  why  this  bill  is  indeed  a 
compromise.  I  am  in  hysterical  opposi- 
tion, I  want  to  tell  my  friend,  because 
the  one  single  thing  that  would  make 
this  bill  even  more  intolerable— and  it  is 
intolerable— would  be  to  have  the  EPA, 
an  advocate  of  pristine  atmospheric, 
hypogenic  values  and  the  public  be 
damned,  that  kind  of  an  attitude,  ad- 
ministering these  kinds  of  ambiguous 
regulations  would  guarantee  the  destruc- 
tion not  only  of  this  great  resource  but 
of  this  land  itself,  and  would  fall  like  an 
overripe  fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  wait- 
ing Communist  hordes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  moves  me 
very  much  with  his  oratory. 

Another  practical  reason  I  oppose  this 
amendment  is  that  I  suspect  we  will  be 
back  in  this  Chamber  trying  to  override 
a  veto. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
very  good  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman       from       Michigan       (Mr. 

DlNGELL). 

I  think  that  the  "overripe  fruit"  that 
is  likely  to  drop  is  the  efficacy  of  this  leg- 
islation if  the  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
Our  experience  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  that  it  is  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  interests  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate  in  the  public  interest, 
that  the  legislation  would  be  rendered 
virtually  meaningless  if  it  were  given 
the  responsibility  for  enforcement. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  serious  about 
getting  some  protection  for  our  environ- 
mental concerns  and  not  having  the  land 
raped,  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have 
meaningful  enforcement.  If  we  pass  leg- 
islation, we  want  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
carried  out.  The  EPA  will  do  it.  Interior 
would  not. 

It  happens  all  too  frequently  that  we 
pass  legislation  in  this  body  and  then  sit 
by  idly  and  see  that  legislation  frustrated 
through  lack  of  enforcement  and 
through  conflicts  of  interest  that  do  exist 
within  the  executive  body. 

I  think  this  is  important  legislation. 
We  ought  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 
With  all  due  respect,  to  both  my  friends 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Stei- 
GER,  the  compromise  is  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  abstain 
from  speaking.  But  since  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  89th 
District,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Dick  Ottinger,  spoke  for  the 
amendment,  I  rise  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  hold  a  few  freshmen  votes  in  sup- 
port of   the  committee   version. 

This  is  a  finely  honed  compromise.  I 
do  wish  to  defend  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  some  en- 
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vironmental  problems  in  the  last  several 
years.  I  think  there  has  been  no  more 
conscientious  spokesman  for  environ- 
mental protection  than  the  brother  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall),  the  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Stewart  Udall,  in  the  years  he 
was  in  that  post.  He  did  much  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  the  past  decades 
which  have  caused  so  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Interior  Department. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  please  stay  with  the  committee 
bill.  I  urge  a  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. We  will  take  care  of  this  change 
next  year  if  It  proves  warranted  and  we 
should  support  the  committee  now  if  we 
are  going  to  get  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  now,  concerning  surface  mining. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
L  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  very 
tough  and  a  very  rigorous  bill  before  this 
Committee.  We  have  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  166  pages  in  length.  It  covers 
every  facet  of  mining  reclamation  and 
the  problems  of  the  environment,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  measure  worthy  of  support 
by  the  majority  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  in 
the  lobbying  that  has  gone  on  both  last 
year  and  this  year  within  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Interior  Department  has 
time  and  time  again  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  tougher  way  of  regulating  strip 
mining.  It  has  come  out  time  and  time 
again  for  very  rigorous  legislation,  and 
of  all  the  agencies  in  Government,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  time  and 
time  again  fought  for  this  legislation. 
It  has  fought  for  the  most  rigorous  and 
the  toughest  portions  of  this  legislation, 
and  within  the  administration  it  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  very  forceful  voice,  not 
only  in  support  of  the  legislation,  but  in 
support  of  strip  mining  control  and  In 
support  of  regulations  that  would  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  point  out 
one  thing  that  this  legislation  contains. 
There  are  10  different  instances,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  can  have  citizen  partici- 
pation. There  are  10  different  Instances 
of  that.  So  this,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
shows  that  the  legislation  basically  is 
tough,  and  the  fact  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  Rogers  Morton  have  time 
and  time  again  lobbied  for  the  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  strong  indication  to  me  that 
they  mean  business,  and  that  they  will 
do  a  very  forceful  and  a  very  good  job 
of  managing  the  legislation  after  it 
passes  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Dingell  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  strengthening  amendments  to 
come  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  sup- 
port it. 

There  is  a  group  of  individuals  who 
cannot  vote  to  override  the  veto  that  the 
President  expects  to  make  of  this  bill, 
and  If  we  do  not  strengthen  it  sufficiently, 
it  will  not  be  worth  overriding  the  veto. 

I  will  simply  observe  In  substantive 
argument   In    support   of   the   Dingell 


amendment  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  basically  a  management 
agency.  It  manages  land  and  resources. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  an  agency  which 
is  occupied  primarily  with  setting  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  such  as  the  con- 
trol of  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
control  of  pesticides. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  strip  mining  of  coal  relate 
to  air  and  water  pollution.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  quite  logical,  with  the  expe- 
rience and  expertise  under  the  manage- 
ment and  regulatory  staff  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  de- 
veloped over  the  years,  that  this  fimction 
should  l>e  placed  in  EPA. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  once 
again  remarked  that  this  bill  was  a  com- 
promise. I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing right,  right  at  the  start  instead 
of  coming  in  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  a  very  loose  series  of  bandaids 
on  a  very  serious  cancer  like  strip  mining. 
The  issue  is,  whether  this  overripe  fruit 
that  my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  referred  to  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  great  moonscape  as  a  result 
of  all  the  strip  mining  that  is  devastat- 
ing the  land. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with 
all  due  deference  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe), 
that  when  the  Interior  Department  came 
up  and  testified  on  this  legislation  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  it  supported  the  most 
important  of  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  weakening  amendments,  rather  than 
the  strengthening  amendments? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  It  is 
not  only  a  fact  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  testified  for  weakening  the 
legislation  in  1973,  also,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  testified  as  recently  as  last 
month  when  they  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  the  committee  that 
they  had  weakening  amendments  they 
•desired.  There  was  constant  pressure 
for  weakening  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  recall,  the  Interior 
Department  came  out  against  having  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  That 
is  correct;  from  the  very  start,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  attempted 
to  weaken  the  bill  and  lessen  the  Federal 
role. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  came  out 
against  having  strong  provisions  for  citi- 
zens' suits  to  enforce  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Prom  their  attitude, 
one  would  assume  that  they  really  are 
not  for  strong  legislation  at  all  and  would 
not  enforce  it  well. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona <M.T.  Udall)  remarked  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  when  we  were 
debating  this  bill  that  the  only  contrlbu- 
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tion  made  by  the  administration  was  in 
weakening  the  bill. 

Since  I  mentioned  the  gentleman's 
name,  perhaps  I  should  yield  to  him  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  a  little  further,  I  would  like  to  find 
out  about  this  compromise. 

Between  whom  is  this  compromise? 
It  cannot  be  between  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Arizona.  I  take  it  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  not 
going  to  support  this  legislation. 

Can  we  be  informed  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  who  is  involved  In  the  com- 
promise? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  I  said  was  that 
the  bill  is  a  compromise.  The  compromis- 
ing was  done  in  two  places,  one  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  of  the  House  over 
a  period  of  months  and  months  during 
the  markup,  and  second,  the  compro- 
mise occurred  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  was  between  God  and 
the  taxpayers  and  influenced  by  the 
parties  of  one  of  the  first  conference 
committees  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gress that  was  open. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  To 
continue,  is  there  any  reason  whatsoever 
that  this  House  of  Representatives  act- 
ing through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  to  take  whole  hog  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion simply  because  it  comes  to  us  with 
some  delicate  compromises  that  are  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
industry? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  U  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  think  that  we  are  going 
to  have  the  votes  to  pass  strong  legisla- 
tion and  to  pass  it  with  enough  of  a 
majority  to  indicate  that  we  can  override 
a  veto,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  compromise  on  the  very  critical 
question  of  whether  this  legislation  is  go- 
ing to  be  enforced  effectively 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  strong  support  for  the 
Dingell  amendment 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  much  of 
the  opposition  voiced  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  the  legislation  as  it  has 
been  written  is  their  opposition  to  some 
Of  the  absolute  words  in  the  legislation 
like  "prohibit"  and  "prevent." 

I  do  not  think,  frankly,  that  when  we 
mine  coal  throughout  the  United  States 
we  can  prohibit  or  prevent  any  environ- 
mental or  social  degradation.  Frankly  if 
those  words  in  the  legislation  are  not 
deleted,  there  will  be  untold  litigation  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  It  Is  going 
to  retard,  if  not  prevent,  mining;  and  I 
think  the  Interior  Department  has  every 
reason  to  get  those  absolute  words  out  of 
the  legislation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  also 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  any  agency 
other  than  EPA,  that  can  do  a  job  like 
this. 

Let  me  say  that  even  these  four  woe- 
begone States  at  times  have  done  an  ex- 
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cellent  job.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have 
done  a  superb  job  in  regulating  surface 
mining  of  coal  in  those  two  States;  and 
I  think  if  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  passed  legislation  similar 
to  what  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have,  we 
would  have  no  need  for  the  legislation 
that  is  before  us  here  today. 

So  often  people  think  that  EPA  is 
some  magic  word  for  perfection,  that 
somehow  it  will  manage  the  environ- 
ment and  protect  against  degradation  of 
land  values  better  than  any  other  agency. 
But  even  the  EPA  can  make  a  mistake  a 
time  or  two. 

I  recall  the  other  day  that  EPA  was 
given  a  good  deal  of  credit  or  discredit 
for  coming  up  with  the  catalytic  con- 
verter to  solve  the  problem  of  automobile 
emissions  as  far  as  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  are  concerned.  Yet  it 
turned  out  that  the  catalytic  converter 
is  spewing  out  sulfuric  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  imcontrolled  amounts. 

So  I  question  whether  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  give  EPA  the  control 
and  regulatory  authority  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  passes  this  House. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Secretary  Rogers  Morton  are  committed 
to  the  legislation  before  us,  and  they 
will  certainly  do  a  good  job  in  providing 
the  proper  regulatory  framework.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  going 
to  advise  the  President  to  sign  this  leg- 
islation? I  would  assume  that  was  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  saying. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
of  course  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  let  me  say  that  within 
the  agency  there  are  different  degrees 
of  support  and  this  is  not  any  secret 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle — the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  been  an  advocate  of 
a  strong  piece  of  legislation,  and  within 
the  debate  inside  the  administration  he 
has  certainly  been  the  voice  of  support 
for  the  bill.  So  I  believe  he  would  urge 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill,  albeit  it  is 
not  exactly  a  secret,  either,  that  the  In- 
terior's voice  is  not  the  only  voice  heard 
by  the  President  when  he  makes  a  final 
determination  for  .supporting  or  with- 
holding his  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  can  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  name  me  one  amendment,  one 
piece  of  testimonj*,  or  anything  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  done,  which 
would  urge  strengthening  of  this  bill  in 
eny  respect  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  or  during  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  We  have  to  remember 
that  when  the  bill  came  out  early  last 
year  the  bill  provided  almost  a  prohibi- 
tion on  surface  mining  of  coal.  It  was  a 
bill  under  which,  at  that  time,  there 
could  have  been,  mind  you,  no  surface 


mining  of  coal.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
take  a  bill  which  would  have  essentially 
abolished  the  surface  mining  of  coal  and 
toughen  it  any  further. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  recognize  the 
need  for  a  realistic  compromise  in 
passing^  this  legislation.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
has  carefully  crafted  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  disturbed.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
words  of  the  other  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Steiger)  about  the  dire  ef- 
fects of  having  EPA  involved  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  certain  environmental  aspects 
of  this  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  he  should  not  have  that  much 
fear. 

The  EPA  has  proved  quite  realistic  in 
its  attitude  toward  environmental  mat- 
ters, as  its  recent  action  in  connection 
with  automobile  exhaust  emissions  has 
indicated. 

Frankly,  I  will  support  this  amend- 
ment not  because  I  feel  that  EPA  is  go- 
ing to  be  such  a  great  improvement  over 
the  Depatrment  of  the  Interior  in  the 
rigor  with  which  it  enforces  this  bill,  but 
becaxise  I  think  it  is  better  qualified  by 
virtue  of  its  personnel,  and  the  kind  of 
actions  which  it  is  accustomed  to  taking 
to  perform  the  kind  of  actions  that  are 
required  by  the  environmental  regula- 
tions that  are  contained  in  this  bill.  It 
is  a  logical  place  in  which  to  put  this  re- 
.sponsibility.  I  think  it  would  be  as  real- 
istic in  looking  at  the  problems  of  the 
coal  industry  as  it  has  been  in  looking  at 
the  problems  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try. Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be 
that  realistic,  and  I  would  wish  that  it 
were  not,  but  it  will  be  under  the  pres- 
ent administration.  I  would  support  the 
amendment,  therefor,  on  the  ground  that 
EPA  is  better  qualified  to  accomplish  the 
task,  do  it  more  effectively,  and  possi- 
bly more  economically  than  can  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  to  give  the  EPA 
this  responsibility  rather  than  any 
strong  feeling  on  my  part  that  they  are 
going  to  actually  engage  in  the  kind 
of  rigorous  enforcement  which  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment  seem 
to  fear. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  we  are  all  very  much  in- 
terested in  having  effective  enforcement 
and  a  comprehensive  approach  toward 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  in  con- 
formity with  the  legislation  that  we  are 
considering.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  to  take  at  least  two  points  in  con- 
sidering the  gentleman's  amendment. 
One  is  the  past  experience  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  had  over 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  various 
aspects,  not  only  in  research  but  the  ac- 
tual day-to-day  aspects  of  inspecting  the 
coal  mines  with  respect  to  the  safety 


and  health  of  the  miners.  In  connection 
with  that,  most  of  the  reserves  we  are 
dealing  with  are  Federal  coal  reserves. 
When  we  talk  about  the  development  of 
the  West,  we  are  basically  dealing  with 
Federal  coal. 

In  conjunction  with  that,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  promulgated 
regulations  in  late  December  or  January 
to  help  begin  the  process  of  regulating 
our  own  coal  development  and  produc- 
tion. So  in  that  light  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  were  now  to  carve  out  of  this  bill 
the  responsibilities  for  promulgating 
regulations  and  for  enforcing  them  to  a 
new  agency  that  does  not  have  the  ex- 
perience in  this  area,  we  will  simply  be 
delaying  the  whole  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  very,  very  complex  piece 
of  legislation. 

Second,  I  think  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  EPA  has  a  very  definite  role  in 
the  bill.  We  have  given  at  least  in  two  in- 
stances in  the  bill  that  come  to  my  atten- 
tion specific  veto  to  the  EPA.  We  re- 
quire written  concurrence  with  not  only 
the  promulgation  of  the  regulations  in 
the  first  part,  but  also  the  issuance  of 
the  permit,  so  with  respect  to  the  clean 
air-water  concepts  with  which  EPA  has 
prime  responsibility,  we  have  vei-y  care- 
fully written  into  this  piece  of  legislation 
their  important  role,  and  we  have  recog- 
nized their  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
changing  the  whole  course  of  implement- 
ing this  legislation  at  this  late  dat^,  what 
we  should  do  is  give  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  responsibilities  as  writ- 
ten in  the  bill,  and  if  downi  the  road  we 
find  that  they  have  been  ineffective  and 
nonresponsive  to  the  environmental  con- 
cerns of  tliis  country,  then  perhaps  at 
that  time  it  would  be  appropriate  to  take 
another  look  at  this  section  and  perhaps 
put  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  change  the 
administra'tion  to  another  agency. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  everj'thing  the  gentle- 
woman has  said  but  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  The  reason  why  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  is  that  it  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  in  conference  to  re- 
write this  bill  so  that  we  will  make  sure 
that  the  Office  of  Enforcement  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  in  an  in- 
dependent status  and  not  put  under 
MESA,  which  would,  in  effect,  make  it  a 
weak  body. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  simply  like  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  most  of  us  on 
the  committee  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  many  deficiencies  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  we  are  v.'orking  with 
them  on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  our  over- 
sight responsibilities.  But  it  seems  to  me 
in  this  one  area  in  the  development  of 
our  coal  resources  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity t'o  move  ahead.  It  is  Federal 
coal  v.-e  are  dealing  with  by  and  large, 
and  they  have  already  promulgated  regu- 
lations at  least  initially  that  seek  to  im- 
plement some  of  the  provisions  of  this 
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law.  So  I  would  urge  the  Hotise  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DiNGELL). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia)  there  were — ayes  20,  noes 
36. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Eighty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quoriun  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quoriun  of  the  Coramittee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be 
considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Are  there  further  amendment  to  title 

n? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
Page  177,  line  6,  strike  the  period  and  add 
"under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and 
Water  Resources." 

Page  177,  line  10,  strike  "V"  and  Insert 
"IV." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  one 
which  I  think  will  solve  the  problem  we 
have  been  wrestling  with  by  making  it 
clear  that  the  individual  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  will  repwrt  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  who  has  to  do  with 
land  and  water  resources  rather  than  the 
one  who  has  to  do  with  coal  mine  safety 
and  enforcement.  This  will  put  him  at 
a  level  equal  to  the  Administrator  of 
MESA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  the  gentleman,  is  there  a 
copy  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
available  anywhere? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  No.  The  Clerk  has 
a  copy.  I  wrote  it  out  in  longhand. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
Clerk  intend  to  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  vote  for  it  .<f  we  could  see  what  it 
says. 

I  now  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment: 
and  I  see  that  the  handwriting  is  terrible. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  a  small  way  to- 
ward meeting  the  objections  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL).  I  think  the  amendment 
strengthens  the  bill,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  no  Member  here  knows 
what  is  in  this  bill,  but  this  is  ridiculous. 
There  is  not  a  single  Member  here  who 
understands  what  we  are  doing  by  strik- 
ing something  and  adding  "under  the 
Assistant  Secretaiy  for  Land  and  Water 
Resources." 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
whatever  this  remedies  cannot  possibly 
be  worthy  of  support,  for  it  means  fur- 
ther destruction  in  an  already  totally 
destructive  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  either  with- 
draw this  amendment  or  to  explain  it 
further.  I  suggest  that  if  he  takes  the 
time  to  explain  it,  it  clearly  is  not  going 
to  be  listened  to.  And  even  if  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  room  at  this  moment  imder- 
stood  it,  that  would  still  be  less  than 
one -quarter  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is 
asking  us  to  take  an  awful  lot  on  good 
faith.  If  it  is  not  a  measured,  substantial 
amendment,  it  should  not  be  handled  in 
this  way,  and  if  it  is,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  handled  like  this  in  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  amendment  is  very 
simple. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  They  al- 
ways are. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  can 
imderstand  it.  I  believe  this  is  so  simple 
that  the  people  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, even  the  Members  over  there,  can 
understand  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  hoping  he  would  not  make  it 
so  plain  that  the  Record  would  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
them  deal  with  production  of  resources 
and  the  management  of  public  lands; 
others  are  more  concerned  with  conser- 
vation and  parks. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment 
says  is  this:  "Let  us  put  this  new  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Con- 
trol under  that  Assistant  Secretary  who 
deals  with  land  and  water  resources  and 
not  under  one  of  the  other  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
this:  What  is  the  gentleman's  rationale? 
Does  he  know  something  about  the  char- 
acter and  makeup  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 


retary of  Land  and  Water  Resources  that 
we  do  not  know  about  the  character  of 
some  of  the  others?  Is  this  a  reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  other  legion  of 
Assistant  Secretaries?  Why  does  the  gen- 
tleman make  this  differentiation? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  happened  to  testify  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  today,  so  I  can 
safely  say  he  is  a  gentleman  of  fine 
character.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman likes  the  present  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Land  and  Water  Resources? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  really  have  no 
opinion. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man knows  nothing  about  him? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  have  no  opinion. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman has  no  opinion  about  him  at  all, 
and  yet  he  wants  us  to  take  this  blanket 
amendment  and  translate  it  into  the 
statute. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  is  not  an  ad 
hominem  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  not 
yield  any  further.  I  teU  the  distinguished 
gentleman  this:  I  believe  the  phrase  is: 
"Nice  guys  finish  last."  I  will  not  yield 
any  further. 

I  want  to  tell  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  ,  that  I 
do  not  think  he  ought  to  put  this  new 
bureau  under  that  sort  of  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  vote 
this  amendment  down  and  press  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  count. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  told 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  not  honor- 
ing my  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
counted  21  Members  to  this  point. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Members  will  be 
seated.  The  Chair  is  counting  for  a  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, another  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
want  to  confuse  anyone  here.  I  would 
ask  the  Chair  this:  Is  it  true  that  if  21 
Members  are  standing,  that  is  a  sufficient 
number  on  which  to  base  a  roUcall  vote 
and  we  would  then  avoid  the  necessity 
of  demanding  a  quorum?  It  obviously  is 
not  here  anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  withdrawing  his  point  of 
no  quorum? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No.  I  am 
just  asking,  if  there  are  21  Members  who 
responded  to  my  demand  for  a  rollcall. 
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which  I  coupled  very  cleverly  with  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present,  that  is  sufficient  if  20  were  stand- 
ing, but  the  Chair  announced  that  21 
were  standing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  no  quo- 
rum must  be  disposed  of  first. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Even  though 
the  demand  preceded  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  This  is  very 
interesting.  I  want  all  the  Members  to 
remember  that. 

Mr.  UDAI.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  ask  him  to  withdraw 
it  and  I  will  support  liis  request  for  a 
vote  and  we  will  thereby  save  time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  All  right.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  work  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Sixty-eight  Members 
are  present,  evidently  not  a  quoriim. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
two  Members  have  appeared.  A  quonun 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXin,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resimie  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  pending  business  is  a  demand  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  145,  noes  100, 
not  voting,  187,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  52 

AYES— 145 

Alexander 

Porsythe 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ambro 

Glaimo 

Moakley 

Anderson, 

Glbtx>n8 

Moffett 

Calif. 

Green 

Molloban 

Ashley 

Gude 

Morgan 

AuColn 

Haley 

Moss 

Baldus 

HaU 

Natcher 

Baucus 

Hamilton 

Nolan 

Bennett 

Hannaford 

Nowak 

Bergland 

Harkin 

Oberstar 

Bingham 

Harris 

Obey 

Blancbard 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Ot  linger 

Blouin 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Passman 

Boiling 

Holland 

Patman 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Patterson,  Calif 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Brlnkley 

Hughes 

Preyer 

Brodhead 

Jacobs 

Price 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jeffords 

Rees 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jenrette 

Regula 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Richmond 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Riegle 

Burton,  Phillip  Kastenmeier 

Roncalio 

Carr 

Keys 

Rooney 

Chlsholm 

Krebs 

Roush 

Clay 

Krueger 

Roybal 

Collins,  ni. 

LaFalce 

Russo 

Cornell 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Sarbanes 

Derrick 

Long,  La. 

Scheuer 

Dingell 

Long,  Md. 

Schroeder 

Dow-ney 

McFall 

Seiberling 

Drinan 

McHugh 

Sharp 

duPont 

Macdonald 

Slack 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Emery 

Magulre 

Solarz 

English 

Mann 

Spellman 

EvariR,  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Stanton, 

Fascell 

MazzoU 

J.  WUllam 

Fen  wick 

Melcber 

Stanton, 

Fish 

Mezvinsky 

James  V. 

Fisher 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stark 

Flood 

Mineta 

Steed 

Foley 

Mink 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Tsongas 

Udall 


Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Bauman 
BevUl 
Blester 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Carter 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Erlenbom 
Pindley 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hansen 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Weaver 

Whalen 

NOES— 100 

Hastings 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlU 

Hinshaw 

Holt 

Howe 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Hasten 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDade 

McDonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers.  Pa. 
Nichols 
Poage 
Pressler 
Quie 


Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wirth 
Tatron 
Zablocki 


Randall 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — 187 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Carney 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D 'Amours 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dlggs 
Dodd 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 


EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fithian 
Plorto 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kelly 
Ketchvim 
Kindness 
Koch 
Landnim 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McConnack 
McEwen 
McKay 


McKinney 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

Mills 

Minish 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Myers,  Ind. 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patten 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Peyser, 

Pickle 

Pike 

Prttchard 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Santini 

Schulze 

SebeliuB 

Shipley 

Simon 

Sisk 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 


Thompson 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waxman 
Whitehurst 


Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wydler 


Wylie 
Yates 
Young,  Oa. 
Zeferettl 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottingek:  Page 
177,  lines  3  to  6,  strike  out  all  after  "Sec. 
201(a)"  and  Insert  the  following:  "There  Is 
established  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  is  to  act  In  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  with  respect  to 
this  Act,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  "OfBce") . 

On  page  177,  strike  all  on  line  55  and  In- 
sert: 

"(c)  Except  as  specifically  provided  else- 
where In  this  Act,  the  Director,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall—" 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  accom- 
plish the  substance 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  yield  after  I 
have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  we  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment? That  is  all  I  want.  We  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
does,  if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  will 

listen  for  1  minute,  is  identically 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, without  a  copy  of  the  amendment, 
we  cannot  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

I  thought  that  under  the  new  rules  we 
are  imder  some  obligation  to  provide 
some  sort  of  amendment  in  written  form 
so  that  those  Members  who  wish  to  go  to 
the  extra  effort  might  read  and  under- 
stand what  is  going  on. 

Am  I  correct  or  incorrect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not  stop  the 
consideration  of  an  amendment,  al- 
though that  is  supposed  to  be  the  custom. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  rule  is  simply  a  matter  of 
courtesy  rather  than  one  of  mandate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chair.    

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  will  pay  atten- 
tion, I  will  tell  him  what  the  amendment 
is  all  about. 

This  amendment  would  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  this  Act 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  the  additional  requirement  that  Uie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
sult with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  gives  the  Director  of  the  Envlronmen- 
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tal  Protection  Agency  the  responsibility 
for  taking  the  actions  under  this  Act  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  consulta- 
tion provisions,  was  provided  in  the  Din- 
gell amendment.  We  did  not  get  the  op- 
portunity for  a  record  vote  on  that 
amendment,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
put  the  responsibility  for  the  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  EPA  entirely,  or  does 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  still  retain 
a  portion  of  that  responsibility? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  Secretary  must 
be  consulted  by  the  EPA. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  responsibility  for  the 
legislation  and  that  propagation  of  the 
administration  of  the  bill  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  EPA? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  EPA  would  act 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  would  like  to  urge  those  people  who 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
country  and  the  electric  bills  of  their 
constituents  to  support  this  amendment. 
I  assure  the  Members  that  if  this 
amendment  is  to  succeed — and  I  assume 
we  are  gonig  to  have  a  record  vote — 
this  will  be  the  one  way  we  can  guar- 
antee a  veto,  and  that  is  probably  the 
only  way  to  save  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

So,  for  those  Members  who  wish  hon- 
estly to  sink  this  bill,  I  hope  they  join 
with  me  in  that  desire.  The  best  way  to 
guarantee  a  veto  is  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer)  . 

That  is  on  the  level,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  not  expect  support  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  on 
any  basis  ordinarily.  For  the  moment, 
I  was  slightly  worried  about  that. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  again  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  the  identical  amendment  to 
the  Dingell  amendment  wliich  we  have 
already  earlier  defeated.  I  believe  that  is 
perhaps  down  the  road,  because,  after 
we  have  had  experience  under  this  legis- 
lation, we  may  want  to  consider  a  trans- 
fer of  the  enforcement  responsibilities 
to  another  agency. 

However,  at  this  onset  we  are  simply 
developing  the  regulations.  It  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  leave  this  responsibility 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  as  now  constructed,  as  I  said 
earlier,  does  give  the  responsibility  to 
EPA.  It  gives  a  veto  responsibility  over 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  insofar 
as  clean  air  and  clean  water  and  the 
issuance  of  permits  are  concerned. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  please  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  67,  noes  174, 
not  voting  191,  as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  53] 
AYES— 67 


Ambro 

Baucus 

Blester 

Blouin 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carr 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Cornell 

Dingell 

Downey 

Drinan 

ESnery 

Fish 

Fisher 

Green 

Gude 

Hall 

Hannaford 


Harkin 

Harris 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

Krebs 

Lehman 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Madden 

Maguire 

Mezvinsky 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mosher 

Moss 

Nedzi 

Nolan 

Nowak 

NOES— 174 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Bauman 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byron 
Carter 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
DanielBon 
de  la  GEirza 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
English 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fen  wick 
Flndley 
Flood 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Qialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradlson 


Grassley 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hastings 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Howe 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kasten 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leggett 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCollister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mel  Cher 

Milford 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mink 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Myers,  Pa. 


Ottinger 

Rees 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rooney 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Studds 

Traxler 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wirth 

Young,  Alaska 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Passman 

Patman 

Patterson, 

Calif. 
Perkins 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Quie 
Randall 
Regula 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Schneebell 
Seiberling 
Shrlver 
Sikes 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigorito 


Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 


Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 


Wright 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 191 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bell 

Bergland 

Biaggi 


Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Carney 

Casey 

Cederberg 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

D'Amours 

Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dodd 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ind. 


Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fithian 
Florio 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kelly 
Ketchum 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Landrum 
Lent 
Levltas 
Litton 
Uoyd,  Calif. 
Lott 
LuJan 
McClory 
McConnack 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Mathis 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Meyner 
Michel 
Mikva 


,  N.Y. 


MUls 
Minish 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
MotU 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Neal 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Patten 

Pattison, 

Pepi)er 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Thompson 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 

WUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Young.  Oa. 
Zeferettl 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  h£id  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  25)  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  the  acquisition  and 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mines,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
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vise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  con- 
nection with  the  debate  on  H.R.  25. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  he  can 
inform  the  House  of  the  program  for 
the  following  week,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  McFall) 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  further  legis- 
lative business  for  today  and  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  program  for  next 
week  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
go  over  until  Monday. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
we  will  have  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
then  H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  on  which  we 
will  expect  to  conclude  consideration. 

Under  suspensions   there  are  three 
bills: 

H.R.  2783,  National  Insurance  Devel- 
opment Act; 

H.R.  4221,  college  work-study;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  258,  Earth  Day. 

Then  we  will  have  the  Private  Calendar 
on  Tuesday  and  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  4296,  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Pi-otection  Act  amendments,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate; 

House  Resolution  163,  Change  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  International  Rela- 
tions Committee;  and 

H.R.  4485,  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  we  wiU  have: 

H.R.  3922.  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments,  subject  to  a  riUe  being 
granted ; 

H.R.  2931,  NASA  authorization,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  4108,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  and 

H.R.  37,  Standard  Reference  Data  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
noimced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  17,  1975 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY     NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  4723  AND  H.R.  37 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  H.R.  4723 
and  H.R.  37. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
TENO  RONCALIO  ON  DEATH  OF 
PROF.  K.  M.  SIEGEL 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deepest  regret  that  I  announce  the 
untimely  passing  of  Prof.  Keeve  M. 
(Kip)  Siegel,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  KMS  Industries  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  who  was  stricken  on 
March  13,  1975,  while  testifying  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Professor  Siegel  was  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
His  latest  endeavor,  to  alleviate  our 
pressing  energy  shortage  now  and  in  the 
future,  consumed  his  full  effort.  Profes- 
sor Siegel  was  discussing  his  plans  to 
generate  methane  by  a  novel  process  in- 
vented by  scientists  working  for  KMS 
when  he  was  stricken. 

Professor  Siegel  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

I  include  his  statement  for  the  com- 
mittee at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Statement  of  ICeeve  M.  Siegel 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members:  My  name  Is 
Keeve  M.  Siegel  and  I  am  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  OflBcer  of  KMS  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Its  subsidiary,  KMS  Fusion,  Inc. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  you  today. 
KMS  Fusion  Is  firmly  convinced  by  the  work 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  for  our  own 
account,  and  work  we  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing for  the  Texas  Oas  Transmission  Corpora- 
tion, that  methane,  the  equivalent  of  high 
quality  natural  gas  can  be  produced  at  $1.50 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  In  today's  dollturs  to 
go  into  the  pipeline  In  the  time  frame  of 
1984-1986.  Thla  Is  based  on  a  pilot  plant  be- 
ing built  and  In  operation  for  the  production 
of  hydrogen  and  methane  about  the  end  of 
1979. 

All  projects  we  know  of,  associated  with 
the  gasification  of  coal,  are  expected  to  come 
out  at  least  to  (3.50  to  $4.00  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  we  expect  the 


Texas  Gas  Transmission  method  to  be  priced 
in  today's  dollars  at  the  equivalent  of  $9.00/ 
barrel  for  oil  or  less,  as  compared  to  gas  from 
coal  gasification  at  the  equivalent  of  $21/ 
barrel  or  more  for  oil. 

I  am  here  to  describe  a  laser-fusion  en- 
ergy research  and  applications  program  Ini- 
tiated outside  of  government.  However,  it  Is 
Impossible  for  us  to  pursue  the  development 
of  this  vital  new  energy  option  at  the  neces- 
sary accelerated  pace  without  significant  gov- 
ernment financial  assistance. 

Our  company  felt  In  1969  that  It  could 
come  up  with  what  would  eventually  be  an 
economically  feasible  fiislon  reactor.  To 
date,  we  have  invested  over  $20  million  In 
laser-fusion.  We  have  cannibalized  KMS  In- 
dustries by  selling  off  divisions  In  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  conduct  our  fusion  pro- 
gram. We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  all 
the  money  we  needed  to  go  as  fast  as  our 
original  schedule  would  have  taken  us. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  an  of- 
ficial representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  con- 
ceded that  our  company  was  ahead  of  their 
laser-fvislon  effort  In  the  amount  of  com- 
pression we  have  obtained  and  In  our  pro- 
duction of  compression  neutrons.  More  Im- 
portant than  that,  he  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  laser-fusion  reactor  has  now  be- 
come a  hopeful  candidate  to  be  the  coming 
fusion  reactor. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  NOT  important  that  we 
are  receiving  international  credibUity.  It 
is  NOT  important  that  our  work  may  be 
competitive  with  that  of  the  ERDA  labora- 
tories. What  Is  important  is  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  know  that  its  govern- 
ment and  Industries  are  following  every 
realistic  possibility  of  solving  the  energy 
crisis  and  creating  a  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  energy,  whether  it  be  elec- 
tricity, gas  or  liquid.  Economical  energy  is 
the  essential  element  to  our  country's  pros- 
perity. Therefore.  It  Is  important  that  our 
government  fund  all  viable  candidates  for 
a  solution.  We  believe  our  company  is  work- 
ing on  one  of  the  viable  solutions  to  pro- 
duce a  convenient  source  of  energy  at  a 
price  people  can  afford.  The  whole  automo- 
tive industry  would  probably  not  survive 
major  Increases  in  the  price  of  energy,  that 
is.  energy  only  for  the  rich.  In  fact  that 
industry  and  its  suppliers  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  almost  everyone  can  afford  energy 
to  run  an  automobile. 

The  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation, 
through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  funded  the  hydrogen/ 
methane  activity  in  our  corporation.  If  this 
process  proves  correct.  I  repeat,  it  will  allow 
the  beginning  of  the  supply  of  synthetic 
natural  gas  In  1985  and  offsetting  part  of 
the  shortfall  In  natural  gas  existing  at  the 
time,  all  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Wm.  M.  Elmer,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation,  writ- 
ten January  21.  1975  to  Dr.  Robert  C.  Sea- 
mans: 

"Texas  Gas  has  funded  all  research  and  ex- 
perimental work  conducted  for  It  by  KMSF 
in  connection  with  this  hydrogen  research 
program.  So  long  as  the  experiments  con- 
tinue to  produce  positive  results,  both  In 
the  KMS  Fusion  basic  laser  fusion  program 
and  In  our  hydrogen  research  program,  we 
Intend  to  continue  funding  the  hydrogen 
program  and  believe  that  our  company  has 
the  financial  capability  of  doing  so.  Texas 
Gas  has  not,  however,  funded  KMS  basic 
research  in  laser  fusion  and.  although  we  are 
aware  of  the  many  benefits  our  nation  can 
derive  from  the  success  of  this  basic  re- 
search, we  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  fund  that  effort.  KMS  estimates 
that,  if  everything  goes  according  to  present 
schedule,  the  first  pilot  plant  for  the  pro- 
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ductlon  of  hydrogen  and  methane  associated 
with  laser  fusion  should  be  In  operation  In 
1979  to  1980.  They  are  presently  estimating 
that  the  cost  of  such  plant  will  be  some  $80 
million,  of  which  approximately  one-half 
would  be  applicable  to  the  hydrogen  and 
methane  operation.  We  feel  that,  as  long  as 
the  experiments  continue  successful  and  as 
they  reach  the  point  where  a  pilot  plant 
should  be  buUt.  which  we  are  very  hopeful 
will  be  the  case,  our  company  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  the  funding  of  the 
hydrogen  portion  of  the  project.  This  is  pres- 
ently our  Intent." 

There  is  no  evidence  available  to  us  that 
any  other  laboratory  in  the  world  has  dis- 
covered our  method  of  producing  hydrogen. 
When  one  looks  at  the  overall  process,  ovu- 
method  is  much  more  efBclent.  much  less  ex- 
pensive and  much  less  capital  Intensive  than 
any  other  method. 

We  have  already  made  certain  engineering 
tests  at  what  will  be  the  full-scale  tempera- 
ture and  pressures  of  the  pilot  plant.  We  have 
shown  that  the  efficiencies  stand  up  under 
such  conditions.  We  have  costed  out  as  care- 
fully as  we  could,  all  the  processes  associated 
with  proving  out  these  concepts.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  these  analyses. 

With  respect  to  the  fusion  reaction  neces- 
sary to  produce  neutrons  to  obtain  hydrogen 
our  past  accomplishments  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  lead  the  world  In  compression  and 
compression  neutrons.  We  arc  happy  to  an- 
nounce today  that  we  have  shown  volumetric 
compression  of  ordinary  pellets  of  over  1,000 
and  on  pellets  with  dilute  gasses,  of  over 
2.400.  It's  not  only  that  those  numbers  are 
really  Important  or  that  they  lead  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  a  factor  of  ten  and  that  we 
probably  lead  the  world  In  the  generation  of 
compression  neutrons  by  a  factor  of  1,000: 
even  more  Important  Is  that  so  far  as  we 
know  we  are  the  only  laboratory  in  the  world 
that  has  the  basic  knowledge  on  how  to  go 
from  the  direct  output  of  the  pellet  laser- 
fusion  reaction  to  the  production  of  hydro- 
gen. We  know  our  time  scale  is  optimistic. 
On  the  other  hand  we  feel  that  these  goals 
are  achievable. 

We  are  asking  the  CSovernment  to  help  us 
since  private  sector  support  Is  unobtainable 
for  the  research  essential  for  the  progress 
of  our  work.  Without  the  support  we  request, 
our  program  will  not  continue  and  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  development  of  the 
energy  option  which  promises  a  major  payoff ' 
In  the  mid-1980's.  Our  situation  Is  a  funda- 
mental example  of  the  conditions  foreseen  by 
the  Congress  in  enacting  the  Federal  Non- 
Nuclear  Energy  Act  of  1974,  with  respect  to 
Federal  support  of  Industry  energy  research 
and  development  efforts. 

Competition  In  Ideas  and  cooperation  In 
work  among  industrial  and  government  lab- 
oratories In  the  development  of  the  fusion 
source  Is  probably  the  most  assured  way  of 
achieving  success.  If  the  laboratories  can 
produce  more  energetic  neutrons  for  a  price 
better  than  we  can,  we  would  be  happy  to 
use  their  techniques  as  a  source  of  energy 
to  be  used  in  the  production  of  hydrogen 
and  methane.  But  we  think  our  having  an 
Independent  program,  and  each  making 
known  his  research  accomplishments  to  the 
other,  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  order  to  have  the  pilot  plant  in  opera- 
tion, we  need  $114.5  million,  based  on  today's 
dollars.  I  have  asked  ERDA  over  the  next 
three  years  to  fund  the  research  part  of  our 
program  which  is  applicable  to  all  laser- 
fusion  activities,  in  the  the  amount  of  $59.5 
million  which  can  be  committed  in  phases. 
When  you  add  that  amount  of  money  to 
TexEis  Gas  Transmission's  intent,  as  expres.°!ed 
above,  and  our  own  company's  intent  to  fur- 
nish $15  million  through  the  sale  of  an  inter- 


est in  KMS  Fusion,  that  will  In  fact  give  us 
the  money  we  need  for  the  pilot  plant. 

We  fully  recognize  that  money  does  not 
exist  In  the  present  budget  for  ERDA  to  fund 
the  $59.5  million  portion  of  the  $114.5  mil- 
lion we  need,  or  even  a  reasonable  portion  of 
that.  As  a  resxUt  we  have  suggested  to  ERDA 
the  following,  m  my  letter  to  Dr.  Seamans  of 
February  25th,  and  I  quote: 

"If  you  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
fund  our  present  proposal  by  reprogrammlng 
an  amount  of  $4.7  million  for  this  fiscal  year, 
consider  this  letter  as  our  company's  official 
request  to  switch  our  proposal  from  a  paid 
contract  by  ERDA.  to  a  $60  million  loan  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

What  we  are  requesting  Is  as  contemplated 
by  Sec.  7(a) .  paragraph  (5)  of  Forms  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  of  the  Act: 

"Federal  loans  to  non-Federal  entitles  con- 
ducting demonstrations  of  new  technolo- 
gies'." 

We  are  proud  to  go  ahead  under  ERDA's 
banner  (see  the  enclosed  article  from  the 
March  7th  Issue  of  SCIENCE  Magazine].  We 
feel  ERDA  has  made  and  is  making  an  excel- 
lent start  on  pulling  energy  research  together 
and  generating  the  concepts  allowed  through 
the  Act  to  meet  the  country's  crushing  needs. 
We  believe  we  offer  through  ERDA  and  to 
ERDA.  a  unique  opportunity  under  Dr.  Sea- 
mans'  direction,  to  run  together  with  the 
ERDA  laboratories. 

Every  year  the  coimtry  Is  delayed  In  solv- 
ing the  energy  problem  Is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican people  $26  billion  in  Import  payments 
which  makes  the  U.S.  more  dependent  on 
other  countries,  and  allows  more  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  owned  by  others. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  and  our  {peo- 
ple for  the  support  of  this  program  is  insig- 
nificant in  terms  of  current  national  expend- 
itures and  our  energy  import  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  potential  benefits  are  inesti- 
mably high  in  terms  of  our  standard  of  living, 
energy  Independence  and  lastly,  national 
security. 

[From  Science  magazine.  Mar.  7.  1975] 

EIRDA    Awards    a     $330,000     Laser    P*usion 

Contract  to   KMS 

Making  what  appears  to  be  a  U-turn  In 
policy,  the  government  awarded  a  sizable  re- 
search contract  to  a  small  Michigan  company 
which  does  extensive  study  of  laser  fusion 
but  was  previously  excluded  from  the  na- 
tional research  program. 

The  new  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (ERDA) ,  which  took  over  the 
federal  laser  fusion  program  after  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  expired,  has 
granted  a  $350,000  contract  to  KMS  Fusion. 
Inc.  for  a  series  of  42  laser  shots  at  different 
sized  targets.  Laser  radiation  hitting  a  tiny 
spherical  shell  filled  with  reactive  Isotopes 
of  hydrogen  can  produce  a  small  fusion  reac- 
tion, and  the  enthusiasts  of  laser  fusion  hope 
that  one  day  It  will  be  used  to  generate 
p>ower.  Ttie  new  contract  will  provide  ERDA 
scientists  with  detailed  data  for  14  different 
sets  of  conditions.  After  completion  of  the 
Initial  work.  ERDA  expects  to  arrange  for  fur- 
ther experiments,  probably  In  June,  for  an 
additional  $150,000. 

KMS  has  recently  shown  that  It  has  un- 
usual expertise  for  producing  and  studying 
mlcroexploslons  Induced  by  a  laser  {Science, 
24  December  1974),  and  undoubtedly  re- 
searchers In  the  ERDA  laboratories  wanted 
data  from  the  KMS  experiments  to  check 
their  computer  predictions.  The  contract  Is 
effectively  a  recognition  that  KMS  has  a 
unique  facility  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
ERDA  administrators  accelerated  the  normal 
contracting  procedure  so  that  experiments 
could  begin  before  the  end  of  February, 
when  KMS  Intended  to  shut  down  Its  laser 
for  Improvements.  In  announcing  the  con- 
tract,  ERDA   had   words  of  praise   for   the 


company  that  the  AEC  bad  often  fought, 
some  would  say  bitterly.  "In  its  laboratories 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  the  company  has 
an  advanced  laser  system,  together  with 
facilities  for  producing  fuel  pellets  in  a  wide 
variety  of  dimensions."  said  the  ERDA  stUe- 
ment.  "KMS  Pulsion  has  reached  an  Important 
milestone — generation  of  neutrons  by  using 
laser  beams  to  compress  fuel  pellets." 

The  announcement  appears  to  be  a  vindica- 
tion for  KMS  Industries,  the  parent  company 
to  KMS  Fusion,  which  was  founded  by  and 
named  after  Keeve  M.  (Kip)  Siegel.  an  ex- 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  turned  entre- 
preneur and  made  at  least  $4  million  from  his 
venture,  which  was  Conductron  Corporation. 
Many  companies  have  been  spun  off  of  gov- 
ernment research  efforts,  but  usually  they 
concentrate  on  some  specialized  line  of  tech- 
nology. In  late  1969,  Siegel  proposed  nothing 
short  of  competing  head-on  with  the  govern- 
ments  entire  laser  fusion  effort,  and  fur- 
thermore had  the  brashness  to  promise  that 
KMS  would  produce  net  energy  from  its  ex- 
periments within  2 1 2  years,  which  is  only  an 
eye  blink  in  the  history  of  fusion  efforts. 
Such  audacity  by  a  small  modestly  funded 
mid-western  company  might  have  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  multlbiUlon  dollar  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  except  for  two  factors: 
the  chief  scientist  of  KMS,  Keith  A.  Brueck- 
ner.  had  for  many  years  been  an  AEC  con- 
sultant, and  beginning  1969  he  filed  appli- 
cations for  no  less  than  24  patents  on  Ifiser 
fusion  processes.  Many  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  strained  relations  between  KMS 
and  the  AEC.  including  accusations  of  scien- 
tific lncomp>etence  on  both  sides,  but  accord- 
ing to  one  veteran  who  has  followed  the  story 
closely,  nothing  angered  several  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  KMS  wanted  to  claim 
title  to  the  basic  idea  of  laser  fusion — the 
implosion  process — which  the  AEC  thought 
belonged  to  it  alone.  Each  of  the  24  patent 
claims  Is  still  being  contested  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Brueckner,  at  age  50,  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  outstanding  theoretical  phys- 
icist who  has  received  many  professional 
awurds.  including  election  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  After  taking  leave  for  3 
years  to  be  executive  vice-president  and  chief 
scientist  for  KMS  Fusion,  he  has  recently  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  California.  San 
Diego.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Jason, 
the  group  of  fast-rising  young  physical  scien- 
tists organized  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Pentagon's  most  ambitious  wea- 
pons systems.  For  one  year  In  1961.  Brueckner 
was  the  director  of  research  for  the  Institute 
of  Defense  Analysis,  and  be  served  the  AEC 
as  a  consultant  from  1953  through  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  In  filing  the  24  patents  for 
KMS.  Brueckner  contended  that  he  conceived 
of  the  Implosion  idea  for  laser  fusion  inde- 
pendently, without  assistance  from  classified 
Information.  But  several  AEC  scientists  had 
worked  on  implosion  schemes  on  and  off  since 
the  late  1950's.  His  claim  to  Independent  ar- 
rival at  a  laser  fusion  scheme  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  AEC  laser  fusion  plans  was  met 
with  particular  skepticism  in  Washington  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  consultant  to  the  mag- 
netic confinement  fusion  program  of  the  AEC 
and  had  apparently  been  called  on  to 
evaluate  some  fusion  plans  involving  lasers. 

At  first  the  AEC  Insisted  that  KMS  must 
stop  its  laser  fusion  research  altogether,  di- 
recting Brueckner  not  to  talk  to  anyone 
about  his  idea  or  even  do  calculations,  ex- 
cept In  his  head,  because  the  ideas  were  part 
of  weapons  research  and  therefore  classified. 
In  February  1971,  the  AEC  relaxed  its  re- 
strictions to  the  point  that  KMS  could  per- 
form laser  fusion  research  under  a  contract 
that  provided  for  government  control,  but 
without  government  funding  or  access  to 
government  research. 
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At  one  point,  the  AEC  also  exercised  power 
to  veto  prospective  KMS  employees  who  had 
worked  In  the  federal  laser  or  nuclear  wea- 
pons programs.  For  a  time  this  restriction 
made  It  quite  difficult  for  KMS  to  acquire  ex- 
perienced personnel,  but  it  has  now  been 
eased  considerably.  Another  problem  for 
KMS  was  that  classifications  that  rigidly  pro- 
hibited researchers  from  releasing  their 
data  on  laser-induced  implosions  were  in 
effect  until  last  October,  so  the  company 
could  not  adequately  explain  Its  research 
progress  In  public.  KMS  Industries  has  been 
almost  continually  strapped  for  money  since 
its  $19  million  fusion  effort  began.  The  AEC 
did  give  secret  clearances  to  technical  spe- 
cialists from  two  companies  which  subse- 
quently gave  financial  backing  to  KMS  so 
they  could  evaluate  the  progress  of  the  laser 
effor;,  but  company  officials  nevertheless 
think  that  the  AEC  classification  policy  hin- 
dered their  ability  to  raise  capital.  The  com- 
pany took  a  particularly  bad  beating  from 
the  news  media  during  the  last  half  year  of 
strict  classification,  and  no  doubt  feel  they 
could  have  defended  themselves  better  un- 
der a  different  policy. 

Now  that  KMS  is  an  official  government  re- 
search contractor,  it  seems  that  a  new  era 
of  peacemaking  may  succeed  the  old  era  of 
contention.  The  AEC  would  probably  not 
have  granted  KMS  such  a  fine  contract  (the 
KMS  facility  can  produce  eight  laser  shots 
per  day,  so  only  a  few  weeks  work  may  be 
Involved) ,  but  with  the  coming  of  EBDA,  the 
official  attitude  of  the  atomic  establishment 
seems  to  have  softened  significantly,  and 
laser  fusion  administrators  have  apparently 
decided  that  It  Is  in  the  national  interest  to 
Join  forces  with  KMS. 

According  to  the  head  of  the  ERDA  laser 
office,  James  McNally.  the  new  contract  Is 
part  of  a  trend  toward  greater  participation 
In  laser  fusion  research.  The  coming  years,  he 
says,  may  see  the  level  of  funding  for  indus- 
trial and  university  centers  rise  from  10  to  16 
percent  of  the  federal  program. — W.D.M. 


ENDORSING  THE  SPELLMAN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BAN  STRIP  MINING  ON 
SLOPES  OF  MORE  THAN  20 
DEGREES    IN    STEEPNESS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  included 
an  editorial  in  this  morning's  edition, 
with  much  of  which  I  agree. 

The  editorial  indicated  that  some  posi- 
tive action  must  be  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress in  the  area  of  strip  mining  and 
in  particular,  the  editorial  underlined  the 
necessity  for  action  in  those  steep-slope 
areas  of  over  20  degrees,  where  the  most 
devastating  damage  occurs  from  strip 
mining. 

Certainly  the  experience  throughout 
Appalachia  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  the  issue  of  strip  mining  comes  to 
Congress.  Once  again  this  afternoon  the 
Congress  is  finally  coming  to  grips  with 
this  legislation. 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  the  time 
occurs,  strong  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  come  for  the  Spellman 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  our 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Gladys  Spellman)  to  ban 
strip  mining  on  those  slopes  more  than 
20  degrees  in  steepness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  of  this  morning's 
Washington  Post. 


The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
A  New  Ettort  Against  Strip  Mining 

Although  efforts  have  been  made  for  four 
years  to  pass  federal  legislation  against  strip 
mining,  it  appears  now  that  the  Congress  has 
finally  realized  the  need  for  controls.  On 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  gave  strong  ap- 
proval— 84  to  13 — to  a  bill  that  has  a  number 
of  strengths.  A  major  breakthrough  is  the 
provision  that  protects  from  strip  mining 
certain  essential  agrlcxiltural  lands  in  vital 
areas  of  the  West.  Individual  ranchers  and 
farmers  have  been  raising  their  voices  for 
years  on  this  issue,  making  the  case  that 
using  the  land  for  the  long-term  production 
of  food  is  more  important  than  the  one-shot 
use  of  the  land  for  energy.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Mont.),  the  bill's  floor  manager,  deserves 
credit  for  proposing  to  prevent  the  strip  min- 
ers from  ravaging  crop-lands  and  hay-lands 
in  the  vital  valleys  in  the  Western  states. 

In  the  House,  which  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  debate  today  and  vote  Monday,  several 
opportunities  exist  to  strengthen  the  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  important,  for  example,  that  no 
new  permits  be  given  for  strip  mining  on 
slopes  above  20  degrees.  The  people  living 
among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  central 
Appalachia  have  already  been  sufficiently  vic- 
timized by  strip  mining  operations,  and  de- 
serve protection  from  future  assaults.  As  for 
money  to  restore  land  that  strippers  left  for 
rubble  once  the  coal  was  extracted,  the  House 
bill  now  asks  for  35  cents  a  ton  of  strip 
mined  coal.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  this 
to  50  cents;  the  argument  is  that  with  a 
larger  reclamation  fund,  not  only  will  Jobs 
be  op>ened  up  but  the  land  itself  will  recover 
Its  potential  for  agricultural,  industrial  and 
recreational  uses.  Because  the  nation  has 
never  had  a  federal  strip  mine  bill,  questions 
are  being  raised  about  the  suitability  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions; a  strong  case  is  being  made  that  EPA 
should  be  given  the  responsibility,  on  the 
ground  that  Interior  is  too  tied  to  a  philoso- 
phy of  coal  development. 

In  the  push  for  new  sources  of  energy,  no 
one  is  advocating  that  coal  be  ignored.  In 
fact,  Russell  E.  Train,  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  has  said 
that  because  the  nation's  total  coal  supply  is 
overwhelmingly  in  deep  mines  it  makes  sense, 
both  economically  and  environmentally,  to 
expand  underground  mining.  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.).  noting  the  rush  to 
strip  mine  the  Western  coalfields,  has  asked: 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  mineable  coal  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  United  States?"  Mr.  Train  and  Sen. 
Mansfield  go  to  the  essence  of  the  Issue. 

It  is  disappointing  that  four  years  have 
passed  with  no  decisive  action  on  a  federal 
strip  mine  bill.  During  that  time  the  strip 
miners  have  not  been  idle.  As  the  land  is 
torn  up  an  average  of  1,000  acres  a  week,  the 
public  waits  for  Congress  to  offer  some  long 
overdue  controls. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  DEPRESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs>  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  RoNCALio)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rec- 
ognize that  one  way  to  attract  a  large 
number  of  colleagues  is  to  have  a  special 
order  coming  up  for  consideration  at  15 
minutes  to  6  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  It 
was  not  intended  that  way  when  the  spe- 
cial order  was  requested. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  that  for  no  one  else  would  I  be 


here  this  late,  but  I  have  to  be  here  to 
respond  to  the  wise  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  in  calling  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  this  problem  and  I 
want  to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  cause. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  a 
Member  who  is  also  concerned  with  this 
economic  depression  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

I  also  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  Nation  to  find  that  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  there  were  50  or  60  Members  of 
the  press  and  radio  media  in  their  gallery 
above  us.  Now  there  is  not  a  single  soul, 
male,  female,  or  otherwise,  represented 
in  the  press  gallery.  This  shows  the  lack 
of  concern  of  representatives  of  the 
media  of  the  dilemma  of  the  livestock 
industry — I  beg  pardon.  I  see  one  mem- 
ber and  I  congratulate  him.  We  salute 
him.  especially  the  millions  depending  on 
livestock  for  a  living. 

I  have  requested  this  time  to  shed  some 
light  on  the  continuing  crisis  facing  the 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  beef  cattle 
industry  is  in  a  drastic  financial  predica- 
ment. The  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  estimates  that  during 
the  past  year,  the  entire  industry  sus- 
tained operating  losses  of  appraximately 
$5  billion.  Due  to  the  depressed  cattle 
prices,  the  value  of  the  Nation's  cattle 
inventory,  as  reported  by  the  USDA, 
dropped  from  $41  billion  on  January  1, 
1974,  to  $21  billion  on  January  1,  1975. 
This  is  a  decline  of  48  percent  in  a  single 
year.  Op)erators  have  borrowed  all  they 
can  on  their  security,  they  can  not  sell 
because  their  animals  will  not  bring  as 
much  as  they  are  mortgaged  for,  and 
banks  are  generally  reluctant  to  advance 
any  more  operating  expenses. 

CAUSES 

The  causes  of  the  problem  are  many. 
The  industry  has  been  moving  in  recent 
years  toward  the  present  cyclical  over- 
supply  problem.  Today  there  are  simply 
too  many  cattle.  In  January  1974,  there 
were  127.6  million  head  of  cattle  worth 
S321  per  head,  in  this  country.  On 
January  1,  1975,  there  were  131.8  million 
head  of  cattle  worth  only  $127  per  head. 
The  price  per  head  is  now  40  percent  of 
that  of  1  year  ago.  This  cycle  will  most 
likely  not  peak  for  another  2  years. 

The  oversupply  problem  was  com- 
pounded last  year  by  a  large  rise  in  feed 
grain  costs.  For  years,  a  policy  of  sub- 
sidized, cheap  grain  encouraged  expan- 
sion of  livestock  production.  Then,  sud- 
denly, changed  world  demand  and  ex- 
port situations — in  addition  to  an  imex- 
pectedly  short  crop  due  to  drought  condi- 
tions last  summer  throughout  much  of 
the  Midwest,  contributed  to  a  devastating 
runup  in  feed  costs. 

CONSUMERS   INVOLVED 

There  is  also  a  consumer  concern. 
Cattlemen  have  lost  $100  to  $200  on  cBxAi 
animal  sent  off  to  the  slaughterhouse 
and  yet  consumers  continue  to  pay  high- 
er prices  for  their  meat.  In  connection 
with  this  there  have  been  charges  of 
price-fixing  levied  against  large  food 
chain  stores,  as  the  price  spread  between 
what  producers  are  paid  for  their  cattle, 
and  what  the  consumer  pays,  continues 
to  widen. 
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j^Until  a  few  decades  ago,  a  few  big 
leat  packers  dominated  beef  purchas- 
ing, and  the  primary  retail  outlets  were 
thfeythousands  of  independent  stores.  But 
thisXstructure  has  changed  until  today, 
ther0  are  some  2,000  packing  houses  and 
but^a  few  independent  food  stores. 

Today  meat  prices  are  determined 
largely  by  the  centralized  buying  by  the 
largest  food  chains.  Although  they  piu"- 
chase  only  20  percent  of  the  some  20  bil- 
lion poimds  of  beef  purchased  every  year, 
they  set  the  scale  for  the  other  80  per- 
cent which  is  purchased  by  the  uncoordi- 
nated sectors  of  the  market  such  as  in- 
dependent grocers.  Government  agen- 
cies, and  hotels  and  restaurants. 

In  a  recent  California  civil  suit  against 
a  food  chain  store,  a  group  of  western 
cattlemen  won  a  jury  verdict  holding 
that  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co. — A.  &  P. — had  conspired  to  eliminate 
competition  in  meat  buying.  The  jury 
fixed  damages  at  $32.7  million,  calcu- 
lated on  the  finding  that  over  a  4 -year 
period  the  group  of  producers  received 
up  to  20  cents  a  pound  less  than  would 
have  been  the  case  in  a  so-called  com- 
petitive market.  I  am  pleased  that  two 
cattlemen  from  my  home  State  of  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  Courtenay  C.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Paul  Etchepare,  were  instnunental  in 
having  this  case  brought  to  trial. 

SIZE    OF    PROBLEM 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing producers  today  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  how  a  crisis  in  this  in- 
dustry affects  the  overall  economy.  The 
beef  cattle  industry  is  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture.  Cattle 
sales  in  1973  totaled  $22.1  billion,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketing.  This  level  becomes  more 
understandable  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  steel  mills,  and  their  aimual  sales  of 
$35.2  billion,  or  motor  vehicles,  and  sales 
of  $77.2  billion. 

There  are  1.9  million  full-  and  part- 
time  beef  cattle  operators  across  the 
country.  Farmers  and  ranchers  buy  5 
percent  of  the  Nations  steel  output,  and 
they  purchase  25  percent  of  the  trucks. 
Every  dollar  of  cattle  sales  directly  gen- 
erates an  additional  $5  to  $6  of  business 
activity  in  the  farm  supply  and  food  busi- 
ness. For  every  job  on  the  farm,  there 
are  three  jobs  in  related  supply  and  proc- 
essing businesses. 

Foods  including  beef  and  milk  provide 
more  than  half  of  our  total  protein.  Food 
of  animal  origin  supplies  one-fourth  of 
our  energy,  four-fiftiis  of  our  calcium, 
two-thirds  of  our  phosphorus,  and  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  other  essential  vita- 
mins and  minerals. 

This  Congress  has  already  taken  some 
steps  to  aid  beef  producers.  We  have  met 
several  times  in  the  last  2  months  with 
representatives  of  the  industry.  There  is 
legislation  pending  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  House  to  reduce 
inventories  by  providing  $1  to  $2  billion 
to  purchase  meat  animals  and  processed 
meat  for  distribution  to  domestic  and 
foreign  relief  programs.  Legislation  has 
been  introduced  to  place  a  1-year  em- 
bargo on  meat  imports  and  there  is  leg- 
islation pending  to  provide  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  to  operators  to  pro- 
vide them  with  operating  expenses  until 
they  are  able  to  recover. 
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And  yet  the  current  situation  continues 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
dustry itself.  We  must  act  now  to  come 
to  gi-ips  with  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
We  must  push  for  investigation  of  claims 
of  injustice,  coordinate  efforts  and  con- 
sider alternatives.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to 
look  at  a  subsidy  for  the  industry — tem- 
porary in  nature — until  such  time  as  beef 
numbers  are  reduced  and  prices  are  al- 
lowed to  come  back  to  a  point  where  the 
cattleman  can  make  some  money.  But 
whatever  our  steps,  we  must  act  now. 

Mr.  HECHLER  'of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  visited  the  gentleman's 
State  and  having  seen  the  problem  of  the 
cattle  industry,  I  commend  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  cattle  industry,  and  I  would 
like  to  pose  the  question  of  whether  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  strip  min- 
ing, taking  land  away  from  grazing 
which  is  utilized  by  cattle,  is  n'ot  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  in  some  areas  of  the 
gentleman's  State? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  concern  in  those  areas 
where  we  know  strip  mining  is  inevitable; 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  disruption,  the 
temporary  removal  of  those  specific  200,- 
000  acres  now  under  lease  in  Wyoming, 
makes  a  rather  small,  indeed,  negligible, 
contribution  to  the  overall  problem  or  the 
pricing  policy  of  today.  They  may  make 
a  contribution  to  the  total  production  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  I  have  addressed 
this  problem  with  amendments,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  in  the  strip  mining  bill 
which  we  are  going  to  work  on  again 
Monday. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  problem  today 
deals  in  a  basic  kind  of  way  in  excess  of 
just  the  strip  mining  matter.  It  is  a 
phenomena  dealing  with  the  oversupply, 
with  pricing,  with  marketing  policy,  with 
the  general  purchasing  policy,  and  the 
fact  that  for  decades  this  industry  has 
resisted  price  subsidies  and  the  oversup- 
ply problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  rise  in  feed  grain  costs, 
which  is  a  result  of  a  bad  crop.  What 
happens  is.  there  is  a  plan  for  a  crop  of 
6.7  billion  bushels,  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
4.7  billion  bushels.  Of  that  2  billion 
bushel  reduction,  about  1.2  billion 
bushels  would  have  been  consumed  by 
cattle.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com 
is  not  available,  then  the  price  mecha- 
nism springs  into  action  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  corn  among  those  that  have  had 
the  cattle  and  decide  who  will  get  it. 

But  regardless  of  who  gets  it,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  there  is  not  as  much  com 
as  had  been  contemplated.  Since  there  is 
not  that  much,  then  some  500,000  calves 
would  have  to  go  to  market  that  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  go  to  the  lot. 
That  compounds  the  problem,  because 
there  are  already  too  many  canners  and 
cutters  on  the  market. 

So  the  consumer,  who  does  not  under- 
stand this  and  has  not  been  exposed  to 


those  things,  says,  "Isn't  this  great?  We 
are  going  to  get  some  cheap  beef." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  old 
saying  is  "What  goes  up  must  come 
down,"  but  what  goes  down  in  the  beef 
industry  comes  back  up,  and  somehow 
the  consumer  never  benefits  from  this.  If 
it  goes  up,  it  stays  up  and  never  comes 
back  down  quite  to  its  original  price  in 
the  grocery  store. 

So  the  consumer  does  not  really  get 
any  benefit  out  of  this.  It  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  this:  somehow  we  must  have  more 
stable  prices. 

More  stable  prices  of  cattle  means 
more  stable  supplies  of  grain.  They  work 
together.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  welcome  his  contribu- 
tions and  I  thank  him  for  his  statements 
concerning  the  problem  which  faces  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  is  taking  this  time  to  bring 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

We  have  been  studying  this  problem 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
our  efforts. 

The  problem  is  one  which  I  think 
should  be  pointed  out.  Today  we  have  130 
million  head  of  cattle,  and  we  have  an 
extra  6  million  heifers  and  cows  that 
produce  calves  every  year;  we  need  only 
30  million  of  them.  The  problem  is:  How 
do  we  get  rid  of  that  6  million-cow  herd 
which  constitutes  the  surplus  factor  and 
which  continues  to  produce  more  calves 
than  we  actually  need  in  this  country? 
Tliere  have  been  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  made.  There  is  one  sug- 
gestion by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
which  is  being  considered,  and  that  is  to 
buy  $2  billion  worth  of  beef  from  the 
farmers.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably aware  of  that. 

That  raises  certain  questions,  because 
we  do  not  know  how  much  that  will 
actually  reduce  the  ultimate  supply  and 
we  do  not  know  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  the  consumer  or  whether  we  would 
actually  get  rid  of  the  extra  cow  herd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  an  over- 
production of  beef  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  we  now  have  to  eat  our  way 
throtigh  this  evidently.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  in  the  offing  that 
will  provide  for  any  kind  of  solution  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  vast  expenditure  or 
unless  we  are  willing  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  involved  in  the  beef 
industry. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is  this: 
The  gentleman's  district  across  the  bor- 
der in  Wyoming  adjoins  my  district,  so 
I  will  ask  this:  Is  there  any  impetus  or 
impact  from  the  gentleman's  people  in 
Wyoming  or  on  the  part  of  the  beef  in- 
dustry in  Wyoming  that  they  want  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  involved 
in  any  way  other  than  perhaps  encourag- 
ing and  approving  a  loan  program? 
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Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  happy  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

I  am  not  sure  that  they  want  to  see 
the  Government  involved  to  that  extent. 
I  have  not  received  any  communication 
in  that  regard  from  the  Wyoming  Live- 
stock Association.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not 
been  privy  to  a  very  warm  relationship 
with  that  organization.  We  are  becoming 
friendlier  every  day,  however. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  re- 
cently the  Sheridan  Press  carried  an  edi- 
torial saying  that  the  cattle  industry 
must  get  out  of  this  with  some  new  pro- 
cedure. This  is  something  not  heretofore 
practiced,  something  that  up  to  this  time 
has  been  rejected. 

They  then  suggest  a  price  subsidy. 
They  call  it  a  temporary  price  subsidy, 
and  they  think  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  do  well  to  consider  low-interest 
loans  for  cattlemen  for  the  duration  of 
the  depressed  price  situation,  and  they 
suggest  other  possibilities  for  the  price 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  editorial  I  have  just  referred  to: 
(From  the  Sheridan    (Wyo.)    Press,  Feb.  26, 
19751 

Cattlemen  Ought  To  Have  a  Temporary 
Price    Subsidy 

The  cattle  Industry,  a  highly  Important 
segment  of  the  Sheridan  County  economy. 
Is  presently  living  through  a  depression.  It 
Is  a  real  depression. 

Cattlemen,  if  they  sell  now.  can  only  give 
away  their  animals  because  the  current  price 
per  pound  is  around  23  cents.  They  need 
around  70  cents  per  pound  to  make  any 
money. 

What  happened? 

Although  some  disagree,  most  of  the  cattle- 
men feel  the  low  prices  are  the  result  of 
oversupply.  It  came  about  a  year  ago  when 
cattle  prices  were  high  and  when  everyone 
got  into  the  commercial  cattle  business. 
Housewives  struck,  claiming  prices  were  too 
high  and  the  government  moved  in  and  con- 
trolled prices.  Cattlemen  reacted  and  re- 
fused to  sell  their  cattle.  Thus  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  beef. 

The  price  dropped  drastically. 

Area  cattlemen  kept  commercial  cattle,  or 
they  got  them  to  a  feed  lot  where  they  had 
to  buy  the  feed,  or  they  found  some  place 
to  have  cattle  custom-fed. 

Very  few  are  being  sold. 

Yet  all  the  things  that  cattlemen  buy  to 
raise  beef  have  gone  up  in  price — have  gone 
up  drastically. 

Few  see  any  improvement  In  price  this 
spring  or  by  next  fall. 

Thus  another  long  year  may  be  in  the 
offing  for  the  county's  cattlemen.  It  may  be 
too  long  for  some  and  the  small  ones  may 
Just  close  up  shop. 

The  terrible  part  of  the  entire  situation  Is 
the  cattleman  has  to  live  with  it  or  perish. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  eliminate  as 
many  expenses  as  possible. 

Thus  he  buys  as  little  grain  as  possible. 
Thus  he  does  not  purchase  a  badly  needed 
storage  building.  Thus  he  does  not  take  vaca- 
tions and  he  cuts  to  a  minimum  his  trips 
into  towns.  Thus  he  does  not  purchase  a 
piece  of  equipment  he  needs  for  ranching 
purposes.  He  might  also  buy  fewer  groceries. 
If  the  situation  is  bad  enough  for  him,  he 
may  sell  off  a  piece  of  land  to  a  real  estate 
developer. 

He'll  have  to  continue  borrowing  money, 
but  he  may  look  in  places  other  than  banks 
for  cheaper  Interest  rates. 

Thus  gram  sales  go  down  and  feed  com- 
panies feel  a  pinch.  Thus  storage  buildings 
are  not  sold  and  firms  seUing  them  feel  the 


pinch.  Farm  equipment  sales  drop  and  equip- 
ment companies  feel  the  pinch. 

Some  say  cattlemen  have  talked  them- 
selves into  their  own  little  depression,  but 
it  isn't  true.  Too  many  cattle  are  the  reason 
for  today's  low  beef  prices. 

We  think  the  U.S.  government  would  do 
well  to  consider  low  Interest  loans  for  cattle- 
men for  the  duration  of  the  depressed  price 
situation. 

But  most  of  all  we  think  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  provide  a  temporary  subsidy 
until  such  time  as  beef  numbers  are  reduced 
and  prices  allowed  to  come  back  to  a  point 
where  the  cattleman  can  make  some  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .f  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, will  the  gentleman  repeat  where 
that  editorial  appeared? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  That  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Press  pub- 
lished in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  on  Wednesday, 
February  26, 1975. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other question. 

What  has  been  the  experience  in  Wy- 
oming with  the  emergency  loan  program 
during  the  past  year? 

There  have  only  been  1,800  of  those 
loans  which  have  been  approved  that  I 
know  of,  and  we  approved  the  $2  bil- 
lion loan  program,  and  loans  of  less  than 
$200  million  have  been  made. 

Has  the  gentleman  received  any  re- 
ports in  Wyoming  on  that? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  found  in  Wyoming  the  usual  prob- 
lems that  attend  the  requests  for  bank 
loans  when  the  financial  statement  or  the 
condition  of  the  loan  case  or  the  price  of 
money  then  make  it  unattractive  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  applicant. 

In  Wyoming  very  few  ranchers  ob- 
tained loans,  but  many  said  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  legislation  benefited  bankers 
more  than  the  cattle  ranchers. 

The  rates  were  abominably  high. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  in  terms  of  the 
legislation,  the  FHA  cannot  make  any 
loans  unless  it  has  a  security  of  100  per- 
cent, and  it  cannot  make  a  loan  unless 
the  local  banker  can  make  a  loan.  But  the 
local  banker,  if  he  had  the  100  percent, 
could  make  the  loan. 

This  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the  loan 
program. 

What  would  be  the  gentleman's  re- 
action if  we  came  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  secur- 
ity that  would  be  required  on  these  loans? 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
would  actually  be  taking  the  risk. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  believe  it  would  be 
beneficial,  I  am  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  do 
that  very  thing,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  historic  tradition 
of  the  role  the  Federal  Government  has 
always  played,  to  assure  and  guarantee 
bank  loans,  as  was  done  in  the  agricul- 
tural program  in  the  late  forties  and  Into 
the  fifties.  I  see  no  reason  it  should  not  be 
done  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman  think  that  this  is  a  better 
method  or  would  he  engage  in  any  other 
form  of  subsidized  program? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  This  presents  a  deU- 


cate  question,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  our  special  order  tonight. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  we  could 
find  new  solutions  that  would  avoid 
everybody's  having  to  cut  down  and 
avoid  a  shortage.  We  recognize  that  there 
are  millions  of  imdernourished  human 
beings  even  in  this  country,  let  alone 
hundreds  of  millions  of  imdernourished 
human  beings  in  other  countries.  To  me 
it  presents  a  question  of  morality  for 
society  to  be  winding  down  production 
of  beef  when  millions  of  people  today 
need  good  beef.  Therefore,  I  should  like 
to  think  that  in  this  Congress  there 
might  be  a  few  minds  which  could  think 
up  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  need  for 
something  like  that,  but  I  was  trying  to 
explore  the  area  of  the  possible  now. 

I  thought,  from  the  limited  experience 
I  had  overseas,  that  one  of  the  obvious 
needs  people  have  is  good  beef,  whether 
it  is  overseas  or  not.  However,  when  one 
examines  into  the  possibility  of  trying  to 
put  beef  overseas,  live  beef,  establishing 
herds  some  place  else,  it  becomes  almost 
a  physical  impossibility.  Therefore,  that 
is  something  that  cannot  be  done  with 
oiu:  present  facilities. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  respond  by  citing  a 
memorandum  with  respect  to  the  im- 
porting of  cattle  from  overseas.  I  quote: 

The  situation  is  quite  sensitive  as  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  several 
Central  American  countries  are  Involved  and 
their  exporting  of  beef  to  the  U.S.  Is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  economy. 

I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  those  countries  who  are  now  required 
to  import  beef,  much  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  our  domestic  growers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  insert  in  my  remarks  a  memorandum 
dated  March  13.  1975.  regarding  meat 
imports,  prepared  by  my  staff. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  moratorium 
on  imports  in  order  to  control  the  prices. 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Memorandum  Regarding  Meat  Ibiports 

March  13,  1975. 

Under  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  (PX. 
88-482)  the  President  must  impose  Import 
quotas  on  meat  if  Imports  exceed  1,181  mil- 
lion lbs.  An  estimate  is  compiled  quarterly 
by  the  Secy  of  Agriculture,  and  If  the  estl 
mate  Indicates  imports  will  exceed  the  1.180 
figure  then  the  President  must  impose  quotas 
at  a  level  of  1,076  mUlion  lbs.  for  the  year. 

From  1968  to  mid-1972  voluntary  quotas 
were  negotiated  with  importing  countries  at 
a  level  below  1,180  to  prevent  imposition  of 
the  quotas  at  the  lower  figure  as  required  by 
law.  These  quotas  were  suspended  in  mld- 

1972  due  to  high  meat  prices  in  the  super- 
markets. The  suspension  was  continued  for 

1973  and  1974. 

When  cattle  prices  began  to  drop  in  1974, 
and  it  was  forecast  that  they  would  continue 
to  do  so  for  1975,  the  President  asked  the 
State  Department  to  begin  discussions  with 
Importing  countries  to  set  a  level  for  volun- 
tary quotas  at  1,150  million  lbs.  This  figure  Is 
below  the  1,181  figure  which  triggers  the 
automatic  quotas.  If  concluded  successfully 
this  would  prevent  the  President  from  hav- 
ing to  Invoke  quotas  at  1,074  mUllon  pounds 
as  required  by  the  1964  law.  These  discus- 
sions are  still  on-going. 
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The  situation  Is  quite  sensitive  as  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and  several  Cen- 
tral American  countries  are  involved  and 
their  exporting  of  meat  to  the  U,S.  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  eponomy.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  Australia  in  which  40-50% 
of  their  economy  revolves  around  meat  ex- 
ports. Also  VB.  relations  with  many  of  the 
Central  American  countries  fiuctuates  from 
time  to  time  from  poor  to  worse. 

Many  feel  the  quotas  as  provided  by  the 
law  are  the  same  as  no  quotas,  because  the 
figure  Is  so  high  and  claim  it  provides  no  pro- 
tection for  domestic  producers  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
amount  of  imported  beef  has  not  made 
that  big  difference.  I  understand,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  we  are  below  the 
import  quota  which  was  set  in  1964.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don the  quota  system  and  stop  all  im- 
ports for  a  limited  period  of  time? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  believe  that  a  mora- 
torium on  Imports  would  be  in  order  and 
could  be  executed  without  a  shock  to  the 
balance  of  our  economy,  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  country,  or  to  the  economic 
balance  of  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  To  return 
to  what  the  gentleman  was  talking  about, 
the  starving  masses  around  the  world, 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  feed  them 
beef,  the  problem  is  not  too  simple.  It  is 
cheaper  to  provide  them  with  wheat 
and  a  soy  blend.  We  can  do  that  for 
about  11  or  12  cents  a  pound  but  we 
cannot  send  canned  beef  abroad  for 
less  than  70  or  80  cents  a  pound. 
Therefore,  we  run  into  that  situation 
where  we  have  this  surplus  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  if  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money  to  feed  people  abroad,  it  is  more 
effective  to  do  it  in  another  fashion, 
which  leads  us  back  to  the  specter  of 
overproduction. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  was  going  to  say 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  very  problem. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  splendid  contribution.  I  am 
hopeful  that  his  committee  will  work  on 
this  and  make  some  effort  to  become  of 
some  help  to  the  thousands  who  need  it 
right  now  in  our  respective  districts  and 
to  the  millions  in  this  Nation  and  others 
who  need  beef. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
again  for  taking  this  time  to  try  to  bring 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  the  public 
in  general.  I  do  not  think  many  peo- 
ple realize  how  serious  it  is,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  most  of  these  cattlemen 
have  a  good  sense  of  humor.  For  in- 
stance. I  was  having  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing in  Colorado  with  a  cattleman  and  a 
friend  of  his  came  in  and  said.  "I  just 
had  the  most  unfortunate  experience  in 
my  life  last  night." 

My  friend  said.  "Oh.  yes,  what  was 
that?" 

He  responded,  "I  had  two  calves  bom 
and  both  of  them  lived  and  now  I  have  to 
feed  them  all  winter  long." 

That  is  certainly  a  sorry  situation. 

Another  man  said,  "I  will  last  twice 
as  long  this  year  because  I  am  only  los- 
ing $100  a  day  and  last  year  It  was 
$200." 


That  is  the  kind  of  situation  we  face 
all  over  the  West.  I  think  if  we  can  only 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  then  I  think  we 
will  have  done  our  constituents  and  the 
country  a  service. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert 
portions  of  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  9,  1975,  entitled  "The 
Meat  Price  Explosion  and  Chain  Store." 

It  pays  tribute  to  Mr.  Courtney  C.  Da- 
vis, of  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  whose  testimony 
was  instrumental  in  making  the  posi- 
tion of  the  beef  producers  Icnown.  in- 
cluding many  from  Wyoming  and  Colo- 
rado, and  to  enable  a  very  responsible 
judgment  of  millions  of  dollars  against 
the  A.  &  P.  stores  for  collusion  in  their 
purchasing  practices,  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution practices  and  price  fixing  prac- 
tices of  the  chain  stores  of  America.  In- 
deed, four  other  chains  settled  out  of 
court  in  this  legislation. 

I  think  this  article  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  our  problem,  and  that  is  the 
near  total  absence  of  competition  in  the 
marketplace  in  the  purchase  and  resale 
of  carcass  beef. 

The  article  referred  to  folloWs: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9, 1975 1 

The    Meat    Price    Explosion    and    Chain 

Stores 

(By  James  Rlsser  and  George  Anthan) 

In  the  mld-1960's,  officials  of  the  nation's 
largest  supermarkets  gathered  quietly  at 
confidential  "meat  clinics"  sponsored  by 
their  trade  organization,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains  (NAFC) . 

Each  participant  was  guaranteed  anonym- 
ity. Neither  his  name  nor  his  company  affilia- 
tion appeared  on  any  list.  Officially,  he  was 
known  to  his  colleagues  only  by  a  color- 
coded  badge  on  his  lapel.  If  he  spoke  out 
during  clinic  sessions,  he  could  be  identified 
only  as  a  member  of,  for  Instance,  "the 
red-striped  badge  group." 

The  system  was  developed,  one  NAFC  offi- 
cial explained  later,  "for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging people  to  speak  out  and  not  hold 
back"  as  the  executives  discussed  complexi- 
ties of  buying  and  marketing  meat  at  a 
profit.  And,  somewhat  to  their  chagrin  today, 
participants  did  speak  freely. 

One  color-coded  supermarket  man  de- 
clared that  "it  Is  about  time  we  stopped  pass- 
ing along  the  savings  In  distribution  costs 
to  the  customers.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
some  of  it  for  ourselves." 

"The  group  seemed  in  general  agreement 
with  this  thought."  notes  of  the  meeting 
said. 

Last  summer,  those  words  and  others  ut- 
tered at  the  meat  clinics  came  back  to 
haunt  the  supermarket  industry  as  a  fed- 
eral court  jury  in  San  Francisco  handed  six 
cattlemen  a  stunning  $32.7-million  verdict 
against  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  (A&P)  in  a  lawsuit  charging  that  major 
retail  grocery  chains  had  conspired  to  fix 
the  price  of  beef. 

During  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer 
for  A&P  had  denied  he  ever  met  with  his 
competitors.  But  then  the  Jury  of  four 
women  and  two  men  was  shown  a  photo- 
graph of  him  meeting  with  other  supermar- 
ket officials  at  an  NAFC  clinic.  The  impact 
on  the  jurors  was  powerful. 

Their  verdict  was  upheld  10  days  ago  by 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  who 
denied  A&P's  plea  for  a  new  trial.  Judge  Car- 
ter ruled  the  Jury  had  received  "sufficient  evi- 
dence" to  support  its  finding  that  A&P  had 
plotted  with  other  supermarkets  to  set  the 
prices  they  pay  for  beef  at  a  low  level  and 


the  prices  they  charge  customers  In  their 
retail  stores  at  a  high  level.  The  Jurors  were 
Justified  in  believing  that,  at  the  "various 
secret  meetings,"  supermarket  executives 
and  meat  buyers  "met,  not  only  to  discuss 
prices  of  meat,  but  to  forge  agreement  con- 
cerning fixing  of  those  prices,"  said  the 
Judge. 

A&P  has  termed  the  verdict  "monstrous" 
and  plans  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  decision  has  sent  tremors 
through  the  multl-bUlion-dollar  super- 
mtirket  Industry  as  cattlemen  in  other  states 
have  moved  quickly  to  file  simUar  suits. 
While  the  San  Francisco  case  covers  a  period 
which  began  almost  a  decade  ago.  some 
cattlemen  contend  the  alleged  practices  have 
continued. 

Backed  by  some  farm-state  congressmen, 
the  cattle  raisers  say  large  supermarket 
chains  wield  undue  influence  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep.  Neal  Smith 
(D-Iowa)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have 
replaced  meat  packers  as  the  largest  single 
force  in  the  nation's  food  industry,  saying 
they  exert  "tremendous  leverage"  over  meat 
prices  and  can.  In  effect,  dictate  prices  meat 
packers  pay  the  cattleman  for  his  live 
animals. 

Smith  U  pushing  legislation  to  limit  the 
chains'  involvement  in  production  of  meat, 
and  some  veteran  industry  regulators  at  the 
U.S.  Agriculture  Department  agree  privately 
that  tough  new  laws  are  needed. 

The  farmers  complain  that  low  prices  they 
are  paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  re- 
flected at  the  stores'  meat  counters.  This  has 
become  one  of  the  most  curious  aspects  of 
the  high  food-price  situation  of  recent 
months.  How  can  it  be  that  U3.  cattlemen 
have  lost  $100  to  $200  on  each  animal  sent 
off  to  the  slaughterhouse,  and  yet  consumers 
have  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
steaks  and  hamburgers? 

Agriculture  Department  economists  and 
statistical  experts  agree  that  if  there  is  an 
economic  villain,  it's  someone  called  the 
"middleman" — the  meat  packer,  the  proces- 
sor, the  packager,  the  shipper,  the  retail 
grocer.  All  have  been  getting  an  increasingly 
large  piece  of  the  action  as  beef  makes  its 
way  from  an  Iowa  farm  or  a  Texas  feedlot 
to  the  American  dinner  plate. 

Agriculture  Department  flgures  show  that 
in  1971  middlemen,  including  the  retaU 
supermarkets,  added  an  average  of  36.5  cents 
to  each  pound  of  choice  beef  they  handled. 
This  increased  to  52.7  cents  a  pound  in  1974. 

A  special  department  task  force  reported 
last  August  that  meat  price  margins — costs 
added  by  middlemen — "exploded"  late  in  1973 
and  early  in  1974  "while  market  prices  for 
cattle  and  hog^s  dropped  sharply  and  losses 
mounted  for  livestock  feeders."  General  in- 
flation, restrictive  labor  union  practices,  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  market  distortions 
caused  by  earlier  federal  price  controls  were 
factors  in  this  "explosion"  but  not  enough 
to  "explain  the  surge,"  the  task  force  stated. 

Cattlemen's  suits  patterned  after  the  Cali- 
fornia case  are  on  file  in  Nebraska  and  Texas, 
and  the  filing  of  others  is  under  considera- 
tion. A  $1.4-billlon  antitrust  action  filed  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  cattlemen  there  was 
dismissed  recently,  but  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revive  it. 

An  examination  of  the  voluminous  record 
in  the  six-week  A&P  trial  In  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattlemen's  attorney  Joseph  M. 
Alloto  (an  antitrust  specialist  and  son  of 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto)  was 
able  to  produce  little  clear  or  startling  proof 
of  an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  docu- 
ment actually  showing  high  grocery  chain 
officials  agreeing  on  price-fixing  schemes.  But 
there  was  massive  testimony  and  statistical 
evidence  that,  at  a  time  when  beef  demand 
was  high,  cattlemen  were  being  paid  low 
prices  while  supermarket  profit  margins  were 
rising.  And  the  Jury  apparently  was  con- 
vinced that  the  NAPC  meat  clinics  were  a 
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cover  for  supermarket  efforts  to  get  together 
on  pricing. 

TWO  CHAINS  SETTLE 

Tlie  case,  filed  in  1968,  originally  named  as 
defendants  A&P,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and 
Kroger  Co.  The  three  firms  had  conspired  to 
pay  low  prices  for  the  beef  they  bought  and 
to  fix  high  prices  for  the  beef  they  sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted.  The  large 
supermarket  chains,  the  cattlemen  alleged, 
had  divided  geographical  territories  among 
themselves  to  reduce  competition.  They  also 
had  eliminated  competition  among  them- 
selves in  purchasing  meat  products,  and  even 
among  different  stores  of  the  same  chain. 
Also,  it  was  charged,  they  had  exchanged 
information  on  prices,  sales,  margins  and 
profit  through  their  trade  associations. 

Safeway  and  Kroger  eventually  elected  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  settled  out  of  court  by  pay- 
ing the  cattlemen  $90,000  for  attorney's  fees, 
though  the  two  chains  strongly  denied  the 
charges  against  them.  A&P,  however,  decided 
to  fight  the  case  to  the  end. 

After  a  six-week  trial,  the  jury  returned 
Its  verdict,  finding  that  a  price-fixing  con- 
spiracy had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cents 
a  pound  on  all  the  beef  they  sold  from  1964 
through  1967.  As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a 
total  of  more  than  810  million  and.  under 
federal  antitrust  law.  were  entitled  to  triple 
damstges. 

The  plaintiffs  produced  witnesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  supermarket 
chains  had  agreed,  perhaps  only  through  an 
Informal  "understanding."  to  pay  packers 
uniform,  arbitrary,  non -competitive  and  ar- 
tificially low  prices  for  fresh  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Cattlemen  told  the  Jury  they  sold  cattle 
for  less  than  it  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  stay  In  btislness  only  with 
bank  loans  and  by  raising  crops.  Also,  a 
former  independent  packer  testified  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  cattlemen  low  prices 
because  of  "great  pressure"  from  major  food 
chains  he  dealt  with. 

THE    "YELLOW   SHE!.'!'" 

In  addition  to  the  NAPC  meat  clinics,  evi- 
dence of  some  contact  among  competing  food 
stores  came  in  testimony  of  A.  D.  Davis,  an 
official  of  Winn-Dixie  stores.  He  said  he  had 
given  his  private  telephone  number  to  offi- 
cials of  some  other  firms  to  save  them  from 
making  more  expensive  person-to-person 
calls  when  thev  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

The  calls  often  related  to  handling  of 
"excess  supply"  of  beef,  said  Davis,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  may  have  told  a  com- 
petitor that  Winn-Dlxle  was  planning  to 
"feature"  beef. 

Supermarket  officials  said  that  the  NAPC 
often  issued  notices  to  Its  members  telling 
them  of  the  existence  of  excess  meat  sup- 
plies, and  asking  them  to  conduct  beef  sales. 
But  A&P  lawyers  said  such  sales  had  the 
effect  of  removing  excess  supplies  and  actu- 
ally benefitted  cattlemen. 

The  cattlemen  who  testified  in  San  Fran- 
cisco made  it  clear  they  don't  feel  that  way. 
Court«nay  C.  Etevis.  who  operates  a  75.000- 
acre  ranch  at  Horse  Creek,  Wyo..  told  the 
court  that  many  cattlemen  have  been  losing 
money  since  1952.  At  about  that  time,  he 
said,  "a  powerful  new  force  emerged  in  the 
form  of  the  concentrated  buying  jjower  of 
fewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers,  oper- 
ating without  restraint  in  the  carcass  beef 
market." 

Supermarket  officials  testified  that  the 
four  largest  chains  together  were  accounting 
for  less  than  20  per  cent  of  carcass  meat 
sales  in  the  nation,  but  they  acknowledged 
that  much  of  the  other  80  per  cent  repre- 
sented "fragmented"  purchases  by  locally 
oriented  grocery,  hotel,  restaurant  and  insti- 
tutional operations. 

And  in  conclusion  I  offer  a  letter  from 
H.  E.  Stuckenhoff,  a  physician/llvestock- 
man,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 


of  Wyoming.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
tragedy  facing  the  livestockman  today, 
and  he  comes  up  with  truly  original 
thinking  on  abolishing  the  futures  mar- 
ket, for  example,  abolishing  the  practice 
that  allows  speculation  on  commodities, 
and  a  return  to  the  ewer-normal  gran- 
ary, a  concept  that  I  think  is  an  idea 
whose  time  I  believe  has  come. 

His  letter  ends  with  an  old  saying  that 
the  luxury  of  today  is  the  necessity  of 
tomorrow.  He  says  that  this  may  well 
be  reversed  in  coming  years  to  the  neces- 
sity of  today  may  well  be  the  luxury  of 
tomorrow,  at  least  in  the  cattle  business. 
Unfortunately,  he  says  we  are  an  ideal- 
istic nation  in  a  world  of  realism,  and 
that  it  is  time  that  we  become  realistic, 
if  we  want  to  restore  the  price  of  cattle 
in  America. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

B.  B.  Beooks  Co., 

Casper,   Wyo. 
Hon.  Teno  Boncalio, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D~C. 

Deas  Teno:  The  situation  that  exists  In 
the  cattle  business  is  nothing  less  than 
chaotic.  My  family  has  owned  the  Brooks 
Company,  a  livestock  producing  company, 
for  28  years  and  never  have  I  witnessed  any- 
thing like  the  prices  we  must  accept  today! 
Cows  sold  at  Torrlngton  last  Thursday  for 
3c  to  15f  a  pound.  Many  cows  going  for 
$35.00  to  $90.00  a  head.  I  understand  that 
Van  had  a  string  of  these  cows  In,  selling  for 
9(  a  pound. 

Feeders  are  not  as  anxious  to  buy  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  real  culprit  Is 
the  high  price  of  feed  grains,  particularly 
corn. 

A  similar  situation  existed  in  the  late  teens 
and  twenties  when  the  grain  pits,  large  ele- 
vator companies,  controlled  the  price  of 
grain.  The  biggest  gambling  today  is  In  the 
grain  pits.  Las  Vegas  doesn't  hold  a  candle 
to  this  tjTje  gambling.  With  rumors  of  for- 
eign sales,  shortages,  drought,  famine,  the 
farmer  is  encouraged  to  hold  his  corn  instead 
of  orderly  marketing.  Further  the  market  on 
grains  goes  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo  which 
Indicates  manipulation  rather  than  a  true 
market. 

Former  President  Roosevelt,  as  you  will 
remember,  with  the  aid  of  Congress  did  away 
with  grain  futures  and  established  the  ever 
normal  gralnery  rescuing  the  farmer  from 
the  fluctuation  grain  prices  existent  at  that 
time.  The  large  grain  companies  would  op- 
erate but  not  at  big  profits  because  of  the 
controls  extended  which  did  not  allow  wide 
fluctuation. 

If  the  present  situation  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  feeder  will  sit  on  his  hands  and 
not  buy.  The  corn  farmer  will  hold,  hoping 
for  higher  prices  and  someone  will  get  hurt. 
I  well  remember  In  the  spring  of  1921  when 
corn  dropped  from  $2.45  a  bushel  to  45c  in 
a  period  of  one  month.  There  is  now  a  com- 
plete loss  of  confidence  in  the  cattle  produc- 
ing area.  I  talked  to  James  Miles  last  evening 
and  he  told  me  they  will  lose  $140,000  this 
year.  They  are  a  well  established  outfit  owing 
very  little  on  their  holdings.  I  haven't  gotten 
a  complete  rundown  on  our  outfit  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  this  will  probably  be  the  black- 
est year  in  the  history  of  this  company.  I 
have  the  records  since  1901. 

The  Democratic  Congress,  I  believe,  has  a 
mandate  from  the  people  to  put  forth  def- 
inite constructive  legislation  that  will  put 
a  stop  to  some  of  the  manipulative  efforts  in 
this  and  other  fields  which  all  contribute  to 
Inflation.  Fine  tuning  won't  do  it.  Experi- 
ence thus  far  should  tell  you  that. 

In  my  mind  it  la  time  for  drastic  movea 
and  some  toes  will  be  stepped  on. 

(1)  Discontinue  all  futures  markets  in 
grain  and  livestock. 


(2)  AH  commodity  market  transactions 
could  be  covered  by  cash  or  cash  equivalent. 

(3)  Pass  legislation  to  override  G.A.T.T. 
(General  Agreements  Tariffs  and  Trade)  a.nd 
deal  with  each  country,  country  by  country. 

(4)  Do  away  with  Law  480  (Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954)  whose 
purpose  has  been  long  outlived  and  force  all 
countries  to  pay  cash  for  all  grains.  If  we 
wish  to  contribute  food  to  starving  nations 
let's  do  it  above  board.  Let's  not  use  the 
subterfuge  of  Law  480. 

The  public  will  accept  gasoline  rationing 
if  handled  properly  and  limit  the  imports 
of  petroleum  to  fit  our  bare  needs.  People 
recognize  this  is  the  only  way  to  force  the 
Arabs'  hand  which  would  happen  in  the 
course  of  about  12  months.  No  oil,  no  food, 
no  supplies. 

(1)  Tax  all  overseas  corporate  branches  of 
the  U.S.  corporation  as  you  do  U.S.  corpo- 
rations solely  operating  within  the  U.S. 
borders. 

(2)  Remove  all  financial  guarantees  on 
corporate  expansion  overseas  by  any  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  such  as  noted  In 
the  expropriation  of  ITT  properties  In  Chile 
for  which  they  were  awarded  $70,000,000. 

(3)  Wage  and  Price  controls  If  properly 
administered  are  not  unacceptable  with  the 
rollback  of  prices. 

(4)  Regulation  W  as  used  during  World 
War  II  would  reduce  the  galloping  total  debt 
which  has  Increased  from  1  trillion  500  bil- 
lion to  2  trillion  500  billion  dollars  In  less 
than  10  years. 

Johnson's  great  error  of  "guns  and  butter" 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  admitted  by  Heller 
at  a  meeting  In  Casper  last  year,  has  to  be 
the  greatest  financial  mistake  of  the  cen- 
tury having  catapulted  us  into  the  worst 
Inflation  in  the  history  of  oiar  country. 

We  are  faced  with  buying  fertilizer  next 
year  at  2  or  3  times  the  price  we  formerly 
paid  for  this  commodity.  This  Is  true  of 
everything  we  buy  and  I'm  sure  if  the  present 
situation  continues  It  will  break  a  lot  of 
cattlemen  and  their  Independence  won't 
save  them  this  time. 

There  are  many  areas  of  semi-monopolistic 
corporate  operations  in  which  the  unbridled 
escalation  of  prices  needs  to  be  curbed  If 
we  are  to  have  all  areas  of  our  economy  sur- 
vive. The  examples  are  numerous  and  exist 
all  around  us. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  an  over- 
used and  outdated  method  of  control  of 
prices  when  all  the  stable  article  manu- 
facturer has  to  do  Is  cut  back  production. 
The  only  place  it  really  works  is  in  the 
livestock  business  and  with  the  expansion 
of  the  super  markets  It  begins  to  lose  Its 
signlflcance. 

Teno,  people  expect  positive,  constructive 
action  so  that  all  areas  of  our  economy  can 
survive  and  not  one  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

Ford's  only  constructive  effort  so  far  has 
been  the  limiting  of  meat  imports  from 
Canada. 

The  situation  today  is  not  too  unUke  the 
Hoover  Administration  and  if  Congress  does 
not  take  positive,  constructive  efforts  and 
pass  legislation  to  override  the  President, 
in  case  of  vetoes,  we  may  end  up  with  a 
situation  similar  to  the  thirties. 
Sincerely. 

H.  E.  SrtTCKENHOIT. 

P.S.  There  Is  an  old  saying  .  .  .  the  luxury 
of  today  is  the  necessity  of  tomorrow.  This 
may  well  be  reversed  In  coming  years  to 
.  .  .  the  necessity  of  today  may  well  be  the 
luxury  of  tomorrow.  At  least  In  the  cattle 
business. 

Unfortunately  we  are  an  idealistic  nation 
in  a  world  of  realism  and  it's  damn  time  we 
are  becoming  realistic. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
for  taking  this  time  today  in  order  that 
we  might  devote  attention  to  the  very 
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pressing  problems  in  our  Nation's  cattle 
industry.  Of  course,  we  should  note  that 
the  economic  squeeze  facing  our  live- 
stock producers  affects  more  than  just 
them.  Unless  we  are  able  to  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  for  the  current  de- 
pressed market,  the  consumers  of 
America  will  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
higher  meat  prices. 

It  is  astoimding  to  note  that  the  sell- 
ing price  for  beef  on  the  hoof  has  dropped 
by  60  percent  in  just  a  year.  This  is  even 
more  astoimding  when  you  realize  that 
production  costs  for  cattlemen  has  risen 
significantly  in  this  same  period  of  time. 
The  cattle  industry  finds  itself  in  the  very 
difBcult  position  of  not  being  able  to  af- 
ford to  continue  feeding  their  stock,  nor 
can  they  reaUy  afford  to  sell  it  at  this 
time  because  of  the  depressed  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  question  upper- 
most in  everyone's  mind  is  how  in  the 
world  can  the  selling  price  of  livestock  on 
the  hoof  be  so  low  when  the  cost  of  meat 
at  the  retail  level  is  remaining  at  or  near 
record  high  levels?  This  is  one  question 
I  hope  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  FTC,  will  address 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

However,  we  must  turn  our  attention 
today  to  steps  that  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  prevent  any  additional  cattle- 
men from  being  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  Among 
some  of  the  steps  I  urge  our  Government 
to  take  would  be  the  buying  of  additional 
meat  products  for  the  school  lunchroom 
program  and  encouraging  the  military 
services  to  increase  the  amount  of  meat 
in  their  daily  menus.  We  must  also  take 
action  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  canned 
meats  in  our  food  assistance  programs  to 
other  nations. 

One  step  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  action,  will  hope- 
fully result  in  a  decrease  of  production 
costs  to  cattlemen.  I,  of  course,  refer  to 
changes  in  the  grading  system  of  meat 
that  will  mean  leaner  meat.  This  will 
result  In  a  decreased  amoimt  of  feed  nec- 
essary to  "finish  out"  livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  must  not  forget 
is  that  any  steps  we  take  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cattle  Industry  are  steps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  This  is 
a  point  which  I  am  afraid  many  of  my 
urban  coUeagues  have  overlooked  to  the 
detriment  of  their  own  constituents. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  say- 
ing "so  goes  agriculture,  so  goes  the 
Nation '  has  never  proved  so  true  as 
today.  As  dairy  and  cattle  producers  are 
forced  by  the  thousands  to  give  up  their 
family  operations  and  move  to  cities, 
employment  lines  grow  longer  and  the 
recession  Intensifies  daily. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Department 
is  negotiating  with  the  world's  major 
meat  producers  to  increase  meat  ship- 
ments into  this  country  by  more  than 
100  million  pounds  in  1975. 

This  action  is  an  incredible  affront  to 
American  livestock  producers,  who  are 
experiencing  their  worst  depression  of 
the  century.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures  show  the  value  of  all  cattle  and 
calves  dropped  during  1974  by  some  $20 
billion,  or  over  50  percent. 

Correspondingly,  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration  reports   delinquency  In 


farm  and  ranch  loans  increasing  dra- 
matically over  the  last  year.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  45  percent  of  FHA  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  were  delinquent — 
compared  to  an  already  alarming  29  per- 
cent the  year  before.  From  October  1974 
to  January  1975,  over  72  percent  of  farm 
and  ranch  loans  went  to  livestock 
producers. 

The  situation  is  hardly  surprising.  Our 
Government  is  once  again  Implementing 
a  plan  guaranteed  to  produce  depressed 
prices  for  those  who  should  be  getting 
help. 

In  the  past,  there  was  little  concern 
that  high-grade,  grain-fed  American 
beef  could  be  put  on  a  competitive  qual- 
ity market  with  grass-fed  foreign  beef. 
But  high  grain  prices  have  forced  live- 
stock producers  to  begin  marketing 
grass-fed  animals.  More  imported  beef 
will  force  American  farmers  into  a  cut- 
throat competitive  situation. 

The  present  quota  system  is  based 
upon  domestic  livestock  production.  As 
domestic  production  increases,  import 
quotas  increase.  At  the  same  time  in- 
creased production  Is  causing  prices  to 
fall.  Thus,  import  quotas  increase  at  the 
worst  possible  time. 

Every  other  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Canada  has  an  embargo  against 
beef  imports.  Canada  has  an  embargo 
which  allows  a  limited  amoimt  of  beef 
imports. 

The  effect  of  increasing  beef  imports 
now  would  be  totally  devastating.  How 
long  will  American  farmers  have  to 
struggle  with  their  own  Government 
against  bankruptcy  and  oblivion? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding. 

I  am  a  consumer.  And  just  like  my  432 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  represent  approximately  470,000 
other  consumers,  with  the  numbers 
varying  slightly  in  each  district.  So  I 
can  easily  agree  that  this  is  a  consumer- 
oriented  Congress,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  this  is  a  constituent- 
oriented  Congress. 

However,  I  am  a  member  of  a  some- 
what unique  minority  in  this  Congress. 
This  minority  consists  of  Congressmen 
who  represent  those  districts  that  pro- 
duce the  food  we  consumers  consume. 

The  13th  district  of  Texas  and  the  ad- 
joining 19th  district,  so  ably  represented 
by  Chairman  George  Mahon,  produce 
one-eighth  of  all  cattle  sent  to  market 
from  f eedyards  in  the  United  States.  This 
area,  known  as  the  Panhandle  of  Texas, 
produces  75  percent  of  all  the  cattle  sent 
to  market  from  Texas  feedyards. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
seven  major  cattle-feeding  States  March 
1.  1975  was  down  41  percent  from  a  year 
ago.  In  Texas,  the  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  was  down  53  percent  March  1,  1975 
from  a  year  ago.  The  average  occupancy 
of  the  Panhandle  feedyards  is  now  at  35 
percent.  The  normal  breakeven  is  60  to 
80  percent. 

The  loss  on  animals  marketed  just  last 
week  averaged  $47.67  per  head.  Total 
losses  on  feed  cattle  in  the  last  18  months, 
since  the  price  freeze  was  lifted  in  Sep- 
tember 1973,  are  approximate^  $458  mil- 
lion in  Texas  and  approximately  $2.75 


billion  in  the  United  States.  Some  losses 
have  exceeded  $200  per  head. 

You  might  properly  ask.  How  can  cat- 
tle feeders  stay  in  business?  They  can- 
not under  current  market  conditions. 
Seven  feedyards  have  closed  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle.  Approximately  53  percent  of 
the  work  force  in  Panhandle  feedyards 
were  laid  off  during  the  past  year— 1,240 
from  feedyards  and  an  additional  800 
in  allied  industries.  In  my  district  Wheat- 
heart,  Inc.,  Perryton,  declared  bank- 
ruptcy earlier  this  year.  The  largest  beef 
packing  plant  in  the  world,  American 
Beef  Packers,  located  in  my  district  at 
Cactus,  in  the  northern  Panhandle,  sus- 
pended operations  and  declared  bank- 
ruptcy in  January  . 

These  facts  and  figures  affect  each  of 
us,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  consumer,  each 
constituent.  They  affect  the  supply  of 
food  we  eat.  They  affect  the  supply  that 
will  be  available  this  fall  and  next  year 
and  the  year  after  that.  Each  of  us  lis- 
tens carefully  to  what  the  housewives 
tell  us.  She  does  not  buj-  a  dress  every 
day.  She  does  not  buy  an  automobile 
every  day.  But  she  is  reminded  every 
day  of  how  much  she  is  paying  for  food. 
If  this  Congress  does  not  take  immediate 
action  to  improve  market  conditions  for 
cattle  producers,  we  are  going  to  hear 
from  her  a  lot  more.  We  may  not  like  to 
hear  what  she  is  saying  now,  but  this  is 
mild  to  what  we  will  hear  when  the  in- 
evitable shortages  result  and  the  conse- 
quent price  increases  that  will  most  cer- 
tainly follow.  Our  concern  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  problem  of  priority  for  an 
adequate  price  to  the  producer  who  will 
then  continue  to  supply  an  adequate 
market  for  the  consumer. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT— AN  INTOLER- 
ABLE FORM  OF  BLACKMAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  revela- 
tions of  the  efforts  of  Arab  nations  to 
enforce  an  economic  boycott  shed 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs 
are  going  to  use  their  new-found  finan- 
cial power. 

Newspaper  accounts  relate  that  a  Ku- 
waiti investment  firm  withdrew  from 
two  lending  syndicates  headed  by  Mer- 
rill Lynch  because  of  the  inclusion  in 
the  sj-ndicates  of  Lazard  Preres,  a  firm 
on  the  boycott  list.  In  addition,  reports 
of  attempts  to  exclude  the  banking  con- 
cerns of  Rothschild  and  S.  O.  Warburg 
from  potential  transactions  indicate 
that  the  Arabs  are  not  just  boycotting 
Israeli  interests,  but  rather  engaging  In 
an  attempt  to  generate  anti-Semitism  In 
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Western  economic  practices.  The  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has 
also  made  public  the  names  of  major 
U.S.  companies  and  two  Federal  agencies 
which  have  submitted,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  Arab  anti-Jewish  campaign. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
admitted  that  while  overseeing  con- 
struction work  in  Saudi  Arabia,  it  will 
not  use  Jewish  personnel  on  the  Job  in 
compliance  with  their  demands.  Is  this 
not  a  violation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964?  In  addition,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  respon- 
sible for  stimulating  American  invest- 
ments abroad,  ^has  allegedly  succumbed 
to  Arab  demands  concerning  Jewish  per- 
sonnel in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
differentiate  between  what  the  Arabs  are 
doing  and  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
Cuba  and  China.  The  Arab  boycott, 
which  only  recently  has  received  noto- 
riety, actually  originated  before  the  state 
of  Israel  was  founded  and  was  aimed  at 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  state.  Today,  the  oil  producing 
nations  are  using  petrodollars  to  exert 
financial  pressure  on  those  doing  busi- 
ness not  only  with  Israel  but  with  all 
Jews  in  an  attempt  to  economically  de- 
stroy Israel. 

United  States  trade  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  against  certain  countries 
such  as  Cuba  and  China  which  were 
deemed  to  be  hostile  at  the  time  of  im- 
position. Our  restrictions  however,  apply 
only  to  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S.  businesses 
and  products.  The  Arabs  restrict  not  only 
themselves  but  third  parties  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  boycott  is  black- 
mail— no  more,  no  less.  Any  participa- 
tion by  U.S.  businesses  or  public  agencies 
in  the  Arab  boycott  strikes  at  basic  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  violations  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  have  occurred  or  are 
presently  occurring.  I  am  encouraged  by 
President  Ford's  public  statements  on 
this  issue  that  his  administration  will 
not  tolerate  official  or  private  discrimi- 
nation against  Jewish  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals. In  addition,  I  have  signed  a 
letter  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  Attorney 
General  Levi  requesting  the  Justice  De- 
partment investigate  any  and  all  allega- 
tions of  ofBcial  and  private  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  discrimination  against  Jews  in 
response  to  Arab  demands. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  Arab  na- 
tions and  the  entire  world  that  any  at- 
tempts to  do  business  in  a  discriminatory 
manner  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  this 
country.  Furthermore,  any  nation  that 
has  as  its  stated  purpose  a  discrimina- 
tory practice  against  American  citizens 
on  racial  or  religious  grounds  should  not 
be  allowed  to  control  or  purchase  Amer- 
ican companies  to  implement  its  Illegal 
and  immoral  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate review  of  existing  legislation  to 
determine  if  adequate  safeguards  now 
exist  to  deter  further  Arab  attempts  to 
bludgeon  American  companies  into  com- 
mitting acts  of  anti-Semitism.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  Subcommittee  on 


International  Trade  and  Commerce  has 
begim  hearings  on  this  issue.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  Senator  Williams'  legislation,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  which  would  empower  the 
President  to  bar  individual  foreign  in- 
vestments imder  certain  circumstances. 
I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation  in 
the  House  (H.R.  411)  which  wpuld  cre- 
ate a  National  Commission  on  Foreign 
Investments  to  oversee  foreign  invest- 
ment in  this  country.  The  Export  Con- 
trol Act  presently  calls  for  notification 
by  American  companies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  any  requests  for 
discriminatory  action  by  foreign  coim- 
tries  against  friendly  nations.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
for  penalties  for  complying  with  de- 
mands for  discrimination. 

Only  by  our  aflarmative  action  will  the 
Arab  nations  realize  that  the  exercise  of 
their  economic  power  to  foster  anti- 
Semitism  will  not  be  tolerated  by  this 
Nation. 


THE    CONSTANT    NEED    TO    ELIMI- 
NATE WASTEFUL  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  representatives  of  the  people 
and  as  watchdogs  of  the  National  Treas- 
ury, we  must  ever  be  mindful  of  the  ur- 
gent and  constant  need  to  eliminate 
wasteful  spending. 

In  these  days  of  inflation  and  recession 
when  we,  as  leaders,  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  tighten  their  finan- 
cial belts;  we  must  set  the  example  by 
first  looking  at  the  Federal  Grovemment 
and  eliminating  the  fat,  the  frivolous, 
and  the  unnecessary. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  going  on 
right  here  in  Congress  and  in  the  various 
Federal  agencies;  and  we  have  not  done 
one  thing  to  stop  it.  It  is  reported  that 
carpets  are  scrapped  by  high-level  offi- 
cials because  the  color  happens  not  to  be 
appealing  to  new  tenants  when  the  of- 
fice changes  hands;  chauffeur-driven 
limousines  are  provided  for  far  too  many 
Federal  officials;  $150,000  was  spent  on 
a  dining  room  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  It 
is  high  time  that  Government  officials 
stop  feathering  their  own  nests  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Several  of  my  constituents  have 
brought  to  my  attention  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Paul  Harvey,  entitled  "Taxpayers 
Hit  on  Odd  Programs."  I  want  to  share 
portions  of  this  article  with  you.  The 
article  states  that  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  which  has  been  spent  for 
the  following:  $375,000  to  study  the  fris- 
bee;  $124,000  to  find  out  why  people  say 
"ain't";  $37,134  for  a  potato  chip  ma- 
chine for  the  Moroccans;  $117,250  in 
wages  for  the  Board  of  Tea  Tasters; 
$85,000  to  learn  about  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  impact  of  rural  road 
construction  in  Poland;  $20,000  to  in- 
vestigate the  German  cockroach.  The 
people  in  my  district  in  the  State  of  Ala- 


bama just  do  not  understand  this  type 
expenditure  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how  many  of  these  expenditures 
can  be  justified. 

How  can  we  expect  Americans  to  make 
personal  day-to-day  living  sacrifices 
while  there  are  questionable  and  un- 
needed  government  projects  and  pro- 
grams reaching  into  the  paycheck  of  the 
working  men  and  women  who  have  to 
struggle  daily  to  put  food  on  the  table 
and  clothes  on  their  backs. 

It  is  more  important  now  than  ever 
before  to  hold  the  line  on  the  present 
budget  and  any  new  spending  programs. 
Excessive  Government  spending  by  Con- 
gress is  an  evil  for  which  we  all  are  pay- 
ing dearly  at  this  time. 

President  Ford's  1-year  moratorium 
on  the  start  of  any  new  spending  pro- 
grams has  merit.  We  also  need  to  con- 
sider tax  reform,  impose  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  oil  companies  and  examine 
existing  government  programs  micro- 
scopically. As  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  plan  to  do  just 
that,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do 
likewise. 

The  Federal  Government  is  complex 
and  there  are  many  individual  projects 
included  in  every  massive  departmental 
request  for  funding.  The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  normally  see  such  items  in  the 
budget.  They  crop  up  later  in  a  research 
grant,  but  it  is  up  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  examine  these  requests  and 
search  out  and  eliminate  those  projects 
not  worthy  of  taxpayer  funding  and  to 
cut  dV)wn  on  worthy  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  can  withstand  reduction. 

On  another  front,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  continues  to  grind  out 
little  plums  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress \mder  an  ill-conceived  bill  of  a  few 
years  ago  which  relieved  the  full  House 
of  having  to  vote  'on  such  issues.  I  w^l 
always  be  proud  that  I  voted  against 
this  procedure. 

As  leaders,  if  we  expect  others  to  fol- 
low, we  must  also  look  here  in  our  own 
backyard  to  eliminate  abuse  and  hold 
down  expenses.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors should  not  play  "King  of  the  Hill" 
when  there  are  Americans  suffering  and 
sacrificing,  muchly  due  to  actions  col- 
lectively enacted  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 


MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE 

INSURANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis 
is  developing  in  the  area  of  medical  mal- 
practice insurance.  Many  doctors  in  Ohio 
and  across  the  Nation  are  considering 
early  retirement  or  giving  up  practice 
altogether  because  of  insurance  cancel- 
lations and  exorbitant  rates.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  the  communities  served 
by  these  doctors  that  suffer. 

One  company  working  for  a  solution 
to  the  problem  is  Shelby  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Shelby.  Ohio.  Oliver  C.  Grif- 
fith, who  Is  president  of  the  company, 
has  developed  some  special  insight  into 
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this  matter.  Mr.  Griffith  ofifered  his  rec- 
ommendations in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  in  January  of  this  year. 

I  believe  his  ideas  merit  the  serious 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I 
am  including  excerpts  of  his  speech  in 
the  Record: 

Tampa,  Ploeida,  January  28, 1975. 
The    Professional    Liabiuty    Underwriteb: 
His  Current  Problems  and  Some  Sugges- 
tions FOR  THE  PUTDRE 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  with  you  In  this  Important 
national  seminar. 

Hopefully,  the  following  may  contribute  to 
a  better  overall  perspective.  Possibly,  some  of 
the  Ideas  emerging  In  my  remarks  as  well  as 
In  the  following  discussion  could  even  start 
the  ball  rolling  toward  real  improvement  in 
professional  medical  liability  In  the  United 
States.  Such  Improvement  Is  seriously 
needed. 

The  medical  professional  crisis  has  been 
brewing  for  years.  The  fact  that  1974  was 
the  roughest  possible  year  on  property  and 
casualty  business  Is  not  at  all  beneficial. 
Conditions  toward  a  crisis  were,  however, 
forming  In  the  mid- 1960 's. 

When  my  own  company  began  to  write 
this  line,  in  1952,  it  was  a  comparatively 
rare  thing  for  a  patient  to  sue  a  doctor,  al- 
leging a  malpractice  Incident,  and  make  any 
successful  recovery.  My  own  father  practiced 
medicine  as  an  M.D.  for  over  43  years  and  no 
recovery  of  any  kind  was  ever  rendered 
against  him. 

Only  three  times  was  he  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  "therapeutic  misadventures."  Never 
In  my  working  lifetime "  have  I  seen  such 
rapid  and  drastic  deterioration  of  a  sup- 
posedly viable  line  of  Insurance.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  beginning  of  the  current 
problem  dates  approximately  from  the  onset 
of  medicare,  which  In  Itself  started  to  height- 
en the  sensitivity  of  the  consuming  public 
not. only  to  the  needs  and  costs  for  medical 
treatment,  but  to  some  of  the  falllbilltltes  of 
such  services,  however  well-motivated  the 
health-care  provider. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  concept  of  medi- 
care for  anything.  Likewise,  our  approach  in 
these  comments  is  not  an  assessment  of 
blame  on  any  segment  of  our  society.  In- 
stead, our  purposes  are  to  highlight  the  trou- 
ble spots,  to  give  some  frank  evaluations  of 
conditions  as  they  seem  factually  to  be,  and 
to  try  to  suggest  where  the  emphasis  might 
be  placed  In  a  direction  of  positive  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  early  1960's  there  was  the  supposed 
goal  of  the  great  society,  which  was  to  be  a 
society  showing  compassion  for  the  so-called 
"little  man".  This  little  man  was  to  be 
raised  from  his  lowly  station  in  life  by  a 
generous  and  discerning  government,  some- 
how able  to  do  all  of  these  things  without 
any  burdensome  costs  falling  on  the  recipi- 
ent. 

In  the  course  of  providing  all  these  serv- 
ices. Including  medicare,  and  medicaid,  our 
little  man  was  going  to  be  able  to  upgrade 
not  only  his  housing,  his  clothing,  and  his 
feeding.  He  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  at 
least  two  other  things.  One  was  to  drastically 
improve  his  whole  pattern  of  security,  con-  * 
fidence,  and  well-being.  The  other  viras  also 
partly  psychological,  the  Idea  being  that  now 
our  little  man  was  going  to  be  able  to  ques- 
tion any  institution,  and  to  proceed  aggres- 
sively against  any  source,  whatsoever,  of  ir- 
ritation, embarrassment,  real  or  Imaginary 
harassment,  and  real  or  Imaginary  injury  of 
any  sort.  The  quality  of  life  would  soar. 

All  of  these  patterns  of  supposedly  im- 
proved status  became  a  matrix  of  rights, 
rather  than  mere  privileges.  Considering  the 
nature  of  the  human  condition,  there  should 
have  been  little  wonder  that  all  of  this  did 


not  quite  work  out.  Our  little  man  found 
out  that  there  was  no  free  lunch.  He  Is  not  to 
be  individually  blamed  too  much,  especially 
when  the  entire  country  thought  it  could 
blithely  proceed  on  the  basis  of  very  large 
amounts  of  borrowed  money.  The  stage  was 
set  for  the  mammoth  medlcail  cost  dilemma 
In  which  we  find  ourselves.  Inflation  became 
a  way  of  life.  It  began  to  seriously  erode  the 
Insurance  transaction. 

The  little  man's  costs  of  going  to  the  doc- 
tor escalated.  Hospital  costs  per-day  elevated. 
The  paper  work  related  to  being  ill  ex- 
acerbated. And  the  physician-patient  re- 
lationship deteriorated. 

The  medical  professional  crisis,  crudely 
called  the  malpractice  situation.  Is  with  us 
now  and  with  a  vengeance. 

Almost  every  major  segment  of  society  has 
a  stake  In  this  situation.  Insurance  regula- 
tors are  concerned  about  rate  levels,  and  of 
course,  avallabUlty.  Insurance  companies  are 
realizing  that,  under  present  aggregate  con- 
ditions, it  Is  well-nigh  impossible  to  continue 
to  afford  this  type  of  insurance  coverage. 
Medical  costs  ,are  skyrocketing.  Hospital  costs 
are  almost  unaffordable.  Doctors  blame  law- 
yers for  greedily  pushing  unwarranted  ac- 
tions, and  also  for  sharing  too  heavily  in  the 
spoils  via  contingent  fees.  Individual  State 
medical  societies  are  vigorously  studying 
the  problem  and  proposing  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions. Lawyers  are  blaming  doctors  for  sloppy 
and  negligent  treatment.  Undoubtedly  a  cer- 
tain small  percentage  of  lawyers,  located  par- 
ticularly in  States  wherein  automobile  no- 
fault  laws  have  come  about,  have  switched 
over  into  these  other  avenues  of  activity. 

The  result  Is  that  we  come  now  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  hard  facts  of  life  on  this  line. 
No  insurance  mechanism  can  continue  to 
operate  when  the  aggregate  of  losses  is  even- 
tually two,  three,  or  four  times  the  gross 
aggregate  of  premiums.  Certain  regulatory 
authorities  have  persisted  In  looking  at  the 
line  on  the  "pay-out"  basis,  seemingly  refus- 
ing to  realize  that  the  standard  body  of 
coverage  applies  to  treatment  rendered  dur- 
ing the  policy  period,  with  losses  out  of  that 
particular  period  then  trickling  in  for  prob- 
ably ten  years  or  even  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Insurance  companies  fell  down 
completely  In  their  predictive  role  as  respects 
these  rates.  Severities  are  up,  and  frequen- 
cies are  up,  and  as  yet  juries  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  they  are  doling  out  the  assets 
of  the  people  In  these  outlandish  verdicts. 
These  funds  must  be  secured  from  the  doc- 
tors. The  doctors  hav^  no  alternative  but 
the  one  of  passing  these  costs  back  to  the 
public  In  the  form  of  higher  and  higher 
fees  for  services  rendered. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Insurers  are  leaving  or 
have  left  the  line,  because  there  la  no  real 
way  under  present  conditions  to  underwrite 
the  risk.  When  inflation  is  considered,  the 
"long  tail"  of  losses  makes  proper  rating  al- 
most Impossible.  Underwriting  is  tremen- 
dously handicapped  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  judge  the  skills  of  the  practi- 
tioner. The  O.P.  as  well  as  the  specialist  may 
And  himself  In  court.  There  are  too  few  doc- 
tors for  the  number  of  patients,  and  yet  the 
Federal  Government  Is  seriously  proposing  a 
national  health  program  which  will  add  fur- 
ther tremendous  strain  into  the  picture.  I 
therefore  submit  a  key  point,  namely,  that 
national  health  Insurance  Is  an  Impossible 
myth,  without  a  prior  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  medical  malpractice  situation.  But, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  adversities  of  the 
problem,  something  new  and  Innovative 
must  be  proposed. 

Conscientious  Insurers  have  suggested  a 
drastic  revision  in  the  body  of  protection.  I 
refer  here  to  the  "claims  made"  concept.  In- 
surers generally.  Including  my  own  company, 
may  flnally  be  mandated  into  that  type  of 
revised  contract,  possibly  on  some  kind  of  a 
pooling  basis.  One  reason  that  we  do  not. 


however,  fljid  ourselves  with  any  marked  en- 
thusiasm for  it  is  that  this  concept  falls  short 
of  affording  the  practitioner  the  ultimate 
protection  needed.  Down  the  road  there  must 
be  some  further  payment,  right  at  the  time 
when  the  doctor  would  be  retiring.  The  pre- 
mium load  would  then  fall  on  him  the  hard- 
est. That  technique  deprives  the  doctor  of 
one  of  Ll:e  beneflts  of  insurance,  namely  the 
immortality,  hopefully,  of  the  insurer.  The 
cost  of  the  "long  tall"  of  losses  would  mar 
the  financial  outlook  of  many  doctors,  and 
even  force  early  retirement  for  some. 

When  one  of  these  fantastically  high  ver- 
dicts comes  through,  there  are  comparatively 
few  doctors  (compared  to  other  homogenous 
units  of  exposure  in  other  lines)  over  which 
to  spread  the  cost.  Consequently,  It  Is  not 
Impossible  to  envision  in  the  future  pre- 
miums per-year  per-doctor  of  $25,000  to 
$35,000  if  present  conditions  persist,  even  as- 
suming a  continuation  of  the  present  stand- 
ard body  of  protection. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  necessary  now  to 
narrow  the  Issues  and  strive  for  some  sort 
of  effective  and  reasonable  action.  For  good 
reasons,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  rule  out 
partial  solutions  which  only  nibble  at  the 
real  problem.  In  this  category  I  place  in- 
creasej^eductlbles,  forms  of  no-fault,  special 
court  arrangements  devoted  solely  to  mal- 
practice, and  arbitration. 

Of  a  certainty,  though.  State  Insurance 
regulators  must  understand  the  foundational 
rating  concepts  properly  applicable,  and 
shovUd  be  permitting  rate  levels  which  much 
more  closely  reflect  long-run  demonstrable 
costs.  This  leeway  will  Involve  trend  factors 
for  the  long  tail  in  the  magnitude  of  prob- 
ably a  minimum  of  5%  per  year. 

Changes  must  most  definitely  be  made  In 
the  insurance  environment  surrounding  the 
rendering  of  medical  care.  Since  adequate 
rating  is  so  difficult  to  come  by,  medical  pro- 
fessional premiums  should  be  carved  out 
from  company  taxation,  as  should  the  invest- 
ment Income  on  those  same  premiums.  This 
Is  to  propose  that  medical  malpractice  pre- 
miums should  definitely  be  put  In  a  special 
exempt  category,  along  with  the  related  In- 
vestment earnings.  That  category  should  be 
one  of  exemption  from  present  tax  and  this 
should  be  enacted  on  the  basis  of  allowance 
for  carryback  of  loss  for  at  least  the  years 
1974,  1973,  and  1972.  That  arrangement 
should  apply  for  a  minimum  period  of  fifteen 
years  from  enactment  (such  as  from  1975 
through  1990),  In  order  to  permit  time  for 
two  developments. 

One  development  would  hopefully  be  some 
dampening  of  Inflation.  The  other  would  re- 
late to  the  Installation  of  a  careful  sta- 
tistical analysis,  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1974,  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  de- 
veloping real  costs  of  the  "long  tall"  of  losses. 
Only  because  of  the  long-time  aspect  In- 
jected Is  there  any  Jxistlficatlon  for  this 
mixture  of  operating  results  and  investment 
results,  but  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing the  premiums  paid  by  the  doctors 
to  be  as  fully  enhanced  as  possible  by  the 
time  of  application  to  Inflation-swollen 
losses.  The  above  should  be  applicable  across 
the  board  to  every  company  voluntarily  or 
Involuntarily  Involved  with  malpractice  in- 
surance; mutual,  stock,  and  reinsurer. 

With  the  entire  population  asserting  the 
right  to  Individual  quality  medical  care, 
there  must  be  the  practical  realization  that 
medicine  today  is  an  art  and  not  a  science. 
There  are  no  guaranteed  cures,  but  In  the 
last  three  years  especially,  people  have  been 
acting  as  though  the  failure  of  a  cure,  as 
conceived  by  the  patient,  constituted  the 
equivalent  of  doctor-negligence.  It  is  Im- 
possible and  Impractical  for  this  to  con- 
tinue. Action  patterns  within  the  states 
should  be  Immediately  addressed  to  the 
reasonable  limitation  on  the  recovery  of  any 
one  patient,  for  any  one  illness,  irrespective 
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of  either  a  multiplicity  of  simultaneous 
ailments,  or  a  plurality  of  doctors  being  In- 
volved In  the  treatment. 

In  the  comparatively  recent  history  of 
this  country,  there  was  an  arbitrary  amount 
of  life  insurance,  such  as  $10,000,  assigned 
as  to  what  society  should  pay  for  death  In 
war.  It  Is  true  that  under  the  standard  cur- 
rent body  of  coverage,  the  doctor  must  agree 
in  writing  with  the  concept  of  any  settle- 
ment, but  it  Is  not  Inequitable  to  also  recog- 
nize that  the  doctor  can  respond  only  up 
to  a  point,  doUarwise.  Beyond  a  certain 
figure,  the  financial  aftermath  must  fall  back 
on  the  individual  patient,  or,  in  extremely 
unique  cases,  on  some  other  source.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  have  recover- 
ies, by  patients,  except  In  intentionally 
fraudulent  treatments,  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  950,000. 

Insurers,  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  somehow 
as  a  group  Into  this  vortex  of  problems, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  some  limitation  to 
responding  for  the  events  of  a  particular 
policy  year  of  treatment.  Of  course  this 
brings  up  the  sticky  problem  of  the  statutes 
of  limitation,  but  It  would  not  be  unreason- 
able for  a  company  to  be  required  to  respond 
only  to  losses  which  actually  surface  within 
four  years  of  the  end  of  a  particular  policy 
period.  Claims  arising  thereafter  would  be 
dealt  with  by  some  new  mechanism  which 
would  nevertheless  be  internalized  within 
the  health-care-cost  area. 

If,  on  an  emergency  basis.  States  are  going 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  this  crisis  via  forms 
of  mandatory  pooling,  two  things  appear  true. 
The  basic  one  is  that  there  can  be  no  delay 
In  fiTst  changing  the  legal  environment  in 
material  fashion,  and  in  fact  changing  It  as  a 
condition  precedent.  The  other  is  that  the 
health  care  delivery  system  must  be  viewed 
as  a  totality  of  which  the  malpractice  prob- 
lem is  presently  a  sorry  part.  There  is  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  losses 
arising  out  of  considered  and  intentional 
treatment,  and  other  general  liability  lines 
Involving  accidents.  It  follows,  then,  that 
losses.  In  the  event  of  arriving  at  manda- 
tory pooling  solutions,  must  fall  on  premiums 
for  accident  and  sickness,  health.  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  arrangements,  medical  pay- 
ments on  automobile,  the  medical  cost  por- 
tion of  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  all 
other  health-connected  revenues  wherever 
found. 

Notice,  though,  that  a  lot  of  the  con- 
versation has  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
the  malpractice  loss,  and  coping  with  It, 
but  after  the  so-called  therapeutic  misadven- 
ture has  already  taken  place.  Consequently, 
let's  move  aggressively  into  an  area  which 
has  had  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  attention. 

I  refer  here,  of  course,  to  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship,  the  drastic  Improvement 
of  which  might  hold  nothing  short  of  tre- 
mendous possibilities.  Certainly  It  Is  to  the 
health  care  deliveries  that  we  must  look  for 
the  Improvement  of  medical  care. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  either  there  are 
certain  fiaws  in  the  overall  pattern  of  de- 
livered care,  or  else  that  somehow  the  ex- 
pectations of  our  average  patient  have  be- 
come totally  unreasonable.  Where  there  Is 
so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire,  and 
It  therefore  seems  obvious  that  doctors  must 
agree  to  start  to  put  the  microscope  on  their 
techniques,  medical,  psychological,  and  com- 
municative, and  also  that  they  must  actively 
work  on  scaling  down  the  otherwise  unwar- 
ranted anticipations  of  the  patient.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  triggering  events  producing 
adversarial  actions  by  the  treated  patients 
against  members  of  the  medical  community, 
Insxirance  carriers  would  not  be  defending  or 
recording  all  of  these  Incidents  which  are 
proving  so  terribly  costly.  Doctors  must  bring 
themselves  around  to  a  realization  of  the 
aggregate  Impact  of  their  care.  Without  delay 
the  medical  community  should  assume  the 


responsibility  for  doing  for  themselves  what 
no  other  source  can  do  for  them.  That  is, 
reverse  the  irritative  aspects  of  their  services, 
and  erect  some  kind  of  moral  barrier  to 
patient  hostility. 

I  therefore  propose  that  a  specialized  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Association 
immediately  address  Itself  to  the  solution,  or 
at  least  the  partial  solution,  of  this  problem 
within  their  scope  of  responsibility.  One 
facet  could  be  a  national  project  to  develop 
a  letter  of  Intent  whereby  doctors  on  an 
essentially  unified  and  national  basis  would 
indicate  a  renewed  willingness  to  alter  some 
of  their  habits  and  strive  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  understanding  of  the  rights  of 
patients.  In  return  for  this  professional  con- 
ciliatory shift,  patients  would  be  offered  and 
asked  to  sign  a  document,  as  a  moral  rather 
than  a  legal  Instrument,  at  the  time  of  entry 
Into  any  form  of  medical  treatment,  with 
the  exception  of  emergency  care,  and  also 
not  in  the  cases  of  treating  minors  or  in- 
competents. 

For  want  of  a  better  specific  characteriza- 
tion, this  document  might  be  called  a  PDQ- 
card.  This  would  stand  for  Patlent-Doctor- 
Questlonnaire.  On  the  back  of  that  card 
could  be  the  succinct  new  letter-of-intent 
and  blll-of-rlghts  being  offered  the  patient 
by  the  medical  community.  On  the  front  of 
that  card  could  be  certain  simple  affirmative 
questions  being  asked  of  the  patient.  If  the 
patient  was  unwilling  to  even  consider  the 
PDQ-card,  and  assuming  the  patient  In  rea- 
sonable control  of  his  own  health  situation 
at  the  time,  this  would  give  the  doctor  a 
positive  clue  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  as- 
suming responsibility  for  treatment.  If  the 
patient  was  amenable  to  considering  the 
message  of  the  PDQ-card,  but  was  not  will- 
ing to  answer  all  questions  affirmatively,  that 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that  treatment 
would  be  refused.  If  all  questions  were  an- 
swered affirmatively,  that  patient  would  have 
qualified  for  charges  by  any  doctor  which 
would  be  only  75%  of  the  costs  levied  on 
other  patients  not  affirmatively  replying  to 
the  full  questionnaire. 

The  PDQ-card  technique  would.  In  itself, 
be  a  basis  for  a  good  conversational  exchange 
between  the  doctor  and  the  patient.  If  the 
patient  assented  to  and  signed  the  PDQ- 
card,  that  would  stand  In  the  files  of  the 
county  medical  society,  embracing  the  home 
address  of  the  patient,  until  the  agreement 
was  revoked  by  the  patient.  The  assenting- 
and-signlng  patient  would  be  given  a  num- 
bered card  evidencing  the  arrangement  and 
the  entry  by  that  patient  into  a  revitalized 
and  somewhat  more  clearly  defined  relation- 
ship with  the  medical  community. 

As  respects  the  "blll-of-rlghts  letter-of- 
Intent"  back  portion  of  the  PDQ-card,  the 
committee  of  doctors  would  determine  the 
content.  The  message  on  the  back  of  the 
PDQ-card  could  be  a  real  boil-down  of  the 
many  things  that  doctors  today  wish  to  say 
to  the  public,  couched  In  sincere  and  friend- 
ly dialogue.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
therein  have  to  be  a  bona  fide  recognition 
and  agreement  by  the  mass  of  doctors  that 
there  is  in  fact  something  systemically  sub- 
standard about  the  present  status  of  the 
doctor-patient  relationship,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  card  was  not  only  Informa- 
tive but  remedial.  Somewhere  on  this  reverse 
portion  of  the  PDQ-card  doctors  might  want 
to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  the  general 
relationship  they  maintain  with  other  doctors 
and  nurses  Involved  in  any  one  case. 

One  possible  Inclusion  In  that  material 
could  be  the  stated  willingness  of  the  doctor 
to  upgrade  his  own  knowledge  and  compe- 
tence at  every  reasonable  opportunity.  An- 
other could  be  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  development  of  Injury-preven- 
tion programs  at  any  health  care  institution 
with  which  he  is  connected.  Another  could 
be  the  factual  assertion  that  over  time  all 
liability  costs  are  borne  by  the  doctors  them- 
selves and  that  these  costs  do  not  ultimately 


fall  on  any  outside  magical  source  of  assets. 
With  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  suggested 
25%  discount,  applicable  to  the  fully  affirma- 
tive signer-patient,  there  would  have  to  be 
equally  honest  and  wholehearted  handling. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  a  doctor  can  charge 
on  the  basis  of  "what  the  traffic  can  bear". 
Our  former  little  man  Is  tired  of  being  talked 
down  to  and  he  Is  now  a  full-fledged  con- 
sumer. He  should  certainly  pay  his  own  way, 
but  the  basis  of  charges  should  be  reason- 
ably ascertainable  In  advance,  fairly  uniform 
in  the  locality,  and  related  to  the  procedure 
involved  rather  than  to  the  status  of  the 
recipient.  Of  course,  allowance  has  to  be 
granted  for  the  amount  of  time  Invested 
by  the  doctor  on  the  individual  case,  but  the 
promised  discount  must  be  real  and  not  fi- 
nagled. That  Is,  the  doctor  should  not  go  Into 
the  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  overcharging 
so  as  to  be  able  to  allow  an  "artificial"  dis- 
count. 

As  respects  the  content  of  the  front  (ques- 
tionnaire) portion  of  the  PDQ-card.  the 
adopted  questions  should  be  reasonable  and 
equally  conciliatory.  The  lead  question  could 
be  as  to  whether  the  patient  had  read  and 
understood  the  statements  on  the  reverse 
of  the  PDQ-card.  An  additional  question 
might  contain  the  meat  of  the  following: 
"Since  the  human  body  and  mind  are  ex- 
tremely complicated  mechanisms,  cures  of 
which  are  never  subject  to  guarantee,  do  you 
as  a  patient  attach  significant  value,  in  the 
process  of  accepting  treatment,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  unshatterable  relationship  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust  between  doctor 
and  patient?"  A  final  question  might  be 
along  the  line  of  "are  you  as  a  patient  will- 
ing to  do  your  full  share  In  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  to  this  end  are  you  willing  to  agree 
to  specifically  and  Immedltaely  bring  first 
to  the  attention  of  the  doctor  treating  you 
under  any  circumstances  questions,  observa- 
tions, or  complaints  relating  In  any  way  to 
the  applied  health  care?" 

Consideration  of  this  proposal  probably 
brings  to  mind  two  questions,  at  least.  One 
would  have  to  do  with  the  foundation  for 
the  discount.  The  other  would  have  to  do 
with  the  possibility  that  the  PDQ-card  tech- 
nique would  itself  generate  a  horde  of  new 
claimants. 

Adoption  of  the  PDQ-card,  or  some  Im- 
proved eqiUvalent,  will.  In  my  opinion,  set 
the  stage  for  much  less  defensive  medicine. 
A  cooperative  patient,  with  confidence  and 
a  good  attitude  toward  his  doctor,  can  make 
a  world  of  difference  in  the  level  of  charge. 
Acceptance  of  the  discount,  by  the  patient, 
will  In  an  Important  percentage  of  cases  dis- 
courage adversarial  action. 

My  feeling  that  adoption  of  this  technique 
would  not  materially  Increase  the  number  of 
potential  or  actual  claimants  is  grounded 
on  my  belief  that  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship is  already  scraping  rock  bottom. 
There  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
a  very  sizable  percentage  of  the  total  uni- 
verse of  patients  who  would  not  and  will 
not  sue  their  doctor  except  under  the  grossest 
conditions  Imaginable.  But  all  patients  are 
now  reasonably  knowledgeable  about  their 
legal  rights  and  the  vulnerable  position  the 
doctor  occupies.  The  advancement  of  this 
Idea  is  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  ultimate 
result  would  not  only  be  the  better  practice 
of  medicine  but  also  an  actual  reduction  of 
alleged  Incidents  of  malpractice. 

Should  doctors  flatly  refuse  to  recognize 
the  need  for  Improvement  In  their  relation- 
ship with  patients,  liability  protection  for 
doctors  will  almost  inevitably  move  Into  the 
government  sector. 

These  comments  represent  our  own  ideas 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  agreed  think- 
ing with  others.  This  malpractice  situation 
has  gotten  far  out  of  band  and  cries  out  at 
this  point  for  some  kind  of  dramatic  Improve- 
ment. 
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Thanks  indeed  for  your  considerate  atten- 
tion. 

O.  C.  QRDTrrH,  President. 
The  Shelby  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Shelby,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  RECIPIENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  now  requires  social  security 
benefits  to  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  month  in  which  a  recipient 
dies.        V 

Under  present  law,  for  example,  if  a 
husband  receiving  social  security  should 
die  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  widow  is 
now  required  to  return  the  entire  check 
for  the  month  of  March,  rather  than  be- 
ing able  to  keep  the  portion  for  the  19 
days  in  which  the  husband  was  alive. 

There  is  more  than  enough  mourning, 
grief,  and  finShcial  suffering  among  fam- 
ily members  following  the  death  of  a 
relative  without  the  Federal  Government 
adding  to  it.  My  legislation  will  allow  the 
widow,  widower,  or  other  beneficiary  of 
a  social  security  recipient  to  keep  the  pro 
rata  share  of  a  social  security  check  for 
the  portion  of  the  month  in  which  the  re- 
cipient was  alive.  Contrary  to  present 
practice,  the  survivor  will  not  have  to 
send  the  entire  check  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  my  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  all  too  frequently  place  the  fam- 
ily members  of  a  social  security  benefici- 
ary in  very  serious  financial  straits — al- 
though it  is  hard  to  see  how  those  who 
must  rely  primarily  on  social  security 
income  could  be  much  worse  off  than 
they  already  are  in  these  economic  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  enactment 
of  my  bill  to  allow  prorated  benefits  to 
social  security  beneficiaries'  survivors,  in 
order  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  families  and 
dependents  of  the  more  than  200,000  so- 
cial security  recipients  in  my  own  home 
district  of  Pinellas  County,  and  coimt- 
less  others  throughout  the  United  States. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
JOINT  STATE-FEDERAL  LAND  USE 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  FOR 
ALASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Joint  State-Federal  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska  un- 
til June  31, 1979.  This  Commission,  which 
was  established  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971— 
ANSCA — has  provided  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  State  and  Federal  oflBcials,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Native  corporations, 
and  private  landowners  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  broad 
responsibilities  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  ownership,  management  and  use  of 


Alaskan  lands.  Its  accomplishments  to 
date  are  extensive;  it  would  be  impossible 
without  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
detail  even  the  most  significant  of  them. 
Included  are  extensive  studies  on  Alas- 
kan resources,  the  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  several  options 
relating  to  land  selections  under  section 
17(d)  (2)  of  ANSCA,  detailed  studies  and 
recommendations  concerning  Native  vil- 
lage eligibility  under  that  act,  identifica- 
tion of  public  easements,  formulation  of 
suggested  rules  to  be  applicable  to  various 
land  selections,  protection  of  mining 
claims,  and  numerous  other  reports,  stud- 
ies, and  recommendations  germane  to 
the  implementation  of  ANSCA. 

In  addition  the  Commission  has  pub- 
lished several  important  studies.  The 
"Alaska  Resources  Inventory"  incorpo- 
rates in  a  91 -volume  set  the  extensive 
data  collected  by  the  Commission  in  its 
study  of  Alaska  land  and  resources.  The 
Commission  has  published  a  widely  dis- 
tributed summary  of  this  information, 
"Resources  of  Alaska,  a  Regional  Sum- 
mary," which  has  proved  most  useful  to 
persons  concerned  with  preparing  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  Alaskan  land  and  with 
mineral  and  other  resources  within  the 
State.  A  six-volume  "Regional  Profiles" 
study  has  been  initiated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  Problems 
relating  to  the  use  of  Alaska's  valuable 
oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  resources  are 
being  dealt  with  in  great  detail. 

Congress  has  imtil  December  of  1978  to 
act  upon  recommendations  respecting 
the  classification  and  use  of  lands  cov- 
ered by  ANSCA.  Subsequently  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detail  regulations  specific  to 
these  Alaskan  lands  Many  questions  re- 
quire further  study.  It  is  clear  that  the 
expertise  of  the  Commission  has  become 
a  valuable  resource  for  everyone  who 
deals  with  the  problems  involved  in  im- 
plementing ANSCA.  Our  task  would  be 
made  immeasurably  more  difiBcult  with- 
out the  Commission's  ongoing  assistance. 
The  objectivity  and  depth  with  which 
the  Commission  can  deal  with  such 
varied  problems  as  transportation,  envi- 
ronmental control,  and  resource  develop- 
ment is,  perhaps,  unique. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  asking  that 
the  Commission  be  authorized  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  and  6  months.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  act  favorably  on 
this  measure  which  could  play  such  a 
large  part  in  leading  to  the  development 
of  policies  of  rational  use  and  preserva- 
tion of  Alaskan  land  and  resources. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  4987 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Alaska  tmtll  June  30, 
1979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
17(a)  (10)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  (85  Stat.  688)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Its  final"  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting  "a"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  substi- 
tuting the  following:  "The  Commission  shall 
continue  Its  activities  and  make  such  addi- 
tional reports  and  recommendations  as  may 
be  appropriate  after  May  30,  1976,  but  the 


Commission   shall    cease   to   exist   effective 
Jime  31.  1979." 


SAN  ANTONIO— A  CITY 
REDEEMED — V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  San  An- 
tonio today  faces  the  curious  and  painful 
prospect  of  deciding  how  it  should  stand 
on  a  request  of  the  Lo-Vaca  Gathering 
Co.  for  an  increase  in  its  rates.  Right 
now,  the  company  gets  to  pass  through 
all  its  fuel  costs,  plus  a  5  cent  per  thou- 
sand cubic  foot  fee.  It  is  the  only  pipe- 
line system  in  Texas  that  has  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind.  It  is  also  the 
only  pipeline  system  that  was  so  mis- 
managed by  its  administration  to  need 
such  a  special  deal.  And  it  is  the  only 
pipeline  system  in  the  State  to  have  been 
placed  under  a  protective  management, 
with  an  independent  court  supervisor, 
having  the  task  of  straightening  out  the 
mess. 

Lo-Vaca  is  not  making  money.  It  is 
losing  money,  at  the  present  rate  of  about 
$6  million  a  year.  But  stock  market  touts 
think  that  1974  is  going  to  be  the  last 
losing  year  for  Lo-Vaca,  and  that  the 
company  will  henceforth  be  no  financial 
drag  on  its  parent  company.  Coastal 
States.  They  believe  that  the  Railroad 
Commission  will  act  to  make  Lo-Vaca  a 
money  maker,  by  increasing  its  "man- 
agement" fee. 

Coastal  says  that  if  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission will  allow  Lo-Vaca  a  100-per- 
cent passthrough  on  fuel  costs,  plus  a 
10  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  fee,  the 
result  will  be  a  Lo-Vaca  that  would  be 
attractive  for  somebody  to  buy.  And, 
good  old  trustworthy  Coastal  says  that 
they  are  willing  to  sell. 

I  believe  that  San  Antonio  needs  to  get 
a  divorce  from  Coastal  States  gas.  That 
means  severing  Lo-Vaca  from  Coastal 
once  and  for  all. 

One  way  of  encouraging  this  divorce 
would  be  for  the  city  td  oppose  any  fur- 
ther rate  increase  for  Lo-Vaca,  unless 
that  rate  increase  is  made  effective  only 
upon  the  date  the  company  is  separated 
from  Coastal.  Further,  if  Lo-Vaca  needs 
more  financial  help  than  it  is  getting 
today,  I  think  that  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission should  make  Coastal  provide  it. 
After  all,  Coastal  is  said  t^  have  earned 
a  net  income  of  $38  million  in  1973,  and 
is  likely  to  make  $51  million  this  year. 
Coastal's  gas  operations  are  not  in  ter- 
rible shape;  they  operated  at  only  a  2- 
percent  loss  last  year.  On  the  other  hand. 
Coastal  makes  a  rich  profit  on  its  oil  and 
refining  operations,  and  it  should  not  be 
too  hard  on  the  company  to  provide  a 
little  more  support  to  Lo-Vaca,  until  that 
unfortunate  stepchild  can  be  found  a  bet- 
ter home.  Coastal's  profits  are  supposed 
to  be  up  30  percent  or  sb  for  1974.  From 
that  kitty,  the  Railroad  Commission 
should  be  able  to  extract  a  little  financial 
help  for  Lo-Vaca. 

Coastal  pleads  poverty,  but  that  is  a 
little  hard  to  believe,  in  light  of  the  re- 
ports of  Standard  &  Poor,  which  last  No- 
vember allowed  as  ht)w  Coastal's — 
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Earnings  Improvement  Indicated  for  1974 
should  be  extended  In  1975,  aided  by  larger 
refined  product  output,  better  chemical  pries 
and  rate  Increases  benefitting  the  gas  sys- 
tems. 

Standard  &  Poor  are  supposed  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  So  the 
question  is,  does  Coastal  want  a  rate  in- 
crease for  Lo-Vaca  in  order  to  keep  itself 
afloat,  or  to  make  Lo-Vaca  a  better  bride 
for  someone?  Knowing  Oscar  Wyatt's 
track  record  for  telling  the  truth,  I  sus- 
pect that  neither  one  is  true;  chances 
are  that  Wyatt  wants  to  keep  Lo-Vaca, 
if  the  Railroad  Commission  makes  the 
firm  a  moneymaker  for  him.  And,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  company  not 
to  make  money,  if  it  gets  the  kind  of  rate 
that  is  being  asked  for. 

The  Railroad  Commission  staff  has 
recommended  a  modest  rate  structure 
that  would  let  Lo-Vaca  net  about  7^2 
percent  profit — a  nice  amount,  but  not 
unconscionable. 

But  I  think  that  the  best  bet  for  Lo- 
Vaca's  customers  is  to  insist  on  a  com- 
pleted divorce  for  Lo-Vaca  before  any 
kind  of  increase  is  given,  and  that  the 
company  be  given  financial  relief  from 
the  handsomely  lined  Coastal  treasury, 
until  the  divorce  is  completed. 

And  the  terms  of  that  divorce  need 
to  be  set  firmly.  Lo-Vaca  has  been  sadly 
misused,  and  is  entitled  to  a  nice  settle- 
ment from  Coastal. 

For  example,  whether  Lo-Vaca  is  sold 
or  spun  off,  there  should  be  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  Oscar  Wyatt  is  out  of 
the  company  once  and  for  all  time. 

Coastal  should  be  made  to  provide  Lo- 
Vaca  with  adequate  gas  reserves,  so  that 
the  company  will  be  left  with  sufiBcient 
properties  to  make  it  viable.  Coastal 
should  provide  the  company  with  some 
financial  support;  and  Lo-Vaca  ought  to 
get  a  good  part  of  its  debts  paid  off  by 
Coastal. 

If  the  people  in  San  Antonio  are  going 
to  have  a  company  they  can  believe  in, 
it  had  better  be  one  free  from  Coastal, 
and  one  that  has  a  reasonable  chance 
of  doing  well. 

The  Railroad  Commission  can  help  as- 
sure that  this  happens — by  insisting  that 
any  rate  increase  be  effective  only  after 
Lo-Vaca  is  independent,  only  if  that  in- 
dependence results  in  a  company  of  good 
quality,  and  only  if  it  has  sufficient  re- 
sources to  enable  a  recovery  from 
Coastal's  mismanagement.  And  in  the 
meanwhile.  Coastal  should  be  made  to 
provide  additional  financial  help  to  Lo- 
Vaca.  They  have  plenty  of  money  on 
the  balance  sheets;  they  should  also 
have  a  little  laying  around  to  help 
Lo-Vaca. 


MATSUNAGA  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  RATIONAL  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  FOR  COMMU- 
NITIES WITH  MUNICIPAL  DIS- 
CHARGES INTO  THE  OCEAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  myself  to  have  been  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  legislation 


which  became  Public  Law  92-500,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Among  other  things,  this  landmark 
legislation  required  that  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants  meet,  by  July  1,  1977. 
a  minimum  standard  of  secondary  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  necessary  requirement 
in  its  application  to  the  vast  majority  of 
mimicipalities. 

As  it  sometimes  happens,  however, 
requiring  secondary  treatment  in  some 
cases  makes  no  sense  either  environmen- 
tally or  economically. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  to  permit  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  extend  the 
1977  deadline  for  municipal  ocean  dis- 
charges for  a  maximum  of  5  years,  if  he 
determines  that  compliance  is  inappro- 
priate, taking  into  account  both  relative 
costs  and  relative  environmental  effects. 
Secondary     treatment     involves     the 
elimination  of  biodegradable  wastes,  usu- 
ally by  the  use  of  certain  microorganisms. 
EPA  definitions  have  included  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  disinfecting  chemicals  in 
the  process.  With  regard  to  secondary 
treatment  of  sewage  discharges  into  the 
ocean,  the  situation  has  become  increas- 
ingly confused  during  the  last  few  years. 
There   is   one   clear   case   in   Hawaii 
where  secondary  treatment  for  the  efflu- 
ent  from    the   waste    treatment    plant 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever;  yet,  under 
the  present  law  provision  for  such  treat- 
ment is  required.  The  case  involves  a 
plant  located  on  Sand  Island  in  Hono- 
lulu, where  the  secondary  treatment  re- 
quirement would  add  about  $9  million  to 
the  already  staggering  cost  of  the  plant. 
For  that  money,  Honolulu  and  the  State 
of   Hawaii   with   substantial   assistance 
from  the  Federal  Treasury — would  be 
buying  a  system  that  produces  an  efflu- 
ent less  environmentally  desirable  than 
that  achieved  with  only  primary  treat- 
ment. 

If  the  micro-organisms,  these  oxygen- 
demanding  pollutants  known  as  BOD, 
were  permitted  to  be  pumped  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  through  outfalls  that 
carried  them  far  from  shore,  sea  life  in 
that  area  would  flourish  by  gaining 
much-needed  nutrients.  This  has  been 
predicted  and  confirmed  by  the  Environ- 
mental Center  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  the  State  Environmental  Center 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  State 
Environmental  Quality  Control  Center, 
and  major  local  environmental  groups. 
The  Sand  Island  plant,  however,  must 
meet  the  1977  deadline  fixed  by  existing 
law. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  do  more  than  give  Hono- 
lulu an  extra  year  or  two  in  which  to  in- 
stall secondary  treatment  facilities,  al- 
though that  may  be  its  main  effect  else- 
where. Tht  extension  of  time  would  per- 
mit Hawaii  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  major  benefits  to  be  derived  from  ad- 
vanced primary,  rather  than  secondary, 
treatment.  This  in  turn  may  eventually 
lead  to  a  modification  of  the  requirement 
as  applied  to  certain  ocean  discharges. 
I  do  not  propose  such  a  modification 
at  this  time,  because  research  on  the 
subject  may  still  be  inadequate  in  rela- 


tion to  many  of  the  different  ocean  en- 
vironments around  the  country.  More- 
over, it  is  my  strong  conviction  the  1977 
deadline  is  a  reasonable  one  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  and  I  wish 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  creating  some  sort  of  environmentally 
hazardous  "loophole"  in  the  law. 

In  the  context  of  the  entire  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  my  amendment  deals 
with  only  a  very  minor  aspect,  but  to  the 
jurisdictions  affected  it  would  make  this 
important  law  operate  in  a  more  ra- 
tional manner.  I  trust  that  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  has  been 
following  this  issue  very  closely  over  the 
past  months,  will  act  favorably  and  ex- 
peditiously on  my  proposal. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
biU: 

H.R.  4954 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal   Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  pollutants  Into  ocean  waters 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion   301    of    the   Federal    Water    Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1311)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

'■(g)(1)  The  Administrator  may  modify 
the  time  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  (1) 
(B)  and,(C)  of  this  section  for  any  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  discharging 
Into  ocean  waters  upon  application  and 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  that 
compliance  with  such  time  requirements  is 
inappropriate.  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  a  time  modification,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider  the  cost  Involved  In  achiev- 
ing secondary  and  alternative  treatment 
and  the  effects  such  secondary  and  alterna- 
tive treatment  will  have  on  public  health 
and  water  quality,  including  the  effect  on 
aquatic  life,  the  propagation  of  fish,  and 
recreation.  No  time  modification  granted 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsection 
shall  extend  beyond  July  1,  1982. 

"(2)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'ocean  waters'  means  the  territorial 
Sea.  the  contiguous  zone,  or  the  ocean." 


ESSLEY  B.  BURDINE,  NATIONAL 
COMMANDER  AMVETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  I  serve  in  the  Congress  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  During  the 
94th  Congress  there  is  much  that  needs 
our  attention  in  this  important  area. 
There  is  much  sentiment  that  needs  to 
be  translated  into  deeds  when  that  spe- 
cial brand  of  American  is  considered. 
Of  course,  I  speak  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country  in  time  of  need. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  high  honor  and 
personal  privilege  to  introduce  Essley  B. 
Burdlne,  National  Commander,  Amvets, 
to  the  committee  for  a  statement  high- 
lighting the  Amvets  1975  legislative  pro- 
gram. Of  particular  significance  to  me 
was  the  part  dealing  with  veterans' 
housing.  As  incoming  subcommittee 
chairman  on  Housing,  I  pledge  careful 
consideration  of  the  points  which  were 
made. 

The  Amvet  program  began  with  a  con- 
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gressional  breakfast  at  which  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Callaway  spoke.  In  attend- 
ance was  Chairman  Ray  Roberts,  Under- 
secretary of  Agriculture  Phil  Campbell 
and  many  other  Members  of  Congress. 
The  audience  was  filled  with  friendly 
yet  purposeful  Amvets,  their  wives  and 
youtii  organization  officers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program. 

During  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  with- 
out faltering,  the  words,  "One  Nation 
Under  God,"  were  said  without  pause,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  said.  Time  was 
fieeting,  and  Commander  Burdine  him- 
self gave  the  benediction  in  a  manner 
which  showed  him  to  be  no  stranger  to 
this  becoming  responsibility. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  evening  before 
when  I  attended  a  large  gathering  of 
another  veteran  group  and  saw  Com- 
mander Burdine  very  much  in  attend- 
ance. He  is  a  builder. 

Once  President  Lincoln  was  visited  by 
a  committee  whose  case  consisted  of  a 
lot  of  "supposings."  The  President  lis- 
tened attentively  and  finally  asked  the 
question : 

If  you  called  the  tall  of  a  sheep  a  leg,  how 
many  legs  would  It  have? 

The  committee  answer,  five.  The 
President  answered. 

No,  It  would  only  have  four.  You  don't 
change    anything    by    calling    It    something 

else! 

I  tell  this  story  to  make  a  point  about 
the  national  commander.  He  talks 
straight.  He  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
calls  things  by  their  real  name.  And  he 
does  not  have  to  suppose.  He  is  on  a  1- 
year  sabbatical  from  an  active  law  prac- 
tice and  has  traveled  over  175,000  miles 
during  his  tenure  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  at  this 
point  to  include  for  the  Record  my  in- 
troduction of  Dr.  Essley  B.  Burdine,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  having  had  a 
brother,  Dr.  Winston  Burdine,  precede 
him  in  this  national  place  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  summary  of  the  Amvet  legislative 
program,  which  I  submit  herewith: 

intboduction  of  essley  b.  b0rdine, 
National  Commander,  AMVKTS 

If  our  speaker  this  morning  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  he  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  for  he  has  been  active  In  that 
field  for  nearly  30  years.  Of  course,  he  must 
realize  that  If  he  decided  today  to  run  for" 
Congress,  he  would  probably  have  60  years 
of  experience  In  veterans  affairs  before  he 
actually  became  chairman ! 

But  Essley  B.  Burdine  has  genuinely  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  leader  In  veterans' 
activities.  I  am  proud  that  he  Is  a  feUow 
Georgian,  a  fellow  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  one  who  shares  my  abiding  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  that  special  group  of 
Americans  which  our  veterans  comprise. 

Essley  was  born  In  Pickens  County,  Geor- 
gia. October  13,  1922.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  prior  to  World  War  II,  and 
as  closely  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  serious  mis- 
take he  has  ever  made  was  transferring  to 
Mercer  University  after  the  war.  He  received 
his  Juris  Doctor  degree  at  Mercer  in  1950. 

During  World  War  n.  he  served  In  the 
U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  from  December  27. 
1942,  to  December  S,  1945,  and  has  been  ac- 
tive In  AMVETS  and  other  veterans'  affairs 


since  then,  having  risen  through  the  ranks 
to  become  National  Commander  of  AMVETS. 

Essley  Is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Georgia,  the  Georgia  Bar  Association,  the 
Atlanta  Bar  Association,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Bar  Association.  He  has  served  as  a  Director 
on  the  Georgia  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board.  Other  aflSllatlons  include  Eastern  Star, 
the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Old  War  Horse  Lawyers'  Club.  He  Is  also  a 
Mason  and  a  Shrlner. 

Essley  and  Doris  have  their  home  In  De- 
catur, Just  outside  Atlanta,  and  they  have 
four  children.  They  belong  to  the  Methodist 
Church  and  are  active  members. 

It  Is  a  genuine  privilege  for  me  to  intro- 
duce and  welcome  Essley  B.  Burdine,  Na- 
tional Commander  of  AMVETS  and  a  leader 
In  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs. 

Statement  of   Esslet  B.   Bukdine,   Amvets 

National  Commander 

veterans  administration  hospital  system 

and  medical  programs 

AMVETS  supports  comprehensive  review  of 
all  aspects  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
hospital  and  medical  programs  and  appro- 
priate Congressional  action: 

1.  To  provide  separate  evaluation  and  pay 
scale  standards  systems  and  Incentives  for 
retaining  qualified  professional  medical  per- 
sonnel in  the  Veterans  Administration's  med- 
ical facilities. 

2.  To  amend  and  broaden  recently  enacted 
malpractice  protection  legislation  to  cover 
all  Veterans'  Administration  physicians  per- 
forming medical  duties  In  regional  offices 
health  care  units,  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  law  as  enacted,  which  covers 
only  professional  medical  personnel  employed 
by  the  V.A.  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

3.  To  provide  additional  protective  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  merger,  transfer,  phase- 
out,  or  take-over  of  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration activities  or  facilities,  without  prior 
review  and  approval  by  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  and  to  Insure  the  continuance 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  a  distinct, 
separate,  independent  agency  serving  the 
Nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION    1976   BUDGETARY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

AMVETS  opposes  proposed  budgetary  fund 
and  p>ersonnel  reductions  for  fiscal  yeax  1976, 
particularly  for  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Benefits  of  a  proposed  cut  of  595  positions 
In  average  annual  employment  totals.  We 
urge  Congress  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  insure  the  full  manpower  necessary  for 
the  V.A.  to  effectively  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  mission. 

veterans'  housing 

AMVETS  urges  full  use  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  its  existing  direct  loan 
authority  for  housing  loans  to  Veterans,  and 
to  use,  with  proper  safeguards,  for  loan 
guaranty  purposes  for  such  direct  loans,  in- 
surance program  trust  funds.  AMVETS  sup- 
ports any  legislation  which  may  be  required 
to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
use  the  Insurance  trust  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

AMVETS  supports  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
3312  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  certain  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  which  preclude  their 
obtaining  commercial  Insurance  which  will 
provide  mortgage  protection  life  insurance, 
with  such  Insurance  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS 

AMVETS  requests  the  committee's  consid- 
eration and  action  to : 

1.  Amend  the  recent  law  extending  edu- 
cational eligibility  from  36  to  45  months, 
to  eliminate  the  limitation  to  the  attainment 
of  a  "standard  college  degree"  and  to  permit 


pursuit  of  coiirses  of  study  for  the  securing 
of  Masters  or  Doctoral  degrees. 

2.  For  W.W.  n  Veterans  who  have  never 
been  able  to  use  their  educational  G.I.  en- 
titlement, provide  on  a  one  time  basis,  a  12 
month  educational  eligibility  period,  to  allow 
them  to  pursue  V.A.  approved  courses  of  re- 
training and  education  In  skills  presently 
pertinent  to  and  needed  by  business  and 
Industry. 

3.  For  Korean  conflict  veterans  who  have 
never  been  able  to  use  their  educational  GJ. 
entitlement,  to  provide  legislation  which  will 
permit  them  to  claim  on  their  Federal  In- 
come Tax  return,  a  net  tax  credit,  from  the 
tax  owed,  which  wiU  make  funds  avaUable 
to  them  to  meet  the  rising  costs  for  college 
education  of  their  children,  or  In  the  alter- 
native educational  funds  for  their  own  re- 
training to  acquire  skills  pertinent  to  today's 
job  market. 

VETERANS'    EMPLOYMENT 

AMVETS  urges  the  committee  to  support 
legislation  to: 

1.  Authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  pre-pay  on  a  quarterly  basis,  compensa- 
tion to  those  veterans  presently  on  the  com- 
pensation payment  rolls,  who  are  presently 
rated  10  and  20  percent  for  service-connected 
disabilities. 

2.  To  support  legislation  to  curb  employ- 
ment of  illegal  aliens,  by  requiring  and  au- 
thorizing employers,  before  hiring  an  em- 
ployee, to  secure  from  such  employee,  an 
affidavit  that  such  person  Is  a  United  States 
citizen  or  is  In  the,  country  as  a  legal  perma- 
nent alien  resident. 

3.  To  opposes  the  President's  proposed  5 
percent  cost  of  living  Increase  for  Federal 
civilian  and  military  employees  formula  limi- 
tation and  the  proposed  freeze  on  cost  of 
living  Increases  for  civilian  and  military  re- 
tirees through  mid  1976. 

THE    NATIONAL    CEMETERY    SYSTEM 

AMVETS  urges  the  committee  to  monitor 
the  progress  of  the  National  Cemetery  System 
to  Insure  its  early  full  establishment  and  to 
press  for  adequate  funding  essential  to  meet- 
ing the  scheduled  opening  of  the  cemeteries 
planned  for  1976  and  following  years. 

VETERANS*    PREFERENCE 

AMVETS  strongly  supports  continuation 
of  all  existing  laws  requiring  consideration  of 
veterans  preference  in  all  Federal  employ- 
ment. We  vigorously  opposs  any  measures 
which  would  reduce  or  destroy  the  need  to 
observe  the  requirement  of  special  status  the 
law  presently  affords  veterans  In  hiring,  pro- 
motion and  retention  in  career  Civil  Service 
Federal  employment. 

AMVETS  urges  congressional  reconsidera- 
tion and  legislation  to  rescind  the  Ill-advised 
provision  added  as  a  rider  to  PX.  93-647.  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  of  1974.  which 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  permits  garnish- 
ment of  Federal  salaries,  payments,  or  reim- 
bursements of  Federal  civilian  and  military 
employees  and  retirees  and  social  security 
payees,  among  others. 

VETERANS'    PENSIONS 

AMVETS  opposes  any  action  to  transfer, 
merge,  or  phase-out  of  the  jurisdiction,  re- 
sponsibility or  control  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  any  of  the  veterans  and 
dependents  pension  programs  It  now  admin- 
isters to  any  other  agency  or  outside  private 
or  seml-prlvate  agency. 

AMVETS  supports  development  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  permanently  prevent  the  re- 
curring loss  or  reduction  of  pension  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  pension  recipients  as  a 
result  of  periodic  Increases  in  social  security 
benefit  payments  which  they  may  also  be 
receiving. 

CABINET    RANK    FOR    THE    VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION    ADMINISTRATOR 

AMVETS  continues  to  urge  this  committee 
to  support  by  every  appropriate  means,  the 
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elevation  to  full  cabinet  rank  and  status  of 
the  V.A.  Administrator,  as  befitting  the  im- 
portance of  the  agency's  mission,  which  Is 
national  in  scope,  and  also  because  of  the 
agency's  size  and  the  variety  of  its  operations, 
and  their  direct  impact  upon  the  lives  of  the 
Nation's  29  million  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  role  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  central  and  vital  in  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  social  and  economic  sta- 
bility and  welfare.  It  should  be  represented 
In  the  highest  councils  of  our  country  the 
Cabinet. 

THE  20TH  CENTURT  FUND  REPOHT,  "THOSE  WHO 
SERVED" 

AMVETS  Vigorously  opposes  most  of  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  proposed 
In  this  task  force  report.  We  urge  this  com- 
mittee give  this  report  its  most  searching 
scrutiny  and  Intensive  independent  Investi- 
gation. We  hope  the  full  scope  and  dire 
Implications  of  its  recommendations  upon 
the  delivery  of  services  "to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan",  will  be  carefully  considered 
by  the  committee  and  that  AMVETS  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  detailed  refutation 
to  the  committee  at  an  appropriate  future 
time. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE:  THE 
MORE  THINGS  CHANGE,  THE 
MORE  THEY  REMAIN  THE  SAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  mnlutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
complaints  which  my  ofiBce  receives  both 
in  my  Cleveland  commimity  and  my 
Washington  office,  those  relating  to  the 
decline  of  postal  service  exceed  all  others. 
For  the  past  month,  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  assist  dozens  of  families  who 
live  along  a  very  busy  State  highway. 
Route  306,  in  Russell  Township  in  my 
district  who  must  dash  across  this  high- 
way in  order  to  retrieve  their  daily  mall. 

This  daily  dash  with  death  is  necessi- 
tated because  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
through  its  regional  postmaster  in 
Chicago,  and  high  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, continue  to  reiterate  their  insen- 
sitive policy  which  precludes  allowing 
postal  boxes  on  both  sides  of  a  highway 
such  as  the  one  in  question.  Instead, 
patrons  must  risk  their  lives  to  perform 
the  simple  task  of  retrieval  of  their  daily 
mail  by  dashing  across  such  highways  6 
days  a  week,  week  in  and  week  out.  Last 
year  over  60  mail  boxes  were  mowed 
down  by  heavy  automobile  traffic  in  this 
area. 

This  postal  problem  could  be  resolved 
by  permitting  mail  boxes  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  There  is  no  statute  which  di- 
rects their  location  on  one  side  of  the 
highway.  Urban  area  residents  get  mail 
service  at  their  front  door.  There  is  no 
basis  for  compelling  some  citizens  to  risk 
their  lives  in  order  to  receive  their  mail. 

The  Postal  Service  is  very  rapidly  be- 
coming the  enemy  of  the  people  in  its 
callous  disregard  of  the  public  and  the 
consumer  interest.  If  the  Postal  Corpora- 
tion persists  in  this  course  of  action  it 
will  exceed  the  tolerance  of  the  American 
people  for  a  monopoly  of  indifference 
and  poor  service. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  the  petition 
which  was  sent  to  the  Postal  Service  in 


Cleveland  in  addition  to  the  compre- 
hensive traffic  study  completed  by  the 
dozens  of  families  who  suffer  daily  from 
the  hazards  of  collecting  their  mail.  In 
addition,  I  have  included,  for  the  Record, 
the  reply  from  the  Cleveland  Postmaster 
which  states  the  policy  by  which  no 
changes  in  placement  of  postal  boxes  are 
to  be  allowed.  I  am  sending  this  whole 
case  file  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  the  House  and  will 
ask  to  testify  in  person  when  hearings 
begin  on  problems  of  postal  service.  The 
letter  to  Chairman  Henderson  is  also 
included  for  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  thank  and  commend  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hansen  and  her  neigh- 
bors for  pursuing  this  vital  problem  and 
pledge  my  continued  support  in  their 
effort. 

The  inserts  referred  to  above  are  as 
follows: 

Novelty,  Ohio,  January  28,  1975. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  petition 
and  fact  sheet  which  we  have  sent  to  the 
Main  Office  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  thought  you  would  be  Interested  to  see 
what  this  small  group  of  your  constituents 
are  attempting  to  accomplish.  Any  service 
which  you  could  render  in  our  cause  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

We  look  forward  to  your  speedy  reolv 
Sincerely, 

MAaT  Elizabeth  Hansen. 
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NovELTT,  OHIO,  January  28. 1975. 
Mr.  Albert  Zolott, 
Delivery  Services, 
Main  Post  Office, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Sm:  We  are  residents  of  the  western 
section  of  Geauga  County  and  we  feel  our 
Identity  has  been  lost  In  the  vastness  of  the 
United  States  Postal  System.  We  are  in  dire 
need  of  your  assistance;  please  help  us 

Our  problem  Is  one  of  safety.  We  live  on 
State  Route  306  and  are  served  by  the  Novelty 
Post  Office.  On  our  small  section  (lij  miles) 
of  306,  both  east  and  west  side  residents'  mall 
boxes  are  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
Residents  of  the  east  side  of  the  road  must 
be  Olympic  Sprint  Stars  to  retrieve  their 
maU.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  a  small 
hill,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  ap- 
proachlng  vehicles  until  they  have  crested 
the  hUl.  Each  of  us  can  teU  our  own  personal 
horror  stories  of  being  trapped  by  oncoming 
traffic. 

We  who  must  cross  this  busy  highway  six 
or  more  times  each  week  to  get  our  mall 
risk  our  lives  each  time  we  do  so.  We  pay  our 
taxes  and  postal  fees  to  support  our  share  of 
postal  service  and  are  in  effect  told  that  our 
lives  are  not  as  important  as  our  money 

Prom  forty-five  east  side  residents  con- 
tacted, we  received  forty-three  signatures, 
wilch  is  a  95.6  7o  consensus  that  the  cur- 
rent mail  box  placement  needs  to  be  changed 
The  other  twenty  signatures  are  west  side 
residents  who  are  concerned  enough  for  their 
neighbors"  safety  to  sign  a  petition  to  that 
effect. 

What  happens  to  our  inalienable  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  on 
the  tragic  day  there  Is  a  funeral  service 
caused  in  part  by  the  postal  service? 

We  would  appreciate  your  careful  consider- 
ation of  our  fact  sheet.  Before  someone  Is 
kUled  or  mained  for  life,  please  make  this 
small  change  we  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Makt  Elizabetb  Hansen. 


Factsheet  Concerning  Cxtrrent  Mail  Box 
Placement  and  Danger  to  Persons  Using 
SAm  Mail  Boxes 

1.  The  latest  Ohio  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Density  Study  shows  that  In  1971 
an  average  5,890  vehicles  traveled  Route  306 
between  Music  Street  and  State  Route  87  In 
a  twenty-four  hour  period.  Using  the  de- 
partment's statistics  and  their  method  of 
projecting  yearly  traffic  Increases  at  five  per 
cent  per  year,  an  estimated  7,000  plus  ve- 
hicles would  travel  said  section  of  Route  306 
In  1974  and  1975,  In  a  twenty-four  hour  pe- 
riod. *^ 

2.  Russell  Township  Police  accident  reports 
show  an  average  of  five  vehicular  accidents 
per  month  for  the  first  three  months  of  1974 
along  306  through  Russell  Township.  Fre- 
quently a  mail  box  is  grazed  or  knocked  over 
in  these  accidents. 

3.  All  rural  delivery  boxes  on  said  section  of 
306  are  currently  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  road  between  the  outside  edge  of  the 
berm  and  the  drainage  ditch.  East  side  resi- 
dents must  cross  this  busy  road,  stand  with- 
in three  fieet  of  the  edge  of  the  south  bound 
lane,  both  to  use  their  maU  boxes  and  to  wait 
for  traffic  to  clear  to  cross  the  road  again  to 
get  home.  West  side  residents  can  lessen  dan- 
ger by  retreating  quickly  down  their  private 
driveways.  East  side  residents  must  possess 
the  agility  to  jump  over  a  three  or  four  foot 
drainage  ditch  Into  a  neighbor's  yard  or  field 
to  escape  an  out-of -control  moving  vehicle. 

4.  Getting  one's  mall  Is  often  a  terrifying 
experience  for  a  normal,  healthy  adult.  There 
are  elderly,  children,  and  physically  handi- 
capped people  who  must  use  these  maU 
boxes  too.  They  cannot  run  nor  Jump  to 
safety. 

Again  we  ask  you  to  permit  mall  delivery 
on  both  sides  of  this  short  (1.2  miles)  but 
busy  section  of  State  Route  306.  Other  resi- 
dents on  this  road  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  us  have  delivery  on  both  sides.  The 
residents  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  would 
maintain  their  present  boxes.  The  residents 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road  would  move  their 
boxes  to  the  east  side  near  their  private 
driveways.  This  would  minimize  the  time  a 
person  woiUd  have  to  spend  at  roadside  and 
thus  reduce  the  danger  to  pedestrians  and 
drivers. 

A  well  marked  maU  delivery  car,  with  a 
large  postal  delivery  sign  and  flashing  yellow 
lights,  proceeding  on  Its  route  at  non-peak 
traffic  times  would  afford  the  mail  carrier  a 
warning  device.  Identification,  and  protec- 
tion not  afforded  a  resident  who  must  stand 
unmarked  and  unprotected  In  busy  traffic. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  petition  and 
request  that  rural  mall  delivery  be  made  to 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  State  Route 
306  between  the  Intersections  of  Music  Street 
and  State  Route  87  In  Russell  Township. 
Novelty  Post  Office,  Geauga  County,  State 
of  Ohio. 

A  real  and  present  danger  exists  to  all  resi- 
dents who  must  cross  this  busy  thoroughfare 
to  post  or  to  receive  mail. 

Please  see  the  attached  fact  sheet  which 
outlines  specific  dangers. 

U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  February  27.  1975. 
Charles  A.  Vanik, 
V.S.  Court  House, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  7,  1975  regarding 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hansen's  request  for  the  pos- 
sible transfer  of  some  rural  mail  boxes 
presently  on  the  West  side  of  Route  306. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  of  explana- 
tion to  Mrs.  Hansen. 

I  hope  the  explanation  clarifies  our  posi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Hansen. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  R.  Clahk, 
Postmaater/ District  Manager. 


February  26,  1975. 
Mrs.  Mart  E.  Hansen, 
15245  Chillicothe  Road. 
Novelty,  Ohio 

Dear  Mrs.  Hansen:  Your  request  concern- 
ing the  possible  transfer  of  some  rural  mall 
boxes  presently  located  on  the  West  side  of 
Route  306  to  the  East  side  of  the  road  has 
received  ctireful  consideration. 

Our  policy  requires  that  delivery  be  re- 
stricted to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  that 
retraces  by  carriers  are  to  be  avoided,  with 
the  exception  of  itineraries  which  necessi- 
tate retrace  by  carriers  to  reach  another  sec- 
tion of  their  routes. 

Instances  where  rural  carriers  are  servicing 
both  sides  of  the  road  are  coincidental  to 
the  route  Itinerary  being  followed. 

The  safety  hazards  that  you  mention  In 
your  letter  are  common  to  many  roads  being 
serviced  by  rural  delivery  and  the  conversion 
you  suggest  cannot  be  solely  contingent  on 
this  one  facet. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  R.  Clark, 
District  Manager. 

March  14,  1975. 
Hon.  David  Henderson, 

Chairman,  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing  the 
complete  case  file  relating  to  severe  problems 
dozens  of  my  constituents  have  been  having 
In  my  Congressional  District  relative  to  hav- 
ing Postal  Service  allow  them  to  move  their 
postal  boxes  to  their  own  side  of  a  very  busy, 
narrow,  State  road.  There  appears  to  be  no 
basis  in  statute  for  this  Postal  Service  policy. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  record,  each  of 
these  postal  patrons  must  literally  risk  their 
lives  crossing  to  the  \^est  side  of  the  road 
to  retrieve  their  mall.  I  have  also  enclosed 
the  response  from  the  local  Postmaster  which 
states  clearly  that  the  Post  Office  policy 
which  precludes  their  postal  boxes  from  be- 
ing moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Pre- 
cious little  attention  is  paid,  as  you  can  see, 
to  the  question  of  personal  safety  of  the 
postal  patron.  This  policy  was  reinforced 
to  my  office  today,  by  the  Regional  Postmas- 
ter, Mr.  Clarence  Gels,  in  Chicago. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  make 
this  terrible  record  of  non-feasance  by  the 
Post  Office  a  part  of  the  record  of  any  hear- 
ings which  you  contemplate  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  addition,  I  would  like  to  be  notified 
of  such  hearings,  so  that  I  may  testify  in 
problem  among  many  others  relating  to  the 


decline  In  postal  service  in  my  District  and 
the  nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LET  US  COMPEL  PUBLICATION  OF 
TRANSCRIPTS  OF  FED'S  OPEN 
MARKET  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
DAY  OP  THE  MEETING,  THEREBY 
STOPPING  SECRECY  IN  FED  AND 
PREVENT  CONDITIONS  LIKE  WE 
ENDURED  IN  THE  EARLY  THIR- 
TIES BECAUSE  OF  ANDREW  MEL- 
LON AND  THAT  WE  ARE  IN  TODAY 
BECAUSE  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  BURNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recogn- 
ized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  are  many  matters  upon  which  this 
House  divides,  I  would  like  to  think  that 
there  is  not  one  Member  present  who 
does  not  agree  with  me  that  this  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  imcensored  transcripts  of 
the  meetings  of  its  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee on  the  day  the  committee  meets. 
What  that  committee  does,  or  does  not 
do,  brings  this  country  good  or  hard 
times. 

At  the  present  time  we  receive  an 
enigmatic  summary  90  days  after  the 
committee  meets — not  even  Dr.  Einstein 
could  understand  that  summary.  At  the 
end  of  5  years  we  receive  a  censored 
transcript.  Sometime  this  year  we  will 
receive  the  1970  transcript. 

Certainly,  you  can  all  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  wrong  as  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee  from  1970 
through  1974.  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns  be- 
came Chairman  of  the  Fed  in  1970.  There 
is  agreement  by  everyone  that  in  the 
1971-73  period  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, imder  Dr.  Bums'  direction,  in- 
creased the  money  supply  when  the 
economic  indicators  said  the  economy 
should  be  held  steady. 

This  is  not  a  personal  prejudice  of 
mine.  Economists  from  Friedman  to 
Samuelson.  newspapers  from  the  New 
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York  Times  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
magazines  from  Fortune  to  Playboy,  all 
say  this  is  true.  Moreover,  Sanford  Rose, 
writing  in  the  July  1974  issue  of  Fortune 
specifically  charges  that  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Bums  forced  the  inflationary  policy  on  a 
reluctant  Open  Market  Committee  by 
threatening  to  bring  the  White  House 
down  upon  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  believes  that  a  downturn 
in  the  economy  cost  him  the  election  of 
1960.  Bums  warned  Nixon  in  March 
1960  that  an  "economic  dip"  was  just 
around  the  corner  and  would  reach  its 
lowest  point  in  October,  just  before  the 
election.  He  advises  that  two  steps  be 
taken  immediately  to  head  off  the 
slump — a  loosening  of  credit,  and  in- 
creased spending  for  national  security. 

At  Nixon's  insistence,  Eisenhower  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve,  both  of  which  de- 
clined to  act  on  Burns'  recommendation. 
In  "Six  Crises"  Nixon  says: 

Unfortunately,  Arthur  Burns  turned  out 
to  be  a  good  prophet.  The  bottom  of  the 
1960  dip  did  come  in  October  and  the  econ- 
omy started  to  move  up  again  in  November — 
after  it  was  too  late  to  affect  the  election 
returns.  In  October,  usually  a  month  of  ris- 
ing employment,  the  Jobless  rolls  Increased 
by  452,000.  All  the  speeches,  television 
broadcasts,  and  precinct  work  could  not 
counteract  that  one  hard  fact. 

Thereafter,  the  economy  was  No.  1 
on  Nixon's  "enemies  list,"  Sherman  J. 
Maisel,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  from  1965-1972,  states  in 
his  recent  book,  "Managing  the  Dol- 
lar," that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  George 
Shultz,  informed  the  Board  in  1971 
that — 

If  an  election  were  to  be  won  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  would  have  to  increase  the 
money  supply  at  far  more  than  the  4.2  per- 
cent average  of  1969-70. 

Granted  that  Mr.  Dooley  is  right  and 
that  there  are  lies,  damn  lies,  and  then 
statistics,  still  it  is  very  interesting  to 
compare  the  discount  rate,  the  prime 
rate,  and  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply under  Dr.  Burns  with  previous 
Chairmen: 
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5.38 
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'  Federal  funds  rate  was  not  available  prior  to  1962.  Yean  1970  to  1974  denote  Dr.   Bums  chairmanship. 


Exactly  what  do  these  dry  statistics 
show?  In  1972  when  Nixon  was  running 
for  President  the  Fed  held  the  discount 
rate  to  41/2  percent,  the  prime  rate  to 
under  6  percent,  increasing  the  money 
supply  to  8.7  percent.  After  election  it 
raised  the  discount  rate  to  8,  the  prime 
rate  to  1214,  and  decreased  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  4.7  percent. 

You  can  judge  how  much  this  upset  our 
economy  by  the  changes  in  the  prime 


rate.  Prom  1929  to  1969  there  were  38 
changes,  never  more  than  five  changes 
in  a  single  year.  With  Dr.  Bums  at  the 
helm  from  1971  to  1974  there  were  151 
changes,  over  37  a  year,  and  in  1974 — 61. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  on  November  25, 
1974  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  forced 
to  say  editorially: 

bank  capital  ratios  was  fundamentally  caused 
by  the  Inflational  policies  pursued  by  Chair- 
man Burns. 


The  money  supply  .  .  .  grew  far  too  rapidly 
in  1971-1973.  In  blunt  words  the  erosion  of 

While  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Fed  will  never  make  mistakes,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  require  that  its  mis- 
takes be  based  on  poor  business — not  poor 
political — judgment.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  Fed  play  "step-and- 
fetch  it"  for  an  incumbent  Presidential 
candidate,  and  Congress  should  not  tol- 
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erate  a  situation  in  which  it  cannot  sat- 
isfy itself  that  this  has  not  occiured. 
As  I  recently  stated  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  a  copy  of  which  I  include  in  the 
Record,  E>r.  Arthur  P.  Bums  has  used 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  flood  the  country  with  money  to 
elect  Richard  Nixon.  This  was  a  dishonest 
thing  to  do  when  the  economic  indicators 
Indicated  he  should  have  left  the  econ- 
omy alone. 

Worse,  the  election  over,  he  caused  the 
Open  Market  Committee  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  economy  too  sharply,  al- 
lowing unemployment  to  increase — 
liquidating  the  real  estate  industry- 
emptying  the  savings  banks,  taxing  the 
little  fellow,  and  transforming  recession 
into  depression. 

Under  these  circumstances,  do  you  not 
agree  that  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  see 
uncensored  transcripts  of  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  meetings  the  day  the 
committee  meets? 

Keeping  the  transcripts  of  this  critical 
1971-73  period  from  the  people  amounts 
to  a  coverup  comparable  with  Water- 
gate. We  need  to  see  an  uncensored 
transcript  of  what  was  said  by  the  Open 
Market  Committee  members. 

Lest  you  have  reservations  about  our 
rights  to  receive  daily  transcripts,  let  me 
remind  you  that  another  election  is  com- 
ing in  1976.  Is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Bums  will  not  act  then  at 
the  Open  Market  Committee  meetings 
as  he  wanted  to  in  1960.  and  as  he  did  in 
1972? 

As  you  all  know  since  I  was  elected  to 
this  House  in  1928,  I  have  been  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  for  the  account- 
ability of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
As  all  economists  wiU  tell  you,  it  was 
not  the  stock  market,  but  the  stupid  re- 
fusal of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  un- 
der Andrew  Mellon  to  increase  the  money 
supply  that  brought  on  the  depression  of 
1929-33.  Here  we  are  again  in  1975  with 
an  unnecessary  depression  facing  us  be- 
cause of  the  bad  pohcies  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  Dr.  Bums 
and  his  Board  to  book.  At  least,  let  us  re- 
quire disclosure  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  on  the  day  the  Com- 
mittee meets. 

Former  Board  member  Maisel  tells  us 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  are  kept  secret  out  of  "fear  of 
political  attack  and  public  criticism."  As 
he  says,  this  is  fundamentally  wrong  be- 
cause the  more  you  publish  about  mone- 
tar>'  policy  at  the  time  you  make  it,  the 
better  that  policy  is  likelv  to  be 

Moreover,  the  doings  of  the  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  are  well  known  to  those 
who  have  the  most  to  gain— the  bankers 
It  is  only  the  Congress  and  the  people 
who  are  kept  in  ignorance. 

Let  us  compel  publication  of  uncen- 
sored transcripts  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  so 
that  our  country  will  never  again  be  in 
the  situation  we   were   in   during  the 


thirties  because  of  Andrew  Mellon,  and 
the  condition  we  are  in  today  because  of 
Dr.  Bums. 

[Prom  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

February    19751 

What's  Wkong  With  the  Federal  Reserve 

AND  What  To  Do  About  It 

(By  Wright  Patman) 

(Note. — The  Federal  Reserve  System  got  off 
on  the  wrong  track  when  private  banks  were 
permitted  to  own  stock  in  the  district  Fed 
banks,  letting  the  tall  wag  the  dog.  Now  the 
Fed's  Open  Market  Committee  has  control 
of  the  banking  system  but  operates  in  se- 
crecy, while  the  Fed  Itself  operates  cavalierly, 
even  with  private  auditors.  It's  time  to  curb 
the  abuses  of  the  Fed  and  reform  the 
system. ) 

As  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  so 
well  said,  the  Constitution  means  what  the 
Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States  says  it 
means.  In  oiu*  economy,  how  we  fare  depends 
crucially  on  what  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  says. 
We  have  as  much  or  as  little  money  to  spend 
as  that  committee  dictates.  Banks  have  an 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  reserves  to  lend 
depending  on  what  it  decide."?.  The  commit- 
tee determines  the  volume  of  bank  reserves 
and  the  nation's  money  supply,  primarily  by 
Instructing  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  to  buy  or  sell  securities  in  the  open 
market.  When  the  New  York  bank  buys,  It 
adds  to  reserves  and  increases  the  money 
supply.  When  It  sells,  reserves  and  money 
supply  fall. 

The  Federal  Reserve  also  affects  how  much 
money  banks  can  lend  by  fixing  reserve  re- 
quirements, specifying  what  fraction  of  de- 
posits banks  must  keep  In  reserve.  Lowering 
the  requirement  increases  reserves  available 
for  loans.  Raising  it  decreases  availability 
of  reserves. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  awesome  powers 
the  Fed  has  made  serious  mistakes,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  basic  changes. 

In  1912  a  commission,  heeded  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  maternal  grandfather.  Sen.  Nel- 
son Aldrlch  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  a 
central  bank  controlled  by  the  private  banks, 
but  Woodrow  Wilson  would  have  none  of  it. 
Putting  on  his  best  frock  coat  and  breaking 
precedent  by  appearing  in  person  before  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  President  Wilson, 
along  with  Carter  Glass  and  Robert  L.  Owen, 
then  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
banking  committees,  proposed  a  preslden- 
tially  appointed  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Un- 
der this  board  there  were  to  be  Independent 
regional  banks,  but  bank  lobbying  forced 
him  to  compromise  and  allow  private  banks 
to  hold  the  stock  of  the  twelve  district  banks 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  elect 
six  of  the  nine  directors  of  each. 

To  this  day  these  bank-elected  directors 
select  the  executive  heads  of  each  Federal 
Reserve  district  bank  formerly  called  "gov- 
ernors" but  since  1935  "presidents,"  the  title 
"governors"  being  reserved  today  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Although  board  members  receive  $40,000 
and  the  chairman  »42,500.  these  banker  di- 
rectors, v?lthout  consulting  with  the  presi- 
dent or  the  Congress,  pay  the  president  of 
the  New  York  bank  $90,000,  Chicago  $76,000, 
San  Francisco  $75,000,  Kansas  City  $65,000, 
Saint  Louis  $64,000,  Boston  $60,250.  Atlanta 
$60,000,  Dallas  $59,000,  Cleveland  $58,650, 
Minneapolis  $56,500,  Philadelphia  $55,000. 
and  Richmond  $50,000.  Paying  these  district 
bankers  at  the  bottom  of  the  system  more 
than  board  members  at  the  top  has  made 
board  membership  less  attractive  and,  worse 
robbed  it  of  prestige. 

BeUevlng  that  the  open  market  operations 
were  for  "bankers,"  not  "politicians."  Ben- 
jamin Strong,  then  "governor"  of  the  New 
York  bank,  created  the  Open  Market  Com- 


mittee In  1915  exclusively  from  the  then  dis- 
trict governors  and  persuaded  them  to  allow 
the  New  York  bank  to  buy  and  sell  for  all  the 
banks.  This  ended  Woodrow  Wilson's  dream 
of  twelve  Independent  regional  banks.  Ever 
since,  the  New  York  bankers  have  dominated 
Federal  Reserve  policy — a  case  of  the  tall 
wagging  the  dog. 

Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the  Fed 
from  1934  to  1948  and  himself  a  banker, 
blames  Federal  Reserve  Inaction  during  the 
depression  In  1929-32  on  "a  narrow  banking 
rather  than  a  broad  social  point  of  view." 

By  statute  in  1935,  President  Roosevelt  and 
JSccles  were  able  to  put  the  seven  board 
members  on  the  Open  Market  Committee  and 
compel  It  to  meet  In  Washington,  but  they 
had  to  make  the  New  York  bank  a  permanent 
voting  member,  allow  the  presidents  of  all 
twelve  banks  to  attend,  and  give  them  five 
votes. 

In  his  recent  book.  Managing  the  Dollar, 
Sherman  J.  Maisel,  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  a  former  board  member, 
states  that  these  district  bank  presidents, 
"twice  removed  from  the  democratic  process" 
are  "not  strictly  government  officials."  While 
they  know  bank  operations,  they  are  not 
qualified  to  pass  on  monetary  policy.  Increase 
the  size  of  committee  meetings  by  twelve, 
delay  board  action  for  their  arrival,  or  post- 
pone it  because  of  an  early  departure. 

CONFLICT  OP  interest  OUTWEIGHS  VALUE 

Professor  Maisel  says  that  giving  area 
member  banks  a  stock  Interest  in  Federal  Re- 
serve district  banks  "makes  no  sense"  and  is 
"a  vestigial  and  sentimental  remnant  of  the 
system's  beginning."  In  his  opinion,  what- 
ever value  the  bank  presidents  have  on  the 
Open  Market  Committee  Is  "more  than  out- 
weighed by  their  conflict  of  interest."  Be- 
cause district  bank  presidents  depend  for  the 
Jobs  and  salaries  on  the  commercial  bankers 
of  their  areas,  their  presence  on  the  commit- 
tee violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  18 
U.S.C.  5  208.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  so 
eloquently  in  the  Dixon-Yates  case.  United 
States  V.  Mississippi  Valley  Generating  Com- 
pany. 364  U.S.  520  (1961 ) .  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est arises  "by  the  logic  of  circumstances" 
when  a  person  must  serve  two  masters. 

The  time  has  come  to  redeem  the  stock 
area  banks  own  in  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict banks  and  allow  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  manage  the  nation's  money. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  promptly  an- 
nounces changes  In  the  discount  rate  and  re- 
serve requirements,  it  keeps  secret  the  dis- 
cussions as  to  why  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee makes  or  does  not  make  monetary 
changes  and  the  orders  it  Issues  to  sell  or  buy 
to  the  manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  se- 
curities portfolio,  who  Is  an  employee  of  the 
New  York  Reserve  Bank. 

Ninety  days  after  a  meeting  the  Fed  pub- 
lishes an  enigmatic  summary  of  Its  Instruc- 
tions, and  five  years  later  the  minutes.  Both 
come  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  much  good 
to  anybody.  It  is  Just  now  publishing  the 
1969  minutes.  What  we  need  is  Immediate  re- 
lease of  the  instructions  and  a  transcript  of 
the  discussions  telling  us  the  reasons  for  and 
against  the  policy  instruction. 

In  short,  the  procedure  is  all  wrong.  Bank- 
ers and  bond  dealers  who  have  the  most  to 
gain  find  out  from  analysis  of  the  buy  and 
sell  orders.  It  Is  only  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress who  are  kept  In  the  dark. 

Federal  Reserve  officials  know  that  secrecy 
serves  Insiders.  Qovernor  Sheehan  told  Rob- 
ert Welntraub,  staff  economist  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  that  "It's 
very  difficult  to  find  out  really  what  the  Fed 
is  doing  If  you're  not  on  the  Inalde." 

President  Mayo  of  the  Chicago  district 
bank  put  it  this  way: 
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".  .  .  the  market  indeed  does  have  a  fairly  mission  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  sion  as  to  payment  of  dividends.  While  a  bank 

full  understanding  as  to  what  the  factors  no  one  has  suggested  that  either  of  these  holding  company  needs  dividends  from  its 

are  In  monetary  policy  that  are  going  to  lead  should  use  a  private  auditor.  banks    to   show   a   profit     it    is   sometimes 

to  specific  steps  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  This  NONPOLmcAL  fed  manipulates  power  cheaper  to  leave  the  dividends  with  the  bank 

happens  to  be  a  product.  In  part,  of  the  fact  ultimate  ironv  is  that  the  alleged  non-  ^°  ^°^^  °'^^  »*  high  interest  even  though  it 

that  many  of  these  people  who  are  In  the  ,^'^^  ultimate  irony  is  that  the  alleged  non-  .^,^^     ^^    ^     ^^  hnidirn?  nnmnanv  tn  hnrrnw 

market  and  In  the  nosltlon  of  making  mar-  Political  Fed  Is  one  of  the  most  astute  ma-  oo'iges  ine  Dank  noiaing  company  to  borrow 

marKBi,  ana  m  ine  position  or  making  mar-  JL,      ,  ^ors  of  noiiticai  nower  tn  woRhinfftnn  ^  P»y  ^^  o^n  dividends.  The  legality  of  that 

kets,  have  at  one  time  either  worked  In  the  nipuiaiors  oi  political  power  in  Washington.  »-  '         n„p=tinn  hut  thp  FpH  ha/nnt  fnr 

Treasurv  or  In  the  Federal  Reserve    Indeed  Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than  during  if  °P*"  t    question,  but  the  Fed  has  not  lor- 

iT-easury  or  m  T;ne  reaera*  Keserve.  inaeea,  d^hiitP  nn  thp  audit  hiii    Aithr.»ah  nr  bidden  bank  holding  companies  from  paying 

there  is  also  cross-fertillzat  on  the  other  way.  3  *  ng  _e?so_^^^  dividends  when  not  earned.  It  has  simply 

So  It  Is  no  great  secret  as  tc  how  you  Inter-  "urns  personally  lobbied  against  it  among  nothinir  ahnut   th^ir  rp<T„iatinn 

Dret  what  the  Fed  is  dolne  and  Indeed  Is  trv-  members  of  Congress  and  Manhattan  bank-  °°B^   notning   about   their   regulation. 

fng  to  do  A  niSber  o7 the  leiSmf  wluers  ers,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  .  ^^T^^"".'^ S^  ^"^^  ^°'**^''^  companies 
.XT  S'  t  ^y^°^'°^  ^'^^  leaamg  writers  y  thP  ^pnat*  Is  to  think  of  themselves  as  corporate  con- 
In  New  York— the  Lehman  Letter,  Lanston's  tne  Dui  Dy  a  vote  or  .iso  to  S8.  But  the  senate,  _,_„._.t«=  »-v.ip>i  tv,p^  Qr»  „r,t  Ar,H  it  i<= 
Letter  and  so  forth— are  written  bv  former  sad  to  say,  did  not  act  on  the  bUl.  glomerates,  which  they  are  not.  And  it  U 
T^I„!,,,Jt  ♦«^I-  wZT^T.  ^  rormer  American  neonle  cannot  afford  to  allow  dangerous  and  misleading  to  consolidate  the 
J^l^^^d  UfT^  w^"^^  people  and  an^^^„^  srSnnortant  t^our  e^^^^  ^^^^'^  balance  sheet  with  that  of  the  holding 
5K"  """"  ^*^  ""  interpreting  these  an^ag«icy  -^^P°f-\,*«  °-^|--™y^  company.  Worse,  the  directors,  officers,  at! 
Professor  Maisel  states  that  the  Fed  our-  ^^  '^ome  to  allow  the  comptroller  general  to  to^eys,  and  accountants  who  act  for  both 
su«  a^tey  of  iLre^rfror^  "Sar  of  i^^^^  audit  aU  Federal  Reserve  operations.  ^he  holding  company  and  the  bank  usuaUy 
IZ^t^Inap^iTIrS^^J^lifl^al  in  1933.  when  the  banks  Sosed.  we  attrlb-  are  the  l^^^^^jj^l'^^ll^-^!^^^^^^ 
mentaUv  wrone  he  adds  because  the  more  u<«d  their  troubles  primarily  to  their  having  conflict  of  Interest  between  the  two  that 
TOU  publish  Xut  moSta^^lcv  at  the  s«<="rlty    affiliates   that    were    selling   stock  ^^^^^  every  transaction  between  them  sus- 

ZeCu^ke  It.  tSl  beS  ?hlt  'poUcy  1^  When  Le  financial  history  of  recen't  times  ?ll],,,TZnJ"T.^r''l'L!^''<^Z^^^ 

likely  to  be                                              *^     '  Is  written,  the  lUs  that  now  afflict  banks  will  PeoP^e  s  monies,  their  officers,  directors,  at- 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Reserve  C^n  ^  attributed  In  no  small  measure  to  our  torneys    and   accountants  should   be   Inde- 

Market  Committee  has  been  buying  United  allowing  banks  to  be  owned  by  holding  com-  penaent. 

States  bonds  with  currency  It  asks  the  Bu-  panles.  return  commercial  banks  to  commercial 

reau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  print.  It  The  late  Wlnthrop  Aldrlch  wrote  to  me  In  banking 

now  holds  more  than  $82  bUUons'  worth  of  ^^^^  that  he  was  "horrified"  that  banks  were  When  Congress  passed  legislation  regulat- 

these  bonds.  It  coUects  the  Interest,  deducts  becoming     "conglomerates"     and      holding  mg  bank  holding  companies,  these  serious 

Its  expenses,  and  gives  the  balance  to  the  "completely  unrelated"  businesses.  He  saw  It  problems  were  not  brought  to  its  attention. 

Treasury.  as  a  return  to  the  evils  of  1933.  Then  the  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  again  to  limit 

Down  to  the  first  Elsenhower  admlnlstra-  only  danger  was  that  banking  affiliates  did  all  commercial  banking  institutions,  regard- 

tlon  these  purchases  only  totaled  about  $26  not  sell  securities  they  bought;    today  the  less  of  corporate  form,  to  traditional  com- 

bUlion,  but  purchases  between  December  31,  banks    hold    entire    big    businesses,    many  merclal  banking  services.  The  truth  Is  that 

1952,  and  August  7,  1974,  came  to  $56,481,-  abroad,  all  requiring  high-priced,  competent  we  have  not  thought  these  problems  through. 

660,000.  During  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur  personnel  and  millions  in  capital.  in  any  event,  the  time  has  come  to  return 

F.  Bums  and  from  January  1,  1970,  to  Au-  As  In  the  1920s,  the  banks  today  have  be-  commercial   banks  to  banking  and  divorce 

gust  7,   1974,  the  Open  Market  Committee  come  too  deeply  Involved  In  businesses  other  them  completely  from  holding  companies, 

bought  $24,620,660,000.  than   commercial   banking.   Worse,   partlcu-  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  simply  a  holding 

The  real  vice  Is  that  as  a  result  of  Its  ovra-  larly  overseas,  they  are  making  speculative  company   problem.   As   Dr.    Burns   told   the 

ershlp   of   government  bonds   the  Fed   can  long-term  loans  that  only  Investment  bank-  bankers  In  Hawaii,  "some  carelessness"  has 

spend  as  much  as  It  pleases.  If  these  bonds  ers  should  make.  "also  crept  Into  our  banking  system."  The 

were  cancelled,  as  they  should  be.  It  would  In  October  of  1974  at  the  convention  of  the  good  doctor  Is  a  master  of  understatement, 

have  to  bring  Its  budget  to  the  president  and  American  Bankers  Association  In  Hawaii,  Dr.  Presumably  he  had  in  mind  "the  two  largest 

the  Congress  as  every  other  agency  does.  Bums  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  failures  In  the  nation's  history  ' — the 

Prom  the  little  information  available  to  System  "regulates  all  bank  holding  com-  United  States  National  at  San  Diego  and  the 
the  congressional  banking  committees,  I  have  panles."  What  he  does  not  say  Is  that  though  Franklin  National  in  New  York, 
come  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  this  is  the  way  the  legislation  reads,  there  What  is  most  disturbing  in  the  failure  of 
annually  spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of  has  been  no  regulation  of  any  consequence,  the  United  States  National  is  that  the  Fed- 
dollars  In  a  questionable  way.  This  Is  one  Until  recently  the  Fed  has  approved  routinely  eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  In  an 
of  the  reasons  why  the  House  Banking  and  the  creation  of  bank  holding  companies  and  action  against  bank  directors  charges  that 
Currency  Committee  voted  during  the  their  applications  for  mergers  or  acquisitions,  more  than  $400  million  of  loans  were  made 
Ninety-third  Congress  when  I  was  chairman  Lately  a  few  have  been  disapproved.  TTiere  In  contravention  of  sound,  safe,  and  prudent 
of  the  committee  to  subject  the  Federal  Re-  has  been  no  regulation  worthy  of  the  name,  banking  practices;  that  loan  officers  were  not 
serve  System  to  a  limited  audit  by  the  comp-  The  problems  with  bank  holding  com-  supervised;  that  the  records  were  inaccurate: 
troller  general  and  the  Oeneral  Accounting  panles  are  many  and  serious.  and  that  the  directors  had  no  audit  com- 
Offlce.  Theoretically,  a  bank  holding  company  is  a  mlttee   and    Illegally    distributed   dividends 

Whether  the  purchase  Is  table  tennis  balls  separate  corporation,  and  the  holding  com-  when  there  were  no  profits, 

for  the  Dallas  district  bank  or  an  annex  to  Its  pany's  failure  should  not  affect  the  bank.  In  an  attempt  to  save  Franklin.  It  now  ap- 

bulldlng    In    Washington,    the    Fed    spends  But.    alas,    for    theory.    When    the    holding  pears  the  Fed  advanced  $1,750  billion  of  the 

lavishly.  Washington's  new  Mormon  Temple  company    falls,    as    was   the    case    with    the  peoples'  monies  at  8  per  cent  interest  against 

cost  $15  million,  but  the  William  McChesney  Beverely    Hills    National    Bank,    there    Is    a  collateral  of  doubtful  value.  Some  creditors 

Martin  Building  for  six  hundred  employees  run  on  the  bank  that  ends  with  its  sale.  This  of  Franklin  were  paid  who  would  not  have 

not  only  wastes  thousands  of  square  feet  but  Is  for  good  reason.  The  management  Is  the  been  otherwise;    for  Instance,  banks  which 

to  date  has  cost  more  than  $46  million.  Com-  same,  so  that  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  hold-  had  advanced  federal  funds  to  Franklin  In 

pare  its  cost  with  the  Dlrksen  and  Rayburn  Ing  company  causes  a  lack  of  confidence  In  amounts  upwards  of  $500  million,  and  some 

buildings,  which  thousands  use:  the  bank.  six  thousand  of  its  six  hundred  and  twenty 

Square       Cubic  Some  owe  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  debt  thousand  depositors  whose  deposits  were  not 

foot           foot  ^°^  every  dollar  of  capital.  This  Is  not  all  Insured   by   the  Federal   Deposit   Insurance 

Martin                                          $57  67         $4  52  ordinary  debt  but  commercial  paper  running  Corporation. 

Dlrksen                                         36  06          2  52  ^*°  mUllons  of  dollars,  sometimes  with  an  By  what  right,  without  consultation  with 

Rayburn"             '            ""     36  56          2  45  average  maturity  of  thirty  days.  The  best  the  president  and  the  Congress,  do  Dr.  Burns 

holding  company  is  In  serious  trouble  the  and  the  Fed  secretly  dispense  $1,750  billion 

What  Federal  Reserve  did  was  to  build,  at  day  It  cannot  roll  over  this  debt.  of  the  people's  money? 
taxpayers'  expense,  a  marble  monument  to  There  Is  also  a  great  temptation  for  bank  In  sharp  contrast,  when  In  June  of  1974 
a  former  chairman  who  does  not  deserve  the  holding  comptmles  to  go  Into  the  banking  the  largest  private  bank  In  Germany,  Bank- 
honor,  business  by  buying  from  their  banks  high  haus  I.D.  Herstatt,  of  Cologne,  has  foreign 

With  this  kind  of  extravagance  you  can  interest    loans,    many   of    which    are    made  exchange  losses  and  faUed,  the  West  Ger- 

appreclate  why  the  Fed  hires  Touche  Ross  abroad  In  countries  as  unstable  and  mill-  mans  let  it  happen,  causing  the  Wall  Street 

and  Company  as  Its  private  auditor  and  op-  tarlstlc  as  Peru.  Likewise,  when  they  need  to  Journal  to  remark  editorially: 

poses  an  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  borrow   money,   there    is   a   temptation   for  "The  Bundesbank       .   .  believes  that  the 

Office.  Yet,  the  need  for  audit  Is  there.  The  bank  holding  companies  to  sell  their  com-  public  will  have  confidence  in  banks  when 

board  Itself  spends  more  than  $25  million  a  merclal  paper  to  a  bank  owned  by  another  banking  Is  sound,  and  that  banking  diverges 

year,  the  twelve  regional  banks  more  than  bank  holding  company.  from  "soundness"  when  those  who  run  banks 

$400  million,  and  Professor  Maisel  says  open  The   difficulty   Is  that   the  bank   holding  know  there  Is  a  net  under  them.  .  .  .  The 

market  foreign  exchange  transactions  go  Into  company  Is  not  a  bank,  and  there  are  few  banking  community  here  and  abroad  would 

billions  and  sometimes  result  In  large  losses,  restrictions  on  what  It  can  borrow  or  lend  now  be  In  a  more  promising  condition  If  the 

The  comptroUer  general  audits  much  more  and  to  whom.  It  does  banking  business  with-  Fed   had   followed   the  lead  of  those   West 

sensitive  matters  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Com-  out  regulations  or  safeguards.  Take  a  deci-  German   Socialists    The   Franklin   National 
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Bank  should  have  been  permitted  to  sink, 
victim  ot  Its  excesses  In  "unauthorized  cur- 
rency trading."  Its  loan  portfolio  would  have 
been  peddled  and  Its  depositors  paid  off,  and 
if  there  were  anything  left  over,  the  share- 
holders wrould  have  divided  that  up." 

The  very  morning  this  editorial  appeared 
(August  8.  1974).  Dr.  Burns  was  testifying 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  In  response  to  a  question  re- 
garding the  editorial  from  Rep.  John  H. 
Rousselot  of  California,  said : 

"In  the  Case  of  Herstatt,  the  Germans  had 
an  Insolvent  bank;  In  the  case  of  Franklin 
National,  we  had  a  solvent  bank  faced  with 
a  serious  liquidity  problem.  That  distinction 
is  not  made  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  Its 
editorial.  It  Is  a  very  basic  distinction." 

Dr.  Bums  was  mistaken.  The  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  on  whom  he  relied,  also  was 
mistaken.  When  the  Fed,  acting  in  secret  on 
its  own,  decides  to  advance  $1,750  billion, 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  it  be  sure  that 
the  bank  is  solvent? 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  led  by  Dr. 
Burns,  once  acted  on  its  own  to  bail  out 
banks  that  held  Penn  Central  commercial 
paper.  Now  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
Fed  is  pressuring  hundreds  of  banks  to  pick 
up  a  $600  million  debt  of  W.  T.  Grant  Com- 
pany and  a  $130  million  debt  of  Pan  Am — 
acting  again  In  secret  without  consultation 
with  the  president  or  the  Congress. 

As  Barron'3  said  editorially  on  December  9, 
this  is  "easy  to  credit"  because  "of  the  Fed's 
uaorldled  Interventionlsm"  but  there  are 
"Issues  of  principle  Involved"  because  by 
"becoming  Grant's  partner"  the  banks  "are 
diverting  scarce  credit  from  worthier  bor- 
rowers." The  editor,  Robert  M.  Blelberg, 
found  It  "extravagant"  to  claim  that  W.  T. 
Grant  Company  as  a  going  concern  "Is  vital 
to  the  nation's  commerce  and  the  national 
interest." 

While  Barron's  doesn't  want  to  see  Grant's 
flashy  skyscraper  at  One  Astor  Place  in  Man- 
hattan "turn  into  Grant's  Tomb,"  it  sug- 
gests that  "a  lasting  monument  to  failure" 
there  "would  be  worse."  Its  point  Is  that, 
"Keeping  Grant  open  may  force  competitors 
which  are  more  efficient — but  less  visible, 
hence  with  less  political  or  financial  clout — 
to  shut  their  doors."  Mr.  Bleiberg  adds  that 
this  is  "no  way  to  run  a  candy  store,  let  alone 
a  country"  I  could  not  agree  more. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  meets 
the  eye.  It  is  an  assertion  of  a  right  of  com- 
plete Independence  from  political  accounta- 
bility by  Dr.  Burns  and  the  Fed  to  use  the 
people's  money  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  It  is 
arrogance  we  must  not  tolerate.  No  one  man 
or  institution  should  have  this  unbridled 
power.  The  people  did  not  elect  Dr.  Burns, 
and  he  is  not  our  king. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Burns  did  not  exag- 
gerate when  he  told  the  bankers  In  Hawaii 
that  "some  carelessness"  has  "crept  into  our 
banking  system."  As  he  points  out,  the 
comptroller  has  jurisdiction  over  national 
banks  and  the  F.D.I.C.  over  state-chartered 
banks  that  are  not  members  of  Federal  Re- 
serve. This  leaves  the  Fed  with  Jurisdiction 
over  state-chartered  member  banks,  holding 
companies,  and  so-called  federally  chartered 
Edge  Act  corporations  that  are  supposed  to 
do  only  an  International  business. 

Dr.  Burns  sees  these  "overlapping  regula- 
tory powers"  as  "a  Jurisdictional  tangle  that 
boggles  the  mind"  and  fosters  a  "competition 
In  laxity."  allowing  bankers  to  play  one  agen- 
cy off  against  another. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Bums  wants  to  central- 
ize all  banking  powers  in  the  Fed.  This  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  do.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  editorially  last  November  25: 
"If  regulatory  authority  is  centralized,  it 
had  better  be  centralized  somewhere  else 
than  in  the  Fed.  Combining  the  money  cre- 
ation power  with  regulatory  authority  cre- 
ates a  conflict  of  interest." 


Granted  something  must  be  done,  my  sug- 
gestion of  long  standing  is  the  creation  of  a 
single  National  Banking  Commission  com- 
bining existing  regfulatory  authority  over  all 
banking  institutions  in  one  agency.  Then,  at 
least,  we  will  have  one  agency  in  charge  of 
examination  of  banks.  Edge  Act  corporations, 
and  holding  companies.  A  single  agency  will 
be  more  competent  than  the  comptroller,  the 
Fed,  and  the  F.D.I.C.  have  been  in  the  United 
St-ates  National  and  Franklin  bank  failures. 
It  could  not  do  worse. 

In  Honolulu  Dr.  Burns  said  that  during  the 
last  three  years  "the  assets  of  foreign 
branches  and  subsidiaries  of  American  banks 
nearly  tripled,  reaching  $117  billion"  and  ac- 
counting "for  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
growth  in  total  assets  of  the  U.S.  commercial 
banking  system."  We  also  know  that  in  1973 
the  American  banks  listed  below  received  the 
following  percentages  of  their  operating  in- 
come from  abroad: 

Bankers  Trust  Company  (New  York)..  80.0 
First  National  City  Bank  (New  York)..  61.0 

Bank  of  America  (San  Francisco) 56.  5 

Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    N.A.     (New 

York) 43.0 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  (New  York)..  32.0 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 21.0 

Continental  Illinois  (Chicago) 18.0 

We  also  know  from  former  Governor  Maisel 
that  while  he  devoted  20  percent  of  his  time 
to  international  matters,  neither  Chairman 
Martin  nor  Chairman  Burns  brought  impor- 
tant International  matters  to  the  board  for 
resolution,  although  these  chairmen  were 
more  in  £u:cord  with  administration  policy 
than  the  board.  This  i&  a  serious  Indictment, 
because  Professor  Maisel  says  that  In  August, 
1971,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  "was  in 
debt  for  $3  billion"  on  foreign  currency 
"swaps"  and  lost  close  to  $400  million. 

EDGE    ACT   CIRCUMSTANCES    HAVE    CHANGED 

In  1919  Sen.  Walter  E.  Edge  of  New  Jersey 
proposed  that  member  banks  of  the  Fed  be 
allowed  to  organize  lederal  corporations  to 
engage  in  international  banking  and  other 
foreign  financial  operations. 

When  his  act  was  passed,  the  United  States 
was  a  creditor  nation,  and  Europe  was  broke. 
Senator  Edge  proposed  that  these  corpora- 
tions be  set  up  to  finance  European  imports 
from  the  United  States  by  buying  European 
bills,  rolling  them  over,  and  redeeming  them 
as  the  economies  of  Europe  began  recovering. 
When  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  was  passed  In 
1933,  Congress  forgot  about  providing  that 
Edge  Act  banks  be  confined  to  commercial 
banking.  Perhaps  this  was  because  Edge  Act 
banks  were  then  so  few  In  number. 

Now,  more  than  twenty  banks  or  bank  or- 
ganizations are  operating  more  than  thirty 
Edge  Act  corporations  in  states  other  than 
their  home  state.  For  instance,  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  and  Savings  Associ- 
ation has  Edge  Act  corporations  not  only  at 
Its  head  office  In  San  Francisco  but  also  in 
New  York,  Chlcttgo,  and  Miami. 

Although  the  Fed  assures  tis  that  these  do- 
mestic Edge  Act  corporations  only  do  bus- 
iness incidental  to  the  banks'  foreign  bus- 
iness, we  see  advertisements  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Business  Week,  and  Fortune 
describing  how  throughout  the  United  States 
they  finance  off-shore  drilling,  a  grain  deal, 
a  London  sterling  market  problem.  Inter- 
national medium-term  financing,  interna- 
tional leasing,  and  an  Export-Import  Bank 
project. 

When  we  do  not  permit  Interstate  bank- 
ing, and  the  Edge  Act  specifically  provides 
that  no  Edge  Act  corporation  can  "carry  on 
any  part  of  its  business  In  the  United  States" 
except  as  "Incidental  to  Its  international  or 
foreign  business"  ( 12  U.S.C.  §  616) ,  I  question 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  al- 
low any  of  these  Edge  Act  corporations  to 
exist  within  the  continental  United  States 
in   any   state   than   the   head   office  of   the 


parent  bank.  As  has  happened  so  frequently, 
the  board  has  read  into  the  phrase  "In- 
cidental to  its  International  or  foreign  busi- 
ness" a  power  to  authorize  the  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations of  large  banks  to  do  an  Interstate 
banking  business,  soliciting  customers  who 
do  business  abroad,  something  Congress  never 
Intended. 

In  addition,  the  banks  make  questionable 
high-risk  foreign  loans  at  home  but  by  sub- 
terfuge execute  them  abroad  through  their 
Edge  Act  corporations  so  as  to  avoid  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  regulation. 
They  are  marketed  without  the  protection  of 
adequate  disclosure  on  which  the  S.E.C.  In- 
sists for  domestic  securities.  At  the  least,  the 
S.E.C.  should  require  registration  of  these 
loans  before  they  are  sold. 

In  briefing  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  on  the  state  of  the  economy, 
the  board's  staff  In  nineteen  consecutive 
meetings  from  November,  1971,  to  June,  1973, 
stressed  that  the  economy  was  expanding  at 
a  rapid  rate  of  growth.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  Increase  the  money  supply 
rapidly  at  that  time.  Nonetheless,  It  was  done. 
The  result  was  reaccelerated  Inflation. 

HOW     TO     WIN     AN     ELECTION    .    .    . 

In  the  course  of  warning  against  giving  the 
Fed  too  much  power,  on  November  25,  1974, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorially  stated 
that,  "The  money  supply  .  .  .  grew  far  too 
rapidly  In  1971-1973.  In  blunt  words,  the 
erosion  of  bank  capital  ratios  was  funda- 
mentally caused  by  the  Inflatlonal  policies 
pursued  by  Chairman  Burns."  Professor 
Maisel,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  board, 
states  that  George  Schultz,  then  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  In 
1971  passed  the  word  to  the  board  that,  "If 
an  election  were  to  be  won,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  have  to  increase  the  money  sup- 
ply at  far  more  than  the  4.2  per  cent  average 
of  1969-70." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Fed  Increased  the 
money  supply  beyond  what  the  economic  In- 
dicators required,  and  President  Nixon  was 
re-elected.  In  no  small  measure.  Dr.  Burns  is 
personally  responsible  for  our  Inflation. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  Dr.  Bums  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In  1971- 
72  used  his  position  to  flood  the  country  with 
money.  It  is  that  the  regulation  of  btmks 
and  bank  holding  companies  by  the  Fed 
under  his  chairmanship  has  been  poor. 

In  his  Hawaii  speech  Dr.  Bums  said  there 
are  flve  things  wrong  with  our  banks: 
(1)  an  "attenuation  of  the  banking  system's 
base  of  equity  capital";  (2)  "reliance  on 
funds  of  a  potentially  volatile  character"; 
(3)  "heavy  loan  commitments  in  relation  to 
resources";  (4)  "deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  assets";  and  (5)  "Increased  exposure  of  the 
larger  banks  to  risks  entailed  in  foreign  ex- 
change transactions  and  other  foreign  ofier- 
ations."  Translated,  this  means  that  under 
Dr.  Burns's  stewardship  at  the  Fed  the  banks 
are  in  a  mess. 

As  In  previous  Congresses,  I  Intend  to  re- 
introduce in  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress  a 
bill  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Whatever  the  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  reform  or  that,  the  time  has  come  to 
effect  at  least  these: 

1.  Have  the  United  States  redeem  the 
stock  held  by  member  banks  in  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  district  banks,  removing 
bank  presidents  with  their  conflicts  of  inter- 
est from  the  Open  Market  Committee  and 
allowing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  oper- 
ate the  system  as  Woodrow  Wilson  intended. 

2.  Compel  the  Fed's  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee to  publish  a  transcript  of  its  pro- 
ceedings on  the  day  It  meets,  thereby  dis- 
closing to  the  people  and  the  Congress  what 
the  country's  monetary  policy  Is  that  day, 
not  five  years  ago. 

3.  Except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  open  market  account,  cancel  the  $82 
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billion  of  bonds  held  by  the  Fed,  thereby 
preventing  it  from  building  any  more  marble 
palaces  to  departed  chairmen  and  requir- 
ing it  to  opearte  on  appropriated  funds. 

4.  Subject  the  Fed  to  audit  by  the  comp- 
troller general  In  the  same  way  he  audits 
other  agencies. 

5.  Regardless  of  their  corporate  form,  limit 
all  commercial  banking  Institutions  to  tra- 
ditional banking  services,  divorce  commercial 
banks  from  bank  holding  companies,  insist 
that  commercial  bank  .  officers,  directors, 
attorneys,  and  accountants  be  independent, 
and  to  the  extent  they  are  allowed  to  exist, 
subject  bank  holding  companies  to  the  same 
regulation  as  commercial  banks. 

6.  Forbid  the  Fed  from  continuing  to  bail 
out  banks  and  large  corporations  secretly 
without  the  permission  of  the  president  and 
Congress. 

7.  Vest  one  federal  agency  with  all  the 
federal  bank  examination  powers  now  held 
by  the  Fed,  the  FD.I.C,  and  the  comptroller. 

8.  To  ensure  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  its  chairman  are  accountable  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  reduce  the  present  staggered  four- 
teen-year terms  of  board  members  to  flve 
years  and  make  the  four-year  term  of  the 
chairman  cotermlnus  with  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

.    .    .    AND   CREATE    A    DEPRESSION 

The  high  interest  policy  of  the  Fed  under 
Dr.  Burns  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to 
what  Andrew  Mellon  did  in  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  Both  have  Inflicted  hardships 
on  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  The  Burns 
policies  at  the  Fed  have  increased  unemploy- 
ment, liquidated  the  real  estate  Industry, 
emptied  the  savings  banks,  taxed  the  little 
fellow,  proved  ruinous  to  the  housing  Indus- 
try and  thrift  institutions,  and  brought  on 
depression.  This  is  power  that  no  one  man 
or  no  one  agency  of  government  should  have. 
There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  recall  the  evils  of 
Watergate,  except  to  point  out  that  they 
came  from  individuals  operating  in  secret 
with  excessive  governmental  power. 

The  Fed's  claim  of  Independence  mas- 
querades Its  desire  to  use  the  people's  money 
secretly  in  any  way  It  chooses.  Before  its 
wrong  policies  bankrupt  this  nation,  the  Fed 
should  be  made  to  account  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people — the  president 
and  the  Congress. 


GOOD  NEWS:  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
NOW  EASING  MONETARY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
begun  to  ease  monetary  policy.  This  Is 
in  the  spirit  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 133,  passed  on  March  4,  1975,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  367  to  55.  This 
House  action  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  basic  legislation,  H.R.  212,  on 
January  14, 1975. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  133  and 
its  accompanying  report  requested  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  "lower  long-term  in- 
terest rates" — thereby  stimulating  home- 
building  and  productive  capital  invest- 
ment, and  reducing  unemployment — 
through  either  of  two  methods: 

First.  Pursue  a  vigorous  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  aggregates.  After  ex- 
panding the  money  supply.  Mi — currency 
and  demand  deposits — ^by  a  frequently 
excessive  figure  during  1972  and  1973, 
the  Federal  Reserve  abruptly  reversed 


course  in  the  middle  of  1974,  bringing 
money  supply  growth  practically  to  a 
halt,  and  thus  contributing  to  today's 
severe  recession. 

In  the  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133,  we  pointed  out  that  rapid 
economic  recovery  would  require  a  money 
supply  growth  of  no  less  than  6  percent 
at  an  annual  rate  during  the  first  half 
of  1975,  and  that  many  prominent  econ- 
omists, businessmen  and  labor  leaders 
were  calling  for  an  8  to  10  percent  money 
growth,  including  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Governor  Andrew  Brimmer,  for- 
mer Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Chair- 
men Paul  McCracken  and  Gardner  Ack- 
ley,  and  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  Chair- 
man John  R.  Bunting. 

The  need  for  stepp)ed-up  money  growth 
was  pressed  on  the  Federal  Reserve  dur- 
ing the  February  4  to  6  Domestic  Mone- 
tary Policy  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
H.R.  212,  the  precursor  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133,  and  the  Feb- 
ruary 19  full  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ing with  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums. 

During  the  month  February  5  to 
March  5,  1975,  for  which  figures  have 
just  become  available,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve expanded  the  money  supply — M, — 
by  14  percent  at  an  annual  rate,  up  from 
the  zero  growth  rate  existing  between 
October  1974,  and  January  1975.  Mi — 
the  broader  money  supply  measure,  in- 
cluding M,  plus  time  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks — rose  13.8  percent  at  an 
annual  rate,  compared  with  5.2  percent 
between  October  1974,  and  January 
1975.  This  is  excellent  progress.  Of  course, 
14  percent  is  too  expansive  a  growth  rate, 
but  the  Fed  is  obviously  trying  to  re- 
coup for  earlier  excessive  tightness. 

Second.  Purchase  long-term  Treasury 
securities  and  obligations  of  Federal 
credit  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  for  the 
Federal  open  market  accoimt. 

In  the  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133,  we  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  failed  to  use  pur- 
chases of  long-term  securities  to  directly 
lower  long-term  interest  rates.  Of  the 
Fed's  current  $87  billion  portfolio,  over 
85  percent  are  short  term,  maturing  in 
less  than  5  years,  while  less  than  1  per- 
cent are  long-term,  maturing  in  more 
than  20  years.  This  composition  of  the 
Fed's  portfolio  is  badly  distorted  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

During  the  month  February  5  to 
March  5,  1975,  the  Fed  modestly  im- 
proved the  composition  of  its  securities 
portfolio  by  increasing  its  holdings  of 
longer  terms  by  $243  million  and  selling 
$1,258  billion  short  terms.  More  is 
needed,  but  this  is  at  least  a  start. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  only  seen  a 
significant  reduction  in  short-term  in- 
terest rates,  with  the  rate  on  90-day 
Treasury  bills,  for  example,  falling  from 
8.7  percent  in  August  1974,  to  5.3  percent 
today.  Long-term  interest  rates  remain 
uncomfortably  close  to  last  year's  rec- 
ord highs,  with  the  yield  on  FHA-insured 
mortgages  falling  only  from  10.3  percent 
to  9  percent  during  the  same  period. 

By  continuing  to  follow  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133  and  to  try  to 
lower  long-term  interest  rates,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  take  a  major  step  to- 


ward putting  the  Nation's  economy  back 
on  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  Until 
long-term  rates  move  downward,  there 
will  be  continued  economic  deterioration 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  continue  to  report 
on  the  Federal  Reserve's  performance. 

The  latest  Federal  Reserve  money 
supply  tables  are  attached: 

TABLE  1  -MONEY  STOCK  MEASURES 
|ln  billions  of  dollars:  seasonally  adjustedl 


Date 


M, 


Currency 

plus 

deniand 

deposits 


M|  plus 

time 

deposits  at 

commercial 

banks  other 

than  large 

CD's 


M]  plus 

deposits  at 

nonbank 

thilft 

institutions 


1974: 

January 270.9 

February 273.1 

March.. 275.2 

April 276.6 

May 277.6 

June 280.0 

July 280.5 

August 280.7 

.September 281.1 

October 282.2 

November 283.8 

December 284.3 

1975: 

January 282.2 

February  1 283.9 

Week  ending: 
1975: 

Jan.  1 284.3 

Jan  8 282.2 

Jan.  15 282.2 

Jan.  22 282.4 

Jan  29 281.4 

Feb  5 281.8 

Feb  121 -'284.2 

Feb  19 »283.6 

Feb  261 '284.7 

Mar.  5" 285.1 


575.5  900.4 

580.9  907.5 

585.5  914.6 
589. 4  920. 2 

591.6  922.8 

597. 1  929. 6 

599. 7  933. 4 

602.2  936.4 

603.8  938.8 
608.1  944.4 
613.  0  951. 1 

614. 3  955. 0 

'616.0  2  959. 6 

621.1  

615.1  

614.5 

616.3 

616.3 

616.0 

■'616.8 

621.2 

'620.0 

'623.4 

623.9 


I  Preliminary 
>  Revised 


TABLE  2.-M0NEY  STOCK  MEASURES 
{Percent  change  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates) 


M, 


M, 


Period 


W|  plus  time 

deposits  at 

Currency    commercial 

plus  banks 

demand      other  than 


M]  plus 

deposits  at 

nonbank 

thritt 


deposits  <    large  CD's '    lnstitutiont> 


5.2 
5.4 
7.0 


January  from: 
October  1974  (3  mo 

previous) 0 

July  1974  (6  mo 

previous) 1.2 

January  1974  (12 

mo  previous) 4.2 

4  weeks  ending: 

Feb.  26.  1975, 

from  4  weeks 

ending: 
Nov.  27,  1974  (13 

weeks  previous)..  0 

Aug.  28.  1974  (26 

weeks  previous)..  1.9 

Feb.  27,  1974  (52 

weeks  previous). .  3.9 


6.4 
5.6 
6.6 


5.2 

6.0 
6.9 


<  Includes  (l)  demand  deposits  al  all  commercial  banks  other 
than  those  due  to  domestic  commercial  banks  and  the  U.S. 
Government,  less  cash  items  in  the  process  of  collection  and 
F.R.  float;  (2)  foreign  de.mand  balances  at  F.R.  banks;  and  (3) 
currency  outside  the  Treasury,  F.R.  banks  and  vaults  of  all 
commercial  banks. 

^Includes,  in  addition  to  currency  and  demand  deposits, 
savings  deposits,  time  deposits  open  account,  and  time  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  other  than  negotiable  time  certificates  of  deposit 
issued  in  denominations  of  $100,000  or  more  by  large  weekly 
reporting  commercial  banks. 

3  Includes  Mj  plus  the  average  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
month  deposits  of  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
shares. 

Note:  All  rates  of  change  are  based  on  daily  average  data; 
rates  of  change  are  not  compounded. 
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(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  reintroduced  the  bill  that  I  sponsored 
last  year  to  expand  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  by  some  5,328  acres. 
Since  the  early  1960's  I  have  been 
working  to  provide  the  people  of  In- 
diana, the  Midwest  and  all  Americans 
with  a  park  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan where  the  irreplaceable  and  beauti- 
ful dunes  stand.  In  1966,  we  had  our  first 
success  when  the  Congress  passed  a  bill 
establishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

The  bill,  however,  left  out  some  im- 
portant areas  which  I  have  attempted  to 
add.  along  with  some  other  sections  that 
have  special  recreational  and  ecological 
significance.  Since  1971 1  have  been  spon- 
soring legislation  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  the  93d  Congress  my  bill,  H.R.  3571, 
enjoyed  the  support  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  not  just  those 
from  the  Midwest  but  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Last  fall  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  endorsed  in  full  the 
expansion  proposed  by  this  legislation.  A 
great  deal  of  thought,  study  and  work 
went  into  the  hearings  that  preceded 
their  deliberations  and  the  deliberations 
that  resulted  in  their  approval  of  the  ex- 
pansion proposal. 

The  legislative  process  which  must 
take  place  should  start  without  further 
delay.  So  I  reintroduced  this  bill  today 
Intact  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  re- 
main some  areas  in  contention.  I  realize 
there  are  areas  of  conflict  and  this 
bothers  me,  particularly  where  there  is 
pressure  to  exclude  certain  land  which 
adjoins  the  present  industrial  complex. 
These  are  not  impossible  of  solution  or 
resolution,  but  are  extremely  difficult  to 
accede  to.  I  shall  ask  for  and  press  for 
early  hearings. 

Back  in  1963  I  participated  in  the  in- 
tense negotiations  that  resulted  in  In- 
diana having  both  a  port  and  park  in 
this  prime  scenic-recreational  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  could  resolve  the  issues 
in  conflict  then,  certainly  we  can  resolve 
them  now. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  with  Con- 
gressman PiTHiAN,  who  represents  a  large 
part  of  the  area  involved,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  and  with  all  interested  per- 
sons and  parties,  so  that  we  may  arrive 
at  a  consensus  position. 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS— A 
HAZARDOUS  AND  WASTEFUL  EX- 
PENSE 

<Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mtroducing  today  a  bill  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  any  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  any  munition  delivery 
system  or  production  facility  for  any 
binary  chemical  warfare  agent. 

The  binary  chemical  weapon  is  a  rela- 
tively new  concept  of  designing  a  chem- 


ical munition  in  such  a  way  that  the 
toxic  agent  is  not  produced  imtil  the 
munition  has  actually  been  fired.  The 
munition  is  loaded  with  one  of  two  chem- 
ical ingredients.  The  second  ingredient 
is  loaded  into  the  munition  only  when 
the  munition  is  actually  to  be  fired.  Fir- 
ing of  the  munition  causes  the  two  in- 
gredients to  be  mixed  in  flight  to  the 
target,  so  that  when  the  munition  ex- 
plodes over  the  target  area  the  toxic 
chemical  agent  is  released.  The  toxic 
agents  which  can  be  produced  in  a  binary 
system  are  exactly  the  same  nerve  agents 
which  are  currently  in  our  stockpiles — 
code  named  GB  and  VX.  These  nerve 
agents  are  extremely  lethal,  and  will 
cause  paralysis  and  convulsions  leading 
to  death  in  a  matter  of  moments  after 
exposure.  Less  than  one  drop  of  the 
chemicals  will  cause  death. 

If  the  United  States  is  really  serious 
about  its  commitment  to  arms  control, 
as  recently  signed  by  the  President  in 
the  form  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  on 
both  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
and  the  UN  Convention  on  Biological 
Weapons,  then  it  logically  must  follow 
that  we  are  also  committed  to  successful 
culmination  of  the  current  negotiations 
on  chemical  weapons  arms  control  at 
Geneva.  If  we  can  assume  that  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  will  be  served 
by  exerting  every  reasonable  effort  to 
avoid  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons, 
then  it  is  necessary  that  we  avoid  any 
actions  which  would  subvert  these  ob- 
jectives. I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  which  prohibits  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  using  any  ap- 
propriations for  procurement  of  delivery 
systems  for  any  binary  chemical  weapon 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  has  indicated  that  the  binary 
chemical  weapon  is  not  an  absolutely 
essential  expenditure  at  this  time.  For 
example.  General  Brown  said  in  his  re- 
port on  the  U.S.  military  posture  for 
fiscal  year  1976: 

Modernization  of  the  chemical  war/are  de- 
terrent/retaliatory stockpile  can  be  accom- 
plished by  either  upgrading  the  present 
stockpile  within  the  limits  of  agents  avail- 
able or  by  converting  the  stockpUe  to  binary 
munitions. 

Thus,  there  is  an  alternative  to  up- 
setting the  status  quo  at  this  time,  which 
would  occur  if  we  initiate  the  procure- 
ment of  the  binary  chemical  weapon.  I 
have  assumed  that  the  General  was  re- 
marking upon  the  fact  that  we  already 
have  in  stock  large  quantities  of  bulk 
nerve  agent,  both  GB  and  VX,  which 
could,  as  originally  planned,  be  loaded 
in  standard  chemical  mimitions  to  re- 
place any  deteriorating  stocks  and  to 
maintain  the  chemical  capability  the 
military  seems  to  feel  is  the  only  accept- 
able deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  by  other  nations. 

While  the  general  refers  in  his  state- 
ment to  "modest  modernization"  pro- 
grams, I  am  certain  that  the  modest 
binary  chemical  program  will  very 
rapidly  develop  into  a  complete  replace- 
ment of  all  chemical  munitions  and 
stockpiles  of  bulk  nerve  agent.  The  fig- 
ures I  have  seen  which  estimate  the  cost 
of  such  a  replacement  with  binary  weap- 
ons are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  mil- 


lion to  perhaps  as  much  as  $1  billion. 
No  one  really  seems  to  know,  since  the 
precise  estimates  of  the  impact  of  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  binary  system 
have  not  been  made,  or  if  m.ade,  have 
net  been  presented  to  the  Congress. 

We  are  ah-eady  seeing  an  indication 
that  the  military  proposals  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  "modest"  plans  for 
an  $8.8  million  facility  at  Pine  Bluff  Ar- 
senal to  prepare  for  the  assembly  of 
the  155  mm  binary  artillery  shell.  In 
General  Brown's  statement,  he  also  in- 
dicated that  the  Navy  was  going  to  resur- 
rect a  binary  bomb  program.  The 
R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  will  include  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  for  completion  of  engi- 
neering development  and  test  of  this 
weapon. 

Thus,  we  can  identify  at  least  three 
munitions  already  which  will  go  into 
production  in  the  near  future  if  this 
binary  concept  of  modernization  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress — the  155  mm 
artillery  shell,  the  8-inch  shell,  and  now 
an  Army /Air  Force  binary  bomb.  Cer- 
tainly, it  should  come  as  no  surprise  for 
us  to  find  also  in  the  future,  if  the  bi- 
nary concept  is  approved  for  production, 
that  binary  rockets,  missiles,  spray  tanks, 
land  mines,  and  other  chemical  muni- 
tions would  soon  be  going  into  oroduc- 
tion. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  very  complex  Is- 
sue. For  example,  the  entire  concept  of 
the  essential  need  for  chemical  weapons 
as  the  only  real  deterrent  to  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  needs  further  exam- 
ination. The  Army  has  been  criticized  for 
its  failure  to  provide  adequate  defense 
equipment  to  our  Armed  Forces;  any  at- 
tempt to  highlight  a  so-called  superior 
threat  by  the  Soviet  forces  at  this  time 
simply  reemphasizes  the  neglect  of  this 
issue  for  the  past  20  years.  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  this  time  to  discuss  the  more  de- 
tailed pros  and  cons  of  the  various  is- 
sues peripheral  to  this  proposal  to  pro- 
cure the  binary  chemical  weapon. 

At  the  request  of  several  Members,  Dr. 
James  M.  McCullough  of  the  Science  Pol- 
icy Research  Division.  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  prepared  a  summary  re- 
port entitled  "Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare:  Issues  and  Developments  Dur- 
ing 1974."  CRS  Report  UG  447;  75-13  SP, 
dated  January  2,  1975.  As  noted  in  this 
report,  the  93d  Congress  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  Issue  of  the  binary 
chemical  weapon,  and  decided  to  deny 
the  military  the  funds  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  to  begin  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  facili- 
ties. I  have  a  number  of  copies  of  this 
report  in  my  office,  or  interested  Mem- 
bers may  obtain  copies  direct  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

A  major  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  a 
request  for  $8.8  million  is  back  in  the 
DOD  fiscal  year  1976  budget  for  these 
binary  facilities  at  Pine  Bluff,  along  with 
$3.5  million  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  on  other 
binary  munitions  and  an  additional  $2 
million  for  the  development  of  the  Navy/ 
Air  Force  binary  bomb. 

The  deletion  of  the  funds  for  produc- 
tion facilities  for  the  binary  chanlcal 
bomb  last  year  probably  occurred  too  late 
to  be  an  effective  political  action  In  sup- 
port of  arms  control  negotiations  at 
Geneva.  If  the  House  supports  the  bill  I 
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am  introducing  today,  we  will  be  giviiig  a 
strong  signal  to  the  representatives  at 
this  conference  that  the  United  States  is 
indeed  steadfast  in  its  intentions  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. The  Director  of  our  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  indicated 
that  this  action  would  support  the  nego- 
tiations on  this  problem. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  4955 
A  bin  to  prohibit  the  production  and  pro- 
(yjrement  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  of  any  delivery  system  designed  to 
disseminate  any  binary-type  chemical  war- 
fare agent 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  any 
Act  making  authorizations  or  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1976  or  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  functions  administered  by  that  De- 
partment may  be  used  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  ITnited 
States  to— 

(1)  procure  any  delivery  system,  ot  any 
part  or  component  of  any  delivery  system, 
which  is  designed  to  disseminate  any  binary- 
type  chemical  warfare  agent,  or 

(2)  establish  (by  construction  or  other- 
wise) or  operate  any  facility  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  such  system,  part,  or  component 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT  CONSTRUC- 
TION BAN 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Patti- 
soN,  I  am  introducing  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Reappraisal  Act  of  1975  which  directs 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission — 
formerly  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— to  suspend  the  granting  of  con- 
struction licenses  for  new  nuclear  power- 
plants  pending  a  5 -year  independent 
study  of  the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Re- 
appraisal Act  would  give  our  Nation  time 
to  decide  whether  we  truly  want  to  de- 
velop nuclear  fission  powerplants  as  a 
major  energy  source.  Each  of  the  large 
nuclear  plants  now  being  built  produce 
during  each  year  of  operation,  the  radio- 
active equivalent  of  about  1,000  Hiro- 
shima-size atomic  weapons.  Coupled  with 
industry  predictions  of  1,000  nuclear 
plants  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
would  be  producing  every  year  the  radio- 
active equivalent  of  1  million  Hiroshima 
atom  bombs  in  this  country  alone.  Fail- 
ure to  contain  99.999  percent  of  this 
radioactive  poison  for  the  next  100,000 
years  or  more  could  result  in  irreversi- 
ble E>oisoning  of  our  entire  planet. 

I  think  we  ought  to  evaluate  very  care- 
fully whether  we  wish  to  make  this 
kind  of  commitment  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  Now  is  the  time  before 
any  more  plants  are  built,  for  once  a 
greatly  expanded  nuclear  fission  program 
is  operational  there  is  no  turning  back. 

Radioactive  wastes  are  a  problem  for- 
ever. Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of 
these  wastes  is  Plutonium,  about  400 
pounds  of  which  are  produced  each  year 
by  each  of  the  currently  operating  large 


reactors.  It  takes  24,400  years  for  just 
half  the  plutonium  to  decay,  another 
24,400  years  for  three-quarters  to  decay, 
another  24,400  years  for  seven-eighths  to 
decay,  and  so  forth.  Yet  just  1  poiuid — 
or  about  three  tablespoons — of  plutonium 
represents  enough  poison  to  give  9  bil- 
lion people  limg  cancer.  A  plutonium 
economy  could  wipe  out  instantly  all  the 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  human 
health  in  the  last  quarter  centxuy. 

Plutonium  is  also  the  material  from 
which  atomic  bombs  can  be  made.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  just  20  poimds  of  plu- 
tonium in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  a  private 
atomic  weapon.  A  college  student  might 
well  have  the  capability  of  producing 
such  a  weapon  since  all  the  information 
needed  can  be  obtained  from  popular 
encyclopedias  and  textbooks.  By  1985 
it  is  estimated  that  100,000  pounds  of 
Plutonium  might  be  in  commercial  cir- 
culation in  America.  Attempts  to  prevent 
the  theft  of  just  one  five  thousandth — 
20  pounds — of  that  much  plutonium 
presents  an  enormous  security  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
to  my  colleagues  the  rationale  for  and 
the  importance  of  a  cessation  in  new 
plant  licensing  while  the  5-year  study  is 
carried  out.  The  rationale  of  this  mora- 
toriiun  is  that  imtil  we  can  determine 
whether  or 'not  the  problems  of  reactor 
safety,  waste  disposal,  and  safeguards 
for  special  nuclear  material  can  be 
solved,  the  most  prudent  course  is  to  stop 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  fission  plants. 
To  argue  as  nuclear  proponents  do  that 
we  should  build  the  plants  and  then  hope 
we  can  solve  these  serious  and  perhaps 
unsolvable  problems,  is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  It  is  also  important  to 
emphasize  that  5  years  is  necessary  to 
make  a  full  assessment  of  the  implica- 
tions of  a  commitment  to  expand  our  nu- 
clear plant  program.  The  Rasmussen 
study  of  reactor  safety,  inadequate  in  the 
eyes  of  many  commentators,  considered 
only  safety  issues  and  took  3  years  to 
complete. 

The  study  proposed  in  this  bill  goes 
far  beyond  the  Rasmussen  study  of  reac- 
tor safety.  Not  only  must  reactor  safety 
be  considered  before  further  nuclear 
plants  are  licensed,  we  must  also  know 
whether  or  not  the  problems  of  waste  dis- 
posable can  be  solved;  we  must  know 
whether  a  breeder  reactor  can  be  built  so 
that  it  will  operate  safely;  we  must  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
plutoniima  produced  by  and  for  nuclear 
fission  powerplants  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  terrorists;  we  must  have  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  costs  of 
nuclear  powerplants  which  takes  into 
account  all  of  the  hidden  subsidies  for 
nuclear  power  development. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  the  bill 
that  I  am  Introducing  this  afternoon 
lists  other  important  subjects  that  must 
be  studied  before  we  make  further  com- 
mitments to  nuclear  power.  In  summary, 
it  is  clear  that  at  least  5  years  are  neces- 
saiT  for  a  study  of  the  hazards  of  nuclear 
fission  plants.  But  tiie  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  not  just  to  provide  time  for  an 
adequate  study  of  the  safety  and  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  nuclear 
power.  The  purpose  of  this  5-year  cessa- 
tion to  licensing  of  nuclear  plants  Is  to 


give  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  and  impetus  to  engage  in  a 
national  debate  about  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing the  development  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants.  As  Albert  Einstein 
once  said: 

The  future  of  nuclear  power  must  be  de- 
cided In  the  town  square  of  America. 

Thus  there  must  be  time  not  only  for 
independent  technical  assessment  of  nu- 
clear power,  there  must  also  be  time 
for  a  pubUc  debate  on  the  wisdom  and 
morality  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  pro- 
gram. As  the  results  of  the  independent 
assessment  of  nuclear  power  become 
available,  there  must  be  time  for  all  in- 
terested parties  to  evaluate  results  and 
their  implications  for  our  present  energy 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  one  last 
point.  Many  people  worry  that  a  5 -year 
halt  in  nuclear  licensing  will  add  to  our 
employment  problems.  They  need  not 
worry  because  some  kinds  of  powerplants 
are  going  to  be  built,  no  matter  what. 
As  many  people  are  needed  to  build  and 
operate  nonnuclear  powerplants  as  are 
needed  to  build  and  operate  nuclear 
plants.  Workers  in  addition  may  work 
imder  conditions  that  would  not  expose 
them  constantly  to  the  inherent  radi- 
ation hazards  of  operating  nuclear 
plants.  My  5 -year  ban  certainly  need  not 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  labor,  and 
may  even  assist  in  efforts  to  reduce  work- 
ers' exposure  to  industrial  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  the  text  of 
the  Nuclear  Energy  Reappraisal  Act  of 
1975. 

H.R.  4971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Energy  Reap- 
praisal Act". 

STATEMSKT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
Is  serious  division  In  the  general  citizenry 
and  In  the  scientific  community  about  the 
wisdom  of  a  commitment  to  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  fission  power  because  of: 
unresolved  questions  about  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear plants;  the  potential  danger  to  society 
from  the  use  of  special  nuclear  materials, 
such  as  plutonium.  which  If  diverted  from 
their  Intended  uses,  may  be  used  as  weapons 
of  terror;  the  unresolved  problem  of  the  stor- 
age of  nuclear  waste  materials  for  250,000 
years;  and  because  the  economic  feasibility 
and  rellabUlty  of  nuclear  plants  continues 
to  be  In  question. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that — 

(1)  the  further  deployment  of  civilian 
nuclear  fission  plants  Is  mconslstent  with 
the  national  security  and  public  safety  as 
required  by  section  3(d)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954; 

(2)  the  serious  safety  and  environmental 
problems  associated  with  nuclear  fission 
power  should  be  resolved  before  a  further 
commitment  to  nuclear  power  is  made  by 
the  United  States  Government;  and 

(3)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
should  undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  safety,  environmental,  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
fission  plants  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  In  a  completely  Independent  manner. 

CESSATION    or    LICENSING    OF    NT7CLBAB    PLANTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  cease,  beginning  on 
the  first  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  granting  of  licenses 
or  limited  work  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  fission  powerplants  and 
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the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  export  of 
nuclear  fission  powerplants. 

(b)  This  termination  shall  continue  until 
the  Congress,  after  having  adequate  time  to 
study  the  results  of  the  Investigation  de- 
scribed In  section  4,  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination that — 

( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  all  safety  systems, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system,  of  any  nuclear  fission 
powerplant  operating  or  to  be  operated  in 
the  United  States  Is  demonstrated  by  com- 
prehensive testing,  in  actual  operation,  sub- 
stantially similar  physical  systems,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Congress; 

(2)  the  radioactive  wastes  from  such  a 
plant  can  be  stored  or  disposed  of,  with  no 
reasonable  chance,  of  Intentional  or  unin- 
tentional escape  of  such  wastes  or  radio- 
activity Into  the  natural  environment  to 
Immediately  or  eventually  adversely  affect 
the  land  or  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whether  due  to  Imperfect  storage  technol- 
ogies, earthquakes  or  other  acts  of  Ood, 
theft,  stabotage,  acts  of  war,  governmental 
or  social  Instabilities,  or  whatever  other 
sources  the  Congress  may  deem  to  be  rea- 
sonably possible; 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  security  systems 
throughout  the  fuel  cycle  is  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Congress;  and 

(4)  after  analysis  of  all  the  safety,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  consequences  enumer- 
ated in  section  5,  nuclear  fission  plants  are 
clearly  superior  to  other  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding renewable  energy  sources. 

(c)  This  termination  shall  continue  until 
the  Congress,  after  having  adequate  time  to 
study  the  results  of  the  Investigation  de- 
scribed in  section  4,  shall  provide  by  law — 

( 1 )  for  resumption  of  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear fission  powerplants  and  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  aiwl  standards  for  the  li- 
censing of  such  plants;  or 

<2)  that  resumption  of  such  licensing  be 
permitted  but  only  under  limited  conditions 
specified  in  that  law. 

(d)  Beginning  five  years  and  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  if  the 
Congress  has  not  determined,  under  section 
3(b).  that  the  licensing  of  fission  plants  may 
continue,  each  existing  nuclear  fission  power- 
plant  and  each  such  plant  under  construction 
shall  not  be  operated  at  anv  time  at  mere 
than  sixty  percent  of  the  licensed  core  power 
level  of  such  plant  and  shall  thereafter  be 
derated  at  a  rate  of  ten  percent  per  year  of 
the  licensed  core  power  level  of  such  plant, 
and  shall  not  be  operated  at  any  time  in  ex- 
cess of  such  reduced  core  power  level. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  3  shall  not 
apply  to  small-scale  nuclear  fission  reactors 
used  exclusively  for  medical  or  experlmenui 
purposes. 

OFTICi:   or  TECHNOLOGY   ASSESSMEirr   STUDY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment is  directed  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire fuel  cycle  from  mining  through  fuel  re- 
processing and  waste  management  and,  as 
described  in  section  5,  to  determine  the  safety 
and  environmental  hazards  of  this  cycle. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  conduct  this  study  Independently  The 
Offi?e  in  conducting  the  studv  shall  request 
receive  and  consider  the  comments  and  opin- 
ions of  Independent  scientists,  engineers, 
consumer,  and  environmental  representa- 
tives. The  Office  shall  hold  Informal  public 
hearings  on  each  major  area  of  Inquiry  ta 
permit  interested  persons  to  present  Infor- 
mation orally,  to  conduct  or  have  conducted 
cross  examination  of  such  persons  as  the 
Office  determines  appropriate  for  a  full  air- 
ing of  the  Issues  and  to  present  rebuttal 
arguments.  A  verbatim  transcript  shall  be 
taken  of  any  oral  presentation  in  cross  ex- 
amintaion  and  shall  be  published  by  the  Of- 
fice. The  Office  shall  have  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  conducting  the 
study,  but  shall  not  enter  Into  contracts  with 


or  rely  primarily  on  the  expertise  of  any  in- 
dustry or  company  which  provides  materials, 
management  capabilities,  research,  or  con- 
sultant services  for  nuclear  fission  power- 
plants  or  which  otherwise  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Office  might  have  an  interest  In  per- 
petuating the  nuclear  industry. 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Office  and 
shall  provide  access  to  their  personnel  and 
data.  At  the  request  of  the  Office,  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  shall  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion which  the  Office  deems  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  study.  The 
Office  is  further  empowered  to  compel  the 
delivery  of  any  information  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  or  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  («80ciation  which  the  Office  deems 
necessary  for  conducting  the  study. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHKOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  REPORTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  public  con- 
cerning the  safety  and  environmental  hassard 
of  nuclear  fission  powerplants  and  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle. 

(b)  The  Office  will  provide  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  public  on  the 
progress  of  the  study,  and  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  an  annual  public  hearing  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  the  study.  In  each 
annual  report  the  Office  shall  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  actions  it  has  taken  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  whether  it  has 
found  any  evidence  that  any  persons  have 
violated  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
safety  in  the  development  or  use  of  nuclear 
power  or  special  nuclear  materials,  whether 
it  has  any  evidence  that  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  present  or  past,  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  nuclear  fission  power  have  not  faith- 
fully or  effectively  exercised  their  respon- 
sibilities, the  extent  to  which  other  Federal 
agencies  have  cooperated  with  the  Office, 
whether  all  information  requests  of  the 
Office  under  section  4(c)  have  been  compiled 
with,  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  Office 
has  made  provision  to  Insure  that  all  view- 
points have  been  adequately  considered.  The 
Office,  in  its  annual  report,  shall  also  make 
available  to  Congress  and  the  public,  any 
information  relating  to  the  safety  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  which  has  heretofore  not 
been  public  information  either  because  it 
was  not  publicly  available.  It  was  not  com- 
pelted  in  an  analytical  form,  or  for  other 
reasons. 

(c)  The  final  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations as  to  whether  a  resumption  of 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  fission  power  plants 
should  be  allowed,  and  if  so,  the  conditions 
under  which  licenses  should  be  granted.  The 
report  shall  consider  the  following  Issues: 

( 1 )  The  safety  and  environmental  hazards 
associated  with  the  entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to  the  significance 
of  frequent  malfunctions  in  components  of 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  as  evidenced 
by  the  166  abnormal  occurrences  reported  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  1973,  the 
six  failures  of  emergency  core  cooling  sys- 
tems In  semi-scale  tests,  and  the  significance 
of  the  British  government's  rejection  of  the 
light  water  reactor  because  of  the  danger  of 
pressure  vessel  rupture. 

(2)  The  short-term  and  long-term  genetic 
effects  of  low  level  radiation. 

(3)  The  economic  Implications  of  a  com- 
mitment to  nuclear  fission  powerplants,  par- 
ticularly In  relation  to: 

(A)  the  long-term  cost  and  availability  of 
raw  materials  In  light  of  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  uranium  cartel; 

(B)  the  cost  Implications  of  the  frequent 
shut-down  of  nuclear  plants  Including  the 
costs  of  shut-down  and  start-up,  inspections, 
the  cost  to  consumers  of  purchase  of  alterna- 
tive power  during  shut-down,  unemployment 


benefits  and  other  costs  of  unemployment 
that  result  from  shut-downs; 

(C)  the  economic  wisdom  of  a  commit- 
ment to  an  energy  technology  in  which  pru- 
dent safety  management  requires  that  all 
plants  of  similar  design  be  shut-down  when 
a  serious  safety  problem  arises  at  one  plant, 
or  sabotage  of  one  plant  Is  threatened;  and 
the  costs  of  necessary  safeguards,  including 
the  costs  of  the  design  of  the  components 
of  a  nuclear  transportation  system,  the  costs, 
both  public  and  private,  for  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  property  to  protect  the  projected 
1,000  nuclear  plants,  reprocessing  facilities 
and  the  thousands  of  components  of  the  nu- 
clear transportation  system  and  the  costs  of 
decommissioning  existing  nuclear  fission 
powerplants;  and 

(D)  the  total  savings  to  nuclear  plant 
operators  arising  from  the  subsidiaries  to 
nuclear  power  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  Inception  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  Including  research  costs,  for 
programs  such  as  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  waste  storage  costs,  regula- 
tory costs,  promotional  costs,  enrichment 
costs,  safeguard  costs,  insurance  subsidies 
through  the  Act  commonly  called  Price- 
Anderson  Act  and  any  other  costs  associated 
with  the  development  of  civilian  nuclear 
power. 

(4)  The  storage  of  high  level  radioactive 
wastes  which  may  remain  dangerous  for 
250,000  years. 

(5)  The  central  question  of  proliferation, 
nationally  or  internationally,  of  nuclear  fis- 
sion powerplants  In  relation  to  possibly  safer 
and  cheaper  alternatives,  especially  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

(6)  An  assessment  of  whether  utilities,  as 
institutions,  are  financially  and  technically 
capable  of  operating  nuclear  plants  safely  in 
light  of  the  high  costs  of  safety  measures 
and  the  861  AEC  documented  abnormal 
events  In  utility  operated  nuclear  plants  in 
1973. 

(7)  An  assessment  of  the  licensing  proces- 
ses of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (and 
Its  successor  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission) which  have  permitted  nuclear 
plants  to  be  built  over  geologic  faults  and 
In  other  unsafe  locations  and  which  have 
allowed  the  continuation  of  license  for  utili- 
ties which  have  shown  gross  negligence  In 
the  operation  and  construction  of  nuclear 
plants. 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  section  562  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  any  records  of  the  Office  which  re- 
late to  the  development,  operation,  or  effi- 
cacy of  the  safety  systems  throughout  the 
entire  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  except  that  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  may 
be  construed  to  apply  to  such  records  In 
any  case  where  the  Office,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record,  determines  that  such  disclosure 
would  result  in  Irreparable  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  information  was  obtained.  Such 
determination  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  pursuant  to  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)   As  used  In  subsection    (a)  — 

(1)  the  term  "records  of  the  Office"  In- 
cludes any  application,  document,  study,  re- 
port, correspondence,  or  other  material  or 
Information  or  any  pai-t  thereof  received  by 
or  originated  by  the  Office  in  connection  with 
Its  duties  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  or  any  entity  there- 
in. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    PUBLIC 

Sec.  7.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall,  piu-suant  to  rules  promulgated 
by  it,  provide  compensation  for  travel  costs. 
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per  diem  expenses,  and  experts'  fees,  and 
other  costs  in  consulting  with  the  Office, 
pursuant  to  the  Office's  responsibilltv  under 
section  3(b),  to  any  person  who — 

(1)  has  or  represents  an  interest  (A) 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented  in  such  consultation,  and  (B) 
whose  views  are  necessary  for  a  full  assess- 
ment of  nuclear  power  and  alternatives  pur- 
suant to  this  Act;  and 

(2)  who  Is  unable  to  participate  effectively 
In  such  assessment  because  such  person  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  travel,  per  diem 
expenses  and  expert  witnesses. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  study  under  section  4  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


STATEMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
RECLAMATION  GILBERT  G. 
STAMM  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources,  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  had  an 
orientation  meeting  on  Friday,  March  14, 
1975,  with  officials  who  are  in  charge  of 
administering  the  Federal  reclamation 
program. 

The  principal  spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Mr.  Gilbert  G. 
Stamm,  a  career  employee  who  has  risen 
through  the  ranks  to  head  his  agency. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  served  on 
this  subcommittee  I  have  seen  literally 
hundreds  of  witness  statements  and  other 
presentations  by  reclamation  representa- 
tives. The  statement  given  us  by  Com- 
missioner Stamm  on  this  occasion  is  an 
outstanding  effort  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  scope,  propriety,  and  clarity  of  ex- 
pression. It  points  out,  in  a  minimum 
number  of  words,  the  public  values  which 
have  been  gained  and  which  are  yet  to 
be  realized  through  enlightened  utiliza- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  regardless  of  their  previous  be- 
liefs concerning  this  program,  may  have 
the  advantage  of  Commissioner  Stamm's 
remarks  I  include  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Gilbert  G.  Stamm  Before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  vrltb 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources at  the  start  of  the  94th  Congress.  I 
add  my  welcome  to  the  new  members  of  the 
committee  and  look  forward  to  developing  a 
mutual   understanding   through   which   our 
day-to-day    working    relationships    will    be 
enhanced. 

My  presentation  will  focus  primarily  on 
providing  the  new  members  with  Informa- 
tion for  use  In  their  decision-making  proc- 
esses. I  am  prepared  to  enlarge  upon  any  topic 
which  the  chairman  or  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  desire. 

The  Federal  Reclamation  program  has  op- 
erated for  73  years  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  The  basic  mission  Is  to 
assist    the    States,    local    governments,    and 


other  Federal  agencies  to  stabilize  and  stimu- 
late local  and  regional  economies,  enhance 
and  protect  the  environment,  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  life  through  development  and 
management  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources. Our  general  authorities  extend  to 
the  17  contiguous  Western  States  and 
Hawaii,  however,  by  specific  authority  and 
use  of  funding  other  than  from  the  Reclama- 
tion fund,  we  can  and  do  provide  assistance 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

We  provide  technical  assistance  overseas 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  through 
international  organizations  such  as  United 
Nations,  World  Bank,  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  by  direct  governmental 
advances. 

Reclamation  projects,  through  a  multiple- 
purpose  concept,  provide  for  some  or  all  of 
the  following  purposes:  (1)  municipal  and 
industrial  water  service,  (2)  hydroelectric 
power  generation  and  transmission,  (3)  irri- 
gation water  service.  (4)  water  quality  im- 
provement, (5)  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, (6)  outdoor  recreation,  (7)  fiood  con- 
trol, (8)  navigation,  (9)  river  regulation  and 
control,  and  (10)  related  uses.  Major  program 
objectives  Include:  (1)  Investigate  and  de- 
velop plans  for  the  regulation,  conservation, 
management,  and  utilization  of  water  and 
related  resources,  including  basin-wide  water 
studies  and  new  sources  of  fresh  water  sup- 
plies, power  capacity,  and  energy,  (2)  design 
and  construct  authorized  projects,  repair  and 
rehabilitate  existing  projects,  and  administer 
loans  and  grants  under  the  loan  program, 
(3)  operate  and  maintain  Bureau  construct- 
ed facilities  which  are  not  transferred  to 
local  organizations,  review  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  all  Bureau-built  faculties, 
and  administer  water  and  power  marketing 
contracts,  and  (4)  conduct  mission  oriented 
research  programs  to  maximize  use  of  re- 
sources including  weather  modification. 

Unlike  other  public  works  programs,  the 
Reclamation  program  has  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, been  based  on  the  principle  of  re- 
pajrment  by  direct  beneficiaries  (water  users 
organizations,  conservancy  districts,  munic- 
ipalities, power  customers,  and  other  agen- 
cies). Repayment  of  the  public  Investment 
is  designed  to  recover  all  statutorlally  reim- 
bursable costs  which  constitute  over  86  per- 
cent of  the  total  Investment.  As  provided  by 
law,  some  or  all  costs  assigned  to  specific 
functions  such  as  fiood  control,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  are  non- 
reimbursable. Repayment  of  costs  is  greater 
In  Reclamation  than  in  any  other  Federal- 
resource  development  program. 

Direct  economic  impacts  of  the  Reclama- 
tion program  are  derived  from  project  con- 
struction, project  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  various  project  functions. 
Other  related  economic  Impacts  stem  from 
Increased  business  activity  In  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  equipment  for  construction, 
agricultural  processing  industries,  livestock 
feeding  operations,  water  and  power  using 
industries,  and  service  oriented  businesses. 
This  Increase  In  business  activity  in  turn 
generates  a  substantial  flow  of  additional 
taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  These  Increased 
revenues,  though  substantial  and  significant, 
receive  little  public  attention,  and  are  not 
Included  in  our  analyses  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  benefits  to  costs. 

This  subcommittee  plays  a  major  role  In 
establishing  the  authorities,  policies,  accom- 
plishments, and  success  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  program.  Usually  Initial  project 
studies  are  of  an  appraisal  or  reconnaissance 
nature  and  are  Intended  to  reveal  whether 
more  detailed  Investigations  are  warranted 
to  establish  feasibility. 

On  the  basis  of  appraisal  studies  we  may 
recommend  congressional  action,  for  author- 
ity to  proceed  with  feasibUlty  level  Investi- 
gations. Feasibility  investigations  are  not  un- 
dertaken unless  authorized  by  the  Congress. 


Feasibility  studies  are  performed  using  the 
established  principles  and  standards  for 
planning  water  and  related  land  resources. 
Contingent  upon  the  findings  of  the  feasi- 
bility study,  a  proposal  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion of  construction.  Legislation  to  author- 
ize a  project  Is  handled  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  Congress, 
while  requests  for  appropriation  go  through 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operates  and 
maintains,  on  a  permanent  basis,  only  power 
projects  and  reserved  water  works  on  multi- 
purpose projects.  These  facilities  must  be 
operated  and  maintained  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  investment  and  assure  that 
they  continue  to  serve  their  Intended  pur- 
poses safely  and  efficiently.  When  possible, 
completed  water  service  facilities  are  turned 
over  to  water  users  organizations  as  rapidly 
is  practical.  During  the  construction  period 
>r  until  operating  agreements  are  executed, 
ill  systems  are  operated  by  the  Bureau  with 
appropriated  or  user  advanced  funds. 
planning 

The  primary  objective  of  planning  is  to 
formulate  plans  which  will  be  responsive  to 
national  needs  and  goals,  environmental 
quality  and  which  will  maximize  regional 
economic  goals  and  social  well-being  relative 
to  development  of  the  resources.  Plans  of 
development  provide  for  the  allocation  of 
water  developed  to  achieve  a  wholesome  and 
balanced  growth  in  the  areas  infiuenced. 

Rapidly  changing  shifts  in  national  prior- 
ities have  resulted  in  several  unresolved  ques- 
tions: 

1.  To  what  extent  will  there  be  an  increased 
demand  for  natural  fibers  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  availability  of  synthetic  petroleum 
base  fibers? 

2.  Will  there  be  a  growing  International  re- 
quirement for  American  food  products  In  the 
long  range  perspective? 

3.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  Is  not  in  the 
national  Interest  to  utilize  out  renewable 
agricultural  production  potential  as  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  tool? 

4.  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  an  ample 
and  reasonably  priced  food  supply  for  all 
Americans  Is  not  a  worthy  national  goal? 

6.  Can  water  resource  development  through 
public  works  projects  be  responsive  enough 
to  become  an  effective  means  of  achieving 
current  national  goals? 

6.  To  what  extent  will  existing  or  new 
water  supplies  be  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  energy;  for  cooling  in  nuclear  and 
other  power  plants;  and  for  development  of 
the  West's  oil  shale  and  coal  for  gasification 
and  liquefaction? 

These  and  other  related  questions  require 
prompt  attention.  We  in  the  Bureau  are 
making  adjustments  in  our  planning  pro- 
gram, where  possible  to  refiect  the  latest  pri- 
orities for  development.  Our  programs  wUl 
give  special  attention  to  Improving  existing 
water  resource  management. 

RESEARCH 

Reclamation's  research  program  is  mission 
oriented  and  is  directed  to  solving  immedi- 
ate problems  and  developing  new  technol- 
ogies associated  with  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  West.  Research  is  a 
valuable  tool  which  provides  the  technology 
for  achieving  greater  conservation  of  water, 
more  efficient  distribution  and  use  of  avail- 
able supplies,  and  greater  economy  in  plan- 
ning, designing,  constructing,  and  operating 
water  resource  projects. 

Laboratory  and  field  research  efforts  are 
focused  on  improved  irrigation  efficiency, 
water  conservation,  and  water  quality  Im- 
provement. Emphasis  also  is  given  to  im- 
proved power  generation-transmission  effi- 
ciency and  reliability. 
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A  major  research  thrust  in  atmospheric 
water  resovrces  management  hr.s  yielded 
promising  information  which  could  be  used 
to  overcome  the  relative  ineffioiency  of  na- 
ture in  producing  preclpitailon  at  the  times 
and  pla-.es  where  it  can  be  better  utilized 
for  mans  benefit.  The  ecological  Impacts  of 
water  developmeat  are  being  analyzed  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  water  projects  and 
water  management  operations  en  local  areas 
a.id  ri%cr  basins,  and  to  develop  improved 
te:!~.niques  for  environmental  enhancement. 
One  of  Reclamation's  newest  research  efforts 
in'olves  the  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  including  geothermal  and 
pv.mped-stora?e  research.  This  program  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  national  effort  to  achieve 
a  capability  for  energy  self-sufficiency. 

CONSTRUCTIOK 

Since  its  establishment  In  1902,  over  160 
water  resource  development  projects  or  units 
of  projects  have  been  constructed  by  Recla- 
mation for  a  national  investment  of  about 
$6  billion.  Our  fiscal  year  1975  construition 
program  gives  high  priority  to  projects  with 
eariy  completion  dates  whose  major  purposes 
are  power,  municipal  and  industrial  water, 
drainage  works,  and  system  protection. 

During  fiscal  year  1975,  construction  ac- 
tivities continues  on  75  projects  or  major 
units  of  projects  located  throughout  the  17 
Western  States.  About  70  percent  of  the 
totul  Reclamation  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1975  wac  for  construction. 

Projects  with  major  construction  programs 
underway  Include  the  Columbia  Basin  Proj- 
ect, Washington;  Central  Valley  Project,  Cali- 
fornia; Central  Arizona  Project,  Arizona-New 
Mexico;  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Con- 
trol Project.  Arizona-California;  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  Project,  Colorado;  Teton  Basin 
Project,  Idaho;  and  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program, 
North  Dakota. 

In  this  time  of  concern  about  our  Nation's 
energy,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  con- 
struction is  proceeding  well  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  Third  Powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  first  of  six 
units  of  unprecedented  size  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  generating  power  in  August  1975.  The 
Third  Powerplant  Is  an  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting facilities,  and  wUl  add  3.9  million  kilo- 
watts to  the  18  units  presently  operating 
which  have  a  capacity  of  2.3  million  kilo- 
watts. 

In  addition  to  the  power  producing  capa- 
bUltles  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Project,  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  acres  of  land  has  the 
potential  for  irrigation  development.  Over 
one-half  of  these  lands  have  been  developed 
and  are  producing  needed  food  for  the  Na- 
tion and  the  World. 

Expansion  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  In 
California,  Is  continuing.  The  project  consists 
of  an  integrated  system  for  water  storage, 
regulation,  conveyance,  and  distribution.  The 
project  win  provide  full  Irrigation  to  258.000 
acres,  supplemental  water  to  2,289,000  acres, 
deliver  nearly  354  billion  gallons  annually  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  use,  and  generate 
about  1.6  billion  kilowatts  of  hydroelectric 
power.  Flood  control,  recreation,  navigation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  protection  are  also  Im- 
portant functions  of  the  project.  More  than 
200  different  commerrial  crops  are  grown  on 
the  project.  Including  cereal,  field,  forage, 
nursery,  seed  and  triick  crops,  nuts,  vines, 
and  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits. 

Construction  continues  on  major  ele- 
ments of  the  Central  Valley  Project,  Includ- 
ing the  Westlands  Irrigation  Distribution 
System,  the  Tehama-Colusa  Canal,  the  Pleas- 
ant Oaks  Distribution  System,  and  the  Au- 
burn Dam.  The  excavation  and  foundation 
treatment  Is  underway  for  the  Auburn  Dam, 
a  major  structure  located  on  the  American 
River  In  the  east-central  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  Valley.  Also  construc- 


tion will  be  started  on  the  San  Felipe  Divi- 
sion during  fiscal  year  1975, 

The  Columbia  Basin  and  Central  Valley 
Projects  are  out  two  of  the  larger  on-going 
projects  In  our  construction  program.  The 
remaining  73  are  of  varying  size  and  scat- 
tered throughout  the  17  Western  States. 

Reclamation  construction  activity  provides 
for  increased  utilization  of  manpower  from 
minority  groups  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram. Fifteen  members  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
are  employed  by  Reclamation  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  and  from  20  to  50 
Navajo  are  employed  by  contractors,  depend- 
ing on  the  volume  of  construction  activity 
underway  at  any  given  time. 

FOREIGN     ACTIVrriES 

The  international  reputation  of  Reclama- 
tion In  the  field  of  water  resotxrce  develop- 
ment has  resulted  in  numerous  requests  for 
technical  assistance  to  other  nations  both 
directly  and  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
Department  of  State.  World  Bank,  and  the 
United  Nations.  Assistance  includes  sending 
Individuals  or  taams  abroad  on  various  engi- 
neering or  resource  advisory  assignments,  or 
training  foreign  visitors  in  pertinent  water 
resources  development  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures. Financing  is  provided  by  the  re- 
questing organization  or  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     ENHANCEMENT 

Water  resource  development  projects  have 
many  positive  environmental  effects.  When 
water  management  practices  regulate  and 
augment  low  flows  of  rivers  and  streams,  de- 
crease erosion,  prevent  flood,  eliminate  waste 
of  water,  and  in  many  Instances  change 
deserts  Into  gardens  where  man  can  comfort- 
ably live  and  prosper,  the  result  is  better- 
ment of  environmental  conditions. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Reclamation 
program  are  many  and  varied,  reflecting  the 
diversified  nature  of  Reclamation  projects. 
Our  accomplishments  stress  a  primary  goal 
of  balancing  water  supply  with  water  re- 
quirements to  provide  for  the  needs  of  people. 

The  United  States  continues  to  serve  as 
the  "breadbasket  of  the  world"  feeding  not 
only  Its  own  people  In  a  manner  unprece- 
dented In  human  history  but  helping  to 
satisfy  the  food  needs  of  much  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  well.  The  crop  production  oc- 
casioned by  national  Investment  In  the  Rec- 
lamation program  would  satisfy  the  annual 
needs  of  over  32  million  p»eople.  The  wide 
variety  of  high-quality,  high  value  crops  pro- 
duced on  Reclamation  served  lands  provides 
many  of  the  specialty  crops  that  character- 
ize a  well-balanced  diet. 

These  crops  were  produced  on  9.2  million 
acres  of  irrigated  land.  The  gross  crop  value, 
in  1973,  was  $3.9  billion.  The  cumulative 
gross  value  of  all  crops  produced  on  Recla- 
mation projects  over  67  crop  reporting  years 
totals  about  $40.9  billion.  This  cumulative 
value  is  over  seven  times  the  total  plant-In 
service  Investment  of  $5.8  billion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1973  mar- 
keted nearly  50  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  energy  from  Its  hydroelectric  plants 
which  neither  consume  nor  pollute  the  water 
pa.sslng  through  the  ttirblnes. 

The  electric  energy  produced  at  Reclama- 
tion operated  hydroelectric  plants  only.  Is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  about  5  mil- 
lion residential  customers.  Assuming  three 
people  per  residential  family,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  residential  reauirements  of 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Dallas, 
Washington,  DC,  and  New  York. 

Production  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
energy  from  alternative  fossil  fuels  resources 
would  have  required  some  66  million  bar- 
rels of  oil,  17  million  tons  of  coal,  or  400 
billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 


Supplying  water  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial use  continued  to  be  an  Important 
function  of  the  Reclamation  program  as 
population,  business,  and  Industry  con- 
tinues to  expand  In  the  West.  In  1973,  Rec- 
lamation project  facilities  delivered  over 
600  billion  gallons  of  water  for  municipali- 
ties and  industries,  providing  most  of  the 
water  needs  of  a  population  of  about  15  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  water  conveyed  for  other 
non-agricultural  uses  totaled  over  100  bil- 
lion gallons. 

Recreational  use  at  our  recreation  areas 
totaled  over  56  million  visitor  days,  with  251 
reservoirs  or  recreation  areas  being  provided 
for  this  use.  People  are  enchanted  by  view- 
ing the  breath-taking  scenery  of  beautiful 
lakes:  participating  in  such  sports  as  fishing, 
sailing,  powerboating,  and  water  skiing; 
watching  wildlife  In  Its  native  habitat;  or 
seeing  the  sun  set  serenely  behind  the  tree- 
lined  horizon  of  a  placid  lake.  The  desire 
for  tranquility  and  a  change  of  pace  has 
resulted  In  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  at 
reservoirs,  lakes,  and  canals  created  by  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  facilities. 

Probably  the  least-heralded  feature  of 
many  mtiltipurpose  dams  and  reservoirs  on 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  is  their  abil- 
ity to  control  flood  waters.  Virtually  all 
regulating  facilities  on  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  provide  some  flood  protection 
even  though  they  may  not  have  been  ini- 
tially authorized  nor  designed  for  flood  con- 
trol. Significant,  fiood  control  benefits  con- 
tinue to  be  realized  from  our  operations  in 
the  17  Western  'States,  totaling  almost  $176 
mUlion  in  1974. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  the  Reclamation  program  Is  Involved 
with  all  sources  of  water  (surface,  ground, 
atmospheric,  and  sea  water)  and  to  em- 
phasize that  through  appropriate  develop- 
ment and  management  of  water  for  all  func- 
tions throughout  the  17  contiguous  Western 
States,  the  Reclamation  program  is  bolster- 
ing, stabilizing,  and  expanding  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  economies;  Is  enhancing 
and  protecting  the  environment;  Is  Improv- 
ing social  and  cultural  benefits;  and  In  total 
Is  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  mankind. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


OF  PHYSICIANS,  PATIENTS,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITy:  A 
LEGISLATOR  LOOKS  AT  THE 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  CON- 
TROVERSY 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
speech  by  Henry  A.  Waxman.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league on  the  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee  of  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Mr.  Waxman  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  previously  chairman  of  the 
California  Assembly  Select  Committee  on 
Medical  Malpractice.  He  has  recently  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  present  crisis 
in  medical  malpractice  insurance,  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  and 
share  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Recent  months  have  been  marked  by  a 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  present 
crisis  in  health  care  resulting  from  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  med- 
ical malpractice  claims  and  in  the  cost 
of  malpractice  insurance,  as  well  as  the 
unavailability  of  insurance  coverage  in 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
effectively  assess  the  problem  and  to  ad- 
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dress  ourselves  to  legislative  solutions 
that  will  serve  the  interests  of  health 
providers,  consumers,  and  the  general 
public. 

It  is  my  honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  Mr.  Waxbian's 
recent  remarks  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Society  of  Oral  Sur- 
geons in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Of  Physicians,  Patients,  and  Profes- 
sional Liabilitt:  a  Legislator  Looks 
AT  THE  Medical  Malpractice  Controversy 

(By  Henry  A.  Waxman') 
I.  introduction:  the  current  crisis  in 

MEDICAL    MALPRACTICE 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  January  7,  1975, 
carried  a  front  page  article  bearing  the  cap- 
tion "Medical  Crisis:  Doctors  Finding  Insur- 
ance Scarce."  Readers  of  this  article  learned 
that  about  2.000  Los  Angeles  physicians  be- 
gan the  New  Year  by  scurrying  for  new  mal- 
practice insurance  coverage  because  two  In- 
surers— Pacific  Indenmity  and  Star  Insur- 
ance Company — unexpectedly  announced 
they  were  pulling  out  of  the  medical  mal- 
practice field.  This  presently  leaves  only 
three  Insurance  carriers  in  California  who 
extend  coverage  for  professional  liability  to 
physicians;  and  one  of  these.  Argonaut, 
which  insures  doctors  In  Northern  Califor- 
nia, has  Informed  some  that  as  of  May  1,  it 
will  either  raise  malpractice  Insurance  pre- 
mium rates  by  as  much  as  200%  or  quit  the 
field. 

These  events  were  not  wholly  unantici- 
pated by  those  knowledgable  about  develop- 
ments in  professional  liability  for  physicians. 
In  November,  1974,  for  instance,  I  chaired  a 
hearing  of  the  Assembly  Select  Committee 
on  Medical  Malpractice.  Expert  witnesses  at 
this  hearing  testified  that  the  entire  casualty 
insurance  field  was  faced  with  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties  due  to  Inflation,  the  loss  of 
reserves  In  the  stock  market  decline  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  and  the  frequency  of 
claim  losses.  It  was  emphasized  that  these 
financial  difficulties  are  exacerbated  when 
the  casualty  coverage  Is  not  particularly 
profitable,  the  market  Involved  Is  small,  and 
claims  are  an  administrative  nuisance  to 
handle — all  features  that  Insurers  and  brok- 
ers swear  apply  to  medical  malpractice 
Insurance. 

Assuming  the  veracity  of  this  diagnosis  of 
the  casualty  Insurance  field,  particularly 
medical  malpractice,  we  can  infer  that  to 
avert  the  impending  crisis  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  the  general  state  of  the  economy, 
the  stock  market,  and  medical  malpractice 
claim  losses.  Moreover,  elected  officials  are 
expected  to  tackle  this  problem,  "in  the  pub- 
lic interest."  This  means,  according  to  Wal- 
ter Lippmann,  that  we  must  do  "what  men 
would  choose  If  they  saw  clearly,  thought 
rationally,  acted  disinterestedly  and  benevo- 
lently."  (Lippmann,  "The  Public  Interest," 
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Faced  with  this  challenge,  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  appreciate  my  confession  that 
I  address  you  on  this  topic  with  some  trepi- 
dation. Nonetheless,  I  accept  the  challenge, 
or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the  general 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
stock  market  for  another  time  when,  hope- 
fully, I  win  have  something  to  contribute 
besides  the  confusion  that  already  surrounds 
these  topics. 

II.    THE    RISE    IN    MALPRACTICE   CLAIMS 

That  malpractice  claims  have  increased  in 
recent  years  cannot  be  denied.  The  Prelimi- 
nary Report  of  the  Assembly  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Malpractice  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that: 

The  number  of  malpractice  claims  filed  in 
California  has  increased  from  13.5  per  100 
physicians  in  1965  to  more  than  18  per  100 
physicians  today — an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 407c. 

This  particular  finding  was  made  In  June 
of  1974.  By  November  of  the  same  year,  we 
learned  that  actuaries  had  projected  that 
by  the  end  of  1974,  35  out  of  every  100  doctors 
in  Los  Angeles  County  would  be  named  as 
defendants  in  malpractice  claims. 

Not  only  have  the  claims  increased,  but 
the  dollar  size  of  awards  ( verdicts  and  settle- 
ments) has  gone  beyond  actuarial  predic- 
tions. Tliose  awards  considered  extremely 
large — $300,000  and  over — have  risen  at  an 
almost  geometric  progression: 

In  1969  there  were  three,  in  1971,  nine. 
In  1972,  thirteen,  and  In  1973,  twenty-fovu-. 
It  is  easy  to  visualize  these  figures  on  a  graph, 
and  the  slope  of  the  curve  Is  extraordinary. 
Professional  Liability  Newsletter.  Vol.  6,  No.  1, 
March,  1974,  p.  4  (Quoted  In  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Assembly  Selected  Committee 
on  Medical  Malpractice  at  p.  15  (June,  1974) ) . 

It  is  not  surprising  that  malpractice  in- 
surance premiums  for  doctors  and  hospitals 
have  followed  a  similar  "extraordinary" 
curve.  In  1969,  the  average  closing  cost  of  a 
professional  medical  llabUity  claim  was  $4,500 
In  Northern  California,  and  $5,800  in 
Southern  California.  Today,  it  is  estimated 
that  average  closing  costs  for  both  areas  are 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000.  And.  according 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "it  is  not  un- 
common for  doctors  who  have  had  recent 
claims  against  them  to  pay  $12,000  to  $20,000 
a  year  In  premiums."  (January  7.  1975.  p.  13. 
Col.  3). 

These  spiraling  costs  make  the  provision 
of  health  care  one  of  the  most  expensively 
spiraling  services  in  our  already  infiationary 
economy.  It  Is.  of  course,  no  answer  to  say 
that  these  costs  are  absorbed  by  passage  onto 
health  care  consumers,  for  that  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  those  who  become 
111,  and  who  are  generally  the  least  able  to 
bear  economic  hardship,  must  bear  the 
heaviest  cost  burden.  Moreover,  a  significant 
segment  of  the  patients  who  must  assume 
these  additional  costs  are  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  (Medi-Cal)  beneficiaries;  so  It  Is 
ultimately  the  already  overstrapped  taxpayer 
who  must  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  runaway 
system  of  professional  liability  compensation. 
Yet  both  the  federal  Administration  and  the 
new  state  administration  have  made  it  clear 
that  government  spending  Is  to  be  limited 
and,  on  the  federal  level,  future  price  con- 
trols may  even  be  implemented.  So  we  can- 
not be  too  sanguine  in  an  Inflationary 
economy  about  the  government  paying  for 
additional  health  care  costs  caused  by  more 
and  larger  medical  malpractice  awards. 

What,  then,  do  we  do?  To  do  nothing  is 
to  invite  disaster.  If  the  present  develop- 
ments continue  unabated,  either  doctors 
will  be  forced  out  of  practice  due  to  the 
Inability  to  obtain  coverage  or  patients  will 
be  priced  out  of  the  health  care  market. 

The  only  acceptable  alternative  Is  that  we 


act  responsibly  to  harness  the  learned  be- 
havior of  a  professional  liability  compen- 
sation system  that  has,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  outlived  Its  usefulness. 

m.     WHY     HAVE    medical     MALPRACTICE     CLAIMS 
INCREASED? 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
the  "malpractice  crisis"  unless  we  know  Its 
causes.  Even  then,  we  must  recognize  that 
understanding  the  reasons  for  this  current 
crisis,  while  necessary  for  any  solution,  is 
not  sufficient  In  Itself  to  guarantee  a  solu- 
tion. Fortunately,  as  the  Assembly  Select 
Committee  on  Medical  Malpractice  found, 
there  is  at  least  general  agreement  as  to  the 
principal  causes  for  the  present  malpractice 
crisis. 

Few  contend,  for  example,  that  the  general 
quality  of  health  care  we  receive  has  de- 
clined In  the  past  few  years.  Hence  the  para- 
doxical question :  Why  have  more  malpractice 
claims  been  filed  when  the  quality  of  health 
care  is  better  now  than  ever  before?  We  know 
of  several  reasons  explaining  this  phenom- 
enon, though  the  relative  weight  or  impor- 
tance to  be  afforded  each  of  these  Is  unclear. 

The  changing  doctor-patient  relationship 

There  Is  a  myth  about  the  doctor-patient 
relationship  which  Is  nurtured  In  our  folk- 
lore and  popularized  by  the  electronic  media. 
Those  who  have  watched  "Marcus  Welby"  or 
"Medical  Center"  on  television  can  perhaps 
appreciate  this  popular  mythology.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  patients  who  have  been  fed  a 
steady  diet  of  these  programs  over  the  years 
should  be  disappointed  when  their  physician 
does  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  with  them 
their  intimate  family  and  personal  problems, 
does  not  greet  them  on  a  flrst-name  basis 
and  socialize  with  them  as  an  equal?  Yet 
specialization,  urbanization,  the  shortage  of 
physicians,  and  an  increased  consumer  de- 
mand have  all  made  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, like  most  other  relationships  be- 
tween professionals  and  those  they  serve, 
highly  technical  and  depersonalized.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  medical  results  are  not  what 
a  patient  anticipates,  or  even  hopes  for.  the 
doctor  Is  more  easily  blamed  by  that  patient 
and  a  malpractice  claim  more  likely  to  be 
filed  than  If  the  patient  and  the  doctor  re- 
lated to  each  other  the  way  Marcus  Welby 
and  his  patients  do. 

Impact  of  the  media 
The  media  does  more  than  to  promote  false 
expectations  in  patients  about  the  relation- 
ships they  have  with  their  doctors.  It  also 
reports,  often  In  fairly  dramatic  terms,  dls- 
coverle-i  in  medical  technology.  Conse- 
quently, health  care  consumers  have  high 
expectations  concerning  the  near-miraculous 
powers  of  modern  medicine.  They  are  also 
made  aware  of  malpractice  litigation,  espe- 
cially of  the  huge  sums  claimed,  and  on  occa- 
sions, awarded  to  litigant.  Thus,  when  a 
patients  expectations  are  not  fulfilled,  re- 
gardless of  the  real  reason,  it  Is  understand- 
able that  filing  a  malpractice  claim  against 
the  doctor  or  health  care  provider  would 
cross  the  patient's  mind. 

The  legal  rights  explosion 

Ours  has  become  an  increasingly  litigious 
society. 

Legal  commentators  have  noted  what  Is 
aptly  termed  the  "legal  rights  explosion," 
a  phenomenon  due  to  a  growing  feeling 
among  the  citizenry  that  they  not  only  have 
newly  perceived  rights,  but  that  these  rights 
can  and  should  be  enforced  by  litigation  if 
necessary.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  surprising 
statistic  that  the  rise  In  civil  actions  in  gen- 
eral in  California  courts  has  quite  surpris- 
ingly exceeded  the  rise  In  malpractice  claims 
filed  for  the  same  period.  This  willingness  of 
the  citizens  to  go  to  court  to  obtain  redress 
Is  also  obviously  related  to  the  frequently 
noted  feeling  of  alienation  and  powerless- 
ness  amongst  people,   a  feeling  that  there 
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Is  no  likely  redress  unless  one  gets  his  own 
"hired  gun"  In  the  form  of  a  lawyer  and 
challenges  the  offending  party  to  a  duel  In 
court. 

Sophistication  of  trial  lawyers 

A  larger  number  of  trial  lawyers  are  be- 
coming more  proficient  In  recognizing  and 
litigating  malpractice  claims.  The  prospect 
of  sizeable  contingency  fees — generally  be- 
tween 25  ^7  to  40'';  of  the  award  or  settle- 
ment— has  probably  enhanced  this  interest 
and  expertise.  So,  perhaps  has  the  push  for 
no-fault  auto  insurance  and  the  general 
glut  of  Jobless  attorneys  in  the  marketplace. 
Lawyers  are  well  aware  that  the  once-exlst- 
Ing  "conspiracy  of  silence"  has  now  been 
unzipped:  and  that  with  sufficient  capital 
and  expertise  all  one  has  to  do  is  establish 
a  reputation  to  attract  injured  patients  and 
make  a  modest  fortune. 

Changing   legal   doctrines 

Conceptual  expansion,  primarily  by  the 
Judiciary,  of  certain  legal  doctrines  has 
widened  the  scope  of  malpractice  liability. 
Indeed,  In  some  ways  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine almost  approaches  the  strict  liability 
standards  imposed  on  other  activities  by  the 
law.  Medical  malpractice,  however,  still  pays 
llpservlce  to  the  negligence  standard,  per- 
haps because  an  unabashed  embrace  of  a  no- 
fault  strict  liability  compensation  scheme, 
while  it  would  conform  to  our  evolving  no- 
tions of  decency  that  injured  people  should 
be  compensated  and  cared  for,  would  also 
pick  our  already  thin  p>ockets  clean.  To  illus- 
trate this  contradiction  between  a  purported 
negligence  standard  and  an  often-sought 
strict  liability  result,  one  only  has  to  cite  the 
changes  In  the  evolution  of  the  locality  rules, 
the  doctrine  of  res  ipso  loqultor,  informed 
consent,  and  the  collateral  source  rule. 

IV.  WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FBOM   HERE? 

These,  then  are  the  major  reasons  for  the 
rise  in  malpractice  claims.  Any  proposals  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  claims  must.  If  they 
are  to  be  effective,  take  these  reasons  into 
account.  Legislation  is,  of  course,  one  means 
perhaps  the  most  effective,  to  deal  with  the 
malpractice  problem;  but,  though  I  intend 
to  disciiss  legislative  proposals  with  you,  it 
Is  Important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  volun- 
tary actions  that  could  help  achieve  the 
same  goal. 

A.  Voluntary  reform 

An  obvious  voluntary  reform  that  would, 
for  Instance,  have  far-reaching  impact  on  the 
volume  of  malpractice  litigation  to  be  filed 
would  be  for  physicians  to  get  to  know  their 
patients  better  as  people  Instead  of  simply 
patients.  This  Is  not  a  criticism  directed  only 
at  doctors;  it  applies  equally  to  lawyers,  so- 
cial workers,  health  care  professionals  and 
even  legislators.  Nor  is  It  a  suggestion  easily 
followed,  or  even  morally  right  were  it  to  be 
followed.  Is  it  better  for  a  doctor  to  spend 
more  time  with  fewer  patients  than  to  com- 
petently attend  to  a  larger  number  of 
patients  desiring  and  in  need  of  medical 
care?  The  only  sure  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  it  is  probably  better  for  a  doctor  to 
spend  more  time  with  fewer  patients  If  he 
wants  to  minimize  or  prevent  malpractice 
claims  being  filed  against  him. 

Physicians  should,  of  course,  continue  and 
strengthen  their  excellent  efforts  at  peer  re- 
view and  continuing  education.  We  know 
from  scores  of  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  Select  Committee  that  the  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  simply  cannot  police  those 
few  doctors  who  may  fall  behind  in  current 
medical  knowledge  and  techniques.  In  fact, 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  as  it  pres- 
ently operates,  has  practically  defaulted  to 
the  profession  when  it  comes  to  detecting 
and  correcting  doctors  whose  professional 
standards  of  practice  are  no  longer  what  they 
should  be.  , 

Another    voluntary    action    that    reduces 


malpractice  liability  Is  for  physicians  to  gen- 
erously avail  themselves  of  professional  con- 
sultants. The  desire  to  "go  it  alone"  is  not, 
of  course,  peculiar  to  doctors.  Yet  the  con- 
sequences of  making  a  mistake  while  "going 
it  alone"  are  qualitatively  different  for  doc- 
tors than  for  most  other  professionals. 

The  HEW  Commission  Report  on  Medical 
Malpractice  made  a  recommendation  that 
would  significantly  contribute  to  the  reduc- 
tion or  arrest  of  malpractice  claims:  that 
Insurance  carriers '  cooperate  With  medical 
societies  in  presenting  programs  for  injury 
prevention.  Insurance  companies  have  the 
claims  profiles;  they  know  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  are  most  common  and,  when  this 
information  Is  shared  with  physicians,  semi- 
nars can  be  arranged  to  educate  medical 
practitioners  and  prevent  recurring  mis- 
takes. 

B.  Legislative  reform 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Commerce  and 
Health  Committee  I,  will,  of  course,  work 
actively  to  obviate  the  malpractice  crisis.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  problems  with  which 
you  are  so  familiar,  and  which  I  have  out- 
lined, do  not  confine  themselves  to  Califor- 
nia; Congressional  action  is  needed.  Nonethe- 
less, for  the  immediate  short  run,  we  will 
have  to  look  to  state  legislators  for  relief; 
so  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  what  has 
happened,  and  what  may  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen, in  the  California  Legislature  with  re- 
spect to  medical  malpractice. 
1.  The  1973-74  California  Legislative  Session 

This  past  year  I  authored  a  number  of 
bills  Intended  to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  mal- 
practice claims.  Several  of  these  are  now 
law. 

AB  4467,  for  example,  requires  that  when  a 
medical  malpractice  lawsuit  is  filed,  no  stated 
amount  of  damages  is  to  be  Included  in  the 
prayer  for  relief.  (Cal.  C.CJP.  §  425.10)  This 
will  hopefully  minimize  the  sensational 
headlines  that  appear  when  a  lawsuit  for 
malpractice  is  filed  claiming  damages  in 
astronomical  sums.  The  Assembly  Select 
Conunlttee  found  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  these  cases,  the  doctor  was  found  innocent 
of  negligence  or  the  damages  eventually 
awarded  the  Injured  patient  were  much 
smaller  than  claimed.  But  the  media  rarely 
gives  equal  attention  to  such  anti-climactic 
end  results,  and  the  sued  doctor's  patients 
and  colleagues  stUl  remember  him  for  the 
Initial  bad  publicity. 

AB  4469  gives  clearer  authority  to  the 
Board  of  Medical  examiners  to  discipline 
physicians  of  proven  "Incompetence."  The 
earlier  law  restricted  the  Board  to  disciplin- 
ing doctors  for  "gross  Incompetence,"  which 
in  practice  meant  that  the  Board  was  quite 
Impotent  and  consumer  complaints  that 
might  have  been  handled  on  the  adminis- 
trative level  instead  ended  in  litigation. 

Finally,  AB  4474  eliminates  the  ridiculous, 
at  least  as  It  wais  Interpreted  by  some,  re- 
quirement that  an  attorney  must  state  his 
intention  to  file  an  action  against  a  doctor 
before  the  doctor  turns  over  to  him  medical 
records  concerning  the  patlent-cUent. 

Other  bills  I  Introduced  last  year,  which 
may  be  reintroduced  this  Session  by  other 
members  of  the  Select  Conmilttee  on  Medi- 
cal Malpractice,  would  provide  for  a  con- 
sumer complaint  center  in  hospitals,  an  arbi- 
tration mechanism  for  malpractice  claims 
under  $10,000  (one  friend  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession half-Jokingly  suggested  that  If  this 
one  becomes  law.  we  Eidd  a  technical  amend- 
ment the  following  year — a  zero  to  the  dol- 
lar figure),  and  the  restructuring  of  the 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  so  that  licensing 
and  disciplinary  functions  are  split  between 
two  Independent  boards,  both  with  full-time 
paid  members. 

2.  The  1975  California  Legislative  Session 
What  the  Legislature  did  last  year  to  alle- 
viate the  problems  associated  with  medical 


malpractice,  while  helpful,  was  too  little,  too 
late.  I  can  say  that  clearly  now  because  of 
the  present  crisis  and  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight; It  was  not  that  clear  to  any  of  us  last 
year.  Now  we  must  forge  a  legislative  pro- 
gram that  will  avert  the  catastrophe  that 
is  looming  and  further  the  public  interest. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  blueprint  for  that  leg- 
islative program,  but  I  can  share  with  you 
the  proposals  that  are  now  under  Intense 
discussion. 

a.    Establishment   of    a   statutory   screening 
mechanism  for  malpractice  cases 

At  the  November  8,  1974,  hearing  of  the 
Assembly  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Mal- 
practice we  were  urged  by  the  California  At- 
torney General  to  establish  a  screening  panel 
for  medical  malpractice  claims.  The  panel  is 
to  be  comprised  of  a  Judge,  a  doctor  and 
a  lawyer.  All  malpractice  suits  filed  in  Su- 
perior Court  would  first  go  to  the  panel 
where  an  informal  hearing,  without  a  record 
is  held. 

No  statement  or  expression  of  opinion 
made  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  is  to  be 
admitted  as  evidence  in  any  trial  of  the 
action,  either  as  an  admission  or  otherwise. 
If  a  disposition  is  agreed  upon  following 
presentation  and  discussion  between  the 
panel  and  counsel,  an  appropriate  order  may 
be  entered  by  the  Judge  on  the  panel.  A  1971 
pilot  study  In  Manhattan  of  Just  such  a  pro- 
gram resulted  in  successful  disposition  of 
some  30%  of  all  cases  brought  before  it.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Medical  Malpractice,  is 
now  carefully  considering  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  that  would  Incorporate  these  same 
features. 

b.  Arbitration 

So  long  as  medical  services,  current  or 
future,  are  secured  by  private  contract,  the 
bargain  may  of  course  include  a  clause  which 
calls  for  arbitration  of  controversies  arising 
from  the  relationship.  California  has  an 
arbitration  statute  and  the  Ross-Loos  Medi- 
cal Group  of  Los  Angeles,  several  hospitals  in 
the  California  Hospital  Association,  and  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  all  Include 
binding  arbitration  clauses  in  their  contracts 
to  render  medical  and  hospital  services  to 
patients.  I  understand  that  these  plans  have 
worked  quite  well,  but  am  surprised  that  the 
medical  profession  has  not  given  more  en- 
couragement to  its  members  to  enter  Into 
binding  arbitration  agreements  with  their 
patients.  The  procedure  is  informal,  com- 
paratively private,  and  economical  In  terms  of 
time  and  money.  The  scope  of  appeal  Is 
sharply  limited.  Textbook  evidence  is  per- 
mitted. All  of  these  features  would  seem  to 
commend  arbitration  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  patients,  and  suggest  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  seriously  consider  requiring 
all  medical  malpractice  claims  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  Thus,  public  policy 
would  imply  an  obligatory  arbitration  clause 
in  every  contract  of  admission  to  a  hospital 
and  every  contract  between  a  doctor  and 
patient  for  the  rendition  of  medical  services. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  concerns  about  the  wis- 
dom and  viability  of  arbitration;  many  of 
these  were  raised  by  the  concurring  views  of 
Assemblyman  Howard  L.  Berman  in  The 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Assembly  Select 
Committee  on  Medical  Malpractice.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  the  advantages  of  arbitration, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  present  cir- 
cumstances, appear  to  me  to  outweigh  the 
risks. 

3.  No -Fault  Insurance 

The  popularity  of  no-fault  automobile 
accident  Insurance  has  its  correlative  support 
in  professional  liability.  Some  proposed 
schemes  for  no-fault  in  medical  malpractice 
are,  unfortunately,  not  true  no-fault  systems 
at  all,  but  rather  non-compensation  schemes  % 
disguised  by  a  label.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  those  proposals  conditioning  payment  to 
the  injvired  on  proof  of  gross  negligence,  the 
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absence  of  informed  consent  and  medical  In- 
tervention not  within  the  accepted  risk  of 
procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  HEW  Commission 
Report  on  Medical  Malpractice  concluded 
that  the  feasibility  of  a  true  no-fault  system 
be  studied  further  by  both  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  as  there  appear  to 
be  two  significant  problems  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  a  system. 

First,  it  is  difficiUt  to  determine  what 
would  constitute  a  "comp)ensable  event"  un- 
der a  no-fault  system — i.e.,  the  point  at 
which  medical  intervention  causing  the  In- 
Jury  occurs.  To  Illustrate,  assume  a  patient 
has  a  heart  condition  which  is  difficult  to 
diagnose.  Under  a  no-fault  system,  would 
the  patient  be  compensated  if  (a)  he  went 
to  a  hospital,  suffered  a  cardiac  arrest  and 
died  while  being  treated;  or  (by  he  went  to 
a  hospital,  was  given  a  complete  physical, 
and  then  sent  home  where  he  died  the  same 
night;  or  (c)  he  never  went  to  the  hospital 
but  suffered  a  cardiac  arrest  and  died?  If 
the  answer  is  all  of  these,  then  we're  simply 
talking  about  comprehensive  national  or 
state  health  Insurance  for  the  citlzeiu-y. 
Certainly  the  enactment  of  such  legislation, 
along  perhaps  with  abolition  of  the  collateral 
source  rule  of  damages,  would  eliminate  the 
problems  associated  with  our  present  com- 
pensation scheme  for  medical  malpractice. 
Yet  national  health  Insurance  Is  still  opposed 
by  organized  medicine,  would  be  exorbitantly 
costly,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  enacted  in  time 
to  avert  the  present  crisis. 

If  compensation  under  a  proposed  no-fault 
system  is  to  apply  only  where  there  is  med- 
ical intervention  that  causes  the  injury  to 
the  patient,  then  determining  that  point  in- 
volves a  process  not  so  different  from  deter- 
mining if  there  was  negligence.  So  we  are 
thrown  back  to  choosing  the  procedural 
mechanism  to  be  employed  for  showing  the 
point  of  "medical  Irtervention."  See  Rubsa- 
men,  "No-Fault  Liability  for  Adverse  Medical 
Results:  Is  It  a  Reasonable  Alternative  to 
the  Present  Tort  System,"  117  California 
Medicine  78  (July  1972) . 

4.  Enactment  of  a  Professional  Liability 
Compensation  Appeals  Board 

This  approach  Is  modeled  on  the  present 
Workmen's  Compensation  Appeals  Board  ex- 
perience. It  has  already  been  introduced  in 
Indiana,  though  has  not  been  enacted  in  any 
state  to  cover  professional  liability  claims. 
An  administrative  board  is  appointed  to  hear 
claims  of  medical  malpractice  and,  if  negli- 
gence is  proven,  make  awards  based  upon  a 
schedule  of  damages  for  various  injuries. 
Hearings  are  more  informal  than  In  court. 
This  Board  is  theoretically  to  consist  of  ex- 
perts In  medicine  and  law,  not  lay  Juries. 
There  is  a  right  of  appeal  of  court  if  a  party 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Board's  Judgment, 
but  the  "substantial  evidence"  test  applies 
so  that  few  appeals  will  result  in  reversals. 
Attorneys  fees  are  also  governed  by  a  sliding 
schedule — the  greater  the  award  In  damages, 
the  smaller  percentage  of  that  award  con- 
stitutes the  attorney's  fee.  The  California 
medical  profession  is  showing  keen  interest 
In  this  approach,  and  we  can  expect  the 
Legislature  to  seriously  consider  it. 

V.   CONCLUSION 

These  proposals  illustrate,  but  do  not  ex- 
haust, the  many  reforms  no^  being  consid- 
ered by  the  California  Legl^ature,  particu- 
larly the  Assembly  Select  Committee  on  Med- 
ical Malpractice.  Less  sweeping  reforms — such 
as  an  assigned  risk  professional  liability  in- 
surance law,  the  establishment  of  a  sliding 
contingency  fee  schedule  for  attorneys  as 
has  been  adopted  by  New  Jersey,  and  fund- 
ing for  economic  loss  and  damages  as  well 
as  medical  expenses  for  the  injured  patient — 
will  also  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Leg- 
islature. All  proposals  have  potential  and,  of 
necessity,  problems.  Some  are  in  conflict  with 
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others.  None  are  panaceas  and  we  have  no 
guarantees  that  any  will  better  serve  the 
public  Interest  than  the  present  non-system 
which  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. In  short,  we  know  we're  in  trouble, 
and  understand  why,  but  are  not  certain 
how  to  ball  ourselves  out.  Tour  support  and 
understanding  are  crucial  to  whether  we 
succeed,  for  only  with  that  support  will  the 
Legislature  retain  the  flexibility  to  try  dif- 
ferent solutions  and  thereby,  hopefully,  dis- 
cover the  ones  that  work  best. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois) ,  for  Mon- 
day, March  17,  1975,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  (at  his  own  request) ,  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  McKay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Skubitz  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Michel),  from  5  p.m.  today  through 
April  7,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Thompson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Nolan,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)  to  Tevlse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

■Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  CrONZALEz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  on  March  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Wampler,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  during  debate  on  House 
Resolution  304  today. 


Mr.  Skubitz,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  following  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Mink  during  general  debate  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BuRGENER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Ketchum  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiESTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Armstrong  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bauman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Carter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brodhead),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Seiberling  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Rees. 
Mrs.  Keys. 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  331.  An  act  to  redesignate  November 
11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  17,  1975, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

570.  A  letter  from  the  IDeputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing) ;  transmitting  a  report  on  the  de- 
sign and  construction  supervision,  Inspec- 
tion, and  overhead  fees  charged  by  the  con- 
struction agents  for  the  military  construc- 
tion projects  of  the  military  departments  and 
defense  agencies  during  fiscal  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  604  of  Public  Law  93- 
166:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Insttillations  and 
Housing),  transmlttmg  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

572.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing) ;  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmlttmg 
copies  of  two  acts  adopted  by  the  Council, 
No.  1-2,  the  "Zoning  Commission  and  Board 
of  Zoning  Adjustment  Compensation  Act," 
and  No.  1-3.  an  act  "To  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

574.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  Iran,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

575.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  limitation  on  payments 
for  consultant  services  In  the  Community 
Relations  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

576.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
in  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act  [8  USC 
n82(d)(e)];  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RECErvFD   Prom   the   Comptroller    General 

577.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  February 
1975,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  Public  Law 
91-510;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  A 
supplemental  report  on  H.R.  4296.  A  bill  to 
adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  purchase  levels 
on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  milk  at  85  percent  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  94-54) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  national  Insurance  development 
prcgram  by  extending  the  present  termina- 
tion date  of  the  program  to  April  30.  1980, 
and  by  extending  the  present  date  by  which 
a  plan  for  the  liquidation  and  termination 
of  the  reinsurance  and  direct  Insurance  pro- 
grams is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
April  30,  1983;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-60).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Go'ernmeni; 
Operations.  A  report  on  the  oversight  plans 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Rept.  No.  94-61).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  37.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Standard  Ref- 
erences Data  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-62).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-63) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  H.R.  4485.  A  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  homeownership  opportu- 
nities for  middle-Income  families  and  to  en- 
courage more  efficient  use  of  land  and  energy 
resources;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
64) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4035.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  more  effective  congressional  re- 
view of  administrative  actions  which  exempt 
petroleum  products  from  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  or  which  re- 
sult In  a  major  Increase  In  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  provide  for  an  in- 
terim extension  of  certain  expiring  energy 
authorities;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
94-65).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4723.  A  bUl  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1976  (Rept.  No.  94-66) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
In  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-67).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Blanchard.  and  Ms. 

SCHROEDER)  : 

H.R.  4943.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44.  United 


States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  with 
respect  to  records  management  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thoz^e,  Mr.  McCoLLisTER,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  4944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  cor- 
porate surtax  exemption;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   ASPIN    (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuc,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Edgar,    Mr. 
E-'WARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Fascell, 
M  .  Fish,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler, 
of  West  Virginia,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Moohheao  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MOTTL,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York) : 
H.B.  4946.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  certain  activities  regarding  plutonlum  un- 
til expressly  authorized  by  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  plu- 
tonliim  recycling;    to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rosen- 
TH.\L,  Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr  Sarbanes,  Mrs. 
SCHROEUER,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  So- 
LARz,  Mr.   Stark,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Vander  Veen,  and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  4946.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  certain  activities  regarding  plutonlum  un- 
til expressly  authorized  by  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  plu- 
tonlum recycling;    to  the  Joint  Committee 
oil  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  4947.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
grams of  educational,  employment,  and  other 
assistance  to  areas  with  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  foreign-born  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Schroder,  and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 
H.R.  4948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  compila- 
tion of  current  data  on  total  population  be- 
tween censuses  and  to  require  the  use  of 
such  current  data  In  the  administration  of 
Federal  laws  in  which  population  is  a  fac- 
tor; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  4949.  A  bUl  to  provide  Income  tax  in- 
centives for  the  modification  of  certain  fa- 
cilities so   as   to   remove   architectural   and 
transportatlonal  barriers  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney, Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Biester,  and 
Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.R.  4950.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  develop  standards 
relating  to  the  rights  of  patients  in  certain 
medical  facilities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on    Ways    and    Means,    and    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  4951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  provisions 
relating  to  private  carriage  of  letters,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.   4952.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax, 
to  Increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction, 
and  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  valu- 
ing certain  real  property  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.   4954.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  pollutants  Into  ocean  waters; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
TrauspKDrtation. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  4955.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  production 
and  procurement  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  any  delivery  system  designed 
to  diseminate  any  binary-type  chemical  war- 
fare agent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lloyd  of 
California,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 
Diggs)  : 
H.R.  4956.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  fully 
Insured  individual  may  qualify  for  disability 
Insurance  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze 
if  he  has  40  quarters  of  coverage,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned,  even  if 
he  does  not  have  20  quarters  of  coverage  dur- 
ing the  40-quarter  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  disability;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr  Breaux,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  FuqtiA,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford,   Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sisk,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  4957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment   and   Training   Act   of 
1973  to  provide  that  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  having  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  prime  sponsor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  4958.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the 
severance  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  and  to  return 
the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  the  counties  from 
which  such  oil,  gas,  or  coal  was  taken;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  4959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams   (and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4960.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  I,  X,  XIV 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to 
permit  Federal  reimbursement  to  States  for 
two-party  payments  under  the  programs  of 
aid  or  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  disabled  In  the  same  way  as  Is  presently 
permitted  under  the  program  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  4961.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  HIU  Lake,  Kans.,  to  the  Clyde  M.  Reed 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4962.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Elk  City  Lake,  Kans.,  to  the  Meyer-George 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  4963.  A  bill  to  Change  the  name  of  the 
Cheney  Reservoir,  Kans.,  to  the  Shoeppel- 
Rees  Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
DiNGEix,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniels,  Jr.,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  de 
la  Garza,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  RooNEY,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bowem, 
Mr.  EiLBERc,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Zefer- 
etti,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  AuCoin,  and 
Mr.  Forsythe)  : 
HJt.  4964.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  enable  public  ports  to  comply  with 
certain  Federal  standards,  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  undertake   a   com- 
prehensive study  of  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  public  ports  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  4965.  A  bUl  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 
H.R.  4966.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary shall  (if  otherwise  qualified)   be  en- 
titled to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the  month  In 
which  he   (or  the  insured  individual)   dies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R.  4967.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.   D'Amours,  Mr.  Daneelson,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Digos,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Edgar,   Mr.   Evans  of  Indiana,   Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Howard, 
Miss  Jordan,  Mrs.  Keys,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of    California,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
Scheueb,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
'Virth,   Mr.   Wolff,   and   Mr.   Won 
Pat): 
H.R.  4968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial   Increase   in   the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reduc- 
tions in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  in  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  4969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  in  the  de- 
termination of  rates  of  basic  pay  in  conver- 
sions to  the  General  Schedule  of  employees 
and  positions  subject  to  prevailing  rate  pay 
schedules;   to  the  Committee  on  Pest  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  4970.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the 
requirements  for  the  prior  approval  of  the 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New  York ) : 
H.R.  4971.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  granting 
of  construction  licenses  of  nuclear  fission 
powerplants  In  the  United  States  pending 
action  by  the  Congress  following  a  compre- 
hensive 5-year  study  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  with  particular  reference  to  its  safety 
and  environmental  hazards,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  OfDce  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.   HANSEN    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Stmms)  : 
H.R.  4972.  A  bill  to  exempt  range  sheep 
industry  mobile  housing   from  regulations 


affecting  permanent  housing  for  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 

H.R.  4973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the  Chauga 
River  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  4974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  in 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children,  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program,  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  ROONEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  SKUBrrz,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  4975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  4976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  buses,  and  tractors  and  parts  and 
accessories  for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  more  effective  motor  ve- 
hicle emissions  controls  at   high  altitudes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.   4978.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain    circumstances    exclusive    territorial 
arrangements  shall   not  be  deemed   per  se 
unlawful;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEED : 
H.R.  4979.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Chicka- 
saw National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State 
of   Oklahoma,   and   for   other   purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    SYMINGTON     (for    himself, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Dan- 
iels, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,    and    Mr.    Solarz)  : 
H.R.  4980.  A  blU  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  as  a  legal  public  holi- 
day;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 
HJl.  4981.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  employment  positions  for  students 
in    cooperative    education    programs    under 
such  part  in  offices  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT : 
H.R.   4982.    A    blU    for   the   establishment 
of  the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive   Office   of   the   President;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  4983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  broadening  the  purposes  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  to  train  civilian  physicians 
to  serve  In  medically  underserved  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4984.  A  bill  to  direct  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  if  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  respect- 
ing residues  in  meat  and  other  foods  may 
safely   be  revised  because  of  technological 
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advances  in  the  measurement  of  such  resi- 
dues is  meat  or  ottier  food;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  4985.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mile  limit)  beyond  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  cxistoms  and  immigration  inspectors,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4987.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  continue 
the  authority  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 
until  June  30,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4988.  A  bUl  to  revise  retirement  bene- 
fits for  certain  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice not  entitled  to  Indian  preference,  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
employment  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BURKE  of  CalifornU: 
H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Office  of  Construction  to  provide  liaison  and 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  various  .components  of  the 
construction  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  maintenance,  enhancement, 
growth,  and  support  of  an  economically 
viable  U.S.  construction  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  niinois: 
H.R.  4990.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  to  poet  cur- 
rent interest  rates  charged  for  various  cate- 
gories of  loans  to  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

H.R.  4991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  establish  an  emergency  Fed- 
eral economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  communi- 
ties of  the  Nation  which  meet  certain  eco- 
nomic and  employment  criteria  to  be  eco- 
nomic disaster  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  and  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 
ByMr.  ASPIN: 
H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly simplifying  Federal  income  tax 
return  forms;  to  the  Committee  on  RxUes 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Ireland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H  J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
National   Pet  Memorial   Day;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.   Res.  312.  Resolution  creating   a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  fate  of  the  missing  in  action 
and  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  means  to  obtain  an  honorable  reso- 
lution as  soon  as  possible  of  the  missing-in- 
action and  prisoners-of-war  problem;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr,    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 


Batjcus,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Btjrgener,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.   ECKHARDT,  Mr.   Eshleman,   Mr. 
GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Hannai-ord,  Mr.  HlN- 
SHAW,   Mr.   MiNETA,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr, 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  directing  the  Pres- 
ident to  provide  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives information  which  the  executive  branch 
possesses  with  respect  to  the  experiences  of 
certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica while  In  the  United  States  of  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
HJl.  4992.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bogdan 
Bereznickl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee:     " 
HJt.  4993.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
L.  Wells;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  4994.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry   of   a   pipe   organ    for    the   Lutheran 
Chiu-ch,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  4995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byong 
Hi  Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTTT,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

HJi.  25 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

(Section  508(&)). 

Page  232,  line  22,  a  new  paragraph  "(5) "  as 
follows  and  renumber  all  subsequent  para- 
graphs : 

"(5)  a  detailed  description  of  the  proposed 
revegetatlon  plan.  Including  the  identifica- 
tion of  plant  species  and  appropriate  assur- 
ances that  viable  seeds  will  be  available  In 
sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
posed revegetation  plan  will  be  achieved  in 
compliance  with  the  proposed  timetable  for 
reclamation;" 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

Beginning  on  page  238,  strike  out  line  25 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  6  on 
page  239  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(A)  not  adversely  affect,  or  be  located 
within.  alluvUl  valley  floors,  underlain  by 
unconsolidated  stream-laid  deposits  where 
farming  or  ranching  can  be  practiced  on  Irri- 
gated or  naturally  subirrigated  haymeadows, 
pasturelands,  or  croplands;  or". 

"PROTECTION    OF   WATER   RIGHTS 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  In  those  instances  in  which 
It  l3  determined  that  a  proposed  surface  coal 
mining  operation  is  likely  to  adversely  af- 
fect the  hydrologic  balance  of  water  on  or 
off  site,  or  diminish  the  supply  or  quality  of 
such  water,  the  application  for  a  permit  shall 
Include  either — 

"(1)  the  written  consent  of  all  owners  of 
water  rights  reasonably  anticipated  to  be  af- 
fected; or 

"(2)  evidence  of  the  capability  and  will- 
ingness to  provide  substitute  water  supply 
at  least  equal  in  quality,  quantity,  and  dura- 
tion to  the  affected  water  rights  of  such 
owners. 

"(b)(1)  An  owner  of  water  rights  adversely 
affected  may  file  a  complaint  detailing  the 
loss  in  quantity  or  quality  of  his  water  with 
the  regulatory  authority. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
regulatory  authority  shall — 

"(A)  investigate  such  complaint  using  all 
available  information  including  the  monitor- 
ing data  gathered  pursuant  to  section  617; 


"(B)  within  90  days  issue  a  specific  writ- 
ten finding  as  to  the  cause  of  the  water  loss 
in  quantity  or  quality,  if  any; 

"(C)  order  the  mining  operator  to  replace 
the  water  within  a  reasonable  time  in  like 
quality,  quantity,  and  duration  If  the  loss  is 
caused  by  the  surface  coal  mining  operations, 
and  require  the  mining  operator  to  com- 
pensate the  owner  of  the  water  right  for  any 
damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  said 
loss;  and 

"(D)  order  the  suspension  of  the  opera- 
tor's permit  If  the  operator  falls  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C)." 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

Page  210,  line  6,  strike  out  "515(b)  (19), 
and  515(d)  of  this  Act,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  515(b)  (19)  of  this  Act,  No 
such  permit  shall  be  Issued  on  or  after  such 
date  of  enactment  for  surface  coal  mining 
operations  on  a  steep  slope  (as  defined  in 
section  515(d)(4))  or  on  any  mountain, 
ridge,  hill,  or  other  geographical  configura- 
tion which  contains  such  a  steep  slope." 

Page  288,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(4)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration does  not  include  mining  on  any  steep 
slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d)  (4) )  or 
on  any  mountain,  ridge,  hill,  or  other  geo- 
graphical configuration  which  contains  such 
a  steep  slope." 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  266,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(4)  with  respect  to  underground  mines 
opened  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  the  maximum  extent  physically  and 
technologically  possible  and  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  miners,  incorporate  practices  of 
backstowing  or  returning  to  mine  voids,  all 
mine  wastes  and  coal  processing  plant  tail- 
ings; " 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  256,  line  11,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following : 

"No  coal  mine  wastes  such  as  coal  fines 
Sknd  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
waste  dam  or  Impoundment." 

Page  267,  line  2,  after  the  period,  insert 
the  following : 

"No  coal  mine  wastes  such  as  coal  fines 
and  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  mate- 
rials In  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
waste  dam  or  impoundment." 

Page  336,  line  8,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  In  those  instances  in  which 
the  surface  owner  Is  not  the  owner  of  the 
mineral  estate,  the  application  for  a  permit 
face  coal  mining  operations  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  the  owner  of  said 
mineral  estate,  the  application  for  a  permit 
shall  Include  the  written  consent  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  surface  lands  in- 
volved and  any  person  who  holds  an  interest 
In  such  surface  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  lessees  of  said  surface. 

"(b)  In  those  instances  where  the  mineral 
estate  proposed  to  be  mined  by  the  surface 
mining  operations  and  the  surface  is  owned 
by  the  same  person  and  there  exists  an  In- 
terest in  the  surface  in  the  form  of  lease  or 
permit,  the  application  for  a  permit  shall 
Include  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations on  such  land. 

"(c)  No  owner  shall  evict  a  lessee  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  surface  mining  with- 
out a  minimum  of  one  year's  notice  and 
without  providing  Just  compensation  for  any 
Improvements  of  said  lessees.  If  the  owner 
and  said  lessees  are  unable  to  reach  just 
agreement  on  just  compensation,  the  district 
court  in  which  the  said  surface  area  Is  lo- 
cated shall  have  jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  diversity  of 
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citizenship  to  consider  and  decide  any  action 
filed  by  lessees  to  determine  such  compensa- 
tion." 

Page  263,  line  15,  after  the  word  "cut", 
strike  all  through  the  word  "mat"  on  line 
23,  inclusive. 

Page  294,  line  21,  strike  the  words  "bound- 
aries of  any  national  forest"  and  Insert  the 
following:   "the  National  Forest  System". 

Page  258,  line  12,  strike  subsection  (14)  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection; 

"(14)  segregate  all  acld-formlng  materials, 
toxic  materials,  and  materials  constituting  a 
fire  hazard  and  promptly  bury,  cover,  com- 
pact, and  isolate  such  materials  during  the 
mining  and  reclamation  process  to  prevent 
contact  with  ground  water  systems  and  to 
prevent  leaching  and  pollution  of  surface 
or  subsurface  waters." 

Page  173,  line  14,  strike  all  of  subsection 
(d)  and  Insert  therein  the  following: 

"(d)  while  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
coal  surface  mining  rests  with  the  States, 
the  absence  of  effective  regulatory  laws  and 
effective  enforcement  in  many  States  may 
require  that  the  Federal  Government  assume 
responsibility; 

"(e)  effective  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  by  the  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  is  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  to  prevent  the  adverse 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects 
of  such  mining  operations; " 

Redesignate  the  following  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  174,  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
acres  of  land  throughout  major  regions  of 
the  United  States  disturbed  by  surface  and 
underground  mining,  on  which  little  or  no 
reclamation  was  conducted,  and  the  Impacts 
from  these  unreclaimed  lands  impose  social 
and  economic  costs  on  residents  In  nearby 
and  adjoining  areas  as  well  as  continuing  to 
Impair  environmental  quality; " 

Redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

On  page  180,  between  lines  8  and  9.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  the  Director  shall  not  use  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  any  person  charged 
with  responsibility  of  Inspecting  coal  mines 
under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  unless  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding  In  the  Federal  Register, 
that  such  person  or  persons  are  not  needed 
for  such  inspections  under  the  1969  Act." 

Page  213,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  sentence : 

"No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  Titles 
ni  and  rv  of  this  Act  untU  the  Secretary 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  the  actions 
he  has  taken  to  fully  implement  the  Federal 
enforcement  program  required  by  this  sub- 
section." 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
Page  194,  Ihie  11,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  the  words  "thirty-five"  and  Insert 
the  word  "ten".  On  line  12,  place  a  period 
after  the  word  "produced"  and  strike  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  through  the  period 
on  line  15. 

Page  194.  line  22,  strike  the  word  "unless" 
and  all  of  lines  23,  24,  and  25  on  page  194. 
Strike  lines  one  and  two  on  page  195. 

Page  223,  line  2,  strike  the  period,  and 
Insert  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  add  the 
following  phrase  "provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  coal  to  be  mined  for  use  In  a  syn- 
thetic fuel  facility,  the  permittee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  commenced  surface  mining 
operations  at  such  time  as  the  construction 
of  the  synthetic  fuel  facility  is  initiated." 
Page  238,  line  22,  strike  out  all  of  line 
22  through  line  24,  and  on  page  239.  strike 
out  all  of  lines  1  through  21,  and  Insert  the 
following : 
"(6)    the   proposed    surface    coal    mining 


operation,  if  located  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  west  longitude,  would  not 
nave  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  crop- 
lands or  haylands  overlying  alluvial  valley 
floors  where  such  croplands  or  haylands  are 
significant  to  the  practice  of  farming  or 
ranching  operations." 

Page  256,  strike  lines  1  through  11  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(13)  With  respect  to  the  use  of  existing 
or  new  Impoundments  for  the  disposal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or 
other  liquid  or  solid  wastes,  Incorporate  the 
best  engineering  practices  for  the  design,  lo- 
cation and  construction  of  water  retention 
facilities  and  construct  or  reconstruct  such 
facilities  to  Insure  that  the  construction  will 
be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public;  that 
leachate  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
water,  and  that  no  mine  waste  such  as  coal 
funes  and  slimes  determined  as  unsuitable 
for  construction  constltutents  by  sound  en- 
gineering methods  and  design  practices  are 
used  In  the  construction  of  water  impound- 
ments, water  retention  facilities,  dams,  or 
settling  ponds;  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  standards  developed  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(Conforming  Amendment) :  Page  266, 
strike  lines  16  through  Page  267,  line  2,  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  the  use  of  existing 
or  new  impoundments  for  the  disposal  of 
coal  mine  wastes,  coal  processing  wastes,  or 
other  liquid  or  solid  wastes.  Incorporate  the 
best  engineering  practices  for  the  design,  lo- 
cation and  construction  of  water  retention 
facilities  and  construct  or  reconstruct  such 
facilities  to  Insure  that  the  construction  will 
be  so  designed  to  achieve  necessary  stability 
with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  public:  that 
leachate  will  not  pollute  surface  or  ground 
water,  and  that  no  mine  waste  such  as  coal 
funes  and  slimes  determined  as  unsuitable 
for  construction  constituents  by  sound  engi- 
neering methods  and  design  practices  are 
used  In  the  construction  of  water  impound- 
ments, water  retention  facilities,  dams,  or 
settling  ponds;  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect to  standards  developed  under  this 
paragraph." 

Page  281,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Constitu- 
tion", add  the  word  "and"  and  strike  the  re- 
mainder of  line  17  and  all  of  lines  18,  19, 
and  20,  and  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(C)  Any  other  person  who  is  alleged  to  be 

in  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  order 

or  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  or". 

(Conforming  amendments) : 

On  page  282,  strike  all  of  line  9  except  the 

semicolon  and  the  word  "or". 

On  page  282,  line  13,  strike  the  words  "or 
the"  and  strike  line  14  through  the  word 
"order"  and  add  the  following:  "or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act" 

On  page  284,  line  1,  strike  the  words  "the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of"  and  after  the 
word  "any"  add  the  word  "rule,"  and  insert 
the  word  "or"  after  the  word  "order". 

On  page  284.  line  2,  strike  the  words  "or 
plan  of  reclamation  issued  by  the  Secretary" 
and  add  the  words,  "issued  pursuant  to  tlils 

Act,". 

Page  311,  line  21,   after  the  word  "any" 
Insert  the  word  "Federal". 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 

Page  210,  line  6,  strike  out  "516(b)  (19), 
and  515(d)  of  this  Act."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  516(b)  (19)  of  this  Act.  No  such 
p>ermlt  shall  be  issued  on  or  after  such  date 
of  enactment  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  a  steep  slope  (as  defined  in  section 


515(d)  (4) )  or  on  any  motmtaln,  ridge,  hill, 
or  other  geographical  configvu-ation  which 
contains  such  a  steep  slope." 

Page  238,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert  the 
following: 

(4)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ation does  not  Include  mining  on  any  steep 
slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d)  (4)  )  or 
on  any  mountain,  ndge,  hill  or  other  geo- 
graphical configuration  which  contains  such 
a  steep  slope. 

And  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 

Page  209,  line  19,  strike  out  all  of  line  19 
through  line  24,  and  on  page  210,  strike  out 
all  of  lines  1  through  17,  and  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  502(a)  On  and  after  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  person 
shall  open  or  develop  any  new  or  previously 
mined  or  abandoned  site  for  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  land  on  which  such 
operations  are  regulated  by  a  State  regulatory 
authority  unless  such  person  has  obtained  a 
permit  from  such  regulatory  authority.  All 
such  permits  shall  contain  terms  requiring 
compliance  with  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion performance  standards  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections 515(b)(2),  615(b)(3),  516(b)(5). 
515(b) (10),  515(b) (13),  515(b) (19),  and 
515(d)  of  this  Act.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  act  ui>on  all  applications  for  such  per- 
mits within  forty-five  days  from  the  receipt 
thereof. 

"(b)  Within  Sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  State  regulatory 
shall  review  and  amend  all  existing  permits 
In  order  to  incorporate  in  them  the  mining 
aad  reclamation  performance  standards  spec- 
ified in  subsection  502(a).  On  or  before  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  amended  permit,  all  surface 
coal  mining  operations  existing  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  lands  on  which 
such  operations  are  regulated  by  a  State  regu- 
latory authority  shall  comply  with  such  min- 
ing and  reclamation  performance  standards 
with  respect  to  lands  from  which  the  over- 
burden and  the  coal  seam  being  mined  has 
not  been  removed." 
Redesignate  the  subsections  accordingly. 
Page  211,  line  12,  strike  out  all  of  line  12, 
page  211,  thru  line  22  on  page  213  and  Insert 
the  following : 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations, 
to  be  effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
establishing  an  interim  Federal  evaluation 
and  enforcement  program.  Such  program 
shall  remain  in  effect  in  each  State  in  which 
there  are  surface  coal  mining  operations  reg- 
ulated by  a  State  regulatory  authority  until 
the  State  program  has  been  approved  and 
implemented  pursuant  to  section  503  of  this 
Act  or  until  a  Federal  program  has  been 
prepared  and  implemented  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504  of  this  Act.  The  evaluation  and  en- 
forcement program  shall — 

"(1)  Include  inspections  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations  on  a  random  basis  with- 
out advance  notice  to  the  mine  operator, 
fo'-  the  purpose  of  evaluating  State  ad- 
ministration of,  and  ascertaining  compliance 
with  the  mining  and  reclamation  perform- 
ance standards  specified  in  subsection  502 
(a).  Except  as  provided  in  section  521(a)  (2 1, 
the  Secretary  shall  request  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  authority  to  take  such  en- 
forcement action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
correct  violations  identified  during  inspec- 
tions. If  the  State  regulatory  authority  fails 
to  act  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such 
request,  the  Secretary  may  order  any  neces- 
sary enforcement  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 521  and  shall  order  any  necessary  en- 
forcement action  pursuant  to  section  521 
(a)(2). 

"(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  Inspec- 
tion report  indicating  that  any  surface  coal 
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mining  operation  has  b«en  fovmd  in  viola- 
tion of  the  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  specified  in  section  502 
(a)  during  not  less  than  two  consecutive 
State  inspections  or  upon  receipt  by  the 
Secretary  of  information  which  would  give 
rise  to  reasonable  belief  that  such  standards 
are  being  violated  by  any  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the 
Immediate  Inspection  of  such  operation  by 
Federal  inspectors  and  the  necessary  en- 
forcement actions.  If  any,  to  be  implemented 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  When  the  Federal  in- 
spection results  from  Information  provided 
to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  such  persons  when  the 
Federal  inspection  Is  projKsed  to  be  carried 
oxit  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  Inspector  during  the  ln/:pec- 
tion; 

"(31  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  and  such  additional  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  or  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  so 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  such  other 
personnel  of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  as  arranged 
by  appropriate  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis; 

"(4)  provide  that  the  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a  des- 
ignated Federal  office  centrally  located  in  the 
county  or  area  in  which  the  inspected  surface 
coal  mine  is  located  copies  of  Inspection  re- 
ports made;  and 

"(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  by 
section  712  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State  program 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  conducting  those  inspections  In  which 
the  standards  of  this  Act  are  enforced  and  for 
the  administration  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applicable  to  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  on  which 
such  operations  are  regulated  by  a  State 
regulatory  authority  until  a  State  program  is 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  503  of  this  Act  or  until  a  Federal  pro- 
gram Is  promulgated  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  504  of  this  Act.'' 

(Conforming  amendment):  Title  V,  page 
286,  Section  521(a)(4),  line  24,  strike  the 
words  "section  502  or" 

Page  238.  line  7,  after  the  word  "designed" 
insert  the  phrase:  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable." 

(Conforming  amendment) :  Page  254,  line 
22.  after  the  word  "preserving"  Insert  the 
phrase:  "to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable". 

Page  259.  line  17,  page  259,  strike  line  17 
through  page  263,  line  2  and  substitute  the 
following : 

"(c)  (1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regulatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(2)  In  cases  where  an  Industrial,  com- 
mercial (including  conunerclal  agricultural) , 
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residential,  or  public  facility  (Including  rec- 
reational facilities)  development  Is  proposed 
for  the  postmlnlng  use  of  the  affected  land, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance to  the  requirements  for  regrading,  back- 
filling, and  spoil  placement  as  set  forth  in 
subsection  415(b)  (3)  or  415  (d)(2)  where — 

"(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any. 
the  proposed  development  is  deemed  to  con- 
stitute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  pub- 
lic use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared 
with  the  premlnlng  use; 

"(B)  the  granting  of  such  proposed  vari- 
ance is  essential  to  obtaining  the  equal  or 
better  economic  or  public  use; 

"(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlnlng  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  will 
be— 

"(1)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

"(11)  obtainable  according  to  data  regard- 
ing expected  need  and  market; 

"(ill)  assured  of  investment  in  necessary 
public  faculties; 

"(Iv)  supported  by  commitments  from 
public  agencies  where  appropriate; 

"(V)  practicable  with  respect  to  private 
financial  capability  for  completion  of  the 
proposed  development; 

"(vl)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to  inte- 
grate the  mining  operation  and  reclamation 
with  the  postmlnlng  land  use;  and 

"(vil)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  in 
conformance  with  professional  standards  es- 
tablished to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  of  the  site: 

"(D)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs; 

"(E)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general  pur- 
pose government  In  which  the  land  is  located 
and  any  State  or  Federal  agency  which  the 
regulatory  agency.  In  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  have  an  Interest  in  the  proposed 
use,  an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  days  to  review  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed use; 

"(F)  a  public  hearing.  If  requested  after 
appropriate  notice,  is  held  in  the  locality  of 
the  proposed  surface  coal  mining  operation 
prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  including 
a  variance;  and 

"(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
will  be  met. 

"(3)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

"(A)  the  reclaimed  area  Is  stable; 

"(B)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
watercourses;  and 

"(C)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
will  be  met. 

"(4)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  pro- 
mulgate specific  regulations  to  govern  the 
granting  of  variances  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  and  may  Impose 
such  additional  requirements  as  It  deems  to 
be  necessary. 

"(5)  All  variances  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  three  years  from  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
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affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  Is  proceeding  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and  recla- 
mation plan." 

Page  294,  line  21,  strike  out  all  of  lines  21 
thru  23  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest:  ProtiWed, 
That  such  prohibition  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  siu-face  operations  and  Impacts  incident 
to  an  vmderground  coal  mine:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  set  aside  the  prohibition  on  surface  coal 
mining  operations  for  a  specific  area  or  areas 
If  after  due  consideration  of  the  existing  and 
potential  multiple  resource  uses  and  values 
he  determines  such  action  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Surface  coal  mining  on  any  such 
areas  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  other  Federal  lands  as  contained 
in  section  523;" 

(Conforming  amendment) :  line  19,  page 
296  after  "pursuant  to  the  Act,"  add  the 
following:  "With  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  in 
permits,  leases,  and  contracts  those  condi- 
tions and  requirements  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  such  permits,  leases,  or  contracts  re- 
lating to  reclamation  and  surface  use,  and 
is  authorized  to  enforce  such  provisions." 

Page  305,  line  1,  strike  all  of  Section  529, 
consisting  of  lines  1  through  24,  and  lines  1 
through  3  on  page  306. 

Page  315,  line  17,  after  line  17,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  and  reletter  accord- 
ingly: 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  greater  certainty 
In  implementing  and  administering  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  define,  pur- 
suant to  his  general  rulemaking  authority, 
such  other  terms  used  In  this  Act  as  may  be 
susceptible  to  more  than  one  reasonable  In- 
terpretation, provided  that  such  definitions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  specific  provisions 
of  the  Act." 

Page  328,  line  15,  strike  all  of  Section  714 
through  line  4,  page  335  and  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

"Sec.  714.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  other  land  owner." 

(Conforming  amendments) :  Strike  Sec- 
tion 102(b) ,  page  174,  line  23  through  line  2, 
page  175. 

Strike  Section  512(b)  (8),  page  243,  lines  7 
through  9. 

On  page  307,  line  24,  strike  the  comma,  in- 
sert a  period,  and  strike  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

March  14,  1975. 

By  Mr.  WIKTH: 

Page  294,  Line  21,  strike  the  words: 
"boundaries  of  any  national  forest"  and  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem." 

H.R.  4296 
By  Mr.  KREBS : 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  the  figure  "48  cents" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  flgiire  "45 
cents". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  "40  cents" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figiu'e  "38 
cents". 
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DAraY  FARM  SITUATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  urban 
Members  of  Congress  are  under  the  mis- 


guided impression  that  they  can  do  the 
consiuners  a  favor  by  opposing  the  dairy 
portion  of  the  farm  bill  scheduled  for 
consideration  next  week. 

I  am  inserting  four  articles  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Wisconsin 
Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
which  vividly  portray  the  disastrous  sit- 


uation which  exists  on  dairy  farms  to- 
day. 

Some  urban  legislators  have  remarked 
to  me  that  they  cannot  believe  that  the 
dairy  farm  situation  is  as  serious  as 
claimed  because  they  see  no  decline  in 
supermarket  prices  for  dairy  products. 
That  irritates  farmers  as  much  as  any- 
one else. 


March  14,  1975 


Let  me  suggest  that  if  urban  Members 
of  Congress  want  to  do  more  than  pos- 
ture about  the  growing  gap  between  the 
price  farmers  receive  and  the  prices 
housewives  pay  in  the  grocery  store,  they 
will  support  the  dairy  section  of  the  farm 
bill  and  join  me  in  supporting  dramatic 
and  even  radical  increases  in  funds  for 
the  Justice  IDepartment  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  enable  those  two 
agencies  to  expand  their  investigation 
into  and  control  of  monopolistic  and 
anticonsumer  market  practices. 

The  articles  follow: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  4.  1974J 
U.S.   Daiey   Farmers   Find   Selves   Squeezed 

Between  Soaring  Costs,  Sagging  Prices 
(By  Robert  L.  Slmlson) 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex. — Ray  Musgrave,  a 
big-boned  Texan  with  hands  thrust  deep  in 
the  pockets  of  his  faded  dungarees,  kicks  de- 
jectedly at  the  red  bricks  of  the  town  square 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  says,  "It  kind 
of  makes  you  want  to  sit  down  and  cry." 

As  a  dairyman  In  this  lush.  East  Texas 
dairy  region,  Mr.  Musgrave  would  seem  to 
have  good  reason.  For  despite  such  desperate 
efforts  to  cut  costs  sls  selling  off  part  of  his 
herd,  killing  his  bull  calves  and  giving  away 
heifer  calves,  he  faces  the  prospect  of  losing 
his  318-acre  farm  outside  nearby  Mount 
Pleasant  from  his  inability  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses. 

And  he  has  lots  of  company  among  the 
nation's  300,000  dairymen,  who  say  they're 
being  squeezed  as  never  before  between 
soaring  feed  costs  and  weak  wholesale  milk 
prices.  "I  expect  to  see  as  many  dairymen  go 
out  of  business  between  now  and  Christmas 
as  I've  seen  In  the  last  two  years,"  says 
Alpheus  Ruth,  a  Fleetwood,  Pa.,  dairyman. 
Clifford  H.  Burton,  dairy  economist  at  Okla- 
homa State  University  says:  "In  the  21  years 
I  have  worked  with  milk  producers,  they 
have  never,  even  for  a  short  time,  experi- 
enced the  financial  crisis  they  have  faced 
since  June  1,  1974." 

For  consumers,  the  dairymen's  woes  al- 
most certainly  will  mean  even  higher  prices 
because  of  reduced  production,  although  no 
one  can  safely  predict  how  high  retail  milk 
prices  will  go.  And  some  dairy  experts  pre- 
dict temp>orary,  local  shortages  and  price  dis- 
tortions by  late  s\unmer  next  year.  In  the 
longer  term,  dairy  economists  believe  cur- 
rent conditions  could  endanger  domestic 
milk  capacity  for  the  six  to  seven  years  It 
would  take  to  rebuild  herds  allowed  to  dwin- 
dle now. 

Cyclical  hard  times  are  nothing  new  to 
the  dairy  industry.  But  the  current  crunch 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Industry  appeared 
to  be  stabilizing  after  suffering  heavy  attri- 
tion during  a  similar  price-cost  squeeze  in 
the  middle  and  late  1960s.  Total  U.S.  milk 
production  declined  steadily  from  1965 
through  1989,  but  production  was  picking  up 
this  year  in  response  to  high  milk  prices  last 
winter. 

Hard  times  have  returned  with  alarming 
impact.  The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment Is  calling  It  a  "disaster  situation." 
"I've  never  seen  so  many  auction  bills  in  10 
years."  a  spokesman  says.  In  Pennsylvania, 
dairy  spokesmen  claim  as  many  as  a  quar- 
ter of  the  state's  16.500  dairymen  could  be 
forced  under  by  spring.  And  even  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  nation's  biggest  dairy  state.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Donald  E.  Wilkinson  says  the 
state  could  lose  2,000  of  its  53,000  dairy 
herds,  well  above  the  average  annual  loss  for 
the  last  decade. 

"We've  never  faced  such  circumstances  as 
we're  facing  now,"  says  Samuel  P.  Howe,  as- 
sociate general  manager  of  the  nation's 
largest  dairy  cooperative.  Associated  Milk 
Producers  Inc.  "Every  dairyman  is  losing 
money  on  a  dally  basis  now." 

Sharply   rising   feed   costs   are    the   main 
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reason.  The  41 -year-old  Mr.  Musgrave,  for 
example,  has  seen  milo  prices  climb  to  $6.50 
a  hundred  pounds  from  $4.40  since  June  and 
soybean  supplement  prices  reach  $7.51  a 
hundred  pounds  from  $5.61.  That  leaves  him 
with  feed  costs  for  his  132-cow  herd  of  about 
$4,000  a  month,  up  from  about  $3,500  in 
June. 

Elsewhere,  the  situation  is  much  the  same. 
"I  was  astounded  when  my  feed  costs  went 
over  $100  a  ton  last  year,"  says  dairyman 
Charles  Anken  of  Holland  Patent,  N.Y.,  "and 
now  they're  approaching  $200  a  ton."  And  Bill 
Oswalt,  a  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  dairyman,  says 
hay  prices  have  gone  to  $120  a  ton  from  $45 
in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Nationally,  feed  costs, 
which  normally  constitute  about  half  the  op- 
erating costs  of  dairying  Jumped  20  "^i  from 
July  to  August. 

But  milk  prices  haven't  kept  pace.  In  Mr. 
Musgrave's  case,  sluggish  milk  prices  com- 
bined with  a  normal  seasonal  decline  in 
milk  output  to  leave  his  September  milk 
check  at  $6,500,  down  from  $8,900  in  June. 
The  net  price  he  receives  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  increased  to  $8.06  from  $8  in 
that  time. 

The  wholesale  milk  prices  paid  to  farmers 
normally  dip  during  the  summer  as  produc- 
tion increases  seasonally,  but  this  year  prices 
came  crashing  down  an  extraordinary  15% 
between  March  and  July.  Consumer  resist- 
ance to  high  retail  prices  was  diverting  milk 
into  such  lower-paying  uses  as  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  butter  and  evaporated 
milk,  where  the  market  was  glutted  from  in- 
creased imports  of  dairy  products.  Since  then, 
continued  declines  in  consumer  demand  and 
production  gains  sparked  by  last  winter's 
tiigh  prices  have  delayed  seasonal  increases 
and  kept  them  smaller  than  usual. 

The  combination  of  rising  feed  costs  and 
sluggish  milk  prices  has  left  dairymen 
struggling  to  pay  their  other  operating  costs. 
"You  get  only  two  things  for  free  In  farm- 
ing," figures  dairyman  Charles  Miller  of 
Hackettstown,  N.J.  "Air  and  water."  Among 
Mr.  Miller's  other  operating  requirements, 
the  cost  of  fertilizer  for  his  corn  has  reached 
$185  a  ton  from  $75  a  year  ago. 

And  Mr.  Musgrave,  who  faces  debt  pay- 
ments of  $3,200  a  month  on  loans  of  $50,000 
for  land,  cattle  and  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment of  modern  dairying,  says  his  costs  for 
raising  and  baling  his  own  hay  have  risen  to 
$1.06  a  bale  from  56  cents  a  year  ago.  He  ex- 
pects to  have  a  p>ersonal  loss  of  about  $9,000 
this  year,  contrasted  with  personal  net  in- 
come of  $14,000  last  year. 

IronlcaUy,  low  cattle  prices  may  force 
many  dairymen  who  othervi?lse  wou!d  sell  out 
to  stay  in  business.  Mr.  Musgrave,  who 
trimmed  his  herd  this  year,  to  132  cows  from 
178,  says  cows  that  brought  $650  a  head  a 
year  ago  sold  for  $180  to  $200  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  dairymen  feel  politically  sty- 
mied by  the  taint  of  scandal  surrounding  do- 
natfon  of  funds  to  public  officials  by  some 
dairy  groups.  "If  any  official  tries  to  help  us 
now,"  says  Mrs.  Vera  Harrington,  who  with 
her  husband  operates  three  dairy  farms  near 
Sulphur  Springs,  "they'll  holler,  'How  much 
is  he  being  paid?' "  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  considering  proposals  made  at  re- 
cent hearings  to  adjust  the  federal  milk 
marketing  formula  'oy  setting  a  temporary 
minimum  for  the  price  of  milk  for  fiuld  use. 
but  only  minor  relief  is  expectod. 

All  in  all,  dairymen  generally  are  facing 
the  future  with  the  heaviest  gloom  in  years. 
"The  frustrating  part  of  It,"  says  Norman 
Alger,  a  Mantua,  Ohio,  dairyman,  "Is  that 
we  can't  produce  milk  at  a  price  people  want 
to  pay  for  It." 

[From  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Dally  Tribune. 

Nov.  26,  1974] 

FARME)ts  Getting  Same  Share  of  Food  Dollar 

AS  Thet  Dm  Year  Ago 

Washington. — Government    figures    show 

farmers  are  getting  about  the  same  share 

from  what  consumers  spend  for  food  as  thev 
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did  a  year  ago,  while  middlemen  who  process 
and  distribute  it  to  retail  shoppers  have  in- 
creased their  portion  by  nearly  one-fifth. 

Last  month,  the  Agriculture  Department 
said  Monday,  the  retail  cost  of  a  market 
basket  of  farm-produced  food  cost  a  record 
$1,779  on  an  annual  basis.  That  was  up  $4 
from  September  and  included  a  farm  value 
of  $734  and  a  middleman  portion  of  $1,045. 

The  farm  share  was  up  $7  from  September, 
according  to  the  USDA  figures,  but  middle- 
men trimmed  their  share  $3  mainly  because 
of  reduced  margins  for  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

But  department  records  show  the  modest 
cutback  on  middleman  food  price  markups 
was  only  the  third  this  year,  meaning  that  in 
seven  out  of  10  months  those  increased. 

Compared  with  October  1973  when  the  re- 
tall  cost  of  a  market  basket  was  $1,620  on 
an  annual  basis,  middleman  charges  for  mov- 
ing food  from  the  farm  to  consumer  shop- 
ping carts  have  risen  17.3  per  cent  while 
farmers  in  October  got  six-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  more  as  their  share. 

Put  another  way,  last  month's  USDA  mar- 
ket basket  cost  consumers  $159  more  than  it 
did  at  its  annual  rate  in  October,  1973.  Of 
the  Increase,  middleman  charges  accounted 
for  $156  and  farmers  got  $3. 

Since  last  January — when  farm  prices  for 
many  commodities  were  going  up — the  rela- 
tionship between  producer  and  middleman 
shares  of  consumer  food  spending  has  been 
even  more  lopsided. 

In  January,  USDA  says,  the  market  basket 
rate  was  $1,680  a  year  or  $99  less  than  It  was 
last  month.  But  then  the  farm  share  was 
$777  and  the  middleman  share  $903. 

Thus,  a  simple  comparison  between  the 
two  months  shows  that  while  the  farm  value 
of  market  basket  food  declined  $43  from 
January  to  October  the  middleman  portion 
rose  $142  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  farmers — using  the  USDA 
basket  figures — their  share  of  what  consum- 
ers paid  for  food  in  October  was  5.5  per  cent 
less  than  It  was  last  January.  And  the  mid- 
dleman portion  was  up  15.7  per  cent. 


(Prom  the  Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Sentinel, 

Nov.  30, 1974] 

Farmers'   Costs  Rise  While  Income  Drops 

Washington,  D.C. — Farm  markets  reversed 
themselves  in  the  first  two  weeks  in  Novem- 
ber while  costs  rose,  bringing  farmers  a  lower 
return  than  the  previous  month,  the  US 
Agriculture  Department  reported  Friday. 

Farm  markets  slid  back  1.5%  In  the  month 
ending  Nov.  15.  foUowlng  a  4%  gain  the 
previous  month,  the  department  said. 

The  report  said  an  index  of  farm  expenses 
was  up  I'-n  In  mid-November  to  a  level  17% 
above  a  year  earlier.  With  average  farm  prices 
down  and  costs  up  for  the  month,  officials 
said  farm  returns  in  mid -November  dropped 
to  76%  of  the  "fair  earning  power"  parity 
standard  compared  with  78  %  In  October  and 
89%  a  year  earlier. 

The  department's  monthly  farm  price  re- 
port said  the  November  decline  was  due 
mainly  to  lower  prices  for  beef  cattle,  soy- 
beans, oranges,  upland  cotton  and  corn, 
which  retreated  from  the  record  It  reached 
in  October. 

Milk  and  tomato  prices  Increased,  and  the 
average  of  all  raw  farm  product  prices  re- 
mained five-tenths  of  1%  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  report  showed. 

In  spite  of  the  November  decline  at  the 
farm  level,  government  officials  are  predict- 
ing that  retail  food  prices  will  continue  to 
rise  next  year  following  a  14  or  15%  Increase 
this  year. 

Average  retail  food  prices  rose  last  month 
to  another  new  record  and  data  In  the  farm 
price  report  Friday  Indicated  there  may  be 
another  Increase  when  government  retail 
price  surveys  for  November  are  reported  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  farm  report  showed  that  as 
of  Nov.  15.  retail  prices  paid  by  farm  families 
for  food  and  tobacco  were  3%   above  mid- 
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October,  with  sugar  based  foods  leading  the 
advance. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Joiirnal, 

March.  1.  1975] 
Park  Prices  Plunge  4  Percent  in  One 
Month 
Washington,  D.C. — Farmers  saw  prices  for 
the  things  they  produce  plummet  4%   be- 
tween Jan.  15  and  Feb.  15 — the  sharpest  of 
four  consecutive  monthly  declines  that  be- 
gan last  fall. 

Last  month  the  price  index  for  commodi- 
ties at  the  farm  was  17%  below  Feb.  15.  1974. 
the  Agriculture  Department  said  Friday. 
Meanwhile,  the  prices  farmers  pay  to  meet 
expenses  were  12%  over  a  year  earlier,  though 
they  held  steady  between  Jan.  15  and  Feb.  15 
this  year. 

Consumers  are  paying  higher  food  prices, 
and  those  prices  are  expected  to  continue 
climbing  to  some  degree  at  least  through 
mld-1975  because  of  higher  middleman 
charges,  according  to  department  economists. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  receive  food 
stamp  aid  has  Increased  20%  during  the  past 
year  of  recession,  the  Agriculture  Department 
estimates. 

It  said  18.1  million  were  receiving  food  aid 
In  January — a  record  17.9  million  In  the  food 
stamp  program  and  200,000  receiving  direct 
donations  of  food. 

The  new  total  was  700,000  more  than  the 
revised  December  estimate  and  3  million 
more  than  combined  enrollment  In  the  two 
food  programs  a  year  earlier. 

There  was  some  good  news  for  the  con- 
sumer Friday.  It  was  announced  that  the 
maximum  interest  that  can  be  charged  on  a 
new  federally  insured  home  mortgage  will 
decrease  from  8i^%  to  8%  on  Monday.  The 
new  ceiling  applies  to  both  Federal  Housing 
Administration  insured  loans  and  to  Vet- 
erans Administration  guaranteed  loans. 

"This  Is  the  third  reduction  of  the  FHA 
rate  in  four  months,  and  we  are  hopeful  it 
will  contribute  to  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
housing  industry,"  said  Undersecretary 
James  Mitchell  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  Shell  Oil  Co.,  criticizing  a  federal  reg- 
ulation aimed  at  equalizing  crude  oU  costs 
among  refiners,  has  boosted  its  gasoline 
prices  by  two  cents  a  gallon.  Prices  of  kero- 
sene, premium  diesel,  furnace  oil  and  diesel 
fuel  were  Increased  2.5  cents  Friday.  Avia- 
tion jet  fuel  was  Increased  one  cent. 
depression  hinted 
For  the  first  time,  a  respected  economist 
has  used  the  ugly  word  "depression"  to  de- 
scribe where  he  thinks  the  economy  is 
headed. 

Arthur  M.  Okun,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  told  Congress 
Friday  that  the  administration's  predictions 
of  an  economic  upturn  this  summer  are 
wrong. 

"It  becomes  ever  more  likely  that  the  his- 
tory books  will  record  this  episode  as  a  de- 
pression rather  than  a  recession,"  he  told 
Congress'  Joint  Economic  Committee — 
though  he  hastened  to  add  that  it  would  not 
match  the  deep  depression  of  the  1930s. 

He  chided  Congress  for  taking  so  long  to 
cut  taxes  to  stimulate  recovery. 

Okun.  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings 
Institution,  said  "It  would  take  a  miracle  to 
stop  unemployment  below  9  ^ ,  and  It  Is  close 
to  an  even  bet  that  It  will  reach  10%."  Ten 
percent  unemployment  is  some  economists' 
definition  of  depression. 
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LEE  HAMILTON'S  FEBRUARY  19 
WASHINGTON  REPORT:  WHAT'S 
WRONG  WITH  OUR  FEDERAL  REG- 
ULATORY AGENCIES? 


March  1^,  1975 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following:  My  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1975,  Washington  Report  en- 
titled, "What's  Wrong  With  Our  Federal 
Regulatory  Agencies?": 

What's   Wrong  With   Our   Federal 
Regulatory  Agencies? 

Federal  regulatory  agencies,  which  set  j)ol- 
Icles  and  prices  for  a  long  list  of  U.S.  In- 
dustries, need  more  Intensive  public  and 
congressional  scrutiny. 

The  basic  question  being  raised  is  whether 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  50  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  greater  than  the  costs. 
President  Ford  has  charged  that  regulatory 
rules  should  be  changed  In  many  Instances 
because  their  economic  justification  is  out- 
dated and  because  they  merely  serve  to 
raise  consumer  prices,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  the 
startling  statement  that  "our  complex  sys- 
tem of  hidden  regulatory  subsidies  makes 
welfare  fraud  look  like  petty  larceny." 

Since  the  first  regulatory  commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  estab- 
lished In  1887  to  control  the  abuses  of  the 
railroads,  a  number  of  regulatory  agencies 
have  been  created  to  monitor  and  regulate 
such  diverse  Industries  as  communications, 
food,  securities,  utilities,  and  many  more 
which  have  a  significant  Impact  on  nearly 
every  American.  Originally  intended  to  curb 
abiises  of  economic  power,  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  being  criticized  for  stifling  competi- 
tion, raising  prices  unnecessarily,  protect- 
ing inefficient  businesses,  and  bowing  to  In- 
dustry rather  than  public  Interests. 

The  President  has  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  national  commission  on  regulatory  re- 
form to  Identify  and  eliminate  regulatory 
problem  areas  as  a  key  to  eliminating  built- 
in  inflationary  forces  from  the  economy.  Not 
all  of  the  regulatory  agencies  are  performing 
poorly,  and  many  have  a  difficult  job  to  do 
with  Inadequate  resources.  Nevertheless,  too 
many  agencies  share  a  number  of  common 
problems : 

The  inflationary  Impact  of  regulation  Is  a 
key  concern.  Government  sanctioned  rate- 
setting  In  regulated  industries  can  result  in 
artificially  high  taxes  and  prices  to  the 
consumer.  The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  estimates  that  the  total  cost 
to  the  economy  of  federal  regulatory  prac- 
tices that  result  In  waste  inefficiency,  and 
ineffective  competition  may  be  as  high  as 
1  %  of  GNP,  or  about  $66  per  person  per  year. 
In  the  transportation  Industry  alone,  regu- 
latory policies  increase  total  costs  by  as 
much  as  $16  billion  a  year. 

Another  problem  is  that  agencies  have 
not  been  responsive  to  consumers  in  many 
cases,  and  consumer  interests  are  inade- 
quately represented  by  public  Interest  groups 
that  have  too  little  time,  money,  and  ex- 
pertise to  battle  corporate  Interests  in  the 
complex  regulatory  arena. 

Conflicts  of  Interest  also  plague  many 
federal  regulatory  agencies.  Too  often,  an 
agency  is  engaged  in  both  promoting  and 
regulating  Industries.  Agencies  decide  routes 
and  set  rates;  they  save  sick  industries  and 
expand  viable  ones.  Those  appointed  to  sit 


on  regulatory  agency  boards  are  often 
products  of  the  very  indvistrles  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate,  and  they  may  be 
chosen  for  political  reasons  and  not  for 
regulatory  ability. 

Critics  also  point  to  the  vagueness  of  con- 
gressional mandates  for  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  murky  lines  of  jurisdiction  that  lead 
to  an  overlap  of  functions.  The  legislative 
charters  for  the  agencies  often  contain  Im- 
precise standards,  and  the  regulatory  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  may  have  changed 
since  a  given  regulatory  agency  was  created. 

A  lack  of  effective  congressional  oversight 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  these  prob- 
lems have  gone  unchecked.  Congress  has 
not  made  full  use  of  appropriations,  in- 
vestigation, and  confirmation  of  appoint- 
ments powers  to  keep  an  eye  on  and  control 
regulatory  agencies.  Since  1950,  the  Senate 
has  confirmed  all  but  one  of  the  presidential 
regulatory  agency  nominees. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  reform  the  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  and  a  number  of 
basic  questions  mu!=t  be  raised  about  regula- 
tory agencies  before  effective  remedies  can 
be  found.  What  should  a  regulatory  agency 
accomplish,  to  whose  benefit,  and  at  what 
cost?  How  and  to  whom  should  regulatory 
agencies  be  accountable  for  their  actions? 
Who  should  be  appointed  to  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  who  should  not?  How  can  federal 
regulatory  agencies  remain  responsive  to 
changing  conditions  and  needs? 

The  debate  on  regulatory  agency  reform 
Is  an  important  one,  and  it  should  continue 
so  that  the  country  can  take  a  much  needed 
look  at  this  hidden,  but  far-reaching,  por- 
tion of  governmental  control  of  the  economy. 
The  goal  should  be  to  Insure  that  regulated 
industries  remain  economically  healthy  and 
continue  to  provide  goods  and  services  at 
reasonable  costs  without  abusing  their 
potential  power  to  control  the  free  market. 


EAST  HARLEN'  FOOD 
COOPERATIVES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NBW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  City,  including  East 
Harlem  in  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, food  cooperatives  are  springing  up 
in  response  to  the  growing  cost  of  food 
and  the  worsening  economic  situation. 
The  cooperative  spirit  in  which  members 
work  together  to  reduce  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries also  serves  to  increase  community 
involvement  and  community  concern. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Post  on  food  co-ops  in  East 
Harlem: 

Where  Shoppers  Are  Qrocers 
(By  J.  B.  Alexander) 

Over  the  last  six  months,  Thursdays  have 
become  something  special  to  Elizabeth  Her- 
nandez and  her  four  children. 

"It's  like  Christmas,  the  children  particu- 
larly look  forward  to  my  bringing  the  cheese 
home.  They've  come  to  expect  it,"  Mrs.  Her- 
nandez said. 

While  she  spoke,  the  34-year-old  East  Har- 
lem resident  carefully  stapled  yellow  check- 
off lists  to  brown  paperbags  filled  with  fruit, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products. 
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organized  chaos 

And  around  the  yellow  and  brown  walled 
room  (normally  a  children's  recreation  area) , 
other  members  of  the  Union  Settlement 
Food  Buying  Club,  237  E.  104th  St.,  one  of 
several  closely-tied  food  cooperatives  in  the 
city,  were  at  work — uncrating,  weighing  and 
bagging  fresh  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  let- 
tuce, green  peppers,  apples,  oranges  and 
other  fresh  goodies.  It  was  a  Thursday,  the 
club's  delivery  day. 

"It's  organized  chaos,"  one  man  said,  as 
he  struggled  to  pry  open  a  crate  of  oranges, 
"but  it's  worth  it.  We're  saving  a  lot  of 
money." 

According  to  Dan  Flavin,  coordinator  of 
the  club  (they  prefer  the  term  to  coopera- 
tive), members  (mostly  low-income)  save  as 
much  as  $4  out  of  every  $10. 

"We  buy  at  the  current  wholesale  price 
and  we  give  the  Immediate  wholesale  price 
to  the  members,"  the  bearded,  energetic  Fla- 
vin said.  "All  the  work — packaging  the  prod- 
ucts, handling  the  money — is  done  by  our 
members,  which  Include  about  125  families 
now. 

"As  you  probably  know,"  Flavin  added, 
"the  quality  of  food  in  East  Harlem  isn't  that 
great,  neither  are  the  prices.  Even  the  sale 
items  In  the  stores  around  here  are  lousy. 
Our  members  are  making  a  great  savings  on 
their  pocketbooks  and  their  health." 

visitors  from  the  BRONX 

In  the  last  three  years,  food  cooperatives 
have  sprouted  up  aU  over  the  city.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  many  there  are,  but  the 
city's  Consumer  Affairs  Dept.  has  identified 
47  (most  other  studies  estimate  between 
40  and  60). 

"Our  list  is  in  no  way  complete,"  cau- 
tioned Kenneth  Wlnikoff,  a  spokesman  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  "It's  really  hard  to  take 
measure  of  these  things  because  they're  all 
done  Independently." 

Despite  their  independent  beginnings, 
neighborhood  cooperatives,  like  the  one  at 
Union  Settlement,  often  give  one  another 
a  hand. 

REAL  ECONOMIC  POWER 

"With  a  small  operation  like  they've  got, 
30,  35  families,  it  doesn't  really  pay,"  Flavin 
said  later.  "But  working  with  us,  they'll  have 
real  economic  power." 

Flavin,  who  organized  his  first  food  coop- 
erative while  doing  missionary  work  In  Peru 
several  years  ago,  believes  strongly  In  co- 
operatives working  together.  Two  years  ago, 
together  with  a  black  actor  and  a  white 
priest,  he  organized  11  city  cooperatives  into 
a  federation. 

The  East  Harlem  Food  Buying  Federation, 
as  It's  called,  involves  600  families  in  11 
clubs.  Three  of  those  clubs  are  In  East  Har- 
lem, one  In  The  Bronx  and  the  others  are 
spread  throughout  the  Upper  West  Side. 

Most  active  in  the  federation's  develop- 
ment was  Jim  Anderson,  a  former  juvenile 
delinquent,  dock  worker.  Golden  Gloves 
boxer  and  actor.  A  native  of  Harlem,  the  48- 
year-old  Anderson  left  the  U.  S.  several  years 
ago  to  tour  Europe  and  South  America  with 
the  controversial  Living  Theater,  a  politi- 
cally-oriented group  of  New  York  actors. 

"While  I  was  down  there,"  Anderson  re- 
called, "I  noticed  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
difference  between  the  prices  for  produce 
there,  compared  to  here. 

"A  friend  had  taken  me  to  see  how  a  co- 
operative worked  before  I  left  New  York 
and  I  had  been  very  impressed.  After  I  had 
seen  the  Southern  prices  I  knew  that  when 
I  got  back  to  New  York  I  was  going  to  or- 
ganize a  cooperative,  just  like  the  one  I'd 
seen." 

He  did.  In  fact,  he  eventually  organized 
more  than  20. 

"Some  died,"  Anderson  said.  "I  just  bad 
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to  let  them  go.  I  couldn't  service  every- 
thing." 

Twice  a  week  now,  usually  around  3  a.m., 
Anderson  and  a  couple  of  friends  scoot  out 
of  their  beds  and  climb  into  an  old,  pale 
blue  pickup  and  drive  to  the  Hunts  Point 
Market  in  The  Bronx,  where  they  purchase 
goods  for  federation  members. 

"People  make  out  their  orders  and  we  pick 
up  the  money  beforehand,"  says  Anderson. 
"I  try  to  look  around  for  a  good  buy  at  the 
market.  I  don't  just  shop  one  place. 

In  an  average  week,  Anderson  wiU  purchase 
more  than  $2000  In  groceries  (the  average 
weekly  order  is  around  $6) — hundreds  of 
pounds  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. By  buying  In  bulk,  Anderson  says,  his 
clients  save  substantially. 

25    PERCENT    UNEMPLOYED 

"I'd  say  that  what  we  bring  back,  for  what 
we  spend,  represents  about  $1000  in  savings. 

Anderson  backed  this  up  by  pointing  to  a 
recent  Federation  weekly  price  list:  five 
pounds  of  potatoes  for  26c;  five  pounds  of 
plantans.  16c;  Spanish  onions.  13c  a  head 
bananas,  15c  a  pound. 

But  despite  these  reasonable  prices,  coop- 
eratives In  the  Federation  are  having  their 
problems. 

"Stealing  used  to  be  pretty  bad  aroxind 
here,"  said  Dan  Flavin.  "We'd  usually  lose 
about  $30  or  $40  in  produce  a  week."  [Flavin 
added  that  most  of  the  stealing  was  done  by 
club  members.] 

"When  you  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
unemployment  in  an  area,  and  there's  more 
than  25  per  cent  unemployment  in  East  Har- 
lem, then  you're  going  to  have  stealing.  We 
had  to  develop  this  bag  tagging  system  in 
order  to  curb  the  stealing." 

According  to  Father  John  Dougherty,  the 
third  figure  Instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Federation,  a  recent  survey  he  had  taken 
among  the  cooperative  members  at  his 
church,  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  414  E.  82d 
St.,  uncovered  complaints  about  food  qual- 
ity. 

"In  the  long  run  the  food  is  good,  but 
sometimes  the  bananas  and  other  fruits  are 
overripe,"  Father  Dougherty  said. 

He  also  expressed  concern  that  not  enough 
members  of  his  parish  (mostly  middle  In- 
come) had  become  Interested  in  the  opera- 
tion and  made  It  worthwhile. 

"I  got  Involved  in  this,"  Father  Dougherty 
says,  "because  I  felt  it  would  be  a  good  way 
to  spread  communication  in  the  parish.  We 
have  only  30  families  that  place  weekly  or- 
ders, and  not  many  of  them  are  from  the 
parish.  Something  like  this  necessitates  peo- 
ple becoming  close  to  one  another,  working 
side  by  side,  and  I  guess  some  people  just 
don't  want  to  get  Involved." 

"It's  a  matter  of  people  helping  themselves 
and  their  neighbors  at  the  same  time,"  added 
Jim  Anderson.  "I'm  not  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  support  we're  getting  either. 
We  hope  that  cooperative  thinking  can  help 
to  change  the  prevalent  community  values. 
Instead  of  people  bickering  about  how  much 
more  money  their  neighbor  is  making,  they 
should  be  going  out  trying  to  find  out  who 
their  neighbors  are,  to  help  one  another. 

"That's  what  this  is  about,  it's  all  for  the 
community." 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  introduced  legislation 
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to  require  that  all  future  pay  increases 
for  Member  of  Congress  be  submitted  to 
an  open  vote  by  the  entire  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Other 
Members  have  offered  similar  proposals. 
But  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
committee  to  which  these  are  assigned. 

I  am  sure  the  public  did  not  realize 
what  was  happening  in  1967  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  present  back-door  pay 
incresise  system,  a  procedure  under  which 
the  President  recommends  salary  in- 
crease for  judges,  high-level  executives, 
and  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  raises 
go  into  efifect  automatically  unless  vetoed 
by  the  House  or  Senate.  This  means 
Members  of  Congress  can  avoid  voting  on 
their  own  pay  increases. 

What  a  cynical  procedure. 

Personally,  I  think  this  is  the  wrong 
time  for  a  pay  increase ;  most  of  our  con- 
stituents are  suffering  real  hardship  from 
the  Nation's  economic  problems.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  set  an  example 
of  restraint  and  holding  down  unneces- 
sary spending.  The  last  thing  we  should 
do  is  raise  our  own  pay. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  money  that  con- 
cerns me. 

There  is  an  issue  of  principle  involved 
that  is  more  important  than  cost — 
whether  Congress  will  be  forthright 
enough  to  require  a  vote  on  Members'  pay 
increases  instead  of  waiting  for  an  op- 
portimity  to  let  an  increase  go  into  effect 
without  a  vote.  I  think  it  is  time — indeed, 
long  past  time — to  reestablish  proce- 
dures which  require  Members  to  vote  on 
salary  issues  and  put  an  end  to  back-door 
raises.  The  same  principle  should  apply 
to  those  allowances,  such  as  the  station- 
ery account,  which  are  really  a  form  of 
salary  to  Members.  These  should  be  in- 
creased only  after  a  vote  by  the  full 
House. 

I  can  not  see  why  we  should  fear  such 
a  procedure.  If  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  Members'  salaries  or  allowances 
should  be  raised,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
vote  to  do  so.  And  I  am  confident  the 
people  of  my  district  will  support  such  a 
decision  if  it  is  justified. 

But  they  will  not  support  continuation 
of  the  present  back-door  method  of  in- 
creasing pay  and  allowances.  Nor  do  I. 
That  is  why  I  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  require  a  vote  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  soon  be  enacted. 


THE  GEORGIA  POWER  PROJECT: 
A  STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIALISM- 
PART  in 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Georgia  Power  Project  is 
one  of  many  radical  n.S.  groups  calling 
for  socialism — total  Government  con- 
trol— as  a  "pie-in-the-sky"  panacea  for 
the  energy  shortage. 

In  their  hatred  for  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  Marxists  oppose  Government 
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deregulation  which  would  give  private 
industry  the  incentive  to  develop  new 
sources  and  new  resources  of  energy. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  providing  brief  character- 
izations of  some  of  the  organizations 
either  whose  members  are  actively  in- 
volved in  the  GPP  activities  or  who  have 
worked  with  the  GPP  at  the  GPP's  1973 
Atlanta  conference  on  the  energy  crisis 
of  the  1974  citizens  energy  conference 
and  whose  positions  give  direct  or  par- 
allel support  to  GPP  policies. 

Among  these  are: 

Amebicak  CrviL  Liberties  Union 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  was  developed  In  1920  by  several 
groups  of  militant  radical  pacifists  who  were 
active  In  opposition  to  U.S.  participation  in 
World  War  I.  With  national  headqusirters  in 
New  Tork,  ACLU  now  has  over  46  state  and 
city  affiliates,  more  than  130,000  members 
and  annual  Income  exceeding  $1.2  million. 

The  ACLU  was  characterized  by  Commu- 
nist Party  general  secretary  Earl  Browder  in 
1939  as  a  "transmission  belt"  for  communist 
programs  and  positions,  rather  than  as  a 
directly  controlled  Party  front.  Although  for 
a  time  the  ACLU  prohibited  admitted  Com- 
munist Party  members  from  serving  as  ACLU 
officials  and  expelled  the  two  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  National  (central) 
Committee  which  sat  on  its  board,  ACLU 
made  no  attempt  to  expel  non -leadership 
communists  or  to  find  hidden  communists 
among  Its  members  and  leaders. 

ACLU  has  numerous  active  members  who 
also  hold  membership  or  executive  positions 
In  identified  Communist  Party  fronts  such 
as  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  etc. 
One  such  example  is  seen  in  the  activities 
of  Reber  Boult  who  after  resigning  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Georgia  ACLU,  went  to  the  Far 
East  to  head  one  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild's  Southeast  Asia  Military  Law  Project 
offices.  Military  authorities  changed  the  NLG 
project  with  creating  dissension  and  disloyal- 
ty among  U.S.  servicemen.  Boult  Is  the 
estranged  husband  of  NLG  and  Power  Project 
activist  Glnny  Boult. 

Boult's  successor  as  director  of  the  Georgia 
ACLU  Is  Gene  Guerrero,  also  a  GPP  activist. 
Gene  and  Nancy  Guerrero  were  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  (SCEF)  In  1969. 
SCEP  was  the  successor  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  cited  by  the 
House  Conamlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  a  Communist-front  organization  "which 
seelcs  to  attract  southern  liberals  on  the  basis 
of  its  seeming  Interest  In  the  problems  of 
the  South." 

Center  for  CoMMtrNixY  Change 
The  Center  for  Community  Change  was 
founded  in  1968  "to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  issues  related  to  poverty"  and  to 
"press  for  government  programs  and  prac- 
tices responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor." 
The  recipient  of  a  $3.5  million  grant  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  CCC  was  formed  by 
the  merger  of  three  ultra-liberal,  activist 
organizations:  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  a  project  started  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers:  the  Social  Development  Program 
then  headed  by  Jack  Conway,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
AFL-CIO  official  who  later  became  a  lead- 
ing figure  of  the  Rockefeller  dominated  Com- 
mon Cause  group:  and  the  Citizens  Advocate 
Center  created  by  NLG  activities  Edgar  and 
Jean  Camper  Cahn,  the  founders  of  OEO 
Legal  Services. 

CCC's  founding  directors  included  Jack 
Conway:  Judlan  Bond,  a  onetime  sponsor  of 
the  SDS  Radical  Education  Project;  Frank 
Manklewlcz,  former  press  secretary  to  Robert 
Kennedy  and   campaign   manager  for  Sen- 
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ator  McGovern;  UAW  president  Walter  Reu- 
ther;  and  Paul  Ylvisaker,  a  former  Ford 
Foundation  official. 

The  CCC  organized  the  February,  1974,  Cit- 
izens Energy  Conference,  described  by  the 
liberal  Washington  Post  as  "the  first  time 
the  radic-Ubs  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
each  other  since  the  national  light  changed 
and  the  sky  darkened  for  Nixon." 

Among  the  better  known  radical  and  li- 
beral groups  attending  the  conference  as 
spo.:scrs  were  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion (ADA),  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME), 
Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen's  Union:  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned; Common  Cause;  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities;  Georgia  Power  Project;  the 
Grey  Panthers:  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS) :  Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
(MCHR);  Movement  for  Economic  Justice; 
National  Council  of  Churches;  National 
Law^.'ers  Guild  (NLG);  National  Student  As- 
sociation (NSA);  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  (OCAW);  United  Farm  Workers 
Union;  United  Mineworkers  of  America 
(UNWA);  War  Tax  Resistance;  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
(WILPF)  and  the  Communist  Party's  youth 
group,  the  Young  Workers  Liberation 
League. 

Additional  delegations  attended  represent- 
ing the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  which  gave 
the  conference  considerable  publicity  in  the 
Daily  World;  the  Trotskyist  communist  So- 
cialist Workers  Party  front,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee for  Justice  to  Latin  American  Politi- 
cal Prisoners  (USLA);  the  Workers  World 
Party:  New  American  Movement;  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Organization  (NTO);  the 
Sierra  Club;  Environmental  Action  Founda- 
tion; the  Media  Access  Project;  Urban  Lea- 
gue, and  many  more. 
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CoMMtnnsT  Party,  U.S.A. 

Members  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  Including  Barry  Cohen,  secretary 
of  the  CPUSA  National  Commission;  its 
youth  organization,  the  Young  Workers  Lib- 
eration League  (YWLL);  CPUSA  dominated 
and  Influenced  unions  including  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  (UE)  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Meatcutters;  and  controlled  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
(PCPJ)  took  active  roles  in  the  February, 
1974,  Citizens  Energy  Conference  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  Power  Project. 

As  set  forth  in  other  sections  of  this  re- 
port, the  members  of  the  GPP  have  records 
of  affiliation  with  various  CPUSA  controlled 
organizations  including  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  F^ind  and  the  NLG. 

The  1947  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  characterization  of  the  CPUSA 
remains  accurate: 

"[The  CPUSA  is]  an  organization  operat- 
ing under  centralized  discipline  subordinated 
to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
•  •  •  whose  basic  aim,  whether  open  or  con- 
cealed. Is  the  abolition  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic system  and  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
dictatorship  in  Its  place.  *  *  *  An  organiza- 
tion resorting  to  deception,  evasion,  illegal 
methods,  violence,  and  civil  war,  methods 
Implicit  In   its  revolutionarv  purpose." 

In  a  lengthy  report  to  the  CPUSA  Na- 
tional Council  in  December.  1973,  Gus  Hall, 
CPUSA  general  secretary,  charged  the  major 
energy  companies  with  a  "conspiracy  of  ex- 
tortion" with  "energy  the  hostage."  He  said : 

"The  crime  of  extortion  is  serious.  There- 
fore, the  solutions  must  fit  the  scope  of  the 
crime.  This  Is  a  moment  to  initiate  a  cam- 
paign to  nationalize  the  whole  energy  sector 
of  the  economy.  The  nation  cannot  afford 
to  have  Its  life  tmd  death  resources  In  the 
hands  of  Irresponsible,  cold-blooded  gang- 
sters without  a  social  conscience.  Public 
utilities  must  belong  to  the  public. 


"There  is  a  need  for  a  totally  new  energy 
structure.  There  is  a  need  for  a  •  •  •  Na- 
tional Energy  Council — a  Council  of  People's 
Power;  a  council  that  will  own  and  operate 
all  energy  related  businesses  from  the  oil, 
coal  and  gas  fields  to  the  refineries,  to  their 
distribution,  including  all  power  plants  and 
nuclear  plants.  •  •  •  In  the  process  of 
campaigning  for  it  we  can  expose  the  crimi- 
nal nature  of  monopoly  capital.  •   •   • 

"•  •  •  But  only  by  taking  over  the  en- 
ergy complex  from  start  to  flhish  can  there 
be  a  rational  plan  for  the  use  and  produc- 
tion of  energy,  *   •   *. 

"•  •  •  This  campaign  must  involve  the 
hundreds  of  millions  who  are  victims  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Because  of  the  scope  of  this 
problem,-  it  can  be  a  key  link  that  will  move 
millions  into  the  struggle  against  monopoly." 

A  mere  two  months  after  these  guidelines 
were  given  to  America's  disloyal  oppKwltlon, 
the  Citizens  Energy  Conference  was  con- 
vened in  Washington,  D.C.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  "radical/liberals,"  many  speakers,  work- 
shop leaders  and  newly  emerged,  self-styled 
citizens  groups  parroted  Hall's  demands.  It 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  once  again 
the  CPUSA  was  demonstrating  Its  skill  in 
employing  subterfuge  and  deceit  to  fur- 
ther its  revolutionary  goals. 

The  Hichiander  Center 

For  the  past  43  years,  the  Highlander  Cen- 
ter has  served  as  a  research  and  education 
center  for  radicals.  Founded  and  still  led  by 
Myles  Horton,  70,  the  Center  is  now  located 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

During  the  1950's,  the  Highlander  Center, 
then  the  Highlander  Folk  School,  was  char- 
acterized in  testimony  before  a  U.S.  Senate 
Sub-Committee  as  "a  school  operated  at 
Monteagle,  Tennessee,  ostensibly  as  an  inde- 
pendent labor  school  but  actually  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Communist 
Party." 

In  1963,  in  hearings  before  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Highlander 
Center  was  further  identified  as  being  deeply 
Involved  with  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 

At  the  GPP'S  Atlanta  Conference  on  the 
Energy  Crisis,  panelist  Jim  Branscombe  of 
the  Highlander  Center  discussed  the  "peo- 
ple's" use  of  violence  and  sabotage  against 
coal  companies  at  some  length  and  provided 
some  specific  examples  of  its  use  as  a  method 
of  "resistance."  An  experienced  public 
speaker,  Branscombe  avoided  direct  advocacy 
of  violence  at  that  time. 


OUR   MILITARY   DEFENSE   BUDGET 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
coimtry  should  be  concerned  about  our 
military  defense  budget.  Some  like  to 
focus  on  its  size,  others  focus  on  whether 
it  is  adequate.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Observer: 

[From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    Observer.  Feb. 

21,  1975] 

Our  Military  Budget  and  Britain's 

Britain  Is  not  exactly  a  bantamweight 
when  It  comes  to  military  strength.  Its 
worldwide  military  outposts  have  shrunk 
In  number  and  size  in  recent  years,  but  it 
remains  a  great  military  power. 

And  so  It  Is  interesting  to  consider  this 
comparison : 

Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger  has  pro- 
posed a  new  defense  budget  of  $92.8  billion 
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through  the  Defense  Department  and  $1.8 
billion  for  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Agency  for  nuclear  materials  for  wea- 
pons and  for  reactor  fuel. 

That  would  mean  an  Increase  of  $8  billion 
over  the  current  year. 

And  that  Increase  is  very  close  to  the  sum 
that  Britain  annually  devotes  to  Its  entire 
military  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  realize  the 
commentary  was  somewhat  "tongue-in- 
cheek,"  I  was  moved  to  reply  as  follows: 
Editor, 

The  Charlotte  Observer, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Observer  editorial  of  Febru- 
ary 21st  compares  the  military  budgets  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  You 
observed  that  the  $8  billion  increase  proposed 
for  our  defense  budget  is  almost  the  total 
that  they  spend  on  defense.  In  the  light  of 
your  earlier  editorials,  that  seems  to  imply 
that  we  should  copy  them. 

Let  me  add  a  couple  of  observations.  First, 
Great  Britain  Is  spending  roughly  the  same 
percentage  of  her  Gross  National  Product  as 
we  are.  In  recent  years  British  military  ex- 
penditures have  risen  faster  than  inflation. 
Ours  have  not. 

While  we  should  commend  them  for  being 
willing  to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden 
for  our  mutual  defense,  we  must  not  shirk 
our  share  by  deep  cuts  at  this  time. 

Adjusted  to  allow  for  the  declining  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  the  $92.8  billion 
request  for  our  Department  of  Defense  Is  less 
than  was  requested  for  last  year  and  less 
than  was  approved  in  any  year  since  the 
Korean  War. 

With  the  current  make-up  of  the  Congress, 
It  can  be  predicted  that  the  Defense  request 
will  be  cut  again  to  less  than  a  5%  Increase 
over  last  year,  while  social  spending  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  14%  rate.  Meanwhile, 
Soviet  military  manpower  and  spending  are 
growing  faster  In  nearly  all  categories.  In 
the  last  three  years  they  produced  six  times 
as  many  tanks,  seven  times  the  artillery, 
more  than  three  times  the  ships,  and  almost 
twice  as  many  planes.  We  edged  ahead  In 
helicopters.  Furthermore,  their  military  man- 
power has  grown  to  Just  over  4  million  while 
ours  has  declined  to  Just  over  2  million,  with 
Russia  holding  the  same  2 : 1  edge  in  Europe. 
Reducing  our  forces  has  not  tempted  them 
to  reduce  theirs. 

It  would  please  me  to  continue  a  dialogue 
of  published  opinions  with  you  regarding  the 
decisions  that  are  coming  on  our  military 
budget.  We  both  want  an  ad^uate  defense. 
What  Is  adequate  can  best  be  judged  en  the 
basis  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  up  to,  not 
on  what  our  vaUant  ally  Great  Britain  can 
do. 

Sincerely, 

James  G.  Martin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  SLAP  AT 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  move  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
downgrade  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

A  UPI  wire  report  of  March  4  states 
that  postal  regulations  have  been 
changed  to  prohibit  pictures  of  incum- 
bent or  former  Presidents  from  display 
in  post  office  lobbies  or  in  areas  such  as 
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elevators  or  corridors.  The  regulations 
also  forbid  such  photos  from  being  requi- 
sitioned or  purchased  with  public  funds. 

This  move  by  the  Postal  Service  is 
symptomatic  of  the  general  effort  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  make  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  one  of  no 
importance,  and  I  find  it  deeply  troubling 
that  this  trend  has  appeared  in  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  There  are  some  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  Americans  no  longer 
respect  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  an  individual  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  our  lives. 

We  must  speak  out  against  these 
efforts  to  downgrade  the  Presidency  and 
make  its  occupant  a  "nonperson."  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans  still  strongly 
support  our  constitutional  system  and 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  believe  that  public  recogni- 
tion of  him  in  public  buildings  is  proper. 

The  President's  fiscal  1976  budget 
requests  a  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
of  $1.49  billion.  Ignoring  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  Postal  Service  officials  wish 
to  "economize"  by  refusing  to  purchase 
or  display  any  pictures  of  the  President. 
While  I  commend  the  USPS  for  its  efforts 
at  economy,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  cost  of  the  new  dining  table  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  suite  would  alone 
cover  the  purchase  of  enough  pictures  of 
the  President  for  every  post  office  in  the 
Nation.  I  further  suggest  that  so  long  as 
the  Postal  Service  is  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  subsidized  with 
taxpayer  dollars,  it  should  pay  due  re- 
spect to  the  leader  of  our  Nation  by 
public  display  of  his  picture. 
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THE  GREATEST  JUDGE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  about  a  wise  man  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
March  12, 1975: 

The  Qeiatest  Judge 
(By  Carroll  Kllpatrick) 

Forty  years  ago  this  month,  two  young 
Washington  lawyers  sat  In  a  house  on  Eye 
Street  and  watched  an  old  man,  whose  life 
spanned  almost  half  the  lifetime  of  this 
republic  and  who  was  three  times  wounded 
In  the  Civil  War,  die  of  pneumonia. 

"We  think  we  are  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
verse," the  old  man  once  commented  to 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  one  of  the  young  men 
with  him  at  the  end.  "But  we  are  less  than 
200  years  old  In  a  civilization  that  goes  back 
at  least  6000  years." 

"K3  was  the  greatest  Judge,  greater  than 
Joh"  Marshall,"  James  H.  Rowe,  the  other 
young  lawyer  and  now  Corcoran's  partner, 
said  the  other  day.  They  were  reminiscing 
about  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr..  who  died 
on  March  6,  1935,  two  days  before  his  94th 
birthday. 

Las  I,  week  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  there 
was  a  memorial  for  Holmes,  and  Prof.  Paul 
A.  Freund  said  that  Holmes'  "skepticism  was 
saved  from  aridity  by  a  strong  Puritan  sense 
of  duty,  and  from  cynicism  by  a  romantic 
faith  in  striving." 

In  other  words.  Holmes'  Puritan  conscience 
kept   bis   pessimism    about    mankind    from 


defeating  his  purpose,  and  his  sense  of  duty — 
together  with  his  conviction  that  one  must 
constantly  strive  to  Improve  one's  mind — 
kept  him  alert  and  striving  to  the  end.  As 
be  once  put  It  himself,  "the  rule  of  Joy  and 
the  rule  of  duty  seem  to  me  all  one." 

In  his  speech  last  week,  Freund  said  that 
Holmes  had  "a  creative  playfulness  of  spirit" 
that  manifested  Itself  In  his  writing  and  talk, 
"and  it  provided  Justification  for  his  skepti- 
cal mind  to  champion  the  utmost  freedom 
of  expression  In  our  constitutional  order. 

"Within  the  chambers  of  the  court  he 
carried  off  his  labors  with  a  Jauntiness  of 
spirit  that  disguised  the  meticulous  care 
of  his  note-taking  on  the  bench  and  his  an- 
alysis of  the  Issues." 

When  Holmes  developed  pneumonia,  his 
doctor  put  him  under  an  oxygen  tent.  To 
try  to  cheer  the  patient,  and  recalling  the 
enormous  Impact  the  Civil  War  had  on  him, 
Rowe  said:  "Every  soldier  to  his  tent." 

The  old  Justice  pulled  his  right  hand  from 
beneath  the  cover  and  thumbed  his  nose  at 
the  upstart  law  clerk. 

Once  when  Corcoran,  who  also  bad  been  a 
clerk  to  Holmes,  was  talking  to  him,  the 
Justice  said  "there  were  two  guys  on  the 
court  In  your  memory,  boy,  who  knew  what 
they  were  doing." 

"You,  of  course,"  Corcoran  commented. 

"Of  course,"  Holmes  replied.  When  Cor- 
coran couldn't  guess  the  other.  Holmes  said : 

"It  was  VThite  (Chief  Justice  Edward 
Douglass  White  of  Louisiana) .  Because  White 
had  been  In  the  war  on  one  side  and  I  had 
been  in  the  war  on  the  other  side,  it  was  our 
business  to  see  that  there  was  never  a  civil 
war  In  the  United  States  again. 

"Now,  one  of  the  ways  to  prevent  that  Is 
when  you  handle  the  hot  social  Issues  you 
never  dramatize  them.  You  handle  them  In 
such  a  way  that  you  decide  the  particular 
case  before  you  on  as  narrow  ground  as  pos- 
sible. You  make  no  big  talk  about  how  this 
great  right  Is  being  protected. 

"White  and  I  had  a  technique.  He  wTote 
opinions  so  long  no  one  could  understand, 
except  the  result;  I  wrote  opinions  so  short 
no  one  could  understand,  except  the  result. 
But  we  edged  the  law  along.  No  more  Dred 
Scott  decisions." 

Both  Rowe  and  Corcoran.  In  attempting 
to  explain  the  Holmes  mind  and  its  great 
strength,  agreed  that  the  four  years  of  battle 
had  a  profound  effect  on  him.  "He  fought  al- 
most every  day  for  four  years,  and  most  of 
his  classmates  were  killed,"  Rowe  said.  "I 
think  the  Civil  War  was  the  making  of  him. 
And  then  his  prodigious  scholarship." 

Holmes  once  said  "there  is  nothing  so 
salutary  as  commanding  men  under  fire," 
Corcoran  recalled.  "You  never  are  sure  you 
are  right,"  the  Justice  went  on.  "But  you 
have  to  act.". 

"The  war  made  him  understand  that  In 
the  world  of  action  you  have  to  make  deci- 
sions on  Insufficient  information,  but  you 
make  them  hard,"  Corcoran  said.  "With  all 
his  grace,  all  his  challenge — and  he  was  a 
man  of  great  humor — he  had  the  old  Puritan 
ethic  and  sense  of  duty." 

Corcoran  was  present  on  the  famous  occa- 
sion in  1933  when  the  new  President,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  called  on  Holmes  at  the 
house  on  Eye  Street.  When  the  President 
asked  him  why  he  was  reading  a  difficult 
book  he  saw  on  the  table,  the  Jxistice  re- 
plied: "To  Improve  my  mind,  Mr.  President." 

When  the  President  left,  Corcoran  asked 
Holmes  what  he  thought,  and  the  Justice 
replied:  "Son,  he's  an  exact  copy  of  his 
Cousin  Theodore.  Remember,  Theodore  said 
to  me  when  I  wouldn't  decide  the  Northern 
Securities'  case  the  way  he  wanted  it  that  he 
could  carve  a  Justice  with  more  backbone  out 
of  a  banana. 

"He's  like  Theodore — a  second  class  intel- 
lect but  a  first  class  temperament,  and  what 
this  country  needs  now  is  the  Roosevelt  tem- 
perament." 

In  addition  to  sitting  on  the  Massachusetts 
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Supreme  C^urt  for  20  years  and  the  Supreme 
Court  here  lor  29  years  and  writing  hundreds 
of  decisions.  Holmes  wrote  countless  letters 
as  well  as  books  and  a  few  speeches.  They 
contain  some  of  the  wisest  words  In  the  Eng- 
lish language:  "Life  Is  action,  the  use  of  one's 
powers.  And  to  use  them  to  their  height  Is 
our  joy  and  duty,  so  it  is  the  one  end  that 
Justifies  itself  .  .  .  Life  Is  a  roar  of  bargain 
and  battle;  but  in  the  very  heart  of  it  there 
rises  a  mystic  spiritual  tone  that  gives  mean- 
ing to  the  whole,  and  transmutes  the  dull  de- 
tails into  romance."  Or  "the  minute  a  phrase 
becomes  current  It  becomes  an  apology  for 
not  thinking  accurately  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence." 

Most  famous  of  all:  "The  life  of  the  law 
has  not  been  logic:  It  has  been  experience." 
A  few  days  before  Holmes  died,  he  began 
looking  for  a  commonplace  book  he  had  kept 
about  his  family  and  In  which  he  listed  all 
the  books  he  had  read,  with  notes  on  many 
of  them.  He  thought  it  was  too  personal  and 
that  It  should  be  destroyed.  Corcoran  hid 
the  book,  then  pretended  to  help  Holmes 
look  for  It. 

"When  he  died,  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
take  that  book."  Corcoran  said.  "The  next 
day  I  sent  It  to  the  Harvard  Law  Library, 
where  It  Is  to  this  day.  If  you  did  nothing 
else  for  the  next  10  years  but  read  the  books 
listed  in  it  you  couldn't  begin  to  go  through 
them  all." 

"Dean  Acheson  said  that  Holmes  and  Gen. 
George  Marshall  were  the  greatest  men  he 
ever  knew,"  Rowe  said.  "I  can't  think  of  any- 
one who  came  near  him  Intellectually." 

In  a  Memorial  Day  address  In  1884,  Holmes, 
the  son  of  a  poet,  grew  eloquent:  "Our  dead 
brothers  still  live  for  us,  and  bid  us  think  of 
life,  not  death — of  life  to  which  in  their 
youth  they  lent  the  passion  and  glory  of 
spring.  As  I  listen,  the  great  chorus  of  life 
and  Joy  begins  again,  and  amid  the  awful 
orchestra  of  seen  and  unseen  powers  and 
destinies  of  good  and  evil  our  trumpets  sound 
once  more  a  note  of  daring,  hope  and  will." 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  NATIONWIDE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTTJCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  in- 
teresting letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Elmer  E.  Poland,  of  Tompkinsville,  Ky.. 
which  is  particularly  relevant  to  our  de- 
liberations here  in  Congress  on  the  en- 
ergy crisis  and  the  rise  in  luiemploymert 
nationwide. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 

The  people  are  always  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  politicians  suppose. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Poland's  remarks 
about  the  right  kind  of  leadership  needed 
today  especially  bear  out  the  wisdom  of 
Lincoln's  maxim: 

Remarks  By   Elmeb  E.   Poland 

Deab  Sni:  I  believe  that  almost  everyone 
has  already  cut  their  gasoline  consumption  to 
what  they  consider  their  basic  needs,  some 
of  it  may  be  used  for  pleasure  but  everyone 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  this.  I  think  there 
are  only  two  sure  ways  to  save  a  certain 
amount  of  oil  and  that  Is  rationing  or  allo- 
cation but  I  had  rather  see  something  else 
tried  first.  The  damage  to  the  country  that 
either  of  these  might  cause  could  be  hard 
to  correct  and  either  of  these  could  be  put 
In  effect  in  a  matter  of  days  In  case  of  an- 
etbar  embargo. 
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I  think  that  the  need  for  gasoline  and 
other  oil  products  should  be  decreased  In 
several  different  ways,  some  of  them  could 
save  huge  amoimts  a  day  and  others  a  small- 
er amo\mt  but  taken  altogether  they  could 
make  a  savings  of  more  than  a  million  barrels 
a  day. 

The  things  I  am  about  to  suggest  as  a 
start  are  only  a  theory  as  everything  that 
has  been  mentioned  so  far  except  rationing 
or  allocation  but  I  believe  It  will  work. 

Other  than  the  gEisoline  consumed  by  food 
stamp  recipients  as  I  have  already  mentioned 
and  I  still  believe  there  is  some  way  to  con- 
serve some  of  that  gasoline,  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  use  some  of  the  Jobs  they 
are  creating  to  establish  at  least  one  person 
In  every  town  of  any  size  that  Is  any  distance 
from  the  nearest  unemployment  office  to 
handle  the  bi-weekly  claims  that  have  to  be 
filed.  I  do  not  know  if  every  State  Is  like 
Kentucky  but  the  people  here  have  to  drive 
sixty  miles  every  two  weeks  to  refile  their 
claim.  This  could  be  eliminated,  saving  people 
money,  trouble  and  conserve  approximately 
two  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  if  every 
State  is  like  Kentucky,  besides  giving  out  a 
few  more  useful  Jobs.  I  believe  a  lot  of  the 
jobs  could  be  of  the  oil  and  energy  saving 
type. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  is 
that  as  the  goverrunent  has  some  control 
over  the  school  system  that  they  have  each 
school  In  the  United  States  to  reduce  their 
ball  schedules  by  ten  per  cent.  As  every 
school  has  a  lot  of  extra  games  they  play 
that  do  not  count  In  their  league  or  con- 
ference play,  they  could  drop  one  or  two  of 
them  without  much  effect  on  them,  no  effect 
on  the  economy  and  I  would  guess  a  saving 
of  another  million  gallons  of  gas  a  day  unless 
it  Is  taken  higher  than  the  high  school  level. 
Even  at  the  college  level  I  don't  think  It 
would  harm  the  schools  or  the  economy. 

As  I  said  this  is  only  a  savings  In  theory 
but  I  think  the  people  will  save  most  of  this 
as  what  they  consider  the  need  is  taken 
away.  I  believe  that  with  the  knowledge  of 
how  this  country  Is  run  that  you  can  take 
these  suggestions  and  find  several  more  ways 
to  do  away  with  the  need  to  use  oil  prod- 
ucts without  affecting  the  economy  In  an 
adverse  way. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  battle  or  any 
team  game  being  won  without  the  right 
kind  of  leadership,  one  that  wUl  suffer  along 
with  the  rest  and  not  put  any  extra  burdens 
on  one  particular  person  or  segment  of  the 
country.  If  the  leadership  will  not  say  "do 
as  I  say,  not  as  I  do"  then  I  think  the  people 
will  regain  some  of  their  trust  in  their  gov- 
ernment and  then  anything  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

I  think  that  everyone  has  jumped  In  with 
both  feet  to  try  and  settle  the  oil  problem 
in  a  short  time  without  much  thought  to 
the  economy  or  the  people.  It  has  taken  sev- 
eral years  to  create  this  problem  and  I  think 
that  If  the  Congress  and  the  President  will 
take  their  time  and  use  my  suggestions  or 
something  slmUar  to  them  they  can  reach 
a  solution  without  many  111  effects  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  nearly  everyone.  I  also  think 
there  should  be  an  energy  Impact  report 
before  any  new  program  is  begun. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Elmeb  E.  Poland. 


BERNARD   BARUCH   ON   INFLATION 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NTW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946.  when 
our  country  was  again  waging  a  fight 
against  inflation,   the  Honorable   Ber- 
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nard  Baruch  wrote  a  memorandum  for 
President  Truman  outlining  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  economic  instability 
our  Nation  was  experiencing.  My  father 
former  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  December  20,  1974,  cited  this 
memorandum  and  its  relevance  to  our 
own  situation  today.  I  am  inserting  the 
full  text  of  this  letter  to  the  editor  which 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  of  inter- 
est: 

Recalling  the  Past 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Bernard  Baruch  held  many  Important  non- 
polltlcal  positions  In  the  federal  government 
and  rendered  outstanding  service  in  all  of 
them.  Perhaps  his  greatest  service  was  his 
clear-cut  vision  of  the  danger  of  inflation. 

He  wrote  a  memorandum  for  President 
Truman  on  February  13.  1946  which  Is  even 
more  needed  now.  He  said,  "If  Inflation  Is 
not  controlled,  the  doUar  will  buy  less;  not 
alone  day  by  day,  but  hour  by  hour  and 
minute  by  minute.  This  prophecy  has  proved 
accurate  enough.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
consistently  inflationary  policies  have  pyra- 
mided the  national  debt  to  astronomical  pro- 
portions, slashed  the  value  of  the  dollar,  dis- 
located the  economy.  Increased  the  burden 
of  taxes,  eroded  savings.  Injured  most  of 
those  people  least  able  to  afford  It,  the  pen- 
sioners, savers  and  white  collar  workers.  In- 
flation has  unbalanced  the  budgets  not  only 
of  Individuals  and  governments,  but  of  hos- 
pitals, schools,  colleges,  and  Institutions  of 
every  kind.  .  .  .  Some  believe  that  they  could 
keep  inflation  under  control  or  that  they 
could  escape  the  consequences.  This  is  one 
of  the  supreme  fallacies  of  our  time.  Once 
Inflation  gets  under  way,  no  one  can  escape 
the  harmful  effects  ...  I  tried  to  Impress 
this  on  President  Truman." 

Bernard  Baruch  was  not  only  a  successful 
financier,  philanthropist,  counsellor  to  four 
Presidents  for  40  years,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  outspoken,  best  informed  and  sagacious 
leaders  regarding  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
inflation. 

I  was  a  member  of  Congress  In  1933  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  over 
the  presidency  and  initiated  shortly  after- 
wards the  vast  spending  program  of  tax, 
spend  and  elect,  that  lasted  for  eight  years 
until  our  entrance  into  World  W&t  II. 

The  origin  of  our  Inflation  began  in  peace- 
time, continued  under  Truman  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  under  Elsenhower  but  Increased 
under  Kennedy,  and  escalated  under  John- 
son. Of  the  40  years  of  Inflationary  policies 
most  of  them  were  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  today  In  Con- 
gress would  be  well  advised  to  quote  the  wise 
and  sound  lines  written  by  Bernard  Baruch 
on  Inflation,  almost  30  years  ago  under  the 
Truman  administration.  This  shows  that  in- 
flation was  a  serious  problem  then  and  had 
its  origin  under  F.D.R.'s  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration. 

Hamilton  Fish. 

New  York,  December  20,  1974. 


BRIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  THE  DOMES- 
TIC STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  all 
the  pessimistic  reports  concerning  the 
plight  of  the  economy,  an  article  in  the 
McKeesport  Daily  News  of  March  12, 
1975,  indicates  a  need  for  a  substantial 
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increase  in  domestic  steel-producing 
capacity. 

In  a  way,  it  is  most  unfortimate,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  current  very  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  deficit,  that 
this  need  for  expansion  is  dramatized  by 
a  steel  trade  deficit  of  almost  $500  mil- 
lion for  January  1975.  According  to  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute — 

Imports  in  January  were  the  highest  ever 
for  any  January  by  a  wide  margin.  They  were 
420,000  tons  higher  than  the  previous  record 
for  the  month — 1,381.000  tons  set  In  1973. 
The  1.801.000  tons  imported  in  January  1975 
were  also  nearly  one  mUllon  tons  higher  than 
the  steel  import  total  for  January  1974.  In- 
dustry experts  concede  that  domestic  steel- 
producing  capacity  lags  well  behind  the  an- 
ticipated demands  of  a  prime  economy  and 
that  only  present  economic  hard  times  have 
prevented  a  critical  shortage. 

Accordingly,  revival  of  both  the  auto- 
mobile and  housing  industries  could  well 
mean  even  more  foreign  imports  unless 
our  domestic  industry  expands  its  ca- 
pacity. 

Expansion  of  our  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducing capacity  will  generate  new  jobs 
for  American  workers,  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources,  and  con- 
tribute to  a  reduction  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  All  three  of  these  are 
Indispensable  to  the  revival  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  The  challenge  to  the 
American  steel  industry  is  abundantly 
clear.  Their  response  can  only  be  "full 
speed  ahead  on  plant  expansion." 

Tlie  article  from  the  McKeesport  Daily 
News  follows : 

Steel  Trade  Deficit  High 

Washington. — ^The  United  States  had  a 
steel  trade  deficit  of  almost  $500  million  In 
the  first  month  of  1975 — the  result  of  record 
January  steel  Imports — reports  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

According  to  government  data.  1.801,000 
tons  of  foreign  steel  entered  this  country 
during  the  month.  The  value  of  January  steel 
Imports  exceeded  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  of 
steel  by  $495,326,000. 

In  the  four-month  period  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  end  of  January,  7,736,- 
000  tons  of  foreign  steel  arrived  In  the  UJ3. 
This  is  equivalent  to  more  than  23,200,000 
tons  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  total  trade  deflclt  In  steel  mUl  products 
during  this  period  exceeded  $1.8  billion,  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $5.5  bUUon, 
according  to  AISI.  Imports  In  January  were 
the  highest  ever  for  any  January  by  a  wide 
margin.  They  were  420,000  tons  Imported  In 
January  1975  and  also  nearly  one  million 
tons  higher  than  the  steel  Import  total  for 
January  1974. 

As  this  year  began,  foreign  specialty  steels 
continued  to  arrive  In  this  country  at  a 
record  rate.  Stainless  Imports,  for  example, 
were  nearly  double  those  for  January  1974, 
while  imports  of  tool  steel  were  up  6  percent. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  SPEAKS 
OUT  AGAINST  ADDITIONAL  AID 
TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  give  aid 
to  the  corrupt  Thleu  regime  in  South 
Vietnam.  President  Ford's  latest  request 
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for  $300  million  in  additional  aid  during 
a  time  of  economic  crisis,  is  intolerable. 

After  50,000  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
and  $150  billion  spent,  one  would  think 
that  the  United  States  would  have 
learned  that  it  cannot  support  an  un- 
popular government.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
ity  Professors  joins  me  in  opposing  this 
request  for  additional  aid.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  state- 
ment by  its  general  secretary,  Joseph 
Duffey: 

American  Association  of 

University  Pbofessors. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  10, 1975. 
Statement  Issued  by  Joseph  Duffey 

Reports  that  the  President  Is  seriously 
considering  requesting  from  Congress  sup- 
plemental foreign  aid  funds  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  are  extremely  discour- 
aging. We  beUeve  that  the  Preslde.xt  should 
not  make  such  a  request  and  that  If  he 
does.  Congress  should  overwhelmingly  re- 
ject It.  The  recent  history  of  the  national 
controversy  over  aid  to  Southeast  Asia 
should  guide  both  the  President  and  Con- 
gress In  determining  how  the  American  peo- 
ple view  the  situation  In  Indochina.  Amer- 
ica's Interests  are  not  served  by  further  In- 
tervention, whether  it  be  with  money  or  per- 
sonnel. The  signing  of  the  cease-fire  and  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  brought  to 
an  end  the  divisive  Internal  strife  in  Ameri- 
ca over  this  issue.  It  would  be  terribly  un- 
fortunate if  this  highly  emotional  Issue  were 
revived  at  a  time  when  Americans  are  con- 
fronted with  a  grave  economic  crisis  at  home. 

Placed  In  the  context  of  current  national 
priorities,  the  suggestion  of  appropriating 
additional  funds  for  Indochina  would  be  a 
direct  affront  to  the  American  people  who 
believe  that  more  pressing  current  issues 
require  resolution.  The  Administration's  be- 
lated recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  reces- 
sion and  its  Impact  upon  lower-  and  middle- 
income  groups  should  lead  the  Administra- 
tion to  conclude  that  an  additional  $300 
million  could  be  spent  more  profitably  on 
human  resources  at  home  rather  than  on 
war  materials  shipped  to  Indochina..  The 
American  people  have  been  exceptionally 
tolerant  of  previous  errors  of  judgment  on 
Southeast  Asia,  but  their  tolerance  of  con- 
tinued misguided  policy  and  lU-spent  funds 
will  surely  wear  out  in  a  period  of  grave  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

In  the  list  of  federal  spending  priorities, 
it  may  be  significant  to  point  out  that  an 
additional  $300  million  applied  to  the  federal 
program  for  postsecondary  education  would 
permit  over  600,000  students  em-olled  In  post- 
secondary  education  Institutions  to  partici- 
pate In  the  College  Work-Study  program 
authorized  by  Congress  and  over  400,000  stu- 
dents to  receive  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants.  For  most  of  these  students, 
the  grants  and  work -study  payments  permit 
them  to  go  to  college  and  to  receive  training 
In  specialized  programs  necessary  to  both 
our  society  and  economy.  This  investment  in 
human  resources  would  be  significantly  more 
productive  at  the  present  time  than  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  war  materials  shipped  to  Indo- 
china for  further  destruction  of  that  ravaged 
area. 
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and  I  am  sure  the  offices  of  many  of  us, 
continues  to  be  bombarded  with  mail 
from  constituents  who  cannot  under- 
stand how  Congress  can  be  considering 
a  recess  at  the  end  of  March  when  many 
of  the  Nation's  problems  remain  un- 
solved. 

I  would  offer  an  excerpt  from  the 
Tribune-Courier,  a  Benton.  Ky.,  news- 
paper sent  to  me  by  Gene  Schnell  of 
Benton,  to  wit: 

We  have  four  hundred  thirty  five  repre- 
sentatives and  one  hundred  senators  on  our 
payroll  In  Washington,  supposedly  serving 
you  and  me. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  researchers  that 
each  of  all  535  costs  you  and  me  about  $600.- 
000  per  year  including  salary,  high  paid  staffs, 
allowable  expenses,  free  trips  all  over  the 
world,  holidays  and  who-knows-whal-else. 

Any  fool.  Including  myself,  can  multiply 
$600,000  by  535  and  quickly  determine  that 
our  bill  for  Washington  hankv-panky-lng 
comes  to  $321,000,000  (that's  $321  mllUon) 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  that:  Congress  enjoyed  an 
11-day  Lincoln's  birthday  vacation.  Soon 
there'll  be  a  17-day  Easter  celebration  and 
following  that  a  13-day  layoff  for  Memorial 
Day. 

A  10-day  respite  for  the  Fourth  of  July  bo's 
they  can  rest  up  for  the  annual  34-day 
summer  vacation  In  August  and  September. 

There's  a  10-day  recess  In  October  and  in 
November  (Thanksgiving)  and  they  really 
give  us  a  break  by  taking  just  one  day  for 
Veterans  Day. 

After  that  they  retiirn  to  Washington's 
merriment  and  gaiety  while  they  make  plans 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  revelry  before 
they  hurry  back  to  Washington  to  prepare 
speeches  for  Lincoln's  birthday  in  the  coming 
election  year! 


SOVIET  REVISIONISM— BIGGEST 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPLOITER 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OT  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  a  subject  but  my  office, 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  the  Members  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  following  press 
release,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  this  statement  issued  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  which  discusses  the 
subject  of  Soviet  revisionism. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  find  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  U.N.  Mission  deliberately 
raising  the  issue  of  Soviet  colonialism. 
While  their  motives  are  certainly  not 
pure,  they  properly  point  out  the  Soviet 
imperialism  control  over  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments : 

Soviet  Revisionism — ^Biggest  International 
Exploiter 
Peking.  February  13.  1975  (Hslnhua).— 
The  People's  Dally  carried  a  signed  article 
yesterday  entitled  "Soviet  Revisionism  la 
One  of  the  Biggest  International  Exploiters  of 
Today".  Excerpts  from  the  article  read: 

Flaunting  the  "socialism"  signboard,  the 
Soviet  revisionist  social  Imperialists  have 
created  the  myth  in  recent  years  that  they 
are  the  "natural  ally"  of  the  Third  World 
and  styled  themselves  as  the  saviour  of  the 
oppressed  people  and  nations.  However, 
innumerable  facts  prove  that  they  not  only 
enslave  and  plunder  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries and  people  but  also  bully  and  exploit  a 
number  of  the  Second  World  nations.  They 
have  become  one  of  the  biggest  International 
exploiters  of  today. 
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Under  the  rale  of  the  Soviet  revisionist 
renegade  clique,  capitalism  has  been  fully 
restored  l:i  the  Soviet  Union.  Acts  of  the 
Soviet  revisionist  ruling  clique  are  likewise 
governed  by  the  law  ol  imperialism.  Soviet 
revisionist  social-imperialism  is  frantically 
pushi.ig  new  colonialism  and  great  power 
hegemonism  In  the  broad  Third  World. 

Under  the  pretext  of  "selfless  aid"  and 
"mutually  beneficial  economic  cooperation", 
the  Soviet  revisionists  export  capital  in  a  big 
scale,  control  the  economic  lifeliriC  of  the 
Third  World  countries,  dump  on  them  out- 
dated machines  and  equipment,  and  plunder 
their  raw  materials  so  as  to  reap  superprofits. 
According  to  incomplete  statistics,  from  1954 
to  1972.  they  exported  over  13,000  million  U.S. 
dollars  of  capital  to  the  Third  World  and 
squeezed  themselves  Into  about  1,000  indus- 
trial enterprises  and  other  units.  Through 
capital  export,  they  have  gained  control  over 
key  industrial  departments  in  a  number  of 
developing  countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  sold  them  goods  of  sluggish 
sales.  From  1955  to  1973  they  sold  over  16,000 
million  U.S.  dollars  of  Industrial  products  to 
the  Third  World  at  high  prices  and  reaped 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  of  super- 
profit. Through  capital  export,  the  Soviet 
revisionists  have  looted  more  than  19,000 
million  dollars  of  primary  products  from  the 
Third  World. 

Another  form  of  neo-colonialist  plunder  by 
the  Soviet  revisionists  Is  to  set  up  and  Invest 
in  many  "Joint-stock  enterprises"  and 
"united  companies"  in  the  Third  World 
countries;  these  are  imitations  of  U.S.  "trans- 
national companies".  Enterprises  Jointly  run 
by  the  Soviet  revisionists  and  the  developing 
countries  have  been  set  up  in  many  key  eco- 
nomic departments  Including  exploring  and 
mining  Industry,  processing  industry,  trade 
and  transport.  Through  these  enterprises  the 
Soviet  revisionists  have  reaped  colossal  profits 
and  plundered  these  countries  of  cheap 
labour  power  and  resources  while  finding 
markets  for  Soviet-made  industrial  products. 

Unequal  exchange  is  another  major  means 
with  which  the  Soviet  revisionists  exploit  the 
countries  and  people  of  the  Third  World. 
They  make  fabulous  profits  by  making  use  of 
international  market  prices  based  on  unequal 
exchange,  and  also  exploit  the  Third  World 
people  through  such  means  as  providing  "as- 
sistance" and  "cooperation",  pressing  for  pay- 
ment of  debts,  selling  industrial  products  at 
high  monopolistic  prices  and  buying  food- 
stuff, agricultural  and  mineral  raw  materials 
at  low  prices.  According  to  incomplete  data, 
in  the  17  years  beginning  1955,  the  Soviet 
revisionists  exploited  the  Third  World  to  the 
sum  of  11,300  million  U.S.  dollars  through 
uneqral  exchange. 

The  Soviet  revisionists  are  shameless  inter- 
national speculators.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  oil  shortage  in  the  west  not  long  ago, 
they  bought  oil  from  Arab  countries  at  low 
prices  and  resold  It  at  high  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, they  extort  money  and  make  high 
profits  through  arms  deals. 

Lenin  had  potated  out  that  "the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  imperialism  is  precisely 
that  it  strives  to  annex  not  only  agrarian 
territories,  but  even  most  highly  Industrial- 
ized regions."  The  European  region  of  the 
Second  World  Is  a  key  strategic  area  con- 
tended for  by  Soviet  revisionism  and  the 
United  States,  an  Important  objective  the 
Soviet  revisionists  try  their  utmost  to  con- 
trol and  invade. 

The  Soviet-controlled  "Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance"  Is  a  Soviet  revisionist 
tool  for  pushing  neocolonialism.  In  this  so- 
called  "big  family,"  the  Soviet  revisionists, 
making  use  of  their  economic  monopoly 
position,  have  Imposed  on  Its  members  "in- 
ternational division  of  labour"  and  "eco- 
nomic Integration."  exercised  direct  control 
over  the  economic  lifeline  of  a  number  of 
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Eastern  European  coimtries  and  carried 
out  undisguised  neocolonlallst  exploitation. 

Through  "assistance,"  loans  and  direct  In- 
vestments, Soviet  revisionist  social-Imperial- 
ism exports  huge  amounts  of  capital  to 
"CMEA"  members.  Prom  1954  to  early  1974, 
capital  exported  by  Soviet  revisionism  to 
the  "CMEA"  members  In  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic "assistance"  exceeded  10,000  million 
U.S.  dollars.  It  boasted  of  participation  In  the 
construction  of  over  1,300  big  enterprises 
and  other  projects.  By  controlling  heavy  in- 
dustry production  and  monopolizing  the  sup- 
ply of  Important  raw  materials  for  Indus- 
try of  some  "CMEA"  members,  the  Soviet 
revisionists  have  pushed  aside  their  com- 
petitors and  cornered  the  market  for  their 
industrial  products.  Prom  1955  to  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  exported  to  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  finished  Industrial  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  over  35,000  million  U.S. 
dollars  ( among  which  the  value  of  machinery 
and  equipment  exceeded  15,000  million  dol- 
lars) ,  and  made  nearly  84,000  million  dollars 
of  high  profits.  In  foreign  trade,  they  ex- 
ploited these  countries  ruthlessly  by  manip- 
ulating prices,  controlling  exports  and  Im- 
ports and  selling  dear  and  buying  cheap 
through  so-called  "long-term  trade  agree- 
ments." It  is  estimated  that  from  1955  to 
1973,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  above-men- 
tioned five  countries  In  unequal  exchange 
amounted  to  19,000  million  dollars.  The 
G.D.R.,  the  number  one  trade  partner  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  suffered  the  heaviest  losses  of 
6,400  million  dollars.  They  wantonly  pil- 
laged these  countries  of  their  rare  metals 
and  Important  strategic  raw  materials. 
Through  various  forms  of  economic,  scientific 
and  technical  "cooperation,"  they  drive  scien- 
tists of  some  "CMEA"  members  to  serve  them 
and  force  these  countries  to  spend  huge  sums 
of  money  to  develop  Soviet  economy  and 
technology. 

The  Soviet  revisionists  have  all  along 
glared  hostllely  at  West  Evirope,  trying  their 
utmost  to  Infiltrate  Into  and  gain  control 
over  it.  In  an  attempt  to  conquer  them  one 
by  one.  they  try  to  sow  discord  between 
West  Europe  and  the  United  States  and 
among  "Common  Market"  countries  by  cur- 
rying favour  with  some  countries  or  luring 
them  with  benefit.  Under  the  signboard  of 
"all-Europe  economic  cooperation,"  they 
broaden  their  trade  with  West  Europe  so  as 
to  realize  expansion  there.  Taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  West  European  countries' 
thirst  for  oil  and  other  raw  materials  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Soviet  revisionists  resold  oil 
to  them  at  high  prices  so  as  to  extort  prof- 
its from  them. 

The  economic  plunder  and  exploitation 
carried  out  by  the  Soviet  revisionists  every- 
where have  completely  unmasked  the  "mu- 
tual benefit"  trade  and  "cooperation"  ad- 
vertized by  the  Soviet  revisionists  and  re- 
vealed their  true  features  as  social-Im- 
perialists. It  has  enabled  more  and  more 
countries  and  people  to  see  the  hideous  fea- 
tures of  the  Soviet  revisionists  as  the  big- 
gest International  exploiter  of  today. 


FIFTY-SEVEN  YEARS  WITH  THE  U.S. 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  today  a  tribute  to  a 
very  special  person,  based  on  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Interior 
Department  Recreation  Association 
newsletter. 
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This  individual.  Miss  Jule  Andre,  is 
a  Publications  Specialist  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  who  have  re- 
quested information  and  maps  from  the 
Interior  Department  may  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  by  telephone  with 
this  capable,  knowledgable,  and  warm- 
hearted woman.  Few  are  probably  aware 
of  the  incredible  fact  that  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  public  have  benefited  from  her 
dedication  and  hard  work  for  over  57 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  tribute  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  because  Miss 
Andre  is  a  truly  unique  and  wonderful 
person  who  deserves  recognition.  Indeed, 
she  represents  the  very  best  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  whose  devoted  service  to  the  pub- 
lic often  goes  unnoticed  and  unappreci- 
ated: 

Fifty-seven  Tears  Wfth  the  U.S.  Geological 
Stjbvey 

Miss  Jule  Andre,  who  will  celebrate  her 
78th  birthday  In  October,  last  week  cele- 
brated her  57th  year  of  employment  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Miss  Andre,  a  special  assistant  for  publi- 
cations, began  her  career  as  a  legal  typist  In 
a  D.C.  law  firm,  at  a  salary  of  $9.00  per  week. 
In  1918,  she  took  a  Civil  Service  test  and  the 
law  firm  offered  her  $12.00  a  week  to  stay; 
however,  she  chose  to  start  work  as  a  Voucher 
Clerk  In  the  Map  Distribution  Division  of 
Geological  Survey  beginning  at  $17.31  a 
week.  She  rapidly  developed  the  expertise 
which  enabled  the  Survey  to  be  highly  re- 
sponsive to  mounting  requests  for  Survey 
maps,  bulletins,  reports,  and  other  products 
that  provide  Information  about  the  Nation's 
resources  and  the  environment.  She  later 
became  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Distribution. 

At  the  time  she  started  to  work  at  Interior, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  In  office  and 
Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  headed  the  De- 
partment. Serving  as  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Geological  Survey,  during  part  of  the 
term  of  George  Otis  Smith,  and  in  1967  re- 
ceiving the  Department's  highest  honor,  the 
"Distinguished  Service  Award,"  are  two  of 
the  Important  highlights  of  her  career. 

Miss  Andre  also  served  as  a  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Director's  staff,  providing  out- 
standing services  to  the  public,  universities, 
Industry,  scientific  societies,  and  officials  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
"Hardly  a  week  goes  by,"  said  Dr.  McKelvey, 
the  Survey's  Director,  "that  I  do  not  recetoe 
a  letter  from  someone  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  Jule's  efficiency  and  her  Interest  In 
satisfying  his  request  for  help  on  a  publica- 
tion problem.  Most  people  try  to  say  thanks 
for  good  help,  but  when  busy  people  take 
time  to  write  a  letter  about  It,  you  know 
they  have  been  Impressed  with  unusually 
good  work— and  that's  the  only  kind  she 
does!" 

The  Survey  moved  to  Reston  this  year, 
and  Miss  Andre  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  her 
office  In  the  GSA  Building  In  which  she 
worked  for  more  than  half  a  century.  She 
remained  on  the  Job  as  a  Publications 
Specialist  In  the  Main  Interior  Building.  One 
of  her  most  responsible  duties  Is  filling  re- 
quests for  Information  and  maps  from  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

A  native  of  Washington,  D.C,  Miss  Andre 
makes  her  home  In  Arlington,  Virginia. 
When  asked  If  she  had  any  hobbles,  she 
replied,  "My  work  is  my  hobby — I  just  love 
It!"  Upon  being  questioned  about  her  views 
on  Women's  Lib,  she  advised  that  she  was 
too  busy  to  have  any  serious  thoughts  on 
that  subject. 
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INTEGRATING       ENERGY       POLICY 
WITH  SOUND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  continue  to  discuss  ele- 
ments of  a  national  energy  policy,  and 
try  to  figure  out  why  our  economic  policy 
is  not  working,  I  believe  we  should  take 
some  time  to  consider  the  views  of  those 
who  predicted  the  current  crisis.  One  of 
those  thinkers  is  Nicholas  Georgescu- 
Roegen,  a  distinguished  economist  who 
for  years  has  been  telling  us  that  classical 
economics  needs  to  integrate  biology  to 
be  relevant  to  today's  problems. 

Frankly,  I  think  Dr.  Georgescu-Roegen 
is  on  the  right  track,  and  his  theories 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
received  to  date. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  March  24 
issue  of  Business  Week,  on  this  subject 
for  the  Record  : 
GEOBGESctr :  A  Prophet  of  Energy  Economics 

Webster's  Third  International  Dictionary; 
"Entropy:  The  ultimate  state  reached  In  the 
degradation  of  the  matter  and  energy  of  the 
imiverse." 

New  Republic,  July  28,  1947:  "Entropy  Is 
the  general  trend  of  the  universe  toward 
death  and  disorder." 

Entropy  used  to  %e  an  almost  philosophic 
concept  that  momentarily  baffled  freshman 
science  students  before  slipping  Into  their 
storehouse  of  trivia.  But  suddenly,  with  an 
energy  crisis  helping  to  degrade  a  number  of 
the  Western  world's  once-thrlvlng  economies, 
entropy  Is  taking  on  new  meaning  to  experts 
In  search  of  solutions.  And  interestingly 
enough,  the  man  who  is  inspiring  this  new 
look  at  entropy  and  Its  significance  to  energy 
policy  Is  not  a  scientist,  nor  really  an  energy 
expert,  but  a  gadfly  economist  from  Vander- 
bllt  University,  named  Nicholas  Georgescu- 
Roegen. 

Georgescu,  long  a  respected  critic  of  the 
analytical  methods  of  his  profession,  has  been 
telling  his  colleagues  that  their  much-touted 
econometric  models  are  based  on  a  theory  of 
physics  that  physicists  themselves  out^ew 
100  years  ago:  Newtonian  mechanics.  He 
says  man's  production-consumption  activities 
are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
which  hold  that  everything  is  reversible,  but 
to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  which  hold 
that  energy,  once  used.  Is  lost.  And  Georgescu 
and  his  supporters  claim  his  Ideas  are  Just 
what  the  nation's  policymakers  need  as  they 
begin  to  shape  plans  to  cope  with  the  energy 
squeeze. 

"Economists  are  fond  of  saying  that  we 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing,"  says 
Georgescu  in  his  animated  Rumanian  accent. 
"But  In  entropy  terms,  the  cost  of  any  bi- 
ological or  economic  enterprise  Is  always  far 
harsher  than  that — any  such  activity  actu- 
ally results  in  a  deficit."  Adds  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  cybernetlclst  John  J.  Ford: 
"What  Georgescu  Is  talking  about  Is  a  whole 
new  context  for  viewing  the  world.  Energy 
policy  people  know  that  resources  are  ex- 
haustible, of  course.  But  If  you  look  around. 
Is  there  anything  you  see  In  human  be- 
havior that  leads  you  to  realize  that  people 
know  this?  We  still  act  as  though  all  prop- 
esses  are  reversible." 

CONSERVATION 

The  ramifications  of  entropy  have  never 
been  easy  to  get  across  to  the  layman,  and 
applying  entropy  to  economics  complicates 
the  concept  even  more.  But  In  its  widest  con- 
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text,  entropy  says  that  the  energy  of  the 
universe  Is  always  running  down.  Once  you 
consume  energy,  it  cannot  be  used  again — 
It  Is  not  recyclable.  Thus,  as  ecologlsts  have 
been  arguing  for  years,  man  must  learn  to 
value  his  terrestrial  resotirces  more  highly, 
because  what  he  squanders  now  is  gone  for- 
ever. And  the  faster  he  uses  what  he  has,  the 
more  waste  he  creates  that  has  to  be  cleaned 
up.  That,  in  turn,  takes  energy,  and  entropy, 
and  so  on. 

If  policymakers  understood  this  vicious 
spiral,  says  Georgescu,  their  plans  for  the 
future  woxild  look  a  lot  different.  A  sample  of 
his  thinking: 

On  Project  Independence:  "The  trouble 
with  that  program  Is  that  in  the  end  It 
doesn't  matter.  It  means  we  will  tap  our  own 
resources  earlier  and  speed  up  the  day  when 
we  will  be  totally  dependent  on  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

On  labor-saving  devices:  "We  should  cure 
ourselves  of  the  'clrcumdrome'  of  the  shav- 
ing machine,  which  is  to  shave  oneself  faster 
so  as  to  have  time  to  work  on  a  machine 
that  shaves  faster." 

On  the  military-Industrial  complex:  "Pro- 
duction of  all  Instruments  of  war — not  Just 
war  Itself — should  be  prohibited.  This  will 
release  tremendous  productive  forces  for  in- 
ternational aid  without  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  developed  countries." 

Georgescu's  thinking  rings  with  such  Uto- 
pian Ideals,  but  he  also  sounds  a  more  down- 
to-earth  tocsin:  Theoreticians  must  begin 
now  to  Incorjjorate  these  concepts  Into  their 
theories,  otherwise  the  world  will  burn  Itself 
out  before  It  has  a  chance  to  correct  the 
problems  once  It  flnaUy  starts  witnessing  the 
symptoms.  "If  you  think  in  terms  of  extended 
prlods  of  time,"  he  says,  "these  things  do 
matter.  We  must  not  ignore  what  happens  to 
our  grandchildren  or  our  great-grandchil- 
dren If  we  have  any  concern  for  the  human 
sjjecles." 

His  thoughts  are  laid  oiit  In  detail  In  his 
book.  The  Entropy  Law  and  the  Economic 
Process;  first  published  in  1972  by  Harvard 
Press  and  now  out  In  paperback.  In  It  he 
takes  the  reader  across  a  thickly  patterned 
tapestry  of  physics,  biology,  economic  his- 
tory, and  thermodynamics  to  make  his  case 
for  a  new  field  of  "bloeconomics,"  a  discipline 
that  takes  fuller  account  of  man's  use  of 
energy  In  economic  activities. 

the  green   REVOLUTION 

He  points  out,  for  example,  that  the  new 
high-yield  varieties  of  crops,  which  earned 
Norman  Borlaug  the  Nobel  prize,  are  also 
"anti-economical."  FV)r  the  same  amount  of 
food,  he  says,  these  superstralns  require  a 
much  greater  amount  of  energy,  because  they 
need  more  fertilizer  and  greater  mechaniza- 
tion. Georgescu  Is  not  suggesting  a  sudden 
halt  to  the  so-called  green  revolution.  But 
he  does  say  that,  long-range,  mankind  will 
have  to  lower  the  population  to  a  level  that 
can  be  fed  only  by  organic  agriculture,  and 
farming  will  have  to  become  less  rather  than 
more  capital-intensive.  "Results  such  as  these 
would  have  come  to  light  long  ago  if  my  col- 
leagues had  not  clung  as  tenaciously  as  they 
have  to  their  mechanistic  dogma,"  muses  the 
69-year-old  economist. 

Only  time  will  tell,  of  course,  whether 
Georgescu's  rigorous  application  of  entropy 
to  economics  will  emerge  as  the  next  encom- 
passing theory  that  his  colleagues  have  been 
searching  for.  But  his  reputation  In  eco- 
nomics Is  already  rock-solid,  and  this  has 
helped  air  his  abstruse  theories.  Carl  H.  Mad- 
den, chief  economist  at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  Georgescu's  ideas  and  has  become  a 
convert.  "What  the  man  has  done."  says  Mad- 
den, "has  been  to  demand  the  Introduction 
of  biology  into  classical  economic  theory  with 
a  precision  of  thought  that  goes  beyond  even 
Schumpeter."  Joseph  Schiunpeter,  a  towering 
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figure  In  the  Harvard  Economics  Dept.  during 
the  1930s  and  1940s — and  an  associate  of 
Georgescu's — used  certain  biological  analo- 
gies to  spearhead  a  theory  of  the  life  cycle  of 
companies  and  Industries. 

"Georgescu  is  a  remarkable  man,"  says  his 
friend  and  fellow  economist  Paul  Samuelson, 
a  Nobel  prize  winner  who  shares  with  Geor- 
gescu credit  for  certain  refinements  In  the 
theory  of  production.  "Like  vintage  bur- 
gundy, he's  appreciated  by  economic  connoi- 
seurs  all  over  the  world.  Coming  from  Geor- 
gescu, a  riposte  Is  deadly." 

And  Georgescu's  book  Is  Indeed  a  sharp 
thrust  at  the  Jugular  of  classical  economics. 
Understandably,  It  has  been  parried  with 
skepticism — and  some  outright  ridicule — 
from  experts  as  distinguished  as  his  support- 
ers. One  skeptic:  Mancur  Olson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  whose  field  of  expertise 
Is  energy  economics.  "Other  constraints,  like 
population,  may  hit  before  entropy  limita- 
tions do,"  Olson  says.  University  of  Colorado 
economist  Kenneth  Bouldlng,  himself  a  critic 
of  his  profession,  says  that  the  foundation  of 
a  new  economics  should  be  the  evolution  of 
knowledge,  not  entropy.  Nevertheless,  In  a 
review  of  Georgescu's  book,  Bouldlng  wrote 
that  If  the  right  500  people  read  It,  "science 
and  economics  perhaps  would  never  be  the 
same  again." 

ATTACK 

Not  all  Georgescu's  critics  have  been  so 
gracious.  The  sharpest  attacks  have  come 
from  John  Andelln,  a  physicist  and  aide  to 
Representative  Mike  McCormack  (D-Wash.). 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on  en- 
ergy. "Entropy  and  economics  Just  are  not 
related,"  blasts  Andelta.  "Georgescu's  book 
Is  rife  with  mysticism  and  big  words.  The 
time  scales  he  uses  are  Just  not  long  enough. 
I'd  be  stunned  if  within  the  next  100  years 
that  book  has  any  Influence  on  anything. 

Others  in  government  echo  Andelin's  com- 
plaint that  Georgescu's  book  is  of  little  use 
to  the  pragmatlst.  John  HUl,  assistant  direc- 
tor for  economics,  science,  and  energy  at  the 
Office  of  Management  &  Budget — and  a  can- 
didate for  the  post  of  deputy  director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration— says  he  re- 
gards the  book  as  removed  from  relevance 
In  the  policymaking  process.  "I  certainly  have 
a  lot  of  problems  with  economists."  he  con- 
cedes. "But  the  kind  of  Integration  Job  that 
Georgescu  Implies  simply  boggles  the  mind." 

But  most  of  Georgescu's  colleagues  think 
he  Is  at  least  onto  something.  Harvard  Nobel- 
ist  Kenneth  Arrow,  who  Is  trying  to  apply 
the  entropy  analogy  to  information  processes, 
says  that  borrowing  from  other  disciplines 
Is  common  enough  In  economics.  "It  all  de- 
pends on  how  well  ycu  do  It,"  says  Arrow. 
"Economics  deals  with  the  production  and 
transformation  of  goods  from  one  form  to 
another,  and  that  is  a  physical  and  chemical 
process  that  has  direct  application  to  en- 
tropy." 

NEW    INTEREST 

Economist  Milton  Sarell  of  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute,  the  new  research 
and  development  arm  of  the  electric  utility 
industry,  points  out  that  economists  In  all 
fields  are  beginning  to  take  greater  and  great- 
er Interest  in  the  engineering  sciences.  "A 
lot  of  us  are  trying  to  leam  more  about 
thermodynamics,"  he  says.  "And  by  the  same 
token,  I'm  finding  more  and  more  physicists 
who  are  taking  up  economics." 

As  for  charges  that  Georgescu's  Innova- 
tions have  little  value  to  the  real  world.  Mad- 
den of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  argues  that 
such  statements  are  too  sweeping.  "Who's  to 
say  that  you  cannot  make  those  analogies?" 
he  asks.  "It's  like  a  mathematician  saying 
to  Von  Neuman  [a  pioneer  in  the  binary 
logic  used  In  computers] :  'You  can't  use  a 
base  of  two  in  your  numbering  system.'  " 

Madden  also  dismisses  charges  that  Georg- 
escu's Ideas  are  a  threat  to  business.  "The 
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old  form  or  wealth  that  has  been  courted  by 
the  Industrial  age,"  he  says,  "has  blocked 
the  kind  Georgescu  proposes — a  tyi)e  of 
wealth  wherein  there  Is  no  tyranny  of  quan- 
tity. You  cant  tell  me  there  Is  no  Industrial 
profit  in  an  economics  of  quality." 

Georgescu,  meanwhile,  remains  largely 
aloof  from  the  debate  that  is  beginning  to 
swirl  around  him.  He  stresses  that  he  Is  not 
suggesting  that  economists  drop  their  con- 
centlonal  tools  of  analysis.  "But  if  they  un- 
derstood the  implications  of  entropy,"  he 
asserts,  "they  would  take  into  account  the 
channels  by  which  energy  could  move  more 
efficiently." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 


Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in 
the  best  of  economic  times,  the  average 
small  business  has  a  difficult  time.  In  the 
15th  Congressional  District,  there  are 
still  many  such  small  enterprises,  often 
run  by  families,  who  have  few  resources 
backing  them  up  in  case  of  emergencies 
or  setbacks  of  one  kind  or  another.  Huge 
enterprises,  backed  by  chain  manage- 
ment and  profits,  can  sustain  virtually 
any  damage  and  stay  in  business.  Small, 
independent  operators,  such  as  still  pro- 
liferate in  Brooklyn,  live  in  dread  of  the 
unexpected. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  blows  to 
any  small  business  is  property  condem- 
nation as  a  result  of  Federal  action  or 
programs.  In  thousands  of  now  familiar 
instances,  a  Federal  program  or  even 
just  a  federally  assisted  undertaking  will 
suddenly  loom  over  an  established  neigh- 
borhood. Suddenly,  Government  officials 
appear  in  the  area,  visit  the  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  in  the  immediate 
vicinit: ,  and  what  they  say  spells  the 
doom  of  their  long-established  way  of 
life.  Many  of  these  neighborhoods  have 
been  viable  entities  for  generations,  sur- 
viving and  enj'oying  the  strength  lent 
them  by  small  enterprise.  To  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  major  project  is  at  least  a 
shock.  To  the  "Ma  and  Pa"  store,  it  can 
be  a  commercial  death  sentence. 

How  do  you  close  down  decades  of  liv- 
ing and  doing  business  with  hundreds  of 
people  yiou  have  come  to  know  and  re- 
spect? What  do  you  tell  them?  Where 
will  you  go?  How  will  you  move?  Will 
the  business  siu^^ive  the  move,  even  if 
you  manage  to  make  it  successfully? 
What  happens  to  the  people  who  depend 
on  these  stores  for  essential  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  even  social  life?  Too  often  these 
human  elements  in  the  equation  do  not 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  local 
and  Federal  planners.  Too  often,  busi- 
nesses have  been  snuffed  out  for  good, 
even  in  the  name  of  progress  and  despite 
the  best  of  intentions.  And  only  in  recent 
years  have  these  people  and  their  imique 
problems  commanded  any  significant  at- 
tention. However,  now  their  voices  are  at 
last  being  heard,  and  some  impact  is  be- 
ing made  on  Federal  plans. 

One  way  to  guarantee  their  survival  is 
to  write  into  Federal  law  some  protective 
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elements  and  guarantees  for  their  viabil- 
ity. One  bill  to  do  this  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  I  have  joined  in  sponsorship 
and  support  of  its  provisions.  It  will  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
am  delighted  to  say  that  the  legislation 
has  been  referred  to  that  committee 
and  early  hearings  and  action  may  be 
possible. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  payment  of 
grants  or  loans  of  up  to  $4,000  to  enable 
displaced  small  businesses  to  lease  or 
rent  a  suitable  space  for  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  4  years,  or  payments 
of  up  to  $4,000  with  equal  matching  of 
amoimts  over  $2,000  to  make  a  down 
payment  of  some  kind  on  purchase  of 
another  suitable  place  of  business.  These 
amendments  to  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  extends  to  small 
businesses  benefits  now  available  under 
that  act  to  residential  tenants  displaced 
by  Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects. 

This  legislation  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  Inter-Agency  Task 
Force  for  Relocation  Business  Assistance 
appointed  last  year  by  Abe  Beame,  mayor 
of  New  York  City,  which  has  devoted  sig- 
nificant efforts  to  this  problem.  Various 
New  York  City,  State,  and  Federal 
agency  representatives  served  on  that 
task  force. 

Such  an  undertaking  makes  unique 
sense.  Every  time  a  major  project  wipes 
out  small  businesses  which  cannot  start 
up  again,  our  tax  base  is  eroded  and  our 
tax  revenues  accordingly  drop  still  lower. 
In  New  York  City,  this  is  a  very  ad- 
vanced and  serious  problem. 

The  special  hardships  besetting  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  forced  to  relocate 
due  to  condemnation  of  their  property  as 
the  result  of  Federal  action  have  been 
recognized  only  partially  under  existing 
law.  We  are  now  in  a  period  of  quasi- 
depression.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  losing  their  jobs  every  week. 
It  is  senseless  to  allow  Federal  programs, 
which  can  only  grow  in  size  and  effect,  to 
continue  to  contribute  to  job  destruction, 
tax  base  erosion,  and  revenue  lowering. 
H.R.  2961  is  an  intelligent,  reasonable 
approach  to  aiding  small  businesses  to 
help  themselves.  The  relatively  modest 
amounts  of  aid  allowed  under  the  bill 
can  make  the  difference  for  many  be- 
tween a  successful  relocation  and  an- 
other small  business  out  of  business;  for 
good. 
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LINCOLN  QUOTATIONS? 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP   VIRGZNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  25,  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  series  of  quota- 
tions from  Lincoln  that  were  authentic. 
These  were  sent  to  me  by  a  constituent 
who  provided  them  from  the  Emancipa- 
tor, published  by  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.  This  week  I  received 


a  letter  from  Dr.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  who 
advised  me  that  the  quotations  are  prop- 
erly attributed  to  a  Pennsylvania  clergy- 
man named  William  J.  H.  Boetcker,  who 
wrote  them  in  1916,  over  half  a  century 
after  Lincoln's  death.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
has  cited  other  sources  to  reinforce  his 
case,  and  in  order  to  set  the  record 
straight,  I  ask  that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Certainly  the 
words  actually  uttered  or  written  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  sufficiently  memo- 
rable without  quotations  from  other 
sources,  no  matter  what  their  intent. 


H.R.  4481  WILL  WORSEN  INFLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF  CALIFOHNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  passed  H.R.  4481,  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Appropriations  Act, 
it  took  an  irresponsible  step  that  can 
only  make  our  economic  mess  worse.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  stated  intent  of 
this  bill — to  create  jobs,  stimulate  the 
economy  and  eventually  produce  more 
revenue  to  balance  a  bloated  Federal 
budget.  The  problem  is  that  this  bill  will 
produce  none  of  these  salutary  goals,  but 
rather  will  worsen  inflation,  fiuther  de- 
press the  construction  business,  reduce 
the  amount  of  capital  available  to  busi- 
nesses, and  create  an  intolerable  amount 
of  deficit  in  the  Treasury. 

It  is  plainly  false  to  believe  that  this 
bill  will  cure  unemployment.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  sp)on- 
sors  come  true,  only  1  percent  of  those 
now  jobless  will  be  employed.  Secondly, 
we  are  not  giving  anyone  meaningful, 
full-time  jobs.  Take  a  look  at  the  kind 
of  jobs  created — improving  picnic 
groimds,  patching  up  fish  hatcheries,  re- 
pairing duck  nests,  constructing  out- 
houses— do  these  represent  long-term 
solutions  to  unemployment?  Third,  pub- 
lic service  jobs  are  ridiculously  expen- 
sive: the  price  tag  for  these  900,000  jobs 
is  over  $6  billion.  Fourth,  up  to  65  per- 
cent of  all  municipal  public  service  jobs 
are  recalls — that  is,  local  employees  who 
are  terminated  and  then  put  back  on  the 
Federal  payroll  in  these  leaf-raking  jobs. 
I  can  share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent 
example  of  this  from  my  own  district. 
At  the  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Cen- 
ter a  reduction  in  force  program  seeks  to 
terminate  36  employees  at  the  same  time 
that  a  local  public  service  program  is 
creating  28  jobs  with  Federal  fimds.  This 
is  a  lunatic  way  to  solve  imemplosrment! 

The  bill  is  literally  a  Christmas  tree 
filled  with  programs  for  which  no  need 
has  been  established.  For  instance,  we  are 
asked  to  spend  $443  million  to  purchase 
120,000  motor  vehicles  for  the  Federal 
Government.  This  doubles  the  number 
of  cars  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration now  has.  Does  anyone  sin- 
cerely believe  we  need  all  these  cars?  I 
get  scores  of  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents complaining  about  the  already  ex- 
orbitant numbers  of  Government-owned 
cars  and  trucks,  using  up  gallons  and 
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gallons  of  gasoline.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  encouraging  conservation  of  fuel  and 
adding  import  taxes  that  drive  up  gaso- 
line prices.  Congress  turns  aroimd  and 
doubles  the  size  of  its  motor  car  fleet, 
proving  once  again  that  Goverrunent 
never  applies  any  of  its  controls  on  itself. 

There  are  less  glaring,  but  still  impor- 
tant other  flaws  in  this  bill.  It  extends 
the  minimum  wage  down  to  teenagers. 
What  this  means  is  that  thousands  of 
jobs  will  be  lost  to  youths  since  many 
who  would  hire  young  people  to  mow 
lawns,  rake  leaves,  or  work  around  the 
house  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage  for  this.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  although  this  bill  is  la- 
beled an  emergency  measure,  many  of 
the  jobs  it  pretends  to  create  will  not  be 
brought  on  line  for  many  months  to 
come.  Massive  VA  construction,  Corps 
of  Engineer  projects  and  reclamation  ef- 
forts have  a  leadtime  of  months. 

But  the  real  damage  done  by  this  bill 
is  its  enormous  impact  on  inflation.  We 
are  adding  $6  billion  to  the  Nation's 
deficit,  a  deficit  that  is  approaching  $80 
billion  a  year  in  1976.  Where  is  this 
money  to  come  from?  Surely  not  from 
taxes,  since  the  Congress  just  slashed 
those.  We  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  it 
in  the  private  money  market.  In  doing 
that,  we  are  going  to  drive  interest  rates 
back  up  again,  and  we  are  going  to  drain 
off  even  more  funds  available  to  private 
industry  for  capital  formation.  Last  year 
62  percent  of  all  available  capital  went 
to  finance  the  Government's  debt — ^next 
year  it  may  rise  to  80  percent.  Anyone 
who  sincerely  wants  to  know  why  there 
are  no  new  business  enterprises,,  why 
there  are  so  few  housing  starts,  why  pri- 
vate industry  is  not  hiring,  need  only 
look  at  where  the  money  to  finance  these 
programs  is  going — right  to  Washington. 

By  adding  to  our  massive  deficit,  this 
bill  is  only  going  to  worsen  the  condition 
of  private  business.  So  we  are  then  going 
to  be  asked  for  another  emergency  jobs 
bill  and  so  on  down  the  pike  until  every- 
one will  work  for  the  Government  and 
this  country's  economy  will  be  in  ruins. 

We  have  simply  got  to  stop  this  Idiocy 
of  curing  results  instead  of  causes.  We 
must  return  to  a  balanced  budget.  We 
must  encourage  capital  formation  by  pri- 
vate industry  which  will  create  perma- 
nent, meaningful  jobs.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram we  need — not  fanciful  bills  that 
pretend  to  solve  the  problem  by  making 
things  worse. 
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000  provided  only  half  the  funds  that 
Sun  Oil  was  putting  into  this  extensive 
exploration. 

Sim  Oil  Co.  is  working  night  and  day 
to  find  more  oil  and  gas  reserves.  It  is 
beyond  comprehension  why  Congress  is 
trying  to  handicap  the  oil  industry.  Con- 
gress spends  and  spend*  on  boondoggles. 
Then,  we  put  heavy  taxes  on  the  oil  in- 
dustry when  oil  companies  are  going  all 
out  to  meet  our  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  providing 
additional  incentives  for  the  oil  industry. 
Sun  is  investing  more  than  twice  their 
earnings  in  building  up  our  covmtry's 
energy  reserves.  We  are  all  proud  1974 
was  a  profltable  year  for  Sun  Oil,  because 
they  put  all  their  profits  and  in  addition 
more  than  doubled  this  amount  in  ex- 
ploration investment. 

Sim  Oil  Co.  is  a  pacesetter  and  Con- 
gress should  encourage  them  to  maintain 
this  leadership. 


SUN  OIL  CO.  REINVESTS  IT  ALL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texeis.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sun  Oil  Co.  exemplifies  business  leader- 
ship with  its  exploration  policy.  I  just 
reviewed  Sun's  1974  statement  and  found 
they  Invested  over  twice  as  much  for 
drilling  last  year  as  they  earned.  Sun 
Oil  spent  $834,149,000  for  capital  ex- 
penditures and  intangible  development 
costs.  Their  total  Income  of  $377,727,- 


CONTROLLING  PLUTONIUM— H 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing,  with  29  cosponsors,  legis- 
lation to  control  the  threat  of  Plutonium 
diversion  and  illicit  bouib  making.  This 
bill  would  forbid  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  proceed  with  its 
plans  to  license  the  commercial  reproc- 
essing and  reuse  as  fuel  of  plutonium 
from  spent  reactor  fuel  pending  a  study 
of  the  associated  dangers  and  costs  by 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
a  congressional  decision  whether  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  extremely  hazardous 
technology. 

Legislation  identical  in  effect  is  today 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  extent  of  the  risk  involved  was 
emphasized  recently  when  the  "Nova" 
series  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
discovered  that  an  undergraduate  with 
an  engineering  background  but  no  spe- 
cial training  could  design  a  very  plausible 
nuclear  weapon  in  5  weeks. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  news 
article  by  David  Bumham  of  the  New 
York  Times,  including  an  account  of 
the  "Nova"  broadcast,  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1975] 

Bill  Asks  Curb  on  Plutonium  Use  To 

Prevent   Building  of   Homemade   Bomb 
(By  David  Bumham) 

Washington,  Feb.  26. — Citing  plutonium 
as  a  potential  source  of  homemade  nuclear 
bombs,  a  Wisconsin  Representative  has  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  prohibit  the 
commercial  use  of  the  material  pending  a 
major  new  scientific  assessment  of  its  risk. 

"We  could  do  the  terrorists  and  criminals 
of  this  world  no  greater  favor  than  to  make 
this  element  [plutonium]  an  article  of  com- 
merce transported  across  the  country  in 
quantities  measured  in  tons,"  Representa- 
tive Les  Aspin,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  said 
in  a  statement  as  he  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  the  nuclear  regulatory  com- 
mission from  licensing  the  widespread  use  of 
plutonium  as  a  reactor  fuel  until  expressly 
authorized  by  Congress. 
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Because  of  possible  future  shortages  of 
uranium,  the  commission  and  its  predeces- 
sor agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
have  proposed  the  gradual  adoption  of 
plutonium  as  a  fuel  for  the  present  genera- 
tion of  reactors  and  a  new  kind  of  reactor 
still  under  development  called  the  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 

DANGER    OF   SEIZURE 

But  a  small  group  of  experts,  including 
Dr.  Theodore  Taylor,  a  former  A.E.C.  scientist, 
have  argued  that  the  planned  conversion  to 
plutonium  as  the  basic  fuel  of  the  atomic 
age  Is  highly  dangerous  because  persons  with 
little  or  no  training  could  fashion  homemade 
weapons  if  they  were  successful  in  seizing 
small  amounts  of  plutonium. 

Last  fall,  a  20-year-old  undergraduate  stu- 
dent at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy was  asked  to  test  Dr.  Taylor's  thesis: 
without  talking  to  any  experts  and  using 
only  publicly  available  reference  works  be 
was  to  design  a  nuclear  bomb  In  bis  spare 
time. 

The  assignment  was  given  by  John  Angler, 
a  Boston-based  producer  of  a  television  doc- 
umentary on  the  dangers  of  plutonium  that 
Is  scheduled  to  be  broadcast  on  public  tele- 
vision stations  across  the  country  on  March  9. 

The  program,  one  of  the  respected  series 
'of  scientific  programs  called  Nova,  will  be 
•viewed  by  Senate  staff  members  this  Friday 
at  a  special  screening  arranged  by  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Opteratlons  Committee. 

A    "FAIR    CHANCE" 

A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Angler  gave  the 
student  his  assignment,  a  nuclear  scientist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Swedish  Minister  of  De- 
fense and  several  of  his  colleagues  reviewed 
the  resulting  Yplan  and  concluded  there  was 
a  "fair  chance"  it  could  produce  an  explosion 
ranging  from  100,000  to  2  million  pounds  of 
T.N.T. 

"I  have  come  to  feel  that  designing  and 
building  a  bomb — assuming  you  had  the 
plutonium — would  not  be  much  harder  than 
building  a  motorcycle,"  the  slender  bearded 
student  said  during  a  recent  Interview. 

The  dangers  of  plutonium,  a  waste  product 
of  nuclear  reactors,  have  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  scores  of  tough  new  regula- 
tions aimed  at  greatly  tightening  the  control 
over  Its  production  and  transportation.  De- 
spite the  stringency  of  these  controls,  how- 
ever, some  scientists  maintain  that  Govern- 
ment and  privately  owned  factories  already 
are  unable  to  account  for  thousands  of 
pounds  of  what  are  known  as  "special  nu- 
clear materials." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  now  di- 
vided Into  two  agencies,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  and  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration,  insists 
that  such  reports  are  exaggerated. 

But  the  Government  for  more  than  two 
months  has  declined  to  answer  a  series  of 
detailed  questions  from  The  New  York  Times 
concerning  exactly  how  much  plutonium 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  Noting  that  the 
questions  have  been  referred  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  Government  also  has 
not  answered  inquiries  by  Senator  Abra- 
ham A.  Riblcoff  about  how  much  plutonium 
is  missing:  Senator  Riblcoff,  a  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  is  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  legislation  reorganizing  the  A.E.C. 
into  two  agencies. 

The  student  who  designed  the  bomb  for 
the  documentary,  comes  from  the  Boston 
area.  He  went  to  a  public  high  school,  is  ma- 
joring in  chemistry,  does  not  plan  on  doing 
graduate  studies,  gets  "some  good  marks  and 
bad  ones"  and  Insists  upon  remaining 
anonymous. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  identified  because  I'm 
frankly  worried  that  some  nut  might  get  the 
Idea  of  kidnapping  me — not  that  I  really 
have  any  special  knowledge,"  he  said. 
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During  an  Interview  in  Boston  last  week, 
the  student  estimated  that,  starting  from 
scratch  and  with  the  assistance  of  three  or 
four  persons,  he  could  build  the  device  in 
a  couple  of  months. 

"To  be  absolutely  sure  it  would  go  off  and 
not  taking  any  risks  during  the  fabrication, 
I  guess  it  might  take  a  year,"  he  added. 

He  said  that  all  the  bomb  parts  except  the 
Plutonium  could  be  obtained  from  available 
commercial  suppliers  and  that  "if  you  had 
$30,000  you  could  do  it  very  easily;  if  you  had 
$10,000,  you  would  be  skimping  but  you 
could  do  it." 

The  weapon  described  In  the  student's  re- 
port, which  he  believes  he  could  Improve,  re- 
quired 222  hours  to  design.  He  said  it  would 
be  about  the  size  of  a  large  desk  and  would 
weigh  between  550  and  1,000  pounds.  The 
weight  and  dimensions  mean  that  It  could 
easily  fit  in  a  small  pickup  van.  The  student 
said  it  would  require  "more  than  10  pounds 
but  less  than  20  pounds  of  plutonlum." 

To  test  the  student's  plan,  the  producer 
of  the  documentary,  Mr.  Angler,  called  on 
Dr.  John  Prawltz,  a  nuclear  physicist  who 
is  the  assistant  for  disarmament  of  the 
Swedish  Minister  of  Defense. 

After  consulting  with  a  number  of  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Prawltz  said  in  a  filmed  inter- 
view, "I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  report. 
It  is  a  shocking  report." 

Noting  there  was  a  fair  chance  It  would 
not  explode.  Dr.  Prawitz  added,  "There  Is 
also  a  fair  chance  that  it  will  go  off  but 
then  the  yield,  the  explosive  yield,  would 
probably  be  rather  low,  less  than  a  klloton 
and  probably  less  than  .1  kllotons." 

A  klloton  is  equal  to  one  thousand  tons 
or  2  million  pounds  of  TNT. 

The  nuclear  bomb  that  exploded  over 
Hiroshima  Just  30  years  ago  during  World 
War  II  weighed  9,000  pounds  and  had  a 
yield  equal  to  20,000  tons  of  TNT.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  TV  documentary,  however,  the 
1347  destruction  of  Texas  City,  Tex.,  was  the 
result  of  the  explosion  of  a  shipload  of 
ammonium  nitrate  equal  to  about  one  thou- 
sand tons  of  TNT. 

A  spokesman  for  the  nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  to  whom  the  student's  report 
was  sent,  said  the  commission  would  not 
comment  on  the  design  itself. 

"NOT    AN    EASY    JOB" 

"Obviously  Plutonium  is  a  material  that 
we  don't  want  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  people."  he  said.  "That's  why  we  have 
all  the  protective  systems  In  place;  that's 
why  the  systems  are  constantly  being  ex- 
panded. But  in  our  view  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  job  to  design  or  fabricate  an  explosive 
device." 

The  assurances,  however,  appeared  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  design  by  the  student 
and  a  never  announced  experiment  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  when  two  young 
inexperienced  physicists  named  David  Dob- 
son  and  Robert  Selden  were  asked  to  design 
a  nuclear  weapon. 

Though  a  spokesman  for  the  Energy  re- 
search and  development  Administration  said 
the  results  of  the  study  were  classified,  Sen- 
ator Rlbicoff  once  stated  in  Senate  debate 
that  the  estimated  yield  of  the  bomb  de- 
signed by  the  two  young  men,  just  out  of 
graduate  school,  was  within  10  per  cent  of 
what  they  had  projected  It  would  be. 


(Prom  The  Boston  Evening  Olobe,  Feb.  25, 
1975J 
Recycling  Trouble 
It  is  paradoxical  that  because  plutonlum, 
the  stuff  used  In  nuclear  weapons.  Is  com- 
paratively  safe   to   handle,    it   is   the   most 
dangerous  of  nuclear  materials.  While  the 
waste  material  that  comes  out  of  a  reactor 
that  burns  uranium  Is  so  "hot"  that  It  must 
be    manipulated    by    remote    controls    and 
burled  deep  in  the  ground,  plutonlum  can 
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be  safely  packed  in  a  box  and  trundled  away 
In  a  wheelbarrow. 

But  10  pounds  of  plutonlum  can  poison  a 
city  or  blow  up  a  good  piece  of  It  without 
resort  to  especially  elaborate  equipment.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every  precaution 
possible  must  be  taken  to  keep  this  mate- 
rial out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
want  to  use  It  against  us  for  blackmail  or 
other  sinister  purposes.  And  yet  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  paving  the  way  so 
that  plutonlum  can  be  recycled  from  reactor 
fuel  m  commercial  plants  and  then  fed  to 
reactors  again. 

Economically,  it  would  make  sense  to  use 
reactor  wastes  in  this  fashion.  However,  the 
more  plutonlum  there  is  around  and  the 
more  frequently  it  Is  transported  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  greater  likelihood  that 
some  of  it  will  be  hijacked.  For  this  reason 
Rep.  Les  Aspin  fD-Wls.)  has  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  prohibit  commercial 
processing  of  plutonlum  until  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  reported  to 
Congress  on  the  problem. 

A  number  of  proposals  for  making  the 
production  of  plutonlum  safer  are  now  un- 
der consideration.  One  involves  limiting 
production  to  "nuclear  parks"  in  which  the 
recycling  process  is  confined  to  one  area  or 
building  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  losing 
it  on  the  road.  Another  concerns  the  meth- 
ods of  accountJng  for  materials. 

Nuclear  plants  now  consider  a  one-half 
percent  accounting  error  acceptable.  That 
sounds  like  a  reasonable  margin  until,  as 
Rep.  Aspin  has  pointed  out,  you  remember 
that  one-half  of  one  percent  of  a  ton  of 
plutoniimi  is  enough  to  make  one  bomb  and 
hundreds  of  tons  of  it  would  be  produced 
in  one  year. 

It  would  do  little  harm  to  wait  until  the 
OTA  review  is  made  and  new  safety  methods 
devised  and  Installed.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
plunge  ahead  now  without  proper  precau- 
tions would  be  a  blatant  invitation  to 
trouble. 
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SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
the  last  week  of  next  month  will  honor 
those  who  play  an  intricate  role  in  our 
day-to-day  lives.  These  people  are  the 
secretaries  of  business,  industry,  govern- 
ment, education,  and  the  professions. 

This  year,  the  week  of  April  20 
through  26  will  be  designated  as 
"Secretaries  Week,"  with  April  23  being 
"Secretaries  Day."  This  occasion  has 
been  celebrated  annually  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1952. 

As  it  has  become  custom,  all  secre- 
taries participate  in  the  observance  of 
this  week.  Through  their  participation, 
all  secretaries  reaffirm  their  professional 
standards  and  responsibility  to  their 
profession. 

During  this  week,  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals  of  the  National  Secretaries  Asso- 
ciation, chapters  of  NSA  sponsor  special 
educational  activities  such  as  workshops, 
seminars,  and  educational  forums  which 
are  available  to  all  secretaries.  These 
educational  activities  are  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  NSA  members,  but  also  for 
the  benefit  of  civic,  educational,  and  pro- 


fessional groups  before  which  NSA  mem- 
bers make  appearances. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  for 
all  those  concerned  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
most  deserving  group  of  people — their 
secretaries.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  next  month  in  observ- 
ance of  "Secretaries  Week"  and  in  show- 
ing them  we  acknowledge  their  impor- 
tance in  the  smooth  running  of  our  Na- 
tion's business. 


MOUNTING  OPPOSITION  TO 
AGRICULTURE  BILL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  H.R.  4296,  the  "emer- 
gency" agriculture  bill,  continues  to 
mount.  I  enclose  statements  of  opposi- 
tion from  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
National  Consumers  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13,  1975] 
Parm  Pollies 

Por  more  than  four  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  by  one  procedure  or  another 
has  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  for  many 
of  the  basic  farm  products.  But  unless  tax- 
payers and  consumers  were  willing  to  as- 
sume astronomical  financial  burdens,  this 
guarantee  could  not  legitimately  be  con- 
strued as  an  all-purpose  insurance  policy 
for  farmers  against  any  economic  losses.  Yet 
now  that  farm  prices  are  coming  down  from 
the  stratospheric  levels  of  a  year  ago,  farm- 
ers are  naturally  bringing  all  their  political 
Influence  to  bear  In  an  effort  to  push  them 
up  again  by  legislative  action. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  that  would  raise  guaranteed 
Government  prices  for  wheat  and  corn  by 
approximately  50  per  cent — from  $2.05  to 
$3.10  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  from  $1.38  to 
$2.25  a  bushel  for  corn.  Cotton  prices  would 
olso  be  raised  substantially.  The  actual  mar- 
ket prices  for  these  major  commodities  are 
now  at  or  above  the  proposed  higher  levels. 
If  market  prices  fall  below  these  so-called 
"target"  prices,  however,  the  Government 
would  be  required  to  make  up  the  difference 
with  direct  payments  to  farmers. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  price  sup- 
port for  milk  products  to  85  per  cent  of  par- 
ity from  80  per  cent.  According  to  Agricul- 
ture Department  Economists,  such  an  in- 
crease would  raise  the  price  of  milk  by 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  of  cheese  by  ten  cents 
a  pound,  and  of  butter  by  twenty  cents  a 
pound. 

With  the  cost  of  living  continuing  to  rise 
despite  the  worsening  recession,  increases  of 
this  magnitude  in  staple  foods  would  be  a 
shocking  blow  to  millions  of  moderate-in- 
come families.  At  the  same  time,  by  encour- 
aging a  Jump  in  production,  the  change  In 
the  cruaranteed  price  level  runs  the  risk  of 
putting  the  Qovemment  back  into  the  futile, 
uneconomic  game  of  storing  surplus  butter. 

This  bill,  pushed  by  one  of  the  strongest 
lobbies  in  Congress,  has  strong  support  in 
both  parties.  But,  as  Representative  Peyser, 
Republican  of  Westchester,  has  pointed  out 
urban  Congressmen  will  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  explain  their  support  for  such  a 
steep  Increase  to  their  own  constituents. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  warned 
that  if  the  bill  passes  in  Its  present  form,  he 
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will  strongly  recommend  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  wholly  unacceptable  cost  of  this  meas- 
ure in  direct  payments  by  the  Treasury  and 
in  higher  prices  paid  by  consumers  would 
certainly  Justify  such  a  veto. 

Position  of  the  National  Consumers 
Congress  on  the  Emergency  Farm  Act, 
H.R.  4296 

The  National  Consumers  Congress  is 
strongly  opposed  to  H.R.  4296  because  of  Its 
lnfl3.tionary  impact.  Increasing  the  target 
prices  to  the  proposed  level  for  wheat  and 
corn  could  perpetuate  artificially  high  farm 
and  retail  prices.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
milk  there  are  more  than  adequate  supplies 
on  hand;  the  proposed  legislation  would  gen- 
erate significantly  higher  prices  resulting  in 
decreased  consumption  and  decreased  farm 
income,  coupled  with  enormous  surpluses  for 
which  the  taxpayer  must  bear  the  burden 
through  increased  government  purchases. 
The  National  Consumers  Congress  has  pre- 
pared the  following  analytical  evaluation  of 
the  Emergency  Farm  Act  (H.R.  4296)  for 
members  of  Congress  and  consumers. 

WHEAT    AND    CORN 

There  has  been  genuine  concern  that  this 
bill  will  encourage  government  intervention 
at  the  target  price  level.  Since  such  interven- 
tion would  result  in  high  retail  prices,  the 
low  and  middle  income  consumer  would  bear 
a  disproportionate  burden  for  the  cost  of 
food  productiou. 

We  strongly  recommend  government  in- 
tervention at  the  loan  level  since  this  would 
provide  for  the  appropriate  farm  subsidy 
through  the  progressive  tax  structure. 

The  proposed  target  and  loan  prices  for 
wheat  @  $3.10  and  $2.50  respectively,  and 
the  target  and  loan  prices  for  corn  @  $2.25 
and  $1.87  respectively  are  too  high.  Since  It 
is  essential  to  bring  these  prices  In  line  with 
supply  and  demand  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion we  strongly  urge  that  the  1976  escalator 
clause  be  placed  into  effect  for  the  1975  crop. 
This  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
new  basis  for  grain  price  supports. 

If  this  clause  is  allowed  to  operate  the 
target  and  loan  prices  for  wheat  would  be 
$2.50  and  $2.05  respectively  and  for  corn 
$1.68  and  $1.38  respectively. 

Furthermore,  the  one  year  duration  of 
this  bill  is  being  used  to  camouflage  the  real 
pitfall  that  increased  target  and  loan  r?.tes 
in  1975  will  serve  as  an  Inflationary  base  for 
follow-up  legislation  next  year. 

COTTON 

The  proposal  for  cotton  target  prices 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  since  the 
target  price  is  sxibstantially  higher  than  the 
current  market  price.  Thus,  if  enacted,  cotton 
farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  plant  only 
for  government  consumption. 

Enough  cotton — 6  million  bales — Is  now  in 
reserve  to  supply  all  domestic  needs  for  1975, 
and  another  million  bales  likely  will  be  added 
to  this  supply  this  year  at  current  prices. 
Many  Western  growers  are  in  f  ^ct  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  of  the  excess  supplies  it 
would  create. 

Furthermore,  declining  demand  has  been 
widened  by  the  35%  reduction  in  U.S.  cotton 
consumption  between  January  1974  and 
January  1975.  Confirmation  of  this  diminish- 
ing demand  is  highlighted  by  the  decision 
of  cotton  farmers  to  reduce  this  year's  plant. 
Ing  by  some  9.5  million  acres,  or  32%. 

H.R.  4296  is  expected  to  add  $45  million  to 
retail  cotton  costs.  (This  figure  is  based  upon 
a  9^  per  pound  Increase  paid  for  raw  cotton 
multiplied  by  the  4.988  million  pounds  of 
current  production  1 

Finally,  an  increase  in  loan  supports  and 
target  prices  would  undoubtedly  weaken  the 
already  endangered  competitive  status  of 
U.S  cotton  In  world  markets. 
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DAIRY 

We  find  the  proposed  increase  in  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  to  85%  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  to  be  economically 
unsound.  Commercial  stocks  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  are  at  an  all-time  high 
(up  21%  over  last  year).  Government  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products,  to  maintain  the 
January  rise  in  the  support  price,  are  four 
times  greater  than  they  were  last  year.  In 
short,  the  market  is  glutted,  and  an  artificial 
price  increase  will  only  make  the  situation 
worse. 

Raising  the  support  price  wUl  adversely 
affect  dairy  farmers  in  the  long  run  by  de- 
creasing the  demand  for  their  product.  The 
16%  rise  in  retail  prices  In  1974  resulted  in 
a  6.5%  drop  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  and  2%  drop  in  consumption  of  dairy 
products.  The  USDA  estimates  that  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  milk  products  will  de- 
crease by  one  billion  pounds  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

The  rationale  that  dairy  farmer's  costs  have 
risen  dramatically  is  also  questlonible.  The 
USDA's  January  price  support  increase  was 
based  largely  on  feed  costs  which  peaked  in 
October  and  November  but  which  have  since 
dropped  30%. 

On  the  retail  level,  this  action  would  re- 
sult iu  an  increase  of  8f  per  gallon  for  milk, 
\Q(  per  pound  for  cheese,  and  20?  per  pound 
for  butter.  This  would  mean  a  cost  of  $953 
million  to  consumers  for  three  main  dairy 
products,  which  does  not  take  into  account 
an  additional  $162  million  that  would  be 
spent  in  direct  government  purchases.  For 
cozisumers,  the  total  cost  of  this  legislation 
would  be  1.15  billion  dollars. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  the 
decline  last  year  in  the  federally  announced 
price  for  milk  to  be  paid  farmers.  However, 
the  Congress  should  know  that  as  the  federal 
price  declined,  premium  prices  over  the  fed- 
eral price  demanded  by  giant  dairy  co-ops 
(over-order  premiums)  increased  in  such  a 
way  that  the  actual  pay  price  to  f  irmers  and 
cost  of  milk  to  consumers  remained  constant. 

Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  support 
price  to  80%  of  parity  with  quarterly  adjust- 
ments, is  also  unacceptable  since  it  would 
result  in  unacceptably  high  retail  prices  and 
surplus. 
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Lithuanian  heritage.  Few  peoples  have 
so  long  and  so  consistently  demonstrated 
their  uncompromising  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  human  liberty.  All  Americans 
rightly  join  in  saluting  the  people  of 
Lithuania  on  this  occasion. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


CONGRESSWOMAN  YVONNE  BRATH- 
WAITE  BURKE:  A  TIMES  WOMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  BIESTER.  On  February  16,  1975, 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  and  de- 
scent commemorated  the  57th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence.  As 
Americans  approach  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  our  own  hard-won  independence, 
it  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  and  to  commend  their  deter- 
mined dedication  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  with  many 
other  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  in  extending  my  very  best  wishes 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  to  all 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  strug- 
gled long  and  hard — in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming obstacles — to  maintain  their 
sense  of  cultural  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence. Americans  at  large  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  proud  people  of 
Lithuania  and  from  those  Americans 
who   cherish   and   preserve   their   rich 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  March  10. 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  honored  10  wom- 
en of  the  year.  Among  those  who  were 
singled  out  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  various  fields  was  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Congresswoman  Yvonne  Brath- 
WAiTE  Burke.  The  first  black  woman 
from  California  ever  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mrs.  Burke 
has  proved  herself  an  extremely  able  leg- 
islator who  is  an  effective  advocate  for 
all  the  people  and  a  fine  example  for 
women  In  particular. 

A  native  Angeleno,  Congresswoman 
Burke  distinguished  herself  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  before  coming  to  national  at- 
tention because  of  her  forceful  and  intel- 
ligent performance  as  cochairman  of  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention. 
She  has  continued  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion of  her  colleagues  and  her  constitu- 
ents because  of  her  abiding  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

This  year's  "Woman  of  the  Year 
Awards"  ceremony  was  highlighted  by 
Mrs.  Burke's  keynote  speech.  In  her  ad- 
dress to  the  500  distinguished  women 
gathering  at  the  Times  Mirror  Building, 
she  eloquently  cited  the  many  past  ac- 
complishments of  women  and  spoke  of 
the  changing  role  of  women  In  the  fu- 
ture. So  that  my  colleagues  may  also  be 
inspired  by  Congresswoman  Burke's 
speech  which  has  the  theme  that  women 
are  our  "largest  reservoir  of  imused 
capacity."  I  should  like  to  Insert  her  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Address  by  Congresswoman  Yvonne  B. 

Burke 
Mr.  Otis  Chandler,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Chandler. 
Members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  dis- 
tinguished guests,  "The  full  and  complete 
development  of  the  world  and  the  cause  of 
peace  require  the  maximum  participation  of 
women  as  well  as  men  in  all  fields." 

This  statement,  from  the  Preamble  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Discrimination  Against  Women  in 
1967,  established  a  goal  and  an  ideal  that 
have  gathered  force.  This  year,  1975,  Is  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  Nations  as  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year.  Throughout  the  world 
a  conscious  effort  Is  underway  to  bring 
women  into  a  full  participating  role  in  social, 
economic  and  political  leadership. 

The  acceptance  of  women  In  new  fields  is 
a  recent  phenomenon.  Today  the  media  ac- 
knowledges women  as  the  "big  story",  and 
politics  Is  no  exception. 

For  example,  when  the  national  TV  net- 
works aired  their  usual  election  night  ex- 
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travaganzas  last  November,  for  the  first  time 
NBC  and  CBS  had  special  commentators 
assigned  to  report  exclusively  throughout  the 
evening  on  the  way  women  were  faring  at 
the  polls.  Leslie  Stahl  reported  for  CBS  and 
■Barbara  Walters  for  NBC. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  however,  was  a  bit 
ahead  of  NBC,  CBS.  and  others.  In  1950  Dor- 
othy Chandler  recognized  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  contributions  of  wom- 
en; and  she  Initiated  the  Women  of  the  Year 
Awards.  Today's  ceremony  marks  a  quarter 
century  of  this  recognition. 

There  are  difficult  and  taxing  problems 
facing  us  at  this  moment.  The  industrial 
advances  of  the  world  community  are  rap- 
idly devouring  the  supply  of  natural  re- 
sources. Items  that  we  have  long  taken  for 
granted,  have  suddenly  become  critically 
scarce. 

But  In  the  first  confusion  of  awakening 
to  an  unsure  future  of  limitation  and  scar- 
city, we  have  overlooked  a  plentiful  resource  : 
human  talent. 

It  is  a  tragic  Irony  that  we  despair  over 
deprivations  about  to  be  suffered,  while  sev- 
en-one-half-mllUon  able  and  creative  Amer- 
icans sit  idle,  their  collective  energy  languish- 
ing. 

We  must  come  to  realize  that  we  are  in 
another  difficult  period  In  our  history  when 
economic  realignments  and  Institutional 
changes  must  be  undertaken. 

With  Ingenuity  and  toil,  coupled  with  the 
American  Spirit,  we  will  draw  upon  the 
abundant  energy  in  our  populace  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

And  women  will  be  called  upon  as  never 
before.  As  a  group  they  possess  the  largest 
reservoir  of  unused  capacity,  for  they  have 
been  unemployed  and  under-employed  more 
than  the  rest. 

This  is  not  because  women  have  less  edu- 
cation or  aptitude.  In  fact,  the  record  shows 
just  the  opposite.  Women  18  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  labor  force  have  slightly  more 
schooling    than   the   general    population. 

This  is  a  paradoxical  time.  Women  oflTer 
the  most  because  society  has  advanced  them 
the  least. 

At  times  of  great  stress  societies  have  fre- 
quently set  aside  their  previous  prejudices 
and  looked  for  leadership  in  uncommon 
places;  Golda  Melr  and  Indira  Gandhi  both 
were  called  to  lead  their  countries  in  hoiu« 
of  crisis;  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  chose 
Francis  Perkins  in  1933  to  be  the  first  wom- 
an cabinet  member:  Secretary  of  Labor — the 
focal  point  of  New  Deal  reform. 

Last  week  Carla  Anderson  Hills  became 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  third  woman  cabinet  member  .  .  . 
In  the  coming  days  more  women  will  be 
called  upon  to  lead. 

In  state  legislatures  across  the  country 
women  made  modest  gains  In  1974,  increasing 
their  representation  from  five  to  eight  per- 
cent. Several  states  deserve  special  mention: 
in  New  Hampshire  there  are  104  women  leg- 
islators out  of  424.  In  Arizona  there  are  18 
women  out  of  90,  and  in  Colorado  16  out  of 
100. 

Women  also  made  gains  In  1947  In  getting 
elected  statewide  offices.  Connecticut  now 
has  a  woman  governor.  New  York  has  a 
woman  Lt.  Governor  and  California  and  Min- 
nesota have  women  Secretaries  of  State.  All 
told,  45  women  hold  statewide  offices  out  of 
a  total  of  582. 

I  think  we  are  starting  to  make  significant 
progress.  Consider  this  encouraging  sign:  In 
1965  the  Gallup  Poll  found  the  women  most 
admired  by  Americans  to  be  Mrs.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 
Three  of  the  four  obviously  won  their  place 
on  the  list  by  virtue  of  their  marriages  to  fa- 
mous men.  The  fourth  was  there  by  birth 
right. 
But  nine  years  later  the  1974  Gallup  Poll 
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reveals  a  much  different  type  of  women  that 
Americans  admire  the  most;  Golda  Melr,  Rose 
Kennedy,  Shirley  Chisholm,  Indira  Gandhi, 
and  Pat  Nixon.  These  women  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  Americans  because  of  their  own 
accomplishments.  (Some  may  claim  that  Pat 
Nixon  Is  an  exception,  but  since  she  won  this 
Times  award  in  1953  I  don't  think  the  sub- 
ject is  open  to  debate.) 

The  Gallup  Poll  also  made  an  interesting 
finding  on  a  national  survey  In  1970:  84% 
of  the  electorate  said  they  would  vote  for 
a  qualified  woman  for  Congress. 

In  the  U.S.  Congress  today,  18  Congress- 
women  hold  elected  places  beside  417  male 
Representatives.  All  represent  varying  view 
points  and  all  are  quite  different,  from 
Barbara  Jordan  to  Bella  Abzug — or  from  Pat 
Schroeder,  a  32  year  old  lawyer,  to  Millicent 
Fenwick,  a  former  Vogue  editor  and  author 
of  the  Vogue  Book  of  Etlquett  who  at  64 
is  a  freshman  Member. 

And  more  will  be  coming  to  Congress  as 
women  win  their  way  Into  local  and  state 
offices,  become  visible  as  effective  public 
leaders,  and  move  into  Federal  elected  ranks. 
At  this  unique  point  In  history  the  aspira- 
tions of  women  are  in  march  step  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  We  offer  new  leader- 
ship In  an  uninspired  time,  a  new  supply 
of  energy  in  the  void  of  scarcity,  and  the 
power  of  our  collective  spirit  In  a  time  of 
apathy. 

The  aspirations  of  women  will  not  go  un- 
requited !  They  are  best  expressed  In  a  popu- 
lar song  by  Francis  Dana  Gage,  sung  at 
women's  suffrage  meetings  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  song  is  called  "One  Hundred 
Years  Hence",  and  it  appropriately  expresses 
the  aspirations  of  women  for  the  1970's: 

"One  hundred  years  hence,  what  a  change 

will  be  made. 
In  Politics,  morals,  religion  and  trade, 
In  statesmen  who  wrangle  or  ride  on  the 

fence. 
These   things   wUl   be    altered    a    hundred 

years  hence. 

"Then  woman,  man's  partner,  man's  equal 

shall  stand 
While  beauty  and  harmony  govern  the  land. 
To  think  for  oneself  wUl  be  no  offense. 
The  world  will  be  thinking  a  hundred  years 

hence. 

"Instead  of  speech-making  to  satisfy  wrong, 
All  will  join  the  glad  chorus  to  sing  Free- 
dom's song 
And  If  the  millennium  Is  not  a  pretense 
We'll  all  be  good  brothers  a  hundred  years 
hence." 
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RAILROAD  HOMEWORK  FOR 
THE  NATION 


HON. 


JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Nation  must  remain  a  viable 
part  of  the  U.S.  economy.  The  Congress 
acted  in  1973  to  begin  reorganization  of 
certain  rails  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  The 
Act's  provisions  were  specifically  geared 
to  assist  the  public,  the  Government,  and 
the  industry  to  face  the  problem  of  pend- 
ing failure  of  rail  service  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  regions. 

A  preliminary  system  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  those  regional  rail  lines 
has  been  presented  by  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association,  a  Government  agency  estab- 


lished by  the  1973  act  to  prepare  the  pre- 
liminai-y  reorganization  plan. 

The  plan  wil  undergo  further  exten- 
sive regional  public  hearings  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  final  system  plan  this 
summer  to  be  subject  to  congressional 
action. 

I  believe  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  March  3,   1975,  which  discusses  the 
new  regional  plan  and  the  U.S.RJ^.  rec- 
ommendations, merits  extensive  review 
by  our  colleagues  and  the  public.  I  would 
urge  each  local  and  State  official  to  give 
the    preliminary    system    plan    careful 
study  as  it  may  affect  rail  service  in  his 
or  her  area. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Railroad  Plan  and  the  Country 
The  proposals  made  public  last  week  for 
restructuring  the  railroads  of  the  Northeast 
should  force  this  country  to  face  a  series 
of  hard  questions  It  has  avoided  In  the  past. 
These  concern  not  only  railroads  but  the  re- 
lationship of  government  to  private  indus- 
try; not  only  transportation  but  the  system 
of  hiding  the  costs  of  social  policies  in  prices 
rather  than  paying  for  them  out  of  taxes; 
not  only  the  planning  of  a  railroad  network 
but  the   changing   of   the   economic   struc- 
ture of  a  major  part  of  the  nation.  The  ques- 
tions and  Moblems  raised  by  the  railroad 
crisis  are  s(t  hard,  and  their  prospective  an- 
swers so  far-reaching,  that  the  last  thing  the 
country  needs  now  is  for  politicians  to  brush 
aside  as  impractical — or  to  embrace  as  In- 
evitable— the  proposals  made  last  week. 

These  problems  arise  partly  because  of  the 
economic  condition  in  which  the  country 
now  finds  Itself  and  partly  because  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  railroads.  The  Amer- 
ican economy  cannot  cohtinue  to  operate 
as  it  does  now  without  a  viable  railroad  net- 
work In  the  Northeast.  Nor  can  it  afford  to 
continue  the  aimless  course  of  public  policy 
that  has  contributed  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
this  vast  railroad  network.  The  "easy"  solu- 
tions— pouring  In  billions  In  federal  tax  dol- 
lars to  preserve  the  status  quo  or  national- 
izing the  existing  system  with  all  its  faults — 
will  be  far  more  expensive  in  the  long  run. 
And  they  will  be  misleading  to  the  public 
which  should  be  presented  with  the  hard 
questions  now 

One  part  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Association's 
preliminary  plan  demonstrates  the  scope  of 
those  questions.  That  is  its  proposal  to  cut 
the  rail  network  in  the  Northeast  by  almost 
30  per  cent  through  the  elimination  of 
freight  service  over  6200  miles  of  track.  On 
much  of  this  track,  freight  operations  have 
been  uneconomical  for  years.  They  have  been 
continued  because  someone — government  or 
industry — decided  the  social  costs  of  elimi- 
nating those  operations  were  too  high.  The 
result  is  that  these  operations  are  being  (and 
have  been)  subsidized  by  the  railroads,  and 
the  subsidy  has  been  paid  for  either  through 
higher  than  necessary  freight  rates  on  other 
segments  of  track  or  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  railroads.  This  system  of  subsidization 
did  not  cause  much  grief  as  long  as  the  rail- 
roads were  profitable;  the  railroads  com- 
plained but  no  one  listened.  But  when  gen- 
eral railroad  profitability  dropped,  these  in- 
herently unprofitable  lines  made  bankruptcy 
inevitable. 

In  economic  terms,  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
now  is  what  the  Railway  Association  pro- 
poses: drop  those  lines  (perhaps  drop  even 
more  than  it  proposes)  and  put  the  new 
railroad  system  on  a  firm  financial  base.  But 
what  happens  then  to  those  companies,  in- 
dividuals and  communities  that  lose  rail 
freight  service?  Some,  perhaps  most,  can 
shift  successfully  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. But  there  will  be  those  which  can- 
not, and  that  means  some  factories  will  close, 
some  Jobs  will  be  lost,  and  some  communities 
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be  made  substantially  poorer.  There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  this  problem.  One  Is  to 
consider  it  solely  In  terms  of  the  present — 
In  which  those  companies  and  Individuals 
are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  help.  The  other 
Is  to  acknowledge  its  relation  to  the  past — 
a  past  In  which  the  railroads,  and  the  users 
of  railroads,  have  been  providing  that  "help" 
or  subsidy  all  along.  The  tendency  now  will 
be  to  look  only  at  the  present  situation  and 
to  devise  remedies  for  It.  But  that  Is  too 
narrow  a  perspective,  for  It  attacks  only  the 
results  of  a  disease,  not  its  underlying  causes. 

By  dwelling  on  the  problem  of  uneconomic 
railroad  lines,  we  do  not  Intend  to  suggest 
that  they  are  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal, 
reason  for  the  decline  of  the  railroads.  Gov- 
ernment-Imposed rate  structures,  govern- 
ment-financed highways  and  waterways.  In- 
efficient management,  resistance  to  Innova- 
tion and  excessive  labor  costs,  among  other 
things,  have  also  played  a  part.  Oiir  point 
is  simply  that  In  the  area  of  service  on  light- 
ly used  lines,  as  In  other  areas,  a  combination 
of  government  policies  and  private  decisions 
have  produced  an  economic  structure  with  a 
buge  amount  of  excess  costs  built  in. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  also  true  In  In- 
dustries other  than  railroading.  Part  of  the 
current  problem  In  the  airline  industry  has 
the  same  origins,  as  do  problems  in  other 
Industries  which  are  required  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  to  provide  services  or  products 
to  particular  places  or  people  at  less  than 
cost.  These,  too,  will  come  back  to  haimt  the 
country  someday  unless  public  officials  begin 
to  look  seriously  at  costs  as  well  as  benefits. 

It  Is  the  size,  of  coxirse,  of  the  new  railroad 
reorganization  proposals  that  may  begin  to 
drive  this  lesson  home.  The  Railway  Associa- 
tion Is  talking  about  $9.3  billion  in  federal 
tax  funds  over  the  next  15  years  to  rehabil- 
itate the  sharply  reduced  railroad  network 
and  clear  the  Penn  Central's  Washington  to 
New  York  track  for  passenger  service.  Not  in- 
cluded in  that  figure  are  the  costs  of  either 
helping  the  communities  and  individuals  dis- 
rupted by  the  plan  or  of  maintaining  the  ex- 
isting rail  network  Frankly,  we  suspect  the 
proposal  will  cost  more  than  $9.3  billion  but 
that  prospect  must  be  weighted  against  the 
alternatives  and  against  what  governments 
have  been  sjiendlng  on  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation which  compete  with  the  railroads. 
The  Railway  Association  says  governments 
spend  about  twice  that  much  on  highways 
each  year  and  has  spent  at  least  half  that 
much  Improving  In-land  waterways  (which 
now  carry  16  per  cent  of  the  nation's  freight) 
since  World  War  II. 

There  Is  too  much  at  stake  In  this  reor- 
ganization plan  for  It  to  be  taken  with  any- 
thing less  than  utmost  seriousness.  The 
quality  of  life  and  the  costs  of  everyday  liv- 
ing in  the  Northeast  for  years  to  come  will  be 
determined,  in  part,  by  what  comes  out  of 
this  plan.  So  will  the  relationship  between 
Industry  and  government  In  fields  other  than 
railroading.  While  there  are  many  specific  of 
the  plan  which  need  close  scrutiny,  the  most 
Important  aspect  is  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vides— Indeed,  Imposes — for  serious  thought, 
about  where  public  policy  Is  taking  us  and 
whether  that  Is  where  we  want  to  go. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARIO  GENERAL! 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  boys  clubs 
throughout  the  Nation  provide  our  young 
men  with  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life: 
To  play  basketball  and  baseball,  to  swim. 
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to  work  with  arts  and  crafts,  to  play 
games  and  to  share  quiet  moments  of 
companionship  and  learning.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
all  the  men  and  women  that  make  this 
organization  a  reality  and  offer  my  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  National  Boys 
Club  Week  and  up-coming  year.  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Sunday  Republican  Magazine  in  Water- 
bury,  Corm.,  on  January  19,  1975  that 
notes  the  contribution  that  Mr.  Mario 
Generali  has  made  to  the  boys  at  the 
East  End  Recreation  Center.  Mr.  Gen- 
erali has  been  involved  in  Boys  Club 
work  since  1931  and  many  of  the  boys 
and  families  of  Waterbury  owe  him  their 
thanks  for  the  tremendous  job  that  he 
has  done. 

The  article  follows : 

Mario  Generali — The  Boys'  Clob  "Big 

Daddt" 

(By  Don  DeCesare) 

Neatly  attired  in  a  plaid  sports  jacket, 
yellow  dress  shirt,  colorful  striped  tie  and 
shoes  sparkling  from  a  fresh  shine,  the  man 
strode  along  like  an  athlete  who  had  just 
retired. 

Mario  Generali  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
office  at  the  Boys'  Club,  East  Main  St. 

The  father  of  seven,  Generali  Is  "big 
daddy"  not  only  to  his  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  but  he's  also  the  "foster  father" 
to  hundreds  of  kids  at  the  active  East  End 
Recreation  Center. 

Generali  has  endeared  himself  to  throngs 
of  young  people  since  he  started  In  Boys' 
Club  work  in  1931  when  the  old  club  was 
on  Cottage  Place  In  downtown  Waterbury. 

Born  m  Providence,  R.I.,  the  son  of  Peter 
and  Mary  Generali,  Mario  was  one  of  six 
Generali  children — five  boys  and  a  sister. 
Mario's  father,  moving  to  Waterbury,  found 
work  In  the  building  trades.  Mario  attended 
R\issell  and  Maloney  Schools  and  later  at- 
tended Leavenworth  High. 

"I  enjoyed  school  and  sports,"  Mario  re- 
members, "but  I  loved  to  go  to  the  Boys' 
Club  mostly  because  there  were  no  play- 
grounds where  we  lived." 

A  solid  athlete,  Mario  swam  and  played 
basketball  at  the  club  and  the  experience 
helped  make  him  a  regular  center  on  the 
Leavenworth  quintet.  He  graduated  in  1942. 

"I'll  never  forget  my  high  school  experi- 
ences but  It  was  my  time  In  the  Boys'  Club 
that  was  most  enjoyable,"  he  said.  In  those 
days  Mario  sold  penny  candy  and  member- 
ship cards.  While  still  in  high  school  he  was 
named  membership  secretary  by  Boys'  Club 
officials. 

"In  those  days  Bill  Johnson  was  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  club,"  Mario  recalled. 
"Little  did  I  know  then  that  I  would  succeed 
Mr.  Johnson,"  be  said. 

Generali  became  a  full-time  staff  member 
in  1943  but  shortly  thereafter  was  drafted 
Into  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He  served  In 
Wichita  Falls.  Texas,  Kessler  Air  Force  Base 
In  Mississippi  and  Cbanute  Air  Force  Base 
In  Illinois. 

"I  was  a  trained  mechanic  then,"  Mario 
said,  "and  I  worked  mostly  on  P-80  fighter 
planes." 

Discharged  In  1944,  Mario  returned  to  the 
Boys'  Club. 

"It's  hard  to  explain  the  feelings  I  experi- 
enced when  I  returned  to  the  Boys'  Club," 
Mario  said.  Mario  married  the  former  Marie 
Calo  In  1947. 

The  Generalls  have  seven  children — five 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

"They're  all  great  kids,"  Generali  testifies. 
"All  are  good  students  and  they're  handy 
around  the  house,  too."  Edmund.  23,  a  grad- 
uate of  Sacred  Heart  High  School  and  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut   Is  now   his   father's 
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right  hand  man  at  the  Boys'  Club  where  he 
serves  as  program  director. 

"Dad  keeps  me  on  the  ball,"  Eddie  admits, 
"but  he's  got  so  much  work  of  his  own  be 
lets  me  do  It  my  way." 

Generali  wears  many  hats  but  the  one  he 
is  proudest  of  is  the  one  he  wears  at  the 
Boys'  Club  summer  camp  In  Mlddlebury. 

"I  really  enjoy  seeing  the  kids  having  so 
much  fun  In  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine," 
Mario  said. 

Supervisor  of  the  entire  Boys'  Club  build- 
ing, Mario  Is  In  charge  of  planning  with  the 
aid  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  not  only 
assists  the  board  with  the  budget,  but  is 
Involved  In  fund-raising  and  financing.  Gen- 
erali repeats  monthly  to  the  board.  He  Is 
responsible  for  staff  selection,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  personnel  committee. 

Out  of  the  Boys'  Club  office,  Mario  Is  In- 
volved fraternally  and  socially.  Certified  by 
the  Boys'  Club  of  America  as  a  professional 
worker,  he  serves  as  vice-president  of  the 
Olympian  Club;  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  New  England  Boys'  Club  Group, 
and  a  member  of  Favale  Generali  Italian- 
American  veterans. 


PANAMA   TREATY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  HXIKOIB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  developments  on  the  for- 
eign affairs  front  in  the  last  year  has 
been  the  news  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiating  a  treaty  that  would 
surrender,  to  Panama,  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  For  the  last  60 
years,  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  a  vital 
link  in  the  military  and  economic  lifeline 
of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  con- 
trast to  its  Suez  counterpart,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  has  remained  open  not  just  to 
U.S.  ships  but  to  the  ships  of  many  na- 
tions. Credit  for  that  must  go  to  efficient 
U.S.  manageent  and  operation  of  the 
Canal  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Canal  has 
not  been  permitted  to  become  an  inter- 
national political  football. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  would 
have  us  believe,  the  Panamanians  have 
no  claim,  legal  or  otherwise,  over  the 
Canal  or  the  Canal  Zone.  Our  sovereign 
rights  "in  perpetuity"  are  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  and  the 
Thompson-Urrutia  Treaties,  our  money 
and  know-how  were  responsible  for  the 
Canal  being  built,  and  the  annual  pay- 
ment we  make  to  Panama  is  not  "rent" 
on  the  Canal  Zone  as  so  many  people  be- 
Ueve,  but  is  an  annuity  payment.  More- 
over, in  buying  the  rights  to  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  Panamanians,  the  French, 
the  Colombians  and  all  individual  land- 
owners we  have  paid  out  more  money — 
over  $166  million — than  we  have  for  all 
other  U.S.  territorial  extensions  put  to- 
gether. In  addition,  since  1903,  we  have 
poured  almost  $7  billion  into  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  defense  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  benefits  to  Pan- 
amanians have  been  considerable:  30  per- 
cent of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings 
and  13  percent  of  their  total  GNP  may 
be  directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to  the 
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existence  of  the  canal.  About  one-third 
of  Panama's  population  lives  near  the 
Canal  Zone,  many  work  in  the  zone,  and 
they  would  be  the  biggest  losers  if  the 
Canal  Zone  were  to  be  closed  as  a  result 
of  ^ither  a  national  or  international  pow- 
er struggle. 

If  U.S.  sovereignty  were  surrendered, 
is  either  a  likely  possibility?  Unfortu- 
nately, the  answer,  based  on  the  histori- 
cal record,  is  clearly  yes.  Not  only  has  the 
present  ruler  of  Panama,  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rijos,  indicated  his  interest  in  having 
closer  ties  with  Cuban  Communist  dicta- 
tor Fidel  Castro,  but  one  cannot  even  be 
sure  how  long  he  will  be  around. 

As  my  colleague  Congressman  William 
Dickinson  has  pointed  out,  there  have 
been  13  changes  of  government  in  Pan- 
ama since  World  War  n  and  5  of  them 
were  of  a  violent  nature.  In  fact,  Torrijos 
himself  came  to  power  as  a  result  of  a 
coup  d'etat  staged  just  a  few  weeks  after 
an  elected  President  took  office. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  actively  working  to  expand  its  mili- 
tary influence  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Not 
only  does  it  have  a  satellite  in  Castro's 
Cuba,  but  it  has  been  using  that  satel- 
lite to  make  possible  air  and  sea  ventures 
into  an  area  vital  to  American  security. 
At  least  a  dozen  deployments  of  Soviet 
vessels  have  visited  Cuba  and  environs 
in  recent  years,  a  submarine  base  has 
been  built  at  Cienfuegoc  and  Soviet  re- 
connaissance aircraft  have  operated  out 
of  Havana.  Nothing  woiUd  please  the  So- 
viets more  than  the  prospect  of  the  canal 
coming  under  the  control  of  a  regime 
with  which  they  could  hope  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  of  us  in 
Congress  who  feel  that  retention  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  somebody  else's  canal 
or  territory  we  are  discussing,  this  is  our 
canal  and  our  property,  bought,  built, 
and  operated  with  our  money  in  accord- 
ance with  treaties  that  make  our  right  to 
ownership  very  clear.  To  surrender  our 
sovereignty  in  my  opinion  would  be  an 
alienation  of  our  own  territory  and  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Fortimately,  Congress  Is  not  unaware 
of  the  dangers  involved  In  surrendering 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama.  Resolutions 
concerning  the  matter  have  been  intro- 
duced into  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  may 
not  have  followed  their  progress,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  into  the  Record  a  recent 
Washington   Star  article  by  Jeremiah 
O'Leary  that  sums  up  the  situation  well. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  5,  1975J 
Panama  Treatt  Hrrs  Snag 
(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
The  administration's  plan  for  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  that  would  concede  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  grant  other  major 
concessions   to   the   Isthmian   republic   has 
suffered  a  severe  and  possibly  fatal  setback 
in  the  Senate. 

The  roadblock  in  the  path  of  a  new  treaty 
arose  when  Sens.  Strom  Thurmond  R-SC 
and  John  McCleUan,  D-Ark..  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  accompanied  by  the 
signatures  of  37  cosponsors  calling  on  the 
federal  government  not  to  transfer  any  of  Its 
rights  over  the  waterway  and  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama. 
Under  Senate  rules.  67  votes  are  required 
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for  ratiacaLlon  of  a  treaty.  The  resolution  ex- 
ceeded by  three  names  the  34  votes  neces- 
sary to  block  any  treaty.  Further,  some  of 
the  signatories  are  among  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate. 

A  similar  resolution  offered  In  the  House 
recently  by  Reps.  Lenore  Sullivan,  D-Mo.,  and 
Dan  Flood,  D-Pa.,  was  accompanied  by  111 
signatures. 

Normally,  the  House  has  no  voice  in 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  but  the  House 
must  approve  any  transfer  of  property  ac- 
quired with  taxpayers'  money,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Panama  Canal  and  all  its  in- 
stallations. In  the  House,  a  bare  majority  is 
sufficient  to  defeat  such  a  transfer. 

The  Thurmond-McClellan  resolution  de- 
clared that  the  government  should  maintain 
and  protect  Its  sovereign  rights  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  canal  and  the  zone  and 
should  "In  no  way  cede,  dilute,  negotiate  or 
transfer  any  of  the  sovereign  rights,  powers, 
authority.  Jurisdiction  or  property"  there. 

If  the  signatures  on  both  resolutions  are 
counted  in  terms  of  reaction  to  the  treaty 
now  being  worked  out  by  the  administration 
with  Panamanian  negotiators,  ratification 
appears  doomed  from  the  outset. 

Ambassador-at-Large  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
Panama  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack  have 
been  at  work  for  more  than  a  year  on  terms 
of  the  new  treaty.  Indications  are  they  can 
produce  a  treaty  acceptable  to  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
as  well  as  to  the  Panamanian  strongman. 
Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos.  within  the  next 
few  months.  Congressional  approval  Is  re- 
quired before  a  treaty  would  go  into  effect. 

Asst.  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  William  D.  Rogers  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
pared to  shed  the  nonessential  activities  it 
conducts  in  Panama. 

He  said  the  American  stance  is  to  recognize 
Panama's  full  sovereignty  over  all  its  terri- 
tory, including  the  10-mile-wlde  Canal  Zone, 
whUe  the  United  States  would  retain  effec- 
tive control  over  operation  of  the  canal  and 
its  defense  for  a  reasonably  protracted  period. 
Rogers  said  the  negotiators  still  must  ad- 
dress the  major  problems  of  duration  of  the 
new  treaty  and  the  question  of  an  American 
option  to  expand  the  canal. 

The  existence  of  37  signatures  to  the  Thur- 
mond-McClellan resolution  in  the  Senate 
came  as  a  surprise  because  traditionally  the 
House  has  been  the  hotbed  of  resistance  to 
any  concessions  to  Panama.  While  the  treaty 
cannot  be  pronounced  dead  on  the  basis  of 
the  resolution,  the  administration  Is  put  on 
notice  that  it  wUl  have  to  launch  an  Inten- 
sive lobbying  campaign  to  get  even  a  narrow 
margin  of  approval  when  the  time  comes  for 
ratification. 

The  canal  issue  is  one  of  explosive  na- 
tionalistic potenttal  in  Panama.  It  led  to  riot- 
ing and  shooting  between  U.S.  Army  units 
and  Panamanian  citizens  in  1964.  Officials 
concede  that  the  two  congressional  resolu- 
tions might  hamstring  the  Bunker-Tack 
negotiations  or  even  push  Panama  into 
breaking  off  the  talks. 
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PEACE  FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Ireland. 

For  all  too  many  of  our  citizens.  North - 
em  Ireland  is  just  another  place  where 


people  kill  each  other;  we  see  these  places 
on  the  news  every  night.  Daily,  we  read 
the  news  accounts  of  violence  in  Ireland 
and  we  see  photographs  of  children 
carrying  guns  and  elders  carrying  chil- 
dren to  their  graves. 

But  the  continuing  strife  and  tragic 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland  is  different, 
for  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  take  a 
significant  step  toward  ending  it.  The 
Irish  civil  war  has  been  going  in  for 
many  years  and  has  its  roots  deep  In  the 
centuries.  The  Irish  people  are  tired  of 
bloodshed,  tired  of  death. 

The  British  soldiers  stationed  in  North- 
ern Ireland  masquerade  under  the  title 
of  "peacekeeping  forces."  But  rather  than 
keep  the  peace,  their  presence  has  ex- 
acerbated the  tense  situation.  They  have 
become  an  antagonist  In  the  struggle. 
Their  very  presence  Incites  resentment 
and  anger  which  leads,  in  this  volatile 
situation,  to  inevitable  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  shrug  our  shoul- 
ders, saying  this  is  none  of  our  concern, 
because  these  British  soldiers  are  trained 
with  our  assistance  for  their  duty  in 
Northern  Ireland.  They  fire  our  bullets 
from  our  guns.  Our  Nation  has  provided 
the  weaponry  they  need  to  continue  the 
suppression  of  the  minority  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  this  unpleasant  fact  is  high- 
ly objectionable  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  our  Nation 
to  end  this  aid  by  embargoing  the  ex- 
portation of  all  weapons  and  ammimi- 
tion  to  Great  Britain  which  are  related 
to  the  suppression  of  the  minority  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  also  calls  on  our  Na- 
tion to  Great  Britain  which  are  related 
seek,  as  a  high  priority,  the  imlfication 
of  Ireland,  making  certain  that  all  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  will  and  resolve 
this  crucial  question  democratically. 

Our  Nation  cannot,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, be  a  first  party  to  a  settlement  in 
Northern  Ireland.  But  we  are  a  first 
party  to  the  continuation  of  bloodshed. 
Let  us  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
end  this  violence  and  bitterness,  before 
yet  another  generation  of  Irish  children 
grows  up  in  a  world  of  terror  and  blood- 
shed. 

I  respectfully  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  resolution,  and  I 
include  the  full  text  of  this  resolution  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  324 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Ireland 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  continuing  strife  In  North- 
em  Ireland  is  a  cause  of  deep  concern  to 
Americans  of  aU  faiths  and  political  per- 
suasions; and 

Whereas  the  nation  of  Ireland  has  been 
partitioned  against  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Northern  Ireland  have  failed 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  have  failed  to 
establish  measures  to  meet  the  legitimate 
grievances  of  the  minority  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  relationship  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  supportive;  and 

Whereas  reports  have  Indicated  that  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
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purchasing  military  supplies  ard  equipment 
from  the  United  States  for  use  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and 

Whereas  after  hundreds  of  years  of  bitter 
confrontation,  hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  remain  dim:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  to  call  upon  that  body  to  re- 
quest full  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  all 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  the  termina- 
tion of  all  political,  social,  economic  and  re- 
ligious discrimination,  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  Ireland  and 
that  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have  a 
free  opportunity  to  express  their  will  for 
union  and  that  this  be  attained  by  an  elec- 
tion of  the  people  of  all  Ireland,  north  and 
south,  under  the  auspices  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  Ireland,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  General  Assembly  pursuant  to 
articles  11  and  35  of  the  charter,  which  shall 
establish  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
election. 

Fiurther  it  be  resolved,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  assembled 
that  the  United  States  of  America  shall  dis- 
continue all  military  aid  and  training  pro- 
grams with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  which  are  related  to  the  suppression 
of  the  minority  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  commit- 
ments and  that  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  embargo  the  exportation  of  all 
weapons  and  ammunition  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  which  are  related 
to  the  suppression  of  the  minority  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  which  are  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation usage. 


NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  AWARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany.  in  accepting 
the  National  Brotherhood  Award  for  the 
year  1974,  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  din- 
ner of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  presented  a  particularly 
cogent  and  timely  statement  to  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  the  American  people 
the  AFL-CIO  and  Mr.  Meany's  insight 
on  this  subject  at  a  time  when  many 
believe  the  position  of  the  United  States 
both  at  home  and  abroad  may  have  be- 
come incoherent,  vague  or  ambiguous. 

Following  is  the  text  of  President 
Meany's  award  acceptance  address: 

Speech  by  Oeobce  Meany 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and,  of  course, 
deeply  honored  to  receive  the  annual  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

I'm  particularly  honored  to  be  introduced 
and  presented  here  tonight  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  I  liave  known 
for  many,  many  years.  I  have  been  reading 
about  him  lately.  I  see  where  he  Is  trying 
to  bring  the  United  States  Senate  into  the 
20th  Century.  And  I  would  sav.  if  he  was 
scarred  a  little  bit  In  the  attempt,  not  to 
worry  about  it.  They  are  very  honorable  scars. 
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I  take  this  Award — not  for  myself — but  In 
behalf  of  the  organl7atlon  I  have  the  honor 
to  head,  the  AFL-CIO — In  behalf,  really  of 
the  American  labor  movement  which,  I  be- 
lieve, perhaps  Immodestly,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive human  rights  movement  In  this  country. 

You  know — in  the  final  analysis — hximan 
rights  rest  on  human  dignity — on  a  common 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

If  we  lore  that  sense  of  self-worth — of 
dignity,  we  become  careless  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  we  fall  to  claim  our  own  rights 
as  well.  Before  we  know  it,  we  have  passively 
acquiesced  in  our  own  enslavement. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  totali- 
tarian governments  must  rob  their  citizens 
of  dignity. 

The  business  of  dictatorship  is  to  dictate — 
to  control  all  the  way — inclvsidlng  the  thought 
processes  of  Its  victims.  Inl  carrying  on  its 
bxislness,  it  destroys  the  dignity  of  all  those 
\mder  its  control  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  not  whole  human  beings  in  themselves — 
that  they  are  fulfilled  as  persons  only  through 
service  to  the  State — or  only  through  sub- 
servience to  an  Ideology  or  doctrine.  Their 
own  humanity  Is  not  sufficient — they  need 
Big  Brother — be  he  named  Adolph,  Josef  or 
Leonid. 

But  dictatorship  Is  not  the  only  enemy 
of  hiunan  dignity.  Poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
unemployment — these  are  also  things  that 
demean  the  human  personality.  These  are 
also  the  things  that  make  people  feel  less 
than  whole. 

That  is  why  a  man  who  is  out  of  work — 
a  man  who  can  not  properly  feed  or  clothe 
or  shelter  his  family  does  not  feel  like  a 
whole  man — and  the  same  goes  for  women 
who  bear  like  responsibilities. 

And.  I  believe,  the  labor  movement  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  force  in 
American  life  to  enhance  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  great  mass  of  America's  work- 
ing people.  I  also  believe  it  has  done  more 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  society  to 
buUd  the  broad  base  of  dignity  that  sup- 
ports the  human  rights  we  often  take  for 
granted. 

In  this  sense,  the  labor  movement  is  a 
human  rights  movement — no  less  than  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
or  the  NAACP. 

And  yet.  much  of  what  we  do  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  does  not  carry  a  human 
rights  label.  It  is  a  natiiral  by-product  of 
our  day-to-day  role  in  the  world  of  work. 

For  example,  we  do  not  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
sex  or  ethnic  background.  We  do  not  have 
quotas  In  the  labor  movement. 

We  don't  ask  a  man  where  he  comes  from 
or  what  his  political  views  are  before  he 
Joins  a  union.  All  we  want  to  know  is — does 
he  work  here  and  what  kind  of  work  does  he 
do  and — if  he  works  for  a  living,  we  feel  he 
belongs  in  the  union. 

And,  despite  all  of  the  anti-union  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  beamed  into  the  black 
community,  the  latest  studies  show  that 
black  workers  are  more  prone  to  Join  a  union 
than  are  white  workers. 

And,  no  wonder — the  earnings  of  unionized 
black  workers  are,  on  the  average,  substan- 
tially higher  than  among  their  non-union 
counterparts. 

I  contend  that  when  you  substantially 
raise  a  man's  earnings — especially  if  he  is  a 
poor  man — you  don't  Just  put  more  meat  on 
his  table — you  help  him  hold  his  head  a  little 
higher. 

And  that  Is  what  the  labor  movement 
is  in  the  business  of  doing — Whelping  people 
hold  their  heads  a  little  higher.  Helping 
people  become  more  human  in  the  highest 
sense — and  therefore  more  conscious  of  their 
human  rights. 

But,  these  days — ^we  miist  admit — our  Job 
is  getting  more  difficult  each  day — and  you 
all  know  the  reason. 
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It  Is  not  because  we  have  stopped  trying. 
It  is  because  the  policies  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  has  been  in  power  in  Washington 
since  January,  1969  have  thrown  this  nation 
into  an  econcunlc  crisis  worse  than  anything 
we  have  knovim  since  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s. 

Unemployment  is  feeding  on  unemploy- 
ment. 8.2  percent  of  our  workforce  is  Job- 
less— according  to  the  official  figures,  which 
very  much  understate  the  problem. 

But,  while  the  official  overall  rate  Is  8.2 
percent.  It  was  13.4  percent  for  blacks  In  mid- 
January.  It  was  14.3  for  the  unskilled  and 
13.1  for  the  semi-skilled.  It  was  20.8  for  teen- 
agers and  41.1  for  black  teenagers. 

Now,  I  submit — contrary  to  what  Arthur 
Burns  may  think — that  these  are  not  Just 
statistics.  This  is  a  human  tragedy.  Millions 
of  disadvantaged  Americans  who  began  to 
make  real  progress  in  the  1960s  are  now  be- 
ing thrust  back  to  where  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  we  are  sitting  on  social 
dynamite.  As  the  recession  deepens — and  all 
signs  point  in  that  direction — racial  and  so- 
cial tensions  are  bound  to  rise,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  real  accomplishments  of  orga- 
nizations like  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  so  many  others  that 
have  labored  so  hard  to  eradicate  bigotry  and 
prejudice  from  the  land. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  present  the  AFL- 
CIO's  program  to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis — although  I  do  want  you  to  be  aware 
that  we  have  one.  We  think  It  Is  a  better  one 
than  the  President  has  offered — and,  cer- 
tainly. It  is  more  comprehensive  than  what 
the  Democrats  have  offered. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  all  us  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  human  rights  and 
human  relations  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  economy — because  If  It  continues  to  go 
downhill — It  can  become  the  breeding  ground 
of  ugly  social  impulses  and  emotions — among 
them  the  ancient  curse  of  anti-Semitism. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  I  do  read  his- 
tory— and  we  know  from  history,  that  anti- 
Semitism  seems  to  Intensify  In  times  of 
severe  economic  and  social  stress. 

Today,  we  have  an  additional  danger.  Not 
only  does  oiu-  deteriorating  domestic  economy 
provide  an  all-too-rich  soil  for  scapegoatlng 
and  demagoguery  but.  we  are  faced — on  the 
International  scene— with  powerful  waves  of 
antl-SemltIsm  emanating  from  the  Middle 
East. 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Arab 
fanatics  are  not  Just  anti-Israel  or  anti-Zlon- 
1st.  They  are  anti-Jewish.  They  are  plain, 
old-fashioned  anti-Semites  in  the  spirit  of 
Adolph  Hitler. 

But,  the  most  outrageous  thing  is  that  the 
venom  with  which  they  have  poisoned  their 
own  societies  they  now  seek  to  Inject  Into  our 
society. 

I  think  President  Ford  Is  to  be  commended 
for  speaking  out  so  clearly  against  the  Arab 
blacklist.  The  idea  that  any  foreign  investors 
would  discriminate  against  Americans  who 
are  Jewish  or  who  do  business  with  Israel  Is 
a  monstrous  abomination. 

But,  what  Is  worse  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  American  Governmental  agencies  that  co- 
operate In  this  despicable  practice. 

Imagine !  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
mits that  it  goes  along  with  the  demands 
of  the  Arab  States  that  no  Jews  be  sent  Into 
their  countries. 

And.  then  we  learn  that  our  Department  of 
Agriculture — you  know  Earl  Butz'  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — you  know  Earl  Butz — 
holds  a  6.5  percent  interest  In  the  Intra  In- 
vestment Company  of  Beirut.  Lebanon — a 
company  that  boycotts  banks  that  give  eco- 
no.T.lc  assistance  to  the  Israelis. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  farther  than  the 
President's  statement.  I  think  we  have  to  let 
the  whole  world  know  that  in  the  United 
States  cf  America,  that  in  our  country,  hu- 
man rights  stm  take  priority  over  the  dollar. 
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I  think  we  should  tell  the  Arabs  that  any 
would-be  Investors  from  any  country  who 
subscribes  to  the  blacklist  are  henceforth 
barred  from  doing  business  In  the  United 
States. 

There  is  some  business  we  don't  need. 

Throughout  the  world  today  there  Is  great 
confusion  about  what  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  for — or  whether  we  stand  for 
anything  at  all. 

In  the  American  Congress,  a  very  strange 
discussion  Is  taking  place.  It  has  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  give  South  Vietnam  the 
remaining  $300  million  of  the  $1  billion  origi- 
nally authorized  for  military  assistance.  In 
other  words,  should  we  keep  our  conunit- 
ment.  According  to  many  experts,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  country  may  be  at  stake. 

Many  voices  are  raised  against  further  aid. 
The  Thieu  regime  is  too  repressive,  they  say. 
It  is  also  too  corrupt.  It  is  Intolerant  to  press 
criticism.  It  manhandles  demonstrators.  It 
even  sometimes  arrests  union  leaders  and 
Buddhists.  Its  elections  are  not  nearly  as 
democratic  as  ours. 

I  can  understand  these  criticisms — al- 
though I  don't  agree  with  the  conclusions 
some  people  come  to.  But.  what  I  can't  un- 
derstand Is  how  the  same  people  who  want  to 
cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  its  gov- 
ernment is  too  repressive — turn  around  and 
argue  for  6  percent  U.S.  credits  for  the  So- 
viet Union — where  there  are  No  demonstra- 
tions, No  unions.  No  elections — and  the  mcst 
degrading  form  of  corruption — the  complete 
monopoly  of  all  power — political,  economic 
and  military — by  a  single  ruling  clique  over 
the  lives  of  every  single  person  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Incidentally,  on  the  Issue  of  governmental 
corruption  in  high  places,  we  here  in  the 
United  States  should  guard  against  any  feel- 
ing of  excessive  self-righteousness. 

We  should  give  some  thought  and  con- 
templation to  our  own  recent  experience  with 
corrupticn  at  the  very  highest  level. 

If  the  stupid  Watergate  break-in  had  not 
accidentally  come  to  light— how  far  would 
the  Fascist  mentality  that  prevailed  In  the 
White  House  have  carried  us  down  the  road 
to  repression  of  indlr'.dual  human  rights— 
to  harassment  and  control  of  the  press — to 
the  manhandling  of  demonstrators  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  evils  of  dictatorial  regimes 
which  we  so  readily  deplore? 

How  much  of  a  step  would  it  have  been 
from  the  promulgation  of  an  enemies  list  to 
the  complete  monopoly  of  power  over  the 
social,  economic  and  political  life  of  our 
nation? 

The  air  has  been  filled  recently  with  talk 
of  detente.  That's  a  lovely  word.  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  the  American  dictionary,  but.  it's 
In  the  French  dictionary.  Detente  not  only 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  but  with 
the  East  European  puppet  regimes.  Trade 
with  these  countries  from  the  United  States 
Is  aid  to  them.  Yet,  which  of  these  govern- 
ments comes  anywhere  near  being  as  demo- 
cratic as  South  Vietnam? 

So,  as  you  look  at  our  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia— where  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  a  false 
detente  can  be  tasted— and  as  you  look  at 
our  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union- where 
our  guiding  moral  principle- and  "moral "  has 
to  be  In  quotes — Is  no  interference  In  their 
Internal  affairs,"  not  even  in  defense  of  hu- 
man rights — and  then  as  you  look  at  our 
policies  In  the  Middle  East— where  we  are 
supplying  various  Arab  governments  with 
fancy  aircraft,  nuclear  reactors — and  God 
knows  what  else— what  other  goodies  Henry 
hands  out — at  the  same  time  those  Govern- 
ments remain  pledged  to  destroy  Israel,  the 
only  democratic  state  in  the  Middle  East— 
as  you  look  over  all  these  policies.  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  nobody  knows  anymore  what 
this  country  believes  In — or  what  it  stands 
for? 

It  used  to  t>e  thought  that  we  had  a  clear 
commitment — a     vested     Interest — In     the 
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growth  and  expansion  of  democratic  societies 
throughout  the  world.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  this  conunitment  was  not  Just  a  matter 
of  sentimental  Idealism  but  was  based  on  a 
recognition  that  totalitarianism — whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right — posed  an  ever-present 
threat  to  our  own  way  of  life. 

One  doesn't  hear  much  of  this  kind  of  talk 
any  more.  It  Ls  burled  under  mountains  of 
propaganda  about  detente  and  peaceful  co- 
existence. And,  in  this  climate,  talk  about 
democrsicy  and  hiunan  rights  becomes  an 
embarrassment.  It  makes  people  feel  uncom- 
fortable. It  makes  them  feel  awkward. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  this  Is  a  terrible 
thing.  We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  In  the 
history  of  this  great  experiment  In  demo- 
cratic self-government  whose  200th  anniver- 
sary we  shall  soon  celebrate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
this  world-wide  confusion  about  the  credi- 
bility, the  commitment  and  the  cardinal  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  to- 
day Is  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  fi- 
nancial and  political  Instability  that  has 
shaken  so  much  of  the  Western  world  and 
threatens  to  alter  the  international  balance 
of  power  with  frightful  consequences. 

But,  while  the  Immediate  future  looks 
glum.  In  the  long  run,  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
Increasingly,  thoughtful  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  pendultun  has 
swung  too  far  in  the  direction  of  wistful 
delusion. 

A  new  realism  is  bound  to  set  In — and  with 
It — a  new  set  of  policies.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  genuine  detente  will  prove  to  be — 
not  the  so-called  Cold  Warriors  like  George 
Meany,  but  the  inability  of  the  Soviet 
Uaion — given  the  system  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned— to  renounce  its  fundamental  ambi- 
tions and  values. 

Those  ambitions  and  values  may  be  tem- 
porarily accommodated  by  some  of  our  busi- 
nessmen who  are  at  home  wherever  there  is 
a  buck  to  be  made — whether  in  Texas  or 
Siberia — but  we,  in  the  labor  movement,  can 
not  make  that  cozy  accommodation. 

We  can  not  survive  as  a  trade  union  move- 
ment except  where  there  Is  democracy.  Hu- 
man rights  are  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
movement. 

Take  away  the  freedom  to  speak,  the  free- 
dom to  associate,  the  freedom  to  assemble, 
the  freedom  to  criticize  the  government,  if 
you  please,  the  freedom  to  strike — take  these 
away  and  you  can  perhaps  still  run  a  cor- 
poration but  you  can't  run  an  Institution 
such  as  a  trade  union  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  ordinary  citizen  who  works  for* 
wages — No  Way!  Come  to  think  of  It,  when 
and  where  workers  lose  these  freedoms,  some- 
how all  the  other  segments  of  society  are 
likewise  adversely  affected. 

This  Is  why — no  matter  what  Administra- 
tion Is  in  power,  or  who  the  Secretary  of 
Stat©  may  be — the  Trade  Union  movement 
has — and  must  have — a  continuing  and  con- 
sistent commitment  to  human  rights  and 
democratic  values. 

Ten  years  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
an  event  took  place  in  Selma.  Alabama, 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  that  "Bloody  Sunday,"  hundreds  of 
people  who  were  peacefully  demonstrating 
for  voting  rights  were  set  upon  by  Alabama 
Highway  patrolmen  and  brutally  beaten. 

That  was  a  horrible  day  in  our  history.  But, 
six  months  later — on  August  6,  1965,  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  into  law. 

Many  people  sacrificed  life,  limb  and  secu- 
rity on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  civil  rights  in 
the  1960s.  But  the  nolnt  Is,  their  sacrifice 
was  not  in  vain.  They  actually  won.  And, 
because  of  their  victory,  Selma  seems  far  off 
today — a  long,  long  time  away. 

The  American  labor  movement  was  part  of 
that  struggle — as  you  would  expect.  Not 
enough  people  know,  however,  that  labor's 
influence  on  Capitol  Hill  was  probablv  thn 
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most  Important  single  factor  In  winning  the 
passage  of  that  1966  Voting  Rights  Act. 

So,  when  you  hear  people  talking  about 
"powerful  big  labor" — yes,  we  have  power — 
but  we  like  to  think  that  we  use  our  "labor 
power"  on  behalf  of  human  rights. 

And,  we  say — flat  out:  What  we  want  for 
ourselves  as  American  workers,  we  want  for 
all  the  people  of  this  world — the  entire 
human  family. 

All  peoples — not  Just  Americans — should 
have  the  rights  that  were  won  In  Selma, 
Alabama — ten  years  ago — the  rights  we  are 
still  fighting  to  protect  and  expand. 

All  people  should  have  these  rights — and, 
if  saying  that  is  Interfering  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries  then  I  would  take 
my  stand  with  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn,  who 
said: 

"...  All  Internal  Affairs  have  ceased  to 
exist  on  our  crowded  Earth !  The  salvation  of 
mankind  lies  only  in  making  everything  the 
concern  of  all." 

In  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  annual  award,  which  I  am 
proud  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
by  a  mere  11  votes  the  House  passed  a 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill 
which  substantially  reduced  funding  for 
several  very  important  and  very  prag- 
matic aspects  of  our  Nation's  develop- 
ment assistance.  While  I  am  relieved 
that  we  have  finallv  passed  an  appro- 
priations bill,  I  believe  that  the  drastic 
reductions  in  such  areas  as  food  and 
nutrition,  international  organizations, 
and  international  population  planning 
and  health  were  a  serious  mistake. 

Today's  New  York  Times  contains  an 
editorial  which  expresses  one  important 
reaction  to  yesterday's  action.  Among 
other  things,  the  editorial  effectively 
points  out  that  the  United  States  is  being 
left  out  of  several  very  important  inter- 
national development  schemes,  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank. 

I  believe  that  for  the  United  States  to 
fail  to  play  an  active  and  constructive 
role  in  world  development  is  to  do  long- 
range  injury  to  our  national  well-being. 
Our  relations  with  the  less  developed 
states  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
are  vital  to  our  future  political,  economic, 
and  strategic  security. 

The  New  York  Times  makes  its  point 
briefly  but  tellingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  March  14,  1975] 
The   Aid  Disgrace 

The  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  Con- 
gressional appropriations  for  foreign  aid — 
with  fiscal  1975  funds  finally  voted  by  the 
House  yesterday  In  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year — Is  leading  other  wealthy  nations  to  by- 
pass the  United  States  In  getting  vital  proj- 
ects under  way. 

Thus,  the  International  Monetary  Fund's 
soeclal  $6  billion  "oil  facility"  Is  set  up  on  a 
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basis  designed  to  permit  the  program  to  go 
ahead  whether  or  not  the  United  States  con- 
tributes Its  share.  The  plan  provides  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  contributions  by  Indus- 
tilal  and  oil-producing  nations.  The  money 
win  subsidize  interest  payments  on  seven- 
year  loans  to  enable  about  thirty  of  the  poor- 
est countries  to  pay  their  steeply  increased 
bills  for  essential  oil,  food  and  fertilizer. 

Now  the  World  Bank,  for  the  first  time,  is 
drawing  up  plans  for  $1  billion  a  yea>  in 
long-term  development  loans  at  subsidized 
Interest  rates  to  fifty  poor  countries,  sub- 
sidies that  again  would  not  be  dependent  on 
American  participation.  This  so-called  "third 
window"  for  loans  would  be  on  terms  roughly 
midway  between  the  normal  "hard"  or  mar- 
ket-level loans  of  the  World  Bank  at  8.5  per 
cent  Interest  and  the  zero  Interest  on  "soft 
loans"  from  the  Bank's  so-called  "second 
window,"  operated  by  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (I.D.A.). 

The  Ingenious  "third  window"  approach 
would  not  require  governments  to  appropri- 
ate tax-funds  for  the  whole  $1  blUion-a- 
year  of  lotm  money.  Rather,  the  World  Bank 
would  borrow  Ui  capital  mcu'kets,  as  It  does 
funds  for  hard  loans,  and  governments  would 
have  to  pledge  only  a  fifth  of  the  total,  or 
$200  million,  to  subsidize  thirty  years  of 
Interest  payments  at  say  4.5  per  cent. 

On  that  basis,  the  Initial  American  share 
might  be  well  under  $20  million,  now  that 
the  oil-producing  countries  have  Joined  the 
donor  nations.  Yet  confidence  In  American 
wUllngness  to  carry  even  this  small  burden — 
out  of  a  national  budget  of  $350  billion — 
has  fallen  so  low  that  the  plan  is  designed  to 
go  forward  regardless  of  American  delays. 

In  contrast,  Etirope's  nine  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  are  not  only  supporting  this 
plan  but  are  otherwise  now  contributing  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  their  national  in- 
comes to  foreign  aid  than  the  United  States. 
Apart  from  national  programs,  the  nine  to- 
gether have  Just  signed  a  five-year  treaty 
that  envisages  more  than  $4  billion  In  aid 
for  46  developing  countries  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  that  were  formerly 
their  colonies. 

The  United  States  certainly  can  claim  an 
honorable  early  record  In  foreign  aid;  but 
that  record  Is  long  past.  And  the  poor  are 
always  with  us.  The  United  States^  despite 
the  recession,  remains  the  world's  richest 
country.  The  Congress,  through  its  slug- 
gishness, and  the  Administration,  through 
its  weakness,  combine  to  downgrade  the  na- 
tion by  this  continuing  default. 
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THE  GOP— THE  NEED  FOR  A  REM- 
EDY FOR  AN  OVERDOSE  OF  ME- 
TOOISM 


AMERICA,  WE  LOVE  YOU 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  following  patriotic  poem  written  by 
my  constituent.  Miss  Alice  L.  Shiver  of 
Oxnard,  Calif.: 

America,  We  Love  You 
Bind  up  your  bleeding  wounds. 
It  Is  not  your  fault,  but  ours, 
That  blows  have  fsUlen  to  cause  you  shame. 
There  Is  no  land  better  than  you. 
Your  Idealism  still  holds  hope  for  us. 
Your  wounds  will  heal. 
We,  your  people,  will  learn. 
Hold  your  head  high,  America. 
You  are  the  land  of  the  brave. 
Your   scars   will    make   your   freedom   bells 

more  mellow 
And  to  ring  louder  and  clearer  for  all. 
America,  we,  your  people  love  you. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  makes 
some  interesting  comments  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
its  internal  affairs.  The  Star  correctly 
concludes  that  what  is  needed  in  America 
Is  not  a  new  third  party,  but  rather  "a 
vigorous  second  party."  I  might  add  that 
this  editorial  assessment  of  the  state  of 
my  party  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen 
and  is  far  more  realistic  than  the  views 
expressed  by  some  Republican  "leaders" 
who  apparently  are  willing  to  "broaden" 
the  party  right  out  of  existence.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Mar.  5, 1976] 
Tbting  To  Turn  the  OOP 

Mounting  calls  of  some  conservatives  for  a 
third  political  party  In  the  United  States  may 
well  have  triggered  two  recent  moves  by 
groups  of  other  conservatives  to  try  to  turn 
the  Republican  Party  to  more  conservative 
leadership. 

The  latter  Is  the  wiser  course. 

Last  weekend  a  group  of  28  conservative 
members  of  Congress,  governors  and  party  of- 
ficials met  In  Washington  and  served  notice 
on  President  Ford  that  their  support  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  want  to 
see  more  evidence  of  conservative  Influence 
In  OOP  leadership.  The  President  is,  of 
course,  the  titular  head  of  the  party.  Sena- 
tor James  L.  Buckley  (R-N.Y.),  elected  as  a 
conservative,  called  the  group  together. 

Earlier  the  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a 
group  of  about  70  conservatives,  Issued  a 
statement  that  It  intended  to  work  "to  in- 
sure that  conservative  alternatives  are  given 
full  and  fair  hearing  boh  on  he  floor  of  the 
Hoiise  and  in  the  councils  of  the  administra- 
tion." It  said  the  group  will  continue  to  work 
closely   with   House   Republican   leadership. 

Conservative  Indictment  of  the  GOP  is 
hardheaded,  realistic  and  biting.  Its  main 
point:  the  party  is  near  death  from  an  over- 
dose of  me-too-lsm.  It  has  aped  and  echoed 
the  liberals  so  long  that  It  Is  no  longer  It- 
self. 

Its  gravest  sin.  one  that  could  cost  the 
GOP  its  life,  is  that  It  fails  to  represent  its 
constituency.  Whatever  the  reason.  It  does 
not  fight  vigorously  as  It  should,  and  some- 
times It  does  not  fight  at  all,  for  the  rights 
and  principles  and  even  the  governmental 
policies  essential  to  the  stirvlval  of  the  mid- 
dle class — "Middle  America." 

That  Is  only  a  thumbnail  sketch.  But  It 
is  enough  to  explain  why  the  GOP  appears 
to  some  to  be  headed  for  the  place  where 
elephants  go  to  die. 

So  drastic  changes  appear  to  be  In  order. 
Is  a  third  party  the  answer?  Some  say  yes, 
pointing  to  the  rise  of  the  young  Republican 
Party  from  the  ashes  of  the  Whig  Party  in 
1856.  But  the  circumstances  then  were 
unique.  The  nation  was  breaking  apart.  The 
new  party  was  the  party  of  the  Union,  soon 
the  war  party.  Moreover,  it  absorbed  much 
of  the  Whig  leadership,  talent  and  following, 
which  gave  It  lasting  strength. 

Most  U.S.  third  party  adventures  have 
been  heady  and  romantic  but  disastrous; 
like  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  split- 
ting the  vote  and  either  helping  or  leading 
to  the  victory  of  the  opposition — as  did  the 
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spectacular  Bull  Moose  bolt  of  1912.  Judg- 
ing from  experience,  the  outlook  for  a  new 
third  party  would  not  be  bright. 

Yet  there  are  countless  signs  from  through- 
out America  of  a  powerful  grassroots  yearn- 
ing for  a  fighting  party  with  new  blood,  a 
political  force  with  a  leadership  that  is  ar- 
ticulate, vigorous  and  aggressive. 

The  constituency  that  sprang  the  1972 
landslide  is  looking  for  a  party  that  can 
define  gut  Issues,  state  cjises  powerfully  and 
clearly,  draw  crowds,  galvanize  voters,  win 
elections,  defend  middle  class  rights  and 
interests,  put  down  crime,  widen  the  domain 
of  liberty,  turn  the  tide  against  totalitari- 
anism at  home  and  abroad,  and  pull  this 
nation  out  of  a  collectlvlst  mire  and  get  It 
moving  again. 

This  is  a  mighty  task  and  challenge.  Lead- 
ership bold,  shrewd  and  strong  enough  to 
meet  it  should  be  able  to  take  command 
of  a  party  organization  that  whatever  its 
weaknesses  and  flaws  Is  nationwide  and  still 
breathing,  and  build  It  into  an  Invincible 
force. 

The  nation  doesn't  need  a  third  party 
What  it  needs  Is  a  vigorous  second  party. 


THE  CLASS  OF  1975 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
now  early  March,  and  in  little  more  than 
3V2  months,  another  class  will  leave 
America's  high  schools  and  college  cam- 
puses. Only  this  class  seems  fated  to  en- 
coimter  a  stone  wall  of  joblessness  and 
lack  of  economic  opportunity.  At  least 
one  million  young  men  and  women  will 
leave  college  and  at  least  twice  that  num- 
ber will  graduate  from  high  school 

Any  indepth  look  around  the  job  mar- 
ket leaves  any  careful  observer  with  the 
dismaying  feeling  that  economic  catas- 
trophe is  about  to  be  compounded.  Sum- 
mer jobs  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Hun- 
dreds of  applicants  appear  for  any 
meaningful  post  that  opens  up.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  openings  in  fields 
like  engineering  and  accounting,  few  op- 
portunities exist.  Few  families  will  have 
the  financial  resources  to  send  college 
graduates  to  graduate  school  if  they  can- 
not find  work.  Many  families  will  not  be 
able  to  send  promising  young  people  to 
college  at  all.  Even  the  armed  services, 
often  able  to  absorb  several  hundred 
thousand  young  graduates  are  virtually 
full  to  bursting  and  v.ill  be  relatively  un- 
able to  absorb  many  more  recruits. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  all  this 
is  that  the  administration  seems  to  be 
just  sitting  there,  awaiting  some  event 
or  shove  to  get  moving  on  some  inean- 
ingful  program  or  series  of  programs 
that  will  grapple  with  the  quasi-depres- 
sion  we  now  must  live  with.  New  York 
City  now  has  an  unemployment  rate,  for 
example,  of  more  than  10  percent,  the 
highest  in  the  Nation  next  to  Detroit. 
This  is  intolerable  now.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  means  when  we  add  the  im- 
pending graduating  class  to  the  total. 

No  one  at  all  seems  to  be  thinking  In 
terms  of  any  organized  effort  to  meet 
this  impending  addition  to  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  As  people  sink  deeper 
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into  the  frustration,  deprivation,  and 
hopelessness  of  a  major  depression,  for 
such  is  what  I  believe  we  confront,  they 
look  to  Washington  and  so  far  there 
has  been  no  initiative  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  proposals  as  have  c  "■•'^rged 
are  half  baked,  inadequate  in  i  3pt 
and  scope,  and  have  not  so  far  been 
urged  to  fruition  with  concerted  effort 
and  real  vigor.  No  sense  of  urgency 
seems  to  pervade  our  National  Establish- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  I  am  but  one  very  junior 
Member  of  this  House.  I  have  no  power 
to  command  Congress  or  the  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  action.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  I  must,  in  all  conscience,  call 
attention  to  this  situation  in  the  hope 
that  the  leadership  in  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  join  hands  and 
work  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 

Supplementing  depleted  State  unem- 
ployment funds  is  fine.  Talking  about 
public  service  work  is  excellent.  But 
what  we  need  is  implementation  of  the 
latter.  It  should  take  the  form  of  a  mas- 
sive rebirth  of  the  CCC  camps  and  the 
WPA.  I  am  speaking  now  of  at  least 
some  5  million  to  7  million  individuals 
being  affected  by  these  programs.  An- 
other half  a  million  people  filed  last  week 
for  unemployment  benefits  for  the  first 
time,  and  some  cheered  that  because  it 
was  lower  than  in  previous  months.  I 
cannot  share  the  optimism  over  that. 
We  have  a  major  responsibility  to  act, 
especially  here  in  the  Congres.s,  seeing 
as  the  President's  responses  are  at  best 
half  measures. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hke  to  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  and  pay  tribute  to  the  largest  volun- 
teer organization  for  girls — the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America.  On  March  12  this 
group  will  celebrate  the  63d  anniversary 
of  its  founding. 

The  Girl  Scouts  were  founded  in  1912 
by  a  woman  with  great  insight,  Juliette 
Gordon  Law,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
group  began  with  a  total  of  18  girls 
and  today  has  grown  in  number  to  a 
group  over  9  million  strong.  In  these  63 
years,  over  27  million  girls  and  7  million 
adults  have  belonged  to  Girl  Scouting. 
The  Girl  Scouts  of  today  are  a  partner- 
ship between  girls  and  volunteer  adults 
from  all  segments  of  the  population. 

Girl  Scouts  have  grown  to  be  part  of 
our  American  heritage.  For  our  Bicen- 
tennial, the  Girl  Scouts  have  launched  a 
3-year  Bicentennial  project  to  discover 
and  honor  America's  women,  past  and 
present,  who  have  contributed  to  their 
communities  and  country.  With  1975  be- 
ing International  Women's  Year,  it  is 
even  more  appropriate  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  to  honor  these  deserving  women. 

With  their  growth,  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  become  very  cosmopolitan  in  char- 
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acter.  Their  movement  is  now  a  world- 
wide one.  Girls  from  more  than  90  coun- 
tries now  participate  in  Scouting.  Their 
worldwide  total  is  over  6  million. 

We  all  know  Girl  Scouts  for  their 
cookie  sales,  which,  incidentally,  help  lo- 
cal girls  participate  in  national  and  in- 
ternational Girl  Scout  events.  This  is  not 
all  they  do.  Girl  Scouting  encourages 
girls  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in 
many  fields,  such  as  medicine,  aviation, 
the  sciences,  architecture,  and  many 
other  vocations.  Leadership  potential  L<! 
developed  to  the  fullest  in  the  Girl 
Scouts.  The  theme  of  Girl  Scouting  is  for 
its  members  to  develop  a  positive  self- 
image.  This  theme  is  as  relevant  now 
as  it  was  when  it  all  started  63  years 
ago. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  economic  crisis 
our  country  is  facing  today.  Just  yester- 
day, the  administration  indicated  that 
unemployment  may  rise  to  around  9 
percent.  Some  economists  say  that  it  may 
go  higher  than  that. 

The  solution  to  our  economic  problems 
must  be  multifaceted.  However,  one 
potent  weapon  that  we  have  against  the 
growing  unemployment  problem  is  tiie 
public  .service  jobs  program.  This  can 
be  an  effective  way  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  and  to  pro'.ide  many  needed  serv- 
ices to  our  local  communities. 

I  am  enclosing  for  my  colleagues  an 
analysis  of  the  public  service  job  pro- 
gram made  by  Albert  Shanker,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
This  article  should  be  read  by  anyone 
who  is  concerned  about  the  program. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  our  public 
schools  is  Mr.  Sii  anker's  analysis  of  the 
need  to  mike  local  education  agencies 
eligible  for  piime  sponsorship. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

After  more  t^an  five  years  of  White  House 
assurances  that  better  days  were  Just  around 
the  corner,  the  current  occupant  of  the  House 
has  come  around  to  acknowledging  that  our 
economy  Is  Indeed  In  trouble,  that  our  big 
problem  Is  unemployment,  and  that  federal 
measures  to  alleviate  the  unemployment 
problem  are  the  first  order  of  the  day. 

Most  of  the  economic  proposals  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent— tax  reductions,  business  Incentives, 
release  of  impounded  construction  funds — 
are  aimed  at  reducing  unemployment.  There 
is  general  agreement,  in  particular,  on  the 
need  to  provide  public  service  employment 
on  a  large  scale.  But  the  $2  billion  proposed 
last  week  by  President  Ford  for  public  service 
Jobs  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  would  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  Jobs  now  available; 
it  would  merely  keep  alive  the  300,000  Jobs 
already  created.  The  AFIx-CIO  has  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  million  new  public  service 
Jobs — at  a  cost  closer  to  $10  billion  than  to 
the  2  billion  the  President  has  proposed. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  how 
many  public  service  Jobs  should  be  provided 
Is  the  problem  of  lay-offs  of  regular  public 


employees,  Including  teachers  and  other 
personnel  of  school  systems.  The  problem 
must  be  given  serious  consideration  in  any 
new  job-creating  legislation.  The  legislation 
now  on  the  books  was  enacted  to  create  new 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  In  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  was  done  at  a  time  when  little 
thought  was  given  to  the  possibility  that 
there  would  also  be  lay-offs,  cutbacks,  and 
unemployment  among  public  employees. 

In  light  of  the  new  realities,  the  law 
should  be  changed.  There  Is  obviously  an 
Injustice  when  a  law  requires  local  govern- 
ments to  hire  new  employees  with  federal 
funds  at  a  time  when  they  are  laying  oS 
regular  employees.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
In  a  January  27  editorial,  argued  that  this 
practice  was  not  only  unjust  but  In  no  way 
guaranteed  essential  public  services,  "The 
federal  money,"  said  the  Journal,  "has  to 
go  for  new  Jobs,  not  for  preventing  cutbacks 
In  our  city's  public  services.  Consequently, 
on  January  31,  New  York  City  Is  firing  260 
policemen  and  160  firemen  and  hiring  400 
other  people  as  ward  assistants  and  so  forth 
In  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
lald-off  city  personnel  may  be  eligible  for  the 
federal  program  after  a  15-day  wait,  but  they 
cannot  be  re-hired  to  fill  the  Jobs  they  Just 
left  vacant.  .  .  .  City-dwellers  have  the  right 
to  expect  basic  services  in  return  for  their 
city,  state  and  federal  tax  money." 

But,  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say,  govern- 
ment concern  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  use  federal  money  to  reduce 
their  own  commitment  "has  led  the  Congress 
to  foster  unemployment  precisely  among  the 
civil  servants  trained  to  provide  such  essen- 
tials as  police  and  fire  protection  and  trash 
collection.  As  more  and  more  cities  and 
states  turn  to  hiring  freezes  and  layoffs.  It 
may  well  come  to  pass  that  the  temporary 
benefits  of  the  public  service  Jobs  program 
have  been  cancelled  out  by  the  new  phe- 
nomenon of  civil  .-ervlce  unemployment." 
We  agree.  The  law  must  be  changed  so  that 
federal  moneys  can  be  used  to  prevent  lay- 
offs among  public  employees. 

Still  another  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  law  unwisely  places  a  restrictive 
celling  of  $10,000  on  the  salaries  of  persons 
hired  under  the  program.  While  it  Is  true 
that  states  and  local  governments  can  boost 
these  salaries  with  their  own  funds,  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  do  so,  given  the  finan- 
cial straits  in  which  they  currently  find 
themselves.  The  $10,000  restriction  means 
that  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  sanitation 
workers  and  many  others  cannot  be  em- 
ployed under  the  program  because  their  sal- 
ary schedules  run  higher.  How  Justify  a 
$10,000  ceiling  when  the  original  1971  law 
had  a  $12,000  celling?  In  1971,  the  average 
teacher  salary  was  $9,600;  today  It  Is  $11,500. 
The  new  law  should  take  into  account  the 
Inflation  since  1971  and  set  the  ceiling  higher 
than  the  $12,000  allowed  In  1971,  The  Con- 
gress might  profit  from  a  glance  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  estimate  for  a  "mod- 
est but  adequate"  budget  for  an  urban  fam- 
Uy  of  4:  about  $14,500.  Unless  the  $10,000 
celling  is  raised,  the  unemployment  problem 
wUl  not  be  mitigated.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  forced  to  continue  hiring 
one  group  of  employees  while  laying  off  an- 
other group. 

Another  needed  change  in  the  legislation 
is  one  that  would  make  local  education  agen- 
cies— Boards  of  Education — eligible  for  prime 
sponsorship  under  the  Jobs  program.  At  pres- 
ent these  Job  programs  are  sponsored  by 
state  and  local  governments,  not  by  local 
education  agencies.  As  a  result,  school  sys- 
tems have  been  denied  their  fair  share  of 
funds  under  the  public  Job  programs.  Con- 
sider Los  Angeles,  for  example.  Its  city  gov- 
ernment employs  48,720  ftill-  and  part-time 
employees. 

Its  school  system  employs  77,759  full-  and 
part-time  employees,  of  whom  25,000  are 
teachers  (the  others  are  custodial  personnel, 
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carpenters,  electricians,  laborers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, etc.)  The  City  of  Los  Angeles 
received  $42,000,000  in  public  Job  money 
while  the  school  system  received  only  $7,000,- 
000.  Thus,  the  schools,  which  have  61.5%  of 
the  public  employees  in  Los  Angeles,  received 
only  16.5%  of  the  job  funds.  The  same  was 
true  in  other  California  cities.  In  Long  Beach 
the  schools  employ  52.5  7o  of  the  public  em- 
ployees but  received  only  1.4%  of  the  Job 
funds.  In  San  Diego  the  schools  employ  60% 
of  the  public  employees  but  received  only 
21.9%  of  the  funds.  In  Oakland,  61.3%,  of  the 
employees,  29.8%  of  the  funds. 

In  other  states,  the  figures  are  similarly 
disproportionate.  Memphis:  41%  of  the  city 
employees,  1.67o  of  the  Job  funds;  Milwau- 
kee; 40%  of  the  employees.  14.7%  of  the 
funds;  Buffalo:  51%  of  the  employees,  1.3% 
of  the  funds;  Minneapolis:  50%  of  the  em- 
ployees, 13.2 7<.  of  the  funds;  Chicago:  47% 
of  the  employees,  10.6%  of  the  funds;  Dade 
(Miami) :  43%  of  the  employees,  17.6%  of  the 
funds.  In  Houston.  Texas,  where  school  em- 
ployees comprise  49%  of  the  city  employees, 
not  a  dollar  was  given  the  school  system  un- 
der the  Job  program. 

These  figures  tell  quite  a  story.  Although 
many  city  school  systems  are  larger  employ- 
ers than  their  city  governments,  their  share 
of  the  funds  has  been  extremely  low.  There 
can  be  no  Justification  for  this.  Public  schools 
are  suffering  badly  from  lay-offs  and  unem- 
ployment; the  Job  funds  should  aid  them  as 
well  as  other  public  agencies. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  we  will  need  large 
scale  public  support  for  expansion  of  the  Job 
program.  Putting  one  million  people  back  to 
work  won't  by  Itself  end  the  depression,  but 
It  win  take  us  part  of  the  way.  But  unless 
changes  are  made  in  the  law,  we  will  merely 
be  shifting  the  burden  from  one  group  of 
unemployed  to  another.  This  must  not 
happen. 


LITHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE: 57TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  13,  1975 

Mr.  KICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1975,  marked  the  57th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
pause  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
nation  whose  courage  in  the  face  of  great 
adversity  continues  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  important  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  tlie  cruel  yoke  of  oppression  worn 
by  captive  people  everywhere,  but  also 
upon  the  priceless  liberties  enjoyed  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Prom  its  founding  in  the  12th  century, 
Lithuania  has  struggled  for  the  basic 
freedoms  that  we  Americans  all  too  fre- 
quently take  for  granted.  For  over  600 
years  her  people  repeatedly  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  defense  of  their  na- 
tional sovereignty.  Finally,  in  1795,  Lith- 
uania fell  captive  to  invading  armies 
from  czarist  Russia. 

During  the  123  years  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, the  Lithuanian  people  revolted 
against  their  oppressors  on  five  separate 
occasions.  Although  each  unsuccessful 
attempt  brought  in  return  only  brutal 
reprisals,  the  Lithuanian  people  pursued 
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with  increased  determination  their  drive 
toward  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  the 
mighty  German  armies  lost  little  time  in 
overrunning  Lithuania.  The  Germans  oc- 
cupied Lithuania  until  the  war  came  to 
its  end  in  1918.  Lithuania's  ofBcial  proc- 
lamation of  independence  was  issued  on 
February  16,  1918,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Council.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  German  troops  were 
evacuated  from  Lithuanian  soil,  Russian 
troops  once  again  threatened  menacingly 
at  her  borders.  With  lightening-hke  pre- 
cision, the  Red  armies  subdued  Vilna,  the 
capital  city  of  Lithuania.  As  in  the  past, 
Lithuanian  patriots  organized  to  expel 
the  invaders,  and  after  a  series  of  im- 
pressive military  victories,  freedom  was 
regained.  By  peace  treaty  in  1919,  the 
Soviet  Government  recognized  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  Lithuania  over  the  terri- 
tory and  people. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22,  1921,  thus 
being  formally  recognized  as  a  nation 
with  international  status.  Few  countries 
made  greater  progress  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  in  so  short  a  time  as 
did  Lithuania  during  the  years  separat- 
ing World  War  I  and  World  War  H.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  instituted  land 
reforms,  reestablished  vital  industries, 
organized  transportation  facilities,  en- 
acted social  legislation,  and  greatly  ex- 
panded its  educational  institutions. 

On  August  3,  1940,  a  "day  of  infamy" 
for  the  Lithuanian  people,  Lithuania  was 
declared  under  Russian  coercion  to  be  a 
constituent  Communist  Republic  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Lithuania  gallantly  resisted  the  over- 
whelming hordes  of  Russian  and  Nazi 
invaders.  During  the  first  Soviet  occu- 
pation, Lithuania  suffered  the  loss  of 
about  45,000  of  its  people  in  fierce  re- 
sistance to  its  Soviet  captors.  Some  30,- 
000  Lithuanians  were  deported  to  Siberia 
on  the  night  of  June  14,  1941,  and  5,000 
Lithuanian  political  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted when  the  Soviet  forces  hastily  re- 
treated under  Nazi  attack.  Repeating  the 
history  of  the  First  World  War,  German 
occupation  again  replaced  Russian  occu- 
pation. 

During  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation, thousands  of  loyal  Lithuanians 
were  executed.  Including  virtually  all 
Lithuania's  Jewish  population.  When  the 
tide  of  war  turned  against  Adolf  Hitler, 
the  beleaguered  Lithuanian  people  re- 
turned not  to  their  former  independence 
but  once  again  tragically  to  Soviet  tyran- 
ny and  domination.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  their 
courage  and  indomitable  spirit  that  Com- 
munist victory  in  Lithuania  came 
neither  easily  or  readily. 

In  the  year  1975,  at  a  time  when  Com- 
munist oppression  still  hangs  over  a 
proud  nation.  It  is  fitting  that  all  Ameri- 
cans join  the  many  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian extraction  in  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  a  nation  and  a  people  who 
in  the  agony  of  oppression  truly  know 
the  value  and  meaning  of  the  word  "free- 
dom." Let  us  join  with  free  people  around 
the  world  in  the  hope  that  Lithuania 
soon  will  be  truly  free. 
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ARE  DOCTORS  TO  BLAME? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
medical  profession  has  recently  come 
under  heavy  attack.  Much  of  the  crit- 
icism, however,  is  unjustified.  Despite 
what  some  critics  may  say,  the  doctor  is 
not  always  the  villian  he  is  made  out  to 
be. 

One  area  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  treat- 
ment under  the  Government's  medicare 
program.  Medicare  regulations  can  place 
the  doctor  in  a  difficult  position. 

The  doctor  wants  to  give  the  best 
treatment  to  the  patient.  Yet  medicare 
rules  and  regulations  put  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  doctor  to  discharge  a  patient 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  a  patient  is 
given  an  early  discharge,  however,  it  is 
the  doctor  and  the  hospital  that  are 
blamed.  It  is  the  medical  profession  that 
receives  a  bad  name. 

Ed  DeGraw  has  discussed  this  problem 
in  "Everybody's  Column."  Following  is 
the  text  of  his  column  which  appeared 
in  the  Dover-New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
Times-Reporter  on  October  9,  1974: 
Everybody's  Column 
(By  Ed  DeGraw) 

Big  Brother,  the  all  powerful  government 
of  George  Orwell's  "•1984,"  is  doing  little  for 
the  already  much  criticized  medical  profes- 
sion. 

During  my  recent  stay  in  Union  Hospital,  a 
senior  citizen  occupied  the  bed  next  to  mine. 
The  man  underwent  surgery  from  which  he 
recovered,  but  he  also  was  suffering  from 
emphysema,  currently  defined  as  an  incur- 
able lung  disease. 

While  recovering  from  surgery,  he  was  tak- 
ing daily  treatments  with  an  oxygen  machine 
which  comforted  him  greatly. 

He  and  I  had  the  same  surgeon  and  one 
day  the  doctor  walked  in,  sat  down  by  the 
man's  b«>d  and  made  what  I  knew  was  a  dis- 
tasteful pronouncement. 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Jones,  but  I  am  going  to 
have  to  send  you  home,"  he  said.  "I  have 
already  received  three  v^rltten  communica- 
tions and  three  telephone  calls  from  the 
Medicare  people  asking  why  you  have  been 
in  the  hospital  so  long.  Really,  yovu-  surgery 
has  come  along  fine  and  I  have  no  more 
excuse  to  keep  you." 

Of  course  the  man  wanted  to  go  home, 
V?hat  patient  doesn't  who  has  had  an  ex- 
tended hospital  stay? 

Mr.  Jones  (not  his  correct  name)  won- 
dered how  he  would  fare  at  home  without 
the  dally  oxygen  machine  treatments  and 
other  care. 

Mr.  Jones  may  not  have  been  able  to  be 
cured,  but  his  breathing  condition  was  Un- 
proved and  he  was  more  comfortable  in  the 
hospital. 

The  emphysema  developed  after  a  life- 
time in  the  coal  mines. 

After  talking  with  and  comforting  Mr. 
Jones  as  much  as  he  could,  the  surgeon  ap- 
proached my  bed. 

"I  hated  to  do  that,"  he  said.  "I  delayed 
It  all  I  could,  apparently.  There  is  no  doubt 
Mr.  Jones  would  benefit  here  from  more 
oxygen  treatments,  but  the  government  will 
not  pay  anymore  for  his  stay.  The  bureau- 
crats say  Mr.  Jones  is  Incurable.  He  is  a  statis- 
tic, not  an  individual. 
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"Big  Brother  gives  the  American  people 
all  this  propaganda  about  Medicare  and  how 
concerned  he  is  about  the  commpn  man.  Big 
Brother  says  to  the  aged  and  their  families 
to  bring  their  sick  to  hospitals  and  payment 
.will  be  made  for  treatment.  Then  after  ad- 
mission, constant  pressture  is  put  on  the 
doctor  and  the  hospital  to  have  them  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  possible. 

"Who  is  the  villain?  Certainly  not  Big 
Brother!  Who  will  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family 
blame  for  his  early  discharge?  They  wlU 
blame  me  and  the  hospital.  And  the  medical 
profession  receives  another  black  eye." 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Spring,  in  charge  of  medi- 
cal services  at  Union  Hospital,  agrees  that 
many  times  the  local  physician  Is  placed 
"right  in  the  middle"  of  Medicare  cases,  but 
along  with  Big  Brother,  she  blames  a  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  as  to  Just  what  type  of  a  program 
Medicare  Includes. 

She  Is  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  misunder- 
standing could  be  lack  of  proper  commu- 
nication from  Big  Brother. 

Medicare  will  pay  only  for  patients  who 
must  De  under  "acute  medical  supervision." 
In  other  words,  a  hospital  cannot  be  a  rest 
home  for  the  elderly.  But  Medicare  will  pay 
for  a  period  of  skilled  nursing  facility  (for- 
merly called  extended  care)  and  services 
which  can  be  provided  for  a  certain  time  by 
local  public  health  facilities. 

Mrs.  Spring,  as  well  as  local  physicians, 
are  sometimes  placed  "right  in  the  middle." 
She  cites  the  case  of  a  75-year-old  mother 
and  her  50-year-old  son,  who  is  a  family  pro- 
vider and  must  make  arrangements  for  care 
of  his  mother  upon  discharge. 

"Please,  could  you  keep  her  In  the  hospital 
for  a  few  more  days  untU  I  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements?"  Is  his  sincere  and 
logical  request. 

Union  hospital's  case  review  board,  estab- 
lished under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
Medicare,  reviews  the  case  and  says  "no"  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  book  of  rules  says. 
ImmedUtely  the  local  physicians  and  hospi- 
tal become  the  unfeeling  villain. 

"But  we  know  that  Medicare  wUl  not  pay 
for  simple  custodial  care  under  any  circum- 
stances," Mrs.  Spring  said.  'If  we  sent  medical 
records  and  a  special  request  to  Baltimore 
(Medicare's  office  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  it  might  be 
six  months  before  we  received  an  answer. 
The  answer  would  be  no  and  no  matter  what 
the  answer,  we  could  not  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  hospital. 

"In  the  case  of  your  Mr.  Jones  (all  Medi- 
care records  eventually  end  up  In  Baltimore) 
Medicare  and  the  local  review  board  were 
forced  to  rule  that  additional  treatment 
could  be  Just  as  well  given  at  another  facUity 
outside  the  hospital  and  thus  we  were  forced 
to  discharge  him." 

Mrs.  Spring  refused  to  comment  on  the 
"fairness"  of  all  of  Medicare's  regulations 
but  repeated  that  many  times  the  physicians 
are  placed  In  the  middle. 

"I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some 
mistakes  have  been  made  and  will  be  made  " 
she  said.  "When  Medicare  first  started  in  the 
state  of  Florida,  all  physicians  were  allowed 
to  provide  vitamin  B-12  as  an  appetite  aid 
to  senior  citizens  at  no  cost. 

"Soon  it  was  discovered  that  everyone  In 
the  state  of  Florida  over  65  was  being  given 
vitamin  B-12.  Medicare  then  came  out  with 
a  ruling  that  no  senior  citizen  In  the  state  of 
Florida  could  be  given  vitamin  B-12  free  of 
charge.  I  am  sure  some  senior  citizens  could 
have  benefitted  from  this  vitamin,  but  the 
system  was  abused." 

Because  of  possible  abuse,  hard  and  fast 
rules  have  been  set  by  Big  Brother,  who  also 
removed  the  word  "compassion"  from  his 
vocabulary. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


March  14,  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4481,  a  bill  providing  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion of  new  spending  beyond  already 
budgeted  levels  for  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic service  jobs  and  the  acceleration  of 
job-related  public  works  projects. 

I  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
motives  behind  this  legislation.  Unem- 
ployment officially  stands  at  8.2  percent 
of  the  work  force — some  7,500,000  Amer- 
ican workers  are  out  of  jobs.  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia 
some  1,700  General  Electric  employees 
are  out  of  work,  out  of  a  total  work  force 
of  5,000. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  will  not 
buy  any  significant  rehef  for  the  unem- 
ployed. It  is  far  more  likely  to  stand  as 
yet  another  example  of  unkept  promises 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Too  much  of  the  funding  in  this  bill 
does  not  reach  the  main  target — the  full- 
time  adult  worker.  Over  a  million  sum- 
mer and  part-time  jobs  will  be  created 
for  college  students  and  other  youth,  but 
only  200.000  full-time  adult  jobs  will  be 
funded. 

Too  Uttle  of  the  funding  is  targeted 
on  the  employment  sectors  and  geo- 
graphical areas  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment. 

Too  many  of  the  jobs — repairing  fish 
hatcheries,  cleaning  up  National  ceme- 
teries, and  wild  horse  management — will 
be  of  no  significant  benefit  to  the  worker 
or  to  the  national  welfare. 

Too  much  time — as  long  as  a  year 

may  be  required  to  get  the  funds  In- 
volved translated  into  actual  job  open- 
ings. Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$2.5  billion  for  public  employment  jobs 
in  fiscal  1975  and  many  of  these  jobs 
are  still  not  filled.  The  bUl's  pubUc  works 
projects  will  take  months  to  gear  up. 
As  a  measure  for  immediate  job  cre- 
ation and  employment,  this  bill  offers 
very  little. 

Finally,  this  costly  legislation  does 
nothing  to  deal  with  the  underlyirig  eco- 
nomic causes  of  unemployment,  "and  it 
may  well  prove  to  accelerate  them. 

To  pay  for  these  expensive  programs, 
the  Government  has  had  to  borrow  funds 
in  competition  with  private  industry, 
which  badly  needs  the  capital  for  ex- 
pansion and  job  creation.  Right  now  the 
Government  at  all  levels  is  soaking  up 
80%  of  all  the  lendable  funds  in  the 
country — which  of  course  pushes  interest 
rates  up  and  makes  money  hard  to  get 
for  consumer  loans,  home  mortgages 
and  business  expansion. 

The  most  effective  long-term  solution 
to  our  economic  and  unemplosmient 
problem  is  to  encourage  a  substantial 
infusion  of  capital  into  the  expansion  of 
industry.  Keeping  workers  dependent  on 
tax-supported  public  jobs  does  nothing 


to    increase    productivity    or    business 
recovery. 

The  liberals  in  the  House  should  keep 
their  campaign  promises  and  address 
the  underlying  causes  of  unemployment 
and  recession  rather  than  treating  the 
economic  symptoms  with  "job  bills"  such 
as  H.R.  4481  which  in  reality  only  ag- 
gravates the  disease. 


NUCLEAR  STAKES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELl,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  soon  be  considering  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  grant  the  President's 
request  for  additional  aid  to  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam. 

The  issues  involved  are  far  larger  than 
the  immediate  question  of  $522  million  in 
aid  for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
The  American  people,  I  believe,  when  ap- 
prised of  the  true  facts,  will  support 
material  assistance  for  these  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  critical  fact  remains, 
either  we  are  going  to  keep  an  effective 
input  into  how  this  Earth  Is  organized  or 
the  Communists  are  .«roing  to  organize  it 
for  all  of  us.  Every  time  the  Communists 
occupy  an  area  and  gain  control  of  a 
nation  it  means  one  less  opportunity  for 
us  to  Infiuence  the  certainty  of  our  free- 
dom. Our  actions  now  will  determine 
whether  our  children  will  be  free  men 
or  whether  they  will  fall  to  the  ravages 
of  communism.  This  material  assist- 
ance— not  troops  or  bases — affects  not 
only  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  but 
more  importantly  it  is  critically  vital  to 
all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand,  Indo- 
nesia, Malaysia  are  among  those  con- 
cerned to  know  whether  the  United 
States  will  keep  its  word  to  South  Viet- 
nam—whether the  United  States  is 
going  to  allow  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia to  fall  and  thus  permit  communism 
to  threaten  their  own  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  carefully  Mr.  Walt 
W.  Rostow's  article  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  News  on  February  16,  1975 
which  raises  some  thought  provoking 
questions. 

I  can  only  hope  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  will  recognize  that  a 
free  South  Vietnam  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  own  national  Interest.  Al- 
lowing a  Communist  nation  to  overrun  a 
free  people  will  only  hasten  the  time 
when  we  have  to  expend  our  lives  and 
our  wealth  in  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
cover what  we  In  the  free  world  have  lost. 

I  hope  we  will  stand  tall  and  strong 
to  do  the  hard  "right"  as  opposed  to  the 
easy  "wrong." 

The  article  follows: 

Nuclear  Stakes  in  Sotttheast  Asia 
(By  Walt  W.  Rostow) 

From  all  accounts,  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress appears  seized  of  the  idea  that  we 
should  limit  our  military  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam  in  the  face  of  the 
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military  offensives  they  confront,  despite  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch  that  this 
may  well  lead  to  Communist  victory  in  the 
area. 

Those  supporting  this  limitation  are  in 
the  position  of  arg-ulng  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  to  have 
peace  than  war,  even  If  peace  brings  Com- 
munist control.  Thny  also  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  had  enough  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  a  majority  of  our  citizens  supports 
a  cut-off  of  aid  to  the  area. 

It  is  understandable  after  all  that  has 
transpired  ove^  the  last  30  years  that  the 
American  political  process  should  generate 
moods  like  these;  but,  as  Oeorge  Kennan 
wrote  in  another  context:  "History  does  not 
forgive  us  our  national  mistakes  because  they 
are  explicable  in  terms  of  our  domestic  pol- 
itics." What  If  the  destruction  of  independ- 
ent non-Communist  states  In  Southeast  Asia 
should  irreversibly  lead  not  to  "peace"  but 
to  greater  Instability  and  conflict  in  the 
world  than  we  already  know? 

Specifically,  members  of  Congress  ought  to 
consider  these  four  points  before  casting 
their  votes. 

Whatever  moral  judgments  or  domestic 
political  imperatives  may  move  individual 
members  of  Congress,  the  United  States  will 
appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have 
knifed  in  the  back  an  embattled  ally.  And 
we  will  have  done  so  after  that  ally  had 
successfully  held  his  own  over  the  more  than 
five  yearT  since  American  troop  withdrawals 
began,  accepting  Increased  casualties,  despite 
an  American-negotiated  truce  settlement 
that  has  not  been  honored  by  Hanoi  and  on 
whose  enforcement  Washington  has  not  in- 
sisted once  OUT  prisoners  were  home. 

A  part  of  that  settlement  was  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  supply  the  South 
Vietnamese  with  arms  to  match  those 
mounted  against  them.  There  is  no  North 
Vietnamese  weapon  that  does  not  come  from 
Its  allies  In  Moscow  and  Peking.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  an  American  cut-off  of  military 
supplies  to  Southeast  Asia  shakes  our  alli- 
ances in  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  allies 
may  differ  in  the  weight  they  attach  to 
events  in  Southeast  Asia;  but  they  are  all 
vitally  affected  by  the  record  of  American 
reliability  in  honoring  its  treaty  commit- 
ments and  other  promises. 

A  loss  of  confidence  in  American  reliability 
could  lead  to  further  nuclear  proliferation. 
A  good  many  countries  have  moved  close  to 
the  threshhold  of  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. One  barrier  that  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented their  taking  this  fateful  step  Is, the 
greater  advantage  of  explicit  or  implicit  se- 
curity ties  with  the  United  States  than  the 
development  of  independent  nuclear  capabil- 
ities can  provide.  An  American  foreign  pol- 
icy dominated  by  moods  of  a  Congress  pre- 
pared to  alter  unilaterally  treaty  relations  as 
well  as  agreements  made  by  the  executive 
branch,  is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  as 
the  foundation  for  national  security  to  a 
number  of  important  nations  in  a  world  they 
perceive  as  still  potentially  dangerous.  By 
several  routes,  nuclear  proliferation  Increases 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 

In  Southeast  Asia  itself,  the  action  of  Con- 
gress may  well  lead  to  a  larger  war  rather 
than  to  peace.  That  action  will  signal  to 
other  powers  a  definitive  American  abandon- 
ment of  Interest  In  Southeast  Asia  and  set 
off  a  scramble  for  power  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
The  situation  in  the  region  differs  in  a 
number  of  ways  from  that  in  1965.  Thailand 
and  Indonesia,  for  example,  are  stronger 
now,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  states 
as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  line  of 
the  Mekong  stUl  renders  Thailand  vulner- 
able to  a  Communist  conquest  of  Indochina; 
and  the  fate  of  Burma  runs  with  that  of 
Thailand,  as  both  parties  have  long  recog- 
nized. Since  independence,  the  Indian  for- 
eign policy  has  systematically  regarded  the 
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independence  of  Burma  (and  Malaysia,  too) 
as  a  direct  vital  Interest.  Thus,  a  congres- 
sional cut-off  of  military  aid  could  set  in 
motion  a  confrontation  between  India  and 
China,  as  well  as  a  Chinese-Russian  con- 
frontation. Both  confrontations  now  carry 
the  potentiality  of  nuclear  war. 

Finally,  the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia, 
untU  recently  a  factor  of  negligible  interest, 
have  increased  In  Importance  to  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States;  that  Is,  the  oil  of  Indonesia  and  the 
potential  deposits  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
In  a  world  enmeshed  in  a  long-term  energy 
crisis,  the  sea  routes  which  Indochina  domi- 
nates assume  Increased  Importance. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  In  our  history 
that  the  Congress  has  exercised  intimate 
control  over  foreign  policy.  The  first  time 
it  happened,  in  the  1780s,  it  yielded  such 
dangers  to  the  republic  that  the  nation  re- 
luctantly accepted  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  have  lived  successfully  for  almost 
190  years.  The  last  time  it  happened,  between 
1918  and  1940,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
contributed  substantially  to  the  coming  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  voices  now  dominant  in  the  Congress, 
echoing  their  Isolationist  predecessors,  are 
once  again  seeking  to  impose  their  vision 
of  how  the  world  ought  to  be,  as  opposed  to 
the  way  the  world  really  is.  Those  who  know 
better  are  mainly  silent;  cowed  by  the  media, 
tired  from  a  long  enervating  struggle,  un- 
willing to  say  what  they  beUeve  after  the 
bruising  battle  of  the  past  generation.  But 
history  is  without  pity — even  for  the  United 
States.  To  quote  Kennan  again:  "A  nation 
which  excuses  its  own  faUures  by  the  sacred 
untouchableness  of  its  own  habits  can  ex- 
cuse itself  into  complete  disaster." 

And  this  time  the  disaster  could  be  nu- 
clear war. 


TORRANCE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
RECOGNITION  BANQUET 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  educational  system  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  America  today.  No  other  segment  of 
our  society  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  hopes  for  the  future,  since  it  deals 
with  the  preparation  of  our  youth  to 
face  the  challenges  the  future  represents. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  in  our 
educational  institutions  are  more  than 
mere  employees.  Administrators,  secre- 
taries, teachers,  custodians — these  people 
are  the  very  heart  of  the  schools  they 
serve.  Without  them,  there  would  be  no 
education  for  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

On  April  10,  1975,  the  Torrance  Uni- 
fied School  District  of  California  will 
hold  a  banquet  in  honor  of  25  outstand- 
ing employees  who  are  retiring  after 
many  years  of  dedicated  service. 

Buildings, .  classrooms,  books — these 
are  not  the  important  aspects  of  a  school 
system.  It  is  the  men  and  women  who 
use  them,  alongl  with  the  student,  who 
turn  our  educational  institutions  into 
living,  vibrant  centers  of  human  experi- 
ence. 

Those  who  work  in  our  schools  are  not 
drawn  to  them  by  visions  of  personal 
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wealth  or  dreams  of  renown.  Instead, 
they  are  faced  with  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing our  children  the  knowledge  they  will 
need  when  they  are  ready  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  as  the  next  generation 
of  leaders. 

The  goal  of  an  educator  is  not  simply 
to  get  students  to  memorize  facts  and 
figures.  Knowledge  and  wisdom  go  far 
beyond  that.  It  is  necessary  that  our 
educators  do  so  in  order  to  prepare  to- 
day's youth  for  the  challenges  ahead.  Not 
only  must  they  be  able  to  live  within  a 
society,  today's  youth  must  have  the  de- 
sire, incentive,  and  abUity  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  those  of  us 
in  government,  as  well  as  the  public,  owe 
so  much  to  educational  personnel.  Those 
25  persons  who  are  retiring  in  my 
district  personify  the  qualities  that 
have  made  our  educational  system  so 
outstanding.  Their  true  reward  is  not 
only  in  the  future;  their  reward  is  the 
futiu-e. 

When  we  think  of  schools,  we  usually 
think  of  teachers.  Certainly,  the  instruc- 
tors in  our  classrooms  perform  a  vital 
function.  They  deserve  our  highest  praise 
and  gratitude. 

However,  we  often  forget  the  adminis- 
trators who  keep  the  schools  running.  We 
forget  the  custodial  and  maintenance 
staffs  who  see  to  the  upkeep  and  develop- 
ment of  the  buildings  and  f  acihties.  The 
secretaries  and  assistants  who  work  in 
almost  all  aspects  of  education  rarely  re- 
ceive mention.  Yet  their  jobs  are  also  im- 
portant to  education.  They  too,  along 
with  the  instructors,  deserve  our  grati- 
tude and  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  thanks 
to  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  to  set  our  children 
on  the  paths  they  must  take  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Those  retiring  are:  Mrs.  Clarine  G. 
Hamilton.  Mrs.  Pearl  D.  Hebert,  Mrs 
Kathryn  N.  Widney.  Dr.  Harold  S.  Wid- 
ney,  Mrs.  Rose  Franklin,  Mrs.  June  K. 
Allen,  Mr.  Patrick  K.  McManus,  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Stuart,  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Perdlew, 
Mrs.  Ada  Belle  D.  Myers,  Mr.  Howard  C. 
Shoen,  and  Mrs.  Lorene  D.  Shoup. 

Also  retiring  are:  Mr.  Virgil  U.  Bau- 
guess,  Mr.  Ray  R.  Amett,  Mr.  Edmimd  P. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Bemice  J.  Lee,  Mr.  Salvatore 
P.  Grasso,  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Butts,  Mr.  Erwin 
B.  Jarrett,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Ford,  Mrs. 
Beulah  Latham,  Mr.  Merlin  M.  Trepp, 
Mr.  Coiu-tney  R.  Munsey,  Mr.  Charles  a! 
Newville,  and  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Powell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  influence  of  these  men 
and  women  will  never  stop;  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  in  future  generations. 

The  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Tor- 
rance Unified  School  District  state  that— 

Education  is  a  dynamic,  evolving  relation- 
ship with  subject  matter  the  means,  man  the 
product,  and  society  the  result. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  these  in- 
dividuals to  that  philosophy,  we  can  look 
to  the  future  with  great  optimism  and 
hope. 

For  this  our  entire  community,  and  the 
Nation,  is  eternally  grateful. 
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A  TAXPAYER'S  PLEA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  is  a  part  of  that  usually 
silent  majority  of  taxpayers  who  provide 
the  funds  we  so  generously  expend  at  the 
Federal  as  well  as  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. People  like  this  good  man  com- 
prise a  rubstantial  part  of  the  strength 
and  hope  of  this  Republic  I  am  deeply 
proud  to  represent  such  citizens  as  the 
Duryeas,  and  commend  his  thoughtful 
comments  to  my  colleagues.  The  text  of 
his  letter  follows: 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  January  29,  1975. 
Hon.  John  H.  Buchanan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Buchanan:  This  Is  a 
protest — admittedly  one  In  my  personal  self 
interest.  I  don't  claim  to  be  representing  any- 
body in  this  letter  other  than  my  wife  and 
myself;  however,  I  leel  that  many  others 
share  my  views.  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
you  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  can  per- 
haps help. 

What  I  wish  to  protest.  In  brief,  is  the 
Increasing  tendency  In  this  country  for  the 
government  to  put  the  financial  screws  more 
and  more  on  those  of  us  with  "above  aver- 
age" li\comes,  the  tendency  to  socle  it  to 
the  minority  of  us  who  earn  over  $25,000 
per  year,  the  tendency  to  view  our  above 
average  incomes  as  undeserved,  unneerted, 
and  unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  as  fair  game 
for  all  types  of  taxation. 

How  do  I  happen  to  be  In  a  position  of 
receiving  a  somewhat  above  average  Income? 
Like  many  others,  by  spending  many  years 
In  preparation  and  hard  work.  Like  many 
others.  I  worked  my  way  through  six  years  of 
college,  barely  surviving  economically  through 
those  years  but  happy  to  do  so  because  I 
felt  sure  that  there  would  later  be  a  re- 
turn on  my  Investment  of  time,  money,  and 
hard  work. 

After  college,  I  found  that  for  several  years 
I  was  earning  no  more  than  many  blue  collar 
employees,  who  had  gone  to  work  right  out 
of  high  school.  StUl.  I  felt  I  had  more  future, 
more  chance  for  advancement  than  they  be- 
cause of  my  preparation.  So  I  continued  to 
work  the  60-70  hour  weeks,  continued  to 
pull  up  roots  and  move  about  the  country 
(at  considerable  expense)  as  the  needs  of  my 
Jobs  and  opportunity  dictated.  Now,  In  my 
mid-40s,  I  finally  have  reached  the  point 
where  my  income  Is  above  average — but  my 
financial  resources  are  limited.  After  helping 
to  finance  three  children  through  various 
schools  and  with  one  more  child  yet  to  go, 
my  wife  and  I  see  a  need  In  our  remaining 
work  years  to  invest  and  save  substantial 
amounts  for  retirement — to  build  up  the  re- 
sources we  couldn't  build  In  the  past  because 
we  were  too  busy  preparing  for  the  future. 
So  we  both  work,  and  together  we  receive 
pre-tax  earnings  in  the  mld-30's. 

We  will  never  get  rich  on  our  mid-30's 
Income,  but  we  could  get  by  very  well  and 
could  put  aside  enough  to  provide  for  retire- 
ment years.  But  every  time  we  turn  around 
we  find  that  our  Income  is  being  tapped  for 
an  extra  tax.  Presently  much  of  the  talk  In 
Congress  about  tax  reform,  tax  rebates,  tax 
reductions,  Social  Security  tax  changes,  etc., 
centers  around  ways  of  helping  the  low  in- 
come citizens — at  our  expense.  Most  pro- 
posals I  have  heard  would  siphon  off  more 
and  more  dollars  from  us  and,  in  one  way  or 
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another,  transfer  the  funds  to  people  with 
reported  incomes  below  a  figure  of  about 
915,000. 

I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will  be  of 
continued  tax  policies  which  aim  increas- 
ingly at  the  redistribution  of  Income  from 
those  who  earn  above  average  to  those  who 
earn  lesser  amounts.  At  times  I  am  tempted 
to  say  "to  hell  with  It",  plan  early  retirement 
at  some  reduced  income  level,  and  Join  the 
millions  of  others  who  get  government  aid 
or  welfare  In  one  form  or  another — to  with- 
draw from  the  income  group  that  is  being 
taken  and  join  the  ones  who  are  being  Kept. 
But  I  won't  do  that.  My  wife  and  I  are  not 
made  that  way.  Undoubtedly  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  our  tails  off  to  do  the  best 
we  can. 

But  the  present  tax  procedures,  and  espe- 
cially many  of  the  ones  that  are  being  con- 
templated, are  grossly  unfair.  I  feel  that  my 
wife  and  I — and  many  others  like  us — are 
being  dlscrimlnatorily  penalized  with  unfair 
taxation  policies,  policies  that  make  us  pay 
far  more  than  our  share.  Because  we  have 
worked  harder  than  most  and  have  spent 
more  years  In  preparing  ourselves  than  most, 
we  are  required  to  pay  far  more  taxes  than 
most.  That  doesn't  seem  right. 

I  have  no  hope  of  this  situation  getting 
better,  but  we  do  urge  you  to  help  keep  It 
from  getting  worse. 
Sincerely, 

Ladd  Dtjsyea. 
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THE  MEAT  PRICE  EXPLOSION  AND 
CHAIN    STORES 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle 
industry  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  hit 
segments  of  our  economy  during  the  last 
few  years.  While  our  cattlemen  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  severe  losses  on  their 
sales,  the  price  of  beef  at  the  market- 
place has  continued  to  rise  sharply. 

The  following  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  Sunday,  March  9  sheds 
some  much  needed  light  on  beef  price- 
fixing  practiced  by  some  of  the  largest 
food  chain  stores  in  the  United  States. 
The  shocking  statistics  provided  in  this 
article  I  am  sure  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  this  distinguished  body — especially 
those  from  urban  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  Meat  Price  Explosion  and  Chain  Stores 

(By  James  Rlsser  and  George  An  than) 
In  the  mid-1960s,  officials  of  the  nation's 
largest  supermarkets  gathered  quietly  at  con- 
fidential "meat  clinics"  sponsored  by  their 
trade  organization,  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  (NAFC). 

Each  participant  was  guaranteed  anony- 
mity. Neither  his  name  nor  his  company  affil- 
iation appeared  on  any  list.  Officially,  he  was 
known  to  his  colleagues  only  by  a  color- 
coded  badge  on  his  lapel.  If  he  spoke  out 
during  clinic  sessions,  he  could  be  identified 
only  as  a  member  of,  for  Instance,  "the  red- 
striped  badge  group." 

The  system  was  developed,  one  NAFC  offi- 
cial explained  later,  "for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging people  to  speak  out  and  not  hold 
back"  as  the  executives  discussed  complexi- 
ties of  buying  and  marketing  meat  at  a  profit. 
And,  somewhat  to  their  chagrin  today,  par- 
ticipants did  speak  freely. 


One  color-coded  supermarket  man  declared 
that  "it  is  about  time  we  stopped  passing 
along  the  savings  in  distribution  costs  to  the 
customer.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  some  of 
it  for  ourselves." 

"The  group  seemed-in  general  agreement 
with  this  thought,"  notes  of  the  meeting 
said. 

Last  summer,  those  words  and  others  ut- 
tered at  the  meat  clinics  came  back  to  haunt 
the  supermarket  industry  as  a  federal  court 
Jury  in  San  Francisco  handed  six  cattlemen 
a  stunning  $32.7-mlllion  verdict  against  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (A&P)  in 
a  lawsuit  charging  that  major  retail  grocery 
chains  had  conspired  to  fix  the  price  of  beef. 

During  the  trial,  the  chief  meat  buyer  for 
A&P  had  denied  he  ever  met  with  his  com- 
petitors. But  then  the  Jury  of  four  women 
and  two  men  was  shown  a  photograph  of 
him  meeting  with  other  supermarket  officials 
at  an  NAFC  cUnlc.  The  Impact  on  the  Jurors 
was  powerful. 

Their  verdict  was  upheld  10  days  ago  by 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  who 
denied  A&P's  plea  for  a  new  trial.  Judge 
Carter  ruled  the  Jury  had  received  "sufficient 
evidence"  to  support  its  finding  that  A&P 
had  plotted  with  other  supermarkets  to  set 
the  prices  they  pay  for  beef  at  a  low  level 
and  the  prices  they  charge  customers  in  their 
retail  stores  at  a  high  level.  The  jurors  were 
Justified  in  believing  that,  at  the  "various 
secret  meetings,"  supermarket  executives  and 
meat  buyers  "met,  not  only  to  discuss  prices 
of  meat,  but  to  forge  agreement  concern- 
ing fixing  of  those  prices,"  said  the  Judge. 

A&P  has  termed  the  verdict  "mo:istrous" 
and  plans  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  decision  has  sent  tremors 
through  the  multl-biUion-doUar  supermarket 
Industry  as  cattlemen  in  other  states  have 
moved  quickly  to  file  similar  suits.  While  the 
San  Francisco  case  covers  a  period  which 
began  almost  a  decade  ago,  some  cattlemen 
contend  the  alleged  practices  have  con- 
tinued. 

Backed  by  some  farm-state  congressmen, 
the  cattle  raisers  say  large  supermarket 
chains  wield  undue  influence  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  meat.  Rep.  Neal  Smith 
(D-Iowa)  charges  the  chain  grocers  have 
replaced  meat  packers  as  the  largest  single 
force  In  the  nation's  food  Industry,  saying 
they  exert  "tremendous  leverage"  over  meat 
prices  and  can,  in  effect,  dictate  prices  meat 
packers  pay  the  cattleman  for  his  live 
animals. 

Smith  is  pushing  legislation  to  Umlt 
the  chains'  Involvement  in  production  of 
meat,  and  some  veteran  industry  regulators 
at  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  agree 
privately  that  tough  new  laws  are  needed. 
The  farmers  complain  that  low  prices  they 
are  paid  for  cattle  are  not  adequately  re- 
flected at  the  stores'  meat  counters.  This 
has  become  one  of  the  most  curious  aspects 
of  the  high  food-price  situation  of  recent 
months.  How  can  It  be  that  U.S.  cattlemen 
have  lost  $100  to  $200  on  each  animal  sent 
off  to  the  slaughterhouse,  and  yet  consumers 
have  had  to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  steaks 
and  hamburger? 

Agriculture  Department  economists  and 
statistical  experts  agree  that  If  there  is  an 
economic  villain,  it's  someone  called  the 
"middleman" — the  meat  packer,  the  proces- 
sor, the  packager,  the  shipper,  the  retail 
grocer.  All  have  been  getting  an  increas- 
ingly large  piece  of  the  action  as  beef  makes 
its  way  from  an  Iowa  farm  or  a  Texas  feed- 
lot  to  the  American  dinner  plate. 

Agriculture  Department  figures  show  that 
in  1971  middlemen,  including  the  retail 
supermarkets,  added  an  average  of  36.5  cents 
to  each  pound  of  choice  beef  they  handled. 
This  increased  to  52.7  cents  a  pound  In  1974. 
A  special  department  task  force  reported 
last  August  that  meat  price  margins — costs 
added  by  middlemen — "exploded"  late  in 
1973  and  early  In  1974  "whUe  market  prices 
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for  cattle  and  hogs  dropped  sharply  and 
losses  mounted  for  livestock  feeders."  Gen- 
eral inflation,  restrictive  labor  union  prac- 
tices, government  regulations  and  market 
distortions  caused  by  earlier  federal  price 
controls  were  factors  in  this  "explosion"  but 
not  enough  to  "explain  the  surge,"  the  task 
force  stated. 

Meat  marketers,  the  unit's  report  said,  bad 
significantly  increased  their  profits,  partly 
to  recoup  earlier  losses.  "It  appears  that  the 
recent  increase  In  meat  price  spreads  was 
caused  partially  by  food  retailers  changing 
their  pricing  policies  to  increase  profits  In 
their  meat  departments,"  It  said. 

A  series  of  recent  hearings  by  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  also 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  supermarkets'  public 
image.  First,  the  committee  staff  accused  the 
chain  stores  of  issuing  "intentionally  mis- 
leading" financial  figures  In  order  to  "cover 
up"  high  profits.  Then,  several  supermarket 
chains  refused  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee unless  forced  to  do  so  by  subpoena. 

Cattlemen's  suits  patterned  after  the  Cali- 
fornia case  are  on  file  in  Nebraska  and  Texas, 
and  the  filing  of  others  is  under  consider- 
ation. A  $1.4-billlon  anti-trust  action  filed 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  by  cattlemen  there 
was  dismissed  recently,  but  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revive  it. 

An  examination  of  the  voluminous  record 
in  the  six-week  A&P  trial  in  San  Francisco 
shows  that  cattlemen's  attorney  Joseph  M. 
Alloto  (an  antitrust  specialist  and  son  of 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alloto)  was 
able  to  produce  little  clear  or  startling  proof 
of  an  overt  conspiracy.  There  was  no  docu- 
ment actually  showing  high  grocery  chain 
officials  agreeing  an  price-fixing  schemes.  But 
there  was  massive  testimony  and  statistical 
evidence  that,  at  a  time  when  beef  demand 
was  high,  cattlemen  were  being  paid  low 
prices  while  supermarket  profit  margins  were 
rising.  And  the  Jury  apparently  was  con- 
vinced that  the  NAFC  meat  clinics  were  a 
cover  for  supermarket  efforts  to  get  together 
on  pricing. 

TWO  chains  settle 

The  case,  filed  in  1968,  originally  named 
as  defendants  A&P,  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
Kroger.  The  three  firms  had  conspired  to 
pay  low  prices  for  the  beef  they  Iwught  and 
to  fix  high  prices  for  the  beef  they  sold  to 
customers,  the  petition  asserted.  The  large 
supermarket  chains,  the  cattlemen  alleged, 
had  divided  geographical  territories  among 
themselves  to  reduce  competition.  They  also 
had  eliminated  competition  among  them- 
selves in  purchasing  meat  products,  and  even 
among  different  stores  of  the  same  chain. 
Also,  It  was  charged,  they  had  exchanged  in- 
formation on  prices,  sales,  margins  and  profit 
through  their  trade  associations. 

Safeway  and  Kroger  eventually  elected  to 
avoid  a  trial  and  settled  out  of  court  by  pay- 
ing the  cattlemen  $90,000  for  attorney's  fees, 
though  the  two  chains  strongly  denied  the 
charges  against  them.  A&P,  however,  decided 
to  fight  the  case  to  the  end. 

After  a  six-week  trial,  the  Jury  returned  Its 
verdict,  finding  that  a  price-fixing  conspir- 
acy had  cost  the  six  cattlemen  20  cents  a 
pound  on  all  the  beef  they  sold  from  1964 
through  1967.  As  a  result,  they  had  lost  a 
total  of  more  than  $10  million  and,  under 
federal  antitrust  law,  were  entitled  to  triple 
damages. 

The  plaintiffs  produced  witnesses  to  but- 
tress their  claim  that  the  big  supermarket 
chains  had  agreed,  perhaps  only  through  an 
informal  "understanding,"  to  pay  packers 
uniform,  arbitrary,  non-competitive  and  arti- 
ficially low  prices  for  fresh  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Cattlemen  told  the  Jury  they  sold  cattle  for 
less  than  It  cost  to  raise  them,  and  that  they 
were  able  to  stay  In  business  only  with  bank 
loans  and  by  raising  crops.  Also,  a  former 
Independent   packer  testified  that  he   had 
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been  forced  to  pay  cattlemen  low  prices  be- 
cause of  "great  pressure"  from  major  food 
chains  he  dealt  with. 

Testimony  showed  that  A&P  followed  a  pol- 
icy of  buying  20  million  pounds  of  meat  a 
week — 90  per  cent  of  its  total  requirements — 
out  of  a  single  office  In  Chicago.  Company  of- 
ficials acknowledged  that  such  large  buying 
power  could  not  help  but  have  a  significant 
market  impact,  but  they  insisted  "we  do  not 
determine  prices." 

But,  in  his  closing  argument  to  the  jury, 
Alloto  claimed:  "It's  more  likely  than  not 
that  they  (the  competing  supermarket  exec- 
utives) got  together,  either  by  an  under- 
standing or  an  agreement  or  an  invitation 
to  some  and  an  acceptance  by  others,  to  con- 
trol the  market.  They  talked  about  prices. 
The  evidence  is  they  talked  about  methods 
and  procedures.  .  ." 

Referring  particularly  to  the  photograph 
of  A&P  meat  buyer  Robert  Carpenter  meet- 
ing with  his  competitors,  Alloto  commented : 
"First,  several  of  them  deny  meeting  each 
other,  and  then  we  have  to  show  that  and 
prove  that  in  documents  .  .  .  Next,  they  say, 
•Well,  I  didn't  sit  vrtth  him;  I  might  have  met 
him,  but  I  didn't  sit  with  him.'  And  then  we 
have  to  get  a  picture  .  .  .  And  then  they 
say,  'Well,  we  didn't  talk  about  prices  or  sup- 
ply or  anything  like  that,'  and  then  It's  all 
over  these  documents." 

Arguing  unsuccessfully  that  the  Jury  ver- 
dict should  be  set  aside,  A&P  contended  that 
the  NAFC  sessions  Involved  "wholly  theoret- 
ical and  legitimate  discussions  about  retail 
marketing  practices  and  consumer  buying 
habits,  but  were  not  an  attempt  to  fix  prices 
or  coordinate  buying. 

"Accusations  of  retail  price-fixing  before  a 
Jury  of  consumers  in  a  period  of  high  Infia- 
tlon  were  obviously  highly  prejudicial,"  A&P 
complained. 

THE  "yellow  sheet" 

In  addition  to  the  NAFC  meat  clinics,  evi- 
dence of  some  contact  among  competing  food 
stores  came  In  testimony  of  A.  D.  Davis,  an 
official  of  Winn-Dlxle  stores.  He  said  he  had 
given  his  private  telephone  number  to  offi- 
cials of  some  other  firms  to  save  them  from 
making  more  expensive  person-to-person 
calls  when  they  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

The  calls  often  related  to  handling  of  "ex- 
cess supply"  of  beef,  said  Davis,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  may  have  told  a  com- 
petitlor  that  Winn-Dixie  was  planning  to 
"feature"  beef. 

Supermarket  officials  said  that  the  NAFC 
often  issued  notices  to  its  members,  telling 
them  of  the  existence  of  excess  meat  sup- 
plies, and  asking  them  to  conduct  beef  sales. 
But  A&P  lawyers  said  such  sales  had  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  excess  supplies  and  actually 
benefitted  cattlemen. 

The  cattlemen  who  testified  in  San  Fran- 
cisco made  It  clear  they  don't  feel  that  way. 
Courtenay  C.  Davis,  who  operates  a  75,000- 
acre  ranch  at  Horse  Creek,  Wyo.,  told  the 
covirt  that  many  cattlemen  have  been  losing 
money  since  1952.  At  about  that  time,  he 
said,  "a  powerful  new  force  emerged  in  the 
form  of  the  concentrated  buying  power  of 
fewer  and  fewer  big  chain  store  buyers,  op- 
erating without  restraint  in  the  carcass  beef 
market." 

Supermarket  officials  testified  that  the  four 
largest  chains  together  were  accounting  for 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  carcass  meat  sales  in 
the  nation,  but  they  acknowledged  that 
much  of  the  other  80  per  cent  represented 
"fragmented"  purchases  by  locally  oriented 
grocery,  hotel,  restaurant  and  Institutional 
operations. 

While  noting  that  most  of  Its  3,500  stores 
get  most  of  their  meat  through  a  centralized 
buying  office  In  Chicago,  A&P  strongly  denied 
It  sets  prices  it  will  pay  to  packers  by  rely- 
ing on  the  so-called  "Yellow  Sheet."  That 
publication,  officially  called  The  National 
Provisloner,  Is  a  dally  compilation  of  whole- 
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sale  prices  in  the  meat  industry.  It  bases  its 
quotations  on  actual  sales,  but  there  have 
been  allegations  in  the  press  and  before  Con- 
gress that  the  Yellow  Sheet's  flg\ires  some- 
times are  manipulated. 

Also,  during  the  California  trial,  the  cattle- 
men contended  that  a  Safeway  decision  to 
sell  its  New  York  City  stores,  A&P's  decision 
to  leave  the  Los  Angeles  market  and  a  Kroger 
decision  to  abandon  Washington  were  tied  to 
efforts  to  lessen  competition  among  the  three 
in  the  purchase  of  meat. 

C.  W.  McManamy,  an  official  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Livestock  Foundation  and  a  longtime 
observer  of  mldwestern  markets,  sees  evi- 
dence large  supermarket  chains  have  been 
able  to  force  some  significant  drops  in  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  cattle. 

One  clue  to  this,  he  said.  Is  a  uniform 
price  decline  on  the  same  day  at  widely  scat- 
tered markets.  "When  I  look  at  a  radical  de- 
pature  from  normal  patterns,"  he  said,  "then 
I  have  to  look  at  market  muscle  as  a  possibil- 
ity. I  see  six  to  eight  major  retail  outlets. 
Against  this,  I  see  3,500  packing  plants,  and 
producers  market  through  all  these  plants. 
When  I  look  at  this  picture,  I  can't  escape 
the  conviction  that  concentration  in  retail- 
ing would  provide  substance  for  suspecting 
that  prices  can  be  dictated  where  the  power 
lies.  Packers  to  a  large  degree  don't  sell  meat 
to  retailers  anymore;  the  retailers  order  meat 
from  the  packers." 

Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  December,  Irvin  Bray,  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  m  the  California  suit,  said  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  In  trying  to  sell  cattle 
to  packers  early  In  the  week  because  the 
packers  have  to  wait  until  Wednesday  to 
find  out  what  Safeway,  the  dominant  chain 
in  his  area.  Is  willing  to  pay. 

Safeway's  buyers  wait  until  then  so  they 
can  determine  through  the  Yellow  Sheet 
what  A&P  has  paid  the  previous  day,  he 
claimed.  Bray  said  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  very  little  relationship  be- 
tween the  prices  paid  to  cattlemen  and  the 
retail  beef  prices  charged  to  consumers. 

Testifjring  later,  Safeway  denied  the 
charge.  Company  lawyer  Richard  W.  Odgers 
said  Safeway  does  not  utUlze  centralized 
buying,  but  purchases  Its  beef  through  com- 
petitive "offer  and  acceptance"  in  which 
packers'  offers  are  received  and  accepted 
separately  through  more  than  15  meat-buy- 
ing offices. 

W.  S.  Mitchell,  Safeway's  president,  was 
grilled  before  the  conmilttee  by  Sens.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey (D-Mlnn.)  about  the  Increasing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  a  few  of 
the  big  chains.  Proxmlre  said  he  has  "serious 
doubts  about  the  competitiveness  of  the 
Industry"  and  Humphrey  asserted  that  the 
supermarket  chains  "went  out  for  a  killing" 
after  food  price  controls  were  removed. 

But  MitcheU  told  the  committee  that  "all 
those  stories  about  price-gouging  profiteer- 
Ine,  ripoffs,  price-fixing  and  monopoly  are 
Just  not  so."  He  strenuously  resisted  sug- 
gestions that  Safeway,  with  Its  2,200  stores 
and  annual  sales  of  some  $6  billion,  is  able 
to  drive  out  competition  and  keep  Its  prices 
high.  Net  profits  of  most  major  chains  have 
averaged  around  1  per  cent  of  total  sales, 
Mitchell  said. 

"a  devastating  case" 

Later,  the  committee  staff  Issued  a  repwrt 
calling  such  figures  "Irrelevant."  Profit  fig- 
ures based  on  rate  of  return  on  sales  have 
been  "purposefully"  used  to  "cloud  the  Issues 
and  obscure  the  Industry's  true  perform- 
ance," the  report  said.  A  more  reliable  meas- 
ure of  supermarket  profits,  it  contended.  Is 
"retnrn  on  equity"  (earnings  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the  com- 
panies' stockholders)  because  this  shows  how 
much  money  the  supermarkets  are  making 
In  comparison  to  their  total  worth.  For  the 
supermarket    chains,    return    on    equity    is 
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"strikingly  higher"  than  retixrn  on  sales,  the 
report  said. 

Safeway's  rates  of  return  on  equity,  for 
example,  was  11.2  per  cent  in  September, 
1973,  and  rose  to  19.5  per  cent  in  Septem- 
ber, 1974,  an  Increase  of  74  per  cent,  the 
report  said.  Wlnn-Dlxle's  rate  of  return  rose 
from  13.1  per  cent  to  21.4  per  cent.  Kroger 
Co.  went  from  6.1  per  cent  to  10.4,  and  A&P 
from  a  loss  of  2.2  per  cent  to  a  profit  of  3.2 
per  cent. 

The  figures,  on  the  average,  are  "neither 
spectacular  nor  poor,"  but  they  refute  the 
retail  food  stores'  claims  that  they  are  doing 
poorly,  the  committee  report  said. 

The  NAFC  continues  to  argue,  neverthe- 
less, that  sup>ermarkets  make  so  little  profit 
that.  If  their  earnings  were  entirely  wiped 
out,  the  average  family's  food  bill  would 
drop  by  only  eight  cents  a  week. 

"Lowering  food  prices  by  reducing  super- 
market profits  is  like  trying  to  pump  water 
from  a  dry  well."  says  NAFC  president  Clar- 
ence Adamy.  As  for  meat  specifically,  the  su- 
permarkets generally  have  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  figxures,  although  A&P 
has  acknowledged  that  Its  average  markup 
on  fresh  meat  nearly  doubled  between  1968 
and  1973.  Safeway  says  Ita  gross  profit  on 
meat  is  lower  than  on  other  grocery  products, 
and  Jewell  Companies,  Inc.,  ofBclals  say  the 
company  lost  $5  million  on  meat  sales  during 
the  first  half  of  1974. 

Proxmlre  said  in  December  that  his  com- 
mittee staff's  field  investigations  showed  that 
where  a  small  number  of  supermarket  firms 
dominate  the  grocery  business  In  a  particular 
city,  as  In  Washington,  food  prices  tend  to 
be  higher  and  often  are  identical  in  the  vari- 
ous competing  stores  in  that  city.  A  sampling 
of  4,000  items  In  Safeway  and  A&P  stores  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  turned  up  Identical  prices 
on  3,000  items,  he  said.  The  Wisconsin  sena- 
tor described  the  finding  as  "the  kind  of 
conduct  you'd  expect  out  of  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy." 

Three  weeks  later,  Proxmlre  announced 
that  A&P,  Kroger,  Winn-Dixie  and  Grand 
Union  Co.  had  refused  to  appear  liefore  the 
committee  unless  subpoenaed. 

Proxmlre  said  company  records  obtained 
from  the  17  largest  chains  had  been  analyzed 
and  "we  believe  that  a  devastating  case  has 
been  made  against  the  Industry — especially 
that  retail  prices  rose  while  farm  prices  fell 
and  that  actual  price  competition,  aa  such, 
did  not  exist  in  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
Items  sold  in  the  food  chains." 

Proxmlre  has  since  yielded  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
Humphrey  and  the  futvu-e  status  of  the  In- 
vestigation is  in  doubt,  as  Is  the  question  of 
public  release  of  the  reportedly  revealing 
company  financial  records. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commlslson  has  an- 
nounced a  probe  of  the  food  Industry,  but  a 
congressional  source  who  has  followed  the 
FTC  effort  says  It  Is  "In  bad  shape,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  staff."  The  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
also  has  plans  to  investigate  the  food  Indus- 
try, including  price  fixing  and  other  anti- 
competitive activity,  later  this  year. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SPACE— 
AN  OVERVIEW 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLORHJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  be  considering  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  the  subsequent  3 -month  transition 
period.  In  generating  this  legislation,  the 
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Science  and  Technology  Committee  has 
carefully  considered  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  of  many  experts  from 
private  industry  and  academia  as  well  as 
from  the  NASA  organization. 

The  authorization  requested  for  the 
12  months  of  fiscal  year  1976  plus  the 
3 -month  transition  period  to  the  new 
fiscal  year  is  $4,498  billion.  This  cor- 
responds to  an  increase  of  only  $10  mil- 
lion or  0.2  percent  over  the  NASA  re- 
quest. Although  compelling  justification 
was  provided  for  a  number  of  major  in- 
creases within  the  budget  request,  the 
committee  was  ever  mindful  of  the  mas- 
sive budget  deficits  now  being  nm  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  felt  constrained 
to  hold  the  budget  within  the  guideline 
submitted  by  the  administration. 

What  must  be  recognized  however  is 
the  severity  of  the  financial  guidelines 
witliin  which  NASA  must  operate. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  is  the 
fourth  annual  budget  sublhitted  by 
NASA  since  the  adoption  of  the  long- 
range  program  known  as  the  "constant 
budget"  approach.  Back  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  NASA  budget  stood  at  approxi- 
mately $3.4  billion  having  been  cut  nearly 
in  half  from  the  $6  billion  peak  in  the 
late  1960's.  In  recognition  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  this  cut  plus  the  realiza- 
tion that  subsequent  new  programs 
would  require  large  budget  increases  in 
future  years,  NASA  recommended  a  re- 
vised program  plan  under  which  total 
NASA  expenditures  would  not  exceed  the 
level  of  $3.4  billion,  as  measured  in  1973 
dollars,  with  the  appropriate  allowance 
made  for  inflation. 

The  constant  budget  concept  was 
adopted  so  as  to  permit  a  more  predict- 
able and  stable  pattern  of  growth  albeit 
within  a  less  ambitious  overall  program. 
The  value  of  the  concept  was  that  it 
permitted  NASA  to  conduct  its  program 
with  some  assurance  of  a  future  commit- 
ment at  a  fixed  level. 

Since  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Congress 
has  approved  the  NASA  budget  at  a 
budget  level  substantially  similar  to  that 
submitted;  however,  the  budget  sub- 
mitted was  reduced  below  even  the  3.4 
billion  level,  as  measiured  in  equivalent 
dollars.  The  reduced  submissions  were 
reflective  of  the  governmentwide  fiscal 
restraints  imposed  upon  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request  corresponds  to 
only  $2.8  million  in  equivalent  1973  dol- 
lars. 

Thus,  the  NASA  program  had  been 
reduced  substantially  from  the  level  of 
efifort  of  past  years — a  cutback  which 
has  adversely  impacted  every  single  pro- 
gram and  every  single  person  within  the 
entire  organization. 

As  evidence  of  this,  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  program  incorporates  no  new 
program  starts — this  is  in  response  to  the 
Presidential  policy  of  no  new  prtjgrams 
with  the  exception  of  those  pertaining  to 
the  energy  field.  The  budget  before  the 
Congress  is  therefore  directed  to  no  more 
than  the  continuing  effort  of  previously 
approved  programs. 

I  Would  also  emphasize  that  even 
within  the  reduced  fiscal  year  1975 
budget,  $72  million  was  deferred  by  the 
President  which  resulted  in  a  slowed 
work  pace  and  the  possibility  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  applications  programs  suffering 
delayed  laimch  schedules.  This  deferral 
was  a  part  of  the  overall  administration 
program  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1975  spend- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget — the  total  budget 
was  increased  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion abtove  fiscal  year  1975 — $200  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  will  be  channeled 
to  ongoing  program  commitments  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  last  year  which 
means  that  the  effective  increase  will  be 
only  $100  million  or  3  percent.  This  in- 
crease is  therefore  much  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  inflation.  Needless  to  say, 
NASA  has  had  to  make  many  program 
adjustments  in  'order  to  stay  within  the 
proposed  budget,  because  of  the  inflation 
rates  we  are  now  experiencing  not  the 
least  of  the  adjustments  which  will  be 
a  reduction  in  civil  service  employment 
by  300  people  between  now  and  the  be- 
ginning of  flscal  year  1976. 

Most  assuredly  there  are  positive  notes. 
The  space  shuttle  is  proceeding  on 
schedule  without  the  need  for  further 
disruptive  slips  as  were  necessitated  un- 
der flscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975 
budgets;  the  Landsat-C  Earth  resources 
satellite  is  continuing  on  its  schedule  for 
a  launch  in  the  fall  of  fiscal  year  1977; 
aircraft  research  programs  aimed  at  re- 
ducing fuel  requirements  of  commercial 
jet  aircraft  will  continue  as  a  principle 
focus  of  aeronautics  work;  space  shuttle 
mission  payload  planning  will  continue  in 
the  science,  applications,  and  aeronau- 
tics areas;  and  finally,  a  number  of 
NASA,  commercial  communications  and 
other  domestic,  foreign,  and  interna- 
tional satellite  programs  will  reach 
laimch  dates  within  the  coming  fiscal 
year— the  key  laimch  being  the  Apollo- 
Soyuz  test  project  coming  in  July, 
NASA's  only  manned  spaceflight  before 
the  first  orbital  flight  of  the  shuttle  in 
1979. 

In  the  next  few  days,  between  now  and 
the  formal  consideration  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  on  the  floor,  I  will  be 
discussing  the  various  aspects  of  the 
NASA  program  in  greater  detail.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  overemphasize  the  short- 
sightedness in  the  continuing  reduction 
of  our  space  activity.  The  NASA  space 
program  which  has  provided  untold  di- 
rect and  indirect  benefits,  economic 
growth,  jobs,  and  so  many  other  positive 
returns  is  being  threatened  as  a  viable 
ongoing  enterprise.  Clearly,  the  space 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  our  total 
Federal  effort  and  must  be  permitted  to 
develop  and  expand  to  its  fullest 
potential. 

I,  therefore,  look  forward  to  discussing 
the  challenge  and  promise  of  the  NASA 
effort  in  order  to  provide  my  coUegues 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  space  effort.  My  hope  is 
to  instill  in  them  my  appreciation  for  the 
priority  of  our  work  In  space  in  order  to 
reverse  this  dangerous  trend  of  cutback 
after  cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  pre- 
senting the  various  aspects  of  NASA's 
work  during  the  next  few  days.  I  hope 
that  the  thoughtful  study  I  provide  will 
result  in  this  year's  NASA  authorization 
being  offered  the  enthusiastic  congres- 
sional support  the  program  fully  merits. 
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OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 


have  enough  gasoline  to  run  automobiles,  and  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
enough  industrial  fuel  to  power  factories.     Communist  China 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance is  the  wrong  solution  at  the  wrong 
time.  In  November  of  1973  the  Arab  oil 
producing  nations  abruptly  declared  an 
oil  embargo  against  the  United  States 
and  most  consuming  nations  in  Western 
Europe.  We  are  still  feeling  the  shock 
waves.  We  were  then  importing  about 
35  percent  of  the  petroleum  we  consumed 
domestically,  and  of  that  about  one-half 
came  from  producing  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  was  very  quickly  headlined  as  the 
"Energy  Crisis":  long  lines  at  filling  sta- 
tions, shortages  of  home  heating  oil,  and 
complaints  of  a  shortage  of  fertilizer. 

The  price  of  foreign  oil  increased  four- 
fold and  prompted  us  to  talk  of  a  pro- 
gram which  we  hoped  would  make  us 
independent  in  energy  production.  We 
talked  about  doing  it  in  10  years.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  embargo  has  long 
since  ended,  we  are  still  experiencing 
severe  economic  dislocations.  Apparently 
there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  energy 
crisis  in  most  of  the  industrialized  world. 
In  the  United  States  today,  for  example, 
we  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
since  the  days  of  the  depression.  We  are 
experiencing  double-digit  inflation  cou- 
pled with  the  severest  general  economic 
recession  since  World  War  n.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  in  the  past  year  it 
ought  to  be  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
ready  supply  of  domestically  produced 
energy  at  our  disposal  and  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  rely  on  those  who  would  use 
both  oil  and  oil  prices  against  us. 

It  therefore  should  not  be  surprising 
that  many  of  us  view  with  great  alarm 
anything  that  would  remove  production 
incentives  from  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry.  If  we  are  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  outside  sources  of  energy,  it  Is 
essential  that  Congress  now  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  provide  all  the 
stimulation  necessary  to  Insure  that 
domestic  exploration  will  expand.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  distressing  to  hear  so 
many  Members  of  this  body  advocate 
eliminating  the  depletion  allowance,  the 
one  provision  in  the  present  law  that 
would  accomplish  what  we  need.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  tragic  effect  that  this 
will  have  on  the  domestic  oil  Industry  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  independent  producers — or 
wildcatters — who  will  be  most  drastically 
affected  by  the  removal  of  the  depletion 
allowance.  We  know  that  such  independ- 
ents are  now  drilling  about  85  percent 
of  the  wells  and  are  responsible  for  find- 
ing about  70  percent  of  the  new  oil  that 
is  being  discovered  onshore  in  the  United 
States  today.  Oil  exploration  is  an  ex- 
tremely risky  business.  For  every  produc- 
ing well  an  independent  discovers,  at  a 
minimum  he  drills  over  10  dry  holes  on 
which  he  realizes  no  return.  It  is  these 
independents  that  need  encouragement 
In  the  years  ahead  if  this  country  is  to 
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and  enough  commercial  fertilizer  to  grow 
crops.  We  will  have  to  continue  to  rely  on 
fossil  fuel  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
need  to  rely  on  competitive  private  en- 
terprise to  produce  that  fuel. 

For  the  most  part  these  wildcatters  are 
not  men  of  great  wealth.  They  depend  on 
outside  investors  to  put  up  the  capital 
they  need  to  finance  drilling  operations. 
This  has  become  especially  true  as  infla- 
tion has  caused  exploration  costs  to  sky- 
rocket in  the  past  3  years.  Without  the 
depletion  allowance,  the  independent  is 
going  to  flnd  it  very  difficult  to  attract 
the  capital  he  must  have.  At  best  the  in- 
vestor shares  the  gamble.  He  can  only 
hope  for  a  substantial  return  on  his  in- 
vestment if  the  venture  should  happen 
to  be  successful.  Eliminating  the  deple- 
tion allowance  will  just  about  eliminate 
the  independent  producer  as  well  at  the 
very  time  that  the  country  needs  more, 
rather  than  fewer,  people  engaged  in 
exploration. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
deplorable  that  so  many  people  appear 
suddenly  to  have  developed  a  punitive  at- 
titude toward  the   oil   business.   There 
seems  to  be  a  belief  that  if  we  punish  the 
oil  producer  by  removing  the  depletion 
allowance  our  situation  will  somehow  be 
made  better.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  This  is  no  time  to  be  look- 
ing for  scapegoats.  For  over  30  years  the 
oil  industry  brought  this  Nation  the  low- 
est petroleum  prices  of  any  nation  in  the 
industrialized  world.  So  long  as  the  mar- 
ket was  relatively  free  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  was  very  low.  Now, 
unfortunately,  prices  are  controlled  by 
OPEC — by  Arabs,  Nigerians,  and  Venez- 
uelan^»rraditionally  all  producers  in  this 
country  have  plowed  back  about  75  per- 
cent of  their  earnings  into  developing 
new  sources  of  oil  and  gas  to  replace  what 
was  being   consumed.   If   earnings  are 
lower,  then  less  will  be  expended  in  ex- 
ploration. If  we  really  want  to  achieve 
independence,  then  keeping  the  deple- 
tion sdlowance  is  the  best  way  to  achieve 
it.  If  we  do  otherwise  without  substitut- 
ing some  other  form  of  incentives  to  at- 
tract capital,  we  are  courting  disaster. 


VIETNAM:  A  QUESTION  OF 
AMERICAN  HONOR 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
signing  of  the  1973  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment, President  Nixon  assured  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  that — 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  find  us  a 
steady  friend  . . .  We  will  provide  replacement 
military  assistance  . . .  We  will  also  contribute 
generously  to  South  Vietnam's  economic  re- 
habilitation. 

Now,  it  appears  that  many  in  the  Con- 
gress want  to  violate  that  commitment 
and  leave  our  South  Vietnamese  allies 
defenseless  before  the  aggressive  on- 
slaught of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  forces  which  have  been  equipped 


At  the  present  time,  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  have  sufficient  ammuni- 
tion, fuel,  and  other  supplies  with  which 
to  defend  themselves.  They  are  not  lack- 
ing in  the  will  to  fight,  and  they  have  not 
asked  for  American  troops  to  assist  them. 
They  only  want  us  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment. Many  in  the  Congress,  however, 
want  to  turn  their  backs  upon  that  com- 
mitment. They  seem  not  to  understand 
that  what  is  at  stake,  in  the  long  run,  is 
not  only  the  future  of  Vietnam  but,  in 
addition,  the  reliability  of  America's  word 
in  the  world. 

At    the    present    time,    224    aircraft, 
roughly  a  third  of  Saigon's  combat  air 
units,  have  been  grounded  for  a  lack  of 
money.    Only    15    of    the   C-130    cargo 
planes,  described  by  Defense  Department 
officials  as  the  country's  "lifeline,"  are 
operating.  A  program  to  replace  71  F-5A 
fighters  with  faster  F-5Es  has  had  to  be 
delayed  indefinitely  for  lack  of  funds. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  com- 
mitted hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 
Many  in  the  Congress  today  seem  pre- 
pared to  make  a  mockery  of  that  deter- 
mination to  stop  aggression.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Caucus  seem  not 
to  remember  that  it  was  their  own  party 
which  initially  made  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  While  the  Communists 
persist,  they  now  seem  to  be  bored  with 
that  commitment.  They  should  not  for- 
get, however,  that  the  world  is  watching 
very  carefully  what  we  do. 

Discussing  the  need  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, New  York  Times  Columnist  Wil- 
liam Safire  writes  that — 

The  defenders  of  Phnom  Penh  may  offend 
some  of  us  by  having  the  temerity  to  die  all 
over  our  television  screens,  but  we  must  not 
be  the  first  generation  of  Americans  to  force 
the  surrender  of  a  beleaguered  people  in  a 
fog  of  bloodless  phrases. 

A  decision  to  provide  aid  to  Cambodia, 
writes  Washington  Star  Columnist 
Ernest  Furgurson,  "would  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  this  country  still  does 
not  turn  away  from  its  allies  just  because 
they  are  surrounded  and  outnumbered." 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column,  "Euphemism  for  Surrender,"  by 
William  Safire  which  appeared  in  the 
March  13,  1975,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  coliunn,  "Weighing  Debts 
.  of  Honor,"  by  Ernest  B.  Furgurson,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  12,  1975,  and  insert  them  Into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  13,  1975] 

EUFHKMISM  FOR  StTSRENDER 

(By  WUllam  Safire) 

Washington. — When  South  Vietnamese 
troops  moved  In  1970  to  destroy  Vietcong 
supply  bases  In  Cambodia,  the  necessary  and 
useful  attack  was  called  an  "incursion."  In- 
furiated doves  in  the  United  States  insisted 
the  foray  against  bases  used  by  North  Viet- 
namese In  a  neutral  country  should  have 
been  termed  an  "invasion." 

It  turned  out  to  be  an  incursion;  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  ended  the  use  of 
much  neutral  Cambodian  territory  as  a  Com- 
munist resupply  and  staging  area,  and  re- 
turned within  a  few  months.  "Incursion" 
was  not  a  euphemism  after  all. 

Now,  however,  we  are  being  treated  to  a 
tender  phrase  to  hide  a  very  harsh  recom- 
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mendatlon.  As  If  by  unwitting  orchestra- 
tion, on  a  single  day  this  week,  the  delicate 
wording  appeared  In  three  places: 

A  dispatch  from  Phnom  Penh  to  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  quoted  an  unnamed 
diplomat  as  saying:  "It  might  not  be  fair, 
but  the  only  logical  outcome  now  Is  a  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  other  side." 

A  story  coming  out  of  a  television  inter- 
view with  Hubert  Humphrey  quoted  that 
potential  candidate  as  demanding  we  cut 
off  military  assistance  and  "try  to  arrange  for 
a  transfer  of  power." 

And  In  an  Op-Ed  column  of  The  New  York 
Times,  a  colleague  of  mine  suggested  that 
the  choice  of  pivotal  figures  In  Congress  Is 
"to  help  In  the  orderly  transfer  of  power." 
(All  Italics  mine.) 

To  Americans,  the  orderly  "transfer  of 
power"  Is  that  marvel  that  takes  place  In  our 
democracy  when  a  member  of  one  party  Is 
elected  to  succeed  a  member  of  the  other 
party.  A  President-elect  pays  a  courtesy  call 
on  the  lame-duck  President;  the  aides  of 
both  confer;  and  the  process  called  "the 
transfer  of  power"  takes  place. 

But  that  Is  not  the  process  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  the  others  are  talking  about.  The 
word  that  they  are  so  laboriously  straining 
to  avoid  Is  "surrender."  In  plain  words,  they 
want  to  force  the  Cambodian  Government 
(which  they  now  call  a  "regime")  to  run  up 
a  white  flag  and  throw  Itself  on  the  mercy 
of  those  Communists  who  are  now  deliber- 
ately firing  rockets  Into  schoolyards. 

That  Is  property  called  "surrender,"  not  a 
"transfer  of  power."  Changing  the  name 
does  not  add  bravery  to  the  advice.  But  the 
very  reluctance  of  the  euphemlzers  to  use 
the  harsh  word,  "surrender,"  Is  tacit  admis- 
sion of  shame — at  suggesting  we  cravenly 
force  such  an  action,  or  at  the  shame  Ameri- 
cans would  feel  at  denying  supplies  to  an 
ally  that  is  willing  to  fight. 

But  wait,  say  the  power- transf errers :  Our 
aid  only  prolongs  the  agony.  Since  the  non- 
Communist  forces  are  doomed,  why  try  to 
help  a  loser? 

Perhaps  surrender  will  turn  out  to  \»  the 
Cambodians'  only  choice,  but  the  decision  to 
fight  on  or  give  up  should  be  theirs,  not  ours. 
Many  of  those  here  who  now  wish  to  speed 
up  the  "transfer"  were  absolutely  certain 
that  South  Vietnam's  "corrupt,  dictatorial 
regime"  would  collapse  as  soon  as  the  last 
American  troops  pulled  out.  That  was  over 
two  years  ago. 

Those  defeatists  do  not  like  to  be  reminded 
how  wrong  they  were  about  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves, 
Tislng  our  weapons  against  Soviet  weapons. 
Incredibly,  our  allies  are  blamed  for  breaking 
peace  agreements,  despite  the  plain  evidence 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  North  Vietnameae 
troops  steadily  moving  down  across  the  bor- 
der to  launch  a  new  offensive. 

News  reports  from  besieged  Phnom  Penh 
continually  stress  how  unhappy  the  people 
are  with  their  Government;  how  hard  it  is 
to  enlist  soldiers;  how  palindromic  Lon  Nol 
has  not  taken  Thomas  Jefferson  as  his  model. 
Thus  victims  become  vnilains;  where  are  the 
reports  of  the  courage  of  the  defenders  or 
denunciations  of  the  sustained  brutality  of 
the  Conununlst  attackers? 

No;  that  would  hardly  serve  to  speed  the 
"transfer  of  power"  or  to  assuage  our  con- 
sciences for  refusing  to  supply  any  more 
bullets  to  people  trying  to  defend  them- 
selves against  well-supplied  Communists. 

You  see,  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  war  in  Cambodia  Is  our  fault;  that  we 
corrupted  those  peaceful  Cambodians.  But 
were  the  Khmer  Rouge  troops,  now  slaugh- 
tering children.  Indoctrinated  by  our  Green 
Berets?  Hardly,  they  are  local  Communists 
bent  on  seizing  control,  using  rockets  sup- 
plied by  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow  to  kill 
their  Cambodia  countrymen. 

Our  visiting  Congressmen,  who  felt  the 
cold  fear  of  the  people  surrounded  in  Phnom 
Penh,  are  less  Inclined  than  Hubert  Hiim- 
phrey  and  Hugh  Scott  to  demand  surrender. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  sensible  Idea  has  been  put  forth  to  "Index" 
aid — that  Is,  to  key  continued  American  sup- 
port to  the  level  of  support  other  outside 
powers  provide  local  Communists. 

Indexed  aid  to  help  people  fight  for  their 
survival  against  Communist  takeover  is  more 
In  our  foreign  policy  tradition  than  adoption 
of  the  old  "better  Red  than  dead"  line. 

The  defenders  of  Phnom  Penh  may  offend 
some  of  us  by  having  the  temerity  to  die  all 
over  our  television  screens,  but  we  must  not 
be  the  first  generation  of  Amerclans  to  force 
the  surrender  of  a  beleaguered  people  in  a 
fog  of  bloodless  phrases. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  12,  1976] 
Weighing  Debts  op  Honca 
(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 
The  President  Is  doing  his  duty.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  Congress  to  do  the  same. 
If  It  does  not.  It  will  mean  the  nation  has  de- 
faulted on  a  serious  commitment,  and  the 
long-range  results  will  not  be  a  pleasure  to 
Americans  who  dislike  war. 

No  less  than  five  separate  times  In  his  last 
press  conference.  Ford  said  he  did  not  think 
It  woiild  be  appropriate  or  wise  for  him  to 
comment  on  specific  que.stions  of  legitimate 
public  interest.  But  when  the  subject  was 
Cambodia,  his  response  was  more  solid  than 
the  questions. 

He  restated  a  concept  that  has  been  funda- 
mental to  United  States  foreign  policy  for 
most  of  our  history,  and  he  did  It  as  well  as 
anyone  has  done  lately.  But  he  left  some 
things  iinsald,  too. 

Although  Washington  has  tried  repeatedly 
to  encourage  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war  In  Cambodia.  Pord  said,  the  other  side 
has  shown  no  Interest.  "The  aggressor  be- 
lieves that  it  can  win  its  objectives  on  the 
battlefield.  This  belief  will  be  encouraged 
If  we  cut  off  assistance  to  our  friends." 

Urging  Congress  to  approve  extended  hu- 
manitarian and  military  aid  to  Cambodia,  he 
said  that  "if  we  abandon  our  allies  we  will 
be  saying  to  all  the  world  that  war  pays. 
Aggression  will  not  stop,  rather  it  will  In- 
crease. ...  We  will  have  been  false  to  our- 
selves, to  our  word  and  to  our  friends.  No  one 
should  think  for  a  moment  that  we  can  walk 
away  from  that  without  a  deep  sense  of 
shame." 

God,  how  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  How 
Eagle  Scoutlsh,  how  redolent  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Escadrille,  Lend  Lease,  Bundles  for  Bri- 
tain, the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Pusan  Perimeter, 
the  la  Drang  Valley. 

And  how  true — 

True,  at  least,  for  Americans  who  can  see 
back  beyond  1968  and  forward  beyond  1976. 
Por  the  many  others  today,  there  Is  a  long 
list  from  which  to  choose  a  reason  why  com- 
mitments, debts  of  honor,  no  longer  weigh 
on  the  scale  of  relations  between  nations. 

The  most  popular  this  week  is  that  Phnom 
Penh  is  falling  anyway,  may  even  be  gone 
before  a  bill  for  continued  aid  can  be  passed. 

If  the  situation  is  beyond  redemption,  it 
is  argued,  why  bother  to  spend  money  on  it? 
Of  course.  If  the  situation  were  hopeful,  that 
would  be  more  than  reason  enough  to  let  the 
Cambodians  go  It  without  rice  or  shells  paid 
for  by  us.  Heads  the  other  side  wins,  tails 
the  Cambodians  lose. 

So  we  arrive  at  what  the  President  left  un- 
said. If  his  expressed  belief  that  quick  sup- 
plementary aid  would  let  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment survive  till  the  monsoons  this  sum- 
mer is  In  fact  Just  a  public  posture — if  the 
fall  can  be  postponed  only  brlefiy,  whatever 
we  sent— there  stUl  is  solid  Justification  for 
sending  it. 

Por  It  might  give  the  government  Just 
enough  leverage  to  reach  that  humane  and 
orderly  surrender,  rather  than  lying  helpless 
before  whatever  retaliatory  massacre  the  in- 
vaders wish  to  Infilct. 

It  clearly  would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  this  country  stUl  does  not  turn  away 
from  its  allies  Just  because  they  are  sur- 
rounded  and   outnximbeord.  And   It  would 
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assure  that  when  Cambodia  does  go.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  It  went  because  the  United 
States  reneged  on  Its  commitment.  The  di- 
visive potential  of  an  argument  over  that 
in  domestic  politics  as  well  as  abroad  Is  too 
depressing  to  explore  today. 


COUNCIL  OP  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
RECRUITS  MORE  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  a  highly  in- 
fluential private  organization,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations,  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  recruiting  new  members  operat- 
ing in  fields  which  are  useful  to  its  ends. 
Many  of  these  new  initiates  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
the  organization  which  has  not  only 
originated  Dr.  Kissinger's  "New  World 
Order,"  but  which  has  effectively  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  its  creation— 
this  without  consulting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  offer  particular  "con- 
gratulations" to  that  noted  "conserva- 
tive," William  F.  Buckley  of  National 
Review,  who  has  finally  achieved  respect- 
ability within  the  liberal  establishment. 

The  list  of  Council  members  follows: 

The  men  and  women  who  became  Council 
members  during  1973-74  are: 

A.  Robert  Abboud,  Barbara  Ann  Anderson,* 
Manuel  R.  Angulo,  Charles  W.  BaUey,  Howard 
H.  Baker,  Jr.f  Malcolm  Baldrlge,  Robert  E. 
Baldwin,  Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Lucius  D.  Bat- 
tle, Atherton  Bean,  Henry  S.  Bienen,  James  H. 
Blnger,  Donald  L.  M.  Blackmer.  Landnmi  R. 
Boiling,  William  H.  Branson,  Mitchell  Brock, 
Charles  N.  Brower,  Seyom  Brown.  William  P. 
Buckley.  Jr..  John  C.  Bullitt. 

John  R.  Bunting.  Jr.,  Joslah  Bunting, 
George  L.  Btistln,*  Samuel  C.  Butler,  Wil- 
liam D.  Carmlchael,  Barry  E.  Carter,  Edward 
William  Carter,  Patricia  Hewitt  Chrlstensen,* 
Howard  L.  Clark,  Wesley  K.  Clark,*  Sydney  M. 
Cone  m,  Joan  Oanz  Cooney,  Lloyd  N.  Cutler, 
Richard  A.  Debs,  Rimmer  DeVrles.  William 
H.  Donaldson,  Edward  S.  Donnell,  Robert  R. 
Douglass,  William  Drayton,  Jr.,*  John  C. 
Duncan,  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburder.  Gerald 
M.  Edelman.  Bernard  T.  Peld.  Susan  Praker.* 

Prancine  R.  Prankel.t  Orvllle  L.  Preeman. 
Murray  J.  Oart,  Murray  Gell-Mann,  David 
Glnsburg,  Ruth  Bader  Glnsburg,  Susan  A. 
Goldberg,*  Robert  C.  Good.  Paul  P.  Gorman, 
Victor  Gotbaum.  Sanford  D.  Greenberg, 
Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  Meg  Greenfield,  Peter 

B.  Grose,  Paul  Hallingby,  Jr.,  Thomas  A. 
Halsted,  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  Harold  H.  Healy, 
Jr. 

John  M.  Hennessy,  Anne  L.  Hollick,  Bradley 

C.  Hosmer,  Rol)ert  E.  Hunter,  Robert  S. 
Ingersol,  John  R.  Jackson,  Harold  Kaplan, 
Stanley  Karnow,  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny,  Jr., 
Roger  G.  Kennedy,  Melvln  R.  Laid,  Lewis  E. 
Lehrman,  James  P.  Leonard,  Victor  H.  LI. 
Abraham  P.  Lowenthal,  Elmer  W.  Lower. 
Alonzo  L.  McDonald,  George  S.  McGovern, 
Fritz  Machlup,  Murrey  Marder,  Jonathan  B. 
Marks.* 

C.  William  Maynes,  Jr.,  Dennis  L.  Meadows, 
Donella  H.  Meadows.  Paul  L.  Miller,  William 
Q.  Miller,  Parker  O.  Montgomery,  John 
Norton  Moore,  Jonathan  Moore,  Theodore  H. 
Moran,  Steven  C.  Nelson,*  Eugene  H.  Nlcker- 
son,  William  A.  Nlerenberg,  Philip  A.  Odeen, 
William  S.  Ogden,  Arthur  M.  Okun,  Wolfgang 

'Indicates  Term  Member, 
tinvlted  In  1972-73. 
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K.  H.  Panofsky,  Maynard  M.  Parker,  Hugh  T. 
Patrick,  Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.,  Nelson  W. 
Polsby,  Lewis  T.  Preston,  Michael  M.  Relsman, 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  Ruth  Amende  Roosa, 
Daniel  Rose,  Henry  Rosovsky. 

Timothy  S.  Rothermel,*  Richard  H.  Rovere, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  Vernon  W.  Ruttan,  Mil- 
dred D.  Sage,  Richard  £.  Salomon,  John  C. 
SawhiU,  John  H.  Schafer,  OrvUle  H.  Schell, 
Jr.,  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Brent  Scowcroft, 
John  W.  Selgle,  George  M.  Shapiro,  Irving  S. 
Shapiro,  George  P.  Shultz,  William  E.  Simon, 
Thomas  E.  Skldmore,  Edson  W.  Spencer,  Joan 
E.  Spero,*  Charles  B.  Stauffacher,  Ernest 
Stern,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  m,  Robert  B. 
Stobaugh. 

Brandon  W.  Sweltzer,  Maurice  Tempels- 
man,  Charles  C.  Tilllnghast,  Jr.,  Lyman  M. 
Tondel,  Jr.,  Gregory  P.  Treverton,*  Robert 
W.  Tucker,  WUllam  Watts,  Murray  L.  Welden- 
baum,  Steven  Weinberg,  Jasper  A.  Welch, 
Jr.,  Richard  W.  Wheeler,  Christina  B.  Whit- 
man,* w.  Bradford  Wiley,  Pay  Wllley,  Paul 
D.  Wolfowltz,*  Robert  C.  Wood,  Chen  Nlng 
Yang,  Herbert  P.  York,  Donna  Ecton  Young,* 
Richard  Young. 

The  141  meh  and  women  who  became 
members  of  the  CouncU  d\irlng  1972-73  are: 

David  M.  Abshlre,  George  H.  Aldrlch,  Joe 
L.  Allbrltton,  John  B.  Anderson,  Les  Aspln, 
M.  Genevieve  Atwood*.  Joslah  Lee  Auspltz. 
Perry  O.  Barber,  Jr.,  David  O.  Belm,  Lloyd 
M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  Bernard  R.  Berelson,  Mari- 
lyn Berger,  Suzanne  Berger,  Eugene  A.  Blrn- 
bavun.  Andrew  H.  Blauvelt*.  Frederick  M. 
Bohen,  John  Brademas. 

Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  Alfred  Brlttaln  m, 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  Jos^  A.  Cabranes,  Joseph 
A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  John  Carey,  Charles  W.  Car- 
son, Jr.,  Prank  T.  Cary,  William  J.  Casey, 
Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr.,  John  ChanceUor,  George 

A.  Chandler,  Robert  O.  Chollar,  Warren 
Christopher,  Ray  S.  Cllne,  Barber  B.  Cona- 
ble,  Jr.,  Joseph  P.  Condon,  John  T.  Connor, 
Jr.,  John  C.  Culver. 

William  M.  Dletel,  Stephen  H.  DuBrul,  Jr., 
Freeman  J.  Dyson,  Jessica  P.  Einhorn*.  Rob- 
ert J.  Einhorn,  Donald  H.  Elliott,  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Frances 
FitzOerald.  Murray  H.  Plnley,  Donald  T.  Fox, 
Donald  M.  Praser.  Alton  Pry'e.  Paul  M.  Pye, 
Leslie  H.  Gelb.  Patrick  A.  Oerschel*,  Henry 
R.  Geyelln. 

PhUlp  L.  Geyelln,  Eli  Goldston,  Alexander 
M.  Halg,  Jr..  David  R.  Halperln*.  Robert  L. 
Hellbroner,  Richard  M.  Helms.  John  A.  Her- 
fort*.  Prank  W.  Hoch,  Jerome  H.  Holland, 
Graham  Hovey,  John  Hughes,  Fred  C.  Ikle, 
Norman  Jacobs,  Robbln  S.  Johnson*,  W. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.,  Willard  R.  Johnson, 
Marvin  L.  Kalb,  Alfred  Orr  Kelly,  William  J. 
Kllberg*. 

Lane  Klrkland,  Curtis  M.  Klaerner,  John 
H.  Knowles,  Edward  A.  KolodzleJ,  Lawrence 

B.  Krause,  Kermit  I.  Lansner,  ivo  J.  Led- 
erer,  Monroe  Leigh,  HUlel  Levlne*,  Charles 
Edwin  Lord,  Winston  Lord,  James  T.  Lynn, 
Laurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  Harry  C.  McPherson, 
Jr.,  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Walter  P. 
Mondale,  Richard  M.  Moose. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Edward  L.  Morse.  Ken- 
neth P.  Morse*,  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Andre 
W.  G.  Newburg.  John  Newhouse,  Matthew 
Nlmetz,  Michel  Oksenberg,  James  J.  Oljeary, 
Kathryn  C.  Pelgrlft*,  Lionel  I.  Pincus,  Walter 
H.  Pincus,  Myer  Rashlsh,  Donald  T.'  Regan, 
Nicholas  Rey,  John  B.  Rhlnelander,  John  B. 
Rhodes,  Jr.,  Emmett  Rice,  Richard  W.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  Charles  W.  Robin- 
son, James  D.  Robinson  III,  David  E.  Rogers, 
Frederick  P.  Rose,  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Nadav  Safran,  John  A.  ScaU,  Jan  Schneider*, 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  Ell  Shapiro,  Herbert 
M.  Shayne,  Eleanor  Bernet  Sheldon.  George 
L.  Sherry,  Leonard  S.  Silk,  Ann  B.  Sloane. 

Walter  B.  Slocombe,  Gaddls  Smith,  Louis 
B.  Sohn,  Robert  Solomon,  Charles  R.  Stev- 
ens, Seth  P.  Tillman,  Russell  E.  Train,  H. 
Anton  Tucher,  Edward  Halam  Tuck,  Stans- 
field  Turner,  Chartes  H.  Weaver,  Nils  Y.  Wes- 
sell,  Marina  von  Neimiann  Whitman,  Leonard 
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Woodcock,  Jurry  Wurf,  Daniel  Yergin*,  Ste- 
phen B.  Young*. 


PTEXAS  PTEROSAUR 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14.  1975^ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  tells  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fossil  remains  of  a  flying 
creature  of  stupendous  size— twice  as 
great  as  the  biggest  previously  known 
flying  lizard,  nearly  as  big  as  a  modem 
flghter-bomber,  and  many  times  as  big 
as  Big  Bird  himself.  Naturally  enough, 
this  creature  was  found  In  Texas. 

Nobody  knows  what  happened  to  this 
creature  to  cause  its  disappearance. 
Maybe  it  ran  out  of  dinosaurs  to  eat. 
Maybe  some  prehistoric  Congress  killed 
its  depletion  allowance.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, It  was  a  creature  worthy  of 
Texas,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
Texas — or  Ptexas — ^Pterosaur  will  soon 
flnd  Its  place  In  the  museums  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ptexas.  The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13.  19761 
Winged  Reptilx  Had  51 -Foot  Span 
(By  Brian  Sullvan) 

Skeletal  remains  of  an  immense  leath- 
ery-winged reptile,  with  a  long  neck  suggest- 
ing It  fed  on  dead  dlnosaw^,  have  been 
found  In  West  Texas. 

Dubbed  the  Texas  pterosaur.  It  Is  the 
largest   fiylng   creature   now  known. 

The  fossil  remains  indicate  the  creature, 
which  lived  more  than  60  million  years  ago, 
had  a  wingspan  of  51  feet,  larger  than  the 
38-foot  wingspan  of  an  F-4  Jet  flghter- 
bomber  and  about  double  that  of  the  largest 
creature  known  up  to  now. 

ThU  enormous  Jump  In  size  suggests  that 
still  other  creatures  of  Intermediate  size  may 
also  have  evolved  and  remain  to  be  found. 

Three  partial  skeletons  were  found  over 
the  past  three  years  In  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park  La  Brewster  County,  Texas,  and  are 
being  called  Texas  pterosaur,  from  the  Greek 
pteron,  wing,  and  saiiros,  lizard,  or  by  the 
more  general  name,  pterodactyl,  winged 
finger. 

The  fossils  were  foimd  by  Dottglas  A.  Law- 
son,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  began  his  fossil 
hunt  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

The  plans  for  now  are  to  place  the  fossils 
on  display  at  the  Texas  Memorial  Museum 
at  the  university  at  Austin,  according  to 
Dr.  Wann  Langston  Jr.,  director  of  the  Verte- 
brate Paleontology  Laboratory. 

A  report  of  the  discovery  was  contained 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Journal  Science, 
a  publication  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advance  of  Science. 

"This  Is  very  exciting  from  the  standpoint 
of  science,"  Langston  said  yesterday.  "It  te 
a  considerable  Jump  from  the  largest  known 
previously." 

In  his  report,  Lawson  concluded:  "The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  this  Big  Bend 
pterosaur  is  Its  immense  size,  for  It  Is  without 
doubt  the  largest  fiylng  creatiire  presently 
known." 

The  condor,  with  a  wingspan  of  about  nine 
feet,  is  the  largest  flying  creature  alive  today. 

Lawson  reported  he  had  found  among  the 
three  partial  skeletons  the  remains  of  tour 
wings,  a  neck,  the  hind  legs  and  Jaws.  The 
Jaws  were  toothless. 

Because  the  remains  were  found  some  200 
miles  from  seashores  of  the  era,  Lawson 
wrote,  it  may  be  that  the  pterodactyl  was  not 
fisheatlng,  but  a  carrlon-eater. 
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"The  soaring  capacity  of  large  pterosaurs 
was  probably  similar  to  that  of  vultures,  and 
the  pterosaur  had  a  neck  long  enough  to 
probe  a  dinosaur  carcass,"  Lawson  reported. 

Langston  said  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
resolve  a  debate  over  whether  flying  reptiles 
actually  flew  like  birds,  flapping  their  im- 
mense wings,  or  whether  they  launched 
themselves  from  high  points  to  ride  the  air 
currents  like  gilders. 


PENTAGON  BUDGET  TOPS  $100 
BILLION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  coLo&Aoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  present  economic  diflQculties,  It  Is 
essential  that  Congress  objectively  evalu- 
ate and  reduce  military  spending  re- 
quests where  possible.  In  Its  March  1, 
1975,  legislative  newsletter,  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  has  produced  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  new  $104.7  bil- 
lion Pentagon  budget  and  has  high- 
lighted areas  where  economies  could  be 
made  In  military  spending  and  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Pentagon  Budget  Tops  $100  Billion 

When  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger 
testlfled  on  February  26  In  defense  of  his  new 
budget.  House  Appropriations  Chairman 
George  Mahon  (D-Texas)  wryly  remarked 
that  he  would  go  down  In  the  Guiness  Book 
of  Records  as  the  first  Defense  Secretary  to 
seek  over  $100  billion,  in  fact,  DOD  Is  re- 
questing In  fiscal  1976  $104.7  billion  in  Total 
Obllgatlonal  Authority  (TAO) — a  tremen- 
dous $15.7  blllloin  Increase  from  fiscal  1975. 

When  he  first  presented  the  budget, 
Schleslnger  said  "we  offer  no  apologies"  for 
the  huge  budget  request.  WhUe  claiming  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Increase  was  due  to  infla- 
tion, the  Secretary  also  admitted  that  $8.2 
billion  of  the  Increase  represented  real 
growth.  Thus,  the  Pentagon  seeks  a  large 
Increase  both  to  cover  Inflation  and  to  pro- 
vide a  real  hike  In  Its  spending  power. 
Furthermore,  If — as  expected — Congress  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  the  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  hold  pay  raises  and  retirees'  benefits 
to  a  five  percent  raise  this  year,  the  $104.7 
billion  TOA  figure  probably  will  climb  an 
additional  $1.8  bUllon  to  $106.5  billion. 

This  analysis  will  deal  primarily  with  TOA, 
which  Is  the  amount  of  money  requested 
from  or  appropriated  by  Congress  In  a  given 
fiscal  year,  plus  carry-over  authority  from 
previous  years.  Budget  outlays  refers  to  ac- 
tual or  estimated  disbursements  In  a  given 
fiscal  year.  While  Defense  Department  TOA 
Is  $104.7  billion  In  fiscal  1978,  some  of  this 
money  will  be  spent  in  later  years:  actual 
fiscal  1976  outlays  wUl  total  $92.8  billion. 
Budget  authority  is  similar  to  TOA,  but  also 
Includes  military  sales  trust  funds. 
the  stark  nCURES 

Military  spending  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment looks  like  this: 


Total 

obligational 

authority 


Outlays 


Fiscal     year     1976     nqucst 

(billion) 

Hscal    year    1975    estimate 

(billion) 

Dollar       increase       197S-76 

(billion) 

Percentage  increase   1975-76 

(percent) 


»04.7 

J92.8 

$89.0 

$84.8 

$15.7 

J8.0 

17.6 

9.4 
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Sometimes  the  President's  figures  on  de-  the   military   should   have  any  claim  to   a  The  U.S.   retirement   of  many  ships  haa 

fense    spending    differ    from    those    of    the  specific  proportion  of  the  GNP.  The  propor-  made  Soviet  ships  more  numerous;  but  the 

Defense  Department.  This  can  be  confusing,  tlon  of  the  federal  budget  going  to  the  mill-  U.S.    has    over    twice    the    tonnage    of    the 

but  for  the  most  part  reflects  the  President's  tary  does  not  show  whether  too  much,  or  too  Soviet  Navy  in  major  surface  combatants, 

more  inclusive  definition  of  what  constitutes  little,    or   an   appropriate   amount   Is   being  and   three   times   the   tonnage   when   Allied 

"defense  spending."  The  figures  above  were  ^ent  on  national  security.  ships  are  included. 

those  presented  to  Congress  by  Defense  Sec-  it  is  far  more  Important  to  ask  whether  The  Soviets  have  no  attack  aircraft  car- 

retary  Schleslnger.  spending  for  any  particular  weapons  program  rlers;  the  U.S.  now  has  15. 

Schleslnger  also  provided  five-year  projec-  or  personnel  level  contributes  to  U.S.  security  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  a  larger 

tions   of  military   spending   which   contem-  and  is  cost  effective.  The  B-1  bomber  may  number  of  combat  aircraft  In  Europe;  NATO 

plate  a  41  percent  rise  in  TOA  for  the  Pen-  fly  faster,  but  Is  it  worth  a  920  billion  pltis  aircraft  have  greater  firepower,  greater  range, 

tagon  In  fiscal  1980:  price  tag  In  terms  of  the  added  security  it  greater    staying    power,    more    experienced 

Five-year  prxylection TOA  '^^  provide?  The  Trident  nuclear-powered  pilots,  and  are  more  oriented  to  offense  than 

submarines  have  certain  advantages  over  the  the  Soviet  craft. 

[In  bUllons]  present  submarine  force,  but  do  they  Justify  The   U.S.   has    2.1    million    people   In    Its 

Fiscal  year  1976 $104.7  a  price  tag  of  $1.5  billion  per  boat  or  could  armed  forces;  the  Soviet  Union  has  4.0  mll- 

Fiscal  year  1977 117.0  the  program  be  deferred  without  any  real  uaa,  but  its  borders  In  need  of  protection — 

Fiscal  year  1978 128.  0  loss  in  VS.  defenses?  borders  Europe.  China  and  Eastern  Europe- 
Fiscal  year  1979 138. 0  jj^  ^  g  foreign  policy  Interests  require  the  are  far  more  extensive. 

Fiscal  year  1980 148.0  construction  of  two  new  overseas  bases  In  The  Soviet  Union  has  160  Intercontinental 

( Schleslnger  Posture  Statement,  fiscal  year  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  or  does  this  bombers;  the  V£.  has  498. 

1976,  and  fiscal  year  1977,  page  1-26)  construction  reflect  merely  a  desire  of  the  j^  ^y^^  despite  the   cries  of  Inferiority 

Secretary  Schleslnger,  In  making  presenta-  Pentagon?   Are  U.S.   force  conmiltments  to  j^^^^  ^^  Pentagon,  It  Is  clear  that  U.S.  mlll- 

tlons  to  Congress,  Is  a  master  of  the  chart  such   varied   countries   as   ThaUand,   South  ^^^^  capabUlty  equals  or  surpasses  that  of 

and  graph.  He  is  quick  with  tables  of  flgures  Korea,   the   Philippines,   Taiwan  and   many  ^^    soviet    Union.    Furthermore,    relative 

and  colorful  graphic  representations  of  trends  other  countries  In  Asia  and  in  the  rest  of  gtjiength   Involves  more  than  Just  military 

to  flash  onto  a  screen.  His  retinue  of  aides  Is  the  world  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  U.S.,  or  ^j-jj^    j^  ^^  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 

alwavs  ready  to  pull  Just  the  right  graph  are  they  mUltary  commitments  which  grew  ^.j^^  points  out:  "Industrially,  technologlcal- 

to  prove  that  military  spending  Is  not  as  up   In  different  situations  which  are  never  jy^  agrtciUturally.  and  mUltartly  the  U.S.  Is 

large  as  It  appears  to  be  In  terms  of  Gross  adequately  reviewed?  without  doubt  the  strongest  power  In  the 

National  Product.  Its  share  of  the  budget,  his-  At  a  time  when  so  many  domestic  programs  ^^^^j^  .. 

tortcal  terms  or  anything  else  which  seems  to  are  being  cut  back  or  forced  to  swallow  Infia-  •  MiLrrABT 
support  his  case.  Schleslnger  U  very  adept  tionary  increases,  should  not  some  less  Im-  how  congress  can  ctjt  back  militart 
in  choosing  statistics  which  put  his  argu-  portant  military  programs  be  terminated  to  spending 
ments  In  a  favorable  light.  free  money  for  domestic  needs?  Last  year  a  group  of  21  former  Defense, 
He  Ignores  or  downplays  the  significance  And  how  much  defense  spending  Is  State.  NSC,  and  CIA  officials  headed  by  Paul 
of  other  statistics  which  might  refiect  less  enough?  Now  that  the  U.S.  has  over  8,000  Warnke  found  that  some  $14.9  billion  could 
favorably  on  military  spending.  For  Instance,  nuclei  warheads  providing  36  nuclear  weap-  be  saved  from  military  budget  authority  In 
while  non-mlUtary  spending  is  up,  much  of  ons  to  target  on  each  of  the  Soviet  Union's  FY  1975.  That  amount  could  be  Increased  to 
this  Increase  Is  due  to  trust  fund  spending,  219  major  urban  areas.  Is  It  necessary  to  con-  $26  billion  In  fiscal  1976  and  beyond  by  re- 
such  as  Social  Security,  over  which  Congress  struct  a  large  number  of  new  nuclear  war-  ducing  excess  mUltary  and  civilian  manpow- 
exerclses  little  control.  According  to  the  heads?  Sen.  John  Sparkman  (D-Ala.),  the  er,  eliminating  unnecessary  weapons  systems. 
President's  budget  presentation  (pp.  354-  new  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela-  cutting  down  military  assistance  to  Indo- 
355) .  almost  70  percent  of  the  outlays  which  tlons  Committee,  recently  called  for  a  fresh  china  and  elsewhere,  streamlining  our  force 
Congress  can  control  fall  Into  the  category  look  at  some  of  these  questions:  "For  a  structure,  and  by  other  economy  moves.  Re- 
of  defense  spending.  start  we  can  simply  recognize  that  overkill  sources  saved  here  could  be  shifted  to  more 
Another  chart  in  the  President's  budget  Is  overkill,  that  superfluous  weapons  are  urgent  domestic  priorities,  such  as  housing 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  overall  budget  indeed  superfluous,  and  that  many  of  the  and  Job  programs.  A  brief  examination  of 
authority  slated  for  "national  defense"  Is  new  systems  being  developed,  though  tech-  some  of  the  controversial  programs  which 
projected  to  rise  from  23.1  percent  of  the  nologlcally  fascinating,  are  redundant  and  will  come  In  for  special  congressional  at- 
budget  In  PTT  1975  to  27.9  percent  of  the  unnecessary."  tentlon  this  year  follows, 
budget  In  FY  1976  (p.  322).  A  third  chart  the  balance  between  the  UNma)  states  and  b_i  boicbsb 
(p.  324)  demonstrates  that  the  chunk  of  thett.s.s.r.  ^jtb  costs  now  approaching  $100  million 
total  federal  government  budget  authority  Schleslnger  and  other  Pentagon  officials  per  plane,  this  year  we  can  expect  the  B-1 
available  to  the  Defense  Department  though  tend  to  srtress  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  long-range  strategic  bomber  to  bo  the  sub- 
current  action  by  Congress  will  Jump  from  Union  In  the  military  balance  between  our  ject  of  a  major  congreeslonal  debate.  The 
33.6  percent  In  fiscal  1976  to  41.7  percent  In  two  countries.  As  usual,  they  manage  to  do  present  cost  estimate  for  244  B-ls  has 
fiscal  1976.  In  short,  one  can  find  a  multitude  this  by  carefully  selecting  their  statistics.  cUmbed  over  $20  blUlon  over  the  life  of  the 
of  statistics  to  prove  that  the  Pentagon  Is  The  U.S.S.R.  does  have  more  nuclear  launch-  program,  with  each  plane  costing  about  $84 
taking  a  rising  portion  of  the  money  that  ers  than  the  U.S.,  but  the  U.S.  has  three  niuuon.  This  year  the  Pentagon  is  requesting 
Congress  most  directly  deals  with.  times  as  many  nuclear  weapons  The  U.S.SR.  ^^^g^^  mfllion,  which   includes  $77  mUllon 

has  greater  throwwelght,  but  the  U.S.  Is  far  __  ..  ^  ___.  j^___.,_,._»  __  „_^„„*i„„  ♦«» 

THB  BUDGET  IN  KEAi.  TERMS  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  soviets  in  the  technology  and  "  *»»«  **"* '*°'^!!!^r*  °°  f  ^f,oh\nd 

Schleslnger's   playing   with   statistics   ac-  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons.  a  plane  which  remains  in  the  research  and 

tually  obscures  the  most  Important  questions.  other  examples  of  U.S.  strength  abound:  development  stage.  An  ort-postponea  nnai 

One  should  ask  not  how  much  of  the  QNP  The  Soviets  finally  are  deploying  MIRVs;  decision  on  whether  to  produce  the  planes 

goes  toward  military  spending,  but  whether  the  U.S.  has  been  MIRVlng  for  many  years.  Is  now  scheduled  for  November  1976. 

COST  OF  CONTROVERSIAL  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  MILITARY  PROGRAMS  AT  A  GLANCE  aOA) 


Progrsm 


Kind  of  weapon 


Fiscal  year 

1976 

request  ■ 


Estimated 

total  cost 

from  R.  &  D. 

to  finish  2 


Trident Nuclear    ballistic    missile 

submarine. 

B-1 Long-range  bomber 

AWACS  (E-3A) Airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system. 

SAM-D Army  surface-to-air  missile. 

DD-963 Naval  destroyer 

F-14(witti  PI)oenix missile)..  Navy  fighter 

F-15 Air  force  fighter 

A-10 Close  air  support  plane 

Minuteman  III Upgrading,  MIRVing 

Cruise  missiles New  Bomber-  and  sub- 
launched  missile. 

Site  defense ABM    system    to    protect 

ICBM's. 

XM-1 New  main  battle  tank 


{2,142.000.000     $15,446,400,000 


749,000,000 
690,000,000 

130,000.000 
781,000.000 
721,000,000 
1,683,000.000 
460,000.000 
780,000.000 
153,000.000 

140,000,000 

52,000,000 


20.496,000,000 
3,038,400.000 

6. 745, 400, 000 
3, 599, 800, 000 
7,462,500.000 
10.941,300,000 
3, 087, 000, 000 
6,977,700,000 
Uncertain 

Uncertain 

6,186,600.000 


Program 


Kind  of  weapon 


Fiscal  year 

1976 

request ' 


Esti  mated 

total  cost 

from  R.  &  D. 

to  finish) 


Major     nonweapons     pro- 

^"t^htary   aid   to  South  $1,293,000,000 

Vietnam.  ,_,  ,,^  ,^^ 

Additional       southeast 124,000,000 

Asia  war  costs  „,„„„«„  ,w. 

Shipbuilding    cost    in-  2.300.000,000 

creases. 

Production  support  for  300,000.000 

foreign  military  sales.  •»„,„«««« 

Civilian  personnel  pay-  '15,400.000,000 

roll. 

Military  basic  pay,  per-  127,000.000,000 

sonnel  expenses  and 

family  housing.  .,«„,,„»„  „„, 

Military  retired  pay "6,900,000,000 


I  Statistics  in  this  column  from  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger's  Annual  Defense  Dept.        » Outlay  figures  from  "Manpower  requirements  report"  for  fiscal  year  1976,  000.  February 
Report  (posture  statement),  fiscal  year  1976  and  fiscal  year  197T.  1975,  p.  A-2. 

>  Statistics  In  this  column  from  SAR  program  acquisition  cost  summary,  SepL  30,  1974  (except 
8-1  Iwmber  cost). 
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There  Is  serious  doubt  In  congressional 
quarters  that  the  U.S.  can  afford  such  an  ex- 
pensive program  for  a  plane  which  Is  of  mar- 
ginal use  In  today's  age  of  the  missile.  The 
B-1  will  require  eight  hours  to  travel  5,000 
miles  from  base  to  target,  arriving  long  after 
the  ICSMs,  which  require  30  minutes  of 
travel  time,  and  sea-based  missiles,  which 
require  15  minutes.  Alternatives  to  the  ex- 
pensive B-1  program  Include  continued  reli- 
ance on  modernized  B-52  bombers,  building 
more  FB-llls,  development  of  a  cheaper 
bomber  or  relying  on  our  underwater  deter- 
ent.  In  February,  Sen.  Stennls  requested 
evaluations  of  these  alternatives. 

THREE    NEW    ARMT    COICBAT    DIVISIONS 

By  Changing  support  forces  Into  combat 
units,  the  Army  plans  to  Increase  Its  number 
of  combat  divisions  from  13  to  16.  To  use 
Pentagonese  Jargon,  this  change  will  turn 
military  "fat"  Into  "swords"  or  "tall"  Into 
"teeth."  Expenditures  for  the  changeover  will 
begin  in  FY  1976. 

The  decision  to  Increase  the  niimber  of 
Army  combat  divisions,  announced  last  year, 
was  made  In  response  to  criticism  concerning 
the  excessive  numbers  of  support  troops. 
These  troops  add  an  ezceaslvtiy  long  logistical 
tall  to  the  main  body  of  Army  combat  troops. 
The  Army  plans  to  turn  about  45,000  of  these 
support  troops  and  headquarters  units  Into 
three  combat  divisions.  It  Justifies  Its  deci- 
sion In  terms  of  the  need  to  "bribe"  or  pro- 
vide "Incentives"  to  the  armed  forces  to  get 
rid  of  their  excess  fat.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  February  20, 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Leonard  Sul- 
livan of  Program  Analysis  and  E^vaIuatlon 
put  It  bluntly:  "...  If  you  really  want  to  find 
out  where  the  fat  is,  you  have  to  provide  the 
Incentives  to  the  mlllttuTr  departments." 

Barry  Blechman,  a  Brookings  military  ex- 
pert, pointed  out  at  the  same  hearing  that. 
If  the  Army's  program  Is  approved,  the  Air 
Force  may  try  to  turn  30,000  support  posi- 
tions Into  three  new  air  wings.  Blechman 
suggested  an  alternative — demobilizing 
about  45,000  support  troops  In  the  Army  and 
30,0(X)  In  the  Air  Force.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
decision  to  reduce  to  13  divisions  was  made 
early  In  the  Nixon  Administration  to  reflect 
a  major  doctrinal  change  of  preparing  to 
fight  one  and  one-half  wars  slmultaneotisly 
(one  major  war  and  a  smaller  contingency) 
rather  than  two  and  one-half  wars.  Sen. 
Frank  Moss  (D-Utah)  questioned  what  new 
threat  has  arisen  to  Justify  re-establlshment 
of  these  three  combat  divisions. 

INDOCHINA    lOLITART    AID 

The  fight  over  aid  to  Indochina  will  be 
among  the  first  congressional  battles  this 
year.  Recently,  this  has  been  the  fight  which 
the  Pentagon  has  lost  most  consistently.  The 
DOD  FY  1976  budget  Includes  a  request  for 
$1,293  billion  for  military  aid  to  Vietnam. 
(Economic  aid  to  Vietnam  and  all  forms  of 
aid  to  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  Included  in 
other  bills.)  Accompanying  this  request  Is  a 
supplemental  request  for  $300  million  for 
military  aid  to  Vietnam  and  $222  mUllon  for 
military  aid  to  Cambodia.  There  Is  an  addi- 
tional $124  million  request  for  other  Indo- 
china war  costs. 

Last  August,  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  slash  DOD's  request  for  aid  to  Viet- 
nam to  $7(X)  million. 

In  December,  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  the  House  Imposed  what  Is 
In  effect  a  $275  million  celling  on  military 
assistance  to  Cambodia.  A  battle  Is  expected 
over  the  extra  money  for  Cambodia,  which 
Is  likely  to  be  tacked  onto  the  fiscal  1976  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  due  on  the  House 
floor  In  early  March. 

TRIDENT    NtrCLEAR-POWERED    SUBMARINE 

In  terms  of  requested  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1976,  the  most  costly  Pentagon  pro- 
gram Is  the  Trident  nuclear  ballistic  sub- 
marine. The  Pentagon  is  asking  $2,142  billion 
for  this  program  In  the  next  year. 

The  Trident  program  Is  tremendously  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

troverslal.  The  Tridents  are  designed  to  re- 
place the  present  Polaris /Poseidon  sub- 
marines. Each  submarine  will  cost  a  stag- 
gering $1.5  billion.  With  present  plans  call- 
ing for  eventual  construction  of  ten  sub- 
marines, the  total  program  cost  will  be  $15.6 
billion. 

Two  years  ago.  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D- 
N.H.)  led  to  a  hard  fight  against  accelerated 
development  of  the  program,  losing  on  a 
close  49-47  vote.  The  pace  of  the  program 
actually  has  been  somewhat  slowed. 

Why  we  should  rush  forward  with  the  Tri- 
dent program  Is  a  question  which  the  Penta- 
gon has  yet  to  answer.  The  Polaris  fleet  pres- 
ently Is  Invulnerable.  Of  the  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines, the  oldest  Is  only  15  years  old;  the 
newest  Is  eight.  With  a  life  span  of  30  years, 
these  subs  are  serviceable  until  the  1990's. 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  has  undertaken 
several  programs  to  provide  these  submarines 
with  additional  firepower.  An  expensive  con- 
version effort  to  put  10-14  MIRVs  on  each  of 
16  Poseidon  missiles  In  31  of  the  41  subma- 
rines has  been  underway  since  1970  and  will 
be  completed  In  1977.  The  Pentagon  Is  re- 
questing $91  million  for  this  conversion  in 
fiscal  1976.  The  present  fieet  carries  656  mis- 
siles with  about  4,(K>0  nuclear  weapons.  Plans 
are  underway  to  place  Trident  I  missiles  In 
ten  of  the  Poseidon  submarines,  thus  Increas- 
ing their  firing  range  to  4,000  nautical  miles. 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  and  others  suggest  that  we 
should  slow  development  of  the  Trident  pro- 
gram or  suspend  development  of  the  actual 
submarine  while  concentrating  on  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  I  missile.  (See  the  excel- 
lent "Ouldellnes  for  the  New  Defense  Bud- 
get" In  the  January  1975  Defense  Monitor.) 

AWACS 

This  year.  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton's  (D-Mo.) 
long  fought  battle  to  kill  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  may  culm- 
inate in  victory.  Now  slated  to  cost  $111  mil- 
lion for  each  of  34  airplanes,  this  Air  Force 
program  would  produce  the  most  expensive 
planes  ever  built.  Boeing  707s  loaded  with 
radar,  communications  equipment  and  com- 
puters, these  planes  are  designed  to  serve  as 
airborne  control  posts,  directing  NATO  Jets 
In  combat  against  Soviet  forces  in  Europe 
and  warning  of  attacks  on  Western  forces. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  only  six  of 
a  requested  12  planes  and  required  Schle- 
slnger to  certify  the  plane  as  cost  effective 
and  capable  of  meeting  its  mission  require- 
ments. Although  Schleslnger  provided  the 
certification  In  February  1975.  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  report  released  Febru- 
ary 23  questioned  the  plane's  utility.  Armed 
Services  Chairman  Melvln  Price  (D-Ill.)  and 
Senate  Tactical  Alrpower  Subconunlttee 
Chairman  Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  both 
have  requested  a  delay  In  awarding  a  produc- 
tion contract  until  their  committees  review 
the  program. 

Criticism  of  the  plane  Is  based  primarily 
on  the  grounds  of  Its  skyrocketing  cost.  Its 
vulnerability  to  Inexpensive  Jamming  equip- 
ment or  Soviet  Interceptors,  Its  lack  of  ap- 
peal to  our  European  allies,  and  DOD's  fre- 
quent changes  In  Its  assigned  mission.  Origi- 
nally designed  to  protect  the  U.S.  from  Soviet 
bomber  attack,  the  plane  has  been  assigned 
changing  missions  over  Europe. 

T7.S.   FORCES   OV^BEAS 

For  several  years,  there  have  been  major 
fights  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  U.S.  forces  stationed 
overseas.  There  are  still  abroad  about  612,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  about  175,000 
civilians.  Those  forces  are  accompanied  by 
large  mumbers  of  dependents.  The  U.S.  now 
maintains  222  major  military  bases  outside 
the  U.S.  In  addition,  there  are  plans  for  a 
new  base  at  Tlnlan  In  Micronesia  and  a  vast 
expansion  of  a  small  facility  at  Diego  Oarcla 
m  the  Indian  Ocean.  U.S.  overseas  forces. 
Including  both  forward  deployments  and 
U.S.  forces  stationed  at  home  for  overseas 
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contingencies,  csost  huge  amounts  of  money. 
They  also  Increase  the  likelihood  of  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  undeslred  wars. 

Critics  argue  that  It  Is  time  to  reduce  our 
overseas  deployments  to  the  number  required 
to  maintain  U.S.  seciulty.  The  66,000  military 
personnel  In  Thailand  and  South  Korea  are 
two  obvious  tragets  for  cutbacks.  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn  (D-Ga.)  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Asia  recommending  the  withdrawal  of 
most  U.S.  forces  In  Thailand.  The  Center 
for  Defense  Information  estimates  that  with- 
drawal of  those  66,000  personnel  could  save 
$1  billion.  Close  votes  are  anticipated  In  both 
houses  on  overseas  troop  deployments. 

COTTNTERFORCE 

About  a  year  ago.  Defense  Secretary 
Schleslnger  announced  his  Intention  to  de- 
velop a  counterforce  program,  which  among 
other  things  would  Increase  the  accuracy 
of  our  Minuteman  UI  missiles,  double  the 
yield  of  their  warheads,  and  develop  a  termi- 
nally guided  MARV  (manuverable  reentry 
vehicle)  which  would  give  our  missiles  pin- 
point accuracy.  Sen.  Mclntyre  and  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug  (D-N.Y.)  last  year  vigorously  (^posed 
these  new  strategic  Initiatives  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  land-based  missile  deterrent. 

Mclntyre  stressed  the  danger  of  develop- 
ing weapons  which  might  Jeopardize  the  con- 
fidence of  the  U.S.  or  the  UJ3.S.R.  in  the 
survivability  of  Its  own  retaliatory  force  fol- 
lowing an  all  out  attack.  Development  of  a 
first-strike  capacity  by  either  country,  he 
said,  could  seriously  undermine  present  nu- 
clear stability.  In  an  especially  complicated 
debate,  last  year  Sen.  Mclntyre  managed  to 
convince  39  of  his  Senate  colleagues;  Rep. 
Abzug.  however,  managed  to  win  only  69 
votes  m  the  House. 

A    $2.3    BILUON    COST   OVESRtTN 

This  year,  the  Pentagon  has  made  a  bold 
request  for  an  unprecedented  $2.3  billion  to 
cover  cost  overruns  and  Inflation  on  ship 
building  authorized  In  previous  budgets.  As 
Terence  McClary,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Comptroller),  admitted  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1975  budget  briefing:  "This  will  give 
us  no  new  ships,  none  at  all."  In  short,  the 
Pentagon  is  asking  for  $2.3  billion  to  pay  for 
ships  which  Congress  thought  It  had  already 
paid  for. 

A  large  part  of  this  huge  cost  overrun  un- 
doubtedly will  go  to  the  trouble-plagued 
DD-963  naval  destroyer.  DOD  Is  asking  $781.4 
million  for  this  program  in  fiscal  1976;  all 
but  $9.7  million  will  go  for  cost  overruns  and 
Inflation.  Other  ship  programs  face  similar 
splraling  costs. 

Sen.  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.),  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
listed  this  $2.3  billion  cost  overrun  package 
as  one  of  seven  "significant  areas  of  concern." 
Congressional  critics,  who  believe  that  any 
Navy  deficits  should  be  made  up  for  by  re- 
ductions in  spending  in  other  parts  of  the 
Navy's  budget,  may  call  for  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  program. 

CIVHOAN  PERSONNEL 

DOD  civilian  personnel  costs  comprise  one 
of  the  largest  segments  of  the  Pentagon 
budget,  yet  only  recently  has  this  segment 
begun  to  be  scrutinized.  The  Pentagon  is 
slating  a  huge  $15.4  blUlon  for  a  civil  service 
payroll  and  plans  to  employ  985.000  direct 
hire  civilians  for  DOD  military  functions  (a 
drop  of  about  9,000  civilians  from  the  planned 
fiscal  1976  end  strength).  This  year.  Con- 
gress— for  only  the  second  tlme^wUl  au- 
thorize a  specific  manpower  leve!  for  DOD 
civilian  personnel,  whose  costs  take  16.6  per- 
cent of  planned  FY  1976  expenditures. 

Currently,  the  Pentagon  employs  almost 
one  civilian  for  every  two  persons  In  uni- 
form. It  employs  as  many  civilian  employees 
as  all  other  federal  government  agencies  com- 
bined (excluding  the  qtiasl-federal  Postal 
Service) .  The  supposedly  overstaffed  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  ac- 
tually employs  less  than  one-seventh  as  many 
employees  as  the  Pentagon.  While  there  have 
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been  considerable  reductions  In  civilian  per- 
sonnel levels  since  the  height  of  VS.  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war,  proportionally, 
these  reductions  have  not  been  as  great  as 
reductions  In  the  number  of  uniformed  per- 
sonnel. 

OTHER  CONTROVERSIAI,  PmOGSASCS 

Biliary  nerve  gas — The  Pentagon  suffered  a 
rare  floor  defeat  when  a  coalition  led  by  Rep. 
Floyd  Hicks  (D-Wash.)  and  Pat  Schroeder 
(D-Colo.)  knocked  out  money  for  production 
of  binary  nerve  gas  projectiles.  Now  the 
Pentagon  Is  back  asking  for  »8.8  million  for 
a  new  production  effort. 

SAM-D — DOD  Is  asking  for  $130  million  for 
continued  research  and  development  of  the 
controversial  SAM-D  surface-to-air  missile 
system.  Sen.  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  has  worked  to 
kill  this  expensive  system,  which  has  an  esti- 
mated program  cost  of  (6.4  billion. 

Production  support  for  foreign  military 
sales — A  somewhat  vag^ue  program  Is  being 
set  up  at  a  cost  of  $300  million  to  begin  ad- 
vance production  of  equipment  expected  to 
be  sold  overseas.  The  plan  Is  to  have  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  on  hand  before  requests 
are  made  by  foreign  coxin tries  to  buy  them. 

SALT  II  and  strategic  levels — The  guide- 
lines drawn  up  from  the  tentative  SALT  n 
agreement  would  set  a  celling  for  the  UJ3. 
and  U.SSJl.  of  2,400  strategic  nuclear  de- 
livery systems.  As  many  SALT  critics  feared. 
Ford  and  Schleslnger  are  planning  to  build 
right  up  to  this  Umlt. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  IMPACT  OP 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  pro- 
posals for  economic  recovery  must  take 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  jobless 
and  disadvantaged.  Unemployment  has 
recently  risen  to  over  8  percent.  The 
Nation's  economic  problems  are  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  poor.  Legislation  must 
be  enacted  to  provide  resources,  jobs,  and 
money  to  the  growing  numbers  of 
unemployed  men  and  women. 

The  President's  recommendations  of 
continuing  support  of  the  existing  Ped- 
eral  revenue  sharing  programs  fails  to 
recognize  the  duty  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  leadership  in 
these  crisis  times.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues  a  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights  In 
which  they  persuasively  delineate  the 
reasons  why  the  program  must  be 
amended  quite  drastically  if  it  is  to  pro- 
vide the  urgently  needed  relief.  I  urge 
you  to  take  a  careful  look  at  this  analysis 
so  that  when  the  question  comes  to  the 
House,  the  discussion  which  will  take 
place  will  be  productive  in  making  the 
needed  adjustments. 

LEADEKSHIP  CONFEHENCE  ON 

Civn.  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  20, 1975. 
Hon.  Gerald  Foro, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  President  Pord:  Like  all  Americana, 
we  are  following  cloeely  your  efforts  to  deal 
with  our  nation's  current  economic  prob- 
lems. You  have  said  In  your  State  of  the 
Union  message  and  elsewhere  that  measures 
for  economlo  ncovery  must  take  into  ac- 
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count  the  specific  needs  of  the  poorest  and 
most  disadvantaged  among  us — those  who 
feel  most  acutely  the  greatest  Impacts  of 
simultaneous  inflation  and  recession. 

We  write  to  express  our  sincere  hope  that 
your  support  of  general  revenue  sharing 
win  reflect  this  vlewijolnt — that  Is,  that  any 
commitment  of  federal  resources  on  the 
scEJe  o(f  revenue  sharing  be  carried  out  under 
a  policy  of  responsiveness  to  need. 

We  understand  that  you  are  considering 
recommendations  from  a  joint  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury  De- 
partment Task  Force  for  renewal  of  the 
current  program;  the  cost  of  extending  It 
is  estimated  at  $40  bUlion.  In  addition,  your 
States  of  the  Union  message  indicated  your 
Intention  to  use  general  revenue  sharing  as 
a  vehicle  for  distributing  to  state  and  local 
governments  an  additional  $2  billion  derived 
from  proposed  oU  and  gas  taxes.  These 
changes  would  mean  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  over  existing  general 
revenue  sharing  disbursements. 

The  views  of  several  of  our  groups  on  this 
and  other  changes  In  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  were  Initially  solicited  by 
your  Task  Force  when  they  were  beginning 
their  review,  and  again  have  been  requested 
as  part  of  Informal  briefing  meetings  on  the 
Task  Force's  proposals  that  now  are  being 
scheduled  on  their  invitation.  Because  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  Issues  are  of  major  im- 
portance and  urgency  to  our  groups  and 
their  constituents,  we  are  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  underscore  the  views  we  are 
presenting  to  your  Task  Force  by  communi- 
cating them  as  well  to  you  directly. 

Our  analysU  of  the  Task  Force  proposals 
submitted  to  you  indicates  they  are  cosmetic 
at  best,  in  that  they  fail  to  deal  adequately 
with  serious  problems  implicit  in  the  current 
revenue  sharing  program,  and  to  fulfill  your 
expressed  concern  that  economic  burdens 
should  not  fall  hardest  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  them.  Extensive  grassroots  investiga- 
tions, conducted  by  reputable  academic,  civic, 
community  and  religious  organizations,  have 
brought  to  light  serious  deficiencies  in  how 
well  the  program  serves  the  needs  of  minori- 
ties, women  and  the  poor.  There  Is  strong 
evidence  that  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
being  used  in  ways  that  perpetuate  discrimi- 
nation against  minorities  and  women,  and 
exclude  the  general  public  from  effective  par- 
ticipation in  local  spending  decisions. 

Among  our  major  reservations  with  the 
proposals  now  before  you  that  are  described 
in  the  attached  analysis  are  the  following: 

1.  The  rights  of  citizens  to  participate  in 
decisions  on  spending  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  not  be  clearly  delineated,  but  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  state  and  local 
officials,  many  of  whom  have  been  unrespon- 
sive to  this  need. 

2.  Placing  revenue  sharing  on  a  long-term 
appropriation,  removed  from  annual  budget 
reviews  by  the  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Branch,  would  Impede  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness,  and  Insulate  It  more 
than  other  domestic  assistance  from  being 
considered  in  light  of  the  nation's  changing 
economic  conditions. 

3.  Minimal  changes  proposed  In  the  form- 
ula for  distribution  of  funds  would  scarcely 
address  the  needs  of  cities  In  fiscal  crisis; 
nor  would  it  assure  that  the  size  of  alloca- 
tions is  geared  to  the  functional  responsibili- 
ties and  resource  levels  of  recipient  juris- 
dictions. 

4.  The  need  for  greater  accountability  in 
the  use  of  these  federal  resoiurces  would  be 
Ignored.  Expenditures  would  continue  to  be 
virtually   unrestricted,    and    ineffective    re-" 
porting  requirements  would  not  be  Improved. 

6.  No  attention  would  be  given  to  the  use 
of  unrestricted  revenue  sharing  funds  by 
more  wealthy  subtirban  Jurisdictions  In  ways 
that  maintain  racial  and  economic  btlrrlers 
and  Ignore  basic  social  Issues  shared  In  com- 
mon with  their  urban  neighbors. 
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6.  Existing  compliance  standards  Involving 
discriminatory  use  of  federal  funds  would  be 
significantly  undercut.  If  not  repealed.  Fur- 
thermore, there  would  l>e  no  attention  to 
the  problems  of  half-hearted  or  inadequate 
civil  rights  enforcement  at  the  federal  level, 
as  well  as  In  states  and  localities. 

Of  all  the  questions  raised  about  revenue 
sharing,  the  Issue  of  clvU  rights  ranks  among 
the  highest.  Because  the  format  of  general 
revenue  sharing  gives  considerable  fiexiblUty 
to  state  and  local  governments  In  the  tise  of 
funds  and  reduces  federal  monitoring  re- 
sponsibilities, many  of  our  groups  have  been 
concerned  that  federal  civil  rights  policies 
and  standards  are  not  being  enforced  ade- 
quately. Although  the  revenue  sharing  sta- 
tute and  frequent  statements  by  federal  offi- 
cials confirm  a  strong  commitment  to  assure 
equal  opportunity  under  the  program,  in 
fact  there  has  been  a  notable  absence  of  effec- 
tive civil  rights  oversight  and  enforcement 
by  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  even  in 
cases  such  as  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Mont- 
clalr,  New  Jersey,  where  substantial  evidence 
of  discrimination  was  on  the  record.  Nor  has 
there  been  a  meaningful  effort  by  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing  to  share  compliance  re- 
sponsibilities with  other  federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion whose  enforcement  responsibilities  cover 
areas  affected  by  revenue  sharing.  These  and 
other  major  deficiencies  are  not  addressed  by 
the  very  limited  civil  rights  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Task  Force  which  actually 
would  undercut  existing  authority  by  the 
federal  government  to  temporarily  defer 
funding  in  many  cases  of  noncompliance. 

Tou  have  already  made  the  decision  to  use 
general  revenue  sharing  as  an  element  In 
your  total  energy  strategy,  by  making  rebates 
to  state  and  local  governments  to  account  for 
their  anticipated  higher  fuel  costs.  This 
would  set  an  Important  precedent,  namely, 
that  revenue  sharing  can  and  should  refiect 
the  Impact  of  national  policies  and  needs.  It 
Is  not  Inconsistent,  therefore,  to  shape  this 
program  so  that  It  better  recognizes  the 
fundamental  national  priority  that  equity 
be  served  by  providing  resources  to  p>oor,  un- 
employed and  otherwise  disadvantaged  per- 
sons. Their  needs  far  outweigh  those  caused 
by  higher  fuel  costs  for  states  and  localities, 
particularly  when  the  nation's  economic 
problems  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

We  look  forward  to  your  decisions  on  the 
future  of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram in  the  hope  that  our  reservations  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  program  can  be  re- 
solved, particularly  since  many  of  the  Issues 
we  have  identified  Involve  more  effective  Im- 
plementation of  existing  statutory  require- 
ments, and  many  of  the  necessary  reforms 
we  propose,  including  those  Involving  civil 
rights  and  public  Involvement,  would  not  re- 
quire legislative  action. 

This  statement  and  the  attached  analysis 
Is  endorsed  by  the  following  organizations: 

Leon  ShuU,  National  Director,  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action,  1424  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Barbara  W.  Moffett,  Secretary,  Community 
Relations  Division,  American  Friends  "Service 
Committee. 

Woodrow  Glnsburg,  Director  of  Research, 
Center  for  Community  Change,  1000  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

William  L.  Taylor,  Director  and  Morton 
H.  Sklar,  Revenue  Sharing  Project  Director, 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review,  Catholic 
University  of  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Jane  Chapman,  Co-Director,  Center  for 
Women  Policy  Studies,  2000  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lawrence  Parachlnl,  Director,  Communi- 
ties in  Action  Together,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.W.  Washington.  D.C. 

Shljekl  J.  Suglyama,  National  President, 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 
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Eddie  WUllams,  President,  Joint  Center 
for  PoUtlcal  Studies,  1426  H  Street.  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Harold  C.  Fleming,  Chairman,  Federal 
Programs  Task  Force,  Leadership  Conference 
on  ClvU  Rights,  2027  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

Ruth  C.  Clusen,  President,  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  United  States,  1730  M 
Street  N.W.   Washington,   D.C. 

Bert  De  Leeuw,  Coordinator,  Movement 
For  Economic  Justice,  1609  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

William  B.  Morris,  Director  of  Housing 
Programs  and  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Counsel, 
Waablngton  Bureau  National  Association  for 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  733  15th 
Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

Pearl  CampbeU,  Acting  Director,  National 
Association  for  Community  Development, 
1424  16th  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

Olenn  Allison,  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  1426 
H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  L.  Holmgren,  Executive  Director, 
National  Committee  Against  Dlscrlinlnatlon 
In  Housing,  1425  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Reverend  Msg.  Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mary  Jo  Binder,  National  Coordinator, 
Poverty  and  Women  Task  Force,  National 
Coordinator,  Poverty  and  Women  Task  Force, 
National  Organization  for  Women,  629  I4th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cushlng  Dolbeare,  Executive  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Rural  Housing  Coalition,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sarah  S.  Austin,  Vice  President  for  Field 
Operations,  National  Urban  Coalition,  2100 
M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ronald  H.  Brown,  Director,  Washington 
Bureau,  National  Urban  League,  425  13th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joe  Tom  Easley,  Director,  Southern  Gov- 
ernmental Monitoring  Project  and  George  H. 
Esser,  Jr.  Executive  Director,  Southern  Re- 
gional Council,  62  Falrlee,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Joyce  V.  Hamlin,  Women's  Division,  Board 
of  Global  Mlnlsterles,  United  Methodist 
Church,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New 
York. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALARIES,   BENE- 
FITS, ALLOWANCES,  EXPENSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  constituent  asked  me  for  facts 
and  figures  on  the  operation  of  my  of- 
fice. His  inquiry  prompts  me  to  think 
other  persons  also  might  be  interested 
in  such  information. 

Although  Members  of  Congress  should 
not  be  preoccupied  with  administrative 
considerations — certainly  it  would  be 
false  economy  to  pinch  pennies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  properly  serving  our  constit- 
uents— ^I  believe  each  of  us  has  a  duty 
to  operate  our  offices  efficiently  and  fru- 
gally. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  Information  and  commentary 
about  congressional  salaries,  benefits, 
and  allowances  generally,  and  some 
specific  details  on  the  operation  of  my 
own  office.  I  plan  to  make  this  report 
available  to  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  who  express  interest. 
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SALARIES  AND  BENBTrS 

Members  of  Congress  are  paid  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $42,500.  Group  life  insur- 
ance coverage  is  automatically  provid- 
ed— monthly  payroll  deduction  of  $26.- 
82 — unless  declined.  Members  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system — payroll  deduction  of  8  per- 
cent. Limited  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided without  cost  in  the  Capitol  while 
health  insurance  coverage  is  available 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  participate  in 
group  life  and  retirement  coverage,  de- 
cline health  insurance. 

FAcmriEs 

Each  Member  Is  furnished  space — 
usually  three  rooms — in  one  of  the  House 
office  buildings  in  Washington  and  Is  en- 
titled to  one  or  more  offices  In  his  home 
district.  I  maintain  two  such  offices :  one 
in  Aurora,  the  other  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Office  furnishings,  decorations,  plants, 
and  various  services — research,  mainte- 
nance, folding,  radio-TV  studio,  et 
cetera — are  also  provided.  Parking  facili- 
ties are  furnished  for  each  Member  and 
some  staff. 

In  Washington,  each  office  is  permitted 
to  have  no  more  than  $5,500 — depre- 
ciated value — of  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  such  as  typewriters,  dic- 
tating equipment,  et  cetera.  Members  are 
also  authorized  to  use  leased  equipment 
up  to  $650  per  month;  provided,  however, 
that  up  to  $250  per  month  of  clerk  hire — 
staff — funds  may  also  be  used  for  lease 
equipment.  Each  district  office  is  entitled 
to  lesser  amounts  of  equipment. 

STAFF  ALLOWANCE 

Each  Member  of  Congress  Is  allowed 
up  to  $204,720  per  year  to  employ  staff. 
During  1973  staff  in  my  office  was  paid 
$118,285.36;  in  1974,  $133,303.66. 

MAILING 

Members  of  Congress  are  permitted  to 
mail  under  frank — that  Is,  under  their 
own  signature — and,  in  addition,  are 
supplied  up  to  $1,140  In  postage  stamps 
per  regular  session.  As  of  December  31, 
1974,  my  office  had  been  furnished  with 
$910  In  postage  for  the  second  regular 
session,  the  balance  being  unclaimed. 

TSLEPHONE 

Each  office  is  permitted  to  use  up  to 
200,000  units  of  long  distance  telephone 
service — each  minute  of  long  distance 
service  equals  4  imlts — per  Congress. 
During  1973-74,  my  office  used  43.711 
units.  Each  office  Is  also  given  access  to 
a  Pederal  Telecommunications  System 
line,  without  charge  against  the  imit 
allowance,  for  long-distance  telephoning 
before  9  a.m.  and  after  5  p.m.  on  week- 
days and  Government  holidays.  District 
office  telephone  service  consists  of  full- 
time  FTS  service  and  commercial  tele- 
phone which  is  reimbursed  up  to  $600 
per  quarter. 

TRAVEL 

Members  of  Congress  receive  reim- 
bursement for  one  roimd  trip  between 
the  Member's  home  district  and  Wash- 
ington at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
During  each  Congress,  Members  are  per- 
mitted reimbursement  for  up  to  36  addi- 
tional round  trips.  Each  office  is  also 
allowed  a  maximum  of  6  round  trips  for 
staff  travel. 

During  the  93d  Congress.  I  was  reim- 
bursed for  35  round  trips— $8,572.87 — 
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and  members  of  my  staff  were  reimbursed 
for  a  total  of  3.5  such  trips — $859. 

OTHER  ALLOWANCES 

EJach  Member  is  given  $6,500  per  regu- 
lar session  to  cover  the  cost  of  stationery 
and  office  supplies  and  $500  per  quarter 
for  district  office  expenses.  These  allow- 
ances are  taxable  income  but  Memt>ers 
are  permitted  to  deduct  the  actual  cost 
of  expenses  incurred  whether  more  or 
less  than  the  allowances. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  these 
allowances  and  expenses  in  my  office 
during  the  period  just  ended: 


1973 


1974 


Total 


Allowances: 

Travel.... R297.56  $5,741.17  $10,038.73 

Stationery 4,250.00  6,500.00  10.750.00 

District  office 1.400.00  2,000.00  3,400.00 

Telephone 1,444.38  1,875.61  3,319.99 

Miscellaneous  reim- 
bursements   1,702.53  1,702.53 

Total,  allowances.  11,391.94  17, 819. 31  29,211.25 

Expenses: 

Travel 4,120.26  5,171.94  9,292.20 

Office  supplies 3,948.64  4.596.05  8,544.69 

Dues,  subscriptions .  772.59  1,151.25  1,923.84 

Districtoffice 694.11  163.55  857.66 

Telephone 1,622.47  1,875.61  3,498.08 

Entertainment,  etc..  881.04  305.67  1,186.71 
Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses   1,902.68  1,749.88  3,652.56 

ToUl,  expenses...  13,941.79  15,013.95  28,955.74 

Total 12, 549. 85|  2, 805. 36  255.51 


CONCLCStONS 

All  in  all,  the  taxpayers  are  providing 
generous  salary,  benefits,  facilities,  and 
allowances  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Whether  each  of  us  is  giving  our  district 
a  commensurate  degree  of  service  is  up 
to  voters  in  each  of  our  districts  to 
decide. 

However,  at  least  one  aspect  of  con- 
gressional costs  poses  a  national  policy 
issue — the  way  these  salaries  suid  bene- 
fits are  established  and  raised  by  back- 
door methods.  I  disapprove  of  this  tech- 
nique and  I,  therefore,  am  renewing  my 
call  for  an  open  public  vote  on  salaries 
and  allowances.  Only  then  will  the  pub- 
lic, our  constituents,  have  a  basis  for 
judging  whether  we  are  properly  ful- 
filling our  trust  In  this  matter. 


REPORT,  VIETNAM  FACTFINDING 
TRIP,  FEBRUARY  24  TO  MARCH  3, 
1975— THE  NORTH  VTETNAM- 
SODTH  VIETNAM  CONPRONTA- 
TEON 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  have  almost 
equal  populations,  roughly  20  million 
each.  South  Vietnam's  population  has 
been  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.6  percent 
per  year  as  against  a  2.9-percent  increase 
in  the  North.  In  12  years  of  war,  since 
1963,  nearly  1  million  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  have  been  killed  as  opposed  to 
approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  killed  during 
the  same  period. 
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1.   COMPARISON  OF  POFtTLATION,   LAND  AREA  AND 
ECONOMIC    STATUS 

The  two  countries  are  likewise  nearly 
equal  in  geographical  area.  South  Viet- 
nam has  60,000  square  miles  of  which 
about  25  percent  is  arable,  including  the 
fertile  delta  area  of  the  Mekong  River 
south  of  Saigon.  North  Vietnam  has  66,- 
000  square  miles  of  which  only  15  percent 
is  arable. 

South  Vietnam  has  a  GNP  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion, as  against  the  North's  $2.0  billion. 
The  average  per  capita  aimuaj  Income  in 
South  Vietnam  is  roughly  $154,  while 
North  Vietnam's  per  capita  annual  in- 
come averages  just  less  than  $100. 

While  South  Vietnam  has  suffered  an 
inflation  rate  of  60  percent  in  1973  and 
40  percent  In  1974,  our  Ambassador 
stated: 

With  respect  to  the  North,  they  are  tax 
worse  off  up  there  economlcaUy  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  down  here. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1974,  the 
inflation  rate  in  South  Vietnam  has  been 
reduced  to  a  rate  between  8  and  10  per- 
cent. 

2.    MILFTART   AND   ECONOMIC   ASSISTANCE 

Since  1973,  our  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  has  been  as 
follows  (in  billions  of  U.S.  dollars) : 

Military  Economic 


Fiscal  year: 

1973 2.27 

1974 1.01 

1975  .70 

Total 3.98 


.57 
.62 
.40 


1.59 


Note:  Total  aid  to  South  Vietnam  during  past  3  fiscal  years 
$5,570,000,000.  ' 

For  North  Vietnam,  the  total  estimates 
of  Chinese  and  Russian  aid  are  as  follows 
(in  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  and  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis) : 


Military 

Economic 

1973. 
1974. 
1975. 

Total 

.75 

.33 

.40 

.47 

.67 

1.29 

1.48 

2.43 

Note:  Total  aid  to  North  Vietnam  during  past  3  calendar 
years  $3,910,000,000. 

In  dollar  value,  it  will  be  noted  that 
U.S.  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in 
the  past  3  years  has  been  over  twice  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  received  from 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  combined;  and 
Soviet  and  Chinese  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, while  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietnam  has 
been  decreasing. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam told  us  that  he  felt  South  Vietnam 
needed  $4.3  billion  military  assistance 
and  $2.2  billion  economic  assistance  over 
the  next  3  years  in  order  to  become  self- 
sufficient  by  1979.  He  recommends  $2.5 
biUion  in  1976,  $2.25  billion  In  1977,  and 
$1.95  billion  in  1978.  In  effect,  he  asks 
almost  2'2  times  the  military  assistance 
in  1976  that  Congress  voted  in  1975,  and 
exactly  twice  the  economic  assistsmce. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Ambassador's 
recommendations  are  as  follows: 
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|ln  billionsl 
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Military 

Economic 

Fiscal  year: 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1.7 

1.5 

1.1 

.80 
.75 
.65 

Total 

4.3 

2.2 

Note:  Total  aid  to  South  Vietnam  recommended  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  in  order  to  get  the  United  States  out  in  3  yrs.  $b,500,- 
000.000. 

The  Defense  Department,  however,  has 
asked  for  only  $1,293  billion  in  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  plus  the  $300  million  supple- 
mental now  pending  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

3.  COMPARISON  OF  CASUALTY  FICUKKS 

During  the  last  10  years  of  warfare, 
both  sides  have  suffered  heavy  casualties, 
both  military  and  civillaji,  but  the  North 
has  suffered  far  more  seriously.  U.S.  De- 
fense Department  estimates  of  those 
killed  in  action  in  South  Vietnam  are  as 
follows: 


3rd 

country 

United 

(primarily 
Korea) 

mm 

South 

States 

1963 

..     20,575 

5.665 

78 

1964 

..      16.785 

7.457 

147 

1 

1965 

..     35,436 

11,243 

1,369 

31 

1966 

.-     55,524 

11,953 

5,008 

566 

1967 

..     88.104 

12,716 

9,377 

1,105 

1968 

..    181,149 

27,915 

14.589 

979 

1969 

-    156,954 

21,833 

9.414 

866 

1970 

-    103,638 

23.346 

4.221 

704 

1971 

.-     98,049 

22.738 

1.381 

526 

1972 

.-    131.949 

39,587 

300 

443 

1973 

..      38.941 

25,473 

237 

4 

1974 

..     60,976 

29.925 

207 

Total-.-. 

-    988,125 

239.851 

46,328 

5,225 

Since  the  cease-fire,  South  Vietnamese 
intelligence  estimates,  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  indicate  a  total  of  156,222 
NVA/VC  have  been  killed  in  action,  per- 
manently disabled  or  died  of  wounds. 
Taken  with  the  increasing  numbers  of 
North  Vietnamese  infiltrating  south — 
15.000  per  month  in  early  1975 — these 
figures  indicate  a  clear  and  continuing 
commitment  to  the  reunification  of 
Vietnam,  by  force  If  necessary. 

Only  after  American  troops  and  fire- 
power were  withdrawn,  do  past  casualty 
figures  provide  a  basis  for  future  es- 
timates. The  1974  and  1975  figures — 
which  are  not  contested  by  our  own  de- 
fense intelligence  people — indicate  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  in- 
flicting casualties  at  a  rate  of  almost  two 
to  one  in  the  series  of  battles  that  have 
been  fought  throughout  Vietnam  during 
1974  and  early  1975. 

During  our  visits  to  various  South 
Vietnamese  units  in  the  four  military 
regions,  some  sample  battle  casualty 
figures  were  provided,  as  follows: 

An  RVNAP  army  regiment  operating 
in  one  of  the  richest  rice-growing 
provinces  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  has  an 
authorized  strength  of  2,822  men.  It  is 
presently  reduced  in  number  to  approxi- 
mately 66  percent  strength,  or  1,850  men 
on  active  duty.  During  1973,  the  regi- 
ment suffered  233  killed  in  action  (KIA) 
and  1,456  wounded  in  action  (WIA)  with 
approximately  half  of  the  woimded  re- 
turning to  duty  within  a  year.  The  regi- 


ment claimed  1,415  enemy  KIA's  and 
took  26  prisoners  during  1973.  In  1974, 
the  regiment  suffered  217  KIA  and  838 
WIA,  but  claimed  2,286  enemy  KIA  and 
took  34  prisoners. 

An  RVNAP  army  regiment  presently 
serving  in  Quang  Nam  Province,  south 
of  Danang,  in  its  most  recent  battle  dur- 
ing the  period  6-18  February,  suffered 
66  KIA,  62  WIA  and  had  87  men  missing. 
Enemy  casualties  were  180  killed  in  ac- 
tion and  7  prisoners  taken. 

The  army  division  operating  in  the 
provinces  of  Blnh  Dinh  and  Phu  Yen  in 
South  Vietnam's  central  coastal  area, 
confronts  the  NVA  Third  Division.  Dur- 
ing 1974,  the  division  suffered  1.162  KIA, 
3,327  wounded  in  action  and  215  missing 
in  action,  but  Inflicted  enemy  casualties 
of  7,718  KIA,  51  prisoners  and  10  who 
voluntarily  surrendered. 

One  of  that  division's  regiments  in 
recent  operations  near  Bong  Son  between 
January  2  and  January  8,  suffered  29 
KIA  and  93  WIA  as  against  317  enemy 
KIA  and  1  POW.  In  a  second  battle  a  few 
days  later,  the  regiment  suffered  14  KIA 
and  15  WIA  but  Inflicted  117  enemy 
KIA. 

While  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  (RVNAP)  have  suffered  their 
share  of  defeats,  we  found  the  casualty 
flgures  claimed  throughout  the  four 
military  regions  as  against  the  North 
Vietnamese-Viet  Cong  (NVA/VC)  gen- 
erally supportive  of  the  2-to-l  ratio 
claimed  for  1974. 

4.   OBDXR   or  BATTLI 

As  of  January  1975,  according  to 
flgures  made  available  by  DOD,  the  total 
military  personnel  presently  in  South 
Vietnam  reflect  an  approximate  3-to-l 
advantage  on  the  part  of  the  South. 

The  NVA/VC  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
Including  combat  troops,  administrative 
service  troops  and  guerrilla  forces,  are  as 
follows: 

NVA/VC  (estimated) 303,000  to  366,000 

RVNAP  forces 980,857 

In  addition  to  the  major  divisions  con- 
fronting one  another,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  independent  brigades,  groups,  reg- 
iments, and  battalions  on  both  sides.  The 
total  nimibers,  and  major  units,  broken 
down  into  the  four  military  regions,  are 
approximately  as  follows: 

REGION    I 

NVA/VC:  122,000-138,000  men.  Including 
4  Infantry  divisions  and  1  Antiaircraft 
division. 

RVNAF:  158,000  men.  Including  6  Infantry 
divisions. 

REGION   n 

NVA/VC:  59,000-76.000  men.  Including  3 
Infantry  divisions. 

RVNAF:  181,000  men,  Including  2  Infantry 
divisions. 

REGION   m 

NVA/VC:  74,000-85,000  mem.  Including  4 
Infantry  divisions  or  sapper  commands. 

RVNAF:  418.000  men.  Including  3  Infantry 
divisions. 

REGION    IV 

NVA/VC:  48,000-68.000  men.  including  two- 
thirds  of  one   Infantry  division. 

RVNAF:  223.000  men.  Including  3  Infantry 
divisions. 

In  combat  infantry  units,  the  NVA/ 
VC-South  Vietnamese  reerular  army 
numbers  are  approximately  Uie  same. 
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The  Regional  Forces/Popular  Force 
units  bring  the  ratio  up  to  nearly  3  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
the  potential  use  of  seven  reserve  divi- 
sions— 70,000  men — still  in  North  Viet- 
nam, backed  by  an  additional  230,000 
administrative  and  support  personnel, 
closes  the  gap  somewhat. 

In  armored  units,  the  NVA  are  esti- 
mated to  have  665  tanks  or  armored  ve- 
hicles in  South  Vietnam  confronting  499 
RVNAF  tanks  and  874  armored  person- 
nel carriers  actually  assigned  to  RVNAP 
units. 

In  artillery,  the  NVA/VC  are  estimated 
to  have  350  to  490  guns  of  85/122/130 
mm.  caliber  against  the  RVNAF's  1,003 
guns  of  105/155/175  mm.  caliber  actually 
assigned  to  RVNAF  units. 

5.    BATTLE    PERFORMANCE 

From  our  own  evaluation  of  various 
battles  fought  during  1974  and  early 
1975,  we  accept  the  Ambassador's  eval- 
uation of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
(RVNAF's)  performance  in  January, 
1975: 

RVNAP  can  stand  up  to  the  NVA/VC,  has 
been  doing  so  countrywide  .  .  .  acquitting 
Itself  wellW 

There  are  two  disturbing  problems, 
however — the  generally  defensive  pos- 
ture of  the  RVNAF  and  their  desertion 
rates. 

South  Vietnamese  forces  have  assumed 
a  defensive  posture  with  respect  to  their 
populated  areas,  and  have  allowed  the 
North  to  choose  the  location  of  the  bat- 
tlegrounds. When  the  NVA/VC  have  at- 
tacked a  specific  area,  as  was  the  case  in 
Phuoc  Long  Province  in  late  1974,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  thus  far  been  re- 
luctant to  commit  equal  numbers  of 
troops  stationed  in  nearby  provinces.  In 
Phuoc  Long,  for  example,  where  total 
RVNAF  forces  in  military  region  m  out- 
numbered the  NVA/VC  forces  by  a  5- 
to-1  margin,  the  RVNAF  allowed  5,000 
men  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  province 
capital,  Phuoc  Blnh  by  an  estimated 
8,000  NVA/VC,  although  Phuoc  Blnh  is 
only  75  miles  from  Saigon.  No  effort  has 
thus  far  been  made  to  retake  the  prov- 
ince, although  the  border  of  Phuoc  Long 
Province  is  within  50  miles  of  Saigon 
and  over  350  land  miles  from  the  nearest 
portion  of  North  Vietnam. 

Also,  abbut  20  percent  of  the  RVNAF 
groimd  forces  desert  each  year.  Deser- 
tion criteria  since  1974  has  required  15 
days  absence  from  duty  or  overstaying 
of  leave. 

During  the  flrst  11  months  of  1974,  the 
RVNAF  recorded  193,000  cases  of  deser- 
tion from  forces  totaling  somewhat  less 
than  1  million. 

U.S.  sources  are  unable  too  conflrm 
how  many  deserters  return  to  their  units 
or  enlist  in  other  units  but  believe  that 
a  significant  number  do  so.  The  South 
Vietnamese  General  Staff  estimates  that 
three-fourths  of  those  deserting  are  ulti- 
mately returned  to  duty  by  administra- 
tive action  or  through  reenlistment  in 
other  units. 

The  figures  provided  us  for  the  month 
Of  November,  1974,  a  month  of  increas- 
ing NVA-VC  pressure  were  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Annual 
Deser-       percent- 
Strengths         tions       age  rate 


Army 382,492 

Air  Force 60.909 

Navy 39.467 

Marme  Corps 14,606 

Regional  Forces 289.867 

Popular  Forces 193,516 

Total 980.857 


8,330 

124 

62 

174 

6,621 

2.867 


26.2 
2.4 
2.0 
14.3 
27.4 
17.7 


18. 178 


From  the  four  ground  unit  forces,  the 
overall  desertion  rate  is  presently  20  per- 
cent per  year  at  a  time  of  increasing 
enemy  pressure. 

6.   AMMUNmON   EXPENDrFUBES 

The  estimated  ground  ammunition 
stock  for  the  sides,  on  hand,  as  of  Janu- 
ary.  1975.  were:  Short 

tons 

NVA/VC    —  - 66,000 

RVNAP 125, 100 

In  addition,  RVNAF  had  on  hand  46.- 
000  tons  of  aircraft  ammunition  and 
5,000  tons  of  naval  ammunition. 

During  early  1975,  the  RVNAF  has  been 
using  roughly  650  tons  of  groimd  ammu- 
nition each  day  (20.000  tons  per  month) 
and  118  tons  of  aircraft  ammunition.  The 
RVNAF's  monthly  average  for  1974  was 
310  tons  per  month,  a  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 56  to  1  in  tonnage  and  12  to  1  in 
rounds  fired. 

During  the  recent  fighting  in  Military 
Region  in,  according  to  the  RVNAP 
Commanding  General  in  MR  m,  the 
roimds  of  artillery  and  rocket  ammimi- 
tion  expended  by  the  respective  sides 
were  as  follows : 


cxxi- 


429— Part  6 


RVNAF 


NVA/VC 


November 37, 392 

December 120.526 

January 108,609 

February 51.656 

Totals  (rounds) 318,183 


2.809 
15,445 
13,651 

4.129 
36,034 


This  is  an  overall  ratio  of  9-to-l 
in  artillery  fire,  and  does  not  include  the 
aircraft  bombardment  which  now  con- 
stitutes an  average  of  15  percent  of  the 
total  RVNAF  ammunition  expenditure. 

While  the  NVA/VC  can  mass  artillery 
at  any  given  point,  and  did  so  in  the 
heaviest  recent  battle  of  the  war,  the 
taking  of  Phuoc  Long  Province  durln|g 
the  December  25-Pebruary  7  period,  the 
RVNAF  still  outfired  the  NVA/VC  artU- 
lery  by  over  4-to-l  during  this  period  in 
the  overall  MR  m  R^on  of  which 
Riuoc  Long  Province  is  a  part. 

With  NVA/VC  ammunition  stockpiles 
in  South  Vietnam  now  estimated  at  66,- 
000  tons,  U.S.  intelligence  estimates  that 
NVA/VC  expenditure  in  any  new  general 
offensive  could  reach  6.000  tons  per 
month. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Attach^  in  Saigon  is 
urging  that  RVNAF  should  be  able  to  re- 
spond with  54,000  tons  per  month,  con- 
tinuing the  9-to-l  firepower  superiority 
ratio. 

It  is  this  concept  of  ammunition  ex- 
penditure which  furnishes  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  basis— $198  million  out  of 
$300  million— for  the  proposed  supple- 
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mental  appropriation.  DOD  estimates 
that  current  supplies,  diminished  by  24,- 
000  tons  per  month  dtiring  the  last  5 
months  of  fiscal  year  1975,  will  reach  the 
level  of  57.000  tons  as  of  July  1.  well  below 
the  135,000  tons  of  ground  ammunition 
in-country  which  DOD  considers  as  the 
safe  minimum  to  provide  in  event  of  an 
enemy  general  offensive. 

The  minimum  time  required  to  move 
ammimition  into  South  Vietnam  from 
outside  the  country  is  60  days,  so  there  is 
good  reason  for  DOD's  concern  unless 
RVNAF  sharpU7  reduces  its  rates  of  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition. 

7.  CONTROL  OF  THB  COUNTRYSIIW 

For  Vietnam's  12.000  villages  and  ham- 
lets, first  the  United  States,  and  since 
1973,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  main- 
tained Hamlet  Evaluation  Survey — 
VTRR — statistics  for  some  years.  Hamlets 
under  varying  degrees  of  government 
control  are  rated  "A,"  "B"  or  "C";  con- 
tested hamlets  are  rated  "D"  or  "E"  and 
NVA/VC-controlled  hamlets  are  rated 
"V." 

As  of  the  January  27,  1973,  cease-fire, 
the  South  Vietnamese  "controlled"  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  land  area  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  92  percent  of  the  population. 
This  included  all  A,  B.  and  C  hamlets 
under  the  HES  system  as  of  February  1, 
1973. 

Commencing  shortly  after  the  cease- 
fire, the  South  Vietnamese  began  to  try 
to  expand  their  areas  of  control.  They 
were  successful  by  January  1974,  in  in- 
creasing their  control  to  94  percent  of  the 
population— an  additional  200,000  peo- 
ple. In  February  1974,  Admiral  Moorer 
testified  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

"However,  on  balance,  the  SVN  have, 
in  fact  gained  control  of  more  popula- 
tion and  more  territory  ...  I  do  not  see 
any  military  turbulence  in  the  months 
ahead."  (Vol.  1,  page  503,  hearing  record) 
The  North  Vietnamese,  however,  re- 
acted by  stepping  up  a  coxmtereffort  in 
1974.  Captured  documents  reveal  that 
they  felt  they  had  been  naive  and  idealis- 
tic in  hoping  for  compliance  with  the 
Paris  Accords  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  United  States.  Their  recent  doc- 
uments indicate  an  intent  to  continue  an 
increasing  pressure  during  1975  and  a 
possible  general  offensive  in  1976.  Their 
actions  have  matched  these  intentions, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  new  offensive 
against  Ban  Me  Thuot— March  11, 1975— 
signals  perhaps  an  even-greater  military 
effort  than  originally  contemplated. 

By  December  1975,  the  NVA/VC  had 
reduced  government  control  over  the 
population  by  7  percent,  from  94  per- 
cent to  87  percent.  They  have  thus  far 
taken  eleven  district  capitals  and  one 
whole  province,  Phuoc  Long.  There  is  a 
major  battle  in  progress  for  Ban  Me 
Thuot  in  Darlac  Province,  and  the  NVA/ 
VC  are  threatening  Tay  Ninh  City  as 
well.  They  already  control  much  of  Tay 
Ninh  Province  and  most  of  Blnh  Long 
Province.  Some  U.S.  officials  estimate 
that  the  three  most  southeasterly  prov- 
inces. An  Xuyen,  Bac  Lieu  and  Ba  Xuyen, 
could  fall  to  NVA/VC  control  within  the 
year. 
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In  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
should  the  North  Vietnamese  choose  to 
commit  two  or  three  of  their  seven  re- 
serve divisions  now  in  North  Vietnam, 
several  South  Vietnamese  officials  con- 
cede, and  U.S.  officers  concur,  that  aU  or 
most  of  Quang  Tri,  Quang  Tin  and 
Quang  Ngal  provinces  in  Military  Region 
I  could  pass  to  NVA/VC  control,  leaving 
the  cities  of  Danang  and  Hue  as  RVNAF 
enclaves  under  increasing  NVA/VC 
pressure. 

Alternatively,  should  the  NVA/VC  re- 
serve divisions  be  committed  to  Military 
Region  n,  it  is  conceded  that  many  of  the 
thirteen  provinces  of  that  region  could 
be  lost,  thus  leaving  a  great  portion  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  under 
North  Vietnamese  control. 

In  the  South,  recent  NVA/VC  pressures 
concentrating  on  military  regions  HI  and 
rv,  have  resulted  in  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  Government  control  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  delta  and  around  Saigon 
Itself. 

The  figures  for  the  month  of  December 
1974,  reflect  the  following: 

In  MR's  in  and  IV.  during  December 
1974.  532  hamlets  and  566,676  people  were 
transformed  into  the  "V"  category.  The 
total  population  in  "AB"'  hamlets 
dropped  4.5  percent  to  a  total  of  72  per- 
cent, the  greatest  monthly  regression 
since  the  cease-fire.  Such  population  de- 
creased 5.5  percent  in  MR  in  and  8.9 
percent  in  MR  IV. 

Of  MR  rV's  16  provinces,  9  reported  at 
least  10  percent  of  their  hamlets  as  Com- 
munist-controlled. 

As  a  result  of  the  December  attacks, 
"V"  population  more  than  doubled,  an 
Increase  in  1  month  from  350,602  peo- 
ple in  "V"  hamlets  to  917,675  people,  most 
of  It  in  military  regions  in  and  IV. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1974,  and  before 
the  January  attacks.  21  percent  of  the 
hamlets  in  MR  IV  had  fallen  into  the 
"DEV"  category,  even  though  the  RVNAP 
military  forces  outnumbered  their  NVA/ 
VC  opponents  by  222,397  to  48,000-58,000 
in  that  region  and  although  NVA/VC 
KIA's  were  more  than  double  those  of 
RVNAF. 

Should  this  deterioration  continue,  the 
rice  harvest  upon  which  South  Vietnam's 
economy  depends,  could  be  materially 
diminished. 

CONCLtrslON 

It  is  probable  that  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  forces  will  overcome  the 
South  within  3  years  should  U.S.  econom- 
ic £ind  military  aid  continue  to  be  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  3  years — $2.8  to 
1.73  billion  from  1973  to  1974;  $1.73  to  1.1 
bUlion  in  1975.  Even  should  U.S.  aid  be 
Increased  to  the  levels  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  the  same  res^^lt  will  occur. 

DISCUSSIOK 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  forces 
outnimiber  those  committed  by  the 
North;  they  are  inflicting  casualties  on 
the  North  at  a  2-to-l  ratio:  they  are  out- 
shooting  the  North  on  a  7-to-l  ratio  In 
artillery  ammimltion.  In  addition,  they 
are  employing  a  small  but  effective  air 
force  while  the  North  is  not. 

Nevertheless,  the  North  continues  to 
move  to  infiltrate  men  south,  and  con- 
tinues  to   acquire   additional   territory 
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although  outgunned,  outnumbered,  and 
suffering  at  least  double  the  casualties 
of  the  South. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  for  this 
situation:  The  aggressiveness,  will,  and 
sense  of  purpose  of  the  North,  its  leaders, 
and  its  soldiers,  presently  far  exceed  the 
aggressiveness,  will,  and  sense  of  purpose 
of  the  bulk  of  their  South  Vietnamese 
counterparts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
built  an  American-style  armed  force, 
based  on  expensive  mobility  and  firepow- 
er, to  fight  in  a  terrain  which  is  far  more 
suited  to  an  Asian  army  of  more  limited 
resources.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
cannot  support  such  a  military  concept, 
nor,  probably  can  the  present  U.S.  econ- 
omy of  1975,  given  the  problems  of  pre- 
dicted Federal  budget  deficits  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward aid  to  Southeast  Asia  as  expressed 
in  the  recent  Gallup  poll. 

Take  one  simple  statistic,  the  compar- 
ative ammunition  expenditures  of  the 
two  sides.  DOD's  $300  million  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  request  is  based  on  its 
estimate  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
require  nine  times  as  much  artillery 
ammunition  as  the  North  in  the  event 
of  a  new  general  offensive  such  as  that  of 
1972.  Most  of  the  siu)plemental  appro- 
priation is  predicated  on  having  a  sup- 
ply on  hand  which  will  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  fire  54.000  tons  of  am- 
munition per  month  as  against  a  maxi- 
mum of  6,000  tons  per  month  potentially 
to  be  used  by  the  North. 

As  the  military  pressiu-es  tighten,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  lose  all  or  most  of  at  least  six 
provinces  in  the  south  and  all  or  most 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  The 
decision  rests  solely  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Question  of  how 
many  of  their  seven  reserve  divisions  they 
choose  to  commit  and  where.  As  territory 
is  lost,  the  base  for  further  North  Viet- 
namese operations  is  increased  and  the 
potential  for  a  rice-exporting  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  is 
correspondingly  decreased.  The  fall  of 
Cambodia  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  should 
further  benefit  the  NVA/VC  efforts 
against  the  southern  half  of  South  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  my  estimate  therefore  that 
within  3  years  there  could  arise  a 
situation  very  similar  to  that  of  Cam- 
bodia today  with  perhaps  80  percent  of 
the  land  and  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion under  Communist  control,  and  a 
Communist  takeover  almost  inevitable. 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  slackening 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  reunite 
Vietnam,  nor  of  a  lack  of  patience  on 
their  part  as  to  the  time  required  to  ulti- 
mately prevail.  While  there  are  increas- 
ing signs  of  discontent  in  the  North  over 
the  hardships  of  their  military  commit- 
ment In  the  South,  there  is  no  indication 
that  their  governmental  system  Is  unable 
to  absorb  the  complaints  and  problems 
involved. 

Over  155,000  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  killed,  disabled,  or  have  died  of 
woimds  since  the  January  1973  cease-fire. 
Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  exert 
ever-stronger  military  pressures.  Since 
the  January  1973  cease-fire  they  have  in- 
filtrated an  average  of  at  least  10,000 
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new  men  per  month  but  In  February 
1975,  this  was  increased  to  18,000  men: 
Past  experience  has  seen  February  to' 
filtration  figures  Increased  substantially 
during  the  3  remaining  months  of 
the  dry  season  and  thus,  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  current  effort  continues 
through  the  dry  season,  over  100,000  new 
troops  will  arrive  in  the  south  by  the  end 
of  May.  For  example,  in  1968  and  1972, 
as  compared  with  1975,  the  infiltration 
figures  are  as  follows : 


1968 


1972 


1975 


November 7,100 

December 3,300 

Jenuary 24,400 

February 14,000 

March 33,300 

April 25,800 

May 30,200 

Total '138,000 


2,200 

5, 300  3, 600 

8. 600  8, 300 

14, 400  21, 600 

18,900  >  21, 600 

20, 100  >  21, 600 

16,300  '21,600 


>  83. 000     >  100, 000 


>  Possible. 
•Plus. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  expanded 
their  command  structure  to  create  whole 
new  units  of  division  and  regimental 
strength,  and  they  have  strengthened 
their  road  network  and  logistics  support 
operations  to  support  a  1972-type  gen- 
eral offensive.  Their  young  men  travel 
600  miles  to  die  in  the  south.  No  com- 
parable sense  of  purpose  has  yet  been 
found  In  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
although  many  of  their  combat  imlts 
fight  with  superb  skill,  and  it  Is  probable 
that  95  percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  prefer  not  to  live  under  a  Com- 
munist government. 

It  is  thus  my  conclusion  that  the 
tough,  rigidly  disciplined  Commimist 
cadres  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Khmer  Rouge  will  eventually  prevail 
over  the  type  of  seml-democratlc  gov- 
ernments we  have  tried  to  support  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Our 
whole  Southeast  Asian  venture  is  thus 
likely  to  result  in  a  Communist  domina- 
tion of  Vietnam,  as  well  as  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  within  the  relatively  near 
future.  There  Is  one  possible  chance  for 
a  contrary  result.  The  South  Vietnamese 
are  both  resilient  and  pragmatic.  They 
can  conceivably  adjust  to  a  lowered  rate 
of  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance 
and  manage  some  sort  of  transformation 
of  their  military  struggle  with  the  North 
into  a  political  struggle. 

This  might  be  more  likely  if  Thieu 
chooses  not  to  run  in  the  August  1975 
elections,  and  if  the  presently  frag- 
mented political  opposition  can  be  fused 
Into  a  new  government  which  unites  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  into  a  more 
effective  opposition  to  communism.  I 
think  this  is  remotely  possible,  but  not 
probable. 

Even  should  a  coalition  or  "third 
force"  government  be  negotiated,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  under  no  illusion  that 
communist  doctrine  considers  a  coali- 
tion government  as  anything  more  than 
a  temporary  stop  on  the  road  to  elimina- 
tion of  all  non-Communist  elements  and 
the  establishment  of  complete  com- 
munist control. 

EXECUTIVE -CONGKESSIONAL    rACT-FINDING     AND 
THE  KEED  FOR  HARD  INTELLIGENCE 

There  Is  an  additional  problem,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  considered. 
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The  advice  the  President  Is  getting 
from  his  carreer  Defense  Department 
and  State  Department  people  may  very 
well  be  distorted  because  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  them  have  spent  so  many 
years  attempting  to  build  the  new  na- 
tion of  South  Vietnam.  Since  1960.  many 
of  our  best  military.  State  Department 
and  AID  personnel  have  been  engaged 
in  the  challenging  and  exhilarating 
work  of  "nation  building."  Understand- 
ably, they  are  reluctant  to  see  their 
work-product  collapse  or  be  destroyed. 

Likewise,  It  is  understandable,  that 
when  Members  of  Congress  make  inquiry 
as  to  the  factual  situation,  they  are  pre- 
sented by  executive  branch  employees 
with  the  most  optimistic  and  supportive 
facts  available  to  buttress  the  hopes 
that:  first,  our  long  commitment  and  ef- 
fort will  not  be  In  vain;  and  second,  oiur 
past  and  present  policies  have  been  well 
thought  out  and  sound.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  In  the  recent  congres- 
sional delegation's  visit  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  therefore  seems  particularly  impor- 
tant that  there  be  an  independent  source 
of  hard  intelligence  Information  which 
remains  completely  free  of  political  In- 
fiuence,  and  upon  which  the  Congress 
can  count  for  unbiased  reporting.  As  the 
Congress  continues  to  assiune  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  foreign  policy  for- 
mulation process,  our  need  for  dispas- 
sionate intelligence  is  identical  to  the 
need  of  the  pollcymakres  within  the  exe- 
cutive branch.  The  U.S.  Intelligence  com- 
munity, and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  particular,  have  been  struc- 
tured by  law  to  be  insulated  from  those 
who  have  policy  responsibility.  In  my  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  the  CIA  has  gen- 
erally done  a  highly  competent  job  of 
reporting  and  analyzing  Intelligence. 

I  think  it  imperative,  therefore,  that 
current  concern  over  occasional  ex- 
cesses of  zeal  on  the  part  of  some  Indi- 
viduals In  the  CIA,  as  well  as  the  proper 
national  debate  on  covert  nonintelllgence 
missions  assigned  to  the  CIA  by  the  Na- 
tional Secmity  Council,  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  we  need,  today  more  perhaps 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  the  su- 
perb professional  intelligence-gathering 
and  evaluation  service  which  the  CIA 
has  provided. 

The  orientation  of  career  State  and 
Defense  Department  leaders,  unlike  In- 
telligence personnel,  is  toward  protecting 
American  credibility  and  prestige  in 
order  to  preserve  a  stable  situation  with 
our  allies.  Thus,  they  argue,  we  must 
continue  to  support  the  Lon  Nol  and 
Thieu  regimes,  so  that  other  nations  will 
have  confidence  that  we  will  not  turn  our 
back  on  them  as  well.  This  doctrine  has 
been  appropriate  since  World  War  n,  but 
it  cannot  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  for- 
eign policy  In  the  future  unless  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  support 
both  the  expenditures  and  the  policies 
involved.  Thus,  our  diplomats  are  going 
to  have  to  understand  the  resdity  of  do- 
mestic concerns  and  political  attitudes 
as  they  weigh  the  commitments  they 
ask — and  need — the  American  people  to 
support  in  future  years. 

In  Cambodia  and  in  Vietnam,  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  are  now 
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experiencing  the  ultimate  check  and  bal- 
ance of  a  participatory  democracy — the 
judgment  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves, reflected,  rather  than  led,  by  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
an  unavoidable  schedule  conflict,  I  was 
not  present  when  the  House  voted  on 
H.R.  2166,  the  so-called  Tax  Reduction 
Act.  I  had  a  long-standing  commitment 
to  dehver  an  important  address  in  my 
district,  and  the  last-minute  decision  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus  to  schedule  this 
bill  and  add  the  elimination  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  it  was  a  complete 
surprise. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  this  bill.  I  would  have  voted 
against  it  even  if  the  ruinous  depletion 
allowance  repeal  were  not  included. 

I  believe  that  the  Amerlcsm  people  are 
paying  too  much  in  taxes.  I  ttUnk  it  is  a 
disgrace  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  take  up  42  percent  of  the  private 
income  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  any  free  society  can  exist  for  long  on 
such  a  course.  But  the  only  sane  way  that 
we  can  reduce  income  tax  is  to  reduce 
expenditures.  If  this  bill  provided  a  $20- 
billion  tax  cut  and  a  $20-billion  cut  in 
Government  spending.  It  might  make 
some  sense.  But  as  It  stands.  It  Is  just 
going  to  make  matters  worse. 

There  is  no  way  on  Earth  that  any  of 
our  economic  problems  are  going  to  be 
solved  until  inflation  is  brought  under 
control.  That  has  got  to  be  oiu*  first  prior- 
ity. Nearly  everyone  now  agrees  that  you 
cannot  do  this  without  reducing  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit,  and  bringing  the 
budget  into  balance. 

The  budget  deficit  in  1976,  originally 
planned  for  $52  billion,  will  probably  be 
closer  to  $80  billion.  That  is  a  deficit  cal- 
culated without  thought  of  a  substantial 
drop  in  revenue.  So  we  are  now  going  to 
cut  taxes  and  reduce  our  income  by  an 
additional  $20  billion,  refiecting  the 
idiotic  idea  that  the  way  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  increase  expenditures  and 
decrease  income. 

The  worst  part  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  may  be  that  it  does  not  help 
the  people  it  should  at  all — middle  class. 
The  people  who  pay  this  country's  bills 
and  receive  almost  no  benefits  from  the 
welfare  state  get  very  few  breaks  in  this 
package.  Over  42  percent  of  the  middle- 
income  taxpayers  itemize  their  deduc- 
tions, and  they  get  no  rebates  imder  this 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides 
a  negative  income  tax — the  so-called 
eamed-lncome  credit — of  $3  billion  for 
people  who  pay  no  taxes.  These  are  folks 
who  are  going  to  get  rebates  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  taxes. 

The  bill  also  Includes  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a  mat- 
ter which  does  not  belong  In  a  tax-cut 
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bill,  and  was  added  at  the  last  minute 
by  the  liberal  majority  in  the  all-power- 
ful House  Democratic  Caucus.  Just  as  a 
tax  cut  without  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  spending  will  worsen  inflation,  so 
this  elimination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance will  reduce  domestic  petroleiun  ex- 
ploration and  production  and  make  us 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  oil. 

Anyone  with  the  vaguest  knowledge  of 
the  petroleum  business  is  aware  that 
without  the  depletion  allowance  most  in- 
dependent producei-s  v;ill  be  forced  to 
terminate  tiieir  operations  and  sell  out 
to  the  major  companies.  If  we  force  this 
action,  we  are  in  effect,  decreasing  the 
number  of  new  oil  wells  drilled,  and  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  attempts  at  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  Last  year,  the  Independents 
drilled  1,766  new  major  depth  wells,  the 
majors  drilled  110.  As  far  as  successful 
wells  are  concerned,  60  percent  were 
drilled  by  independents. 

A  great  many  people  voted  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  depletion  allowance  for 
emotional  reasons,  thinking  they  were 
harming  the  big  oil  companies  and  some- 
how causing  increased  production.  Ac- 
tually, they  were  nailing  in  the  coffin  of 
the  small  independent  drillers  and  crip- 
pling our  domestic  petroleum  produc- 
tion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act.  I  am  convinced  that  its  net  re- 
sult will  be  more  inflation  and  a  worsen- 
ing recession.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  corporation  in  the  world  that  is- 
sues dividends  when  it  is  going  bankrupt. 
The  only  way  that  economic  health  is  go- 
ing to  be  restored  is  by  a  massive  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending.  Only  then  will 
It  make  sense  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple their  much  deserved  tax  cut. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AGRICULTURE 
BILL  GROWS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  attached 
are  statements  from  farmers  and  con- 
sumer representatives  indicating  their 
opposition  to  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  4296,  the 
bill  recently  voted  out  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  urge  you  to  give  them  your 
careful  consideration. 

Cotton  Target  Price  Increase 

The  president  of  the  Arizona  Cotton 
Growers  Association  said  today  that  legis- 
lation now  under  consideration  in  Washing- 
ton could  have  a  "devastating  effect"  on  the 
cotton  Industry,  should  it  be  enacted. 

J.  S.  Francis,  Jr.,  a  Peoria  cotton  glnner 
and  president  of  the  State's  association  of 
cotton  producers,  said  the  biU  would  Increase 
the  target  price  to  48  cents  per  pound  in 
1975,  and  the  national  average  loan  level  to 
40  cents  per  pound. 

"On  the  surface,  the  measure  sounds  good 
to  cotton  producers,"  Francis  said.  "But  it 
clearly  is  not  in  the  industry's  long-term 
best  Interest." 

The  House  Agriculture  Sub-Committee 
voted  Thxirsday  to  refer  the  biU  to  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee.  Similar  bills  are  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Senate. 

Francis    said    the    market-oriented    farm 
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program  now  In  effect  has  proven  cotton  pro- 
ducers can  earn  a  profitable  income  without 
"handouts"  from  the  Federal  Government. 
"Cotton  production  has  been  allowed.  In 
recent  years,  to  shift  to  the  most  efficient 
production  areas  as  a  matter  of  farmer 
choice. 

"Freed  from  legislative  production  restric- 
tion, farmers  have  been  quick  to  alter  their 
production  patterns,"  he  said.  "After  all,  the 
cotton  producer  understands  what  farming 
adjustments  wUI  most  effectively  minimize 
his  costs  and  maximize  his  efficiency,  much 
better  than  some  far-removed  bureaucrats." 
The  Congressional  concern  and  the  pro- 
posed bills  are  aimed  at  helping  the  cotton 
Industry,  Francis  acknowledged,  but  he 
called  the  actions  mls-gulded  aai  111- 
concelved. 

"Cotton  producers  have  Indicated  they  are 
planning  to  reduce  upland  cotton  planting 
m  1975  by  about  one-third,  to  nine  and  a 
half  million  acres.  This  Is  In  direct  respomie 
to  a  weak  demand  for  cotton  this  past  year, 
and  producers  are  shifting  to  alternative 
crops  which  afford  prospects  for  a  better 
profit.  This  Is  the  proper  corrective  step  for 
the  cotton  industry  .  .  .  the  change  will 
benefit  cotton  producers  by  enabling  excess 
stocks  to  be  brought  Into  better  balance  and 
price  prospects  for  future  years  will  improve 
If  the  supply  adjustments  are  made  this 
year,"  he  said. 

Increasing  the  target  price  from  Its  present 
level  of  38  cents  to  48  cents  will  stimulate 
the  planting  of  cotton  for  1976,  according  to 
Francis.  The  target  price  guarantees  the 
farmer  a  stipulated  price  for  his  cotton;  if 
the  national  average  selling  price  of  cotton 
during  the  year  falls  below  the  target  price, 
the  federal  government  makes  a  payment  to 
all  cotton  producers,  bringing  their  price  per 
pound  up  to  the  target  price  level. 

Enactment  of  such  legislation,  according 
to  Francis,  could  stimulate  the  planting  of 
another  one  and  a  half  mUUon  acres  of  cot- 
ton. "That's  one  and  a  half  million  acres 
which  wUl  be  taken  Rway  from  needed  food 
production,"  Francis  said. 

"These  additional  bales  of  cotton  will  be 
In  excess  of  need,  and  excess  production  will 
only  further  weaken  the  cotton  market 
prtoes.  The  weaker  prices  would.  In  time, 
make  Oovernment  payments  necessary,  mak- 
ing the  cotton  producer  again  dependent  on 
the  Treasury.  Instead  of  on  the  supply  and 
demand  market. 

"An  Increase  In  the  loan  price  to  40  cents 
per  pound  (from  34.25)  would  Immediately 
Interfere  with  the  competitiveness  of  UJS 
cotton  In  World  markets.  With  loan  prtces 
that  high,  we  also  would  lose  competitiveness 
with  the  polyester  market.  The  final  result 
could  well  be  that  the  United  States  once 
again  becomes  a  residual  supplier  of  cotton  " 
he  said. 

Francis  said  that  even  if  the  bill  Is  passed 
and  cotton  production  U  Increased  by  the 
projected  one  and  a  half  mlUion  acres,  there 
wUl  be  little  benefit  to  Arizona's  cotton 
producers. 

"Only  about  a  five  percent  increase  could 
be  expected  here  in  the  west,  against  about 
a  60  percent  Increase  in  the  southeastern 
states,"  he  said. 

"There  are  several  reasons  for  this-  a 
greater  lead  time  Is  required  for  irrigated 
farming:  Western  growers  have  already  made 
their  decisions  to  go  to  other  crops  and  In 
many  cases  have  contracted  them  ahead  of 
time:  and  we  plant  earlier  here  In  Arizona 
than  anywhere  else,  except  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  area  of  Texas." 

Francis  is  urging  cotton  producers  in  Ari- 
zona to  immediately  contact  their  legisla- 
tors and  assist  in  opposing  the  blU. 

The  Virws  of  thi  Depabtiient  of 
Agucttltdss 
The   Department   of  Agriculture  opposes 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  4296  for  the  reaeona 
set  forth  in  the  foUowlng  raport: 
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DeartitIent  of  Agbicttltttke, 

Office  of  the  Secbetabt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Chairman:  The  pxirpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  convey  the  Department's  views 
on  H.R.  4296,  a  bUl  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  of  the  1976  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  soybeans, 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  85  per 
centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  adjust- 
ments for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Department  opposes  enactment  of 
this  bUl. 

If  the  blU  became  effective  the  established 
price  for  the  1976  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
com  and  wheat  would  be  set  at  48  cents 
per  pound.  $2.25  per  bushel  and  $3.10  per 
bushel  respectively.  Furthermore,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  make  avaUable 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  the 
1975  crops  at  40  cents  per  pound  for  cotton, 
$1.87  per  bushel  for  com  and  $2.50  per  bushel 
for  wheat.  Given  the  levels  of  support  pro- 
vided for  in  HJl.  4296,  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  additional  deficiency  payments  or  loan 
costs  for  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs 
for  1975.  For  cotton,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  HJl.  4296  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  1976  cotton  program 
by  $654  miUlon,  excluding  possible  disaster 
payments. 

If  the  bUl  became  effective  next  April  l 
the  beginning  of  the  1975-76  milk  marketing 
year,  it  would  require  a  support  price  esti- 
mated at  $7.90  per  hundredweight,  an  in- 
crease of  66  cents  per  hundredweight  over 
the  present  support.  Furthermore,  it  would 
require    additional     increases    every    three 
months  thereafter  until,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  support  would  be  an  estimated  $8  19 
or  95  cents  above  the  $7.24  support  already 
announced  for  next  year.  This  Is  equivalent 
to  increases  of  over  8  cents  per  gallon  of 
milk,  10  cents  per  pound  of  cheese,  and  20 
cents  per  pound  of  butter.  Such  a  large  In- 
crease m  the  support  price  is  not  necessary 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  In  fact,  we  believe  this  high 
level  of  support  would  not  only  be  costly  to 
consumers  and  lower  consumption.  It  would 
result  in  large  purchases  of  dairy  products 
under  the  support  program  and  very  large 
and  expensive  government  Inventories   This 
would  be  disastrous  to  producers  and  the 
dairy  Industry.  The  purchase  cost  to  CCC 
under  this  proposal  would  be  an  estimated 
$162  mUllon  higher  than  the  $260  mlUlon 
projected  under  the  present  level  of  support 
The  Department  estimates  the  cost  associ- 
ated with  H.R.  4296  for  1975  to  be  $882  mil- 
lion, including  additional  disaster  payments 
No  cost  estimate  can  be  provided  for  suc- 
ceeding years  because  the  bill,  as  written 
applies  to  1976  only.  The  Department  would 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  if  the  prices 
provided  for  in  this  blU  are  escalated  in  1976 
and  1977  as  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1973.  the  cost  could  exceed  $6.0  billion 
by  1977. 

Farm  exports  have  Increased  in  value  from 
$8  bUllon  in  1972  to  $21.3  billion  in  1974, 
and  we  are  estimating  exports  valued  at  more 
than  $22  billion  In  fiscal  year  1976.  The  high 
guaranteed  prices  established  by  H.R.  4296 
would  allow  foreign  competition  to  undercut 
our  prices  and  force  the  U.S.  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  residual  suppUer.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  return  to  the  1960's  type  farm 
programs  where  export  subsidies  were  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  U.S.  crops  competitive 
in  WOTld  markets. 

H.R.  4296  would  deny  farmers  the  incen- 
tive to  produce  commodities  needed  in  the 
marketplace,  causing  them  Instead,  to  pro- 
duce for  Government  payments.  It  could 
force  cropland  out  of  production  and  jjrain 
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the  Federal  treasury  of  bUIlons  of  dollars  in 
program  payments,  for  these  reasons,  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  4296  would  be  a  painful  step 
backward  for  both  farmers  and  consumers, 
and  this  Department  Is  very  vigorously  op- 
posed to  its  passage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Kabl  L.  Btrrz,  Secretary. 

Position  or  the  National  Consumebs  Con- 
gress ON  the  Emergency  Farm  Act.  HJl. 
4296 

The  National  Consumers  Congress  is 
strongly  opposed  to  HJl.  4296  because  of  Its 
Inflationary  Impact.  Increasing  the  target 
prices  to  the  proposed  level  for  wheat  and 
com  could  perpetuate  artificially  high  farm 
and  retail  prices.  In  the  case  of  cotton  arm 
milk  there  are  more  than  adequate  suppUee 
on  hand;  the  proposed  legislation  would  gen- 
erate significantly  higher  prices  resulting  in 
decreased  consumption  and  decreased  farm 
income,  coupled  with  enormous  surpluses  for 
which  the  taxpayer  must  bear  the  burden 
through  Increased  government  purohases. 
The  National  Consumers  Congress  has  pre- 
pared the  following  analytical  evaluation  of 
the  Emergency  Farm  Act  (HJl.  4296)  for 
members  of  Congress  and  consumers. 

WHEAT     AND     CORN 

There  has  been  genuine  concern  that  this 
bin  will  encourage  government  intervention 
at  the  target  price  level.  Since  such  Inter- 
vention would  result  in  high  retail  prices, 
the  low  and  middle  income  consumer  would 
bear  a  disproportionate  burden  for  the  cost 
of  food  production. 

We  strongly  recommend  government  inter- 
vention at  the  loan  level  since  this  would 
provide  for  the  appropriate  farm  subsidy 
through  the  progressive  tax  structure. 

The  proposed  target  and  loan  prices  for 
wheat  at  $3.10  and  $2.60  resi>ectively  and 
the  target  and  loan  prices  for  com  at  $2.28 
and  $1.87  respectively  are  too  high.  Since  it  is 
essential  to  bring  these  prices  in  line  with 
supply  and  demand  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion we  strongly  urge  that  the  1976  escalator 
clause  be  placed  into  effect  for  the  1976  crop. 
This  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
new  basis  for  grain  price  supports. 

If  this  clause  is  allowed  to  operate  the  tar- 
get and  loan  prices  for  wheat  would  be  $2.60 
and  $2.06  respectively  and  for  corn  $1.68  and 
$1.38  respectively. 

Furthermore,  the  one  year  duration  of  this 
bill  is  being  used  to  camouflage  the  real  pit- 
fall that  increased  target  and  loan  rates  in 
1976  will  serve  as  an  Inflationary  base  for 
follow-up  legislation  next  year. 

COTTON 

The  proposal  for  cotton  target  price* 
should  be  deleted  ttom  the  bill  since  the 
target  price  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
current  market  price.  Thus,  if  enacted,  cot- 
ton farmers  would  be  encouraged  to  plant 
only  for  government  consumption. 

Enough  cotton— 6  mUllon  bales— is  now  in 
reserve  to  supply  all  domestic  needs  for  1975. 
and  another  million  bales  likely  will  be  added 
to  this  supply  this  year  at  current  prices. 
Many  Western  growers  are  in  fact  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  of  the  excess  supplies  it 
would  create. 

Furthermore,  declining  demand  has  been 
widened  by  the  35  percent  reduction  in  U.S. 
cotton  consumption  between  January  1974 
and  January  1975.  Confirmation  of  this 
diminishing  demand  is  highlighted  by  the 
decision  of  cotton  farmers  to  reduce  this 
year's  planting  by  some  9.5  million  acres  or 
32  percent. 

H.R.  4296  Is  expected  to  add  $45  mllUon  to 
retaU  cotton  costs.  (This  figiire  is  based  upon 
a  9  cente  per  pound  increase  paid  for  raw 
cotton  multiplied  by  the  4,988  mUllon  pounds 
of  CTirrent  production.) 
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Finally,  an  increase  in  loan  supports  and 
target  prices  would  undoubtedly  weaken  the 
already  endangered  competitive  status  of  U.S. 
cotton  in  world  markets. 

DAIRY 

We  find  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  to  85  percent  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  to  be  economically 
unsoimd.  Commercial  stocks  of  manufac- 
tiured  dairy  products  are  at  an  all-time  high 
(up  21  percent  over  last  year).  Government 
p\u-chases  of  dairy  products,  to  maintain  the 
January  rise  in  the  support  price,  are  four 
times  greater  than  they  were  last  year.  In 
short,  the  market  is  glutted,  and  an  artifi- 
cial price  Increase  will  only  make  the  situa- 
tion worse. 

Raising  the  support  price  will  adversely 
affect  dairy  farmers  in  the  long  run  by  de- 
creasing the  demand  for  their  product.  The 
16  percent  rise  in  retail  prices  in  1974  re- 
sulted In  a  6.5  percent  drop  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  and  a  2  percent  drop  in 
consumption  of  dairy  producte.  The  USDA 
estimates  that  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  will  decrease  by  one  billion 
pounds  if  this  bill  is  passed. 

The  rationale  that  dairy  farmer's  coste  have 
risen  dramatically  Is  also  questionable.  The 
USDA's  January  price  support  Increase  was 
based  largely  on  feed  coste  which  peeked  In 
October  and  November  but  which  have  since 
dropped  30  percent. 

On  the  retail  level,  this  action  would  result 
in  an  increase  of  8  cente  per  gallon  for  milk, 
10  cente  per  pound  for  cheese,  and  20  cente 
per  pound  for  butter.  This  would  mean  a  cost 
of  $953  million  to  consumers  for  three  main 
dairy  producte,  which  does  not  take  into 
account  an  additional  $162  million  that 
wovUd  be  spent  in  direct  government  pur- 
chases. For  consumers,  the  total  cost  of  this 
legislation  would  be  1.15  billion  dollars. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  the 
decline  last  year  in  the  federally  announced 
price  for  milk  to  be  paid  farmers.  However, 
the  Congress  should  know  that  as  the  federal 
price  declined,  premium  prices  over  the  fed- 
eral price  demanded  by  giant  dairy  co-ops 
(over-order  premiums)  Increased  In  such 
a  way  that  the  actual  pay  price  to  farmers 
and  cost  of  milk  to  consumers  remained 
constant. 

Furthermore,  an  Increase  in  the  supi>ort 
price  to  80  percent  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustmente.  Is  also  unaccepteble  since  It 
would  result  in  unacceptebly  high  retell 
prices  and  surplus. 


SENATOR  GAYLORD  NELSON  MAKES 
SENSE  IN  DAIRY  PRICES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  14,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Mem- 
bers make  up  their  minds  on  the  farm 
bill,  I  hope  they  will  read  the  following 
statement  from  Senator  Oayloro 
Nelson. 

Wisconsin  is  a  state  of  4^  million 
people,  but  there  are  only  50,000  farms 
in  the  State.  In  my  own  district  of  500,- 
000  people,  I  represent  only  12,000  dairy 
farmers,  so  my  consumers  far  outnum- 
ber my  farmers,  but  I  want  to  share  with 
you  some  good,  solid,  proconsumer  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  dairy  provision 
of  the  agriculture  bill  we  will  be  voting 
on  next  week. 

The  following  statement  of  Senator 
Nelson's  is  the  best  statement  on  dairy 
problems  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  statement 
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from  a  man  who,  Uke  I,  has  not  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  rural  America, 
but  has  supported  mass  transit,  mini- 
mum wage,  OSHA,  legal  services,  land 
use,  and  consmner  protection  legislation. 

I  have  received  a  Dear  Colleague  let- 
ter suggesting,  in  part,  that  the  dairy 
section  should  be  opposed  because  it  will 
increase  prices  somewhat.  Let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion, OSHA  legislation,  and  environ- 
mental legislation  all  have  increased 
costs  somewhat  but  we  have  voted  for 
them  because  they  are  in  the  national 
Interest  and  because  we  recognize  that 
In  the  workplace  and  in  the  environ- 
ment the  situation  is  similar  to  agricul- 
ture— there  is  no  free  lunch. 

I  hope  Members  will  read  the  follow- 
ing and  then  agree  with  me  that  it  is  in 
the  consumers'  interest  to  support  the 
dairy  section  of  that  farm  bill. 

Senator  Nelson's  statement  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Important  question  that  faces  our  na- 
tion In  terms  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
posals now  before  the  House  is  simply  this: 
Can  we  continue  government  policies  that 
appear  almost  certeln  to  result  in  this  na- 
tion's losing  self-sufficiency  in  what  repre- 
sente  25  percent  of  Ite  food  supply? 

The  importance  of  that  question  prompte 
me  to  Impose  upon  your  good  graces  to  set 
forth  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  facing 
America's  dairy  farmers  and  the  Importance, 
therefore,  of  peisslng  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  Is  faced  with 
an  economic  crisis  that  is  bankrupting  him, 
and  unless  that  crisis  is  resolved,  our  grand- 
chUdren,  as  one  expert  put  it,  may  have  to 
take  their  chUdren  to  zoos  to  see  dairy  cows. 

That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  Since  1951, 
60.3  percent  of  the  nation's  dairy  farmers 
have  quit.  In  the  1969  to  1973  period,  56  per- 
cent quit.  In  Wisconsin  alone,  the  number  of 
dairy  herds  decreased  from  132,000  in  1951  to 
Just  over  63.000  at  the  end  of  1974. 

The  number  of  mUk  cows  in  the  United 
Stetes  has  decreased  by  almost  10  percent 
since  1969.  Most  distressing,  our  national 
milk  production  is  declining  at  a  rate  that 
Indicates,  according  to  a  University  of  Illi- 
nois study,  that  we  will  no  longer  be  self- 
sufficient  In  the  production  of  dairy  producte 
as  early  as  1080. 

The  American  consumer  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  unless  we  institute  a  con- 
structive policy  for  our  dairy  farmers  that 
does  away  with  boom  and  bust  by  putting  a 
floor  under  their  income,  consumers  will  one 
day,  and  soon,  be  faced  either  with  massive 
dairy  shortages  or  exhorbltent  prices  for 
those  dairy  producte  that  are  available. 

As  the  expert  who  predicted  the  zoo  situ- 
ation added,  "The  nation  will  take  another 
noteh  in  ite  belt  because  the  source  of  25 
percent  of  the  food  supply  will  have  van- 
ished." 

For  too  long  all  of  us  have  taken  for 
granted  the  abundance  of  food  at  low  prices 
that  American  farmers  have  provided  us.  We 
have  not  realized  that  the  miracle  of  pro- 
duction was  made  possible  not  only  through 
the  productive  genitis  of  our  farmers,  but 
by  their  willingness  to  subsidize  the  rest 
of  us  in  the  process. 

That  is  right — the  American  dairy  farmer 
has  been  subsidizing  the  American  consumer. 
He  has  done  that  by  working  longer  ho\irs 
than  the  rest  of  us,  by  accepting  a  lower 
return  on  his  Investment  than  any  other 
continuing  segment  of  American  business, 
and  by  pressing  himself  and  his  family  into 
a  labor  team  that  is  the  lowest  paid  in  the 
nation. 

Several  facte  dramatize  this  situation  all 
too  well: 
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The  dairy  farmer  does  not  control  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  product.  While  inflation 
has  continually  and  insidiously  raised  his 
cost  of  production,  government  policy  in 
recent  years  has  almost  never  set  a  price 
support  level  for  mUk  that  will  insvu-e  him 
a  profit. 

In  1973,  for  example,  it  cost  the  average 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  with  a  herd  of  less 
than  50  cows.  $7.75  to  produce  a  hundred- 
weight of  milk  for  which  he  received  $6.78 
under  the  federal  support  program.  While 
his  income  improved  some  during  early  1974. 
it  has  been  on  the  decline  ever  since,  and  In 
my  stete  in  January,  1975,  average  price  re- 
ceived was  back  down  to  $6.80  a  hundred- 
weight. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  factors  that 
totaled  $7.76  in  1973  have  continued  to  spiral 
since  then,  so  that  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  is  losing  more  money  now  than  ever. 
Aa  a  result,  thousands  of  them  are  attempt- 
ing to  seU  off  their  herds  and  get  out  of  the 
dairy  business. 

In  January  of  this  year,  after  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  biU  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Congress  that  would  have  increased  price 
supporte  to  85  percent,  the  Department  of 
A^culture  did  readjust  the  figure  set  AprU, 
1974,  to  once  again  represent  80  percent  of 
parity  In  Jannary,  1975. 

But  the  Department  stiso  announced  then 
that  it  would  not  make  another  price  sup- 
port adjustment  until  AprU   1.   1976. 

Even  now  the  80  percent  January  adjust- 
ment Is  delivering  very  little  help  to  the  hard- 
pressed  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer.  It  should 
mean  that  he  will  receive  $7.10  a  hundred- 
weight for  about  75  percent  of  the  mUk  pro- 
duced in  the  state.  In  actuality,  in  January 
he  received  less  than  that. 

The  question  naturally  arises  then,  why 
and  how  do  dairy  farmers  stey  in  business. 
The  answer  is  two-fold:  thousands  of  them 
are  not — they  are  getting  out  as  fast  as  they 
can.  at  a  rate  that  has  farm  auctioneers  in 
Wisconsin  booked  for  months  ahead;  and 
those  who  so'e  remaining  in  business  do  so 
by  asking  their  families  to  make  sacrifices 
that  would  be  unheard  of  in  other  industries. 

That  is  how  the  farmer  subsidizes  the  con- 
sumer. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  have  acted  to  assure  themselves  of 
viable  dairy  industries  with  their  farmers 
assured  of  a  liveable  income.  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, from  October  of  last  year  set  price 
supporte  at  $9.41  a  hundredweight  and  has 
Just  now  increased  that  to  $10.12.  The  Com- 
mon Market,  which  adjuste  the  rate  from 
nation  to  nation,  has  had  an  average  support 
level  of  $8.10  per  cvrt..  Increased  that  to  $8.59 
on  February  1,  and  announced  a  further  In- 
crease to  $8.99  for  September  16,  1975. 

American  dairy  farmers'  wage  earnings 
are  a  scandal.  If  the  farmers  went  on  strike 
and  properly  told  their  story,  their  cause 
would  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  or- 
ganized labor,  the  nation's  clergy,  and  even 
substentlal  portions  of  the  nation's  press. 

Certainly  at  the  present  support  level,  the 
average  dairy  ffirm  will  be  forced  to  quit  pro- 
duction. Not  all  of  his  cows  will  go  out  of 
production,  but  the  rate  at  which  farmers 
are  quitting  and  cows  are  leaving  production, 
it  \B  apparent  that  consumers  are  in  for 
trouble.  We  can  lose  self-sufficiency,  we  can 
destroy  the  productive  capacity  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  food. 

Other  than  the  critical  loss  of  25  percent 
of  our  food,  the  general  public  would  suffer 
otherwise  If  our  dairy  Industry  is  destroyed. 
Our  dairy  farms  earn  $1.3  billion  each  year, 
which  In  turn  generates  an  additional  $47 
billion  In  the  gross  national  product.  Every- 
one of  the  490,000  dairy  farms  In  the  nation 
generates  an  additional  five  Jobs  In  related 
Industries,  a  total  of  2V^  mUlion  Jobs 
throughout  the  country  that  could  be 
Jeopardized. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  Amerl- 
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can  consiuners  and  their  representatlyes  In 
Congress  are  beginning  to  understand  their 
own  personal  stake  In  these  matters.  The 
huge  majority  In  the  Congress  that  sup- 
ported the  85  percent  parity  bill  late  last 
year  points  to  this.  Renewed  Interest  of 
urban  representatives  to  serve  on  the  con- 
gressional committees  on  agriculture  give  ad- 
ditional testimony. 

That  Is  promising,  but  time  Is  of  the  es- 
sence. If  we  do  not  stabilize  our  dairy  In- 
dustry by  providing  an  Income  floor,  our 
dairy  farmers  will  be  forced  to  quit.  That 
would  be  an  outright  disaster  for  them  per- 
sonally. It  would  be  an  absolute  catastrophe 
for  the  American  consumer. 

Qatloro  Nelson, 

US.  Senator. 


TO  SAVE  1  MILLION  BARRELS  OF 
OIL  A  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  14.  1975 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 

we  politicians  forget  sometimes  that  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  America  Is  quite 
often  found  not  here  in  Washington,  but 
in  the  quiet  commonsense  of  ordinary 
citizens  who  see  a  national  problem,  and 
set  themselves  to  try  tb  solve  a  small 
portion  of  it  in  their  own  dally  lives. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  a  quiet,  humble 
patriot  in  my  hometown.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  various  land  and 
business  ventures,  and  as  the  energy 
crisis  became  apparent,  he  took  some 
personal  steps  with  respect  to  his  own 
business  operations  which  if  conducted 
nationally,  might  well  save  the  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  new  national  goal.  I  am 
placing  his  description  of  these  steps  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  hoping  it  will 
serve  others  the  same  renewed  faith  and 
hope  that  his  actions  have  given  me: 
[Excerpted  from  House  &  Home,  October 
1974] 
SuBinsAN  Office  Buildincs 

If  you're  thinking  of  moving  Into  commer- 
cial development  .  .  .  the  healthiest  market 
In  your  area  may  be  suburban  office  build- 
ings. And  right  now,  leasing  up  well-designed 
and  well-located  suburban  offices  may  be  a 
lot  easier  than  selling  houses. 

The  demand  Is  there.  People  who  live  In 
the  suburbs  prefer  to  work  In  the  suburbs, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  office  buUdlngs 
downtown.  Says  one  long-time  apartment 
builder,  recently  turned  subtirban-offlce 
builder.  "Give  people  a  great-looking  and 
convenient  place  to  work  close  to  home,  and 
you  can't  help  but  make  It  In  this  market." 

HoTTSE  &  Home  visited  several  new  subur- 
ban office  complexes,  talked  to  their  devel- 
opers, and  found  some  Interesting  things 
happening.  In  particular,  the  office  park  Is 
becoming  a  real  community,  with  ameni- 
ties— Including  recreation — that  woxild  put 
to  shame  some  of  the  best-deelgned  residen- 
tial projects. 

Here,  then,  is  a  close  look  at  the  business 
of  building  suburban  offices  and  bow  It  might 
work  for  you. 

WHY  StTBtTRBAN  OFFICES  0O  WELL:  THEY  ATTKACr 
AND    HOLD    EMPLOTEES 

The  attraction  stems  from  a  combination 
of  convenience  and  environment  that  Just 
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Isn't  available  In  center-city  offices.  Specifi- 
cally : 

Employees  can  work  close  to  home.  The 
average  distance  from  home  to  office  is  Just 
eight  miles  for  the  700  persons  who  work  at 
3000  Sand  Hill  Road,  a  flve-buUdlng  office 
park  with  60  tenants  located  30  minutes 
south  of  San  Francisco  In  Menlo  Park. 

And  for  some,  home  is  right  next  door.  The 
center  is  ringed  by  some  200  townhouses, 
and  It  is  part  of  a  prestlgloiis  residential 
suburb  to  which  some  executives  have  moved 
after  signing  long-term  leases  for  office  space 
in  the  park. 

Driving  and  parking  are  easier.  Besides 
the  convenience  of  shorter  distances  to  work 
and  the  absence  of  heavy. city  traffic,  subur- 
ban office  workers  can  park  right  next  to 
their  office  doors,  and  they  can  park  free. 

Suburban  offices  tend  to  be  near  airports. 
Woodruff  Construction  Co.'s  new  105,000- 
sq.-ft.  office  buUdlng  in  Burllngame,  Calif, 
(see  p.  105),  Is  so  close  to  the  San  Francisco 
airport  that  tentmts  and  their  visitors  can 
ride  to  planes  in  Ave  minutes  on  the  courtesy 
buses  that  serve  surrounding  hotels.  Says 
general  manager  Dan  Roes:  "The  airport  is 
one  of  our  strongest  drawing  cards." 

Employees  can  work  in  more  attractive 
surroundings.  "Get  away  from  the  noise  and 
congestion  of  the  Inner  city"  Is  the  sales 
pitch  of  the  suburban  office  developer,  and  it 
can  be  a  very  effective  one.  Densities  are 
lower  In  the  suburbs;  site  coverage  of  less 
than  50%  is  not  uncommon.  In  fact.  Max 
Kaplan's  66-acre  Park  Ten  office  park  (see  p. 
103)  Is  planned  to  offer  79%  c^en  space. 

Suburban  office  design  Is  less  institution- 
al-looking than  downtown  buildings,  lean- 
ing more  and  more  toward  residential  design. 
Inexpensive  tilt-up  concrete  and  tarred-roof 
construction  is  giving  way  to  brick  and 
stained-wood  exteriors,  woodshake  roofs  with 
deep  overhangs,  private  patios  and  balconies, 
conversation  pits  and  wood-burning  fire- 
places. 

Landscaping  Is  played  to  the  hUt  both  out- 
side and  inside.  In  paved  plazas  with  pools 
and  fountains,  in  sodded  lawns  vrlth  mature 
transplanted  shade  trees,  in  rustic  embellish- 
ments like  railroad  ties  for  defining  planters 
and  parking  areas,  and  particularly  In  en- 
closed skylighted  atriums. 

Suburban  offices  also  attract  tenants  be- 
cause, for  the  moment,  rents  are  lower  than 
in  downtown  buildings.  In  some  areas  the 
difference  Is  substantial.  For  example,  Koger 
Properties  offices  In  the  JacksonvUle,  Fla., 
suburbs  rent  for  $6  to  $6.25  a  sq.-ft.  annually, 
compared  with  $8  to  $8.60  for  new  offices  In 
downtown  Jacksonville. 

But  in  other  areas  older  downtown  office 
space  costs  no  more  than  new  suburban 
space,  particularly  In  cities  like  Los  Angeles 
and  Dallas  where  downtown  vacancy  rates 
run  15%  and  higher.  So  convenience  and 
environment,  rather  than  lower  rents,  are 
often  the  basic  reasons  for  office  moves  to 
the  suburbs. 

To  achieve  more  of  this  self-sufficiency, 
most  suburban  office  developers  lean  to- 
wards the  multi-building  center. 

OFFICE  PARKS  HAVE  A  BIG  EDGE  OVER 
INDrVIDXTAL   BTTILDINGS 

Suburban  office  developers  know  that  de- 
veloping parks  Is  more  rewarding  than  doing 
single  buildings.  A  park  provides  the  secu- 
rity of  a  long-term  development  program, 
plus  the  opportunity  to  create  an  attractive 
environment  on  a  large  scale. 

Developer  Tom  Ford  phased  the  flve-bulld- 
ing  Sand  Hill  park,  his  first  office  ventvure,  to 
coincide  with  the  construction  of  the  sur- 
rounding townhouse  development. 

"I  did  one  building  at  a  time  to  see  how 
they  would  go,"  says  Ford.  "As  each  one 
proved  successful,  I'd  start  another." 
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Before  planning  his  first  office  park.  Ford 
had  built  30  tllt-up-slab  industrial  biilldlngs 
on  individual  lots  for  tenants  needing  a  com- 
bination of  office,  research  and  assembly  fa- 
cilities. All  were  heavily  landscaped  and 
several  won  prizes  for  environmental  design 
In  communities  that  rarely  make  such 
awards  for  industrial  construction. 

Regardless  of  the  scope  of  an  office  devel- 
oper's program,  chances  are  he'U  have  to  face 
the  question  of  whether  to  Include  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

recreation:    are   tennis   balls   and   adding 
machines  a  viable  mix? 

At  first  glance  the  Idea  of  providing  rec 
faculties  In  office  buildings  makes  good  sense. 
An  In-house  health  club  saves  time  for 
suburban  executives  who  might  otherwise 
travel  to  a  country  club  at  limch  time.  And 
It  gives  other  office  personnel  an  amenity 
that  normally  they  would  have  neither  the 
time  nor  funds  for.  So  office  recreation  facili- 
ties should  help  hold  down  employee  turn- 
over. 

But  what  to  Install  is  still  largely  a  guess- 
ing game  for  most  developers. 

Dan  Ross  sums  up  the  dilemma:  "You 
can't  create  a  party  atmosphere  or  youll 
destroy  the  working  environment.  Tet  you 
want  enough  recreation  to  attract  people. 
How  far  do  you  go?" 

Ross's  Burllngame  center  contains  a  sauna 
and  gym  which  are  used  mainly  by  female 
clerical  workers  at  lunch  time.  Says  Ross: 
"Prospective  tenants  are  Intrigued." 

Tom  Ford's  Sand  Hill  Road  complex  offers 
a  single  rec  amenity:  a  sand  volleyball  court, 
which  grew  out  of  need  demonstrated  by  the 
office  workers.  During  the  project's  early 
stages,  younger  employees  would  set  up  a 
volleyball  net  in  an  empty  parking  area  and 
play  a  few  games  at  lunchtime.  As  buildings 
were  completed  and  filled,  the  makeshift 
volleyball  cotirt  became  increasingly  hazard- 
ous to  other  employees  and  their  cars,  so 
Ford  finally  Installed  a  sand  court  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  project.  Sand  Hill  also  over- 
looks an  18-hoIe,  country-club  golf  course, 
which  executives  with  the  means  and  a 
membership  can  use.  But  Ford  doesn't  attach 
great  Importance  to  rec  amenities. 

"They're  probably  a  factor  in  attracting 
tenants,"  he  says,  "but  I'm  not  sure  of  their 
effect  in  reducing  tenant  turnover." 

However,  other  developers  are  making  rec- 
reational amenities  a  key  feature  in  new 
office  complexes.  Qulncy  Lee's  Conroy 
Square,  for  example,  is  built  around  two 
tennis  courts.  The  complex  also  Includes  a 
whirlpool  bath,  gymnasiums  and  saunas. 

Kaplan  &  Associates  plans  to  convert  a 
15,000-8q.-ft.  mansion  to  a  tennis  club  and 
restaurant  for  the  office  tenants  of  65-acre 
Park  Ten.  The  old  mansion  sits  on  a  hill  at 
the  edge  of  the  park  site. 

Some  prospective  tenants  voice  mixed  feel- 
ings about  such  elaborate  recreational  attrac- 
tions. Says  one  early  tenant  at  Conroy 
Square:  "I  wondered  how  much  vrork  some  of 
my  executives.  Including  myself,  could  get 
done  with  short-skirted  tennis  players  per- 
forming outside  the  window.  But  the  basic 
idea  of  combining  work  with  play  has  merit, 
so  we  decided  to  give  it  a  try." 

Suburban  office  developers  still  have  a 
choice  when  it  com,es  to  recreation.  But  eat- 
ing facilities  are  another  matter. 

MOST  OFFICE  CAFETERIAS  LOSE  MONET,  BUT  TOW 
MAT    NEED    ONE    ANTWAT 

Tom  Ford's  restaurant — in  a  separate 
building  at  the  center  of  bis  park — was  not 
even  Included  in  the  original  site  plan.  His 
four  office  buildings  were  supposed  to  over- 
look some  landscape  feature  like  a  fountain 
or  garden. 

But  prospective  tenants  complained  about 
the  lack  of  restaurants  in  the  vicinity.  So 
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Ford  had  to  consider  building  one  and  even- 
tually was  forced  to  guarantee  It. 

Even  though  two  of  Ford's  larger  tenants 
provide  lunchrooms  for  their  own  employ- 
ees, the  restaurant  has  become  a  key  service 
for  Sand  Hill  office  workers — and  a  manage- 
ment headache  for  Ford.  Initially,  he  ran  the 
restaurant  with  his  own  staff;  then  be  tried 
two  concessionaires.  The  first  failed  finan- 
cially in  a  few  months  because  it  served 
meals  that  were  too  fancy  for  the  clientele, 
and  the  second  eventually  quit  the  office- 
restaurant  business.  So  now  the  Job  is  back 
in  Ford's  lap.  This  time,  however,  he  has 
hired  a  full-time  restaurant  manager. 

One  Park  Ten  and  the  Burllngame  center 
each  have  cafeteria/coffee  shops  leased  to 
mom-and-pop-type  operators.  They  pay  only 
space  rental  to  the  owner. 

In  Burllngame  a  cafeteria  was  needed  not 
because  nearby  restaurants  are  lacking  but 
because  they  are  too  expensive. 

"Clerical  people  and  even  some  of  the  ex- 
ecutives couldn't  afford  to  eat  in  those  places 
every  day,"  says  Dan  Ross.  "We  bad  to  pro- 
vide a  low-cost  eating  place  of  our  own." 

Complexes  with  less  than  100,000  sq.-ft. 
can't  support  a  hot-lunch  cafeteria.  And  even 
in  large  centers,  the  cafeteria  business  is  so 
marginal  that  the  operators  often  don't  make 
money  enough  to  pay  full  rent. 

LEASING  up:    DO  IT  YOURSELF,  AND  DON'T  SPARE 
THE     SHOE     LEATHER 

Office  developers  generally  agree  that  real 
estate  brokers  aren't  much  help  in  leasing 
new  suburban  buildings. 

Woodruff  Construction's  Dan  Ross  regu- 
larly solicits  the  help  of  brokers  but  finds 
they  account  for  only  a  small  percentage  of 
his  tenants. 

Park  Ten's  Jim  Mllllkan,  an  office-leasing 
and  management  specialist,  has  bad  even 
less  success  with  brokers  In  San  Antonio.  He 
explains:  "Until  recently,  there  hasn't  been 
enough  office  development  in  San  Antonio 
to  support  brokers  who  specialize  in  office 
leasing.  Our  local  brokers  are  knowledgeable 
only  in  residential  and  land  sales.  The  office 
specialists  stick  to  larger  cities  like  Dallas 
and  Houston." 

Qulncy  Lee's  Tom  Perkins  adds:  "Brokers 
are  only  helpful  If  they  happen  to  have  con- 
nections." 

And  of  2,100  Koger  Properties  leases,  only 
13  are  commlsslonable  to  brokers. 

So,  the  experts  agree,  there's  Jnst  one 
effective  way  to  lease  new  office  space:  knock- 
ing on  doors. 

Developer  Tom  Ford,  formerly  active  as  a 
real  estate  broker,  has  spent  16  years  in  help- 
mg  companies  relocate  to  new  offices.  He  en- 
couraged other  brt^ers  to  help  blm  lease  the 
180,000  sq.-ft.  In  his  new  Sand  Hill  center — 
even  paying  their  commissions  the  day  each 
deal  was  closed.  Nevertheless,  his  first  tenant 
was  bis  next  door  neighbor,  and  bis  second 
was  an  old  friend. 

Preleaslng  campaigns  are  Important  for 
lining  up  national  tenants,  particularly  when 
the  leasing  agent  can  show  his  company's 
track  record  and  a  portfolio  of  its  buildings. 
But  for  the  average  local  tenant  In  the  1,500- 
sq.-ft.  range,  preleaslng  shouldn't  be  started 
too  early. 

Says  Dan  Ross:  "Local  tenants  often  cant 
visualize  what  a  building  wUl  look  like  from 
plans  the  way  a  national  tenant  can.  So  we 
don't  start  a  preleaslng  program  for  them 
until  the  buUdlng  is  under  roof  and  they  can 
actually  walk  through  It." 

Current  monthly  rentals — Including  car- 
pet, drapes,  lights,  heating/cooling,  security 
and  five-day  Janitorial  service— vary  from 
55c  a  sq.-ft.  at  One  Park  Ten  In  the  San 
Antonio  suburbs  to  more  than  70c  at  3000 
Sand  Hill  Road  in  suburban  Menlo  Park. 
Koger  Properties  rents  are   lower,  ranging 
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from  50c  to  slightly  over  54c  a  sq.-ft.  annu- 
aUy  throughout  the  company's  17  markets. 

Standard  lease  lengths  are  three  to  five 
years.  And  most  leases  written  these  days 
contain  escalation  clauses  to  pass  futtu:e 
rises  in  operating  costs  along  to  tenants. 

Current  tenants  are  also  prime  sources  of 
referrals.  But  referrals — and  for  that  mat- 
ter, repeat  business — depend  heavily  on  the 
quality  of  building  management. 

MANAGEMENT:  DO  IT  YOURSELF  IF  TOU  WANT 
REFERRALS  AND  RENEWALS 

AU  developer/owners  agree:  Continued 
success  In  the  suburban  office  business  takes 
In-house  management,  with  emphasis  on  fast 
service  and  faultless  maintenance. 

"Two  Jobs  I  don't  delegate,"  say  Tom  Ford, 
"are  supervision  of  landscape  maintenance 
and  tenant  service."  Ford's  permanent  offices 
are  in  bis  Sand  HIU  center,  where  he  can  re- 
spond quickly  to  alr-condltloner  breakdowns, 
stopped-up  plumbing  and  the  like.  He  keeps 
an  eye  on  landscaping  maintenance  because 
the  main  appeal  of  his  complex  is  its  en- 
vironment. 

"My  referrals  oome  from  two  sources,"  says 
Ford.  "From  existing  tenants  who  are  happy 
vrlth  the  service  and  from  visitors  who  are 
Impressed  with  the  landscaping." 

Tom  Perkins  tried  managing  offices  with 
The  Qulncy  Lee  Co.'s  apartment  manage- 
ment staff,  which  handles  several  thousand 
multlfamlly  vmlts  In  Houston,  Aus>tln, 
Corpus  Chrlstl  and  San  Antonio.  But,  he 
says,  "It  didn't  work.  We  needed  better  con- 
trol of  our  relationships  with  tenants  than 
the  apartment  people  are  accu8t<Mned  to 
having  with  theirs.  So  we  set  up  a  separate 
management  staff  for  the  office  biiUdlngs." 

Dan  Roes  and  Jim  MlUlkan  concur.  Says 
Mllllkan:  "You  have  to  keep  management 
in-house  not  only  to  respond  fast  to  tenants' 
complaints  but  to  assure  the  tenant  that  be 
has  close  contact  with  the  owner:"  Both  Ross 
and  MlUlkan  function  as  leasing-,  mainte- 
nance- and  tenant-service  dlrect<»r8  dtirlng 
the  leaseup  period  and  then  instaU  a  full- 
time  manager  on  the  premises. 

"Conscientious  service  is  the  only  way  to 
generate  repeat  business,  referrals  and  lease 
renewals  from  your  present  tenants,"  says 
Ford,  "and  no  one  but  the  owner  has  the 
strong  desire  It  takes  to  work  that  hard."— 
H.  Clarke  Wells. 

Energy  Conservation  Program — Mznlo 
Park,  Calif. 

(By  T.W.Ford) 

Description:  16  acre  office  park. 

Devel<H>er:  Ford  Land  Company. 

Total  project  square  footage:  180,000. 

Daytime  population :  700  persons. 

Number  of  buUdings:  Four  office  build- 
ings and  restaurant. 

Number  of  tenants:  55. 

Principal  tenants: 

Envlrotecb  Corporation,  Corporate  Head- 
quarters. ^ 

Allstate  Insurance  Company,  Pacific  Zone 
Office. 

Oroweat  Foods  Company,  Corporate  Head- 
quarters. 

Sunmald  Raisin  Growers,  Marketing  Of- 
fices. 

U.S.  Natural  Resources,  Corporate  Head- 
quarters. 

I.  REDUCTION   in   LIGHTING 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  for  each  watt  of 
lighting,  an  additional  ohe-balf  watt  Is  re- 
quired for  air  conditioning  to  cool  the  heat 
generated  by  the  lights,  there  is  actually  a 
160%  benefit  from  each  light  removed. 

a.  Public  Space  (corridors  and  lobbies)  — 

1.  Reduced  light  levels. 

2.  Converted  Incandescent  lights  to  more 
efficient  fluorescent  lights. 
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3.  Reset  time  clocks  to  reduce  hours  of  op- 
eration. 

b.  Ford  Land  Company  Offices.  We  started 
In  late  1973  and  reduced  the  light  level  in 
our  own  offices  by  40%,  first  as  an  experiment 
In  adjusting  to  greatly  reduced  light  levels 
and  secondly  to  set  an  example.  We  bought 
a  light  meter  so  we  could  be  sure  that  proper 
light  levels  (minimum  of  60  to  70  foot  can- 
dles) are  maintained  over  desks  and  other 
work  stations. 

c.  Tenant  Offices.  We  started  checking 
tenant  spaces  and  found  many  Instances  of 
light  levels  above  150  foot  candles.  We  learned 
to  approach  the  highest  level  person  in  each 
office  suite  and  review  our  program  and 
enlist  support  for  lower  light  levels.  We  re- 
duced light  levels  in  all  general  office  spaces 
ant"  corridors.  If  desks  are  temporarily  un- 
occupied, we  reduce  the  lighting  with  an 
agreement  to  reinstall  lamps  when  the  desks 
are  occupied.  Our  program  with  respect  to 
light  levels  Is  a  continuing  one  as  we  find 
more  and  more  areas  where  we  can  reduce 
lighting  as  we  all  adjust  to  lower  light  levels 
and  more  attention  Is  foctised  on  energy  con- 
servation as  a  national  policy.  Except  for 
rare  instances,  cooperation  has  been  excel- 
lent. If  you  can  get  lights  lowered  in  the 
president's  office,  you've  got  It  made.  If  the 
president  resists  or  Is  not  energy  conscious. 
It  becomes  very  difficult  to  get  cooperation. 
Incidentally,  one  of  our  most  cooperative 
tenants  was  General  Electric,  whose  business 
Is  selling  lights. 

d.  Security.  We  have  not  reduced  Interior 
or  exterior  security  lighting  In  any  way.  We 
added  a  new  duty  for  our  night-time  guard 
which  is  to  patrol  all  buildings  and  make 
sure  UghtB  are  turned  out  when  tenants  leave. 
Oiir  prior  guard  service  did  not  take  these 
duties  seriously,  and  we  replaced  them  with 
another  guard  service  that  is  fully  coopera- 
tive. 

e.  Results.  Our  efforts  to  lower  light  levels 
resulted  in  a  reduction  In  electrical  usage 
by  more  than  26%  in  1974  In  comparison  to 
1973. 

n.  REDUCTION  IN  AIR  CONDITIONINC 

a.  Time  Clocks.  First  of  all,  we  removed 
our  air  conditioning  time  clocks  from  the 
attic  mechanical  rooms  to  a  convenient  first 
floor  location.  This  made  It  more  feasible  to 
Shut  off  and  reactivate  the  air  conditioning 
sysitem  for  full  or  partial  holidays. 

b.  Economizer.  In  January  1975  we  In- 
stalled an  economizer  on  our  air  conditioning 
system  in  Building  2  on  an  experimental 
basis.  This  enables  us  to  cool  the  building 
with  natural  outside  air  when  outside  tem- 
peratures are  below  60°.  At  outside  air  tem- 
peratures between  60*  and  70'  we  continue 
to  use  outside  air  for  cooling  with  the  air 
conditioning  equipment  operating  at  reduced 
load  because  it  Is  easier  to  cool  60°  to  70°  out- 
side air  than  70*  plus  recirculated  air.  Initial 
experience  with  the  economizer  indicates 
winter-time  energy  savings  of  more  than  20% 
and  estimated  year  around  savings  of  more 
than  12%.  It  Is  a  thrill  to  see  the  air  con- 
ditioning compressors  Idle  with  mother  na- 
ture cooling  the  buUdlng.  Why  wasn't  the 
system  designed  to  use  outside  air  In  the 
first  place?  It  requires  more  sophisticated 
controls  and  therefore  greater  initial  cost  and 
our  buUdlngs  were  construced  during  a  pe- 
riod when  energy  avaUabillty  and  cost  were 
unimportant  compared  to  Initial  ooct  of  con- 
struction. 

c.  PrecooUng.  In  summertime  we  wUl  ex- 
periment with  precooling.  At  the  end  of  each 
Slimmer  day,  there  is  a  significant  beat  buUd- 
up  in  the  buildings.  Since  our  air  condition- 
ing systems  are  usually  turned  off  between 
5:30  and  6:00  p.m.  the  heat  continues  to 
buUd  up  as  the  late  summer  sun  strikes  the 
buildings.  By  circulating  cool   outside   air 
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through  the  buildings  In  the  early  morning, 
we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  heat  buildup 
from  the  prior  day  without  usmg  the  air  con- 
ditioning equipment. 

in.   ADVANTAGES   OF   OUH   EKERGT   CONSERVATION 
PROCBAM 

a.  An  aggressive  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram will  reduce  operating  expenses  for  the 
owner  and  eventually  for  the  tenant  whose 
rent  must  cover  these  costs. 

b.  It  focuses  attention  on  a  national  prob- 
lem and  makes  everyone  more  energy  con- 
scious. 

c.  It  Is  a  tiny  step  In  the  direction  of 


energy  self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States 
which,  if  followed  throughout  the  country, 
wUl  enable  us  to  achieve  our  goals  for  energy 
self-sufficiency  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

d.  In  terms  of  actual  dollars  and  cents,  our 
energy  costs  were  higher  in  1974  than  In 
1973  despite  our  major  reduction  in  usage, 
reflecting  that  our  average  cost  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  electricity  Increased  from  1.6^  to 
2.1  <.  Nevertheless,  had  we  not  done  any- 
thing, we  would  have  spent  an  additional 
$18,000  In  1974  for  electricity  which  amoimts 
to  10<  per  square  foot  of  oiir  gross  floor  area. 


Our  savings  become  even  more  significant  in 
view  of  projected  Increases  In  energy  costs  In 
the  future.  Energy  conservation  efforts  are 
not  without  initial  cost  In  terms  of  manage 
ment  time,  scheduling  for  lamp  removal,  ma- 
terial cost  In  replacing  Incandescent  lamps 
with  fluorescents,  and  labor  In  undertaking 
the  actual  work.  Obviously,  the  long-term 
benefits  make  the  program  very  worthwhile. 

e.  In  terms  of  kUowatt  hours,  our  light 
reduction  program  alone  has  resulted  in  sav- 
ing of  more  than  3000  kilowatt  hours  per 
day. 

January  28, 1975. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all;  and  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works. — Psalms 
45:  9. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  opens  the  gates 
of  the  morning  and  calls  us  to  the  work 
of  a  new  day,  we  commit  our  lives  and 
our  work  unto  Thee  in  the  glad  assur- 
ance that  Thou  art  with  us  always  and 
all  the  way  seeking  to  bring  to  a  happy 
fruition  Thy  purposes  for  our  Nation 
and  for  all  mankind. 

In  these  troubled  times  which  try  our 
souls  as  we  endeavor  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us,  give  us  the  cour- 
age and  the  confidence  which  will  make 
us  worthy  of  the  positions  we  hold  and 
the  work  we  have  to  do  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion great  in  goodness  and  good  in  great- 
ness. 

There  are  those  who  are  delighted  to 
wear  the  green  on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
May  we  also  take  delight  in  wearing  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  every  day  of  our 
lives.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  March  14,  1975,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\'idently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  Without  objection  a  call  of 
the  House  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  54; 

Abdnor  Ford,  Tenn.  Rangel 

Addabbo  Fraser  Rlegle 

Alexander  Gibbons  Roncallo 

Andrews,  N.C.    Oilman  Rosenthal 

Ashley  Goldwater  Runnels 

Beard.  R.I.  Ooodllng  Ruppe 

Bell  Harkln  Russo 

Bergland  Harrington  Scheuer 

Blaggl  Hastings  Bisk 

Boland  Hubert  Skubltz 

Brademas  Hungate  Stanton, 

Buchanan  Jarman  James  V. 

Burgener  Kasten  Stelger.  Wis. 

Burke,  Calif.  LaFalce  Stokes 

Burke,  Fla.  Landrum  Talcott 

Byron  Lujan  Traxler 

Casey  McClory  Ullman 

Chlsbolm  McKlnney  Waggonner 

Collins,  ni.  Macdonald  Waxman 

Conyers  Madlgan  Weaver 

Cotter  Mathls  Wilson, 

Derwinskl  Matsunaga  Charles  H., 

Dlggs  Metcalfe  Calif. 

Dodd  MUls  WUson, 

Eckhardt  Moorhead,  Pa.        Charles,  Tez. 

Edwards,  Ala.  Nowak  Wolff 

Esch  O'Brien  Young,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind.  Pattlson,  N.Y.  Zeferettl 

Flowers  Peyser 

Flynt  Rallsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  348 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MR.  KISSINGER  IS  NEEDED 
ELSEWHERE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
must  Mr.  Kissinger  devote  the  major  part 
of  his  talents  to  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
affairs  in  the  Middle  East?  Certainly 
there  are  pressing  problems  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  Indochina.  Even  in  the 
State  Department,  many  will  agree  there 
is  a  sad  need  for  direction,  motivation, 
and  accomplishment,  which  it  is  hoped 
Mr.  Kissinger  can  improve  when  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  spend  time  on  State 
Department  problems. 

Possibly  the  distinguished  and  able 
Secretary  should  leave  the  Middle  East 
time  to  think  on  its  lack  of  realistic  nego- 
tiations. Israel  appears  to  feel  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  U.S. 
backing,  come  what  may.  The  Arabs  real- 
ize this  also,  despite  the  power  and  the 


threat  of  an  oil  embargo.  But  they  have 
ample  access  to  Russian  weapons.  There 
is  a  stalemate,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
either  side  will  start  a  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  things  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse  in  Indochina.  Congress 
will  not  give  meaningful  help  to  Cam- 
bodia or  South  Vietnam.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple and  their  great  productive  capacity 
are  drifting  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Negotiations  there  may  offer  only  a 
small  measure  of  hope.  Mr.  Kissinger 
may  be  reluctant  to  become  Involved 
again  in  Indochina's  affairs.  He  well  re- 
members the  shambles  which  came  from 
the  cease-fire.  It  was  obtained  from  the 
Communists  after  long  years  of  difficult 
bargaining.  The  agreement  has  not  been 
kept  by  the  Communists.  There  is  no  real 
reason  to  trust  them  now.  He  is  appre- 
hensive that  if  he  moves  away  from  the 
Middle  East,  Russia  will  move  in.  This 
will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  either  Is- 
rael or  the  United  States.  It  is  a  difficult 
choice;  but  it  may  be  the  only  hope  for 
Cambodia  or  even  for  South  Vietnam. 
That  In  itself  should  be  a  compelling 
reason  for  Mr.  Kissinger  to  return  to  the 
maze  of  Indochina. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  ITS  SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO  PROCEED  WITH 
HEARINGS  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  TODAY 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  its  subcommittees 
be  permitted  to  proceed  this  afternoon 
with  their  hearings  on  H.R.  3689,  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  authorization  request, 
during  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  several  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  TO  RECOMMIT  H.R. 
4723  TO  COMMTITEE  ON  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  4723,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIAL  NU- 
CLEAR MATERIAL  TO  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  13)  and  to  lay  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
SPECIAL  NUCLEAR  MATERIAL  TO 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  14)  and  to  lay  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIAL  NU- 
CLEAR MATERIAL  TO  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  taJie  from  the  Union 
Calendar  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  and  to  lay  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
SPECIAL  NUCLEAR  MATERIAL  TO 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mouse  consent  to  take  from  the  Union 
Calendar  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con  Res.  116)  and  to  lay  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPREHENSIVE  LEGISLATIVE 

PROGRAM  TO  RESTRUCTURE  EX- 
ISTING FEDERAL  AIRPORT  AND 
AIRWAY  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-«l) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  fiscal  year  1976  Budget  Message, 
I  stated  that  my  Administration  would 
transmit  le^lation  to  restructure  exist- 
ing Federal  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment programs.  Following  extensive  con- 
sultations with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, State  and  local  governments,  avia- 
tion groups,  and  others,  I  am  today  send- 
ing a  comprehensive  legislative  program 
to  the  Congress. 

To  help  ensure  continued  Improve- 
ment in  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
Nation's  excellent  air  transportation 
system,  this  prt^ram  will  extend  for 
five  years  the  1970  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  to  provide  funding  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1978-80. 

As  an  additional  step  to  enable  State 
and  local  officials  to  plan  and  to  manage 
Federal  airport  assistance  effectively, 
this  bill  would  establish  a  multi-year, 
predictable  formula  to  allocate  the  bulk 
of  the  aviation  grants  funds  directly  to 
States  and  local  airport  sponsors.  This 
formula  approach,  coupled  with  other 
features  of  this  bill  which  provide  more 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, will  enable  State  and  local  officials 
to  address  their  highest  priority  airport 
needs  while  reducing  burdensome  Fed- 
eral red  tape.  I  am  also  proposing  re- 
moval of  Federal  restrictions  which  cur- 
rently prevent  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  imposing  certain  airport 
taxes. 

One  of  my  principal  goals  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  strong  partnerships 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  execution  of  national  do- 
mestic programs.  Consistent  with  this 
goal,  this  legislation  provides  for  grad- 
ually Increasing  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  In  the  general  aviation  program. 
With  many  States  using  new  general 
aviation  facilities  to  stimulate  commu- 
nity development,  this  Is  an  appropriate 
step  at  this  time. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
also  Includes  a  separate  measure  to  ad- 
just the  revenues  accruing  to  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  These  ad- 
justments are  designed  to  generate  fi- 
nancial contributions  from  the  users  of 
the  aviation  system  which  more  equita- 
bly match  the  system  benefits  they  re- 
ceive. In  this  connection,  I  am  request- 
ing that  user  revenues  also  finance  the 
direct  costs  of  maintaining  air  naviga- 
tion facilities. 

I  commend  the  Congress  for  initiating 
hearings  on  this  Important  problem  and 
for  its  prompt  attention  to  the  extension 
of  the  airport  and  airway  development 
program.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Cole- 
man to  work  closely  vsrlth  the  Congress 
to  Insure  speedy  enactment  of  the  avia- 
tion program  I  have  proposed  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  growing  America. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  17, 1975. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion -of  the  bill  (H.R.  25)  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMriTEK    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  25,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Friday,  March  14, 1975,  it  had 
agreed  that  title  n  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
ending  at  line  8  on  page  180,  would  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  Ibr  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 

n? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  HECHL^  OF  WEST 

vouninA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hecbleh  of 
West  Virginia : 

On  page  180,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  the  Director  shaU  not  use  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  any  person  charged 
with  responsibility  of  inspecting  coal  mines 
under  the  Federal  Ck>al  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  unless  he  finds,  and  pub- 
lishes such  finding  in  the  Federal  Register, 
that  such  person  or  persons  are  not  needed 
for  such  Inspections  under  the   1969  Act." 

PARLIAMENTAKT    INQUIHT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  Clerk  read.  Is  the 
amendment  which  was  just  offered  to 
title  n,  or  is  it  to  title  m  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  is  to  title  n. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heckler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we  are  ex- 
panding the  production  of  coal  in  this 
Nation  and  at  a  time  when  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration 
has  asked  for  additional  inspectors,  I 
think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  divert 
these  mine  safety  inspectors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  surface  mines  imder 
the  legislation  we  are  considering. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  contract  to  retrain  mine  safety  inspec- 
tors as  strip  mine  inspectors.  It  would 
seem  to  me  very  unfortunate  if  we  uti- 
lized those  trained  personnel,  who  are 
trained  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of 
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coal  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
strip  mines. 

I  have  a  release  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  March  3, 1975,  stat- 
ing "The  Interior  Department's  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration 
is  proposing  a  substantial  increase  in 
enforcement,  education,  and  technical 
activities  during  the  coming  fiscal  year." 
MESA  is  seeking  additional  inspectors 
for  mine  safety  purposes.  In  addition, 
MESA  is  seeking  additional  funds  of 
$600,000  to  increase  the  assessments 
staff  by  30  to  collect  more  fines  from 
coal  operators  for  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969.  A  cutback  in  personnel  of  MESA 
at  a  time  when  coal  production  is  being 
stepped  up  would  be  disastrous.  We  can- 
not compromise  the  safety  of  coal 
miners. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
inspected  the  amendment,  and  its  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  make  sure  that  there 
Is  not  a  draining  off  of  the  employees 
now  inspecting  imderground  mines.  Is  an 
admirable  objective.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  sufiBcient  flexibility  in  the  amendment 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AJTENOMENT    OfTXSKO    BY    MB.    DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:   On 
page  180,  between  lines  8  and  9  Insert  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  be  considered  an  in- 
dependent Federal  regulatory  agency  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  3502  and  3512  of  title  44 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  No  employee  of  the  Office  or  any  other 
Federal  employee  performing  any  function 
or  duty  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  Interest  In  underground 
or   surface   coal   mining  operations,  except 
that  an  employee  may  own  a  total  of  not 
more  than  100  shares  of  stock  of  companies 
which  have  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  In 
such  operations  and  which  are  listed  on  any 
securities  exchange  registered  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  C!ommlsslon  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934   (48 
Stat.  886:  16  US.C.  78f) :  Provided,  That  such 
employee  shall  file  with  the  Director  a  writ- 
ten  statement   concerning   such   ownership 
which  shall  be  avaUable  to  the  public.  V^Tho- 
ever  knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  the 
above   sentence   shall,   upon  conviction,   be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500, 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Director  shall  (l)  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  pub- 
lish regulations,  In  accordance  with  6  tTJS.C. 
663,  to  establish  the  methods  by  which  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  will  be  moni- 
tored  and   enforced.   Including   appropriate 
provisions  for  the  filing  by  such  employees 
and  the  review  of  statements  and  supple- 
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ments  thereto  concerning  their  financial  In- 
terests which  may  be  affected  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress  on 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  on  the  actions 
taken  and  not  taken  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  under  this  subsection." 


Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  section  201  of  H.R.  25  is 
printed  in  the  Record  of  March  13,  1975, 
pursuant  to  rule  xxm,  clause  6. 

The  amendment  would  add  two  new 
subsections : 

The  first  subsection  Is  In  the  nature  of 
a  technical  change  to  insure  that  the  new 
Office  of  Siu^ace  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  will  have  Its  forms  and 
questionnaires  approved  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  rather  than  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  GAO  Is 
now  doing  this  for  a  niunber  of  regula- 
tory agencies— for  example,  the  PPC, 
ICC,  PTC,  et  cetera— pursuant  to  provi- 
sions we  adopted  in  the  1973  Alaska  pipe- 
line legislation. 

The  second  subsection  concerns  the 
holding  of  any  financial  interests  in  coal 
mines  by  Federal  employees  administer- 
ing this  act. 

In  1879.  Congress  enacted  43  U.S.C.  31 
which  states: 

The  Director  and  members  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  [of  the  Interior  Department] 
shall  have  no  personal  or  private  Interests  In 
the  lands  or  mineral  wealth  of  the  region 
under  survey,  and  shall  execute  no  surveys  or 
examinations  for  private  parties  or  corpora- 
tions. 

According  to  a  March  3, 1975,  report  by 
the  ComptroUer  General  (PPCD-75-131) 
entitled  "Effectiveness  of  the  Financial 
Disclosure  System  For  Employees  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,"  the  Geological 
Survey  has  uniformly  Interpreted  the 
above  statute  to  mean  that : 

No  USGS  employee  may  own  an  Interest 
In  oil  or  mining  enterprises. 


Despite  this  Interpretation  the  GAO 
found  on  March  3,  1975  (p.  5) : 

A  supervisory  mining  engineer  has  owned 
stock  since  1968  In  seven  mining  com- 
panies (four  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  three  In  foreign  countries) . 

A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer  In  New 
Mexico  has  owned  oil  and  gas  Interests  In 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  since  1971. 

An  Administrative  geologist  owned  stock 
In  12  companies  with  oU  or  mining  Interests. 

A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer,  empow- 
ered to  suspend  oil  company  operations  on 
leased  lands  If  operations  were  not  properly 
conducted,  has  owned  stock  In  MobU  Oil 
Company,  Standard  OU  of  California,  and 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  since  1971. 

In  essence,  the  GAO  found  that  the 
Interior  Department  is  not  effectively 
enforcing  the  1879  law  or  the  President's 
1965  Executive  Order  11222  on  financial 
disclosure  by  Government  employees.  In 
part,  because  the  law  and  Executive  or- 
der have  no  teeth. 


I  note  from  a  March  10,  1975,  letter  to 
Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson,  that  the 
Geological  Survey  has  belatedly  taken 
administrative  steps  to  enforce  the  1879 
law,  but  I  stress  It  has  no  teeth. 

Incidentally,  Congress  has  applied  the 
1879  law  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment (43  U.S.C.  31)  and  adopted  a  simi- 
lar law  (30  U.S.C.  6)  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

My  amendment  will  prohibit  employees 
administering  this  bill  from  having  a  fl- 
ancial  interest  in  coal  mining  operations, 
with  one  limited  exception.  My  amend- 
ment would  let  an  employee  hold  up  to 
a  total  of  100  shares  of  stock  In  com- 
panies having  Interests,  direct  or  indi- 
rect. In  coal  mining  operations  If  such 
companies'  stock  is  listed  on  a  securities 
exchange  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  if  such 
employee  files  a  statement  showing  such 
holdings,  which  such  statement  will  be 
available  to  the  public.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  the  Director  of  the 
new  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclama- 
tion and  Enforcement  enforce  this  re- 
quirement and  file  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  such  enforcement.  My 
amendment  would  also  provide  a  penalty, 
upon  conviction,  for  knowing  violations 
of  this  prohibition. 

The  amendment  applies  to  aU  such 
employees,  because  many  Interior  em- 
ployees at  such  levels  as  GS-5  and  GS-7 
and  GS-9  currently  have  enforcement 
duties  in  the  energy  area— for  example, 
coal  mine  inspectors  and  trainees.  Also 
the  Geological  Survey,  in  Its  March  10, 
1975,  letter  said,  that  It  now  applies  the 
1879  law  to  all  Its  employees,  at  all  levels 
and  positions. 

If  the  Congress  In  1879  believed  such 
a  prohibition  essential  then.  Imagine 
what  It  would  beUeve  today  In  the  light 
of  recent  scandals. 

I  want  to  prevent  future  scandals.  Fed- 
eral employees  administering  this  law 
will  be  able  to  have  financial  Interests, 
and  so  forth.  In  many  corporations,  but 
not  those  with  coal  mining  interests.  I 
think  this  Is  appropriate. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment- 
I  Include  the  following: 

Qeologicai.  Suhvet, 
Reston,  Va..  March  10.  1975. 
Hon.  Henht  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior,  and  Itisu- 
lar  Affairs,  VJS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chakman:  The  following  actions 
have  been  taken  to  resolve  the  issues  raised 
by  the  OAO  report  of  March  3.  1975,  on  the 
Effectiveness    of    the    Financial    Disclosure 
System  for  Employees  of  the  UJS.  Geological 
Survey : 

On  January  24,  I  directed  the  Personnel 
Officer  to  Inform  any  employee  who  has  re- 
ported financial  holdings  In  oil  or  mining 
enterprises  anywhere  In  the  Nation  to  divest 
^emselves  of  these  holdings  within  90  days 
All  such  employees  have  been  notified. 

By  memorandum  of  January  27,  addressed 
to  the  Departmental  Counselor,  I  requested 
clarification  from  the  Solicitor  on  five  ques- 
tionable areas  relating  to  the  interpretation 
or  the  Survey's  Organic  Act. 

I  Issued  a  Survey  Administrative  Digest, 
dated  March  5.  1975,  to  all  employees,  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  the  Survey's  Organic 
Act  and  our  Interpretation  of  the  Act  which 
states    that    no    Survey    employee,    spouse. 
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minor  child,  or  other  relative  living  in  his 
Immediate  household,  shall  own  any  interest 
in  oil  or  mining  enterprises. 

I  have  approved  a  memorandum  to  be  sent 
to  each  employee  of  the  Survey,  requiring 
mm  or  her  to  certify  that  they  do  not  have 
holdings  in  violation  of  our  regulations. 

I  have  asked  the  Departmental  Counselor 
to  have  the  Solicitor  review  each  case  that 
was  Identified  in  the  OAO  report  for  a 
determination  of  conflict  of  interest. 

I  am  requesting  authority' from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  require  employees  in 
certain  key  positions  below  the  GS-13  level 
to  submit  a  Confidential  Statement  of  Em- 
ployment and  Financial  Interest  (Form 
DI-212) . 

We  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  an  out- 
side expert  or  a  panel  of  experts  on  conflict 
of  Interest  to  make  a  broad  study  of  the 
Survey's  Organic  Act,  responsibilities,  and 
regulations  In  light  of  present-day  concerns, 
to  determine  if  changes  in  the  Survey's  con- 
flict of  Interest  regulations  are  required. 

We  wiU  rewrite  the  procedures  for  the 
Survey's  Financial  Disclosure  System  to  pro- 
vide more  specific  guidelines  and  higher  level 
review.  \ 

We  are  considertiig  a  system  to  record  oral 
communications  between  Survey  officials  and 
outside  persons,  similar  to  the  one  used  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

Copies  of  the  documents  which  affected 
the  first  five  actions  are  enclosed. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  directed  an  immediate.  Independent, 
Department-wide  review  to  verify  that  all 
cases  of  apparent  or  real  confiict  of  interest 
or  violations  of  Organic  Act  restrictions  have 
been  Identified  and  promptly  corrected.  This 
will  Include  verification  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Survey  as  a  result  of  disclosures  In 
the  OAO  report.  The  Secretary  has  also  di- 
rected that  the  Department's  guidelines  and 
procedures  relating  to  confiict  of  Interest 
be  Improved  and  republished. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  matters 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  E.  McKZLVKT, 

Director. 

Geological  Sub  vet. 
Reston.  Va..  March  10,  1975. 
Memobandum 
To:  All  employees. 
From:  Director. 
Subject:  Confiict  of  interest. 

Yo\u"  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  foUowing 
provisions  of  Survey  Manual  Chapter  5,  Part 
370.735.3.  Saturday  Restrictions  on  Survey 
employees: 

"The  Organic  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  (43 
use  31)  which  established  the  Geological 
Survey,  Imposes  the  following  restriction  on 
Survey  employees:  'The  Director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  have  no 
personal  or  private  interests  in  the  lands  or 
mineral  wealth  of  the  region  under  survey, 
and  shall  execute  no  surveys  or  examina- 
tions for  private  parties  or  corporations.' 

"The  Survey  considers  this  prohibition  to 
be  applicable  to  all  employees  and  to  be  na- 
tionwide in  its  coverage.  No  Survey  em- 
ployee shall  own  interest  in  oil  or  mining 
enterprises.  However,  he  is  not  precluded 
from  ownership  of  stock  in  companies  with 
principal  Interest  In  fields  other  than  the 
mining  or  production  of  materials  generally 
classed  as  mineral  resoxirces." 

Considering  the  sensitivity  of  the  Geolog- 
Ictd  Survey's  Involvement  In  matters  related 
to  the  mineral  industries,  and  the  recent 
widespread  publicity  resulting  from  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Investigation,  I  con- 
sider it  essential  that  we  reaffirm  tlie  Sur- 
vey's long-standing  policy  of  prohibiting  all 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  from  own- 


ing any  Interest  in  oil  or  mining  enterprises 
or  land  with  mineral  wealth.  It  Is  equally 
Imperative  that  there  not  be  the  slightest 
hint  of  our  employees'  having  such  interest. 

Tou  must,  therefore,  review  your  finan- 
cial interests  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
now  in  violation  of  the  Surrey  regulations 
cited  above.  Some  holdings,  noit  prohibited 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  may  have  under- 
gone changes  that  now  cause  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  prohibitions.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  your  review,  you  should  sign  the  at- 
tached certification  and  return  it  within  90 
days  through  your  supervisor  to  your  Divi- 
sion or  Office  Chief.  Division  and  Office 
Chiefs  wUl  forward  all  certifications  to  the 
Bxireau  Personnel  Officer. 

If  your  spouse,  minor  child,  or  other  rela- 
tive, resident  In  your  household,  has  finan- 
cial holdings  that  are  in  confiict  with  the 
Survey  regulations,  the  prohibitions  apply 
equally  to  them.  You  must  dispose  of  all 
such  holdings,  whether  held  by  you  or  by 
them,  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  this  memorandum. 

If  there  are  mitigating  circumstances  that 
make  It  difficult  for  you  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty within  90  d&ys,  you  may  submit  a 
request  for  an  extension  of  time,  citing 
the  Justification. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

V.  E.  McKXLVST, 

Director. 

[U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Geological 

Survey) 

Certificate 

I  have  read  the  prohibitions  (Survey  Man- 
ual Chapter  5,  Part  370.753.3)  against  Geo- 
logical Survey  employees  owning  or  obtain- 
ing Interest  or  holdings  in  oil  or  mining 
enterprises  or  land  with  mineral  wealth.  I 
understand  that  these  prohibitions  apply 
to  me,  my  spouse,  minor  children,  and  any 
relative  who  may  reside  in  my  household.  I 
certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  knorwledge 
I  am  not  in  violation  of  these  prohibitions. 

Signature. 

Named  typed  or  printed. 

Branch  or  office. 

Location. 

Date. 

Mabch  7,  1976. 

MEMORA>n>T7M 

To:  Department  counselor. 

From:  Director. 

Subject:  Conflict  of  interest. 

Transmitted  herewith  are  copies  of  the 
handwritten  notes  provided  to  us  by  the 
OAO  Auditor  listing  the  names  and  flnan- 
cial  holdings  in  violation  of  the  Organic  Act 
or  possible  conflict  with  official  duties  and 
the  reasons  therefore.  Listed  separately  are 
employees  receiving  retirement  Income  or 
pension  plans  from  oU  companies,  foreign 
holdings  which  are  considered  in  violation 
of  the  Organic  Act  because  of  our  EROS  Pro- 
gram, and  those  owning  land  with  oil  and 
mineral  rights.  A  separate  list  of  consultants 
was  also  provided. 

It  Is  requested  that  each  violation  be  re- 
viewed individually  by  the  Solicitor's  Office 
for  a  final  determination  of  confiict  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act. 

W.  A.  Radlinski, 

Acting  Director. 

Geological  Survey, 

March  5,  1975. 
Conflict  of  Intekest 
Continuing  a  policy  unchanged  for  many 
decades.   Part   370.736,   Chapter   6.3    of   the 
Geological  Survey  Manual  states: 

"The  Organic  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  (43 
use  31)    which  established  the  Geological 


Survey  imposes  the  following  restriction  on 
Survey  employees:  "The  Director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  have  no 
personal  or  private  interests  in  the  lands  or 
mineral  wealth  of  the  region  under  survey, 
and  shall  execute  no  surveys  or  examinations 
for  private  parties  or  corporations." 

"The  Survey  considers  this  prohibition  to 
be  applicable  to  all  employees  and  to  be 
nationwide  In  Its  coverage.  No  Survey  em- 
ployee shall  own  Interests  in  oil  or  mining 
enterprises.  However,  be  Is  not  precluded 
from  ownership  of  stock  in  companies  with 
principal  interests  In  fields  other  than  the 
mining  or  production  of  materials  generally 
classed  as  mineral  resources." 

In  view  of  the  Geological  Survey's  Involve- 
ment in  matters  related  to  the  mineral  in- 
dustries. It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  our 
long  standing  {>ollcy  prohibiting  any  member 
of  the  Geological  Survey  from  owning  any 
interest  in  oil  or  mining  enterprises  any- 
where in  the  nation.  Section  20.736-43  of  the 
Departmental  Regulations  Governing  Re- 
sponsibilities and  Conduct  of  Employees 
states  that:  "The  interest  of  a  spouse,  minor 
child,  or  other  member  of  an  employee's  Im- 
mediate ho\isehold  Is  considered  to  be  an  in- 
terest of  the  employee." 

V.  E.  McKXLVET, 

Director. 

Geological  Sub  vet. 
Washington.  DC,  January  27.  1975. 
Memorandum 
To:  Personnel  Officer,  Geological  Survey. 
Through :  Assistant  Director  for  Administra- 
tion. 
Prom:  Director,  Geological  Survey. 
Subject:  Employee  financial  Interests. 

Continuing  a  policy  unchanged  for  many 
decades,  Part  370.735,  Chapter  5.3,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  Manual  states : 

"The  Organic  Act  of  March  3. 1879,  (43  USC 
31)  which  established  the  Geological  Survey 
Imposes  the  following  restriction  on  Survey 
employees:  "The  Director  and  members  of 
the  Geological  Survey  shall  have  no  personal 
or  private  Interests  in  the  lands  or  mineral 
wealth  of  the  region  under  survey,  and  shall 
execute  no  surveys  or  examinations  for  pri- 
vate parties  or  corporations.' 

"The  Survey  considers  this  prohibition  to 
be  applicable  to  all  employees  and  to  be  na- 
tionwide in  Its  coverage.  No  Survey  employee 
shaU  own  Interests  in  oil  or  mining  enter- 
prises. However,  he  is  not  precluded  from 
ownership  of  stock  In  companies  with  prin- 
cipal interests  In  fields  other  than  the  mining 
or  production  of  materials  generally  classed 
as  mineral  resources." 

I  understand  from  your  January  21  memo- 
randum to  the  Assistant  Director  for  Admln« 
Istratlon  that  in  applying  this  ix)llcy  both 
the  Solicitor's  Office  and  the  Office  of  Audit 
and  Investigation  have  interpreted  the  Or- 
ganic Act  to  allow  for  consideration  of  the 
indlvlduallB  position,  the  extent  of  his  hold- 
ings, and  the  possibility  of  substantial  con- 
flict. This  conforms  with  what  appears  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  Departmental  Regulations 
Governing  Resf^onslbllltles  and  Ck>nduct  of 
Employees  (Sec.  20.736-14)  which  says  In  part 
that,  "(a)  An  employee  shall  not:  (1)  Have 
a  direct  or  Indirect  financial  interest  that 
conflicts  substantially,  or  appears  to  conflict 
substantially,  with  his  Government  duties 
and  responsibilities;" 

Considering,  however,  the  sensitivity  (in 
fact  and  in  appearance)  of  the  Geological 
Sxirvey's  Involvement  in  matters  rtiated  to 
the  mineral  industries,  I  consider  it  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  Survey's  longstanding 
poUcy  prohibiting  any  member  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  from  owning  any  Interest  In 
oil  or  mining  enterprises  anywhere  In  the 
nation. 
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Please,  therefore,  advise  any  employee 
luiown  to  you  to  hold  any  such  Interest  to 
divest  blmeslf  (or  to  place  It  In  a  blind  trust) 
within  a  period  of  90  days  rtnd  to  furnish  you 
with  a  revised  statement  of  bis  financial 
Interests. 

Please  also  prepare  for  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Administrative  Digest  a  reiteration  of 
Survey  reg:ulatlons  governing  responsibilities 
and  conduct  of  employees  as  renewed  in- 
structions to  all  members  of  the  Survey. 
V.  E.  McKelvey, 

Director. 

Geological  Sttrvey, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1975. 

MEMORANDtnC 

To:  Departmental  Counselor. 
From:  Director,  Geological  Survey. 
Subject:  Employee  financial  Interests. 

In  resftonse  to  your  January  24  memoran- 
dum, be  assured  that  forms  DI-212  and  DI- 
213  will  be  accessible  to  OAO  auditors. 

Via  the  memorandum  attached,  I  have 
asked  that  the  Survey's  longstanding  policy 
prohlbitiing  any  member  from  owning  any 
interest  in  oil  or  mining  enterprises  any- 
where In  the  nation  be  maintained.  In  re- 
viewing previous  statements  of  this  policy, 
the  proscription  in  our  Organic  Act  on  which 
the  policy  is  based  (i«.  "The  Director  and 
members  of  the  Geological  Survey  shall  have 
no  personal  or  private  interests  in  the  lands 
or  mineral  wealth  of  the  region  under  sur- 
vey .  .  .  .") ,  and  the  pertinent  Departmental 
regulations  (Sec.  20.736-14) ,  I  find  some  vin- 
certainties  that  I  ask  you  to  clarify  or  to  seek 
clarification  from  the  Solicitor: 

1.  How  is  the  word  "lands"  in  the  Organic 
Act  of  be  interpreted? 

2.  How  is  the  word  "indirect"  in  Sec. 
20.735-14  to  be  interpreted? 

3.  While  "oil  and  mining  enterprises," 
along  with  "mineral  wealth,"  may  be  inter- 
preted broadly  to  include  water  resources 
and  geothermal  energy,  do  these  resources 
need  to  be  specifically  identified  as  part  of 
the  United  States  mineral  wealth  of  which 
ownership  Is  prohibited? 

4.  The  Survey's  policy  states  that  em- 
ployees are  "not  precluded  from  ownership 
of  stock  in  companies  with  principal  in- 
terests in  fields  other  than  the  mining  or 
production  of  materials  generally  classed  as 
mineral  resources."  How  Is  "principal"  to  be 
interpreted? 

5.  Are  there  additional  fields  of  financial 
Interest  other  than  mineral  wealth  that 
should  be  prohibited  areas  of  investment  for 
specific  groups  of  our  employees — certain 
Instrument  and  equipment  enterprises  for 
employees  Involved  In  procurement? 

V.  E.  McKelvet, 

Director. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
clined to  support  this  amendment,  but 
I  would  like  to  get  a  couple  or  three 
things  clarified,  if  I  can.  regarding  its 
intention. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  reply. 

Mr.  UDALL.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  it 
that  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  strength- 
en the  conflict-of-interest  laws  and  not 
trying  to  weaken  or  amend  or  change 
existing  laws  against  conflict  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  that  statement.  I  want 
to  insure  that  they  can  and  will  be  en- 
forced, without  being  imduly  harsh. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Second,  the  reference  to 
100  shares  of  stock  seems  to  suggest  that 


it  would  be  100  shares  total  in  any  coal 
or  energy  companies. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that  point.  It  is  100 
shares  total  for  all  such  companies. 

Mr.  UDALL.  My  third  question  would 
be  that  the  coverage  of  the  language  is 
intended  to  go  to  the  coal  conversion 
industries  and  to  the  gasification  and 
liquefaction  companies  as  well  as  com- 
panies which  are  simply  mining  coal;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  on  that  point. 

Mr.  UDALL.  With  that  understanding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  this 
of  the  gentleman:  First  of  all,  what  ex- 
actly would  be  defined  as  direct  financ- 
ing? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Interests  in  leases, 
beneficial  interests  in  stock  which  are 
held  in  trust,  beneficial  interests  in  bonds 
and  debts  and  family  ownership  in  a  min- 
ing concern,  interests  which  are  of  bene- 
fit to  the  individual  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily appear  as  a  matter  of  record  and 
which  do  not  involve  necessarily  direct 
ownership.  It  would,  for  example,  include 
interests  in  mining  firms  that  an  oil  or 
nonenergy  company  may  have  through 
various  means. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield 
further,  he  Indicates  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  100-share  limitation 
might  be  waived.  Perhaps  he  could  give 
us  an  indication  of  those  circumstances, 
as  indicated  in  his  amendment.  If  he 
would. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  amendment  here 
indicates  that  the  Director  could,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  certain  circum- 
stances permit  the  individual — no,  I  apol- 
ogize to  the  gentleman.  I  was  in  error 
on  that  point.  I  was  in  error.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  office  cannot  waive  this 
statutory  limitation.  Only  Congress  can 
do  that  by  another  law. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  in  other  words,  anyone  who  has 
a  100-share  interest,  whether  that  be  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000  or  $10,000  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  anyone  who  has  any  tjrpe 
of  direct  or  indirect  interest  could  not 
serve  in  the  office  or  in  any  office  per- 
forming a  function  imder  this  act? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect on  that. 

As  I  previously  noted,  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  reviewed  enforcement  by 
the  Geological  Survey  of  an  1879  law 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  I  here  pro- 
pose, and  the  GAO  found,  for  example, 
on  page  4  of  the  OAO  report,  that  35 
employees  owned  97  securities  which 
either  violated  the  1879  law  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  which  rep- 
resented potential  confilcts. 

Then  on  the  following  page,  on  page  5, 
some  further  examples  of  serious  ques- 
tions of  confilct  of  interest  are  cited, 
such  as: 

A  supervisory  mining  engineer  has 
owned  stock  since  1968  In  seven  mining 
companies; 


A  supervisory  petroleum  engineer  in 
New  Mexico  has  owned  oil  and  gas  inter- 
ests in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  since  1971 ; 
and 

A  petroleum  engineer  was  receiving  re- 
tirement income  from  and  owned  stock 
in  a  major  oil  company. 

It  is  this  investigation  and  a  previous 
investigation  by  my  subcommittee  that 
prompted  me  to  offer  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dincell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  still  further,  the 
other  question  I  would  have  would  be 
this: 

Is  it  possible  that  many  advisory 
agents  within  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior could  have  from  time  to  time  a  func- 
tion or  duty  imder  the  legislation?  What 
I  am  getting  at  is  how  far  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  reach? 

Quite  frankly,  because  you  have  the 
primary  responsibility  certainly  covered, 
that  I  wonder,  first  of  all,  whether  there 
may  be  individuals  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  who  would  have  a 
very  indirect  relationship  to  the  acts, 
who  might  perform  from  time  to  time 
some  advisory  or  information  mission 
under  the  legislation,  or  responsibility, 
and  whether,  for  that  reason,  it  might 
not  be  extremely  embracive  and  perhaps 
unfair,  to  bring  an  Individual  who  might 
have  only  a  cursory  contact  within  the 
act,  come  within  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  Is  always  that 
possibility. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
that.  If  such  a  situation  arose  and  If 
there  would  possibly  be  need  for  relief  of 
some  kind,  then  I  would  suspect  that  the 
Secretary  would  come  forward  to  the 
Congress  for  the  necessary  statutory 
relief. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  1879  law  currently  applicable  to 
the  Geological  Survey  is  applicable  to 
all  GS  employees,  regardless  of  grade  or 
rank.  Frankly,  I  doubt  that  there  are 
any  persons  in  Interior  who  will  have  a 
function  under  this  bill  that  should  be 
exempted  from  this  requirement.  It  is 
just  good  sense  to  avoid  possible  con- 
flicts. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Do  we  have  any  confilct 
of  interest  laws  on  the  books  today  that 
would  cover  the  Geological  Survey 
situation? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  are  statutes  on 
the  books  at  this  time  which  relate  to 
the  Geological  Survey  employees,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  properly 
enforced  by  the  Geological  Survey,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  GAO  audit,  which 
is  highly  critical  of  the  gross  disregard 
by  the  Geological  Survey  of  this  law. 
Part  of  this  lack  of  enforcement  is  the 
lack  of  any  penalty  for  nonobservance 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
,   The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFEBXD  BT  ME.  BONCAUO 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio:  Page 
179,  line  18,  Insert  before  the  word  "condi- 
tions" the  foUowlng  "and  agriculture". 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  I  have 
twt)  similar  amendments  that  do  exactly 
the  same  thing,  merely  insert  the  word 
"agriculture,"  and  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  three  of  the 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Roncalio:  Page 
17S,  line  13,  strike  after  the  word  "provided" 
the  foUowlng:  "and  strike  a  balance  between 
of  the  environment"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "while  protecting  the  en- 
vironment and  agrlc\iltural  productivity,". 

Page  197,  line  5,  strike  after  the  word  "wild- 
life" the  following:  "and". 

Page  197,  line  6,  Insert  after  the  word  "re- 
soiu'ces,"  the  foUowlng:  "and  agricultviral 
productivity". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
that  these  amendments  do,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleagues,  is  add  the  word 
"agriculture"  or  the  words  "agricultural 
productivity"  to  the  general  goals  of  the 
legislation  so  as  to' protect  that  partic- 
ular segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  certainly  Improve  the 
bill,  and  I  am  agreeable  to  them. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  m— STATE  MINING  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES  AND  RESEARCH  INSH- 
TUTE 

ATTTHORIZATION    Or   STATE    ALLOTMENTS    TO 

INSTITUTES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sums  adequate  to  provide  for  each  partici- 
pating State  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
(300.000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  $400,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  five  years,  to 
assist  the  States  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
a  competent  and  qualified  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  institute,  or  center 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Institute")  at 
one  public  college  or  university  in  the  State, 
which  has  in  existence  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  a  school  of  mines,  or  di- 
vision, or  department  conducting  a  program 
of  substantial  instruction  and  research  In 
mining  or  minerals  extraction  or  which  es- 
tablishes such  a  school  of  mines,  or  divi- 
sion, or  department  subsequent  to  the  en- 


actment of  this  title  and  which  school  of 
mines,  or  division  or  department  shall  have 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  two  years.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals 
Resources  Research  as  created  by  this  title 
shaU  determine  a  college  or  university  to  have 
an  eligible  school  of  mines,  or  division,  or 
department  conducting  a  program  of  sub- 
stantial instruction  and  research  In  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  wherein  education  and 
research  in  the  minerals  engineering  fields 
are  being  carried  out  and  wherein  at  least 
five  fuUtlme  permanent  faculty  members  are 
employed:  Provided,  That — 

(1)  such  moneys  when  appropriated  shall 
be  made  available  to  match,  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basts,  non-Federal  funds  which  sbaU 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  share  to  sup- 
port the  Institute; 

(2)  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  eligible 
college  or  university  in  a  State,  funds  under 
this  title  shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  designa- 
tion to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  be  paid  to  one  such  college  or 
university  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State;  and 

(3)  where  a  State  does  not  have  a  public 
college  or  university  with  an  eligible  school 
of  mines,  or  division,  or  department  conduct- 
ing a  program  of  substantial  Instruction  and 
research  in  mining  or  minerals  extraction, 
said  advisory  committees  may  allocate  the 
State's  aUotment  to  one  private  college  or 
university  which  it  determines  to  have  an 
eligible  school  of  mines,  or  division,  or  de- 
partment as  provided  herein. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  in- 
stitute to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange 
for  a  component  or  components  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  with  which  it  is  aflUlated 
to  conduct  competent  research,  investiga- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both,  in 
relation  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  and 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  mineral  engi- 
neers and  scientists  through  such  research, 
investigations,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments, and  training  may  Include,  without 
being  limited  to  exploration;  extraction; 
processing;  development;  production  of 
mineral  resotm:es  mining  and  mineral  tech- 
nology; supply  and  demand  for  minerals; 
conservation  and  best  use  of  available  sup- 
plies of  minerals;  the  economic,  legal,  social, 
engineering,  recreational,  biological,  geo- 
graphic, ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  min- 
ing, mineral  resources,  and  mineral  reclama- 
tion, having  due  regard  to  the  Interrelation 
on  the  natural  environment,  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States, 
to  mining  and  mineral  resources  research 
projects  being  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  other, 
and  to  avoid  any  undue  displacement  of 
mineral  engineers  and  scientists  elsewhere 
engaged  In  mining  and  mineral  resources 
lestareh. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  title  in  be  dispensed 
with,  that  it  be  considered  as  read,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  reading  title  m. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
section  301  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MS.  MAZZOLX 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mazzoli:  Page 
181,  line  9,  change  the  word  "five"  to  "foiir". 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
I  had  earlier  decided,  and  I  have,  of 
course,  changed  that  decision  now.  to 
submit  a  more  extensive  amendment 
changing  the  criteria  by  which  the 
schools  and  institutions  would  be  allowed 
to  qualify  for  money  for  coal  and  mining 
research. 

But.  after  some  conversations  I  have 
had,  I  have  decided  to  make  only  one 
simple  change,  I  would  change  the  word 
"five"  to  "four",  meaning  that  now 
schools  would  be  qualified  to  apply  for 
the  money  providing  for  mining  research 
if  they  had  four  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers. Otherwise  section  301  remains  ex- 
actly the  same. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  agree  with  the  ammd- 
ment.  There  was  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  discriminate  against 
an  institution  that  did  have  a  program  of 
substantial  instruction  if  they  have  only 
four  faculty  members,  so  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  change.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

I  should  like  to  Indicate  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  which  has  had  since 
1901  a  program  of  education  In  mining 
and  coal  research,  would  under  the  pres- 
ent terms  of  the  law  not  be  qualified  to 
even  apply.  My  change  does  not,  of 
course,  guarantee  UK  or  any  other  school 
any  more  of  the  research  money.  It 
simply  puts  them  Into  the  pot  enabling 
UK  to  make  an  application  and,  of 
course,  on  a  matching  dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

I  would  like  to  extend  further  ranarks 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  As 
I  imderstand  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky's particular  situation.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering,  which  Is 
part  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  they  have 
had  for  many  years  a  program  of  mining 
research  and  engineering  with  four  full- 
time  faculty  members. 

Would  the  gentlewoman's  feeling  be 
that  a  department  of  civil  engineering  In 
a  college  of  engineering  wherein  there 
were  four  full-time  persons  involved  In 
teaching  mining,  would  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  criteria  of  section  301? 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3deld  further,  I  would  resirand  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  yes,  very  definitely. 
It  would  meet  the  criteria  of  a  program 
of  substantial  instruction. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  drafted. 
It  specified  a  school  of  mines,  and  the 
committee  members  felt  that  that  was 
too  restrictive.  Many  colleges  did  not  call 
their  programs  by  that  name,  so  we 
specifically  wrote  in,  a  division  or  depart- 
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ment  offering  a  program  of  substantial 
Instruction,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Ad- 
visory Council  would  make  the  deter- 
mination based  upon  the  evidence.  So 
my  answer  would  be  In  the  afiOrmative. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
who  just  spoke  if  we  include  approved 
schools  of  civil  engmeering,  we  get  the 
record  straight.  On  that  subject  every 
engineering  school  in  the  country  gets  a 
part  of  the  action,  then.  Elvery  school 
that  deals  with  science  has  some  sort 
of  civil  engineering  department.  It  is  the 
most  common  engmeering  course  of  study 
m  the  country.  So  the  language,  then,  of 
the  title  which.  In  my  c^inlon,  restricts 
those  institutions  to  those  having  a 
school  of  mines,  or  division,  or  depart- 
ment conducting  a  program  of  substan- 
tial instruction  and  research  m  mining 
or  minerals  extraction  is  vacated. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  my  time  and  I  would  Uke 
to  answer.  We  still  have  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mining  and  Minerals  Re- 
sources Research  which  still  has  to  make 
the  final  adjudication  as  to  whether  or 
not  UK  or  any  other  school  does  have  a 
substantial  program.  So,  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  is  a  grab  bag  or  an  engi- 
neering school  which  is  genuinely  quali- 
fied is  a  determination  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Mining  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources Research  must  make. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
,  Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  I  en- 
dorse the  amendment  because  I  think 
there  are  many  schools  that  have  long- 
standing programs  in  this  particular  field 
and  also  the  gentlewoman  has  said  this 
Is  broadening  the  base. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
endorsement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Breckdjiodge)  . 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  his 
amendment  and  I  join  with  him  In  it  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  for  good  or  for  bad,  Is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  coal  producer  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  the  irony  of  ironies 
If  the  State  University  of  the  No.  1  coal- 
producing  State  of  the  Union  could  not 
qualify  for  this  money.  I  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  vote  for  the 
amendment.  It  does  substantial  equity. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  language  of  the  bill  stand  on  its 
own  feet  later  on,  but  if  there  Is  any 


question  later  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  In  the  bill  or  the  meaning  of 
the  colloquy  on  the  floor,  I  would  say  It 
Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  language 
In  the  bill  does  not  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  every  ci\41  engineering  school 
In  the  United  States. 

I  want  this  to  be  completely  and  ab- 
solutely understood  as  my  own  personal 
opinion,  because  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Members  listen  to  the  language  on  i>age 
181  where  it  states: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Mining  and 
Minerals  Resources  Researcli  as  created  by 
this  title  shall  determine  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  have  an  eligible  school  of  mines, 
or  division,  or  department  conducting  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  instruction  and  re- 
search in  mining  or  minerals  extraction 
wherein  education  and  research  in  min- 
erals engineering  fields  are  being  carried 
out  .  .  . 

So  I  might  say  there  Is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  given  to  that  Advis- 
ory Committee.  If  we  are  to  say  that 
every  engineering  school  in  the  country 
that  has  a  large  program  in  metals  or 
engineering  or  mining  would  fill  the  re- 
quirement, then  we  would  be  simply  writ- 
ing language  Into  the  bill  on  the  floor 
today  that  would  give  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee no  course  whatsoever  but  In  effect 
to  give  certification  to  every  civil  engi- 
neering school  in  the  United  States.  In 
my  opimon  that  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  at  the 
time  we  imdertook  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly 
Is  not  my  intention  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  school  of  civil  englneertag  to 
qualify  under  this  language.  In  response 
to  the  taqulry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  simply  said  a  college  of  en- 
gineering designated  as  such  would  have 
to  have  a  program  of  substantial  in- 
struction in  mining  and  minerals  and 
engineertag.  for  research  to  be  conducted 
by  that  college  or  university  they  could 
qualify,  but  not  that  just  a  civil  engi- 
neering school  would  be  a  way  of  meet- 
ing that  qualification.  They  would  still 
have  to  demonstrate  a  substantial  In- 
structional course. 

The  gentleman's  point  for  having  this 
criteria  changed  was  because  they  have 
only  four  faculty  members  engaged  In 
substantial  instruction  in  this  field  and 
it  was  in  that  context  that  I  accepted 
his  amendment.  Instead  of  five  there  will 
be  four  full-time  faculty,  but  this  in  no 
way  is  diminishing  the  requirement  for 
substantial  Instruction  In  mining  and  re- 
search. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED   BY    BIKS.   FENWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Penwick: 
Page  180,  line  9  through  page  193,  line  S, 
strike  title  ni  In  its  entirety. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  tiUe  m  of  this  bill  Is  most 
laudable  and  I  think  nearly  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  supports  its  goals.  Certain- 
ly I  do.  We  all  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  has  an  adequate  research 
base,  the  technological  capability,  and 
qualified  manpower  to  avoid  crises  of 
energy  supply,  such  as  we  experienced  in 
1973.  We  do,  indeed,  need  to  build  up  a 
qualified  human  resource  of  educated 
scientists  and  engmeers.  With  a  $23  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1974  from  our  Imports  of 
minerals  and  mineral  fuels,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  to  end  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy. 

Although  these  goals  are  laudable,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  adding  still 
another  agency  to  those  which  are  al- 
ready engaged  In  the  same  work  in  the 
same  field. 

Sections  301,  302,  and  306  authorize  a 
total  of  $23  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
for  the  State  mining  and  mineral  re- 
sources research  institutes.  This  level 
is  increased  to  $28.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976  and  climbs  quickly  to  $42  milion 
by  1981.  This  is  a  total  authorization  of 
$241.5  million  just  for  the  research 
institutes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  wise  or 
necessary.  There  is  already  Federal 
funding  for  the  support  of  mineral  engi- 
neering. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion annually  offers  $10  million  for  grad- 
uate fellowships  in  mineral  engineering. 
Those  mterested  need  only  apply.  No 
one  has  applied  this  year. 

The  National  Science  Foimdation  also 
has  an  energy-related  graduate  trainee- 
ship  program — the  program  had  172 
tramees  in  1974 — ^funded  at  $2  million 
annually.  The  trainees  conduct  research 
at  universities  and  institutes,  with  Fed- 
eral support. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  also  htis  a  graduate  fellow- 
ship program  in  domestic  mining  to  the 
tune  of  $1.5  million  a  year. 

Mining  research  is  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  various 
agencies.  The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  example,  is  $40 
million.  Last  year's  ERDA  budget  was 
$387  million  and  this  year  It  will  be  $311 
million,  according  to  the  flgiu*es  we  have 
been  given.  Neary  $283  million  of  the 
ERDA  budget  will  go  for  coal  llquefica- 
tlon  and  gasification  and  advanced  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects.  Why 
do  we  need  an  additional  $35  million 
imder  section  713(c)  of  this  bill  for  the 
same  thing? 

We  should  note  that  the  private  sector 
Is  investing  $80  million  a  year  on  mining 
research  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  contend  that 
we  do  not  need  a  greater  effort  in  our 
mining  technology  capability.  I  agree 
with  the  proponents  of  titie  m  on  this 
coimt. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  an  elab- 
orate system  of  federally  funded  research 
institutes  and  a  multlmllllon  research 
and  development  program  on  alternate 
coal  mining  technology  Is  necessary. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  we  can  continue 
to  go  against  the  principles  enimciated  in 
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every  single  study  of  Congress  and  the 
Government.  We  cannot  have  a  new 
agency,  each  one  with  some  little  part  in 
doing  research  in  the  same  field. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  legislation  clearly 
says  that  this  Is  not  to  overlap,  that  they 
are  to  undertake  only  research  that  is 
not  being  done  elsewhere ;  but  I  would  ask 
this  House,  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
having  $46,200,000  in  the  1974  budget  for 
improved  coal  mining  technology,  why 
not  add  to  that  budget,  if  necessary,  and 
have  one  coordinated  place  which  is  doing 
coal  mining  technology  in  all  its  aspects, 
instead  of  having  another  agency  to  dis- 
burse another  $40  million  fund. 

This  is  the  problem  that  we  have  con- 
stantiy.  If  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  already  funding  institutes  to  train 
research  scientists  and  engineers,  why 
not  add  to  that,  so  that  we  have  one  dis- 
pensing place  for  all  this  research  and 
work.  This  Is  what  I  think  is  a  bad  move, 
much  as  I  support  this  bill  and  believe 
In  working  for  it. 

Mrs.  MXNK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report, 
beginnmg  on  page  81,  for  Members  who 
are  interested,  makes  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  these  min- 
eral institutes.  We  have  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  our  total  minerals  In- 
struction program  in  this  country. 

Much  of  this  dl£Bculty  stems  from  the 
inability  of  our  schools  and  institutions 
to  produce  the  technicians  and  tiie  engi- 
neers and  the  scientists  necessary  for 
this  program.  Our  country  embarked  In  a 
major  thrust  in  the  scientific  area  with 
the  challenge  of  Sputnik,  and  we  put  in 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  training  of  sci- 
entists in  that  area  of  endeavor,  forget- 
ting the  problems  with  regard  to  energy 
and  the  energy  shortages  which  we  are 
going  to  experience  in  this  decade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
pay  attention  to  what  this  coimtry  is 
now  so  prominently  concerned  with, 
which  is  the  energy  deficiency,  we  have 
got  to  make  sure  that  we  have  on  board 
in  private  industry  and  in  Govermnent 
and  in  our  research  centers  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians.  This  is  the  major  thrust 
of  title  m. 

We  have  research  funds  in  title  in  be- 
cause this  is  the  way  we  attract  students 
to  these  institutes,  to  these  colleges.  We 
are  only  going  to  be  able  to  get  these 
kinds  of  students  into  these  programs  If 
they  have  some  research  to  undertake. 
We  were  quite  aware  of  the  problem  of 
duplicating  and  have  specifically  cau- 
tioned against  it  four  or  five  times  in  the 
bill.  We  are  directing  the  colleges,  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
make  amply  sure  that  these  funds  are 
not  used  to  duplicate  ongoing  programs 
that  are  going  to  be  undertaken  by  other 
departments  of  Government,  by  other 
agencies,  and  by  private  industry. 

These  funds  are  being  very,  very  care- 
fully directed  into  the  universities.  We 
have  been  extremely  modest  in  this  coun- 
try in  doing  something  about  coal  re- 
search, about  the  necessity  to  go  Into 
deep  mining,  and  to  find  the  technology 


to  bring  out  this  coal  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country  instead  of  stripping  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth.  We  should  accept  this 
tlUe,  which  is  a  very  modest  step  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  absolutely  correct.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Interior 
Committee  last  year,  it  was  noted  that 
we  were  putting  out  about  one -fifth  of 
the  metallurgical  engineers  this  country 
needed.  We  are  turning  out  thousands  of 
civil  engineers,  but  metallurgical  engi- 
neers who  laiow  about  mining  and  min- 
ing problems  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
be  concerned  about  our  environment  as 
well  as  energy,  we  are  not  turning  them 
out. 

To  assume  that  students  will  normally 
go  where  there  is  need  does  not  always 
occur,  and  they  are  not  doing  it.  The 
graduate  schools  are  having  to  go  out 
and  bid  and  entice  people  to  come  to 
these  schools,  to  go  into  these  fields. 

There  are  only  about  13  metallurgical 
schools  in  this  coimtry  worthy  of  the 
name.  To  expand  beyond  that,  I  think, 
would  be  excessive.  In  fact.  If  we  go  one 
per  State  is  beyond  what  is  really  needed 
to  be  done,  but  we  need  to  put  something 
into  those  schools  for  our  need  now. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  perhaps  not  stated  my  case  very 
clearly.  I  do  not  object  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  need  metallurgical  and  other  min- 
ing engineers;  it  is  the  establishment  of 
another  agency,  in  addition  to  the  ERDA, 
In  addition  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  In  addition  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  response 
to  the  gentlewoman's  criticism,  if,  in  fact, 
our  commission  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  all  these  other  agencies 
In  the  past  had  been  In  fact  followed, 
we  would  not  be  in  this  predicament  to- 
day, without  the  trained  personnel  to 
meet  this  crisis.  They  should  have  been 
able  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  this  coimtry 
and  this  decade  and  provide  the  train- 
ing funds  necessary  to  take  care  of  this; 
but  they  have  failed  miserably. 

The  vice  president  of  Consolidated 
Coal  projected  that  next  year  he  needed 
1,075  engineering  experts  in  his  one  com- 
pany alone,  and  there  were  only  300  grad- 
uates throughout  the  whole  coimtry. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  understand  that, 
but  we  have  $46  million  for  coal  mining 
technology  In  ERDA  alone  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  scholarships  In  NSF.  Why  not 
add  to  that? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  not  that  we  do  not  need 
money.  The  point  Is  that  if  we  have  the 


Bureau  of  Mines  doing  coal  mining 
technology,  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
put  whatever  money  we  need  and  insist 
that  it  be  used  to  develop  those  fields  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mmes,  which  have  not 
been  developed,  instead  of  having  one 
group  doing  some  technology  and  two 
other  groups  domg  other  parts.  That  is 
what  I  am  arguing  for. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentiewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  whether  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  the  fact  that 
other  committees  in  this  House  are  ac- 
celerating or  have  accelerated  the  rates 
of  expenditures  in  this  field  of  subsidiz- 
ing engineering  and  techmcal  schools. 
Did  the  gentlewoman  get  the  figures  from 
these  other  committees? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Which  rates? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
rates  at  which  we  are  accelerating  the 
funding  for  these  expansions  of  the  edu- 
cational programs  in  other  House  com- 
mittees. 

Mrs.  MINK.  My  knowledge  Is  that 
there  is  no  current  funding  whatsoever. 
We  have  a  letter  here,  which  we  have 
received  this  morning  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Energy  Re- 
search, and  he  writes  that  there  is  no 
mining  research  funds  In  fiscal  year  1976, 
none  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
none  requested  for  the  1976  budget.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  any  major 
efforts  being  made  by  a  new  agency  in 
this  one  area  which  is  so  critical.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
really  turn  to  coal,  as  everybody  is  say- 
ing, this  is  the  way  we  must  go.  We  are 
going  to  need  the  trained  personnel  and 
the  skills  required  to  do  this  job. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
words,  the  gentlewoman  is  saying  that 
her  committee  completely  ignored  any 
other  funds  from  any  other  sources? 

Mrs.  MINK.  No. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  there 
are  funds  to  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated from  other  sources,  should  they 
offset  any  authority  to  spend  through 
this  bill? 

Mrs.  MINK.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  ignored  the  other  areas.  We  are  quite 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  now  we  finally 
realize  we  are  in  an  energy  predicament. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
program  overnight,  and  so  we  very  care- 
fully wrote  in  title  in  that,  m  spending 
these  funds  for  research  that  are  being 
given  to  the  institutions,  very  careful 
attention  be  paid  to  avoid  duplication 
of  research  activities  by  other  agencies 
of  Government. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
research  funds  are  essential  if  the  con- 
cept of  the  institutions  is  gotag  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  which  the  gentiewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  is  making  Is  that 
we  somehow  in  this  Congress  have  to  be 
able  to  centralize  the  authority  and  the 
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knowledge  of  what  is  being  spent.  That 
is  the  point,  the  point  of  reducing  the 
number  of  distribution  points  through 
the  Federal  budget  to  eliminate  the  con- 
dition which  exists  more  often  than  not 
in  this  body  of  not  knowing  what  is 
being  spent  in  total  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  this  is  a  clear  example 
right  here  of  the  problem,  when  the 
committee  comes  out  with  a  bill  and 
makes  a  statement  from  the  report  that 
no  fimds  are  being  spent  under  any 
other  committee,  when,  in  fact,  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  for 
the  same  purpose  by  other  House  com- 
mittees. 

I  am  asking  the  gentlewoman  now  if 
there  is  an  indication  that  she  will  sup- 
port an  administration  rescission  bill  re- 
scinding funds  when  duplication  of  ex- 
penditures with  other  committees'  ef- 
forts? 

Hearing  no  response,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  section  of  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  section  in  the  bill  is  what  we 
call  a  "goodie."  That  is  a  term  of  legis- 
lative art.  This  bill  is  so  bad  that  it  will 
need  a  lot  of  these  goodies  in  order  to 
attract  support  of  those  of  us  whose 
districts  are  affected. 

I  hope  the  gentlewoman  will  view  the 
whole  bill  with  the  same  critical  air  as 
she  did  this  section.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
woman would  do  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TTDAT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Penwick)  is  sincere,  and  she  is 
right.  There  ought  to  be  centralized  co- 
ordination of  research.  We  ought  to 
avoid  duplication. 

However,  I  think  she  misses  the  essen- 
tial thrust  of  this  bill.  They  do  not  have 
a  student  body  at  ERDA;  they  do  not 
have  a  student  body  at  the  National 
Science  Foimdation.  The  whole  point  of 
this  title  is  to  start  cranking  out  some 
mining  and  metallurgical  graduates  and 
develop  new  technologies  at  our  univers- 
ities so  we  will  have  the  mining  and 
mineral  processing  capability  to  do  what 
we  need  to  do  In  the  field  of  research 
and  development. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
says  this  Nation  is  now  graduating  some- 
thing like  300  undergraduates  a  year  in 
mining  engineering,  and  that  the  need 
in  this  country  is  four  or  five  times  that 
many. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
duplication  in  a  research  program,  we 
must  realize  we  have  got  to  have  gradu- 
ate engineers  to  man  that  research  proj- 
ect, whether  it  is  in  ERDA  or  whether 
it  is  in  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

This  amendment  has  very  broad  sup- 
port from  universities  all  across  this 
country.  These  universities  want  to  beef 
up  their  courses  to  produce  engineering 
students,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  there  might  be  duplication  of 
research  projects  in  other  agencies. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
many  respects  the  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  have  been  speaking  of 
the  considerable  research  that  needs  to 
be  done  when  in  fact  the  issue  was  money 
for  the  Institutes. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember  per- 
haps, I  spoke  earlier  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  $10  million  of  scholarships  for 
students  in  the  field  of  one  program  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  alone. 

Now  that  I  have  my  papers,  I  see  here 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
offers  $10  million  in  national  fellowships 
in  mineral  engineering.  One  only  has  to 
apply,  and  not  one  person  applied. 

They  also  have  a  graduate  program 
with  172  trainees. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  provides  the  money 
not  just  for  the  graduate  students,  but 
for  all  students.  That  Is  how  we  would 
get  this  done  if  we  are  going  to  hand 
out  the  money. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
trying  to  accelerate  the  education  of 
these  new  engineers  we  need,  and  we  do 
not  do  much  in  that  respect,  after  all. 
For  instance,  if  the  Nevada  School  of 
Mines  is  trying  to  get  some  money  for 
scholarships,  this  bill  provides  the  funds 
for  the  training  of  engineers  and  fills 
that  need. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  also  has  a  million 
dollars  and  a  half. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  maybe  the 
money  can  be  properly  used.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  It  should  be  centralized 
so  that  there  Is  one  group  that  decides 
what  the  appropriate  course  is  or  what 
the  curriculimi  should  be.  One  group 
should  decide  the  qualifications  of  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  title 
Is  geared  to  the  Idea  that  this  be  turned 
loose  to  a  large  number  of  our  universi- 
ties and  that  we  give  them  the  money  to 
establish  broad-based  engineering  cur- 
riculums  and  staffs  so  we  can  produce 
the  engineers  and  do  a  lot  of  valuable 
research  in  the  process. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

If  this  bill  takes  care  of  training  suffi- 
cient engineers  and  technological  peo- 
ple, is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that 
when  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  considers  a  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  these  piu-poses  it  should  be 
voted  against  because  we  have  already 
authorized  sufficient  funds? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  that  program, 
but  I  would  not  take  It  Into  account.  If 
we  take  into  account  what  other  Insti- 
tutes are  doing,  yes,  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man should  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  suprises  me,  Is  that  this 


bill  comes  out  on  the  floor  and  ignores 
what  we  have  been  authorizing  in  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  these  same  purposes.  I  have  been 
trying  to  pay  attention  In  that  commit- 
tee as  to  where  we  are  committing  large 
sums  and  I  know  we  have  committed 
many  millions  of  doUars  for  these  same 
purposes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  believe  there  is  no  Member 
on  the  floor  today  or  last  Friday  who 
followed  the  legislation  more  closely  or 
more  carefully  than  she  did. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  Instance 
I  do  have  to  oppose  the  amendment  she 
has  offered. 

I  think  the  facts  really  speak  for  them- 
selves, regardless  of  the  moneys  available 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  or  have 
not  tried  to  funnel  these  moneys  into  the 
mineral  institutions  of  our  country.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  are  turning  out 
fewer  and  fewer  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical graduates.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  number  of  schools  offering 
courses  In  these  various  areas  and  spe- 
cialties has  declined  rapidly  through  the 
years,  and  it  Is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
we  are  going  to  double  the  production  of 
coal  In  the  next  10  years,  If  we  are  going 
to  make  ourselves  Independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply  of  other  minerals,  not 
only  coal,  but  copper  and  Iron  ore,  that 
we  simply  have  to  have  the  graduates 
and  the  attendent  research  effort. 

We  have  to  produce  the  mining  grad- 
uates and  encourage  young  men  to  tm- 
dertake  that  tjrpe  of  education.  We  have 
to  develop  a  broader  outlook  within  our 
universities,  and  this  will  require  larger 
graduate  student  enrollments. 

In  terms  of  focusing  on  graduates  and 
focusing  on  production  and  bringing  Into 
being  new  mining  technologies  we  are 
behind  the  times. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  think  we 
need  a  vastly  strengthened  effort  within 
our    mining    Institutions    and    mining' 
schools. 

I  think  the  legislation  we  have  brought 
out  of  the  committee  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  reach  these  goals. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
do  not  understand  Is  this:  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  facts  to  Indicate 
that  there  was  anyone  who  wanted  to 
be  a  mining  engineer  and  study  mining 
engineering  last  year  who  did  not  do  so 
because  there  was  not  available  the  serv- 
ices of  something  such  as  will  be  supplied 
by  this  Institute  that  Is  now  being 
created? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  would  only  say  that  the 
number  of  schools  offering  mining  de- 
grees has  very  sharply  dropped  in  the  last 
years.  It  has  inevitably  led  to  a  reduced 
number  of  students  that  c&n  be  provided 
wltti  mining  degrees. 

I  think  also  that  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  research  provided  within 
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the  various  schools  has  discoiu-aged  not 
only  undergraduates  but  graduate  stu- 
dents who  would  be  furthering  their  ed- 
ucation in  the  mining  area.  If  the  schools 
are  not  there,  if  the  graduate  research  is 
not  available,  certainly  that  is  a  very  dis- 
couraging factor  when  it  comes  to  the 
young  men  of  this  country  making  up 
their  minds  as  to  where  to  go  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  future  careers. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  fact 
that  as  the  country  continues  to  develop 
its  energy  resources  and  starts  to  put 
more  emphasis  into  energy  development, 
this  field  will  open  up,  and  people  will 
want  to  become  mining  engineers.  They 
will  see  it  as  a  good,  growing  profession, 
and  they  will  seek  to  get  into  it,  I  think, 
if  we  allow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  operate  in  the  educational  field.  Then 
I  think  we  would  find  that  the  number 
of  people  going  Into  mining  engineering 
would  probably  increase,  with  or  without 
the  institute. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  think  the  number  of 
students  will  increase,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  recognize  that  In  the  area  of  coal 
production  alone,  we  have  ignored  the 
field,  and  perhaps  we  have  actually  dis- 
couraged and  brought  about  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  coal  production  in  re- 
cent years.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  certainly  there  has  been  on  the 
part  of  many  yoimg  people  a-  feeling 
that  the  mining  Industry  has  no  future, 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  young 
people  that  somehow  the  mining  industry 
is  very  bad  and  is  a  poor  industry  for 
a  career. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  because 
of  public  and  governmental  neglect  of 
the  industry,  I  do  think  that  they  need 
an  extra  amount  of  support  now  that 
would  not  have  been  necessary  had  that 
industry  been  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  grow  in  the  past  decade  or  two. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  a  worldwide  scarcity 
of  minerals  It  seems  that  this  may  put 
education  moneys  directly  into  a  chan- 
nel where  they  can  be  available  to  the 
people  who  realize  the  problem — namely 
mining  schools  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  this 
may  well  be  the  only  part  of  this  bill 
which  may  In  the  long  run  help  solve 
the  energy  and  mineral  crisis  we  are  in. 
With  so  many  creditable  universities 
and  colleges  aroimd  the  country  putting 
In  courses  In  horoscope  reading  and  do- 
ing away  with  courses  in  hard  science  I 
would  say  this  is  a  section  of  the  bill 
which  I  can  support — even  though  on 
final  passage  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Myers)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  my  concern  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mrs.  FENWICK ) ,  in  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  infusion  of  money  to  edu- 


cate people.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
Is  the  fact  that  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Interior  has  ignored  the  fact  that  some- 
body else  might  be  attacking  this  same 
problem.  What  we  have  to  do  is  go  into 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  ignored  the 
problem  in  the  past,  and  now  we  all  want 
to  get  a  piece  of  the  pie.  I  think  the  con- 
cern has  to  be  that  we  do  not  overreact, 
that  we  do  not  have  several  committees 
throwing  In  several  millions  of  dollars 
and  duplicating  the  effort. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  commitment  from 
the  committee  that  if  there  is  duplica- 
tion proved  and  the  administration 
comes  back  and  says  that  these  fimds 
are  no  longer  needed,  they,  in  fact,  will 
support  a  rescission.  However,  I  have  not 
seen  anything  in  the  past  action  in  this 
body  that  convinces  me  that  once  fimds 
are  appropriated  or  authorized,  anybody 
Is  willing  to  stand  up  with  enough  guts 
to  say  that  we  will  not  spend  the  money 
because  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  gentleman  did  men- 
tion a  rescission  bill.  If  at  any  time  I 
felt  that  another  type  of  program  or  an- 
other effort  would  do  the  job,  I  would 
certainly  support  a  rescission  bill.  I  am 
not  tied  to  this  type  of  financing,  but  I 
do  know  and  reallzie  what  has  been  going 
on  in  the  past  with  respect  to  eru-oll- 
ments.  The  drive  has  to  be  undertaken, 
and  I  think  It  is  very  laudable  that  the 
Committee  on  Int^or  took  iu>  the 
cudgel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

llie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were — ayes  18;  noes  52. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  301?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESEARCH    FUNDS    TO    INSTITUTES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  seven  years  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1975,  said  sum  in- 
creased by  $2,000,000  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after for  six  years,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Such  moneys  when 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to  in- 
stitutes to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  for 
purposes  of: 

(1)  specific  mineral  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  of  industrywide  applica- 
tion, which  could  not  otherwise  be  under- 
taken, including  the  expenses  of  planning 
and  coordinating  regional  mining  and  min- 
eral resources  research  projects  by  two  or 
more  Institutes,  and 

(2)  research  into  any  aspects  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  problems  related  to 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and 
are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall, 
among  other  things,  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  it  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it,  the  estimated  costs,  the  importance  of 
the  project  to  the  Nation,  region,  or  State 
concerned,  and  its  relation  to  other  known 
research  projects  theretofore  pursued  or 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 


will  provide  opportunity  for  the  training  of 
mining  and  mineral  engineers  and  scientists, 
and  the  extent  of  participation  by  nongov- 
ernmental soxirces  in  the  project. 

(c)  The  Secretarj'  shall  insofar  as  It  is 
practicable,  utilize  the  facilities  of  Institutes 
designated  in  section  301  of  tbis  title  to  per- 
form such  special  research,  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  shall  select  the  institutes  lor 
the  perlormanoe  of  such  special  research  on 
the  basis  of  the  qualifications  without  regard 
to  race  or  sex  of  the  personnel  who  will  con- 
duct and  direct  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facilities  available  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  research  project,  spe- 
cial geographic,  geologic,  or  climatic  condi- 
tions within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
institute  in  relation  to  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  research  project,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  win  provide  opportunity  for  train- 
ing Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  sci- 
entists. The  Secretary  may  designate  and 
utilize  such  portions  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  section  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding scholarships,  graduate  fellowships, 
and  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

(d)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  except  for  a  project 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  all  grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  merit  of  the  project,  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  expected  to  produce 
when  completed,  and  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  individuals  as  min- 
eral engineers  and  scientists. 

(e)  No  portion  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  applied  to  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  any  land  or  interests 
therein  or  the  rental,  purchase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building. 

Ftnn>iNO    csrrKRXA 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Sums  available  to  Institutes 
under  the  terms  of  sections  301  and  302  oS 
this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  times  and  In 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  and  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him.  Each  Institute  shall  set 
forth  its  plan  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  as  mineral  engineers  and  scien- 
tists imder  a  curriculum  appropriate  to  the 
field  of  mineral  resources  and  mineral  engi- 
neering and  related  fields;  set  forth  policies 
and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal 
fimds  made  available  under  this  title   for 
any  fiscal  year  will  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  for  purposes  of  thla 
title,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 
have  an  ofllcer  appointed  by  Its  governing 
authority  who  shall  receive  and  account  for 
all  funds  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  on  work  accomplished 
and   the  status  of  projects  underway,   to- 
gether   with   a   detailed   statement   of    the 
amounts  received  under  any  provisions  of  this 
title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
of  its  disbursement  on  schedules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  If  any  of  the  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  authorized  receiving  officer  of 
an  institute  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  Improperly 
diminished,  lost,  or  ml8^>plled.  It  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  concerned  and  until  bo 
replaced  no  subsequent  appropriation  shall 
be  allotted  or  paid  to  any  institute  of  such 
State. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  shaU  be  available  for  expenses  for  re- 
search. Investigations,  experiments,  and 
training  conducl«d  under  authority  of  thU 
title.  The  institutes  are  hereby  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  plan  and  conduct  pro- 
grams under  this  title  In  cooperation  with 
each  other  and  with  such  other  agencies  and 
individuals  as  may  contribute  to  the  solu- 
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tlon  of  the  mining  and  mineral  resoiirces 
problems  Involved,  and  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  thla  tlUe  shall  be  available  for 
paying  the  neceasary  ejq>enae8  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  conducting  such  coopera- 
tive research. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  SBCRXTABT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1.S  hereby  charged  vrith  the  responslblUty  for 
the  proper  administration  of  this  title  and 
after  full  consultation  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  tttle,  partici- 
pate in  coordinating  research  Initiated  un- 
der this  title  by  the  institutes,  indicate  to 
them  such  lines  of  Inquiry  as  to  him  seem 
most  important,  and  encoxirage  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
cooperation  by  and  between  the  Institutes 
and  between  them  and  other  research  or- 
ganizations, the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  other  Federal  estab- 
lishments. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  July 
In  each  year  after  the  passage  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
requirements  of  section  303(a)  have  been 
met  as  to  each  Institute  and  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  worls  of  the  institutes  in  all 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary's  report  shall  Indicate  whether 
any  portion  of  an  appropriation  available 
for  allotment  to  any  State  has  been  with- 
held and,  if  so,  the  reasons  therefor. 

AXTTONOMT 

Sec.  305.  Nothing  in  thU  title  shall  be  con- 
structed to  impair  or  modify  the  legal  rela- 
tionship existing  between  any  of  the  col- 
leges or  universities  under  whose  direction 
an  institute  is  established  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  In  which  it  is  located,  and 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  Federal  control  or  di- 
rection of  education  at  any  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  obtain  the  continuing  advice  and  co- 
operation of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerned  with  mining  and  mineral 
resources  of  State  and  local  governments, 
and  of  private  institutions  and  individuals 
to  assure  that  the  programs  authorized  In 
this  title  wUl  supplement  and  not  duplicate 
established  mining  and  minerals  research 
programs,  to  stimulate  research  in  otherwise 
neglected  areas,  and  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  program  of  mlnmg 
and  minerals  research,  having  due  regard 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
environment.  The  Secretary  shall  make  gen- 
erally available  Information  and  reports  on 
projects  completed,  in  progress,  or  planned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  direct  publication  of  Informa- 
tion by  the  Institutes  themselves. 

( b )  Nothing  In  this  title  is  Intended  to  give 
or  shall  be  construed  as  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  any  authority  over  mining 
and  mineral  resources  research  conducted  by 
any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  as  repealing,  superseding,  or  diminishing 
existing  authorities  or  responsibilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  plan 
and  conduct,  contract  lor,  or  assist  In  re- 
search in  Its  area  of  responsibility  and  con- 
cern with  mining  and  mineral  resources. 

(c)  Contracts  or  other  arrangements  for 
mming  and  mineral  resources  research  work 
authorized  under  this  title  with  an  Institute, 
educational  institution,  or  nonprofit  organi- 
sation may  be  undertaken  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3684  of  the  Ee- 
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vised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  629)  when.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
advance  payments  of  Initial  expense  are  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  such  work. 

(d)  No  research,  demonstration,  or  experi- 
ment shall  be  carried  out  under  this  Act  by 
an  Institute  financed  by  grants  under  this 
Act  unless  all  uses,  products,  processes,  pat- 
ents, and  other  developments  resulting  there- 
from with  such  exception  or  limitation.  If 
any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessEiry  In 
the  public  interest,  be  available  promptly 
to  the  general  public.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  section  shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any 
background  patent  relating  to  any  such  ac- 
tivities of  any  rights  which  that  owner  may 
have  under  that  patent.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the 
results  of  activities  carried  out  by  Institutes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  for  ad- 
ministrative planning  and  direction,  but  such 
appropriations  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000 
In  any  fiscal  year. 

CENTER  FOB  CATALOGINa 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
center  for  cataloging  current  and  projected 
scientific  research  in  aU  fields  of  mining  and 
mmeral  resources.  Each  Federal  agency  doing 
mining  and  mineral  resources  research  shall 
cooperate  by  providing  the  cataloging  center 
with  Information  on  work  underway  or 
scheduled  by  it.  The  cataloging  center  shall 
classify  and  maintain  for  public  use  a  catalog 
of  mining  and  mineral  resources  research  and 
Investigation  projects  In  progress  or  sched- 
uled by  all  Federal  agencies  and  by  such 
non-Federal  agencies  of  Government  col- 
leges, universities,  private  Institutions  firms 
and  individuals  as  may  make  such  Informa- 
tion available. 

INTBRAGENCT  COOPERATION 

Sec.  308.  The  President  shall,  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  clarify 
agency  responslbUlty  for  Federal  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research  and  provide  for 
interagency  coordination  of  such  research 
including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
title.  Such  coordination  shaU  Include— 

(a)  continuing  review  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  Government-wide  program  in  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research. 

(b)  identification  and  elimination  of  du- 
plication and  overiap  between  two  or  more 
agency  programs; 

(c)  Identification  of  technical  needs  In 
various  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search categories; 

(d)  recommendations  with  respect  to  al- 
location of  technical  effort  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies; 

(e)  review  of  technical  manpower  needs 
and  findings  concerning  management  policies 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  Government- 
wide  research  effort;  and 

(f)  actions  to  facilitate  Interagency  com- 
munication at  management  levels. 

ADVISORY  COMBHTTEE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Min- 
ing and  Mineral  Research  composed  of 

(1)  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  hte 
delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent: 

(3)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 

(4)  the  President,  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  con- 
sent: 

(5)  the  Director,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  or  his  delegate,  with  his  consent; 
and 

(6)  not  more  than  four  other  persons  who 
are  knowledgeable  m  the  fields  of  mining  and 
mineral  resources  research,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  working 
coal  miners. 

(b)  The    Secretary    shall    designate    the 


Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  all  mattera  involving  or  re- 
latmg  to  mining  and  mineral  resources  re- 
search and  such  determinations  as  provided 
In  this  title.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  consult  with,  and  consider  recommen- 
dations of,  such  Committee  In  the  conduct 
of  mining  and  mineral  resources  research  and 
the  making  of  any  grant  under  this  title. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  members,  other 
than  officers  or  employees  of  Federal,  State, 
or  locaU  governments,  shall  be,  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  performing  committee  business,  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  maxl- 
mimi  rate  of  pay  for  grade  06-18  as  provided 
In  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  sections 
5703  and  5704  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  fully  reimbursed  for  laravel,  sub- 
sistence, cmd  related  expenses. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  imaware  of  any  other 
proposed  amendments  to  title  m.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  title  m  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  m?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    rV— ABANDONED    MINE 

RECLAMATION 

abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  fund 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  created  on  the  books 

of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 

fvmd  to  be  known  as  the  Abandoned  Mine 

Reclamation  Pimd   (hereinafter  referred  to 

as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  administered 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  de- 
posited In  the  fund,  from  time  to  time,  de- 
rived ftom — 

(1)  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  land  re- 
claimed pursuant  to  this  title; 

(2)  any  user  charge  Imposed  on  or  for  land 
reclaimed  pursuant  to  thU  title,  after  ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  have  been  de- 
ducted; and 

(3)  the  reclamation  fees  levied  tmder  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Amounts  covered  into  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  imder  section  405,  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  and  enforcement  and  col- 
lection of  the  fee  as  specified  In  subsection 
(d) ,  acquisition  and  filling  of  voids  and  seal- 
ing of  tunnels,  shafts,  and  entryways  under 
section  406,  and  for  use  under  section  404, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  up  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  money  deposited  In  the  fimd 
annually  and  transferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  IntM-lor  to  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture 
for  such  purposes.  Such  amounts  shall  be 
available  for  such  purposes  only  when  ap- 
propriated therefor;  and  such  appropriations 
may  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  All  operators  of  coal  mining  operations 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  deposit 
In  the  fund,  a  reclamation  fee  of  thlrty-flve 
cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced  by  surface 
coal  mining  and  10  cents  per  ton  of  coal  pro- 
duced by  underground  mining,  or  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mme, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  whichever  Is 
leas.  Such  fee,  with  respect  to  coal  pro- 
duced after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  before  January  1, 1976,  shall  be  paid 
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not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1076,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  calendar  quart- 
er following  the  calendar  quarter  In  which 
the  coal  was  produced  In  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1976,  and  ending  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless 
extended  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  At  the  end  of 
each  three-year  period  foUowlng  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  fee  to  reflect  any  change  In  the 
cost  of  living  Index  since  the  beginning  of 
such  three-year  period. 

(e)  The  geographic  allocation  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  fvmd  shaU  reflect  both  the 
area  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived  as 
well  as  the  program  needs  for  the  funds. 
Fifty  per  centum  of  the  fimds  coUected 
annually  In  any  State  or  Indian  reservation 
shall  be  expended  In  that  State  or  Indian 
reservation  by  the  Secretary  to  accomplish 
the  pmrposes  of  this  title:  Provided,  however. 
That  If  such  funds  have  not  been  expended 
within  three  years  after  being  pakt  Into  the 
fund,  they  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  any  area.  The  balance  of  funds  coUected 
on  an  annual  basis  may  be  expended  in  any 
area  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretctry  in 
order  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
OBJXcnvEB  or  roNn 

Sec.  402.  Objectives  for  the  obligation  of 
funds  for  the  reclamation  of  previously 
mined  areas  shaU  reflect  the  following  pri- 
orities m  the  order  stated: 

(a)  the  protection  of  health  or  safety  of 
the  public; 

(b)  protection  of  the  environment  from 
continued  degradation  and  the  conservation 
of  land  and  water  resovirces; 

(c)  the  protection,  construction,  or  en- 
hancement of  public  facilities  such  as  utili- 
ties, roads,  recreation,  and  conversation  fa- 
cilities and  their  use; 

(d)  the  improvement  of  lands  and  water 
to  a  suitable  condition  useful  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  area 
affected:  and 

(e)  research  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  surface  mining 
reclamation  and  water  quality  program 
methods  and  techniques  In  all  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

eligible  lands 
Sec.  403.  The  only  lands  eligible  for  recla- 
mation expenditures  under  this  title  are 
those  which  were  mined  for  coal  or  which 
were  affected  by  such  mining,  wastebanks, 
coal  processing,  or  other  coal  mining  proc- 
esses, and  abandonment  or  left  In  an  Inade- 
quate reclamation  status  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  which  there 
Is  no  continuing  reclamation  responslbUlty 
under  State  or  other  Federal  laws. 

RECLAMATION  OF  RURAL  LANDS 

Sec.  404.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment damages  from  unreclaimed  mined 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources  of 
unreclaimed  lands  and  lands  affected  by  min- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements,  of  not  more 
than  ten  years  with  landowners  (Including 
owners  of  water  rights)  residents  and  ten- 
ants, and  Individually  or  collectively,  de- 
termined by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement  of  lands  in  question 
therein,  providing  for  land  stabilization,  ero- 
sion, and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  conservation  treatment.  Including 
measures  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  sou,  water  (excluding  stream  chan- 
nelization), woodland,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tion reseources,  of  such  lands.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  owners.  Including  owners  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenants  (collectively  or  Indi- 
vidually) of  the  lands  in  question. 


(b)  The  landowner.  Including  the  owner 
of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant  shaU  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  con- 
servation and  development  plan  setting  forth 
the  proposed  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  which  shaU  be  mutually  agreed  by 
the  Secretary  of  AgrioiUture  and  the  land- 
owner. Including  owner  of  water  rights,  resi- 
dent, or  tenant  to  be  needed  on  the  lands 
for  which  the  plan  was  prepared.  In  those  in- 
stances where  it  is  determined  that  the 
water  rights  or  water  supply  of  a  tenant, 
landowner.  Including  owner  of  water  rights, 
residents,  or  tenant  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  surface  or  underground  coal  mine 
operation  which  has  removed  or  disturbed  a 
stratum  so  as  to  significantly  affect  the  hy- 
drologlc  balance,  such  plan  may  Include  pro- 
posed measures  to  enhance  water  qviallty  or 
quantity  by  means  of  joint  action  with  other 
affected  landowners.  Including  owner  of 
water  rights,  residents,  or  tenants  In  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  be  Incorporated  In  an 
agreement  under  which  the  landowner.  In- 
cluding owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or 
tenant  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUture  to  effect  the  land  uses  and  con- 
servation treatment  provided  for  In  such 
plan  on  the  lands  described  In  the  agree- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof. 

(d)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner,  including  owner  of  water  rights, 
resident,  or  tenant  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
tvire  Is  authorized  to  furnish  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  such  landowner.  Includ- 
ing owner  of  water  rights,  resident,  or  tenant 
In  such  amounts  emd  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  AgricvUture  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  and  In  the  public 
Interest  for  carrying  out  the  land  use  and 
conservation  treatment  set  forth  In  the 
agreement.  Grants  made  under  this  section 
depending  on  the  Income -producing  poten- 
tial of  the  land  after  reclaiming  shall  pro- 
vide up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  land  uses  and  conservation 
treatment  on  not  more  than  160  acres  of 
land  occupied  by  such  owner  including  wa- 
ter rights  owners,  resident  or  tenant,  or  on 
not  more  than  160  acres  of  land  which  has 
been  piirchased  jointly  by  such  landowners 
including  water  rights  owners,  residents,  or 
tenants  under  an  agreement  for  the  en- 
hancement of  water  quality  or  quantity  or 
on  land  which  has  been  acquired  by  an 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  such  agreement. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ter- 
minate any  agreement  with  a  landowner  in- 
cluding water  rights  owners,  operator,  or 
occupier  by  mutual  agreement  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  In  the  public  interest, 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
ments prevlotisly  entered  Into  hereunder  as 
he  deems  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  or  to  facUltate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  program  authorized 
herein. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  It  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  may  provide  In  any 
agreement  hereunder  for  (1)  preservation 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  and  an  equal  period 
thereafter  of  the  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  land  covered 
by  the  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  any 
Federal  program  under  which  such  history 
Is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 
limitation  on  the  production  of  such  crop; 
or  (2)  surrender  of  any  such  history  and 
aUotments. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 


tions  as   be   determines    are    necessary    to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUture 
ShaU  utilize  the  servtces  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

(1)  Funds  ShaU  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  as  provided  In  section  401(c). 
ACQUISITION  an:)  reclamation  or  abandoned 

AND  UNRECLAIMED  MIMED  LANDS 

Sbc.  405.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  acquisition  of  any  interest 
In  land  or  mineral  rights  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate hazards  to  the  environment  or  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  pubUc  from  mined 
lands,  or  to  construct,  operate,  or  manage 
reclamation  faculties  and  projects  consti- 
tutes acquisition  for  a  public  use  or  purpose, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Secretary  plans  to 
hold  the  Interest  In  land  or  mineral  rights 
so  acquired  as  tm  open  space  or  for  recrea- 
tion, or  to  resell  the  land  following  comple- 
tion of  the  reclamation  faculty  or  project 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  acqvilre  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise,  land  or  any 
Interest  therein.  Including  reclamation  ease- 
ments, which  has  been  affected  by  surface 
mining  and  has  not  been  reclaimed  to  Its 
approximate  original  condition.  Prior  to 
TTiAiring  any  acquisition  of  land  vmder  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  thorough 
study  with  respect  to  those  tracts  of  land 
which  are  available  for  acquisition  under 
this  section  and  based  upon  those  findings 
he  shall  select  lands  for  purchase  according 
to  the  priorities  established  In  section  402. 
Title  to  all  lands  or  Interests  therein  ac- 
quired shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  price  paid  for  land  under 
this  section  shall  take  into  account  the  un- 
restored  condition  of  the  land.  Prior  to  any 
Individual  acquisition  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  specifically  determine 
the  cost  of  such  acquisition  and  reclamation 
and  the  benefits  to  the  public  to  be  gained 
therefrom. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  seeks  to  acquire  an  Interest  In 
land  or  mineral  rights,  and  cannot  negotiate 
an  agreement  with  the  owner  of  such  In- 
terest or  right  he  shaU  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit  and  take 
Interest  or  right,  following  a  tender  or  Just 
compensation  awarded  by  a  Jury  to  such  per- 
son. When  the  Secretaiy  determines  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  continuing  or  Increasingly  harmful 
effects  upon  the  environment  which  would 
substantially  Increase  the  cost  or  magnitude 
of  reclamation  or  of  conttaulng  or  Increas- 
ingly serious  threats  to  life,  safety,  or  health, 
or  to  property,  the  Secretary  may  take  such 
Interest  or  rights  immediately  upon  payment 
by  the  United  States  either  to  such  person 
or  Into  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  estimate 
to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest 
or  rights;  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  also 
pay  to  such  person  any  further  amount  that 
may  be  subsequently  awarded  by  a  Jxiry.  with 
Interest  from  the  date  of  the  taking. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  when 
the  Secretary  takes  action  to  acquire  an  In- 
terest In  land  and  cannot  determine  which 
person  or  persons  hold  title  to  such  Interest 
or  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  a  condemnation  suit, 
and  give  notice,  and  may  take  such  interest 
or  rights  Immediately  upon  payment  Into 
court  of  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
Interest  or  rights.  If  a  person  or  persons  es- 
tablishes title  to  such  interest  or  rights 
within  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  tak- 
ing, the  court  shall  transfer  the  payment  to 
such  person  or  persons  and  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  any  further  amount  that  may  be 
agreed     to    pursuant    to    negotiations    or 
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awarded  by  a  Jury  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  taking.  If  no  person  or  persons  establish 
title  to  the  Interest  or  rights  within  six 
years  from  the  time  of  such  taking,  the  pay- 
ment shall  revert  to  the  Secretary  and  be 
deposited  In  the  fund. 

(5)  States  are  encouraged  to  acquire  aban- 
doned and  unreclaimed  mined  lands  within 
their  boundaries  and  to  transfer  such  lands 
to  the  Secretary  to  be  reclaimed  under  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulations.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a 
matching  basis  to  States  In  such  amoiuits  as 
ne  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  title  but 
in  no  event  shall  any  grant  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands 
for  which  the  grant  Is  made.  When  a  State 
has  made  any  such  land  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  this  title,  such  State 
shall  have  a  preference  right  to  purchase 
such  lands  after  reclamation  at  fair  market 
value  less  the  State  portion  of  the  original 
acquisition  price.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
reclaimed  land  may  be  sold  to  the  State 
or  local  government  in  which  it  is  located 
at  a  price  less  than  fair  market  value,  which 
In  no  case  shall  be  less  than  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  purchase  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  land,  as  negotiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  used  for  a  valid  public  purpose. 
If  any  land  sold  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  paragraph  Is  not  used  for 
a  valid  public  purpose  as  specified  by  th« 
Secretary  in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agreement 
then  all  right,  title,  and  interest  In  such 
land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States.  Money 
received  from  such  sale  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  reclamation  of  lands  acquired 
under  this  section.  In  preparing  these  spe- 
cifications, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
specialized  knowledge  or  experience  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  which  can 
assist  him  in  the  development  or  implemen- 
tation of  the  reclamation  program  required 
under  this  title. 

(7)  In  selecting  lands  to  be  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  In  formulating 
regulations  for  the  making  of  grants  to  the 
States  to  acquire  lands  pursuant  to  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  lands 
in  their  unreclaimed  state  which  will  meet 
the  objectives  as  stated  In  section  402  above 
when  reclaimed.  For  thoee  lands  which  are 
reclaimed  for  public  recreational  use,  the 
revenue  derived  from  such  lands  shall  be 
used  first  to  assure  proper  maintenance  of 
such  funds  and  facilities  thereon  and  any 
remaining  moneys  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
funds. 

(8)  Where  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this 
section  is  deemed  to  be  suitable  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential,  or  private  rec- 
reational development,  the  .Secretary  may 
sell  such  land  by  public  sale  under  a  systera 
of  competitive  bidding,  at  not  less  than  fair 
market  value  and  imder  such  other  regula- 
tions tis  he  may  promulgate  to  insure  that 
such  lands  are  put  to  proper  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  If  any  such  land 
sold  is  not  put  to  the  use  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  terms  of  the  sales  agree- 
ment, then  all  right,  tltl#,  and  interest  in 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 
Money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund. 

(9)  The  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing with  the  appropriate  notice.  In  the 
county  or  counties  or  the  appropriate  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  In  which  lands  ac- 
quired to  be  reclaimed  pursuant  to  this  title 
are  located.  The  hearings  shall  be  held  at 
a  time  which  shall  afford  local  citizens  and 
governments  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  decision  concerning  the 
use  of  the  lands  once  reclaimed. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  u  authorized  to  use 


money  In  the  fund  to  acquire,  reclaim,  de- 
velop, and  transfer  land  to  any  State,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  any  person,  firm,  Ewsoclatlon,  or  cor- 
poration if  he  determines  that  such  Is  an 
Integral  and  necessary  element  of  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  plan  for  a  project  to  con- 
struct or  rehabilitate  housing  for  persons 
employed  in  mines  or  work  incidental  there- 
to, persons  disabled  as  the  result  of  such 
employment,  persons  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action,  or  persons  dislocated  as  the 
resxUt  of  natural  disasters  or  catastrophic 
failure  from  any  cause.  Such  activities  shall 
be  accomplished  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  which 
may  Include  transfers  of  land  with  or  with- 
out monetary  consideration:  Provided,  That 
to  the  extent  that  the  consideration  is  below 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  trans- 
ferred, no  portion  of  the  difference  between 
the  fair  market  value  and  the  consideration 
shall  accrue  as  a  profit  to  such  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation.  Land  develop- 
ment may  Include  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities  or  other  Improvements  Includ- 
ing reasonable  site  work  and  offslte  Improve- 
ments such  as  sewer  and  water  extensions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
a  project.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the  actual 
construction  costs  of  hotislng. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  directly  or  he  may 
make  grants  and  commitments  for  grants, 
and  may  advance  money  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  require  to  any 
State,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  State,  or  any  public  body 
or  nonprofit  organization  designated  by  a 
State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  provide,  or  con- 
tract with  public  and  private  organizations 
to  provide  information,  advice,  and  technical 
assistance.  Including  demonstrations.  In 
furtherance  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
403,  in  any  area  experiencing  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  its  coal  resources  which  the 
Secretary  has  determined  does  not  have  ade- 
quate housing  facilities. 

PILLING    VOIDS    AND    SEALING   TTTNNEL8 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
voids  and  open  and  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  resulting  from  mining 
constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health  or 
safety.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  Is  authorized  to  fill 
such  voids  and  seal  such  abandoned  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  entryways  which  the  Secretary 
determines  could  endanger  life  and  property 
or  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  public  health 
or  safety. 

(b)  In  those  Instances  where  mine  waste 
piles  are  being  reworked  for  coal  conserva- 
tion piirposes,  the  Incremental  costs  of  dis- 
posing of  the  wastes  from  such  operations 
by  filling  voids  and  sealing  tunnels  may  be 
eligible  for  funding  providing  that  the  dis- 
posal of  these  wastes  meet  the  purposes  ol 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  otherwise  such  interest 
In  land  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

FUND     REPORT 

Sec.  407.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1976, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under 
the  fund  together  with  his  recommendations 
as  to  f utxire  uses  of  the  fund. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
transfer  funds  to  other  appropriate  Federal 


agencies,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  reclama- 
tion activities  authorized  by  this  title. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  IV  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  would  withhold 
his  unanimous  consent  request.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  amendments  are  pend- 
ing to  the  bill.  I  have  heard  there  are  a 
great  many  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  title  IV  is  a  kind  of  a 
complicated  title.  I  know  of  half  a  dozen 
amendments  that  relate  to  the  title,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  much  more  orderly 
if  we  could  consider  title  IV  as  open. 
There  is  no  disposition  on  this  side  to 
limit  debate,  or  anything. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  assurance,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  BIR.   MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mzlcher: 
Amend  section  405(b)  (4) ,  page  207,  line  l,  by 
changing  the  word  "cotd"  to  "energy". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes  unless  there  are 
questions  to  be  asked  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

What  we  intended  in  the  original  bill 
and  what  we  intended  in  the  conference, 
in  the  final  bill  that  was  passed  last  year, 
and  what  we  still  intend,  is  that  in  this 
subsection  we  are  also  referring  to  con- 
version facilities.  So  it  is  more  appro- 
priate in  that  regard  to  refer  to  "energy" 
rather  than  simply  to  "coal." 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  could 
accept  this  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  The  problems 
relating  to  oil  shale  and  to  lignite  and 
other  energy  materials  are  just  as  severe 
as  they  are  with  coal  and  other  resources 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  if  I  could, 
just  how  broadly  this  would  be  used  in 
reclamation  funding. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  subsection  would  provide  in 
impact  areas  with  rapidly  developing 
populations  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  the  funds  for  public  facility  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  bill  in  tha 
House,  and  all  during  the  oonference. 
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we  were  referring  to  conversion  facilities 
of  a  much  broader  range  than  just  min- 
ing coal.  As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
has  mentioned,  this  also  applies  to  oil 
shale  and  applies  to  lignite.  It  does 
broaden  it,  but  I  think  it  only  goes  as  far 
as  the  House  intended. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  further,  are  we  suggesting 
that  the  moneys  raised  from  the  Coal 
Reclamation  Fund  can  be  used  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  in  any  area  that  is 
experiencing  a  rapid  growth  from  the 
development  of  its  energy  resources? 
Could  we  take  the  coal  reclamation 
moneys  and  perhaps  use  them  down 
in  Texas  or  along  the  gulf  coast  of 
Texas  or  Louisiana  because  of  the  ex- 
plosive growth  there  of  their  natural  gas 
and  oil  extraction  industries? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  has,  I  think, 
broadened  it  much,  much  beyond  what 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  pos- 
sibly consider,  because  the  Secretary, 
who  must  administer  these  fimds,  if 
asked  to  agree  to  any  proposal  for  the 
use  of  such  funds.  I  am  sure  would  not 
take  such  a  broad  view  and  would  not 
relate  it  to  oil  or  gas  development.  But 
the  bill  with  this  amendment  would 
mean  coal,  also  shale,  assuredly  lignite, 
but  would  not  just  limit  it  in  terms  of 
where  the  mining  would  occur,  but  would 
also  look  at  the  conversion  facilities  as 
far  as  steam .  generating  plants  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coal  or  lignite  mining,  or  coal 
gasification  plants.  That  is  truly  what 
the  intent  of  this  subsection  has  been, 
because  in  many  cases  that  has  caused 
a  rapid  expansion  of  population  and  im- 
pact from  rapid  population  expansion 
requires  additional  funds. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Would  not  the  language 
or  the  word  "coal"  apply  to  lignite  or 
apply  to  shale?  Would  not  the  term  In 
the  legislation  now  cover  all  of  the  par- 
ticular instances  that  the  gentleman  has 
just  Indicated? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  think  shale 
without  my  amendment  that  the  bill 
answers  oil.  We  are  In  another  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  treating  lignite  differ- 
ently than  we  are  treating  coaJ.  I  would 
advise  that  in  every  instance  I  think 
simply  by  using  the  term  energy,  we  do 
give  the  Secretary  broadness  or  the 
scope  to  use  the  fimds  correctly,  as  we 
envisioned  it,  but  would  not  turn  him 
loose  to  use  It  for  such  a  broad  purpose 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  sug- 
gested concerning  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  My  particular  concern 
lies  with  section  (b)(1)  on  i>age  205, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  moneys 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  particular 
purpose  that  deals  with  the  reclamation, 
development,  or  transfer  of  land.  My  con- 
cern with  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  not  only  can  he  use  it  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  but  with  that  amend- 
ment he  can  use  it  almost  anjrwhere  in 
the  coimtry,  imless  the  language  is  de- 
fined further. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  must  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the  sub- 
section deals  only  with  public  facilities. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  It  deals  with  pubUc  facili- 
ties in  total,  but  that  also  could  be  al- 


most anything  dealing  with  housing;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  As  is  defined  in  public 
facilities,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDBIENT  OFFERED  BT   MR.   ANDRTWS  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  Page  194,  line  15,  after  the 
word  "less"  on  line  15,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  a  comma  and  add  the  following 
words:  "except  that  this  reclamation  fee 
for  lignite  coal  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  5  per- 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mine, 
or  35  cents,  whichever  is  less." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  discussed  in  the  general 
debate  on  this  bill,  the  severance  tax  in 
this  bill  is  to  restore  previously-mined 
land.  It  is  set  at  35  cents,  or  10  percent 
of  the  value,  whichever  is  less.  In  the 
case  of  coal  costing  $35  a  ton,  it  is  a 
1 -percent  tax;  in  the  case  of  coal  costing 
$17.50  per  ton,  it  is  a  2-percent  tax,  down 
to  $7.00  coal,  where  it  is  a  5-percent  tax. 

In  my  State  and  in  two  other  Western 
States  there  is  a  fuel  called  lignite,  so- 
called  coal. 

It  has  less  than  one-half  the  Btu's  that 
coal  has.  All  we  have  is  this  lignite  fuel. 
It  is  low  in  Btu's  but  it  is  our  only  energy 
source. 

In  my  amendment  we  change  the  "10 
percent"  to  "5  percent"  and  put  it  in 
effect  more  on  a  par  with  the  other  fuel 
taxes  across  this  country  levied  by  this 
legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  ,  on  Friday. 

This  amendment  as  changed  to  go 
along  with  their  suggestion  now  is  spe- 
cific to  lignite  and  provides  simple  equity 
since  oiu*  people  should  not  have  to  pay 
two  to  three  times  as  much  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  as  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  we  support  the 
bill  but  we  think  this  change  should  be 
made  to  provide  fair  play  for  our  people. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  long  and  strong 
support  for  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  been  persuaded  since  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  this  bill  that  it  is 
basically  wrong  to  charge  the  same  for 
the  high  Btu  coal  as  for  the  coal  which 
is  in  the  gentleman's  State  which  is  called 
lignite.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  change  the 
formula  to  5  percent  or  35  cents,  which- 
ever Is  less,  we  will  have  arrived  at  an 
equitable  result. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
strip  mining  legislation  here  I  think  cer- 
tainly it  is  inequitable  to  charge  35  cents 
a  ton  for  a  product  which  is  selling  for 
$2.33  a  ton  and  still  charge  35  cents  for 
a  product  which  is  selling  for  as  high  as 
$35  a  ton.  I  think  the  gentleman's  for- 
miila  is  certainly  fair  and  equitable  and 
I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  been  able  to  develop  any  de- 
termination as  to  what  the  5-percent  fig- 
ure would  result  in?  What  would  be  the 
value  of  the  lignite  and  the  total  of  the 
tax? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  The 
value  of  the  lignite  at  the  present  time 
is  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton  at  the  mine  site. 
At  the  5 -percent  level  this  would  re- 
siQt  in  a  10  cents  to  12  cents  tax  per  ton. 
Actually  this  would  equate  out  in  terms 
of  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  the  same  as  a 
35-cent  tax  on  coal  that  has  three  times 
the  Btu's  and  does  not  need  the  long 
transmission  lines. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the 
staff  check  it  out.  One  of  the  concerns 
I  had  was  the  integrity  of  the  size  of  the 
fund.  Because  the  production  of  lignite  is 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  overall 
energy  coal  production  we  are  told  the 
total  impact  on  the  fimd  would  be  min- 
imal and  would  be  aroimd  $1  million  and 
we  are  dealing  with  a  fund  that  we  hope 
will  produce  $135  million  per  year,  so  I 
do  not  think  we  are  hurting  the  fund. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  absolutely  correct.  As  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out,  there  are  only  three 
States  in  which  lignite  is  located,  the 
States  of  Texas  and  North  Dakota,  and 
one-quarter  or  one-fifth  share  of  the  coal 
mined  in  Montana. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment and  I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  but  with  an  amendment  which 
I  would  like  to  offer  as  a  substitute  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  recognized  for  that 
purpose.  It  does  not  affect  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  but  affects  the  rate 
of  the  fee  on  strip  mined  coal.  It  would 
Increase  it  from  35  to  50  cents  per  ton. 
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AMZNDMXNT  OFTKRXD  BT  MB.  BEIBKBLIKO  AS  A 
SUBSTmJTE  FOR  THE  AMENDBIENT  OFFTBSO  BT 
MB.  ANDREWS   OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberionc  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota:  page  194,  line 
9,  adopt  the  sentence  starting  on  line  9,  but 
change  "35"  to  "50". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  my  substitute  is  simply  to  adopt 
the  language  presently  appearing  on  line 
9  in  the  sentence  beginning  in  that  line 
on  page  194  with  the  change  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  but 
with  an  additional  change. 

I  would  simply  chsnge  the  rate  that 
appears  on  line  11  from  35  cents  per  ton 
to  50  cents  per  ton. 

POINT     OF     ORDER 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  afraid  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  made  a  parliamentary 
error.  His  intention  is  not  compatible 
with  the  substitution  of  his  amendment 
for  that  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  what  he  is  doing  is  not  what  he  says 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  kindly  ex- 
plain why  it  is  not  what  I  say  I  am  doing? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Because  if 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  carries,  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  will  be  aban- 
doned and  there  is  no  reference  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  reread 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  194,  line  9,  adopt  the  sentence  starting 
on  line  9,  but  change  "35"  to  "50". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  if  the  Clerk  dropped  out  a 
word.  Maybe  the  Clerk  could  not  read 
my  writing. 

My  writing  says. 

Page  194,  line  9.  adopt  the  sentence  starting 
on  line  9,  but  change  "35"  to  "50". 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  My 
amendment  is  on  page  194,  line  15. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  prob- 
ably be  better  standing  on  its  own,  since 
It  affects  strip  mining  all  over  the  country 
and  my  amendment  affects  strip  mining 
only  in  two  or  three  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  beginning  on  page 
194,  line  15,  while  it  might  have  been 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  earlier,  it  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  point.  If  we  are 
going  to  start  watering  down  this  fund, 
just  water  it  down  to  the  point  we  have 
cut  $45  million  out  of  it  In  committee  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  decreased,  as 

1  have  indicated,  it  will  take  some  50 
years  to  completely  restore  all  the  aban- 
doned lands  that  have  already  been 
destroyed  by  strip  mining;  so  it  seems 
to-me  the  very  least  we  can  do  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  some  more  money  out  of  it 
in  one  place,  that  we  add  some  money 
to  it  in  another  place. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  will  yield,  my  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  to  water  down  the 
fund.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  get 
equity  for  those  people  that  have  to  de- 
pend on  this  type  of  lignite  fuel,  so  they 
are  not  paying  three  times  as  much  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  fuel  than  others  do 
who  use  a  coal  which  has  three  times  as 
much  Btu.  All  we  are  trsing  to  do  is 
recognize  that  it  will  be  more  equitable 
at  the  5 -percent  level,  which  it  is  for  al- 
most all  coal,  and  not  at  the  10-percent 
level,  which  would  grossly  discriminate 
against  those  people  depending  on  lignite 
for  their  electricity.  I  am  not  trying  to 
water  it  down. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  un- 
derstand that  we  are  proposing  charging 
35  cents  to  50  cents  ad4)tional  per  ton 
for  the  problem  of  reclaiming  previously 
destroyed  land  by  strip  mining.  Is  that 
the  Impression  of  the  gentleman?  The 
essential  effect  of  the  sunendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  would  be  to  accel- 
erate that  rate.  I  do  not  question  the 
feasibility  or  the  reasoning  for  reclama- 
tion, in  fact  I  strongly  support  a  recla- 
mation commitment.  I  do  question 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  accelerate  the 
rate  of  committed  funds  at  this  time,  be- 
cause energy  costs  have  been  accelerated 
already  in  the  private  sector. 

I  am  only  asking,  why  do  we  not  ad- 
dress that  problem  from  this  standpoint? 
As  we  get  further  into  a  coal  commit- 
ment and  coal  gets  to  be  a  broader  base 
of  our  energy,  then  let  us  reconsider  the 
tax  for  reclamation  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 

2  minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Keeping 
this  tax  at  35  cents  may,  in  fact,  allow 
a  smooth  transition  into  a  reclamation 
program  on  a  more  efiScient  program 
than  the  cost  we  are  now  determining. 
Again  I  state  that  2  years  or  3  years  from 
now,  if  data  indicates  a  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  cents,  we  then  can  change  the 
legislation  at  that  time. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Of  course  that  is 
true,  but  the  fact  Is  the  cost  of  coal  is 
presently  not  determined  by  the  cost  of 
producing.  The  price  of  coal  has  risen 
fantastlcaUy  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  5  years  it  has  tripled. 

The  reason  is  that  somehow  the  coal 
industry  has  managed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  cost  of  other  competing 
forms  of  fuel,  if  we  had  an  additional 
factor  greater  than  the  small  amount  we 
are  talking  about.  It  Is  not  necessarily 
going  to  have  any  effect  on  the  price, 
which  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  that  his  amendment  is  fair 
and  equitable,  and  I  support  it  provided 
we  also  make  a  reasonable  adjustment 
upward  In  the  fee  on  strip  mining  coal. 
There  Is  another  good  reason  for  doing 
that.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  all  the 
coal  reserves  of  this  coimtry  can  only  be 
obtained  by  deep  mining.  If  we  talk  about 
easy  access  reserves,  the  ratio  is  8  to  1,  so 
we  want  to  encourage  deep  mine  coal  and 
discourage  to  some  extent  strip  mine 
coal  where  It  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
amount. 

Mr.  UDATiTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  ,  which  I  support. 
There  is  a  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berling) ,  which  Increases  the  overall  fee 
for  surface  mining  from  35  cents  to 
50  cents.  The  35-cent  figure  is  a  com- 
promise the  committee  reached.  We 
should  hold  to  it  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  adopt  the  Andrews  amend- 
ment and  defeat  the  Seiberling  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the  gentleman  Is  not  op- 
posing increasing  the  fee  from  35  cents 
to  50  cents? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  I  would  have  to  stick 
with  the  committee.  I  would  like  a  much 
bigger  fund  than  we  are  going  to  have, 
but  the  compromise  we  had  in  committee 
is  35  cents  and  10  cents,  and  is  one  I 
think  we  ought  to  stick  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RtTPPE  TO  THE 
SCRSTITUTE  AMBVD?fZNT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SBIBERLINC 

Mr.  RTTPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  toe  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rttpfe  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling: On  page  194,  line  11,  amend  the  substi- 
tute by  striking  "60"  and  Inserting  the  word 
"ten." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  or  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  toat  Is  an  amendment  of  the 
third  degree,  and  toerefore  Is  out  of 
order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  offered  a  substitute.  An  amendment 
to  that  substitute  Is  not  in  toe  third 
degree  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  so  toat  we  can  determine 
right  now,  and  once  and  for  all,  just  the 
type  and  the  amoimt  of  reclamation  fee 
vfc  should  have  in  the  legislation  before 
us.  The  gentleman  who  offered  the  sub- 
stitute has  suggested  that  toe  reclama- 
tion fee  is  too  low.  I  would  suggest  hi 
turn,  and  strongly  believe,  toat  toe  recla- 
mation fee  Is  too  high.  Not  only  do  I 
believe  toe  fee  is  too  high,  but  I  believe 
the  fee  in  the  bill  we  have  before  us,  35 
cents  a  ton  for  surface  mined  coal,  would 
simply  Increase  the  cost  of  coal,  toe  cost 
of  electricity  and  toe  cost  of  energy 
In  every  one  of  toe  congressional  districts 
represented  In  tois  room  today. 

I  toink  we  ought  to  take  a  moment  and 
just  know  exactly  what  the  reclamation 
fimd  is  to  be  used  for.  I  believe  It  should 
be  used  for  toe  reclamation  and  rebuild- 
ing of  orphan  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
suggested  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
reported  there  are  about  a  million  acres 
of  orphan  lands  in  toe  United  States  toat 
have  been  mined  over  and  damaged.  But, 
the  report  by  the  Department  of  toe  In- 
terior also  indicates  that  about  half  of 
those  have  been  stabilized.  They  have  at 
toe  present  time  a  timber  and  vegetative 
cover. 

Of  the  remaining  half  million  acres,  I 
believe  many  of  toem  will  be  put  back 
Into  first-class  condition  xmder  this 
legislation  because  many  of  the  areas  In 
Appalachia  will  be  mined  again,  and 
toose  areas  mined  again,  or  remined, 
will  be  imder  the  control  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  will  be  put  back  Into  first-class, 
usable  condition. 

So,  I  would  believe  that  the  10  cents 
per  ton  figure  I  have  suggested  for  sur- 
face mining,  as  well  as  for  imderground 
mining,  is  totally  adequate  to  do  the 
paramount  and  prime  job  called  for  un- 
der this  legislation,  which  is  the  recla- 
mation of  orphsm  lands.  I  toInk  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  section  (b)  (1)  on  page 
205  of  toe  bill  is  a  very  strong  indication 
toat  there  Is  a  lot  more  money  in  the 
reclamation  fund  than  has  to  be  utilized 
for  the  rebuilding  of  orphan  lands. 

On  page  205  of  the  bill,  toe  Secretary 
would  autoorize  the  use  of  this  money 
for  any  type  of  housing  program  that 
would  help  people,  as  an  example,  that 
are  affected  by  catastrophic  failure. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  define  for 
the  Members  of  this  House  just  exactly 
what  is  catastrophic  failure.  Yet  the  Sec- 
retary can  use  the  moneys  of  toe  reclam- 
ation fimd  for  anything  toat  suwwrts 
housing,  as  long  as  it  can  provide  a 
remedy  for  catastrophic  failure  from  any 
cause. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  for  that 
reason  the  Secretary  can  use  the  money 
for  highway  construction  or  roadway 
acquisition,  land  acquisition,  sewer  and 
water  financing,  in  toese  areas  where  he 
deems  that  people  have  been  affected  by 
catastrophic  failure. 


So  I  suggest  toat  the  language  that 
we  have  in  this  bill  Is  wide  open  for 
abuse.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of  pork 
barrel  dollars  in  this  legislation,  and  each 
one  of  us,  each  district  In  this  room.  Is 
going  to  have  to  pay;  consumers  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  for  toe  pork  barrel 
fimding  in  this  legislation. 

Ten  cents  a  ton  reclamation  fee  would 
be  entirely  enough  fimding  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  orphaned  lands.  Any- 
thing above  10  cents  a  ton  reclamation 
fee  will  simply  result  In  pork  barrel  ex- 
penditures, not  only  today,  but  obvious- 
ly to  a  much  greater  degree  as  toe  fund 
builds  up  and  coal  production  is  in- 
creased in  the  United  States. 

So  If  we  want  to  strike  one  blow  in  tois 
legislation  for  toe  American  consumer. 
If  we  want  to  make  one  effort  In  this 
legislation  to  stabilize  toe  utility  rates  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  can  do  so  by  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
here,  while  at  the  same  time  knowing 
that  toe  reclamation  effort  to  Improve 
abandoned  or  orphaned  lands  can  be  un- 
dertaken and  toe  lands  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  toe  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  s^elding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t.he  Chair  Informs  me 
toat  toe  manner  in  which  my  amend- 
ment was  offered  would,  in  effect,  wipe 
out  Mr.  Andrews'  amendment,  and  that 
was  not  my  intention. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  debate  the 
issues  of  what  the  fee  should  be  wlto  toe 
gentleman  from  Michigan  by  offering  a 
separate  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  witodraw  my  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  toe  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.   SEIBERLING)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  substitute  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) is  witodrawn,  and  toe  amendment 
offered  by  toe  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RuppE)  to  toe  substitute  Is  there- 
fore withdrawn. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  risen  to  oppose  toe  gentleman's 
amendment  which  is  now  withdrawn.  I 
presume  he  will  offer  it  at  a  later  time. 
While  I  am  here  and  have  the  time,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
toe  argument  at  aU  that  this  bill  creates 
a  pork  barrel  fund.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  how  wide  open  it  is.  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  one  little  example  of  wliat 
happened  in  the  little  town  I  have  lived 
in  for  toe  last  35  years.  Their  water  sup- 
ply, as  far  as  being  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption, was  totally  destroyed  by  strip 
mining.  There  are  several  different  sul- 


fates now  In  toe  water  which  were  not 
toere  before,  and  one  of  them  is  up  to  140 
parts  per  million,  when  toe  permissible 
is  four  parts.  Because  toe  coal  company 
made  money  out  of  stripping  that  area 
where  toe  wells  were  and  caused  the 
ground  to  be  disturbed  and  all  of  the 
slate,  and  so  on,  to  be  torn  up  and  thrown 
back  and  toe  water  seeps  down  through 
it,  Is  that  to  say  toat  tois  fimd  should  not 
be  used  to  help  that  little  village  of  1,200 
people  rectify  what  has  happened  to  toeh- 
water  supply? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  35  cents 
a  ton  Is  unreasonable. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  something 
about  passing  this  on  to  the  consumer. 
We  aU  know  what  the  cofil  companies 
have  done  since  toe  oil  shortage.  Tliey 
have  gone  from  $6  a  ton  to  $30  a  ton,  and 
every  dime  of  that  has  been  passed  on  to 
toe  consumer. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  500-per- 
cent Increase,  not  at  all.  We  are  talking 
about  not  even  a  2-pefcent  Increase;  we 
are  talking  about  something  like  a  1- 
percent  Increase.  The  average  cost  to 
the  average  consumer  Is  going  to  be  about 
a  half  a  cent  a  month  or  a  cent  a  month, 
something  like  that,  maybe  3  caits  at 
the  most,  on  his  electric  bill. 

Well,  perhaps  you  may  say  that  Is  not 
true.  The  figures  I  had,  when  toey  were 
talking  about  $1.50.  was  15  cents  a  month. 
I  do  not  know,  but  whatever  It  Is,  It  will 
not  be  that  much. 

All  right,  we  will  say  a  penny  a  day. 
If  that  will  make  us  happier.  That  is  30 
cents  a  month. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  Is  going  to  ob- 
ject to  a  penny  a  day  on  toe  electric  bill 
if  that  is  going  to  cause  toese  1  million 
acres  of  land  to  be  put  back  into  useful 
production. 

Many  of  toe  Members  have  been  out  to 
my  area,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  these 
80-foot  and  100-foot-hlgh  walls  that 
these  companies  have  walked  off  and  left. 
No  one  is  going  to  put  them  back  Into  any 
useful  production.  I  suppose  we  could 
say,  to  use  our  terminology,  that  It  has 
been  stabilized,  but  It  Is  stabilized  about 
like  the  Gobi  Desert  has  been  stabilized, 
and  it  is  just  about  as  valuable. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  putting 
It  back  into  productive  use,  and  that  has 
not  been  done  In  a  good  many  cases. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  toank 
toe  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  that  In  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict we  have  probably  seen  some  of  toe 
best  and  some  of  the  worst  types  of  coal 
mining  in  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
argument  with  the  gentleman's  comment 
that  in  those  areas  that  have  been  af- 
fected by  coal  mining  or  the  ravages  of 
coal  mining  these  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  public  necessities  should 
be  supported  by  toe  legislation. 

What  I  am  really  getting  at  Is  the  very 
broad-based  national  legislation  which 
suggests  communities  can  be  assisted  if 
they  can  show  they  have  been  affected  by 
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a  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  failxire 
from  any  cause.  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
that  when  we  talk  about  a  "catastrophic 
failure"  for  any  cause,  we  are  going  far 
beyond  coal  mining  and  are  saying  we 
will  help  a  commimity  for  any  reason. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  point  of  view, 
but  he  is  attacking  the  wrong  thing. 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  think  that 
language  should  be  there  and  he  offers 
an  amendment  to  take  out  that  language, 
and  if  he  makes  out  a  good  case,  I  would 
probably  be  open-minded  on  that.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  be  open-minded  on  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  it  is  going 
to  take  from  strip  operators  who  walked 
ofif  and  left  this  damage  to  restore  It. 

If  we  look  down  the  road  10  years 
from  now,  we  might  be  amazed  about 
how  little  will  be  restored,  because  the 
amount  of  money  Is  not  sufficient,  even 
at  35  cents.  But  If  we  see  the  job  has 
been  done  in  5  years  or  in  20  years,  or 
whenever,  the  Congress  may  come  back 
to  remove  that  language  totally  if  they 
restore  the  land  as  they  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  land  in 
Ohio  that  has  been  totally  restored.  I  can 
show  the  Members  25  acres  next  to  my 
farm.  They  came  in  and  took  off  the  top- 
soil,  took  out  the  subsoil,  and  then  they 
put  the  tojJsoU  back  on,  and  they  have 
planted  It  in  alfalfa.  That  land  grows 
as  good  a  crop  of  alfalfa  as  I  do  on  my 
farm,  which  is  next  to  It  and  which  has 
not  been  disturbed  at  all.  But  they  did 
not  do  that  xmtil  we  had  a  strip  mine  law 
in  Ohio  that  forced  them  to  do  it. 

There  are  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  In  Appalachia  that  have  been 
torn  up  and  that  will  never  be  restored 
unless  it  is  done  from  this  fund. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Udall  and  by  iman- 
imous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  X7DALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  impor- 
tant statement.  I  want  to  concur  with 
everything  he  said.  I  wish  to  underline 
this  pwint  about  the  abandoned  reclama- 
tion mine  fund.  It  deals  not  just  with  the 
restoration  of  land,  it  deals  with  the  res- 
toration of  water  resources. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  the 
point  that  many  of  these  surface  mine 
operations  distiu-b  the  water  supply  and 
poison  streams,  and  this  fund  can  be 
used  to  restore  those  streams  and  restore 
those  water  supplies. 

What  happened  in  the  bill  2  years  ago? 
We  had  $200  million  a  year  in  it.  The 
committee  made  a  cutback  to  $35  million 
a  year.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
wants  to  cut  it  back  to  $60  million  a  year. 
The  Department  in  its  own  report  esti- 
mates there  is  $6  billion  worth  of  damage 
that  must  be  restored  and  estimates  it 
would  take  100  years  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  disaster 
to  cut  this  fee  down  to  10  cents. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  call  tell  the 
Members  there  are  creeks  in  my  district 
that  have  been  destroyed  by  abandoned 
deep  mines  and  that  need  a  lot  of  work 
done  on  them.  If  you  drink  that  water,  it 
will  kill  you.  The  water  is  no  good.  Fish 
cannot  live  in  it;  not  even  crayfish  can 
live  in  it.  It  is  absolutely  poisonous. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  sponsor. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill  take  care  and  provide  for  mine 
sealing  operations? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  this  is  a  very  wide  purpose  fund. 
One  can  seal  abandoned  mines,  stop  fires, 
restore  the  quality  of  the  water.  One 
can  do  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  talking  about.  One  can 
correct  subsidence  and  can  restore  land. 
There  is  a  broad  cash  fund  to  do  what 
society  needs  to  do. 

Mr.  DENT.  Does  it  also  do  what  the 
gentleman  complains  of,  take  care  of 
catastrophes  and  other  conditions  that 
arise  because  of  something  other  than 
mining,  in  other  words,  say,  a  flood? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No,  no. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  would  not? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERXD   BT    BIB.   SXIBERLINC 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
Page  194,  line  11,  strike  out  "thlrty-flve"  and 
insert  "lltty". 

Mr.  SEIBERTiTNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  little  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  have 
already  covered. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Army 
engineers  have  estimated  that  to  re- 
store the  over  2  million  acres  of 
abandoned  lands  that  have  been  strip 
mined  in  this  country  will  require  $9  bil- 
lion at  1973  costs.  Obviously,  it  will  take 
more  money  than  that  at  present  costs. 
Yet,  the  fund  that  is  contained  in  the 
bill  provides  for  $130  million  per  year 
starting  this  coming  year.  That  will  ob- 
viously go  up  as  the  coal  mining  in- 
creases. Nevertheless,  it  is  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  money  to  do  a  very 
important  job. 

We  have  a  food  shortage  in  this  world. 
We  have  a  lumber  shortage.  We  need 
every  acre  of  productive  land  that  we 
can  find  or  restore  in  this  country  if  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
I  submit  that,  purely  from  a  business 
standpoint,  restoring  these  abandoned 
lands,  2  million  acres.  Is  a  desirable 
thing  to  do.  Who  should  pay  the  costs  of 
this  restoration?  The  costs  should  be  fac- 
tored into  the  costs  of  mining  coal,  since 
it  was  mining  coal  that  caused  the  de- 
struction in  the  first  place. 


A  lot  of  people  say,  "Why  should  we 
charge  future  mining  operations  for  the 
depredations  of  past  coal  mining  prac- 
tices? The  answer  is:  What  better  place 
to  charge  this  cost? 

It  has  been  said  the  severance  fee  will 
raise  the  cost  of  energy  to  the  consumer. 
The  facts  indicate  otherwise.  On  page  72 
of  the  committee  report  there  is  a  chart 
prepared  by  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  which  shows  that,  from 
1967 — which  is  the  year  prior  to  which 
there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal — to  the  end  of  1974,  the  spot 
prices  of  bituminous  coal  have  tripled.  In 
the  same  period  wages  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry have  gone  up  50  percent,  while  the 
volume  of  production  has  gone  up  hardly 
at  aU. 

Further,  on  page  73,  the  report  brings 
out  that  this  increase  in  price  has  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  escalation  in  the 
profits  of  the  coal  companies. 

The  marketplace — or  what  passes  for 
a  marketplace  in  this  age  of  high  oil 
prices — not  the  cost  of  production,  is 
obviously  setting  the  price  of  coal.  So 
that  if  we  add  a  few  cents  to  the  price 
of  coal  or  the  cost  of  coal  In  terms  of 
production  at  the  mine,  we  are  not  real- 
ly adding  anything  to  the  price  In  the 
marketplace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least  we 
can  do,  if  we  are  going  to  take  off  15 
cents,  which  is  what  the  committee  did, 
from  the  fee  on  deep-mined  coal,  that 
we  ought  to  add  that  15  cents  to  the 
fee  for  strip  mined  coal.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  my  amendment  does.  That  will 
bring  out  about  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
last  December. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

amendment    offered   BT   MR.   BX7FPE   AS   A  STTB- 

STrrtm:  for  the  amendment  offered  by 

MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ruppe  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Seiberling:  on  page  194,  line  11  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  the  word  "fifty"  and 
Insert  the  word  "ten".  On  line  12,  place  a 
period  after  the  word  "produced"  and  strike 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  through  the 
period  on  line  15. 

And  on  page  194,  line  22  strike  the  word 
"unless"  and  all  of  lines  23,  24  and  25  on 
page  194.  Strike  lines  1  and  2  on  page  195. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  whole  of  the  5  minutes  since 
we  have  debated  this  amendment  at  the 
time  the  substitute  was  withdrawn  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Let  me  say  in  response  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I 
think  the  gentleman  made  a  very  good 
point  concerning  what  has  happened  to 
the  land  in  the  past  because  of  prior 
mining  operations. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  money 
should  be  available  for  not  just  reclama- 
tion of  orphan  lands,  but  perhaps  for 
other  uses  associated  with  bar  mining 
practices  that  have  gone  on  in  prior 
years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  as  long  as 
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we  have  language  in  the  legislation  which 
says  the  money  can  be  used  for  virtually 
every  purpose  as  long  as  the  purpose  can 
be  called  or  identified  with  a  "natural 
disaster",  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
thereof  is  wide  open  to  abuses.  Anything 
in  the  gentleman's  district  or  my  district 
can  be  labeled  or  identified  a  natural  dis- 
aster. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  now  and  the  many 
more  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
future  will  be  misused  or  wasted  because 
of  the  fact  that  almost  anything  can  be 
identified  as  a  natural  disaster,  and  the 
Secretary  can  spend  the  money  as  he 
chooses  once  that  particular  project  is 
labeled. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  spending  of 
money  for  reclamation  of  orphan  lands, 
from  the  25-cent  fee  if  all  the  monkeys 
are  going  to  be  spend  for  purposes  of 
reclamation  of  orphan  lands  in  the 
United  States,  in  Ohio  and  in  other  areas 
affected.  But  only  half  of  these  moneys 
will  be  paid  out  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
orphan  lands  and  the  other  half  to  pro- 
vide a  pork  barrel  in  a  number  of  States. 
And,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  against 
a  little  pork  barrel  once  in  a  while,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time 
or  thus  is  the  day  when  the  utilities  and 
the  users,  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  an- 
other pork  barrel  allocation. 

For  the  purpose  of  reclamation  of  or- 
phan lands,  this  I  gree  with  wholeheart- 
edly ;  but  the  idea  of  putting  in  additional 
money  in  this  legislation,  and  I  believe 
we  are  talking  about  the  addition  of  25 
cents  a  ton  on  strip  mine  coal  for  purely 
political  pork  barrel  purposes,  is  unfair 
to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  way  the 
bill  is  written  Congress  h£is  to  appro- 
priate the  money  even  though  this  fund 
is  accumulated.  Not  one  dime  can  be 
spent  for  the  reclamation  provided  in 
this  bill  unless  Congress  appropriates  the 
money,  and  the  funds  are  limited  to  cer- 
tain usages,  mainly  reclamation,  which 
means  based  on  the  experience  of  where 
men  have  abandoned  coal  mines.  I  do 
not  see  wTiat  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  here. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Let  me  say  that  the  con- 
sumers in  my  district,  the  people  who 
are  paying  the  utility  bills,  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  pay  their  own  money 
and  create  their  own  jobs.  I  do  not  really 
think  that  job  creation  by  higher  utility 
bills  paid  by  my  consumers  is  the  way 
to  bring  around  this  economy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  For  the  reasons  I 
outlined.  I  do  not  think  this  is  going  to 
add  anything  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  If  it  adds  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  paid  for  by  the  utility 
users  In  my  own  district,  I  have  a  feeling 
that  It  Is  an  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment not  in  line  with  the  present  inten- 
tion of  American  consumers. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  been  all  around  this  Issue 
during  the  last  year.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  in  the  thick  of  it  at 
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every  stage  in  the  committee  and  in 
conference  both,  and,  of  course,  on  the 
House  floor.  What  we  have  finally  come 
down  to  in  this  House  version  of  the  bill 
is  that  for  underground  mining  only  10 
cents  a  ton  will  go  into  the  fund,  but 
for  strip  mining  35  cents  a  ton  will  be 
put  in  the  f  imd. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  ab- 
solutely correct — half  of  that,  171/2  cents 
a  ton,  will  remain  in  the  area  where  it 
is  mined,  but  the  gentleman  is  wrong 
when  he  states  it  is  used  for  pork  barrel. 

We  in  the  West  who  are  not  really 
going  to  touch  this  fund  very  strenu- 
ously, hardly  at  all,  for  reclamation  of 
abandoned  lands.  We  in  the  West  where 
strip  mining  Is  moving  will  contribute 
to  the  fund  from  our  quota  of  35  cents 
a  ton  on  all  coal  strip  mined  in  our 
States.  But  we  are  asking,  and  it  is  so 
provided  in  the  bill  and  was  provided 
last  year  and  was  provided  in  the  final 
version  of  the  conference,  that  half  of 
that,  or  17  V^  cents  a  ton  will  stay  in  the 
area  and  State  where  the  mining  is  being 
done,  or  on  the  Indian  Reservation 
where  the  mining  is  being  done,  to  meet 
the  needs,  the  social  impact  needs,  that 
go  along  with  the  expansion  of  mining 
or  the  expansion  of  the  development  of 
power.  I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much  to 
ask,  and  I  think  it  should  be  used  for 
roads  if  roads  are  needed;  I  think  it 
should  be  used  for  schools  if  schools  are 
needed,  or  hospitals,  or  other  health 
care,  or  for  housing  facilities  if  they  are 
needed,  in  a  very  sparsely  settled  area 
which  is  contributing  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  in  this  country  and  mining  and 
energy  development  does  cause  social 
impact  in  making  those  contributions 
to  meet  the  country's  energy  demands. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  expending  the 
sum  to  50  cents  per  ton  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  requesting  in  his  amend- 
ment. If  that  is  what  the  House  decides, 
I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  additional 
funds  for  the  dual  purpose  of  meeting 
the  social  Impacts  where  the  mining  is 
occurring,  and  for  reclaiming  the  aban- 
doned lands.  But  I  object  strenuously 
to  the  proposal  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  reduce  the  funding.  I  think 
he  is  asking  too  much  of  us  as  we  go 
forward  with  our  part  in  the  West  in 
meeting  the  energy  demands  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. I  would  say  no  one  has  worked 
harder  to  make  this  a  useful  piece  of 
legislation  than  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  But  I  do  refer  once  again  to  the 
language  on  page  205.  If  anything  can 
be  labeled  a  natural  disaster  or  cata- 
strophic failure,  one  that  can  come  about 
from  any  cause — and  that  is  what  the 
language  says — a  disaster  coming  from 
any  cause,  pay  out  the  money,  and  that 
means  the  people  in  my  district  pay. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  that  that  section  does 
not  refer  to  the  first  17>/^  cents  a  ton 


that  does  go  to  the  States  or  Indian 
reservation  where  the  strip  mining  oc- 
curs. But  what  he  is  talking  about  is  a 
provision  that  would  allow  for  the  re- 
pair of  such  as  the  Buffalo  Creek  dis- 
aster, and  I  think  that  is  entirely  appro- 
priate. 

I  must  remind  again  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  this  fund  is  not  just 
turned  loose.  Each  application  must 
prove  its  need,  must  go  to  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior,  and  then  the  Secretary 
allows  it  within  the  framework  and  the 
guidance  we  have  given  him. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  just  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  He  is 
exactly  right.  The  Ruppe  amendment 
would  be  a  disaster.  It  cuts  $75  million 
a  year  out  of  this  fund  and  reduces  it  to 
the  point  where  none  of  the  States  which 
are  now  going  to  get  substantial  bene- 
fits would  get  enough  to  get  anything 
done.  The  people  in  those  States  which 
would  be  relying  heavily  on  this  coal 
would  suffer  snd  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  help  those  States  do  the  kinds  of 
things  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  was  talking  about. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  what  kind  of  bill  we 
are  dealing  with.  I  thought  this  was  to 
do  with  strip  mining  and  the  devasta- 
tion that  kind  of  mining  has  wrought. 
On  page  205  we  find  this  is  not  on  strip 
mining  alone  but  it  is  a  socioeconomic 
bill  which  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  which  has  to  do  with  a 
variety  of  purposes  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  strip  mining.  This  has  to  do 
with  the  acquisition  and  reclamation 
of  abandoned  unreclaimed  mined  land. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  here  has  to  do 
with  persons  displaced  by  Government 
action  and  that  could  be  persons  dis- 
placed by  Government  action  in  a  field 
other  than  mining. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  remarks.  The  bill  has 
many  facets  and  it  is  attempting  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  which 
have  to  do  with  mining  and  energy  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRJjIAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  warn  the  House  that  one  of  these  days, 
very  shortly,  I  am  going  to  bring  to  the 
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floor  a  piece  of  legislation  which  wiU  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  we  are  working  on 
today.  A  few  years  ago  this  House  voted 
on  a  bill  that  I  sponsored  for  about  7 
years  to  pay  black  lung  disease  compen- 
sation. I  promised  the  House  that  at  the 
right  time  when  we  have  achieved  a  cer- 
tain goal  in  that  particular  planning,  I 
would  come  before  the  House  with  legis- 
lation to  put  the  cost  of  the  black  lung 
compensation  onto  the  coal  mining  In- 
dustry. 

I  have  succeeded,  as  a  result  of  talking 
with  the  Industry  and  I  have  gotten  the 
help  of  other  Members  in  talking  to  the 
mining  fraternity,  and  we  now  have  an 
agreement  between  all  the  large  strip 
miners  and  the  independent  miners  and 
the  mine  operators  of  America  to  accept 
that  burden. 

The  western  miners  are  going  to  be 
paying  into  that  fund  the  same  as  the 
eastern  miners.  The  western  miners  will 
have  little  or  no  obligation  for  the  black 
lung  compensation.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
us  get  Into  a  position  here  of  putting  such 
a  burden  on  that  that  the  mining  people 
would  have  enough  argument  against  our 
putting  onto  the  coal  miners  the  cost  of 
the  black  lung  program.  We  have  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  some  $3  billion  to 
take  care  of  a  problem  they  could  not 
handle  because  we  could  not  trace  the 
black  limg,  so  I  ask  that  we  keep  the 
rates  somewhere  near  what  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  out  and  which  the 
miners  accepted  and  agreed  to  when  they 
knew  what  was  In  the  bill.  If  we  go  out 
of  line  now  they  may  not  agree  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Mtsrs)  . 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in- 
dicates that  coal  companies  have  en- 
joyed extremely  large  increases  in  profit 
recently.  I  can  agree  with  that.  I  think 
we  all  agree  In  criticizing  the  rapid  In- 
creases in  cost  of  coal  and  the  profits 
which  are  being  reaped  only  because  the 
price  of  oil  increased.  But  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  objective  In  the  near 
future  Is  to  expand  the  production  of 
coal,  and  If  that  happens  the  price  of 
coal  is  going  to  be  coming  down  because 
the  supply  will  be  going  up.  What  pushed 
the  coal  price  up  and  pushed  the  opera- 
tors profits  down  for  extracting  this 
coal  was  the  limited  supply  of  coal. 
As  supplies  increase  and  the  prices  de- 
crease the  effect  of  this  tax  is  going  to 
Increase.  Even  if  initially  this  tax  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  coal  companies  the  ten- 
dency to  pass  it  on  to  the  customers  will 
increase  with  these  falling  coal  prices. 

For  that  reason  I  would  ask  we  exer- 
cise some  reservations  about  increasing 
this  tax  above  the  level  the  Committee 
has  suggested.  It  stands  to  reason  they 
have  done  some  work  here.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  Committee  has  presented  but 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  Congress  Is 
hopefully  going  to  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  availability  of  coal 
and  that  will  increase  the  probability  of 
greater  and  greater  costs  to  the  con- 
siuner. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Symhs 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  very  important  debate  with 
regard  to  how  much  we  are  going  to 
assess  surface  miners  in  order  to  repair 
the  sins  of  the  past,  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  one  small  voice  of  reason  or 
note  of  reason  that  ought  to  be  included 
among  the  rhetoric.  I  doubt  if  it  will  be 
considered  very  carefully  and  certainly 
it  will  not  be  read  by  anybody;  but  at 
least  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  at  one  time  the  facts  were 
displayed  before  us  for  oiu"  consideration. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RuppE)  has  made  an  eminently  rational 
suggestion.  He  said  that  we  really  do  not 
have  any  idea  of  what  rate  we  will  need 
to  repair  these  orphan  lands.  I  agree,  we 
should  repair  them,  and  he  said,  and  this 
is  of  Interest  to  the  people  back  home, 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  place  an  onerous 
burden  on  the  people  as  it  is.  Let  us  make 
that  burden  as  light  as  the  need  demands. 

It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  in  any  good 
conscience  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  because  It  is 
moderation  personified.  Had  I  been  given 
the  opportunity  the  gentleman  was  given, 
I  would  have  struck  the  reclamation  fund 
entirely,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gentlelady  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  and  several 
others,  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe),  that  this  is  not 
basically  a  reclamation  fimd.  This  is  a 
bucketful  of  goodies  for  everybody  who 
has  not  been  included  in  some  heretofore 
glorious  enterprise  associated  with  this 
bill. 

This  will  not  only  permit  natural  dis- 
aster repairs  in  States  other  than  surface 
mining,  this  will  permit  the  expenditure 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics,  that 
alcoholism  brought  on  by  the  stress  of 
having  new  industry  in  the  area. 

I  think  we  will  till  agree  that  is  a  very 
worthy  situation,  but  one  that  the  elec- 
trical consumers  across  this  country  can 
hardly  bear.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  do  a 
great  disservice  to  our  constituency  if  we 
do  not  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan;  but  more  im- 
portant than  that,  we  do  more  harm  to 
the  concept,  because  the  concept  has  be«i 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  the  boatload 
of  goodies  we  have  already  included  In  It. 

If  there  Is  a  delay  in  the  reclamation 
of  the  orphan  lands  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  referred  to  so  dra- 
matically, the  80-foot-high  walls  left  in 
this  area,  if  there  is  a  delay  in  the  repair 
of  that,  it  is  not  because  this  fund  Is  not 
being  contributed  to  at  a  fast  enough 
rate,  it  is  because  there  are  so  many  other 
goodies  chewing  away  at  the  fund  that  it 
is  impossible  to  accomplish  the  original 
mission. 

So  do  not  be  persuaded  by  the  very  ex- 
cellent rhetoric  that  would  repair  damage 
that  99  percent  of  us  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of.  Do  recall  that  we  all  have  to  de- 
fend our  constituents  that  are  concerned 
about  their  electric  bills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By   unanimous   consent   Mr.    Ruppe 


yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  would  hope  that  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  perfectly  responsible 
position  to  tell  both  those  that  are  talk- 
ing about  reclaiming  abandoned  land, 
orphan  lands  and  destroyed  lands,  as 
well  as  the  constituent  who  is  concerned 
about  his  electric  utility  bill.  We  can 
serve  both  those  unlikely  masters  at  the 
same  time  by  supporting  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

In  the  faint  hope  that  this  is  under- 
stood by  all  those  here  who  represent  but 
a  fraction  of  those  who  are  voting,  we 
at  least  here  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  opted  for  both  these  very  attrac- 
tive options. 

I,  In  turn,  would  like  to  return  the 
unused  portion  of  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
for  his  statement,  and  point  out  that  the 
language  In  the  legislation  suggests  that 
we  can  use  the  moneys  to  fight  any  nat- 
ural disasters  around  the  United  States. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  individual  consimier 
in  my  district,  when  he  goes  at  the  end 
of  the  month  to  pay  his  utility  bill,  would 
like  to  know  that  we  are  giving  a  portion 
of  that  bill  to  combating  natural  disasters 
of  unknown  nature  in  some  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
get  some  legislative  history  very  clear. 
This  language  on  page  205  which  my 
friend  from  Michigan  refers  to  about 
natural  disasters  or  catastrophic  failure 
was  v?ritten  in  there  because  of  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  Incident.  Here  was  a  mine 
tailings  impoundment  which  broke  and 
where  miners  and  other  people  were  lost. 

In  this  fund  we  are  simply  trying  to 
provide  limited  assistance  to  effect  nat- 
ural dis£isters  which  impact  the  coal  mine 
Industry,  and  not  disasters  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  Industry.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage says  that.  If  It  does  not,  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear  that  It  does.  That 
Is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  It. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee has  been  up  and  down  the  lot.  We 
had  at  one  time  $2.50  and  finally  ended 
up  with  35  cents  on  surface  and  10  cents 
underground.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  wants  to  change  the 
35  cents  to  50  cents.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wants  to  cut  the  35  cents  to 
10  cents.  Both  of  them  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

We  will  have  a  good,  adequate  aban- 
doned mines  fimd  if  we  take  the  com- 
mittee's position  of  35  cents,  which  Is 
three  and  a  half  times  on  the  siu-face 
mined  coal  what  we  are  putting  on  un- 
derground mined  coal.  This  will  give  us 
some  $130  million  a  year.  We  can  do  both 
reclamation  on  abandoned  lands  and 
cleaning  up  water  in  the  East  and  take 
care  of  the  impact  in  Montana  and  some 
of  those  other  areas. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  had  some 
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abandoned  lands  in  this  State  and  if  he 
were  closer  geographically  to  the  terrible 
desert  areas  that  have  been  created  by 
bad  mining  practices,  he  might  feel  dif- 
ferently about  this. 

I  think  It  is  good  that  we  are  debating 
this  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  because  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  re-greening 
of  great  areas  of  America. 

I  Just  want  to  talk  about  the  cost.  In 
1967.  the  average  price  of  bituminous 
coal,  as  shown  on  page  75  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  was  $4.62  per  ton.  In  1974,  It 
was  $15  per  ton.  That  is  a  price  Increase 
of  more  than  three  times.  Yet  the  cost  of 
coal  production  did  not  go  up  ansrwhere 
near  that  much.  1^,  I  submit  that  If  we 
add  50  cents  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  min- 
ing coal,  we  are  unlikely  to  affect  at  all 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  There 
Is  that  much  cushion  in  the  coal  price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  ,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberling) 
there  there — ayes  19;  noes  44. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITEBZD  BT  MR.  M'DADX 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDaok:  Sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Ck>mmlttee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

Page  103,  strike  out  lines  20  through  21 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  appropriations  made  to  the  fund,  or 
amounts  credited  to  the  fund,  under  sub- 
section (d) ." 

Page  193,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
"and  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  fee 
as  spedfled  In  subsection  (d)." 

Page  194,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  2 
on  page  195  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  amoimts  de- 
posited In  the  fund  as  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annuaUy 
to  the  fund  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
Amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  In- 
come of  the  fluid  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  sums  so 
appropriated  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
total  annual  Income  of  the  fund  amount  to 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (1),  an  amoiuit  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  remainder  thereof  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund  from  revenues  due 
and  payable  to  the  United  States  for  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  Moneys  covered  into  the  fiuid  under 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  In  the  fund 
until  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title." 


Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  sis 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  when  this 
bill  was  before  the  House  last  summer, 
and  the  House  adopted  it.  I  am  asking 
the  Members  to  do  the  same  thing  today. 

The  Members  have  heard  before  us 
today  discussions  about  the  level  of  taxes 
that  ought  to  be  imposed,  upon  the  use  of 
coal  in  this  country,  taxes  which  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  will  end  up  one 
place,  on  your  consumers,  on  the  con- 
sumers of  this  Nation.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  electric  power  in  this  Nation  is  gen- 
erated by  coal,  and  in  many  districts  In 
this  Nation  there  are  those  who  still  use 
coal  to  home  heat,  to  space  heat.  They 
are  among  the  lowest  income  groups  In 
this  Nation.  Many  live  exclusively  on 
fixed  income. 

If  the  Members  let  this  tax  that  is  in 
this  bill  go  through,  you  are  going  to  tax 
that  group  not  once  but  twice,  once  when 
they  buy  their  electricity  and  again  when 
they  heat  their  homes.  You  are  going  to 
impose  a  consumer  tax  on  a  class  of  peo- 
ple, not  all  of  the  people,  but  a  class  of 
people  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

That,  to  me.  Is  fimdamentally  unjust, 
especially  when  there  is  a  viable  alterna- 
tive around. 

And  what  is  that  alternative?  The 
words  "energy  crisis"  have  been  used  here 
many  times  today.  As  a  result  of  that 
energy  crisis,  our  Nation  finds  itself  ex- 
ploring for  oil  in  the  public  lands  ov^Tied 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  auctioning, 
if  you  will,  the  right  to  drill  for  oil  on 
publicly  owned  lands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and,  indeed,  in  other  places.  That 
single  activity  generates  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  in  tJiis  fiscal  year 
almost  $7  billion — $7  billion — and  all  I 
want  the  Members  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
say  "No"  on  a  tax  on  consumers,  not  to 
put  a  double  tax  on  some  consumers.  Let 
us  simply  earmark  part  of  those  OCS 
funds,  a  small  part,  my  colleagues,  rep- 
resenting about  2  percent  of  total 
receipts. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  Members,  the 
flow  to  the  Treasury  is  $7  billion.  All  I 
am  asking  the  Members  to  do  is  to  ear- 
mark $200  million. 

You  have  already  heard  the  reclama- 
tion fund  described  by  many  as  not  ade- 
quate, as  being  scaled  back,  as  a  retreat 
from  the  funding  level  of  last  year's  bill. 

Let  us  make  It  adequate,  let  us  make  it 
$200  million  a  year  and  get  on  with  the 
task  of  doing  it. 

Some  will  argue  to  us,  "Don't  worry 
about  It.  You  won't  really  feel  this  tax. 
Your  consumers  won't  hear  about  it.  It 
Is  a  small  tax  on  electricity  and  coal, 
and  they  won't  really  know  it  is  there." 

Mr.  CHiairman,  I  will  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  committee  report,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  dollars  that  is  be- 
ing committed  under  this  bill  and  under 
this  tax  approximates  $10  billion  taken 
from  that  narrow  class  of  consumers  and. 


I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  Uiat  they  are 
already  heavily  overburdened  by  energy 
costs  in  this  coimtry. 

This  is  a  chance  to  do  something  to 
stop  the  increase  in  prices  of  energy  to 
our  consumers  and  do  It  In  a  way  that 
will  let  us  treat  it  as  a  national  obliga- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts  in 
bringing  up  this  amendment  this  year. 
I  supported  him  last  year,  and  I  shall 
support  him  this  year. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  all 
kinds  of  sense  from  two  standpoints: 
No.  1,  It  is  my  impression — and  in  this 
I  share  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— toat  this  amendment  would 
probably  increase  the  size  of  the  fund 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  my  colleague  that  It  will  put  this  fund 
at  $200  million  per  year.  The  fund  that 
has  been  spc^en  of  now  has  been  scaled 
back  by  the  committee,  and  there  are 
arguments  about  how  much  of  a  tax  to 
put  on  the  consumer.  It  is  a  difficult 
question. 

In  this  way  we  do  not  put  that  tax  on, 
but  we  put  this  fund  at  $200  million  a 
year  and  get  it  operating  at  that  level. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  additional  reason  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  he  argued,  but  also  for  the 
reason  that  it  provides  a  definite  siun 
available  that  can  be  counted  on.  We  do 
not  know  how  big  the  fund  Is  going  to 
be  imder  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McDade 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  So  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed this  amendment.  It  gets  away 
from  the  taxing  of  the  people  such  as 
is  coutalned  in  the  bill  and  as  described. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  liis  remarks. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  we  have  precedents  for 
this.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  and  I  sit  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  now,  and  we  administer  the  only 
lien  that  exists  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  that  $7  billion  that  goes 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt. That  is  the  Land  and  Water  P\ind. 

My    colleague,    the    gentleman    from 
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Colorado,  and  I  have  seen  it  work  effec- 
tively. We  all  know  of  it.  It  is  one  ol 
the  nne  programs  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted. It  works,  and  it  has  a  stable  fund. 
It  is  reliable,'  because  we  know  that  the 
funds  will  be  there. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Most  important  of  all,  I  am  glad  there 
is  some  Member  in  this  body  who  recog- 
nizes that  the  consumer  has  a  great  deal 
at  stake  here.  The  gentleman  has  ad- 
dressed that  in  a  most  positive  fashion. 
Furthermore,  we  recall  that  he  said  to 
the  gentleman,  with  the  shadow  of  a 
smile,  that:  Every  single  utility  company 
is  able  to  pass  through  the  cost  of  fuels, 
that  cost  that  occurs  in  the  generation 
of  electrical  energy. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost 
everj'  utility  in  the  country  has  a  direct 
passthrough  clause.  We  have  seen  those 
rates  climbing  and  climbing. 

We,  the  people  of  this  country,  are 
getting  an  energy  dividend  because  we 
are  now  using  the  public  lands  for  the 
production  of  oil.  This  is  $7  billion  in 
miscellaneous  receipts  to  the  country.  It 
is  used  for  any  purpose  that  the  Execu- 
tive sees  fit,  without  any  real  control. 

If  we  earmark  S200  million,  if  we  es- 
tablish a  stable,  reliable  fund  that  avoids 
increasing  costs  to  any  consumer,  which 
avoids  putting  on  taxes  and  avoids,  if  you 
will,  any  tax  injustice  by  hitting  one 
class  of  consumers  and  them  alone,  we 
can  get  this  job  done  properly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McDade  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
just  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  his  elo- 
quence has  persuaded  me.  and  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  most  sincerely  for  his 
support. 

I  hope  that  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote,  my  colleagues  from  the  33  States 
in  this  Nation  which  get  virtually  all 
their  electric  power  from  coal  sources 
will  take  a  look  at  this  and  see  if  there  is 
an  alternative  to  going  back  home  and 
saymg,  "Yes,  we  took  9  billion  from  you 
when  we  have  got  money  coming  in  the 
Treasury  now  under  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts that  we  can  apply  to  this  prob- 
lem." Let  us  remove  this  pox  on  some  of 
our  consumers.  Let  us  earmark  a  small 
percentage  of  the  $7  billion  now  flowing 
into  our  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt. Let  us  not  constantly  draw  up  the 
cost  of  energy  to  the  American  people 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  was  complaining  about  the 
rhetoric.  Apparently  it  depends  on  who 
is  putting  out  the  rhetoric,  because  we 
have  had  mostly  rhetoric  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  put  a  few  facts 
in  the  Record. 

The  facts  are.  first  of  all,  that  there 
will  never  be  a  fuel  adjustment  clause 
passthrough  unless  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  electric  companies  goes  up.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  price  of  coal  has  risen 
from  $4.62  a  ton  on  an  average  in  1967  to 
$15  a  ton  in  1974. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  profits  of 
the  coal  companies.  On  page  75  of  the 
committee  report  there  are  some  selected 
profits  from  coal  companies  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1973  versus  the  third  quarter 
of  1974.  Here  the  percentage  changes. 

Pittston  had  a  percentage  increase  of 
787  percent;  Westmoreland  Coal  Co. 
had  a  1,242  percent  increase;  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co.  had  a  7,860  per- 
cent increase;  and  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.  had  a  3,690  percent  increase. 

Unless  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
trade  in  the  coal  industry,  adding  the 
small  additional  cost  of  the  reclamation 
fee  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  will  not 
increase  the  price.  It  will  simply  take  a 
little  slice  out  of  the  profits  of  the  coal 
companies. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  necessarily  add- 
ing one  dime  to  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  are  merely  producing  a  slight 
windfall  profits  tax  against  these  astro- 
nomical profit  increases  that  the  coal 
companies  are  experiencing  now. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
out  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling).  that  last  year  he 
proposed  a  $2.50  tax.  did  he  not' 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  did  propose  a 
gross  reclamation  fee  of  $2.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  McDADE.  That  means  nothing  to 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Let  me  point  out 
that  in  addition  to  reclamation  of  or- 
phan lands,  the  proposal  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  fee  the  cost  to  the 
coal  operator  of  coal-mine  safety,  the 
cost  of  reclamation,  the  cost  of  severance 
taxes,  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  coal 
mining  company  was  far,  far  below  $2.50 
per  ton.  It  was  an  effort  to  help  the 
deep-mining  Industry  in  the  gentleman's 
State  and  elsewhere,  by  avoiding  the 
competitive  imbalance  against  deep  coal 
mining  that  was  imposed  by  the  present 
coal-mine  safety  laws. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  think  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  let  it  function  in  a  way  that  does 
not  add  increased  costs  to  the  consumer. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  try  to  tamper 
with  the  market  forces  between  surface 
and  deep-mining  in  this  bill,  that  is  his 
prerogative,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  join 
In  it.  What  I  would  do  is  regulate  the 
industry,  and  establish  a  reclamation 
fund  that  will  protect  the  consumer  and 


that  will  avoid  the  $9  billion  costs  under 
these  flgiu-es. 

If  the  gentleman  had  his  way,  the  coal 
tax  probably  would  be  $3  or  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  wait  a  moment,  I  will  reply  to  that. 
I  simply  would  like  to  point  out  that  all 
he  does  is  take  the  cost  away  from  the 
coal  industry  and  sock  the  taxpayers  for 
it.  If  one  takes  $200  million  out  of  the 
offshore  oil  revenues,  he  will  be  simply 
taking  that  much  revenue  away  from  the 
Federal  Government  which  must  be 
made  up  either  by  taxes  or  deficit 
financing. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  again  we  are 
getting  to  a  proposition  that  says  that 
there  will  not  be  any  funds  for  impact 
in  the  West  as  we  strip  the  coal  out  in 
our  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
offers  us  a  formula  to  arrive  at  some 
funds  for  reclaiming  abandoned  and 
orphaned  land,  but  in  doing  so,  he 
knocked  out  the  basis  that  is  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  bill  to  allow  one-half 
of  the  35-cent-a-ton  fee  collected  by 
strip  mining  to  remain  in  the  area  where 
it  is  mined — for  a  State  or  an  Indian 
reservation — to  meet  the  sccial  impacts 
and  to  remain  in  those  areas  for  needs 
such  as  roads,  schools,  and  health  care 
and  any  other  facilities  that  are  nec- 
essary for  promoting  the  public  good. 

I  therefore  have  to  very  vigorously 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  House  defeat 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McKay 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Udall.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  consumer-oriented 
amendment.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  total- 
ly cognizant  of  the  need  for  conservation 
in  this  country. 

It  provides  funds  for  reclaiming  old, 
abandoned  strip  mined  lands,  but  it  does 
not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
who  is  already  too  heavily  overburdened, 
and  it  does  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
urging  people  to  use  more  coal,  which 
is  an  abundant  energy  s'ource  in  this 
country,  and  away  from  using  the  oil 
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and  the  natural  gas  that  we  do  not  have 
in  abimdance. 

Why.  at  a  time  of  crisis  when  the  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  move  itself  to  solve 
the  energy  shortage,  and  we  are  telling 
people  to  burn  more  of  the  fuel  that  we 
have,  do  we  want  to  tax  that  fuel  and. 
in  effect,  by  the  taxing  vehicle  dissuade 
people  frtjm  burning  the  coal  which  is 
our  main  source  of  energy? 

Because  it  helps  resolve  the  shift  from 
foreign  oil,  this  is  a  consimier  oriented 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  to  get 
into  a  discussion  about  drilling  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  but  since  my 
colleague,  Mr.  McDaoe.  has  opened  the 
subject  up  to  debate,  I  would  make  the 
following  points. 

The  Supreme  Court  today  ruled  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
question  of  ownership  of  mineral  rights 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf — the 
Maine  against  United  States  case. 

To  coastal  States  and,  more  particular- 
ly, to  districts  such  as  New  Jersey's  Sec- 
ond— which  receive  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  tourist  trade — the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  has  a  clear  meaning. 

It  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
accelerate  plans  for  onshore  contingen- 
cies to  consider  adverse  onshore  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impact. 

That  is  why  I  and  other  representatives 
of  coastal  States  have  been  arguing  for 
a  coastal  zone  impact  fund  as  well  as 
an  offshore  oil  pollution  settlements  fund 
to  compensate  those  injured  by  offshore 
exploration. 

And  where  are  these  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  come  from?  Prom  the  same  tax 
that  the  gentleman,  with  good  inten- 
tions, wants  to  divert  to  reclaim  areas 
damaged  by  strip  mining. 

Let  us  treat  these  questions  one  at  a 
time.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  strip 
mining,  let  us  keep  to  the  subject.  If 
we  are  prepared  to  shift  the  focus  to 
plans  for  developing  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  I  am  willing  to  discuss  that. 
But  let  us  not  talk  about  slapping  a  tax 
on  future  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leas- 
ing to  pay  for  strip  mine  reclamation. 

Oil  and  gas  prices  are  high  enough. 
Mr.  Chairman,  without  further  encour- 
aging an  additional  increase  which  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  in- 
sure. It  is  especially  difficult  to  justify 
in  light  of  the  800-percent  profits  some 
coal  companies  enjoy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  from 
neighboring  Pennsylvania  and  I  will 
agree  on  future  bills  and  amendments. 
But  not  this  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchuh)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  Interesting  to  listen  to  the  debate 


on  this  amendment.  Let  me  inform  the 
gentleman  that  I  also  will  be  as  parochial 
as  everybody  else  has  been.  I  watched 
the  parochiaUsm  as  far  as  the  mining 
of  coal  is  concerned,  and  I  also  watched 
the  parochialism  of  Montana  as  far  as 
the  economic  field  is  concerned,  and  also 
the  parochialism  from  the  Dakotas. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade),  why  does 
the  gentleman  think  that  we  should  take 
these  funds  from  the  offshore  leasing  of 
oil  when  we  have  not  offered  one  penny 
to  any  State  that  has  oil  lying  offshore 
that  is  being  drilled,  for  the  damage  that 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  offshore 
drilling? 

When  we  are  prepared  to  do  that,  then 
I  will  be  prepared  to  go  along  with  such 
an  amendment.  I  think  tliat  we  should 
be  honest  about  the  damage  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  strip  mining,  and 
that  is  that  this  damage  was  brought 
about  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  honest  about  it, 
arid  that  we  should  take  the  money  out 
of  the  general  fimd,  and  set  up  a  fixed 
amount  for  doing  this.  But  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  such  an  amendment 
would  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, due  to  an  oversight.  I  beUeve  that 
if  the  amendment  were  to  pass  it  would 
destroy  the  provision  that  is  already  in 
the  bill  to  hold  half  of  the  funds  for  the 
beneficial  use  of  all  of  those  areas  im- 
pacted by  the  development  of  various 
coal  deposits.  Therefore,  with  regret,  I 
withdraw  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

PREFERENTIAL    MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
the  gentleman  for  Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  need  a  tax  on  coal.  We  must 
reclaim  our  lands  that  have  been 
ravaged.  But  in  reclaiming  these  lands, 
we  should  look  upon  them  as  an  invest- 
ment. This  is  why  the  use  of  revenues 
from  the  sales  of  offshore  lease  sales  is 
important. 

I  say  "investing"  because  we  have  em- 
barked upon  a  national  commitment  to 
develop  our  national  energy  supplies,  and 
coal — our  most  abundant  fossil  fuel — ^is 
a  key  to  such  a  comment. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  the  production  of 
coal  is  an  environmentally  soimd  man- 
ner. But  while  we  proceed  to  develop  new 
energy  sources,  we  must  not  ignore  the  1 
million  acres  of  afoandonded,  mine-dam- 
aged lands  which  still  scar  our  coimtry. 

While  no  one  disputes  the  need   to 


make  a  commitment  to  reclaim  aban- 
doned mine  lands,  the  question  is  how 
to  fimd  it.  I  want  to  move  away  from  the 
taxing  concept  found  in  H.R.  25.  We  re- 
jected that  concept  last  year.  We  said 
then:  "No  tax  on  coal."  But  here  the  coal 
tax  is  back  with  us  again. 

Any  tax  approach  does  two  things, 
neither  of  which  we  want.  First,  a  tax 
directly  increases  the  cost  of  coal  to  the 
consumer.  Under  tax  approaches,  these 
consumers  are  asked  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  100  years  of  mining  waste.  This  is 
not  reasonable. 

Second,  any  user  charge  imposed  on. 
centive.  If  the  House  has  recognized  the 
expanding  need  for  coal  as  an  energy 
source,  and  I  believe  it  has.  how  can  It 
turn  around  and  slap  a  disincentive  on 
its  production?  We  do  not  need  such  in- 
consistencies. 

The  approach  of  the  McDade  amend- 
ment is  simple.  It  takes  the  resource 
dividends  we  are  gaining  now  through 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  and 
returns  a  small  amoimt  of  these  funds  to 
reclaim  the  damage  done  in  gaining  an- 
other energy   resource,  coal. 

The  McDade  amendment  provides  for 
funding  the  abandonded  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  from  three  sources: 

First,  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of  lands 
reclaimed  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
committee  bill; 

Second,  and  user  charge  imposed  on. 
or  for.  land  reclaimed  pursuant  to  title 
rv  of  the  committee  bill,  after  expendi- 
tures for  maintance  are  deducted;  and 

Third,  from  up  to  S200  million  appro- 
priated annually  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  receipts. 

At  the  present  time,  large  revenues  are 
accruing  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
bonus  bids  and  royalties  stemming  from 
Outer  Contental  Shelf  lands.  These  in- 
creasing revenues  represent  our  national 
effort  to  bring  the  oil  reserves  offshore 
into  production. 

These  funds  are  plentiful  and  avail- 
able. In  fiscal  year  1974.  $6.8  billion  was 
paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  For  this 
year,  the  revenues  may  reach  $7  billion. 

These  are  resource  dollars,  and  they 
are  general  revenues.  A  small  share  of 
these  fimds  is  earmarked  for  the  land 
water  conservation  fund.  We  should  ear- 
mark another  small  percentage  for  rec- 
lamation of  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  basic  problem  with 
our  national  energy  policy  has  been  a 
lack  of  coordination.  To  pull  the  Nation 
out  of  the  energy  hole,  we  must  look  at 
the  total  problem. 

Coal  cannot  and  should  not  be  de- 
veloped independently  from  other  energy 
efforts. 

This  amendment  is  a  meaningful  step 
forward  in  a  national  strategy  to  invest 
our  mineral  receipts  wisely  in  a  program 
of  land  reclamation.  The  concept  of  an 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  is 
vital  to  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
my  5  minutes.  I  think  we  are  about 
ready  for  a  vote  on  the  McDade  amend- 
ment. I  want  a  bill  which  will  end  the 
assault  on  our  land  by  coal  strip  mining 
and  make  those  practices  responsible.  I 
also  want  an  abandoned  mines  fund,  and 
if  the  price  of  getting  a  strip  mining  bUl 
is  the  McDade  formula  for  financing  the 
fund,  I  would  support  it.  as  I  did  last 
year. 

The  hard,  cold,  practical  fact  is  that 
we  have  to  go  to  conference  on  this  bill, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  bill  this 
year,  this  spring,  as  I  want,  if  we  load  it 
down  with  this  kind  of  financing  that 
I  supported  in  the  bill  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  Senate  made  a  number  of 
objections,  and  they  are  going  to  be  there 
again.  We  are  going  to  have  to  meet 
them. 

One  is  that  these  outer  continental 
shelf  revenues  are  not  manna  from 
heaven  that  drops  down  at  the  rate  of 
$900  million  a  year  that  go  into  the  Fed- 
eral fund.  If  they  are  expended  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  they  are  not  there  for  the 
deficit  or  to  use  for  other  purposes.  There 
is  competition  for  these  OCS  funds. 
Right  now  we  drain  $400  million  a  year 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  and  I  support  that,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent we  are  adding  $200  million  more, 
we  are  competing.  And  beyond  this,  and 
more  importantly,  the  Coastal  States  are 
very  bitter  about  this,  and  it  has  been  al- 
ready expressed  here  this  afternoon. 
They  say  here  they  have  these  tremen- 
dous impacts  from  offshore  drilling,  tre- 
mendous Impacts  on  their  roads,  on  their 
highways,  on  their  schools,  and  support 
services,  yet  they  are  gettinig  nothing  out 
of  these  revenues. 

Here  we  are  from  the  coal-produc- 
tion States,  coming  In  and  putting  a  tax 
on  the  revenues  from  offshore  oil  pro- 
duction in  order  to  repair  some  of  the 
ravages  in  the  coal-mining  States. 

And  so  they  are  simply  not  going  to  be 
receptive. 

The  committee  did  the  responsible 
thing  and  did  the  necessary  thing  by  cut- 
ting back  the  fimd.  We  have  cut  it  back 
from  $200  million  to  about  $130  million. 
The  financing  Is  not  burdensome  and  it 
Is  not  going  to  drive  up  the  utility  costs, 
or  it  is  not  going  to  cause  inflation  or  do 
any  of  the  things  that  have  been  talked 
about. 

I  think  the  sensible  way  for  the  people 
who  want  a  strip  mining  bill  and  who 
want  a  good  bill  that  will  do  something 
in  the  next  40  or  50  years  about  aban- 
doned land  is  to  support  the  bill  and  vote 
down  the  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  forces  us,  as  policy- 
makers, to  make  choices,  and  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot 


ever  hope  to  achieve  all  goals  which  we 
may  feel  are  desirable. 

We  would  all  like  to  beautify  the  en- 
vironment, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  strip  mines  runs 
counter  to  that  goal.  But  the  use  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  is  also  In  the  best  interest  of 
a  clean  environment,  and  much  of  that 
coal  comes  from  strip  mines.  Is  it  then  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  environment  to 
encourage  or  discourage  strip  mining? 
The  choice  Is  dIfBcult. 

We  also  have  economic  and  energy 
goals.  We  simply  must  make  a  better  uti- 
lization of  our  coal  resources  if  we  are  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  petroleiun  as 
an  energy  source.  How  does  this  affect 
the  equation? 

And  in  these  dlfQcult  economic  times, 
we  must  be  ever  watchful  of  the  effects 
of  our  actions  on  employment.  In  that 
regard,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  cause 
undue  problems  for  our  Industries,  prob- 
lems which  would  tend  to  fiirther  exac- 
erbate their  current  diflBculties,  and  lead 
to  greater  imemployment. 

In  that  regard,  I  was  interested  to 
meet  last  week  with  a  delegation  of  offi- 
cials from  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
the  largest  employer  in  my  district,  and 
a  company  which  has  been  working  dili- 
gently to  meet  Its  environmental  respon- 
sibilities. They  have  prepared  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
on  their  operations,  and  as  much  of  it 
bears  on  our  discussion  today,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  addressed  specifically  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  McDade 
amendment  to  abolish  the  proposed  rec- 
lamation fee  of  35  cents  a  ton  on  sur- 
faced-mlned  coal  and  10  cents  a  ton  on 
deep-mined  coal,  and  to  finance  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund  with 
$200  million  per  year  from  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  leasing  revenues. 

ARGUMENTS  TK  ST7PPOBT  OF  AXKNDMXNT 

First,  at  a  time  when  we  are  passing 
tax  reduction  legislation  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  it  seems  highly 
inconsistent  that  we  should  be  talking 
here  about  tax  increases. 

Second,  both  bodies  of  Congress  passed 
legislation  seeking  to  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  import  tax,  obstenslbly  because 
of  its  inflationary  impact,  yet  the  com- 
mittee now  proposes  a  similar  tax  on 
coal. 

Third,  it  is  even  further  incongruous 
that  at  the  same  time  Congress  rejected 
a  tax  on  the  fuel  we  are  trying  to  cur- 
tail— oil — it  is  being  \irged  to  accept  a  tax 
on  the  one  fuel  we  have  In  abimdance — 
coal. 

Fourth,  at  a  time  when  many  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  financially  pinched 
by  higher  and  higher  electric  bills.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  further  add  to  utility 
bills  regardless  of  what  the  addition 
amounts  to.  If  anything,  we  need  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction. 

Fifth,  Mo  Udall  on  the  floor  last  year 
called  the  McDade  amendment  a  "very 
innovative  proposal"  and  he  added  that 
by  this  approach,  "we  do  not  have  to 
fight  the  howl  of  the  utility  companies 


and  tiieir  customers  who  say  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  past  sins,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  fiiht  the  fight  of  east  against 
west,  and  we  do  not  have  to  fight  the 
fight  of  deep  mines  against  surface 
mines." 

Sixth,  If  we  need  reclamation  in  the 
case  of  abandoned  mines,  and  this  is  de- 
clared as  a  national  policy,  which  I  think 
it  should  be,  the  cost  should  most  prop- 
erly be  borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
rather  than  one  particular  segment. 

Seventh,  the  committee  reports  points 
to  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  cites 
the  total  cost  of  rehabilitation  as  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  billion.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
McDade  amendment  would  provide  $200 
million  a  year,  compared  with  only  $125 
million  throughout  the  committee's  pro- 
posed fee. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 
Clean  Air  Act  or  1970 

BACKCROtrND 

Prior  to  1970,  a  variety  of  legislation,  both 
federal  and  state,  sought  to  clean  up  the 
nation's  air.  Voluntary  response  was  antici- 
pated by  most  of  these  laws.  By  1970,  even 
though  some  Improvement  had  been  ac- 
complished, government  and  its  agencies  bad 
labelled  progress  as  unsatisfactory;  Industry 
had  moved  too  slowly.  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  public  sentiment,  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  social  programs  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  strongly  supported 
stricter  regvdatlon  of  pollution  sources.  Si- 
multaneously, other  developed  nations 
around  the  world  began  reassessing  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  an  Industrialized  so- 
ciety. In  some  cases;  e.g.,  Japanese  waters, 
it  was  realized  that  polluting  by  one  indus- 
try could  have  deleterious  effects  on  another 
when  exceedingly  high  mercury  levels  forced 
curtailment  of  the  country's  fishing  Industry. 
In  general,  however,  the  appeal  was  for 
"quality  of  life"  rather  than  for  economic 
benefit,  and  a  prosperous  world  economy 
made  prospective  costs  seem  reasonable  to 
legislators.  Environmental  control  became 
the  watchword  of  the  public  as  long  as  some- 
one else,  mostly  "Industry,"  was  paying  the 
bill.  The  fact  that  the  public  would  ulti- 
mately bear  the  cost  was  not  widely  under- 
stood. 

In  1970,  "Clean  Air  Act"  amendments  were 
pmssed  as  a  response  to  this  pressure.  This 
law  requires  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  establish  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  specifying  the  max- 
imum permissible  atmospheric  levels  of 
specified  pollutants.  "Primary"  standards  set 
an  air  quality  level  designed  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  human  health.  "Secondary"  stand- 
ards are  aimed  at  protecting  the  pubMc  wel- 
fare. (The  EPA  was  formed  by  combining 
agencies  and  units  from  15  existing  govern- 
ment departments,  only  four  weeks  before 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  signed  into  law.  EPA  Is 
an  independent  agency  whose  head  reports 
directly  to  the  President.) 

Major  responsibility  for  enforcing  these 
clean  air  standards  has  been  assigned  to  the 
states.  Under  the  1970  act,  each  state  was 
required  to  develop  a  federal  EPA-approved 
plan  calculated  to  achieve  the  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  by  mld-1975. 
(Ilie  actual  date  varies  slightly  from  state 
to  state,  depending  upon  when  E^PA  approved 
the  respective  plans.)  Under  each  state's 
plan,  limits  must  be  set  on  emissions  of  pol- 
lutants ...  so  that  EPA-deflned  national  air 
quality  standards  may  be  achieved.  In  ad- 
dition, national  (rather  than  state)  emission 
standards  govern  twelve  categories  of  new 
stationary  sources,  and  all  sources  of  certain 
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hazardous  pollutants  (vis.,  asbestos,  beryl- 
lium and  mercury),  motor  vehicles  and 
fuels. 

Since  the  Clean  Air  Act  became  law,  Con- 
gress and  the  EPA  have  shown  at  least  some 
flexibility  in  changing  and  interpreting  the 
law  and  regulations  to  conf)x>nt  altered  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  as  noted  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  events  of 
the  1973-74  winter  made  it  clear  tlrnt  "energy 
policy  and  air  pollution  policy  are  Inseparably 
related."  Recognizing  this  relationship.  In 
late  1973  .  .  .  just  five  days  before  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  .  .  .  EPA  Instituted  a  short-term 
variance  procedure  for  certain  states  heavily 
dependent  on  Imported  oil  for  the  generation 
of  electricity. 

The  agency  also  Identlfled  power  plants 
that  could  convert  to  coal  with  less  environ- 
mental risk.  Later  the  Congress  passed  the 
"Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974"  .  .  .  also  In  response  to 
the  energy  crisis.  This  act  encourages  the 
use  of  coal  and  the  development  of  coal 
mines  and  prohibits  some  industrial  use  of 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  products  for  gen- 
eration of  power.  In  addition,  it  requires  the 
EPA  to  review  all  state  emission  regulations 
to  determine  If  they  are  stricter  than  neces- 
sary, as  compared  to  the  ambient  air  stand- 
ards. 

Enviroimiental  concerns  over  the  burning 
of  coal  is  caused  in  part  by  the  sulfur  dioxide 
(SO;)  emissions.  A  recently  completed  study 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  as  reported  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  empha- 
sized that  SO;  alone  Is  of  relatively  low 
toxicity.  The  study  suggested  that  danger  to 
health  arises  when  SO.^  is  converted  into  sul- 
fates or  sulfuric  acid  . . .  and  that  this  conver- 
sion is  caused  by  sunlight,  photochemical 
oxidants,  or  the  catalytic  effect  of  certain 
particulates  in  the  air.  The  study  concluded 
by  stating  "that  since  these  processes  are  not 
fully  understood,  and  since  epidemiological 
studies  of  health  effects  are  still  Incomplete, 
that  further  scientific  information  wUl  be 
required  to  either  validate  the  present  stand- 
ards or  justify  alteration  in  these  standards." 

CTTRRENT    PROBLEMS 

As  the  mid- 1975  deadline  for  emission 
standards  nears,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
numerous  sources  around  the  country  wUl  be 
unable  to  comply  with  EPA  standards.  Two 
factors  are  the  key  elements  here:  a  shortage 
of  clean  fuel  and  non-availability  in  mer- 
chantable quantities  of  flue  gas  desulfurlza- 
tlon  systems  (commonly  labelled  "scrub- 
bers") . 

Termed  the  "clean  fuel  deficit,"  authorities 
proclaim  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply 
of  low  sulfur  coal  for  all  sources  to  meet  1975 
standards  virlthout  use  of  scrubbers.  Inter- 
mittent control  systems,  or  other  forms  of 
direct  control  of  atmospheric  SO„  levels.  The 
clean  fuel  deficit  is  estimated  by  EPA  and 
others  at  200  to  250  million  tons  this  year 
alone  ...  or  roughly  the  same  amoiint  as  the 
supply  of  "clean"  coal  presently  being  mined. 

At  the  same  time,  energy  self -sufficiency,  an 
avowed  national  goal,  dictates  that  coal  pro- 
duction will  have  to  be  Increased  markedly 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  National  Coal  As- 
sociation estimates  that  over  250  additional 
mines  will  be  needed  .  .  .  with  125.000  new 
miners,  four  new  1,000-mile  slurry  pipelines, 
8.000  new  locomotives  and  150,000  new  gon- 
dola, hopper  cars  and  many  miles  of  track 
rebuilding.  Obviously,  coal  from  these  new 
mines.  In  many  cases  being  located  in  iso- 
lated parts  of  the  country,  is  going  to  be  more 
expensive  than  much  of  that  presently  being 
used. 

Even  if  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion were  today  to  resolve  their  differences 
over  regulation  of  stripmlning  of  govern- 
ment-owned lands  in  the  West,  mines  could 
not  be  developed  to  meet  the  national  re- 


quirements in  time.  And  no  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  fiasco  that  large-scale  grain  move- 
ments made  of  our  national  transport  system 
in  the  last  few  years  seriously  believes  that 
we  are  loglstlcally  prepared  to  move  the  low 
sulfur  coal  once  it  Is  mined. 

The  "clean  fuel  deficit"  could  be  consider- 
ably eased,  although  possibly  not  eliminated, 
by  the  use  of  scrubbers.  Major  coal  burners 
(primarily  electric  utilities)  contend  that 
scrubbers  are  not  technologically  advanced 
enough  to  do  the  job.  Putting  aside  this 
contention,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
even  if  the  technology  exists,  there  simply 
aren't  enough  scrubbers  to  go  around.  The 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  in  Its 
Fifth  Annual  Report,  has  pointed  out  "the 
Impossibility  of  having  stack  gas  cleaning 
technology  fully  operational  in  more  than  a 
few  of  the  powerplants  requiring  major  SO, 
reduction"  until  after  the  deadlines  Imposed 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  passed.  There  Is 
also  concern  over  disposal  of  the  sludge 
created  by  current  scrubber  chemical  proc- 
esses. 

A  more  basic  solution  would  be  to  effect 
controls  only  where  needed.  The  designation 
by  EPA  of  many  areas  of  the  country  as  hav- 
ing sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  levels  above 
primary  standard  levels  was  on  the  basis  of 
information  of  debatable  value.  Adequate 
monitored  data  was  not  available.  Substan- 
tial amounts  of  reliable  data  have  been  ac- 
cumulated since  the  original  EPA  rulings. 
Where  It  can  be  Irrefutably  shown  that  con- 
trols are  not  required,  the  implementation 
rules  should  be  amended.  Should  this  occur, 
relaxation  could  be  more  widespread  than 
might  be  expected. 

Acknowledging  the  conflict  between  en- 
ergy conservation  objectives  (use  more  coal) 
and  Clean  Air  Act  mld-1975  deadline.  Presi- 
dent Ford,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
and  the  more  detailed  January  30,  1975 
amendatory  proposal  to  Congress,  called  for 
allowing  use  of  intermittent  controls  and 
other  methods  up  to  1985  for  limited  sources 
...  In  order  to  allow  time  to  achieve  tech- 
nological development  that  would  result  In 
energy-self-sufficiency  and  a  wholesome  en- 
vironment. His  propKJsal,  however,  left  the 
bulk  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  sources 
without  a  solution  to  this  compliance  prob- 
lem. 

President  Ford  has  also  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  an  amendment  to  clear  up  a  sec- 
ond major  problem  of  the  Clean  Air  Act:  the 
"non-degradation"  and  "significant  deteri- 
oration" Issue.  Briefly  stated,  courts  have  In- 
terpreted the  law  to  mean  that  states  having 
regions  with  air  cleaner  than  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  may  not  allow 
slgnlflcant  deterioration  of  the  air.  Court 
battles  continue  over  the  Issue  of  definition. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  literal  interpretation 
of  the  act  could  render  whole  states  unavail- 
able for  slgnlflcant  Industrial  development. 
If  the  present  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  EPA  as  a  result  of  the  court 
order  to  assure  non-degradation  remain  In 
force,  then  the  Clean  Air  Act  may  determine 
where  plants  are  built,  where  highways  are 
built,  and  even  where  parking  lota  are  built 
.  .  .  and  how  large  they  wiU  be.  Lack  of  res- 
olution of  this  issue  will  certainly  affect 
delay  Investment  decisions.  Congress  has — 
perhaps  Inadvertently — created  a  national 
land-use  bill. 

Caterpillar  products  are  also  affected.  As  a 
builder  of  dlesel  truck  engines,  we  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  certification  of  engines  for 
sale  In  new,  heavy  duty  motor  vehicles.  At 
first  the  EPA  regulations  covered  smoke  only. 
Since  January  1,  1974,  regulations  have  also 
Included  gaseous  emissions. 

Besides  obtaining  and  keeping  valid  cer- 
tificates to  cover  the  engine  families  sold,  a 
manufacturer  has  to  practice  and  keep  rec- 
ords of  his  quality  control  measures  to  con- 
vince the  EPA  that  engines  shipped  remain  In 


all  material  respects  the  same  as  the  proto- 
types tested.  Further,  there  is  a  useful  life 
requirement  that,  an  engine  comply  with  the 
regulations  for  100,000  miles,  5  years,  or  3000 
hours,  whichever  first  occurs,  providing  that 
the  engine  receives  the  manufacturer's  rec- 
ommended maintenance. 

As  time  goes  on  there  Is  an  increase  Is 
complexity  and  cost  of  certification. 

EPA  Is  also  considering  the  classiflcatlor 
of  reciprocating  engines  used  Ln  statiouar] 
applications  as  a  source  requiring  air  pollu 
tion  control  .  .  .  even  though  prellmlnar/ 
evidence  shows  the  total  emissions  of  vari- 
ous oxides  of  nitrogen  to  be  only  about  I'^'.e 
of  the  UJ3,  total.  If  adopted.  It  will  requlje 
the  application  of  "best  emission  control 
technology  available"  to  millions  of  engines. 
Under  consideration  are  very  small  gas")- 
llne  engines,  such  as  those  powering  lav  n 
mowers,  on  up  to  large  power  plant  slee 
Caterpillar  dlesels. 

Once  EPA  has  decided  that  engines  of  this 
sort  constitute  a  stationary  source  pollution 
category,  no  consideration  will  be  given  to 
their  geographic  location  or  to  their  impact 
on  local  air  quality. 

The  regulations  will  affect  the  user  direct- 
ly, but  since  he  has  no  way  of  demonstrating 
compliance.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  bur- 
den will  fall  on  the  manufacturer.  Costs 
cannot  be  accurately  predicted  without 
knowing  what  emission  limits  will  be  ap- 
plied and  what  procedures  will  be  required 
for  demonstrating  compliance.  However,  the 
costs  are  expected  to  far  outweigh  the  emis- 
sion reduction  benefits. 

ECONOMIC   IMPACT 

Complicating  all  of  these  factors  Is  the 
heavy,  "non-productive,"  Investment  re- 
quired to  comply  with  EPA  guidelines.  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  recently  called  attention  to 
estimates  of  1972-1981  pollution  control  ex- 
penditures of  $274  billion.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  estimate  for  the  1973- 
1982  period  Is  $325  bUUon  ...  of  which  $142 
billion,  or  44  percent.  Is  accounted  for  by  cap- 
ital Investment  and  operation/maintenance 
of  air  pollution  abatement.  But  the  environ- 
mentalists argue  that  the  costs  of  not  con- 
trolling air  pollution  are  also  high.  EPA, 
for  example,  argues  that  over  $6  billion  a 
year  is  incurred  In  sickness,  lost  time,  medi- 
cal bills  and  premature  death  ...  all  as  a 
result  of  air  pollution.  Adding  in  an  esti- 
mated $0.1  billion  annual  Impact  on  crops 
and  vegetation,  and  $10  bUllon  annually  for 
damage  to  materials  and  residential  prop- 
erty, results  in  an  estimated  cost  of  not 
abating  polluted  air  at  just  over  $16  billion 
annually.  In  addition,  EPA  argues  that  en- 
vironmental Investment  is  "productive"  In 
that  thousands  of  new  jobs  will  be  created 
to  resolve  our  problems.  Many  authoritative 
analysis  regard  the  EPA  arguments  as  over- 
simplified. They  point  to  a  recent  EPA-oom- 
mlssloned  analysis  (by  Chase  Econometrics) 
which  forecasts  a  reduced  annual  investment 
In  productive  plant  and  equipment  of  almost 
forty  cents  for  every  dollar  spent  on  pollu- 
tion control. 

IMPACT  ON  CATERFIU^R 

Caterpillar  operates  several  coal-burning 
heating  plants.  Illinois  plants  bum  local 
coal  .  .  .  which  has  a  moderately  high  sulfur 
content  (2.5-3.5'S).  A  prototype  flue  gas 
desulfurtzatlon  system  (scrubber)  was  re- 
cently plSKjed  In  operation  at  Joliet,  and  in- 
stallation of  another  system  Is  under  way 
at  Mossvllle.  Also,  scrubbers  require  large 
crews  to  operate  around  the  clock,  use  great 
quantities  of  chemicals  and  produce  tons 
of  sludge  each  day. 

These  systems  have  not  been  fully  tested 
nor  are  units  of  this  type  available  In  mer- 
chantable quantities  to  meet  the  present 
market  demand.  Unless  the  act  is  amended 
to  clarify  the  state's  right  to  grant  vwl- 
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ances  beyond  the  mid-1975  deadline,  three 
Caterpillar  niinois  plans  will  be  among  those 
whose  continued  operation  will  be  In  ques- 
tion. This  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  takes  nearly  three  years  to  de- 
sign, construct  and  place  SO;  removal  sys- 
tems in  service  once  the  criteria  for  design 
has  been  established. 

CATERPILLAR  POSITION 

Caterpillar  has  long  supported  efforts  to 
Improve  and  protect  the  environment  In 
which  we  live  and  work.  Prototjrpe  scrub- 
bers at  Joliet  and  Mossvllle  are  among  the 
first  in  the  nation,  but  it  remains  to  be  de- 
termined whether  they  will  be  effective  and 
the  best  system  for  removal  of  SO2.  Cater- 
pillar, being  among  the  first  scrubber  users, 
will  Install  them  at  our  other  plants  which 
utilize  high  sulfur  coal,  or  alternatively  use 
the  preferred  method  (if  other  than  scrub- 
bers) as  soon  as  such  determination  Is  made. 

Due  to  the  problems  with  this  legislation 
as  it  is  now  written  (Inflexible  mld-1975 
deadline,  lack  of  recognition  of  control  meth- 
ods .  .  ..other  than  scrubbers,  and  the  non- 
degradation  issue)  Caterpillar  believes  the 
only  realistic  alternative  Is  amendment  of 
the  Clear  Air  Act.  We  generally  support  the 
principles  set  forth  In  President  Ford's  pro- 
jxisals.  We  favor  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  each  state  to  grant  variances  —  with 
variances  requiring  a  source-by-source  com- 
mitment to  an  "affirmative  action"  type  com- 
pliance plan,  with  attainment  of  emission 
control  standards  by  the  earliest  possible 
date  .  .  .  with  a  mid-1985  absolute  deadline, 
tinder  present  law  we  have  reluctantly 
adopted  the  scrubber  concept  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  acceptable  control  methods  for 
our  application.  We  will  seek  flexibility  In 
the  law  to  allow  whatever  type  of  control 
system  Is  best  suited  (on  a  case-by-case 
basis)  to  satisfy  the  primary  and  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  any  requirement  of  air  quality 
more  stringent  than  primary  and  secondary 
standards  (except  for  a  few  pristine  areas 
that  have  nationally  recognized  public  val- 
ue) Is  Indefensible,  and  that  the  "significant 
deterioration"  issue  should  be  resolved  by  so 
amending  the  Act. 

Caterpillar  Is  working  with  state  and  fed- 
eral government  In  order  to  bring  about 
these  necessary  changes  .  .  .  and  In  a  way  that 
will  most  practically  contribute  to  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  environmental  objec- 
tives.— Public  Affairs  Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  some  more  rhetoric  about 
how  this  is  going  to  add  to  the  costs  of 
the  consumers.  I  will  simply  cite  the  facts 
in  the  committee  report  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  to  show  that  the  tre- 
mendous escalation  of  the  price  in  coal 
in  the  last  few  years  is  such  that  if  we 
do  have  a  free  market  in  coal — and  I 
must  say  there  is  some  doubt  whether  we 
do — then  this  is  not  going  to  add  to  the 
cost  to  the  consumers.  This  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  reduction  of  the  windfall 
profits  that  the  coal  companies  are  pres- 
ently earning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  we 
have  worked  out  a  bill  which  says  half 
the  funds  collected  from  the  35-cents- 
per-ton  fee  on  strip  mined  coal  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  States  and  Indian  res- 


ervations for  the  social  impact  and  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  mining  and  energy  develop- 
ment. It  is  very  necessary  that  we  have 
that.  The  McDade  amendment  unfortu- 
nately would  eliminate  that  provision 
from  the  bill,  so  I  must  vigorously  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  McDade ) . 

Tliis  amendment  is  predicated  on  a 
belief  that  the  public  at  large  rather 
than  the  coal  industry  should  be  respon- 
sible for  meeting  the  cost  of  restoring 
land  which  has  been  despoiled  by  strip 
mining.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that 
tills  is  a  valid  proposition,  and  second, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  OCS 
revenues  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  I  should  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  there  are 
several  conflicting  views  as  to  the  proper 
recipients  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

For  example,  some  have  suggested  that 
OCS  revenues  be  resei-ved  for  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  caused  by  the  ac- 
celerated leasing  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  administration.  Others 
have  recommended  that  OCS  revenues 
be  shared  with  adjacent  coastal  States 
which  are  most  seriously  and  directly  af- 
fected by  OCS  development.  In  addition, 
my  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Citi- 
zenship, and  International  Law  has 
pending  before  it  H.R.  4920  and  H.R.  376, 
which  would  share  a  portion  of  OCS 
revenues  with  adjacent  coastal  States 
while  the  remaining  revenues  would  be 
placed  into  a  Marine  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Development  Funds. 

Finally,  our  Government  during  the 
current  negotiations  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  has  proposed  that  the  United  States 
would  share  certain  revenues  derived 
from  oil  and  gas  production  on  the  shelf 
with  the  international  community.  It  is, 
therefore,  possible  that  approval  of  this 
amendment  today  could  have  an  undesir- 
able effect  on  our  current  LOS  negotia- 
tions and  may  somewhat  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  an  acceptable  interna- 
tional agreement  in  Geneva. 

All  of  these  competing  claims  must  be 
considered  in  detail  prior  to  determining 
the  purposes  for  which  OCS  revenues  will 
be  used. 

Consequently,  I  believed  this  amend- 
ment is  premature  in  nature,  especially 
since  my  subcommittee,  which  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  distribution 
of  OCS  revenues,  intends  to  hold  exten- 
sive hearings  to  resolve  these  complex 
issues. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  earmarking  OCS  reve- 
nues for  particular  purposes  and  believes 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  placed  in 
the  General  Treasury.  For  example,  in 
commenting  on  H.R.  9132,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  stated — 

The  practice  of  earmarking  budget  receipts 
for  certain  expenditures  is  not  consistent 
with  sound  budgetary  practice,  since  it  intro- 
duces unnecessary  Inflexibility  Into  the 
budget  process. 


For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall) . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes  250, 
not  voting  42,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  55 

AYES— 140 

Abdnor 

Ginn 

Nix 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

Ottlnger 

N.  Dak. 

Goodling 

Perkina 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

Pritchard 

Barrett 

Guyer 

Quie 

Bauman 

Hagedorn 

Quillen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Railsback 

Bennett 

schmidt 

Randall 

Bevill 

Hansen 

Regula 

Blester 

Harsba 

Rhodes 

Brinkley 

Hastings 

Robinson 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Brown.  Mich. 

HiUis 

Rousselot 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

BroyhlU 

Holt 

Santtni 

Buchanan 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Schneebeli 

Carter 

Hyde 

Schulze 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Shriver 

Chappell 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Iowa 

DonH. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Sp>ence 

Cochran 

Lent 

Staegera 

Conable 

McClory 

Stanton, 

Conte 

McClnnkey 

J.WUllam 

Coughlln 

McDade 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

McDonald 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Robert 

McEwen 

Stratton 

W.,  Jr. 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

Dent 

Madigan 

Symms 

Derrick 

Martin 

Talcott 

Devlne 

Mathis 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Thornton 

Downing 

MUler.  Ohio 

Treen 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Early 

Mollohan 

Walsh 

Erlenbom 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Esch 

Moorhead, 

Whalen 

Eshleman 

Calif. 

Whltehurst 

Findley 

Morgan 

Whitten 

Fish 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flood 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Flowers 

Murtha 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Yatron 

Forsythe 

Natcher 

Young,  Alaska 

Gaydos 

Nichols 
NOES— 250 

Abzug 

Bingham 

Byron 

Adams 

Blanchard 

Carney 

Ambro 

Blouln 

Carr 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Cblsholm 

CaUf. 

Boland 

Clay 

Anderson,  HI. 

Boiling 

Cohen 

Annunzlo 

Bo  wen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Archer 

Breaux 

Conlan 

Armstrong 

Breckinridge 

Conyers 

Ashley 

Brodhead 

Corman 

Aspln 

Brooks 

Cornell 

AuCoin 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cotter 

Badlllo 

Burke,  Calif. 

D'Amours 

Bafalls 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Baldus 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniels. 

Baucus 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Dominlck  V. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Burton,  John 

Danielson 

Bedell 

Burton,  Phillip  Davis 
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de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Downey 

DrUian 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Emery 

English 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Fenwlck 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Florto 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Foimtaln 

Eraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hannaford 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

La^omarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McBlay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Mahon 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetcaJfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Mil  ford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moss 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Calif 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Trailer 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Weaver 

White 

Wiggins 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

.Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BeU 

Bergland 

Biaggi 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Casey 

Collins,  HI. 

Derwinskl 

Dodd 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Ind. 


Oilman 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Jarman 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

MlUs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

O'Brien 

Peyser 

Risenhoover 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Sar  banes 


Skubitz 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Thompson 
Waggonner 
Waxman 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Young,  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    REGULA 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Regula  :  At 
page  195,  line  2,  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  add:  ";  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  operator  of  a  coal  mining  op- 
eration who  Is  liable  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  for  payments  to  any  Federal 
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fund  for  the  reclamation  of  coal -mined  land 
may  take  as  a  credit  against  the  amount  of 
such  payment  due  in  any  year  the  amount 
of  any  reclamation  fee  or  seversince  tax  for 
abandoned  mined  lands  paid  to  the  State 
during  that  year.  Such  credits  sliall  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  the  amount  payable  to  the 
United  States  In  any  year. 

"(1)  The  term  'reclamation  fee'  Includes 
any  fee,  license,  permit,  or  other  charge  for 
the  purpose  of  reclaiming,  rehabilitating, 
revegetatlng,  reforesting,  or  otherwise  re- 
pairing lands  eligible  under  section  403. 

"(2)  The  term  'severance  tax'  includes  any 
tax,  fee,  or  levy  charged  for  or  applied  to 
the  extraction  or  severance  of  coal  from 
the  ground  for  purposes  In  section  403. 

"(3)  Funds  credited  pvirsuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
funds  to  be  spent  in  that  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  In  subsection  3(e). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  achieve 
what  this  bill  has  been  billed  as,  and 
that  is  a  "State  lead  bill."  The  legislation 
before  this  body  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  States  to  develop  good  reclamation 
practices  and  If  the  States  fail  to  do  so, 
the  Federal  role  in  reclamation  would  be 
expanded. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  give  the 
States  an  incentive  to  accomplish  recla- 
mation of  orphaned  lands  on  their  own. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  amendment 
is  that  if  a  State  develops  a  program 
of  reclamation  for  orphaned  lands,  the 
funds  levied  by  a  State  in  the  form  of 
a  severance  tax  or  a  reclamation  fee  for 
that  purpose  would  be  deducted  from 
any  moneys  owed  by  the  mining  oper- 
ators to  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
fees  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  is  to 
encourage  the  States  to  levy  a  modest 
fee,  either  by  way  of  a  severance  tax 
and/or  a  reclamation  fee,  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  reclaiming  of  orphaned 
lands  existing  in  that  State.  To  insure 
that  the  Federal  fund  would  not  be  fully 
eroded  by  this  provision,  I  limit  the 
amount  that  the  operator  could  charge 
off  for  a  State  tax  to  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  amount  owed  under  the 
Federal  fee,  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

This  gives  the  State  an  incentive  to 
do  the  job  of  reclamation  with  a  State 
program.  The  States  should  know  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  reclaim  lands 
within  their  borders.  Certainly  it  fits 
in  with  the  concept  of  land-use  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  States  by  encouraging 
them  to  develop  reclamation  programs 
that  fit  their  particular  land-use  needs, 
both  in  terms  of  the  State  and /or  the 
local  commimity. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  the  States  to  develop 
a  program  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
community  for  reclaiming  orphaned 
lands  and  putting  the  reclaimed  lands 
to  a  use  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
locality  involved.  Absent  any  program 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  there  would 
then  be  a  continuing  reclamation  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  CJovernment. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  give  the  States 
an  opportimity,  through  this  amend- 
ment, to  meet  their  own  reclamation  re- 
quirements for  orphaned  lands  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  programs. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
there  is  any  guarantee  in  this  amend- 
ment that  the  reclamation  fee  or  sev- 
erance tax,  which  would  be  a  credit,  will, 
in  fact,  be  spent  within  the  State  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  bill ;  name- 
ly, reclamation? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes.  I  worked  out  the 
language  with  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  to  insiu-e  that  any 
moneys  levied  by  the  State  would  have 
to  be  used  for  reclamation,  by  putting 
limiting  language,  in  the  amendment. 
The  amendent  language  says  "For  pur- 
poses in  section  403,"  in  essence.  If  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  section  403  in  the 
bill  you  will  find  that  this  section  re- 
lates to  reclaiming  of  lands  only. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  says  that  it 
will  be  credited  against  the  amoimt  of 
any  reclamation  fee  or  severance  tax  for 
abandoned  mine  lands  paid  to  the  State 
during  the  year, 

I  would  think  it  ought  to  say,  at  least 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  lands 
"In  accordance  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  this  title." 

Mr.  REGULA.  In  my  judgment,  the 
language  is  limiting  enough  to  assure 
that  any  funds  that  are  acquired  by  a 
State  will  be  used  for  the  reclamation 
of  orphaned  lands.  The  goal  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  them  an  incentive 
to  take  the  lead  in  reclamation  of  or- 
phaned lands. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  intent  that  since  half  of 
the  fund  collected  would  remain  in  the 
State  or  Indian  reservation  to  meet  so- 
cial impacts,  if  a  State  such  as  Montana 
enacts  a  law  on  its  own  to  help  meet 
those  social  impacts,  that  additional 
State  tax  would  be  used  as  a  credit 
against  the  fund? 

Mr.  REGULA.  No.  My  imderstanding 
is  that  if  the  State  levies  a  tax  for  the 
reclamation  of  orphaned  land,  that  only 
would  be  a  credit  against  the  Federal 
fees  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  just  wanted  to  conclude  my  thoughts 
that  in  reading  the  language  and  noting 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  have  no  problem  in  particular  with  the 
amendment.  However,  I  would  want  to 
state  very  clearly  that  if  it  in  any  way 
diluted  the  amount  of  the  fund  that 
would  be  available  for  social  impact  in 
areas  that  are  undergoing  strip  mining 
or  energy  development,  I  would  want  to 
have  the  conference  committee  address 
that  problem  and  correct  it  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  his  Eimendment 
^th  the  understanding  that  it  do  exactly 
what  it  is  Intended  to  do,  to  bring  the 
States  into  a  larger  role,  and  permitting 
them  to  do  the  reclamation.  However,  if 
this  amendment  has  a  detrimental  im- 
pact on  the  gentleman's  State  for  the 
purposes  provided  in  title  IV,  then  I 
would  want  to  correct  that  in  the  con- 
ference, and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  on  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNTS    OrTEKED   BT    MR.   VIOOWTO 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Vicorito  :  TJtle 
IV,  section  401(e)  page  195,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "titles:"  Insert:  'after  receiving  and 
considering  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  or  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  that  tribe  having  Jurisdiction  over 
that  reservation,  as  the  case  may  be:". 

Title  IV.  section  405(a)  (6) ,  page  204,  line  1, 
Insert  after  the  word  "Federal,"  the  words, 
•'or  State". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  merely  give 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  some 
input  into  the  program  of  expenditures 
of  the  reclamation  fund.  In  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  authority  to  spend  these 
funds  with  50  percent  being  spent  in  the 
State  of  origin. 

The  critical  words  in  this  amendment 
are  "receiving"  and  "considering"'!  which 
simply  Insures  that  the  Governors  shall 
submit  recommendations  and  the  Secre- 
tary will  receive  and  consider  these  rec- 
ommendations prior  to  determining  in 
what  manner  the  funds  are  to  be  spent. 

Surely  reclamation  funds  must  be 
spent  within  the  guidelines  that  are  al- 
ready established  within  the  act.  Under 
the  amendment,  presently  under  discus- 
sion, it  will  simply  give  the  Governors 
additional  Input.  The  Secretary  will  re- 
tain the  final  authority  as  to  which  proj- 
ect shall  be  approved. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  a  result, 
I  think  that  this  section  will  contribute 
to  the  beneficial  and  effective  use  of  the 
reclamation  fund. 

I  have  a  letter  here  which  I  wish  to  in- 
clude, from  the  National  Governors' 
Conference: 

Dear  Represektative  VicoRrro:  The  Na- 
tional Go'-ernors'  Conference  supports  your 
amendment  to  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975  which  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  consider 
the   recommendations  of  Governors  In  the 


expenditure  of  revenues  In  their  States  from 
the  proposed  abandoned  ct>al  mine  reclama- 
tion fund. 

It  Is  extremely  important  that  the  views 
of  affected  Governors  be  considered  to 
promote  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use 
of  these  funds  to  Implement  the  policies  of 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

James  L.  Martin, 
Director,  State-Federal  Affairs. 

Further  on  the  first  amendment,  as 
read  by  the  Clerk,  the  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  would  broaden  the  scope 
of  expertise  the  Secretary  can  utilize  in 
preparing  specifications  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands.  In  the  legislation  under 
consideration  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  use  the  specialized  knowledge  or  ex- 
pertise of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  and  I  think  this  is  fine.  It  would 
simply  expand  the  Secretary's  sources  of 
information  to  be  utilized  when  he  is 
preparing  specifications  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands.  I  should  emphasize  that 
it  is  still  the  Secretary's  choice  to  seek 
the  expertise  from  whom  he  wishes. 

I  should  emphasize  that  it  is  still  the 
Secretary's  choice  to  seek  the  expertise 
from  whom  he  wishes.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  The  additional  source  of 
information  about  abandoned  mine 
reclamation  will  be  extremely  beneficial 
to  a  successful  reclamation  program. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined  these 
amendments,  and  they  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  States  in  the  land  reclama- 
tion process  and  utilize  the  input  from 
the  Governor  and  State  officials.  I  think 
they  are  good  amendments,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  support  them. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vicorito)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— CONTROL  OP  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL IMPACTS  OP  SURFACE  COAL 
MINING 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  501.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
one-hundred-and-elghty-day  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  regulations  cover- 
ing a  permanent  regulatory  procedure  for 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ations setting  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  based  on  and  Incorpo- 
rating the  provisions  of  title  V  and  establish- 
ing procedures  and  requirements  for  prepa- 
ration, submission,  and  approval  of  State 
programs  and  development  and  Implemen- 
tation of  Federal  programs  under  this  title. 
Such  regulations  shall  not  be  promulgated 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  until  he 
has — 

(A)  published  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  afforded  Interested  per- 


sons and  State  and  local  governments  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  forty-five  days  after 
such  publication  to  submit  written  com- 
ments thereon; 

(B)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  which 
relate  to  air  or  water  quality  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1151-1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended  (42  tJ.S.C.  1857) ;  and 

(C)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on 
the  proposed  regulations. 

The  date,  time,  and  place  of  any  hearing 
held  on  the  proposed  regulations  shall  be 
set  out  In  the  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all 
comments  and  relevant  data  presented  at 
such  hearing  before  final  promulgation  and 
publication  of  the  regulations- 
Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  V  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  section  501  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  501?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INITIAL   REGTTLATORT    PROCEDTTRES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  No  i>erson  shall  open  or  de- 
velop any  new  or  previously  mined  or  aban- 
doned site  for  surface  coal  mining  operations 
on  lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regu- 
lated by  a  State  unless  such  person  has  ob- 
tained a  permit  from  the  State  regulatory 
authority. 

(b)  All  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regulated 
by  the  State  which  commence  operations 
pursuant  to  a  permit  issued  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  comply, 
and  such  permits  shall  contain  terms  requir- 
ing compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections 615(b)(2),  515(b)(3),  515(b)(6), 
515(b)  (10),  515(b)  (13),  615(b)  (19),  and  516 
(d)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
lands  on  which  such  operations  are  regulated 
by  a  State  which  are  in  operation  pursuant  to 
a  permit  Issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsections  515(b)(2),  516(b)(3),  615(b) 
(6). 515(b) (10), 515(b) (13). 615(b) (19). and 
515(d)  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  lands  from 
which  overburden  and  the  coal  seam  being 
mined  have  not  been  removed. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  permit  appli- 
cant or  permittee  subsequent  to  a  written 
finding  by  the  regulatory  authority  and 
under  the  conditions  and  procedures  set 
forth  In  subsection  515(c) ,  the  regulatory  au- 
thority may  grant  variances  from  the  re- 
quirement to  restore  to  approximate  orig- 
inal contour  set  forth  in  subsection  515(b) 
(3)  and515((<.). 
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(e)  Not  later  than  twenty  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  opera- 
tors of  surface  coal  mines  in  expectation  of 
operating  such  mines  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  a  State  program,  or  the 
implementation  of  a  Federal  program,  shall 
file  an  application  for  a  permit  with  the 
regulatory  authority,  such  application  to 
cover  those  lands  to  be  mined  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  State  program.  The  regu- 
latory authority  shall  process  such  applica- 
tions and  grant  or  deny  a  permit  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
State  program,  but  in  no  case  later  than 
thirty  months  from  the  date  of  enaictment 
of  this  Act. 

(f )  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Implement  a  Federal 
enforcement  program  which  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  each  State  in  which  there  U  siir- 
face  coal  mining  until  the  State  program  has 
been  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  until 
a  Federal  program  has  been  Implemented 
pxu'suant  to  this  Act.  The  enforcement  pro- 
gram shall — 

(1)  Include  inspections  of  surface  coal 
mine  sites  which  shall  be  made  on  a  random 
basis  (but  at  least  one  Inspection  for  every 
site  every  three  months),  without  advance 
notice  to  the  mine  operator  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  compliance  with  the 
standards  of  subsection  (b)  above.  The  Sec- 
cretary  shall  order  any  necessary  enforce- 
ment action  to  be  implemented  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  enforcement  provision  of  this 
title  to  correct  violations  identified  at  the 
Inspections; 

(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  inspection 
reports  indicating  that  any  surface  coal  min- 
ing operation  has  been  found  In  violation  of 
section  (b)  above,  during  not  less  than  two 
consecutive  State  inspections  or  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  of  information  which 
would  give  rise  to  reasonable  belief  that  such 
standards  are  being  violated  by  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation,  the  Secretary  shall 
order  the  Immediate  inspection  of  such  op- 
eration by  Federal  inspectors  and  the  neces- 
sary enforcement  actions,  if  any.  to  be  Im- 
plemented pursuant  to  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  title.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Inspection  results  from  information  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary  by  any  person,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  such  persons  when  the 
Federal  Inspection  is  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  and  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company the  inspector  during  the  Inspection; 

(3)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Federal  Inspector"  means  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  and  such  additional  personnel 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  or  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration  so 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  such  other 
personnel  of  the  Forest  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  or  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  as  ar- 
ranged by  appropriate  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  on  a  reimbursable  or  other  basis; 

(4)  provide  that  the  State  regulatory 
agency  file  with  the  Secretary  and  with  a 
designated  Federal  office  centrally  located  In 
the  country  or  area  In  which  the  Inspected 
surface  coal  mine  Is  located  copies  of  inspec- 
tion reports  made; 

(5)  provide  that  moneys  authorized  by 
section  714  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  approval  of  a  State  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act  to  reimburse  the 
States  for  conducting  those  inspections  In 
which  the  standards  of  this  Act  are  enforced 
and  for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(g)  Following  the  final  disapproval  of  a 
State  program,  and  prior  to  promulgation  of 
a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act.  Including  judicial 
review  of  such  a  program,  existing  surface 
coal  mining  operations  may  continue  sur- 


face mining  operations  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  502  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  502  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  502? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    SPELLMAN 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Spellman: 
Page  210.  line  6.  strike  out  "516(b)  (19)  and 
615(d)  of  this  Act."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  615(b)  (19)  of  this  Act.  No  such  permit 
shall  be  issued  on  or  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment for  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
a  steep  slope  (as  defined  in  section  515(d) 
(4) )  or  on  and  mountain,  ridge,  bill  or  other 
geographical  configuration  which  contains 
such  a  steep  slope." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  amendment.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
One  hundred  twenty-one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  Is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  section  502  at  the 
table  which  would  prevent  the  granting 
of  any  new  permits  for  steep  slope  op- 
erations. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  in  other  mining  areas  which 
suffer  the  disruption  caused  by  surface 
mining  on  slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more. 
My  amendment  would  provide  for  a  30- 
month  phaseout  of  surface  mining  on 
such  steep  slopes. 

If  all  the  social  and  environmental 
costs  of  steep  slope  mining  were  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars,  the  costs 
would  be  prohibitive.  Successful  reclama- 
tion of  mined  land  is  expensive,  if  not 
impossible,  far  more  so  than  the  pres- 
ent bill  recognizes.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
past  reclamation  efforts  in  the  United 
States  have  been  unsuccessful.  And  being 
unsuccessful,  they  leave  the  open  and 
ugly  scars  we  have  come  to  recognize 
and  associate  with  strip  mining.  They 
tear  down  the  trees,  destroy  the  vegeta- 
tion and  eat  up  the  land.  Then  they 
reclaim  it  by  loosely  packing  back 
the  earth  and  hoping  that  something 
will  grow  on  it.  However,  where  the  most 
strip  mining  now  occurs,  in  Appalachla, 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  excessive. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  reclaimed  land 
to  hold  the  water  long  enough  for  it  to 
soak  in.  The  result?  Flooding,  mud  slides, 
landslides,  water  pollution,  sedimenta- 
tion, acid  drainage.  Environmentally,  it 
is  a  disaster. 

Strip  mining  on  slopes  over  20  degrees 
The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  in  a 
study  done  for  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, emphasized  that  when  the  slope  is 
is  considered  the  most  damaging  of  all. 


20  degrees  and  over,  3  to  5  acres  are  se- 
verely disturbed  for  every  acre  mined. 
When  it  rains  on  the  steep  slopes,  the 
environmental  disaster  is  multiplied.  Ex- 
perience throughout  Appalachla  has 
certified  that  the  steep  slopes,  when  dis- 
turbed by  strip  mine  activities,  are  for 
years  subject  to  sheet  erosion,  slope  fail- 
ure, and  acid  drainage  from  the  ground 
water  system. 

What  many  of  us  tend  to  forget  is 
that  this  environmental  disaster  means 
human  suffering,  too.  What  is  it  like  to 
live  in  an  area  subject  to  such  landslides 
and  water  pollution?  What  is  it  like  to 
wake  up  one  morning  to  find  that  a  strip 
mine  has  been  set  up  on  the  hill  above 
your  house  with  no  warning?  What  is  it 
like  to  find  your  windows  broken,  your 
house  shaking  and  your  doors  flying  open 
from  the  shock  waves  of  the  blasting  that 
goes  on  overhead  without  warning? 
What  is  it  like  to  see  the  vegetation  de- 
stroyed? What  is  it  like  to  find  your 
once-clear  stream  muddied  and  polluted; 
unfit  to  drink?  What  is  it  like  to  invest 
good  money  in  a  water  system  only  to 
have  it  sunk  by  the  blasting  of  the  strip 
mines?  People  from  West  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia, and  from  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land have  told  me  what  it  is  like.  They 
have  described  nights  of  terror  when 
they  did  not  dare  sleep  during  rainstorms 
because  "you  never  taiew  when  the  mud 
would  slide  down  the  mountain  at  you." 
They  have  described  their  frustration 
when  they  tried,  with  no  avail,  to  get  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  to  enforce  the  reclamation 
laws  already  on  the  books.  They  have  de- 
scribed the  anger  they  feel  when  they  see 
what  strip  mining  has  done  to  their  once- 
beautiful  land. 

These  lands  were  once  the  world's  fin- 
est hardwood  timber  producers.  Strip 
mining,  even  after  reclamation,  leaves 
the  land  in  a  state  unsuitable  for  tim- 
ber ground. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  best  use 
of  western  Maryland  land  is  to  support 
tourism  and  light  industry.  Coal  mining, 
per  se,  does  not  necessarily  threaten 
those  two  industries,  but  coal  mining  on 
steep  slopes  does.  Firms  are  reluctant  to 
locate  new  plants  in  steep  slope  surface- 
mined  areas  because  of  the  serious  dan- 
gers of  flooding,  the  high  level  of  out- 
migration  and  the  devastated  landscape 
which  offers  few  appealing  homesites  to 
workers.  Estimates  are  that  the  tourist 
industry  is  4  times  as  large  an  employer 
as  the  strip  mine  industry,  and  that  rec- 
reation value  of  lands  is  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  coal  that  would  be 
stripped. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  this  environ- 
mental and  economic  devastation.  Since 
the  most  damage  comes  from  steep  slope 
mining,  let  us  start  there.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing that  steep  slope  mining  be  stopped 
overnight.  My  amendment  provides  a  30 
month  phaseout  period,  time  for  deep 
mines  to  start  to  take  up  the  slack. 

My  State  of  Maryland  is  now  in  the 
process  of  responding  to  this  economic 
and  environmental  devastation.  This 
year  there  are  bills  in  both  the  Mary- 
land Senate  and  House  to  phase  out 
stilp  tnlning  of  slcvei  over  20  degrees. 
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These  bills  have  the  support  of  the  Oov- 
ernor  and  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Let  me  read  you  part 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  as  they  testi- 
fied on  Maryland  House  bill  452: 

As  of  1973,  there  were  approximately  27 
million  tons  of  strippable  coal  In  Maryland: 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  national  strip  mining  total  .... 
At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  preponder- 
ance of  strip  mining  in  Maryland  is  accom- 
plished on  slopes  having  a  slope  more  gentle 
than  20  degrees.  Mining  has  been  permitted 
in  areas  where  slopes  are  greater  than  20 
degrees  and  have  been  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  Department  regulation  8.06.01.11. 
This  regulation  requires  utilization  of  the 
modified  block  cut  method  with  resjject  to 
strip  mining  on  slopes  greater  than  20  de- 
grees, and  only  when  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Land  Reclamation  Committee  .... 

The  Department  has  adopted  these  very 
strenuous  precautions  In  order  to  ensure 
that  during  the  strip  mining  operations,  dis- 
turbed areas  would  be  restricted  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum.  These  measures  are  non-fool- 
proof, and  during  any  storm  and  various 
other  episodes,  both  sediment  and  mining 
drainage  can  reach  and  damage  an  area  of 
state  interest.  In  weighing  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  against  the  loss  of  restricting  strip 
mining  to  a  very  limited  area,  we  believe 
the  preservation  of  our  limited  natural  and 
scenic  resources  far  outweigh  our  economic 
losses  .  .  . 

What  would  happen  without  the  steep 
slope  ban?  Strip  mining  on  those  slopes 
would  continue,  and  within  15  years  all 
Appalachian  Mountain  strippable  re- 
serves would  be  exhausted.  At  that  time, 
a  shift  to  deep  mining  would  be  neces- 
sary— when  the  deep  mining  industry 
would  be  very  near  to  the  end  of  its  rope. 
In  the  past  5  years,  over  50  percent  of 
the  deep  mining  operations  in  existence 
have  closed  down:  put  out  of  business  by 
the  more  profitable  stripping.  If  we  do 
not  start  encouraging  deep  mines  now, 
will  there  be  enough  when  we  really  need 
them  to  fill  our  energy  needs  15  years 
from  now?  Even  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concluded  that  an  overdepend- 
ence  on  strip  mining  could  cause  irrepar- 
able damages  to  the  underground  mining 
industry. 

Massive  strip  mining  is  a  short  term 
operation,  and  steep  slope  stripping  is 
even  more  so.  Eventually  the  deep  mines 
must  be  opened  and  expanded  and  the 
deep  mine  labor  force  rebuilt  and  ex- 
tended. In  the  final  analysis,  when  one 
looks  at  all  the  figures,  one  has  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  deep  mining.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Nation  desperately 
needs  the  67.6-billion-ton  reserve  of  deep 
minable  coal  in  Appalachia,  but  the  re- 
covery of  those  vast  reserves  is  seriously 
jeopardized  by  a  rush  to  strip  mining  in 
that  region  of  the  country.  Not  only  is  it 
going  to  spell  the  economic  death  of  the 
deep  mine  industry,  but  the  blasting 
and  other  activity  on  the  surface  will 
make  deep  coal  seams  technically  im- 
possible to  mine. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Committee  itself  quoted  the  1973  Senate 
study  entitled  "Factors  Affecting  the  Use 
of  Coal  in  Present  and  Future  Energy 
Markets."  as  follows: 

Bench  width  limits  are  largely  disregarded 
if  the  operator  finds  that  the  economic  limit 


of  mining  permits  additional  cuts.  These 
practices  have  resulted  in  continued  land- 
slides which  occur  during  mining  as  well  as 
many  years  after.  A  sample  study  of  190 
landslides  resulting  from  strip  mines  in  east- 
em  Kentucky  revealed  that  86%  of  the  land- 
slides were  on  slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more, 
with  64%  of  the  slides  being  on  slopes  of  25 
degrees  or  more. 

The  study  goes  on  to  note  that  Ken- 
tucky then  experimented  with  pushing 
the  overburden  downslope  to  prevent 
landsUdes. 

Such  methods,  however,  are  subject  to 
massive  sheet  and  gully  erosion  and  slump- 
ing, e^>€ciaUy  In  the  high  ralnfaU  regions 
such  as  the  Appalachian  region,  and  in  effect 
reduce  neither  the  amount  of  environmental 
damage  nor  the  number  of  operator  viola- 
tions. 

Even  with  a  model  State  surface  min- 
ing statute.  Kentucky  has  found  signif- 
icant violations  to  State  law  and  regu- 
lations by  strip  mining  operators.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  table  printed  in 
the  Committee  Report  that  clearly  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  over  40  percent  of 
the  inspections  found  violations  directly 
affecting  steep  slopes.  These  inspections, 
by  the  way,  are  made  on  a  biweekly  basis, 
and  include  all  strip  mining  operations. 

The  report  concludes: 

The  significance  ...  Is  further  emphasized 
when  It  is  recognized  that  most  damages 
from  such  violations  cannot  be  remedied 
This  evidence  reinforces  the  concept  that 
certain  surface  mining  practices  cannot  be 
regulated  satisfactorily,  and  in  these  in- 
stances the  best  answer  is  to  prohibit  those 
spacific  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  and  the  human  suf- 
fering caused  by  steep  slope  mining  man- 
dates a  prohibition  of  such  mining.  I  am 
proud  that  Maryland  has  taken  a  step  in 
this  direction  by  considering  Maryland 
House  bill  452.  Since  reclamation  is  such 
a  failure,  since  we  cannot  repair  the 
damages  done  by  such  contour  mining, 
we  must  ban  it.  Again,  I  point  out  that 
any  ban  should  be  phased,  as  my  amend- 
ment provides,  in  order  to  continue  some 
short-term  production  of  coal  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  There  is  ample  deep 
minable  coal  and  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  of  miners  to  gradually  phase  in 
deep  mining  as  the  contour  mining  is 
phased  out.  In  the  huge  western  coal 
fields  and  the  Appalachian  area,  the 
amount  of  low-sulfur  coal  which  is  deep 
minable  exceeds  surface  minable  coal  by 
over  7  to  1.  Encouraging  deep  mining 
now,  before  it  has  become  economically 
strangled  by  strip  mining,  would  insure 
more  adequate  supplies  of  this  vital  coal 
resource  in  the  future.  Since  deep  mining 
requires  three  times  as  many  miners,  we 
would  be  spurring  employment  at  a  time 
when  so  many  Americans  are  unem- 
ployed. And,  last,  such  a  ban  would  mean 
less  inspection  is  required  at  sites  of  the 
mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  strongly 
favors  a  phase  out  of  strip  mining  on 
20°  slopes.  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  believe  the  bill  includes 
a  regulatory  procedure  and  sufficiently 
stringent  environmental  protection 
standards  so  that  the  problems  which 
past  and  present  strip  mining  have 
caused  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
will  be  precluded  from  occurring  in  the 
future. 

Specifically  this  bill: 

First.  Prohibits  the  dumping  of  spoil 
on  the  downslope.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  landslide  problems  occurring 
in  the  past; 

Second.  Prohibits  leaving  high  walls; 
requires  complete  backfilling  from  the 
outside  edge  of  the  bench  to  the  top  of 
the  high  wall.  This  will  eliminate  the 
scars  which  have  resulted  from  much  of 
the  past  contour  mining; 

Third.  Imposes  strict  water  and  fil- 
tration control  requirements,  thus  vir- 
tually eliminating  the  erosion  and  sedi- 
mentation problems;  and 

Fourth.  Provides  a  procedure  to  desig- 
nate areas  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain 
tjrpes  of  mining. 

In  early  1973  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  prepared  a  re- 
port which  concluded  that  a  ban  on 
steep  slope  surface  mining  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  total  U.S.  coal  produc- 
tion by  as  much  as  80  million  tons  per 
year,  all  in  the  Appalachian  area.  This 
80  million  tons  is  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  in  district 
7  and  8,  which  is  the  Appalachian  area, 
and  is  about  13.5  percent  of  the  total 
600  million  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  1974. 

This  is  desirable  coal,  because  most  of 
it  is  low-sulfur  coal.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  greatly  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's supply  of  low-sulfur  coal  and  will 
require  the  substitution  of  coal  of  high- 
sulfur  content  which  will  severely  in- 
crease air  pollution  problems.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  not  what  the  gentlelady  from 
Maryland  wants. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  with  the  prospects 
of  a  miners'  strike  and  fierce  comi>etition 
among  coal  buyers,  we  saw  the  price  of 
coal  soar  to  $46  a  ton.  Today  prices  have 
eased  back  to  about  $19.50  per  ton. 

The  above  drastic  price  fluctuations 
demonstrate  coal's  extreme  sensitivity 
to  supply  reductions  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant demand. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  a  20-degree 
slope  prohibition  would  severely  restrict 
the  production  of  coal,  especially  in 
Eastern  America,  and  would  bring  about 
another  round  of  inflation  in  coal  prices 
and  in  consumer  electric  bills. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  individuals 
and  operators  in  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try are  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  a  reg- 
ulatory bill  is  coming — a  bill  which  pro- 
vides meaningful  standards.  They  are 
anxious  to  have  this  issue  resolved.  If  you 
adopt  this  amendment  to  ban  moimtain 
mining,  it  will  stir  up  another  wave  of 
opposition  against  the  bill.  It  will  make 
the  bill  more  objectionable  to  businesses. 
Industry,  and  people  in  need  of  coal.  It 
could  mean  the  difference  in  whether  or 
not  this  bill  becomes  law  this  year. 

It  is  important  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  without  delay  so  that  the  indus- 
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try  will  know  the  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions which  they  will  have  to  meet. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  here  an 
excellent  example  of  probably  why 
"Shoemakers,  stick  to  your  lasts'  is  a 
valid  admonition.  We  have  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  articulate  young  lady  who  comes 
in  here,  not  having  had  the  benefit  of 
ccmmittee  experience,  having  been 
romanced  by  the  environmentalists,  ap- 
parently, to  an  extent  that  the  gentle- 
woman is  not  even  aware  of. 

Now.  the  gentlewoman  told  us  that 
this  would"  only  affect  1  percent  of  the 
coal  mined  in  the  country.  Now.  that  is 
simply  a  total  obfuscation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina, a  member  of  the  committee,  point- 
ed out  that  it  is  much  nearer  to  14  per- 
cent— and  I  will  give  the  gentlewoman  a 
chance  in  a  moment,  do  not  worry — what 
is  even  more  important,  it  will  affect  29 
percent  of  the  mines  and  an  untold  num- 
ber of  individual  workers,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual owner  of  the  small  mines. 

The  real  problem  is  the  arbitrariness 
of  the  designation.  What  is  really  quite 
offensive  to  me  is  that  the  gentlewoman 
honestly  has  no  concept  of  what  20  de- 
grees is,  and  I  am  going  to  demonstrate 
that  to  the  House. 

The  gentlewoman  is  standing  on  a 
slope.  Would  she  tell  me — and  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  her — that  slope  here, 
and  let  the  Record  show  that  I  point  to 
the  ramp  leading  to  the  well,  would  the 
gentlewoman  say  that  slope  was  greater 
or  less  than  20  degrees?  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  for  puiTX)ses  of  answering 
that  question. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  answer  that  if  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
woman has  confessed  that  she  does  not 
know. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
confesses  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  give  the  gentlewoman  one 
more  opportunity.  Would  she  advise  this 
body  whether  the  slope  she  is  standing 
on  is  greater — and  no  fudging  and  no 
looking  around — greater  or  less  than  20 
degrees? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  would  like  to  know  wheth- 
er or  not  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land knows  what  she  is  talking  about,  I 
refer  him  to  one  of  the  best  laws  on  sur- 
face mining  which  exists  in  this  country. 
That  came  about 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  going 
to  have  to  interrupt  the  gentlewoman. 
It  is  evident  she  does  not  know  whether 
the  slope  is  20  degrees  or  not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man will  not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  know  the  answer. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I.  too,  know  the 
answer.  Anybody  in  this  room  knows  the 
slope  is  not  20  degrees. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  ask.  is  it 
greater  or  less? 


Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  It  is  less  than  20 
degrees. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
woman is  willing  to  stake  her  reputa- 
tion on  that? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  My  reputation  is  at 
stake,  yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  fact  is. 
it  is  less  than  20  degrees,  and  the  fact  is 
that  the  gentlewoman's  hesitancy  is  ex- 
actly the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  replying  to  any  of  the  gentleman's 
statements.  The  problem  is  the  gentle- 
man refuses  to  hear  the  facts. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  any  further  at  this  point. 

The  fact  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  it  is  21  degrees,  but  the  fact  is  a 
decrease,  an  arbitrary  decrease  by  leg- 
islation is  offensive  enough,  but  when  it 
has  been  discussed  and  evaluated  in 
committee  and  rejected,  and  then 
brought  forth  to  the  floor  by  someone 
whose  experience  really  does  not  justify 
that  bringing  forth,  that  annuls  the  en- 
tire legislative  process. 

That  is  exactly  my  complaint  about, 
not  only  this  amendment,  but  this  bill. 
The  fact  is  that  what  the  Members 
should  remember,  aside  from  the  col- 
loquy we  just  had — and  I  hope  they  will 
remember  it — is  that  this  amendment 
would  wipe  out  29  percent  of  the  exist- 
ing mines,  most  of  them  in  Appalachia ; 
51  percent  of  the  Appalachian  surface 
production  and  14  percent  of  the  surface 
mining  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  1 
percent  the  gentlewoman  mentioned. 

Now,  again  she  is  not  at  fault  in  that. 
She  accepted  somebody  else's  figures  for 
that.  The  fact  is  that  surface  mined  coal 
accounts  for  44  percent  of  all  of  the  coal 
that  is  burned  by  electric  utilities.  Sixty- 
seven  percent  of  the  surface-mined  coal 
in  this  country  is  used  by  electric  utiU- 
ties.  This  arbitrary  and  imknowing 
amendment  threatens  again  the  consum- 
ers' utility  bills.  Regardless  of  the  fate  of 
it — and  frankly,  if  this  amendment  were 
to  pass,  it  would  kill  the  bill,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  pointed  out, 
because  of  a  veto  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona   (Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  will  not  take  all  of  his  time. 

I  would  advise  that  this  indeed — in 
spite  of  my  apparent  facade  of  cheer- 
fulness— this  is  a  very  serious  amend- 
ment and  would  have  the  opposite  re- 
sults to  what  the  gentlewoman  has  no 
intention  of  doing,  to  decrease  the 
availabiUty  of  low  sulfur  coal,  ab- 
solutely; and  add  a  tremendous  burden 


on  the  consumer,  absolutely.  It  would 
absolutely  require  a  veto.  All  of  these 
things,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  aware  of. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  some  Members 
may  have  suspected,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill.  I  would  do  virtually  anything  to  see 
that  this  bill  is  not  passed,  but  not  this, 
because  this  is  so  destructive  of  logic  and 
reason  and  so  destructive  of  what  the 
committee  did  and  what  the  committee 
endured,  that  I  would  hope  without  any 
further  ado  the  committee  would  reject 
this  amendment,  since  this  is  now  the 
multiple  eighth  time  it  has  been  before 
us;  either  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  on  the  floor  or  in  confer- 
eiice. 

So,  again  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  gentlewoman's  informa- 
tion is  incorrect. 

Her  basis  for  her  assumption  has  been 
given  to  her  by  somebody  else,  and  the 
net  result  of  her  amendment  would  be 
very  different  from  that  than  she  be- 
lieves. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  associate  mvself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  After  having  endured  many, 
many  hours  of  debate  by  previous  speak- 
ers, I  heard  all  the  way  from  26  percent 
33  percent,  up  to  49  percent  of  the  slopes 
that  it  would  take  to  only  stop  stripping 
of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal. 

I  do  believe  the  gentlewoman  is  just 
m  error.  I  do  not  impugn  her  motives  by 
offering  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  error,  and  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down 

Mr.  "VVIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
It  interesting  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  misunderstood  what  I  was  say- 
ing. I  am  speaking  of  1  percent  of  the 
coal  reserves— note  the  word  "reserves"— 
are  in  those  slopes  20  degrees  or  more 
That  is  a  fact,  and  I  can  present  the  facts 
for  the  record. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  20-de- 
gree figure  was  not  dreamed  up  by  me 
Note  page  264  of  the  bill,  section  (4>.' 
which  reads:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'step  slope'  is  any  slope 
above  20  degrees." 

So  the  committee  itself  recognized  that 
20  degrees  was  the  important  figure. 

I  might  also  point  out— and  again  I 
need  to  call  attention  to  the  fact — that, 
for  this  1  percent  of  the  reserves,  we  are 
disturbing  and  making  it  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  mine  the  deep  coal.  Rich 
deposits  of  coal  may  never  be  mined  be- 
cause of  the  damage  that  is  being  caused 
by  blasting. 

In  my  own  county,  where  a  great  deal 
of  surface  mining  took  place,  we  spent 
3  years  bringing  about  a  proper  grading 
ordinance,  and  so  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
that  I  do  know  something  about. 

What  many  of  us  tend  to  overlook  is 
the  damage  that  is  being  caused  to  peo- 
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pie.  People  suffer.  What  is  it  like  to  live 
in  an  area  that  is  subject  to  those  land- 
slides and  water  pollution?  What  is  it 
like  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
a  strip  mine  has  been  set  up  on  the  hill 
above  you  with  no  warning?  What  is  it 
like  to  have  your  windows  broken?  What 
is  it  like  to  have  your  house  shaking  and 
the  doors  flying  open  from  the  shock 
wav  *rom  the  blasting  that  goes  on 
witho.  .rning?  What  is  it  like  to  see 
the  veget»-';ion  destroyed?  What  is  it  like 
to  And  onco  clear  streams  now  muddy  and 
polluted  and  unfit  to  drink?  What  is  it 
like  to  invest  good  money  in  a  water  sup- 
ply, only  to  have  it  simk  by  the  blasting 
of  the  strip  mines? 

People  from  West  Virginia  and  from 
Virginia,  and  some  in  my  own  State  of 
Mai-yland,  have  told  me  what  it  is  like. 
They  do  not  dare  sleep  during  rainstorms 
because,  they  said,  "You  never  know 
when  the  mud  will  slide  down  the  moun- 
tain at  you."  They  described  their  frus- 
trations when  they  tried,  with  no  avail, 
to  get  enforcement  of  reclamation  laws 
that  were  on  the  State  books.  They  de- 
scribed the  anger  they  feel  when  they 
see  what  strip  mining  has  done  to  their 
once  beautiful  land. 

There  is  one  woman,  Alice  Pugate,  of 
Virginia,  who  did  not  come  to  talk  to  me 
about  this.  She  did  not  come  to  talk  to 
me  about  this  because  she  was  killed  in 
one  of  these  landslides.  And  so  we  are 
talking  about  himian  misery. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman has  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  discussion  here  today,  and  she  is 
absolutely  right  about  the  terrible  dam- 
age done  by  mining  on  steep  slopes.  I 
personally  think  that  the  committee  bill, 
if  it  is  enforced,  takes  care  of  most  of  the 
problems. 

But  there  is  one  problem  it  does  not 
take  care  of,  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
appropriate  amendment  at  the  right 
time.  It  does  not  prevent  the  mining  of 
coal  seams  which  can  only  be  worked  by 
deep  mining  methods.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent strip  mining  in  such  a  way  as  to 
crack  or  fracture  the  rock  and  thereby 
make  it  impossible  to  get  out  the  deep 
lying  coal. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  that, 
no  matter  what  we  do  about  steep  slopes, 
we  are  mortgaging  our  ability  to  get 
out  the  deep  lying  coal  in  the  future. 
That  is  where  most  of  our  coal  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  bringing  that  fact  out. 
Whether  or  not  her  amendment  suc- 
ceeds, she  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion in  pointing  out  a  serious  defect  in 
the  bill. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

May  I  point  out  one  other  thing  about 
these  slopes  which  I  think  is  enormously 
important?  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
earlier  that  these  areas  can  be  worked 
properly  and  that  we  can  control  erosipn. 


Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  to  say  about  that. 
They  point  out  that  they  are  using  a 
block  cut  method  with  respect  to  strip 
mining  on  slopes  which  are  greater  than 
20  degrees  and  this  is  allowed  only  when 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  Land  Rec- 
lamation Committee.  The  department 
has  adopted  these  very  strenuous  pre- 
cautions in  order  to  Insure  that  during 
strip  mining  operations  disrupted  areas 
should  be  restricted  to  an  area  or  a  slope 
of  less  than  20  degrees.  But  even  with 
such  controls,  they  experience  failures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spell- 
man)  has  expired. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  4  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  50  seconds 
each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Ron- 
CALio  and  Mikva  yielded  their  time  to 
Mrs.  Spellman.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Spelluan). 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pointing  out  that  the  State  of  Maryland 
uses  every  possible  precaution,  and  yet 
they  say  this,  and  I  quote : 

These  measures  are  nonloolproof,  and  dur- 
ing any  storm  and  various  other  episodes, 
both  sediment  and  mining  drainage  can 
reach  and  damage  an  area  of  State  Interest. 
In  weighing  the  benefits  to  be  gained  against 
the  loss  of  restricting  strip  mining  to  a  very 
limited  area,  we  believe  the  preservation  of 
our  limited  natural  and  scenic  resources  far 
outweigh  our  economic  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  again  at  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  cost 
of  coal  and  the  charges.  Profits  go  up  to 
and  have  increased  over  800  percent  for 
some  of  these  companies  in  a  1-year 
period  of  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man  yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Scheuer.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SCHEXniR)  . 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McKay 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Udall.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
evidence  is  perfectly  clear  that  strip 
mining  does  add  to  the  hazard  of  floods, 
the  seriousness  of  floods  and  the  danger 
of  loss  of  lives. 

A  survey  done  by  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  indicated  30,000  tons  of  silt  per 
square  mile  discharged  from  an  area 
that  had  been  strip  mined,  as  against 
less  than  30  tons,  one-thousandth  as 
much,  per  square  mile,  where  no  strip 
mining  had  taken  place. 

A  University  of  Tennessee  study  indi- 
cated that  we  can  expect  double  the 
flooding  in  strip  mined  areas  as  in  non- 
strip  mined  areas,  and  the  Geological 
Service  has  a  third  study  indicating  a 
factor  of  three  to  flve  as  the  increase  in 
flooding  after  strip  mining. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  people  living  in  strip  mined  areas 
can  expect  more  floods,  greater  damage, 
and  less  time  to  escape  and  save  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  this  amend- 
ment is  opposed  by  the  National  Coal 
Association.  They  tell  us  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  is  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  this  Nation.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  proof  positive  that  this 
£unendment  is  probably  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen,  not  only  to  our  coun- 
try, but  also  to  the  coal  industry  itself. 
We  have  example  after  example  of  in- 
dustries that  not  only  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  the  country,  but  do  not  know 
what  is  good  for  them. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
securities  industry  In  the  1930's  fought 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  and  the 
concept  of  full  disclosure  which  today 
provides  the  very  public  credibility  and 
acceptance  upon  which  the  securities  in- 
dustry relies.  I  remember  when  the 
banking  Industry  opposed  the  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  program  which  they 
now  advertise  on  the  radio  daily  as  a 
highly  desirable  consumer  protection, 
which  it  is  now,  and  was  then — when 
they  fought  it.  Remember  when  the 
manufacturing  industries  bitterly  fought 
the  very  minimum  wage  standards  na- 
tionally that  produced  a  nation  of  work- 
ers across  the  coimtry  able  to  buy  the 
product  of  our  mass-production,  mass- 
consiunption  economy.  The  examples  of 
industry  myopia  go  on  and  on. 

So  let  it  not  concern  any  of  us  that 
this  amendment  is  opposed  by  industry 
representatives.  If  history  is  any  judge — 
that  may  be  the  best  augery  that  this 
legislation  is  not  only  in  the  Nation's 
best  interests,  but  also  is  in  the  best 
long-term  interests  of  the  coal  industry 
Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler  ) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quillen 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Wampler.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  is  designed  to 
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improve  the  environment  by  removing 
the  so-called  ugly  scars  to  our  landscape 
which  have  been  associated  with  surface 
mining  by  the  news  media  and  well- 
meaning  environmentalist  groups. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  would  cause 
more  devastating  scars  on  our  people 
than  she  would  cure. 

For  example,  in  Virginia  alone,  her 
amendment  would  knock  out  in  one  fell 
swoop  uore  than  100  coal  surface  min- 
ing companies  and  suppliers,  most  of 
them  small  business  operations.  The  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  would  also  put 
2,000  surface  miners  on  the  unemployed 
rolls.  Additionally,  her  amendment  would 
also  put  5,000  to  7,500  job-related  work- 
ers on  the  public  dole.  Moreover,  and 
ironically,  the  gentlewoman's  antisur- 
face  mining  amendment  would  strip  $125 
million  from  Virginia's  economy,  which 
feeds  directly  from  the  coal  surface  min- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentlewoman 
aipparently  has  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  the  fact  that  her  amendment 
knocks  Virginia  and  my  congressional 
district  out  of  the  coal  surface  mining 
business  and  also  a  significant  amoimt  of 
the  deep  mining.  As  I  explained  to  the 
committee  on  last  Friday,  of  the  six  coun- 
ties which  produce  commercial  quanti- 
ties of  surface  mined  coal  in  Virginia,  all 
of  these  counties  have  average  surface 
mined  slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more.  Coal 
surface  mining  operations  range  from 
approximately  20  degrees  in  Wise  County 
to  slightly  over  29  degrees  in  Buchanan 
County.  So  in  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Spellman  amendment's  restriction  to 
ban  coal  surface  mining  on  slopes  great- 
er than  20  degrees  abolishes  the  coal 
surface  mining  industry  In  Virginia.  The 
effect  would  be  to  bring  economic  chaos 
to  southwestern  Virginia. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  the  commit- 
tee that  not  only  would  this  amendment 
abolish  coal  surface  mining  in  Virginia, 
but  also  much  of  its  undergroimd  mining 
would  be  seriously  affected.  Much  of  the 
underground  coal  mine  Industry  in  Vir- 
ginia exists  only  because  its  high  sulfur 
undergroimd  coal  can  be  blended  with 
Virginia's  low  sulfur,  surface-mined  coal 
to  meet  the  stringent  sulfur  emission 
standards  in  our  envirormiental  laws. 
Thus,  not  only  would  her  amendment 
create  chaotic  unemployment  problems 
in  Virginia's  surface  mining  industry, 
but,  it  would  also  create  a  serious  unem- 
ployment problem  in  the  underground 
mining  industry  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
wrong  economically  and  it  is  also  wrong 
environmentally. 

Surface  mining  of  coal  is  environmen- 
tally feasible  at  slopes  above  20"  as 
the  committee  bill  indicates,  with  cer- 
tain environmental  restrictions,  as  long 
as  these  standards  are  met.  Moreover, 
surface  mining  in  Virginia  is  under  strict 
State  legal  environmental  standards,  as 
it  is  in  many  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  have  approved 
legislation  for  years  to  build  interstate 
highways  all  across  our  Nation.  Con- 


struction has  occurred  on  cuts  and  flUs 
way  above  slopes  of  45'  and  these  slopes 
are  commonly  seeded  and  reforested  with 
Uttle  or  no  effect  on  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an- 
other case  of  environmental  overkill — 
not  too  much  different  from  the  years  of 
delay  these  same  groups  caused  our  coun- 
try during  the  Alaskan  pipeline  debates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  overwhelming 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  hke  to 
point  out  that  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler) 
were  completely  meaningless  because  the 
Spellman  amendment  does  not  knock  out 
any  production  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
or  anywhere;  it  only  applies  to  new  per- 
mits from  now  on.  It  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tonnage  of  pres- 
ent production  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

There  are  two  very  clear  points  on 
which  I  am  sure  everyone  would  unani- 
mously agree.  No.  1 :  There  is  more  dam- 
age on  steep  slopes  from  erosion,  land- 
slides, instability  of  the  soil,  and  damage 
to  the  people  and  their  property;  and. 
No.  2,  the  steeper  the  slope  the  more 
expensive  it  is  to  patch  it  up  once  you 
strip  mine  a  steep  slope. 

The  whole  issue  is  whether  we  can 
take  the  risk  in  damage. 

Prof.  William  H.  Miernyk,  director  of 
the  Regional  Research  Institute  at  West 
Virginia  University,  stated: 

In  practice,  the  law  of  gravity  takes  over, 
and  when  initial  cuts  are  made  on  the  sides 
of  steeply  sloped  mountains,  the  overburden 
inevitably  goes  crashiiig  down  slope  .  .  . 
Damage  in  Appalachla  as  a  result  of  prior 
steep-slope  surface  mining  Is  already  expen- 
sive. If  further  stripping  on  these  steep  slopes 
Is  not  banned  in  a  very  short  time  much  of 
central  Appalachla  will  become  virtually  un- 
inhabitable, and  this  region  will  not  be  able 
to  support  other  kinds  of  energy  activity. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  is  reasonable, 
it  is  soimd,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bath*  AN) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs. 
Symms  and  Rousselot  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  Battman.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully 
understand  the  concerns  which  prompt 
the  introduction  of  this  amendment  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentlelady  from  Mary- 
land. I  also  know  that  she  feels  she  has 
some  very  impressive  backing  for  this 
stand  as  evidenced  by  the  various  groups 
who  have  endorsed  her  position.  But  some 
of  these  same  people  have  taken  some 
extreme  stands  on  environmental  issues, 
positions  which  would  seriously  harm  the 
consumers  of  America.  This  amendment 
must  fall  squarely  into  the  category  of 
such  extremism. 

The  concept  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment was  carefully  considered  in  the 


committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
it  was  rejected  as  unrealistic  and  imprac- 
tical, as  I  am  sure  even  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall »  will  agree. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem presented  here.  If  this  amendment 
were  accepted  by  the  House,  it  would 
affect  19  percent  of  all  the  coal  produced 
in  this  Nation.  The  resulting  decrease 
in  production  would  lead  directly  to 
higher  coal  prices  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  electricity  for  every 
household  in  America,  including  those  in 
Maryland.  How  anyone  can  support  such 
a  boost  in  electric  costs  at  a  time  of  such 
high  inflation  is  beyond  this  Member. 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment  in  the 
other  body  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State,  who  also  shares  a  great  many 
views  espoused  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland.  The  other  body  rejected  this 
same  amendment  overwhelmingly  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  64.  This  cause  has  already 
been  lost  in  the  other  body.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  add  this  burden 
to  this  legislation  today. 

The  other  day  when  the  gentlelady  said 
that  she  was  not  a  fallen  woman  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steiger)  who  suggested  that  she 
would  not  know  a  20 -degree  slope  if  she 
fell  down  one.  That  may  be  so  but  she 
has  fallen  for  this  amendment,  and  the 
rest  of  us  should  avoid  the  same  trap. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  the  Record  to  re- 
flect, imfortimately  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement  of  fact  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  in  which  he  says  existing 
mines  would  not  be  affected.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  as  the  House  knows,  ex- 
isting mines  will  have  to  come  into  uni- 
formity and,  therefore,  they  will  not  be 
exempt.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
who  indicated  that  there  would  be  lost 
production  was  correct. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rxtppe)  . 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  caught  up  on  the  ques- 
tion of  degrees.  I  do  not  think  personally 
it  is  important  whether  the  slope  would 
be  25  degrees  or  15  degrees,  or  5  degrees. 
If  we  can  mine  the  area  and  restore  the 
land  to  its  original  contour,  if  we  can 
remove  any  of  the  environmental  dam- 
ages that  have  been  associated  with 
strip  mining  in  the  past,  then  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  permit  mining.  If  the  land 
cannot  be  restored,  we  should  preclude 
the  mining  of  that  land,  regardless  of 
whether  the  degrees  are  20  or  5. 

Many  of  us  think  In  terms  of  slides, 
erosion,  and  flooding  without  realizing 
that  in  this  legislation  we  have  a  very 
definite  prohibition  against  spoil  on  the 
downslope,  against  the  placing  of  any 
overburden  on  the  downslope  side  after 
mining. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 
self a  little  uncomfortable  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  friends  over  here,  but  I  really 
have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I  op- 
pose it  because  it  violates  the  central 
compromise  in  this  bill.  The  compromise 
has  two  sides.  One  side  says,  "We  are  not 
going  to  do  it  the  way  we  used  to  do  it." 
We  are  not  going  to  mine  coal  unless  we 
can  reclaim  the  land  and  put  it  back. 
The  other  side  says,  "If  we  can  put  the 
land  back,  we  are  going  to  surface-mine 
coal." 

The  bill  is  tough,  but  it  is  tough  wher- 
ever it  is  applied.  We  say  on  a  slope  of 
20  degrees  in  addition  to  all  of  these 
tough  standards,  we  have  got  to  meet 
four  more  tougher  standards  relating  to 
spoil  on  the  downslope,  to  siltation  of 
streams,  to  high  walls,  and  we  can  also 
go  in,  too,  and  have  a  designation  made 
that  this  area  is  imsuitable  for  surface 
mining. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  avoid  arbitrary  standards.  I  have  seen 
slopes  in  Pennsylvania  of  30  degrees 
where  they  have  mined  and  put  the  land 
back,  and  where  trees  and  shrubbery  are 
growing  now.  So  why  have  an  arbitrary 
standard,  pick  20  degrees  and  say, 
"Under  no  conditions  in  no  part  of  this 
coimtry  can  we  mine  where  we  fix  this 
arbitrary  standards?" 

The  final  reason  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment is  I  want  a  bill.  The  key  vote  is  go- 
ing to  come  about  a  month  from  now 
when  we  try  to  override  a  veto.  If  we 
add  this  kind  of  arbitrary  standard  here 
where  we  say  no  one  can  mine  above  20 
degrees,  we  are  going  to  have  a  problem 
getting  a  bill. 

While  I  greatly  respect  this  fine  legis- 
lator who  has  offered  this  amendment,  I 
must  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  136,  noes  262, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No. 

56) 

AYES— 

136 

Abzug 

Chlsholm 

Flthlan 

Adams 

Clay 

Plorlo 

Ambro 

Cohen 

Flynt 

Anderson. 

Conte 

Ford.  Mich. 

Calif. 

Conyers 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Aspln 

ComeU 

Eraser 

BadlUo 

D'Amours 

Green 

Bafalls 

Dellums 

Gude 

Baldus 

Derrick 

Hall 

Baucus 

Diggs 

Hannaford 

Beard.  R.I. 

Din  sell 

Harkin 

Bedell 
Blanchs 

ird 

Downey 
Drlnan 

Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 

Blouln 

Early 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Boggs 

Eckhardt 

High  tower 

Brodhead 

Edgar 

Holland 

Brown, 

Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Burke.  Calif. 

Emery 

Horton 

Burton. 

John 

Evans,  Ind 

Howard 

Burton 

Phillip 

Fish 

Howe 

Carr 

Fisher 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenretie 

Jordan 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Lehman 

Levitas 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Magulre 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mosher 


,  Md. 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza    - 
Delaney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Eilberg 
En!<lish 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fpnwlck 
Flndley 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Moss 

Mottl 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Calif 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Peyser 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

NOES— 262 

Frenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hat^edorn 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUls 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 

Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Lloyd.  Calif. 
Lloyd.  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 


St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson 

Thornton 

Tsongas 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Weaver 

Whalen 

Wirth 

Yates 


Ma  this 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Oberstar 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roncalio 
Rooney 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Santlnl 
Sarasin 
Satterfield 
Schneebell 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
SIkes 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Traxler 


Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Walsh 

Wampler    . 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 


Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING — 34 


Addabbo  Derwlnskl  Stanton. 

Alexander  Dodd  James  V. 

Andrews.  N.C.  Edwards.  Ala.  Stelger.  Wis. 

Bell  Evins,  Tenn.  Waggonner 

Bergland  Flood  Waxman 

Biaggi  Harrington  Wilson. 

Boland  Hubert  Charles  H.. 

Brademas  Jarman  Calif. 

Brooks  Landrum  Wilson, 

Burgener  Madigan  Charles.  Tex. 

Burke,  Fla.  MUls  Wolff 

Casey  Rose  Young,  Qa. 

ColUns.  lU.  Skubltz 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mrs.  CSoUlns  of  Illinois  for,  virith  Mr.  Hebert 
against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  virlth  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  502? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

STATE    PROGRAXS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Each  State  in  which  there  is 
or  may  be  conducted  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  which  wishes  to  assume  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions, except  as  provided  in  section  521  and 
title  IV  of  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteen-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  a  State  program  which  demon- 
strates that  such  State  has  the  capability  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
meeting  Its  purposes  through — 

(1)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  a  State  law  which  provides  sanctions 
for  violations  of  State  laws,  regulations,  or 
conditions  of  permits  concerning  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations, 
which  sanctions  shall  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  this  Act.  incKidlng  civil  and 
criminal  actions,  forfeiture  of  bonds,  suspen- 
sion, revocation,  and  withholding  of  permits, 
and  the  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders 
by  the  State  regulatory  authority  or  its  in- 
spectors; 

(3)  a  State  regulatory  authority  with  suf- 
ficient administrative  and  technical  person- 
nel, and  sufficient  funding  to  enable  the 
State  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(4)  a  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
effective  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  of  a  permit  system,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  title  for  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  coal  on  lands  within  the  State; 

(5)  establishment  of  a  process  for, the  des- 
ignation of  areas  as  unsuitable  for  surface 
coal  mining  in  accordance  with  section  522; 

(6)  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of 
avoiding  duplication,  of  a  process  for  coordi- 
nating the  review  and  Issuance  of  permits 
for  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations with  any  other  Federal  or  State  per- 
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mit  process  applicable  to  the  proposed  opera- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  program  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion until  he  has — 

( 1 )  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  or  having  special 
expertise  pertinent  to  the  proposed  State 
program; 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  aspects 
of  a  State  program  which  relate  to  air  or 
water  quality  standards  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151- 
1175),  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1857); 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
State  program  within  the  State;  and 

(4)  found  that  the  State  has  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  environmental 
protection  standards. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  a 
State  program,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within 
six  full  calendar  months  after  the  date  such 
State  program  was  submitted  to  him. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  any  pro- 
posed State  program  in  whole  or  in  part,  he 
shall  notify  the  State  in  writing  of  his  de- 
cision and  set  forth  in  detail  the  reasons 
therefor.  The  State  shall  have  sixty  days  in 
which  to  resubmit  a  revised  State  program, 
or  portion  thereof.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  resubmitted  State 
program  or  portion  thereof  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  resubmission. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  504.  the  Inability  of  a  State  to  take 
any  action  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pre- 
pare, submit,  or  enforce  a  State  program,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  because  the  action  is 
enjoined  by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  shall 
not  result  in  a  loss  of  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance  under  titles  IV  and  VII  of  this 
Act  or  in  the  Imposition  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Regulation  of  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  covered  or  to  be 
covered  by  the  State  program  subject  to  the 
Injunction  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  this  Act,  until 
such  time  as  the  injunction  terminates  or 
for  one  year,  whichever  is  shorter,  at  which 
time  the  requirements  of  section  503  and  504 
shall  again  be  fully  applicable. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  503  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  503? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
promulgate  and  implement  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  a  State  if  such  State — 

(1)  fails  to  submit  a  State  program  cov- 
ering surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  by  the  end  of  the  eighteen-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  falls  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  State 
program  within  sixty  days  of  disapproval  of 
a  proposed  State  program:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  not  Implement  a  Federal 
program  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 


period  allowed  for  submission  of  a  State 
program  as  provided  for  in  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection;  or 

(3)  falls  to  implement,  enforce,  or  main- 
tain Its  approved  State  program  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act 

If  State  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  State  leg- 
islature the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
for  submission  of  a  State  program  up  to  an 
additional  six  months.  Promulgation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  vests  the 
Secretary  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations  taking  place 
on  lands  within  any  State  not  in  compliance 
with  this  Act.  After  promulgation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  Federal  program  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  the  regulatory  authority.  In 
promulgating  and  implementing  a  Federal 
program  for  a  particular  State  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
that  State's  terrain,  climate,  biological,  chem- 
ical, and  other  relevant  physical  conditions. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  a  State  has  a  State 
program  for  surface  coal  mining,  and  is  not 
enforcing  any  part  of  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment, under  the  provisions  of  section  521,  of 
that  part  of  the  State  program  not  being 
enforced  by  such  State. 

(c)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  in  the  affected 
State. 

(d)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program.  Immedi- 
ately following  promulgation  of  a  Federal 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  to 
review  such  permits  to  determine  that  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  are  not  violated.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  any  permit  to  have 
been  granted  contrary  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  he  shall  so  advise  the  permittee 
and  provide  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  submission  of  a  new  application  and  rea- 
sonable time  to  conform  on-going  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  program. 

(e)  A  State  which  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  a  State  program  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  a  Federal  program  may  submit 
a  State  program  at  any  time  after  such  im- 
plementation. Upon  the  submission  of  such 
a  program,  the  Secretary  shall  follow  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  and 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  State  pro- 
gram within  six  months  after  its  submittal. 
Approval  of  a  State  program  shall  be  based 
on  the  determination  that  the  State  has  the 
capability  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  meeting  its  purposes  through 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  503(a)  (1) 
through  (6).  Until  a  State  program  Is  ap- 
proved as  provided  under  this  section,  the 
Federal  program  shall  remain  In  effect  and 
all  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  such  Federal  program,  including  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  permit  Issued  there- 
under, shall  remain  in  effect. 

(f)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  the  approved  State  program.  The  State 
regulatory  authority  may  review  such  per- 
mits to  determine  that  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  the  approved  State  program 
are  not  violated.  If  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority determines  any  permit  to  have  been 
granted  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  the  approved  State  program,  he  shall 
so  advise  the  permittee  and  provide  him  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  submission  of  a 
new  application  and  reasonable  time  to  con- 
form ongoing  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  approved  State  program. 

(g)  Whenever  a  Federal  program  is  prom- 
ulgated for  a  State  pursuant  to  this  Act,  any 


statutes  or  regulations  of  such  State  which 
are  in  effect  to  regulate  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  subject  to  this  Act 
shall,  insofar  as  they  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, be  preempted  and  superseded  by  the 
Federal  program. 

(h)  Any  Federal  program  shall  include  a 
process  for  coordinating  the  review  and  is- 
suance of  permits  for  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  with  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  permit  process  applicable  to  the 
proposed  operation. 

state   LAWS 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  section  504  be  dis- 
posed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  504? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  505.  (a)  No  State  law  or  regulation 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  which  may  become  effective  there- 
after, shall  be  superseded  by  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  except  Insofar  as  such  State  law 
or  regulation  is  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  any  State  law  or  reg- 
ulation in  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  effective 
thereafter,  which  provides  for  more  stringent 
land  use  and  environmental  controls  and  reg- 
ulations of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  than  do  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto 
shall  not  be  construed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  Any  provision  of  any  State  law 
or  regulation  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  which  may  become  ef- 
fective thereafter,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  for  which  no  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  In  any  way  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  enforce  or  protect,  under  applicable 
State  law,  his  Interest  in  water  resources  af- 
fected by  a  surface  coal  mining  operation. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  section  505  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  Section  505? 

amendment  offered  by   MR.  RISENHOOVER 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Risenhoovek: 
Page  221.  Line  11.  after  "Act."  insert  "Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
States  of  Kentucky.  Indiana.  Maryland, 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  have  heretofore  Joined  together 
in  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact  or  any 
other  state  who  join  the  Interstate  Mining 
Compact  as  long  as  such  States  have  in  force 
and  effect  a  "Mining  Lands  Reclamation  Act." 
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Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  this  Nation  was  pondering  the  na- 
ture and  content  of  its  Constitution, 
James  Madison  asked  a  question  which 
remains  timely  today:  "Is  the  aggregate 
power  of  the  general  government  great- 
er than  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  it?" 

I  hope  my  amendment  before  this 
House  will  be  considered  in  that  context. 

Most  simply,  I  propose  that  States — 
which  are  meeting  the  challenges  of  rec- 
lamation— be  allowed  a  choice  in  wheth- 
er to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
tius  act  or  by  State  laws. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  passed  a 
conciarrent  resolution  seeking  exemption 
from  Federal  mining  and  reclamation 
laws  for  Oklahoma  and  other  members 
of  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact  who 
have  their  own  reclamation  acts. 

Many  of  these  States  are  far  ahead 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  effecting 
sound  reclamation.  Oklahoma  has  its 
own,  good  woridng  reclamation  and  min- 
ing laws. 

,  Therefore,  I  say  to  this  House,  that  in 
considering  H.R.  25 — the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act — you 
must  answer  the  Madison  line  of  ques- 
tion: We  must  admit  that  we  are  increas- 
ing the  aggregate  power  of  the  general 
government  greater  than  ought  to  be 
vested  in  it. 

In  presenting  this  amendment  both 
during  markup  in  the  committee  and 
again  on  this  floor  today.  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  keep  important  public  decisions 
close  to  the  people.  I  am  committed  Jto 
government  nearest  the  people. 

The  various  legislatures  need  to  come 
to  grips  with  their  own  State's  environ- 
ments, their  local  ecology,  and  make  al- 
lowances for  local  problems.  When  there 
is  a  local  failure,  then  higher  levels  of 
government  should  become  concerned. 

I  admit  that  the  history  of  strip  min- 
ing is  not  pretty.  In  my  own  district, 
there  are  ugly  reminders  of  irresponsible 
mining. 

But.  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  The 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  for  many  years, 
has  been  tightening  the  laws  of  mining 
and  reclamation.  I  would  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  various  States  now  should 
have  the  choice  of  living  with  State 
laws — or  with  Federal  laws.  After  all,  it 
is  their  landscape  or  eyesore — and  the 
choice  should  also  be  theirs. 

H.R.  25  seems  to  me  to  be  very  simply  a 
matter  of  "who  gets  the  mine — and  who 
gets  the  shaft." 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppositiDn  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairmin.  this  a.-nendment  would 
esser.tijlly  gut  the  entire  bill.  It  provides 
that  the  member  States  of  the  interstate 
mining  compact,  which  is  an  obscure 
group,  would  be  exempted  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  We  would  turn  over, 
in  other  words,  to  a  small  organization, 
with  almost  no  staff,  the  whole  national 
o.uest;on  of  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
tough  enforceable  strip  mining  regula- 
tions. 

The  interstate  mining  compact  has 
no  authority  whatever  to  implement  or 
enforce  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram or  of  the  law  for  its  members. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  States 
in  the  compact,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, are  opposed  to  this  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  an  unwise 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  use  5  minutes.  I  would  just 
like  to  make  one  point  clear  for  the 
record. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  done  is  to  actually  synthesize  into 
one  amendment  what  we  have  heard  for 
4  years  concerning  what  this  bill  is.  This 
bill  was  alleged  to  be  a  State-led  bill,  a 
bill  in  which  the  States  could  determine 
their  own  fate  within  guidelines  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  interstate  mining  compact  does 
that  without  the  frills  and  the  "goodies" 
and  the  expense.  If  we  really  are  inter- 
ested only  in  seeing  to  it  that  nobody  can 
mine  coal  by  a  surface  method  unless 
they  reclaim  the  land,  we  should  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Risenhoover)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RISENHOOVER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  505? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PERMITS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  On  and  after  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  a  State  program  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  Act,  or  on  and  after  six 
months  from  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  promulgated  a  Federal  program  for 
a  State  not  having  a  State  program  pursu- 
ant to  section  504  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall 
engage  In  or  carry  out  on  lands  within  a 
State  any  surface  coal  mining  operations 
unless  such  person  has  first  obtained  a  per- 
mit Issued  by  such  State  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  program  or  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program;  except  a 
person  conducting  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations under  a  permit  from  the  State  regu- 
latory authority.  Issued  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  502  of  this  Act,  may 
conduct  such  operations  beyond  such  period 
If  an  application  for  a  permit  has  been  filed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
but  the  initial  administrative  decision  has 
not  been  rendered. 

(b)  All  permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  shall  be  issued  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  shall  be 
nontransferable:  Provided,  That  a  successor 
in  Interest  to  a  permittee  who  applies  for  a 
new  permit  within  thirty  days  of  succeeding 
to  such  interest  and  who  Is  able  to  obtain 
the  bond  coverage  of  the  original  permittee 
may  continue  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  according  to  the  ap- 
proved mining  and  reclamation  plan  of  the 
original  permittee  until  such  successor's  ap- 
plication Is  granted  or  denied. 

(c)  A  permit  shall  terminate  If  the  per- 
mittee has  not  commenced  the  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  covered 
by  such  permit  within  three  years  of  the 
l.ssuance  of  the  permit. 

(d)(1)  Any  valid  permit  Usued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  carry  with  It  the  right  of 
successive  renewal  upon  expiration  with  re- 
spect to  areas  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  permit.  The  holder  of  the  permit 
may  apply  for  renewal  and  such  renewal  shall 
be  Issued,  subsequent  to  public  hearing  upon 


the  following  requirements  and  written  find- 
ing by  the  regulatory  authority  that — 

(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ing permit  are  being  satisfactorily  met; 

(B)  the  present  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operation  Is  In  full  compliance 
with  the  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards of  this  Act  and  the  approved  State  plan 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(C)  the  renewal  requested  does  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  operator's  continuing  responsibil- 
ity on  existing  permit  areas; 

(D)  the  operator  has  provided  evidence 
that  the  performance  bond  In  effect  for  said 
operation  will  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  for  any  renewal  requested  In  such  ap- 
plication as  well  as  any  additional  bond  the 
regulatory  authority  might  require  pursuant 
to  section  609;  and 

(E)  any  additional  revised  or  updated 
Information  required  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority has  been  provided.  Prior  to  the 
approval  of  any  extension  of  permit  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  provide  notice 
to  the  appropriate  public  authorities. 

(2)  If  an  application  for  renewal  of  a  valid 
permit  Includes  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
mining  operation  beyond  the  boundaries  au- 
thorized In  the  existing  permit,  the  portion 
of  the  application  for  revision  of  a  valid 
permit  which  addresses  any  new  land  areas 
shall  be  subject  to  the  full  standards  appli- 
cable to  new  applications  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  permit  renewal  shall  be  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  the  period  of  the  original  per- 
mit established  by  this  Act.  Application  for 
permit  renewal  shall  be  made  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dajrs  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  valid  permit. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  506  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  c:HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  1114,  title  18, 
United  States  Code  now  provides  for 
protection  of  oflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  provides  that 
any  person  who  kills  any  of  the 
identified  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  first  de- 
gree murder,  and  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life  in  the  case  of  second  degree 
murder,  or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprlsoiunent  for  not  more 
than  3  years  or  both  in  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary manslaughter  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  manslaughter. 

Section  704  adds  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as- 
signed to  perform  investigative,  inspec- 
tion, or  law  enforcement  fimctions  to  the 
present  list  of  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  so  forth.  The  employees  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  this  act,  as  well  as 
other  Interior  employees  deserve  the 
same  protection  as  employees  of  these 
other  agencies. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Webber,  national  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees which  represents  many  of  these 
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mine  inspectors,  that  they  fully  support 
this  provision  of  the  act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    RUPFE 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtjppe:  page 
223,  line  2,  strike  the  period,  and  insert  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  add  the  following 
phrase  "provided  that  with  respect  to  coal 
to  be  mined  for  use  in  a  synthetic  fuel  fa- 
cility, the  permittee  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
commenced  surface  mining  operations  at 
such  time  as  the  construction  of  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  facility  is  initiated." 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  legislation  as  it  is  presently 
written  requires  that  a  corporation  or 
mining  organization  either  begin  to 
utilize  the  mine  under  the  permit  within 
3  years  of  issuance  of  that  permit  or  re- 
linquish the  permit.  Generally  speaking, 
I  think  that  is  a  very  wise  proposal,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances in  the  past  companies  have  se- 
cured a  surface-mining  permit  but  have 
simply  failed  to  exercise  that  permit  over 
a  period  of  a  few  years  and  the  coal  has 
not  been  produced  and  the  coal  resource 
has  been  sat  upon  to  the  benefit  of  the 
mining  company  but  not  necessarily  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public. 

However,  we  do  have  a  particular  prob- 
lem that  has  arisen,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  coal  gasification  systems  and  in 
the  case  of  synthetic  fuels. 

For  example,  it  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  a  coal  gasification  project  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  beyond  the  orig- 
inal 3 -year  period  to  actuaDy  come  into 
production.  In  some  instances,  the  cost 
of  such  a  synthetic  or  coal  gstslfication 
project  would  be  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 
It  would  require  a  very  long  leadtime, 
5  or  6  years.  It  would  require  Federal 
Power  Commission  approval  of  the  re- 
lated pipeline  facilities.  It  would  require 
other  Federal  and  State  approvals  with 
regard  to  water  and  sewer. 

So  actually  aU  the  permits  and  all  the 
financing  and  all  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  approval  simply  could  not 
be  secured  within  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  would  give  us  in  these  instances 
of  the  synthetic  fuels  the  regulatory  au- 
thority to  extend  beyond  3  years  the  time 
frame  under  which  the  company  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  begin  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
even  begin  mining  operations  and  store 
the  fuel,  at  least  not  in  the  case  of 
lignite. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  lignite 
does  not  store  very  well.  Second,  if  one 
does  try  to  store  ignite,  it  is  susceptible 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  For  that  rea- 
son, obviously,  they  cannot  begin  to  mine 
and  hold  the  product. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  to  get,  as 
my  amendment  would  suggest,  some 
latitude,  some  leeway,  for  the  regulatory 
authority  to  go  beyond  the  initial  3 -year 
period  under  which  operations  would 
have  to  be  initiated.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment does  not  go  beyond  the  letter  or 
beyond  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  and  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  bring  gasification  systems 
into  being. 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
large  coal  facilities  do  pose  some  special 
problems,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  min- 
ing might  not  be  started  in  3  years,  even 
though  one  had  committed  himself  le- 
gally and  financially  to  construction  and 
had  actually  begun  construction  of  the 
plant  facilities. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  similar  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  "grandfathering " 
of  existing  mines  in  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  the  committee  included  those  mines 
for  which  there  were  "substantial  legal 
and  financial  commitments."  We  viewed 
such  commitments  as  being  demon- 
strated where  there  is  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  synthetic  fuel  or  powerplant 
facility,  so  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  consistent  with  this 
concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  506? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

APPLICATION    REQ17IREMENTS 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Each  application  for  a  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  permit 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program  or 
a  Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  or 
portion  thereof  as  determined  by  the  regu- 
latory authority.  Such  fee  shall  be  based  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  actual  or  antici- 
pated cost  of  reviewing,  administering,  and 
enforcing  such  ptermit  Issued  pursuant  to  a 
State  or  Federal  program.  The  regulatory  au- 
thority may  develop  procedures  so  as  to  en- 
able the  cost  of  the  fee  to  be  paid  over  the 
term  of  the  permit. 

(b)  The  permit  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  regu- 
latory authority  and  shall  contain,  among 
other  things — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  (A)  the  per- 
mit applicant;  (B)  every  legal  owner  of  rec- 
ord of  the  property  (surface  and  mineral)  to 
be  mined;  (C)  the  holders  of  record  of  any 
leasehold  Interest  In  the  property;  (D)  any 
purchaser  of  record  of  the  property  under  a 
real  estate  contract;  (E)  the  operator  if  he 
Is  a  person  different  from  the  applicant;  and 
(P)  If  any  of  these  are  business  entitles  other 
than  a  single  proprietor,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  principals,  officers,  and  resi- 
dent agent; 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners 
of  record  of  all  surface  and  subsurface  areas 
within  five  himdred  feet  of  any  part  of  the 
permit  area; 

(3)  a  statement  of  any  current  or  pre- 
vious surface  coal  mining  permits  in  the 
United  States  held  by  the  applicant  and  the 
Ijermit  Identification; 

(4)  if  the  applicant  is  a  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business  en- 
tity, the  following  where  applicable:  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  officer,  partner, 
director,  or  person  performing  a  function 
similar  to  a  director,  of  the  applicant,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  address  of  any 
person  owning,  of  record  or  beneficially 
either  alone  or  with  associates,  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  the  applicant 
and  a  list  of  all  names  under  which  the  ap- 
plicant, partner,  or  principal  shareholder 
previously  operated  a  surface  mining  opera- 
tion within  the  United  States; 

(5)  a  statement  of  whether  the  applicant, 
any  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  persons  controlled 


by  or  under  common  control  with  the  appli- 
cant, has  ever  held  a  Federal  or  State  min- 
ing permit  which  subsequent  to  1960  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked  or  has  had  a  min- 
ing bond  or  similar  security  deposited  in  lieu 
of  bond  forfeited  and,  if  so,  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  involved; 

(6)  a  copy  of  the  applicant's  advertise- 
ment to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  locality  of  the  pro- 
posed site  at  least  once  a  week  for  lour  suc- 
cessive weeks,  and  which  includes  the  owner- 
ship, a  description  of  the  exact  location  and 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  site  sufficient  so 
that  the  proposed  operation  is  readily  locat- 
able  by  local  residents,  and  the  location  of 
where  the  application  is  available  for  public 
inspection; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  type  and  method 
of  coal  mining  operation  that  exists  or  is 
proposed,  the  engineering  techniques  pro- 
posed or  used,  and  the  equipment  used  or 
proposed  to  be  used; 

(8)  the  anticipated  or  actual  starting  and 
termination  dates  of  each  phase  of  the  min- 
ing operation  and  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  be  affected: 

(9)  evidence  of  the  applicant's  legal  right 
to  enter  and  commence  surface  mining  op- 
erations on  the  area  affected; 

(10)  the  name  of  the  watershed  and  loca- 
tion of  the  surface  stream  or  tributary  Into 
which  surface  and  pit  drainage  will  be  dis- 
charged; 

( 11)  a  determination  of  the  hydrologlc  con- 
sequences of  the  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations, both  on  and  off  the  mine  site,  with 
respect  to  the  hydrologlc  regime,  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  in  surface  and  ground 
water  systems  Including  the  dissolved  and 
suspended  solids  under  seasonal  flow  condi- 
tions and  the  collection  of  sufficient  data 
for  the  mine  site  and  surrounding  area  so 
that  an  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  prob- 
able cumulative  Impacts  of  all  anticipated 
mining  in  the  area  upon  the  hydrologj'  of 
the  area  and  particularly  upon  water  avail- 
ability. 

(12)  when  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  rllmatologlcal  factors  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  land  to  be 
affected.  Including  the  average  seasonal  pre- 
cipitation, the  average  direction  and  velocity 
of  prevailing  winds,  and  the  seasonal  tem- 
perature ranges. 

(13)  an  accurate  map  or  plan  to  an  ap- 
propriate scale  clearly  showing  (A)  the 
land  to  be  affected  as  of  the  date  of  appli- 
cation and  (B)  all  types  of  Information  set 
forth  on  topographical  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  of  a  scale  of  1 :  24,000 
or  larger.  Including  all  man  made  features  and 
significant  known  archeologlcal  sites  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  application.  Such  a  map 
or  plan  shall  among  other  things  specified 
by  the  regulatory  authority  show  all  bound- 
aries of  the  land  to  be  affected,  the  bound- 
ary lines  and  names  of  present  owners  of 
record  of  all  surface  areas  abutting  the 
permit  area,  and  the  location  of  all  buUdlngs 
within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  permit  area: 

(14)  cross-section  maps  or  plans  of  the 
land  to  be  affected  including  the  actual  area 
to  be  rained,  prepared  by  or  under  t^e  di- 
rection of  and  certified  by  a  registered  pro- 
fessional engineer,  or  registered  land  sur- 
veyor and  a  professional  geologist  (when 
specific  subsurface  information  is  deemed 
essential  and  requested  by  the  regulatory 
authority),  showing  jjertinent  elevation  and 
location  of  test  borings  or  core  sampling? 
and  depleting  the  following  information:  the 
nature  and  depth  of  the  various  strata  of 
overbidden:  the  location  of  subsurface 
water,  if  encountered,  and  its  quality:  the 
nature  and  thickness  of  any  coal  or  rider 
seam  above  the  coal  seam  to  be  mined:  the 
nature  of  the  stratum  Immediately  beneath 
the  coal  seam  to  be  mined;  all  mineral  crop 
lines  and  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  coal  to  be 
mined  within  the  area  of  land  to  be  affected; 
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existing  or  previous  surface  mining  limits; 
the  location  and  extent  of  known  workings 
or  any  underground  mines,  including  mine 
openings  to  the  surface;  the  location  of 
aquifers:  the  estimated  elevation  of  the 
water  table;  the  location  of  spoil,  waste,  or 
refuse  areas  and  topsoil  preservation  areas; 
the  location  of  all  Impoundments  for  waste 
or  erosion  control;  any  settling  or  water 
treatment  facilities;  constructed  or  natural 
dralnways  and  the  location  of  any  discharges 
to  any  suface  body  of  water  on  the  area  of 
land  to  be  affected  or  adjacent  thereto;  and 
profiles  at  appropriate  cross  sections  of  the 
anticipated  final  surface  configuration  that 
will  be  achieved  pursuant  to  the  operator's 
proposed  reclamation  plan; 

(15)  a  statement  of  the  results  of  test 
borings  or  core  samplings  from  the  permit 
area,  including  logs  of  the  drill  holes;  the 
thlcknes  of  the  coal  seam  found,  an  analysis 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  such  coal;  the 
sulfur  content  of  any  coal  seam;  chemical 
analysis  of  potentially  acid  or  toxic  forming 
sections  of  the  overburden;  and  chemical 
analysis  of  the  stratum  lying  Immediately 
underneath  the  coal  to  be  mined:  and 

(16)  information  pertaining  to  coal  seams, 
test  borings,  or  core  samplings  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  person  with  an  Interest  which  is  or  may 
be  adversely  alTected:  Provided,  That  in- 
formation which  pertains  only  to  the  analysis 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  coal  (excepting  Information  regarding 
such  mineral  or  elemental  content  which  Is 
potentially  toxic  in  the  environment)  shall 
be  kept  confidential  and  not  made  a  matter 
of  public  record. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall 
be  required  to  subnUt  to  the  regulatory 
authority  as  part  of  the  permit  applica- 
catlon  a  certificate  issued  by  an  insur- 
ance company  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  United  States  certifying  that  the  appli- 
cant has  a  public  liability  Insurance  policy  In 
force  for  the  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  for  which  such  permit  Is 
sought,  or  evidence  that  the  applicant  has 
satisfied  other  State  or  Federal  self-insur- 
ance requirements.  Such  policy  shall  pro- 
vide for  personal  injury  and  property  damage 
protection  In  an  amount  adequate  to  com- 
pensate any  persons  damaged  as  a  result 
of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations and  entitled  to  compensation  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  State  law.  Such 
policy  shall  be  maintained  in  full  force  and 
effect  during  the  terms  of  the  permit  or  any 
renewal,  including  the  length  of  all  reclama- 
tion operations. 

(d)  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  be 
required  to  submit  to  the  regulatory  author- 
ity as  part  of  the  permit  application  a  rec- 
lamation plan  which  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

(e)  Each  applicant  for  a  surface  coal  min- 
ing and  reclamation  permit  shall  file  a  copy 
of  his  application  for  public  Inspection  with 
the  recorder  at  the  courthouse  of  the  county 
or  an  appropriate  official  approved  by  the 
regulatory  authority  where  the  mining  Is 
proposed  to  occur,  except  for  that  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  coal  seam  Itself. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  507  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hahkin:  Page 
228,  Une  23,  after  "authority,"  Insert  the 
following:  "or  other  qualified  personnel  at 
State  universities,". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  just  a  technical  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  non-controversial. 

It  recognizes  that  in  many  State  uni- 
versities there  are  professional  faculty 
members  in  engineering  geology  and 
plant  sciences  who  are  capable  of  pre- 
paring the  detailed  plans  that  this  sec- 
tion calls  for.  However,  it  appears  that 
under  the  wording  of  this  section,  they 
might  be  precluded  from  doing  so  un- 
less it  is  amended. 

Coal  deposits  in  Iowa  are  very  small 
deposits,  and  all  that  my  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  planned 
use  of  these  energy  resources  and  small 
pockets  to  allow  competent  personnel  in 
our  State  universities  to  draw  up  these 
plans.  The  purpose  of  the  section  is  to 
assure  that  competent  people  prepare 
these  plans,  and  my  amendment  assists 
in  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  have  gone  over  the 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  and  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  amendment  makes  sense. 

The  basic  provision  in  the  bill  was  not 
meant  to  preclude  qualified  persons  from 
preparing  mining  applications— in  fact 
it  was  directed  towards  assuring  that 
such  is  the  case. 

The  use  of  "State  employees"  such  as 
University  personnel  in  preparing  min- 
ing and  reclamation  plans  does  not  re- 
lieve the  operator  of  the  responsibility 
of  "affirmatively  demonstrating"  that  the 
reclamation  requirements  of  H.R.  25  will 
be  met.  This  requirement  also  is  not  in- 
tended to  involve  public  employees  who 
may  be  involved  with  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
activities  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  25  in 
the  preparation  of  mining  olans  and 
thus  place  them  in  a  difficult  or  con- 
flicting position. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Harkin). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  507? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RECLAMATION    PLAN   REgtTIREMENTS 

Sec.  508.  (a)  Each  reclamation  plan  sub- 
mitted as  part  of  a  permit  application  pur- 
suant to  any  approved  State  program  or  a 
Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  include,  in  the  degree  of  detail 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  reclamation 
required  by  the  State  or  Federal  program  can 
be  accomplished,  a  statement  of: 

( 1 )  the  identification  of  the  entire  area  to 
be  mined  and  affected  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  mining  operation  and  the  size, 
sequence,  and  timing  of  the  subareas  for 
which  It  Is  anticipated  that  Individual  per- 
mits for  mining  will  be  sought; 

(2)  the  condition  of  the  land  to  be  covered 
by  the  permit  prior  to  any  mining  Including: 


(A)  the  uses  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  if  the  land  has  a  history  of 
previous  mining,  the  uses  which  preceded 
any  mining;  and 

(B)  the  capability  of  the  land  prior  to  any 
mining  to  support  a  variety  of  uses  giving 
consideration  to  soil  and  foundation  charac- 
teristics, topography,  and  vegetative  cover; 

(3)  the  use  which  Is  proposed  to  be  made 
of  the  land  following  reclamation.  Including 
a  discussion  of  the  utility  and  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land  to  support  a  variety  of  alter- 
native uses  and  the  relationship  of  such  use 
to  existing  land  use  policies  and  plans,  and 
the  comments  of  any  State  and  local  govern- 
ments or  agencies  thereof  which  would  have 
to  approve  or  authorize  the  proposed  use  of 
the  land  following  reclamation; 

(4)  a  detailed  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed post-mining  land  use  is  to  be  achieved 
and  the  necessary  support  activities  which 
may  be  needed  to  achieve  the  proposed  land 
use; 

(5)  the  engineering  techniques  proposed  to 
be  used  In  mining  and  reclamation  and  a 
description  of  the  major  equipment;  a  plan 
for  the  control  of  surface  water  drainage  and 
of  water  accumulation;  a  plan,  where  ap- 
propriate, for  backfilling,  soil  stabilization, 
and  compacting,  grading,  and  appropriate  re- 
vegetatlon  (where  vegetation  existed  Imme- 
diately prior  to  mining);  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  per  acre  of  the  reclamation,  including 
a  statement  as  to  how  the  permittee  plans  to 
comply  with  each  of  the  requirements  set 
out  in  section  515; 

(6)  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  comply  with 
applicable  air  and  water  quality  laws  and 
regulations  and  any  applicable  "health  and 
safety  standards; 

(7)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  developing  the  reclamation  plan  'n  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  local,  physical  environ- 
mental, and  cllmatological  conditions  and 
current  mining  and  reclamation  technolo- 
gies; 

(8)  the  consideration  which  has  been  given 
to  Insuring  the  maximum  practicable  recov- 
ery of  the  mineral  resource: 

(9)  a  detailed  estimated  timetable  fcr  the 
accomplishment  of  each  major  step  in  the 
reclamation  plan; 

(10)  the  consideration  which  has  been 
given  to  making  the  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operatlorus  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  land  use  plans  and 
programs: 

(11)  all  lands.  Interests  In  lands,  or  options 
on  such  Interests  held  by  the  applicant  or 
pending  bids  on  interests  In  lands  by  the 
applicant,  which  lands  are  contiguous  to  the 
area  to  be  covered  by  the  permit; 

(12)  the  results  of  test  borings  which  the 
applicant  has  made  at  the  lirea  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  permit.  Including  the  location  of 
subsurface  water,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
chemical  properties  Including  acid  forming 
properties  of  the  mineral  and  overburden: 
Provided,  That  Information  about  the  min- 
eral shall  be  withheld  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority If  the  applicai;t  so  requests; 

(13)  a  detailed  description  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process  to  assure  the  protection  of  (A) 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface  and 
ground  water  systems,  both  on-  and  off-site, 
from  adverse  effects  of  the  mining  and  rec- 
lamation process,  and  (B)  the  rights  of  pres- 
ent users  to  such  water:  and 

(14)  such  other  requirements  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(b)  Any  Information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion which  Is  not  on  public  file  pursuant  to 
State  law  shall  be  held  In  confidence  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  508  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.   MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcher: 
Amend  section  508(a)  (5)  by  deleting  on  page 
233,  lines  2  and  3:  "(where  vegetation  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  mining) ;". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  am  offering  this  amendment  is 
to  restore  some  sense  to  the  language 
that  is  involved  in  these  two  lines. 

If  the  Members  will  refer  to  page  233 
and  the  section  I  am  amending,  they  will 
see  that  it  requires  "appropriate  revege- 
tation,"  and  then  the  words  in  paren- 
theses, "(where  vegetation  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  mining);"  are  to  be 
deleted. 

Some  had  thought,  during  debate  on 
the  bill  in  committee  during  some  of  our 
hariest  seasons  when  amendments  were 
being  offered  to  amendments,  that  this 
would  somehow  take  care  of  a  desert  sit- 
uation where  there  is  very  sparse  vegeta- 
tion. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the 
words  "appropriate  revegetation"  very 
adequately  take  care  of  a  desert  situation 
because  "appropriate  revegetation"  there 
in  the  eyes  of  the  regulatory  agency 
would  be  returning  the  land  to  a  condi- 
tion where  if  rain  fell  on  the  desert  it 
would  develop  its  normal  sparse  vegeta- 
tion. But  what  about  reforestation? 
Clearly  that  would  be  revegetation. 

If  it  is  a  case  where  a  forest  was  cut 
down  before  mining  commenced,  trees 
were  cut  down  and  then  mining  occurred, 
and  they  want  to  put  it  back  into  a  re- 
forested condition,  that  is  taken  care  of 
appropriately  in  revegetation.  Where 
those  conditions  happen,  then  this  is  cov- 
ered in  that  sense.  In  the  case  of  land 
in  Montana  or  other  points  in  the  West 
where  some  farmers  practice  summer 
fallow,  it  might  be  the  case  that,  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  mining,  the  land 
had  been  summer  fallowed  and  to  re- 
quire that  the  land  be  returned  to  the 
same  condition,  would  not  serve  any 
good  purpose.  Permitting  land  to  be  left 
only  in  a  plowed-up  condition  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  bill  and,  indeed,  in 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  would  not  be 
permitted,  but  it  would  be  suggested  in 
this  very  unuseful  and  unnecessary 
phrase,  that  that  might  be  the  situation. 
The  bill  intends  that  the  soil  be  capable 
of  supporting  appropriate  revegetation 
and  the  deleted  language  is  confusing 
and  misleading. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  recom- 
mend to  the  committee  this  smiendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  it  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michiean. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  What  would  be  the  appro- 


priate revegetation  in  those  instances 
where  it  is  in  a  desert  condition,  and 
there  had  been  no  prior  vegetation  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  even 
in  the  desert  areas  there  is  some  type 
of  vegetation  some  time  during  the  year 
when  it  rains,  and  the  bill  after  my 
amendment,  of  course,  means  returning 
the  land  to  the  condition  that  would  be 
receptive,  or  the  soil  would  be  receptive, 
when  it  rains,  to  produce  the  vegetation, 
which  would  be  "appropriate  revegeta- 
tion" as  stated  in  the  bill.  It  does  in  no 
sense  change  the  status  that  the  regula- 
tory agency  would  enforce  and  would 
accept  in  desert  areas. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  The  gentleman  is  not  sug- 
gesting, then,  that  the  land  would  be 
required  to  provide  for  vegetation  after 
mining  where  no  vegetation  had  in  effect 
been  in  existence  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No;  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  I 
would  not  want  to  suggest  that.  In  other 
parts  of  the  bill  we  have  stated  very 
clearly  that  revegetation  on  the  land 
to  the  condition  at  least  as  good  as  it  was 
before  is  satisfactory  revegetation. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Nothing  had  been  there 
before,  and  nothing  was  good  enough 
afterward;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well,  I  would  not  want 
to  say  "nothing,"  because  even  in  desert 
areas  sometimes  the  rains  come  and  are 
capable  of  providing  vegetation,  when 
there  is  a  rainfall,  and  that  is  appro- 
priate revegetation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
Congress  position  in  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  had  put  us.  The  gen- 
tleman says  on  the  one  hand  that  we  can 
trust  the  judgment  of  the  appropriate 
authority  to  interpret  "appropriate  re- 
vegetation," in  other  words,  with  regard 
to  the  desert  areas,  but  we  cannot  trust 
the  authority  to  exercise  good  judgment 
in  the  way  of  forested  areas. 

This  is  a  serious  kind  of  Sophistry. 

I  agree  it  probably  does  not  matter 
whether  this  language  is  in  or  out,  but 
it  simply  weakens  an  already  weak  bill, 
but  taking  it  out  serves  no  purpose.  It 
certainly  makes  some  potential  mining 
somewhere  subject  to  challenge  by  liti- 
gation because  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  revegetate  an  area  in  which  there 
was  no  vegetation,  which  is  the  purpose 
of  this  qualified  language  in  parentheses 
that  we  are  striking.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  the  striking  of  this  language 
will  serve — to  provide  a  base  for  litiga- 
tion if  somebody  wants  to  attack  a  desert 
surface  mine  operation  in  the  future.  It 
is  a  very  unfortunate  use,  whatever  the 
gentleman's  concerns  are. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
no  way  would  the  amendment  affect  re- 
forestation. I  wouli  just  like  to  bring  it 
to  the  Committee's  attention  that  re- 


vegetation— that  phrase  by  itself — will 
take  care  of  reforestation  if  that  is  se- 
lected as  a  type  of  revegetation  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  is  my 
understanding,  also.  That,  of  course, 
makes  the  striking  of  the  words  even 
more  meaningless,  and  the  presence  of 
the  words  does  no  harm.  The  striking  of 
them,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  does 
sufficient  potential  harm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BAUCUS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauctts:  Page 
232.  line  22.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  "(5)" 
as  follows  and  renumber  all  subsequent 
paragraphs : 

"(5)  a  detaUed  description  of  the  proposed 
revegetation  plan.  Including  the  Identifica- 
tion of  plant  species  and  appropriate  as- 
surances that  viable  seeds  will  be  available 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  that  the 
proposed  revegetation  plan  wlU  be  achieved 
in  complKuice  with  the  proposed,  timetable 
for  reclamation;". 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment,  but  equally 
important,  I  believe.  Very  simply,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  provide  when  a 
coal  company  submits  its  reclamation 
plan  that  the  plan  includes  a  statement 
of  what  types  of  species  of  seeds  and 
revegetation  the  company  intends  to 
use  in  revegetating  the  stripped,  re- 
claimed land;  and,  second,  that  the 
reclamation  plan  includes  a  statement 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  availability  of 
viable  seeds  pursuant  to  a  reclamation 
plan. 

The  reasons  for  the  amendment  are 
very  obvious.  Different  species  of  reveg- 
etation are  important  in  significant 
areas  of  reclaimed  land.  Some  adapt 
very  well  to  highlands,  others  to  low- 
lands; some  are  adaptable  for  sheep, 
others  are  adaptable  for  cattle;  some 
prosper  in  arid  regions,  others  in  more 
humid  areas.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  this  amendment  relates  to  a 
problem  the  committee  did  not  fully  take 
into  consideration.  The  amendment 
makes  it  explicit  and  is  the  type  of  de- 
tail we  need.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  be  fascinated  to  know  where 
the  gentleman  came  up  with  the  problem 
which  this  amendment  contemplates.  Did 
the  gentleman  rim  into  some  nonviable 
seed?  Is  that  the  purpose — to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  seed  that  is  not  capable 
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of  regermination  as  a  plot  on  the  part 
of  an  evil  demon? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  No,  the  purpose  is  more 
to  the  availability  of  the  seeds,  not  so 
such  to  the  viability.  It  relates  more  to 
the  supply  of  seeds. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  other  words, 
if  a  coal  company  announced  that  it  was 
going  to  seed  crested  wheat,  and  they 
looked  around  and  there  was  no  crested 
wheat  available,  in  that  way  they  would 
duck  their  obligation? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  No,  there  has  to  be  a 
statement  that  there  is  an  availability  of 
the  supply  of  seeds. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  realizes  he  is  just  burdening 
this  thing  with  more  tidministrative  ef- 
fort. While  I  realize  there  is  some  slight 
prestige  In  having  one's  name  on  an 
amendment,  the  net  result  is  going  to 
mean  that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
another  document  filed  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  reclamation.  Surely  the 
gentleman  does  not  suggest  that  this  is 
going  to  eliminate  the  potential  shortage 
of  seeds  or  some  such  thing.  Is  the  gentle- 
man attacking  the  problem?  I  am  being 
very  serious. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  is  the 
problem  the  gentleman  is  attacking? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  problem  is  really 
twofold.  With  respect  to  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making,  the  problem  is  ade- 
quate availability.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  some  seeds. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  he  suggesting 
that  this  legislation  would  improve  that 
situation  as  to  the  availability  of  seed? 
Somehow  this  is  going  to  make  seed  more 
available? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  think  It  will  help,  be- 
cause this  is  only  in  the  reclamation  plan. 
The  plan  does  not  apply  for  another  2 
years,  roughly. 

By  that  time  we  will  be  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  seeds. 
This  will  help  to  make  that  condition 
more  certain. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  legisla- 
tion will  anticipate  the  seed  availability 
in  2  years? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  think  the  thrust  of 
this  will  help  us  to  assure  that  there 
is  a  supply  available.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  'Mr.  Baucus>. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  o:  Ari- 
zona) there  were — ayes  38;  noes  14. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refased. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  through  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  leadership  we  have 
agreed  the  Committee  will  rise  at  5 
o'clock  tonight  and  we  will  try  to  com- 
plete consideration  tomorrow.  Accord- 


ing to  whispers  and  rumors  current  In 
the  Chamber  now,  it  appears  that  I  might 
get  by  with  a  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  time,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  title  V — not  the 
bill  but  just  the  remainder  of  title  V — 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  have  additional  amendments  I  wish  to 
offer  to  title  V. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  would  not  be  our  intention,  mine 
or  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink),  to  cut  off  the  offering  of  addi- 
tional amendments.  We  might  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  limit  debate  on  the 
amendments  after  they  have  been  heard, 
but  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  offering  of  additional  amendments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  at 
the  time  5  o'clock  arrives  we  are  in  the 
process  of  considering  one  amendment 
or  another,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  to  try  to  continue  with  that 
amendment  and  conclude  it,  or  rise  and 
continue  tomorrow  with  that  same 
amendment? 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  will  try  to  finish  as 
close  to  5  o'clock  as  possible,  and  If  there 
is  a  contentious  amendment  before  us 
for  consideration  at  5  o'clock,  we  will 
ask  to  rise  and  we  will  continue  con- 
sideration  of  that  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 

PERFORMANCE    BONDS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  After  a  s\irface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  permit  application  has  been 
approved  but  before  such  a  permit  Is  Issued, 
the  applicant  shall  file  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  on  a  lorm  prescribed  and  fur- 
nished by  the  regulatory  authority,  a  bond 
for  performance  payable,  as  appropriate,  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  State,  and  con- 
ditional upon  faithful  performance  of  all 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  permit. 
The  bond  shall  cover  that  area  of  land  with- 
in the  permit  area  upon  which  the  operator 
win  initiate  and  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  within  the  ini- 
tial term  of  the  permit.  As  succeeding  Incre- 
ments of  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  are  to  be  initiated  and  conducted 
within  the  permit  area,  the  permittee  shall 
file  with  the  regulatory  authority  an  addi- 
tional bond  or  bonds  to  cover  such  incre- 
ments in  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
amount  of  the  bond  required  for  each 
bonded  area  shall  depend  upon  the  reclama- 
tion requirements  of  the  approved  permit 
and  shall  be  determined  by  the  regulatory 
authority  on  the  basis  of  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent estimates.  The  amount  of  the  bond 
shall  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  completion  of 
the  reclamation  plan  if  the  work  had  to  be 
performed  by  a  third  party  in  the  event  of 
forfeiture  and  in  no  case  shall  the  bond  be 
lesa  than  $10,000. 

(b)  Liability  under  the  bond  shall  be  for 
the  duration  of  the  surface  coal  mining  and 


reclamation  operation  and  for  a  period  coin- 
cident with  operator's  responsibility  for  veg- 
etation requirements  in  section  515.  The 
bond  shall  be  executed  by  the  operator  and 
a  corporate  surety  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  State  where  such  operation  is  located, 
except  that  the  operator  may  elect  to  deposit 
cash,  negotiable  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  such  State,  or  negotiable  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  of  any  bank  organized  or 
transacting  business  in  the  United  States. 
The  cash  deposit  or  market  value  of  such 
securities  shall  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  bond  required  for  the 
bonded  area. 

(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  accept 
the  bond  of  the  applicant  Itself  without  sep- 
arate surety  when  the  applicant  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory 
authority  the  existence  of  a  suitable  agent 
to  receive  service  of  process  and  a  history  of 
financial  solvency  and  continuous  operation 
sufficient  for  authorlzaton  to  self-insure  or 
bond  such  amount. 

(d)  Cash  or  securities  so  deposited  shall 
be  deposited  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
terms  upon  which  surety  bonds  may  be  de- 
posited. Such  sejpurities  shall  be  security  for 
the  repajrment  of  such  negotiable  certificate 
of  deposit.  ( 

(e)  The  amount  of  the  bond  or  deposit  re- 
quired and  the  terms  of  each  acceptance  of 
the  applicant's  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
regulatory  authority  from  time  to  time  as 
affected  land  acreages  are  increased  or  de- 
creased or  where  the  cost  of  future  reclama- 
tion obviously  changes. 

PERMrr    APPROVAL    OR    DENIAL 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
mining  application  and  reclamation  plan  or  a 
revision  or  renewal  thereof,  as  required  by 
this  Act  and  pursuant  to  an  approved  State 
program  or  Federal  program  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Including  public  notifica- 
tion and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
as  required  by  section  513,  the  regulatory 
authority  shall  grant  or  deny  the  aj^Iica- 
tion  for  a  permit  and  notify  the  applicant  in 
writing.  Within  ten  days  after  the  granting 
of  a  permit,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
notify  the  State  and  the  local  official  who 
has  the  duty  of  collecting  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  local  political  subdivision  in  which  the 
area  of  land  to  be  affected  is  located  that 
a  permit  has  been  Issued  and  shall  describe 
the  location  of  the  land. 

(b)  No  permit,  revision,  or  renewal  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  the  applica- 
tion affirmatively  demonstrates  and  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  finds  in  writing  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  set  forth  in  the 
application  or  from  information  otherwise 
available  which  will  be  docimiented  in  the 
approval,  and  made  available  to  the  appli- 
cant, that — 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
the  Stata  or  Federal  program  have  been  com- 
piled with; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  that 
reclamation  as  required  by  this  Act  and  the 
State  or  Federal  program  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  reclamation  plan  contained  In  the 
permit  application; 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  probable  cumu- 
lative impact  of  all  anticipated  mining  in  the 
area  on  the  hydrologic  balance  specified  in 
section  507(b)  has  been  made  and  the  pro- 
posed operation  thereof  has  been  designed 
to  prevent  Irreparable  offslte  impacts  to  hy- 
drologic balance; 

(4)  the  area  proposed  to  be  mined  is  not 
Included  within  an  area  designated  unsuit- 
able for  surface  coal  mining  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 522  of  this  Act  or  is  not  within  an  area 
under  study  for  such  designation  in  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  commenced  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (4)  (D)  or  section  522(c) 
(unless  In  such  an  area  as  to  which  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  has  commenced  pur- 
suant to  section  522(a)(4)(D)  of  this  Act, 
the  operator  making  the  permit  application 
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demonstrates  that,  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  he  has  made  substantial 
legal  and  financial  commitments  in  relation 
to  the  operation  for  which  he  Is  applying  for 
a  permit) ;  and 

(5)  The  proposed  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration, if  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude,  would — 

(A)  not  have  a  substantial  adverse  affect 
on  valley  floors,  underlain  by  unconsolidated 
streamland  deposits  where  farming  can  be 
practiced  on  Irrigated  or  naturally  sub- 
Irrigated  haymefidows  or  other  croplands 
(excluding  undeveloped  range  lands),  where 
such  valley  floors  are  significant  to  present 
or  potential  farming  or  ranching  operations; 

(B)  not  adversely  affect  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  water  in  siutace  or  underground 
water  systems  that  supply  these  valley  fioors 
in  (A)  of  subsection  (b)(5);  or 

(C)  not  alter  the  channel  of  a  significant 
watercourse  which  is  identified  as  a  stream 
fed  by  (1)  a  spring,  other  ground-water 
discharge,  or  surface  fiow  that  fiows  an 
average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
per  minute  or  more  during  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  or  more  per  year;  and  (2)  a 
drainage  area  which  encompasses  ten  thou- 
sand acres  or  more  when  measured  above 
the  lowest  point  of  impact  on  the  water- 
course by  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining 
operation,  as  documented  by  the  State  or 
Federal  regulatory  authority. 

(c)  The  applicant  shall  file  with  his  per- 
mit application  a  schedule  listing  any  and 
all  notices  of  violations  of  this  Act  and  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  department  or  agency  in  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  air  or  water 
environmental  protection  Incurred  by  the' 
applicant  in  connection  with  any  surface 
coal  mining  operation  during  the  one-year 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  application.  The 
schedule  shall  also  indicate  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  any  such  notice  of  violation.  Where 
the  schedule  or  other  information  available 
to  the  regulatory  authority  Indicates  that 
any  surface  coal  mining  operation  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  applicant  is  currently  In 
violation  of  this  Act  or  such  other  laws 
referred  to  in  this  subsection,  the  permit 
shall  not  be  issued  until  the  applicant  sub- 
mits proof  that  such  vlcriation  has  been 
corrected  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  cor- 
rected to  the  satisfaction  of  the  regulatory 
authority,  department,  or  agency  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  such  violation. 
revision  of  permits 

Sec.  511.  (a)(1)  During  the  term  of  the 
permit  the  permittee  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation, together  with  a  revised  reclamation 
plan,  to  the  regulatory  authority  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  permit. 

(2)  An  application  for  a  revision  of  a 
permit  shall  not  be  approved  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  reclamation 
as  required  by  this  Act  and  the  State  or 
Federal  program  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  revised  Reclamation  Plan.  The  revision 
shall  be  approved  or  disapproved  within  a 
period  of  time  established  by  the  State  or 
Federal  program.  The  regulatory  authority 
shall  establish  guidelines  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  scale  or  extent  of  a  revision  re- 
quest for  which  all  permit  application  in- 
formation requirements  and  procedures.  In- 
cluding notice  and  hearings,  shall  apply: 
Provided,  That  any  revisions  which  propose  a 
substantial  change  in  the  Intended  future 
use  of  the  land  or  significant  alterations 
in  the  Reclamation  Plan  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, be  subject  to  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements. 

(3)  Any  extensions  to  the  area  covered  by 
the  permit  except  incidental  boundary  re- 
visions must  be  made  by  application  for 
another  permit. 

(b)  No  transfer,  assignment,  or  sale  of 
the  rights  granted  under  any  permit  Issvied 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  made  without 
the  written  approval  of  the  regulatory  au- 
thority. 


(c)  The  regulatory  authority  may  require 
reasonable  revision  or  modification  of  the 
permit  provisions  during  the  term  of  such 
permit:  Provided,  That  such  revision  or 
modification  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and 
hearing  requirements  established  by  the 
State  or  Federal  program. 

COAL  EXPLORATION  PERMITS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Each  State  program  or  Fed- 
eral program  shall  Include  a  requirement 
that  coal  exploration  operations  which  sub- 
stantially disturb  the  natural  land  surface  be 
conducted  under  a  permit  Issued  by  the  regu- 
latory authority. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  coal  exploration 
permit  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  established 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  Such  fee  shall  be 
based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ufton  the  actual 
or  anticipated  cost  of  reviewing,  administer- 
ing, and  enforcing  such  permit  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  State  or  Federal  program.  The  appli- 
cation and  supporting  technical  data  shall 
be  submitted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
regulatory  authority  and  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  ex- 
ploration project.  The  supporting  technical 
data  shall  include,  among  other  things : 

(1)  a  general  description  of  the  existing 
environment; 

(2)  the  location  of  the  area  of  exploration 
by  either  metes  or  bounds,  lot,  tract,  range, 
or  section,  whichever  is  most  applicable,  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  the  pertinent  United  States 
Oeological  Survey  topographical  map  or  maps 
with  the  area  to  be  explored  delineated 
thereon; 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  roads,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  rights-of-way.  If  not 
shown  on  the  topographical  map; 

(4)  the  location  of  all  surface  bodies  of 
water,  if  not  shown  on  the  topographical 
map; 

(5)  the  planned  approximate  location  of 
any  access  roads,  cuts,  drill  holes,  and  neces- 
sary facilities  that  may  be  constructed  In  the 
course  of  exploration,  all  of  which  shall  be 
plotted  on  the  topographical  map; 

(6)  the  estimated  time  of  exploration; 

(7)  the  ownership  of  the  surface  land  to 
be  explored; 

(8)  the  written  permission  of  all  surface 
landowners  of  any  exploration  activities,  ex- 
cept where  the  applicant  owns  such  explora- 
tion rights; 

(9)  provisions  for  reclamation  of  all  land 
disturbed  In  exploration.  Including  excava- 
tions, roads,  drill  holes,  and  the  removal  of 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment;  and 

(10)  such  other  Information  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  require. 

(c)  Specifically  Identified  Information  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  in  the  application 
and  supporting  technical  data  as  confiden- 
tial concerning  trade  secrets  or  privileged 
commercial  or  financial  information  which 
relates  to  the  competitive  rights  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  not  be  available  for  public  exami- 
nation. 

(d)  If  an  applicant  Is  denied  a  coal  explora- 
tion permit  under  this  Act,  or  If  the  regula- 
tory authority  falls  to  act  within  a  reasonable 
time,  then  the  applicant  may  seek  relief 
under  the  appropriate  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

(e)  Any  person  who  conducts  any  coal  ex- 
ploration activities  in  connection  with  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  under  this  Act 
without  first  having  obtained  a  permit  to 
explore  from  the  appropriate  regulatory  au- 
thority or  shall  fail  to  conduct  such  ex- 
ploration activities  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  approved  coal  exploration  permit, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
518. 

PX7BLIC    NOTICE   AND   PITBLIC   HEARINGS 

Sec  513.  (a)  At  the  time  of  submission  of 
an  application  for  a  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  permit,  or  revision  of  an  exist- 
ing permit,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  an  approved  State  program,  the  appli- 


cant shall  submit  to  the  regulatory  authority 
a  copy  of  his  advertisement  of  the  ownership, 
precise  location,  and  boundaries  of  the  land 
to  be  affected.  At  the  tlm;  of  submission 
such  advertisement  shall  be  placed  in  a  local 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  lo- 
cality of  the  proposed  surface  mine  at  least 
once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks.  The 
regulatory  authority  shall  notify  various  lo- 
cal rovernmenta!  bodies,  planning  agencies, 
and  sewage  and  water  treatment  authorlt'.es. 
or  water  companies  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  proposed  surface  mining  will  take  place, 
notifying  them  of  the  operator's  Intention  to 
surface  mine  a  particularly  described  tract  of 
land  and  Indicating  the  application's  permit 
number  and  where  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  may  be  In- 
spected. These  local  bodies,  agencies,  author- 
ities, or  companies  have  obligation  to  sub- 
mit written  comments  within  thirty  days  on 
the  mining  applications  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  operation  on  the  en- 
vironment which  are  within  their  area  of 
responsibility.  Such  comments  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  the  same  locations 
as  are  the  mining  applications. 

(b)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State  or 
local  governmental  agency  or  authority  shall 
have  the  right  to  file  written  objections  to 
the  proposed  initial  or  revised  application  for 
a  permit  for  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operation  with  the  regulatory  author- 
ity within  thirty  days  after  the  last  publica- 
tion of  the  above  notice.  If  written  objec- 
tions are  filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  then  hold  a  public 
hearing  in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  min- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  receipt 
of  such  objections.  The  date,  time,  and  loca- 
tion of  such  public  hearing  shaU  be  ad- 
vertised by  the  regulatory  authority  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  local- 
ity at  least  once  a  week  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  hearing  date. 
The  regulatory  authority  may  arrange  with 
the  applicant  upon  request  by  any  party 
to  the  administrative  proceeding  access  to 
the  proposed  mining  area  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. At  this  public  hearing,  the  applicant 
for  a  permit  shall  have  the  burden  of  estab- 
lishing that  his  application  Is  in  compliance 
with  the  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws. 
Not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  any  pro- 
posed hearing,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
respond  to  the  written  objections  in  writing. 
Such  response  shall  Include  the  regulatory 
authority's  preliminary  proposals  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  amount  of  bond  of 
a  possible  permit  for  the  area  in  question 
and  answers  to  material  factual  questions 
presented  in  the  written  objections.  The 
regulatory  authority's  responsibility  under 
this  subsection  shall  in  any  event  be  to  make 
publicly  available  its  estimate  as  to  any  other 
conditions  of  mining  or  reclamation  which 
may  be  required  or  contained  in  the  prelim- 
inary proposal.  In  the  event  all  parties  re- 
questing the  hearing  stipulate  agreement 
prior  to  the  requested  hearings,  and  withdraw 
their  request,  such  hearings  need  not  be 
held. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  administer  oaths, 
subpena  witnesses,  or  written  or  printed 
materials,  compel  attendance  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  production  of  the  materials,  and 
take  evidence  including  but  not  limited  to 
site  Inspections  of  the  land  to  be  affected 
and  other  surface  coal  mining  operations 
carried  on  by  the  i^plicant  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  operation.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  CHXiered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

DECISIONS  OF  REGULATORY  AUTHORITT  AND 
APPEALS 

Sec.  514.  (a)  If  a  public  hearing  has  been 
held  piu^uant  to  section  513(b),  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  Issue  and  furnish  the 
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applicant  for  a  permit  and  persons  who  are 
parties  to  the  administrative  proceedings 
with  the  written  finding  of  the  regulatory 
authority,  granting  or  denying  the  permit 
in  whole  or  In  part  and  stating  the  reason 
therefor,  within  thirty  days  of  said  hearings. 

(b)  If  there  has  been  no  public  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  513(b),  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  notify  the  applicant  for 
a  permit  within  a  reasonable  time,  taking 
Into  account  the  time  needed  for  proper 
Investigation  of  the  site,  the  complexity  of 
the  permit  application  and  whether  or  not 
written  objection  to  the  application  has  been 
filed,  whether  the  application  has  been  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  If  the  application  Is 
approved,  the  permit  shall  be  issued.  If  the 
application  is  disapproved,  specific  reasons 
therefor  must  be  set  forth  In  the  notification. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  applicant  Is  no- 
tified that  the  permit  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  been  denied,  the  applicant  may  request 
a  hearing  on  the  reasons  for  the  said  dis- 
approval. The  regulatory  authority  shall  hold : 
a  hearing  within  thirty  days  of  such  request 
and  provide  notification  to  all  interested 
parties  at  the  time  that  the  applicant  Is  so 
notified.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish the  applicant,  and  all  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  hearing,  with  the  written 
decision  of  the  regiilatory  authority  granting 
or  denying  the  permit  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  stating  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)  Any  applicant  or  any  person  who  has 
participated  in  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings as  an  objector,  and  who  Ls  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  of  the  regulatory  authority,  or 
if  the  regulatory  authority  falls  to  act  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  for  review  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
State  or  Federal  law. 

ENVIRON  .MENTAL  PROTECTION  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Any  permit  Issued  under  any 
approved  State  or  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  this  Act  to  conduct  surface  coal  mining 
operations  shall  require  that  such  surface 
coal  mining  operations  will  meet  all  ap- 
plicable performance  standards  of  this  Act, 
and  such  other  requirements  as  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  promulgate. 

(b)  General  performance  standards  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  shall  require  the 
operator  as  a  minimum  to — 

( 1 )  conduct  surface  coal  mining  operations 
so  as  to  maximize  the  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  the  solid  fuel  resource  being 
recovered  so  that  reaffectlng  the  land  In  the 
future  through  surface  coal  mining  can  be 
minimized: 

(2)  restore  the  land  affected  to  a  condi- 
tion at  least  fully  capable  of  supporting  the 
uses  which  it  was  capable?  of  supporting  prior 
to  any  mining,  or  higher  or  better  uses  of 
which  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood,  so 
long  as  such  use  or  uses  do  not  present  any 
actual  or  probable  hazard  to  public  ^ealth 
or  safety  or  pose  any  actual  or  prob.nble 
threat  of  water  diminution  or  pollution,  and 
the  permit  applicants'  declared  proposed  land 
use  following  reclamation  is  not  deemed  to 
be  impractical  or  unreasonable,  inconsistent 
with  applicable  land  use  polices  and  plans, 
involves  unreasonable  delay  in  implementa- 
tion, or  is  violative  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law: 

(3)  with  respect  to  all  surface  coal  mining 
operations  backfill,  compact  ( where  advisable 
to  insure  stability  or  to  prevent  leaching  of 
toxic  materials),  and  grade  in  order  to  re- 
store the  approximate  original  contour  of  the 
land  with  all  highways,  spoil  piles  and  depres- 
sions eliminated  (unless  small  depressions 
are  needed  in  order  to  retain  moisture  to 
assist  revegetation  or  as  otherwUe  authoried 
pursuant  to  this  Act)  :  Provided,  however. 
That  in  surface  coal  mining  which  is  carried 
out  at  the  same  location  over  a  substantial 


period  of  time  where  the  operation  transects 
the  coal  deposit,  and  the  thickness  of  the  coal 
deposits  relative  to  the  volume  of  overburden 
is  large  and  where  the  operator  demonstrates 
that  the  overburden  and  other  spoil  and 
waste  materials  at  a  particular  point  in  the 
permit  area  or  otherwise  available  from  the 
entire  permit  area  is  insuffilcent,  giving  due 
consideration  to  volumetric  expansion,  to 
restore  the  approximate  original  contour,  the 
operator,  at  a  minimum,  shall  backfill,  grade, 
and  compact  (where  advisable)  using  all 
available  overburden  and  other  spoil  and 
waste  material  to  attain  the  lowest  practi- 
cable grade  but  not  more  than  the  angle  of 
repose,  to  provide  adequate  drainage  and  to 
cover  all  acid-forming  and  other  toxic  ma- 
terials, in  order  to  achieve  an  ecologically 
sound  land  use  compatible  with  the  sur- 
rounding region :  And  provided  further.  That 
In  surface  coal  mining  where  the  volume  of 
overburden  is  large  relative  to  the  thickness 
of  the  coal  deposit  and  where  the  operator 
demonstrates  that  due  to  volumetric  expan- 
sion the  amount  of  overburden  and  other 
spoil  and  waste  materials  removed  in  the 
course  of  the  mining  oper?,tion  Is  more  than 
sufficient  to  restore  the  approximate  original 
contour,  the  operator  shall  after  restoring 
the  approximate  contour,  backfill,  grade,  and 
compact  (where  advisable)  the  excess  over- 
burden and  other  spoil  ami  waste  materials 
to  attain  the  lowest  grade  but  not  more  than 
the  angle  of  repose,  and  to  cover  all  acid- 
forming  and  other  toxic  materials.  In  order 
to  achieve  an  ecologically  sound  land  use 
compatible  with  the  surrounding  region  and 
that  sTJch  overburden  or  spoil  sball  be  shaped 
and  graded  in  such  a  wav  as  to  prevent 
slides,  erosion,  and  water  pollution  and  is 
revegetated  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act: 

(4)  stabni7e  and  protect  all  surface  arMs 
Includlne  scoil  nlles  affe'^ted  by  the  surface 
"op.l  minin''  a"d  reci'^m'itlon  oneration  to 
effectivelv  co"trni  erosion  and  attendant  air 
a^fl  watpr  oolhition: 

1^)  remove  the  topsoil  from  the  land  In  a 
■■enr^ratp  If-or.  renlace  it  on  the  backfill  area, 
or  if  no*:  "tillT'od  Immedlatelv.  pezre-'ate  it  in 
a  •eoarate  pl'e  from  other  spoil  and  when  the 
toDso'l  Is  not  replaced  on  a  b?ckfill  area 
within  p  time  short  enough  to  avoH  deterio- 
ration of  the  toDsoll.  maintain  a  successful 
cover  hv  quick  "rowlnc  pla-'t  or  other  means 
thereafter  so  that  the  topsoil  is  oreserved 
from  wind  ar.d  water  erosion,  remains  free 
of  nnv  contamination  by  other  acid  or  toxic 
material,  and  is  in  a  usable  condition  for 
sustaining  vegetation  when  restored  during 
reclamation,  except  if  topsoil  Is  of  insuffl- 
'•tent  quant itv  or  of  poor  quality  for  sustain- 
ing vesetntion,  or  If  other  strata  can  be 
«hown  to  be  more  suitable  for  vegetation 
requirements,  then  the  operator  shall  remove, 
segregate,  and  preserve  in  a  like  manner  such 
other  strata  which  Is  best  able  to  support 
vegetation: 

(6)  restore  the  topsoil  or  the  best  available 
subsoil  which  has  been  segregated  and  pre- 
served: 

(7)  protect  offs'te  areas  from  slides  or  dam- 
age occurring  during  the  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations,  and  not  deposit 
spoil  material  or  locate  any  part  of  the  oper- 
ations or  waste  accumulations  outside  the 
permit  area: 

(8)  create,  if  authorized  in  the  approved 
mining  and  reclamation  plan  and  permit, 
permanent  impoundments  of  water  on  min- 
ing sites  as  part  of  reclamation  activities  onlv 
when  it  Ls  adequately  demonstrated  that-^ 

(A)  the  size  of  the  Impoundment  Is  ade- 
quate for  its  intended  purposes: 

(B)  the  impoundment  dam  construction 
will  be  so  designed  as  to  achieve  necessary 
stability  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
compatible  with  that  of  structures  con- 
structed under  Public  Law  83-566  ( 16  U.S.C 
1006): 

(C)  the  quality  of  impounded  water  will 


be  suitable  on  a  permanent  basis  for  Its  In- 
tended use  and  that  discharges  from  the 
Impoundment  will  not  degrade  the  water 
quality  In  the  receiving  stream; 

(D)  the  level  of  water  will  be  reasonably 
stable; 

(E)  final  grading  will  provide  adequate 
safety  and  access  for  proposed  water  users; 
and 

(F)  such  water  impoundments  will  not  re- 
sult In  the  diminution  of  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  utilized  by  adjacent  or 
surrounding  landowners  for  agricultural,  In- 
dustrial, recreational,  or  domestic  uses; 

(9)  fill  all  auger  holes  with  an  Impervious 
and  noncombustlble  material  In  order  to 
prevent  drainage; 

(10)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  of  the  mine-site 
and  In  associated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  In  surface 
and  ground  water  systems  both  during  and 
after  surface  coal  mining  operations  and 
during  reclamation  by — 

(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to — 

(I)  preventing  or  removing  water  from  con- 
tact with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(11)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(ill)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  manag- 
ing boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep  acid 
or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering  ground 
and  surface  waters; 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions so  as  to  prevent,  to  the  extent  possible 
using  the  best  technology  currently  avail- 
able, additional  contributions  of  suspended 
solids  to  streamfiow  or  runoff  outside  the 
permit  area  above  natural  levels  under  sea- 
sonal fiow  conditions  as  measured  prior  to 
any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel  deepening 
or  enlargement  in  operations  requiring  the 
discharge  of  water  from  mines; 

(C)  removing  temporary  or  large  slltatlon 
structures  from  drainways  after  disturbed 
areas  are  revegetated  and  stabilized; 

(D)  restoring  recharge  capacity  of  the 
aquifer  at  the  mine  site  to  approximate  pre- 
mining  conditions: 

(E)  preserving  throughout  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process  the  hydrologlc  integrity 
of  alluvial  valley  fioors  In  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas  of  the  country;  and 

(F)  such  other  actions  as  the  regulatory 
authority  may  prescribe; 

(II)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  in  designated  areas  through  con- 
struction in  compacted  layers  including  the 
use  of  Incombustible  and  Impervious  mate- 
rials if  necessary  and  assure  the  final  con- 
tour of  the  waste  pile  will  be  compatible  with 
natural  surroundings  and  that  the  site  can 
and  will  be  stabilized  and  revegetated  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(12)  refrain  from  surface  coal  mining 
within  five  hundred  feet  from  active  and 
abandoned  underground  mines  in  order  to 
prevent  break-throughs  and  to  protect  health 
or  safety  of  miners:  Provided,  That  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  shall  permit  an  operator  to 
mine  closer  to  an  abandoned  underground 
mine:  Provided,  That  this  does  not  create 
hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  miners; 
or  shall  permit  an  operator  to  mine  near, 
through  or  partially  through  an  abandoned 
underground  mine  working  where  such  min- 
ing through  will  achieve  Improved  resource 
recovery,  abatement  of  water  pollution  or 
elimination  of  public  hazards  and  such  min- 
ing shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act; 

( 13)  with  respect  to  the  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
or  other  liquid  and  solid  wastes,  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  super- 
vise the  design,  location,  construction,  opera- 
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tion,  maintenance,  and  abandonment  of  all 
existing  and  new  coal  mine  waste  embank- 
ments, dams,  and  refuse  piles  used  for  the 
disposal  of  all  such  mine  wastes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  standards  used  in  the 
design,  location,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  abandonment  of  fiood  con- 
trol dams  and  other  such  structures  In  their 
public  works  program. 

(14)  Insure  that  all  debris,  acid  forming 
materials,  toxic  materials,  or  materials  con- 
stituting a  fire  hazard  are  treated  or  disposed 
of  in  a  manner  designed  to  prevent  contami- 
nation of  ground  or  surface  waters  or  sus- 
tained combustion; 

(15)  Insure  that  explosives  are  used  only 
in  accordance  with  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  regulatory  authority,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to — 

(A)  provide  adequate  advance  written 
notice  by  publication  and/or  posting  of  the 
planned  blasting  schedule  to  local  govern- 
ments and  to  residents  who  might  be  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  explosives  and  maintain 
fcr  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  a  log  of  the 
magnitudes  and  times  of  blasts;   and 

(B)  limit  the  type  of  explosives  and  det- 
onating equipment,  the  size,  the  timing 
and  frequency  of  blasts  based  upon  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  site  so  as  to  pre- 
vent (1)  Injury  to  persons,  (11)  damage  to 
public  and  private  projjerty  outside  the 
permit  area,  (ill)  adverse  Impacts  on  any 
underground  mine,  and  (Iv)  change  In  the 
course,  channel,  or  availability  of  ground 
or  surface  water  outside  the  permit  are6; 

(16)  Insure  that  all  reclamation  efforts 
proceed  in  an  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner and  as  contemporaneously  as  practicable 
with  the  surface  coal  mining  operations; 

(17)  Insure  that  the  construction  main- 
tenance, and  postmlnlng  conditions  of  ac- 
cess roads  into  and  across  the  site  of  opera- 
tions will  control  or  prevent  erosion  and  sll- 
tatlon, pollution  of  water,  damage  to  fish 
or  wildlife  or  their  habitat,  or  public  or 
private  property:  Provided,  That  the  regula- 
tory authority  may  permit  the  retention  af- 
ter mining  of  certain  access  roads  where  con- 
sistent with  State  and  local  land  use  plans 
and  programs  and  where  necessary  may  per- 
mit a  limited  exception  to  the  restoration 
of  approximate  original  contour  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

(18)  refrain  from  the  construction  of 
roads  or  other  access  ways  up  a  stream  bed 
or  drainage  channel  or  in  such  proximity  to 
such  channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the 
normal  flow  of  water; 

(19)  establish  on  the  regraded  areas,  and 
all  other  lands  affected,  a  diverse,  effective 
and  permanent  vegetative  cover  native  to 
the  area  of  land  to  be  affected  and  capable 
of  self -regeneration  and  plant  succession  at 
least  equal  In  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural 
vegetation  of  the  area;  except,  that  Intro- 
duced species  may  be  used  In  the  revegeta- 
tion process  where  desirable  and  necessary 
to  achieve  the  approved  postmlnlng  land  vise 
plan; 

(20)  assume  the  responsibility  for  success- 
ful revegetation,  as  required  by  paragraph 
(19)  above,  for  a  period  of  five  full  years 
after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seeding, 
fertilizing,  irrigation,  or  other  work  In  order 
to  assure  compliance  with  paragraph  (19) 
above,  except  in  those  areas  or  regions  of  the 
country  where  the  annual  average  precipi- 
tation Is  twenty-six  inches  or  less,  then  the 
operator's  assumption  of  responsibility  and 
liability  will  extend  for  a  period  of  ten  full 
years  after  the  last  year  of  augmented  seed- 
ing, fertilizing.  Irrigation,  or  other  work: 
Provided,  That  when  the  regulatory  author- 
ity approves  a  long-term  Intensive  agricul- 
tural postmlnlng  land  use,  the  applicable 
five-  or  ten-year  period  of  responsibility  for 
revegetation  shall  commence  at  the  date  of 
Initial  planting  for  such  long-term  intensive 
aericultural  postmlnlng  land  use:  Provided 
further.  That  when  the  regulatory  authority 


issues  a  written  finding  approving  a  long- 
term,  intensive,  agricultural  postmlnlng 
land  use  as  part  of  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion plan,  the  authority  may  grant  exception 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (19)  above; 
and 

(21)  meet  such  other  criteria  as  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  reclamation  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  physical,  climatological, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  site,  and  to 
insure  the  maximum  practicable  recovery 
of  the  mineral  resources. 

(c)  (1)  Each  State  program  may  and  each 
Federal  program  shall  Include  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  the  regtilatory  authority 
may  permit  variances  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  Where  an  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  a  variance  from  the  requirement 
to  restore  to  approximate  original  contour 
set  forth  In  subsection  515(b)(3)  or  515(d) 
of  this  section  may  be  granted  for  the  sur- 
face mining  of  coal  where  the  mining  oper- 
ation will  remove  an  entire  coal  seam  or 
seams  running  through  the  upper  fraction 
of  a  mountain,  ridge,  or  hill  (except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  (4)  (A)  hereof)  by 
removing  all  of  the  overburden  and  creating 
a  level  plateau  or  a  gently  rolling  contour 
with  no  hlghwalls  remaining,  and  capable 
of  supporting  postmlnlng  uses  In  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  In  cases  where  an  industrial,  commer- 
cial ( Including  commercial  agricultural ) , 
residential  or  public  facility  (including  rec- 
reational facilities)  development  is  proposed 
for  the  postmlnlng  use  of  the  affected  land, 
the  regulatory  authority  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance for  a  surface  mining  operation  of  the 
nature  described  In  subsection  (c)  (2) 
where — 

(A)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate land  use  planning  agencies,  if  any,  the 
proposed  development  Is  deemed  to  consti- 
tute an  equal  or  better  economic  or  public 
use  of  the  affected  land,  as  compared  with 
the  premlnlng  use; 

(B)  the  equal  or  better  economic  or  pub- 
lic use  can  be  obtained  only  if  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  section 
515(b)(3)  are  granted; 

(C)  the  applicant  presents  specific  plans 
for  the  proposed  postmlnlng  land  use  and 
appropriate  assurances  that  such  use  will 
be— 

(I)  compatible  with  adjacent  land  uses; 

(II)  obtainable  according  to  data  regard- 
ing expected  need  and  market; 

(ill)  assured  of  Investment  In  necessary 
public  facilities;      -^ 

(iv)  supported  by  commitments  from  pub- 
lic agencies  where  appropriate; 

(v)  practicable  with  respect  to  private 
financial  capability  for  completion  of  the 
proposed  development; 

(vl)  planned  pursuant  to  a  schedule  at- 
tached to  the  reclamation  plan  so  as  to 
integrate  the  mining  operation  and  reclama- 
tion with  the  postmlnlng  land  use;  and 

(vii)  designed  by  a  registered  engineer  in 
conformance  with  professional  standards 
established  to  assure  the  stability,  drainage, 
and  configuration  necessary  for  the  Intended 
use  of  the  site; 

(D)  the  proposed  use  would  be  consistent 
with  adjacent  land  uses,  and  existing  State 
and  local  land  use  plans  and  programs: 

(E)  the  regulatory  authority  provides  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  of  general-purpose 
government  In  which  the  land  Is  located  and 
any  State  or  Federal  agency  which  t^e 
regulatory  agency.  In  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  have  an  Interest  In  the  proposed  use, 
an  opportunity  of  not  more  than  sixty  days 
to^ review  and  coment  on  the  proposed  use; 

(F)  a  public  hearing  Is  held  In  the  locality 
of  the  proposed  svirface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion prior  to  the  grant  of  any  permit  includ- 
ing a  variance:  and 


(G)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
will  be  met. 

(4)  In  granting  any  variance  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
require  that — 

(A)  the  toe  of  the  lowest  coal  seam  mined 
and  the  overburden  associated  with  it  are 
retained  In  place  a&  a  barrier  to  slides  and 
erosion; 

(B)  the  reclaimed  area  is  stable; 

(C)  the  resulting  plateau  or  rolling  con- 
tour drains  Inward  from  the  outslopes  ex- 
cept at  specified  points: 

(D)  no  damage  will  be  done  to  natural 
water  courses: 

(E)  all  other  requirements  of  this  Act 
will  be  met. 

(5)  The  regulatory  authority  shall  pro- 
mulgate specific  regulations  to  govern  the 
granting  of  variances  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  may  im- 
pose such  additional  requirements  as  he 
deems  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  All  exceptions  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  reviewed 
not  more  than  t'nree  years  from  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  permit,  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  demonstrates  that  the  proposed 
development  is  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  approved  schedule  and 
reclamation  plan. 

(d)  The  following  performance  standards 
shall  be  applicable  to  steep  slope  surface  coal 
mining  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
general  performance  standards  required  by 
this  section:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  (d)  shall  not 
apply  to  those  situations  in  which  an  opera- 
tor is  mining  on  flat  or  gently  rolling 
terrain,  on  which  an  occasional  steep  slope 
is  encountered  through  which  the  mining 
operation  is  to  proceed,  leaving  a  plain  or 
predominantly  flat  area: 

(1)  Insure  that  when  performing  surface 
coal  mining  on  steep  slopes,  no  debris,  aban- 
doned or  disabled  equipment,  soil,  spoil  ma- 
terial, or  waste  mineral  matter  be  placed  on 
the  downslope  below  the  bench  or  mining 
cut,  except  that  where  necessary  soU  or  spoil 
material  from  the  Initial  block  or  short  linear 
cut  of  earth  necessary  to  obtain  initial  ac- 
cess to  the  coal  seam  in  a  new  surface  coal 
mining  operation  can  be  placed  temporarily 
on  a  limited  and  specified  area  of  the  down- 
slope  below  the  initial  cut  if  the  permittee 
demonstrates  that  such  soil  or  spwU  material 
will  not  slide  and  that  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  can  still  be  met: 
Prvided.  Tliat  spoil  material  In  excess  of 
that  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
approximate  original  contour  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  515(b)  (3)  or  515(d)  (2) 
or  excess  spoil  from  a  surface  coal  mining 
operation  granted  a  variance  under  sub- 
section 515(c)  may  be  permanently  stored 
at  such  offsite  spoil  storage  areas  as  the  regu- 
latory authority  shall  designate  and  for  the 
purposes  of  his  Act  such  areas  shall  be 
deemed  In  all  respects  to  be  part  of  the  lands 
affected  by  surface  coal  mining  opyeratlons. 
Such  offsite  spoil  storage  areas  shall  be  de- 
signed by  a  registered  engineer  in  conform- 
ance with  professional  standards  established 
to  assure  the  stability,  drainage,  and  con- 
figuration necessary  for  the  Intended  use  of 
the  site. 

(2)  Complete  backfilling  with  spoil  ma- 
te'-lal  shall  be  required  to  cover  completely 
the  highwall  and  return  the  site  to  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour,  which  material 
will  maintain  stability  following  mining  and 
reclamation. 

(3)  The  operator  may  not  disturb  land 
above  the  top  of  the  highwall  unless  the 
regulatory  authority  finds  that  such  disturb- 
ance will  facilitate  compliance  with  the  en- 
vironmental protection  standards  of  this  sec- 
tion; Provided,  however.  That  the  land  dis- 
turbed above  the  highwall  shall  be  limited 
tD  that  amount  necessary  to  facilitate  said 
compliance. 
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(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "steepslope"  Is  any  slope  above  twenty 
degrees  or  such  lesser  slope  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  regulatory  authority  after  considera- 
tion of  soli,  climate,  and  other  characteristics 
of  a  reg^lon  or  State. 

SURTACE  EFFECTS  OF  UNDESGROUND  COAL  MINING 
OPERATIONS 

Sec.  516.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  directed  toward 
the  surface  effects  of  underground  coal  min- 
ing operations,  embodying  the  following  re- 
quirements and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  501  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Each  permit  Issued  under  any  ap- 
proved State  or  Federal  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  relating  to  underground  coal 
mining  shall  require  the  operator  to — 

( 1 )  adopt  measures  consistent  with  known 
technology  In  order  to  prevent  subsidence 
to  the  extent  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible,  maximize  mine  stability,  and 
maintain  the  value  and  use  of  such  surface 
lands,  except  In  those  instances  where  the 
mining  technology  used  requires  planned 
subsidence  in  a  predictable  and  controlled 
manner:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
standard  method  of  room  and  pillar  contin- 
uous mining; 

(2)  seal  all  portals,  entryways,  drifts, 
shafts,  or  other  openings  Ijetween  the  sur- 
face and  underground  mine  workings  when 
no  longer  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  min- 
ing operations; 

( 3 )  fill  or  seal  exploratory  holes  no  longer 
necessary  for  mining,  maximizing  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  return  of  mme  and  proces- 
sing waste,  tailings,  and  any  other  waste  In- 
cident to  the  mining  operation,  to  the  mine 
workings  or  excavations: 

(4)  with  respect  to  surface  disposal  of 
mine  wastes,  tailings,  coal  processing  wastes, 
and  other  wastes  In  areas  other  than  the 
mine  working  or  excavations,  stabilize  all 
waste  piles  created  by  the  permittee  from 
current  operations  through  construction  in 
compacted  layers  including  the  use  of  in- 
combustible and  impervious  materials  If 
necessary  and  assure  that  the  leachate  will 
not  pollute  surface  or  ground  waters  and 
that  the  final  contoxir  of  the  waste  accumu- 
lation will  be  compatible  with  natural  sur- 
roundings and  that  the  site  Is  stabilized 
and  revegetated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section: 

(5)  with  respect  to  the  surface  disposal 
:of    mine    wastes,    tailings,    coal    processing 

wastes,  or  other  liquid  and  solid  wastes,  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to 
supervise  the  deslg^n.  location,  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  abandonment 
of  all  existing  and  new  coal  mine  waste  em- 
bankments, dams,  and  refuse  piles  vised  for 
the  disposal  of  all  such  mine  wastes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  standards  used  In 
the  design,  location,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  abandonment  of  flood  con- 
trol dams  and  other  such  struct\ires  in  their 
public  works  program. 

(6)  establish  on  regraded  areas  and  all 
other  lands  affected,  a  diverse  and  perman- 
ent vegetative  cover  capable  of  self-regen- 
eration and  plant  succession  and  at  least 
equal  in  extent  of  cover  to  the  natural  vege- 
tation of  the  area; 

(7)  protect  off  site  areas  from  damages 
which  may  result  from  such  mining  opera- 
tions; 

(8)  elljnltiate  lire  hazards  and  otherwise 
eliminate  conditions  which  constitute  a  haz- 
ard to  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(9)  minimize  the  disturbances  to  the  pre- 
vailing hydrologlc  balance  at  the  mine-site 
and  in  associated  offsite  areas  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  in  surface 
ground  water  systems  both  during  and  after 
coal  mining  operations  and  during  reclama- 
tion by — 


(A)  avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic  mine 
drainage  by  such  measures  as,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

(1)  preventing  or  removing  water  from 
contact  with  toxic  producing  deposits; 

(il)  treating  drainage  to  reduce  toxic  con- 
tent which  adversely  affects  downstream 
water  upon  being  released  to  water  courses; 

(ill)  casing,  sealing,  or  otherwise  man- 
aging boreholes,  shafts,  and  wells  to  keep 
acid  or  other  toxic  drainage  from  entering 
ground  and  surface  waters;  and 

(B)  conducting  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ations so  as  to  prevent,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible using  the  best  technology  currently 
available,  additional  contributions  of  sus- 
pended solids  to  streamflow  or  runoff  out- 
side the  permit  area  above  natural  levels 
under  seasonal  flow  conditions  as  measured 
prior  to  any  mining,  and  avoiding  channel 
deepening  or  enlargement  in  operations  re- 
quiring the  discharge  of  water  from  mines. 

(10)  with  respect  to  other  surface  Impacts 
not  specified  in  this  subsection  including  the 
construction  of  new  roads  or  the  improve- 
ment or  use  of  existing  roads  to  gain  access 
to  the  size  of  such  activities  and  for  haulage, 
repair  areas,  storage  areas,  processing  areas, 
shipping  areas  and  other  areas  upon  which 
are  sited  structures,  facilities,  or  other  prop- 
erty or  materials  on  the  surface,  resulting 
from  or  incident  to  such  activities,  operate 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  established 
under  section  515  of  this  title  for  such  ef- 
fects which  result  from  stirface  coal  min- 
ing operations:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  modifications  In  the 
requirements  imposed  by  this  subparagraph 
as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  due 
to  the  differences  between  surface  and  un- 
derground coal  mining. 

(c)  In  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
land,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  suspend 
underground  coal  mining  under  urbanized 
areas,  cities,  towns,  and  communities  and 
adjacent  to  Industrial  or  commercial  build- 
ings, major  impoundments,  or  permanent 
streams  if  he  finds  imminent  danger  to  in- 
habitants of  the  urbanized  areas,  cities, 
towns,  and  communities. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act 
relating  to  State  and  Federal  programs,  per- 
mits, bonds,  inspections  and  enforcement, 
public  review,  and  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  shall  be  applicable  to  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  in- 
cident to  underground  coal  mining  with  such 
modifications  to  the  permits  application  re- 
quirements, permit  approval  or  denial  proce- 
dures, and  bond  requirements  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  due  to  the  differ- 
ences between  surface  and  underground  coal 
mining.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
modifications  in  accordance  with  the  rule- 
making procedure  established  in  section  601 
of  this  Act. 

INSPECTIONS  AND   MONITOKINC 

Sec.  517.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to 
be  made  such  inspections  of  any  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  as  are 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  administration  of 
approved  State  programs,  or  to  develop  or 
enforce  any  Federal  program,  and  for  such 
piirposes  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to,  upon, 
or  through  any  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting In  the  development,  administration, 
and  enforcement  of  any  approved  State  or 
Federal  program  under  this  Act  or  In  the 
admmistratlon  and  enforcement  of  any  per- 
mit under  this  Act,  or  of  determining  whether 
any  person  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  any  such  State  or  Federal  program  or  any 
other  requirement  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  regulatory  authority  shall  require 
any  permittee  to  (A)  establish  and  maintain 
appropriate  records,  (B)  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  regulatory  authority,  (C)  install, 
use,  and  maintain  any  necessary  monitoring 


equipment  or  methods,  (D)  evaluate  results 
in  accordance  with  such  methods,  at  such 
locations,  intervals,  and  in  such  manner  as 
a  regulatory  authority  shall  prescribe,  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  information  relative 
to  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations as  the  regulatory  authority  deems 
reasonable  smd  necessary; 

(2)  for  those  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  which  remove  or  disturb 
strata  that  serve  as  aquifers  which  signifi- 
cantly insure  the  hydrologlc  balance  of  wa- 
ter use  either  on  or  off  the  mining  site,  the 
regulatory   auUiority  shall   specify   those — 

(A)  monitoring  sites  to  record  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  surface  drainage  above  and 
below  the  mlneslte  as  well  as  in  the  potential 
zone  of  infiuence; 

(B)  monitoring  sites  to  record  level, 
amount,  and  samples  of  ground  water  and 
aquifers  potentially  affected  by  the  mining 
and  also  directly  below  the  lowermost  (deep- 
est) coal  seam  to  be  mined; 

(C)  records  of  well  logs  and  borehole  data 
to  be  maintained;  and 

(D)  monitoring  sites  to  record  precipita- 
tion. The  monitoring,  data  collection,  and 
analysis  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  standards  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  by  the  regulatory  authority 
in  order  to  assure  their  reliability  and 
validity;  and 

(3)  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
regulatory  authority,  without  advance  notice 
and  upon  presentation  of  appropriate  creden- 
tials (A)  shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to, 
upon,  or  through  any  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  or  any  premises 
in  which  any  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
are  located;  and  (B)  may  at  reasonable  times, 
and  without  delay,  have  access  to  and  copy 
any  records,  Inspect  any  monitoring  equip- 
ment or  method  of  operation  required  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Inspections  by  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  (1)  occur  on  an  Irregular  basis 
averaging  not  less  than  one  inspection  per 
month  for  the  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations  for  coal  covered  by 
each  permit;  (2)  occur  without  prior  notice 
to  the  permittee  or  his  agents  or  employ- 
ees: and  (3)  include  the  filing  of  inspection 
reports  adequate  to  enforce  the  require- 
ments of  and  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  make  copies  of  such  inspec- 
tion reports  immediately  and  freely  available 
to  the  public  at  a  central  location  in  the 
pertinent  geographic  area  of  mining.  The 
Secretary  or  regulatory  authority  shall  es- 
tablish a  system  of  continual  rotation  of 
inspectors  so  that  the  same  inspector  does 
not  consistently  visit  the  same  operations. 

(d)  Each  permittee  shall  conspicuously 
maintain  at  the  entrances  to  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  a 
clearly  visible  sign  which  sets  forth  the 
name,  business  address,  and  phone  number 
of  the  permittee  and  the  permit  number  of 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations. 

(e)  Each  Inspector,  upon  detection  of  each 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  any  State 
or  Federal  program  or  of  this  Act,  shall 
forthwith  inform  the  operator  In  writing, 
and  shall  report  In  writing  any  such  viola- 
tion to  the  regulatory  authority. 

(f )  Copies  of  any  records,  reports,  inspec- 
tion materials,  or  Information  obtained  un- 
der this  title  by  the  regulatory  authority 
shall  be  made  Immediately  available  to  the 
public  at  central  and  sufficient  locations  In 
the  county,  multlcounty,  and  State  area  of 
mining  so  that  they  are  conveniently  avail- 
able to  residents  In  the  areas  of  mining. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  618.  (a)  In  the  enforcement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  or  Federal  lands  program,  or 
during  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  or  during  Federal  enforcement  of 
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a  State  program  pursuant  to  section  521  of 
this  Act,  any  permittee  who  violates  any 
permit  condition  or  who  violates  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary,  except  that 
if  such  violation  leads  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  cessation  order  under  section  520  or  sec- 
tion 521,  the  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed. 
Such  penalty  shall  not  exceed  (5,000  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  may  be  deemed  a  separate  viola- 
tion for  purposes  of  penalty  assessments.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  permittee's 
history  of  previous  violations  at  the  par- 
ticular surface  coal  mining  operation;  the 
appropriateness  of  such  penalty  to  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  permittee  charged; 
the  seriousness  of  the  violation,  Including 
any  irreparable  harm  to  the  environment  and 
any  hazard  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
public;  whether  the  permittee  was  negligent; 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  per- 
mittee charged  in  attempting  to  achieve 
rapid  compliance  after  notification  of  the 
violation. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  described  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing.  Where  such 
a  public  hearing  has  been  held,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  findings  of  fact,  and  he 
shall  Issue  a  written  decision  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  violation  and  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  which  is  warranted.  Incorporat- 
ing, when  appropriate,  an  order  therein  re- 
quiring that  the  penalty  be  paid.  When  ap- 
propriate, the  Secretary  shall  consolidate 
such  hearings  with  other  proceedings  under 
section  521  of  this  Act.  Any  hearing  under 
this  section  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be 
subject  to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Where  the  person  charged  with 
such  a  violation  falls  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  a  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  a 
violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  which  is  warranted,  and  has  issued 
an  order  requiring  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 

(c)  If  no  complaint,  as  provided  in  this 
section,  is  filed  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order  or  decision  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  ol 
tills  section,  such  order  and  decision  shall  be 
conclusive. 

(d)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  or  at  the  prevailing  Department 
of  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate,  whichever, 
is  greater,  shall  be  charged  against  a  person 
on  any  unpaid  civil  penalty  assessed  against 
him  pursuant  to  the  final  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary, said  interest  to  be  computed  from  the 
thirty-first  day  after  Issuance  of  such  final 
assessment  order. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owned  under  this  Act, 
either  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  pursuant  to  an  enforcement  order 
entered  under  section  626  of  this  Act,  may 
be  recovered  In  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  appropirate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly violates  a  condition  of  a  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal 
lands  program  or  Federal  enforcement  pur- 
suant to  section  502  or  during  Federal  en- 
forcement of  a  State  program  pursuant  to 
section  521  of  this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to 
comply  with  any  order  Issued  \inder  section 
520,  section  525  or  section  526  of  this  Act. 
or  any  order  Incorporated  in  a  final  decision 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept an  order  Incorporated  in  a  decision  Is- 
sued under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  section  703  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  pimlshed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(g)  Whenever  a  corporate  permittee  vio- 


lates a  condition  of  a  permit  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  lands 
program  or  Federal  enforcement  pursuant  to 
section  502  or  Federal  enforcement  of  a 
State  program  pursuant  to  section  521  of 
this  Act  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  under  section  520,  section 
525  or  section  526  of  this  Act,  or  any  order 
Incorporated  In  a  final  decision  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  except  an  order  In- 
corporated In  a  decision  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  or  section  703  of 
this  Act,  any  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  such 
violation,  failure,  or  refusal  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  civil  penalties,  fines,  and  Impris- 
onment that  may  be  imposed  upon  a  person 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(h)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification,  or 
knowingly  falls  to  make  any  statement,  rep- 
resentation, or  certification  in  any  applica- 
tion, record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document 
filed  or  required  to  be  maintained  pursu- 
ant to  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal  lands 
program  or  any  order  or  decision  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  shall,  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both. 

(I)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  this  Act,  the  clvU  and  criminal  penalty 
provisions  thereof  shall,  at  a  minimum.  In- 
corporate penalties  no  less  stringent  than 
those  set  forth  In  this  section,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  same  or  similar  procedural  require- 
ments relating  thereto. 

RELEASE   OP   PERPORMANCE   BONDS   OR 
DEPOSITS 

Sec.  519.  (a)  The  permittee  may  file  a  re- 
quest with  the  regulatory  authority  for  the 
release  of  all  or  part  of  a  performance  bond 
or  deceit.  Within  thirty  days  after  any  ap- 
plication for  bond  or  deposit  release  has  been 
filed  with  the  regulatory  authority,  the  op- 
erator shall  submit  a  copy  of  an  advertise- 
ment placed  on  five  successive  days  In  a 
newspi^per  of  general  circulation  In  the  lo- 
cality of  the  surface  coal  mining  operation. 
Such  advertisement  shall  be  considered  part 
of  any  bond  release  application  and  shall 
contain  a  notification  of  the  precise  location 
of  the  land  affected,  the  number  of  acres,  the 
permit  niunber  and  the  date  approved,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  filed  and  the  portion 
sought  to  be  released,  and  the  type  and  the 
approximate  dates  of  reclamation  work  per- 
formed, and  the  description  of  the  results 
achieved  as  they  relate  to  the  operator's  ap- 
proved reclamation  plan.  In  addition,  as  part 
of  any  bond  release  application,  the  appli- 
cant shall  submit  copies  of  letters  which  he 
has  sent  to  adjoining  property  owners,  local 
governmental  bodies,  planning  agencies,  and 
sewage  and  water  treatment  authorities,  or 
water  companies  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
sxirface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  activi- 
ties took  place,  notifying  them  of  his  inten- 
tion to  seek  release  from  the  bond. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  notification  and 
request,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  conduct  an  Inspection 
and  evaluation  of  the  reclamation  work  in- 
volved. Such  evaluation  shall  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  degree  of  difficulty 
to  complete  any  remaining  reclamation, 
whether  pollution  of  surface  and  subsurface 
water  is  occurring,  the  probability  of  contin- 
uance of  future  occvurence  of  such  pollu- 
tion, and  the  estimated  cost  of  abating  such 
pollution. 

(c)  The  regulatoTT  authority  may  release 
in  whole  or  in  parL  said  bond  or  deposit  if 
the  authority  is  satisfied  that  reclamation 
covered  by  the  bond  or  deposit  or  portion 
thereof  has  been  accomplished  as  required 
by  this  Act  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 


( 1 )  When  the  operator  completes  the  back- 
filling, regradlng,  and  drainage  control  of  a 
bonded  area  in  accordance  with  his  approved 
reclamation  plan,  the  release  of  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  bond  or  collateral  for  the  ap- 
plicable permit  area; 

(2)  After  revegetatlon  has  been  established 
on  the  regraded  mined  lands  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  approved  reclamation  plan.  When 
determining  the  amount  of  bond  to  be  re- 
leased after  successful  revegetatlon  has  been 
established,  the  regulatory  authority  shall 
retain  that  amount  of  bond  for  the  revege- 
tated area  which  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
third  party  to  cover  the  cost  of  reestablish- 
ing revegetatlon  and  for  the  period  specified 
for  operator  responsibility  in  section  515  of 
reestablishing  revegetatlon.  No  part  of  the 
bond  or  deposit  shall  be  released  imder  thU 
paragraph  (2)  so  long  as  the  lands  to  which 
the  release  would  be  applicable  are  contrib- 
uting suspended  solids  to  streamfiow  or  nm- 
off  outside  the  permit  area  above  natural 
levels  and  seasonal  fiow  conditions  as  meas- 
ured prior  to  any  mining: 

(3)  When  the  operator  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully all  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation activities,  but  not  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  specified  for  operator 
responsibility  in  section  616: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  bond  shall  be 
fully  released  until  all  reclamation  require- 
ments of  this  Act  are  fully  met. 

(d)  If  the  regulatory  authority  disap- 
proves the  application  for  release  of  the 
bond  or  portion  thereof,  the  authority  shall 
notify  the  permittee,  in  writing,  stating  the 
reasons  for  disapproval  and  recommending 
corrective  actions  necessary  to  secure  said 
release. 

(e)  With  any  application  for  total  or  par- 
tial bond  release  filed  with  the  regulatory 
authority,  the  regulatory  authority  shall  no- 
tify the  municipality  in  which  a  surface  coal 
mining  operation  Is  located  by  certified  mall 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  release  of 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  bond. 

(f)  Any  person  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
or  the  officer  or  head  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  governmental  agency  shall  have  the 
right  to  file  written  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed release  from  bond  to  the  regrilatory 
authority  within  thirty  days  after  the  last 
publication  of  the  above  notice.  If  written 
objections  are  filed,  and  a  hearing  requested, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Inform  all  the 
Interested  parties,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  hearing,  and  hold  a  public  hearing  In 
the  locality  of  the  surface  coal  mining  op- 
eration proposed  for  bond  release  within 
thirty  days  of  the  request  for  such  hearing. 
The  date,  time,  and  location  of  such  public 
hearings  shall  be  advertised  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  In  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation In  the  locality  twice  a  week  for  two 
consecutive  weeks. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  such  hearing  the 
regulatory  authority  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  Is  hereby  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  subpena  witnesses,  or  wTltten  or 
printed  materials,  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  production  of  the  materials, 
and  take  evidence  Including  but  not  limited 
to  Inspections  of  the  land  affected  and  other 
surface  coal  mining  operations  carried  on  by 
the  applicant  In  the  general  vlctalty.  A  ver- 
batim transcript  and  a  complete  record  of 
each  public  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
regulatory  authority. 

CITIZEN  SUITS 

Sec  520.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  hav- 
ing an  interest  which  Is  or  may  be  adversely 
affected  may  commence  a  civil  action  on 
his  own  behalf — 

(1)   against  any  person  including — 

(A)  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  any  other  governmental  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
who  Is  alleged  to  be   In  violation  of  the 
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provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulation  pro- 
miUgated  thereunder,  or  order  Issued  by  the 
regulatory  authority:  or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  or  the  appro- 
priate State  regulatory  authority  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  where  there  is  alleged  a 
failure  of  the  Secretary  or  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  authority  to  perform  any 
act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  or  with  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority, 
(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 
(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section — 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of  the 
violation  (1)  to  the  Secretary,  (11)  to  the 
State  in  which  the  violation  occurs,  and  (111) 
to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  provisions, 
regulations,  or  order;  or 

(B)  if  the  Secretary  or  the  State  has  com- 
menced and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  require  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  tnere- 
under.  or  the  order,  but  In  any  such  action 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States  any  person 
may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right;  or 

(21  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  In  writing  under  oath  of  such 
action  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe, 
or  to  the  appropriate  State  regulatory  au- 
thority, except  that  such  action  may  be 
brought  immediately  after  such  notification 
In  the  case  where  the  violation  or  order  or 
lack  of  order  complained  of  constitutes  an 
Imminent  threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  plaintiff  or  would  Immediately  affect  a 
legal  Interest  of  the  plaintiff. 

(C)(1)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  thereunder 
may  be  brought  only  in  the  judicial  district 
In  which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 
complained  of  Is  located. 

( 2 »  In  such  action  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  or  the  State  regulatory  authority. 
If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  to  any  party,  whenever  the  court 
determines  such  award  Is  appropriate.  The 
court  may.  If  a  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  Injunction  Is  sought,  require 
the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equivalent  security  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  this  or  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  to  seek  any  other  relie' 
(Including  relief  against  the  Secretary  or  the 
appropriate  State  regulatory  authority). 

(f )  Any  resident  of  the  United  States  who 
is  Injured  in  any  manner  through  the  failure 
of  any  operator  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation,  order, 
permit,  or  plan  of  reclamation  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  may  bring  an  action  for  damage 
(Including  attorney  fees)  In  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  521.  (a)  (1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of 
any  Information  available  to  him.  Including 
receipt  of  Information  from  any  person,  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per- 
son is  In  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this 
Act  or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  reg- 
ulatory authority,  if  one  exists.  In  the  State 
In  which  such  violation  exists.  If  no  such 
State  authority  exists  or  the  State  regulatory 
authority  falls  within  ten  days  after  noti- 
fication to  take  appropriate  action  to  cause 
said  violation  to  be  corrected  or  to  show  good 
cause  for  such  failure  and  transmit  notlfi- 
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cation  of  its  action  to  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Immediately  order  Federal  in- 
spection of  the  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tion at  which  the  alleged  violation  is  oc- 
curring unless  the  Information  available  to 
the  Secretary  Is  a  result  of  a  previous  Federal 
inspection  of  such  surface  coal  mining  oper- 
ation. When  the  Federal  inspection  results 
from  Information  provided  to  the  Secretary 
by  any  person,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
person  when  the  Federal  Inspection  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out  and  such  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  accompany  the  Inspector  dur- 
ing the  inspection. 

(2)  When,  on  the  basis  of  any  Federal  In- 
spection, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  any  condition 
or  practices  exist,  or  thta  any  permittee  Is  In 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act  or 
any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act, 
which  condition,  practice,  or  violation  also 
creates  an  Imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public,  or  Is  causing,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  significant, 
imminent.  Irreparable  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources,  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  shall  Im- 
mediately order  a  ces.satlon  of  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  the 
portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  condition, 
practice,  or  violation.  Such  cessation  order 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  determines 
that  the  condition,  practice,  or  violation  has 
been  abated,  or  until  modified,  vacated,  or 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
ized representative  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)  (5)  of  this  section. 

(3)   When,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  In- 
spection which  is  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program.  Federal  Inspection  pursuant 
to  section  502.  or  section  504(b)   or  during 
Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  program  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative determines  that  any  permittee  is 
in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
or  any  permit  condition  required  by  this  Act. 
but  such  violation  does  not  create  an  Immi- 
nent danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
public,   or   cause   or  can   be   reasonably   ex- 
pected to  cause  significant.  Imminent  Irrep- 
arable environmental  harm  to  land,  air,  or 
water  resources,  the  Secretary  or  authorized 
representative  shall  Issue  a  notice  to  the  per- 
mittee or  his  agent  fixing  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  more  than  ninety  days  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  violation.  If,  upon  expiration  of 
the  period  of  time  as  originally  fixed  or  sub- 
sequently extended,   for  good  cause  shown 
and  upon  the  written  finding  of  the  Secre- 
tary  or   his  authorized   representative,   the 
Secretary   or   his   authorized   representative 
finds  that  the  violation  has  not  been  abated, 
he  shall  immediately  order  a  cessation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
or  the  portion  thereof  relevant  to  the  viola- 
tion. Such  cessation  order  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  determines  that  the  violation 
has  been  abated,  or  until  modified,  vacated 
or  terminated  by  the  Secretary  or  hU  au- 
thorized representative  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (a)(5)  of  this  section. 

(4)  When,  on  the  basU  of  a  Federal  in- 
snectlon  which  Is  carried  out  during  the  en- 
forcement of  a  Federal  program  or  a  Federal 
lands  program.  Federal  inspection  pursuant 
to  section  502  or  section  504(b)  or  during 
Federal  enforcement  of  a  State  program  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative determines  that  a  pattern  of 
violations  of  any  requirements  of  this  Act  or 
any  permit  conditions  required  by  this  Act 
exists  or  has  existed,  and  If  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  also  find  that 
such  violations  are  caused  by  the  unwar- 
ranted failure  of  the  permittee  to  comply 
with  any  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any 
permit  conditions,  or   that  such   violations 


are  willfully  caused  by  the  permittee,  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  forthwith  Issue  an  order  to  the  permit- 
tee to  show  cause  as  to  why  the  permit  should 
not  be  suspended  or  revoked.  Upon  the  per- 
mittee's failure  to  show  cause  as  to  why  the 
permit  should  not  be  suspended  or  revoked, 
the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  forthwith  suspend  or  revoke  the  per- 
permit. 

(5)  Notices  and  orders  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation  and 
the  remedial  action  required,  the  period  of 
time  established  for  abatement,  and  a  rea- 
sonable description  of  the  portion  of  the  sur- 
face coal  mining  and  reclamation  op>eratlon 
to  which  the  notice  or  order  applies.  Each 
notice  or  order  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  given  promptly  to  the  permittee  or  his 
agent  by  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative who  issues  such  notice  or  order, 
and  all  such  notices  and  orders  shall  be  In 
writing  and  shall  be  signed  by  such  author- 
ized representatives.  Any  notice  or  order  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  modi- 
fied, vacated,  or  terminated  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative.  A  copy  of 
any  such  order  or  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the 
State  regulatory  authority  In  the  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
violations  of  any  approved  State  program 
appear  to  result  from  a  failure  of  the  State 
to  enforce  such  State  program  effectively,  he 
shall  so  notify  the  State.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  .such  failures  extends  beyond 
thirty  days  after  such  notice,  he  shall  give 
public  notice  of  such  finding.  During  the 
period  beginning  with  such  public  notice  and 
ending  when  such  State  satisfies  the  Secre- 
tary that  It  will  enforce  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enforce  any  permit  condition  re- 
quired under  this  Act,  shall  Issue  new  or 
revised  permits  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  and  may  Issue  such  notices 
and  orders  as  are  necessary  for  compliance 
therewith. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  institute  a  civil  action  for 
relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
eration Is  located  or  in  which  the  permittee 
thereof  has  his  principal  office,  whenever  such 
permittee  or  his  agent  (A)  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  any  order  or  decision 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  or 

(B)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  or  delays  the 
Secretary  or  his  authorized  representatives  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

(C)  refuses  to  admit  such  authorized  rep- 
resentative to  the  mine,  or  (D)  refuses  to 
permit  Inspection  of  the  mine  by  such  au- 
thorized representative,  or  (E)  refuses  to  fur- 
nish any  Information  or  report  requested  by 
the  Secretary  In  furtherance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  (F)  refuses  to  permit 
access  to,  and  copying  of  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  provide  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Temporary  re- 
straining orders  shall  be  issued  In  accord- 
ance with  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  as  amended.  Any  relief  granted 
by  the  court  to  enforce  an  order  under  clause 
(A)  of  this  section  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  the  completion  or  final  termination  of 
all  proceedings  for  review  of  such  order  under 
this  title,  unless,  prior  thereto,  the  district 
court  granting  such  relief  sets  It  aside  or 
modifies  It. 

(d)  As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  State 
program  submitted  pursuant  to  section  503 
of  this  Act,  the  enforcement  provisions  there- 
of shall,  at  a  minimum.  Incorporate  sanc- 
tions no  less  stringent  than  those  set  forth 
m  this  section,  and  shall  contain  the  same 
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or  similar  procedural  requirements  relating 
thereto. 

DESIGNATING     ABEAS     UNStTITABLE     FOR     SURFACE 
COAL    MINING 

Sec  522.  (a)(1)  To  be  eligible  to  assume 
primary  regulatory  authority  pursuant  to 
section  503,  each  State  shall  establish  a  plan- 
ning process  enabling  objective  decisions 
based  upon  competent  and  scientifically 
sound  data  and  Information  as  to  which,  If 
any,  land  areas  of  a  State  are  unsuitable  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations  pursuant  to  the  standards  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section but  such  designation  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  mineral  exploration  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  any  area  so  designated. 

(2)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  designate  an  area  as  unsuitable 
for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  If  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity determines  that  reclamation  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  Is  not  feasible. 

(3)  Upon  petition  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  a  surface  area  may  be  des- 
ignated unsuitable  for  certain  types  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  If  such  opera- 
tions will — 

(A)  be  Incompatible  with  existing  land  use 
plans  or  programs;  or 

(B)  affect  fragile  or  historic  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  result  In  significant 
damage  to  Important  historic,  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  esthetic  values  and  natural  sys- 
tems; or 

(C)  affect  renewable  resource  lands  In 
which  such  operations  could  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial loss  or  reduction  of  long-range 
productivity  of  water  supply  or  of  food  or 
fiber  products,  and  such  lands  to  Include 
aquifers  and  aquifer  recharge  areas;  or 

(D)  affect  natural  hazard  lands  In  which 
such  operations  could  substantially  endanger 
life  and  property,  such  lands  to  Include  areas 
subject  to  frequent  flooding  and  areas  of 
unstable  geology. 

(4)  To  comply  with  this  section,  a  State 
must  demonstrate  It  has  developed  or  is 
developing  a  process  which  Includes — 

(A)  a  State  agency  responsible  for  surface 
coal  mining  lands  review: 

(B)  a  data  base  and  an  Inventory  sys- 
tem which  will  permit  proper  evaluation  of 
the  capacity  of  different  land  areas  of  the 
State  to  support  and  permit  reclamation  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations; 

(C)  a  method  or  methods  for  Implement- 
ing land  use  planning  decisions  concerning 
surface  coal  mining  operations;  and 

(D)  proper  notice,  opportunities  for  public 
participation,  including  a  public  hearing  prior 
to  making  any  designation  or  redeslgnatlon, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  measures  to 
protect  the  legal  interests  of  affected  indi- 
viduals in  all  aspects  of  the  State  planning 
process. 

(5)  Determinations  of  the  unsultablllty 
of  land  for  surface  coal  mining,  as  provided 
for  In  this  section,  shall  be  Integrated  as 
closely  as  possible  with  present  and  future 
land  use  planning  and  regulation  processes 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

(6)  Tlie  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  lands  on  which  surface  coal 
mining  operations  are  being  conducted  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  under 
a  permit  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 
where  substantial  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments In  such  operations  are  In  existence 
prior  to  September  1,  1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  review 
of  the  Federal  lands  to  determine,  pursuant 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
whether  there  are  areas  on  Federal  lands 
which  are  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations.  When  the 
Secretary  determines  an  area  on  Federal  lands 
to  be  unsuitable  for  all  or  certain  types  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  he  shall 
withdraw  such  area  or  condition  any  mineral 


leasing  or  mineral  entries  In  a  manner  so  as 
to  limit  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
such  area.  Where  a  Federal  program  has  been 
implemented  in  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
504,  the  Secretary  shall  Implement  a  process 
for  designation  of  areas  unsuitable  for  sur- 
face coal  mining  for  non-Federal  lands  within 
such  State  and  such  process  shall  incorpo- 
rate the  standards  and  procedures  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  regulatory  authority  to 
have  an  area  designated  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  or  to  have 
such  a  designation  terminated.  Such  a  peti- 
tion shall  contain  allegations  of  facts  with 
supporting  evidence  which  would  tend  to 
establish  the  allegations.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  the  petition  the  regula- 
tory authority  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  in 
the  locality  of  the  affected  area,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  publication  of  the  date, 
time,  and  location  of  such  hearing.  After  a 
person  having  an  interest  which  Is  or  may 
be  adversely  affected  has  filed  a  petition  and 
before  the  hearing,  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section, any  person  may  Intervene  by  filing 
allegations  of  facts  with  supporting  evidence 
which  would  tend  to  establish  the  allega- 
tions. Within  sixty  days  after  such  hearing, 
the  regulatory  authority  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish to  the  petitioner  and  any  other  party 
to  the  hearing,  a  written  decision  regarding 
the  petition,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  the 
event  that  all  the  petitioners  stipulate  agree- 
ment prior  to  the  requested  hearing,  and 
withdraw  their  request,  such  hearing  need 
not  be  held. 

(d)  Prior  to  designating  any  land  areas  as 
unsuitable  for  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, the  regulatory  authority  shall  prepare 
a  detailed  statement  on  (1)  the  potential 
coal  resource  of  the  area,  (II)  the  demand 
for  coal  resources,  and  (III)  the  Impact  of 
such  designation  on  the  environment,  the 
economy,  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

(e)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  no  sur- 
face coal  mining  operations  except  those 
which  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  permitted — 

( 1 )  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refugp  Systems,  the  National 
System  of  Trails,  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  including  study  rivers  desig- 
nated under  section  5(a)  of  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  National  Recreation 
Areas  designated  by  Act  of  Congress; 

(2)  on  any  Federal  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  national  forest  except  sur- 
face operations  and  impacts  Incident  to  an 
underground  coal  mine; 

(3)  which  will  Ewiversely  affect  any  publicly 
owned  park  or  places  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Sites  unless  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  regulatory  authority 
and  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  park  or  the  historic  site; 

(4)  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  outside 
right-of-way  line  of  any  public  road,  except 
where  mine  access  or  haulage  roads  join  such 
right-of-way  line  and  except  that  the  regu- 
latory authority  may  permit  such  roads  to 
be  relocated  or  the  area  affected  to  He  within 
one  hundred  feet  of  such  road.  If  after  public 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  In 
the  locality  a  written  finding  is  made  that 
the  Interests  of  the  public  and  the  land- 
owners affected  thereby  will  be  protected;  or 

(5)  within  three  hundred  feet  from  any 
occupied  dwelling,  unless  waived  by  the 
owner  thereof,  nor  within  three  hundred 
feet  of  any  public  building,  school,  church, 
community,  or  institutional  building,  public 
park,  or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a 
cemetery. 

FEDERAL  LANDS 

Sec.  523.  (a)  No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  implement  a 


Federal  lands  program  which  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  taking  place  pursuant  to  any 
Federal  law  on  any  Federad  lands:  Provided, 
That  except  as  provided  In  section  712  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  Indian  lands.  The  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  diverse  physical,  cllma to- 
logical,  and  other  unique  characteristics  of 
the  Federal  lands  In  question.  Where  Federal 
lands  In  a  State  with  an  approved  State  pro- 
gram are  Involved,  the  Federal  lands  program 
shall,  at  a  minimum.  Include  the  require- 
ments of  the  approved  State  program. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
Federal  lands  program  shall  be  incorporated 
by  reference  or  otherwise  In  any  Federal 
mineral  lease,  permit,  or  contract  issued  by 
the  Secretary  which  may  Involve  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations.  In- 
corporation of  such  requirements  shall  not, 
however,  limit  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  subsequently  Issue  new 
regulations,  revise  the  Federal  lands  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  changing  conditions  or 
changed  technology,  and  to  require  any  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations  to 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  a  State  or  with  a  number  of 
States  to  provide  for  a  joint  Federal-State 
program  covering  a  permit  or  permits  for 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  laud  areas  which  contain  lands 
within  any  State  and  Federal  lands  which 
are  Interspersed  or  checkerboarded  and  which 
should,  for  conservation  and  administrative 
purposes,  be  regulated  as  a  single  manage- 
ment unit.  To  Implement  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  program  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  States,  may  delegate 
authority  to  the  States,  or  may  accept  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  quality  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  single  permit  for  stu-face  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations. 

(d)  Except  as  specifically  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  dele- 
gate to  the  States  any  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  or  administer  surface  coal 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  or  other 
activities  taking  place  on  the  Federal  lands. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  pro- 
gr:im  to  assure  that  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  permits,  leases,  or  contracts  for 
coal  owned  by  the  United  States,  that  no 
class  of  purchasers  of  the  mined  coal  shall 
be  unreasonably  denied  purchase  thereof. 

PUBLIC    AGENCIES,    PUBLIC    UTILITIES,    AND 
PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  524.  Any  agency,  unit,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Federal,  State,  or  local  government. 
Including  any  publicly  owned  utility  or  pub- 
licly owned  corporation  of  Federal.  Stite.  or 
local  government,  which  proposes  to  engage 
in  surface  coal  mining  operations  which 
are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  title  V. 

REVIEW  BT  SECnETARRT 

Sec.  525.  (a)  ( 1)  A  permittee  Issued  a  notice 
or  order  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  521  of  this  title,  or  pursuant 
to  a  Federal  program  or  the  Federal  lands 
program  or  any  person  having  an  Interest 
which  Is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  notice  or  order  or  by  any  modification, 
vacation,  or  termination  of  such  notice  or 
order,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  review 
of  the  notice  or  order  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  thereof  or  within  thirty  days  of  Its 
modification,  vacation,  or  termination.  Unon 
receipt  of  such  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  investigation 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant  or 
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the  person  having  an  Interest  which  Is  or 
may  be  adversely  affected,  to  enable  the 
applicant  or  such  person  to  present  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Issuance  and  continu- 
ance ol  such  notice  or  order  or  the  modi- 
fication, vacation,  or  termination  there- 
of. The  filing  of  an  application  for  review 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  as  a 
stay  or  any  order  or  notice. 

(2)  The  permittee  and  other  interested 
persons  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five 
days  prior  thereto.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
554  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  make  findings 
of  fact,  and  shall  issue  a  written  decision, 
incorporating  therein  an  order  vacating,  af- 
firming, modifying,  or  terminating  the  notice 
or  order,  or  the  modification,  vacation,  or 
termination  of  such  notice  or  order  com- 
plained of  and  incorporate  his  findings 
therein. 

<c)  Pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion required  by  this  section,  the  applicant 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  grant  temporary 
relief  from  any  notice  or  order  issued  under 
section  521  of  this  title,  a  Federal  program 
or  the  Federal  lands  program  together  with 
a  detailed  statement  giving  reasons  for  grant- 
ing such  relief.  The  Secretary  may  grant  such 
relief,  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe.  If — 

( 1 )  a  hearing  has  been  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  permit  area  on  the  request  for  tem- 
porary relief  in  which  all  parties  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard; 

(2)  the  applicant  shows  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  favorable  to  him;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  cause 
significant.  Imminent  environmental  harm 
to  land,  air,  or  water  resources. 

(d)  Following  the  Issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  a  permit  should  not 
be  suspended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 621,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  after  giving  written  notice  of  the 
time,  place,  and  date  thereof.  Any  such  hear- 
ing shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject 
to  section  554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Within  sixty  days  foUowing  the  public 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  and  fur- 
nish to  the  permittee  and  all  other  parties 
to  the  hearing  a  writen  decision,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  concerning  susi}ension  or 
revocation  of  the  permit.  If  the  Secretary 
revokes  the  permit,  the  permittee  shall  im- 
mediately cease  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions on  the  permit  area  and  shall  complete 
reclamation  within  a  period  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary  shall  declare  as 
forfeited  the  performance  bonds  for  the 
operation. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  526.  (a)(1)  Any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  disapprove  a  State  program 
or  ta  prepare  and  promulgate  a  Federal  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  only  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon  the 
filing  in  such  court  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  action  of  a  petition  by  any 
person  who  participated  in  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  related  thereto  and  who  is 
aggrieved  by  the  action  praying  that  the 
action  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  Fhall  forth- 
with be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  in  such  court 
the  record  upon  which  the  action  complained 
of  was  issued,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  All  other  orders  or  decisions  issued 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  only  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  locality 
In  which  the  surface  coal  mining  operation 


is  located.  Such  review  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review  an 
order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  penalty  section  of  this  Act,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  an 
order  requiring  payment  or  any  civil  penalty 
assessment  enforced  by  Its  Judgment.  The 
availability  of  review  established  in  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  rights  established  in  section 
520. 

(b)  The  court  shall  hear  such  petition  or 
complaint  solely  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Secretary.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  court  may  affirm,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  order  or  decision  or  many  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
further  action  as  it  may  direct. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  to  review 
any  order  or  decision  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act,  except  an  order 
or  decision  pertaining  to  any  order  is- 
sued under  section  521  of  this  title,  the  court 
may,  under  such  conditions  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, grant  such  temporary  relief  as  It 
deems  appropriate  pending  final  determina- 
tion of  the  proceedings  if — 

(1)  all  parties  to  the  proceedings  have  been 
notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  a  request  for  temporary  relief; 

(2)  the  person  requesting  such  relief  shows 
that  tixere  Is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  he 
will  prevail  on  the  merits  of  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  proceeding;  and 

(3)  such  relief  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
public  health  or  safety  or  cause  significant 
Imminent  environmental  harm  to  land,  air, 
or  water  resources. 

(d)  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  action,  order  or  decision  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Action  of  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  an  approved  State  program 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  by  the 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  In  accord- 
ance with  State  law,  but  the  avallabUlty  of 
such  review  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  rights  established  In  sec- 
tion 520. 

SPECIAL    BrnTMINOUS   COAL   MINES 

Sec.  627.  The  regulatory  authority  is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  issue  separate  regula- 
tions for  those  special  bituminous  coal  sur- 
face mines  located  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  longitude  which  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(a)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine  pit 
takes  place  on  the  same  relatively  limited 
site  for  an  extended  period  of  time; 

(b)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine 
pit  follows  a  coal  seam  having  an  inclina- 
tion of  fifteen  degrees  or  more  from  the  hori- 
zontal, and  continues  in  the  same  area  pro- 
ceeding downward  with  lateral  expansion  of 
the  pit  necessary  to  maintain  stability  or  as 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  total  mining  operation; 

(c)  the  excavation  of  the  specific  mine 
pit  involves  the  mining  of  more  than  one  coal 
seam  and  mining  has  been  Initiated  on  the 
deepest  coal  seam  contemplated  to  be  mined 
in  the  current  operations; 

(d)  the  amount  of  material  removed  Is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  surface  area  dis- 
turbed; 

(e)  there  Is  no  practicable  alternative 
method  of  mining  the  coal  involved; 

(f)  there  is  no  practicable  method  to  re- 
claim the  land  In  the  manner  required  by 
this  Act;  and 

(g)  the  specific  mine  pit  has  been  actually 
producing  coal  since  January  1,  1972,  in  such 
manner  as  to  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
this  section,  and,  because  of  past  duration  of 
mining.  Is  substantially  committed  to  a 
mode  of  c^eration  which  warrants  exceptions 

to  some  provisions  of  this  title. 


Such  alternative  regulations  shall  pertain 
only  to  the  standards  governing  oiisite  han- 
dling of  spoils,  elimination  of  depressions  ca- 
pable of  collecting  water,  creation  of  im-' 
poundments,  and  regradlng  to  the  approxi- 
mate original  contour  and  shall  specify  that 
remaining  highwalls  are  stable.  All  other  per- 
formance standards  in  this  title  shall  apply 
to  such  mines. 

STTRFACE  UINTNG  OPERATIONS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO 
THIS    ACT 

Sec.  628.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  following  activities: 

(1)  tne  excruccion  or  coal  by  a  landowner 
for  his  own  noncommercial  use  from  land 
owned  or  leased  by  him;  and 

(2)  the  extraction  of  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  where  the  surface  mining  operation 
affects  two  acres  or  less. 

ANTHRACITE    COAL    MINES 

Sec.  529.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  issue  separate  regula- 
tions according  to  time  schedules  established 
in  the  Act  for  anthracite  coal  surface  mines. 
If  such  mines  are  regulated  by  environmental 
protection  standards  of  the  State  In  which 
they  are  located.  Such  alternative  regulations 
shall  adopt.  In  each  instance,  the  environ- 
mental protection  provisions  of  the  State 
regulatory  program  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  lieu  of  sections 
515  and  616.  Provisions  of  sections  609  and 
519  are  applicable  except  for  specified  bond 
limits  and  period  of  revegetation  responsibil- 
ity. All  other  provisions  of  this  Act  apply 
and  the  regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  for  each  State  anthracite  reg- 
ulatory program  shall  so  reflect:  Provided, 
however.  That  upon  amendment  of  a  State's 
regulatory  program  for  anthracite  mining  or 
regulations  thereunder  in  force  in  lieu  of  the 
above-cited  sections  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  additional  regulations  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  of  Interior  shall  report 
to  Congress  biennially,  commencing  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  State  anthracite  regulatory  programs 
operating  in  conjunction  with  this  Act  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
such  reports  shall  include  those  recommen- 
dations the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
program  changes  in  order  to  better  meet  the 
environmental  protection  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MB.    MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcrer: 
Amend  H.R.  25  by  striking  the  language  in 
section  51S(b)(l0)(D)  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

"(D)  restoring  the  recharge  capacity  of  the 
mined  area  to  approximate  premining  con- 
dition 

"(E)  Replacing  the  water  supply  of  an 
owner  of  interest  in  real  property  who  ob- 
tains all  or  part  of  his  supply  of  water  for 
domestic,  agricultural.  Industrial,  or  other 
legitimate  use  from  an  underground  or  sur- 
face sovu-ce  where  such  supply  has  been 
affected  by  contamination,  diminution  or  in- 
terruption proximately  resulting  from  min- 
ing." 

Reletter  following  subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  comes  to  me  after  virtually 
the  identical  language  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  their  version  of  the  bill 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  Montana 
Power  Co.  who  through  Western  Energy 
is  engaged  in  strip  mining  at  Colstrlp, 
Mont. 

The  first  part,  (D)  refers  to  restoring 
the  capacity  of  the  "mined  area"  to  ap- 
proximate premining  conditions.  As  we 
have  the  bill  before  us  we  are  taUdng 
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about  the  "recharge  capacity  of  the  aqui- 
fer at  the  mine  site."  There  are  other 
points  to  consider.  One  is  when  coal  is 
the  aquifer  and  we  remove  it,  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  come  up  with  an  equal  aqui- 
fer, but  what  we  are  really  intending 
in  the  bill  is  to  restore  the  recharge  ca- 
pacity, the  amount  of  water  that  was 
there  before. 

That  is  what  is  important.  Then  rather 
than  saying  "mine  site,"  the  amendment 
says  "mined  area."  Rather  than  just  re- 
strict the  requirement  to  the  very  narrow 
area  being  mined,  my  amendment  pro- 
tects the  water  capacity  of  the  area 
around  the  mine  site.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
mined  area,  may  find  themselves  having 
their  water  diminished  or  damaged.  At 
times  they  are  seriously  damaged.  We 
want  to  prevent  that.  The  first  part  of  my 
amendment  would  give  them  that 
protection. 

The  next  section  (E)  deals  with  re- 
placing the  water  supply  of  an  owner 
in  interest  of  real  property;  In  other 
words,  the  owners  and  the  ranchers 
around  the  area.  If  they  are  deprived  of 
their  water,  the  mining  company  would 
have  to  replace  it.  It  is  accepted  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  who  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  a  Colstrlp;  they  know 
it  is  needed  because  they  are  having  this 
very  problem  with  the  ranchers  and  the 
farmers  surrounding  the  area  where  they 
are  engaged  in  mining.  They  have  co- 
operated with  the  Montana  Legislature, 
which  is  now  in  session  and  which  has 
adopted  this  type  of  language  for  a  new 
reqiiirement  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

It  is  time  we  put  It  into  the  national 
bill  also,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  look 
favorably  on  this  amendment  and  pass  it. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?      ^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  looking  at 
the  amendment,  the  4th  line  from  the 
bottom,  the  words  "useful  undergroimd 
source" 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Underground  or  sur- 
face water  are  both  covered  in  the 
amendment  to  give  landowners  the  pro- 
tection in  both  instances. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  see  that  the 
words  "underground  or  surface"  are  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  they  are  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EVANS  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado: Beginning  on  page  238,  strike  out  line 
25  and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  6 
on  page  239  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof; 

"(A)  not  adversely  affect,  or  be  located 
within,  alluvial  valley  floors,  underlain  by 
unconsolidated  stream-laid  deposits  where 
farming  or  ranching  can  be  practiced  on 
Irrigated  or  naturally  sublrrlgated  hay- 
meadows,  pasturelands,  or  croplands;  or". 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  deals  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  protects  alluvial 
valley  floors  in  arid  and  semlarid  areas. 


Most  Members  are  aware  that  strip 
mining  can  alter  dramatically  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  water  in  and  around 
mined  areas.  For  the  most  part,  such 
changes  have  been  detrimental — large 
Increases  in  sedimentation;  polluting  of 
waters  by  acid,  salts,  or  other  toxic 
drainage;  and  the  disruption  of  ground 
water  and  surface  water  flows  which  can 
reduce  the  availability  of  water.  These 
Impacts  are  detailed  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  H.R.  25.  The  seriousness  of  these 
impacts  is  magnlfled  in  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  any  bill  passed  by  the  House 
to  regulate  the  impacts  of  surface  mining 
contain  adequate  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  water  resources  in  the  West. 

My  amendment  will  prevent  the  loca- 
tion of  coal  mining  operations  within  or 
adversely  affecting  alluvial  valley  floors 
in  the  West  where  farming  and  ranching 
can  be  practiced  on  Irrigated  or  naturally 
sublrrlgated  hasoneadows,  pasturelands, 
or  other  croplands. 

Alluvial  valley  floors  are  characterized 
by  unconsolidated  deposits  of  materials 
such  as  clay,  silt,  sand,  or  gravel  formed 
by  streams  where  the  water  table  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  it  directly  supports 
vegetation.  Alluvial  valley  floors  receive 
recharge  from  a  large  area,  and  water 
availability  in  the  valley  floor  in  effect 
is  far  in  excess  of  availability  of  adjohi- 
ing  lands. 

The  danger  posed  by  surface  mining 
is  to  the  agricultural  lands  supported  by 
the  high  water  table  in  an  alluvial  valley 
floor.  If  the  water  table  is  lowered  as  a 
result  of  surface  mining,  the  surface 
vegetation  cannot  survive  and  water  may 
not  be  available  for  domestic  farming 
and  livestock  uses.  In  addition,  the  water 
that  is  available  after  surface  mining  is 
likely  to  be  significantly  higher  in  sedi- 
ment, salts,  and  other  dissolved  chemi- 
cals and  metals. 

The  classic  case  of  a  damaged  alluvial 
floor  is  In  the  Rio  Puerco  River  Basin  in 
New  Mexico.  The  river  Is  a  tributary  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  comprises  about  25 
percent  of  Its  drainage  basin.  In  the 
1870's,  it  was  a  thriving  agricultural 
area.  Today  it  is  virtually  a  desert. 
Briefly  stated,  the  principal  cause  was 
overgrazing,  which  increased  erosion  and 
thereby  upset  the  hydrologlc  balance. 
The  water  table  was  lowered  by  erosion 
of  the  stream  channel  which  had  deep- 
ened 40  feet  by  1946.  During  this  period, 
plants  could  no  longer  tap  the  moisture 
of  the  lowered  water  table  and  died,  in- 
creasing the  erosion  and  worsening  the 
cycle.  The  potential  damage  caused  by 
strip  mining  would  not  be  from  over- 
grazing, of  course,  but  the  results  could 
be  the  same  as  in  the  Rio  Puerco  Basin. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment for  the  Decker-Birney  area  in 
Montana  recommends  no  leasing  of  Fed- 
eral coal  lands  In  flood  plains  to  avoid 
downstream  polutlon.  Even  though  many 
alluvial  valley  floors  are  larger  than  com- 
monly deflned  flood  plains,  most  flood 
plains  in  the  semlarid  and  arid  regions 
of  the  West  are  on  alluvial  valley  floors. 

The  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology  issued  a  report  by  Wayne  A. 
Van  Voast  evaluating  the  hydrologlc  ef- 
fects of  a  strip  mine  located  on  an  al- 
luvial valley  floor  near  Decker  Mont. 


Van  Voast,  a  State  hydrologist,  has 
found  that  water  levels  in  the  area  have 
dropped  10  to  50  feet  in  an  area  over 
six  times  as  large  as  that  actually  mined 
and  that  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
spoils  into  the  Tongue  River  is  highly 
mineralized.  Its  quality  is  similar  to  that 
of  saline  seeps. 

In  the  most  comprehensive  study  com- 
pleted to  date  on  surface  mining  in  the 
West,  an  impartial  study  committee 
formed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences concluded: 

In  the  planning  of  any  proposed  mining 
and  rehabilitation  It  Is  essential  to  stipu- 
late that  alluvial  vaUey  floors  and  stream 
channels  be  preserved. 

My  amendment  embodies  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Academy  and 
protects  these  productive  lands  that  are 
so  vital  to  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  West  and  the  ability  of  the  Nation 
to  produce  food  and  flber. 

The  definition  of  alluvial  valley  floors 
contained  in  H.R.  25  reflects  the  tech- 
nical basis  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report.  This  is  the  same  defini- 
tion that  is  used  in  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  Ford  administration. 

H.R.  25  represents  a  most  commend- 
able effort  by  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  find  a  mid- 
dle course  where  coal  can  be  surface 
mined  but  appropriate  safeguards  will 
be  taken.  Many  beUeve,  however,  that 
if  we  are  truly  to  protect  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  we  must  preserve 
aquifers — a  move  that  would  prohibit 
most  strip  mining  in  the  Northern 
Plains  since  the  shallow  coal  seams  often 
serve  as  aquifers.  In  proposing  the  pro- 
tection of  alluvial  valley  floors,  I  am 
taking  a  middle  course  that  is  much  more 
limited  in  impact  than  a  provision  pro- 
tecting aquifers  would  be.  We  should  be 
forthright  In  recognizing  that  it  is  im- 
possible, as  a  practical  matter,  to  restore 
the  hydrologlc  function  of  an  alluvial 
valley  floor  once  it  has  been  strip  mined. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  says  that 
where  there  is  an  alluvial  valley  floor 
"where  farming  or  ranching  can  be  prac- 
ticed on  irrigated  or  naturally  sublrrl- 
gated hasoneadows,  pasturelands  or  crop- 
lands," no  one  can  strip  mine  within 
such  an  area,  and  no  one  can  strip  mine 
in  such  a  manner  or  place  that  would 
adversely  affect  such  an  area. 

If  my  amendment  passes,  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  not  have  to  define  and 
prove  "a  substantial  adverse  effect"  on 
such  an  area,  and  no  one  can  strip  mine 
to  define  and  prove  that  the  area  is  "sig- 
nificant to  present  or  potential  farming 
or  ranching  operations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  alm.ost  the  same 
amendment  that  I  offered  last  year  and  I 
will  not  take  much  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  into  it  further,  except  to  say 
this.  It  clarifies  the  language,  it  stiffens 
the  language.  It  takes  away  from  the 
farmer  or  rancher  whose  water  rights  are 
adversely  affected  the  burden  of  proving 
"a  substantial  adverse  effect"  as  would  be 
the  case  imder  the  committee  language. 

It  also  would  do  away  with  the  burden 
on  his  part  to  prove  significant  damage 
to  present  or  potential  farming  or 
ranching  operations. 

In  other  words,  basically  as  drafted  my 
amendment  would  provide  to  read  as 
follows: 
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(5)  the  proposed  surface  coal  mining 
operation,  if  located  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  west  longitude,  would  not 
adversely  affect,  or  be  located  within,  al- 
luvial valley  floors,  underlain  by  uncousoU- 
dated  stream-laid  deposits  where  fanning  or 
ranching  can  be  practiced  on  Irrigated  or 
naturally  subirrlgated  hajrmeadows.  pasture- 
lands,  or  croplands;  or". — and  strike  the 
balance  of  that  section. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
it  does  not  hurt  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  the  Senate  has  ad'opted 
some  language  in  this  regard?  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  some  not  insignif- 
icant compromise  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  referred  to  as  the  Home 
agreement?  Is  the  gentleman  aware  this 
would  do  violence  to  whatever  the  Sen- 
ate adopted — not  that  it  is  necessarily 
bad,  but  is  the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  aware 
of  that  and  I  would  hope  that  the  clarity 
and  the  stiffness  of  this  provision  in  be- 
half of  the  ranchers  and  farmers  in  the 
arid  and  semiarid  West  would  be  over- 
whelmingly supported  and,  therefore,  I 
ask  the  gentleman's  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just 
had  a  chance  to  study  the  language  in 
the  amendment.  Was  I  correct  in  stating 
that  this  would  be  a  prohibition  against 
mining  in  alluvial  valley  floors  if  the 
balance  of  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment exists,  and  then  it  is  a  prohibition 
as  I  have  indicated,  that  there  will  be 
no  mining  where  farming  can  be  prac- 
ticed? It  does  not  say  where  it  is  being 
practiced,  but  where  it  could  be. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  It  could  be 
because  of  the  existence  of  subterranean 
water  or  flooding. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  think  the  committee 
should  understand  it.  In  my  opinion.  I 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  clarity  per- 
haps, the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  would  effectively  prohibit  all 
mining  "of  alluvial  valley  floors  in  the 
West.  If  W3  get  to  a  definition,  that  is 
virtually  all  of  the  valleys  of  the  entire 
West,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  The  definition 
contained  in  the  bill  is  the  definition  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is  a  clear, 
scientific  basis  of  determining  what  areas 
are  covered  by  the  definition. 

I  am  told  also  that  this  definition  would 
only  preclude  the  strip  mining  of  coal  of 
approximately  2  percent,  for  example,  of 
the  strippable  coal  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 


Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  seem  to  me.  in  looking  at 
the  alluvial  valley  fioors,  the  vegetation, 
the  productive  capacity  of  those  floors,  I 
would  certainly  support  language  that 
would  protect  100  percent  and  completely 
the  present  capacity  of  the  alluvial  val- 
ley floors  for  productive  purposes,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  can  simply  set  aside  al- 
luvial valley  floors  and  preclude  mining 
on  the  grounds  that  they  could  be  used. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  We  would 
have  to  agree  they  also  are  capable  of 
being  productive  at  the  time.  Certainly, 
I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
if  we  are  g'oing  to  look  10  or  15  or  20 
years  into  the  future  and  guess  that 
probably  sometime  it  might  be  so  used, 
even  though  it  is  not  so  used  now.  I  would 
agree  that  would  be  a  valid  criticism  of 
the  amendment,  but  if  the  land  either  is 
now  or  could  be  now  used  for  agricul- 
tural or  ranching  purposes,  my  amend- 
ment would  preclude  strip  mining  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  adopted  in  the 
House  when  we  considered  this  legisla- 
tion last  year.  I  supported  it  then,  and 
I  support  it  now. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
iVIichigan  that  some  of  the  concerns  he 
raises  are  viable,  and  the  other  body  has 
a  much  weaker  provision.  It  may  be  nec- 
e.ssary  to  blend  the  two  to  finally  get  a 
bUl. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  "alluvial  valley  floors,"  on 
page  315  of  the  bill,  means  the  un- 
consolidated stream  laid  deposits  hold- 
ing streams  where  water  availability  is 
sufficient  for  subirrigation  or  flood  irri- 
gation agricultural  activities. 

I  believe  from  that  language,  alluvial 
valley  floors  would  mean  any  area  in  the 
West,  where  there  are  streams  or  where 
a  stream  has  flowed  in  the  past  and 
flowed  at  any  time  during  the  year.  So, 
in  effect,  in  any  area  of  the  West  where 
there  is  stream  water  during  any  portion 
of  the  year,  even  during  the  spring  run- 
off, we  define  that  area  as  alluvial  val- 
ley floor. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
mining  of  all  those  areas  would  automati- 
cally be  banned.  I  think  we  make  a  mis- 
take by  simply  saying  that  we  will  take 
this  entire  valley  area  or  series  of  valleys 
in  the  West  and  cut  them  off  from  being 
mined  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  protection 
of  productive  capacity  of  those  alluvial 
valley  floors  now.  What  is  grown  there? 
Where  are  those  areas?  Where  is  vegeta- 
tion being  usefully  employed?  Where  is 
rar.ching  and  other  productive  produc- 
tion being  undertaken? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  those  proc- 
esses we  want  to  protect,  the  productive 
capacity  of  those  present  alluvial  valley 
floors  in  the  West.  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  put  them  off  limits  to  mining.  This  is 
a  sharp  distinction.  We  want,  first  of 
all  and  foremost,  to  protect  them  for 


their  productive  capacity,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  put  the  entire  area  off 
limits  to  mining.  It  is  wasteful  and  a 
complete  loss  of  valuable  resources  when 
we  need  all  the  surface  mined  coal  we 
can  economically  and  rapidly  secure. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colocado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  had  any  fear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  my  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  a  withdrawal  of  thousands  of 
strippable  acres  in  coal  mining  acres  and 
from  mining,  I  would  not  propose  it. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  expert  advice 

1  get  from  the  definitions  contained  al- 
ready in  the  bill  that  if  this  were  to 
pass,  as  I  say,  about  2  percent  of  the 
strippable  coal  in  Wyoming — and  only 

2  percent — would  be  adversely  affected. 
In  other  words,  2  percent  of  that  which 
could  be  mined  otherwise  could  not  be 
mined  if  this  amendment  were  to  pass. 
So  I  ask  approval  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ruppe)  there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  16. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
become  very  concerned  over  the  adverse 
impact  H.R.  25  will  have  on  the  con- 
simiers  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  utility  rates  for  electricity  could  in- 
crease between  8  and  15  percent. 

In  addition  to  this  substantial  impact 
nationally,  I  have  attempted  to  get  some 
specific  feeling  for  the  impact  in  Arizona. 
I  have  been  informed  by  some  utility 
companies  in  Arizona  that  the  known 
costs  under  H.R.  25  will  increase  their 
costs  by  approximately  $3  a  ton  on  coal. 
This  would  interpolate  into  approxi- 
mately a  5 -percent  increase  in  the  elec- 
tric bill  for  Arizona  residents. 

In  order  to  understand  some  of  the 
problems  for  Arizona,  you  must  realize 
that  currently  only  50  percent  of  elec- 
tricity utilized  within  the  State  is  pro- 
duced by  coal-fired  generation.  By  1980, 
however,  it  is  projected  that  at  least  80 
percent  of  Arizona's  electricity  vdll  be 
coal-fired.  This  will  tie  electrical  rates 
even  closer  to  the  cost  of  coal,  and  in- 
creases in  coal  will  have  a  much  greater 
percentage  impact  in  electrical  rates. 

In  addition  to  increased  utility  rates, 
H.R.  25  could  result  in  a  delay  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Coronado  generating 
station  near  St.  Johns,  Ariz.  This  project, 
scheduled  to  take  4  years,  would  be  set 
back  so  that  plaimed  generating  capac- 
ity will  not  be  on  line.  Moreover,  this 
will  result  in  the  delay  of  some  1,600  jobs. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  determine  exactly  how 
much  beyond  the  $3  estimate  the  price 
of  coal  per  ton  will  be  raised  in  Arizona 
due  to  H.R.  25.  It  is  significant  to  note, 
however,  that  additional  factors,  such  as 
productivity  losses  and  price  increases 
due  to  possible  coal  shortages,  must  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975  and  trust  that  we  will  have  better 
luck  in  this  Congress  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past  in  our  efforts  to  regulate 
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coal  surface  mining  nationally.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  coal  represents  over  90 
percent  of  our  total  hydrocarbon  energy 
reseiTes,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  form  of  energy  will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  a  significant  proportion  of 
our  energy  needs  in  the  years  to  come. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  coal  operators  nor  the  individual 
States  can  be  relied  upon  to  take  mean- 
ingful steps  to  limit  or  reduce  the  social 
and  environmental  damage  which  Is  the 
inevitable  byproduct  of  coal  mining. 

H.R.  25  seeks  to  establish  a  system  of 
minimum  Federal  enforcement  stand- 
ards. I  wholeheartedly  support  this  goal, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  amend 
H.R.  25  so  that  the  minlmimi  standards 
are  high  enough  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  individuals  that  are  left  be- 
hind when  the  coal  industry  leaves  the 
area.  I  support  the  Spellman  steep  slope 
ban  to  section  515  which  would  prevent 
the  issuance  of  any  permits  for  slopes 
over  20  degrees,  and  would  ban  all  min- 
ing on  such  slopes  after  a  3-year  period. 
I  concur  that  strip  mining  should  be 
prohibited  on  these  steep  slopes  because 
of  the  difficulties  with  erosion,  water 
pollution,  and  landslides  that  pose  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  public.  This  ban  will 
only  effect  the  curtailment  of  1  percent 
of  our  total  coal  reserves. 

Section  510  of  H.R.  25  should  be 
amended  to  ban  strip  mining  in  alluvial 
floors  in  Western  States.  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  recommended: 

In  planning  of  any  proposed  mining  and 
rehabilitation  it  is  essential  to  stipulate  that 
the  alluvial  floor  be  preserved. 

The  academy  experts  say  that  such 
a  ban  is  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
fragil  subirrigated  grazing  lands  essen- 
tial to  agriculture  and  cattle  ranching 
in  Western  areas. 

Section  510  should  also  be  amended  to 
prohibit  the  movement.  Interruption,  or 
destruction  of  any  significant  water- 
course during  mining  operations.  I  also 
concur  with  environmentalists'  assertions 
that  mining  or  reclamation  activities 
should  not  be  within  500  feet  of  such 
watercourses.  This  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement needed  to  protect  bodies  of 
water  from  the  acid  drainage  and  sedi- 
mentation caused  by  strip  mining  oper- 
ations. 

Another  amendment  to  section  714  is 
needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  surface 
owners.  I  am  in  favor  of  requiring  writ- 
ten consent  of  surface  owners  so  that 
there  is  documentation  of  their  consent. 
The  surface  owner  should  be  adequately 
compensated  for  improvements  that  they 
have  invested  in  the  land.  In  some  States 
coal  operators  have  precedence  over  the 
surface  owner,  and  coal  companies  now 
strip  coal  on  land  acquired  by  the  sur- 
face owner  several  years  ago. 

I  am  also  in  .support  of  amending  sec- 
tion 522  to  protect  national  gras.slands. 
It  is  also  important  to  amend  section  515 
to  require  burial  and  compacting  of  toxio 
materials. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  the  defeat  on 
Friday  of  the  Dingell  amendment  that 
would  have  put  the  regulatory  authority 
of  this  legislation  under  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  believe  the 
compromise  alternative  offered  by  Mr. 
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Seiberling  that  put  the  authority  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and 
Water  Resources  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  be  adequate  only  if  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  imderetands 
the  importance  of  aggressively  regulat- 
ing this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation on  future  generations  is  immeas- 
urable and  we  must  therefore  work  to 
improve  this  bill  as  much  as  possible.  I 
trust  that  the  bill  that  we  finally  enact 
in  the  House  will  be  stronger  than  the 
one  approved  in  tlie  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  <H.R.  25)  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations,  and  the  acquisition 
and  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


nessee,  Hannaford,  Neal,  Blanchard, 
Barrett,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
LAN,  Hansen,  and  Gradison. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ml-.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  H.R.  25  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow  one  of  its  clerks  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  To  lower  interest  rates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  House  concurrent  resolution  <  H.  Con. 
Res.  133)  entitled  "An  act  to  lower  inter- 
est rates,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Helms  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 133,  TO  LOWER  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  133)  to  lower  interest  rates,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Patman,  Minish,  Ford  of  Ten- 


THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM:  AN 
HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  my  colleagues  will  be  con- 
sidering the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  My  purpose  in  pro- 
viding this  overview,  therefore,  is  to  offer 
a  review  of  some  of  the  programs  ac- 
complishments as  well  as  to  offer  an  in- 
sight into  the  future  goals  of  the  space 
effort.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  and  subse- 
quent material  about  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram will  provide  my  colleagues  with  the 
perspective  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
formed judgment  on  the  forthcoming 
authorization  request. 

NASA's  manned  spaceflight  program 
dates  back  to  1958  with  the  approval  of 
Project  Mercury.  The  objectives  of  this 
program  were  to  orbit  a  manned  space- 
craft and  to  evaluate  man's  ability  to 
fimction  in  the  environment  of  space. 
Mercury  astronaut,  Alan  B.  Shepard,  as 
we  well  know,  became  the  first  American 
in  space  during  his  15-minute  suborbital 
flight  on  May  5.  1931.  On  May  25  of  that 
same  year.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
announced  the  manned  lunar  landing 
program  as  a  national  goal,  thus  setting 
the  stage  for  Project  Apollo.  The  Gemini 
manned  program  was  to  serve  as  the 
bridge  between  Mercury  and  Apollo.  The 
final  lunar  landing  and  safe  return  of 
the  Apollo  11  astronaut  crew  was  of 
course  achieved  in  1969. 

Following  the  Apollo  success,  the  Sky- 
lab-manned  scientific  workshop  program 
was  devised  and  it  continued  to  utilize 
many  of  the  technologies  and  hardware 
that  were  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
Apollo  program.  Skylab  returned  a 
wealth  of  data  to  the  scientflc  com- 
munity with  the  information  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  our  knowledge  about  man's 
reactions  and  abilities  to  function  in  the 
zero-gravity  environment  of  space.  The 
long  duration  of  Skylab  crew  visits — up 
to  84  days — also  proved  man's  ability  to 
adapt  to  the  environment  of  space  for 
extended  periods.  The  Skylab  data  will 
undoubtedly  become  increasingly  im- 
portant as  we  move  into  the  1980's  and 
the  ear  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  with  even 
longer  duration  spaceflights  possible. 

In  the  more  immediate  future  of 
manned  spaceflight,  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
test  project — ASTP — will  be  upon  us 
within  the  next  few  months  in  July  1975. 
This  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.-manned  space 
mission  will  be  designed  to  test  the 
universal  docking  mechanism — which 
has  been  jointly  developed  and  de- 
veloped by  American  and  Russian  engi- 
neers— and  will  provide  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture joint  international  space  endeavors. 
The  ASTP  will  be  NASA's  only  manned 
spaceflight  before  the  first  orbital  fiight 
of  the  Shuttle  in  mid- 1979  and  is  ex- 
pected to  make  significant  technological 
as  well  as  political  contributions  to  the 
future  of  space  science. 
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In  addition  into  the  manned  space- 
flight programs,  NASA  has  developed  nu- 
merous unmanned  satellite  projects  in 
areas  such  as  communications,  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration,  earth  observa- 
tion, meteorological  data  collection  and 
forecasting,  as  well  as  biological  and  as- 
tronomical observation  and  experimen- 
tation. In  the  area  of  communications 
satellite,  several  programs  of  the  early 
1960's  such  as  Echo,  Telstar,  Relay,  Syn- 
com  have  since  deorbited  or  else  lost 
their  communications  capabilities.  The 
applications  technology  satellite — ATS — 
program,  however,  remains  an  ongoing 
program,  with  the  most  recent  launch 
being  that  of  the  ATS-6  on  May  30, 1974. 
This  satellite  is  the  most  powerful  and 
versatile  of  its  kind  developed  to  date. 
Its  capabilities  have  made  possible  the 
transmission  of  health  care  services  and 
educational  television  to  remote  areas  of 
the  globe,  the  production  of  very  high 
resolution  radiometer  images  of  Earth, 
and  a  variety  of  communications  experi- 
ments such  as  radio  frequency  measure- 
ment, determination  of  the  effects  of 
solar  activity  on  UHP  and  radio  trans- 
missions beyond  the  Earth's  atmosphere, 
and  so  forth.  An  important  application 
of  the  ATS-6  will  be  its  role  as  a  com- 
munications link  for  the  forthcoming 
United  States-U.S.S.R.  Apollo-Soyuz 
test  project. 

The  ATS  program  provides  just  one 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  space 
technology  is  being  applied  here  on 
Earth.  Another  significant  application 
of  immanned  satellite  programs  has 
been  that  of  Earth  observation.  "Weath- 
er satellite"  programs  have  included  the 
Tiros,  Nimbus,  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration's  Itos 
series.  The  first  "synchronous"  meteoro- 
logical satellite  SMS-1,  was  laimched 
last  year  to  keep  a  continuous  watch  on 
the  weather  afifecting  the  United  States. 
It  was  joined  in  January  of  this  year  by 
SMS-2.  Other  SMS  series  launches  are 
scheduled  for  later  this  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  plans  for  other  satellites  to  meas- 
ure ocean  topography,  sea  state,  and 
other  features  of  the  Earth.  The  Earth 
resources  technologies  satellite  series — 
formally  called  "ERTS"  and  now  known 
as  "Landsat" — presently  has  two  satel- 
lites in  orbit,  with  the  Landsat-C  sched- 
uled to  be  launched  in  1977.  NASA  and 
many  user  agencies  working  with  NASA 
will  continue  to  attempt  to  define  how 
the  Nation  should  best  take  advantage 
of  space  capabilities  for  remote  sensing 
of  the  Earth's  resources. 

In  the  area  of  planetary  exploration 
programs,  the  early  Mariner  flights  were 
sent  to  Venus  or  Mars.  The  current 
Mariner  X  spacecraft,  the  first  to  fly 
a  dual  joint  mission,  has  already  en- 
countered Venus  once  and  Mercury  twice 
and  is  scheduled  for  a  third  encoimter 
with  the  latter  planet  this  month.  The 
Viking  Mars  landers — A  and  B  are  sched- 
uled for  launch  in  Augiist  1975.  The 
earlier  Mariner  flights  by  and  aroimd 
Mars  have  provided  scientists  with  pho- 
tographic information  and  other  meas- 
urements which  have  been  helpful  in 
preparing  for  the  Viking  missions  to  the 
planet. 

During  this  time,  other  unmanned 
space    science    flights    have    included 


Pioneer  lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
flights,  and  a  host  of  biological  and  as- 
tronomical orbiting  experimental  satel- 
lites. A  great  deal  of  new  information  has 
been  planned  about  the  planet  Jupiter  as 
a  result  of  the  Pioneer  missions  to  that 
planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  highlighted  but  a 
few  of  the  many  NASA  program  accom- 
plishments in  an  attempt  to  give  some 
measure  of  the  scope  of  oiu:  Nation's 
space  efforts.  We  have  witnessed  a  budg- 
et trend  in  this  area  which  reflected  an 
increase  with  tlie  heightened  interest 
of  the  American  public  in  landing  a  man 
on  the  Moon.  After  obtaining  that  mag- 
nificent goal  we  saw  the  NASA  budget 
cut  almost  in  half  in  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1972 — from  nearly  $6  billion  at  the 
peak  of  the  Apollo  program  to  approxi- 
matey  $3.4  billion.  I  strongly  advocate 
a  firm  moratorium  on  any  fvurther  NASA 
budget  reductions.  Instead,  it  should  be 
oiu"  objective  to  support  NASA's  pro- 
grams, which  have  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  continue  to  provide  us  with  a 
multitude  of  space  science  applications, 
techniques,  and  technologies.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  my  collesigues  to  join  with  me  in 
providing  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
their  unqualified  support. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY) ,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  to  increase  wheat,  com, 
and  cotton  loan  rates  and  target  prices; 
establish  mandatory  price  supports  for 
soybeans;  and  increase  the  1975-76  dairy 
price  support,  and  adjust  it  quarterly. 

A  look  at  the  history  of  price  supports 
indicates  why  this  bill  would  be  detri- 
mental: 

First.  In  the  past,  support  and  loan 
levels  became  incentive  levels  for  pro- 
duction. Farmers  produced  for  Govern- 
ment takeover  and  Federal  checks 
rather  than  for  the  market. 

Second.  High  price  supports  of  the  past 
cost  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  to  ac- 
quire, store,  and  dispose  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

Third.  Billions  in  subsidies  were  spent 
attempting  to  bring  farm  family  income 
in  line  with  nonfarm  income,  with  little 
success. 

The  current  program  should  be  left 
unchanged.  Under  this  program: 

First.  Farmers  are  able  to  shift  pro- 
duction quickly  to  meet  domestic  and 
overseas  demand  and  improve  farm  in- 
come. 

Second.  Net  farm  income  in  1974  was 
$27  billion,  second  only  to  the  record 
$32.2  billion  of  1973.  Net  farm  income  in 
1975  is  expected  to  remain  well  above 
that  earned  imder  earlier  supply  man- 
agement policies. 

Third.  Consumers  get  more  food  pro- 
duction. In  1975  no  acres  will  be  held 
out  of  production,  because  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions. 

Fourth.  Taxpayers  get  relief.  Govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers  dropped  from 
a  peak  of  $3.9  billion  a  year  to  $524  mil- 
lion in  calendar  1974,  including  disaster 


payments.  Farm  income  is  being  ob- 
tahied  from  commercial  sales. 

Fifth.  Farm  export  value  is  up  from  $8 
billion  in  1972  to  $21.3  billion  in  1974. 
The  value  will  exceed  $22  billion  in  fiscal 
1975,  unless  unwise  high  support  prices 
are  imposed  pricing  U.S.  farm  goods  out 
of  world  markets. 

Sixth.  In  1974,  farm  exports  contributed 
$11.8  billion  net  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade.  This  helped  offset  the  deficit  in 
nonfarm  products,  and  takes  on  added 
significance  in  future  years,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  imported  oil. 

In  fact,  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4296 
could  seriously  endanger  the  success  of 
U.S.  trade  negotiations.  Our  trade  policy 
has  been  to  knock  down  restrictions  of 
free  trade  to  the  extent  possible — a  goal 
which  I  strongly  support. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  raise 
again  Uie  unwanted  specter  of  a  high 
U.S.  price  support  umbrella  over  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  result  would 
be  a  forced  departure  from  our  present 
system  of  free  access  to  world  markets 
based  on  supply  and  demand.  H.R.  4296 
would  invite  a  speedy  retiun  to  export 
subsidies,  protective  tariffs,  and  other 
artificial  barriers  to  free  trade. 

At  GATT  and  other  trade  conferences 
now  in  progress  aroimd  the  world,  the 
shining  example  for  all  nations  is  the 
success  of  American  free  enterprise  and 
competitive  markets. 

Our  international  trading  partners 
look  with  envy  at  record  exports  from 
the  United  States  which  have  grown 
from  $8  to  $21.3  billion  in  just  2  years. 
They  want  to  duplicate  this  performance 
in  their  own  countries.  Other  countries 
see  clearly  the  tremendous  contribution 
agriculture  is  making  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  trade.  They  are  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  these  successes  have  come  about 
only  since  U.S.  farmers  have  been  mak- 
ing our  planting  decisions,  free  of  allot- 
ment patterns  that  restrained  them  in 
the  past. 

For  trade,  H.R.  4296  is  a  giant  step 
backward. 

In  addition  to  the  death  blow  it  would 
deal  to  international  trade,  H.R.  4296, 
would  cost  the  American  taxpayer  nearly 
$1  billion  for  1975,  according  to  the 
USDA. 

Since  market  prices  for  grains  and 
soybeans  are  above  proposed  target  and 
loan  levels,  no  deficiency  payments 
would  be  anticipated.  However,  disaster 
payments  would  increase  significantly, 
reflecting  the  higher  target  prices. 

For  cotton,  the  Department  estimates 
H.R.  4296  would  increase  the  1975  pro- 
gram cost  by  about  $700  million. 

Dairy  program  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment at  85  percent  of  parity,  adjusted 
quarterly,  would  be  an  estimated  $162 
million  higher  than  projected  under  the 
present  level  of  support.  Even  if  amended 
to  80  percent  of  parity,  adjusted  quar- 
terly, the  program  costs  would  be  $50 
million  higher  than  under  the  current 
program.  This  increase  would  be  in  the 
form  of  acquisition  and  handling  costs 
resulting  from  additional  purchases  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Consumers  will  find  the  price  support 
increase  translates  into  higher  prices  for 
all  dairy  products. 

The  key  question  Congress  needs  to 
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ask  is:  What  happens  after  1975?  Pre- 
sumably, the  Agriculture  and  Consimaer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  will  be  in  effect. 
It  provides  for  escalation  of  target  prices 
for  1976  and  1977  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 


cotton  program,  based  on  farmers'  cost 
of  production.  However,  if  the  increased 
target  provided  for  In  H.R.  4296  becomes 
the  basis  for  escalation  in  1976  and  1977, 
the  Government  cost  could  exceed  $4  bil- 


lion in  1976  and  approach  $7  billion  in 
1977. 

The  following  chart  compares  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  of  H.R.  4296  with 
those  of  the  current  program: 


ESTIMATED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS-H.R.  4296  COMPARED  WITH  CURRENT  LEGISUTION 


1975/76 


1976/77 1 


1977/78 ' 


Item 


Current 
legislation 


H.R.  4296 


Current 
legislation 


H.R.  4296 


Current 
legislation 


H.R.  4296 


Feed  grains: 

Deficiency  payments. :<^.- 

Other  outlays  * ^. 

Total,  feed  grains 

Wheat: 

Deficiency  payments 

Other  outlays  • 

Total,  wheat 

Upland  cotton: 

Deficiency  payments 

Other  outlays  s 

Total,  upland  cotton 

Feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton: 

Deficiency  payments 

Other  outlays  * 

Total,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton 

Change  in  outlays  under  H.R.  4296 

Dairy  program  purchases . . 

Total,  budget  outlays 

Change  in  outlays  under  H.R.  4296 


0 
135 

0 

200 

0 

120 

2.7M 
224 

0 
104 

3,848 

561 

135 

200 

120 

3,004 

104 

4. 409 

0 
75 

0 
113 

0 
75 

491 
113 

0 
75 

1.193 
113 

75 

113 

75 

604 

75 

1.306 

0 

341 
311 

0 
•  U 

734 
»42 

0 
243 

928 

•  55 

192 

•  55 

652 

•  11 

>692 

243 

1,120 

0 

341 
624 

0 
184 

4,005 
295 

0 
422 

5.969 

155 

866 

155 

965 
+810  .... 
409 

184 
290' 

4,300 
+4,116  .... 

422 

6.835 
+6,413 

247 

581 

--     . 

402 

1.374 

474 

4,881 

+972 


+4.047 


>  Assumes  continuation  of  provisions  In  H.R.  4296,  with  application  of  1973  act  escalator  provi- 
sions. 

*  Includes  outlays  for  loan  and  inventory  for  loan  and  inventory  operations,  disaster  payments 
and  CAP  payments. 


'  Denotes  net  receipL 


Experience  shows  that  a  strong  mar- 
ket induces  farmers  to  produce  com- 
modities that  are  needed,  while  high 
support  levels  result  in  production  for 
subsidy  payments  regardless  of  market 
demand.  A  case  in  point  is  cotton.  With 
the  demand  for  cotton  down,  farmers 
have  indicated  that  they  will  reduce  cot- 
ton plantings  in  1975  by  some  iVz  million 
acres  from  last  year,  down  to  9^  mil- 
lion acres. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  have  indi- 
cated they  will  plant  more  than  77  mil- 
lion acres  of  com,  74  million  acres  of 
wheat,  more  than  57  million  acres  of  soy- 
beans, and  more  than  19  million  acres  of 
grain  sorghums.  This  is  the  farmers'  de- 
cision in  our  present  market-oriented 
farm  economy. 

With  a  loan  price  of  40  cents  for  up- 
land cotton,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  4296, 
many  growers — particularly  those  in  the 
low-cost  production  areas — will  produce 
cotton  for  the  loan  rather  than  for  mar- 
ket demand.  They  will  plant  more  cotton, 
when  less  is  needed,  and  at  the  expense 
of  planting  more  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
other  crops  which  are  in  demand.  A 
higher  cotton  price  support  could  result 
in  less  food  production  in  1975  than 
would  be  expected  in  a  free  maricet 
atmosphere.  It  could  have  the  long- 
range  effect  of  shifting  cropland  back  to 
cotton  production  and  preventing  other 
cropland  from  shifting  away  from  cotton 
to  other  crops  which  are  needed  for  hu- 
man consumption  and  for  supplying  feed 
for  the  Nation's  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  reporting  H.R.  4296  to  the  House 
floor  with  its  present  language.  The  rea- 
sons I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  administration 


and  are  different  from  those  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  who 
also  opposed  this  measure. 

The  administration  is  totally  opposed 
to  any  Government  interference  with 
the  farm  economy.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture does  not  want  to  admit  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  farmers  when  they  are 
in  need  of  economic  assistance;  I  do.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  care 
about  helping  farmers  caught  in  diffi- 
cult economic  circumstances;  I  do.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  not  only  with  the 
impact  of  certain  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  their  effect  on  consimiers  in  our 
cities,  but  with  the  effects  of  the  support 
levels  on  the  long-term  economic  situ- 
ation for  certain  commodities. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  Secretary  Butz's 
contention  that  the  Government  should 
not  interfere  with  farmers;  that  we 
should  let  them  suffer  each  drought, 
each  flood,  each  blight.  Farmers  need  our 
help  more  than  ever  and  so  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  give  them  that  help  at  such 
a  level  that  they  will  stiU  retain  their  in- 
dependence as  producers,  while  alleviat- 
ing their  fears  of  bankruptcy,  or  loss  of 
their  livelihood.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  protect  food  supplies  so  there  is  an 
adequate  amount  here  at  home,  plus 
something  left  over  for  us  to  offer  to 
countries  needing  additional  food  them- 
selves. We  must  assure  the  American 
consumer  of  a  steady  supply  of  food  com- 
modities at  reasonable  prices,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  reach  a  level  of 
support  for  our  farmers  that  protects 
them  while  not  adding  to  consumer 
prices. 

I  understand  the  farmer's  plight  when 
faced  with  rising  costs  and  lessening 


return  on  his  products.  However,  I  can- 
not neglect  the  needs  of  consumers  living 
in  large,  urban  areas,  who  would  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  because  of 
some  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  bill  rec- 
ommends milk  price  support  at  85  per- 
cent of  parity,  a  flgure  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  once  already.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this 
would  raise  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer 8  cents  per  gallon,  raise  the  price 
of  cheese  by  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
raise  the  price  of  butter  a  staggering  20 
cents  per  pound.  These  price  increases 
are  intolerable  to  urban  consumers.  It 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  middle- 
class  family  in  the  country.  It  will  mean 
less  food  on  the  tables  of  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  and  the  poor  who  are  already 
struggling  to  get  food  to  eat  while  prices 
rise  higher  and  food  stamps  benefits  do 
not. 

Therefore,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
on  the  House  floor  to  lower  the  support 
price  for  milk  to  80  percent  of  parity 
while  retaining  the  quarterly  adjustment 
feature  that  assures  the  milk  producer 
of  more  timely  adjustments  in  the  level 
of  support  to  him  without  increasing 
prices  to  the  consumer.  This  will  dis- 
courage retail  price  increases  in  dairy 
products,  while  offering  a  reasonable 
level  of  support  to  dairy  producers.  I 
understand  that  dairymen  are  hard 
pressed,  but  with  the  continuing  decline 
in  feed  costs,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
this  will  ease  the  economic  squeeze  that 
the  dairyman  finds  himself  in  now.  I 
feel  that  the  80-percent  flgm-e  offers  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  dairyman.  This 
is  a  1-year  bill,  and  after  this  period, 
if  conditions  warrant,  the  committee 
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will  certainly  reconsider  whether  or  not 
to  raise  these  support  levels. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  consumers  just 
are  not  going  to  accept  these  increased 
retail  prices  without  an  argument.  A 
drop  in  demand  such  as  may  be  precip- 
itated by  raising  these  support  levels 
may  very  well  cause  the  dairy  farmer 
more  grief  than  help.  If  consumer  de- 
mand falls,  the  dairyman's  financial  po- 
sition will  suffer,  and  he  will  be  right 
back  where  he  does  not  want  to  be,  stnig- 
gling  just  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  believe  the  cotton  loan  of  40  cents 
and  the  target  price  of  48  cents  are  un- 
justified for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  market  price  of  cotton  is 
now  below  the  loan  level.  Therefore,  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  loan  remains  at  this 
artificially  high  level  cotton  farmers  will 
be  producing  cotton  America  does  not 
want  and  the  Government  will  be  buy- 
ing it  at  an  unreasonable  price. 

Second.  There  is  no  overseas  market 
for  cotton.  Fifty  other  countries  produce 
the  crop  and  worldwide  demand  is  fall- 
ing. 

Third.  The  alternative  crop  for  most 
cotton  farmers  is  feed  grains.  To  encour- 
age farmers  to  grow  cotton  when  nobody 
wants  it,  when  they  could  je  producing 
food  that  would  help  lower  consiuner 
prices  is  a  bad  food  policy  for  America. 
Fourth.  There  are  now  6  million  bales 
of  cotton  in  storage  in  this  country.  This 
bill  will  result  in  an  additional  4  million 
bale  surplus.  That  is  more  cotton  than  we 
use  in  a  year  and  there  is  no  justification 
for  keeping  more  than  a  year's  supply  of 
cotton  in  storage. 

Fifth.  If  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period 
the  Government  is  forced  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  loaned  cotton,  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  $10  million  a  month  until  it  is 
sold. 

Therefore,  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  that  will  lower  the 
target  price  of  cotton  to  45  cents  per 
pound  and  the  loan  price  to  38  cents  per 
pound.  This  together  with  the  amend- 
ment I  introduced  in  the  committee  and 
which  was  accepted  by  the  committee  to 
treat  all  crops  alike  when  it  comes  to 
storage  costs  and  interest  rates  will 
dampen  cotton  farmers'  enthusiasm  for 
growing  cotton  without  causing  undue 
hardship. 

In  closing  I  say  to  those  who  wish  to 
build  a  coalition  of  farmers  and  consum- 
ers that  the  way  to  achieve  this  is  not 
by  raising  prices  to  consumers,  and 
thereby  alienating  them  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  farmers,  but  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  questions  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  food  industry  by  giant  cor- 
porations, and  the  exploitation  of  small 
farm  producers  and  consumers  by  large, 
multinational  middlemen.  H.R.  4296  does 
not  address  this  basic  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  an 
analysis  of  H.R.  4296  by  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  into  the  Record: 
Analysis  of  the  Emergency  Farm  Act 

(H.R.  4296) 
In  order  to  secure  the  urban  vote,  con- 
sumer organizations  are  now  being  asked  to 
endorse  the  Emergency  Farm  Act  ( H.R.  4296 ) . 
Accordingly,  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
has  prepared  the  foUowin?  balanced  analvti- 
cal  evaluation  of  this  specific  legislation.  CFA, 
the  nation's  largest  consumer  organization. 


is  composed  of  over  200  national,  state  and 
local  non-profit  organizations  representing 
over  30  million  Americans. 

Federal  programs  to  support  adequate  farm 
income  are  as  essential  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic policy  as  minimum  wages.  The  critical 
Issue  Is  not  whether  consiimers  should  sup- 
port farm  Income  policies,  but  whether  such 
policies  are  adequately  designed  and  Imple- 
mented to  Insure  that  consumer  Interests 
are  properly  considered  and  weighed  with  the 
Interest  and  need  of  family  farmers. 

Consumers  are  extremely  distressed  that 
farm  Income  has  fallen  precipitously  whUe 
retail  food  costs  have  remained  high.  In  fact, 
the  gap  between  what  the  farmer  received  for 
his  commodities  in  1974  and  what  the  con- 
sumer paid  at  retail  level  was  the  highest  In 
history.  This  development  merits  thorough 
Investigation  by  Congress.  In  Its  efforts  to 
protect  small  farmers  as  well  as  consumers, 
we  urge  the  House  Agrlcult\ire  Committee  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  apparent 
antitrust  violations  both  at  the  farm  input 
and  middleman  level.  Since  1973,  the  price 
of  basic  farm  commodities  has  been  protected 
by  a  series  of  target  prices.  Through  this  pro- 
cedure the  Federal  government  assures  the 
farmer  that  regardless  of  economic  conditions 
he  will  receive  at  least  a  minimum  price  for 
bis  production.  As  an  Illustration:  If  the 
market  price  of  wheat  falls  below  the  target 
price  the  Federal  government  pays  the  dif- 
ference between  the  target  price  and  what 
the  farmer  obtains  In  the  marketplace. 

The  legislation  also  establishes  a  loan  price 
which  defines  the  minimum  level  at  which 
the  Federal  government  will  buy  and  store 
the  farm  commodity.  This  loan  price  guaran- 
tees that  the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  market  price  will  never  reach  eco- 
nomically unsupportable  levels. 

The  target  price  has  remained  theoretical 
imtil  this  year.  But  agriculture  experts  agree 
that  farm  production  In  1975  will  be  large 
enough  to  trigger  the  target  price  mechanism. 
That  is  precisely  where  the  problem  will  be- 
gin. The  levels  .set  in  1973  for  target  prices 
are  now  generally  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  current  target  price  for  wheat  is 
$2.05  a  bushel  even  though  experts  agree  that 
it  costs  approximately  $2.50  to  produce  a 
bushel  of  wheat  today.  The  cost  of  fertilizer, 
fuel,  farm  chemicals  and  machinery  have 
increased  sharply.  Corn  production  costs  are 
now  estimated  at  about  $1.80  per  bushel  while 
the  target  price  set  In  1973  remains  at  $1.38. 
The  cost  of  production  Includes  neither  a 
return  for  the  farmer's  labor  nor  for  a  return 
on  Invested  capital. 

Accordingly,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  emergency  legislation  to 
insure  that  the  cost  of  production,  including 
a  portion  of  farm  labor,  is  included  In  gov- 
ernment support  prices.  This  will  raise  the 
level  of  target  prices  and  loan  rates  for  one 
year  as  follows: 


Wheat 


Corn 


Cotton 


Target. 
Loan... 


$3.10 
2.50 


$2.25 
1.87 


$0.48 
.40 


In  addition,  the  proposal  would  Increase 
dairy  price  supports  from  $7.24  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  of  $7.90,  an  action  which  pro- 
ponents claim  is  needed  becavise  of  higher 
costs  of  grain  and  soy  protein  used  for  ani- 
mal feed. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  urges 
consumers  to  adopt  the  following  position: 

1.  CFA  supports  the  House  Agrlctilture 
Committee's  recommendation  for  wheat  and 
feed  grain  target  price  and  loan  level  pay- 
ments. The  proposed  target  levels  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  are  below  present  market 
levels,  and  substantially  below  the  peak 
levels  set  In  November  and  December  In  1974. 
These  target  price  levels  are  deflationary, 
and  can  be  supported  in  good  faith  by  con- 


sumers as  a  means  of  helping  to  stabilize 
food  prices. 

However,  adoption  of  the  Increased  sup- 
port levels  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  Grain  Reserves  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  acquire  600  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  300  mlUlon  bushels  of  wheat  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  national  food  reserve. 
Had  Secretary  Butz  and  the  Administration 
supported  a  concept  of  stable  prices  coupled 
with  food  reserves  In  the  past  rather  than 
opting  to  sell  reserves  abroad  at  low  prices, 
the  substantial  rise  in  food  prices  since  1972 
would  have  been  moderated.  Preferably,  a 
Federal  Grain  Reserve  program  should  be 
instituted  Immediately.  If  not,  it  is  urged 
that  the  House  Agricultiu-e  Committee  sched- 
tile  hearings  on  this  issue  when  considering, 
major  farm  legislation  this  summer. 

2.  CFA  favors  a  reduction  in  cotton  tar- 
get price  and  loan  price  levels.  Sensitive  to 
the  very  real  economic  burdens  experienced 
by  our  country's  small  cotton  farmers,  we 
nonetheless  feel  that  the  proposed  cotton 
target  price  and  loan  payment  levels  should 
Ije  lowered.  This  conclusion  follows  from  the 
following  factors: 

A.  Present  Surplus — The  surplus  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  six  miUon  dollars  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

B.  Decreasing  Dem&nd — Demand  has 
dropped  35%  in  the  past  year. 

C.  Jeopardized  U.S.  Position  in  the  World 
Cotton  Market — Price  stability  in  the  cotton 
market  Is  essential  to  bolstering  the  U.S.  po- 
sition in  foreign  cotton  sales. 

3.  CFA  endorses  the  proposal  to  maintain 
dairy  support  at  80%  of  parity  with  quar- 
terly adjustments.  Quarterly  adjustments  ac- 
commodate fluctuations  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  position  Is  based  upon  data 
which  indicate  that  the  cost  of  feed  grains 
has  recently  been  declining  and  should  re- 
duce farmer  and  consumer  costs. 

CFA  opposes  the  proposed  increase  of  85% 
because,  on  the  retail  level  this  action  would 
result  in  an  increase  of  eight  cents  per  gal- 
lon far  milk,  a  ten  cent  per  pound  Increase 
for  cheese,  and  a  twenty  cents  Increase  per 
pound  for  butter.  This  would  mean  a  cost 
of  $953  million  doUars  for  three  main  dairy 
products,  which  does  not  take  into  account 
an  additional  $162  million  that  would  be 
spent  in  direct  government  purchases.  For 
consumers,  the  total  cost  of  this  legislation 
would  be  $1.15  billion  per  year. 

In  addition,  given  the  mounting  evidence 
that  large,  inter -state  dairy  cooperatives  have 
manipulated  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  system  to  the  detriment  of  both  dairy 
farmers  and  consumers,  any  ftirther  con- 
sideration of  dairy  legislation  should  be  in- 
cluded In  a  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
form package.  This  approach  is  more  likely 
to  produce  sulwtantlal  economic  benefits  for 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

As  previously  stated,  CFA's  position  Is  ad- 
dressed specifically  to  this  emergency  legisla- 
tion. However,  because  of  our  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  needs  of  both  consumers 
and  small  family  farmers,  we  look  forward  to 
providing  effective  testimony  when  major 
farm  legislation  is  considered  by  Congress 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gency farm  price  support  bill,  H.R.  4296, 
portends  disaster  for  consumer  and 
farmer  alike. 

For  consumer  pocketbooks  already 
blighted  by  recession  and  unemployment. 
This  bill  would  mean  higher  food  prices. 
For  farmers  already  glutted  with  huge 
cotton  surpluses,  this  bill  offers  a  "bale- 
out"  program  that  would  aggravate  the 
supply  glut,  raid  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  disrupt  the  cotton  market  for  years 
to  come. 

Since  this  bill  was  marked  up  in  com- 
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mittee,  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
the  predicted  planting  of  cotton  for  this 
year.  Two  months  ago  in  January, 
USDA  predicted  cotton  plantings  of  9.5 
million  acres.  Four  days  ago,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  cotton  planting 
projections  at  10.5  million  acres.  So, 
within  the  past  2  months,  cotton  farmers 
have  incresised  planned  cotton  plantings 
by  1  million  acres. 

It  is  disappointing  to  see  cotton  pro- 
duction increasing  in  this  way  while 
cotton  demand  is  falling.  Since  last  year, 
domestic  demand  for  cotton  has  fallen 
by  30  percent,  and  cotton  exports  have 
fallen  off  sharply  as  U.S.  cotton  prices 
remain  above  the  highly  competitive 
world  market  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  emergency  farm 
price  support  bill  is  bad  legislation. 

As  one  cotton  expert,  Duane  Howell, 
agriculture  columnist  for  the  Lubbock 
Tex.,  Avalanche  Journal,  has  stated 
that  this  bill  "would  bring  a  repetition 
of  the  policy  mistakes  of  yesteryear." 

For  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues, 
here  are  some  excerpts  from  Mr.  Howell's 
column  of  February  20,  1975,  explaining 
"the  policy  mistakes  of  yesteryear": 

Memories  seem  to  be  short. 

In  the  19608  the  cotton  loan  was  placed 
alMve  the  market  price.  It  was  a  political 
move,  not  one  based  on  economics.  It  trig- 
gered a  cotton  crisis  of  historic  proportions. 
Cotton  produced  in  excess  of  market  needs 
accumulated  in  government  inventories  in 
enormous  volume.  The  glut  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  almost  17  million  bales.  Prices 
stagnated  around  loan  levels. 

The  inevitable  adjustment  brought  great 
hardship  to  the  cotton  industry.  Deep  cuts 
were  made  in  production  and  prevailed  for 
several  years.  Plantings,  with  farmers  given 
federal  payments  both  to  bold  land  out  of 
production  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
market  prices  and  support  levels,  fell  precip- 
itously, plunging  to  9.4  million  acres  in  1967, 
down  from  14.1  million  in  1965.  Farm  in- 
come was  protected  through  government 
payments,  but  many  agribusinesses  suffered 
staggering  economic  losses. 

Now  proposals  are  being  made  which,  if 
activated,  would  bring  a  repetition  of  the 
policy  mistakes  of  yesteryear. 

The  loan  for  U.S.  cotton  again  woiild  be 
elevated  above  world  market  conditions, 
would  stimulate  foreign  production,  making 
less  room  in  the  world  market  for  the  Amer- 
ican fiber  crop.  UJB.  cotton  again  woiUd 
stack  up  in  Government  Inventories,  locked 
away  from  the  market,  while  other  growths 
moved  into  consumption  channels. 

Moreover,  a  higher  target  price,  as  some 
have  proposed,  would  be  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus to  excessive  price -depressing  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Authoritative  studies  have  indicated  a 
60-cent  target,  up  from  the  current  38-cent 
level,  would  result  in  1.5  million  acres  being 
planted  beyond  the  9.5  million  acres  which 
farmers  reported  in  January  they  intended  to 
have  In  cotton  this  year. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that,  with  stocks  already 
rising  under  slow  market  demand,  plants  of 
9.5  mlUlon  acres,  down  from  13.9  million  in 
1974,  can  produce  all  the  cotton  we  need  this 
year. 

Mr.  Howell's  column  graphically  points 
out  the  folly  of  this  cotton  bale-out  bill. 
I  would  agree  with  his  conclusion  that: 
"the  road  to  a  healthy  future  for  the  fiber 
crop  is  in  the  direction  of  market  orienta- 
tion, not  in  political  nostrums  conducted 
in  a  capricious  hallucinatory  atmos- 
phere." 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  H.R.  4296  by  so 
many  segments  of  society  is  an  indication 
that  this  bill  should  not  be  voted  out  of 
the  House.  Manufacturers,  consumer  and 
farm  organizations  believe  this  bill  to  be 
harmful  in  its  efifects  on  their  respective 
constituencies.  I  urge  you  to  consider  the 
interest  of  your  constituency  and  vote 
against  this  bill. 

I  include  the  following: 

ABA  Urges  OpposrnoN  To  Target  Price 
Increases 

On  Tuesday,  March  18,  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  consider  H.R.  4296,  to  raise 
the  1975  target  prices  for  wheat  from  $2.05 
to  $3.10  per  bushel,  for  corn  from  $1.38  to 
$2.25,  and  for  cotton  from  38  to  48  cents 
a  pound.  In  addition,  the  bUl  would  raise 
the  parity  price  for  milk  from  80  to  85  per- 
cent and  Increase  the  loan  rate  for  soybeans 
from  $2.25  to  $5.70. 

We  strongly  urge  all  bakers  and  allied 
members  to  call  or  wire  your  Congressman 
today  and  urge  him  to  oppose  HJt.  4296. 
Passage  of  the  bUl  would  be  highly  infla- 
tionary for  the  American  economy  and  con- 
trary to  the  Interest  of  the  baking  Industry. 

This  bill  is  aimed  solely  at  raising  prices 
for  producers.  It  contains  no  help  for  hard 
pressed  processors  and  consumers.  We  believe 
any  farm  conunodlty  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  should  be  fairly  balanced.  If  it 
protects  producers  against  unduly  low  prices, 
it  should  also  protect  processors  and  con- 
sumers against  unreasonably  high  prices. 

The  ABA  testified  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  target  price.  But  this 
increase  should  refiect  the  infiatlon  of  the 
past  two  years.  USDA  estimates  the  cost  of 
production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  attout 
$2.60;  however,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee targeted  a  wheat  price  almost  25  per- 
cent above  that  level.  We  believe  this  is 
unjustified. 

The  proposed  milk  price  increase  is  even 
worse.  It  would  raise  the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  milk  by  8  cents,  a  pound  of  cheese  by 
10  cents  and  a  pound  of  butter  by  a  whop- 
ping 20  cents. 

Enough  said!  Act  now.  Call  or  wire  your 
Congressman  and  urge  him  to  vote  against 
H.R.  4296. 

Bob  Schaus,  Chairman, 
National  Affairs  Committee. 
Bob  Wager,  President. 

March  10,  1975. 
Hon.  Petkr  a.  Pztskr,  M.C. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Petser:  The  American 
Cotton  Shippers  Association  is  opposed  to 
H.R.  4296  and  we  wholeheartedly  support 
your  efforts  to  convince  Congress  that  a  re- 
turn to  high  subsidy  programs  will  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Our  testimony  to  the  Cotton  Subcommittee 
clearly  established  that  ciurent  supplies  of 
cotton  are  more  than  enough  to  meet  VS. 
textile  mill  consumption  needs  for  a  full  year. 
The  high  level  of  world  stocks  and  economic 
conditions  have  reduced  our  exports  pros- 
pects substantially.  To  encourage  cotton 
production  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  through 
artificial  price  incentives  will  compound  our 
ctirrent  problems  for  years  to  come. 

Your  efforts  to  reduce  the  proposed  target 
and  loan  levels  must  succeed  if  the  UJ3. 
cotton  Industry  is  to  remain  a  viable  force 
in  the  world  market.  A  return  to  large  sur- 
pluses overhanging  the  market  means  a  re- 
turn to  acreage  restrictions  and  subsidizing 
farmers  not  to  plant. 

The  attached  speech  of  Mr.  Rudi  E.  Scheldt, 
President  of  The  Southern  Cotton  Associa- 


tion is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  cur- 
rent   state    of    the    cotton    Industry.    Mr. 
Scheldts'  observations  merit  the  attention  of 
your  coUeagues  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Neal  p.  Om.EN, 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel. 

Address  bt  Mr.  ScHEmx 
(Address  delivered  by  Rudl  E.  Scheldt,  19/4- 
75  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  As- 
sociation, to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Association  on  March  14, 
1975,  in  Memphis) 

Dear  Friends,  it  Is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  president  of  yotur  organiza- 
tion. Needless  to  say.  In  this  world  privilege 
is  associated  vrith  responsibility.  I  hope  I 
have  discharged  the  responsibility  of  being 
your  president  well.  Similarly,  at  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  meeting.  It  Is  the  privi- 
lege of  your  president  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished group.  It  has  also  been  his  respon- 
sibility to  review,  at  this  occasion,  the  events 
of  the  past  year.  If  I  divert  somewhat  from 
this  traditional  approach,  it  is  not  only  be- 
cause I  did  this  at  our  mini-convention  in 
December,  but  because  I  believe  you  will  join 
me  in  wanting  to  forget  the  past  year  rather 
than  review  it. 

It  was  a  year  of  disaster  and  turmoil  that 
can  best  be  summarized  as  having  been  a 
year  in  which  the  trading  structure  of  cot- 
ton, built  up  over  the  history  of  man,  col- 
lapsed, leaving  us  with  the  problem  today 
of  "humpty-dumpty,  can  It  be  put  together 
again"?  We  have  seen  the  year  when  a  pur- 
chase contract  ceased  to  be  a  purchase  con- 
tract, a  sales  contract  ceased  to  be  a  sales 
contract;  when  integrity  was  the  loser  and 
when  the  future  Is  more  l)eclouded  than  ever 
in  our  history.  We  are  faced  today  not  Just 
with  general  worldwide  economic  depression, 
which  has  torn  our  bvislness  asunder,  but 
with  the  cotton  industry — from  farmer  to 
mill,  from  Belzonl  to  Bangkok — plagued  with 
uncertainty,  with  the  very  fabric  of  its  foun- 
dation in  need  of  rebuUdlng. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  times,  in  this  kind 
of  presentation,  not  to  strike  a  pessimistic 
tone;  but  we  must  regard  every  challenge 
as  an  opportunity  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
solving  our  problems,  rather  than  lamenting 
our  woes,  and  to  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  future  which  can  exist  only  if  we  com- 
mence now — afresh  with  new  Ideas  and  a  ra- 
tional, reasonable  approach — to  build  from 
where  we  are  with  a  look  forward,  unen- 
cumtiered  by  our  problems  of  the  moment. 
Where  are  we  in  the  world  of  cotton  on 
March  14,  1975?  World  stocks  of  cotton  have 
risen  for  four  successive  years.  World  stocks 
of  cotton  on  August  1.  1971  were  20.7  mUllon 
bales.  By  August  1,  1974  they  exceeded  25 
million  bales  and  by  August  1,  1975  this 
figure  could  well  ^proach  or  exceed  30  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton.  To  put  it  in  perspective 
at  this  season's  end,  August  1,  1976  world 
stocks  wUl  exceed  six  months'  of  world  con- 
sumption at  peak  rates  and,  of  course,  with 
the  present  level  of  consumption  will  last 
much  longer  than  that.  World  cotton  stocks 
have  risen  60%  in  Just  four  years.  The  facts 
are  that  we  were  reaching  a  world  cotton 
surplus  position  l>efore  the  textile  recession 
even  began.  The  world  textile  recession  has 
been  severe  and  no  one  knows  whether  we 
have  seen  the  bottom  yet.  The  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  Is  not  yet  In  sight.  In  the 
United  States  cotton  consumption  in  Janu- 
ary was  35%  l>elo>w  that  of  a  year  ago  and 
represented  the  lowest  cotton  consumption 
since  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 

If  January  cotton  consumption  rate  pre- 
vailed for  the  balance  of  this  cotton  season, 
domestic  consumption  this  seaeon  would  be 
only  5.1  million  bales.  Even  with  a  textile  re- 
covery, it  is  difficult  to  foresee  domestic  con- 
sumption this  season  exceeding  6.6  millloa 
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bales.  Our  carry-over  on  August  1,  1975  may 
weU  approacli  7  million  tMUes,  the  largest 
carry-over  since  1967  and  the  days  of  CCC 
accumulation.  We  will  have  more  cotton  In 
the  carry-over  on  August  1,  1975  than  our 
domestic  needs  for  all  of  next  year.  Leave 
It  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  American  cot- 
ton farmer  that  the  January  planting  In- 
tentions showed  a  potential  reduction  to 
9.5  million  acres  or  a  32%  reduction  from 
this  year.  This  wise  decision  by  farmers  indi- 
cated the  viability  of  a  free  market,  unen- 
cumbered cotton  system.  It  took  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  government  in  the  1960's  five  to 
six  years  to  effect  this  kind  of  reduction  when 
needed,  and  this  resulted  In  our  accumulat- 
ing the  huge  surplus  stocks  of  that  era. 
Thanks  to  the  Agricultural  acts  of  1970  and 
1973,  giving  farmers  freedom  of  choice,  they 
were  able  to  react  in  such  a  positive  fashion. 

To  carry  the  cvirrent  picture  a  bit  farther, 
even  with  9.5  million  planted  acres  in  the 
1975-76  season,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  will 
continue  to  Increase  ovuc  United  States  cot- 
ton stocks,  the  potential  supply  for  the  1975- 
76  season,  even  with  the  reduced  planting 
Intentions,  will  Ukcly  exceed  this  year's  sup- 
ply by  as  much  as  one  million  bales.  This 
means  we  would  again  increase  our  carry- 
over next  marketing  season,  even  with  the 
presently  Intended  plantings. 

But  what  happens?  In  the  face  of  this 
cotton  surplus  and  depressed  market  prices 
resulting  therefrom,  our  lawmakers  In 
Washington  have  opted  to  prolong  the  re- 
cession In  the  cotton  belt  by  adopting  higher 
loan  and  target  prices.  Any  reasonable  man 
can  see  there  will  add  only  further  to  our 
surpluses  and  prolong  price  recovery  by  years, 
not  months.  The  so-far  proposed  agricultural 
act  of  1975  should  well  be  styled  the  act  to 
prolong  low  cotton  prices  and  accentuate 
cotton  farm  depression.  If  the  proposed  House 
bill  passes,  the  loan  will  be  the  market,  the 
loan  price  will  be  the  celling  when  It  should 
be  the  floor,  stocks  will  accumulate  and  the 
spectre  of  a  two-price  system  will  be  with  us 
again.  Have  we  not  learned  from  our  history? 
Must  we  go  back  to  the  errors  of  the  "SOs, 
the  "408,  the  '50s  and  the  '603?  Are  our  mem- 
ories so  short?  I  plead  with  our  lawmak- 
ers and  producers  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  producing  crops  not  for  the  mar- 
ket, but  for  the  loan;  to  consider  what  low 
prices  that  will  extend  for  years  will  do  to 
the  farm  economy  of  the  cotton  belt.  Please, 
again  consider  the  statistics  of  the  present 
cotton  situation.  A  worldwide  stock  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1975  of  over  six  months'  supply  at 
peak  textile  activity  and  much  longer  at 
current  rates  and  a  domestic  carry-over  in  ex- 
cess of  one  year's  domestic  consumption. 

To  compoimd  this  bad  piece  of  legislation 
even  further,  it  includes  a  provision  to  ex- 
tend the  present  10  months  loan  to  18 
months.  I  will  bet  that  our  lawmakers  gave 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  fact  that,  in 
contrast  to  most  other  crops,  the  cotton  loan 
Includes  not  just  the  loan  price  but  also  the 
accumulating  storage  and  Interest.  An  18 
months'  loan  would  mean  that  the  price  of 
cotton  would  have  to  rise  9c  before  cotton 
could  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  18 
months'  period. 

To  make  It  even  worse.  I  doubt  they  un- 
derstand the  10  months'  loan  for  the  farmers 
in  our  area  is  already  a  16  months'  loan 
since  farmers  have  until  May  to  put  cotton 
into  the  loan.  This  ill-considered,  ill-advised 
legislation  is  not  a  loan  extension,  it  Is  a 
cotton  lock-up.  If  they  want  to  extend  the 
loan,  let  it  be  a  net  loan  with  storage  and 
interest  deducted  off  the  front  end.  Let  the 
loan  be  on  the  price  of  the  cotton  alone  and 
It  might  be  palatable.  But  the  present  leg- 
islation, extending  the  loan  for  eight  more 
months,  is  nothing  but  a  lock-up  for  Gov- 
ernment accumulation  of  CCC  stocks.  It  is 
not  what  it  is  pretended  to  be — namely,  an 
orderly  marketing  tool. 


It  Is  not  that  I  don't  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cult position  that  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators find  themselves  In  with  regard  to  this 
piece  of  legislation.  I  sat  through  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Agrlcultiure  Committee  to 
hear  farmer  after  farmer  call  for  higher 
prices  by  Government  fiat.  The  action  of  a 
market  oriented  system,  which  requires 
switching  from  crops  In  surplus  to  crops  In 
demand,  is  not  easy  and  Is  painful.  I  can 
understand  the  pressure  on  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  including  one  of  our  guest 
speakers  today,  the  Honorable  Davide  Bo  wen, 
from  their  constituents  who  are  faced  witn 
a  market-oriented  decision  to  switch  crops. 
I  might  add  that,  in  listening  to  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, there  were  no  producers  testifying  from 
the  Western  part  of  our  country,  nor  from 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  are 
represented  on  the  National  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  who  do  not  wish  a  change  to 
higher  loans  and  targets.  Their  Absence  was 
significant  in  that  the  hearings  did  not 
reveal  a  true  nationwide  picture.  The  only 
ones  beard  from  were  those  farmers  seeking 
a  chaAge.  Despite  the  pressures  on  our  leg- 
islators, I  wotild  hope  that  one  of  their 
responsibilities  Is  to  judge  and  analyze  what 
is  heard  and  presented,  and  come  forth  with 
resolutions  that  are  best  for  all  over  the 
pull  of  time  and  not  just  for  specific  short- 
term  relief  to  the  detriment  of  the  future 
of  their  constituents. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  regarding  sta- 
bility of  prices.  None  of  us  is  particularly 
happy  over  the  extremely  wide  swings  of 
the  last  two  years:  however,  it  must  be  re- 
called they  came  In  a  time  of  economic 
upheaval  unparalleled  in  our  time.  I  would 
warn  those  who  seek  stability  that  this 
can  not  be  achieved  without  repealing  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  a  return  to 
Government  control  of  agriculture.  How  can 
United  States  action  affect  stability  of  cotton 
prices  when  we  represent  only  16%  to  20% 
of  world  cotton  production?  I  think  it 
should  also  be  recognized  that  stability  in 
today's  climate  is  a  code  word  for  low  price 
to  the  consumer  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that 
cotton  prices  do  vary,  compared  to  our  chem- 
ical substitutes,  is  one  of  our  economic  ad- 
vantages since  It  enables  the  purchase  of 
raw  material  to  be  a  profit  center  for  the 
textile  operation.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  may  well  give  us  stability, 
unwanted  that  is — namely,  the  loan  price. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1973  has  now  been 
in  effect  for  18  months.  It,  combined  with 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  is  probably  the 
best  piece  of  farm  legislation  in  our  time. 
These  two  acts  freed  the  farmer  from  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  giving  him  his  choice 
of  what  to  plant.  The  market-oriented  phi- 
losophy of  these  acts  allowed  the  United 
States  to  regain  its  export  markets,  without 
which  American  agriculture  cannot  exist 
profitably.  These  acts  were  a  boon  to  the 
farm  economy  of  the  Nation.  They  permitted 
agriculture  to  become  the  largest  single, 
dollar  earner  for  American  exports.  They  en- 
abled us  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world  and 
buy  our  oil. 

I  would  reconunend  that  this  association 
as  well  as  Its  parent,  the  American  Cotton 
Shippers  Association,  continue  to  work  and 
strive  for  the  principals  established  in  the 
Agricultural  Acts  of  1970  and  1973,  particu- 
larly that  of  a  market-oriented  philosophy 
with  a  minimum  of  Government  interfer- 
ence and  Involvement  In  the  country's  agri- 
cultural Industry.  There  are  weaknesses  In 
these  agricultural  acts  which  should  be 
corrected.  We  have  gone  through  a  year  of 
crop  disaster  In  many  areas.  This  has  helped 
provoke  the  cry  for  renewed  Government  In- 
terference in  the  market  place.  But  what  is 
needed  is  an  adequate  crop  insurance  and 
crop  disaster  pasrment  program.  A  farmer 
should  be  able  to  Insure,  on  a  proi>er  finan- 


cial and  actuarial  basis,  some  percentage  of 
his  yield  to  protect  himself  from  the  blood 
bath  of  disaster,  insured  or  reinsured  with 
Government  assistance  without  payment 
limitations.  Tills  Is  what  we  need  to  solve 
our  problems — ^not  higher  targets,  higher  and 
longer  loans  which  provide  false  production 
Incentives.  Additionally,  what  is  needed  Is 
aggressive,  continuing  major  expenditures  in 
the  areas  of  cotton  production  research. 
Cotton  yields  can  be  Increased  not  margi- 
nally but  multi-fold.  And  the  production  re- 
search to  effect  this  result  must  have  the 
highest  priority.  The  answer  to  farm  Income 
Is  lower  production  cost.  Lower  production 
cost  can  best  be  achieved  with  higher  yields. 
I  would  hope  that  cotton  Incorporated  can 
Increase  its  total  research  and  promotion  ef- 
fort, i.e.  monies,  to  Increase  Its  efforts  in  this 
area  and,  barring  the  unavailability  of  addi- 
tional funds,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  re- 
ordering by  cotton  Incorporated  of  Its  pri- 
orities to  this  area.  I  would  like  cotton  in- 
corporated to  coordinate,  encourage  and  lead 
this  effort  so  that  the  funds  now  spent  In 
production  research  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  State  extension  services  are  moti- 
vated and  directed  in  a  coordinated,  nation- 
wide effort.  Lower  production  costs  are  neces- 
sary for  farmer  Income  protection  &ad  re- 
quire No.  1  priority. 

All  of  us  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  many  of  our  farmer  associates — 
the  cost/price  squeeze,  economic  recession. 
Inflation  and,  most  of  all,  falling  cotton 
prices.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
present  price  weakness  has  been  the  failure 
of  most  buyers  in  the  Far  East  to  open  their 
letters  of  credit.  The  worst  crises  In  this  re- 
gard are  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  And  to  this  list  must  be  added 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
According  to  USDA  reports  of  export  sales, 
there  are  approximately  1.3  million  bales  of 
unshipped  export  commitments  to  these 
destinations.  It  is  estimated  that  over  a  mil- 
lion bales  of  these  are  now  past  due.  Tou 
can  well  imagine  what  the  purchase  of  this 
additional  million  bales  from  our  farmers 
would  have  done  for  our  cotton  economy. 
Failure  of  these  letters  of  credit  to  be  opened 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  our  cotton 
problems  today.  If  these  letters  of  credit  had 
been  opened  in  a  timely  manner,  I  doubt  If 
Congress  would  have  been  pressured  for 
higher  loans  and  targets. 

The  whole  structure  of  international  cotton 
trade,  as  well  as  International  trade  in  its 
entirety,  has  been  jeopardized  by  the  whole- 
sale reneging  on  contracts  by  the  mills  in 
the  previously  named  countries.  The  finan- 
cial loss  due  to  their  failure  to  live  up  to 
contracts  has  created  our  current  problem 
and  threatens  to  wipe  out  the  financial  capa- 
bility of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  export 
trade.  This  Is  our  No.  1  problem  today — 
to  see  that,  by  all  means,  the  sanctity  of 
contracts  be  maintained  and  that  these  let- 
ters of  credit  be  opened  promptly.  What  is 
needed  today  is  the  commitment  and  guar- 
antee of  the  governments  of  these  countries 
that  our  contracts  are  fulfilled  and,  if  nec- 
essary, we  must  insist  the  governments  ac- 
tually become  parties  to  our  contracts  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  their  countries 
trading  in  the  world's  market. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  White 
House  designate  a  special  trade  representa- 
tive as  part  of  the  high  level  White  House 
staff  to  coordinate  a  solution  to  this  disas- 
trous crisis.  Your  association,  the  American 
Cotton  Shippers  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  have  been  actively 
working  on  this  problem  for  many  months 
now  and  we  have  received  the  greatest  possi- 
ble assistance  from  all  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  but  particularly 
we  must  single  out  for  their  assistance  in 
the  resolution  of  this  problem  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State.  I  am  extremely  pleased, 
therefore,  that  the  Honorable  Lester  Edmond, 
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Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  is  our  guest  speaker 
here  today.  A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
superb  cooperation  of  the  State  Department 
rests  on  his  shoulders  and  those  of  his  Im- 
mediate superior,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  Hablb.  Lester,  you  are  here 
today  not  just  to  stimulate  us  with  what 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  superb  address,  but  to 
receive  our  thanks  and  gratitude  for  your 
and  the  Department  of  State's  assistance  on 
behalf  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  this  problem  is  critical  and  is 
at  a  crisis  point,  it  could  have  been  even 
worse  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned assistance  In  recent  months.  I  can 
but  assure  you  that  practically  none  of  the 
over  400,000  bales  of  cotton  that  have  been 
shipped  in  recent  months  to  these  countries 
would  have  been  shipped  had  it  not  been  for 
the  valiant  efforts  of  all  concerned.  The  true 
value  of  an  organization,  such  as  the  South- 
ern Cotton  Association,  the  American  Cotton 
Shippers  Association  and  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  is  apparent  when,  in  unison,  we  can 
attack  our  problems.  I  am  not  too  optimistic 
regarding  the  resolution  of  oiur  problems  In 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
etc.  The  only  ray  of  hope  we  have  is  the 
active  support  of  our  Government  and,  hope- 
fully, they  will  accomplish  what  I  have  indi- 
cated to  be  the  key  to  the  resolution  of  the 
problem — the  direct  guarantee  of  the  gov- 
ernments Involved  In  our  contracts  to  their 
mills. 

If  we  survive  the  problem  of  the  reneging 
on  these  contracts,  we  must  direct  our 
efforts  to  putting  together  again  the  fabric 
of  our  cotton  trade.  Can  we  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again?  I  would  suggest  that 
for  the  export  markets  we  encourage  the 
ACSA  at  their  convention  In  May  to  adopt 
a  uniform  contract  with  our  own  U.S.  niles 
of  trade.  We  must  consider  such  Integrity 
building  items  in  an  export  contract  as 
requiring  a  letter  of  credit  to  be  opened 
within  10  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
contract.  We  can  no  longer  wait  to  see 
whether  we  have  a  sale  or  not.  A  contract 
without  a  guarantee  of  performance  Is  no 
longer  a  contract  in  the  cotton  export  trade. 
For  years  the  handshake  was  more  Important 
that  a  contract.  We  were  known  as  the  most 
honorable  among  honorable  trades.  But 
events  of  this  recent  year  prove  that  we 
have  regressed  to  where  a  contract  is  not 
a  contract  unless  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
antee  of  performance.  It  can  and  must  be 
done  in  order  to  preserve  the  cotton  trttde 
and  the  cotton  community.  Confidence  Is  the 
basic  cornerstone  of  trade  and  it  must  be 
restored  to  Its  former  niche. 

There  are  a  few  other  matters  In  our 
international  trade  that  require  otir  specific 
attention.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is 
unjustifiably  high  ocean  freight  rates 
making  our  cotton  uncompetitive  to  many 
destinations  of  the  world.  For  example,  the 
present  ocean  freight  rate  to  Japan  from 
the  Gulf  ports  of  the  U.S.  is  three  cents 
per  pound  higher  than  from  Brazil.  A  good 
part  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  archaic  con- 
ference system  to  which  most  of  us  still 
belong.  Proof  of  the  uneconomic  nature  of 
conference-Imposed  freight  is  the  fact  that 
the  freight  on  practically  all  cotton  today 
going  to  the  Far  East  is  controlled  by  the 
buyers  abroad  and  the  cotton  is  bought  on 
FOB/PAS  terms.  I  would  hope  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  ACSA  at  their  conven- 
tion in  May  will  recommend  an  Improved  or 
different  arrangement  than  presently  exists 
In  this  area. 

There  Is  one  other  limitation  to  cotton 
trade  that  I  wish  to  point  out  in  this  review 
to  you.  The  cotton  trade  Is  dependent  on 
the  use  of  the  cotton  futures  market.  It 
minimizes  the  risk  In  trade  and  maximizes 


the  return  to  the  cotton  farmer.  Regrettably, 
the  open  Interest  on  the  New  York  futures 
exchange  Is  only  about  1.25  million  bales. 
This  is  Insufficient  to  allow  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  futures  market.  I  would  incourage 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  as  well  as 
our  various  associations  to  develop  the  wajrs 
and  means  In  which  the  Interest  and  use  of 
the  New  York  futures  market  could  be 
sufficiently  expanded  so  that  the  open  inter- 
est would  be  at  least  the  needed  three  or 
fourfold  over  what  it  currently  is. 

Of  course,  our  overall  problem  In  this 
world  today  is  that  of  the  economic  reces- 
sion or  depression  which  is  everywhere.  The 
answer  to  many  of  cotton's  problems  rests 
with  the  resolution  of  the  world's  economic 
problems.  And,  of  course,  a  key  to  the  world's 
economic  problems  is  a  resolution  of  our 
energy  problems.  The  developed  world  just 
can  not  contribute  an  additional  50  billion 
dollars  anually  to  the  Arabs  without  major 
adjustments.  I  recently  heard  that  the  In- 
crease In  our  American  oil  import  doUar 
value  exceeds  that  which  we  spent  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam  at  Its  peak  and  then  we  were 
worried  about  guns  and  butter  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  world  is  to  pay  high  energy 
prices,  which  appears  inevitable,  a  complete 
adjustment  In  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
developed  world  is  bound  to  result. 

Our  problems  of  depression/recession  here 
at  home,  as  well  as  our  American  energy 
problem,  are  resolvable  but  they  can  not  be 
resolved  by  doing  nothing.  These  are  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  by  reasonable  men 
sitting  around  the  table  seeking  reasonable 
solutions.  They  can  be  resolved  by  deci- 
sion makers  speaking  to  each  other  rather 
than  speaking  at  each  other.  They  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  Washington  climate  of 
partisanship  and  competition  for  political 
gain.  I  wo\ild  hope  that  our  executive  and 
legislative  branches  would  soon  reason  to- 
gether to  guide  the  economy  to  recovery.  The 
public  is  willing  to  bite  the  bullet — it  is  past 
time  for  Washington  to  do  the  same.  A 
resolution  of  our  economic  ills  will  solve 
many  of  our  cotton  problems  as  well. 

I  can  not  conclude  these  remarks  without 
complimenting  the  staff  of  the  association  for 
a  job  well  done.  Particularly,  I  must  single 
out  that  highly  thorough  and  efficient  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  ours,  Mr.  George  Martin, 
who  serves  us  so  faithfully. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  you — I 
hope  I  have  served  you  well.  If  we,  together 
as  an  organization,  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  utilize  the  historic  and  unique  re- 
sourcefulness of  this  industry,  next  year's 
review  for  you  will  be  brighter  and  full  of 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  vigorously  oppose  dealing  American 
consumers  another  "double  burden"  in 
these  economic  times  of  "double-digit" 
inflation  and  recession  by  passage  of  the 
so-called  emergency  agriculture  price 
support  bill,  H.R.  4296. 

Instead  of  emergency  "rearguard" 
action  that  will  hardly  help  anyone — let 
alone  the  farmer — the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  in  the  House  and  Senate 
could  be  better  spending  their  time  con- 
sidering ways  to  help  the  working  farmer 
as  well  as  the  consumer  rather  than  just 
disguising  the  same  old  programs. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  we  were  assured  that  the  "target 
price"  system  of  price  support  featured 
in  that  omnibus  legislation  was  the  "new" 
answer  to  crop  subsidization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in  America  old 
enough  to  understand  what  the  word 
"price"  means,  is  aware  that  food  prices 


have  remained  high  since  the  enactment 
of  the  1973  omnibus  farm  bill.  The  tar- 
get prices  set  in  that  legislation  /ere 
designed  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  have  to  subsidize  farmers  as 
long  as  the  prices  farmers  got  for  their 
crops  at  the  market  stayed  above  target 
prices.  Because  farm  prices  have  gener- 
ally stayed  substantially  higher  than 
target  prices,  this  has  resulted  in  a  drop 
of  farm  subsidy  payments  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Now  that  farm  prices  at  the  whole- 
sale level  have  started  to  decline  and 
there  is  some  relief  in  sight  for  the 
American  family's  food  budget — the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  opted 
for  legislation  that  will  jerk  food  price 
relief  from  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
by  keeping  most  food  prices  at  record 
levels  by  jacking  up  the  target  prices. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4296  will 
set  an  artificially  high  floor  for  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  farm  commodities  In- 
volved, which  in  turn  will  sustain  record 
high  food  prices  at  the  retail  level,  while 
many  farmers  will  again  be  left  holding 
the  bag. 

How  long  will  Americans  put  up  with 
this  kind  of  ill-conceived  legislation 
which  purports  to  set  higher  target- 
price  levels  for  only  a  year — when  the 
lessons  of  the  past  show  that  it  is  not 
likely  the  Congress  wUl  reduce  target- 
price  levels  in  future  years  should  mar- 
ket prices  drop  to  or  below  the  proposed 
price  support  levels? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple. We  can  show  such  resolve  by  de- 
feating H.R.  4296  and  then  properly  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  legislation  that  will 
provide  the  best  possible  program  for 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  To  do 
otherwise  will  mean  for  the  consumer 
that  higher  food  prices  will  remain, 
while  at  the  same  time,  tax  dollars  will 
be  used  to  pay  the  new  subsidies  created 
by  the  higher  target  prices. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Paul  Findley,  in 
discussing  our  objections  to  H.R.  4296. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  con- 
sider and  reflect  very  carefully  before 
committing  themselves  to  a  vote  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

A  total  of  approximately  7^  hours 
was  spent  on  hearings  on  the  sections 
of  this  bill  concerning  target  prices  and 
loan  levels  for  cotton,  com,  wheat  and 
soybeans.  No  hearings  whatsoever  were 
held  In  this  Congress  on  the  dairy  sec- 
tion of  this  legislation,  which  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  Government's  sup- 
port price  for  milk  and  for  quarterly 
adjustments  of  the  level  of  that  price 
support.  This  section  of  the  bill  repre- 
sents increased  costs  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  consumer.  It  gets  the  average 
American  coming  and  going — both  as  a 
taxpayer  for  the  increase  in  the  support 
prices  for  all  the  commodities  covered 
in  this  bill,  and  as  a  consumer  for  the 
increased  prices  of  these  commodities 
at  the  store. 

I  am  aware  that  hearings  were  held 
last  fall  on  the  dairy  price  situation  in 
general,  and  that  a  bill  to  raise  the  dairy 
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price  support  level  was  passed — and 
vetoed — at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy  of  those 
hearings  and  I  submit  that  they  are  no 
basis  on  which  to  make  a  decision  as 
important  as  the  one  that  will  come 
before  us  this  week.  The  testimony  is 
dated  and  it  Is  almost  entirely  from 
witnesses  supporting  increases  in  the 
support  levels.  The  testimony  showed 
much  of  the  justification  for  higher  sup- 
ports to  be  the  cost  of  feed,  which  is 
now  lower  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings  last  year  and  is  expected 
to  go  even  lower. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  bf  Congress  to 
exercise  sound  judgment  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Congres- 
sional committees  have  the  power  of  sub- 
pena  and  with  that  goes  the  duty  to  use  it 
if  need  be,  to  insure  that  all  sides  of  an 
issue  are  presented,  and  that  all  the 
effects  of  a  bill  have  been  reasonably 
considered. 

Congress  shbuld  not  only  provide  the 
general  public  with  an  opportunity  to 
testify  on  issues,  but  it  should  actively 
seek  the  testimony  of  witnesses  essential 
to  an  intelligent  and  fair  evaluation  of 
the  subject  at  hand  to  the  benefit  of  all 
involved.  Among  those  who  should  have 
testified,  but  did  not,  were  economists, 
foreign  trade  experts,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  work  on 
H.R.  4296  was  done  jointly  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Grains  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Cotton,  on  which 
I  do  not  have  the  privilege  to  serve.  Cop- 
ies of  the  hearings  before  those  subcom- 
mittees were  not  printed  before  the  final 
markup  in  the  fiUl  committee,  nor  were 
summaries  of  the  hearings  provided  to 
the  Members  prior  to  the  markup.  Upon 
request,  the  staff  of  the  committee  gra- 
ciously provided  copies  of  the  testimony 
and  this  was  extremely  helpful — but  still 
not  sufficient  for  a  complete  study  of  a 
bill  of  such  great,  estimated  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

There  are  strong  arguments  that  this 
legislation  reverses  the  present  trend  to- 
ward a  diminishing  Federal  presence  in 
the  farming  business;  that  it  interferes 
'-  ith  the  natural  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  on  agricultural  and,  in  turn,  con- 
sumer prices:  and  that  it  represents  an 
increased  expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget 
is  already  under  a  severe  strain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
arguments,  or  arguments  to  the  contrary 
were  sufficiently  resolved  in  committee 
to  enable  any  Member  of  this  Congress  to 
make  a  decision  on  his  vote  with  any 
certainty. 

It  seems  logical  that  more  Informa- 
tion, from  more  witnesses  with  an  ex- 
pertise in  the  various  areas  touched  by 
the  bill — the  economy,  world  trade,  the 
consumer,  as  well  as  other  farm  inter- 
ests— should  have  been  gathered,  sought 
and  made  a  part  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations. We  cannot  commit  ourselves 
to  an  expensive  piece  of  legislation  with-* 
out  answers  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised — questions  that  have  not 
been  answered. 

I  am  voting  against  this  bill  because  I 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  basis  of  informa- 


tion to  reasonably  conclude  that  it  is 
in  the  long-range,  best  interest  of  either 
the  farmer,  the  consumer,  or  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  cited 
by  the  supporters  of  the  bill  as  reason  for 
abbreviated  consideration  and  for  im- 
mediate passage.  They  say  that  the 
farmers  must  know  what  price  they  can 
depend  on  before  they  put  the  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  that  it  is  planting  time. 
Farmers  knew  50  years  ago  that  this  Is 
planting  time  and  If  we  can  wait  this 
long  we  can  wait  long  enough  to  ade- 
quately consider  what  the  long  range 
and  broad  effects  of  this  legislation  will 
be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  that  I  favor 
the  farmer.  I  have  been  a  grower  myself 
and  represent  a  rural  and  agricultural 
area  of  Florida.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
hold  up  this  bill  if  the  evidence  indi- 
cated an  adequate  investigation  had  been 
made. 

There  Is  no  emergency  here  so  great 
that  Congress  cannot  fiUflll  its  respon- 
sibility to  give  each  measure  reasonable 
consideration.  We  cannot  continue  to 
have  Govemment-by-emergency  legis- 
lation, ill-founded  and  hastily  enacted. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Mad  Hatter  in  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  story;  the  ubiqui- 
tous white  rabbit  who  never  had  any 
time,  was  always  in  a  hurry  but  who 
really.  If  the  truth  be  known,  never  did 
know  where  he  was  going  or  why  he  was 
In  such  a  hurry.  This  should  not  be  a 
"Mad  Hatter  Congress."  A  billion  here 
and  a  billion  there  do  make  a  difference 
and  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  only  If  they  feel  the 
taxpayers  can  stand  more  taxes  and 
that,  after  an  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee's Investigation,  they  believe  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  has  been  re- 
sponsibly fulfilled. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Findley)  . 
^  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  AND  EDMUND 
BURKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  it  is  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  who  have  enriched  the 
American  scene  from  the  earliest  days 
to  the  present,  who  have  contributed 
sagacity  and  leadership  in  politics,  hu- 
mor and  pathos  in  the  arts,  and  a  leaven 
of  human  warmth  and  brilliance  to  the 
daily  lives  of  all  of  us  at  work  and  In 
pleasure. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  a  great  Irish- 


man, Edmund  Burke.  He  was  one  of  tne 
first  to  speak  up  in  Parliament  for  jus- 
tice to  Ireland,  and  throughout  his  parli- 
amentary career  he  championed  the 
Irish  cause.  His  work  is  remembered  with 
gratitude  in  the  Irish  Republic  today. 

This  year  we  remember  him  particu- 
larly because  200  years  ago  this  week, 
Edmund  Burke  arose  in  Parliament  to 
deliver  his  famous  speech  on  conciliation 
with  the  American  Colonies.  The  anni- 
versary should  not  go  by  unmarked  in 
any  parliament  In  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  this  one. 

Edmund  Burke  was,  in  a  sense,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  modern  parliament.  His  cour- 
ageous persistence  and  persuasive  ora- 
tory were  potent  weapons  that  enabled 
the  British  House  of  Commons  to  win 
the  battle  against  royal  prerogative  and 
to  gain  control  of  the  executive  estab- 
lishment. 

Here  in  America  we  know  him  best  for 
his  attempt  to  end  the  Crown's  self-de- 
feating attempts  to  subdue  the  American 
Colonists.  His  speech  on  conciliation 
was  used  in  our  high  schools  as  a  model 
of  brilliant,  well-ordered  rhetoric. 

He  dealt  in  basic  principles  and  uni- 
versal truths.  Indeed,  many  of  the  things 
he  said  in  Commons  about  the  American 
Revolution  could  have  been  heard  with 
profit  here  in  Congress  when  we  were 
deeply  mired  In  Southeast  Asia.  He  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  similarity  between 
mistreatment  of  America  and  mistreat- 
ment of  his  native  Irelsuid. 

"The  use  of  force  Is  but  temporary," 
he  said.  "It  may  subdue  for  a  moment, 
but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of 
subduing  again;  and  a  nation  is  not 
governed  which  is  perpetually  to  be 
conquered." 

Burke  played  a  critical  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  democratic  republic  as 
we  know  it  today. 

"nie  struggle  for  dominance  between 
the  British  king  and  Parliament  was  the 
central  issue  of  the  time.  The  three 
Georges  had  been  whittling  away  at  the 
"glorious"  reforms  of  1688.  As  Burke 
put  it: 

The  power  of  the  crown,  almost  dead  and 
rotten  as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew, 
with  much  more  strength  and  far  less  odluun, 
as  Influence. 

Burke's  protest  against  the  treatment 
of  the  American  Colonies  was  part  of 
his  struggle  to  reverse  that  trend.  He 
insisted  that  civil  and  military  officials 
selected  purely  on  the  ground  of  royal 
favoritism  were  leading  the  kingdom  to 
defeat;  he  contended  that  ministers  se- 
lected by  the  Parliament  and  thus  rep- 
resenting the  popular  will,  would  provide 
wiser  leadership. 

His  belief  in  wider  participation  in 
government  led  to  his  espousal  of  a  par- 
ty system.  In  his  thoughts  on  the  cause 
of  ttie  present  discontent,  he  spoke  on 
the  need  of  the  political  party,  defined  as 
a  body  of  men  imited  on  public  principle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  become 
an  oratorical  cliche  to  regard  party 
loyalty  and  partisanship  as  a  somewhat 
baser  motivation  than  nonpartisanship. 
It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  the  politi- 
cal party  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  democratic  government.  "Parties," 
said  Burke,  "must  ever  exist  in  a  free 
country." 
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His  "Address  to  the  Voters  of  Bristol" 
is  a  classic  definition  of  the  role  of  the 
responsible  legislator: 

ParUament  Is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  Interests.  .  .  . 
You  choose  a  member,  indeed;  but  when  you 
have  chosen  him,  he  Is  not  a  member  of 
Bristol,  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  Imagine  his  reaction  to 
the  concept  of  government  by  public 
opinion  poll. 

Burke's  concern  for  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  in  America  and  in  Ire- 
land was  echoed  in  his  concern  for  those 
in  India.  He  was  the  most  active  member 
of  a  select  committee  which  was  created 
in  1781  to  Investigate  the  administration 
of  justice  in  India.  He  exposed  the  cor- 
ruption of  colonial  officials,  and  he 
conducted  lengthy— but  ultimately  un- 
successful—impeachment proceedings 
against  the  governor  general  of  India. 

Burke  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
democratic  government  that  England  en- 
joys today.  But  he  is  today  a  hero  to 
conservatives  as  well  as  liberals.  His  ap- 
peal to  conservatives  is  partly  due  to  his 
"Refiections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,"  and  his  violent  opposition  to 
the  French  Revolution.  He  deplored  not 
only  its  cruelties  and  excesses— he 
deplored  even  its  early,  moderate  phases. 
His  failiu-e  to  take  note  of  the  poverty 
of  the  French  people  and  his  sentimental 
admiration  of  the  ill-fated  French  queen 
were  blind  spots  which  cannot  be  glossed 
over.  But  Burke  also  appeals  to  conserva- 
tives because  throughout  his  life  he 
tended  to  place  a  very  high  value  on 
stability,  and  to  regard  change  with 
caution. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  as  a  cham- 
pion of  our  parliamentary  system,  a 
progenitor  of  our  party  system,  an  ad- 
vocate of  restraint  in  the  exercise  of 
power.  In  fighting  the  misguided  policies 
of  his  king,  he  held  open  the  door  to 
Britain's  diu-able  friendship  with  Amer- 
ica and  thus  served  the  kingdom  very 
well  indeed.  He  has  also  served  us  all 
in  the  development  of  a  common  tradi- 
tion of  law  and  government  which,  hap- 
pily, has  been  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  We  can  still  learn  much  from 
him. 


INDIAN  JOB  PREFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1934  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  which 
completely  reformed  the  administration 
of  Indian  Affairs,  provided  for  preferen- 
tial hiring  of  Indian  people  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  their  subsequent 
preference  In  promotions  within  the  Bu- 
reau. For  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  the 
Interior  Department  did  not  enforce  the 
provisions  dealing  with  Indian  prefer- 
ence in  promotions.  As  time  passed  these 
important  Indian  rights  remained  on  the 
books  virtually  imnotlced. 

Meanwhile,  many  talented  and  highly 
motivated  persons,  not  eligible  for  Indian 
preference,  were  recruited  into  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
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Health  Service.  Not  told  otherwise,  these 
people  rightly  assumed  that  they  would 
be  able  to  develop  their  full  career  po- 
tential within  each  of  these  two  prin- 
cipal agencies  serving  the  needs  of  In- 
dian people. 

Indian  people,  meanwhile,  were  seek- 
ing better  employment  opportunities. 
Their  search  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
sire to  gain  increased  control  over  their 
powerful  Federal  agencies,  the  upper 
echelons  of  which  have  long  been  domi- 
nated by  non-Indians.  Indian  spokesmen 
began  to  assert  these  long-neglected 
rights  of  Indian  preference  in  promotion 
provided  in  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act. 
Their  assertion  was  contested  in  the 
courts,  and  finally,  on  June  17,  1974,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  an  8  to  0  decision, 
upheld  the  Indian  preference  provisions 
of  the  Wheeler-Howard  Act. 

As  a  result  of  that  decision,  non-Indian 
employees  have  found  their  advance- 
ment in  their  BIA  or  IHS  careers  effec- 
tively stymied.  Although  many  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  promotional  oppor- 
tunities outside  BIA  or  IHS  and  con- 
tinue their  careers  with  a  minimum  of 
interruption,  others  have  found  it  very 
difficult.  Many  BIA  and  IHS  positions 
have  no  equivalents   in  other  Federal 
agencies.  This  tends  to  be  true  partic- 
ularly of  employees  in  higher  grades, 
with  long  tenure  and  unique  specialties. 
An  example  of  such  an  employee  is  one 
who  has  worked  his  way  up  the  career 
ladder  to  become  the  head  of  a  large, 
specialized  Indian  boarding  school.  An- 
other might  be  an  IHS  engineer  who  has 
been  promoted  to  a  higher  than  average 
engineering  position  by  virtue  of  his  tal- 
ent in  organizing  Indian  communities  to 
develop  their  own  domestic  water  supply. 
Neither  employee  can  be  promoted  to 
positions  to  which  qualified  Indians  ap- 
ply and  neither  can  look  forward  to  fur- 
thering their  careers  elsewhere  except  in 
the  most  exceptional  or  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. Each  can  remain  in  his  or 
her  current  position,  frustrated  and  pos- 
sibly    undisturbed,     imtll     eligible     to 

retire.  ^.  ^,  ., 

Meanwhile,  ambitious,  highly  moti- 
vated and  qualified  Indian  people  must 
wait  in  frustration  for  non-Indians  to 
vacate  these  types  of  key  jobs.  For  both 
groups  It  is  a  demoralizing  situation 
which  Is  coimterproductive  to  efforts  to 
achieve  the  national  goal  of  Increasing 
Indian  self-determination  through 
greater  Indian  participation  in  and  con- 
trol over  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

I  am  Introducing  this  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  unfortunate  situation.  It  Is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  measure  of  equity 
for  the  non-Indian  employee  by  allowing 
him  to  retire  earlier  than  normally  would 
be  the  case.  By  so  doing  It  will  open  Jobs 
which  qualified  Indians  are  eager  to  fill. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  a 
similar  proposal,  H.R.  17288,  which  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subconamlttee  adopted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Self-De- 
terminatlon  and  Education  Assistance 
Act.  The  amendment  was  subsequently 
deleted  from  the  bill  by  the  full  In- 
terior Committee.  While  the  committee 
agreed  there  was  a  definite  need  for  re- 
medial action,  it  also  felt  that  full  hear- 


ings on  the  problem,  with  complete  in- 
formation and  the  deliberation  afforded 
by  the  hearing  process,  would  be  the  pre- 
ferred course  to  foUow.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  my  commitment  to  find  a  legis- 
lative remedy  to  the  inequities  caused 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

The  bill  provides  increased  retirement 
benefits  to  non-Indian  employees  of  the 
BIA  and  IHS  who  had  20  years  of  serv- 
ice as  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
last  June  and  who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  full  retirement  benefits  un- 
der civil  service  regulations.  Also  eligible 
are  employees  who  complete  20  years  of 
service  within  a  10-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1984.  The  retirement  ben- 
efits would  be  computed  at  a  flat  2  per- 
cent rate  for  the  full  period  of  an  em- 
ployee's service.  This  rate  would  result 
in  an  approximately  9  y2 -percent  increase 
in  benefits  over  those  computed  by  the 
standard   civil  service   formula,   which 
applies  a  l'/2 -percent  rate  for  the  first 
5  years,  1%  percent  for  the  second  5 
years,  and  2  percent  for  all  years  there- 
after.' This  bill  will  assist  those  long- 
term  employees  whose  careers  are  at  a 
standstill  as  a  result  of  Indian  prefer- 
ence. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  further 
the  cause  of  Indian  self-determination 
by   encouraging   non-Indians   to   retire 
earlier,  thereby  freeing  more  middle-  and 
high-level  positions  for  qualified  Indian 
applicants. 

Conceivably,  a  large  number  of  highly 
skilled  non-Indian  employees  could  elect 
to  take  Immediate  advantage  of  the  early 
retirement  afforded  by  this  bill.  Such  a 
mass  exodus,  while  unlikely,  could  pos- 
sibly have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
orderly  and  effective  functioning  of  the 
BIA  or  IHS.  To  mitigate  this  possibility, 
the  bill  contains  two  provisos.  The  first 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  to  delay  an  employee's  early 
separation  if  he  determines,  in  writing, 
that  the  delay  is  necessary  to  recruit  and 
train  a  replacement,  or  that  an  early 
separation  would  seriously  Impair  the 
provision  of  a  necessary  service  to  In- 
dian people  or  would  jeopardize  the 
operations  of  an  office  or  other  installa- 
tion. Second,  if  any  employee's  early 
separation  from  service  were  thus  de- 
layed, he  would  maintain  his  eligibility 
for  retirement  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  passing  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act  41  years  ago  the  Congress 
established  the  Indian  preference  policy. 
For  reasons  unknown,  the  executive 
branch  did  not  enforce  that  policy  while 
it  continued  to  invite  non-Indisuis  into 
careers  with  the  Indian  service.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian 
Health  Service  must  observe  Indian 
preference  in  hiring,  transfers  and  pro- 
motions, non-Indian  employees  should 
not  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  that 
decision.  The  situation  was  clearly  not 
of  their  making.  By  the  same  token, 
Indian  people  are  entitled  to  enjoy  their 
full  measure  of  rights  under  the  law. 
This  bill  furthers  the  interests  of  Indians 
and  non-Indians  alike.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  give  It  the  ear- 
liest possible  consideration. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  made  a  speech  here  in  the  House  which 
appeared  on  page  5986  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  That  speech  got  entitled 
"How  Humans  Fall  in  Love"  and  it  was 
referring  to  a  press  release  by  a  Member 
of  the  other  body. 

Now,  there  are  some  who  feel  that  my 
speech  did  not  give  both  sides  of  the  story 
and  I  must  agree  that  they  are  right.  I 
freely  admitted  that  when  I  spoke  I  had 
not  seen  the  Senator's  press  release.  And 
if  I  have  misstated  his  position,  then  he 
has  my  apology. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interests  of 
fairness,  and  to  make  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues have  a  chance  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  I  enter  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  articles.  The  first  is 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Wednesday, 
March  12. 1975,  and  is  entitled  "Proxmire 
Hits  Study  on  Love."  and  the  second  is 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday, 
March  14,  1975,  and  is  by  Scotty  Reston. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  research  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  nearly  everyone  in  the  United 
States.  Statistics  show  that  at  least  one 
out  of  every  three  marriages  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  end  in  dissolution.  The 
costs  involved  are  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

Our  society  has  put  inevitable  strain 
on  the  traditional  institution  of  mar- 
riage. We  subject  our  children  to  a  highly 
romantic  notion  of  love  and  marriage 
from  their  earliest  day.  Throughout 
their  teen  years  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  songs  and  stories  of  romantic 
love,  and  the  advertising  Industry  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  convince  them 
that  if  they  will  only  use  whatever  prod- 
ucts is  being  advertised,  then  they  will 
be  successful  in  love. 

With  that  backgroimd,  is  it  any  sur- 
prise that  a  large  percentage  of  teenage 
marriages  end  in  dissolution?  Sociologists 
recognize  this  as  a  major  problem  in  our 
society,  and  point  out  the  significant 
social  and  economic  costs  involved.  The 
costs  of  establishing  a  household  are  all 
but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
costs  of  closing  one  out. 

A  marriage  license  costs  $3  on  the 
average  across  the  country,  but  the  costs 
of  child  support,  separate  maintenance, 
property  settlements,  visitation,  and  at- 
torney fees  run  into  the  thousands.  On 
top  of  that  are  the  emotional  costs  to 
both  partners  of  the  marriage,  their  chil- 
dren, friends,  relatives,  and  associates. 

I  come  from  an  agricultural  area,  and 
It  is  easy  to  liken  a  marriage  to  farm- 
land on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

As  long  as  the  land  receives  constant 
maintenance,  cultivation,  and  care  it  will 
be  enriched  and  productive.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  does  not  receive  attention 
it  will  soon  erode  and  be  washed  away. 
And  of  course,  there  is  some  land  which 
should  never  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
first  place,  since  the  danger  of  erosion 
was  obvious. 

My  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  mar- 
riage is  an  institution  which  affects  the 


vast  majority  of  all  adult  Americans.  At 
least  one-third  of  all  those  entering  into 
a  marriage  will  end  up  seeing  that  mar- 
riage dissolved,  many  of  those  people 
will  be  embittered  and  hurt  by  their  ex- 
perience. In  most  cases,  the  costs  in- 
volved in  dissolving  the  marriage  will 
be  excessive,  and  some  of  those  costs  will 
show  up  as  a  loss  of  productivity  in  the 
economy. 

So  long  as  our  society  insists  on  using 
romantic  love  as  a  tool  in  selling  every- 
thing from  automobiles  to  deodorants  we 
will  continue  to  pay  the  high  price  for 
the  tendency  of  our  citizens  to  fall  out  of 
love  and  then  end  marriages. 

The  fabric  of  traditional  marriage  has 
changed  in  this  century.  Our  people  no 
longer  look  at  marriage  the  same  way 
our  grandparents  did.  Many  States  have 
already  recognized  this  fact,  as  my  own 
State  of  California  did  in  establishing 
"no  fault  divorce"  on  the  grounds  of  ir- 
reconcileable  differences. 

But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
changes  in  divorce  laws  are  not  the  ans- 
wer to  the  cause,  but  rather  an  answer  to 
the  effect.  The  problem  is  not  how  to  le- 
gally end  a  relationship,  the  problem  is  in 
the  relationship  Itself. 

Some  would  say  that  we  should  leave 
love  mysterious,  but  I  cannot  agree.  Mar- 
riage is  not  just  a  social  convention  It  is 
also  a  legal  Institution,  and  Its  dissolu- 
tion affects  society  as  a  whole.  Pbr  that 
reason,  if  for  no  other.  I  believe  that  this 
research  would  be  worthwhile. 

I  firmly  hope  the  knowledge  gained 
ed  through  this  basic  research  will  help 
Americans  in  the  future  to  better  under- 
stand one  of  the  basic  building  blocks  of 
our  society.  To  use  my  earlier  compari- 
son, if  we  can  develop  enough  knowl- 
edge to  help  a  single  farmer  better  culti- 
vate and  enrich  his  soU  to  keep  it  pro- 
ductive, or  if  we  provide  the  knowledge 
to  keep  another  farmer  from  attempting 
to  farm  on  land  which  will  surely  erode 
Immediately,  then  the  research  will  have 
proved  worthwhile. 

We  need  to  Improve  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. We  need  to  preserve  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  This  research  could 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  of  all  re- 
search projects.  I  hope  we  don't  continue 
to  discredit  scientific  research  just  for 
the  demogogic  political  mileage  a  few 
press  agents  can  govern. 

The  articles  aforementioned  foUow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1975) 

Proxmibe  Hits  Sttjdt  on  Love:  Researcher 

Defends  $84,000  U.S.  Grant 

(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmire  says  a  federal  grant 

of  884,000  for  the  study  of  romantic  love  Is  a 

big  waste  of  money  but  the  professor  who  la 

doing  the  research  says  his  attitude  Is  "out 

of  the  Dark  Ages." 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  singled  out  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grant  to  Ellen  Ber- 
scheld,  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  as  the  month's  blgitest 
boondoggle.  tiB^" 

Mrs.  Berscheld  shot  back  that  Proxmire 
overlooked  an  NSF  grant  for  virtually  iden- 
tical research  being  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  hla  home  state. 

And  she  noted  that  the  senator  himself 
has  had  marital  troubles. 

"Right  at  the  top  of  the  things  we  don't 
want  to  know  Is  why  a  man  falls  In  love  with 
a  woman  and  vice  versa,"  Proxmire  said.  "So, 


National  Science  Foundation,  get  out  of  the 
love  racket." 

Mrs.  Berscheld,  however,  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  social  scientists  want  to  know  more 
about  love  because  it's  the  basis  of  marriage 
and  family  formation  in  the  American  cul- 
ture. 

"When  love  is  gone,  divorce  is  Instituted  " 
she  said. 

"When  we  consider  the  pain  and  havoc 
that  that  is  wreaked  by  a  single  divorce,  not 
only  the  principals  but  to  the  children.  If 
any,  parents,  friends,  employers  and  society  at 
large,  one  can  understand  why  we'd  like  to 
know  more  about  the  basis  on  which  people 
contract  a  marriage,  and  that  basis  Is  love." 

"I'm  really  shocked  by  the  senator's  at- 
titude," she  added.  "He  has  suffered  the  pain 
of  separation  from  his  wife.  I  read  In  the 
papers  that  they're  reconciled — that's  won- 
derful. If  he  values  marriage  and  family,  I 
don't  know  why  he  said  what  he  did." 

Proxmire,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  approves 
money  for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
said  he  opposed  research  into  the  reason 
people  fall  In  love  "because  I  don't  want  the 
answer." 

He  announced  recently  that  he  and  his 
wife,  Ellen,  were  reumted  after  being  sepa- 
rated for  3>/2  years. 

Mrs.  Berscheld  said  her  research  Involves 
Interviews,  prlmarUy  with  college  sopho- 
mores, to  study  their  dating  habits  and  views 
of  romance.  Her  project  has  been  approved 
by  a  committee  of  fellow  psychologists,  she 
said. 

"This  (criticism)  Is  out  of  the  Dark  Ages," 
Mrs.  Berscheld  said.  "The.  \ised  to  be  a  ta- 
boo against  studying  this  subject.  ...  A  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota  even 
got  fired  for  asking  If  girls  ever  got  kissed 
by  a  boy . . . 

"Basic  research  Is  such  a  sitting  duck," 
she  sighed. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1976] 
Proxmire  on  Lov> 
(By  James  Reston) 

Senator  WUUam  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin 
has  discovered  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  spending  $83,000  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  find  out  why  people 
fall  In  love,  and  he  wants  it  stopped.  Not  the 
love  but  the  spending.  "Biggest  boondoggle 
of  the  year,"  he  says.  "I  don't  want  the 
answer." 

This  Is  not  like  our  old  buddy  Bill.  He  Is 
normally  a  sensible  and  even  a  romantic 
type  himself,  a  physical  fitness  buff  who  Jogs 
to  the  Capitol  in  the  morning  and  spends 
most  of  hU  time  there  digging  out  the  facts, 
but  he  wants  romantic  love  to  remain  a 
mystery. 

Mr.  Proxmire  Is  a  modern  man  who  believes 
that  government  should  help  people  with 
their  problems.  He  Is  a  land-grant  college 
man,  and  wUl  vote  any  amount  of  money  for 
basic  research  on  the  dangers  of  natural  se- 
lection In  animals,  and  on  how  to  get  the  best 
bulls  and  cows  together  on  the  farms  of  Wis- 
consin, but  he  Is  against  basic  research  on 
the  alarming  divorce  rate  or  break-up  of  the 
human  famUy  In  America.  You  have  to  as- 
sume he  was  kidding. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  Just  reported  that  there  were 
970,000  divorces  In  the  United  States  in 
1974,  compared  to  913,000  In  1973,  and 
479,000  In  1965.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  In  the  United  States  Is  down  over  the 
last  decade,  but  In  1974,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  still  up  by  over  a  mlUlon  and 
a  quarter,  while  the  rate  of  marriages  was 
down  and  the  rate  of  divorcee  up. 

AU  the  National  Science  Foundation  was 
suggesting,  and  the  Federal  Government  was 
financing,  was  a  modest  Inquiry  Into  these 
statistics.  Why  this  Increase  in  divorce,  this 
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decrease  in  marriage,  this  disbelief  in  the 
family  as  the  basis  of  American  life? 

Were  the  expectations  of  married  life  un- 
reasonably high?  Were  the  assumptions  of 
courtship,  and  of  economic  security  an  en- 
during reality  or  a  trap?  What  was  romantic 
love  anyway — a  basis  for  secure  famUy  and 
national  life,  or  a  dangerous  illusion? 

With  these  questions  In  mind,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  was  given  $83,000  to  see 
whether  It  could  come  up  with  any  answers 
or  at  least  clues,  and  the  burden  of  research 
fell  on  Ellen  Berscheld,  a  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

When  Senator  Proxmire  spotted  this 
|83.(X)0  item  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  In  charge  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  budget,  he 
almost  blew  his  new  hair-do.  "Get  out  of  the 
love-racket,"  he  tbld  the  foundation. 

Obviously,  he  had  a  point.  The  reasons 
why  people  fall  In  love,  or  think  they  do, 
will  always  be  a  mystery,  and  many  people, 
like  Mr.  Proxmire,  probably  "don't  want  the 
answer." 

But  If  the  sociologists  and  psychologists 
can  get  even  a  suggestion  of  the  answer  to 
our  pattern  of  romantic  love,  marriage,  disil- 
lusion, divorce — and  the  children  left  be- 
hind— It  could  be  the  best  Investment  of 
Federal  money  since  Mr.  Jefferson  made  the 
Louisiana  Purchase. 

Professor  Berscheld  thinks  the  Uluslons 
about  romantic  love,  the  confusion  between 
Infatuation  and  enduring  love,  are  precisely 
what  we  have  to  understand  If  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  the  pill,  the  rejec- 
tion of  marriage,  broken  marriages,  and 
abandoned  and  morally  confused  children. 

It  Is  the  Illusion  of  romantic  love  among 
the  young  that  leads  to  broken  marriages, 
she  says,  and  broken  families,  which  In  turn 
contribute  to  the  disorientation.  Instability, 
disunity  and  even  violence  of  American  life. 
Therefore,  she  concludes,  research  on  how 
and  why  young  men  and  women  marry  Is 
fundamental,  even  If  the  researchers  never 
find  the  answers. 

Professor  Berscheld  hasn't  gone  far  enough 
Into  her  Inquiries  to  pronounce  or  even  Indi- 
cate conclusions.  But  she  does  think  she  has 
found  an  Illusion  among  the  young :  namely, 
that  In  married  life,  love  and  hostility  are 
opposltes;  that  If  there  Is  love  there  cannot 
be  hate  or  even  hostility,  whereas  her  re- 
searches so  far  suggest  that  love  and  hostil- 
ity, sometimes  even  hate,  often  exist  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence with  life,  would  probably  agree;  but  he 
saw  what  seemed  to  be  an  obvious  boon- 
doggle In  the  budget,  and  he  attacked  It  as 
a  budgetary  swindle.  It  was  good  politics  but 
probably  bad  history,  for  the  world  Is  being 
transformed  now,  not  by  political  leaders, 
but  by  the  fertility  of  the  human  mind  and 
Isody,  by  the  creation  of  life  at  the  beginning 
and  the  prolongation  of  life  at  the  end. 

The  politicians  don't  quite  know  how  to 
find  the  Jobs,  schools,  houses,  food,  fuel  and 
transportation  to  deal  with  this  torrent  of 
people  and  problems.  Therefore,  the  social 
scientists  have  to  think  about  why  new  life 
Is  created  In  the  first  place,  where  the  pill, 
and  the  concepts  of  romantic  love,  easy  sex, 
marriage  and  divorce  fit  Into  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

"I  don't  want  to  know  the  answer,"  about 
why  pe<^le  fall  In  love,  marry  or  don't,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  says  In  what  was  probably  one 
of  his  few  careless  public  statements.  But  a 
lot  of  other  people  want  the  answer  studied, 
even  If  "romantic  love"  and  why  people 
marry  remain  a  mystery,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly will. 


A  CITY  REDEEMED— IV 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
study  of  history  shows  that  political  life 
moves  through  cycles  of  a  sort — not 
cycles  as  rigid  as  those  of  the  Greek 
philosophers — but  discernible  rhythms. 
Great  states  rise  and  fall;  dynasties  rise 
and  decline;  movements  and  theories 
rise,  only  to  be  enveloped  by  a  changing 
world. 

Through  all  of  this,  civilization  con- 
tinues to  exist.  A  great  city  may  go 
through  many  evolutions  and  still  sur- 
vive. So  it  is  with  San  Antonio,  which 
has  seen  more  than  250  yesurs  begin  and 
end.  San  Antonio  began  its  existence  as 
a  frontier  outpost,  from  which  Spain 
hoped  to  explore  and  settle  her  do- 
minions in  what  is  now  the  southwestern 
United  States.  The  power  of  Spain  waxed 
and  waned,  and  San  Antonio  next  was 
governed  by  Mexico,  then  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  then  the 
United  States,  and  the  Confederacy.  For 
a  while,  even  France  claimed  the  lands 
that  embraced  San  Antonio.  But  through 
all  this  political  change — some  peaceful, 
some  violent — San  Antonio  survived  and 
grew.  Like  any  other  great  city,  San  An- 
tonio endured. 

Today,  the  local  politics  of  San  An- 
tonio Is  turbulent,  as  roiled  and  confused 
as  it  has  ever  been.  For  many  years  the 
city's  government  was  controlled  by  one 
group;  but  that  group  began  losing  its 
strength  in  1968,  and  It  Is  now  Impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  this  election  will 
mark  Its  last  real  effort  to  obtain  power, 
or  the  removal  of  Its  strength.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens,  the  city  will  survive. 
How  well  San  Antonio  survives  de- 
pends on  what  Its  next  elected  city  gov- 
ernment does.  The  voters  clearly  hope 
that  the  next  council  will  redeem  the 
city — end  its  unpredictable  and  unstable 
mayor's  reign,  and  begin  a  governing 
process  based  on  human  compassion, 
good  sense,  and  determined  honesty. 

Whether  these  hopes  are  realized  de- 
pends on  how  those  who  are  elected 
respond  to  the  challenges  and  pressures 
of  office. 

San  Antonio's  next  municipal  govern- 
ment will,  like  the  present  one,  face  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  energy 
crisis.  I  have  suggested  some  actions 
that  ought  to  be  taken — actions  that 
open  up  the  planning  process,  actions 
that  truly  defend  the  Interests  of  the 
citizen-owners  of  the  gas  and  electric 
utility,  actions  that  wiU  make  the  city's 
gas  supplier  independent  of  the  rampant 
dishonesty  of  its  parent  company, 
Coastel  States,  once  and  for  all;  actions 
that  will  produce  an  adequate,  secure, 
and  reasonably  priced  energy  supply  for 
the  city,  to  the  extent  that  an  energy 
supply  can  be  reasonably  priced,  in  this 
cartel-ridden  world.  If  need  be,  San  An- 
tonio ought  to  consider  going  into  the 
gas  production  business  itself,  as  it  once 
considered  doing,  and  as  I,  myself,  sug- 
gested a  few  years  ago. 

Beyond  the  energy  problem,  San  An- 
tonio's next  city  government  has  to  be 
concerned  about  water  supply.  San  An- 
tonio Is  the  largest  city  in  this  country 
that  wholly  depends  on  water  wells  for 
Its  water  supply.  We  have  a  remarkable 


resource  In  the  Edwards  Aquifer,  from 
which  all  this  water  comes — a  pure,  pro- 
lific source  of  water.  No  one  knows  how 
much  water  the  great  aquifer  contains, 
nor  how  much  can  be  safely  pumped  out. 
All  we  know  is  that  there  are  limits,  and 
that  these  limits  may  be  reached  quickly 
in  the  event  of  a  major  drought.  But 
San  Antonio  has  done  very  Uttle  about 
securing  a  future  water  supply,  to  sup- 
plement the  aquifer's  boimty.  There  are 
a  number  of  alternatives  available,  but 
the  city  has  done  almost  nothing  about 
any  one  of  them.  And  every  day,  the 
margin   of   safety   diminishes,   because 
San   Antonio's   population   is   growing, 
pushing  ever  harder  against  the  limits  of 
the   Edwards   Aquifer.   Meanwhile,   not 
only  has  the  city  government  been  dila- 
tory in  selecting  a  surface  water  source, 
its  policy  toward  the  water  board  has 
been  of  a  nature  that  tends  to  diminish 
and  weaken  that  board's  financial  re- 
sources. The  city  has  elected  to  use  the 
board  to  subsidize  builders  and  devel- 
opers, rather  than  to  build  up  the  re- 
sources that  will  be  needed  to  develop  a 
surface  water  supply,  and  complete  the 
building  of  a  truly  unified,  uniform  city 
water  supply  system.  The  next  city  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
continue  these  policies  and  nonpolicies. 
which  operate  in  a  way  that  benefits  a 
few  private  interests,  at  the  expense  of 
diluting  the  strength  and  effectiveness 
of  what  has  up  until  recent  times  been 
one  of  the  best  municipal  water  systems 
In  the  Nation. 

San  Antonio  needs  to  obtein  a  better 
control  over  its  own  growth  and  plsm- 
ning  processes.  As  It  Is,  development  over 
the  recharge  zone  of  the  Edwards  aqui- 
fer threatens  to  pollute  the  waters  It 
contains.  The  city  needs  a  firm  policy 
on  such  development,  and  should  recon- 
sider ordinances  that  may  commit  it  to 
pay  off  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonds  issued  by  the  so-called  municipal 
utility  districts,  which  are  being  set  up 
to  facilitate  major  developments  around 
the  recharge  zone.  One  such  utility  dis- 
trict, designed  for  San  Antonio  Ranch 
Town,  had  a  bond  election  last  fall,  in 
which  fom:  people  voted,  and  authorized 
the  issuance  of  $25  mlUion  in  bonds.  The 
citizens  of  San  Antonio  need  to  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  not  have  the  burden 
of  paying  off  these  bonds,  or  any  others 
like  them. 

Gimmicks  like  the  MUD  can.  be  bene- 
ficial to  a  city,  but  only  if  that  city  exer- 
cises the  utmost  care  and  caution — and 
that  kind  of  good  sense  did  not  exist  in 
the  Becker  administration.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  citizens  of  San  Antonio 
are  going  to  eschew  the  development  and 
use  of  new  governmental  tools — but  they 
do  know  that  there  are  no  quick  and  easy 
answers,  no  miracles  of  municipal  plan- 
ning. The  need  Is  always  for  hard  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  and  hard  assiu-ances 
given,  that  the  city's  best  Interests  are 
being  looked  after  by  the  city  council 
and  all  its  boards  and  agencies. 

No  one  can  ask  more  than  that.  No 
one  expects  more  than  that.  If  San  An- 
tonio can  achieve  a  government  admin- 
istration that  respects  the  bounds  of  its 
charter,  bears  foremost  in  mind  what 
Is  best  for  the  community,  eschews  spe- 
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cial  Interests,  and  hews  hard  to  the  line 
of  truth  and  honesty,  we  will  have  a  city 
truly  redeemed.  San  Antonio  Is  a  city 
that  can  be  proud  of  what  it  is,  and 
proud  of  its  past.  What  it  needs  at  the 
moment  is  a  municipal  government  that 
can  inspire  pride  in  municipal  leader- 
ship. 


EDMONSON  COUNTY,  KY. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Natcher)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
story  of  a  county  by  the  name  of  Edmon- 
son— Edmonson  County,  Ky. 

It  is  a  story  worth  telling  and  is  basic- 
ally the  story  of  people  and  their  con- 
cern, a  story  of  cooperation,  and  a  story 
of  rugged  determination.  It  is  a  story  I 
know  well. 

Edmonson  County  is  in  our  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  low-income  county,  today 
and  at  all  times  in  the  past  its  greatest 
strength  lay  In  its  people— those  who 
were  and  are  now  among  the  best  I  have 
ever  known.  Edmonson  Countlans  are 
hardworking,  proud  people.  They  are 
proud  of  their  families  and  faith,  their 
heritage,  and  their  country.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  match  the  record  of 
Edmonson  County  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Shortly  after  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  talked  with  the  people  of 
Edmonson  Coimty  and  together  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  time  for  the  county 
to  move  ahead. 

There  were  problems  to  overcome  of 
course,  chiefly  low  per  capita  income 
and  tax  revenue.  Since  1940  nearly  all  of 
the  land  that  was  needed  for  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  was  Edmonson 
County  land  and  thus  removed  from  the 
county  tax  rolls. 

But  even  with  these  difficulties  the 
promise  was  there  and  Edmonson  County 
was  ready.  People  who  had  worked  to- 
gether all  down  through  the  years  pre- 
pared the  applications  for  grants  and 
loans  so  thoroxighly  and  well  that  I  was 
placed  In  a  position  to  have  the  requests 
approved  with  little  difficulty. 

Fortunately  we  had  In  the  coimty  an 
outstanding  newspaper,  the  Edmonson 
News,  now  published  by  Bill  Canty  and 
prior  to  his  time,  by  my  friend  Jack 
Meloan  and  his  father,  Mr.  Perry  Meloan. 
The  News  was  of  great  assistance  with  all 
of  our  programs.  The  two  banks — the 
Bank  of  Edmonson  and  the  Brownsville 
Deposit  Bank— joined  right  with  us  In 
our  efforts  and  they,  as  well  as  the  civic 
organizations,  worked  tirelessly  In  the 
hiterest  of  building  the  county.  Truly  It 
was  a  total  community  undertaking, 
strengthened  by  the  cooperation  and  full 
support  of  the  city  and  county  officials  of 
both  Brownsville  and  Edmonson  County. 
We  started  by  construction  of  Nolin 
River  Reservoir.  Later  we  added  a  new 
post  office  building,  a  new  public  use 
building,  recreation,  and  water  district 
projects.  By  building  roads  and  doing 


everything  possible  to  make  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  accessiBle  to  the  pub- 
lic, this  national  park  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  tourist  attractions  in 
the  United  States  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  local  residents. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  a  great  many  State  and  Federal 
projects  we  still  needed  to  pull  new  in- 
dustries into  the  country  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  jobs  and  taxes. 

Sewer  and  water  projects  were  built  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  new 
plants.  By  working  together  and  mak- 
ing the  county  attractive  to  industry  a 
plant  located  in  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  was 
prompted  to  move  to  Brownsville,  the 
county  seat.  Today,  the  Brownsville 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  known  throughout 
Kentucky  and  our  section  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  modernized  sewing 
facilities  hi  the  Nation  and  employs  al- 
most 500  people.  Recently  this  company 
announced  a  miUion-doUar  contract — a 
reflection  of  the  talent  and  enterprise 
of  the  superintendent,  LaMar  Goad,  a 
local  man. 

Today,  Edmonson  County  is  on  its  way. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  I  can  give 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  good  people,  a  good 
spirit,  and  a  good  goal.  Yes.  Edmonson 
Countlans  are  on  the  move  and  It  Is  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
represent  such  people. 


H.R.  4457:  ITS  PURPOSE  AND 
IMPLICATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stuckey)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Is  circulating  a  draft  state- 
ment charging  that : 

There  are  current  proposals  to  transfer 
ownership  and  operational  control  of  the 
[national  securities]  exchanges  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

I  have  not  seen  any  such  proposal  be- 
fore Congress. 

If  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
others  contend  that  H.R.  4457,  the  latest 
refinement  of  a  proposal  I  submitted 
for  congressional  and  Industry  comment 
over  a  year  ago,  Is  one  of  these  current 
proposals,  then  the  authors  of  the  draft 
statement  have  evidently  not  read  the 
legislation.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  read  the  bill,  I  shall  brlefiy 
summarize  its  provisions. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  statutorily  recognized  com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission — SEC — on  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional seciirities  market  system.  The  bill 
does  not  specify  the  structure  of  that 
system.  The  Advisory  Board  would  also 
serve  as  a  conduit  to  the  SEC  on  industry 
viewpoints  with  respect  to  SEC  and  self- 
regulatory  proposals. 

The  Advisory  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  15  members  to  serve  a  2-year 
term.  A  majority  of  the  members  may  be 
persons  active  in  the  securities  industry 
as  brokers  and  leaders,  specialists  and 


market  makers.  The  remainder  would  be 
representative  of  the  public.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  SEC  will  appoint  a  board 
of  experts  sensitive  to  the  complicated 
problems  of  designing  and  operating  a 
national  market  system. 

Industry  leaders  have  indicated  to  me 
their  support  for  these  provisions.  In 
their  opinion,  the  appointment  by  the 
SEC  of  a  body  to  perform  these  advisory 
functions  is  both  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. To  the  extent  that  better  deci- 
sions result  from  independent  forums  of 
experts  thoroughly  analyzing  problems 
and  extensively  debating  proposed  solu- 
tions, then  I  think  that  these  provisions 
are  also  sound  public  policy.  I  hardly 
think  that  so  many  industry  leaders 
would  be  supportive  if  such  provisions 
could  be  construed  in  any  way  to  na- 
tionalize the  securities  markets. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  for  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  national  securi- 
ties market  system  could  be  assured  of 
appropriate  self-regulatory  governance 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  without  any  undue 
delay  after  the  system  becomes  opera- 
tional. In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  unforeseen  delay  In  providing  for 
self -regulation  of  the  system,  should  self- 
regulation  be  determined  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  the  triggering  mechanism 
in  my  bill  includes  a  number  of  stringent 
safeguards: 

Fu-st.  The  Advisory  Board  or  the  SEC 
must  make  a  preliminary  finding  that  It 
Is  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public 
Interest  to  establish  the  Board  as  the 
self -regulatory  body  for  the  system. 

Second.  Once  that  finding  Is  made,  the 
Board  would  draft  and  submit  to  the 
SEC  a  proposed  constitution  and  rules 
which  would  provide,  among  other 
tWngs,  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
Board's  successors. 

Third.  The  SEC  would  publish  the  pro- 
posed constitution  and  rules  and  would 
allow  Interested  parties  an  opportunity 
to  make  written  and  oral  comment  on 
the  public  Interest  finding,  the  proposed 
constitution,  and  the  proposed  rules. 

Fourth.  The  SEC  would  Issue  a  rule 
approving  or  requiring  modification  of 
the  proposed  constitution  and  rules,  or  It 
would  Issue  a  findhig  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  assume  all  or  part  of  the  self- 
regulatory  responsibility  for  governing 
the  system  at  that  time. 

I  think  these  safeguards  preserve  all 
the  rights  of  due  process,  provide  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  Board  as  a  self- 
regulatory  body  could  become  opera- 
tional only  If  It  were  in  the  public  hiter- 
est, and  promote  the  traditional  mode  of 
regulation  for  the  securities  markets— 
self-regulation  with  SEC  oversight. 

There  are  those  who  disagree.  Some 
argue  that  these  safeguards  are  not  suffi- 
cient; others  contend  that  they  are  bur- 
densome and  could  very  well  drag  out 
the  establishment  of  a  national  self- 
regulatory  b*>dy  for  the  national  market 
system  to  the  detriment  of  a  securities 
Industry  and  markets.  The  adequacy  of 
these  safeguards  as  the  triggering 
mechanism  for  the  establishment  of  a 
self -regulatory  body  to  govern  the  system 
Is  a  matter  which  I  expect  to  be  thor- 
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oughly  discussed  at  the  hearings.  It  is  a 
matter  of  if  and  when  the  Board  as  a  self- 
regulator  should  be  established;  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  "nationalization." 

Far  from  involving  the  Government  in 
the  business  of  the  securities  markets, 
this  legislation  would  promote  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  industry  as  a  self -regu- 
lator in  two  regards.  First,  if  it  were 
determined  by  the  SEC,  after  public  com- 
meut,  that  It  was  in  the  public  Interest 
to  centralize  to  governance  of  the  system 
in  a  national  self-regulatory  body,  then 
a  quasi-private,  industry-oriented  Board 
would  be  created.  Neither  the  Advisory 
Board  nor,  if  it  became  operational,  the 
self-regulatory  Board  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment agency;  neither  their  members 
nor  their  staff  would  be  civil  servants. 

The  Advisory  Board  would  submit  for 
SEC  approval  a  piiaposed  constitution 
and  rules  written  by  a  majority  of  per- 
sons who  have  knowledge  of  or  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  securities  markets.  The 
constitution  would  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Board's  successors  by  par- 
ticipants in  the  national  securities  mar- 
ket system.  The  procedure  whereby  the 
SEC  wtould  approve  or  require  modifica- 
tions of  the  Board's  constitution  and 
rules  Is  current  practice;  this  Is  exactly 
the  procedure  used  in  the  recent  registra- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Ex- 
change. 

The  Board  would  retain  all  the  attri- 
butes of  existing  principles  of  self -regu- 
lation Including  SEC  oversight.  If  the 
SEC  were  to  abuse  this  power,  I  am  con- 
vinced as  a  member  of  both  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  that  Congress 
would  exercise  its  legislative  and  over- 
sight authority  vigorously  and  expedi- 
tiously. Regardless  of  the  existence  of  a 
self-regulatory  body  to  govern  the  na- 
tional market  system.  Congress  would 
not  stand  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
securities  markets. 

This  legislation  promotes  self -regula- 
tion in  a  second  regard.  Even  If  a  self- 
regulatory  body  for  the  system  were  es- 
tablished, my  bill  would  not  eliminate 
existing  self-regulatory  organizations. 
The  regulatory  responsibility  of  each  of 
these  organizations  would  depend  on  the 
dimension  of  the  national  securities  mar- 
ket system  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
Board's  constitution  and  rules  granted 
to  the  Board  all  or  part  of  the  regulatory 
authority  for  the  system.  In  any  case,  the 
bill  makes  clear  that  the  Board's  author- 
ity would  be  limited  to  the  system.  Not 
every  security  traded  on  exchanges  and 
in  the  third  market  today  would  be 
traded  in  the  system,  and  not  every  per- 
son active  In  the  markets  would  be  par- 
ticipants In  the  system.  Existing  self- 
regulatory  bodies  would  be  needed  to 
perform  regulatory  functions  not  related 
to  the  trading  of  securities  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  incredibly  ironic 
that  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R.  4457 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  "nationali- 
zation" of  the  securities  markets  when 
several  so-called  responsible  members 
of  the  securities  industry  have  seriously 


proposed  that  the  SEC  regulate  their 
industry  as  a  pubUc  utility. 

For  example,  on  June  15,  1973,  Mr. 
John  Whitehead,  testifying  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Securities  Indus- 
try Association,  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  the  SEC  set  minimmn,  guar- 
anteed commission  rates.  In  describing 
such  a  commission  rate  system,  he 
stated: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  base  designed  to  put 
a  floor  under,  but  a  flexible  floor,  under  the 
revenues  of  the  industry  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  go  through  these  periods  of 
severe  losses  which  are  disruptive  to  the  econ- 
omy and  a  great  danger. 

During  questioning,  he  first  denied 
that  such  guaranteed,  minimum  com- 
mission rates  would  lead  to  public  utility- 
type  regulation.  Later,  in  a  colloquy  with 
Representative  Bob  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Whitehead  conceded  that  this  would  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  EcKKASDT.  Now  it  seems  to  me  when 
you  have  really  three  separate  proposals,  and 
I  suppose  you  have  many  more  viewpoints 
than  that  in  the  Industry,  ultimately  you 
have  to  have  somebody  making  the  rates  or 
determining  what  they  will  be.  Who  is  it  go- 
ing to  be  but  the  SEC?  Isn't  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  such  differences  in  the  mar- 
ket amongst  the  industry? 

Mr.  WHnxHKAD.  Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I  think 
we  are  resigned  to  the  fact  that  that  system 
Is  the  only  system  that  will  work. 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  If  we  do  that  why  don't  we 
fall  Into  exactly  what  Mr.  Broyhlll  was  sug- 
gesting we  would  faU  Into?  That  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental establishment  of  appropriate  rates 
with  respect  to  certain  size  transactions 
which  would  not  be  too  different  from  what 
exists  with  the  ICC's  determination  of  freight 
rates.  Isn't  that  what  we  are  leaning  toward 
If  we  follow  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Whreheao.  We  may  be  leaning  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  ECKHABDT.  How  could  we  possibly  be 
leaning  In  any  other  direction? 

As  recently  as  November  26,  1974,  Mr. 
Paul  Kolton,  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  testified  at  the  SEC's 
Rule  19b-3  hearings  on  the  unfixing  of 
commission  rates  that: 

The  Amex  believes,  therefore,  that  the  data 
base  exists  for  the  SEC  and  the  exchanges  to 
develop  a  rational  rate-making  mechanism, 
based  on  adequate  Information  concerning 
the  costs  and  revenues  of  member  Arms. 

Even  after  extensive  questioning  about 
the  implications  of  pubhc  utility-type 
regulation,  Mr.  Kolton  urged  the  SEC  to 
take  on  such  a  rate-making  role. 

To  add  to  the  irony,  I  testified  Imme- 
diately following  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Kolton's  prepared  statement  that: 

We  need  only  look  at  the  railroads  and 
other  rate-regulated  Industries  to  see  what 
is  down  the  line  for  Arms  whose  revenues 
depend  on  the  regulatory  rate-setting  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  doubt  remains 
about  the  Intent  of  my  bill  and  the  alle- 
gation of  "nationalization,"  I  think  the 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  nei- 
ther to  expand  Government  regulation 
of  the  securities  industry  and  markets 
nor  to  diminish  the  protection  afforded  to 
public  investors  as  provided  for  by  the 
1934  Securities  Act.  It  would  clearly  de- 
Uneate  the  regulatory  responsibiUty  for 


the  national  securities  market  system. 
The  establishment  of  the  self-regulatory 
Board  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
either  overlapping  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities or  a  void  of  self-regulatory 
authority. 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  Imple- 
mentation of  key  elements  of  the  national 
market  system.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  be  concensus  about  the  need  to 
stop  haggling  over  who  ought  to  have 
veto  power  and  who  ought  to  receive  sp)e- 
cial  privileges  and  get  on  with  the  serious 
business  of  designing  the  national  securi- 
ties market  system  before  it  designs  Itself 
hi  a  fashion  which  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  industry  as  well  as  public  investors. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1975— 
H.R.  5000 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.-  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  2  weeks,  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  health  insurance 
for  the  imemployed.  Testimony  was 
taken  from  many  witnesses  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals  that  had  been  introduced 
to  date. 

In  my  opinion,  these  hearings  revealed 
serious  deficiencies  in  each  of  the  bills 
proposed  thus  far.  These  deficiencies  can 
be  grouped  in  three  basic  areas :  adminis- 
trative feasibility,  financhig.  and  equity. 
As  a  result  of  this,  I  directed  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee  to  prepare  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  this  problem  that  I 
thought  would  hopefully  meet  most  of 
these  difficulties.  The  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  today  embodies  the 
basic  principles  that  I  feel  are  essential 
in  any  emergency  legislation  of  this 
type. 

In  submitting  this  proposal  for  my 
colleagues'  eonsideration,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee's  hearings: 

The  very  best  Interim  solution  we  may 
develop  is  likely  to  have  inequities  and  it 
may  not  operate  as  smoothly  as  we  would 
like  .  .  .  The  Subcommittee  needs  advice  on 
how  to  minimize  those  inequities  and  over- 
come administrative  difficulties  so  that  we 
can  end  up  with  the  best  possible  program, 
even  though  such  a  program  still  will  have 
disadvantages. 

H.R.  5000,  the  Emergency  Health  In- 
surance Extension  Act,  is  not  without 
its  disadvantages.  But  it  is  an  approach 
that  I  believe  could  be  implemented 
quickly,  administered  relatively  easily, 
and  would  not  aggravate  our  already 
acute  fiscal  problems. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  announce 
that  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  author  of 
the  very  first  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  health  insurance  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  has  now  endorsed  my  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  requested 
that  he  be  the  prime  sponsor  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  result.  Senator  Bentsen 
will  be  introducing  H.R.  5000  in  the 
other  body. 
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At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  language  of  H.R.  5000, 
a  summary  of  the  bill,  and  a  brief  ra- 
tionale that  clearly  demonstrates  the 
feasibility  of  this  approach : 

HJl.  5000 
A  bin  to  provide,  through  tax  Incentives  In 
the  Internal  Revneue  CXxle  of  1964.  that 
all  future  employment-based  group  health 
Insurance  plans  extend  coverage  to  workers 
who  become  unemployed  and  receive  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  with  a 
temporary  program  financed  through  a 
trust  fund  and  a  temporary  assessment  on 
group  health  Insurance  arrangements  to 
cover  workers  who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed and  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation (or  who  become  unemployed  be- 
fore the  applicable  health  insurance  plans 
are  modified  to  cover  them) ,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE  I— CONTINUATION  OP  EMPLOY- 
MENT-BASED HEALTH  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

ENTTTLEMENT   OF   T7NEUPLOTED   INOrvIDUALS   TO 
CONTINUBD    COVERAGE 

Sec.  101.  Any  individual  who — 

( 1 )  la  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  week  under  a  State  or  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  (or  could  have  be- 
come covered)  under  an  employment-based 
health  Insurance  plan  in  such  week  through 
his  most  recent  previous  employment  if  such 
emplo>-ment  had  not  been  terminated  or 
discontinued, 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to 
continued  coverage  under  such  plan  without 
additional  cost  for  the  month  or  months 
during  which  such  week  or  any  part  thereof 
falls,  as  required  by  section  102  and  more 
particularly  described  in  section  103. 

REQUIBEMENTS   applicable   to    EMPLOTKRS   AMD 
CARHIERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  em- 
ployees are  covered  under  an  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  shall  be  re- 
quired to  include  In  such  plan  provisions 
assuring  coverage  for  former  employees  In 
accordance  with  sections  101  and  103,  as  a 
condition  of — 

(1)  the  full  deduotlbUlty  (for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  In  any  taxable  year 
during  any  part  of  which  such  plan  is  in 
effect,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
employer  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(b)  Each  health  Insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  health  In- 
surance plans  shall  be  required  to  include 
in  each  such  plan  provisions  assuring  cov- 
erage for  former  employees  of  the  employer 
or  employers  Involved  in  accordance  with 
sections  101  and  103,  as  a  condition  of — 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Federal  income 
tax  puriwsee)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid  by 
such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  premiums  or 
other  periodic  payments  received  by  the  car- 
rier under  any  such  plans  in  any  taxable 
year  during  any  part  of  which  that  particu- 
lar plan  is  in  effect,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
carrier  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(c)(1)  Each  health  insurance  carrier  of- 
fering one  or  more  employment-based  health 
Insurance  plans  shall  also  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  the  deductibility  and  tax  treat- 
ment specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 


subsection  (b),  to  participate,  with  all  other 
carriers  of  the  same  type  offering  plans  which 
satisfy  subsection  (b),  in  an  organization  or 
arrangement  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  the  claims  paid  by  any  such  carrier  under 
the  plan  or  plans  Involved  during  any  pe- 
riod with  respect  to  individuals  who  have 
been  entitled  to  continued  coverage  under 
section  101  for  more  than  three  months  after 
the  month  in  which  their  most  recent  previ- 
ous employment  was  terminated  or  discon- 
tinued (and  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  Individuals  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  three  months)  will  be  periodi- 
cally adjusted  (by  the  transfer  of  fimds  to 
or  from  that  carrier)  so  that  the  net  amount 
which  that  carrier  is  actually  required  to 
pay  with  respect  to  those  claims  wUl  be  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  net  amount  which  any  particular 
carrier  is  required  to  pay  with  respect  to 
claims  described  in  paragraph  (1)  during 
any  period,  after  the  adjustment  referred  to 
In  such  paragraph,  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount 
paid  during  such  period  with  respect  to  all 
claims  so  described  by  aU  participating  car- 
riers of  the  same  type  as  (A)  the  amount 
paid  by  that  particular  carrier  under  the 
plan  or  plans  Involved  during  such  period 
with  respect  to  all  daims  other  than  those 
so  described  bears  to  (B)  the  total  amount 
paid  by  all  carriers  of  the  same  type  under 
such  plans  during  such  period  with  respect 
to  all  claims  other  than  those  so  described. 

(3)  For  piirposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  all  carriers  offering  service  benefit 
plans  (of  the  kind  described  in  section  8903 
(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  shall  be 
considered  to  be  of  one  type,  and  all  other 
carriers  shall  be  considered  to  be  of  an- 
other; and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  is  an 
organization  described  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  401(4).  the  amount  of  the 
claims  (of  any  kind)  paid  diu-ing  any  period, 
as  referred  to  tn  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  product  of  the  appli- 
cable per  ct^lta  or  per-famlly  amount  (re- 
ferred to  in  such  second  sentence)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies who  are  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  the  plan  or  plans  Involved  on  those 
claims. 

NAITTRE    AND    EXTENT    OF    COVERAGE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  manner  in  which  an  in- 
dividual entitled  to  continued  health  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  101  may  obtain 
such  coverage  and  verify  his  entitlement 
thereto  shall  be  specified  in  the  provisions 
which  are  required  by  section  102  (a)  and 
(b)  to  be  included  in  the  health  insurance 
plan  involved. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage  to 
which  any  such  individual  Is  entitled  under 
section  101  shall  be  the  same  as  the  type 
and  scope  of  the  coverage  ( individual  or  fam- 
ily) which  woiild  have  been  available  to  him 
had  he  continued  in  such  employment. 

(c)  Each  health  insurance  plan  to  which 
the  requirements  of  section  102  relate  shall 
Include  provisions  effectively  assuring  to  an 
employer's  former  employees  who  are  entitled 
to  continued  coverage  under  section  101  that 
such  coverage  will  be  available  to  them  (a« 
long  as  they  are  so  entitled)  even  If  the  em- 
ployer ceases  to  do  business  or  goes  out  of 
existence. 

EfTECTIVB     DATE 

Sec.  104.  Sections  101,  102,  and  103  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  employment- 
based  health  insurance  plans  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  except  that  with  respect  to  any 
such  plan  which  has  been  established 
through  collective  bargaining  between  the 
employer  and  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees and  the  first  termination  (or  re- 
newal) date  of  which  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  does  not  fall  in  either 


the  second  or  third  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  such  date  of  enactment,  such  sec- 
tions shall  be  effective  on  the  first  termina- 
tion (or  renewal)  date  of  such  plan  occurring 
after  such  third  calendar  month  but  in  no 
case  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  fourteenth 
calendar  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

TITLE    II— TEMPORARY   HEALTH   INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION  FOR  THE  CURRENT- 
LY UNEMPLOYED 
entttlement  to  contindation  or  restora- 
tion   OP    COVKRAGK 

Sec.  201.  Any  individual  who  during  the 
emergency  period  (as  defined  in  section  206 
(a))  — 

(1)  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  week  under  a  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  under  an  employ- 
ment-based health  Insurance  plan  in  such 
week  through  his  most  recent  previous  em- 
ployment If  such  employment  had  not  been 
terminated  or  discontinued, 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to  have 
his  coverage  under  such  plan  (or  coverage  of 
the  same  type  and  scope)  continued  or  re- 
stored without  additional  cost  for  the  month 
or  months  during  which  such  week  or  any 
part  thereof  falls,  as  required  by  section  202 
and  more  particularly  described  In  section 
203. 

REQ'UIREMENTS    APPLICABLE   TO    EMPLOTgRS    AND 
CARRIERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  employ- 
ees are  covered  under  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  shall  be  required,  upon 
application  made  as  described  In  section  203 
(a)  by  an  individual  entitled  to  have  his  cov- 
erage continued  or  restored  during  the  emer- 
gency period  as  provided  in  section  201.  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue or  restore  such  coverage  in  accordance 
with  sections  201  and  203,  as  a  condition  of — 

(1)  the  full  deductibility  (for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  during  the  taxable 
year  (or  years)  in  which  such  period  or  any 
part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  em- 
ployer may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  such 
taxable  year.    • 

(b)  Each  health  Insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  health  insur- 
ance plans  shall  be  required  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  coverage 
with  respect  to  each  such  plan  for  former 
employees  of  the  employer  or  employers  in- 
volved during  the  emergency  period,  without 
additional  cost,  in  accordance  with  sections 
201  and  203,  as  a  condition  of — 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid  by 
such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  premiums  or 
other  periodic  payments  received  by  the  car- 
rier under  any  of  such  plans  during  the  tax- 
able year  (or  years)  in  which  such  period  or 
any  part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  car- 
rier may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  such  tax- 
able year  (or  years) . 

PROCEDURE  FOR  OBTAINING  CONTINUATION  OR 
RESTORATION  OF  COVERAGE:  NATURE  AND  EX- 
TENT OF  COVERAGE 

Sec  203.  (a)  (1)  Any  individual  who  Is  en- 
titled to  do  so  under  section  201  may  have  his 
coverage  continued  or  restored  as  provided  in 
such  section  by  submitting  to  the  employer 
Involved  or  his  designated  agent  an  applica- 
tion or  request  for  such  continuation  or  re- 
storation together  with  such  proof  of  his  en- 
titlement as  may  be  necessary.  If  on  the 
basis  of  such  proof  and  the  available  records 
or  after  reeisonable  investigation  the  employ- 
er determines  in  good  faith  that  the  individ- 
ual is  In  fact  so  entitled,  the  employer  shall 
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promptly  make  such  arrangements  with  (and 
provide  such  Information  to)  the  carrier 
offering  such  plan  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  assure  such  continuation  or  res- 
toration. Any  such  determination  of  an  in- 
dividual's entitlement  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  this  title;  but  any  willfully  false 
statement  or  representation  of  such  entitle- 
ment, made  to  the  employer  or  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  carrier  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  shall  be  subject  to  sections  1001 
and  1002  fo  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  An  application  may  be  made  by  an  in- 
dividual under  this  subsection  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months  after 
the  last  day  of  his  entitlement  under  sec- 
tion 201. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage 
which  any  Individual  Is  entitled  to  have  con- 
tinued or  restored  under  section  201  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  type  and  scope  of  the  cov- 
erage (Individual  or  family)  which  he  had 
under  the  htWth  Insurance  plan  Involved  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  termination  or  discon- 
tinuance of  his  employment;  but  no  con- 
tinuation or  restoration  of  coverage  under 
section  201  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
any  individual  for  any  period  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  Individual  is  entitled,  or  would 
upon  filing  the  appropriate  E4>pllcatlon  be 
entitled,  to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(c)(1)  Payments  to  the  carrier  for  items 
and  services  furnished  or  paid  for  under  or 
in  connection  with  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan,  in  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  entitled  to  have  such  payments 
made  solely  by  reason  of  the  continuation  or 
emergency  period  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
restoration  of  their  coverage  during  the 
payments  to  the  carrier  for  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  performing  its  functions 
under  this  title  (at  a  rate  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  administrative  costs  Incurred 
with  respect  to  employed  Individuals  cov- 
ered by  the  plan) ,  shall  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance  (on  the  basis  of  estimates)  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as 
provided  in  section  204(d)  in  accordance  with 
bills  submitted  to  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
such  fund  (or  his  delegate)  by  the  carrier. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  wliich  Is  an 
organization  described  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  401(4),  the  payments  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  ^plicable 
per-capita  or  per-famlly  amount  (referred  to 
in  such  second  sentence)  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  the  individuals  or  families  who 
are  entitled  to  have  such  payments  made. 

(d)  In  any  cttse  where  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  coverage  continued  or  re- 
stored under  section  201  but  his  most  re- 
cent previous  employer  has  ceased  to  do 
business  or  has  gone  out  of  existence,  the 
application  or  request  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  carrier  offering  the  plan  to 
which  such  application  or  request  relates 
and  the  coverage  Involved  shall  be  provided 
by  such  carrier  as  though  appropriate  ar- 
rangements therefor  had  been  made  by  the 
employer  under  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection. 

federal    emergency    HEALTH    INSURANCE 
TRUST   FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Trust  Fund") .  The  Trust  Fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated to  or  deposited  in  such  fund  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 


wise appropriated,  amoimts  equivalent  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  4981  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  liealth  insurance 
premiums).  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  Tnist  Fund,  such 
amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  taxes,  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, paid  to  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury; 
and  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
were  less  than  the  taxes  specified  in  such 
sentence. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Tnist  Fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing 
Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Man- 
aging Trustee") .  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
meet  not  less  frequently  than  once  ecuih 
calendar  year.  It  shall  be  the  auty  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to — 

(1)  hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  thereafter:  and 

(3)  review  the  general  policies  followed  in 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies.  Including  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  provisions  of  law  which 
govern  the  way  In  which  the  Trust  Fund  is 
to  be  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of,  and 
the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Truth 
P^ind  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  income  to,  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  thereafter, 
a  statement  of  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  a  statement  of  the  extent  to 
which  any  obligations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  have  been  retired,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  time  at  which  the  Trust  Fund  will 
cease  to  exist  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(e) .  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  the  Trust  Fund 
with  Initial  capital  and  to  supplement 
amounts  appropriated  to  it  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Trust  F\md  may  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  its  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  subsection  (d) .  Each  such 
obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time  and  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Managing  Trustee,  taking  into 
account  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) .  and 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
obligation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Trust  Fund  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force, 


are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  the 
Trust  Fund's  obligations  hereunder.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  any  obligations  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(2)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  basic  finan- 
cing of  the  Trust  Fund  is  at  all  times  accom- 
plished through  appropriations  equivalent  to 
taxes  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  (2),  and 
to  facilitate  the  termination  of  the  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  subsection  (e).  all  obli- 
gations issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shaU  be  retired  at  the  earliest 
poeslble  time. 

(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trvist  Fund  such 
amoimts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  by  section  203(c)  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  section,  reduced  or  increased  as 
required  to  take  account  of  any  amounts 
by  which  previous  payments  under  this  sub- 
section are  larger  or  smaller  than  they  should 
have  been. 

(e)  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  de- 
termines that  all  of  the  obligations  issued 
by  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (c) 
have  been  retired,  and  that  there  are  no  fur- 
ther claims  against  the  Trust  Fund  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (e),  the  Managing 
Trustee  shall  Immediately  notify  Congress 
thereof  and  the  Trust  Fund  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  exist;  and  any  amounts  remaining 
in  the  Trust  Fund  at  that  time  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

TEMPORART    EXCISE    TAX    ON     CROUP     HEALTH 
INSURANCE     PREMIUMS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  miscella- 
neous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  cheater: 
"CECAPTER  44 — TEMPORARY  TAX  ON 
GROUP  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PRE- 
MIUMS 

"Sec.  4981.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"(a)  In  Oenoial. — There  is  hereby  im- 
posed, with  respect  to  each  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  offered  by  » 
health  Insurance  carrier,  a  tax  equal  to  1 
cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part  there- 
of) of  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums 
charged  for  coverage  under  such  plan.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
by  the  carrier. 

"(b)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Pbemium. — ^The  term 'premium'  (witb 
respect  to  an  employment-based  health  in- 
surance plan  during  any  period)  means  any 
periodic  payment  which  entitles  the  Individ- 
ual or  family  by  whom  (or  on  whose  behalf) 
the  payment  Is  made,  to  the  extent  other- 
wise qualified,  to  the  benefits  provided  un- 
der the  plan,  or  in  the  case  of  a  plan  spon- 
sored or  underwritten  by  an  employer 
described  In  clause  (B)  of  section  401(4)  of 
the  Emergency  Health  Insurance  Extension 
Act  of  1975,  the  cost  (during  such  period) 
of  paying  claims  under  such  plan  plus  the 
related  cost  of  Its  administration. 

"(2)  Othee  terms. — Other  terms  have  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1976. 

"(c)  Administrative  Provisions. — Under 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  provisions  of  subtitle 
F  (relating  to  the  procedure  and  adminis- 
tration) shall  be  made  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  paid  by  deducting  the 
amount  thereof  from  any  claims  made  by 
the  carrier  against  the  Federal  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  section 
203(c)  of  the  Emergency  Health  Insurance 
:  Extension  Act  of  1975.". 
"%     (b)   The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
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of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   of    1954   Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  Item: 

"Chapter  44.  Temporary  Tax  on  Group 
Health  Insurance  Premi- 
ums.". 

EMEBGENCT    PERIOD;     EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"emergency  period",  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  any  em- 
ployer, means  the  period — 

(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and 

(2)  ending  with  the  day  preceding  the 
first  day  on  which  title  I  is  effective  with 
respect  to  the  former  employees  of  that 
employer; 

except  that  If  any  such  former  employee  Is 
entitled  to  coverage  under  section  201  on  the 
day  specified  In  paragraph  (2),  the  emer- 
gency period  shall  continue  with  respect  to 
nlm  (and  section  101  shall  not  apply)  \mtll 
such  entitlement  tenolnates. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

(2)  The  amendments  maAe  by  section  206 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  premiums  which 
are  charged  or  payable  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976,  and  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  month 
In  or  with  the  close  of  which  section  204 
ceases  (as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  there- 
of)  to  be  effective. 
TITLE  in— TAX  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE 

IN    CASE    OP    NONPARTICIPATION    BY 

EMPLOYERS  OR  CARRIERS 

LIMTTATION    OR    DENIAL    OF    DEDUCTIOK   FOB 
CERTAIN     PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  trade  or  business  expenses)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (i) ,  and  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following 'new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  Limitation  or  Denial  of  Deduction 
FOB  Certain  Payments  in  Connection  With 
Employment-Based  Health  Insurance 
Plans. — 

"(1)  Employers. — Any  deduction  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  pay- 
ments or  contributions  made  by  an  employer 
under  or  on  account  of  an  emplojrment-based 
health  Insurance  plan  during  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  of  such  payments  or 
contributions  If — 

"(A)  title  I  of  the  Emergency  Health  In- 
surance Extension  Act  of  1975  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  plan  during  any  part 
of  such  year  and  such  plan  does  not  include 
provisions  assuring  coverage  for  former  em- 
ployees as  required  by  section  102(a)  of  such 
Act:  or 

"(B)  title  n  of  such  Act  Is  effective  with 
respect  to  former  employees  of  such  empUiyer 
during  any  part  of  such  year  and  such  em- 
ployer does  not  take  the  actions  required 
(with  respect  to  such  former  employees)  by 
section  202(a)  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Health  insurance  carriers. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  for  any  premium  tax  paid  by  a  health 
Insurance  carrier  to  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  with  respect  to  premiums 
paid  during  any  period  on  any  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  offered  by  such 
carrier  unless — 

"(A)  all  employment-based  health  insur- 
ance plans  offered  by  such  carrier  during 
such  period  include  provisions  assuring  cov- 
erage without  additional  cost  for  former 
employees  of  the  employer  Involved  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975;  and 

"(B)  such  carrier  participates  (through- 
out such  period)   In  an  organization  or  "ar- 


rangement as  required  by  section  102(c)  of 
such  Act. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  a  health 
Insurance  plan  shall  be  considered  as  In- 
cluding the  provisions  required  by  such  sub- 
paragraph, during  any  period  in  which  title 
II  but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  plan.  If  the  carrier  has  taken 
the  actions  required  by  section  202(b)  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  all  of  the  former 
employees  of  the  employer  Involved. 

"(3)  Meaning  of  terms. — Terms  used  In 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  used  In  the  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975.". 

(2)  Section  164(g)  of  such  Code  (cross  ref- 
erences relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  provisions  disallowing  any  deduc- 
tion for  certain  premium  taxes  paid  by  health 
Insurance  carriers,  see  section  162(h)  (2) .". 

DENIAL     of     exempt     STATUS     FOR     CERTAIN 
EMPLOYERS   AND   CARRIERS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  F  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exempt  organizations)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  504.    Certain  Employers  And  Health 
Insurance  Carriers 

"No  organization  which  Is  an  employer 
or  a  health  Insurance  carrier  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501,  or  be  con- 
sidered an  exempt  organization  for  purposes 
of  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year.  If  during  any 
part  of  such  year — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  employer.  Its  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  any  employment- 
based  health  Insiirance  plan  which  does  not 
include  provisions  assuring  coverage  with- 
out additional  cost  for  former  employees  as 
required  by  section  102(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  (A)  It  offers 
and  has  In  effect  any  employment-based 
health  Insurance  plan  which  does  not  include 
such  provisions  as  required  by  section  102 
(b)  of  such  Act  or  (B)  It  Is  not  participating 
In  an  organization  or  arrangement  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(c)  of  such  Act. 
For  piirposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A), 
a  health  insurance  plan  shall  be  considered 
as  including  the  provisions  required  by  either 
such  paragraph,  during  any  period  In  which 
title  n  but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  plan,  If  the  employer 
or  csirrier  has  taken  the  actions  required 
of  it  by  section  202  of  such  Act  with  respect 
to  all  former  employees  of  the  employer  In- 
volved. Terms  used  In  this  section  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the 
Emergency  Health  Insurance  Extension  Act 
of  1975." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  I 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  504.    Certain    employers    and    health 
insurance  carriers." 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  303.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  emplovar  or  carrier  only  with  respect 
to  pei-lodo.  In  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  during 
which  title  I  or  title  n  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975  Is 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employer  or 
carrier. 
TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  an  individual  who  for  any  particular 
week  is  not  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
under  a  State  or  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  but  who  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such   compenastion   for  one   or  more 


previous  weeks  in  the  same  continuous 
period  of  unemployment  and  would  be  so 
entitled  for  that  particular  week  except  for 
Illness  or  injury,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  such  compensation  for  that 
particular  week; 

(2)  the  term  "employment-based  health 
insurance  plan"  means  a  health  Insurance 
plan  which  (A)  is  sponsored  by  an  employer 
or  a  labor  organization,  or  both  (Including, 
where  appropriate,  a  health  and  welfare 
fund),  (B)  covers  some  or  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  employer,  and  (C)  the  pre- 
miums for  which  are  paid  or  collected  wholly 
or  In  part  by  or  through  such  employer; 

(3)  the  term  "health  Insurance  plan" 
means  an  insurance  policy,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  under  which  a  carrier  under- 
takes in  consideration  of  premiums  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4981(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  to  provide,  pay  for, 
or  reimburse  the  costs  of  health  services  re- 
ceived by  Individuals  covered  by  the  plan; 
and  '• 

(4)  the  terms  "carrier"  and  "health  Insur- 
ance carrier"  means  (A)  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
nongovernmental  organization  which  is  law- 
fully engaged  in  providing,  paying  for,  or 
reimbursing  the  cost  of  health  services  under 
group  insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of 
premiums  (as  defined  in  section  4981(d)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  in- 
cluding a  health  benefits  plan  duly  sponsored 
or  underwritten  by  an  employee  organiza- 
tion, and  (B)  an  employer  (except  a  govern- 
mental entity)  who  is  a  self -insurer  with  re- 
spect to  providing,  paying  for,  or  reimburs- 
ing the  cost  of  health  services  for  bis  em- 
ployees. Such  terms  also  Include  an  organiza- 
tion which  provides,  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with  others,  health 
services  to  individuals  enrolled  with  such 
organization  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
per-caplta  or  per-family  amount  without  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  or  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices furnished  to  any  particular  enrollee. 


Explanation  or  HJt.  6000,  the  Emebgenct 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  or  1975 

The  bill  would  be  divided  In  two  parts. 
Part  I  would  require,  through  tax  Incentives, 
that  future  group  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts build  In  protection  against  the  loss 
of  health  insurance  during  periods  when  the 
workers  of  an  employer  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Part  n  would  protect  those  now  unem- 
loyed  plus  those  who  become  unemployed 
before  Part  I  becomes  effective. 
part  I 

All  group  health  Insurance  contracts,  spon- 
sored by  employers,  unions,  or  combinations 
of  the  two,  would  be  required  to  Include  pro- 
visions entitling  lald-off  workers  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation — the  same 
health  insurance  coverage  available  to  those 
still  working,  and  without  cost  to  the  worker. 
It  would  also  be  required  that  protection  for 
lald-off  workers  be  continued  even  If  the 
employer  went  out  of  business. 

In  addition,  all  health  Insurance  carriers 
would  have  to  include  such  a  provision  In  all 
their  group  health  Insurance  contracts. 

This  requirement  would  apply  to  all  group 
health  Insurance  policies  within  three 
months  after  the  month  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  with  special  provisions  for  contracts 
under  collective  bargaining. 

The  requirements  of  this  part  would  be 
enforced  through  the  tax  laws.  An  employer 
who  did  not  comply  with  this  provision 
could  not  take  as  a  business  deduction  one- 
half  of  the  amount  he  spends  toward  the 
health  Insurance  premiums  of  his  employees. 

Failure  of  any  commercial  health  Insur- 
ance carrier  to  Include  the  waiver  of  premium 
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provision  in  all  of  Its  group  contracts  would 
mean  that  all  premium  taxes  paid  could  not 
be  taken  as  a  biisiness  deduction. 

Any  nonprofit  carrier  or  other  prepayment 
arrangement  would  lose  its  nonprofit  tax 
status  If  It  did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ment. 

In  order  to  avoid  undue  burden  on  smaller 
employers,  all  claims  from  workers  who  are 
imemployed  longer  than  three  months  wo\ild 
be  pooled  through  two  nationwide  arrange- 
ments. Since  the  Federal  government  would 
not  have  to  get  involved  except  through  the 
audit  of  tax  returns,  there  would  not  be  any 
new  Federal  bureaucracy  nor  any  Federal 
money  needed.  The  provision  would  mean 
that  within  a  short  time  the  private  sector 
will  have  been  required  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem. 

PART  n 

General :  This  part  of  the  bill  woiUd  restore 
or  maintain  health  insurance  protection  to 
those  currently  unemployed  (and  those  who 
become  imemployed  before  the  requirements 
of  Part  I  come  Into  law)  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation. 

Employers  would  be  required  to  reinstate 
such  unemployed  workers  in  the  plan  in 
effect  when  the  worker  became  unemployed. 
Any  employer  who  faUed  to  do  so  would  not 
be  able  to  take  as  a  business  deduction  one- 
half  of  the  amount  he  contributes  toward 
his  employee's  health  Insurance.  A  carrier 
which  failed  to  participate  would  face  the 
same  tax  consequences  as  under  Psurt  I. 

Eligibility :  Every  worker  who  Is  eligible  to 
receive  \memployment  compensation  for  a 
week  (or  would  have  been  eligible  except  for 
Illness  or  disease)  woxild  be  eligible  for  the 
entire  month  during  which  amy  part  of  that 
week  fell.  The  applicability  of  the  health  In- 
surance plan  to  members  of  his  family  would 
be  determined  In  the  same  way  it  Is  done 
for  the  employer's  regular  workers  under  the 
plan. 

Financing:  The  cost  of  paying  health  in- 
surance claims  for  workers  (and  their  fam- 
ilies) covered  under  this  Part  would  be  paid 
In  total  from  a  special  trust  fund  created 
for  the  purpose. 

The  trust  fund  would  receive  the  proceeds 
of  a  one  percent  tax  on  all  health  Insurance 
premiums  under  group  contracts.  The  fimd 
and  the  tax  would  last  for  three  to  five  years. 
In  the  beginning,  the  amount  of  the  tax  col- 
lected would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
claims  of  the  currently  unemployed.  Provi- 
sion Is  made,  therefore,  for  the  fund  to  bor- 
row from  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary. It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  no 
later  than  five  years  all  claims  against  the 
fund  will  have  been  paid  and  the  moneys 
borrowed  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury virlll  have  been  repaid.  As  soon  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  trust  fund  deter- 
mined that  all  claims  against  it  had  been 
paid.  It  would  go  out  of  existence,  as  would 
the  premium  tax. 

Administration :  Unemployed  workers 
cotdd  be  Informed  of  their  right  to  have 
their  most  recent  employer  reinstate  them 
hi  their  health  Insurance  plan  (without 
cost)  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Public  informa- 
tion programs,  oral  or  written  statements 
Issued  by  unemployment  compensation  of- 
fices, and  information  from  health  care  pro- 
viders are  among  the  ways  that  the  In- 
formation could  be  gotten  to  the  workers. 
Carriers  would  treat  lald-off  workers  the 
same  as  those  still  employed  as  far  as  claims 
payment  procediu-es,  utilization  review  pro- 
cedures and  so  on.  However,  rather  thpn 
paying  for  the  claims  out  of  Its  premium 
collections,  the  carrier  would  bill  the  trust 
fund,  less  the  one  percent  premium  tax  It 
owes,  for  the  claims  paid  on  laehalf  of  the 
lald-off  workers,  plus  an  administrative 
charge  no  higher  than  that  which  is  experi- 
enced with  the  employed  workers.  A  health 
maintenance    organization    would    bill    the 


trust  fund  the  per  capita  amount  that  It 
gets  for  employed  workers. 

Effective  Dates:  Employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  reinstate  their  workers  effective 
with  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  bill  Is  enacted,  or  the  first  week  the  em- 
ployee becomes  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  whichever  Is  later. 

Special  provision:  Those  relatively  few  im- 
employed workers  who  could  not  obtain 
coverage  because  their  most  recent  em- 
ployer has  gone  out  of  business  would  be 
required  to  be  enrolled  by  that  employer's 
most  recent  carrier  with  the  same  set  of 
benefits  they  had  while  employed.  As  with 
other  eligible  workers,  the  claims  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  be  paid  through 
the  trust  fimd. 

RATIONALE 

Administrative  feasibility 
The  chief  virtue  of  the  plan  is  that  It  Is 
workable  and  can  go  Into  effect  Immediately 
upon  enactment.  No  agency  would  have  to 
gear  up  to  administer  It,  hire  and  train  new 
employees,  or  devise  and  Implement  new 
administrative  procedures. 

The  plan  relies,  more  than  others,  on  exist- 
ing mechanisms  for  paying  health  Insurance 
benefits.  No  heavy  administrative  burden 
would  be  loaded  onto  existing  governmental 
agencies  that  are  already  hard-pressed;  no 
new  bureaucracy  would  be  created.  The  So- 
cial Security  Administration  woiild  not  be 
involved  at  all  and  the  unemployment  offices 
would  have  a  minimum  of  new  work.  There 
would  be  no  new  benefit  packages  for  either 
the  unemployed,  the  providers  of  health 
care,  or  the  administrative  agencies  to  learn 
to  cope  with.  In  summary,  the  plan  avoids 
the  obstacles  to  immediate,  effective  Imple- 
mentation that  are  present  In  other  pro- 
posals. 

Part  I  assures  that  group  health  Insur- 
ance contracts  will  be  have  been  modified  to 
provide  private  health  insurance  coverage  for 
the  unemployed,  and  this  process  will  begin 
a  month  after  enactment.  Thereafter,  the 
problem  will  be  handled  through  the  private 
sector,  and  Its  existing  administrative  mech- 
anisms. The  expense  of  continuing  health  in- 
surance during  periods  of  unemployment 
will  have  been  built  Into  the  premium  struc- 
ture applicable  to  the  active  workforce. 

Part  n  is  an  Interim  arrangement  that 
goes  Into  effect  Immediately  upon  enactment 
and  goes  out  of  existence  automatically  as 
the  provisions  of  Part  I  take  over.  Here  Is 
how  It  would  work.  The  unemployed  worker 
would  return  to  his  last  employer  to  be 
reinstated  under  the  employer's  health  in- 
surance plan. 

The  employer  wovUd  verify  that  the  worker 
Is  receiving  unemployment  compensation, 
probably  by  asking  to  see  the  employee's 
check  stub  or  other  evidence  that  he  Is  eli- 
gible. If  the  employee  had  no  such  evidence, 
the  employer  wo\ild  check  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  office.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  status  would  have  to  be 
checked  no  more  than  once  a  month. 

The  employer  would  notify  his  insurance 
carrier  that  the  employee  Is  to  be  reinstated. 
The  carrier  would  then  handle  the  claims  of 
the  lald-off  worker  just  as  it  does  regular 
workers.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  car- 
rier would  have  to  identify  the  claims  from 
the  unemployed  workers  so  It  could  keep 
track  of  how  much  to  bill  the  trust  fund 
each  quarter. 

Although  the  preceding  discussion  is  In 
terms  of  a  single  worker  contacting  his  em- 
ployer, as  a  practical  matter,  vmlons  can  be 
expected  to  take  steps  to  see  that  their  eli- 
gible members  are  reinstated  in  groups,  and 
employers  and  carriers  may  have  records  and 
procedures  that  will  permit  reinstatement  on 
a  group  basis  rather  than  solely  through 
contacts  between  individual  workers  and 
their  former  employees.   The   ingenuity  of 


the  private  sector  can  be  expected  to  come 
into  play  to  make  the  reinstatement  process 
go  smoothly  and  without  swamping  the  un- 
employment compensation  offices. 

In  this  plan,  there  is  no  requirement  for 
swift  and  totally  accurate  communication 
between  UC  offices  and  thousands  of  em- 
ployers and  hundreds  of  Insurance  carriers 
(which  Is  not  a  realistic  possibility)  as  there 
would  be  in  plans  that  require  premium 
payments  for  each  month  of  each  unem- 
ployed worker's  health  insurance  entitle- 
ment. In  those  plans,  accurate  payment  of 
all  premiums  is  essential  if  carriers  are  to 
avoid  adverse  selection  and  stay  solvent; 
also  needed  is  an  accurate  actuarial  assess- 
ment of  the  utilization  patterns  of  unem- 
ployed persons.  All  these  problems  are 
avoided;  because  in  this  proposal,  If  some 
workers  happen  not  to  sign  up,  it  makes  no 
difference.  Carriers  are  reimbursed  for  ben- 
efit expenses  plus  administrative  costs.  They 
do  not  risk  their  financial  solvency. 

But  full  use  Is  made  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  that  they  have  in  place. 
Former  enroUees  are  simply  reinstated,  vrtth 
a  different  source  of  funding  for  the  covered 
health  costs  they  incur. 

Under  Part  II,  a  governmental  adminis- 
trative and  financial  mechanism  would,  of 
course,  be  required — to  collect  premium 
taxes  (or  offset  them  against  claims  ex- 
penses) :  to  make  payments  in  response  to 
quarterly  billings  by  carriers  for  their  claims 
and  administrative  expenses;  and  to  con- 
duct whatever  audits  may  be  required.  But 
these  activities  are  minor,  Involving  con- 
tacts between  government  and  a  few  hun- 
dred carriers,  in  contrast  with  the  major  ad- 
ministrative burdens  that  would  be  placed 
on  governmental  entitles  under  the  other 
proposals. 

Financing 

A  major  difficulty  In  the  plans  suggested 
thus  far  Is  their  reliance  upon  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  or  more  of  general  revenues 
at  a  time  when  Federal  expenditures  which 
make  little  direct  contribution  to  Improving 
the  economy  need  to  be  controlled  to  avoid 
inflationary  pressures. 

The  costs  to  be  financed  from  general  reve- 
nues are  large.  Estimated  one-year  costs  for 
the  various  proposals  range  from  1.5  to  3 
billion  dollars. 

Realistically,  it  is  not  possible  to  assume 
that  a  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the 
unemployed  will  end  in  a  year  or  so.  More 
likely,  large  general  revenue  expenditures  for 
such  a  program  would  be  required  every  year 
untU  national  health  insurance  goes  Into 
effect. 

The  proposal  responds  to  these  problems  as 
follows: 

Under  Part  I.  health  insurance  protection 
during  periods  of  unemployment  would  be 
financed  out  of  premiums  paid  during  em- 
ployment rather  than  out  of  Federal  funds. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Increased  premium 
cost  is  met  by  employers  (which  on  an  ag- 
gregate basis  te  about  76  percent) ,  It  would. 
like  other  employer-paid  fringe  benefits,  be 
treated  as  a  business  expense  for  purposes 
of  the  corporate  income  tax.  There  would  in 
this  sense  be  a  tax  expenditure  involved,  but 
this  is  analogous  to  what  Is  already  done 
with  respsct  to  pensions  and  other  fringe 
benefits  which  are  treated  as  wage  costs  and 
therefore  deductible  as  a  business  expense. 

Under  Part  II.  the  temporary  emergency 
program  would  be  financed  through  a  one 
percent  premium  tax  on  group  policies,  paid 
into  a  temporary  trust  fund.  Although  the 
trust  fund  would  initially  need  to  borrow 
to  pay  benefits,  the  full  expense  of  this  tem- 
porary program  would  ultimately  be  met 
through  the  tax,  after  which  the  tax  would 
expire  and  the  trust  fund  would  go  out  of 
existence.  The  program  would  thus  not  be 
financed  from  Federal  general  revenues. 
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Equity 

General  revenues  do  not  pay  for  the  health 
benefits  under  this  plan.  Funds  collected 
from  taxpayers  are  not  disbursed  to  support 
more  generous  benefits  for  some  than  for 
others. 

In  contrast,  under  an  approach  that  pays 
premiums  for  the  continuation  of  health  In- 
surance through  the  former  employer's  plan, 
the  people  who  formerly  held  the  better-pay- 
ing Jobs  and  likewise  had  the  better  health 
Insurance  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  larg- 
est subsidy  from  general  revenues.  Here  Is 
how  the  general  revenue  funds,  collected 
from  all  taxpayers,  would  be  distributed  un- 
der that  approach:  Generous  comprehensive 
health  benefits  would  be  continued  for  some 
people;  Inadequate,  skimpy  coverage  would 
be  continued  for  others;  and  people  who  had 
no  health  Insurance  on  the  Job  would  con- 
tinue to  have  no  health  insurance. 

Those  disparities  in  treatment  would  not 
exist  under  an  approach  that  provides  bene- 
fits of  medicare  part  A  to  the  unemployed. 
But  if  that  plan  were  In  effect,  the  elderly 
who  did  not  perform  enough  covered  work 
to  qualify  for  part  A  benefits  under  the 
regular  medicare  program  may  wonder  why 
they  need  to  pay  (as  of  July  of  this  year) 
$40  a  month  to  have  it,  while  both  the  un- 
employed and  their  families  get  it  free  from 
the  government.  And  the  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  may  wonder  why  they  get 
part  A  of  medicare  only  after  having  been  on 
the  disability  rolls  for  two  full  years,  while 
the  unemployed  get  this  protection  imme- 
diately. 

The  proposal  is  able  to  avoid  these  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  true  that  where  health  in- 
surance (good  or  poor)  was  formerly  pro- 
vided through  the  employer,  that  same  pro- 
tection would  be  continued  under  the  plan. 
But  this  continuation  would  not  be  financed 
through  general  revenues.  Under  Part  I,  the 
protection  would  be  financed  through  an 
addition  to  the  premiums  paid  whUe  the 
worker  was  still  on  the  Job  (and  the  tax  sub- 
sidy for  the  employer  would  be  like  that 
available  for  pensions  and  other  fringe  bene- 
fits). Under  Part  11,  a  premium  tax  would 
be  used,  which  would  tend  to  spread  the  fi- 
nancial burden  among  persons  who  have 
health  Insurance,  rather  than  among  general 
taxpayers  (including  some  who  are  not  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  of  any  health  in- 
surance system) .  Moreover,  the  health  plans 
of  employers  and  Industries  which  have  ex- 
perienced high  rates  of  unemployment  would 
be  paying  less  than  employers  and  indus- 
tries which  have  experienced  lower  rates  of 
unemployment.  (This  is  so  because  hard-hit 
employers  and  industries  have  fewer  workers 
remaining  on  duty  whose  premiums  would 
be  subject  to  tax.) 

Some  inequities  would  remain.  The  plan 
does  nothlnig  to  help  people  who  do  not  have 
health  Insurance  while  working,  or  whose 
health  insurance  on  the  Job  is  poor.  (For 
these  groups,  however,  the  problems  arise 
from  factors  other  than  unemployment.)  No 
help  would  be  provided  for  people  who  are 
out  of  work  but  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation — either  because  their 
Jobs  were  not  covered  under  that  system  or 
their  benefits  have  run  out.  These  seem  to  be 
problems  that  as  a  practical  matter  cannot 
be  solved  except  through  national  health 
Insurance. 


LABOR  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS 
ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPEN- 
SATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  state  of  unemploy- 


ment compensation  today.  Recently  I 
addressed  several  questions  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence E.  Weatherford,  Jr.,  Acting  Asso- 
ciate Manpower  Administrator  for  Un- 
employment Insurance.  Besides  my  con- 
cern for  people  who  may  have  missed 
out  on  needed  benefits,  I  asked  Mr. 
Weatherford  about  the  problems  various 
States  were  experiencing  with  exhaustion 
of  their  trust  funds.  Inadequate  stafF 
levels,  data  processing,  exhaustion  of 
benefits,  and  fraud  in  the  compensation 
filing  procedures. 

The  areas  I  Inquired  about  represent 
a  number  of  problems  In  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system,  several  of  which 
were  discovered  in  a  telephone  survey 
conducted  by  my  staff.  These  problems 
must  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  current  crisis 
in  this  Nation's  unemployment  rates. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  I  would  like  Mr.  Weather- 
ford's  response  to  several  of  my  questions 
printed  in  the  Record: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Manpower  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  14. 1975. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  27,  1975,  In  which 
you  listed  nine  questions  on  unemployment 
compensation. 

Our  repUes  to  these  questions  appear  In 
the  enclosed  statement  and  its  attachments. 
We  trust  they  furnish  the  Information  you 
^have  requested.  If  additional  information  Is 
'needed,  please  call  on  lis. 
Sincerely, 
Lawrence  E.  Weatherforo,  Jr., 
Acting   Association   Manpower   Ad- 
ministrator for  Unemployment  In- 
surance. 

1.  (This  question  consisted  of  several 
parts,  which  are  answered  IndlvlduaUy.) 

(1)  Question:  What  Is  the  vmemployment 
compensation  trust  fund  reserve  remaining 
in  each  State? 

Answer:  Attached  is  a  table  showing  State 
reserves  as  of  December  31,  1973,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  in  terms  of  doUars,  as  a 
percentage  of  total  annual  wages  In  cov- 
ered employment,  and  In  relation  to  the 
State's  highest  12-month  cost-wage  ratio 
since  January  1,  1958 — ^the  "reserve  mul- 
tiple." Also  attached  are  an  explanation  of 
the  reserve  multiple,  which  Is  a  rough  rule- 
of-thumb  guideline  as  to  the  fund's  ability 
to  meet  the  demands  on  it,  and  a  table 
ranking  the  States  by  reserve  miUtlples  as 
of  December  31, 1974. 

(2)  Question:  What  States  are  projected 
to  exhaust  all  of  their  trust  funds  In  1976? 

Answer:  Five  States  have  already  received 
advances  for  Calendar  Year  1975  (Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
and  Washington).  Our  preliminary  and  ten- 
tative estimates  are  that  possibly  as  many  as 
10  more  States  may  exhaust  their  reserves 
in  Calendar  Year  1975:  HawaU,  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nevada.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  These  estimates  do  not  take  account 
either  of  automatic  triggering-ln  of  higher 
tax  rates  by  the  States  under  their  existing 
statutes,  or  of  State  legislative  action  to 
increase  revenue.  We  have  asked  each  State 
to  review  its  own  situation  and  provide  us 
with  quarterly  estimates  of  resources  and 
benefit  expenditures  for  Calendar  Years 
1975-1976,  taking  into  account  any  probable 
legislative  action.  When  we  have  received 
these  reports,  we  will  have  much  better 
estimates  as  to  which  States  may  exhaust 
their  reserves,  and  when. 


(3)  Question:  What  are  the  projected  ex- 
haustion dates  for  each  of  these  States? 

Answer:  Michigan  is  apply  for  some  fl- 
nancial  assistance  In  April.  Otherwise,  we 
do  not  now  anticipate  any  additional  States 
will  exhaust  their  reserves  untU  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  but  o\ir  preliminary  esti- 
mates have  not  included  projections  of  dates 
within  the  year. 

(4)  Question:  Once  a  State  has  exhausted 
all  funds,  what  happens? 

Answer:  Title  xn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  provides  for  advances  to  States.  When  a 
State  estimates  that  it  will  have  insufficient 
funds  to  pay  all  benefits  due  during  the 
coming  month,  the  Governor  may  request 
an  advance  for  that  month  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  verifies 
the  amount  and  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  transfer  the  amount  from  the 
Federal  unemployment  account  In  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Trust  Fund  to  the  State's 
Tnist  Fund  account.  The  State  may  then 
draw  on  it  as  needed,  but  solely  for  benefit 
payments.  No  Interest  Is  charged  on  the 
advance. 

Provisions  for  repayment  of  the  advances 
are  contained  In  Title  XII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  In  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act.  Attached  Is  a  statement  de- 
scribing and  a  table  illustrating  the  repay- 
ment procedures. 

(6)  Question:  Does  the  Department  estab- 
lish limits  on  the  size  of  permanent  State 
staffs?  If  so,  when  were  the  last  "base  staff" 
changes  made? 

Answer:  No.  The  Department  has  no  au- 
thority to  limit  by  maximum  or  minimum 
the  percentage  of  budgeted  man-years  (posi- 
tions) which  will  be  devoted  to  permanent 
staff.  The  Department  does  suggest  that 
States  adopt  plans  that  provide  for  the  use 
of  part-time  or  "intermittent"  staff  as  the 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  vola- 
tile Increases  and  decreases  in  seasonal 
workloads. 

(6)  Question:  What  automatic  or  elec- 
tronic data  processing  equipment  Is  avail- 
able to  assist  the  States  in  meeting  increased 
workloads? 

Answer:  All  States  have  computer  capa- 
bility. For  the  most  part  this  capability 
exists  on-site.  Several  States  are  involved  In 
State  centralized  ADP  operations — among 
which  are  Ulinols,  Washington,  HawaU, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Louisiana, 
Vermont,  Montana,  Virginia,  California,  and 
Wyoming.  Processing  of  employment  security 
functions  in  these  States  is  done  at  a  sepa- 
rate location  which  has  caused  problems 
with  priorities  and  delays  in  production. 

States  Which  have  access  to  computer 
equipment  on-site — ^wlth  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  States — generally  have  the  proc- 
essing capability  to  handle  the  increased 
workloads.  The  dlfHcultles  being  experienced, 
so  far  as  ADP  Is  concerned,  are  more  directly 
involved  with  source  data  preparation  of  new 
claims,  availability  of  svfllcient  disk  and  mag- 
netic tape  drives  and  storage  for  increased 
file  sizes  and  printer  capability  for  writing 
monetary  determinations  of  eligibility  and 
benefit  checks. 

The  availability  of  funds  as  a  result  of  the 
new  emergency  legislation  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  has  provided  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  the  States  in  this  regard. 
However,  not  .Ul  States  have  been  able  to  ac- 
quire the  needed  additional  peripheral  de- 
vices as  yet  due  to  such  factors  as  delays  in 
State  government  approvals  of  acquisition, 
delays  in  delivery  of  equipment  and  avail- 
ability of  equipment. 

(7)  Question:  What  assurances  have  been 
provided  to  the  States  to  assure  them  that 
extra  administrative  manpower  costs  will  be 
covertid,  as  per  the  matching  formula?  Are 
extra  administrative  costs  currently  being 
reimbursed? 

Answer:  Nearly  every  State  Is  currently 
experiencing  workloads  significantly  in  ex- 
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cess  of  those  originally  budgeted  as  a  result 
of  the  FY  1975  appropriation  request.  Addi- 
tional funding  has  been  made  available  to 
each  State  quarterly,  upon  their  request  and 
Justification,  to  cover  the  higher  claims  loads. 
We  anticipate  that  sufficient  funding  will  be 
available  to  cover  all  such  requests  for  the 
balance  of  FY  1975.  Grants  to  States  to  cover 
costs  of  administration  are  funded  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  do  not  re- 
quire State  matching  funds. 

(8)  Question:  What  are  the  figures  over 
the  past  year — by  month — of  new  appUcants, 
and  individuals  exhausting  their  benefits? 

Answer:  State  unemployment  insurance 
figures  for  Initial  claims,  first  payments,  and 
exhaustions  are  shown  in  the  attached  tabl.e 
for  each  month  in  1974. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE— REGULAR' 
PROGRAM-CALENDAR  YEAR  1974 


Month 


Initial        1st  pay-       Exhaus- 
claims'         merits'         tions< 


January 2,113,153 

February 1,435,488 

March -  1,216,005 

April 1,170,498 

May    1,083.562 

June      1,078,076 

July 1,594,047 

August 1,220,686 

September 1. 171, 167 

October 1,607,651 

November* •2,009,084 

December' •3,113,846 

Total •18,813,263 


1, 031, 110 
789, 923 
634, 143 
499,800 
434,435 
370, 235 
578, 895 
620, 951 
437, 218 
551, 659 
•661,464 
•  1, 085, 228 


151, 539 
129, 003 
145,904 
167, 419 
177, 624 
159, 224 
189,547 
172,751 
145,096 
155,413 
155, 137 
184,962 


•7,695,061    1,933,619 


>  "Regular"  excludes  State  additional  and  Federal-State  ex- 
tended benefits. 

>  Initial  claims  are  the  1st  claims  a  worker  files  for  a  spell  of 
unemployment— which  may  be  the  2d  or  subsequent  spell  in  a 
benefrtyear 

'  1st  payments  represent  the  number  of  different  individuals 
who  received  at  least  1  payment  in  a  benefit  year  in  1974. 

«  "Exhaustions"  are  final  payments  of  regular  benefits  to 
which  the  individual  was  entitled  in  a  benefit  year  in  1974.  De- 
pending on  whether  the  individual  also  received  his  1st  paymint 
in  the  benerit  year  in  1974  (or  instead  earlier)  individual*  In- 
cluded under  "Exhaustions"  may  or  may  not  also  be  included 
under  "1st  payments."  In  some  instances,  individuals  included 
under  "Exhaustions"  in  an  early  month,  may  later  again  qualify 
for  benefits  and  be  included  under  "1st  payments'  in  a  later 
month. 

I  Maryland  estimated. 

•  Preliminary.  .  ,  ^ 

'  California  and  Maryland  estimated  for  initial  claims  and  1st 
payments,  California,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee  estimated  for  exhaustions. 

(9)  Question:  Is  there  a  posslbUity  that 
the  number  of  people  exhausting  benefits 
may  suddenly  increase  because  of  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  industries  employing  work- 
ers for  a  week,  laying  them  off  a  week,  etc.? 

Answer:  Reduction  of  employment  in  an 
Industry  Is  usually  due  to  reduced  demand 
for  its  product (s) .  Firms  in  the  industry  can 
either  lay  off  a  given  number  of  workers  or 
they  can  spread  the  unemployment  among  a 
larger  number  of  workers.  One  way  to  spread 
the  unemployment  is  to  alternate  weeks  of 
employment  and  unemployment.  Such  an 
alternate  week  process  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
smaller  number  of  exhaustions  than  laying 
off  a  smaller  group  of  workers.  Since  covered 
workers  can  draw  up  to  62  weeks  of  benefits 
currently,  it  would  take  nearly  two  years  for 
many  workers  to  exhaust  all  benefits  as  they 
alternate  employment  and  unemployment. 
An  alternate  week  process  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  larger  number  of  different  people  draw- 
ing approximately  the  same  amount  of  bene- 
fits, and  members  of  this  larger  group  are 
more  likely  to  ride  out  the  depressed  condi- 
tion in  their  industry  before  they  exhaust 
their  t>enefitB. 

(10)  Question:  New  York  State  has  indi- 
cated that  it  does  not  have  enough  revenue 
to  employ  extra  tax  collectors  to  bring  in  tin- 
employment  trust  fund  payments  from  de- 
linquent employers.  Is  the  collection  of  these 
taxes  strictly  a  State  matter?  Can  the  De- 
partment provide  any  assistance? 

Answer:  The  DepwtmenfB  overall  alloca- 


tion of  funds  to  the  States  includes  an 
amount  for  tax  "field  auditors."  The  tax 
worlUoads  administrative  requirements  for 
all  SUtes  for  FY  1976  are  fully  funded  and 
should,  therefore,  be  adequate  to  employ 
sufficient  staff  for  determining  tax  delin- 
quency and  collecting  delinquent  taxes.  The 
collection  of  delinquent  taxes  is  entirely  a 
State  matter  and  the  Department  does  not 
participate  directly  in  the  State  administra- 
tion of  their  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
gram. The  Department,  however,  does  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  technical  advice  and 
assistance  to  the  States  in  improving  their 
unemployment  Insurance  operations  and  In 
resolving  particular  problems  or  concerns. 
Currently,  the  Department  is  preparing  re- 
vised guidelines  to  assist  the  States  in  im- 
proving their  techniques  and  methods  for 
collecting  delinquent  taxes. 

(11)  Question:  A  front-page  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  17.  1975,  in- 
dicated that  "cases  of  suspected  cheating 
on  unemployment  Insurance  may  rise  25  to 
50  percent  this  year  as  the  number  of  laid- 
off  workers  continues  to  mount,  N.Y.  State 
labor  officials  are  predicting." 

What  assistance  does  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  provide  in  Investigating  frauds  and 
ensuring  adequate  standards  to  prevent 
frauds? 

Answer:  We  agree  that  the  number  of 
fraud  cases  is  probably  increasing  as  the 
number  of  initial  claims  filed,  the  volume  of 
Insured  unemployment,  and  the  amount  of 
l)enefits  paid  increase.  The  pertinent  ques- 
tion must  be  whether  the  Increase  In  the 
number  of  fraud  cases  is  disproportionate 
to  the  total  workload  increase.  In  New  York, 
for  example.  Insured  unemployment  for  the 
week  ended  February  15,  1975,  (459.173)  was 
more  than  2V^  times  as  great  as  it  had  been 
for  the  same  week  in  1974  (167,490).  A  25 
to  50  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
fraud  cases,  in  such  circumstances,  would 
indicate  a  significant  drop  in  the  percentage 
of  fraud  cases  in  New  York. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amount  of 
fraudulent  benefits  found  has  always  been 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  all  benefits 
paid.  For  example,  during  Calendar  Year 
1973,  the  nationwide  percentage  of  fraudu- 
lent benefits  found  to  have  been  paid  was 
.38  percent  of  aU  benefits  paid;  during 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  it  was  .34  percent. 

The  Department  of  Labor  allocates  funds 
to  State  agencies  specifically  for  their  use  In 
preventing  and  detecting  fraudulent  claims. 
The  number  of  positions  a  State  is  allocated 
is  based  mainly  on  the  total  number  of  weeks 
of  benefits  claimed  In  the  State  during  a 
recent  12-month  period. 

AU  States  are  required  to  have  a  program 
for  fraud  and  overpayment  detection  and 
prevention.  The  Secretary  of  Labor's  Stand- 
ard for  Fraud  and  Overpayment  Detection 
requires  that  a  "State  law  Include  provision 
for  such  methods  of  administration  as  are. 
within  reason,  calculated  ( 1 )  to  detect  bene- 
fits paid  through  error  by  the  agency  or 
through  willful  misrepresentation  or  error 
by  the  claimant  or  others,  and  (2)  to  deter 
claimants  from  obtaining  benefits  through 
willful  misrepresentation."  The  Secretary's 
Standard  suggests  methods  a  State  may  em- 
ploy In  detecting  and  deterring  fraudulent 
claims. 

The  Department  of  Labor  also  provides 
technical  assistance  to  individual  State  agen- 
cies in  the  area  of  fraud  and  overpayment 
preventton  and  detection.  In  addition,  as  part 
of  the  Department's  effort  to  help  States  im- 
prove their  fraud  detection  programs,  we  are 
currently  working,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
contractor,  to  develop  a  model  system  for 
post  auditing  claims  against  wage  records  to 
detect  instances  of  concurrent  working  and 
claiming  benefits.  We  also  hope  to  recom- 
mend other  improved  techniques  for  detect- 
ing fraudulent  claims  and  recovering  result- 
ing overpayments. 


SUBCOMMITTEES  COMMENDED  FOR 
RESCISSION  DISAPPROVALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vould 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  regarding  the  President's  re- 
scission message.  The  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  chaired  by 
Mr.  Whitten,  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
refusal  to  approve  $181,700,000  in  Presi- 
dential rescission  requests. 

The  administration  rescission  requests 
reflect  a  general  lack  of  concern  for  rural 
Americans.  Our  rural  citizens  are  affected 
just  as  much  as  our  urban  citizens  by  our 
depressed  economy.  It  is  because  our 
rural  citizens  are  not  as  geographically 
concentrated  that  their  problems  do  not 
appear  as  striking  in  compilations  of 
economic  statistics. 

The  President  has  chosen  to  cut  fimds 
for  nutritional  and  family  education  pro- 
grams. These  programs  provide  nutri- 
tional education  and  family  education  to 
the  poor  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas; 
They  also  fund  projects,  through  exten- 
sion services  and  through  4-H-type  ac- 
tivities, to  improve  nutritional  education 
for  over  a  million  youths.  Thousands  of 
volunteers  participate  in  these  programs 
which  are  operational  in  all  50  States. 
The  President's  rescission  would  deprive 
an  estimated  30,000  families  of  the  serv- 
ices of  these  programs.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  has  seen  fit  not  to  approve 
this  rescission.  Many  of  the  malnourished 
people  in  this  country  are  malnourished 
not  because  they  cannot  afford  food,  but 
because  they  have  never  been  exposed  to 
the  benefits  of  a  balanced  diet. 

The  administration  also  appears  to  be 
turning  its  back  on  the  economic  needs 
of  our  smaller  communities.  The  rescis- 
sion request  of  $3,750,000  from  funds  for 
Rural  Development  Act  grants  run  coun- 
ter to  President  Ford's  avowed  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing. 
These  funds  are  designed  as  a  form  of 
credit  revenue  sharing  which  communi- 
ties could  lend  according  to  local  needs. 
This  Is  a  new  program  and  a  new  con- 
cept. It  merits  a  fair  trial.  The  prospects 
for  success  are  considerably  diminished 
if  30  percent  of  the  funds  are  cut  before 
the  program  even  begins.  The  major  at- 
traction of  this  program  is  that  it  would 
create  jobs  for  the  rural  unemployed;  not 
jobs  In  the  public  sector,  but  jobs  in 
private  industry. 

In  my  district  in  southwestern  Iowa, 
there  are  communities  in  dire  need  of  this 
kind  of  assistance  this  program  would 
provide.  They  have  plans  drawn  and  are 
ready  to  go,  but  they  lack  the  fimds  to 
implement  their  plans. 

The  administration's  requested  rescis- 
sion of  the  entire  $3,500,000  appropriated 
for  rural  flre  protection  programs  also 
reveals  a  lack  of  concern  for  rural  com- 
munities. This  money  is  intended  for 
the  purchase  of  flrefightlng  equipment 
and  the  training  of  local  volunteer  fire- 
fighters. It  Is  sorely  needed  by  rural  com- 
mimities.  many  of  whom  are  at  the  upper 
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limit  of  the  amount  tliey  can  legally 
borrow. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
program  that  the  administration's  rescis- 
sion request  would  have  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction is  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  This  program  affects  not  only 
rural  citizens  but  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  Begun  in  1936,  it  rep- 
resented the  first  national  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  enviromnent.  Although  it  began 
as  an  educational  program,  it  has  evolved 
into  a  national  effort  to  protect  our  most 
valuable  natural  resource — our  rich 
topsoll. 

Today,  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  conducts  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
servation programs  from  terracing  to 
protection  of  our  wildlife.  During  this 
era  of  heightened  concern  for  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment,  this  program 
provides  one  of  the  most  valuable  govern- 
mental services  toward  a  pollution-free 
environment  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  for  its 
action  in  refusing  to  accept  the  admin- 
istration's rescission  request  of  $125,000,- 
000  for  imemployment  assistance  to  rural 
areas.  The  attempt  to  rescind  these 
funds  hits  especially  hard  at  the  rural 
poor  and  rural  unemployed.  These  funds 
are  designed  for  use  In  public  works  jobs 
by  governmental  vmits  of  imder  100,000 
population.  An  Economic  Development 
Administration  survey  has  discovered 
18,000  programs  that  could  be  eligible 
for  these  fimds.  Clearly,  this  rescission  is 
based  on  lack  of  concern  rather  than  lack 
of  need. 

The  above  programs  which  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ten  and  Mr.  Slack  have  wisely  chosen  to 
continue  are  all  designed  to  benefit  the 
rural  citizens  of  this  Nation.  These  two 
subcommittees  have  helped  turn  the  tide 
away  from  neglect  of  our  rural  people. 
I  support  the  action  of  these  subcommit- 
tees and  commend  their  chairmen.  The 
worth  of  these  programs  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollar  figures  alone.  They  in- 
volve more:  a  healthy  diet  for  our  poor 
and  malnourished ;  public  safety  for  our 
citizens;  the  dignity  of  a  job  in  contrast 
to  the  unemployment  line;  and  a  sound 
environment  for  us  all,  now,  and  in  the 
future. 
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quotas,  he  Is  to  take  Into  account  their  Im- 
pact on  economic  conditions  generally.  Also, 
In  establishing  the  quotas,  he  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  domestic  conservation  results  In  a  re- 
duction of  Imports  rather  than  a  reduction 
of  domestic  production. 

2.  The  President's  authority  to  fix  rates  of 
tariffs  on  petroleum  and  petroletmi  products 
Is  limited  so  that  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment on  these  rates  are  not  to  exceed  $1.20 
per  barrel.  In  setting  tariff  rates  within  this 
celling,  the  President  Is  to  take  the  same 
factors  Into  account  as  mentioned  above  In 
the  case  of  quotas. 

3.  The  President  Is  to  establish  an  Import 
licensing  system  for  determining  entitle- 
ments to  Imported  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  In  this  entitlement  program, 
seEUed-bld  public  auctions  are  to  be  used, 
but  the  traditional  patterns  of  use  and  com- 
petitive positions  of  small  and  independent 
operators  and  refiners  are  to  be  taken  Into 
account. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  strategic  reserve  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  is  author- 
ized. 

5.  The  office  of  Petroleiun  Purchasing  and 
Reserve  is  to  be  headed  by  a  deputy  admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. This  office  Is  to  administer  the  Import 
licensing  system  and  to  establish  the  do- 
mestic strategic  reserve  of  petroleimi  and 
petroleum  products.  The  office  is  to  be  the 
purchasing  authority  for  the  strategic  re- 
serve and  If  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
President  may  also  be  the  general  purchaser 
of  Imported  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  use.  (Before  the  office  Is 
used  as  the  sole  purchaser  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts, this  must  be  officially  proclaimed  by 
the  President  and  60  days  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  Congress. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  CONVERSION  BILL  OF 
1975 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  energy  conser- 
vation and  conversion  bill  of  1975: 

Energy  and  Conservation  Bill  Summary 

Title  I — Quotas,  Allocations,  and 

Strategic  Reserves 

1.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Imposition  of 
quotas  on  imports  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.  The  President,  In  establishing 
quotas.  Is  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  oU  by  reducing  im- 
ports as  much  and  as  fast  as  practicable 
without  requiring  a  major  rationing  program 
or    malor    price    Increases.    In.  establishing 


1.  An  additional  gasoline  tax  at  the  rate 
of  7  cents  a  gallon  Is  to  be  Imposed  on 
January  1,  1976.  On  AprU  1.  1977.  the  tax 
goes  to  16  cents,  on  AprU  1,  1978,  to  22  cents, 
on  AprU  1,  1979,  to  30  cents,  and  on  AprU 
1. 1980,  to  37  cents. 

2.  An  Income  tax  offset  Is  to  be  allowed 
for  each  U.S.  resident  who  Is  18  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  credit  wlU  offset  complete- 
ly the  tax  on  9  gallons  a  week.  At  a  7-cent 
rate,  the  credit  wUl  amount  to  $33.60.  As  the 
tax  rate  increases  the  credit  Increases  cor- 
respondingly. 

3.  The  President  (subject  to  a  veto  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate)  may  advance 
a  scheduled  gasoline  tax  rate  Increase  (after 
the  January  1,  1976  Increase)  by  6  months 
or  delay  a  scheduled  rate  increase  by  6 
months  or  12  months.  This  also  would  auto- 
matically change  the  tax  credit  correspond- 
ingly. 

4.  The  gasoline  tax  is  not  to  apply  to 
farm  use,  use  in  further  manufacture,  or 
use  In  commercial  aviation  or  local  transit 
systems  (these  are  exempt  from  part  or  all 
of  the  tax  under  present  law) . 

title  m OTHER  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

PROGRAMS 

A.  Auto  fuel  mileage  efficiency  tax 

1.  An  auto  fuel  mileage  efficiency  tax  Is 
phased  in  over  a  5-year  period.  This  Is  a 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  new  cars  It  Is 
Imposed  Initially  on  1977  model  cars  with 
fuel  mUeage  rates  of  less  than  21  mUes  per 
gaUon.  In  the  first  year  the  tax  ranges  from 
$200  on  cars  getting  less  than  14  miles  per 
gallon  down  to  $40  on  those  getting  less  than 
21  miles  per  gallon.  These  rates  gradually  in- 
crease until  m  1981  the  tax  ranges  from 
$1,000  on  cars  getting  less  than  16  miles  per 
gallon  down  to  $40  on  cars  getting  less  than 
25  miles  per  gaUon. 

2.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  rate  cars  on  mUes  per 
gallon.  *^ 

3.  There  are  to  be  labels  on  new  cars  spec- 
ifying the  automobile  fuel  efficiency  tax  and 


the  fuel  mUeage  rate  on  which  the  tax  was 
based. 

B.  Taxes  on  other  vehicles  and  related  items 

1.  A  manufacturers  excise  tax  is  imposed 
on  auto  air  conditioners  sold  separately.  The 
tax  is  first  imposed  at  the  rate  of  $20  be- 
ginning September  1,  1976.  The  tax  rises 
gradually  to  $100  on  September  1,  1980. 

2.  The  excise  tax  on  new  radial  tires  is  re- 
pealed as  Is  the  tax  on  tread  rubber  for 
these  tires  (the  tax  U  10  cents  a  pound  on 
tires  and  5  cents  a  pound  on  tread  rubber) 

3.  Maufacturers  excise  taxes  are  Imposed 
on  motors  for  motorboats,  snowmobiles,  and 
general  aviation  (I.e.,  noncommercial)  air- 
craft. The  tax  Is  20  percent  on  sales  after 
January  1,  1976.  The  tax  on  motorboat  motors 
does  not  apply  to  commercial  fishing  or  shin- 
ping.  "  *^ 

C.  Tax  incentives  for  energy  related  improve- 
ments of  buildings 

1.  A  credit  against  income  tax  is  allowed 
for  InsiUatlon  Installed  by  individuals  In 
their  principal  residences  (in  existence  on 
March  17,  1975) .  The  credit  ts  40  percent  of 
the  first  $500  plus  20  percent  of  the  next 
$500. 

2.  A  credit  against  Income  tax  Is  allowed 
for  an  individual  expenditure  for  solar  en- 
ergy equipment  insialled  on  their  principal 
residences  (In  existence  on  March  17,  1975) 
The  credit  Is  to  be  40  percent  of  the  first 
$1,000  plus  20  percent  of  the  next  $1,000 

3.  The  credits  referred  to  above  apply  from 
March  17.  1975  through  the  end  of  1976. 

D.  Rerefined  lubricating  oil 
The  6  cents  a  gallon  manufactiu^rs  excise 
tax  on  lubricating  oil  Is  to  apply  to  new  oil 
used  in  producing  rerefined  oU. 

TITLE  IV  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  CONVERSION 
TRUST  FUND 

1.  An  energy  trust  fund  Is  established  and 
is  to  include  revenues  from  the  additional 
gasoline  tax,  the  auto  efficiency  tax  and  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  It  Is  also  to  Include  oil 
and  gas  leased  revenues  appropriated  to  the 
fund  by  future  legislation. 

2.  No  more  than  $5  bUllon  a  year  from  the 
new  gasoline  tax  Is  to  go  Into  the  trust  fund 
m  any  year.  The  fund  Is  to  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1985.  For  1985,  no  gaso- 
line tax  revenue  Is  to  go  Into  the  fund  For 
1984,  only  $2.5  billion  of  gasoline  revenu- 
Is  to  go  into  the  fund.  At  no  time  Is  the  trui  ■ 
fund  to  have  more  than  $10  bUUon  of  un- 
obligated funds.  This  $10  bUllon  limit  is 
reduced  to  $5  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 

3.  Money  In  the  trust  fund  Is  to  be  avail- 
able (following  the  usual  authorization  and 
appropriation  procedures)  for — 

(1)  basic  and  applied  research  programs 
relating  to  new  energy  technology  (not  over 
15  percent  of  the  fund  is  to  be  avaUable  for 
this  purpose); 

(2)  development  and  demonstration  of 
new  energy  technology  (not  over  35  percent 
of  the  fund  Is  to  be  avaUable  for  this 
purpose); 

(3)  programs  relating  to  the  development 
of  energy  resources  from  properties  In  which 
the  United  States  has  an  Interest  (including 
offshore  properties)  (not  over  25  percent  of 
the  fund  Is  to  be  avaUable  for  this  purpose) ; 

(4)  local  and  regional  transportation  proj- 
ects (not  over  25  percent  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  avaUable  for  this  purpose). 

Tn-LE    V— DEREGULATION    OF    OIL    AND    NATURAL 
gas;     WINDFALL    PROFITS    TAX 

A.  Deregulation 
It  Is  assumed  that  a  system  of  deregula- 
tion wUl  be  added  to  the  bill  by  another 
committee.  The  windfall  profits  tax  set  forth 
below  Is  Included  on  this  assumption. 
B.  Windfall  profits  tax 
1.  A  windfall  profits  tax  on  domestic  oil 
and  natural  gas— other  than  production  from 
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new  fields — is  Imposed  beginning  with  the 
date  of  enactment  and  gradually  phasing  out 
on  a  monthly  basis  over  the  next  16%  years. 

2.  New  field  production  which  Is  exempt 
from  this  tax  Is  an  oU  or  gas  well  located  at 
least  10  miles  from  the  nearest  well  In  exist- 
ence on  December  1,  1973. 

3.  The  tax  Is  graduated  beginning  at  10 
percent  on  the  first  25  cents  of  windfall  prof- 
its per  barrel  of  oil.  It  Is  10  percent  for  the 
first  5  cents  of  windfall  profits  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  The  maximum  rate 
of  85  percent  applies  to  wlndfaU  profits  In 
excess  of  $2  per  barrel  of  oU  and  on  such 
profits  In  excess  of  40  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

4.  The  base  price  of  oU  Is  determined  as 
of  December  1,  1973.  UsuaUy  this  averages 
about  $4  per  barrel.  The  adjusted  base  price 
Is  determined  by  adding  95  cents  to  this. 

5.  In  the  case  of  natural  gas,  the  base 
price  Is  74  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and 
the  additional  amount  added  to  determine 
the  base  on  which  the  tax  Is  applied  Is  18 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

6.  Beginning  In  1976,  the  adjusted  base 
price, is  increased  by  one-half  of  a  percent 
per  month  (compounded)  to  reflect  rising 
costs. 

7.  The  WlndfaU  profits  on  any  unit  of 
crude  oU  or  natural  gas  Is  not  to  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  net  Income  attributable  to 
the  imlt. 

TITLE  VI — REVISION  OF  CAPITAL  INCENTIVES  FOR 
EXTRACTIVE    AND    PRODXJCUiG    INDUSTRIES 

A.  Domestic  oil  and  gas 
1.  Generally,  percentage  depletion  for  oU 
and  gas  Is  repealed  as  of  January  1,  1975. 
However,  a  phaseout  of  percentage  depletion 
Is  provided  for  smaUer  oU  producers  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule: 


Number  of 

Applicable 

turrels 

percentage 

per  day 

depletion  rate 

Calendar  year: 

1975 

3,000 

15 

1976 

2,400 

12 

1977 

1.800 

9 

1978 

l.ZOO 

6 

1979 

600 

3 

A  second  exception  provides  that  regu- 
lated natural  gas  continues  to  receive  22 
percent  depletion  untU  June  30,  1975,  and 
natural  gas  sold  under  a  fixed  contract  will 
continue  to  receive  22  percent  depletion  as 
long  as  the  fixed  contract  continues. 

2.  Taxpayers  are  given  the  option  to  de- 
duct currently  geological  and  geophysical 
expenditures  In  connection  with  oil  and  gas 
wells  In  the  same  manner  as  Intangible 
drUling  costs.  This  may  not  be  elected  for 
someone  claiming  percentage  depletion. 

3.  Where  deductions  have  been  taken  for 
Intangible  drilling  costs  and  geological  and 
geophysical  costs  and  the  property  is  sold, 
any  gain  realized  on  the  sale  Is  to  be  ordin- 
ary Income  (instead  of  capital  gain)  to  the 
extent  the  costs  referred  to  above  have 
been  previously  written  off. 

B.  Foreign  oil  and  gas 

1.  Foreign  tax  credits  from  foreign  oil 
and  gas  extraction  may  not  be  more  than 
10  percent  above  the  U.S.  tax  rate  (i.e.,  52.8 
percent).  Even  these  credits  to  the  extent 
they  exceed  the  United  States  tax  may  be 
•ffset  only  against  U.S.  tax  on  foreign  oU 
related  Income. 

2.  In  the  case  of  exports  of  oil,  gas.  coal, 
and  uranium,  DISC  tax  treatment  (Domes- 
tic International  Sales  Corporation)  Is  no 
longer  to  be  available. 

3.  OU  rigs  used  In  International  waters  or 
waters  of  another  country  are  no  longer 
to  be  eligible  for  the  Investment  credit  un- 
less they  are  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


TITLE    Vn — ENCOURAGING    INDUSTRIAL    CONVER- 
SION   FOR    GREATER    ENERGY    SAVING 

A.  Excise  tax  on  industrial  use  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products 

1.  A  phased-ln  excise  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  Industrial  use  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products.  The  tax  begins  In  1977  at  11 
cents  per  barrel  or  Its  equivalent  and  rises  11 
cents  each  year  untU  It  reaches  a  maximum 
of  66  cents  m  1982. 

2.  A  phased-ln  excise  tax  Is  Imposed  on 
the  Industrial  use  of  natural  gas.  The  tax 
begins  In  1977  at  3  cents  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  and  rises  by  3  cents  each  year  untU  It 
reaches  a  maximum  of  12  cents  In  1980. 

3.  The  above  taxes  do  not  apply  to  use  on 
a  farm  for  farming  purposes  or  to  use  by 
extractive  Industries.  They  also  do  not  apply 
to  use  as  a  component  In  the  further  manu- 
facture of  another  product  (as  distinguished 
from  use  as  a  fuel ) . 

B.  Amortization  for  certain  energy-related 
property 

1.  Plve-year  amortization  (rather  than 
regular  depreciation)  Is  provided  for  coal 
mining  equipment,  coal-burning  equipment, 
solid  waste-burning  equipment,  and  electric 
power-generating  facilities  converted  from 
oU  or  natural  gas. 

2.  The  amortization  provisions  referred  to 
above  apply  untU  January  1,  1981. 

3.  Plve-year  amortization  for  railroad 
equipment  and  50 -year  amortization  for  raU- 
road  grading  and  tunnel  bores  is  provided 
(same  as  In  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decision  last  year) . 

C.  Tax  credit   changes   relating   to  energy 

conservation 

1.  The  Investment  credit  of  present  law  Is 
extended  to  Insulation  and  solar  energy 
equipment  for  the  period  from  March  17, 
1975,  through  January  1,  1977.  The  Invest- 
ment credit  In  these  cases  will  be  available 
even  If  the  property  is  used  for  the  business 
of  providing  residential  housing. 

2.  The  investment  credit  is  to  be  denied  for 
air  conditioning  and  heating  unite  which  are 
presently  eligible  for  the  credit  (single  room 
air  conditioning  units  and  space  heaters) . 

3.  After  1975,  the  Investment  credit  Is  not 
to  be  avaUable  for  electrical  generating 
equipment  fueled  by  oil  or  natural  gas. 

4.  For  1975  through  1979.  the  Investment 
credit  Is  to  be  available  for  a  portion  of 
amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  purchase 
glass,  paper,  textUes  or  nonferrous  metals 
which  have  been  used  and  are  sold  as  waste 
material. 

D.  Encouragement  of  investment  in  certain 

public  utility  stock 

1.  Deferral  of  taxation  Is  provided  for  pub- 
lic utUlty  dividends  reinvested  In  the  stock 
of  the  utUlty. 

2.  The  dividend  Is  to  be  taken  Into  Income 
whenever  the  stockholder  disposes  of  the 
stock  by  sale,  exchange,  gift  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  provision  applies  to  distributions 
for  the  next  5  years. 


THE  MEDICAID  AND  MEDICARE 
ROBBERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  fraud  that 
exists  in  what  is  a  nationwide  scandal,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  enclosed: 

The  Health  Care  Scandal 

(By  Dan  Thomasson  and  Carl  West) 
Washington,  March  17. — During  a  three- 
month  period  ending  last  June  30,  26  states 


reported  to  the  U.S.  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  (HEW)  954  cases  of  sus- 
pected fraud  in  the  Federal-State  Medicaid 
program  for  the  poor. 

Only  47  of  those  cases  were  ever  turned 
over  to  public  prosecutors. 

For  the  succeeding  quarter,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  21  States  reported  824  cases  of 
suspected  fraud.  Of  those  only  18  were  re- 
ferred for  prosecution. 

In  the  final  quarter,  ending  Dec.  30,  25 
States  reported  1.052  cases  of  suspected  fraud. 
Only  15  of  those  cases  were  referred  for 
prosecution. 

These  data,  gathered  from  reports  c-  file 
with  HEW's  division  of  program  monitoring, 
go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  esti- 
mate by  Federal  Investigators  that  cheating 
In  the  medicaid  program  is  costing  taxpayers 
$1.5  blUlon  a  year. 

Even  this  doeent  define  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  however. 

Although  required  by  Federal  regulation  to 
do  so,  a  few  States  don't  even  bother  to  file 
reports  on  suspected  fraud,  and  some  that 
do  only  provide  Incomplete  and  Inaccurate 
Information. 

Congressional  experts  think  many  cases  go 
undetected  because  States  have  Inadequate 
or  Inefficient  means  of  spotting  and  auditing 
seemingly  extravagant  medicaid  claims  sub- 
mitted by  health  care  providers.  And  they 
find  It  Incredible  that  21  States  reported  no 
suspected  fraud  cases  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30.  1974. 

Also  puzzling  to  congressional  experts  and 
HEW  officials  is  the  fact  that  In  many  In- 
stances medical  care  providers  suspected  of 
fraud  are  being  permitted  to  pay  back  the 
Government  without  further  action  being 
taken  against  them. 

Federal  law  provides  that  anyone  con- 
victed of  filing  a  false  medicaid  claim  can 
be  Imprisoned  for  one  year  and  fined  $10,000. 

"The  very  fact  that  a  medical  provider  Is 
anxious  to  pay  back  the  money  shoiUd  be  a 
clear  indication  that  he  hadn't  made  Just  an 
honest  mistake,"  said  one  congressional  In- 
vestigator. 

For  yean  HEW  has  had  vlrtimUy  no  sys- 
tem to  monitor  medicaid.  But  with  stories 
of  wholesale  cheating  flooding  in  from  every 
part  of  the  Nation.  HEW  set  up  a  division 
of  program  monitoring  it  hopes  wUl  be  able 
to  measure  accurately  the  scope  of  chiseling 
and  help  stop  It. 

The  first  official  reports  sent  to  the  divi- 
sion beginning  last  year  weren't  encouraging. 
They  were  sloppy  and  showed  an  alarming 
indifference  to  the  problem. 

Here  are  some  glaring  examples: 

Twenty-four  Michigan  medical  care  pro- 
viders were  suspected  of  bilking  a  total  of 
$126,582  from  medicaid  etther  by  knowingly 
overcharging  or  billing  for  services  not  pro- 
vided. Not  a  single  provider  was  prosecuted 
or  suspended  from  the  program  after  all  the 
money  was  repaid. 

Five  Mississippi  physicians  handed  back 
$10,883  after  being  challenged  about  their 
bills.  They  were  not  prosecuted  although 
evidence  showed  they  deliberately  over- 
charged and  bUled  for  services  not  provided. 

In  South  Carolina  one  physician  repaid  the 
Government  $57,000  after  It  was  determined 
he  had  sent  duplicate  bills  to  five  medicaid 
recipients  and  another  relmbiursed  the  pro- 
gram $49,368  after  allegedly  submitting  false 
billings  on  22  patients. 

In  Alabama,  two  pharmacists  were  dis- 
covered billing — ^how  much,  officials  couldn't 
determine — for  services  not  provided.  But  of- 
ficials contended  to  HEW  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  fraud. 

Massachusetts  authorities  notified  HEW 
that  a  pharmacist  was  suspected  of  bilking 
the  program  of  $50,000  by  writing  excessive 
prescriptions.  But  the  State  authorities  said 
the  case  was  "difficult  to  prove"  and  the 
pharmacist  was  not  prosecuted. 
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A  Texas  physician  overcharged  $10,702  and 
escaped  prosecution  by  reimbursing  the  pro- 
gram, and  another  gave  back  $5,504. 

The  ■'horror  stories"  seem  endless.  And 
concern  Is  mounting  about  what  they  fore- 
bode for  a  future  national  health  Insiirance 
program  that  could  handle  $60  billion  an- 
nually. 

Few  congressional  experts  believe  the  feeble 
efforts  now  being  exerted  by  HEW  are  suffi- 
cient. They  warn  that  tinless  the  Federal 
Government  steps  In  with  much  sterner 
measures,  medicaid  fraud  alone  could  reach 
$3  billion  within  the  next  few  years. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  17. 1975. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinbebgex, 
Secretary,  Departmentof  HEW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  report  of  March  17 
by  two  reporters  for  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspapers  (enclosed)  has  pointed  out  that 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  30,  1974,  25 
states  reported  1052  cases  of  suspected  medic- 
aid fraud  to  HEW.  and  that  only  15  of  those 
cases  were  ever  turned  over  to  public  pros- 
ecutors. Similar  statistics  were  reported  for 
preceding  quarters. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that  (a)  all  states 
do  not  report;  and  (b)  apparently  there  are 
no  mechanisms  by  either  HEW  or  the  states 
themselves  sufficient  to  detect  fraud.  It  Is  also 
Incredible  that  some  states  would  have  no 
reports  of  fraud  committed. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  HEW  immedi- 
ately send  auditors  to  every  state.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  next  year,  as  I  understand  It  Is 
your  intention  to  do.  Surely,  with  the  avail- 
able personnel  within  HEW,  some  auditors 
could  be  shifted  to  such  an  additional  field 
program. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  HEW  set  up  pro- 
totypes for  fraud  investigation  and  estab- 
lish regulations  so  that  If  state  officials  do  not 
parallel  these  prototypes,  the  state  will  be 
penalized. 

I  take  the  position  that  the  doctors,  nurs- 
ing home  operators,  and  others  who  em- 
bezzle the  taxpayer  and  rip  off  the  elderly 
should  be  considered  as  bank  robbers  or 
street  muggers.  Just  as  we  send  them  to  Jail, 
we  should  send  the  medicaid  and  medicare 
robbers  to  Jail,  and  until  we  do,  we  will  not 
deter  this  kind  of  crime.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
simply  seek  reimbursement  of  the  embezzled 
funds. 

I'd  appreciate  your  comments  on  these  pro- 
posals. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Kocr. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  1 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
56  House  cosponsors,  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774  which  would 
provide  home  health  care  services  not 
now  available  under  medicare  or  medic- 
aid. Those  services  would  include  unlim- 
ited visits  by  a  doctor  or  nurse  based  on 
need  rather  than  current  artificial  re- 
strictions, supportive  services  of  trans- 
portation to  doctors'  oflSces  and  senior 
centers,  assistance  in  homemaking  serv- 
ice, shopping,  and  outdoor  walking,  and 
partial  rent  or  mortgage  subsidies.  The 
bill  has  been  given  equally  strong  sup- 
port In  the  Senate  where  It  has  been 
Introduced  as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank 
Moss  and  Frank  Church,  respective 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Long  Term  Care  and  Committee  on 
Aging,   Hugh   Scott,   Senate    Minority 


Leader,  and  Senators  Williaus,  Dome- 
Nici,  and  TuNNEY. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  should 
provide  these  services :  First,  It  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  many  individuals  not 
needing  the  full  range  of  nursing  home 
services  to  remain  in  their  own  homes 
where  they  will  lead  more  productive  and 
longer  lives;  second,  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer for  each  individual  assisted  on  a 
part-time  basis  in  his  or  her  own  home, 
instead  of  being  permanently  institution- 
alized in  a  nursing  home,  is  far  less. 

Let  me  Illustrate  some  of  the  costs. 
Reports  by  GAO,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  all  other  stud- 
ies I  have  seen  demonstrate  that  home 
health  programs — averaging  from  $180 
to  $600  per  month  depending  on  the 
level  of  care — cost  substantially  less 
than  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year  or 
$1,500  per  month  or  $50  per  day  it  takes 
to  place  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 
These  figures  are  for  New  York  City,  but 
there  would  be  comparable  savings  across 
the  country. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  to  demonstrate  the  public  sup- 
port this  proposal  Is  receiving,  it  is  my 
intention  to  place  statements  in  the 
Record  several  times  a  week  by  experts 
and  lay  persons  commenting  on  the  leg- 
islation. 

This  is  the  first  In  the  series. 

Related  items  follow: 

Statement  op  the  National  Mttltiple 
Sclerosis  Societt 

We  at  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety, and  myself  in  particular,  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  proposing  the  Home  Health 
Care  Act  of  1975  (H.R.  2389).  Your  bUl 
touches  on  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  gaps  in  our  present  health  care 
system. 

The  enclosed  statement  on  the  need  for 
home  health  care  comes  from  our  long  ex- 
perience with  services  to  patients.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  It  will  be  of  some  positive 
help  to  you  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
need. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  continue 
our  support  on  this  Issue. 

John  J.  Wood,  M.A., 
Assistant    National    Community    and 
Patient  Services  Director. 

For  many  years  now  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  has  been  directly  Involved 
in  the  needs  of  Its  patients  and  providing 
services  to  help  alleviate  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  this  disease. 

These  years  of  service  have  forcibly 
brought  our  attention  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
the  chronically  ill  and  disabled  and  to  the 
gaps  that  exist  In  our  nation's  health  care 
system. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  In  the  total 
health  delivery  system  exists  In  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  realistic  home  health  care.  At 
present  we  have  at  best  a  patchwork  of  half- 
way measures  that  frequently  compoimd  the 
problem,  rather  than  offer  real  help. 

We  feel  that  the  fcdlowing  observations 
and  suggestions  should  be  considered,  if  we 
are  to  recognize  and  alleviate  this  serious 
problem: 

1.  Nursing  home  placement  of  a  patient  Is 
frequently  made  by  families  and  soclo- 
medlcal  agencies  because  there  Is  no  reason- 
able alternative  available.  In  many  cases  the 
Incorrect  placement  of  an  Individual  In  a 
nursing  home  Is  detrimental  to  the  paflenfs 
psychological  welfare  and.  In  certain  specific 
cases,  may  even  constitute  a  threat  to  his 
life.  Indeed,  nursing  homes  do  fulfill  a  vital 
function  In  the  health  care  field,  but  this 
function  Bhoxild  be  determined  by  the  med- 


ical requirements  of  the  patient,  not  by  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  the  correct  services 
and  Inadequate  health  legislation. 

2.  a)  To  avoid  waste  of  manpower  and 
funds  and  to  ensure  the  proper  care  of  the 
patient,  a  careful  study  of  the  patient's  needs 
must  be  made  before  any  type  of  home 
health  care  Is  prescribed.  In  many  cases  the 
services  of  a  home  health  aide  (trained  and 
supervised  by  a  registered  niu-se)  Is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  dally  needs  of  the  patient.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  would  go  a  long  way  In 
cutting  costs  and,  more  Importantly,  many 
patients  could  remain  at  home.  To  many  in- 
dividuals the  cost  of  a  professional  nurse  on 
a  dally  basis  Is  prohibitive.  Title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  does  not  adequately  pro- 
vide for  this  coverage. 

b)  It  would  be  advisable  to  make  use  of 
the  standards  developed  by  the  National 
Council  for  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide 
Services  to  safeguard  the  patient  and  up- 
grade these  levels  of  service. 

3.  a)  The  fact  that  many  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  cannot  be  left  alone  at 
home  compels  family  members  either  to: 

1 — terminate  employment  and  remain  at 
home; 

2 — place  the  Individual  in  a  nursing  or 
geriatric  institution; 

3 — hire  a  home  aide  or  nurse  at  high  rates. 

b)  Because  of  economic  pressure  many 
families  are  forced  to  place  the  patient  in 
Institutions  and  seek  Medicaid  when  funds 
are  depleted. 

4.  Many  multiple  sclerosis  patients,  as  well 
as  others,  are  under  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Since  nursing  homes  are  overwhelmingly 
centers  for  geriatric  care,  placing  these 
younger  patients  there  is  manifestly  wrong 
and  Is  often  a  human  disaster. 

Until  very  recently  there  was  not  one  resi- 
dential facility  for  disabled  young  adults  in 
the  entire  country.  Through  the  efforts  of 
private  Individuals  we  now  have  the  smallest 
beginning  with  two  such  faculties  In  the 
country.  With  most  of  the  attention  focused 
on  nursing  faculties  for  the  elderly,  this 
really  large  number  of  disabled  younger 
adults  have  been  completely  neglected.  A 
comprehensive,  realistic  home  health  care 
program  would  go  a  long  way  In  providing 
an  adequate  alternative. 

5.  The  restrictions  placed  on  home  health 
care  by  titles  XVni  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  inhibit  the  development  of  a 
less  costly  alternative  to  nursing  home  place- 
ment. Legislation  aimed  at  providing  health 
care  services  must  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  patient's  real  needs  and  the  family's 
situation. 

Many  of  the  limitations  Incorporated  into 
titles  XVni  and  XIX  are  the  result  of  view- 
ing aU  patients  as  capable  of  recuperation. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  chronically  111 
and  the  permanently  disabled  do  not  fit  well 
Into  our  present  health  care  system.  Much 
of  the  deficiency  In  our  present  system  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  seeing  the  Individual  patient 
only  as  a  medical  problem  and  not  as  he  Is — 
a  human  being  with  family  identity,  finan- 
cial obligations,  social  relationships,  and  on- 
going needs.  Health  care  legislation,  and  par- 
ticularly home  health  care,  must  try  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  of  people.  It  should  not  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Individual  to  conform  his 
needs  to  the  narrow  confines  of  Inadequate 
legislation. 

6.  The  current  title  XIX  legislation  re- 
lieves all  financial  responslbUlty  from  family 
members.  This  law  of  "non-responslbillty" 
encourages  famUles  to  place  patients  In  a 
nursing  facility  where  aU  care  and  concern 
can  be  transferred  to  others.  It  seems  to  me 
grossly  tmjust,  when  a  family's  Income  has 
no  bearing  on  the  financial  responsibility. 
There  are  probably  thousands  of  families 
with  Income  levels  exceeding  $60,000  that 
have  family  members  In  nursing  homes  un- 
der fvUl  coverage  of  Medicaid.  I  believe  It 
would  be  far  mora  equitable  to  assess  fam- 
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llles  according  to  Income,  when  Medicaid  Is 
Involved  In  the  financial  support  of  a  patient. 
7.  There  are  sufficient  community-based 
agencies  and  mechanisms  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  a  full  home  health  care  pro- 
gram. What  Is  needed  Is  a  shift  In  emphasis 
from  the  medical  Institution  orientation  to 
the  home.  There  Is  little  reason,  except  In  the 
severely  Involved  cases,  why  a  patient  cannot 
be  cared  for  at  home.  If  the  community  is 
encouraged  to  provide  the  required  ancillary 
servlecs.  Adequate  health  care  legislation  la 
needed  to  help  bring  about  this  change. 


H.R.    4772,    THE    NATIONAL    HOME 
HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  the  text  of  H.R.  4772, 
the  National  Home  Health  Care  Act  of 
1975,  which  was  Introduced  on  March  12 : 

HJl.  4772 
A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  broaden  the  cover- 
age of  home  health  services  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program  and 
remove  the  100-vlslt  limitation  presently 
applicable  thereto,  to  amend  part  A  of  such 
title  to  liberalize  the  coverage  of  post- 
hospital  home  health  services  thereunder, 
to  amend  title  XIX  of  such  Act  to  require 
the  Inclusion  of  home  health  services  In  a 
State's  medicaid  program  and  to  permit 
payments  of  housing  costs  under  such  a 
program  for  elderly  persons  who  would 
otherwise  require  nursing  home  care,  to 
require  contributions  by  adult  chUdren 
toward  their  parents'  nursing  and  home 
health  care  expenses  under  the  medicaid 
program,  to  provide  expanded  Federal 
funding  for  congregate  housing  for  the 
displaced  and  the  elderly,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Act  of  1976". 

HOME     HEALTH     CAKE     T7NDER     SUPPLEMENTARY 
MEDICAL    INSITRANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1832(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  up  to  100  visits  during  a  calendar 
year". 

(b)  Section  1834  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"CONDrriONS    and    LIMrrATIONS    APPLICABLE    TO 

home  health  services 
"Sec.  1834.  (a)  Payment  under  this  part 
may  be  made  for  home  health  services 
furnished  an  individual  who  Is  deter- 
mined under  regulations  to  be  receiving 
such  services  wholly  or  partly  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Institutional  care,  during  any  period, 
only  If  It  16  determined  (In  accordance  with 
regulations)  that  the  total  amoimt  of  such 
payments  is  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
the  payments  which  would  be  made  under 
this  part  during  the  same  period  for  the 
corresponding  services  (and  related  care) 
furnished  such  Individual  If  he  or  she  were 
receiving  such  services  In  the  form  of  (or 
as  a  part  of)  such  Institutional  care. 

"(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  this 
title  whether  an  Individual  applying  for  or 
receiving  payment  for  home  health  services 
would  otherwise  require  institutional  care, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  criteria  for  ell- 
glbUity  Including  such  Individual's  mobility, 
need  for  assistance  In  eating,  behavior  or 
mental  condition,  state  of  debUlty,  In- 
continence, current  physical  rehabUltatlon 
needs,  special  dietary  needs,  and  needs  for 
medications,     injections.    Intravenous    and 


subcutaneous  fluids,  dressings  and  appli- 
ances, catheterization  (Including  irrigation), 
douches,  enemas,  colostomy  irrigations,  suc- 
tioning, oxygen,  or  other  special  assistance, 
and  shall  also  specify  such  additional  fac- 
tors and  criteria  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  assure  that  only  those  In- 
dividuals who  would  otherwise  require  In- 
stitutional care  will  qualify  to  have  pay- 
ments made  for  home  health  services  on 
their  behalf  under  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section,  and 
such  regulations  shall  be  periodically  re- 
viewed and  revised  thereafter  in  the  light 
of  experience  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tions 1814(a)(2)(D)  and  1835(a),  the  term 
'institutional  care*  means  care  In  a  hospital, 
skilled  nursing  faculty,  or  Intermediate  care 
faculty.". 

(c)  Section  1835(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  home  health  services, 
such  services  are  or  were  required  because 
(I)  the  individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his 
home  (except  when  receiving  items  and  serv- 
ices referred  to  In  section  1831  (m)  (7) )  and 
needed  (on  an  Intermittent  basis)  nursing 
care  or  any  of  the  other  Items  or  services 
referred  to  m  section  1861  (m),  or  (11)  the 
Individual  needed  such  services  as  an  alter- 
native to  Institutional  care;  and  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  to  such  Individual 
has  been  established  and  Is  periodically 
reviewed  by  a  physician; ". 

(d)  Section  1835(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "In  the  case  of 
home  health  services,  the  Initial  recertlflca- 
tlon  required  by  paragraph  (2)  where  the 
services  Involved  are  furnished  over  a  period 
of  time  (and  any  reevaluatlon  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's need  for  Institutional  care)  shall 
be  made,  vrithln  30  days  after  the  physician's 
original  certification  with  respect  to  such 
services  (or  need),  by  a  panel  of  at  least 
three  health  providers  (which  shall  Include 
at  least  one  physician,  and  may  Include  one 
or  more  social  workers,  nuraes,  psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts,  and  other  qualified  special- 
ists) appointed  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  such  panel 
shall  therefore  review  the  need  for  and  level 
of  the  Individual's  home  health  care  at  least 
twice  each  year  (four  times  each  year  when- 
ever feasible)  so  long  as  he  or  she  Is  receiv- 
ing (or  claiming  entitlement  to  have  pay- 
ment made  for)  such  care.  A  finding  by  such 
panel  that  the  Initial  certification  or  a  pre- 
vious recertlflcatlon  was  erroneous  or  un- 
justified may  be  considered  for  all  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title  to  be  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  (with  respect  to  the 
Items  or  services  Involved)  under  section 
1862(d).". 

(e)(1)(A)  Section  1861  (m)  (4)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  homemaker" 
after  "home  health  aide". 

(B)  Section  1861  (m)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4),  services  of 
a  home  health  aide  Include  (in  addition  to 
other  services  normally  provided  by  a  home 
health  aide)  physical  therapy,  occupational 
guidance  and  therapy,  nutritional  guidance, 
family  and  personal  counseling  (including 
the  provision  of  Information  concerning  sen- 
ior centers  (as  defined  In  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act)  and  nutrition  centers 
(as  defined  In  title  vn  of  such  Act)),  and 
such  additional  services  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonable  and  necessary  to  Increase 
the  Individual's  maximum  rehabilitation  po- 
tential within  the  home  setting.  The  term 
•home  health  aide'  Includes  a  nurse's  aide 
and  a  qualified  profesnlonal  social  worker 
as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 


"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4),  services 
of  a  homemaker  are  services  which  are  per- 
formed in  the  home  of  an  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  adult  individual  to  help  such  Indi- 
vidual remain  In  or  return  to  such  home, 
maintain  or  strengthen  his  capacity  for  self- 
care,  and  maintain  or  raise  his  level  of  func- 
tioning In  the  areas  of  personal  care  and 
household  management,  when  such  Indi- 
vidual Is  unable  to  perform  such  services  by 
or  for  himself,  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual also  requires  the  services  of  a  home 
health  aide  or  other  specialist.  Services  of 
a  homemaker  Include  the  preference  for  an 
Individual  of  household  tasks,  transportation 
for  medical  visits  and  essential  shopping 
and  transportation  to  and  from  senior  cen- 
ters (as  defined  in  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act)  and  nutrition  centers  (as 
defined  In  title  VII  of  such  Act),  essential 
shopping,  and  simple  household  repairs,  as- 
sistance In  outdoor  walking,  and  other  serv- 
ices furnished  to  an  Individual  which  are 
reasonably  necessary  (as  determined  under 
regulations)  to  maintain  him  outside  of  a 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facility. 

"In  any  case  where  an  individual  who  Is 
hearing-Impaired  or  blind  would  require 
Institutional  care,  for  reasons  other  than 
hearing  Impairment  or  blindness.  If  home 
health  services  were  not  made  available 
imder  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  Include 
as  a  part  of  such  home  health  services  (and 
make  payment  under  this  title  for)  such 
special  facilities  and  services  In  or  around 
such  Individual's  home  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  he  or  she  will  not  requlris 
Institutional  care  solely  because  of  the  hear- 
ing Impairment  or  blindness. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title  except  those  Imposing  limitations 
or  requirements  relating  to  cost,  eligibility, 
or  certification,  the  term  'home  health  serv- 
ices' Includes  (without  regard  to  any  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection)  any 
professional  health  services  provided  in  an 
Individual's  home  by  a  hosoltal.  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  or  Intermediate  care  facility  or 
Its  staff  (Including  Its  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  therapists,  technicians,  home 
health  aides,  dieticians,  and  other  person- 
nel) as  an  alternative  to  institutional  care. 
If  such  services  do  not  qualify  for  payment 
(as  outpatient  hospital  services  or  otherviise) 
under  the  other  provisions  of  this  title." 

(2)  (A)  Section  1861  (m)  (2)  of  such  Act 
iB  amended  by  striking  out  ",  occupational, 
or  speech  therapy"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  occupational  therapy,  or  speech 
pathology  or  audlology  services". 

(B)  Section  1861  (m)  (5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  medical  supplies  (Including  drups  and 
bloloelcals) ,  the  use  of  medical  appliances, 
and  the  use  of  medical  equipment  (Includlne 
hosDltal  beds  and  wheel  chairs)  and  other 
sick-room  supplies  (Includlne  salves,  oils. 
Dowders,  creams,  lotions,  sanitary  napkins, 
and  chucks)  which  would  have  been  provided 
if  the  Individual  were  receiving  Institutional 
care,  while  under  such  a  plan:". 

(3)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  bv  Insertlne  "exclusive  of  homemak*T 
services"  after  "custodial  care"  In  paragraph 
(9) :  and 

(B)  by  Insertlne  "exclusive  of  homemaker 
services"    after    "household"    in    paragranh 

(in. 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and  serv- 
Ices  furnished  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

POST-HOSPTTAL      home      health      CARE      TTNDER 

hospital  insurance  progham 
Sec.  8.   (aid)   Section  1812(a)(3)   of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "100  visits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thei«ot 
"200  vlsltB". 
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(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1812(d) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "100 
visits"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "200 
visits".    , 

(b)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  fcklows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  posthoepltal  home 
health  services,  such  services  are  or  were 
required  because  (1)  the  indllvdual  is  or  was 
confined  to  his  home  (except  when  receiv- 
ing Items  and  services  referred  to  in  section 
1861(m)(7))  and  needed  (on  an  Intermit- 
tent basis)  nursing-care  or  any  of  the  other 
Items  or  services  referred  to  In  section  1861 
(m),  or  (11)  the  individual  needed  such  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  Institutional  care: 
and  a  plan  for  furnishing  such  services  to 
such  Individual  has  been  established  and  Is 
periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician;  or". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  home  health 
services  provided  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  visits  which 
occur  In  one-year  periods  (described  In  sec- 
tion 1861(n)  of  such  Act)  which  begin.  In 
the  case  of  any  Individual,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HOME    HEALTH    CARE   tTNDER    MEOICATD 
PROGRAM 


(4)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences: 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (17),  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  an  elderly  or  handi- 
capped person  would  require  Institutional 
care  without  assistance  In  the  form  of  rent 
payments  shall  be  made  (subject  to  the  same 
verificaticn  procedures  as  those  applied  in 
determining  need  for  skilled  nursing  facility 
or  nursing  home  care  generally)  by  a  phy- 
sician, utilizing  the  criteria  specifled  in  or 
under  section  1834(b):  and  the  amount  of 
such  payments  (subject  to  a  celling  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  conform  with 
current  standards  for  federally  assisted  rental 
housing)  shall  reflect  the  fraction  of  the 
total  household  represented  by  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  person  or  persons  Involved. 
In  any  case  where  an  elderly  or  handicapped 
person  who  would  otherwise  require  institu- 
tional care  owns  his  or  her  own  home, 
mortgage  payments  and  payments  of  repair 
and  maintenance  costs  (with  respect  to  such 
home)  may  be  made  under  the  plan  In 
amounts  vip  to  the  amounts  which  such  per- 
son would  receive  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  If  he  or  she  were  renting  such 


tlon  and  administration  as  may  be  necessary 
to  (I)  assure  that  home  health  patients 
under  such  programs  are  receiving  the  care 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  (2)  provide  safe- 
guards against  overcharging  for  home  health 
services,  (3)  identify  abuses  against  home 
health  patients,  (4)  receive,  handle,  and  ex- 
pedite complaints  by  home  health  patients, 
(5)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  any  changes 
in  the  regulations  affecting  home  health 
services  which  may  appear  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, and  (6)  take  appropriate  action  (in- 
cluding the  transmission  of  findings  to  the 
Attorney  General)  with  respect  to  abuses 
and  violations  of  law  affecting  the  provision 
or  receipt  of  home  health  services  under  such 
programs;  (7)  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  which  shall  be  made  public. 

FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITT  OF  CHILDREN  FOR 
PARENTS'  NURSING  AND  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
EXPENSES  UNDER  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following   new   section: 

"FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITy  OF  CHILDREN  FOR 
PARENTS'  NURSING  CARE  AND  HOME  HEALTH 
CARE  EXPENSES 
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amended-  ices  furmshed  on  or  kfter  the  first  day  of  the  th7ph°',,f.rL,u?rn./rnrvIhir^^^^^^ 

''^Tb?  strlkiiig  out  the  period  at  the  end  ^f?,  ^?thu  Lf*"'  ""^  '^^^  °'  *''"  ^"*'''  ««'="'>'»•■  »»"*  ''^  ^^^  ^«««  «^*»  ^""^^  '°«il'"»- 
of  paragraph  (36)  and  inserting  In  lieu  ™«"» o^  "^iis  Act.  ual's  eligibility  for  or  entitlement  to  assist- 
thereof  ":  and":  and  home  health  patient  ombxtdsman  ance  under  the  plan  b©  conditional  upon  such 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (36)  the  g„   -   p„x  „  „,  t,„.  j^^^jy,  .,  .j.*  Social  Pay™«°*  °'  otherwise  affected  by  the  exer- 

followlng  new  paragraph:  se^Stv  let  if  ^endtd  bTaddlS  attoe  ''^  °''  nonexerclse  (by  such  child  or  chU- 

"(37)    provide   that    (A)    In   determining  ^^^Jt^     ,*v,    ,^     .       ^  adding  at  the  ^g^j  ^j  ^^^  responsibility  Imposed  by  this 

whether  an  Individual   is  entitled  to  havS  ^^'^  thereof  the  following  new  section:  subsection.  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 

payment   made   under   the   plan   for   home  "home  health  patient  ombudsman  'child*  has  the  meaning  given  it  for  Federal 

health  care  services  as  an  alternative  to  in-  „_         ^o^    ,_^          k  n  k     i     tK     ru.     ^  Income  tax  purposes  by  section  161(e)(3)  of 

stitutional  care,  the  condition  specified   In  5*^  ,  „  '.^^^^       1,         mtne  Depart-  ^^  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

section   1834(a)    (taking  into  account  rent  ^*°*  2f  ?*tf ^:.     *"^    If °^               t      ^  »  7b)(l)    Subject   to   paragraph    (2),    the 

payments  described  In  paragraph  (17)   (and  ^""^     !!iii,^"H°*  ^^nli?*^*.^'  '^l^?ft«  an/ount  of  an  Individual's  expenses  for  which 

the  last  two  sentences)    of  section  1906(a)  SkfT  Th  r!^ii?S«  hv^h.  <^r^tTrv  T?^«h l.n  "^    Individual's   children   are   responsible 

as  weu  as  payments  for  home  health  care  ^*^>,*„''i5fi='L"l%«^„*^*  ^f^'^^'li!  !?^^^  under   subsection    (a),  during   anTtaxable 

services  under  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section)  be  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Om-  "    -uallbe  the  leewr  of- 

will  be  applied,  and  (B)  in  determining  un-  budsman  to  monitor  the  programs  under  this  ^^"'.f  f"  ^  *7„i^'^  °*,  „,,»,  »,„pn«.,- 

der  the  plan  whether  an  individual  apply-  ""«>  '^'^  t^e  various  medical  assistance  pro-  (A)   the  total  amount  of  such  expenses, 

ing  for  or  receiving  home  health  care  serv-  8Tams  under  State  plans  approved  pursuant  or                             *  .  h.     *^  ,       w.  v. 

ices  would  otherwise  require  nursing  home  *°  ***'®  ^^'  *°**  ^°  maintain  such  over-  (B)  the  amount  Indicated  In  whichever  of 

or  other  institutional  care   (1)    the  criteria  ^'Sht  of  those  programs   and   their   opera-  the  following  tables  Is  appUcable: 

specifled   in  or  under  sfectlon   1834(b)    will 

be   utilized,   and    (11)    the  verification   pro-  ..,^..^        «.,.       ,  ..._...     .  „,.     «  ..  

cedures  applied  will  Include  recertlficatton  "Children  PUtag  IndlvUlual  Tax  Itotuma 

requirements  substantially  similar  to  those  "If  the  child  files  an  Individual  Federal  The     chUd's     maximum     responslbUity 

imposed  by  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  sec-  Income  tax  return  for  the  taxable  year,  and  under  subsection  (a)   is  equal  to  the  fol- 

tion  1835(a)."  the  taxable  income  as  shown  on  such  re-  lowing  percentage  of  his  or  her  taxable 

(c)  Section    1005(a)(7)    of   such   Act   Is  turn  is —  Inoomefor  such  year: 

^thf 'In^^.Ki^'^'fK^  ^n '1*^*  semicolon  ^t  least                                     But  less  than 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  Includ-  $4  000  0 

ing   visiting   nurse   services   and   any   other  .Vooo                                                 5000  t 

^««"??  ^^^^^  ^^^'^'^ "  *****°***  ^  "**="°°  siooo ::::::::::::::::::::"  6:000  % 

1861  (m)   .  •  _ 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thU  section  ^oqJ, Z 

shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and  serv-  "~ 

ices    furnished    on   or    after    the   first   day  "Children  Filing  Joint  and  Head-of-Household  Tax  Returns 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  which  begins 

more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en-  ^  *be  child  files  a  Joint  or  head-of-  The     child's     maximum     responsibility 

actment  of  this  Act.  household  Federal  Income  tax  return  for  under  subsection  (a)  is  equal  to  the  fol- 

the  taxable  year,  and  the  taxable  income  lowing  percentage  of  his  or  her  taxable 

RENT  PAYMENTS  FOT  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDi-  as  showu  On  such  retum  1^  iucome  for such  year: 

CAPPED    TTNDER    MEDICAID    PROGRAM  ,^  ,         ^                                                       „         .             ^ 

At  least  But  less  than 

Sec  5.   (a)    Section  1905(a)    of  the  Social         $6  000  0 

Security  Act  is  amended —  $6,000  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"!     7!o00  1 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  7[ooO  1111111111111111111111     8!oOO  j| 
paragraph  (16);                                                                8,000 9,000  t 

(2)  by   redesignating   paragraph    (17)    as  9,000 8 

paragraph  (18); 

folio!vineS'nSL«?h-^"'*"'^''  ^"^  *'"'  "^^^  "  '^^''^^  """^  ^*"^^"'  ^^^  "»  '^'^-  ^tate   plan    approved   pursuant   to   section 

ioiiowiagnewparagrapn.  vldual  who  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  a  1902),  the  total  amount  of  their  expenses 

(17)  rent  payments  on  behalf  of  elderiy  state  plan  (as  described  in  subsection  (a))  for    which    their    chUdren    are    responsible 

and  handicapped  persons  who  would  other-  has  a  spouse  who  is  also  eligible  for  assist-  under  subsection    (a)    during  such  taxable 

wise  require  institutional  care;";  and  ance  imder  such  plan  (or  under  any  other  year  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
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expenses  of  whichever  spouse  has  the  greater 
expenses  during  such  year. 

"(c)(1)  The  legal  responsibility  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  a  portion  of  an  individual's  ex- 
penses under  subsection  (a)  shall  constitute 
an  obligation  owed  by  such  person  to  the 
State  under  whose  plan  the  medical  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  such  expenses  is  pay- 
able. Such  obligation  shall  he  de:-med  for 
collection  purposes  to  be  collectible  under 
all  applicable  State  and  local  processes. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  any  State  for  assistance  in  collecting  the 
amount  of  any  obligation  described  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  assign  such  obligation  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  collection  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  6306  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  No  obli- 
gation may  be  so  assigned  except  (A)  upon 
a  showing  by  the  State  that  it  has  made  dili- 
gent and  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the 
amount  owed,  utilizing  its  own  collection 
mechanisms,  and  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
either  because  the  obligor  cannot  be  found 
or  refuses  to  divulge  his  or  her  taxable  in- 
come or  for  any  other  reason,  and  (B)  upon 
an  agreement  that  the  State  will  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  any  costs  Involved  in 
making  the  collection. 

"(3)  (A)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  to  enable  him  to  pay  to  the  States 
for  distribution  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  such  amounts  as  may 
be  collected  and  paid  (subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B) )  into  such  fund  under  section 
6306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
"(B)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  collected  under  section  6306  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by 
any  amounts  credited  or  refunded  as  over- 
payments of  the  amounts  so  collected.  The 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  transferred  at  least  quarterly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  that  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

■(d)  Any  amount  collected  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  in  satisfaction  of  the  obligation  of 
any  person  to  pay  a  portion  of  any  expenses 
incurred  for  nursing  or  home  health  care 
shall  be  paid  to  the  State  and  the  Secretary 
in  proportions  reflecting  the  respective  State 
and  Federal  shares  of  the  assistance  which 
was  or  will  be  paid  under  the  State  plan 
with  respect  to  those  expenses. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  obligation  shall  be  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  or  collection 
made  under  subsection  (c)  in  any  case  where 
the  State  agency  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  the  imposition  of  such  obligation  or 
the  making  of  such  collection  would  Impose 
undue  hardship. 

"(f)  Any  amount  collected  from  or  other- 
wise paid  by  any  person  In  satisfaction  of  an 
obligation  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  medical  expense  paid  or  incurred 
by  such  person  for  purposes  of  deduction 
under  section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  (including  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  proportional  obligation  of  two 
or  more  children  for  their  parent  or  parents) 
and  establish  such  criteria  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section." 

(b)  (1)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  64  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
collection  of  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


"Sec.  6306.  Collection  of  Certain  Obliga- 
tions. 
"(a)  In  General. — Upon  being  assigned  an 
obligation  of  any  person  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  sec- 
tion 1911(c)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  assess  and 
collect  the  amount  so  assigned  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  powers,  and  (except 
as  provided  in  this  section)  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  if  such  amount  were  a 
tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  C  the  collection  of 
which  would  be  jeopardized  by  delay,  except 
that— 

"(1)  no  interest  or  penalties  shall  be  as- 
sessed or  collected, 

"(2)  for  such  purposes,  paragraphs  (4), 
(6).  and  (8)  of  section  6334(a)  (relating  to 
property  exempt  from  levy)  shall  not  apply, 
"(3)  there  shall  be  exempt  from  levy  any 
part  of  the  salary,  wages,  or  other  income 
of  such  person  which  Is  being  withheld 
therefrom  In  garnishment  pursuant  to  a 
judgment  entered  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  and 

*(4)  in  the  case  of  the  first  assessment 
against  any  person,  the  collection  shall  be 
stayed  for  a  period  of  60  days  immediately 
following  notice  and  demand  as  described  in 
section  6303. 

"(b)  Review  of  Assessments  and  Collec- 
tions.— No  court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  established  under  article  I  or  article 
m  of  the  Constitution,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  action,  whether  legal  or  equit- 
able, brotight  to  restrain  or  review  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  amounts  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  under  subsection  (a), 
nor  shall  any  such  assessment  and  collection 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  In  any  proceeding.  This  subsection 
does  not  preclude  any  legal,  equitable,  or 
administrative  action  against  the  State  by 
a  person  In  any  State  court  or  before  any 
State  agency  to  determine  his  liability  for 
any  amount  assessed  against  him  and  col- 
lected, or  to  recover  any  such  amount  col- 
lected from  him,  under  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  6306.  Collection  of  cebtain  liability.". 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred 
for  items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
which  begins  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

increase  in  amount  available  for  CONGRE- 
GATE HOrrSINC  UNDER  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  The  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  7  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  201(a)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  more  than  10  per  centum"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $10,000,000". 


SENATOR  METCALF  ATD  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OTITNGER  INTRO- 
DUCE THE  NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT  OP 
1975 

(Mr.  OTTINQER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  and  I  have  intro- 
duced the  National  Electrical  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1975.  Senator  Met- 
calf is  issuing  this  same  8l,{itement  to- 
day in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator   Mansfield,     Senator    Humphrey, 


Senator  Moss,  Senator  McGovern,  and 
Senator  Abourezk. 

I  am  joined  by  Congressmen  Moss, 
Badillo,  Wirth,  Moffett,  and  Beard  in 
cosponsoring  the  House  bill,  and  I  am 
inviting  other  Members  of  the  House  to 
cosponsor. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems is  energy  supply.  We  need  a  reliable 
electric  power  system.  We  need  to  cmb 
the  unnecessary  use  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources and  to  protect  the  environment. 
We  need  to  provide  required  generating 
capacity  and  move  the  electricity  where 
it  is  needed.  A  national  power  grid  would 
help  to  accomplish  these  goals  In  a  way 
that  no  other  concept  can. 

The  national  power  grid  has  been  a 
long  time  In  coming.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
while  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  decades 
ago,  outlined  the  concept.  More  than  20 
years  ago  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Michael  Straus  proposed  a  western  power 
grid. 

In  the  1950's,  Leland  Olds,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, proposed  regional  power  supply 
organizations.  Eight  years  ago  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ken 
Holum  and  his  associates  proposed.  In 
study  190,  a  grid  covering  half  of  the 
United  States.  More  recently,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hickel 
spoke  of  departmental  plans  for  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  But  no  such  proposal 
has  been  examined  by  Congress. 

So,  the  power  grid  proposal  is  not  a 
new  one.  But  it  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

Never  before  has  this  Nation  been  so 
conscious  of  its  dependence  on  enormous 
supplies  of  energy.  Never  before  has  the 
American  citizen  been  so  impressed  by 
his  vulnerable  position  with  regard  to 
this  dependence. 

EMe  to  skyrocketing  electric  rates, 
many  homeowners  have  seen  their  bills 
double  even  while  significantly  reducing 
their  use  of  electricity.  The  administra- 
tion and  utility  industry  officials  are 
pressing  for  ever  greater  utility  profits 
now  so  that  utilities  can  attract  enough 
capital  to  meet  their  projection  of  7  per- 
cent annual  growth  in  peak  demand. 

The  fact  Is  that  peak  electric  demand 
only  grew  1  percent  last  year  because 
customers  cannot  afford  to  use  electricity 
carelessly  any  longer. 

The  costs  of  building  additional  gen- 
erating plants  have  escalated  so  much 
that  a  regionalized  approach  toward 
planned  capacity  is  now  imperative.  With 
the  Nation's  existing  generating  facili- 
ties operating  at  only  about  62  percent 
of  rated  capacity  it  is  obvious  that  we 
could  achieve  much  greater  output  from 
the  powerplsmts  now  on  line  if  an  effi- 
cient high-voltage  transmission  system 
were  available  to  move  bulk  power  from 
one  region  to  another  according  to  their 
alternating  peak  demand  requirements. 
For  example,  the  general  daily  peak- 
ing period  is  between  5  and  7  p.m.  A 
imified  power  system  could  arrange  to 
meet  that  peak  in  the  Nation's  four  time 
zones  with  far  less  plant  capacity  than 
vrt)uld  be  necessary  to  meet  each  zone's 
peak  independently. 

Also,  certain  areas  have  their  system 
peak  demand  in  the  summer  and  con- 
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sequently  have  excess  capacity  avaUable 
In  the  winter.  For  winter-peaking  areas, 
the  situation  is  just  the  opposite.  The  na- 
tional power  grid  would  coordinate  gen- 
erating capacity  with  areas  experiencing 
peak  demand. 

The  National  Electrical  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  will  also  make  available 
on  a  broader  scale  the  increased  efficien- 
cies and  cost  savings  which  have  been 
associated  with  pubhc  power,  while  leav- 
mg  distribution  to  the  municipal  and 
privately  owned  utilities  which  are  now 
providing  that  service.  The  transition  to 
the  national  power  grid  from  the  exist- 
ing situation  would  involve  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  financing  costs  for  consumers 
since  Interest  charges  on  the  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  grid  to  obtain  generating 
facihties  would  be  far  less  than  the 
charges  for  the  mix  of  debt  and  equity 
capital  which  are  now  used  to  finance 
such  faculties. 

The  guarantee  of  access  by  all  utUiUes 
to  the  grid  would  do  away  with  the  prob- 
lems of  excessive  capital  charges  and 
limited  availability  of  capital  which  have 
plagued  smaU  utilities.  It  will  also  do 
away  with  the  existing  capacity  which 
^,,Pi:^^""y  being  wasted  because  big 
utilities  will  not  allow  smaUer  ones  to 
make  use  of  their  transmission  lines 

The  vagaries  of  Wall  Street  which 
have  perceived  undefined  risks  in  a 
guaranteed  cost-plus  monopoly  industry 
providing  a  basic  service  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  financing  of  the  na- 
tional power  grid.   The   excess  profits 

f^c.^^  .^^  "*"i."^^  ^  P^^ase  the  financial 
Institutions  which  are  major  purchasers 
of  utihty  preferred  and  common  stocks 
would  no  longer  be  necessary.  The  cha- 
grin suffered  recently  by.  for  example. 
Virginia  ratepayers  who  were  forced  to 
dole  out  almost  $100  million  in  rate  in- 

«n^^^»?  "^^*  ^^^'^  ""^"y  could  raise 
$50  mnilon  by  selling  common  stock 
would  be  avoided. 

The  biU  being  introduced  has  some 
bifk"^^^^^"^  improvements  over  previous 

.or*"!* '*u  Pfoy^^Jes  for  regional  rates  to 
reflect  the  varying  costs  of  producing 
power  in  different  areas  of  the  Nation 

Second,  it  insures  that  directors  of  a 
regional  corporation  will  be  selected 
irom  that  region  with  no  more  than  one 
director  from  any  single  State 

Finally,  it  provides  for  public  partici- 
pation in  the  decisionmaking  process  so 
that  customers  will  not  be  presented  with 
an  unsafe,  unreliable,  or  superexpensive 
power  system  over  which  they  had  no  say 
in  choosing.  The  present  system  permits 
basic  decisions  on  this  vital  area  of  pub- 
lic interest  to  be  made  in  private  cor- 
porate boardrooms.  Customers  do  not  get 
to  participate  until  it  is  time  to  pay  for 
management  decisions  through  their 
bills.  Monopoly  enterprise  in  basic  energy 
production  requires  public  participation 
at  all  levels. 

The  National  Electrical  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  will  assure  the  most  effi- 
cient utilization  of  the  electric  generating 
facilities  now  on  line.  It  also  provides  for 
mtelhgent  and  coordinated  construction 
of  new  facilities.  It  will  reduce  the  need 
for  new  generating  facilities  by  25  per- 
cent, and  that  is  no  small  saving  when 
one  considers  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
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dollars  estimated  to  be  spent  on  electric 
plants  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

There  are  many  proposals  for  improv- 
ing the  electric  system  in  the  United 
States  today  through  Federal  interven- 
tion. They  come  from  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration. Federal  and  State  regula- 
tors, consumer  advocates,  and  the  utility 
industry  itself.  Most  proposals  Involve  a 
Federal  bailout  of  problem  utilities  while 
allowing  the  continuation  of  the  orga- 
nizational    structure     which     brought 
about  the  problems  in  the  first  place. 
Federal  taxpayers— who  are  also  utility 
ratepayers,  for  the  most  part— are  asked 
to  spend  vast  sums  of  money  without  re- 
ceiving any  guarantee  of  Improved  serv- 
ice or  participation  hi  tliis  area  which 
is  so  Important  to  their  pocketbooks.  life- 
style, and  health.  Further  tax  breaks. 
Federal  loan  guarantees,  and  proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  special  securities  by 
the  Federal  Government  all  entail  vast 
conunitments  of  money  with  nothing  re- 
ceived in  return. 

This  bill  overcomes  those  deficiencies 
by  guaranteeing  that  any  funds  spent  will 
be  returned  through  lower  rates,  a  bet- 
ter environment,  and  public  participation 
in  an  area  where  It  is  long  overdue.  This 
bill  eliminates  the  wasteful  aspects  of 
the  present  system.  Quite  clearly,  that 
is  what  consumers  are  now  vociferously 
demanding. 


March  17,  1975 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neili,)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrare- 
ous  material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howe)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Natcher.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sttjckey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for   10  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Vank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Harkin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ullman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  10  minutes,  March 
18, 1975. 

Mr.  TsoNCAS,  for  5  mhiutes,  March  18 
1975. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  for  5  minutes 
March  18,  1975. 


Mr,  BowEN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tmd  is  estimated  by 
the  Pubhc  Printer  to  cost  $1,320.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelius  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Thompson  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Obey  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Roush. 

Mrs.  Keys. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Wirth. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
Increase  by  four  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operationa. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, March  18, 1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTEMSION   OF  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS' 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Aaslatant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) ,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1974  on  Independent  research  and 
development  and  bid  and  propoeal  costs,  pur- 
suant to  section  203(c)  of  PubUc  Law  91- 
441  [10  U.8.C.  2358,  notej;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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579.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (InstaUatlons  and  Lo- 
gistics), transmitting  detailed  data  to  ac- 
company the  report  on  independent  research 
and  development  and  bid  and  proposal  coete 
for  fiscal  year  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  report  on  export  ad- 
ministration for  the  fourth  quarter  'of  1974, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Ezftort  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  as  amended  [60  US.C. 
App.  2409];  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AHalrs. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Ck>mptroller,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defease 
articles  to  the  Government  of  Morocco,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  the  Government  of  Morocco,  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

584.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  the  Government  of  Morocco,  pvu*- 
suant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  CoDunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense 
articles  to  the  Government  of  Venezuela, 
pursuant  ^o  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  and 
other  laws  to  discharge  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances  re- 
lating to  regulatory  controls  on  the  manu- 
facture, distribution.  Importation,  and  ex- 
portation of  psychotropic  substances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  transmitting  a 
quarterly  report  on  private  grievances  and 
redress  for  the  period  ended  December  31, 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  21(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-275;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Commltte  on  Ways  and  Means. 


and  Labor.  HJt.  4222.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Acts  in  order  to  extend  and  revise  the 
special  food  service  program  for  children  and 
the  school  breakfast  program,  and  for  other 
purposes  related  to  strengthening  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  94-68).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  314.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations  for  the  appointment  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion (Rept.  No.  94-69) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  162.  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct (Rept.  No.  94-70) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  267.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  94-71).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  282.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  (Rept.  No.  94-72) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  283.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations,  studies,  oversight,  and 
functions  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  94-73).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  285.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigations  and  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  94-74).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  292.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  (Rept.  No. 
94-75).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Supplemental  report  to  ac- 
company Hotise  Resolution  275.  (Rept.  No. 
94-43).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:   Committee  on  Education 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXli,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter.   Mr.    Duncan    of    Oregon,    Mr. 
Earlt,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Ox- 
tinger,   Mr.   Patman,   Mr.   Rxn.mj)0, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and 
Mr.  Shiplet)  : 
H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of    nations    allied    or    associated    with    the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 

Plorio,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lagomar- 

siNo,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Perkins,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 

Symington,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 

H.R.  4997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 

care  to  certain  members  of  the  armed  forces 

of    nations    allied   or   associated    with    the 


United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War 
U;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJt.  4998.  A  biU  to  amend  section  682(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  the  transitional  rules  for  foreign 
banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

ElLBERG). 

HJt.  4999.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  provide,  for  a  1-year  period, 
hospital  insurance  coverage  under  medicare 
for  unemployed  workers  and  their  families; 
to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

HJl.  5000.  A  bill  to  provide,  through  tax 
Incentives  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  that  all  future  employment -based 
group  health  Insurance  plans  extend  cover- 
age to  workers  who  become  unemployed  and 
receive  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits, with  a  temporary  program  financed 
through  a  trust  fund  and  a  temporary  assess- 
ment on  group  health  Insurance  arrange- 
ments to  cover  workers  who  are  currently 
unemployed  and  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  (or  who  become  unemployed 
before  the  applicable  health  insurance  plans 
are  modified  to  cover  them),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

jEFtOROS)  : 

H.R.  5001.  A  blU  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a 
direct  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
homeowners  and  other  owners  of  residen- 
tial structures  in  purchasing  and  instaUlng 
more  effective  insulation  and  heating  equip- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

H.R.  5002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  that  no  pipeline 
company  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
oil  may  transport  oil  through  Its  pipelines  if 
that  company  has  an  interest  in  such  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refimdable 
tax  credit  for  certain  building  insulation  and 
heating  improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
HJl.  5004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  grant  temporary 
operating  authority  to  a  carrier  by  railroad 
pending   final   determination   by   the  Com- 
mission;   to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJi.  5005.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  conservation  and  con- 
version program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  DEVINE: 
HJl.  6006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  and  make 
more  realistic  various  provisions  relating  to 
ellglbUlty  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
chUdren  and  the  adminL=itratlon  of  the  AFDO 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ma. 
BuRKZ  of  California,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
DowNET,  Mr.   EiLBEEG,   Mr.   Hanna- 
roRD,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  Helsto- 
SKi,   Mr.   Hicks.   Mr.  Jenrette,   Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  McCor- 
UACK,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mn.i.FR  of 
California,  Mr.  Mitcheix  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  6007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Contn^  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  no 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the  President  shall  take  effect  unless  and 
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untu  the  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  incorpo- 
rating such  rescission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE : 
BJR.  5008.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJl.  6009.  A  bill  to  sxispend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  typewriter  parts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stmms)  : 
H.R.  5010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  city  of  Rocks  National  Mon- 
ument In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON : 
H.R.  5011.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  uniform  and  full  dis- 
closure of  certain  Information  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  dwellings  for  occupancy  by  not 
more  than  four  families  In  order  to  promote 
sound  and  effective  price  competition  and  to 
prohibit  unfair  and  deceptive  sales  and  other 
anticompetitive  practices,  and  for  other  pxip- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Con  ABLE) : 
H.R.   5012.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary   Education   Act   of    1965;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
H.R.  5014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  volun- 
teer  firemen   shall   not   be   considered   em- 
ployees  for   purposes   of   such    act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  points, 
loan  origination  fees,  and  other  similar  fees 
paid  by  the  seller  of  real  property  with 
respect  to  any  indebtedness  of  the  purcha-ser 
of  such  property  shall  be  deductible  as  in- 
terest by  such  seller:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr    Hannapord,   Mr.   Jenrette,   Mr. 
PRrrrHAKD,    Mr.    Ryan.    Mr.    Solabz, 
Mr    Steelman,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  5016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act   of   1964   to  make   it  an   unlawful   em- 
ployment  practice   to   discriminate   against 
Individuals  who  are  physically  disabled  be- 
cause of  such  disability;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  hlm- 
self,  and  Mr.  Hahsha)   (bv  request) : 
MR.   5017    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion  and   Improvement  of  the   Nation's 
airport  and   airway  system,   to   provide   for 
delegation    of   certain    airport    development 
functions  to  States  and  airport  sponsors   to 
permit  financing  of  airway  facilities  mainte- 
nance from   the  Airport  and  Alrwav  Trust 
Fimd.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
"on        °^   ^*'"°   ^°^^^   ^^^   Transporta- 
Bv  Ms.  KEYS : 
H.R.  5018.  A  bill  to  orohlblt  the  exoend- 
Iture    of   funds    for    the   develooment    and 
procurement  of  anv  lethal  chemical  weapons 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbi-:  act  and 

.'   !!^*'r'''"'"P*^^'    ^  *he   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  lEHMAN: 
HR  .50ifl  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
reciDlents  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
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creases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5020.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  in 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his  educational 
benefits  and  to  extend  the  months  of  eligi- 
bility from  36  to  45  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  5021.  A  bin  to  Incorporiate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  AuCom, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Carh,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Htde, 
Mr.   Lagomarsino,   Mr.   McClosket, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnola, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Ottingkb,  Mr.  Pbitch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  WHirEHTjRST,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  ; 
HJl.  5022.  A  bill  to  provide  that  time  spent 
by  American  civilians  in  enemy  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  and  similar  places  shall  be  credit- 
able   (as   though   It  were   military  service) 
toward  pensions,  annuities,  or  similar  bene- 
fits under  various  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Tsongas,  Mr.  WHrrEHURST,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, Ms.   Abzttg,  Ms.  Spellman, 
Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Henderson,    Mr. 
Dices,   and   Ms.   Btirke   of   Califor- 
nia) : 
HJl.  5023.  A  blU  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clvli 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  5024.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  5025.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  repay- 
ment for  part  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid 
on  gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  in  taxi- 
cabs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By    Mr.    ROUSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Kemp,     Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Staggers,   Mrs.    Sullivan,   and   Mr 
Tsongas)  : 
H.R.  5026.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  agreements  between  min- 
isters and  their  employers  to  treat  ministers 
as  employed  persons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ROYBAL    (for   himself,    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  and  Mr.  Dri- 

NAN)  : 

H.R.  5027.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
assuring  adequate  supplies  of  energy  re- 
source products  wUl  be  available  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kruecer,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Fisher,    Mr.    Steelman,    Mr.    Bing- 
ham,  Mr.   Hannaford,   Mr.    Bedell, 
Mn   Baucus,    Mr.    Kelly,    and   Mrs! 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.   5028.   A   blU    to   amend   the   Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  terminate  the  in- 
surance of  any  bank  which  fails  to  pay  a 
ceruin  rate  of  Interest  on  aU  tax  and  loan 


accounts:    to    the    Committee    on    Banklne 
Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 
H.R.  5029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
H.R.  5030.  A  bill  to  expedite  construction 
starts  on  approved  public  works  projects, 
and  to  eliminate  certain  procedural  require- 
ments In  order  to  reduce  delays  and  accel- 
erate certain  public  works  programs  and 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Diggs)  : 
H.R.  5031.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  tax  incen- 
tives to  plant  closings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr 
Pattison    of    New    York,    and    Mr 
Kemp)  : 
H.R.  5032.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional   Railroad    Passenger    Corporation    to 
make  a  determination  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  with  respect  to  certain  railroad 
property  sales:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  5033.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

H.R.  5034.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  their  income  and  financial 
transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Conunlttees  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder)  : 
HJl.  5035.  A  bill  to  amend  section  141  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  transmittal  to  each  of  the  several  States 
of  the  tabulation  of  population  of  that  State 
obtained  in  each  decennial  census  and  de- 
sired for  the  apportionment  or  districting  of 
the  legislative  body  or  bodies  of  that  State,  In 
accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  plan  and 
form  suggested  by  that  officer  or  public  body 
having  responsibility  for  legislative   appor- 
tionment or  districting  of  the  State  being 
tabulated,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJl.  5036.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va.,  as 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska : 
HJl.  6037.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  6038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
natives  of  the  Philippines  who  served  In  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  n;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5039.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  5040.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs.  Crisholm, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Benitez, 
Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
MiLUER  of  California.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
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Simon,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 

Mrs.     Burke     of     California,     Mr. 

Badillo,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  John  L. 

Burton) : 

H.R.  5041.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 

departments    and    agencies    of    the    United 

States  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 

picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages;  to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Perkins,   Mr.    Dent,    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Zeferetti,    Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  5042.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)  (4) 
of   the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 
amended,  with  respect  to  strike  at  the  sites 
of  construction  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  5043.  A  bill  to  establish  a  policy  for 
the  management  of  oil  and  natural  gas  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  protect  the  ma- 
rine and  coastal  environment;  to  amend  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and  for 
other  purposes;   Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  5044.  A  bill  to  limit  the  use  of  limou- 
sines and  passenger  motor  vehicles  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, andj  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself.    Mr. 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.    Jenrette,   Mr. 
Frey,   Mr.   MiKVA,   Mr.   Giaimo,   Mr. 
McCloskey,   Mr.   Sisk,   Mr.   White, 
Mr.     Steelman,     Mr.    Ruppe,    Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Boggs)  : 
H.R.  5045.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure  of    information    contained    therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  So- 
larz, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  PoRsythe,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son  of   California,   Mr.   Richmond, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Roybal,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.   Kemp, 
Mr.   Gude,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr.  KocH, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Lent) : 
H.R.  5046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  individual  Income  tax 
returns  for  audit,  to  Inform  Individuals  of 
the  reasons  why  their  returns  were  selected 
for  audit,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  McFall: 
H.R.  5047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  in  order  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of 
the    Federal    Power    Commission    with    re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  natural  gas  so  as 
to  give  greater  assurance  that  national  and 
regional  needs  for  natxiral  gas  are  met  in 
times  of  shortages  of   natural   gas  and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Beard    of    Rhode    Island,    and    Mr. 

MOFTETT)  : 


H.R.  5048.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
energy  resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of   Maryland,   Mr.   Rich- 
mond,   Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.    Sarasin, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Dodd) : 
H.R.    5049.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
initial  operation  of  agencies  and  expanding 
the    services    available    In   existing   agencies 
which  will  provide  home  health  services,  and 
to  provide  grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies   to    train    professional    and    parapro- 
fessional  personnel  to  provide  home  health 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL   of   Maryland.   Mr.   Rich- 
mond,   Mr.    Jenrette,    Mr.    Sarasin, 
Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
HJl.  5050.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Secuj-lty  Act  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions    under     which     posthospital     home 
health  services  may  be  provided  under  part 
A  thereof,  and  home  health  services  may  be 
provided   under  part  B   thereof;    jointly  to 
the  Committees  on   Ways  and  Means,   and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Mikva.  and  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island) : 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24,  1975.  as  National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kasten)  : 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1975,  as  Earth  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON    (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Ot- 
TiNGER.    Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Waxman, 
Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Sttjdds.  Mr.  Mik- 
va,   Mr.    Cornell,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr. 
Tsongas,    Mr.    Moffett,    and    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  supplemental  military  appropria- 
tions tor  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORS YTHE  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    182.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concern- 
ing recognition   by  the   European   Security 
Conference  of  the  Soviet  Umon's  occupation 
of  Estonia.   Latvia,   and   Lithuania;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCollister)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.   Con.   Res.   184.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  a  regional  conservation  treaty  to 
protect  Northern  Hemisphere  pinnipeds;   to 
tHe"  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  315.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  7^- 
falrs  for  the  investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


55.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

56.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  a  national  income  maintenance  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
ssverally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5051.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna  I. 
Duisberg,  sole  heir  of  Dr.   Walter  H.   Duls- 
berg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  5052.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
E.  Vez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  5053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvester 
G.  Schneider;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  25 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 

On  page  273,  between  lines  8  and  9,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  no  employee  of  the  state  regulatory 
authority  performing  any  function  or  duty 
under  this  Act  shall  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
financial  interest  in  any  underground  or  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation,  except  that  an 
employee  may  own  a  total  of  not  more  than 
100  shares  of  stock  of  companies  which  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest  In  such  opera- 
tions and  which  are  listed  in  any  securities 
exchange  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  pursuant  to  Section 
6  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat.  885: 
15  use.  78f)  :  provided  that  such  employee 
shall  file  with  the  state  regulatory  authority 
a  written  statement  concerning  such  owner- 
ship which  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
Whoever  knowingly  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  above  sentence  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,500.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
one  (1)  year,  or  by  both.  The  Secretary  shall 
(1)  within  60  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  in  ac- 
cordance with  5  U.S.C.  653.  regulations  to 
establish  methods  by  which  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  will  be  monitored  and  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  and  such  state  regu- 
latory authority,  including  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  the  filing  by  such  employees  and 
the  review  of  statements  and  supplements 
thereto  concerning  any  financial  Interest 
which  may  be  affected  by  this  subsection, 
and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  March  1 
of  each  calendar  year  on  actions  taken  and 
not  taken  during  the  preceding  year  tinder 
this  subsection." 

H.R.  4296 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  4  through  16  and 
Insert  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
present  support  price  of  80';  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  beginning  with 
tlie  second  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  of 
1975.  to  reflect  any  change  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  quarter  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Such  sup- 
port, prices  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter.". 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  History,  who  In  former  days 
out  of  wilderness  and  tyranny  brought 
forth  a  new  nation  and  provided  per- 
sons of  honor,  enlightenment,  and  vision 
to  lead  and  serve  a  sovereign  people, 
come  now  to  this  same  Nation  threat- 
ened by  moral  failure,  imsure  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  sick  in  its  economy  and  raise 
up  leaders  who  speak  truth,  practice 
mercy,  and  guard  the  freedom  of  all  the 
people.  Through  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
truth,  mercy,  and  freedom.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  17, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  13,  1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  WISH 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  day  we  honor  the  Irish,  as  if 
we  did  not  do  so  on  every  day  in  the  year, 
in  view  of  their  potency  in  government 
and  in  the  arts  and  in  the  humanities 

Perhaps  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  is  apocryphal;  nevertheless,  he  is 
celebrated  as  the  saint  who  drove  the 
snakes  out  of  Ireland.  One  thinks  of  the 
problems  of  that  unhappy  country  today 
and  wishes  that  someone  will  arise  who 
indeed,  would  be  sainted  in  his  accom- 
pUshment  if  he  could  drive  the  snakes  of 
dissension  from  that  land,  which  is  so 
embittered,  so  filled  with  hatred  and  with 
bloodshed. 


So,  as  we  honor  St.  Patrick,  as  we 
honor  our  heritage,  I,  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  partly  of  Irish  herit- 
age— and  no  Irishman  ever  misses  the 
opportunity  to  mention  that,  even  though 
I  have  other  heritages  interblended,  as 
most  Americans  do — wish  for  the  people 
of  Ireland,  both  north  and  south,  a  bet- 
ter day,  a  better  life,  and  a  better  time. 

We  all  hope  that  some  day  the  saint 
will  come  who  will  drive  these  snakes 
of  disharmony  and  distrust  and  malice 
and  hatred  from  the  good,  green  isle. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
formerly  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  yielded  back 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


COMMTTTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  need  for  the  time  that  was  al- 
lotted to  me,  unless  a  Senator  would  like 
to  have  me  yield  to  him.  I  see  no  Sena- 
tor expressing  such  a  need,  so  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  back. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  OP  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES  TO  PAY  COM- 
PENSATION AND  MAKE  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  111,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ul)  continuing 
through  May  31,  1975.  the  authority  of  Sen- 
ate committees  to  pay  compensation  and 
make  expenditures  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations, and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1172— ORDER  SETTING  TIME  FOR 
VOTE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  S.  1172  occur  today 
at  3:30  p.m.  and  that  paragraph  of  rule 
Xn  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  annual  report  for  1973 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  received  on  March  14, 1975, 
under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
March  13,  1975,  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  1973  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  14. 1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States   were  communicated  to 
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the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  13,  1975.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  a  message  from 
ithe  House  of  Representatives  stating 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (HJi. 
4592)  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requests  the 
cohcurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  stated  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  146)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  the  book- 
let entitled  "The  History  and  Operation 
of  the  House  Majority  Whip  Organiza- 
tion (94th  Congress)",  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Ck>mmlttee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  2166.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  individual  Income  taxes  to 
increase  the  low-income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  Increase 
the  Investment  credit,  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with  minority  and  supplemental  views) 
(Rept.  No.  94-36). 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIBE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banlclng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  lower  interest  rates  (Rept.  No.  94-38). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4592.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  94-39). 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
■nONS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (REPT.  NO.  94-37) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Legislative  History  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations," 
93d  Congress,  January  3,  1973  to  Decem- 
ber 20,  1974,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy:  John  M.  Teem,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  Assistant  Administrator 
of  Energy  Research  and  Development. 

Robert  W.  Frl,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment. 

James  L.  Liverman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4592)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  146)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  booklet  entitled 
"The  History  and  Operation  of  the  House 
Majority  Whip  Organization  (94th  Con- 
gress)" was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  blUs  and  j'oint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  M. 
Doherty.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  : 
S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  additional  medical 
scholarships  to  be  known  as  Lister  Hill  Schol- 
arships. Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  1192.  A  bill  to  provide  one  additional  per- 
manent district  judgeship  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TmniMOND) : 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard,  imder  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request) : 
S.  1 194.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Construction  Act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 


amounts  spent  by  an  individual  to  conserve 
energy  \ised  in  heating  and  cooling  his  home. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  estabUsh  a  student  in- 
ternship program  to  offer  students  practical 
involvement  with  elected  officials  on  local 
and  State  levels  of  government  and  with 
Members  of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    Mondale,    and   Mr.   Philip    A. 
Hart): 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
certain  activities  regarding  plutonium  untU 
expressly  authorized  by  Congress,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  oomprehenslve  study  of  plutonium 
recycling.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  ESiergy. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
S.  1198.  A  bUl  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  purchased  imder 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.   1199.  A  blU   to  authorize  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Utah  to  remove  and  dispose  of 
uranium  mill  tailings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Httddlx- 

STON)  : 

S.  1200.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  needy  urban  youth  with  summer 
Job  opporttmities  on  farms,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCluke,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Shock,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
DoxENici.  Mr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Bidek, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Bttcklet. 
and  Mr.  Tdnnet)  : 
S.   1201.  A  bill  to  increase  the  aggregate 
gross  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
employees  in  the  office  of  a  Senator  and  to 
permit  funds  available  for  such  purpose  to 
be  used  to  purchase  or  lease  additional  me- 
chanical office  equipment.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.  1202.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  California-Ne- 
vada  Interstate   Compact.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  (by  request): 
S.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
and  to  revise  and  extend  programs  of  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  1204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leopoldo 
Augiistln  Bonatl  and  his  wife,  Maria  Cecilia 
Ruiz.    Referred    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1205.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Isle  Schwel- 
zer  and  Angela  Sharlen  Schwelzer.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  assure  foreign  countries 
that  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties stored  in  the  United  States  under  certain 
conditions  shall  not  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1207.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Production  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    METCALP    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  and 
Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
S.  1208.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy resources.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1209.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  10  per  cen- 
tum reduction  in  congre^lonal  salaries  when- 
ever the  budget  Is  not  balanced.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  to  secure  to  employees  of 
the  Government  the  right  to  disclose  infor- 
mation which  Is  required  by  law  to  be  dis- 
closed by  agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROCK : 
S.   1211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  studies  of 
malpractice      insurance      problems      among 
physicians   and   hospitals.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Tatf,    Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Proxmire, 

and  Mr.  Wd-liams)  : 

S.  1212.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  section 

312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to 

the   Committee   on   Banking,   Housing   and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatha  WAT,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1213.  A  blU  to  provide,  through  tax  In 
centlves  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  that  all  future  employment-based  group 
health  insurance  plans  extend  coverage  to 
workers  who  become  unemployed  and  receive 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,  with 
a  temporary  program  financed  through  a 
trust  fund  and  a  temporary  assessment  on 
group  health  insurance  arrangements  to 
cover  workers  who  are  currently  unemployed 
and  receiving  unemployment  compensation 
(or  who  become  unemployed  before  the  ap- 
plicable health  Insurance  plans  are  modified 
to  cover  them) ,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Church)  : 
8.  1214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  City  of  Rocks  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkm'n.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McGee.  and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional medical  scholarships  to  be  known 
as  Lister  Hill  Scholarships.  Ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Mansreld.  Mr.  McGee  and  Mr. 
Stenvis.  and  myself  the  Lister  Hill 
Scholarship  Act. 

The  bill  was  approved  bv  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The 
provisions  of  the  LLster  Hill  Scholarship 
Act  were  not  in  controversy,  but  as  a 
part  of  the  major  bill  it  expired  when  the 
Conference  Committee  did  not  reach 
agreement  before  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  last  December  20. 


The  bill  will  provide  for  10  federally 
funded  medical  scholarships  each  year 
and  will  offer  yaung  people  in  our  coun- 
try increased  opportunities  to  study  and 
engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
scholarships  will  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  present  program  of  scholar- 
ship grants  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Because 
they  will  be  administered  through  the 
existing  grants  program  authorized  in 
section  784  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  they  will  call  for  no  more  new  ad- 
ministrative funds  and  will  add  only  the 
cost  of  the  scholarships  themselves'  to 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

Each  grant  will  be  for  $6,000  per  year, 
an  amount  based  on  the  cost  to  each 
student  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  room 
and  board. 

The  Lister  Hill  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  on  a  nationwide  basis,  one  in 
each  of  the  10  geographical  regions  of 
the  Department.  They  will  not  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  it 
is  my  intention  in  proposing  them  that 
the  Secretary  will  insure  that  a  reason- 
able number  will  go  to  applicants  from 
ghetto  or  depressed  urban  areas  and 
from  rural  areas.  It  is  my  hope  also 
that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  applied 
by  the  Secretary  will  encourage  them  to 
practice  in  these  areas. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  that 
recipients  of  grants  will  engage  in  family 
practice  of  medicine. 

Many  years  ago  Lister  Hill  said. 
The  health  of  a  people  is  their  most  pre- 
cious national  resource. 

An  essential  element  in  preserving  this 
national  resource'  is  the  assurance  of 
trained  and  qualified  health  manpower, 
capable  of  delivering  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  health  care  to  the  people. 

And  an  essential  requirement  under 
our  democratic  system  is  that  this  qual- 
ity health  care  be  available  and  be 
shared  by  all  the  people. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  though 
the  health  system  of  the  United  States 
is  in  general  the  finest  in  the  world, 
quality  health  care  is  not  always  avail- 
able to  those  persons  living  in  depressed 
urban  areas  or  in  rmal  areas. 

Such  care  is  a  right  of  every  citizen 
in  those  areas,  and  its  delivery  to  them 
was  always  a  foremost  objective  of  Lister 
Hill  throughout  his  46  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  appropriate  that  this  act  has  as  its 
primary  objective  the  providing  of  such 
care,  and  that  it  shall  be  called  the  Lis- 
ter Hill  Scholarship  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  assistant  majority  leader  'Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  I .  and  the  assistant  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Griffin).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request)  : 
S.  1194.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request,  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  administration  cited  as  the 
"Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance 
Act  of  1975." 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  developmental  disabilities 
legislation  on  next  Tuesday.  March  18, 
1975,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
bill  and  S.  462  introduced  by  Senator 
Randolph,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
subcontunittee.  and  myself. 

The  administration's  bill  is  similar  in 
format  to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
late  in  the  93d  Congress,  which  did  not 
make  its  way  through  conference  because 
the  time  ran  out.  The  bill,  however,  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  substantive 
changes  which  the  subcommittee  thought 
advisable  after  a  thorough  investigation 
and  review  of  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  be  printed  in  the  record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Senator  Javits  on  Decem- 
ber 11  of  last  year  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger setting  forth  the  administration's 
objections  to  the  then-passed  develop- 
mentally  disabled  biU.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Randolph  and  myself 
S.  462.  is  exactly  the  same  bill  which  the 
Secretary  is  commenting  on. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, with  some  pride,  that  the  State 
of  Vermont  has  not  waited  for  the  im- 
provements in  the  law  but  has  already 
begun  implementing  the  intent  of  S  426 
The  chairperson  of  the  Vermont  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Council  has  in- 
formed me  that  they  set  forth  to  imple- 
ment the  intent  of  the  bill  and  that  the 
concepts  set  forth  in  S.  462  work  and  it  is 
the  councils  feeling  that  Vermont's  de- 
velopmentally disabled  individuals  will 
be  much  better  served  by  the  new 
process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
matenal  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Developmentally  Dis- 
abled Assistance  Act  of  1976". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
declaration  or  purpose  and  federal  share 

Sec.  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
improve  and  coordinate  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties through  (A)  grants  to  assist  the  sev- 
eral States  In  developing  and  Implementing 
a  comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  and  future  needs  of 
persons  vrtth  developmental  disabilities-  (B) 
support  of  interdisciplinary  training  pro- 
grams and  training  demonstration  projects 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education;  and  (C) 
the  support  of  other  activities  which  will 
contribute  to  Improving  the  condition  of 
persons  with  developmental   disabilities. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  assisted  under  title  II  of  this  Act- 
may  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  necessary 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance under  title  ni  of  this  Act  may  not 
e.xceed  70  percent  of  the  necessary  cost 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  60 
per  centum  of  such  cost  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  50  per  centum  of 
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such  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1977. 

(d)  (1)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  In  cash  or  in  kind,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  generally  applicable  to 
grants  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  State,  ex- 
penditures by  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  by  uonproSt  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations and  conditions  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
penditures by  such  State. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Construction"  means  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  the  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of 
existing  buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of 
any  such  buildings  (Including  medical  trans- 
portation facilities) . 

(2)  "Cost  of  construction"  means  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
project,  including  architect's  fees  and  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  but  excluding 
the  cost  of  offsite  Improvements. 

(3)  "Design  for  Implementation"  means 
a  document  prepared  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency  or  agencies  outlining  the  im- 
plementation of  the  State  plan  as  developed 
by  the  State  planning  council.  The  design 
for  implementation,  shall  Include  details  on 
the  methodology  of  Implementation,  priori- 
ties for  spending,  a  detailed  plan  for  the  use 
of  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  specific  ob- 
jectives to  be  achieved,  a  listing  of  those  pro- 
grai.w  and  resources  to  be  utilized,  and  a 
method  for  periodic  evaluation  of  Its  effec- 
tiveness In  meeting  State  plan  objectives. 

(4)  "Developmental  disability"  means  a 
dlsabUity  attributable  to  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  or  another 
neurological  condition  of  an  individual  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related  to 
mental  retardation  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  for  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  which  disability  originates  before 
such  individual  attains  age  eighteen,  which 
has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to  continue 
Indefinitely,  and  which  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  such  Individual. 

(5)  "Institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  It  In  section  122(c)  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

(6)  "Nonprofit  facility  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities",  or  "nonprofit  priv- 
ate Institution  of  higher  learning"  means  a 
facility  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and  an  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(7)  "Nonprofit  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion" means  an  agency  or  organization  which 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  association  or 
which  Is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
of  such  corporations  or  associations. 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(9)  "Services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities"  means  specialized  serv- 
ices or  special  adaptations  of  generic  services 
directed  toward  the  alleviation  ot  a  develop- 
mental disability  or  toward  the  social,  per- 
sonal, physical,  or  economic  habllitatlon  or 
rehabilitation  of  an  individual  with  such  a 
disability,  and  such  term  Includes  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  treatment,  personal  care,  day 
care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living  arrange- 
ments, training,  education,  sheltered  employ- 
ment, recreation,  counseling  of  the  individual 


with  such  disability  and  of  his  family,  pro- 
tective and  other  social  and  legal  services, 
information  and  referral  services,  follow- 
along  services,  and  transportation  services 
necessary  to  assure  delivery  of  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabUitles. 

(10)  "State"  Includes  the  several  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(11)  "Title"  when  used  with  reference  to 
a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee  simple,  or 
such  other  estate  or  interest  (Including  a 
leasehold  on  which  the  annual  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure for  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  years 
undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

Auorr 

Sec.  102.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  is  made 
or  funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
'  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  h&ve 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  dociunents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to 
such  grant  or  contract. 

TITLE  n— DEMONSTRATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING GRANTS  FOR  UNIVERSITT-AFFILI- 

ATED  FACILITIES 
demonstration  and  training  grants 

Sec.  201.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  assist- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  solution  of 
complex  health,  education,  and  social  prob- 
lems of  children  and  adults  suffering  from 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  make  grants  to  cover  costs  of  admin- 
istering Interdisciplinary  training  programs 
and  other  demonstration  training  programs 
for  personnel  who  are  serving,  or  preparing 
to  serve,  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. Such  programs  may  be  directed 
toward  established  disciplines  as  well  as  new 
kinds  of  training  to  meet  criticsd  shortages 
in  the  care  of  persons  with  developmental 
dlsabUltles. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  $4,250,000. 
applications 

Sec.  202.  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  only 
if  the  applicant  is  a  college  or  university 
operating  a  program  of  the  type  described  In 
section  201(a),  or  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  op)erating  such 
a  facility.  In  considering  applications  for  such 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  any 
application  which  shows  that  the  applicant 
has  made  arrangements,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  a  Junior  col- 
lege or  other  community-based  educational 
or  health  facility  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
grams for  which  the  application  Is  made. 
maintenance  of  effort 

Sec.  203.  Applications  for  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  the  application  contains  or  is  supported 
by  reasonable  assurances  that  the  grants  will 
not  result  In  any  decrease  In  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  for 
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servlces  for  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
abUltles and  training  of  persons  to  provide 
such  services  which  would  (except  for  such 
grant)  be  available  to  the  applicant,  but  that 
such  grants  will  be  used  to  supplement,  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the 
level  of  such  funds. 

TITLE  in— GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING, 
PROVISION  OF  SERVICES,  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OF  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  PERSONS  WITH  DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATION 

Sec  301.  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  carry  out  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $30,875,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

STATE     ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  several  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
allotments  determined,  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  on  the  basis  of  (A)  the  popula- 
tion. (B)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  and 
facilities  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and  (C)  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States;  except  that  the  allotment 
of  any  State  (other  than  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for  any  such  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  not  less  than  $200,000  and 
the  allotment  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  not  less  than 
$50,000. 

(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  extent  of  need  In  any  State 
for  services  and  faculties  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  services  specified,  pursuant  to  section 
304(b).  In  the  State  plao  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  this  title. 

(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  It  for  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  which  are  xm- 
obligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  re- 
main avaUable  to  such  State  for  such  pur- 
pose for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  for  such 
year  only,  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Whenever  a  State  plan  Is  approved  In 
accordance  with  section  304  which  provides 
for  participation  of  more  than  one  State 
agency  In  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  designated  portions  of 
such  plan,  the  State  may  apportion  its  aUot- 
ment  among  such  agencies  In  a  manner 
which  is  reasonably  related  to  the  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Funds  so  appor- 
tioned to  State  agencies  may  be  combined 
with  other  State  or  Federal  funds  author- 
ized to  be  expended  for  other  purposes,  pro- 
vided the  purposes  of  this  title  will  receive 
proportionate  benefit  from  the  combination. 

(c)  Whenever  a  State  plan  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  304(c)  provides  for 
cooperative  or  joint  effort  between  States  or 
between  or  among  agencies,  public  or  private, 
in  more  than  one  State,  portions  of  funds  al- 
lotted to  one  or  more  such  cooperating  States 
or  agencies  may  be  combined  in  accordance 
with  the  agreements  between  the  agencies 
and  States  involved. 

(d)  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines wiU  not  be  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  which  It  Is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  allotted  shall 
be  available  for  reallotment  by  the  Secretary 
on  such  date  or  dates  as  he  may  fix  (but 
not  earlier  than  30  days  after  he  has  pub- 
lished notice  of  his  Intention  to  make  such 
reaUotment  In  the  Federal  Register),  to 
other  States  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  been  made.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  aUotments  of  such 
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states  for  such  fiscal  year,  out  witn  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  during 
such  period;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  grants 
under  this  title  in  accordance  with  policies 
used  generally  to  administer  grants  through- 
out the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  SERVICES  AND  FACILmES 
FOR    THE    DEVELOPMENTALLT    DISABU:D 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for  the  De- 
velopmentally  Disabled  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Council"),  which  was  established 
pursuant  to  section  133  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act,  shall  continue  to  exist  for  the 
period  for  which  appropriations  are  author- 
ized under  this  Act.  The  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty  members,  not  otherwise  In 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  civil  service. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  from  leaders  In  the  fields  of  service 
to  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities.  Including 
leaders  In  State  or  local  government,  In  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  In  orga- 
nizations representing  consumers  of  such 
services.  At  least  five  members  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  State  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  responsible  for  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities,  and 
at  least  five  shall  be  representative  of  the 
interests  of  consumers  of  such  services. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Coimcil  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
Council  to  (1)  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  regulations  promulgated  or 
proposed  to  be  promulgated  by  him  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  title,  and  (2)  study 
and  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  with  a  view  of  determining  their  effec- 
tiveness In  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established. 

(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
other  assistance  and  such  statistical  and 
other  pertinent  data  prepared  by  or  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out   such   functions. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  at  rates 
not  exceeding  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
rates  provided  for  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  of  such  service  (in- 
cluding travel  time),  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regrilar  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
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the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  State  makes  application  to  participate 
in  programs  under  this  title  it  shall  develop, 
submit,  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  annual  State  plan  which  is  a 
specific  goal  oriented  plan,  which  shall  in- 
clude provisions  designed  to — 

(1)  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  In- 
appropriate institutional  placement  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  dlsabiUtles; 

(2)  improve  the  quality  of  care,  babillta- 
tion,  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  for  whom  insti- 
tutional care  Is  appropriate; 

(3)  provide  early  screening,  diagnosis,  and 
evaluation  of  developmentally  disabled  in- 
fants and  preschool  children  ( Including  ma- 
ternal care,  developmental  screening,  home 
care,  Infant  and  preschool  stimulation  pro- 
grams and  parent  counseling  and  training); 

(4)  provide  counseling,  program  coordina- 
tion, follow-along  services,  and  protective 
services  on  behalf  of  developmentally  dis- 
abled adults; 

(5)  support  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity programs  as  alternatives  to  Institution- 
alization, designed  to  provide  services  for 
the  care  and  habllltatlon  of  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabUltles,  which  programs 
utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
resources  and  personnel  in  related  commu- 
nity programs  to  assure  full  coordination 
with  such  programs  and  to  assure  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  supplemental  health, 
educational  or  social  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities; 

(6)  protect  the  human  rights  of  all  persons 
with  developmental  dlsabuities,  especially 
those  without  familial  protection;  and 

(7)  provde  for  interdisciplinary  interven- 
tion and  training  programs  for  multihandl- 
capped  individuals. 

Such  annual  State  plan  shall  be  InitlaUy 
submitted  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  a  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  faculties  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
shall — 

(1)  designate — 

(A)  a  State  planning  and  advisory  coun- 
cU,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  submit- 
ting revisions  of  the  State  plan  and  trans- 
mitting such  reports  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary,  and  which  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  principal  State 
agencies  and  representatives  of  local  agencies 
and  nongovernment  organizations  and 
groups  concerned  with  services  for  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled:  Provided,  That  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  such 
council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
consumers  of  such  services; 

(B)  the  State  agency  or  agencies  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  clatise  (C) )  which  shall 
administer  and  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  and  if  thwe  is  more 
than  one  such  agency,  the  portion  of  such 
plan  which  each  will  administer  (or  the 
portion  the  administration  of  which  each 
will  supervise);  and 

(C)  a  single  State  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  grants  for  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  vmder  the 
State  plan; 

(2)  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and  scope 
of  services  being  provided  or  to  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  goals  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section; 

(3)  describe  (A)  the  quaUty,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  such  other  State  plans  for 
■PederaUy  assisted  State  programs  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  in  any 


case  include  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  medical  assistance* 
social  services,  maternal  and  child  health! 
crippled  children's  services,  and  comprehen- 
sive health  and  mental  heatlh  plans,  and 
(B)  how  funds  aUotted  to  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance  with  section  302  will  be  use  to 
complement  and  augment  rather  than  du- 
plicate or  replace  services  and  facilities  for 
persons  with  developmental  dlsabUities  who 
are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
such  other  State  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  maximum  utUlzatlon 
at  all  available  community  resources  includ- 
ing volunteers  serving  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  394) 
and  other  appropriate  voluntary  organiza- 
tions; 

(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  plan 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary' 
are  designed  to  assure  effective  continuing 
State  planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of 
services  (both  public  and  private)  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities; 

(6)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  (A)  the  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title  will  be  used  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  toward  strengthen- 
ing services  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabUltles  In  the  various  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  in  order  to  Improve  the 
quality,  scope,  and  extent  of  such  services- 
(B)  part  of  such  fimds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations-  (C) 
such  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement' and 
to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Federal  funds  are  provided  and  not  to  sup- 
plant such  non-Federal  funds;  and  (D)  there 
will  be  reasonable  State  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State 
plan; 

(7)  provide  that  services  and  facilities 
furnished  under  the  plan  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act- 

(8)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion. Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  and  selection  and  advancement  of 
personnel  on  a  merit  basis,  as  are  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan  (except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods); 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  plan- 
ning and  advisory  councU  is  assigned  ade- 
quate personnel  in  order  to  Insure  that  such 
councU  has  the  capacity  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibUlties  In  the  areas  of  planning  re- 
soiu-ce  development,  and  program  evalua- 
tion; 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  shall  periodically,  but  not 
less  often  than  annually,  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  State  plan  and  submit  appropriate 
modifications  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval; 

(11)  provide  that  the  State  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section wUl  make  such  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  State  planning  and  advisory 
council  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(12)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shaU  be  given  to  areas 
of  urban  or  rural  poverty  in  providing  serv- 
ices and  faculties  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabUltles  who  are  residents  of  such 
areas: 

(13)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
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assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments 
of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  In  the  State: 

(14)  specify  the  maximum  amount  of,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  State's  allotment  under 
section  302  for  any  year  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  construction,  renovation,  or  mod- 
ernization of  facilities,  which  percentage 
shall  be  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
State's  allotment  or  such  lesser  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe; 

(15)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
adequate  financial  support  wlU  be  avaUable 
to  complete  the  construction  of,  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  when  such  construction  Is 
completed,  any  faculty  the  construction  of 
which  is  assisted  by  funds  made  available 
under  this  title; 

(16)  if  Federal  funds  are  allotted  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modernization  un- 
der this  title,  outline  a  program  of  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  modernizat.'on  of  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabUltles  which — 

(A)  is  based  on  a  Statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need; 

(B)  sets  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  several 
projects  included  in  the  construction,  reno- 
vation, or  modernization  program;  and 

(C)  assigns  priority  to  the  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernization  of  projects,  to 
the  extent  that  financial  resources  avaUable 
therefor  and  for  maintenance  and  operation 
permit  such  priority,  in  the  order  of  relative 
need,  taking  into  account  the  requirement 
that  any  such  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  compUes  with  any  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Archltectiu-al 
Barriers  Act  of  1968; 

(17)  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing before  the  State  agency  to  every  ^ipli- 
cant  for  a  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  project; 

(18)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursements  of, 
and  accounting  for,  fimds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe; 

(19)  provide  for  the  implementation  of  an 
evaluation  system  compatible  with  the  sys- 
tem developed  under  section  309  of  this  Act 
by  October  1. 1977; 

(20)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, an  opportunity  for  prior  review  and  com- 
ment by  the  State  planning  and  advisory 
councU  of  all  Stete  plans  in  the  State  which 
relate  to  programs  affecting  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities; 

(21)  provide  that  personnel  assigned  to  the 
State  planning  and  advisory  councU  shall  be 
solely  responsible  to  such  councU; 

(22)  provide  that  all  relevant  information 
concerning  any  programs  which  may  affect 
persons  with  developmental  dlsabiUtles  shall 
be  made  available  by  projects  and  State 
agencies  to  the  State  planning  councU;  and 

(23)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purpose  of  this  part. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
disapprove  a  Stat©  plan  unless  he  has  pro- 
vided reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State. 

WITHHOLDING  OP  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  State  planning  and  advisory  council 
and  a  State  agency  or  agencies  designated 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)(1)    finds — 

(1)  that  any  such  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies are  not  complying  with  the  provisions 
required  by  section  S04(b)   to  be  included 


in  the  State  plan,  or  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  that  any  requirement  set  forth  in  an 
appUcation  submitted  imder  section  304  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  is  not  being  or 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  the 
project  for  which  such  appUcation  was  sub- 
mitted; or 

(3)  that  adequate  funds  are  not  being  pro- 
vided annually  for  the  direct  administration 
of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  such 
State  councU  and  State  agency  or  agencies 
that  no  further  payments  wUl  be  made  from 
allotments  under  this  title  for  any  project  or 
projects  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
affected  by  the  action  or  inaction  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

(b)  Whenever  the  State  planning  and  ad- 
visory  councU  finds  that  a  State  agency  ad- 
ministering funds  pursuant  to  the  imple- 
mentation design  is  falling  to  comply  with 
such  design,  the  State  planning  and  advisory 
councU  ShaU  notify  the  Governor  and  the 
Secretary,  who  may  provide  notice,  conduct 
a  hearing,  and  withhold  payments  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

PATMEMTS    TO    THE    STATES    FOR    PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  306.  For  each  State's  allotment  for  a 
ilscal  year  under  section  302,  the  State  shall 
be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  its  expenditures 
Incurred  during  such  year  imder  Its  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title.  Such  pay- 
ments ShaU  be  made  from  time  to  time  in 
advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sums  the  State  wUl  expend 
under  the  State  plan,  except  that  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  shaU  be  made 
on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments  under  this 
section. 

REGULATIONa 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  applicable  to  all  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  piirpoees  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  waived  upon  approval  of 
an  application  submitted  by  a  State  for  a 
project  to  be  completed  by  two  or  more  poUt- 
Ical  subdivisions  or  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  or  by  a  combination  thereof, 
which  is  consistent  with  applicable  law  and 
regulations  promiUgated  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  purposes  to  provide  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabUltles  by  com- 
bining funds  received  from  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  programs  to  the  extent  that 
such  regulations  would  without  waiver  im- 
pede the  implementation  of  such  project. 
Such  waivers  shall  be  reviewed  annually  by 
the  Secretary  and  Issued  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  but 
in  no  case  longer  than  thirty-six  months. 
Renewal  of  such  waivers  may  be  granted 
only  after  a  full  evaluation  of  the  impact 
of  such  waivers  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  fact  that  an  appUcation  for 
waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  and  he  shall  not  approve 
or  disapprove  such  appUcation  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  such  pubUcation. 

NONDDPLICATION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  payment  for  the  construction,  reno- 
vation, or  modernization  of  any  facility  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  this  title, 
there  shaU  be  disregarded  (1)  any  portion 
of  the  costs  of  such  construction,  renovation, 
or  modernization  which  are  financed  by  Fed- 
eral fimds  provided  under  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  this  title,  (2)  the  amount  of 
any  non-Federal  funds  provided  under  any 
provision  of  law  other  than  this  title,  and 
(3)   the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds 


required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of 
receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  in- 
curred by  It  imder  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  disregarded 
(1)  any  portion  of  such  expenditures  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  other  than  this 
title,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non -Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition 
of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

EVALUATION    OF   DEVELOPMENTAL    DISABILITIES 
SERVICES 

Sec.  309.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  National  Cotmcil,  shall,  by 
February  1,  1977,  develop  (A)  a  design  of  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  evaluation  of 
services  provided  to  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  (B)  a  time-phased 
plan  for  the  implementation  by  the  States 
of  such  system  which  wUl  specify  a  minimal 
evaluation  system  to  be  implemented  by  all 
States  by  October  1,  1977,  and  which  will  fur- 
ther specify  phases  of  development  leading 
to  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  such 
comprehensive  evaluation  system.  The  com- 
prehensive system  shall  provide  guidelines 
and  alternative  methods  for  the  development 
of  State  evaluation  systems  for  federally 
supported  services  delivered  within  each 
State  to  individuals  with  developmental 
dlsabUities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1977,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  evaluation  system  design  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Such  re- 
port ShaU  include  an  estimate  of  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  of 
developing  and  implementing  such  system. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consiUtation  with 
the  National  Council,  may  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  or  individuals  to  conduct 
feasibility  studies  to  assist  in  developing  the 
evaluation  system  required  under  subsection 
(a). 

GKANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  SERVICES  TO 
PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILrrlES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  (and  research  and 
evalTiation  connected  therewith ) ,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $18,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  National  CouncU.  shall  make  grants 
to  States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
(and  research  and  evaluation  in  connection 
therewith)  for  (A)  establishing  programs 
which  hold  promise  of  expanding  or  other- 
wise improving  services  to  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  (especlaUy  those 
who  are  disadvantaged  or  multlhandl- 
capped),  and  (B)  for  carrying  out  projects 
of  special  national  significance  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  demonstration  projects  for  Integrating 
services  for  the  developmentaUy  disabled 
popiUation, 

(11)  demonstration  projects  to  coordinate 
and  utUlze  aU  available  community  resources, 

(iU)  projects  designed  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of,  and  the  quaUty  of  care  pro- 
vided under,  programs  for  individuals  with 
developmental  disabUltles,  and 

(Iv)  projects  to  demonstrate  new  or  Im- 
proved techniques  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  such  individuals. 

(2)  From  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
reserve  30  per  centum  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  making  grants  for  projects  described  in 
subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

(3)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
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to  support  only  the  Initial  three  years  of 
any  project  or  demonstration. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
applicant  to  the  appropriate  State  planning 
and  advisory  council  simultaneously  with 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  such  an  application  until 
the  State  planning  and  advisory  council  has 
had  an  opportunity,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
thirty  days,  to  review  and  make  comments 
on  the  application  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Projects,  or  a  component  of  any  project 
funded  under  this  section,  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding  under  section  304  of  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973  or  section  303 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

REPrAI. 

Sec.  311.  Effective  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  parts  B  and  C  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act  are  repealed. 
Secretary  of  Health, 
Edttcation,  and  Welfare, 
Wiuhington,  D.C.,  December  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 

COTTJTnitfce  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Javtts:  This  is  to  bring  to 
your  attention  this  Department's  concern 
over  several  provisions  In  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  14215  regarding  developmental  dis- 
abilities, which  will  soon  be  subject  to  Con- 
ference Committee  action.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  an  extension  of,  and  major  re- 
visions In,  the  program  administered  by  this 
Department  providing  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  (i.e.,  mental 
retardation,  epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
other  neurological  conditions) ,  as  well  as  es- 
tablishing rigorous  standards  to  be  met  by 
residential  and  community  facilities  pro- 
viding services  to  such  persons. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  revise  and  extend 
the  Federal  program  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  the  authority  for 
which,  under  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of 
1970  (P.L.  91-517),  expired  June  30.  1974. 
This  program  provides  grants  directly  to  or- 
ganizations conducting  special  demonstra- 
tion projects  as  well  as  to  the  States  on  a 
formula  basis.  In  general,  we  have  been 
pleased  with  the  operation  of  this  program 
which  has  effectively  served  to  coordinate 
and  Integrate  the  delivery  of  services  to  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities.  The 
commitment  of  the  Administration  to  the 
program  is  demonstrated  in  its  bills,  HH. 
12892  and  S.  3011,  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  House  version  of  BM.  14215.  However, 
some  of  the  provisions  In  the  Senate  version 
cause  us  very  serious  concern.  I  would  like 
to  bring  these  problems  to  your  attention 
and  respectfully  request  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  measure  In  Confer- 
ence. 

Briefly,  the  provisions  In  Title  I  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  are  of  concern  to  us  are 
the  following : 

1.  Section  4  would  establish  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Development  Dis- 
abilities. Presently,  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities program  Is  administered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Developmental  DlsabUltles  in  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  which 
Is  part  of  the  Social  and  RehabUltatlon  Serv- 
ice. While  we  agree  that  the  time  may  have 
oome  for  the  Developmental  DlsablUtie8  pro- 
gram to  assume  a  more  visible  role  as  a 
focal  point  within  the  Department  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  dlsabllltiee,  we  ob- 
ject strongly  to  any  organizational  restric- 
tions mandated  by  legislation.  Such  restric- 
tions seriously  limit  the  flexibility  and  man- 
agement capability,  not  only  of  this  Secretary, 
but  of  all  future  Secretaries. 

2.  Section  111  would  Increase  the  author- 
izations for  State  allotments  from  the  c\UTent 
level  of  $32  million  for  FT  1974  to  $50  million 
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for  FY  1975.  The  authorization  would  in- 
crease substantially  over  the  next  five  years 
to  a  level  of  $110  million  for  FY  1979.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  special  projects  au- 
thority would  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$17.5  million  for  FY  1975,  gradually  increas- 
ing to  $27.5  mUlion  for  FY  1979.  Because  of 
the  clear  need  to  restrain  any  Increase  in 
Federal  outlays,  we  object  to  these  excessive 
authorization  levels  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
would  prefer  instead  that  the  bill  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

3.  Section  116  would  continue  the  require- 
ment in  present  law  that  the  Secretary  ap- 
prove all  construction  grants  awarded  from 
funds  allocated  to  States.  We  believe  that 
Federal  approval  of  construction  grants  is 
an  unnecessarily  costly  step,  in  terms  of  time 
and  money.  In  the  construction  of  needed 
community  facilities.  For  this  reason,  the 
Administration  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  would  have  removed  the  re- 
quirement for  Federal  approval  of  construc- 
tion grants.  Such  a  deletion  of  the  require- 
ment in  present  law  is  in  accord  with  the 
Administration's  objective  of  returning  re- 
sponsibility to  the  States  and  localities 
whenever  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

4.  Section  119(a)  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  publish  final  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  new  Act  within  ninety  days  of 
enactment.  We  agree  that  it  Is  essential  that 
regulations  implementing  the  new  Act  be 
promulgated  as  swlfty  as  possible,  and  we 
fully  Intend  to  do  so.  However,  the  revisions 
in  the  Developmental  Disabilities  program 
contemplated  in  the  Senate  bill  are  signifi- 
cant and  complex,  and  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  to  Implement  them  will  be  a 
major  undertaking. 

It  simply  will  not  be  possible  to  publish 
final  regulations  that  give  adequate  and  com- 
plete guidance  to  States  and  other  concerned 
entities  within  ninety  days.  Because  we  ap- 
preciate the  Senate's  concern  that  the  regu- 
lations be  published  in  a  timely  fashion,  we 
propose  that  an  interim  deadline  of  sixty 
days  from  enactment  be  set  for  the  publica- 
tion of  proposed  rulemaking,  with  a  deadline 
of  180  days  from  enactment  for  the  publica- 
tion of  final  regulations. 

5.  Section  121  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  develop  within  eighteen  months  from  en- 
actment "an  evaluation  system  and  plan  for 
implementation  of  such  system  which  shall 
provide  a  model  for  the  development  of  State 
evaluation  systems  for  all  services  delivered 
within  the  States  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities."  Even  without  the  re- 
strictive eighteen-month  time  limitation,  the 
scope  of  the  model  system  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  this  section  is  so  broad,  covering 
all  services  in  each  State  affecting  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled,  as  to  make  It  ex- 
tremely complex  and  difficult  to  develop.  To 
accomplish  the  objective  of  this  provision — 
the  development  of  an  evaluation  capability 
in  the  States — through  more  feasible  means, 
we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  be  required 
to  develop,  by  February  1,  1977,  a  design  for 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  system  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  States  In  phases.  Each 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  act  would 
be  required  to  Implement  the  first  phase  of 
the  system  by  October  1, 1977. 

6.  Section  122  would  establish  a  new  Special 
Project  grant  authority.  The  Senate  bill  also 
continues  (under  Section  112(e))  the  sepa- 
rate authority  for  projects  of  national  sig- 
nificance to  be  funded  from  a  set-aside  of 
up  to  10%  of  the  State-allotment  funds. 
Apart  from  the  disadvantages  of  maintaining 
two  separate  project  grant  authorities,  we 
are  opposed  at  this  time  to  the  Increased  out- 
lays that  could  result  from  the  additional 
authority  for  special  projects  under  Section 
122. 

■ntle  n  of  H.R.  14216,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  1.  1974,  would  establish  rigorous 


standards  to  be  met  by  residential  and  com- 
munity facilities  providing  care  for  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons.  All  Federal  funds 
to  any  such  facility  which  does  not  meet  the 
Title  n  standards  within  five  years  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  14215  would  be  terminated 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  "Htle  n  addresses 
an  area  of  clear  and  urgent  need.  Conditions 
in  faculties  serving  developmentaUy  disabled 
persons  have  resulted  In  many  cases  in  the 
delivery  of  Inadequate  services  to  such  per- 
sons. Nevertheless,  Title  II  as  now  drafted 
poses  such  major  problems  that  we  urge  that 
Parts  C  and  D  be  deleted  and  that  Parts  A 
and  B  be  significantly  amended  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  annexed  paper,  which 
was  provided  to  committee  staffs  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1974. 

In  summary,  whUe  we  are  generally  sym- 
pathetic to  the  goals  of  the  Senate  bUl,  we 
feel  that  our  reconunendatlons  would  vastly 
Improve  it. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  these  views  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  Weinbergkr, 

Secretary. 

HEW  Comments  on  Tttle  n  or  the  Senate- 
Passed  Version  of  H.R.  14215 
"ntle  U  of  H.R.  14215,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  1,  1974,  would  establish  rigorous 
standards  to  be  met  by  residential  and  com- 
munity facilities  providing  care  for  develop, 
mentally  disabled  persons.  All  Federal  funds 
to  any  such  facUity  which  does  not  meet  the 
Title  n  standards  within  five  years  of  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  14215  would  be  terminated. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  Title  II  addresses 
an  area  of  clear  and  tirgent  need.  Conditions 
in  faculties  serving  developmentaUy  disabled 
persons  have  resulted  in  many  cases  In  the 
delivery  of  Inadequate  services  to  such  per- 
sons. Nevertheless,  Title  n  as  now  drafted 
poses  such  major  problems  that  we  urge  that 
Parts  C  and  D  be  deleted  and  that  Parts  A 
and  B  be  significantly  amended  along  the 
lines  suggested  below. 

Our  experience  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting the  regulations  establishing  stand- 
ards for  Intermediate  Care  Facilities  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  (ICF-MR's),  published 
on  January  17,  1974,  indicates  that  they  rep- 
resent the  limit  to  what  realistically  can  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  the  networks  of 
faculties  serving  the  developmentaUy  dis- 
abled. We  believe  that  "Htle  n,  in  going  be- 
yond the  standards  Imposed  in  our  ICF-MR 
regulations,  would  make  unrealistic  demands 
on  the  thousands  of  agencies  and  faculties 
which  provide  services  to  developmentaUy 
disabled  persons  and  other  community  resi- 
dents with  slmUar  needs.  Such  demands  could 
result  m  a  major  disruption  In  the  delivery 
of  services  to  the  developmentaUy  disabled 
and  create  considerable  confusion  and  un- 
certainty for,  and  in  noany  cases  termination 
of  services  provided  by,  Individual  faculties 
and  agencies.  Because  of  these  concerns,  we 
recommend  that  the  standards  and  other  re- 
quirements proposed  in  Title  n  be  modified 
so  as  to  incorporate  the  standards  Imposed 
by  our  ICF-MR  regulations,  and  that  they 
be  made  to  apply  only  to  ICF-MR's  partici- 
pating In  the  Medicaid  program.  We  have 
indicated  In  the  attached  paper  the  provisions 
which  we  believe  should  be  modified  to  effect 
these  ends. 

The  Department  Is,  of  course,  currently  in- 
volved In  a  major  effort  to  enforce  the  Fed- 
eral ICF-MR  standards,  which  we  believe 
largely  Implement  the  same  objectives  as 
•ntle  n  of  HJl.  14216.  The  ICF-MR  stand- 
ards relate  to  medical  care,  fire  safety,  physi- 
cal environment  and  sanitation.  They  aim  at 
improving  the  care  and  living  conditions  of 
residents  of  ICF-MR's  and  wUl  have  a  sub- 
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stantlal  Impact  on  the  weU-being  of  the 
many  thousands  of  developmentaUy  disabled 
persons  who  reside  in  ICF-MR's.  Included  In 
the  ICF  regulations,  which  are  based  on 
those  proposed  by  the  Accreditation  Council 
for  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  are  the  following  major  require- 
ments: 

Physicians  must  evaluate  ICF  patients  on 
admission  to  certify  that  ICF  care  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  and  a  treatment  plan 
must  be  established  for  each  patient; 

Physicians  must  evaluate  patients  care  and 
status  regularly  after  admission; 

Independent  professional  review  of  each 
patient's  care  miist  be  carried  out  at  least 
annuaUy  to  assure  that  all  patients  are  con- 
tinuing to  receive  appropriate  and  necessary 
care; 

ICF  health  services  must  be  supervised  by 
a  fuUtime  Registered  Nurse  or  a  Licensed 
Practical  Nurse; 

ICF's  must  provide  rehabilitative,  health, 
and  social  services  as  needed,  including  or- 
ganized activity  programs;   and 

ICF's  for  the  mentaUy  retarded  must  pro- 
vide active  treatment  and  a  full  range  of 
professionally  developed  and  supervised  ac- 
tivities and  therapies  to  promote  capabUl- 
ties  for  independent  living  and  returning 
residents  to  the  community. 

The  ICF-MR  standards  were  issued  under 
Title  XtX  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act.  Conse- 
quently, they  apply  to  all  ICF-MR's  certified 
for  Medicaid  reimbursement.  Implementation 
of  the  standards  must  be  completed  by 
March  1977.  This  phase-In  period  will  allow 
many  faculties  to  complete  the  expensive  and 
time-consuming  renovations  which  the  regu- 
lations will  necessitate.  Each  Intermediate 
care  faculty  approved  to  participate  in  Medi- 
caid must,  no  later  than  March  1975,  have 
a  detaUed  plan  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments by  1977.  If  it  does  not  progress  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  plan  it  will  be  barred 
from  continued  participation  In  the  Medi- 
caid program. 

Because  the  requirements  in  Title  11  are 
not  related  to  those  in  the  ICF-MR  regula- 
tions or  in  any  present  law,  they  duplicate 
and  confiict  with  the  ICF-MR  requirements. 
The  enactment  of  Title  II  would  therefore 
interfere  with  the  considerable  effort  already 
underway  to  Implement  and  comply  with 
the  Medicaid  requirements.  Morever,  Title 
II  would  have  a  significant  Impact  on  other 
aspects  of  the  Medicaid  program,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  significant  share  of  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  currently  being  spent 
on  persons  with  developmental  dlsabUltles. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  not  taken  this 
Impact  into  account. 

We  are  concerned  that  a  program  impact- 
ing so  heavUy  on  the  Medicaid  program  and 
on  the  operations  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  not  have  received  con- 
sideration by  and  approval  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  legislation  which  affects  such  pro- 
grams, or  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which,  in  spite  of  adoption  of 
the  Hansen  Report,  stiU  retains  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Finally,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
with  the  Inclusion  of  Parts  C  and  D  In  Title 
n  as  required  alternate  standards  to  those 
under  Part  B.  The  Inclusion  of  detaUed  re- 
quirements In  statute  will  create  difficulty  in 
the  event  that  new  forms  of  service  delivery 
necessitate  changes.  In  addition,  much  of 
the  language  In  the  section  Is  tmenforceable 
because  It  is  only  admonitory  in  nature. 
Moreover,  it  appears  to  require  that  future 
JCAH  standards,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
become  applicable  by  virtue  of  these  parts 
without  further  legislative  or  administrative 
action.  This  open-ended  commitment  to 
standards  developed  by  a  non-governmental 
body  Is  a  bad  precedent  in  Itself  and  totally 


unjustified  by  the  need  to  Improve  condi- 
tions for  the  developmentaUy  disabled. 

In  summary,  the  ICF  Title  XIX  standards 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  title  within 
a  shorter  time  frame  through  language  which 
we  feel  can  be  enforced  and.  If  necessary, 
defended  in  court.  We  strongly  urge  the  de- 
letion of  Parts  C  and  D  because  of  their  open- 
ended  nature,  their  excessive  detaU,  and 
their  lack  of  enforceability.  We  urge  amend- 
ment of  Parts  A  and  B  to  keep  them  within 
realistic  limits  and  to  make  them  apply  only 
to  ICF-MR's  participating  In  Medicaid.  The 
Department  will  have  under  constant  review 
the  opportunities  for  strengthening  our 
regulations  and  extending  their  ambit  to 
community  facilities  and  will  be  happy  to 
consxilt  with  the  Congress  as  those  oppor- 
tunities become  apparent. 

The  comments  which  follow  provide  recom- 
memled  modifications  for  Parts  A  and  B  of 
■ntle  n  in  line  with  the  Department's 
proposal. 

Title  II — ^Parts  A  and  B 

SECTION    201 — DEFTNTTIONS 

Summary 

Section  201  includes  definitions  for  termi- 
nology used  in  Title  n. 

Discussion 

It  the  Department  proposal  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  -ntle  n  standards  to  ICF-MR's  par- 
ticipating In  the  Medicaid  program  Is 
adopted,  many  of  the  definitions  In  this  sec- 
tion could  be  deleted  or  modified.  Even  In 
its  present  form,  however,  many  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  this  section  are  Incomplete  or 
vague  and  thus  cannot  provide  usefxil  guid- 
ance to  faculties  or  individuals.  For  example, 
the  definitions  faU  to  Include  the  terms 
"community  agency,"  "community  faclUty" 
and  "program  for  community  care,"  although 
these  terms  are  critical  in  understanding 
Sections  204,  207  and  210.  There  are  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "agency"  and  "commu- 
nity"; however,  these  are  so  broad  that  com- 
bining the  two  would  lead  to  the  Inclusion 
of  any  program  providing  services  to  the 
developmentaUy  disabled  whether  as  part  of 
the  general  population  or  as  part  of  a  spe- 
cial service  group. 

In  addition,  the  term  "program  coordi- 
nator" is  defined  in  such  vague  terms  that  It 
coiUd  include  staff  ranging  from  the  un- 
skilled to  the  highly  skUled. 

Department  position 

Delete  all  definitions  which  would  not  per- 
tain to  ICF-MR's  participating  In  the  Medic- 
aid program. 

Technical  amendment 
Define  the  term  "program  coordinator"  to 
specify  the  degree  of  training  required  for 
individuals  serving  in  that  capacity. 

SECTION   202 NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 

STANDARDS  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACILnTES  FOR  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
OTHER  PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DIS- 
ABILITIES 

Summary 

Section  202  establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Residential  and  Community 
Faculties  which  shall  (1)  advise  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  him  for  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  II,  (2)  study  and  evaluate  the 
provisions  of  Title  n  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness, (3)  assist  the  Secretary  in  develop- 
ing performance  criteria  to  evaluate  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  Part  B  and  Section  121  of 
S.  3378,  and  (4)  develop  recommendations 
for  modifications  in  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  Parts  C  and  D  of  Title  n. 
Discussion 

Section  202  creates  a  councU  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  National  CouncU  on  Serv- 
ices and  Faculties  for  the  DevelopmentaUy 
Disabled  proposed  In  SectUm  118  of  the  bUl. 


Such  a  proliferation  of  advisory  bodies  Im- 
pedes effective,  coordinated  action. 

Cost  impact  of  section  202 
The  administrative  expenses  for  the  coun- 
cU   (travel,  per  diem,  reproduction  of  re- 
ports,  site   visits,   etc.)    could   range   from 
$100,000  to  $250,000.  This  does  not  include 
an  estimated  $60,000  in  staff  support. 
Department  position 
Delete  section  and  transfer  functions  of 
the  proposed  National  Advisory  CouncU  to 
the  National   CouncU  proposed  by  Section 
113. 

Technical  amendment 
None. 

SECTION  203 — ^ASSESSING  COMPLIANCE  WTTB 
STANDARDS 

Summxiry 

Section  203  specifies  a  number  of  actions 
States  must  take  (Including  submission  of 
a  State  plan)  to  assure  the  Secretary  that 
faculty  and  agency  plans  to  achieve  compli- 
ance are  being  developed  and  Implemented. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  Independent 
compliance  survey  and  report  bis  findings 
to  the  Congress. 

Discussion 

The  State  plan  required  by  Section  203 
overlaps  the  extensive  State  plan  req\ilred 
In  Section  114  and  also  dupUcates  Title  XIX 
requirements  In  some  respects.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  State  requirements,  each  slightly  dif- 
ferent, can  only  cause  confusion. 


Delete. 


None. 


Department  position 
Technical  amendment 


SECTION    304^-GRANTS    TO    ASSIST    COKPUANCX 

Summxiry 
Section  204  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  assist  States  in  bringing  pub- 
Ucly  c^>erated  and  federally  assisted  residen- 
tial or  community  facilities  and  agencies  into 
compliance  with  the  Title  II  standards. 

Discussion 

The  cost  Impact  of  this  section  (with 
75 <^  Federal  matching)  would  be  significant 
(see  below).  In  addition,  this  section  in- 
cludes no  specific  criteria  to  guide  the  Sec- 
retary In  his  awarding  of  grant  funds.  It 
also  neglects  to  specify  whether  such  funds 
are  avaUable  only  where  other  soiirces  of 
financial  support  are  unavaUable. 

This  section  would  represent  a  sharp  de- 
parture from  present  Federal  poUcy  with 
respect  to  the  upgrading  of  faculties  neces- 
sitated by  the  publication  of  Federal  stand- 
ards. Currently  such  upgrading  is  paid  for 
in  several  ways:  (1)  by  the  State,  if  It  la 
a  State  institution,  (2)  by  the  facility,  if  it 
is  a  private  facility,  and  (3)  by  portions  of 
Medicare  and/or  Medicaid  reimbursements 
which  are  attributable  to  the  cost  of  a  fa- 
cility's capital  expenditures.  We  see  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  departure  from  current  poUcy 
is  desirable  or  Justifiable.  The  75%  FFP 
would  benefit  those  facilities  which  are  cur- 
rently below  standard.  Faculties  and  agen- 
cies which  have  already  spent  a  large  sum 
in  upgrading  to  meet  Federal  standards 
would,  in  effect,  be  disadvantaged. 

Cost  Impact  of  Section  204 

A  conservative  estimate  would  be  $1  mil- 
lion per  residential  institution  over  5  years. 
WhUe  the  number  of  facilities  affected  by 
Title  n  is  unknown,  for  the  purpose  of  pie- 
paring  cost  estimates  we  estimate  that  at 
least  6,000  faculties  are  involved.  Thus,  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing "ntle  n  U  $6  billion.  This  total  would 
be  reduced  to  approximately  $1,250  billion  if 
only  residential  faciUties  which  provide  med- 
ical services  (facilities  at  the  ICP  level)  re- 
ceived the  financial  ■■titano»;  however,  this 
lower   figure   does  noi  tak*  tato  account 
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thousands  ol  facilities  providing  personal 
care  and  thousands  of  community  service 
agencies,  all  of  which  woiild  be  affected  by 
Title  II. 

Examples  of  the  estimated  cost  of  bring- 
ing Individual  residential  (ICP  level)  facili- 
ties up  to  the  ICF  standards  are  as  follows: 

Partlow,  Ala.,  $22.5  million  (Construction 
only) :  Forest  Haven,  Md.,  $8.6  million;  and 
Gracewood,  Ga.,  $2.0  million. 


Delete. 


None. 


Department  Position 
Technical  Amendment 


SECTION    205 MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Summary 
Section  205  would  permit  "Federal  assist- 
ance payment  authorized  under  any  Federal 
law"  to  "publicly  operated  or  assisted  facili- 
ties for  the  developmentally  disabled  only 
if"  the  facility  provides  evidence  that  such 
payments  have  not  resulted  In  nor  will  re- 
sult in  any  decrease  In  per  capita  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  services  for  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  the  facility.  It  would  also 
require  the  submission  of  detailed  expendi- 
ture reports  by  such  facilities  and  the  sub- 
mission of  an  annual  Departmental  report 
to  Congress  outlining  the  status  of  com- 
pliance with  this  provision. 

Discussion 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
concept  of  maintenance  of  effort  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  for  the  developmentally 
disabled.  Such  requirements  are  currently 
and  have  been  long  utilized  in  the  Medicaid 
and  other  programs  to  assure  that  new  Fed- 
eral monies  will  augment  and  not  replace 
current  State  expenditures  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  quality,  scope  and  amount  of  serv- 
ices rendered. 

We  believe  that  the  Intent  of  Section  205 
has  been  effectively  met  by  existing  Title 
XIX  law  (Section  1905(d))  which  requires 
States  to  maintain  expenditures  for  ICF- 
MR's.  Section  1905(d)  (which  was  Section 
299  of  P.L.  92-603)  expires  as  of  January  1. 
1975.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Report 
on  H.R.  1  (P.L.  92-603)  makes  clear  that 
Congressional  intent  does  not  view  perpetual 
maintenance  of  effort  obligations  of  the 
States  as  desirable.  We  agree  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Re- 
port on  this  subject. 

There  are  several  other  problems  with  Sec- 
tion 205  as  it  is  presently  constructed: 

(1)  Section  205  specifies  that  the  term 
"base  year"  means  "the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  for  which  reliable  fiscal  data  Is  avail- 
able." This  term  Is  so  lacking  in  specificity 
as  to  render  enforcement  of  the  provision 
meaningless. 

(2)  Section  205  assigns  the  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  effort  to  the  individual 
facility.  We  believe  It  Is  administratively  in- 
feasible  for  a  facility  to  be  held  responsible 
for  assuring  that  State  payments  to  the  fa- 
cility do  not  decrease.  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  more  appropriate  to  assure  that 
total  State  expenditures  for  a  specified  ac- 
tivity do  not  decrease  than  to  tie  State 
funds  to  specific  facilities.  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  the  States  should  have  flexi- 
bility in  determining  the  allocation  of  their 
resources  among  the  various  facilities  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  and  would  there- 
fore opnose  any  provision  which  would  re- 
."ftrlct  State  discretionary  spending  among 
such  facilities. 

(3)  It  is  possible  that  Section  205  will  not 
have  its  desired  effect  inasmuch  as  there 
Is  no  sanction  for  States  which  fall  to  main- 
tain total  current  expenditures  for  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled.  Presumably,  if  a 
State  or  locality  wished  to  discontinue  or  de- 
crease funding  for  a  particular  facility  such 
action  would  render  that  facility  ineligible 
for  any  direct  Federal  assistance.  However, 


It  would  not  adversely  affect  any  other  fa- 
cility in  the  State. 

(4)  Section  205  uses  as  a  sanction  "Federal 
assistance  payments  authorized  under  any 
Federal  law."  We  believe  this  term  Is  so  broad 
in  scope  as  to  be  administratively  Infeaslble. 

(5)  Section  206  would,  we  believe,  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent  in  requiring 
the  Department  to  review  expenditure  re- 
ports of  every  publicly  assisted  facility  serv- 
ing the  developmentally  disabled  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  thereon. 

(6)  The  major  portion  of  the  developmen- 
tal disability  service  funds  currently  avail- 
able to  the  States  is  available  under  the 
Medicaid  ICF-MR  program:  the  develop- 
mental disabilities  bill  will  not  alter  this 
situation.  The  Federal  matching  nature  of 
the  Medicaid  program  will  tend  to  assure 
the  continuance  of  State  fiscal  effort  inas- 
much as  Federal  funds  are  not  available 
until  State  funds  have  been  expended.  Thus, 
we  believe  that  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirements are  unnecessary  with  respect  to 
institutional  services  for  the  developmentally 
disabled  because  the  Medicaid  program  al- 
ready provides  sufficient  incentive  for  States 
to  finance  care  for  the  Institutionalized  de- 
velopmentally disabled  population.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ICF-MR  program  under  Medicaid 
includes  facilities  which  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  facilities  which  are  the  target  of 
Section  206;  we  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  beyond  this  group  of  facilities  to  meet 
the  objective  of  Section  205. 

Departmental  Position 
Oppose. 

Technical  Amendment 
None. 

SECTION    206 WTTRHOLDING    OF   CHANTS 

Summary 

Section  206(a)  would  authorize  withhold- 
ing of  all  Federal  payments  (indirect  or 
direct)  to  any  program  of  community  care 
or  residential  facility  for  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities  unless  it  meets 
the  Title  n  standards  within  5  years. 

Section  206(b)  would  require  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  reserve  and  ad- 
minister all  funds  to  which  any  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  have  paid 
on  his  behalf  to  any  vendor  of  residential 
services  or  program  of  community  care,  pub- 
lic or  private. 

DiaeusaUm 

Our  principal  concern  with  Section  206(a) 
Is  that  it  could  result  in  a  major  disruption 
in  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  to  others  in  facilities 
which  receive  Federal  reimbursement  for 
services  rendered.  Such  disruption  would  oc- 
cur, first,  because  Section  206(a)  would 
create  considerabble  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty for  both  States  and  individual  facili- 
ties and  agencies  which  are  currently  in  the 
midst  of  planning  for  and  implementing  the 
existing  Federal  ICF  standards.  We  believe 
that  States  and  facilities  should  not  be  fur- 
ther burdened  with  the  task  of  enforcing  ad- 
ditional standards  until  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  ICF  standard  enforcement 
effort. 

In  addition,  because  Section  206(a)  would 
apply  to  facilities  receiving  Medicare  and 
medicaid  reimbursement,  it  would  create 
hardships  for  the  nondevelopmentally  dis- 
abled populations  receiving  services  in  such 
faculties.  In  effect,  which  complied  with  Title 
XVni-XIX  standards  but  not  the  new 
standards  to  be  promulgated  under  Title  IT 
of  S.  3378,  would  lose  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
funds  for  all  patients.  Such  a  cut-off  of  Fed- 
eral funds  would  means  that  the  patients  of 
facilities  would  no  longer  reside  in  such  fa- 
cilities unless  alternative  sources  of  funding 
could  be  found. 

We  believe  that  the  withholding  of  all  Fed- 
eral funds  from   institutions  and   agencies 


not  meeting  standards  In  five  years  would 
represent  an  extreme  measure.  It  would  apply 
to  so  many  facilities  (schools,  community 
mental  health  centers,  etc.)  and  so  many 
sources  of  Federal  funds  (e.g.,  even  SSI  bene- 
fits could  be  Included  in  the  scope  of  the 
provision)  that  it  would  create  an  over- 
whelming administrative  burden. 

Normally,  residential  and  community  fa- 
cUltleB  and  programs  such  as  those  imder 
consideration  in  this  title  receive  Federal 
funds  firom  a  variety  of  State  and  local,  as 
well  as  Federal,  agencies.  Effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  withholding  of  Federal  funds, 
particularly  enforcement  with  respect  to 
funds  paid  Indirectly  as  a  result  of  revenue 
sharing,  would  require  a  massive  monitoring 
and  tracking  effort,  Involving  a  great  in- 
crease In  Federal  regional  manpower. 

The  language  of  section  206(b)  and  of  the 
Committee  report  is  quite  imclear  concern- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  section  206(b)  Is 
likely  to  create  an  administrative  monstros- 
ity. There  appears  to  be  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  administration  of  the  earnings- 
related  8S  cash  benefits  program  and  the 
administration  of  funds  to  which  an  individ- 
ual woxild  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  be- 
half under  a  wide  range  of  other  Federal 
programs — including  services  programs  such 
as  Medicaid  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Should  the  Intent  of  section  206(b)  have 
merely  been  that  the  SSA  would  determine 
a  proper  payee  for  funds  withheld  under 
section  206(a),  it  would  seem  to  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  have  the  agency  making 
the  initial  determination  for  payment  of  the 
funds  withheld  also  determine  the  proper 
payee.  SSA  would  be  required  to  obtain 
information  from  the  files  of  the  various 
agencies  before  payment  could  be  made  of 
the  funds  withheld  by  these  agencies. 

Whatever  responsibilities  the  SSA  would  be 
required  to  handle  under  section  206(b) 
would  Impair  the  operation  of  other  SSA- 
administered  programs,  including  the  new 
SSI  program  and  the  Medicare  program.  We 
believe  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
should  be  consulted  before  this  provision 
is  added  to  the  conference  agreement  be- 
cause both  committees  have  indicated  Inter- 
est In  any  new  responsibilities  that  might  be 
impo^d  on  the  SSA. 

Department  position 

206(a) — Do  not  oppose  if  (a)  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  Title  n  were 
consistent  with  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  for  ICF-MR's,  (b)  such  standards 
provided  flexibility  for  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  amend  implementing  regulations 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions 
in  the  developmental  disability  field,  (c) 
their  applicability  be  limited  to  ICF-MB's 
participating  in  the  Medicaid  program,  and 
(d)  the  Federal  fund  cut-off  penalty  were 
limited  to  Medicaid  funds. 

206(b)— Delete. 

Technical  amendment 
None. 

SECTION     207 — EVALTTATION     AND    PERFORMANCE 
CRITERIA 

Summary 
Section  207  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop an  evaluation  system  and  plan   for 
Implementation  of  such  system  designed  to: 

(1)  assess  the  adequacy  of  all  education 
and  training,  habllltatlon,  rehabilitation, 
early  childhood,  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
services,  or  any  other  services  or  assistance 
under  all  laws  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(2)  develop  specific  criteria  designed  to 
provide  objective  measurement  of  the  de- 
velopment progress  of  a  developmentally  dis- 
abled individual,  which  may  utilized  by  pub- 
lic agencies,  residential  facilities,  and  com- 
munity   based    facilities    and    agencies    to 
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evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  such  individual. 

Discussion 
This  section  overlaps  and/or  confilcts  with 
the  responsibilities  and  activities  established 
in  Section  121  of  Title  I  and  establishes  an 
overly  broad  mandate  for  evaluation  of 
DHEW  programs. 

Section  121  mandates  Federal  development 
of  a  model  State  evaluation  system  for  all 
programs  within  the  State  serving  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled  population  which  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  system  described  in 
Section  207,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  Section  121  system  is  to  be  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of 
Services  and  Facilities  for  the  Developmen- 
tally Disabled  and  focuses  upon  a  State 
rather  a  national  system. 

Enactment  of  the  Section  207  evalviatlon 
component  would  result  In  similar  activities 
carried  out  by  two  separate  bodies.  This 
would  create  duplication  of  effort,  different 
approaches  to  the  same  problem,  and  devel- 
opment of  two  information  systems  to  meet 
each  system's  particular  requirements. 

Insofar  as  any  national  evaluation  would 
be  dependent  upon  the  prior  availability, 
accessibility,  reliability  and  validity  of  State 
data,  a  State  and  national  system  should  be 
developed  cotermlnously  under  the  sune 
auspices.  The  national  system  should  be 
phased  in  at  appropriate  times  after  Initial 
State  efforts  have  begun. 

We  support  and  accept  the  basic  concepts 
Introduced  in  Section  121  and  207;  specifi- 
cally (1)  the  value  of  Federal  leadership  in 
the  development  of  an  overall  evaluation 
system  concept,  relevant  methodologies  with 
implementation  guidelines,  and  Federally  re- 
quired standards;  (2)  the  development  of 
specific  criteria  designed  to  provide  objective 
measurement  of  the  developmental  progress 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
and  (3)  the  potential  utility  of  Including  in 
an  evaluation  system  some  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments under  DHEW  sponsorship  related 
to  individualized  data  systems.  It  will  be 
especially  useful  to  establish  an  initial  co- 
ordinated Federal-State  effort  and  system 
which  can  be  built  upon  as  capabilities  for 
evaluation  and  the  establishment  of  per- 
formance criteria  advance. 

While  in  agreement  with  the  Intent,  we 
are  concerned  that  the  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  social  programs  is  an  extremely 
ambitious  undertaking  with  severe  limita- 
tions In  the  state  of  the  art.  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  that  evaluation  methods  be  care- 
fully assessed  prior  to  Federal  endorsement. 
Further,  it  is  important  that  the  real  merits 
of  the  evaluation  system,  along  with  its  po- 
tential for  future  growth,  not  be  compro- 
mised by  over-ambltlous  requirements  for 
initial  State  Implementation. 

Thus,  we  interpret  the  legislative  language 
as  requiring  the  Department  to  assess  the 
state  of  the  art  and  design  a  system  struc- 
ture which  will  be  feasible  for  States  to  im- 
plement and  which  wlU  meet  the  above  ob- 
jectives as  fully  as  an  aggressive  but  respon- 
sible use  of  existing  knowledge  and  method- 
ology allow. 

While  we  do  not  yet  have  an  assessment 
of  existing  knowledge  and  methodology,  we 
have  the  following  impression  of  their  status: 

( 1 )  The  objective  measurement  of  the  de- 
velopmental progress  of  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  Is  desirable  and  nos- 
Blble. 

(2)  The  use  of  individualized  data  from 
habllltatlon  plans  as  a  basis  for  an  evalua- 
tion system  Is  probably  technically  feasible, 
but  issues  of  cost  and  confidentiality  of  data 
need  thorough  consideration  prior  to  system 
design. 

(3)  Data  can  be  developed  on  the  receipt 
of  services  by  developmentally  disabled  in- 
dividuals which,  on  a  statistical  basis,  could 
allow  for  useful  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
some  services  and  service  packages  on  the 


progress    of    developmentally    disabled    in- 
dividuals. 

(4)  Deficiencies  In  the  state  of  the  art, 
coupled  with  practical  restraints  (e.g.,  cost, 
unavailability  of  control  groups)  will  neither 
allow  an  initial  system  t&  assess  cause  and 
effect  relationships  between  individual  serv- 
ices and  the  progress  of  particular  individ- 
uals nor  allow  the  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  all  services. 

(6)  The  formal  Inclusion  in  the  system 
of  the  development  of  a  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
particular  service  alternatives  is  premature 
at  best. 

Department  Position 

The  Department  recommends  deletion  of 
Section  207  and  incorporation  of  its  require- 
ments in  Section  121.  We  are  preparing  spe- 
cific alternative  proposals  to  Section  121, 
which  will  be  submitted  In  a  separate  docu- 
ment. 

Technical  Amendment 

None. 

SECTION    210 — ^PERFORMANCE   CRITERIA 

Summary 
Section  210  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop performance  criteria  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  and  minimum 
compliance  levels  for  such  criteria  for  all 
facilities  and  agencies  providing  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities.  Such 
criteria  shall  be  considered  minimum  stand- 
ards under  Title  II. 

Discussion 
The  intent  of  this  section  seems  to  be  to 
use  objective  measures  of  the  developmental 
progress  of  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities as  a  basis  for  establishing  perform- 
ance criteria  by  which  individual  facilities 
would  be  evaluated.  We  believe  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  evaluation  system  Is  desir- 
able, but  that  it  should  be  developed  as  part 
of  the  comprehensive  evaluation  system  re- 
quired under  Section  121.  In  our  proposed 
alternative  to  Section  121  (to  be  submitted 
separately)  we  wUl  Incorporate  the  objectives 
of  Section  210. 

Department  Position 
Recommend  deletion  and  Incorporation  of 
the  objectives  of  Section  210  into  Section  121. 

Technical  Amendment 
None. 

SECTION    ail — INDIVlDtrALIZED    WRITTEN 
RABILITATION   PLAN 

Summary 

Section  211  requires  individual  written 
habllltatlon  plans  to  be  developed  and  modi- 
fled  at  "frequent"  Intervals  on  behalf  of  each 
developmentally  disabled  person  who  is  re- 
siding in  a  residential  facility,  community 
facility  and  agency  to  which  Title  II  stand- 
ards apply. 

Discussion 

We  endorse  the  objective  of  an  individual 
habllltatlon  plan  for  every  person  with  a 
developmental  disability.  However,  we  fore- 
see problems  with  the  smaller,  non-medical 
facilities  which  would  not  have  sufficient 
staff  available  to  them  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment habllltatlon  plans  for  their  residents/ 
patients  with  developmental  disabilities.  The 
basis  team  required  to  develop  an  individual- 
ized habllltatlon  plan  would  Include  a  physi- 
cian, psychologist,  nurse  and  social  worker. 
Ancillary  personnel  required  as  needed  would 
include  at  least  an  opthalmologlst,  optom- 
etrist, audlologlst,  speech  pathologist,  occu- 
pational therapist,  physical  therapist,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  specialist,  neurologist, 
surgeon.  X-ray  technician,  EEQ  technician 
and  psychiatrist. 

Considerable  problems  could  ensue  if  the 
development  of  the  babllltation  plan  re- 
quires the  participation  of  a  State  agency 
representative.  We  believe  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  a  State  agency  to  develop  literally 
thousands  of  treatment  plans.  The  approach 
of   the   ICF   and   Skilled   Nursing   Facility 


(SNF)  regulations  has  been  for  the  facility  to 
develop  the  plans,  although  they  are  subject 
to  Independent  professional  review. 

The  requirements  in  subsection  211(d)  (2) 
for  assessment  data  would  present  imple- 
mentation problems  because  some  areas  of 
measurement  are  difficult  to  assess  (e.g.,  ef- 
fective development,  or  cognitive  develop- 
ment). In  addition,  insufficient  trained  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  attempt  such  assess- 
ments. Again,  we  would  suggest  that  medical 
facilities  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
perform  such  assessments  than  non-medical 
facilities,  which  would  generally  not  have 
available  to  them  the  services  of  psychiatrists 
or  clinical  psychologists.  This  comment  also 
applies  to  subsections  211(e). 

We  feel  that  the  performance  criteria  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  develop 
under  Section  211(f)  would  necessarily  de- 
rive from  the  measurement  criteria  to  be 
developed  under  our  proposed  Section  121. 

Plans  for  the  patient  who  receives  services 
from  both  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  developmental  disability  agencies  should 
be  coordinated,  a  requirement  which  the 
section  does  not  suggest.  The  provision  does 
not  speak  to  which  agency  would  have  the 
lead  in  preparing  the  habllltatlon  plan  for 
a  person  with  a  developmental  disabilty  who 
is  also  receiving  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

Cost  impact  of  section  211 
The  cost  for  an  initial  evaluation  would 
be  an  estimated  $400,  based  on  the  services 
of  a  4-man  basic  team  working  one-half  day. 
Periodic  (quarterly)  evaluations  would  be  an 
estimated  $100  each.  The  first-year  cost  for 
habllltatlon  plans  would  therefore  be  an  es- 
timated $700  per  person,  or  $6.6  billion,  based 
on  an  estimate  of  8-8  and  Vi  million  per- 
sons. This  estimate  of  the  affected  popula- 
tion is  considered  conservative,  however; 
other  estimates  have  placed  the  target  pop- 
ulation at  closer  to  20  million.  The  annual 
ongoing  cost  of  the  evaluations  would  be 
$3.2  bUllon. 

Department  position 
Do  not  oppose  if  habllltatlon  plans  are 
limited  to  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
abUltles  in  ICF-MR's  participating  in  Medlc- 
j;ld  program  and  if  coordination  of  DD  and 
VB  plans  is  required. 

Technical  amendment 
The  term  "intervention"  in  subsection  221 
(d)  (6)  should  be  clarified  because  of  its  spe- 
cific  clinical   connotations,   which  may   be 
misinterpreted. 

SECTION'  212 — ^PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

Summary 

Section  212  requires  that  each  develop- 
mentally  disabled  person  served  by  an  agency 
shall  be  assigned  a  program  coordinator  re- 
sponsible for  Implementation  of  the  person's 
Individual  written  habllltatlon  plan. 
Discussion 

While  we  endorse  the  objectives  of  this 
section,  we  believe  they  can  be  achieved  at 
the  present  time  only  by  ICF-MR's  partici- 
pating in  Medicaid  rather  than  non-medical 
facilities  or  facilities  which  do  treat  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled.  We  would  also  oppose 
the  detailed  provisions  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram coordinator's  function;  these  are  gen- 
erally unrealistic  in  their  broad  scope  and 
inappropriate  for  statutory  language. 
Department  position 

Do  not  oppose,  if  program  coordinator  re- 
quirements are  applicable  only  to  ICF-MR's 
participating  in  Medicaid. 

Technical  amendment 
None. 

SECTION     213 — PROTECTIVE     AND     PERSONAL 
ADVOCACY 

Sum,mary 
Section  213  would  establish  in  each  State 
a  system  of  protection  and  personal  advocacy 
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for   the   developmentally   disabled   in   that 
State. 

Discussion 

We  object  to  this  provision  because  It  would 
create  a  new  fair  hearing  system  unrelated 
to  current  systems  of  due  process  safeguards. 
Furthermore,  the  section  Is  so  broadly 
drawn  that  It  could  be  Interpreted  to 
authorize  the  State  agency  to  override  a  Fed- 
eral agency  administering  benefits  or  services 
to  an  Individual. 

A  further  problem  with  this  section  Is  its 
failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  those 
persons  having  an  adjudicatory  role  and  those 
having  an  advocacy  role  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities.  There  must  be  a  clear  separation 
of  such  roles  in  order  to  avoid  possible  con- 
flicts of  Interest. 

This  system  would  also  be  extremely  costly 
to  implement  (see  below) ."  It  would  require 
not  only  an  ombudsman-type  office,  but  an 
adjudicative  arm  also — one  capable  of 
producing  a  re-jord  which  could  be  reviewed 
by  a  court.  We  would  suggest  an  approach 
similar  to  that  incorporated  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  which  authorize 
demonstration  projects  for  advocacy. 
Cost  impact  of  section  213 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  advocacy 
program,  based  on  the  experience  with  SRS 
demonstration  projects,  is  $375,000/State 
or  a  total  of  $18,750,000  nationally.  This 
does  not  Include  costs  for  an  adjudicative 
arm. 

Department  position 
Substitute    authority    for    demonstration 
projects  to  test  effectiveness  of  such  systems. 

Technical  amendment 
None. 

SECTION     215 MINIMUM     STANDAEDS     FOR     USE 

WITH    THE    ALTEKNATE    PROCEDURE 

Surmnary 

Section  215  establishes  additional  stand- 
ards  for   facilities   and   agencies   using   the 
Part  B  (Title  II)  standards. 
Discussion 

On  October  3,  the  Department  published 
final  regulations  (the  Patient's  Bill  of  Rights) 
which  woxild  require  SNF's  and  ICF's  to  es- 
tablish policies  to  ensure  that  certain  rights 
are  afforded  to  patients.  These  regulations 
give  implicit  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
patients'  health  and  responsiveness  to  treat- 
ment are  frequently  linked  to  such  rights  as- 
the  right  to  be  treated  with  dignity;  the 
right  to  be  involved  in  decision -making  about 
treatment;  and  the  right  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  community. 

The  basic  objectives  of  Section  215  are 
covered  by  the  existing  ICF  regulations  and 
the  SNF  Patient  BUI  of  Rights;  however  the 
requirements  are  not  Identical.  Some  sec- 
tions (such  as  (2)  and  (9) )  are  unclear,  and 
others  (such  as  (7).  (li).  and  (12))  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  apply  unUormly  to  all 
faculties  and  agencies  serving  the  develop- 
mentaUy  disabled.  Item  (13)  is  one  beyond 
the  control  of  the  facility;  therefore.  It  is 
unfair  to  require  the  facility  to  conform  to 
It  unless  the  faculty  Itself  provides  educa- 
tional services.  We  see  no  reason  for  inclu- 
sion m  thU  -ntle  these  criteria,  which  are  al- 
ready being  Implemented  for  the  most  part 
in  medical  facilities  under  the  ICF  and  SNF 
standards.  Faculties  not  faUing  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  these  standards  would  be  gen- 
erally unable  to  meet  such  standards,  as  dis- 
cussed throughout  this  paper. 

Department  position 
Delete. 

Technical  amendment 
None. 


March  17,  1975 


By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 
S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  amounts  spent  by  an  individual 


to  conserve  energy  used  in  heating  and 
cooling  his  home.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  introduce  a  measure  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  amounts 
spent  by  an  individual  to  conserve  energy 
used  in  heating  and  cooling  his  home, 
and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  consideration. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  by  all  Americans  over 
the  need  to  conserve  energy  as  we  work 
toward  the  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency 
In  this  country.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  a  number  of  individual  energy  con- 
servation initiatives,  such  as  driving  less 
and  at  lower  speeds  and  turning  down 
the  thermostat  in  our  homes,  have  been 
helpful  in  reducing  energy  consimiption. 
It  appears  we  do  need  to  continue  en- 
couraging individuals  to  do  whatever  is 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  to 
save  energy.  My  proposal  would  provide 
a  tax  credit  up  to  $100  over  a  3 -year 
period,  retroEictive  to  last  January,  as  a 
means  of  offering  incentives  to  those 
Individuals  who  want  to  save  money  on 
fuel  costs,  conserve  energy  and  keep 
their  home  heating  or  cooling  systems 
operating  more  efficiently. 

Federal  energy  officials  tell  us,  for  ex- 
ample, that  13  percent  of  our  totail  energy 
demand  is  consumed  in  heating  and  cool- 
ing residential  buildings  at  Increased  cost 
to  the  homeowner  and  the  owner  of 
dwelling  units  who  rent  them  to  other 
individuals.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
up  to  20  iJercent  of  this  energy  used  in 
our  homes  is  wasted  through  inadequate 
Insulation  and  other  heating  and  cooling 
materials  or  equipment.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
such  waste  continue  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  take  steps  to  conserve  energy; 
and  I  believe  the  legislation  being  pro- 
posed today  would  be  helpful  in  this 
regard. 

Specifically,  this  measure  would  al- 
low individuals  to  receive  up  to  a  20- 
percent  credit  for  energy-saving  home 
improvements  made  diu-ing  tax  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
try  to  encourage  individuals  to  make 
such  improvements  and  my  proposal 
would  permit  a  tax  credit  up  to  $100 
based  on  expenditures  of  $500  or  more 
for  energy-saving  equipment,  materials 
and  labor  costs  for  Installation.  This 
credit  would  be  retroactive  to  the  begin- 
ning of  January  of  this  year  and  continue 
through  the  end  of  tax  year  1977  so  as 
to  encourage  fairly  rapid  adoption  of 
energy-saving  improvements  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  does 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  course  of  action 
to  take  In  an  effort  to  save  fuel  and  to 
hold  down  energy  costs  to  the  consmner. 
There  does  appear  to  be  substantial  In- 
terest for  such  a  credit  to  homeowners, 
tenants,  and  owners  of  rented  dwellings, 
and  hope  the  appropriate  committees  in 
Congress  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  measure  as  an  incentive  for  mak- 
ing energy-saving  home  Improvements. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subpart 
A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  42  as  section  43  and 
by  inserting  after  section  41  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Energy-Saving      Home      Improve- 
ment Expenses. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual (other  than  a  trust  or  estate) .  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  in- 
dividual's energy-saving  home  improvement 
expenses  for  the  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  and  individual,  such  individ- 
ual's spouse  and  members  of  his  household 
shall  be  treated  as  one  individual. 

"(b)  Limitation.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  $100  ($50  in  the  case  of  a  married 
Individual  filing  a  separate  return)  less  the 
sum  of  the  credits  claimed  by  the  individual 
which  are  allowable  under  this  section  for 
prior  taxable  years. 

"(c)  Application  With  Other  Credits.— 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  other  credits  allowable 
under  this  subpart,  other  than  under  section 
311  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages)  and 
section  39  (relating  to  certain  uses  of  gaso- 
line, special  fuels,  and  lubricating  oH) . 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Energy-saving  home  Improvement  ex- 
penses.—The  term  'energy-saving  home  im- 
provement expenses'  means  amounts  paid 
by  the  individual  during  the  taxable  year 
for  qualified  tangible  property  for  InstaUa- 
tion  In  existing  residential  housing,  and  for 
labor  and  Installation  of  such  property. 

"(2)  Qualified  tangible  property. — The 
term  'qualified  tangible  property  means 
property  which  lessens  energy  usage  in  resi- 
dential housing.  Such  property  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  insulation,  storm  windows, 
storm  doors,  and  weatherstrlpping. 

"(3)  Existing  residential  housing.— The 
term  'existing  residential  housing'  means  a 
dwelling  unit  which  Is  used  by  the  Individ- 
ual as  his  residence,  whether  as  an  owner  or 
a  tenant,  or  which  is  owned  by  an  individual 
and  rented  to  another  person  for  use  as  that 
person's  residence,  at  the  time  the  expendi- 
ture for  qualified  tangible  property  is  made, 
but  does  not  Include  any  dwelling  unit  un- 
less— 

"(A)  the  construction  of  such  dwelling 
unit  was  comoleted  at  least  one  year  before 
the  Individual  makes  such  expenditures,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  dwelling  unit  which 
does  not  satisfy  the  condition  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  individual  did  not  design  or 
establish  the  specifications  of  such  develop- 
ment." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IV  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  41 
the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  42.  Energy-saving  home  Improve- 
ment expanses." 

(c)  Effective  Period. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974,  and  before  January  1,  1978. 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  stu- 
dent internship  program  to  ofifer  stu- 


dents practical  Involvement  with  elected 
ofQcials  on  local  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  with  Members  of  Congress. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

interns  for  political  leadership  act 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Interns  for  Politi- 
cal Leadership  Act  of  1975,  which  would 
add  a  new  title  XII  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which 
establish  Internship  programs  under 
which  students  will  be  provided  practical 
involvement  with  elected  officials  in  local 
and  State  government  and  with  Members 
of  Congress  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation 
passed  the  Senate  in  both  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses,  although  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  final  conference  reports.  Never- 
theless, the  proposal  has  received  and 
continues  to  receive  widespread  support 
In  both  Houses. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  students  will  be  assigned  to 
jobs  of  solid  responsibility  whether  in  re- 
searching important  national.  State,  and 
local  issues,  or  in  providing  the  day-to- 
day services  that  are  requested  by  con- 
stituent, or  in  helping  to  draft  legislation. 

This  important  work  experience  would 
be  coordinated  with  the  student's  educa- 
tional program,  and  he  or  she  would  re- 
ceive course  credit  as  well  as  a  limited 
stipend. 

A  primary  feature  of  such  programs 
would  be  the  initiation  of  direct,  ongo- 
ing interchanges  between  public  service 
officials  and  educators.  Students,  profes- 
sors of  political  science  and  other  disci- 
plines, and  those  serving  in  elected  office 
would  share  experiences  and  insights  in 
guidance  consultations  and  group  sem- 
inars. I  believe  this  procedure  will  be 
of  incalculable  benefit,  both  in  challeng- 
ing public  officials  to  reflect  upon  new 
opportunities  and  directions  required  in 
representing  and  assisting  our  people, 
and  In  increasing  understanding  and 
stimulating  insight  among  educators  and 
student£  about  the  demands  and  chsUi- 
lenges  of  public  office. 

We  know  that  elective  office  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  America,  as  well 
as  our  political  system,  are  presently  un- 
dergoing a  time  of  severe  testing.  A  seri- 
ous demand  is  being  made  of  representa- 
tives to  deliver  on  their  promises  and 
to  respond  to  the  urgent  problems  and 
needs  of  the  people. 

We  in  government  must  address  this 
public  mood  without  delay  in  pressing 
forward  on  an  action  agenda  to  resolve 
urgent  local  and  national  issues — infla- 
tion and  recession;  the  threat  of  con- 
tinued energy  shortages;  assuring  the 
continued  availability  of  food  supplies 
and  other  national  resources;  and  re- 
quired Improvements  in  public  facilities 
and  services,  health  care,  education, 
housing,  and  social  welfare  programs  on 
behalf  of  all  our  people. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  expend  opportu- 
nities for  effective  Involvement  in  public 


service,  particularly  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  the  potential  to  be  the  public 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  This  is  the  direct 
purpose  of  my  bill.  Students  would  be  en- 
abled to  evaluate  a  career  in  government 
and  to  test  and  temper  their  knowledge 
of  the  political  system  early  in  their  edu- 
cational years.  By  this  direct  work  ex- 
perience, they  will  have  a  solid  basis  for 
evaluating  what  is  presented  to  them  in 
their  reading,  in  the  classroom,  and  after 
their  college  years. 

A  nationwide  intern  program  would 
bring  a  significant  number  of  young  peo- 
ple closer  to  government  and — as  recent 
political  science  studies  have  shown — 
there  can  be  a  resultant  improvement  in 
the  confidence  our  young  people  have 
in  our  political  system. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  college 
interns  can  provide  an  important  pool 
of  assistance  to  our  understaffed  and 
overworked  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. And  these  governments  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
cruit some  very  talented  young  people 
for  eventual  full-time  employment. 

My  bill  provides  for  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, administration,  and  opera- 
tion of  student  internship  programs.  Any 
institution  within  the  United  States,  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  an  internship  pro- 
gram grant  under  this  program. 

Under  these  grants,  students  would  be 
given  internship  stipends,  half  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  half  paid 
through  arrangements  made  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  with  leg- 
islative branches  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  The  internship 
programs  would  be  administered  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  and  State  elected  of- 
ficials and  offices  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Political  Leadership  In- 
terns— established  under  my  bill — would 
select  the  institutions  to  receive  grants. 
The  Council  would  set  the  criteria  for 
the  awarding  of  grants. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  allocation  of  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $1.25  million 
for  the  ensuing  3-month  transition  pe- 
riod, and  $5  million  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  With  a  maximum 
of  20  percent  of  the  authorization  allo- 
cated for  administration  expenses  by  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  these 
funds  would  support  over  7,400  full-time 
interns  each  year.  This  figure  is  based 
upon  an  average  Federal  support  of  $540 
per  intern  for  a  12-week  off-campus,  full- 
time  internship.  The  internship  funds 
would  be  distributed  among  the  States 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  Con- 
gressmen from  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  membership  of  Congress.  With  a  $5 
million  appropriation,  approximately  17 
interns  would  be  able  to  participate  from 
each  congressional  district. 

There  is  wide  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion from  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
mental officials,  and  from  many  national 
professional  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  value 
in  educating  students  through  intern- 


ships. There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to 
learn,  than  to  apply  theory  to  problems 
in  the  real  world  and  then  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  consequences.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  these  experiences  through 
off-campus  internships  Is  an  excellent 
means  of  gaining  new  knowledge.  The 
Interns  for  Political  Leadership  Act  of 
1975  woiUd  encourage  the  development  of 
this  type  of  learning  experience  for  col- 
lege students  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interns  for  Political 
Leadership  Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  xn  and  aU 
references  thereto  as  title  XTTI  and  sections 
1201  through  1206  and  all  references  thereto 
as  1301  through  1306  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  tlUe  XI  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  xn — ^POLITICAL  LEADERSHIP 
INTERN  PROGRAM 
"program  atjthorized 

"Sec.  1201.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  planning,  development,  ad- 
ministration, and  operation  of  an  Internship 
program  under  which  students  wUl  be  pro- 
vided practical  political  Involvement  with 
elected  officials  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  at  the  local  and  State  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  Members  of  Congress  through 
Internships  In  their  offices.  Such  internship 
program  shall  be  carried  out  through  ar- 
rangements administered  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Under  such  program  the  Interns, 
who  Me  students  at  any  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  a  grant  recipient,  wUl  be 
assigned  duties  In  offices  of  State  and  local 
elected  officials  and  Members  of  Congress, 
which  wUl  give  them  an  Insight  Into  the 
problems  and  operations  of  the  different 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  an  opptor- 
tunlty  for  research  and  for  Involvement  In 
the  poUcymaWng  process.  Arrangements  for 
such  grants  shall  provide  for  coordination 
between  the  on-campus  educational  programs 
of  the  persons  selected  and  their  actlvltlee 
as  Interns,  with  commensurate  academic 
credit  given  for  their  work  and  achievement 
as  Interns. 
"selection   op   students   for   participation 

AND    distribution    OF    GRANTS 

"Sec.  1202.  (a)  The  students  who  are  to 
participate  in  the  internship  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title  shall  be  selected  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  receiving 
grants  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  assure  that 
grants  under  this  title  are  distributed  among 
the  States  In  the  same  ratio,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  as  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  of  a  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  Congress  In  all  States. 

"  (c)  ( 1 )  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission- 
er to  select  Institutions  of  higher  education 
within  a  State  to  receive  grants  under  this 
title,  he  shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
CovmcU  for  Political  Leadership  Interns.  Such 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  from  among  individuals  es- 
pecially qualified  to  serve  on  the  CouncU. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Com- 
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mlssloner  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
grants  under  this  title  within  each  State  and 
with  respect  to  such  other  matters  of  policy 
as  may  be  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  program  as  authorized  un- 
der this  title. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Council  such  staff.  Information, 
and  other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to 
carry  out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  part  D  of  the  Gen- 
eral Educations  Provisions  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  Council  established  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines in  the  third  quarter  in  any  fiscal  year 
that  grant  funds  will  not  be  needed  In  any 
State  he  may  redistribute  such  funds  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  other  States 
which  he  determines  have  a  need  for  them. 
"feder.^l  share 

"Sec.  1203.  (a)  The  Federal  .share  of  the 
cost  of  student  stipends  under  this  title  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  administering  anv 
program  under  this  title  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  1204.  The  Commissioner  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  stipends  to  be  paid  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  in- 
terns participating  in  the  program  assisted 
under  this  title  and  the  duration  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  Internships. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1205.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 
"(1)   the  term  "Members  of  Congress"  in- 
cludes the  Resident  Commissioner  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  dele- 
gate for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AXTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  1206.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,- 
250.000  for  the  ens-ding  three  month  transi- 
tion period,  and  $5,000  000  in  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Mondale,  an(3  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  : 

S.  1197.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  certain  activities  regarding  plutonium 
until  expressly  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Plutonium  recycling.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Case  and  I  are  being  joined  by 
Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  in  introducing  the  Plutonium  Re- 
covery Control  Act  of  1975. 

Plutonium,  created  by  nuclear  fission 
powerplants.  has  gained  notoriety  by 
being  one  of  the  most  toxic  and  long- 
lived  substances  known  to  man.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1985,  nuclear  powerplants 
in  the  United  States  will  have  produced 
140  tons  of  plutoniimi.  This  amount  will 
rise  to  1,700  tons  by  1990;  and,  by  the 
year  2020.  there  could  be  as  much  as  30,- 
000  tons  of  Plutonium  in  this  country. 

One-millionth  of  a  gram  of  plutonium 
has  been  shown  to  cause  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. The  risk  of  lung  cancer  in  humans 
from  hot  particles  of  plutonium  has  been 
compared  to  the  lethal  dose  of  botulin 
toxin,  a  biological  warfare  agent.  Micro- 


gram quantities  of  plutonium  in  open 
wounds  can  cause  cancer.  Once  inside  the 
body,  plutonium  is  a  bone  seeker  capable 
of  causing  bone  cancer. 

Not  only  is  plutonium  extremely  car- 
cinogenic, but  it  is  also  a  weapons  grade 
material  which  can  be  used  to  fashion 
a  nuclear  bomb.  It  only  takes  around  10 
pounds  of  plutonium  to  build  a  nuclear 
device  with  the  destructive  power  of  the 
atom  bomb  that  devastated  Hiroshima. 
The  technology  for  building  nuclear 
weapons  with  plutonium  is  not  a  secret. 
An  MIT  student  recently  demonstrated 
for  public  television  that  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  construct  such  an  ex- 
plosive is  available  from  unclassified  doc- 
uments and  materials  that  any  terrorist 
or  madmaui  can  obtain. 

To  make  matters  worse,  plutonium  has 
a  half-life  of  24,000  years.  This  means 
that  Plutonium  must  be  kept  from  hu- 
man contact  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  permanently  deal  with  this 
menace. 

Although  Plutonium  can  be  used  in 
constructing  nuclear  devices,  at  present 
the  threat  of  it  actually  being  used  is 
very  slight.  This  is  because  plutonium 
currently  is  stored  with  other  spent  fuel 
wastes  at  the  reactor  site.  In  order  to  be 
used  for  nuclear  explosives,  plutonium 
must  be  separated  from  the  other  wastes. 
The  reprocessing  of  spent  fuels  is  a  com- 
plicated and  expensive  process. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  issued  a  proposal  to  au- 
thorize the  recycling  of  plutonium  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  light  water  reactors. 
Under  the  AEC's  proposal,  plutonium 
would  be  reprocessed  and  separated  from 
the  other  spent  fuel  wastes.  The  pluto- 
nium would  then  be  transported  through 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Not  only  would 
the  main  deterent  to  the  illicit  division 
of  Plutonium  be  removed  by  its  reprocess- 
ing, but  it  would  become  much  more 
susceptible  to  theft  or  sabotage  as  it  Is 
transported  from  the  reprocessing  plant 
to  the  fabricating  and  assembly  plants 
and  back  to  the  nuclear  reactor. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
which  has  taken  over  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  AEC,  is  reviewing  the 
AEC's  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  Plutonium  recycling  and  plans 
to  issue  a  final  EIS. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary implications  of  plutonium  recycling 
are  of  such  importance  to  the  public  that 
the  decision  to  authorize  recycling  should 
rest  with  the  Congress  and  not  with  a 
regulatory  agency. 

In  order  that  Congress  will  have  the 
information  necessary  to  make  such  a 
decision,  the  legislation  directs  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  to  examine 
and  assess  all  of  the  Issues  involved  in 
Plutonium  recycUng.  OTA  is  directed  to 
study,  among  other  things,  the  toxicity 
and  carcinogenic  characteristics  of  pluto- 
nium; the  risks  of  Illicit  diversion  and 
the  safeguard  and  accounting  measures 
that  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
against  such  diversion;  the  effects  of 
safeguards  on  civil  liberties;  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  plutonium  recycle  as  well 
as  an  examination  of  alternatives  to 
Plutonium  recycling. 


Once  OTA  has  completed  its  assess- 
ment. Congress  hopefully  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  decision  on  what 
could  very  well  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  ever  before  it. 

At  this  point,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1197 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plutonium  Recov- 
ery Control  Act  of  1975  " 

FINDINGS 

Sec.1.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
proposes  to  license  the  extraction  of  plu- 
tonium from  spent  reactor  fuel  and  Its  sub- 
sequent use  In  mixed-oxide  reactor  fuels; 

(2)  plutonium  is  both  a  highly  toxic  sub- 
stance and  the  possible  raw  material  for  nu- 
clear explosive  devices; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
plutonium  Industry  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  Plutonium  may  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  diversion  of  plutonium  from  legiti- 
mate channels  to  use  by  criminal  of  terror- 
ists organizations; 

(4)  the  final  decision  on  whether  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  plutonium  recycling  are 
great  enough  to  couterbalance  its  social  costs 
and  risks  should  be  made  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, established  by  section  201  of  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93^38,  88  Stat.  1242),  shall  not  license,  per- 
mit, or  otherwise  authorize — 

( 1 )  the  operation  of  any  nuclear  power  re- 
actor using  recycled  plutonium  fuel;  or 

(2)  the  construction  or  operation  of  any 
facility  which  reprocesses  or  recovers  plu- 
tonium from  spent  nuclear  power  reactor 
fuel  or  from  production  reactor  products. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  any  construction  activity  undertaken 
in  conformity  with  a  construction  permit 
issued  pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  919)  before  January  1,  1975;  or 

(2)  any  recovery  of  plutonium  for  mUltary 
or  research  and  development  purposes. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
Congress,  after  having  adequate  time  to 
study  the  results  of  the  Investigation  de- 
scribed in  section  3.  and  hold  the  necessary 
hearings,  and  to  consider  the  various  alter- 
natives avaUable  to  the  Nation,  provides 
otherwise  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  recycling  of  plutonium  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of  the 
dangers  to  the  public  health  and  safety  and 
to  the  environment  resulting  from  such  re- 
cycling. Such  study  shall  include— 

(1)  investigation  of  the  toxicity  and  car- 
cinogenic characteristics  of  plutonium.  and 
the  potential  for  occupational  and  public 
exposure  and  environmental  contamination 
by  plutonium: 

(2)  Invest 'gation  of  the  risks  of  the  un- 
authorized diversion  or  theft  of  plutonium 
the  development  of  illicit  markets  for  the 
sale  of  Plutonium,  and  the  fabrication  and 
use  of  unauthorized  nuclear  devices  made 
from  plutonium: 

(3)  Investigation  of  the  full  range  of  eco- 
nomic costs  and  Institutional  Implications, 
Including  threats  to  civil  liberties,  of  the 
safeguards  measures  needed  to  minimize  the 
unauthorized  diversion  or  use  of  plutonium; 

(4)  Investigation  of  the  need  for  plutonium 
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as  an  energy  fuel  and  of  non-plutonium 
strategies  for  meeting  national  energy  re- 
quirements; 

(5)  investigation  of  alternative  means  of 
handling  and  containing  plutonium  on  the 
assumption  that  the  use  of  recycled  pluto- 
nium as  nuclear  power  reactor  fuel  is  not 
permitted  In  the  foreseeable  future;  and 

(6)  consideration  of  the  development  of 
systems  for  the  use  of  plutonium  which  wUl 
assure  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  environment. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private 
groups  with  information  or  expertise  relevant 
to  the  subjects  of  the  study  and  shall  assist 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  the  public 
in  all  phases  of  the  study.  The  Office  shall 
have  the  power  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Individuals  or  corporations  for  the  purposes 
of  conducting  the  study,  but  shall  not  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  corporation  or  person 
which  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Office  might 
have  a  significant  financial  Interest  in  the 
development  or  utilization  of  recycled  pluto- 
nium fuel. 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Office  and 
shall  provide  access  to  their  personnel  and 
data.  At  the  request  of  the  Office,  any  Govern- 
ment agency  shall  furnish  any  information 
which  the  Office  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  study  under  this 
section.  The  Office  is  further  empowered  to 
compel  the  delivery  of  any  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  National  Laboratories 
which  the  Office  deems  necessary  for  conduct- 
ing the  study. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'plutonium*  means  pure  plu- 
tonium, plutonium  oxide,  or  any  other  plu- 
tonium compound; 

"(2)  the  term  'recycled  plutonium'  means 
any  plutonium  recovered  or  separated  from 
spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel  of  production  re- 
actor products; 

"(3)  the  term  "recycled  plutonium  fuel* 
means  any  nuclear  reactor  fuel  containing 
recycled  plutonium.  Including  fuel  contain- 
ing mixed  oxides  or  uranium  and  recycled 
plutonium; 

"(4)  the  term  'spent  nuclear  power  reactor 
fuel"  means  any  material  which  forms  part  of 
a  used  fuel  assembly  for  a  nuclear  power 
reactor." 


By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
S.  1198.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily 
the  Interest  rate  on  mortgages  pur- 
chased under  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOME  PTTRCHASK  COST  REDnCTION  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  economy  in 
our  country.  My  bill,  S.  1198,  known  as 
the  "Home  Purchase  Cost  Reduction  Act 
of  1975"  would  provide  for  $20  billion 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  low  to 
moderately  priced  family  dwellings. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  I  am  of- 
fering this  bill  is  to  put  before  the  Con- 
gress a  viable  alternative  to  the  huge  tax 
reduction  and  rebate  bill  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  House  and  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  tax  measure  as  proposed  is  not  only 
going  to  harm  our  economy  in  the  long 
run.  due  to  the  large  budget  deficit  nec- 
essarily involved,  but  also  will  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  true  economic  relief 
which  is  needed  at  this  time. 


Under  my  bill,  which  is  actually  an 
addition  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1974,  the  money  used  to  provide  6 
percent  loans  for  new  principal  residen- 
tial dwellings  up  to  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  would  not  require  huge 
budget  deficits.  Rather  this  money  would 
be  put  into  the  economy  and  the  only 
amount  which  would  actually  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  would  be  the 
difference  between  the  6  percent  inter- 
est and  the  higher,  going  interest  rate  at 
the  time  the  loans  were  made. 

In  order  to  improve  our  economic  sit- 
uation what  we  need  to  do  is  get  some 
of  the  major  segments  of  our  economy 
moving  again.  None  is  more  important 
than  the  housing  industry.  Under  this 
bill  individuals  who  cannot  afford  hous- 
ing due  to  high  costs  and  high  interest 
rates,  could  borrow  the  necessary  money 
at  6  percent  interest  to  build  a  house 
which  did  not  cost  more  than  $30,000. 
This  not  only  helps  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  members  of  our  society 
but  also,  and  equally  important,  it  helps 
get  our  housing  industi^  moving  again. 
By  getting  the  housing  industry  off  the 
ground,  with  the  major  influx  of  fi- 
nancial resources  as  provided  in  this  bill, 
we  will  in  turn  stimulate  the  entire 
economy. 

The  tax  program  proposed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  not  a  sound  one.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment simply  cannot  continue  to  bud- 
get huge  Federal  deficits  year  in  and 
year  out.  Federal  deficits  drain  needed 
money  from  the  private  sector  thus  dry- 
ing up  the  money  supply  and  causing 
many  curtailments  of  all  types  of  activi- 
ties and  endeavors  in  the  private  sector. 
At  the  same  time  the  amount  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  having  to  pay  in  in- 
terest alone  each  year  on  its  deficit  is 
staggering.  My  own  State  of  North  Car- 
olina is  required  imder  its  constitution 
to  keep  its  finances  in  the  black.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  we  are  proud  to 
say  that  North  Carolina  enjoys  one  of 
the  finest  credit  ratings  of  any  State  in 
the  Nation  and  also  exi.  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically run  State  government. 

We  hear  from  many  economists  that 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  deficit 
spending,  particularly  in  time  of  reces- 
sion. While  I  am  not  an  economist,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  make  sense  to 
me  that  eventually  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  its  budget  problems.  By  com- 
ing to  grips,  I  mean  its  going  to  have  to 
learn  to  spend  no  more  than  it  takes  in 
and  to  reduce  the  present  deficit  to  zero. 
A  balanced  budget  has  worked  well  in 
North  Carolina  for  many  many  years.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  operated  in  this 
same  manner. 

My  proposal  to  provide  this  $20  billion 
would  give  the  needed  stimulus  to  the 
economy  to  help  bring  our  country  out  of 
its  present  state  of  recession.  At  the  same 
time  the  money  would  be  used  to  stimu- 
late not  only  the  housing  industry  but 
also  to  varying  degrees  every  segment  of 
the  economy.  And  in  addition  this  would 
be  accomplished  without  having  the  bur- 
den of  an  additional  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  complicated 
bill.  I  purposely  chose  the  mechanism 
of  an  addition  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1974  as  a  means  to  implement  this 
concept,  rather  than  establishing  some 
new  authority  or  f  imd  to  be  administered 
by  HUD.  I  am  not  interested  in  building 
more  layers  to  our  Federal  bureaucracy 
but  rather  in  helping  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  in  economic  trouble. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  see  the 
U.S.  Congress  start  down  the  road  to  fis- 
cal sensibility. 

I  am  certainly  not  naive  enough  to 
think  this  proposal  will  be  adopted  in 
toto  nor  am  I  naive  enough  to  think  I 
can  single-handedly  derail  the  tax  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  and  which  I 
find  to  be  unwise.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  offer  this  bill  as  an  alternative 
to  the  tax  proposal  presently  before  this 
distinguished  body  with  the  hope  that  it 
will  serve  to  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion among  my  colleagues. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  Utah  to  remove 
and  dispose  of  uranium  mill  tailings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Utah  for  removal  and 
disposal  of  the  Vitro  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings pile  now  located  in  the  middle  of 
Salt  Lake  County. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill,  S.  2566.  in 
the  93d  Congress.  As  a  result  of  hearings 
conducted  on  that  bill  by  the  Join,  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  AEC  un- 
dertook a  site  survey  of  21  inactive  ura- 
nium mill  tailings  sites  similar  to  the 
Vitro  pile  in  Salt  Lake  County.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the 
conditions  and  what  kinds  of  corrective 
action  might  be  required  at  these  sites, 
which  are  located  in  seven  Western 
States. 

ERDA,  AEC's  successor  in  responsibil- 
ity for  solving  the  problems  associated 
with  these  abandoned  tailings  piles,  is 
now  in  the  process  of  awarding  a  contract 
to  an  architectural  and  engineering  firm 
to  study  In  greater  detail  what  must  be 
done  either  to  stabilize  or  remove  the 
tailings  piles  at  each  mill  site.  According 
to  testimony  given  last  month  by  Dr. 
Liverman  If  ERDA  before  the  JCAE,  this 
phase  n  study  will  take  2  years  to  com- 
plete at  a  funding  level  of  $400,000  per 
year.  ERDA  has  obtained  the  funding 
necessary  for  this  year  through  an  agree- 
ment with  EPA,  and  expects  to  be  able  to 
obtain  another  $400,000  in  a  similar 
fashion  next  year. 

Although  the  phase  n  study  of  all  sites 
will  take  2  years,  the  study  of  the  Vitro 
site,  which  poses  the  greatest  hazard  to 
health,  will  be  complete  by  October  of 
this  year.  The  phase  II  study,  in  Dr.  Liv- 
erman's  words,  does  not  move  a  single 
shovelful  of  dirt. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  this  bill  at 
this  time,  so  that  ERDA  will  have  the 
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necessary  authorization  to  move  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  the  Vitro  engi- 
neering study  toward  commencement  of 
removal  operations,  through  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  State  of  Utah. 
ERDA,  EPA,  and  the  State  department 
of  health  i.11  agree  that  the  hazards  to 
human  life  presented  by  the  Vitro  tail- 
ings require  their  removal  and  disposal  in 
a  safe  location.  It  would  be  intolerable  to 
prolong  the  delay  in  removing  those  haz- 
ards for  an  additional  18  months,  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  phase  II  study 
of  the  other  sites. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Joe  Kelleher,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Utah  Chronicle,  describhig  the  his- 
tory of  the  Vitro  problem,  as  well  as  the 
bill  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ViTBO  Pile  Ci.EANTn»  Is  on  Wat — Slowlt 

(By  Joe  Kelleher) 
Man's  shortsightedness  Is  legendary.  Lit- 
erature and  history  are  rife  with  examples 
of  the  human  tendency  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  one's  own  understanding.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  put  a  spiritual  prohibition  on 
such  behavior  with  the  institution  on  neme- 
sts.  the  divine  retribution  that  follows  when 
an  individual  indulges  In  hybris.  or  rushing 
In  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Today,  a  man  doesn't  have  the  benefit  of 
Olympian  regulation.  And  these  days,  when 
mans  history  of  callous  attitudes  towards 
energy  conservation,  resource  conservation, 
and  population  control  Is  coming  back  to 
haunt  him  with  unparalleled  severity,  his  in- 
herent flaw  is  assuming  awesome  significance 
Residents  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Its  en- 
virons are  now  in  the  middle  of  a  twelve- 
year-long  crash  course  on  Just  how  well 
man's  own  creations  can  keep  him  from  act- 
ing in  his  own  interests.  And  when  it's  over 
In  1980.  the  people  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
will  have  learned  a  coetly  lesson  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  accompany  governmental 
bureaucracy  and  scientific  technology. 

VTTKO   LECACT 

■Th©  case  centers  on  about  half  a  square 
mile  of  land  located  north  of  33rd  South 
between  5th  and  9th  West.  On  that  property 
between  1951  and  1968,  the  Vitro  Chemical 
Company  was  in  business  processing  ura- 
,^^  °^^-  '"'^  company  went  bankrupt  in 

Most  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Salt  Lake  Valley 
If  they  recognize  the  name  "Vitro"  at  aU  as- 
sociate It  With  the  giant  smokestack  visible 
from  vlrtuaUy  everywhere  In  the  valley    If 

l^'^'U'^Z^^J^''^^  '^""K  1-15  Just  before 
33rd  South  exit,  you'll  see  a  white  tower,  em- 
blazoned with  the  word  "Vitro."  close  to  the 
immense  stack.  As  far  as  most  Salt  Lakers  are 
concerned,  the  two  structures  constitute  the 
vitro  Chemical  Company  entire  legacy  to 
the  city.  0     J    '^ 

But  Vitro  also  left  behind  something  much 

^°'rfr^^".^^^"*-*  '*'««  P"«  o^  radioactive 
Lo^  "^  '  ^^"'"^"*  ^rom  uranium  proc- 
!t  ^^..^^  presence  of  these  talUnes 
^Xl  ^  ^  *"  inconsequential  matter  in 
IS68  when  the  company  went  out  of  busl- 
ness,  has  since  become  regarded  as  poten- 

salt  Lake  City  has  ever  faced 

inf  t'^,'^'^'.*'^"*  ^  uranium-ore  process- 
ing mills  scattered  throughout  the  western 
united  states  have  produced  uranium  for 
sale  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
also  to  private  Industry.  Of  these,  24  have 
shut  down  due  to  a  slackening  in  the  demand 
for  processed  uranium  ore  and  a  consoli- 
dation of  production  in  certain  of  the  re- 
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malnlng  open  mUls.  The  Vitro  mlU  was  one 
casualty  of  the  uranium  bust. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  uranium  process- 
ing, a  mill  Invariably  leaves  tailings  behind. 
If  the  mm  is  operating,  the  taUings'  radio- 
activity must  be  controUed  under  a  state 
license.  Such  control,  called  "stabilization," 
Is  usually  accomplished  by  covering  the 
radioactive  material  with  a  few  feet  of  dirt  or 
a  specially-prepared  chemical  coating. 

UNSTABLE   AND   DANGEROUS 

But  a  mill  that  goes  bankrupt  may  close 
down  before  It  gets  the  chance  to  stabUlze 
all  of  its  tailings.  Indeed,  of  the  country's  24 
inoperative  mUls,  only  three  satisfactorily 
stabilized  their  taUings  before  they  shut 
down.  They  are  located  at  Montlcello,  Utah; 
Rlverton,  Wyoming;  and  Ambrosia  Lake,  New 
Mexico.  In  the  other  21  cases,  stabUization 
is  either  partial  or  non-existent. 

Right  now  the  property  containing  the 
Vitro  tailings  is  fenced  In,  but  even  that 
didn't  happen  imtll  foiu-  months  ago.  UntU 
then,  it  was  common  to  see  people  riding 
motorcycles  on  the  abandoned  Vitro  property. 
The  tailings  can  best  be  seen  from  the 
gate  at  33rd  South  and  7th  West— a  long, 
flat,  dark -gray  pile  of  powder-flne  dust  lying 
south  of  the  big  smokestack.  That's  1,700,000 
tona  of  \iranlum  by-products  out  there  in  the 
open  air — and  it's  completely  unstablllzed. 

The  potential  implications  of  the  tailings' 
presence  in  the  middle  of  Salt  Lake  City  are 
shocking.  VlrtuaUy  no  data  has  been  col- 
lected on  the  effects  of  a  pUe  of  radioactive 
material  In  the  surrounding  population,  but 
radioactivity  Itself  is  known  to  promote  can- 
cer, given  sufficiently  high  doses.  A  radio- 
active atom  "decays,"  or  throws  off  certain 
subatomic  particles.  When  these  particles 
moving  at  high  velocities,  collide  with  living 
ceUs,  they  break  up  crucial  chemicals  In  the 
cells,  sometimes  resulting  In  unrestrained 
cellular  growth,  which  in  time  can  cause 
cancer.  The  primary  hazard  connected  with 
the  Vitro  radioactivity  Is  the  danger  of  lung 
cancer  from  inhalation  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial. 

When  a  radioactive  atom  decays,  its  nu- 
clear composition  is  altered  and  the  atom  be- 
comes  a  different  element.  Uranium-238  hap- 
pens to  be  at  the  head  of  a  long  chain  of 
radioactive  Isotopes,  each  of  which  decays 
into  another,  until  a  nom^dioactive  Isotope 
(lead-206)  Is  reached.  Most  of  the  material 
in  a  pile  of  uranium  tailings  Is  thorium-230 
(which  is  two  decay-steps  down  from  ura- 
niimi)  and  Its  decay  product,  radlum-226 
However,  this  radioactivity  is  only  a  hazard 
at  distances  extremely  close  to  the  pile,  and 
the  related  dangers  are  easy  to  control. 

But  radium-226  decays  Into  radon-222 
which  U  a  gas  rather  than  a  solid.  So,  at  this 
step  In  the  decay  process,  the  radioactivity 
becomes  mobUe.  It  leaves  the  taUings  pile 
and  diffuses  Into  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere in  the  form  of  radon  gas.  To  make 
things  worse,  radon  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  few  gases  ("Inert  gases")  that  will  not 
react  with  other  elements.  Since  radon  gas 
can  diffuse  through  almost  any  substance 
(even  concrete),  and  since  radon  atoms 
are  constantly  decaying  into  lead-214  and 
bUmuth-214,  which  are  radioactive  solids 
the  gas  can  spread  Into  nearby  buUdings 
and  then  turn  Into  solids  that  will  stay 
there.  The  Intensity  of  radiation  within 
buUdings  Is  therefore  much  higher  than 
It  is  In  the  open  air,  where  radon  by-prod- 
ucts can  spread  out. 

EPA  REALIZED  DANCER 

The  real  pubUc  concern  over  the  Vitro 
situation  started  when  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  called  attention 
to  the  randon  danger.  The  flrst  mention  of 
this  fact  In  the  public  media  came  when 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  published  a  short 
article  on  the  subject  on  March  17,  1973 
That  Incident,  together  with  a  California 
corporation's  offer  to  build  a  speedway  on 


the  property  a  month  later,  triggered  a 
spate  of  governmental  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  get  the  taUings  removed.  It  was 
also  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  for  Salt  Lake 
City  on  Just  how  cumbersome  the  workings 
of  the  United  States  government  can  be, 
even  in  Its  more  responsive  moods. 

Things   began   to   move   in   August    1973 
when    Utah's    governor,    Calvin    Hampton.' 
asked     the     Atomic     Energy     Commission 
(AEC)   for  "technical  aid"  In  removing  the 
tailings.  Tbis  came  on  the  heels  of  a  deci- 
sion by  Utaa  State  Health  Department  Di- 
rector Lyman  J.  Olsen  to  withhold  support 
for  any  building  plans  within  one  half-mUe 
of  the  talltngs  site.    (The  half-mile  radius 
was  determined  by  the  AEC  and  the  EPA 
as    a    potentially    unsafe    area.)    Ironically 
Ramp  ton  chose  not  to  ask  the  AEC  for  money 
since  he  wanted  to  get  the  matter  over  with 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  flnancial  request 
would  have  required  Congressional  approval. 
Within  a  week,  Hampton  decided  to  ask 
the  AEC  for  both   technical   and  flnancial 
help.   Utah's   Democratic-Senator   Frank   E. 
Moss  agreed  to  Introduce  the  necessary  legis- 
lation. But  by  exposing  Congress  to  the  prob- 
lem. Moss  had  unwittingly  added  almost  a 
year  to  the  schedule  for  the  Vitro  cleanup 
Why?  First  of  all,  it  took  considerable  time 
Just  to  get  a  hearing.  Moss  Introduced  the 
bUl  that  would  legitimize  the  AEC's  coopera- 
tion with  Utah  on  October  12,  1973.  On  No- 
vember 2,  a  Tribune  article  quoted  an  EPA 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  tailings  radia- 
tion deflnltely  exceeded  permissible  stand- 
ards, and  Moss  issued  a  statement  saying 
that    he    expected    a   Joint   Committee   on 
Atomic  Energy   (JCAE)    report  on  the  bill 
by  November  22. 

But  that  Congressional  committee  didn't 
take  action  untU  March  12,  1974.  That  was 
the  date  Its  Subcommittee  on  Raw  Materials 
set  for  hearings  on  S.  2666  and  HJl.  11378— 
that  Is,  Moss'  bUl  in  the  Senate  and  an 
identical  bUl  sponsored  by  Utah's  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Wayne  Owens  in  the 
House.  And  it  was  at  that  hearing  that 
Utah's  hopes  for  swift  removal  of  the  Vitro 
taUinira  wera  dealt  another  blow. 

At  the  hearing.  Dr.  WlUlam  D.  Rowe,  tes- 
tifying on  behalf  of  the  EPA  In  Washington, 
poUited  out  that  in  addition  to  the  Vitro 
problem,  there  were  twenty  other  Inactive 
uranium  mUls  In  the  country  with  stabiliza- 
tion problems.  He  recommended  that  the 
problem  be  "approached  as  a  generic  one, 
but  structured  to  address  the  most  critical 
situations  first"  (presumably  a  reference  to 
the  Vitro  case) .  Then  the  AEC's  representa- 
tive. Dr.  James  L.  Llverman,  followed  with  a 
proposal  that  "a  comprehensive  study  be 
made  of  aU  such  pUes,  rather  than  treating 
the  problem  on  a  piece-meal  basis." 

STALLED  P01   8TUDT 

The  recommendations  were  adopted,  and 
Utah's  congressmen  stood  by  helplessly  as 
the  pressing  Vitro  problem  was  classed  with 
other,  much  less  hazardous  situations  for 
study  purposes.  The  subcommittee  was  to 
withhold  Moss'  and  Owens'  bills  until  all  21 
sites  were  studied. 

The  AEC  and  the  EPA  began  "Phase  I"  of 
the  study— an  evaluation  to  see  which  sites 
needed  action  because  of  radiation  hazards— 
In  May  1974.  They  released  the  Phase  I  sum- 
mary report  In  October. 

EssentUdly,  the  report  saw  fit  to  divide  the 
sites  Into  two  categories — those  requiring 
Immediate  removal  of  radioactive  material, 
and  those  In  need  of  the  less  drastic  measure 
of  Improved  stabUization.  The  findings 
placed  twenty  of  the  sites  Into  the  second 
category.  The  one  member  of  the  flrst  was 
Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  removal  of  uranium  mill  tailings 
from  an  existing  site  can  be  projected  to  be 
a  painstaking  and  coetly  operation.  It  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  compelling  rea- 
sons." the  October  report  said.  "The  exposure 
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or  potential  exposure  of  a  large  population  to 
elevated  radiation  levels,  and  the  unsulta- 
bUity  of  a  site  for  long-term  stabilization  are 
tbe  two  factors  which  are  considered  to  Jus- 
nmoval.  At  this  time  only  the  Vitro  site  in 
Salt  take  City  appears  clearly  to  meet  these 
criteria." 

Indeed  It  does.  The  data  accompanying  the 
report  not  only  pointed  up  the  striking  con- 
trast between  Vltro's  slgnlflcance  and  that  of 
others,  but  crystaUlzed  local  fears  that  the 
Salt  Lake  taUings'  radioactivity  was — and 
stlU  la— spreading  beyond  the  "safe"  half- 
mile  limit. 

For  example,  consider  the  report's  conten- 
tion that  the  Salt  Lake  City  site  is  "unsuita- 
ble for  long-term  stabUization."  (In  other 
words,  simple  stabilization  instead  of  re- 
moval would  not  ease  the  radiation  danger.) 
This  criterion  was  evaluated  by  setting  down 
six  ways  (other  than  simple  radon  diffusion) 
by  which  a  pile's  radioactivity  may  spread, 
then  determining  how  many  of  them  applied 
to  a  given  site. 

The  six  routes  are  wind  or  water  erosion 
(as  verlfled  by  visual  evidence),  a  stream  or 
river  close  to  the  site  (which  would  carry 
contaminated  water  elsewhere),  possible  un- 
derground water  pollution,  human  removal  of 
tailings  for  private  use  (usuaUy  for  land- 
fill),  the  presence  of  dwellings  or  Industry 
within  the  half-mUe  radius,  and  "other  on- 
site  hazards."  At  17  of  the  sites,  no  more  than 
three  of  these  problems  apply.  Only  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  site  are  aU  six  situations 
present. 

With  regard  to  the  other  criterion,  "po- 
tential exposure  to  a  large  population,"  the 
Salt  Lake  data  Is  equally  conspicuous.  The 
population  within  ten  miles  of  most  Inactive 
uranium  mill  sites  Is  relatively  small,  iisually 
a  few  thousand.  For  example,  4,100  people 
Uve  within  ten  miles  of  the  Lakevlew,  Ore- 
gon site;  the  figure  Is  1.100  for  the  mill  at 
Green  River,  Utah;  12,100  at  Durango,  Colo- 
rado; and  only  10  at  Converse,  Wyoming.  A 
J  significant  site  is  Grand  Junction,  Colorado, 
where  43,500  people  live  within  ten  mUes 
of  a  taUlngs  pUe.  But  Salt  Lake  City,  with 
about  444,000  residents  In  side  the  limit.  Is 
in  a  class  by  Itself. 

Of  course,  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  en- 
tire population  of  Salt  Lake  VaUey  Is  In 
danger  of  absorbing  dangerous  radiation. 
Tlie  ten-mUe  calculations  were  reckoned 
only  to  determine  the  potential  hazards, 
should  something  go  awry  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  tailings'  radioactivity. 

But  for  the  163  people  who  live  within 
the  half-mile  radius  of  the  Vitro  site — and 
for  the  many  more  who  work  In  buildings  In 
or  near  that  radius — the  chances  of  lung  can- 
cer are  tremendously  increased.  TTie  workers 
at  a  sewage  treatment  plant  located  on  the 
same  property  as  much  of  the  taUlngs,  either 
don't  know  or  don't  care  about  the  danger. 
One  would  suspect  that  the  former  Is  the 
case;  no  data  has  ever  been  collected  on  the 
specific  Salt  Lake  situation,  but  similar  ex- 
periments with  radioactive  materials  may 
Indicate  that  working  at  the  plant  Is  po- 
tential suicide. 

"In  the  vicinity  of  the  pUe  Itself,  J\ist 
where  the  wind  has  carried  radioactive  ma- 
terial out,  we  have  found  places  where  the 
radiation  was  about  80  times  as  high  as 
normal  background  radiation,"  says  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Pendleton,  associate  professor  of 
radiological  health  at  the  University.  Back- 
ground radiation  is  the  relatively  safe  dose 
resulting  from  radioactive  materials  In  the 
earth  and  from  gamma  ("cosmic")  rays  from 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

"The  background  radiation  here  is  about 
.02  mllUroentgens  an  hour.  Over  the  top  of 
the  pUe  and  right  adjacent  to  It,  we  meas- 
ured one  to  one-and-a-half  mllUroentgens  an 
hour,"  Pendleton  says.  "To  put  this  In  per- 
•pectlve.  If  you  have  a  bone  of  one  mllUro- 
entgen  per  hour,  the  law  requires  that  dosim- 
eters  be   Installed   to   keep   watch  on   the 


radiation,  and  that  people  be  kept  imder 
constant  medical  surveUlance.  WeU,  obvi- 
ously. It  Is  not  a  safe  place  to  be." 

Pendleton,  who  Is  on  the  state's  advisory 
committee  on  science  and  advisory  commit- 
tee on  science  and  technology,  is  a  "radia- 
tion ecologlst"  and  has  been  Interested  In 
the  Vitro  problem  for  years.  He  gives  a 
frightening  description  of  the  consequences 
of  the  diffusion  of  radon  and  its  by-products. 

"TTie  unit  of  measurement  used  In  talking 
about  the  radiation  dose  to  the  lungs  is 
caUed  the  worklng-level-month  per  year. 
One-hundredth  of  a  worklng-level-month 
per  year  Is  aU  that's  considered  safe.  Urani- 
um miners  are  permlted  up  to  four  worklng- 
level-months  per  year,  but  they're  put  under 
close  survelUlance.  In  the  past,  uranium 
miners  In  uncontrolled  mines  have  had  a 
startlngly   high   rate   of  lung   cancer. 

"On  top  of  the  Vitro  pUe  Itself,  we  record 
about  four  worklng-level-months  per  year. 
Now,  anyone  working  there  would  be  getting 
the  same  dose  as  a  uranium  miner,  only 
without  benefit  of  control  or  protection. 

"Now  there  are  some  buUdings  adjacent  to 
the  site  where  the  public  health  service  and 
the  EPA  have  agreed  that  people  there  are 
getting  40  to  100  worklng-level-months  per 
year.  That  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the  extremes 
associated  with  living  close  to  the  thing.  My 
tests  pretty  well  verify  the  AEC  and  EPA 
studies. 

"Well,  the  situation  we  have  Is  a  danger- 
ous pile  of  toxic  material  sitting  In  the  middle 
of  the  popiilatlon  and  adding  a  known  carci- 
nogenic material  to  the  air  avaUable  to  any- 
one in  the  vicinity. 

INFESTS     IRRIGATION     SYSTEM 

"We've  also  found  that  wind  and  water 
transport  material  from  the  pUe  Into  the 
mUl  creek  on  the  property,  where  It  Is  taken 
to  the  Jordan  River.  We've  found  consider- 
able amounts  of  the  material  everjrwhere  In 
the  Jordan  below  the  site.  It  gets  Into  the 
irrigation  system  and  especially  the  duck 
marshes.  In  the  Jordan  delta,  water  may  evap- 
orate and  leave  the  residue  behind. 

"Now,  radium  has  a  half -life  of  1620  years. 
That  means  Itll  be  ten  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  quantity  Is  very  smaU,  and  It'U  still 
be  a  pain  In  the  neck.  Given  enoiigh  time,  a 
large  part  of  the  stuff  cotild  be  down  In  the 
farmlands  or  blown  In  the  vicinity  of  Salt 
Lake  Itself. 

"Oh,  It's  a  marvelous  riddle.  A  company 
that  no  longer  exists  put  the  materials  there. 
They  were  supplying  materials  for  the  AEC, 
under  procedures  presumably  approved  by 
them.  Who  gets  rid  of  It?  The  Wg  problems 
are  funding  and  assignment  of  responslbUlty. 
But  we  cannot  let  economic  or  political  con- 
siderations lead  us  to  condone  a  pUe  of  toxic 
material  left  to  pollute  the  atmosphere." 

Dr.  Lyman  Olsen,  director  of  the  State  So- 
cial Services  Department's  health  division, 
called  attention  to  facts  that  would  mitigate 
the  radiation  effects  considerably.  He  esti- 
mates that  constant  exposure  to  considerable 
radiation  doses  would  have  to  go  on  for  20  to 
50  years  before  cancer  results.  "When  they 
performed  atomic -bomb  tests  on  South  Pa- 
cific atolls,  the  natives  were  exposed  to  mas- 
sive radiation  doses  for  twenty  years  before 
any  thyroid  cancer  cases  developed,"  he  said. 
Olsen  also  notes  that  continuous  radiation 
measurements  have  never  been  made  at  or 
near  the  Vitro  site.  "The  only  measurements 
have  been  spot  checks,  and  they  vary  with 
prevailing  wind  conditions  or  ventilation.  The 
higher  radiation  levels,  whatever  they  are,  are 
not  always  maintained  because  of  this." 

Since  the  tailings  are  scheduled  to  be  re- 
moved weU  before  twenty  or  fifty  years.  Olsen 
thinks  the  tailings  pose  no  health  threat, 
even  to  people  who  live  and  work  Inside  well- 
ventUated  buUdings  near  the  pile. 

In  the  absence  of  any  solid  experimental 
determinations  concerning  the  actual  effects 
of  the  Vitro  radiation  on  humans,  there's  a 


lot  of  public  uneasiness.  Whether  one  feels 
apprehension  or  indifference  towards  the  po- 
tential tailings  hazard,  those  feelings  are 
only  based  on  "educated  guesses"  from  past 
experience.  And  educated  guesses,  in  this 
case,  are  a  poor  substitute  for  empirical  In- 
vestigation on  the  specific  Vitro  case.  Too 
many  variables  Just  can't  be  fit  into  an  equa- 
tion: the  posslbUity  of  someone  or  something 
spreading  the  taUlngs,  the  posslbUity  of  a 
given  individual  or  group  being  more  sus- 
ceptible to  radiation  effects  than  others,  and 
even  the  possibility  of  latent  genetic  muta- 
tions that  could  show  up  in  coming  genera- 
tions. 

So  the  pubUc  stir  over  removing  the  Vitro 
pUe  cannot  be  couched  In  concrete  terms 
about  known  dangers.  It  Is  an  amorphous 
fear,  a  result  of  not  knowing  Just  what  to 
expect.  And  If  that  makes  a  difference  In 
public  reaction  at  all.  It  Increases  the  coUec- 
tlve  sense  of  urgency  that  Salt  Lakers  feel 
about  having  over  a  mUlion  tons  of  radio- 
active waste  In  the  vaUey's  population  center. 

LONG   WAIT   FOR   REMOVAL 

Phase  II  of  the  federal  program  to  get  rid 
of  Salt  Lake's  taUlngs  wUl  consist  of  examin- 
ing various  ways  to  move  the  material  and 
getting  ready  to  do  so.  It  was  scheduled  to 
begin  January  1.  1975,  but  Is  stUl  on  the 
drawing  board.  The  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Agency  (ERDA),  which  re- 
placed the  AEC  last  week  as  the  government's 
energy  agency.  Is  still  waiting  for  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  EPA  so  that  Phase  n  can 
begin.  Frank  McGlnley,  engineering  and 
safety  branch  chief  of  the  ERDA's  Grand 
Junction  office,  says  he  expects  the  transfer 
to  come  through  "soon." 

The  first  part  of  Phase  n  involves  evaluat- 
ing the  various  proposed  plans  for  moving 
the  tailings  and  making  cost  estimates  on 
them.  The  ERDA  and  EPA  don't  have  capa- 
bUltles  for  the  removal  themselves,  so  they 
will  have  to  go  to  an  Independent  contractor. 
This  was  to  be  completed  by  June  30,  1975, 
but  now  It  win  more  lUcely  be  sU  months 
from  whenever  Phase  n  gets  underway. 

In  the  second  part  of  Phase  11,  originally 
scheduled  to  start  on  August  1,  working 
drawings  and  other  preparations  wUl  be  made 
for  putting  the  chosen  plan  into  action.  This 
stage  was  supposed  to  be  completed  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976;  revisions  now  move  that  date  a 
few  more  months  Into  the  future. 

But  even  then,  taUlngs  removal  wUl  not 
be  possible.  "After  we  finish  Phase  II  and  get 
all  the  plans  and  cost  Information  ready, 
that  Information  has  to  be  returned  to  Con- 
gress, then  Congress  has  to  pass  the  enabling 
legUlatlon,  and  also  the  appropriations  to 
provide  federal  funds  for  the  actual  removal." 
says  McGlnley. 

The  only  other  time  Congress  passed  such 
a  measure  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  It  au- 
thorized Federal  money  to  help  the  city  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  clean  up  a  taU- 
ings pUe.  That  measure  took  a  year  to  get 
passed— not  because  of  opposition  to  the 
bUl,  but  because  It  had  to  work  its  way 
through  the  proper  Congressional  channels. 
This  Indicates  that  although  Congress  will  be 
ready  for  Moss'  bUl  In  inld-1975.  It  wlU  be 
nUd-lSTT  by  the  time  the  measure  Is  ap- 
proved. 

THREE  TEARS  AT  LEAST 

It  would  seem  that  things  couldnt  get 
any  worse  at  this  point— but  thev  do.  It 
takes  time  to  move  over  a  mlUlon  and  a  half 
tons  of  anything.  "In  Salt  Lake  city,  if  it 
were  determined  that  the  taUlngs  and  other 
radioactive  materials  shoiUd  be  moved.  It 
would  take  about  three  years  at  the  outload- 
ing  rate  of  2.000  tons  per  day.  an  optimistic 
removal  rate."  says  the  AEC-KPA  report. 

So  Salt  Lake  City,  having  hoped  since  1968 
that  a  potentially  lethal  problem  would  be 
alleviated,  must  continue  to  wait  untU  at 
least  1980.  In  the  meantime,  public  officials 
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and  private  citizens  alike  will  probably  ^ 
doing  the  same  thing  they've  done  for  the 
past  tew  years:  react  with  the  appropriate 
outrage  and  wonder  why  someone  can't  Just 
pick  up  the  stuS  and  take  It  away.  In  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Moss"  and  former  Congress- 
man Owens'  actions,  the  situation  has  drawn 
criticism  from  Utah's  Democratic  Congress- 
man Allan  Howe  and  Republican  Senator 
Jake  Oarn. 

And  the  owners  of  the  black-balled  prop- 
erty, Eugene  Moench  and  David  Brlnton,  are 
as  critical  as  anyone  about  the  Vitro  state 
of  affairs.  'They've  really  scuttled  me,"  says 
Moench,  who  claims  that  the  AEC  assvired 
him  the  tailings  were  harmless  when  he 
bought  the  property  in  1971.  "Now  they're 
saying  there's  dangerous  radioactivity  there, 
but  they've  built  schools  and  other  buildings 
over  other  tailings  sites."  Moench  feels  that 
much  of  the  adverse  publicity  given  to  the 
case  resulted  from  "people  wanting  to  get 
into  the  news." 

Moench  has  also  said  be  "expected  and  de- 
manded immediate  action"  and  hinted  that 
lie  may  consider  legal  action  against  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  AEC,  now 
the  ERDA.  "I've  got  a  good  case.  They  know 
that,  and  that's  part  of  the  reason  they're 
Moench  purchased  the  land,  he  has  sold 
some  of  it  to  Brinton,  where  the  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  Is  operating.  Brlnton's  land  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  tailings. 

Moenich  says  he  "Isn't  worried"  about  hav- 
ing to  wait  imtll  1980  before  his  land  can  be 
developed,  but  even  then,  he  may  have  to 
face  the  possibility  that  new  radiation  prob- 
lems may  have  sufaced  by  then,  which  would 
make  the  land  a  nuisance  rather  than  an 
asset. 

But  it  appears  that  there's  nothing  Moench 
can  do  to  get  his  "Immediate  action",  no 
matter  how  badly  he  wants  it.  And  neither 
can  the  City-County  Board  of  Health,  the 
State  Health  Department,  the  EPA,  Calvin 
Rampton,  Prank  Moss,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  the  ERDA.  Each  agency 
Is  limited  to  doing  what  It  can,  then  sitting 
back  to  watch  the  wheels  of  man-made 
bureaucracy  turn  slowly  and  haltingly. 

And  In  the  meantime,  the  Jetsam  of  man- 
made  technology,  occupying  an  open  field  In 
the  middle  of  a  major  metropolitan  area,  will 
continue  to  produce  and  release  a  potentially 
toxic  series  of  chemicals,  day  In  and  day  out, 
for  the  next  five  years. 

S.  1199 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
recognition  of  the  problems  caused  by  con- 
centrations of  radon  222  In  the  vicinity  of 
uranium  tailings  piles,  known  as  the  Vitro 
tailings  pile  In  the  vicinity  of  3300  South 
and  900  West  Streets.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
and  because  of  the  danger  to  public  health 
of  atmospheric  concentrations  of  radon  222, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  of  Utah  under  which 
such  Administration  wrlli  provide  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  a  State  program  to 
be  conducted  In  the  area  of  the  Vitro  tail- 
ings site  In  Salt  Lake  City  of  appropriate 
remedial  action  to  remove  and  dispose  of 
the  Vitro  uranium  mill  tailings. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  SIO  mil- 
lion, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  ffor  himself, 
Mr.   Javits,   Mr.   Stennis,   and 

Mr.    HtTDDLESTON)  : 

S.  1200.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  needy  urban  youth  with  sum- 
mer job  opportunities  on  farms,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create  the 
Summer  Food  Corps.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended to  provide  meaningful  and  ben- 
eficial summer  employment  for  young 
Americans  from  our  cities.  It  will  fill  a 
real  need  for  more  farm  and  ranch 
workers  to  produce  the  food  we  need  now 
as  never  before.  The  bill  will  also  help 
to  develop  a  reserve  of  trained  food  pro- 
duction workers  in  America.  In  addition 
it  will  provide  the  means  for  better  un- 
derstanding between  America's  urban 
and  rural  citizens. 

How  many  of  our  Nation's  people  real- 
ly know  where  the  food  on  their  table 
comes  from?  This  program— the  Sum- 
mer Food  Corps — will  provide  the  oppor- 
timity  for  young  city  dwellers  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  the  food  production  process. 
And  perhaps  just  as  important,  they  will 
gain  a  greater  imderstanding  of  the 
processes  Involved  in  food  production. 

Young  men  and  women,  participating 
in  the  Summer  Food  Corps,  will  be  pro- 
vided meaningful  jobs  on  American 
farms  and  ranches.  That  opportunity 
simply  does  not  exist  at  this  time  since 
few  city  youths  have  the  funds  avail- 
able to  travel  into  rural  areas  where  jobs 
can  be  found.  Even  if  funds  are  avail- 
able these  yoiing  people  have  difficulty 
finding  the  jobs.  This  bill  will  offer  them 
an  alternative  to  wasted,  idle  summers. 
This  bill  will  give  these  youngsters  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  a  farm 
or  ranch  environment  for  at  least  one 
summer  in,  their  lives. 

For  at  least  one  summer  in  their  lives, 
they  will  be  actively  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber — wheat,  cotton, 
com,  rice,  soybeans,  cattle,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  Today,  if  a  farmer  or  rancher 
wanted  to  offer  simimer  employment  to 
an  urban  young  man  or  woman  he  would 
have  difficulty  knowing  how  to  proceed. 
Also  he  would  be  forced  to  pay  travel  ex- 
penses for  a  worker  who  might  work  for 
only  a  short  time.  The  worker  would 
likely  be  imtrained  and  unproductive  for 
an  extended  time. 

There  is  protection  in  this  program  for 
participant  and  farmer  alike.  The  bill 
sets  up  procedures  through  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  to  identify,  screen, 
and  qualify  responsible  and  receptive 
farm  and  ranch  operators  who  need  help 
and  agree  to  hire  eligible  youtlis  selected 
under  this  act.  Siunmer  Food  Corps  par- 
ticipants would  be  provided  jobs  with  co- 
operative farm  or  ranch  employers  for 
periods  of  summer  employment  of  not 
less  than  6  weeks  nor  more  that  15  weeks. 
This  bill  provides  procedures  for  pay- 
ment of  travel  for  the  worker  to  the  job 
site.  It  provides  insurance  relieving  farm 
and  ranch  employers  from  liability  for 
any  civil  action  brought  by  any  eligible 
youth  arising  out  of  the  period  of  em- 
ployment in  the  program. 

One  of  the  great  needs  in  this  coxmtry 
is  for  a  better  rural -urban  understand- 
ing. Hopefully,  the  Summer  Food  Corps 
program  will  benefit  both  country  and 
city  people.  It  will  help  build  a  bridge  of 
understanding  between  these  two  vital 
segments  of  American  life. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
Summer  Food  Corps  bill  so  the  program 
may  be  put  into  action  this  coming  sum- 
mer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1200 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sununer  Food  Corps 
Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  pvu-pose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  Siunmer  Pood  Corps  which  will  pro- 
vide (1)  an  opportunity  for  better  imder- 
standing of  the  Nation's  food  production 
processes,  (2)  improved  rural-urban  relation- 
ships, (3)  develop  a  reserve  of  trained  food 
production  workers,  (4)  meet  the  need  for 
farm  and  ranch  workers  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate world  food  supply,  and  (5)  provide 
productive  summer  employment  for  urban 
youth. 

DEFINtnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "eligible  youth"  means  any  young  In- 
dividual who — 

(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
who  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  not  at- 
tained age  twenty-one  at  the  time  of  selec- 
tion for  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(B)  resides  In  an  urban  community; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and 

(3)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SUMMER    FABM    JOB    PROGRAM    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  summer  farm  Job 
program  for  eligible  youth.  In  carrying  out 
such  a  program  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  establish  procedure,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enable  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  Iden- 
tify, recruit,  and  select  In  accordance  with 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  eligible  youth  who 
desire  to  become  Summer  Pood  Corps  mem- 
bers and  work  during  the  summer  on  a  farm 
or  a  ranch; 

(2)  establish  procedures  through  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  to  Identify, 
screen,  and  qualify  farm  and  ranch  oper- 
ators who  are  reputable  and  agree  to  hire 
eligible  youth  selected  under  this  Act  to  be- 
come Summer  Food  Corps  employers  and  to 
assign  selected  eligible  youth  to  farm  or 
ranch  employers  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act  for  periods  of 
summer  employment  of  not  less  than  six 
weeks  nor  more  than  fifteen  weeks; 

(3)  establish  procedures  to  assure  that 
farm  and  ranch  employers  participating  in 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  will  pay 
each  such  youth  an  amount  In  cash  per  week 
that,  when  added  to  the  furnishing  of  room 
and  board  for  such  youth.  Is  equal  to  the 
minimum  wage  required  to  be  paid  under 
section  6(a)  (5)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  for  a  60-hour  workweek  but  in 
no  event  less  than  $30  per  week,  including 
procedures  for  the  payment  of  such  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  work  period  if  the 
eligible  youth  participating  in  the  program 
so  desires; 

(4)  make  whatever  arrangements  are  nec- 
essary to  obtain  insurance  relieving  farm  and 
ranch  employers  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram from  liability  for  any  civil  action 
brought  by  any  eligible  youth  arising  out  of 
the  period  of  employment  in  the  program 
authorized  by  this  Act   including  liability 
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for  Injury  to  or  the  death  of  any  such  youth 
arising  out  of  such  period  of  employment; 

(5)  make  the  transportation  payment  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(6)  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  the  selection  of  urban  youth  who  are  In- 
terested m  and  qualified  to  become  partici- 
pants in  the  Summer  Food  Corps; 

(7)  provide,  through  the  local  or  state  ex- 
tension service  or  land  grant  university,  for 
the  care  and  the  conduct  (including  living 
expenses,  if  necessary)  of  appropriate  train- 
ing prior  to  employment  for  eligible  youth 
after  selection  within  the  state  or  county 
of  employment  to  which  such  youth  are  as- 
signed for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  days; 

(8)  pay  transportation  back  to  the  place 
of  residence  of  any  youth  found  to  be  physi- 
cally or  otherwise  disqualified  during  train- 
ing period  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe; 

(9)  provide  for  periodic  visits  by  local  ex- 
tension agents  during  the  summer  to  assure 
the  health  and  welfare  of  such  youth;  and 

(10)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act. 

LIMITATION    ON    SELECTION;     EXCLUSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected 
as  an  eligible  youth  under  this  Act  unless 
It  is  determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  that  individual  can  success- 
fully complete  the  summer  Job  employment 
program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Eligible  youth  selected  for  the  sum- 
mer Job  program  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  considered  federal  employees  for  any  pur- 
poses. 

TRANSPORTATION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  eligible  youth  selected  under  this 
Act  transportation  from  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  such  a  youth  to  the  farm  or  ranch 
at  which  he  will  be  employed. 

(b)  If  an  eligible  youth  Is  selected  and 
successfully  completes  the  period  of  em- 
ployment, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  transportation  from  the  farm  or 
ranch  at  which  be  was  employed  to  bis 
place  of  residence. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  their 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish,  rescind,  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(4)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
independent  establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
of  any  State,  or  political  subdlvslon  thereof, 
information,  estimates,  and  statistics  re- 
quired In  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions under  this  Act; 

(5)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
cooperative  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  advisable  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  and  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  competitive  bidding;  and 

(6)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent, 
with  reimbursement,  such  services,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies are  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
functions  efllclently,  and  such  agencies  are 
authorized  to  loan,  with  reimbursement,  such 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  to  the 
Committee. 

(b)  Each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office.  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to   the   Department  of  Agriculture   or  the 


Department  of  Labor  upon  written  requests 
made  by  the  appropriate  Secretary. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  untU  October  1, 1975. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Dolk, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Buckley,  and  Mr. 

TUNNEY)  : 

S.  1201.  A  bill  to  increase  the  aggregate 
gross  compensation  which  may  be  paid 
to  employees  in  the  office  of  a  Senator 
and  to  permit  funds  available  for  such 
purpose  to  be  used  to  purchase  or  lease 
additional  mechanical  office  equipment. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
not  on  occasion  experienced  deep  frus- 
tration and  dissatisfaction  with  the  me- 
chanical office  equipment  provided  for 
Senators  and  their  staffs. 

Many  of  us  have  found  our  effective- 
ness diminished  because  we  simply  do 
not  have  enough  automatic  typing  ma- 
chines to  do  our  jobs. 

I  receive  roughly  300  letters  in  my  of- 
fice every  day.  The  one  theme  I  find  run- 
ning through  all  those  letters  is  the  un- 
responsiveness of  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment.  They  cannot  get  an  answer.  All  my 
constituents  want  is  a  final  yes  or  no  from 
a  Federal  department  or  agency,  and 
they  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  receive  letters 
like  those,  I  want  to  be  responsive,  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  do  as  well.  But  re- 
gardless of  our  intentions,  we  cannot  help 
but  fall  short  if  we  continue  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  handcuffed  by  inadequate 
equipment  allocations. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  not  provide  a  complete 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  will  give 
Senators  greater  fiexibility  in  deaUng 
with  it. 

The  bill  has  two  purposes.  First,  it 
would  allow  Senators  to  use  funds  from 
their  clerk-hire  allowance  to  purchase  or 
lease  mechanical  office  equipment.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  would  still  be  required 
to  provide  a  minimum  base  of  equipment. 
But  if  a  Senator  feels  that  the  amount 
of  equipment  provided  imder  current 
procedure  is  not  adequate  for  his  needs, 
and  if  he  is  willing  to  divert  a  portion  of 
his  clerk-hire  allowance  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment,  then  he  would  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  provide  a 
very  modest  increase  in  the  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance for  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
equipment.  The  proposed  increase  moves 
on  a  sliding  scale  from  $25,000  for  the 
smallest  States  to  $41,000  for  the  largest 
States.  Such  an  increase  seems  appropri- 
ate because  of  the  actions  taken  in  1973, 
when  we  switched  to  the  present  system 
of  purchasing  equipment.  The  requested 
increase  in  clerk-hire  allowance  was  re- 
duced substantially  that  year,  the  argu- 


ment being  that  we  were  saving  money 
because  we  would  no  longer  have  to  buy 
equipment. 

While  the  Increase  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  be  intended  for  the  purchase  or 
leasing  of  machines,  it  could  also  be  used 
for  hiring  additional  staff  if  that  is  the 
preference  of  the  individual  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  proposed 
increase  in  clerk-hire  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  CLERK  HIRE 


State  population 
(In  millions) 


Current       Proposed 


Difference 

(actual 

increase) 


Less  than  2. J392.298 

2  to  3 404,076 

3  04 432.464 

JtoS 469,006 

5 '0  7 498,904 

2  0?- 530,312 

?<olO 564,438 

}?  0   1 590,712 

U!"!? 625,140 

2  0   3 651,414 

13*0  15 684,936 

IS  to  17 718,458 

More  than  17 751980 


$417,298 
430,076 
459,464 
497,006 
528,904 
562, 312 
598,438 
624, 712 
660,140 
687, 414 
722, 936 
758,458 
792,980 


$25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
30,000 
32,000 
33,000 
34,000 
35.000 
36,000 
38,000 
40,000 
41,000 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  allow  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  all  sorts  of  off-brand, 
make-shift  equipment.  The  purchase  or 
lease  of  equipment  would  be  limited  to 
those  items  which  have  the  approval  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

In  no  event  should  this  increase  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  whatever  addi- 
tional clerk-hire  allowance  the  Senate 
may  approve.  Nor  should  the  increase  be 
considered  a  substitute  for  increases  in 
the  aJlowance  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  furniture  or  equip- 
ment in  field  offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  laoi 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  105(d)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Act,  1968,  as  amended  and 
modified  (2  U.S.C.  61-1  (d)),  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"$417,298  If  the  population  of  his  State  is 
less  than  2,000,000;  $430,076  it  such  popu- 
lation Is  2,000,000  but  less  than  3,000,000; 
$459,464  If  such  population  is  3,000,000  but 
less  than  4,000,000;  $497,006  if  such  popula- 
tion is  4.000,000  but  less  than  5,000.000; 
$528,904  if  such  population  is  6,000,000  but 
less  than  7,000,000;  $562,312  if  such  popula- 
tion is  7,000,000  but  less  than  9,000,000; 
$597,438  if  such  population  is  9,000,OOo' but 
less  than  10,000,000:  $624,712  If  such  popula- 
tion is  10,000,000  but  less  than  11,000,000; 
$660,140  If  such  population  is  11.000.000  but 
less  than  12,000,000;  $687,414  If  such  popu- 
lation is  12,000,000  but  less  than  13,000,000; 
$722,936  If  such  population  is  13,000,000  but 
less  than  15.000,000;  $758,458  if  such  popu- 
lation is  15,000,000  but  less  than  17.000.000; 
$792,980  If  such  population  Is  17.000.000  or 
more.";  and 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  funds  available 
for  salaries  of  employees  In  the  o£Bce  of  a 
Senator  may  be  used  by  that  Senator  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  mechanical  office  equipment 
which  (A)  is  the  same  type  as  that  furnished 
by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  to 
a  Senator  for  use  in  his  office  and  (B)  is  in 
excess  of  the  mechanical  office  equipment 
which  may  be  fiuTiished,  \mder  such  regula- 
tions, to  that  Senator  for  use  in  his  offices." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAXALT: 

S.  1202.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  California - 
Nevada  interstate  compact.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  in  1955, 
California  and  Nevada  created  a  com- 
mission to  negotiate  a  compact  which 
would  provide  for  equitable  allocation 
and  use  of  water  between  both  States. 
Among  the  commission's  principal  ob- 
jectives were:  First,  to  promote  inter- 
governmental cooperation :  second,  to  en- 
hance economic  development  in  the  area ; 
and  third,  to  insure  the  most  orderly, 
integrated  and  comprehensive  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  control  of  the 
water  contained  within  the  Lake  Tahoe, 
Truckee  River,  Carson  River,  and  Walker 
River  basins. 

After  more  than  12  years  of  negotia- 
tions, this  commission  came  forth  with 
a  proposed  bistate  compact,  which  was 
subsequently  amended  and  passed  by  the 
California  Legislature  in  August  of  1970 
and  by  the  Nevada  Legislature  in  March 
of  1971.  Although  ratified  by  both  legis- 
latures, this  compact  must  under  our 
Constitution  also  be  consented  to  by  the 
Congress.  Accordingly  at  the  request  of 
both  the  Nevada  and  California  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Compact  Commis- 
sion, I  intend  to  submit  this  legislation 
for  appropriate  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Quite  frankly,  a  similar  presentation 
was  made  in  both  the  92d  and  93d  Con- 
gresses by  my  esteemed  predecessor,  Sen- 
ator Alan  Bible  and  little  if  any  action 
was  taken  upon  it.  Personally,  I  find  this 
inaction  distressing  given  the  significance 
of  the  compact  for  our  area. 

I  have  been  advised  that  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  objections  to  the  com- 
pact. But  to  date,  they  have  failed  to 
come  forward  with  a  clear  and  concise 
position.  It  is  my  hope  by  holding  early 
committee  hearings  we  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  these  shadowy  rumors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  this  necessary  compact 
finally  to  fruition. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  (by  request) : 
S.  1203.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970.  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  of  health  services,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF  1975 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Javits  a  bill  to  consolidate  sep- 
arate project  grant  programs  containing 
separate  appropriations  authorizations 
and  extend  them  through  1978.  The  ac- 
tivities are  those  designed,  first,  to  assist 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism— parts  C  and  E  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  drug 
abuse — section  410  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972;  second, 
to  provide  health  services  for  domestic 
agricultural  migrants — section  310  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  third,  to  ren- 
der services,  disseminate  information, 
and  promote  research  in  the  field  of 
family  planning — title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  and  fourth,  to  de- 
velop and  support  selected  health  serv- 
ices programs — section  3149e — of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  consolidated  provision  would  also 
authorize  the  use  of  project  grants  for 
amortization  of  principal,  and  payment 
of  interest,  on  loans  for  facilities  or  to 
centers  in  existence  prior  to  calendar 
year  1975  for  the  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  used  for  program  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  pajrment  of  costs  of 
minor  remodeling. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  establish  a 
single  advisory  committee,  the  "National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Services,"  to 
advise  on  the  administration  of  health 
services  programs  and  to  perform  the 
fimctions  now  performed  by  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  and  the 
National  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism.  The  new  council  would  also 
replace  the  National  Migrant  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  Secretary's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Population  Af- 
fairs, both  of  which  the  Secretary  created 
administratively. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  repeal  a  require- 
ment enacted  by  the  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Evaluation  and  Health  Statis- 
tics Act  of  1974,  over  the  Department's 
objections  at  the  time,  to  require  that  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  health  service  research, 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  activities 
under  section  304  or  305  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  be  for  activities 
directly  undertaken  by  the  Secretary. 

A  separate  title  n  of  the  bill  would 
extend  for  fiscal  years  1977  and  1978  the 
program  of  formula  grants  under  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habUitation  Act  of  1970,  and  for  fiscal 
years  1976,  1977,  and  1978  the  program 
of  formula  grants  under  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S. 1203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services 

Amendments  of  1975". 

TITLE     I— HEALTH     SERVICES     PROJECT 

GRANTS;     ADVISORY     COUNCILS;     IN- 

TRAMtJRAL  RESEARCH 

EXTENSION    AND    REVISION     OF    PROJECT    GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  section 
314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $463,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  $425,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for  grants 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"  (A)  preventing  or  treating  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse; 

"(B)  providing  or  operating  centers  to 
make  available  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices (as  defined  by  the  Secretary); 

"(C)  providing  or  operating  health  service 
clinics  for  domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers  or  for  projects  in  improving  health 
care  or  conditions  of  these  workers  or  their 
families,  or  to  encourage  and  cooperate  in 
programs  to  Improve  their  health  services  or 
conditions,  including  the  support  of  services 
to  seasonal  agricultural  workers  when  it  con- 
tributes to  Improving  the  health  conditions 
of  migratory  workers; 

"(D)  providing  services  (including  related 
training)  In  the  field  of  family  planning;  or 

"(E)  providing  services  (Including  related 
training)  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographic  scope  or  of  specialized  regional  or 
national  significance. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  facility  or  center, 
or  portion  thereof,  used  or  to  be  used  for  a 
purpose  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  provide,  upon  such 
terms  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  United  States,  that 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  pay  the  cost  (In  addition  to  any  cost 
for  which  It  noay  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able under  that  paragraph)  of — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  faculty  or  center  In 
existence  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  amortiz- 
ing the  principal  of,  or  paying  the  Interest 
on,  a  loan  for  the  facility's  or  center's  ac- 
quisition, construction,  expansion,  altera- 
tion, or  remodeling  (including  a  faculty  or 
center  acquired  from,  or  constructed  in  con- 
nection with,  any  program  or  project  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity),  Including  archi- 
tects* fees  and  the  cost  of  acquiring  land; 
or 

"(B)  Its  minor  remodeling  or  minor  al- 
teration, Including  architects'  fees." 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ADVISORT  COUNCILS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  Is  enacted  a  new  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COITNCIL   ON    HEALTH 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  that 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  a  permanent  body  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Health  Services.  The  CouncU  shall  consist  of 
the  Secretaiy  or  his  designee,  who  shall  be 
the  chairman,  and  not  to  exceed  twenty 
members,  not  otherwise  in  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States,  who  are 
(1)  leaders  in  health  care  administration  or 
the  provision  of  health  services,  or  (2)  rep- 
resentatives of  consumers  of  health  care.  At 
least  one-third  of  the  appointed  members 
shaU  be  Individuals  representing  the  con- 
sumers of  health  care.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
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the  members  shall  be  appointed  from  dif- 
ferent geographic  areas  of  the  United  States 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  shall  be  representative 
of  aU  areas  within  the  United  States  in 
which  health  services  are  provided,  or  their 
provision  assisted,  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU ShaU  hold  office  for  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  CouncU,  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  daUy  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of  serv- 
ice for  QS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  (as 
limited  by  section  5308  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code),  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Cade  for  persons  In  the  government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
as  to  matters  of  policy  arising  with  respect 
to  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices under  this  Act." 

(b)(1)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism"; 

(B)  m  the  second  sentence  thereof — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  CouncU,  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism; 
and",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "psychiatric  disorders, 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  dental 
diseases  and  conditions,  respectively"  and  In- 
serting "and  dental  diseases"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(C)  In  the  fourth  sentence  thereof — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism) "; 

(U)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(2)";  and 

(iU)   by  striking  out  ";  and  (3)"  and  the 

remainder  of  clause  (3)  preceding  the  period. 

(2)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended. 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "mental  health,  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism.". 

(3)  Section  217(e)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  thereof. 

(c)(1)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  be  made  only 
upon  recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  CouncU.  Such  grants". 

(2)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Health  Services  shall  advise  the  Secretary  on 
matters  of  policy  arising  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section." 

(d)  Section  329(e)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Comprehensive  Health  Planning" 
and  Inserting  "National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
Health  Services"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(e)  Section  223  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  after  consvUtatlon  with  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  CouncU  (appointed 
pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) ,". 

(f)  Section  266  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

repeal  op  REQT7IREMENT  THAT  NOT  LESS  THAN 
25  PER  CENTUM  OP  HEALTH  SERVICE  RESEARCH, 
EVALUATION,  AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACriVlTlES 
APPROPRIATION  BE  EXPENDED  FOR  DIRECT  AC- 
TIVri'lES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
308(1)(1)  is  repealed. 


TITLE    n— EXTENSION    OF    ALCOHOLISM 
AND   DRUG   ABUSE   FORMULA   GRANTS 

ALCOHOLISM 

Sec.  201.  Section  301  of  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  $80,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976," 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "1975,"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years". 

DRUG  abuse 

Sec  202.  Section  409  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972  Is  amended 
(1)  by  strlktag  out  "and"  before  "$45,000,- 
000"  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "1975,"  the 
foUowlng :  "and  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years". 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  assure  foreign  coim- 
tries  that  reserve  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities  stored  in  the  United  States 
under  certain  conditions  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  export  controls.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FOOD     SECURITY    BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  debt 
over  setting  up  food  reserves  has  im- 
covered  a  dilemma  presented  by  the  na- 
tional benefit  of  expanding  exports  of 
farm  commodities  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  supply  for  our  own  use. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  would  help  resolve  that  dilem- 
ma by  prcMnoting  more  orderly  market- 
ing and  by  facilitating  better  long-range 
planning  by  farmers  of  planting  and  crop 
requirements.  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit foreign  nations  to  establish  their 
own  food  reserves  in  the  United  States 
using  our  tremendous  storage  and  pro- 
duction capacity,  and  improving  our  own 
supply  and  economic  situation. 

The  bill  is  simple  In  concept.  If  a  for- 
eign country  or  company  buys  and  stores 
an  agricultural  product  12  months  or 
more  and  certifies  it  to  be  part  of  a  re- 
serve, that  purchase  will  be  exempt  from 
any  U.S.  exp>ort  controls  or  restraints 
under  this  legislation. 

A  country  or  company  wanting  to  es- 
tablish reserves  here  would  apply  to  Uie 
Department  of  Commerce  for  exemption 
of  the  stocks  from  any  future  export  re- 
straints and  would  certify  the  purchase 
to  be  a  reserve.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, after  reviewing  the  purchase  and 
certification  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  would  issue  a 
document  authorizing  export  shipment 
of  the  reserve,  regardless  of  export  re- 
straints that  might  be  Instituted. 

PROTECTION    FOR    UNITED    STATES    AND    FOREIGN 
PARTIES 

To  prevent  any  situation  where  a  for- 
eign power  or  source  with  malicious  aims 
could  buy  such  a  large  reserve  stock  as 
to  cause  problems  for  our  own  food  sup- 
ply, the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  would  have  the  discretionary 
authority  to  review  the  size  of  the  pur- 
chases. By  the  same  token,  foreign  coun- 
tries must  know  that  we  will  not  go  back 
on  our  word  to  permit  the  reserve  to  be 
exported.  Documents  Issued  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  would  give  shipment 


authority  and  provide  the  necessary  as- 
surance. 

Foreign  buyers  would  probably  want 
to  buy  reserve  stocks  when  our  market 
is  relatively  soft.  That  would  be  to  our 
advantage  as  it  would  bolster  our  trade 
balance  and  our  agricultural  and  related 
sectors.  Next  year,  for  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  predicting 
abundant  production.  Those  predictions 
may  or  may  not  be  true  and  are  never 
realized  until  the  crop  is  harvested  and 
stored.  But  if  we  do  have  an  abundant 
harvest,  we  should  share  that  abundance 
and  would  benefit  by  reserve  purchases 
by  foreign  buyers. 

OPPOSING  AIMS  RESOLVED 

There  has  been  more  concern  and  con- 
troversy in  the  past  2  years  about  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  than  in  many 
previous  decailes — perhaps  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States.  Various 
sectors  in  the  food  industry  have  taken 
opposing  stands  on  the  need  for  setting 
up  a  food  reserve. 

Farmers  have  sought  to  keep  the  ex- 
port market  open  in  order  to  keep  a 
strong  market  for  farm  commodities  and 
to  provide  a  better  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. Economists  and  many  in  the 
Grovemment  support  a  high  level  of  ex- 
ports in  order  to  improve  our  trade  bal- 
ance and  real  income. 

Some  grain  processors  have  pressed  for 
grain  reserves  or  export  restrictions  to 
insure  ample  supplies  of  grain  at  stable 
or  lower  prices.  Consumer  representa- 
tives have  also  sought  these  actions. 

Both  sides  have  been  frustrated  by 
large  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  that  have  resulted  from  vol- 
atile market  conditions. 

My  legislation  would  allow  both  sides 
to  meet  their  needs  to  a  greater  degree. 
It  would  also  help  other  nations  to  help 
themselves  in  meeting  their  own  food 
requirements. 

PRESmENTIAL  SUPPORT 

The  U.S.  policy  on  food  reserves  was 
outlined  by  President  Ford  in  his  speech 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  September  18,  1974.  He  said: 

To  insure  that  the  survival  of  mlUlons  ot 
our  feUow  men  does  not  depend  on  the 
vagaries  of  weather,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  join  in  a  worldwide  eSort  to  negoti- 
ate, establish,  and  maintain  an  international 
system  of  food  reserves.  This  system  wUl 
work  best  if  each  nation  is  made  responsible 
for  managing  the  reserves  that  It  wlU  have 
avaUable. 

Some  officials  have  expressed  favor 
for  a  system  of  internationally  co- 
ordinated but  nationally  held  food 
reserves.  Support  has  been  expressed  for 
cooperation  in  reasonable  international 
efforts  to  sustain  reserves  to  meet  em- 
ergencies within  the  framework  of  such 
a  system. 

GOVERNMENT    RESERVES    HARMFUL 

I  do  not  favor  U.S.  Government  owned 
food  reserves  since  they  would  depress 
prices  and  destroy  farmer  production 
Incentives,  just  as  Government  held 
stocks  in  the  past  have  kept  prices  ar- 
tificially depressed.  Reserves  should  be 
held  in  the  private  sector — by  farmers 
and  by  grain  storage  companies. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  and 
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Canada  carried  the  worid's  food  grain 
reserves.  Reserves  resulted  from  price 
support  programs  that  channeled  sur- 
port  programs  that  channeled  surplus 
products  Into  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  Government.  Other  coim- 
trles  priced  their  products  on  the  world 
market  just  under  the  release  price  es- 
tablished by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  CCC  became  a  residual 
supplier.  Food  deficit  nations  were  com- 
fortable in  the  knowledge  that  substan- 
.  tial  reserves  were  always  available  at  a 
price  not  to  exceed  the  CCC  release  price 
plus  freight.  Under  those  circumstances, 
few  nations  were  concerned  about  main- 
taining adequate  food  security.  Food  im- 
porting nations  did  not  bother  to  build 
storage  capacity  for  adequate  reserve 
supplies. 

GOVEBNMENTAL    RESTRICTIONS    HARMFUL 

In  addition  to  that  lesson,  we  have 
been  through  two  periods  of  ad  hoc  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Government  in  reac- 
tion to  food  scares.  Export  controls  or 
restrictions  have  been  advocated  by 
some  for  their  own  political  or  economic 
gain.  We  should  know  by  now  how  coim- 
terproductive  trade  restrictions  can  be. 

We  learned  from  the  1973  soybean 
embargo  just  how  self-defeating  export 
restrictions  can  be.  That  embargo  suc- 
ceeded in  scaring  the  daylights  out  of 
our  good  customers  around  the  world. 
The  recent  mild  prior  approval  program 
proved  its  disservice  to  American  agri- 
culture. Both  the  embargo  and  the  prior 
approval  system  interferre^  with  the 
price  and  incentive  mechanism.  Both 
were  disruptive  and  caused  dislocations 
in  the  market. 

BENEFtrs  TO  IMPORTING  NATIONS 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  soybean  em- 
bargo and  its  relationship  to  reserves. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  bill  which 
will  provide  assurance  to  foreign  buyers 
that  If  they  purchase  grains  or  oilseeds 
or  the  products  thereof,  agree  to  store 
the  commodities  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  12  months  as  a  reserve,  and  make 
appropriate  application,  that  upon 
approval  the  United  States  will  guar- 
antee that  such  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity will  not — repeat,  will  not — be 
affected  in  case  of  the  imposition  of  ex- 
port controls.  This  will  encoiurage  for- 
eign buyers  to  store  commodities  in  the 
United  States  and  make  timely  pur- 
chases when  they  feel  such  action  Is  In 
their  best  interest  for  the  acquisition  of 
reserves. 

By  exempting  those  reserves  from  any 
export  restrictions,  we  will  help  con- 
siuning  countries  manage  their  own  in- 
ventories from  production  season  to 
production  season.  They  will  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  through  forward 
buying  and  assurances  of  supplies.  On 
the  foreign  front  It  will  enable  nations 
to  buy  ahead.  They  will  not  have  to  live 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  They  will  be 
able  to  acquire  and  manage  their  own 
inventories  located  here  or  in  their  own 
coimtries. 

This  is  legislation  that  accords  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference in  Rome.  It  facilitates  and  en- 
courages steps  to  resolve  the  perennial 


starvation  and  malnutrition  In  various 
places  aroimd  the  world.  Yet  it  allows 
the  nations  in  need  of  food  to  help  them- 
selves. After  all,  each  individual  nation 
should  be  best  able  to  recognize  its  own 
food  requirements. 

The  philosophy  of  our  own  food  for 
peace  program  has  been  to  help  less 
fortunate  nations  help  themselves.  My 
bill  accords  with  that  philosphy. 

We  have  a  great  storage  capacity 
already  in  existence — available  for  other 
nations  to  place  their  reserve  stocks  at 
appropriate  rates.  That  storage  system 
was  built  to  contain  the  huge  CCC  sur- 
pluses that  existed  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  now  being  underused.  If  Foreign  Na- 
tions are  permitted  to  use  this  storage, 
they  will  be  able  to  establish  reserve 
stocks  without  making  the  huge  capital 
investments  for  storage  facilities. 

Many  nations  like  India  and  Bangla- 
desh have  heavy  economic  burdens  al- 
ready. It  makes  sense  to  let  them  use  the 
storage  facilities  we  have  already  built 
so  they  can  establish  reserve  stocks  with- 
out the  additional  expense  of  building 
storage. 

BENEFITS   TO    TTNTTED    STATES 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  are  not  just  for 
foreign  countries,  but  apply  equally  to  the 
United  States. 

The  biggest  advantage  for  us  is  that 
planning  and  orderly  marketing  will  be 
greatly  improved.  When  foreign  buyers 
contract  for  12  months  or  more  in  ad- 
vance, producers  will  be  able  to  increase 
their  planting  intentions  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

American  agriculture  has  a  tremen- 
dous capacity  to  produce.  When  stronger 
market  prices  signal  higher  demand, 
farmers  do  everything  possible  to  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  When  weak  mar- 
ket prices  signal  lower  demand,  farmers 
begin  to  cut  back  production  as  they  are 
now.  Advance  contracting  of  1  year  or 
more  would  give  farmers  the  market  sig- 
nals they  need  to  meet  the  demand. 

Buying  a  year  in  advance  should  also 
stabilize  market  prices.  Seasonal  buying 
by  foreign  nations  has  frequently  caused 
sharp  escalations  in  prices.  Domestic 
processors  and  users  of  farm  commodi- 
ties have  been  frustrated  by  price  rises, 
because  of  problems  created  for  cash  flow 
planning  and  operating  costs.  Producers 
have  been  frustrated  when  prices  have 
later  fallen. 

By  purchasing  reserve  stocks  for  1  year 
or  more  in  advance,  foreign  countries 
should  have  less  need  to  make  last  min- 
ute purchases  that  cause  volatile  market 
fluctuations.  Processors  and  producers 
alike  would  then  be  able  to  better  plan 
income  and  operating  costs. 

So  this  legislation  should  reduce 
fluctuations  in  the  market.  By  doing  so, 
it  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  our  getting 
into  self-defeating  export  restrictions 
that  have  been  the  reaction  to  sharp 
price  increases. 

DOMESTIC  NEEDS  ASSUP.ED 

Since  foreign  needs  will  be  met  par- 
tially or  totally  in  advance,  our  own 
food  requirements  will  be  better  protect- 
ed against  unexpected  drawdowns  by 
export  sales.  Knowing  foreign  intentions 
further  in  advance,  farmers  will  be  able 


to  better  plan  for  a  level  of  production 
adequate  to  meet  our  own  and  foreign 
needs.  That  should  avoid  any  need  to  ac- 
cimiulate  Government  held  food  stocks 
in  this  country  which  in  the  past  has 
forced  prices  so  low. 

Critics  of  this  measure  will  probably 
argue  that  by  exempting  reserves  for 
foreign  countries  from  any  U.S.  export 
restrictions,  we  could  find  ourselves, 
in  the  event  of  a  severe  crop  failure, 
shipping  food  stocks  abroad  while  the 
American  public  suffers.  Such  an  argu- 
ment is  invalid. 

Regardless  of  the  proportions  of  a  crop 
failure,  market  conditions  would  always 
apply  to  grain  purchased  by  a  foreign 
buyer  for  a  reserve.  In  the  event  a  do- 
mestic shortage  might  arise,  foreign  buy- 
ers would  have  a  price  Incentive  to  sell 
their  reserve  stocks  back  to  U.S.  buyers. 
So  we  are  protected  by  the  market  mech- 
anism. And  as  I  stated  before,  by  im- 
proving the  ability  of  farmers  to  plan 
ahead,  we  better  protect  ourselves  from 
shortages  in  the  first  place. 

Finally,  by  encouraging  foreign  buyers 
to  store  reserve  commodities  in  this 
country,  we  put  to  use  the  vast  storage 
facilities  we  have  built  up  in  this  coim- 
try  in  past  years.  Instead  of  setting  idle, 
as  they  are  now,  our  storage  facilities 
would  be  earning  an  appropriate  return. 

NO  ADDITIONAL  COST 

This  legislation  would  incur  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  By  its 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  market,  I  believe 
it  would  result  in  lower  food  prices  for 
American  consumers.  So  at  no  additional 
costs  to  ourselves,  we  could  greatb'  en- 
hance our  own  and  the  world's  food  se- 
curity. 

STTMMABT   OP   BENEFITS 

The  benefits  that  would  result  from 
this  legislation  are  nimierous  and  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  them  here  in  short  form: 
First.  Encourage  Importing  nations  to 
make  long-term  coverage  of  their  food 
needs; 

Second.  Increase  U.S.  effectiveness  In 
easing  world  food  shortages  without  ad- 
ditional cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers : 

Third.  Transfer  foreign  food  require- 
ments planning  from  this  Nation  to  the 
countries  in  need  where  it  should  be 
done; 

Fourth.  Strengthen  farm  commodity 
markets ; 

Fifth.  Facilitate  better  crop  planning 
by  U.S.  producers; 

Sixth.  Increase  food  security  for  the 
United  States; 

Seventh.  Preclude  the  need  for  U.S. 
food  reserves ; 
Eighth.  Stabilize  our  market; 
Ninth.  Improve  operating  costs  plan- 
ning for  domestic  processors; 

Tenth.  Put  U.S.  storage  facilities  to 
u.se;  and 

Eleventh.  Avoid  large  capital  outlays 
for  foreign  nations  to  build  storage  fa- 
cilities for  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  tremendous 
potential  for  increasing  world  food  se- 
curity. It  is  consistent  with  our  free  mar- 
ket economy  and  agricultural  system.  It 
accords  with  our  self-help  philosophy  of 
food  assistance  and  adds  no  additional 
cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers  or  consimiers. 
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I  hope  we  can  move  forward  toward 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
foreign  countries  and  agencies  thereof  and 
foreign  companies  may  purchase  and  store 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  in  the  United  States, 
and  such  agricultural  commodities  or 
products.  If  so  purchased  and  stored  as  a 
reserve  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or 
longer  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  be  exported 
without  regard  to  any  export  restraints  or 
controls. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Is  authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  1207.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Energy  Production  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Federal  EJnergy  Pro- 
duction Corporation  Act. 

My  bill  will  allow  us  to  begin  at  once 
to  increase  our  supplies  of  energy  using 
only  domestic  sources.  Unlike  other  en- 
ergy bills  considered  by  the  Senate,  it  em- 
phasizes the  immediate  production  of 
energy  using  processes  currently  devel- 
oped, available,  and  capable  of  producing 
energy  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  This  bill  would  encour- 
age the  use  of  underutilized  energy 
sources  or  unconventional  energy  proc- 
esses for  production  or  exploration  by 
having  Government  assist  the  private 
sector  in  underwriting  some  of  the  finan- 
cial risk  in  bringing  these  sources  on 
stream.  The  unconventional  processes 
would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  pro- 
duction of  syncrude  and  liquid  petroleiun 
products  from  coal,  production  of  substi- 
tutes for  natural  gas — including  coal 
gasification — nuclear  energy  from  geo- 
thermal  resources,  solar  energy,  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas  from  water  sources, 
and  the  use  of  agricultiu-al  and  urban 
wastes. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  now  Public 
Law  93-438,  is  a  significant  first  step  in 
expediting  om*  domestic  energy  program. 
But  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  is 
only  a  first  stei\  and  its  main  focus  Is  on 
energy  research  programs.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  the  second  step :  It  pro- 
vides Federal  incentives  for  expedited 
production  of  nonconventlonal  domestic 
energy  sources. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  my  bill 
authorizes  the  Federal  Energy  Produc- 
tion Corporation  to  enter  price-support 
or  long-term  purchase  arrangements 
with  energy  producers.  Our  abundant 
coal  reserves  are  largely  untapped,  be- 
cause there  has  never  been  assurance  of 


a  long-term  market,  at  a  profitable  price. 
Production  of  nonconventional  energy 
sources,  such  as  solar  and  geothermal, 
has  been  virtually  nonexistent,  because 
no  one  is  sure  they  will  be  able  to  sell 
enough  energy  to  recover  front-end  pro- 
duction costs.  For  years,  cheap  oil  made 
production  of  other  energy  sources  im- 
practical; even  now,  with  the  price  of  oil 
skyrocketing,  no  one  will  ever  develop 
other  energy  sources  unless  a  market — 
and  a  fair  price — is  assured,  and  my  bill 
gives  that  assurance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  during  the 
93d  Congress,  S.  2956,  and  it  was  referred 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  for  comment.  The  measure 
I  introduce  today  incorporates  the  key 
modifications  suggested  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  I  hope  this  will  en- 
able the  Senate  to  take  prompt  action  on 
my  bill. 

Following  is  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
lysis  of  the  bill : 

Section  1.  Cites  the  Federal  Energy  Pro- 
duction Corporation  Act  and  lists  some  of 
the  energy  sources  which  are  to  considered 
by  the  Corporation. 

Section  2.  Establishes  the  Corporation.  The 
Board  is  composed  of  16  Directors,  8  of  whom 
shall  be  public  ofBcials  representing  the  sec- 
retaries or  administrators — or  their  repre- 
sentatives— of  agencies  with  some  involve- 
ment in  energy.  The  remaining  seven  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Of  these  seven  private  members,  three  shall 
be  from  private  industry  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  energy,  and  of  these  no  two  shall 
be  from  the  same  industry  with  regard  to 
the  energy  source.  Of  the  remaining  four  pri- 
vate members,  one  shall  be  from  a  citizen's 
group  representing  consumer  interests,  and 
one  from  a  citizen's  group  representing  en- 
vironmental protection  interests.  The  other 
two  shall  be  from  private  life.  The  remainder 
of  this  section  concerns  the  election  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  definition  of  a 
quorum  for  conducting  business,  remunera- 
tion for  private  Board  members,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Board. 

Section  3.  Requires  the  Corporation  to  de- 
termine within  1  year  which  underutilized 
or  unconventional  energy  sources  can  be  de- 
veloped into  energy  production  on  a  commer- 
cial basis  and  operating  within  a  24-month 
period  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
Board  will  have  a  variety  of  methods  avail- 
able to  use  in  Joining  and  assisting  private 
industry  in  energy  production,  including  the 
ability  to  enter  into  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, make  grants,  loan  guarantees,  price 
supports,  guaranteed  purchases  or  loans  and 
other  methods.  This  shall  also  apply  to  the 
exploration,  production,  or  transportation  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal  resources. 

Section  4.  Details  the  guidelines  under 
which  the  Board  may  receive  applications 
and  enter  into  financial  agreements  as  well 
as  the  financial  conditions  of  those  arrange- 
ments. It  also  gives  the  Board  authority  to 
dispose  of  any  energy  it  may  acquire  through 
price  support  or  purchases  agreements  and  to 
sell  such  energy  in  the  marketplace.  Reve- 
nues received  from  the  sale  of  energy  are  to 
be  deposited  In  a  trust  fund  established  in 
section  6  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  Thus  to  a  certain  extent,  funds  to  op- 
erate the  program  will  be  self -renewing. 

Section  5.  Enumerates  further  operating 
functions  of  the  Corporation. 

Section  6.  Requires  establishment  of  the 
Energy  Production  Trust  Fund  which  the 
Corporation   shall  use   in   carrying  out  its 


duties.  The  Trtist  Fund  shall  be  funded  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  the  next  foUowing  4 
years  by  congressional  appropriations.  A  high 
level  of  funding  would  not  only  show  imme- 
diate results  through  increased  energy  pro- 
duction but  also  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  domestic  energy  production,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
I  would  hope  to  further  address  this  matter 
during  the  appropriations  process. 

Section  7.  Requires  the  chairman  of  the 
Corporation  to  keep  the  Congress  fuUy  In- 
formed concerning  all  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  to  submit  an  annual  report. 
All  actions  taken  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
private  sector  will  be  done  with  the  protec- 
tion of  all  existing  laws  relating  to  every  area 
of  its  operation  including  safety  and  environ- 
mental standards. 

This  bill  can  be  a  vital  major  step  In  pro- 
viding in  the  shortest  possible  time  tangible 
results  by  increasing  immediately  our  own 
supply  of  energy  to  fill  the  vacuum  while 
wait  for  research  and  development  programs 
to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  bill. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
S.  1208.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Nation's 
energy  resources.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

NATIONAI,  ELECTRICAL  ENESGT   CONSERVATION 
ACT  OF    1075 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  National  Elec- 
trical Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 
Representative  Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
of  New  York,  is  today  introducing  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  Congressman 
Ottinger's  and  my  joint  statement  re- 
garding the  legislation  at  our  press  con- 
ference this  afternoon,  and  a  copy  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senator   Metcalf   and   Representative   Ot- 
tinger Introduce  the  National  Electrical 
Enehgt  Conservation  Act  of  1976 
Today  we  wlU  Introduce  the  National  Elec- 
trical Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
Mansfield,  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Moss, 
Senator  McOovem,  Senator  Abourezk,  and 
Senator  Hathaway. 

Congressman  Ottinger  Is  Inviting  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  co-sponsor  his 
bUl. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  urgent  problems 
is  energy  supply.  We  need  a  reliable  electric 
power  system.  We  need  to  curb  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  non-renewable  resotu-ces  and  to 
protect  the  environment.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide required  generating  capacity  and  move 
the  electricity  where  it  is  needed.  A  national 
power  grid  would  help  to  accomplish  these 
goals  In  a  way  that  no  other  concept  can. 
The  national  power  grid  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  Olfford  Plnchot,  while  OoTemor 
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of  Pennsylvania  decades  ago,  outlined  the 
concept.  More  than  20  years  ago  Commia- 
sloner  of  Reclamation  Michael  Straus  pro- 
posed a  Western  power  grid. 

In  the  1950's.  Leland  Olds,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  pro- 
posed regional  power  supply  organizations. 
Eight  years  ago  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ken  Holum  and  bis  associates 
proposed,  in  study  190,  a  grid  covering  half 
of  the  United  States.  More  recently,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  spoke 
of  departmental  plans  for  a  national  power 
grid.  But  no  such  proposal  has  been  exam- 
ined by  Congress. 

So,  the  power  grid  proposal  Is  not  a  new 
one.  But  It  is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Never  before  has  this  Nation  been  so  con- 
scious of  its  dependence  on  enormous  sup- 
plies of  energy.  Never  before  has  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  been  so  impressed  by  bis  vul- 
ne:able  position  with  regard  to  this 
dependence. 

Due  to  skyrocketing  electric  rates,  many 
homeowners  have  seen  their  bills  double 
even  while  significantly  reducing  their  use 
of  electricity.  The  Administration  and  util- 
ity industry  officials  are  pressing  for  ever 
greater  utility  profits  now  so  that  utili- 
ties can  attract  enough  capital  to  meet  their 
projection  of  seven  per  cent  annual  growth 
in  peak  demand. 

The  fact  is  that  peak  electric  demand  only 
grew  one  per  cent  last  year  because  cus- 
tomers cannot  afford  to  use  electricity  care- 
lessly  any   longer. 

The  costs  of  building  additional  generat- 
ing plants  have  escalated  so  much  that  a 
regionalized  approach  toward  planned  capac- 
ity is  now  imperative.  With  the  Nation's 
ejtisting  generating  faculties  operating  at 
only  about  sixty  two  per  cent  of  rated  ca- 
pacity, it  is  obvious  that  we  coiild  achieve 
much  greater  output  from  the  power  plants 
now  on  Une  if  an  efficient  hlgb-voltage 
transmission  system  were  available  to  move 
bulk  power  from  one  region  to  another  ac- 
cording to  their  alternating  peak  demand 
requirements. 

For  example  the  general  dally  peaking  pe- 
riod is  between  five  and  seven  pjn.  A  uni- 
fied power  system  could  arrange  to  meet  that 
peak  in  the  Nation's  four  time  zones  with  far 
less  plant  capacity  than  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  each  zone's  peak  Independently. 

Also,  certain  areas  have  their  system  peak 
demand  in  the  summer  and  consequently 
have  excess  capacity  available  in  the  winter. 
For  winter-peaking  areas,  the  situation  U 
Jvist  the  opposite.  The  National  Power  Grid 
would  coordinate  generating  capacity  with 
areas  experiencing  peak  demand. 

The  National  Electric  Energy  Conservation 
Act  will  also  make  available  on  a  broader 
scale  the  increased  efficiencies  and  cost  sav- 
ings distribution  to  the  municipal  and  pri- 
vately-owned utilities  which  are  now  provid- 
ing that  service.  The  transition  to  the  Na- 
tional Power  Grid  form  the  existing  situa- 
tion would  involve  a  net  reduction  In  financ- 
ing costs  for  consumers  since  Interest  charges 
on  the  bonds  Issued  by  the  Grid  to  obtain 
generating  facilities  woiUd  be  far  less  than 
the  charges  for  the  mix  of  debt  and  eqiilty 
capital  which  are  now  used  to  finance  such 
faculties. 

The  guarantee  of  access  by  all  utilities  to 
the  grid  would  do  away  with  the  problems  of 
excessive  capital  charges  and  limited  avaU- 
abUlty  of  capiteJ  which  have  plagued  small 
utUlties.  It  wlU  also  do  away  with  the  exist- 
ing capacity  which  is  presently  being  wasted 
because  big  utilities  wUl  not  allow  smaller 
ones  to  make  use  of  their  transmission  lines. 
The  vagaries  of  Wall  Street  which  have 
perceived  undefined  risks  in  a  guaranteed 
cost-plus  monopoly  Industry  providing  a  ba- 
sic service  would  be  removed  from  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  National  Power  Grid.  "Ilie  ex- 
cess profits  sought  by  utUitles  to  please  the 
financial  Institutions  which  are  major  pur- 


chasers of  utUity  preferred  and  conunon 
stocks  woiUd  no  longer  be  necessary.  The 
chagrin  suffered  recently  by,  for  example, 
Virginia  ratepayers  who  were  forced  to  dole 
out  almost  $100  mUllon  in  rate  Increases  so 
that  their  utility  could  raise  $50  mUlion  by 
selling  common  stock,  would  be  avoided. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  has  some 
meaningful  Improvements  over  previous 
bUls. 

First,  it  provides  for  regional  rates  to  re- 
flect the  varying  costs  of  producing  power 
in  different  areas  of  the  Nation.  Secondly,  it 
ensures  that  directors  of  a  regional  corpora- 
tion will  be  selected  from  that  region  with 
no  more  than  one  director  from  any  single 
state. 

FlnaUy,  it  provides  for  public  participation 
in  the  decision-making  process  so  that  cus- 
tomers will  not  be  presented  with  an  unsafe, 
unreliable,  or  super-expensive  power  system 
over  which  they  had  no  say  In  choosing. 

The  present  system  permits  basic  decisions 
on  this  vital  area  of  public  Interest  to  be 
made  in  private  corporate  boardrooms.  Cus- 
tomers do  not  get  to  participate  untU  It  is 
time  to  pay  for  management  decisions 
through  their  bUls.  Monopoly  enterprise  is 
basic  energy  production  requires  public  par- 
ticipation at  all  levels. 

The  National  Electrical  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  wUl  ass\ire  the  most  efficient  uti- 
lization of  the  ample  electric  generating  fa- 
culties now  on  line.  It  also  provides  for  in- 
telligent and  coordinated  construction  of 
new  facilities.  It  wlU  reduce  the  need  for 
new  generating  facilities  by  twenty  five  per- 
cent, and  that  is  no  smaU  saving  when  one 
considers  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
estimated  to  be  spent  on  electric  plant  before 
the  end  of  this  centiu^. 

There  are  many  proposals  for  Improving 
the  electric  system  in  the  United  States  to- 
day through  Federal  intervention.  They  come 
from  Congress,  the  Administration,  Federal 
and  state  regulators,  consumer  advocates, 
and  the  utUlty  Industry  Itself.  Most  pro- 
posals involve  a  Federal  baUout  of  problem 
UtUitles  whUe  aUowlng  the  continuation  of 
the  organizational  structure  which  brought 
about  the  problems  in  the  first  place.  Fed- 
eral taxpayers — who  are  also  utUlty  rate- 
payers, for  the  most  part — are  asked  to  spend 
vast  sums  of  money  without  receiving  any 
guarantee  of  improved  service  or  participa- 
tion in  this  area  which  Is  so  Important  to 
their  pocketbooks,  Ufestyle,  and  health. 
Further  tax  breaks.  Federal  loan  guarantees, 
and  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  special 
securities  by  the  Federal  government  all  en- 
taU  vast  commitments  of  money  with  noth- 
ing received  in  return. 

This  bill  overcomes  those  deficiencies  by 
guaranteeing  that  any  funds  spent  wUl  oe 
returned  through  lower  rates,  a  better  en- 
vironment, and  public  participation  in  an 
area  where  It  is  long  overdue.  This  bUl  elim- 
inates the  wasteful  aspects  of  the  present 
system.  Quite  clearly,  that  is  what  consumers 
are  now  vociferously  demanding. 

S.  1208 

A    bill    to    Improve    the    Nation's    energy 
resources 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 

of    Representatives    of    the    United    States 

of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1 .  Short  Tttle 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 

Electrical  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1976*. 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  POWER  GRID  AND 
REGIONAL  BULK  POWER  DISTRIBU- 
TION 

Sec.  101.  DEFiNmoNs. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  T^?  term  "National  Grid"  means  the 
National  Power  Grid  Corporation,  established 
by  section  102. 

(2)  The  term  "national  board"  means  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Grid. 


(3)  The  term  "regional  corporations" 
means  a  regional  bulk  power  supply  corpora- 
tion established  by  the  National  Grid  under 
section  103. 

(4)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Grid  or  any  regional  corporation. 

(5)  The  term  "regional  board"  means  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  regional  corporation. 

(6)  TTie  term  "region"  means  a  bulk  power 
supply  region  established  under  section  103 
(a)(1). 

(7)  The  term  "electric  utUity"  means  any 
person  or  public  agency  whose  functions  In- 
clude the  sale  of  electric  power. 

Sec.  102.  National  Power  Grid  Corporation. 

(a)  There  Is  created  a  body  corporate  by 
the  name  of  the  "National  Power  Grid  Cor- 
poration" which  shall  establish  and  operate  a 
national  power  grid  system.  The  National 
Grid  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
section  202,  and  which  shall  direct  the  exer- 
cise of  aU  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
Una. 

(b)  The  National  Grid  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  national  power  grid  system,  con- 
sisting of  electric  power  generating  facilities 
and  a  system  of  very  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  which,  to  the  extent  practicable 
shall  Interconnect  such  generating  facilities 
and  the  transmission  systems  of  each  re- 
gional corporation.  Such  system  may  be  es- 
tablished by  constructing  generating  facul- 
ties and  transmission  lines,  or  by  acquisition 
of  existing  faculties  and  Unes  under  section 
105,  or  both. 

(c)(1)  The  National  Grid  shall  contract 
to  seU  electric  power  to  regional  corporation* 
at  rates  which  shall  be  regional  throughout 
the  United  States  and  which  shaU  be  set  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles  and  the  environ- 
mental protection  requirements  of  section 
201,  taking  Into  account  the  charges  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
National  Grid  (Including  depreciation)  and 
to  amortize  the  Indebtedness  of  the  National 
Grid. 

(2)  The  National  Grid  shall  provide  base 
load,  peaking,  or  other  power  to  regional 
corporations  to  meet  requirements  of  which 
the  National  Grid  has  at  least  ten  years  no- 
tlce.  Any  notice  of  requirements  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  offer 
to  contract  for  the  required  power. 

(3)  The  National  Grid   Is  authorized  to  . 
purchase   for  resale   by  the   National   Grid 
surplus  electric  power  generated  by  any  elec- 
tric utility  on  schedules  and  at  rates  agreed 
upon  with  such  electric  utility. 

Sec.  103.  Regional  Bulk  Power  Scpplt  Cor- 
porations. 

(a)  Subject  to  section  106(a)(2),  the  Na- 
tional Grid  shall  establish  by  regulation— 

(1)  a  number  of  bulk  power  supply  regions 
which  in  the  aggregation  shall  comprise  the 
entire  United  States,  and 

(2)  a  regional  buUr  power  supply  corpora- 
tion in  each  such  region. 

(b)  Each  regional  corporation  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  which  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  from  the  region  but  each 
from  a  different  State  appointed  by  the  na- 
tional board  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  accordance  with  section  202,  and 
which  shall  direct  the  exercise  of  all  of  the 
powers  of  such  regional  corporation.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  regional  board  may  be  removed  by 
the  national  board  for  cause  (Including  faU- 
ure  to  carry  out  any  order  of  the  national 
board  issued  under  subsection  (f)). 

(c)(1)(A)  A  regional  corporation  shall  be 
the  exclusive  marketing  agency  for  the  Na- 
tional Grid  within  the  region  for  which  such 
corporation  was  established.  Any  electric  utU- 
lty, publicly  or  privately  owned,  may  enter 
Into  a  contract  for  services  with  a  regional 
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corporation.  A  regional  corporation  shall  sell 
electric  power  to  any  electric  utility  the  needs 
of  which  it  has  adequate  notice  except  In 
cases  of  failure  of  such  utility  to  meet  its 
financial  obligations,  on  poor  of  fraudulent 
application,  or  because  of  wUlful  failure  of 
such  utility  to  comply  with  wheeling  orders 
under  subparagraph  (B)  or  other  require- 
ments of  such  regional  subparagraph  (B)  or 
other  requirements  of  such  regional  corpora- 
tion. 

(B)  A  regional  corporation  may  not  enter 
into  a  contract  for  services  with  any  electric 
utility  unless  such  utUlty  agrees  to  permit 
(at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  such 
corporation  may  order)  the  use  of  its  excess 
transmission  capacity  for  the  purpose  of 
wheeling  power  from  faculties  of  such  corpo- 
ration or  of  the  National  Grid  to  load  centers 
of  other  electric  utUitles  contracting  to 
purchase  electric  power  from  such  corpora- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  transmission  Unes  of  any  agency 
the  facilities  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
corporation  under  section  105(a)(1)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  National  Grid  to  the  re- 
gional corporation  for  the  region  In  which 
such  lines  are  located  and  shall  be  operated 
by  such  corporation.  Each  regional  corpora- 
tion shall  obtain  such  transmission  capacity, 
in  addition  to  the  capacity  acquired  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  sell  electric  power  generated  by  the  Na- 
tional Grid  to  each  electric  utility  In  the 
region,  and  to  transmit  to  National  Grid 
transmission  lines  such  electric  power  as  the 
National  Grid  may  purchase  from  such  utUl- 
ties. A  regional  corporation  may  obtain  such 
additional  capacity  (A)  by  lease  of  or  con- 
tract for  all  or  part  of  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing transmission  lines  of  electric  utUitles, 
(B)  by  modification  of  existing  faculties  of 
electric  utUites,  or  (C)  by  constructon  of 
new  transmission  lines  by  such  regional  cor- 
poration. Any  excess  transmission  capacity  of 
a  regional  corporation  may  be  made  available 
to  electric  utilities  on  a  contract  carrier  basts. 

(d)  Electric  power  marketed  for  the  Na- 
tional Grid  by  the  regional  corporation  shall 
be  sold  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  regional  rate 
established  by  the  National  Grid  under  sec- 
tion 102(c)(1).  plus  a  transmission  rate 
charged  by  such  regional  corporation.  Such 
transmission  rate  shall  be  set  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  consistent  with  sound  business 
principles  and  the  environmental  protection 
requirements  of  section  201,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  charges  necessary  to  pay  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  regional  corporation 
(including  depreciation)  and  to  amortize  the 
Indebtedness  of  the  regional  corporation. 

(e)  A  regional  corporation  shall  have  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  in  accordance  with 
section  206,  but  such  bonds  shall  not  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  unless  Issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  national  board. 

(f)  Any  person  aggrieved  or  adversely 
affected  by  any  action  of  a  regional  corpo- 
ration may  obtain  administrative  review  of 
such  action  by  the  national  board.  The  na- 
tional board  may.  on  the  basis  of  such 
review,  order  the  regional  board  to  take 
appropriate  remedial  action.  The  final  de- 
cisions of  the  national  board  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  104.  Research  and  development. 

(a)  The  National  Grid  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  electric  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission. In  carrying  out  such  program,  the 
National  Grid — 

(1)  may  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  directly  or  through  contracts 
with  any  person  or  public  agency. 

(2)  shall  coordinate  its  activities  with 
those  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable  with  those  of  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  and 


(3)  shall  develop  priorities  for  carrying 
out  such  program. 

In  developing  priorities  under  paragraph  (3) , 
the  National  Grid  shall  give  preference  to 
environmental  protection  and  land  use  re- 
search including,  but  not  limited  to,  under- 
ground high  voltage  transmission  tech- 
nology, sulfur  oxide  control,  and  other  tech- 
nology to  Improve  the  performance  of  fossU 
fuel  plants,  development  and  demonstration 
of  utiUty  corridors,  development  and  demon- 
stration of  improved  methods  for  disposing 
of  waste  heat,  and  development  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  electric  power  generation 
(including  but  not  limited  to  solar  power, 
wind  ijower,  hydro  pniwer,  biochemical  con- 
version, thermonuclear  fusion,  magnetohy- 
drodynamlcs,   and  fuel  cells). 

(b)  (1)  The  National  Grid  shall  expend  at 
least  2  percent  of  its  revenues  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  under  this 
section. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Grid  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  program  under  this 
section  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  $250,000,000 
less  (B)  the  amount  the  National  Grid  Is 
required  to  expend  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

Sec.  105.  Transfer  op  certain  existing  fed- 
eral-owned   FACIUTIES. 

(a)  Effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Grid  all  electric  power  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  of  the  following  agencies: 

(A)  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

(B)  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(C)  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

(D)  Southeastern  Power  Administration. 

(E)  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
(P)  Alaska  Power  Administration. 

(2)  After  amortization,  hydroelectric 
power  projects,  together  with  associated  Fed- 
eral transmission  faculties,  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Grid  under  this  sub- 
section shall  provide  financial  assistance  to 
water  resource  development,  the  reclamation 
fund,  and  the  basin  accounts.  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  procediu-es  under  which 
they  were  authorized. 

(3)  The  Tenneisee  Valley  Authority  shall 
be  designated  as  the  original  corporation  for 
the  region  consisting  of  the  area  in  which 
It  operates  on  the  date  of  such  designation. 

(b)  Title  n  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  •   •    • 

TITLE  n— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AP- 
PLICABLE TO  NATIONAL  GRID  AND 
TO     REGIONAL     CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Environmental  protection. 

(a)  Each  corporatioin  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  environmental 
standards.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "environmental  standard"  means  a 
law  or  regulation  prescribing  a  standard  or 
limitation  for  the  purpose  of  control  or 
abatement  of  air  or  water  pollution  or  for 
the  purpose  of  some  other  aspect  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

(b)(1)  Prior  to  applying  to  any  public 
agency  for  authority  to  construct  any  pro- 
posed facility,  the  corporation  which  pro- 
poses to  construct  such  facility  shall  hold  a 
public  hearing,  after  adequate  public  no- 
tice, and  shall  allow  Interested  persons  to 
submit  comments  on  such  proposal. 

(2)  Each  corporation  shall  treat  all  de- 
cisions regarding  the  siting  and  design  of 
facilities  as  a  significant  aspect  of  land  use 
planning  in  which  all  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  technical  Issues  with  respect  to 
a  facility  should  be  resolved  in  an  Integrated 
fashion.  In  the  resolution  of  these  possibly 
competing  demands  such  corporation  shall 
give  all  possible  weight  to  the  protection  of 
the  environment. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 


Sec.  202.  Boards  of  directors. 

(a)  Of  the  members  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  corporation,  one  member 
shall  be  representative  of  the  Interests  of 
privately  owned  electric  power  companies, 
one  member  shall  be  representative  of  the 
Interests  of  publicly  or  cooperatively  owned 
electric  utUitles,  and  one  member  shall  be 
representative  of  the  Interests  of  consumers. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  any  board 
may  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  national 
board  m^^  feside  on  the  same  side  of  the 
100th  menoian. 

(b)(1)  Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  each  corporation  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  6  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  of  any  such  board  first 
taking  office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  (or  the  National  Grid  in  the  case 
of  members  of  a  board  of  a  regional  corpora- 
tion) at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  after  such  date.  A  successor  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board  shall  be  appK>lnted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  member  and  shall 
have  a  term  of  office  expiring  six  years  from 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  app>olnted.  No 
member  may  be  appointed  for  all  or  part  of 
more  than  two  terms. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  national  board 
first  appointed  shall  be  deemed  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  National  Grid  and  the  In- 
corporation shaU  be  held  to  have  been  ef- 
fected from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  national  board. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy In  a  board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  Vacancies  in  a 
board,  so  long  as  there  shall  t>e  two  members 
in  office,  shall  not  Impair  the  powers  of  such 
board  to  execute  its  functions,  and  two  of 
the  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  such  board. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  each  board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  thereof. 

(e)  Each  of  the  members  of  the  national 
board  shaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  11  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  U.S.C.  5313) ,  to  be  paid  by  the  National 
Grid.  Eash  of  the  members  of  a  regional 
corp>oratlons  board  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  provided  for  level  rv  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5315),  to  be 
paid  by  such  corporation.  No  member  of  any 
such  board  shaU.  during  his  continuance  In 
office,  be  engaged  In  any  other  business. 
Sec.  203.  Officers  and  emplotees  of  cor- 
porations. 

(a)  The  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation 
may  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service — 

(1)  appoint  a  manager  of  the  corporation 
who  ShaU  be  compensated  at  the  provided 
for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  tmd 

(2)  appoint  such  other  officers,  employees, 
attorneys,  and  agents  as  are  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  Its  business,  fix  their 
compensation  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  classification  and  general  sched- 
ule pay  rates),  define  their  duties,  and  re- 
quire bonds  of  such  of  them  as  such  board 
may  designate. 

Any  appointee  of  a  board  of  directors  may 
be  removed  in  the  discretion  of  such  board. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (Davis-Bacon  .\ct:  40  U.S.C.  276a).  each 
contract  to  which  the  corporation  Is  a  party 
shall  be  considered  a  contract  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party. 

(2)  If  work,  which  if  let  by  contract  wotdd 
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be  subject  to  paragraph  (1),  Is  done  directly 
by  a  corporation,  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
such  work  had  been  let  by  contract. 

(c)  In  the  appointment  of  officials  and 
the  selection  of  employees  for  a  corporation, 
and  In  the  promotion  of  any  such  em- 
ployees or  officials,  no  political  test  or  qual- 
ification shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration, but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency.  Any  member 
of  a  board  of  directors  who  is  found  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  appointee  of  a  board 
of  directors  who  Is  found  by  the  board  to 
be  guUty  of  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  removed  from  office  by  such  board. 
Sec.  204.  Corporate  Powers  Generally. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  a  corporation  shall  have 
the  same  powers  as  a  District  of  Columbia 
nonprofit  corporation  has  under  subsections 
(a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  5  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act,  and  In  addition — 

(1)  May  make  contracts  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(2)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws. 

(3)  Shall  have  power  to  acquire  real  prop- 
erty for  the  construction  of  generating  facil- 
ities, transmission  lines,  and  other  structures 
and  projects. 

(4)  Shall  have  power  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  in  accordance  with 
section  207. 

(5)  Shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  specifically  conferred  in  this 
Act   upon  such  corporation. 

(b)  In  order  to  enable  a  corporation  to 
exercise  the  powers  and  duties  vested  In  It 
by  this  Act — 

(1 )  The  exclusive  use,  possession,  and  con- 
trol of  all  property  to  be  acquired  by  such 
corporation  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  en- 
trusted to  such  corporation  for  the  pvu^Kises 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
such  corporation  of  the  use,  possession,  and 
control  of  such  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  purposes  of  such  corporation  as  stated 
In  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
principal  office  at  a  place  determined  by  it. 

(d)  Section  101  of  the  Qovemment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "any  corporation  established  under  the 
National  Power  Orld  Act;"  after  "Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority; ". 

(e)  A  corporation  may  contract  with  any 
person  or  public  agency  which  It  deems  qual- 
ified, to  design,  prepare  specifications  and 
bidding  documents,  recommend  the  award 
of  contracts  or  supervise  the  construction 
and  Installation  of  equipment  and  faciUtles 
of  any  required  type  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  A  corporation  may  contract  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  participate 
with  the  staff  of  such  corporation  in  sys- 
tem  planning   and   load   forecasting. 

Sec.    205.    Accounts   and   Contracts. 

(a)  A  corporation  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
counts. Each  corporation  shall  determine  Its 
own  system  of  administrative  accounts  and 
the  forms  and  contents  of  Its  contracts  and 
other  business  documents  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  corporation  is  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures  and  to  enter  Into  such 


contracts,  agreements,  and  arrangements, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  In  such 
manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary,  Includ- 
ing the  final  settlement  of  all  claims  and 
litigation  by  or  against  such  corporation; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
In  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
accoimtable  officer  or  employee  of  such  cor- 
poration, shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor 
withhold  f\mds  because  of,  any  expenditure 
which  the  board  of  directors  thereof  shall 
determine  to  have  been  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  pxxrchases  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services,  except  for  personal  serv- 
ices, made  by  a  corporation,  shall  be  made 
after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times  sufficiently  In  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  board  of  directors  thereof 
shall  determine  to  be  adequate  to  Insure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition;  ex- 
cept that  advertisement  shall  not  be  re- 
qiUred  when,  ( 1 )  an  emergency  requires  Im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  supplies  or  per- 
formance of  the  services;  or  (2)  repair  parts, 
accessories,  supplemental  equipment,  or 
services  are  required  for  supplies  or  services 
previously  furnished  or  contracted  for;  or 
(3)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In  any 
purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of  serv- 
ices does  not  exceed  $2,500;  in  which  cases 
such  purchases  of  supplies  or  procurement 
of  services  may  be  made  In  the  open  market 
in  the  manner  common  among  businessmen. 
In  comparing  bids  and  in  making  awards  a 
board  of  directors  may  consider  such  factors 
as  relative  quality  and  adaptability  of  sup- 
plies or  services,  the  bidder's  financial  re- 
sponsibility, skill,  experience,  record  of  In- 
tegrity In  dealing,  ability  to  furnish  repairs 
and  maintenance  services,  the  time  of  de- 
livery or  performance  offered,  and  whether 
the  bidder  has  compiled  with  the  specifi- 
cations. 

Sec.  206.   Bonds  for  financing  povster  pro- 
grams. 

(a)(1)  Each  corporation  Is  authorized  to 
issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  "bonds")  to  assist  In 
financing  its  activities  and  to  refund  such 
bonds. 

(2)  The  aggregate  outstanding  amount  of 
bonds  Issued  by  the  National  Grid  and  bv 
aU  regional  corporations  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000,000  at  any  time.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  bonds  Issued  by  a  regional 
corporation  and  not  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Subject  to  section  103(e),  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  bonds  issued  by  a 
corporation  under  this  section  shall  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  Proceeds  real- 
ized by  a  corporation  from  issuance  of  such 
bonds  and  from  power  operations  and  the 
expenditure  of  such  proceeds  shall  not  be 
subject  to  apportionment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665). 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  bonds 
Issued  by  a  corporation  under  this  section 
shall  be  negotiable  Instruments  unless  other- 
wise specified  therein,  shall  be  In  such  forms 
and  denominations,  shall  be  sold  at  such 
times  and  In  such  amounts,  shall  mature  at 
such  time  or  times  not  more  than  fifty  years 
from  their  respective  dates,  shall  be  sold  at 
such  prices,  shaU  bear  such  rates  of  Interest, 
may  be  redeemable  before  matxirlty  at  the 
option  of  such  corporation  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times  and  redemption  premiums, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  such  corporation  may  deter- 
mine. 

(2)  At  least  fifteen  days  before  selling 
each  Issue  of  bonds  under  this  section  (ex- 
clusive of  any  commitment  shorter  than 
one  year)  a  corporation  shall  advise  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  amount,  pro- 
posed  date  of  sale,   maturities,   terms  and 
conditions,  and  expected  rates  of  Interest  of 
the    proposed    Issue    in    the    fullest    detail 
possible    and,    if    the    Secretary    shall    so 
request,    shall    consult    with    him    or    his 
designee    thereon,    but    the    sale    and    is- 
suance of  such  bonds  shall  not  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
except  as  to  the  time  of  Issuance  and  the 
maxlmiun  rates  of  Interest  to  be  borne  by 
the  bonds.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
does  not  approve  a  proposed  Issue  of  bonds 
hereunder  within  seven  working  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  he  Is  advised  of  the 
proposed  sale,  such  corporation  may  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  Interim  obligations  In  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  Issue,  which  the  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  purchase.  In  case  such 
corporation  determines  that  a  proposed  Issue 
of  bonds  \inder  this  section  cannot  be  sold 
on  reasonable  terms.  It  may  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary Interim  obligations  which  the  Secre- 
tary   is   authorized    to   purchase.    Notwith- 
standing  the   foregoing   provisions   of   this 
subsection,  obligations  Issued  by  a  corpora- 
tion to  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  $750,- 
000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  shall 
mature  on  or  before  one  year  from  date  of 
issue,  and  shall  bear  Interest  equal  to  the 
average  rate   (rounded  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  a  percent)  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
maturities  from  dates  of  issue  of  one  year 
or  less  as  of  the  close  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  of  such  cor- 
poration. If  agreement  Is  not  reached  within 
eight  months  concerning  the  Issuance  of  any 
bonds  which  the  Secretary  has  failed  to  ap- 
prove,   such    corporation    may    nevertheless 
proceed    to    sell    such    bonds    on    any    date 
thereafter  without  approval  by  the  Secretary 
In  amoimt  sufficient  to  retire  the  Interim  ob- 
ligations Issued  to  the  Treasury  and  such 
Interim  obligations  shall  be  retired  from  the 
proceeds   of  such   bonds.   For   the   purpose 
of      any      purchase      of      a      corporation's 
obligations    the    Secretary    of    the    Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be   Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  such 
corporation's  obligations  hereunder.  A  cor- 
poration may  sell  Its  bonds  by  negotiation  or 
on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  subject  to 
the  right.  If  reserved,  to  reject  all  bids;  may 
designate    trustees,    registrars,    and    paying 
agents  In  connection  with  such  bonds  and 
the  Issuance  thereof:  may  arrange  for  audits 
of  Its  accounts  and  for  reports  concerning  Its 
financial  condition  and  operations  by  certi- 
fied public  accounting  firms  (which  audits 
and  reports  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  re- 
quired by  sections  105  and  106  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act) ;  may,  sub- 
lect  to  any  covenants  contained  In  any  bond 
contract.  Invest  the  proceeds  of  any  bonds 
and  other  funds  under  its  control  which  de- 
rive from  or  pertain  to  its  power  program  In 
any  securities  approved   for  Investment  of 
national  bank  funds  and  deposit  said  pro- 
ceeds and  other  funds,  subject  to  withdrawal 
by  check  or  otherwise.  In  any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  bank  having  membership  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System:   and  may  perform 
stich  other  act  not  prohibited  by  law  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Bonds  Issued  by 
a  corporation  under  this  section  shall  contain 
a  recital  that  they  are  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  such  recital  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  such  bonds  and  of  their  validity, 
(d)  Bonds  issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  lawful  Investments  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
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deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority 
ac  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  author- 
ity over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
triist,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  acqiilred 
by  them  under  this  section. 

(e)  Bonds  Issued  by  a  corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  any  State  or  local  tax- 
ing authority  except  estate.  Inheritance,  and 
gift  ttuces.  Interest  on  such  bonds  shall  not 
be  Included  In  gross  Income  for  purposes  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  only  If  such 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  In 
accordance  with  section  103(e). 

Sec.  207.  Condemnation  Proceedings. 

A  corporation  may  cause  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  for  the  acquisition  by  con- 
demnation of  any  lands,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way,  or  of  any  transmission  capacity  or 
existing  facilities  referred  to  In  section  103 
(C)  (2)  (A)  or  (B),  which,  In  the  opinion  of 
such  corporation,  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  land, 
easement,  right-of-way,  or  other  interest,  or 
any  part  thereof.  Is  located,  and  such  coiirt 
shall  have  full  Jurisdiction  to  divest  the  com- 
plete title  to  the  property  sought  to  be  ac- 
quired out  of  all  persons  or  claimants  and 
vest  the  same  In  the  United  States  In  fee 
simple,  and  to  enter  a  decree  quieting  the 
title  thereto  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  any  such  eminent  domain  proceeding  (In- 
cluding a  proceeding  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) a  corporation  may  file  with  the 
complaint  or  at  any  time  before  Judg:ment  a 
declaration  of  taking  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  consequences  provided  by  the  first  section 
and  sections  2  and  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  expedite  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  and  works  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  enabling  possession  and  title  of 
Bites  to  be  taken  In  advance  of  final  Judg- 
ment In  proceedings  for  the  acquisition 
thereof  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain", 
approved  February  26,  1931  (48  Stat.  1421). 
Sec  208.  Reports. 

(a)  Each  corporation  shall  report  to  the 
President  annually,  and  the  President  shall 
transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  with 
such  comment  and  recommendations  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Each  corporation  shall  file  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Congress,  In  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  a  financial  statement  and 
a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  such 
corporation  covering  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Reports  provided  for  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  also  be  noticed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec.  209.  Advisort  Committees. 

(a)  Whenever  any  corporation  shall  estab- 
lish or  utilize  any  board,  task  force,  commis- 
sion, committee,  or  similar  group,  not  com- 
posed entirely  of  members  of  the  board  and 
officers  or  full-time  employees  of  the  corpo- 
ration, for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  cor- 
poration as  to  Its  policies  and  procedures,  the 
corporation  shall  Instire  that  each  such 
group  Is  fairly  balanced  in  terms  of  the 
points  of  view  represented  by  its  members. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  such  board,  task  force, 
commission,  committee,  or  similar  group, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  Interested 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  attend,  appear 
before,  and  file  statements  with,  such  group. 

(c)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts, 
memoranda,  and  oth^r  documents  which 
were  prepared  for  or  by  such  group,  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  and  copying 


at  a  single  location  In   the   offices   of  the 
corporation. 

(d)  Advisory  committees  established  or 
utilized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned In  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law 
92-463,  86  Stat.  770),  except  as  Inconsistent 
with  this  section. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  congressional  sal- 
aries whenever  the  budget  is  not  bal- 
anced. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  show 
the  American  public  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  taking  an  active  role  in  com- 
batting inflation. 

My  bill  would  call  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  congressional  salaries  in  any 
fiscal  year  where  there  is  a  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  purpose,  obviously,  is  to  provide 
a  disincentive  for  the  Congress  to  tolerate 
an  unbalanced  budget.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, I  believe  we  do  require  such  a  dis- 
incentive. 

Local  comedian  Mark  Russell  says  he 
cannot  criticize  President  Ford — "after 
all,  he  hasn't  done  anything.  But  I  won't 
criticize  Congress  either,"  says  Russell. 
"They've  done  even  less." 

He  is  right  about  Congress.  So  far  we 
have  failed  to  take  any  positive  action  to 
turn  this  economy  aroimd,  and  there  is 
no  end  in  sight  to  the  continuing  infia- 
tion  that  is  ravaging  our  economy. 

This  year  we  are  facing  a  Federal  defi- 
cit in  excess  of  $51  billion.  We  also  are 
facing  the  very  real  possibility  that  this 
spending  Congress  will  raise  tiiat  deficit 
even  higher. 
This  trend  simply  cannot  continue. 
Moimting  Federal  deficits  and  a  bur- 
geoning Federal  debt  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  this  Nation.  Such  deficits 
portend  economic  instability  of  a  dimen- 
sion we  have  never  known.  They  make 
continuing  inflation  an  economic  fact  of 
Ufe. 

And  because  such  deficits  assure  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  curb  infiation,  they 
establish  as  Government  policy  a  perma- 
nent, cruel,  hidden,  and  inequitable  tax 
that  strikes  hardest  at  those  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  I  introduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
compel  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  oper- 
ate on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  It  would 
encourage  a  balanced  budget,  or  incur 
the  need  for  higher  taxes. 

I  hope  we  will  seriously  consider  that 
measure  in  the  days  ahead.  If  approved, 
it  would  require  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures.  So  It 
would  be  some  time  before  it  could  be- 
come law. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  take  some 
kind  of  action  to  indicate  our  serious 
intent  to  come  to  grips  with  inflation 
headon.  At  a  time  when  public  confidence 
In  Government  is  at  an  unprecedented 
low,  we  in  Congress  have  a  chance  to 
prove  we  deserve  some  confidence. 

We  can  do  so  by  volunteering  to  take 
a  10-percent  pay  cut  if  we  fail  to  balance 


the  budget.  I  think  that  will  be  effective 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  and 
restoring  public  confidence  in  elected 
officials. 

There  is  no  time  to  waste.  Inflation 
is  taking  a  higher  toll  daily  in  terms  of 
unemployment,  hunger,  and  bankruptcy. 
The  problems  can  be  stated  in  economic 
terms.  But  the  costs  are  in  human  terms. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  late  President 
Calvin  Coolidge,  who  said : 

I  favor  economy  in  government,  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I 
wish  to  save  lives. 

Let  us  show  the  American  public  we 
mean  business.  Let  us  make  Mark  Russell 
find  someone  else  to  kick  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1209 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1975,  if  the  outlays  of  the 
United  States  Government  (excluding  out- 
lays of  trust  funds)  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed 
receipts  (excluding  receipts  of  trust  funds) 
of  the  Government  for  that  fiscal  year,  then 
during  the  Immediately  succeeding  fiscal  year 
the  rate  of  comi>ensation  that  each  Senator, 
Representative,  Delegate,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  would  have 
been  paid  but  for  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centxim. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  to  secure 
to  employees  of  the  Government  the 
right  to  disclose  information  which  is 
required  by  law  to  be  disclosed  by  agen- 
cies. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FKDKRAI,    employees    DISCLOSTTRZ    act    op     IftTB 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  in  1966.  it  affirmed  the 
principle  of  public  access  to  governmen- 
tal information  so  that  the  American 
people  could  know  how  their  Government 
is  being  rim.  Recent  amendments  to  the 
act  have  strengthened  that  affirmation. 

The  key  to  promoting  freedom  of  in- 
formation, in  the  broadest  sense,  remains 
In  the  hands  of  the  Government  em- 
ployee. In  a  government  that  has  become 
as  large  and  complex  as  ours,  it  Is  both 
inadequate  and  unrealistic  to  rely  solely 
on  public  requests  for  information  to 
keep  our  citizens  well-informed.  I  believe 
that  the  logical  next  step  beyond  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  to  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  right  of  Government 
employees — on  their  own  initiative — to 
make  public  information  available  to  the 
public. 

The  case  histories  of  those  few  Govern- 
ment employees  who  have  made  disclos- 
ures demonstrate  the  pitfalls  that  pres- 
ently await  Federal  employees  who  on 
their  own  release  information  to  the 
American  people.  The  harassment  and 
retaliation  which  these  employees  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  agencies 
for  their  acts  of  disclosure  have  dis- 
couraged all  but  the  most  courageous 
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from  disclosing  information.  This  not 
only  inhibits  open  government,  but  it 
further  impairs  the  public's  capacity  to 
hold  public  officials  accoimtable  for  their 
actions. 

Little  statutory  protection  is  presently 
available  to  provide  these  employees  with 
adequate  protection  from  agency  harass- 
ment. The  only  existing  redress  available 
to  a  Federal  employee  is  to  pursue  an  ap- 
peal before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Yet  only  certain,  very  specific,  retalia- 
tory actions  give  rise  to  a  right  of  appeal, 
and  agencies  have  learned  to  circumvent 
civil  service  proceedings  by  taking  more 
subtle  retaliatory  actions. 

Even  where  an  employee  can  appeal, 
the  delay,  expense,  and  emotional  strain 
which  that  avenue  entails  is  hardly  com- 
forting to  those  deciding  to  disclose  in- 
formation not  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves, but  of  the  public.  Moreover, 
remedies  available  to  an  employee  in 
such  proceedings  are  limited  to  an  order 
to  the  agency  to  rescind  its  action 
again'^t  the  employee  and  an  award  of 
back  pay  where  applicable.  Thus,  because 
no  damages  can  be  obtained,  these  lim- 
ited remedies  do  nothing  effectively  to 
deter  agencies  from  retaliating  against 
their  employees. 

The  law  must  give  statutory  recogni- 
tion to  the  Federal  employee's  right  to 
disclose,  to  any  person,  information 
which  is  obtainable  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  And  it  also  must  recog- 
nize the  right  of  Goverrunent  employees 
to  disclose  other  information  to  .Con- 
gress when  such  disclosure  is  made  pur- 
suant to  a  legitimate  request  for  such 
information. 

The  law  miist  also  provide  Federal  em- 
ployees with  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
redress  in  our  courts  for  acts  of  intimida- 
tion and  retaliation  taken  against  them 
b:'  their  agencies  when  those  employees 
exercise  their  right  to  disclose  public  in- 
formation. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
which  I  believe  would  accomplish  these 
purposes.  The  amendment  recognizes  the 
right  of  Federal  employees  to  disclose,  to 
any  person,  information  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  employees  to  make 
disclosures  of  other  information  to  Con- 
gress if  such  disclosures  are  made  pur- 
suant to  a  written  request  for  such  in- 
formation made  by  Congress. 

The  bill  affords  employees  the  right 
to  bring  a  civil  action  in  Federal  district 
court  to  obtain  redress  for  any  agency 
actions  taken  against  them  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  dis- 
close information.  The  court  is  given 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  to  provide  com- 
plete relief.  This  could  include  restrain- 
ing orders  and  interlocutory  injunctions 
to  prevent  the  threatened  violation,  and 
reinstatement  and  damages  against  the 
consequences  of  the  violation.  Damages 
are  to  be  assessed  against  the  United 
States. 

To  avoid  any  conflicts  between  court 
and  administrative  decisions,  in  judg- 
ments, an  employee  who  brings  an  action 
under  this  provision  is  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  right  to  review  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 


To  insure  that  the  protections  provided 
by  this  bill  are  viable  for  the  average 
Government  employee,  provision  is  made 
for  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  litiga- 
tion costs  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
if  the  complainant  prevails. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  that  in  all 
cases  that  arise  under  it,  the  taking  of  a 
personnel  action  against  any  employee 
within  1  year  after  he  discloses  informa- 
tion covered  by  this  amendment  shall 
create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
action  taken  was  because  of  the  disclos- 
ure of  information.  This  is  intended  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  proof  which  an 
employee  might  encounter  in  attempting 
to  show  that  the  agency  action  was  taken 
in  retaliation  against  him  for  his  dis- 
closures. An  employee  who  has  been  dis- 
charged from  his  job  faces  tremendous 
problems  in  meeting  his  burden  of  proof 
because  the  necessary  information  for 
that  proof  is  ordinarily  in  the  agency's 
hands.  The  presumption  would  in  no  way 
protect  the  employee  from  personnel  ac- 
tions taken  for  good  cause.  It  would 
merely  place  the  burden  clearly  on  the 
party  most  able  to  bear  it. 

If  we  have  learned  any  lesson  from 
the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  that  the  line  between  a  secret  gov- 
ernment and  a  corrupt  government  is 
dangerously  thin.  Time  and  time  again 
only  the  selfless  acts  of  disclosure  by 
courageous  Government  employees  have 
enabled  the  public  to  maintain  vigilance 
over  their  Government.  Yet,  in  return, 
we  have  done  little  to  provide  these  em- 
ployees with  protection  against  the  enor- 
mous personal  risks  they  injur  when 
they  make  these  disclosures. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  today  wUl  en- 
courage employees  to  make  disclosures 
of  public  information,  thereby  promot- 
ing public  confidence  in  Government  by 
increasing  the  public's  capacity  to  check 
the  abuses  of  Government  officials,  to 
participate  in  Government  proceedings, 
and  to  monitor  the  activities  of  their 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•'(f)(1)  An  indlvludal  In  the  competitive 
or  excepted  service  (except  an  individual  in 
the  excepted  services  serving  in  a  position 
that  Is  of  a  confidential  or  policy-determining 
character  or  whose  position  is  listed  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  this  title),  as 
those  terms  are  defined  In  and  pursuant  to 
chapter  21  of  this  title,  who — 

•'(A)  discloses  any  information  to  any  per- 
son which  an  agency  is  required  to  make 
available  to  the  public  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section:  or 

"(B)  discloses,  pursuant  to  a  lawfully  au- 
thorized written  request  made  by  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  that  Member  any  information 
not  subject  to  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section 

may  not  be  subject  on  account  of  such  dis- 
closure to  discipline  through  dismissal,  de- 
motion, transfer,  suspension,  reprimand,  ad- 


monishment, reductlon-ln-force  or  other  ad- 
verse persormel  action  or  the  threat  thereof. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  officer  or  employee  of  an 
agency  violates  any  provision  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  an  individual  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  agency  and  the  officer  or 
employee  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine an  action  under  this  subsection  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  and 
without  regard  to  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  a  prior  review  of  his  claim  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Any  Individual  who 
brings  an  action  under  this  subsection  waives 
any  right  to  a  review  of  his  claim  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission. 

"(B)  A  civil  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  In  which  the 
event  complained  of  occurred,  the  district  in 
which  the  offending  officer  or  employee  Is 
found,  or  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  court  may 
assess  against  the  United  States  general  dam- 
ages and  such  other  relief.  Including  Injunc- 
tive relief,  as  may  be  appropriate.  The  court 
shall  award  to  a  successful  plaintiff  In  an  ac- 
tion under  this  subsection  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  and  other  litigation  costs  reason- 
ably Incurred.  Any  such  award  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  defendant  agency. 

"(4)  The  taking  of  an  adverse  personnel 
action  against  any  Individual  who  discloses 
Information  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. If  brought  within  one  year  after 
such  disclosure,  shall  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  such  action  was  brought  against 
such  employee  on  account  of  such  disclosure. 
The  burden  Is  on  the  agency  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption arising  under  this  paragraph.". 

Sec.  2.  Appropriations  to  agencies  shall  be 
available  to  pay  any  judgment  or  other  cost 
Incurred  as  the  result  of  any  judgment  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  1211.  A  bill  to  provide  for  studies 
of  malpractice  insurance  problems 
among  physicians  and  hospitals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  94th 
Congress  Is  looking  at  the  health  care 
system  to  see  how  it  should  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  in  order  to  provide 
better  health  care  for  our  citizens.  One 
part  of  the  health  care  problem  is  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions — the  lack  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance.  Many  in- 
surance comf>anIes  are  presently  discon- 
tinuing malpractice  coverage,  thus  leav- 
ing both  hospitals  and  practitioners 
without  insurance.  This  means  that  there 
could  be  many  States  with  even  less 
health  services  than  they  already  have. 
Rural  areas  will  be  hit  particularly  hard, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  recruit  medical  pro- 
fessionals under  normal  conditions. 

This  alarming  situation  has  arisen  for 
several  reasons.  The  number  of  malprac- 
tice suits  being  filed  is  increasing,  as  is 
the'  amount  of  settlements  brought. 
Therefore,  insurance  companies  find  that 
it  is  not  profitable  to  carry  malpractice 
insurance.  Since  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions begins  upon  discovery  of  malprac- 
tice— which  may  be  5  or  10  years  after 
hospitalization,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  cost  of  premiums.  This  necessitates 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  insurance 
premiums.  I  know  of  one  medical  group 
whose  malpractice  insurance  premium 
went  from  $5,000  in  1  year  to  $107,000 
the  next  year.  As  any  businessman  will 
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recognize,  this  presents  a  massive  fi- 
nancial crisis. 

In  Tennessee,  there  are  41  hospitals 
which  will  be  left  without  Insurance  be- 
ginning In  less  than  60  days.  Unless 
there  Is  some  alternative  arrangement 
made  in  the  meantime,  these  hospitals 
cannot  operate.  Doctors  who  might  go 
to  rural  areas — those  just  beginning 
practice,  or  those  beginning  to  prepare 
for  retirement — either  cannot  obtain  or 
afford  insurance.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
contradiction  In  efforts  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  health  care  system  and  at 
the  same  time  watch  the  providers  of 
health  care  be  driven  from  practice.  We 
need  to  insure  that  our  health  care  sys- 
tem is  allowed  to  operate  uninterrupted. 

I,  therefore,  am  proposing  S.  1211.  My 
bill  calls  for  a  90-day  study  to  develop 
an  immediate  solution  to  this  problem, 
and  a  10-month  study  to  research  a 
long-term  plan  of  action,  so  that  this 
situation  will  not  arise  again.  The  study 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  who  will  re- 
quest the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  these  studies.  The  result  of 
these  studies  should  be  that  we  eliminate 
the  Immediate  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  an  adequate  insurance  sys- 
tem that  will  provide  uninterrupted 
health  care  for  our  citizens.  A  similar 
measure  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
this  will  insure  speedy  action  and  facili- 
tate passage  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  shall  arrange 
for  the  conduct  of  studies  concerning  solu- 
tions to  the  growing  problems  of  malprac- 
tice insurance  among  the  Nation's  physi- 
cians and  hospitals,  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. The  Office  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  such  studies 
under  an  agreement,  to  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Office  and  the  Academy  in  con- 
ducting such  studies  will  be  paid  by  the 
Office. 

(b)(1)  The  studies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  a  study  to  be  completed  within  90 
days  foUowlng  the  date  on  which  the  ar- 
rangement referred  to  In  such  subsection  is 
entered  Into,  and 

(B)  a  study  to  he  completed  within  10 
months  of  such  date. 

(2)  The  study  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1>(A)  shall  consider  Interim  arrangements 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  Involved  in 
the  malpractice  Insurance  coverage  of  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  In  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  related  to  provisions  of  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and  the  study 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  a 
longer  range  study  designed  to  explore  the 
field  more  thoroughly  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  long-range  recommendations  for  the  per- 
manent solution  of  such  problems. 

(3)  (A)  Recommendations  based  on  the 
study  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  no  later 
than  JvUy  1,  107S,  and  shall  Include  one  or 


more  alternative  recommendations  for 
achieving  an  Interim  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems. 

(B)  Recommendations  based  on  the  study 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  no  later 
than  May  1,  1976,  and  shall  Include  proposals 
for  long-range  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
malpractice  insurance  coverage  for  the  Na- 
tion's physicians  and  hospitals. 

(4)  In  formulating  the  recommendations 
called  for  under  paragraph  (3),  the  Academy 
should  give  particular  attention  to  provisions 
which  would  assure  the  highest  possible  rate 
of  assignment  of  claims  under  section  1842 
(b)   of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1212.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  section  312,  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  3-percent,  low- 
interest  rate  loans  to  property  owners 
to  rehabilitate  their  property  if  it  Is  In 
an  urban  renewal  area  or  In  an  area 
where  a  program  of  concentrated  code 
enforcement  is  being  carried  out.  It  is  the 
only  housing  program  directed  specifi- 
cally at  rehabilitating  inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  the  administration  proposed  that 
the  312  program  be  terminated.  They 
proposed  that  cities  with  areas  needing 
rehabilitation  use  their  block  grant  com- 
munity development  funds  instead.  Sen- 
ator Taft  and  I  opposed  the  administra- 
tion on  this  issue  and  were  successful  in 
getting  the  3-percent  rehabilitation  loan 
program  extended  to  August  22,  1975. 
We  felt  the  program  should  be  extended 
for  several  reasons : 

First.  The  block  grant  program  termi- 
nates the  following  programs  under 
HUD:  Open  space,  urban  beautification, 
historic  preservation  grants,  public  fa- 
cility loans,  water  and  sewer  grants, 
neighborhood  facilities,  urban  renewal, 
neighborhood  development  grants,  and 
model  cities  supplemental  grants. 

Block  grant  funds  were  made  avail- 
able, beginning  January  1,  1975,  for 
other  similar  activities.  But  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  many  competitive  de- 
mands on  community  development  block 
grant  funds  would  limit  the  amount 
available  for  housing  rehabilitation. 

Second.  Section  312  Is  basically  a 
housing  program  and  other  housing  pro- 
grams were  not  collapsed  Into  ctMnmunity 
development. 

Third.  Section  312  is  the  only  specific 
vehicle  for  assisting  the  rehabilitation 
of  single-family  housing  and  preserving 
existing  neighborhoods.  The  312  code  en- 
forcement loan  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  In  the  San  Francisco 
area,  where  there  has  been  only  a 
2-percent  default  during  its  10-year  ex- 


istence. By  comparison,  the  nationwide 
default  rate  has  been  around  5  percent. 

Fourth.  Many  States  have  constitu- 
tional restrictions  which  may  bar  lend- 
ing community  development  funds  to  an 
Individual  for  housing  rehabiUtation. 

This  bill  makes  the  following  changes 
in  the  312  program: 

First.  It  extends  authority  through 
September  30, 1978. 

Second.  It  allows  HUD  to  exceed  tiie  3- 
percent  loan  Interest  rate  up  to  an  Inter- 
est rate  up  to  a  government  interest 
rate  which  covers  the  cost  of  borrowing 
plus  losses  and  administration  cost  on  a 
sliding  scale  when  the  borrower's  income 
exceeds  the  median  income  for  a  family 
of  four  persons.  This  would  answer  the 
criticism  often  raised  by  OMB  that  sec- 
tion 312  allows  rich  people  to  receive 
3-percent  loans. 

Third.  It  gives  priority  consideration  to 
cities  that  provide  rehabUitation  funds 
from  other  sources  and  to  cities  that  are 
unable  to  provide  rehabilitation  fimds  to 
individuals  because  of  State  legal 
restrictions. 

Fourth.  Section  312  is  presently  funded 
by  a  permanent  authorization  of  $150 
million  per  fiscal  year.  Its  aimual  appro- 
priation has  never  exceeded  $90  million. 
That  is  enough  to  support  15,000  hous- 
ing units,  compared  to  the  national 
housing  goal  of  200,000  rehabilitation 
subsidized  units  per  year. 

Under  present  law,  only  appropriated 
funds  can  be  used  for  this  program,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  section  315  contains 
a  revolving  loan  fund  and  most  of  the 
loans  are  paid  back.  As  a  result,  the  ad- 
ministration has  never  been  favorable 
to  fimding  for  this  program. 

As  a  possible  remedy,  our  bill  switches 
the  funding  for  312  from  the  appropri- 
ations process  to  Treasury  borrowing 
process.  It  specifically  declares  that  the 
outlay  be  financed  outside  of  the  budget. 
Appropriations  would  only  be  needed  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  on  the  loans  and  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate,  plus  a  loss  reserve 
and  administrative  cost.  This  is  similar 
to  the  way  other  housing  loan  funds  are 
administered. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would, 
for  the  first  time,  effectively  make  avail- 
able under  the  program  $150  million  for 
low-interest  loans  to  rehabilitate  an  esti- 
mated 25,000  old  housing  units  a  year. 

This  would  constitute  a  67  percent  in- 
crease in  the  present  program — and  it 
would  be  brought  about  at  less  actual 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Moreover,  the  budgetary  impact  of  this 
program  would  be  more  accurately  re- 
flected. We  estimate  the  program  would 
need  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7.5 
miUion,  instead  of  the  present  $90  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
following  Senator  Taft's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Taft 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this 
legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the  Sec.  312 
housing  rehabilitation  loan  program.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  modest  but  Important 
step  toward  achievement  of  the  Improved 
housing  conditions  we  all  seek. 
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since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  argued 
extensively  that  our  Pedend  hovising  strategy 
devotes  Insufficient  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  of  our  70  mllllon- 
unlt  existing  housing  stock.  Aa  I  have  stated 
many  times,  it  Is  unwise  for  the  government 
to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  new  housing 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  those  with 
modest  Incomes.  The  cost  of  building  new 
housing  units  has  become  so  high  that  well 
over  half  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
Income,  reportedly  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
new  home.  Thxis.  subsidy  programs  Involv- 
ing newly  constructed  housing  Inevitably 
will  be  very  expensive  and  will  tend  to  pro- 
vide better  housing  for  low-income  bene- 
ficiaries than  many  of  those  Americans  In 
middle  Income  ranges  can  afford.  Further- 
more, environmental  problems,  urban  land 
scarcity,  and  frequent  community  opposition, 
all  tend  to  hold  down  the  number  of  subsi- 
dized units  which  are  likely  to  be  con- 
structed. 

There  Is  also  a  basic  economic  soundness 
to  neighborhood  preservation  programs 
which  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  Sec. 
312  case.  Simply  put,  a  limited  expenditure 
of  Federal  housing  rehabilitation  funds  at 
an  early  stage  of  neighborhood  decltae  can 
stave  off  the  need  for  massive  public  invest- 
ment in  a  much  more  comprehensive  urban 
renewal-type  program  at  a  later  date. 

On  a  more  emotional  level,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  our  citizens  want  to 
stay  Lq  the  older  urban  areas  where  they 
have  lived  for  years,  rather  than  move  to  a 
subsidized  new  imlt  in  unfamiliar  sur- 
roundings (even  If  one  were  available) .  This 
Is  partictilarly  true  for  our  elderly  citizens, 
who  want  to  stay  around  the  friends  they 
have  had  and  the  neighborhoods  they  know. 
Many  of  these  citizens  are  homeowners  with 
low  incomes  who  would  repair  their  homes 
were  It  not  for  the  unmanageable  financial 
burden. 

Also  on  an  emotional  note,  while  some  of 
our  existing  housing  stock  Is  certainly  ugly 
or  even  in  squalor,  other  units  are  of  an 
architectural  interest  which  adds  needed 
charm  and  diversity  to  our  urban  areas.  The 
Old  West-Ead  area  of  Toledo,  which  was 
a  user  of  Sec.  312  loans  and  which  I  toured 
as  a  member  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  is  a  good  example  of  an 
area  with  many  such  housing  units.  The 
loss  of  one  of  these  units  of  the  housing 
stock  could  could  never  be  replaced  fully 
by  a  Federally  subsidized  new  unit. 

Etesplte  these  compelling  reasons  for  a  ma- 
jor housing  preservation  and  rehabilitation 
effort,  our  record  in  this  area  has  been  dis- 
mal. In  particular,  the  Federally  assisted 
housing  rehabilitation  programs  have  always 
yielded  far  less  units  than  expected.  At 
least  untU  the  housing  subsidy  moratorium 
in  1973.  by  far  the  largest  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  of  annual  subsidized 
housing  units  estimated  necessary  to  achieve 
our  10-year  national  housing  goals  and  the 
number  of  subsidized  units  actually  pro- 
duced was  in  the  housing  rehabilitation 
area. 

This  low  level  of  success  was  certainly 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  technical  dlffl- 
culti°s  Involved  In  housing  rehabilitation 
which  involves  repair  operations  in  risky 
neighborhoods  and  a  different  job  with  dif- 
ferent  problems  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  In- 
dividual existing  housing  structure.  How- 
ever, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Sec  312 
program  as  I  wUl  discuss  further,  the  blame 
also  rests  on  Insufficient  Federal  attention 
to  and  funding  for  housing  and  neighborhood 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  activities. 

As  a  minor  step  toward  correcting  this 
problem.  Senator  Cranston  and  I  Introduced 
the  Urban  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  Al- 
though that  legislation  died  with  the  1972 
omnibus  housing  bill,  in  the  last  Congress 
we  were  more  successful.  The  Administration 
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announced  its  support  for  more  extensive  at- 
tention to  and  use  of  existing  housing,  but 
unfortunately  it  refused  to  support  housing 
programs  designed  specifically  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  used  the  occasion  to  take  the  crush- 
ing negative  step  of  obliterating  the  sub- 
sidized new  construction  programs.  More 
positively,  several  of  our  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation  amendments  were  ac- 
cepted by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
One  of  these  provUlons  amended  the  law 
proclaiming  the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  environment  for  every  American 
famUy,"  a  part  of  my  father's  work  about 
which  he  felt  most  strongly.  The  provision 
reads : 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  pol- 
icies designed  to  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  housing  goal  have  not 
directed  sufficient  attention  and  resources  to 
the  preservation  of  existing  housing  and 
neighborhoods,  that  deterioration  and  aban- 
donment of  housing  for  the  Nation's  lower  In- 
come fanUlies  has  accelerated  over  the  last 
decade,  and  that  this  acceleration  has  con- 
tributed to  neighborhood  disintegration  and 
has  partially  negated  the  progress  toward 
achieving  the  national  housing  goal  which 
has  been  made  prlmarUy  through  new  hous- 
ing construction. 

"(c)  The  Congress  declares  that  if  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  la  to  be  achieved,  a  great- 
er effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods through  such  measures  as  housing 
preservation,  moderate  rehabUitation,  and 
improvements  in  housing  management  and 
maintenance.  In  conjunction  with  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  municipal  services.  Such  an 
effort  should  concentrate,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  It  has  In  the  past,  on  housing  and 
neighborhoods  where  deterioration  is  evident 
but  has  not  yet  become  acute."; 

Since  the  passage  of  that  Act,  the  reasons 
for  supporting  strong  programs  to  preserve 
older  housing  and  neighborhoods  have  be- 
come even  more  compelling.  Both  the  labor- 
intensive  nature  of  these  programs  and  their 
likely  locations  In  or  near  neighborhoods 
with  grave  unemployment  problems  have 
taken  on  a  new  Importance  and  desirablUty. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  energy  conser- 
vation aspect  of  housing  rehabilitation, 
which  often  involves  improvements  such  as 
the  installation  or  development  of  more  effi- 
cient heating  and  electrical  systems. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  actions  since 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devel<^ment  Act  of  1974  have  not  followed 
our  rhetoric.  The  Sec.  312  program  is  op- 
erating at  its  lowest  level  in  several  years  and 
other  subsidized  housing  programs  which  en- 
couraged some  rehablliutlon  are  not  operat- 
ing. The  new  federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
gram designed  to  take  up  the  slack  remains 
largely  a  promise  and  a  question  mark,  and 
does  not  encompass  homeownership  situa- 
tions. 

It  would  be  imtenable  to  maintain  that  the 
Sec.  312  program,  which  has  never  resulted 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than  about 
12,250  housing  units  In  a  year,  is  or  could  be 
the  total  answer  to  this  problem.  In  any 
event,  to  a  large  extent  the  existing  housing- 
needs  of  the  very  poor  must  be  fulfilled  by 
rental  units,  which  are  not  often  rehabil- 
itated with  Sec.  312  money.  Furthermore,  the 
success  of  neighborhood  preservation  pro- 
grams depends  crucUUy  not  Just  on  housing 
rehabilitation,  but  also  on  the  provision  of 
adequate  municipal  services  and  Improve- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  Sec.  312  has  a  unique  place 
in  a  comprehensive  national  housing  strat- 
egy. It  is  the  only  working  national  program 
which  provides  assistance  so  that  modest- 
income  homeowners  can  keep  their  homes  In 
good  repair.  Because  of  the  stability  which 
homeowners  can  bring  to  the  neighborhoods 


they  Inhabit,  this  type  of  assistance  is  neces- 
sarily a  crucial  aspect  of  any  strategy  to 
arrest  and  reverse  neighborhood  decline. 

Diulng  the  debate  on  the  community  de- 
velopment bill,  the  Administration  argued 
that  Sec.  312  could  be  abolished  because  this 
need  would  be  met  through  cities'  use  of 
community  development  funds.  I  believe 
that  this  approach  would  not  afford  the 
rehabilitation  of  single-family  housing  the 
Importance  as  a  housing  program  that  Con- 
gress intended,  as  refiected  in  the  language 
of  the  1974  Act.  It  was  felt  that  the  other 
housing  programs,  such  as  the  Section  8 
leased  housing  program,  were  important 
enough  priorities  to  remain  separate  Fed- 
eral programs.  They  purposely  were  not 
placed  in  a  pot  with  all  the  other  compet- 
ing community  development  activities  to 
compete  for  possible  program  funds,  or  in 
a  position  of  complete  reliance  on  the  ad- 
ministrative abilities  of  each  local  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  Sec.  312  program  also 
belongs  in  that  category.  The  clear  Intent 
of  the  1974  Act  was  that  it  would  promote 
housing  and  neighborhood  preservation,  not 
downgrade  preservation  by  abolishing  the 
national  program  most  specifically  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

Another  problem  with  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute the  discretionary  use  of  community 
development  funds  for  the  Sec.  312  program 
is  the  constitutional  restrictions  in  many 
States  which  may  limit  or  prevent  the  use 
of  local  fimds  for  direct  rehabilitation  loans 
to  citizens.  I  am  well  aware  of  this  problem 
because  Ohio  is  one  of  the  States  which  may 
be  affected  adversely. 

The  other  alternative  to  Federal  direct 
loans  for  housing  rehabilitation  woiUd  be  a 
program  which  relies,  at  least  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  use  of  private  financing.  Ad- 
vocates of  housing  rehabilitation  would  like 
to  find  a  sensible  Federal  approach  of  this 
type.  Such  an  approach  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  funded  at  a  more  realistic  level 
than  the  present  Sec.  312  program  because  its 
budget  impact  per  housing  unit  would  be 
much  smaller. 

However,  that  approach  would  be  Inhibited 
by  lenders'  outright  unwUllngness  to  lend,  or 
willingness  to  lend  only  at  very  high  Interest 
rates,  in  the  types  of  neighborhoods  the 
program  would  have  to  operate.  The  interest 
rate  on  home  improvement  loans  is  now  12%, 
even  for  loans  which  are  90%  federally  In- 
siu«d  for  housing  in  extremely  steble  areas. 
While  the  sheer  size  of  the  preservation  Job 
to  be  done  across  the  country  demands  that 
we  develop  ways  of  using  private  capital  more 
intensively  to  stave  off  neighborhood  decline, 
that  is  obviously  a  vastly  more  expensive  ap- 
proach than  Federal  direct  lending  or  con- 
ducting a  subsidized  housing  rehabillatlon 
program. 

Another  dimension  of  the  Sec.  312  pro- 
gram in  support  of  Ite  retention  Is  Its  high 
degree  of  success.  The  latest  figures  I  have 
seen  show  the  program's  loan  delinquency 
rate  to  be  about  6%.  Virtually  all  the  com- 
ments I  have  heard  about  the  operation  of 
the  program  have  been  favorable,  and  even 
the  Administration  has  never  based  its  op- 
position on  the  way  the  program  operates. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
extends  the  Sec.  312  program  untU  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978. 1  am  convinced  that  the  three- 
year  time  period  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
uncertainty  about  the  program's  fut\ue, 
which  certainly  has  hampered  its  use  in  the 
last  several  years. 

The  legislation  also  would  amend  Sec.  312 
to  allow  9%  higher  Interest  rate  than  the 
present  3%  to  be  charged  to  borrowers  whose 
incomes  are  higher  than  those  already  estab- 
lished for  priority  by  the  statute.  However, 
the  interest  rate  could  not  be  set  higher  than 
the  rate  needed  to  let  the  program  "tnvak 
even",  or  cover  the  Treasury  borrowing  costs, 
administrative  costs  and  anticipated  Ic 
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In  practice,  this  amendment  would  give 
HUD  the  discretion  to  charge  an  interest 
rate  up  to  about  8%  at  the  present  time,  or 
to  adopt  an  interest  rate  which  "slides  up- 
ward" or  a  Tarlation  of  that  approach,  to 
borrowers  whose  Income  exceeds  a  level 
which  is  alx>ut  the  average  income  in  most 
communities.  This  provision  will  be  a  good 
answer  to  the  criticism  that  because  Sec.  312 
has  been  a  neighborhood-based  rather  than 
an  income-based  program,  people  with  fairly 
high  incomes  have  been  able  to  receive  8% 
loans  even  though  they  could  afford  to  pay 
more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  the  im- 
portance to  the  comprehensive  neighborhood 
preservation  concept  of  allowing  those  with 
higher  incomes  to  receive  government  loans, 
because  private  lenders  either  may  not  be 
willing  to  lend  in  the  area  in  question  or  may 
charge  an  interest  rate  so  high  that  it  dis- 
courages rehabUltetion.  Furthermore,  the 
provision  of  a  federal  loan  at  8%  would  be  a 
powerful  incentive  for  such  homeowners  to 
participate  in  a  neighborhood  preservation 
program.  

The  new  legislation  also  directe  HUD  to 
administer  the  program  (i.e.,  allocate  funds) 
in  a  manner  which  would  encourage  commu- 
nities to  stimulate  housing  preservation  with 
public  and  private  capital  not  made  available 
under  Section  312,  encourage  conununltles  to 
address  the  housing  preservation  needs  of 
owner  occupants  whose  Incomes  are  too  low 
to  afford  even  Section  312  loans,  and  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  communities  which  have 
no  other  feasible  source  of  loan  funds  for 
rehabilitation.  The  first  phase  recognizes  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  housing  preservation 
effort  demand  an  infusion  of  much  more 
money  than  the  Section  312  program  is  likely 
to  provide,  and  thus  communities'  responsi- 
bility to  use  community  developed  funds  in 
this  manner  if  possible  and  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  private  capital  for  this  purpose.  The 
second  phrase  recognizes  that  with  the  re- 
placement of  the  \u-ban  renewal  statute  by 
community  development,  there  Is  no  longer 
a  Federal  rehabilitation  grant  program  of  up 
to  S3, "00  for  owner-occupants  who  need 
hoviTlng  rehabUltetion  (Section  115  of  urban 
renewal  law) .  If  this  need  Is  to  be  met  at  all, 
it  must  be  met  with  community  development 
funds.  Since  the  Section  115  program  was 
administered  in  conjunction  with  Section  312 
in  the  past  to  the  extent  that  about  one- 
fourth  the  grants  were  combined  with  Sec- 
tion 312  loans  and  over  one-third  of  the  Sec. 
312  loans  were  combined  with  grants,  it  is 
appropriate  that  Section  312  be  administered 
in  a  way  which  encourages  the  fulfillment  of 
this  need.  A  great  number  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  type  of  local  action  will  be  low-income 
urban  elderly  homeowners  now  on  fixed  in- 
comes.  The  third  phrase.  In  effect,  simply  di- 
rects HUD  to  recognize  a  State  constitutional 
problem  where  it  existe. 

Finally,  the  budget  treatment  of  Section 
812  program  must  be  addressed.  At  present 
the  program  is  funded  by  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  process.  I  believe  that  this 
funding  method  is  misleading  because  all  of 
the  money  for  loan  outlays  must  be  appro- 
priated, despite  the  fact  that  most  of  this 
money  will  be  paid  back  and  thus  Is  not  a 
loss  to  the  government  in  the  conventional 
sense  of  a  permanent  financial  loss.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  this  misleading  budget  treat- 
ment. In  my  Judgment,  Section  312  has  be^ 
treated  harshly  in  the  appropriations  process. 
Although  a  $150  million  dollar  annual  au- 
thorization level  has  been  in  the  law  since 
1968,  the  annual  appropriation  has  never  ex- 
ceeded $90  million  dollars.  That  is  enough 
funding  to  support  the  rehabilitation  of  only 
about  15.000  housing  units,  which  Is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  number  of  subsidized  re- 
habilitated housing  unite  per  year  estimated 
necessary  to  keep  us  on  track  toward  meeting 
the     Congresslonally-determined      national 


housing  goal.  The  funding  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  is  only  about  half  that  level. 

I  believe  It  would  be  much  less  misleading 
to  explicitly  fund  the  Section  312  program 
from  Treasury  borrowing,  and  to  require  an 
appropriation  of  the  program's  true  cost  to 
the  government  rather  than  the  entire  out- 
lay amount.  Thus,  annual  appropriations  un- 
der our  bill  would  be  necessary  for  the  dif- 
ference between  Section  312  interest  rates 
and  Treasiuy  borrowing  rates,  plus  an 
amount  to  cover  expected  and  otherwise  un- 
covered losses.  Congress  would  also  establish 
annual  lending  ceilings,  to  provide  an  addl< 
tional  element  of  control  over  program  size. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  fought  very  hard 
to  extend  the  Section  312  program  in  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  only  to  see  it  funded  for  fiscal  1975  at 
an  extremely  low  level.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
extend  the  law  further  if  appropriations  will 
continue  to  be  meager;  in  fact,  this  might  be 
detrimentel  by  raising  falsely  localities'  and 
neighborhoods'  hopes  for  assistance.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  correction  of  the  past  mis- 
leading budget  treatment  we  are  proposing 
and  even  Just  focusing  on  the  issue  will  lead 
to  more  rational  Congressional  consideration 
of  that  Issue  in  the  futvire. 

The  Section  312  program  is  scheduled  to 
expire  on  August  22d  and  since  we  are  likely 
only  to  have  an  "emergency"  housing  bill 
prior  to  that  time,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  should  have  an  emergency  status. 
I  urge  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Congress  to  act  on 
it  promptly. 

S.  1212 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  312 
(c)  (3)  of  theHoiising  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "not  to  exceed",  and 
by  inserting  after  "at  any  time"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "or  (B)  such  greater  rate  as 
the  Secretary  may  establish  for  loans  with 
respect  to  residential  property  which  primar- 
ily will  benefit  persons  whose  annual  incomes 
exceed  the  limitations  established  for  priority 
by  subsection  (a),  but  in  no  case  shall  such 
rate  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  teklng  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstending  marketeble  obligations  of  the 
United  Stetes  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  terms  of  loans  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  an 
allowance  adequate  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  to  cover  admimstrative  coste  and 
possible  losses  under  the  program". 

Sec.  2.  Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "ending  on  or  before 
June  30.  1975"  after  "for  each  fiscal  year"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  end  of  the  first , 
sentence :  "The  revolving  fund  (hereinafter  : 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "fund") 
shall  consist  of  (A)  amounte  repaid  by  bor- 
rowers as  principal  and  Interest  on  loans  from 
the  fund,  (B)  proceeds  credited  to  the  fund 
under  paragraph  (2),  (C)  appropriations  to 
the  fund  under  this  paragraph  or  paragraph 
(3) ,  and  (D)  receipts  from  any  other  source."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "such  revolving  fvmd" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fund"; 

(5)  by  inserting  "(A) "  after  "shall  be  avail- 
able for"; 

(6)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
this  section,  and  (C)  for  paying  interest  on 
obligations  Issued  under  paragraph  (2).  The 
aggregate  loans  made  under  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  limite  on 
such  lending  authority  estebllshed  for  such 
year  in  appropriation  Acts.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 


"(2)  TO  carry  out  the  p\irposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year, 
in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tek- 
lng Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outetanding  marketeble  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  Stetes  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
piu-pose  be  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  that 
Act  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of 
such  notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by 
him  under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  fund  in  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  obligations  issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  the  amount  of  in- 
terest received  on  loans  made  from  the  fund, 
plus  any  additional  amount  deemed  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,500,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  Except  In 
the  case  of  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection,  the  recelpte  and  disbursemente 
of  State  governmente  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  limitation  on  annual  expenditures  or 
net  lending." 

Sec.  3.  Section  312(g)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  section  in  a  manner  designed  to  (A)  en- 
courage communities  to  undertake  programs 
which  facilitate  public  or  private  financing 
of  rehabilitation  with  funds  not  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  or  any  other  Federal 
housing  program,  (B)  encourage  communi- 
ties to  address  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
owner-occup>ante  living  In  areas  participating 
in  rehabilitation  programs  whose  Incomes  are 
too  low  to  afford  loans  provided  pursuant  to 
this  section,  and  (C)  accommodate  the  needs 
of  communities  which  have  no  other  feasible 
source  of  loan  funds  for  rehabUltetion." 

Sec.  4.  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  "after 
the  close  of  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978",  and  by  striking  out  "the  close 
of  that  period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"that  date". 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) : 
S.  1213.  A  bill  to  provide,  through  tax 
Incentives  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954,  that  all  future  employment- 
based  group  health  insurance  plans  ex- 
tend coverage  to  workers  who  become 
unemployed  and  receive  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  with  a  temporary 
program  financed  through  a  trust  fimd 
and  a  temporary  assessment  on  group 
health  Insurance  arrangements  to  cover 
workers  who  are  currently  unemployed 
and  receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
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tion — or  who  become  unemployed  before 
the  applicable  health  insurance  plans  are 
modified  to  cover  them,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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EMEKGENCT  HEALTH  INStmANCE  EXTENSION  ACT 
OF   1975 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  announced  that  I  would  soon  be 
introducing  a  new  measure  to  provide 
health  insurance  coverage  to  unem- 
ployed workers  whose  previous  coverage 
had  terminated.  I  am  today  introducing 
that  legislation,  and  it  is  being  simulta- 
neously introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman RosTENKowsKi  of  Ulinois 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Congressman  Rostenkowski  has  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  I  believe  he  has  addressed  himself 
properly  to  the  objections  raised  by  vari- 
ous witnesses  to  all  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation introduced  on  this  subject. 

The  legislation  that  we  introduce  to- 
day is  subject  to  further  review  by  both 
committees,  but  I  feel  it  offers  us  a  broad 
structure  within  which  to  come  up  with 
a  final  bill. 

According  to  the  most  recent  estimates 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  some  2  5  mil- 
lion workers  lost  their  hospitalization 
coverage  by  the  end  of  February  1975 
Some  2.2  million  lost  their  regular  medi- 
cal coverage  as  well.  These  figures  of 
course,  do  not  include  dependent  spouses 
and  children  who  were  also  uncovered  as 
a  result  of  the  termination  of  family 
coverage  when  the  family  head  becomes 
unemployed. 

We  can  appreciate  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  when  we  recognize  that  hos- 
pital costs  have  more  than  tripled  since 
1960  and  that  physician's  fees  have  risen 
substantially  more  than  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

For  the  unemployed,  with  average  un- 
employment checks  averaging  around  $68 
nationwide,  the  specter  of  major  illness 
confronts  them  with  a  considerable  di- 
lemma. Many  do  not  qualify  for  medic- 
aid, because  they  are  not  poor  enough  U 
they  do  quaUfy.  they  find  that  medicaid 
coverage  fluctuates  widely  from  State  to 
fatate,  with  some  States  only  oflferine 
minimal  coverage.  If  they  choose  to  pay 
their  own  premiums,  they  may  be  paying 
on  the  average  of  $50  a  month  for  family 
policies,  a  considerable  slice  of  their  un- 
employment compensation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  walk  away 
from  this  issue  which  has  now  reached 
serious  proportions.  We  must  act  and 
act  rapidly.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect 
the  private  sector  to  pick  up  the  burden 
In  fact,  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion told  the  Finance  Committee  a  short 
time  ago  that  hospitals  during  the  past 
several  years  have  experienced  a  de- 
creased operating  margin  of  revenue  over 
expenses  of  from  2.2  percent  in  1971  to 
0^8  percent  in  1973.  Sixty-three  percent 
of  community  hospitals  are  operating  at 
a  loss.  Nor  are  the  State  financially 
equipped  to  handle  a  sudden  influx  of 
medical  claims  for  the  unemployed.  The 
solution— a  temporary,  stopgap  solu- 
tion—must be  a  Federal  one. 

On  January  30,  I  introduced  S.  496. 
which  would  have  qualified  unemployed 


workers  for  coverage  under  medicare 
part  A.  Although  I  remain  convinced 
that  this  is  a  soimd  approach,  testimony 
revealed  that  administrative  difficulties 
could  have  delayed  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

The  measure  that  Congressman  Ros- 
tenkowski and  I  are  introducing  today 
minimizes  the  administrative  burden 
and  offers  us  a  program  that  requires 
no  new  bureaucracy  and  no  use  of  gen- 
eral revenue  funds.  In  several  significant 
ways,  it  is  an  improvement  on  earlier 
proposals.    . 

The  measure  consists  of  two  parts. 
Part  1  would  require,  through  tax  in- 
centives, that  future  group  health  Insur- 
ance contracts  build  in  protection  against 
the  loss  of  health  insurance  during  peri- 
ods when  the  workers  of  an  employer 
are  receiving  unemployment  benefits. 
This  requirement  would  apply  to  all 
health  insurance  and  contract  renewals 
entered  into  after  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  biU.  In  addition,  all  policies 
would  have  to  contain  such  a  provision 
within  14  months  after  enactment. 

Part  2  would  be  directed  to  the  pres- 
ently unemployed  and  would  reinstate 
health  coverage  for  them  upon  their  ap- 
plication to  their  former  employers.  This 
part  would  be  financed  by  a  1 -percent 
tax  on  health  insurance  premiums  under 
group  contracts,  which  would  be  placed 
in  a  special  trust  fund.  Since  the  fund 
would  not  contain  enough  at  first  to  pay 
the  premiums  of  the  currently  unem- 
ployed, there  is  a  provision  for  the  fund 
to  borrow  against  the  Treasury  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary.  Estimates  are  that  the 
fund  could  go  out  of  existence  in  less 
than  5  years,  after  paying  out  all  claims 
against  it. 

Under  both  part  1  and  part  2,  em- 
ployers and  carriers  are  induced  to  par- 
ticipate by.  in  the  case  of  an  employer 
disallowing  his  business  deduction  of 
one-half  the  amount  he  spends  for  his 
employees'  health  insurance  coverage  or 
!?i^^  case  of  carriers,  disallowing  the 
deduction  of  all  their  premium  taxes  paid 
to  the  States,  if  they  choose  not  to  join 
the  progrtun. 

The  approach  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Rostenkow- 
ski has  several  important  advantages- 
First,  it  is  easy  to  administer.  No  new 
agency  would  have  to  be  set  up  to  admin- 
ister it;  second,  it  can  be  put  in  place 
immediately;  third,  it  does  not  require 
the  expenditure  of  general  revenue  funds 
smce  the  employers  would  pay  the  bulk 
of  the  premium  tax  and  could  treat  it 
as  a  business  expense. 

It  does  not  avoid  all  the  inequities  of 
former  proposals,  but  it  does  minimize 
them.  We  would  not  be  using  general  rev- 
enue funds  to  continue  very  liberal  in- 
surance policies  for  some  individuals  and 
spare  policies  for  others.  The  burden  is 
spread  among  those  now  having  health 
insurance,  and  those  with  better  cover- 
age will  be  paying  higher  taxes. 

It  does  not  vitiate  the  need  for  national 
health  insurance.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  this  is  an  emergency  program  to 
meet  an  urgent  need.  We  still  have  na- 
tional health  insurance  at  the  top  of  our 
domestic  agenda,  and  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue  pressing  for  a  comprehensive  bill. 
We  offer  this  as  a  new  proposal  for 


the  consideration  of  the  two  committees. 
We  will  be  asking  our  colleagues  for  con- 
structive suggestions,  but  I  believe  the 
basic  structure  of  this  measure  improves 
on  earlier  measures  on  this  same  subject. 

Let  me  again  commend  Congressman 
Rostenkowski  for  his  creative  leader- 
ship on  this  matter,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  now  work  together  to  assure 
the  swift  passage  of  a  fair  and  rational 
program  to  protect  the  unemployed  from 
the  high  costs  of  health  care. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  measure  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  let  me  indicate  that  I  am  also  in- 
troducing it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  tax  bill,  H.R.  2166,  to  be  taken 
uo  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.    1213 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Health  In- 
surance Extension  Act  of  1975". 
TITLE     I— CONTINUATION     OP    EMPLOY- 
MENT-BASED HEALTH  INSURANCE  COV- 
ERAGE   POR    THE    UNEMPLOYED 

ENTITLEMENT      OF      UNEMPLOYED      INDIVIDUALS 
TO    CONTINUED    COVERAGE 

Sec.  101.  Any  Individual  who — 

(1)  Is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  week  under  a  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  (or  could  have  become 
covered)  under  an  employment-based  health 
Insurance  plan  in  such  week  through  his  most 
recent  previous  employment  If  such  employ- 
ment had  not  been  terminated  or  discon- 
tinued, 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to 
continued  coverage  under  such  plan  without 
additional  cost  for  the  month  or  months  dur- 
ing which  such  week  or  any  part  thereof 
falls,  as  required  by  section  102  and  more 
particularly  described  in  section  103. 

REQUIREMENTS    APPLICABLE    TO    EMPLOYERS    ANl 
CARRIERS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  em- 
ployees are  covered  under  an  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  shall  be  required 
to  include  in  such  plan  provisions  assuring 
coverage  for  former  employees  in  accordance 
with  sections  101  and  103,  as  a  condition  of— 

(1)  the  full  deductibility  (for  Pederal  in- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  In  any  taxable  year 
during  any  part  of  which  such  plan  is  in 
effect,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  em- 
ployer may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  such 
taxable  year. 

(b)  Each  health  insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  health  insur- 
ance plans  shall  be  required  to  include  In 
each  such  plan  provisions  assuring  coverage 
for  former  employees  of  the  employer  or  em- 
ployers Involved  in  accordance  with  sections 
101  and  103.  as  a  condition  of— 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Pederal  income 
tax  purposes)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid 
by  such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  premiums  or 
other  periodic  payments  received  by  the  car- 
rier under  any  of  such  plans  in  any  taxable 
year  during  any  part  of  which  that  particu- 
lar plan  is  In  effect,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  car- 
rier may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  such 
taxable  year. 

(c)(1)  Each  health  Insurance  carrier  of- 
fering one  or  more  employment-based  health 
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Insurance  plans  shall  also  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  the  deductibility  and  tax  treat- 
ment specified  In  paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b).  to  participate,  with  all  other 
carriers  of  the  same  type  offering  plans  which 
satisfy  subsection  (b).  in  an  organization 
or  arrangement  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  the  claims  paid  by  any  such  car- 
rier under  the  plan  or  plans  involved  during 
any  period,  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
have  been  entitled  to  continued  coverage 
under  section  101  for  more  than  three 
months  after  the  month  in  which  their  most 
recent  previous  employment  was  terminated 
or  discontinued  (and  with  respect  to  expenses 
incurred  by  such  Individuals  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  three  months),  will  be  pe- 
riodically adjusted  (by  the  transfer  of  funds 
to  or  from  that  carrier)  so  that  the  net 
amount  which  that  carrier  is  actuaUy  re- 
quired to  pay  with  respect  to  those  claims 
will  be  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph  (2). 

(2)  The  net  amount  which  any  particular 
carrier  Is  required  to  pay  with  respect  to 
claims  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  during  any 
period,  after  the  adjustment  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph,  shall  be  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  paid 
during  such  period  with  respect  to  all  claims 
so  described  by  all  participating  carriers  of 
the  same  type  as  (A)  the  amount  paid  by 
that  particular  carrier  under  the  plan  or 
plans  Involved  during  such  period  with  re- 
spect to  all  claims  other  than  than  those  so 
described  bears  to  (B)  the  total  amount  paid 
by  aU  carriers  of  the  same  type  under  such 
plans  during  such  period  with  respect  to  all 
claims  other  than  those  so  described. 

(3)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  all  carriers  offering  service  benefit 
plans  (of  the  kind  described  in  section  8903 
(1)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code)  shall  be 
considered  to  be  of  one  type,  and  all  other 
carriers  shall  be  considered  to  be  of  another; 
and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  is  an 
organization  described  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  401(4).  the  amount  of  the  claims 
(of  any  kind)  paid  during  any  period,  as  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  referred  to  be  equivalent 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  product  of  the  ap- 
plicable per-caplta  or  per-famlly  amount  (re- 
ferred to  In  such  second  sentence)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Individuals  or  fami- 
lies who  are  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  the  plan  or  plans  Involved  on  those 
claims. 

NATURE    AND    EXTENT    OF    COVERAGE 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  manner  In  which  an  In- 
dividual entitled  to  continued  health  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  101  may  obtain 
such  coverage  and  verify  his  entitlement 
thereto  shall  be  specified  In  the  provisions 
which  are  required  by  section  102  (a)  and 
(b)  to  be  included  In  the  health  Insurance 
plan  Involved. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage 
to  which  any  such  individual  is  entitled  un- 
der section  101  shall  be  the  same  as  the  type 
and  scope  of  the  coverage  (individual  or 
family)  which  would  have  been  avaUable  to 
him  had  he  continued  In  such  employment. 

(c)  Each  health  insurance  plan  to  which 
the  requirements  of  section  102  relate  shall 
Include  provisions  effectively  assuring  to  an 
employer's  former  employees  who  are  en- 
titled to  continued  coverage  under  section 
101  that  such  coverage  will  be  available  to 
them  (as  long  as  they  are  so  entitled)  even 
If  the  employer  ceases  to  do  business  or  goes 
out  of  existence. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  104.  Sections  101,  102,  and  103  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plans  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  except  that  with  reapect 


to  any  such  plan  which  has  been  established 
through  collective  bargaining  between  the 
employer  and  representatives  of  his  employ- 
ees and  the  first  termination  (or  renewal) 
date  of  which  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  does  not  fall  in  either  the 
second  or  third  calendar  month  beginning 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  such  sections 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  termination  (or 
renewal)  date  of  such  plan  occurring  after 
such  third  calendar  month  but  in  no  case 
later  than  the  first  day  of  the  fourteenth 
calendar  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

TITLE  II— TEMPORARY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION  POR  THE  CUR- 
RENTLY  UNEMPLOYED 

ENTITLEMENT   TO   CONTINUATION    OR 
RESTORATION   OF   COVERAGE 

Sec  201.  Any  Individual  who  during  the 
emergency  period  (as  defined  in  section  206 
(a))  — 

(1)  Is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  week  under  a  State 'or  Pederal  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  under  an  employ- 
ment-based health  insurance  plan  In  such 
week  through  his  most  recent  previous  em- 
ployment If  such  employment  had  not  been 
terminated  or  discontinued. 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to 
have  his  coverage  under  such  plan  (or  cover- 
age of  the  same  type  and  scope)  continued 
or  restored  without  additional  cost  for  the 
month  or  months  during  which  such  week  or 
any  part  thereof  falls,  as  required  by  section 
202  and  more  particularly  described  In  sec- 
tion 203. 

REQUIREMENTS    APPLICABLE    TO    EMPLOYEES    AND 
CARRIERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  em- 
ployees are  covered  under  an  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  shall  be  re- 
quired, upon  application  or  request  made  as 
described  In  section  203(a)  by  an  Individual 
entitled  to  have  his  coverage  continued  or 
restored  during  the  emergency  period  as  pro- 
vided In  section  201,  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  or  restore  such 
coverage  In  accordance  with  sections  201  and 
203,  as  a  condition  of — 

(1)  the  full  deductibility  (for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  during  the  taxable 
year  (or  years)  In  which  such  period  or  any 
part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
employer  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(b)  Each  health  Insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  Insurance 
plans  shall  be  required  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  coverage  with 
respect  to  each  such  plan  for  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  or  employers  In- 
volved during  the  emergency  period,  without 
additional  cost.  In  accordance  with  sections 
201  and  203.  as  a  condition  of— 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid  by 
such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  premliuns  or 
other  periodic  payments  received  by  the  car- 
rier under  any  of  such  plans  d\irlng  the  tax- 
able year  (or  years)  In  which  such  period  or 
any  part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
carrier  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  such 
taxable  year  (or  years). 

PROCEDURE  FOR  OBTAINING  CONTINUATION  OR 
RESTORATION  OF  COVERAGE:  NATURE  AND 
EXTENT  OF  COVERAGE 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Any  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  do  so  under  section  201  may  have 
his  coverage  continued  or  restored  as  pro- 
vided in  such  section  by  submitting  to  the 


employer  Involved  or  his  designated  agent 
an  application  or  request  for  such  continu- 
ation or  restoration  together  with  such  proof 
of  his  entitlement  as  may  be  necessary.  If 
on  the  basis  of  such  proof  and  the  available 
records  or  after  reasonable  investigation  the 
employer  determines  In  good  faith  that  the 
Individual  Is  in  fact  so  entitled,  the  employer 
shall  promptly  make  such  arrangements  with 
(and  provide  such  Information  to)  the  carrier 
offering  such  plan  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assure  such  continuation  or 
restoration.  Any  such  determination  of  an 
individual's  entitlement  shall  be  conclusive 
for  purposes  of  this  title;  but  any  willfully 
false  statement  or  representation  of  such 
entitlement,  made  to  the  employer  or  made 
by  the  employer  to  the  carrier  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tions 1001  and  1002  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  An  application  or  request  may  be  made 
by  an  individual  under  this  subsection  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  last  day  of  his  entitlement 
under  section  201. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage 
which  any  Individual  Is  entitled  to  have  con- 
tinued or  restored  under  section  201  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  type  and  scope  of  the 
coverage  (Individual  or  family)  which  he  had 
under  the  health  Insurance  plan  Involved 
Immediately  prior  to  the  termination  or  dis- 
continuance of  his  employment;  but  no  con- 
tinuation or  restoration  of  coverage  under 
section  201  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  beginning  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  Individual  is  entitled,  or  would 
upon  filing  the  appropriate  application  be 
entitled,  to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVH  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(c)(1)  Payments  to  the  carrier  for  Items 
and  services  furnished  or  paid  for  under 
or  In  connection  with  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan.  In  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  are  entitled  to  have  such  payments 
made  solely  by  reason  of  the  continuation 
or  restoration  of  their  coverage  during  the 
emergency  period  pursuant  to  this  title,  and 
payments  to  the  carrier  for  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  performing  Its  functions 
under  this  title  (at  a  rate  no  higher  than 
that  of  the  administrative  costs  Incurred 
with  respect  to  employed  individuals  cov- 
ered by  the  plan) ,  shall  be  made  quarterly,  in 
advance  (on  the  basis  of  estimates)  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  as 
provided  In  section  204(d)  in  accordance 
with  bills  submitted  to  the  Managing  Trustee 
of  such  fund  (or  his  delegate)  by  the  carrier. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  is  an 
organization  described  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  401(4).  the  payments  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  applica- 
ble per-caplta  or  per-famlly  amount  (referred 
to  in  such  second  sentence)  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  the  Individuals  or  families 
who  are  entitled  to  have  such  payments 
made. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  an  Individual  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  coverage  continued  or  re- 
stored under  section  201  but  his  most  recent 
previous  employer  has  ceased  to  do  business 
or  has  gone  out  of  existence,  the  application 
or  request  described  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  directly  to  the 
carrier  offering  the  plan  to  which  such  appli- 
cation or  request  relates  and  the  coverage 
involved  shall  be  provided  by  such  carrier  as 
though  appropriate  arrangements  therefor 
had  been  made  by  the  employer  under  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  I'M- 
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eral  Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Trust  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated to  cr  deposited  in  such  fund  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  amounts  equivalent  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4981  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  health  insurance 
premiums).  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  from  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  Tr\ist  Fund,  such 
amounts  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  taxes,  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
paid  to  or  deposited  into  the  Treasury:  and 
proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  In  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
the  taxes  specified  In  such  sentence. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educktlon.  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Managing 
Trustee  ) .  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet 
not  less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar 
year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 

•*TUSt©CS  to — 

( 1  >  hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

thl^L  "J^J^  *°  *^^  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  AprU  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected  operation  and  status  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  thereafter;  and 

r 3)  review  the  general  policies  foUowed  in 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies.  Including  necessary 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  law  which  gov- 
ern the  way  In  which  the  Trust  Fund  U  to 
be   managed. 

The  report  provided  for  In  paragraph  ra» 
shall  Include  a  stotement  of  the  assets  of 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  income  to,  and 
disbursements  to  be  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
thereafter,  a  statement  of  the  actuarial  sta- 
tus of  the  Trust  Fund,  a  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  any  obligations  issued  under 
subsection  (c)  have  been  retired,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  time  at  which  the  Trust 
Fund  wUl  cease  to  exist  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (e).  Such  report  shaU  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  of  the  session  of  the 
Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  the  TYust  Fund 
with  Initial  capital  and  to  supplement 
amounts  appropriated  to  it  under  subsection 
(a) .  the  Trust  Fund  may  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  its  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  subsection  (d)  Each 
such  obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time 
and  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Managing  Trustee,  taking 
into  account  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e).  and  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  obligation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  obligations  of  the  Trust  Fund  la- 
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sued  under  this  section,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now 
or  hereafter  In  force,  ar^  extended  to  In- 
clude any  purchase  of  the  Trust  Fund's 
obligations  hereunder.  The  proceeds  of  any 
obligations  Issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  In  order  to  assture  that  the  basic  fi- 
nancing of  the  Trtist  Fund  is  at  all  times 
accomplished  through  appropriations  equiv- 
alent to  taxes  as  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (2).  and  to  facilitate  the  termination  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e).  all  obligations  issued  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  retired  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  by  section  203(c)  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  section,  reduced  or  increased 
as  required  to  take  account  of  any  amounts 
by  which  prevlotis  payments  under  this  sub- 
section are  larger  or  smaller  than  they  should 
have  been. 

(e)  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  de- 
termines that  all  of  the  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (c) 
have  been  retired,  and  that  there  are  no 
further  claims  against  the  Trust  Fund  for 
payments  under  subsection  (d),  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Congress  thereof  and  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  exist;  and  any  amounts 
remaining  In  the  Trust  Fund  at  that  time 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

TEMPORAKT      EXCISE      TAX      ON      CROUP      HEALTH 
INSURANCE    PREMIUMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"CHAPTER  44— TEMPORARY  TAX  ON 
GROUP  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PREMI- 
UMS 

"Sec.  4981.  Imposition  or  Tax 

"(a)  In  General. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed, with  respect  to  each  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  offered  by  a 
health  insurance  carrier,  a  tax  equal  to  1 
cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part  there- 
of) of  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums 
charged  under  such  plan.  The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the 
carrier. 

"(b)  DKFiNiiioNs. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Pbimtum. — The  term 'premium'  (with 
respect  to  an  employment-based  health  in- 
surance plan  during  any  period)  means  any 
periodic  payment  which  entitles  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  by  whom  (or  on  whose  be- 
half) the  payment  is  made,  to  the  extent 
otherwise  qualified,  to  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  plan,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  plan 
sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an  employer 
described  In  clause  (B)  of  section  401(4)  of 
the  Emergency  Health  Insurance  Extension 
Act  of  1975,  the  cost  (during  such  period)  of 
paying  claims  under  such  plan  plus  the  re- 
lated cost  of  Its  administration. 

"(2)  Other  terms. — Other  terms  have  the 
same  meanings  as  when  used  In  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975. 

"(c)  Administrative  Provisions. — Under 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate 

"(1)  the  appropriate  provisions  of  subtitle 
P  (relating  to  procedure  and  administration) 
shall  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the 


tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  paid  by  deducting  the 
amount  thereof  from  any  claims  made  by  the 
carrier  against  the  Federal  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  section  203(c) 
of  the  Emergency  Health  Insurance  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1975.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code"of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followine 
new  item : 

"Chapter  44.  Temporary  Tax  on  Group  Health 
Insurance  Premiums." 

EBiERGENCY  PERIOD;   EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"emergency  period",  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  of  any  em- 
ployer, means  the  period — 

(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted,  and 

(2)  ending  with  the  day  preceding  the  first 
day  on  which  title  I  is  effective  with  respect 
to  the  former  employees  of  that  employer; 
except  that  If  any  such  former  employee  is 
entitled  to  coverage  under  section  201  on 
the  day  specified  in  paragraph  (2),  the  emer- 
gency period  ShaU  continue  with  respect  to 
him  (and  section  101  shall  not  apply)  until 
such  entitlement  terminates. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  m 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  205 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  premiums  which 
are  charged  or  payable  on  or  after  January  i 
1976,  and  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  or  with  the  close  of  which  section  204 
ceases  (as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  thereof) 
to  be  effective. 

TITLE  ra— TAX  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE 
IN  CASE  OF  NONPARTICIPATION  BY 
EMPLOYERS   OR   CARRIERS 

LIMrrATION   OR   DENUL   OF   DEDUCTION  FOR   CER- 
TAIN   PATMENTS 

Sec  301.  (a)(1)  Section  162  of  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  trade  or  business  expenses)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (1),  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  subsection  (g)  the  following  new  sub- 

"(h)  LiMrrATioN  or  Denial  op  Deduction 
FOR  Certain  Payments  in  Connection  With 
Employment-Based  Health  Insurance 
Plans. —  , 

"(1)  Employers.— Any  deduction  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  pay- 
ments or  contributions  made  by  an  employer 
under  or  on  account  of  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  during  any  taxable 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  of  such  payments  or 
contributions  If—  j'luciiw  or 

"(A)  title  I  of  the  Emergency  Health  In- 
surance Extension  Act  of  1975  Is  effective 
With  respect  to  such  plan  during  any  part 
of  such  year  and  such  plan  does  not  Include 
provisions  assuring  coverage  for  former  em- 
ployees as  required  by  section  102(a)  of  such 

r«^l  ♦"*i*  ^  °'  '^'^^  A°*  ^  effective  with 
re^ct  to  former  employees  of  such  employer 

n^  T^  P"*  °'  *"*^^  y*"  '^°<»  such  em- 
ployer does  not  take  the  action  required 
(with  respect  to  such  former  employees)  by 
section  202(a)  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Health  insurance  carriers.- No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  for  any  premium  tax  paid  by  a  health 

rt^t"J.«°***K'^?  ^  "  S^tc  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  with  respect  to  premiums 
paid  during  any  period  on  any  employment- 
based  health  insurance  plan  offered  by  such 
carrier  unless — 

"(A)  aU  employment-based  health  Insur- 
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ance  plans  offered  by  such  carrier  during 
such  period  Include  provisions  assuring  cov- 
erage without  additional  cost  for  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  or  employers  Involved 
as  required  by  section  102(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975;  and 

"(B)  such  carrier  participates  (through- 
out such  period)  in  an  organization  or  ar- 
rangement as  required  by  section  102(c)  of 
Buch  Act. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  health 
Insurance  plan  shall  be  considered  as  includ- 
ing the  provisions  required  by  such  subpara- 
graph, during  any  period  In  which  title  n 
but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  plan,  if  the  carrier  has  taken 
the  action  required  by  section  202(b)  of  such 
Act  with  respect  to  all  of  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  Involved. 

"(3)  Meaning,  op  terms. — Terms  used  in 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  when  used  in  the  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1976.". 

(2)  Section  164(g)  of  such  Code  (cross 
references  relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  provisions  disallowing  any  deduc- 
tion for  certain  premium  taxes  paid  by  health 
insurance  carriers,  see  section  162(h)  (2).". 

DENIAL    OF    iJCEMPT    STATtTS     FOR    CERTAIN     EM- 
PLOYERS    AND     CARRIERS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  F  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  exempt  organizations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  504.  Certain  Employers  and  Health 
Insttrance  Carriebs. 

"No  organization  which  is  an  employer  or  a 
liealth  Insurance  carrier  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501,  or  be  considered 
an  exempt  organization  for  purposes  of  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year,  if  during  any  part  of 
such  year — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  employer,  its  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  any  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  which  does  not  in- 
clude provisions  assuring  coverage  without 
additional  cost  for  former  employees  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  (A)  it  offers 
and  has  in  effect  any  employment^ased 
health  insurance  plan  which  does  not  Include 
such  provisions  as  required  by  section  102(b) 
of  such  Act  of  (B)  it  Is  not  participating  in 
an  organization  or  arrangement  as  required 
by  section  102(c)  of  such  Act. 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A). 
a  health  Insurance  plan  shall  be  considered 
as  Including  the  provisions  required  by  either 
such  paragraph,  during  any  period  in  which 
title  II  but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  plan,  if  the  employer  or 
carrier  has  taken  the  action  required  of  it  by 
section  202  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  all 
former  employees  of  the  employer  involved. 
Terms  used  In  this  section  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  as  when  tised  in  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  I  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  item : 

"Sec.  504.  Certain  employers  and  health  in- 
surance carriers.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec  303.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  employer  or  carrier  only  with  respect  to 
periods.  In  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  during 
Which  title  I  or  title  n  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1976  is 


effective  with  respect  to  such  employer  or 
carrier. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  401.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  an  individual  who  for  any  particular 
week  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
under  a  State  or  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  but  who  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  compensation  for  one  or  more 
previous  weeks  in  the  same  continuous  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  and  would  be  so  en- 
titled for  that  particular  week  except  for 
Illness  or  injury,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled to  receive  such  compensation  for  that 
particular  week; 

(2)  the  term  "employment-based  health 
Insurance  plan"  means  a  health  insurance 
plan  which  (A)  is  sponsored  by  an  employer 
or  a  labor  organization,  or  both  (Including, 
where  appropriate,  a  health  and  welfare 
fund),  (B)  covers  some  or  all  of  the  employ- 
ees of  such  employer,  and  (C)  the  premiums 
for  which  are  paid  or  collected  wholly  or  In 
part  by  or  through  such  employer; 

(3)  the  term  "health  Insurance  plan" 
means  an  Insurance  policy,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  under  which  a  carrier  under- 
takes in  consideration  of  premiums  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4981(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964)  to  provide,  pay  for.  or 
reimburse  the  costs  of  health  services  re- 
ceived by  individuals  covered  by  the  plan; 
and 

(4)  the  terms  "carrier"  and  "health  insur- 
ance carrier"  mean  (A)  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, corporation,  partnership,  or  other  non- 
governmental organization  which  Is  lawfully 
engaged  in  providing,  paying  for,  or  reimburs- 
ing the  cost  of  health  services  under  group 
insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medical  or 
hospital  service  agreements,  membership  or 
subscription  contracts,  or  similar  group  ar- 
rangements, in  consideration  of  premiums 
(as  defined  la  section  4981(d)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964),  including  a 
health  benefits  plan  duly  sponsored  or  un- 
derwritten by  an  employee  organization,  and 
(B)  an  employer  (except  a  governmental  en- 
tity) who  is  a  self-insurer  with  respect  to 
providing,  paying  for,  or  reimbursing  the 
cost  of  health  services  for  his  employees. 
Such  terms  also  include  an  organization 
which  provides,  either  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  others,  health  services  to 
individuals  enrolled  with  such  organization 
on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined  per-capita 
or  per-famUy  amount  without  regard  to  the 
frequency  or  extent  of  the  services  furnished 
to  any  particular  enrollee. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chttrch)  : 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  City  of  Rocks  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  cosponsor  a  bJll  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  City  of  Rocks 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  City  of  Rocks  is  an  area 
in  southern  Idaho  which  combines  out- 
standing geological  formations  and  his- 
torical values  against  a  background  of 
exceptional  scenic  grandeur. 

ITie  Albion  Mountain  range  runs  down 
through  this  area,  and  it  has  a  geologic 
history  that  goes  back  more  than  2%  bil- 
lion years.  The  basic  crystalline  complex 
of  the  range  was  burled  by  tons  of  newer 
rocks  which  resulted  in  high  tempera- 
tures and  extreme  pressures  at  great 
depths   below  the  Earth's   surface.  As 


time  passed,  this  overburden  of  new 
rocks  was  uplifted  and  finally  after  10 
miles  of  vertical  uplift,  the  ancient  rocks 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  mountain 
range  were  exposed  by  erosion.  Some 
geologists  claim  that  some  of  the  ancient 
rocks  originated  far  to  the  west  and  were 
moved  to  this  area  on  thrust  faults.  And 
so,  the  area  is  one  where  great  and  inter- 
esting scientific  debate  abounds. 

As  a  result  of  the  erosion  process,  the 
unique  monoliths  of  eroded  granite  were 
exposed,  and  it  is  this  area  that  we  know 
as  the  City  of  Rocks.  Aside  from  the  out- 
standing geologic  history  that  the  City 
of  Rocks  tells  us,  the  area  is  also  im- 
portant for  its  mantled  gneiss  domes. 
As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  structural 
uplift,  or  dome,  generally  covered  by 
the  foliated  metamorphic  rock  called 
gneiss.  Throughout  the  world,  gneiss 
domes  usually  form  the  exposed  cores  of 
any  great  moimtain  chain's  hinterlands. 
Although  many  gneiss  domes  do  exist, 
few  are  so  easily  seen  and  interpreted  as 
those  in  the  City  of  Rocks  area. 

And  the  City  of  Rocks  also  has  histori- 
cal values.  Ancient  people  foimd  there 
among  these  strange  rock  formations, 
some  protection  from  a  hostile  environ- 
ment. Archeologists  believe  that  prehis- 
toric people  Uved  in  the  area  of  the  City 
of  Rocks,  and  there  is  one  known  ancient 
campsite  to  back  that  up.  It  is  known 
that  there  were  at  least  two  large  his- 
toric Shoshoni  Indian  winter  villages 
and  that  as  recently  as  the  1900's, 
Indians  camped  in  the  area. 

But  the  most  important  historical 
value  of  the  City  of  Rocks  is  the  role  it 
played  in  the  great  westward  migration 
during  the  1800's.  The  movement  of 
thousands  of  emigrants  across  plains 
and  moimtains  to  the  Par  West  was  a 
dramatic  event  unduplicated  in  our  his- 
tory. The  tenacity,  bravery,  and  energy 
of  those  pioneers  is  legendary  in  the 
annals  of  American  achievement.  During 
the  19th  century,  the  picturesque  City  of 
Rocks  was  the  junction  of  a  number  of 
transportation  routes  where  thousands 
of  these  emigrating  Americans  paused 
while  pursuing  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tations for  a  new  life  in  the  West.  The 
westward  migration  and  each  ensuing 
frontier  settlement  bom  out  of  this  far- 
flung  frontier  movement  have  provided 
this  Nation  with  a  imique  heritage  of 
dynamic  struggle  in  colonizing  a  conti- 
nent— and  the  City  of  Rocks  was  instru- 
mental in  that  movement. 

The  overland  migrations  were  com- 
posed of  three  significant  population 
movements:  The  optimistic  pioneer 
farmers  moving  into  the  fertile  valleys 
of  California  and  Oregon;  the  persever- 
ing Mormons,  searching  for  an  area 
where  they  might  live  in  peace;  and  the 
hordes  of  Porty-NIners  heading  west 
with  visions  of  quick  and  easy  wealth. 
Thus,  the  westward  migration  of  Ameri- 
cans resulted  from  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances and  motives.  But  beneath  it 
all  was  a  desire  to  Improve  their  pros- 
pects for  the  good  life  whether  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  land  or  gold  or  simply 
the  freedom  to  pursue  happiness. 

The  longest,  most  significant  and  most 
heavily  traveled  route  of  overland  mi- 
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gration  during  the  19th  century  was  that 
known  as  the  "Oregon  Trail."  It  was  the 
sole  artery  of  overland  travel  to  Oregon 
and  later  became  the  most  important 
access  route  to  the  California  Gold  Rush 
of  1849.  And  the  early  pioneers  were  con- 
stantly searching  for  new  travel  routes 
in  order  to  avoid  such  menacing  barriers 
as  the  Salt  Desert  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  City  of  Rocks,  sometimes 
called  the  "Silent  City  of  Rocks,"  owes 
much  of  its  prominence  to  the  proximity 
of  these  ever-changing  historic  routes. 
The  first  practicable  route  to  California, 
going  north  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
passed  directly  through  the  City  of 
Rocks  area. 

During  the  earlier  years,  this  route 
was  spoken  of  as  the  "California  Trail." 
But  after  1846,  it  was  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "Applegate  Trail"  due  to  its  use 
by  Oregon-bound  emigrants  who  wished 
to  enter  the  Willamette  Valley  from  the 
south.  In  this  instance,  it  served  as  an 
alternate  route  to  the  Oregon  Trail. 

In  1848,  a  new  connection  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Trail  was  established  from  the 
Mormon  settlement  at  Salt  Lake  to  a 
junction  with  the  original  California 
Trail.  This  new  connection  went  just 
south  of  the  Twin  Sisters  in  Emigrant 
Canyon  In  the  City  of  Ricks.  This  route 
later  became  the  main  emigrant  thor- 
oughfare and  was  known  as  the  Salt 
Lake  Cutoff. 

The  City  of  Rocks  area  provided  emi- 
grants with  a  passage  around  the  hazard- 
ous marshes  of  the  upper  Raft  River, 
good  campsites,  plenty  of  water  and 
pasturage  for  their  animals.  Their  ar- 
rival at  City  of  Rocks  was  usually  an 
occasion  for  a  rest  and  an  interesting 
respite  from  the  arduous  journey.  As 
they  climbed  over  the  unusual  rock 
formations  of  eroded  granite,  many  of 
these  rocks  became  covered  with  the 
names  of  those  who  passed  by  on  the 
trail.  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  wagon  trains  not  only  added 
their  names  to  the  roster,  but  searched 
the  rocks  for  the  name  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  had  preceeded  them  west- 
ward. 

To  the  emigrant,  the  City  of  Rocks 
was  the  portal  to  a  new  and  xmpleasant 
adventure,  a  change  from  the  compara- 
tively easy  pull  through  the  Platte  and 
Snake  River  basins  to  the  arid,  danger- 
ridden  Great  Basin.  City  of  Rocks,  with 
its  rugged  skyline,  portended  rough  pas- 
sage through  Granite  Pass  ahead  and  a 
descent  to  hardship  in  the  bleak  Humbolt 
Valley  beyond.  Here  at  City  of  Rocks, 
amidst  the  apprehensive  view,  was  a 
chance  for  forage,  rest,  and  merriment 
before  embarking  on  a  new  regime  of 
travel.  City  of  Rocks,  too.  was  a  relief 
from  past  boredom  of  travel,  a  place 
for  wonderment  among  the  granite  pin- 
nacles, such  a  contrast  from  the  easterly 
plains. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  emi- 
grants' hardships  as  they  crossed  south- 
em  Idaho  en  route  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia some  120  years  ago.  Mute  evidence 
of  their  crossing  still  remains — worn  rock 
ledges  and  old  junipers  that  bear  scars 
of  the  ropes  and  handmade  chains  used 
to  help  loaded  wagons  down  steep  grades, 


the  ruts  of  the  wagon  wheels,  handmade 
oxshoes,  horseshoes,  and  lengths  of  chain 
and  various  pieces  of  metal  rusting  in 
dry  washes  and  on  sagebrush  fiats. 

And  so  we  have  an  area  which  is 
nothing  less  than  an  epilog  of  people, 
land,  and  events.  The  beautiful  and  un- 
usual geological  formations  as  well  as 
the  historical  values  of  City  of  Rocks 
are  superlative.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  interesting  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  the  area.  The  delicately  balanced 
blending  that  characterizes  this  area's 
collective  resources — natural,  historical, 
cultural,  and  scientific — ascribe  a  special 
significance  and  appeal  to  the  area.  And 
I  think  that  these  resources  must  be  pre- 
served in  some  manner. 

The  City  of  Rocks  was  designated  a 
national  historic  landmark  in  1963  and 
a  national  natural  landmark  in  1974.  The 
national  park  system  contains  no  other 
phenomena  of  eroded  granite  and  gneiss 
domes  similar  to  those  displayed  in  the 
City  of  Rocks  area  and  nowhere  in  the 
entire  system  is  there  emphasis  on  the 
California  Trail  and  the  people  who  used 
it.  It  is  for  these  reasons  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  area  that  I  co- 
sponsor  this  bill  today. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3, 
the  Health  Security  Act. 

S.  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  421,  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce 
and  assure  the  availability  of  air  trans- 
portation at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
to  consumers. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  858,  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  program  of  assistance 
to  States  for  the  establishment,  expan- 
sion, improvement  and  maintenance  of 
cemeteries  for  veterans. 

S.  935 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


(Mr.  Symington)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  935,  a  bill  to  terminate  em- 
bargo against  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba. 

S.  962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoitng) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  962,  the 
Older  Americans  Community  Service 
Emplo3rment  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    976 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
976)  to  exempt  range  sheep  industry 
mobile  housing  from  regulations  affecting 
permanent  housing  for  agricultural 
workers. 

S.    984 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  S.  984,  Land  Resource 
Planning  Assistance  Act,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

This  is  to  correct  a  printing  error.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart)  had  made  a  timely  request  to  be 
an  original  sponsor  of  this  measure.  In 
fact  the  Congressional  Record  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  introductory 
statement  of  the  bill  on  March  6,  1975. 
Although  that  statement  shows  him  to 
be  an  original  sponsor,  his  name  was  in- 
advertently left  off  the  printed  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1120,  the  auto 
fuel  efficiency  bill. 

s.  iisi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1151,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  in  order  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Alaska  village  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

S.    1172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1172,  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureal  of  Investigation. 

S.J.  RES.  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  month  of  May  1975  as  "Na- 
tional Car  Care  Month." 
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S.  RES.  67 


At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 67.  concerning  the  safety  and  free- 
dom of  Valentjm  Moroz,  Ukrainian  his- 
torian. 

S.  RES.  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  to 
protect  tuna  and  other  species  in  the 
Eastern  Tropical  Pacific. 

S.  RES.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  100,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination in  international  commerce 
on  religious,  racial,  or  ethnic  groimds. 

S.  CON.  RES.  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18)  to  direct 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  follow  certain 
money  supply  guidelines  in  conducting 
monetary  policy  and  providing  for  semi- 
annual hearings  on  monetary  policy  tar- 
gets. 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FEFTH 
AND  NINTH  JUDICIAL  dRCUTTS— 
8.729 

AMENDMENT   NO.    132 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Cranston  and  myself,  I 
Introduce  amendments  to  S.  729,  "A  bill 
to  improve  the  Judicial  machinery  by  re- 
organizing the  fifth  and  ninth  judicial 
circuits,  by  creating  additional  judge- 
ships in  those  circuits,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

S.  729,  introduced  by  Senator  Burdick 
on  February  18,  is  designed  to  reorganize 
the  fifth  and  ninth  judicial  circuits,  a 
proposal  originally  suggested  by  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal 
Court  Appellate  System.  The  original 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  was 
to  divide  the  ninth  circuit  into  two  new 
circuits  of  nearly  equal  population  and 
caseload.  In  doing  so  it  would  cut  the 
State  of  California  into  halves,  placing 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  in  one 
new  circuit  and  the  southern  half  in  an- 
other new  circuit. 

Early  last  session  several  bills  were  in- 
troduced to  carry  out  this  plan.  Hearings 
were  held  on  S.  2988  and  S.  2990  by  Sena- 
tor BuRDicK's  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery.  In  testi- 
mony received  at  these  hearings  the 
State  Bar  Association  of  California  as 
well  as  many  local  bar  associations  in 
OXXI 436— Parte 


California  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
California  made  known  their  vehement 
opposition  to  any  realignment  of  the 
ninth  circuit  which  would  divide  Cali- 
fornia into  two  appellate  jurisdictions 
for  purposes  of  Federal  intermediate  ap- 
pellate court  review. 

S.  729  retains  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  for  splitting  California 
but  attempts  to  establish  new  judicial 
machinery  on  top  of  the  existing  appel- 
late review  system  for  resolving  conflicts 
in  circuit  cases  affecting  our  States. 

After  studying  S.  729,  the  State  Bar  of 
California  and  the  California  attorney 
general  concluded  that  the  proposed  so- 
lution to  the  problems  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit was  unworkable  and  imdesirable. 
The  State  bar  suggested  an  alternative 
of  simplifying  Senator  Burdick's  pro- 
posal for  a  nine- judge  in  banc  panel  to 
provide  that  the  panel  act  as  the  in  banc 
•  panel  for  the  entire  circuit,  not  merely 
as  a  third  level  appellate  court  for  resolv- 
ing disputes  between  the  northern  and 
southern  in  banc  panels  of  the  bifurcated 
ninth  circuit. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  concur  with 
our  constituents — to  restructure  the  ap- 
pellate system  of  the  ninth  circuit  in 
such  a  fashion  would  be  detrimental  to 
all  aspects  of  government  and  the  con- 
duct of  ordinary  affairs  by  the  people  of 
Calii'omia.  To  alter  the  system  so  radi- 
cally would  ignore  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving unity  of  judicial  decision  and 
judicial  precedent  within  the  State. 

The  amendments  we  introduce  today 
embody  the  recommendations  of  the 
California  bar.  The  only  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  functions  of  the 
joint  in  banc  panel  in  S.  729  and  those 
of  the  in  banc  panel  in  our  amendment 
would  be  it  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  cases,  instead  of  only  those  which 
arise  in  California. 

The  amendment  contains  certain  ad- 
ditional technical  provisions,  including 
conforming  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  on  proce- 
dural matters  relating  to  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit in  banc  procedure  which  properly 
belong  in  those  rules  rather  than  in  a 
statute.  It  also  modifies  the  language  of 
S.  729  relating  to  uniformity  of  local 
practice  and  procedure.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  draft  all  changes  so  they  af- 
fect only  the  ninth  circuit,  and  leave 
completely  unaffected  those  parts  and 
applications  of  S.  729  concerning  the 
fifth  circuit. 

Let  me  stress  those  features  of  our 
amendments  which  I  believe  are  most 
important.  First  and  foremost,  they  keep 
California  intact.  Second,  they  provide 
for  a  streamlined  in  banc  procedure. 
Third,  they  propose  that  the  in  banc  be 
chosen  by  seniority  or  by  some  other 
method  agreed  upon  by  the  judicial 
council.  I  do  believe  that  alternatives  to 
straight  seniority — such  as  staggered 
seniority  or  an  election  process — should 
be  considered. 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  are  aware  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  some  California 
lawyers  that  the  ninth  circuit  should  be 
realined  although  California  should  be 
left  Intact.  As  we  understand  it.  these 
lawyers  do  not  favor  the  Burdick  bill,  S. 
729.  but  would  favor  an  alternative  of 
keeping  California  in  one  piece  while 


separating  it— perhaps  with  a  few  other 
States — into  a  division  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit. While  this  plan  does  not  pose  con- 
ceptual problems,  it  does  pose  political 
problems.  Other  ninth  circuit  States  have 
strong  views  about  which  States  they 
would  like  to  be  grouped  with;  and  the 
caseload  in  California  alone  is  greater 
than  half  the  load  of  the  ninth  circuit. 
If  a  consensus  develops  for  an  alterna- 
tive that  would  keep  CJallfomia  intact, 
we  would  be  happy  to  support  it.  Mean- 
while, the  amendments  we  offer  are  the 
best  solution  yet  developed. 

Essentially,  S.  729  would  divide  the 
ninth  circuit  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia into  a  "northern  division"  and  a 
"southern  division."  It  redefines  the 
word  "circuit"  in  other  statutes  and  pro- 
visions of  law  so  that  each  such  "divi- 
sion" is  actually  a  judicial  circuit  giving 
each  "division"  the  power  to  sit  en  banc, 
the  same  as  any  other  court  of  appeals 
en  banc.  The  bill  increases  the  total  num- 
ber of  judges  in  the  ninth  circuit  to  20. 
giving  the  new  northern  division  9 
judges  and  giving  the  new  southern  divi- 
sion 11  judges.  Then,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  California,  the  bill  would  superimpose 
upon  the  two  divisions  a  third  entity,  a 
special  tribunal  known  as  the  "joint  en 
banc  panel."  This  joint  en  banc  panel 
would  be  composed  of  the  nine  most  sen- 
ior judges,  drawn  five  from  one  division 
and  four  from  the  other.  The  johit  en 
banc  panel  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  two  divisions  in  cases  arising  in  Cali- 
fornia and  requiring  resolution  of  a  con- 
fiict  of  law  applied  in  the  Federal  courts 
in  California.  The  joint  en  banc  panel 
would  probably  have  a  substantial  work 
load  inasmuch  as  California  comprises 
about  70  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
ninth  circuit  as  well  as  70  percent  of  the 
caseload  of  the  ninth  circuit.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  joint  en  banc  panel,  of 
course,  is  not  and  could  not  be  limited 
to  constitutional  Issues,  but  must  include 
the  resolution  of  all  conflicts  of  laws  aris- 
ing In  Federal  court  litigation  in  Califor- 
nia in  order  to  meet  the  need  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

By  dividing  the  ninth  circuit  and  the 
State  of  California  into  two  divslons 
California  becomes  subject  to  two  pos- 
sibly diverging  bodies  of  jurisprudence: 
The  law  of  the  southern  division  and 
the  law  of  the  northern  division.  And 
with  the  addition  of  the  joint  en  banc 
panel,  there  will  be  not  oiUy  two  but  three 
separate  jurisprudential  heads  at  the  in- 
termediate appellate  court  level.  A  Cali- 
fornia litigant  and  lawyer  would  be 
boimd  first  to  look  for  a  decision  of  the 
joint  en  banc  panel  on  a  point  at  issue 
and  If  none,  for  a  decision  of  his  division 
en  banc  and  if  none,  for  a  decision  by  a 
three-judge  panel  of  his  division  to  as- 
certain the  law  to  be  applied.  Confusion 
and  uncertainty  as  to  applicability  of 
legal  precedents  would  likely  exist  for 
litigants  and  lawyers  of  other  States  in 
the  ninth  circuit  as  well  as  for  those  In 
California. 

The  multiplication  of  appellate  hear- 
ings into  three  separate  stages  at  the 
Intermediate  appellate  level  cannot  but 
result  in  additional  delay  and  expense  to 
litigants  and  a  duplication  of  workload 
for  those  judges  who  are  members  of  the 
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joint  en  banc  panel,  who  would  have  con- 
sidered the  case  at  the  division  en  banc 
State  and  again  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
en  banc  panel.  Also,  there  would  be  cases 
in  which  a  petition  or  suggestion  for 
hearing  en  banc  is  refused  by  the  division 
en  banc  in  which  a  hearing  is  thereafter 
granted  by  the  en  banc  panel,  which  is 
composed  of  a  different  membership  and 
may  feel  a  responsibility  for  a  different 
view  of  the  law.  Litigants  will  feel  obliged 
to  exhaust  aU  three  tiers  of  the  appellate 
structure. 

The  splitting  of  California  into  divi- 
sions, which  are  virtually  separate  cir- 
cuits except  for  the  review  jurisdiction  of 
the  joint  In-banc  panel,  will  produce  con- 
fusion and  delay  in  resolving  sensitive 
types  of  litigation  In  which  the  State  of 
California  or  its  agencies  are  Involved.  As 
the  Attorney  General  of  California  em- 
phasized In  his  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  In  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  there  are  many  stat- 
utes which  provide  for  court  of  appeals 
review  of  Fedend  administrative  action 
concerning  a  State  or  State  agency  In 
carrying  out  a  federally  regulated  pro- 
gram. If  the  State  is  divided  into  sepa- 
rate divisions,  threshold  litigation  as  to 
jurisdiction  and  forum-shopplng  would 
be  probable.  It  would  Invite  duplication 
and  conflict  of  law. 

We  also  take  Issue  with  some  of  the 
technical  provisions  of  S.  729  respecting 
the  Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the 
proposed  joint  in-banc  panel  which  ap- 
pears unduly  to  restrict  access  to  that 
panel  to  the  point  that  the  panel  might 
be  prevented  from  fulfillment  of  the  basic 
purpose  which  It  was  intended  to  serve 
and  that  would  be  productive  of  unneces- 
sary technical  threshold  controversies  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
joint  In-banc  panel. 

Our  amendments  are  designed  to  over- 
come these  adverse  features  of  S.  729. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  "limiting 
the  In-banc  fimctlon  in  all  cases  to  but 
nine  judges"  is  not  conducive  to  har- 
mony in  a  court  containing  more  than 
nine,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  cre- 
ating "first-  and  second-class  circuit 
judges.  Empowering  an  in-banc  panel  to 
make  the  law  for  the  whole  membership 
of  the  circuit  is  no  different  from  the 
function  exercised  by  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal over  any  group  of  lower  tribunals. 
Such  a  division  of  authority  and  func- 
tion is  found  in  every  judicial  system 
and  in  every  form  of  governmental  and 
private  organization.  More  importantly, 
the  criticism  stated  Is  quite  Inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  S.  729  Itself.  The  func- 
tion envisaged  for  the  joint  In-banc  panel 
under  S.  729  would  be  identical  to  that 
of  the  In-banc  panel  under  our  amend- 
ment except  only  for  the  fact  that  our 
amendment  would  apply  the  In-banc 
panel  jurisdiction  to  all  of  the  cases  in- 
stead of  only  to  a  portion  of  them.  That 
joint  in-banc  panel  composed  of  nine 
judges  proposed  under  S.  729  could  de- 
cide, in  a  5-to-4  decision,  to  overrule  or 
reverse  a  decision  of,  for  example,  the 
proposed  Southern  Division  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  which  would  have  11  judges  sit- 
ting in  banc.  Moreover,  I  am  informed 
that  the  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 


Federal  Court  Appellate  System  now  has 
imder  consideration,  and  may  probably 
issue  a  report  in  favor  of,  a  new  supple- 
mentary proposal  which  would  provide 
for  similar  in-banc  panel  type  juris- 
diction and  procedure  In  any  circuit 
when  the  number  of  circuit  judges  in  the 
circuit  exceeds  nine. 

The  principle  which  appears  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Federal  Appellate  Court 
system  Is  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself,  every  circuit  judge 
should  participate  In  every  in-banc  deci- 
sion no  matter  how  large  any  circuit 
might  become.  This  principle  could  be 
carried  to  an  extreme.  No  one  would  sug- 
gest, for  example,  that  the  100  or  so  cir- 
cuit judges  of  all  the  circuits  ought  to  get 
together  and  by  majority  vote  of  their 
whole  membership  decide  conflicts  of  law 
between  the  several  circuits. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  nine  circuit 
judges  selected  by  an  appropriate  proc- 
ess with  relative  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  position — similar  to  the  joint 
in-banc  panel  proposed  in  S.  729 — WDUld 
be  a  suitable  tribunal  to  make  and  settle 
the  law  of  the  circuit.  With  such  a  review 
jurisdiction  explicitly  provided  by  statute 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  would  re- 
sult the  "disharmony"  feared  by  those 
who  criticize. 

The  most  important  thing  about  our 
amendment  is  that  it  would  in  no  way 
change  any  of  the  procedural  or  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  the  court  with 
which  all  lawyers  in  the  entire  circuit 
are  now  familiar.  It  requires  no  drastic 
change  of  procedure  or  the  addition  of  a 
whole  new  set  of  rules  and  concepts  to  be 
added  to  the  sufficiently  complicated  na- 
ture of  existing  appellate  procedure. 

The  provisions  of  our  amendment  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Section,  1.  2,  3,  4,  and  6  of  S.  729 
would  be  amended  to  eliminate  refer- 
ences to  the  Ninth  Circuit,  but  would  re- 
main unaffected  concerning  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  Sections  5  and  9  of  S.  729  would 
be  amended  to  provide  for  the  additional 
seven  judgeships  In  the  Ninth  Circuit  and 
the  appointment  of  the  additional  judges, 
references  to  divisions  are  eliminated. 

Second.  Section  11  of  S.  729  would  be 
amended  to  delete  the  proposed  section 
46(d)  and  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  a 
new  subsection  (d) .  The  substituted  sub- 
section would  provide  that  in  the  Ninth 
Circuit  there  shall  be  a  nine  judge  in- 
banc  panel  which  shall  exercise  the  in- 
banc  powers  of  the  court  and  would  pro- 
vide other  details  as  to  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  in-banc  panel,  its  composi- 
tion, procedure,  and  so  forth.  Subsections 
(a) ,  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (e)  of  28  U.S.C.  section 
46,  as  amended  by  section  11  of  the  bill, 
would  be  further  amended  to  add  excep- 
tive cross-references  to  the  new  proposed 
subsection  (d). 

Fourth.  Section  19  of  S.  729,  insofar  as 
It  would  amend  28  United  States  Code, 
section  332(d)  by  adding  a  new  third 
sentence  to  that  subsection,  would  be 
amended  to  delete  the  references  to  divi- 
sions and  to  modify  the  language,  relat- 
ing to  uniformity  of  local  rules. 

Fifth.  Section  23  of  S.  729,  insofar  as 
It  would  amend  28  United  States  Code, 
section  1294  would  be  amended  to  delete 
the  reference  to  "Northern  Division." 


Sixth.  Section  24  of  S.  729,  which 
would  amend  28  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1254,  and  section  25,  which  would 
sonend  28  United  States  Code,  section 
1291,  would  be  deleted  as  imnecessary. 

Seventh.  In  conjunction  with  the  in- 
banc  panel  procedure,  our  amendment 
would  amend  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure,  rule  35  which  governs  court 
of  appeals  in-banc  procedure  to  avoid 
any  Inconsistency  between  the  provisions 
of  the  rule  and  the  new  statutory  pro- 
visions for  the  ninth  circuit  In-banc 
paneL  The  amendment  of  the  appellate 
rules  are  made  subject  hereafter  to  the 
powers  of  the  regular  rulemaking  proce- 
dure imder  28  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2072. 

Our  amendment  also  contains  certain 
transition  and  effective  date  provisions 
respecting  only  the  ninth  circuit,  which 
generally  make  the  amendments  effec- 
tive January  1.  1976,  the  same  date  as 
is  provided  for  the  fifth  circuit  pro- 
visions of  S.  729.  The  transition  provi- 
sions provided  for  the  ninth  circuit  have 
been  arranged  to  determine  with  as  much 
clarity  as  possible  the  applicability  of 
the  new  provisions  In  different  situations 
in  order  to  avoid  uncertainty,  ambiguity, 
and  litigation  over  the  technicalities  of 
the  transition. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  S.  729 
will  permit  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  to  dispose  of  its  Increasing 
caseload  with  efficiency  while  maintain- 
ing that  essential  consistency  and  unity 
In  decisional  law  and  in  the  orderly 
development  of  decisional  rules  that  Is 
the  vital  element  of  our  Judicial  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  full  the  text  of  those 
amendments  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amemdmsmt  No.  133 

On  page  1,  Une  3,  strUce  out  "section  41" 
and  all  that  follows  up  to  page  2,  line  3, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"that  part  of  section  41  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  fifth  Judicial  circuit  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Circuits  Composition 

•  •  •  •  • 

'Fifth: 

"Eeistem  Division Alabama, 

Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Canal  Zone. 

"Western  Division Louisiana, 

Texas.". 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  "either". 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "or  ninth". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "either  the 
fifth  or  the  ninth  circuit"  and  Insert  "the 
fifth  circuit". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "either  the 
fifth  or  the  ninth  circuit"  and  Insert  "the 
fifth  circuit". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word 
"either". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "or  ninth"'. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "either  the 
fifth  or  the  ninth"  and  Insert  "the  fifth". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  "two"  and 
all  that  follows  up  to  the  colon  on  Une  5, 
and  insert  "and  seven  additional  Judges  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit". 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "section  26" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  25". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "section  26" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  25". 
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On  page  6,  strike  out  all  between  Une  2        On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  "Section  tion  of  Federal   appellate  justice.  The 

uuX  line  3  and  Insert  the  following:  1297"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  circuit's  13  judges  are  overworked    ap- 

"Circults                                             ViMCM  1284".  jg  take  too  long  to  decide,  and  liear- 

"Flfth:  comma  and  "Northern  Division".  '"^^  ™  °*"^  "**^  "^"  rarely  neia,  De- 

Eastem  Division AUanta,        On  page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  all  through  cause  of  difficulty  In  getting  all  of  the 

Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Montgomery.  page  23,  line  10,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  13  Judges  together  at  one  place  and  one 

•               •               •               •               •  the  foUowlng:  time. 

"Fifth:                                                                     Sec.  24.  Notwithstanding   the  provisions  Ordinarily,  solving  problems  similar  to 

Western  Division New  Orleans  of  section  2072  of  tiUe  28,  United  States  these  would  not  require  great  effort  An 

and  Houston.  Code,    but    subject    to    the    power    of    the  ^g^y  solution    however    is  frustrated  bv 

on  page  6,  between  lines  17  and  18.  strike  Supreme  Court  hereafter  to  prescribe  rules  the  fact  that  thrc\rcuit  if^Potr^nhi 

out:  under  such  section,   the  Federal   Rules  of  ''"f,  ^^J  '{**''  ^T  ^^^^^\^  ^  geographl- 

"Nlnth  AppeUate  Procedure  are  amended  by  striking  ^^"y   '""^  largest,  covermg  nme  States 

Northern  Division 9  out  subsection  (a)  of  rule  35  and  Inserting  ^^d  Guam,  and  that  one  State — Califor- 

Southem  Division 11".  inlleu  thereof  the  foUowing:  nia — accoimts    for    two-thirds    of    the 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:                                         "(a)  Except  in  a  circuit  in  which  en  banc  court's  workload. 

"Ninth — ao".  powers  are  exercised  under  28  U.S.C.  J  46(d),  S.  729  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out  "in  part".  a  majority  of  the  circuit  Judges  who  are  In  by     dividing     the     ninth     circuit     Into 

On   page   7,   line    11,   inmiedtateiy   before  regular   active   service   may   order   that   an  northpm    and    ^nnthpm    HliHcJnnc    nrJfh 

the  period  insert  a  comma  and  the  follow-  appeal    or    other   proceeding   be   heard   or  nO"nern    ana    southern   divisions   with 

ing:  "subject.  In  the  case  of  Judges  In  the  reheard  by  the  court  of  appeals  en  banc.  "*®  dividmg  Ime  cuttmg  CaUf ornla  In 

ninth  circuit,  to  the  jKXJvlsloofl  of  subeec-  In  a  circuit  Ui  which  en  banc  powers  are  "*"•  Differences  in  decisions  affecting 

tlon  (d)  of  this  section".  exercised  iinder  28  U.S.C.  §  46(d),  a  majority  California  would  be  resolved,  under  S. 

On  page  7,  line  21,  strike  out  the  period  of  the  en  banc  panel  provided  for  in  such  729,  by  a  special  in  banc  panel  conslst- 

and  "A  court"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  subsection  may  so  order.  Such  a  hearing  or  ing  of  the  four  senior  judges  of  each 

following:  "who  comprise  the  court  en  banc  rehearing  Is  not  favored  and  ordinarily  will  division  and  the  chief  judge  of  the  clr- 

or  the  en  banc  panel  of  the.  court.  Except  not  be  ordered  except  (1)   when  considera-  ^ult 

In  the  ninth  circiat,  a  court".  tlon  by  the  court  en  banc  is  necessary  to  q'  nno  v,o„  k,»_„   of,.rfi,«4   «»..»f.,ii^  k.. 

On  page  8,  Une  2,  immediately  before  the  secure  or  maintain  uniformity  of  decisions  .y°-  J,Z^^,    ^^  stuoiea  carelully  by 

period  Insert  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  of  the  court,  or   (2)    when  the  proceeding  "^®   Federal    Courts   Committee   of   the 

"except  In  a  rehearing  by  the  en  banc  panel  involves    a    question    of    exceptional    Im-  California    State    Bar.    The    committee 

of  the  court  \mder  subsection  (d)   of  this  portance.  The  composition  of  the  coiu-t  en  opposes  the  plan  to  divide  California  for 

section".  banc  Is  prescribed  by  28  U.S.C.  { 46.".  reasons  given  by  my  colleague.  Senator 

On  page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  all  through        on  page  23.  line  11.  strike  out  all  through  TuimEY. 

th**f  U  JSL  "'  ^^'^  ^°^*^  '°  "*"  thereof  line  15  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow-  The  political  and  procedural  difficul- 

"(d°)  Tth^  ninth  clttmlt  the  powers  of  "^L,.  an.  (a)  The  creation  of  courts  of  pSprll11)Sfti^?n,StTtp^!T^iT^ 
the  court  en  banc  shall  be  exercised  by  an  appeal  for  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  federal  appellate  courts  seems  to  me  to 
en  banc  panel  of  the  circuit  consisting  of  of  the  fifth  circuit  including  the  exercise  of  "®  ^^^  great.  In  effect,  California  will 
nine  of  the  circuit  Judges  of  the  circuit  In  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  Act  upon  those  ^^  subjected  to  three  separate  appellate 
regular  active  service,  seven  of  whom  shaU  ooxute  ahaU  become  effective  oai  January  i,  courts — the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  en  banc  panel  1976.  northern  division,  the  court  of  appeals 
consists  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  who  (b)  The  creaUon  of  the  en  banc  panel  Ui  for  the  southern  division,  and  the  spe- 
Sball  preeide,  and  the  eighth  circuit  Judges  the  ninth  circuit  and  the  amendments  to  cial  en  banc  court  of  annpaU  Tinripr 
in  regular  active  service  next  highest  In  the  Federal  Rules  of  AppeUate  Procedure  such  SrciSmst^S  it  s^finpSlP 
precedence.  If  a  quorum  Is  unavaUable  due  made  by  this  Act  ahaU  become  effective  l^J^  circumstances  it  seems  Inevitable 
to  temporary  inabUity  to  perform  duty  or  January  1. 1976.  '"'come  enec»,ive  ^^^^  gradually  a  separate  law  wlU  evolve 
disqualification  of  one  or  more  of  the  mem-  (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  ^°*"  *^®  southern  half  of  California  and 
bers  of  the  en  banc  panel,  sufficient  other  to  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Insofar  as  *  separate  law  for  the  northern  half, 
circuit  Judges  In  regular  active  service  and  applicable  to  the  ninth  circuit,  and  the  The  unsettling  provisions  of  S.  729  ex- 
next  highest  In  precedence  shall  act  as  mem-  amendment  to  rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  tend  also  to  all  States  in  the  ninth  cir- 
^t  S«'^rti^»i'^,«!^l'of  t'lT!^;,!?^^*  of  Appellate  Procedure  Shall  apply-  cult.  Residents  of  other  States  doing 
Srfu£'a£?rb7^LVorl^*tSJ,?^l'  ,.^'^mrn.'Zn7Zn':^^7nT.e^^^  ^^SrJ'oSr''^T^t^:  ^  Tf  r 

rba^'ncTanT..-'^"'---"*"*^*^-  '' kr^X^L^' ^r^^^'Z  T..  f^O^^^rt^Th^^S tSw ^CaSS^ 

On  page  9,  Une  12,  strike  out  "A  majority"  judgment  is  entered  In  the  coiut  of  appeals  Under  S.  729  no  one  wlU  know  untU  the 

and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro-  prior  to  January  1,  1976,  but  in  which  a  special,    en    banc    panel    resolves    the 

vided  m  subsection  (d).  a  majority".  hearing    or    rehearing    en    banc    could    be  problem. 

»n  S,i*t'^nn!L''f>f J,?;>f *^^  oT*-!!?',«-fi  °'^*'***  °°  *>'  ^^'  January  1, 1976.  The  California  bar  proposal,  which  is 
m  n^  tSeX  ^h^^^ln^na^  "n^l  ^T  <**^  "^^  amendments  made  by  this  Act  essentially  the  one  introduced  today  by 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Upon  re-  to  title  28,  United  States  Code,  insofar  as  Senator  Ttinney  and  mv<;Plf  <!imnlifi« 
quest  of  the  governing  body  of  the  State  applicable  to  the  ninth  circuit,  apply  to  any  o  ?oq  ?t™^T,^  „,^®;L^i»fV^  * 
f'".F\:t''7  Sta**/'*  *»»«  ^**^  <=»«=""  ^W<=»^  other  case  or  prx)ceedlng  which  is  ordered.  ^-  ^^S-  «  recognizes,  as  does  the  bill,  that 
Is  divided  Into  four  or  more  districts,  the  prior  to  January  1,  1976?  to  be  heard  or  re-  *  streamlmed  en  banc  procedure  is 
judicial  councU  may  provide  for,  or  the  chief  heard  en  banc,  and  is  yet  undecided  on  or  necessary  if  the  ninth  circuit  is  to  re- 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  absent  such  provision  after  January  1,  1976,  and  which  the  Judicial  tain  its  present  allnement  of  States, 
by  the  Judicial  councU,  may  appoint,  a  a)m-  councU  of  the  circuit,  in  the  interest  of  Under  the  California  Bar  committee 
SiSsSu  Sde'^mrt  iud<,^*'^nrt  m^;  ^"****'^'^  economy  and  efficiency,  orders,  on  plan,  the  ninth  circuit  would  remain  in- 

r^Zt^lTS^S^^SuoTof'^e  ZrS£nZrJenZc';^r'^  "^  '""^  \^l-  ^°  ^r^^  *^?  administration  of 
committee  are  to  study  and  recommend  im-  ■'"'^^""''"o'^  o"'»»  ^^  oa'^c  Panel-  justice  m  the  circmt,  the  bar  commit- 
provements  in  local  practice  and  procedure  Mr-  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  tee  proposes  to  reduce  the  size  of  In- 
in  the  district  courts  of  that  State  giving  pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin-  banc  panels  from  the  full  membership 
due  regard  to  achieving  relative  uniformity  grulshed  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  of  the  circuit  bench  to  nine  judges  se- 
at practice  and  procedure  among  the  dls-  Tunney)  hi  introducing  legislation  to  lected  hi  order  of  seniority  or  In  any  other 
SSi^^-^^1^nLT,\^i^^''^T  ^*  "^^^'^^  ^^  dmcMlt  problems  of  adminis-  manner  prescribed  by  the  judicial  con- 

rpStith"iLd°ss;rth""S."peStionof:  s«'°"  ^\  ^f«<=«  ^r.  ^°'?^°"""»f  *^  ^^^^.^^^  °'.'^j  'H'"^'-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

attorneys,  groups,  organizations,  ajnd  associ-  ^■^-  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Clr-  up  junior  judges  to  work  on  other  mat- 
ations  of  attorneys  practicing  in  the  State  cult.  ters  as  well  as  avoid  the  cumbersome 
and  Judges,  groups,  committees  or  associa-  Our  proposal  amends  S.  729,  legisla-  situation  which  will  resiUt  if  the  circuit 
hnrtf»=°L^^K^*l*  °J  ^^t^*^^^  J^}"  making  tion  Introduced  by  Senator  Btirdick  to  and  the  In-banc  panel  are  expanded  to 
r^to  such  exSS'and  under  suih'conm-  reorganize  the  fifth  and  ninth  circuits.  20  judges.  The  bar  committee  plan  also 
tions  and  limitations  as  It  deems  appropriate,  S-  "^^^  addresses  a  serious  problem  af-  has  the  attractive  features  of  foreshad- 
deiegate  to  the  committee  Its  rule  making  fecting  the  ninth  circuit.  Presently,  the  owing  coming  recommendations  for  an 
authority  over  district  court  practice  and  circuit  is  not  able  to  serve  litigants  and  additional  Intermediate  court  In  the  Fed- 
procedure  m  that  State.".  those  Interested  In  effective  administra-  eral  system. 
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I  feel  that  this  plan  offers  a  hopeful 
alternative  for  preserving  the  close  eco- 
nomic and  regional  ties  which  California 
enjoys  with  her  sister  States  in  the  ninth 
circuit  without  the  unacceptable  expe- 
dient of  dividing  California. 

The  proposal  offered  today  by  Senator 
TuNNEY  and  me  is  not  the  only  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  ninth  circuit. 
There  may  be  other  and  better  answers 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  which  will  re- 
tain the  integrity  of  California  and  also 
promote  more  eflBcient  administration  of 
justice  in  the  ninth  circuit.  Our  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
tive cooperation.  Senator  Burdick,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  Is  to 
be  commended  on  the  admirable  effort  he 
has  made  to  develop  a  forward-looking 
solution  to  the  difBculties  of  the  ninth 
circuit.  The  Federal  appellate  court 
system  faces  great  problems  nationwide. 
These  difficulties  have  hit  the  ninth 
circuit  first.  To  resolve  these  problems 
within  our  Federal-State  system  will 
take  great  statesmanship  and  under- 
standing. We  are  fortunate  that  Senator 
Burdick  will  be  providing  the  leader- 
ship in  what  may  well  be  the  most  pro- 
found development  in  Federal  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  this  century. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975— 
H.R.  2166 

AMENDMENT    NO.    133 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975.  Since  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  to  delete  the  repeal  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  from  the  House- 
passed  version  of  this  bill,  I  propose  an 
amendment  to  restore  that  provision. 
The  text  of  my  amendment  is  the  same 
as  appeared  in  the  House  bill.  This 
should  avoid  any  delays  cause  by  this 
Issue  in  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment    No.  133 

At  the  end  of  this  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 

new  title : 

REPEAL  OP  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  FOR 
OIL  AND  GAS 

Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  Oil  and  Gas  Depletion. 

(a)  Section  613(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  stii&lng  out  the 
words  "oil  and  gas  wells,"  and  by  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words  "certain  gas  wells  as 
defined  In  subsection  (e) ." 

(b)  Section  613(b)(7)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by : 

(1)  Deleting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof; 

(2)  Deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  thereof  and  by  inserting.  In 
lieu  thereof,  ";  or";  and 

(3)  Adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph after  such  subparagraph  (B) : 

"(C)  OU  and  gas  wells." 
Sec.  102.    Certain  Gas  Wells. 

The  following  new  subsection  Is  added  to 
section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code: 


"(e)    Special     Rttle     fob     Certain     Gas 
(  Wells. — 

"(1)  The  gas  wells  referred  to  in  section 
613(b)(1)(A)  are— 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural  gas, 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold 
under  a  fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  depoelt  which  Is  de- 
termined to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  meaning 
of  section  613(b)  (1)  (A). 

"(2)  (A)  The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract.  In 
effect  on  February  1, 1975.  and  all  times  after 
before  such  sale,  tmder  which  the  price 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect  to 
any  extent  the  increase  In  liabilities  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  this  section  by  reason  of 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion.  Price  In- 
creases subsequent  to  February  1,  1976,  shall 
be  presumed  to  take  Increases  in  tax  liabili- 
ties into  account  unless  the  taxpayer  dem- 
onstrates to  the  contrary  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence. 

"(B)  The  term  'natural  gas'  means  any 
product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil 
or  gas  well  If  a.  deduction  for  depletion  is 
allowable  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
such  product. 

"(C)  the  term  'domestic'  refers  to  petro- 
leum from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located  in  the 
United  States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(D)  The  term  'crude  oU"  Includes  a 
natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well 
In  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(E)  The  term  'regulated  natural  gas' 
means  domestic  natural  gas  produced  and 
sold  by  the  producer,  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  price  for  which  has 
not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  to  any  extent  the 
Increase  in  UabUlty  of  the  seller  for  tax  by 
reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 
Price  increases  subsequent  to  February  1, 
1975,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  Increases  In 
tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless  the  tax- 
payer demonstrates  the  contrary  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence." 
Sec.  103.  Effectivb  Dates. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  101  and 
102  of  this  bill  shall  apply  to  oil  and  gas 
produced  on  or  after  January  1, 1975. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    134 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Mr.  Cranston,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  pending 
tax  legislation  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance coverage  to  the  unemployed.  The 
text  of  this  amendment  is  basically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bill  on  the  same 
subject  I  have  also  introduced  this  after- 
noon. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  134 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975". 

■nTLE  I— CONTINUATION  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT-BASED HEALTH  INSURANCE  COV- 
ERAGE  FOR    THE    UNEMPLOYED 

entitlement  of  ttnemfloted  individuals  to 
continued  coverage 
Sec.  101.  Any  individual  who — 

(1)  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
for  any  week  under  a  State  or  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  (or  could  have  be- 


come covered)  under  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  In  such  week  through 
his  most  recent  previous  employment  if  such 
employment  had  not  been  terminated  or 
discontinued, 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to  con- 
tinued coverage  under  such  plan  without 
additional  cost  for  the  month  or  months  dur- 
ing which  such  week  or  any  part  thereof 
falls,  as  required  by  section  102  and  more 
particularly  described  in  section  103. 

requirements  applicable  to  employers  and 
carriers 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  employ- 
ees are  covered  under  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  shall  be  require  to 
include  in  such  plan  provisions  assuring 
coverage  for  former  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  101  and  103,  as  a  condition 
of— 

(1)  the  full  deductibility  (for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  in  any  taxable  year 
during  any  part  of  which  such  plan  is  in  ef- 
fect, and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
employer  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(b)  Each  health  Insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  health  in- 
surance plans  shaU  be  required  to  Include 
in  each  such  plan  provisions  assuring  cov- 
erage for  former  employees  of  the  employer 
or  employers  involved  in  accordance  with 
sections   101   and  103,  as  a  condition  of— 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid 
by  such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  with  respect  to  premiums 
or  other  periodic  payments  received  by  the 
carrier  under  any  of  such  plans  in  any  tax- 
able year  during  any  part  of  which  that  par- 
ticular plan  is  in  effect,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such 
carrier  may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(c)(1)  Each  health  insurance  carrier  of- 
fering one  or  more  employment-based  health 
insurance  plans  shall  also  be  required,  as 
a  condition  of  the  deductibility  and  tax 
treatment  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (b),  to  participate,  with 
all  other  carriers  of  the  same  type  offering 
plans  which  satisfy  subsection  (b),  in  an 
organization  or  arrangement  under  which 
the  total  amount  of  the  claims  paid  by  any 
such  carrier  under  the  plan  or  plans  in- 
volved during  any  period;  with  respect  to 
individuals  who  have  been  entitled  to  con- 
tinued coverage  under  section  101  for  more 
than  three  months  after  the  month  In  which 
their  most  recent  previous  employment  was 
terminated  or  discontinued  (and  with  re- 
sp)ect  to  expenses  incurred  by  such  individ- 
uals after  the  expiration  of  such  three 
months),  will  be  periodically  adjusted  (by 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  or  from  that  carrier) 
so  that  the  net  amount  which  that  carrier 
is  actually  required  to  pay  with  respect  to 
those  claims  will  be  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  net  amount  which  any  particu- 
lar carrier  is  required  to  pay  with  respect 
to  claims  described  in  paragraph  (1)  dur- 
ing any  period,  after  the  adjustment  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph,  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  paid  during  such  period  with 
respect  to  all  claims  so  described  by  all 
participating  carriers  of  the  same  type  as  (A) 
the  amount  paid  by  that  particular  carrier 
under  the  plan  or  plans  Involved  during  such 
period  with  respect  to  all  claims  other  than 
those  so  described  bears  to  (B)  the  total 
amount  paid  by  all  carriers  of  the  same 
type  under  such  plans  during  such  period 
with  respect  to  all  claims  other  than  those 
so  described. 
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(3)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  all  carriers  offering  service  benefit 
plans  (of  the  kind  described  in  section  8903 
(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  shall 
be  considered  to  be  of  one  type,  and  all 
other  carriers  shall  be  considered  to  be  ol 
another;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  Is  an 
organization  described  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  401(4),  the  amount  of  the 
claims  (of  any  kind)  paid  during  any  period, 
as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equivalent 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  product  of  the  ap- 
plicable per-caplta  or  per-famlly  amount 
(referred  to  In  such  second  sentence)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  Individuals  or  fam- 
ilies who  are  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  the  plan  or  plans  Involved  or  those 
claims. 

nature  and  extent  of  coverage 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  manner  In  which  an  In- 
dMdual  entitled  to  continued  health  In- 
surance coverage  under  section  101  may  ob- 
tain such  coverage  and  verify  his  entitlement 
thereto  shall  be  specified  in  the  provisions 
which  are  required  by  section  102  (a)  and 
(b)  to  be  included  in  the  health  Insurance 
plan  involved. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage 
to  which  any  such  Individual  is  entitled 
under  section  101  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
type  and  scope  of  the  coverage  (individual 
or  family)  which  would  have  been  available 
to  him  had  he  continued  In  such  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  Each  health  insurance  plan  to  which 
the  requirements  of  section  102  relate  shall 
include  provisions  effectively  assuring  to  an 
employer's  former  employees  who  are  en- 
titled to  continued  coverage  under  section 
101  that  such  coverage  will  be  available  to 
them  (as  long  as  they  are  so  entitled)  even 
if  the  employer  ceases  to  do  business  or  goes 
out  of  existence. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  104.  Sections  101,  102,  and  103  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plans  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  except  that  with  respect 
to  any  such  plan  which  has  been  established 
through  collective  bargaining  between  the 
employer  and  representatives  of  his  employ- 
ees and  the  first  termination  (or  renewal) 
date  of  which  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  does  not  fall  In  either  the 
second  or  third  calendar  month  beginning 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  such  sections 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  termination 
(or  renewal)  date  of  such  plan  occurring 
after  such  third  calendar  month  but  In  no 
ease  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  fourteenth 
calendar  month  after  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

■HTLE  II— TEMPORARY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION  FOR  THE  CUR- 
RENTLY UNEMPLOYED 

ENTrrLEMENT  TO  CONTINUATION  OR  RESTORA- 
TION  OF  COVERAGE 

Sec.  201.  Any  Individual  who  during  the 
emergency  period  (as  defined  in  section 
206(8))  — 

(1)  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  week  under  a  State  or  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  and 

(2)  would  be  covered  under  an  employ- 
ment-based health  Insurance  plan  In  such 
week  through  his  most  recent  previous  em- 
ployment tf  such  employment  had  not  been 
terminated  or  discontinued, 

shall  be  entitled  as  a  former  employee  to  have 
his  coverage  under  such  plan  (or  coverage  of 
the  same  type  and  scope)  continued  or  re- 
stored without  additional  cost  for  the  month 
or  months  during  which  such  week  or  any 
part  thereof  falls,  as  required  by  section  202 


and  more  particularly  described  in  section 
203. 

REQUIREMENTS    APPLICABLE    TO    EMPLOYERS    AND 
CARRIERS 

Sec  202.  (a)  Each  employer  whose  employ- 
ees are  covered  under  an  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  shall  be  required,  upon 
application  or  request  made  as  described  In 
section  203(a)  by  an  Individual  entitled  to 
have  his  coverage  continued  or  restored  dur- 
ing the  emergency  period  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 201,  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  or  restore  such  coverage  in 
accordance  with  sections  201  and  203,  as  a 
condition  of — 

(1)  the  full  deductibility  (for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes)  of  any  payments  or  con- 
tributions made  by  such  employer  under  or 
on  account  of  such  plan  during  the  taxable 
year  (or  years)  in  which  such  period  or  any 
part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  em- 
ployer may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any 
such  taxable  year. 

(b)  Each  health  insurance  carrier  offering 
one  or  more  employment-based  health  insur- 
ance plans  shall  be  required  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  cover- 
age with  respect  to  each  such  plan  for  former 
employees  of  the  employer  or  employers  in- 
volved during  the  emergency  period,  without 
additional  cost,  in  accordance  with  sections 
201  and  203,  as  a  condition  of — 

(1)  the  deductibility  (for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes)  of  any  premium  taxes  paid  by 
such  carrier  to  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  with  respect  to  premiums  or 
other  periodic  payments  received  by  the  car- 
rier under  smy  of  such  plans  during  the  tax- 
able year  (or  years)  in  which  such  period  or 
any  part  thereof  falls,  and 

(2)  any  treatment  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion (for  such  purposes)  to  which  such  car- 
rier may  otherwise  be  entitled  for  such  tax- 
able year  (or  years) . 

PROCEDURE  FOR  OBTAINING  CONTINUATION  OR 
RESTORATION  OF  COVERAGE:  NATURE  AND  EX- 
TENT OF  COVERAGE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  (1)  Any  individual  who  is  en- 
titled to  do  so  under  section  201  may  have 
his  coverage  continued  or  restored  as  pro- 
vided in  such  section  by  submitting  to  the 
employer  involved  or  his  designated  agent  an 
application  or  request  for  such  continuation 
or  restoration  together  with  such  proof  of  his 
entitlement  as  may  be  necessary.  If  on  the 
basis  of  such  proof  and  the  available  records 
or  after  reasonable  investigation  the  em- 
ployer determines  In  good  faith  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  In  fact  so  entitled,  the  employer 
shall  promptly  make  such  arrangements  with 
(and  provide  such  Information  to)  the  car- 
rier offering  such  plan  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  assure  such  continuation  or 
restoration.  Any  such  determination  of  an 
Individual's  entitlement  shall  be  conclusive 
for  purposes  of  this  title;  but  any  willfully 
false  statement  or  representation  of  such  en- 
titlement, made  to  the  employer  or  made  by 
the  employer  to  the  carrier  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  shall  be  subject  to  sections  1001 
and  1002  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  An  application  or  request  may  be  made 
by  an  individual  under  this  subsection  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months 
after  the  last  day  of  his  entitlement  under 
section  201. 

(b)  The  type  and  scope  of  the  coverage 
which  any  individual  Is  entitled  to  have  con- 
tinued or  restored  under  section  201  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  type  and  scope  of  the  cover- 
age (individual  or  family)  which  he  had  un- 
der the  health  Insurance  plan  Involved  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  termination  or  discon- 
tinuance of  his  employment;  but  no  continu- 
ation or  restoration  of  coverage  under  section 
201  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  period  beginning  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 


such  individual  is  entitled,  or  would  upon 
filing  the  appropriate  application  be  entitled, 
to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A 
of  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Payments  to  the  carrier  for  items 
and  services  furnished  or  paid  for  under  or 
in  connection  with  an  employment-based 
health  Insurance  plan.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  have  such  pay- 
ments made  solely  by  reason  of  the  continua- 
tion or  restoration  of  their  coverage  during 
the  emergency  period  pursuant  to  this  title, 
and  payments  to  the  carrier  for  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  in  {>erforming  Its  func- 
tions under  this  title  (at  a  rate  no  higher 
than  that  of  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred with  "respect  to  employed  individuals 
covered  by  the  plan),  shall  be  made  quar- 
terly, in  advance  (on  the  basis  of  estimates) 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
as  provided  in  section  204(d)  in  accordance 
with  bills  submitted  to  the  Managing  Trustee 
of  such  fund  (or  his  delegate)  by  the  carrier. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  is  an 
organization  described  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  401(4),  the  payments  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  the  applicable 
per-caplta  or  per-famlly  amount  (referred 
to  in  such  second  sentence)  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  the  individuals  or  families 
who  are  entitled  to  have  such  payments 
made. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  an  individual  Is  en- 
titled to  have  his  coverage  continued  or  re- 
stored under  section  201  but  his  most  recent 
previous  employer  has  ceased  to  do  business 
or  has  gone  out  of  existence,  the  application 
or  request  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  directly  to  the 
carrier  offering  the  plan  to  which  such  ap- 
plication or  request  relates  and  the  coverage 
involved  shall  be  provided  by  such  carrier  as 
though  appropriate  arrangements  therefor 
had  been  made  by  the  employer  under  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  HEALTH  INSURANC3  TRUST 
FUND 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund").  The  Trust  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
to  or  deposited  in  such  fund  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  amounts  equivalent  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
4981  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums) .  The  amounts  appropriated  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  transferred  from 
time  to  time  from  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes, 
specified  In  the  preceding  sentence,  paid  to 
or  deposited  into  the  Treasury:  and  proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  in  amounts  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than 
the  taxes  specified  in  such  sentence. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Fund,  there 
Is  hereby  created  a  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  of  Trustees")  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Managing  Trus- 
tee"). The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  not 
less  frequently  than  once  each  calendar  year. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Tnutees 
to— 

( 1 )  hold  the  Trust  Pund: 

(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its 
expected  operation  and  status  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  thereafter;  and 

(3)  review  the  general  policies  followed  In 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies,  including  necessary 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  law  which  govern 
the  way  in  which  the  Trust  Fund  to  to  be 
managed. 

The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbxirsements  made  from,  the  Trvist 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  income  to,  and  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  from,  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  thereafter, 
a  statement  of  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  a  statement  of  the  extent  to 
which  any  obligations  Issued  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  have  been  retired,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  time  at  which  the  Trust  Fund  will 
cease  to  exist  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(e).  Such  report  shaU  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

(c)  (1)  In  order  to  provide  the  Trust  Fund 
with  Initial  capital  and  to  supplement 
amounts  appropriated  to  it  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Trust  Fund  may  Usue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  its  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  subsection  (d).  Each 
such  obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time 
and  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  in  such  manner  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Managing  Trustee,  taking 
Into  account  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e) , 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
obligation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  anv  ob- 
ligations of  the  Trust  Fund  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  the  Trust  Fund's  obligations  hereunder 
The  proceeds  of  any  obligations  Issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Trust  Fund. 

(2)  In  order  to  assure  that  the  basic  fi- 
nancing of  the  Trust  Fund  Is  at  all  times 
accomplished  through  appropriations  equiv- 
alent to  taxes  as  described  In  subsection  (a) 
(2),  and  to  facUiUte  the  termination  of  the 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
aU  obligations  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  retired  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

(d)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Trust  Fimd  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  by  section  203(c)  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  section,  reduced  or  increased  as 
required  to  take  account  of  any  amoimts  by 
which  previous  payments  under  this  sub- 


section are  larger  or  smaller  than  they  should 
'  have  been. 

(e)  As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  de- 
termines that  all  of  the  obligations  issued 
by  the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  (c)  have 
been  retired,  and  that  there  are  no  further 
claims  against  the  Trust  Fund  for  payments 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Managing  Trustee 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Congress  thereof 
and  the  Trust  Fund  shall  thereupon  cease 
to  exist;  any  amounts  remaining  in  the 
Trust  Fund  at  that  time  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

TEMPORART    EXCISE    TAX    ON    CROUP    INST7SANCE 
PREMIUMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  miscel- 
laneous excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chapter : 
"CHAPTER      44— TEMPORART      TAX      ON 

GROUP  HEALTH  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 
"Sec.  4981.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4981.  Ibsposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed, with  respect  to  each  employment- 
based  health  Insvirance  plan  offered  by  a 
health  insurance  carrier,  a  tax  equal  to  1 
cent  on  each  dollar  (or  fractional  part  there- 
of) of  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums 
charged  for  coverage  under  such  plan.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
by  the  carrier. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  Premium. — The  teira  'premium'  (with 
respect  to  an  employment-based  health  in- 
surance plan  during  any  period)  means  any 
periodic  payment  which  entitles  the  individ- 
ual or  family  by  whom  (or  on  whose  behalf) 
the  payment  is  made,  to  the  extent  other- 
wise qualified,  to  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  plan,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  sponsored 
or  underwritten  by  an  employer  described  in 
clause  (B)  of  section  401(4)  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975,  the 
cost  (during  such  period)  of  paying  claims 
under  such  plan  plus  the  related  cost  of  Its 
administration. 

"(2)  Other  terms. — Other  terms  have  the 
same  meanings  as  when  used  in  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975. 

"(c)  Administrative  Provisions. — Under 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)  the  appropriate  provisions  of  subtitle 
F  (relating  to  procedure  and  administration) 
shall  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may  be  paid  by  deducting  the 
amount  thereof  from  any  claims  made  by 
the  carrier  against  the  Federal  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under  section 
203 (c(  of  the  Emergency  Health  Insurance 
Extension  Act  of  1976.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Chapter  44.  Temporary  Tax  on  Group 
Health  Insurance  Premi- 
ums.". 

EMERCENCT   PERIOD;    EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  206.  (a)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"emergency  period",  with  respect  to  the 
employees  and  former  employees  of  any  em- 
ployer, means  the  period — 

(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and 

(2)  ending  with  the  day  preceding  the  first 
day  on  which  title  I  is  effective  with  respect 
to  the  former  employees  of  that  employer; 
except  that  If  any  such  former  employee  is 
entitled  to  coverage  under  section  201  on 


the  day  specified  in  paragraph  (2) ,  the  emer- 
gency period  shall  continue  with  respect  to 
him  (and  section  101  shall  not  apply)  until 
such  entitlement  terminates. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  205 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  premiums  which 
are  charged  or  payable  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976,  and  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  month 
in  or  with  the  close  of  which  section  204 
ceases  (as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  there- 
of) to  be  effective. 

TITLE  III— TAX  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE 
IN  CASE  OF  NONPARTICIPATION  BY  EM- 
PLOYERS OR  CARRIERS 

I>MITATION    OR   DENIAL    OF   DEDUCTION    FOR 
CERTAIN  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  Section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduction 
for  trade  or  business  expenses)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsec- 
tion (1),  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Limitation  or  Denial  of  Deduction 
FOR  Certain  Payments  in  Connection  With 
Employment-Based  Health  Insuranci 
Plans. — 

"(1)  Employers. — Any  deduction  other- 
wise allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  pay- 
ments or  contributions  made  by  an  employer 
under  or  on  account  of  an  employment- 
based  health  Insurance  plan  during  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  such  pay- 
ments or  contributions  If — 

"(A)  title  I  of  the  Emergency  Health  In- 
surance Extension  Act  of  1975  Is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  plan  during  any  part 
of  such  year  and  such  plan  does  not  Include 
provisions  assuring  coverage  for  former  em- 
ployees as  required  by  section  102(a)  of  such 
Act;  or 

"(B)  title  II  of  such  Act  U  effective  with 
respect  to  former  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer during  any  part  of  such  year  and  such 
employer  does  not  take  the  action  required 
(with  respect  to  such  former  employees)  by 
section  202(a)   of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Health  insurance  carriers. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  \mder  subsection 
(a)  or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  for  any  premium  tax  paid  by  a 
health  insurance  carrier  to  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
premiums  paid  during  any  period  on  any 
employment-based  .  health  insurance  plan 
offered  by  such  carrier  unless — 

"(A)  all  employment-baaed  health  insur- 
ance plans  offered  by  such  carrier  during 
such  period  include  provisions  assuring  cov- 
erage without  additional  coet  for  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  or  employers  involved 
as  required  by  section  102(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of 
1975:  and 

"(B)  such  carrier  participates  (throughout 
such  period)  In  an  organization  or  arrange- 
ment as  required  by  aection  103  (o)  of  auoh 
Act. 

POT  purpoees  of  subparagraph  (A) .  a  health 
Insurance  plan  shaU  be  consldwed  as  includ- 
ing the  provisions  required  by  such  sub- 
paragraph, during  any  period  In  which  title 
n  but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  plan,  if  the  carrier  has  taken 
the  action  required  by  section  302  (b)  of  such 
Act  with  reject  to  all  of  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  employer  involved. 

"(3)  Mkanhco  or  terms.— Terms  used  In 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  same  meanings 
as  when  used  in  the  Emergency  Health  In- 
surance KKtenslon  Act  of  1975.". 

(3)  Section  164(g)  of  such  Code  (cross  ref- 
erences relating  to  deduction  for  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(3)  For  proTlslons  disallowing  any  deduc- 
tion for  certain  premium  taxes  paid  by  health 
insurance  carriers,  see  section  162(h)  (2) .". 

denial  of  xzkicpt  status  for  certain  em- 
ployers   AND   CARRIERS 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  F  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exempt  organizations)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  504.  CERTAIN    Employers   aitd   Health 
Insttbancb  Carbibss. 

"No  organization  which  is  an  employer  or 
a  health  Insurance  carrier  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  601,  or  be  con- 
sidered an  exempt  organization  for  purposes 
of  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  with 
req>ect.to  any  taxable  year,  if  during  any 
part  of  such  year — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  en^>loyer,  its  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  an  employment-based 
health  insiirance  plan  which  does  not  include 
provisions  assuring  coverage  without  addi- 
tional cost  for  former  employees  as  required 
by  section  102(a)  of  the  Emergency  Health 
Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1975;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  (A)  It  offers 
and  has  in  effect  any  employment-based 
health  insurance  plan  which  does  not  in- 
clude such  provisions  as  required  by  section 
102(b)  of  such  Act  or  (B)  it  is  not  partici- 
pating in  an  organization  or  arrangement  as 
required  by  section  102(c)  of  such  Act. 
For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (A), 
a  health  Insiirance  plan  shall  be  considered 
as  Including  the  provisions  required  by  either 
such  paragraph,  during  any  period  In  which 
title  II  but  not  title  I  of  such  Act  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  plan,  If  the  employer 
or  carrier  has  taken  the  action  required  of 
it  by  section  202  of  such  Act  with  respect  to 
all  former  employees  of  the  employer  in- 
volved. Terms  used  in  this  section  shall  have 
the  same  meanings  as  when  used  In  the 
Emergency  Health  Insurance  Extension  Act 
of  1975." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  I 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.  504.  Certain  employers  and  health  in- 
surance carriers.". 

STECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  303.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  employer  or  carrier  only  with  respect  to 
periods,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  during 
which  title  I  or  title  n  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Insurance  Extension  Act  of  1976  is 
effective  with  respect  to  such  employer  or 
carrier. 

TITLE   rV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
'  definitions 

Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  au  individual  who  for  any  particular 
week  is  not  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
under  a  State  or  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law,  but  who  was  entitled  to 
receive  such  compensation  for  one  or  more 
previous  weeks  in  the  same  continuous  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  and  would  be  so  en- 
titled for  that  particular  week  except  for 
illness  or  injury,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  for 
that  particular  week; 

(2)  the  term  "employment-based  health 
Insurance  plan"  means  a  health  Insurance 
plan  which  (A)  is  sponsored  by  an  employer 
or  a  labor  organization,  or  both  (including, 
where  appropriate,  a  health  and  welfare 
fund).  (B)  covers  some  or  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  employer,  and  (C)  the  pre- 
miums for  which  are  paid  or  collected  wholly 
or  In  part  by  or  through  such  employer; 

(3)  the  term  "health  Insurance  plan" 
means  an  Insurance  policy,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  under  which  a  carrier  under" 
takes  in  consideration  of  premiums  (as  d*> 


fined  in  section  4981(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964)  to  provide,  pay  for, 
or  reimburse  the  costs  of  health  services 
received  by  IndlvldualB  covered  by  the  plan; 
and 

(4)  the  terms  "carrier"  and  "health  in- 
surance carrier"  means  (A)  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
nongovernmental  organization  which  is  law- 
fully engaged  in  providing,  paying  for,  or 
reimbursing  the  cost  of  health  services  under 
group  Insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of  pre- 
miums (as  defined  In  section  4981(d)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964) ,  Includ- 
ing a  hecUth  benefits  plan  duly  sponsored  or 
underwritten  by  an  employee  organization, 
and  (B)  an  employer  (except  a  governmental 
entity)  who  is  a  self-insurer  with  respect  to 
providing,  paying  for,  or  reimbursing  the  cost 
of  health  services  for  his  employees.  Such 
terms  also  include  an  organization  which 
provides,  either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  others,  health  services  to  Indi- 
viduals enrolled  with  such  organization  on 
the  basis  of  a  predetermined  per  capita  or 
per  family  amount  without  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency or  extent  of  the  services  furnished  to 
any  particular  enrollee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  135 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day for  myself  and  Senator  Humphrey 
I  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2166 
that  would  encourage  volimtary  energy 
conservation.  This  amendment  will  pro- 
vide temporary  tax  incentives  for  install- 
ing increased  insulation  and  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling  equipment  in  any  resi- 
dential or  multifamily  structure. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  hardships  re- 
sulting from  the  energy  shortage  and 
drastically  risen,  especially  those  required 
consumption.  The  cost  of  all  fuels  has 
drastically  risen,  especially  those  re- 
quired to  heat  and  cool  our  homes.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  immediately 
encourage  energy  conservation  by  allow- 
ing the  taxpayer  a  tax  savings  on  expen- 
ditures of  up  to  $4,000  for  energy  con- 
servation materials.  The  taxpayer  would 
have  an  option  to  either  take  a  deduction 
of  up  to  $4,000  from  his  taxable  income  or 
a  25-percent  tax  credit  on  those  aUow- 
able  energy  conservation  materials. 

Energy  conservation  materials  would 
include  storm  windows,  storm  doors, 
caulking,  and  insulation  to  the  extent 
these  materials  exceed  the  specifications 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development's  minimum  property 
standards  and  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing equipment. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Humphrey,  has 
received  a  response  from  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  regarding  the 
estimated  Treasury  loss  as  the  result  of 
my  amendment.  The  letter  estimated 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  cost 
the  Treasury  some  $650  million  annually 
through  1980  in  lost  tax  revenue,  assum- 
ing however  that  all  taxpayers  utilized 
the  tax  credit  provision.  The  use  of  the 
tix  deduction  option  would  increase  this 
estimated  loss  to  $750  million. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
also  predicted  that  the  savings  from  the 
reduction  on  the  required  imported  oil 
due  to  tbeae  conservation  measures  would 
exceed  $1  Ullloa.  In  other  words,  the 


energy  savings  would  pay  for  this  amend- 
ment in  less  than  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  sincerely  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  immediate 
need  tb  reduce  our  level  of  energy  con- 
sumption. This  amendment,  which  has 
the  support  of  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try f  nd  many  energy  conservationists,  is 
a  positive  step  in  meeting  our  energy 
self-sufficient  goal. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    136 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  2166.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  voted,  in  H.R. 
2166,  to  repeal  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  natural  gas  produc- 
tion. I  am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2166  to  limit  the  use  of  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  to  tiie  first  3,000  barrels  of  aver- 
age daily  production  of  crude  oil  and  the 
first  18.000.000  cubic  feet  of  average  daily 
production  of  natural  gas.  The  exemp- 
tion will  not  be  avsulable  to  any  producer 
who  is  engaged  in  marketing  or  distribut- 
ing refined  petroleum  products. 

This  amendment  is  simply  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  recommended  reform  of  per- 
centage depletion  contained  in  the  con- 
gressional program  of  economic  recovery 
and  energy  sufficiency  adopted  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  The  3,000-barrel-per-day 
figure  was  chosen  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  as  a  definition  of  a 
small  producer  after  extensive  considera- 
tion last  year.  The  18,000.000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  is  the  general  energy  equiv- 
alent of  that  level  of  crude  oil  production. 

However,  in  addition  to  my  amendment 
limiting  percentage  depletion  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  levels  of  a  small  producer, 
it  makes  the  additional  reform  of  limit- 
ing these  permanent  exemptions  from 
the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  only 
so  long  as  the  producers  to  which  they 
apply  reinvest  the  tax  savings  into  addi- 
tional oil-  and  gas-related  activities.  This 
additional  requirement  will  insure  that 
indeiiendents'  percentage  depletion  ac- 
complishes its  purpose  of  providing  our 
Nation  with  new  oil  and  natural  gas 
reserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  the  exemptions 
to  any  repeal  of  percentage  depleticm  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  as  being  abso- 
lutely essential  for  two  reasons  of  na- 
tional importance. 

First,  because  it  will  further  the  cause 
of  greater  self-sufficiency  in  that  it  will 
retain  a  necessary  tax  incentive  for  the 
independent  producers  who  are  looking 
for  and  finding  the  new  domestic  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  this  country. 

Second,  it  is  the  only  way  we  will  be 
able  to  prevent  a  further  concentration 
at  every  level  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  domestic  en- 
ergy industry  is  aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary contribution  of  the  exploration 
efforts  of  domestic  independents.  While 
independent  producers  with  no  retail 
outlets  control  only  27  percent  of  the 
nation's  present  oil  producton,  they 
drilled  over  85  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory weUs — even  when  offshore  explora- 
tion where  independents  operate  at  a 
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serious  disadvantage  is  Included.  When 
only  the  continental  United  States  is 
considered,  that  figure  is  88  percent  of 
the  exploratory  wells.  The  dominance  of 
the  Independent  exploratory  effort  is 
apparent  at  every  depth  of  exploration — 
at  the  12,000  to  15,000  foot  range  they 
still  drilled  70  percent  of  the  exploratory 
wells.  Even  at  the  extreme  depths  of 
20,000  feet,  independents  drilled  more 
exploratory  wells  than  major  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  just  drill- 
ing wells — they  are  finding  new  reserves. 
Last  year,  there  were  over  7,000  more 
successful  wells  brought  in  than  in  1973. 
Independent  producers  brought  in  al- 
most 80  percent  of  those  new  wells — 
every  one  of  them  adding  to  the  future 
domestic  energy  supplies  of  this  Nation. 
And  I  beUeve  it  is  worth  noting  that 
that  is  the  largest  number  of  new  wells 
completed  since  1969  when  the  deple- 
tion allowance  was  last  reduced. 

The  repeal  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  for  this  group  of  produc- 
ers would  put  an  end  to  this  extraordi- 
nary effort  they  have  underway  to  help 
this  coimtry  achieve  greater  energy  in- 
dependence. 

Independents  have  no  profits  from 
sales  of  refined  products  and  no  means  of 
passing  on  the  higher  burden  resulting 
from  loss  of  depletion. 

Independents  rely  heavily  on  outside 
risk  capital  to  finance  their  exploratory 
activities.  Without  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  percentage  depletion  allowance, 
these  funds  will  become  increasingly  un- 
available and  force  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  exploration  budgets. 

Independents  engage  in  the  higher 
risk  operation  of  drilling  in  unproven 
areas,  as  indicated  by  88  percent  of 
their  production  from  discoveries  in 
Texas  between  1967  and  1971  coming 
from  previously  unproven  areas  while 
only  11  percent  of  major  oil  companies' 
production  came  from  discoveries  in  un- 
proven areas  during  the  same  period. 

In  short,  the  independents  find  the 
fields.  The  majors  develop  them.  The 
Independents  take  the  big  risk  and  the 
majors  come  in  later  buying  up  the  leases 
to  develop  for  their  refineries  and  retail 
marketing.  This  has  been  the  traditional 
pattern  of  the  industry  but  is  only  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  why  the  independent 
segment  of  the  industry  has  traditionally 
done  80  percent  of  the  exploration  but 
(Produces  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
reserves. 

The  other  answer  is  that  until  very 
recently,  the  oU  industry  was  not  profit- 
able in  the  absence  of  down  stream  re- 
finmg  and  marketing  operations.  Dur- 
mg  the  period  of  1958  to  1972,  approxi- 
mately 10,000  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers  went  out  of  business— selling 
their  int«rests  to  the  major  companies. 

A  study  released  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  last  year  indicated  that  be- 
tween 1957  and  1970  the  20  largest  major 
integrated  oil  companies  purchased  106 
substantial  American  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers— 7  of  whom  were  large  inte- 
grated companies  themselves. 

The  price  Increases  for  domestic  oil 
have  changed  this  economic  climate 
where  wholesale  sellouts  are  no  longer 
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standard  practice.  However,  these  in- 
creases alone  will  not  maintain  this  cli- 
mate indefinitely,  certainly  not  in  the 
absence  of  the  depletion  allowance. 

Since  the  embargo  the  average  price  of 
an  average  4.800-foot  exploratory  well 
has  risen  from  $85,000  to  $165,000— a  100 
percent  increase.  Pipe,  drilling  mud,  rigs, 
labor,  everything  connected  with  oil  pro- 
duction Is  increasing.  It  will  not  take 
long  for  these  price  escalations  to  re- 
move any  initial  windfall  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  sudden  price 
increases. 

Removal  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  will  pro\ide  independents  an 
economic  incentive  to  sell  their  existing 
oil  and  gas  producing  leases  to  major  oil 
companies  who  can  take  cost  depletion 
on  the  appreciated  base.  But  that  is  half 
the  stoiy. 

Removal  of  percentage  depletion  will 
leave  more  of  the  Nation's  future  re- 
serves to  the  major  companies  by  re- 
ducmg  the  ability  of  independents  to 
finance  their  exploratory  activities. 

A  recent  analysis  of  independent  pro- 
ducers' ability  to  finance  future  explora- 
tion without  percentage  depletion  has 
been  estimated  to  be  between  15  percent 
to  30  percent  lower  due  to  reduced  cash 
on  hand  and  an  unestimated  additional 
reduction  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
outside  investment. 

The  repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion 
aUowance  without  some  form  of  small 
producer  exemption  will  not  only  in- 
crease major  oil  company  control  over 
the  existing  petroleum  resources  of  this 
country  but  will  insure  their  control  over 
the  bulk  of  those  yet  to  be  found.  Such  a 
result  can  only  further  Increase  the 
market  position  of  major  integrated 
companies  In  the  areas  of  petroleum  re- 
fining and  marketing. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  Congress  over 
the  last  year  and  a  half  about  the  need 
to  preserve  a  strong  and  viable  inde- 
pendent marketing  and  independent  re- 
fining sector  and  I  share  those  concerns 
But  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pre- 
serve that  strong  Independent  Industry 
down  the  marketing  chain  in  the  absence 
of  mdependent  producers.  This  industry 
is  a  three-legged  stool  and  it  is  not  going 
to  stand  if  Congress  saws  off  one  of  the 
legs  and  that's  what  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion  would  do.  It  would  saw  off  the 
leg  upon  which  the  other  independent 
segments  of  the  industry  depend. 

Mr.  President,  the  repeal  of  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  on  oil  and 
gas  with  the  small  producer  exemption 
provided  by  this  amendment  raises  over 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  a  complete 
repeal  of  the  allowance.  But  it  allows  the 
Independent  explorer  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  self-sufficiency  and 
avoids  additional  concentration  in  an 
industry  basic  to  our  entire  economy  I 
believe  the  American  taxpayer  and  our 
energy  consumers  will  be  very  well  served 
by  Its  adoption. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
some  information  on  the  growing  con- 
centration In  the  oil  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CONCFNTRATION  LEVELS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE  ENERGY 
SECTOR  OF  THE  U.  S.  ECONOMY 

TABLE  lir-6.-ACQUISITI0NS  OF  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCING 
COMPANIES  BY  THE  MAJOR  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCERS 
1955-70 


1970  crude  rank,  acquiring, 
and  acquired  firm 


Year  of      Assets 

aequi-        (mil- 

sition      lions) 


1.  Exxon  Corp.: 

1.  Louisiana  Furs  Corp 

2.  Monterey  Oil  Co .'...I 

3.  Lincoln  Oil  Co.  (partiai)..."!'/' 

4.  General  American  Oil 

5.  Olin  Oil  &  Gas  Corp.. 

6.  Pauley  Petroleum  (partial) 

2.  Texaco,  Inc.: 

1.  Trinidad  Oil  (foreign)... 

2.  Seaborad  Oil  Co 

3.  TXL  Oil  Corp....; "/ 

3.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.:  

1.  Warren  Petroleum  Corp 

2.  British  American  Oil  Co.   Ltd. 
(partial) 

3.  Universal  Consolidated  Oil  (^ 

4.  Shell  Oil  Co.: 

1.  Section  30  Oil  Co 

2.  Bishop  Oil  Co [[ 

3.  Producers  Oil  Corp.  Amer 

4.  Western  Natural  Gas  Co.  (par- 

tial)  

5.  McCullough  Oil  Corp.  (partial) 

6.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  (partial) 

7.  E.  E.  Fogelson... 

5.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  California : 

1.  Producing  Properties,  Inc.  (par- 

tial)  

2.  Mount  Diablo  Co 

6.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indiana:  " 

1.  Utah  Oil  Refining  Co... 

2.  Kewanee  Oil  Co.  (partial) 

3.  Hondo  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  (partial) 

4.  Honolulu  Oil  Corp.  (majority  of 

assets— either  portion  acquir- 
ed by  Getty) 

5.  Midwest  Oil  Corp 

6.  General  Crude  Oil  Co. ..  . 

7.  Nafco  Oil  Gas,  Inc.  (subsidiary  of' 

Chris-Craft  Industries).. 

7.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. : 

1.  Houston  Oil  Co.  of  Texas..  . 

2.  Southern  Production  Co.,  Inc. 

3.  Daube  Oil  Department  (partial) 

4.  Texas  Pacific  Coal  &  Oil  Co.. 

5.  John  W.  Mecom 

6.  Major  Petroleum  Co..  . 

7.  Buckley  Scott  Co 

8.  Argo  Oil  Corp 

9.  Cabot  Corp.  (partal)... 

10.  Headwaters  Oil I."" 

11.  Dome  Petroleum  Ltd.  (Canada) 

(partial) 

12.  Calumet-Creek  Oils  (Canada)..' 

13.  Petro  Gas  Products  (subsidiary 

of  Delhi-Tavlor) 

14.  Hondo  Oil  *  Gas  Co 

15.  Western  Natural  Gas  Co.  (par- 

tial)    *^ 

16.  Drilling  &  Exploration  Co.,  Inc.. 

17.  Ambassador  Oil  Corp.  (partial) 

18.  Hiawatha  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  (partial) 

19.  Texas  Gulf  Producing  Co 

20.  Penn-Ohio  Gas  Co 

21.  Richfield  Oil  Corp 

22.  Oil    Reserves    (subsidiary    of' 

Barber  Oil) 

23.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp    . 

24.  C.  B.  Wrightsman.... 

25.  J    M.   Rault  Jr.  &  AssMia'tes' 

(partial). 

26.  Davis  Oil  Co .'..[ 

27.  Great     American      Industries,' 

(Canada),  (partial) 

28.  Wainwright       Producers       & 

Refiners,  Monterey  Petroleum 
Le  Due  Calmar  Oil  Co., 
Canada,  (partial) 

8.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.: 

1.  Hallmark  on 

2.  Basin  Oil  Co.  of  California.. 

3.  Liberty  Bell  Oil 

4.  Franklin  Fuel  (partial).... 

5.  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.  (partial) 

6.  Republic  Natural  Gas  Co 

7.  Anchor  Petroleum     . 

8.  Northern  Natural  Gas  (primarily' 

Canadian) 

9.  Bay  view  Oil  Corp.. 

10.  Magna  Oil  Co.  (partial)... 

11.  Franco  Wyoming  Oil  (partial).... 

12.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission... 

9.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California: 

1.  Paul  Moss 

2.  Woodley  Petroleum  (Jo.. 'II 

3.  Rockwood  Oil  Corp 

4.  Dominquez  Oil  Fields  Co.'.III'  ' 

5.  Davidson  Drilling  Co IIIIII 

6.  Texas  National  Petroleum  Co".'.' 

7.  Albion-Scipio.  Inc. 

8.  Rovsek  &  Volk  Co.  (partial) 


1958 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1962 


$102.2 


57.0 


1956 
1958 
1962 

180.0 
93.1 
36.7 

1956 

163.9 

1956 
1962 

""28.'4 

1960 
1961 
1961  . 

■  "5.'9 

1%1 
1963 
1964 
1%4 

^8 

'4.5 

'37.0 

6.6 

1962 
1%4 

'4.2 
2.3 

1956 
1960 
I960  . 

54.6 
'51.0 

1961 
1964 
1964 

99.2 
62.7 
'1.8 

1965 

'6.0 

1956 
1956 
1956 

77.5 
77.4 

1958 
1958  .. 
1959 
1961  . 
1961 
1961  . 
1962 

62.7 

'  6.1 

"37:i 

'"'2.'d 

1962 
1967 

'8.7 

1%3 
1963 

1.3 
27.1 

1963 
1963 
1963 
1964  .. 

10.00 
22.9 
'4.6 

1964 
1964 
1%6 

69.7 

1.1 

499.6 

1966 
1966 
1958 

1962 
1966 

1967 


1966 


'11.6 
1,851.3 


'1.0 


'1.6 


1.3 
2.5 


1956 

1956 

1956 

1958 

1958  '100.0 

1961    48.0 

1961    6.7 


1964 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1967 

1959 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 


78.0 

5.9 

'1.0 


30.1 


5.1 


36.1 
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CONCENTRATION   LEVELS  AND  TRENDS   IN  THE  ENERGY 
SECTOR  OF  THE  U.  S.  ECONOMY— Continued 

TABLE  III-6.— ACQUISITIONS  OF  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCING 
COMPANIES  BY  THE  MAJOR  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCERS' 
1955-70— Continued 


1970  crude  rank,  acquiring, 
and  acquired  firm 


Year  of  Assets 
acqui-  (mil- 
sition       lions) 


9.  Williamson  Oil  &  Gas  (Canada).. 
10.  Pure  Oil  Co 

10.  Getty  Oil  Co.: 

1.  Wheless  N.H.  Oil 

2.  Honolulu  Oil  Corp.  (partial,  other 

portion  acquired  by  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana) 

3.  Magee  Oil  Co.  (partial) 

4.  Claremonf  Oil 

5.  Reef  Corp.  4  J. R.  Butler 

6.  Shamrock    Oil    &    Gas    Corp. 

(partial) 

11.  Sun  Oil  Co.: 

1.  ArklaOiICo 

2.  Seneca  Oil  Co.  (partial,  16  per- 

cent interest) 

3.  Abaca  Oil  Co.  (partial) 

4.  Band  Oil  &  General  Exploration 

(partial) 

5.  B.E.Oil,Tex 

6.  J.  G.  Catlett  Co.  (partial) 

7.  Mayer-McClellan  (partial) 

8.  Woods  Petroleum  (partial) 

9.  Sunray  DX  Oil  Co 

12.  Continental  Oil  Co.: 

1.  Condor  Petroleum  Co 

2.  Rowland  Drilling  Co 

3.  Buffalo  Oil  Co 

4.  Hamilton  Dome  Oil  Co.  subsidi- 

Westates  Petroleum  (partical). 

5.  Fuhrman  Petroleum  Corp 

6.  Kewanee  Oil  Co.  (partial) 

7.  San  Jacinto  Petroleum  Corp 

8.  Charles  W.  Scott 

9.  Oak  Hill  Co 

10.  Davis  &  Wegener 

11.  W.  F.  Turner 

12.  Calvert  Petroleum  Corp 

13.  Southwest  Resources,  Inc 

14.  Royal  Blue  Venturea,  Inc 

15.  Douglas  Oil  Co.  California 

16.  Poppy  Oil  Co 

17.  Asiimun-Hillard  Co 

18.  Pauley  Petroleum,  Inc 

19.  Victory  Oil  Co 

20.  Hudson  Gas  &  Oil  (partial) 

21.  Security    Freehold    Petroleums 

Ltd.  (controlled  by  Hudson's 
Bay) 

22.  Delhi  Taylor  Oil  Corp.  (partial) 

other  50  percent  acqu'  red  by 
Tenneco  Corp.) 

23.  Mayfair  Minerals  (partial)  (other 

portion  acquired  by  Tenr.eco 

Corp.) 

3.  Marathon  Oil  Co.: 

1.  Tower  Oil  Co 

2.  McClure  Oil  Co.  (partial) 

3.  Oregon   Basin  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

(partial) 

4.  Kinney-Coastal  Oil  Co 

5.  Plymouth  Oil  Co 

14.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.: 

1.  Consolidated  Gas  Co 

2.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif,  (partial).. 

3.  Anton  Oil  Corp 

15.  Cities  Service  Co.: 

1.  National  Oil  Co 

2.  Llano  Grande  (partial) 

3.  G.  C.  Parker 

4.  V.M.Harrison 

5.  L.  R.  Development  Ltd.  (Argen- 

tina)  

6.  Feimont  Petroleum  (partial) 

7.  Fairway  Oil 

8.  Valor  Oil 

9.  Tern  Oil 

10.  Harold  D.  Baker,  et  al 

16.  Amerada-Hess: 

1.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  (partial) 

2.  Delhi-Taylor  Oil  Corp.  (partial).. 

3.  Hess  Oil  S  Chemical  Corp 

17.  Tenneco: 

1.  Delhi-Taylor  Oil  Corp.  (partial) 
other  50  percent  acquired  by 
Continental  Oil  (50  percent; 

2.  Mayfair  Minerals  (partial),  other 

portion  acquired  by  Continen- 
tinental  Oil 

3.  Wilcox  Oil  Co... 

4.  Leonard  Oil  Co 

5.  Middle  States  Petroleum  Corp... 

19.  Union  Pacific: 

1.  Champlin  Petroleum  Co.,  Subsid- 

iary of  Calanesc  Corp 

2.  Pontiac  Retiring  Co 

20.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.: 

1.  Hancock  Oil  Co 

2.  Bankline  Oil  Co 

3.  Eastern    States    Petroleum    & 

Chemical  Corp 


1%2 

1965     $766. 1 


1960 


1961 
1962 
1965 
1967 

1967 

1957 

1957 
1962 


1.0 


2.0 


•1.5 


1965 

1965 

1965 

1965 

1967 

1968       749.0 


1956 
1957 
1958 


2.5 


1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 
I960 
1960 
1%0 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 


1963 


■10.0 
35.6 


■  Consideration  paid. 

Note:  (Partial)  indicates  partial  acquisition. 

Source:  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Bureau  of  Economics' 
Statistical  Report  No.  7,  "Large  Mergers  in  Manufacturing  and 
Mining  1945-1970";  "Moody'a  Industrial  Manuals,  various 
y«ars. 

Known  Companies  Pubchased  by  Sinclaik 
American  Republics  Corporation. 
Cudahy  Refining  Company. 
Danclnger  Oil  &  Refining. 
Drilling  &  Exploration  Co. 
Keith  OU  Company. 
OU  Reserves. 
Prairie  OU  &  Gas. 

Prairie  Pipe  Line. 
Producers  &  Refiners  Corporation  (Parco). 
Richfield  on  Company. 
Rio  Grande  Oil  Company. 
Texas  Butadlne  Co. 
Texas  Gulf  Producing  Co. 
Union  Petroleum, 

AMENDMENT  NO.   137 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  in- 
come taxes,  to  increase  the  low  income 
allowance  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  cer- 
tain earned  income,  to  increase  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


'1.3 

'3.0 

9.2 


18.2 


49.1 


'20.0 


4.5 


1964      >  20. 0 


1964 


1959 
1960 

4 
'7.0 

1960 
1960 
1961 

"  "2."8 

80.8 

1958  . 
1960  . 
1968  . 

1957 
1957  . 
1960  . 
1960  . 

2.5 

1961 
1961 
1961  . 
1965  . 
1965  . 
1967 

6.7 
'13.9 

"j'mIo 

1960  . 

1%3 

1969 

"'"25l6 
491.5 

1964  . 

1964  . 
1964 

1965  . 
1958 

'"i3.'7 
'"29l6 

1970 
1970  . 

'240.0 

1958 
1959 

62.7 
13.1 

1959  . 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  re- 
ferred to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Bernard  A.  Meany,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Conunissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks,  vice  Richard  A.  Wahl, 
resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  March  24, 1975,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  for  the  benefit  of  Interested 
Senators  that  the  Interior  Committee 
will  begin  hearings  on  S.  740,  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Energy  Produc- 
tion Board,  on  Thursday,  March  20.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

The  witnesses  at  this  hearing  will  be 
the  Honorable  H.  Fowler,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Robert  R.  Nathan, 
economist;  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  general 
partner,  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.;  and  Leon- 
ard Woodcock,  president,  United  Auto 
Workers. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NA- 
TIONAL PRODUCTIVITY  AND 
QUALITY   OF  WORKING  LIFE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  will  con- 
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duct  hearings  on  national  productivity 
and  quality  of  working  life  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  this  week,  March  20  and  21. 
The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  each 
day  In  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

These  hearings  will  focus  on  S.  765 
and  S.  937,  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  llinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and  I  in- 
troduced, respectively. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  on 
Thursday  are:  The  Honorable  Frederick 
Dent.  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Mr. 
Abraham  Weiss,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Re- 
search; Mr.  Dwight  Ink,  Deputy  Admin- 
istration of  General  Services  and  Mr. 
Donald  Ephlin  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Scheduled  to  testify  on  Friday  are: 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  vice  president  of  employee  re- 
lations at  Honeywell,  Inc.;  and  Mr. 
Jerome  Rosow,  planning  manager,  public 
affairs  department  at  Exxon. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  SYMPHONY 
AND  CHORUS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus, 
founded  in  1964,  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  American  Youth 
Symphony  and  Chorus — AYSC— and  its 
related  organizations,  the  American 
Youth  Symphonic  Band  and  Chorus,  the 
American  Youth  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
Chorus,  the  American  Youth  Studio 
Jazz  Band,  and  the  American  Youth  Hu- 
manities, are  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  youth  and  the  fur- 
therance of  peace  and  understanding 
throughout  the  world  through  the  per- 
formance of  music.  The  AYSC  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  price  from  U.S. 
Government  officials  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  its  accomplishments  in  pre- 
senting an  outstanding  portrayal  of 
America  at  its  best. 

The  AYSC  and  its  related  organiza- 
tions have  accomplished  22  highly  suc- 
cessful goodwill  concert  tours  Including 
visits  to  Western  Europe;  Iron  Curtain 
countries  of  Russia,  CSiechoslovakia,  East 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia;  Mediterran- 
ean coimtrles  such  as  Israel,  Turkey,  and 
Greece;  and  the  Islands  of  Olympia, 
Rhode,  Cyrus,  Bermuda,  and  the  Grand 
Bahamas.  The  AYSC  program  offers  the 
serious  music  student  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  other  talented  students 
under  outstanding  conductors  and  of 
serving  Oielr  country  as  musicsJ  am- 
bassadors while  having  a  travel  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime.  In  many  instances, 
students  have  received  financial  assist- 
ance from  local  businesses,  foundations, 
fraternal  organizations,  clubs,  civic 
groups,  and  patriotic  Individuals. 

The  AYSC  has  been  instrumental  in 
assisting  other  outstanding  musical  orga- 
nizations in  arranging  successful  concert 
tours  and  appearances  at  leading  music 
festivals.  The  AYSC,  in  conjunction  with 
Chadron  State  College  has  also  developed 
a  new  American  Youth  Humanities  Tour. 
College  credits  on  this  tour,  as  well  as 
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on  many  of  the  music  tours,  are  available 
through  Chadron  State  College.  The  new 
American  Youth  Himianities  program 
will  enable  students,  teachers  and  adults 
to  study  man  and  his  culture  in  a 
European  setting. 

The  American  Youth  Symphony  and 
Chorus,  Studio  Jazz  Band  and  Chorus, 
Chamber  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  and 
Symphonic  Band  and  Chorus  have  re- 
ceived numerous  honors  and  awards  both 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  abroad.  Among  these 
are  five  George  Washington  Medals  of 
Honor  presented  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.;  six  gold 
medal  first  prizes  won  at  international 
music  festivals;  first  prize  at  the  1972 
Paris  Jazz  Festival;  highest  award  at 
Tien  Stedin  Muziekconcoiu-s  in  Kompen, 
The  Netherlands:  an  award  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  In  achieving  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  American  way 
of  life;  and  nimierous  gold  medals  for 
excellence  in  musical  performance  from 
the  cultural  committees  of  Europe. 

To  be  sure,  the  members  of  the  AYSC 
program  are  America's  finest  musical 
goodwill  ambassadors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  letters  from  citizens 
of  other  nations  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

September  30,  1974. 
Dr.  Donald  E.  McCathben, 
Musical  Director.  School  of  Music,  Duquesne 
Vniveraity,  Pittahurgh,  Pa. 

Dear  Db.  McCathbew:  Having  Just  i«turned 
to  Europe  from  the  USA,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  learn  you  were  bringing  the 
American  Youth  Symphony  and  Chorus  to 
Germany  and  France.  I  very  much  enjoyed 
hearing  your  fine  student -singers  and  Instru- 
mental musicians.  I  was  pleased  to  be  your 
special  guest  of  honor  at  the  first  concert 
given  in  a  new  hall  In  Ommershelm- 
Saarland. 

I  am  very  Impressed  by  your  ability  to 
bring  together  boys  and  girls  from  35  or  more 
states  with  few  rehearsals  and  present  music 
with  such  perfection.  Your  concert,  ranging 
from  Bernstein  to  Beethoven,  received— and 
deserved— tremendous  applause  of  nearly  a 
thousand  listeners  In  a  musically  minded 
village  with  only  a  little  over  twice  that 
number  of  Inhabitants.  The  presentation  was 
not  only  great  music,  but  also  great  Interna- 
tional friendship. 

All  this — as  I  became  aware  of — has  been 
done  not  by  paid  people  but  by  dedicated 
citizen  volunteers  like  yourself,  Joseph  Hof- 
mann.  James  Getty  and  Mrs.  Joan  Pulver 
who  use  much  of  their  own  time  and  money 
to  promote  this  valuable  International 
imderstandlng. 

Living  In  homes  with  famUles,  giving  tre- 
mendous concerts,  and  getting  to  know  peo- 
ple in  various  nations,  you  and  your  group 
return  home  with  many  rich  experiences  in- 
cluding serious  studies  like  that  of  Verdun 
With  such  fine  good  will  ambassadors  like 
you,  buUdlng  bridges  between  countries  and 
continents,  we  wUl  not  have  to  fear  about 
the  future  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

Wexmxe  Montajc. 
Le  Consul  General. 

JULT  16.  1974. 

DIKKTOM,    SxtTDINTS    AND    CMMW    OF    "AmEU- 

CAN  Youth  Stmfb.  Band  &  Chobot" 
Atten:  Prof.  J.  Paterson. 

Deak  Friendb:  On  behalf  of  all  members 
•nd  management  of  "De  Bazuin"  as  well  as 
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your  dutch  hosts,  I  cannot  do  anything  but 
thank  you  for  the  friendship  and  kindness 
we  met  with  diirlng  your  really  too  short 
stay  In  Oud-Beljerland. 

Perhaps  you  all  have  meanwhile  forgotten 
us  and  the  days  you  wore  In  The  Nether- 
lands as  you  all  are  too  occupied  by  rehears- 
als, concerts  etc.  on  this  tour  but  for  our 
people  In  Oud-Beljerland  these  days  were 
really  fantastic  and  surely,  we  never  forget 
you  as  honestly  said:  your  group  was  the 
best  one  we  ever  had  and  up  to  now  jour 
visit  and  concert  is  stUl  "the  talk  of  the 
town". 

All  of  you,  without  exception,  have  prcved 
fully  ability  to  present  the  image  of  your 
country  and  you  were  really  excellent  am- 
bassadors of  the  tJ.S.A.;  not  any  discordant 
sound  has  been  heard. 

We  from  our  sides,  hope  that  we  succeeded 
in  offering  you  good  hospitality  and  that  we 
have  proved  to  be  sincere  friends. 

"No  man  is  an  Island — No  man  stands 
alone".  This  we  experienced  during  these 
days  which  will  last  In  our  memories  foe 
ever. 

To  end  with :  I  do  hope  that  you  will  have 
a  very  successful  and  pleasant  tour  and  that 
you  will  arrive  safely  in  your  country  with 
nothing  but  good  memories  to  our  continent. 

All  the  best  and — who  knows — tlU  we  meet 
again. 

God  bless. 

Bnx  VAN  Dam. 


AIRPORT    AND    AIRWAY   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  administration  has  not  formally 
submitted  legislation  extending  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970,  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
certain  proposals  which  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  indicated  will  be 
forthcoming. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  have  provided 
for  modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  system.  The 
users  of  the  system,  the  airlines,  airline 
passengers  and  shippers,  and  general 
aviation,  are  nearly  imanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  orderly,  effectively,  and  rea- 
sonably managed.  Nonetheless,  there  are 
aspects  of  the  law  which  require  modifi- 
cation and  these  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  when 
hearings  are  held  next  month. 

Whatever  changes  are  made  in  the  sys- 
tem, they  must  be  fair  and,  above  all, 
workable.  The  President's  proposal  to  im- 
pose a  new  airport  departure  fee  of  $5 
and  $10  on  general  aviation  flights  Is 
impractical  and  unfair  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  By  the  administration's  own 
calculations,  general  aviation  activity 
will  be  decreased  If  such  a  fee  structure 
should  be  enacted.  An  additional  burden 
will  be  placed  upon  the  airport  operator 
In  the  collection  of  such  fees,  since  no 
other  collection  system  exists.  The  real 
cost  of  administering  such  a  fee  struc- 
ture would  be  enormous  and  would  out- 
weigh the  revenue  benefits. 

While  I  support  the  concept  that  users 
of  the  system  should  pay  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  airport/airway  system  I 
firmly  believe  that  such  changes  must  be 
fundamentally  equitable.  General  avia- 
Uon  is  currently  contributing  Its  portion 
of  user  charges  through  a  7-cent-per-gal- 
lon  fuel  tax  as  well  as  annual  weight  and 


registration  fees.  I  do  not  believe  that 
additional  taxes  should  be  placed  on  the 
industry  which  will  hurt  its  growth  and 
vitality  in  view  of  the  already  heavy 
burden  of  taxation. 

Moreover,  I  am  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  does  not  recognize 
the  important  public  benefit  contribution 
of  general  aviation  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  smaller  airports  of  this  coun- 
try play  a  significant  role  In  economic 
development  and  provide  access  for 
many  hundreds  of  communities  to  the 
national  air  transportation  system.  The 
administration  proposal  basically  recog- 
nizes the  larger  airports  served  by  the 
airlines  but  does  not  adequately  consider 
the  air  transportation  needs  of  the  small- 
er communities.  This  is  an  additional 
area  that  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  will 
be  closely  examining  next  month. 


FREER  TRADE  WITH  RECIPROCITY 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  I  filed  a  brief  with  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  which 
was  holding  a  field  hearing  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  with  respect  to  domestic  industries 
which  may  be  affected  by  international 
trade  negotiations  conducted  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974, 

In  this  paper,  I  advised  the  Trade 
Comlsslon  of  my  wish  that  U.S.  negotia- 
tors at  the  world  talks  should  aim  for 
freer  access  of  American  products  In 
foreign  markets.  Also,  I  told  the  Com- 
mission of  my  belief  that  most  Arizona 
industries  support  freer  trade  with  an 
assurance  that  foreign  countries  will  be 
open  to  our  exports  on  equal  competitive 
terms  to  the  access  given  foreign  commo- 
dities here. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  Arizona 
would  generally  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  first  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  reported  to 
Congress  in  1793  that — 

Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to 
be  given  In  exchange  for  restrictions  and 
vexations;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a 
relaxation  of  them. 

Major  points  Included  in  my  brief 
were: 

First.  Imports  generally  can  contribute 
to  a  healthy  competition  and  lower  costs 
in  the  Importing  country,  so  long  as 
unfair  practices,  such  as  foreign  sub- 
sidies and  dumping,  are  guarded  against. 

Second.  U.S.  exports  provide  jobs  for 
almost  four  million  American  workers. 

Third.  U.S.  agriculture  holds  a  special 
rank  In  U.S.  trade  and  should  be  given 
high  priority  consideration  In  the  up- 
coming mulilateral  trade  negotiations. 
Agricultural  and  industrial  matters  must 
be  negotiated  as  a  package. 

Fourth.  Arizona  had  close  to  half-a- 
billlon  dollars  of  manufactured  and  agri- 
cultural export  sales  in  1974. 

Fifth.  A  growing  export  market  could 
help  to  restore  employment  In  Arizona's 
electronics  Industry,  which  has  laid  off 
8.000  workers. 

Sixth.  The  U.S.  duty  on  Imported  cop- 
per should  be  maintained  at  Its  present 
level  for  times  when  copper  is  In  excess 
supply  In  the  world. 

Seventh.  Cotton  accounted  for  40  per- 
cent of  Arizona's  total  farm  exports,  but 
both  domestic  consimiptlon  and  foreign 
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sales  are  down  this  year.  Cotton  exports 
should  be  protected  and  the  U.S.  duty 
on  extra-long  staple  cotton  must  not  be 
reduced. 

Eighth.  The  survival  of  Arizona's  citrus 
Industry  depends  upon  keeping  and  In- 
creasing exports,  which  requires  the  dis- 
mantling of  Illegal  trade  barriers  erected 
by  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Japan. 

Ninth.  The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 
should  not  be  negotiated  away  at  a  time 
when  the  Arizona  and  American  cattle 
Industry  Is  In  serious  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my  brief 
with  respect  to  the  International  Trade 
Negotiations  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Investtgatiom  Wrra  Respect  to  President's 

List  or  Articles  WaicB  Mat  Be  Aitectxd 

BT  International  Trade  Negotiations 

(Brief  of  n.S.  Senator  Barrt  M.  Gold- 

WATBt) 

I.  intxoductiom 
This  brief  Is  filed  for  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  by  counsel  In  response  to  the  Invita- 
tion of  January  22  to  present  views  which 
might  assist  the  Commission  In  advising  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  economic  ef- 
fect on  United  States  industries  of  modifica- 
tions of  duties  authorized  by  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.^  In  light  of  the  significant  connec- 
tion between  the  state  of  production  and 
trade  of  Industries  In  Arizona  and  the  con- 
ditions relating  to  competition  with  fcnrelgn 
Industries  producing  similar  articles,  and  In 
In  accordance  with  section  131(d)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  relating  to  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  this  brief  Includes  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  concessions  In  for- 
eign Industrial  countries  which  Arizona  In- 
dustries require  in  order  to  obtain  competi- 
tive opportunities  in  those  countries  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  competitive  op- 
portunities which  may  be  provided  by  con- 
cessions made  by  the  United  States  for  the 
commerce  of  such  foreign  countries. 

n.    nCPORTANCK    OF    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE 

America  is  a  trading  nation.  In  calendar 
year  1974,  total  United  States  exports  and 
imports  exceeded  2(X)  billion  dollars  on  a  ci.f . 
Import  value  basis.*  United  States  exports 
amounted  to  98  billion  dollars  and  the  c.l.f. 
ln^)ort  value,  swoUen  with  over  27  blUIon 
dollars  of  foreign  fuel,*  was  108  blUIon 
dollars. 

Putting  the  aberration  of  fuel  imports 
aside.  Imports  In  general  can  contribute  to 
a  health  competition,  and  lower  costs,  In  the 
importing  country.  Also,  many  American 
firms  have  much  to  gain  from  an  open  access 
to  materials  needed  as  components  of  their 
own  production. 

Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  United  States 
imports  are  a  consequence  of  unfair  com- 
petition, such  as  foreign  governmental  sub- 
sidies or  dumping,  unnatural  distortion  of 
VS.  production  and  employment  occurs 
which  Is  unacceptable  and  must  be  corrected. 

Looking  at  the  side  of  the  trade  coin, 
American  exports  not  only  account  for  sales 
valued  at  98  bUllon  dollars  but  also  provide 
jobs  for  almost  4  million  American  workers. 
According  to  the  UB.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, export  markets  created  3,600,000  Jobs 
at  home  in  1972  and  about  3,775.000  Jobs  In 
1973.« 

m.  AGRICtTLTURE 

Agriculture  holds  a  special  rank  In  the 
United  States  trade  picture.  There  were  11.2 
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billion  dollars  (c.l.f.  value)  of  agricultural 
commodities  Imported  by  the  United  States 
in  1974,  compared  with  22.2  billion  dollars 
in  agricultural  exports.'  In  Arizona  alone, 
farm  exports  represent  41%  of  the  value  of 
total  crop  production.* 

Not  only  did  U.S.  agriculture  contribute 
to  the  positive  side  of  the  U.S.  trade  ledger 
In  1974  by  a  surplus  of  11  billion  dollars,  but 
agrlcultiiral  exports  provide  approximately 
I  million  Jobs  Involving  the  production  and 
export  of  farm  commodities.  According  to 
latest  unpublished  data  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  about  556,000  agricul- 
tural workers  were  employed  in  ex jjort -re- 
lated production  In  1973.  To  this  employ- 
ment can  be  added  approximately  450,000 
non-farm  Jobs  which  were  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  the  assembly,  processing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  export. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  a  healthy  agricul- 
tural export  market  promotes  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  in  a  major 
way,  it  is  argued  by  some  that  a  rise  in  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  is  accompanied  by  a 
rise  In  home  food  budgets.  Th/t  emplrlal  evi- 
dence proves  otherwise. 

First,  a  strong  agricultural  export  market 
permits  maximum  utilization  of  our  na- 
tional agricultural  plant  and  promotes  effi- 
ciency. Increased  efficiency  benefits  the 
consumer. 

Second,  a  comparison  of  the  average  per- 
centage of  disposable  Income  spent  by  Amer- 
ican consumers  on  food  in  the  current  three 
year  period  during  which  United  States  food 
exports  accelerated  (1972-1974)  against  that 
of  the  three  proceeding  years  (1969-1971) 
shows  that  the  percentage  remained  stAble. 
The  percentage  of  Income  spent  on  food  Is 
actually  lower  at  16.03,  in  the  1972-1973  pe- 
riod than  the  average  of  16.10  in  the  earlier 
I>erlod,  although  food  exports  were  four  times 
greater  In  1972-1974.^ 

Third,  it  must  be  recognized  that  export 
reductions  or  controls  would  depress  do- 
mestic production.  It  Is  wrong  to  assume  that 
agricultural  production  will  stay  at  its  cur- 
rent high  level  if  exports  are  curbed.  Lower 
production  would  mean  less  efficiency  and 
higher  costs. 

Fourth,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  high 
level  of  domestic  agricultural  production, 
stimulated  by  exports,  has  almost  eliminated 
government  farm  payments.  The  period  of 
large  agricultural  exports  has  been  followed 
by  a  great  drop  In  VS.  government  farm  pro- 
gram costs.  In  the  1974  fiscal  year  alone, 
direct  payments  to  farmers  declined  over  $2 
blUlon.  to  about  »&00  million  fr<»n  »2.6  bU- 
lion  In  1973.  This  factor  should  certainly  be 
considered  as  an  offset  to  food  prices  and  a 
saving  to  all  consumers,  as  taxpayeis. 

Thus,  the  long-term  effect  of  food  export 
expansion  on  food  costs  is  negligible.  Sudden 
price  distortions  may  occur  in  pcutlciUar  food 
sectors  due  to  unexpectedly  large  purchases 
in  a  short  period  of  time  but  this  problem 
can  be  managed  by  improved  information 
and  monitoring  practices  regarding  pur- 
chases and  more  fiexible  contract  conditions 
regarding  supplies. 

What  this  means  for  the  United  States  Is 
that  the  Importance  of  agriciiltural  trade 
should  be  duly  recognized  by  adhering  closly 
to  the  overall  negotiating  objective  set  forth 
In  section  103  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  which 
specifies  that  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial matters  must  be  considered  as  a  pack- 
age.* 

It  would  also  serve  the  United  States  well 
to  heed  the  urging  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  and  Investment  Policy, 
which,  at  page  165  of  its  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  July  1971,  warns  that: 

"Because  agricultural  trade  flows  are  not 
balanced  between  major  nations,  equivalency 
of  concessions  will  be  achieved  only  throtigh 
broader  negotiations  Involving  both  agricul- 


tural and  non-agricultural  trade  and  pos- 
sibly other  international  economic  matters 
as  well." 

IV.   BACKGROUND  ON    ARIZONA   TRADE 

A.  Overview 

Arizona  has  34  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  nine  industry  groups  which  re- 
ported export  shipments  in  1972.  The  value 
of  these  manufactured  exports  was  240  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  principal  export  shipments 
being  of  machinery,  electrical  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  processed  food.* 

The  estimated  value  of  Arizona  agrictil- 
tural  exports  for  the  1974  crop  year  is  189 
million  dollars.^ 

The  chart  below  shows  principal  data 
about  major  Arizona  industries: 

ARIZONA-GENERAL  STATISTICS  BY  MAJOR 
INDUSTRY  GROUP 


1974 
value  of 
shipments  1974 

Industry  (millions)    employment 

Manufacturing $2,270        111,500 

Mineral  production 1,520          27,100 

Copper (I,30a5)       (25.000) 

Agriculture  (cash  receipts) 1.232.3          23,200 

Crops (603.5) 

Livestock  and  products (628.8) 

Sources:  Valley  National  Bank,  Economic  Research  Depart- 
ment; Arizona  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service;  Arizona 
Department  of  Economic  Security. 

In  general,  Arizona  Industries  are  commit* 
ted  to  a  policy  of  freer  trade  on  a  non-dis- 
criminatory basis.  This  attitude  assAunes. 
however,  that  access  to  foreign  Industrial 
countries  will  be  open  to  United  States  trade 
on  equal  competitive  terms  to  the  conditions 
of  foreign  market  access  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  Instances,  this  means  that  duties  In 
the  United  States  should  not  be  lowered,  nor 
should  free  access  be  granted  to  certain 
commodities,  until  the  foreign  duty  level  and 
trade  barrier  situation  Is  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  access  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

B.  Manufacturing 

1.  Electronics  Industry.  The  United  States 
electronics  industry  Is  marked  by  leadership 
in  the  development  of  high  technology 
around  the  world.  Among  leading  elements  of 
this  industry  are  semiconductors  and  com- 
puters. We  started  ahead  and  we  stayed 
ahead. 

In  view  of  the  demand  for  state-of-the-art 
products,  the  American  electronics  industry 
has  been  able  to  achieve  a  positive  export 
balance  in  the  area  of  these  high  technology 
products.  In  semiconductors  alone,  of  which 
there  is  a  sizable  industry  In  Arizona,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of  over 
$225  mUlion  In  1973." 

The  electronics  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  civilian  employers  in  Arizona,  and  still 
employs  over  34,000  workers,  but  recessionary 
pressures  have  caused  the  layoff  recently  of 
over  8,000  employees  in  this  part  of  our 
State's  economy."  A  growing  export  market 
could  help  to  revive  this  Industry  and  restore 
the  lost  Jobs. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  American  Industry  is  encountering  stiffer 
trade  barrier  abroad,  both  in  the  form  of 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers. 

The  electronics  industries  of  other  devel- 
oped nations  have  relatively  free  access  to 
our  market.  As  an  example,  (4  billion  of  elec- 
tronic products  were  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  In  1973.  At  the  same  time,  for- 
eign nations  are  sealing  off  their  home 
grounds  to  United  States  sales. 

As  to  semi-conductor  products,  the  United 
States  maintains  a  specific  duty  rate  of  6%, 
but  numerous  foreign  countries  keep  a  duty 
far  above  our  own.  These  duties  within  our 
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trading  partners  should  be  reduced  at  least 
to  the  level  of  duties  in  the  United  States. 
The  chart  below  identifies  several  target 
areas  of  high  duty  restrictions  on  semi-con- 
ductor items  which  should  be  Included  In 
the  negotiating  concessions  sought  by  the 
United  States  In  the  multi-lateral  talks. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS-SEMICONDUCTORS  aSUS  68760) 
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Product  description 


Importing  country, 
EEC 


Percent 
rate> 


Transistors  and  microcircuits 17  0 

Piece  parts  and  unfinished g'o 

Microcircuits United  Kindgom 18!2 

Do Denmark 8.0 

T      °.°: ----. Spain 26.0 

Transrstors  and  microcircuits...  Argentina.  ...  90  0 

Unfinished 15  0 

Transistors  and  microcircuits Br'liOL'.'.'.'.. '.'.'."'."  55.0 

Unfinished '"  is'q 

Transistors  and  microcircutts...  Mexico 250 

Unfinished 15"  0 


Mounted    transistors-microcir-    israel 

cuits. 
IVlicrocircuits Australia 

Do Canada.. 

Do • Japan... 


25.0 

35.0 
17.5 
15.0 


>  U.S.  rate  on  all  TSUS  68760  articles,  6  percent 

Tariff  concessions  alone  will  not  assure 
fair  market  access  of  U.S.  electronics  products 
In  the  developed  countries,  and  our  negotia- 
tors should  strive  to  eliminate  non-tariff  bar- 
riers which  damage  the  market  accessibility 
of  American  products. 

A  principal  U.S.  goal  with  respect  to  the 
electronics  industry  should  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  "Country  of  Origin  Rules"  in  the 
European  Community.  This  aspect  of  the 
European  preference  system  can  cause  seri- 
ous injury  to  United  States  semi-conductor 
and  micro-circuit  exports. 

These  rules  are  tied  to  agreements  between 
the  European  Community  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  countries  which  re- 
duce the  internal  duties  within  these  trade 
blocs.  The  "Rules  of  Origin"  specify  the  con- 
tents criteria  products  must  meet  In  order 
to  qualify  for  such  preferential  tariff  reduc- 
tions. 

This  will  mean  that  as  the  duties  are  re- 
duced to  zero  within  the  EC/EPTA  trade 
blocs,  users  will  want  to  obtain  their  com- 
ponents from  local  sources,  instead  of  using 
components  produced  by  U.8.  companies.  In 
order  to  receive  preferential  duty  treatment 
for  their  products.  The  3%  transistor  RvUe 
of  Origin  will  especially  have  a  major  impact 
on  U.S.  electronic  firms. 

Why  "transistors?"  Why  "3^?"  This  rule 
Is  so  unfair  that  a  German  radio,  for  exam- 
ple, may  actually  contain  96%  local  source 
parts,  but  If  the  other  4%  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  consists  of  U.S.  transistors, 
that  radio  would  have  to  sell  in  a  EFTA 
country,  such  as  Sweden,  at  the  fuU  external 
duty  rate,  rather  than  at  a  reduced  or  zero 
preferential  rate. 

The  only  alternative  Is  for  European  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  companies  to  take  advantage 
of  this  obstacle  to  trade  themselves,  which 
will  affect  their  ability  to  be  substantial  pur- 
chasers of  U.S.  parent  company  products.  Or 
U.S.  firms  must  completely  give  up  a  big 
share  In  the  largest  market  blocs  In  the  out- 
side world  and  the  related  flow  of  earnings 
from  abroad. 

2.  Copper  Mining.  In  considering  the  Im- 
port duty  on  copper.  It  Is  Important  for  this 
Commission  to  note  the  significance  of  the 
copper-producing  industry  to  the  nation  and 
particularly,  to  Arizona. 

In  1973,  for  example,  more  than  half  of 
domestic  copper  production  came  from  Ari- 
zona, over  927.000  tons.  Arizona  production 
alone  constitutes  14%  of  the  free  world 
production." 

The  copper  Industry  in  Arizona  employs 
over  25,000  persons."  ' 


The  duties  on  copper  were  first  levied  In 
1932  at  the  rate  of  4<  a  pound  when  copper 
was  selling  at  only  9-12<  per  pound.  Since 
that  time,  these  duties  have  been  almost 
entirely  reduced,  by  Executive  actions  taken 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  to  the  present  rate  of 
00.8('  per  pound. 

Even  this  low  duty  has  been  siispended 
when  copper  was  In  short  supply.  But  In 
times  when  copper  is  In  excess  supply  In  the 
world  markets,  as  is  the  case  again  today, 
the  existence  of  some  duty  Is  needed  to  offset 
advantages  which  foreign  producers  derive 
from  substantially  lower  wage  rates  and 
higher  ore  grades. 

The  Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  free-world  copper  consumption 
In  1974  was  off  by  at  least  10  percent,  reflect- 
ing the  sharp  decline  in  economic  activity 
in  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Western 
Europe.  Copper  consumption  has  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  In  the  housing  and  automo- 
tive markets  and  by  cvirtailed  capital  spend- 
ing plans  In  the  utility  industry." 

At  the  same  time,  London  Metal  Exchange 
prices  have  fallen  rapidly  from  a  $1.52  high 
on  AprU  1.  1974,  to  approximately  65-68  cents 
a  pound  currently,  placing  downward  pres- 
sure on  U.S.  producer  prices." 

It  is  Important  to  the  national  security 
that  a  healthy  domestic  copper  Industry  be 
maintained.  The  abiUty  to  Impose  the  pres- 
ent duty  when  the  economic  situation  de- 
mands wUl,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  offset 
the  cost  advantages  of  foreign  producers 
without  impeding  needed  copper  Imports. 
C.  Agricultural  producticm 
1.  General.  The  total  value  of  principal 
agricultural  exports  for  Arizona  in  the  1974 
crop  year  is  $189  million.  The  table  below 
contains  the  significant  statistics: 

ARIZONA  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS,  1974 
CROP  YEAR 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


tlon  of  raw  cotton  has  declined,  from  about 
9.5  million  bales  to  6.0  million  bales.  Until 
this  year,  worldwide  consumption  of  cotton 
had  increased,  however,  particularly  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Communist  countries." 

Exports  of  U.S.  cotton  had  Increased  with 
the  rise  in  world  demand.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  achieved  a  trade  surplus  of  $1.3  billion 
in  raw  cotton  during  1974.  But  this  year  ex- 
ports are  declining,  from  5.8  million  bales 
in  1973-74  to  an  estimated  3.4  mUllon  bales 
in  1974-75." 

Prom  this,  It  is  clear  that  exports  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  cotton  and  that  a  high 
priority  goal  of  the  United  States  at  multi- 
lateral talks  should  be  protection  of  these 
markets.  Developments,  such  as  the  recent 
reneging  on  purchase  contracts  In  Korea  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan,  should  be 
dampened  at  the  outset  before  this  omen 
becomes  a  common  pracUce.  I  would  note  at 
this  point  that  the  Embassy  of  Taiwan  has 
given  assurance  that  the  purchase  contracts 
in  Free  China  wUl  be  honored. 

Certain  texiUe  mills  located  In  these  coun- 
tries had  violated  the  long-established  prin- 
clple  of  sanctity  of  contracts  by  refusing  to 
honor  obligations  entered  Into  with  the  u  S 
cotton  trade.  If  the  problem  Is  not  solved  in 
all  countries,  the  very  foundation  on  which 
aU  international  trade  is  based— the  per- 
formance of  contracts — will  be  shaken. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  s.  Francis,  Jr..  President  of  the 
Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association,  that 
further  reductions  In  the  duty  on  extra-long 
staple  cotton  would  be  harmful  to  that  In- 
dustry. 

3.  Citrus.  Arizona  Is  the  second  largest  fresh 
citrus  exporter  In  the  United  States.  In  aU 
Arizona  growers  marketed  $32.3  miUlon  of 
citrus  during  the  1973-1974  season."  Arizona 
packing  houses  shipped  over  $45.4  million  of 
fresh  fruit  during  the  same  crop  year  and 
diverted  the  equivalent  of  $4.9  million  of 
fruit  to  juice  and  by-products.^ 

Of  this  quantity,  Arizona  exported  2.5  mil- 
lion cartons  of  orauges,  1.8  million  cartons 
of  lemons,  and  1.2  mUllon  cartons  of  grape- 
fruit.=i  The  combined  dollar  value  of  these 

exports  was  $21  million,^-'  which  represents 

gP3  5  about  half  the  value  of  all  shipments  from 

" ',     Arizona  citrus  packing  houses. 

Total  citrus-related  employment  In  Arizona 
exceeds  7,000,  Including  about  1,000  growers 
1,420  employees  of  packing  houses,  3  450 
pickers,  and  1,275  full-time  farm  workers 
The  combined  1974-1975  payrolls  of  Arizona 
growers  and  packing  houses  for  citrus  work- 
ers is  estimated  to  be  $20.2  mlUion.a 

As  competition  on  the  world  market  for 

fresh  citrus  is  Intense,  any  change  in  access 

given  by  an  consuming  country  will  have  a 

-  .     significant  effect   on   the   flow  of   trade  in 

11.7 citrus.  For  this  reason,  duties  in  the  United 

iugaroeeis  In 25*^^  *^«°'i^^  °°*  ^  unilaterally  lessened 

Other :::::: " jj'o     ^***°"*^'"s*'*achlngworld-wlde  agreements 

°^  t*rtff  schedules  and  other  barriers  to  the 


1.  Crops  Cotal  cash  receipte). 

Cotton 

Cottonseed  oil. . 

Wheat :::"■ 

Feed  grains  (sorghum, 

corn) 

All  hay,  including  alfalfa 

Alfalfa  seed „ 

Protein  meal 

Vegetables 

Fruit: 

Grapes 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Potatoes 

Safflower 

Sugar  beets 


barley. 


Value  of 
farm  pro- 
duction  > 


251.0 
31.3 
48.9 

62.8 

86.1 

.9 

■"85.i" 

9.0 
18.1 
10.0 

4.2 


Farm 
exports' 


66.0 

7.0 

42.0 

13.0 


.1 
9.2 

11.1 
11.1 
6.7 
3.3 


Livestock  and  products.. 

Total  cash  receipts: 

Meats  and  products 

Hides  and  skins..  . 

Lard  and  tallow... 


4.0 
6.4 
8.0 


Total. 


1. 232. 3 


188.8 


^ootootee  at  end  of  article. 


'  Arizona  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 
•Ecoiiomie  Research  Service,  USD  A;  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Arizona. 

2.  Cotton.  As  shown  on  the  table  above, 
cotton  is  Arizona's  principal  crop,  providing 
cash  receipts  of  $251  million  to  Arizona 
farmers  in  1974. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  Arizona's  total 
farm  export  sales,  or  $73  million,  was  ac- 
counted for  by  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil. 
Some  Arizona  growers  report  that  over  70 
percent  of  their  production  Is  exported. 

Currently,  producers  are  facing  Increasing 
costs  of  production  and  declining  demand, 
both  domestically  and  abroad. 

Since  the  mld-1960"s,  domestic  consump- 


628. 8 citrus  trade,  which  will  provide  a  natural  and 

fair  access  to  U.S.  exports. 

Certainly,  it  should  be  a  precondition  to 
the  granting  of  any  U.S.  concessions  on  citrus 
that  existing  barriers  to  our  exports,  which 
are  known  to  be  Illegal,  should  be  removed 
One  of  these  Illegal  practices  is  the  preference 
system  operated  by  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Since  August  of  1969,  Tunisia  and  Morocco 
have  enjoyed  an  80 '"^  reduction,  or  preference 
in  the  rate  of  duty  of  fresh  oranges  and 
lemons.  Spain  and  Israel  have  received  a 
40%  preference  in  some  months  of  each  year 
beginning  with  September  of  1969  and  in 
December  of  1972,  the  EEC  signed  a  40 '"^ 
preferential  agreement  with  Lebanon,  Cy- 
prus and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Most 
agreements  Include  a  40%  reduction  on 
grapefruit  as  well. 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  Information 
received  by  counsel  to  Senator  Ooldwater 
during  two  Investigations  In  Europe,  It  Is 
believed  the  European  Community  has  re- 
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negotiated  these  earlier  agreements  with  a 
view  to  1)  Increasing  the  preferences  of  all 
countries  now  having  less  than  an  80%  pref- 
erence and  2)  extending  the  preferences  to 
cover  citrus  fruit  juices  and  canned  citrus 
fruit. 

The  preferential  agreement  system  is  clear- 
ly Illegal  under  OATT  and  has  caused  enor- 
nious  damage  to  UJS.  citrus  exports.  United 
States  officials  have  repeatedly  attested  to 
the  Illegality  of  European  Community  prefer- 
ences on  citrus  fruit.  For  example,  in  their 
statements  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Exports  In  March  of  1971, 
spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Department  of  State,  and  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, testified  respectively  that  "the  prefer- 
ences discriminated  against  U.S.  citrus  in 
violation  of  the  most-favored  nation  provi- 
sion of  the  GATT."  " 

In  addition,  the  Inter-agency  Trade  In- 
formation Committee,  after  public  hearings, 
determined  that  the  citrus  preferences  fall 
within  the  conditions  enumerated  in  section 
252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  an  un- 
justifiable Import  restriction.^^ 

On  April  1.  1971,  the  United  States  Senate 
officially  went  on  record  with  a  finding  of  the 
illegality  of  the  citrus  preferences  by  agree- 
ing without  objection  to  Senzite  Resolution 

One  of  the  most  devastating  findings 
against  the  preference  system  appears  in  the 
report  of  July.  1971,  by  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment policy,  which  In  at  least  15  different 
places  attacks  the  EC  preferential  trade  ar- 
rangements." 

Typical  of  that  Conunlsslon's  statements 
is  its  conclusion  that  "the  spread  of  such 
regional  preference  schemes  endangers  the 
multilateral  fabric  of  the  entire  trading 
system."  ** 

The  agreements  are  illegal  because  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Article  XIV 
of  GATT  for  exceptional  treatment  as  free- 
trade  areas,  which  Is  the  asserted  basis  of 
the  agreements.  There  Is  no  commitment  to 
move  toward  eliminating  duties  and  other 
restrictions  on  substanatially  all  Intratrade 
between  the  European  Community  and  pref- 
erence nations,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
time  specified  for  achievement  of  a  free  trade 
area,  both  requirements  of  Article  XIV. 

An  additional  factor  contributing  to  the 
illegality  of  the  preferences  is  the  fact  noted 
at  page  241  of  the  report  to  the  President  by 
the  Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy  that  these  arrangements 
"usually  contain  reverse  preferences  by  the 
developing  countries  In  favor  of  the  Com- 
munity." 

Another  destructive  trade  practice  used  by 
the  European  Community  in  connection 
with  Its  preference  arrangements  Is  the  "ref- 
erence price"  system.  By  this  practice,  the 
Community  requires  that  prices  for  citrus 
be  kept  at  or  above  a  certain  reference  level. 
If  a  nation's  fruit  falls  below  the  reference 
level,  that  producer  Is  penalized  by  losing  the 
preference. 

The  practice  Is  destructive  of  normal  world 
trade  flow  because  It  causes  unnatural  diver- 
sions of  exports  by  preference  nations  to 
other  markets  which  they  would  not  usually 
penetrate,  but  for  the  compulsion  to  main- 
tain the  reference  price  within  the  Com- 
munity. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  European  Com- 
mimlty  preference  system  was  immediate  and 
sharp.  For  example.  U.S.  exports  of  fresh 
oranges  to  the  Community  in  1972  were  down 
by  51%  from  the  last  pre -preference  season 
of  1969."  The  injury  was  especially  severe 
during  the  early  shipping  season  when  Ari- 
zona fruit  Is  at  the  peak  of  Its  quality.  Prom 
March  through  May  of  1972,  all  U.S.  fresh 
orange  shipments  to  the  Community  were 
two-thirda  less  than  In  the  same  months  of 
in69.» 

Japan,  also,  maintains  an  Illegal  practice 


restricting  Imports  of  fresh  oranges  and 
orange  and  grapefruit  juices.  The  problem 
here  Is  with  quantitative  Import  restrictions 
Inconsistent  with  Japan's  GATT  obligations. 

Tne  United  States  has  shipped  over  4  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fresh  oranges  to  Japan 
despite  the  quota,  but  if  there  were  no  re- 
strictions, our  market  penetration  potential 
could  exceed  $50  million.^" 

As  an  interim  step  during  the  multilateral 
talks.  Japan  could  be  asked  to  remove  Its 
import  quota  restrictions  from  April  through 
September  and  still  protect  88%  of  Its  do- 
mestic production  from  any  additional  com- 
petition. 

4.  Livestock  production.  Meats  and  prod- 
ucts, primarily  beef,  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  Arizona's  billion  dollar  agricultural 
Industry  In  1974. 

But  the  Arizona  and  American  beef  indus- 
try today  Is  In  a  condition  approaching  chaos. 
It  Is  costing  cattle  producers  In  Yavapai 
County,  for  example,  about  40f  per  poiind  to 
produce  their  product — calves — and  they  are 
being  forced  to  sell  calves  for  only  a  little 
over  aoe"  per  pound." 

As  of  January  1.  1975,  the  value  of  cattle 
on  farms,  ranches,  and  feedlots  had  declined 
by  fifty  percent  In  the  United  States  over 
the  one  year  span  from  January  1  of  1974 1 » 

The  financial  condition  of  the  livestock 
Industry  today  makes  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964  even  more  Important  to  cattlemen  now 
than  when  it  was  enacted.  This  law.  allow- 
ing restrictions  on  Imports,  should  not  be  a 
subject  of  negotiation  at  a  time  when  our 
producers  are  In  serious  jeopardy. 

Moreover,  the  Meat  Import  Act  is  needed 
as  a  reasonable  defensive  measure  to  protect 
United  States  sales  from  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign non-tariff  barriers,  such  as  the  total 
embargo  on  beef  imports  in  the  European 
Community  and  Japan.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
flexible  protection  offered  by  the  Meat  Im- 
port Act,  the  United  States  would  now  be 
flooded  with  foreign  beef  In  the  backlash  of 
these  embargoes  because  of  sales  which  would 
be  diverted  to  America  instead  of  going  to 
the  EC  and  Japan. 

In  other  words,  our  negotiators  must  com- 
prehend there  Is  absolutely  no  justification 
for  going  above  the  trigger  level  In  the  Meat 
Import  Act. 

Also,  Arizona  cattle  growers  ask  for  a 
study  of  transportation  subsidies  on  ex- 
ported grain  that  are  available  to  foreign  buy- 
ers. These  subsidies  enable  foreign  purchasers 
to  outbid  United  States'  buyers  and  artlfi- 
cally  Increase  domestic  prices  of  feed  grains.** 

Arizona  cattlemen  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  agricultural  exports,  but  Insist  that 
all  buyers  play  by  the  same  rules — which 
means  they  should  not  have  to  outbid  for- 
eign buyers  subsidized  by  governments. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Public  Law  93-618   (Jan.  3,  1975). 

'Highlights  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import 
Trade,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  9  (Dec. 
1974) . 

» Id.,  at  106. 

♦Unpublished  data.  Division  of  Economic 
Growth,  Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

^Highlights  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import 
Trade,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  30,  77 
(Dec.  1974) . 

'Unpublished  data.  Economic  Research 
Service,  USDA. 

'Based  on  unpublished  data  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Commerce. 

•  During  consideration  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  Congress,  the  Senate  added  a  separate 
section  to  the  bill,  section  103,  which  man- 
dates that:  "To  the  maximiun  extent  feaslUe 
the  harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimination 
of  agricultural  trade  barriers  and  distortions 
shall  be  undertaken  In  conjunction  with 
harmonization,  reduction,  or  elimination  of 
industrial  trade  barriers  and  distortions."  No 
such  section  was  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  bill,  which  had  Included 


only  a  section  devoted  to  sector  negotiations. 
See  change  from  House  "sector"  provision  to 
Senate  'conjimction"  provision  at  120  Cong. 
Rec.  S20686-«7  (Dally  ed.  Dec.  5. 1974) . 

It  Is  Important  that  this  shift  In  the  policy 
of  Congress  before  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Act  be  carefully  noted  and  Implemented 
faithfully  by  United  States  negotiators  and 
by  this  Commission  In  carrying  out  func- 
tions under  that  Act.  It  should  be  particu- 
larly observed  that  section  103  of  the  Trade 
Act  sets  forth  the  "overall"  negotiating  ob- 
jective, while  section  104,  relating  to  product 
sectors,  sets  forth  merely  one  of  the  "prin- 
cipal" negotiating  objectives.  Thus,  on  the 
face  of  the  law,  section  104  must  be  applied 
consistently  with  section  103,  which  contains 
the  superior,  or  "overall"  policy  directive.  See 
also,  statements  of  Senators  Dole  and  Hum- 
phrey regarding  the  meaning  of  section  103, 
during  Senate  debate  on  agreeing  to  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
120  Cong.  Rec.  S22512-14  (DaUy  ed.,  Dec.  20, 
1974) . 

» Survey  of  the  Origin  of  Exports  of  Manu- 
facturing  Establishments  in  1972,  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Censxis  (No.  1974) . 

'"Economic  Research  Service,  USDA;  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  U.  of  A. 

"  1974  Electronic  Market  Data  Book,  Elec- 
tronic Industries  Assoc.,  Table  91,  at  96. 

•^Arizona  Department  of  Economic  Secu- 
rity. 

"  Mineral  Industry  Surveys,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Mines  (Feb.  23. 1975) . 

"Arizona  Department  of  Economic  Secu- 
rity. 

"See  address  by  James  M.  Owens.  Direc- 
tor. Materials  Division,  Office  of  Business 
Research  and  Analysis.  Bureau  of  Domestic 
Commerce,  USDC  (Feb.  25.  1975) . 

"Id. 

"Trade  estimates.  Cotton  Council  Inter- 
national; and  see  Report  to  the  President  on 
Investigation  No.  22-37,  UJ3.  Tariff  Com- 
mission (March.  1974),  at  A-02. 

"/d..  at  A-68;  Highlights  of  U.S.  Export 
and  Import  Trade,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus (Dec.  1974).  at  40,  106;  and  based  upon 
unpublished  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

'•Arizona  Cr<^  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service. 

=»  Agricultural  Prices,  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service,  USDA. 

« Citrus  Fruits,  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  USDA. 

="  Agricultural  Prices,  supra,  note.  20. 

'■"  Agricultural  Labor  Producers  Commit- 
tee; 1969  Census  of  Agriculture.  Arizona, 
vol.  1,  at  23,  277;  Farm  Labor  Report  L.4.  1 
(Jan.  1975),  USDA. 

^  Hearing  on  Problems  Incurred  in  Ex- 
porting Fresh  Citrus  Fruits  to  European 
Economic  Community  Countries,  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Exports  (March 
18,  1971),  at  109-111;  114-115;  125. 

» Id.,  at  127. 

•"  See  117  Cong.  Rec.  9358-9360. 

"  United  States  International  Economic 
Policy  on  an  Interdependent  World,  Commis- 
sion on  International  Trade  and  Investment 
Policy,  at  11,  13,  110,  167,  165,  201,  206,  209, 
213,  241,  290,  291,  292,  302,  303. 

*/d.,  atl57. 

»  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 

"Unpublished  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Carroll  O.  Brtmthaver,  Assistant  Secretary, 
USDA,  to  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  Aug.  14, 
1972. 

"  Foreign  Agrlcultiu-al  Service,  USDA. 

"Unpublished  letter  from  Bill  Dumont. 
President,  Yavapai  Cattle  Growers  to  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Feb.  20,  1975. 

••  Cattle  Inventory  Analysis,  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association. 

"Unpublished  letter  from  Bill  Davis,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Arizona  Cattle  Grow- 
ers Association,  to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
Feb.  20,  1975. 

U.S.  Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  by  coun- 
sel, J.  Terry  Emerson. 
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SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  BY  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  ON 
CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  past  practice  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  the  public  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare,  CBW,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  semiannual  report  on  funds 
obligated  for  CBW  research  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975. 


This  report  is  submitted  semiannually 
pursuant  to  section  409,  Public  Law  91- 
121. 

The  report  also  includes  explanatory 
comments  on  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  provided  have  been  used. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretaht  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefellek, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  409,  Public  Law 


91-121,  the  semiannual  report  on  funds  obli- 
gated In  the  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
research  programs  during  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1975  Is  attached. 

The  report  provides  actual  obligations 
through  30  November  1974  and  estimated 
obligations  for  the  month  of  December  1974. 
The  report  for  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1975  win  Include  an  adjustment  summary  to 
adjust  estimated  obligations  to  actual  for 
the  month  of  December  1974. 

The  attached  report  has  also  been  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements,  Jr. 

Attachment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1-DEC.  31,  1974-RCS 

DD-D.  R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065  (ACTUAL  DOLLARS) 


Army 


Navy  and  Marine 
Corps 


Air  Force 


Total 


Chemical  warfare  program $24,661,000 

ROTE (17.680.000) 

Procurement (6,981.000) 

Biological  research  program 6,590,000 

R.D.T.E (6,590,000) 

Procurement (0) 

Ordnance  program 7,850,000 

R.D.T.E (3,350,000) 

Procurement (4,500,000) 

Total  program 39,101,000 

R.D.T.E (27,620,000) 

Procurement. (11,481,000) 


$117,000 
(112,000) 
(5,000) 
0 
(0) 

45.000 
(0) 
(45,000) 


1960,000 
(960,000) 
(0) 
0 
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$25,738,000 
(18,752,000) 

(6,986,000) 
6.590,000 

(6,590,000) 

7,895,000 
(3,350,000) 
(4,  MS,  000) 


162,000 

(112,000) 

(50,000) 


960,000 
(960,000) 
(0) 


40,223,000 
(28.692,000) 
(11,531,000) 


In  conducting  the  research  descrilMd  in  this  report,  the  investigators  adhered  to  the  "Guide  for    tory  Animal  Resources,  National  Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research  Council 
LatxKatory  Animal  Facilities  and  Care"  as  promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Guide  for  Latwra- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1,  1974-DEC  31,  1974),  RCS  DD-D.  R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

SECTION  l.-OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1974  THROUGH  DEC. 31, 1974— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-RCS  DD-D  R  4  E. 

(SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1974  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1974  REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  ARMY-DATE  OF  REPORT:  DEC.  31,  1974  RCS  DD-D.  R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  ol  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year       In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


4. 


Chemical  Warfare  Program.. 


0.085 


17.595 


16.920 


1.  Chemical  Research , 

a.  Basic  Research  in  Life  Sciences. 


.000 
(.000) 


5.313 
(.520) 


5.313 
(.520) 


0. 760    During  the  1st  half  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $17,680,000  for  general 
research  investigations,  development  and  test  of  chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems 
and  defensive  equipment  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as 
follows: 
Chemical  Research: 

Basic  Research  in  Life  Sciences J520  000 

Exploratory  Development 4,793,000 

Total  Chemical  Research 5,313,000 

Lethal  Chemical  Program: 

Exploratory  Development 1,098,000 

Advance  Development 293,000 

Engineering  Development '"  2,312,000 

Testing 371,000 

Total  Lethal  Chemical 4,074,000 

Incapacitating  Chemical  Program: 

Exploratory  Development 266  000 

Advanced  Development OOO 

Engineering  Development oOO 

Testing II""  000 

Total  Incapacitating  Chemical 266,000 

Defensive  Equipment  Program: 

Exploratory  Development 4,521,000 

Advanced  Development 2,154,000 

Engineering  Development I  100  000 

Testing 228,000 

Total  Defensive  Equipment 8,003,000 

Simulant  Test  Support 24,000 

(.  000)  Life  Sciences  basic  research  in  support  of  chemical  materiel  was  conducted  during  the  first  half  of 
Fiscal  Year  1975. 
1.  The  reaction  mechanism  of  the  VX  (an  organophosphorous  compound)  binary  system  was 
studied  along  with  other  single  phase  liquid  binary  reactions  to  better  understand  what 
occurs  in  this  process.  The  behavior  of  agent  droplets  and  their  evaporation  rates  under 
various  atmospheric  conditions  were  studied  so  that  the  performance  of  both  agents  and 
simulants  can  be  improved.  The  isomerizing  effects  of  ultraviolet  light  on  selected  chemical 
agents  was  confirmed.  Detection  systems  employing  bioluminescent  microorganisms  have 
been  found  to  respond  to  toxic  agents  primarily  by  physiological  rather  than  biochemical 
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Description  of  R.D.T.  t>  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year     In-house       Contract 


Explanation  ol  obligation 


b.  General  Chemical  Investigations. 


(.000)         (4.793)         (4.793) 


'Central  Nervous  System 


light  producing  mechanisms.  A  spectrometric  system  for  monitoring  the  products  of  ion- 
molecule  clustering  reactions  has  been  assembled,  ana  with  a  very  low  threshold  sensitiv- 
ity, permits  chemical  reaction  studies  not  previously  possible.  Research  will  continue  on 
rates  and  mechanisms  of  chemical  reactions  as  well  as  product  characterization  with  all  of 
the  binary  systems  analyzed  to  date.  Measurement  of  evaporation  rates  for  liquid  agent 
droplets  will  continue  for  mixtures  where  inadequate  data  is  available  especially  for  the 
comparison  of  agents  and  simulants.  A  systematic  study  of  enzyme  induction  will  continue 
in  order  to  yield  enzymes  useful  for  detection  and  decontamination  systems  Mass  spec- 
trometric studies  of  ionic  clustering  reaction  mechanisms  and  kinetics  will  give  improved 
capability  for  detection  of  trace  atmospheric  agent  or  contaminants. 

2.  Techniques  to  develop  a  test  which  will  measure  somatic  mutation  in  humans  have  been 
studied.  The  acetycholine  esterase  (AChE)  on  red  blood  cell  membranes  is  presumed  to 
mutate  to  a  form  which  is  resistant  to  certain  organophosphate  inhibitors  in  view  of  the 
precedent  for  such  resistance  found  in  house  flies  The  binding  of  'H-DFP  by  uninhibited 
red  blood  cells  is  not  great  enough  to  localize  such  tagged  cells  by  autoradiography.  There- 
fore, experiments  have  been  directed  at  using  the  activity  of  the  enzyme  to  assist  in  its 
localization.  Uninhibited  red  blood  cells  hydrolyze  ASCh  and  this  activity  can  be  detected 
by  the  deposition  of  Cu3Fe(CN)6  Ked  blood  cells  thus  stained  on  a  slide  can  be  counted 
with  a  microscope.  Mutation  of  the  gene  for  the  hemoglobin  beta  chain  to  produce  hemo- 
globin S  gives  the  mutant  red  blood  cells  A  density  and  deformability  sufficiently  different 
from  normal  than  separation  and  enumeration  may  be  possible.  More  than  99%  of  normal 
cells  will  pass  throught  a  membrane  filter  that  will  retain  sickled  cells. 

3.  In  an  effort  to  isolate  and  characterize  the  cholinergic  receptor  protein,  lactoperoxidase  has 
been  coupled  to  Sepharose  and  used  for  iodination  of  neurotoxins.  This  method  of  iodina- 
tion  appears  to  give  significantly  higher  specific  activities  than  methods  previously  used. 
An  acetycholine  (ACh)  receptor  has  been  solubilized  from  an  electric  eel  and  the  iodinated 
neurotoxins  appear  to  bind  to  the  receptor  preparation.  The  observed  binding  can  be 
blocked  by  pretreatment  of  the  preparation  with  high  concentration  of  unlabeled  toxin. 
Determination  of  AChE  binding  is  made  by  chromatography  and/or  by  a  millipore  filtration 
technique.  These  two  methods  of  essay  appear  to  give  similar  results. 

4.  Neuropharmacologic  studies  of  refractory  AChE  agents  reveal  that  poisoning  with  lipid 
soluble  anticholinesterase  causes  an  abrupt  halt  in  respiration  as  determined  by  observa- 
tion of  the  electrical  activity  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  therefore,  the  lethality  of  these  anti- 
cholinesterase compounds  has  been  attributed  to  CNS*  depression  of  respiration.  It  has 
been  shown  experimentally  that  the  phrenic  traffic  does  not  cease  entirely  upon  admin- 
istration of  several  doses  of  the  same  anticholinesterase  compounds.  Intracisternal  injec- 
tions of  anticholinesterase  compounds  induce  the  same  immediate  central  respiratory 
paralysis  as  is  observed  upon  systemic  injection  of  these  compounds.  These  observations 
de-emphasize  the  central  respiratory  paralysis  effects  of  anticholinesterase  poisoning. 

5.  In  investigations  of  the  CNS  effects  of  incapacitating  agents,  induced  analgesia  was  not 
produced  by  injections  of  a  glycolate  and  scopolamine  into  periventricular  and  periaque- 
ductal regions  which  had  been  previously  identified  to  be  analgesically  responsive  to 
morphine.  Injections  of  the  glycolate  alone  into  the  ventricular  area  did,  however,  produce 
an  analgesic  reaction  with  a  relative  quick  onset  Recent  efforts  were  devoted  to  determin- 
ing whether  a  glycolate  and  scopolamine  had  effects  at  more  rostral  levels  such  as  the 
thalamus. 

(.000)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Sesrch  for  Potential  Agents. 

Routine  screening  of  chemical  compounds  for  toxicity  was  emphasized  along  with  some 
special  studies  on  particular  compounds  and  test  method  development.  A  new  class  of 
bicyclic  organophosphorus  compounds  was  found  to  be  extremely  toxic  but  through  a 
different  physiological  mechanism  than  that  of  other  known  organophosphorus  agents. 
Four  additional  analytical  methods  were  developed  for  required  chemical  analyses  of  a 
binary  intermediate  which  is  currently  under  development.  Computerized  pattern 
recognition  techniques  will  be  employed  to  analyze  screening  data  and  the  physical 
properties  of  chemicals. 

2.  Evaluating  Effects  of  Chemicals. 

The  development  of  new  test  procedures  has  validated  experiments  which  define  some 
significant  properties  of  selected  glycolates. 

3.  Medical  Effects  of  Chemical  Agents. 

Evaluation  of  acute  toxicity  of  binary  intermediates  for  VX  has  been  completed.  Work  will 
continue  on  the  evaluation  of  toxicity  and  mutagenicity  of  compounds  and  will  include 
percutaneous  action,  skin  sensitization,  effects  on  visual  systems  and  behavior. 

4.  Chemical  Dissemination  and  Dispersion  Technology. 

a.  The  flashing  propensity  of  potential  GB  simulants  was  determined  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  agent  GB  (a  standard  US  nerve  agent)  itself  A  design  study  will  be  made  to 
identify  parameters  controlling  retrorocket  performance  to  serve  as  guidance  in  deter- 
mining its  potential  application  to  other  binary  delivery  systems. 

b.  New  instrumentation  obtained  to  determine  aerosol  particle  size  distribution  and  con- 
centration was  installed  and  calibrated.  The  chamber  facility  and  techniques  have  been 
modified  to  reflect  the  latest  technological  advances  in  dissemination  and  aerosol  as- 
sessment methodology.  Efforts  will  be  continued  on  updating  chamber  technology  and 
dissemination  and  aerosol  sampling  procedures  in  support  of  the  agent  munitions  pro- 
gram as  required. 

5.  Test  and  Assessment  Technology. 

Knowledge  gaps  were  identified  in  the  break-up  mechanisms  of  liquids  from  non-explo- 
sive disseminators,  transport  and  fallout  of  particles,  and  transfer  of  material  from 
contaminated  terrain  and  equipment  to  personnel.  Studies  were  undertaken  to  till  the 
gaps  with  the  development  of  a  three-dimensional  particle  trajectory  model  and  used 
to  examine  the  influence  of  crosswind  ventilation  in  rocket  sled  tests.  An  extensive 
series  of  chamber  tests  were  conducted  with  agent  GB,  binary  prcduct  GB,  and  eighteen 
simulants  using  a  unique  explosive  projector  technique  in  order  to  simulate  and  study 
the  liquid  behavior  as  dispensed  by  a  projectile.  Results  show  that  vapor  effectiveness 
of  a  binary  GB  projectile  could  be  enhanced  if  the  liquid  could  be  rapidly  comminuted 
by  decreasingintermolecular  attraction  forces  A  major  effort  will  be  to  study  bulk  liquid 
breakup  mechanism  by  relating  the  variables  of  liquid  form  geometry,  relative  velocity 
between  liquid  and  air,  flow  rate,  and  physical  and  rheological  properties  with  the  drop 
size  distribution  produced. 

6.  Systems  Analysis. 

a.  Remote  Sensors:  Meteorological  data  and  line  of  sight  data  are  being  collected  for 
specific  areas  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  model  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Long  Path  Infrared  (LOPAIR)  detector. 

b.  New  Improved  Mask:  An  analysis  was  begun  on  the  sensitivity  ol  the  effectivantstof 
mask  to  donning  time  and  a  report  of  results  will  be  published. 
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Description  o(  R.D.T.  &  £.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 


Prior  year   Current  year        In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


2.  Lethal  Chemical  Program 

a.  Agent   Investigations  and   Weapons' 
Cencepts. 


.012 
(.000) 


4.062 
(1.098) 


4.074 
(1.098) 


.000 


7.  Evaluation  of  Foreign  Chemical  Warfare  Potential 

Work  on  this  program  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  analysis  of  data  obtained  at  Eaiin  Air 
Force  Base  m  the  rocket  sled  tests  The  rocket  sled  tests  data  have  been  reduced 
wh  ch  provides  some  msight  into  the  nature  of  liquid  breakup.  As  a  result  the  free  fall 
tests  were  eliminated ;  nd  will  be  substituted  with  other  rocket  sled  tests  Static  inissil. 
t'^EuTJlf"^"'^"^  at  White  Sands  to  evaluate  the  radial  component  of^  quid 
S  ,.Sh  "  "hM'"  "P  ?■''■"«  (ie'onation,  A  second  series  of  rocket  sled  tests  will  be  coi- 
t^lftT.  "'«5«"5i»!>"^?*  parameter  changes  will  be  evaluated.  All  date  and  fmd  ngs 

intlTnn.S?ur;epSrtT:prd.*'  "'"""''"  '"*  *'"  ""  ^""""^''"''  ^^  -*-"^ 

8.  Chernical  Training  Agents  and  Equipment  Investigations. 

* -Lnil.J'ol'H'"?  "?"''=!  ReouifeTent  aOR)  was  received  establishing  the  need  for 
simulated  persistent  and  non-persistent  chem  ical  agents  for  use  in  training  Laboratorv 

Sintinu*''  '"  ^"'"'*'''"  ""  "^^  '""'"'*'"  "''"'"«  ^««"'  formul  "ons  will 

b.  Analysis  for  the  recovery  of  Dimethyl  Morpholino  Phosphoramidate  (DMP)  using  Gas 

Chrornatograph  flame  photometry  has  been  established.  Efforts  wil  be  made  to  eltab! 
,.  A  nlV.:'„'r  'f  '""'*  *"'  p."":  ^l?^l  Chmmatograph  flame  photomeTry        "^'"^ 

^h   h        Pi  tests  were  conducted  to  demonstrate  the  concept  fe.silibity  of  a  desien 

which  wou  d  satisfy  the  disseminaion  characteristics  specified  in  the  draft  TDl! 

ter'ilt^'s^'*'"^  '"''  ''*^'"<'P"'«"«  ••*"  "e  performed  to  improve  dissemination  charac: 

9.  Chemical  Safety  Investigations. 

The  chemistry  of  reactions  involved  in  a  number  of  demilitarization  and  conservation 

?lMv''nf'^h»''l!,^'"  '"""5".;!°  ''"  '"  """""P'"*  techniques  for  mon°?oringh2 
chamLr,  h/vT**  ''"  ^"''J.''^  environment.  Explosion  and  toxic  disseminat  on 
chambers  have  been  upgraded  to  meet  new  safety  requirements  The  environmental 
'S'^lTlT'^'^f  ''  !==;"« ^^^5"ed.  improved  methods  to  quant"?; ana  tra^e 
E^nhLu  i'"?.'^^""'^'  '""""J""  ^"'^  demilitarization  activities  will  continue  with 
rprntemn^n^^H"'""'  ""^"".  '^'''«"  ^"^  development  will  be  Initiated  on  a 
rernote  sampling  and  assay  system  for  agents  and  simulants  to  be  used  in  chatnber 


b.  Agent  Pilot  Plant  Investigations. 


(-.001)  (.294) 


(.293) 


c.  Tactical  Weapons  Systems (-.003) 


(2.315)         (2.312) 


d.  Materiel  Tests  In  Support  of  Joint  Op- 
erational Plans  and/or  Service  Require- 
ments. 


(.016) 


(.000) 


(•016)  (.000) 


(.  000)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

'■  i?ronfiH''T''H"l'''"'7  components  for  a  possible  intermediate  volatility  a?ent  have  been 
l\f^i^^',M^  "'"?;^'  u'""^8«,  ''='"'"'  studies  on  the  agent  have  been  completed  A 
nnrt.r  h°.'  h^,L'f  ""■ '"""'".  '"'■=«!  "^^^  """  P^^P^'ed  and  their  toxicity  examined 
.>?,Hi„'i'H*  ''^.l""  ^""l""  P"'"""  "'  •''«  vulnerability  progiam.  binary  components  were 
h.  w'.^ni**''"  ,"°iPP''*"'  ^""^fs*  «"«<=<•  Evaluation  of  the  influence  of  particle  size  on 
Hnth  «^±^hr"  'k""'.'?P,°L'  '*""'  organophosphorous  compound  through  layered 
cloth  assemb  les  showed  that  200  micron  drops  of  the  compound  are  equally  as  effTtve 
as  larger  millimeter  size  drops  in  penetrating  the  cloth.  Efforts  will  contnue  to  assess 
b  nary  candidate  systems  for  and  highly  persistent  percutaneous  agents  oexp  Sit  «h- 
pTesses       *'"^  "'"*'>'  '""""'•  """  *"  ""''"P  '"^  ''"P'o^^  "'"^'^  simuLt/simuS 

^' V)?^1T'r  h?rir*^  *"  "S'T'"  the  liquid-liquid  binary  VX  system.  The  stability  of  the 
,^mMr,.in„  t^h^'*'  intermediates  was  demonstrated.  Advancements  in  the  binary  smuanu 
s  mulation  techniques  for  munition  performance  evaluation  provided  a  realistic  simulation 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  binary  VX  reaction  products  simulation 

svstZ  ?SFal'/L°,'r„^'"f7H'^'T"  "'"''*''  '"'  "'«  Selected  Effects  Armament  Sub- 
iimh!I?„  .    ,^^   Tu  '^''"'P'5  «"•  3"d  components  were  fabricated  and  proved  out  in  ore- 

4  X^vX  if„"?^-  ^^^  '^^s'bility  of  candidate  design  concepts  will  be  established  ^ 
.ZliJ.  ?i,!f  !'"iK"  P^T'?*!""  °"''«*'  developmental  quantities  of  a  binary  inter- 
mediate. Waste  and  by-product  disposal  techniques  are  also  being  develooed  durine  th. 
syn  hesis  for  use  in  still  larger  scale  production'  Laboratory  sca^runs  will  be  Mi^dSded 
«ale  qu'anWies"'"  '""'**''^'  ''''"'^'" '"  ^^^^'  "'*"  '^°™=*'"«'  with  preparation  of  pilot 
(.000)  Advanced  development  effort: 

'■  r!ll!  Polvsulfide  pilot  plant  was  modified  to  obtain  data  for  process  scale-up  A  series  of 
will  be  ini?ilted        *"  *°  '^*"''"**  ""  '*"""*"  "''"•  ^•""'^^  "'  ^aste  dis"p'osal  methods 

^■ii«II""  l^.'^"*?/  ^'"^^  Projectile:  Tests  conducted  indicate  that  current  methods  of 
inserting  helium  (tracer  gas)  in  the  XM687  Binary  canisters  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  verifying  that  the  canister  meets  the  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP)  leak 

m;thr;?ire"rtin%''eliuT'  ""*  '"''''"  '  '""'""  ««  '"'"''''  '"  *"-»  "« 
^'»nri1-L^.'!!'J^,^'"i"'^''"'},^'^^':  *  ""odular  desien  concept  was  formulated  to  provide  fill 
du?inl  ?hk  n.  .^"''p  "  '*"'."*  '"»e8rated  into  a  pitot  filling  line.  Filling  data  was  devXed 
(.000)  Engine2rin7develo''pment  rhoJt'"**'"  ""  *"'  ^•"'  """'"  *""""*"♦»  «'"  ''^«  "•  ""'""'Pe'S! 

1.  Development  Test  (DT)  II  effort  to  establish  the  suitability  of  the  155mm  XM687  GB 
projectile  for  type  classification  was  continued.  Design  change^to  promorballistic  sfa- 
ntVi  Srr.T "  '"'=''^?"'«i'  '"to  the  XM687  and  verified.  In  addition  to  support  ng  the 
DT  II  effort,  supplementary  development  activities  related  to  storage  life  and  effacUveness 
^tltZZT  ""  """'"  *°  '"*''"''  Producibility  and  minimize  XM687s»cosb 

2.  Engineering  Development  (ED)  effort  on  the  XM736  continued.  Test  hardware  and  chemi- 
?EDTrnh«^~  "r^Hn'?™"";'"",'  *""  '"S  in^Plementatlon  of  EnglneeMng  olS^n  tTi 
S™,„?SJL*h„'"l ''''•'*"'".■  development  efforts  were  continued  to  improve  muni  ion  per- 
forrnance  and  packaging,  to  establish  storage  life,  and  to  estimate  effectiveness  via  the  use 

t«rg"  WH fbf  SpH  l?,;ro''''H^  "''  'i"*  T  P""^*  ""  the%M7'36  wnKnue  "nd 
fl?ah?!f,h    .      in  tiated  including  physical  and  environmental  effects,  in-flight  mixing 

-.,.    fl'^ht  stability  and  limited  simulant  dissemiration  testing.  *' 

f^rrilj^n^T'L*"  '"  ?"''l',i'L"p  '*"  PPe^'tions  research  studies  as  follev^s- 
«pnt.  trt  nJ-^nff  P°"'*.*°  '  ^^F  '*"""'  ^*"^  s"«'y  *'"  evaluate  the  effects  of  chemical 
agents  and  decontaminants  on  the  continued  integrity  of  spray  tanks  and  estimSes  of 

Sn5^;'rWX'a?pVptd'."^'*"*  "'  ^^-'--'-^  ^he^tan^s.  Data'^/r^'TtS^r^z^' 
2.  Study  75-115:  In  response  to  U.S.  Air  Force  and  CINCPAC  requirements  this  studv  is 

lironml'  *,iH*,„"^;?"°"''  ««f ''veness  of  the  KC-1  bomb  in  a  Sed  tempe  ate  e.1 
Th««  V  'Ojiment  and  to  determine  vulnerability  of  hard  targets  and  fortifications 
These  studies  were  suspended  in  accordance  with  Congressional  acticn  deleting  funds  in  FY75 
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Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year       In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


e.  Army  Materiel  Development  Tests. . 


(.000)  (.355)  (.355) 


3.  Incapacitating  Chemical  Program 

a.  Agent   Investigations   and   Weapons 
Concepts. 


.000  .266  .266 

(.000)  (2866)  (.266) 


4.  Defense  Equipment  Program 

a.  Physical  Protection  Investigations. 


.049 
-.001) 


7.954 
(2.708) 


7.243 
(2.513) 


(.  000)  Obligations  were  incurred  in  the  testing  of  binary  weapon  systems  employing  simulants.  Purpose 
of  the  testing  was  to:  (1)  Evaluate  ballistic  stability  and  accuracy  of  candidate  projectilesM^2) 
Evaluate  the  effects  of  environmental  storage  and  rough  handling  of  projectiles  (3>  Determine 
m-flight  mixing  characteristics  of  simulant  reaction,  and  (4)  Determine  the' technical  oer- 
formance  such  as  rciiabiiity  safety,  suitability  for  Service  tests,  dissemination  efficiency  and 
area  coverage  for  the  XM687  projectile.  During  this  penod,  eight  specific  test  programs  were 
conducted  and  or  completed.  Major  emphasis  was  on  the  XM687  Ib'mm  DT  1 1  Test  (encineerinB 
phase).  Five  dissemination  trials  with  simulant  were  conducted  to  obtain  efficiency  and  area 
coverage  data.  Physical  testing  in  the  area  of  rough  handling,  safety,  transportation  and  storaee 
are  in  progress  Range  table  and  reliability  firings  are  in  progress  Ballistic  firings' and  storage 
effects  testing  were  conducted  with  various  configurations  of  the  XM736  Projectiles  with 
simulant  were  filed  to  determine  in-flight  mixing  characteristics.  Engineering  tests  on  the 
XM687  and  development  tests  on  the  XM736  will  continue. 
.000 

(.000)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Search  for  safe,  quick-acting,  physical  incapacitants  concentrated  on  preparation  and 
study  of  new  compounds.  The  requirement  for  high-strength  metals  for  incapacitating 
agent  submunitions  dictated  agent  stability/materials  compaUbillty  for  the  candidate 
agents.  The  completed  studies  show  no  decrease  in  agent  purity  or  material  compatabilitv 
Analytical  procedures  and  concepts  for  the  detection  of  an  aerosolized  incapacitant  have 
been  completed.  A  solid  state  sampling  device  will  be  perfected  for  a  known  Incapacitafine 
agent  followed  by  an  effort  to  expand  the  devices  applicability  to  other  aerosolized 
chemical  agents. 

2.  Studies  were  conducted  on  several  polymer  based  incapacitating  agent  pyrotechnic 
formulations.  A  liquid  chromatograph  was  obtained  to  evaluate  its  use  in  analyzing 
charnber  sannples  of  incapacitating  agent.  A  study  was  initiated  to  investigate  which 
standard  projertiles  and  warheads  would  be  potential  delivery  systems  for  new  incapaci- 
tating agents.  This  study  will  be  extended  to  include  new  delivery  systems  in  devetoomenL 
Investigations  were  continued  to  evaluate  candidate  munitions  systems  New  dissemina- 

760  techniques  will  be  studied  for  weaponization  potential  as  they  are  developed. 

(1.94)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Chemical  Agent  Alarm  Technology. 

a.  Studies  on  the  automatic  liquid  agent  detector  (ALAD)  were  continued  and  tests 
were  conducted  with  simulants.  Techniques  were  Investigated  for  reproducible 
fabrication  of  detector  elemente  and  formulation  of  the  detector  coatings  DesJen 
studies  will  be  directed  toward  using  ALAD  as  a  complement  to  M3  and  other  point 
sampling  alarms.  Redesigned  units  of  the  ionization  detector  were  fabricated  and  tests 
were  initiated  to  determine  sensitivity  and  interferences  Interference  studies  are  being 
conducted  with  enzyme  alarms.  Physical  immobilization  techniques  have  shown 
promising  results  for  retention  of  enzyme  activity. 

b.  Effort  was  directed  toward  the  applicability  of  the  COJ  laser  approach  for  detection  of 
chemical  agents.  Several  types  of  topographic  reflectors  will  be  used  to  evaluate 
performance. 

c.  Studies  were  conducted  on  terrain  conUmination  using  the  Remote  Roman  device. 
Spectra  were  obtained  for  simulants.  >«>••«!. 

d.  Work  on  the  Incapacitating  plant  alarm  continued  to  obtain  the  required  detection 
concentration  range.  ^  uoieiuun 

e.  Sampling  problems  associated  with  the  monitoring  for  agent  presence  at  storage  and 
plant  facilities  will  be  studied  and  evaluated.  Materials  for  use  in  preconcentrators  will 
be  invKitigated.  Specific  attention  will  be  directed  toward  development  of  a  suitable 
V-agent  facility  monitoring  system  for  the  detection  of  possible  presence  of  agent  at 
storage  facilities.  * 

2.  Chemical  Detection  and  Identification  Technology. 

a.  Field  Ionization  Mass  Spectrometry  has  demonstrated  feasibility  for  monitoring 
trace  atmospheric  contaminanb.  The  threshold  sensitivities  of  chemical  warfare 
agent  simulants  in  air  are  better  than  1  mole-prts-per-billion  and  even  this  can 
be  improved  by  a  two  orders  of  magnitude.  Highly  sensitive  colorlmetrif  and 
nuorometric  detection  methods  for  mustard  have  been  developed  Studies  will  be 
conducted  on  ion-molecule  clustering  reactions  for  the  Mass  Spectrometer  System 
and  on  fundamental  chemistry  of  certain  agents  to  find  direct  detection  and 
will"  b    d    " «}'         ■       *  *"''""'*  ^^"'P''"*  *"''  concentrating  techniques 

b.  Detection  procedures  applicable  to  agents  In  water  were  reviewed  and  work 
ITlI^u«"'c^*.-^'^*'""'  }S  ""*  development  of  an  Item  to  replace  the  water  test  lit 
(AN-MZ).  Studies  on  the  use  of  eel  cholinesterace  in  detection  devices  were 
conducted  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  chromogenic  substrate.  The  eel  cholinesterace 
systeni  will  be  evaluated  for  interferences,  agent  sensitivity  and  stabilltv 

3.  Chemical  Decontamination  Investigations. 

a.  The  mechanism  and  kinetics  for  the  chemical  reactions  between  certain  agents  and 
decontaminants  have  been  determined  in  order  to  optimize  the  process  Decontamina- 
tion by  catalyzing  the  oxidation  of  agents  and  agent  simulants  can  be  accomplished 
with  photosensitizing  dyes  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  Studies  will  be  conducted  to 
find  catalysts  which,  with  oxygen  or  moisture  of  the  air,  will  cause  decontamination  bv 
oxidation  of  chemical  agents.  Sprays  or  coatings  using  water  or  air  as  the  major  com- 
ponent  will  significantly  reduce  the  logistics  of  field  decontamination 

b.  Evaluation  of  agent  resistant  paint  indicates  that  it  retains  most  of  its  resistane* 
properties  after  extended  exposure  to  outdoor  weather  conditions.  Tactical  equipment 
will  be  pattern  painted  for  camouflage  purposes.  Urethane  coating  was  compared  with 
an  alkyd  paint  and  was  found  to  require  less  decontamination,  was  easier  to  decon- 
taminate and  was  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alkyd  paint  Work  continued  on 
the  supplemental  coating  which  is  to  be  used  to  cover  surfaces  not  urethane  coated 
and  thus  prevent  agent  from  sorbing  into  agent  permeable  materials.  A  composition 
of  polyvinyl  alcohol  solution  was  found  which  was  easy  to  prepare  and  which  gave 
good  protection  after  application  without  excess  shine  to  the  dried  film 

c.  Work  was  initiated  on  materials  and  methods  of  application  to  upgrade  the  skin  decon- 
tamination capability  I  nvestigations  will  be  initiated  irto  the  feasibility  of  using  micro- 
emulsions  to  decontaminate  agent-impervious  surfaces  and  skin 

4.  Physical  Protection  Against  Chemical  Agents. 

a.  Studies  of  dynamic  gas  absorption  showed  further  progress  toward  the  goal  of  de- 
ve  oping  a  fully  predictive  adsorption  equation  capable  of  predicting  the  protection  of 
activated  carbon  filters  against  various  toxic  vapors.  The  complex  dependence  of  the 
adsorption  rate  constant  on  the  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  gas-air  stream  was 
determined  experimentally.  The  mechanisms  and  kinetics  of  aerosol  filtration  bv 
fibrous  filter  mats  will  be  studierl.  ' 
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Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort  Prior  year    Current  year     In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


b.  Advanced  Development  of  Defensive 
Systims. 


(.000)         (2.154)         (1.688) 


c  (>>llective  Protection  Systems. 


d.  Warning  and  Detection  Equipment... 


(.000)  (.273)  (.173) 


(.000)  (.82.')  (.827) 


e.  Medcal   Defense  Against  Chemical 
Agents. 


t.  Materiel  Tests  in  Support  of  Joint 
Operational  Plans  and/or  Service 
Requirements. 


g.  Army  Materiel  Development  Tests 


(.000)         (1.814)         (1.814) 


(.050)  (.000)  (.050) 


(.000)  (.178)  (.178) 


b.  Technicon  Auto  Analyzer,  used  tor  chemical  analysis  of  phosphorous,  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily interfaced  with  the  HP9810A  programniable  calculatorfo  prciCe  automatic 
analysis  of  colorimetric  samples.  The  Impioved  chemical  agent  simulant  test  tech- 
nique for  evaluation  of  collective  protection  shelter  systems  was  used  successfully  to 
test  the  US  Air  Force's  Chemical-Biological  Modification  Kit.  Feasibility  studies  will  be 
conducted  on  simplihed  collective  protection  for  Army  functional  field  shelters.  Stucies 
indicate  that  pore  size  spectrum  and  surface  chemical  groups  on  the  base  charcoal  may 
be  controlling  parameters  in  the  performance  of  specifically  treated  charcoal.  Open 
storage  aging  of  charcoal  will  continue. 

c.  A  combination  ot  modified  starting  materials,  diluted  impregnating  solutions  and 
vacuum  impregnation  techniques  have  produced  improved  laboratory  preparation  of 
whetlerite.  Significant  advances  have  been  made  in  reducing  agent  penetration  of  new 
materials  of  construction.  Studies  have  been  conducted  concerning  the  lens  fogging 
difficulties  encountered  with  the  new  protective  mask  tacepiece  design.  Studies  have 
continued  to  determine  regions  of  predominant  respiratory  stress.  Additionally, 
efforts  have  progressed  to  develop  a  mathematical  model  for  analyzing  the  impact  on 
work  performance  while  wearing  a  mask.  A  study  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
high  exhalation  resistance  on  the  work  performance  of  the  mask  wearer. 

d.  Testing  of  charcoals  to  provide  a  sorbent  or  reactant  for  use  in  a  one  layer  protective 
garment  was  performed.  Several  modifications  of  charcoal  were  produced  which  gave 
increased  resistance  to  sweat  degradation.  Testing  of  materials  will  be  refined  to  pro- 
vide good  reproducibility  of  results.  The  mechanism  of  thermal  decomposition  in  the 
M13  kit  was  determined.  A  test  method  will  be  developed  and  evaluated  for  determin- 
ing when  an  M13  kit  is  no  longer  serviceable.  The  possibility  of  using  impermeable 
capes  or  covers  to  protect  personnel  against  large  liquid  droplets  will  be  Investigated. 

(.466)  Advanced  development  effort: 

1.  Remote  Sensing  Alarm 

Dust  tests  were  conducted  at  several  locations  to  evaluate  the  compensation  effective- 
ness of  the  use  of  multiple  channels  and  coefficients.  Initial  results  are  promising  and 
the  data  are  being  evaluated.  A  contract  was  negotiated  for  the  design  and  fabrication 
of  a  number  of  advanced  development  (AD)  prototypes.  The  first  phase  of  the  contract 
will  include  a  thorough  design  analysis  of  system  approaches  and  components.  A 
selection  will  then  be  made  of  the  best  approach  and  fabrication  of  prototype  items 
will  begin.  A  cost  analysis  Is  being  performed  for  modihcation  of  the  Navy's  Forward 
Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR)  to  perform  chemical  agent  detection.  Comparison  of  FLIR 
and  LOPAI R  will  be  included  In  toe  cost  analysis. 

2.  New  Protective  Mask 

AD  of  the  new  protective  mask  was  initiated.  Results  of  exploratory  development  efforts 
were  reviewed.  Prototype  designs  show  sufficient  promise  to  meet  the  Itequired 
Operational  Capability  (ROC)  requirements  to  warrant  their  continued  development  in 
the  AD  phase.  A  wearing  test  using  an  infantry  scenario  has  been  conducted  on  two 
designs.  Results  of  this  test  are  very  encouraging.  A  meeting  with  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  representatives  was  conducted.  The  Army  approved  ROC  has  been  accepted 
as  the  basic  document  for  the  development  of  a  multi-service  mask.  Emphasis  will  be 
to  quantify  the  operational  charKteristics  of  the  ROC  and  to  specify  test  procedures 
and  performance  criteria.  The  requirement  for  use  of  one  basic  mask  with  models  for 
the  task,  aircrew  and  field  applications  will  be  addressed.  Design  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected toward  improving  speech  and  communication  capabilities,  reducing  weight 
and  bulk,  facilitating  a  resuscitation  system,  simplifying  water  drinking,  and  pro- 
viding for  rapid  and  reliable  donning  of  the  mask. 
(.100)  Engineering  development  effort: 

Modular  Collective  Protection  Equipment:  DT  II  tests  were  initiated  on  modular  collective 
protection  equipment  (MCPE)  hardware.  Compatibility  tests  of  MCPE  servicing  TACFIRE 
shelters  were  conducted.  Hardware  hxes  and  TOP  upgrading  will  be  provided  In  response 
to  any  problems  revealed  during  testing. 
(.000)  Engineering  development  effort: 

1.  Chemical  Agent  Detector  Kit,  XM2S6 

Studies  were  conducted  on  tha  sampler  configuarations,  and  the  design  characteristic 
technical  review  was  held.  Continued  evaluations  were  made  on  the  mustard  test  to 
eliminate  the  false  positive  tests  obtained  with  the  blank.  A  selection  was  made  of 
an  Instrument  to  be  used  as  inspection  acceptance  equipment.  A  human  factors  test 
was  conducted  which  determined  the  minimum  color  threshold  that  a  soldier  could 
reliably  see  on  the  H  test  The  technical  data  package  will  be  updated  to  reflect 
the  hnal  design.  Preliminary  engineering  development  (ED)  hardware  will  be  fabri- 
cated and  formal  EDT  initiated. 

2.  Paper,  Chemical  Agent  Detector,  XM9 

The  Validation  In  Process  Review  (I PR)  was  held  and  the  ED  program  was  initiated. 
Tests  were  conducted  at  Dugway  Proving  Ground  using  simulants  to  obtain  data  on 
the  relation  between  ground  and  manikin  contamination  as  a  function  of  particle  size 
and  contamination  density.  Long  term  aggravated  storage  testing  is  continuing.  Engi- 
neering design  studies  will  be  initiateoand  detectors  will  be  produced  to  prove 
out  the  preliminary  TOP. 
(.000)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  New  immunogens  are  being  screened  for  effect  against  refractory  AChE  agents.  Receptor 
sites  for  luteinizing  hormone  In  the  pituitary  and  adrenal  glands  have  been  identified. 

2.  A  search  for  carbamate  compounds  more  effective  than  M06AM  (a  new  antidote)  and 
pyridostigmine  foi  prophylaxis  against  refractory  anticholinesterase  is  underway.  Physio- 
logical and  clinical  studies  in  the  use  of  oximes  and  synergistic  drugs  for  treatment  of 
anti-ChE  poisoning  is  continuing.  New  vaccines  will  be  made  and  tested.  New  drugs  and 
drug  combinations  for  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  chemical  poisons  will  be  tested. 

(.000)  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  chemical  detector  AN/GAQ-1.  These  tests  were 
designed  to  evaluate  the  detection  capabilities  of  AN/GAQ-1,  Alarm  Set,  Nerve  Agent  Svstem 
under  realistic  employment  situations.  During  this  period,  37  chamber  trials  were  conducted  to 
obtain  agent'simulant  correlation  and  calibration  response;  27  trials  were  conducted  to  evaluate 
alarm  response  to  Interferenced  substances;  and  32  trials  were  conducted  to  determine  alarm 
response.  Testing  was  completed,  data  analyzed,  and  draft  final  report  prepared  and  coordi- 
nation was  initiated. 
(.  000)  Tests  were  conducted  on  the  U.S.  Army's  defensive  equipment  and  materiel,  and  on  long  term 
environmental  storage  and  surveillance.  Test  efforts  were  as  follows: 
1.  200  CFM  MCPE:  This  test  Is  designed  to  perform  a  DT  II  Test  (engineering  and  service 
phase)  and  to  determine  the  capability  of  the  MCPE  to  meet  system  speclhcation  require- 
ments. During  this  report  period,  test  plan  modihcations  were  made,  staffed  and  published. 
Training  and  receipt  inspection  of  the  MCPE  was  completed.  Tests  were  initiated  and  are 
scheduled  for  completion  during  1st  quarter  FY76. 
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Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year     In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


5.  Simulant  Test  Support .024  .000  .024 

a.  Materiel  Tests  in  Support  of  Joint  (.024)  (.000)  (.024) 

Operational  Plans  and/or  Service  Re- 
quirements. 


.000 


2.  MCPE  for  TACFIRE:  This  test  was  designed  to  determine  the  interface  hardware  system 
compatibility  and  the  overall  capability  of  the  MCPE  as  applied  to  TACFIRE  to  meet  the 
protection  requirements  ot  system  specifications.  During  this  period,  testing  was  initiated 
and  completed.  Final  report  was  puolished. 

3.  CB  Protective  Clothing  for  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Personnel:  This  test  is  designed 
to  determine  if  the  suit  meets  the  approved  small  development  requirements  During  this 
report  period,  a  report  was  submitted  to  TECOM  tor  approval  Initial  planning  tor  conduct 
of  high  temperature  wearing  trials  at  Natick  Laboratories  was  initiated.  Test  completion 
is  scheduled  lor  3d  quarter  FY75. 

4.  Shelter  Systems.  Collective  Protection,  CB,  J151:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  the  production  item  as  a  result  of  corrective  action  and  design 
changes  made  as  a  result  of  DT  II.  During  this  report  period,  testing  in  the  area  of  safety 
initial  performance,  rain  operations,  storage,  resistance  to  fungil,  sh«k  and  vibration] 
chemicarbiologlcal  (CB)  challenges  and  purge  characteristics  were  in  progress.  Test 
completion  Is  scheduled  3d  quarter  FY75. 

5.  MIO  Collective  Protection  Equipment  (CPE)  for  HAWK:  This  test  is  designed  to  verify  the 
adequacy  and  quality  of  the  MIO  CPE  production  time.  During  this  report  period,  testing 
in  the  area  of  safety,  shock  and  vibration,  CB  challenges  bnd  purge  characteristics,  initial 
performance,  environmental  conditions,  and  reliability  was  in  progress.  Test  completion 
is  scheduled  for  3d  quarter  FY75. 

6.  Environmental  Surveillance:  The  long  term  environmental  storage  and  surveillance  pro- 
gram had  a  total  of  four  items  undergoing  some  phase  of  testing  at  one  or  more  of  the  test 
sites.  Items  consisted  of  masks,  chemical  detector  unit,  and  chemical  alarm  unit. 

7.  Liquid  Agent  Detector  (LAD):  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  the  optimum  location(s) 
for  wearing  a  LAO  device  when  subjected  to  various  particle  sizes  of  simulant  materials 
and  to  determine  if  relationships  exist  between  visual  chemical  analysis.  During  this 
period,  testing  with  simulants  was  Initiated  and  completed. 

8.  Decontamination  Vehicle  TMS-e5:  This  test  is  designed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
decontaminating  military  equipment  using  the  principles  adapted  in  the  decontaminbtion 
vehicle.  During  this  report  period,  the  test  plan  was  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published. 
Testing  is  to  be  initiated  during  3d  quarter  FY75  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  during 
1st  quarter  FY76. 


(.000)  Five  joint  operational  tests  were  conducted  as  follows: 

1.  Test  70-11,  Phase  I :  This  test,  consisting  of  four  subtests,  is  in  response  to  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  requirements  and  is  concerned  with  evaluation  of  delivery  and  assessment 
techniques  for  simulant  spray  system. 

2.  Test  70-11,  Phase  II :  This  test  is  a  research  effort  with  the  aim  of  duplicating  the  con- 
tamination pattern  of  a  liquid  agent  attack  with  the  use  of  simulants  and  correlating 
simulant'  agent  data  to  permit  hazard  and  vulnerability  analyses. 

3.  Test  74-010,  Phase  I :  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requested  a  test  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  LVTP-7  landing  vehicle  when  subjected  to  a  simulated  massive  chemical  attack.  Testing 
has  been  completed.  Final  publication  of  the  report  is  being  delayed  pending  receipt  of  simu- 
lant/agent correlation  data  from  test  70-11,  Phase  II. 

4.  Test  74-010,  Phase  1 1 :  This  test,  in  response  to  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  requirement,  involves 
a  Marine  Wing  Weapons  Unit  performing  mission  tasks  with  a  nuclear  trainer  In  a  simu- 
lated toxic  environment.  The  test  is  designed  to  evaluate  mission  performance  degra 
dation  caused  by  a  massive  chemical  attack.  During  this  period,  the  data  was  analyzed 
and  a  draft  final  report  was  prepared  and  forwarded  for  review. 

5.  Test  74-010,  Phase  III:  This  test  will  involve  a  Marine  nuclear  ordnance  platoon  per- 
forming mission  tasks  in  a  simulated  toxic  environment  and  is  designed  to  evaluate 
mission  performance  degradation  following  a  massiv  e  chemical  attack.  During  this  report 
period,  the  test  plan  was  in  preparation  and  coordination  meeting  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  was  In  progress. 

These  tests  were  suspended  in  accordance  with  Congressional  action  deleting  funds  in  FY75 
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DEC.  31. 1974— RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of  procurement  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year     In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Chemical  Warfare  Program. 


4.038 


Z943 


1.  Lethal  Chemical  Program 

a.  Item    Procurements:    Honest    John 
Warhead. 

b.  Production  Base  Projects;  Chemical 
Agent  and  Munition  Disposal  System. 


-.003 
(-.003) 

(.000) 


.491 
(.000) 

(.491) 


2.968  4.013    During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Amry  obligated  J6.981,000  for 

procurement  activities  associated  with  chemical  warfare  agents,  weapons  systems,  defensive 
equipment,  and  production  base  projects.  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obliga- 
tions were  as  follows: 
Lethal  Chemical  Program: 

Materiel  Prxurement .      —$3,000 

Production  Base  Projects 491,000 

Total  Lethal  Chemical 488,000 

Incapacitating  Chemical  Program: 

Material  Procurement 0 

Production  Base  Projects 1 0 

Total  Incapacitating  Chemical 0 

Defensive  Equipment  Program: 

Material  Procurement  5,684,000 

Production  Base  Projects.. 809,000 

Total  Defensive  Equipment 6,493,000 

(— .  003)  (.  000)  Deobligation  and  close-out  of  a  prior  year  (FY  64)  in-house  engineering  support  order. 

(.491)  (.000)  Obligations  incurred  for  final  equipment  design  of  a  multipurpose  transportable  disposal  system 

for  use  in  detoxifying  and/or  disposing  of  obsolete/unserviceable  chemical  munitions  and 
toxic  agents.  Ultimate  system  will  consist  of  a  series  of  modules  which  can  be  transported  to 
sites  containing  obsolete.'unserviceable  toxic  agents/munitions,  assembled  and  operated  to 
detoxify  and  dispose  of  material. 
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Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  year       In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


2.  Incapacitating  Chemical  Program .000 

a.  Item  Procurements. (.000) 

b.  Production  Base  Projects (.000) 

3.  Defensive  Equipment  Program 4.041 

a.  Item  Procurements: 

(1)  Alarm,  M8-18 (.052) 

(2)  Shelter  System,  M51 (3.977) 

(3)  Decontaminating  Apparatus,  M12.  (.  012) 

b.  Production  Base  Projects: 

(1)  Initial    Production    Facility   for  (.000) 
Detector  Kits. 

(2)  Evaluation    of    Exhaust    Hlter  (.000) 
Systems. 

(3)  Inspection  Aids  for  Defensive  (.000) 
and  Protective  Items. 


.000 
(.000) 
(.000) 

.000 
(.000) 
(.000) 

2.452 

2.480 

(.000) 

(.016) 

(1.643) 

(1.643) 

(.000) 

(.012) 

(.250) 

(.250) 

(.224) 

(.224) 

(.335) 

(.335) 

.000 

(.  000)  No  obligations  were  incurred  for  procurement  of  incapacitating  chemical  items. 
(.  000)  No  obligations  were  incurred  for  production  base  projects  in  support  of  incapacitating  chemical 
programs.  r  »  v.i 

4.013 

(.  036)  Obligations  incurred  for  an  engineering  change  order  (.036)  related  to  an  on-going  contract  and 
/..  mis  n  J°^  manufacture  of  a  Leakage  Tester  (.016)  for  use  with  the  MS  Chemical  Agent  Alarm. 
(3. 377)  Obligations  incurred  for  prxurement  and  in-house  engineering  support  for  transportable  collective 
,  n«/.v  -  P.fotection  equipment  system  used  to  provide  protection  from  toxic  CB  agents  in  the  field 
(.000)  Obligations  incurred  for  In-house  quality  assurance  support  of  an  on-going  contract  for  M12 
Decontaminating  Apparatus. 

(.  000)  Obligations  incurred  to  provide  production  facilities  for  the  M15  and  M18  Chemical  Agent  Detector 
Kits. 

(.  000)  Obligations  incurred  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  facility  type  filters  for  pollution  control  of  air 

exhaust. 
(.  000)  Obligations  incurred  for  purchase  of  inspection  aids  used  in  manufacture  of  defensive  Items  such 

as  M25A1  Tank  Masks,  M17A1  Protective  Masks,  Filter  Units,  and  M24  Aircraft  Masks. 
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Description  of  R.D.T.  A  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year  Current  year       In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Biological  Research  Program. 


0.052 


6.538 


4.938 


1.  Biological  Research 

a.  Basic  Research  in  Life  Sciences. 


.000 
(.000) 


.260 
(.260) 


.260 
(.260) 


2.  Defensive  Equipment  Program 

a.  Physical  Defense  Against  Biological 
Agents. 


.042 
(.000) 


6.278 
(.714) 


4.668 
(.623) 


b.  BiolOElcal  Defense  Materiel  Concepts..       (-.002)  (.814)  (.751) 


1. 652    During  the  first  half  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $6,590  000  for 
general  biological  research  investigations  and  the  development  and  test  of  physical  and  medical 
defensive  systems.  Program  areas  of  effort  were  as  follows: 
Biological  Research: 

Basic  Research  in  Life  Sciences $260  000 

Exploratory  Development '_'_'_"_       97,' 000 

Total  Biological  Research 357,000 

Defensive  Systems: 

Exploratory  Development 5  338  000 

Advanced  Development '.'.'.'.'. 812' 000 

Engineering  Development ".\\ ' 

Testing r."..r"."II""""73,"o6o 

Total  Defensive  Systems g  223  000 

Simulant  Test  Support I. .II'    '   lo'oOO 

(.  000)  Life  sciences  basic  research  in  support  uf  biological  defense  materiel : 

Theoretical  analysis  of  the  potential  of  laser  techniques  for  biological  detection  resulted  In  a 
favorable  appraisal  of  the  feasibility  of  remote  laser  detection  of  biological  agent  clouds  A 
critical  review  of  experimental  work  on  the  application  of  laser  ultraviolat  radiation  for  the 
detection  of  aerosolized  microorganisms  will  be  completed  with  identification  of  knowledge 
gaps  requiring  further  study.  Mass  spectrometry  analysis  was  shown  possible  as  an 
approach  for  detecting  small  numbers  of  microorganisms.  The  analysis  will  be  extended 
into  studies  on  adapting  the  mass  spectrometry  technique  to  the  analysis  of  microorga- 
nisms in  samples  collected  from  the  air.  Conditions  affecting  chemical  decontamination  of 
aerosolized  microorganisms  will  be  studied.  Biological  aerosol  investigations  were  initiated 
to  obtain  basic  information  on  factors  affecting  the  decontamination  of  biological  agents  in 
the  airborne  state. 

1.652 

(.091)  Exploratory  development  effort: 

1.  Projected  standardization  of  paraformaldehyde  as  a  biological  decontamlnant  has  been 
reevaluated  subsequent  to  recent  published  medical  information.  The  hazards  associated 
Wjth  utilizing  paraformaldehyde  as  a  biological  decontamlnant  are  being  assessed.  Efforts 
will  also  focus  un  a  search  for  an  improved  or  safer  alternate  decontamlnant 

2.  Screening  of  new  candidates  for  decontaminants  Is  contnuing.  The  chamber  for  evaluation 
of  lactic  acid  as  an  aerosol  decontamlnant  has  been  characterized.  Experimental  evidence 
obtained  to  date  indicates  that  lactic  acid  reduces  the  viability  of  a  non-pathogen  aerosol  in 
an  enclosed  chamber  In  less  than  two  minutes.  A  parametric  analysis  of  the  use  of  aerosol 
decontamination  will  be  performed. 

3.  Investigations  of  the  chemiluminescent  reaction  are  In  process  and  have  centered  on  the 
specificity  of  the  reactions  observed  with  various  atmospheric  materials  when  the  sequence 
of  wirnbination  of  the  reagents  Is  altered.  Apparatus  for  obtaining  reaction  rate  information 
with  the  chemiluminescent  reaction  has  been  designed  and  fabricated.  An  Investigation  of 
the  optimum  properties  of  luminol  is  in  process  with  the  goal  of  standardizing  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  chemical  to  insure  uniform  properties  when  full  scale  procurement  is  initiated. 
Improved  aerosol  generating  techniques  have  been  developed  so  that  the  test  and  assess- 
ment of  biological  detectors  and  samplers  can  be  performed  under  more  closely  controlled 
and  identified  conditions.  Evaluation  of  the  prototype  pattern  acquisition  correlation 
technique  (PACT)  has  continued  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  use  of  interferometric 
optical  techniques  and  pattern  recognition  logic.  Liaison  has  been  maintained  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  on  the  status  of  this  effort.  The  potential  of  this 
atmosphere  monitoring  technique  for  pollution  studies  Is  the  factor  of  interest  to  that 
agency 

4.  Exploratory  development  of  an  area  alarm  using  a  UV  laser  approach  has  been  studied. 
Evaluation  of  the  results  of  this  study  Indicates  potential  feasibility.  Work  Is  continuing  for 
tagging  of  a  tetravalent  antlsera  with  coordinated  iron  using  catalase  or  myoglobin.  This 
product  will  be  assessed  in  the  chemiluminescent  device  as  a  potential  means  of  achieving 
group  specificity.  The  knowledge  on  the  Interaction  of  ambient  background  content  is  being 
expanded  through  continued  study  of  particle  size  distribution,  the  nature  of  the  particu- 

.  ~.,^  ..     lates,  and  interaction  with  detection  techniques. 

(.061)  Advanced  development  effort: 

1.  Reliability  test  of  the  XM19  Biological  Alarm  equipped  with  the  improved  solution  pump 
*I!S'"S  Zi^l'^*  completed.  An  array  of  tests  were  successfully  completed.  A  modified  design 
ot  the  XM2  Biological  Sampler  was  evaluated  and  found  to  perform  satisfactorily  Other  de- 
sign improvements  are  being  incorporated  into  another  test  unit  to  attempt  to  further  reduce 
the  reagent  demands  of  the  XM2.  AD  will  be  completed  and  ED  will  be  initiated  during  the 
second  halt  FY75. 
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Description  of  procurement  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year  Current  year       In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


c.  Medical   Defense  Against   Biological  (.000)        (4.624) 

Agents. 


(3. 124) 


d.  Foreign  Biological  Threat. 


.OU  .053 


.097 


e.  Army  Materiel  Development  Tests. 


(.000) 


3.  Simulant  Test  Support .010 

a.  Materiel  Tests  in  Support  of  Joint  (.010) 

Operational  Plans  anilor  Service 
Requirements. 


(.073) 


.000 
(.000) 


(.073) 


.010 
(.010) 


2.  Examination  of  various  models  of  deployment  to  insure  maximum  effectiveness  when  used 
to  defend  division  and  corps  sized  elements  continues.  The  test  data  obtained  in  the  October 
array  tests  are  being  evaluated  and  the  results  should  assist  in  further  developing  the  sys- 
tems concept  Extensive  systems  work  has  been  directed  toward  preparation  for  follow-on 
ED  of  the  XM19  Alarm  and  XM2  Sampler. 
(1. 500)  Program  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

The  experimental  program  is  targeted  toward:  (a)  infectious  Illnesses  which  pose  special 
problems  to  our  military  forces;  (b)  mod  leal  defense  against  biological  warfare;  and  (c)  the 
safe  study  of  infectious,  highly  dangerous  microorganisms  in  the  unique  and  special  con- 
tainment facilities  of  the  Institute.  A  variety  of  experimental  approaches  is  used  to  solve 
these  problems  as  illustrated  by:  (a)  Infectious  disease  models  are  developed  In  laboratory 
animals  and  the  resulting  Information  is  extrapolated  and  applied  to  man;  (b)  the  defense 
mechanisms  of  the  body  are  studied  and  stimulated  in  an  effort  either  to  prevent  an  infec- 
tious disease  or  to  reduce  Its  harmful  effects  among  military  personnel;  (c)  rapid  accurate 
laboratory  methods  are  developed  for  identifying  causative  microorganisms  before,  or  soon 
after,  Illness  begins  thus  permitting  therapy  to  be  Instituted  early  in  the  disease  process 
(d)  techniques  are  developed  to  measure  subtle  changes  that  occur  at  the  molecular  level 
in  cells  of  the  Infected  host  An  understanding  of  these  mechanisms  Is  basic  to  establishing 
effective  measures  to  combat  disease. 
Efforts  will  continue  during  FY  1976  to  exploit  the  information  obtained  previously.  All 
aspects  of  the  program  will  continue  to  emphasize  infectious  illnesses  of  military  impor- 
tance. None  of  these  or  fjture  studies  Is  directed  toward  offensive  biological  research  and 
development. 
.000    Operations  research  studies  were  conducted  to  evaluate  and  assess  the  biological  threat  to  the 

United  States  and  to  U.S.  military  forces  throughout  the  world.  During  this  report  period,  three 

studies  were  in  progress  as  follows: 

1.  Study  one:  Target  Vulnerability  Assessment:  This  study  will  assess  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  military  forces  to  a  biologicai  attaclc  tor  selected  environmental  areas.  During  this 
report  period,  pertinent  vulnerabilty  parameters  were  defined.  Applicable  terr?in,  vegeta- 
tive, meteorological,  and  climatic  data  were  selected  for  analyses.  Study  will  be  completed 
1st  quarter  FY76. 

2.  Study  two:  Effectiveness  of  Interim  and/or  improvised  Defensive  Measures:  This  study 
will  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  various  defensive  measures  that  could  best  be  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  against  a  BW  attack  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  detector 
system.  During  this  report  period,  an  examination  of  detector  warning  methods  was  made 
Draft  final  study  was  prepared  and  coordinated  with  other  agencies.  Study  will  be  published 
and  will  provide  essential  Information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  United  States 
defensive  posture  against  biological  attack  In  lieu  of  an  adequate  warning  system. 

3.  Study  three:  Response  Protocol:  This  study  will  assess  the  current  defensive  posture  of 
U.S.  forces  in  terms  of  current  policies,  doctrine,  training,  capabilities,  and  equipment 
availability.  The  study  will  develop  recommendations  for  a  more  realistic  and  effective 
defensive  posture  In  terms  of  the  level  of  threat,  and  the  priorities  of  availability  ot  man- 
power and  resources.  During  this  report  period,  a  study  outline  was  formulated,  a  literature 
survey  and  coordination  initiated.  Study  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  FY76. 

(.000)  AD  tests  of  the  biological  detector  systems  were  conducted  During  this  penod,  40  chamber  trials 
were  conducted  to  evaluatj  the  technical  performance  of  the  prototype  PACT  unit  Tests  were 
conducted  to  determini  uniformity  of  response.  All  data  have  been  forwarded  to  the  developer 
A  final  report  was  published  on  thi  limited  physical-environmental  testmg. 
.000 

(.  000)  Two  Joint  Operational  Tests  were  conducted.  These  efforts  are  in  consonance  with  the  current 
national  policy  for  CB  Tests  and  Studies.  These  tests  were: 

1.  Test  70-74,  Phase  III:  This  test  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  bio- 
logical decay  rate  data.  During  this  report  period,  comments  to  the  draft  final  report  were 
incorporated.  Final  repcrt  was  coordinated. 

2.  Test  70-74,  Phase  IV;  This  effort  Is  designed  to  determine  if  data  accumulated  in  phase  III 
can  be  used  to  obtain  aerosol  decay  rate  effects  from  polluted  urban  environments.  Prior 
to  trials  In  an  urban  environment  background  data  will  be  obtained  from  relatively  pol- 
lutant free  environments.  Data  Is  essential  for  use  in  biological  vulnerability  studies  of 
tha  United  States.  During  this  period,  testing  was  completed  on  the  initial  urban  environ- 
ment safari. 

Tests  were  suspended  in  accordance  with  Congressional  action  deleting  funding  for  FY75. 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1. 1974  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1974-REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-DATE  OF  REPORT: 

DEC.  31,  1974-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year  Current  year      In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Biological  Research  Program.. 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0. 000       During  the  first  half  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  JO  for  procurement 
activities  associated  witli  biological  defensive  equipment  and  production  base  projects. 


SECTION  3.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THESEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1974,  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1974-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORTOFRESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THESEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,1974  THROUGH  DEC.  31. 1974-REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  ARMY-DATE  OF  REPORT:  DEC.  31,  1974-RCS  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of  procurement  effort 


Funds  obligated  (miljions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year  Current  year       In-house        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Ordnance  program. 


0.112 


3.238 


3. 280  0. 070    During  the  first  half  Fiscal  Year  1975  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $3,350,000  for  general 

research,  investigations,  development  and  test  of  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide, 
riot  control  agents  and  weapons  systems,  and  other  support  equipment.  Program  areas  of 
effort  concerned  with  these  obligations  were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  Flame,  and  Incendiary  Program $894,000 

Herbicide  Program 229  000 

Riot  Control  Program I,. II  l,57l!000 

Other  Support  Equipment  Program 520  000 

Test  Support 136,000 
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SECTION  3.-0BLI6ATI0N  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1974,  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1974-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA) 

1065— Continued 

OBUGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1. 1974, THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1974— REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-DATE  OF  REPORT: 

DEC.  31.  1974-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Description  of  procurement  effort  Prior  year   Current  year       In-house        Contract  Explanation  of  obligation 

Ordnance  program 1.349  3.151         3,558  0.942       During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Army  obligated  $4,500,000  for 

procurement  activities  associated  with  smoke,  flame,  incendiary,  herbicide,  riot  control  agents, 
weapons  systems  and  other  support  equipment  Prc^ram  areas  of  effort  concerned  with  these 
obligations  were  as  follows: 

Smoke,  Flame  and  Incendiary  Program $1,286,000 

Herbicide  Program 0 

Riot  Control  Program 841,000 

Other  Support  Equipment 2,373,000 

SECTION  4.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE,  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH,  AND  ORDNANCE  PROGRAMS-ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY  TO  REPORT  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD 

JAN.  1,  1974,  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1974-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

SECTION  4-ADJUSTMENT  SUMMARY 

Adjustments  result  from  basing  the  report  for  Jan.  1, 1974,  through  June  30. 1974,  on  actual  obligations  through  Apr.  30, 1974,  and  estimated  obligations  for  May  and  June  1974. 

RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065— ADJUSTED  SUMMARY  TO  JAN.  1-JUNE  30,  1974  REPORT 

SECTION  1— CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM 


From — 


To— 


Page 


1 
2 
4 

10 
12 
12 

14 
14 
16 
16 
21 
22 
22 
22 
24 

27 


27 
29 


Description  year 

Under  Explanation  of  Obligations,  change  figures  as  follows:  . 

First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army,  obligated  . . ." 

Chemical  Research: 

Exploratory  DevelopmenL 

Total  Chemical  Research IIIIIIII 

Lethal  Chemlcol  Program: 

Advanced  Development 

Engineering  Development I. I.I.I 

Testing 

Totil  Lethal  Chemical I 

Incapacitating  Chemical  Program: 

Advanced  Development ^ 

Total  Incapacitating  Chemical "I 

Defensive  Equipment  Program; 

Exploratory  Development 

Engineering  Development. I.. 

Testing 

Total  Defensive  Equipment IIIIII 

Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Chemical  Warfare  Program —.005 

1.  Chemical  Research I  .000 

b.  General  Chemical  Investigations "        "  (.000) 

2.  Lethal  Chemical  Program .015 

c.  (1)  Advanced  Development (-000) 

(2)  Engineering  Development (-000) 

d.  Materiel  Tests (.000) 

3.  Incapacitating  Chemical  Program .000 

b.  Agent  Pilot  Plant  Investigation I.  (.000) 

4.  Defense  Equipment  Program.. ;..  —.020 

a   Physical  Protection  Investigations (.000) 

b.  Advanced  Development  of  Defensive  Systems (—.000) 

c  Collective  Protection  Systems '"  (—.012) 

d.  Warning  and  Detection  Equipment l."  (.000) 

e.  Medical  Defense  Against  Chemical  Agents (.000) 

g.  Tests  in  Support  of  Joint  Operations (.000) 

Under  Explanation  of  Obligation,  change  figures  as  follows: 

First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army  obligated  . . ." 

Defensive  Equipment  Program: 

Materiel  Procurement 

Total  Defensive  Equipment I. .1.1 

Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Chemical  Warfare  Program .595 

3.  Defensive  Equipment  Program.. .708 

(5)  Shelter  System,  MSI..... (-087) 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


$4,465,000 

-166,000 
-246,000 

350,000 
1,125,000 
2,608,000 
4,098,000 

-364,000 
-199.000 

210.000 

-392,000 

343,000 

118,000 


$4,398,000 

-131.000 
-211.000 

344.000 
1.147,000 
2,543,000 
4,049,000 

-359,000 
-194,000 

212,000 

-433,000 

324,000 

60,000 


4.470 
-.246 
(-.166) 
4.083 
(.350) 
(1.125) 
(.282) 
-.199 
(-.075) 
.138 
(.140) 
(-.035) 
(-.350) 
(-.030) 
(.070) 
(.056) 


4.803 
-.171 
(-.171) 
4.106 
(.406) 
(1.092) 

(-.197) 
(.033) 

(-.046) 
(-.030) 

(-.058) 
(.056) 


10,129,000 

7,101,000 
7, 101, 000 


9.534 
6.393 
(4.149) 


4.917 
1.889 
(.441) 


-.365 
-.075 
(.005) 
-.008 
(-.056) 
(.033) 
(.000) 
-.355 
(000) 
.073 
(.337) 
(-.076) 
(-.316) 
(000) 
(.128) 
(.000) 


5.212 

5.212 

(3. 795) 


-.032 
-.005 
(-.005) 
.031 
(-.006) 
(.022) 
(.000) 
.000 
(.000) 
-.058 
(.003) 
(-.008)       ( 
(-.048)       I 
(-.005)       (- 
(.000) 
(.000) 


4.430 
-.206 
(-.126) 
4.018 
(.350) 
(1. 125) 
(•  217) 
-.194 
(-.070) 
.118 
(. 139) 
-.035) 
-.350) 
-.030) 
(.070) 
(.037) 


5.130 
-.136 
(-.136) 
4.038 
(.401) 
(i.094) 
(.217) 
.161 
(-.070) 
.373 
(-.064 
(.150; 
(-.066 
(-.009) 
(.038) 
(.037) 


6,415.000 

3,387,000 
3,387,000 


.595 

.708 

(.087) 


5.820 
2.679 
(.435) 


4.917 
1.889 
(.441) 


SECTION  2— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


From— 


To- 


Paee 


•""Of 
Description  year 

Under  Explanation  of  Obligations  change,  figures  as  follows: 

First  line,  "Department  of  the  Army  obligated  .  .  ." 

Biological  Research; 

Exploratory  Development 

Total  Biological  Research I" 

Defensive  Systems; 

Testing. 

Total  Defense  Systems II 

Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Biological  Research  Program —.050 

1.  Biological  Research IIIIIIIIIIIIII  !o00 

a.  Basic  Research  in  Life  Sciences I.I.IIIIIIIIII  (!000) 

b.  General  Biological  Investigations (.000) 

2.  Defensive  Equipment  Program -.050 

a.  Physical  Defense  Against  BMlogical  Agents I  '  "  (.000) 

d.  Army  Materiel  Suitability (.000) 


Current 
year 


Prior 
yoar 


Current 
yoar 


Prior 
year 


Current 

year 


Prior 
year 


$4,753,000 

67,000 
147,000 

674,000 
4,187,000 


$4,595,000 

45,000 
125,000 

538,000 
4,051.000 


4.803 
.147 
(.080) 
(.067) 
4.237 
(-.030) 
(.674) 


4.067 
.068 
(001) 
(.067) 
3.580 
(000) 
(.674) 


.686 

.079 

(.079) 

(.000) 

.607 

-.030) 

(.000) 


-.050 
.000 
(.000) 
(.000) 

-.050 
(.000) 
(.000) 


4.645 
.125 
(.080) 
(.045) 
4.101 
(-030) 
(.538) 


.044 

(-.001) 

(.045) 

3.417 

(-.027) 

(.538) 


Current 
year 


-.732 
-.075 
(.005) 
.011 
(-.057) 
(.053) 
(.000) 
-.355 
(.000) 
-.313 
(.206) 
(-.193) 
(-.332) 
(-.026) 
(.032) 
(.000) 


1.498 
1.498 
(.081) 


Current 
year 


.715 

.081 

(.081) 

(.000) 

.634 

(-.003) 

(.000) 
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SECTION  3-ORDNANCE  PROGRAM 


From — 


To- 


Page 


Description 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Prior 
year 


Current 
year 


Under  Explanation  of  Obligations,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Line  1,  "Department  of  the  Army  obligated  .  .  ." 

Smoke,  Flame,  and  Incendiary  Program.  

Herbicide  Program 

Under  Funds  Obligated,  change  figures  as  follows: 

Ordnance  Program 


$2, 265, 000 
17,000 
99,000 


-.013 


2.278 


1.589 


.676 


-.013 


$2,282,000 
39,000 
94,000 

2.295 


1.621 


.661 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE-BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1.  1974,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1974— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-RCS  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

SECTION  l.-OBLIGATION  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1974.  THROUGH  DEC.  31.  1974— 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1974,  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1974— REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  NAVY— DATE  OF  REPORT:  DEC.  31.  1974— RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort 


Funds  obligstod  (millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year   Current  yoar      In-houso        Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Chemical  Warfare  Program. 


0.112 


0.112 


1.  Defensive  Equipment  Program. 

a.  Protective  Clothing 

b.  Detection  Systems , 


0 

.112 

.112 

0 

.005 

.005 

0 

.107 

.107 

0  During  the  1st  half  Fiscal  Year  1975,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligated  $112,000  for  research 
and  development  efforts  related  to  detection  systems,  a  personnel  protective  mask  and  ship- 
board protection  systems. 

0 

0    Development  of  a  new  personnel  protective  mask. 

0  Defense  requirements  analyses,  development  of  automated  chemical/biological  detection  systems 
and  a  study  to  determine  the  cost  of  providing  shipboard  protection  for  new  type  ships. 


OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1, 1974  THROUGH  DEC.  31, 1974— REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-DATE  OF  REPORT 

DEC.  31,  1974— RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Description  of  procurement  effort 


Funds  obligated  Cm  millions  of  dollars) 
Prior  year    Current  year    In-house       Contract 


Explanation  of  obligation 


Chemical  Warfare  Program 

1.  Defensive  Equipment  Program. 


0  0.005        0.005  0    Duringthelsthalf FiscalYearl975,theDepartmentoftheNavyobli(atid$5,900forprocurefflent 

of  chemical  warfare  protective  clothinf. 
0  .005  .005  0 


SECTION  3.-0BLIGATI0N  REPORT  ON  ORDNANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1974  THROUGH  DEC.  35.  1974— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-«CS: 

DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  PROCUREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1974  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1974— REPORTING  SERVICE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY-OATE 

OF  REPORT:  DEC.  31,  1974-RCS:  OD-D.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065 


Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 

Description  of  procurement  ehort 

Prior  year   Current  year       In-house        Contract             Explanation  of  obligation 

Ordnance  Program 

0.045                 0           0.045                 0    Duringthelsthalf  Fiscal  Year  1975  the  Department  of  the  Navy  obligatad  $45,000  (or  procurement 

1.  Firebomb 

..            .045                 0             .045                 0       of  MK  343  fuzes  and  related  testing  efforb. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS  (JULY  1,  1974-OEC.  31.  1974)— RCS:  DD-D.R.  «  E.  (SA) 

1065-DEC.  31,  1974 

SECTION  l.-OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  LETHAL  AND  INCAPACITATING  AND  DEFENSIVE  EQUIPMENT  PROGRAMS  TOW  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1. 1974.  THROUGH 

DEC.  31.  1974-RCS  DD-O.R.  &  E.  (SA)  1065-OEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE-DEC.  31.  1974 

OBLIGATION  REPORT  OF  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  FUNDS  FOR  THE  SEMIANNUAL  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1974,  THROUGH  DEC.  31,  1974— REPORTING  SERVICE: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE— RCS  DD-D.R.  &  E.  1065 

Funds  obligated  (millions  of  dollars) 
Description  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  effort  Prior  year   Current  year       In-house        Contract  Explanation  of  obligation  -r 

Defensive  Equipment  Program: 

Exploratory  DevelopmenL 0  0  0  0 

Engineering  Development 500.0  460.0  499.0  461.0    Development  and  testing  of  agent  detection  devices  and  further  development  of  Modincation 

Kits  for  structures. 

Total  Defensive 500.0  460.0  499.0  461.0 

Total  R.D.T.  «i  E.  Obligations 500.0  460.0  499.0  461.0 

SECTION  2.— BIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OBLIGATIONS-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  DEC.  31,  1974— NEGATIVE 
No  obligations  reported. 

SECTION  3.— R.D.T.  A  E.  AND  PROCUREMENT  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FLAME,  SMOKE,  INCENDIARY,  RIOT  CONTROL,  AND  HERBICIDE  AGENT/MUNITION  SYSTEMS— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR 

FORCE,  DEC.  31,  1974— NEGATIVE 
No  obligations  reported. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  PETITION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  petition  signed  by  over 
2,000  workers  from  the  Greater  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  area.  Mrs.  Theresa  Wajda 
of  Auburn,  N.H.,  on  behalf  of  the  "Dis- 
satisfied Workers  of  America"  organized 
this  petition  effort,  and  delivered  the  pe- 
tition to  my  office  with  Mr.  Pauline 
Gregoire. 

Mrs.  Wajda  indicated  the  group  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  recent  news  stories 
outlining  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coimcil. 
There  were  two  suggestions  which  gen- 
erated the  most  concern.  The  first,  that 
the  retirement  age  be  raised  from  65  to 
68. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  petition  points 
out,  there  are  few  in  this  coimtry  who 
work  so  hard  as  the  men  and  women  who 
run  America's  mills  and  factories.  I  do 
not  support  the  suggestion  that  they  work 
another  3  years  before  they  can  benefit 
from  the  social  security  system.  Al- 
though this  suggestion  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Council,  but  is  only 
raised  as  an  area  of  consideration.  I  must 
say  that  it  does  not  have  my  support. 

The  second  concern  relates  to  llnancing 
of  the  social  security  system.  Currently 
all  persons  pay  a  5.85-percent  tax  on  the 
first  $14,100  of  their  income.  This  method 
of  financing  has  been  attacked  as  regres- 
sive and  inequitable  since  the  wealthy 
who  earn  much  more  than  $14,100  pay  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  total  income 
than  tho.se  who  earn  less.  Changes  have 
been  enacted  and  are  being  -proposed 
which  would  make  this  burden  a  fairer 
one. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  make  a  final 
determination  as  to  which  v.ay  we  should 
go  on  the  financing  question,  I  will  want 
to  carefully  study  all  the  proposals.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  am 
sure:  at  a  time  when  recession  and  in- 
flation are  hitting  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  the  hardest,  I  will  not  sup- 
port any  plan  which  places  an  unfair 
extra  burden  on  that  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  petition  be  printed  in  the  Record 
so  that  all  my  colleagues  will  be  aware 
of  these  concerns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Janttart  17,  1975. 

We  the  undersigned  dissatisfied  so  called 
"middle  and  upper  class  workers"  by  govern- 
ment spokesman  at  this  time  unite  to  Inform 
our  members  of  Congress  that  we  strongly 
disagree  and  oppose  Congress  raising  the 
retirement  age  from  age  65  to  age  68  and 
raising  the  Social  Security  cutoff  taxes  from 
$14,100  to  $24,000  starting  next  January  1st. 

Why  Is  It  that  some  members  of  Congress 
consider  us  "middle  class  workers"  because 
both  members  of  the  household  working  In- 
comes combined  reach  a  total  figure  of  over 
$14,000.  Do  we  have  to  remind  them  without 
two  Jobs  m  the  same  household  we  could  not 
have  purchased  our  homes,  supported  and 
educated  our  children  and  pay  the  taxes  to 
help  support  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet.  we 
are  still  struggling  to  survive  because  of  in- 
flation brought  upon  us  by  our  government. 

We  are  now  told  that  after  years  of  being 
promised  that  Social  Security  will  take  care 
of  us  after  we  retire  that  now  we  are  expected 
to  pay  more  because  the  system  Is  nearly 


depleted.  Why  Is  It  after  watching  our  gov- 
ernment spend  one  hundred  million  doUars 
a  day  for  years  to  support  an  undeclared  war 
we  are  now  told  that  the  same  government 
does  not  have  money  to  subsidize  the  Social 
Security  System  which  we  have  contributed 
to  for  years  under  the  giilse  that  It  would 
take  care  of  us  after  we  retire. 

Why  should  our  deductions  be  raised  by  a 
generation  of  lawmakers  that  never  experi- 
enced what  factory  and  piece  work  is  like? 
How  many  of  your  workers  worked  In  condi- 
tions of  100  degrees  heat  year  after  year  and 
freeze  in  the  Winter?  How  many  of  your  law- 
makers imderstand  that  we  have  had  enough 
of  Washington  rhetoric?  We  want  changes  to 
benefit  the  "middle  class  Americans". 

If  the  new  Social  Seciu-lty  Increases  are 
passed  Into  law,  we  will  organize  and  work 
to  remove  those  from  office  who  support  this 
preposterous  "rip-off"  legislation. 

Wake -up  Americans  before  It  Is  too  late — 
Let's  sign  this  petition  before  you  are 
stripped  of  every  benefit  that  you  have  so 
long  worked  for!  !  ! 

Dissatisfied  Workers  or  America. 


MEET  NANCY  HANKS:  THE 
ARCHANGEL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer featured  my  g-ood  friend.  Miss 
Nancy  Hanks,  chairwoman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  arti- 
cle by  Howard  A.  Coffin  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  outstanding  work 
accomplished  by  Miss  Hanks  and  the  En- 
dowment. I  have  long  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Endowment  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  personally  endorse 
many  of  its  fine  projects  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Feb.  16,  1975] 

Meet  Nanct  Hanks  :  The  Archangel 

(By  Howard  A.  Coffin) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  show  business  par- 
lance, Nancy  Hanks  is  America's  biggest 
"angel" — at  least  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  which  she  heads,  certainly  is. 

Miss  Hanks  did  not  appear  partlcularlj 
angelic  during  a  recent  Interview  In  the  En- 
dowment's Washington  offices.  Wearing  a  bof- 
fant  hairdo  and  neat  purple  dress  she  Is 
attractive,  though  somewhat  matronly  look- 
ing at  46. 

What's  more  having  sprained  an  ankle 
wrestling  with  a  faulty  hlde-a-bed  In  the 
"modest"  Georgetown  apartment  she  shares 
with  a  dog  named  MacFolly,  there  Is  an  oc- 
casional grimace  of  pain  on  her  face,  which 
Is  otherwise  wonderfully  cheerful  looking. 

But  heavenly  appearances  aren't  what  arts 
"angels"  are  all  about.  The  term  connotes 
money,  and  lots  of  It. 

When  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  appoint- 
ed Mlas  Hanks  chairman  ("chairperson"  Isn't 
ber  style)  of  the  Endowment  In  1969,  the 
agency  was  only  a  promising  grace  note  in 
the  federal  bureaucracy.  Though  charged 
with  the  heady  responsibility  for  stimulating, 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  arts  all 
across  America,  It  had  a  puny  $3.5  mUllon 
budget  with  which  to  do  It. 

In  six  years  on  the  Job,  however,  the  zealous 
Miss  Hanks  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  Washington  women  since  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Mixing  unpretentious  Southern 
charm  with  a  keen  grasp  of  practical  politics 
and  an  unerring  eye  for  details,  she  has 
cajoled  and  convinced  two  Administrations, 


plus  countless  senators  and  congressmen,  In- 
to seeing  things  her  way. 

If  she  has  not  altogether  converted  some  of 
the  more  recalcitrant  people  on  Capitol  Hill, 
she  has  at  least  gotten  many  of  them  to  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  the  arts  are  good  ix>l- 
Itlcs.  The  upshot  of  her  campaigning  Is  that 
today  the  Endowment  Is  a  $76  mUllon  life- 
boat in  the  Lusitanla-llke  world  of  arts  fi- 
nancing, and  federal  support  for  the  arts  Is 
an  Influential  force  on  the  American  scene 
for  the  first  time  since  the  New  Deal. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  when  the  Metro- 
politan opera  was  awash  In  red  Ink  and 
threatening  to  warble  Its  swan  song,  the  En- 
dowment promised  it  $1  million  over  a  two- 
year  period  If  It  could  raise  three  times  that 
amoiint  from  new  donors.  With  that  as  an  in- 
centive, the  Met  launched  a  campaign 
pitched  to  its  nationwide  audience  of  devoted 
radio  listeners  who  came  across  with  an  as- 
tonishing $3,300,000  to  keep  the  Met  afloat. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  Endowment  has  made 
some  219  grants  totalling  $4,288,099  over  the 
past  three  years.  They  have  supported  every- 
thing from  a  Jazz  workshop  and  concert  In 
Harrisburg  ($780)  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art's  reinstallation  of  Its  Amer- 
ican art  collection  in  time  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial  ($460,000). 

It  was  Endowment  funding — a  $27,600 
grant  to  the  All  Star-Ponun — which  made 
possible  the  New  York  City  Ballet's  flrst  Phil- 
adelphia appearance  In  eight  years  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  last  fall. 

Part  of  a  $280,000  grant  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  enabled  the  orchestra  to  continue 
its  residency  at  the  Temple  University  Music 
Festival  last  summer.  And  a  $60,000  grant  In 
1974  supported  a  special  exhibit  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  showing  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  science,  technology  and  the  arts 
in  America. 

But  as  impressive  as  these  Endowment 
supported  undertakings  may  be,  the  current 
philosophical  thrust  of  the  agency  Is  prob- 
ably better  exemplified  by  what  It  calls  its 
"expansion  arts"  programs.  They're  aimed 
at  broadening  the  social  reach  of  the  arts  and 
changing  the  notion  that  they  are  the  spe- 
cial province  of  people  who  are  white,  monled 
and  well  educated. 

Examples :  The  Chinese  Cultural  and  Com- 
munity Center  In  Philadelphia  got  $12,000 
to  support  its  work  last  year;  the  Johnstown 
Area  Arts  Council  used  a  $600  Endowment 
grant  to  pay  for  a  residency  Involving  Jazz, 
folk  and  ethnic  musicians;  and  the  Print 
Club  Workshop  of  Philadelphia  received 
$15,000  to  continue  Its  "prints  In  Progress" 
program,  which  teaches  graphics  and  print 
making  to  young  people,  many  of  them 
black  or  Spanish-speaking. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  woman  who  has 
steered  the  Endowment  Into  these  uncharted 
federal  waters  Is  not  an  arts  lover  t\irned 
administrator,  but  rather  an  administrator 
turned  arts  champion. 

"Her  own  personal  Interests  In  the  arts  are 
rather  modest,"  says  an  ex-Endowment  staff 
member.  "She's  particularly  Interested  In 
crafts  and  design.  She  does  attend  the  per- 
forming arts,  but  It's  my  Impression  that  her 
own  passionate  Involvement — as  recreation — 
is  limited. 

"Consequently,"  says  the  former  associate, 
"she's  been  able  to  give  the  most  even- 
handed  attention  to  ALL  of  the  arts.  You 
Just  don't  hear  people  saying,  'She  likes  your 
art  more  than  mine."  " 

Miss  Hanks  confesses  that  wlien  she  was 
appointed  to  the  Endowment,  her  friends 
thought  It  was  "the  funniest  thing  they'd 
ever  heard.  The  only  funnier  job  they 
thought  I  had  was  when  I  worked  on  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Commission,  because  I 
was  never  known  to  be  exactly  an  outdoor 
enthusiast.  My  Idea  of  sports,  things  which 
I  enjoy  very  much.  Is  horseback  riding  and 
walking  my  dog. 

"They  were  equally  amused  at  my  'great 
interest  in  the  arts' — though  that's  Indeed 
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true — because  they  know  I  can't  carry  a 
tune.  I  mean,  I  can't  even  sing  a  hymn  I  And 
I  was  a  perfect  disaster  at  the  piano,  because 
It  seemed  to  smell  bad.  I  can't  draw  either.  I 
mean,  I  can't  do  ANYthlng." 

Miss  Hanks  Is  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  "one  of  the  strengths  of  the  Endowment 
is  that  I  never  make  an  artistic  decision  in 
this  place.  I  think  It's  very  Important  to 
have  professionals  In  the  field  making  those 
decisions." 

Endowment  grant  requests  are  screened  by 
the  agency's  staff  numbering  somewhere 
near  130,  and  are  then  further  weighed  by 
panels  of  outside  consultants,  Including 
people  like  Harold  Prince  and  Joseph  Papp 
on  the  theater  panel,  and  Cannonball  Ad- 
derly,  one  of  the  Jazz  advisors. 

These  recommendations  are  then — In 
theory  at  least  reviewed  by  the  Endowment's 
star-studded  advisory  board,  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  (It  ciirrently  in- 
cludes actor  Clint  Eastwood,  opera  star 
Beverly  SUls,  dancer  Judith  Jamison,  artist 
James  Wyeth  and  other  citizens  of  similar 
reknown.)  As  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Miss 
Hanks  has  veto  power  over  its  decisions,  how- 
ever, and  has  the  authority  to  award  grants 
of  up  to  $10,000  just  on  the  strength  of  her 
slgnatxire. 

Her  first  serious  brush  with  the  arts  world 
came  when  she  was  working  in  New  York 
with  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  She  was 
employed  by  the  Rockefellers — mostly  Nel- 
son— for  20  years,  flrst  as  a  secretary,  later  as 
an  administrative  assistant,  and  eventually 
as  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
,  "Special  Study  Project."  In  that  capacity,  she 
directed  work  on  a  major  study  which  was 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  in  1965,  and  titled 
"The  Performing  Arts:  Problems  and  Pros- 
pects." 

The  book  bad  enormous  Impact  in  per- 
forming arts  circles.  It  marked  the  flrst  time 
that  the  business  and  industrial  establish- 
ment had  turned  Its  attention  to  a  serious 
study  of  the  impact  of  the  performing  arts 
in  American  public  life,  and  many  of  its 
recommendations  were  subsequently  imple- 
mented by  professionals  in  the  field. 

The  book  echoed  forceful  arguments  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller  that  the  arts  ought  to 
be  a  central  concern  of  the  American  public 
and  were  deserving  of  state  and  federal  fi- 
nancial support.  (As  Governor  of  New  York, 
Rockefeller  introduced  one  of  the  flrst  pro- 
posals for  a  state  arts  council  In  1964 — a  bill 
which  Nancy  Hanks  typed.) 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  study  was 
an  eye  opener  for  Nancy  Hanks,  who  recalls 
that  when  she  was  growing  up  in.  Florida, 
"There  was  no  place  to  go,  and  about  the 
only  cultural  activity  we  had  was  a  season 
subscription  to  the  few  events  that  came 
through  town." 

a  general  problem 

"I  didn't  think  much  about  that  until  I 
did  the  study  for  the  Rockefellers,  when  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  my  lack  of  op- 
portunity growing  up  was  shared  by  many 
people  throughout  the  country,  and  was  due 
to  economic  and  geographic  reasons. 

"Prom  that,  I  just  started  moving  into  this 
field,  and  I  guess  it's  been  both  a  personal 
and  professional  commitment  ever  since." 

Never  married.  Miss  Hanks  Is  free  to  spend 
most  of  her  waking  moments  Involved  In 
some  way  with  Endowment  work.  She  rarely 
entertains  at  home,  but  does  spend  consid- 
erable time  at  social  functions  ("a  lot  of  work 
gets  done  at  Washington  social  functions"). 

Thankfully,  she  says,  Capitol  parties  almost 
always  end  before  11  P.M.,  which  permits  her 
to  maintain  her  early  rising  (6  AM.)  regi- 
men, and  spend  a  couple  of  hours  reading 
mall  and  preparing  memos  before  getting  to 
the  office  at  9. 

She's  an  absolute  stickler  about  grammar 
and  typographical  errors  In  Endowment  cor- 
responaence:  "I've  been  raised  to  think  that 


if  something's  worth  saying,  it's  worth  say- 
ing properly,"  she  claims,  and  the  same  at- 
tention to  details  characterizes  her  approach 
to  lobbying. 

A  former  Endowment  consultant  marvels 
as  her  effectiveness  in  wooing  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate:  "She's  been  the 
most  effective  lobbying  force  for  the  arts  In 
this  country,"  he  says.  "CarefvU  preparation 
is  the  hallmark  of  everything  she  does  .  .  . 
she  always  has  the  facts  and  she's  able  to  re- 
late them  to  a  (Senator  or  Congressman's) 
constituency." 

"In  addition,  he  says,  "Her  enthusiasm  is 
Infectious.  I  think  many  Congressmen  sup- 
port her  projects  because  they  might  feel 
ashamed  in  front  of  Nancy  if  they  didn't. 
Hers  is  not  the  bubbly  kind  of  enthusiasm; 
it's  a  zeal." 

Whatever  It  Is,  is  works — not  only  with 
Congress  but  with  the  executive  branch  as 
weU.  When  the  President's  budget  was  an- 
nounced last  week,  the  Endowment  was  one 
of  the  few  federal  agencies  recommended  for 
an  Increase  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested  a  total  of  $82  million 
(Including  $7,500,000  In  federal  funds  to 
match  projected  private  donations)  for  the 
Endowment — more  than  $7  million  more 
than  the  agency  received  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Miss  Hanks  has  maintained  strong  ties 
with  the  White  House,  beginning  with  the 
Nixon  administration.  She  visits  the  First 
Lady  frequently,  and  refers  to  President 
Gerald  Ford  as  "a  convert,"  reminding  peo- 
ple that  he  was  instrumental  in  boosting 
support  for  the  Endowment  when  he  was 
House  Minority  leader.  And,  she  happily 
concedes,  her  long  association  with  Vice 
President  Rockefeller  "sure  won't  hurt." 

"What's  better  than  having  one  person  feel 
strongly  about  the  arts?  The  answer  is  two 
people. 

Despite  the  Endowment's  substantial 
growth  during  her  tenure.  Miss  Hanks  re- 
mains adamantly  grass  roots-oriented.  The 
agency  has  a  marked  preference  for  self-help 
programs  in  which  Its  leadership  and  seed 
money  can  be  effective  In  Inducing  ongoing 
support  from  private  sources.  T!ie  Metro- 
politan Opera  rescue  effort  was  a  good 
example  of  that. 

For  that  reason,  she  prefers  to  think  of 
the  Endowment  as  a  "Johnny  Appleseed" 
planting  the  wherewithal  for  artistic  growth 
and  then  moving  on,  rather  than  as  the  "an- 
gel" many  have  called  it.  She's  particularly 
proud  of  the  agency's  leadership  in  the  area 
of  dance,  the  estimated  audience  for  which 
has  grown  from  1,00,000  in  1968  to  11.5  mil- 
lion In  1974.  When  the  Endownment  began 
Its  dance  program,  federal  dollars  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  the  support  for 
dance.  Now,  claims  Miss  Hanks,  every  $1  In 
federal  money  is  pulling  $5-$6  In  private 
support. 

She  Is  equally  opposed  to  suggestions  that 
the  Endowment  ought  to  be  a  full-fledged 
department  of  the  federal  government  with 
cabinet  level  representation.  "We  don't 
want  an  'Artegon,' "  she  says.  "There's  a 
mentality  that — if  you  have  a  department — 
the  federal  government  can  do  it  all.  We're 
trying  to  keep  it  going  the  other  way.  and 
who's  to  say  we  haven't  been  successful?" 


ENDANGERED   SPECIES:    GOOD 
NEWS   AND   BAD 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  Senators  to  two 
documents  of  interest  to  concerned  ad- 
vocates of  Public  Law  93-205,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973.  A  March  15 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  by  Jack 
Anderson  alleging  dilatory  enforcement 
of  the  act  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  a  February  3  letter  from  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  offer- 


ing an  important  perspective  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  act,  the  posture  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  toward  such 
implementation,  and  a  position  state- 
ment on  the  controversial  issues  involved. 

The  Anderson  charges — if  true,  and  I 
suspect  they  are — would  help  to  explain 
a  series  of  disappointing  and  frustrating 
experiences  of  my  own  in  pursuing  in- 
vestigatory and  enforcement  actions  un- 
der the  act,  regarding  the  status  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  with  three  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

In  March  of  1974, 1  began  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  in  protest  of  the  continued  hunt- 
ing of  grizzly  bears  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  ecosystem. 

I  wish  to  share  these  letters  with  all 
those  concerned  with  implementation  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act.  I  direct  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  responses  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I  believe  they 
evidence  a  lack  of  advocacy  in  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  as  well 
as  illustrate  the  redtape  Mr.  Anderson 
says  is  strangling  the  program. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  a  letter 
dated  Februai-y  3,  1975,  from  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  which  offers  a  timely 
degree  of  leadership  on  this  vital  issue. 
I  commend  Mr.  Peterson  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  a  statsmanlike  posture  in  an  area 
where  leadership  is  sorely  needed.  I  be- 
lieve the  Council's  position  should  pro- 
vide a  starting  point  for  a  full  evaluation 
of  our  progress  to  date  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  and  a  critique  of 
the  actions  of  all  responsible  Federal 
agencies  in  carrying  out  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documents  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15,  19751 

Agknct  Stalls  Wildlife  Protection 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Les  Whltten) 

During  the  past  century,  predatory  men 
have  wiped  out  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
all  known  animal  species.  Another  10  per 
cent  are  close  to  extinction. 

To  protect  our  wildlife.  Congress  flnally 
pxished  through  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
In  1973.  nils  gave  the  government  broad, 
sweeping  powers  to  stop  the  slaughter  of 
the  vanishing  species. 

Yet  today,  the  endangered  animals  are  In 
as  much  perU  as  they  ever  have  been.  TTie 
reason  is  that  the  act  has  been  entrusted 
to  balking  bureaucrats  to  administer. 

The  Endangered  Species  Office  was  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  which  has  a  close  relationship 
with  the  huntlng-flshlng  lobby.  Our  sources 
report  that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  bureaucrats 
are  obstructing  the  exp>erts  who  were  brought 
in  to  protect  the  disappearing  wildlife. 

The  main  function  of  these  experts  is  to 
determine  which  animals  should  be  listed  as 
endangered,  thereby  bringing  them  under 
government  protection.  But  the  experts  keep 
tripping  over  the  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

During  the  first  full  year  of  the  act's 
existence,  not  one  species  was  placed  on  the 
endangered  list.  Yet  biologists  claim  at  least 
400  species  are  threatened   with  extinction. 

When  the  howls  of  the  conservationists 
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grew  uncomfortably  loud,  the  bureaucrats 
finally  listed  the  Icangaroo  as  a  threatened 
animal.  But  the  steps  taken  to  halt  the  traf- 
fic In  kangaroo  hides  were  so  weak  that  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity protested. 

The  chief  obstructionist  Is  Keith  Schrelner, 
a  Fish  and  Wildlife  associate  director,  who 
has  direct  authority  over  the  Endangered 
Species  Office.  Our  sources  said  he  has  held 
up  many  listings  under  pressure  from  the 
hunting  lobby. 

Explained  one  source:  "Keith  Isn't  an  en- 
vironmentalist. He's  a  bureaucrat.  His  first 
and  primary  concern  is  seeing  that  every- 
thing runs  smoothly,  that  the  wheels  are  al- 
ways oiled." 

At  a  recent  staff  meeting,  Schrelner  asked 
a  biologist  to  name  the  two  categories  of 
endangered  species.  The  man  dutifully  wrote 
down  "threatened  and  endangered" — the 
common  listings. 

Schrelner  quickly  corrected  him.  The  two 
types,  he  said  were  "controversial  and  non- 
controversial." 

The  meaning  was  clear  to  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting.  Any  listing  of  a  species 
that  might  cause  controversy  should  be  han- 
dled very,  very  slowly. 

In  a  talk  with  our  reporter  Ed  Tropeano, 
Schrelner  denied  that  he  is  obstructing  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  He  merely  Is  laying 
what  he  called  "a  firm  groundwork  for  the 
act."  He  has  never  delayed  listing  an  ani- 
mal for  poltlcal  reasons,  he  said,  although  he 
admitted  he  has  sent  staff  reports  back  occa- 
sionally for  more  information. 

The  professionals  on  the  staff  disputed  this. 
"When  he  requests  more  Information,"  said 
one,  "he's  just  stalling.  It's  a  situation  where 
you  can  never  get  enough  facta." 

Schrelner  has  been  behind  several  delaying 
actions,  according  to  our  soxirces.  Including 
the  following: 

For  over  a  year,  staff  biologists  have  been 
trying  in  vain  to  list  the  green  sea  turtle  as 
endangered.  In  most  places,  this  rare  turtle 
is  near  extinction.  Our  sources  say  Schrelner 
is  holding  up  action  to  save  the  green  turtle 
because  of  opposition  from  commercial  In- 
terests. When  we  asked  Schrelner  about  this, 
he  said  he  was  awaiting  a  status  report  on 
the  turtle  before  making  a  decision.  Yet  we 
have  in  our  p>osses8ion  a  voluminous  status 
report,  completed  by  hts  own  staff  last  Sep- 
tember, which  states  the  turtle  should  be 
classified  as  endangered. 

Last  August,  Schrelner  personally  received 
a  memorandum  warning  that  the  American 
crocodile  was  being  driven  into  oblivion  by 
human  habitation.  There  were  only  11  nest- 
ing females  left  in  the  United  States,  de- 
clared the  memo,  with  the  total  American 
crocodUe  population  down  to  300.  Immediate 
action  was  required,  Schrelner  was  told,  to 
save  the  species.  Yet  he  kept  a  staff  report, 
recommending  that  the  animal  be  listed  as 
endangered,  on  his  desk  for  a  month  and 
then  sent  it  back  demanding  more  informa- 
tion. He  got  the  new  facts  in  January,  but 
he  still  hasn't  acted,  as  of  this  writing. 

Several  species,  which  are  known  to  be  in 
danger  of  extinction,  have  been  called  to 
Schreiner's  attention,  without  results.  Among 
them  are  such  animals  as  the  clouded 
leopard,  chimpanzee,  glacier  bear,  Indian  ele- 
phant and  Mexican  wolf. 

17,S.  Senate, 

COMMITTKE  ON  LABOR 

AND  Public  Wei,fark, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  14. 1974. 
John  R.  McGtrniE, 
Chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  MoGxjire:  I  am  writing  with 
regard  to  the  hunting  season  which  will 
begin  April  1,  1974,  in  the  National  For- 
ests sxuTOimding  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  I  am  concerned  particularly  about  the 


permits  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Wyo- 
ming Oame  and  Fish  Commission  for  the 
taking  of  twelve  grizzly  bears  on  National 
Forest  lands. 

While  the  grizzly  bear  Is  not  officially 
listed  as  an  endangered  species,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  species  Is  threatened.  Be- 
cause of  conflicting  views  on  the  question, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  about  to 
begin  a  study  to  establish  correctly  both 
the  size  of  the  grizzly  bear  population  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  grizzly  bear  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  The  notice  of  this 
study  Is  expected  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  during  the  week  of  March  18. 

I  urge  the  Forest  Service  to  suspend  all 
grizzly  bear  hunting  activities  on  the  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  surrounding  Yellowstone 
National  Park  until  the  study  by  the  Interior 
Department  is  completed  and  the  data  evalu- 
ated. In  the  event  that  the  study  shows  the 
grizzly  bear  population  can  readily  sustain 
the  loss  of  twelve  bears,  the  hunting  season 
might  then  be  opened. 

I  believe  the  Forest  Service  has  the  respon- 
sibility as  the  Agency  managing  the  land  on 
which  the  grizzly  bear  lives  to  protect  a 
species  whose  continued  existence  is,  at  the 
very  least,  in  question. 

I  look  forward  to  your  early  response. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cbanbton, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  request  that  the  Forest 
Service  suspend  all  grizzly  bear  hunting  ac- 
tivities on  the  National  Forest  lands  sur- 
rounding Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  imder  Intense 
pressure  from  several  national  conservation 
organizations,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  to  close  the  National  Forest 
lands  In  Wyoming  and  Montana  to  hunting 
of  grizzly  bears. 

According  to  our  attorneys,  we  have  such 
authority.  However,  it  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  our  policy  to  rely  on  the  States 
to  set  regulations  governing  the  hunting  of 
resident  game  species  on  National  Forest 
administered  lands.  As  you  know,  the  West- 
em  States  are  sensitive  to  the  "State's 
Rights"  question  as  it  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  resident  wildlife  species.  We  have 
been  informed  by  Director  James  White  of 
the  Wyoming  Camp  and  Fish  Department, 
that  he  would  vigorously  oppose  any  attempt 
by  the  Forest  Service  to  regulate  hunting 
of  grizzly  bears  on  National  Forest  lands  in 
Wyoming.  Also,  such  an  attempt  would  be 
counter  to  our  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing which  is  the  basis  of  our  cooperative 
wildlife  work  with  the  Wyoming  Oame  and 
Fish  Commission. 

Grizzly  bear  himtlng  in  Wyoming  is  on  a 
very  limited  basis  and  hunters  have  been 
particxUarly  unsuccessful  in  the  spring  hunt. 
In  the  past  two  years,  only  one  bear  has  been 
killed  In  the  spring  hunt.  On  March  12,  1974, 
the  Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish  Commission 
passed  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  baiting 
of  grizzly  bears  in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 
This  restriction  should  f\irther  curtail  the 
opportunity  of  taking  grizzly  bears  in  Wy- 
oming. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
level  of  legalized  hunting  is  a  threat  to  the 
bears  in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem.  If  it  is, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  grizzly  bear 
certainly  needs  to  be  given  the  protection 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  at  least  in 
this  ecosystem. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  the  best  and 
most  complete  data  that  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain on  both  the  grizzly  bears  and  their 
habitats.  Therefore,  the  Forest  Service  is 
participating  in  a  Joint  grizzly  bear  study 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau 


of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the  in- 
volved States.  As  the  study  team  assembles 
new  data  and  develops  recommendations  for 
management,  these  data  will  be  considered 
with  the  States  in  improving  upon  present 
management  of  grizzly  bears  and  their  habi- 
tats. In  the  meantime,  the  best  data  we  have 
supports  the  States  contention  that  the  few 
bears  taken  by  legalized  sportsmen  hunting 
Is  not  a  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
healthy,  viable  populations  of  bears  on  the 
National  Forests  siurroundlng  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Sincerely, 

JoBM  R.  McOum, 

Chief. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Labor  and 

PuBuc  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  2S,  1974. 
John  R.  McOuire,  Chief,  VS.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McGuire:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  19,  1974  about  the  grizzly 
bear  hunt  which  will  begin  April  1,  1974  in 
the  National  Forests  which  surround  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

I  take  little  comfort  in  your  statement  that 
during  the  past  two  years,  only  one  bear  has 
been  killed  in  the  spring  hunt.  You  fall  to 
note  that  during  the  fall  hunting  season, 
himters  are  much  more  successful  in  killing 
grizzly  bears  for  which  hunting  permits 
have  been  granted.  Three  more  grizzly  bears 
were  killed  during  the  fall  season  last  year. 
In  addition,  four  more  bears  were  killed 
last  fall  by  people  other  than  sports  hunters. 

However,  at  issue  is  not  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  diiring  a  par- 
ticular season  but  the  fact  that  this  animal, 
which  is  threatened  with  extinction  and  for 
which  we  have  no  accurate  population  count, 
is  the  subject  of  persecution. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  (PubUc  Law  93-205),  wUl  initiate  a 
study  this  week  to  determine  both  the  popu- 
lation status  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  animal  is  endangered 
with  extinction.  I  believe  the  Forest  Service 
has  the  responsibility  and  the  obligation 
both  under  Section  7  of  PIj.  93-205  and 
under  Forest  Service  regulations  36  CFR 
261.111,  to  take  action  to  ensure  that  the 
grizzly  bear's  continued  existence  Is  not 
Jeopardized  in  any  way  until  the  Interior 
Department  study  is  completed  and  the  data 
evaluated. 

You  state  that  to  close  the  National  Forest 
lands  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  to  hunting 
of  grizzly  bears  would  be  counter  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
two  states  and  the  Federal  government  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  resident  wild- 
life species. 

Extinction  can  be  thwarted  If  we  act  in 
time.  Therefore,  the  intent  in  temporarily 
halting  the  grizzly  bear  hunt  Is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  a  state's  right  to  manage  its  own 
resident  wildlife  but  rather  to  ensure  that 
an  animal  species — whose  survival  is  of  xini- 
versal  ecological  concern — is  not  extin- 
guished In  the  coarse  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute. 

If  the  Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment will  not  defer  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  hunting  season,  I  believe  the  Forest 
Service  must  use  its  legal  authority  to  do 
so,  temporarily,  until  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment study  is  completed. 

By  not  acting,  the  Forest  Service  Is 
gambling  with  the  survival  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  symbols  of  native  wildlife.  I 
urge  the  Forest  Service  to  take  the  tempo- 
rary action  necessary  to  protect  the  grizzly 
bear. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cxanston. 


March  17,  1975 
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Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Cranston:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  28,  1974,  re- 
questing the  Forest  Service  to  suspend  all 
grizzly  bear  hunting  activities  on  National 
Forest  System  lands  within  the  Yellow- 
stone ecosystem. 

There  is  little  that  we  can  add  to  our 
prevlovis  correspondence  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  point  that  we  wish  to 
emphasize.  The  State  of  Wyoming  action 
terminating  grizzly  bear  baiting  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone ecosystem  will  make  it  even  more 
difficult  for  hunters  to  take  grizzly  bears  dur- 
ing the  spring  hunting  season.  Even  with 
baiting,  only  one  grizzly  bear  was  harvested 
in  the  last  two  spring  hunting  seasons  In 
Wyoming. 

If  the  grizzly  bear  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, there  Is  time  before  the  fall  hunt- 
ing seasons  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  follow  the  procedures  outlined  in 
the  "Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,"  to 
cUssify  this  species  as  either  threatened 
or  endangered.  This  classification  would  un- 
doubtedly terminate  the  present  type  of 
hunting  activity  for  the  grizzly  bear. 

We  feel  this  procedure  for  handling  this 
situation  has  several  advantages  over  taking 
unilateral  lUJtlon  of  terminating  the  himt- 
lng season  at  this  time.  First,  the  spring 
hunting  season  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
grizzly  bear  population.  Second,  we  avoid 
another  confrontation  between  the  States 
and  a  Federal  agency  over  responsibilities 
for  managing  resident  wildlife  species. 
Third,  we  are  following  the  direction  of 
Congress  for  classifying  threatened  or  en- 
dangered species  as  outlined  In  the  "Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973." 

We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the  States  to 
provide  the  best  management  program  pos- 
sible for  the  grizzly  bear. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  McOttire, 

Chief. 

Committee  of 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  16, 1974. 
Mr.  Lynn  A.  Obeenwalt, 
Director,   Bureau   of   Sport    Fisfieriea    and 
Wildlife,  V.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oreenwalt:  I  was  pleased  to 
note  in  the  March  29  Federal  Register  that 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is 
reviewing  the  endangered  status  of  the 
grizzly  bear. 

In  recent  days,  a  number  of  national  pub- 
lications such  as  Conservation  News,  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
News,  along  with  The  Washington  Poet,  and 
The  New  York  Times,  have  noted  the  de- 
cline in  America's  grizzly  bear  population 
and  expressed  grave  concern  for  its  survival 
under  present  federal  wildlife  conservation 
policies. 

I  recently  expressed  my  concern  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  about  the  grizzly  bear 
hunting  season  which  opened  April  1  in  the 
National  Forests  surrounding  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  I  asked  that  the  hunt  be  sus- 
pended until  the  study  by  the  Bureau  was 
completed  and  the  data  carefully  reviewed. 
The  hunt  was  not  suspended. 

I  believe  the  decision  not  to  act  Is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  It  would  be  tragic  to  allow 
bureaucratic  red-tape  to  damage  Irreparably 
future  conservation  efforts  to  maintain  a 
viable  population  of  grizzly  bears. 

Sufficient  evidence  was  preaented  to  the 
Bureau  to  warrant  a  study  of  tihe  endan* 


gered  status  of  the  grizzly  bear.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
tend tempKjrary  endangered  species  status  to 
the  grizzly  bear  until  the  study  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  com- 
pleted and  the  data  evaluated.  All  persecu- 
tion of  this  animal  should  cease  until  the 
study  is  completed. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  one  of  America's  great- 
est native  species  of  wildlife.  I  tirge  the  De- 
partment to  act — and  at  once — to  protect 
the  grizzly  bear  while  there  is  still  time. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  S^vice, 
Washington.  D.C.  July  9, 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  expressing  concern  for  grizzly 
bears,  and  requesting  that  we  extend  tempo- 
rary endangered  status  to  the  species  until 
Completion  of  otir  review. 

This  could  be  done  by  invoking  the  emer- 
gency clause  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1531-1543;  87  Stat.  884), 
but  our  present  data  indicate  that  am  emer- 
gency situation  does  not  exist.  Orlzzly  bears 
in  the  lower  48  States  occur  in  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  and  the  current  situa- 
tion in  these  States  Is  as  follows: 

In  Idaho,  grizzly  bears  occur  in  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  ecosystem,  where  they  are  very 
scarce,  and  In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 
There  is  no  open  season  in  the  State,  and 
bears  are  allowed  to  be  taken  only  when  they 
pose  a  threat  to  human  safety  and  livestock. 

Almost  all  grizzly  bears  in  Montana  are 
found  in  the  Bob  Marshall  ecosystem,  which 
includes  Olacler  National  Park,  and  In  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem.  This  year  Montana 
has  cancelled  Its  annual  fall  hunt  of  the  spe- 
cies In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem,  but,  at 
this  time.  Intends  to  permit  the  hunt  in  the 
Bob  Marshall  ecosystem  In  late  October  or 
November.  Our  review  of  the  status  of  the 
species  In  this  ecosystem,  however,  does  not 
indicate  that  an  emergency  situation  exists 
in  Montana  that  would  necessitate  our  tak- 
ing emergency  action  to  halt  the  scheduled 
fall  himt. 

ly  Wyoming,  grizzly  bears  occm-  only  in 
the  Yellowstone  ecosystem.  The  State  has 
Issued  12  grizzly  bear  permits  this  year;  the 
season  Is  scheduled  for  April,  May  and  June, 
and  for  September  1  through  November  15. 
Wyoming  has  prohibited  the  practice  of  bear 
baiting  for  this  year's  hunt,  and  is  calling 
for  a  2-year  moratorium  on  grizzly  bear  hunt- 
ing after  the  close  of  the  1974  season.  The 
data  from  our  review  do  not  indicate  that 
we  need  to  act  to  halt  the  fall  hunt  consid- 
ering the  small  number  of  permits  that  have 
been  issued  this  year. 

Since,  (1)  Idaho  has  no  open  season  on 
grizzly  bears,  (2)  Montana  has  cancelled  its 
1974  hunt  In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem,  (3) 
Wyoming  has  prohibited  bear  baiting  and  has 
called  for  a  2-year  moratorium  after  this 
year's  bunt,  and  (4)  grizzly  bears  are  pro- 
tected from  legal  hunting  in  the  huge  areas 
of  Yellowstone  and  Olacler  National  Pai^s, 
we  do  not  feel  that  emergency  action  Is 
needed  to  halt  the  scheduled  fall  hunts. 

We  anticipate  completing  our  review  of 
the  status  of  the  species  shortly  and  want  to 
do  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  a  Job  as 
possible.  We  Intend  to  wait  until  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  completed 
its  review  of  the  status  of  grizzly  bears  in 
the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  (hopefully  by  mid- 
August)  before  taking  final  action.  This  seems 
to  tis  to  be  the  responsible  position  to  take 
with  regard  to  this  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KxrrB  M.  ScHumES, 

Associate  Director. 


Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  22,  1974. 
John  R.  McOuire, 

Chief,  US.  Forest  Service,  South  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chief  McOuire:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
gard to  the  recent  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  on  the  status  of  the 
grizzly  bear  popiilation  within  the  Yellow- 
stone ecosystem. 

You  will  recall  that  on  March  14  and  March 
28,  1974,  I  urged  the  Forest  Service  to  sus- 
pend all  hunting  activities  for  grizzly  bears 
In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  until  the  study 
by  the  Academy  was  completed.  The  Forest 
Service  declined  to  take  any  action  on  this 
urgent  matter  until  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  NAS  study  were  avail- 
able. 

Now  available,  the  NAS  recommendations 
specifically  state  that  "beginning  in  1974  the 
total  of  man-caused  removals  shovild  be  held 
to  about  ten,  if  at  all  possible,  until  further 
research  demonstrates  that  larger  removals 
are  consistent  with  maintenance  of  the  pecu- 
lation." "Man-caused  removal"  clearly  refers 
not  only  to  deaths  of  grizzlies  from  sports 
hunting  but  also  to  deaths  due  to  poachers, 
ranchers,  and  those  bears  destroyed  as  haz- 
ards to  human  safety. 

In  addition,  the  Academy  was  unable  to 
establish  a  reliable  figure  for  present  grizzly 
bear  population  size.  It  estimated  that  the 
figure  would  be  below  the  conservative  popu- 
lation figure  of  234  bears,  the  population  for 
the  period  1969-67.  In  light  of  the  low  esti- 
mated population  figure,  the  Academy  recom- 
mends that  to  speed  the  recovery  of  the  bear 
population,  the  man-caused  kill  of  bears 
should  be  held  below  ten  bears  per  year. 

As  you  know,  Wyoming,  which  has  Issued 
twelve  hunting  permits  for  this  year,  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  the  Fall  grizzly  bear  hunt 
on  September  1.  The  number  of  permits  is- 
sued, when  added  to  the  number  of  bears 
killed  by  poachers,  ranchers,  or  for  human 
safety  purposes,  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
losses  the  grizzly  bear  population  can  sustain. 

I  believe  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Forest 
Service,  as  the  agency  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  National  Forests  in  which  the  hunting 
takes  place,  to  act  Immediately  to  minimize 
the  number  of  grizzly  bear  deaths  in  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  close  the  National 
Forests  In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  to  all 
hunting  activities  until  Wyoming  officials 
present  a  plan  to  the  Forest  Service  which 
will  hold  all  man-caused  deaths  of  grizzly 
bears — by  hunters,  poachers,  or  depreda- 
tion— to  ten  bears  or  less. 

The  NAS  report  views  the  population  of 
grizzly  bears  to  be  threatened  sufficiently  to 
recommend  that  man-caused  mortalities  be 
extremely  limited.  I  hope  the  Forest  Service 
will  meet — immediately — its  responsibility  to 
protect  one  of  America's  greatest  symbols  of 
native  wildlife. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Forest  ScmvicE, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  30. 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  :  We  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
recent  report  on  the  status  of  grizzly  bears 
in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

The  Academy  Committee  found  "no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  grizzly  bears  in  the 
Yellowstone  ecosystem  are  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  extinction."  It  also  concluded  that 
compensatory  changes  in  siurvival  of  young 
grizzlies  (Conclusion  No.  19)  "have  resulted 
in,  or  will  lead  to  replacement  of  bears  that 
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were  removed  from  the  ecosystem  In  1968- 
1973 ■■ 

During  1973  and  1974,  the  Park  Service 
has  not  had  to  kill  any  nuisance  or  maraud- 
ing grizzlies  within  the  Park.  Total  grizzly 
bear  removal  within  the  ecosystem  reached  a 
low  of  14  In  1973. 

The  following  actions,  already  taken  by  the 
Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
States  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  go  a  long 
way  toward  accomplishment  of  recommenda- 
tions In  the  Academy  report. 

1.  Closure  or  bear  proofing  of  garbage 
dumps  in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  is  about 
an  accomplished  fact.  Some  bears  keep  break- 
ing through  the  fence  at  West  Yellowstone. 

2.  The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion has  c'osed  all  five  hunting  imlts  that 
abut  Yellowstone  Park  to  sport  shooting  of 
grizzlies  in  1974.  This  includes  the  entire 
area  within  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  from 
which  grizzlies  have  been  taken  In  sport 
hunting  In  Montana  in  recent  years. 

3.  Several  years  ago  Wyoming  reduced  to 
12  the  number  of  grizzly  bear  hunting  per- 
mits Issued  In  that  State.  In  1974,  we  under- 
stand that  12  permits  were  authorized  but 
only  8  were  Issued.  The  practice  of  baiting 
has  been  eliminated  as  a  legal  hunting 
method  within  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 
Also,  the  Wyoming  Commission  has  released 
information  that  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem 
In  Wyoming  will  be  closed  to  grizzly  bear 
hunting  for  two  years  on  an  experimental 
basis  beginning  January  1,  1975. 

Our  longtime  agreements  with  the  States 
recognize  State  prerogatives  In , management 
of  resident  wildlife  within  the  flatlonal  For- 
ests. We  believe  that  the  States  are  taking 
responsible  action  to  protect  grizzly  bears 
and  limit  their  removal  from  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem.  Information  received  to  date  re- 
garding bear  removals  from  the  ecosystem  In 
1974  Indicate  a  strong  possibility  that  total 
removals  this  year  will  be  less  than  10.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
lead  responsibilities  imder  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  and  Is  currently  contem- 
plating classification  of  the  grizzly  imder  this 
Act.  Such  classification  will  further  curtail  or 
eliminate  sport  hunting.  Therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  no  Justification  for  unilateral 
action  by  the  Forest  Service  to  close  the  Na- 
tional Forests  to  grizzly  hunting. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  McGxtibe, 

Chief. 

OcroBEB  10,  1974. 
Ltnn  a.  Greenwalt, 

Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Greenwalt:  I  write  regarding  the 
recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  on  the  status  of  the  grizzly  bear  pop- 
ulation in  the  lower  48  United  States. 

As  you  know.  I  am  keenly  Interested  In  the 
protection  of  a  viable  population  of  grizzly 
bears.  The  conclusions  of  the  FWS  report 
confirm  that  wildlife  conservationists  have 
been  asserting  for  some  time:  that  because  of 
the  seemingly  Inadequate  grizzly  bear  man- 
agement policies  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
the  Increasing  man-caused  pressures  upon 
the  bear  and  Its  habitat,  and  the  slow  repro- 
ductive rate  of  the  bear,  the  grizzly  bear 
should  be  classified  as  a  "threatened  species" 
In  the  United  States  south  of  the  Canadian 
border. 

The  delay  by  FWS  In  Implementing  the  re- 
porfs  recommendations  Is,  In  my  view.  In- 
defensible. I  deplore  the  apparent  attitude 
that  It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  the 
current  hunting  season  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  that  "one  last  hunting  season 
won't  hurt  the  bear  population  anyway." 
What  I  find  even  more  alarming  is  the  pol- 
icy—which Is  Inconsistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  of  the  Endangered  Soecies  Act  of 
1973 — of  allowing  the  continued  bunting  of 


an  animal  which  is  being  recommended  as 
an  addition  to  the  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species  list. 

I  understand  that  the  delay  In  the  pro- 
posed listing  19  due  partly  to  the  request  by 
Montana  to  respond  In  writing  to  the  FWS 
report.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  estab- 
lished a  comment  period  of  up  to  90  days  for 
states  to  respond  to  proposed  listings  of 
endangered  or  threatened  species. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appropriate  time 
for  any  state  to  comment  on  the  findings 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report  Is 
during  this  established  comment  period. 

I  call  upon  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
to  implement  immediately  the  task  force  re- 
port recommendations  and  require  that  the 
States  suspend  all  grizzly  bear  hunting  activ- 
ities. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  report  on 
when  you  plan  to  list  the  grizzly  bear  as  a 
threatened  species. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  2. 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  responds  to 
your  October  10  letter  regarding  the  grizzly 
bear  population  In  the  lower  48  United 
States. 

The  report  to  which  you  refer  was  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Endangered 
Species  and  was  based,  m  part,  upon  data 
submitted  by  the  States  and  other  interested 
parties  during  the  90-day  comment  period 
following  the  publication  of  the  Notice  of 
Review  of  the  status  of  the  grizzly  bear  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Office  of  Endan- 
gered Species  also  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
Information  from  other  sources,  all  of  which 
was  evaluated  and  Incorporated  Into  Its  re- 
port. It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  report  was  preliminary  and  the  recom- 
mendations It  proposed  were  only  tentative; 
It  did  not  represent  the  official  policy  or 
position  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Because  there  are  so  many  conflicting  views 
and  opinions  regarding  the  status  of  the 
grizzly  bear  and  factual  data  are  scarce  with 
regard  to  this  species,  we  deem  It  advisable 
to  submit  the  Office  of  Endangered  Species' 
preliminary  report  to  concerned  State  agen- 
cies and  conservation  groups  for  an  appraisal 
of  that  Office's  treatment  and  analysis  of 
available  data.  Many  important  comments 
were  received  from  those  reviewers,  and  the 
final  report  and  proposed  rulemaking  regard- 
ing the  grizzly  bear  In  the  lower  48  States 
Is  now  in  preparation.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant flaws,  in  the  preliminary  report  that 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  reviewers,  was  the 
lack  of  clearly  defined  boundaries  for  the 
ecosystems  In  which  grizzly  bears  occur.  Since 
different  regulations  may  be  imposed  for  each 
of  these  ecosystems,  the  failure  to  define 
them  properly  coiild  result  In  numerous  legal 
and  Jurisdictional  problems  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  grizzly  bear  in  the  long 
run.  Being  able  to  correct  this  major  over- 
sight in  the  preliminary  report  was  only  one 
of  the  benetfls  that  resulted  from  our  re- 
leasing the  manuscript  for  review. 

The  delay  Involved  with  taking  action  on 
the  grizzly  bear  has  occurred  because  the 
problem  of  determining  the  stattis  of  this 
species  has  been  extremely  difficult;  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  wark  was  involved  In 
gathering  and  analyzing  the  data.  The  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973  requires  that 
we  base  our  decision  as  to  whether  a  species 
is  an  "endangered  species"  or  a  "threatened 
species"  on  the  basis  of  the  best  sclentlflc 
and  commercial  data  avaUable.  To  gather 
these  data  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  Job 
which  is  now  about  completed. 

Please  be  assured  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  one  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
ever  had  the  attitude  that  it  was  too  late  to 


do  anything  about  the  current  hunting  sea- 
son in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  that  one 
last  hunt  would  not  hurt  anyway.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  us  has  been  that  we  are  right 
when  we  take  action,  and  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  grizzly  bear  are  being  served 
in  the  long  run.  We  will  be  ready  to  take 
action  on  what  we  think  is  right  within  the 
very  near  future. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

KETTH  M.  SCHREINER, 

Director. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  18.  1974. 
RxTSSELL  W.  Peterson, 

Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peterson  :  For  some  time  I  have 
been  urging  both  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  action 
to  protect  the  grizzly  bear — an  animal  that 
a  current  report  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  recommends  be  classified  as 
"threatened  with  extinction."  Copies  of  my 
correspondence  with  these  agencies  are  en- 
closed for  your  background  review. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  most  recent 
letter  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Director 
L3mn  A.  Greenwalt  urging  immediate  action 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  report  by 
FWS  staff.  WhUe  the  delay  In  action  by  the 
FWS  in  proposing  the  classification  of  the 
grizzly  bear  as  a  threatened  species  is,  in 
my  view,  unconscionable,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned and  dismayed  about  a  federal  policy 
which  allows  the  continued  hunting  of  an 
animal  which  Is  being  recommended  for  clas- 
sification as  a  threatened  species.  I  believe 
this  kind  of  policy  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

I  am  therefore  appealing  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  as  the  Administra- 
tion's chief  policy  making  body  on  total  en- 
vironmental affairs,  to  clarify  its  position 
both  on  protecting  a  viable  grizzly  bear  pop- 
ulation in  the  lower  48  States  and  the  overall 
policy  of  allowing  the  continued  hunting  and 
harassment  of  an  animal  which  is  being  con- 
sidered for  endangered  species  status. 

Should  action  on  protecting  the  grizzly 
bear  be  delayed  further,  I  will  consider  leg- 
islative remedies  to  make  the  intent  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  as  I  view  it,  more 
clear:  that  animals  being  considered  for  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species  status  are  to 
be  afforded  the  same  protection  as  animals 
which  are  already  so  classified. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

Council  on  Environmental  Qxtalitt, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  6. 1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  This  office  is  also 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  grizzly 
classification  imder  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973.  It  is  clear  that  the  purposes  of 
that  Act  could  be  frustrated  if  every  poten- 
tial classification  involved  so  much  study 
time  that  the  species  stocks  were  signifi- 
cantly reduced  during  the  study  periods. 

Fashioning  remedies  for  this  problem  may 
not  be  easy.  However,  one  clear  need  Is  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  arrange 
more  expeditious  study  programs  on  the  spe- 
cies imder  study. 

As  a  second  possibility,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  might  be  urged  to  exercise  his 
emergency  powers  under  Sections  1533 (fU2) 
(B)(ii)  and  1635(g)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  to 
protect  species  whose  status  is  sufficiently  In 
peril  to  justify  studies  for  potential  classl- 
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fication  in  either  the  threatened  or  endan- 
gered classes. 

It  might  also  be  possible  to  amend  the 
Act,  givmg  a  qualified  but  protected  status 
to  the  species  under  study.  This  qualified 
status  could  be  limited  to  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate study  period,  (such  as,  two  years),  or 
might  protect  the  studied  species  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  or  on  certain  classes  of  Federal 
lands  only.  This  alternative  however,  also 
raises  the  controversial  issue  of  competing 
State  and  Federal  powers  over  the  manage- 
ment of  wild  animals,  an  issue  which  Mr. 
Widman  of  this  office  has  discussed  with 
your  staff.  It  would  appear  desirable  to  have 
any  potential  legislative  solution  to  this 
controversy  developed  before  introducing  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Act. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  problem  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  we  have  checked  the  matter  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As  you  know, 
during  the  court  proceeding  that  Department 
agreed  to  initiate  an  Independent  study  of  the 
grizzly  bear's  status.  We  are  advised  that  the 
final  report  of  that  study  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  Interior,  and  that  Interior  is  plan- 
ning to  take  appropriate  action  on  the  grizzly 
bear  in  the  immediate  future. 

While  the  Council  has  no  immediate  sug- 
gestions  for   resolving   all   these   Issues,   we 
would    be    happy    to    review    any    proposal 
which  you  might  develop. 
Sincerely. 

Russell  W.  Peterson, 

Chairman. 

Council  on  Environmental  Qualttt, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  December  30,  1974, 
notice  of  rule  making  appeared  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  regarding  the  threatened  kan- 
garoos Similarly,  on  January  2,  1975,  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  appeared  in  the 
Register  regarding  the  grizzly  bear.  This 
letter  represents  the  Council's  comments  on 
those  two  actions. 

We  commend  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  taking  these  two  actions.  We  real- 
ize that  both  have  been  highly  controversial 
and  there  have  been  numerous  delays  and 
false  starts.  With  these  two  actions,  the 
Department  is  taking  its  first  steps  in  public 
Implementation  of.  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  which  was  an  Important  com- 
ponent of  the  Administration's  Environmen- 
tal Program.  As  a  consequence,  these  two 
actions  take  on  considerable  significance  as 
potential  precedents. 

In  that  regard,  elements  of  the  actions 
concern  us  greatly,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Intent  and  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  promulgate  "such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  advisable  to  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  such  (threatened)  species." 
(Emphasis  added).  Conservation  is  defined, 
inter  alia,  as  "...  to  use  .  .  .  aU  methods 
and  procedures  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
any  endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
to  the  point  at  which  the  measures  provided 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  (the  Act)  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Such  methods  and  proce- 
dures included  .  .  .  research,  census,  law 
enforcement,  habitat  acquisition  .  .  .  and 
in  the  extraordinary  case  where  population 
pressures  within  a  given  ecosystem  cannot 
be  otherwise  relieved,  may  include  regulated 
taking"  (16  U.S.C.  1532)   (Emphasis  added). 

This  language  clearly  restricts  the  use  of 
regulated  taking  to  the  "extraordinary  case" 
where  population  pressures  cannot  be  other- 
wise relieved.  In  the  absence  of  facts  which 
clearly  establish  that  the  population  pres- 


sures cannot  be  relieved  In  any  other  way, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  basis  for  legally 
valid  regulations  on  regtUated  taking.  Also, 
the  principal  language  establishes  the  goal 
of  other  regulations,  to  be  promulgated,  as 
the  restoration  of  species  to  a  non-threatened 
or  non-endangered  status. 

In  this  regard,  the  regulations  promul- 
gated regarding  the  three  species  of  kangaroo 
are  not  consistent  with  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 
The  regulations  purport  to  allow  Importa- 
tion of  taken  kangaroos  when  (1)  a  sus- 
tained yield  program  Is  established  that  (2) 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  survival  of  the 
species.  Neither  the  "sustained  yield  pro- 
gram" nor  the  "not  detrimental"  test  meet 
the  statutory  criterion,  showing  that 
population  pressures  cannot  be  otherwise 
relisved.  Thus,  we  believe  that  the  regula- 
tions should  be  revised  or  interpreted  so  as 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Act. 

The  rules  submitted  with  the  proposed 
listing  of  the  grizzly  bear  are  also  trouble- 
some. One  portion  of  the  proposal  Indicates 
that  de  facto  regulations  will  be  promulgated 
which  allow  the  taking  (mostly  by  sport 
hunting)  of  up  to  25  bears  per  year  In  the 
Bob  Marshall  Ecosystem.  Agam,  in  our 
view,  the  Secretary  must  first  fulfill  the 
statutory  burden  by  showing  that  the  pro- 
posed taking  by  huntmg  will  be  the  "extra- 
ordinary case"  which  follows  substantial 
attempts  to  relieve  population  pressures  by 
other  means.  In  our  view,  this  test,  again, 
has  not  been  met  and  we  believe  that  the 
regulations  and  proposal  for  final  action 
should  be  revised  accordingly. 

One  other  portion  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions concerning  grizzly  bears  Is  also  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  us.  The  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  llstmg  of  grizzlies  m  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem  state  that  depredating  bears  may 
be  taken.  Similarly,  the  de  facto  regulations 
for  the  Bob  Marshall  Ecosystem  state  that 
nuisance  (including  depredating)  bears  may 
be  taken. 

We  feel  that  the  regulations  In  both  cases 
should  clearly  differentiate  between  bears 
causing  depredations  on  public  and  on 
private  lauds.  On  public  lands,  no  threatened 
grizzly  bears  should  be  taken  except  for 
clear  reasons  of  human  safety. 

Grizzly  bears,  and  in  fact  all  endangered 
and  threatened  species,  are  valued  highly  by 
the  people  of  this  nation.  Public  lands  are 
lands  held  In  trust  for  all  Americans,  not 
Just  one  or  another  special  interest  group. 

Certain  uses  of  these  lands  require  spe- 
cific regulation  and  are  a  privilege,  not  a 
right.  Grazing  and  ranching  are  such  uses. 
Thus,  in  determining  which  of  such  dis- 
cretionary uses  may  be  allowed  or  may  have 
priority,  the  public  land  manager  must  con- 
sider the  impact  of  the  proposed  use  on  other 
public  uses  or  values  of  those  lands.  Where 
there  are  public  values,  particularly  wild- 
life such  as  the  threatened  grizzly  on  public 
lands,  it  may  be  logically  argued  that  If  a 
livestock  owner  wishes  the  privilege  of  graz- 
ing domestic  livestock  on  the  same  area,  he 
must  accept  some  losses  from  the  wildlife 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  his  business  on 
that  public  land.  In  such  a  case  the  restora- 
tion of  the  threatened  species  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  having  a  greater  public  value  than 
the  economic  return  to  the  affected  rancher. 
Considering  this,  we  believe  that  taking  of  a 
threatened  species  committing  depredations, 
or  otherwise  being  a  "nuisance,"  on  public 
lands  should  be  prohibited  in  any  case  not 
involving  direct  threats  to  human  safety.  In 
fact,  we  suggest  that  the  Intent  of  Section  7 
(16  U.S.C.  1536)  of  the  Act,  inter  alia,  to 
prohibit  taking  (klUlng)  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species  on  lands  belonging  to 
all  of  the  American  people,  in  any  situation 
where  it  cannot  be  shown  that  such  taking 


represents  the  "extraordinary  case  wher6 
population  pressures  .  .  .  cannot  be  other- 
wise relieved." 

Again,  we  are  aware  of  the  deep  commit- 
ment with  which  the  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  approached  the 
preservation  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species.  Implementation  of  this  law  will  un- 
doubtedly aid  in  protecting  both  endangered 
species  and  environmental  quality  through- 
out the  U.S.  ant*  the  world.  In  that  regard, 
we  hope  our  comments  are  helpful  In  further 
administration  of  the  law  and  In  achieving 
its  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  W.  Peterson. 

Chairman. 


REBUTTAL  TO  CRITICS   OP  OVER- 
SEAS VOTING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
some  questions  were  raised  recently  at 
hearings  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  strengthening  the 
voting  rights  of  overseas  citizens. 

precedent    op     1970     LAW     SUPPORTS     FURTHER 
ACTION    BY    CONGRESS 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  any  doubt  at  all 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  It  is  a  logical  extension  of  a 
law  on  the  same  subject  which  I  authored 
In  1970  and  which  was  upheld  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  Congress  powers  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  6  monthts  later. 

This  law  is  section  202  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  which 
extended  absentee  registration  and  bal- 
loting rights  to  American  citizens  who 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  they 
were  away  from  home  on  election  day 
and  were  not  allowed  to  register  absentee 
or  obtain  absentee  ballots.  One  of  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  law,  spelled  out 
during  Senate  floor  action  on  it,  is  the 
Intent  to  facilitate  the  vote  in  Presiden- 
tial elections  for  Americans  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  law  also  struck  down  the  dura- 
tional waiting  periods  preventing  Ameri- 
cans from  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President  solely  because  they  had  made 
a  change  of  households  before  the  elec- 
tion. Section  202.  in  which  these  provi- 
sions were  set  forth,  was  upheld  in 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112  (1970). 

In  overhauling  State  residence  and  ab- 
sentee regulations  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, Congress  had  relied  upon  at  least 
four  district  grounds  for  the  exercise  of 
congressional  authority.  In  the  case  of 
Oregon,  the  Supreme  Court  seized  upon 
each  of  these  justifications  in  holding  for 
the  validity  of  the  statute. 

First,  section  202  rests  upon  Congress 
power  to  secure  the  rights  inherent  in 
national  citizenship,  which  include  the 
right  to  vote  for  Federal  officers.  Since 
these  rights  adhere  to  U.S.  citizenship, 
rather  than  citizenship  of  a  State,  we 
acted  to  protect  the  rights  under  the  nec- 
essary and  proper  clause  of  article  I  of 
the  Constitution. 

A  related  basis  for  congressional  power 
was  our  design  to  protect  the  funda- 
mental, national  right  of  travel  by  a 
citizen. 

A  third  basis  of  Congress  authority 
that  was  asserted  is  our  power  to  enforce 
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the  privileges  and  inununlties  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  all  the  States.  Here  we  were 
mindful  of  correcting  the  maze  of  con- 
flicting State  and  local  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  Presidential  elections  which 
created  a  serious  inequality  of  treat- 
ment among  citizens  of  one  State  as  com- 
pared with  citizens  of  the  other  States. 
Fourth,  we  viewed  section  202  as  an 
exercise  of  power  imder  the  14th  amend- 
ment. In  this  context,  we  were  protecting 
against  a  discriminatory  classification  in 
voting  made  between  citizens  who  were 
able  to  be  physically  present  at  the  time 
of  registration  or  voting  and  those  who 
could  not  be  present  in  person.  Also,  we 
considered  the  unfair  classification  made 
'between  citizens  who  were  new  residents 
and  those  who  were  longtime  residents 
of  a  State  or  locality. 

In  light  of  similar  laws  in  many  of  the 
States  which  indicated  that  States  could 
satisfy  their  legitimate  interests  by  the 
rules  legislated  in  section  202,  we  in  Coa- 
gress  could  not  find  any  compelling  rea- 
son why  a  State  should  condition  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  on  the  dura- 
tion of  a  citizen's  residence  or  his  physi- 
cal presence  or  absence  at  the  polls. 

Eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  Congress'  power  to  adopt  the  uni- 
form regulations  of  section  202.  Justice 
Brennan,  joined  by  Justices  Marshall 
and  White,  rested  his  opinion  squarely 
upon  the  "compelling  interest"  doctrine 
and  Congress'  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  by  "eliminating  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  right  of  interstate 
migration"  (400  U.S.,  at  239) . 

Justice  Douglas  also  upheld  section  202 
as  a  14th  amendment  matter,  but  tied 
his  opinion  to  section  1  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  privileges  and  Immiinltles 
clause. 

"justice  Stewart,  jointed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  and  Justice  Blackmun,  sus- 
tained section  202  on  the  ground  of  Con- 
gress' authority  to  protect  and  faciUtate 
the  exercise  of  privileges  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship imder  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  of  Article  I.  He  stated  that  the 
privilege  of  free  travel,  without  loss  of 
the  right  to  vote,  "finds  its  protection 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  Is  na- 
tional in  character"  (400  U.S.,  at  287). 

Justice  Black  based  his  opinion  sus- 
taining section  202  on  the  final  authority 
of  Congress  to  make  laws  governing  Fed- 
eral elections  and  Congress'  general 
powers  under  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  of  Article  I. 

Only  Justice  Harlan  believed  section 
202  was  invalid  on  any  groimd. 

The  fact  that  the  Court  divided  in 
choosing  alternative  grounds  for  uphold- 
ing section  202  is  argued  by  some  as  de- 
priving the  case  of  precedential  weight. 
But  what  this  restricted  view  overlooks 
is  the  fact  that  eight  Members  of  the 
Court  actually  did  unite  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
over  matters  normally  considered  as  be- 
ing within  their  primary  domain  is  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  power  of  Congress  to 
vindicate  personal  rights  or  privileges  of 
citizenship  which  the  Court  has  deter- 
mined to  be  secured  by  the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  Oregon  clearly  stands  for 
the  proposition  that  so  long  as  Congress 


acts  with  a  purpose  of  protecting  these 
rights  or  privileges  in  a  narrowly  drawn 
manner,  rather  than  with  the  purpose 
of  passing  general  legislation  over  a 
State-reserved  field.  Congress  possesses 
power  to  establish  specific  regulations  at- 
tacking a  particular  problem  in  that 
field. 

POWER    OF    CONGRESS    RESTS    ON    WELL-SETTLED 
CASE    LAW 

Applying  the  above  rules  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  on  behalf  of  overseas  citi- 
zens, I  am  confident  Congress  is  on  firm 
ground  in  proposing  to  expand  the  1970 
vote  law  to  cover  congressional  as  well 
as  Presidential  elections.  The  case  law 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  In  the  past  10  years  there  have 
been  at  least  eight  Supreme  Coiirt  de- 
cisions upsetting  State  and  local  elec- 
tion practices  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  strict  judicial  scrutiny  imder 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  State  or 
local  governmental  objectives  and  meth- 
ods. Bullock  v.  Carter,  405  U.S.  134,  144 
(1972)  ;  Dunn  v.  Blumstein.  405  U.S.  330, 
337  (1972) :  Evans  v.  Comman.  398  U.S. 
419,  424,  426  (1970);  Phoenix  v.  Kolod- 
zieiski.  399  U.S.  204.  205  (1970) ;  Cipri- 
ano  V.  City  of  Houma,  395  U.S.  701,  704 
(1969) ;  Kramer  v.  Union  School  District. 
395  U.S.  621,  628  (1969);  Harper  v.  Va. 
Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  663,  670 
(1966) ;  and  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S. 
89  (1965). 

Second.  In  at  least  three  of  the  above 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  overturned 
State  rules  which  were  piu-ported  to  be 
bona  fide  residence  requirements. 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89 
(1965) ,  the  Court  overturned  the  use  by 
Texas  of  an  irrebuttable  statutory  pre- 
simiption  that  excluded  servicemen  from 
the  vote  by  classlf  jrlng  them  as  nonresi- 
dents. 

In  Evans  v.  Cornman,  398  U.S.  419 
(1970),  the  Court  struck  down  a  Mary- 
land statute  which  created  a  presump- 
tion that  persons  living  on  a  Federal  en- 
clave within  the  State  did  not  fulfill  the 
residence  requirement  for  voting  in 
Maryland. 

In  Dunn  v.  Blumstein.  405  U.S.  330 
(1970),  the  Court  held  unconstitutional 
the  1-year  durational  waiting  period 
Tennessee  had  used  as  a  precondition 
to  voting  in  that  State. 

Ironically,  Dunn,  which  overturned  a 
State  residence  rule,  is  cited  by  opponents 
of  the  overseas  voting  bill  for  the  propo- 
sition that  such  rules  are  Immime  from 
the  reach  of  Congress.  To  the  contrary, 
the  Supreme  Court  observed  in  Dunn 
that: 

If  It  was  not  clear  then  (referring  to  1966], 
It  Is  certainly  clear  now  that  a  more  exact- 
ing test  Is  required  for  any  statute  that 
"places  a  condition  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote."  405  U.S.,  at  337. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  States  may  not  use  a  bona 
fide  residence  rule  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  sweep  an  entire  group  of  otherwise 
qualified  U.S.  citizens  off  the  voting  rolls, 
unless  the  restriction  is  proven  necessary 
to  promote  a  compelling  State  interest. 

Third.  The  right  to  vote  for  national 
elective  officers,  including  Members  of 
Congress  and  Presidential  electors,  has 


been  expressly  necognized  as  a  right  di- 
rectly secured  to  citizens  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Contrary  to  the  blanket  statement  by 
opponents  of  overseas  voting  legislation 
that  no  Supreme  Court  opinions  Indicate 
the  existence  of  any  inherent  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
other  than  the  lone  opinion  of  Justice 
Black  in  Oregon,  there  are  at  least  five 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  which  such 
a  right  has  been  specifically  mentioned: 
United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  299, 314, 
315  (1941);  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  211 
U.S.  78,  97  (1908) ;  Wiley  v.  Sinkler,  179 
U.S.  58,  62  (1900);  In  re  Quarles,  158 
UJS.  532,  538  (1895) ;  and  Ex  parte  Yar- 
borough.  110  U.S.  651,  663  (1884).  (Also 
see  the  opinion  of  Justice  Frankfurter  In 
United  States  v.  Williams,  341  U.S.  70,  at 
79  (1951). 

In  Twining,  the  Supreme  Court  plainly 
announced  that: 

Among  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Na- 
tional citizenship  recognized  by  this  court 
[Is]  the  .  .  .  right  to  vote  for  National  of- 
ficers." 211  U.S.,  at97. 

Fourth.  Opponents  of  overseas  voting 
legislation  argue  that  elections  for  Presi- 
dential electors  may  be  State  rather  than 
Federal  elections  for  constitutional  pur- 
poses. This  argument  ignores  the  deci- 
sion of  In  re  Quarles,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  expressly  stated  that: 

Among  the  rights  secured  to  citizens  di- 
rectly by  the  Constitution  Is  "the  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors  or  members  of 
Congress."  158  VS.,  at  535.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

These  same  critics  mistakenly  cite 
Burroughs  v.  United  States.  290  U.S.  534 
(1934) ,  In  support  of  their  position.  Bur- 
roughs specifically  considers  and  rejects 
the  very  suggestion  raised  by  the  critics, 
holding  that  Presidential  electors,  "exer- 
cise Federal  fimctions  imder,  and  dis- 
charge duties  in  virtue  of  authority  con- 
ferred by,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Id.  at  545.  Thus  Burroughs  actu- 
ally can  be  cited  as  additional  support  for 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  Presidential  elections. 

Fifth.  Critics  of  overseas  voting  legis- 
lation assert  that  the  liberty  to  travel 
abroad  is  seemingly  not  as  absolute  as 
the  right  of  interstate  travel.  Again,  tbe 
critics  ignore  the  clear  message  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  Kent  v.  Dulles.  357  U.S.  116,  126 
(1958),  the  Supreme  Court  plainly 
equated  the  right  of  interstate  travel 
with  the  right  to  travel  abroad. 

The  Court  stated: 

"Freedom  of  movement  across  frontiers  In 
either  direction,  and  Inside  frontiers  as  well, 
was  a  part  of  our  heritage.  Travel  abroad,  like 
travel  within  the  country,  may  be  necessary 
for  a  livelihood.  It  may  be  as  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Individual  as  the  choice  of  what 
he  eats,  or  wears,  or  reads.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment Is  basic  In  our  scheme  of  values."  357 
U.S.  at  126. 

Far  from  taking  a  narrower  view  of 
Congress  power  to  secure  the  vote  to 
travelers  abroad,  than  of  its  comparable 
power  with  respect  to  interstate  travelers, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  given  a  broad 
protection  to  foreign  travel.  In  Aptheker 
against  Secretary  of  State,  the  Court  con- 
sidered freedom  of  movement  abroad  to 
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be  of  such  great  Importance  that  the 
Court  held  this  personal  liberty  para- 
mount to  a  substantial  governmental  in- 
terest in  restricting  travel  based  on 
groimds  of  national  security,  378  U.S. 
500,505,  508  (1964). 

LEGISLATION  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  BASIC  SCHEME 
OP     REFRESXNTATIVZ     OOVXRNMXNT 

In  summary,  it  Is  clear  the  proposed 
overseas  voting  legislation  is  constitu- 
tional. Its  object  is  to  protect  and  fa- 
cilitate the  right  of  almost  1  million 
U.S.  citizens  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 
These  citizens  have  a  direct  and  substan- 
tial interest  In  decisions  and  policies 
acted  upon  by  the  public  officials  chosen 
in  Federal  elections,  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Action  by  Congress  is  required  if  over- 
seas citizens  are  to  be  brought  within  the 
basic  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment. No  single  State  can  guarantee  the 
franchise  to  all  or  most  of  these  persons. 
In  order  to  establish  a  uniform  process 
by  which  all  or  most  overseas  citizens  can 
enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections,  it  is  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  appropriate  Implementing 
legislation. 

The  specific  procedures  which  Con- 
gress uses  in  the  pending  overseas  vot- 
ing bill  are,  in  general,  derived  from  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  which  in  turn  were  drawn 
from  the  proven  practice  of  the  States 
themselves.  In  section  202  we  made  a 
finding  that  these  practices  were  appUed 
by  many  States  with  respect  to  some  of 
their  residents  without  significant  fraud 
or  administrative  difficulty  in  their  own 
elections,  and  In  the  overseas  voting  bill 
we  again  make  the  same  finding. 

If  some  of  the  States  can  use  these 
practices  successfully  for  purposes  of 
voting,  and  determining  residence  for 
voting,  by  certain  citizens  from  such 
State,  such  as  absentee  servicemen  and 
women  and  their  accompanying  depend- 
ents, then  surely  we  In  Congress  may 
properly  find  that  there  is  no  compelling 
reason  why  all  States  should  not  use  the 
same  practices  for  protecting  the  vote  of 
citizens  with  at  least  an  equal  nexus  with 
the  particular  State.  Whatever  the  inter- 
est of  the  States  In  more  narrowly  defin- 
ing residence  for  purposes  of  purely 
State,  coimty.  and  mimlcipal  offices,  there 
is  no  compelling  need  for  using  a  stricter 
test  In  Federal  elections  than  the  one 
set  forth  in  the  pending  legislation. 

I  would  remind  critics  of  the  proposal 
that  the  bill  is  not  open  ended.  It  only 
applies  to  Federal  elections.  It  only  cov- 
ers U.S.  citizens  who  have  a  past  nexus,  a 
domicile.  In  the  particular  State  where 
they  are  seeking  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Moreover,  the  absentee  citizen  must 
comply  with  all  applicable  qualifications 
and  valid  procedural  requirements  of  a 
State.  Each  State  will  retain  full  power  to 
test  whether  an  applicant  for  absentee 
registration  or  voting  first.  Is  of  legal  age; 
second,  Is  incapacitated  by  reason  of  In- 
sanity; third.  Is  disquallfled  as  a  con- 
victed felon;  fourth,  meets  the  prescribed 
time  and  manner  for  making  applica- 
tion; and  fifth.  Is  accurate  or  truthful 


in  making  statements  pertinent  to  the 
application,  such  as  a  claim  to  being  last 
domiciled  In  such  State  prior  to  depar- 
ture from  the  United  States. 

Thus.  Congress  can  act,  consistent  with 
the  highest  standards  of  our  constitu- 
tional system,  to  establish  uniform,  na- 
tional practices  securing  the  right  of 
Americans  abrocul  to  participate  in  the 
choice  of  Federal  officers  whose  decisions 
and  programs  affect  them  directly  and 
substantially. 


NATIONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEUM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  having  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  I  was  disturbed  to  read  an 
article  on  February  28  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicating  that  the  construction  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museiun  is 
experiencing  a  cost  overrun. 

Michael  Collins,  the  Director  of  the 
museum,  has  set  the  matter  straight  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Post  published 
on  March   10. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Collins'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Letter  to  the  editor,  Washington  Post, 

Mar.  10, 1975] 

Museum's  Cost 

Your  February  26  front  page  story  con- 
cerning construction  cost  overruns  states 
that  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  will 
have  a  6%  overrun.  While  It  may  seem  a 
small  point,  those  of  us  working  on  this 
project  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  no  overrun.  In  terms  of  either  time  or 
money.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  Its 
public  opening  In  July  1976,  as  originally 
planned,  and  It  wlU  cost  no  more  than  Its 
original  f41.9-mUUon  price  tag. 
Michael  Collins, 

Director. 
National  Air  and  Space  Muaeum. 

Wstshlngton. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest, Mike  Collins  has  provided  me  with 
backgroimd  information  on  the  status  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  con- 
struction. So  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
pletely clear  in  this  regard,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  background  state- 
ment be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

This  major  and  Important  construc- 
tion project,  even  though  delayed  for 
many  years,  is  not  overrunning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  Purported  Cost  Overrun  on 

THE    National    Ant    and    Space    Museum 

Construction 

OAO's  report  to  the  Congress  of  February 
24,  1975.  entitled  "Financial  Status  of  Major 
Civil  Acquisitions,  December  31,  1973"  cites 
on  page  27  that  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum's  current  cost  estimate  of  $41,900,- 
000  exceeds  by  $2,400,000  (6  percent)  the 
1962  estimate  of  $39,500,000.  While  both  of 
these  amounts  do  pertain  to  this  building, 
their  comparison  over  this  extended  period 
is  completely  misleading.  This  comparison, 
however,  since  it  Is  now  a  matter  of  record, 
deserves  to  be  explained.  There  is  no  cost 
overrun  against  the  funds  actually  appropri- 
ated for  this  project. 


WhUe  an  exhaustive  search  of  historical 
records  has  not  been  undertaken,  the  fol- 
lowing chronology  and  facts  are  clear. 

1.  The  construction  of  a  suitable  building 
to  house  the  Nation's  air  and  space  col- 
lections has  been  a  long-awaited  event.  The 
act  of  August  12,  1946,  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museum,  Included  provisions  for 
a  method  of  selecting  a  site  for  a  National 
Air  Museum  to  be  located  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  act  of  September  6,  1958,  desig- 
nated the  Bite  for  a  building  to  be  on  the 
Mall  from  Fourth  to  Seventh  Streets,  In- 
dependence Avenue  to  Jefferson  Drive,  S.W. 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  late  1950's  and 
early  1960's,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
engaged  in  preplanning  studies  for  this  new 
museum  building.  During  this  period  it  was 
concluded,  as  part  of  tbe  planning  process, 
that  the  costs  of  such  a  building  should  not 
exceed  $40,000,000,  which  the  Institution 
believed  would  produce  an  outstanding 
building  to  commemorate  American  attain- 
ments. 

3.  A  "Schedule  of  Building  Projects"  was 
Included  by  the  Smithsonian  in  both  its  FY 
1962  and  FY  1963  budget  submissions  to  the 
Congress.  The  Schedule  in  the  FY  1962  sub- 
mission (page  32)  projected  the  FY  1963 
request  for  a  planning  appropriation  of 
$1,820,000  and  an  FY  1965  construction  ap- 
propriation of  $37,680,000  for  the  NASM 
building.  These  two  amounts  total  $39,500,- 
000.  The  Schedule  In  the  FY  1963  document 
(page  57)  maintained  the  two  amounts  but 
slipped  the  Schedule  to  FY  1964  and  FY 
1966.  This  Schedule,  dated  January  2,  1962, 
would  appear  to  be  the  source  of  the  1962 
"original  estimate"  cited  in  the  OAO  re- 
port. 

4.  In  1963,  the  Smithsonian  revised  Its 
cost  estimate  to  $41,920,000,  including  a 
total  of  $1,875,000  for  planning.  Actual  plan- 
ning appropriations  in  the  amounts  of  $511,- 
000  and  $1,364,000,  for  a  total  of  $1,875,000 
were  made  available  to  the  Institution  by 
the  Interior  and  Belated  Agencies  Appropri- 
ation Acts  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 
respectively.  This  planning  was  completed 
and  the  project  approved  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
buUt  to  those  plans  and  specifications,  was 
estimated  to  be  $40,000,000  in  1965. 

5.  In  1966,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  tbe  construction  of  the  NASM 
but  deferred  appropriations  for  construc- 
tion until  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war 
had  shown  a  substantial  reduction. 

6.  By  the  early  1970's,  when  it  appeared 
this  project  might  be  allowed  to  proceed,  it 
was  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  rising  costs  of 
labor  and  materials  over  the  intervening 
years,  the  1965  plans  would  now  cost  be- 
tween $60  and  $70  million  to  implement. 
Consequently,  in  its  FY  1972  budget,  the 
Smithsonian  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$1,900,000  for  planning  and  redesign  of  the 
museum  building  with  the  goal  of  using  tbe 
latest  design  and  construction  techniques 
to  lower  the  ooet  of  the  building  to  $40,000,- 
000 — the  estimate  of  ten  years  earlier.  Those 
new  planning  funds  were  appropriated  and 
the  redesign  completed  and  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission. 

7.  For  FY  1973  the  Institution  requested  a 
construction  appropriation  of  $40,000,000. 
The  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act  for  that  year  provided  an  ap- 
propriation of  $13,000,000  and  contract  au- 
thority for  an  additional  $27,000,000.  Ap- 
propriations to  liquidate  the  contract  au- 
thority were  provided  in  FY  1974  ($17,000,- 
000)  and  FY  1975  ($7,000,000)  and  are  re- 
quested for  FY  1976  ($3,000,000,  the  balance 
of  the  approved  amount). 

8.  The  construction  of  the  new  museum 
building  started  in  the  fall  1972,  and  is  now 
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80  percent  completed.  It  Is  on  schedule  for 
a  public  opening  on  July  4,  1976,  and  Its  cost 
win  be  within  the  approved  planning  and 
construction  amounts  of  $41,900,000. 

In  summary,  the  new  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  Is  being  constructed  within 
the  level  of  funds  approved  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  There  Is  no  cost  over- 
run. 


SCIENTISTS  FIND  PUBLIC  IS  OFTEN 
MISLED  BY  FAULTY  RESEARCH 
DATA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  there  appeared  an 
article  which  made  the  point  that  "the 
quality  of  scientific  information  being 
produced  by  researchers,  accepted  in  sci- 
entific journals  and  disseminated  publicly 
by  science  reporters  is  often  imacceptably 
sloppy  or  misleading." 

This  analysis  came  from  a  group  of 
researchers  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

The  scientists  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
sequences of  "sloppy"  research  is  very 
serious  both  from  the  scientific  commun- 
ity's standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  pub- 
lic's standpoint. 

An  unjustifiably  frightened  public 
often  forces  policy  decisions  that  are  un- 
wise or  coimterproductive,  they  pointed 
out 

I  think  that  the  entire  article  on  this 
interesting  subject  should  have  the  widest 
distribution  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1975] 

Scientists  Find  Pubuc  Is  Oiten  Misled  bt 

Patjltt  Research  Data 

(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

The  quality  of  scientific  Information  being 
produced  by  researchers,  accepted  in  scien- 
tific Journals  and  disseminated  publicly  by 
science  reporters  Is  often  unacceptably 
sloppy  or  misleading,  at  least  a  dozen  re- 
searchers asserted  during  last  week's  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  here. 

The  scientists  largely  agreed  that  the  most 
serious  consequence  of  this  carelessness, 
sometimes  committed  to  further  a  partisan 
or  conmiercial  interest,  was  to  frighten  or 
soothe  the  public  unjustifiably  and  to  force 
governments  into  policy  decisions  that  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  unwise  or  counter- 
productive. 

Among  the  recent  public  policy  Issi-.es 
to  which  many  of  the  scientists  referred  were 
the  Federal  Go.vemment  bans  on  DDT  and 
cyclamates,  the  local  restrictions  on  phos- 
phates, the  controversy  over  nuclear  power 
plant  safety  and  the  controversies  over  the 
antiballlstlc  missile  system  and  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  it  was  said,  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  marshaled  selected 
scientific  data  to  support  their  own  positions. 
Frequently,  the  scientists  said,  the  public 
is  faced  with  two  points  of  view,  each  con- 
tending that  It  Is  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence. Without  the  expertise  to  evaluate 
rival  assertions,  the  public  and  its  political 
leaders  often  decide  questions  less  on  strictly 
scientific  grounds  than  on  which  position  is 
more  popular. 

Thus,  some  scientists  argued,  empirical 
evidence  is  often  less  Important  to  a  decision 
than  public  relations  strategy. 


SCIENCE    SEEN    HABMEO 

The  resulting  confusion  in  many  people's 
minds,  several  scientists  said,  has  led  to  a 
widening  disillusionment  with  science.  Some 
researchers  even  suggested  that  the  situation 
had  led  many  people  to  conclude  that  their 
own  Judgment  on  technical  matters  was  as 
good  as  anyone  else's. 

This,  it  was  said,  accounts  partly  for  the 
explosion  of  Interest  in  such  pseudosclentific 
pursuits  as  food  fads,  much  psychic  re- 
search, and  a  host  of  fake  weight-reducing 
diets  and  aids. 

During  last  week's  discussions,  most  of  the 
scientists  argued  that  public  policy  deci- 
sions should  be  better  grounded  scientifi- 
cally. Some  noted,  however,  that  Just  because 
an  Issue  had  scientific  aspects  it  did  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  decision  should  be 
made  on  scientific  grounds  alone. 

In  many  cases,  said  Dr.  Mary  L.  Good,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  New 
Orleans,  "The  scientific  community  can  only 
give  you  the  best  data  they  can  give.  Then  it 
Is  up  to  the  public  to  judge." 

Several  scientists  stressed  that  even  if  there 
was  agreement  on  the  validity  of  certain  data 
their  significance  would  be  interpreted  in 
widely  contrasting  ways. 

For  example.  Dr.  Good  cited  the  estimate 
that  radioactive  emissions  from  the  nuclear 
power  plants  expected  in  2000  would  increase 
the  number  of  cancer  deaths  by  8.7  per  year. 

"This  information  could  be  used  as  a  very 
valuable  weapon  against  the  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants,"  Dr.  Good  said.  "How- 
ever, if  the  data  are  presented  relative  to  the 
other  risks  that  the  population  accepts  as 
normal,  the  hazard  appears  negligible." 

MORE    COMMON    RISKS 

Dr.  Good  said  that  equivalent  risks  on  an 
individual  basis  included  being  a  fraction  of 
an  ounce  overweight,  smoking  0.03  cigarettes 
per  year  and  driving  one  mile  a  year. 

Thus,  depending  on  the  scientist's  point  of 
view,  nuclear  power  plants  could  be  said  to 
cause  cancer  or  to  be  safer  than  driving  a 
mile  a  year. 

To  minimize  confusion  In  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation. Dr.  Good  recommended  that  individual 
scientists  adopt  a  policy  of  clearly  distin- 
guishing between  scientific  data  and  opinions 
or  Interpretations  based  on  the  data. 

Several  researchers  last  week  asserted  that 
the  very  quality  of  the  data  pubUshed  in 
many  scientific  Journals  was  frequently 
suspect. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Roberts,  director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  said  that 
'fully  50  per  cent,  or  even  more,  of  the  data 
reported  in  the  literature  are  unusable"  not 
necessarily  because  of  error  but  because  not 
enough  information  was  included  upon  which 
to  assess  the  credibility  of  the  findings. 

A  major  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  collecting  and  evaluating  published 
scientific  data,  chiefly  m  the  physical  sciences, 
that  can  be  compended  into  reference  works 
for  scientists. 

Both  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Good,  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Commit- 
tee on  Publications,  urged  professional  Jour- 
nals to  adopt  and  enforce  higher  standards 
for  scientific  papers. 

CONCERN    OVER    EXAGGERATION 

Although  outright  frauds,  such  as  the  re- 
cent incident  in  which  a  cancer  researcher 
faked  his  results,  are  considered  rare,  many 
scientists  are  becoming  concerned  with  the 
tendency  of  some  of  their  colleagues  to  exag- 
gerate the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn 
from  their  experiments,  especially  If  the  exag- 
geration can  bring  popular  acclaim  or  grant 
money. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  obvious  biases  that 
can  affect  scientists  in  industry,  many  science 


writers  and  public  poUcy  makers  seek  guid- 
ance from  university-based  researchers  who 
are  presumed  to  be  free  of  special  Interests 

Dr.  George  BugUarello,  president  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York,  warned 
that  the  popular  view  of  the  university  as 
neutral  ground  was  often  wrong.  Many  aca- 
demic institutions,  he  said,  must  form  politi- 
cal alliances  to  insure  their  survival.  He  said 
it  was  not  unusual  for  academic  scientists  to 
have  financial  Interests  in  commercial  con- 
cerns related  to  their  areas  of  expertise. 

On  a  broader  scale.  Dr.  BugUarello  said, 
"Technical  universities  have  a  vested  Interest 
in  technology."  He  also  said  that  in  the  in- 
creasingly stiff  competition  for  grant  money, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  yield  to  special  inter- 
ests or  to  publicize  findings  or  interpretations 
that  might  not  be  well  established  but  that 
seemed  to  enhance  the  university's  public 
image  as  a  scientific  center. 

"Often  the  thinking  in  the  university  is, 
'Keep  the  laboratory  busy.  Keep  the  univer- 
sity in  the  news',"  Dr.  BugUarello  said. 

ROLE  OF  POLITICIANS 

A  large  factor  in  the  misuse  of  scientific  in- 
formation, according  to  Dr.  Lawrence  A. 
Goldmuntz,  formerly  an  assistant  director  of 
the  now  defunct  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Is  the  tendency  of 
some  politicians  to  seize  upon  a  Bclentifi,c 
controversy  and  take  a  well-publicized  posi- 
tion on  one  side  when  the  facts  may  not  be 
fully  clear  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dr.  Goldmuntz  said  that  political  consid- 
erations often  entered  the  picture  '^hen 
popular  sentiment  on  an  issue  became  so 
overwhelming  on  one  side  that  any  decision 
to  the  contrary  was  politically  untenable. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  total  ban  on 
DDT  that  was  imposed  in  spite  of  a  large 
body  of  opinion  among  scientists  that  the 
benefits  of  continuing  DDT  use  but  under 
controlled  conditions,  outweighed  the 
hazards. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  beard  com- 
ments at  the  meeting  was  the  popular  ides 
that,  with  proper  regulation  of  industry,  it 
should  be  possible  to  eliminate  completely 
the  hazards  associated  with  any  given  tech- 
nology. For  example.  It  Is  commonly  said  that 
if  a  nuclear  power  plant  or  some  industrial 
chemical  cannot  be  made  completely  safe.  It 
should  not  be  built  or  marketed. 

Repeatedly  the  scientists  spoke  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  zero  risk. 
Because  of  Increasingly  sensitive  analytic 
equipment  and  more  sophisticated  research 
methods,  substances  considered  toxic  at  high 
doses  are  being  found  in  very  minute  levels 
where  once  they  were  not  thought  to  exist. 
It  is  no  longer  sufficient,  they  argued,  to  say 
that  a  substance  is  toxic.  The  nature  and 
duration  of  exposiire  must  be  considered. 

SALT  HAZARD  ACCEPTED 

Every  doctor  knows,  for  example,  that  ordi- 
nary table  salt  can  be  lethal  in  large  doses 
but  most  people,  making  an  unconscious 
cost-benefit  analysis,  accept  that  the  hazard 
of  small  dos-is  is  less  than  the  value  of  tastier 
food. 

During  the  meeting  several  other  scientists 
cited  specific  cases  in  which  policy  decisions 
had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  doubtful 
evidence. 

For  example.  Dr.  Bernard  L.  Oser  cited 
the  ban  on  cyclamates,  artificial  sweeteners. 
Imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion after  experiments  in  Dr.  Oser's  labora- 
tory had  led  some  persons  to  conclude  that 
cyclamates  caused  cancer. 

The  ban  was  Imposed  10  days  later  after 
the  P.D.A.  learned  that  rats  fed  a  mixture  of 
sodium  cyclamate  and  sodium  saccharin  for 
two  years  had  developed  bladder  tumors.  Dr. 
Oser  said  that  repeated  efforts   In  several 
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countries  to  confirm  that  cyclamate  was 
responsible  had  failed  but  thai,  other  studies 
had  suggested  that  the  offending  chemical 
in  the  original  experiment  was  saccharin. 

Stung  by  criticism  of  its  cyclamate  deci- 
sion, the  F.D.A.  has  moved  more  cautiously 
in  evaluating  the  saccharin  data.  The  con- 
trast In  approaches  to  the  two  chemicals  has 
been  taken  by  some  critics  of  the  F.D.A.  as 
evidence  that  its  rulings  are  sometimes  based 
on  other  than  scientific  findings. 

Dr.  Oser  said  that,  to  a  large  degree,  "dis- 
illusionment with  science  may  be  attributed 
to  misrepresentations  and  misunderstand- 
ings for  which  scientists  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  public  media  and  regulatory  agencies, 
must  bear  some  responsibility." 


nearly  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
join  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  me  in  trusting 
that  he  will  continue  to  share  with  us 
his  fine  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow  and 
his  empathetic  understanding  of  indi- 
viduals and  cultures. 


SHERATON  HOTELMAN 
CHARLES  CAREY  RETIRES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  the  achievements  of 
an  individual  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
whose  vision,  character,  and  work  have 
earned  him  the  title  of  America's  un- 
official world  ambassador:  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Carey,  the  retiiing  executive  manager 
of  Washhigton's  Sheraton  Carlton  Hotel. 

Over  the  years  Charles  Carey  has 
played  an  extraordinary  and  gifted  role 
not  only  in  Washington  but  in  his  other 
Sheraton  Hotel  assignments  across  the 
country.  A  self-effacing  individual  whose 
name  perhaps  is  not  well  known  to  the 
public,  Charles  (Chuck)  Carey  nonethe- 
less has  been  regarded  by  leaders  of  our 
own  Nation,  and  many  other  nations, 
who  have  benefited  from  his  talents,  wis- 
dom, and  time  as  the  peerless  ideal  of 
the  good  diplomat.  His  retirement,  for- 
tunately, will  not  bring  a  lessening  of 
his  many  concerns  and  good  work.  But 
it  still  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  great 
loss  to  the  social  and  cultural  well-being 
of  our  world  capital. 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Carey's  contributions 
to  this  and  to  other  countries  is  to  en- 
gage in  an  endless  discussion.  A  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  layman  whose  in- 
terest in  his  church  is  widely  regarded, 
Charles  Carey  has  had  an  extraordinary 
catholic  and  ecumenical  interest  in  all 
peoples,  religions,  races,  and  societies, 
with  his  constantly  reaching  out  to  help 
any  person  or  cause,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant. His  work  for  charities  and 
social  justice  has  extended  literally  to 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  Charles  Carey's  abiding  per- 
sonal concei-n  for  every  individual  when 
he  served  as  the  manager  of  the  Shera- 
ton Hotels  in  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh, 
and  New  York  City.  His  ability  to  fore- 
see opportunities  for  bringing  men  closer 
to  each  other  ultimately  led  him  to 
Washington  where  his  diplomatic  sen- 
sitivities made  him  a  landmark  first  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  and  later  at  the  Sher- 
aton Carlton  Hotels.  One  can  genuinely 
say  that  whatever  gathering,  celebra- 
tion, or  meeting,  whether  formal  or  in- 
formal, was  planned  and  handled  under 
Mr.  Carey's  direction  was  a  major  event 
for  all  who  participated. 

I  do  not  know  how  Charles  Carey 
managed  to  do  so  many  things  so  well 
for  so  many  people.  But  I  believe  that 


PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  in  this  body  regard- 
ing the  problems,  needs,  and  potential 
of  the  handicapped.  It  is  my  intention 
to  continue  to  do  so  because  the  need  is 
great  for  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
handicapped  in  America,  and  also  be- 
because  it  is  our  nature  to  need  re- 
minders periodically  of  the  continuing 
nature  of  this  need.  It  is  not  a  situation 
that  can  be  ignored  now  that  we  have 
passed  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
which,  among  other  things,  provided  for 
the  new  Office  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals— OHI — in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  OHI.  One  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  was  the  establishment  of  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  information  and  re- 
source availability  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Such  a  service  is  very  much 
needed,  and  is  vital  to  any  long-range, 
overall  program  to  fully  utilize  the  sub- 
stantial resource  represented  by  handi- 
capped Americans. 

There  presently  exists  a  large  amount 
of  information  and  expertise  that  is  po- 
tentially of  great  value  to  the  handi- 
capped— if  they  are  aware  of  it  and  can 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

But  therein  lies  a  basic  problem.  Much, 
if  not  most,  of  this  valuable  assistance 
has  been  developed  by  separate  groups 
or  organizations  working  separately — 
often  privately  or  voluntarily  financed — 
with  no  structure  for  coordination  or 
even  communication.  Consequently,  the 
handicapped  individual  has  no  easy 
way — in  fact,  no  way  at  all  in  some 
instances — to  find  out  what  assistance  is 
even  available,  much  less  take  advantage 
of  it. 

CONTRACT   FOR   CLEARINGHOUSE 

So  the  central  clearinghouse  is  of 
primary  importance.  It  was  the  subject 
of  bills  I  introduced  in  the  last  three 
sessions  of  the  Congress  and  which  led 
to  its  inclusion  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Consequently,  I  am  most  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  OHI  has  just 
issued  a  request  for  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  clearinghouse  infor- 
mation system.  This  proposal  solicits  bids 
by  April  4  to  design  a  clearinghouse  sys- 
tem and  report  on  existing  information 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  system  is  to 
be  in  operation  by  a  year  from  this  com- 
ing June.  Admittedly,  this  is  still  a  long 
way  off,  and  that  does  give  me  cause  for 
concern. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  implementation  of  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  extensive  program  must 


require  considerable  time  to  assure  its 
quality  and  permanence.  Since  that  is 
our  goal,  a  year  may  well  be  appropriate. 

EXTENDED   TIME    FRAME 

But  this  brings  me  to  a  related  issue 
which  does  not  present  as  bright  or 
promising  a  picture.  Another  require- 
ment of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was  for 
a  submission  to  the  Congress  of  a  long- 
range  projection  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  handicapped 
individuals  and  for  programs  of  research, 
evaluation,  and  training  related  to  such 
services  and  individuals.  The  date  for 
this  submission — 18  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Rehabilitation  Act — is 
March  26, 1975,  just  a  few  days  from  now. 
But  I  am  told  that  the  OHI  will  request 
an  extension  of  time  for  this  submis- 
sion— though  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  definitive  statement  from  them.  This 
is  a  serious  matter  because  the  material 
to  be  submitted  would  offer  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  review  needs  and  op- 
tions and  provide  some  legislative  guid- 
ance and  priority  to  these  programs. 

I  hate  to  try  to  evaluate  the  long-range 
relative  importance  of  the  report  to 
Congress  versus  the  establishment  of  the 
clearinghouse  system,  but  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  not  even  an  equal  priority  and 
urgency  was  assigned  this  report  as  was 
given  the  clearinghouse  program. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  delay  our  analysis  and 
deliberations  because  of  a  failure  of  the 
OHI  and  HEW  to  meet  the  legislated 
timetable.  I  would  hope  that  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  legislate  further  to 
express  our  interest  and  sincerity  in  our 
previous  legislation,  but  rather  that 
HEW  and  OHI  will  take  note  of  our  In- 
terest and  so  organize  and  order  their 
operations  as  to  meet  the  priorities  we 
have  established.  To  this  end  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  'emphasize  our 
interest,  and  to  encourage  the  active 
participation  of  my  colleagues  in  moni- 
toring and  encouraging  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  SENATE, 

Washington,  B.C.,  March  13, 1975. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and   Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  It  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  that  your  Ofllce  for 
Handicapped  Individuals  is  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  reporting  deadline 
contained  in  Sec.  405(a)(1)  of  Public  Law 
93-112,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Spe- 
cifically this  deals  with  the  submission  of  a 
long-range  projection  for  provision  of  serv- 
ices, research,  evaluation  and  training  for 
handic^ped  individuals. 

As  you  know,  I  have  a  personal,  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  programs  and  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  Consequently,  I  have  ini- 
tiated contact  on  several  occasions  with  the 
OHI  to  inquire  as  to  progress  under  P.L. 
93-112  and  to  offer  any  help  that  might  be 
appropriate.  It  is  disturbing  to  learn  at  this 
late  date,  only  days  before  the  deadline  and 
18  months  after  work  was  to  start,  that 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  providing  the  com- 
prehensive report  that  we  envisioned  when 
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enacting  P.L.  93-112  and  the  1974  Amena- 
ments. 

Please  be  aware  of  both  my  continuing 
Interest  In  the  progress  of  your  efforts  and 
my  strong  feeling  that  the  projections  de- 
scribed In  Sec.  405  are  of  utmost  Importance 
to  the  work  of  the  Congress  to  further  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  advise  me  from 
time  to  time  on  your  efforts,  and  any  prob- 
lems those  efforts  face.  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  handicapped  Americans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bob  Dole, 
I       I  U.S.  Senate. 


CLOSER  COOPERATION  WITH  EURO- 
PEAN ALLIES  IN  MILITARY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  report  on  further  developments  In- 
volving the  subject  of  closer  cooperation 
with  our  European  allies  In  military  re- 
search and  development.  On  December 
19.  1974,  I  addressed  this  subject  and 
discussed  the  results  of  a  trip  made  by 
a  staff  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Inserted  his  trip  report, 
which  appears  on  page  41293  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date. 

I  also  included  in  the  Record  at  that 
time  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  which  transmitted 
the  trip  report  and  requested  specific 
comments  be  provided  on  each  of  the 
items  covered.  The  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  replied  on 
February  21,  1975,  and  provided  the  re- 
quested comments  on  each  Item  In  the 
trip  report.  Much  of  the  information 
provided  is  classified.  However,  at  my 
request  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
deleted  the  classified  portions  of  their 
response  and  the  imclasslfled  portion  can 
now  be  released.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  subject  letter  and  attach- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  upon  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
formation provided  will  have  particular 
significance  in  the  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1976  authorization  request  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tions. This  review  is  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  which  It  is 
my  privilege  to  chair. 

I  have  reported  previously  on  the  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  cooperation 
with  our  European  allies  as  represented 
by  the  selection  of  the  French/German 
developed  Roland  n  short  range  air  de- 
fense system  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  win  continue  to  exert  my  efforts  to- 
ward broadening  our  cooperative  efforts 
and  will  report  to  my  colleagues  periodi- 
cally as  significant  progress  is  made. 

Exhibit  I 
Director  of  Defekse  Research 

AND  Engineering, 
Washington,  DC.  February  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,     VS.     Senate,     Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Attached  are  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense    responses   to   the   action 


Items  requested  In  your  letter,  dated  4  No- 
vember 1974,  regarding  Mr.  Hyman  Fine's 
European  trip  report. 

Malcolm  R.  Currie. 

Page   4,    Para   d(l) — Pegasus    11    and    15 
Engines: 

(U)   A  Joint  Anglo-American  Study  Group 
for  an  Advanced  V/STOL  Aircraft  and  Engine 
has  been  formed.  The  senior  members  are 
Mr.    D.   J.   Harper,   Procurement   Executive, 
Ministry  of  Defense,  United  Kingdom  and 
RAdm  R.  S.  Miller,  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand, United  States.  The  Twelfth  meeting 
of  the  Group  was  held  November  19-21,  1974 
and  Industry  representatives  were  In  attend- 
ance. The  Department  of  Defense  continues 
to  retain  Its  Interest  In  these  engines  but  we 
have  not  made  a  decision.  At  the  present  time 
we  feel  that  the  Study  Group  represents  a 
proper  forum  for  \is  to  continue  our  discus- 
sions of  vectored  thrust  V/STOL  efforts.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Study  Group 
has  been  briefed  by  various  members  of  In- 
dustry and  that  Information  gained  there- 
from will  have  an  appropriate  Impact  on  any 
recommendations  made  by  the  Study  Group. 
Page  4,  Para  d(2)  — Ramjet : 
During  the  past  two  years  VS.  Interest 
has  been  rearoused  In  the  potential  useful- 
ness of  ramjets  for  supersonic  propulsion  of 
tactical    and    strategic    cruise    mlssUes    to 
longer  ranges.  A  substantial  technology  base 
effort  has  been  undertaken  to  Improve  the 
performance  capabUltles  of  ramjet  engines 
(especially  their  volumetric  Impulse  capac- 
ity) and  to  reduce  their  cost.  This  program 
was  directed  first  toward  the  application  of 
current  materials,   aerodynamic   knowledge, 
propellants,  Internal  ballistics,  and  combiis- 
tlon    technology    to    ramjet    engines — areas 
which  had  fallen  far  behind — their  potential 
during  a  period  of  ten  years  of  very  low  level 
U.S.  support  for  ramjet  research  and  tech- 
nology. This  catch -up  phase  of  the  DoD  ac- 
tivity is  now  largely  complete. 

At  the  Exploratory  Development  level  work 
on  more  advanced  technological  concepts  Is 
now  active  In  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  Further,  advanced  ramjet  propulsion 
Is  under  active  study  by  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force.  At  least  some  of  these  studies 
are  expected  to  lead  to  demonstration  flight 
test  programs  and  possible  future  missile 
system  applications  during  the  next  several 
years. 

Page  4,  Para  d(3)-RB  199: 
The  USAF  has  selected  the  TF-16  for  Its 
new  fighter  program  and  does  not  plan  to 
continue  development  of  the  YF-17  aircraft. 
In  view  of  this,  it  would  appear  that  the 
only  possible  need  for  the  RB  199  In  the  YP- 
17  would  be  In  the  case  the  European  com- 
munity would  desire  to  buy  the  YF-17  with 
the  RB  199. 

Although  the  engine  Is  funded  for  the 
MRCA,  it  Is  stUl  In  development  and  Is 
presently  qualified  for  initial  flight  testing. 
Page  4,  Para  d(3) — Marine  Gas  Turbines: 
Mr.  Fine's  recent  trip  report  disciisses  two 
possible  collaborative  programs  In  the  msuine 
gas  turbine  area.  The  flrst  refers  to  the  Spey 
TF41  with  Allison  and  Rolls  Royce  and  the 
second  refers  to  a  possible  joint  program  to 
reduce  the  SFC  of  the  marlnlzed  Olympus 
593. 

The  VS.  Navy  Advanced  Development  pro- 
gram which  is  developing  a  family  of  gas 
turbine  engines  to  meet  future  non-nuclear 
power  requirements  of  Navy  ships  has  a  re- 
quirement for  an  engine  development  In  the 
Spey  TF41  power  class.  Present  plans  call  for 
Initiating  this  engine  program  Id  FT  76 
and  It  would  appear  that  a  collaborative  pro- 
gram based  on  the  TF41  Spey  is  a  very  good 
possibility.  The  TF41,  however.  Is  an  old 
engine  and  would  have  to  have  Its  level  of 
technology  Increased  If  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered for  use  several  years  In  the  future. 
Page  6,  para  d(3) — Lasers: 


The    Air    Breathing    Gas    Dynamic    Laser 
(ABL)  offers  some  potential  advantages. 
Army  is  supporting  the  ABL  development. 
We  understand  that  General  Electric  Cor- 
poration, one  of  the  Army's  ABL  contractors, 
is  exploring  seme  possible  areas  of  mutual 
benefit  with  Rolls  Royce  In  the  ABL  field. 
We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  Rolls  Royce 
ABL  effort  and,  if  It  develops  Into  something 
of  mutual  benefit,  we  will  certainly  pxirsue 
a  technology  exchange  arrangement. 
Page  4,  Para  e— Seawolf: 
The  Seawolf  Missile  System  is  not  unlike 
the  equivalent  U.S.  system  derived  from  the 
Target  Acquisition  System,   the  NATO  Sea 
Sparrow  Fire  Control  Radar  and  Launcher, 
and  the  Sea  Sparrow  Missile. 

The  Seawolf  is  expected  to  complete  its 
sea  trials  and  enter  RN  service  this  year.  The 
NATO  Sea  Sparrow  Is  in  production,  TAS  is 
currently  undergoing  OPEVAL,  and  the  Sea 
Sparrow  Missile  is  operationally  deployed. 
The  AIM-7F  surface  variant  is  expected  to 
be  operational  In  1978.  Because  of  the  similar 
development  and  production  status  of  the 
two  systems  and  their  comparable  weight  and 
performance  characteristics.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  any  benefit  would  accrue  from  a  Joint 
U.S./U.K.  effort  on  the  Seawolf  system.  How- 
ever, ODDR&E  plans  to  conduct  a  more  de- 
tailed system  assessment  of  Seawolf  during 
1975  to  better  compare  its  performance  char- 
acteristics with  existing  and  proposed  short- 
range  shipboard  weapon  systems. 
Page  5,  para  e (2)— Skua: 
The  Lamps  MK  HI  mission  requirement  is 
beyond  the  capabUltles  and  possible  growth 
potential  of  the  Lynx. 

In  addition,  after  early  considerations  of 
the  potential  applications  of  the  Skua  missile 
for  USN  Lamps  operations,  It  was  determined 
that  the  Skua  missile  did  not  offer  sufficient 
advantages  to  the  USN  to  warrant  a  joint 
development  effort. 
Page  5,  Para  f(l)— Netherlands  R&D: 
According  to  the  Defense  Attache  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy  this  statement  Is  not  entirely 
accurate.  It  is  true  that  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee Is  no  longer  funding  new  R&D  proj- 
ects; however,  the  MOD  is  continuing  to 
share  In  the  funding  of  previously  approved 
ongoing  projects.  (Such  interagency  arrange- 
ment required  that  the  MOD,  Ministry  of 
Economics,  and  the  contractor  each  share 
one-third  of  the  project  cost.)  Contract  R&D 
(both  m  country  and  abroad)  Is  continuing 
to  be  funded  primarily  through  each  branch 
of  the  armed  services,  e.g..  Army  contract 
with  FMC  In  US  for  armored  personnel  car- 
rier. 

Page  6,  Para.  f(3)(b);  Page  11,  Para,  n 
(3)— Ajax: 

The  NATO  Naval  Armaments  Group,  AC/ 
141  (PG9)  is  the  NATO  focal  point  for  the 
close-in  Weapons  Systems.  They  are  looking 
at  the  Vulcan/Phalanx  In  both  the  U.S. 
20mm  version  and  the  Canadian  30mm  ver- 
sion as  well  as  Ajax.  The  Initial  operational 
evaluation  of  the  Vulcan/Phalanx  system 
was  completed  earlier  this  year  and  procure- 
ment of  the  production  prototypes  was  Ini- 
tiated. The  U.S.  is  conducting  additional  fir- 
ings this  fall  against  more  representative 
threat  missiles  Including  some  at  sea-skim- 
ming altitudes.  The  outcome  of  these  tests 
win  be  available  for  consideration  by  PG  9 
in  early  1975  to  assist  them  in  formulating 
a  joint  position  of  short-range  self  defense 
gun  systems  and  enable  them  to  make  rec- 
onmiendations  for  NATO  standardization 
Page  6,  Para.  f(3)  (e)  (l)-(6)— VSR/ADS: 
Para  (e)  (1)— The  US  Is  committed  to  the 
development  of  Phalanx  CIWS  In  Its  present 
configuration.  Phalanx  development  com- 
menced more  than  two  years  prior  to  the 
creation  of  PG-9. 

Because  of  these  considerations  and  the 
need  to  minimize  cost  while  providing  the 
earliest  feasible  fleet  introduction,  no  major 
up-gunning  Is  planned  prior  to  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  present  ongoing  Tactical  Missile 
Test  (TMT)  program. 

Para  e(4) — See  answer  to  Para  (e)(1) 
above. 

Para  4(5) — Guns  provide  the  terminal  de- 
fense and  are  designed  only  to  handle  those 
Incoming  air  targets  that  "leak"  through  the 
other  defense  systems. 

Page  7,  Para  1(1) — Maverick: 

Page  8,  Para  k(l) — Zeler  Fuze: 

The  U.S.  Army  currently  has  no  official 
requirement  for  a  single  mvtltl-option  ftize 
(point  detonating,  delay,  proximity)  for  field 
artillery  howitzer  ammunition  to  replace 
other  current  or  developmental  fuzes,  how- 
ever, such  a  fuze  would  simpUfy  firing  pro- 
cedures and,  by  reducing  the  number  of  fuze 
types  being  manufactured,  simplify  loglattcs. 
[The  U.S.  Army  conducted  tests  of  the  multi- 
option  Zelar  fuze  In  1974  with  the  objective 
of  determining  the  suitability  oif  the  fuze  for 
use  by  the  UJB.  Army.  These  tests  consisted 
of  two  separate  firing  tests  in  Sweden  and 
laboratory  tests  at  HDL  (electronics  and 
ECCM)  and  Pleat inny  Arsenal  (mechanical 
and  EOD).  these  tests  led  to  the  following 
summarized  conclusions: 

The  current  cost  to  the  Swedish  Army  of 
the  basic  Zelar  fuze  Is  approximately  $100. 
Cost  estimates  for  production  In  the  U.S.  are 
not  available,  although  Bofors  Is  said  to 
be  Investigating  the  possibilities. 

Firing  performance  in  BofcHrs  Proving 
Ground  weapons  wbs  creditable. 

The  results  and  evaluation  ot  the  UB. 
Army  testing  of  the  Zelar  fuze  are  being 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Final  DA  and 
DoD  review  will  determine  what.  If  any. 
Army  testing  of  the  Zelar  fuze  is  being  re- 
quired. 

Page  9.  Para  k(2)— RBS  70: 

The  RBS-70  is  an  anti-aircraft  missile  sim- 
ilar to  STINGER  and  STINGER  Alternative. 

The  U.S.  is  following  the  RBS-70  and  at- 
tempting to  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible to  determine  where  possible  duplication 
exists  and  where  a  cooperative  arrangement 
would  be  beneficial. 

Page  9.  Para  k(6) — 155  Howitzer  Tube 
Liners: 

In  October  1969  ARMCOM  (WatervUet  Ar- 
senal) expressed  interest  in  the  Swedish 
(BOFORS)  development  of  a  cannon  tube, 
loading  mechanism  and  breech  mechanism 
for  the  L-60  Howitzer.  In  October  1970 
ARMCOM  submitted  a  modified  request  to 
AMC  for  a  BOFORS  cannon  tube  with  fioat- 
Ing  liner  and  outer  Jacket  and  a  breech  mech- 
anism. Justification  for  this  request  was  that 
ARMCOM  felt  the  Swedish  concept  was 
worthy  of  detailed  investigation  and  had  pos- 
sible application  of  a  modified  version  in  the 
XM-198  and/or  the  improved  8"  Howitzer. 
The  Swedish  tube  assembly  weighed  approxi- 
mately 10,000  pounds  and  proved  too  heavy 
for  either  of  the  systems  considered.  In 
Aug«8t  1973  Sweden  (BOFORS)  stated  that 
no  165mm  tube  for  the  L-50  gun  was  avail- 
able for  sale;  however,  manufacture  of  the 
gun  barref  was  expensive  and  delivery  time 
would  be  from  26-28  months,  and  they  stated 
It  was  not  feasible  to  supply  a  barrel.  In 
November  1973  Sweden  offered  the  US  a  set 
of  drawings  for  $260,000.  AMC  and  ARMCOM 
felt  that  $250,000  was  too  much  for  a  set  of 
drawings  and  was,  in  fact,  far  in  excess  of 
previous  data  exchange  purchases;  thus,  the 
offer  was  declined.  The  refusal  of  the  offer 
was  based  solely  on  the  price  of  the  drawings. 
ARMCOM  still  has  a  technical  curiosity  In 
this  develc^ment  even  though  there  Is  no 
Immediate  application  for  the  principle,  how- 
ever, the  cost  remains  prohibitive. 
Page  9,  Para  1(2) — Barracudaverken : 
With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  proposed 
Barracudaverken  turn  key  program,  the  Army 
Material  Command  and  MERDC  have  been 
apprised  of  the  situation.  To  date  there  has 
been  no  official  communication  containing 
a  Barracudaverken  proposal. 


A  pre-bldders  conference  on  the  multi-year 
buy  of  camouflage  nets  was  held  In  early 
December  1974  at  Orlando.  Florida.  Barra- 
cudaverken requested  a  bid  package  and  paid 
the  required  $500  deposit  fee.  Two  Washing- 
ton based  representatives  of  Barracudaver- 
ken attended  the  conference;  however,  no 
proposals  have  been  received  as  of  this  date. 
The  contract  will  be  awarded  In  April  1975 
and  be  based  on  open  competitive  bidding. 
Barracuda  will  be  fully  eligible  for  bid  par- 
ticipation and  contract  award. 

Page  10,  Para  1(4): 

With  regard  to  the  situation  Involving  Bar- 
racudaverken, Dow  Chemical,  and  Bruns- 
wick, two  camouflage  net  contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  date: 

Limited  Production  Contract — ^This  was  a 
sole  source  contract  as  directed  by  HQDA 
(Ref  Attachment,  para  6) 

Material  Methods  and  Technology  (MM&T) 
Contract  for  production  tooling,  which  in- 
cluded the  following: 

(1)  Review  of  Contractor  Selection  Pro- 
cedures which  Is  contained  In  para  1-5  of 
the  Attachment. 

OASA(l&L)  has  been  informed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  Barracudaverken  that  a  law  suit 
may  be  initiated  Involving  claims  of  patent 
infringement.  However,  a  check  vtrith  OJAO 
indicates  that  no  action  of  this  nature  has 
been  received  to  date.  The  Army  will  con- 
tinue to  closely  monitor  this  situation. 
memorandum  for  record 

Subject:  Review  of  Con tractcuj  Selection — 
Camouflage  Screen  System. 

1.  MM&T  Pn^Kisal  Evaluation  Committee: 
James  R.  Carney,  Chairman,  CS&T  Div. 
David  L.  Gee,  CS&T  Div. 

Basoom  N.  Faulkner,  O&P  Div.,  PMSO. 
Vincent  Falchetta,  Prod.  Engrg.  Div. 
Fred  L.  Lafferman.  Mat.  Engrg.  Div. 
ILt.  Richard  M.  Patchin.  MU.  Engrg.  Div. 
Paul  Taucfaet.  Mat.  Engrg.  Div. 

2.  Evaluation  and  Award  Factors  (MM&T) : 

a.  Adequacy  of  technical  api»^»ch,  60%. 

b.  AbUlty  to  manage  the  contract,  30%. 

c.  Period  of  time  required  to  complete  the 
work,  30%. 

d.  Experience  in  the  flelds  of  endeavor  and 
physical  plant  facilities,  30%. 

e.  Total  cost  to  the  government  of  work 
under  the  proposed  contract  (Phase  lA), 
20%. 

t.  Additional  information  on  estimated 
cost  of  start  up  and  pUot  runs,  20%. 

3.  Prospective  contractors  (MM&T)  in 
order  of  technical  merit: 

Brunswick  Corporation,  Tech  acceptable 
as  found  by  Tech  Eval  Committee. 

Uniroyal,  Inc.,  Tech  acceptable  as  found 
by  Tech  Eval  Committee. 

Oord-Gatx  Corporation,  not  acceptable 
technically. 

Dow  Chemical  Company,  not  acceptable 
technically. 

Vallura  Corp<»tition,  not  acceptable  tech- 
nically. 

4.  Negotiations  were  conducted  with  all 
prospective  contractors  for  the  MM&T  pro- 
gram on  the  Inslstance  of  the  Chief  of 
MERDC  Legal  Office. 

5.  There  were  no  violations  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  In  the  so- 
licitation and  award  of  the  MM&T  contract 
to  Brunswick. 

6.  The  Limited  Production  Contract  was 
negotiated  with  Brunswick  Corp  under  the 
authority  of  10  USC  2304(a)  (10)  sole  source 
as  indicated  in  the  approved  Advanced  Pro- 
curement Plan.  Technical  evaluation  was 
performed  by  MA  J  F.  Makslmowskl.  There 
were  no  ASPR  violations  In  the  award  of  the 
LP  contract. 

7.  The  Multi-year  Procurement,  presently 
being  solicited  by  Troscom,  Is  a  competitive 
negotiated  procurement,  and,  as  such,  under 
the  terms  of  ASPR,  Is  limited  only  to  those 
flrms  that  have  the  abUlty  to  perform  re- 


gardless of  location  (i.e..  Barracuda,  Bruns- 
wick, Dow.  et  al). 

Page  10,  Para  m  (1) — Flakpanzer: 

The  Flakpanzer  will  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  candidates  In  the  DSARC  I  decision 
for  approval  of  a  competitive  feasibility  test 
of  new  air  defense  gun  candidates. 

Page  10,  Para  m  (2) — Oerlikon  35mm  and 
Bofors  40  mm : 

Page  10,  Para  m(4) — Bushmaster: 

The  Bushmaster  program  never  envisioned 
using  a  35mm  round.  The  requirement  was 
for  a  20-30mm  round,  and  the  PhUco-Ford 
Bushmaster  candidate  was  a  25mm  weapon. 
Therefore,  the  round  in  question  has  ap- 
parently mistakenly  been  Identlfled  as  a 
35inm  round. 

Mr.  Richard  Knapp,  marketing  manager 
for  PhUco-Ford  states  that  they  are  licensed 
for  US/Canadlan  production  of  the  TRW  gun 
and  Oerlikon  ammunition  only  for  use  in 
the  Bushmaster  role.  Additionally,  Phllco- 
Ford  has  purchased  Oerlikon  25mm  ammuni- 
tion for  use  in  the  Glaads  system  which  has 
two  Bushmaster  guns.  TRW  was  advised  of 
this,  and  approved  Its  use  since  they  were 
for  use  in  the  Bushmaster  g^ns.  According 
to  PhUco-Ford,  Oerlikon  sold  the  ammuni- 
tion with  full  knowledge  of  its  intended  use 
on  the  Glaads  system.  Oerlikon  was  also 
offered  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  Glaads 
flring  tests  at  Yuma.  Thus,  Phllco-Ford  is 
vmaware  of  any  problem  with  respect  to  the 
Oerlikon  ammunition,  and  it  does  not  i^- 
pear  that  the  Army  is  Involved  In  any  im- 
proprieties. 

Page  11,  Para  n(4) — 35mm  Proximity  Fuze: 

Motorola  is  in  its  second  year  of  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  35mm  fuze  under  a 
contract  with  Telefunken  and  approved  by 
MOD  FRG.  The  flrst  year  was  a  conceptual 
study  with  trade-offs  being  jjerformed.  The 
second  year  consisted  of  continuation  of  the 
study  and  a  preliminary  breadboard.  A  proto- 
type will  be  built  in  mid-1976  using  discrete 
circuit  components  for  a  76mm  fuze  which 
wUl  be  tested  in  FRO.  A  36mm  hybrid  cir- 
cuit design  wUl  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1976  which  will  flt  the  Oerlikon  35mm  shell. 
Large  scale  integration  circuit  deliveries  are 
planned  for  mld-1977  and  will  be  of  a  pro- 
duction design  by  the  end  of  1978.  This  pro- 
du..'tion  design  will  be  fully  tested  and  full- 
scale  production  Is  anticipated  in  1979. 

The  licensing  situation  at  the  present  time 
is  that  no  technology  transfer  has  been  in- 
volved and  the  study  clearances  have  been 
obtained  at  State  Department  and  DoD.  Al- 
though FRO  Is  paying  the  R&D  costs.  Mo- 
torola will  receive  fuU  licensing  rights  to 
produce  this  system  in  the  United  States. 
DoD  is  closely  monitoring  the  progress  made 
on  this  program  for  potential  application  to 
US  requirements. 

Page  11,  Para  n(6)— SAM-D: 

Evolutionary  Improvements  to  Improved 
Hawk  are  being  pursued  by  the  U.S.  as  well 
as  in  NATO  by  France  as  part  of  a  CNAD 
agreement. 

Page  13,  Para  6(p)— VAK-191B: 

The  present  test  program  is  very  success- 
ful with  all  original  goals  within  reach.  The 
data  being  generated  is  providing  a  wealth  of 
technical  Information  to  both  countries  and, 
In  psutlcular.  is  giving  the  U.S.  Navy.  NASA, 
and  U.S.  Industry  an  additional  data  base 
from  which  to  confidently  develop  a  V  STOL 
aircraft,  particularly  one  using  the  lift  plus 
Uft/crulse  propulsion  concept.  Continued 
testing  will  provide  additional  valuable  in- 
formation. Of  the  proposed  tasks,  five  are  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  U.S.  Navy:  U.S. 
pilot  participation;  non-linear  control  sys- 
tem evaluation;  lift  engine  door  deflection 
evaluation;  aircraft  frequency  response  test- 
ing; and  lift  engine  Intake  distortion  survey. 
The  Navy  is  also  Interested  in  expanding 
testing  of  the  effects  of  surface  treatments. 
The  cost  proposed  for  doing  the  additional 
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testing  is  very  high  ( $413,000,  month  for  air- 
craft support  plus  aircraft  modifications  if 
required).  With  decreasing  R&D  resources 
and  reassessment  of  USN  V/STOL  require- 
ments. It  is  necessary  to  carefvUly  evaluate 
spending  additional  money.  The  NAVAIR 
Project  Officer  went  to  Germany  la  late  Jan- 
uary to  conduct  discussions  with  German 
representatives  regarding  program  results  to 
date  and  German  interests  In  a  continued 
Joint  flight  testing  effort. 

Page  13.  Para  q  (2),  (3)— Drones: 
The  U.S.  Army  has  discussed  this  extended 
range  version  of  the  CL-«9  reconnaissance 
drone  with  the  FRO  at  the  Pour  Nations 
Battlefield  Surveillance  Working  Group.  The 
U.S.  Army  Is  more  Interested  In  ground- 
controllable  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicles,  par- 
ticularly In  Europe  where  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  steer  (remotely  pilot)  the  recon- 
naissance RPV  away  from  areas  of  poor  visi- 
bility. Army  and  OCD  personnel  are  In  con- 
tact with  Canadian  and  PRG  government 
representatives  regarding  these  reconnais- 
sance drones. 

Page  14,  Para  q(4) — Sea  Klebltz: 
Data  on  the  Domler  Sea  Klebltz  have  been 
supplied  to  cognizant  project  officers,  both 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations and  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 
The  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  commenced 
the  RPV  Application  Study  In  January  1975. 
Phase  I  of  this  study  will  do  mission  analysis 
of  RPV's  for  non-avlatlon  capable  ships.  It 
will  employ  the  full  range  of  existing  and 
state-of-the-art  RPV's  both  U.S.  and  foreign. 
m  Its  considerations.  The  study  wUl  com- 
pare the  alternative  systems  for  carrying 
out  various  ship's  missions  including  sur- 
veillance, targeting,  ASW,  and  communica- 
tions relay.  The  Sea  Klebltz  will  be  among 
the  systems  analyzed  In  this  study  for  future 
Navy  application. 
Page  14,  Para  q( 6)— Alpha-Jet: 
The  VS.  has  been  following  with  Interest 
the  cooperative  development  and  flight  tests 
of  the  Alpha  Jet;  however,  we  have  not  as 
yet  performed  a  flight  test  evaluation.  At  the 
present  time  we  do  not  see  a  requirement  or 
potential  application  to  the  U.S.  force  struc- 
ture. The  Assistant  Director,  Air  Warfare  will 
be  visiting  Euroi>e  this  spring  and  intends 
to  discuss  the  Alpha-Jet  development  and  fly 
the  aircraft  In  a  qualitative  evaluation. 
Page  14,  Para  q(7) — Aircraft  Guns: 
There  Is  little  Information  available  on  the 
27mm  Mauser  gun/ ammo.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  selection  of  this  gun  for  the  MRCA  flght- 
er  had  political  overtures.  I.e.,  PRG  agreed  to 
the  trl-country  development  providing  they 
could  select/develop  the  gun  and  anununl- 
tlon.  We  are  not  privileged  to  their  studies 
which  determined  27mm  to  be  the  optimum 
round.  We  can  only  stirmlse  that  the  caliber 
was  selected  to  best  satisfy  the  alr-to-alr  and 
air-to-ground  roles  without  optimizing 
either.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
caliber  differs  both  from  current  OSD  policy 
for  medium  caliber  guns/ammo  in  the 
surface  and  aircraft  weapons  systems  which 
require  5mm  increments  (I.e.,  20  mm,  2Smm, 
30mm,  etc.)  and  from  European  NATO  Allies 
policy  of  30mm  In  the  alr-to-alr  role. 

The  27mm  Mauser  Is  not  enjoying  a  very 
good  development  history.  Unofficially,  we 
have  learned  it  has  severe  barrel  erosion 
problems.  I.e.,  barrels  would  have  to  be 
changed  after  each  combat  mission.  At  pres- 
ent the  gun  cannot  flre  out  the  anununltlon 
complement  and  remain  within  accuracy  tol- 
erances. Mauser  Is  working  hard  to  correct 
this  problem. 
Page  16-17,  Para  r — XM-1/Leopard  3: 
The  US.  and  PRG  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  plan  for  evaluation  of  a  modified 
LEOPARD  2  as  a  competitor  In  the  XM-1 
program.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
on  this  plan  was  Jointly  signed  by  the  FRO 
ftnd  the  U.S  on  11  December  1974.  The  P^-76, 


FY-7T  and  FY-77  RD&E  budget  request  In- 
cludes f\md3  for  the  U.S.  share  of  ooets  for 
the  evaluation  and  a  comprehensive  coet/pro- 
duclblllty  study  Jointly  financed  by  the  U.S. 
and  FRO,  in  accordance  with  the  MOU. 

Page  17,  Para  s(6)— Armbrust: 

The  Armbrust  is  one  of  the  alternative 
concepts  which  will  be  evaluated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  plan  to  Initiate  engi- 
neering development  In  FY  1976. 

Page  18,  Para  t(5) — Supersonic  Bombs: 

For  current  use,  MK-84  bombs  and  guided 
variants  such  as  EOOB  and  LOOB  have  been 
certified  for  supersonic  use.  There  are  also 
munitions  now  imder  development  which 
will  provide  for  supersonic  carriage  and  de- 
livery. For  example,  PAVE  STORM,  GBU-2 
(Laser  Oulded  SUU-54)  has  supersonic  car- 
riage and  delivery  capability  and  Is  sched- 
uled for  a  FY  1976  IOC.  There  are  also  several 
current  ROCs  which  state  a  requirement  for 
weapons  capable  of  supersonic  carriage  and 
delivery; 

Page  18,  Para  t( 6)— Soviet  130mm  ArtU- 
lery  Piece: 

Page  19,  Para  v(3)— Offset  Agreements: 

The  approach  of  negotiating  an  overall  off- 
set agreement  with  the  U.S.  to  include  not 
only  military  equipment  but  also  military 
related  equipment  such  as  commercial  air- 
craft engines  Is  a  valid  concept  that  already 
Is  a  part  of  U.S.  offset  agreements  with  Indi- 
vidual countries,  e.g.,  the  FRG,  and  a  part  of 
our  BOP  offset  accounting  system  on  a  mul- 
tilateral ba8<^  The  key  factor  In  whether  a 
commodity  purchases  through  commercial 
channels  should  be  counted  Is,  whether  It  Is 
obtained  for  military  use.  If  batteries,  tires, 
electronics  equipment,  computers,  or  com- 
mercial aircraft  engines  or  spare  parts  are 
purchased  through  conunerclal  channels  for 
military  use,  under  our  ciurent  agreed  con- 
cepts and  accounting  systems  they  would  be 
counted  as  offset.  If  not  for  military  use,  they 
of  course  would  not  be  eligible.  Sometimes  it 
Is  difficult  to  obtain  complete  and  detailed 
Import  records  on  which  to  base  a  determina- 
tion. However,  NATO  nations  currently  are 
cooperating  In  Improving  our  accounting  ac- 
curacy on  this  concept. 

Page  19,  Para  v(4) — F-15  Radar: 

Page  19,  Para  v(5)— SAM-D: 

Page  20,  Para  v(7) — Javelot: 

The  U.S.  Intends  to  proceed  with  Prance 
on  a  Joint  technology  program  on  the  Jave- 
lot concept.  The  program  will  be  funded 
from  the  Army  technology  base.  Funds,  tasks, 
and  schedules  are  currently  being  deter- 
mined. 

Page  20,  Para  (8) — Matra  550: 

French  said  U.S.  representatives  met  to  ex- 
change Information  on  the  AIM-9L  (U.S. 
missile  now  In  oi>erational  evaluation — FY 
76  procurement)  and  the  Matra  560  short 
range  alr-to-alr  missiles  In  March  1974.  At 
that  meeting  the  French  requested  Informa- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  marrying  the  AIM- 
9L  seeker  (which  evidently  they  prefer  over 
their  own)  to  the  Matra  550  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  common  missile.  The  French  represent- 
atives were  advised  that  any  such  request 
would  need  to  be  handled  through  regular 
channels.  We  have  not  received  such  a  re- 
quest. The  French  were  also  advised  that  the 
probability  of  obtaining  a  common  missile 
in  this  manner  was  low  for  two  reasons: 
( 1 1  advanced  status  of  the  AIM-9L  program 
prohibited  such  major  changes  and,  (2)  tech- 
nical advantages  were  not  evident. 

Page  20,  Para  V(9) — Lynx: 

Additionally,  Navy  studies  cast  doubt  on 
the  claimed  Lynx  cost  advantage.  The 
UTTAS,  although  larger,  has  been  designed 
under  a  rigorous  deslgn-to-cost  philosophy 
and  Is  expected  to  be  produced  In  quantity 
for  the  Army.  The  ITTTAS  advantages  of 
quantity  production  base  and  Army/Navy 
logistics  commonality  are  projected  to  make 
Lynx  airframe  little  If  any  less  expensive 
on  a  life-cycle   basis  unless  Congress   were 


willing  to  authorize  procurement  of  Lynx 
airframes  directly  from  the  British  and 
French.  Even  In  this  event,  the  cost  differ- 
ence would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  total 
program  life-cycle  cost,  while  the  effectiveness 
difference  would  be  great. 

Page  21,  Para  7 — Technology  Transfer: 
Secretary  Schleslnger  and  Dr.  Currie  both 
strongly  support  a  vigorous  effort  In  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. Operating  through  the  NATO  organi- 
zation, the  Secretary — in  the  NATO  Ministers 
meetings — and  Dr.  Currie — at  the  Confer- 
ence for  National  Armaments  Directors,  Four 
Power  Principals  meetings,  and  through  bl- 
laterals  are  continuously  pressing  our  Initi- 
atives for  cooperation  In  R&D  and  standard- 
ization. 

Dr.  Currl©  will  specifically  address  this  Is- 
sue in  detail  in  his  Posture  Statement  in 
Section  X  and  offer  discussions  In  detail 
which  outline  the  present  situation  In 
NATO;  state  the  actions  we  are  taking;  and 
present  concrete  example  of  progress  and 
some  specific  initiatives  he  Intends  to  press. 


NEEDED:  ACTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  how  we 
respond  to  the  growing  concerns  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  entire  world — the  energy 
crisis,  the  economy,  food  shortages,  and 
so  forth — requires  active  involvement  by 
all  people  of  the  world. 

C.  Peter  McColough,  chairman  of  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  in  his  1974  armual  report, 
states  what  he  considers  to  be  the  neces- 
sary response  we  must  make  to  these 
problems.  He  has  eloquently  expressed 
what  needs  saying.  I  hope  it  will  get  many 
Americans  out  of  the  stands  and  onto  the 
field  of  play.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  his  ar- 
ticle "Involvement"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Involvement 

As  troubling  and  as  serious  as  recent  events 
have  been  In  our  world,  I  find  myself  at  the 
moment  equally  concerned  about  the  reac- 
tion of  people — and  particularly  of  young 
people — to  those  events. 

All  of  us  have  been  pounded  and  pummeled 
by  crisis  after  crisis  during  the  past  few 
years  . . .  inflation,  the  energy  problem,  short- 
ages of  food  and  raw  materials,  the  terrible 
Watergate  episode,  and  now  a  recession. 

And  how  do  we  respond?  How  can  people 
respond? 

Most,  I  think,  look  first  to  the  leaders  of 
their  institutions  ...  to  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  education.  But  the 
credibility  of  leadership  these  days  Just  Isn't 
very  high.  And,  In  some  ways,  understand- 
ably. 

People  are  told  almost  daily,  for  example, 
of  great  conferences  to  address  worldwide 
food  shortages,  control  of  the  oceans,  energy 
supplies,  and  the  international  monetary  and 
economic  Issues  that  are  dividing  the  world. 
Such  blue-ribbon  symposia  lead  us  to  expect 
progress,  despite  the  enormous  complexity  of 
the  issues. 

Yet  too  few  have  In  fact  yielded  smswers, 
action  or  a  common  direction. 

The  net  result.  In  my  opinion,  Is  a  widen- 
ing distrust  of  leadership  .  .  .  and  a  deepen- 
ing suspicion  that  candor  and  perhaps  even 
conviction  are  being  obscured  by  an  endless 
search  for  expedient  solutions. 

That  suspicion — that  quality  of  distrust — 
is  what  worries  me  most  because  it  not  only 
leads  governments  to  be  narrowly  national- 
istic ...  It  also  tempts  individuals  to  say. 
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"I'm  Just  going  to  live  my  own  life  and  not 
worry  about  anybody  else."  It  creates  specta- 
tors at  a  time  when  spectators  are  what  we 
least  need. 

Yet  the  simple  fact  remains  that  we  can- 
not expect  leadership  to  step  up  to  problems 
if  we,  as  Individuals,  are  trying  to  turn  away 
from  them.  People,  particularly  during  crisis, 
must  be  more  Involved,  not  less.  And  If  they 
are,  they  can  demand  and  get  the  candor  they 
deserve  and  the  conviction  they  expect. 

The  choice  Is  ours  as  Individuals,  and  1975 
looks  to  me  like  an  Important  year  to  make  It. 
C.  Peter  McColough. 

Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  URGES  PUPFISH 
PRESERVATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  15  1  introduced  S.  70,  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Desert  Pup- 
fish  National  Monument  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Nevada. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  report  a  new  orga- 
nization: "Save  Our  Pupflsh,"  in  care  of 
the  Southern  California  Ecology  Center, 
Box  24388,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024.  Its 
President  is  Nancy  Pearlman,  director 
of  the  center;  vice  president  is  William  E. 
Warner,  of  Arleta,  Calif. 

This  new  effort  is  spearheaded  by  two 
of  the  greatest  friends  of  wildlife  in  this 
country:  Buela  and  Tasker  Edmiston,  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  Edmistons  are  ardent 
and  eloquent  advocates  of  wildlife  pres- 
ervation, and  I  warmly  welcome  their 
sponsorship  of  this  Important  cause. 


CORONATION  OP  KING  BIRENDRA 
OP  NEPAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Nepal  where  I 
attended  th?  coronation  ceremonies  of 
His  Majesty  King  Birendra  Bir  Bikram 
Shah  Dev  as  a  representative  of  the 
President.  Our  delegation,  headed  by  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Buchen.  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  consisting  of  Ambassador  to 
Nepal  William  I.  Cargo,  Congressman 
L.  H.  Fountain,  North  Carolina;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
Carol  C.  Laise,  Mr.  James  E.  Brown, 
Utah;  Mrs.  Marquita  Maytag,  California; 
and  Ambtissador  to  Niger  L.  Etouglas 
Heck  in  addition  to  myself,  returned  from 
the  3  days  of  official  celebrations  Febru- 
ary 23-25,  extremely  impressed  with  the 
development  progress  Nepal  has  achieved 
and  the  superb  organization  which  char- 
acterized this  occasion. 

This  small  land-locked  coimtry  of  ap- 
proximately 12  million  people  lies  nestled 
along  the  Himalaya  moimtains  between 
India  and  China.  The  Nepalese  who  are 
fiercely  proud  of  their  own  unique  tradi- 
tions, impressed  upon  us  their  determina- 
tion to  preserve  their  independence  and 
sovereignty  and  to  make  progress  toward 
overcoming  their  challenging  develop- 
mental problems.  The  U.S.  delegation 
stressed  our  continuing  interest  in  good 
relations  with  Nepal  and  our  support  for 
Nepal's  independence  and  developmental 
progress. 

In  a  speech  before  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  57  countries.  King 
Birendra  took  the  opportunity  to  reit- 
erate his  concern  for  peace  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Nepal's  economic  and  social 


development.  We  assured  him  that  this 
is  our  own  goal  and  that  our  primary  in- 
terest in  South  Asia  is  peace  and  sta- 
bility, which  we  see  as  essential  for  the 
area's  continued  development. 

The  29-year-old  King  faces  a  difficult 
task  in  overcoming  centuries  of  isolation 
on  the  one  hand  an\S  the  effects  of  inter- 
national economic '  dislocations  on  the 
other,  but  he  recognizes  the  task  and  has 
committed  himself  to  moving  his  country 
forward.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  has  set 
as  one  of  his  top  priorities  improvement 
of  Nepal's  education  system  and  the  re- 
duction of  illiteracy.  We  should  com- 
mend him  on  his  farsightedness  in 
channeling  his  coimtry's  resources  and 
energy  in  this  field  which  will  have  long- 
term  beneficial  implications  in  every 
other  area  of  Nepal's  development.  His 
efforts  deserve  our  support  and  encour- 
agement in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
addresses  given  on  this  occasion,  the  first 
by  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  Rijal,  and 
two  by  King  Birendra  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Unofficial  Translation) 

Prime  Ministks  Rijal's  Speech,  Febrvart  24, 

1975 

(Delivered  on  the  Tundikhel  Kathmandu] 
Your  Majesty, 

On  this  historic  day  and  in  the  midst  of 
inatlonwlde  Jubilation  we.  the  people  of 
Nepal,  feel  proud  and  privileged  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  witnessing  Your  Majesty 
graciously  bedecked  with  that  resplendent 
Crown,  which  has  always  been  the  tradi- 
tional symbol  of  our  national  unity,  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence.  On  this  day 
,we  seek  Your  Majesty's  gracious  permission 
to  extend  to  Your  Majesty  our  loyal  greet- 
ings and  felicitations. 

All  of  us  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Kings  of  the  Shah  dynasty  who  have  in 
every  moment  of  crisis  conferred  on  the 
country  oonect  and  Just  leadership.  Uni- 
fication of  the  country.  Introduction  of  de- 
mocracy and  Initiation  of  the  partyless 
Panchayat  System  of  democracy,  so  neatly 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  country, — all 
such  steps  of  far-sighted  wisdom  and  deci- 
sive importance  were  taken  by  Your  Maj- 
esty's illustrious  forbears.  Blazing  new  trails 
in  that  noble  tradition.  Your  Majesty  is 
now  fully  and  firmly  resolved  to  unleash  the 
mainsprings  of  national  development  In  order 
that  a  new  era  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
may  dawn  upon  your  beloved  people.  We 
shall,  therefore,  remain  ever  grateful  to  the 
scions  of  the  Shah  dynasty  for  the  profound 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  country's  nationhood.  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty. 

Your  Majesty's  rise  In  the  new  horizon  of 
this  ancient  country  has  been  In  the  form 
of  a  splendid  blaze  of  light.  After  finding 
out  and  treading  on  the  right  political  path, 
the  question  of  paramount  Importance  fac- 
ing the  country  was  that  of  development. 
In  this  context,  the  firmness  and  self-con- 
fidence with  which  Your  Majesty  has  should- 
ered the  great  responslbUlties  of  national 
development  and  has  squarely  faced  all  chal- 
lenges, have  heightened  the  moral  courage 
and  strengthened  the  self-confidence  of  each 
and  every  Nepali.  We  are  willing  and  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  so  that  the  steps 
taken  by  Your  Majesty  along  the  path  of 
national  development  may  be  fruitful  and 
effective. 

Garbed  in  different  costumes,  speaking  di- 


verse languages,  observing  various  social  cus- 
toms, and  holding  different  religious  faiths, 
we,  the  loyal  subjects  of  Your  Majesty,  are 
scattered  In  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
from  Mechl  in  the  east  to  Mahakall  In  the 
west.  Nevertheless,  this  country  has  no  his- 
tory of  bloodshed  and  violence  springing 
from  sectarian  differences.  AU  through  the 
history  we  have  been  living  together  In  love 
and  affection  as  members  of  one  family,  re- 
specting one  another's  religious  beliefs  and 
social  values.  The  whole  credit  for  this  happy 
and  harmonious  state  of  affairs  goes  to  Mon- 
archy, the  only  political  institution  which 
has  proved  an  unfaUlng  source  of  leadership 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  national 
unity  and  solidarity.  The  King  being  com- 
mon to  all,  a  citizen,  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  feels  that  he  Is  enjojrlng  the  blesalnga 
of  his  Invisible  presence. 

Sacrificing  all  personal  comforts  for  the 
sake  of  public  welfare.  Your  Majesty  has 
taken  on  your  broad  shoulders  the  formid- 
able burden  of  the  country  with  deep  solici- 
tude. Every  citizen  of  the  country  knows 
how  anxious  you  are  and  what  pains  you 
have  been  taking  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  your  beloved  people.  They 
are  also  fully  aware  of  the  Indomitable 
patience  with  which  you  are  facing  the  chal- 
lenge. Indifferent  to  the  inclemencies  ot 
weather  and  heedless  of  all  kinds  of  incon- 
veniences. Your  Majesty  has  travelled  door- 
to-door  even  In  the  least  accessible  part  of 
the  country,  bearing  the  Inspiring  message 
of  national  development.  Your  Majesty  has 
issued  the  clarion-call  for  regional  develop- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  balanced  growth 
of  aU  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  has  em- 
phasised the  need  for  the  Just  and  equitable 
distribution  of  national  Investment.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Your  Majesty's  right  efforts  In  this 
direction,  our  country  will  no  doubt  succeed 
in  achieving  its  goals  before  long.  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  big,  nationwide  develop- 
ment campaign,  set  in  motion  by  Your  Ma- 
jesty, we,  the  people  of  Nepal,  pledge  that, 
we  shall  dedicate  whatever  skill  and  strength 
we  have  to  the  service  of  the  country  with 
heart  and  soul,  steadfastly  following  in  your 
footsteps. 

From  time  Inunemorlal  our  country  has 
been  Justly  famous  as  the  Inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  Art  and  the  meeting  point  of 
different  cultures.  Complete  religious  toler- 
ance and  \inparalleled  harmony  of  thought 
are  the  two  outstanding  factors  that  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  our  common  cul- 
tural heritage.  Prom  the  early  days  of  civili- 
zation the  standards  achieved  by  our  artists 
m  both  Its  graphic  and  plastic  forms,  have 
won  wide  acclaim,  both  within  and  beyond 
our  national  frontiers.  Inscriptions  In  stone 
and  bronze,  testifying  to  the  glories  of  our 
ancient  art  and  culture,  are  extant  even  now 
m  sufficient  quantity.  While  maintaining 
this  perpetual  flow  of  our  national  cultiu« 
in  the  most  dynamic  form,  the  Kings  of  the 
Shah  dynasty  have  through  their  Royal  pa- 
tronage brightened  our  cultural  heritage, 
with  the  result  that  our  country  now  holds 
a  place  of  pride  among  the  art-lovers  and 
orlentologists  of  the  world. 

The  signal  contributions  made  by  Your 
Majesty  to  the  conservation  and  cultivation 
of  literature,  art  and  science  have  won  uni- 
versal commendation.  Under  the  patronage 
of  Your  Majesty  the  art  societies  along  with 
the  artists  of  different  schools  are  busy  pro- 
ducing objects  of  art  in  a  fresh  burst  of 
creative  Impulse. 

The  proclamations,  messages  and  speeches, 
dellvwed  by  Yo\ir  Majesty  from  time  to  time, 
have  ever  been  correct  guide-lines  for  direct- 
ing the  public  life  and  other  business  of  state 
on  the  right  lines.  Your  Majesty's  serene 
personality,  which  combines  simplicity  with 
single-minded  devotion  to  duty,  lights  our 
path  like  a  beacon.  Moved  by  the  deep-felt 
desire  to  introduce  certain  changes  in  our 
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partyless  Panchayat  system  of  democracy  so 
that  It  may  be  more  closely  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  Your  Majesty  has  only  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Royal  Commission.  Under  Your 
Majesty's  dynamic  leadership  and  political 
gviidance  our  partyless  system  will  continue 
to  gain  maturity  from  day  to  day  and  will 
prove  a  more  and  more  efficient  tool  of 
nation-building.  The  State  visits  to  the 
friendly  countries,  so  successfully  imder- 
taken  by  Your  Majesty,  the  active  participa- 
tion in  the  summit  conference  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  by  Your  Majesty  and  the 
interviews  to  the  eminent  Journalists  of 
Nepal  and  the  world  granted  by  Your  Majesty 
with  such  wisdom  and  Insight,  have  helped 
project  the  correct  image  of  Nepal  on  the 
stage  of  the  International  world. 

On  this  grand  national  festival  of  the 
glorious  Coronation  today  we,  the  people  of 
Nepal,  Your  Majesty's  loyai  subjects,  pray 
to  Shree  Pashupatlnath,  Shree  Quhyakall 
and  Shree  Bajrayoglnl  that  the  glory  and 
grandeur  of  Your  Majesty's  name  and  fame 
may  spread  to  the  fovir  comers  of  the  world 
and  that  Your  Majesty's  prosperous  reign 
ijiay  remain  firmly  rooted  till  Eternity.  We 
humbly  and  respectfully  extend  our  loyal 
greetings  and  goodwlshes  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  Your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
accept  them. 

With  expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  people  of  Nepal. 

Darbar  Mandir.  Tundikhel,  Kathmandu, 
Monday,  12th  of  Phalgun,  2031,  (February  24, 
1975). 

(Nagendra  Prasad  Rljal), 

Prime  Minister. 


King  Bibendra's  Speech,  Febrttakt  25,  1975 
(Delivered  at  the  Royal  Palace) 

DisTiNctnsHED  Friekds:  Ceremonies  have 
occupied  much  of  my  time,  and  I  have  not 
even  bad  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  we  apprelcate  your  friendly  gesture 
in  coming  to  Nepal  to  participate  In  our 
Coronation.  We  celebrate  this  occasion  as  an 
event  symbolising  our  national  unity  and 
historical  continuity.  Your  distinguished 
presence  has.  on  doubt,  deeply  gratified  us. 
It  Is  an  added  evidence  of  the  goodwill  and 
friendship  that  you  have  for  my  people  and 
my  country. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tissure 
you  that  this  nation  gratefully  remembers 
and  warmly  reciprocates  your  feeling  of 
friendship  and  co-operation,  so  generously 
extended  to  us  In  our  time  of  rejoicing  as 
well  as  in  our  time  of  need. 

Nepal  Is  a  small  country  placed  among 
the  highest  mountain -chains  In  the  world. 
Our  land  covers  tracts  that  are  both  tropical 
and  temperate.  Most  of  our  people  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life.  Some 
of  our  countrymen  still  lead  a  pastoral  life 
while  others  in  the  cities  and  towns  are 
beginning  to  take  to  an  industrial  age.  For 
its  size  Nepal  presents  an  extremely  varied 
picture  of  people  and  topography. 

Tenacity,  courage  and  simplicity,  together 
with  an  inborn  sense  of  Independence  that 
we  have  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  our 
history,  characterize  our  way  of  life.  How- 
ever varied  the  face  of  our  land,  we  are  a 
united  people  with  a  common  historical  ex- 
perience, confidently  looking  to  the  future 
with  hope  and  determination.  Our  land  pro- 
vides the  visitor  with  a  continual  surprise 
of  change  and  contrast,  of  richness  and  beau- 
ty. Its  panoramic  beauty  has,  since  the  time 
immemorial,  attracted  sages  and  seers  as  It 
does  attract  modem  explorers  and  tourists. 
The  nature  of  our  land  has  enabled  us,  the 
Nepalese,  to  weave  an  enduring  fabric  of  life 
that  is  based  on  peace,  concord  and  harmony 

Since  1951 — which  provides  a  watershed 
In  our  history — we  made  experiments  with 
dilTerent  forms  of  government.  We  discovered 
that,  however  good  a  polity  be,  It  cannot 


take  root  without  some  germinal  seed  in  the 
tradition  of  a  native  culture.  Nepal  has  been 
Independent  throughout  history.  It  has 
never  been  a  colony  of  any  country  and  It 
has  little  experience  of  adopting  a  system 
alien  to  it.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  we 
tried  to  imbibe  a  system,  root  and  branch. 
Imported  from  abroad  It  was  difficult  to  har- 
monize the  need  for  order  with  the  need  for 
change.  As  a  result,  we  faced  a  crisis  of  iden- 
tity. It  was  this  transitional  feature  as  well 
as  geopolitical  compulsions  which  led  us  fi- 
nally to  the  road  of  partyless  Panchayat 
System  of  government.  It  Is  not  only  indige- 
nous and  democratic,  but  also  the  Nepalese 
variant  of  a  people-based  system  of  govern- 
ment. Its  evolution  is  dictated  as  much  by 
our  historical  experience  as  by  our  culture 
and  geography.  Under  the  system,  Nepal  Is 
socially  and  politically  awake  and  Is  moving 
into  an  era  of  equal  opportunities  for  all 
with  a  readiness  to  embrace  suitable  re- 
forms. 

In  our  system  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  country  is  entrusted  to  a  Council 
of  Ministers  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
We  have  a  national  legislature  known  as  the 
Rashtrlya  Panchayat  which  consists  of  peo- 
ple's representatives  elected  from  all  dis- 
tricts of  the  Kingdom.  We  have  also  an  in- 
dependent judiciary.  Public  participation  in 
our  polity  can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
in  Nepal  there  are  about  four  thousand  vil- 
lage councils  which  locally  manage  their 
own  affairs.  At  the  national  level,  we  have  a 
Planning  Commission  when,  together  with 
the  National  Development  Council,  devises 
development  strategies  and  evaluates  pro- 
grammes. 

If  the  creation  of  a  modern  Infrastructure, 
political  as  well  as  administrative,  has  taken 
some  years,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  our 
goal  or  creating  a  viable  economic  order  In 
the  country  together  with  the  need  for  dis- 
tributive Justice  and  social  reforms.  My 
august  father  enunciated  a  New  Legal  Code 
which  has  enabled  every  Nepalese  to  see  the 
light  of  social  norms  Infused  with  human 
dignity.  The  land  reforms  carried  out  under 
the  Panchayat  system  have  brought  tiller 
participation  In  rural  development  closer  to 
reality.  A  New  Education  Plan  seeks  to  com- 
bine the  acquisition  of  skills,  attitudes  and 
Ideas  with  actual  application.  The  Plan  also 
tries  to  elevate  the  quality  of  teachers  and 
taught  alike,  and  seeks  to  Improve  the  living 
standards  of  our  people  In  general. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  we  have  built 
more  roads  and  bridges,  generated  more  elec- 
tricity and  constructed  more  schools,  fac- 
tories and  buildings  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  For  investing  our  resources  more 
equitably,  we  have  established  four  develop- 
ment zones  on  a  geographic  basis.  We  are 
slowly,  but  surely,  moving  out  of  a  purely 
agricultural  economy  to  an  economy  of  self- 
sufficiency  based  on  small-scale  industries 
and  diversified  trade.  Nevertheless,  we  axe 
far  behind  In  the  global  endeavour  for  eco- 
nomic advancement,  which  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  twentieth  century  represents  the 
focus  of  national  endeavour  of  every  country 
in  the  world.  For  us  development  has  thus 
an  virgency  and  a  compulsion  not  felt  else- 
where. Our  strategy  is  to  bring  about  devel- 
opment largely  through  the  mobilization  of 
our  own  resoiwces,  supplemented  where  ne- 
cessary by  international  co-op)eratlon.  These 
tasks  call  for  a  condition  of  peace. 

As  heirs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  civili- 
zations in  Asia,  our  natural  concern  Is  to 
preserve  our  Indpendence — a  legacy  handed 
down  to  us  by  history.  The  absence  of  peace 
will  delay,  make  more  difficult  and  even  de- 
form our  development,  Just  as  a  world  with- 
out peace  will  jeopardize  our  traditional  in- 
dependence. As  we  are  a  peace-loving  people, 
we  seek  to  work  for  peace,  not  in  Isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  whole  world.  I  can  assure  you 
that  Nepal  harbours  no  lll-wUl  or  any  un- 


friendly feeling  towards  any  country  in  the 
world.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  close  &ad  cordial  ties  of  understand- 
ing with  our  neighbours.  If  our  relations  with 
India  have  been  deep  and  extensive,  our  re- 
lations with  China  have  been  equally  close 
and  friendly,  consistently  marked  by  under- 
standing of  each  other's  problems  and  aspi- 
rations. 

We  adhere  to  the  policy  of  non-alignment 
because  we  believe  that  it  brightens  the  pros- 
pects of  peace.  We  need  peace  for  our  secur- 
ity, we  need  peace  for  our  independence,  and 
we  need  peace  for  development.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Nepal  in  the  past  had  signed  formal 
peace  sind  friendship  treaties  with  both  our 
friendly  neighbours.  And  if  today,  peace  is  an 
overriding  concern  with  us,  it  is  only  because 
our  people  genuinely  desire  peace  in  our 
country,  in  our  region  and  everywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  with  this  earnest  desire  to  Insti- 
tutlonatise  peace  that  I  stand  to  make  propo- 
sition— a  proposition  that  by  country.  Nepal 
be  declared  a  zone  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  only  under  a  condition  of 
peace  will  be  able  to  create  a  politically  stable 
Nepal  with  a  sound  economy  which  will  In 
no  way  be  detrimental  to  any  country.  I 
also  wish  to  declare  that  In  making  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  one  of  peace  we  are  not  prompted 
out  of  fear  or  threat  from  any  country  or 
quarter.  As  heirs  to  a  country  that  has  al- 
ways lived  In  independence,  we  wish  to  see 
that  our  freedom  and  independence  shall  not 
be  thwarted  by  the  changing  flux  of  time 
when  understanding  is  replaced  by  mis- 
understanding, when  conscillatlon  Is  re- 
placed by  bellgerency  and  war.  It  is  with  such 
a  perspective  view  of  the  future  that  with  the 
help  of  our  friends  we  seek  peace. 

Distinguished  friends,  if  I  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  your  presence  here  to  relate 
something  of  what  we  in  Nepal  are  doing  and 
Intend  to  do  in  the  future.  I  hope  you  will 
understand  us  as  friends.  Your  visit  to  Nepal 
has  furthered  the  bonds  of  our  friendship. 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  during  your 
brief  stay,  we  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
you  with  such  comforts  and  facilities  as  we 
would  have  liked  to.  When  you  return  home, 
we  would  like  you  to  carry  back  with  you 
memories  of  our  friendly  feelings  towards 
your  country  and  people.  My  wife  joins  me 
In  extending  thanks  to  you  and,  on  behalf  of 
both  of  us  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  t^e  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Nepal,  we  request 
you  to  convey  to  your  government  and  people 
a  message  of  peace,  greetings  and  goodwill. 

Thank  you. 

King  Bireitdra's  Speech.  Febrttart  24,  197S 
[Delivered  on  the  Tundikhel,  Kathmandu] 

HM   CALLS   TO   BEGIN    NEW  .  .  . 

Beloved  Cotjwtrymen  :  About  two  hundred 
years  ago,  our  Illustrious  ancestor.  King 
Prlthivl  Narayan  Shah,  left  the  small  prin- 
cipality of  Oorkha  to  embark  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  unifying  the  principalities  of  Nepal. 
The  successful  conclusion  of  this  noble  en- 
deavour brought  Into  being  present-day 
Nepal,  united  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Institution  of  monarchy  In  Nepal  had 
existed  from  time  Immemorial.  The  earliest 
records  show  Nepalese  history  and  civiliza- 
tion developing  under  Its  patronage.  King 
Prlthivl  Narayan  Shah's  campaign  however 
added  a  new  dimension:  out  of  a  myriad  of 
diversities  ranging  from  the  social  to  re- 
ligious and  cultural  entitles  and  from  nu- 
merous principalities  of  varied  topography, 
a  new  nation  was  forged. 

Today,  our  country  encompasses  not  only 
the  hills,  valleys  and  plateaus  of  mld-mon- 
tame  reg^lons  but  also  the  fiat,  tropical  plains 
of  the  Teral  together  with  some  cold,  arid 
tracts  beyond  the  high  Himalayas.  The  bstslc 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  mosaic  of  nu- 
merous diversities  and  contrasts  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  Crown.  Naturally,  therefore, 
our  people  look  up  to  It  as  an  enduring  ex- 
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pression  of  their  unity  and  strength.  The 
Throne  embodies  this  country's  sovereignty. 
Integrity  and  national  dignity  together  with 
our  Independence,  tradition  and  culture.  It 
is  only  natural  that  the  Nepalese  should 
regard  It  with  affection  and  pride. 

It  Is  this  legacy  which  history  has  handed 
down  to  us  In  our  person.  In  this  spirit,  and 
In  a  spirit  of  prayerful  wishes  for  our  peo- 
ple, we  accept  the  address  presented  us  on 
behalf  of  all  our  countrymen  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Nagendra  Prasad  Rljal.  We  consider  his 
felicitations  a  collective  expression  of  our  be- 
loved people's  affection  for  us,  and  from  the 
Court  s\i»imoned  here  in  this  city  of  divini- 
ties, we  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  and 
our  own,  our  gratitude  to  all  our  people. 

Evenrwhere  and  in  every  age.  human  so- 
ciety craves  for  truth.  Justice,  righteous- 
ness and  salvation.  And  theae  strivings  of 
man  can  be  fulfilled  more  by  the  moral 
sensibility  of  man  that  by  the  Insensltlvlty 
of  matter.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
realisation  that  Monarchy  had  been  Instl- 
tuded  as  the  basis  of  our  ancient  political 
culture.  Conscious  of  these  beliefs,  our  illus- 
trious ancestors  shouldered  their  responsi- 
bilities towards  the  country  and  the  people. 
As  the  King  dedicated  himself  to  fiuther 
the  cause  of  his  people,  the  people.  In  turn, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the 
King  in  whom  they  saw  the  personification 
of  their  collective  will  and  Identity.  This 
being  our  history,  we  are  committed  to  fur- 
ther the  great  tradition  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  our  timeless  tradition,  we  have  woven 
with  consummate  skill  a  synthesis  out  of 
diversities  and  contrasts  In  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  conciliation.  Our  national  culture 
has  remained  Indigenously  Indivisible,  and 
in  its  evolution  It  has  drawn  on  a  pragmatic 
basis  the  essence  of  all  creeds,  whether  It 
be  Valshnavlsm,  Shalvlsm,  the  Shaktlcult  or 
Buddhist  philosophy.  To  an  Inquiring  mind, 
the  uniquenes  of  Nepal's  culture  lies  pre- 
cisely In  the  achievement  of  unity  from 
these  diversities  and  contrasts.  In  fact.  It 
was  to  give  political  articulation  to  this 
tradition  that  King  Prlthivl  Narayan  Shah 
described  the  Kingdom  as  a  garden  where  all 
creeds  and  professions  may  come  to  bloom 
and  blossom.  He  persevered  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  the  country  but 
also  strove,  through  the  development  of  In- 
dustries, to  enhance  the  well-being  of  his 
people,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  He  stressed  the  need,  above 
all,  of  upholding  fairness  and  Justice  for  all. 
We  have  borne  these  Ideals  close  to  our 
heart  and.  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
Judgment,  we  t<iK>  have  been  following  these 
enduring  precepcs. 

In  the  last  three  years  since  we  ascended 
the  Throne,  some  concerns  have  occupied 
much  of  our  thinking  and  time.  And  these 
have  been : 

How  to  maintain  the  sovereign  integrity 
of  Nepal  and  safeguard  the  liberty  of  every 
Nepali. 

How  to  enhance  the  welfare  and  the  dignity 
of  our  people. 

And  above  all,  how  to  administer  Justice 
Eo  that  people  can  march  ahead  on  the  road 
to  neace,  happiness  and  freedom. 

Concerned  with  these  problems,  we  took 
to  regular  tours  of  the  country  during  which 
we  met  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
talked  to  them  of  our  problems  and  prospects 
sharing  with  them  joys  and  sorrows.  In  the 
end,  we  have  been  convinced  that  the  basic 
problem  confronting  the  nation  concerns  the 
development  of  Nepal  and  the  Nepalese  peo- 
ple. We  have,  accordingly,  granted  the  high- 
est priority  to  economic  development.  Not 
only  are  the  majority  of  our  people  back- 
ward, ip  the  economic  sense  of  the  term; 
due  to  Ignorance  and  Illiteracy  we  have  not 
been  able  to  harness  our  rich  human  and 
natural  resources,  either. 


It  is  only  natural  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, several  thoughts  come  to  our  mind. 
We  wish  to  see  the  hungry  fed,  the  naked 
clothed,  the  sick  tended.  We  wish  to  see 
all  our  children  receive  the  light  which  edu- 
cation imparts.  We  wish  to  see  every  Nepali 
learnt  at  least  a  useful  skill  or  vocation,  so 
that  the  self-respect  earned  through  use- 
ful effort  is  not  denied  anyone.  We  wish 
to  see  growth  and  development  In  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  Indvistry  and  all  other 
sectors  of  biu*  national  economy  and  Its  ef- 
fects distributed  evenly  so  that  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  able  to  increas- 
ingly share  in  the  ensuing  climate  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  wish  to  see  creative  tal- 
ent, so  much  of  It  now  hidden  for  want  of 
opportunities  come  to  the  fore  in  every  part 
of  the  country  and  contribute  with  dynam- 
ism and  dignity  to  the  mainstream  of  na- 
tional life.  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  have  occupied  our  mind.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  we  believe  that  it  Is  edu- 
cation which  constitutes  the  mainspring  of 
development.  I  have,  therefore,  commanded 
my  government  to  make  primary  education 
free  so  that  every  Nepali  child,  whether  boy 
or  girl  may  get  access  to  better  opportu- 
nities in  life.  It  Is  also  my  firm  conviction 
that  whatever  resources  we  can  generate  In- 
ternally or  externally  should  be  committed 
development  of  the  Nepalese  to  the  and  the 
Nepalese  people  alone. 

My  beloved  people,  we  feel  that  the  times 
call  upon  us  to  usher  In  a  new  age,  an  age 
when  the  Nepalese  people  shall  rouse  them- 
selves to  seek  development  integrating  the 
material  with  spirlt\ial  advancement,  and 
the  physical  growth  with  moral  and  Intel- 
lectural  upUftment.  Let  us  begin  a  new  era — 
an  era  when  industrUlsation  will  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  accelerated  economic  development. 
Let  us  Initiate  this  age  when  letter  and 
art  and  science  flourish  together  with  tech- 
nology, crafts,  and  skill  in  different  fields  of 
national  endeavour  and  above  all.  let  us 
continue  to  develop  and  enrich  our  civili- 
zation and  culture  In  this  treasured  land 
of  oiu^.  and  live  in  freedom  for  ages  to 
come. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Nepal's  Independ- 
ence rests  on  the  unity  of  the  Nepalese  peo- 
ple. Let  us  not  forget  that  Nepal's  develop- 
ment, too,  depends  on  dedication  of  the 
Nepalese  themselves.  This  explains  why  our 
Panchayat  Constitution  grants  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  citizens  to  advance  both 
personal  and  national  Interests.  Therefore  It 
behoves  us  today  that  all  of  us  work  earnest- 
ly as  one  for  the  creation  of  a  Just,  dynamic, 
partyless,  democratic  society,  free  from  ex- 
ploitation. To  fulfil  such  goals  it  Is  equally 
necessary  that  we  move  ahead  introducing 
timely  reforms  where  necessary. 

Beloved  countrymen,  by  the  Grace  of  the 
Almighty,  our  Coronation  has  been  solemn- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  Vedlc  rites.  We 
have  taken  this  auspicious  hour  sis  an  hour 
for  renewed  dedication  to  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  countrymen.  A  few  steps  which 
we  have  taken  in  the  campaign  for  national 
development  have  been  inspired  and  sus- 
tained by  the  affection,  co-operation  and 
goodwill  which  we  have  received  In  ample 
measure  from  our  people.  The  Journey  be- 
fore us  however  remains  long  and  arduous. 
We  feel  confident  that  the  faith,  support  and 
loyalty  of  the  people  for  us  will  continue  to 
be  forthcoming.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I 
call  upon  all  the  Nepalese  to  work  still  hard- 
er Many  are  the  needs  of  the  present,  but 
we  have  to  work  with  greater  determination 
and  discipline,  not  only  to  fulfil  these,  but 
also  with  our  view  firmly  set  to  the  future, 
to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  generations 
to  come.  All  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
serving  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the 
countrymen.  A  selfless  effort  where  the  King 
Joins  hands  with  his  people  in  serving  the 
nation  has  been  a  unique  feature  of  our  poli- 


tical life  in  the  past,  and  so  It  shall  renutln 
in  the  future  too.  As  the  Crown  in  Nepal 
has  been  safeguarded  by  the  toil  and  blood 
of  the  Nepalese  people,  the  Crown  too.  In 
its  distinctive  Nepalese  character,  shall  al- 
ways defend  and  promote  the  Interest  of 
the  Nepalese  people.  Every  hour  of  our  his- 
tory has  been  an  hoiir  of  challenge:  and 
meeting  these  challenges  has  been  a  feature 
of  our  national  life.  I  feel  that  all  oiu-  re- 
sources physical  mental  and  material.  sboiUd 
be  devoted  fully  to  the  service  of  Nepal.  In 
such  a  comprehensive  effort  we  should  con- 
secrate oxirselves  fully  to  the  service  of  Nepal, 
the  King  for  the  people  of  Nepal,  the  pec^le 
for  the  King  of  Nepal,  the  King  and  the 
people  both  together  for  the  cause  of  Nepal. 
Only  a  dedication  of  this  breadth  and  mag- 
nitude will  enhance  the  dlg^ty  and  honour 
of  this  Himalayan  Kingdom,  enabling  us  to 
hold  our  heads  high  like  the  towering  peak  of 
the  Everest  Itself. 

In  the  end,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  warm  welcome  to  all  Heads  of  State, 
Royal  Representatives,  Heads  of  Govern- 
ment, diplomatic  representatives  and  other 
distinguished  guests  from  various  friendly 
countries,  who  have  not  only  gracefully  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
Coronation  celebrations,  but  have,  by  their 
presence  here,  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  Once  again,  we  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  address  presented 
us  by  our  people.  We  also  extend  our  thanks 
to  the  Coronation  Celebration  Committees 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
to  our  beloved  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

May  Lord  Pashupatlnath  bless  us  all! 


COSTLY  BUREAUCRATIC  DELAYS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  time 
of  rising  unemployment  and  Inflation, 
attention  miist  be  given  to  the  costs  im- 
posed on  our  economy  from  bureaucrat- 
ic delays  in  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  record  a  letter  I  received  from 
Alunite  Metallurgical  Center,  a  large 
corporation  planning  over  $400  million 
of  investment  in  a  mining  and  manu- 
facturing facility  in  southern  Utah.  The 
proposed  project  would  provide  over 
1.500  permanent  jobs  to  a  community 
that  is  currently  experiencing  over  15- 
percent  unemplo3Tnent.  TTie  economic 
benefits  of  this  facility  are  not  confined 
to  Utah.  Once  alumina  production  has 
reached  expected  levels.  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  will  be  eliminated.  In 
addition,  an  Important  byproduct  of 
alunite  production  is  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer, a  product  in  very  short  supply 
and  critical  to  increasing  our  agricul- 
tural output.  Although  significant  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  be  realized  from  the 
completion  of  this  facility,  all  construc- 
tion plans  have  been  postponed  for  at 
least  18  months  due  to  delays  in  process- 
ing and  preparing  the  environmental 
impact  statement.  Several  proposals  for 
large  mining  projects  that  require  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  have  left 
the  Utah  State  OflSce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  struggling  to  meet 
environmental  impact  statement  dead- 
lines. It  is  this  increased  workload  which 
is  responsible  for  the  long  delays  and  the 
imnecessary  costs  imposed  upon  local 
and  national  economies. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantial room  for  streamlining  and  ex- 
pediting  the   process   of   obtaining   an 
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environmental  impact  statement.  It  Is 
time  for  Congress  to  undertake  an  evalu- 
ation of  existing  procedures  and  measure 
them  against  proposed  alternatives, 
identifying  unnecessary  regulations  and 
requirements  to  be  eliminated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alttnitz  Metallttrcical  Center, 

Golden,  Colo.,  February  28, 1975. 
Hon.  Prank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  The  attached  letter 
pretty  well  describes  the  current  status  of 
the  Alumet  Project  and  our  recent  attempts 
to  accelerate  progress.  As  you  can  see,  we 
have  not  thus  far  been  spectacularly  success- 
ful In  overcoming  bureaucratic  Inertia,  but 
we  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  organized  labor 
and  will  continue  our  efforts.  In  this  Instance, 
the  alms  of  labor  and  management  are 
identical. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any  assistance 
you  can  give,  either  in  prodding  the  govern- 
ment agencies  or  developing  special  legisla- 
tion to  aid  our  Project. 
Respectfully, 

WlLUAM  R.  Tipton, 

General  Manager, 
Western  Operations. 

ALUNrrE  Metalltjrgicai,  Center, 

Golden.  Colo.,  February  27,  1975. 

Mr.  RtJSSELL  T.  CONLON, 

General  Vice  President,  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers.  Washington,  D.C. 
Subject :  Need  for  new  legislation 

Dear  Rwss:  The  Alumet  Project,  which  we 
discussed  yesterday,  is  a  Joint  Venture  by: 
Earth  Sciences,  Inc..  Golden,  Colorado,  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Southwlre  Company,  CarroUton,  Geor- 
gia. The  Project  will  mine  2.5  mUlion  tons 
per  year  of  phosphate  In  Idaho.  It  wUl  mine 
800.000  tons  per  year  of  coal,  and  3.66  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  of  alunlte  in  Utah.  The 
various  millUig  and  processing  operations 
which  follow  mining  will  produce  500,000 
tons  per  year  of  alumina.  1.1  million  tons 
per  year  of  phosphate  fertUlzer.  370.000  tons 
per  year  of  sulfate  of  potash,  and  10,000  tons 
per  year  of  aluminum  fluoride. 

About  1,500  men  will  be  required  to  oper- 
at«  the  mills  and  mines  of  the  Project.  200 
wUl  mine  and  process  phosphate  near  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho.  1,100  will  mine  and  process 
alunlte  near  MUford,  Utah.  About  3,600  men 
will  be  required  to  construct  the  Project. 

Total  caplUl  cost  of  the  Alumet  Project 
wUl  be  about  400  million  dollars  If  the  Proj- 
ect is  not  delayed  much  longer.  The  Project 
is  currenUy  being  delayed  for  lack  of  various 
government  permits. 

There  are  several  powerful  arguments  In 
favor  of  our  project: 

1.  It  win  render  the  V3.  Independent  of 
foreign  sources  of  alumina. 

2.  It  will  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

3.  It  will  create  an  additional  source  of 
phosphate  fertilizers,  which  are  In  critically 
short  supply. 

4.  The  project  Is  both  economically  and 
envlronmentaUy  sound  and  will  be  a  major 
source  of  tax  revenue. 

5.  It  will  bring  prosperity  to  an  econom- 
ically depressed  area. 

6.  It  will  give  permanent  employment  to 
about  1500  men  and  will  give  employment 
during  its  construction  to  about  3500  men, 
all  at  a  time  when  unemployment  Is  our 
greatest  domestic  problem. 

The  construction  phase  of  the  Project  will 
take  about  30  months,  with  a  total  Project 


time  span  of  42  months  to  complete  all 
phases.  A  Project  schedule  is  attached.  It 
would  obviously  be  most  advantageous  to 
both  the  United  States  economy  and  the 
backers  of  the  Project  if  work  could  begin 
immediately.  Unfortunately,  this  is  impos- 
sible under  our  present  environmental  reg- 
ulations. 

Environmental  Impact  Statements  will  be 
required  for  most  of  the  proposed  facilities. 
These,  by  law,  must  be  prepared  by  the  gov- 
ernment agency  having  Jurisdiction.  There 
is  currently  no  way  for  the  Project  backers 
to  speed  up  the  leisurely  preparation  proc- 
ess. In  discussions  with  the  government 
agencies  earlier  this  week,  the  following  facts 
were  brought  to  light: 

1.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  stated  that 
no  new  phosphate  mine  plans  would  be  ap- 
proved until  an  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment covering  the  entire  Southeast  Idaho 
phosphate  field  was  Issued.  The  E.I.S.  com- 
pletion date  is  estimated  to  be  July  1976. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
not  yet  selected  a  team  to  write  the  E.I.S. 
for  the  Utah  Alunlte  Property.  The  estimated 
completion  date  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished and  it  Is  doubtful  that  a  date  will  be 
set  before  April  1975.  The  Environmental 
Impact  Assessment  for  the  Alunlte  Property 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  BLM  since  De- 
cember 1974.  Efforts  to  expedite  action  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  cost  of  government  delay  In  this  case 
Is  staggering.  Project  cost  due  to  Inflation 
alone  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $4 
million  per  month.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
by  the  time  government  paperwork  Is  com- 
plete, the  Project  will  no  longer  yield  an 
adequate  return  on  Invested  capital  and  will 
be  abandoned.  In  any  case,  the  Project  cost 
Increase  will  be  passed  on  to  the  public  If 
the  Project  gets  Into  operation.  This  in- 
evitable by-product  of  environmental  delays 
was  not  mentioned  by  the  proponents  of  our 
environmental  laws. 

Some  corrective  legislation  Is  required. 
Responsibility  for  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  should  be  placed  on  the  group 
proposing  the  Project.  A  statutory  time  limit 
should  be  established  for  government  re- 
view, public  hearings  and  other  necessary 
functions.  The  alternative  to  simplifying  the 
environmental  procedure  Is  to  seek  special 
legislation  for  those  projects  which  are  suf- 
ficiently weU  publicized  to  win  widespread 
legislative  support.  This  U  a  tricky  and  cum- 
bersome procedure  which  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  but  which  Is  the  only  present 
means  of  expediting  government  action  on 
environmental  matters. 

I  win  be  most  grateful  If  your  organization 
can  assist  In  cutting  some  of  the  red  tape 
which  Is  holding  up  the  Alumet  Project. 
Please  call  upon  me  at  any  time  for  further 
Information  If  It  Is  needed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  R.  Tipton, 
General  Manager, 
Western  Operations. 

Section  12:  Project  Schedule 
The   schedule    (Figure    12-1)    indicates   a 

startup  date  42  months  after  Initiating  the 

work. 
The  schedule  Is  based  on  the  following 

assumptions : 

(1)  Process  engineering  will  begin  as  soon 
as  data  are  available  from  the  pUot  plant. 
Engineering  may  begin  before  completion  of 
the  pilot  plant  investigations. 

(2)  Design  engineering  will  not  begin  un- 
til the  basic  process  criteria  have  been  final- 
ized. 

(3)  Procurement  activities  and  allocation 
of  funds  wUl  begin  1  month  after  stert  of 
the  project. 

(4)  Equipment  Items  that  have  a  long 
lead  time  will  be  ordered  as  soon  as  possible. 


They  Include:  Power  plant  boilers;  Steam 
turbines;  Electric  transformers;  and  Ball 
mills. 

(5)  The  construction  phase  will  take  30 
months. 


CROWDING  OUT 


Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  what  could 
easily  be  the  most  important  measure  of 
the  94th  Congress:  H.R.  2166.  the  tax  cut 
bill.  Although  debate  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  cutting  taxes  to  stimulate  the 
economy  has  been  swirling  aroimd  us 
since  at  least  the  time  of  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  we  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  innumerable 
complex  decisions  required  to  either  im- 
plement or  reject  this  basic  concept. 

But,  prior  to  our  becoming  enmeshed 
in  the  specifics,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  poten- 
tial danger  which  could  confront  us  if 
the  congressional  penchant  for  cutting 
taxes  without  reducing  Government 
spending  is  Indulged  in  excessively.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  pro- 
mote economic  recovery.  But  we  should 
be  certain  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  attempt  to  tinker  with 
the  world's  most  complex  and  profitable 
machine. 

Last  week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
presented  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  economic  phenomenon  known  as 
"crowding  out."  Those  economists  wor- 
ried about  crowding  out  maintain  that 
private  financial  markets  cannot  handle 
both  huge  Federal  deficits  and  the  needs 
of  private  borrowers,  while  those  not 
as  concerned  argue  that  even  the  largest 
deficits  can  be  accommodated  because 
during  a  recession  those  borrowing  de- 
mands emanating  from  private  sources 
are  drastically  reduced. 

Most  discussions  of  this  issue  have 
been  pitched  at  this  rather  general  level. 
However,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  goes 
into  substantially  more  detail  by  break- 
ing the  savings  pool  into  its  essential 
components  and  then  discussing  what 
changes  in  the  economy  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  pool  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  all  the  demands  likely  to  be  forced 
upon  it.  The  sad  part  is  that  these 
changes  are  almost  all  bad.  Although 
they  would  not  all  occur  at  once,  higher 
interest  rates,  resurgent  inflation,  strug- 
gles for  fimds  between  private  borrowers 
and  the  Government,  a  decreased  rate 
of  economic  growth,  and  an  aborted  re- 
covery are  some  of  the  possibilities  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  economist 
and  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  judge 
the  finer  technical  points  of  this  debate. 
However,  I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress 
who,  imlike  our  economic  advisers,  bear 
the  ultimate  political  responsibility  for 
the  economy  should  be  aware  of  possible 
adverse  consequences  of  our  actions.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  from  the  March  13,  1975, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Crowding 
Out,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Understanding  the  economy  In  1975,  un- 
fortunately for  those  of  us  with  enough  on 
our  minds  already,  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  an  esoteric  economic  debate  over  some- 
thing called  "crowding  out." 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  sounded  the  first 
guns  in  this  debate  by  warning  that  financial 
markets  cannot  finance  both  the  huge  federal 
deficit  and  the  needs  of  private  borrowers. 
Some  economists  have  described  his  fear  as 
"hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times,  six  prestigious  liberal  economists  said 
the  problem  would  be  handled  through  an 
"accounting  Identity."  But  In  recent  weeks, 
independent  analyses  have  been  conducted 
by  Norman  B.  Ture,  a  Washington-based  con- 
sulting economist,  and  Allan  H.  Meltzer  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University.  Each  reports 
that  until  he  got  the  numbers  down,  he 
could  not  believe  things  are  as  bad  as  they 
are. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  Its  def- 
icits, It  competes  with  private  borrowers 
who  need  funds  to  Invest  In  plant  con- 
struction and  housing.  Both  government  and 
private  needs  must  be  met  from  the  savings 
pool,  which  consists  of  business  savings 
(profits  plus  depreciation  and  other  "capital 
consumption  allowances"),  personal  savings 
and  Inflows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for 
special  factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two 
totals  will  always  be  the  same;  this  Is  the 
"accounting  Identity." 

The  problem  Is  that  If  you  plug  some 
reasonable  1975  projections  Into  this  equa- 
tion. It  Is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come 
out  equal.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy 
government  borrowings  come  on  stream  In 
the  second  half,  the  economy  may  well  be 
in  for  some  type  of  severe  shock  now  only 
dimly  foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with 
calendar  year  1974  as  a  base,  would  look 
something  like  this: 
Billion  dollars,  1974: 

Invest,  plus  Deficit  Equals  Bus.  Sav.  plus 
Per.  Sav.  plus  For.  Inv.;  208.9  plus  5.9  Equals 
136.5  plus  76.7  plus  3.6. 
Total  214.8  Equals  total  216.8. 
1975: 

205  plus  70  Equals  150  plus  80  plus  10. 
Total  275.  Equals  240. 
First,  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
Investment  may  fall  off  more  rapidly,  but  so 
may  corporate  profits.  Personal  savings  may 
be  higher  if  the  savings  rate  rises  but  will  be 
lower  If  personal  Income  falls.  The  net  Inflow 
of  foreign  funds  may  increase,  but  the  above 
estimate  already  provides  a  tripling  in  a  year's 
time.  The  estimate  of  a  $35  billion  gap  Is 
essentially  a  conservative  one,  and  the  ques- 
tion Is,  how  will  this  gap  be  closed? 

Part  of  the  gap — and  in  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  Is  over  how  much — will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  purchases  of 
federal  debt  by  In  effect  printing  up  new 
money.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year, 
the  Fed  will  buy  federal  securities,  thus  In- 
jecting reserves  Into  the  banking  system  and 
making  the  money  supply  grow.  It's  easy 
enough  to  calculate  roughly  the  relationship 
between  the  Fed's  purchases  and  money 
growth.  At  a  6%  growth  In  the  narrowly 
defined  money  supply,  the  Fed  would  buy 
about  $7  billion  In  new  federal  debt.  If  the 
Fed  closes  the  gap  by  buying  the  whole  $35 
billion,  the  money  supply  would  grow  by 
about  30%  over  a  year's  time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  further,  let 
everyone  understand  that  money  growth 
anything  like  the  latter  figure  will  not  only 
rekindle  Infiatlon,  but  wUl  make  Interest 
rates  go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders 
and  borrowers  see  that  kind  of  money  growth 
coming,  they  will  start  to  crank  higher  in- 
flation estimates  Into  their  calculations.  Mr. 
Ture  expects  the  Fed  to  monetize  the  bulk 
of  the  deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in  terms 
of  a  prime  rate  of  20%  by  the  end  of  1975. 
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If  the  Fed  pursues  reasonably  moderate 
money  growth,  the  deficits  wUl  still  make  In- 
terest rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  market 
would  balance  the  equation  through  higher 
Interest  rates,  discouraging  borrowing  and 
encouraging  savings  and  foreign  Inflows.  But 
with  a  $35  billion  gap  to  close,  this  implies 
Interest  rates  that  still  might  be  high  enough 
to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  drop  In  business  investment  below  $205 
blUlon  Implies  a  much  deeper  economic  de- 
cline than  so  far  predicted.  Even  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  looked  for  a  small  Increase, 
not  decrease.  In  private  Investment. 

Alternatively,  the  $80  bllUon  In  personal 
savings  is  based  on  a  savings  rate  of  7.9% 
of  a  disposable  Income  of  $1,049  billion.  Over 
the  last  25  years,  the  savings  rate  has  ranged 
from  4.9%  to  B3%.  To  generate  an  extra 
$35  billion  It  would  have  to  leap  to  an  im- 
plausible 11%. 

FinaUy,  the  Interest  rates  necessary  to 
force  savings  up  and  Investments  down  by 
such  an  amount  might  themselves  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  effect  on 
the  housing  sector.  In  particular,  is  entirely 
predictable. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  analysis  Is  that 
somewhere  between  a  federal  deflclt  of  $50 
bUllon  and  a  federal  deflclt  of  $80  bUllon  the 
string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "accounting 
Identity,"  you  are  all  but  forced  to  assume 
the  economy  will  unwind  In  one  way  or 
another.  You  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  not  through  the  National  Income 
Accounts  as  above,  but  through  a  different 
"flow  of  funds"  methodology.  Salomon  Broth- 
ers did  this  earlier  In  the  year,  coming  to 
this  conclusion: 

"The  consequences  of  a  U.S.  budget  def- 
icit substantially  greater  than  the  nearlv 
$50  billion  estimated  by  us  for  calendar  1975 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit 
could  be  reasonably  financed  only  If  the 
economic  contraction  this  year  Is  mvich 
greater  than  we  expect.  Otherwise  the  budget 
deficit  would  either  lead  to  a  vicious  strug- 
gle for  funds  between  private  borrowers  and 
the  government,  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  have  to  supply  funds  without  regard 
to  Its  long-range  responsibilities.  In  any 
event,  a  larger  than  expected  deficit  would 
threaten  economic  recovery,  despite  the  best 
Intentions  of  government,  by  crowding  out 
medium  to  lower  rated  borrowers,  many  of 
whom  are  already  In  peril,  and  mortgage 
borrowers  as  well,  thus  aborting  recovery 
in  housing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  Heller,  a  value  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Contributors,  cited  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysts  are  well  aware 
the  defidt  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far  above 
$50  billion.  The  St.  Louis  Fed  puts  the  cal- 
endar year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely  on 
the  basis  of  administration  proposals,  which 
included  (on  a  fiscal  year  basts),  $16 
bllUon  In  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax 
cut  of  only  $16  blUlon. 

But  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller 
is  right  about  1975  and  that  the  gap  Is  filled 
by  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suppose 
money  growth  Is  moderate,  and  the  Fed  takes 
up  some  debt.  Falling  Inflation  means  lower 
Interest  rates,  and  suppose  this  effect  Is 
powerful  enough  that  non-destructive  rates 
can  balance  the  supply  and  demand  for 
funds.  There  still  remain  two  problems. 

One  Is  simply  that  private  borrowers 
will  still  be  crowded  out,  that  private  in- 
vestment will  decline.  In  other  words,  be- 
cavise  of  the  huge  deficits,  we  have  a  lower 
rate  of  capital  formation  and  thus  slower 
economic  growth  In  future  years.  Assuming 
that  the  deficits  cannot  be  reduced,  this  Is 
the  smallest  price  we  can  possibly  pay. 
The  final  problem  Is  1976,  or  whenever 


recovery  does  get  under  way  In  earnest.  At 
that  point,  the  Investment  needs  of  business 
and  bousing  will  go  up,  not  down.  If  the 
government  Is  by  then  still  running  $70  bil- 
lion deficits,  this  win  call  for  an  even  more 
Impossible-looking  Increase  on  the  savings 
side  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  def- 
icits will  again  threaten  to  abort  the  re- 
covery. This  destruction  of  capital  forma- 
tion, excessive  monetizatlon  of  debt  and 
aborting  of  real  growth  Is  essentlaUy  what 
has  already  happened  In  Great  Biltaln. 

Yet  Congress  goes  Its  happy  way,  adding 
to  expenditures.  Increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
tax  bins  that  discourage  saving  Instead  of 
encourage  It,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  recession  on,  and  In  that  case  Dr. 
Keynes  always  assured  them  that  budget 
deficits  are  a  free  lunch.  Didn't  he? 


THE  CAMBODIAN  DILEMMA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  consider  the  President's 
request  for  further  military  assistance  to 
Cambodia.  Daily,  the  administration  re- 
iterates its  rationale  for  further  aid  to 
the  crumbling  Lon  Nol  government.  Its 
arguments  are  not  new.  I  do  not  find 
them  convincing.  My  review  of  the  cables 
and  intelligence  reports  has  reinforced 
my  conviction  that,  even  with  increased 
aid  from  the  United  States,  the  Lon  Nol 
government  cannot  long  survive. 

Since  1970,  we  have  provided  $1.75  bll- 
Uon in  military  assistance  to  Cambodia. 
If  with  this  mammoth  sum  the  Phnom 
Penh  government  could  not  prevail  on 
the  battlefield,  is  it  realistic  to  expect 
that  an  additional  $125  million  will  turn 
the  tide? 

Now  the  administration  seeks  to  Justify 
its  request  for  more  aid  with  the  conten- 
tion that  if  the  government  falls  a  blood- 
bath of  devastating  proportions  will  en- 
sue. And  yet,  the  blood  flows  profusely 
in  Cambodia  today. 

Our  answer  to  the  administration  must 
reflect  a  decisicm  based  on  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Cambodian  people  them- 
selves. What  course  of  action  will  bring 
their  suffering  to  a  swift  end?  What 
course  of  action  will  save  the  most  lives? 
If  my  colleagues  will  carefully  analyze 
the  situation,  I  trust  they  will  concur 
that  the  delivery  of  more  military  aid 
will  neither  bring  peace  to  Cambodia 
nor  end  the  bloodshed,  but  will  only  serve 
to  prolong  the  unspeakable  ordeal  of  the 
Cambodian  people. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  9,  Anthony  Lake  eloquently 
analyzed  the  administration's  proposal 
and  the  history  of  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  He  stated  that : 

.  .  .  with  the  situation  In  Cambodia  now  so 
desperate,  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  on 
the  administration  to  show  us  where  it  wants 
to  take  us:  how  mere  aid  will  lead  to  peace 
and  how  much  it  will  cost  us  and  the  Cam- 
bodian people  In  the  process. 

With  deep  Insight,  Mr.  Lake  has  dis- 
cussed past  premises  in  the  context  of 
the  present  situation  in  Cambodia  and 
has  come  up  with  some  interesting  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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At  Stake  in  Cambodia:  Extending  Aid  Wu-l 

Onlt  Prolong  the  Killing 

(By  Anthony  Lake) 

The  news  from  Indochina  has  a  familiar 
ring  these  days:  Rockets  are  falling  on  a 
city.  Innocent  people  are  dying  and  a  gov- 
ernment propped  up  by  American  money  Is 
calling  for  more.  Even  more  familiar  are  the 
arguments  being  used  by  President  Ford  and 
his  administration  to  urge  additional  aid  for 
Cambodia,  arguments  that  echo  years  of  sim- 
ilar pleas  about  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  we  have  heard  them  before 
does  not  mean  that  the  old  arguments  are 
necessarily  wrong.  But  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  contmulng  bloodshed  do  indicate 
that  we  may  have  been  arguing  the  wrong 
issues  all  along. 

If  we  are  to  turn  an  all  too  familiar  and 
bitter  debate  Into  a  practical  discussion  of 
what  Is  to  be  done  about  the  mess  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  should  resolve  the  questions  on 
Indochina  that  no  longer  can  be  evaded. 

Anyone  who  feels  nostalgic  about  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past  must  appreciate  many  recent 
pleas  by  the  administration. 

"Dommoes,"  for  example,  are  back  In  fash- 
ion. The  allegiance  to  the  theory  of  falling 
dominoes  Is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  In  1963, 
when  President  Kennedy  exclaimed,  I  believe 
it.  I  believe  it."  Now,  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schleslnger  argues  that  "the  domino 
theory  .  .  .  has  been  overly  discredited." 

The  theory  has  changed,  of  course.  In  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  prediction  was  that 
the  dominoes  might  fall,  one  by  one,  as  com- 
munism advanced  acrcss  Asia. 

Under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
the  concept  was  broadened.  The  Communists 
would  promote  "wars  of  liberation"  around 
the  world,  if  they  were  not  licked  In  Viet- 
nam. In  May,  1965,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Far  Eastern  affairs  warned  that 
"Africa  and  Latin  America  are  already  feeling 
the  threat  of  such  thrusts." 

Now,  with  false  alarms  about  Africa  and 
Latin  America  no  longer  ringing,  and  with 
detente  the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  dominoes  are  not  physical  but  psycho- 
logical; not  countries  that  might  fall  to  ex- 
ternal subversion,  they  have  become  atti- 
tudes toward  the  United  States  that  might 
change,  with  severe  diplomatic  consequences. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sounded  this 
warning  in  October,  1967.  Our  "credibility," 
he  said,  was  at  stake  In  Vietnam.  "If  any 
who  would  be  our  adversary  should  suppose 
that  our  treaties  are  a  bluff,  or  will  be  aban- 
doned If  the  going  gets  tough,  the  result 
could  be  catastrophe  for  all  mankind." 

President  Nixon,  similarly,  feared  the  world 
wide  consequences  of  America's  acting  like 
a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

The  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  East 
Asian  affairs  recently  played  on  the  same 
general  theme:  "Cambodia  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  Isolated  spot  of  small  Import  to  the 
U.S.  Rather,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the  larger 
context  of  Indochina  which,  in  turn,  affects 
Southe«ist  Asia  and  Asia  as  a  whole,  which 
again  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  not  to 
exaggerate  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  U.S.  response  to  the  needs  of 
embattled  countries." 

But  where  are  the  voices  and  arms  of  our 
allies.  If  their  eyes  are  riveted  to  our  re- 
sponse? They  are  generally  silent,  because 
they,  at  least,  understand  the  danger  of  draw- 
ing an  analogy  between  a  NATO  coimtry  and 
a  Cambodia.  Indeed,  they  must  prefer  that 
the  United  States  wake  up  from  the  Indo- 
china nightmare  that  whose  commitment  so 
debilitates  It. 

Related  to  the  dominoes  argument  Is  an- 
other old  acquaintance,  the  "commitment" 
refrain.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  recall  how  often 
we  heard  of  our  "commitment"  to  succeed- 
ing regimes  in  Saigon.  Now  we  are  told  we 


have  a  commitment  to  Lon  Nol,  and  the 
Congress  will  violate   It  only  at  our  peril. 

Yet  surely  the  blame  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs should  not  be  placed  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  administration  made  whatever  promises 
there  were,  despite  constant  congressional 
opposition  since  the  war  was  extended  to 
Cambodia  by  the  "incursion"  of  1970. 

Section  655(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  states  that  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense," 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1971  and  re- 
affirmed since.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

To  "dominoes"  and  "commitment,"  add  a 
third  familiar  phrase:  "foreign  aggression." 
American  troops  won't  necessarily  be  sent 
to  meet  It  any  more,  but  according  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  statement  on  Cambodia,  "the 
policy  of  this  country  Is  to  help  those  nations 
with  military  hardware  .  .  .  where  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  a  country  want 
to  protect  their  country  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion." 

At  best,  the  view  that  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam  is  not  a  civil  war  has  always  been 
arguable.  To  claim  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
his  Communist  but  indisputably  Cambodian 
allies  m  the  field  are  "foreign"  to  Cambodia 
is  simply  Inaccurate.  Sixty-two  governments 
recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of 
Cambodia. 

Yes,  they  do  receive  foreign  aid  as  they 
attack  the  people  who  attacked  and  threw 
out  Sihanouk  in  the  first  place.  If  that  makes 
this  a  situation  of  "aggression,"  and  "for- 
eign" at  that,  what  are  we  to  say  of  our  aid 
to  the  other  side? 

Cambodia  must  be  recognized  as  a  civil, 
not  an  International  war  as  Vietnam  should 
have  been  so  long  ago. 

THE  BX7BDEN  OF  PROOF 

Finally,  there  is  the  Cambodian  "blood- 
bath" which  so  many  in  Washington  now 
fear,  should  Phnom  Penh  fall.  "Defeat  in 
South  Vietnam  would  be  to  deliver  a  friendly 
nation  to  terror  and  repression,"  warned 
President  Johnson  in  April,  1965.  Now  one 
can  all  too  clearly  envisage  the  bloodshed 
that  would  accompany  a  final  spasm  of  fight- 
ing around  Phnom  Penh. 

But  to  warn  of  a  new  "bloodbath"  Is  no 
Justification  for  extending  the  current  blood- 
bath. Rather,  we  should  begin  to  consider 
the  questions  which  must  now — perh£^s  al- 
ready too  late — be  addressed. 

All  of  the  argxunents  Just  mentioned  warn 
of  the  penalties  of  failure,  the  consequences 
of  allowing  a  defeat  in  Indochina.  Yet  the 
first  question  to  be  addressed  Is  at  least  as 
Important:  What  are  the  future  penalties 
of  a  continuing  effort  to  avoid  defeat? 

Throughout  the  sad  history  of  American 
sacrifice  In  Vietnam,  our  Presidents  Justi- 
fied our  anguish  not  by  predictions  of  suc- 
cess, but  through  fear  of  failure.  And  we 
never  saw  a  careful  analysis  of  what  it  would 
cost — in  American  lives,  in  American  dol- 
lars, and  In  the  sufferings  of  those  we  said 
we  were  trying  to  save. 

The  hope  offered  for  so  many  years  on  Viet- 
nam, and  now  on  Cambodia,  was  that  a 
"compromise  settlement"  could  be  achieved 
If  we  were  tough  enough  to  force  one.  But 
even  with  the  so-called  cease-fire  of  1973,  the 
fighting  continues  in  Vietnam,  and  this 
flickering  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  sesms 
as  far  distant  as  ever. 

We  never  should  have  waded  into  Cam- 
bodia In  1970,  or  into  Vietnam  before  that. 
Now  that  we  are  over  our  heads,  we  are 
like  a  swimmer  who  strikes  on  away  from 
shore,  with  only  water  to  the  horizon,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  avoid  looking  weak  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  bullies  back  on  the  beach. 

Especially  with  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
now  so  desperate,  the  burden  of  proof  must 


be  on  the  administration  to  show  us  where 
It  wants  to  take  us:  how  more  aid  will  lead 
to  peace  and  how  much  It  will  cost  us  and 
the  Cambodian  people  in  the  process. 

Playing  on  vague,  future  fears  will  not  do. 
For  those  concerns  must  be  overpowered  by 
our  fears  of  continuing  a  conflict  that  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  10  percent  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people  In  the  last  five  years  and  made 
millions  homeless. 

The  second  and  third  questions  make  an 
assumption  that  the  reader  may  not  share; 
that  whatever  the  United  States  does,  short  of 
armed  intervention,  the  Lon  Nol  regime  will 
fall,  and  sooner  rather  than  later.  This  Is 
an  assumption  supported  by  news  reports 
and  widely  shared  by  analysts  both  In  and 
out  of  the  U.S.  government. 

ctrrxiNc  OUR  losses 

The  second  question:  How,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, can  we  limit  damage  to  and 
within  the  United  States? 

One  way  would  be  to  stop  falling  Into  the 
same  traps  we  so  willingly  entered  in  Viet- 
nam, and  cease  overstating  the  stakes  in  our 
I>erformance. 

The  more  we  say  that  the  whole  world  Is 
watching  and  Judging  us,  the  more  it  watches 
and  Judges.  In  claiming  that  Cambodia  is  a 
test  of  our  will,  we  may  make  it  one.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  it  a  test  of  our  in- 
telligence. 

On  Feb.  25,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer intoned  the  warning  that  "...  if  the 
collapse  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  caused  by  an 
American  decision  to  withhold  aid  under 
conditions  In  which  such  a  decision  can  have 
only  one  outcome,  the  conclusion  will  be 
inevitable  that  it  was  the  United  States 
which  has  the  responsibility." 

What  of  the  responsibility  of  the  corrupt 
and  Incompetent  Cambodian  regime  that 
made  such  bad  use  of  $1.75  billion  of  VS.  aid 
the  past  five  years? 

Kissinger  has  carefully  tried  to  avoid  paral- 
lels between  American  actions  on  Cambodia 
and  ova  approach  to  Israel.  Couldn't  the  same 
distinction  be  made  in  favor  of  our  other 
allies?  It  would  be  In  our  Interest  to  do  so. 

Another  way  to  limit  the  damage  of  Cam- 
bodia would  be  to  heed  the  administration's 
own  fears,  expressed  by  President  Nixon  on 
Nov.  3,  1989,  that  after  disaster  in  Indo- 
china, "Inevitable  and  divisive  recrimination 
would  scar  our  spirit  as  a  people." 

What  Is  it  but  "divisive  recrimination" 
when  the  administration  goes  to  such  great 
lengths  to  blame  the  Congress  for  what  most 
officials  at  State,  Defense  and  the  White 
House  must  know  is  an  inevitable  loss  In 
Cambodia?  There  is  a  widespread  suspicion 
in  Washington  that  leaders  of  the  admin- 
istration privately  concede  defeat  both  in 
Cambodia  and  In  the  Congress,  but  plan  to 
use  the  guUt  they  will  lay  on  the  Capitol 
doorsteps  to  force  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  Vietnam.  If  this  is  the  strategy,  it 
presents  a  curloxis  spectacle  of  self -defeat:  an 
American  government  damaging  us  abroad 
and  at  home  over  Cambodia  to  avoid  pre- 
cisely those  dangers  over  Vietnam. 

A  further  measure  of  damage-limitation 
would  Involve  adopting  a  diplomatic  and 
rhetorical  position  which  eschewed  bitter 
attacks  on  Lon  Nol's  enemies.  They  are  In- 
deed supported  by  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. But,  to  the  extent  we  know  much  about 
them,  they  Include  many  Khmer  nationalists, 
Communist  and  non-Communist.  Once  they 
gain  power,  we  must  hope  for  as  much  na- 
tionalism on  their  part  as  possible.  Why  play 
up  our  enmity  to  them?  It  can  only  help 
push  them  further  Into  the  arms  of  their 
Communist  supporters. 

We  are  not,  after  all.  really  facing  the 
"loss"  of  Cambodia.  It  Is  not  ours. 

The  third  question  concerns  the  damage 
done  in  Camlxxlla:  How  can  we  help  keep 
future  bloodshed  there  at  a  minimum? 
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As  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  recently  put  It, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  events  In  Cambodia 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  point  where  we 
should  be  concerned  about  trying  to  sup- 
port continued  military  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Phnom  Penh  forces  and  should  turn 
our  attention  instead  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  terrible  suffering  and  bloodshed  occur- 
ring on  both  sides  In  this  civil  war.  How  does 
it  make  any  sense  to  ask  for  $222  million 
worth  of  ammunition  which  can't  be  deliv- 
ered when  children  are  starving  and  the 
Cambodian  people  are  desperate  for  peace?" 

The  dilemma  is  painful.  If  no  more  aid  Is 
forthcoming,  Phnom  Penh  will  collapse  be- 
fore too  long  and  more  children  will  starve 
in  the  meantime.  If  more  aid  is  sent,  the 
bloodshed  will  continue  a  while  longer. 

There  is  no  good  answer.  Some  find  ap- 
pealing the  President's  call  for  time  for  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  a  compromise  settlement. 
But  that  boat  left  port  at  least  a  year  ago, 
as  shown  by  the  record  of  failed  efforts  Just 
released  by  the  State  Department.  Why 
should  the  Khmer  Rouge  agree  to  share 
power  when  they  can  expect  to  seize  it? 

As  Kissinger  aptly  puts  it,  "negotiations 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  situation  on  the 
ground  .  .  .  They  will  refiect  a  situation  on 
the  ground."  And  even  with  the  new  aid, 
the  position  of  the  Phnom  Penh  regime  is 
hardly  likely  to  return  to  1973 — when  succes- 
ful  negotiations,  we  were  told,  were  not  pos- 
sible. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

The  administration  would  like  to  buy  some 
more  time  with  further  aid.  If  Lon  Nol  still 
loses  in  the  near  future,  we  would  have  gone 
down  swinging.  But  all  we  would  have  ac- 
complished Is  the  provision  of  an  Indecent 
interval  of  further  killing. 

If,  extraordinarily,  our  aid  denied  the 
Khmer  Rouge  victory  tlirough  the  coming 
rainy  season,  we  would  only  have  entered 
a  new  timnel  at  the  end  of  this  tunnel,  with 
still  more  bloodshed. 

In  either  case,  the  administration's  tired 
Old  argvunents  would  have  produced  a  ter- 
rible new  suffering. 

Perhaps  the  least  bad  choice  would  be  to 
provide  a  little  more  aid,  including  food,  to 
allow  the  government  in  Phnom  Penh  to  ne- 
gotiate— not  an  impossible  compromise — but 
an  immediate,  peaceful  turning  over  of 
power.  This  would  stop  the  final,  useless  kill- 
ing. 

Free  passage  out  of  the  country  for  those 
who  wished  to  leave  might  be  achieved.  If  it 
is  not,  and  the  aid  is  simply  cut  off,  only 
those  Cambodians  who  can  commandeer  the 
last  flights  out  of  Phnom  Penh,  assxuning  the 
airport  is  open,  would  be  able  to  go.  Ameri- 
can otDclals  would  leave  by  plane  or,  if  nec- 
essary, by  the  helicopters  now  standing  by. 
And  the  departing  generals  and  diplomats 
would  leave  chaos  behind  them. 

The  presence  of  an  international  group 
In  Phonm  Penh  that  could  oversee  the  de- 
parture of  refugees  could  also  be  sought.  It 
might  be  given  responsibilities  for  manag- 
ing food  and  medicine  distribution  as  well. 

This  approach  would  require  absolutely 
limiting  the  further  U.S.  aid  to  no  more  than 
enough  for  one  or  two  more  months,  so  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  is  completely  clear. 
And  it  should  be  accompanied  by  calls  on  the 
administration  and  the  leaders  in  Phnom 
Penh  to  make  such  a  diplomatic  effort. 

Kissinger  is  right  when  he  argues  that  the 
time  is  not  ripe  for  negotiations — but  only 
if  the  administration  and  the  generals  still 
seek  victory  or  susbtantlve  compromise.  The 
time  Is  now  for  negotiation  to  save  lives,  as 
the  flnal  act  apparently  unfolds. 

As  It  does,  a  last  question  emerges.  Cam- 
bodia was  invaded  in  1970  for  the  sake  of 
American  strategy  in  Vietnam.  Shouldn't 
that  strategy  now  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  Cambodia?  For  the  same  basic  choices 


seem  to  face  us  in  Vietnam  as  well,  even  if 
the   timetable   and   scale   are   different. 


FORD  FOUNDATION  STUDY  ON 
ENERGY  ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  the  Ford  Foundation  published  a  $4 
million  study  on  energy  alternatives  for 
the  Nation.  The  study  entitled  "A  Time 
To  Choose."  points  out  the  danger  of 
becoming  accepted  as  an  authoritative 
document  by  the  American  people  In  the 
absence  of  any  analysis  of  it. 

Fortunately,  a  group  of  economists, 
energy  authorities,  and  academicians 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies  saw  this  danger 
and  undertook  a  critique  of  the  Ford 
study.  They  foimd  it  lacking  in  both 
logic  and  fact. 

The  Institute  has  published  an  analy- 
sis In  a  book  entitled,  "No  Time  To  Con- 
fuse," and  I  commend  this  important 
document  to  all  my  colleagues.  I  further 
commend  this  study  to  all  who  would 
like  to  see  this  great  country  work  Itself 
out  of  our  energy  shortage  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  "No  Time  To  Confuse" 
has  received  some  attention  by  the  media 
recently.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  on 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  has  devoted 
two  commentaries,  one  on  February  25, 
and  again  of  February  26,  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  Contemporary  Studies'  effort. 

Mr.  Hurleigh  commented  on  Febru- 
ary 25: 

The  Institute  had  sent  cc^ies  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project  to  ten 
outstanding  economists,  engineers  and 
scholars  of  undeniable  competence,  and 
asked  them  to  appraise  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's flnal  report.  To  a  man,  though  in 
varying  degrees,  the  individual  reports  of 
this  highly  qualified  review  panel  appraised 
the  Foundation  project  as  a  regrettable 
effort  which  confuses  energy  and  environ- 
mental Issues  and  is  arrogantly  demogogic. 

On  February  26,  he  said: 

The  importance  of  this  competent  critique 
of  the  Ford  Foundation's  report  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  government  officials  and 
members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  those  in- 
volved in  energy  issues  may  be  aware  of 
the  basic  weakness  of  the  Ford  Foundation's 
blob  of  environmental  ectoplasm. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman's  column  of  March  7,  in  the 
Washington  Post  mentions  this  analysis 
of  the  Ford  study. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  puts  forth  a  most 
intriguing  idea  for  saving  the  energy 
cnmclj: 

Apparently  6  trillion  years  ago  there  were 
an  incredible  number  of  palm  trees  and 
snails  obligingly  dying  and  turning  them- 
selves Into  oil  and  coal  for  us. 

Maintaining  a  free  market  in  oil,  or  even 
deregulating  the  oil  Industry  where  it  is 
now  controlled,  won't  solve  all  our  problems, 
especially  the  long  range  ones,  but  it  Is  an 
Infinitely  better  approach  to  our  present 
difficulties  thtm  anything  the  politicians  are 
proposing.  Indeed,  if  they  want  to  help  the 
oil  situation,  they  might  take  themselves 
and  their  fossilized,  old-fashioned  Ideas  on 
government  intervention  and  emulate  the 
snails  and  the  palm  trees.  This  is  the  only 
way  they  can  materially  contribute  to  in- 
creasing our  energy  supply. 

Mr.  President,  imtil  this  Congress  opts 


for  the  free  market  approach  for  the 
solving  of  our  energy  shortages,  these 
shortages  will  continue  and  the  inflation- 
recession  economy  we  find  ourselves  in 
will  continue  to  plague  our  people.  The 
only  way  to  eliminate  a  shortage  of  any- 
thing is  to  increase  its  supply  relative 
to  demand.  You  cannot  accomplish  sup- 
ply increase  through  allocation  after 
allocation,  regulation  after  regulation, 
and  taxation. 

The  American  consumer  and  the 
American  producer  will  respond  to  eco- 
nomic price  incentives-price  disincen- 
tives. 


OLD  PEOPLE:   FRIENDLESS  IN  THE 
COURT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  June 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Representa- 
tion of  Citizen  Interests  conducted  a 
joint  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  on  "Improv- 
ing Legal  Representation  for  Older 
Americans." 

That  hearing  provided  moving  testi- 
mony about  the  legal  problems  affecting 
the  aged. 

Witnesses  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
the  senior  citizens'  need  for  legal  repre- 
sentation perhaps,  may  be  greater  Uian 
for  any  other  age  group. 

Upon  retii'ement,  older  Americans  in- 
creasingly rely  upon  Federal  programs, 
such  as  social  security,  medicare,  sup- 
plemental security  income,  food  stamps, 
and  others.  Quite  often,  these  programs 
are  couched  in  rather  complicated  lan- 
guage which  is  not  readily  understand- 
able by  the  layman. 

The  hearing  also  provided  compelling 
testimony  about  many  aged  persons  who 
"slip  between  the  cracks"  of  Federal  pro- 
grams when  confronted  with  a  legal 
problem — especially  the  middle-income 
elderly.  They  have  too  much  income  to 
qualify  for  legal  services;  yet,  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  a  private  attorney  at 
today's  prices. 

Consequently,  they  are  in  a  "no-man's" 
land,  with  no  plax;e  to  turn.  The  net  im- 
pact Is  that  large  numbers  now  suffer 
needless  deprivation  and  anxiety  because 
no  legal  assistance  is  available  at  a  price 
within  their  r^ach. 

This  month's  issue  of  "Juris  Doctor" 
has  a  special  feature  on  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  and  provides  fresh 
new  prospective  on  this  issue.  Addition- 
ally, It  discusses  efforts  of  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  Law  Center,  based  In  Los 
Angeles,  to  sensitize  various  groups  about 
the  aged's  pressing  need  for  representa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle— entitled  "Old  People-  Friendless  In 
the  Court" — to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  People;  Friendless  in  the  Court 
(By  Marlene  Adler  Marks) 

In  the  year  2010.  I  will  be  62.  Chances  are 
most  of  you  will  be  at  least  that  old.  Many 
of  you  wUl  be  much  older.  The  postwar  "baby 
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boom"  win  undoubtedly  become.  Just  35 
years  from  now.  the  "patriarchs  push."  And 
so  for  the  youngest  among  us  it  may  well  be 
an  act  of  self-preservation  to  talk  about  the 
legal  problems  of  today's  old  people,  euph- 
emistically called  senior  citizens.  For  no  mat- 
ter who  they  are  or  where  they  live — In  iso- 
lated retirement  meccas  like  Miami  or  Los 
Angeles  or  In  nursing  homes  near  your  house 
where  they  are  rarely  seen — the  elderly  today 
are  you  tomorrow. 

But  the  private  bar,  like  the  public  at 
large,  has  little  use  for  reminders  of  Impend- 
ing old  age.  "The  private  bar  hasn't  done 
dlddly,"  says  an  activist  In  the  field  of  legal 
aid  for  the  elderly.  Says  Jack  Herman,  a 
prominent  San  PYanclsco  attorney,  "You 
want  to  know  why  we  don't  handle  cases  for 
the  elderly  poor?  Why,  It's  the  same  reason 
we  don't  handle  cases  for  the  young  poor. 
We  can't  afford  to.  Let  me  tell  you  about  my 
overhead. .  .  ." 

There  are  20  million  prospective  clients 
out  there  over  65  with  problems  you  would 
hate  to  face — but  may  have  to  one  day.  Con- 
template for  a  moment  the  specter  of  incom- 
petency proceedings,  or  the  no-man's  land  of 
a  nursing  home.  One  In  four  elderly  fam- 
ilies lives  on  less  than  $3,000  annually.  More 
than  50  percent  of  single  old  people  live  on 
less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

But  the  problem  Is  more  than  one  of  pov- 
erty, for  not  all  the  elderly  are  poor.  Many 
of  them  are  living  on  fixed,  but  middle-class 
Incomes.  Nevertheless,  they  have  special  legal 
problems,  and  the  record  of  the  private  bar 
in  helping  these  Americans — who  are  often 
too  proud  or  frightened  to  cry  out  for  help — 
has  been  abysmal.  The  old  live  today  under 
an  apartheid  policy  as  severe  and  shocking 
as  South  Africa's,  and  so  far  no  deluge  of 
"civil  rights  workers"  has  volunteered  to  set 
them  free. 

Economics  are  only  the  beginning — the 
problems  inevitably  involve  equal  rights  and 
the  law.  People  over  65  make  up  20  percent 
of  the  poverty  population.  They  live  on  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Social  Security,  and  the  re- 
cently enacted  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come— a  basic  monthly  income  of  about  $235, 
depending  upon  the  state. 

To  some  of  us,  a  yeariy  income  of  under 
$3,000  may  seem  beyond  beUef.  But  for  the 
elderly,  the  current  economic  crisis  Is  only 
the  last  Item  on  a  long  list  of  financial  tor- 
tures. "My  wife,  at  85,  and  I,  at  72,  are  part 
of  an  unfortunate  generation,"  one  man 
wrote  to  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  "The  depression  of  the  thirties 
denied  us  the  maximum  earning  power  and 
advancement  opportunities  of  normally  more 
productive  years.  During  World  War  n,  our 
salaries  were  frozen  and  our  mobility  severely 
restricted.  Pension  plans  and  fringe  bene- 
fits In  commerce  and  Industry  did  not  mate- 
rialize until  the  middle  or  late  fifties.  Even 
then,  I  was  considered  too  old  to  participate 
or  unable  to  transfer  what  little  vested  rights 
I  had  accumulated  to  another  job.  This  Is  not 
to  be  considered  a  complaint,  but  only  a  rec- 
ord of  the  facts." 

Horror  stories  may  be  unnecessary.  We  all 
know  of  old  people  living  alone,  enfeebled, 
poor.  We've  heard  stories  and  read  congres- 
sional reports  about  inhuman  conditions  in 
nursing  homes,  and  we  remember  the  testi- 
mony about  old  people  eating  dog  food.  And 
the  rights  of  the  elderly  are  still  In  daily 
Jeopardy.  They  live  In  a  "Catch  66"  world, 
where  Institutions  and  people  seem  bent  on 
destroying  the  only  thing  the  old  have  left, 
their  dignity. 

Urban  renewal  programs  are  a  good  exam- 
ple. Oenerally,  old  people  who  live  In  their 
own  homes  have  maintained  them  well — 
some  for  as  long  as  50  years.  But  when  cities 
require  costly  adherence  to  housing  codes, 
the  elderly  run  for  cover.  They  simply  can't 
afTord  the  improvements  or  the  attendant  in- 
crease  In   property   taxes;    eviction   cannot 


arford  to  pay  for  a  loan,"  Stan  Price,  former 
head  of  the  defunct  Housing  Law  g^oup  In 
Santa  Monica,  California,  told  a  congressional 
committee  some  years  back.  "They  cannot  get 
a  loan  because  the  banks  will  not  lend  mon- 
ey to  elderly  people  who  are  living  on  a  fixed 
Income,  and  banks  will  not  lend  money  to 
homeowners  in  certain  parts  of  the  city." 

Where  can  old  people  go  for  help?  Whether 
it  is  a  dispute  with  a  landlord,  a  nursing 
home,  an  Insurance  company,  or  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  elderly  usually 
find  themselves  friendless  In  the  legal  com- 
munity. "We  never  think  about  going  to  a 
private  attorney  for  help,"  says  a  member  of 
one  California  senior  citizens  group.  "At- 
torneys don't  regard  the  elderly  as  part  of  the 
market.  They  don't  have  money  so  they  never 
get  help." 

While  frequently  pigeonholed  as  "poor" 
and  therefore  entitled  to  legal  aid,  the  elderly 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  have  the 
same  needs  as  other  legal  aid  clients,  but 
they  have  problems  that  set  them  apart.  As 
James  Kraus,  former  deputy  director  of  New 
York's  Legal  Services  for  the  Elderly  Poor, 
wrote  In  1971,  "The  candid  policy  of  many 
attorneys  Is  to  take  advantage  of  court  delay 
and  elderly  plaintiffs  by  postponing  trials  as 
long  as  possible,  knowing  that  the  pressure 
for  settlement  Intensifies  in  proportion  to  the 
plaintiff's  age  and  health — and  therefore  the 
diminishing  likelihood  of  remaining  alive  to 
enjoy  any  financial  recovery." 

Kraus  suggested  that  all  Jurisdictions  give 
the  elderly  special  priority  for  hearings  and 
trials.  They  need  extra  consideration  as 
plaintiffs,  Kraus  said,  so  that  they  "can  bene- 
fit from  any  recovery  during  their  lifetimes," 
and  as  defendants  "to  prevent  one  party 
from  capitalizing  on  the  age  of  another  and 
In  the  Interest  of  having  the  trial  Include  the 
live  testimony  of  the  defendant." 

But  these  problems  arise  only  after  the 
elderly  client  has  found  a  lawyer.  Finding 
representation  is  difficult  Indeed,  compound- 
ed not  only  by  the  disinterest  of  most  of  the 
private  bar  but  also  by  its  simple  Ignorance 
of  old  people's  problems.  Social  Security 
forms  and  the  appeals  process  for  beneficiar- 
ies are  a  legal  specialty,  as  are  pensions,  nurs- 
ing home  contracts,  and  the  problems  of  in- 
voluntary commitment.  While  law  schools 
were  relatively  swift  In  adding  civil  rights 
law,  landlord-tenant  law,  and  general  social 
welfare  law  to  their  curricula,  only  a  minor- 
ity of  schools  offer  courses  in  how  to  fight  for 
an  elderly  client. 

Thus  it  Is  newsworthy  when  four  Stanford 
University  law  students  establish  a  program 
for  free  legal  services  to  the  elderly.  Duke, 
Syracuse,  and  Oeorge  Washington  law 
schools  have  grants  for  clinical  programs  on 
aging,  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  allow  students  to 
spend  part  of  their  time  representing  the 
elderly.  And  New  York  City  has  opened  the 
first  legal  aid  office  exclusively  for  the  el- 
derly  (see  accompanying  story  at  right). 

But  these  are  still  the  proverbial  drc^s  in 
the  bucket.  "The  Issues  the  elderly  face  are 
those  for  which  even  mo6t  legal  services 
have  no  background,"  says  David  Affeldt, 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Aging.  "The  other  minority  groups  are  re- 
garded as  being  perhaps  more  visible  and 
more  glamorous.  Their  problems  are  ones  at- 
torneys are  acquainted  with."  Old  people's 
problems,  he  says,  are  not  "of  natural  in- 
terest ...  to  the  general  members  of  the 
bar." 

Compounding  the  problem  are  disincen- 
tives built  into  federal  programs  that  set 
outrageously  low  attorneys'  fees.  The  Social 
Security  Administration,  which  ranks  first  on 
the  complaint  list  of  the  elderly,  has  estab- 
lished a  25  percent  fee  limit  on  past-due 
benefits  recovered.  Any  additional  approved 
fees  must  be  recovered  directly  from  the  cli- 


ent. All  fees  for  disability  cases  require  ap- 
proval from  either  the  SSA  or  the  court. 
While  this  may  prevent  attorneys  from  reap- 
ing a  bonanza,  the  limit  also  means  that  only 
the  most  dedicated  lawyers  will  work  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  law  where  the  fee  \b 
small  or  nonexistent. 

"The  government  ought  to  pay  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  on  the  basis  that  It  expects 
to  get  professional  help,"  says  Norman  Kal- 
chelm,  former  head  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Family  Law  Section.  Fees  should 
be  discretionary  within  the  appeals  process, 
based  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  he  says. 
Just  as  they  are  in  workmen's  compensation 
cases. 

Oddly  enough,  an  Increase  in  attorneys' 
fees  gets  no  support  whatever  from  the  two 
major  elderly  organizations,  the  predomi- 
nantly blue-collar  National  Coxincll  of  Senior 
Citizens  and  the  mostly  white-collar  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons.  These  two 
groups  attempt  to  speak  for  about  seven 
million  of  the  nation's  elderly. 

"We're  trying  to  awaken  the  attorney  to 
perform  that  pro  bono  benefit  he's  always  so 
proud  of,"  says  David  Marlin,  NCSC  counsel. 
"We're  trying  to  tell  him  it's  in  his  self-in- 
terest, the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large,  as  well  as  God's  work."  For  years  Mar- 
lin and  the  NCSC  staff  have  been  promoting 
programs  to  entice  the  public  bar.  In  1968 
they  used  one  of  the  first  federal  grants  for 
the  elderly  for  12  demonstration  projects 
throughout  the  nation.  One  outgrowth  of 
such  funding  was  the  National  Senior  citi- 
zens Law  Center  (see  accompanying  story, 
page  20) . 

The  AARP,  on  the  other  hand,  whUe  fer- 
vently backing  legal  services,  has  little 
hope  of  getting  the  private  bar  to  respond. 
Jim  Hacking  of  AARP's  legislative  section 
talks  of  prepaid  legal  Insurance,  more  money 
for  the  newly  established  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, even  government-funded  ombuds- 
men to  help  the  elderly  through  the  federal 
biu-eaucracy. 

But  AARP  doesn't  mention  partnership 
with  the  private  bar.  "We  understand  the 
average  attorney  hsis  to  run  an  office,  has 
to  make  enough  money,"  says  John  Martin, 
a  colleague  at  AARP.  "In  a  good  many  cases, 
there's  no  adequate  fee." 

At  the  union-backed  NCSC,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  understanding.  "The  legal 
profession  has  never  been  covered  with  glory 
in  its  attempts  to  use  the  law  to  benefit  the 
depressed  and  deprived  of  this  country," 
says  NCSC  attorney  David  Marlin.  "The  prob- 
lem with  the  legal  profession  is  the  same  as 
that  of  many  professionals  In  this  country. 
They  forget  their  obligations  to  the  less 
well-off." 

When  the  PractUIng  Law  Institute  held 
a  two-day  seminar  last  spring  on  "Legal 
Rights  of  the  Elderly,"  most  of  the  100  at- 
torneys attending  were,  predictably,  govern- 
ment lawyers.  "Unfortunately,  the  problems 
of  the  group  are  typically  non-remunerative 
to  the  attorneys  Involved.  The  elderly,  more 
than  others,  live  on  limited  fixed  Incomes," 
says  Alfred  Miller,  program  director  of  the 
seminar.  Miller  looks  forward  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  office  management.  Attorneys  could 
realistically  and  painlessly  use  their  time 
for  elderly  clients,  he  says.  If  they  would  use 
ptLralegals  or  form  books,  or  otherwise 
simplify  the  delivery  of  their  services. 

"Attorneys  could  do  the  Job,"  says  Paul 
Nathanson,  head  of  the  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center.  "They  could  make  sure 
the  elderly  got  care."  The  elderly  would  not 
have  "Rolls  Royce"  wills,  Nathanson  ad- 
mits, but  they  could  get  adequate  legal  care, 
"which  Is  more  than  they  get  now." 

The  ABA'S  Kalchelm  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  approval' for  a  specific  program, 
and  this  year  the  organized  bar  has  made 
Its  first  concrete  attempt  to  enlist  private 
attorneys  In  serving  the  elderly — a  program 
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called  LATE,  Legal  Assistance  for  the  El- 
derly, using  retired  attorneys  working  for 
free.  "My  committee  has  been  dealing  with 
these  problems  for  eight  years,"  says  Kal- 
chelm. "The  bar  has  always  been  active;  25 
percent  of  its  time  Is  given  to  public  affairs, 
and  we've  always  been  receptive  even  with- 
out financial  rewards." 

David  Marlin  of  the  NCSC  doesn't  think 
that's  quite  the  case.  "The  Family  Law  Sec- 
tion has  done  very  well  within  the  range 
it  operates  in,"  he  says,  but  because  it  is 
oriented  to  the  law  rather  than  the  client, 
it  has  adopted  a  piecemeal,  specialist  ap- 
proach. "The  section  Is  peculiarly  geared  to 
guardianship  and  conservatorships,"  says 
Marlin.  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  housing 
or  welfare,  and  very  little  to  do  with  pro- 
bate. That's  all  another  section.  The  range 
of  interests  of  older  {lersons  do  not  coin- 
cide with  this  specialty  of  the  law." 

Perhaps  there  would  be  no  problem  if  gov- 
ernment legal  services  were  filling  the  need. 
But  in  terms  of  dollars  and  political  muscle, 
the  elderly  have  had  to  take  a  back  seet  to 
the  better  organized  poor  blacks  and  other 
racial  minorities  whose  problems  are  more 
visible.  Now  that  the  lobby  representing  el- 
derly rights  has  become  stronger,  however,  the 
tables  may  be  turned — to  such  an  extent  that 
some  attorneys  think  the  poverty  population 
as  a  whole  may  be  hurt  as  money  is  siphoned 
off  for  programs  designed  solely  for  the  elder- 
ly poor. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  a  $105  million  impropriation 
under  Title  HI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  some  $9  million  more  than  originally 
requested  by  the  Nixon-Pord  Administration. 
Some  $2  million  seems  destined  for  legal  serv- 
ices projects,  though  It's  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  House  will  agree  to  the  increase 
or  if  President  Gerald  Ford  will  veto  the  en- 
tire package  as  "infiationary." 

Money  is  the  lifeblood  of  all  federal  proj- 
ects, and  neither  the  elderly  nor  the  poor  in 
general  are  exactly  swimming  In  It.  For  a 
year,  no  new  money  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  for  example,  al- 
though Congress  has  voted  Its  intent  to  In- 
crease funding.  Meanwhile,  the  fight  for  the 
few  available  dollars  is  dividing  poor  people, 
young  and  old,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
needs  are  often  the  same. 

Since  the  problems  of  the  elderly  began 
making  the  front  pages,  the  ability  of  the 
legal  profession  to  respond  voluntarily  to  the 
demands  of  society's  downtrodden  has  been 
called  into  question  more  dramatically  than 
ever  before.  Why  must  the  government  step 
In  where  private  enterprise  fears,  or  refuses, 
to  tread?  Last  year.  Senator  John  V.  Tunney's 
Subcommittee  on  Representation  of  Citizen 
Interests  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  "The 
Organized  Bar:  Self-serving  or  Serving  the 
Public?"  Tunney  heard  from  leaders  of  the 
bar  on  questions  of  price-fixing  among  at- 
torneys, the  monopoly  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  the  bar's  re8i>onslveness  to  the  poor. 

"Studies  show  that  scores  of  citizens  are 
turning  away  from  lawyers  becaiise  of  the 
high  cost  of  services."  Tunney  said  at  one 
hearing,  "and  lawyers  increasingly  leave 
single  practice  to  aggregate  in  corxwrate  law 
firms  in  large  cities.  The  result  Is  a  growing 
gap  between  the  lawyer  and  the  average  cit- 
izen. Why  shoxild  this  situation  exist  at  a 
time  when  the  lawyer  papulation  Is  increas- 
ing faster  than  the  general  population?  If, 
according  to  the  ABA  Canons,  the  profession 
has  a  'duty'  to  make  legal  counsel  available, 
why  isn't  It  happening?" 

Tunney  is  clearly  aware  of  how  this  af- 
fects the  elderly;  each  month  at  least  600  of 
them  file  requests  for  service  at  his  Los  An- 
geles office.  Administrative  foul-ups  in  Social 
Security  are  the  major  complaint  of  Tunney's 
older  constituents.  Problems  with  loans  and 
convalescent  homes  run  a  close  second. 


Eric  Perkowski,  Tunney's  chief  case  work- 
er, says  many  of  these  complaints  should 
be  directed  to  an  attorney,  but  can't  be  be- 
cause his  office  can't  get  Involved  In  solicita- 
tions or  referrals.  In  any  case,  says  Perkow- 
ski, "by  the  time  we  get  a  case,  it's  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  It.  The  elderly  turn 
to  their  congressmen  because  they  don't 
know  where  else  to  go.  It's  not  that  the  sys- 
tem is  so  complex.  .  .  .  It's  Just  that  people 
don't  fit  into  nice,  clean  slots." 

"Even  in  an  administration  as  efficient  as 
this  one,  there  are  many  mistakes  and  mis- 
Judgments,"  says  David  Marlin  of  the  Na- 
tional Coxmcil  of  Senior  Citizens.  "If  there 
were  more  legal  activity,  there  would  be 
more  Justice  applied  accurately  and  fairly." 

The  central  question  may  simply  be,  "What 
makes  the  age  66  so  special?"  New  York 
attorney  Alfred  Miller  wonders  if  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  are  really  substantially 
different  from  anyone  else's.  "Aren't  they  part 
of  the  entire  population?"  he  asks.  "There 
are  others  in  society  attorneys  don't  serve 
either.  Lots  of  attorneys  wouldn't  take  a 
client  of  66  if  he  were  without  money. 

"It's  one  of  my  hangups.  Why  does  the 
fact  you're  over  65  make  it  difficult  to  get 
legal  services?  It's  only  one  aspect  of  the 
entire  problem  of  Inadequate  delivery  of  legal 
services  In  our  society." 

Perhaps  Miller  is  right.  But  the  elderly, 
poor  and  middle  class  alike,  face  legal  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  being  old  in  America.  This 
past  January  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Greyhound  Bus  Lines  could  discriminate  in 
hiring  bus  drivers  based  on  age;  a  legitimate 
safety  issue,  the  Court  said,  was  at  stake. 
Such  decisions  do  not  bode  well  for  the 
elderly  who  must  work,  or  for  the  many  who 
have  to  work  simply  because  they  need  some- 
thing to  do  that  makes  them  feel  worth- 
while. 

So  the  elderly's  problems  extend  well  be- 
yond economics.  The  poor  do  not  live  in 
nursing  homes;  old  people  do.  The  poor  are 
not  likely  to  have  invested  40  years  in  pen- 
sion plans  only  to  watch  them  go  broke; 
old  people  have.  Most  of  us,  rich  or  poor, 
are  not  liidden  away  in  society's  dark  comers. 
The  elderly  are.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
crawl  out  of  the  comers  In  which  society  has 
put  them  and  have  started  demanding  equal 
representation  before  the  law. 

Victims  or  thz  Drxaic 

"Elderly  clients?  This  is  a  sexy  issue!  You 
talk  about  law  reform — well,  the  Issues  for 
the  elderly  today  are  only  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg." Paul  Nathanson,  31 -year -old  head  of 
the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  giving  him- 
self pep  talks  like  this  for  more  than  two 
years. 

"What  do  you  mean  sexyV  answered  the 
hundreds  of  Legal  Services  offices  nationwide 
that  were  expected  to  use  the  center  for 
research. 

"What  do  you  mean  sexyV  answered  the 
White  House  when  it  appointed  Howard 
Phillips  to  break  up  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  thus  tlireatening  to  put 
Nathanson  out  of  business. 

But  Paul  Nathanson,  who  specialized  in 
pension  plans  for  the  prestlglovis  Los  An- 
geles firm  of  O'Melveny  &  Meyers,  knew  that 
the  elderly  had  friends.  To  find  them  he 
attended  hours  of  legislative  hearings 
around  the  country.  He  heard  politicians 
talking  a  good  story  about  helping  the 
elderly  with  legal  services,  but  they  didnt 
seem  willing  to  do  very  much.  He  also  talked 
to  old  people — who,  it  turned  out,  had  a  lot 
to  say  about  what  was  wrong  with  lawyers. 

Today  Natlianson's  travels  are  paying  off. 
In  the  past  year,  45  legal  services  programs 
specifically  for  the  elderly  have  been  funded 
across  the  country,  with  Individual  grants 
ranging  up  to  $70,000.  Nathanson  knows  this 


still  amounts  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
money  available  for  legal  services,  but  he  is 
optimistic.  He  predicts  that  100  offices  will 
soon  have  some  sort  of  program  specifically 
for  the  elderly  and,  eventually,  that  there 
win  be  an  attorney  for  old  people  In  every 
legal  services  office  in  the  country. 

Through  speech  making,  hounding  elected 
officials,  and  constant  propagandizing,  the 
National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  has 
wrought  changes  in  the  hearts  and  mlnda 
of  powerful  politicians.  Even  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  helped  get  funds  for  a  legal 
aid  office  for  the  elderly  in  his  city.  And 
Florida,  with  the  largest  elderly  population 
of  any  state,  has  funded  legal  aid  offices  for 
the  elderly  statewide. 

Paul  Nathanson  has  grown  a  few  gray 
hairs  of  his  own  in  his  effort  to  publicize 
the  plight  of  the  nation's  elderly.  In  March 
1973,  after  six  months  on  the  Job,  he  had 
a  staff  of  two  other  attorneys  and  a  clientele 
virtually  hidden  in  a  mound  of  demographic 
data.  He  hsid  discovered  that  while  the  elder- 
ly make  up  20  percent  of  the  poor,  they 
comprise  only  6  percent  of  the  legal  services 
caseload  nationally.  And  he  was  sure  that 
old  people  bad  no  lack  of  problems. 

"Legal  services  offices  used  to  say,  'We'll 
take  anyone  who  comes  In  the  door.'  Well, 
that  rules  out  old  people  Immediately,"  says 
Nathanson.  "They're  simply  not  going  to 
walk  Into  a  legal  services  office."  The  prob- 
lem, he  explains,  Is  that  the  elderly  have 
been  taught  not  to  accept  charity.  "They're 
the  group  that  really  bought  the  American 
Dream  In  the  classical  sense,"  he  says.  "They 
were  told  to  work  hard,  keep  to  themselves, 
and  never  take  handouts.  Most  of  them  were 
middle  class  during  their  working  lives.  Then 
they  reach  65,  and  Immediately  they're  poor. 
But  they  won't  take  what's  rightfully  theirs, 
even  If  it's  for  free,  because  they  were  told 
they  were  middle  class  and  that  It's  wrong  to 
take  welfare.  The  poorer  you  are,  the  more 
adamantly  you  say,  "I'm  not  poor.'  " 

To  understand  these  feelings,  Nathanson 
says,  is  all  important  in  dealing  with  the 
elderly.  You  can't  expect  to  change  them.  If 
the  potential  client  is  white  and  against  wel- 
fare because  of  racial  bias,  does  that  mean 
you  stop  trying  to  deliver  the  service  that's 
needed?  In  some  ways,  Nathanson  admits, 
government  attorneys  will  find  it  difficult  to 
substitute  for  private  attorneys  for  this  gen- 
eration of  the  elderly.  "TTie  elderly  poor,"  he 
told  me  In  his  office  recently,  "would  rather 
have  a  private  lawyer  than  what  they  see  as 
a  'welfare'  lawyer." 

But  because  the  private  bar  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  will  have  to  fill  in  the  gtip.  Al- 
though Legal  Services  money  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  elderly  through  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  since  1972,  it  Is  only  recently 
that  legal  services  offices  have  been  able  to 
get  at  It.  The  Increased  Interest  may  be 
partly  due  to  cutbacks  In  other  kinds  of  legal 
services  funding,  and  the  elderly  have  been 
virtually  the  only  special  interest  group  to 
get  Increased  aid  throughout  the  Nixon-Ford 
years. 

Attacking  the  specific  legal  needs  of  the 
elderly,  says  Nathanson,  has  been  "on  the 
books"  as  a  high  federtU  priority  for  some 
time.  But  the  Administration  on  Aging,  orig- 
inally funded  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  preferred  to  wait  for  the  big  push. 
Administration  Commissioner  Arthur  Plem- 
mlng,  says  Nathanson,  planned  progremis  for 
information  and  referral  first  and  casework 
projects  later. 

"This  dissuaded  legal  services  attorneys 
from  even  asking  for  the  money,"  Nathanson 
says.  "OX...  we  said.  If  they're  funding  I 
and  R,  tell  them  you'll  do  I  and  R  too." 
The  center's  efficiency  Is  acknowledged  even 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  refers 
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most  of  Its  pension  complaints  to  the  cen- 
ter's Los  Angeles  and  Washington  offices. 

The  center's  staff  has  grown  In  two  years 
to  nine  lawyers,  with  specialties  Including 
probate.  Social  Security,  age  discrimination, 
consumer  problems  and  taxation.  Although 
the  center  cannot  Itself  represent  clients. 
Its  research  has  covered  most  of  the  meaty 
Issues  of  administrative  law  and  equal  pro- 
tection: mandatory  retirement,  due  process 
In  Incompetency  hearings,  model  probate 
codes,  and  Social  Security  benefits.  Clarify- 
ing due  process  Issues  under  the  new  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  will 
create  an  Important  precedent  for  national 
liealth  Insurance  and  guaranteed  annual 
Income  programs.  If  these  are  finally  en- 
acted. 

Although  the  center  has  for  the  last  two 
years  attempted  to  strengthen  Its  position 
In  the  legal  services  delivery  establishment. 
Its  future  Is  In  doubt.  Political  friends  of 
the  center,  Including  California  Senator 
John  Tunney,  are  trying  to  Insure  that  at 
least  part  of  the  82  million  appropriated  for 
legal  services  through  the  Administration 
on  Aging  Is  specifically  earmarked  for  the 
center.  For  now,  Nathanson  expects  a  sup- 
plemental OEO  grant  to  carry  them  through 
this  September.  But  the  center  Is  caught 
between  the  politics  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  the  new  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. The  latter  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  funding  research,  training, 
and  clearinghouse  support — exactly  the  kind 
of  work  the  center  has  done  best. 

While  waiting,  Nathanson  is,  as  always, 
optimistic.  "Although  the  future  of  NSCLC 
Is  uncertain,"  he  wrote  in  a  recent  center 
bulletin,  "we  would  like  to  reiterate  to 
all  .  .  .  those  needing  any  sort  of  technical 
assistance  .  .  .  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  slowing  our  operations  or  in  any  way 
diminishing  our  services." 


SURGICENTER  IN  PHOENIX 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  5  years 
ago  a  new  medical  facility  called  Surgl- 
center  was  opened  in  Phoenix.  I  have 
followed  the  development  and  the  prog- 
ress of  this  exciting  concept  closely,  and 
I  believe  that  It  is  proving  to  be  an  im- 
portant innovation  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  issue  of 
Prism  includes  a  very  interesting  article 
on  Surgicenter  and  the  problems  which 
have  been  encountered  in  attempting  to 
extend  this  concept  to  other  cities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Prism,  March  1975) 

What  Pcttjee  Now  for  Subgical  Centers? 

(By  Felicia  A.  Holton) 

(Independently  owned,  free-standing  am- 
bulatory surgical  centers  (PASCs)  have  been 
Increasing  In  number  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  recent  years.  Wherever  they  ap- 
pear, they  offer  opportunities  and  encounter 
problems  uniquely  their  own.  When  Surgi- 
center of  Phoenix,  the  prototype  PASC, 
opened  In  1970,  Pellcla  A.  Holton  was  among 
the  first  to  report  on  It.  Recently,  Prism's 
editors  sent  Ms.  Holton  back  to  Phoenix  for 
a  second  look  at  the  progress  of  this  PASC. 
Here  Is  her  report.) 

When  Wallace  A.  Reed.  M.D.,  and  John  L. 
Ford,  M.D.,  opened  Surgicenter  of  Phoenix, 
the  first  of  a  new  kind  of  surgical  clinic 
called  a  free-standing  ambulatory  surgical 
center  (PASC),  they  knew  they  had  come  up 
with  an  Innovation  In  the  health  care  deliv- 


ery system,  but  It  was  some  time  before  they 
realized  Just  how  Innovative  It  actually  was. 

The  two  anesthesiologists  founded  Surgi- 
center (now  a  registered  trade  name)  to 
provide  a  place  where  both  patients  and 
physicians  would  receive  more  Individual 
attention  during  comparatively  simple  oper- 
ations In  an  independently  owned,  short- 
stay  surgical  unit,  where  patient  care  could 
be  offered  at  a  cost  below  that  charged  for 
similar  procedures  done  in  a  hospital,  and 
where  the  surgeons  would  retain  the  au- 
tonomy they  enjoy  as  physicians  in  private 
practice. 

When  Surgicenter  opened.  It  was  housed  In 
a  one-story  building,  covering  5,240  square 
feet  and  contained  four  operating  rooms,  a 
waiting  room,  a  dressing  room,  and  pre-op 
and  post-op  rooms.  In  addition  to  the  two 
owners,  the  staff  consisted  of  four  nurses  and 
a  secretary-receptionist.  But  within  three 
months,  Surgicenter  was  straining  at  the 
seams,  trying  to  accommodate  an  average  of 
22  surgical  procedures  a  day.  "We  had 
planned  space  and  staff  to  take  care  of  about 
seven  to  ten  procedures  a  day,"  says  Dr.  Ford. 

Today,  the  space  has  been  doubled  to 
10,000  square  feet,  and  It  now  Includes  an- 
other waiting  room,  two  more  operating 
rooms,  a  pediatric  nursery,  a  business  office 
and  a  pain  clinic.  Also,  two  additional  anes- 
thesiologists work  at  Surgicenter,  the  nurs- 
ing staff  numbers  24.  and  business  manager 
Robert  WUllams  heads  a  staff  of  15.  The  cen- 
ter now  averages  about  30  surgical  procedures 
a  day  (some  days  as  many  as  40),  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic blocks  are  performed  dally  in  the 
pain  clinic.  More  than  250  Phoenix  surgeons 
use  Surgicenter  (without  paying  the  center 
a  fee),  and  In  the  more  than  25,000  cases 
that  have  been  performed  there,  no  fatali- 
ties have  occurred. 

Patients  are  charged  a  fiat  fee  that  re- 
mains the  same  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
blood  used,  the  number  of  supplies,  or  hours 
of  nursing  time  Involved.  And  the  patient 
may  find  out  two  weeks  In  advance  what  the 
cost  of  his  operation  Is  going  to  be.  The 
average  bill  Is  $120,  compared  to  $70  In  1970, 
when  the  clinic  opened. 

GAINING    CONTIDENCE 

Surgicenter  has  expanded  not  only  the 
volume  but  also  the  kinds  of  procedures  be- 
ing done.  In  the  beginning,  about  75  percent 
of  the  operations  were  comparatively  simple 
one  performed  under  local  anesthetics,  such 
as  vasectomies,  cystoscopies,  and  hernia 
surgery. 

"The  area's  surgeons  were  very,  very  cau- 
tious, waiting  to  see  what  kinds  of  problems 
could  be  treated  here,"  says  Dr.  Reed.  "As 
time  went  by,  they  gained  confidence  In  our 
ability  to  handle  patients  and  began  to  bring 
In  more  complex  cases. 

"Early  cases  never  took  more  than  a  half 
hour  or  45  minutes,  under  anesthesia.  Now 
surgeons  are  bringing  in  patients  for  op- 
erations lasting  two  or  three  hours  for  such 
procedures  as  periodontal  work  and  arthrot- 
omy  of  the  knee.  Dental  surgeons  are  also 
using  the  Surgicenter  for  full  mouth  re- 
constructions. " 

The  average  length  of  stay  for  a  patient  Is 
three  and  a  half  hours,  and  the  most  fre- 
quently performed  procedure  is  a  diagnostic 
D  and  C.  Next  comes  laparoscopy  with  tubal 
coagulation.  The  center  does  not  accept 
abortion  cases;  Its  founders  chose  not  to  risk 
involvement  In  any  potential  abortion  con- 
troversy. 

Surglcenter's  phenomenal  success  has  In- 
spired scores  of  Imitators  to  set  up  their 
own  PASCs,  but  Drs.  Reed  and  Ford  note 
that  It  wasn't  easy.  Indeed,  the  success  of 
Surgicenter  of  Phoenix  wUl  be  hard  to  du- 
plicate, for  Its  founders  brought  special 
qualities  of  their  own  to  the  enterprise. 


Drs.  Reed  and  Ford  possess  a  happy  com- 
bination of  talents.  Ford,  whose  avocation  Is 
designing  medical  equipment  (Including  a 
machine  for  inflating  the  abdomen  during 
laparoscopy,  and  OBYGN  stirrups  of  non- 
conductive  nylon  to  prevent  burns),  pro- 
vides a  craftsman's  skills.  He  helped  design 
Surglcenter's  building  and  Its  equipment. 
Reed,  who  has  been  active  In  Arizona's  med- 
ical politics  for  years,  provides  leadership  In 
that  area. 

Ambulatory  surgical  care.  Dr.  Reed  points 
out,  Is  not  a  new  concept;  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  In  U.S.  hospitals  for  years.  However, 
in  the  majority  of  the  nation's  hospitals, 
minor  surgery  Is  done  on  an  inpatient  basis. 
In  a  survey  of  Its  members  in  1973,  the  AHA 
foxmd  that  among  6,079  reporting  hospitals, 
1,437  do  outpatient  surgery,  and  of  those, 
only  44  have  freestanding  ambxilatory  sur- 
gical centers. 

PRESENTATION  OP  PLANS 

This  complicates  scheduling  in  the  operat- 
ing room.  The  usual  practice  in  hospitals,  of 
course,  Is  to  schedule  patients  for  minor  sur- 
gery In  the  regular  operating  rooms.  Hence, 
patients  in  for  minor  surgery  must  often 
wait  a  long  time  before  they  are  operated  on, 
and  they  also  get  bumped  from  the  sched- 
ule. Also,  as  Inpatients,  they  spend  one  or 
two  nights  in  the  hospital,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant costs. 

"We  think  it  is  unfair  for  a  patient  who 
needs  minor  surgery  to  subsidize  the  care  of 
someone  who  requires  major  surgery,  which 
Is  what  happens  In  hospitals,"  says  Dr.  Reed. 
And  he  adds,  "We  avoid  the  heavy  overhead 
of  a  hospital — charges  for  laundry,  24-hour 
x-ray  machines — and  can  pass  on  the  savings 
to  the  patient." 

Dr.  Ford  summed  up  the  reasons  for  set- 
ting up  Surgicenter:  "It  became  obvious  to  us 
over  the  years  that  a  lot  of  cases  were  being 
done  In  the  hospital  that  did  not  require 
hospitalization.  One  reason  Is  the  improve- 
ment of  anesthesia. 

"Before  World  War  II  the  primary  general 
anesthesia  was  ether.  I  haven't  used  ether  in 
15  years.  And  previously,  one  would  have  to 
spend  a  day  In  the  hospital  to  recover  from 
anesthesia.  But  patients  do  very  well  on  mod- 
ern anesthetics;  they  wake  up  rapidly  in  a 
condition  to  go  home  soon  after  surgery." 

It  was  clear  that  Surgicenter  might  run 
Into  some  stormy  political  weather.  Dr.  Reed, 
with  long  years  of  experience  In  the  politics 
of  medicine,  realized  that  the  plan  would 
need  the  entire  community's  backing. 

"We  felt  we  should  touch  base  with  every 
person  or  organization  in  the  community 
that  would  be  Influenced  by  the  idea,"  Dr. 
Reed  recalls.  "We  presented  our  plans  before 
the  medical  societies  at  the  county  and 
state  levels  and  before  coiinty  and  state 
comprehensive  health  planning  agencies,  al- 
though at  that  time  there  was  no  law  on 
the  books  stating  that  we  had  to  do  so,  and 
also  before  administrators  of  various 
hospitals." 

The  prudent  physicians  asked  their  local 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  to 
help  them  set  up  criteria  with  which  Sur- 
gicenter could  monitor  care.  As  a  result, 
they  set  up  an  Independent  audit  commit- 
tee of  Ave  surgeons  with  flve  different  medi- 
cal specialties. 

As  a  check  on  the  caliber  of  the  surgeons 
using  the  center,  the  committee  Inquires 
whether  they  have  operating  privileges  In  at 
least  one  hospital,  and  It  also  audits  quality 
of  care.  Further,  Surglcenter's  founders 
worked  out  safety  criteria  with  the  Phoenix 
P'lre  Department.  As  one  protective  meas- 
ure the  doctors  decided  not  to  use  explosive 
anesthetics. 

When  Surgicenter  first  approached  com- 
mercial Insiu^nce  companies.  It  met  with 
some  skepticism.  But  Joseph  Clune,  man- 
ager of  the  group  insurance  claims  division 
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of  Metropolitan  Life,  became  Intrigued  by 
the  PASC  concept  and  flew  out  from  New 
York  for  a  personal  inspection.  He  was  Joined 
by  Norman  E.  Peatfleld,  M.D.,  a  retired  army 
medical  corps  major  general  who  was  then  a 
consultant  with  Metropolitan  and  former 
bead  of  CHAMPUS,  the  federal  government's 
insurance  program  for  dependents  of  service 
personnel. 

OPPOSITION 

Clune  and  Dr.  Peatfleld  were  Immediately 
won  over  and  agreed  to  reimburse  Surgi- 
center on  a  two-year  pilot  basis,  and  other 
larg?  commercial  carriers  followed  suit.  To- 
day. Clune  uses  Surgicenter  as  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  other  PASCs. 

But  Surgicenter  did  meet  opposition  from 
Blue  Cross  of  Arizona,  which  refused  reim- 
bursement for  faculty  fees.  (Blue  Shield  pays 
surgeon's  and  anesthesiologist's  fees;  there 
has  been  no  dispute  here. 

"Blue  Cross  of  Arizona  argued  that  under 
the  plan's  articles  of  incorporation,  it  could 
not  provide  reimbursement  for  a  free-stand- 
ing ambulatory  surgical  center,"  said  Dr. 
Reed.  "So  I  got  a  ruling  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  Arizona  stating  that  the  plan 
could  reimburse  us  without  violating  Its 
articles  of  Incorporation.  Then  the  Blue  Cross 
of  Arizona  board  voted  nine  to  flve  to  reim- 
burse us." 

Surgicenter  has  no  Medicaid  patients  be- 
cause Arizona  Is  one  of  her  states  that  does 
not  participate  In  the  Medicaid  program. 
Medicare  honors  Part  B,  the  physician's  fee, 
but  until  .recently  would  not  pay  Part  A, 
the  facility  fee,  to  any  PASC. 

It  was  not  until  April,  1974,  that  a  fed- 
erally financed  study  temporarily  released 
Medicare  funds.  At  that  time  the  Orkand 
Corporation  of  SUver  Spring,  Maryand,  be- 
gan a  two-year  pilot  project  for  HEW  to 
study  comparative  costs  of  free-standing  am- 
bulatory surgical  centers  and  ho^ltal-run 
ambulatory  surgical  units.  Surgicenter  of 
Phoenix  Is  the  major  subject  of  the  pilot 
study,  and  Medicare  Part  A  payments  are  be- 
ing made  to  it  during  the  study. 

ENTirUSIASM 

The  Internal  ambience  of  an  Institution 
can  be  as  important  to  Its  fut\ire  as  Its  fi- 
nancial backing.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  visitor  to  Surgicenter  Is  that  a  great  deal 
of  thought  went  Into  making  the  patients 
feel  comfortable.  Quite  simply,  the  facility 
does  not  look  like  an  Institution,  except  for 
the  exterior,  which  Is  Indistinguishable  from 
thousands  of  other  physicians'  office  build- 
ings. But  Inside,  the  furnishings  and  decor 
have  been  chosen  by  a  discerning  eye. 

As  might  be  expected,  surgeons  are  re- 
sponding with  enthusiasm  to  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  Surgflcenter.  "A  surgeon  can  do  a 
lot  of  work  here  In  a  short  time  because  of 
the  efficiency  and  trakjlng  of  the  staff  and 
the  efficient  schedulmg,"  says  David  Call, 
M.D..  a  pediatric  svirgeon. 
^  One  of  the  ways  Suricenter  makes  efficient 
use  of  its  operating  space  is  that  it  sees  to 
it  that  one  operating  room  Is  never  reserved 
far  in  advance.  This  enables  a  scheduled  op- 
eration to  be  shifted  there  if  the  room  origi- 
nally reserved  for  the  surgery  Is  still  in  use 
when  the  scheduled  procedure  Is  ready  to  be 
performed. 

"Hospitals  usually  don't  have  as  much 
personnel  for  an  operation,  nor  are  they  as 
skilled  as  they  are  here,"  Dr.  Call  continues. 
"Also,  at  Surgicenter  the  pre-op  and  post-op 
rooms  and  surgical  suites  are  within  30  feet 
of  each  other.  And  we've  reduced  all  chart 
work  to  a  single  sheet  of  paper." 

Another  Surgicenter  innovation  Is  the  fol- 
lowup  phone  call  its  nurses  make  to  patients 
the  day  after  their  surgery.  The  results  are 
listed  among  the  data  recorded  on  the  one- 
page  medical  record,  which  Is  coded  for  the 
computer.  Further,  the  surgeons  have  a  new 
way  to  save  valuable  time  when  examining 


their  patients.  A  small  tape  cEissette  is  at- 
tached to  each  medical  record  as  a  patient 
arrives.  As  physicians  work  on  the  patient, 
they  pick  up  a  recorder  and  tape  the  rec<M-d. 
highlights  of  which  are  later  transcribed 
onto  the  one-page  document. 

Hospital  officials  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  FASC's  streamlined  procedures.  Said 
David  Pent,  M.D.,  an  obstetrician-gynecolo- 
gist: "When  a  hospital  administrator  asked 
me,  'Why  didn't  you  doctors  let  us  know  you 
wanted  outpatient  surgery  faculties?'.  I  told 
him  I  had  done  three  D  and  C's  at  Surgi- 
center, without  rushing.  In  one  hour.  Gen- 
erally, It  takes  an  orderly  at  his  hospital  an 
hour  to  find  the  second  patient  and  bring 
her  to  the  operating  room." 

Patients  are  scheduled  to  arrive  45  min- 
utes before  surgery  for  screening.  They  are 
given  a  hemoglobin  count  and  a  urine  test, 
and  an  anesthesiologist  gives  each  a  heart 
and  lung  examination  before  and  after  the 
operation.  The  center  Is  open  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  5  pjn.,  five  days  a  week.  The  brief  time 
required  for  treatment — an  average  of  three 
and  one  half  hours — ^pleases  not  only  pa- 
tients and  families,  but  the  patient's  em- 
ployers as  well. 

"We  have  noticed  that  when  a  person  real- 
izes he  can  be  in  and  out  of  an  operating 
room  and  back  home  on  the  same  day,  he 
has  already  taken  a  first  Important  psycho- 
logical step  toward  recovery,"  says  Dr.  Reed. 
Some  patients  return  to  work  in  the  after- 
noon following  surgery. 

When  Surgicenter  opened  In  1970,  charg- 
ing an  average  of  $70  for  an  operation  ($120 
average  now),  four  hospitals  in  the  Phoenix 
area  lowered  outpatient  surgery  fees  30  to 
50  percent.  The  center  then  charged  $95  for 
a  D  and  C  (with  an  additional  $10  charge 
made  by  the  pathologist  for  laboratory  fees) . 
The  usual  charge  for  the  same  operation, 
with  a  two-day  stay  In  a  Phoenix  hospital, 
was  about  $300  at  that  time.  (Surgicenter  has 
recently  raised  Its  fees,  and  a  D  and  C  now 
costs  $121.) 

The  center  has  had  an  Impact  not  only 
on  the  cost  of  ambulatory  surgical  care  in 
Phoenix  but  also  on  the  way  such  care  Is 
delivered.  It  is  forcing  hospital  administra- 
tors to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  high  cost 
of  their  Inpatient  ambulatory  surgery.  If  It 
Is  assumed  that  at  least  75  percent  of  Surgl- 
center's patients  would  have  been  hospital- 
ized for  two  days  If  the  faculty  had  not  been 
avaUable,  then  It  follows  that  Surgicenter  sil- 
lowed  Phoenix  to  use  34,500  fewer  hospital 
days,  from  February,  1970,  to  September, 
1974. 

In  response  to  the  FASC's  more  efficient 
utUl2satlon  of  surgical  facilities  In  the 
Phoenix  area.  Phoenix  Baptist  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  Scottsdale  Memorial  Hospital,  have 
established  their  own  free-standing  ambula- 
tory surgical  centers.  Also,  Good  Samaritan 
Health  Services,  which  operates  several  hos- 
pitals In  Arizona,  Including  one  across  the 
street  from  Surgicenter,  plans  to  Include  a 
new,  streamlined  unit  for  outpatient  surgery 
when  it  replaces  an  existing  hospital  on 
Phoenix's  west  side.  In  addition,  three  other 
PASCs  have  opened  In  the  area,  and  another 
Is  the  planning  stage.  However,  none  of  these 
facilities  performs  nearly  the  volume  of  op- 
erations that  Surgicenter  does. 

The  proprietors  of  new  surgical  centers 
need  to  know  that  setting  up  Surgicenter  of 
Arizona  cost  Drs.  Reed  and  Ford  a  good  deal 
more  than  effort.  Both  partners  suffered  a 
one-third  cut  In  Income  during  the  time  it 
took  to  plan  and  establish  Surgicenter. 

"We  had  declared  a  salary  for  ourselves  of 
$36,000  each  per  year,  but  we  found  we 
couldn't  meet  It  In  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion," Dr.  Reed  says.  "We  are  now  making 
more  than  that,"  he  adds,  "but  we  are  still 
earning  far  below  what  we  would  have,  had 
we  practiced  as  before."  But  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  center's  founders  have 


been  able  to  draw  managerial  salaries  from 
Surgicenter,  above  what  they  make  In  anes- 
thesiologists' fees. 

The  success  of  their  Initial  venture  has  led 
Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Ford  to  establish  a  frame- 
work for  expanding.  Surgicenters  of  America. 
Inc.  Together  with  a  group  of  Investors  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  they  h(^>e  to  dupli- 
cate their  Phoenix  clinic  In  other  cities. 

As  the  PASC  Idea  becomes  more  widely 
known.  Increasing  numbers  of  physicians  are 
expected  to  travel  to  Phoenix  and  head  for 
the  low  building  on  McDowell  Street  that 
houses  Surgicenter.  There,  they  will  observe 
a  laboratory  of  the  PASC  idea,  and  then  they 
wUl  try  to  establish  It  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  PASC  Concept:    Its  Problems  and 
Potential 

Physicians  who  attempt  to  start  free- 
standing ambulatory  surgical  centers 
(PASCs)  find  that  It  Is  not  an  easy  task. 
They  usxiaUy  have  to  battle  the  established 
health -care  delivery  system  to  become  oper- 
ational and  solvent.  Some  PASCs  are  merging 
triumphant;  others  are  folding  from  lack 
of  support. 

Each  Institution  In  the  health  care  field 
has  its  own,  characteristic  reaction  to 
PASCs: 

Comprehensive  health  planning  agencies 
question  the  need  for  a  new  faculty  in 
communities  where  PASCs  appear. 

Blue  Cross  plans  argue  that  surgical  care 
belongs  in  hospitals. 

Hospital  administrators  (many  of  whom 
sit  on  boards  of  Blue  Cross  and  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  agencies)  say  that  the 
community  receives  no  savings  from 
PASCs  t>ecause  when  minor  surgery  Is  re- 
moved from  a  hospital's  operating  rooms, 
the  cost  of  major  surgery  must  be  raised  to 
cover  the  hospital's  fixed  costs.  Where  hos- 
pital administrators  are  unsuccessful  at 
squelching  these  unwelcome  new  neighbors, 
they  scramble  to  meet  the  competition 
for  health  care  dollars  by  lowering  fees 
for  outpatient  surgery  or  by  putting  up 
their  own  FASCs. 

One  of  the  hurdles  that  must  be  overcome 
is  procurement  of  a  certificate  of  need,  which 
is  required  In  26  states.  In  these  states,  a 
hospital  or  health  planning  facility  that  is 
planning  any  building  or  expansion  must 
prove  the  need  to  a  Community  Health  Plan- 
ning agency,  an  organ  of  certain  state  gov- 
ernments. Obtaining  the  certificate  can  be 
a  long  and  expensive  process. 

In  many  states.  Blue  Cross  wUl  not  grant 
reimbursement  to  an  PASC  until  It  has  re- 
ceived this  certificate,  and  an  PASC  can 
suffer  months  of  losses  while  waiting. 

In  addition.  Section  1122  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  deals  with  limitation  of 
federal  reimbursement  for  authorized  capi- 
tal expenditures,  stipulates  that  unless  there 
has  been  prior  approval  by  the  designated 
state  agency  (usually  the  health  planning 
agency)  for  a  capital  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $100,000,  the  institution  may  lose  some 
portion  of  its  reimbursement  under  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  certain  other  federal 
programs. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  (JSAH)  had  adopted  guidelines 
for  non-hospital  ambulatory  health  care  cen- 
ters, including  FASCs.  These  guidelines  may 
become  standards  when  an  accreditation 
program  Is  worked  out  for  such  facilities. 

In  1971,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion set  forth  criteria  for  regulation  of 
PASCs,  but  pending  development  of  JCAH 
standards  for  accreditation,  these  were  put 
on  the  shelf.  The  AMA  Board  of  Trustees 
Is  studying  involvement  In  the  possible  es- 
tablishment of  an  Accreditation  Council  for 
Ambulatory  Health  Care  Facilities  under  the 
JCAH.  Also  In  1971,  the  AHA  drew  up  a  list 
of  criteria. 
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One  AMA  trustee.  Daniel  Cloud.  M.D., 
member  of  a  lour-man  pediatric  siirgical 
team  that  frequently  uses  Surglcenter  of 
Phoenix,  expressed  his  concern  about  the 
need  for  regulations : 

The  Achilles  heel  of  Surglcenter  could 
be  that  it  may  not  be  reproduceable.  Dr.  Reed 
and  Dr.  Ford  are  highly  ethical  people,  who 
brought  unique  qualities  to  Surglcenter. 
Their  primary  concern  has  been  to  maintain 
their  personal  integrity  and  that  of  their 
institutions  at  the  highest  possible  level. 
Many  of  us  have  serious  reservations  about 
other   people   copying   this   Institution." 

The  American  College  of  Svu"geons  states 
that  it  prefers  hospital-affiliated  or  hospital- 
based  short-stay  surgical  facilities. 

Robert  S.  Peterson,  senior  vice-president, 
provider  affairs,  for  Blue  Cross  of  Illinois, 
stated  the  case  for  most  Blue  Cross  plans: 

■We  believe  the  place  for  ambulatory  sur- 
gery is  in  a  building  that  Is  already  buUt. 
which  is  a  hospital.  They  have  24-hour 
round-the-clock  coverage,  and  no  problem 
about  transferring.  You  don't  have  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  plot  of  land,  or  do  anything  other 
than  make  some  space  within  the  confines 
of  the  hospital.  It  fits  well  Into  the  out- 
patient department  of  a  hospital." 

M.  Robert  Knapp,  M.D..  who.  with  four 
other  anesthesiologists,  is  a  cofounder  of  the 
Minor  Surgery  Center.  Wichita.  Kansas,  pre- 
dicts the  controversy  over  PASCs  will 
continue : 

"We  have  calcxUated  that  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  we  will  never  take 
over  one-half  of  one  percent  of  what  Is  gen- 
erated for  hospital  revenues  here  in  Wichita. 
I  think  the  larger  issue  Is  that  hospitals  feel 
threatened  In  other  areas.  If  minor  surgery 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  hospital,  why  not 
other  procedures — respiratory  therapy,  or 
radiology  therapy?" 

Despite  the  defensive  reaction  of  many 
hospital  administrators,  the  PASC  idea  is 
spreading.  A  group  of  physicians  and  in- 
terested laymen  met  In  Phoenix  In  Novem- 
ber, 1974.  and  founded  a  new  group,  entitled 
the  "Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Free- 
standing Ambulatory  Surgical  Care."  Dr. 
Reed,  cofounder  of  Surglcenter  of  Phoenix,  is 
president  of  the  28-member  body.  25  of 
whom  are  physicians.  At  present,  the  society 
sees  Its  role  as  an  informational  one  and 
plans  to  keep  Its  members  actively  Informed 
about  developments  in  their  respective  areas. 


REPORT  TO  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  I 
forwarded  to  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee the  "Views  and  Estimates"  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  as  required  by  section  301(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

To  assure  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
prompb  access  to  these  views  and  esti- 
mates. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  and  the  accompanying  material 
be- printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Aeronautical 

AND  Space  Sciences, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  14,  1975. 
Hon.  Edmttnd  S.  Mttskie, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  and  the 
enclosures  set  forth  the  views  and  estimates 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  as  required  by  section  301(c)    of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

This  being  the  first  of  these  submissions 
under  the  new  Act.  a  few  words  of  back- 
ground seem  in  order.  The  basic  programs 
within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 


ences— •programs  conducted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration — fall 
in  two  functional  categories  of  the  FY  1976 
budget  submitted  by  the  President.  Appro- 
priations in  these  categories.  "General  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology"  and  "Com- 
merce and  Transportation",  have  grown  at 
a  rate  far  less  than  inflation  In  recent  years, 
as  shown  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Commltee  Staff  Study  released  last  week. 
This  shortfall  is  particularly  notable  in  the 
case  of  NASA  funding. 

economic  considerations 
Outlays  for  NASA  programs  peaked  in  the 
mid-1960's  at  nearly  $6  billion  annually.  In 
constant  dollars,  funding  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1966  to  well  less  than  one-third 
of  the  maximum  level. 

Similarly,  from  a  high  point  In  1964  and 
1965  of  nearly  4*70  of  total  Federal  budget 
authority,  NASA  program  requirements  have 
dropped  to  ITc  or  less  in  each  of  the  last 
three  years. 

As  space  and  aeronautics  R&D  budgets  are 
highly  labor  Intensive,  this  funding  fall-off 
has  led  to  a  sharp  decline  In  employment. 
From  a  peak  employment  of  420.000  in  gov- 
ernment. Industry  and  universities,  the  NASA 
workforce  has  dropped  to  just  over  100.000  at 
present. 

Over  the  long  term,  increased  productivity 
is  the  basic  economic  Impact  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  high  technology.  In  the  NASA 
case,  this  Increased  productivity  Is  manifested 
both  through  direct  applications  of  aeronau- 
tical and  space  technology — as  with  improved, 
more  economical  communications,  resource 
monitoring  and  weather  forecasting  via  satel- 
lite— and  through  indirect  means.  These  in- 
direct benefits  stem  from  the  development, 
dissemination  and  application  of  advanced 
technology  in  many  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy— as  with  computers,  miniaturized  elec- 
tronic devices,  enhanced  medical  diagnostic 
and  treatment  equipment  and  Improved  ma- 
terials. Independent  studies  show  that  the 
rate  of  return  on  our  investment  in  NASA 
programs  exceeds  30%  per  year.  These  eco- 
nomic benefits  Increase  Job  opportunities 
correspondingly. 

In  the  near  term,  NASA  outlays  have  direct 
effects  on  employment.  Nearly  ninety  cents 
of  the  NASA  dollar  goes  to  Jobs,  and  only  10 
to  15%  for  materials.  Of  perhaps  equal  Im- 
portance today,  NASA  spending  is  largely  in 
Industries  experiencing  underemployment 
and  having  unused  plant  capacity.  Thus 
NASA  expenditures  are  non-inflationary  both 
in  the  long  term,  because  of  productivity 
effects,  and  in  the  short  term,  because  of  the 
state  of  the  related  industries. 

A  word  about  balance  of  trade.  Only  the 
export  of  high  technology  products,  such  as 
computers  and  aircraft,  and  of  agricultural 
products  have  avoided  massively  negative 
tT.S.  trade  balances  in  recent  years.  UntU  we 
achieve,  or  at  least  approach,  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  oil  Imports  will  cause  a  continu- 
ing doUar  drain.  NASA  programs  directly  and 
strongly  support  the  very  Industries  that  have 
the  greatest  promise  for  continued  and 
expanding  export  surpluses — aerospace  and 
high  technology  electronics.  In  addition,  the 
rapidly  approaching  capability,  through  satel- 
lites, for  worldwide  crop  monitoring  and  long 
range  weather  prediction  will  greatly  benefit 
our  other  strong  export  Industry,  agriculture. 

PROGRAMMATIC     CONSIDERATIONS 

The  budget  authority  and  outlays  projected 
In  the  enclosure  for  FY  1976  and  for  the 
transition  period,  July  1,  1976,  to  September 
30.  1976,  are  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Congress  has,  since 
1960,  required  annual  authorization  of  all 
NASA  activities — whether  short  or  long  term 
programs. 

It  is  the  nature  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, however,  that  such  activities  nor- 
mally Involve  a  long  time  span  for  conception 
to  visible,  useful  results.  A  spacecraft  devel- 
opment project  requires  an  average  of  four  to 


five  years  from  project  go-ahead  to  launch. 
Normally,  the  go-ahead  is  given  only  after  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  money  has 
been  expended  on  studies  to  determine  tech- 
nology readiness,  feasibility  and  scope  of  the 
project.  An  approved  project  results  In  the 
establishment  of  manpower,  material,  and 
funding  projections  and  plans  over  the  proj- 
ect life. 

Projects  which — like  most  of  NASA's — do 
not  lead  to  a  production  run,  tend  to  follow 
a  natural  funding  requirement  curve  which 
can  be  significantly  modified  only  at  consid- 
erable program  cost  or  waste.  That  Is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  It  is  not  cost-effective  to  in- 
crease ftinding  too  rapidly  at  the  beginning 
of  a  project;  and,  conversely,  artificial  re- 
straints on  the  growth,  peaking  and  fall -off 
of  funding  (and  thus  manpower)  tend  to  re- 
sult in  slowing  or  stopping  progress  toward 
project  completion  and  thus  to  Increase  total 
project  cost. 

Most  of  the  NASA  R&D  budget  consists  of 
the  cumulative  funding  needs  of  the  many 
approved  projects  going  forward  in  the  budg- 
et year.  In  a  given  year,  the  funding  require- 
ments of  some  projects  will  be  increasing  to- 
ward, or  at,  peak  levels,  while  other  projects 
will  be  past  their  funding  rates  and  headed 
toward  zero. 

Thus,  the  NASA  budget  is  not  a  logical 
candidate  for  significant  short-term  fiscal 
stimulation  or  restraint.  This  Is  so  not  only 
because  of  the  relatively  small  short-term 
fiscal  role  it  plays — $3i^  billion  in  a  $1.4  tril- 
lion economy — but  also  because  the  natural, 
multiple  project  requirements  would  make  a 
sudden  outlay  Increase  of,  say,  $1  billion, 
quite  wasteful.  Just  as  a  decrease  of  $1  bil- 
lion would  be  totally  disruptive. 

In  addition  to  the  larger,  more  visible 
projects,  the  NASA  R&D  activity  involves 
a  number  of  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment tasks — typified  by  much  of  the  aero- 
nautical research  program — conducted  on  a 
"level-of-effort"  basis  to  develop  the  fimda- 
mental  knowledge  to  support  future  activi- 
ties or  to  solve  difficult  problems  encountered 
on  approved  projects.  Accordingly,  a  smaller 
but  Important  part  of  the  NASA  R&D  budget 
represents  funding  for  the  sum  of  level-of- 
effort  type  activities  during  the  fiscal  year. 
The  FY  1976  request  Is  the  fourth  annual 
budget  NASA  has  submitted  since  the  long- 
range  program  and  budget  plan  knovm  as  the 
"constant  budget"  approach  was  established 
for  NASA.  In  FY  1971  and  1972,  the  NASA 
budget  had  been  cut  almost  In  half — from 
nearly  $6  billion  at  the  peak  of  the  Apollo 
program  to  about  $3.4  billion — but  the  pro- 
gram as  planned  at  that  time  would  have 
required  large  Increases  In  future  years.  In 
1972  the  Administration  proposed,  and  the 
Congress  approved,  the  development  of  the 
reusable  Space  Shuttle  as  the  principal  proj- 
ect to  advance  space  technology  in  the  1970's. 
As  a  part  of  this  proposal.  NASA  also  pre- 
sented a  revised  program  plan  under  which 
total  NASA  expenditures  would  not  have  to 
exceed  the  then  current  level  of  $3.4  billion, 
except  for  inflation.  The  Congress  endorsed 
this  less  ambitious  program  within  the  "con- 
stant budget"  level.  In  effect  agreeing  with 
NASA  that  fiscal  constraints,  in  the  early 
1970's  at  least,  probably  would  not  permit 
an  Increased  space  budget,  that  stability 
and  continuity  In  the  program  were  essential 
and  that  aeronautics  and  space  programs 
should  be  conducted  In  such  a  way  that  the 
total  level  of  future  commitments  required 
was  clearly  limited  In  advance. 

Since  FY  1973,  Congress  has  approved 
NASA  budget  requests  substantially  as  sub- 
mitted. But  the  requests  have  been  steadily 
reduced  well  below  the  $3.4  billion  level, 
measured  in  equivalent  dollars.  The  effect 
of  these  shortfalls  is  a  NASA  budget  for  FY 
1976  some  $600  million  below  the  "constant 
level"  approved  In  1972.  with  corresponding 
deletions,  deferrals  and  costly  stretchouts  of 
numerous  projects. 
In  pr^arlng  these  Committee  views  and 
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estimates,  we  have  considered  the  helpful 
suggestions  on  format  provided  by  the 
Budget  Committee  staff.  This  letter  covers 
the  appropriate  points  under  "Part  I"  of  the 
staff-suggested  format.  Parts  n  and  m  are 
not  applicable  this  year  to  matters  within 
the  Jxirlsdlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences.  The  enclosure 
provides  the  Information  requested  In  "Part 
IV",  and  also  additional  Information  which, 
while  not  requested,  may  be  useful  In  your 
deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 


Committee  on  Azronattticai. 

AND  Space  Sciences, 

Jlforc^i  14,  1975. 
This  enclosure  to  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  sets  forth  additional  views 
and  estimates  of  the  Committee.  The  letter 
provides  general  comments  on  the  economic 
and  programmatic  considerations  Implicit  in 
those  portions  of  the  FY  1976  Federal  budget 
related  to  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
as  defined  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

ATTACHMENT   A 

Attachment  A  sets  forth  estimated  budget 
authority  for  and  outlays  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
FY  1976  and  the  Transition  Quarter,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Part  IV  of  the  format  sug- 
gested by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

As  Indicated  in  Attachment  A,  appropria- 
tions for  NASA  programs  fall  in  two  func- 
tional categories  In  the  President's  budget: 
those  elements  most  closely  related  to  space 
efforts  In  "General  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology"; and  those  elements  most  closely  re- 
lated to  aeronautics  activities  in  "Commerce 
and  Transportation". 

With  respect  to  the  space  program  efforts, 
the  NASA  research  and  development  is  di- 
rected toward  advancing  our  knowledge  of 
earth  and  Its  space  environment,  and  toward 
developing  and  utilizing  space  technology  to 
accomplish  National  goals.  The  program  Is 
conducted  through  the  following  elements: 

Manned  Space  Flight.  A  program  to  develop 
and  utilize  the  capabilities  of  manned  space 
flight,  Including  an  International  cooperative 
space  docking  mission,  building  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Apollo  and  Skylab.  and  development 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  as  an  economical,  ver- 
satile space  transportation  system  to  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  users  with  routine,  round 
trip  access  to  space. 

Space  Science.  A  space  filght  program,  sup- 
ported by  extensive  ground-based  and  air- 
borne Investigations,  to  further  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  the  planets.  Interplanetary  space, 
and  the  stars. 


Applications.  A  research  and  development 
program  using  space,  aircraft,  and  ground 
systems  to  Identify  and  demonstrate  the 
useful  applications  of  space  techniques  m 
such  areas  as  weather  and  climate,  pollution 
monitoring,  earth  resources  survey,  earth 
and  ocean  ph3rslcs,  communications,  and 
space  processing. 

Space  technology.  A  program  to  acquire 
fundamental  knowledge  and  develop  the 
technology  needed  to  maintain  United  States 
letulershlp  In  space  programs. 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  A  world- 
wide program  to  support  the  manned  and 
unmanned  programs  of  the  agency. 

Energy  technology  applications.  A  program 
to  assist  In  insuring  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  national  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, designed  to  Identify  aeronautics  and 
space  technologies  of  Importance  to  the 
energy  community. 

Technology  utilization.  A  program  to  accel- 
erate the  dissemination  to  government.  In- 
dustry and  other  users  of  the  technological 
and  engineering  information  gained  during 
NASA  missions. 

Construction  of  facilities.  A  program  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  institutional 
and  research  and  development  facilities  to 
support  the  research  programs,  and  the  re- 
babllltatlon  and  modification  of  existing  fa- 
cilities to  maintain  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port new  and/or  changing  technologies. 

Research  and  program  management.  This 
appropriation  includes  funding  for  research 
In  Government  laboratories,  management  of 
programs,  and  other  activities  of  NASA. 
Principally,  It  is  intended  to  (1)  provide  the 
clvU  service  staff  to  conduct  In-hotise  re- 
search, and  to  plan,  manage,  and  support  the 
Research  and  Development  programs,  and 
(2)  provide  other  elements  of  operational 
capability  to  the  laboratories  and  facilities 
such  as  logistics  support  and  technical  and 
administrative  support. 

NASA  aeronautical  research  and  develop- 
ment is  directed  toward  developing  and 
utilizing  aeronautics  technology  to  accom- 
plish National  goals.  The  program  is  con- 
ducted through  the  following  elements: 

Aeronautics  technology.  A  program  to  ac- 
quire fundamental  knowledge  and  develop 
the  technology  needed  to  maintain  United 
States  leadership  In  aeronautics  programs. 

Construction  of  facilities.  A  program  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  Institutional 
and  research  and  development  facilities  to 
support  the  research  programs,  and  the  re- 
habilitation and  modlflcaton  of  existing  fa- 
cilities to  maintain  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port new  and/or  changing  technologies. 

Research  and  program  management.  This 
appropriation  includes  funding  for  research 
in  Government  laboratories,  management  of 
programs,  and  other  activities  of  NASA.  Prin- 
cipally, It  Is  Intended  to  ( 1 )  provide  the  civil 
service  staff  to  conduct  In-house  research, 
and  to  plan,  manage,  and  support  the  Re- 
search and  Development  programs,  and  (2) 


provide  other  elements  of  operational  capa- 
bility to  the  laboratories  and  facilities  such 
as  logistics  support  and  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative support. 

The  Committee  concluded  hearings  on  the 
NASA  authorization  request  for  FY  1976  and 
the  Transition  Quarter  this  week.  Markup  of 
S.  673  has  not  yet  begun.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  Committee  will  recommend  both  a  num- 
ber of  deletions  or  reductions  from  the  NASA 
request  and  a  number  of  additions  to  the 
programs  for  which  continuing  authoriza- 
tion is  sought.  However,  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  net  results  of  these  reductions  and 
increases  will  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
have  macroeconomlc  effects  In  either  the 
short  or  long  term.  Therefore,  the  estimates 
set  forth  In  Attachment  A  (and  Attachment 
B)  reflect  the  President's  budget  estimates 
and  the  Justifying  material  submitted  by 
NASA.  The  Committee  believes  that,  for  this 
year,  these  estimates  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  section  301(c)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act. 

Aside  from  the  NASA  authorization  bill, 
several  other  bills  which  could  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  NASA  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee.  In  most  instances 
no  hearings  have  been  held  on  these  bills. 
However,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  enact- 
ment of  all  these  bills,  and  subsequent  ap- 
propriations of  the  funds  authorized,  the  ef- 
fect on  NASA  funding  In  the  coming  flscal 
year  would  be  only  a  few  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

ATTACHMENT    B 

The  Information  contained  In  Attachment 
B,  while  not  speclflcally  requested  In  "Part 
IV"  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  staff 
format,  may  be  of  help  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee In  Its  deliberations. 

Attachment  B  sets  forth  estimates  of  the 
funding  Implications  of  the  FY  1976  budget 
In  terms  of  new  obligatlonal  authority  for 
Fiscal  Years  1977  through  1980.  The  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  outlays  in  those  years 
would  not  differ  significantly  from  the  new 
obligatlonal   authority  estimates. 

The  toUl  set  forth  for  FY  1977  includes 
$50  million  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  available  for  new 
starts.  The  subsequent  years  Include  allow- 
ances for  runout  costs  of  the  FY  1977  new 
starts.  However,  no  provision  is  made  for  new 
starts  in  Fiscal  Years  1978  through  1980  and 
no  provision  is  made  for  inflation  In  any 
year  alter  FY  1976. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  esUmates 
in  Attachment  B  for  Fiscal  Years  1978 
through  1980  reflect  the  phase  down  and 
completion  of  various  previously  approved 
programs,  as  discussed  in  the  letter  forward- 
ing this  enclosure.  The  Committee  would 
estimate  that  the  obligatlonal  authority  for 
flscal  years  subsequent  to  the  Transition 
Quarter  would  reflect  a  gradual  rise  toward 
the  "constant  level"  of  $3.4  billion  in  1971 
dollars  discussed  in  the  forwarding  letter. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  AND  TRANSITION  PERIOD  JULY  1,  1976,  TO  SEPT.  30,  1976 

|ln  thousands) 


Functional 
code 


NOA  (outlays)     NOA  (outlays) 

fiscal  year  transition 

1976  period 


250  (253)  General  science,  space,  and  technology J3, 224, 815 

(254)  (3,181,700) 

(255)  Authorization     and     appropriations     bill 

category: 

Research  and  development 2,503,030 

(2,438,200) 

(instruction  of  facilities 79,985 

(101,700) 
Research  and  program  management...  641,800 

(641, 800) 

400  (405)  &)mmerce  and  transportation 314,185 

(316, 300) 


^75, 100 
(823, 100) 


683,800 

(615, 500) 

14.500 

(30,800) 

176,800 

(176, 800) 


83.800 
(82, 100) 


Functional 
code 


NOA  (outlays)     NOA  (outlays) 

fiscal  year  transition 

1976  period 


Authorization     and     appropriations     bill 
category: 

Research  and  development J175  350 

(175. 700) 

Construction  of  facilities 4, 635 

(6.400) 

Research  and  program  management 134, 200 

(134. 200) 

Total  NASA  by  authorization  and  appropriations 

category 3,539,000 

(3.498.000) 

Research  and  development 2,678,380 

(2,613,900) 
Construction  of  facilities 84,620 

(108, 100) 
Research  and  program  management...  776,000 

(776,000) 


$46,800 

(44,400) 

0 

(700) 

37.000 

(37.000) 


958,900 
(905, 200) 


730,600 
(659, 900) 
14,500 
(31, 500) 
213,800 
(213,800) 
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Functional  NOA.  fiscal  year- 

"^ 1977  1978  1979  1980 

250(253)    General  science,  space,  and  technology $3,310,800  $3,085,800  $2,695,800  $2,231,800 

(254)  Authorization  and  appropriation  bill  category:                                                                                                 "^  ^  ' 

(255)  Research  and  development 2  523  000  2  354  000  i  q7a  nnn  i  »i  nm 

Construction  of  facilities 146'000  9o'oM  7fiSS  '  IJ'SS 

Research  and  program  management l":::::]""::::  m'.8a0  Ml.m  MUMO  w'.m 

400  (405)    Commerce  and  transportation ^^^i^  314,200  314,200  314,2^ 

Authorization  and  appropriation  bill  category:  "  " 

c^ns^.Sll'^^SS''":;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: - '"-"g  »«>•««  """.ocw  i8o,coo 

Research  and  program  management '"  134.200  134,2(»  134,200  134  2M 

Total  NASA  by  authorization  and  appropriations  bill  eetegory 3, 625, 000  3, 400, 000  3, 010, 000  2  550  000 

?S«iroS?r!::::::::::-.:-.::::-                       '-  MSI'ggg  '-^'ggg  ^-SIC  ^ 

Research  and  program  management ::::::::::::::::::::"  nsZ  776;000  776:ooS  776;000 


sta'rf^sTZ  fc«T  vMrTs^?""'"""  ""  '""""  "  '"*""  ""'*"''"'  "'  ""  "**  ""*'""  "'  '"''*^    Na?.""'""j  *?!  «'»""««'  '«i"i««s  not  presently  identifiable,  and  therefore  is  included  in 
starts  aner  hscai  year  19//.  NASA  construction  of  facilities  requirements  for  function  category  250. 


EASTER  SEAL  SOCIETY  AND  HOUS- 
ING FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  report  issued  by  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society  came  to  my  attention.  This 
is  a  report  of  a  meeting  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Easter  Seal  Society  in  ite 
offices  in  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  continue  the  Easter  Seal 
Society's  participation  in  the  area  of 
housing  for  the  handicapped.  The  report 
points  up  the  society's  activities  in  a  new 
project  it  is  undertaking  along  with  the 
President's  Committee  for  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  report  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  th«  Easteb  Seal  Socibtt  Meetinc 
on  hoitbing  standasoe.  jakt7abt  8,  1975 
In  conformity  with  the  leadership  role  of 
advocacy  for  and  In  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  hosted  a  meet- 
ing In  the  Society's  Chicago  office  on  Janu- 
ary 8.  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  hous- 
ing standards  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  serves  along  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  as  advisor  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
a  program  to  update  and  expand  the  exist- 
ing American  National  Standards  for  making 
buildings  and  facilities  accessible  to,  and 
usable  by,  the  physically  handicapped. 
HUD'S  Office  of  Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search is  sponsoring  this  Standards  project 
and  recently  awarded  a  two-year  contract  to 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Architecture 
to  perform  the  necessary  research  and  test- 
ing. 

The  project  will  seek  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing American  National  Standards,  which  ap- 
plies principally  to  public  buUdings,  to 
include  dwelling  units  and  related  exterior 
spaces,  including  single  and  multi-family 
housing  and  mobile  homes.  The  new  Stand- 
ards will  be  submitted  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  for 
adoption  and  should  then  have  widespread 
Impact  on  the  design  of  housing  and  the  en- 
vironment In  the  United  Stotes.  The  exist- 


ing Standards  are  nationally  accepted  and 
form  the  basis  for  most  of  the  Federal  and 
State  legislation  on  barrier-free  design.  HUD 
authorities  expect  that  such  legislation  will 
be  amended  to  include  the  new  Standards 
after  they  are  adopted;  the  new  Standards 
wUl  also  be  submitted  to  the  Standards 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion of  HUD  for  inclusion  In  the  Minimum 
Property  Standards. 

Present  at  the  Chicago  meeting  were  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  President's 
Committee,  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute,  and  Syracuse  University. 

In  welcoming  the  group  to  the  Chicago 
Easter  Seal  office.  Miss  Jayne  Shover.  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Society,  recaUed  efforts 
of  Easter  Seals,  dating  back  over  twenty 
years,  aimed  at  integrating  physically  handi- 
capped persons  Into  their  communities. 

The  Easter  Seal  programs  Initiated  In  the 
last  deacde  to  establish  and  promote  the 
original  ANSI  Standards  may  have  signifi- 
cant relevance  to  the  Housing  Standards  be- 
ing developed  at  Syracuse.  It  was  to  offer  an 
exchange  of  helpful  Information  that  Easter 
Seals  had  extended  Invitations  for  the  Janu- 
ary 8  meeting. 


A  U.S.  VIEW  OF  REFUGEE 
PROBLEMS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, Ambassador  Frank  L.  Kellogg,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  de- 
livered a  thoughtful  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  England  on 
refugee  problems  and  the  U.S.  policy  and 
role  in  helping  to  solve  those  problems. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Kellogg,  who  has 
long  been  a  forceful  advocate  of  inter- 
national refugee  assistance,  has  issued 
an  eloquent  challenge  to  all  govern- 
ments to  respond  to  the  worldwide  refu- 
gee problem. 

Ambassador  Kellogg,  who  formerly  was 
a  Director  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  is  the  senior  U.S.  oflQcial  con- 
cerned with  refugee  matters.  He  has 
pressed  our  own  Government  for  more 
adequate  refugee  assistance  programs 
and  he  has  been  a  major  force  in  the 
international  community  as  well.  I  share 
his  view  that  we  must  devote  greater  re- 
sources to  the  relief  needs  of  the  refugees 


and  to  the  encouragement  of  interna- 
tional standards  of  conduct  that  will 
prevent  the  continued  creation  of  new 
generations  of  homeless  and  dispossessed 
peoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Ambassador 
Prank  L.  Kellogg  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

HtTMANisM.    Pragmatism:    A    U.S.    View    of 
Reftjgek  Problems 
'   '  (By  Frank  L.  Kellogg) 

The  tragedy  is  that  positions  like  mine 
have  to  exist  at  all.  We've  gone  in  this  cen- 
tury from  pax  Britannlca  through  a  war  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy,  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  second  world  war  and  its  At- 
lantic Charter,  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations,  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  We  ought  to  be  seeing 
the  spread  of  Just  and  humane  societies. 
What  we  have  is  oppression  or  at  least  denial 
of  freedom  in  the  totalitarian  countries  of 
right  and  left,  conflict  in  Asia,  tribal  violence 
In  Africa,  Israelis  and  Arabs  In  long  dispute 
in  the  Middle  East,  and.  Just  to  come  full 
circle.  Catholics  and  Protestants  hard  at  It 
In  Ireland  and  Turks  and  Greeks  once  again 
contentious  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Our  J.  William  Pulbrlght^a  Rhodes 
Scholar  by  the  way — has  Just  retired  after 
30  years  of  statesmanship  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  has  described  the  situation  as  well  as 
I've  heard  it — Incidentally  at  Westminster 
CoUege  in  Missouri,  where  Wlnaton  ChurchUl 
made  his  famous  "Iron  Curtain"  speech.  "It 
Is  one  of  the  perversities  of  human  nature." 
Bill  Pulbrlght  said,  "that  people  have  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  enduring  disasters  than 
for  preventing  them,  even  when  the  danger 
is  plain  and  hnmlnent." 

Our  perversities,  then,  have  created  In  our 
time  what  some  already  have  begun  to  call 
the  Century  of  the  Refugee — not  a  20th 
century  of  human  rights  but  the  century 
of  the  homeless  and  the  persecuted.  I've  been 
in  my  present  post  more  than  four  years 
now,  and  during  that  period — despite  large 
resettlement  programs — we've  never  counted 
around  the  world  fewer  than  5  to  6  million 
refugees  at  any  one  time;  it  has  gone  all 
the  way  up  to  18  million.  My  colleagues  who 
have  given  their  full  careers  to  this  work, 
and  my  reading,  tell  me  it  has  been  the 
same  since  World  War  n  and  before. 
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Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his  first  speeach  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  identified  as  the  ultimate  goal 
of  American  foreign  policy  a  world  which  will 
protect  the  right  of  every  man  to  freedom 
and  dignity.  Philosophers  have  begun  to  talk 
about  not  four  but  five  basic  human  rights — 
Ule,  Justice,  political  freedom,  religious  free- 
dom and  now  the  right  to  food.  One  wonders 
whether  there  may  not  soon  be  a  sixth,  the 
right  to  fossil  fuel  or  at  least  energy.  The 
point  is  that  as  life  on  our  planet  becomes 
more  complicated  and  our  resources  less 
plentiful.  Instead  of  allowing  old  animosities 
to  continue  to  erupt  and  new  ones  to  flare, 
we  are  going  to  have  either  to  set  the  course 
of  history  again  toward  the  cause  of  human 
rights  or,  ultimately  we  are  going  to  face 
the  inevitability  of  really  catastrophls  wars. 

Even  when  mankind  turns  In  this  right 
direction.  It  will  be  a  long  road.  For  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  beyond,  as  I  view  It,  we 
are  going  to  have  masses  of  refugees  in  any 
case.  Considering  the  state  of  the  world,  one 
of  the  most  tinreallstlc  assessments  at  the 
United  Nations  is  that  refugee  problems  are 
temporary  and  that  the  mandate  of  the 
High  Conmilssloner  for  Refugees  need  be  ex- 
tended only  five  years  at  a  time.  Positions 
like  mine,  institutions  like  the  UNHCR  and 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  (ICEM),  In  my  opinion  are 
going  to  have  to  be  continued  in  one  form  or 
another  for  years  to  come;  they  are  going  to 
require  more,  not  less,  support  from  such 
agencies  as  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  the  Worfd  Food  Program  (WFP), 
UNICEP,  the  VJH.  Development  Program 
(UNDP),  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and  the  others.  And  If 
their  programs  are  to  succeed,  they  are  going 
to  demand  continued  support  not  only  from 
countries  like  yours  and  mine  with  humani- 
tarian traditions  but  from  those  of  the  new- 
rich  nations  not  hitherto  noted  for  com- 
passionate Interest  In  the  dispossessed  in 
foreign  lands.  There  is  a  work  of  persuasion 
to  be  accomplished  here. 

We  are  having  our  economic  problems  In 
the  United  States,  as  are  you  over  here.  Some 
in  my  country  are  beginning  to  ask  questions 
about  admission  of  refugees  in  a  time  of  un- 
employment, and  about  the  amounts  of  ex- 
penditures overseas.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
I  am  entirely  confident  that  come  what  may, 
we  Americans  are  going  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute our  share  In  commodities  and  money, 
to  defend  the  right  of  freedom  of  movement, 
to  exert  our  share  of  leadership  in  Interna- 
tional humanitarian  affairs.  From  what  I 
know  of  my  country,  majority  public  opinion 
will  have  it  no  other  way. 

Let  me  talk  about  this  for  a  minute — at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  belabor  the  obvious. 
We  have  been  a  nation  of  refugees  from  the 
beginning.  When  the  British  took  New  Am- 
sterdam from  the  Dutch  in  our  early  colonial 
times,  they  found  refugees  there  speaking  14 
different  languages.  Not  long  after  establish- 
ment of  this  college,  when  religious  perse- 
cution on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  brought 
our  first  settlers  to  New  England — the  fact 
that  they  promptly  began  to  persecute  each 
other  is  Incidental — they  established  a  legend 
which  Is  taught  to  every  American  child: 
that  the  refugee  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
crossed  the  ocean  in  search  of  the  freedom 
they  could  find  only  In  America. 

Consider  our  Revolution.  I  have  heard  the 
suggestion  that  what  with  all  the  trouble- 
makers you  British  got  rid  of,  you  might  well 
celebrate  our  July  4  Independence  Day  on 
this  island  as  your  Thanksgiving  Day.  Those 
renegades  of  yours — our  Founding  Fathers — 
had  practical  reasons  for  cutting  the  umbili- 
cal cord  to  King  George's  England,  but  they 
were  fired  also  by  Ideology,  the  Ideas  which 
found  expression  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  199  years  ago,  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  Their  Ideology  had  Its  roots,  of  course. 
In  the  history  of  this  Island  and  the  philoso- 


phies of  enlightened  thinkers  of  that  era 
over  here,  especially  In  England,  France, 
Germany.  So  they  were  In  great  part  your 
doing,  these  American  notions  of  man's  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
From  the  beginning  we  have  Insisted  on  them 
not  Just  as  the  rights  of  Americans  but  of 
all  men.  Presidents  have  made  this  point 
repeatedly,  from  Jefferson  throiigh  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  Ken- 
nedy, Into  the  present.  Our  churches  teach 
it,  most  of  them.  Humanitarian  leaders 
espouse  the  cause.  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  continue  to  insist  on  It — 
sometimes,  as  you  may  note  currently,  to  the 
Jeopardy  of  our  diplomatic  objectives  and 
concepts  of  national  security — a  broad  prob- 
lem to  which  President  Pord  is  giving  serious 
attention. 

There  are  other  factors  in  this  public  opin- 
ion equation  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
There  are  our  immigrants,  nearly  50  million 
refugees  and  others  over  the  years,  who  with 
their  children  and  grandchildren  form  ethnic 
blocs  alive  to  American  tradition  and  very 
prompt  and  forceful  to  remind  the  govern- 
ment of  its  humanitarian  duty.  There  is 
among  us,  I  sometimes  feel,  a  little  of  a 
sense  of  guilt  at  our  affluence  in  the  face  of 
human  suffering  abroad.  There  seems  to  be 
in  our  ethos  a  special  compassion  for  the 
overseas  dispossessed,  to  the  point  that  some 
Americans  complain  we  should  apply  it 
equally  to  our  underprivileged  at  home. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  the  individual, 
Americans  do  open  their  purses  when  the 
voluntary  organizations  make  their  appeals 
for  refugee-assistance  funds,  and  they  do 
exert  pressure  for  government  Intervention, 
financial  or  diplomatic,  when  refugee  sit- 
uations arise.  A  measure  of  magnitude  ol 
the  result  is  that  our  Congress,  during  the 
four  years  of  my  own  service  alone,  has  pro- 
vided well  over  $1.2  billion  for  refugee  pro- 
grams— programs  which  have  helped  sup- 
port, repatriate  or  resettle  about  4  million 
persons  a  year,  plus  nearly  10  million  Bengalis 
In  the  great  sub-continent  crisis  of  1971-72. 

I  hope  I  do  not  give  the  impression  I  over- 
look the  materialism  or  other  faults  of  our 
modern  society,  nor  that  I  claim  for  my  coun- 
try any  monopoly  of  virtue  in  humanitarian 
matters.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  fires  burn 
as  bright  or  brighter  elsewhere.  I  recognize 
there  are  compassionate  people,  especially  in 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  who  with  their 
goveriunents  are  regularly  more  generous 
than  we  to  refugees,  in  terms  of  population 
and  resources.  During  conferences  at  Geneva 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  privileged  to  meet  in- 
ternational leaders  in  humanitarian  affairs, 
and  I  not  they  come  from  diverse  societies 
In  many  parts  of  the  world.  If  I  dwell  on  my 
country's  role  It  Is  because  of  my  conviction 
that  the  national  tradition  I  have  discussed 
is  of  overriding  strength,  and  combined  with 
our  wealth,  size  and  power  will  keep  thrust- 
ing us  into  the  forefront  in  humanitarian 
affairs.  I  dwell  on  this  also  because  as  1 
construe  your  invitation,  it  is  what  you  want 
me  to  talk  about. 

What,  then  of  U.S.  policies  and  concepts 
In  refugee  affairs — what  of  today's  problems? 

Given  a  more  perfect  world  order,  the  U.S. 
would  prefer  to  leave  refugee  assistance  to 
the  multi-national  organizations  and  the 
voluntary  organizations,  paying  our  fair  share 
of  the  cost  along  the  way  and  providing  lead- 
ership as  opportunity  occurs.  But  realism 
compels  me  to  predict  you  will  continue  to 
see,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  a  mix  of  U.S. 
support  for  UNHCR,  ICEM,  ICRC  with  uni- 
lateral operations  such  as  our  U.S.  Refugee 
Program,  established  In  1952  to  assist  es- 
capees from  Eastern  Europe.  As  I  see  it  to- 
day, it  would  be  politically  Impossible  for  us 
to  phase  out  USRP.  We  are  watching  virlth 
interest  signs  of  modification  of  travel  re- 
strictions in  that  area,  notably  in  Poland, 
Romania,  Czechoslovakia.  But  until  there  l.^ 


recognition  in  the  communist  countries  of 
something  at  least  approaching  the  full  right 
of  freedom  of  movement,  I  doubt  U.S.  do- 
mestic public  opinion  will  stand  for  with- 
drawal of  our  support  of  their  refugees.  Nor 
will  the  aims  of  our  foreign  policy  permit  it, 
for  as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  made  clear, 
in  seeking  detente  we  have  no  intention  of 
abandoning  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  USRP  annually  is  helping  sup- 
port 7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  countries  of 
first  asylum  and  assisting  their  resettlement 
in  third  countries,  it  is  also  involved  In  the 
Soviet  Jewish  program  I'll  be  discussing  In 
a  minute.  It  has  been  with  us  for  23  years, 
and  will  be  with  us,  I  expect,  for  quite  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Those  of  you  familiar  with  the  American 
political  scene  recognize  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  mini-revolution  In  our  national 
legislature  and  in  relations  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  isn't  exactly  new  to  me,  for  it  has 
been  nearly  three  years  since  the  Congress 
took  the  bit  in  its  teeth  and  Instructed  the 
Department  of  State — specifically  my  office — 
to  undertake  a  program  to  assist  Israel  in  Its 
resettlement  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  a  political  act,  reflecting  public 
opinion,  expressing  a  defense  of  the  right  of 
freedom  of  movement  but  more  basically, 
humanitarian  support  for  Israel  itself.  We've 
spent  more  than  $85  million  since  1973  help- 
ing Israel  develop  its  infrastructure  for  re- 
ception of  Soviet  immigrants — absorption 
centers,  housing,  medical  training  facilities — 
and  In  assistance,  scholarships,  vocational 
training,  care  and  maintenance  and  the  like 
for  individual  immigrants.  And  I  expect  we'll 
be  spending  many  millions  more  as  time 
passes. 

It  is  a  program  which  has  seen  an  inter- 
esting development  presenting  a  challenge 
to  the  full  international  humanitarian  com- 
munity. Some  Soviet  Jews  have  sought  emi- 
gration to  countries  other  than  Israel,  no- 
tably my  own,  and  some,  having  reached 
Israel,  have  decided  to  move  from  there  to 
the  West.  This  has  resulted  in  concentrations 
of  these  migrants  in  Rome,  Brussels,  Paris. 
West  Berlin.  It  has  provoked  efforts  of  the 
receiving  countries  to  restrict  the  flow.  There 
are  humanitarian  problems  here,  problems  of 
principle  as  well  as  the  logistics  of  assist- 
ance, which  have  us  and  others  deeply  con- 
cerned and  which  are  going  to  have  to  be 
solved. 

A  cardinal  conviction  of  U.S.  refugee  policy 
supports  the  thesis  that  although  assistance 
to  refugees  is  necessary  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, these  dole-type  programs  are  in  fact 
secondary.  It  is  central  in  these  situations, 
beyond  shelter  and  simple  sustenance,  to 
secure  the  civil  rights  of  refugees  and.  above 
all.  to  work  toward  their  rapid  repatriation 
or  resettlement.  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga  Khan, 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
has  stressed  these  points  on  many  occasions. 
They  are  not  especially  new.  Whether  instinc- 
tively or  not,  the  Western  nations  recognized 
them  in  the  wage  of  World  War  II.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  successful  large-scale  efforts 
in  those  years  to  repatriate  or  resettle  literally 
millions  of  displaced  persons,  we  would  today 
have  irredentist  problems  all  over  the  place 
in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  lesson  has 
been  applied  repeatedly  since  then — Hungary. 
Algeria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Sudan.  India 
only  three  years  ago  wisely  insisted  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  a  permanent  relief 
program  for  her  flood  of  refugees  from  what 
had  been  East  Pakistan:  we  witnessed  their 
dramatic  return  to  Bangladesh. 

Contrast  this  with  what  has  happened 
elsewhere.  Where  you  have  long-standing. 
Institutionalized  welfare  programs  without 
repatriation  or  resettlement,  what  you  get 
is  a  spinoff  from  the  camps  of  hijacking  and 
terror — perpetuation  of  an  intolerable  threat 
to  peace. 
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It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us  that 
something  of  the  kind  may  today  be  develop- 
ing In  Cyprus.  For  I  repeat.  It  Is  basic  that 
continuing  refugee  situations,  If  allowed  to 
fester,  put  peace  In  Jeopardy.  Unless  diplo- 
macy, unless  world  opinion  can  be  brought  to 
focus  on  the  proposition  that  humanltarian- 
ism  and  human  rights  should  be  central  In 
politics,  that  no  matter  how  deeply  their 
plight  Is  Involved  in  the  particular  strife, 
dispossessed  masses  of  refugees  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  pawns  In  disputes — unless 
we  can  bring  this  about,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  course  of  history 
around. 

To  accomplish  it  will  be  uphill  work.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  attitudes  of  nations  and  peo- 
ples, of  the  marshalling  of  world  public 
opinion.  It  may  take  another  cataclysm  or 
two  to  set  us  firmly  on  the  track.  Meanwhile 
men  of  good  will  can  chip  away  at  the  chal- 
lenge. Let  me  conclude  by  discussing  briefly 
an  American  Initiative  In  this  area — an  effort 
to  bring  about  wider  acceptance  of  an  Im- 
portant human  rights  treaty,  the  Convention 
and  Protocol  on  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  24  years  after  the 
Convention  was  adopted  at  Geneva,  8  years 
after  Its  1967  Protocol  was  opened  for  sig- 
nature, there  stUl  are  more  than  70  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  which  have 
not  acceded.  This  Is  a  subject  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  jurists 
and  lawyers  from  128  countries  at  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference  held  at 
Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast  In  August  of  1973.  The 
matter  has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  the 
High  Conmiissloner  for  Refugees;  Prince 
Sadruddln  last  sununer  appealed  directly  to 
73  non-signatory  countries  to  start  moving 
toward  accession. 

In  Washington,  as  a  beginning,  we  have 
started  to  approach  these  countries  through 
their  Chiefs  of  Mission,  urging  them  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  gov- 
ernments. I  have  talked  thus  far  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  Japan,  Iran,  Venezuela, 
Spain,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  will 
be  talking  with  others — Mexico,  Indonesia, 
Panama  are  on  my  Initial  list,  with  more  to 
come. 

It  Is  not  a  shotgun  plan.  We  are  concen- 
trating first  on  nations  we  believe  wUl  be 
most  receptive,  and  on  Asia  and  Central 
America  because  accessions  are  spottiest  in 
these  areas. 

The  private-sector  World  Peace  Through 
Law  movement,  which  is  centered  In  Wash- 
ington and  has  Influential  members  In  most 
of  the  non-signatory  nations,  is  working 
along  similar  lines — not  only  to  urge  gov- 
ernments to  accede  to  the  treaty  but  also  to 
devise  even  greater  legal  protection  of  ref- 
ugees and  their  rights.  For  example.  World 
Peace  Through  Law  has  established  a  Select 
Joint  Committee  with  the  International 
Law  Association,  headquartered  In  London; 
the  Committee  is  In  the  course  of  a  two- 
year  study  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

We  thus  have  three  separate  but  coop>era- 
tlve  efforts  directed  toward  the  common 
objective — our  own,  that  of  the  UNHCR  In 
the  multi-lateral  context,  the  jurist  and 
lawyer  approach  on  the  local  scene.  We  look 
to  governments  and  public  opinion  In  those 
nations  which  have  long  since  acceded — In- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom  and  all  of 
Western  E\irope — to  support  this  effort  as 
opportunities  arise. 

The  Convention,  with  Its  Protocol,  estab- 
lishes the  legal  rights  of  refugees  which  are 
necessary  to  them  if  they  are  to  cease  being 
refugees.  It  deflnes  their  protection,  pro- 
vides for  their  asylum  in  the  signatory 
countries.  It  has  been  called  the  Refuge© 
Magna  Carta.  Extending  Its  authority  will 
take  time.  But  the  strategy  of  the  effort, 
considering  all  factors,  has  to  be  long  range. 
The   goal,   stated   In   simplest   terms.   Is   to 


work  toward  entrenchment  of  civil  liberties 
In  International'  law  as  deeply  as  they  are 
entrenched  In  the  laws  of  our  countries, 
yours  and  mine.  It  is  to  gain  such  wide  ad- 
herence and  enforcement  of  the  treaty  that 
the  hard-core  nations  which  do  not  accept 
concepts  of  freedom  and  dignity,  or  pay  them 
only  lip  service,  will  be  isolated  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  pressures  of  world  public 
opinion  until  they,  too,  begin  to  mend  their 
ways,  to  the  advancement  of  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  cause  of  peace. 
Thank  you. 


restore  order  out  of  chaos,  as  members  of  a 
mllltla  constituted  under  the  law. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple would  have  us  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  violent  crime 
if  gun  ownership  were  banned  or  greatly 
restricted.  My  belief  is  that  indiscrimi- 
nate gun  laws  simply  disarm  responsible 
and  law  abiding  citizens.  Criminals 
would  still  be  able  to  obtain  or  make 
guns. 

Recently  the  Phoenix  Gazette  ran  an 
editorial  pointing  to  the  inconsistency  of 
those  who  propose  antigun  legislation 
and  in  the  same  breath  worry  about  ex- 
cessive Government  police  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  March  8, 
1975,  Phoenix  Gazette,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inconsistency  on  Guns 

Liberals  are  a  curiously  Inconsistent  lot. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  fretting  so  much 
about  abuse  of  police  powers  and  an 
imagined  threat  of  a  military  takeover,  they 
also  insist  that  only  policemen  and  soldiers 
should  be  allowed  to  have  guns. 

Ironically  enough,  the  liberals  who  want 
to  ban  guns  are  getting  more  support  today 
from  the  police  authorities  they  are  so  busy 
attacking.  Even  FBI  Director  Clarence  Kelley 
Is  backing  gun  controls,  although  some  of 
the  liberals  he  is  helping  doubtless  would 
dismantle  the  FBI  If  they  had  the  chance. 

Police  support  of  gun  controls,  apparently 
prompted  by  frustrations  In  dealing  with 
crime,  is  likely  to  cost  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies a  slgnficant  measure  of  the  backing  they 
now  enjoy  from  law-abiding  citizens  who 
keep  firearms  for  sports  or  self-protection. 
To  their  credit,  police  officials  In  Arizona 
aren't  Involved  In  the  controversy. 

According  to  the  liberal  advocates  of  gun 
control,  restrictions  on  firearms  ownership 
woiild  reduce  accidents,  murders  and  other 
crimes.  Tet  there  Is  no  statistical  evidence 
u>  support  those  claims.  Firearms  accidents 
actually  are  decreasing  In  relation  to  the 
population  In  the  United  States,  despite  an 
Increase  In  gun  ownership.  As  for  relation- 
ship between  firearms  ownership  and  crime, 
Swiss  citizens  are  practically  required  to  own 
firearms  and  that  nation  has  a  low  crime 
rate.  Other  nations  where  firearms  are 
restricted  have  high  crime  rates. 

As  Gazette  editorial  writer  Larry  Ferguson 
observed  In  his  column  Friday,  not  only  fire- 
arms are  lethal.  He  mused  that  inasmuch  as 
Samson  killed  1,000  PhUlstines  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass.  It  would  make  as  much  sense 
to  control  Jajvbones  as  guns. 

Liberals  also  are  concerned,  and  properly 
so,  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  If 
atomic  warheads  ever  drop  on  the  United 
States,  however,  the  situation  will  be  a  lot 
more  like  It  was  when  the  founding  fathers 
granted  Americans  the  right  to  bear  arms 
than  It  is  now.  Then,  as  before.  It  would 
be  up  to  armed,  law-abiding  Americans  to 


IMPROVING  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Star  on  March  10  included 
a  perceptive  editorial  entitled,  "Food 
Stamp  Failures,"  on  the  realities  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  editorial  is 
that  the  prevention  of  hunger  must  be 
maintained  as  a  major  governmental 
priority  in  these  times  of  economic  dep- 
rivation. It  points  out  that  Congress 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  should 
take  the  initiative  to  improve  the  food 
stamp  program  rather  than  engage  in 
polemics  over  its  deficiencies. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  significant 
problems  which  plague  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  certification  and  admin- 
istrative practices  of  many  centers  deter 
a  substantial  number  of  individuals  who 
are  in  desperate  need  of  food  assistance. 
With  today's  rising  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  urgent  that  these  problems 
be  addressed. 

The  crisis  in  our  food  stamp  program 
has  been  effectively  documented  by  the 
GAO  and  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  There 
are  many  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  live  on  inadequate  diets  and 
insuflScient  food  supplies.  The  food  stamp 
program  must  reach  out  to  these  people 
and  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
assistance. 

The  administration  has  demonstrated 
its  insensitivity  to  this  pressing  human 
need  and  has  no  policy  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  Therefore,  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  must  move  forward  and 
provide  the  necessary  leadership. 

We  need  to  take  steps  to  simplify 
the  certification  process,  increase  the 
number  of  available  stamp  outlets,  and 
most  importantly,  insure  that  a  major 
attempt  is  made  to  assist  the  millions  of 
eligible  Americans  who  currently  are  not 
receiving  food  stamps. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  recipients 
who  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
However,  critical  evaluations  which 
center  on  these  abuses  obscure  the  more 
crucial  issue  of  himger.  The  basic  respon- 
sibility to  feed  our  fellow  citizens  cannot 
be  ignored. 

We  need  a  food  stamp  program  which 
both  meets  the  human  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple and  corrects  the  deficiencies  which 
hamper  this  noble  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Food  Stamp  Faihtres 
Surely  there  should  be  agreement  on  one 
point  as  the  hardship  of  unemployment 
spreads  across  America:  Food  Is  fundamental. 
It  is  the  one  basic  requirement  which  should 
generate  no  quibbling  as  to  the  government's 
responsibility  to  assure  an  adequate  amount 
for  every  family  that  lacks  the  capacity  to 
buy  It.  But  the  food  stamp  program,  despite 
a  sharp  Increase  of  outlay  in  the  past  year, 
Is  shot  through  with  deficiencies  and  laden 
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with  complexities  which  no  doubt  are  causing 
many  people  to  go  hungry. 

These  are  outlined  shockingly  in  last 
week's  report  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  but  many  peo- 
ple In  the  area  around  Washington  have 
learned  about  them  first-hand  In  recent 
months.  When  a  jobless  family  has  to  wait 
several  weeks  to  get  food  stamps,  that's  a 
crisis  no  one  should  have  to  endure.  The 
certification  system  has  been  unduly  com- 
plicated by  tortuous  forms  to  be  filled  out, 
and  manifold  documentations  to  be  gathered 
and  presented.  And  this  works  hardest 
against  the  poorest  and  least  educated  mem- 
bers of  society,  who  sometimes  simply  give 
up  In  the  maze-like  process  and  go  without 
stamps.  Better-educated  applicants — especi- 
ally those  with  some  experience  In  bureau- 
cratic paperwork — may  get  more  stamps  than 
they  need  In  some  cases,  we  suspect,  while 
less  adroit  folk  remain  baffled  and  under- 
nourished. 

Some  also  give  up  because  of  unbearably 
long  waits  at  state  social  services  centers, 
and  the  need  for  return  visits  to  provide  more 
and  more  personal  Information  in  order  to 
qualify.  With  unemployment  swelling,  the 
lines  grow  ever  longer.  One  sometimes  must 
wait  many  hours.  But  this  Is  largely  because 
the  certification  procedure  is  terribly  over- 
complicated— so  time-consuming  for  each 
case.  State  welfare  agencies  can't  afford 
enough  manpower  expansion  to  properly 
handle  the  growing  crowds  of  stamp  appli- 
cants. If  the  certifying  process  were  greatly 
simplified,  present  administrative  forces 
could  cope  with  the  load  much  faster.  And 
fewer  deserving  people  would  be  excluded 
because  of  inability  to  fill  out  forms  very 
well  or  to  find  transportation — repeatedly — 
to  welfare  offices. 

Congress,  one  way  or  another,  shoiild  force 
this  simplification  upon  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, whose  secretary.  Earl  Butz,  never 
has  been  hospitable  to  this  program  as  a 
part  of  his  domain.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion's Intent  to  cut  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram has  been  glaringly  obvious,  most  re- 
cently in  its  attempt  to  make  recipients  pay 
more  for  stamps.  Congress,  to  its  great  credit, 
rebuffed  this  misdirected  money-saving 
scheme  In  a  hurry.  Along  with  simplifying 
the  whole  business,  several  steps  by  Congress 
are  needed.  It  ought  to  Increase  federal  aid 
to  the  states  for  employment  of  more  food 
certifiers  at  local  levels,  and  provide  for  more 
stamp  outlets  and  a  much  stronger  effort 
to  reach  eligible  citizens  who  still  haven't 
qualified  for  food  assistance. 

These  run  into  many  millions;  by  the  Sen- 
ate panel's  account,  only  38  percent  of  those 
eligible  are  receiving  stamps.  By  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  estimate,  many  others  have 
received  overpayment  in  stamps.  Both  of 
these  situations  need  to  be  corrected  with 
forceful  action,  but  most  Importantly,  the 
shameful  negligence  of  real  need  must  be 
stopped.  This  country  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  everything  It  needs  these  days,  but 
It  certainly  can  finance — as  a  matter  of  high- 
est priority — the  prevention  of  hunger 
among  Its  unemployed  and  Indigent  citizens. 
The  public  should  demand  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  see  to  this,  promptly. 


CHICAGO  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  SURVEY  ON  ATTI- 
TUDES TOWARD  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chica- 
go Coimcll  on  Foreign  Relations  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  organization  which 
seeks  to  promote  more  thorough  public 
understanding  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  council  recently  published  a  report 
on  American  Public  Opinion  and  U.S. 


Foreign  Policy  1975,  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Asso- 
ciates, and  edited  by  John  E.  Reilly, 
president  of  the  council.  The  report  en- 
compasses a  broad  spectrum  of  foreign 
policy  questions  and  responses. 

The  public  survey  involved  a  stratified, 
systematic  national  sample  of  1,513  re- 
spondents, representing  Americans  aged 
18  years  and  older.  Field  work  was  con- 
ducted between  December  6  and  Decem- 
ber 14,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  findings  of  this 
timely  and  useful  public  opinion  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  views  expressed 
In  this  report  are  those  of  the  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SUMMABT  FiNDINCS 

A  number  of  Important  conclusions 
emerged  from  the  study — some  of  which  were 
expected,  and  some  of  which  were  not. 

DOMESTIC  VEBSTTS  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Not  surprisingly,  domestic  economic  dlffl- 
culties  attract  far  more  Interest  and  atten- 
tion than  almost  any  foreign  policy  problem. 
Even  so,  there  is  little  sentiment  among  the 
American  pubUc  for  a  retreat  from  the 
world — and  virtually  none  among  leaders 
sampled.  But  there  are  some  inconsistencies 
In  public  views. 

In  general,  both  samples  believe  that  fed- 
eral spending  on  domestic  programs  should 
be  expanded,  and  spending  on  foreign  pro- 
grams reduced.  Even  where  opinion  on  this 
matter  varies,  the  highest  priorities  tend  to 
be  assigned  to  expanding  domestic  programs 
first  and  cutting  foreign  and  defense  pro- 
grams first. 

At  this  same  time,  there  Is  a  high  degree 
of  public  understanding  about  the  growing 
economic  interdependence  of  the  United 
States  with  the  rest  of  the  wo-ld:  oil  and 
gasoUne  Imports  head  the  list  of  concrete 
exaii^>les.  StlU,  the  belief  is  more  prevalent 
that  the  world  is  dependent  on  us  (particu- 
larly for  food)   than  the  other  way  around. 

In  this  era  of  interdependence,  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifices 
for  UJS.  cooperation  with  other  countries. 
This  includes  high  majority  support  for  cut- 
ting US.  gasoline  consumption  (though  not 
for  higher  taxes) ,  if  this  would  help  develop- 
ing countries,  or  if  it  were  needed  to  aid  us 
or  our  Allies  against  an  oil  embargo.  The 
public  Is  also  willing  to  cut  U.S.  food  con- 
sumption (but  not  accept  higher  prices)  to 
help  poor  countries.  American  leaders  are 
even  more  willing  to  see  these  sacrifices  made. 

THE  TTNrrED  STATES  ROLE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  public  shares 
a  great  belief  that  "the  United  States  should 
play  an  active  role  In  the  world";  99%  of 
the  leaders  agree.  However,  there  is  wide- 
spread disagreement  over  the  specific  forms 
this  role  should  take. 

A  large  majority  of  the  public  also  be- 
lieves that  real  American  concerns  should 
be  at  home,  and  52%  that  we  should  build 
up  our  own  defenses  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  take  care  of  Itself.  Leaders  are 
most  consistent,  with  only  26%  saying  they 
believe  that  real  concerns  should  be  at 
home,  and  only  10%  favoring  letting  the 
world  take  care  of  Itself. 

The  public  la  fairly  evenly  divided  on 
whether  the  United  States  is  as  important 
In  the  world  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Leaders 
strongly  believe  our  Importance  has  slipped. 
Both  groups,  aaeanwhile,  support  a  somewhat 
more  Important  role  for  the  United  States 
In  the  future — for  reasons  of  past  leader- 
ship, economic  strength,  democratic  ideals, 
and  the  need  for  leadership  to  solve  world 


problems.  U.S.  leaders  are  more  concerned 
about  each  of  these  factors  than  is  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Leaders  who  want  the  U.S.  to  play  a  less 
Important  role  abroad  most  often  cite  the 
relative  shift  of  power  to  other  countries; 
the  public  cites  domestic  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

American  public  and  leadership  opinion 
rates  economic  strength  as  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
world;  leaders  place  moral  values  second; 
skill  in  negotiating  settlements  that  avoid 
war  third;  and  scientific  progress  fourth. 
The  public,  by  contrast,  rank  skill  at  nego- 
tiations second,  mUltary  strength  third; 
moral  values  fourth;  and  science  and  tech- 
nology fifth. 

For  both  groups,  willingness  to  make  mili- 
tary commitments  to  other  countries  and 
to  keep  them,  ranks  below  other  aspects 
of  U.S.  leadership  as  very  Important. 

At  the  same  time,  keeping  the  peace  in 
the  world  was  the  leading  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goal  for  both  leaders  and  public,  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  second,  promoting 
U.S.  security  was  third,  and  worldwide  arms 
control  was  fourth. 

On  the  preceding  list,  both  groups  agree 
that  we  are  doing  best  in  promoting  our  own 
security  and  keeping  the  peace  In  the  world 
second.  However,  less  than  a  third  of  public 
or  leadership  opinion  (28%  and  27%,  re- 
spectively) thinks  that  agreements  with  Rus- 
sia, and  China  mean  there  Is  little  chance 
of  a  world  war. 

TTKTTED  STATES  DEFENSE  AND  MILITAST 
INVOLVEMENT 

About  half  of  the  American  public  (46%) 
wants  to  keep  the  defense  budget  where  it 
Is;  13%  believe  that  it  should  be  expanded: 
and  32%  believe  that  it  should  be  reduced. 
A  majority  of  American  leaders  (56%),  how- 
ever, wants  to  cut  defense,  with  only  8%  opt- 
ing for  expansion,  and  36%  for  keeping  it  the 
same. 

However,  public  opinion  is  more  wUling 
(42%)  to  cut  the  defense  budget  when  a 
choice  is  suggested  between  defense  and 
domestic  priorities,  than  when  defense  Is 
considered  on  its  own  (only  32%  for  cuts). 
Leaders  appear  to  see  defense  cuts  as  a  mat- 
ter of  making  choices  in  any  event. 

More  than  a  third  of  leaders  (34%)  cite 
defense  cuts  as  one  of  their  first  or  second 
top  priorities  for  budget  reductions  whUe 
17%  of  the  public  agrees.  The  public  puts 
greater  emphasis  on  first  cutting  foreign 
military  aid  (35%)  and  foreign  economic 
aid  (24%).  Leaders  cite  miUtary  aid  30%  of 
the  time  as  their  choice  of  one  or  two  areas 
in  which  to  begin  cutting,  whUe  only  6% 
of  leaders  cite  economic  aid. 

VS.  military  strength  relative  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  most  Important 
factor  in  determining  whether  public  and 
leadership  opinion  will  favor  or  oppose  de- 
fense budget  cuts;  the  effect  of  defense  cuts 
on  unemployment  Is  the  next  most  impor- 
tant factor.  When  asked,  the  public  Is  more 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  defense  cuts 
on  unemplojTnent;  leaders  are  more  wlUlng 
than  the  public  at  large  to  cut  spending 
if  it  wouldn't  mean  our  falling  behind  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  would  appear  that  an  ade- 
quate economic  conversion  program  would 
influence  public  attitudes  toward  defense 
cuts. 

Both  groups  think  that  being  strong  mili- 
tarily is  very  important;  but  only  36%  of 
each  group  thinks  that  making  and  keeping 
mUltary  commitments  to  other  countries  Is 
very  Important.  Two-thirds  of  the  public 
agrees  (33%  strongly)  that  power  is  what 
counts  In  the  world,  today;  but  only  a  bare 
majority  of  leaders  agree  (19%  strongly). 

This  contrast  between  levels  of  support  for 
military  strength  and  commitments  wm  also 
reported  in  responses  to  questions  about  de- 
sired U.S.  behavior  In  crisis  slttiatlons.  If 
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friendly  countries  are  attacked,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  public  (23%)  would  send  aid  plus 
U.S.  troops,  while  a  third  (34%)  of  leaders 
would  do  so.  Only  9%  of  the  public  and  1% 
of  leaders  would  refuse  even  to  send  any 
military  or  economic  aid.  These  public  atti- 
tudes vary  considerably  on  the  basts  of  be- 
liefs that  Vietnam  was  either  a  proud  or 
dark  moment  In  U.S.  foreign  policy  history — 
45%  of  the  former  group  favors  sending  U.S. 
troops  to  defend  "friendly  countries."  while 
only  18%  of  the  latter  group  would  do  so. 

If  specific  countries  were  attacked,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  (77%)  would  respond 
with  U.S.  troops  only  In  the  case  of  Canada 
(leaders  90%),  while  a  majority  of  leaders 
would  also  respond  with  troops  to  an  attack 
on  Western  Europe  (77%  to  39%  of  the  pub- 
lic) ,  or  a  Soviet  takeover  of  West  Berlin  (55% 
to  34%  of  the  public) . 

If  Israel  were  being  defeated  by  the  Arabs, 
only  27%  of  the  American  people  would  favor 
sending  U.S.  troops  (50%  would  oppose  It, 
and  23%  are  "not  sure").  Forty-one  percent 
of  leaders  would  send  troops,  44%  would 
oppose  It,  and  15%  are  not  sure. 

If  the  Arabs  cut  off  the  oil  supply  to  West- 
ern Europe,  only  21  %  of  the  American  public 
would  favor  sending  U.S.  troops  (22%  of 
leaders  would  do  so),  and  only  14%  would 
respond  with  troops  If  Japan's  oil  were  cut 
off  (15%  of  leaders  would  do  so). 

Only  25%  of  the  public  would  support 
military  action  against  the  Arab  oil  producers 
today  (although  the  question  was  posed  In 
the  absence  of  an  embargo  or  other  threat) . 
If  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  asked 
for  public  support  for  such  action,  only  32  % 
of  the  public  would  respond  favorably.  Sim- 
ilar small  Increases  in  support  in  response 
to  Administration  leadership  were  registered 
for  non-mllltary  areas. 

Moreover,  In  the  event  of  a  further  oil 
embargo,  only  6%  of  the  U.S.  public  would 
favor  Invasion  as  their  first  choice  of  re- 
sponses (47<-  among  leaders).  The  public 
would  prefer  sharing  oil  with  others  (40% 
to  leadership's  83%),  or  going  it  alone  (38% 
to  leadership's  10%).  In  general,  there  Is 
low  public  support  for  getting  Involved  In 
places  where  war  might  actually  occur,  or 
where  US.  commitments  and  Interests  might 
actually  be  tested. 

In  addition  to  the  high  order  of  priority 
given  to  cutting  foreign  military  aid  by  both 
leaders  and  public  opinion,  the  survey  re- 
vealed that  only  22 %>  of  the  public  favor  any 
such  aid  at  all.  Forty  percent  of  leaders 
back  It.  however,  and  tend  to  see  more  value 
m  this  aid  for  our  domestic  economy,  and 
less  damaee.  than  did  the  general  public. 
Public  attitudes  for  or  against  military  aid 
largely  refiect  beliefs  about  whether  or  not 
It  promotes  U.S.  national  security. 

Foreign  military  sales  are  less  unpopular 
than  military  aid.  with  58%  of  leaders  fa- 
voring such  sales,  but  only  35%  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  general,  more  recent  American  wars 
are  less  popular  than  earlier  wars,  varying 
from  a  hleh  of  68%  of  the  public  seeing 
World  War  II  as  a  proud  moment  for  Amer- 
ica (13%.  a  dark  moment),  to  a  low  of  only 
8%  seeing  Vietnam  In  this  way  (72%  a  dark 
moment) .  Yet  less  than  half  the  public  sam- 
pled (42%  to  44 '"^  against)  thought  the  Viet- 
nam War  taught  us  we  shouldn't  enter  wars 
we  couldn't  win  (leaders  even  more  firmly 
relected  this  Idea  as  a  lesson  of  Vietnam,  by 
28%  to  SS*^, ).  About  two-thirds  of  the  nub- 
ile learned  from  Vietnam  that  we  shouldn't 
sunoort  corrupt  regimes  or  get  Involved  In 
civil  wars — while  a  majority  learned  that 
sometimes  we  have  to  support  regimes  we 
don't  like,  because  a  communist  takeover 
would  be  worse. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  American  pub- 
lic see  the  military  as  having  an  Imoortant 
role  In  making  foreign  policy  (36%  see  It  as 


very  Important),  compared  with  93%  who 
see  the  Secretary  of  State  as  Important. 
Meanwhile,  83%  of  U.S.  leaders  see  the  mili- 
tary's role  as  being  Important.  A  net  balance 
of  8%  of  the  public  want  that  role  reduced; 
while  a  net  balance  of  51%  of  leaders  argue 
for  a  reduction. 

TT.S.    POLmCAL   INVOLVEMENT   IN   THE    WORLD 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  their  leaders  (66%  and  99%,  respec- 
tively) accept  a  positive  role  for  the  United 
States  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Also,  fully  82% 
of  the  public  and  95%.  of  the  leaders  believe 
that  some  problems  (like  food,  energy,  and 
Inflation)  are  so  big  that  no  country  can 
solve  them  alone,  and  thut  they  can  be  solved 
only  through  International  cooperation.  Half 
of  the  public  and  more  than  80%  of  leaders 
think  we  should  consult  with  allies  before 
making  major  foreign  policy  decisions. 

The  American  people  are  ambivalent  about 
International  organizations,  however.  An 
overwhelming  majority  (82%c)  saw  the  U.S. 
role  in  founding  the  United  Nations  as  a 
proud  moment  In  our  history,  but  only  a 
bare  majority  (53%)  think  It  very  Important 
for  the  U.S.  to  be  a  world  leader  In  Inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  U.N.  Three 
fifths  of  the  public  think  that  the  super- 
powers are  more  Important  than  the  U.N. 
in  keeping  other  countries  from  going  to 
war;  however,  a  similar  number  think  we 
should  conduct  more  of  oxir  foreign  policy 
through  International  Institutions. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  public  thinks 
that  having  good  relations  with  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  very 
Important;  68%,  with  the  Arab  countries; 
63%  with  Asia:  62%  with  Latin  America;  and 
56%.  with  Africa.  Leadership  opinion  places 
greater  weight  on  good  relations  with  each 
area  or  country,  except  for  Asia  and  Africa. 
HostUlty  towards  some  of  the  communist 
countries,  where  stable  relationships  have 
been  created,  has  gone  down.  For  example, 
58%  on  the  public  believes  that  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  can  reach  agreements  to  keep  peace, 
and  there  Is  favorable  support— l)etween  60% 
and  84%— for  nine  specific  areas  of  possible 
superpower  agreement  (leadership  sup- 
port was  much  higher).  Fifty-three 
percent  of  Americans  favor  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  (84%  of  leaders  favor 
it).  Fifty-five  percent  of  Americans  believe 
we  can  reach  long-term  agreements  with 
China  to  keep  the  peace  (76%  of  leaden 
believe  this) . 

However,  about  half  (46%)  of  both  sam- 
ples) believe  that  more  countries  are  likely 
to  become  communist  In  the  next  decade 
and  there  Is  widespread  belief  that  in  certain 
cases  this  would  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States,  ranging  downward  from  Western 
European  countries  (public  opinion:  71%); 
Latin  American  covmtrles  (69%).  Japan 
(67%),  and  African  countries  (51%).  Lead- 
ers see  lower  threats  In  each  case,  with  only 
54%  worrying  about  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  30%  In  the  case  of  African  coun- 
tries. About  half  the  public  believes  that 
communist  governments  in  Italy  and  Por- 
tugal would  be  a  threat  to  the  U.S  (50% 
Italy,  47%  Portugal)— though  fewer  leaders 
believe  so. 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  public  (and 
seven-eighths  of  leaders)  believe  that  the 
U.S.  should  put  pressure  on  countries  which 
systematically  violate  basic  human  rights 
Three  quarters  of  both  samples  believe  It  Is 
morally  wrong  to  back  military  dictatorships 
that  deny  basic  rights,  even  If  we  can  have 
military  bases  In  those  countries.  A  majority 
(57%)  of  leaders  think  we  should  do  more 
to  oppose  apartheid  In  South  Africa;  but 
only  a  third  of  the  public  thinks  this  way. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  leaders  disagree  that 
"how  the  Soviet  Union  handles  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  or  other  minority  grouos  Is  a 
matter  of  Internal  Soviet  politics,  and  none 


of  our  business."  nearly  half  the  public 
(48%)  share  this  view.  Yet  almost  all  lead- 
ers (97%)  want  to  expand  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  two-thirds  of  the  public 
want  to  do  so  as  well. 

TT.S.     ECONOMIC     INVOLVEMENT     IN     THE     WORLD 

Almost  every  major  economic  problem 

Infiatlon,  recession,  and  resources — ^ranks 
ahead  of  traditional  foreign  policy  concerns 
In  public  and  leadership  attitudes.  There  is 
a  preference  to  use  U.S.  economic  resources 
at  home;  but  a  compensating  desire  exists 
to  use  foreign  policy  to  benefit  U.S.  and  for- 
eign economies. 

There  Is  also  high  awareness  of  the  Impact 
of  foreign  affairs  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  public  believes 
foreign  policy  has  a  major  Impact  on  the 
price  of  gasoline  at  home;  78%  on  the  value 
of  the  dollar  abroad;  77%  on  the  overall  U.S. 
economy;  and  majorities  on  the  sale  of  X5S. 
goods  abroad  (69%),  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials for  manufacturing  (64%),  the  price  of 
manufactured  products  (63%),  and  unem- 
ployment rates  (59%).  U.S.  leaders  are 
largely  In  agreement.  Thus  the  traditional 
dividing  line  between  foreign  and  domestic 
Issues  has  become  blurred. 

Public  attitudes  toward  Involvement  In 
the  International  economy  significantly  re- 
flect concern  with  domestic  economic  diffi- 
culties. Most  Important,  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  public  (80%)  favors  coopera- 
tion with  other  consumer  states  to  reduce 
dependence  on  outside  supplies  of  energy. 
This  was  so  even  If  gasoline  consumption 
had  to  be  reduced  and  tax  dollars  spent. 
Leaders  (97%)  overwhelmingly  support  such 
cooperation. 

A  large  majority  (83%)  of  the  American 
public  favors  Joint  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  help  solve  the  world  energy 
shortage.  But  a  plurality  of  the  public  (39%) 
opposes  easy-term  loans  to  developing  coun- 
tries to  meet  balance  of  payments  deficits 
caused  by  rising  oil  costs  (72%)  of  leaders 
favor  such  loans)   . 

The  American  public  also  favors  unilateral 
action  on  resources.  Eighty-seven  percent 
favor  spending  tax  money  to  develop  new 
energy  sources;  78%  are  willing  to  cut  gaso- 
line consumption  by  10%;  75%  to  go  with- 
out meat  one  day  a  week,  in  order  to  ex- 
port food  abroad  to  combat  shortages;  68% 
to  cut  out  nonessential  uses  of  fertilizer; 
59%  to  accept  gasoline  rationing;  but  only 
30%  to  accept  a  gasoline  tax  of  25c  a  gallon. 
The  American  public  does  not  see  Itself 
highly  responsive  to  Presidential  leadership 
on  these  issues.  If  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  asked,  public  support  would 
rise  by  only  8%  or  less  for  going  without 
meat  one  day  a  week,  spending  tax  dollars 
on  energy  resources,  cutting  back  gasoline 
consumption,  accepting  a  gasoline  tax  rise, 
and  accepting  a  10%  rise  In  the  price  of 
food. 

About  half  the  American  public  (62%) 
support  the  principle  of  foreign  economic  aid, 
but  56%  also  wants  the  level  cut  back;  only 
10%  wants  It  Increased.  Earlier  aid  efforts 
are  widely  regarded  as  proud  moments  In 
U.S.  history.  Cuts  are  particularly  favored 
when  seen  in  the  context  of  competing  do- 
mestic priorities.  Humanitarian  and  emer- 
gency aid,  however,  are  strongly  supported. 
College  graduates  and  U.S.  leaders  favor 
economic  aid  more  than  the  general  public, 
although  there  is  strong  popular  support  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  In  other  coun- 
tries. There  Is  more  public  support  for  eco- 
nomic aid  when  It  Is  clear  that  It  actually 
helps  people  In  poor  countries. 

Attitudes  towards  foreign  economic  aid  are 
highly  related  to  Its  Impact  on  the  XSB. 
economy,  with  26%  of  the  public  thinking  It 
helps  our  economy,  and  63%  that  it  hurts. 
Foreign  economic  aid  Is  seen  to  help  other 
economies  (77%  of  public  opinion  agrees), 
It  Is  seen  to  help  others  live  better  (70%), 
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and  it  Is  seen  to  help  the  national  security 
of  other  countries  (65%);  but  these  alms 
do  not  have  high  public  priority.  The  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  foreign  economic  aid  Is 
based  on  doubts  that  It  helps  our  national 
security  or  our  domestic  economy. 

WHO    MAKES    U.S.   FOREIGN    POLICY? 

Public  opinion  Judges  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  television  news  highest  as  very 
reliable  sources  of  Information  on  VS.  for- 
eign policy.  Leadership  opinion  agrees  on  the 
Secretary  of  State,  rates  newspapers  and  pri- 
vate foreign  policy  organizations  next,  and 
gives  a  low  rating  to  television  news. 

No  more  than  31%  of  the  public  sampled 
follow  any  foreign  news  event  very  closely, 
and  the  highest  rating  in  the  December  1974 
sample  tended  to  go  to  events  then  In  promi- 
nence. On  average,  only  about  20%  of  the 
public  follows  foreign  policy  issues  very 
closely. 

The  American  public  overwhelmingly  be- 
lieves that  the  Secretary  of  State  plays  the 
dominant  role  In  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Seventy- 
three  percent  (97%  of  leaders)  see  his  role 
as  very  important,  compared  to  only  49% 
of  the  public  (51%  of  leaders)  who  Judge 
the  President's  role  in  that  way. 

In  contrast,  39%  of  public  opinion  sees 
the  role  of  Congress  as  being  very  Important 
(18%  of  leadership  opinion  agrees);  while 
the  role  of  public  opinion  Is  itself  rated  at 
a  mere  19%  (15%  rating  by  leaders).  The 
discrepancy  In  popular  and  leadership  opin- 
ion about  the  role  of  Congress  was  also  re- 
flected In  estimates  of  the  role  of  business: 
42%  of  the  public  sees  the  role  of  business 
as  very  Important,  but  only  25%  of  leaders 
do.  The  CIA  (In  a  sample  taken  after  the 
disclosures  about  Chile  but  before  those  on 
domestic  activities)  was  rated  as  very  Impor- 
tant in  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  only  18%  of 
leaders,  and  28%  of  the  general  public. 

In  terms  of  working  for  peace  In  the 
world,  President  Ford  receives  a  50%  popu- 
lar rating  of  excellent  or  pretty  good  and 
52'^  from  leaders;  while  Congress'  rating  is 
42%  from  the  public  and  32%  from  leaders. 
Comparing  the  two,  only  10%  of  leaders  and 
public  opinion  think  that  Congress  Is  play- 
ing too  strong  a  role,  while  38%  of  the  pub- 
lic and  51%  of  leaders  think  that  Its  role 
is  too  weak. 

On  doing  his  Job,  the  Secretarv  of  State 
reielves  a  positive  rating  from  85  ^^-^  of  lead- 
ers, and  75%  of  the  general  public.  A  ma- 
jority of  both  samples  are  also  Inclined  to 
give  him  latitude  In  personal  diplomacy,  al- 
though there  Is  strong  sentiment  for  greater 
public  and  Congressional  influence  on  the 
shape  and  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 


URBAN  PARKS 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President  the  ex- 
perience of  Calif  omlans  with  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  one  of 
the  first  urban  parks  established  bv  the 
Federal  Government,  has  convinced  me 
that  more  such  areas  are  needed  to  serve 
urban  residents  In  many  regions  of  the 
country.  Especially  In  an  era  of  rising 
gasoline  prices.  It  Is  vital  to  have  ade- 
quate recreation  opportunities  close  to 
home. 

President  Ford  wisely  signed  the  law 
creating  the  new  Cuyahoga  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Ohio  last  December, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

In  this  Congress  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  Santa  Monica  Moimtalns 
urban  park  In  California,  as  well  as  other 
urban  parks  in  other  States.  These  will 
undoubtedly  encounter  opposition  by  cer- 
tain factions  in  the  administration. 


It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  reversed  itself  just  in 
the  last  5  years  on  this  subject.  The  move 
to  establish  urban  recreation  areas  was 
initiated  by  former  Interior  Secretary 
Hickel  and  continued  by  Secretary  Mor- 
ton. Evidently  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  managed  to  turn  the  De- 
partment aroimd.  *, 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  commentary  on  urban 
parks  from  the  latest  issue  of  the  Living 
Wilderness,  published  by  the  Wilderness 
Society,  which  correctly  identifies  Uie 
crying  need  for  urban  recreation  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Living  Wilderness,  Winter, 

1974-75] 

Uaa&N    Parks 

"The  establishment  of  this  area  paves  the 
way,"  President  Ford  said,  using  an  unfor- 
tunate metaphor,  "for  the  preservation  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  unspoiled  land  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gener- 
ations." So  saying,  he  signed  a  law  creating 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  taking  In  26,000  acres  along  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  between  Cleveland  and  Akron, 
Ohio. 

What  he  didn't  say  was  that  this  could 
be  the  last  urban  recreation  area  ever  to  get 
his  blessing.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  urged  him  to  veto  the  Cuyahoga 
bill. 

Seldom  has  any  government  department 
or  agency  reversed  Itself  so  completely  so 
fast.  Only  five  years  ago  Walter  Hickel,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  saying, 
"We  are  moving  with  a  coordinated  program 
to  establish  large  park  and  recreation  areas 
where  most  of  o\ir  people  live — In  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  our  country."  Fourteen  areas, 
from  New  England's  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley to  California's  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
were  selected  for  study  by  the  department. 
When  Rogers  Morton  took  over  In  1971,  he 
picked  up  the  same  refrain  In  his  Instruc- 
tions to  the  National  Park  Service :  "Oovern- 
ment  must  Identify  and  create  more  parks 
where  people  need  them — In  and  near  large 
urban  complexes." 

Through  this  Initiative  two  urban  national 
recreation  areas  were  established  In  1972. 
One  was  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  other 
was  the  Oolden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  In  California.  Both  have  been  highly 
successful.  Inspector  Hugh  A.  Groves,  who 
heads  the  Park  Police  unit  at  Gateway,  told 
a  Washington  Post  reporter:  "Everything  we 
open,  the  people  come  pouring  In  .  .  .  We'd 
take  down  a  fence  around  a  swamp,  put  up 
signs  that  the  water  was  not  fit  for  human 
contact,  and  yet  mothers  with  babies  In  their 
arms  would  come  In  there  and  stand  In  mud 
up  to  their  ankles  to  get  Into  the  open.  New 
Yorkers  are  starving  for  recreational  outlet." 

The  new  park  is  also  the  site  of  envi- 
ronmental education  classes  for  visiting 
school  children  from  the  New  York  mega- 
lopolis. Gateway  had  4V'2  million  visitors  last 
summer. 

Although  the  urban  parks  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  a  Yosemlte  or  a  Yellowstone, 
some  of  the  basic  values  are  the  same — 
preservation  of  nature  and  open  space,  pub- 
lic enjoyment.  Inspiration,  Interpretation 
and  education.  The  most  notable  differences 
are  In  the  emphasis  on  heavy  public  \ue 
and  Intensive  management  of  the  urban 
recreation  areas,  and  In  the  less  stringent 
standards  for  ellgibUlty.  The  urban  parks 
need  not  contain  nationally  significant  fea- 
tures, as  national  parks  do;  in  this  respect 


they  are  like  the  nonurban  national  recrea- 
tion areas,  of  which  nearly  a  dozen  have  al- 
ready been  established  around  the  country. 
In  places  such  as  Lake  Mead,  Flaming  Gorge 
and  Bighorn  Canyon.  The  urban  recreation 
areas  bring  the  same  opportunities  home  to 
city  folks,  without  the  need  of  long-distance 
travel. 

Recognizing  the  popiUar  appeal  of  the 
concept.  President  Nixon  during  the  1972 
election  year  associated  himself  conspicu- 
ously with  the  proposed  urban  recreation 
areas,  making  well-publicized  trips  to  the 
Gateway  and  Golden  Gate  areas.  But  ever 
since  the  election,  the  message  from  the 
White  House  has  been :  no  more  of  this  non- 
sense. 

FoUowing  the  1972  election  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  initiated  the 
policy  reversal  as  part  of  Its  program  to 
shift  federal  responsibilities  to  the  states, 
began  to  put  the  clamps  on  budget  and  per- 
sonnel levels,  forcing  the  Park  Service  to 
rob  money  and  staff  from  other  parks  to 
run  the  new  ones.  The  result  has  been  a 
heavy  drain  on  other  park  budgets,  since  the 
urban  ones  require  far  more  intensive  de- 
velopment and  staffing  than  do  many  of 
the  system's  traditional  units. 

It  seems  ironic  to  us,  looking  back  on 
this  shift,  that  the  reason  for  OMB's  opposi- 
tion to  urban  parks  Is  the  very  resison  that 
urban  recreation  areas  have  achieved  such 
strong  support  across  the  country.  Lack  of 
funds  is  the  crucial  obstacle  that  has  pre- 
vented states  and  cities  from  setting  up  such 
recreation  areas  on  their  own.  They  simply 
don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  large-scale 
acquisition  and  staffing.  Only  the  federal 
government  has  the  resources  to  make  rapid 
acquisition  and  development  possible. 

Support  for  urban  recreation  areas  Is 
strong.  Local  and  national  citizen  organiza- 
tions, including  this  one,  have  endorsed 
them.  Governors,  mayors  and  local  govern- 
ments have  given  them  their  backing.  Con- 
gressional delegations  are  behind  them.  But 
the  Ford  Administration  opposes  them. 

An  Interesting  point  concerning  urban 
parks  and  conservation  has  been  made  by 
Congressman  John  Selberllng,  Democrat  of 
Ohio  and  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  "With  urban 
parks  on  the  agenda,"  he  said  recently,  "I'm 
confident  that  more  conservation  advocates 
will  Join  the  Interior  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee has  long  been  considered  rural-ori- 
ented, both  In  Its  focus  and  Its  composi- 
tion. Urban  representatives  have  preferred 
to  Join  committees  where  they  can  more  di- 
rectly serve  their  constituents.  Without  ur- 
ban parks  as  an  issue,  I'm  afraid  many  con- 
servation Issues  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee— from  strip  mining  to  wilderness — could 
suffer." 

Proponents  see  urban  parks  as  the  city 
dweller's  link  to  the  more  distant  world  of 
the  wilderness.  There  he  can  introduced  his 
children  to  living  things — to  plants  and  ani- 
mals— and  awaken  them  to  what  lies  be- 
yond. Understanding  and  appreciation  of 
nature,  they  believe,  are  dimensions  of  life 
lost  to  aU  but  a  few  of  the  people  living  In 
our  great  cities  today.  They  see  urban  recre- 
ation areas  as  filling  this  need. 

Let's  hope  Mr.  Ford  changes  his  mind.  We 
think  Secretary  Morton  was  right  the  first 
time. 


IRRIGATION  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday. 
March  14,  1975,  my  colleagues  and  I 
joined  in  voicing  support  for  the  irriga- 
tion support  system  of  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  announce- 
ment today,  March  17,  1975,  that  this 
program  will  be  continued  is  gratifying. 
I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  those 
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Senators  who  cosigned  the  following  let- 
ter in  protest  of  the  proposed  termina- 
tion of  this  program,  which  has  been  an 
important  stimiilus  in  the  development 
of  irrigation  systems. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C, 

March  14.  1975. 
Hon.  Eael  L.  Butz. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  oiir  information 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  soon 
announce  the  termination  of  the  Irrigation 
Support  Sjstem  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service. 

Since  its  inception,  this  program  has  pro- 
vided necessary  assistance  to  farmers,  par- 
ticularly to  those  living  In  arid  regions,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  contributed  to  the 
conservation  needs  of  our  country.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  program  accrue  not  only  to  the 
individual  farmer  but  also  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, given  the  fact  that  efficient  irriga- 
tion systems  not  only  increase  crop  produc- 
tion but  reduce  waste  of  water. 

Shortages  persist  and  the  prices  of  food 
and  feed  grains  maintain  record  high  levels; 
the   world   needs  everything   the   American 
farmer  can  produce.  We  strongly  protest  the 
discontinuance   of   this  program  which   ap- 
pears to  be  counterproductive  to  the  total 
concept  of  conservation  and  a  viable  agri- 
culture Industry. 
Sincerely, 
Frank  E.  Moss,  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Joseph 
M.  Montoya,  Oary  Hart,  Jake  Gam,  Barry 
Goldwater,  Pete  V.  Domenlcl,  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Lee  Metcalf, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Frank  Church,  James 
A.   McClure,   Quentln   N.   Burdick,  Paul 
Laxalt,    Henry    M.    Jackson,    Gale    W. 
McOee,  Milton  R.   Young  and  Carl  T. 
Curtis. 


MIA'S    IN    INDOCHINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  tragic  legacies  of  the  continuing  In- 
dochina war  is  the  absence  of  definitive 
information  on  the  fate  of  himdreds  of 
American  military  and  civilian  personnel 
still  missing  in  action  in  Indochina. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  information 
about  American  military  and  foreign  ci- 
vilian personnel  still  considered  missing 
in  Vietnam  and  Indochina.  I  wrote  a  per- 
sonal letter  on  December  18,  1974,  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Vice  Premier  and  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Nguyen 
Duy  Trinh.  I  expressed  my  concern  over 
the  continuing  problems  in  implementing 
the  Paris  Agreement  on  ending  the  war 
and  restoring  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
made  a  special  humanitarian  appeal  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  for  information  on 
MIAs. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  month  Foreign 
Minister  Trinh  responded  to  my  letter. 
He  stated  Hanoi's  current  view  toward 
American  policy  in  Indochina  and  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam,  but  regretably  his 
letter  contained  no  specific  information 
on  MIA's. 

However,  the  Minister's  letter  seems  to 
confirm  that  information  is  available  on 
MIA's,  and  that,  to  quote  from  the  letter: 

The  DRVN  services  responsible  for  getting 
Information  .  .  .  continue  their  efforts  in  the 
hope    that    their   work    will    help   ease   thf 
anguish  of  the  families  of  those  still  consltf 
ered  missing. 


Mr.  President,  I  welcome,  as  I  am  sure 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  do,  the 
good  news  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  continuing  their  efforts  to  compile 
information  on  American  men  still  miss- 
ing, and  hopefully  on  the  international 
group  of  journalists  still  miaccounted  for 
in  Cambodia. 

But  I  deeply  regret  that  no  progress 
is  being  made  on  the  simple  humani- 
tarian issue  of  making  this  information 
available  to  the  families  of  those  still 
considered  missing  in  Indochina.  Hope- 
fully, the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
wUl  reconsider  the  points  raised  in  my 
letter  to  Foreign  Minister  Trinh,  and,  in 
a  gesture  of  good  will  and  human  con- 
cern, will  make  this  information  avsul- 
able  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  humanitarian  end,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lated political  goals  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  Foreign  Minister 
Trinh  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
December  18, 1974. 
Hon.  NoTTTEN  DtTT  Trinh, 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign  Affairs,   the   Democratic   Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Dear  Mr.  Minister:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  concern  I  share  with  many  per- 
sons over  the  continuing  problems  in  im- 
plementing the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 
I  am  also  writing  to  express  my  continuing 
interest  and  concern  in  further  efforts  to 
normalize  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  to  ameliorate  the  needs  of  clvUlan 
war  victims  throughout  the  war-affected 
areas  of  Indochina. 

You  miay  recall  that  last  year  my  personal 
representatives  visited  your  country,  and 
had  the  honor  of  exchanging  views  with  you 
and  many  of  your  fellow  citizens  In  the  De- 
mocratic Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  I  strongly 
feel  their  visit  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  a  better  understanding  between 
our  two  countries,  and.  as  you  probably 
know,  a  report  of  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations was  Issued  by  the  United  States 
Senate  early  this  year. 

Since  the  visit  of  my  representatives,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  number  of  non-gov- 
ernmental voluntary  agencies,  and  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organizations,  have,  In- 
cooperatlon  with  your  government.  Initiated 
useful  efforts  to  provide  post-war  humani- 
tarian and  reconstruction  assistance  to  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Hopefully,  the  United 
States  will  more  actively  facilitate  and  sup- 
port these  important  efforts,  which  reflect, 
I  believe,  the  true  feelings  of  many  Ameri- 
cans over  humanitarian  needs  among  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  hope  of  better 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

Continuing  efforts  are  needed,  by  all  par- 
ties concerned,  to  assls';  in  the  building  of 
peaceful  relations  in  Indochina  and  between 
the  American  and  Vietnamese  people.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  raise  again 
an  Issue  that  remains  an  irritant  in  rela- 
tions between  our  two  peoples.  I  refer  to  ad- 
ditional measures  to  get  information  about 
American  military  and  foreign  civilian  per- 
sonnel still  considered  missing  In  action  in 
Vlet-Nam  and  Indochina. 

As  you  know,  your  Government's  earlier 
measures  in  releasing  to  me  Information  re- 
lating to  captured  and  missing  American 
personnel,  were  recognized  by  many  people 


as  Important  humanitarian  acts.  And  your 
Government's  subsequent  and  orderly  return 
of  captured  personnel,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Paris  Agreement,  was  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  Americans.  I  am  sure  you  understand, 
however,  the  deep  personal  anguish  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  families  and  friends  of  those  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  stUl  considered 
missing  in  action.  I  am  sure  you  also  under- 
stand that  any  Information  about  these  per- 
sonnel would  ease  this  anguish,  and,  hope- 
fuUy,  contribute  toward  reducing  the  barriers 
and  misunderstandings  that  continue  to  di- 
vide our  two  peoples. 

I  would  earnestly  hope  that  the  competent 
services  of  your  Government  would  be  able 
to  facilitate  the  compUatlon  of  any  available 
information  on  the  fate  or  remains  of  per- 
sonnel still  considered  missing  In  action  in 
your  country  and,  perhaps,  other  areas  of 
Indochina.  My  personal  hope  and  concern 
in  this  matter  includes  an  International 
group  of  journalists '  still  missing  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

In  light  of  our  previous  correspondence 
and  exchange  of  views,  and  in  the  name  of 
our  common  humanity,  I  appeal  for  you 
and  your  Government's  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  early  consideration  of  my  let- 
ter. I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Minister,  and  your 
colleagues,  that  favorable  consideration  of 
my  personal  appeal  would  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed as  another  important  step  In  build- 
ing better  relations  between  the  American 
and  Vietnamese  people. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Ha  Noi,  January  21, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
■Senotor,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Senator:  I  have  received  your 
letter  dated  December  18,  1974.  I  have  care- 
fully considered  It.  I  understand  your  con- 
cern over  the  implementation  of  the  Paris 
Agreement  on  Viet  Nam  and  your  good-will 
In  wishing  to  see  a  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  I  am  sensi- 
tive to  the  anxiety  of  the  families  of  those 
military  and  clvUlan  personnel  stUl  regarded 
as  missing  in  action  in  Viet  Nam.  I  also 
share  your  Interest  and  concern  in  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  needs  of  clvUlan  victims  of 
the  war  started  by  U.S.  administrations  In 
our  country. 

I  think  that  to  find  a  good  solution  to 
the  above-mentioned  problems,  it  Is  first  of 
aU  necessary  to  determine  the  deep  root  and 
immediate  caxise  of  the  present  situation  in 
South  Viet  Ham.  That  Is  the  policy  of  con- 
tinued mUltary  involvement  and  interference 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
which  the  U.S.  administration  embarked 
upon  even  before  the  Ink  had  dried  on  its 
signature  in  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Viet 
Nam.  The  U.S.  authorities  have  deceived  the 
American  people  and  acted  at  variance  with 
their  commitment  In  Articles  1  and  4  of 
the  Parts  Agreement  to  respect  the  Independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  unity  and  terrltortal  In- 
tegrtty  of  Viet  Nam,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people's  right  to  self-determination,  and 
to  end  their  mUltary  Involvement  and  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Directed  and  aided  by  the  U.S.  adminis- 
tration, Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  his  group 
have  pvirsued  and  stepped  up  the  war,  per- 
petrating Innumerable  crimes  against  our 
coimtrymen  in  South  Viet  Nam.  They  have 
trampled  underfoot  all  democratic  liberties, 
arrested  and  maintained  In  detention  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  political  prisoners. 
Obvioiuly  they  constitute  at  prewnt  fh* 
main  obstacle  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Paris  Agreement  and  the  achievement  of  real 
peace  and  national  concord  In  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Of  late,  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group  have 
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been  dealt  heavy  punishing  blows  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  liberation 
armed  forces  In  many  places  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  In  face  of  this  situation,  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration has  launched  a  clamorous  cam- 
paign of  slander  against  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Viet  Nam  which  have  allegedly 
turned  from  the  path  of  negotiation  to  that 
of  war.  Its  aim  is  to  deceive  public  opinion 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  press  for  more 
military  aid  to  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group 
for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  war  and 
sabotaging  the  Agreement. 

Obviously  the  Pord-Klsslnger  administra- 
tion is  still  pursuing  the  previous  U.S. 
administrations'  hostUe  policy  towards  Viet 
Nam,  providing  the  puppet  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  group  with  weapons  and  ammunition 
to  massacre  our  people  In  South  Viet  Nam, 
wasting  the  American  people's  money,  keep- 
ing the  United  States  milltarUy  involved  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  thus  creating  extremely 
serious  dangers.  Recently,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defence  J.  Schleslnger  stated  by  way  of 
threat  that  the  Vietnamese  people  should 
not  "discount  American  power"  and  should 
envisage  the  possibility  of  "a  relntroduc- 
tlon  of  American  power".  Meanwhile,  VB. 
Secretary  of  State  H.  Kissinger  openly  re- 
neged on  the  U.S.  obligation  with  regard  to 
the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  war  and  post- 
war reconstruction  In  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Viet  Nam  as  provided  for  in  Articia 
21  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 

As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet 
Nam  as  well  as  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam  signed  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Viet 
Nam  with  the  earnest  desire  to  see  an  end 
to  the  war,  the  actual  restoration  of  i>eace  on 
Vietnamese  soU,  and  the  materialization  of 
the  right  to  self-determination  and  national 
concord  In  South  Viet  Nam.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam 
have  always  respected  and  scrupulously  Im- 
plemented the  Paris  Agreement  on  Viet  Nam. 
As  the  Agreement  Is  being  seriously  sabo- 
taged by  the  U.S.  administration  and  the 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group,  the  struggle  our 
people  have  to  wage  now  in  South  Viet  Nam 
is  precisely  aimed  at  defending  the  Agree- 
ment and  preserving  peace.  This  just  struggle 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  which  ie  warmly 
approved  and  supported  by  the  world's  peo- 
ples Including  the  progressive  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  surely  be  crowned  with 
total  victory. 

We  demand  that  the  U.S.  administration 
put  a  complete  end  to  its  military  involve- 
ment and  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  South  Viet  Nam,  stop  all  mUltary  aid  to 
the  warlike  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group.  We 
fully  support  the  demand  of  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  RepubUc 
of  South  Viet  Nam  that  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
and  his  group  be  overthrown  so  that  an  ad- 
ministration favouring  peace  and  national 
concord  and  correctly  Implementing  the 
Paris  Agreement  on  Viet  Nam  may  be  formed 
in  Saigon.  We  demand  that  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration put  an  end  to  all  Us  encroachments 
on  the  air  space  and  territorial  waters  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  fulfill 
its  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  healing  of 
the  wounds  of  war  in  North  Viet  Nam.  The 
Vietnamese  people  wish  to  entertain  normal 
relations  with  the  American  people,  but  this 
is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  correct  im- 
plementation of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Viet 
Nam. 

The  Vietnamese  people  are  very  grateful  to 
the  progressive  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  support  they  extended  to  their  fight 
against  the  cruel  war  raged  by  the  U.S. 
administrations.   Since   the   signing   of   the 


Paris  Agreement  on  Viet  Nam,  many  human- 
itarian American  organizations,  many  Amer- 
ican personalities  have  taken  piosltive  actions 
to  provide  "j>ostwar  humanitarian  and  re- 
construction assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
people".  As  you  put  It,  these  actions  "refiect 
the  true  feelings  of  many  Americans"  to- 
wards the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  Vietnamese  people  appreciate  the 
growing  trend  in  the  press,  political  circles 
and  even  In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  urge  the 
U.S.  administration  to  end  Its  mUltary  in- 
volvement in  South  Viet  Nam  and  cease  Its 
military  aid  to  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group. 
This  trend  Is  an  expression  of  the  Amertcan 
people's  traditional  attachment  to  peace  and 
Justice,  contributes  to  brtng  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  U.S.  administration  for  a  correct  im- 
plementation of  the  Parts  Agreement  on  Viet 
Nam,  and  creates  favourable  conditions  for 
the  normalization  of  relations  between  our 
two  countries  and  for  a  good  solution  to  the 
question  of  those  still  considered  missing. 

Proceeding  from  our  correct  stand,  good 
wUI  and  humane  policy,  we  have  returned 
to  the  United  States  aU  Its  captured  mUl- 
tary and  civilian  personnel,  and  unilaterally 
aUowed  the  U.S.  side  to  repatrtate  the  re- 
mains of  those  U.S.  pUots  who  died  whUe 
in  detention  In  North  Viet  Nam.  In  this 
humane  splrtt,  the  DRVN  services  responsi- 
ble for  getting  information  about  those  con- 
sidered missing  In  action  continue  their  ef- 
forts in  the  hope  that  their  work  will  help 
easing  the  anguish  of  the  families  of  those 
stUl  considered  missing. 

In  the  present  juncture,  everyone  realizes 
StUl  more  clearly  that  what  is  most  impera- 
tive, just  and  humane  Is  to  check  the  pour- 
ing of  U.S.  military  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam 
for  the  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  group  to  massacre 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  This  will  have 
a  positive  effect  to  ensure  a  strtct  Imple- 
mentation of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Parts 
Agreement  on  Viet  Nam,  including  Article 
8(b)  regarding  those  stUl  considered  miss- 
ing. 

tike  you,  I  believe  that  a  sertous  exchange 
of  correspondence  and  views  made  In  a  spirit 
of  good  will  is  \iseful,  and  contributes  to  the 
building  of  good  relations  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  Amertcan  peoples. 
Sincerely. 

NotrYEN  DlTY  TRINR, 

Vice-Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PERLE  MESTA 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  legion  of 
friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  Perle  Mesta.  During 
her  lifetime  she  exhibited  a  fiair  and  a 
style  which  have  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  social  and  diplomatic  communities 
of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  I  believe  she 
contributed  importantly  to  our  relations 
with  nearly  every  nation. 

Since  1941,  almost  every  administra- 
tion in  Wsishington  profited  from  the 
gracious  life  of  Perle  Mesta.  She  pos- 
sessed remarkable  gifts  as  a  hostess  and 
an  uncommon  ability  to  make  life  more 
interesting  by  bringing  diverse  people 
together.  As  ambassador  to  Luxembourg, 
she  brought  to  that  country  real  Amer- 
ican enthusiasm  and  optimism,  coupled 
with  a  zest  for  life  wlxlch  no  one  will 
forget. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I  will  miss  the 
charm,  the  good  nature,  and  the  vitality 
of  Perle  Mesta.  She  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's great  ladies.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 


cle on  the  death  of  Perle  Mesta  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hostess  Pekle  Mesta.  83,  Dies 

Oklahoma  City,  March  17. — Perle  Mesta, 
Washington  hostess  to  presidents  and  top 
political  figures,  died  Sunday  night  at  Baptist 
Medical  Center  here,  a  hospital  spokesman 
said.  She  was  83  years  old. 

Mrs.  Mesta  entertained  along  embassy  row 
and  posh  Foxball  Village  during  the  Truman 
and  Elsenhower  years. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  named  her 
ambassador  to  Luxembourg,  and  she  used  the 
post  to  entertain  as  many  as  25,000  American 
GIs. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  cause  of  death 
could  not  be  immediately  released,  nor  was  it 
disclosed  how  long  she  had  been  hospitalized. 

Funeral  services  were  pending,  with  burial 
arrangements  being  made  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  her  husband  is  buried. 

She  was  the  queen  bee  of  Washington  so- 
ciety for  30  years  and  became  famous  world- 
wide as  the  prototype  of  "The  Hostess 
With  The  Mostest"  in  the  Irving  Berlin  mu- 
slC3U,  "Call  Me  Madam." 

Mrs.  Mesta  was  the  daughter  of  BUly 
Sklrvin,  a  one-time  Michigan  farm  Imple- 
ment salesman  who  struck  it  rtch  in  the  oU 
fields  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Brought  up  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  future 
hostess  of  presidents  attended  music  school 
In  Chicago,  hoping  to  become  an  opera  star. 
She  gave  up  the  ambition  after  one  concert 
and  married  a  wealthy  Pittsburgh  machinery 
manufacturer.  George  Mesta.  She  found 
Pittsburgh  dull,  however,  and  edged  into  so- 
ciety at  Newport,  R.I.,  in  the  1920s. 

Upon  Mesta's  death  in  1925,  she  feU  heir  to 
his  fortune  and  then  to  her  father's  after  his 
death  following  an  auto  accident. 

Mrs.  Mesta  app>eared  on  the  Washington 
scene  in  1941,  widowed  and  childless  but  with 
a  down-to-earth  Oklahoma  liking  for  people 
and  parties.  One  of  those  she  struck  up  an 
early  friendship  with  was  a  down-to-earth 
Missouri  senator — Harry  S.  Truman. 

She  sponsored  a  coming  out  party  for  his 
daughter,  Margaret,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
persons  who  could  call  Mrs.  Trtiman  "Bess" 
when  Truman  became  president  on  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  death. 

But  like  any  sensible  Washington  hostess, 
Mrs.  Mesta  had  friends  in  both  political 
parties  for  her  entertaining  at  Uplands,  her 
spacious  Foxcroft  Road  Mansion.  She  enjoyed 
cordial  relations  with  every  president  except 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  either  compaigned  or 
contributed  money  to  the  election  efforts  of 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon. 

Truman  gave  her  the  first  paying  Job  in 
her  life — the  $17,500-a-year  ambassador  to 
the  Grand  appointment  and  her  tenure 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  Her  In  the  tiny  coun- 
try provided  the  background  for  the  broad- 
way  musical  starring  Ethel  Merman. 

Despite  the  somewhat  satirical  treatment 
her  diplomatic  efforts  received  in  the  show, 
she  was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  done 
a  good  Job  in  the  Luxembourg  post. 

Wide  prominence  was  given  the  press  to 
such  statements  as  that  of  a  housewife  in  the 
European  country  who  said :  "Your  President 
couldn't  have  sent  us  a  nicer  present.  We  love 
her." 

In  1955  as  a  prtvate  citizen  she  made  a  40,- 
000-mlle  round  the  world  tour,  in  which  she 
visited  17  oountrtes  and  talked  to  many  for- 
eign leaders. 

At  one  point,  she  told  newsmen,  she  had  a 
brush  with  death  during  riots  In  Saigon. 

Vietnamese  student  rioters  broke  into  her 
hotel  room,  she  recalled,  and  one  approached 
her  with  drawn  dagger. 
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"I  thought  he  might  as  well  know  who  he 
was  going  to  kill  so  I  told  him  'I  am  Pearl 
Mesta.'  His  whole  manner  changed.  He  re- 
membered me  as  the  lady  who  had  addressed 
homeless  boys  at  a  refugee  camp  earlier.  He 
became  our  protector  and  kept  the  others 
from  harming  us." 

Although  she  probably  did  not  have  such 
incidents  In  mind,  Mrs.  Mesta  was  a  woman 
known  for  her  zest  who  once  said:  "I  always 
have  a  good  time  wherever  I  go." 

Whether  representing  her  country  over- 
seas or  at  home  in  Washington,  she  gave  par- 
ties that  were  lavish,  carefully  planned  and 
lots  of  fun. 

"I  like  to  mix  people,"  she  once  explained. 
The  uppers,  the  middles  and  the  lowers,  the 
sours  and  the  sweets." 

If  there  are  too  many  dull  ones,  she  added, 
"I  put  some  aside  for  the  next  occasion." 

Among  reported  highlights  of  her  parties 
in  the  1940s  were  a  stint  at  the  piano  by 
Mr.  Truman,  and  a  baritone  rendition  of 
"Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes"  by  Oen. 
Eisenhower. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Mesta's  activities  had 
been  restricted  by  the  effects  of  a  broken  hip. 

Early  In  1974  she  returned  to  Oklahoma 
where  a  brother  lived  and  where  she  expected 
the  climate  would  aid  In  her  recovery  from 
hip  surgery. 

Although  she  had  entered  the  hospital 
March  4  suffering  from  lung  congestion,  the 
condition  was  said  to  have  cleared  before 
she  was  stricken  last  night. 

"She  was  amazing,"  a  close  friend  said. 
"You'd  think  she  was  doing  pretty  good  but 
she  had  been  111  for  so  long." 


THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1975,  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  celebrated  their  63d  anniversary. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  fine  record  of  this  pioneer- 
ing organization. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  strongly  support  the  scouting 
concept.  My  experience  as  a  scoutmaster 
in  South  Dakota  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me  and  fostered  an  interest  in  scouting 
which  has  persevered  over  the  years. 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  the  world's  largest 
voluntary  organization  for  girls,  with 
over  6^2  million  members  in  90  coun- 
tries. Since  its  inception  in  1912,  27  mil- 
Uon  girls  and  7  million  adults  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  organization.  Today,  the 
Girl  Scouts  boast  3  million  members  in 
the  50  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  famous 
boxes  of  cookies  which  the  Girl  Scouts 
sell  throughout  the  Nation.  These  cookies 
provide  the  organizaticoi  with  badly 
needed  funds  which  allow  the  Girl  Scouts 
to  sponsor  a  multitude  of  national  and 
international  events,  purchase  equip- 
ment and  property,  and  provide  camper- 
ships. 

The  Girl  Scouts  have  played  a  major 
role  in  encouraging  women  to  develop  a 
positive  self-image.  They  allow  girls  to 
acquire  skills  in  the  areas  of  their  choice 
and  provide  opportunities  for  career  ex- 
ploration. 

The  ethical  and  spiritual  code  which 
unites  the  girls  is  a  partnership  which 
stands  out  as  an  exemplary  model  of  na- 
tional unity.  The  Girl  Scouts  organiza- 
tion enables  girls  from  varied  cultural, 
ethnic,  and  economic  backgroimds  to 
share  their  heritages  and  develop  a 
strong  sense  of  community  responsibility. 


I  commend  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
for  the  fine  efforts  which  they  have  made 
in  behalf  of  our  great  Nation.  They  have 
made  outlets  available  for  our  young 
people  which  have  withstood  the  test  of 
time.  Rooted  in  traditional  American 
values,  the  ideals  of  the  Girl  Scouts  have 
developed  millions  of  girls  into  leaders 
and  responsible  citizens. 

The  Girl  Scouts  help  girls  become 
young  women  with  good  moral  standards 
and  the  capacity  to  do  something  for 
themselves  and  their  commxmities.  Their 
work  is  truly  outstanding  and  worthy 
of  the  commendation  of  this  body.  I, 
therefore,  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  saluting  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America. 


THE  OSMONDS— A  FAMILY  MODEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  music  has 
long  been  considered  to  be  a  universal 
language.  And  I  know  of  no  other  ftmi- 
lly  which  spreads  love  and  affection 
through  their  music  more  than  The  Os- 
monds. This  performing  family  consists 
of  Alan,  25;  Wayne,  23;  Merrill,  21;  Jay, 
19;  Donny.  17;  Marie,  15;  and  Jimmy, 
11. 

Through  the  artistry  of  their  music. 
The  Osmonds  have  helped  brighten  the 
Image  of  America,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Presently,  they  are  representing 
our  country  as  good  will  ambassadors 
of  song  in  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  Osmonds  are  singing  stars  and 
producers  of  22  gold — million-selling — 
records.  But  The  Osmonds  are  also  Mor- 
mons, and  showbusiness  or  not,  they 
adhere  to  strict  principles  which  keep 
them  at  arm's  length  from  the  drug- 
drink-groopie  image  often  associated 
with  contemporary  singers. 

Sure,  The  Osmonds  have  their  exhilar- 
ation. But  like  most  of  the  citizens  of 
Utah,  it  is  not  temporary.  As  Donn.  a 
superstar  in  his  own  right,  puts  it: 

Instead  of  getting  high  on  drugs,  kids 
should  get  down  on  their  knees.  A  lot  of 
people  are  ninnlng  Into  deadends  with  tem- 
porary highs.  What  makes  me  happy  as  a 
person  is  when  I  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
pray. 

The  Osmonds  have  always  been  close 
to  the  earth.  They  grew  up  growing 
wheat  and  milking  cows  in  Ogden,  Utah. 
Their  father  built  a  long  dormitory 
across  the  back  of  the  house  for  his  eight 
boys — furnished  with  cots  for  them  to 
sleep  upon.  Sleeping  accommodations 
have  changed,  but  their  closeness  to  the 
soil  has  not. 

The  Osmonds  recording  is  called  Kolob, 
which  means  from  the  Earth,  and  when- 
ever they  get  home,  much  time  is  spent 
on  their  father's  farm. 

The  Osmonds  first  left  their  acres  of 
orchards  and  garden  in  Utah  to  venture 
to  California  in  1958.  They  visited  Dis- 
neyland; auditioned  to  sing,  and  their 
career  was  launched. 

Andy  Williams'  father  discovered  them 
at  Disneyland,  took  them  to  his  son,  and 
they  becsime  instant  television  stars.  The 
first  record  success  for  the  older  five 
singing  Osmond  Brothers  "One  Bad  Ap- 
ple," sold  over  2  million  copies.  They 
have  been  hits  aroimd  the  world  since. 


However.  The  Osmonds  have  never 
forgotten  the  place  where  they  first 
learned  to  sing — the  church.  Alan  has 
said  time  and  time  again: 

The  church  Is  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives, 
it  enhances  everything  we  do. 

Despite  their  youth.  The  Osmonds 
have  performed  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
hamlets  in  every  section  of  America  and 
most  of  the  world.  As  performers,  their 
objective  is  to  entertain;  as  human  be- 
ings their  goal  is  to  guide  and  help  those 
in  need. 

They  are  always  meeting  with  young 
people  to  show  that  wonderful  lives  can 
be  lived  without  the  benefit  of  drugs  or 
alcohol.  They  emphasize  the  sanctity  of 
family  life,  and  they  feel  that  nothing 
compares  with  the  joy  of  having  ttielr 
prayers  answered  and  the  joy  of  their 
family  togetherness. 

The  Osmonds  next  project  Is  a  motion 
picture  written  about  them  and  in  which 
they  will  star.  It  is  sure  to  bring  new 
followers  for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  as  beau- 
tiful and  wholesome  as  their  lives. 

I  am  proud  to  know  personally  the 
Osmond  family  and  to  have  them  as  citi- 
zens of  Utah.  I,  too,  thrill  when  I  witness 
their  great  entertainment,  and  I  know 
their  mother  and  father,  who  have 
trained  them  from  childhood  to  stardom 
and  who  are  with  them  as  loving  par- 
ents and  counselors  through  all  of  their 
training  and  travel.  Theirs  is  a  great 
family,  not  because  of  fame  and  talent, 
but  because  of  love  and  trust  and  faith. 
I  believe  that  the  example  which  this 
family  has  set,  typifies  young  American 
manhood  at  Its  best  and  should  be  an 
Inspiration  to  all  youth.  Home,  parents, 
children,  love,  appreciation  of  one  an- 
other: What  higher  Ideal  Is  there? 


MONDALE  FIGHTS  THE  GOOD 
FIGHT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  finished  one  of  the  longest, 
most  hard  fought,  and  most  complicated 
parliamentary  battles  in  its  history.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  successful  effort 
to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

After  no  fewer  than  37  rollcall  votes, 
dozens  of  dilatory  motions,  and  count- 
less quorum  calls,  the  Senate  worked  its 
will.  By  a  vote  of  73  to  21  it  invoked 
cloture  on  Senate  Resolution  4,  and,  by 
a  vote  of  56  to  27,  it  passed  the  modified 
resolution. 

The  reform  of  Senate  rule  XXn  is  a 
significant  victory  for  those  who  seek  to 
make  the  Senate  more  efficient  and  bet- 
ter able  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  this 
Nation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  Important 
change  In  Senate  procedures  goes  to  the 
chief  sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  4 — 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  . 

Despite  formidable  opposition,  these 
Senators  steered  Senate  Resolution  4 
through  the  parliamentary  thicket  and 
to  final  passage.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  to  be  thanked. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  in  an  editorial 
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on  March  3,  1975,  described  the  efforts 
of  Senators  Mondale  and  Pearson  as  "a 
gallant  fight."  I  concur  in  that  character- 
ization. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "Mondale  Fights 
the  C3ood  Fight"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MoNDALZ  Fights  the  Good  Fight 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  led  a  gal- 
lant fight,  with  the  help  of  Sen  James  B. 
Pearson,  R-Kan..  to  modernize  the  mass- 
encrusted  Senate  filibuster  rule.  He  emerged 
battered,  but  with  hope  for  an  honorable 
compromise  of  historical  significance. 

Filibustering  has  been  an  obstructionist 
tactic  by  a  minority  since  the  beginning  of 
congressional  history.  However,  the  House, 
back  in  1890,  made  It  virtually  Impossible. 
In  1917  the  Senate  ended  slmon-piire  fili- 
bustering with  the  two-thirds  rule  (67  votes 
now  required  to  cut  off  debate  If  all  100  are 
present).  Yet  since  then,  debate  has  been 
cut  off  only  21  times. 

Mondale's  goal  was  to  reduce  the  barrier  so 
that  three-fifths  (or  60  percent)  of  those 
present  and  voting  could  Invoke  cloture  to 
cut  off  debate.  He  argued  that  the  two-thirds 
rule  protected  the  right  of  debate  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  right  to  decide,  blocking  social 
and  economic  legislation. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  strangling  of 
any  particular  legislation  or  the  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  money,  has  been  the  blow 
to  the  Senate's  prestige.  This  Is  especially 
acute  at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  looking 
for  Capitol  Hill  leadership  In  the  wake  of 
Watergate  and  when  the  House  has  taken 
long  steps  towards  reform.  The  scrambling 
on  Mondale's  moderate  proposal  made  the 
Senate  look  like  a  bunch  of  hopping  Jack 
rabbits.  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
declared.  He  could  have  been  referring  to  any 
filibustering. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  after  a  barrage  of 
conservative  rhetoric  at  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  and  a  rash  of  parliamentary  Jack- 
rabbltlng,  Mansfield  and  Sen.  RusseU  Long. 
D-La.,  offered  a  bipartisan  compromise.  It 
calls  for  a  60  percent,  or  three-fifths,  cut-off 
vote — but  on  a  total  membership  base  rather 
than  on  a  base  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Nevertheless,  In  a  total  vote  situation,  60 
Instead  of  67  votes  would  work.  That's  a 
breakthrough  If  the  compromise  Is  adopted. 
As  Mondale  said,  in  effect.  It  Is  better.  If  not 
the  best. 


KEEVE   M.    SIEGEL:    ENERGY 
PIONEER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  a  mathematician-businessman 
named  Keeve  M.  Siegel  suffered  a  fatal 
stroke  as  he  was  testifying  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr. 
Siegel,  who  owned  a  small  firm  called 
KMS  Industries,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  fusion  energy,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  pay  homage  to  him. 

According  to  a  number  of  articles  pub- 
lished last  year,  KMS  scored  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough  in  the  effort  to  har- 
ness the  fusion  process.  The  firm  was 
able  to  make  this  progress  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  working  without 
the  massive  Government  funding  that 
is  often  thought  to  be  essential  for  seri- 
ous research  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Siegel  and  his  associates  Intended 
to  employ  fusion  process  not  to  generate 


electricity  directly,  but  to  produce  high 
quality  methane,  the  equivalent  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Most  important,  KMS  believed  It  could 
produce  the  gas  at  a  highly  competitive 
cost  within  10  years. 

Our  Government  agencies  have  gener- 
ally held  that  fusion  energy  cannot  be 
practicable  for  many  decades,  if  at  all. 
On  this  basis,  we  have  devoted  enormous 
sums  of  money  to  nuclear  fission  energy, 
despite  the  great  dangers  of  that  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Siegel  recognized  the  Inherent  su- 
periority of  the  fusion  process  over  fis- 
sion energy.  He  saw  that  fusion,  unlike 
fission,  promised  a  virtually  limitless  and 
remarkably  clean  energy  source.  And  in- 
stead of  bowing  to  the  conventional  wis- 
dom that  fusion  was  "a  long  way  down 
the  pike"  or  too  good  to  be  true,  he  com- 
mitted his  talents  and  his  limited  re- 
sources to  finding  a  way  to  develop  fusion 
quickly. 

Like  Henry  Kaiser,  Mr.  Siegel  was  in- 
terested in  how  the  job  could  be  done, 
not  how  It  could  not. 

This  is  the  kind  of  aggressive  and  In- 
novative approach  that  we  must  employ 
to  meet  the  energy  challenge. 

Mr.  Amltal  EtzionI,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Policy  Research,  wrote  about 
the  energy  crisis  in  the  Washington  Post 
earlier  this  year.  He  said: 

Let  us  fociis  on  those  efforts  which  are 
desirable  In  themselves. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Siegel  did,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  energy  agencies  should  do  the 
same,  not  only  with  regard  to  fusion,  but 
also  In  the  areas  of  solar,  geothermal, 
and  other  clean  or  Increasingly  efficient 
energy  systems. 

Mr.  President,  to  Indicate  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Slegel's  accomplishments  and  the 
promise  that  fusion  energy  holds,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  entries  be 
printed  In  the  Record:  First,  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Slegel's  death  from  page  1  of 
the  Washington  Post;  second,  Mr. 
Slegel's  prepared  testimony  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  and  final- 
ly, the  article  "KMS  Bets  Its  Life  on  Nu- 
clear Fusion"  from  last  December's 
Fortime  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Strokz  Knxs  Hnj.  Enekgt   Wftness — The 

Words  Stuck  in  His  Mourn 

(By  Richard  M.  Cohen) 

The  witness  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  was  a  driven  man,  his 
friends  and  associates  say  a  scientific  genius 
who  made  a  fortune  and  now  was  spending 
it  In  an  obsessive  attempt  to  prove  he  could 
make  a  cheap  source  of  energy. 

Now,  with  his  dream  perhaps  within 
reach — and  the  government  finally  paying 
attention — Prof.  Keeve  M.  Siegel,  52,  was 
halfway  through  his  testimony  Thursday 
when  suddenly  the  words  stuck  in  his  mouth. 

"We  are  asking  the  government  to  help 
us  .  .  ."  read  the  next  line  of  his  prepared 
statement,  but  he  could  not  say  the  words. 
He  tried  again,  but  failed. 

As  Siegel  reached  for  a  water  glass,  Rep. 
Teno  Roncallo  (D-Wyo.) )  tried  to  mask  the 
witness's  embarrassment  and  started  to  talk 
about    a    vaguely    relevent    subject.    Siegel 


sipped  water.  Roncallo  talked  on.  The  wit- 
ness suddenly  slumped. 

"Stroke,"  his  lawyer  sitting  behind  him 
heard  Siegel  say.  It  was  the  last  thing  he 
said. 

Siegel,  who  had  been  testifying  about  his 
firm's  pioneering  efforts  to  achieve  cheap 
laser  fusion,  was  rushed  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital.  He  died  there  at 
5  a.m.  yesterday  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage — 
a  stroke. 

Siegel  left  behind  his  wife  aiid  two  sons. 
He  left  a  company  he  had  named  after  him- 
self— KMS  Industries,  Inc. — and  an  idea  he 
believed  to  be  a  major  answer  to  the  energy 
crisis.  His  friends  are  Just  as  sure  it  klUed 
him. 

One  friend,  Eugene  Zuckert,  a  KMS  lawyer 
and  former  secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  said: 
"Yesterday  he  (Siegel)  said,  'It's  very  hard 
to  get  emotional  when  you've  given  yotir  life 
to  a  project.' 

"He  dldnt  know  how  right  he  was." 

Another  associate  put  it  differently:  "His 
guts  were  Just  Incredible."  said  Ned  Trapnell, 
a  KMS  consultant.  "He  had  put  $13  million 
of  his  own  money  into  this.  He  Just  can- 
nibalized his  company.  He  put  his  guts  into 
this.  And  now  his  life." 

Others  teU  the  same  story  of  Siegel.  A 
seven-day  week  20-hour  days,  a  schedule  so 
intense  that  between  now  and  the  first  of 
April,  Siegel  did  not  have  a  single  open  day. 
What  he  had,  he  frequently  said,  was  an  idea. 
Others  called  It  an  obsession,  and  some  said 
It  was  a  plpedream. 

With  his  associates,  Siegel  was  working  on 
a  process  to  harness  laser  fusion  to  produce 
methane,  a  gas  similar  to  natural  gas.  The 
work  made  him  a  pioneer  in  two  ways:  His 
firm  was  alone  In  the  field  and  It  was  con- 
centrating on  the  production  of  gas,  whUe 
everyone  else  was  working  on  laser-fusion 
techniques  to  ultimately  produce  electricity. 

"The  reason  this  was  getting  so  significant 
is  because  Siegel  said  that  they  ooiUd  be 
producing  methane  by  the  middle  19808." 
said  Trapnell.  "That's  10  years  soonM*  than 
we  expect  to  get  energy  from  any  other  fu- 
sion process. 

"This  Is  going  a  new  fuel  route.  He  said 
everyone  else  had  a  mental  block  against 
using  gas,"  TrapneU  added. 

The  KMS  process  Involves  using  a  laser 
beam  to  compress  ionized  gas,  such  as  hy- 
drogen, which  is  contained  in  specially  made 
microscopic  gas  peUets.  The  laser  compres- 
sion causes  fusion  of  the  gas  atoms,  which 
can  yield  tremendous  amounts  of  energy. 
Siegel  believed  this  energy  could  be  used 
to  cheaply  produce  methane  and  replace 
dwindling  supplies  of  natural  gas.  KMS  has 
claimed  many  breakthroughs  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

The  effort  began  In  1969,  without  help 
from  the  old  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  refused  to  assist  the  firm. 

Siegel  plunged  ahead  anyway,  forming  • 
new  company,  KMS  Fusion  Industries  Inc. 
and  financing  the  venture  himself,  perhaps 
as  much  as  $20  million  by  the  time  he  died. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  obese  scien- 
tist had  taken  off  on  his  own.  While  on  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
New  Yorker  had  founded  a  successful  re- 
search firm  and  sold  for  a  profit. 

He  formed  a  new  company,  KMS  Indus- 
tries, turned  it  into  a  conglomerate,  and  after 
a  discussion  with  William  M.  Elmer,  chair- 
man of  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  Siegel 
resolved  to  perfect  the  cheap  production  of 
methane. 

Unable  to  get  federal  money,  Siegel  car>- 
niballzed  his  own  company — from  46  coni> 
panies  In  1969,  down  to  six  by  1074. 

With  some  successes  In  recent  years  in 
laser  fusion,  Siegel  came  to  Washington  this 
week  seeking  $59.5  million  in  U.S.  money 
over  the  next  three  years. 
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Statement  of  Keeve  M.  Siecix.  Chair- 
man OF  KMS  iNDtJSTEIES,  INC.,  BEFORE 
THE      STTBCOMMITTEE      ON      liiEGISLATION      OF 

THE      Joint       Committee      on      Atomic 

Energy    on    March    13,    1975 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members:  My  name  Is 

Keeve   M.   Slegel   and  I  am  Chairman  and 

Chief  Executive  Officer  of  KMS  Industries, 

Inc.,  and  its  subsidiary,  KMS  Fusion,  Inc. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  you  today. 
KMS  Fusion  Is  flrmly  convinced  by  the  work 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  for  our  own  ac- 
count, and  work  we  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing for  the  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corpo- 
ration, that  methane,  the  equivalent  of  high 
quality  natural  gas  can  be  produced  at  $1.50 
a  thousand  cubic  feet  In  today's  dollars  to 
go  Into  the  pipeline  In  the  time  frame  of 
1984-1986.  This  Is  based  on  a  pilot  plant  be- 
ing built  and  In  operation  for  the  production 
of  hydrogen  and  methane  about  the  end  of 
1979. 

All  projects  we  know  of,  associated  with 
the  gasification  of  coal,  are  expected  to 
come  out  at  least  to  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  we  expect 
the  Texas  Oas  Transmission  method  to  be 
priced  In  today's  dollars  at  the  equivalent 
of  $9.00/barreI  for  oil  or  less,  as  compared 
to  gas  from  coal  gasification  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  $21/barrel  or  more  for  oil. 

I  am  here  to  describe  a  laser-fusion  energy 
research  and  applications  program  initiated 
outside  of  government.  However,  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  us  to  pursue  tie  development  of 
this  vital  new  energy  option  at  the  necessary 
accelerated  pace  without  significant  govern- 
ment financial  assistance. 

Our  company  felt  In  1969  that  It  could 
come  up  with  what  would  eventually  be  an 
economically  feasible  fusion  reactor.  To  date, 
we  have  Invested  over  $20  million  In  laser- 
fusion.  We  have  cannibalized  KMS  Indus- 
tries by  selling  off  divisions  In  order  to  ob- 
tain funds  to  conduct  our  fusion  program. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  all  the  money 
we  needed  to  go  as  fast  as  our  original  sched- 
ule would  have  taken  us.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  an  official  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  conceded  that  oiir  company  was 
ahead  of  their  laser-fusion  effort  in  the 
amount  of  compression  we  have  obtained 
and  In  our  production  of  compression  neu- 
trons. More  important  than  that,  he  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  laser-fusion  reactor 
has  now  become  a  hopeful  candidate  to  be 
the  coming  fusion  reacts. 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  NOT  Important  that  we 
are  receiving  International  credibility.  It  Is 
NOT  Important  that  our  work  may  be  com- 
petitive with  that  of  the  ERDA  laboratories. 
What  is  important  Is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  know  that  its  government  and 
Industries  are  following  every  realistic  possi- 
bility of  solving  the  energy  crisis  and  creat- 
ing a  convenient  and  economical  source  of 
energy,  whether  It  be  electricity,  gas  or  liq- 
uid. Economical  energy  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment to  our  country's  prosperity.  There- 
fore, It  Is  important  that  our  government 
fund  all  viable  candidates  for  a  solution.  We 
believe  our  company  Is  working  on  one  of  the 
viable  solutions  to  produce  a  convenient 
source  of  energy  at  a  price  people  can  afford. 
The  whole  automotive  Industry  would  prob- 
ably not  survive  major  Increases  In  the  price 
of  energy,  that  is.  energy  only  for  the  rich. 
In  fact  that  Industry  and  Its  suppliers  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  almost  evervone  can 
afford  energy  to  run  an  automobile. 

The  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation, 
through  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  funded  the  hydrogen/ 
methane  activity  in  our  corporation.  If  this 
process  proves  correct,  I  repeat.  It  wlll|«now 
the  beginning  of  the  suppbb,^  i^Slhetlc 
natural  gas  In  1985  and  off setfclfe"  part  of  the 
shortfall  In  natural  gas  existing  at  the  time, 
all  at  a  reasonable  price. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Wm.  M  Elmer.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corporation,  written 
January  21,  1976  to  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans: 
"Texas  Gas  has  funded  all  research  and 
experimental  work  conducted  for  It  by 
KMSF  In  connection  with  this  hydrogen  re- 
search program.  So  long  as  the  experiments 
continue  to  produce  positive  results,  both 
In  the  KMS  Fusion  basic  laser  fusion  pro- 
gram and  In  our  hydrogen  research  program, 
we  Intend  to  continue  funding  the  hydrogen 
program  and  believe  that  our  company  has 
the  financial  capability  of  doing  so.  Texas 
Gas  has  not.  however,  funded  KMS  basic 
research  in  laser  fusion  and,  although  we  are 
aware  of  the  many  benefits  our  nation  can 
derive  from  the  success  of  this  basic  research, 
we  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to 
fund  that  effort.  KMS  estimates  that,  if 
everything  goes  according  to  present  sched- 
ule, the  first  pilot  plant  for  the  production 
of  hydrogen  and  methane  associated  with 
laser  fusion  should  be  in  operation  in  1979  to 
1980.  They  are  presently  estimating  that  the 
cost  of  such  plant  will  be  some  $80  million, 
of  which  approximately  one-half  would  be 
applicable  to  the  hydrogen  and  methane 
operation.  We  feel  that,  as  long  as  the  experi- 
ments continue  successful  and  as  they  reach 
the  point  where  a  pilot  plant  should  be  built, 
which  we  are  very  hopeful  will  be  the  case, 
our  company  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  funding  of  the  hydrogen  portion  of  the 
project.  This  is  presently  our  intent." 

There  Is  no  evidence  available  to  us  that 
any  other  laboratory  In  the  world  has  discov- 
ered our  method  of  producing  hydrogen. 
When  one  looks  at  the  overall  process,  our 
method  is  much  more  efficient,  much  less  ex- 
pensive and  much  less  capital  Intensive  than 
any  other  method. 

We  have  already  made  certain  engineering 
tests  at  what  will  be  the  full-scale  tempera- 
ture and  pressures  of  the  pilot  plant.  We  have 
shown  that  the  efficiencies  stand  up  under 
such  conditions.  We  have  costed  out  as  care- 
fully as  we  could,  all  the  processes  associated 
with  proving  out  these  concepts.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  these  analyses. 

With  respect  to  the  fusion  reaction  neces- 
sary to  produce  neutrons  to  obtain  hydrogen 
our  past  accomplishments  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  lead  the  world  In  compression  and 
compression  neutrons.  We  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce today  that  we  have  shown  volumetric 
compression  of  ordinary  pellets  of  over  1000 
and  on  pellets  with  dilute  gases,  of  over  2400. 
It's  not  that  those  numbers  are  really  impor- 
tant or  that  they  lead  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  factor  of  ten  and  that  we  probably  lead 
the  world  In  the  generation  of  compression 
neutrons  by  a  factor  of  1000:  what  really  Is 
important  is  that  so  far  as  we  know  we  are 
the  only  laboratory  in  the  world  that  has  the 
basic  knowledge  on  how  to  go  from  the  direct 
output  of  the  pellet  laser-fusion  reaction  to 
the  production  of  hydrogen.  We  know  our 
time  scale  Is  optimistic.  On  the  other  hand 
we  feel  that  these  goals  are  achievable. 

We  are  asking  the  Government  to  help  us 
.since  private  sector  support  is  unobtainable 
for  the  research  essential  for  the  progress  of 
our  work.  Without  the  support  we  request, 
our  program  will  not  continue  and  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  development  of  an  energy 
option  which  promises  a  major  payoff  in  the 
mld-1980's.  Our  situation  is  a  fundamental 
example  of  the  conditions  fore.seen  by  the 
Congress  in  enact'ng  the  Federal  Non-Nuclear 
Energy  Act  of  1974,  with  respect  to  Federal 
suDDort  of  Industry  energy  research  and  de- 
ve'nnment  efforts. 

Competition  In  Ideas  and  cooperation  in 
vork  among  Industrial  and  government  lab- 
oratories in  the  development  of  the  fusion 
••■ource  is  probablv  the  most  assured  way  of 
achieving  success.  If  the  laboratories  can  pro- 
duce more  energetic  neutrons  for  a  price  bet- 


ter than  we  can,  we  would  be  happy  to  use 
their  techniques  as  a  source  of  energy  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  hydrogen  and 
methane.  But  we  think  our  having  an  inde- 
pendent program,  and  each  making  known 
his  research  accomplishments  to  the  other,  is 
the  best  way  to  solve  the  problem  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

In  order  to  have  the  pilot  plant  in  opera- 
tion, we  need  $114.5  million,  based  on  to- 
day's dollars.  I  have  asked  ERDA  over  the 
next  three  years  to  fund  the  research  part  of 
our  program  which  is  applicable  to  all  laser- 
fusion  activities,  in  the  amount  of  $59.5  mil- 
lion which  can  be  conmiitted  In  phases. 
When  you  add  that  amount  of  money  to 
Texas  Gas  Transmission's  Intent,  as  ex- 
pressed above,  and  our  own  company's  intent 
to  furnish  $15  million  through  the  sale  of  an 
Interest  In  KMS  Fusion,  that  will  in  fact 
give  us  the  money  we  need  for  the  pilot 
plant. 

We  fully  recognize  that  money  does  not 
exist  in  the  present  budget  for  ERDA  to 
fund  the  $59.6  million  portion  of  the  $114.5 
million  we  need,  or  even  a  reasonable  portion 
of  that.  As  a  result  we  have  suggested  to 
ERDA  the  following,  in  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Seamans  of  February  25th,  and  I  quote: 

"If  you  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  fund  our  present  proposal  by  reprogram- 
mlng  an  amount  of  $4.7  million  for  this  fiscal 
year,  consider  this  letter  as  our  company's 
official  request  to  switch  our  proposal  from 
a  paid  contract  by  ERDA,  to  a  $60  million 
loan  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

"What  we  are  requesting  is  as  contem- 
plated by  Sec.  7(a),  paragraph  (5)  of  Forma 
of  Federal  Assistance  of  the  Act:  'Federal 
loans  to  non-Federal  entities  conducting 
demonstrations  of  new  technologies'." 

We  are  proud  to  go  ahead  under  ERDA's 
banner  (see  the  enclosed  article  from  the 
March  7th  issue  of  Science  Magazine).  We 
feel  ERDA  has  made  and  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent start  on  pulling  energy  research  to- 
gether and  generating  the  concepts  allowed 
through  the  Act  to  meet  the  country's  crush- 
ing needs.  We  believe  we  offer  through  ERDA 
and  to  ERDA,  a  unique  opportunity  under 
Dr.  Seaman's  direction,  to  run  together  with 
the  ERDA  laboratories. 

Every  year  the  country  Is  delayed  in  solv- 
ing the  energy  problem  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican people  $26  billion  In  Import  payments 
which  makes  the  n.S.  more  dependent  on 
other  countries,  and  allows  more  of  oxir 
country  to  be  owned  by  others. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  and  our  peo- 
ple for  the  support  of  this  program  is  in- 
significant In  terms  of  current  national  ex- 
penditures and  our  energy  Import  costs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  potential  benefits  are 
Inestimably  high  In  terms  of  our  standard 
of  living,  energy  independence  and  lastly, 
national  security. 

KMS  Industries  Bets  Its  Life  on  Laser 
Fusion 

(By  Gene  Bylinsky) 

In  the  world  of  thermonuclear-fusion  re- 
search, a  certain  bigness  prevails — Immense 
potentialities  for  the  future,  grand-scale  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  technical  obstacles, 
huge  costs  that  only  governments  can  afford. 
Yet  a  small  company  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
has  been  agitating  that  world  with  some 
seemingly  audacious  claims  of  success.  KMS 
Fusion,  Inc.,  says  its  scientists  have  mastered 
the  key  mechanism  of  laser-driven  fusion — 
a  feat  that  has  so  far  eluded  the  big  teams  of 
government  researchers  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  smaller  groups 
In  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Japan,  and  West 
Germany. 

What's  more,  the  brash  little  company  at- 
tained its  results  with  exceedingly  low  laser 
energy.  This  raises  questions  about  the 
soundness  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  plsuis  to  build 
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mammoth  lasers,  which  many  scientists  In 
both  countries  think  are  needed  to  attain 
success. 

Experimental  proof  that  laser  fusion  can 
be  made  to  work  would  strengthen  hopes 
that  this  new  approach  will  leap-frog  the 
older,  more  ponderous  schemes  to  achieve  fu- 
sion through  magnetic  confinement.  (See 
"Lasers  Blast  a  Shortcut  to  the  Ultimate  En- 
ergy Solution,"  Fortune,  May.)  Trying  to 
kindle  on  earth  the  fusion  that  powers  the 
stars,  scientists  have  attempted  to  confine 
ionized  gas,  called  plasma.  Inside  magnetic 
fields,  or  "magnetic  bottles,"  in  the  innards 
of  big  and  expensive  apparatus.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  sun  and  other  stars,  fusion  takes 
place  because  of  enormous  gravitational  pres- 
sure. Inside  the  experimental  devices  on 
earth,  the  plasma  has  to  be  compressed  and 
heated  electromagnetlcally  to  Ignition.  (Fu- 
sion scientists  use  terms  such  as  "ignition" 
even  though  fusion,  in  which  nuclei  of  light 
elements  merge,  Is  a  different  kind  of  process 
from  chemical  combustion.)  There  has  been 
encouraging  progress  in  magnetic  confine- 
ment lately,  but  after  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  reseturch  and  expenditures  of  more 
than  $500  million  In  the  U.S.  alone,  that 
approach  hasn't  lit  the  magic  fire.  A  major 
difficulty  Is  leakage  from  the  magnetic 
bottles. 

threatening  to  upset  the  scenario 

Laser  fusion  greatly  simplifies  the  confine- 
ment scheme.  Converging  laser  beams  would 
bold  a  tiny  ball  of  fuel  for  a  brilliant  mo- 
ment, compressing  it  to  a  density  100  times 
that  of  lead  and  thus  starting  Ignition.  The 
resultant  flux  of  neutrons  would  be  captured 
as  heat  and  transformed  into  electricity  or 
made  to  do  other  useful  work. 

In  the  U.S.,  large-scale  work  on  laser  fxislon 
began  only  about  five  years  ago.  The  Soviet 
Union  started  earlier  and  now  runs  am  im- 
pressive effort.  The  U.S.  has  been  building 
up  a  similar  enterprise,  with  $64  million  In 
federal  funds  going  Into  laser  fusion  In  fiscal 
1975.  As  part  of  the  expanding  federal  pro- 
gram, a  huge  $25-mllllon  laser  will  be  built 
at  the  AEC's  Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory 
near  San  Francisco  to  become  operational  In 
1977.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  building  a  similar 
laser.  Official  U.S.  plans  do  not  call  for  pos- 
sible commercial  use  of  laser  fusion  until 
about  the  end  of  this  century. 

When  KMS  Fusion  barged  in,  threatening 
to  upset  this  leisurely  scenario,  the  not  un- 
reasonable question  arose  how  a  small  com- 
pany, the  only  private  company  working 
directly  in  the  field,  could  have  outdone  the 
government  projects  of  the  superpowers. 
Some  skeptics  suggested  that  KMS  Fusion 
had  made  up  the  story  to  raise  funds  so  that 
it  could  continue  research  In  laser  fusion. 
But  the  doubts  faded  considerably  as  the 
company  kept  reporting  further  advances. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  So- 
ciety In  Albuquerque  in  October,  500  scien- 
tists listening  to  a  KMS  scientist  reporting 
on  the  latest  tests  burst  Into  applause  when 
he  finished. 

What  KMS  Fusion  has  done  so  far,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  very  early  step  toward  eventual 
construction  of  laser-fusion  reactors.  The 
company's  scientists  succeeded  at  the  end 
of  1973  in  using  laser  light  to  produce  a  slight 
compression  of  tiny  glass  pellets  filled  with 
deuterium  and  tritium  (Isotopes  of  hydro- 
gen). Last  May,  they  compressed  the  pellets 
further  and  started  getting  some  energy  out- 
put In  the  form  of  neutrons  from  the  pel- 
lets— the  first  time  anyone  had  obtained 
compression  neutrons.  In  late  October,  by 
turning  up  the  laser  power  a  little,  they  got 
much  greater  compressions  and  a  lot  more 
neutrons.  The  company  thus  appears  to  be 
on  the  right  course  toward  the  next  step. 
Ignition  inside  the  barely  visible  pellet.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  first  successful 
chain  reaction  In  fission. 


A   FIREFLT    100    MILES   AWAT 

There  Is  a  great  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  tiny  sizzle  In  the  microscopic  pellet 
that  KMS  has  achieved  so  far  and  the  bril- 
liant Intensity  of  a  full-fledged  fusion  burn 
that  must  precede  net  energy  production. 
In  the  words  of  one  scientist,  it  Is  "the  dif- 
ference between  a  flrefly  100  miles  away  and 
a  giant  Ughtnlng  stroke."  Still,  KMS  has 
overcome  what  many  scientists  in  the  field 
considered  to  be  the  critical  challenge  In  laser 
fusion:  compressing  the  fuel  pellet  symmetri- 
cally so  as  to  avoid  producing  Instabilities 
that  would  prematurely  break  it  apart. 

In  a  reactor,  laser  energy  would  Implode 
perhaps  dozens  of  such  pellets  each  second, 
one  after  another.  Before  KMS  conducted 
Its  pathfindlng  experiments  there  was  a 
question  whether  the  basic  process  that  un- 
derlies the  concept  of  laser  fusion  could  be 
made  to  work.  The  company's  experiments 
showed  that  It  could.  Scientists  at  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts now  call  the  KMS  feat  "a  signifi- 
cant first  step"  toward  attainment  of  con- 
trolled laser  fusion. 

That  a  small  private  company  has  out- 
done huge  governmental  research  efforts  Is 
no  surprise  to  the  energetic  man  behind  It, 
mathematician-businessman  Keeve  M.  Sle- 
gel, fifty-one,  who  endowed  his  company  with 
his  own  Initials.  Slegel  believes  in  "the  les- 
son of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,"  the  fa- 
mous British  research  establishment  "where 
a  few  bright  people  ou  tin  vented  the  world 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  And  they  did  this 
literally  with  wires  and  chewing  gum.  There, 
the  people  motivated  each  other.  In  a  small 
company,  there  Is  that  same  kind  of  drive 
for  success.  Whether  the  drive  Is  motivated 
by  the  scientific  people  like  it  was  at  Caven- 
dish, or  by  the  desire  to  make  a  buck,  I 
think  that's  all  incidental." 

Slegel's  own  motivation  includes  but  also 
transcends  the  desire  to  make  money.  He  is 
already  a  millionaire  from  a  previous  ven- 
ture in  high  technology,  so  he  can  afford  to 
Indulge  In  some  philosophy,  too.  A  noted 
physicist  says  that  Slegel  "has  developed 
a  Jehovah  complex  over  laser  fusion."  Slegel 
speaks  Intensely  and  persuasively  about  laser 
fusion  as  a  new  source  of  potentially  un- 
limited energy,  at  once  freeing  the  U.S.  from 
Its  dependence  on  imported  oil  and  cooling 
the  Infiatlonary  fever  too. 

USING  NEUTRONS  TO  FILL  PIPELINES 

A  boldly  Innovative  a^ect  of  the  KMS 
approach  Is  the  Idea  of  utilizing  fusion  neu- 
trons not  to  produce  electricity,  as  almost 
everyone  else  in  fusion  research  wants  to 
do,  but  to  produce  methane,  the  principal 
Ingredient  In  natural  gas.  The  neutrons 
would  be  used  to  break  down  water  mole- 
cules Into  their  constituent  elements,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  The  hydrogen  would  be  con- 
verted into  methane,  which  would  be  put 
straight  Into  pipelines. 

This  novel  Idea  evokes  admiration  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  experts  who  have  talked 
about  a  "hydrogen  economy,"  In  which  hy- 
drogen (produced  by  electrolysis)  would  be 
substituted  for  natural  gas.  Because  hydro- 
gen Is  so  volatile,  that  transformation  would 
be  complex  and  costly,  requiring  extensive 
changeover  In  distribution  lines,  storage  fa- 
cilities, pumping  stations,  household  appli- 
ances, and  other  hardware.  The  alternative 
"methane  economy"  that  Slegel  Is  preach- 
ing would  supplement  our  supplies  of  nat- 
ural gas  (which  Is  more  than  80  percent 
methane)  while  leaving  pipelines,  pumps, 
and  appliances  intact.  To  prove  out  the  proc- 
ess, KMS  Fusion  Is  already  producing  hydro- 
gen "by  the  thimbleful  and  bucketfull,"  as 
Slegel  puts  It,  with  neutrons  from  conven- 
tional generators. 

Since  fusion  can  generate  more  energy 
per  pound  of  fuel  than  any  other  reaction, 
the  use  of  fusion  neutrons  to  produce  hydro- 


gen could  be  an  inexpensive  and  highly  effi- 
cient process.  The  lack  of  cheap  hydrogen  has 
been  an  impediment  to  economic  coal  gasi- 
fication. With  cheap  fusion-generated  hydro- 
gen, it  would  be  possible  to  produce  methane 
cheaply  and  abundantly  by  making  hydro- 
gen react  with  coal  or  with  carbon  derived 
from  limestone.  "If  it  works."  say  the  chair- 
man of  a  pipeline  company  that  supports  re- 
search at  KMS  Fusion,  "it  will  be  like  the 
invention  of  the  electric  light." 

Slegel  and  his  associates  figure  that  by  tak- 
ing the  shortcut  from  pellet  to  pipeline. 
their  company  could  cut  years  from  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  fusion  power.  The  de- 
sign of  a  methane  generator  would  be  sim- 
pler than  that  of  an  electrlc-generatllng  fu- 
sion plant.  Scientists  at  KMS  Fusion  talk 
about  having  a  pilot  methane  generator  oper- 
ating about  five  years  from  now  If  the  com- 
pany gets  enough  financial  and  technical 
help  from  the  government  and  from  larger 
companies. 

Most  researchers  at  the  AEC  and  at  uni- 
versities consider  such  optimism  nothing 
short  of  reckless.  Although  they  admire  the 
technical  achievements  at  KMS  Fusion,  these 
experts,  almost  to  a  man,  don't  see  a  demon- 
stration power  reactor  until  the  bid  1 990*8. 

STEEP  heights  TO  BE  SCALED 

Crucial  tests  to  settle  the  issue  may  be 
performed  in  the  next  few  months,  or  at  the 
most  m  the  next  few  years.  Ignition  will  be  a 
critical  step.  After  that  must  come  "scien- 
tific breakdown,"  where  the  flux  of  energetic 
neutrons  and  alpha  particles  from  the  fusion 
process  equals  the  energy  In  the  laser  beam 
applied  on  the  pellet.  Another  steep  height  to 
be  scaled  will  be  "total  breakeven,"  or  "engi- 
neering breakeven,"  where  the  energy  pro- 
duced by  the  pellet  exceeds  the  energy  put 
Into  the  overall  system  that  powers  the  laser. 
After  that  comes  the  tough  engineering  task 
of  developing  the  fusion  reactor. 

So  far,  KMS  has  Invested  $19  million  In 
laser  fusion.  Some  outsiders  doubt  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  last  out  what  they  view  as  a 
long  and  arduous  race.  Slegel.  who  puts  the 
cost  of  a  methane  pilot  plant  at  about  $85 
million,  readily  concedes  the  possibility  of 
having  to  drop  out.  "You  are  not  talking  to 
a  corporation  whose  future  Is  assured."  he 
says,  "and  as  chief  executive  I  have  told  that 
to  my  shareholders." 

A  touch  of  the  GAMBLER 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  what  such 
a  small  company  Is  doing  in  such  an  expen- 
sive and  demanding  field  Involves  the  am- 
bitions and  dreams  of  "Kip"  Slegel.  He  Is  a 
man  of  huge  girth  and  huge  ego,  energized 
by  a  pressing  need  to  be  liked,  praised,  and 
appreciated.  An  expert  on  electromagnetic 
theory  and  a  former  University  of  Michigan 
professor,  Slegel  has  long  cherished  the 
dream  of  building  a  major  corporation.  He 
made  at  least  $4  million  from  his  previous 
venture,  Conductron  Corp.  He  has  faced 
skepticism  before.  While  running  Conduc- 
tron, for  Instance,  he  proposed  a  technique 
to  make  U.S.  missile  nose  cones  less  vulner- 
able to  enemy  radar.  Some  scientists  said 
It  couldn't  be  done,  but  Slegel  went  ahead 
and  proved  It  could. 

Slegel  is  something  of  a  gambler.  He  Is 
part  owner  of  a  stable  of  trotters  and  likes 
to  watch  his  horses  run.  What  gamble.  If  It 
pays  off,  would  pay  more  than  a  bet  on  a 
solution  to  the  energly  predicament?  His 
bet  on  laser  fusion  Is  a  big  one.  He  has  been 
selling  off  divisions  of  KMS  Industries,  the 
parent  company,  to  keep  KMS  Fusion  going, 
and  has  put  In  about  $3  million  of  his  ovm 
as  well. 

Slegel  had  no  intention  of  getting  into 
laser  fusion  when  he  started  KMS  Industries 
m  1967.  Conductron,  a  profitable  electronics 
company,  had  been  absorbed  into  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp..  and  Slegel  had  resigned  after 
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a  disagreement  with  Chairman  James  S.  Mc- 
Donnell. Rebounding  with  amazing  speed, 
Siegel  took  only  a  week  to  found  KMS  In- 
dustries. He  assembled  a  pool  of  scientists — 
many  followed  him  from  Conductron — and 
began  installing  them  In  old,  experienced, 
but  technically  backward  companies  that  he 
acquired  with  KMS  stock.  His  idea  was  to 
Invigorate  these  companies  with  new  techno- 
logical skills  and  new  products  to  be  mar- 
keted through  their  established  sales  chan- 
nels. 

KMS  Industries  reached  sales  of  $12.2  mil- 
lion In  Its  first  year,  and  leaped  to  $51.7  mil- 
lion In  Its  second,  partly  thanks  to  acquisi- 
tions. During  1967-69,  B^IS  Industries  ac- 
quired no  less  than  fOTty-slx  companies. 
Then,  In  late  1969,  Siegel  discovered  laser 
fusion. 

NZSDKD :  A  NEW  IDEA 

The  concept  that  KMS  Fiisiou  has  used 
so  succeeefully  was  worked  out  by  Keith  A. 
Brueckner,  an  Imaginative  theoretical  phys- 
icist. Starting  In  1968,  Brueckner  divided 
hl8  time  between  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego  and  a  KMS  subsidiary  In  south- 
ern California.  He  also  spent  about  eight 
days  a  year  as  a  consultant  to  the  AEC's 
magnetic-confinement  program. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  for  the  AEC, 
Brueckner  could  observe  the  high  Interest 
in  laser  fusion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere.  He  tried  to  prod  the  AEC  into 
starting  an  active  program  and  even  pre- 
sided over  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  subject. 
But  laser  fusion  got  a  cool  reception  because 
the  AEC  scientists  at  the  meeting  believed, 
among  other  things,  that  very  large  and 
much  more  efficient  lasers  would  be  needed 
to  achieve  success. 

Brueckner  then  asked  Siegel  what  It  would 
take  for  KMS  to  underwrite  a  fusion  project. 
"A  new  Idea,"  Siegel  said.  Not  long  afterward, 
Brueckner  came  up  with  one.  He  worked  out 
a  compression  and  Implosion  scheme  that 
by  bis  calcxUatlons  would  require  far  less 
laser  power  than  the  AEC  calculations 
suggested. 

Siegel  and  Brueckner  approached  the  AEC. 
Prom  their  understanding  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  they  assumed  that  Brueckner's 
results  would  not  be  patentable.  Accordingly, 
they  were  surprised  when  the  AEC's  research 
director  urged  them  to  file  patents. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  a  number  of 
AEC  scientists  had  secretly  worked  on  implo- 
sion schemes  on  and  off  s.ace  the  late  1950's. 
The  news  of  KMS's  entry  Into  laser  fusion 
therefore  raised  a  lot  of  eyebrows  In  Liver- 
more  and  other  AEC  labs.  The  AEC  had  no 
patents  In  the  field  because  it  had  considered 
laser  fusion  to  be  related  to  weapons  develop- 
ment. Yet  here  was  a  private  company  apply- 
ing for  patents  that  touched  on  the  AEC's 
own  secret  work  aimed  at  a  potential  use  of 
the  laser  as  an  H-bomb  trigger.  (Even  today, 
that  concept  remains  Impractical.  A  laser  big 
enough  to  trigger  an  H-bomb  would  cost 
perhaps  $10  mlUlon,  and  it  would  have  to  be 
transported  by  ship.  Says  Brueckner,  "Tou 
could  do  more  damage  by  dropping  the  laser 
than  by  dropping  the  bomb.") 

BATTLING  ATOIKIC  BUREAUCRATS 

Brueckner  and  KMS  got  caught  in  the 
whiplash.  The  commission  got  tough  and 
directed  KMS  to  stop  its  laser-fusion  re- 
search, on  the  ground  that  the  work  related 
to  nuclear  weapons.  The  AEC  conceded  that 
It  couldn't  stop  Brueckner  from  thinking, 
but  Instructed  him  to  stop  discussing  the 
ideas  with  his  co-workers.  He  was  also  pro- 
hibited from  doing  any  calculations  relating 
to  laser  fusion,  except  In  his  head. 

The  AEC  tried  to  talk  KMS  Into  quitting 
the  field,  but  Siegel  decided  to  fight.  He  hired 
lawyers  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  Slowly,  the  AEC  eased  Its  restrictions. 
In  February.  1971,  the  conunission  gave  KMS 
a  contract  that  allowed  the  company  to  work 


In  laser  fusion  without  government  funds, 
without  access  to  government  Information, 
but  under  government  control.  The  AEC  also 
reserved  the  right  to  contest  any  patents 
Issued  to  KMS. 

The  toughest  provision  prohibited  KMS 
from  hiring  any  scientist,  technician,  or  en- 
gineer who  had  ever  worked  in  federal  laser 
or  nuclear-weapons  programs.  The  AEC  In- 
terpreted this  provision  literally.  KMS  offl- 
.  clals  recall  that  once  when  they  submitted 
a  list  of  fifteen  proposed  employees,  the 
agency  turned  down  thirteen;  It  approved 
only  the  two  secretaries  on  the  list.  This  kind 
of  thing  effectively  limited  hiring  to  people 
with  no  experience  in  the  field. 

To  provide  leadership  for  Siegel's  scien- 
tists, Brueckner  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  teaching  post.  Late  In  1971,  he  and  five 
other  scientists  from  the  KMS  subsidiary  in 
California  moved  to  Ann  Arbor.  To  further 
strengthen  newly  organized  KMS  Fusion, 
Inc.,  Siegel  had  brought  in  Henry  J.  Gom- 
berg,  an  experienced  nuclear  scientist,  as 
president  of  the  enterprise.  Toward  the  end 
of  1971,  Gomberg  succeeded  In  convincing 
James  Schleslnger,  who  had  Just  become 
AEC  chairman,  to  make  a  new  Interpretation 
of  the  contract  with  KMS  so  that  the  com- 
pany could  hire  scientists  and  technicians 
who  had  left  AEC  or  defense  Jobs  at  least 
two  years  earlier.  That  greatly  eased  the  re- 
cruiting difficulties. 

Delayed  In  its  schedule  for  about  two  years, 
KMS  was  able  to  begin  large-scale  work 
only  in  1971.  For  about  $1  million  It  bought 
from  Compagnle  Gen6rale  d'Electriclt6  In 
France  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  laser 
system  that  was  commercially  available. 
Made  of  glass  containing  a  touch  of  the  ele- 
ment neodymlum,  the  laser  was  so  large  It 
could  be  flown  to  New  York  only  In  a  Boeing 
747  cargo  plane.  It  was  then  shipped  to  Ann 
Arbor  In  specially  equipped  vans. 

TRICKS   WITH   MIRRORS 

In  efforts  to  achieve  symmetrical  com- 
pression of  the  fuel  pellet,  most  laser-fusion 
projects  split  the  laser  beam  Into  a  large 
number  of  sub-beams  and  have  them  con- 
verge on  the  target  from  many  directions. 
But  this  approach  introduces  the  difficult 
problem  of  synchronizing  and  focusing  the 
beams  so  that  they  will  all  hit  a  target  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  same  billionth 
or  trilllonth  of  a  second. 

Under  pressure  to  minimize  costs,  KMS 
took  a  quite  different  approach:  splitting 
the  laser  beam  only  once,  and  using  mirrors 
and  lenses  to  Illuminate  the  pellet  from 
many  directions.  This  was  a  much  more  ele- 
gant solution  than  the  multiple-beam  ap- 
proach. 

Another  Important  advance  was  the  "pulse 
stacker."  With  this  Instrument,  the  ultra- 
short laser  pulse  can  be  stretched,  accordlon- 
Uke,  80  that  when  the  pulse  hits  the  pellet 
the  pressure  is  applied  in  a  graduated  way. 
Without  a  "pulse  stacker,"  the  laser's  short 
blast  would  hit  the  pellet  like  a  hammer. 

KMS  also  started  developing  new  tjrpes 
of  fuel  pellets  and  learning  how  to  mass- 
produce  them.  This  was  no  easy  task  since  It 
involves  extremely  close  tolerances  and  the 
use  of  radioactive  tritium  gas.  The  deuterium 
and  tritium  are  diffused  Into  the  tiny  glass 
spheres  by  heating  under  pressure;  the  gas 
becomes  tranped  Inside  when  the  pellets  are 
cooled.  KMS  has  mastered  the  process  to 
such  tm  extent  that  It  can  mass-produce  the 
pellets  for  less  than  a  hundredth  of  a  cent 
apiece. 

CANNIBAUZING    A    COMPANY 

Even  with  Innovative  £ind  succeasful  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  on  costs,  fusion  research 
Is  very  expensive.  What's  more.  Siegel  moved 
into  fusion  at  a  time  when  KMS  Industries 
was  already  facing  financial  stress.  The 
trouble  came  In  an  avalanche.  First,  the 
1969  recession.  KMS  stock  plunged  from  73 


a  share  U>12Yt-  Then,  early  in  1970,  the  com- 
pany wafi  suddenly  asked  to  repay  $16.7  mil- 
lion to  Detroit's  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  found  itself  in  trouble,  and  a  year 
later  another  $5  million  to  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Instirance  Co.,  which  had  pur- 
chased a  twenty-year  debenture  but  now, 
wary  of  the  fusion  venture,  wanted  Its  mcney 
back. 

To  pay  off  the  debts  and  get  money  for 
the  fusion  project,  Siegel  started  selling  off 
divisions.  In  many  cases  he  tried  to  sell  to 
previous  owners,  and  often  he  succeeded. 
Graphic  Services  went  back  to  Its  original 
owners  for  $1.7  mUllon.  So  did  the  lens  di- 
vision, for  $896,000.  A  few  months  later,  Vall- 
Ballou,  a  book-manufacturing  company,  was 
sold  to  Maple  Press  for  $4.8  mUllon.  The  di- 
visions went  fast  after  that:  two  more  in 
1970,  eight  in  1971,  five  in  1972,  two  in  1973. 

Today  KMS  Industries  has  only  six  divi- 
sions left.  Including  fusion,  and  is  seeking  to 
dispose  of  moet  of  the  remaining  nonfuslon 
work.  With  most  divisions  gone,  total  salee 
have  fallen  from  a  high  of  $59  million  in 
1969  to  $6  mUllon  In  1973;  the  stock  declined 
to  an  all-time  low  of  1  %  this  year. 

Prom  the  "cannibalizing,"  as  Siegel  calls 
It,  the  company  took  In  $33  mlllon.  To  get 
m<»«  funds  for  fusion  reseaxch,  Siegel  tried 
to  attract  big  comf>anles  as  partners.  In  1972, 
Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  concerned 
over  the  possibility  that  Its  natural-gas  pipe- 
lines would  be  only  half  full  In  1980,  de- 
cided to  support  KMS  research  Into  fusion- 
produced  hydrogen.  It  has  so  far  contributed 
about  $1.6  million. 

TOWARD    THE    MOST    FOR    THE    BUCK 

To  help  finance  the  fusion  side  of  the 
work,  Siegel  succeeded  In  late  1973  In  gigning 
on  Burmab  Oil  Co.  Ltd.,  the  huge  British 
petroleum  concern.  Burmah  has  so  far  guar- 
anteed bank  loans  of  $12.5  million  and  has 
options  to  buy  up  to  20  percent  of  the  com- 
pany for  up  to  $27.9  million. 

With  Its  own  money  and  B\irmah's  guar- 
antees, KMS  Fusion  constructed  and 
equipped  a  "shooting  gallery,"  where  the 
rifle-like  cracks  of  laser  firings  resound  as 
the  tiny  pellets  are  blasted  in  a  vacuum 
chamber  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  shots  a 
day. 

Brueckner's  calculations  had  looked  so 
good  that  Siegel  had  expansively  predicted 
that  KMS  would  achieve  scientific  breakeven 
by  December  31,  1973.  But  the  technical 
problems  turned  out  tougher  than  expected. 
By  the  end  of  1973,  KMS  Fusion  was  still 
far  from  that  goal,  although  It  could  report 
some  slight  compressions  of  the  pellets,  with- 
out generation  of  "true"  fusion  neutrons. 
(It  Is  relatively  easy  to  obtain  "false"  neu- 
trons from  the  corona  that  forms  around  the 
fuel  pellet.)  The  Russians  were  reporting 
similar  results. 

A  major  milestone  in  KMS  Fusion's  drive 
for  what  Siegel  calls  "the  most  neutrons 
for  the  buck"  was  reached  at  4:30  p.m. 
last  May  1.  The  pop  of  pellet  shot  No.  1036 
had  Just  echoed  through  the  "shooting  gal- 
lery" when  Roy  Johnson,  a  young  physicist 
who  supervises  the  experiments,  tore  off  a 
Polaroid  print  from  a  recording  camera  and 
shouted  somewhat  hysterically:  "We've  got 
neutrons!" 

CHAMPAGNE  AND  INCREDULITY 

Other  Instruments  were  also  indicating 
that  the  pellet  had  been  compressed  and 
imploded.  If  they  were  right,  ECMS  scientists 
were  the  first  In  the  world  to  see  laser  fusion 
taking  place,  though  only  on  a  tiny  scale. 
Brueckner  went  out  and  returned  with  a 
case  of  champagne  for  the  scientific  crew. 

Siegel  telephoned  the  scientist  he  had 
recruited  to  be  KMS  Fusion's  "test  moni- 
tor": Nobel  Prize-winning  physicist  Robert 
Hofstadter  of  Stanford  University.  (He  was 
then  director  of  Stanford's  big  high-energy 
laboratory.)    Hofstadter  fiew   in  to  observe 
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additional  tests.  The  experiment  was  suc- 
cessfully repeated  four  times  before  KMS  re- 
ported the  facts  to  the  AEC,  which  reviews 
the  company's  progress  and  all  its  public 
statements  about  laser  fusion. 

The  news,  as  released,  met  with  a  lot 
of  incredulity.  Part  of  the  problem  was 
that  KMS  was  caught  between  the  SEC, 
which  reqxilres  Immediate  disclosure  of  Im- 
portant developments,  and  the  AEC,  which 
censored  some  Important  facts  because  of 
concern  about  security.  Both  criteria  con- 
flict with  the  scientific  procedure  .of  first 
presenting  papers  at  meetings  and  publish- 
ing them  in  Journals.  Not  until  August  did 
the  AEC  declassify  the  fact  that  KMS  had 
been  using  a  new  kind  of  pellet,  a  glass 
sphere  filled  with  hydrogen  isotopes.  One 
newspaper,  not  familiar  with  the  AEC's  role 
m  the  disclosures,  even  claimed  that  the 
AEC  had  questioned  the  use  of  the  word 
"unambiguously" — which  in  fact  the  AEC 
had  suggested — in  the  KMS  news  release. 
There  were  also  other  Ill-informed  press 
reports. 

The  skepticism  generally  faded  after  a 
large  contingent  of  AEC  scientists  came  to 
KMS  for  a  briefing  and  after  KMS  scientists 
showed  they  could  repeat  the  compressions 
easily.  Says  John  Nuckolls  of  Llvermore  Lab. 
a  leading  theoretician:  "These  are  the  best 
laser-lmploslon  experiments  so  far." 

Continuing  to  scale  up  compressions  and 
neutron  yields,  KMS  recently  achieved  com- 
pressions of  250  times  by  volume  and  ob- 
tained seven  mUIlon  neutrons  per  shot.  The 
company  hopes  to  achieve  Ignition  and  sci- 
entific breakeven  In  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

In  sunny  Llvermore,  they  proudly  point  to 
a  big  hole  in  the  ground  where  a  three-story 
building  will  rise  to  house  that  huge  laser. 
AEC  scientists  there  express  doubts  that  KMS 
can  move  as  fast  as  It  says  it  can.  "KMS," 
says  Nuckolls,  "has  come  out  of  the  starting 
gate  with  a  quarter  horse  in  a  mile  race.  The 
race  has  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  so 
far  and  Just  watch  the  next  quarter.  I  think 
they  have  about  run  their  horse  out.  Now 
the  longer-running  horses  can  take  over." 

Nuckolls  means  that  the  KMS  laser  is  not 
powerful  enough  for  KMS  to  get  much  fur- 
ther, but  he  admits  that  he  doesn't  really 
know  whether  scientific  breakeven  can  be 
achieved  with  a  laser  that  size.  It's  a  difficult 
time  to  be  a  theoretician  In  this  fast-moving 
field,  and  KMS  Fusion  appears  to  be  rewrit- 
ing the  theory.  The  AEC  badly  underesti- 
mated KMS  when  It  blandly  stated  in  1971 : 
"We  do  not  foresee  KMS  proceeding  at  a  pace 
in  advance  of  our  laboratories.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  win  be  possible  for  such  a  firm  to 
compete  with  the  vast  experience  and  re- 
sources of  our  laboratories." 

LIVING  FROM  MONTH  TO  MONTH 

So  far.  KMS  Fusion  has  proved  the  AEC 
wrong.  But  even  If  the  company  soon  attains 
a  net  energy  gain  with  Its  present  laser,  a 
number  of  tough  engineering  barriers  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  laser-fusion  reactor.  The  laser 
would  have  to  fire  at  pellets  at  a  rate  of  as 
many  as  6,000  times  a  minute.  No  such  laser 
exists  today,  although  there  are  prospects 
under  development. 

Another  difficult  task  Is  designing  reactor 
chamber  walls  that  would  withstand  the  con- 
stant battering  by  neutrons  and  alpha  par- 
ticles, and  the  mechanical  strains  of  mil- 
lions of  consecutive  pellet  explosions,  each 
amounting  to  several  pounds  of  TNT.  Siegel 
insists,  however,  that  KMS  has  made  signif- 
icant progress  In  designing  reactor  walls  for 
hydrogen  production.  He  dismisses  other 
scientists'  doubts  with  an  optimistic  "What 
they  think  are  hard  problems  aren't."  In  his 
view,  the  problems  KMS  faces  are  no  longer 
scientific.  "The  major  obstacle  is  me  and  my 
ability  to  raise  money.  I  dont  think  it's 
science  anymore.  It's  financial  breakeven." 
Adds  a  KMS  executive:  "Everything  Is  a  cliff- 


hanger.  We  practically  live  from  month  to 
month." 

Much  more  Is  at  stake,  of  course,  than  the 
personal  triiunph  or  defeat  of  Keeve  M. 
Siegel  or  any  other  scientist.  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  KMS  Fusion  wlU  fail  for  lack 
of  funds  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  prove 
Its  concepts.  "If  Siegel  and  his  scientists  are 
right  in  the  parameters  they've  set,"  says  a 
friend,  "then  everybody  will  be  the  loser  If 
the  project  Is  not  pursued  to  a  successful 
conclusion." 


THE  MICHAEL  PROME 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
controversial  decision  last  October,  the 
national  sportsman's  magazine,  Pield  and 
Stream,  dismissed  its  conservation  edi- 
tor of  nearly  7  years  standing.  The  firing 
of  Michael  Frome  climaxed  an  increas- 
ingly bitter  internal  struggle  over  edi- 
torial policy. 

Mr.  Prome  has  gained  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  spokesman  for  conservation. 
He  has  spoken  many  times  in  Montana, 
and  counts  among  his  friends  many 
people  in  my  State  who  were  shocked 
by  his  dismissal. 

I  have  in  my  possession  several  items 
of  correspondence  which  shed  light  on 
the  controversy — with  particular  regard 
to  the  Pield  and  Stream  assertion  that 
Mr.  Prome  is  "antihunting."  I  would  like 
to  introduce  them  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

Pirst.  Pield  and  Stream's  letter  of  dis- 
misal  to  Mr.  Prome. 

Second.  Pie.d  and  Stream's  explana- 
tory letter  to  Mr.  Donald  Aldrich,  Execu- 
tive secretary,  Montana  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, plus  an  attachment. 

Third.  Reply  from  Mr.  Aldrich. 

Fourth.  Reply  from  Montana  Pish  and 
Game  Director  Wesley  Woodgerd,  who 
received  the  same  letter. 

Fifth.  Article  by  columnist  Dale  Burk 
in  the  Daily  Missoullan,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Sixth.  Comment  by  Bill  Schneider, 
editor  of  Montana  Outdoors,  in  the 
March-April  edition. 

Under  no  circumstances  could  any  of 
these  gentlemen  be  considered  as  "anti- 
hunting."  I  especially  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  Mr.  Aldrich's  eloquent  reply 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Personal  and  Confidential] 
Field  &  Stream, 

October  1,  1974. 
Mr.  Michael  Frome, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Mike:  Field  &  Stream,  during  Its  80- 
year  history,  has  made  adjustments  to 
changes  In  many  areas  of  the  outdoors.  The 
change  in  life  styles  of  our  readers  have 
necessitated  these  shifts  of  emphasis.  We 
think — in  the  light  of  our  continued 
growth — that  these  decisions  have  been  made 
wisely.  And  I  am  equally  as  certain,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  editors  made  the 
changes  solely  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  fine 
old  magazine. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  we  contemplate  han- 
dling   our    conservation    department    In    a 


slightly  different  manner.  This  will  not  only 
require  a  modification  In  the  editorial  ap- 
proach— as  It  pertains  to  our  8  million  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  readers — but  will  mean  a 
change  In  editorial  personnel.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  I  am  writing  you  this  today  so  that 
you  have  sufficient  time  to  make  your  plans. 
Our  new  format  wUl  begin  with  the  Janu- 
ary, 1975  Issue.  You  will  receive  a  check  for 
your  December  1974,  department  column,  but 
none  will  be  required  from  you  for  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Let  me  wish  you  aU  the  best  In  your  con- 
servation career  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
all  succeed  in  slowing  down  the  destruction 
of  the  great  outdoors  we  all  love  so  well,  re- 
gardless of  what  method  we  use  to  achieve 
this  end. 

Best  i>ersonal  regards. 

Jack  Samson, 

Editor. 

Field  &  Stream, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  January  21. 1975. 
Mr.  I.  Donald  Aldrich, 
Editor.  Environmental  News, 
Missoula.  Mont. 

Dear  Ms.  Aldrich:  There  has  been  some 
erroneous  speculation  In  the  past  few  months 
as  to  the  reason  Michael  Frome's  conserva- 
tion column  was  dropped  from  Field  & 
Stream. 

Mr.  Frome  and  friends  have  tried  to  con- 
vince outdoor  publications  that  CBS  (which 
owns  Field  &  Stream  and  a  number  of  other 
magazines  as  part  of  its  vast  CBS  publishing 
group)  had  him  fired  for  political  reasons. 
Nonsense.  CBS  had  no  Idea  who  freelance 
writer  Prome  was. 

Prome  was  fired  from  Field  &  Stream 
because  I  did  not  think  he  was  doing  a  very 
good  Job  with  the  department;  because  I 
wanted  to  give  more  of  the  outdoor  sports- 
man's side  of  conservation  and  game  man- 
agement; and  because  Frc«ne  was  antl-hunt- 
ing.  I  personally  fired  him  because — while  I 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  anyone  freely 
expressing  an  opinion  In  this  great  country — 
when  someone  writes  anti-hunting  material 
In  another  publication  and  also  submits  a 
monthly  conservation  column  to  this  80-year- 
old  hunting  and  fishing  magazine.  It  Is  more 
than  sufficient  grounds  for  dropping  that  col- 
umn. No  one  who  Is  an tl -hunting  will  remain 
on  the  masthead  of  Field  &  Stream  as  Ion? 
as  I  am  editor. 

The  enclosed  direct  quote  from  Cleveland 
Amory's  non-factual,  anti-hunting  book, 
"Man  Kind:  Our  Incredible  War  On  Wildlife," 
should  be  self  explanatory.  There  Is  no  mis- 
taking Its  meaning  or  Its  Intent 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  Samson, 

Editor 

Man  Kind?  Oxtr  Incredible  War  on  Wildlife 
(By  Cleveland  Amory) 

In  fairness  to  the  hunting  "establishment," 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  of  late 
of  its  card-carrying  members  being  seriously 
worried  about  the  future  of  hunting.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  fine  book  by  Field  & 
Stream  columnist  Michael  Frome,  "Battle 
for  the  Wilderness."  Not  only  did  the  book 
contain  much  Justly  deserved  praise  of  the 
work  of  the  dedicated  Wilderness  Society — It 
was  also  sharply  critical  of  hunting: 

Although  hunting  plays  a  valid  role  as  an 
outdoors  experience,  the  rtghtness  of  one  be- 
ing to  kill  another  for  sport  Is  now  extreme- 
ly moot.  The  need  to  hunt  for  food  Is  gone. 
Much  of  sport  hunting  has  scant  relevancy 
to  primitive  Instincts  or  old  traditions.  It 
does  little  to  instill  a  conservation  conscience. 
Blasting  polar  bears  from  airplanes,  hunt- 
ing the  Arabian  oryx — or  deer — from  auto- 
mobiles, trail  bikes,  or  snowmobiles,  tracking 
a  quarry  with  walkie-talkie  radios,  killing 
for  the  sake  of  killing  annihilate  the  hunt's 
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essential  cbaracter.  There  can't  be  much 
thrill  to  "the  chase"  when  there  is  little 
chase.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  "slob 
hunters"  shoot  farmers"  livestoclc,  road  signs, 
and  each  other.  At  the  opi>oslte  end  are  tha 
superpredators :  Jet-set  gunners  whoee  great- 
est goal  Is  to  mount  on  their  walls  one  of 
everything  that  walked  Noah's  plank. 

MissoiTLA,  Mont. 

January  31,  1975. 
Mr.  Jack  Samson, 
Editor, 

Field  <fe  Stream, 
New  York,  N.T. 

Dear  Mr,  Samson:  Your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 21  attempting  to  clear  CBS  of  implication 
in  the  firing  of  Mike  Frome  forces  me  to 
question  the  objectives  of  Field  &  Stream 
and  you.  Its  editor. 

If  sport  hunting,  to  you,  means  using  air- 
planes to  locate,  approach  and  herd  polar 
bears  to  their  executioner;  you  may  as  well 
condone  the  snowmobile  sport  running  down 
and  running  over  coyotes  and  rabbits.  The 
practice  of  approaching  the  hunted  animal 
by  automobile,  motorized  cycles,  and  over- 
snow  machines  and  the  use  of  radio  equip- 
ment to  coordinate  the  search  for  game  ani- 
mals not  only  provides  anununltlon  for  the 
anti-hunting  groups,  it  repulses  a  true 
sportsman. 

If  you  wish  to  Initiate  a  program  that 
could  be  effective  In  derailing  the  wildlife 
preservationist,  I  would  suggest  a  commit- 
tee of  editors  of  wildlife  publications,  out- 
door writers,  outfitters,  and  guides,  and 
taxidermists  to  study  the  potential  for  un- 
desirable reaction  to  blood-and-but  stories, 
advertising,  and  photography  so  evident  in 
today's  outdoor  magazines.  My  file  is  full 
of  pictures  taken  with  my  sons  and  our 
friends  posing  with  their  kill.  They  mean  a 
lot  to  me,  but  I  don't  try  to  make  others 
share  my  pleasure  unless  I  am  sure  they 
will  not  be  offended. 

The  "Battle  for  Wilderness"  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  evaluating  man's  Impact  on  the 
life  support  system.  It  identifies  the  hunter's 
contribution  to  wildlife;  the  habitat  losses 
that  have  contributed  to  declining  animal 
populations  and  provides  the  information 
necessary  to  support  worthwhile  goals. 

Since  "The  Battle  for  Wilderness"  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mike  Frome's  exposure  of  envi- 
ronmental desecration  and  since  ind\istrial 
practices  were  severely  criticized  in  such  a 
discussion.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  industry  doesn't  react,  that  they  don't 
buy  advertising,  that  CBS  doesn't  know  what 
its  major  advertisers  want,  and  therefore, 
that  "CBS  had  no  idea  who  free  lance  writer 
Frome  was." 

For  the  record,  I  have  bunted  big  game 
since  1922  so  don't  write  me  off  as  an  anti- 
hunter.  Memories  of  past  himts  and  antici- 
pation of  those  to  come  enriches  every  day 
of  my  life.  The  opportunity  to  really  know 
a  friend,  the  thrill  of  becoming  a  part  of  a 
wild  community,  the  physical  challenge  and 
the  rewarding  fatigue  cannot  be  equaled  once 
it  has  been  experienced. 

I  regret  such  a  letter  from  an  editor  of 
an  80-year  old  hunting  and  fishing  maga- 
zine. I   feel  that   you   have  either  tried   to 
take  me  In  or  you  have  been  had. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Aldricr, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Montana  Wildlife  Federation. 

Helena,  Mont., 
February  13.  1975. 
Mr.  Jack  Samson, 
Editor,  Field  &  Stream, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Samson:  I  was  very  Interested 
in  your  letter  concerning  Mike  Frome's  dis- 
missal from  Field  &  Stream.  I  know  him 
personally  and  so  do  several  members  of  my 
staff. 


We  always  approved  of  his  hard-nosed  ap- 
proach to  the  most  serious  threat  to  wild- 
life— habitat  destruction.  ApiJarently  he  chose 
to  leave  the  more  traditional, -but  less  mean- 
ingful, topics  to  other  out^loor  writers. 

Wildlife's  only  salvation  lies  in  protecting 
vital  habitat.  Unfortunately  this  often  in- 
volves entering  the  political  world  of  con- 
troversy. In  short,  we  mostly  agreed  with 
the  theme  of  Frome's  writing  and  thus  were 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  Field  &  Stream. 

We've  reviewed  his  book.  The  Battle  for 
the  Wilderness,  and  don't  consider  it  "antl- 
hunting."  Perhaps  a  few  paragraphs  could 
have  been  more  carefully  worded:  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  attacking  some  of 
the  shoddy  practices  that  give  all  hunters  a 
bad  name.  Our  department  also  campaigns 
against  unsportsmanlike  conduct  and  un- 
ethical hunting  practices. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  Insight  into  what,  if 
any,  corporate  pressure  prompted  his  firing. 
On  that  point  we  accept  your  assurances  that 
It  was  indeed  your  decision.  More  wildlife 
habitat  disappears  every  day,  but  many 
sportsmen  don't  seem  to  reaUze  It.  In  our 
opinion,  Frome's  writing  covered  the  issue 
In  a  logical  manner. 

Also,  Judging  from  the  comments  we've 
received,  Frome's  writing  added  considerably 
to  the  popularity  of  Field  &  Stream.  We  some- 
times take  the  same  tack  in  our  magazine, 
Montana  Outdoors,  and  although  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  we  have  had  mostly  favorable 
comments  from  sportsmen. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  letter,  and  I  hope 
Field  &  Stream  can  continue  to  campaign 
for  wildlife  habitat  protection. 
Sincerely, 

Weslet  R.  Woodgehd. 
State  Fish  and  Game  Director. 


Field  and  Stream  All  Wet  Abotjt  Frome's 

PlRlNC 

The  national  outdoor  magazine  Field  and 
Stream  has  been  caught  with  its  redfaced 
phonlness  shojjirlng  In  the  recent  firing  of 
conservation  writer  Michael  Frome. 

As  Don  Aldrlcb  of  Missoula,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation, 
put  it  In  conaments  printed  in  The  Mlssou- 
llan  recently,  the  reason  the  magazine  has 
given  for  firing  Frome  simply  doesn't  stand 
up  to  the  facts.  In  other  words,  the  reason  it 
gives  Isn't  the  real  reason  for  Frome's  dis- 
missal— a  coverup  if  you  will. 

Aldrlch  was  among  numerous  conserva- 
tionists and  sportsmen  nationwide  who  pro- 
tested the  firing  of  P^ome,  a  popular,  gutsy 
conservation  writer  whose  columns  In  Field 
and  Stream  and  elsewhere  tackled  the  real 
Issues  with  gusto  and  Integrity. 

Frome  wrote  of  the  real  threats  to  this  na- 
tion's shrinking  outdoor  resources,  subdivi- 
sion and  unwise  land  development,  poor  for- 
estry practices  and  abuse  of  the  multiple-iise 
doctrine  on  public  and  private  forest  lands, 
stream  channelization,  the  ravages  of  strip 
mining  and  mineral  prospecting,  air  and 
water  pollution,  and  politicians  who  sold  out 
the  sportsmen's  Interests  to  big-money  lobby 
Interests. 

He  also  wrote  of  another  threat  to  the 
future  of  hunting  that  needed  exploring  in 
magazines  dedicated  to  true  sportsmanship 
and  the  future  of  the  sport  of  hunting — the 
need  of  sportsmen  themselves  to  police  the 
bad  guy  element  within  their  own  ranks,  the 
"slob  hunters"  who  violate  all  the  basic  rules 
of  outdoor  sportsmanship  and  give  hunting 
and  hunters  a  bad  name. 

In  so  doing,  FYome  developed  quite  a  fol- 
lowing among  sportsmen,  conservationists, 
and  even  Congressmen.  And  his  followers 
weren't  about  to  stand  for  what  they  con- 
sidered his  unjustified  firing.  Some  50  con- 
servationists in  Washington,  D.C.  picketed 
the  CBS  offices  there  to  protest  Frome's  dis- 
missal (CBS  owns  Field  and  Stream) .  Joseph 
Browder,  director  of  the  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Center  there,  said,  "Frome  has  raised  the 


consciousness  of  millions  of  readers  from  bag 
limits  and  such  to  the  real  questions  of 
what's  happening  to  our  resources  and  what 
can  be  done  to  protect  them." 

Hundreds  of  letters  poured  into  Field  and 
Stream,  among  them  Aldrlcb's  and  from 
other  Montanans,  for  Frome  has  written 
much  about  resouirce  problems  in  Montana, 
most  notably  the  strip  mining  question  and 
strong  criticism  of  national  forest  manage- 
ment. 

In  fact,  bis  final  column — which  Editor 
Jack  Samson  did  not  run — was  an  incisive 
and  to-the-point  crltiq^ie  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service's  grotesquely  exploitive  plan  to  turn 
the  national  forests  Into  industry  tree  farms, 
the  "Environmental  Program  for  the  Future" 
Issued  by  the  agency  last  year. 

Frome  also  received  support  In  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Time  magazine  did  an  article 
about  his  firing.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss,  D-Wis., 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  on  con- 
servation and  natural  resources,  said,  "If 
Field  &  Stream  has  no  place  for  Frome,  then 
we  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  voice  of 
conservation  is,  quite  literally,  a  voice  crying 
In  the  wilderness." 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  R-Mass.,  said  he  be- 
lieved Frome's  firing  was  for  political  reasons. 
"Mike  Frome  was  fired  because  he  created  too 
much  heat  In  the  kitchen  for  the  media 
barons  at  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
which  is  Field  and  Stream  magazine's  cor- 
porate parent.  Because  he  occasionally  dared 
to  attack  those  politicians  who  control  legis- 
lation and  committees  Important  to  CBS, 
Mike  Frome  was  censored,  censured — and 
finally  dismissed." 

Conte  pointed  out  that  Frome  started  the 
idea,  with  then-editor  of  Field  and  Stream 
Clare  Conley,  of  rating  congressmen  on  their 
conservation  voting  records  Just  before  elec- 
tion day.  "Fearlessly,  yet  responsibly,  he  at- 
tacked the  influential  along  with  the  Inept," 
Conte  said.  "When  he  tagged  Influential 
members  with  'poor'  or  'marginal'  ratings, 
he  caused  headaches  for  CBS.  Many  politi- 
cians complained.  Subsequently,  Frome's 
column  started  to  encounter  editorial 
hurdles." 

Conte's  use  of  the  word  hurdles  might  as 
well  have  been  editorial  cowardice.  Samson, 
who  replaced  Conley  as  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine In  1972,  has  not  run  the  ratings  of 
congressmen  since  and  often  has  edited 
Frome's  columns  to  eliminate  potential  con- 
troversy. 

"It  Is  Intolerable  that  CBS,  which  prides 
itself  as  a  national  symbol  and  defender  of 
the  principles  of  free  speech  and  free  press, 
can  get  away  with  the  flrlng  of  Mike  Frome 
because  he  exercised  these  principles,"  Conte 
said. 

To  Its  further  discredit.  Field  and  Stream 
also  has  changed  Its  story  at  least  three  times 
as  to  why  It  fired  Frome.  Samson  wrote 
Frome  Oct.  1,  1974,  giving  him  notice  of  his 
dismissal.  "The  change  In  life  styles  of  our 
readers  have  necessitated  these  shifts  of  em- 
phasis." Samson  wrote  Frome,  commenting 
on  adjustments  the  magazine  had  made  to 
changes  in  Its  80-year  history.  He  also  said: 
"It  Is  for  that  reason  we  contemplate  han- 
dling ovu-  conservation  department  In  a 
slightly  different  manner.  This  will  not  only 
require  a  modification  in  the  editorial  ap- 
proach— as  It  pertains  to  our  8  million  himt- 
Ing  and  flashing  readers — but  will  mean  a 
change  In  editorial  personnel." 

Then  Samson  told  a  Time  magazine  re- 
porter, "I  Just  don't  think  Mike  Frome  did 
a  very  good  Job." 

And  now  Samson  is  saying  he  fired  Frome 
because  the  writer  is  "antlhuntlng."  At  least 
that  Is  the  excuse  Samson  is  giving  to  per- 
sons who  write  and  complain  of  Frome's  dis- 
missal. And  Samson  quotes  an  excerpt  from 
Frome's  recent  book  "Battle  for  the  Wilder- 
ness" as  "proof"  that  Frome  is  antlhuntlng. 
In  the  excerpt  quoted,  Frome  takes  direct 
issue  with  those  within  the  hunting  frater- 
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nlty  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly  are  help- 
ing to  destroy  the  sport — the  bad  sportsman 
and  those  who  violate  the  ethics  of  fair  chase 
In  the  pursuit  of  game  by  using  vehicles  and 
other  mechanical  contrivances  to  take  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  animal  hunted.  Frome 
correctly  cited  two  extremes  of  what  sports- 
men call  "slob"  hunters  who  give  the  sport  a 
bad  name:  At  one  extreme  "slob  htmters 
shoot  farmers'  livestock,  road  signs,  and  each 
other,"  while  on  the  other  extreme  there  are 
the  "Jet-set  gunners  whose  greatest  goal  Is 
to  mount  on  their  walls  one  of  everything 
that  walked  Noah's  plank." 

Samson  Is  Incorrect  in  assuming  that  this 
statement  Is  antlhuntlng.  It  Is  simply  antl- 
bad-huntlng  practices  and  any  responsible 
sportsman  would  share  Frome's  point  of 
view  that  hunters  must  deal  responsibly  to 
eliminate  from  their  ranks  those  who  cause 
the  sport  much  trouble  and  lend  fire  to  the 
antlhuntlng  forces. 

Aldrlch,  in  responding  to  Samson,  said  It 
best:  "If  sports  hunting  to  you  means  using 
airplanes  to  locate,  approach  and  herd  polar 
bears  to  their  executioner,  you  may  as  well 
condone  the  snowmobile  sport  of  running 
down  and  running  over  coyotes  and  rabbits," 
Aldrlch  said.  "The  practice  of  approaching 
the  hunted  animal  by  automobile,  motorized 
cycles  and  over-snow  machines  and  the  use 
of  radio  equipment  to  coordinate  the  search 
for  game  animals  not  only  provides  ammu- 
nition for  the  antlhuntlng  groups,  it  re- 
pulses a  true  sportsman." 

He  didn't,  but  also  might  have  said,  that 
Samson  and  Field  and  Stream  do  the  cause 
of  responsible  resource  management  and  the 
sport  of  hunting  a  disfavor  to  cloud  the 
Issue  as  they  have.  The  real  reason  behind 
Frome's  dismissal  obviously  is  not  antlhunt- 
lng or  his  competency  as  a  writer.  Aldrlch 
is  adamant  In  his  belief  that  Frome  was 
fired  because  he  attacked  poor  environmen- 
tal practices  by  industries  in  a  position  to 
affect  the  magazine's  Income  from  advertis- 
ing. 

Rep.  Conte  put  It  in  these  terms:  "With 
the  dismissal  of  Mike  Frome,  the  media 
barons  have  tarnished  the  CBS  halo.  It  ap- 
pears that  when  the  chips  were  down,  the 
public  Interest  was  sacrificed  to  the  corpora- 
tion's self-interest.  If  so,  then  the  firing  of 
Mike  Frome  must  be  Interpreted  as  a  selfish 
and  hypocritical  act." 

Field  &  Stream  Dumps  Frome 

After  many  years  of  determined  defense 
of  wildlife,  quality  outdoor  recreation  and 
a  better  environment.  Field  te  Stream  has 
apparently  buckled  under  to  corporate  pres- 
sure. "America's  Number  One  Sportsman's 
Magazine"  recently  fired  widely  known  and 
sometimes  controversial  conservation  editor, 
Mike  Frome. 

Until  last  November,  Frome  wrote  a  hard- 
hitting monthly  column  for  Field  &  Stream, 
which  is  owned  by  CBS,  Inc.  The  magazine's 
management  called  it  an  "internal  editorial 
decision."  However,  It's  widely  theorized 
that  things  were  simply  getting  "too  hot" 
for  CBS  officials  who.  In  turn,  ordered 
Frome's  walking  papers. 

In  his  writing,  Frome  came  down  hard  on 
many  delicate  political  Issues  such  as  the 
Alaska  pipeline,  real  estate  hustling,  poor 
forestry  practices,  federal  dam  buUdlng, 
stream  alteration,  antl-huntlng  sentiment, 
wilderness  preservation,  unsportsmanlike 
hunting,  shoddy  grazing  programs,  public 
land  management  and  more.  He  championed 
wildlife  as  an  indicator  of  where  man's 
world  was  going  and  pointedly  campaigned 
against  habitat  destruction. 

Also,  he  exposed  unresconslve — and  some- 
times unresponsible — ^politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats. This  meant  publishing  voting  rec- 
ords and  in-depth  reports  of  bureaucratic 
boondoggles  laced  with  names,  details  and 
other  specific  facts. 
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Frome  confirmed  this  at  a  December  1974 
gathering  of  the  Montana  Wilderness  As- 
sociation In  Missoula.  In  his  keynote  address, 
he  blasted  federal  bureaucrats  for  accelerat- 
ing development  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Specifically,  he  called  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.B.  Morton  and  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  "two  of  the  most  danger- 
ous men  m  America."  The  controversial 
writer  named  Forest  Service  chief  John  Mc- 
Gulre  as  a  "close  third." 

Frome  said  leadership  in  wise  land  man- 
agement "has  got  to  come  from  out  here." 
The  Rocky  Mountain  region  has  the  re- 
sources that  Wall  Street  and  the  eastern 
bankers  want,  he  noted. 

The  former  columnist  also  recounted  his 
last  months  with  Field  &  Stream.  In  his 
years  with  the  magazine,  he  wrote  75  month- 
ly columns  and  12  special  featiires.  Every- 
thing went  well,  he  remarked,  until  Eprlne 
1973. 

With  the  editor's  consent,  Frome  had 
traveled  to  New  Mexico  to  follow  up  con- 
fidential reports  of  shady  land  dealings. 
After  some  hard-nosed  Investigating,  he  dis- 
covered a  large  real  estate  firm  had  sus- 
piciously obtained— through  land  ex- 
changes— title  to  a  half  million  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land.  And  the 
private  developer  stood  to  make  millions 
selling  his  newly  acquired  real  estate. 

Frome  detailed  his  findings  in  his  month- 
ly column  and  sent  it  off  for  publication  In 
the  June  1973  issue.  But  It  never  appeared 
in  print — the  first  sign  of  corporate  censor- 
ship, according  to  Frome.  At  the  Missoula 
conference,  the  writer  explained  how  things 
went  from  worse  to  terrible  after  that.  In 
October  1973,  he  received  the  letter  of  dis- 
missal. The  correspondence  didn't,  in 
Frome's  words,  "contain  any  reasons  for  the 
dismissal." 

(Frome's  pen  was  similarly  silenced  a  few 
years  ago.  The  American  Forests  magazine 
canceled  Ftome's  regular  column  after  he 
"felt  obligated"  (his  words)  to  reveal  the 
Injustices  of  poor  timber  management  such 
as  overcuttlng  In  the  national  forests.) 

After  hearing  Frome  speak  and  visiting 
with  him  personally,  one  can  easily  regret 
the  absence  of  his  voice  in  "America's  Num- 
ber One  Sportsman's  Magazine."  Fortunately, 
however,  his  pen  won't  sit  idle.  Frome  told 
MO  he  will  continue  to  work  for  wildlife  and 
man  by  "facing  the  gut  issues  on  all 
fronts." — Bill  ScHNEmER. 


DID      SUPREME      COURT      EQUATE 
PRESS  AND  BROADCASTING? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  March  3  handed 
down  an  opinion  that  has  received  quite  a 
bit  of  attention  in  the  press.  In  essence, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  Atlanta 
television  station  had  the  constitutional 
right  to  use  the  name  of  a  rape  victim 
despite  a  Georgia  law  to  the  contrary. 

The  case  has  important  implications 
as  to  the  1st  and  14th  amendments. 

Although  the  opinion  itself  does  not 
say  so,  there  in  another  important  aspect 
about  this  case.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I 
dare  not  read  too  much  into  this  deci- 
sion. The  Court  was  very  careful  in  its 
majority  opinion  to  state  that  the  case 
was  being  decided  on  narrow  and  prag- 
matic grounds.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
a  lawyer  to  know  that  the  meaning  of 
that  kind  of  language  is  a  warning  to 
those  uneducated  in  the  law  to  go  slow 
in  interpreting  the  decision. 

Yet,  the  headline  on  the  story  in  the 
March  10  issue  of  Broadcasting  magazine 
about  the  decision  says  something  Im- 


portant to  me.  The  headline  read:  "Su- 
preme Court  in  WSB-TV  case  treats 
broadcast  press  as  one." 

The  subhead  goes  on  to  explain  that: 
"court  makes  no  distinction  between 
newspaper  and  radio-TV  journalism." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Broadcasting  article  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  same  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  the  nature 
of  the  court  case  can  be  understood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Supreme    Court   in    WSB-TV   Case   Treats 

Print  and  Broadcast  Press  as  One 
invasion-of-privacy  suit  involving  broad- 
cast OP  RAPE  victim's  name  ENDS  IN  VICTORY 
FOR  COX  station;  court  makes  NO  DISTINC- 
TION BETWEEN  NEWSPAPER  AND  RADIO-TV 
JOURNALISM 

The  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  proved  to 

fLh.'r  ^"^r"f  1*  ""**  extended  somewhat 
farther  the  First  Amendment  protection  that 

f»,«  K  f'*  *^*  P""*^'  specifically  Including 
the  broadcast  press. 

fy.^J'a^  °"  ^^  *PP^*^  brought  by  Cox  that 
the  Supreme  Court  last  week,  in  an  8-to-l 
decision,  held  that  the  right  of  privacy  must 
give  way  when  the  press  publishes  accurate 
information  based  on  pubUc  court  records 
rn»n^^"^,'"^  ^^  broadcast  of  a  news  ac- 
nrn;^/  ^?*  ^  WSB-TV  Atlanta  of  a  court 
proceeding  involving  the  rape  of  a  17.year- 
ri^l       I*  ^'  '^^°  subsequently  died.  The 

rt  ft^'  ^^^^^  *"*  ^*^  obtained  from  the  in- 
dictments  handed  down  in  the  case,  and  thus 

r^«t,*..1^*f  '"'^  ''^'^K  the  publication  of 
rape  victims'  names. 

The  state  did  not  attempt  to  prosecute 
Cox.  But  the  Victim's  father  filed  a  el^iC 
damage  suit  claiming  invasion  of  prlva^ 
and  basing  his  suit  on  the  state  law.  The 

tSfathPrh^.Tv.**^.'"°^"y  judgment  to 
««fH,  Jv**"*  *^®  ^***«  supreme  court,  whUe 
sending  the  case  back  for  trial,  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law 

Cox's  defense  has  been  that  the  broadcast 
^J'°^^^^'^  ^^  ^'^  ^'"t  «°<»  14th  Amend- 

^r^m^^^  i^^^  "PP"'*"  t°  *be  states  the 
protections  afforded  citizens  in  dealing  with 

CoJrtn  t^r'^'Tf"*)-  ^"'^  *^«  Supreme 
court,   in   the   opinion    written   by   Justice 

though  the  scope  of  the  opinion  is  limited 
Tb&  question  to  be  resolved.  Justice  White 
wrote,  is  whether  the  state  may  ima»| 
sanctions  on  the  accurate  publication  of^ 
name  of  a  rape  victim  obtained  from  Judicial 
records  maintained  in  connection  with  a 
judicial  prosecution  and  open  to  public  In. 
spectlon.  The  answer,  he  said,  is  no 

The  court  speclflcaUy  excluded  from  the 
reach  of  the  opinion  any  reference  to  con- 
fldentlal  official  records,  such  as  those  of  lu- 
yenlle  court  proceedings.  And  it  said  that 
11*™  °f*  dealing  with  Cox's  argument  that 
the  First  and  14th  Amendments  would  pro- 
tect a  news  organization  from  prosecution 
even  if  it  obtained  the  information  through 
investigation  rather  than  ttom  pubUo 
records.  *"*«««» 

But  Justice  White  made  it  clear  the  court 
was  persuaded  to  go  as  far  as  it  did  because 
of  Its  belief  m  the  value  of  a  vigorous  press 
An  Individual  with  limited  time  and  re-^ 
sources  to  observe  first-hand  the  operations 
of  his  government  "relies  necessarily  upon 
the  press  to  bring  to  him  In  convenient  form 
the  facts  of  those  operations."  Justice  White 
wrote.  "Oreat  responslbUlty  Is  accordingly 
placed  upon  the  news  media  to  report  fully 
and  accurately  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, and  official  records  and  documents 
open  to  the  public  are  the  basic  data  of 
governmental  operations." 
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Justice  White  noted  that  there  Is  a  con- 
-  slderable  body  of  law  and  precedent  running 
m  support  of  the  Individual's  right  of  privacy. 
But  he  also  said  that  "even  the  prevailing  law 
of  Invasion  of  privacy  generally  recognizes 
that  the  interests  in  privacy  fade  when  the 
Information  involved  already  appears  on  the 
public  record.  The  conclusion  is  compelling 
when  viewed  in  terms  of  the  First  and  14tb 
Amendments  and  in  light  of  the  public  in- 
terest In  a  vigorous  press." 

The  lone  dissenter  from  the  high  court's 
opinion  was  William  H.  Rehnqulst,  and  he 
objected  on  procedural  grounds.  He  felt  the 
court  should  not  have  considered  the  case 
until  after  a  Judgment  had  been  rendered  in 
the  trial  ordered  by  the  Georgia  supreme 
court.  However,  Justice  White  said  that 
WSB-TV  should  not  be  required  to  undergo 
a  trial  under  a  law  that  was  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

To  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  an  abso- 
lutist on  the  First  Amendment,  the  court's 
opinion  does  not  go  far  enough.  He  said,  as 
he  did  in  his  separate  opinion  in  the  case 
involving  the  broadcast  of  state-run  lotteries 
(see  page  21),  the  government  lacks  the 
power  to  ban  the  publication  of  "news  of  the 
day." 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.  would  have  gone 
farther  than  the  court  did  on  the  question 
of  whether  truth  constitutes  a  defense  in  a 
defamation  case  brought  by  a  private  citizen 
rather  than  a  public  person.  The  court  said 
that  question  was  an  open  one.  Justice  Pow- 
ell said  he  thought  the  court  had  already 
settled  it  in  the  affirmative  in  a  previous 
case. 

The  only  member  of  the  court  whose  views 
on  the  case  were  not  explained  was  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  He  said  he  "con- 
curs in  the  judgment"  but  did  not  give  his 
reasons. 

To  some  broadcast  Industry  represent- 
atives, the  opinion  was  particularly  encour- 
aging in  that  It  appeared  to  treat  broad- 
casters and  newspapers  as  interchangeable 
parts  of  the  "press."  "Anytime  there  is  an 
opinion  treating  broadcasters  the  same  as 
newspapers  on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to 
the  First  Amendment,  it  gives  encourage- 
ment to  broadcast  journalism,"  said  one 
communications  attorney. 

Steve  Rlggs,  WSB-TV's  news  director,  wel- 
comed the  opinion  as  one  that  would  give 
the  press  in  Georgia  the  right  to  make  news 
Judgments  on  stories  involving  rape.  But  he 
said  he  does  not  feel  the  opinion  gives  the 
press  "a  license  to  be  irresponsible." 

He  noted  that  law  enforcement  officials  and 
women  have  expressed  concern  that  fear  of 
publicity  would  make  rape  victims  more  re- 
luctant than  some  already  are  to  report  at- 
tacks to  police.  Not  all  rapes  are  newsworthy, 
he  said.  But  when  they  are — as  in  the  case 
of  one  that  results  in  a  murder  charge — the 
news  media  should  be  free  to  decide  to  report 
them  fully. 

Whitb    Papers 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
week  in  the  Georgia  privacy  case  may  be  of 
far  greater  long-range  -Mgnlflcance  to  broad- 
casters than  Its  establishment  of  a  new 
balance  between  personal  and  journalistic 
rights.  It  unquestionably  provided  additional 
support  to  the  broadcasters'  claims  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  that  is  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

As  explained  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  court  declared  xinconstltutional  a 
Georgia  law  prohibiting  the  identification  of 
victims  in  news  accounts  of  rapes.  For  broad- 
casters, the  special  Importance  is  that  the 
case  involved  a  television  news  account  on 
WSB-TV  Atlanta  and  that  the  court  through- 
out Its  majority  opinion  treated  television 
as  a  component  of  the  constitutionally  pro- 
tected practice  of  journalism.  Indeed  it  re- 


peatedly used  the  terms  "press"  to  encompass 
the  broadcasting  media  and  "publication"  to 
encompass  the  broadcasting  act. 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  said  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  its  conclusion,  "the  protec- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  provided  by  the 
First  and  14th  Amendments  bars  the  state 
of  Georgia  from  making  appellants'  broadcast 
the  basis  of  liability."  The  appellants  were, 
of  course,  WSB-TV  and  its  owner.  Cox  Broad- 
casting. 

There  Is  additional  Interest  to  be  read  into 
the  authorship  of  this  opinion.  The  same 
Justice  Byron  White  who  now  views  broad- 
casting synonymous  with  press  wrote  the 
majority  opinion  which  held  otherwise  in  the 
Red  Lion  case.  In  Red  Lion  Mr.  Justice  White, 
writing  for  a  considerably  different  majority, 
held  in  effect  that  broadcasting,  being  li- 
censed and  limited  in  frequencies,  was  en- 
titled to  a  lower  order  of  protection  than 
older  and  unlicensed  forms  of  the  press.  On 
that  reasoning,  the  court  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  PCC's  fairness  doctrine. 

In  WSB-TV  Atlanta,  broadcasters  have  re- 
gained at  least  some  of  the  ground  lost  in 
Bed  Lion.  They  have  Mr.  Justice  White  to 
thank  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court's  opinion  In  the  Cox 
Broadcasting  case  was  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  White.  Much  of  it  is  devoted  to 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdic- 
tion. In  fact,  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  dis- 
sented on  those  grounds.  Section  m  of 
the  opinion,  which  deals  with  the  main 
issue,  is  important  for  something  it  does 
not  say,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Court  does  equate  broadcast  and 
print  journalism,  but  it  does  not  do  so 
explicitly. 

Even  though  the  case  deals  with  a 
broadcast  over  WSB-TV  in  Atlanta,  the 
Supreme  Court  speaks  of  "media"  or 
"print"  or  "publication"  or  "broadcast." 
It  makes  little  distinction  between  these 
terms. 

DEFENSES  OF  FREE  PRESS 

There  are  several  ringing  defenses  of 
a  free  press  in  the  Cox  Broadcasting 
opinion.  Here  are  two  of  them: 

In  the  first  place,  in  a  society  in  which 
each  individual  has  but  limited  time  and 
resources  with  which  to  observe  at  first  hand 
the  operations  of  his  government,  he  relies 
necessarily  upon  the  press  to  bring  to  him 
In  convenient  form  the  facts  of  those  opera- 
tions. Great  responsibility  is  accordingly 
placed  upon  the  news  media  to  report  fully 
and  accurately  the  proceedings  of  govern- 
ment, and  official  records  and  documents 
open  to  the  pubUc  are  the  basic  data  of  gov- 
ernmental operations.  Without  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  press  most  of  us 
and  many  of  our  representatives  would  be 
unable  to  vote  intelligently  or  to  register 
opinions  on  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment generally.  With  respect  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  particular,  the  function  of  the 
press  serves  to  guarantee  the  fairness  of  trials 
and  to  bring  to  bear  the  beneficial  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  reluctant  to  embark  on  a  course 
that  would  make  public  records  generally 
available  to  the  media  but  forbid  their  pub- 
lication if  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
supposed  reasonable  man.  Such  a  rule  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  press  to  Inform 
their  readers  about  the  public  business  and 
yet  stay  within  the  law.  The  rule  would  in- 
vite timidity  and  self-censorship  and  very 
likely  lead  to  the  suppression  of  many  items 
that  would  otherwise  be  put  into  print  and 
that  should  be  made  available  to  the  pubUc. 
At  the  very  least,  the  First  and  Fourteenth 


Amendments  will  not  allow  exposing  the 
press  to  liability  for  truthfully  publishing 
Information  released  to  the  public  In  official 
court  records.  If  there  are  privacy  Interests 
to  be  protected  in  judicial  proceedings,  the 
States  must  respond  by  means  which  avoid 
public  documentation  or  other  exposure  of 
private  Information.  Their  political  inatitu- 
Uons  must  weigh  the  interests  In  privacy 
with  the  interests  of  the  public  to  know  and 
of  the  press  to  publish.  Once  true  Informa- 
tion Is  disclosed  In  public  court  documents 
open  to  public  Inspection,  the  press  cannot 
be  sanctioned  for  publishing  It.  In  this  in- 
stance as  In  others  reliance  must  rest  upon 
the  judgment  of  those  who  decide  what  to 
publish  or  brofulcast. 

OPINION    RAISES    HOPES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
case  essentially  is  limited  to  the  problems 
of  the  interrelationship  of  privacy,  the 
right  of  the  press  to  publish  or  broadcast 
information  in  public  documents,  and  the 
right  of  a  State  to  determine  what  can  or 
cannot  be  made  public.  But  despite  that 
limitation,  an  essential  part  of  law,  the 
opinion  in  this  case  raises  the  hopes  of 
those  of  us  who  want  to  see  Federal  law 
changed  to  make  clear  that  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  applies 
equally  to  print  and  broadcast  journal- 
ism. 

The  Supreme  Court,  conceivably,  could 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  before  the  Con- 
gress does.  But  we  should  not  count  on 
that  happening. 

Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  said  In  his 
dissent: 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  the  test  enunci- 
ated today  is  that  it  totally  abandons  the 
principle  that  constitutional  Issues  are  too 
important  to  be  decided  save  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  are  to  be  avoided  if  there  are 
grounds  for  decision  of  lesser  dimensions. 

Even  if  he  is  correct,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  chary  of  jumping  into  con- 
stitutional thickets. 

The  so-called  fairness  doctrine  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
many  including  me  agree,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
the  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  case  of 
1969  that  the  fairness  doctrine  enhances 
the  first  amendment.  Supporters  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  always  cite  Red  Lion  as 
the  landmark  decision  on  governmental 
control  of  broadcasting,  saying  that  the 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

TIME    COTn.D    PROVmE    CASES 

But  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  in 
Red  Lion,  the  Supreme  Court  acknowl- 
edged that  time  could  provide  constitu- 
tional questions  in  connection  with  the 
fairness  doctrine.  And.  It  also  acknowl- 
edged that  Congress  could  change  its 
mind. 

Mr.  Justice  White  also  wrote  the 
Court's  opinion  in  the  Red  Lion  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  the  most  outspoken 
defender  of  an  imconditional  first 
amendment,  did  not  take  part  in  Red 
Lion. 

At  one  point  in  Red  Lion,  Mr.  Justice 
White  wrote: 

And  If  experience  with  the  administration 
of  these  doctrines  indicates  that  they  have 
the  net  effect  of  reducing  rather  than  en- 
hancing the  volume  and  quality  of  coverage, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  reconsider  the 
constitutional  Implications.  The  fairness  doc- 
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trine  in  the  past  has  had  no  such  overall 
effect. 

And  at  another  point  In  the  opinion, 
which  actually  covered  two  cases — Red 
Lion  and  the  United  States,  et  al.  against 
Radio  Television  News  Directors  Associa- 
tion, et  al. — appears  thus: 

"We  need  not  approve  every  aspect  of  the 
falrnesss  doctrine  to  decide  these  cases,  and 
we  will  not  now  pass  upon  the  constitutional- 
ity of  ti.ese  regulations  by  envisioning  the 
most  extreme  applications  conceivable  .  .  . 
but  will  deal  with  those  problems  If  and 
wljen  they  arise. 

"We  need  not  and  do  not  now  ratify  every 
past  and  future  decision  by  the  FCC  with 
regard  to  programing.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  the  Conunlssion's  refusal  to  permit 
the  broadcaster  to  carry  a  particular  pro- 
gram or  to  publish  his  own  views;  of  a  dis- 
criminatory refusal  to  require  the  licensee 
to  broadcast  certain  views  which  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  airways;  of  government 
censorship  of  a  particular  program  contrary 
to  sec.  326;  or  of  the  official  government  view 
dominating  public  broadcasting.  Such  ques- 
tions would  raise  more  serious  First  Amend- 
ment Issues.  But  we  do  hold  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  do  not  violate  the 
First  Amendment  when  they  require  a  radio 
or  television  station  to  give  reply  time  to 
answer  personal  attacks  and  political  editor- 
ials. 

IGNORED    BT    SXITPORTKRS 

This  part  of  Red  Lion  Is  not  quoted 
by  supporters  of  governmental  control  of 
broadcasting.  Red  Lion  Is  tossed  about 
by  these  people  like  a  talisman  to  ward 
off,  in  what  is  perceived  to  be  an  evil, 
the  protestations  of  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  governmental  control  of  broad- 
casting is  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
amendment.  Red  Lion  Is  used  as  a  shib- 
boleth to  test  the  acceptability  of  the 
thinking  of  those  who  see  guarantees  of 
a  free  press  as  old-fashioned  In  this  age 
of  technology. 

There  is  another  quotation  from  Red 
Lion  that  should  be  brought  to  public  at- 
tention. The  Court  argued : 

It  Is  strenuously  argued,  however,  that  if 
political  editorials  or  personal  attacks  will 
trigger  an  obligation  in  broadcasters  to  af- 
ford tlie  opportunity  for  expression  to  speak- 
ers who  need  not  pay  for  time  and  whose 
Tlews  are  unpalatable  to  the  licensees  then 
broadcasters  will  be  irresistibly  forced  to  self- 
censorship  and  their  coverage  of  controver- 
sial public  Issues  will  be  eliminated  or  at 
least  rendered  wholly  ineffective.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  indeed  be  a  serious  matter  for 
should  licensees  actually  eliminate  their 
coverage  of  controversial  issues,  the  purposes 
of  the  doctrine  would  be  stifled. 

DOCTRINE  HAS  CHILLING  EFFECT 

I  have  been  arguing.  In  effect,  since 
last  July  that  the  fairness  doctrine  does 
have  a  chilling  effect  upon  broadcasters, 
mat  controversial  Issues  are  at  times 
kept  off  the  air.  Now  that  is  a  difficult 
charge  to  prove.  But  broadcasters 
could— If  they  did  not  fear  the  FCC  and 
the  possible  loss  of  their  licenses,  or  fines 
or  legal  expenses  in  defending  themselves 
against  complaints — come  forward  with 
explicit  documentation. 

Yet,  it  may  take  a  specific  case  to  come 
before  the  Supreme  Coiul  to  test  that 
last-quoted  language  from  Red  Lion. 

Before  getting  Into  that  further,  let  me 
point  again  to  the  quotation  cited  earlier 
from  the  Cox  Broadcasting  case  decided 
tills  month: 
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We  are  reltictant  to  embark  on  a  course 
that  would  make  public  records  generally 
available  to  the  media  but  forbid  their  pub- 
lication if  offensive  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
supposed  reasonable  man.  Such  a  rule  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  press  to  Inform 
their  readers  about  the  public  business  and 
yet  stay  within  the  law.  The  rule  would  In- 
vite timidity  and  self-cenorship  and  very 
likely  lead  to  the  suppression  of  many  Items 
that  would  otherwise  be  put  Into  print  and 
that  should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Justice  White  Is  consistent.  He 
really,  I  believe,  says  the  same  thing  in 
both  Red  Lion  and  In  Cox.  He  fears 
'  'self -censorship. " 

Will  a  clear-cut  case  get  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  before  Congress  acts  to  un- 
do the  abridgment  of  the  first  amend- 
ment wrought  by  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act? 

I  do  not  know. 

I  do  know  that  the  NBC  Pensions  case, 
still  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  does 
not  rtdse  a  question  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  in- 
volves the  administration  of  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  act.  It  is  time 
to  do  away  with  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  other  governmental  controls  on 
broadcasting;  not  because  It  will  help 
broadcasters,  but  because  it  will  create 
the  climate  for  full  and  open  coverage 
and  discussion  of  controversial  public 
Issues  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

There  is  no  room  for  self -censorship  In 
these  vital  areas.  We  should  eliminate 
that  danger— the  fairness  doctrine— to 
robust  and  free  exchange  in  the  market 
place  of  Ideas. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  2.  the  First  Amendment 
Clarification  Act  of  1975. 


PUBLIC  NEED  VERSUS  EXCESSIVE 
TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not support  the  $29.2  billion  tax  expendi- 
ture proposal  reported  over  the  weekend 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  committee  proposal  Is  far  better 
than  the  tax  scheme  originally  offered  by 
President  Ford.  But  that  is  a  small  rec- 
ommendation to  say  the  least— like  pre- 
ferring the  flu  over  an  ulcer.  WTiy  must 
we  confine  ourselves  to  such  a  narrow 
choice? 

Doubts  have  already  been  expressed 
about  some  questionable  provisions  of 
the  bill,  including  the  5-percent  housing 
credit  and  particular  new  corporate 
loopholes. 

But  I  also  oppose  the  economic  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation.  It  is  the  wrong 
answer  for  our  economic  distress. 

There  is  some  justice  In  using  the  tax 
system  to  help  people  make  up  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  purchasing  power  that 
has  been  stolen  away  by  Inflation.  I  rec- 
ognize, too,  that  the  Finance  Committee 
proposal  is  within  the  range  of  the 
amoimt  of  stimulus  the  economy  needs. 
Rising  prices  and  a  sinking  economy 
have  strengthened  the  inclination   all 


politicians  have  to  stand  foursquare  for 
lower  taxes. 

But  this  plan  to  shovel  out  nearly  $30 
billion  through  the  tax  system  amoimts 
to  an  economic  policy  straitjacket  for  the 
Congress.  It  says,  In  effect,  that  all  or 
nearly  all  of  our  economic  planning  is 
to  stimulate  purchasing  power  through 
tax  expenditure.-;.  It  closes  the  door  on 
any  realistic  opportunity  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  direct  public  invest- 
ment in  urgent  public  needs. 

Indeed,  this  bill  Is  an  open  invitation 
to  President  Ford  to  veto  any  legislative 
Initiative  in  the  public  sector,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  add  to  a  deficit 
that  is  already  too  large. 

We  need  direct  investments  in  housing. 
We  should  expand  our  investments  in 
new  sources  of  energy.  We  need  desper- 
ately to  rebuild  the  Nation's  decrepit 
rail  system,  and  to  strengthen  mass  tran- 
sit, both  to  conserve  energy  and  to  abate 
pollution.  We  need  Investments  in 
schools  and  In  public  safety.  We  must  in- 
vest to  expand  our  production  of  food. 

Determined  action  in  these  areas  will 
provide  jobs.  It  will  provide  more  jobs, 
in  fact,  than  we  can  expect  from  whole- 
sale tax  cuts.  And  It  will  be  jobs  on  proj- 
ects the  coimtry  really  needs. 

Those  investments  make  far  more 
sense  than  shelling  out  $2,000  to  anyone 
who  buys  a  home.  They  will  stimulate 
private  business  in  far  better  ways  than 
adding  more  tax  subsidy  for  any  capital 
Investment  whether  it  is  for  useful  or 
wasteful  enterprise. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  best 
choice  for  the  economy  is  a  mix  of  tax 
expenditures  and  direct  Investments,  so 
we  can  not  only  restore  some  of  the  tax- 
payer's purchasing  power  but  also 
stimulate  selectively,  focusing  on  high 
priority  public  needs.  To  combat  both 
unemployment  and  inflaUon,  we  should 
invest  in  such  job  intensive  areas  as  end- 
ing railroad  abandonments  and  rebuild- 
ing tracks  and  rights-of-way. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  re-  i 
duce  the  tax  expenditure  proposal  of  the 
Finance  Committee  by  approximately 
$10  billion.  Otherwise  we  will  foreclose 
opportunities  in  the  public  sector  and 
offer  the  country  weak  tax  policy,  weak 
economics,  and  weak  public  priorities. 


GEORGE  F.  WILL  ON  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
George  P.  WiU,  in  his  nationaUy  syndi- 
cated column  recently  spelled  out  with 
great  clarity  the  issue  facing  us  in  Cam- 
bodia. And  he  put  the  issue  of  our  Cam- 
bodian "commitment"  In  a  remarkably 
incisive  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cambodia:  Are  We  Committed? 
(George  F.  Will) 

When  some  British  statesmen  advocated 
inciting  rebellions  on  the  Continent  against 
Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  counseled: 
"Help  them  if  they  rebel,  by  all  means,  but 
do  not  encourage  them  to  rebel.  It  is  too 
dreadful  a  responsibility." 
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People  who  oppose  President  Ford's  request 
for  $222  million  additional  aid  for  Cambodia 
argue  that  giving  the  aid  would  be  dreadfully 
Irresponsible  because  It  would  encourage  the 
Cambodian  government  to  go  on  fighting  a 
hopeless  war  against  the  insurgents.  Presi- 
dent Ford  argues  that  we  already  have  gone 
so  far  in  encouraging  resistance  that,  like  it 
or  not,  we  have  a  responsibility  for  Cam- 
bodia, a  responsibility  that  verges  on  a  com- 
mitment. 

Of  the  two  arguments,  Mr.  Ford's  Is  the 
less  convincing. 

The  fact  that  no  one  among  those  who 
argue  for  the  aid — not  Mr.  Ford,  not  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger,  not  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger — can  say  with  any  appre- 
ciable confidence  that  the  aid  will  succeed 
is  beyond  the  point.  They  cannot  even  offer 
a  plausible  criterion  of  success. 

Certainly  $222  million  will  not  save  Cam- 
bodia In  the  sense  of  frustrating  the  insur- 
gency for  the  foreseeable  future,  which  in 
Indochina  is  a  matter  of  months.  Ten  times 
$222  million  would  not  do  that. 

Given  that  no  reasonable  person  believes 
that  the  U.S.  can  be  relied  upon  to  save 
Cambodia,  it  Is  not  clear  what  Mr.  Ford 
means  when  he  says,  as  he  did  in  bis  pre- 
pared opening  statement  at  a  recent  news 
conference,  that  "the  reliability  of  the  Unit- 
ed States"  is  at  issue  in  the  dispute  about 
aid  for  Cambodia: 

"If  we  cease  to  help  our  friends  In  Indo- 
china, we  will  have  violated  their  trust  that 
we  would  help  them  with  arms,  with  food, 
and  with  supplies  so  long  as  they  remain 
determined  to  fight  for  their  own  freedom. 
We  win  have  been  false  to  ourselves,  to  our 
word,  and  to  our  friends." 

In  the  last  15  years,  since  the  supposedly 
Imprecise  Dwlght  Eisenhower  left  the  White 
House,  there  has  been  much  dangerously 
loose  presidential  talk  about  our  nation's 
international  obligations.  Now  another  Pres- 
ident is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  slip- 
pery concepts. 

Mr.  Ford's  language  threatens  to  bewitch 
his  Intelligence  and  ours,  rendering  us  un- 
able to  comply  with  Lord  Curzon's  first  nile 
of  prudence  In  foreign  affairs:  "Know  your 
own  mind,  and  make  sure  the  other  side 
knows  it  as  well." 

In  his  news  conference  Mr.  Ford  used 
the  phrases  "our  friends"  and  "our  allies" 
interchangeably  in  talking  about  the  na- 
tions of  Indochina.  That  way  of  talking  is 
not  designed  to  encourage  precise  thought 
about  the  nature  of  our  commitment — if 
any — to  Cambodia. 

If  we  have  a  formal  "commitment"  to 
Cambodia,  it  was  made  in  secret  by  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  kept  secret  from  the  American 
people,  m  which  case  the  commitment  Is 
spurious. 

The  last  thing  we  want  is  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — any  Secretary  of  State — to  be 
credible  to  foreign  governments  if  he  secret- 
ly commits  the  United  States  to  spend  blood 
or  treasure.  Let  the  word  go  forth,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  to  the  Secretary,  wher- 
ever he  Is  today,  that  the  United  States  does 
not  acquire  commitments  that  way. 

In  that  prepared  opening  statement  at 
the  news  conference,  Mr.  Ford  declared  that 
the  VS.  would  have  violated  a  "trust"  if  we 
do  not  provide  military  and  other  aid  "so 
long  as  they  (our  friends  in  Indochina)  re- 
main determined  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. But  later.  In  response  to  a  question, 
he  said  that  the  pending  aid  request  Is  de- 
signed to  get  Cambodia  "through  the  dry 
season"  which  ends  in  midsummer. 

Sxirely  if  we  are  already  obligated  to  sup- 
port Cambodia's  resistance  to  the  Insiirg- 
ency,  the  Indochina  rains  will  not  wash  away 
either  the  obligation  or  the  Insurgency.  And 
If  we  give  aid  now,  after  a  national  debate, 
we  wlU  be  acknowledging  Just  the  kind  of 
commitment  that  Mr.  Ford  says  already 
exists. 


Then  we  will  have,  much,  more  than  we 
already  have,  a  "dreadful  responsibility"  for 
Cambodia,  a  responsibility  that  will  be  there, 
throbbing  like  a  wound,  when  the  monsoons 
pass  and  the  dry  season  for  fighting  returns, 
as  it  always  does. 


WHAT  PRICE  RECREATION  FOR 
GENERALS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  2  years,  a  number  of  recreational 
facilities  operating  under  military  com- 
mand have  been  found  catering  to  high- 
ranking  general  officers. 

First  came  the  Chateau  Club  at  El- 
mendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Then  came  the  revelations  about 
the  hunting  and  fishing  facilities  at 
Matagorda  Island,  Tex.  And  finally  there 
was  public  attention  on  the  fish  camps 
operated  by  the  Air  Force  and  Army  in 
Alaska  and  Canada. 

The  surprising  fact  is  that  no  one  In 
the  Pentagon  seems  to  know  how  much 
such  offbase  recreation  is  costing  the 
taxpayer  every  year.  Nor  do  we  know  the 
real  costs  of  the  onbase  hunting  and  fish- 
ing activities. 

I  have  no  objection  to  funding  recrea- 
tional activities  for  aU  servicemen  out 
of  nonappropriated  accounts.  As  long  a^ 
the  facilities  are  open  to  servicemen  of 
all  ranks  without  prejudice,  a  worth- 
while purpose  is  served.  But  when  rec- 
reational facilities  are  provided  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  high-ranking  generals 
and  admirals,  then  the  system  has  gone 
awry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  on  this  subject 
by  Bob  Wyrick,  published  in  Newsday, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Newsday,  Mar.  13,  1976] 

What  Price  MarrABT  Recreation? 

(By  Bob  Wyrick) 

Washington. — ^Local  commanders  at  U.S. 
military  bases  are  permitted  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  each  year  on  military 
recreation  programs  while  nobody  in  the 
Pentagon  or  Congress  looks  over  their 
shoulders  to  see  how  the  money  Is  spent. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  Pentagon — 
imder  pressure  from  Congress  for  an  accurate 
accounting  of  the  recreation  monies — set  up 
a  special  unit  called  the  Defense  Manage- 
ment Study  Group,  which  was  supposed  to 
come  up  with  directives  within  18  months 
that  would  require  local  base  commanders 
to  make  detailed  reports  on  recreational 
spending.  But,  after  four  years,  the  manage- 
ment group  has  yet  to  complete  its  job. 

In  fact,  the  study  group  does  not  spend 
on  military  recreation.  The  group's  director, 
Douglas  Earich,  says  that  he  doesn't  have 
the  answer  and  adds,  "I  don't  think  anybody 
does.  It  woiUd  be  a  wUd  guess.  I  don't  think 
it's  billions — but  millions  certainly." 

And  just  as  certainly  there  have  been 
abuses  in  the  unsupervised  spending  of  rec- 
reational funds.  A  prime  recent  example  of 
such  abuses  occurred  at  two  Air  Force  fishing 
camps  near  King  Salmon,  Alaska. 

For  18  years,  the  Air  Force  operated  the 
camps  primarily  as  a  place  where  generals 
and  other  officers  could  be  flown — at  Air  Force 
expense — for  a  three-day  holiday  and  shown 
how  to  catch  some  of  the  world's  largest 
salmon  In  one  of  the  most  untouched  and 
picturesque  fishing  holes  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 


Enlisted  airmen  went  there,  too.  But  not 
many,  even  though  military  recreation  funds 
are  supposed  to  be  applied  evenhandedly— 
not  just  for  officers.  The  situation  was  even 
more  unfair  to  enlisted  men  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  fishing  camps.  They  could  be 
ordered  to  wake  up  at  2  ajn.  to  operate  boata 
for  the  brass  and  guide  them  to  the  prime 
fishing  spots.  And  long  after  the  officers  went 
to  sleep,  the  airmen  continued  to  work- 
sometimes  16  hours  a  day — cleaning  boati 
and  icing  and  packing  fish  for  shipment  by 
military  planes  all  over  the  U.S. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  the  case  of  the 
King  Salmon  camps  came  to  the  attention  of 
Sen.  WiUlam  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  and  he  asked 
for  an  Investigation  by  the  General  Account- 
Ing  Office.  Now  that  the  results  of  the  Inves- 
tigation are  about  ready  to  go  to  print.  Air 
Force  officials  say  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  reopen  the  camps,  which  they  concede 
operated  last  year  at  the  excessive  cost  of 
about  $400  a  day  per  person. 

Col.  John  Steen,  an  Air  Force  spokesman 
In  Alaska,  said,  "Nobody  told  us  to  close 
them.  It  was  our  decision.  It  just  came  down 
to  a  pure  cost  decision."  It  cost  taxpayers 
more  than  $300,000  to  operate  the  camps  tor 
45  days  last  year  and  only  804  persons  used 
them. 

Although  the  Air  Force  denies  that  the 
OAO  investigation  had  anything  to  do  with 
closing  the  camps,  the  decision  on  King  Sal- 
mon followed  the  pattern  of  military  reac- 
tion to  adverse  publicity  about  other  camps. 
For  example.  In  1971,  the  GAO  confirmed 
charges  that  24  military  men  were  Improp- 
erly assigned  full-time  to  serve  "distin- 
guished and  high-ranking  visitors"  at  the 
plush  Alaskan  Chateau  and  Health  Club  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Base,  Anchorage.  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  Air  Force  cut  back  Its  man- 
power at  the  club  to  six  persons.  In  a  sim- 
ilar situation  last  year  at  Matagorda  Island. 
Tex.,  the  Air  Force  reluctantly  abandoned 
its  use  of  the  Island,  ostensibly  as  a  prac- 
tice bombing  range-sonly  after  an  Interior 
Department  official  reported  that  a  primary 
use  of  the  Island  was  for  the  hunting  and 
fishing  pleasure  of  military  brass. 

There  have  been  many  other  abuses  re- 
ported over  the  years,  but  still  nobody  la 
the  Pentagon,  from  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
down,  knows  how  many  other  Matagordaa, 
Alaska  Chateaus  or  King  Salmon  camps  ex- 
ist. In  fact,  after  six  weeks  of  investigation 
by  the  Pentagon,  officials  said  they  were  un- 
able to  say  even  how  many  hunting  lodgeSk 
rod-and-reel  clubs  and  other  such  facili- 
ties are  operating  at  the  more  than  200  VS. 
military  Installations  where  hunting  or  fish- 
ing is  permitted.  Nor  how  much  they  cost 
to  operate. 

Pentagon  officials  "estimate"  that  the  mil- 
itary spent  $2,033,146  last  year  on  its  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  programs  alone  ($1,427,337 
in  appropriated  tax  money  and  the  remainder 
from  fees  charged  by  the  mUltary).  But 
hunting  and  fishing  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total,  multlmlUlon-dollar  military  rec- 
reation program,  which  includes  camping 
sites,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses  and  a  ho0t 
of  other  faculties. 

The  Pentagon  is  not  the  only  government 
body  that  doesn't  know  where  the  money 
goes  for  military  recreation.  No  congressional 
committee  has  the  details  either,  even  though 
the  GAO  as  far  back  as  1971  warned  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  "con- 
gressional appropriations  for  organizations 
supporting  recreational  activities  are  pooriy 
controlled  by  DOD  (Department  of  Defense] 
because  the  military  departments  do  not 
maintain  accounting  systems  that  identify 
the  amount  of  such  support."  The  OAO  re- 
port continued,  "In  addition,  the  military 
conunand  statements  of  appropriated  funds 
do  not  sufficiently  disclose  the  use  of  thess 
resources." 
The  Air  Force  had  a  similar  warning  on 
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the  fish  camps  at  King  Salmon  as  far  back 
as  1963,  when  an  Air  Force  auditor  from 
Seattle  refKsrted  that  the  costs  for  the  King 
Salmon  camps  were  higher  than  similar  mili- 
tary fishing  camps  nearby  and  stated  In  the 
report;  "We  found  that  .  .  .  neither  the  ap- 
propriated fund  accounting  records  nor  the 
unappropriated  fund  accounting  records  gave 
a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  cost 
of  operating  [the  camps)." 

But  nothing  changed  much  for  a  long  time 
after  that  report.  Ralph  Ash  of  Anchorage, 
who  was  chief  of  recreation  services  for  the 
camps  from  1962  to  1972,  said  that  the  camps 
were  operated  almost  entirely  for  officers  dur- 
ing his  10  years  there.  "They  fiew  In  from 
all  over,  some  higher-ranking  generals  had 
their  own  planes  assigned  to  them.  The 
average  enlisted  guy  never  got  there." 

An  annual  report,  obtained  through  un- 
offlclal  channels,  shows  that  1,464  generals 
and  other  officers  used  the  King  Salmon 
camps  during  1970,  while  only  39  airmen 
used  It.  But  all  that  changed  dramatically 
two  years  ago  after  Proxmire  focused  con- 
gressional attention  on  the  camps.  The  Air 
Force  said  records  for  1973  have  been  de- 
Etroyed  but  that  In  1974,  a  lottery  was  held 
among  all  servicemen  stationed  near  the 
fish  camps  and  that  355  officers  and  458  en- 
listed men  got  to  use  them. 

Although  the  Pentagon  could  not  provide 
accurate  details  on  camp  operations  in  the 
U.S.,  officials  did  volunteer  that  many  other 
military  hunting  facilities  are  operated  on 
a  lottery  basis  and  that  many  also  permit 
civilians  to  hunt  or  fish  on  a  limited  basis. 
However,  out  of  the  total  of  200  such  mili- 
tary Installations,  113  are  restricted  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  guests.  And  under 
present  rules,  commanders  of  those  bases 
are  not  required  to  teU  the  Pentagon  or  the 
Congress  who  the  guests  are  or  how  much 
money  Is  being  spent  on  their  recreation. 

New  reporting  rules  that  would  provide 
such  information  will  be  formxilated  by  the 
time  the  Defense  Department's  management 
study  group  finishes  Its  assignment.  Group 
director  Earich  now  estimates  that  the  study 
will  be  completed  by  June.  "We  will  then 
have  a  hold  of  the  total  resources  that  are 
going  Into  these  programs,"  he  said.  "This 
has  been  sort  of  a  gray  area  that  nobody 
has  paid  any  attention  to  until  recent  years." 


RAIL  SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTHEAST 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  good 
northeast  rail  system  Is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most seriousness  and  importance  for 
Connecticut,  the  region,  and  the  Nation. 

Reorganization  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupt  railroads  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  complex  task;  but  decisions  by 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion relating  to  this  matter  will  influence 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Northeast  for 
many  years  to  come. 

If  ConRall  is  not  able  to  achieve  fi- 
nancial soundness,  the  very  economic 
health  and  stability  of  the  Nation  will 
be  at  stake. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  un- 
dertaking, I  hope  that  the  preliminary 
system  plan  will  be  a  vehicle  for  intel- 
ligent discussion  and  debate,  and  receive 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion at  these  hearings. 

As  indicated  above,  I  do  not  question 
the  legitimacy  or  reasonableness  of  us- 
ing profitability  as  a  criterion  in  deter- 
mining which  branch  lines  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Conrall  system.  I  do,  how- 
ever, question  the   methods  by   which 


profitability  was  determined,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  methods  to  particular 
branch  lines. 

Furthermore,  both  soimd  public  policy 
and  the  mandate  of  Congress  in  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
make  it  clear  that  economic  viability 
must  be  balanced  against  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  con- 
sequences to  the  communities  where 
abandonment  of  rail  lines  is  being  con- 
sidered. The  preliminary  plan  does  not 
adequately  address  these  considerations. 

It  is  highly  inconsistent  to  apply  the 
profitability  criterion  to  branch  lines 
while  exempting  main  lines,  terminals, 
yards,  and  central  management  from 
such  analysis. 

Railroads  do  not  generally  keep  branch 
line  accounts.  Therefore,  to  allocate  sys- 
temwide  costs  to  branch  lines  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  highly  irregular  method  of 
determining  a  branch  line's  profitability. 

The  past  and  present  failure  to  main- 
tain these  lines  has,  in  effect,  meant  that 
the  branch  lines  are  in  many  Instances 
subsidizing  expensive  maintenance  on 
main  lines. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  data  provided  by 
the  Penn  Central,  may  have  also  caused 
the  preliminary  plan  to  underestimate 
the  traffic  on  the  branch  lines. 

My  own  examination  indicates  that 
underestimation  of  traffic  and/or  unsup- 
portable  allocation  of  maintenance  costs 
may  have  occurred  on  the  portions  of  the 
Wethersfield,  Plalnfield,  Griffins,  Long- 
meadow,  Norwich,  New  Milford,  Terry- 
ville,  and  Danbury  branch  lines. 

Further  data  accumulated  at  these 
hearings  may  show  that  the  above  has 
also  occurred  on  other  branch  lines  in 
Connecticut.  If  economic  viability  Is  to 
be  a  primary  criteria,  it  must  be  based 
on  more  accurate  information  and  on 
sounder  and  more  equitable  methods 
which  are  appUed  to  the  entire  system. 

Some  consolidation  of  unprofitable 
lies  is  necessary  for  a  soimd  ConRall 
system.  Nevertheless,  the  preliminary 
plan  for  Connecticut  calls  for  the  bulk  of 
freight  coming  in  from  the  South  and 
West  to  be  hauled  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Selkirk  switching  yard  near  Albany  for 
makeup  into  trains  boimd  for  New  Eng- 
land; the  freight  would  then  have  to  be 
hauled  across  Massachusetts  to  Spring- 
field before  coming  south  Into  Connecti- 
cut on  the  Springfield-New  Haven  line. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  preliminary 
plan  is  to  make  Connecticut  rely  almost 
solely  on  the  already  overused  Spring- 
field line  for  nearly  all  freight  movement 
into  and  out  of  the  State. 

I  would  suggest  allowing  the  Mayberry 
gateway  to  have  primary  rather  than 
secondary  status.  Freight  could  then 
also  move  over  the  Poughkeepsie  River 
bridge  across  the  Hudson,  suid  enter 
Connecticut  through  the  E>anbury  area. 

Past  experiences  with  Selkirk  yard, 
especially  during  winter  months,  make  it 
highly  unrealistic  that  this  yard  can 
handle  concentrated  traffic  loads  under  a 
reorganized  system. 

Another  major  problem  with  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan  is  that  it  seems  to 
largely  Ignore  the  real  need  to  coordinate 
freight   and   passenger   transportation. 


and  makes  the  State's  job  of  developing 
its  own  comprehensive  system  of  mass 
transit  much  more  difficult. 

The  Springfield-New  Haven  link  Is  a 
vital  connector  for  passenger  services 
from  Hartford  south  to  New  Haven  and 
New  York,  and  north  and  east  to  Spring- 
field. Worcester,  and  Boston.  A  recent 
study  indicated  that  there  are  poten- 
tially 1.5  million  more  riders  on  an  in- 
land route  from  New  York  to  Boston 
than  on  the  shoreline  route. 

Amtrak  has  contended  that  the  inland 
route  between  Boston  and  New  York  is 
not  viable  because  the  Springfield-New 
Haven  line  is  already  so  heavily  loaded 
with  freight  traffic  that  it  cannot 
handle  any  major  increases  in  passenger 
service.  Yet  the  preliminary  system  plan 
calls  for  this  same  line  to  be  virtually 
the  sole  entry  point  for  freight  coming 
into  Connecticut.  In  effect,  the  plan  fills 
up  this  line  with  freight,  does  not  up- 
grade its  maintenance,  blocks  additional 
passenger  traffic  north  and  south,  and 
creates  Inconvenient  connections  in 
Springfield  with  Amtrak's  pending  Bos- 
ton-to-Chicago  run.  and  with  Metroliner 
and  other  shoreline  routes. 

The  above  is  another  situation  of  nar- 
row profitability  criteria  preventing  co- 
ordination of  effective  freight  and  pas- 
senger service.  I  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  Inland  route  running  from  Bridge- 
port through  Waterbury,  Bristol,  and 
Hartford  and  then  north. 

In  summation,  I  reiterate  neither  over- 
all endorsement  nor  condemnation  of  the 
preliminary  plan.  It  Is  my  hope  that  in 
the  coming  months,  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  wiU  address  itself  to  the  le- 
gitim.ate  issues  raised  at  these  hearings. 
A  sound  reorganization  may  be  possible 
by  modifsring  and  perfecting  the  pre- 
liminary plan.  But  I  would  also  urge  the 
Association  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  alternative  plans  such  as  the  ones  pro- 
posed by  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  by  Senators  Hartke  and 
Weicker. 

In  any  case,  a  viable  Northeast  rail 
system  will  involve  a  massive  commit- 
ment of  Federal  resources.  This  commit- 
ment must  be  made  on  a  financially 
sound  basis,  but  it  must  also  take  ac- 
count of  the  long-term  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  Implications  for  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  the  Northeast, 
and  the  Nation. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  postpone 
these  important  decisions.  I  urge  in- 
terested members  of  the  public  to  fully 
participate  in  this  reorganization  proc- 


ess. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  IRISH 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  more  appropriate  an  occasion  than 
St.  Patrick's  Day  to  recall  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  that  Americans  of  Irish 
descent  have  made  toward  the  goal  of  a 
better  America  for  us  all. 

Between  1845  and  1850,  800,000  Irish 
entered  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  to  be  followed  by  another  million 
by  1860.  This  great  infiux  of  people 
formed  the  first  wave  of  an  immigration 
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flood  that  became,  and  still  Is,  a  salient 
and  unique  feature  of  this  Nation's  ex- 
perience. A  disastrous  series  of  potato 
crop  failures  beginning  in  1845,  caused  a 
famine  throughout  Ireland,  killing  thou- 
sands and  forcing  thousands  more  to  flee 
for  survival.  People  who  had  rarely  ven- 
tured more  than  a  few  miles  from  their 
little  farming  villages  packed  their  be- 
longings and  made  the  difBcult  voyage  to 
America  in  search  of  the  freedom  from 
want  that  their  homeland  could  not  then 
provide.  Many  made  their  way  under 
contract  labor  system  in  which  they  paid 
for  their  passage  with  their  only  things 
of  value — their  physical  strength  and 
their  desire  for  a  secure  new  life  in 
America. 

The  victims  of  the  famine  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  Irish  in  America. 
Thousands  had  come  here  since  the 
earliest  colonial  times.  Many  had  joined 
with  British  CathoUcs  to  found  the  State 
of  Maryland.  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  cele- 
brated in  Boston  as  early  as  1732  and  in 
New  York  after  1744.  Over  4,000  enlisted 
men  in  Washington's  Army  had  Irish 
surnames.  The  Carroll  family  of  Mary- 
land produced  the  first  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

However,  the  immigration  of  Irish  in 
the  mid-1800's  was  of  unprecedented 
proportions  and  of  a  different  nature. 
While  many  of  the  earlier  Irish  refugees 
were  educated  people  who  had  fled  for 
political  reasons,  the  newcomers  were 
usually  unskilled,  poverty-stricken,  and 
semi-literate.  As  they  crowded  into  our 
large  urban  centers  they  found  that 
America  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
them  on  an  equal  basis  with  Americans 
who  had  arrived  earlier.  The  Irish  be- 
came very  easy  targets  for  those  who 
sought  to  further  their  own  political  for- 
tunes by  arousing  the  prejudices  of 
others  against  them.  Forced  into  menial 
jobs  and  miserable  tenements,  the  Irish 
became  victims  of  hate  campaigns  built 
aroimd  their  religion  and  their  foreign 
origin. 

The  critical  needs  of  the  United 
States,  however,  helped  the  Irish  achieve 
their  rightful  place  in  society.  The 
America  of  the  1850's  and  1860's  was 
young  and  vibrant,  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  flex  its  Industrial  muscle.  The 
railroads  stretching  out  to  the  West,  the 
textile  mills  of  the  North,  and  the  great 
foundries  and  factories  filling  the  war 
needs  of  the  Union  demanded  a  steady 
supply  of  labor,  and  the  Irish  had  come 
at  the  right  time  to  provide  it.  The  Civil 
War  caUed  forth  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 
Most  of  the  Irish  joined  the  Union  cause, 
and  whole  regiments  of  newly  arrived 
Irishmen  Immediately  joined  the  fight 
for  their  new  contry.  By  the  latter  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  century,  the  Irish  were 
significantly  adding  the  strength  of  their 
cultural  heritage  to  the  life  of  their  new 
homeland,  and  were  making  contribu- 
tions that  Increasingly  enriched  Amer- 
ican development.  Today  we  can  point 
to  any  area  of  endeavor  and  find  Amer- 
icans of  Irish  descent  who  have  achieved 
recognition. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people 
entered  the  field  of  entertainment.  Their 
work  did  much  to  dispel  the  fears  and 


change  the  attitudes  of  many  Americans 
toward  Irish  Immigrants.  Irish  songs 
that  are  still  popular  today  swept  the 
coimtry  during  the  late  1800's.  Such  ac- 
tors and  entertainers  as  Edwin  Booth, 
John  Drew,  the  Barrymores,  George  M. 
Cohan,  Victor  Herbert,  Pat  O'Brien, 
Spencer  Tracy,  Helen  Hayes,  Gene  Kelly 
and  Grace  Kelly  have  provided  Amer- 
icans with  some  of  their  best  loved 
moments. 

Art  and  literature  in  the  United  States 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Irish- 
Americans.  Irish-bom  August  Saint- 
Gaudens  became  one  of  our  great  sculp- 
tors, while  Georgia  O'Keefe  was  a  lead- 
ing woman  painter.  James  Farrell,  P. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  Joyce  Kilmer  con- 
tributed much  to  the  world  of  literature. 
In  sports,  Irish -Americans  have  pro- 
duced such  boxing  champions  as  John  L. 
Sullivan.  Jack  Dempsey,  Mickey  Walker, 
and  Gene  Tunney;  baseball  heroes  such 
as  Mickey  Cochran,  Jim  O'Rourke,  and 
Big  Ed  Etelahanty,  and  other  sports  fig- 
ures such  as  golf  great  Ben  Hogan,  and 
tennis  star,  Jimmy  Connors. 

Labor  unions  drew  powerful  strength 
from  Irish-Americans.  Terence  Powderly 
built  the  Knights  of  Labor  Into  the 
world's  largest  union  of  the  1800's.  P.  J. 
McGuire,  of  the  Carpenters  Union, 
helped  organize  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  was  the  first  to  propose 
Labor  Day  to  Congress.  Today  George 
Meany,  of  Irish  descent,  heads  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Irish  inventors  have  Improved  oiur 
everyday  lives.  Michaiel  Cudahy  devised 
the  process  of  curing  meats  by  refrigera- 
tion. Humphrey  SuUivan  Invented  the 
rubber  heel,  and  John  F.  O'Rourke  in- 
vented the  caisson  airlock  essential  to 
the  construction  of  river  tunnels.  In 
medicine,  John  Murphy  performed  the 
first  appendectomy  and  Joseph  OTiwyer 
invented  the  intubation  technique,  which 
saved  thousands  from  the  dread  disease 
of  diphtheria. 

Irish-Americans  were  drawn  very  early 
into  the  arena  of  politics  at  all  levels,  but 
it  was  not  xmtil  Al  Smith,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  w£is  selected  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President  In 
1928  that  the  last  barrier  to  full  Irish 
participation  In  American  life  seemed 
ready  to  fall.  The  election  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1960  sent  the  barrier  crash- 
ing. 

America's  20  million  citizens  of  Irish 
descent  have  been  an  essential  part  of 
America's  growth.  They  still  maintain 
strong  ties  with  Ireland  and  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  their  great  talents  here 
in  America. 


NURSING  HOME  REFORM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  has  been 
studying  nursing  home  problems  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Early  hearings  in 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  Influenced  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  legislation  and  led  to 
the  enactment  in  1967  of  a  wide  series 
of  Federal  uniform  minimum  standards. 
Starting  In  1969  the  subcommittee  began 
Its  current  series  of  hearings  entitled 
"Trends  In  Long-Term  Care."  To  date, 
25  hearings  have  been  held  in  this  series 


and  more  than  3,000  pages  of  testimony 
have  been  taken. 

We  are  now  releasing  a  12- volume  se- 
ries of  reports:  "Nursing  Home  Care  la 
the  United  States:  Failure  In  Public  Pol- 
icy."  Earlier  this  month,  we  Issued  our 
third  supporting  paper,  "Doctors  in  Nurs- 
Ing  Homes:  The  Shunned  Responsibil- 
Ity." 

The  reaction  to  these  reports  In  the 
press  and  from  the  public  has  been 
heartwarming.  In  particular,  I  appreci- 
ate the  support  from  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens which  have  pledged  their  assistance 
in  helping  to  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  nursing  home  reform  bills  I  intro- 
duced on  March  12.  The  February  20  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  carried  an 
article  by  Martin  Tolchln  which  gives 
the  broad  outlines  of  our  legislative 
strategy  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recorb  an  article  In  Modem 
Healthcare  by  Jerome  P.  Brazda  entitled, 
"Senator  Moss'  Prescription:  Once  a 
Month  Until  Reform,"  an  article  in  the 
February  1975  edition  of  Medical  World 
News  entitled  "U.S.  Nursing  Homes— A 
Mess  Says  Moss"  and  an  article  entitled 
"Nursing  Homes:  A  Story  of  Neglect"  by 
Bernard  Nash,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
which  appeared  in  the  February-March 
Issue  of  Modem  Maturity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senators  Draft  Laws  To  End  Nubsino  Homi 

Abuses 

(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Washington,  February  19. — An  11-polnt 
legislative  program  to  end  nursing-home 
abuses  Is  being  drafted  by  a  Senate  panel 
whose  chairman  predicted  today  that  meet 
reforms  would  be  enacted. 

The  nursing-home  legislation  woxUd  set 
Federal  standards  for  fiscal  accountability, 
health  and  medical  care,  physical  facilities 
and  civil  and  criminal  law  enforcement. 

"Practically  all  of  these  will  be  enacted," 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat  of  Utah 
and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conmilttee  on 
Aging's  subcommittee  on  long-term  care, 
said  In  an  Interview  after  the  committee's 
hearing.  "In  that  sense,  Dr.  Bergman  has 
helped  us  by  focusing  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  plight  of  the  nursing  homes." 

SIGNED  AtTDIT  T7RG£D 

Mr.  Moss  said  that  he  was  encouraged 
that  his  Senate  colleagues  sensed  a  climate 
for  change,  and  now  gave  a  high  priority  to 
the  need  for  nursing-home  legislation.  Five 
of  the  eleven  proposals  were  Introduced  last 
year.  Mr.  Moss  noted,  but  died  In  commit- 
tee because  "we  couldn't  muster  enough 
push." 

By  way  of  contrast,  he  said,  20  of  the  22 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
met  last  week  to  consider  a  contempt  cita- 
tion against  Mr.  Bernard  Bergman,  the  cen- 
tral figure  In  the  nursing  home  Investiga- 
tion. "That's  the  highest  attendance  of  com- 
mittee members  I've  ever  seen,"  Mr.  Moss 
said.  Nine  Senators  attended  today's  hear- 
ing. 

The  first  of  the  legislative  proposals  would 
require  a  certified  public  accountant  to  sub- 
mit a  signed  audit  of  the  fiscal  operations 
of  everv  nursing  home  that  received  Fed- 
eral Medicine  or  Medicaid  funds.  This  pro- 
posal, urged  last  year,  la  "«n  absolute  n** 
cesslty,"  Mr.  Moss  said. 
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The  second  proposal,  which  Is  new,  would 
provide  special  penalties  for  fraud  by  nurs- 
ing homes.  Although  defrauding  the  gov- 
ernment Is  already  grounds  for  both  criminal 
and  clvU  action,  Mr.  Moss  believes  that  legis- 
lation that  singled  out  nursing  homes  would 
strengthen  the  government's  efforts  to  su- 
pervise the  Industry. 

The  third  proposal,  also  new,  would  require 
total  disclosure  of  ownership  In  nursing 
homes.  This  would  Include  all  Individuals 
who  have  an  Interest  in  a  nursing  home. 

"That's  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bergman  has 
been  dodging,"  Mr.  Moss  charged. 

The  fourth  proposal,  also  new,  would  pro- 
vide rigid  controls  over  patients'  accounts; 
It  Is  based  on  evidence  of  widespread  mis- 
appropriations of  patients'  personal  accounts 
by  some  nursing-home  operators. 

The  fifth  proposal,  offered  last  year,  would 
provide  funds  for  nursing  schools  to  train 
nursing  home  employes  and  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quality  of  care  in  the 
nursing  homes.  This  may  be  broadened  this 
year  to  contracts  with  medical  schools  to 
enable  them  to  assume  responsibility  for 
nursing  homes.  This  arrangement  would  be 
similar  to  the  affiliation  contracts  between 
medical  schools  and  some  of  the  mxinlclpal 
hospitals  In  New  York  City. 

GERIATRIC  AID  ASKED 

Tne  sixth  proposal,  also  offered  last  year, 
would  provide  training  for  geriatric  physi- 
cians and  would  provide  funds  to  establish 
geriatric  departments  In  medical  schools, 
provide  continuing  education  for  physicians 
and  to  train  nurse-practitioners. 

The  seventh  Item,  which  Is  new,  would 
provide  fines  and  penalties  for  substandard 
nursmg  homes,  rather  than  the  existing  pen- 
alty of  forcing  them  to  close.  Because  the 
existing  penalty  is  so  drastic.  It  has  never 
been  used. 

"We  need  Intermediate  penalties,"  Sen- 
ator Moss  said.  "We  need  alternatives  to  put- 
ting nursing-home  patients  out  on  the 
streets." 

VENDING  CTTRB  CITED 

The  eighth  proposal,  would  require  every 
state  to  submit  a  plan  to  regulate  nursing 
homes.  The  ninth  which  is  new:  would  pro- 
vide for  Federal  enforcement  of  nursing- 
home  standards,  and  not  leave  this  enforce- 
ment to  the  states. 

The  tenth  proposal,  also  new,  would  cre- 
ate a  Federal  reimbursement  formal.  Instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  state,  and  would  link 
reimbursement  to  costs  and  services  as  an 
Incentive. 

Under  the  last  proposal,  also  new,  nursing- 
home  suppliers  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
their  wares  to  homes  In  which  they  have  an 
Interest. 

In  addition,  It  was  learned  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  weighing  legisla- 
tion that  would  provide  for  an  assistant 
United  States  attcrney  in  each  district  to 
deal  exclusively  with  violations  in  the  field 
of  health  care. 

The  committee  Is  believed  to  feel  that  en- 
forcement legislation  should  receive  top  pri- 
ority and  that  expertise  is  required. 

Senator  Moss  agreed  that  "enforcement  is 
a  large  part  of  the  problem."  But  he  added 
that  "we  also  need  a  careful  reexamination 
of  standards,  reimbursement  formulas,  per- 
sonnel, fiscal  accountability  and  a  wide  range 
of  problems." 

Senator  Moss"  Pexscriptxon:  One  a  Month 

Until    Rkvorm 

(By  Jerome  7.  Brazda) 

A  gadfiy  of  federal  niu^lng  home  policy  for 

many  years  has  stated  In  no  uncertain  terms 

that  he  Is  less  than  enchanted  with  HEWs 

effort  to  upgrade  nursing  home  standards. 

The  critic,  of  course.  Is  Sen.  Frank  Moss  (D., 

Utah) ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Aging's  subcommittee  on  long-term  care. 


Sen.  Moss  has  begun  releasing,  at  the  rate 
of  one  volume  a  month,  a  series  of  reports 
generally  titled  Nvrsing  Home  Care  in  the 
United  States:  Failure  in  Public  Policy.  The 
reports  were  put  together  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  headed  by  Val  Halamandarls,  a  long- 
time aide  of  Sen.  Moss  and  a  man  with  an  al- 
most passionate  interest  In  exposing  what  he 
believes  are  abuses  of  the  aged  consumer  by 
substandard  ninrslng  homes.  Like  Sen.  Moss, 
Mr.  Halamandarls  is  anxious  to  avoid  being 
cast  as  a  critic  who  tars  aU  nursing  homes 
with  the  same  brush.  Both  men  are  quick  to 
point  out  good  examples.  But  their  report 
states  fiatly  their  view  that  the  good  guys 
"are  in  the  minority," 

There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Sen.  Moss  and 
his  subcommittee,  too  many  poor  i>erformer8 
and  they  feel  that  it's  up  to  Congress  to  keep 
pressing  with  investigations  and  hearings 
and  up  to  HEW  to  enforce  standards  man- 
dated by  Congress.  It  Is  particularly  galling 
to  Sen.  Moss  to  find  that  HEW  inadequately 
follows  through  with  what  be  regards  as  or- 
ders from  Congress. 

The  first  volume  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
port, in  the  making  since  hearings  began 
in  1969,  charges  that  HEW  has  been  reluctant 
to  Issue  "forthright  standards"  for  nursing 
homes.  Public  witnesses  at  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Moss  panel  concluded  that  new 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  standards  "are  so 
vague  as  to  defy  enforcement."  Furthermore, 
the  report  states,  "Enforcement  Is  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  states.  A  few  do  a  good  Job, 
but  most  do  not. 

"In  fact,  the  enforcement  system  has  been 
characterized  as  scandalous.  Ineffective  and, 
In  some  cases,  almost  nonexistent,"  the  Moss 
report  charges. 

HEW,  which  has  borne  the  bnint  of  the 
so-called  nursing  home  Initiatives  begun  by 
former  President  Nixon  and  continued  by 
President  Ford,  was  quick  to  take  exception 
to  the  tough-worded  rep>ort.  Especially 
wounded  by  the  Indictment  was  Frank  Car- 
luccl,  recently  named  ambassador  to  Por- 
tugal and  undersecretary  of  HEW  for  the 
past  two  years.  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  (R..  111.),  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  who  has  worked  closely 
with  Sen.  Moss,  Mr.  Carluccl  complained  that 
the  report  glossed  over  the  positive  step>s  tak- 
en by  HEW  to  Improve  niu^lng  home  stand- 
ards and  compliance. 

But  the  Moss  report  doesn't  agree,  stating 
that  the  Nlxon-Ford  administration  program 
for  upgrading  of  standards  "has  had  only 
minimal  effect"  since  first  announced  In 
1971  and  Is  a  "national  farce."  Actions  taken 
in  1974  "fall  far  short  of  a  serious  effort  to 
regulate  the  Industry,"  the  subcommittee  re- 
port states. 

Divided  into  12  parts,  the  series  of  re- 
ports by  the  subcommittee  Isn't  all  critical. 
Included  In  the  dozen  volumes  are  sugges- 
tions for  positive  actions  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  its  staff  believe  can  alleviate  the 
perennial  problem  of  poor  nursing  homes 
damaging  the  public  Image  of  good  ones  and 
the  need  for  more  responsive  pubUc  financ- 
ing mechanisms. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  "inadequate 
and  Ineffective  programs,"  the  subcommittee 
believes,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  nation- 
al health  Insurance  program  that  includes 
comprehensive  long-term  care  benefits.  If  the 
94th  Congress  gets  around  to  serious  con- 
sideration of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program — and  this  is  far  from  certain — the 
Moss  subcommittee  plus  the  new  House  com- 
mittee on  aging  will  be  feeding  energy  into 
the  legislative  machine  in  an  effort  to  per- 
suade senators  and  representatives  that  NHI 
must  include  long-term  care  If  It  Is  to  be 
considered  comprehensive. 

During  the  late,  unlamented  wage-price 
stabilization  program,  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  representatives  and  other 
leaders  In  the  long-term  care  field  argued 
that  nursing  homes  represented  such  a  small 


percentage  of  the  nation's  healthcare  expen- 
ditures that  they  should  not  be  Included 
under  controls.  Some  new  figures  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  are  going  to  make  this 
argument  less  persuasive,  should  the  specter 
of  controls  be  raised  agsiln. 

According  to  a  survey  due  to  be  published 
in  February  In  the  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
expenditures  for  nursing  home  care  reached 
an  estimated  $7.5  billion  during  fiscal  1974, 
the  year  that  ended  last  June  30.  The  figure 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  $6.7  billion. 

Although  the  new  total  still  Is  a  relatively 
minor  part  of  the  estimated  $104J!  bUlion 
that  was  spent  on  healthcare  In  the  United 
States  during  fiscal  1974,  It  is  substantial 
enough  that  experts  feel  It  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  $3.9  biUion 
of  the  expenditures  came  from  public 
funds — Including  $2.2  billion  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  $1.7  billion  from  state  and 
local  coffers.  Private  contributions  to  the 
total  came  to  $3.5  biUlon. 

Previously,  nursing  home  expenditures  re- 
fiected  in  the  aimual  Social  Seciuity  statisti- 
cal summary  Included  only  money  si>ent  on 
care  In  skUled  nursing  facilities  (SNFs) .  The 
new  data  also  include  care  provided  In  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities  (ICFs) . 

The  total  spent  on  healthcare  during  fiscal 
1974  amounted  to  $485  per  capita.  The  in- 
crease over  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  10.6 
per  cent,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than 
was  registered  the  year  before  when  economic 
controls  were  in  effect.  The  $104.2  billion 
total  was  7.7  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product.  Hospital  care  was  the  largest  ex- 
penditure category  during  fiscal  1974,  ac- 
counting for  39  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 
is  a  figure  that  tends  to  support  the  prevail- 
ing, and  growing,  sentiment  In  HEW  and 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  search  should  con- 
tinue for  less-expensive  alternatives  to  hos- 
pital care,  including  extended  and  ambula- 
tory care  facilities. 

After  more  than  two  years  of  foot-dragging, 
haggling,  discussion,  consultation  and  con- 
troversy, HEW  finally  has  Issued  regulations 
for  implementation  of  utilization  review 
(UB)  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Man- 
dated by  the  1972  Sodal  Security  Amend- 
ments, the  UB  regulations  are  designed  to 
provide  an  orderly  transition  to  the  profes- 
sional standards  review  organizations 
program. 

Although  the  regulations  deal  chlefiy  with 
hospital  UB,  they  also  cover  review  in  SNFs 
and  ICFs.  But  here  the  other  shoe  has  yet 
to  drop.  While  the  regulations  cover  review 
of  a  continued  stay  in  a  long-term  care 
facility,  the  matter  of  certification  for  ad- 
mission to  SNFs  and  ICFs  Is  left  for  a  new 
set  of  proposed  regulations  which  HEW  ex- 
pects to  promulgate  this  month.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  wlU  Involve  use  of  hos- 
pital discharge  planning  In  long-term  care 
certification. 

Included  In  the  regulations  already  pub- 
lished are  provisions  mvolvlng  periodic  ex- 
tended stay  review  and  medical  care 
evaluation  studies.  At  least  one  of  the  latter 
must  be  In  progress  at  all  times.  Extended 
stay  review.  In  the  case  of  SNFs  and  in- 
patient mental  hospitals,  must  be  conducted 
either  by  specific  periods  for  diagnostic  cate- 
gories or  categories  based  on  functional 
capabilities,  but  at  least  every  90  days,  or 
every  30  days  for  the  first  90  days  and  at  least 
90  days  thereafter. 

The  entire  UB  package  becomes  effective 
Feb.  1,  1975.  Controversial  since  the  day  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  draft  PSBO  amend- 
ment authored  by  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett 
(B.,  Utah)  was  set  to  paper,  the  PSBO  and 
UR  regulations  continue  to  stir  emotions  in 
Congress,  HEW  and  healthcare  organizations. 
But  they're  here  .to  stay  and  long-term  care 
facilities  will  be  affected.  Thus  it  is  Incum- 
bent upon  admmistrators  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion and  learn  to  live  with  them. 
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V.S.  NtTBsiNG  Homes — A  Mess,  Sats  Moss; 
Senator  Sats  Lack  or  Doctob  Involvement 
Is  One  of  the  Ket  Reasons  tor  Poor 
Conditions 

"Doctors  have  so  far  avoided  getting  In- 
volved in  the  nursing  home  scandal,"  said 
Peter  H.  PrankUn,  special  assistant  to  HEW 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  "It's  such 
a  can  of  worms  I  can  understand  their  re- 
luctance. But  I  wonder  whether  we  haven't 
ended  up  In  such  a  mess  precisely  because 
doctors  have  failed  to  get  Involved.  They 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to  conditions  In 
homes  where  they  send  patients." 

Franklin  speaks  with  authority;  he  has 
visited  35  nursing  homes  around  the  coun- 
try and  been  briefed  on  the  conditions  In 
hundreds.  The  vast  majority  are  "good,"  he 
told  MWN.  Many  are  less  than  good,  he  added. 
"And  about  5%   are  absolutely  deplorable." 

But  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging's  subcommittee  on  long-term  care  puts 
the  number  of  bad  homes  much  higher.  In  Its 
report.  Nursing  Home  Care  in  the  United 
States:  Failure  in  Public  Policy,  Issued  In 
November,  It  charged,  "Over  60%  of  U.S. 
nursing  homes  are  substandard." 

It  cites  abuses  ranging  from  outright 
crimes  T'the  smothering  to  death  of  a  pa- 
tient who  obviously  was  In  a  coma  and  tak- 
ing too  long  to  die")  to  poor  food  quality 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  And  It  put  at 
least  part  of  the  blame  on  doctors: 

"Physicians  have,  to  a  large  degree, 
shunned  responsibility  for  personal  attention 
to  nursing  home  patients,"  It  declares.  The 
report  goes  on  to  cite  "Inadequate  training 
at  schools  of  medicine"  and  "the  negative 
attitude  toward  care  of  the  chronically  ill 
In  this  nation"  as  major  reasons. 

The  subcommittee's  chairman.  Sen.  Prank 
E.  Moss  (D-Utah),  told  mwn:  "Physicians 
have  failed  to  take  full  part  In  the  care  of 
the  aged.  It's  never  been  an  exciting  part 
of  medicine,  and  it's  been  neglected."  He 
thinks  Congress  should  make  medical  schools 
add  gerontology  departments.  "Only  two 
now  have  them,"  he  pointed  out. 

He  also  feels  all  nursing  homes  receiving 
federal  funds  should  have  medical  directors 
charged  with  making  sure  physicians'  orders 
are  carried  out  and  that  the  homes  are  run 
In  a  professional  medical  manner.  HEW  reg- 
ulations require  only  skilled-nursing  homes — 
only  about  9,000  of  the  nation's  23.000  long- 
term-care  facilities — to  have  medical  direc- 
tors, and  even  these  institutions  aren't  legal- 
ly bound  to  have  them  till  next  January. 
The  federal  government  supports  about 
16.000  long-term-care  facilities. 

In  a  supporting  paper  released  last  month, 
the  subcommittee  cited  the  consolidated 
findings  of  two  studies  covering  75  nursing 
homes  in  two  Eastern  cities.  It  showed  that 
STK^  of  natlents  taking  cardiovascular  drugs 
(digitalis  or  diuretics  or  both)  had  not  had 
their  blood  pressure  taken  in  over  a  year.  For 
25%  tnere  wasn't  even  a  diagnosis  of  heart 
disease  on  the  cnart.  Patent  on  phenothla- 
zlnes  fared  equally  poorly — 35^r  had  not  had 
their  blood  pressures  recorded  in  more  than 
a  year.  Some  were  taking  two  or  three  such 
drugs  concurrently. 

A  third  of  the  patients  being  treated  for 
diabetes  mellltus  had  no  diagnosis  of  dia- 
betes on  their  charts:  over  lOTr  of  those  tak- 
ing Insulin  or  oral  hypoglycemic  agents  were 
not  on  diabetic  diets:  and  a  large  number 
of  these  had  not  had  a  fasting  bloodsugar 
test  in  more  than  a  year. 

Federal  regulations  require  attending  phy- 
sicians to  visit  patients  In  skilled-nursing 
homes  at  least  every  30  days,  and  patients  in 
Intermedlate-care  facilities  at  least  every 
90  days.  Yet  the  studies  showed  that  40% 
of  the  patients  In  the  homes  surveyed  had 
not  been  seen  by  a  doctor  for  more  than  three 
months. 

Since  the  original  report  appeared,  the 
Bubcommlttee  baa  been  l)oth  praised  and 


attacked.  The  national  press  has,  by  and 
large,  accepted  Its  statements  at  face  value, 
quoting  some  shocking  material.  But 
HEW's  Franklin,  for  aU  his  sympathy  with 
patients  In  the  worst  homes,  describes  the 
Moss  report  as  "Inaccurate,  outmoded,  sen- 
sationalized in  spots,  and  downright  vicious 
In  others." 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
Association's  committee  on  aging.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Swartz,  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  re- 
search the  report's  conclusions  were  based 
on.  He  certainly  does  not  agree  that  most 
homes  are  substandard,  he  said.  Nor  does  he 
buy  Its  suggestion  that  medical  schools 
create  gerontology  departments.  "There  are 
probably  only  25  faculty  members  In  the 
U.  S.  who  call  themselves  gerontologists,"  he 
said,  "and  that's  all  the  subject  deserves." 
The  problems  of  the  aged,  he  explained,  are 
the  same  for  the  young.  "If  you  get  a  heart 
attack  today,  you  didn't  get  sick  today — 
you've  had  the  basic  problem  20  years." 

Added  Dr.  Swartz,  who  Is  medical  director 
of  the  Burcham  Hills  Nursing  Home  m  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  "I've  been  in  nursing  homes  all 
over  the  country  and  you  can't  tell  me  they 
could  hide  the  things  they  say  were  going 
on."  There  were  problems,  he  conceded,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  described  by  the  Moss 
subcommittee,  "not  even  In  New  York  City." 

Still,  no  one  can  describe  the  situation 
there  as  anything  but  disastrous.  HEW's 
Franklin  charges  that  the  worst  homes  are 
almost  exclusively  In  New  York.  And  last 
month  HEW  announced  it  was  cutting  off 
Medicaid  funds  to  nine  of  the  city's  long- 
term-care  facilities.  Threatened  witli  the 
same  action  were  another  54  institutions  that 
have  faUed  to  meet  its  standards — mcst  In 
the  city,  though  several  are  In  New  Jersey 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  month  the  Moss  subcommittee  is  pre- 
paring another  supporting  paper  that  wUl 
zero  in  on  the  role  of  physicians.  A  staff 
memorandvun  describing  the  paper  says  it 
outlines  why  doctors  have  not  been  attracted 
to  the  field.  Some  of  its  points: 

"Medicare  and  Medicaid,  with  their  restric- 
tive rules  and  red  tape,  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant disincentive  for  physicians  to  care 
for  nursing  home  patients.  Payment  is  small 
and  uncertain.  Rules  of  compensability  have 
been  changed  dramatically  In  the  past.  They 
have  even  been  given  retroactive  effect.  Pro- 
cedures instituted  to  stop  the  cheating  few 
have  further  alienated  the  many  who  might 
consider  providing  part  of  their  time  to  nurs- 
ing home  patients." 

Other  reasons  cited  are  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  help  physicians,  the  nurslne  home's 
often  unpleasant  atmosphere  ("Doctors,  too. 
get  depressed") ,  and  the  remoteness  of  many 
Independent  nursing  homes  from  doctors' 
usual  rounds. 

New  York  Nursinc  Homes  Called  Worst  in 
Nation 
Bernard  Bergman  seems  an  unlikely  target 
for  what  he  charges  Is  the  most  vicious  cam- 
paign of  public  villflcatlon  "since  the  days  of 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy."  A  retired  rabbi  and 
one  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Mlzrachl  Religi- 
ous Zionist  movement,  he  has  an  Imnresslve 
list  of  credentials.  Yet  he  is  now  at  the  cen- 
ter of  New  York's  bizarre  nursing  home  scan- 
dal. 

The  dossier  of  charges  compiled  by  his 
critics  Includes  fraud,  deceit,  Influence  ped- 
dling, and  connections  with  organized  crime. 
New  York  State  Assemblyman  Andrew  Stein 
drew  a  particularly  chilling  picture  of  Berg- 
man's operations  during  the  Moss  subcom- 
mittee hearings  In  New  York  last  month. 

One  of  Bereman's  most  relentless  antae- 
onlsts.  Assemblyman  Stein  heads  the  New 
York  legislature's  Temporarv  State  Commis- 
sion on  Living  Costs  and  the  Economy,  which 
is  also  Investigating  nursing  homes.  He 
charges  that  through  Intricate  financial  In- 


trigues— some  engineered  with  Mafia  help — 
Bergman  has  gained  control  of  a  nationwide 
network  of  perhaps  100  nursing  homes  rather 
than,  as  Bergman  claims.  Just  two. 

The  assemblyman  also  says  that  condi- 
tions In  Bergman's  nursing  homes  approach 
the  snakeplt  level  and  that  Bergman  has 
used  political  connections  to  quash  Investi- 
gations. Bergman  denies  these  allegations, 
but  a  federal  grand  Jury  la  now  looking  into 
his  operations. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  Investiga- 
tion— and  Bergman's  testimony  during  his 
next  appearance  before  the  Moss  subcommit- 
tee— fraud,  neglect,  lack  of  medical  care,  and 
unsanitary  conditions  seem  the  norm  in  a 
shockingly  large  number  of  New  York  nurs- 
ing home. 

The  state's  Medicaid  law  seems  to  encour- 
age such  abuses.  The  law,  says  Senator  Moss, 
"Is  enough  to  make  defense  contractors 
drool.  The  message  your  legislators  have 
given  operators,"  he  declared  at  the  hear- 
ings, "Is  spend,  spend,  spend,  for  whatever 
you  spend  will  be  reimbursed  with  a  profit." 

Many  states  reimburse  homes  at  a  flat  rate. 
The  state  determines  the  cost  of  each  serv- 
ice beforehand  and  then  pays  the  operator 
on  the  basis  of  Its  fee  schedules.  But  In  New 
York  owners  are  reimbursed  for  whatever 
their  costs  are.  Theoretically,  state  auditors 
are  supposed  to  check  the  propriety  of  these 
charges.  Yet  one  recent  study  found  the  cost 
of  such  services  as  laundry  and  cleaning  var- 
ied as  much  as  400% 

Nursing  Homes:  A  Story  of  Neglect 
(By  Bernard  E.  Nash) 

"Mtmy  of  these  substandard  nursing  homes 
are  little  more  than  warehouses  for  the  un- 
wanted, dumping  grounds  for  the  dying." 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  AARP-NRTA  Area  V 
Conference,  Chicago,  June  25,  1971: 

More  than  three  years  have  passed  since 
former  President  Nixon,  In  his  speech  to  our 
Associations,  promised  a  vigorous  program 
of  reform  of  the  nation's  nursing  homes. 

Yet  a  recent  report  of  a  Senate  commit- 
tee Indicates  that  his  program  and  the  efforts 
of  his  predecessors  have  had  only  minimal 
effect  and  "fall  far  short  of  a  serious  effort 
to  regulate  the  Industry." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging's  subcommittee 
on  long-term  care  and  was  based  on  a  15- 
year  study  of  conditions  In  the  nation's 
nursing  homes.  It  Is  aptly  titled:  "Nursing 
Home  Care  in  the  United  States:  Failure  in 
Public  Policy." 

It  Is  a  story  of  neglect:  neglect  In  the 
treatment  of  patients  by  too  many  nursing 
home  operators  and  personnel,  and  neglect 
in  the  enforcement  of  basic  minimum  stand- 
ards for  nursing  homes  by  state  officials  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  "Millions  of  older  Americans  who 
have  already  received  care  In  nursing  homes 
have  not  received  maximum  help,"  the  re- 
port charges.  "In  many  cases,  they  have  not 
even  received  humane  treatment. 

"And,  In  an  alarming  number  of  known 
cases,  they  have  actually  encountered  abuse 
and  physical  danger.  Including  unsanitary 
conditions,  fire  hazards,  poor  or  unwhole- 
some food,  infections,  adverse  drug  reactions, 
overtranqulllzatlon  and  frequent  medica- 
tion errors. 

"The  net  impact  Is  that  far  too  many  pa- 
tients have  needlessly  sustained  injiiry  and. 
In  some  cases,  death." 

For  years,  the  news  media  have  carried 
accounts  of  wretched  conditions  In  certain 
nursing  homes.  The  accounts  have  been  dis- 
missed by  nursing  home  proprietors  and  their 
lobbyists  as  "horror  stories"  that  are  not  at 
all  typical  of  actual  conditions  in  most  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  Senate  panel's  report  does  not  agree. 
It  recognizes  that  many  nursing  homes  pro- 
vide quality  nursing  care,  occupational  and 
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recreational  therapy,  euid  good  medical  serv- 
ices. But  the  report  concludes,  as  did  a  pre- 
vious Senate  report  In  1960,  that  "such  homes 
are  in  a  minority." 

An  overriding  reason  why  these  Intolerable 
conditions  have  not  been  Improved  In  the 
past  15  years  Is  the  fact  that  those  govern- 
mental agencies  with  the  responsibility  for 
upgrading  the  nation's  nursing  homes  have, 
quite  simply,  failed  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Senate  report  severely  criticizes  a  ma- 
jority of  state  governments  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  for  "watering  down"  and  not 
enforcing  even  minimum  nxirslng  borne 
standards.  "Despite  the  sizable  commitment 
In  Federal  funds,"  the  study  charges,  "HEW 
has  been  reluctant  to  Issue  forthright  stand- 
ards to  provide  patients  with  minimum  pro- 
tection. 

"Enforcement  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
states,"  the  report  said.  "A  few  do  a  good 
Job,  but  most  do  not.  The  enforcement  sys- 
tem In  many  states  can  be  characterized  as 
scandalous.  Ineffective  tmd,  In  some  cases, 
almost  nonexistent." 

Our  Associations  for  years  have  urged 
comprehensive  action  by  HEW  and  the  states 
to  upgrade  nursing  home  conditions.  We  have 
called  for  stringent  standards  for  nursing 
home  care  and  have  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  home  health  services  to  provide 
quality  long-term  care  to  those  persons  out- 
side of  Institutions. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Senate  report  re- 
flects our  position  In  calling  for  "a  coherent 
constructive  and  progressive  national  policy 
to  meet  he  long-term  care  needs  of  the  el- 
derly." 

Public  support  for  nursing  home  reform 
waxes  and  wanes,  often  depending  upon  the 
latest  news  media  account  of  a  nvirslng  home 
fire,  food  poisoning  epidemic,  or  some  other 
catastrophe.  The  Senate  report  should  now 
drive  home  the  fact  that  the  nursing  home 
situation  In  America  Is  more  than  a  series 
of  Isolated  "horror  stories";  it  Is  a  serlotis 
and  disgraceful  problem  which  demands  Im- 
mediate attention. 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
as  many  different  opinions  on  most 
Issues  before  the  Senate  as  there  are 
Senators.  But  in  my  2  years  here,  I 
have  found  unanimous  agreement  on 
one  particular  point:  the  respect  and 
admiration  that  everyone  in  the  Senate 
has  for  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield. 

He  celebrated  his  72d  birthday  yester- 
day, an  occasion  noted  by  the  New  York 
Times  today  in  an  article  by  John  Fin- 
ney. 

On  the  day  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  considering  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  ad(iltlonal  mil- 
itary assistance  to  Cambodia,  the  article 
outlines  Senator  Mansfield's  long- 
standing commitment  and  involvement 
in  trying  to  bring  peace  there.  The  arti- 
cle says: 

He  stands  as  an  unabraslve  yet  unyielding 
critic  of  the  Ford  Administration's  policies 
in  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

And  he  stands  as  one  of  this  country's 
most  effective  and  articulate  advocates 
for  detente  and  for  a  world  without 
armed  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mansfield,  at  72,  Reflects  on  "Agony"  of 
Cambodia 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  March  16. — As  be  celebrated 
today  the  72d  birthday  of  a  life  that  has 
largely  been  shaped  by  Asia,  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  saw  what  he  called  "the  begin- 
ning of  an  end  of  an  era"  of  American  In- 
volvement In  the  Asian  mainland. 

The  Montana  Democrat,  whose  Interest  In 
the  Far  East  traces  back  to  his  service  as  a 
marine  private  in  China  after  World  War 
I,  says  he  Is  deeply  troubled  by  "the  agony 
of  Cambodia,"  In  a  personal  as  well  as  a 
political  sense. 

Sometimes  his  high-pitched  voice  protests 
on  the  Senate  floor  against  the  klUlng  In 
Cambodia — killing  that  he  thinks  would  stop 
If  the  United  States  would  only  cease  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Lon  Nol  Government  and  deal 
with  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  exiled 
Cambodian  leader. 

FOCTTS  ON  pacific 

But  for  the  most  part,  he  sits  In  his 
majority  leader's  office,  unobstructlvely  giv- 
ing advice  to  bis  colleagues  and  State  De- 
partment officials  who  win  listen. 

As  a  former  professor  of  Asian  history,  be 
seeks  to  draw  historical  lessons  from  the 
debate  over  continued  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

"What  we  are  witnessing.  In  my  (pinion," 
he  observed  In  an  Interview  last  Friday,  "Is 
the  beginning  of  an  end  of  an  era,  which  will 
make  a  shift  away  from  the  Asian  mainland 
and  a  concentration  of  sorts  In  Islands  of 
the  Pacific." 

"The  shift  will  reflect  what  I  believe  Is  a 
geopolitical  truism,"  he  went  on,  "namely 
that  the  United  States  is  not  as  Asian  power 
but  a  Pacific  power." 

If  so.  Senator  Mansfield  wUl  stand  as  a 
symbolic  bridge  between  the  two  geopolitical 
concepts,  a  man  whose  career  was  molded  be- 
cause the  United  States  viewed  Itself  as  an 
"Asian  power"  and  who  came  to  be  a  lead- 
ing critic  of  American  political  and  military 
Involvement  in  Asian  affairs. 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  he  left  the  copper 
mines  In  Montana  to  enlist  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  was  sent  to  Nanking  to  help  pro- 
tect American  Interests  In  China.  His  ex- 
posure to  a  servile  China  dominated  by  the 
big  powers  was  to  shape  his  thinking 
throughout  his  academic  and  political  life. 
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While  he  stands  as  an  unabraslve  yet  un- 
yielding critic  of  the  Ford  Administration's 
policies  In  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  the 
executive  branch  once  again  has  turned  to 
him  for  advice  on  how  the  United  States  can 
extricate  itself  from  Indochina. 

Last  Friday  morning,  he  was  invited  to  the 
State  Department  after  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  had  sug- 
gested that  President  Ford  should  send  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  to  Peking  to  discuss  with 
Prince  Sihanouk  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cambodian  war. 

The  State  Department  officials  described  a 
number  of  indirect  contacts  they  had  made 
with  Prince  Sihanouk  through  third  coun- 
tries over  the  last  four  months,  all,  they  said, 
with  "nothing  In  the  way  of  tangible  re- 
sults." 

RULES  himself  otit 

Senator  Mansfield's  advice  was  that  a  di- 
rect contact  might  be  more  effective  than 
Indirect  overtures  and  that  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  Prince 
Sihanouk  If  it  wanted  to  get  negotiations  go- 
ing on  a  settlement  of  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  rule  him- 


self out  as  the  man  to  meet  with  Prince 
Sihanouk,  whom  he  has  known  for  22  years. 

"It  was  my  suggestion,"  he  said,  "that  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  place  to  establish  contact, 
therefore.  Is  not  through  the  legislative 
branch." 

In  his  statements,  however,  there  Is  just 
a  hint  that  if  pressed  by  the  President,  he 
might  go  to  Peking  to  talk  with  Prince 
Sihanouk,  who  startles  State  Department 
officials  by  the  way  he  affectionately  hugs 
the  Senator  every  time  they  meet. 


CAMBODIAN  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  addi- 
tional military  assistance  requested  by 
the  administration  for  Cambodia  cannot 
be  justified.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Cambodia  and  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
voted  against  the  military  assistance  re- 
guest  when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  considered — ^and  approved — 
a  compromise  version  of  it  earlier  today, 
and  I  will  continue  to  oppose  it. 

Another  $82.5  million  in  arms  and  am- 
munition for  Cambodia — in  addition  to 
the  $275  in  military  aid  already  being 
provided  by  the  United  States  this  year- 
will  only  add  to  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion there,  and  the  conditions  imposed 
In  the  bill's  language  will  not  change 
that.  It  will  not  save  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment. It  will  not  convince  the  Khmer 
Rouge  to  negotiate  when  they  are  closer 
than  ever  to  a  military  victory.  It  will 
not  avance  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  situation  in  Cambodia  is  desper- 
ate, both  militarily  and  economically; 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  countryside  Is 
controlled  by  the  BOimer  Rouge.  The 
pressure  on  the  Lon  Nol  government 
continues  to  mount,  even  though  the  in- 
surgents are  reviving  far  less  outside 
assistance,  and  sustaining  greater  cas- 
ualties and  have  even  fewer  medical  sup- 
plies than  the  government  troops.  In 
the  besieged  city  of  Phnom  Penh,  the 
capital,  people  are  dying  of  starvation. 
The  dwindling  government  forces  are 
imable  to  protect  the  airport  that  is  their 
only  source  of  supply.  A  rag-tag  army 
of  poorly  trained  conscripts  fights  on 
empty  stomachs  with  little  medical  sup- 
plies to  hold  the  scraps  of  territory  still 
controlled  by  the  government.  And  the 
civilian  population  is  victimized  dally 
by  a  civil  war  that  has  forced  them  to 
flee  their  homes,  that  has  caused  run- 
away inflation  which  has  put  food  prices 
beyond  their  reach,  and  that  exposes 
them  to  the  constant  threat  of  death. 

Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  has 
said  that — 

If  morale  holds  out  and  If  the  funding  Is 
given,  we  do  not  believe  the  city  can  be 
taken   by   storm. 

In  other  words,  the  most  the  admin- 
istration can  hope  for  is  that  with  luck 
and  additional  military  aid,  this  level  of 
tremendous  suffering  can  be  maintained. 
There  seems  to  be  little  discussion  of  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Cambodia,  little  discussion  of  the 
prospects  for  peace  if  the  additional 
assistance  is  given.  Instead,  there  are 
only  the  grave  warnings  about  the  loss 
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of  Cambodia— as  if  It  were  the  United 
States'  property  to  lose. 

This  country  does  have  an  obligation 
to  the  people  of  Cambodia.  But  it  is  not 
an  obligation  to  provide  the  military  sus- 
tenance that  supports  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment. Section  655(g)  of  the  1971  For- 
eign Assistance  Act — a  provision  included 
in  every  foreign  aid  bill  since — explicitly 
holds  that  assistance  to  Cambodia  "shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its 
defense."  The  only  commitment  there 
should  be  an  obligation  to  do  whatever 
possible  to  stop  the  killing,  to  begin  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  war  and  feeding  the 
hungry,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Additional  military  as- 
sistance will  not  advance  a  single  one  of 
those  causes.  And  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  not  one  dollar  of  the  addi- 
tional money  requested  for  Cambodia 
would  be  spent  on  food  or  medical 
assistance. 

Even  without  this  military  aid,  the 
government  forces  still  have  enough  am- 
munition to  continue  fighting  for  an- 
other month.  In  that  time,  much  can  be 
done  to  assiu-e  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
transition  of  power  in  Cambodia,  a  tran- 
sition that  virtually  everyone  concedes  is 
Inevitable.  The  United  Nations,  the  other 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity—including the  People's  Republic  of 
China — and  relief  organizations  can  help 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a  humane 
peace.  If  this  country  is  genuinely  com- 
mitted to  Cambodia,  it  will  help  end  the 
suffering  there  instead  of  prolonging  it. 
Whatever  government  has  authority  in 
Cambodia  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  it  will  need  the  food  and  humani- 
tarian aid  that  this  country  can  supplv 
to  rebuild  itself. 

The  dire  warnings  of  a  Cambodian 
"bloodbath"  conveniently  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  bloodbath  now  underway. 
One  thing  is  certain:  If  there  is  to  be  a 
bloodbath  accompanying  the  fall  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  the  United  States 
cannot  prevent  it  by  providing  additional 
military  assistance  that  only  perpetuates 
the  killing  for  a  few  more  months.  Those 
few  months  could  be  better  Used  for  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  as  orderly  and  as 
peaceful  a  settlement  as  possible. 

This  country  can  help  prevent  a  blood- 
bath, though,  by  making  it  clear  that  our 
prevailing  Interest  in  Cambodia  is  a  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  well-being 
of  its  people  Instead  of  the  well-being  of 
the  current  government.  The  United 
States  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
urge  restraint  and  humane  treatment  by 
both  sides  if  It  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the 
Cambodian  people.  A  pledge  to  cooperate 
with  a  new  Cambodian  government  in 
economic  recovery  and  rehabilitation 
would  do  far  more  than  more  arms  and 
ammunition  to  end  the  bitterness  of  6 
years  of  civil  war. 

I  have  joined  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators in  introducing  legislation  that  calls 
for  half  of  U.S.  food  aid  to  Cambodia 
to  be  distributed  under  the  title  n 
humanitarian  assistance  section  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  the  food  for  peace  program. 
This  is  an  Important  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  similar  provision  was 


adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee today  along  with  an  increase  in 
the  total  amount  of  Public  Law  480 
assistance. 

The  memory  most  Americans  have 
about  Cambodia  dates  back  5  years  or 
so  to  North  Vietnam's  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  Cambodia's  neutrality  by  pour- 
ing thousands  of  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Then 
in  May  and  June  of  1970  came  the 
"incursion"  of  U.S.  forces  into  Cambodia, 
followed  in  1973  by  the  disclosures  that 
the  United  States  has  "scrupulously  re- 
spected the  neutrality  of  the  Cambodian 
people"  by  the  secret,  illegal,  and  devas- 
tating B-52  raids  on  Cambodia  in  1969 
and  1970.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  memory. 
For  the  last  few  years,  North  Vietnam 
and  the  VIetcong  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  death  and  destruction 
in  Cambodia.  And  so  has  the  United 
States— by  giving  $1.8  billion  in  arms 
and  ammunition  and  military  aid  over 
the  last  5  years.  With  that  record,  we 
now  should  contribute  to  Its  chances  for 
peace  and  recovery  by  ending  military 
assistance  and  taking  an  active  role  in 
encouraging  a  ceasefire.  There  has  been 
enough  killing. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  carried  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  by  Murrey  Marder 
and  Michael  Getler,  and  Anthony  Lewis 
has  a  column  of  special  Interest  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1976) 

The  Peaceful  Cambodians:  Innocsnt 

Victims  of  Wab 

(By  Murrey  Marder  and  Michael  Getler) 

Cambodia  Is  the  supreme  Innocent  victim 
nation  In  the  Indochina  war. 

Too  weak  to  challenge  any  Intruder,  Cam- 
bodia first  became  a  highway  and  a  sanctu- 
tary  for  North  Vietnamese  and  VIetcong 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam.  Nejrt,  its  borders 
were  crossed  by  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  attack  the  Communist 
bases.  Finally,  Cambodia  Itself,  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  nations  in  Asia,  was  plunged 
into  nationwide  civil  war,  with  the  opposing 
Cambodian  sides  supported  by  the  outside 
powers. 

Pew  Americans  know  the  full  record  of 
overt  and  covert  U.S.  Involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia. It  Is  a  strange  mixture  of  compassion, 
and  strategic  exploitation  of  Cambodian  ter- 
ritory as  an  adjunct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  cold  U.S.  strategic  terms,  Cambodia  never 
was  more  than  a  target  zone  for  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

Out  of  the  Nixon  administration's  attempt 
to  conceal  its  original,  secret  operations  In 
Cambodia  from  a  Congress  that  feared 
"another  Vietnam,"  came  a  twisted  action- 
reaction  sequence  of  dissembling,  deception 
and  official  spying  that  contributed  to  the 
roots  of  the  Watergate  scandals,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  President  Nixon's  resignation. 

This  corrosive  impact,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  American  strategic  stake  In  Cam- 
bodia, accounts  for  much  of  the  exceptional 
oDposltlon  m  Congress  to  President  Pord's 
appeals  for  emergency  aid  to  Cambodia  to 
preserve  American  "morality"  and  "credi- 
bility." 

The  Nixon  administration's  boast  that  it 
achieved  "peace  with  honor"  by  withdraw- 
ing all  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam  In 


early  1973  without  surrendering  that  nation 
to  Communist  control,  also  ended  the  stra- 
tegic rationale  for  American  Involvement  In 
Cambodia.  At  the  Insistence  of  Cong^ss, 
American  legislation  year  after  year  had' 
expressly  stated  that  there  was  no  tJ.S. 
"commitment"  to  Cambodia;  the  Nlxon  ad- 
ministration repeatedly  agreed. 

And  yet,  the  United  States  for  five  years 
did  enmesh  itself  massively  in  the  fate  of 
Cambodia.  It  armed  and  greatly  expanded 
the  forces  of  the  antl-Communlst  govern- 
ment in  Phnom  Penh,  while  North  Vietnam 
did  the  same  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  Insurg- 
ents, producing  a  major  internal  war  that 
did  not  exist  before  American  troops  crossed 
the  Cambodian  border  In  1970. 

Cambodia,  U.S.  officials  maintain,  would 
have  been  take,n  over  by  the  Communists  In 
any  event  because  of  its  strategic  relation- 
ship to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps,  critics 
counter,  but  now  Cambodia  has  had  the 
worst  of  both  worlds,  a  devastating  war  plus 
the  prospect  of  Communist  rule. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  on  Cam- 
bodia for  virtually  anything,  especially  on 
the  costs  of  the  war  since  1970,  In  which  the 
dead  and  wounded  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Some  U.S.  experts'  estimates 
go  as  high  as  700,000  Cambodians,  mili- 
tary and  clvUan — one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion— killed  or  wounded  on  both  sides,  with 
at  least  one-third  of  Cambodia's  seven  mil- 
lion people  turned  into  refugees. 

In  the  five  years  since  U.S.  troops,  accom- 
panied by  South  Vietnamese  troops,  launched 
a  "limited"  strike  Into  Cambodia,  about  $1.75 
billion  worth  of  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  has  gone  to  that  nation. 

The  prime  cost  to  the  United  States  of  its 
Cambodian  venture  however,  has  been 
neither  blood  nor  money.  It  has  been  the 
damage  done  to  the  American  social  fabric 
as  the  consequence  of  actions  that  took 
place  during  the  past  six  years,  even  before 
the  public  and  Congress  were  aware  that  the 
United  States  was  involved  deeply  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Two  of  these  events  were  virtually  political 
time  bombs,  which  publicly  exploded  In  1973. 
three  years  after  they  happened.  Both  were 
outgrowths  of  secret,  massive  American  B-52 
bombings  between  March,  1969,  and  April, 
1970,  against  the  same  Communist  sanctu- 
aries In  Cambodia  that  were  the  targets  of 
the  publicly  announced  ground  border  cross- 
ings of  April  30.  to  June,  1970. 

In  May.  1969,  a  news  leak  about  the  then 
supersecret  B-52  bombings  brought  White 
House  orders  that  launched  the  wiretapping 
of  U.S.  officials  and  newsmen.  This  was  the 
first  link  In  the  chain  of  clandestine  White 
Hotase  operations  that  next  produced  the 
White  House  "plumbers"  and  expanded  ulti- 
mately Into  the  Watergate  scandals. 

That  revelation,  in  1973,  as  Wategate  be- 
gan to  engulf  the  Nixon  administration,  was 
followed  by  the  forced-disclosure  of  the  rec- 
ord of  secret  1969-70  B-52  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia, which  was  falsely  reported  to  Con- 
gress as  air  strikes  over  South  Vietnam. 

Congress  was  stunned  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  bombing,  3,695  sorties  dropping  105,837 
tons  of  bombs  on  Cambodia;  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  deception,  and  by  the  mockery 
of  President  Nixon's  claim  that  from  1954 
onward  it  was  United  States  policy  "to  scru- 
pulously respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people."  The  contradiction,  U.S.  offi- 
cials Insisted,  was  impelled  by  security 
Interests,  to  protect  the  tacit  acquiescence 
by  Cambodia's  ruler,  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk, to  the  secret  bombing. 

Emboldened  by  that  furor,  and  by  the 
Watergate-weakened  position  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  Congress  voted  a  total  cTItoff 
of  all  American  combat  activities  throughout 
Indochina,  as  of  Aug.  15,  1973. 

Only  in  Cambodia  were  American  forces 
then  in  combat,  supplying  critical  air  support 
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for  the  Cambodian  government  of  Siha- 
nouk's successor,  President  Lon  Nol,  and  still 
bombing  the  elusive  North  Vietnamese  and 
VIetcong  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnamese  border. 

What  President  Nlxon  indignantly  said 
then  about  the  bombing  ban  forced  by  Con- 
gress, is  literally  what  President  Ford  has 
trgued  to  Congress  In  recent  weeks  about  a 
total  cutoff  of  VS.  aid  to  Cambodia:  ".  .  .  the 
incentive  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In  Cam- 
bodia has  been  iindermlned"  and  "this  aban- 
donment of  a  friend  v^lll  have  a  profound 
Impact  in  other  countries  .  .  ." 

The  Cambodian  government  of  Lon  Nol  has 
bung  on  to  life  longer  than  critics,  and  most 
VS.  officials,  exi>ected.  But  from  Aug.  15, 
1973,  onward.  Its  survival  has  only  been  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  time  was  used  for 
no  benefit  either  to  Cambodia  or  the  United 
States. 

In  a  burst  of  euphoria  that  Nlxon  adminis- 
tration strategists  immediately  wished  they 
could  expvmge  from  the  record,  President 
Nlxon  once  exclaimed  In  1971,  "Cambodia  is 
the  Nlxon  Doctrine  In  Its  purest  form." 

A  more  honest  version  of  what  the  Nlxon 
sdmlnlstration  really  thought  of  the  appli- 
cation to  Cambodia  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  promises  support  but  no  UB.  forces 
to  nations  to  defend  themselves,  appears  In 
a  current  book  by  former  Nlxon  speechwriter 
William  Saflre.  "Before  the  Pall." 

At  a  meeting  of  White  House  aides  to  brace 
them  for  Nixon's  startling  announcement  of 
April  30,  1970,  that  be  was  sending  troops 
Into  Cambodia,  Saflre  relates  the  following 
sequence: 

"I  asked  (Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer) :  'Doesn't  this  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
Nixon   Doctrine?' 

"Henry  exploded:  "We  wrote  the  goddam 
Doctrine,  we  can  change  it.' " 

"This  was  probably  intended  half  In  Jest," 
Saflre  continues,  "and  received  half  a  laugh, 
which  helped  calm  everybody  a  little.  'We 
never  said  U.S.  troops  would  never  be  used,' 
Kissinger  explained.  "This  doesnt  apply  to  a 
situation  where  425,000  Americans  were  al- 
ready involved   (in  South  Vietnam).' 

"As  Kissinger  left,  (HJl.)  Haldeman  gave 
me  a  hard  look — some  of  the  nastier  ques- 
tions had  been  mine — and  said,  'The  thing 
to  remember  is  that  this  Is  the  best  way  to 
end  the  war,  and  this  Is  the  best  way  to  save 
UB.  lives.'  Al  Halg,  Henry's  deputy,  got  up 
and — in  an  uncharacteristically  loud  voice — 
barked;  The  basic  substance  of  all  this  is. 
we  have  to  be  tough !'  He  seemed  embarrassed 
at  the  loud  sound  of  his  soft  voice,  and  con- 
cluded his  presentation  quickly." 

The  reference  to  toughness  did  not  apply 
only  to  Indochina.  The  Nlxon  decision  to 
cross  Cambodia's  borders,  a  step  repeatedly 
rejected  by  President  Johnson,  had  a  dual 
purpose. 

To  reinforce  Its  secret  global  strategy,  the 
Nlxon  administration  sought  to  show  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China,  as  well  as  North  Viet- 
nam, that  it  was  prepared  to  use  unpredict- 
able force  to  buttress  American  diplomacy. 
This  was  the  underlying  motive  behind 
Nixon's  apocalyptic  exclamation  In  his 
April  30  Cambodian  "incursion"  announce- 
ment, that  failure  to  act  boldly  would  turn 
the  United  States  Into  "a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant ..." 

The  American  ground  strike  Into  Cam- 
bodia was  presented  to  the  American  public 
as  a  crisis-reaction  to  protect  U.S.  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Vietnam  and  prevent  a 
Communist  conquest  of  Cambodia.  In  fact, 
0.8.  military  commanders  saw  it  more  as  "a 
golden  opportunity,"  as  the  record  later 
showed,  than  a  threat. 

The  secret  B-52  bombing  of  the  same  base 
tteas,  launched  14  months  earlier  to  help 
cover  the  Nlxon  administration's  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Vietnam,  had  produced 


only  limited  military  satisfaction.  U.S.  com- 
manders were  pressing  for  more  forceful  ac- 
tion to  Justify  further  American  troop  with- 
drawals; the  Nlxon  administration  was  under 
heavy  pressure  at  home  to  speed  up  with- 
drawals to  siphon  off  opposition  to  the  war. 

At  that  sensitive  point,  Prince  Sihanouk 
was  unexpectedly  ousted  from  control  of  the 
1,618-year-old  Cambodian  monarchy. 

His  relations  with  the  United  States  had 
touched  all  extremes,  as  he  shifted  balance 
precariously  to  stay  In  power. 

In  1953  he  came  to  Washington,  seeking 
help  to  make  Cambodia  independent  of 
French  rule.  According  to  Sihanouk's  ac- 
count. Secretary  of  Siate  John  Poster  Dulles 
"replied  arrogantly:  'Go  home,  your  majesty, 
and  thank  God  that  you  have  the  French. 
Without  them,  (North  Vietnam's)  Ho  Chi 
Minh  would  swallow  you  in  two  weeks." 

Sihanouk,  at  the  end  of  the  French  Indo- 
china war,  in  1954,  did  get  U.S.  military  and 
economic  support,  then  rejected  it  in  1963 
and  broke  relations  with  the  United  States 
two  years  later,  charging  the  CIA  with  plot- 
ting against  him. 

The  second  Indochina  war  was  on.  Si- 
hanouk, to  survive,  was  tilting  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  He  bowed  to  the  use  of  Cam- 
bodian territory  by  Nca-th  Vietnam  and  the 
VIetcong  and  opened  the  port  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  to  them  for  supplies,  shared  by  the 
Cambodian  army,  then  headed  by  Lon  Nol. 

"There  was  two-thirds  (of  the  supplies) 
for  the  VIetcong,"  Sihanouk  said  from  exile 
In  1973,"  and  one-third  for  my  army." 

By  1967.  Sihanouk  conceded  that  Cam- 
bodia was  "a  country  caught  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil."  He  charged  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  with  encouraging  the 
Khmer  Rouge  Insurgents  against  him.  and 
from  the  opposite  side,  he  charged,  the  Amer- 
icans, South  Vietnamese  and  Thais  were  sup- 
porting the  antl-Slhanouk  and  antl-Commu- 
nlst Khmer  Serel. 

Subsequent  dlsclosttres  did  show  that 
American  Special  Forces  (Green  Beret) 
teams,  and  Khmer  Serel  agents,  supported 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  from  at 
least  1966  onward  were  crossing  the  Cam- 
bodian borders  for  recoimalssance,  aerial 
spotting,  and  other  intelligence  missions. 

Cambodia's  ruler  set  out  once  more  to  re- 
dress the  balance,  with  the  United  States, 
restoring  diplomatic  ties  in  July,  1969.  In 
the  process,  Sihanouk  condoned  the  secret 
bombing  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  base 
zones,  as  long  as  no  Cambodians  were  victims 
of  attack. 

VS.  compensation  to  Cambodian  civilians 
hit  m  what  were  described  as  "accidental" 
cross-border  firings  and  bombings  even  had 
a  formal  scale,  labeled  "solatium"  payments: 
$400  for  each  death;  $100  to  $160  for  each 
Injured  victim. 

Then  Sihanouk  made  his  fatal  blunder  as 
Cambodia's  ruler.  In  January.  1970,  he  left 
Phnom  Penh  for  his  annual  "rest  cure"  vaca- 
tion In  Prance,  leaving  Cambodia  under  the 
control  of  Lon  Nol  and  other  antl-Commu- 
nlst, pro-Western  officials.  Sihanouk  claims 
he  fell  victim  to  a  CIA  plot;  American  offi- 
cials, then  and  now,  adamantly  deny  that, 
and  assert  that  on  the  contrary,  it  was  In 
the  U.S.  interest  to  sustain  Sihanouk  at  that 
point,  not  oust  him. 

Events  Immediately  preceding  the  top- 
pling of  Sihanouk  included  the  sacking  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  VIetcong  em- 
bassies and  a  48-hour  ultimatum  served  on 
their  forces  to  leave  Cambodia.  To  back  up 
its  Improbable  demands,  Cambodia  had  a 
smiling  badly  equipped  army  of  35,000  men, 
notable  mostly  for  appearances  in  motion 
pictures  written,  produced  and  directed  by 
Sihanouk. 

From  Paris,  Sihanouk  furiously  denounced 
the  ultimatum.  On  March  18.  1970,  he  was 
deposed  by  the  Cambodian  National  Assem- 
bly, with  power  assigned  to  Lt.  G«n.  Lon 
Nol,    Prince    Slsowath    SlrUc    Matak,    Siha- 


nouk's cousin,  and  Cheng  Heng,  president 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Between  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  and 
the  Joint  American-South  Vietnamese  strike 
Into  Cambodia,  the  United  States  main- 
tained that  it  was  urging  "restraint"  on  all 
parties,  to  allow  opportunity  for  diplomatic 
bargaining  to  avert  war  throughout  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  simultaneously,  as  Melvln  R.  Laird, 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  aclmowledged 
afterward,  "I  had  been  encouraging  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  move  across  Into  Cam- 
bodia." 

South  Vietnamese  troops  launched  their 
first  major  attack  on  Communist  units  In 
Cambodia  on  March  27.  As  a  consequence, 
Vietnamese  Communist  troops  were  not 
threatening  to  move  out  of  their  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  into  South  Vietnam  to  endan- 
ger U.S.  forces  there  when  American  units 
entered  Cambodia  a  month  later.  Instead, 
the  Communists  were  headed  In  the  op- 
posite direction,  trying  to  restore  their  sup- 
ply lines  cut  off  by  the  Phnom  Penh 
government. 

Now,  Vietnamese  Communist  troops  for 
the  first  time  were  spread  deeo  into  Cam- 
bodia. There  they  became  a  shield  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Kmer  Roup;e  insurgents. 
The  stag©  was  set  for  major  dvll  war  with 
the  Phnom  Penh  government. 

No  one  can  be  certain  in  restrospect  what 
the  American  public  and  congressional  re- 
action ml^t  have  been  if  this  record  of  deep 
U.S.  Involvement  had  been  known  at  the  time. 
The  public  response  to  the  little  that  was 
krovsTi  was  explosive  enough. 

At  the  time  of  the  U.S.  border  crossing,  the 
official  American  version  was  that  North 
Vietnamese  and  VIetcong  forces  were  threat- 
ening to  spread  out  of  their  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  and  endager  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  fact,  American  officials  conceded 
afterward,  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
troops,  anticipating  an  American  border 
penetration,  were  moving  In  the  opposite 
direction,  to  try  to  restore  their  supply  lines 
cut  off  by  the  Phnom  Penh  government. 

As  one  far-reaching  consequence  of  the 
American-South  Vietnamese  intervention. 
Vietnamese  Communist  forces  for  the  first 
time  spread  out  across  Cambodia.  The  stage 
was  now  set  for  clvU  war.  with  these  forces 
shielding  the  buldup  of  Khmer  Rouge-led  In- 
surgents. 

The  American  public  reaction  to  Nixon's 
order,  as  will  be  recalled,  touched  off  the 
stormiest  demonstrations  of  the  war  on 
American  campuses.  Angry  reactions  to  the 
shooting  deaths  of  four  students  and  wound- 
ing of  11  others  at  Ohio's  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity led  to  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  nation.  On 
May  9,  1970.  the  White  Hoxise  itself  was  liter- 
ally In  a  state  of  siege,  with  buses  encircling 
it  bumper-to-bumper  to  block  off  demon- 
strators. 

This  was  a  critical  turning  point  Inside  the 
Nlxon  White  House,  Inflaming  the  siege 
mentality  that  ultimately  was  labeled  Water- 
gate. 

Congress,  In  turn,  stunned  by  the  threat 
of  a  new  war  In  a  new  country,  was  little 
placated  by  Nixon's  pledge  that  U.S.  troops 
were  In  Cambodia  for  a  limited  time  and 
limited  purpose. 

The  American  troops,  the  President  proudly 
annoimced  on  June  30,  1970,  were  all  out  of 
Cambodia  after  a  highly  successful  two- 
month  campaign  that  aasvired  the  continu- 
ance of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam. But  on  the  way  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  also  had  a  widened  war 
on  its  hands. 

In  the  ensiling  stniggle  between  Congress 
and  the  White  House  over  financing  the  new 
wsir  In  Cambodia,  Congress  imposed  unusuai 
restrictions  on  U.S.  operations  in  Cambodia, 
prohibiting  any  U.S.  combat  forces  or  ad- 
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Tisers,  ana  narrowly  limiting  all  American 
personnel  in  that  nation. 

The  restrictions  cut  both  ways,  however. 
With  few  Americans  In  Cambodia,  corruption 
of  U5.-suppUed  support  was  virtually  un- 
controllable. 

In  late  December,  1972,  the  Cambodian 
government  acknowledged  that  one-third  of 
Its  supposed  army  was  nonexistent:  pay  was 
being  drawn  for  100,000  "phantom  troops," 
with  300,000  men  listed  on  the  payroll,  and 
only  about  200,000  actually  In  the  armed 
forces. 

In  contrast,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  numbering 
only  about  3,000  men  in  April,  1970,  were 
buUt  Into  a  powerful  fighting  force,  aug- 
mented by  3,000  to  5,000  Cambodians  trained 
m  North  Vietnam  since  1954,  and  by  Sl- 
hanouklsts  or  other  opponents  of  the  Lon 
Nol  regime. 

By  March,  1972,  according  to  U.S.  analysts, 
the  Khmer  Rouge  needed  only  a  few  thou- 
sand North  Vietnamese  advisers  and  supply 
troops,  to  be  able  to  outfight  the  hurriedly 
assembled  and  badly  led  Phnom  Penh  troops 
The  bulk  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  forces  were  free  to  fight  In  South  Viet- 
nam, where  thev  helped  launch  the  Com- 
munlst  spring  ofTenslve  of  1972. 

Sihanouk,  In  Peking,  has  traveled  full 
circle  to  become  the  nominal  chief  of  the 
Insurgent  govemment-ln-ejtlle,  whUe  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  are  In 
Cambodia. 

•T  understand  very  well,"  Sihanouk  tcld 
an  interviewer  In  1973,  "that  when  I  shall  no 
longer  be  useful  to  them  (the  Khmer  Rouge) 
thev  will  spit  me  out  like  a  cherry  pit " 

Sihanouk  maintains,  and  American  offi- 
cials firmly  denv.  that  the  United  States  over 
the  vears  reneat.edly  missed  onportunltles  for 
a  dlDlomatlc  settlement  of  the  bloodlettlnir 
m  Cambodia.  All  details  of  that  record  re- 
main secret  ?t)art  from  recent  US  asser- 
tions that  numerous  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  to  reach  a  compromise,  with  Congress 
blamed  for  thwarting  the  most  promising 
chance  by  Its  August,  1973,  cutoff  of  U  S  air 
suDoort  for  CambodU. 

If  the  blame-polntlng  at  Congress  by  the 
Ford  administration  for  the  disaster  in  Cam- 
bodia was  seriously  Intended  to  pry  loose 
sizable  funds  to  continue  support  for  the 
Lon  Nol  regime,  it  had  the  opposite  effect 
Whatever  funds.  If  any.  Congress  authorizes 
now  for  Cambodia,  manv  U.S.  officials  pri- 
vately concede,  are  likely  to  be.  as  one  put 
It,  "only  a  last  gesture  to  help  negotiate 
a  surrender." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  17,  19761 

AvoroiNG  A  Bloodbath 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington.— The  Administration's  basic 
arguments  for  additional  military  aid  to  the 
Lon  Nol  forces  In  Cambodia  have  faUed  In 
Congress.  Members  right  across  the  political 
spectrum  now  dismiss  the  talk  of  an  Ameri- 
can commitment  and  credibility. 

The  one  remaining  argument  Is  that  more 
arms  aid  will  help  prevent  a  "bloodbath"  as 
the  Instirgenta  take  over  In  Phnom  Penh 
This  view  has  weight  because  It  originated 
with  Representative  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr., 
a  longtime  opponent  of  American  interven- 
tion in  Indochina.  But  not  many  have  fo- 
cused on  precisely  what  Pete  McCloskey  said. 

In  testifying  before  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  subcommittee  last  week,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey emphasized  the  horror  of  what  Is  ac- 
tually happening  now  in  Cambodia.  In  Just 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  he  esti- 
mated, the  war  cost  15,000  lives  and  four 
times  that  many  wounded.  That  is  75.000 
casualties  In  a  nation  of  7  million. 

Mr.  McCloskey  said  he  feared  "vengeance" 
by  the  insurgents  because  Lon  Nol's  army 
makes  a  "practice  of  taking  no  prisoners." 
(Congressional  sources  say  the  VS.,  con- 
cerned at  this  practice,  gave  money  for  a 
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P.O.W.  faculty — but  It  was  never  built.) 
Second,  Mr.  McCloskey  said  he  was  moved 
by  grim  refugee  accounts  of  Khmer  Rouge 
brutality.  He  told  the  Senators: 

■'I  do  not  think  1  ever  voted  for  this  war, 
but  I  am  a  part  of  the  United  States  which 
invaded  Cambodia  in  1970  for  our  own  pur- 
poses, and  caused  a  nation  of  7  million  people 
to  lose  10  percent  of  their  people  killed,  half 
of  their  people  refugees  .  .  .  We  could  not 
have  a  greater  sense  of  guilt  to  a  nation 
in  the  world  than  what  we  have  done  to 
these  poor  people.  And  It  Is  that  reason, 
that  sense  of  guilt,  that  causes  me  to  think 
we  owe  them  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the 
most  number  of  Cambodians  alive." 

The  McClosky  proposal  was  to  keep  the 
ammunition  going  to  Phnom  Penh  until  the 
wet  season  In  June — ^and  only  until  then, 
making  June  30  the  final  cutoff  date  for 
arms  aid.  He  said  his  aim  was  to  keep  the 
defense  perimeter  around  Phnom  Penh  these 
few  more  months  In  order  to  let  those  marked 
for  retribution  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  to  get 
away  before  power  was  transferred.  These 
were  his  specific  ideas: 

Lon  Nol  and  his  "top  people"  should  re- 
sign. "I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance  of 
Lon  Nol  stabilizing  that  country  In  any  way. 
That  government  Is  corrupt  and  Inept  both 
...  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  chance  what- 
soever of  negotiation  with  Lon  Nol." 

Whoever  takes  the  government  over  should 
then  negotiate  Phnom  Penh's  surrender.  He 
should  "take  a  white  flag  and  go  outside  of 
the  perimeter  and  try  to  turn  the  city  over 
In  condition  for  a  peaceful  transfer  with 
people  allowed  to  leave  that  would  be  simply 
subject  to  execution." 

The  essence  of  Congressman  McCloskey's 
proposal  is  time  to  let  people  get  out  before 
the  government  falls.  If  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration really  agreed  with  him,  It  would  ac- 
cept his  June  cutoff  date  for  mlUtary  aid 
But  it  does  not.  That  Is  becaiise  It  Is  not 
prepared  publicly  to  admit  his  premises— 
the  inevltabUity  of  Lon  Nol's  fall,  the  need 
to  minimize  bloodshed  as  power  passes.  It 
wants  to  keep  the  war  going  In  the  hope  «iat 
something  wUl  turn  up — and  merely  uses 
the  bloodbath  argument  to  that  end. 

Some  Republicans,  notably  Senator  Jacob 
Javlts,  may  have  supported  more  arms  aid 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  accept  the  McCloskey  view 
Over  the  weekend  the  White  House  made 
clear  that  the  President  has  not  accepted  a 
cutoff  date,  and  officials  disclosed  plans  to 
ask  Congress  for  $421  million  more  In  arms 
for  Cambodia  after  June. 

Some  will  find  the  whole  bloodbath  de- 
bate unreal  What  future  possibility  could 
be  more  terrible  than  the  reality  of  what  is 
happening  to  Cambodia  now?  If  the  concern 
Is  for  the  safety  of  particular  people,  how 
will  delay  help  them?  Mr.  McCloskey's  con- 
clusion does  not  follow  from  his  premises. 
But  there  is  a  responsibility,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey says— a  responsibility  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  final  damage  from  a  tragic  American 
miscalculation.  And  there  are  things  to  do. 

Large  amounts  of  American  food  are  going 
to  Cambodia  now,  and  more  Is  In  the  pipe- 
line. We  could  create  an  Incentive  for  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Insurgent  forces  If 
we  held  out  an  offer  of  continuing  shipments 
of  food  after  any  change  of  government- 
food  and  medicine. 

We  could  also  seek  to  Introduce  some  In- 
ternational personnel  into  the  situation  In 
Phnom  Penh  as  change  occurs.  Prince 
Sihanouk,  the  nominal  head  of  the  insur- 
gent regime,  has  actually  Indicated  that  this 
would  be  acceptable— if  American  arms  aid 
stops.  In  a  cable  last  week  he  spoke,  with 
that  condition,  of  the  Insurgent  party,  gov- 
ernment and  army  accepting  "contact"  with 
"Americans  or  Prance  or  the  United  Nations 
In  order  to  arrange  the  question  of  a  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power." 

Finally,  It  Is  an  American  obligation  to  get 
Lon  Nol  and  those  around  him  out  of  the 


country.  The  means  are  there:  the  alrUft 
planes  that  land  every  few  minutes  and  leaw 
empty.  Waiting  will  cost  more  Uves,  not  aave 
them.  The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  tn 
the  klUlng.  "" 

CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  OP  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES  TO  PAY  COM- 
PENSATIOfil  AND  MAKE  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill) 
continuing  through  May  31.  1975,  the  au- 
thority of  Senate  committees  to  pay 
compensation  and  make  expenditures  for 
inquiries  and  investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senate  Resolution  111  is  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 133 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 133  and  that,  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 111,  it  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133;  that 
at  such  time  as  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 133  is  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereupon,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  Sena- 
tors Proxmire  and  Tower;  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order  thereto:  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  occur 
immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allotted,  with  the  debate  on  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  earlier 
order  concerning  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 133. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  committee  substitute  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  that  upon  the  adoption 
of  that  committee  substitute,  the  vote 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  as 
amended,  then  immediately  occur. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  VACATING  DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  previous  order  provid- 
ing for  the  discharge  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133  be 
vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  If  a  roll- 
call  vote  is  ordered  on  the  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  as 
amended  by  the  committee  substitute, 
that  roUcall  vote  occur  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  roUcall  vote  today  on  S.  1172. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONDUCT  OP  MONETARY  POL- 
ICY—HOUSE CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 133 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  I  send  a  report  and  a  reso- 
lution to  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—HOUSE CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION  133  AND  S.  1172 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  Senate  Resolution  111,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  133,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1172,  with 
the  understanding  that  all  votes  will  oc- 
cur in  the  same  sequence  as  ordered  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  S.  1172,  which  has 
already  been  scheduled  for  3:30  pjn. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  order  was  subsequently 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 


CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  OP  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEES  TO  PAY  COM- 
PENSATION AND  MAKE  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill) 
continuing  through  May  31,  1975,  the 
authority  of  Senate  committees  to  pay 
compensation  and  make  expenditures  for 
inquiries  and  investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  Is  Senate 
Resolution  111. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  111  is  a  continuing  resolution 
to  continue  through  May  31,  1975,  the 
authority  of  Senate  committees  to  pay 
compensation  and  make  expenditures  for 
inquiries  and  Investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  continuing  resolution  was  pro- 
posed because  the  Rules  Committee  has 
had  a  very  difficult  task  of  proceeding 
with  all  of  the  money  resolutions  for  the 
various  committees  and  at  the  same  time 
trjring  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
with  resp>ect  to  the  New  Hampshire  elec- 
tion, and  as  well  to  give  consideration  to 
a  proposal  known  as  the  Gravel  resolu- 
tion, which  would  change  the  makeup  of 
the  staff  allowances  for  Members  for  rep- 
resentation on  committees. 

So  the  Rules  Committee  unanimous- 
ly reported  Senate  Resolution  111,  to 
continue  present  authority  until  the  end 
of  May  of  this  year,  because  that  would 
permit  the  Senate  committees  to  con- 
tinue expenditures  at  the  basis  that  they 
have  been  spending  up  to  the  present 
time,  or  during  the  last  quarter,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  give  us  the  op- 
portunity, immediately  when  the  New 
Hampshire  election  count  of  the  votes 
is  concluded,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
so-called  Gravel  resolution  and  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  that  mat- 
ter, which  might  in  turn  affect  some 
of  the  allowances  given  to  the  commit- 
tees under  the  money  resolutions  that 
are  now  before  the  Senate. 

Based  on  that,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
given  the  assurance,  and  I  again  give 


the  assurance  now,  that  we  will  proceed 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Gravel  resolu- 
tion at  the  earUest  possible  time,  and  we 
have  assured  its  sponsors  that  we  in- 
terpret that  to  mean  that  we  would  try 
to  hold  them  so  as  to  conclude  the  mat- 
ter within  2  weeks  after  the  conclusion 
of  our  counting  of  the  votes  with  respect 
to  the  New  Hampshire  election. 

We  are  anticipating  that  we  will  not 
need  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this 
resolution  up  imtil  the  end  of  May,  but 
to  cover  possible  contingencies  we  did 
make  the  resolution  effective  to  the  end 
of  May. 

As  I  say,  It  has  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  on  the  matter,  unless  some  Sen- 
ator has  a  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the     ' 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.  Rbb.  ill 

Resolved,  That,  subject  to  the  provlstona 
of  section  3,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  from 
March  1,  1975,  through  May  31,  1976,  the 
compensation  of  employees  and  other  ex- 
penses of  standing,  select,  and  specUl  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  and  subcommittees 
thereof,  which  would  have  been  payable  on 
and  after  March  1,  1976,  If  Senate  resolu- 
tions referred  to  and  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  R\iles  and  Administra- 
tion had  been  agreed  to  by  that  date,  such 
payments  to  be  charged  to  such  resolutions, 
if  and  when  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  If  any 
such  resolution  falls  to  be  agreed  to,  pay- 
ments made  under  this  resolution  shall  be 
charged  to  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3,  all  functions,  duties,  powers,  and  author- 
ity which  were  conferred  on  any  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  of  the  Senate  by 
Senate  resolution  agreed  to  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  93d  Congress  and  which 
woiUd  otherwise  expire  on  February  28,  1075. 
are  hereby  continued  through  May  31,  1976. 

Sbc.  3.  Compensation  and  expenses  paid 
for  each  committee  under  authority  of  thlB 
resolution  during  the  period  March  1,  1976, 
through  May  31.  1976,  shall  not  exceed  thwe- 
twelfths  of  the  aggregate  amount  (or  an- 
nualized aggregate  amount,  if  for  less  than 
12  months)  authorized  by  Senate  resolutions 
for  such  committee  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  February  28.  1975.  Of  the  total 
amoimt  made  available  under  this  resolution 
for  each  committee,  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  Is  authorized  to  allocate  ouch 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  sub- 
committee of  his  committee  for  which  fimds 
are  provided  by  separate  sections  of  the  res- 
olution of  his  committee  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Istlon  for  the  12-month  period  ending  Pteb- 
ruary  29,  1976,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  such  sections. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CONDUCT  OP  MONETARY 
POLICY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone).  Under  the  previous 
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order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 133,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133) 
to  lower  Interest  rates. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee— 

(1)  pursue  policies  In  the  first  half  of 
1975  so  as  to  encourage  expansion  In  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  appropriate 
to  facilitating  prompt  economic  "ecovery; 
and 

(2)  maintain  long-nin  growth  of  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  commensu- 
rate with  the  economy's  'ong-nin  potential 
to  Increase  production,  so  as  to  promote  ef- 
fectively the  goals  of  maximum  employment, 
stable  prices,  and  moderate  long-term  Inter- 
est rates. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  taking  Into 
account  the  international  flows  of  fiinds  and 
conditions  in  the  International  money  and 
credit  markets,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
consult  with  Congress  at  semlannxial  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  the  Board  of  Governors'  and  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee's  objectives  and 
plans  with  respect  to  the  ranges  of  growth 
or  diminution  of  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates In  the  upcoming  twelve  months. 
Nothing  in  this  resolution  shaU  be  inter- 
preted to  require  that  such  ranges  of  growth 
or  dlmunltlon  be  achieved  if  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  Open  Market  Committee  de- 
termine that  they  cannot  or  should  not  be 
achieved  because  of  changing  conditions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  ask  for  a  quorum 
call  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  either  side  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  our  economy  has 
experienced  overlapping  waves  of  infla- 
tion and  recession.  Each  inflationary 
wave  and  each  recession  has  been  more 
virulent  than  its  predocessor.  Today,  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  the  worst  economic 
downswing  since  the  1930's.  With  meas- 
ured unemployment  at  8.2  percent,  the 
current  downswing  qualifies  as  at  least 
a  great  recession  or  mini  depression.  At 
the  same  time,  consimier  prices  are  still 
rising  at  an  intolerably  high  rate  as  the 
worst   we  have  had  since  the  second 


World  War  is  only  now  beginning  to 
taper  off. 

Economists  of  diverse  persuasions, 
monetarists  and  Keynesian  alike,  agree 
that  erratic  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply and  other  monetary  and  credit  ag- 
gregates is  a  major  cause,  not  the  only 
one,  certainly,  but  definitely  a  major 
cause  of  our  recent  and  worsening  eco- 
nomic instability.  The  resolution  which 
we  will  vote  for  today  will  do  much  to 
restore  economic  stability.  It  is  designed 
to  promptly  reverse  the  still  deepening 
recession  and  to  do  so  without  igniting 
a  new  wave  of  inflation.  In  turn,  stable 
prices  will  assure  that  interest  rates  will 
fall  and  stabilize  at  moderate  rates  that 
are  consistent  with  the  productivity  of 
capital  and  contain  no  add-on  or  premi- 
um for  inflation  as  rates  now  do. 

Briefly,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
18  sets  forth  near  and  long-term  guide- 
lines for  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy 
and  establishes  a  procedure  for  system- 
matic  oversight  by  the  Congress  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policies,  not  day-to-day,  of 
course,  but  only  as  these  policies  are 
manifested  in  the  growth — or  diminu- 
tion— of  the  money  supply  and  other 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates. 

The  near  term  guideline  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  to  pursue  policies  in 
the  first  half  of  1975  so  as  to  encourage 
expansion  in  the  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates  appropriate  to  facilitating 
prompt  economic  recovery. 

The  long-term  guideline  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Board  and 
Open  Market  Committee  maintain  long 
run  growth  of  the  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates  commensurate  with  the  eco- 
nomy's long  run  potential  to  increase 
production,  so  as  to  promote  effectively 
the  goals  of  maximum  employment, 
stable  prices  and  moderate  long  term 
interest  rates. 

Chairman  Bums  testified  that  the 
Board  has  "no  quarrel"  with  these  guide- 
lines. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
calls  for  systemmatlc  oversight  hearings 
wherein  the  Board  of  Governors  "shall 
consult  with  the  Congress  at  semi- 
annual hearings"  before  the  Banking 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
"about  the  Board  of  Governors'  and  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee's  objec- 
tives and  plans  with  respect  to  the  ranges 
of  growth  or  diminution  of  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  in  the  upcoming 
twelve  months."  The  "ranges  of  growth 
or  diminution"  would  not  be  binding, 
however,  if  the  Board  and  Open  Market 
Committee  "determine  that  they  cannot 
or  should  not  be  achieved  because  of 
changing  conditions." 

In  arriving  at  this  language  committee 
members  reconciled  their  Jesire  to  secure 
operational  information  about  planned 
growths  of  the  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates,  which  would  be  useful  to 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  busi- 
ness and  labor  without  benefiting 
speculators,  and  without  denying  the 
Federal  Reserve  fiexibility  to  deal  with 
unexpected  developments.  The  adopted 
language  is  intended  to  achieve  these 
purposes. 
The  committee  Is  aware  that  good  fis- 


cal policy  is  difficult  to  formulate  without 
reasonably  reliable  Information  about 
the  future  growth  of  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates.  Such  information  also  is  re- 
quired to  generate  reasonably  reliable 
economic  forecasts,  which,  in  turn  are 
essential  to  rational  wage  bargaining  and 
intelligent  business  decisions.  Discussion 
and  disclosure  of  planned  "ranges  of 
growth  or  diminution  of  the  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  In  the  upcoming 
12  months"  will  not  eUmlnate  all  un- 
certainty about  the  future  growth  of  the 
money  supply  and  other  aggregates,  but 
it  will  provide  reasonably  reliable  in- 
formation about  this  crucial  element  in 
the  economic  decisionmaking  process. 
At  the  same  time,  testimony  was  received 
Indicating  that  as  things  now  are,  it  is 
"no  secret"  to  speculators  what  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  Is  doing  day-to-day,  and 
moreover  that  disclosure  of  any  growth 
plans  with  respect  to  the  aggregates 
would  be  made  to  everyone  at  the  same 
time. 

The  language  of  the  final  paragraph 
also  makes  absolutely  clear  that,  In  im- 
plementing the  resolution,  the  commit- 
tee intends  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
shall  have  the  authority  to  adopt  the 
"ranges  of  growth  and  diminution"  for 
the  money  supply  and  other  aggregates 
which  it  determines  are  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
and  to  review  and  change  Its  plans  If 
conditions  change.  The  only  require- 
ment Is  that  It  consult  with  the  Congress 
at  semiannual  hearings  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Banking 
about  the  "rtinges  of  growth  or  diminu- 
tion" entailed  in  its  objectives  and  plans 
for  the  next  12-month  period. 

By  definition,  growth  and  diminution 
involve  measurable  changes  per  unit  of 
time,  and  ranges  Involve  boimded  In- 
tervals. Currently,  as  was  earlier  ob- 
served, as  reported  in  the  public  records 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee,  Federal 
Reserve  policy  with  respect  to  the  mone- 
tary and  credit  aggregates  is  formulated 
and  delineated  In  terms  of  upper  and 
lower  percent  per  year  boundaries  for 
various  aggregates.  The  practice  pro- 
vides a  model  upon  which  the  hearings 
might  be  based. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution,  It  seems 
to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  that 
Congress  has  ever  adopted  with  respect 
to  monetary  policy.  We  have  been  operat- 
ing in  a  fog  of  language  in  the  past,  with- 
out really  knowing  what  our  monetary 
policy  is.  In  the  future,  based  on  this 
resolution,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
have  some  notion  of  what  the  range 
of  increase  in  the  money  supply  is  and 
the  credit  aggregates,  how  much  credit 
Is  going  to  be  available,  just  as  we  know 
what  our  revenue  pwlicy  is  and  what  our 
budget  policy  is. 

So  that  Congress  will  have  informa- 
tion that  is  specific  and  definite,  related 
to  a  definite  numerical  range,  a  kind  of 
information  we  have  not  had  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  this  is  not  any  attempt  to  have 
Congress  make  the  decision  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  make  the  decision,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  and  they  should.  They 
have  the  expertise.  They  devote  their 
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full  time  to  this,  and  they  have  people 
of  great  economic  capability.  But  in  the 
past,  we  have  not  had  the  understanding 
of  what  monetary  policy  is.  This  resolu- 
tion is  designed  to  give  us  that  under- 
standing and  to  give  us  a  framework  for 
debating  and  discussing  and  developing 
a  better  understanding  as  time  goes 
along. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  MONETARY 
POLICY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  133)  referring  to  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133,  as  amended. 
Is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause It  states  for  the  first  time  the  sense 
of  Congress  regarding  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  congressional  over- 
sight of  Federal  Reserve  monetary  pol- 
icy. Since  this  is  a  significant  departure 
from  current  practice,  I  want  to  make 
several  points  regarding  this  resolution. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  is  de- 
signed only  to  be  a  temporary  expedient. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  Federal  Re- 
serve with  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
policies  should  be  pursued  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year  so  as  to  facilitate 
prompt  economic  recovery.  It  does  not 
spell  out  any  predetermined  rates  of 
growth  In  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates so  as  to  achieve  that  objective. 
Nor  does  It  bind  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
any  specific  rate  of  growth  in  the  aggre- 
gates. The  Federal  Reserve  Is  simply  in- 
formed that  the  sense  of  Congress  is  for 
policies  to  move  In  the  direction  of  pro- 
moting economic  recovery.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  desirable  for  specific  rates  of  mone- 
tary and  credit  aggregates  to  be  spelled 
out,  particularly  for  such  short-run 
periods. 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution  will 
not  apply  after  July  1,  1975,  when  the 
second  part  of  the  resolution  comes  into 
play.  At  that  time,  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  provided  with  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  monetary  policies  should  maintain 
the  long-run  growth  of  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  In  line  with  the  long- 
run  growth  potential  of  the  economy.  At 
that  time,  such  short-term  objectives  as 
that  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  should  be  unnecessary.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  fu- 
ture, since  It  Is  such  short-run  changes 
In  the  direction  of  monetary  policy  that 


the   second   part  of  the   resolution   is 
Intended  to  avoid. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
congressional  consultation  provision  In 
the  resolution  Is  designed  to  allow  con- 
sultation by  the  Federal  Reserve  about 
Its  objectives  and  plans  regarding  mone- 
tary and  credit  aggregate  growth  In  the 
future.  Certainly,  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
cannot  achieve  such  plans  and  objectives 
In  the  future  because  of  changing  condi- 
tions, it  would  not  be  required  to  main- 
tain them.  And  certainly.  Congress 
should  avoid  the  game  of  trying  to  sec- 
ond-guess the  Federal  Reserve  about  its 
objectives  and  plans.  The  most  dangerous 
game  which  could  be  played  with  mone- 
tary policy  would  be  one  In  which  Con- 
gress seeks  to  override  monetary  policy 
objectives  and  plans  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  second  objective  of  this 
resolution;  that  Is,  maintaining  the 
longrun  growth  In  monetary  and  credit 
aggregates  In  line  with  the  economy's 
longrun  potential. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  importance  of  an 
appropriate  monetary  policy  to  the  per- 
formance and  general  health  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  I  welcome  the  proposed  con- 
current resolution  for  recognizing  that 
fact  and  for  providing  a  new  mechanism 
through  which  the  Congress  will  be  kept 
informed  of  the  operations  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  should  not  that  one  should  not 
greatly  exaggerate  the  role  that  mone- 
tary policy  has  played  in  the  Ills  that 
have  plagued  our  economy  over  recent 
years.  The  raging  Infiatlon  we  have  suf- 
fered and  the  current  recession  are  at- 
tributable not  only  to  changes  In  the 
supplies  of  money  and  credit  that  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  but  also  to 
the  huge  deficits  that  our  Goverrmient 
has  run.  These  began  with  the  deficit 
financing  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  have 
continued  through  the  intervening  years 
right  up  to  the  present  time,  when  a  mas- 
sive deficit  financing  program  is  In  pros- 
pect for  this  year  and  next.  Surely  these 
deficits,  by  adding  to  the  public's  pur- 
chasing power,  have  contributed  heavily 
to  oiu-  Inflationary  problem.  Also,  by  add- 
ing to  the  demand  for  credit  in  our  fi- 
nancial markets,  they  have  contributed 
to  Portages  of  finance  for  housing,  for 
State  and  local  needs,  and  for  the  msolad 
other  purposes  that  our  people  have  in 
mind  when  they  seek  to  borrow. 

International  events  have  also  added 
to  our  inflationary  woes  as  have  the  crop 
failiu-es  in  1972  and  again  last  year. 

There  Is  also  a  role  played  by  the 
worldwide  boom  of  1972-73,  and  by  the 
worldwide  recession. 

Closer  to  home,  there  is  also  the  role 
of  speculative  exuberance  that  affected 
our  businessmen  and  investors  In  the 
1960's  and  the  depths  to  which  consumer 
confidence  has  recently  fallen,  as  fam- 
ilies have  seen  their  savings  eaten  up  by 
inflation  and  their  budgets  constricted 
by  ever-rising  prices.  Surely  these  de- 
velopments, psychological  in  character 
and  of  pervasive  influence,  have  had 
major  Implications  for  the  behavior  of 
our  economy. 

Of  course,  it  is  important  to  look  to 
the  supplies  of  money  and  credit  that 


our  people  have  to  borrow  and  to  spend. 
If  there  is  too  much  money,  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  inflation;  if  there  is  too 
little,  spending  will  be  retarded  and  the 
economy  threatened  with  recession.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit,  there  is  even  the  more  important 
question  of  how  actively  money  is  uti- 
lized. If  people  are  optimistic,  they  will 
spend  and  invest  and  borrow  actively;  if 
they  are  despondent,  they  will  hold  back 
from  making  financial  commitments  for 
the  future.  That  Is  to  say.  It  Is  not  only 
the  quantity  of  money,  but  also  Its  turn- 
over— the  speed  with  which  it  passes 
from  hand  to  hand — that  will  determine 
total  expenditure  and  the  general  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

This  concurrent  resolution  Is  not  a 
panacea  that  will  cure  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic ills.  It  may  be  a  desirable  step, 
on  grounds  of  proper  congrressional  over- 
sight procedure.  But  it  may  not  neces- 
sarily improve  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy,  which  already  receives  the  con- 
tinuous day-by-day  attention  of  our  cen- 
tral bank  experts  in  that  field,  particu- 
larly if  it  becomes  subject  to  political 
pressures.  Nor  would  a  perfectly  exer- 
cised monetary  policy — should  that 
somehow  be  attainable  through  Infallible 
vision  and  foresight — ^In  and  by  Itself 
take  care  of  all  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  face,  many  of  which  are  of  our 
own  devi?'  ^g.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  tnat  the  Federal  Reserve  de- 
serves credit  for  its  courageous  efforts 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  at 
a  most  difficult  time. 

MONETABT  POLICY  RESOLtmON^-CBtTdAL  STEP 
TOWARD  COOROINATEO  NATIONAI.  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  the  Senate  Is  about  to  vote 
upon.  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  is  of 
historic  importance  because  it  is  a  first 
step  In  reaffirming  Congress  constitu- 
tional responsibility  "to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof."  For  too 
many  years.  Congress  has  abdicated  Its 
responsibility  to  provide  the  Federal  Re- 
serve with  broad  guidance  in  the  formu- 
lation of  money  and  credit  policies.  The 
result  has  been  a  lack  of  coordination  in 
this  crucial  area  of  economic  policy, 
with  damaging  effects  upon  credit  fiows, 
interest  rates,  housing,  economic  growth, 
and  employment.  The  enactment  of  this 
resolution  will,  hopefully,  reduce  the 
deficiencies  of  monetary  policy  and  Im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  economy. 

This  resolution  also  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  kind  of  cooperation  on 
economic  policy  that  can  be  achieved  in 
the  Congress.  In  both  Houses,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Congress  has 
been  at  work  developing  the  ideas  em- 
bodied In  this  resolution.  Senator  Pfox- 
MHiE  has  provided  great  leadership  here 
in  the  Banking  Committee  and  there 
has  been  strong  support  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  this  issue  myself,  because  I  felt  it  was 
of  great  importance.  I  therefore  joined 
Senator  Psoxiorc  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsors.  I  also  testified  before 
the    Senate    Committee    on    Banking. 
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Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  support 
of  this  important  legislation. 

The  resolution  Is  important  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  it  directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  to  take  appropriate 
action  in  the  first  half  of  1975  to  in- 
crease the  money  supply  at  the  rates 
necessary  to  encourage  economic  recov- 
ery. This  is  necessary  to  get  the  economy 
up  to  cruising  speed,  stop  recession,  and 
restore  jobs. 

Second,  it  directs  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  maintain  a  steady  long-term 
monetary  policy  commensurate  with  the 
full  potential  of  the  economy,  maximimi 
employment,  and  stable  prices.  This  pro- 
vision is  necessary  to  keep  the  economy 
at  a  sensible  cruising  speed. 

Finally,  the  resolution  requires  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  consult  with  Congress 
on  the  formulation  of  money  and  credit 
policy  at  semiannual  hearings.  This  pro- 
vision would  simply  bring  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Congress  into  open,  sensible 
coordination  on  monetary  policy. 

These  are  all  essential  reforms  In 
monetary  and  economic  policy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
passage  of  Resolution  133.     • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  pending;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
being  no  further  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it.  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  both  yield  back  their 
time,  we  would  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment;  is  that  correct' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  agreed  that  the  rollcall 
vote  on  this  matter  should  go  over  until 
3:30,  or  3:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  that  would 
be  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  willing  to  let  It  go 
by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
House  Congressional  Resolution  133  be 
postponed  until  the  hour  of  3:45  pm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
request? 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  request  that  the  vote 
on  this  concurrent  resolution  be  post- 
poned until  3:45.  pending  a  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


status  Commission  and  the  United  States 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  10-MINUTE  ROLLCALL 
VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoa-  consent  that  all  rollcall 
votes  that  follow  In  Immediate  sequence 
of  the  Initial  rollcall  vote  today  be  10- 
minute  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Is  that  all  right  with  our  side' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  talking 
about  the  votes  that  follow  in  Immediate 
sequence  after  the  Initial  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OP  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  326,  which  the 
clerk  win  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  biu  (S.  326)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  be- 
ginning on  line  8,  to  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  to  aid  In  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  a  new  Common- 
wealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of 
such  sum  may  be  obligated  or  expended  until 
final  agreement  between  Marianas  Political 
Status  Commission  and  the  United  States 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat 
330),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting 
and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  $60,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "for  fiscal  year  1975,  $65  - 
650,000:"  ■ 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  to  aid  in  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  a  new  Common- 
wealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of 
such  sum  may  be  obligated  or  expended  untU 
final  agreement  between  Marianas  Political 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
STRUCTURE FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
AND  AIRWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
structure existing  Federal  airport  and 
airway  development  programs,  which 
was  referred,  by  imanlmous  consent, 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  mes- 
sage reads  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  fiscal  year  1976  Budget  Message, 
I  stated  that  my  Administration  would 
transmit  legislation  to  restructure  exist- 
ing Federal  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment programs.  Following  extensive  con- 
sultations with  members  of  the  Congress. 
State  and  local  governments,  aviation 
groups,  and  others.  I  am  today  sending 
a  comprehensive  legislative  program  to 
the  Congress. 

To  help  ensure  continued  Improvement 
in  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tion's exceUent  air  transportation  sys- 
tem, this  program  will  extend  for  five 
years  the  1970  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  to  provide  fimding  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  years  1976-80. 

As  an  additional  step  to  enable  State 
and  local  officials  to  plan  and  to  manage 
Federal  airport  assistance  effectively 
this  bill  would  establish  a  multi-year, 
predictable  formula  to  allocate  the  bulk 
of  the  aviation  grants  funds  directly  to 
States  and  local  airport  sponsors.  This 
formula  approach,  coupled  with  other 
features  of  this  bill  which  provide  more 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, will  enable  State  and  local  officials 
to  address  their  highest  priority  airport 
needs  while  reducing  burdensome  Fed- 
eral red  tape.  I  am  also  proposing  re- 
moval of  federal  restrictions  which  cur- 
rently prevent  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  Imposing  certain  airport 
taxes. 

One  of  my  principle  goals  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  strong  partnerships  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  In 
the  execution  of  national  domestic  pro- 
grams. Consistent  with  this  goal  this 
legislation  provides  for  gradually  increas- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  States  in  the 
general  aviation  program.  With  many 
States  using  new  general  aviation  facili- 
ties to  stimulate  community  develop- 
ment, this  Is  an  appropriate  step  at  this 
time. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
also  includes  a  separate  measure  to  ad- 
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just  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  These  adjust- 
ments are  designed  to  generate  financial 
contributions  from  the  users  of  the  avia- 
tion system  which  more  equitably  match 
the  system  benefits  they  receive.  In  this 
connection,  I  sun  requesting  that  user 
revenues  also  finance  the  direct  costs  of 
maintaining  air  navigation  facilities. 

I  commend  the  Congress  for  initiating 
hearings  on  this  important  problem  and 
for  its  prompt  attention  to  the  extension 
of  the  airport  and  airway  development 
program.  I  have  asked  Secretary  Coleman 
to  work  closely  with  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure speedy  enactment  of  the  aviation 
program  I  have  proposed  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  growing  America. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  17,  1975. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  relating  to 
airport  and  airway  development  pro- 
grams be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmuos  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
PASSAGE  OP  HOUSE  CONClfR- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  133  AND  a 
1172 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In 
order  to  order  at  any  time,  with  one 
show  of  seconds,  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  133,  as  amended,  and  S.  1172. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR— S.  326 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  '  Harrison 
Loesch,  Doug  Smith,  Jim  Beime,  and 
Dan  Dreyfus  of  the  Interior  Conmilttee 


staff  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  S.  326. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fred  Craft 
have  the  privileges  of  the  floor  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  326  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Terrritory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  met  in  an  open 
markup  session  and  unanimously  or- 
dered S.  326,  as  amended,  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

S.  326  was  Introduced  to  provide  criti- 
cally needed  fuel  supplies  and  medical 
services  to  the  people  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  the 
United  States  administers  pursuant  to 
the  1947  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  admin- 
istration submitted  legislation  to  provide 
additional  fimds  for  capital  Improve- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year 
1976  and  $1.5  million  to  aid  In  the  tran- 
sition of  the  Marianas  Islands  District 
to  a  new  Commonwealth  status.  The 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  an  open 
hearing  on  September  25  of  last  year. 
During  that  hearing,  representatives 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
office  of  Territorial  Affairs  and  from  the 
Microneslan  status  negotiations  team 
were  questioned  concerning  both  the 
capital  Improvement  program  and  the 
Marianas  status.  Senator  Bailey  Olter 
and  Congressman  Raymond  Setik,  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Program  and  Budget  Planning  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  also  appeared. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  the 
committee  requested  the  staff  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  Into  the  management 
of  the  public  works  program  In  the  trust 
territory  and  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  committee.  The 
staff  team  spent  over  150  man  days  In 
the  trust  territory  visiting  each  district, 
conducting  onslte  inspections  of  the 
capital  Improvements  and  discussing  the 
needs  of  the  various  districts  with  dis- 
trict administrators,  members  of  the  dis- 
trict legislatures  and  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  local  people.  The  report  of  the 
staff  has  been  submitted  and  was  the 
basis  of  oversight  hearings  conducted  on 
February  10  and  12  of  this  year. 

In  part,  the  staff  reported  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  supplemental  au- 
thorization request  was  for  critically 
needed  fuel  and  medical  supplies.  The 
specific  Items  are  listed  on  pages  3  and 
4  of  the  committee  report  on  S.  326.  The 
committee  is  concerned  over  the  present 
capital  Improvement-public  works  pro- 


gram, but  feels  that  the  enumerated 
items — medical  supplies  and  referrals, 
fuel  supplies  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, the  Yap  'hospital,  and  dispensary 
matching  funds — should  be  approved 
now  as  these  funds  are  critically  im- 
portant. 

With  respect  to  the  $1.5  million  au- 
thorization for  transition  of  the  northern 
Marianas,  the  administration  originally 
requested  that  the  funds  be  made  avail- 
able upon  the  signing  of  the  covenant. 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  U.S.  deputy  repre- 
sentative for  Micronesian  status  negoti- 
ations was  questioned  during  the  Sep- 
tember 25  hearing.  Prior  to  that  hearing, 
on  September  12,  1974,  the  full  Interior 
Committee  was  briefed  by  Ambassador 
F.  Haydn  Williams,  the  President's  per- 
sonal representative  for  the  Micronesian 
and  Marianas  political  status  negotia- 
tions. 

When  the  committee  considered  S.  326, 
it  also  discussed  the  advisability  of  acting 
on  the  $1.5  million  transition  request 
prior  to  the  plebiscite  on  the  covenant 
by  the  people  of  the  northern  Marianas 
and  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
committee  felt  that  if  the  covenant  is 
approved  by  the  Marianas  people  and 
ratified  by  the  Congress,  then  the  money 
would  be  needed.  The  committee  recog- 
nized the  inherent  delays  which  would 
occur  If  action  on  the  authorization  were 
withheld  imtil  after  Congress  had  re- 
viewed the  covenant.  Delays  could  occur 
in  committee.  In  fioor  action,  In  awaiting 
the  next  budget  cycle  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  could  act.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  provided  that  the  funds 
should  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
but  could  not  be  expended  until  the  Con- 
gress had  approved  the  covenant.  In  this 
way,  no  commitment  Is  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Congress  deliberation  and 
decision  In  the  proposed  covenant,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  needs  of  the  Mari- 
anas people  will  be  provided  for  quickly 
if  Congress  does  approve  the  covenant. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  S.  326  to 
Increase  the  authorization  ceiling  for  the 
continuance  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  also  to  authorize  $1,500,000  for  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  transition 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  district  to  a  com- 
monwealth status. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  year  to  visit 
Micronesia  and  to  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  leaders  and  the  people 
of  the  trust  territory.  My  interest  and 
concern  for  the  progress  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Micronesians  go  back  many 
years,  so  I  was  pleased  to  note  the  move- 
ment for  closer  association  of  the  Micro- 
nesians with  the  United  States. 

The  sentiment  for  closer  ties  was  es- 
pecially strong  in  the  Marianas  district. 
There,  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission  has  negotiated  a  common- 
wealth status  agreement  with  Ambassa- 
dor P.  Haydn  Williams,  the  President's 
personal  representative  in  these  talks. 

The  negotiations  provided  the  Marl- 
anas  people  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves,  through  their  status 
commission,  their  deep-felt  desire  to  or- 
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ganize  a  commonwealth  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  regard  it  as  a  very  favorable  re- 
flection on  the  United  States  that  the 
Marianas  people,  of  their  own  free  will, 
wish  to  be  closely  associated  as  a  Com- 
monwealth with  our  Nation. 

The  people  of  Marianas,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Micronesians,  have  been  under  the 
civil  administration  of  the  United  States 
since  1947.  We  have  encouraged  them  to 
develop  as  a  self-governing  people.  They 
are  not  under  any  orders  from  our  Gov- 
ernment to  select  this  or  that  particular 
political  status;  that  decision  is  left  to  the 
Micronesians  themselves  to  make. 

Since  the  Marianas  people  have  indi- 
cated, before  any  of  the  others,  which 
type  of  status  they  wish,  it  is  only  proper 
and  appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
take  cognizance  of  their  wishes.  We  are 
told  that  the  Micronesians  in  other  dis- 
tricts are  seeking  other  forms  of  political 
status.  That  is  not  surprising,  since  the 
trust  territory  encompasses  peoples  of 
diverse  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
backgroimds. 

But  Inasmuch  as  the  Marianas  people 
wish  to  move  toward  a  Commonwealth 
status  and  have  authorized  their  negotia- 
tors to  conclude  such  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States,  let  us  not  discourage 
them  from  proceeding  in  that  direction. 

The  Marianas  leaders  have  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  support  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  S.  326  for  $1.5 
million  to  aid  in  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  a  new  com- 
monwealth status.  The  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  approved  the  proposed 
authorization  in  S.  326  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pediting the  funding  of  expenses  involved 
in  the  transition — activities  such  as  a 
constitutional  convention,  a  referendum, 
and  a  political  status  plebiscite. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  the  Interior 
Committee  does  in  its  report  on  S.  326, 
that  approval  of  this  specific  authoriza- 
tion is  not  intended  in  anyway  to  affect 
the  ultimate  decision  which  has  to  be 
made  by  this  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
status  agreement  negotiated  for  the  Ma- 
rianas. Therefore,  as  the  committee  pro- 
perly points  out,  the  authorized  sum  may 
not  be  expended  until  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  approved  the  convenant.  But  our  ap- 
proval today  of  the  authorization  would 
expedite  the  process  of  determining  the 
political  future  of  the  Micronesians. 

To  reject  this  authorization  would  be 
to  tell  the  Marianas  that  we  disapprove 
of  what  they  have  done  to  seek  political 
self-expression.  I,  for  one,  want  the  Mi- 
cronesians to  know  I  support  them  in 
their  desire  to  become  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Interior 
Committee's  version  of  S.  326,  providing 
for  the  $1.5  million  authorization  for  the 
Marianas  transition,  as  weU  a.s  tlie  over- 
all authorization  celling  of  $65,650,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  all  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  Insert  a  new  section  2. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  an  amendment  numbered  73  to 
S.  362  and  ask  that  amendment  be  made 
the  immediate  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  an 
amendment  to  the  ccHnmlttee  amend- 
ment? 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  his 
amendment  to  the  desk? 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foDows: 

On  page  1,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike  out 
all  down  through  and  Including  line  4  on 
page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

The  question  will  recur  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  not  in  striking 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  for  the  time 
being.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  confused  as  to  whether  It  is  timely  to 
introduce  my  amendment  at  this  point 
or  later.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  not  be  in 
brder.  It  is  the  Chair's  understanding  the 
Senator  opposes  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  will  be  in  opposition  to  the 
committee  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
cannot  strike  an  amendment  that  has 
not  been  agreed  to  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Resident,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  it  would  strike  the 
language  which  was  added  by  the  total  of 
the  committee  amendment.  Would  it  not 
be  correct  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado could  achieve  the  same  end  simply 
by  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  is  now  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  That  is  what  the  Chair 
has  stated.  The  Senator  could  oppose  the 
committee  amendment  which  has  not 
been  adopted  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  his  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  fl'oor? 

Mr  GARY  W.  HART.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  informs  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  unanimous-consent  of  a 
minute  ago  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  not  lose  the  floor,  so  if 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  3^eld? 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Peter  Hughes  of  my  staff  be  granted  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  discussion 
of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ed 
Miller  of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment  and  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
the  key  point  at  issue  now  is  not  the 
question  of  whether  the  Marianas  should 
or  should  not  become  American  posses- 
sions. The  question  is  whether  the  deci- 
sion on  this  matter  will  be  made  by  the 
administration  without  the  full  and  ap- 
propriate participation  of  Congress.  'The 
Senate's  failure  to  strike  section  2  of 
Senate  bill  326  will  be  construed  as 
tacit  approval  of  the  administration's  on- 
going process  of  incorporating  the  Ma- 
riana Islands  into  the  United  States. 
Here  is  what  will  happen: 

The  administration  will  spend  money 
"educating"  the  people  of  the  Marianas 
about  advantages  of  joining  the  United 
States.  Then  our  tax  money  will  be  spent 
to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  the  Islands  on  the 
issue.  Next  public  funds  will  be  used  to 
set  up  a  Marianas  government  separate 
from  the  Micronesia  Trust  Territory  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  now  supervise 
all  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  that  the 
United  Nations  has  given  us  to  admin- 
ister. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  Congress  get 
a  chance  to  consider  the  agreement 
which  the  executive  branch  signed  with 
the  Mariana  Islands  on  February  15  and 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  Islands. 
That  agreement  calls  for  the  Marianas 
to  become  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  with  a  status  similar  to 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Should  Congress  balk  at  any  facet  of 
this  agreement,  the  administration  is 
likely  to  say  no  change  Is  possible  be- 
cause the  islanders  have  already  voted 
on  the  pact.  You  will  be  told  that  we  have 
a  commitment  to  go  through  with  the 
agreement  as  is,  or  reject  It  entirely. 
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We  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  shape 
this  agreement  and  incorporate  the  sug- 
gestions of  Congress — rather  we  will  have 
become  prisoners  to  it. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  how  far 
along  this  process  of  acquiring  the  Ma- 
rianas as  a  territory  has  gone  already. 

The  agreement  I  mentioned,  signed 
February  15.  is  a  covenant  with  a  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Marianas 
that  will  lead  to  our  acquiring  our  first 
new  foreign  territory  since  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  purchased  in  1917. 

Preparations  are  already  imderway  to 
hold  the  plebiscite  in  the  Marianas  on 
the  covenant;  an  election  scheduled  for 
June  of  this  year.  Should  the  citizens  of 
the  Marianas  ratify  the  covenant,  a  new 
territorial  government  will  be  estabUshed 
in  the  islands,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's special  Ambassador  to  the  area. 
F.  Haydn  Williams. 

There  is  another  interesting  facet  of 
section  2  of  the  bill.  The  administration's 
request  for  $1.5  million  in  transition 
funds  includes  a  portion  of  the  funds  to 
be  spent  for  the  plebiscite  and  other  on- 
going activities.  The  Interior  Committee 
changed  this  section,  however,  providing 
that  the  funds  could  not  be  spent  imtll 
Congress  has  approved  the  agreement 
with  the  Marianas.  That  appears  to  be 
a  wise  precaution  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

But  this  rider  will  not  halt  continuing 
process  of  incorporating  the  Marianas 
Islands  into  the  United  States. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  re- 
sult of  all  actions  by  the  executive— some 
planned,  some  already  taken.  Is  that 
Congress  will  be  presented  with  a  terri- 
torial government  created  pursuant  to  a 
covenant  signed  by  this  country  which 
then  we  will  be  asked  to  take  or  leave. 

This  whole  procedure  raises  serious 
questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
that  I  believe  Congress  should  consider 
before  we  proceed  any  further  down  the 
road  to  making  the  Marianas  Islands 
part  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope 
can  be  discussed. 

First,  should  we  be  creating  a  new 
group  of  American  citizens?  It  Is  true 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  income  taxes 
and  other  fees,  but,  unlike  the  rest  of  us, 
the  money  will  be  kept  in  the  Islands  for 
local  use.  In  other  words,  the  Marianas 
will  not  be  paying  a  penny  for  defense 
programs,  welfare  programs,  and  many 
other  social  service  programs  that  eat 
up  our  taxpayers'  dollars.  Purtliermore. 
the  Islanders  would  be  eligible  for  many 
other  existing  Federal  benefits.  To  add 
Insult  to  Injury,  those  moneys  earmarked 
for  direct  grant  assistance  to  the  islands 
will  be  considered  local  revenues  of  the 
Islands  for  purposes  of  obtaining  match- 
ing Federal  grants. 

A  whole  second  series  of  costs  are  set 
forth  in  the  covenant.  The  covenant  is, 
In  fact,  an  authorization  bill  for  7  years 
of  Government  spending.  The  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  transition  funds  is  only  the  nose 
of  the  camel  under  the  tent.  The  cove- 
nant commits  the  United  States  to  pay 
nearly  $20  mlUion  to  lease  land  for  a 
military  base  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  no  plans  to  construct.  The 


islands  will  receive  another  $98  million 
over  7  years,  which,  as  I  mentioned,  will 
be  subject  to  matching  Federal  grants. 

We  are  talking  about  a  total  dollar 
expenditxure  of  approximately  $9,000  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Mariana  Islands.  That  may  be  a  grand 
arrangement  for  our  potential  new  citi- 
zens. Indeed,  the  letter  sent  to  you  by 
the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commis- 
sion emphasizes  this  point.  But  we  ought 
to  question  whether  this  Is  a  good  ar- 
rangement for  oiu-  current  taxpayers. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  simple  case  of  the 
United  States  taking  into  the  fold  as  new 
citizens  some  worthy  islanders  who  wish 
to  join  us.  What  a  fine  precedent  we  may 
be  creating  by  embracing  any  island  or 
even  nation  which  wishes  to  be  made 
part  of  America.  All  they  would  require 
Is  support  by  the  administration  or  the 
Pentagon. 

There  are  also  important  questions  of 
foreign  policy  which  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  consider  before  continuing 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  Marianas. 

First,  the  United  States  negotiated  and 
signed  with  the  Marianas  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  larger  legislature  which 
governs  the  entire  Mlcronesian  Trust 
Territory.  Since  we  must  terminate  the 
trusteeship  for  all  of  Micronesia  at  the 
same  time,  and  since  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  the  remaining  islands,  dis- 
regarding the  Mlcronesian  legislature 
appears  to  be  a  poor  start. 

Second,  should  we  approve  the  Mari- 
anas as  a  U.S.  commonwealth,  we  could 
find  ourselves  receiving  sharp  criticism 
in  the  world  community  because  we  have 
imilaterally  carved  out  a  colony  out  of 
the  Micronesia  Islands  which  we  admin- 
ister under  a  United  Nations  Strategic 
Trusteeship.  A  single  veto  hi  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  at  some  later  date  could 
call  into  question  the  entire  acquisition 
of  the  Marianas. 

Third,  if  we  choose  to  Ignore  the 
United  Nations  in  our  acquisition  of  the 
Marianas,  it  will  lead  us  into  the  tangled 
thicket  of  international  law.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  international  law  that  agree- 
ments between  two  parties  can  be  legiti- 
mately terminated  only  upon  mutiial 
consent.  By  unilaterally  taking  over  the 
Marianas,  we  would  be  Ignoring  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment— the  United  Nations. 

Congress  may  also  want  to  inquire  Into 
the  strategic  and  military  value  of  the 
Marianas,  located  just  100  miles  from  oiu: 
huge  military  complex  on  Guam.  The  is- 
lands appear  to  have  minimal  military  or 
strategic  value.  Even  though  we  are  pro- 
posing to  lease  a  huge  tract  of  land  on 
the  islands  for  a  military  base,  there  are 
no  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  con- 
struct a  base  there.  The  Pentagon  has 
temporarily  abandoned  any  plans  to  con- 
struct a  base  and  has  requested  no  funds 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Marianas  can 
or  should  play  a  strategic  defense  role 
must  be  fully  Identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  justified  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress.  If 
however,  the  Pentagon  can  show  the 
Marianas  to  be  of  compelling  strategic 
value,  would  breaking  them  off  from  the 


hundreds  of  other  Islands  of  Micronesia 
be  the  best  way  to  protect  them?  The 
answer  is  clearly  "no"  because  the  Mari- 
anas' dismemberment  plan  will  encour- 
age separatist  moves  In  other  Mlcro- 
nesian island  groups,  and  who  can  say 
what  deals  they  may  make  with  coun- 
tries hostile  to  the  United  States?  The 
Marianas  might  end  up  cut  off  from  easy 
access  to  the  United  States,  making  them 
a  strategic  liability  rather  than  a 
strategic  asset.  Furthermore,  as  trustee- 
ships under  our  control,  we  can  do  just 
as  we  like  militarily  in  all  the  Islands. 
Making  them  a  Commonwealth  does  not 
Improve  the  Pentagon's  position. 

Further,  in  acquiring  the  Marianas,  we 
may  also  find  ourselves  incorpwratlng  in- 
to the  United  States  a  government  al- 
ready riddled  with  corruption. 

Current  hearings  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  have  revealed  just  how 
badly  the  islands  are  being  governed  and 
suggest  that  the  new  Infusion  of  money 
is  not  going  to  improve  matters. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  that  I 
believe  should  be  considered  by  Congress 
before  proceeding  further  on  this  dubious 
acquisition  of  a  new  te  -itory  of  the 
United  States. 

By  voting  to  strike  section  2  of  this 
bill,  the  Senate  will  be  signalhig  that  it  is 
time  for  the  executive  branch  to  con- 
sult with  Congress  before  making  im- 
portant foreign  policy  decisions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Issue  has 
broad  foreign  policy  and  strategic  con- 
sequences. We  are  deciding  whether  we 
want  to  create  an  entity  having  com- 
monwealth status,  the  first  property  we 
have  acquired  in  the  Pacific  since  1898, 
the  first  property  we  have  acquired 
anywhere  since  1917.  We  are  deciding 
if  we  should  be  under  the  obligation  to 
these  people  for  their  defense  and  if  we 
should  commit  ourselves  to  a  citizenship 
arrangement  for  these  people. 

If  we  vote  this  $1.5  million  today,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  by  the  time 
the  full  arrangement  comes  back  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  it  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  fait  accompli  which  will  be  argued 
as  not  debatable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  a  question  or  two  to 
be  certain  we  imderstand  what  Is  in- 
volved here. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  not 
1  cent  of  the  $1.5  million  can  be  spent 
until  after,  first,  there  Is  the  plebiscite  in 
the  Marianas,  whereby  the  people  there 
freely  express  their  own  approval  and 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  and  ap- 
prove it? 

And  then,  only  after  the  agreement  is 
discussed,  debated,  hearings  held,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proves the  agreement,  can  the  money 
be  spent. 
Does  the  Senator  understand  that? 
Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  My  response  Is 
yes,  that  is  the  case.  However,  the  re- 
port of  the  distinguished  Senator's  com- 
mittee points  out  that  some  $50,000  of 
this  money  has  already  been  sp>ent  or 
will  be  spent  upon  the  passage  of  S. 
326,  presumably  for  the  education  of 
the  Islanders  leading  up  to  the  plebiscite. 
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So  we  are.  In  fact,  again  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  terms  of  au- 
thorizing this  appropriation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  suggest 
that — at  least  the  staff  advises  me  that — 
no  part  of  that  $1.5  million  will  be  spent 
imtil  approval  both  by  the  people  of 
the  Marianas  and  by  the  people  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  so  stated. 

The  committee  report  states  that, 
"The  adoption  of  this  amendment  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  affect  the  ulti- 
mate decision  which  has  to  be  made  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  this  agreement." 

It  is  specific  language  put  into  the  re- 
port to  make  it  clear  that  the  approval 
of  this  amendment  is  not  in  any  way 
to  be  an  implied  approval  or  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  but,  rather,  to  have 
the  money  there  to  be  spent  quickly  and 
expeditiously  in  the  event  that  the  Con- 
gress does  finally  approve  it. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  In  response  to 
the  Senator's  question,  I  think  there  are 
very  few  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
br  the  Congress,  authorizes  money  to  be 
spent  on  the  condition  of  an  event  hap- 
pening which  has  not  yet  happened. 

It  seems  to  me  clearly  a  case  of  taking 
a  step  out  of  sequence  and  putting  It 
earlier  in  the  procedure  than  it  should 
exist. 

The  proper  sequence  is  to  conduct  the 
plebiscite  and  then  to  see  If  the  Con- 
gress, after  debating  the  merits  of  this 
issue,  wants  to  go  ahead  and  take  the 
next  step  in  setting  up  a  transitional 
government. 

What  will  happen  is  there  will  be  no 
discussion  or  no  debate  between  the  oc- 
currence of  the  plebiscite  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  transitional  government. 

We  will  have  a  government  in  being 
over  there  to  take  the  step  between  the 
trusteeship  and  the  commonwealth  be- 
fore we  have  even  decided  whether  we 
want  them  as  a  commonwealth 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  the  Senate  may  be  confused 
that  money  can  be  spent  after  the  plebis- 
cite passes.  It  cannot  be  spent  at  that 
point,  but  only  after  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  covenant. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  will  not  ap- 
prove it  until  we  have  had  full-scale 
hearings  and  full-scale  debate. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  should  not  impliedly  approve  this 
covenent  before  it  is  presented  tb  us  for 
doing  so. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind  by  putting  language  in  the 
report  to  affirmatively  state  it 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  if  the  matter  does  come  back 
to  the  Congress  after  the  plebiscite  for 
full  hearings,  discussions,  and  debates,  I 
think  that  would  be  the  perfect  time  to 
seek  the  appropriation  for  the  transl- 
tibnal  government. 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  benefits 
the  American  people  to  authorize  this 
amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Frankly,  this  Is  not 
the  most  weighty  decision  the  Congress 
will  make  this  year.  But  the  reason  for 
authorizing  it  now  Is  mainly  one  of  time 


We  would  have  the  money  available  s"o 
that  the  plans  could  be  made  in  advance 
and  we  woiild  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
appropriation  process,  for  the  length  of 
time  it  might  take  if  we  delayed  imtil 
after  approval  of  the  covenent. 

That  is  the  only  reason  for  getting  the 
approval  now.  There  is  no  thought  at 
all  of  any  Implied  approval  by  authoriz- 
ing this  $1.5  million.  There  is  no  thought 
at  all  of  that.  If  a  separate  government 
is  set  up  in  the  Marianas — keeping  in 
mind  the  present  Micronesian  legislature 
meets  in  Saipan,  a  part  of  the  Mari- 
anas—immediately and  without  delay 
you  have  to  have  facilities  for  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  the  only  reason  for  authorizing 
this  funding  in  advance. 

I  would  assure  the  Senator,  as  the  re- 
port does,  that  the  simple  expediency  of 
having  $1.5  million  approved  or  auth- 
orized under  these  contingent  conditions 
is  not  at  all  to  be  interpreted  as  action 
by  the  committee  to  try  to  get  an  im- 
plied approval  of  the  covenent. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  fear  and  feel  the  freight  train 
coming  down  the  tracks,  and  it  is  pick- 
ing up  speed. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  con- 
sider authorization  of  this  money  along 
with  the  approval  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  suggest.  The  cov- 
enant is,  in  fact,  an  authorization  bill, 
by  its  very  nature. 

All  I  am  attempting  to  do  here  today 
Is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
to  a  sequence  of  planned  steps  which  I 
find  very  few  people  aware  of.  I  think 
the  implications  are  very  serious  for 
this  country  and  for  our  foreign  and 
military  policy. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  everybody  who  votes  on  this  meas- 
ure today  knows  that  we  are  advancing 
the  matter  another  two  or  three  steps 
down  the  road,  and  it  will  not  be  fully 
debated  until  6  months  or  a  year  from 
now,  or  later.  But  then  an  argument 
will  be  made:  "Well,  you  authorized 
the  creation  of  a  transitional  govern- 
ment, and  we  cannot  turn  back  now." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's sentiments.  I  think  the  status  of 
the  Mariannas  is  a  weighty  decision  and 
a  very  important  one  for  this  country. 
When  we  present  that  bill  to  Congress 
for  approval,  it  will  involve  a  long-term 
commitment  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
these  islands  never  will  be  self-sufficient, 
unless  some  new  source  of  income  is  dis- 
covered. I  really  do  not  think  the  admin- 
istration has  made  these  predictions  of 
prosperity.  If  they  have,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  they  are  faulty. 

These  Islands  are  going  to  be  the  wards 
of  someone  for  some  kind  of  support  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come— that  is  to  say 
unless  they  revert  to  a  coconut  economy' 
and  no  one  there  wants  to  do  that,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  judgment,  we  do 
have  some  real  responsibilities,  part  of 
them  having  been  incurred  through  his- 
tory and  part  by  our  own  imdertaking  of 
the  1947  U.N  trusteeship. 


I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  when  we 
bring  this  covenent  before  the  Congress 
for  debate,  we  do  have  these  full  scale 
hearings  which  will,  first  of  all,  inform 
Congress  of  what  the  extent  of  its  obliga- 
tion is  and,  second,  involve  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  the  debate  and 
dialog  on  whether  we  should  imdertake 
that  responsibility.  In  my  judgment,  we 
should;  and  I  think  that  question  is 
properly  put  off  until  another  day,  when 
the  question  does  present  itself. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield— and  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
others  who  may  wish  to  speak  on  this 
matter — I  have  a  final  observation. 

We  are  taking  steps  here  today— or  it 
is  proposed  that  we  take  steps  here  to- 
day—that I  feel  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, irreversible.  I  have  yet  to  see  one 
argument  In  any  of  the  documents  I  have 
examined  as  to  how  this  is  in  our  national 
interest.  I  have  heard  no  statement  of 
why  it  is  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  accept  these  Islands  as  a  new 
commonwealth.  I  think  that  if  we  do  get 
the  hearings  down  the  road,  that  kind  of 
argmnent  will  have  to  be  made  before 
the  Senator  from  Colorado — and,  hope- 
fully, others— will  approve  of  the  final 
process. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  we  will  debate 
that  at  some  length.  I  hope  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
could  give  us  some  viable  alternatives 
and  options.  I  suggest  that  Independence 
for  these  Islands  might  not  be  one  such 
option.  It  might  not  be  such  an  option 
because  I  think  our  strategic  interests 
lie  otherwise  than  with  independence 
and  because  our  responsibility  to  these 
people  dictates  that  we  continue  to  give 
them  the  kind  of  support  we  have  given 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  That  Is  exactly 
my  argument.  The  case  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  not  been 
made  for  the  record,  to  my  knowledge. 
It  has  not  been  shown  that  it  is  In  our 
strategic  Interest. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Glenn  assimied  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  First,  let 
me  say  that  with  respect  to  any  proposal 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  start  off  95  percent  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  have 
some  doubts  about  the  committee 
amendment  and  about  the  ultimate  pro- 
posal. 

If,  in  fact,  the  money  is  not  to  be  spent 
until  Congress  ratifies  the  proposal  for 
commonwealth  status,  then  what  good 
does  It  do  to  authorize  the  money  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  Is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  expedition  of  funding.  The  com- 
mittee never  intended,  and  has  affirma- 
tively put  in  the  record  that  approval  of 
this  measure  Is  not  to  be  considered  an 
imphed  approval  of  this  covenant 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  could 
not  the  appropriation  be  made  slmul- 
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taneously  with  the  ratification.  If  Con- 
gress does  intend  to  ratify  it?  The  appro- 
priation could  be  made  simultaneously. 
There  would  be  no  holdup  then. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  only  the 
authorization.  This  is  not  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Could  not 
the  authorization  be  made  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  be  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  I  believe  that  this  expedites 
the  matter,  in  that  the  authorization 
will  ripen  into  a  real  authorization  upon 
the  approval  of  the  covenant  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it 
another  way;  but  just  as  we  do  not  want 
to  imply  by  this  amendment  that  we  are 
approving  the  covenant  in  advance,  by 
the  same  token,  we  do  not  want  to  Imply 
a  disapproval.  I  think  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  should  we  disapprove  the 
committee  amendment,  would  be  inter- 
preted as  a  disapproval  of  the  covenant 
in  advance,  without  hearings. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  dO  not 
quite  follow  that,  becaiise  it  was  not  a 
part  of  the  bill.  It  was  put  on  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Also,  the  committee  report  says  that 
the  amendment  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1.5  million  for  a  special  program 
of  transition  which  will  Include,  among 
other  things,  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, a  referendum,  a  political  status 
plebiscite,  a  political  education  program, 
and  so  forth. 

Will  not  the  plebiscite  take  place  before 
the  proposal  comes  before  Congress? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  The  plebiscite 
will  take  place  first,  and  the  people  of 
the  Marianas  must  approve  of  the  com- 
pact prior  to  a  formal  submission  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee report  says  that  this  $1.5  million 
will  be  available  for  the  plebiscite. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  portion  of  It  would 
reimburse  the  cost  of  the  plebiscite  to 
the  Marianas. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then,  we 
are  making  a  commitment  to  them  to 
reimburse  the  Marianas  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  a  plebiscite.  If  we  adopt  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  understand  It, 
only  if  the  plebiscite  Is  successful  and 
Congress  ultimately  approves  the 
covenant. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  want  to  be 
careful  of  my  choice  of  words.  Is  that  not, 
in  a  sense,  putting  pressure  on  the  Is- 
landers to  vote  a  particular  way?  Be- 
cause If  they  vote  the  way  that  presiun- 
ably  we  want  them  to  vote— or  some 
want  them  to  vote — they  will  get  part  of 
their  costs  reimbursed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  not.  because 
I  think  the  United  States  will  pick  up  the 
cost  of  that  plebiscite,  in  any  event.  In- 
deed, I  believe  we  should. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  there 
is  a  significant  independent  source  of 
funds  out  there.  There  really  is  not.  The 
major  source  of  funds  is  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  will  be  used  to  help 
finance  matters  that  take  place  and  ex- 
penditures that  take  place  prior  to  the 


time  the  U.S.  Government  ratifies — if  it 
does — the  commonwealth  status  of  the 
Marianas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Just  in  the  one  in- 
stance, a  very  small  part  will  go  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  the  plebiscite.  Other- 
wise, it  would  finance  matters  to  take 
place  subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the 
covenant  by  Congress.  In  fact,  the  financ- 
ing of  the  plebiscite  is  already  being  done 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Even  with- 
out authorization? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  doing  that,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Why  is 
Congress  involved  in  it  at  all,  then,  if  the 
State  Department  can  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  financing  they  wish? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  only  going  for- 
ward with  the  plebiscite,  which  is  a  very 
small  part  of  this  cost.  The  amount  in- 
volved for  the  plebiscite  is  only  some 
$50,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thought 
Congress,  according  to  this  report,  has  to 
give  authorization.  Now  we  find  that  the 
State  Department  can  do  it  on  its  own. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  informed  that 
the  State  Department  has  the  authority 
to  put  up  the  $50,000  for  the  plebiscite. 
I  am  sori-y  that  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
under  what  section  of  the  law  that  is 
authorized,  but  I  am  so  informed  by  the 
staff. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  us, 
then,  get  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  not  been 
able  to  understand  just  why  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  give 
commonwealth  status  to  a  number  of 
islands,  small  islands,  in  the  Pacific,  with 
a  total  population  of  13,000  or  14,000 
scattered  over  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles,  and  assume  the  responsibility 
for  their  protection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  United  States 
presently  has  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  islands  under  the  1947 
U.N.  trusteeship.  These  islands,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  were  the  subject  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fighting  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Senator  will  recall  the  famil- 
iar names  of  Truk  and  Peleliu  and  Sai- 
pan. Islands  that  were  considered  in  the 
Second  World  War  to  be  very  strategic, 
they  line  the  shipping  lanes  from  the 
Middle  East,  and  are  still  considered  to 
be  very  important. 

We  really  have  a  responsibility  right 
now.  today,  and  we  have  undertaken 
that  responsibiUty  since  1974. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  aware 
of  that.  The  United  States  has.  do  we 
not,  the  responsibility  for  not  only  the 
Marianas  today,  but  the  Marshalls  and 
the  Carolines? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  pro- 
posal that  will  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  at  a  subsequent  date  will  involve 
only  the  Marianas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  negotiations,  going  on  with 
the  rest  of  Micronesia,  as  well. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  To  give  the 
rest  of  Micronesia  commonwealth  status 
also? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  one  of  the 
options  being  discussed. 


One  of  the  problems  involved  Is  who 
should  decide  what  is  good  for  the  Micro- 
nesians.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
debate  in  oixr  committee  and  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration. We  will  be  faced  with  a 
problem  of  what  we  do  if  the  Marianas 
come  in  and  indicate  their  wishes  and 
their  desires.  Do  we  say.  No,  we,  the 
United  States,  under  our  U.N.  trustee- 
ship, which  obligates  us  to  move  them 
toward  self-government — are  we  to  say 
that  self-government  does  not  mean 
self-government  for  the  Marianas  sep- 
arately or  that  all  of  Micronesia  must 
be  involved?  We  believe  that  it  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  obligation  of 
moving  them  toward  self-government  to 
have  that  self-government  originate 
with  the  Marianas. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Why  not 
give  them  independence? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First  of  all,  they 
have  indicated  that  they  do  not  want 
independence.  Second,  we  believe  that 
we  have  a  dramatically  important  stra- 
tegic interest. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Prom  a 
military  point  of  view? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  particularly  denying  these 
islands  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  extreme 
strategic  importance. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
that  if  giving  the  Marianas  common- 
wealth status  denies  the  Marianas  to 
the  Soviets,  and  we  do  not  give  conunon- 
wealth  status  to  the  Carolines  and  we 
do  not  give  commonwealth  status  to  the 
Marshalls  and  we  not  give  common- 
wealth status  to  the  Gilberts,  all  of 
which  are  involved  in  that  central  area 
of  the  Pacific,  we  are  only  taking  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  islands  and  areas 
there  to  protect  ourselves,  if  indeed,  we 
need  them  for  protection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  the  rest  of  Micronesia  Is 
now  under  that  U.N.  trusteeship? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Which  charges  us 
with  the  resF>onsibility. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  are  be- 
yond that  now,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Once  this  covenant 
reaches  Congress,  and  reallj-.  it  is  not 
before  us  today 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand, but  today's  legislation  ties  in  with 
it  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  should  be 
a  matter  for  discussion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Once  this  covenant 
reaches  us  and  we  approve  It,  if  indeed 
we  do  so,  then  the  rest  of  Micronesia 
will  continue  to  be  under  the  U.N. 
trusteeship. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
Senator  wants  to  change  that  status,  I 
assume,  for  the  future.  He  does  not  want 
to  continue  it  indefinitely  under  the  U.N. 
trusteeship? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  that 
will  go  on  with  the  rest  of  Micronesia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  be  I 
do  not  understand  it  fully,  but  the  point 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  in  order  to  deny, 
as  the  able  Senator  says,  these  islands 
to  Russia,  we  shall  have  to.  eventually, 
either  give  commonwealth  status  to  all 
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the  other  islands  or  keep  them  under  the 
U.N.  mandate  we  now  have,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  if  we  recited  a  little  more  his- 
torical background  so  we  know  not  only 
where  we  are  but  where  we  have  been, 
in  an  effort  to  see  where  we  are  going. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows, 
this  area  of  the  Pacific  was  a  large  part 
of  the  battleground  which  was,  at  least 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, our  war.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana may  have  a  reference  to  a  different 
one,  but  it  was  oiu-  war  and  it  was  our 
comrades  who  bled  and  died  in  those 
islands  and  we  have  a  very  real  interest 
in  the  military  and  strategic  importance 
of  those  islands.  I  think  pretty  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  the  United  States 
would  not  seek  to  gain  one  acre  of  terri- 
tory out  of  World  War  II,  we  renounced 
any  territorial  claims  and  we.  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  United  Nations, 
turned  these  islands  over  to  the  United 
Nations  for  their  guidance  and  direction. 

They  simultaneously  then  directed 
that  the  United  States  administer  these 
under  a  trust  arrangement.  There  was  no 
cohesiveness.  no  identity,  to  Micronesia 
as  such  until  we  developed  the  term.  They 
were  disparate  p)eoples  on  widely  sepa- 
rated islands  many  of  them  hostile  with 
one  another.  They  had  been  warring  for 
generations  between  themselves  and  it 
was  only  for  our  administrative  con- 
venience that  we  called  it  Micronesia  and 
administered  it  as  a  whole. 

Back  in  1898.  at  the  termination  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  United 
States  purchased  certain  territories  from 
Spain.  One  of  those  territories  purchased 
was  Guam.  I  suppose  at  that  time,  we  did 
not  know  that  Guam  was  part  of  a  chain 
of  islands  and  we  thought  that  we  had 
purchased  all  they  had.  Only  we  did  not. 
We  purchased  Guam  and  they  went 
ahead  and  sold  the  balance  of  the  Mari- 
anas to  Germany. 

Following  World  War  11,  the  League  of 
Nations  mandated  that  territory  to 
Japan  for  administration  instead  of  Ger- 
many. Up  imtil  World  War  n,  that  was 
their  administrative  background. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  United 
Nations  then  set  up  the  trusteeship  ar- 
rangement for  the  Marianas  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Islands  under  what  we 
then  called  Micronesia,  and  we  excluded 
Guam  from  that  because  we  had  pur- 
chased Guam  in  1898  from  Spain. 

The  result  was  that  the  people  in  the 
Marianas  had,  at  various  time,  sought 
reunification  with  Guam,  their  tradi- 
tional and  familial  ties  having  been  In 
the  Marianas,  including  Guam. 

Over  the  course  of  time  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  their  particular  demands,  their 
particular  requests  for  status  ended  up 
In  the  current  request,  which  comes  not 
from  us  but  from  them,  for  a  special 
status  in  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  The  balance  of  Micronesia  has 
made  no  such  request  to  us.  They  may  at 
one  time  or  another.  The  Palau  district, 
I  imderstand,  demands  a  different  status. 
The  Marshall  Islands,  perhaps,  will  seek 


separation.  But  so  far,  the  congress  of 
Micronesia,  which  is  totally  our  crea- 
ture— we  imposed  it  on  them — ^has  said 
they  do  not  desire  to  allow  Palau  and 
the  Marshalls  to  split  off  from  the  rest 
of  Micronesia. 

But  the  Marianas  peoples  have  con- 
sistently, for  several  years,  soiight  a 
status  different  from  that  of  the  balance 
of  Micronesia,  first  through  reunification 
with  Guam  and,  more  recently,  in  this 
independent  status  that  they  seek  under 
this  commonwealth  status. 

I  think  in  addition  it  is  well  to  recog- 
nize a  very  significant  economic  differ- 
ence between  the  Marianas  and  the  bal- 
ance of  Micronesia.  Much  of  Micronesia 
has  developed  absolutely  no  dollar  econ- 
omy. Their  trading  ties  are  relatively 
primitive.  Their  economic  base  is  very 
undeveloped.  They  have  had  no  opportu- 
nities in  the  past  to  do  anything  other 
than  some  trading  In  copra  and  some 
coquina  shells.  They  hope  to  have  some 
tourism.  We  have  attempted,  in  the  Palau 
district,  to  develop  a  fisheries  industry  for 
them. 

All  of  these  are  fiedghng  economic 
growths,  but  they  are  not  a  basis  for  ary^ 
real  political  independence. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  United 
States  has  had  the  economic  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  area.  The  Marianas 
have  an  economic  base  which  is  different, 
and  a  cutural  and  political  basis  which  is 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Micronesian 
territory,  and  they  ask  now  to  forge  a 
different  tie,  imder  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship,  with  the  United  States. 

We,  under  this  particular  action,  seek 
to  at  least  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  own  wishes  in  self-deter- 
mination of  their  own  political  status. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  interesting  and  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  of 
the  history  of  that  area  brings  many 
memories  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  served  time  on  those  islands. 
I  served  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Kwaja- 
lein  and  Eniwetok.  I  was  executive  ofla- 
cer  of  a  patrol  bombing  squadron  which 
flew  patrols  from  Kwajalein  and  Eniwe- 
tok to  Wake  Island  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
Truk.  The  squadron  mined  the  harbors 
at  Truk.  And  then  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  Saipan,  including  the  Christ- 
mas of  1945. 

I  have  an  additional  connection  with 
Saipan.  My  viife's  brother,  a  marine  cap- 
tain, Capt.  Paul  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  was  killed  in  the  invasion  of 
Saipan.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  history  of 
those  Islands  connected  with  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  why  those  islands  were  so 
Important  to  the  United  States  during 
World  War  n  was  that  we  were  looking 
toward  an  invasion  of  our  Pacific  enemy, 
which  at  that  time  was  Japan.  We  were 
Island  hopping,  beginning  in  the  Gilberts 
and  then  in  the  Marshalls,  not  so  much 
in  the  Carolines,  but  then  In  the  Mari- 
anas, and  finally  Okinawa. 

So  I  have  sympathy  for  the  people  of 
the  Marianas.  I  have  sympathy  for  all 
the  people  of  Micronesia. 

But  the  point  I  have  not  been  able  to 


get  clear  in  my  mind  is  whether  it  is  log- 
ical and  wise  for  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  We  have  it 
now  imder  the  trusteeship,  but  I  think 
all  of  us  feel  that  the  trusteeship  at  one 
time  or  another,  must  come  to  an  end. 

Is  it  logical  or  wise  for  it  to  come  to 
an  end  by  the  United  States  having  the 
responsibility,  not  imder  a  United  Na- 
tions trusteeship,  where  presumably,  al- 
though maybe  that  Is  a  questionable  as- 
sumption, we  would  have  help  from  the 
United  Nations  If  any  difficulties  arose 
there,  but  by  cutting  them  loose  from  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  and  taking 
the  responsibility  solely  on  our  own? 

If  we  are  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  Marianas,  It  occurs  to  me 
that  It  would  be  just  as  well  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  Carolines  and  for 
the  Marshalls.  They  all  tie  in  together. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  in  effect  have  that 
responsibility  right  now  under  the  U.N. 
trusteeship. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  as  I  said,  I  was  looking 
beyond  that,  because  I  think  all  of  us 
want  it  to  end.  I  think  the  committee 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
serves  is  looking  beyond  that  time,  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  that  this  U.N. 
trusteeship  must  eventually  come  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct,  and 
Congress  undoubtedly  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  question  at  another  time.  For 
the  time  being,  we  really  do  not  even 
have  the  issue  of  the  Marianas  before 
us. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  we 
have  it  before  us  in  a  peripheral  way, 
because,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
himself  pointed  out,  adopting  the  com- 
mittee amendment  for  $1.5  million  will 
give  encouragement  to  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  in  their  plebiscite. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  idea  of  this  $1.5 
million  is  simply  to  facilitate  the  tran- 
sitional process,  should  the  covenant  be 
approved,  and  we  have  very  clearly  and 
affirmatively  put  in  the  report  that  this 
action  will  not  prejudice  the  issue  at  all. 
We  have  been  affirmatively  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  report 
is  clear.  But  to  get  back  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  is  it  the  desire  to  build  a 
military  base  in  the  Marianas?  Is  that 
the  Intention? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  there  are  con- 
tingency plans  to  build  an  airfield  on 
Tinlan.  There  are  some  700  residents,  I 
believe,  on  Tinlan.  I  would  say  this  Is 
not  a  firm  proposal,  but  there  are  plans 
to  acquire  at  least  an  option,  as  I  recall, 
to  build  such  an  air  base  shotild  it  be- 
come necessary. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes;  I 
think  that  Is  the  basic  reason,  or  at  least 
that  Is  what  I  assume  to  be  the  basic 
reason  for  the  legislation  which  has  been 
Introduced. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator understands  we  can  do  that  at  this 
time,  under  the  UN  trusteeship.  We  are 
charged  with  the  defense  of  these 
Islands,  so  we  can  do  that  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  realize  that  we  have 
that  responsibility  under  the  tJN  trustee- 
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ship,  but  I  think  what  all  of  us  are 
looking  toward  is  when  we  cease  to  have 
that  obligation.  The  question  if,  when 
we  get  rid  of  our  obligation  or  when  we 
give  a  different  status  to  those  islands 
out  there,  what  status  do  we  give  them? 
Many  would  prefer  that  they  be  given 
Independence. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  made  a  statement  which  I  think 
should  not  be  left  on  the  record  in  the 
context  it  Is  given,  and  that  Is  that  the 
reason  for  this  legislation  is  our  desire 
to  build  an  airfield  on  Tinlan.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  reason  for  the  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  legislation  Ues 
In  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  Ma- 
rlanias  to  do  something  about  their  per- 
manent status,  so  they  may  know  what 
to  plan  on. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  are  we 
going  to  be  In  a  position,  when  other 
countries,  islands,  and  places  want  com- 
monwealth status  with  the  United  States, 
that  we  say,  "Well,  those  people  want  it, 
so  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  them  a 
part  of  the  United  States"? 

I  would  assume  a  great  many  countries 
and  parts  of  the  world  would  like  to  be 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation 
In  the  world.  We  have  the  resources  to 
help  them  to  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
help  themselves. 

I  just  wonder  whether  we  are  prepared 
to  undertake  something  that  could,  as 
the  years  go  by,  cause  a  great  many 
problems.  Why  should  we  undertake 
their  defense?  Even  though  we  have  the 
responsibility  under  the  United  Nations 
trusteeship,  if  we  are  going  to  give  that 
up  eventually,  why  should  we  imdertake 
the  permanent  defense  of  a  multitude  of 
Islands  7,000  miles  away  from  here?  It 
just  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very 
logical  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  concerned  about  something  that 
could  be  considered  the  first  step  In  that 
direction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  that  defense.  One 
reason  Is  that  It  is  our  historical  respon- 
sibility, and  one  reason  is  that  it  coincides 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas;  but  I  would  say  principally  It 
Is  because  It  Is  eminently  in  our  own  self- 
interest.  These  Islands  are  strategically 
located.  To  have  control  over  those  is- 
lands, lying  as  they  do  at  the  gateway  to 
the  Pacific  and  on  the  shipping  lanes 
from  the  Middle  East,  could  be  of  very 
great  importance  to  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator,  from  the  military  and  stra- 
tegic point  of  view,  which  has  the  greater 
Importance,  In  his  judgment,  the  Mari- 
anas or  Okinawa? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We,  of  course,  do  not 
have  Okinawa  any  longer,  and  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  Virginia  very 
eloquently  criticize  our  getting  out  of 
Okinawa.  I  do  not  intend  to  debate  that 
question  here  today  because  the  Senator 
does  it  much  better  than  I. 

But  simply  because  we  gave  up 
Okinawa  is  no  reason  to  give  up  other 


areas,  namely  the  Marianas,  which  are 
themselves  very  important  to  us. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  just  do 
not  visualize  the  importance  of  the  Mari- 
anas, or  the  Marshalls  or  the  Carolines, 
for  that  matter,  the  military  importance 
of  those  islands. 

If  our  Government  did  not  consider 
Okinawa  to  be  important  strategically 
and  militarily,  the  greatest  base  in  all 
the  Far  Pacific,  then  I  do  not  see  how 
there  could  be  great  strategic  value  in 
the  Marianas. 

As  I  say,  I  have  lived  on  those  islands. 
At  Saipan,  I  was  just  a  stone's  throw  from 
Tinlan,  because  the  two  are  virtually 
together. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  may  be 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  are 
not  great  islands,  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
that.  There  are  fine  people  on  those  is- 
lands. It  is  nice  weather  there,  and  the 
Quonset  hut  that  I  lived  in  was  rather 
comfortable  because  the  weather  was 
comfortable.  The  sun  was  bright  and  the 
banana  trees  were  close  by,  and  it  was  a 
good  beach. 

But  when  you  get  into  the  strategic  or 
military  area,  with  an  entirely  different 
situation  than  the  one  which  prevailed 
during  World  War  n,  I  am  not  impressed 
with  the  strategic  importance.  Of  course, 
any  place  or  any  area  has  some  impor- 
tance, I  assume. 

Perhaps  the  mihtary  can  make  a  good 
case.  That  is  why  I  think  this  whole  leg- 
islation should  go  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  it  Is  built  so 
much  around — ^not  entirely,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  pointed  out,  not  en- 
tirely— ^but  so  much  aroimd  presumed 
strategic  and  military  importance. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  n  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  quite  agree  the  issue  should  be 
considered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, but  not  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  No.  not  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  this  bill  does 
not  include  any  covenent.  But  when  the 
covenent  comes  up  we  ought  to  have 
briefings  within  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  feels  the  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  compact  should  go 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  among  other 
committees,  as  well.  We  already  discussed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  ought  to 
be  considered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  it  Is  of  strategic  im- 
Doi*tj^nc6 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  WeD,  that 
Is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  asking  the  key  questions.  The  Senator, 
when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
full  briefings  and  to  learn  what  the  im- 
portance of  these  islands  is,  will  concur 
that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  not  only 
in  our  own  interests  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  Chamorro  people  of  the  Marianas 
and  the  Interest  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  Nation.  But  that  is  a  debate,  I  think, 
which  properly  ought  to  be  put  off  until 
the  issue  comes  clearly  before  Congress 
and  until  we  do  have  the  opportunity  for 
those  hearings. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  the 
consequences  can  be  so  far  reaching  that 
it  Is  well  to  debate  it  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  and  it  presents  it- 
self on  this  particular  bill  because  it  deals 
specifically  with  the  subject. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  just  an- 
swer, if  this  rep>ort  did  not  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  this  action — approving  this 
bill — was  not  to  be  construed  as  ap- 
proval of  the  covenent  in  advance,  then 
certainly  this  debate  today  has  made  it 
as  clear  as  the  noonday  Sun  on  a  cloud- 
less day  that  this  is  no  advance  approval 
of  the  covenent  for  the  Marianas. 

I  would  yield,  if  the  Senator  has  no 
further  questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  have 
further  questions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  Marshall  Islands  re- 
quested commonwealth  status? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  negotiations 
with  the  Marshalls,  as  well  as  the  Caro- 
lines, have  been  proceeding  in  general 
negotiations,  and  the  Marshalls  have 
not  specifically  asked  for  commonwealth 
status. 

Now,  there  may  well  be  discussion  of 
commonwealth  with  the  Micronesian 
team,  but  It  would  be  Incorrect  to  say 
that  the  Marshalls  have  formally  asked 
for  a  separate  commonwealth  status  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  What  about  the 
Carolines? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Carolines  have 
not  either. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  the  Micro- 
nesian Congress  would  not  allow  a  break- 
off.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  what,  breakoff 
from  whom  or  from  what. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  made  that  statement,  I  will 
let  him  answer. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
state his  question?  I  was  busy  on  an- 
other matter.  i 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  imder- 
stood  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  say  that 
the  Micronesian  Congress  would  not  per- 
mit a  breakoff. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia has  expressed  its  opposition  to 
the  breaking  away  of  separate  districts 
in  separate  status.  They  have,  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  has,  expressed  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then.  If 
we  permit  commonwealth  status  for  the 
Marianas,  we  are  going  contrary  to  the 
Micronesian  Congress  because  that  Con- 
gress feels  that  the  three  entities  should 
remain  as  one  entity,  although  sepa- 
rately among  themselves;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  is  correct.  But  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia  has  made  that 
statement.  The  political  status  commis- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
been  looking  as  a  whole  at  the  political 
status  of  ttie  entire  area. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  That  seems 
very  logical  to  me. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
be  agreeable  to  having  a  time  limit  on 
this  measure  now  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  that  we 
temporarily  set  it  aside  until  the  two 
rescission  resolutions  are  disposed  of, 
which  should  not  take  too  long? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  which 
I  will  not,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  if  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  we  could 
set  it  aside  now,  and  after  the  other 
business  is  taken  up  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  set  it  aside? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Temporarily 
until  the  rescission  resolutions  are  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McC:T.URE.  It  may  seem  logical  to 
those  of  us  here  because  we  have  Imposed 
a  unity  for  our  administrative  conven- 
ience, but  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  logi- 
cal to  the  people  of  Micronesia  who  have 
never  by  themselves  voted  for  a  common 
status.  The  people  in  the  South,  in  the 
Civil  War,  thought  it  made  good  sense 
to  have  a  civil  war  to  break  away.  The 
people  in  the  North  thought  it  would 
make  good  sense  that  they  should  not, 
and  we  have  imposed  in  this  country  by 
majority  will  and  by  major  force  the  de- 
cision of  the  North  on  the  people  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Just  one 
comment  and  I  will  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned  the 
Civil  war. 

The  point  I  am  suggesting  is  does  the 
United  States  want  to  get  involved  in 
a  so-called  civil  war  among  those  three 
Pacific  areas?  I  do  not  particularly  relish 
that  position  and  it  reinforces  my  belief 
that  we  should  be  careful  how  we  involve 
ourselves  in  the  problems  of  Micronesia. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  get  involved  in  a  civil  war,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  one  brewing,  but 
there  is  a  disagreement,  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  the  different  political 
groups.  The  Palau  district  has  indicated 
some  desire  to  forge  their  own  separate 
identity.  As  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  mentioned,  that  has  been  discussed 
in  the  Marshalls.  The  people  of  Yap 
have  never  been  very  satisfied  that  they 
were  well-served  by  having  joined  this 
federation  which  we  created  for  them  and 
called  Micronesia.  That  was  ours,  not 
theirs,  so  I  think  we  are  involved  simply 
as  a  result  of  that,  om-  presence  there, 
during  and  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  the  United  Nations  trust  territory 
order.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  our  own 
choice  necessarily  that  we  do  so,  although 
I  am  sure  that  we  accepted  that  charge 
and  responsibility  willingly. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4075,  to  be  immediately  followed, 
upon  the  disposition  thereof,  by  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3260. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET   RESCISSIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin,  H.R.  4075,  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  beginning  with 
line  17,  delete  the  following: 

CHAPTER   III 
DEPARTMENT   OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— INDEPENDENT     AGEN- 
CIES 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Agriculture  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Act,  1975,  are 
rescinded  in  the  amount  of  $500,000.; 

And  on  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1, 
delete  the  following: 

CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMENT    OP    COMMERCE 

United  States  Travel  Service 

inter-american  culture  and  trade  center 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1967, 
are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of  $4,999,704. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
4075  is  the  third  rescission  bill  of  1975. 
This  bill  acts  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  received  on  January  30, 
1975,  as  printed  in  House  Document  94- 
39.  These  recommendations  were  given 
extensive  hearings  and  review.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  terms  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the 
Presidential  proposals  were  modified  by 
two  communications  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ment 94-46  (Feb.  7,  1975)  and  House 
Document  94-50  (Feb.  14, 1975) . 

The  Presidential  message  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975,  contained  35  proposed  re- 
scissions which  have  not  yet  been  acted 
on  by  the  full  Senate.  Additionally  one 
deferral  was  reclassified  to  a  rescission  by 
the  Comptroller  (jeneral. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
recommending  approval  of  all  or  some 
part  of  three  rescissions,  and  is  recom- 
mending after  careful  review  that  33  not 
be  approved. 

The  estimated  total  of  budget  author- 
ity recommended  to  be  rescinded  in  the 
bill  is  $10,955,000  including  a  partial  re- 
scission of  $10,000,000  xor  the  forestry  in- 
centives program  in  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  and  $955,000  for  two  foreign 
currency  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  is  $1,249,438,954  less  than 
the  amoimt  available  for  obligation  the 
day  after  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  law  which  is  today. 

Of  the  $1,249,438,954  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  recommending  for  rescission, 
some  $936,030,250  is  in  26  rescissions  that 
the  President  proposed  in  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  areas.  In 
addition  the  committee  is  also  recom- 
mending that  a  proposed  rescission  of 
$125,000,000  in  the  Economic  Develop, 
ment  Administration  for  the  job  oppor- 
tunity program  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  We 
are  considering  today  the  second  and 
third  budget  rescission  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  These  bills  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  X  of  the  new  Congressional 
Budget  £md  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

In  the  case  of  HJl.  3260,  which  is  the 
second  budget  rescission  bill,  we  were 
asked  to  consider  a  total  of  40  rescission 
that  were  submitted  to  the  93d  Congress 
and  resubmitted  to  the  94th  Congress. 
This  bill  and  report  reflects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  these  40  rescissions.  The 
committee  is  recommending  approval  of 
either  all  or  some  part  of  28  rescissions 
and  is  recommending  that  12  rescissions 
not  be  approved.  This  recommendation 
would  rescind  $185,412,940  of  the  $929,- 
420,272  proposed  for  rescission  by  the 
administration.  The  majority  of  the 
funds  recommended  by  this  rescission, 
$120,600,000,  is  for  defense.  The  remain- 
ing approximately  $65  million  is  spread 
over  various  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  committee  did  not  reconmiend 
rescission  of  fimds  appropriated  for  air- 
craft procurement  in  defense.  In  this  re- 
gard the  committee  received  testimony 
that  funds  for  these  two  aircraft  pro- 
curement accounts — helicopter  procure- 
ment for  the  Army  and  A-7  and  F-111 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force — had  been 
obligated  to  the  point  that  aircraft  fuse- 
lages and  other  major  components  are 
partially  constructed  and  would  become 
Government  property  unfinished  if  the 
funds  are  rescinded.  The  witnesses  that 
testified  in  this  regard  indicated  that 
these  aircraft  are  needed,  would  be  util- 
ized and  in  the  long  run  would  be  more 
cost  effective  to  finish  procurement  than 
to  cut  it  off  at  this  time.  The  committee 
believes  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  sus- 
tain a  warm  production  base  for  the  P- 
111  aircraft  pending  final  resolution  of 
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production  plans  for  the  B-1  bomber.  It 
has  also  been  the  committee's  position 
and  sustained  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  procure  A-7D  aircraft  to  mod- 
ernize the  Air  National  Guard. 

Although  this  second  rescission  bill 
demonstrates  only  token  cooperation 
with  the  administration,  I  recommend 
its  support  to  all  my  colleagues. 

The  third  rescission  bill  1975,  H.R. 
4075,  contains  35  rescissions  for  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  rec- 
ommending approval  of  all  or  some  part 
of  3  rescissions  and  is  recommending 
that  33  rescissions  not  be  approved.  The 
estimated  total  of  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended to  be  rescinded  in  the  bill  Is 
$10,955,000.  This  is  $1,249,438,954,  less 
than  the  sunount  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  was  $1,260,393,954.  Of  the 
$1,249,438,954  that  the  committee  is  not 
recommending  for  rescission  some  $936,- 
030,250  is  in  26  rescissions  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  in  the  Labor-HEW  areas. 
The  primary  area  of  rescission  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  Is  in  the  areas  of 
forestry  Incentive  programs  In  which 
$10  million  of  the  $25  million  recom- 
mended would  be  rescinded.  The  only 
other  area  recommended  for  rescission 
is  in  the  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram for  1973  and  1974  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  would  amount  to 
$955,000. 

Again,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  funds  recommended  for  rescission  in 
this  bill  is  only  a  slight  amount  of  that 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

Once  more,  it  is  apparent  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  funds  proposed  for 
rescission  by  these  two  bills  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  This  will  increase 
the  deficit  which  we  heard  today  from 
the  Director  of  OMB,  which  is  already  up 
to  $55.5  billion,  to  some  greater  deficit, 
possibly  in  the  area  of  $70  billion  or  more 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  ap- 
proval of  these  rescission  bills. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be  immediately  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  amendment  to  be  offered  to 
this  bill.  If  none  is  to  be  offered,  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4075)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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BUDGET   RESCISSIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  certain  budg- 
et authority  recommended  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  November  26.  1974  (H. 
Doc.  93-398)  and  in  the  communication  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  November  6,  1974 
(H.  Doc.  93-391),  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
3260)  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  January  30,  1975.  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  beginning  at  line 
5,  insert  the  following  new  language: 

CHAPTER    I 
DEPARTMENT  OP   AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural   Stabilization   and   Conserva- 
tion   Service 

water  bank  program 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
in  the  Agriculture  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriation  Acts  for  1974 
and  1975  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$15,712,000. 

On  page  2,  in  line  14,  strike  out  "I"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "II". 

On  page  2,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$20,500.- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$41,000,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "$13,750,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,500,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  12,  strike  out  "$20,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000", 

On  page  3,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$50,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

On  page  3,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "$500,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  21,  strike  out  "$400,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$800,000". 

On  page  3,  In  line  22,  strike  out  "$950,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,900,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  1,  strike  out  "$900,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,800  000". 

On  page  4.  In  line  7,  strike  out  "$550,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,100,000". 

On  page  4,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "$200,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000". 

On  page  4.  In  line  17,  strike  out  "$700,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,400,000". 

On  page  4,  In  line  23,  strike  out  "$250,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000". 

On  page  5,  beginning  at  line  1,  strike  out 
the  following  language: 


Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations, 
Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$122,900,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  the  procurement  of  12  F-lllP 
fighter/bomber  aircr?.ft. 

On  page  5,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "11"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "III". 

On  page  5,  beginning  at  line  20,  strike  out 
the  following  language: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of 
$5,300,000. 

On  page  6,  beginning  at  line  10,  strike  out 
the  following  language: 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  he  id 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  in  the  amount  of 
$2,400,000. 

On  page  6,  In  line  22,  after  the  word 
"financial"  Insert  the  words  "and  technical". 

On  page  17,  beginning  at  line  1.  strike  out 
the  following  language: 

United  States  Travel  Service 
salaries  and    expenses 
Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  In  the  amount 
of  $250,000. 

On  page  7,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$3,227,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$927,000". 

On  page  7,  in  line  18,  strike  out  "HI"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "IV". 

On  page  8,  beginning  at  line  11,  Insert  the 
following  new  language: 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 

m  the  Treasury  Department  Approprlatlom* 

Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 

$530,000. 

accounts,   collection,    AND    TAXPAYER    SERVICE 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Treasury  Department  Appropriations 
Act,  1975,  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$9,230,000. 

COMPLIANCE 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Treasury  Department  Appropriations 
Act,  1975.  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$10,240,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3260  is  the  second  rescission  bill  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  this  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  recommending  ap- 
proval of  either  all  or  part  of  28  rescis- 
sions and  is  recommending  that  12 
rescissions  not  be  approved. 

The  estimated  total  of  budget  author- 
ity recommended  to  be  rescinded  in  the 
bill  is  $185,412,940  and  a  decrease  in 
obligation  limitation  of  $20,022,900.  This 
is  $744,007,332  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
posed for  rescission  by  the  President  and 
is  $37,137,060  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
proved for  rescission  by  the  House.  The 
report  accompanying  H.R.  3260  also  in- 
cludes views  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

While  most  of  the  funds  proposed  for 
rescission  by  the  President  were  made 
available  by  the  President  on  March  1, 
the  Director  of  OMB  stated  this  morning 
that  it  is  still  in  order  to  proceed  with 
this  bill  since  tho  funds  have  not  yet 
been  utilized. 
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The  28  Items  recommended  for  total 
or  partial  rescission  In  this  bill  Include 
funds  for  six  separate  departments  of  the 
Government:  Agriculture,  Defense, 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Treasury. 
The  largest  items  proposed  for  rescission 
include  $120,600,000  for  Department  of 
Defense  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  $15,712,940  for  the  water  bank  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
No  funds  are  proposed  for  rescission  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

By  rescinding  the  $185,412,940  In 
budget  authority  recommended  for 
rescission  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Senate  will  be  taking  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  of  reducing  the 
potential  1975-76  budget  deficits,  which 
some  have  indicated  may  exceed  $100 
billion  for  the  combined  period.  I  assure 
you  that  the  committee  looked  at  every 
item  In  the  bill  with  great  care  and  that 
no  amoimts  will  be  rescinded  which  will 
inordinately  harm  the  mission  of  any 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  major 
reason  why  the  committee  did  not  go 
along  with  the  administration  concern- 
ing the  A-7D  aircraft  and  F-111  is  that 
too  much  of  the  money  has  already  been 
spent  or  obligated.  For  example,  on  the 
P-111,  12  aircraft  were  authorized  at  a 
cost  of  $205  million.  $72.2  million  of  that 
has  either  been  spent  or  obligated. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  that 
we  could  get.  if  we  did  not  permit  this 
program  to  continue,  we  not  only  would 
not  get  the  12  P-lll's.  but  the  cost  to 
the  Government  would  be  $72.2  million 
for  contract  termination  and  other  costs. 

The  committee  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  go  ahead  and  get  the  aircraft  thari» 
to  terminate  the  contract  at  this  time. 
This  is  a  very  good  and  useful  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Until  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  acted  upon,  floor  amendments 
are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  await  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments,  Mr 
President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  subject  to  any  amendment  that 
may  be  offered  from  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments  en  bloc  elim- 
inate the  consideration  of  the  individual 
items,  such  as  the  Water  Bank  Act' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  not.  I  said 
subject  to  amendments  that  might  be 
offered  from  the  floor,  reserving  the 
right  to  Senators  to  offer  amendments, 
but  we  can  get     them  all  disposed  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It. 
the  committee  amendments  would  be 
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considered  as  original  text,  so  that  we 
could  offer  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  right. 

I  meant  to  state  that,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

AlBCHAFT    PROCUREMENT,   AIR    FORCE 

Appropriations  provided  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1976.  are  rescinded  In  the  amount  of 
$122,900,000  as  provided  for  the  P-llip 
flghter/ bomber  aircraft. 

THE  FULL  RESCISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  restore 
F-lll  aircraft  to  the  budget  rescission 
bill  proposed  by  the  President — in  other 
words,  to  cut  out  funds  for  the  P-111.  My 
original  printed  amendment  would  have 
included  three  aircraft  but  since  the 
House  only  put  the  P-111  back  in,  my 
new  amendment  will  only  provide  for 
rescission  of  the  F-lll. 

The  modified  Presidential  rescission 
request  specified  a  savings  of  $112.9  mil- 
lion for  the  F-lll 's. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  doubt  in  any  mind  that  this  rescis- 
sion was  requested  by  the  President,  with 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
When  the  President  sent  his  January 
30,  1975,  message  to  Congress  it  spe- 
cifically stated: 

These  Items  were  not  requested  by  the  Air 
Force  not  Included  in  the  President's  1975 
budget,  and  are  considered  marginal  In  light 
of  present  and  projected  aircraft  inventory. 

Thus,  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  F-lll  is  not  necessary.  What 
could  be  clearer? 

How,  then,  did  the  P-111  get  in  the 
budget  In  the  first  place?  The  answer 
rests  with  Congress.  For  2  years  now, 
Congress  has  decided  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment,  overruling  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  insisting  on  the  production 
of  F-lll's. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  has 
shown  some  restraint  in  this  matter  in 
the  past.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
has  refused  to  provide  funding  for  addi- 
tional F-lll's  in  the  past  2  years.  Last 
year's  report  deleted  the  $250.5  million 
for  12  P-lll's  In  fiscal  year  1975  and  $15 
million  for  advance  procurement. 

In  the  give  and  take  of  the  conference, 
the  Senate  receded  from  its  position  on 
the  F-lll's  and  accepted  the  program  at 
full  funding. 

Twelve  F-lllF's  were  approved  in  the 
conference  report  last  year.  The  Appro- 
priations totaled  $205.5  million.  By 
March  1,  1975.  $72.2  million  was  obli- 
gated. The  requested  rescission  is  $122.9 
million,  and  the  estimated  termination 
costs  are  $10.4  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  argument 
against  accepting  the  President's  rescis- 
sion is  the  contention  that  the  obligated 
costs  plus  the  termination  costs  are  so 
high  as  to  make  any  savings  seem  small. 


Fortunately,  this  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  obligation  of  funds  to  any  of  these 
programs  does  not  mean  that  these  ap- 
propriations are  lost  to  the  Government. 
Once  Congress  Indicates  Its  support  for 
these  particular  rescissions,  the  Penta- 
gon will  instruct  program  officers  to 
initiate  a  "termination  for  convenience." 
This  Is  quite  different  from  a  termination 
of  default.  Essentially,  a  "termination 
for  convenience"  means  that  there  will 
be  a  complex  renegotiation  process  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  contrac- 
tor. The  contractor  will  be  reimbursed 
for  all  proven  costs  out  of  pocket  to  date 
plus  those  ongoing  costs  he  caimot  Im- 
mediately control  and  a  profit  considera- 
tion. The  obligation  of  f  imds  under  this 
process  means  that  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
the  Government  will  recover  some  of  the 
obligated  costs  of  these  programs. 

According  to  data  I  have  received,  the 
Government  could  recover  about  $25 
million  of  obligated  costs  of  the  F-lli 
program. 

Instead  of  the  rescission  estimate  of 
$122.9  miUlon  for  the  F-lllF's,  we  will 
save  between  $133.5  million  and  $158.2 
million,  coimtlng  the  total  recoverable 
obllgational  costs. 

This  means  that  the  President's  esti- 
mate of  total  savings  of  $122.9  million 
Is  understated  by  a  considerable  amount. 

Therefore,  one  cannot  simply  add  the 
obligated  costs  to  the  termination  costs 
and  derive  a  figure  for  what  will  be  lost 
or  wasted  if  the  rescission  is  approved. 

Furthermore,  all  Government  fur- 
nished eqiUpment,  whole  components, 
and  vendor  Items,  will  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Since  aircraft  are  not  being 
produced  at  this  time,  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  not  receive  any  planes  for 
the  Investment,  but  considerable 
amounts  of  spare  parts  will  become 
available.  These  spare  parts  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

One  other  issue  should  be  remembered. 
Oftentimes,  it  Is  easy  to  get  caught  up 
hi  the  sunk  costs  argument.  Once  we 
have  committed  money  to  any  project, 
inevitably  the  old  routine  is  heard  that 
we  must  send  good  money  after  bad. 
Sunk  costs  demand  further  expenditures, 
or  so  the  argument  goes. 

The  President  Is  offering  us  a  savings 
of  between  $134  and  $158  million  at  no 
cost  to  national  security.  It  is  true  that 
a  certain  amount  of  funds  already  obli- 
gated will  be  unrecoverable;  and  even 
accounting  for  the  spare  parts  delivered, 
there  will  be  some  so-called  loss.  But 
why  look  back?  What  is  done  cannot  be 
imdone.  We  must  consider  future  savings. 

It  Is  a  choice  between  saving  $134  and 
$158  million  or  spending  the  entire  $205.5 
million  on  one  aircraft  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  say  we  do  not 
need.  That  seems  to  be  a  clear  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  last 
point  before  yielding  the  floor.  There 
are  argiunents  circulating  that  Congress 
must  keep  alive  the  P-lll  program  in 
order  to  have  an  option  to  the  fast-slip- 
ping B-1  bomber. 

This  is  a  false  argument.  The  EB-111 
is  not  a  true  strategic  bomber.  It  cannot 
cover  the  same  targets.  It  cannot  carry 
the  same  payload.  It  has  other  deflclen- 
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cles.  Therefore,  the  cry  that  the  PB-lll 
Is  a  viable  alternative  to  the  trouble- 
plagued  B-1  Is  just  not  sound. 

There  are  alternatives  to  the  B-1.  The 
upgraded  B-52  looks  cost  effective  to  me, 
as  does  a  standoff  bomber  platform  capa- 
ble of  delivering  long  range  missiles  but 
not  being  subjected  to  the  air  defense 
system  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  Is  the  best 
In  the  world. 

The  B-1  deserves  a  detailed  analysis 
by  Congress.  I  do  not  Intend  to  do  that 
here  today.  I  do  want  to  point  out, 
though,  that  using  the  FB-111  as  an  ex- 
cuse prejudges  a  situation  that  we  have 
not  yet  dealt  with  In  the  Senate.  We 
should  not  make  such  a  major  decision 
via  a  back  door  mechanism. 

We  can  recover  between  65  and  77  per- 
cent of  the  appropriations  sunk  Into  the 
P-111  program.  In  this  year  of  economic 
troubles,  we  should  not  pass  up  an  op- 
portunity to  recover  Government  costs 
when  it  has  no  Impact  on  national  secu- 
rity and  is  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Department  of  Defense. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  House 
restored  the  cut  in  the  P-111  funds.  In 
other  words,  it  passed  the  same  amend- 
ment I  am  offering,  when  It  was  offered 
by  Representative  Conte  a  few  days  ago. 
They  passed  It  by  a  substantial  230  to 
164  vote,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  Appropriation.^  Committee  had 
not  provided  that  the  F-lll  funds  would 
be  rescinded. 

So  I  think  this  amendment  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  in  keeping  with  the  ac- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Defense  Department. 
It  seems  most  ironic  that  Congress 
should  force  money  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment which  they  say  on  the  basis  of 
their  best  judgment  is  marginal,  not  nec- 
essary for  the  national  defense,  and 
which  they  should  not  be  required  to 
spend. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
th:  Senator  Yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  well  understand  the  argimients  put 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
because  it  is  true  that  the  Air  Force  has 
not  asked  for  this  aircraft  in  the  last 
two  budgets.  But  they  have  not  resisted 
It  for  this  reason,  and  the  Senator  men- 
tioned It:  The  B-1  program  Is  the  only 
carry-on  bomber  we  have  in  the  making. 
As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the  cost  of 
this  aircraft  has  g'one  up.  I  might  say 
that  the  costs  have  not  gone  up  as  much 
as  the  costs  of  some  other  programs 
which  I  will  mention  at  the  proper  time, 
but  the  costs  have  gone  up. 

If  we  are  going  to  turn  down  the  B-1, 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
Indicate  here  whether  br  not  he  would, 
support  the  B-1,  I  could  have  a  very 
changed  attitude  on  the  elimination  of 
the  FB-111. 

I  do  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
concerted  action  on  this  floor  to  deny 
us  the  B-1.  The  argument  that  we  have 
been  putting  forth  is  not  to  maintain  a 
viable  bomber  fbrce,  that  we  have  to 
have  something  going.  While  the  FB-111 
is  not  as  long  as  long  range  and  will  not 
carry  the  load.  It  will  carry  enough  load 


and  it  will  fly  far  enough  with  refueling 
to  accompli^  the  missions  we  want — 
not  the  way  we  would  like  to  do  It,  but  if 
we  have  Vo  do  it,  we  can  use  It  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  fine  long-range.  In- 
terdiction aircraft,  something  we  do  not 
have  at  the  present  moment. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  can 
have  a  standoff  bomber.  We  do  not  have 
one.  We  do  not  have  (me  In  the  mill.  We 
have  no  aircraft  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  C5-A,  that  has  ever  dropped  one. 
It  was  a  rather  awkward  drop,  with  no 
promise  that  we  would  ever  be  able  to 
develop  it  Into  a  dependable  system. 

The  argiunent  is  raised  every  year 
about  rejuvenating  the  B-52.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  to  accomplish  this,  an 
aircraft  that  is  now  already  20  years  old, 
which  is  expected  to  be  f^Ing  into  the 
1990's,  to  bring  this  aircraft  up  to  even 
marginal  acceptable  standards  In  the 
realm  of  long-range  bombers  would  re- 
quire as  much  money  as  we  are  now  go- 
ing to  spend  for  the  B-1.  So  that  is  an 
argument  that  catmot  hold  up. 

The  F-lll  continuance,  with  12  air- 
craft, frankly,  the  only  point  that  sells 
me  on  It  Is  that  we  have  to  have  some- 
thing coming  off  the  Ihie  to  take  care 
of  oiu:  diminishing  bomber  threat.  To 
those  colleagues  of  mine  who  say,  well, 
we  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in 
bombers,  I  merely  remind  them  that 
when  we  add  the  Soviet  medium-range 
bomber,  which  can  reach  most  targets 
in  the  United  States — true,  it  would  not 
be  returned,  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  to  them — their 
total  bomber  force  Is  now  a  little  bit 
stronger  than  our  total  bomber  force. 

So  while  I  stand  back  of  the  actions 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  did  not  approve  this  last  year — 
and  I  was  a  member  of  that  body  which 
said  we  would  not  approve  it — I  do  see 
some  argument  now.  The  argument  has 
been  raised  more  strongly  since  the 
President's  withdrawal  than  existed  at 
the  time  that  he  made  it — ^namely,  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  B-1  based 
mainly,  almost  entirely,  on  a  cost  that 
has  gone  up,  because  of  no  reason  by  the 
manufacturer  or  the  Air  Force. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  look- 
ing more  or  less  at  the  end  of  the  bomber 
line,  something  that  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  do  because  our  enemies  are 
not  doing  it,  I  would  Uke  to  see  this  re- 
tained. If  I  can  get  the  assurance  of  my 
cut-the-military-budget  friends  in  this 
body  that  they  will  not  attack  the  B-1, 
I  shall  join  with  them  in  eliminating  the 
FB-111. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Before  I  do,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  takes 
up  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975,  including  votes  thereon,  that  the 
following  staff  be  permitted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor: 

From   the   Finance   Committee:    Mi- 


chael Stem,  Bob  Willan,  Bill  Galvin,  Bill 
Morris,  Bob  Best,  Michael  Rowny,  Don 
Moorehead,  and  George  Pritts. 

From  the  Joint  Tax  Committee  staff: 
Laurence  Woodworth,  Bobby  Shapiro, 
Lincoln  Arnold,  James  Wetzler,  Michael 
Bird,  Howard  Silverstone,  Paul  Ooster- 
huls.  Donald  Rlcketts,  and  Arthur  Fef- 
ferman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  RESCISSIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  re- 
scind certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended In  the  message  of  the  President 
of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398) 
and  as  those  rescissions  are  modified  by 
the  message  of  the  President  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39) ,  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
391),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  good  friend  from  Arizona, 
as  always  he  has  made  an  excellent  point 
with  respect  to  this  program,  tmd  he  Is 
an  expert  to  whom  we  all  look  for  ex- 
pertise. I  think  that  the  B-1  does  have  a 
lot  of  strong  points,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Its  mission  and  with  respect 
to  its  superiority  as  compared  with  the 
FB-111.  I  will  put  some  statistics  In  the 
record  to  show  the  superior  performance 
of  the  B-1. 

In  all  frankness,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator anticipates,  I  do  not  exi>ect  to  sup- 
port the  B-1  bomber.  I  think  there  are 
better  alternatives:  one  being  a  reno- 
vated, updated  B-52,  which  I  think  is 
cheaper.  The  other  Is  a  standoff  bomber 
platform. 

I  might  say  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Malcolm 
Currie,  certainly  one  of  the  outstanding 
experts  In  this  area,  has  stated  that  in 
his  view,  the  FB-111  Is  probably  the 
worst  option.  He  says: 

The  stretched  FB-111  U  deficient  In  range, 
payload.  and  electronic  countermeasures. 

He  called  It  markedly  cost-ineffective 
compared  to  all  other  forces. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  with  Its  shorter 
range,  maybe  with  the  KC-135  tanker, 
It  can  be  provided  suflacient  range.  He 
says  the  FB-111,  even  with  a  tanker, 
would  not  be  cost  efficient  because  each 
bomber  would  need  its  own  tanker.  This 
Is  the  advice  from  the  Pentagon's  expert 
in  the  field.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
something  we  should  consider  before  go- 
ing ahead  with  this  big  expenditure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wanted 
some  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  differ 
with  Mr.  Currie.  In  fact,  I  can  probably 
make  a  better  argument  for  him  than 
he  has  made.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
now,  with  the  Intended  opposition  and 
strong  opposition  which  the  Senator  has 
just  expressed  to  any  B-1  program,  this 
coimtry  cannot  afford  to  end  the  bomber 
program.  We  cannot  depend  on  ICBM's, 
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because  once  we  punch  that  red  button, 
it  is  going  all  the  way.  Then  we  are  in 
a  real  bad  situation  worldwide,  where 
the  bomber  can  be  recalled. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  day  come 
when  this  country's  only  defense  is  the 
intercontinental  baUistic  missile  that 
will  bring  on  world  destruction.  We  have 
to  have  men  in  bombers,  with  their  brains 
and  their  eyes  to  guide  them,  and  we  have 
at  the  same  time  to  have  commimica- 
tions  from  this  end  that  can  recall  any 
attack  that  we  want  to  make. 

Wliat  the  Senator  Is  proposing,  if  he 
would  propose  that  after  the  B-1  vote. 
I  would  probably  go  along  with  him  if 
the  B-1  is  ordered  for  production,  which 
It  is  not  now.  But  to  order  this  amend- 
ment now  when  the  production  line 
would  be  closed  down  and  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  reopen  if  the 
decision  is  made  not  to  make  the  B-1— 
which  I  hope  we  do  not  make— I  think 
it  would  be  a  very,  very  costly  mistake, 
one  that  we  can  probably  never  over- 
come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  if  we  wait  for  a  decision  on 
the  B-1  bomber  before  it  goes  into  pro- 
duction, all  the  money  in  the  FB-111 
program  will  be  obligated  and  we  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  act.  I  did 
offer  two  other  options,  one  being  reno- 
vated B-52-S  with  the  new  engines  which 
some  people  say  will  go  into  the  1990's, 
the  other  a  standoff  bomber  platform 
which  can  be  used  with  other  planes 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator to  rescind  the  funds  for  the  F-lll 
flies  directly  in  the  face  not  only  of  our 
best  defense  interests,  but  also  the  in- 
terests of  all  of  those  who  have  expressed 
doubt  and  concern  about  the  B-1  bomber 
program,  especially  because  of  the  un- 
precedented cost  of  the  latter.  I  think 
the  price  of  a  B-1  has  gone  up  in  recent 
months  from  $40  mlUion  per  plane  to 
$84  million,  a  new  price  that  was  given 
to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  over 
double  the  past  cost.  Originally,  it  was 
considered  to  be  less  than  $40  million. 

It  IS  an  old-fashioned  phrase  about 
cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face 
but  that  is  what  is  being  recommended 
here. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  a 
Strategic  Air  Command  made  up  of  $100 
million  B-1  bombers  when  we  know  that 
we  can  have  stretched  versions  of  the 
ra-111  at  one-quarter  to  one-third  of 
that  cost  per  aircraft. 

This  is  the  fundamental  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
kept  the  P-lll  line  going  and  ready  to 
produce  during  these  past  few  years 

If  the  funds  for  the  P-lll  are  re- 
scinded by  our  action  today,  we  are  tak- 
ing a  major  step  toward  approving  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1  bomber,  the  details 
of  which  have  never  been  examined  in 
depth  by  any  committee  of  Congress  ex- 
cept the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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A  credible  bomber  is  one  of  our  more 
important  deterrents  to  aggression.  It  Is  a 
visible  force,  has  alternate  modes  of  ac- 
tion, can  be  used  with  discretion  and 
control,  and  embodies  the  classical  threat 
of  being  capable  of  being  moved  for- 
ward as  a  warning  to  the  enemy,  while 
not  bein«  committed,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  pointed  out  is  the 
case  with  strategic  missiles  which  can- 
not be  recalled,  once  they  are  launched. 
The  F-lii  has  been  criticized  for  being 
unsafe,  but  it  has  the  flnish  safety  rec- 
ord of  any  of  our  combat  aircraft. 

Its  capabUity  as  a  fighter-bomber  has 
also  been  criticized— but  only  last  year 
this  plane  won  the  bombing  competition 
in  Louisiana  against  10  times  the  num- 
ber of  B-52's  and  British  Vulcan 
bombers. 

At  one  point,  I  beUeve  it  fair  to  say, 
the  only  people  who  liked  the  P-lll  were 
the  pilots  of  this  plane  and  their  com- 
manders. 

Last  month,  however,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Porce  made 
absolutely  clear  they  considered  the 
P-lll  to  be  a  great  airplane. 

During  the  very  first  of  the  SALT 
talks  in  Helsinki,  the  only  aircraft  spe- 
cifically noted  by  name  as  causing  deep 
concern  for  the  Soviets  was  the  F-lll. 
This,  by  itself,  would  seem  a  high  rec- 
ommendation for  the  F-1 1 1 . 

In  view  of  this  outstanding  record, 
why  would  we  choose  to  stop  an  aircraft 
production  line  that,  in  its  actual  func- 
tioning state,  provides  the  only  currently 
viable  course  this  country  can  take  if  a 
decision  is  made  not  to  build,  for  any 
reason,  any  other  bomber. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  the  future 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  We  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  any  discussion 
whether  a  particular  airplane  should 
continue  to  be  built  or  not  built.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  have  a  credible  strategic  bomber 
force  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States. 

What  appears  on  its  face  to  be  an  at- 
tractive opportunity  to  perhaps  save 
some  money  is  actually  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  retain  an  alternative 
course  of  action,  or  limit  ourselves— con- 
trary to  any  military  doctrine— to  one 
single  mode  of  action. 

Each  year  a  mock  war  is  staged  in 
Europe.  Last  year  in  West  Germany  ele- 
ments of  our  ground  and  air  forces,  to- 
gether with  similar  German  and  Cana- 
dian forces,  with  all  the  realism  at  their 
command,  tried  to  beat  the  forces  who 
wc'-e  playing  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

ti  connection  with  this  engagement 
Gen.  George  Blanchard,  U.S.  7th  Corps' 
commander,  Europe  described  the  weath- 
er at  that  time  as  "lousy."  He  said  that 
air  operations  were  almost  totally  re- 
stricted except  for  the  all  weather  P-lll 
fighter-bombers.  He  went  on  to  report 
that  the  F-lll  got  In  about  85  percent 
of  the  194  fiights  planned  for  them;  but 
he  also  pointed  out  that  other  American 
Canadian,  and  German  fighters  fell  woe- 
fully short  of  their  planned  sortie  rates. 

Last  year  in  his  appearance  before 


the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Gen.  George  Brown,  now  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  then  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  made  this  statement  about 
the  P-lll: 

The  F-lll  wing  performed  In  combat  with 
great  success.  It  gave  us  a  unique  capability 
to  deliver  conventional  weapons  accurately 
at  night  and  in  weather  against  the  tough- 
est targets  In  North  Vietnam.  The  enemy 
knew  we  could  hurt  him— all  night,  every 
night.  ' 


Finally,  I  would  briefly  address  myself 
to  the  myth  of  increased  tanker  require- 
ments for  the  FB-lll. 

Periodically  the  subject  of  alleged  in- 
creased tanker  requirements  for  FB-lU's 
as  compared  to  B-l's  and  B-52s  is  res- 
urrected. In  truth  an  PB-111,  either 
stretched  or  not,  actually  requires  less 
tankers  on  an  aircraft  to  aircraft  com- 
parison than  either  the  B-1  or  B-52.  This 
is  obvious  because  the  PB-lll  has  only 
two  engines  compared  to  four  In  the  B-1 
and  eight  in  the  B-52;  and  hence  uses 
considerably  less  fuel  per  mile  than 
either  of  those  other  two  planes. 

Fdr  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment   to   rescind   fimds  for  the 
F-lll  be  rejected. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  BENTSEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri.  I 
think  he  understands  very  clearly,  much 
better  than  anyone  else,  what  is  involved 
here. 

Certainly  it  does  not  make  much  sense 
for  us  to  end  the  production  line  on  the 
most  sophisticated  target  penetration 
aircraft  in  the  world  until  we  have  some- 
thing that  is  a  follow-on  in  the  strategic 
role.  In  fact,  if  we  adopted  the  amend- 
ment which  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  we  would  actually  be  ap- 
proving the  production  of  the  B-1  bomb- 
er. We  would,  in  effect,  either  be  approv- 
ing production  of  the  B-1  bomber  or  ter- 
minating the  Strategic  Air  Command,  be- 
cause, as  yet,  we  have  no  operational  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52.  The  B-1  is  designed 
to  do  that.  The  FB-lll  is  a  transitional 
aircraft,  a  transitional  follow-on,  and 
until  such  time  as  the  B-1  has  been  fin- 
ally approved,  this  production  line  should 
be  kept  on. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  legislate  any  additional  buys  of 
F-1  lis  after  the  current  authorized  pro- 
duction is  run,  because  by  that  time  we 
will  have  been  into  the  decision  period 
on  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1.  So  this  is  a  safety 
mechanism  that  will  carry  us  through 
that  period.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  line  would  be  kept  open  beyond  what 
is  presently  authorized  in  the  absence  of 
the  rescission. 

One  thing  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood: That  although  the  rescission 
would,  in  effect,  save  some  money  imme- 
diately, it  would  in  the  long  run  result 
m  about  a  $100  million  waste;  and  it 
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seems  to  me  to  make  little  sense  to  throw 
$100  million  away. 

Now,  lest  people  get  the  impression 
that  Texas  is  the  only  State  that  gains 
anything  economically  from  the  produc- 
tion of  the  P-lll,  let  me  say  that  al- 
though Texas  will  lose  some  $45  million. 
New  York  will  lose  $30,  California  $23  to 
$24  miUion,  Missouri  will  lose  about  $15 
million,  and  Connecticut  something  in 
excess  of  $12  million.  Ohio  will  lose 
money  and  jobs  as  well  as  Indiana,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  and  a  number 
of  other  States.  Although,  of  course; 
Texas  suffers  most,  that  suffering  will  be 
shared  by  some  34  other  States. 

I  am  not  implying  and  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  can  keep  any  defense 
weapons  system  in  production  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  jobs.  But  when 
a  greatly  improved  aircraft  is  being  built, 
an  aircraft  that  provides  a  viable  option 
to  the  expensive  B-1,  and  when  no  real 
savings  will  be  effected  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  then  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Before  the  Senator 
came  on  the  floor,  I  pointed  out  the  an- 
swer to  two  of  the  alternatives  offered  by 
our  friend  from  Wisconsin;  namely,  the 
standoff  bomber  and  the  B-52. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
no  aircraft  capable  of  dropping  a  stand- 
off weapon.  We  might  be  able  to  modify 
the  C-5,  the  P-47,  the  1011,  or  the  10. 
But  I  think  it  is  adequately  proved  that 
to  launch  the  Minuteman  missile  by 
dropping  it  without  at  least  having  it 
aimed  to  some  extent  will  prove  an  ob- 
stacle they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
overcome.  On  stopping  this  aircraft,  as- 
suming we  want  to  build  another.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  If  we  could  get  the 
new  one  in  inventory  In  T'/a  years. 

We  often  hear  the  argument  about  the 
B-52  bomber  that  this  is  a  22-year-old 
airplane.  The  last  time  I  checked  the 
cost  of  modifying  it  up  to  even  accept- 
able standards  in  the  period  we  are  in, 
the  cost  would  be  close  to  what  we  would 
pay  for  the  B-1,  and  we  would  have  a 
22-year-old  airplane  with  a  slightly  im- 
proved engine,  slightly  improved  avionics 
and  electrical  system,  a  very  slow  air- 
plane in  which  metal  fatigue  is  now  set- 
ting in. 

I  would  say  the  only  way  to  save  the 
one  concept  that  prevented  a  third 
world  war,  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
is  to  maintain  the  production  line,  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
once  you  close  a  production  line,  reopen- 
ing it  would  cost  more  than  starting  up 
with  a  new  concept  of  a  new  airplane. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well  with  regard  to 
his  objections,  and  mine,  also,  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  tbank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  know  he  would  not  want 
to  be  put  In  a  position  of  having  to  fly 
around  in  an  ancient  airframe,  which  is 
precisely  the  position  our  strategic 
bomber  pilots  will  find  themselves  in  if 
they  are  saddled  with  the  B-52  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  made  a 
very  important  point  about  this  aircraft, 
which  is  that  it  can  function  as  a  groimd 
support  system  when  no  other  aircraft 
can,  because  of  its  all-weather  capabil- 
ities. 

So  there  are  many  good  reasons  for 
keeping  this  airplane  under  production 
at  the  moment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  un- 
animous-consent request?  I  ask  unani- 
mos  consent  that  Mr.  Al  Gordon  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  floor 
during  this  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  am  concerned 
about  our  national  security  and  con- 
cerned about  our  strategic  bomber  force. 
There  may  well  be  occasions  in  the  fu- 
ture when  we  have  full  military  alerts  in 
this  country  and  when  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive faces  a  very  fimdamental  decision 
as  to  our  military  response  in  a  given 
situation. 

One  of  the  important  things  about 
bombers  is  that  they  can  be  launched  and 
then  they  can  be  turned  aroimd.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  manned 
bomber,  and  I  believe  that  will  be  an 
important  bargaining  chip  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  which  will  likely  be  con- 
cluded this  summer  or  next  fall. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  B-1 
program  in  the  past,  and  I  have  resisted 
efforts  to  cut  those  funds  for  research 
and  development.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
am  concerned  over  substantial  cost  over- 
runs with  the  B-1  with  the  cost  now 
over  $84  million  a  copy  for  some  242  of 
those  aircraft. 

Maybe  the  B-1  is  the  plane  for  our 
strategic  bomber  force.  I  do  know  it 
will  be  a  major  issue  in  this  body.  If 
Congress  ultimately  makes  a  decision  not 
to  go  with  the  B-1,  are  we  going  to  be 
left  empty-handed  without  any  replace- 
ments for  our  strategic  bomber  force? 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arizona  made  a 
very  good  point  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  an  airplane, 
the  B-52,  that  Is  some  22  years  old. 
We  have  made  some  cosmetic  improve- 
ments in  the  B-52,  but  the  basic  fuselage 
is  the  same. 

To  try  to  put  this  thing  in  perspective, 
because  I  have  done  a  bit  of  flying,  too, 
particularly  back  in  World  War  II,  it 
would  have  been  comparable  to  our  going 
out  to  the  flight  line  to  fly  against  the 
109s,  the  German  plane,  and  climbing 
into  a  Spad  or  a  Camel  or  some  £urcraf  t 
that  was  left  over  from  World  War  I. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  position  in 
which  we  want  to  put  American  pilots. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  the  F-lll 
production  line  Is  shut  down?  The  F-lll 
Is  currently  the  only  viable  alternative 
to  the  B-1.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  modifying  the  F-lll  and  perhaps 
We  can  do  that.  Perhaps  we  can  modify 
It  so  that  it  will  have  greater  range  and 
other  capability.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
know  if  we  can  do  that  unless  we  keep 
this  production  line  open  and  keep  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  B-1. 

I  say  that  $129  million  Is  a  sound  In- 


vestment In  the  future  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force,  and  It  Is  a  positive  way  for 
Congress  to  have  a  say  in  the  way  our 
national  defense  posture  is  developed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
let  the  B-1  be  foisted  on  us  without  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  possible  alter- 
natives. Perhaps  Congress  will  decide  to 
buy  the  B-1,  and  perhaps  it  will  not. 
But  I  believe  that  all  avenues  should 
be  exhausted  before  we  decide  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  spend  upwards  of 
$84  million  a  plane  for  a  vast  new  stra- 
tegic bomber  network. 

As  of  now  the  only  low-flying  super- 
sonic bomber  we  have  is  the  F-lll,  which 
costs  about  $20  million  apiece,  not  $84 
to  $100. 

I  do  not  say  this  just  because  a  good 
part  of  It  Is  done  in  Texas  or  a  good  part 
in  the  State  of  New  York  or  in  any  other 
State.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  coimtry  and  what  we  can  save 
them  in  the  way  of  tax  expenditures. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  cre- 
ate jobs  or  not,  but  whether  we  keep  the 
defenses  of  this  country  strong,  and 
whether  we  do  it  in  an  economical  way. 

If  we  cut  back  now  on  this  program,  all 
we  are  going  to  have  left  Is  a  bunch  of 
spare  parts. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
phasing  out  procurement  for  the  F-lll. 
When  the  purchase  of  the  12  planes  Is 
completed,  no  more  will  be  bought  unless 
the  administration  submits  a  request  for 
continued  procurement. 

Besides  the  $72  million  already  obli- 
gated on  the  P-lll,  termination  costs 
will  run  about  $10  million.  So  we  would 
end  up  spending  $82  million  and  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  wsint  to  bring 
about  cost  savings  In  the  Federal  budget. 
But  there  are  many  areas  of  fat  In  the 
Defense  Department  budget  that  should 
be  cut.  I  do  not  believe  the  F-lll  is  one 
of  them.  We  need  to  keep  the  F-lll  lines 
open  with  this  minimum  of  12  planes  so 
we  will  have  a  medium-range  bomber 
capability,  a  supersonic  capability,  for 
the  late  seventies  and  eighties.  That  wIU 
give  us  greater  flexibility  in  analyzing  the 
options  available  In  order  to  make  the 
decision  next  year  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

I  also  want  to  say  when  we  are  talking 
about  cost  savings  that  I  do  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  approval  of 
the  other  rescissions. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Proxmire 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senatoi 
withhold  that  request  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  setting  It  aside? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WeU,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  strike  certain  language  on 
page  2  of  the  bill  with  which,  I  believe, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  In 
agreement,  and  Is  a  matter  that  would 
take  only  a  minute  or  so  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  happy,  then,  to  defer  my  response.  We 
are  just  about  through  with  this  debate 
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on  the  P-111  anyway,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  call  up  his  amendment,  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  will  yield,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  unless 
somebody  else  intends  to  speak,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  think  all  Senators  should 
be  aware,  No.  1,  that  this  is  really  a  pro- 
nosal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Ford  says,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  he  does  not  need  the 
money  for  this  plane. 

No.  2,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
told  us  that  this  plane  is  not  necessary, 
and  its  expenditure  is  not  necessary. 

No.  3.  Mr.  President,  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  do  this  on  the  basis  of 
my  objection  to  the  plane,  because  of 
where  it  is  built  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  had  a  very  substantial,  I  might  say 
massive,  study  of  alternatives,  and  it  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
and  he  said,  after  this  study,  that  the 
stretched  F-111  is  the  worst,  the  last  al- 
ternative that  he  would  choose. 

He  said  the  stretched  FB-111  is  de- 
ficient in  range,  it  is  deficient  in  payload, 
it  is  deficient  in  electronic  counter- 
measures.  He  called  it  markedly  cost-in- 
effective compared  to  all  other  forces. 

He  pointed  out  that  even  if  you  used 
the  tanker  you  would  need  a  tanker  for 
every  PB-111. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  has  for  2 
years  said  "no"  to  the  request — the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  said 
no  more  F-111 's.  So  it  is  not  the  first  time 
we  go  along. 

The  House  has  said  "no"  by  a  substan- 
tial vote,  so  I  hope  Senators  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  although  extremely 
able  and  eloquent  Senators  have  made 
their  strongest  possible  argiiments  for 
what  I  think  is  a  very  weak  case,  if  they 
will  consider  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  top  people  in  research  and  en- 
gineering in  the  Pentagon,  say  this  is 
not  the  way  to  go,  then  I  hope  they  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  interest  of 
consistency,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
Senator  has  not  always  gone  along  with 
the  President  before,  and  I  hope  this  may 
be  an  indication  that  he  may  be  chang- 
ing. 

I  recall  last  December  when  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  a  5.5-percent  auto- 
matic pay  increase  be  put  into  effect,  the 
Senate  said  "no"  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  voted  against  the 
President  or  not,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  turning  in  support  of  our  Re- 
publican President,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  I  have  great 
admiration  for  President  Ford.  I  vote 
with  him  whenever  I  possibly  can.  Un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  been  as  fre- 
quently as  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  In  this  case  he  Is  absolute- 
ly right,  and  I  expect  to  support  the 


President.  I  wiU  support  the  President 
when  he  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  imanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  provisions  of  the  bill  does 
the  Senator  seek  to  strike? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  provision  of  the 
bill  that  I  wish  to  strike  is  on  page  2.  I 
want  to  strike  "pursuant  to  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  permit  me  just  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays?  I  think  there  are  enough 
Senators  on  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  present  amendment  will 
be  set  aside  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3  add  a  comma  after 
"made" 

On  page  2,  line  4:  strike  the  phrase  "pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
3260  as  printed  would  indicate  that  we 
are  attempting  to  make  a  rescission  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

I  think  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
45-day  period  provided  for  imder  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  has 
expired  and  that  we  are  not  making  this 
rescission  pursuant  to  that  act,  and  I 
would  like  it  very  clearly  stated  that  we 
are  not. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  general  power  of 
Congress  to  make  rescissions  at  any  time 
that  it  wishes  to  do  so,  but  to  say  we  are 
doing  It  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  Is  not  correct  and 
could  be  very  misleading. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  other 
specific  reservations  about  several  of  the 
rescissions  contained  In  H.R.  3260,  but 
before  mentioning  these,  I  wish  to  make 
a  general  point  about  the  procedure  we 
are  using  today.  My  concern  Is  that  by 
acting  on  these  bills  after  the  expiration 
of  the  45-day  period  prescribed  In  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act, 
we  may  be  establishing  a  precedent 
which  an  administration  could  use  In 
the  future  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of 
that  act. 

My  specific  c-ncem  Is  that  although 
legally  compelled  to  make  the  funds 
available  for  obligation  If  both  Houses 
have  not  acted  within  45  days,  the  ad- 
ministration could  point  to  this  example 
of  our  acting  after  that  period  has  ex- 
pired as  a  basis  for  Informally  Instruct- 
ing the  agencies  to  delay  obligation  of 
the  moneys.  This  type  of  additional  de- 
lay, particularly  If  It  came  near  the  end 


of  the  fiscal  year,  could  well  impair  the 
agencies'  ability  to  spend  the  money 
wisely — or  at  all,  in  cases  where  the  funds 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

While  understanding  the  pressures  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  these 
situations,  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  estab- 
lish the  precedent  that  we  either  act 
within  the  45  days  or  not  at  all.  In  this 
way,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  pro- 
crastination at  the  end  of  the  time  limit 
by  an  administration  seeldng  ways  not 
to  spend  the  money. 

Additionally.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  whole  rescission  process  Is  terribly 
disruptive  to  the  agencies  Involved.  It 
means  that  they  must  live  In  a  prolonged 
period  of  uncertainty  while  having  to  de- 
velop two  sets  of  spending  plans  and 
priorities.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
for  making  it  clear  that  the  end  of  the 
45  days  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  final  dis- 
position of  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  particular 
Interest  in  this  Issue  except  to  say  If  it  is 
not  being  made  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  would 
the  Senator  say  It  is  not  being  made  pur- 
suant to  the  President's  request? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WeU,  I  would  not 
say  It  is  not  being  made  pursuant  to  the 
President's  request  because  I  assume  that 
It  is  being  so  made,  but  the  Congress  does 
have  general  rescission  authority  and 
under  this  authority  can  honor  the  Presi- 
dent's request  or  rescind  on  its  own  at 
anytime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  let  the 
record  reflect  that  it  is  being  done,  the 
request  of  the  President  was  submitted, 
a  rescission  message,  it  Is  not  pursuant 
to  the  Control  Act,  and  I  think  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  rescind  any  ap- 
propriation it  may  make  at  any  time  and 
does  not  have  to  have  a  message  from 
the  President  to  do  it. 

I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  I  do  not  want  to  say  pursuant 
to  the  Control  Act  of  1974.  It  may  well 
be,  technically,  it  cannot  be  done  pur- 
suant to  that  act. 

I  think  that  is  really  the  question  the 
Senator  is  raising,  that  technically  the 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  not  want 
to  let  our  action  here  be  interpreted  as 
a  'waiver  of  the  45-day  requirement  that 
Is  Imposed  by  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974;  with  the  language  that  Is 
on  line  4  on  page  2  remaining  in  the 
bill  that  implication  could  be  made  from 
these  actions 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  bill  was  introduced  within 
that  45-day  time,  was  It  not  ? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  the  proceedings 
were  to  rescind  by  the  Congress,  the  bill 
to  rescind  was  introduced  within  the  45- 
day  time  provided  by  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  since  that  time 
now  has  expired,  the  Senator  Is  sasing, 
technically,  that  we  could  not  pursue 
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any  further  under  that  act,  and  I  think 
the  record  should  reflect,  In  order  to  be 
fair  to  everybody,  that  it  was  originally 
initiated  imder  that  act  and  that  this 
rescission  Is  being  made  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Well,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  the  fact  that  although  we 
started  proceedings  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  45  days,  if  we  did  not  com- 
plete those  proceedings,  then  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  would  not  be 
effective. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  but  they  were 
begun,  these  proceedings  were  begim 
under  that  act. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  if,  for  example,  the  45  days  had 
expired  and  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  more  action  thereafter,  the 
President  would  then  be  obligated  to  go 
ahead  and  spend  the  funds  that  he  had 
wanted  to  rescind. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Either  do  that  or 
send  down  another  rescission  request. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Or  send  down 
another  rescission  request. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  but  I  wanted  to  set 
the  record  straight,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Pine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  have  this  again 
and  again,  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
always  complete  our  work  within  the 
45  days'  time  provided  in  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  may  not  be  able  to, 
but  I  maintain  that  Congress  has  a  right 
at  any  time  to  rescind  any  appropriation 
that  it  makes,  and  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  it. 

But  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  simply  a  technical  matter  and 
I  want  the  record  to  so  reflect. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
also  concerned  that  the  Congress  may 
be  making  a  serious  mistake  in  approv- 
ing the  rescissions  proposed  in  the  bill 
for  the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. These  rescissions,  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved  by  the  House  and 
are  approved  in  the  committee  bill  before 
us,  would  cut  almost  $5  million  from  the 
present  $18  million  budget. 

Now,  I  cannot  argue  that  these  cuts  will 
somehow  cripple  the  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  effort;  there 
are  still  substantial  funds  in  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
But  the  overriding  fact  of  which  my  col- 
leagues should  be  made  aware  is  that,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  now  strong  indica- 
tions that  heroin  abuse  is  making  a 
comeback  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the 
country.  All  of  the  indicators,  such  as 
hospital  emergency  room  incidents, 
heightened  treatment  demand,  and  in- 
ceases  in  drug-related  crimes,  point  to 
a  new  drug  abuse  epidemic,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  availability  of  heroin  from 
Mexico. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  the  cuts 
in  this  bill  will  fall  most  heavily  on  some 
of  those  new  efforts  which  offer  hope  of 
Pinpointing  the  areas  where  the  problem 
Is  the  greatest  and  helping  to  determine 
the  most  effective  treatment  methods. 


For  example,  the  drug  abuse  indica- 
tors project,  designed  to  develop  a  more 
sophisticated  system  of  determining  the 
relationship  between  urban  indicators 
and  heroin  addiction,  will  be  cut  back  by 
60  percent.  The  project  to  develop  guide- 
lines for  evaluating  the  Impact  of  pre- 
vention programs  will  be  cut  by  40  per- 
cent. A  project  involving  scientific  and 
medical  evaluation  of  methadone  main- 
tenance programs — an  extremely  critical 
issue  in  this  field — will  be  cut  by  more 
than  40  percent.  A  special  project  tar- 
geted on  preventive  programs  for  rural 
youth  will  be  virtually  killed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  and  other  projects  being  cut, 
a  number  of  promising  new  initiatives 
which  had  been  planned  must  now  be 
postponed,  perhaps  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
constraints  under  which  this  bill  is  being 
brought  to  the  fioor;  for  this  reason,  I 
am  refraining  from  bringing  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  these  funds.  But  I  do  feel 
a  responsibility  to  acquaint  this  body 
with  the  developing  drug  abuse  situation 
and  compliment  the  committee  for  re- 
jecting the  rescissions  proposed  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  con- 
tained In  the  President's  second  message. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  it  can  ease  the  effects  of 
these  cuts  by  adding  the  $5  million  be- 
ing deleted  here  to  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  educa- 
tion program  In  the  Office  of  Education. 
A  motion  to  fund  this  program  In  the 
last  supplemental  failed  by  only  two  votes 
in  this  body,  largely  because  it  was 
thought  transfer  funds  would  be  avail- 
able at  least  in  part,  from  the  Special 
Action  office. 

Now,  clearly,  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
In  view  of  this  and  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing increase  in  the  need  for  drug  abuse 
services — including  prevention — funding 
the  education  program  at  at  least  the 
level  of  these  rescissions  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  an  appropriate  congressional 
response  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  temporarily  set  aside,  I  un- 
derstand we  have  another  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  to  the  bill,  and  am  I 
correct  that  there  will  be  no  voting 
imtil — what  time  today  on  rollcall  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  until  3:30. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Until  3:30. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  we  could  not  be 
voting,  if  all  debate  is  closed,  and  I  do 
except  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  but  we  would  not 
be  voting,  but  we  do  have  another  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  to  this  bill,  and 
I  would  like,  whUe  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment Is  temporarily  set  aside,  for  the 
Chair  to  recognize  and  give  considera- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  who  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  jdeld  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  acted  upon? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it  has 
not  been  acted  upon  yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  let  it  be  acted 
upon,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  up  Amendment  No.  130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  will  remain  laid 
aside. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  130. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
strike  out  in  Its  entirety,  chapter  I  of  the 
Act,  entitled  "Department  of  Agriculture," 
being  lines  5  through  13,  Inclusive,  on  page  2 
of  HJR.  3260. 

Renumber  chaptisrs  II  throiugh  IV  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  spend  about  3  minutes  explaining, 
first,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  and 
what  it  does  and,  second,  the  status  of  the 
fimds." 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  Water 
Bank  Act,  and  when  the  Water  Bank  Act 
was  first  passed  and  as  it  is  now  on  the 
books,  the  purpose  Is  stated  as  folfows 

...  In  the  public  Interest  to  preserve 
restore  and  Improve  the  wetlands  of  the  Na 
tlon  and  thereby  to  conserve  surface  waters, 
to  preserve  and  Improve  habitat  for  mlgra 
tory  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  resources, 
to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion  and 
contribute  to  flood  control,  to  contribute  to 
Improved  water  quality  and  reduce  stream 
sedimentation,  to  contribute  to  Improved 
subsurface  moisture,  to  reduce  acres  of  new 
land  coming  Into  production,  and  to  retire 
lands  now  In  agricultural  production,  to  en- 
hance the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and,  to  promote  comprehensive  and  total 
water  management  planning. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fairly  embry- 
onic program.  It  troubles  me  slightly  to 
rise  and  propose  going  against  the  Presi- 
dent's rescission  simply  because  I  con- 
sider myself  a  fiscal  conservative  and  I 
think  this  body  owes  a  debt  to  the  Na- 
tion, an  obligation  to  the  Nation  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  reduce  the  deficit 
we  are  about  to  incur  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. But  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
preservation  of  the  wetlands  and  the 
marshlands,  the  habitat  of  waterfowl  as 
well  as  the  other  benefits  of  marshland, 
I  feel  compelled  to  rise. 

When  this  Nation  was  founded  there 
were  120  million  acres  of  wetlands  and 
marshlands.  Now  we  have  been  reduced 
to  less  than  one-fourth  that  amount. 

The  Agriculture  Department  under  the 
Water  Bank  Act  Is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  any  owner  of  lands  which  are 
classified   as   wetlands   or  marshlands. 
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which  meet  any  of  the  criteria  set  out 
in  the  purposes  of  the  act,  which  I  have 
Just  stated,  find  lease  those  lands  to  keep 
them  from  being  drained  or  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  except  wildlife,  marine 
habitat,  and  for  observation  purposes. 
They  are  extremely  important  to  the 
whole  ecosystem  of  this  country. 

The  President  proposed  to  terminate 
the  program  entirely  in  his  rescission. 

There  is  now  $21  million  in  that  fimd 
which  has  not  been  spent.  I  say  quite 
frankly  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  it  has 
not  been  spent  is  because  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  committed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  President  proposed  the  rescission 
of  the  entire  $21  million.  The  House  re- 
jected the  entire  rescission.  The  appro- 
priate committee  of  this  body  took  all 
but  $5  million  out  of  it. 

My  amendment  is  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's rescission  in  toto  and  restore  this 
$21  million  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  programs  in 
this  country. 

When  one  compares  the  cost  of  saving 
the  marshes  and  wetlands  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  cost  of  some  of  the  other  things 
we  spend  money  for,  it  pales  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  former  Attorney  General,  now 
Ambassador  to  India,  who,  frankly,  I 
never  thought  of  as  being  an  environ- 
mentalist or  one  who  was  dedicated  to 
the  natural  areas  of  this  country.  Just 
last  July  said : 

If  we  faU  to  save  the  wetlands,  we  will  be 
losing  more  than  an  economic  and  esthetic 
asset  that  can  never  be  recreated.  The  loss 
may  also  signal  an  Impending  and  crushing 
defeat  of  the  larger  effort  to  maintain  an  en- 
vironment that  civilized  man  can  Inhabit. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Virginia,  the  Marine  Science 
Institute  of  Virginia,  In  1969,  filed  a  re- 
port which  said: 

Coastal  wetlands  represent  only  1  percent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  and  marshes 
one-half  of  one  percent.  Tet  95  percent  of 
Virginia's  annual  harvest  of  ftsh,  commercial 
and  sport,  comes  from  the  tidal  waters  and 
are  dependent  to  some  degree  on  our  wet- 
lands. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resoiu-ces  said: 

Wetlands  form  the  most  productive  eco- 
system on  earth.  One  acre  of  salt  marsh  may 
produce  as  much  as  10  tons  of  organic  ma- 
terial per  year,  more  food  than  the  richest 
one  acre  of  wheat  land  In  the  Nation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
wetlands  of  this  country  serve  a  purpose 
which  they  are  often  not  credited  with. 
I  have  heard  the  Illustration  used  that 
the  wetlands  reaUy  are  the  kidneys  of 
this  Nation,  because  they  actually  filter 
and  take  out  the  pollution  and  sedimen- 
tation of  so  much  of  the  water  in  this 
country  and  keep  it  from  going  Into  the 
streams,  the  lakes,  and  the  water  that 
we  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  restoration  of  this  program 
and  these  funds,  and  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  em- 
barrassing for  me  to  have  the  Senator 


from  Arkansas  tell  us  in  North  Dakota 
what  to  do  about  a  program  which  orig- 
inated there.  The  water  bank  program 
originated  in  North  Dakota  and  sur- 
rounding States.  It  had  the  support  of 
the  North  Dakota  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department,  all  the  wildlife  interests,  all 
the  farm  organizations,  and  many  other 
organizations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Not  until  I  get  through. 
We  are  the  No.  1  duck  propagation 
State.  We  probably  produce  most  of  the 
ducks  produced  in  the  United  States. 
What  the  committee  did  was  to  make 
available  $5.5  million.  That  is  the  amount 
that  has  been  obligated  per  year  over 
the  5  years  of  the  program.  For  the 
past  year  there  was  no  program  available. 
As  a  result  there  were  practically  no 
applications,  and  there  are  very  few 
pending  now.  The  $5.5  million  was  very 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  trouble  with 
Congress  today.  Members  want  to  appro- 
priate far  more  than  necessary  for  most 
programs.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cut  ap- 
propriations that  are  needed  where  so 
much  of  the  money  is  spent  in  my  State 
where  the  program  originated. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  who  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  this  morning,  we 
will  have  about  an  $80  billion  deficit  this 
year,  and  in  2  years,  this  fiscal  year 
and  next  fiscal  year,  about  $130  billion. 
Amendments  like  this  are  the  reason  why 
we  are  having  this  huge  deficit.  Why 
appropriate  more  money  than  possibly 
can  be  used? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose the  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  appropriate  more  money  than 
possibly  can  be  used  for  the  program,  it 
is  all  right  with  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  In  favor,  signify  by  say- 
ing aye;  those  opposed,  nay. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  is  responsible 
for  this  particular  action,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  unanimously  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Young. 
on  the  proposal  in  the  committee. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  for 
the  great  principle  behind  this  matter 
particularly  with  the  wetlands:  All  of  us 
who  aspire  to  pursuing  wild  fowl  in  par- 
ticular have  a  soft  spot  for  the  proposal 
I  would  like  to  serve  as  the  honest 
broker  or  the  middle  man  between  the 
two  extremes  in  this  matter,  if  I  may  I 
have  consulted  with  both  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  and  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise  figure  that  would 
split  the  difference  between  the  two.  The 
difference  is  $15,712,940.  That  would 
make  the  compromise  figure  $7,856,470. 
I  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 
Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  whole  Idea  of  the 
Water  Bank  Is  a  concept  that  Is  a  part 
of  the  new  requirements  in  this  country. 
It  was  originated  and  engineered  through 
Congress,  from  its  very  inception,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  the  full  committee  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  pursue  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  tills  matter. 

We  are  also  very  mindful  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  the  wetlands  aspects  of 
this  matter,  which  we  are  going  to  lose 
If  we  do  not  act  In  time.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  offered  to  intercede.  In  order  to 
split  the  difference  between  the  two  re- 
quests. That  figure  Is  $7,856,470.  I  send 
that  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  proposes 
an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  13.  strike  "$16,712,940"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following:  $7,856,- 
470". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  efforts  to  mediate 
what  was  an  unexpected  dispute  with 
respect  to  the  amendment. 
■  It  was  not  my  Intention  to  offend 
anybody  In  this  action.  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  this 
Water  Bank  Act.  I  was  aware  that  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  had  received  most 
of  the  fimds  since  the  program  had  been 
instituted.  Arkansas  being  the  reputed 
duck  capital  of  the  world,  I  certainly  was 
mindful  that  most  of  those  ducks — or  a 
great  part  of  them — are  hatched  in  the 
great  State  of  North  Dakota.  But  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Arkansas  is  the  duck 
capital  of  the  world  Is  that  we  have  tre- 
mendous wetlands,  in  which  we  take 
great  pride.  When  I  saw  this  bill  come 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
recognized  that  it  was  a  program  to  pre- 
serve the  wetlands  and  marshlands  of 
the  country.  I  became  Interested,  not 
from  the  purely  provincial  viewpoint 
which  I  just  articulated 

Mr.   McGEE.   Do   not   apologize  for 
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that  provincial  viewpoint,  because  it  Is 
very  laudatoiy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  apologizing 
for  it.  I  simyly  say  that  it  captured  my 
attention,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
proceeded  with  it. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  had  sat  on 
the  subcommittee  that  considered  this 
matter. 

Finally,  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his  efforts 
at  mediation,  and  to  say  that  the  com- 
promise figure  is  entirely  suitable  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
say  again  that  all  of  us  in  this  body  are 
indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  who  really  is  the 
father  of  this  whole  concept.  We  have 
tagged  along  In  the  wake  of  his  leader- 
ship on  this  for  a  long  time  and  take  the 
credit.  Whenever  we  go  to  Wyoming,  one 
never  hears  of  the  Young  bill;  it  Is 
always  the  McGee  bill.  But  I  have  to 
confess  here  that  it  was  Senator  Milton 
Young's  initiative  that  did  this.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  comments 
and  too,  I  appreciate  his  getting  involved 
and  resolving  the  differences.  I  thank 
him  for  resolving  this  problem  for  us. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  1  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BXJMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw amendment  No.  130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  concent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  any  further  action  contem- 
plated on  H.R.  3260  at  this  point? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  nothing  further.  The  Proxmire 
amendment  is  still  pending  and  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  Then  I  am  ready 
to  vote.  I  think  we  start  voting  at  3:30. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  caucus 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  there. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
I  do  not  oppose  it  in  principle,  but  I  shall 
vote  against  it  because  we  will  simply 
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sustain  a  loss  of  around  $80  milUon  and 
will  absolutely  get  notliing  for  it.  I  have 
taken  a  position  twice  in  the  last  2  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  this  F-111 
program  should  be  stopped,  should  be 
terminated.  I  voted  accordingly  and  the 
Senate  has  voted  accordingly.  But  each 
time,  when  we  have  gone  to  conference, 
a  rather  strong  appeal  has  been  made 
that  we  should  keep  this  production  line 
open  until  there  is  a  determination  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  another  bomber, 
presumably  the  B-1,  as  to  whether  we 
would  go  into  a  procurement  program 
with  that  plane.  It  made  a  lot  of  sense. 
Mr,  President,  and  in  conference,  the 
Senate  has  yielded. 

In  the  last  conference,  Mr.  President, 
on  this  issue,  we  stated  in  the  conference 
report,  on  page  23  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port No.  93-E1363. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  to  provide  any 
further  funds  for  this  program  unless  It  is 
sufficiently  Justified  before  the  congressional 
committees. 

In  Other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
were  not  committed  to  continuing  this 
program  unless  it  could  be  fully  justified. 
Now,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
this  iiistance,  has  refused  these  funds 
and  directed,  in  effect,  that  the  program 
be  canceled. 

If  we  do  restore  the  funds  or  keep 
the  funds,  as  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
we  will  again  go  to  conference.  At  that 
time  we  will  try  to  work  it  out. 

In  my  own  judgment,  it  does  make  a 
lot  of  sense  to  keep  this  production  line 
open  until  we  make  a  determination 
whether  we  are  going  to  procure  some 
other  plane,  because  if  we  do  not  procure 
another  plane,  we  will  need  more  of  the 
F-lll's. 

Some  will  say.  "That  is  a  strange  thing 
for  you  to  say,  since  you  opposed  the 
F-111." 

I  did  not  oppose  it  as  a  weapon,  as 
something  that  was  needed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  opposed  in  the  beginning 
was  the  arbitrary  and  unwise  manage- 
ment of  the  program.  At  that  time,  orig- 
inally, we  were  to  get  two  planes,  one 
for  the  Navy  and  one  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  they  were  to  each  fill  the  needs  of 
those  services.  I  opposed  it,  because  on 
the  face  of  it,  as  it  was  being  managed, 
the  program  was  doomed  to  failure. 

And  it  did  fail,  Mr.  President.  We  did 
not  get  any  plane  for  the  Navy  at  all,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  program,  which  was  why  I  opposed 
it,  not  that  I  opposed  a  weapon  or  op- 
posed the  plane. 

I  was  interested,  a  while  ago,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  the  B-1 
bomber  now  has  doubled,  from  around 
$40  million  per  copy  up  to  $80  million 
per  copy.  I  remember  when  this  plane 
was  first  proposed,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  get  them  for  about  $3  million  each. 
Now  we  are  paying  $18.5  million  per  copy 
for  them.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  we 
are  going  to  experience  generally  in  the 
development  of  any  new  sophisticated 
weapon.  We  had  just  as  well  make  allow- 
ances for  it  in  the  beginning. 


We  have  here  a  plane  that  is  now 
functioning.  It  is  not  doing  all  it  was 
represented  that  it  would  do  when  the 
program  v/as  inaugurated.  It  has  never 
been  able  to  fulfill  the  full  specifications. 
It  has  never  been  able  to  meet  them  in 
performance.  But  it  is  the  best  we  have, 
and  it  is  something  that  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  now  to  terminate,  certainly, 
because  we  have  already  put  in  the 
money,  at  least  for  these  next  12  planes. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment.  But  I  want  to  keep  it 
constantly  before  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress that  this  is  a  program  we  should 
end  as  soon  as  practically  possible,  and 
certainly  as  soon  as  we  make  a  selection 
of  a  new  weapon  to  procure,  a  new 
bomber.  But  as  of  now,  I  think  the  judi- 
cious thing  for  Congress  to  do  is  procure 
these  12  planes  involved  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  30-mInute  limitation  on  S.  326 
be  reduced  to  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133,  as  amended, 
and  on  S.  1172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
S.  326. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  326)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1954,  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  continuance 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  two  Important 
facts  regarding  this  measure  In  the  time 
remaining. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  pursuant  to  the  agreement  we  have 
with  the  United  Nations  as  trustees  of 
this  territory,  before  the  trust  status  of 
the  Marianas  can  be  terminated,  we 
must  in  fact  resolve  the  status  of  all  the 
islands  in  the  trust  territory  itself.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  made  an  argument  that  we  mast  ex- 
pedite this  matter,  and  that  the  author- 
ization of  the  $1.5  million  for  the  transi- 
tion government  will  help  with  that  ex- 
pedition. I  merely  point  out  that  before 
any  final  resolution  of  the  Marianas' 
status  can  be  made,  we  have  to  resolve 
the  status  of  all  the  islands,  or  at  least 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Second,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  said  previously  that 
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we  have  an  obligation  to  the  people  of 
the  Marianas,  and  I  think  to  some  de- 
gree that  may  be  true.  But  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  an  obligation 
as  trustee  under  the  law  and  an  obliga- 
tion of  adoptive  parents,  as  it  were;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  our  obligation 
to  the  people  of  the  Marianas,  once  they 
become  U.S.  citizens,  as  a  member  of  a 
commonwealth,  is  tremendously  differ- 
ent from  our  obligation  to  them  at  the 
present  time  as  trustees. 

So  I  think  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  that  we  already  have  an  obliga- 
tion, that  this  merely  changes  the  name 
of  that  obligation,  misses  a  substantial 
point,  and  that  is  that  our  obligation  will 
be  substantially  increased. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  About  2  minutes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  only  5.  I  will 
Sield  the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  overlooking  something  very 
important  on  this  matter  of  the  Mari- 
anas. 

Since  we  foolishly  gave  up  our  position 
on  Okinawa,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere 
in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  for  some  kind 
of  temporary  and  probably  permanent 
base.  The  islands  of  Saipan  and  Tinian 
are  the  two  that  most  likely  fall  under 
our  consideration.  So,  while  I  can  under- 
stand the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  think  it  most  important  that 
we  proceed  with  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  we  can  give  the  proper 
recognition  to  these  people,  who  have 
been  friendly  to  us  for  so  long,  who  suf- 
fered through  a  war  on  our  behalf,  recog- 
nizing that  there  may  be  some  things  we 
have  to  iron  out  here  and  there,  but  I 
think  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
Marianas  to  the  United  States  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  had  better  get  along  with 
this  whole  job. 

Mr.  GARY  W.  HART.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield.  I  would  only 
make  the  observation  that  only  this 
morning,  or  today,  has  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  Marianas  been  made. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  argument  has  been 
that  this  is  what  the  people  of  the  Mari- 
anas want,  not  that  this  is  a  thank-you 
for  services  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  U.S.  citizenship 
for  people  6,000  miles  away.  I  think  that 
is  a  substantial  gift  to  any  people,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  so  interpreted,  and 
should  receive  very  substantial  consider- 
ation. 

I  believe  we  are  making  very  sub- 
stantial strategic  decisions  In  terms  of 
our  military  situation  and  our  foreign 
policy  without  proper  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. I  do  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  all  the  time  and  effort 
he  and  others  have  put  In  on  this  pro- 
posal. My  questioning  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  action  does  not  in  any  way  question 
the  length  of  time  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  put  In  on  this  very  impor- 
tant problem.  Would  that  every  Senator 
had  done  likewise.  If  that  were  true.  I 
woiild  not  be  on  my  feet  now.  But  I  do 


not  want  us  to  get  too  far  down  the  road 
before  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
that  final  decision. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  have 
made  a  very  real  contribution  in  sharpen- 
ing the  Issues  which  ultimately  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

But  those  issues  are  not  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  only  thing  at  issue  now 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
approve  the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  at  that  point?  The  hour 
of  3:30  p.m.  has  arrived. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  have  2  additional 
minutes,  at  most,  to  complete  his  state- 
ment, and  that  thereafter  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute  before  the  first  roUcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  is  at  issue  here  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  approve  a  contingency 
fund  of  $1,500,000. 

It  is  clear  from  the  report,  It  is  clear 
from  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  approving  the  amendment  of 
the  Committee  will  not  in  any  way  fore- 
close or  predetermine  a  later  full  debate, 
full  discussion,  and  full  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  the  Marianas 
covenent. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
copy  of  the  Marianas  covenent  together 
with  a  technical  agreement  regarding  use 
of  land,  and  a  memorandum  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Marianas  Political  Sta- 
tus Commission  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  so  that  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes  all  Senators  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it  and  to  understand  It 
fully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compact, 
agreement  and  memorandum  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Covenant  To  E^stabLish  a  Commonwealth  of 
THE  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Politi- 
cal Union  With  the  United  States  of 
America 

Whereas,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  between  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  of  America  guarantee  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
the  right  freely  to  express  their  wishes  for 
self-government  or  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  supports  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  to  exercise  their  Inalienable  right  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  the  goals  and  values  found  In  the 
American  system  of  government  based  upon 
the  principles  of  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Individual  freedom  and 
democracy;  and 

Whereas,  for  over  twenty  years,  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  through 
public  petition  and  referendum,  have  clearly 
expressed  their  desire  for  political  union  with 
the  United  States; 

Now.  therefore,  the  Marianas  Political  Sta- 
tus Commission,  being  the  duly  appointed 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Personal  Represent- 
ative of  the  President  of  the  United  States 


have  entered  into  this  Covenant  In  order  to 
establish  a  self-governing  commonwealth 
for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  within  the 
American  political  system  and  to  define  the 
future  relationship  between  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  the  United  States.  This 
Covenant  will  be  mutually  binding  when  it 
is  approved  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  and  by 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
In  a  plebiscite,  constituting  on  their  part  a 
sovereign  act  of  self-determination. 

ARTICLE    I 

Political  relationship 

Section  101.  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
upon  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment wlU  become  a  self-governing  common- 
wealth to  be  known  as  the  "Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands",  in  polltl- 
cal  union  with  and  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Section  102.  The  relations  between  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  United 
States  will  be  governed  by  this  Covenant 
which,  together  with  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  will  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  103.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  wlU  have  the  right  of  local 
self-government  and  will  govern  themselves 
with  respect  to  Internal  affairs  In  accordance 
with  a  Constitution  of  their  own  adoption. 

Section  104.  The  United  States  will  have 
complete  responsibility  for  and  authority 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  affecting  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Section  105.  The  United  States  may  enact 
legislation  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes  which  will  be  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  but  If  such 
legislation  cannot  also  be  made  applicable  to 
the  several  States  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands must  be  specifically  named  therein  for 
It  to  become  effective  in  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands.  In  order  to  respect  the  right  of 
self-government  guaranteed  by  this  Cove- 
nant the  United  States  agrees  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  so  that  the  funda- 
mental provisions  of  this  Covenant,  namely 
Articles  I.  n  and  m  and  Sections  601  and  805, 
may  be  modified  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

ARTICLE  n 

Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands 

Section  201.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  formulate  and  approve 
a  Constitution  and  may  amend  their  Con- 
stitution pursuant  to  the  procedures  pro- 
vided therein. 

Section  202.  The  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  approval  on  the  basis  of  its  con- 
slstency  with  this  Covenant  and  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  Constitution 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  six 
months  after  Its  submission  to  the  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  unless  earlier  approved  or  disapproved. 
If  disapproved  the  Constitution  will  be  re- 
tiirned  and  will  be  resubmitted  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Section.  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  may  be  made  by  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  without  ap- 
proval by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  courts  established  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  be  competent  to  determine  whether  the 
Constitution  and  subsequent  amendments 
thereto  are  consistent  with  this  Covenant 
and  with  those  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  203. 
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(a)  The  Constitution  will  provide  for  a 
republican  form  of  government  with  separate 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  branches, 
and  will  contain  a  bill  of  rights. 

(b)  The  executive  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  In  a,  popularly 
elected  Governor  and  such  other  officials  as 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide. 

(c)  The  legislative  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  wUl  be  vested  in  a  popularly 
elected  legislature  and  will  extend  to  all 
rlghtfiil  subjects  of  legislation.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
provide  for  equal  representation  for  each  of 
the  chartered  municipalities  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  In  one  house  of  a  bicameral 
legislature,  notwithstanding  other  provisions 
of  this  Covenant  or  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(d)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  be  vested  In  such  courts 
as  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  provide.  The  Consti- 
tution or  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands may  vest  In  such  courts  Jurisdiction 
over  all  causes  In  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands over  which  any  court  established  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
does  not  have  exclusive  iurlsdlctlon. 

Section  204.  All  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Covenant, 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana 

ARTICLE  in 

Citizenship  and  nationality 
Section  301.  The  following  persons  and 
their  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  who  are 
not  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States 
under  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  who  oh 
that  date  do  not  owe  allegiance  to  any  for- 
eign state,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  Section  302: 

(a)  all  persons  born  In  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  who  are  citizens  of  the  Trast 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  Section, 
and  who  on  that  date  are  domiciled  In  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  In  the  United 
States  or  any  territory  or  poesesslon  thereof; 

(b)  all  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the 
day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  thU  Sec- 
tion, who  have  been  domiciled  continuously 
In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  at  least 
five  years  Immediately  prior  to  that  date,  and 
who,  unless  under  age,  registered  to  vote  In 
elections  for  the  Mariana  Islands  District 
Legislature  or  for  any  municipal  election  In 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976;  and 

(c)  all  persons  domlcUed  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  the  day  preceding  the 
effective  date  of  this  Section,  who,  althougli 
not  citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Islands,  on  that  date  have  been  domi- 
ciled continuously  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

Section  302.  Any  person  who  becomes  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  solely  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  301  may  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
Section  or  within  six  months  after  reaching 
the  age  of  18.  years,  whichever  date  is  the 
later,  become  a  national  but  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  making  a  declaration 
under  oath  before  any  court  established  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  court  of  record  In  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  form  as  follows : 


"I being  duly  sworn,  hereby  declare 

my  Intention  to  be  a  national  but  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

Section  303.  All  persons  born  In  the  Com- 
monwealth on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Section  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  will  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  birth. 

Section  304.  Citizens  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  wUl  be  entitled  to  aU  prlvUeges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  In  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States. 
ARTICLE  rv 
Judicial  authority 

Section  401.  The  United  States  will  estab- 
lish for  and  within  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  a  court  of  record  to  be  known  as 
th  "District  Court  for  the  Northern  Mnrinna 
Islands".  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  same  Judicial  circuit 
of  the  United  States  as  Guam. 

Section  402. 

(a)  The  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  have  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a.  district  court  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept that  in  all  causes  arising  under  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  it  WlU  have  Jurisdiction  regardless 
of  the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  In  con- 
troversy. 

(b)  The  District  Court  wlU  have  original 
Jurisdiction  in  all  causes  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  not  described  In  Subsection 
(a)  Jurisdiction  over  which  Is  not  vested  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  In  a  court  or  courts  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  In  causes  brought 
in  the  District  Court  solely  on  the  basis  of 
this  Subsection,  the  District  Court  will  be 
considered  a  court  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
requirements  of  Indictment  by  grand  Jury  or 
trial  by  Jury. 

(c)  The  District  Court  will  have  such  ap- 
pellate Jxirlsdlctlon  as  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may 
provide.  When  It  sits  as  an  appellate  court, 
the  District  Court  will  consist  of  three 
Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  will  be  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  record  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

Section  403. 

(a)  The  relations  between  the  courts  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
United  States  and  the  courts  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  with  respect  to  appeals, 
certiorari,  removal  of  causes,  the  Issuance 
of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  other  matters 
or  proceedings  will  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  coiirts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  courts  of  the  several  States  In  such 
matters  and  proceedings,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Article;  provided  that 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  foUovrtng  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  appellate  court  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  United  States 
Coiirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Judicial  circuit 
which  Includes  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  have  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  all 
final  decisions  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  which  a  de- 
cision could  be  had  In  aU  cases  involving 
the  Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  authority  exercised 
thereunder,  unless  those  cases  are  reviewable 
In  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  pursuant  to  Subsection  402(c). 

(b)  Those  portions  of  Title  28  of  the  United 
State  Code  which  apply  to  Guam  or  the  Dis- 
trict Cotut  of  Guam  will  be  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  re- 
spectively, except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Article. 

ARTICLE  V 

Applicability  of  latcs 
Section  601. 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not  ap- 
plicable of  their  own   force,   the  following 


provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wUl  be  applicable  witliin  the  Nortliern 
Mariana  Islands  as  IX  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  were  one  of  the  several  States:  Arti- 
cle I,  SecUon  9.  Clauses  2,  3  and  8;  Article 
I,  Section  10,  Clauses  1  and  3;  Article  IV. 
Section  1  and  Section  2,  Clauses  1  and  2; 
Amendments  1  through  9,  Inclusive;  Amend- 
ment 13;  Amendment  14.  Section  i;  Amend- 
ment 15;  Amendment  19;  and  Amendment 
26;  provided,  -however,  that  neither  trial  by 
Jury  nor  indictment  by  grand  Jury  shall  be 
required  in  any  civU  action  or  criminal 
prosecution  based  on  local  law,  except  wliere 
required  by  local  law.  Other  provisions  of 
or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  do  not  apply  of  their 
own  force  within  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, will  be  applicable  within  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  applicability  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  validity  of  and  the  power  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consent 
to  Sections  203,  606  and  805  and  the  proviso 
in  Subsection  (a)  of  this  Section. 

Section  502. 

(a)  The  foUowlng  laws  of  the  United  States 
in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Sec- 
tion and  subsequent  amendments  to  such 
laws  will  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Covenant : 

(1)  those  laws  which  provide  federal  ."serv- 
ices and  financial  assistance  programs  and 
the  federal  banking  laws  as  they  apply  to 
Guam;  Section  228  of  Title  n  and  Title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  it  applies  to 
the  several  States;  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  as  it  applies  to  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 
the  Microneslan  Claims  Act  as  It  applies  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(2)  those  laws  not  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  which  are  applicable  to  Guam  and  which 
are  of  general  application  to  the  several 
States  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  several 
States;  and 

(3)  those  laws  not  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  or  (2)  which  are  applicable  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  not 
their  subsequent  amendments  unless  specifi- 
cally made  applicable  to  the  Nothern  Marl- 
ana  Islands,  as  they  apply  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  until  termination 
of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  and  will  there- 
after be  inapplicable. 

(b)  The  laws  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing coastal  shipments  and  the  conditions  of 
employment,  including  the  wages  and  hours 
of  employees,  will  apply  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  its  con- 
tractors In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  603.  The  following  laws  of  the 
United  States,  presently  Inapplicable  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  will 
not  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
except  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
made  applicable  to  them  by  the  Congress  by 
law  after  termination  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement : 

(a)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  Sec- 
tion 606.  the  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  Sub- 
section (b)  of  Section  602,  the  coastwise 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  any  prohibition 
In  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
foreign  vessels  landing  fish  or  unfinished  fish 
products  In  the  United  States:  and 

(c)  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 6.  Act  of  June  25.  1938,  52  Stat.  1062, 
as  amended. 

Section  604.  The  President  will  appoint  a 
Commission  on  Federal  Iaws  to  survey  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  United  States  Congress 
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as  to  which  laws  of  the  United  States  not 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
should  be  made  applicable  and  to  what  ex- 
tent and  In  what  manner,  and  which  appli- 
cable laws  should  be  made  Inapplicable  and 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner.  The 
CommiSEion  will  consist  of  seven  persons  (at 
least  four  of  whom  will  be  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  are 
and  have  been  for  at  least  five  years  domi- 
ciled continuously  In  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  at  the  time  of  their  appointments) 
who  will  be  representative  of  the  federal, 
local,  private  and  public  Interests  in  the 
applicability  of  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  Commis- 
sion will  make  its  final  report  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  within  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  and  before  that  time  will  make 
such  Interim  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  It  considers  appropriate 
to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  to  its  new  political  status. 
In  formulating  its  recommendations  the 
Commission  will  take  into  consideration  the 
pxjtentlal  effect  of  each  law  on  local  condi- 
tions within  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  policies  embodied  in  the  law  and  the 
provisions  and  purfKSses  of  this  Covenant. 
The  United  States  will  bear  the  cost  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

Section  505.  The  laws  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  District  and  Its  local  municipalities, 
and  all  other  Executive  and  District  orders 
of  a  local  nature  applicable  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Section  and  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Cove- 
nant or  with  thoae  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  remain  In  force  and  effect  until  and 
unless  altered  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  506. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Subsection  603(a),  upon  the  effective  date  of 
this  Section  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses only,  and  the  said  Act  will  apply  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  the  extent 
Indicated  in  each  of  the  following  Subsec- 
tions of  this  Section. 

(b)  With  respect  to  children  born  abroad 
to  United  States  citizen  or  non-citizen  na- 
tional parents  permanently  residing  In  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  the  provisions  of 
Sections  301  and  308  of  the  said  Act  will 
apply. 

(c)  With  respect  to  aliens  who  are  "im- 
mediate relatives"  (as  defined  In  Subsection 
201(b)  of  the  said  Act)  of  United  States 
citizens  who  are  permanently  residing  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  all  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Act  will  apply,  commencing  when 
a  claim  is  made  to  entitlement  to  "immedi- 
ate relative"  status.  A  person  who  is  certi- 
fied by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  both  to  have  been  a  lawful  per- 
manent resident  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  to  have  had  the  "immediate 
relative"  relationship  denoted  herein  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Section  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  lawful  permanent  residence  as  of 
that  date  without  the  requirement  of  any  of 
the  usual  procedures  set  forth  In  the  said 
Act.  For  the  purpose  of  the  requirements  of 
Judicial  naturalization,  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  will  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
State  as  defined  In  Subsection  101(a)  para- 
graph (36)  of  the  said  Act.  The  Courts  of 
record  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  be  included  among  the  courts 
specified  In  Subsection  310(a)  of  the  said 
Act  and  will  have  Jurisdiction  to  naturalize 


persons  who  become  eligible  under  this  Sec- 
tion and  who  reside  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

(d)  With  respect  to  persons  who  will  be- 
come citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  under  Article  HI  of  this  Covenant  or 
under  this  Section  the  loss  of  nationality 
provisions  of  the  said  Act  will  apply. 

ABTTCLE    VI 

Revenue  and  taxation 
Section  601. 

(a)  The  Income  tax  laws  In  force  in  the 
United  States  will  come  into  force  In  the 


leaving  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  pur- 
suant to  their  contract  of  employment  or 
orders  assigning  them  to  or  from  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  or  to  impose  any  taxes 
on  the  property,  activities  or  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  United  States  which  one  of  the 
several  States  could  not  impose;  nor  will 
any  provision  of  this  Article  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  operation  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
which  will  be  applicable  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  as  It  is  applicable  to  Guam. 

Section  606. 

(a)   Not  later  than  at  the  time  this  Cov- 
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Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  a  loca^  terrl-  enant  is  approved,  that  portion  of  the  Trust 
torlal  Income  tax  on  the  first  day  of  Juiu^  Territory  Social  Security  Retirement  Fund 
aiy  following  the  effective  ^a^  of  thls_Sec^  attributable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

will  be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  In  trust  as  a  sepa- 
rate fimd  to  be  known  as  the  "Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Social  Security  Retirement 
Fund".  This  fund  will  be  administered  by 
the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
social  security  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  transfer,  which  may  be  modified  by 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  only  In  a  manner  which  does  not 
create  any  additional  differences  between  the 
social  security  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  laws  described 
In  Subsection  (b).  The  United  States  wUl 
supplement  such  fund  if  necessary  to  assure 
that  persons  receive  benefits  therefrom 
comparable  to  those  they  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Trust  Territory  Social  Se- 
curity Retirement  Fund  under  the  laws 
applicable  thereto  on  the  day  preceding  the 
establishment  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Social  Security  Retirement  Fund,  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  contributions  thereto 
also  remains  comparable. 

(b)  Those  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
Impose  excise  and  self-employment  taxes  to 
support  or  which  provide  benefits  from  the 
United  States  Social  Security  System  will 
upon  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  become  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  they  apply  to 
GuanL 

(c)  At  such  time  as  the  laws  described  In 
Subsection  (b)  become  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands: 

(1)  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Social 
Security  Retirement  Funds  will  be  trans- 
ferred Into  the  appropriate  Federal  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds; 

(2)  prior  contributions  by  or  on  behalf  of 
persons  domiciled  In  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  to  the  Trust  Territory  Social  Secu- 
rity Retirement  Fund  or  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  Social  Security  Retirement  Fund 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  made  to  the 
appropriate  federal  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligi- 
bility of  those  persons  In  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  for  benefits  under  those  laws; 
and 

(3)  persons  domiciled  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  who  are  eligible  for  or  en- 
titled to  social  security  benefits  under  the 
laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  or  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  not  lose  their  entitlement  and  will  be 
eligible  for  or  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
laws  described  in  Subsection  (b). 

Section  607. 

(a)  All  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued 
by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  or  by  Its  authority  will  be  exempt, 
as  to  principal  and  Interest,  from  taxation  by 
the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  them. 

(b)  During  the  initial  seven  year  period 
of  fliaanclal  assistance  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 702,  and  during  such  subsequent  periods 
of  financial  assistance  as  may  be  agreed,  the 


tlon,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  laws  are 
In  force  In  Guam. 

(b)  Any  Individual  who  la  a  citizen  or  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  of  Guam  or  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (Including  a 
national  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a 
citizen),  will  file  only  one  Income  tax  re- 
turn with  respect  to  his  Income,  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  provisions  of  Section  935 
of  Title  26,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  References  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  Guam  will  be  deemed  also  to  refer 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  where  not 
otherwise  distinctly  expressed  or  manifestly 
incompatible  with  the  Intent  thereof  or  of 
this  Covenant. 

Section  602. 

The  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  may  by  local  law  Impose  such  taxes, 
in  addition  to  those  imposed  under  Section 
601,  as  it  deems  appropriate  and  provide  for 
the  rebate  of  any  taxes  received  by  it,  except 
that  the  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  rebate  collec- 
tions of  the  local  territorial  Income  tax  re- 
ceived by  it  will  be  limited  to  taxes  on  In- 
come derived  from  sources  within  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

Section  603. 

(a)  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  not 
be  Included  within  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  may,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  levy  duties  on  goods  Imported 
into  its  territory  from  any  area  outside  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
Impose  duties  on  exports  from  its  territory. 

(c)  Imports  from  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
treatment  as  Imports  from  Guam  Into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries 
favorable  treatment  for  exports  from  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  will  encourage 
other  countries  to  consider  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  a  developing  territory. 

Section  604. 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  levy  excise  taxes  on  goods  manufactured, 
sold  or  used  or  services  rendered  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  taxes  are 
applicable  within  Guam. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  will  have  the  authority  to  im- 
pose excise  taxes  upon  goods  manufactured, 
sold  or  used  in  services  rendered  within  Its 
territory  or  upon  goods  Imported  into  Its 
territory,  provided  that  such  excise  taxes  im- 
posed on  goods  imported  into  Its  territory 
wUl  be  consistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

Section  605. 

Nothing  in  this  Article  will  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  to  Impose  any  customs 
duties  on  the  property  of  the  United  States 
or  on  the  personal  property  of  military  or 
civilian  personnel  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  or    their   dependents   entering   or 


Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  authorize  no  public  Indebtedness  (other 
than  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment payable  solely  from  revenues  de- 
rived from  any  public  Improvement  or  un- 
dertaking) m  excess  of  ten  percentum  of  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the  property 
within  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
ARTICLE  vn 
United  States  financial  assistance 

Section  701.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  assist  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Its  efforts  to 
achieve  a  progressively  higher  standard  of 
living  for  its  people  as  part  of  the  American 
economic  community  and  to  develop  the  eco- 
nomic resources  needed  to  meet  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  local  self-government.  To 
this  end,  the  United  States  will  provide 
direct  multiyear  financial  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  local  government  operations,  for  capital 
Improvement  programs  and  for  economic  de- 
velopment. The  initial  period  of  such  sup- 
port will  be  seven  years,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 702. 

Section  702.  Approval  of  this  Covenant  by 
the  United  States  will  constitute  a  com- 
mitment and  pledge  of  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment, 
as  well  as  an  authorization  for  the  appro- 
priation, of  the  following  guaranteed  annual 
levels  of  direct  grant  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
each  of  the  seven  fiscal  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Section: 

(a)  $8.25  million  for  budgetary  support 
for  government  operations,  of  which  $250,000 
each  year  will  be  reserved  for  a  special  edu- 
cation training  fund  connected  with  the 
change  in  the  political  status  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands; 

(b)  $4  million  for  capital  Improvement 
projects,  of  which  $500,000  each  year  will  be 
reserved  for  such  projects  on  the  Island  of 
Tlnlan  and  $500,000  each  year  will  be  re- 
served for  such  projects  on  the  Island  of 
Rota;  and 

(c)  $1.75  million  for  an  economic  develop- 
ment loan  fund,  of  which  $500,000  each  year 
will  be  reserved  for  small  loans  to  farmers 
and  fishermen  and  to  agricultural  and  marine 
cooperatives,  and  of  which  $250,000  each  year 
will  be  reserved  for  a  special  program  of  low 
interest  housing  loans  for  low  Income  fami- 
lies. 

Section  703. 

(a)  The  United  States  wUl  make  available 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  the  full 
range  of  federal  programs  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
Funds  provided  \mder  Section  702  will  be 
considered  to  be  local  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
when  used  as  the  local  share  required  to  ob- 
tain federal  programs  and  services. 

(b)  There  will  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  expended  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  thereof  as  that  Government  may  by 
law  prescribe,  the  proceeds  of  all  cxistoms 
duties  and  federal  income  taxes  derived  from 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  proceeds 
of  all  taxes  collected  under  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  United  States  on  articles 
produced  In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  transported  to  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  or  consumed  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  proceeds  of 
any  other  taxes  which  may  be  levied  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  all  quarantine,  pass- 
port, hnmlgratlon  and  naturalization  fees 
collected  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
except  that  nothing  In  this  Section  shaU  be 
construed  to  apply  to  any  tax  Imposed  by 
Chapters  2  or  21  of  Title  26,  United  States 
Code. 

Section  704. 


(a)  Funds  provided  under  Section  702  not 
obligated  or  expended  by  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  during  any  fis- 
cal year  will  remain  available  fcr  obligation 
or  expenditure  by  that  Government  in  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

(b)  Approval  of  this  Covenant  by  the 
United  States  will  constitute  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  appropriation  of  a  pro-rata  share 
of  the  funds  provided  under  Section  702  for 
the  period  between  the  effective  date  of  this 
Section  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  amounts  stated  In  Section  703 
will  be  adjusted  for  each  fiscal  year  by  a 
percentage  which  will  be  the  same  as  the 
percentage  change  In  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  composite  price  In- 
dex using  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  1975 
as  the  base. 

(d)  Upon  expiration  of  the  seven  year  peri- 
od of  guaranteed  annual  direct  grant  assist- 
ance provided  by  Section  702,  the  annual 
level  of  payments  in  each  category  listed  In 
Section  702  will  continue  until  Congress  ap- 
propriates a  different  amount  or  otherwise 
provides  by  law. 

ARTICLE  vm 

Property 

Section  801.  All  right,  title  and  Interest 
in  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  and  to  real  property 
In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  on  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  this  Covenant  or 
thereafter  acquired  In  any  manner  whatso- 
ever will,  no  later  than  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Triosteeship  Agreement,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  All  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  In  and  to  all  personal 
property  on  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this 
Covenant  or  thereafter  acquired  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  will,  no  later  than  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
be  distributed  equitably  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  the  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  consulta- 
tion with  those  concerned.  Including  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

Section  802. 

(a)  The  following  property  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  lease  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
its  defense  responsibilities: 

(1)  on  Tlnlan  Island,  approximately  17,799 
acres  (7,203  hectares)  and  the  waters  Im- 
mediately adjacent  thereto; 

(2)  on  Salpan  Island,  approximately  177 
acres  (72  hectares)  at  Tanapag  Harbor;  and 

(3)  on  Farallon  de  MedlniUa  Island,  ap- 
proximately 206  acres  (83  hectares)  encom- 
passing the  entire  Island,  and  the  waters  im- 
mediately adjacent  thereto. 

(b)  The  United  States  affirms  that  It  has 
no  present  need  for  or  present  intention  to 
acquire  any  greater  Interest  In  property 
listed  above  than  that  which  Is  granted  to 
It  under  Subsection  803(a),  or  to  acquire 
any  property,  in  addition  to  that  listed  In 
Subsection  (a),  above.  In  order  to  carry  out 
its  defense  responsibilities. 

Section  803. 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  vtIII  lease  the  property  de- 
scribed In  Subsection  802(a)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
fifty  years,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  have  the  option  of  re- 
newing this  lease  for  all  or  part  of  such 
property  for  an  additional  term  of  fifty 
years  if  it  so  desires  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  full  settlement  of  this 
lease,  including  the  second  fifty  year  term 
of  the  lease  If  extended  under  the  renewal 


option,  the  total  sum  of  $19,520,600,  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

(1)  for  that  property  on  Tlnlan  Island, 
$17.5  mUllon; 

(2)  for  that  property  at  Tanapag  Harbor 
on  Salpan  Island,  $2  million;   and 

(3)  for  that  property  known  as  Farallon 
de  MedlnUla.  $20,600. 

The  sum  stated  in  this  Subsection  will  be 
adjusted  by  a  percentage  which  will  be  the 
same  as  the  percentage  change  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  composite 
price  index  from  the  date  of  signing  the 
Covensmt. 

(c)  A  separate  Technical  Agreement  Re- 
garding Use  of  Land  To  Be  Leased  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands will  be  executed  simultaneously  with 
this  Covenant.  The  terms  of  the  lease  to  the 
United  States  will  be  In  accordance  with  this 
Section  and  with  the  terms  of  the  Technical 
Agreement.  The  Technical  Agreement  will 
also  contain  terms  relating  to  the  leaseback 
of  property,  to  the  joint  use  arrangements 
for  San  Jose  Harbor  and  West  Field  on  Tinian 
Island,  and  to  the  principles  which  will  gov- 
ern the  social  structure  relations  between 
the  United  States  military  and  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  civil  authorities. 

(d)  From  the  property  to  be  leased  to  it 
in  accordance  with  this  Covenant  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  lease  back 
to  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  In  accordance  with  the  Technical 
Agreement,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
acre  per  year,  approximately  6,458  acres 
(2,614  hectares)  on  Tlnlan  Island  and  ap- 
proximately 44  acres  (18  hectares)  at 
Tanapag  Harbor  on  Salpan  Island,  which 
will  be  used  for  purposes  compatible  with 
their  Intended  military  use. 

(e)  From  the  property  to  be  leased  to  it 
at  Tanapag  Harbor  on  Salpan  Island  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  133  acres  (54  hectares) 
at  no  cost.  This  property  will  be  set  aside 
for  public  use  as  an  American  memorial 
park  to  honor  the  American  and  Marianas 
dead  in  the  World  War  n  Marianas  Cam- 
paign. The  $2  million  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  lease 
of  this  property  will  be  placed  into  a  trust 
fund,  and  used  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  park  in  accordance  with 
the  Technical  Agreement. 

Section  804. 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  cause  all  agreements  between  it  and 
the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  which  grant  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  use  or  other 
rights  In  real  property  in  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  to  be  terminated  upon  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Section.  All 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  Government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  and  to  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
enjoys  such  use  or  other  rights  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  at  the  time  of  such  termi- 
nation. From  the  time  such  right,  title  and 
Interest  is  so  transferred  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  assure  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  real  property  then  actively 
used  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  civilian  governmental  purposes  on  terms 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  under  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  this  Covenant. 

(b)  All  facilities  at  Isely  Field  developed 
with  federal  aid  and  all  facilities  at  that  field 
usable  for  the  landing  and  take-off  of  air- 
craft will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
for  use  by  military  and  naval  aircraft.  In 
common  with  other  aircraft,  at  all  times 
without  charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  mill- 
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tary  and  naval  aircraft  shall  be  substantial, 
a  reasonable  share,  proportional  to  such  use. 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  so  \ised  may  be  charged  at  a  rate 
established  by  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Section  805.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Article,  and  notwithstanding  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  or  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  treaties  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  the  ownership  of  land 
for  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  people 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  In 
order  to  protect  them  against  exploitation 
and  to  promote  their  economic  advancement 
and  self-sufficiency: 

(a)  will  until  twenty -five  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement, 
and  may  thereafter,  regulate  the  alienation 
of  permanent  and  long-term  Interests  in  real 
property  so  as  to  restrict  the  acquisition  of 
such  Interests  to  persons  of  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Island  descent:  and 

(b)  may  regulate  the  extent  to  which  a 
person  may  own  or  hold  land  which  Is  now 
public  land. 

Section  806. 

(a)  The  United  States  vrtll  continue  to  rec- 
ognize and  respect  the  scarcity  and  special 
importance  of  land  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  If  the  United  States  must  acquire 
any  Interest  in  real  property  not  transferred 
to  it  under  this  Covenant,  it  will  follow  the 
policy  of  seeking  to  acquire  only  the  mini- 
mum area  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pub- 
lic purpose  for  which  the  real  property  Is 
required,  of  seeking  only  the  minimum  inter- 
est in  real  property  necessary  to  support  such 
public  purpose,  acquiring  title  only  If  the 
public  purpose  cannot  be  accomplished  if  a 
lesser  interest  Is  obtained,  and  of  seeking 
first  to  satisfy  its  requirement  by  acquiring 
an  interest  In  public  rather  than  private  real 
property. 

(b)  The  United  States  may,  upon  prior 
written  notice  to  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  acquire  for  public 
purp>oses  in  accordance  with  federal  laws  and 
procedures  any  Interest  In  real  property  in 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  by  purchase, 
lease,  exchange,  gift  or  otherwise  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  negotiated 
by  the  parties.  The  United  States  will  in  all 
cases  attempt  to  acquire  any  interest  In  real 
property  for  public  purposes  by  voluntary 
means  under  this  Subsection  before  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  eminent  domain.  No  Interest 
In  real  property  will  be  acquired  unless  duly 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  appropriations  are  available  there- 
for. 

(c)  In  the  event  It  Is  not  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  obtain  an  Interest  In  real 
property  for  public  purposes  by  voluntary 
means,  it  may  exercise  within  the  Common- 
wealth the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  It 
has  and  can  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  in  a  State  of  the  Union.  The  power 
of  eminent  domain  will  be  exercised  within 
the  Commonwealth  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary and  in  compliance  with  applicable 
United  States  laws,  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  due  process  required  by  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

AKTICLK    DC 

Northern  Mariana  Islands  representative  and 
consultation. 
Section  901.  The  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  provide 
for  the  appointment  or  election  of  a  Resident 
Representative  to  the  United  States,  whose 
term  of  office  will  be  two  years,  unless  other- 
wise determined  by  local  law,  and  who  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  official  recognition  as  such 
Representative  by  all  of  the  departments  and 


agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  presentation  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  a  certificate  of  selection 
from  the  Governor.  The  Representative  must 
be  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and,  after  termination  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Section  902.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  consult  regularly  on  all 
matters  affecting  the  relationship  between 
them.  At  the  request  of  either  Government, 
and  not  less  frequently  than  every  ten  years, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  designate  special  representatives  to  meet 
and  to  consider  In  good  faith  such  issue  af- 
fecting the  relationship  between  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  the  United  States  as 
may  be  designated  by  either  Government 
and  to  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  Special  representatives 
will  be  appointed  in  any  event  to  consider 
and  to  make  recommendations  regarding 
future  multi-year  financial  assistance  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 701,  to  meet  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  every  period  of  such  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Section  903.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  presentation  of  cases  or  controversies 
arising  under  this  Covenant  to  courts  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  Intended  that  any  such 
cases  or  controversies  will  be  justifiable  in 
such  courts  and  that  the  undertakings  by 
the  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  provided  for  In  this  Covenant 
will  be  enforceable  in  such  courts. 

Section  904. 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
wUl  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  on  international  matters  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  will  provide  opportunities  for  the  effec- 
tive presentation  of  such  views  to  no  less 
extent  than  such  opportunities  are  provided 
to  any  other  territory  or  possession  under 
comparable  circumstances. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  assist  and 
facilitate  the  establishment  by  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  of  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  promote  local  tourism  and 
other  economic  or  cultural  Interests  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(c)  On  Its  request  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  may  participate  In  regional  and 
other  International  organizations  concerned 
with  social,  economic,  educational,  scientific, 
technical  and  cultural  matters  when  similar 
participation  Is  auhorlzed  for  any  other  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States  un- 
der comparable  circumstances. 

ARTICLE  X 

Approval,  effective  dates,  and  deflnitiiyns 
Section  1001. 

(a)  This  Covenant  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature  for  its 
approval.  After  its  approval  by  the  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature,  this  Covenant 
will  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  for  approval  In  a  plebi- 
scite to  be  called  by  the  United  States.  Only 
persons  who  are  domiciled  exclusively  In  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  who  meet  such 
other  qualifications.  Including  timely  regis- 
tration, as  are  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  as  administering  authority  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  plebiscite.  Approval 
must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  least  65%  of 
the  valid  votes  cast  In  the  plebiscite.  The 
results  of  the  plebiscite  will  be  certified  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  This  Covenant  will  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional processes  and  will  thereupon  be- 
come law. 


Section  1002.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  issue  a  proclamation  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  Tnisteeshlp  Agree- 
ment, or  the  date  on  which  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  will  terminate,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Covenant.  Any  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  has  been  terminated  or  will  be 
terminated  on  a  day  certain  will  be  final  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  au- 
thority. Judicial  or  otherwise,  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  or  the  United  States. 

Section  1003.  The  provisions  of  this  Cove- 
nant will  become  effective  as  follows,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided: 

(a)  Section  105,  201-203,  503,  504,  606,  801, 
903  and  Article  X  wUl  become  effective  on 
approval  of  this  Covenant; 

(b)  Sections  102,  103,  204,  304,  Article  IV, 
Sections  501,  502,  505,  601-605,  607,  Article 
vn.  Sections  802-805,  901  and  902  wiu  be- 
come effective  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  will  be  more  than  180 
days  after  this  Covenant  and  the  Constltu- 
tlon  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  have 
both  been  approved;  and 

(c)  The  remainder  of  this  Covenant  will 
become  effective  upon  the  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

Section  1004. 

(a)  The  application  of  any  provision  of 
which  would  otherwise  apply  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  may  be  suspended  until 
termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
If  the  President  finds  and  declares  that  the 
application  of  such  provision  prior  to  termi- 
nation would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement. 

(b)  The  Constitution  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  will  become  effective  In 
accordance  with  Its  terms  on  the  same  day 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant  specified 
In  Subsection  1003(b)  become  effective,  pro- 
vided that  If  the  President  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  effectiveness  of  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  prior  to  termination  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  such  provision 
will  be  Ineffective  until  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  the  Constitution  wlU  be- 
come effective  In  Its  entirety  In  accordance 
with  Its  terms  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

Section  1005.  As  used  In  this  Covenant: 

(a)  "Trusteeship  Agreement"  means  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former  Japa- 
nese Mandated  Islands  concluded  between 
the  Security  Cotmcll  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  en- 
tered Into  force  on  July  18,  1947; 

(b)  "Northern  Mariana  Islands"  means 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Martunt  Islands 
District  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  which  lies  within  the  area  north 
of  14*  north  latitude,  south  of  21*  north 
latitude,  west  of  1500  east  longitude  and  east 
of  144*  east  longitude; 

(c)  "Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands"  Includes,  as  appropriate,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  at 
the  time  this  Covenant  Is  signed,  its  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities,  and  Its  succes- 
sors, including  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

(d)  "Territory  or  poasesslon"  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  includes  the  District  of 
Colimibla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa; 

(e)  "Domicile"  means  that  place  where  a 
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person  maintains  a  residence  with  the  In- 
tention of  continuing  such  residence  for  an 
unlimited  or  indefinite  period,  and  to  which 
such  person  has  the  Intention  of  returning 
whenever  he  Is  absent,  even  for  an  extended 
period. 

Technical  Agreement  Regarding  Use  of  Land 
To  Be  Leased  bt  the  United  States  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands 

The  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

Considering  that  they  have  today  entered 
into  a  formal  Covenant  to  establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
in  political  union  with  the  United  States; 

Recognizing  that  Sections  802  and  803  of 
that  Covenant  contain  provisions  relating  to 
the  use  of  land  to  be  leased  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
defense  purposes; 

Noting  that  the  extent  of  land  required 
for  use  by  the  United  States  has  been  deter- 
mined and  the  precise  boundaries  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties  hereto;  and 

Desiring  that  all  basic  arrangements  rela- 
tive to  land  be  reduced  to  a  formal  land 
agreement; 

Have  now  entered  Into  the  following  Tech- 
nical Agreement  which  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  when  the  District  Legis- 
lature of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ap- 
proves the  Covenant,  and  which  will  become 
effective  on  the  date  that  Sections  802  and 
803  of  the  Covenant  come  into  force. 

PAST  I.  MATTERS  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  LAND  LEASES 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Description.  Lands  to  be  leased  by  the 
United  States  for  defense  purposes  are  set 
forth  in  Section  802  of  the  Covenant  and 
are  further  described  and  depicted  on  the 
maps  attached  as  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C. 

2.  Acquisition.  The  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  land 
entity  established  by  the  Marianas  District 
Legislature  to  receive  and  administer  public 
lands  In  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  im- 
mediately upon  request,  will  execute  the 
lease  for  the  lands  being  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  Government  as  described  in 
paragraph  1,  above,  with  the  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  United  States  under 
the  terms  set  forth  in  Section  803  of  the 
Covenant. 

Payment  under  the  lease  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  may  enjoy  full  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  land  immediately 
upon  making  the  above  payment.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  will  be  adjusted  at  the 
time  of  payment  by  a  percentage  which  is 
the  same  as  the  percentage  change,  up  or 
down.  In  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  composite  price  index  from  the 
date  of  signing  of  the  Covenant. 

Should  payment  not  be  made  within  five 
years  from  the  date  that  Sections  802  and 
803  of  the  Covenant  come  into  force,  then 
this  Agreement  will  automatically  termi- 
nate and  both  parties  will  be  released  from 
all  liability  or  obligations  created  by  this 
Agreement  and  Sections  802  and  803  of  the 
Covenant. 

3.  Settlement  of  Claims  and  Encumbrances. 
Lands  leased  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment defined  in  paragraph  1,  above,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  lease  of  the  Micronesian  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  accordance  with  its  terms.  All 
other  encumbrances  on  or  any  adverse  pos- 
session of  lands  described  in  paragraph  1, 
above,  will  be  removed  and  all  existing  claims 
will  be  settled  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Msirlana  Islands  or  by  the  legal 
entity  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States  Oovemmuit.  The  United  States  Gov- 


ernment will,  however,  pay  all  Title  II  bene- 
fits due  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  consult  and  coordinate  on  specific  ac- 
tions by  either  party  that  may  affect  or  in- 
volve possible  adjustments  or  termination 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  Development  Corporation 
lease.  Both  parties  will  render  full  assistance 
to  the  other  towards  achieving  specific  needs 
with  respect  to  the  Mlcroneslan  Development 
Corporation  lease,  to  Include  either  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  lease,  amendments 
to  the  lease,  or  action  to  terminate  the  lease. 
In  no  event  will  either  party  Impede  the 
action  of  the  other  with  respect  to  the  Mlcro- 
neslan Development  Corporation  lease.  The 
United  States  Government  will  be  respon- 
sible for  damages  resulting  from  a  breach 
or  early  termination  of  the  Mlcroneslan  De- 
evlopment  Corporation  lease  resulting  solely 
from  United  States  initiatives.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  be 
responsible  for  damages  resulting  from  a 
breach  or  early  termination  resulting  solely 
from  its  mitiatlves.  Both  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  its  legal  entity 
will  hold  the  other  harmless  from  all  claims 
arising  by  reason  of  such  breaches  or  ter- 
mination. 

4.  Disposal.  Should  the  property  leased  to 
the  United  States  on  Tlnian  not  be  required 
for  the  needs  or  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  otherwise  become  surplus  property  under 
United  States  law.  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  en- 
tity will  be  given  first  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  Interest  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  such  property  in  accordance  with 
United  States  law. 

5.  Leasebacks. 
A.  Tinian. 

(1)  General.  A  total  of  approximately  6,458 
acres  (2,614  hectares)  out  of  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 17,799  acres  (7,203  hectares)  on 
Tlnian  will  be  leased  back  from  the  land  on 
Tinian  described  in  paragraph  1,  above,  at 
such  time  as  the  lease  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  land  on  Tinian  becomes 
effective.  All  leasebacks  on  Tlnian  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  will  be  subject  to 
the  following  restrictions  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  leases  and  will  be  incorporated 
in  any  subleases  executed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  by 
the  legal  entity : 

a.  Uses  of  land  must  be  compatible  with 
planned  military  activities: 

b.  There  will  be  no  permanent  construc- 
tion without  prior  consent; 

c.  Federal  Aviation  Administration  safety 
zone  areas  apply  with  respect  to  land  use; 

d.  Uses  that  damage  or  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  subsequent  use  of  the  land  will  not 
be  permitted; 

e.  All  leasebacks  will  be  subject  to  cancel- 
lation upon  one  year's  notice,  or  sooner  in 
the  event  of  urgent  military  requirement  or 
national  emergency;  and 

f.  Provisions  for  fair  compensation  In  the 
event  of  cancellation  or  early  termination 
will  be  included. 

(2)  Area  South  of  Present  West  Field.  Ap- 
proximately 1.335  acres  (540  hectares)  lying 
south  of  West  Field  including  the  harbor 
area,  as  Indicated  in  Exhibit  A,  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  entity  under 
leaseback.  This  leaseback  will  be  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  with  renewal  rights  for  an  addi- 
tional ten  years  upon  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  for  the 
harbor  area  which  will  be  on  a  five  year 
basis  renewable  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment approval.  These  leasebacks  will  be  for 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year.  The 


Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
or  the  legal  entity  may  In  turn  sub-lease 
these  lands  on  terms  compatible  with  the 
leaseback,  with  such  sub-leases  subject  to 
immediate  revocation  in  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  their  terms.  Permissible  uses  are 
grazing,  agriculture  that  does  not  Interfere 
with  flight  safety,  and  other  possible  uses 
that  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

(3)  Area  North  of  Present  West  Field  and 
East  of  Broadway.  The  lands  north  of  West 
Field  and  east  of  Broadway,  indicated  in  Ex- 
hibit A,  will  continue  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
current  lease  with  the  Mlcroneslan  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  This  includes  approxi- 
mately 4.010  acres  (1.623  hectares). 

(4)  Military  Maneuver  Area  on  Tinian — 
Grazing  Leases.  The  United  States  will  lease 
back  the  land  within  all  but  two  of  the  ex- 
isting grazing  leases  in  the  pro]x>sed  maneu- 
ver area  north  of  West  Field  shown  In  Ex- 
hibit A. 

Substitute  grazing  leases  will  be  made 
available  within  areas  set  aside  for  maneuv- 
ers north  of  West  Field  for  the  two  leases 
Indicated  in  Exhibit  A  which  are  presently 
located  in  areas  with  a  high  probability  of 
their  being  used  by  United  States  forces, 
which  renders  them  unsuitable  for  leaseback. 
This  agreement  is  limited  to  accommodation 
of  persons  actually  using  this  letised  land  for 
grazing  purposes  as  of  December  19,  1974.  All 
such  leases  will  be  for  five  years  at  one  dol- 
lar per  acre  per  year,  renewable  with  United 
States  Government  approval  for  additional 
periods  of  up  to  five  years  and  subject  to  im- 
mediate revocation  in  the  event  of  violation 
of  their  terms.  Grazing  will  be  the  only  use 
permitted  unless  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Approximately  610  acres 
(247  hectares)  will  be  leased  back  In  this 
category. 

(6)  Military  Maneuver  Area  on  Tinian — 
Present  Private  Owners.  There  are  38  deeded 
homestead  parcels  and  six  pending  home- 
steads in  the  maneuver  area  as  Indicated  In 
Exhibit  A.  The  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  the  legal  entity  will  ac- 
quire the  land  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  owners  of  these  home- 
steads who  may  be  eligible  for  new  home- 
steads as  a  result  of  their  displacement  to 
exchange  their  land  with  comparable  lands 
outside  the  military  area.  The  homestead 
owners  will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or 
by  the  legal  entity  if  they  do  not  choose  this 
exchange  and  will,  in  addition,  receive  from 
the  United  States  Government  whatever  re- 
location compensation  and  assistance  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  under  United 
States  law.  After  this  land  now  held  as  home- 
steads Ls  acquired  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment by  lease  from  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  from  the 
legal  entity  the  United  States  Government 
will,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  on  request, 
lease  it  back  to  those  former  owners  who 
wish  to  continue  to  farm  the  land  for  periods 
'  of  five  years  at  one  dollar  per  acre  p)er  year, 
renewable  with  United  States  approval  for 
additional  periods  of  up  to  five  years.  Ap- 
proximately 503  acres  (204  hectares)  are  in- 
volved in  this  category. 

(6)  Civilian  Aviation  Terminal  Facilities, 
West  Field.  The  present  existing  civilian  air 
terminal  may  remain  until  its  relocation  la 
determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Sufficient  land  will  be 
made  available  at  nominal  cost  adjacent  to 
the  present  or  a  future  runway  for  civilian 
terminal  facilities,  including  aprons,  air- 
craft parking,  terminal  buildlngs(s),  auto- 
mobile parking  and  roadways.  If  a  future 
relocation  becomes  necessary,  the  United 
States  will  reimburse  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  fair  value  of 
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the  then-existing  terminal  building  and 
make  alternate  land  avaUable  at  nominal 
cost  as  near  to  the  runways  and  related  taxi- 
ways  as  practicable  for  construction  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
of  new  terminal  facilities.  The  costs  of  again 
relocating  the  terminal  facilities,  along  with 
construction  costs  for  necessary  replacement 
of  apron  and  parking  arecis.  wlU  be  borne  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Ample  land 
provision  will  be  made,  also  at  nominal  cost, 
for  necessary  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
civilian  faculty. 

B.    Saipan^Tanapag    Harbor.    The    United 
States  Government  will  make  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
without  cost  133  acres  (53.8  hectares)  out  of 
the  177  acres  (71.6  hectares)   leased  to  the 
United  States  Govemmeut  at  Tanapag  Har- 
bor, as  Indicated  In  Exhibit  B.  This  area  will 
be  set  aside  for  public  use  as  an  American 
memorial  park  to  honor  the  American  and 
Marianas  dead  In  the  Warld  War  n  Marianas 
campaign.  Two  million  dollars  (82,000.000)  of 
the  total  funds  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  placed  In  a  trust  fund  by 
the   Government  of  the   Northern   Mariana 
Islands,  or  by  the  legal  entity,  with  income 
from  the  fund  used  to  develop  and  maintain 
the  memorial  park.  Income  from  this  trust 
fund  may  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  only 
with   the  concurrence  of  the  United  States 
Government.   The   United   States   will   assist 
in  this  development  by  providing  assistance 
In  planning  and  technical  advice.  Adequate 
space  will  be  provided  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  at  Its  expense  a  me- 
morial  to  the  Americans  who  died   in  the 
Marianas  campaign.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may 
erect  Its  own  memorial  to  Marianas  war  dead 
at  Its  expense.  The  remaining  44  acres  (17.8 
hectares)  will  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or 
to  the  legal  entity  by  leaseback  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  named  in  paragraph  6A 
(1),   above,   as   appropriate.   Uses   of   the   44 
acres  must  be  harbor-related  as  determined 
by  the  United  States.  The  definition  of  har- 
bor-related activities  wUl  be  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Island  on  request  and  incorporated  in  sub- 
leases  in   the   area.  Leases  will   be   for  ten 
years  and  will  be  automatically  renewable. 

C.  Other  Leasebacks.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time 
lease  back  other  land  temporarUy  in  excess 
within  the  land  described  in  paragraph  1, 
above,  to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  to  the  legal  entity  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  retrula- 
tlons. 

PART    n.    JOINT    USE 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
Us  duly  authorized  representative  will  enter 
Into  Joint  use  agreements  with  a  duly  author- 
ized agency  or  agencies  of  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  when  such 
agency  or  agencies  have  been  established  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  which  will  cover  among  other  things 
the  following: 

1.  San  Jose  Harbor,  Tinian.  San  Jose  Harbor 
win  Initially  be  under  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  control  under  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  leaseback.  If  a  decision  Is 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  im- 
plement plans  for  an  operational  Joint  service 
base  on  Tlnlan,  appropriate  Joint  control  ar- 
rangements will  be  agreed  upon  for  the  con- 
struction and  subsequent  periods  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  civilian  community 
along  with  military  needs.  At  such  time  as 
Joint  control  arrangements  become  necessary 
the  feasibility  of  adopting  standards  which 
will  permit  the  uninterrupted  commercial 
shipping  operations  during  fuel  transfer  op- 
erations win  be  investigated  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  possible  Interference  with  civilian 
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activity.  When  the  United  States  upgrades 
the  existing  harbor  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  upgrade  Its 
approximately  600  feet  of  wharf  space  or  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  having  such 
services  performed  as  part  of  the  United 
States  construction  project. 

With  respect  to  the  two  plots  totaling  ap- 
proximately nine  acres  (3.6  hectares)  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  600-foot  clvUlan 
wharf  shown  in  Exhibit  A,  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  will  place 
appropriate  restrictions  on  their  use  for 
harbor -related  activities  only. 

2.  West  Field,  Tinian 

A.  General  Use.  For  aviation  pxirposes  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  the  civilian  community  of  Tlnlan  wUl 
have  continuous  Joint  us»  of  West  Field  with 
exceptions  for  safety  of  flight  and  priority 
military  operations.  The  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  wUl  have  opera- 
tional responslbUlty  for  West  Field,  except 
during  periods  of  military  use,  until  the 
United  States  assumes  permanent  opera- 
tional responsibility.  During  such  periods 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  assume 
operational  responsibility  and  control. 

B.  Development  Costs.  The  cost  of  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  present  civilian  termi- 
nal facilities  wlU  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

C.  Fuel  Supplies.  After  the  United  States 
mUitary  takes  over  control  and  management 
of  the  field  standard  military  aviation  fuels 
and  oils  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  they 
become  available,  subject  to  Federal  Energy 
Administration  allocation,  on  a  cost  basis  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  civil  and  compatible  commercial  aviation 
needs  on  Tinian.  It  is  understood  that  provi- 
sion of  such  fuels  and  oils  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  with  private  commercial 
enterprises  performing  this  service 

D.  Terminal  Utilities.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  during  its  planning  of  fu- 
ture base  faculties  will  take  into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  the  future  civUian  termi- 
nal area  for  water,  power,  telephone  and 
other  utuitles  appUcable  to  a  terminal  fa- 
culty so  as  to  make  avaUable  to  the  civilian 
terminal  appropriate  utUity  hookups  at  the 
closest  practicable  locations  to  aUow  for 
civilian  development  of  these  utUities  and 
Joint  use  thereafter  on  a  reimbursable  basis 

E.  Use  of  Present  Facilities.  The  use  of 
faclUtles  presently  in  existence  at  the  West 
Field  location  and  the  use  of  the  present  air 
strip  will  continue  on  an  uninterrupted  basis 
prior  to,  during  and  subsequent  to  initial 
construction  upgrade  and  during  any  future 
Improvement  program  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  There  wUl  be  close  coordination 
with  the  Government  of  the  Northen  Mariana 
Islands  to  insure  as  little  hardship  as  pos- 
sible should  interruptions  of  the  use  of  the 
present  West  Field  and  its  terminal  faclUtles 
be  necessary  for  mUltary  operations  such  as 
maneuvers.  The  use  of  a  runway  and  taxi- 
ways  may  be  curtaUed  from  time  to  time  to 
allow  appropriate  and  adequate  construction 
and  repair  work  to  be  accomplished.  This 
construction  and  repair  work  wUl  at  all  times 
be  coordinated  with  the  civilian  community 
so  as  to  minimize  any  hardships  involved. 

F.  United  States  Facilities.  When  an  opera- 
tional mUltary  airfield  Is  established  at  West 
Field,  Tlnlan,  the  United  States  Government 
will  provide  such  aircraft  and  structural  fire 
protection  services  and  aircraft  crash  rescue 
services  as  are  avaUable.  The  cost  of  such 
services  shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
Government,  subject  to  charging  appropriate 
fees  for  users  of  these  services. 

G.  Landing  Fees.  At  such  time  as  the  mUl- 
tary forces  permanently  take  over  operation 
of  West  Field,  commercial  aircraft  will  be 
charged  the  minimum  aUowable  landing  fees 
according  to  the  standard  policy  of  the  ap- 
proplrate   military  department,  and  coUec- 


tlon  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  formal  Joint  use  agreement.  In  the  In- 
terim the  Government  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  may  establish  and  coUect  land- 
ing fees  from  all  non-United  States  Oovern- 
ment aircraft. 
H.  Access,  Security  and  Customs. 

(1)  Access  to  the  present  and  futxire 
civilian  air  terminal  area  will  be  unrestricted 

(2)  Security  In  and  around  the  present 
and  future  civUian  air  terminal  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  civilian  facul- 
ties will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or 
its  representative. 

(3)  Customs  inspections  of  all  persons, 
baggage  and  freight  will  be  in  accord  with 
all  applicable  laws  and  Implementing  regula- 
tions with  the  general  principle  established 
that  whenever  and  wherever  possible  this 
customs  inspection  shall  be  performed  in 
the  mUltary  area  by  customs  inspectors  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  military  and  in  the  civilian 
area  by  customs  inspectors  arranged  for  by 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

PAST     in.     SOCIAL     AND     CIVn.     INTRASTRTJCTtniE 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The  following  provisions,  unless  modified 
In  writing  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  win  govern 
the  future  relations  between  the  United 
States  mUltary  forces  in  the  Northern  Mart- 
ana  Islands  and  the  civil  authorities  thereof. 
Coordination  on  these  arrangements  wiU  be 
accomplished  through  a  ClvU-MUitary  Ad- 
visory Council  organized  as  soon  as  required 
after  implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

1.  Civilian  Responsibilities.  It  is  imder- 
stood  that  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  has  full  responslbUlty  for 
planning,  as  well  as  developing,  all  faculties 
and  services  for  the  Tlnlan  civUlan  commu- 
nity. 

2.  Fishing  and  Shoreline  Activities,  Tinian. 
All  shoreline  areas  in  and  around  the  north- 
em  two-thirds  of  Tinian  wlU  remain  qpen 
to  fishermen  at  all  possible  times  except  for 
those  limited  areas  that  must  be  closed  to 
comply  with  safety,  security  and  hazardous 
risk  requirements  as  may  develop  from 
either  military  activities  or  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  Beaches,  Tinian.  Marianas  citizens  will 
have  the  same  access  to  beach  areas  In  the 
military  areas  of  Tinian  for  recreational  pur- 
poses as  mUltary  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. During  times  of  mUitary  maneu- 
vers, operations  or  related  activity  the  use 
of  certain  beaches  or  areas  of  the  beach  wUl 
be  restricted.  Closure  for  such  purposes,  how- 
ever, wUl  be  kept  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  military  requirements  in  the  interest  of 
safety  and  security.  Conduct  of  all  personnel 
within  the  beach  area  and  use  of  these  areas 
will  be  subject  to  applicable  mUitary  regu- 
lations. 

4.  Utilities 

A.  Utuitles  planning  will  be  undertaken 
for  Tlnlan  on  an  Island-wide  basis,  taking 
Into  account  reasonable  projections  of  civil- 
ian population  at  the  time  development  by 
the  military  becomes  necessary.  Planning 
accomplished  by  the  United  States  wUl  be 
closely  coordinated  with  planning  by  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Islands.  The 
Government  of  the  Northern  'Mariana  Islands 
win  bar  the  cost  of  clvUIan  planning  by 
either  undertaking  the  planning  work  or  re- 
imbursing the  United  States  for  planning 
services. 

B.  The  Government  of  the  Northern  Ma- 
riana Islands  wUl  take  necessary  action  to 
obtain  such  federal  funds  as  are  avaUable 
for  planning  pinrsuant  to  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  and 
other  relevant  laws. 
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0.  When  utUlties  are  constructed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  the  United  States  Government 
will  make  excess  capacity  of  utUltles  avaU- 
able to  the  CivUian  commxmlty  on  Tinian 
on  an  appropriate  fee  basis  if  desired.  Use 
of  this  excess  capacity  by  the  clvUlan  com- 
munity is  to  be  vrlthout  contribution  into 
the  development  costs  of  the  capacity,  and 
the  United  States  Government  wUl  not  be 
expected  to  create  or  to  Insure  any  such  ex- 
cess capacity  for  the  civUian  community 
on  Tinian. 

D.  When  utUltles  are  constructed  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  additional  capacity  can  be 
added  subject  to  full  payment  for  the  incre- 
mental costs  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

5.  Water.  Potable  water  wUl  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  United  States  military  base  by 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  at  a  mutuaUy  agreed  cost. 

6.  Medical  Care.  In  accordance  with  ap- 
pUcable guidelines  and  regulations,  emer- 
gency care  in  mUitary  faculties  established 
in  Tinian  wUl  be  provided  by  the  military 
to  all  residents  of  Tlnlan  when  available  on 
the  island.  In  addition  medical  care  In  mili- 
tary health  faculties  on  Tlnlan  on  a  non- 
emergency basis  will  be  provided  residents 
of  Tinian  where  civilian  capacity  is  non- 
existent, subject  to  the  capacity  and  cap- 
ability of  the  mUitary  and  professional  staff 
and  availability  of  such  Tlnlan  mUltary 
health  facilities.  Costs  for  all  medical  care 
will  be  at  the  prevaUlng  reimbursement 
rates. 

7.  Fire  Protection.  When  military  flreflght- 
Ing  faculties  become  necessary  a  mutual  fire 
protection  aid  agreement  simUar  to  that  type 
of  agreement  presently  provided  voluntarily 
by  the  military  services  In  other  locations 
win  be  entered  into  between  the  mUltary 
facility  on  Tinian  and  the  local  community. 

8.  Base  Exchange,  Commissary  and  Movies. 
At  svich  time  as  an  operating  base  is  estab- 
lished purchasing  of  commodities  by  the 
civilian  community  from  the  base  exchange 
and  commissary  wUl  be  prohibited,  but  use 
of  base  movies  by  the  civilian  community  as 
guests  in  accordance  with  existing  regula- 
tions will  be  permitted. 

9.  Schools.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  school  age  dependents  of 
military  personnel,  appropriate  local  and 
federal  officials  will  Initiate  such  advance 
con.sultatlon  and  school  development  pro- 
grams as  necessary  to  secure  federal  assist- 
ance as  may  be  required  for  an  Integrated 
local  school  system  adequate  to  provide  for 
all  stages  of  Tlnian's  development.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  consult  with  and 
advise  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
garding such  programmed  arrivals. 

10.  Assistance  to  the  Community.  The 
United  States  Oovernment  will  consider  sym- 
pathetically all  bona  fide  requests  from  the 
community  or  Its  residents  for  materials  or 
technical  assistance,  from  resources  on  the 
base,  in  the  event  local  resources  are  Insiiffl- 
cient  to  meet  the  community  needs. 

11.  Economic  Opportunity.  To  the  extent 
practicable  appropriate  United  States  mUl- 
tary and  ClvUlan  authorities  or  contractors 
executing  United  States  Government  con- 
tracts w;in  attempt  to  utlUze  the  resources 
and  services  of  people  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  in  construction,  development, 
supply  and  maintenance  activities  In  the 
Marianas.  Further,  United  States  military 
and  civilian  authorities  will,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, provide  technical  and  training  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  In  accordance  with  applicable  United 
States  law  to  assist  in  their  achievement  of 
necessary  skills. 

PART    IV.    IMPLEMENTATION 

This  Technical  Agreement  wlU  become  ef- 
fective when  Sections  802  and  803  of  the 
Covenant  come  Into  force.  Subordinate  for- 


mal Implementing  agreements  are  to  be 
executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Signed  at  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  1975. 

For  the  people  of  the  North  Mariana 
Islands:  Edward  DLO.  Pangellnan,  Chair- 
man, Marianas  Political  Status  Commission; 
Vicente  N.  Santos,  Vice  Chairman,  Marianas 
PoUtlcal  Status  Commission. 

Members  of  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission:  Juan  LG.  Cabrera,  Vicente  T. 
Camacho,  Jose  R.  Cruz,  Bernard  V.  Hof- 
schnelder,  Benjamin  T.  Manglona,  Daniel  T. 
Muna,  Dr.  Francisco  T.  Palaclos,  Joaquin  I. 
Pangellnan,  Felix  F.  Rabauliman,  Oscar  C. 
Rasa,  Manuel  A.  Sablan,  Joannes  R.  Taimano, 
and  Pedro  A.  Tenorlo. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Am- 
bassador F.  Hayden  Williams,  Personal  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Memorandum  For:  The  Chairman,  Marianas 
Political  Status  Commission,  The  Presi- 
dent's     Personal      Representative      for 
Microneslan  Status  Negotiations. 
Subject:  Report  of  the  Joint  Drafting  Com- 
mittee on  the  Negotiating  History. 
Pursuant  to  decisions  taken  in  December 
during   the   fifth   series   of   negotiations   In 
Salpan  on  the  future  political  status  of  the 
Marianas,  the  Joint  Marianas-United  States 
Drafting  Conunlttee  has  met  and  has  under- 
taken to  record  the  intention  of  the  parties 
regarding  certain  provisions  of  the  Covenant. 
We  submit  our  report  herewith. 

The  results  of  our  discussions  are  reflected 
in  the  attached  draft  negotiating  history 
which  is  recommended  by  the  Joint  Drtif  ting 
Committee  for  your  consideration.  The  draft 
serves  to  set  cut  our  tentative  agreement  on 
a  number  of  substantive  matters.  We  recom- 
mend that  It  be  approved  by  both  delegations 
and  incorporated  Into  the  official  record. 
Howard    P.    Willens. 

Counsel, 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission. 
James  M.  Wilson,  Jr., 

U.S.  Deputy  Representative. 
Approved  by  the  delegations  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  and  the  United  States 
on  February  fifteenth,  1975. 
Edward  DLO.  Pangelinan. 

ChairTTian, 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission. 
Ambassador  F.  Hatden  Williams 
The  President's  Personal  Representa- 
tive for  Micronesian  Status  Negotia- 
tions. 

REPORT   OP   THE    DRAFTING    COMMITTEE 

Section  101.  Inasmuch  as  the  definition  of 
the  term  "Northern  Mariana  Islands"  in  Sub- 
section 1005(b)  is  Incorporated  In  Article  I, 
it  is  understood  that  the  geographic  integrity 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  is  subject 
to  the  mutual  consent  requirement  of  Sec- 
tion 105. 

Section  103.  The  Government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  will  not  be  considered  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Section  104.  Reference  to  the  federal  pow- 
ers mentioned  in  this  Section  is  not  Intended 
to  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  vested  in 
th  United  States  by  Section  101  or  the  legis- 
lative powers  vested  In  the  United  States  by 
Section  105. 

Section  105.  It  is  intended  that  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment the  consent  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  envisaged  by  this  Section  may  not  be 
given  without  the  consent  of  the  popularly 
elected  legislature.  It  is  understood  that  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  under  this 
Section  win  be  exercised  through,  among 
other  provisions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, Article  rv.  Section  3,  Clause  2. 

Section  202.  The  authority  of  the  federal 
courts  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  subsequent  amendments  thereto  are  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
Is  not  Intended  to  be  exclusive  so  as  to  pre- 
empt the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  to  make  such  determina- 
tions in  appropriate  cases. 

Subsection  203(c).  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  parties  that  the  provision  stating  that 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  virlU  extend  "to  all  rightful  sub- 
jects of  legislation"  be  broadly  interpreted, 
consistent  with  Section  102,  to  mean  that 
the  power  of  the  legislature  wUl  be  limited 
only  by  the  terms  of  the  Convenant,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

It  Is  also  the  Intention  of  the  parties, 
as  reflected  in  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
members  of  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission,  that  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  Constitution  provide  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  membership  of  one  house  of 
the  legislature  on  the  basis  of  appropriate 
considerations  In  addition  to  population 
and  in  particular  that  the  phrase  "chartered 
municipalities  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands" be  Interpreted  to  mean  the  present 
chartered  municipalities  of  Rota.  Salpan  and 
Tlnlan  as  constituted  at  the  time  of  signa- 
ture of  this  Covenant  and  any  additional 
future  chartered  municipalities  that  may  be 
added  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution   of    the    Northern    Mariana    Islands. 

Section  401.  The  establishment  of  a  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
does  not  preclude  the  appointment  of  the 
District  Judge,  United  States  Attorney  and 
United  States  Marshal  for  Guam  to  hold 
the  corresponding  offices  In  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  at  the  same  time.  The  United 
States  Congress,  In  its  discretion,  may  also 
provide  that  the  United  States  Attorney 
and  the  United  States  Marshall  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  are  authorized  or 
required  to  perform,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, certain  functions  related  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  local  laws. 

Subsection  402(c).  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  parties  with  respect  to  this  subsection 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands  be  under  no  obligation  to  grant 
any  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
The  Legislature  may  choose  at  any  time  and 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  appellate 
courts  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  and 
to  eliminate  or  reinstate  the  appeUate  Juris- 
diction of  the  District  Court. 

Subsection  501(a).  This  Subsection  is  in- 
tended, among  other  things,  to  extend  to 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
the  basic  rights  of  United  States  citizenship 
and  to  make  applicable  to  them  certain  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  federal  government 
and  the  States,  as  if  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  were  a  State.  As  reflected  in  this  Sub- 
section the  parties  recognize  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wUl  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  of  their  own  force  by  virtue  of 
Article  I  of  tbla  Covenant. 

The  Inclusion  or  omission  of  the  power 
to  legislate  In  the  specific  reference  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  not  designed  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  legislative 
with  respect  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. That  power  is  governed  by  Article  I. 

Subsection  501(b).  The  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  referred  to  In  this  Subsection  con- 
stitute Integral  parts  of  the  mutual  com- 
promises and  concessions  without  which  the 
accession  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
to  the  United  States  would  not  baf*  been 
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possible.  The  Inclusion  of  any  of  those  pro- 
visions in  this  Subsection  should  not  Imply 
that  these  provisions  are  In  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Section  502.  The  interim  formula  stated 
In  this  Section  Is  not  Intended  to  be  the 
exclusive  method  by  which  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  or  can  be  made  applicable 
to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  have  power 
subject  to  Section  105  to  alter  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  laws  covered  by  the 
formula  apply  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, to  make  laws  not  covered  by  the 
formula  applicable  or  to  make  laws  covered 
by  the  formula  inapplicable.  The  formula 
does  not  make  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
into  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  termination.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands will  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  termination,  for  many  laws  applicable  to 
Quam  because  It  Is  a  territory  or  possession 
will  become  applicable  to  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Islands. 

The  phrase  "applicable  to  Guam"  or  "ap- 
plicable to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clflc  Islands"  In  this  Section  is  to  mean 
"applicable  within"  as  well  as  "with  respect 
to"  the  geographic  areas  mentioned  or  the 
people  who  reside  in  or  who  are  citizens 
of  those  geographic  areas. 

The  term  "the  federal  banking  laws"  in 
Subsection  (a>  has  particular  reference  to 
Sections  13.  25  and  25(a)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  466,  and 
601-632.  respectively)  and  Section  5191  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  143).  The 
reference  to  the  Mlcronesian  Claims  Act  in 
Subsection  (a)  Is  not  intended  to  preclude 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  seeking 
such  amendments  to  the  Act,  or  increased 
appropriations  for  its  Implementation,  as  ap- 
pear appropriate  or  desirable. 

Subsection  S03(a).  It  is  understood  that 
the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  as  modified  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  pursuant 
to  its  authority,  which  relate  to  the  subjects 
addressed  in  this  Subsection,  will  continue 
to  be  effective  after  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  modified  by  federal  law  after 
termination  or  by  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  504.  The  provision  that  the  United 
States  will  bear  the  cost  for  the  work  of  the 
Commission  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  will  pay  the  salary  of  the  four  Com- 
missioners who  are  domiciled  in  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

Section  506.  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  law  does  not  apply,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  has  the  power  over  immi- 
gration into  its  territory.  An  immediate 
relative  of  a  United  States  citizen  residing 
in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  mav  gain 
admission  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
In  accordance  with  local  law  without  claim- 
ing at  that  time  entitlement  to  immediate 
relative  status  under  the  United  States  Im- 
mieration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  601.  The  revenue  orovlsions  of  the 
Covenant  are  not  deslened  to  render  the- 
Federal  Unemnlovment  Tax  and  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom  applicable  to  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

Subsection  603  (bK  The  oartles  bellevp  that 
the  treatment  provided  for  In  this  Subsec- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  obMratlons  of 
the  United  States  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  However,  this 
Subsection  Is  not  Intended  to  conflict  with 
United  States  international  obligations  and 
does  not  require  that  the  United  States  take 
any  action  which  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
such  obligations.  Should  such  a  conflict  arise, 
the  United  States  will  seek  appropriate  waiv- 


ers or  modifications  of  its  international  ob- 
ligations. 

Subsection  603 id).  The  term  "a  developing 
territory"  as  used  in  this  Subsection  is  In- 
tended to  refer  to  the  June  25,  1971  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  waiver 
regarding  preferential  tariff  treatment  of 
goods  from  developing  countries  and  terri- 
tories and  to  other  similar  benefits  which 
may  be  available  to  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

Section  702.  It  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  Include  this  Section  among  the  pro- 
visions listed  In  Section  105  which  may  be 
modified  only  by  mutual  consent.  The  reason 
for  this  omission  is  that,  while  Section  702 
constitutes  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  it  is  of  a  transi- 
tional nattire  extending  for  seven  years  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  a  failure  to  appropriate 
funds  as  required  by  that  Section  would  con- 
stitute a  dispute  under  Article  IX  which 
could  be  submitted  to  the  courts  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Article. 

Subsection  704(C).  The  reference  in  this 
Subsection  and  in  Subsection  803(e)  to  a 
United  States  Department  of  Conunerce  com- 
posite price  index  is  Intended  to  refer  to  the 
United  States  Gross  National  Product  Im- 
plicit Price  Deflator. 

Section  803.  It  is  understood  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
may  exercise  its  obligations  and  rights  under 
this  Article  through  a  legal  entity  established 
to  receive  and  hold  public  lands  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Section  805.  The  parties  Intend  that  it  wiU 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Govenmient  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Section.  In  particular, 
the  parties  understand  that  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
will  define  the  operative  terms  in  this  Sec- 
tion, including  such  terms  as  "long-term 
Interest  in  real  property",  "acquisition"  and 
"persons  of  Northern  Mariana  Islands  de- 
scent". 

Subsection  806  la) .  The  use  of  any  property 
or  Interest  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Subsection  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  public  piupoees  for  which  it  was 
originally  obtained. 

Section  901.  This  Section  is  not  intended 
to  preclude  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  from  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  confer  non-vot- 
ing delegate  status  on  the  Resident  Repre- 
sentative provided  for  In  this  Section. 

Subsection  904(c).  The  parties  note  that 
this  Subsection  is  not  intended  to  preclude 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  from  discussing  matters  of  mutual 
concern  with  other  Pacific  Island  communi- 
ties. 

Section  1001.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Marianas  District  Legislature, 
the  United  states  Intends  to  administer  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  separately  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Trust  Territory  following 
approval  of  the  Covenant  by  the  people  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  In  establish- 
ing other  qualifications  for  voting  in  the 
plebiscite  the  United  States  will  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  Marianas  District  Leg- 
islature and  other  local  leaders. 

Section  1002.  The  parties  note  that  the 
United  States  has  stated  that  it  is  now  plan- 
ning on  a  provisional  basis  to  terminate  the 
Trusteeship  for  all  the  districts  by  1981. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  does  not  imply  in  any  manner 
approval  of  that  covenant,  but  simply 
offers  a  facile  way,  an  orderly  way.  to 
get  the  transition  fimded  should  Con- 
gress approve  it  after  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  approve  it.  That  is  all  that  Is 


involved  in  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  it. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—ORDER OF  VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
occur  in  the  following  manner  and  in  the 
foUowing:  The  vote  on  S.  1172  is  already 
scheduled  to  be  the  first  vote,  and  to  be 
followed  by  the  vote  on  House  concurrent 
resolution  133  as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
then  occur  as  follows:  The  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  to  S.  326,  and 
that  the  disposition  of  that  measure  then 
immediately  follow;  to  be  followed  by 
the  vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  to 
HJl.  3260. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
can  we  begin  voting  now? 


TEN- YEAR  TERM  FOR  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP 
INVESTIGATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Garn)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  1172.  The  bUl  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  35.  s.  1172.  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  VI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  10- 
year  term  for  the  appointment  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

A  10-TEAK    TintM    FOR    THE    FBI    DIEECTOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
limit  the  tenure  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  a 
single  10-year  term.  I  originally  intro- 
duced the  legislation  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress, and,  after  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  It  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  Octobe-  7,  1974,  by  a  vote 
of  70  to  0. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  have  time  to  act  on 
the  measure  before  Congress  adjourned. 

This  bill  would  aid  In  Insulating  the 
FBI  Director  against  politically  moti- 
vated manipulation  from  the  executive 
branch  by  giving  the  office  a  tenure  of 
10  years;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
minimize  the  dangers  of  autocratic  con- 
trol of  the  Bureau  by  a  Director  who  had 
built  up  a  concentration  of  power  over 
a  long  period  of  time  by  placing  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  years  that  one 
man  could  serve  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Until  1968,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  was  an  ap- 
pointee of  the  Attorney  General.  In  1968, 
the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-351, 
title  VI,  section  1101  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  which  amended  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  532,  making  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
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gation  a  Presidential  appointment  sub- 
ject to  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  was  no  provision  In  the  1968 
statute  as  to  the  duration  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  FBI  Director.  It  became  ap- 
parent during  the  confirmation  hearings 
on  L.  Patrick  Gray  to  be  FBI  Director 
that  if  high  executive  branch  officials 
could  attempt  to  misuse  the  FBI  by 
means  of  unjustified  requests  to  an  Act- 
ing Director  who  wished  to  be  nominated 
as  permanent  Director,  then  the  same 
tactics  could  be  applied  to  an  Incumbent 
FBI  Director  who  had  no  protection  of 
a  fixed  term  for  his  position.  Under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  there  Is  no  limi- 
tation on  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  the  FBI  Director 
from  office  within  the  10-year  term.  The 
Director  would  be  subject  to  dismissal 
by  the  President,  as  are  all  purely  execu- 
tive officers. 

However,  the  setting  of  a  10-year  term 
of  office  by  the  Congress  would,  as  a 
practical  matter,  preclude— or  at  least, 
inhibit — a  President  from  arbitrarily 
dismissing  an  FBI  Director  for  political 
reasons,  since  a  successor  would  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  bin  will  aid  in  minimizing  the 
danger  of  political  manipulation  of  the 
Bureau  and,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the 
long-range  danger  of  an  Individual's  be- 
coming a  law  unto  himself  by  retention 
of  the  directorship  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  lessons  of  recent  years  have 
been  many,  one  of  which  was  that  safe- 
guards within  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  must  be  protected.  Where  there 
are  no  safeguards,  they  must  be  erected. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  this  bill 
are,  I  believe,  obvious  as  Is  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
again  pass  the  bill,  and  that  the  House, 
too,  will  act  affirmatively  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  courtesy  and  the  patience  of  engag- 
ing in  this  colloquy.  I  feel  the  recital  of 
reasons  on  the  part  of  this  Senator  might 
serve  some  purpose,  either  in  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  in  the  other  body,  or 
perhaps  in  conference  if  the  bills  are 
dissimilar  enough  to  require  a  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  this  instant  bill 
and  its  provision  for  a  fixed  term  of  office 
for  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Establishing  a  fixed  period  of  time  for 
the  service  of  the  Director  will  lend  sta- 
bility to  that  office  and  assure  a  degree 
of  continuity  to  that  superb  organiza- 
tion. This  legislation  may  also  lessen 
the  concern  of  some  who  fear  that  ap- 
pointment of  individuals  for  an  unspec- 
ified time  may  be  done  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  10-year  duration  of  office  will 
provide  the  Director  the  opportunity  to 
devise  and  implement  policies  of  a  long- 
range  nature.  It  will  lessen  any  poten- 
tial for  buildup  of  any  political  pressure 
as  well  as  incentives  for  same. 

However,  the  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  stability  which  we  are  at- 
tempting with  this  legislation  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Presidential  power  of 
removal.  This  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
curtail  this  constitutional  power  of  the 


Chief  Executive.  Should  the  President 
seek  to  remove  a  Director  of  the  FBI.  an 
executive  officer,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  10-year  term,  he  would  be  free 
to  do  so. 

This  Presidential  constitutional  re- 
moval power  has  been  long  recognized. 
In  Myers  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  52 
(1926),  the  Court  addressing  this  ques- 
tion wrote: 

If  there  is  any  point  in  which  the  separa- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive  powers 
ought  to  be  maintained  with  great  caution, 
it  is  that  which  relates  to  officers  and 
offices  .  .  .  The  vesting  of  executive  power  In 
the  President  was  essentially  a  grant  of  the 
power  to  execute  the  laws  ...  As  he  is  charged 
specificaUy  to  take  care  that  they  be  faith- 
fully executed,  the  reasonable  implication, 
even  In  the  absence  of  express  words,  was 
that  as  part  of  this  executive  power  he 
should  select  those  who  were  to  act  for  him 
under  his  direction  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  further  implication  miist  be,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  limitation  re- 
specting removals,  that  as  his  selection  of 
administrative  officers  Is  essential  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  by  him,  so  must  be  his 
power  of  removing  those  for  whom  he  can- 
not continue  to  be  responsible. 

This  principle,  enunciated  in  the 
Myers  case,  has  been  reaffirmed  more  re- 
cently in  Humphrey  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  602  (1934)  and  Wiener  v.  United 
States,  357  U.S.  349  (1957) . 

Over  all,  the  passage  of  the  subject  bill 
will  result  an  improvement  the  present 
imdeterminate  tenure.  The  bill  should 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartkk)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bvcklet) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 
YEAS— 85 


Allen 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Beall 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Brock 

Helms 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Randolph 

BunUck 

Humphrey 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Roth 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Case 

Kennedy 

WUllam  L 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Sparkman 

C'.ark 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Stone 

Dole 

McClure 

Symington 

Domenici 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Fong 

lIcTntyre 

Tower 

Ford 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Gam 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

Toimg 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Abourezk 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Mondale 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Stevens 

Church 

Rollings 

Taft 

Eagleton 

Long 

So  the  bill  (S.  1172)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

8.1172 

To  amend  title  VI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  for  a  ten-year  term  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1101  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
after  June  1,  1973,  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shaU  be  ten  years.  A  Director  may  not 
serve  more  than  one  ten-year  term.  The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  through  (c)  of 
section  8335  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
shall  i4>ply  to  any  individual  appointed  un- 
der this  section.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS  subsequently  said  Mr. 
President,  I  missed  the  vote  on  S.  1172. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rec- 
ord show  that  I  would  have  voted  for  that 
bill.  I  was  delayed  In  the  office  of  the 
physician. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OP  MONETARY 
POLICY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
'H.  Con.  Res.  133)  referring  to  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  not  con- 
tinue the  rollcall  until  the  Senate  Is 
in  order. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  re- 
sumed and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
^Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  MoNDALE)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are  ab- 
sent on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aboxtrezk)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Bayh)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to  lU- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  86 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 13 
Eastland  Mclntyre 

Hart,  Philip  A.   Mondale 
Hartke  Taft 

Hollings 
Mansneld 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Church 

Eagleton 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  133),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Garn)  appointed 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Helms  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read  : 

strike  out  the  preamble  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whereas  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  money  power:  namely,  '.  .  .  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof; 

"Whereas  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  its  agent,  and  delegated 
to  its  agent  the  day-to-day  responsibility 
for  managing  the  money  supply; 

"Whereas  the  United  States  economy  Is 
now  suffering  from  excessively  high  unem- 
ployment and  a  decline  In  production  and 
the  gross  national  product,  together  with  in- 
flation; 

"Whereas  the  substantial  budget  deficits 
anticipated  during  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 
could  result  in  substantially  higher  Interest 
rates  and  a  reduced  supply  of  mortgage 
credit  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  growth  in 
the  monetary  and  credit  aggregates;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  received  expert  evi- 
dence that  the  economy's  performance  is  af- 
fected by  changes  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  monetary  and  credit  aggregates:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it". 


Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenici 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy." 


Allen 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Case 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Ford 
Glenn 


YEAS— 47 
QrltBn 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Helms 
Hruska 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Laxalt 
Long 

Magnuson 
McClure 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Montoya 

NAYS— 39 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Morgan 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 


Moss 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


fRoUcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.) 
YEAS — 86 


Allen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Fannin 
Pon? 
Pord 
Garn 
Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

HaskeU 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Hiunphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Miukle 

Nelson 


Nimn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolpb 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

wmiam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WlUiams 
Young 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  326)  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Jime  30.  1954, 
Eks  amended,  providing  for  the  continu- 
ance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  S.  326. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 


NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Abourezk  Eastland  Mclntyre 

Bayh  Hart.  Philip  A.   Mondale 

Buckley  Hartke  Taft 

Church  Hollings 

Eagleton  Mansfield 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  326)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.   326 
An  Act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,   1954,  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  civU  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat 
330),  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975,  $60,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "for  fiscal  year  1976,  $65,- 
660.000:". 
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Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  to  aid  In  the  transition  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  a  new  Common- 
wealth status  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  no  part  ot 
such  siun  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
untU  final  agreement  between  Marianas  Po- 
litical Stattis  Commission  and  the  United 
States  has  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 


BUDGET  RESCISSIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind 
certain  budget  authority  recommended 
In  the  message  of  the  President  of  No- 
vember 26,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398) ,  and  as 
those  rescissions  are  modified  by  the 
message  of  the  President  of  January  30, 
1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39),  and  in  the  com- 
mimication  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391), 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  H.R.  3260. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHURCH),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  67  Leg.) 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Dole 

Domenici 
Pong 


Baker 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Brock  

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hansen 
Cannon  Hruska 

Curtis  Inouye 


YEAS--50 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

NAYS— 36 

Fannin 
Gam 

Goldwater 
Griffin 


Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Magnuson 

McClellan 


McClure 

McGee 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolpb 

RibicoS 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Church 

Eagleton 


Scott, 

WUliam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Eastland  Mclntyre 

Hart,  PhUlp  A.   Mondale 
Hartke  Taft 

Hollings 
Mansfield 


So  Mr.  Proxuire's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
B^NNEDY),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  68  Leg.] 
TEAS— 76 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bmnpers 

Burdick 


Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 


Domenici 
Fong 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Pord 


Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Dole 


Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hiunphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Brock 

Cannon 

Ciu'tls 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bayh 

Buckley 

Church 


Metcalf 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolpb 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

NAYS— 8 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Helms 


Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 

Hruska 

McClure 


NOT  VOTINO— 15 
Eagleton  Kennedy 

E:astland  Mansfield 

Hart.  Pliillp  A.   Mclntyre 
Hartke  Mondale 

Hollings  Taft 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to 
save  the  Senate's  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  motion  relative  to  conferences  with 
the  House  on  the  two  rescission  bills 
rather  than  the  two  motions  which 
otherwise  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  on  its  amendments  to  H.R.  3260 
and  H.R.  4075,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees,  who 
shall  serve  as  managers  for  the  Senate 
on  both  of  the  rescission  bills  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Proxhire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


A  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL  HONOR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  By  action  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  they  have  precluded 
any  further  aid  for  Cambodia  and  for 
South  Vietnam,  mostly  on  the  argument 
that  they  are  down  the  tube  anyway,  so 
why  throw  more  good  American  money 
after  the  moneys  that  we  have  already 
spent  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recognize  that 
argument  smd  militarily 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  MUitarily,  I  can 
probably  go  along  with  it.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  Involved  here,  to  me,  is  a 
matter  of  national  honor.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  got  into  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  because  of  the  word  of 
President  Elsenhower.  We  had  never 
had  any  formal  agreements,  any  written 
agreement  or  anything.  It  was  the  word 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  that  we  have  many 
such  agreements  around  this  world  and 
the  whole  world  Is  looking  on  us  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  will  keep  our  commit- 
ments; in  other  words,  whether  we  are  a 
country  of  honor  or  whether  we  are  a 
country  of  expediency  who  will  renege 
on  our  promised  word. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  will  come 
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to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  very 
shortly  and  I  hope  that  we  can  have  ex- 
tended and  thorough  debate  on  it.  As 
I  have  said,  militarily,  we  can  probably 
go  home  and  argue  that  the  aid  was  not 
needed,  but  if  we  are  going  to  think  of 
our  national  honor  and  where  we  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  think 
we  had  better  give  it  good  and  due  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  an  excellent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  this  evening's  Washington  Star, 
entitled  "The  Sad  Story  of  Congress  and 
Aid  for  Indochina,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  fee  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Sao   Story   of  Congress  and  Aid   roR 
Indochina 

There  Is  something  terribly  sad  about  the 
apparently  adamant  refusal  of  Congress  to 
vote  funds  for  the  continued  defense  of 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam.  And  what  Is 
saddest  of  all  Is  that  so  many  people  are 
balling  this  decision  as  a  kind  of  moral 
victory  for  the  forces  of  rlghtlousness  and 
liberalism  in  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  things,  of  course,  contribute 
to  the  prevailing  frame  of  mind.  There  Is 
the  widespread  disillusion  and  revulsion  left 
over  from  the  American  Intervention  In  the 
war  In  Indochina,  which  has  always  focused 
its  hostility  on  the  regimes  that  happened 
to  be  In  power  in  Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh. 
There  is  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  executive 
leadership  of  the  nation — enormously  com- 
pounded by  the  Watergate  affair — which 
makes  virtue  of  any  congressional  rebellion 
against  presidential  authority.  There  is  a 
perception  on  the  part  of  many  Individual 
senators  and  congressmen  of  a  growing  isola- 
tionist mood  In  the  country,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  spending  taxpayers'  money 
on  what  are  deemed  to  be  lost  foreign  causes. 

We  are  not  Insensitive  either  to  the  argu- 
ments that  apply  to  the  situation  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  many 
to  Vietnam  as  well.  To  us  as  to  them,  it  seems 
Improbable  that  sending  a  few  more  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  will  drastically 
change  the  course  of  the  war.  Cambodia,  in 
all  probability.  Is  past  saving;  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  there  Is  some  kind  of 
negotiation  that  might  offer  a  measure  of 
protection  to  the  civilian  population  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  government 
armed  forces.  South  Vietnam,  It  would  seem, 
is  still  m  a  position  to  defend  Itself  and 
survive  as  a  free  nation.  But  the  effort  will 
require  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
American  support  than  the  Congress — and 
perhaps  the  American  people  as  well — are 
willing  at  this  point  to  supply. 

The  general  feeling  Is  quite  simply:  What's 
the  use  of  going  on?  Some  of  covirse  have 
long  been  committed  to  the  Inevitability  of 
a  defeat  In  Indochina  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  deluge.  For  others,  the  motiva- 
tion is  not  wholly  Ignoble — in  their  view, 
cutting  off  aid  to  our  allies  Is  something  like 
cutting  off  oxygen  to  a  dying  patient,  to  spare 
these  long-8\ifferlng  people  more  agony.  We 
have  talked  ourselves  Into  the  Idea  that.  In 
supplying  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  with  the 
means  of  defending  themselves,  it  is  we  who 
have  instigated  and  perpetuated  the  war  and 
It  Is  ovir  obligation  to  end  it.  "Are  you  asking 
for  surrender,  then,  Mr.  Praser?"  asked 
Robert  8.  IngersoU,  undersecretary  of  state, 
at  a  critical  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee:  "Tes."  replied  the  con- 
gressman from  Minnesota,  "under  controlled 
circumstances,  to  minimize  the  loss  of  life." 
In  our  view,  this  oddly  ethnocentric  con- 
cept of  the  Indochina  War  Is  one  of  the  more 
grotesque  historical  concepts.  One  way  or 


another — with  or  without  outside  help  and 
regardless  of  Ideological  differences — the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  have 
been  struggling  for  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Identity,  not  Just  for  years,  but  for 
centuries.  For  most  of  the  world's  history, 
it  has  been  considered  a  brave  and  noble 
thing  for  a  people  to  fight  to  preserve  their 
liberty.  And  one  way  or  another,  the  fight 
wlU  surely  go  on  in  a  war  which  we  did 
nothing  to  start  and  in  which  we  have  no 
right  to  Impose  a  decision. 

Yet  It  Is  B&d  oeyond  words  to  hear  an 
American  congressman  vote  with  suck  evi- 
dent conviction  and  self-satisfaction  for 
surrender  and  defeat.  For  make  no  mistake 
about  It,  It  Is  the  tJiUted  States — not  the 
people  of  Cambodia  or  Vietnam — which  will 
be  performing  the  act  of  surrender.  The 
world  will  draw  the  appropriate  conclusions 
about  the  reliability  of  this  country  as  an 
ally.  And  if  this  Is  bowing  to  some  kind  of 
"wave  of  the  future,"  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try— and  of  the  world — will  be  very  sad 
Indeed. 


ORDER     VITIATING     ORDER     FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  66  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  feat  the  order 
providing  for  the  consideration  today  of 
S.  66,  public  healfe  service  bill,  be 
vitiated. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  fee 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orde»-ed. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
AND  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  feeir  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.,  wife  statements  limited  there- 
in to  5  minutes  each,  and  feat  at  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  the  Senate  proceed  with 
the  tax  cut  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLEGED  FRAUD  IN  MEDICARE  AND 
MEDICAID 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, fee  newspapers  have  done  an  in- 


vestigative job  in  connection  wife  the 
fraud  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country.  I  have  not  seen  all 
of  these  articles,  but  I  do  have  in  my 
hand  one  which  has  been  distributed  for 
publication  today,  March  17,  1975.  This 
article  was  written  by  Dan  Thomasson 
and  Carl  West,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

It  is  very  revealing,  I  might  say,  and 
highly  disturbing.  It  is  estimated  that 
fraud  in  the  two  programs  I  have  just 
named  probably  exceeds  $1.5  billion  of 
U.S.  tax  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  by  Dan  Thomasson  and 
Carl  West  be  published  at  this  point  in 
fee  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  fee  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fee  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Health  Case  Scandal 
(By  Dan  Thomasson  and  Carl  West) 
Washington,  March  17. — During  a  three- 
month  period  ending  last  June  30,  26  States 
reported  to  the  U.S.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  (HEW)  954  cases  of 
suspected  fraud  In  the  Federal-State  Medi- 
aid  program  for  the  poor. 

Only  47  of  those  cases  were  ever  turned 
over  to  public  prosecutors. 

For  the  succeeding  quarter,  ending  Sept. 
30,  21  States  reported  824  cases  of  siispected 
fraud.  Of  those  only  18  were  referred  for 
prosecution. 

In  the  final  quarter,  ending  Dec.  30,  26 
States  reported  1,052  cases  of  suspected 
fraud.  Only  15  of  those  cases  were  referred 
for  prosecution. 

These  data,  gathered  from  reports  on  file 
with  HEW's  division  of  program  monitor- 
ing, go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  esti- 
mate by  Federal  investigators  that  cheating 
in  the  Medicaid  program  Is  costing  taxjwyers 
$1.5  billion  a  year. 

Even  this  doesn't  define  the  scope  of  the 
problem  however. 

Although  required  by  Federal  regulation  to 
do  so,  a  few  States  don't  even  bother  to  file 
reports  on  suspected  fraud.  And  some  that 
do  only  provide  Incomplete  and  inaccurate 
information. 

Congressional  experts  think  many  cases  go 
undetected  because  States  have  Inadequate 
or  Inefficient  means  of  spotting  and  auditing 
seemingly  extravagant  medicaid  claims  sub- 
mitted by  health  care  providers.  And  they 
find  It  incredible  that  21  States  reported  no 
suspected  fraud  cases  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

Also  puzzling  to  congressional  experts  and 
HEW  officials  is  the  fact  that  in  many  In- 
stances medical  care  providers  suspected  of 
fraud  are  being  permitted  to  pay  back  the 
government  without  fiu*ther  action  being 
taken  against  them. 

Federal  law  provides  that  anyone  convicted 
of  filing  a  false  medicaid  claim  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  fined  $10,000. 

"The  very  fact  that  a  medical  provider  Is 
anxious  to  pay  back  the  money  should  be  a 
clear  Indication  that  he  hadn't  made  Just  an 
honest  mistake,"  said  one  congressional 
Investigator. 

For  years  HEW  has  had  virtually  no  system 
to  monitor  medicaid.  But  with  stories  of 
wholesale  cheating  flooding  in  from  every 
part  of  the  Nation,  HEW  set  up  a  division  of 
program  monitoring  It  hopes  will  be  able 
to  measure  accurately  the  scopes  of  chiseling 
and  help  stop  it. 

The  first  official  reports  sent  to  the  divi- 
sion beginning  last  year  weren't  encourag- 
ing. They  were  sloppy  and  showed  an  alarm- 
ing Indifference  to  the  problem. 
Here  are  some  glaring  examples: 
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Twenty-four  Michigan  medical  care  pro- 
viders were  suspected  of  bilking  a  total  of 
$125,582  from  medicaid  either  by  knowingly 
overcharging  or  billing  for  services  not  pro- 
vided. Not  a  single  provider  was  prosecuted 
or  suspended  from  the  program  after  all  the 
money  was  repaid. 

Five  Mi£sisslppi  physicians  handed  back 
$10,883  after  being  challenged  about  their 
bills.  They  were  not  prosecuted  although 
evidence  showed  they  deliberately  over- 
charged and  billed  for  services  not  provided. 

In  South  Carolina  one  physician  repaid  the 
Government  $57,000  after  It  was  determined 
he  had  sent  duplicate  bills  to  five  medicaid 
recipients  and  another  reimbursed  the  pro- 
gram $49,368  after  allegedly  submitting  false 
billings  on  22  patients. 

In  Alabama,  two  pharmacists  were  discov- 
ered billing — ^how  much,  officials  couldn't  de- 
termine— for  services  not  provided.  But  offi- 
cials contended  to  HEW  that  there  was 
Insufficient  evidence  of  fraud. 

Massachusetts  authorities  notified  HEW 
that  a  pharaoaclst  was  suspected  of  bUklng 
the  program  of  $50,000  by  writing  excessive 
prescriptions.  But  the  State  authorities  said 
the  case  was  "difficult  to  prove"  and  the 
pharmacist  was  not  prosecuted. 

A  Texan  physician  overcharged  $10,703  and 
escaped  prosecution  by  reimbursing  the  pro- 
gram, and  another  gave  back  $5,504. 

The  "horror  stories"  seem  endless.  And 
concern  Is  mounting  about  what  they  fore- 
bode for  a  future  natioruU  hefdth  insurance 
program  that  could  handle  $60  billion 
annually. 

Few  congressional  experts  believe  the  fee- 
ble efforts  now  being  exerted  by  HEW  are 
sufficient.  They  warn  that  imless  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  with  mxich  sterner 
measures,  medicaid  fraud  alone  could  reach 
$3  billion  within  the  next  few  years. 


FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  night  I  journeyed  to  Ports- 
moufe,  Va..  and  this  morning  at  7 
o'clock  visited  fee  General  Electric  plant, 
which  is  situated  on  fee  border  of  the 
city  of  Portsmouth  and  the  city  of  Suf- 
folk. 

This  plant  employs  3,000  workers.  It 
makes  color  television  sets. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  fee 
employees  of  feat  plant.  I  met  wife  six 
different  groups  this  morning  between 
the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  8:30  a.m.  I  made 
brief  talks  to  each  of  fee  groups  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands  with 
hundreds  of  the  individual  employees  of 
that  plant. 

This  visit  to  the  General  Electric 
plant  this  morning,  and  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  the  employees  emphasizes  in 
my  mind  the  quality  of  the  individuals 
who  are  working  in  our  industrial  facili- 
ties in  Virginia. 

I  am  encouraged  also  because  of  fee 
keen  interest  which  feose  many  em- 
ployees in  the  six  groups  that  I  met  wife 
seemed  to  have  in  the  financial  problems 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  foimd  them  to  be  well  aware  of  fee 
excess  spending  on  the  part  of  fee  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  I  found  them  to 
be  well  aware  of  fee  role  feat  deficit  fi- 
nancing plays  in  the  infiationary  spiral. 

The  reason  I  went  to  fee  plant  feis 
morning  is  that  2  weeks  ago  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  of  that  plant 
brought  to  my  office  a  petition  signed  bv 
2,588  of  the  3,000  employees.  That  peti- 


tion was  very  simple.  It  urged  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes:  a  reduction  in  interest 
rates ;  and  a  .  eduction  in  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending. 

That  petition  encouraged  me  a  great 
deal.  These  working  people  want  a  re- 
duction in  taxes,  they  want  a  reduction 
in  interest  rates,  and  they  want  a  re- 
duction in  excessive  public  spending. 

In  each  of  my  six  talks  today  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  program 
which  they  outlined  is,  in  my  judgment, 
far  more  sound  than  fee  program  which 
is  being  voted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

Those  2,588  employees  of  fee  General 
Electric  plant  know  that  fee  key  to  tax 
reduction  and  the  key  to  a  decrease  in 
interest  rates  is  the  need  to  get  excessive 
spending  under  control. 

They  perceive  what  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  ignore:  that  you  cannot  have 
true  tax  reduction  unless  you  also  get 
excessive  spending  under  control. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  interest  rates. 
I  maintain,  and  that  splendid  group  of 
employees  seemed  to  agree,  that  so  long 
as  the  Government  is  going  into  the 
money  markets  for  more  than  60  percent 
of  all  the  lendable  funds,  the  interest 
rates  are  likely  to  remain  high. 

I  wanted  to  go  to  that  plant  today 
and  meet  with  those  employees  and  to 
tell  feem  feat  the  petition  which  feey 
sent  me  urging  a  reduction  in  taxes,  a 
reduction  in  interest  rates,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  excessive  Federal  spending,  has 
been  most  encouraging  to  me. 

It  is  seldom  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  a  large,  responsible  group 
petition  the  Congress  to  get  excessive 
spending  imder  control. 

I  came  away  from  the  city  of  Ports- 
moufe  and  fee  city  of  Suffolk  this  morn- 
ing much  encouraged. 

I  do  believe  feat  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  is  sounder 
than  the  legislation  which  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  is  putting  on  fee 
statute  books. 

In  each  of  these  six  talks  I  made  this 
morning  I  told  fee  working  people  very 
frankly  that  I  think  taxes  are  too  high 
and  I  want  to  see  them  reduced,  but 
that  the  problem  with  the  present  pro- 
gram is  that  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington proposes  to  reduce  taxes  by  $30 
billion,  increase  spending  by  $40  billion, 
and  end  up  with  a  deficit  of  $70  billion. 

It  does  the  average  citizen  very  little 
good  to  legislate  a  reduction  in  taxes  of 
about  $3  a  week,  if  the  entire  tax  pack- 
age, including  reductions  given  corpora- 
tions, means  that  Inflation  will  be  accel- 
erated. 

Inflation  itself  is  a  tax.  It  is  a  hidden 
tax.  It  is  a  cruel  tax,  and  it  hits  hardest 
those  on  fixed  incomes  and  those  in  the 
lower  and  middle  economic  groups. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  work- 
ing people  I  saw  today  see  something 
phony  about  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration saying,  "We  are  going  to  increase 
spending  tremendously  and  we  are  going 
to  decrease  your  taxes,  but  don't  worry, 
no  one  has  to  pay  for  the  spending." 

I  told  them  this  morning  that,  in  my 
judgment.  Federal  spending  has  to  be 
paid  for  either  by  direct  taxes  or  by  fee 
hidden  tax  of  inflation. 


The  reaction  I  got  to  the  six  brief  talks 
I  made  with  the  employees  of  that  plant, 
encourages  me  to  believe  feat  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  Nation  who  pay  the 
bulk  of  our  taxes  realize  that  they  will 
not  get  somefeing  for  nothing — none  of 
us  will — and  that  is  why  they  put  on  that 
petition  the  need  to  reduce  excessive 
Government  spending. 

That  is  the  key  to  true  tax  reduction — 
and  to  reduced  interest  rates. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend fee  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  not  only  for  his  perceptive  re- 
marks here  feis  afternoon  but  also  for 
the  fact  that  he  went  before  these  work- 
ing people  and  conveyed  to  feem  the 
simple  arithmetic  of  fee  economic  trav- 
ail of  this  countiy. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
diligent  constantly  in  trjdng  to  point  out 
commonsense  not  only  to  fee  Senate,  but 
also  to  the  American  people.  I  commend 
him  for  his  work  this  morning  and  for 
his  comments  on  fee  floor  of  fee  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  grateful  to  my  dear 
friend,  fee  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  . 

I  might  say  that  some  of  the  workers 
in  feat  plant  are  from  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina.  Most  of  toe  workers 
come  from  fee  city  of  Chesapeake,  fee 
city  of  Portsmoufe,  fee  city  of  Suffolk, 
and  from  the  cities  of  Newport  News  and 
Hampton.  But  some  come  from  as  far 
away  as  our  great  neighboring  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Ellzabefe  City  en- 
virons. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  from 
the  area  in  and  around  Hizabefe  City. 
N.C. 

I  might  say  that  we  In  Virginia  are 
very  pleased  to  have  feem  in  our  State, 
because,  like  Virginians,  they  are  won- 
derful people;  and  I  know  feat  fee  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  proud  of 
them. 

I  thank  fee  Senator  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) .  Wifeout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  feere  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
wife  fee  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:10 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1975,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  on 
Friday,  March  14,  1975,  under  authority 
of  the  order  of  March  13,  1975: 

tr.S.  Court  of  Militabt  Appeals 

Albert  B.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
May  I,  1986,  vice  Robert  M.  Duncan,  re- 
signed. 
Naticnai,  Cotjncil  on  Educational  Research 

Edward  E.  Booher,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  I'une  11,  1976,  vice  Patrick  E. 
Haggerty,  resigned. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Donald  K.  Ackerman,    David  W.  Beck 

Jr.  Robert  K.  Beck  III 

Allan  W.  Adams  Dale  E.  Beeler 

Christopher  T.  Adams  Fredrick  A.  Bell 
Robert  G.  Adolpbe         Mark  T.  BeU 
Marino  AguUera  Steven  D.  Bell 

Brant  Aldlkoff  Guy  M.  Belleman 

Joseph    A.   Alexander,  Joseph  V.  Bello 

Jr.  Paul  K.  Benfleld 

Raymond   K.   Alexan- Richard  D.  Benjamin 

der  Francis  M.  Benkert 

Michael  A.  Alfred  John  E.  Benoit 

John  R.  Allen,  Jr.  John  F.  Benzie 

Rose  A.  Allen  David  L.  Bernhard 

WUUam  H.  Allen  Larry  W.  Berqulst 

Steven  M.  Amundson    Craig  D.  J.  Bersak 
Charles  O.  Anderson     WUllams  E.  Berthrong 
James  S.  Anderson        Mark  S.  Bertsche 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Jr.    Allen  K.  Bettisworth 
Stephen  D.  Anderson    Kenneth  W.  Bias 
Robert  M.  Andrews        WUUam  E.  Blckert,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Annun-      Harry  R.  Blgham 

ziata  Douglas  L.  Bird 

Peter  A.  Ansoff  Thomas  I.  Blair  III 

Gary  M.  Armacoet         Thomas  J.  Blake 
Peter  A.  Armstrong       Paul  M.  Bland 
Denis  V.  Army  Edward  W. 

William  C.  Atkins  Blankenshlp 

Thomas  P.  Atkinson     Jeffrey  D.  Blass 
Fred  G.  Atklsson  Ted  M.  Blecharczyk 

David  Auerbach  Hans  J.  Bleeker . 

DeniUs  S.  Augspurger  WUUam  R.  Bloomberg 
Randal  J.  August  Walter  J.  Bloss 

George  B.  Austin  Wolf  H.  Bock 

Lew  L.  Ayers  Kenneth  C.  Bodln 

Eric  C.  Baar  Howard  D.  Boggs 

Mark  S.  Bacln  Anthony  J. 

Arthur  E.  Bailey  Boguslawskl 

Kenneth  M.  Balrd        Randall  C.  Bolger 
John  V.  Baker  Samuel  J.  Bonanno 

Robert  D.  Baker  Robert  B.  Bonner 

Mark  A.  Balaska  Richard  S.  Bordelon 

Phillip  M.  Bambrick    Stephen  J.  Borovlcka 
•Robert  H.  Bancroft     Nell  C.  Bovirgeols 
Jeffrey  D.  Bange  Michael  M.  Bowen 

David  A.  Baril  James  A.  Boyd 

Mark  E.  Barner  Richard  A.  Boyd 

Richard  K.  Barnes  John  J.  Boyle 
John  A.  Barnet  III  Mark  S.  Boyll 
WiUiam  P.  Barns  Robert  C.  Brackett 

Robert  W.  Barrle  Charles  P.  Bradford 

David  F.  Bartlett  Gary  L.  Bradford 

Roland  R.  Bartlett       Harry  M.Brammer  III 
Albert  J.  Bartrldge,  Jr.  Jeffrey  Bramaen 
Michael  Allan  Bassett  Michael  B.  Brands 
Geoffrey  L.  Bauer         Thomas  M.  Brasel 
Michael  E.  Bauer  Richard  W.  Braznell 

Michael  J.  Bayer  PhUlp  C.  Breltllng 

Joseph  S.  Bean  ni        Allan  C.  Breller 
Curtis  L.  Beard  Charles  C.  Brlant 

Charles  E  Beck  WUUam  O.  BrlghtweU 


Michael  G.  Bristol  Edward  J.  Chomas 

Daniel  L.  Broadstone  Joseph  P.  Ciola 

Charles  S.  Brockhoff  Stephen  L.  Clapham 
Kenneth  A.  Broomfield James  R.  Clark,  Jr. 

Bruce  L.  Brown  Jonathan  B.  Clark 
Christopher  M.  Brown  Michael  L.  Clark 

Gary  L.  Brown  Miles  I.  Clark  II 

Kevin  M.  Brown  Robert  A.  Clarke 

Peter  G.  Brown  Michael  B.  Claudy 

Steven  W.  Brown  Glynna  M.  Clifton 

BUly  J.  Bruce,  Jr.  Karl  E.  Cl3ugh,  Jr. 

Richard  V.  Bruce  Chris  J.  Cluster 

Bettyjo  D.  Bruner  William  D.  Coad 

Dewey  G.  Bryan  Robert  G.  Cockrel 

James  J.  Bryan  Catherine     S.     Cogll- 
Robert  W.  Bryan  andro 

Thomas  D.  Bryce  Peter  R.  Cogswell 

Gerard  L.  Bryndal  Eugeie  J.  Cole 

Marc  E.  Buchner  John  H.  Cole 

Jeffrey  L.  Budlmler  Gregory  A.  Colegate 

Steven  M.  Budnlk  James  R.  Collier,  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Buhrlage  Steven  P.  Collins 

Jeffrey  A.  Buker  Jerry  C.  Collls 

David  E.  Bukovsky  Byron  P.  Compton 

Carl  D.  Burch  Stephen  A.  Conn 

Alywln  L.  Burgess  James  G.  Connor 

Richard  R.  Burgess  WUUam  C.  Cooke 

Joe  C.  Burgln  m  Michael  R.  Cooper 

Grey  E.  Burkhart  Wade  T.  Cooper,  Jr. 

Harry  C.  Burleigh  Bruce  B.  Oorbett 

John  W.  Bums  George  A.  Cordes 

Thomas  C.  Burtis  WUllam  H.  Cording 

Eugene  R.  Burton  Paul  G.  Cornwell 

John  R.  Bush  Robert  D.  Corrigan 

Richard  A.  Bush  Timothy  J.  Corsmo 

Gregory  B.  Bushong  Joseph  R.  Costa 

Michael  D.  Bussey  Ian  M.  Cotton 

Michael  S.  Bussey  Rodney  M.  Cotton 

Brian  F.  Butler  Jay  R.  Couch 

Robert  E.  Buzby  John  S.  Coulter 

Mark  C.  Buzek  John  D.  Courtney 

WiUlam  J.  Byrd  Harry  T.  Cowell 

John  W.  Byrne  IV  Charles  D.  Cox 

Stephen  L.  Cabrlan  David  C.  Oox 

Adolphe  C.  Cade  IV  Vincent  H.  Cox 

David  W.  Cady  WlUlam  E.  Cox,  Jr. 

Mark  A.  Cagiano  Scott  R.  Crager 

Michael  S.  Campagna  James  R.  Cralgle 
Andrew  H.  Campbell  nJ<»epb  P-  Cramer 

Craig  M.  Campbell  Michael  L.  Cramer 

Robert  M.  CampbeU  Clayton  O.  Crapps 

WUllam  B.  CampbeU  Thom  H.  Crawford  m 

Thomas  D.  Campo-  Thomas  A.  Crawford 

basBO  Charles  A.  Creswell 

Jon  V.  Caples  Michael  R.  Critz 

Lawrence  Caramia  Michael  D.  Crocker 

WUllam  A.  Card  Jo*"^  S.  Crooks 

Richard  P.  Carey  Thomas  W.  Crosby 

James  Carlsen  Harry  R.  Croutbamel 
Charles  B.  Games,  Jr.       ^^ 

BusseU  S.  Camot  Richard  C.  Crowe 

Stephen  M.  Carr  Robert  J.  Cudd 

John  K.  Carroll,  Jr.  WUllam  N.  Culp  HI 

Gregory  L.  Carter  James  R. 
PaiU  H.  Case  Cunningham 


Mark  W.  rJasey 


•Lebbeus  Curtis 


David  M.  cashbaugh  William  R.  Gushing. 
Alan  T.  Cassldy 
Nicholas  J.  Cassun 
Anthony  H.  Catanach 


Jr. 
Jerome  A.  Dabrowskl 


Jr. 


Michael  C.  Dahlmeler 
'Terrence  F.  Daly 

Clarence  E.  Caugh-      ^°"*P^  W  Dandrea 
man  Geoffrey  Dann 

Bruce  A.  Cauley  g^,^^"  Sr''" 

ifomL^A^^rr^^  ^vld  W.'SSgherty 

JeT  W.  Vbtnr^^'^r"  °-  °^"«""*^' 

MlchUl  M.  Celui  Donald  L.  Davis 

Michael  N.  Csrlno  James  W.  Day 

Richard  L.  Cemo-  Randolph  S.  Dearth 

horsky  Robert  P.  Dedes 

Edward  W.  Chan  Frank  C.  Deen,  Jr. 

David  B.  Chapman  George  R.  Dehoff 

John  H.  Chase,  Jr.  1°}'''  T.  Delbando 

Richard  E.  Chase  l^^^  V^'tF 

i-.i,»  i_    IT  /-™.        i       David  G,  Demaris 
Charles  H.  Chassot.      ^^^  j  ^^ 

»_f'-^   ^  ,.»-  _.  James  R.  Dempsey 

Prands  D.  ChavlB  john  M.  Dempsey  11 

Daniel  R.  Cheney  David  A.  Denis 

WUllam  C.  ChldlchlmoTlmothy  J.  Dennis 


Michael  B.  Derrick 
James  E.  Despain 
Bruce  R.  Deutsch 
Robert  S.  Dieterle 
Paul  V.  Dlgaetano 
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Brad  J.  Fowler 
Douglas  E.  Fowler 
John  D.  M.  Fowler 
Leonard  J.  Fox,  Jr. 
Michael  R.  J.  Francis 
Wayne  E.  Dillingham  Lanney  G.  Franks 

Steven  F.  Dillon  Donald  B.  Praser 

Ralph  S.  Dlmaio  Robert  M.  Frese 

Dale  S.  Dlmitroff  Jack  L.  Freund,  Jr. 

Richard  P.  Dixon  William  M.  Freund 

Thaddeus  P.  Dobry  Kenneth  M.  Fritts 

Byland  T.  Dodge  HI  Michael  J.  Fulca 

Mark  P.  Doehnert  John  L.  FuUbright  III 

Jeffery  N.  Doeler  James  T.  Fuller 

Thomas  E.  Dolan  Jeffrey  D.  PuUer 

WUllam  J.  Donahue  Dan  R.  Punk 

Mark  E.  Donaldson  Richard  E.  Gade 

Martin  A.  Donovan  Michael  J.  Gagliardl 

WlUlam  H.  Dorrance  Michael  D.  Gale 

VI  Robert  M.  Gantt 

Paul  A.  Doscher  Alexander  F. 
Michael  H.  Doughty  Garbolevsky,  Jr. 

Stephen  M.  Dove  Mark  R.  Gardner 

Thomas  E.  Dove  William  M. 
Mlhcael  T.  Doyle  Garrabrants 

Wesley  C.  Drake  Gene  W.  Garrett 

WUllam  B.  Drennan  Bruce  W.  Garwood 

Bryan  C.  Drew  Michael  J.  Gearln 

Robert  K.  Driver  Barry  G.  Gehl 
Lawrence  M.  Dublvsky  ouy  M.  Gentry 

Wayne  D.  Duffala  Kenneth  E.  Gettman 

Paul  S.  Duke  Matthew  J.  Gibbons 

Sidney  P.  Dumont  in  David  S.  GUbert 
Frank  R.  Dunaway  HI  David  L.  GUbreath 

Michael  J.  Dunne  Robert  T.  GUes 

Terence  L.  Dutton  James  J.  GUI 

Richard  M.  Dwyer  Mark  C.  GiUcrlst 

Mlhcael  L.  Dvorsky  cralg  A.  GUlette 

Amoldo  R.  Easterly  john  S.  Gillette 

Gary  M.  Eberling  Brent  G.  GUllam 

John  A.  Edwards  Michael  K.  GiUnore 

Robert  E.  Eek  carl  J.  Olmbrone 

James  K.  Eggebroten  Michael  J.  Glagola 

Dennis  C.  Eggleston  Dennis  J.  Gleason 

Steve  W.  Eggleston  Thomas  C.  Glover 

Dewltt  P.  G.  Hunter  B.  Ooforth 

Einarsson  Robert  J.  Gold 

Stephen  E.  Elsenhart  Robert  J.  Goldberg 

Myles  E.  Elder  Rodolfo  F.  Gonzales. 
Daniel  P.  Ellis  jr. 

Frank  C.  Ellis,  Jr.  Richard  W.  Goodale 
Robert  S.  Ellis  jr. 

Rodney  A.  Elsea  James  Goodloe,  Jr. 

Charles  D.  Emerson  James  B.  Goodman 

James  E.  Emley  John  W.  Goodwin 
Hansjoachlm  EndrlkatKevln  P.  Goodwin 

Raymond  P.  English  Jonathan  R.  Gordon 

Steven  G.  Erlckson  Kevin  L.  Gordon 

Eldon  A.  Ericson,  Jr.  Royal  P.  Gordon  HI 

John  W.  Brwln  Thomas  E.  Gould 
Robert  D.  Espeseth,  Jr.  Frank  C.  Graham,  Jr. 

Jeffrey  P.  Estep  Richard  A.  Graham 

Douglas  E.  Ettus  Charles  A.  Gram 

Elodney  A.  Evans  Douglas  S.  Granger 

Ross  M.  Evans  m  Stephen  R.  Grant 

Christopher  K.  Fair  Robert  G.  Graves 

John  S.  Falby  Ronald  L.  Graves 

Richard  D.  Parla  Douglas  L.  Green 

David  H.  Parmer,  Jr.  Eric  J.  Green 

Michael  J.  Peeney  Charles  J.  Griffin 

Roy  H.  Felnberg  David  H.  Grlffln 

David  S.  Feldman  James  P.  Grlffln 

Kerry  K.  Feldman  Michael  S.  Griggs 

John  C.  Feltham  m  Jimmy  D.  Grlsham 

WlUiam  J.  Fenzan  Donald  E.  Gross,  Jr. 
Julian  A.  Ferguson  III  Gregory  Gene 
Thomas  H.  Ferrant  Gruenhagen 

Barry  R.  Petzer  Terence  J.  Gucwa 

Robert  J.  Filler  John  J.  Guevremont 
Richard  C.  Fitzgerald,  George  W.  Haage 

Jr.  Bernard  C.  Haas,  Jr. 

John  V.  Fitzslmons  foaiLBatM 

Joanne  M.  Fletcher  George  F.  Haines  III 

John  E.  Plynn  Russell  E.  Hall 

John  C.  Poerster  Thomas  F.  Hall 

William  R.  Fc^ey  lU  Kenneth  Q. 
Barry  M.  Ford  Hammerqulst 

Richard  K.  Ford  John  M.  Hampey 

Gaylord  R.  M.  Forrest  Michael  J.  Hanaway 

Michael  D.  Forsha  Frederick  J.  Hancock, 
Richard  T.  Porsley  Jr. 

Kenneth  G.  Portner  Henry  D.  Hanklns 
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Phillip  J.  Hannah,  Jr.  Kurt  D.  Johnson 

Kurt  P.  Hansen  Mark  A.  Johnson 

Mark  W.  Hanson  Michael  B.  Johnson 

Paul  G.  Hanson  III  Richard  T.  Johnson 

David  A.  Harden  Steve  A.  Johnson 

Eugene  P.  H&idy  Steven  B.  Johnson 

Gilbert  R.  Harlan  Terrie  B.  Johnson 

Prank  T.  Harmer  Claudette     G.     Jobn- 
Tlmothy  J.  Harp  stone 

James  T.  Harrington  Jon  B.  Jonas 

Andrew  V.  Harris,  Jr.  Cleveland  L.  Jones 

Robert  L.  Harrod  Coley  F.  Jones,  Jr. 

Julian  L.  Hart  Daron  B.  Jones 

George  S.  Hartley  Dwight  W.  Jones 

Terrance  D.  Harvey  John  C.  Jones 

John  K.  Hasselfeldt  Patrick  W.  Jones 

Karl  M.  Hassllnger  Robert  G.  Jones 

William  C.  Haug  Warren  E.  Jones 

David  A.  Hawkins  WUl  H.  Jordan 

Fred  E.  Hayes  Michael  D.  Josef 

Robert  L.  Hayes  Curtis  D.  Judd 

Thomas  D.  Hayes  Robert  T.  Jungwlrth 

WlUlam  R.  Hayes  KevUi  R.  Junk 

Curtis  J.  Haynes  David  J.  Kaessner 

Joseph  T.  Hazeltlne  David  J.  Karlson 

Robert  B.  Headley  David  L.  Kaufman 

Ronald  Y.  Heath  Worth  M.  Kawamoto 

Michael  W.  Hedges  James  P.  Kearney 

Michael  E.  Helnzer  WUllam  P.  Kelfrider 

James  W.  Henderson  JuUan  F.  Keith  III 

John  D.  Henderson  'George  R.  KeU 

William  J.  Henderson  Douglas  J.  Keller 

Gregory  H.  Hendry  ^"^T^'^^^^l 

Robert  S.  Herman  °°"«^*l?-^^"y 

Edward  P.  Hermann  Jeffrey  W.  Kemhus 

Steve  H.  Herrlngton  !*o'=^  ^i  ^«^*    ,    , 

Kim  O.  Hetler  Michael  R.  Kepferle 

Mark  A.  Hlckey  2?l!?'^i'\?*'""      ttt 

John  D.  HUl  Plil"P  F  Kessllng  III 

John  A.  Hlrschy  °"f°!7^-  F^^i^f 

KentH.Hlte  Frederick    A.    Kierner 

Anthony  L.  Hodun  ™  t,,«„,„„ 

Richard  G.  Hoffman  f'^*^  t..?'*^!!? 

Norman  A.  Hofhelmer.Sven  K^KlUsgaard 

jj.  Kevin  D.  Kimball 

Frederick  A.  Hoggatt  f^fP^*'^  ^if?'"''^?^ 

Michael  P.  Hogffi  ^^.°;JTi^f-±. 
David  W.  Holmgren 
Gregg  B.  Hoi  thus 
Warren  C.  Honaker 


Frederick  J.  Klauser 
Christian  P. 
Klinefelter 
Robert  A.  Knapper 


Ronald  E.  Hoppock  „„h„^  j    ir««»»,t    t, 

Francis  G.  Home.  Jr.  S?^.  i'-^,^,?*'  '''• 

Martin  W.  Home  Si'il  w^nn^f 
Macon  N.  Hornsby,  Jr.  5™,tf  J^"  |.^"  ., 

.<    1   o   TT„-„-^..i  Douglas  L.  Kosloske 

«     V    «  «3^L  Jamis  M.  Komey 

^t"  ,     vr  «^l?  T^  Douglas  J.  Koupash 

Charles  M.  H«we,  Jr.  g      ^^^^  Kozlck  HI 

William  S^Howe  III  ijoi'gias  w.  Kozik 

^^l^^^T  ?r°^J?  WUllam  A.  Krasner 

Robert  J  Hubert  Kenneth  G.  Krech 

Patrick  B.  Huetter  q     j^  Kreitman 

Lawrence  M.  Hufty  Roc^ng  E.  Krtll 

David  C.  Hug  William  M.  Kroshl 

Michael  K.  Hughes  j^^g^  p.  KruU 
Thomas  G.  Hunnlcutt  Gregory  B.  Kuehl 

Clifford  G.  Hurst  ^^.^^  ^  Kuhse 

James  W.  Huston  Francis  J.  J.  KuUck 

MUo  W.  Hyde  III  Q^ry  m.  Kunz 
Christopher  J.  Iaquin-g^^„(j    q     Kurdzlel, 

to  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Inablnet  RandaU  S.  Kurtz 

ni  Allan  K.  Labarre 

NUs  M.  Ingebrlgtaen  p^ui  t.  Lafrenz 

Brian  S.  Isham  Herbert  R.  Lakln 

David  K.  Jackson  Charles  L.  Lamb 

Lesley  J.  Jackson,  Jr.  Harold  M.  Lamb,  Jr. 

Otis  J.  Jackson  Michael  A.  Landmann 

John  M.  Jaglelskl  Robert  H.  Lang,  Jr. 

Michael  M.  Janning  WUUam  R.  Lai^ord 

Dale  L.  Jarrett  Reginald  B.  Laplante 

Richard  D.  Jaskot  Cihrlstopher  J.  Larger 

James  L.  Jenkins  GranvUle  D.  Lasseter 

Gaston  P.  Jeimett  HI  Jonathon  E.  Lathrop 
Harold  L.  Jennings,  Jr.  John  M.  Laughlln 

Richard  M.  Jensen  Frank  J.  Laiu-o 

Francis  N.  Jeschke  James  M.  Laverlck 

David  H.  Joerger  Jeffrey  P.  Lawson 

AUen  K.  Johnson  Robert  P.  Layton,  Jr. 

Douglas  R.  Johnson  Brian  S.  Leach 
Ed  B.  Johnson,  Jr.         Mlchsiel  A.  Leary 
Edward  O.  Johnson,  Jr  Keith  O.  Lebeauz 


Kenneth  D.  Lee  David  E.  Marshall 

Thomas  M.  Leen  David  B.  Martin,  Jr. 

Mark  C.  Lehr  Nicholas  W.  Martlno 

Matthew  J.  Lelnlnger  Robert  E.  Masoero 

David  D.  Lennon  Keith  J.  Matson 

David  R.  Leslie  Mark  W.  Mattingley 

William  B.  Levin,  Jr.  Carl  V.  Mauney 

James  L.  Lewis  Jerry  C.  Melcher 

Lee  A.  Llcata  Stephen  R.  Menno 

Thomas  R.  Uedke,  Jr.  AntoiUo  G.  Menocal 

Richard  J.  Lies  Paul  G.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Liftman  Edwin  W.  Mergele  III 

John  H.  Lihach  Cyrus  M.  Merritt 

James  J.  Lillls  in  John  D.  Merwln  II 

Mark  PhUlp  Llndgren  Belinda  A.  Meyer 

Curtis  G.  Lindsay  Kenneth  W.  Meyer 

Thomas  M.  Little  Richard  C.  Michel 

AUan  P.  Livers,  Jr.  Robert  M.  Mikulka 

David  M.  Livingston  Albert  A.  MiUer 

Mlroslaw  T.  Lobasz  CecU  D.  MUler,  Jr. 

Frank  M.  Lochocki  Edward  M.  MUler 

Peter  Lockwood  Frank  B.  MUler 

Joseph  M.  Lofaso  Harold  A.  MUler 

Clifton  C.  Lofton  Jeffrey  W.  Miller 

David  L.  Logsdon  Melvin  R.  Miller 

WiUlam  L.  Longshore  Scot  A.  MUler 

ni  William  A.  MUler 

Robert  W.  Looney  William  E.  Miller 

MlchEiel  K.  Loose  Michael  B.  Mlnnehan 

Adrian  D.  Lorentson  Michael  H.  Mlttelman 

John  L.  Lott,  Jr.  Michael  M.  Moffatt 
Warren  T.  Louderback  Nicholas  M.  Mogish 

James  M.  Love  James  D.  Moman,  Jr. 

Michael  T.  Lovejoy  Robert  B.  Monnle 

Randal  E.  Lueker  Keith  W.  Moody 

WUUam  J.  Luti  Gregory  L.  Moore 

Kevin  B.  Lydon  WUUam  R.  Moore 

Michael  F.  L3rman  Tlmmons  P.  Mooreman 
Cnstantlne  W.  Lynard  James  G.  Moran 

Richard  E.  Lyons,  Jr.  Thomas  J.  Moran,  Jr. 

WUllam  M.  Lyons,  Jr.  Richard  H.  Morck 

Richard  A.  Lytle  James  M.  Morgan 

Richard  J.  McAfee  John  F.  Morgan 

Dennis  W.  McCabe  Richard  G.  Morlki 

Brian  McCaffrey  David  J.  Morltz 

Charles  M.  McCain  John  W.  Morrison 

Brock  G.  McCaman  Richard  A.  Morrlsset 

WUUam  J.  McCann  Curtis  B.  Morrissette 

Nathaniel  T.  McCles-  David  M.  Morse 

key  Ben  P.  P.  Moseley  ni 

Lloyd  D.  McCllntock  Gene  S.  Moslow 

Charles  G.  McClure,  Mark  G.  Mossman 

Jr.  Michael  J.  Motes 

Charles  L.  McClure  n  Thaddeus  J.  Moyseo- 
John  R.  McClure  wloa 

WUUam  E.  McCole  ni  Donald  R.  Mozlck 

Richard  T.  McCrUlls  Ronald  Mueller 

E>anlel  McDonagh  John  G.  Mullan 

Joseph  M.  McDonnell  Alan  L.  MiUlen 

Richard  A.  McPee  Cralg  R.  Murphy 

PhlUlp  H.  McGavin  Edward  O.  Murphy 

David  L.  McGee  Michael  E.  Murphy 

Thomas  W.  McGrath  Richard  J.  Murphy 

Allan  P.  McGulnness  Raymond  J.  Murray. 
Patrick  P.  McKernan        Jr. 

Robert  M.  McLean  William  R.  Murray 

Michael  J.  McLelsh  Gregory  A.  Myatt 

Gerlad  T.  McMahan  Samuel  M.  Nagle 

Steven  M.  McMicken  Fred  A.  Nagy 

Mark  T.  McNally  Robert  G.  Nanney 

Brian  S.  McNamara  Robert  J.  Nash 

Paul  P.  McNamara  Joseph  J.  Natale 

James  J.  McNeil  Laurence  W.  Neal 

Lee  C.  McNeil  Richard  S.  Neal 
Alexander  McNeUl  m  John  F.  Neff,  Jr. 

Donald  W.  McSwain  Daniel  F.  Nehring 

Adam  F.  MacAdam  H  Betty  A.  Nelson 

John  M.  Maclntyre  Gregory  F.  Nelson 

Robert  B.  MacKenzle  Leslie  S.  Nelson 

Scott  C.  MacLeod  Michael  M.  Nemechek 
Richard  O.  Madson,  Jr.  Paul  E.  Netusil 

Marvin  D.  Maglll  WUllam  M.  Newell 

Michael  F.  Magnant  Charles  T.  Newman 

Henry  E.  Maher  Ronald  C.  Nicholas 
Robert  R.  Maldonado  Dorothy  K.  Nichols 

John  K.  Maloney  William  J.  Nicol 

Cherl  J.  Mangham  Eric  P.  Nlel<!en 

Louis  V.  Marchette  Thomas  J.  Nielsen 

Walter  E.  Mardik  Rodney  Nishimura 

Robert  L.  Marlowe  Curtis  H.  Noe 

James  P.  Marsh,  Jr.  Michael  A.  Noll 


John  P.  Norcross  Ernest  A.  Prescott, 
Paul  D.  Norcross  Jr. 

Eric  E.  Norris  Joseph  E.  Price 

WUUam  L.  Norton  III  Stephen  R.  Price,  Jr. 

Rex  C.  Nowlan  CyrU  H.  Prikazsky 

David  M.  Oberholtzer  Steven  L.  Prout 

WUUam  L.  Oberlln  Harold  T.  Pruessner, 
John  P.  O'Brien,  Jr.  Jr. 

Robert  K.  O'Connell  James  D.  Prultt 

Mark  P.  O'Connor  Keat  D.  Pruszenskl 
John  V.  O'Connor,  Jr.  Randall  B.  Putnam 

Michael  H.  O'Connor  Allen  L.  Quigley  UI 

Pulton  P.  O'Donnell  Christopher  D.  Quinn 

James  S.  Ogden.  Jr.  Timothy  P.  Quinn 

Christopher  D.  Ohler  David  E.  Rach 

Bruce  G.  Ohms  Michael  P.  Ragole 

Kurt  M.  Olender  Ronald  R.  Ragouetti 

Courtenay  L.  Olney  Randal  A.  Raines 

Michael  A.  O'Neal  Kenneth  C.  Rains 

Michael  C.  O'Neal  Steven  A.  Ramsay 

Gary  S.  O'NeUl  Kevin  T.  Randich 

Daniel  J.  Orlandl  Peter  H.  Ranelll 

Ronald  J.  Orlandl  David  P.  Rann 

Harry  Ornelas,  Jr.  Lance  H.  Rapoport 

Gary  A.  Orski  Daniel  E.  Rapp 

Mark  A.  Orski  Charles  F.  Raudonis 

Lawrence  A.  James  R.  Rea 

Osklelunas  Michael  J.  Regan 

James  E.  Owens  Joseph  J.  ReiUy 

Richard  J.  Packard  Robert  D.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Harry  A.  Page  Robert  W.  ReUly 

Michael  J.  Paletta  James  M.  Renter 

Donald  J.  Painter  Charles  P.  Reynolds 

Rodney  P.  Panter  ^^^  ^-  R^oades 

Drew  A.  Pappas  Frederick  J.  Rlble,  Jr. 

Robert  P.  Parlco  ^^^^  ^  ^^oe 

Herman  S.  Parish  Jeffrey  C.  Rlchter 

Alan  M.  Park  Spencer  C.  Rlchter  HI 

CurtU  R.  Park  Dale  R.  Rlckert 

Stephen  J.  Park  P^^ryl  A.  Rlckner 

Steven  A  Park  Daniel  E.  Rider 

Frederick  H.  Parker  George  A.  Ridgeway 

John  S.  Parker  Thomas  M.  Rleger 

Martin  K.  Parkman  D&^lel  E.  Ries 

Carl  S.  PascareU  Ralph  M.  Rlkard,  Jr. 

Walter  J.  Paskey  David  L.  Riley 

Alan  E.  Patchln  James  D.  Rives 

Gregory  A.  Patterson  Stephen  C.  Robb 

David  C.  Payne  David  D.  RobbUis 

Leonard  K.  Payne  HI  WUllam  M.  Roberson 

David  R.  Pearl  David  N.  Roberts 

Steven  C.  Pearson  Stephen  J.  Roberts 

Michael  A  Peck  Jeffrey  A.  Robertson 

Earl  J.  Pederson  O  Zeller  Robertson  III 

Edward  W.  Pekarek  Bradley  A.  Robinson 

Melvin  L.  Peoples  Henry  E.  Robinson 

Mark  E.  Perclch  Michael  W.  Roblson 

Oscar  Perez.  Jr.  BusseU  H.  Roblson 

Lenard  Perkins  Stephen  J.  Rodgers 

John  L.  Person  Charles  M.  Rohda  III 

Lyman  Peters,  Jr.  Thomas  A.  Rollow,  Jr. 

Eric  S.  Peterson  WiUlam  A.  Romlg 

Gary  A.  Peterson  Julian  B.  Rosemond, 
Robert  C.  Peterson  Jr- 

Robert  R.  Peterson  Alfred  C.  Rouse 

Michael  D.  Petlto  Marcel  C. 
James  J.  PettenglU  Rousseaugeraldos 

James  R.  Pfaltzgraff  James  S.  Rowan 

John  T.  Pfelfer  Adrlenne  L.  Rubin- 
David  Arthur  PhUUps      kowskl 

Dennis  P.  Pickett  John  R.  Ruckrtegel 

Thomas  C.  Thomas  C.  Rudolph 

Pieluszczak  in 

Stephen  E.  Pierce  Robert  W.  Rugglero 

Thomas  H.  Pike  David  G.  Ruscitto 
Eric  M.  PUlmore  David  A.  Russo 

Greg  P.  Plstochlnl         Peter  A.  Rust 
Jordan  D.  Pistol  Paul  J.  Ryan 

Ray  C.  Pittman,  Jr.  Robert  C.  Ryan,  Jr. 
Paul  D.  Pitzer  Joseph  M.  Sabel 

Robert  B.  Piatt  m  Burritt  H.  Sabln 

Kenneth  A.  Plough  Dan  R.  Sadberry 

II  Ernesto  G.  Saenz 
David  R.  Poage  Donald  S.  Sammons, 

Vincent  J.  Polizzl  Jr. 

David  P.  PoUey  Betty  J.  Sanders 

Louis  W.  Pollock  Kevin  M.  Sandkuhler 

Oscar  J.  Porras  Peter  C.  Santangelo 

Don  H.  Potter  George  C.  Satterfleld 
Andrew  N.  Poulos  "Mark  H.  Saunders 

Harry  W.  Prahl  in         Clay  S.  Sayers  II 
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James  N.  Sayler,  Jr. 
Bev  L.  Saylor 
Ralph  M.  Scaperotta 
Jack  G.  Schachtman 
John  A.  Schaefer 
Gary  E.  Schapper 
John  W.  Scheffler 
Craig  A.  Schemel 
David  L.  Schlekau 
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John  H.  Strandqulst 

III 
Charles  S.  Strlbllng. 

Jr. 
Gary  L.  Stringer 
John  B.  Strott 
Michael  E.  Stumpf 
Clyde  N.  Sturgeon 
Gregory  T.  Sturgls 


Jonathan  W.  Schmidt  Daniel  D.  SulUvan 
Charles  T.  Schnleders  Martin  D.  Sullivan 
David  D.  Scboeneman  Stephen  D.  Sununltt 
Paul  R.  Schratz.  Jr.       Carrol  B.  Sumrall  in 


Robert  C.  Schxelber 
Alan  K.  Schxiler 
Richard  J.  Schuler 
Robert  R. 

Schutzenhofer 
Charles  T.  Scott 
Robert  B.  Scurlock 
Michael  R.  Seals 
John  D.  Sechrlst 


Paul  R.  Sunderland 
Thomas  E.  Sussdorff 
Michael  E.  Suttlnger 
Donald  R.  Sutton 
John  D.  Swain 
Frederick  A.  Sycuro 
Henry  J.  Tabb 
Richard  H.  Takahata 
Michael  A.  Talcott 


Mark  A.  Seelenblnder  Larry  G.  Tarklngton 


Robert  D.  SeU 
.gcott  A.  Shaffer 
Christopher  T. 

Shattuck 
James  W.  ShefBeld 
Leslie  C.  Sheppard 
Mark  D.  Sherry 
RandaU  Shlkashlo 
John  A.  Shookster 
Keith  E.  Short 
Timothy  M.  Shroyer 
George  W.  Simmons 
Larry  R.  Simmons 
Patrick  J.  Simmons 
Richard  L.  Simmons, 

Jr. 
Gregory  Slrakldes 
Charles  E.  Slsk 
Donald  R.  Skotty 
Dennis  A.  Skrlncosky 
Randall  J.  Slack 
Frank  P.  Slavlck,  Jr. 
Marvin  E.  Sleppy 
Stephen  I.  Slight 
Timothy  A.  Sloan 
James  8.  Smart 
Scott  W.  Smart 
David  H.  Smith 
Lloyd  V.  Smith 
Peter  G.  Smith 
Raymond  L.  Smith 
Richard  E.  Smith 
Richard  L.  Smith 
Robert  D.  Smith  II 
Robert  F.  Smith 
Steven  8.  Smith 
Winston  J.  Smith 
Jackson  D.  Smock 
Wesley  P.  Snyder 
Daniel  Q.  Somers 


Ross  M.  Taylor 
Timothy  J.  Taylor 
Walter  L.  Taylor 
William  C.  Taylor 
Win  S.  Temple  III 
William  C.  Theel 
Arnette  Thomas 
David  L.  Thomas 
Jerry  L.  Thompson 
Leroy  D.  Thompson 
Mark  C.  Thompson 
Wiley  C.  Thompson 
William  R.  Thorne 
Joseph  S.  Thornbury 
Edward  W.  Thy  berg 
Ray  T.  Tlbbltts,  Jr. 
Michael  H.  Tiller 
Robert  L.  Toellner,  Jr. 
Harry  V.  ToU 
Allan  R.  Topp 
Thomas  J.  Torgesen 
John  W.  Town 
Richard  L.  Towner 
Craig  W.  Towsey 
Michael  M.  Tozcr 
William  P.  Tramel.  Jr. 
Donald  A.  Trayer 
WlUlam  J.  Treon 
Wayne  K.  Trltchler 
William  K.  Trltchler 
John  T.  Tull,  Jr. 
Brian  E.  TuUy 
Thomas  N.  Tunatall 
Matthew  W.  Tuohy 
Thomas  Tumbull 
John  H.  Turner 
Tramble  T.  Turner 
Bert  B.  Tussing 
Thomas  W.  Uhl 


William  E.  Uhlendorff 

John  W.  Sondermann  Robert  L.  Undersander 
William  B.  Sonntag      Russell  T.  Urban 
Wayne  F.  Vagts 
Gary  M.  Valvo 
Ronald  W.  Vanblade- 

ren 
Wayne  R.  Vandoren 
Teunls  W.  Vanwyk  II 
Alberto  E.  Vasquez,  Jr. 
Louis  M.  Vehslage 
Richard  K.  Veley 
Guy  L.  Vereb 
Sharon  L.  Vermllyea 
Michael  S.  Verseckes 
Ferdinand    G.    Vlsin- 
talner 


Dwlght  D.  Southern 
Stanley  A.  Sowlnskl 
Jake  L.  Sparks  II 
Douglas  G.  Spencer 
Barrel!  D.  Spoons,  Jr 
Roland  W.  Staeb  U 
James  A.  Stafford 
Sidney  S   Stafford 
Gerald  K.  Stair,  Jr 
Peter  J.  Stanley 
Joel  F.  Steadley 
James  R.  Stelten 
Barry  J.  Stengle 
George  M.  Stephenson 


WUUam  S.  Stetson,  Jr.  Ralph  L.  Volk  HI 
Richard  E.  Stevens.  Jr.Kurt  M.  Voynovlch 
WUUam  A.  Stevenson  John  G.  Wagner 


m 

John  M.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Stewart 
John  H.  Stewman 
Joseph  L.  St  Jean 
Paul  C.  Stock 
Timothy  P.  Stoessel 
WUUam  8.  Stokes 
Robert  W.  Strahan 


Michael  W.  Wagner 
Daniel  C.  Wahle 
Daniel  W.  Wald 
David  G.  Wallck 
Marvin  W.  Walker 
Samuel  D.  Walker 
John  O.  Wall 
Brian  P.  WaUace 
John  E.  Wangsgard 


David  T.  Ward 
WUllam  O.  Ware 
John  R.  Warner 
Jay  K.  Warren 
WUllam  H.  Warren 
Leroy  L.  Washington, 

Jr. 
Michael  G.  Waterfleld 
Paul  H.  Watson 
Richard  N.  Watson 
James  S.  Wawrzynlak 
Bruce  A.  Weber 
Paul  D.  Weber 
PavU  J.  Weber 
William  E.  Webster, 

Jr. 
Stephen  A.  Welnhardt 
Prank  D.  Welnstein 
Eric  H.  Weiss 
Stephen  M.  WeUock 
Roderick  A.  Wells 
Robert  A.  Welsh 
Daniel  E.  Wernll 
Richard  W.  Wbealton 
Dennis  R.  Wheeler 
Gregory  J.  White 
Jerry  S.  White 
Scott  R.  White 
Stephen  F.  White 
Stephen  R.  White 
Steven  B.  White 
Michael  W.  Whitted 
Stephen  C.  Widman 
John  M.  Wlede 
Michael  A.  Wlerenga 
Stephen  C.  Widman 
John  M.  Wlebe 
Michael  A.  Wlerenga 
Ronald  L.  Wlgglnton 
Terry  E.  Wight 


Leonard  W.  Wilde- 

mann  III 
Craig  L.  WiUlams 
Dale  J.  Williams 
Darrell  W.  Williams 
James  H.  Williams 
Michael  G.  Williams 
Richard  B.  Williams 
Thomas  D.  Williams 

IV 
Christopher  E.  WiUlB 
Montgomery  P.  Willis 
Peter  C.  Wilson 
Dennis  A.  Wlnberry 
Robert  S.  Wlnslow 
Richard  H.  Woerner 
Christian  E.  Wolfe 
John  C.  Wolff 
David  A.  Woodcock 
Hubbard  S.  Wooten  III 
Edward  P.  Work 
George  M.  Workinger 
James  M.  Wright 
Riley  L.  Wright 
Robert  A.  Wulff 
Donald  J.  Wurzel 
James  D.  Wurzel 
Thomas  M.  Yackley 
Richard  K.  Yasger 
John  M.  Yates,  Jr. 
William  R.  Yates 
Bradley  W.  K.  Yeung 
Charles  P.  Yost 
Jerald  E.  Yost 
Gregory  D.  Young 
Robert  E.  Younger 
David  Y.  Yumen 
Daniel  J.  Zajdel 
Michael  J.  Zak 
Michael  A.  Zarate 
Jeffery  L.  Zebrowakl 


The  following-named  naval  enlisted  sclen- 
tiflc  educational  program  candidates  to  be 
pem'.anent  ensigns  in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Dennis  F.  Bald  James  L.  Harmon 

Lyle  L.  Barngrover        William  R.  Hartsfleld 
Larry  E.  Herbert 
Richard  C.  Henh 
David  A.  Hibbs 
Daniel  H.  Hromadka 
Roger  D.  Hughes 


Charles  B.  Belcher 
James  C.  Bender 
Wendell  S.  Berry 
Eldon  D.  Blancbard 
Frederick  L.  Blume 


Thomas  Bollenbacher  Richard  E.  Hurst 
Kenneth  D.  Bradley  Donald  L.  James 
James  D.  Browft  Leslie  O.  Kagey 

Trenholm  L.  Brownley  Michael  L.  Karl 
Robert  L.  Bruce,  Jr.      William  J.  Kilpatrlck 
Edmond  R.  Bryant,  Sr.  Franklin  E.  Kleen 
Dennis  E.  Bullock         Adam  F.  Klelnholz 
David  M.  Burt  Larry  E.  Koppin 

Cromwell  B.  Campbell  Steve  Koven 
Thomas  A.  Carlson        Kevin  P.  Ladduceur 
David  L.  Carmlchael     Donald  R.  Lancaster 
Stephen  E.  Carpenter   Patrick  Lanier 


James  V.  Cech 
Victor  Chryjapin 
Horace  R.  Clark 
Lanny  D.  Clark 
Nolan  D.  Clifford 
Thomas  Conner 
Robert  T.  Cook 
Sherry  T.  Cowen 
Michael  Crisslnger 
Billy  L.  Doss 
John  P.  Duffleld 
James  R.  Elchstedt 
Stephen  K.  Ellison 
Peter  M.  Evans 
Richard  Evans 
Carey  L.  Pederer 
David  W.  Pennell 


PhUlip  L.  Lanier 
Lawrence  A.  Linquist 
Donald  R.  Lowery 
Robert  R.  Machinskl 
Thomas  J.  Madlgan 
Ira  K.  Magld 
Lew  D.  Mathias 
Michael  L.  Mauk 
Larry  J.  McCarty 
Thomas  L.  McOowen 
PhUllp  M.  McHale 
Ronald  E.  McMurdy 
Michael  W.  Mentas 
Etennls  W.  Mette 
Aubrey  P.  Mitchell 
Rex  M.  Mott 
James  E.  Mundy 


Michael  C.  Preemyers  Larry  J  Murphy 
Robert  E.  Puhrman      john  E.  Myers 


Timothy  J.  O&nn 
James  A.  Gibson 
James  V.  OUbreath 
WUllam  GreUa 
Richard  E.  Griffin 
Bertel  J.  Hansen 
James  E.  Harmon 


Ray  C.  Nash 
Dovard  W.  Nelms 
James  L.  Nesrsta,  Jr. 
Garry  D  Newberry 
Lawrence  G.  Newman 
Hugh  A  O'Hara 
Gary  E.  Oswald 


James  E.  Parr  Gary  N.  Singleton 

Earl  G.  Parshall  Leslie  E.  Smith 

Wayne  Peterson  WUUam  S.  Stagna,  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Pfenninger  Robert  D.  Steele 


Andrew  J.  Pitts 
William  D.  Place 
Carl  W.  Pro 
Walter  N.  Proctor 
Michael  L.  Pugh 
WlUiam  P.  Raines 
WUUam  D.  Randall 
WUllam  R.  Reld 
Gary  L.  Reglin 
Robert  G.  Rlel 
Roger  W.  Roberts 
James  R.  Roe 
Jack  O.  Roney 
Michael  J.  Rowe 
WiUiam  M.  Scamoh 
Jay  P.  Schaeffer 
Dennis  A.  Schmidt 
Kenneth  L.  Shelley 
James  L.  Shelor 
Kim  R.  Shepard 


Joe  C.  Strange 
Arthur  D.  Swan 
Gary  L.  Tarbet 
Allen  D.  Taylor 
James  M.  Terrell 
Christopher  Tessara 
Charles  M.  Vaughn 
Larry  W.  Ward 
Darrell  W.  Warren 
Ewald  W.  Weber 
WUUam  P.  Welsh 
PhUllp  E.  Wentzell 
Charles  M.  WUIlams 
Dannv  B.  Williams 
Dock  D.  WUIlams,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Wood 
William  C.  Wren 
John  C.  Martin 
Steven  W.  Nerheim 
Roger  Stemp 


The  foUowlng-named  Chief  Warrant  OfB- 
cers  to  be  lieutenants  (jiuilor  grade)  In  the 
Navy,  limited  duty,  for  temporary  service, 
in  the  classiScation  Indicated  and  as  per- 
manent warrant  officers  and/or  permanent 
and  temporary  warrant  ofiBcers  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

SOFPLT   OOBPS 


James  P.  Bondurant 
Robert  A.  Brown 


Walter  J.  Pratt 
Bobby  D.  Woodson 


CIVIL   ENOnnZB   OOHPS 

Timothy  P.  Curtln 

DECK 

John  W.  Ackerman       Claude  R.  Layne 
John  T.  Bauder  David  E.  Little 

Robert  P.  Brlttingbam  Thomas  H.  McKenzle 


William  A.  Burris 
Stephen  W.  Cherry 
James  M.  Evans 
James  H.  Ferguson, 

Jr. 
Normand  L.  Gregoire 
Thomas  O.  Hill 
Robert  B.  Hoffman 
James  M.  Jackson 
Joseph  C.  Kitts 


Curtis  Moss 
Merlin  E.  Mundy,  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Powell 
David  G.  Ray 
Glenn  L.  Smith 
John  J.  Smith 
William  J.  Stewart 
Jerry  L.  Todd 
Charles  E.  Whitehead 
Wallace  W.  WUhelm 


OPERATIONS 

Hubert  E.  Colman 
Arthur  W.  Oreer 
Robert  O.  Lowell 

ORDNANCE 

James  P.  Adams,  Jr.      Richard  B.  Heller 
Laurence  J.  H.  Atchl- Daniel  L.  Hoover 


son 
Ronald  L.  Beasley 
Roy  L.  Book 
J.  K.  Casper 
Bruce  L.  Chase 


John  M.  lannetta 
Herbert  C.  Kelly 
Paul  R.  Muse,  Jr. 
James  O.  Mustln 
Frank  P.  Phlpps 


Michael  W.  Clayburn  William  E.  Sltton 
David  E.  Purst  Robert  M.  Stolarz 

Prank  T.  Grutta 

EXFLOSIVS   ORDNANCE   DISPOSAL 

John  G.  Honer 

ADMINISTRATION 


Richard  D.  Barber 
Loren  W.  Biegler 
Tyron  R.  Blancbard 
Ivon  G.  Boycourt,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Drane 
Charles  H.  Portler 
Ronald  M.  Greene 
David  A.  Gschwend 
Roy  G.  Hale 
James  P.  Henry 
Charles  W.  Hogue 
Michael  R.  Hopkins 

DATA  PROCISSING 

Charles  W.  Cooper        John  P.  Stelb,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Jones  Jimmle  D.  Weaver 

Marion  L.  Martin 


Larry  W.  Huckfeldt 
Ernest  W.  Hurst 
Thomas  E.  Kearney 
Herman  C.  Moore,  Jr. 
Ronidd-li:.  Nash 
Albert  L.  North 
Emmett  L.  Pllmmer 
Richard  R.  Poch,  Sr. 
Ralph  G.  Reed 
James  H.  WUson 
Joseph  Woods 


BANDMASTBR 


John  D.  Fluck 


March  17,  1975 
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KNOINEERINC 


Ervel  E.  Attebury,  Jr.    David  L.  Kaufman 
John  B.  Baldwin  Alfred  D.  Kemp,  Jr. 

Raymond    J.     Boeck-Harold  E.  Kerns,  Jr. 


mann 
Earl  L.  Brandon 
WlUiam  M.  Brlgman 
Geoffrey  J.  Calabrese 
Charles  D.  Carrlgan 
David  L.  Clements 


Frank  C.  Knapp 
John  T.  Lapolnt 
Glenn  K.  Larson 
Joseph  W.  Mahaffey 
John  D.  Meeks 
Erwln  C.  Morris,  Jr. 


Francis  C.  Conahan,  Jr  Warren  C.  Mow 


James  L.  Connell 
Richard  E.  Crabtree 
Levi  Davis 
John  M.  Dorso 
Elroy  B.  Elger 
Russell  W.  Enos,  Jr. 
Frank  E.  Florida 
Frank  S.  Fortson  III 
Charles  R 
son 


George  E.  Nims,  Jr. 
Gary  A.  Ovsak 
Prank  C.  Peters 
Donald  A.  Pierce 
John  H.  Rasberry 
James  E.  Roskopb 
Roger  W.  Rutland 
Gerald  M.  Schwartz 
Oulbrand-Oordon  P.  Scott,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Scott 


Claude  R.  Hanley  Dennis  D.  Sheridan 

Lloyd  D.  Hlgglns  James  L.  Singleton 
Raymond  J.  Hopklns,Ralph  M.  Sorensen, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Reynold  N.  HiUse  Richard  L.  Stimtz 

John  A.  Ireland,  Jr.  Craig  R.  Truebel 

Howard  L.  Jones  James  E.  Walthall 

HULL 

Jack  R.  Branson  Daniel  R.  Kroeger 

Earl  D.  Brlley  William  A.  Lynch 

Russell  R.  Carpenter,  Richard  G.  McPherson 


Jr. 

WUUam  H.  Davts 
Del  mas  G.  Pike 
Larry  E.  Hafer 
WUUam  P.  Jones 
Robert  J.  Kenyon 
Walter  Kohn 


Charles  C.  Morris 
Joseph  P.  Noha,  Jr. 
Peter  G.  Piccinl 
Charles  E.  Runyan 
WUllam  A.  Schmidt 
John  A.  Shrlver 
Robert  E.  Wallace 


ELECTRICIAN 


James  A.  Lane 
Terry  8.  Steele 


ELECTRONICS 


WUUam  J.  Anderson 
Paul  J.  Apodaca 
Charles  D.  Arnold 
Thomas  E.  Brayman 
Ward  M.  Bromaghlm 
George  P.  Crawford 
Harvey  E.  Denam 
Luis  M.  Duran 
Edward  E.  Flamboe 
Terrance  J.  Pord 
James  R.  Free,  Jr. 
Howard  E  Galen,  Jr. 
WilUam  E.  German 
Walter  Gibson 
Eric  8.  Glidden 
Richard  Granlund 
Kenneth  R.  Greve 
James  D.  Hammontree 
Clark  R.  Hanson 
Frederick  R.  Heckel 
Norman  L.  Hlnen 
Robert  O.  James 
Michael  R.  Judd 


Oakley  A.  Korbellk 
Robert  T.  Lunt 
John  P.  MacKenn 
Thomas  P.  Magulre 
Julian  T.  Matthews 
Charles  B.  Poston 
Charles  L.  Ruddy,  Jr. 
George  G.  Rule 
RusseU  M.  Safford 
WiUiam  R.  Sage 
Arnold  R.  Schul- 

meister,  Jr. 
Johnnie  W.  Shierllng 
Kenneth  O.  Shiill 
Robert  H.  Slack 
Hugh  L.  Stephens 
Bernard  I.  Sulman 
MarshaU  E.  Tanner, 

Jr. 
Freddie  Von  Tate 
Ralph  M.  Vlcek 
John  WaU 
John  W.  Wells 


CBTPTOLOGT 

Kenneth  W.  Cummings,  Jr. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Daniel  L.  Bodlne 
Wesley  P.  Bomer 
Terrence  J.  Comfort 
Alfred  J.  Estep 
Jackie  E.  Godwin 
Herbert  R.  Hlnton 
John  L.  Howard 


Johnnie  C.  Moore,  Jr. 
Michael  T.  Peyton 
Edward  J.  Schultz 
Richard  L.  Weavil 
John  S.  Woodbury 
Ronald  J.  Zell 


AVIATION    OPERATIONS 

Joseph  J.  Breslln  III 
John  H.  Starnes 

AVIATION    CONTROL 

Bobby  J.  BuUard  Robert  M.  Parsons 

Hubert  W.  Mlnnlck      Jerry  M.  Snyder 

PHOTOORAPHT 

WUUam  C.  Penton,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Waller 


AIR  INTELLIGENCE 

Melvln  L.  Gilbert 

METEOROLOGY 

Jerry  C.  McConnell 

AVIATION  ORDNANCE 


Rex  Brown 
Raymond  B 


Pone 


Thomas  C.  Malich 
Donald  M.  Smith 


AVIONICS 

Fred  C.  Artley  Daniel  R.  Richards 

Lawrence   D.  Brosh  Joseph  T.  Tindell 

Ralph  C.  Buzzell  James  J.  Werbiskls 
Ronald  J.  McLeroy 

AVIATION  ANTISUBMARINE  WARFARE 

David  h.  Barger 

AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


James  R.  King 
Garrel  R.  McNeal 
Joseph  M.  Odell 
Gary  D  Patton 
Freddie  W.  Ritchie 
William  A.  Saye 
WUllam  M.  Schleber 
Richard  K.  Siar,  Jr. 


Richard  E  Andersen 
Eben  E.  Barnett  11 
WUUam  L.  Beane 
Bruce  C.  Carawon 
Sidney  B.  Preegard 
Randal  R.  HaU 
Lester  Johnson 
Patrick  H.  Johnson 
Patrick  K.  Justet 

*JoeI  L.  Parran  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Dental  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

•  George  R.  Myers  and  •  Robert  S.  Jones 
(Naval  Reserve  o£Bcers)  to  be  permanent 
lieutenants  (J.g.)  and  temporary  lieutenants 
In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

*  Richard  A.  Davidson  *  Richard  N.  Saxton 

•  David  R.  Pitch  •  David  E.  Welner 

•  Mlcheal  S.  Goldman  •  Dennis  M.  Whiting 

*  Owen  R.  Morse 

•Maj.  Thomas  W.  Henn,  MC,  ARNG,  to  be 
a  permanent  comnumder  In  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  tT.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

•  Ex-Lt.  Wesley  R.  Jacobs,  to  be  a  per- 
manent commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•  Ex-Lt.  Harry  A.  Edwards,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
permanent  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

*Joel  P.  Mills  (clvlUan  college  graduate) 
to  be  appointed  a  peramnent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•  Donald  R.  GiUesple,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to 
be  reappointed  from  the  temporary  disabU- 
Ity  retired  list  as  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

•  Harold  P.  Smtlh,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list,  as  a  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

•Aline  E.  Sullivan,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  disabUity 
retired  list  as  a  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain  in  the  Nurse  Corps  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Ex-Lt.  Robert  G.  Kaufman,  to  be  a  tem- 
porary commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

•Arlette  P.  Wilkes,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  disabUity 
retired  list  as  a  permanent  lieutenant  and 


a  temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Nurse  Corps  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Walter  P.  Klmzey,  U.S.  Navy  officer  to  be 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list 'as  a  permanent  commander  In 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Rodney  J.  Beckett       •William  J.  Mangano 


•Paul  R.  Moore 
•James  w.  Taylor 
•Kim  H.  Vance 
•George  W.  WlUlams, 

in 


•Robert  8.  Betz 
•Dennis  P.  Clark 
•Alfonse  J.  Deluca 
•Robert  J.  Prank 
•Michael  J.  Homer 
•Samuel  P.  Johnson 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Gary  A.  Backlund        •Ronald  T.  Paganl 


*  James  P.  Reske 
•John  D.  Schroeder 
AUen  L.  Slsk 
•Randolph  M.  Stevens 
•WUUam  A.  Walker, 
Jr. 


*Dale  D.  Bailey 
•Leon  R.  Escude,  Jr. 
•Jimmy  D.  King 
Jeffrey  A.  Lane 
Michael  G.  Line- 

baugh 
•Lawrence  D. 
McKinley 

•Louis  J.  Doden,  VS.  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  from  the  temporary 
disabUity  retired  list  as  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  line  in  the  reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Benjamin  P.  Withers,  m  (Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallficatalons  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
•Millard  X.  Howard,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer, to  be  appointed  a  Ueutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Dental  Corps  In  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  Candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent Ensigns  In  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Paul  L.  Archer  •William  E.  Martin.  II 

Edward  D.  Bain  Roger  W. 

Gordon  E.  Baum  Morgenstem 

Raymond  B.  Bowling    Frederick  R.  Morse 
Karen  M.  Brown  Donald  E.  Neumann. 

Vincent  E.  Caraccl  Jr. 

Larry  S.  Jackson  Michael  H.  Nlttelman 


Christopher  D. 

Knaggs 
Jeffery  S.  Lee 
Richard  O.  McHarg 
Marcus  A.  Mclnnis 
•Richard  L. 
Martin,  Jr. 


Robin  L.  Parks 
Richard  A.  Rieger 
Christopher  B. 

Robinson 
•James  W.  Sheffield 
James  M.  Torpey 
•Edward  C.  Trasoras 
•Carl  M.  AgUozzo  (civilian  coUege  gradu- 
ate)   to  be  appointed  a  commander  in  the 
Medical   Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
The  foUowlng  named  (clvUlan  coUege  grad- 
uates) to  oe  permanent  commanders  in  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 
•Agustln  Acosta 
•Lutgardo  Q.  Panllllo 

•Comdr.  Robert  H.  Cave,  U.S.  Navy  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps  In  the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenants  (Junior 
grade)    and   temporary   lieutenants   In   the 
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Dental   Corps   of  the   Navy,   subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Raymond  D.  Bartz       'Michael  J.  Kelley 
•John  Common  'James  B.  McSherry 

•Francis  J.  •Brett  C.  Miller 

Gallagher,  Jr.  •Timothy  S.  Smith 

•Thomas  M.  Hewlett 

•Lt.  Cmdr.  Elizabeth  C.  Strang,  U.S.  Navy 
retired  officer  to  be  reappointed  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list  as  a  perma- 
nent lieutenant  commander  in  the  Nurse 
Corps  in  the  U^S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations therefore  as  provided  by  law. 

•Dr.  Allan  I.  Bloom,  ex-USNB  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•Dr.  Wm.  G.  Podolsky,  ex-USNR  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•Dr.  David  W.  Rabak,  ex-Army  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•Vito  V.  Gaiera  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  commander  and  a  tem- 
porary captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Bertram  J.  Lee  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  reserve  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•David  L.  Williams  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(J.g.)  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  appMslnted  permanent  lieutenants 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

•George  R.  Freeland     'Charles  R. 
•Richard  L.  Harman        McLaughlin 
•Charles  G.  Heckel        •Lewis  L.  Ware,  Jr. 

•Ronald  L.  Cummlngs  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Dr.  Leslie  D.  Rivers  (ex-USN  officer)  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  In 
the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
UJS.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

•Nolan  D.  Shlpman,  U.S.  Navy  Officer  to 
be  appointed  a  Commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  service,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  provided  by  law. 

•Dr.  Charles  A.  Payne  (civilian)  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  conunander  and  tem- 
porary captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  (Enlisted  men)   to  be  tem- 
porary B^slgns  in  tho  Medical  Service  Corps 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Danny  W.  Crlbb  •J?jne8  J.  Swafford,  Jr 

•George  M.  Maskulak   •John  C.  Wocher 
•Albert  J.  Smith 

Mark  R.  Lend,  U.S.  Air  Force  cadet,  to  be 
a  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Paul  C.  Charbonneau,  U.S.  Navy  officer  in 
the  Dental  Corps,  to  be  a  temporary  com- 
mander in  the  Dental  Corps  in  the  Reserve 


of  the  Navy,  subject   to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Arthur  S.  Morse,  Jr.,  and  "R"  "J"  Jones, 
ex-Army  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
commanders  In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain   in    the    line,    subject   to   qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Abert,  James  G. 
Adams,  David  E. 
Ahlberg,  Arnold  E. 
Allan.  Gaylord  T. 
Ammon,  Peter  C. 


Fox,  Edward  I. 
Fox,  Jack  H. 
Freiberger,  Howard 
Frlsche,  Francis  X. 
Garrison,  William  H., 


Anderson,  William  J.        Jr. 

Archer,  John  J.  Gehman,  Robert  S. 

Arnold,  Coy  H.,  II  Gill,  Gerald  W. 

Atkin,  Lawrence  C.  Glllaspy,  Dudley  A. 
Austin,  Russell  A.,  Jr.  Gilmore,  James  L. 

Azzarlta,  Frank  X.  GUstrap,  Jack  R. 

Baguley,  Norman  A.  Glass,  Juandell  D. 

Bailey,  Gary  B.  Gorman,  James  G. 

Barker,  Thomas  C.  Gorman,  Robert  G. 

Barron,  John  S.  Green,  Leo  H.,  Jr. 

Batthauer,  Byron  E.  Green,  Philip  F. 

Beer,  Dean  R.  Greenlaw,  William  C. 

Bellone,  Elmer  A.  Greer,  John  G. 
Benshoof,  Kenneth  W.  Gurney,  Walter  J. 

Bigler,  Glade  S.  Gwynn,  John  L. 

Black,  Ralph  P.  Hamilton,  William  J., 
Boardman,  John  M.  Jr. 

Bole,  George  T.  Hammer,  Leon 

Boyden,  Donald  L.  Hannagan,  James  P., 
Brame,  Frank  A.,  ni        Jr. 

Bruns,  Robert  E.  Hargrove,  John  Q.,  HI 

Buckley,  James  A.  Harris,  Robert  L. 

Euell.  Bruce  T.  Head,  William  I. 

Buesener,  Charles  A.  Healy,  James  V. 

Burleson,  Wsillace  R.  Hempel,  Robert  E.,  Ill 
Bumette,  OUen  L.,  Jr.  Hendel,  Richard  W. 

Burt,  Richard  A.  Higglns,  Robert  L. 

Calkins,  Dean  L.  Holfelder,  John  L. 

Callaghan,  James  R.  HoUlster,  Walter  M. 
Canestra,  Kenneth  W.  Holman,  William  C. 

Carlos,  Tomas  V.  Hoover,  Harwood 

Carlsen,  Charles  R.  Hufflne.  Donald  H. 

Carson,  Louis  F..  Jr.  Huntley,  Robert  C, 
Case,  NeU  A.  jr. 

Caswell,  John  H.  Hutson,  James  R. 

Cave,  David  B.  Imel,  John  M. 

Caviness,  Claude  P.  Jahns,  Arthur  W. 

Chinn,  Ralph  M.  Jarck,  Walter 

Chrlsman,  Dan  M.  Johnson,  Lowell  E. 
Christopher,  Allison  L.Johnson,  Robert  A. 

Click,  Bobby  W.  Johnston,  Richard  H. 

Coen,  Richard  J.  Jones,  Thomas  E. 

Collins,  Clyde  Kaiser,  Dale  E. 

Colwell,  Lawrence  S.  Kaltenbach,  John  L. 

Craig,  John  E.  Kane,  Robert  E. 

Creps,  Roland  R.  Keeler,  Roger  N. 

Daniels,  WUllam  D.  Keller,  Arthur  S. 

Davenport,  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  Peter  B..  Jr. 

Day.  Lucius  B..  Jr.  Keppel,  Robert  E. 

Dickinson,  Calhoun  Kern,  Kenneth  E. 

Donovan,  Edward  M.,  Kerrigan,  John  P. 

Jr.  Kiner,  Richard  A. 
Dougherty,  John  E.,  JrKlng,  Benjamin  F..  Jr. 

Dowd.  William  G.,  Jr.  Kitchen,  William  L. 

Duerr,  Edwin  C.  Kraynak,  Michael,  Jr., 

Duke,  David  W.  Krelner,  Leon  W. 

Dunbar,  William  M.  Kruger,  Richard 

Dunne,  James  M.  Lallcker,  Robert  G. 

Edlnger,  John  S.  Laverty,  Howard  K. 

Ehr,  Richard  L.  Lawrence,  Paul  B. 

Ellis,  Eugene  D.  Lee,  James  C. 

Ely.  Roland  P..  Jr.  Lenfest.  Harold  F. 

Ernest.  Francis  L.  Letkemann,  Herkus, 
Evans.  Albert  C.  W..  VII 

Evans,  Arnold  A.  Linton,  George  H. 

Everson,  Donald  B.  Lockard.  Noff  S. 

Flshel.  Charles  E.  Lohmann.  WUllam  H. 

Fltzmorris,  Nell  T.  Lubach,  Donald  W. 

Flittner.  Glenn  A.  Lux,  Donald  G. 


Lynne.  Donald  M. 
Mahaffey.  John  F. 
Marsh.  Barry  B. 
Masters.  Miles  H. 
Matta.  Robert  M. 
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Scarbrough.  William 

R..  Jr. 
Schaefer,  James  A. 
Schafer,  Robert  W. 
Sharff,  Aaron  R.,  Jr. 
Matthews,  Keith  B.       Schippmann,  Edward 
Mauhs,  John  S.  D. 

Mays.  Jacklon  G.  Schroats,  Richard  P. 

McBrlde,  Richard  W.     Scott.  Ronald  C. 
McCann,  Richard  Selbert,  Moody  G. 

McGulre,  Richard  J.     Selph,  Wade  E. 
Meriwether,  Gordon      Shaughnessy, 

K,.  Jr.  William  M. 

Merrill.  James  W.  Shelley.  Leon  R. 

Messlnger.  Emerson       Shuck.  Thomas  L. 

B.  Siken.  James  P. 

Midboe,  Albert  M.  Simons.  Robert  I. 

Mlddleton,  Blake  Skidmore.  Sidney 

Milam.  George  W.  a.,  Jr. 

Mlxon,  William  R.,  Jr.  Sloan.  Ben  L. 
Moloney.  John  D.  Sloan.  Charles  E. 

Moody,  Roy  B.,  Jr.  Smith,  Joseph  C. 

Morgan.  David  C.  Smith,  Lowell  C. 

Morris,  WUllam  L.,  Jr.   Smith.  Ralph  W.  Jr 
Morrogh.  WUllam  P.      Smith.  Ralph  E. 
Morse,  Minot  C,  Jr.        Smith,  Tracy  D. 
Myers.  Ronald  G.  Sobke.  Gene  E. 

Nelley.  Alexander  Soldatos,  George  E 

Nelson.  William  E.,  Jr.  spencer,  BiUie  H. 
Nolan,  James  M.  Stephany.  George 

Norton.  Julian  H..  Jr.        g.,  Jr. 
Odell,  Jean  M.  Stewart,  John  H. 

Oglo,  Michael  F.  Stewart,  Robert  E. 

Ort,  Eddie  P..  HI  strachan.  John 

O-Toole.  Charles  S.,  Jr.  strasburg,  Louis  G. 
Ott,  Norman  K.,  Jr.       streit,  Peter  L.,  Jr. 
Oxenford,  Robin  A.        Stubblefleld,  Roderick 
Paterson.  Dale  R.  ^V 

Patterson,  Thomas  J.,  Sudduth.  Jack  W. 
„  •''■•  Sudler,  Louis  C,  Jr. 

Pearson,  Donald  V.        swan.  Benjamin  D 
Penney,  WUllam  M.,      Taylor,  Victor  G. 

•^'■-  Thomas,  Dean  C. 

Peterson.  Charles  K.      Thomas.  Wayne  D 
Peterson,  Dana  C.  Thompson,  Emory  C 

Peterson,  Norman  O.     Tinley.  John  H 
PipkUi.  Cyril  M.  Todd,  Harold  C 

Piatt.  Alvln  W.  Uddenberg,  Bertram 

Pimal.  Richard  O.  j. 

Popham.  Neal  R.  Utzlnger.  Roland  J 

Potter.  Ramon  G.  Wadsworth.  Roger  K 

Power,  Edward  J..  Jr.     Walker.  WUllam  B 
Putek.  Henry  W.  Walsh.  Leo  A. 

Raley.  John  W.,  Jr.        Wenning.  Robert  A 
Ringis.  Romaine  H.       Wheeler,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Ritchie,  Charles  M.        Wiggins,  Glenn  R. 
Rogner,  Eric  E.  Wilkinson,  Keith  A. 

RoUins,  James  R.  WUllams.  John  C. 

Roon.  Eugene  R.  Williams.  Roy  E. 

Roskopp.  Frederick  J.  Wright.  Russell  A. 
Rumsfeld.  Donald  H.    Wunsch.  William  F. 
Rubs,  WUllam  A.  Toung.  Richard  E. 

Sampson.  Harvey  R.      Zlrps,  George 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
CogsweU,  June  M.         Javaras,  Eftyhla  I. 
Cross,  Vilna  A.  Kasky,  Ruth  L. 

Denker,  Patricia  M.       Schekorra.  Eva  W. 
Hoeck.  Jeanne  F.  Stovall.  EiUa  M. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Henrietta  R.  Lanier.  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  conunander  in  the  line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  17, 1975: 

Thb    Jtjdiciaet 

Dick  Yin  Wong,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  vice 
Martin  Pence,  retired. 

Robert  O'Conor,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas   vice  Ben  C.  Connally,  retired. 


March  17,  1975 


Departmsmt  or  Justicb 

Lawrence  J.  Semenza,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  V.  DeVoe  Heaton. 
resigned. 

Mark  W.  Buyck,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John 
K.  Orisso,  term  expired. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IW  THZ  NAVT 

Adm.  Worth  H.  Bagley,  VS.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

Adm.  Harold  E.  Shear,  VS.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oi>erations 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085,  In  the  grade  of  admiral. 
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Vice  Adm.  David  H.  Bagley,  UJS.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
ElbUlty  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  grade  of  admiral 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  whUe  so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


QUALTTY  DENTAL  CARE 

HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OP  NORTH   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  17.  1975 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
boards  of  dental  examiners  from  10 
States.  Specifically,  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia  were  repre- 
sented. Additionally,  the  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, Dr.  James  R.  Little  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners, Mr.  B.  J.  Crawford  of  Chicago,  HI. ; 
and  the  president  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  Dr.  L.  M.  Kennedy  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  were  present.  In  all,  28  people 
took  time  off  from  their  busy  schedules 
to  come  to  Washington  and  in  many  in- 
stances traveled  substantial  distances  in 
order  to  be  here. 

They  came  because  like  an  increasing 
number  of  other  good  citizens  they  are 
concerned  about  the  way  things  are  go- 
ing in  this  country.  Particularly,  they  are 
disturbed  about  a  matter  in  which  they 
have  special  Insight — the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  its  Division  of 
Dentistry  to  coerce  State  legislatures  and 
State  dental  boards  into  allowing  less 
qualified,  nonprofessional  persons  to  per- 
form dental  functions  such  as  actually 
placing  final  dental  restorations — fill- 
ings— in  patients'  teeth. 

Now  these  concerned  citizens  did  not 
come  to  Washington  as  representatives  of 
the  dental  profession — though  they  are 
practicing  dentists;  they  came  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  boards  of  dental 
examiners  of  their  respective  States.  As 
members  of  such  boards,  it  is  their  duty 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  dental  care 
from  becoming  the  victims  of  improper 
dental  practices  and  to  provide  appro- 
priate standards  for  dental  care  in  their 
States.  The  dental  boards  are  agencies  of 
State  government.  They  represent  the 
citizens  of  their  State,  and  it  was  in  this 
fine  spirit  of  good  citizenship  that  they 
met  to  discuss  problems  that  are  being 
created  by  HEW  in  derogation  of  the 
public  interest. 

While  in  Washington,  they  drafted  a 
brief  statement  of  their  purpose  and 
goals.  I  would  like  to  share  this  state- 
ment with  my  fellow  Senators. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  entitled  "Dental  Care  in 
Oiu:  State:  A  Statement  From  Our  State 
Dental  Board,"  prepared  on  March  11, 
1975,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  as  follows : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dental  Care  in  Otnt  State — A  Statement 
From  Ottr  State  Dental  Board 

We  are  present  today  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  our  States,  as  the  duly  consti- 
tuted authority  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  practice  of  dentistry  within  our 
State.  It  is  our  statutory  duty  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  the  illegal  and  unethical  prac- 
tice of  dentistry.  We  do  this  by  examination 
and  licensure  of  qualified  people,  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  those  individuals 
in  violation  of  our  State  laws.  We  provide 
standards  by  which  dental  educational  insti- 
tutions are  approved.  All  of  this  is  to  protect 
the  consumers  of  dental  care  and  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  general  public. 

We  are  here  today  becaxise  the  Division  of 
Dentistry  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  making  it  impossible 
for  tis  to  continue  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  to  guarantee  them  that  those 
who  provide  dental  care  are  qualified  and 
competent. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  its  Division  of  Dentistry  have 
exceeded  the  intent  of  Congress  by  imple- 
menting Federal  law  with  rules,  regulations 
and  giUdelines  which  require  the  subordina- 
tion of  State  laws  in  order  for  dental  edu- 
cational institutions  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds.  Such  subordination  of  State  laws  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  HEW  requirement  that 
uiUicensed  persons  be  taught  dental  func- 
tions which  are  Ulegal  in  forty-three  States; 
for  example,  the  placing  of  final  dental 
restorations  (flUlngs).  Otherwise,  funds  are 
withheld.  HEW  is  spending  vast  amounts  of 
tax  doUars  on  programs  which  £»re  ineffec- 
tive in  resolving  the  dental  problems  of  the 
consimiers  of  dental  care.  In  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  Federal  funds,  HEW  is 
in  effect  coercing  dental  educational  Insti- 
tutions to  advocate  the  revision  of  State 
laws  In  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  non- 
professionals who  have  not  been  reqiUred 
to  attain  the  same  standards  prevloxisly 
required  of  professionals  to  provide  dental 
care  to  consiimers.  Obviously,  It  Is  not  the 
proper  function  of  unelected  oflBcials  in  HEW 
to  Influence  or  structure  state  laws. 

We  believe  that  such  action  on  the  part 
of  HEW  win  resiUt  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  dental  care.  Of  course,  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  minorities 
with  less  economic  fiezibllity,  will  be  the 
primary  recipients  of  such  lower  quality  care. 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  traditional  American 
free  enterprise  sjrstem  has  provided  the  high- 
est level  of  dental  care  in  the  world,  with 
the  greatest  avaUabillty  of  such  care  to  the 


most  consumers.  Future  plans  In  the  field  of 
dental  development  should  be  consistent 
with  this  concept,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  intervention. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  March 
11,  1975  issue  of  the  Record  I  included 
in  the  Extension  of  Remarlts  an  address 
given  by  President  Thieu  to  a  delegation 
of  our  colleagues  who  were  recently  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Saigon  Post — one  of  16  news- 
papers published  in  that  city — which 
was  also  addressed  to  the  congressional 
delegations.  I  believe  this  editorial  ex- 
presses the  view  of  at  least  a  substantial 
body  of  the  ordinary  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and,  therefore,  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial,  dated  March  3,  1975. 
follows: 

On  Open  Letter  to  U.S.  Leglslators  in 
Vietnam 

Dear  Friends:  Godspeed  as  you  return  to 
the  United  States  after  a  visit  to  Vietnam. 

You  have  heard  the  pros  and  cons  on  the 
need  of  additional  aid  for  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  and  assessments  on  the  current  sit- 
uation prevaUlng  here.  Doubtless,  in  your 
meetings  vrtth  a  cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, you  were  treated  to  discourses  on  the 
prosaic  and  the  ponderous.  Undoubtedly,  too. 
you  must  have  been  regaled  with  perorations 
about  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in 
Vietnam. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  this  rlght- 
or-wrong -course  controversy.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  politics.  We  are  but  ordinary 
people  concerned  with  a  free  Vietnam — free 
of  communism  and  the  totalitarian  way  of 
life. 

Allow  U.S  simple  citizens  to  air  a  few 
thoughts. 

We  shall  not  be  presumptlotis  by  discuss- 
ing American  interests.  In  truth,  we  do  not 
know  much  about  it.  What  we  do  know  ta 
that  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  you  committed 
troops  to  Vietnam.  And  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  that  presence,  there  were  not 
a  few  mistakes  by  Americans  as  well  as  Viet- 
namese. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  American  troops  gave  rise  to  a 
very  special  situation  replete  with  problems 
which  it  was  our  lot  to  Inherit. 

We  do  not  want  to  argue  about  the  merits 
of  your  desire  to  end  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  sake  of  your  own  interest  and, 
may  we  say,  ours  too. 
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The  Vietnamese  people  do  realize  that  to 
be  truly  deserving  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, they  have  to  struggle  for  It  themselves 
and  not  rely  on  other  people  to  do  It  for 
them. 

What  concerns  us  Is  the  manner  and  the 
spirit  of  how  the  American  role  In  Vietnam 
shall  terminate.  You  want  to  leave  and,  we 
want  you  to  leave  too,  aware  as  we  are  that 
after  little  more  than  a  decade  you  have 
grown  tired  and  decided  you  must  go. 

As  a  nation  rich  In  the  tradition  of  help- 
ing other  peoples  in  safeguarding  their  pat- 
rimony and  the  right  to  exist  under  the 
sun,  you  may  not  find  leaving  easy  or  sim- 
ple. But  the  situation  spawned  by  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  requires  that  you  look  at 
the  consequences  of  your  decision  on  involve- 
ment regardless  of  whether  It  was  a  mistake 
or  not. 

It  is  said  that  the  Vietnam  affair  Is  an 
open-ended  one,  a  bottomless  pit.  Please  be 
assured,  that  past  experience  has  made  us 
realize  only  too  well  the  pain  of  humiliation 
as  a  people  who  have  to  knock  on  the  door  of 
another  people  to  ask  for  help.  But  we  are 
buoyed  by  the  determination  not  to  rely  on 
foreign  assistance  in  the  near  future.  And 
there  are  reasonable  chances  of  accomplish- 
ing this  through  food  production  and  the 
bright  prospects  of  exploiting  oil. 

You  have  been  told  and  we  have  heard 
your  views  about  ours  being  an  undemo- 
cratic regime  and  that  venality  and  injus- 
tices are  widespread  here.  Again,  In  the 
capacity  of  mere  and  simple  citizens,  let  us 
state  that  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  un- 
happy about  our  own  government  and  often 
are  frustrated  and  discouraged  by  the  ills 
that  plague  this  government.  Despite  such 
unhapplness  and  frustration,  however,  we 
believe  there  is  still  room  for  Improvement 
and  that  this  can  be  done.  The  alternative 
is  If  the  communists  prevaU  we  shall  be 
cast  Into  the  abyss  of  eternal  darkness. 

Let  us  reiterate  that  our  concern  Is  not 
really  the  amount  of  additional  aid— In  the 
Instant  case,  300  million  U.S.  dollars— but 
the  basic  attitude  of  your  government  vis-a- 
vis  our  country.  We  are  realistic  and  cog- 
nizant of  the  mood  prevailing  in  your  coun- 
try on  further  assistance  to  us.  If  we  are 
repetitious  in  our  concern  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  basic  tJ.S.  attitude  toward  us, 
it  is  because  we  look  at  the  great  American 
nation  as  Imbued  with  the  most  lofty  of 
Ideals  and  altruism.  In  this  conviction  we 
do  not  want  to  be  disappointed. 

In  arguing  for  a  cutoff  of  American  assist- 
ance even  If  it  entails  the  collapse  of  South 
Vietnam  and  a  communist  takeover.  8om« 
may  say  it  couldn't  be  helped  and  that  we 
deserve  It. 

Somehow  we  conceive  that  deep  In  the 
American  psyche,  a  tortured  voice  will  say 
this  is  wrong  and  will  not  consign  South 
Vietnamese  to  a  fate  they  do  not  want  nor 
deserve. 

An  abrupt.  If  Inglorious,  end  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  In  Vietnam  Is  a  trau- 
matic experience  too  disturbing  to  contem- 
plate.  .  .  . 

Best  wishes  always  and  love  to  you  from 
Vietnam. 

Your  Vietnamese  friends. 


SENIOR     CITIZENS     AND     THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17.  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8, 1  held  a  daylong  public  hearing  in  my 
district  on  senior  citizens  and  the  econ- 
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omy.  I  heard  testimony  from  more  than 
two  dozen  witnesses,  including  heads  of 
senior  citizen  organizations,  government 
agency  directors,  and  several  individuals. 
The  hearing  room  was  crowded  with 
older  Americans  interested  in  having 
their  words  heard  by  me  as  well  as  by 
the  public  ofiQcials  and  various  adminis- 
trators who  were  in  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
problems  was  the  plethora  of  inade- 
quacies built  into  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI)  program.  Ms.  Mar- 
garet Perlstein,  cochairperson  of  the 
Suffolk  Action  Coalition,  spoke  directly 
to  the  problems  of  SSI  at  the  hearing.  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  benefit  from 
her  testimony,  which  I  would  like  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Ms.  Helen  Gould,  executive  director 
of  the  Suffolk  Community  Council,  has 
been  tireless  in  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  less  advantaged.  In  her  testimony  she 
presented  to  me  several  solutions  to  the 
problems  not  only  of  SSI  recipients,  but 
also  of  all  those  senior  citzens  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  I  think  Members  of  Uie 
House  would  do  well  to  read  her  remarks 
as  well. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony   by   Margaret   C.   Perlstein 

Congressman  Downey,  Senior  Citizens,  Ad- 
vocates and  Friends:  As  a  member  of  the 
Suffolk  Action  Coalition  of  SSI  Recipients 
and  Advocates  (SAC),  I  have  been  asked  to 
present  to  you  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  encountered  with  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  as  it  relates  specifi- 
cally to  Senior  Cntlzens. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  begin  with  a  brief 
description  of  SAC.  We  are  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  are  representatives  of  agencies  serv- 
ing the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  physically, 
mentally  and  emotionally  handicapped  In 
Suffolk  County.  SAC  was  organized  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Suffolk  County  Conununlty 
Council  with  the  purp)ose  of  forming  a  union 
of  Interested  professionals  and  recipients  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problems  engendered 
by  the  SSI  program.  Our  first  official  meet- 
ing was  fovu-  months  ago,  and  since  then  we 
have  set  up  a  county  task  force,  a  federal- 
state  task  force  and  have  formed  the  But- 
folk  County  SSI  Monitoring  Program  in 
which  documentation  was  collected  regard- 
ing the  inadequacies  of  SSI. 

Approximately  two  hundred  actual  cases 
have  been  received  from  community  agencies, 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
further  docximentatlon  through  a  volunteer 
program  to  Interview  Individual  recipients. 
The  documentation  received  to  date  illus- 
trates tragic  and  pathetic  Instances  of  how 
our  senior  citizens  are  forced  to  live.  For 
example,  one  agency  related  the  story  of  an 
elderly  woman  on  SSI  who,  because  of  the 
high  rent  she  Is  forced  to  pay,  has  very  little 
money  left  for  food.  As  a  result,  her  diet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  consists  mainly 
of  oatmeal,  and  she  has  no  food  left  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  In  order  to  alleviate  her 
hunger  pains  she  fills  her  stomach  with 
water.  A  worker  at  a  nutrition  center  told 
us  that  the  elderly  people  In  the  program 
come  to  the  center  with  their  pockets  filled 
with  plastic  bags.  After  they  have  eaten  their 
meal  they  return  for  seconds  and  put  this 
fooi  Into  the  plastic  bags  In  order  to  eat  a 
meal  at  home. 

A  few  recipients  over  65  are  fortimate 
enough  to  have  relatives  or  friends  who  are 
kind  enough  to  provide  a  few  meals  a  month 
for  them,  but  these  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  The  majority  of  the  recipients 
have  to  make  due  and  eke  out  an  existence 
on   the  ludicrously   Inadequate  amount  of 
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money  left  after  paying  rent  and  utUltles.  As 
the  cost  of  living  rises,  the  problem  becomes 
more  and  more  severe. 

SAC  has  determined  four  major  areas  of 
concern  for  the  elderly  who  have  to  depend 
on  SSI  for  their  existence.  We  would  now 
like  to  describe  these  problem  areas  to  you, 
along  with  steps  which  we  feel  the  federal 
government  could  take  in  order  to  alleviate 
these  problems. 

(1)  It  Is  presently  necessary  to  appear  at 
the  local  Social  Security  office  In  person  to 
make  an  application  for  SSI,  and  to  wait, 
sometimes  three  or  four  hours,  to  be  inter- 
viewed. As  you  are  well  aware,  the  public 
transportation  In  Suffolk  Coiinty  Is  deplor- 
able at  best,  and  there  Is  no  direct  service 
to  oiu"  local  SSA  office  (Patchogue).  People 
who  need  SSI,  in  most  cases,  cannot  afford  a 
car,  and  have  no  money  to  pay  for  trans- 
portation to  the  SSA  office  by  taxi.  Some 
hardy  people  have  even  attempted  to  hitch- 
hike. There  are  many  elderly  people  who  need 
financial  aid  but  who  are  bedridden,  physi- 
cally ill  or  otherwise  Incapacitated.  The  fed- 
eral government  should  provide  funds  for 
district  offices  to  hire  and  train  additional 
staff  who  can  make  field  visits  In  situa- 
tions where  a  person  Is  homebound  for  the 
aforementioned  reasons.  This  could  be  sub- 
ject to  substantiation  by  a  physician  or  so- 
cial service  agency  advocate.  Until  this  serv- 
ice has  been  provided,  some  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  (a)  provide  transportation 
funds  for  those  applicants  who  are  not  physi- 
cally 111,  and  (b)  to  accept  vnltten  affidavits 
from  the  people  who  are  homebound  because 
of  Illness. 

(2)  The  flat-rate  grant  now  provided  by 
the  federal  government  Is  totally  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged  In  this  area 
due  to  the  fact  that  regional  cost-of-living 
differences  are  not  taken  Into  account.  It 
appears  that  the  states  which  had  provided 
additional  money  above  the  federal  grant 
are  Interested  in  reducing  their  share  of  the 
expense,  and  have  not  passed  along  Social 
Security  and  other  federal  pension  Increases. 
There  has  been  no  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  the  SSI  check,  In  New  York  State,  except 
for  the  no  foodtstamp  cash-out  allotment, 
since  January,  1974,  even  though  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  sharply  over  the  paist  year. 
Provisions  must  be  made  to  mandate  the 
pass-along  of  cost  of  living  Increases  In  Social 
Security  and  other  federal  pensions  to  SSI 
recipients.  Currently,  the  automatic  Increases 
In  these  programs  are  deducted  from  the  SSI 
check,  although  they  are  now  given  to  all 
other  social  security  pensioners  regardless 
of  the  other  sources  of  unearned  Income. 
Contractual  hold-harmless  provision  agree- 
ments with  certain  states  must  be  corrected 
to  force  these  states  to  pass  on  to  SSI  re- 
cipients the  Increases  granted  in  the  federal 
SSI  allotment. 

(3)  Due  to  the  fact  that  rents  and  utilities 
are  so  exorbitant  In  the  Suffolk  County  area, 
the  basic  need  for  adequate  nutrition  is  not 
being  met.  The  states  had  the  option  to 
exclude  food  stamps  from  the  SSI  program 
and  substitute  a  cash  grant.  The  $10  cash 
given  in  New  York  State  instead  of  food 
stamps  Is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  aged  and  has  caused  malnutri- 
tion and  severe  physical  problems.  Nutrition 
centers  and  other  senior  citizen  food  pro- 
grams have  attempted  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, but  their  funds  are  not  adequate  to 
handle  the  overwhelming  amount  of  people 
who  ask  for  help.  The  food  stamp  program 
provides  a  method  to  give  additional  flexi- 
bility so  that  benefits  rise  with  inflation,  and 
therefore  the  food  stamp  cash-out  option 
should  be  eliminated  in  state  agreements. 

(4)  Every  senior  citizen  who  Is  receiving 
SSI  has  to  be  "re-determined"  eligible  each 
year.  This  re-determination  consists  solely 
of  re-evaluating  the  Income,  resources,  and 
living  arrangements  of  the  recipient.  Annual 
re-determlnatloa  should  be  done  by  mailed 
affidavit  from  tb«  client  rather  than  a  face- 
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to-face  Interview,  and  If  there  Is  no  change 
a  simple  statement  should  be  sufficient. 

The  information  received  through  the  SSI 
Monitoring  Program  and  from  the  many  pro- 
fessionals who  attend  SAC  meeting  reveals 
the  kinds  of  attitudes  that  our  senior  citizens 
have  concerning  SSI.  Some  of  the  aged  feel 
that  they  are  lucky  to  be  getting  any  help 
at  all  from  the  federal  government  and 
should  be  grateful  for  the  small  amount  of 
money  they  receive  each  month.  Some  people, 
who  have  worked  most  of  their  lives,  are  now 
too  proud  to  ask  for  a  reasonably  comforta- 
ble existence  in  their  retirement  years.  Some 
are  so  Intimidated  by  the  whole  system  that 
they  would  rather  starve  than  go  through 
the  humiliation  of  "computer  breakdown," 
red  tape,  and  dlspE^sionate  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Social  Security  system.  And 
some  are  standing  up  for  their  right  to  a 
decent  life  and  using  the  tremendous  power 
that  their  organized  numbers  can  give  them. 

Your  obvious  concern  for  our  senior  cit- 
izens Is  extremely  gratifying  to  all  of  us  in 
SAC,  and  we  hope  that  your  interest  Is 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  our 
government. 

Thank  you. 

Testimony  by  Helen  J.  Gould 

Congressman  Downey,  Senior  Citizens  and 
friends,  I  count  it  a  privilege  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  concerned  with  Senior  Citizens 
and  the  Economy.  As  executive  director  of 
the  Suffolk  Community  Council  I  have  had 
considerable  contact  with  various  senior  citi- 
zen groups  In  this  county  and  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Temporary  Committee  to 
Monitor  SSI,  a  state-wide  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Office  for  thjB 
Aging.  The  Suffolk  Community  Council  has 
a  Committee  on  Aging  and  also  sponsors  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  which  Is 
funded  by  ACTTION  as  well  as  by  local  sup- 
port. 

From  all  of  these  contacts  there  Is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  senior  citizens  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  the  straitened 
economy.  These  people  are  the  generation 
which  suffered  through  our  country's  most 
severe  depression  of  the  '30's,  agonized  and 
suffered  through  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  War  and  now — at  a  point  In  life  when 
they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  retirement  on 
hard  won  savings,  watch  those  savings  being 
steadily  eroded  by  soaring  Inflation. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  legislation 
which  developed  the  SSocial  Security  Supple- 
mental Income,  most  of  us  were  pleased  that 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  welfare  rolls  and  become 
recipients  Instead  of  this  form  of  social  In- 
surance. Unfortunately,  our  hopes  have  been 
shattered  because  of  the  prevailing  economy. 
Hardship,  deprivation,  loss  of  dignity,  abject 
despair  are  the  hallmarks  of  this  program 
in  all  too  many  cases. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Suffolk 
Community  Council  has  been  monitoring 
the  SSI  Program  since  Its  Inc^tlon,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974.  Because  of  the  obvious  problems, 
the  Council  was  Instrumental  In  developing  a 
Suffolk  Action  Coalition,  composed  of  recip- 
ients and  agency  personnel,  which  Is  serving 
as  an  advocacy  group.  The  CofUltlon  can 
speak  directly  about  problems  It  has  discov- 
ered in  the  SSI  program  in  Suffolk  County. 

In  many  states  the  federal  payment  ex- 
ceeds the  former  public  assistance  grant. 
New  York  State  offers  the  supplement  which 
Is  the  fourth  highest  average  supplement  In 
the  country.  Even  with  this  grant,  however, 
people  cannot  manage  to  exist.  People  are 
literally  hungry,  cold,  and  111.  Their  suffer- 
ing is  generally  concealed  in  lonely  rooms. 
Their  pride  and  confusion  prevents  tbelr 
seeking  assistance  and  making  known  their 
needs.  Private,  voluntary  agencies  cannot 
meet  the  known  needs,  while  public  agen- 
cies are  controlled  by  restrictive  mandates. 

I  should  like  to  propose  some  solutions  to 
these  problems,  not  only  for  SSI  recipients, 
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but  for  all  those  senior  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

1.  Because  of  the  wide  variations  in  cost 
of  living  throughout  the  country  I  would 
urge  that  the  federal  government  recognize 
regional  differences  and  provide  for  increased 
grants  in  high  cost  areas.  Also,  Social  Secu- 
rity cost  of  living  Increases  should  be  passed 
along  to  recipients  of  SSI  without  lowering 
the  supplement. 

2.  Congress  has  acted  to  continue  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  I  should  like  to  urge  that 
the  cash  out  value  of  food  stamps  be  raised 
to  the  1974  cost  level  (Instead  of  1972)  and 
that  SSI  recipients  be  aUowed  to  choose  be- 
tween the  cash  out  value  or  food  stamps. 

3.  Congress  should  concern  Itself  with  the 
problem  of  hoiising  for  the  fixed  Income  per- 
son, with  more  extensive  tax  abatement  pro- 
grams not  only  for  the  homeowner,  but  the 
landlord  who  rents  to  the  elderly  person. 

4.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
should  have  additional  personnel  trained  to 
assist  recipients  who  have  proUems,  either 
through  referral  to  appropriate  community 
resources  or  through  close  coordination  with 
local  departments  of  social  services. 

6.  Provision  must  be  made  for  emergency 
assistance  as  well  as  other  services  which 
may  be  essential  for  maintaining  a  person  in 
their  own  place  of  residence  such  as  home 
health  aides,  therapeutic  aids,  etc. 

6.  Congress  should  prevent  the  further 
curtailment  of  Medicare.  It  Is  only  as  people 
can  secure  proper  health  care,  that  debility 
and  institutionalization  can  be  prevented. 

7.  Congress  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  transportation.  The  Isolation 
of  the  elderly  and  their  InabUlty  to  seek  help 
and  health  care,  to  shop,  etc.  Is  a  big  factor 
in  declining  morale  and  health. 

8.  The  nutrition  program  has  been  voted 
for  an  additional  three  years.  Further  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  through  Increased 
funding  would  be  desirable. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  urge  that 
Congress  guard  carefully  the  tendency  to 
cut  programs  due  to  time  of  severe  reces- 
sion. These  citizens  who  have  contributed 
through  their  labor  and  service  to  the  wealth 
and  stabUity  of  this  country  should  not  now 
be  left  In  need.  Budget  cutting  can  be  done 
in  many  other  areas — ^but  not  In  human 
services. 

Thank  you. 


MINISTERS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  have  spon- 
sored before  and  which  I  hope  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  have  time  to 
consider  early  this  year.  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

This  is  a  bill  to  change  the  present 
status  of  clergy  imder  the  social  security 
system  from  tliat  of  self-employed — with 
a  higher  tax  rate — to  that  of  employed — 
with  a  lower  one.  I  introduce  this  pro- 
posal at  the  request  of  clergymen  from 
my  district  who  are  increasingly  bur- 
dened with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  allows  a 
number  of  options.  Under  the  present 
law  clergy  are  considered  as  covered 
imder  social  security  as  self-employed 
unless  they  choose  to  remove  themselves 
during  the  first  2  years  in  which  they 
are  practicing  ministers. 
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Under  my  bill  the  clergy  are  consid- 
ered as  self-employed  unless  they  opt  out 
of  social  security  coverage  but  in  addi- 
tion they  may  be  considered  as  employees 
if  they:  First,  voluntarily  choose  this 
kind  of  coverage ;  and  second,  the  church 
to  which  they  are  assigned  makes  this 
election  also.  If  either  the  church  or  the 
minister  does  not  choose  the  employee 
coverage,  then  the  clergyman  reverts 
back  to  the  status  of  self-employed,  un- 
less he  has  chosen  to  be  out  of  the  pro- 
gram altogether. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  change  would 
bring  undue  expense  to  the  churches  and 
if  it  does,  they  are  free  to  reject  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  ministers  have  this 
consideration. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  that 
clergjmen  often  have  the  same  family 
expenses  that  the  rest  of  us  have,  with 
less  expectation  of  financial  remunera- 
tion. They  must  maintain  homes  and 
educate  their  families  and  contend  with 
the  high  cost  of  evenrthing. 

While  in  no  way  can  they  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  the  kind  of  service  they 
perform,  the  dedication  and  sacrifice 
they  willingly  offer,  we  can  make  it  a  bit 
easier  for  them  financially  in  this  simple 
way,  by  lessening  the  amoxmt  they  must 
pay  for  the  retirement  needs  they  face. 
I  believe  this  Congress  will  recognize  how 
profoundly  clergymen  deserve  our  sup- 
port and  assistance  and  will  take  rapid 
action  on  this  proposal. 


GOD  AND  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Brian  Stump,  who 
is  a  fifth  grade  student  of  Milford  South 
Elementary  School,  in  Milford,  Ohio,  re- 
cently won  first  place  oratorical  honors 
in  a  competition  sponsored  by  the  Love- 
land,  Ohio,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
with  an  epistle  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
America. 

The  eloquence  with  which  this  young 
man  expresses  his  beliefs  in  the  benevo- 
lent good  of  mankind,  his  optimism  for 
the  future  of  mankind,  his  optimism  for 
God  and  his  country,  has  greatly  im- 
pressed me.  Additionally,  the  mature 
caliber  of  this  offering  speaks  highly  of 
the  educational  instruction  received  by 
Brian  from  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae 
Mills,  and  the  institution  in  which  she 
works. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  letter  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  information  and  inspiration  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

OoD  AND  America 
(By  Brian  Stump) 

When  Ood  created  America,  He  must  have 
planned  for  it  to  be  a  great  nation.  We  have 
independence  and  freedom,  rights  and  lib- 
erty. In  the  battles  beside  oui  aUles,  we  have 
been  strong,  but  not  brutal.  We  have  defeated 
our  enemies  In  wars  of  mankind,  but  when 
we  do  flgbt  with  our  foes.  It  Is  for  good 
reason. 
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Even  though  all  men  have  sinned,  we  are 
still  faithful  to  God.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent religions,  but  we  are  reverent  to  them. 
God  created  all  men  equal.  Black  or  white, 
red  or  yellow,  all  men  are  the  same  on  the 
inside.  Some  men  are  prejudiced  against 
other  men's  color,  race  and  nationality,  but 
there  Is  really  no  reason  for  them  to  be 
prejudiced.  We  do  not  always  live  by  the 
Ten  Commandments,  but  every  man  has  good 
in  him.  If  only  a  small  amount.  God  made 
man  In  His  image,  above  all  other  creatures. 

We  live  In  a  hostile  world,  but  kindness 
can  be  found  in  many  a  home.  America  is  a 
country  of  brotherhood  and  liberty  I 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing John  Stang,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
prior  to  his  statement  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Command- 
er Stang  is  a  distinguished  American 
and  an  outstanding  citizen  from  the  big 
First  District  of  Kansas  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent.  I  feel  his  statement 
outlining  the  legislative  program  for  the 
VFW  is  a  positive  plan  of  action  which 
merits  the  consideration  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  submit  it  for  your  atten- 
tion and  consideration  at  this  time: 

Introduction-  bt  Kefth  G.  SEBELrus 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "Big  First"  District  of 
Kansas  Is  made  up  of  57  counties — the  west- 
ern sixty  per  cent  of  Kansas,  and  right- 
smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  that  area  is 
Lacrosse.  Kansas,  population  1750,  the  home 
town  of  John  J.  Stang,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

His  military  involvement  began  at  an  early 
age  because  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  In  1946 
following  graduation  from  high  school.  After 
completing  active  duty  he  was  discharged 
as  a  staff  sergeant,  entered  college  and  en- 
rolled in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
He  was  commissioned  in  1950  and  immedi- 
ately was  called  to  active  duty  In  the  Korean 
War,  serving  as  executive  officer  of  an  artil- 
lery battery.  He  was  separated  from  active 
duty  in  1952  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

During  the  1961  Berlin  Crisis.  Stang  was 
again  called  to  active  duty.  At  the  time  he 
was  Junior  Vice  Commander  of  the  VJ.W. 
Department  (state)  of  Kansas,  He  was  re- 
leased in  1962  and  recently  was  graduated 
from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Stang  has  held  most  VF.W.  Post  and  Dis- 
trict offices.  He  was  elected  Kansas  Depart- 
ment Commander  In  1963.  He  has  served  on 
the  National  Council  of  Administration,  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Security  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  National  Legis- 
lative Committee  in  1970-71,  when  V.P.W. 
officials  met  for  the  first  time  In  Washington, 
DC,  during  the  Mld-Wlnter  Conference.  He 
served  as  Judge  Advocate  General  In  1971-72 
and  then  as  Junior  and  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mander before  hts  election  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  at  the  organization's  75th 
annual  National  Convention,  August  15-23, 
1974  held  In  Chicago,  Illinois. 

He  has  been  active  In  his  community  and 
state  and  has  served  on  the  City  Commission 
of  LaCrosse  and  was  Mayor  for  two  years  He 
has  served  as  County  Attorney  and  served 
four  years  on  the  three-man  Governor  ap- 
pointed Kansas  Veterans'  Commission. 
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A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
School  of  Business,  Stang  received  his  law 
degree  in  1957  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  entered  private  practice  in  LaCrosse.  He 
later  received  a  Juris  Doctor  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Law. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  LaCrosse  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Lions  Club,  American  Legion, 
the  state  and  national  Bar  Associations  and 
a  legal  fraternity.  He  has  been  active  In  the 
Boy  Scout  organization  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  presently  a  member  of  the  National 
Eagle  Scout  Association. 

He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  live  at  319 
Fairway  Drive,  LaCrosse.  with  their  three 
daughters,  Karen,  Sharon  and  Debra. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  fellow  comrades  of 
the  V.F.W.,  I  am  proud  to  present  to  you 
my  personal  friend  and  neighbor,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  John  J.  Stang. 
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Statement  of  John  J.  Stanc,  Commanber- 
in-Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  to  present  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  new  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  was  founded  in  1899  when  a  handful 
of  veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War  met 
at  several  cities  in  the  nation  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  returning  veterans  of  that 
conflict  were  encountering.  These  Spanish 
American  war  veterans  later  Joined  together 
to  establish  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Prom  that  small  be- 
ginning In  1899,  our  organization  has  grown 
steadily.  Today  we  have  the  largest  member- 
ship In  our  history — over  1.8  million  mem- 
bers. This  Is  our  twenty-second  successive 
year  of  membership  growth.  We  are  hoping 
that  when  we  go  to  our  National  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles  next  August  we  will  have 
attained  the  two  million  mark. 

With  me  today  are  the  leadership  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  growth  and  vitality  of  our 
organization.  Most  are  elected  national  or 
state  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
They  represent  aU  levels  of  our  organization 
from  all  over  the  nation  and  several  foreign 
countries.  They  and  their  predecessors  have 
helped  make  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
the  greatest  veterans  organization  in  the 
land.  I  know  I  speak  for  every  one  of  them 
when  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  before  your  great 
Committee. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  description  of  our 
many  programs  which  carry  out  the  high 
purpose  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
"To  Honor  the  Dead  by  Helping  the  Living." 
One  of  these  programs,  however,  Is  our  Voice 
of  Democracy  program,  a  script -writing  con- 
test with  over  500,000  participants  made  up 
of  high  school  students  from  the  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Pacific  Areas,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  theme  this  year 
is  "My  Respyonslbillty  as  a  Citizen."  Five 
scholarships  totaling  $22,500  will  be  awarded 
to  the  first  five  winners  at  our  Banquet  to- 
night which  honors  Members  of  Congress. 
The  young  man  or  woman  who  places  first 
will  receive  a  $10,000  scholarship,  to  be  used 
at  the  college  or  university  of  his  or  her 
choice.  You  may  have  observed  these  Voice 
of  Democracy  State  and  Department  winners 
are  with  me  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  new 
members  on  this  Committee,  we  sadly  note 
that  many  long-time  friends  and  familiar 
faces  have  left  the  Congress  or  are  serving 
on  other  committees.  Most  notably  absent 
la  your  Immediate  predecessor,  the  Honor- 
able William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  of  South 
CaroUna,  who  served  on  this  Committee  with 
great  distinction  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  would  be  highly  remiss  if  I  did 


not  have  the  record  show  that  Congressman 
Dom's  record  during  his  years  on  this  Com- 
mittee, culminated  by  Ills  election  to  the 
chairmanship,  will  be  difficult  to  match.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  veterans  of 
this  nation  and  their  dependents,  will  be 
forever  Indebted  to  Chairman  Dorn. 

America's  29  million  veterans  and  their 
dependents  are  most  fortunate  to  have  an- 
other great  American  elected  as  Chairman  of 
this  Committee.  You  are  well  known,  Mr. 
Roberts,  throughout  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  your  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments in  behalf  of  veterans  programs.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  extends  best 
wishes  to  you  for  every  success  as  the  leader 
of  this  Committee  with  Its  Jurisdiction  over 
veterans  rights  and  benefits  which  affect  our 
nation's  veterans  and  their  families. 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Is  established  by  approval 
of  resolutions  by  the  delegates,  representing 
our  membership  at  our  annual  National 
Conventions.  Our  most  recent  National  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  In  Chicago  last  Au- 
gust, approved  about  300  resolutions.  The 
majority  of  these  resolutions  relate  to  legis- 
lation and  programs  which  come  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Committee.  Following 
our  Convention,  I  appointed  National  Legis- 
lative and  National  Security  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunittees,  which  met  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  review  these  resolutions.  As 
the  result  of  those  meetings,  a  representa- 
tive list  of  our  national  resolutions  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committees,  and  I  have 
approved  as  Commander-in-Chief  our  Prlor- 
ll^-  Legislative  and  National  Security  pro- 
grams for  1975.  These  programs  have  been 
printed  in  an  attractive  brochure,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  furnished  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  and  Government  officials  having  a 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  veterans  pro- 
grams. It  win  be  deeply  appreciated  if  a  copy 
of  the  Digest  of  our  national  mandates 
adopted  by  the  delegates  attending  our  Chi- 
cago National  Convention  and  a  copy  of  the 
brochure,  listing  our  1975  priority  goals,  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

For  the  piu^ose  of  entitlement  to  veterans 
benefits,  the  term  "period  of  war"  Includes 
the  Vietnam  era  which  began  on  August  6, 
1964.  On  March  29,  1973  the  last  American 
soldier  departed  from  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam 
era  continues  unless  ended  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

The  President  may  at  any  time  terminate 
the  Vietnam  era;  that  will  end  entitlement  to 
veterans  rights  and  benefits  to  which  all 
wartime  veterans  are  entitled. 

You  of  all  people,  however,  are  aware 
that  an  Act  of  Congress  Is  required  to  termi- 
nate entitlement  to  education,  training,  and 
housing  benefits  which  are  generally  called 
GI  Bill  benefits.  When  the  third  GI  BUI  was 
enacted  In  1966,  compulsory  military  train- 
ing was  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 
In  the  meantime  our  nation  has  adopted  the 
concept  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  The 
last  draftee  has  completed  his  service  re- 
quirements. Today  we  have  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  support  action  by  the 
President  to  end  entitlement  to  veterans 
benefits  for  peacetime  soldiers,  unless  such 
service  is  recognized  by  the  awarding  of  a 
campaign  badge  or  medal. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  many  rights 
and  benefits  to  which  peacetime  service- 
men are  entitled.  For  example,  compensa- 
tion payments  for  service  connected  disabil- 
ities are  paid  at  wartime  rates  for  all  who 
are  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  such  disabilities  oc- 
curred during  wartime,  and  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents  of  veterans  are 
entitled  to  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payments  in  cases  where  service- 
men die  while  on  active  duty. 
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Of  course,  the  termination  of  veterans 
education  and  GI  BUI  training  is  a  matter 
for  the  Congress  to  decide. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  its  record  of  leadership  In 
gaining  approval  of  three  GI  Bills.  The 
rationale  for  each  of  the  three  GI  Bills  was: 
(1)  Compulsory  mUltary  service  and  (2)  Re- 
adjustment assistance  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 
For  example,  the  current  GI  Bill  states  that 
among  the  purposes  and  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  enacted  this  bill — and  I  quote  as 
follows :  "To  provide  vocational  readjustment 
and  restoring  lost  educational  opportunities 
to  those  service  men  and  women  whose 
careers  have  been  interrupted  or  impeded  by 
reason  of  active  duty  and  to  aid  such  per- 
sons in  attaining  the  vocational  and  edu- 
cational status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country." 

Now  all  is  changed.  We  have  an  all-volun- 
teer army.  One  of  the  Inducements  for  vol- 
unteering in  the  armed  forces  is  the  prospect 
of  a  college  education  under  the  GI  Bill. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  always 
stood  for  universal  military  training.  We 
have  never  achieved  that  goal.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  has,  however,  supported 
measures  through  the  years  to  assure  that 
this  nation's  military  requirements  and  man- 
power needs  are  met.  In  that  regard,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  would  certainly 
give  every  consideration  and  support  to 
continue  the  GI  Bill  as  a  valuable  induce- 
ment to  maintain  our  manpower  needs  In 
the  armed  forces. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cost 
of  the  GI  BUI  for  persons  entering  the  armed 
forces  should  be  charged  against  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  budget,  but,  more  prop- 
erly and  accurately,  the  cost  of  the  GI  BUI 
as  a  recruiting  device,  should  be  charged  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman — speaking  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  budget — it  is  noted  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  budget  Involves  monthly 
payments  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
I  am  speaking  of  compensation  for  the 
service-connected,  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  the  survivors  of  vet- 
erans killed  on  the  battlefield  or  who  have 
died  of  service  connected  causes,  pension 
payments  to  elderly  and  needy  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  GI  BUI  payments  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  and  educational  assistance 
to  dependents  of  veterans  who  are  totally 
disabled  or  died  of  service-connected  causes. 
AU  of  these  programs  are  affected  almost 
daUy  by  the  runaway  inflation  we  are 
experiencing. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is  extremely 
pleased  that  this  Committee  has  initiated 
legislation,  the  Congress  has  approved,  and 
the  President  has  signed  into  law  several 
measures  during  the  93rd  Congress,  which 
have  kept  veterans  payments  abreast  of  the 
cost-of-living  increases. 

The  most  recent  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase 
was  the  pension  Increase  bill.  Public  Law 
93-527,  which  provided  a  12  percent  increase 
in  the  rates  and  an  increase  of  $400  in  the 
top  Income  limitations.  This  new  pension 
law  has  prevented  about  1.5  mUlion  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  from  having 
their  pensions  cut.  An  estimated  75.000 
would  have  had  their  pension  checks  stopped 
altogetlj|er  If  this  law  had  not  been  approved. 
This  pension  law  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  However,  there 
are  a  number  of  veterans,  an  estimated 
300.000.  who  have  experienced  reductions  in 
their  Veterans  Administration  pension  pay- 
ments. This  was  not  anticipated  and  most 
unfortunate,  since  it  was  believed  that  the 
Increases  approved  in  this  new  pension  law 
would  have  prevented  any  reduction  or  loss 
of  pension  solely  because  of  the  11  percent 
social  security  Increase  In  1974.  This  un- 
expected development,  which  Is  a  personal 
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tragedy  to  the  more  than  300,000  who  have 
suffered  a  cut  In  their  VA  pension,  must  be 
corrected. 

It  Is  recommended  that  this  Committee 
continue  to  give  close  attention  to  all  pro- 
posals which  will  keep  all  veterans  benefit 
programs  up  with  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases, with  special  attention  on  the  pen- 
sion program — not  only  for  those  who  suf- 
fered losses  because  of  the  social  seciu'ity  In- 
creases but  also  for  the  World  War  I  veteran. 
As  we  all  know,  the  average  age  of  World 
War  I  veterans  is  approximately  80.  There 
are  about  one  million  World  War  I  veterans 
who  are  still  living  from  a  total  of  over  four 
mUUon  who  served  during  that  conflict.  The 
time  for  helping  these  veterans  is  now.  The 
V.P.W.  position  is  found  In  the  number  of 
bUls  introduced  In  this  94th  Congress  and 
referred  to  this  Committee,  which  will  es- 
tablish a  separate  and  more  generous  pension 
program  for  World  War  I  veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  always 
opposed  veterans  benefits  being  paid  to  non- 
veterans.  We  object  to  any  and  all  proposals 
to  authorize  veterans  assistance  to  a  citizen 
who  has  never  worn  the  uniform.  You  wUl 
recall  that  bills  in  the  93d  Congress  pro- 
posing veterans  assistance  to  conscientious 
objectors  have  met  with  a  strong  protest  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

There  are  efforts  to  authorize  veterans 
benefits  for  former  servicemen  whose  less 
than  honorable  service  has  disqualified  them 
for  entitlement  to  veterans  assistance. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  clemency  board  with 
Its  power  to  grant  clemency  discharges  under 
certain  conditions.  The  V.P.W.  has  received 
reports  that  some  are  advocating  that  per- 
sons receiving  a  clemency  discharge  be 
granted  GI  Bill  and  other  veterans  assist- 
ance. The  approving  of  veterans  assistance 
to  those  who  receive  a  clemency  discharge 
would  be  a  forgiveness,  a  kind  of  amnesty 
for  the  commission  of  acts  heretofore  held 
to  be  less  than  honorable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  regarding  amnesty  Is  known 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  We  are 
totally  opposed  to  blanket  amnesty  of  any 
kind — yesterday,  today,  or  tomorrow. 

Over  the  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
this  great  Committee,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished for  veterans  the  finest  and  best  medi- 
cal care  system  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Admittedly,  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospital  and  medical  care  system  has  from 
time  to  time  suffered  from  lack  of  funds, 
personnel,  and  budgetary  restrictions  and 
other  problems.  Notwithstanding  the  prob- 
lem, 171  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
and  other  Veterans  Administration  medical 
faculties  constitute  a  great  national  asset.  It 
Is  expected,  for  example,  that  1.2  million 
veterans  wUl  be  extended  some  kind  of  care 
and  treatment  In  these  VA  hospitals  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Now  there  looms  on  the  horizon  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  for  all  Americans. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  no  posi- 
tion regarding  a  national  health  program.  Wo 
wUl,  however,  oppose  any  program  which.  In 
Its  final  form,  would  be  the  basis  for  wreck- 
ing or  dismantling  the  veterans  hospital  and 
medical  care  system.  We  wlU  equally  oppose 
any  national  hetdth  Insurance  program 
which  will  reduce  or  wipe  out  the  rights  and 
benefits  to  which  veterans  are  entitled  under 
present  law  regarding  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  commends 
this  Committee  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  nation  the  problems  being  encountered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  In  Its  efforts 
to  provide  the  highest  quality  medical  care 
for  veterans.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
Committee,  In  Its  oversight  capacity  of  vet- 
erans programs,  obtained  hard.  Irrefutable 
evidence  from  the  Veterans  of  Porelen  Wars 
and  others  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
medical  system  needed  additional  funds  and 
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personnel  to  carry  out  its  mission.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  mcst  encouraged 
that  as  a  result  of  our  Joint  efforts  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration budget  does  not  call  for  a  cut  In 
veterans  medical   and   hospital   care. 

There  is  one  proposed  cut  in  the  1976  VA 
budget  which  Is  causing  much  anxiety  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  All  indications 
are  that  the  demands  on  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration are  sharply  Increasing  because 
of  Inflation,  recession,  and  the  high  unem- 
ployment rate.  Information  I  have  received 
Indicates  that,  for  example,  many  younger 
veterans  are  taking  advantage  of  GI  Bill 
assistance  because  they  cannot  find  Jobs. 
Likewise  many  older  veterans  are  reopening 
their  claims  or  are  calling  upon  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  medical  and  other  serv- 
ices during  their  enforced  Idleness.  Notwith- 
standing this  trend  of  Increasing  demands 
on  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  1976 
Veterans  Administration  budget  calls  for  a 
cut  of  595  In  the  average  employment  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Offices 
throughout  the  country  and  another  cut  of 
463  for  the  administration  of  non-medical 
programs  In  the  Veterans  Administration's 
Central  Office  These  anticipated  personnel 
cuts  are  most  disturbing  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  we  will  be  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  so  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  can  have  the 
manpower  it  needs  to  adequately  serve  vet- 
erans. 

Another  Issue  of  Intense  concern  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  Is  not 
directly  before  this  Committee.  Is  the  shift- 
ing of  Veterans  Day  back  to  November  11th. 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  believes  that 
Congress  made  a  mistake  in  1968  when,  in 
enacting  the  Monday  holiday  law.  it  provided 
for  the  shifting  of  Veterans  Day  to  the  last 
Monday  of  October.  In  the  Interim  we  have 
discovered  that  so  far  as  Veterans  Day  Is 
concerned,  it  Just  hasn't  worked  out.  The  one 
day  of  the  year  which  has  significance  so  far 
as  veterans  are  concerned  Is  the  original 
Armistice  Day,  which  in  1954  was  designated 
"Veterans  Day"  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  45 
states  have  changed  Veterans  Day  back  to 
November  11th  as  a  state  holiday.  These 
states  represent  about  88  percent  of  the  29 
million  living  veterans.  Congress  must  change 
Veterans  Day  back  to  November  11th  as  a 
national  holiday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  always 
been  most  compassionate  and  generous  in  Its 
treatment  of  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  passage  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Bill  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  why  the  Congress  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  resounding,  overwhelming  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Education  BUI  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  how  our  government  should  and 
does  work.  I  believe  that  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran is  now  more  nearly  on  an  equal  ba.'!is 
with  veterans  of  previous  wars  so  far  as  GI 
BUI  benefits  are  concerned.  There  are  areas 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  as  I  travel 
throughout  the  nation  which  are  of  great 
Interest  to  the  younger  veter».ti.  The  con- 
tinuing, staggeringly  hig.'  unemployment 
rate  among  Vietnam  veterans  Is  their  num- 
ber one  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recently-passed  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Education  BUI  Increased  the 
total  GT  BUI  entitlement  by  nine  months  or 
from  a  36-month  period  to  45  months.  Un- 
fortunately, the  conference  agreement  re- 
stricted the  use  of  the  additional  nine 
months  of  entitlement  to  those  veterans 
pursuing  a  program  of  ed  .  ,Atlon  leading  to 
an  undergraduate  deg  „.  The  baccalaureate 
degree  restriction  on  tne  extra  nine  months 
is  proving  to  be  most  Inequitable  and  has 
produced  a  harsh  result  among  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  had  expected  to  u?e  the  additional 
nine  months  toward  obtaining  a  graduate 
degree.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
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recommends  that  this  Committee  favorably 
consider  and  report  a  bill  which  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  94th  Congress,  which  will 
permit  eligible  Vietnam  veterans  to  use  the 
extra  nine  months'  entitlement  without  re- 
strictions of  any  kind. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  again 
express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
Committee. 

It  is  our  hope  that  each  of  you  will  be 
with  us  tonight  at  our  annual  Congressional 
Banquet  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  We  will 
be  honoring  one  of  your  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
of  Arizona,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee, member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee.  He  will  be  the 
twelfth  recipient  of  our  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Congressional  Award  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  nation.  The  dinner  will  begin 
promptly  at  7.00  p.m.,  with  a  reception 
beginning  at  6:00  p.m. 

Thank  you. 


A  SALUTE  TO  ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  always 
hear  a  great  deal  about  what  goes  Into 
good  government,  and  what  makes  gov- 
ernment work.  But  over  the  last  few 
weeks  in  Armstrong  County  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  we  have  had  a 
perfect  illustration  of  what  combines  to 
make  good  government. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  community 
was  the  report  by  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  which  caUed  for  the  aban- 
donment of  a  rail  line  between  Schenley 
and  Templeton.  Along  this  line  are  a 
number  of  key  industries.  If  this  line 
was  abandoned  it  would  have  cost  this 
area  literally  thousands  of  jobs. 

What  happened  next  is  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  the  people  of  this  area  and 
to  our  Government  system.  The  local 
community  leaders  pulled  together  to 
make  a  new  presentation  to  the  US 
Railway  Association  on  the  need  for  the 
line.  Community  businessmen  and  polit- 
ical leaders  pulled  together  to  obtain  the 
facts  and  figures  to  present  to  the  US 
Railway  Association  on  the  need  for  this 
line. 

In  Harrlsburg,  Gov.  MUton  Shapp 
focused  attention  of  the  rail  proposal's 
effects  in  Pennsylvania  and  noted  the 
hardship  caused  by  the  proposal  aban- 
doning the  Armstrong  County  line  In 
Washington,  Senator  Richard  Schwei- 
KER  joined  us  in  criticizing  the  plan  and 
focusing  attention  on  the  problem. 

The  end  result:  After  a  public  hearing 
in  Pittsburgh  where  the  testimony  on 
the  line  was  presented,  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  reversed  Its  decision  and  an- 
nounced the  end  of  last  week  that  the 
Ime  would  be  included  in  their  plan. 

Many  persons,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
those  I  have  already  mentioned  deserve 
credit  At  the  outset  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  should  be  congratulated  for 
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recognizing  their  error  and  showing  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  people's  needs. 
Also  deserving  mention  is  the  local 
news  media  who  presented  the  area's 
case  well.  Articles  in  the  Kittanning 
Leader-Times  alerted  area  residents  of 
the  need  for  action.  And  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  by 
David  Leherr  outlined  the  problem  and 
focused  attention  on  the  line  throughout 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Most  important,  though,  were  local  of- 
ficials, citizens,  and  businessmen  who 
rallied  to  work  on  this  problem.  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  brief  hst  of  them,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  extend  to  them  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  our 
congratulations  for  an  excellent  exam- 
ple in  community  spirit  and  good  gov- 
ernment in  action.  The  local  citizens 
include: 

List   of   Local   Citizens 

Mr.  Grover  Myers,  County  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Dean  P.  Wyant,  County  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Ott  K.  HeUman,  County  Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Roger  DuSy,  Executive  Director.  Arm- 
strong County  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Jack  Underwood.  Executive  Director, 
Armstrong  County  Industrial  Development 
CouncU. 

Mr.  Oerald  R.  Shuster.  Executive  Director, 
Middle  Armstrong  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Blssell,  Drexel  Dynamics 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Steve  Miller,  Harbison  Walker  Refrac- 
tories. 

Mr.  Harold  Kennedy,  Harbison  Walker  Re- 
fractories. 

Mr.  Robert  Lang,  P.P.G.  Industries. 

Mr.  Jack  Hall,  Elger  Plumblngware  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  L.  U.  Brunson,  H.  M.  Pollock  Compmny, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  H.  M.  Pollock  Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McNees,  Continental  Clay  Prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Bernard  Caruso.  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Company. 

Mr.  John  Burdette.  Burdette  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  c.  W.  Young.  Joseph  S.  Pinch  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  John  Hale,  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 
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THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOUND- 
ING OP  DeMOLAY 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF   CAUFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  March  16  to  March  23,  1975, 
is  DeMolay  week,  celebrating  the  56th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  DeMolay. 
The  Order  of  DeMolay  began  in  1919  as 
a  result  of  a  young  social  worker's  desire 
to  provide  fatherly  advice  to  a  boy  whose 
father  had  been  killed  in  a  tragic  acci- 
dent. The  organization  has  remained 
vital  throughout  the  years  and  deserves 
our  recognition. 

DeMolay  has  built  better  citizens,  of- 
fering a  complete  program  of  all-around 
youth  development.  Thousands  of  yoimg 
men  who  first  acquired  their  leadership 
abilities  In  their  DeMolay  chapters  have 


gone  on  to  become  leaders  in  their  pro- 
fessions and  in  their  communities. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  congratu- 
late the  Marin  Coimty  chapter  of  De- 
Molay which  has  been  an  active  and  ef- 
fective organization  which  was  founded 
in  1921,  being  sponsored  by  Marin  Lodge 
No.  191,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
San  Rafael.  I  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess. 


TWA  PROPOSAL  MAKES  "CENTS" 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  urge  the  special  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  recent  action  taken  by  Trans 
World  Airlines  which  would  go  far  In 
remedying  the  financial  plight  of  the  air- 
line Industry  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding the  incentive  for  travel  for  three 
classes  of  citizens  who  can  most  fairly 
and  equitably  benefit  from  this  action. 

TWA  has  submitted  a  proposal  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  Its  ap- 
proval which  would  reinstate  the  youth 
and  family  plan  special  fares  and  initiate 
a  new  senior  citizen  fare.  The  new  fares 
are  scheduled  to  become  effective  on 
April  24. 1  believe  our  economic  situation 
today  justifies  such  action  which  in  the 
past  the  CAB  considered  discriminatory. 
The  airlines  are  facing  a  drastic  decline 
in  airline  trafllc  coupled  with  escalating 
costs.  TWA  believes  their  proposal  would 
provide  significant  revenue  Increases, 
create  consumer  savings  and  reduce  the 
degree  of  further  fare  level  Increases. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Board  deter- 
mined that  fares  of  this  general  tjrpe 
were  discriminatory  during  phase  5  of 
the  domestic  passenger  fare  Investiga- 
tion, the  economic  environment  was  to- 
tally different.  Now  the  stark  reality  of 
the  picture  Is  grim.  Fuel  costs  have  risen 
to  astronomical  proportions;  citizens  who 
In  prior  times  traveled  with  the  airlines 
frequently,  are  now  refraining  or  seek- 
ing alternative  modes  of  travel;  pas- 
senger costs  have  risen  and  the  airline 
Industry  Is  facing  the  deepest  recession- 
ary period  in  commercial  aviation  his- 
tory. 

The  Board  stated  when  It  called  for 
the  phasing  out  of  discoimt  fares  that 
the  airlines'  capacity  had  Increased  to 
the  point  that  they  could  now  accommo- 
date at  standard  fares  those  who  had 
been  traveling  at  reduced  rates.  The 
problem  Is  that  now  In  the  time  of  eco- 
nomic pain,  there  Is  a  reduced  demand 
for  the  airlines'  Increased  capacity. 
There  is  an  Imbalance  between  the  air- 
craft size  and  traffic  demands.  The  pro- 
posal for  reduced  rates  seem  not  only  to 
be  pragmatic  at  this  time  but  also 
necessary. 

TWA  has  adequately  shown  that  their 
proposals  will  meet  the  profit  Impact  tesi 
required  by  the  CAB.  Further,  they  have 
designed  the  program  so  that  It  will  ex- 
pire in  9V2  months.  Instead  of  the  18 
months  allowed  by  the  CAB  so  as  to  In- 
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sure  a  fair  and  accurate  evaluation.  TWA 
has  proposed  its  fares  so  as  to  maximize 
generation  and  minimize  diversion.  Its 
proposals  also  meet  the  requirement  that 
the  profits  from  generated  traffic  suffi- 
ciently exceed  the  loss  of  profits  from 
those  who  are  sJlowed  to  travel  by  re- 
duced rates,  but  had  originally  traveled 
by  regular  fare. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  reasons 
behind  the  CAB's  decision  to  eliminate 
discount  fares  is  based  on  the  judgment 
that  there  are  certain  groups  of  citizens 
who  get  preferential  treatment  beyond 
that  which  other  citizens  are  allowed.  In 
this  specific  case  it  is  true  that  single 
persons  traveling  alone  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  65  will  not  be  allowed  to  bene- 
fit from  this  action.  But  the  practice  of 
flying  half -full  planes  aroimd  the  world 
is  becoming  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate  nor  afford. 

The  youth  and  senior  citizens  proposal 
will  operate  on  a  standby  basis.  Advance 
reservations  are  not  allowed  so  as  to  not 
inconvenience  anyone  or  Impose  on  those 
traveling  by  standard  fare.  Youth  and 
senior  citizens  will  be  able  to  travel  at 
two-thirds  the  regular  cost  of  coach, 
available  all  year,  except  for  holidays. 

TWA  estimates  that  414,900  youth  pas- 
sengers will  use  the  fare,  226,500  of  which 
will  be  newly  generated  passengers.  They 
estimate  the  youth  fares  will  contribute 
$3.9  million  to  TWA's  profits.  TWA's  re- 
cords show  that  since  the  elimination 
of  the  youth  fare  in  June  of  1974  youth 
travel  decUned  by  26.7  percent  or  almost 
180,000  passengers  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1972.  This  declining  pat- 
tern has  continued. 

In  initiating  the  new  senior  citizens 
fares  TWA  reasons  that  this  group  of 
citizens  would  be  greatly  deserving  of  a 
benefit  such  as  this  one.  They  have  been 
one  of  the  worst  hit  group  of  citizens  by 
inflation  and  are  currently  oiieratlng  on 
a  fixed  income.  The  data  shows  that  50 
percent  of  the  total  passengers  using  the 
senior  citizen  fare  will  be  newly  gen- 
erated. It  Is  estimated  that  259,300  pas- 
sengers will  utilize  the  new  fare,  of  which 
129.650  will  be  newly  generated.  The  pro- 
posed fares  will  contribute  about  $1.5 
million  in  additional  profits. 

The  family  plan  was  proposed  in  hopes 
of  encouraging  spouses  to  accompany 
persons  on  business  trips.  It  requires  a 
maximum  stay  of  6  days  and  is  available 
only  in  the  off-peak  season.  It  allows  for 
the  family  heeul  to  pay  100  percent  of 
coach  fare  with  spouse  or  children  pay- 
ing two-thirds  of  coach  fare.  TWA  esti- 
mates the  proposed  family  plan  fares  will 
contribute  $2.5  million  to  TWA's  profits. 
TWA  estimates  that  had  the  family  plan 
been  in  effect  during  the  last  6  months 
of  1974  total  revenue  would  have 
amounted  to  $14.5  million.  Today,  total 
revenue  from  this  group  of  passengers 
has  dropped  from  $14.5  million — when 
this  plan  was  In  operation — to  $12.5 
million. 

TWA  estimates  total  profit  return  from 
these  three  proposals  will  be  aroimd  $8 
million  this  year.  They  planned  their 
proposal  so  that  no  one  is  inconven- 
ienced. It  Is  my  hope  that  CAB  will 
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approve  this  proposal  and  that  TWA 
and  other  airlines  will  proceed  with  their 
plans. 


DELTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1975 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  rapidly  developing 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  our 
most  progressive  and  rapidly  developing 
of  Cleveland,  Miss.  Delta  State  Univer- 
sity has  progressed  the  past  half -century 
from  a  fiedgling  teachers'  college  to  one 
of  our  State's  eight  universities  and  is 
now  playing  a  leading  role  In  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  a  grow- 
ing number  of  young  Mississlppians. 

This  fine  university  In  recent  years  has 
seen  its  enrollment  increase  from  only  a 
few  himdred  to  more  than  3,300,  and  its 
educational  future  Is  Indeed  a  bright  one, 
as  both  its  graduate  facilities  and  Its 
undergraduate  programs  are  expanded. 

This  week  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the 
Congress  that  Delta  State  University  will 
be  in  the  athletic  spotlight,  while  carry- 
ing on  Its  fine  academic  program. 

The  Delta  State  University  women's 
basketball  team,  which  Is  undefeated  In 
24  games  this  season,  will  visit  us  this 
week  while  en  route  to  the  national 
championship  tournament  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women — 
AIAW. 

These  outstanding  young  women  ath- 
lete-scholars, under  the  leadership  of 
Coach  Margaret  Wade,  are  a  credit  to 
their  university,  their  State,  and  their 
families  and  communities.  Those  inter- 
ested In  how  to  formulate  a  sound  col- 
lege athletic  program  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  all  members  of  this  fine 
team  except  one  are  native  Mississlppi- 
ans. 

In  addition  to  winning  all  24  games 
thus  far  In  the  1974-75  season,  the  Lsuiy 
Statesmen  have  left  no  doubt  about  their 
superior  caliber  of  play.  They  have  out- 
scored  the  opposition  by  a  margin  of  30 
points  a  game,  averaging  89  points  a  con- 
test to  only  59.1  for  their  opponents. 
Even  such  men's  collegiate  powerhouses 
as  Indiana  and  Maryland  should  be  envi- 
ous of  this  outstanding  display  of  ath- 
letic skill  and  teamwork. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Lady 
Statesmen's  record  must  go  to  their  out- 
standing coach,  Margaret  Wade,  truly 
one  of  America's  great  women  coaches. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  known  Coach 
Wade  over  the  years,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  she  has  turned  out  another  winning 
team.  Her  record  In  coaching  high  school 
and  college  women's  basketball  rivals 
that  of  such  male  counterparts  as  the 
legendary  Adolph  Rupp  of  Kentucky  and 
Clair  Bee  of  Long  Island  University.  In 
fact,  her  career  won-loss  record  of  375 
wins  and  only  69  losses  and  .845  percent- 
age outranks  even  those  distinguished 
coaches. 
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It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  student  at 
Cleveland  High  School  durtng  her  tenure 
as  coach  there,  and  I  must  say  that  her 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  coach  has  grown 
rather  than  diminished  through  the 
years.  Coach  Wade  was  an  outstanding 
player  in  her  own  right,  playing  as  a 
member  of  Delta  State's  Lady  Statesmen 
in  1929-32  and  serving  as  captain  of  the 
team. 

Accompanying  Coach  Wade  and  the 
team  to  Washington  and  the  national 
championship  tournament  at  Harrison- 
burg are  two  outstanding  young  college 
administrators.  Dr.  Aubrey  Lucas,  presi- 
dent of  Delta  State  and  Dr.  Kent  Wyatt, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  president 
and  the  president-elect  of  the  university. 

I  have  known  both  of  these  educators 
for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  work  closely  with  both  of 
them  as  we  seek  to  build  our  State  and 
its  university  system.  _ 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  Delta  State  University 
must  go  to  these  men  and  the  faculty 
and  student  body  which  have  developed 
under  their  leadership. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  In  the  tour- 
nament this  week  in  Harrisonburg,  the 
people  of  Mississippi  can  be  justiy  proud 
of  the  record  that  Delta  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Lady  Statesmen  and  Coach 
Wade,  Dr.  Lucas  and  Dr.  Wyatt  have 
compiled.  I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me 
in  wishing  them  well. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF  NKW   JDISET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  17.  1975 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1975,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  and  descent  commemorated 
the  57th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. I  wish  to  join  with  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  In  extending 
my  very  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  to  all  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  maintain  their 
sense  of  cultural  identity  and  Independ- 
ence. Although  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
tains some  eloquent  language  concerning 
religious  and  cultural  freedom,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  very  opposite  appears  true 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Protests  by 
Lithuanians  and  other  people  within  the 
Soviet  Union  against  religious  and  po- 
lltictd  persecution  have  attracted  world- 
wide attention.  Americans  have  long  ad- 
mired the  courage  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  the  face  of  adversity  and  support 
them  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  basic 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution. 

All  Americans  rightly  join  in  saluting 
the  people  of  Lithuania  on  this  occasion. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  STRAINS 
THE  SYSTEM 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unemployment  statistics — albeit 
high — hold  little  meaning  in  the  abstract. 
No  amoimt  of  numerical  accounting  of 
the  swelling  ranks  of  the  jobless  can  fully 
depict  the  real  tragedy  that  loss  of  in- 
come inflicts  on  millions  of  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  I  want  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  highly  Illu- 
minating article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, March  14,  1975.  Here  is  a  story  of 
the  hardships,  despair,  and  fnistratlon 
that  far  too  many  of  our  out-of-work 
citizens  must  endure  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment insurance  checks  and  food  stamps. 
The  frequent  case  is  one  of  long  delays, 
innimierable  trips  to  unemployment  of- 
fices, and  weeks — even  months — of  wait- 
ing before  receipt  of  compensation 
checks.  And  although  the  Journal's  ar- 
ticle discusses  the  situation  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  same  tale  is  repeated  in  cities 
and  towns  across  the  country. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  the  article 
to  focus  attention  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  14,  1975] 
Rising     Unemployment    Strains    the    Re- 
sources OF  Welfare  Agencies 
(By  Philip  Revzln) 
Cleveland. — Kathy  K.,  a  petite,  soft-spoken 
24-year-olcl   welfare -department  caseworker, 
was  In  thfe  midst  of  a  particularly  fnistratlng 
discussion  with  a  food-stamp  applicant.  She 
was  trying  to  explain  tricky  regulations  and 
eliglbUlty  requirements  to  a  woman  who  sim- 
ply   couldn't    understand    why    her   stamps 
would  cost  her  more  than  they  had  in  the 
past. 

Por  almost  an  hour,  Kathy  got  nowhere, 
and  the  applicant  got  angrier.  Then  Kathy 
politely  excused  herself,  ducked  into  the 
nearby  office  of  her  boss.  Robert  Dunkle. 
and  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Dunkle  recalls :  "Iii 
a  few  minutes,  she  had  herself  back  together 
and  walked  back  Into  the  fray." 

A  fray  is  an  apt  description  of  the  scene 
these  days  at  food-stamp  centers,  unem- 
ployment-compensation offices,  and  other 
public  and  private  relief  organizations 
around  the  country.  As  the  recession  deepens 
and  the  unemployed  ranks  swell,  the  system 
that  Is  supposed  to  mitigate  the  despair  of 
Joblessness  is  under  Immense  strain,  and  in 
some  cases  It  isn't  working  at  all. 

Just  ask  Willis  Smith,  the  father  of  two. 
Por  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Mr.  Smith  Is 
out  of  work  after  being  laid  off  early  in  Feb- 
ruary from  a  Job  on  the  assembly  line  at 
White  Motor  Corp.'s  truck  plant  here.  The 
day  after  he  was  laid  off,  Mr.  Smith  says, 
he  applied  for  unemployment  benefits.  Five 
weeks  and  five  trips  downtown  later,  he  still 
hadn't  received  his  first  check. 

SCRAMBLING  TO  ST7RVIVZ 

Mr.  Smith  didn't  have  any  savings,  and 
soon  he  turned  to  the  welfare  agency  lor 
food  stamps.  Three  weeks  later,  he  was  still 
waiting.  "I  can't  even  get  close  to  the  food 
stamps."  he  laments  while  waiting  to  see  an 
examiner  at  the  unemployment  office.  "It 
got  so  bad  at  the  food-stamp  office  the  other 
day,  I  Just  upped  and  left.  The  appointment 
sheet  was  all  full,  and  it  didn't  make  any 
sense  to  stay.  I'U  try  again  next  week." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Smith  has  had  to  scram- 
ble to  survive.  He  borrowed  $300  from  a 
friend  to  meet  the  remaining  payments  on 
his  four-year-old  car,  and  he  and  his  chil- 
dren now  eat  all  their  meals  at  his  mother's 
house.  "You  know,  you  always  hear  about 
people  on  relief  being  loafers  and  para- 
sites," he  reflects.  "But  let  me  tell  you,  It 
sure  Is  rough  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  I'd 
rather  be  working  any  day." 

The  frustrations  of  Mr.  Smith,  trying  to 
feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his  children, 
and  those  of  dedicated  workers  like  Kathy, 
trying  to  help  thousands  of  discouraged  peo- 
ple, are  Indicative  of  the  pressures  that 
have  been  mounting  on  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  since  last  November.  Begin- 
ning about  then,  huge  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed citizens  descended  on  the  agencies, 
creating  workloads  of  two  and  three  times 
normal  size  almost  overnight. 

Moreover,  the  worst  may  be  yet  to  come. 
"If  the  general  economy  doesn't  Improve 
by,  say.  June,  Lord,  we're  really  going  to  be 
In  trouble,"  declares  Samuel  Bauer,  direc- 
tor of  the  Cuyahoga  County  welfare  depart- 
ment, which  Is  responsible  for  the  Cleveland 
area.  A  major  worry  for  Mr.  Bauer  and  offi- 
cials elsewhere  Is  that  by  about  mid-year, 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits,  which 
pay  many  lald-ofl  workers  up  to  96%  of 
their  normal  take-home  pay,  will  be  ex- 
hausted. That  wUl  probably  throw  large 
numbers  of  additional  workers  Into  the 
food-stamp  and  relief  quagmire. 

THI  SYSTEM  BREAKS  DOWN 

The  current  long  delay  In  getting  benefits 
to  the  Jobless  is  a  direct  result  of  the  sharp 
economic  downturn  late  last  year.  The  sud- 
den rise  in  imemployment  flooded  the  agen- 
cies with  appUcants  and  clogged  up  the  flow 
of  paper  work.  New  clerks  couldn't  be 
trained  fast  enough  to  keep  up.  Complex 
regulations,  requiring  a  myriad  of  forms  to 
be  filled  out  properly,  added  more  delay.  As 
the  system  got  more  sluggish,  both  appli- 
cants and  processors  became  Increasingly 
frustrated,  fatigued,  and  prone  to  time-con- 
suming errors. 

Critics  of  the  system  say  the  delays  should 
have  been  avoided.  A  Senate  subcommittee 
recently  heard  testimony  on  ways  the  Agri- 
culture Department  could  streamline  the 
food-stamp  process.  Several  state  officials 
have  caUed  for  legislative  action  to  end  man- 
datory waiting  periods  for  unemployment 
benefits  and  to  reduce  the  time  now  con- 
sumed In  verifying  Information.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, they  have  faUed  to  take  action,  and 
the  delays  for  many  applicants  whose  fami- 
lies may  be  hungry  and  in  need  of  clothing 
are  simply  Intolerable. 

The  widening  cracks  In  the  system  are 
much  In  evidence  here  in  Cleveland,  where 
unemployment  has  rapidly  caught  up  with 
the  national  rate,  which  was  8.2%  in  Feb- 
ruary. "Up  to  mid-November,  you'd  never 
have  known  there  was  a  recession  In  Cleve- 
land," says  Emden  Schulze,  director  of  the 
four  Cleveland-area  offices  of  the  Ohio  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Services.  "Then— 
whammo." 

Whammo  Indeed.  Long  lines  of  dispirited, 
out-of-work  people,  many  of  them  Jobless  for 
the  first  time.  Jammed  the  unemployment 
offices  and  stretched  into  the  streets.  Clerks 
had  their  hands  full  directing  people  to  the 
proper  counters,  keeping  a  semblance  of  order 
and  trying  to  keep  the  paper  flowing.  "At 
one  point,  with  all  the  people  waiting  and  all 
the  papers  floating  around.  It  got  so  we 
could  barely  move  behind  the  counter  "  re- 
calls Cheryl  Celestin.  a  clerk  at  the  main 
Cleveland  unemployment  office. 

Despite  the  crush  of  people.  Cleveland 
officials  haven't  had  to  contend  with  the  vio- 
lence that  has  erupted  occasionally  in  un- 
employment offices  elsewhere.  Los  Angeles 
County  officials,  for  Instance,  are  thinking 
of   beefing   up   guard   forces   after   a   Long 
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Beach  food-stamp  worker  was  kicked  bv  a 
furious  appUcant.  In  the  Detroit  area    an 
Impatient  applicant  brandished  a  gun  in  an 
unemployment  line  and  demanded  an  imme 
dlate  relief  check. 

Waiting— sometimes  as  much  as  two 
months  before  any  benefits  come  through— 
is  clearly  the  primary  cause  of  such  inci- 
dents. 

It  all  begins  as  soon  as  a  Jobless  worker 
goes  to  his  local  unemployment  office  to 
apply  for  benefits.  After  enduring  long  lines 
and  finaUy  reaching  the  clerk  behind  the 
counter,  out  come  the  forms:  white  425 
forms:  pink  425R  forms:  blue  402  forms- 
pink  forms,  green  forms. 

Once  completed,  the  forms  must  be  maUed 
for  verification  to  the  applicant's  employers 
In  the  most  recent  12  months.  Depending  on 
the  number  of  employers,  whether  the  forma 
get  mislaid  or  sent  to  the  wrong  person,  and 
the  employer's  own  paper-work  backlogs 
delays  can  be  extensive.  Completion  of  the 
file  frequently  takes  a  month  or  more,  and 
this  doesn't  count  further  processing  at  the 
state  level.  In  the  best  of  times,  the  process 
can  take  three  or  four  weeks;  under  present 
conditions  it  often  takes  eight  weeks  or 
more. 

Y0T7  WORK  so  HARD 

The  paper-work  foul-ups  understandably 
anger  applicants.  They  also  take  their  toU 
on  agency  employes.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brower 
for  Instance,  is  almost  hidden  from  view  as 
she  sits  at  her  desk  In  the  monetary-compu- 
tatlon  section  of  the  Cleveland  unemploy- 
ment office  surrounded  by  metal  tubs  full  of 
pink-  and  green-edged  file  folders,  wire  bas- 
kets, and  stray  stacks  of  more  folders.  "You 
work  so  hard,  yet  you  always  seem  to  be 
starting  over  with  more  work,"  she  says 
while  opening  her  umpteenth  folder  of  tha 
day  to  figure  out  the  proper  weekly  benefits. 
"It's  discouraging  sometimes,  like  you're 
not  making  any  progress."  Mrs.  Brower  hke 
most  Cleveland  unemployment-agency 
workers,  has  been  putting  In  64-  to  60-hour 
weeks  since  November,  working  evenings, 
Saturdays  and  holidays.  And  she  Is  worn  out:' 
"I've  really  got  to  push  myself  to  get  up  in 
the  mornings  and  face  another  stack  of  fold- 
ers," she  says. 

Almost  always  these  days,  applicants  as- 
sume their  unemployment  benefits  will  be 
some  time  In  coming.  To  tide  them  over, 
their  next  stop  is  the  local  food-stamp  office, 
where  the  workload  soared  late  last  year  and 
where  staffers  are  also  feeling  the  crunch. 
Charles  FltzPatrlck,  an  affable,  27-year-old 
caseworker  at  the  Cleveland  office,  says  he 
and  other  caseworkers  each  see  about  18  or 
19  applicants  a  day,  compared  with  12  or 
13  a  day  before  November. 

Even  so,  applicants  like  Willis  Smith  may 
have  to  wait  up  to  four  weeks  Ju.st  to  see  a 
caseworker,  the  first  step  in  getting  food 
stamps.  But  Mr.  FltzPatrlck,  who  often  skips 
lunch  to  work,  thrives  on  the  heavy  work- 
load. "I  find  the  really  hectic  times  quite 
gratifying,"  he  says.  "It  makes  me  think 
we're  really  accomplishing  something— really 
helping  people." 

But  the  frustration  of  It  all  can  some- 
times boll  over.  Not  long  ago,  Mr.  Dunkle, 
the  food-stamp  department  supervisor,  was 
working  intently  at  his  desk  when  a  big, 
black  umbrella  whizzed  past  his  nose  and 
slammed  onto  his  desk.  The  startled  Mr. 
Dunkle  looked  up  at  the  umbrella-wlelder,  a 
middle-aged  woman  who  declared,  "Young 
man,  I  want  my  food  stamps."  At  length,  Mr. 
Dunkle  says,  he  was  able  to  Iron  out  the 
woman's  difficulties  with  the  food-stamp  bu- 
reaucracy. 

A    MAZE    of   REGXTLATIONS 

Aside  from  difficulties  in  dealing  with  edgy 
and  angry  applicants,  food-stamp  and  unem- 
ployment workers  must  grapple  with  dizzy- 
ing, complex  regulations.  Complying  with  aU 
the    rules   often    adds    more    delay   to    the 
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bogged-down  process.  Added  to  the  basic  state 
unemployment-compensation  regulations,  for 
example,  are  separate  regulations  for  new 
state  and  federal  programs  offering  addi- 
tional weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  (a 
total  of  up  to  a  year  in  many  cases) .  Unem- 
ployment-office director  SchiUze  laments; 
"we're  now.  In  effect,  administering  five 
separate  laws  all  at  once.  It's  very  compli- 
cated for  our  clerks,  and  frankly  baffling  to 
the  applicants." 

The  complexity  of  the  regulations  has 
slowed  efforts  by  officials  like  Mr.  Schulze 
to  quickly  hire  new  staff  to  reduce  the  back- 
logs. "We  hired  70  new  people  to  help  out 
the  100  we  had  at  the  downtown  office,"  he 
says.  "We're  working  them  In  as  soon  as 
they  are  trained,  but  It  takes  time.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  month  or  more  to  get  the 
hang  of  it  all."  The  Cleveland  welfare  office 
pulled  40  social  workers  from  other  assign- 
ments and  retrained  them  to  process  food- 
stamp  applications.  These  extra  workers  have 
already  made  a  big  dent  in  the  backlogs 
which  were  as  long  as  five  or  six  weeks  several 
days  ago. 

Meanwhile,  unemployed  people  who  are 
helpless  in  the  face  of  all  the  delajrs  are 
turning  by  the  thousands  to  local  private 
agencies  for  emergency  allotments  of  food 
and  clothing.  The  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
Church  Council,  for  example,  operates  eight 
hunger  centers  that  distributed  food  to  more 
than  14,000  people  last  December,  almost 
three  times  as  many  as  it  helped  in  Decem- 
ber 1973.  With  requests  for  aid  in  January 
and  February  Just  as  heavy,  Del  Jones,  pro- 
gram coordinator,  says  the  centers  "are  ab- 
solutely swamped."  She  adds:  "There's  Just 
no  way  an  agency  like  ours  can  take  care  of 
all  the  people  in  Cleveland  who  need  our 
help.  We  try  our  best  to  fill  In  the  gaps  of 
coverage  left  by  government  agencies,  but 
we  have  more  people  coming  in  than  we  can 
possibly  handle." 


PEARL  HARBOR  SURVIVORS  ASSO- 
CIATION DESERVES  FEDERAL 
CHARTER 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association,  an  organi- 
zation of  men  and  women  who  survived 
the  "day  of  infamy,"  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing December  7,  1941,  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  plunged 
this  Nation  Into  World  War  n  with  un- 
expected suddenness. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Associa- 
tion counts  among  its  membership  more 
than  5,000  of  the  approximately  12,500 
service  members  who  lived  through  the 
December  7  attack.  Ironically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  was  on  active  duty  in 
Hawaii  on  that  terrible  day,  I  do  not 
qualify  for  membership  In  the  PHSA, 
since  I  was  neither  stationed  on  the  Is- 
land of  Oahu  nor  on  a  ship  within  3  miles 
of  the  island  at  that  time.  I  was  an  act- 
ing commanding  officer  of  an  infantry 
company  on  the  Island  of  Molokal, 
guarding  a  strategic  airstrip. 

However,  I  certainly  have  come  to 
know  the  leaders  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization,  and  believe 
they  fully  qualify  for  a  Federal  charter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Its  purposes  Include  preserving  histori- 
cal mementos  and  chronicles  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack;  protecting  graves  of  at- 
tack victims;  and  stimulating  Americans 
to  a  more  active  Interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  than  a 
himdred  chapters  of  PHSA  spread  across 
most  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  these 
veterans  are  deserving  of  a  charter  of 
incorporation  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  urge  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  give  early  and  favorable  at- 
tention to  this  measure. 


ENERGY  AND  TAX  AGENDA  FOR 
THE  CONGRESS  AND  ITS  COM- 
MITTEES 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  given  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
DiNGELL  of  Michigan.  As  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  a  subcommittee  on  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve,  Mr.  Dingell  has 
moved  with  great  skill  and  dispatch  to 
coordinate  efforts  of  our  subcommittee 
with  those  of  other  congressional  com- 
mittees dealing  with  the  energy  and  tax 
problems  which  are  before  this  body.  Mr. 
DmoELL's  remarks  before  the  National 
Press  Club  on  March  7,  1975,  are  a  con- 
cise summary  both  of  the  problems  we 
face  and  of  the  hard-working  schedule 
Chairman  Dingell  and  Chairman  Ull- 
MAN  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
have  set  to  respond  to  those  problems.  I 
recommend  Mr.  Dingell's  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  submit 
them  herewith: 
Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell 

There  Is  indeed  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  the  energy  legislative  programs  and 
policy  statements  advanced  to  and  within 
the  Congress. 

They  are  all  undergoing  close  scrutiny 
which  they  each  deserve. 

And,  they  are  all  under  attack  by  various 
antagonists  who  have  their  own  particular — 
and  respected — views  and  bones  to  pick. 

Our  good  friend.  Senator  Pastore  and  his 
colleagues  have  made  a  valiant  effort  for  an 
overall  Democratic  energy  program  as  has 
Congressman  Jim  Wright  of  Texas  for  the 
House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  headed 
by  my  next  door  neighbor  In  the  Rayburn 
Building,  Al  UUman  of  Oregon,  has  proposed 
tax  recommendations  regarding  energy. 

And,  the  President  has  a  plan — a  plan  that 
has  undergone  several  changes  during  Its 
year  of  drafting. 

There  are  other  plans  for  curing  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs  and,  of  course,  the  latest 
Is  one  being  advanced  by  a  capable  group 
from  the  new  freshman  block  of  Congressmen 
In  the  House. 

The  merits  of  each  has  the  concerted  and 
collective  attention  of  Congress. 

The  overall  goal  we  are  seeking  is  to  estab- 
lish the  most  equitable  legislative  package 
or  packages  to  provide  the  American  people 
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adequate  energy  supplies  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Some 
sacrifices  will  have  to  come.  The  need  Is 
strong  for  energy  conservation.  We  have 
learned  that. 

The  energy  shortages  this  Nation  and  Its 
people  witnessed — ^and  suffered — during  the 
energy  emergency  of  late  1973  and  during 
much  of  1974 — are  certaliUy  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. There  are  very  real  dangers  It  could 
happen  again. 

During  the  1960's— the  Vietnam  war  not- 
withstanding— thLs  country's  legislators  were 
embraced  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment. There  was  the  clean  air  and  clean 
water  fight — and  the  goal  to  bring  about 
stricter  environmental  controls.  I  was  blood- 
ied more  than  once  as  I  fought  for  strong 
controls  to  halt  pollution. 

Those  environmental  efforts — which  do 
continue  today — resemble  very  much  the 
concentration  now  on  the  shape  of  the  VS. 
energy  policy.  Energy  Is  the  grave  topic  of  the 
seventies.  And,  I  would  add,  health  care  and 
food  production  in  the  United  States  are 
urgent. 

This  opportunity  today  before  the  national 
press  club  is  appreciated  as  I  believe  we  can 
develop  further  thought  and  provide  more 
information  on  the  energy  problems  affecting 
the  economy  of  this  nation. 

In  the  94th  Congress — during  its  organi- 
zational meetings  this  year — the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  formed  a  new  subcommittee 
on  energy  and  power.  I  was  elected  Its  chair- 
man. The  Commerce  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  a  long  history  of  wide 
Jurisdiction  on  energy  and  power  matters. 

You  wUl  recall  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  and  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  as  two  of 
the  recent  achievements  by  our  committee 
which  contributed  so  much  to  help  this 
country  survive  the  oil  and  gas  shortages  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

The  creation  of  the  energy  and  power  sub- 
committee was  a  must.  We  hsid  to  improve  on 
the  congressional  legislative  mechanisms  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 

We  are  fortunate  on  that  subcommittee  to 
have  very  capable  legislators. 

Through  the  House  committee  process  I 
can  assure  the  American  people  we  and  our 
colleagues  wiU  diligently  compile  a  complete 
energy  record  and  write  a  final  document 
as  quickly  as  we  can  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

In  February  when  the  President  sent  his 
energy  bUl  to  Congress  nine  of  the  thirteen 
titles  were  referred  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  energy  difficulties  and  to  give 
focus  to  our  deliberations,  our  energy  and 
power  subcommittee  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 17  held  hearings  on  the  President's  en- 
ergy proposals.  Our  task  was  to  identify  the 
underlying  goals  of  the  program,  to  evaluate 
the  means  selected  to  accomplish  these  goals, 
and  to  take  the  economic  measure  of  the  pol- 
icies to  which  this  Congress  has  when  asked 
to  accede.  These  matters  were  explored  in 
thirty  hours  of  Intense  review  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  concentrated  In  four  days  of 
hearing."!. 

We  discovered  In  these  proceedings  that 
great  controversy  attends  the  energy  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  President.  But  perhaps 
the  most  dominant  point  made  by  all  wit- 
nesses is  that  energy  policy  is  inextricably 
linked  with  economic  policy.  Decisions  In  one 
area  hold  considerable  implications  for  the 
other. 

The  development  of  a  rational,  cohesive 
energy  i>olicy.  therefore,  must  necessarily  be 
linked  to  tax  policy  and  stratagems  for  pull- 
ing this  Nation  out  of  its  recessionary  spiral. 

In  recognition  of  this  Interrelationship,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Chairman  Ullman 
of  Ways  and  Mears.  and  I  have  committed 
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our  committees  to  a  parallel  course  of  action 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  cohesive  and 
comprehensive  energy  program. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  once  again  con- 
vene the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
beginning  Monday,  the  week  of  March  10,  for 
a  series  of  concentrated  hearings  to  stretch 
over  a  two-week  period.  The  committee  will 
receive  testimony  from  a  number  of  balanced 
panels  on  the  subject  of  Federal  and  State 
allocation  and  price  regulation  of  natural  gas. 
coal,  and  petroleum  and  its  products.  We  will 
also  examine  various  proposals  to  equip  the 
President  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  emergency  powers  and  to 
achieve  savings  in  energy  consumption. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  legislation  will 
be  in  the  near  term,  it  will  necessarily  pro- 
vide the  dimension  for  future  long  range 
energy  policy  decisionmaking. 

Toward  that  end,  I  also  intend  to  convene 
the  EUiergy  and  Power  Subcommittee  begin- 
ning the  week  of  March  24  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  the  policy  parameters  of  legislation 
to  be  drafted  by  the  staff  during  the  Easter 
recess. 

Our  committee  counsel  will  be  Instructed 
to  work  with  the  staff  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistency  with  the  tax  policy 
decisions  of  that  committee.  It  will  be  our 
purpose  to  bring  legislation  to  the  floor  by 
mid  or  late  April  to  be  combined  with  the 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  into  a  comprehensive  en- 
ergy package. 

The  subcommittee  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity thereafter  will  begin  consideration  of 
proposals  related  to  the  price  regulation  of 
electric  utilities  and  siting  of  energy  facili- 
ties—titles VII  and  Vrn  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  and  related  proposals.  These  hear- 
ings are  tentatively  scheduled  to  commence 
the  week  of  April  28. 

Let  me  make  the  record  clear  on  another 
matter.  Although  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee will  invite  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  price  regulation  of  natural  gas.  I  am 
not  committed  to  an  effort  to  bring  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  In  the  next  few  weeks  on 
the  subject  of  natural  gas  price  deregulation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  controversy,  of 
great  complexity,  and  is  ons  that  I  have 
for  some  time  opposed.  It  is  an  Important 
Issue.  It  deserves  a  complete  record  complied 
on  today's  information  as  we  work  toward  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy. 

I  have  held  many  discussions  with  Chair- 
man Ullman.  It  is  our  Intention  to  work 
closely  together  as  our  two  committees  draft 
legislation  within  respective  Jurisdictions  on 
the  subject  of  energy. 

I  am  prepared  for  decisionmaking.  The  pol- 
icy statements  are  all  out  in  front  now.  The 
gathering  of  pertinent  information  will  carry 
forward  for  two  weeks  as  I  have  Just  outlined 
as  we  seek  to  replace  our  questions  with  con- 
crete answers. 

We  must  then  develop  energy  legislation — 
a  program — that  does  not  stifle  the  Industrial 
power  of  this  Nation  and  thus  wreak  havoc 
on  the  Nation's  economic  situation. 

In  handling  energy  legislation  we  will  deal 
carefully  as  It  will  affect  all  the  manufac- 
turers and  other  Industries.  And,  this  in  turn 
will  affect  the  employment  picture. 

It  is  on  the  unemployment  issue  I  wish 
to  address  you  for  another  moment  or  so. 

I  asked  an  economic  consulting  firm.  Chase 
Econometric  Associations,  Inc..  to  develop, 
using  their  econometric  model,  a  projection 
of  the  effects  on  employment,  output  and 
prices  of  the  President's  proposed  course  of 
action  on  energy.  Chase's  projections  are  a 
part  of  our  subcommittee's  hearing  record. 
They  Indicated  that  if  the  President  had  not 
changed  his  mind  three  days  ago  and.  If 
by  April  1  he  had  decontrolled  old  crude  oil 
and  Imposed  a  $3  tariff  on  Imported  oil,  and 
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if  the  proposed  windfall  profits  taxes  were 
delayed  until  October,  1975.  his  action  would 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  1976  of  six-tenths  of  a  per- 
centage point — about  half  a  million  addi- 
tional unemployed  workers.  If  no  windfall 
profits  taxes  were  enacted,  the  increase  in 
unemplojrment  would  be  almost  a  full  per- 
centage point — more  than  700,000  additional 
unemployed  workers. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power 
has  already  moved  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  which  would  provide  a  more  effi- 
cient mechanism  for  congressional  review 
of  Presidential  decisions  to  exempt  petroleum 
and  its  products  from  existing  allocation  or 
pricing  controls. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  Congress  to 
block  an  attempt  to  lift  price  ceilings  on  old 
oil  should  the  President  persist  in  his  plan 
to  decontrol  without  awaiting  congressional 
action  on  windfall  profits  ta>:  proposals  or 
development  of  comprehensive  energy  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Information  we  have 
received  so  far  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  President's  course  of  ac- 
tion. Thus,  we  on  the  committee  have  in- 
sisted, in  this  legislation  that  before  any 
steps  such  as  those  the  President  proposes 
are  taken,  he  make  the  economic  analysis 
necessary  to  predict  how  his  action  will  affect 
the  economy,  and  we  must  Insist  on  Congress 
having  an  effective  means  for  reviewing  and. 
If  necessary,  disapproving  the  President's 
proposal. 

As  a  result,  our  bill,  which  amends  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  now 
contains  this  necessary  language  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  protecting — and  hopefully — im- 
proving upon  the  Nation's  employment  situ- 
ation. 
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WHAT  THE  REAL  COST  SITUATION 
IS  DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Farmers  Friend 
and  Rural  Reporter  noting  the  various 
cost  factors  involved  in  dairy  farming. 

I  think  this  article  imderscores  the 
need  for  relief  and  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  passing  the  farm  bill  tomor- 
row imamended. 

The  article  follows: 

Twine  Worth  More  Than  Bui.l  Calves 
(By  Hallie  Newlim) 

Oconto. — ^A  fieldman  with  Kansas  State 
University's  Extension  Farm  Management 
Association  Program  has  made  a  comparison 
that  demonstrates  Just  how  far  out  of  kilter 
the  U.8.  economy  has  become  in  a  year. 

Leonard  Parker  observed  that  last  year 
one  of  hlB  farmer-members  purchased  28 
bales  of  twine  to  bale  bay  for  his  dairy 
herd.  At  (6.50  per  bale,  the  total  cost  ran 
$162.  The  dairyman  sold  two  bull  calves  that 
year  for  more  than  $100  each.  That  paid 
for  the  year's  supply  of  twine  with  a  few 
dollars  left  over.  In  1974,  the  dairyman  pur- 
chased 28  more  bales  of  twine,  this  time 
for  $27  per  bale.  Total  cost:  $758.  He  sold  two 
more  bull  calves  for  a  total  of  $36.11. 

At  this  rate,  according  to  Parker,  the 
dairyman  would  have  to  sell  43  calves  to  pay 
for  28  bales  of  twine.  Last  year  two  calves 
more  than  paid  for  the  year's  supply  of 
twine. 


A  PARMER  TODAY 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
farm  bill  which  the  House  is  about  to 
consider  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
Nation  and  has  a  vital  impact  upon  my 
district.  In  conjunction  with  a  sound 
peanut  program,  it  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  keeping  the  farmers  on 
the  farm  or  closing  up  shop.  The  issue  is 
not  restricted  to  one  of  cost  but  goes  to 
the  actual  availability  of  food  and  fiber. 
Food  does  not  grow  on  the  grocer's 
shelves,  nor  clothes  upon  the  haber- 
dasher's rack. 

Since  peanuts  have  been  recognized 
for  so  many  years  as  a  meat  substitute, 
through  the  school  lunch  program  and 
other  programs,  I  feel  it  is  important  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  this  vital  commodity. 

Besides,  what  would  we  do  at  base- 
ball games  without  this  delightful  bar- 
gain? 

The  Alma  (Ga.)  Times  has  published 
an  article  which  I  think  speaks  well  for 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and  I  believe 
lends  support  to  the  need  for  a  good 
farm  program.  I  Insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  : 

A  Farmer  Today  Is  Many  Things:  Most  or 
All,  a  Friend 

Farmers  are  found  In  fields — plowing  up, 
seeding  down,  rotating  from,  planting  to, 
fertilizing  with,  spraying  for  and  harvesting 
if.  Wives  help  them,  little  boys  follow  them, 
salesmen  detain  them,  meals  wait  for  them, 
weather  can  delay  them  but  it  takes  Heaven 
to  stop  them. 

This  essay  from  an  unknown  source  was 
read  by  John  Foster  of  Cornelia  at  the  Upper 
Chattahoochee  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  banquet. 

When  your  car  stalls  along  the  way.  a 
farmer  Is  a  considerate,  courteous,  inexpen- 
sive road  service.  When  a  farmer's  wife  sug- 
gests he  buy  a  new  suit,  he  can  quote  from 
memory  every  expense  Involved  in  operating 
the  farm  last  year  plus  the  added  expense  he 
is  certain  will  crop  up  this  year.  Or  else,  he 
assumes  the  role  of  the  Indignant  shopper 
Impressing  upon  everyone  within  earshot  the 
pounds  of  pork  he  must  produce  in  order  to 
pay  for  a  suit  at  today's  prices. 

A  farmer  is  a  paradox — he  is  an  overalled 
executive  with  his  home  his  office;  a  scientist 
using  fertilizer  attachments;  a  purchasing 
agent  in  an  old  straw  hat,  a  personnel  direc- 
tor with  grease  under  his  fingernails;  a 
dietician  with  a  passion  for  alfalfa,  aminos 
and  antibiotics;  a  production  expert  faced 
with  a  surplus,  and  a  manager  battling  a 
price-cost  squeeze. 

He  manages  more  capital  than  most  of  the 
businessmen  in  town. 

He  likes  sunshine,  good  food,  state  fairs, 
dinner  at  noon,  auctions,  his  neighbors, 
Saturday  nights  in  town,  his  shirt  collar  un- 
buttoned and,  above  all,  a  good  soaking  rain 
In  August. 

He  is  not  much  for  droughts,  ditches, 
throughways,  experts,  weeds,  the  eight-hour 
day,  helping  with  housework  or  grasshoppers. 

Nobody  else  Is  so  far  from  the  telephone  or 
so  close  to  God.  Nobody  gets  so  much  satisfac- 
tion out  of  modem  plumbing,  good  weather 
and  homemade  ice  cream.  Nobody  else  has  in 
his  pocket  at  one  time  a  three-bladed  knife. 
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check  book,  a  billfold,  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a 
combination  memo  book  and  general  farm 
guide. 

Nobody  else  can  remove  these  things  from 
bis  pockets,  and  on  washday  have  overlooked 
five  staples,  one  cotter  key,  a  rusty  spike, 
three  grains  of  corn,  the  stub  end  of  a  lead 
pencil,  a  square  tap,  a  $4.98  pocket  watch  and 
a  capful  of  chaff  in  each  trouser  cuff. 

A  farmer  is  both  Faith  and  Fatalist — he 
must  have  faith  to  continually  meet  the 
challenges  of  his  capacities  amid  an  ever- 
present  possibility  that  an  Act  of  God  (a  late 
spring,  an  early  frost,  tornado,  flood, 
drought)  can  bring  his  business  to  a  stand- 
still. You  can  reduce  his  acreage  but  you 
can't  restrain  his  ambition. 

Might  as  weU  put  up  with  him — he  is  your 
friend,  your  competitor,  your  customer,  your 
source  of  food,  fibre  and  self-reliant  young 
citizens  to  help  replenish  your  cities.  He  is 
your  countryman — a  denim  dressed,  busi- 
ness-wise, fast-growing  statesman  of  stature. 
And  when  he  comes  in  at  noon  having  spent 
the  energy  of  his  hopes  and  dreaHis,  he  can 
be  recharged  anew  with  the  magic  words: 
"The  Market's  Up!" 


OLD  DOMINION  NATIONAL 
CHAMPION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  TIKCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  Old 
Dominion  University  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
made  basketball  history  on  Friday  night, 
March  14,  1975,  when  it  defeated  New 
Orleans  76  to  74  for  the  NCAA  division 
n  championship  In  Evansvllle,  Ind. 

Old  Dominion  has  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing college  teams  in  the  country.  Its 
fast  break  reflects  the  splendid  coach- 
ing of  Sonny  Allen,  who  has  put  ODU 
on  the  sports  map  of  the  Nation. 

The  most  famous  Washington  on  the 
Old  Dominion  campus  today  is  not  the 
one  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  Wil- 
son Washington,  the  Old  Dominion  soph- 
omore, who  was  named  the  tournament's 
most  outstanding  player.  He  and  Joey 
Caruthers  were  selected  for  the  all- 
tournament  team,  but  the  entire  ODU 
team  and  its  coaching  staff  share  the 
credit  for  this  great  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  18  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  associated  with  Old  Dominion 
University,  first  as  a  member  of  the  his- 
tory department,  and  subsequently  as 
dean  of  students.  It  Is  thus  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  to  insert  the  account  of 
the  championship  game,  written  by  Jerry 
Reed,  sports  writer  for  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  who  covered  Old  Dominion's  vic- 
tory, and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Coach  Allen,  his  staff,  and  the 
Monarchs  of  Old  Dominion  University 
on  the  triumphant  culmination  of  their 
most  successful  season. 

The  article  follows: 

Old  Dominion  National  Champion!!! 
(By  Jerry  Reed) 

BvANsviLuc,  Ind. — Old  Dominion's  quest 
for  a  national  championship  was  realized 
at  last  Friday  night. 

For  the  Monarchs'  laid  claim  to  the  NCAA 
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Division  n  championship  by  clinging  to  a 
76-74   victory   over   New   Orleans. 

"We're  No.  1,"  exaulted  Old  Dominion 
coach  Sonny  Allen. 

And  so  they  are.  as  the  Monarchs  finished 
the  mission  started  here  in  1971  when  they 
finished  second  to  EyansviUe. 

"It's  a  feeling  you  can't  describe,"  said 
Allen.  "I've  never  experienced  It  before.  Most 
coaches  go  a  lifetime  and  never  win  a  na- 
tional championship." 

Added  Old  Dominion's  Gray  Eubank: 

"It's  amazing." 

And  so  was  WUson  Washington,  the  Old 
Dominion  sophomore,  who  finished  with  21 
points  and  12  rebounds  which  earned  him 
the  tournament's  most  outstanding  player 
award. 

For  a  time,  that  honor  appeared  in  doubt 
as  New  Orleans'  guard  Wilbur  Holland  kept 
the  Privateers  In  contention  with  28  points, 
18  of  those  in  the  second  half. 

But  it  was  Holland  who  missed  a  despera- 
tion shot  with  one  second  remaining,  al- 
lowing Old  Dominion  to  end  the  season  with 
a  15-game  winning  streak  and  the  national 
championship. 

Old  Dominion  is  the  second  team  from 
Virginia  to  win  the  Division  II  championship, 
duplicating  the  achievement  of  Roanoke  in 
1972. 

"This,"  said  Old  Dominion's  Washington. 
"Is  super." 

It  very  nearly  wasn't  as  Old  Dominion's 
other  members  of  the  aU-tournament  team, 
guard  Joey  Caruthers,  missed  the  flxst  shot 
of  a  one-and-one  free  throw  situation  with 
seven  seconds  to  go. 

But  Caruthers  had  done  his  part  earlier 
by  stealing  the  ball  with  5:63  left  and  driv- 
ing for  a  layup  to  give  Old  Dominion  a  74-68 
lead. 

And  twice  prior  to  that  Caruthers  had 
knotted  the  score,  once  at  68  and  later  at 
62,  keeping  the  Monarchs  In  contention. 

Old  Dominion  seemed  well  In  control  in 
the  first  half  by  vaulting  to  a  10-polnt  lead, 
38-28,  with  3:45  left  in  that  period  on  a  steal 
and  a  layup  by  Caruthers. 

This  despite  New  Orleans'  60  per  cent 
shooting  from  the  floor. 

The  game,  in  fact,  was  marked  by  a  crisp 
beginning  that  saw  New  Orle.ins  move  into 
a  12-8  lead  on  free  throws  by  Nate  Mills  with 
6:15  to  play. 

But  Washington  scored  successive  baskets 
with  14:24  to  go,  giving  the  Monarchs  a  16-14 
cushion. 

Privateers  kept  coming,  claiming  a  10-16 
load  on  a  shot  by  Holland,  who  finished  14- 
for-24. 

Washington,  too,  was  making  his  presence 
felt  by  completing  a  three-point  play  with 
10:14  to  go,  21-20. 

And  shortly  thereafter  New  Orleans  went 
two  minutes  without  scoring  while  Old  Do- 
minion was  moving  Its  lead  to  27-22. 

Old  Dominion  led  at  the  half  44r-38. 

But  the  second  half  required  some  sweat- 
ing on  Old  Dominion's  part,  due  to  New  Or- 
leans' Holland  who  pulled  the  Privateers 
Into  a  56-56  tie  virlth  13:42  left  in  the  game. 

And  John  Carnovale  gave  them  a  58-56 
lead.  New  Orleans'  first  since  21-22  at  13:15 
in  the  first  half. 

Furthermore,  with  8:04  to  go,  Holland 
was  padding  the  New  Orleans  lead  to  five, 
68-83. 

But  Old  Dominion  refused  to  be  denied 
this  championship. 

"This  is  a  confident  team,"  said  captain 
Oliver  Pumell.  one  of  five  Monarchs  in 
double  figures  with  12  points. 

"We  never  got  shook." 

New  Orleans  wasn't  so  fortunate,  as  the 
Privateers  languished  for  almost  six  min- 
utes without  scoring.  And  Old  Dominion 
went  ahead  to  stay,  70-68,  on  free  throws  by 
Tom  Street.  And  with  6:04  to  go,  a  srteal  and 
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a  layup  by  Purnell  and  similar  feats  by  Ca- 
ruthers gave  the  Monarchs  their  74-68  lead. 

"We're  good,"  said  ODU  assistant  coach 
Cha-'lie  Wocllum. 

No  disputing  that,  period. 
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Old  Dominion: 

Eubank 5-14 

Fuhrmann 4-8 

Washington 10-13 
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New  Orleans: 

Carnovale 8-12 

Pace 4-5 

Hyatt 0-0 

Holland 14-24 

Mills 9-16 

Stackhouse 1-2 

Wearren 1-9 

Booker 1-3 

Crump 0-2 

Kennedy 0-1 

Cooper 1-5 

Total 35-79 

Old  Dominion 

New  Orleans 
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Note:  Technical  foul— New  Orleans  bench.  A— 4,046. 


TO  SOLVE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
WE  NEED  TO  TELL  THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  really 
want  to  solve  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems we  are  going  to  have  to  start  telling 
the  truth  about  the  nature  of  those  prob- 
lems, even  if  many  Americans  prefer  to 
live  with  pleasant  illusions. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  more 
money  than  we  have  and  exjiect  any 
result  other  than  continued  inflation 
which  leads  directly  to  continued  reces- 
sion and  increasing  unemployment. 

One  reason  why  deficit  spending  leads 
to  unemployment  is  that  every  worker  in 
private  enterprise  is  backed  up  by  more 
than  $20,000  in  private  investment.  If 
Government  enters  the  capital  market 
to  finance  deficits  approaching  $60  bil- 
lion, there  will  be  no  capital  left  for 
Industry.  The  result:  no  new  jobs  will  be 
created. 

Commenting  upon  this  situation,  Rich- 
ard Whelan  recently  noted  that — 

America's  wealth  is  mortgaged.  The  debt 
load  is  excessive.  Federal  borrowing  over  the 
next  18  months  could  be  the  ton  of  bricks 
that  splinters  the  camel's  already  straining 
back.  This  borrowing  will  abort  any  recovery 
by  sending  rates  soaring,  devastating  the 
housing  Industry,  and  drying  up  the  pool  of 
long-term  Investment  capital,  the  muscle- 
bulldlng  protein  of  the  American  economy. 

Those  who  understand  the  real  nature 
of  our  difficulties  must  speak  at  this  time. 
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Discussing  the  need  for  economic  truth- 
telling,  Leonard  Read,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education,  knows  that — 

Truth  deferred  Is  truth  Interred — laid  to 
rest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  be  who  post- 
pones the  honesty  of  today  till  tomorrow  will 
probably  relegate  his  tomorrow  to  eternity. 

Discussing  the  courage  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Erhard,  the  German  economic  planner, 
in  opposing  the  wage  and  price  controls 
imposed  by  the  Allied  GrovernmAits  upon 
Germany  after  World  War  n  and  the 
result,  Mr.  Read  points  out  what  hap- 
pened: 

The  miraculous  recovery  of  a  devastated 
country  within  a  few  years,  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration of  how  freedom  works  Its  wonders 
In  the  Twentieth  Century. 

West  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  now  in  economic  trouble.  One  reason, 
Mr.  Read  believes,  is  that  there  are  few 
courageous  spokesmen  for  freedom  and 
free  enterprise,  such  as  Mr.  Erhard  and 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Roepke  were  in  postwar 
Germany. 

Mr.  Read  writes : 

Without  such  persons,  liberty  is  out  of 
the  question;  and  without  liberty,  achieving 
individual  potentialities  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  share  Leonard  Read's 
thoughtful  commentary,  entitled  "Right 
Now,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  May  1975 
issue  of  Notes  from  FEE,  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Right  Now! 

By  "ilgbt  now"  I  mean  today;  I  mean, 
stand  for  and  proclaipn  the  right  as  one  sees 
it,  not  by  and  by,  not  tomorrow,  but  now. 
Truth  deferred  Is  truth  interred — laid  to  rest. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  he  who  postpones 
the  honesty  of  today  till  tomorrow  will 
probably  relegate  his  tomorrow  to  eternity. 
Righteousness  can  never  be  born  in  procrasti- 
nation but  only  In  the  here  and  now — ^right 
now! 

What  has  this  to  do  with  human  liberty, 
that  is,  with  the  free  market,  private  owner- 
ship, limited  government  way  of  life?  Far 
more  than  meets  the  eye!  Perhaps  we  can 
respond  with  a  cue  from  Mark  Twain,  "Al- 
ways do  right.  This  will  gratify  some  people 
and  astonish  the  rest."  Doing  the  right  thing 
these  days  is  so  uncommon  as  to  shock 
most  people.  Yet,  the  case  for  liberty  rests 
on  the  presumption  that  a  person  will  be- 
have promptly  and  voluntarily  as  righteously 
as  he  knows  how.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
individuals  who  do  perceive  the  desirability 
of  liberty  have  two  fears :  (1 )  the  fear  of  the 
unpopularity  which  attends  those  who  shock 
their  contemporaries  and  (2)  the  fear  that  If 
what's  right  were  to  take  place  all  at  once 
the  economy  would  tumble  into  a  shambles. 

A  commentary  on  the  first  fear:  Thirty 
years  ago  I  was  discussing  our  economic 
problems  with  one  of  the  nation's  distin- 
guished editors.  He  saw  things  clearly.  The 
Journal  over  which  he  presided  was  pub- 
lished by  one  of  our  leading  business  orga- 
nizations. He  said  to  me,  "Someone,  some- 
time, must  write  the  truth  about  our  eco- 
nomic dilemma — must  explain  the  only  real 
way  out  of  It." 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  asked  I. 

His  reply.  "Our  organization  would  be  pil- 
loried and  ruined." 

This  man.  like  many  others,  thought  It 
dangerous  to  be  openly  honest.  Further,  he 
regarded  his  organization  as  more  Important 
than  his  own  honesty.  In  reality,  it  was  not 
Important  that  his  organization  be  popular, 
or  even  that  It  survive.  It  was  only  Impor- 
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tant  that  he  and  the  organization  be  forth- 
right In  the  presentation  of  honest  convic- 
tions. 

The  explanations  my  editor  friend  ex- 
pressed privately  to  me  were  splendid.  In- 
deed, his  words  were  what  most  thinking 
Americans — lovers  of  liberty — would  like  to 
speak  and  write.  Yet,  like  this  editor,  they 
hold  their  tongues  and  still  their  pens  for 
fear  that  their  words  might  be  astonishing, 
shocking,  unpopular. 

This  poses  some  serious  questions  as  to 
how  we  should  order  our  lives :  Why  should 
you  or  I  seek  popularity?  Is  it  actuaUy  dan- 
gerous to  be  honest?  And  supposing  It  were, 
for  what  greater  cause  than  individual  lib- 
erty could  risks  be  taken? 

Reflect  on  the  editor's  stand,  or  lack  of  It, 
rather.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  afraid  to  say 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Yet,  there  has 
not  been  any  time  since  then  when  the  case 
for  liberty  could  have  been  made  with  less 
astonishment,  shock,  unpopularity!  Indeed, 
the  obstacles  and  difficulty  of  gaining  a  hear- 
ing for  liberty  have  mounted  steadily  year 
after  year.  On  his  own  premises,  the  editor, 
and  those  like  him,  would  have  remained 
permanently  muted;  liberty  could  have  had 
no  spokesman — and  all  for  the  shameful 
fear  of  being  honest.  I  repeat,  truth  deferred 
is  truth  interred:  liberty  relegated  to  the 
hovise  of  "never"! 

Now  for  a  commentary  on  the  second  fear: 
that  were  we  devotees  of  liberty  to  get  our 
way  all  at  once — the  right  suddenly  to  re- 
place the  wrong — the  economy  woxild  tumble 
into  a  shambles.  This  fear  accounts  for 
"gradualism,"  the  notion  that  what's  right 
must  be  implemented  slowly  and  step  by 
step.  This,  I  submit,  is  a  demonstrable  fal- 
lacy and,  if  pursued,  woiild  and  must  have 
the  same  disastrous  results  as  the  other  tear : 
the  house  of  "never"! 

It  was  April  1946.  Wartime  wage  and  price 
controls  were  still  in  effect.  My  lecture.  "I'd 
Push  the  Button."  was  delivered  in  Detroit 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Controllers 
Institute  of  America.  The  title  was  taken 
from  my  opening  sentence:  "If  there  were 
a  button  on  this  rostrum,  the  pressing  of 
which  would  remove  all  wage  and  price  con- 
trols Instantaneously.  I  would  put  my  finger 
on  U  and  push."  The  very  opposite  of  "grad- 
ualism"! 

Here  is  an  analogy.  A  big,  burly  ruffian  has 
me  on  my  back,  his  knee  In  my  mldrUT,  his 
hands  around  my  neck.  A  dozen  friends.  In 
typical  fashion,  are  circling  the  scene,  be- 
moaning the  plight  of  poor,  old  Read.  I  can 
hear  their  chatter,  "We  must  remove  that 
ruffian,  but  we  must  do  it  gradually  or  Read 
will  get  up  and  go  to  work  all  of  a  sudden." 

There  are  proofs  galore  that  my  analogy  Is 
not  fantasy.  Three  outstanding  examples  may 
suffice  to  make  the  point. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act — 
NRA  or  The  Blue  Eagle — became  law  during 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  Top  business 
leaders  and  their  national  organizations  en- 
dorsed this  fantastic  set  of  government  con- 
trols over  the  economy.  Why  this  anti-free 
market  position?  For  more  reasons  than  I 
shall  ever  know,  but  one  was  the  hope  of 
being  rid  of  dreaded  competition.  However, 
after  a  year  or  two  of  these  strangling  con- 
trols, the  business  leaders  and  their  orga- 
nizations reversed  their  position.  Abbreviated 
their  "reasoning"  was  this:  "We  must  be 
rid  of  this  political  monster,  but  the  riddance 
must  be  gradual.  To  be  rid  of  It  suddenly 
would  wreck  the  economy." 

Came  May  1935  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
famous  "Chicken  Case"  decision.  As  of  that 
moment  every  phase  of  NRA  was  abolished, 
not  an  iota  of  It  remained.  The  wrong  abol- 
ished suddenly!  Did  the  economy  go  smash? 
To  the  contrary,  citizens  went  suddenly  to 
work.  Have  a  look  at  the  indices — on  the  up! 
Here  is  the  second  example.  Not  being 
present,  I  do  not  know  the  exact  phrasing, 
but  the  gist  of  it  was  as  follows: 
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An  aide  to  President  Truman  announced, 
"Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  have  surren- 
dered." 

"Cancel  the  war  contracts!" 
"Why,  Mr.  President,  they  amount  to  $45,- 
000,000,000.  That  would  ruin  the  economy." 
Responded      the      Commander-in-Chief: 
"Cancel  the  war  contracts!" 

Within  hours,  telegrams  were  sent  from 
Washington  ordering  all  contractors  to  stop 
right  where  they  were.  Economic  pandemoni- 
um? To  the  contrary,  production  for  the 
market  took  over  as  the  manufacture  of  war 
material  ceased — suddenly!  Look  at  the  In- 
dlces-on  the  up! 

The  third  example  Is  the  most  impressive 
of  all.  I  was  present  when  it  was  bom :  April 
1947.  at  the  first  meeting  of  The  Mont 
Pelerin  Society.  The  initiator  was  Professor 
Ludwig  von  Mises. 

First,  take  stock  of  Mises  and  his  ways.  I 
can  speak  with  authority  on  this  point  for 
he  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine  for 
thirty-three  years.  Never  once  did  I  know 
him  to  equivocate.  Always,  he  spoke  and 
wrote  what  he  believed  to  be  right — no  heed 
whatsoever  to  the  approval  of  anyone.  Nor 
did  he  push  his  views;  he  merely  stated  and 
explained  them. 

Anyway,  at  this  meeting  in  Switzerland 
he  gave  an  impressive  summary  of  his  po- 
litico-economic views — the  Austrian  School 
philosophy.  Mises  presented  what  he  believed 
to  be  right — right  now.  Later,  I  overheard 
Professor  WUhelm  Roepke,  one  of  the  most 
notable  among  the  founders,  vigorously  ex- 
press his  disapproval  of  Mises'  views.  Two 
years  later,  I  was  Invited  to  dine  with  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Mises.  that  they  "had  a  guest 
from  Europe."  Who  did  the  guest  turn  out 
to  be?  Roepke!  In  this  brief  period.  Profes- 
sor Roepke  had  come  to  share  the  views  of 
Mises — philosophically,  the  two  had  become 
substantially  one. 

Now  for  the  payoff,  the  fantastic  result  of 
one  man's  honesty.  The  Allied  Command  In 
Germany  imposed  all  sorts  of  controls — the 
Keyneslan  type  of  notions.  They  chose  Dr. 
Ludwig  Erhard  as  their  Oerman  economic 
advisor,  doubtless  because  he  had  degrees  In 
economics  and  was  a  noted  anti-Nazi.  Much 
to  everyone's  surprise.  Dr.  Erhard  went  on  a 
nationwide  radio  broadcast  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning and  announced,  "Beginning  tomorrow 
morning  all  wage,  price,  and  other  controls 
are  off!" 

Dr.  Erhard  was  summoned  before  the  plan- 
ners of  the  Allied  Command  and  Informed 
that  he  could  go  to  prison  for  such  an  un- 
authorized act.  "You  have  modified  our 
controls." 

Replied  Erhard.  "I  haven't  modified  your 
controls;  I  have  abolished  them!" 

Dr.  Erhard  then  had  to  appear  before  Gen- 
eral Clay,  the  Allied  Commander.  Said  the 
General,  in  effect,  "Ludwig,  I  don't  know  up 
from  down  when  it  comes  to  economics,  but 
I  like  you,  and  1  am  going  to  back  you." 

Witness  what  happened:  the  miraculous 
recovery  of  a  devastated  country  within  a 
few  years,  the  greatest  demonstration  of  how 
freedom  works  its  wonders  in  the  Twentieth 
Century! 

The  above,  however.  Is  the  story  but  not 
the  key  to  it.  The  key?  Dr.  Erhard  In  one  of 
his  books  acknowledged  that  his  principal 
mentor  and  advisor  was  Wilhelm  Roepke! 
Observe  on  what  a  slender  thread  the  recov- 
ery of  West  Germany  was  strung :  Mises,  say- 
ing what's  right — right  now;  Roepke  coming 
to  share  the  great  man's  understanding:  and 
Erhard  courageously  putting  it  all  into  effect. 
That  West  Germany  is  on  the  skids  again, 
as  is  the  U.S.A.,  and  every  other  country,  can 
be  explained  by  the  absence  of  such  exem- 
plary understanding,  honesty,  courage. 

Said  Henry  Clay:  "I  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  president."  Anyone  of  that  moral 
mien  can  have  my  vote  for  good  citizenship, 
the  head  of  a  household,  or  company,  or 
country.  Without  such  persons,  liberty  is  out 
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of  the  question;  and  without  liberty,  achiev- 
ing indlvdiual  potentialities  is  out  of  the 
question.  Thus,  give  America  more  of  those 
who  will  do  the  right  as  they  see  the  right — 
right  now! 


THE  200-MILE  FISHING  LIMIT 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   MASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
last,  the  Honorable  Willum  J.  Hughes,  a 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries' 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  to 
argue  a  strong  case  for  the  interim  estab- 
lishment of  a  200 -mile  fishing  limit  off 
our  shores. 

For  those  who  were  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent for  Mr.  Hughes'  presentation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  his  prepared 
remarks  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

TEsriMONY  OF  Hon.  William  J.  Hughes 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
this  Subcommittee: 

When  I  appeared  before  this  panel  In  field 
hearings  held  last  June  in  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey,  I  remarked  that  if  fortunate  enough 
to  win  election  to  Congress,  I  would  make  a 
matter  of  priority  the  introduction  of  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  here  this  morn- 
mg. 

The  Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Extension  and 
Management  Act  was  among  the  first  group 
of  bills  I  cosponsored.  Needless  to  say.  It  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  Join  my 
colleague,  Gerry  Studds.  In  support  of  this 
legislation. 

But  I  am  even  more  pleased  today.  This 
subcommittee  is  moving  with  great  dispatch, 
and  rightly  so. 

If  we  do  not  move  decisively  this  year,  to 
regain  control  of  our  fish  resources  off  our 
own  coasts  then  we  Just  might  not  have  any 
commercial  fish  stock  worth  saving  when  and 
if  an  International  accord  is  reached  at  some 
future  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

■It  sounds  incredible  to  say  it,"  to  quote 
John  R.  Stevenson,  chief  of  last  year's  U.S. 
Law  of  the  Sea  delegation,  "but  today  we 
have  a  completely  lawless  regime  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  globe.  The  necessity  to  reach  a 
result  is  overwhelming." 

But  getting  140  or  more  nations  to  honor 
a  series  of  complex  agreements  of  which  fish- 
ing Is  but  one  important  consideration  may 
be  more  than  next  week's  conference  in 
Geneva  or  any  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  can 
resolve  in  the  foreseeable  futxu*e. 

So  to  the  question :  Can  our  domestic  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishing  industries 
await  an  International  accord  of  doubtful 
certainty?  The  answer  Is  as  obvious  as  the 
scarcity  of  haddock  off  New  England  and 
porgies  off  New  Jersey. 

THE  VIEW    FBOM    MY    WINDOW 

I  live  in  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey,  in  a  home 
which  has  a  marvelous  view  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  And  seldom  does  a  day  go  by  when 
a  stream  of  foreign  trawlers,  processing  ships 
and  refrigerated  transports  fall  to  pass  In 
procession. 

In  ever-increasing  number,  foreign  trawlers 
have  been  methodically  decimating  flah 
stock  In  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters. 

■n.  *  "^^chanlzed  fiotllla  of  pUnte  ships. 

They  don't  fish.  They  harvest,  but  without 
regard  to  conservation. 

Since  the  early  sixties  these  floating  fac- 
tories from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland.  Japan 
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and  other  nations  have  raked  our  waters 
scooping  aboard  everything  that  floats  or 
swims  Including,  not  rarely,  an  American 
fisherman's  nets  or  lobster  pots. 

What's  too  small  to  freeze  or  too  strange 
to  fllet  Is  ground  up  for  meal  or  fertilizer. 

By  contrast,  the  American  "fleet"  is  actu- 
ally 144,000  full  and  part-time  fishermen 
who  put  to  sea  In  88,000  craft  that  range 
from  skiffs  to  trawlers,  the  largest  of  which 
in  Atlantic  waters  Is  still  no  match  for  their 
foreign  rivals. 

American  flishermen  were  simply  unpre- 
pared for  the  competition  of  foreign  fleets 
operating  as  sea-going  warehouses  and  proc- 
essing plants. 

To  cite  but  one  example,  it  wasn't  ten 
years  ago  that  120  million  pounds  of  haddock 
a  year  were  being  caught  from  the  Georges 
Bank  of  Cape  Cod.  But  after  Soviet  flotillas 
turned  theh  nets  to  haddock,  the  catch  of 
New  England  fishermen  plummeted  to  where 
six  years  later  only  11.7  mUUon  pounds  was 
brought  ashore. 

The  irony,  of  course,  Is  that  the  American 
consumer  continued  to  buy  haddock.  But 
now  It  came  imported  and  frozen,  at  prices 
far  less  than  our  own  fishermen  could  match. 

The  consequence  of  a  depressed  American 
flshing  fleet  has  been  a  necessity  to  import 
today  70  percent  of  our  flsh  products.  This 
added  a  staggering  $1.3  billion  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  last  year. 

This,  In  a  nation  whose  seas  teem  virlth  fish. 

NEW    JERSEY    FISHING ON   THE   BRINK 

In  my  youth,  I  can  remember  a  bustling 
fishing  port  in  Wild  wood.  New  Jersey.  It  was 
In  fact,  the  second  largest  commercial  fishing 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Today  that  distinction  is  gone.  We  are 
left  with  a  near  deserted  harbor,  a  victim  of 
neglect  and  dwindling  catches  brought  about 
In  large  measure  by  overfishing. 

I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  reopen  Ottens 
Harbor  and  revitalize  the  fleet  there.  In  At- 
lantic City,  and  along  the  entire  Jersey  coast. 
It's  essential  to  these  seaside  communities 
where  unemployment  is  at  this  moment  ap- 
proaching 25  percent  In  some  counties. 

We  In  New  Jersey  can  work  on  getting 
the  state  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
dredge  our  harbors  for  the  anticipated  return 
of  flshing  fleets.  But  very  soon,  we're  going 
to  need  the  help  of  this  Committee. 

We're  going  to  need  a  200 -mile  flshing 
limit  off  New  Jersey  just  as  sorely  as  the 
cod  fishermen  need  a  protective  zone  off  New 
England.  We  need  the  time  that  a  fishing 
limit  will  bring  In  order  to  create  a  more 
efficient  domestic  fleet  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  U.S.  market.  In  this  way  we 
can  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  bujrlng 
back  from  others  what  lies  Just  off  our  shores. 

Without  a  200-mUe  limit  and  the  protec- 
tion It  offers  to  our  outmanned  flshing  fleet, 
American  flshing  will  continue  its  rapid  de- 
cline from  its  preeminent  position  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Last  year  Ave  nations  recorded 
larger  catches,  assisted  by  treaties  that  pro- 
vided ready  access  to  our  coastal  waters. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago  more  than  270,000 
metric  tons  of  flsh  was  hauled  in  by  New 
Jersey  fishermen.  Today  that  figure  has 
dwindled  to  barely  100.000  metric  tons. 

Operating  in  many  Instances  Just  beyond 
the  12-mUe  limit,  vessels  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland,  Japan,  Romania  and  other 
nations  remove  800,000  metric  tons  of  flsh 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  each  year. 
Our  domestic  catch,  meanwhile,  has  fallen 
off  to  less  than  200,000  metric  tons. 

And  while  most  American  fishermen  are 
limited  by  the  size  of  their  craft  and  facili- 
ties for  freezing  day-to-day  flshing,  foreign 
trawlers  and  their  crews  operate  day  and 
months  on  end. 

Using  flne  mesh  nets  which  comb  the 
waters  clean  of  all  Uvlng  things,  foreign 
trawlers  and  their  crew  operate  day  and 
night  removing,  cleaning,  packaging  and 
freezing  tons  of  fish  around-the-clock. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  as  a  direct  result 
of  Just  this  overfishing  that  the  entire  stock 
of  fish  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  has 
been  depleted  by  two-thirds. 

In  Just  a  decade  haddock  and  porgies,  the 
latter  once  bountiful  off  the  Jersey  coast,  are 
now  nearly  extinct.  Threatened  species  now 
Include  mackerel,  flounder,  cod,  shrimp,  hali- 
but, herring  and  yellowtall.  Ben  Callaway, 
flshing  editor  for  The  Philadelphia  Dally 
News,  recently  wrote  that  three  years  ago 
foreign  trawlers  were  removing  99.3  percent 
of  the  mackerel,  87.5  percent  of  the  herring, 
90.1  percent  of  the  red  hake  and  88.2  percent 
of  the  silver  hake,  all  in  total  disregard  to 
fish  conservation. 

TERRITORIAL  LIMITS 

Eight  nations  today  claim  territorial  rights 
Of  200-iniles  whUe  two  others— Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua — claim  economic  rights  to 
200  miles.  Several  of  these  nations — notably 
Equador,  Peru  and  Chile— have  become  no- 
toriously aggressive  in  enforcing  200-mile 
flshing  claims.  Equador  last  month  demanded 
and  got  $3.5  milUon  for  the  release  of  seven 
American  tuna  boat  crews. 

Yet  while  American  flshermen  are  arrested 
and  hauled  into  port  for  flshing  140  mUes  off 
Equador,  we  are  permitting  the  depletion  of 
fish  stock  by  foreign  trawlers  far  closer  to 
our  shores  to  the  ruination  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial and  sport  flshing. 

This  simply  must  stop. 

I.C.N.AJ.  TREATY 

An  Interim  200-mile  limit  before  the  end 
of  this  year  Is  essential.  But  for  it  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  United  States  must  announce  this 
June  Its  Intention  to  withdraw  as  a  signa- 
tory to  the  International  Commission  of 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries,  effective  In  De- 
cember, 1975. 

We  are  linked  by  this  treaty  to  the  greatest 
offenders  of  fish  exploitation  off  our  shores. 
Not  only  has  this  treaty  tailed  to  achieve  Its 
most  Important  objective— the  conservation 
of  fish  resources— but  threatens  to  severely 
restrict  the  effectiveness  of  a  200-mile  limit 
to  a  handful  of  nations  actively  fishing  At- 
lantic waters. 

IN  CONCLtrSlON 

This  legislation  has  been  properly  termed 
an  interim  measure.  The  long-range  solu- 
tion is  to  discourage  rivalry  among  nations 
by  ratifying  an  international  accord  fixing 
unUorm  territorial  limits  and  a  worldwide 
plan  for  fish  management  and  uses  of  the 
sea  by  aU  nations. 

But  In  the  short  term,  if  we  are  to  shore 
up  the  American  fishing  fleet,  we  need  the 
temporary  protection  of  a  200-mlle  fishing 
limit. 

I  would  only  ask  that  this  subcommittee 
consider,  as  several  members  have  assured 
me  you  shall,  the  addition  of  language  that 
would  prevent  overfishing  by  fleets  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  variety. 

An  annual  scientific  determination  of 
maximum  sustainable  yield  per  species 
backed  by  quota  limitation  should  meet 
this  objective. 

As  for  enforcement,  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  for  the  Atlantic  region  has  ad- 
vised me  that  It  would  take  only  a  modest 
five  percent  Increase  In  their  annual  budget 
to  enforce  a  200-mlIe  limit.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly reasonable  and  In  our  Interest  to 
provide. 

On  a  final  note,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  beUeves  that  the  imposition  of  a  fish- 
ing limit  wUl  make  it  more  difficult  to  reach 
an  international  accord  on  territorial  rights 
and  cooperative  uses  of  the  sea. 

I  believe  that  the  reverse  is  true.  It's  going 
to  take  forceful  unilateral  action  by  major 
countries  such  as  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide Impetus  to  reach  an  International  agree- 
ment. At  present  there  appears  to  be  no  ur- 
gency among  nations  to  consider  the  set- 
tlement of  these  Issues.  We  can  look  forward 
to  protracted   negotiations  and   natlon-by- 
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nation  ratification,  a  process  that  may  take 
several  years. 

So  pending  an  International  agreement, 
the  United  States  must  assert  Interim  con- 
trol over  its  contiguous  fishing  zones  or  face 
the  unhappy  prospect  of  simply  ceasing  to  be 
a  major  fishing  nation. 


OIL  PRICES  AND  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  debate  over  energy  policy,  there 
are  four  central  issues:  First,  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  of  oil;  second, 
wasteful  consumption  of  energy;  third, 
long-term  supplies  of  petroleum  products 
and  the  development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  to  those  products;  and 
fourth,  pricing.  The  price  mechanism  has 
been  the  most  popular  ingredient  of  the 
various  proposals  and  legislation  of- 
fered to  solve  the  first  three. 

I  am  concerned  the  American  con- 
sumer is  under  pressure  to  agree  to  prices 
which  will  be  too  high  in  the  long  run — 
which  tie  his  pocketbook  to  exorbitant 
OPEC-set  prices  and  which  place  bur- 
dens on  him  beyond  reasonable  demands 
for  conservation.  It  would  also  seem  that 
sufiBcient  supplies  of  oil  and  alternative 
energies  would  be  forthcoming  at  lower 
prices  in  any  case. 

What  is  the  fair  market  value  of  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil?  Since  we  have  pre- 
cious little  knowledge  of  worldwide  and 
domestic  suplies  of  oil  it  seems  prema- 
ture to  talk  of  floors.  We  know  that  on 
a  worldwide  basis  supply  greatly  exceeds 
demand  and  will  for  years  to  come.  We 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  25  to  30 
years  from  now  we  will  have  adequate 
alternative  sources  to  replace  any 
dwindling  in  this  supply  glut.  In  the 
short  run,  1  to  7  years,  we  will  still  re- 
main dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  and, 
of  course,  so  will  Europe.  Lead  times 
in  finding  and  developing  new  oil  and  gas 
supplies  range  from  3  to  8  years,  so  that 
onJy  by  1985  will  significant  increments 
in  domestic  oil  supplies  be  attained. 

An  extended — over  6  months — em- 
bargo would  pinch  the  United  States,  it 
v.'ouid  devastate  Exzrope.  American  and 
European  additional  capacity  cannot  be 
brought  on  line  fast  enough  to  eliminate 
this  possibility.  Vulnerability  to  supply 
interruptions  is  a  fact  of  international 
life. 

One  doubts  the  probability  of  such 
interruptions.  If  the  fear  is  so  grave, 
why  have  the  American  major  oil  com- 
panies invested  again  so  heavily  in  the 
Middle  East  in  1974  and  at  present?  The 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Multi- 
national Corporations  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Janu- 
ary- 2,  1975,  stated: 

Although  the  major  companies  were  in- 
vesUng  little  in  the  search  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas,  the  industry's  investment  abroad 
was  increasing  rapidly.  While  expenditures 
on  property,  plant  and  equipment  of  U.S. 
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companies  abroad  amounted  to  just  over  $5 
Billion  in  1972,  it  had  grown  by  1974  to  $8.5 
Billion.  Moreover,  this  Investment  was  In- 
creasingly concentrated  in  the  Middle  East. 
Whereas  in  1970,  only  3.87c  of  total  prop- 
erty, plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
were  made  in  that  area  of  the  world,  the 
proportion  had  increased  to  14%  by  1974 
and  was  projected  to  rise  to  17%  by  1975. 
(emphasis   added) 

Diuing  this  same  period,  oil  imports 
into  the  United  States  about  doi;U}led, 
from  3.4  to  7.2  million  barrels  per  day. 
The  amount  imported  from  Arab  OPEC 
sources  also  rose  during  this  period. 

If  we  are  so  very  concerned  about 
such  interruptions,  we  would  be  wise  to 
prohibit  such  investment  and  force  it  to 
be  redirected  to  domestic  production. 
This  could  be  done  through  repeal  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and/or  tax  incentives 
of  other  kinds 

I  might  also  point  out  that  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  oil  we  consume  comes 
from  insecure  Arab  OPEC  sources.  Since 
oil  represents  about  40  percent  of  the 
U.S.  energy  supply,  this  means  that  only 
6  percent  of  our  total  energy  needs  are  in 
real  danger  of  interruption.  Certainly  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Nation  to 
engage  in  this  level  of  conservation  un- 
der the  pressures  of  another  embargo  be- 
fore we  developed  an  adequate  strategic 
storage  system. 

In  the  long  run,  25  to  30  years,  the  de- 
pendency will  most  likely  be  over.  Sure- 
ly, then,  it  is  the  medium  term  of  7  to  25 
years  away  which  is  the  period  when 
present  efforts  can  make  a  difference. 
It  is  for  this  mediimi  term  that  careful 
attention  to  pricing  policies  will  pay  us 
dividends.  Surely  there  is  a  monumental 
difference  between,  for  example,  a  pegged 
price  of  $4.50  and  the  suggested  floor 
of  $7  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 

Prices  significantly  below  $7  for  both 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign-produced  oil 
can  be  supported  by  various  analyses. 
These  include:  First,  previous  industry 
analyses;  second,  previous  FEA  analyses; 
third,  statements  by  the  President  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and  by 
the  OECD;  fourth,  memoranda  devel- 
oped by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council;  and 
fifth,  analyses  by  other  knowledgeable 
parties.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline 
each  of  these  analyses : 

First.  The  National  Petroleum  Coimcil, 
which  represents  the  Interests  of  the 
American  major  oil  companies,  in  its 
"U.S.  Energy  Outlook"  of  December  1972, 
set  up  several  theoretical  "supply  cases" 
and  the  price  which  would  evoke  the 
supply  projected  in  each  case.  The  cases 
are  based  on  a  15  percent  return  on  net 
fixed  assets.  In  case  I,  defined  as  the 
"maximum  effort  to  develop  domestic 
fuel  sources,"  assuming  oil  and  gas  drill- 
ing increases  at  a  rate  of  5.5  percent  per 
year,  and  a  "high  projection  of  oil  and 
gas  discovered  per  foot  drilled,"  the 
prices  were  projected  as  $3.65  per  barrel 
in  1975.  This  was  based  on  1970  constant 
dollars.  According  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  inflation  since  1970  through 
1974  was  28  percent,  making  the  price 
as  of  January  1,  1975  to  be  $4.67  per 
barrel. 

Second.  In  the  FEA  Project  Independ- 
ence final  task  force  report.  Oil:  Possi- 
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ble  Levels  of  Future  Production,  of  No- 
vember 1974,  it  is  shown  that  no  more 
supplies  will  be  evoked  by  an  $11  per  bar- 
rel price  that  would  be  evoked  by  a  $4  per 
barrel  price  for  offshore  east  coast,  west 
coast,  and  gulf  coast.  That  is,  $4  per 
barrel  is  estimated  to  bring  forth  the 
maximum  supplies,  and  the  supply  con- 
straint beyond  $4  is  not  price — see  page 
IV-3,  table  IV-2,  columns  2A,  6A,  and 
11  A.  If  these  FEA  projections  remain 
valid,  the  concept  of  prices  evoking 
greater  supplies  of  oil,  at  least  offshore, 
must  be  critically  questioned. 

Third.  The  chairman  of  the  18- 
national  International  Energy  Agency, 
Viscount  Etienne  Davignon,  suggested  in 
a  news  conference  in  February  a  price 
floor  of  $4.50  per  barrel.  The  OECD — 
Organization  for  European  Cooperation 
and  Development — suggests  a  floor 
somewhere  in  around  the  same  level.  It 
is  interesting  that  Europe,  which  has  a 
great  dependency  on  the  Middle  East  and 
therefore  a  greater  need  for  new  domes- 
tic supplies  and  alternative  sources, 
argues  that  the  United  States  wants  too 
high  a  floor. 

Fourth.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  in 
December  1973,  in  internal  memoranda, 
argued  that  raising  the  price  of  "old" 
oil  from  $4.25  to  $5.25  was  not  justified 
by  increasing  costs — $4.25  was  already  a 
dollar  above  the  previous  year's  price. 
These  memoranda  contradict  the  Coun- 
cil's own  decision  to  recommend  r,iising 
the  controlled  price  of  old  oil. 

Lastly,  a  study  published  in  the  prestig- 
ious Brookings  papers  on  Economic  Ac- 
tivity In  1974  calculates  that  the  zero- 
monopoly  price  for  full  self-sufficiency 
by  1980  is  less  than  $5.  This  price,  argues 
the  study,  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  self-sufficiency.  Prices  much  above 
that,  and  certainly  above  $6  will  provide 
huge  windfall  profits  over  the  long  run. 
Another  statement,  by  Mr.  John  Buckley, 
vice  president  of  the  Northeast  Petroleum 
Industries,  argues  that  the  present 
weighted  price  of  American  oil  is  too 
high,  and  should  be  rolled  back  to  at 
the  most  $7  per  barrel.  He  says  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  forth  in- 
creased refinery  construction  by  inde- 
pendents. Here  is  an  independent  refiner 
arguing  for  lower  prices  and  against  de- 
control of  old  oil  prices  until  a  sane 
ceiling  can  be  put  in  place. 

Certainly  these  estimates  argue  for  a 
halt  to  the  American  position  of  a  $7 
floor  on  oil.  If  anything,  this  should  be 
the  ceiling  price.  At  the  very  least,  the 
administration  should  be  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  hearings  and  approval  of  any 
negotiated  floor.  I  am  not  suggesting  we 
ought  to  immediately  peg  American  oil 
prices  at  $4.50  per  barrel,  though  I  in- 
cline toward  a  price  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, perhaps  tied  in  the  future  to  a 
market-basket  of  other  »jreV)resentatlve 
products.  Like  all  of  us,  I  prefer  the  mar- 
ketplace to  set  the  price,  but  we  are  faced 
with  a  monopoly  pricing  situation.  And 
if  we  must  have  monopoly  pricing,  I 
would  prefer  Congress  to  set  the  monop- 
oly price,  rather  than  OPEC  or  the  oil 
companies  or  the  two  in  concert.  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  would  do  well  to  have 
extensive  hearings  on  this  question  and 
that  the  sooner  the  better. 


March  17,  1975 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  FARM  BILL 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  4296  grows  daily.  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  the  statement  released 
by  Common  Cause  indicating  their  aver- 
sion to  this  unsound  bill.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  comments  care- 
fully: 

Common    Cattse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1975. 

Dear  Representative  :  This  week  the  House 
wUl  consider  H.R.  4296,  farm  legislation  to 
provide  a  1975  price  support  program.  Com- 
mon Cause  believes  that  the  cotton  and  dairy 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  especially  biirden- 
some  on  and  unfair  to  consumers.  The  cotton 
provision  In  particular  is  on  its  face  highly 
wasteful  of  federal  funds. 

H.R.  4296  increases  cotton  target  prices 
and  loan  levels.  The  legislation  provides  add- 
ed incentives  to  produce  cotton.  Yet  with  6 
million  bales  of  cotton  In  storage,  the  United 
States  has  more  than  a  one  year  supply.  The 
Agriculture  Department  estimates  that  the 
bill  will  cost  the  taxpayer  $213  million  for 
loans  and  $341  million  for  target  payments 
in  the  next  year. 

There  is  a  larger  question  than  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  With  too  many  Americans  under- 
nourished and  world  famine  increasing,  how 
can  we  Justify  subsidizing  cotton  surpluses? 
Cotton  land  can  be  used  for  various  food 
crops.  In  our  Judgment  the  cotton  subsidies 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

The  dairy  provisions  raise  other  questions. 
No  hearings  were  held  on  the  dairy  provisions 
this  year,  although  over  half  the  membership 
is  new  to  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
lack  of  hearings  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
form.  H.R.  4296  Increases  the  dairy  price 
support  to  85%  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustments.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government  will  be  $162  million  more 
than  the  $250  million  already  projected  un- 
der the  present  level  of  support. 

Increased  costs  to  the  government  and 
consumers  must  be  weighed  against  the  needs 
of  dairy  farmers.  We  do  not  oppose  subsidies 
per  se.  But  overlooked  by  the  Conmilttee  Is 
the  bill's  Impact  on  consumers.  Will  milk, 
cheese  and  'outter  prices  be  increased?  If 
so,  by  how  much?  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment estimates  milk  would  Increase  8(  per 
gallon,  cheese  10<  a  pound  and  butter 
20*  a  pound.  A  critical  review  of  these  esti- 
mates is  especially  important  in  today's  eco- 
nomic climate.  The  failure  of  the  Committee 
to  examine  the  dairy  provisions  provides  no 
reliable  barometer  by  which  to  cast  votes. 
For  example,  if  the  Agriculture  Department 
figures  are  correct,  will  the  increased  costs 
hurt  low-Income  people?  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  food  stamp  distribution  and  costs? 
Will  some  dairy  farmers'  income  drop  further 
because  of  decreased  consumption?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  must  examine  these 
questions  with  care,  rather  than  asking 
House  members  to  cast  an  uninformed  vote. 

Common  Cause  believes  that  a  sound  farm 
policy  can  be  developed  that  benefits  both 
consumers  and  farmers.  Toward  that  end 
it  is  essential  for  a  complete  record  to  be 
developed  that  shows  the  Impact  these  agri- 
cultural subsidies  have  on  consumers  and 
taxpayers. 

Common  Cause  urges  members  of  the 
House  to  delete  the  sections  on  cotton  and 
dairy  subsidies.  If  either  effort  fails,  the  biU 
should  be  defeated.  This  would  provide  the 
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Committee   with   the  opportunity   to  thor- 
oughly examine  these  crucial  issues. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Cohen, 
Acting  President. 


WIDESPREAD  MISUSE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  joined  those  concerned 
about  the  uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
chauffeured  limousines  among  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  introduced  the 
"Limousine  Limitation  Act  of  1975."  In 
a  report  delivered  to  Congress  last  year, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  docu- 
mented some  startling  examples  of  the 
widespread  misuse  of  Government-owned 
automobiles — all  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
Grovernment  officials  and  military  brass 
were  shown  to  be  enjoying  this  free 
transportation  to  and  from  home  and 
work,  to  local  airports  from  home  or 
work,  to  theaters,  restaurants,  golf 
courses,  and  sporting  events,  and  even  for 
transporting  their  children  to  school. 

This  is  a  clear  violation  of  present  Fed- 
eral law  which  clearly  states  that  Gov- 
ernment cars  can  be  used  only  for  of- 
ficial purposes  and  these  shall  not  in- 
clude "the  transportation  of  officers  and 
employees  between  their  domiciles  and 
place  of  employment."  Not  only  is  this 
law  broken  every  day  by  himdreds  in 
Washington,  but  excuses  for  doing  so  are 
even  volunteered. 

Speaking  before  a  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  year,  former 
HUD  Secretary  James  Lynn  argued  that 
his  limousine  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that: 

He  has  no  opportunity  to  supplement  bis 
government  income.  I  have  to  live  on  what 
I  am  paid. 

Lynn's  salary  was  $60,000  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  him  justify  his  chauffeur  and 
limousine  to  the  average  family  earning 
$11,000  a  year  and  worrying  about  af- 
fording gasoline.  That  limousine  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  $20,000  a  year,  yet  HUD 
had  a  moratorium  on  all  new  housing  for 
the  poor.  At  $700  a  unit  the  money  spent 
on  limousines  could  have  provided  at 
least  200  families  with  housing  for  1  year. 

Even  more  remarkable  an  excuse  was 
offered  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  who  justified  his 
limousine  and  chauffeur  by  sajrlng  he 
had  to  be  quickly  available  in  cases  of 
national  emergencies  such  as  earth- 
quakes. It  is  truly  amazing  that  while 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  and  his 
Deputy  each  have  a  limousine,  they  told 
Congress  the  Veterans'  Administration 
could  not  afford  to  air-condition  six  VA 
hospitals,  most  of  them  in  warm  South- 
em  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  offer  Government  officials 
side  benefits  which  suit  royalty  more 
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than  they  do  civil  servants  of  a  political 
democracy.  While  the  average  taxpayer 
must  concern  himself  with  car  payments, 
repair  bills,  and  gasoline  prices,  we  have 
officials  graciously  giving  up  their  chauf- 
feur-driven Cadillacs  for  chauffeur- 
driven  Pintos.  Their  chauffeurs,  however, 
still  cost  the  taxpayer  about  $13  milUon 
a  year.  Switching  to  economy  cars  is  a 
laughable  sacrifice  when  compared  to  the 
sacrifices  8  percent  unemployment  and 
double-digit  inflation  forces  on  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
'Limousine  Limitation  Act  of  1975" 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
chauffeur-driven  cars  from  800  to  27 — 
those  now  authorized  under  Federal  law 
to  use  this  free  transportation.  The  27 
are  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  U.N.  Dele- 
gate, the  Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  and  whips  of  the  Congress. 
This  bill  would  also  mandate  the  use  of 
agency  carpools  and  shuttles  whenever 
possible.  Finally,  it  would  end  the  use  of 
Government  cars  for  commuting  to  and 
from  work. 

Spending  millions  on  limousines  for 
bureaucrats  and  then  requesting  cuts  in 
the  food  stamp,  school  lunch,  and  social 
security  programs  Is  another  blatant  ex- 
ample of  the  misplaced  priorities  found 
again  and  again  in  the  executive  branch. 
Perhaps  if  we  asked  these  "civil  serv- 
ants" to  spend  some  time  living  like  the 
average  citizen  we  would  find  them  a  bit 
more  sympathetic  to  this  Nations  needs. 


DILEMMA  FACED  BY  FARMERS  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
I  send  to  the  news  media  of  my  district  a 
column  setting  forth  my  views  on  mat- 
ters which  face  the  Nation.  Because  the 
agricultural  problem  Is  of  growing  con- 
cern to  my  colleagues — ^many  of  whom 
do  not  come  from  agricultural  districts — 
I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  reprinting  that 
colunrn. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  What  this 
body  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment do  on  our  agricultural  situation 
is  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  all  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation,  and  to  millions  of 
himgry  people  all  over  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

The  danger  is  that  we  will  drift,  and 
we  will  try  to  solve  a  domestic  problem 
by  reducing  food  production.  We  will  all 
be  losers  if  that  happens.  The  answer  Is 
more  imagination  in  distribution.  As  has 
often  been  said,  "If  we  can  get  a  man  to 
the  moon,  we  can  get  food  to  people  who 
need  it."  And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  latter  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  former. 

The  column  follows : 
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Dilemma  Faced  by  Farmers  and  the  United 
States 

Every  day  farmers  In  Southern  nUnois  and 
around  the  nation  are  making  a  decision 
which  affects  their  economic  future,  which 
will  affect  the  American  consumer,  which 
will  alter  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  and  which 
could  determine  whether  some  of  the  world's 
hungry  eat. 

That  decision:  whether  to  produce  as  much 
food  as  they  can  this  summer  and  fall. 

More  and  more  farmers  I  talk  to  are  de- 
ciding to  cut  back  from  20  to  25  per  cent  In 
their  production;  ifs  sort  of  an  unorganized 
mass  protest  by  people  who  have  had  to  work 
hard,  too  often  for  little  profit — and  In  some 
years  it  has  been  a  loss. 

I  disagree  with  their  decision  to  cut  back 
on  production,  but  I  certainly  understand  It. 
Theyre  tired  of  getting  squeezed  on  the 
prices  of  things  they  must  buy,  squeezed  on 
the  price  they  get.  and  then  blamed  by  too 
many  consumers  for  the  price  tags  the  pub- 
lic finds  in  the  grocery  store. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has 
urged  full  production,  but  unfortunately  has 
not  coupled  that  plea  with  a  program  which 
will  assure  the  average  farmer  a  reasonable 
return  on  a  sizeable  Investment  of  time  and 
money. 

Cattle  farmers  are  suffering  big  losses: 
thousands  of  dairy  farmers  have  gone  out  of 
business  this  past  year;  grain  prices  are  lower 
than  they  should  be  to  encourage  production; 
hog  farmers  face  problems. 

What  will  happen  if  UJ3.  farmers  cut  their 
production  approximately  one-fourth? 

(1)  Per  acre  grain  prices  will  be  up,  but 
total  farm  Income  will  drop  appreciably.  That 
will  hurt  rural  areas  generally. 

(2)  Demand  for  farm  labor  will  be  down. 
That  means  higher  unemployment. 

(3)  The  U.S.  will  have  less  o  sell  abroad 
making  our  balance  of  trade  position  even 
worse. 

(4)  Costs  to  consumers  will  go  up  slightly, 
but  since  production  costs  are  a  small  part 
of  the  food  bill,  the  Increase  to  consumers 
will  not  be  great.  But  any  increase  hurts  and 
Is  Infiatlonary. 

(5)  The  mushrooming  world  population 
will  suffer.  The  United  States  In  food  is  in 
almost  the  same  situation  as  the  Middle  East 
in  oil. 

That's  a  pretty  grim  picture. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

First,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Agri- 
culture committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate must  produce  programs  that  provide  some 
basic  guarantees  to  farmers,  whether  grain, 
dairy  or  livestock  producers.  And  Secretary 
Butz  must  work  with  them. 

Second,  the  national  administration  must 
encourage  world  trade  and  not  discourage  it. 
The  drop  in  the  price  of  beans  can  be  pin- 
pointed to  the  exact  day  when  restraints 
were  placed  on  sales  abroad. 

Third,  production  of  fertilizer  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  must  become  a  national  priority. 

The  last  thing  this  nation's  sick  economy 
needs  Is  further  illness  in  Its  agriculture  sec- 
tor. But  with  production  cuts  here  and  no 
firm  steps  to  alter  the  picture,  we  face  some 
real  dangers. 


MANAGEMENT        OP        AEROSPACE 
TECHNOLOGY      FOR      NA-RONAL 

NEEDS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James 
C.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls- 
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tration,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  on  February  26,  1975. 
He  brought  a  message  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  NASA  to  our  national  well-being. 
Our  space  program  and  its  direct  daily 
benefits  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Dr.  Fletcher's  words  eloquently 
expressed  the  worth  of  support  for  our 
national  space  program.  I  commend  these 
significant  comments  to  my  colleagues: 
Management  of  Aerospace  Technology  for 
National  Needs 
(By  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher) 
One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation  has  been  the  development 
and  application  of  technology.  Much  of  this 
country's  wealth  and  power  has  derived  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  our  ability  to  bring 
science  from  the  laboratory  to  useful  appli- 
cation through  technology  development.  As 
far  back  as  1840,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  recog- 
nized the  major  role  technology  was  playing 
in  the  development  of  this  nation  in  his  book 
Democracy  in  America.  He  treats  the  subject 
la  a  chapter  titled  "Why  the  Americans  Are 
More  Addicted  to  Practical  Than  to  Theoreti- 
cal Science." 

The  earlier  Inventors  and  entrepreneurs, 
using  their  own  resources,  had  great  Impact 
on  our  society:  Whitney  and  Singer— textUe 
technology,  Dupont — chemical  technology, 
McCormlck— agricultural  machine  tech- 
nology, Bell — communications  technology, 
etc.  Later,  -as  technology  requirements  be- 
came more  sophisticated,  more  diverse  disci- 
plines were  required  to  bring  new  technology 
to  practical  application,  greater  capital  in- 
vestments were  required  than  could  be  sus- 
tained by  individuals,  and  it  became  more  the 
province  of  industry  and  Government  to  pro- 
duce and  capitalize  on  technology  advances. 
As  we  evolved  from  technology  applica- 
tions sponsored  by  Individuals  to  the  sophis- 
ticated technology  efforts  sponsored  by  in- 
dustry and  Government,  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  devoted  to  research  and 
technology  were  established;  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  selecting  the  technology  develop- 
ment changed  from  personal  reward  incen- 
tive to  that  which  best  supports  corporate 
and  national  goals.  Apace  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  technology  have  come  in- 
creasingly complex  demands  upon  manage- 
ment. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  preeminent  In 
the  world  In  nearly  every  area  of  high  tech- 
nology— and  aerospace  technology  has  been 
one  of  the  key  drivers.  This  capability  is  a 
valuable  national  resource  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  deteriorate — It  must  be  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  cultivated.  I  assert 
that  this  is  a  key  management  task.  Recog- 
nizing that  technology  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
we  must  define  the  national  goals  and  objec- 
tives which  have  greatest  value  to  this  na- 
tion and  the  world.  I  firmly  believe  that  an 
indispensable  ingredient  in  achieving  these 
goals  and  objectives  Is  the  appUcatlon  of 
technology;  and  that  such  application  Is  an 
absolute  essential  to  maintaining  our  pre- 
eminence in  the  world. 

However,  this  view  Is  not  universally 
shared.  The  argument  has  been  advanced  by 
some  that  technology  Is  the  source  of  our 
problems  rather  than  the  hope  for  their  so- 
lutions. This  argument  Is  not  without  sub- 
stance; clear  cases  exist  where  the  thought- 
less application  or  Improper  management  of 
technology  has  caused  environmental  harm 
As  a  result,  the  public  support  for  technol- 
ogy programs  has  eroded.  To  be  sure,  the 
pendulum  Is  beginning  to  swing  back  to- 
wards a  reemphasls  on  technology,  particu- 
larly among  economists — some  of  their  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  technology,  such  as  de- 
veloped by  NASA,  contributes  to  the  national 
economy  seven  times  the  funds  expended 
upon  it.  But  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  regaining  public  support  remains 
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a  key  management  task.  Decline  of  emphasis 
on  technology,  particularly  In  the  private 
sector,  has  much  to  do  with  the  decline  in 
productivity  in  this  country,  and  wholesale 
export  of  U.S.  technology  was  a  major  con- 
tributor to  our  unfavorable  trade  balance  in 
recent  years.  Communicating  these  facts  to 
the  public  and  to  national  political  leaders 
can  and  must  be  done. 

Another  problem  that  affects  our  ability  to 
cultivate  technology  as  a  national  resource 
and  to  gain  public  support  is  the  Increasing 
cost  of  technology  developments  brought 
about  by  Inflation  and  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  technology  applications.  Finding 
ways  to  reduce  costs  is  another  of  the  key 
management  tasks  that  we  in  the  aerospace 
business  must  face  in  order  to  gain  maximum 
benefit  from  applying  technology  to  national 
needs  with  limited  resources. 

For  emphasis,  let  me  succinctly  state  the 
four  points  I've  Just  made — we  should  all  be 
concerned  about  them. 

This  Nation's  technological  capability  is  an 
essential  national  resource  which  should  be 
fully  exploited  to  solve  national  problems 

This  Nation  requires  a  well-thought-out- 
long-range  set  of  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives within  the  framework  of  which  our 
technological  capability  can  be  made  to 
flourish. 

We  in  the  technical  community  must  gen- 
erate the  strong  public  support  required  to 
sustain  the  large  national  programs  that  are 
needed  to  achieve  these  goals. 

We  technology  managers  must  find  and 
apply  methods  and  techniques  to  apply  tech- 
nology directly  to  solving  national  problems 
and  to  make  this  new  technology  competitive 
and  marketable  by  decreasing  costs. 

I'd  like  you  to  keep  these  four  points  in 
mind  throughout  my  discussion. 

As  responsible  Industrial  organizations  and 
Government  agencies,  we  must  Individually 
and  coUectively  assess  the  state  of  national 
and  international  affairs,  identify  our  aspira- 
tions and  goals,  and  develop  the  specific 
programs  and  management  concepts  to  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  carry  out  the  programs. 
This  seems  a  simple,  direct  concept  but  In 
operation  Is  most  difficult  to  achieve,  espe- 
cially In  our  highly  Institutionalized  society. 
We  technolc^y  managers  operate  In  a  mul- 
tifaceted  arena;  the  elements  with  which  we 
Interface  range  from  the  executive  and  legls- 
latlve  branches  of  Government  from  whom 
we  draw  direct  support,  to  other  Government 
agencies,  to  Industry,  the  universities,  the 
scientific  community,  the  press  and  the 
public  from  whom  we  derive  our  ultimate 
support. 

The  attitude  of  all  these  elements  toward 
technology  is  affected  by  the  climate  of  the 
times,  as  determined  primarily  by  ever  chang- 
ing domestic  and  international  political  con- 
ditions and  social  and  economic  trends.  Thus, 
the  manager's  Job  is  far  broader  than  man- 
aging the  internal  affairs  of  his  organization 
efficiently.  Obviously,  efficient  organization  Is 
necessary,  but  the  manager  must  also  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  total  environment  within 
which  he  operates.  He  must  recognize  the 
ways  his  organization  can  be  affected  by,  and 
how  It  can  Influence,  that  environmental. 

For  example,  in  my  area  of  responslbUity, 
aerospace  research  and  technolc^y,  today's 
environment  differs  significantly  from  that  of 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's.  The  Nation 
reacted  to  Russian  activity  in  space  with  our 
manned  and  unmanned  space  programs.  In 
1961  NASA  had  a  mandate  from  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return  him  safely  to  Earth 
before  the  end  of  the  decade.  There  was  no 
question  In  the  minds  of  the  public  about 
what  NASA  was  doing  and  why.  NASA  had  a 
clearly  defined  national  goal  with  wide  popu- 
lar support.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960*8, 
before  that  goal  was  accomplished,  support 
for  the  prc^ram  was  eroding  and  has  contin- 
ued to  erode  due  to  Internal  economic  and 
social  pressures  and  external  economic  and 
security  pressures. 
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since  the  early  1960's  we  have  seen  signifi- 
cant changes  In  our  national  perspectives. 
We've  had  growing  inflation,  coupled  with 
an  astonishingly  rapid  onset  and  growth  of 
recession;  energy  shortages  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  national  consciousness  In  a  way  no 
previous  forewarnlngs  had  succeeded  In 
doing;  and  environmental  concerns  have 
grown  with  significant  economic  Impact  In 
some  sectors  of  the  economy.  Famine  condi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  illus- 
trated a  growing  world  food  problem. 

NASA  Is  facing  this  changing  environment 
by  responding  to  our  current  national  needs 
in  a  number  of  ways.  We  are  assuring  that 
our  current  and  planned  programs  are  rele- 
vant to  national  needs.  Our  aeronautics  pro- 
gram emphasizes  noise  reduction,  poilutloii 
reduction,  safety  and  energy  conservation. 
During  this  next  fiscal  year  over  20  percent 
of  our  aeronautics  budget  will  support  pro- 
grams that  address  aeronautical  energy  con- 
servation. We  estimate  that  by  1985,  the 
technology  for  fuel  conservation  can  be  de- 
veloped to  permit  a  50  percent  reduction  In 
fuel  consumption  by  new  aircraft  which  will 
be  less  noisy  and  will  produce  less  pollution 
than  current-generation  aircraft.  In  the  area 
of  terrestrial  energy,  we  expect  to  assist  the 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration where  we  have  special  expertise 
to  contribute.  In  space,  our  applications  pro- 
gram is  contributing  to  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  shortages,  environmental  pol- 
lution and  agriculture. 

The  Earth  observation  satellite,  LANDSAT, 
has  been  utilized  in  the  accurate  prediction 
of  water  coming  from  snow  melt  In  remote 
mountainous  regions.  These  predictions  are 
of  particular  importance  to  our  western 
states  where  Increases  In  the  accuracy  of  run- 
off predictions  can  mean  significant  economic 
benefit  both  in  electrical  power  generation 
and  in  Irrigation  planning. 

The  major  contribution  of  LANDSAT  in 
the  area  of  minerals  and  energy  continues  to 
be  its  exceptional  ability  to  show  large  struc- 
tural features,  such  as  major  fault  systems, 
domes  and  uplifts,  and  folded  mountain  belts 
of  regional  or  subcontinental  size.  LANDSAT 
is  remarkably  effective  In  revealing  new 
geologic  patterns  that  cover  states  or  even 
larger  areas.  This  Improvement  in  detecting 
geologic  features  is  important  In  finding  new 
targets  to  explore  for  fracture  controlled  min- 
eral deposits. 

LANDSAT  data  are  also  potentially  valu- 
able for  use  In  petroleum  exploration,  and  oil 
companies  are  utilizing  the  date.  As  yet,  these 
organizations  have  not  reported  actual  dis- 
coveries based  on  the  use  of  LANDSAT  data 
They  are  reluctent  to  discuss  their  work  In 
this  area  because  of  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  business.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  LANDSAT  has  revealed 
many  new  geologic  features  which  should 
lead  to  real  benefits. 

Earth  resources  technology  investigators 
snowed  that  particular  crop  species  could  be 
identified  with  accuracies  well  above  90  per- 
cent. This  and  other  work  we  have  done  has 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  technology  is 
available  for  the  use  of  remote  sensing  to 
assist  in  crop  monitoring,  Including  the  type 
or  crops  being  produced,  their  acreage  and 
where  they  are  located.  Subsequent  discus- 
sions held  with  various  involved  Government 
departments  led  to  a  Large  Area  Crop  In- 
ventory Experiment.  NASA,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  jointly  testing  the  degree  to  which 
computer-assisted  analysis  of  space-acoulred 
data  can  enhance  the  USDA's  operational 
crop  for  forecasting  programs.  The  intent  is 
w  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  LAND- 
SAT-type  remote  sensing  and  date  process- 
ing systems  in  combination  with  existing 
techniques  to  forecast  the  production  of  an 
Importent  world  crop— wheat. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  monitoring, 
"ve  plan  to  launch  the  Nimbus  G  satellite  In 
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1978.  This  Is  our  first  sateUlte  specifically 
dedicated  to  environmental  measurements; 
It  Lb  designed  to  study  p.roblems  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution,  oceano£,Taphy,  and  other 
parameters  related  to  the  prediction  of 
weather  and  climate.  The  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion part  of  the  mission  Is  a  major  new 
thrust  for  our  flight  programs,  evolving 
from  the  growing  sophistication  of  our 
sensors  in  respons«  to  specific  national 
needs.  For  example,  the  objectives  of  one 
experiment  are  to  develop  a  satellite  moni- 
toring technique  for  strato^heric  aerosls 
and  gases  and  to  map  concentrations  with 
particular  emphasis  on  ozone.  The  ozone 
layer  within  the  stratosphere  absorbs  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  sun's  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation and  provides  a  protective  blanket  for 
life  on  Earth.  Recent  studies  Indicate  that 
small  quantities  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  or 
free  chlorine  could  destroy  significant  quan- 
tities of  ozone.  Hence,  the  stability  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  and  its  ability  to 
replenish  itself  Is  of  serious  concern. 

Our  space  exploration  program  is  also 
relevant  to  our  Earth-bound  problems  from 
a  longer  range  standpoint.  The  primary  goal 
of  solar  system  exploration  Is  to  understand 
the  origins  of  our  solar  system  and  the  origin 
of  life.  Such  a  search  cannot  help  but  add 
to  our  understendlng  of  energy  processes, 
envlroiunent,  and  climatology.  One  of  the 
most  important  variables  In  world  food  pro- 
duction Is  weather.  The  ability  to  better  pre- 
dict and  perhaps  some  day  control  weather 
and  climate,  short-range  and  long-range, 
would  add  Immensely  to  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce food.  The  planete  of  the  solar  system 
are  natural  laboratories  for  observing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  ranges  and  scales  of  phenom- 
ena also  present  on  Earth.  A  study  of  the 
atmospheric  processes  on  other  planets  may 
allow  us  to  better  understand  the  Earth's 
weather  and  climate. 

NASA's  programs  are  now  oriented  direct- 
ly towards  today's  needs  and  problems.  We 
have  turned  from  the  beginning  of  space 
flight  where  we  were  occupied  with  learning 
to  operate  In  space  to  a  period  where  we  are 
learning  to  use  space  for  man's  benefit  di- 
rectly. We  always  see  more  opportunities  than 
we  have  the  resources  to  undertake.  Man- 
agement's task  Is  to  structure  Its  picking  and 
choosing  process  that  the  probability  of  se- 
lecting the  "right"  technologies  is  maxi- 
mized. We  need  the  advice  and  assistence  of 
the  best  this  country  has  to  offer  In  mak- 
ing our  choices. 

A  recent  example  of  one  way  we  plan  ad- 
vanced technology  programs  was  the  Sum- 
mer Study  of  Space  Applications  held  at 
Snowmass,  Colorado,  June  30-July  13,  1974. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Identify 
needs  which  coiild  be  only,  or  more  effective- 
ly, met  by  practical  application  of  space 
systems.  The  study  team  consisted  mainly 
of  a  broad  cross-section  of  users  and  poten- 
tial users  of  the  beneflte  of  space  applica- 
tions. They  were  speciallste,  drawn  from  fed- 
eral, stete  and  local  governments,  from 
business  and  industry,  and  from  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  were  grouped  In  the 
following  panels:  weather  and  climate;  uses 
of  communications;  land  use  planning;  agri- 
culture, forest  and  range.  Inland  water;  ex- 
tracteble  resources;  environmental  quality; 
marine  and  maritime  uses;  and  materials 
processing  In  space.  About  70  senior  and  ex- 
perienced users — for  example,  the  chairman 
of  a  state  land  use  commission,  the  director 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission,  the 
vice  president  of  a  large  agricultural  busi- 
ness, the  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping — participated  In  the 
work  of  the  panels. 

The  members  of  the  user  panels  began 
their  deliberations  with  a  good  deal  of  skep- 
ticism regarding  the  usefulness  of  space  sys- 
tems to  them.  Prior  to  taking  part  in  the 
study,  most  of  the  panel  members  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  Information  or  services  that 
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satellites  might  provide.  As  the  study  pro- 
gressed and  the  user  paneUsts  began  to  un- 
derstend  the  potentials,  they  began  to  per- 
ceive useful  services  that  could  be  supplied 
by  future  space  systems.  Indeed,  the  single 
most  Important  result  of  the  study  may  be 
that  these  potential  users,  many  of  whom 
had  little  interest  In  the  space  program  at 
the  outset,  were  strongly  Interested  at  the 
end  of  the  study  In  the  benefite  which  they 
Judged  space  systems  could  bring  to  their 
business  activities,  whether  In  the  private 
or  the  public  sector.  The  users  also  began  to 
si>eclfy  what  Information  would  be  useful 
to  them,  and  to  Indicate  some  of  the  poten- 
tial benefits  In  their  fields.  For  example,  the 
costs  and  beneflte  panel,  assisted  by  the 
panel  on  agriculture,  forest  and  range,  esti- 
mated that  two  dollars  In  beneflte  from  re- 
duced production  coste,  better  Import-export 
decisions.  Increased  production,  and  im- 
proved distribution  could  result  from  each 
dollar  Invested  In  a  space-assisted  world 
wheat  survey. 

In  ways  like  this  the  potential  beneflciaries 
of  the  use  of  space  become  part  of  our  plan- 
ning process  so  that  the  benefite  will  be  of 
maximum  utility  and  our  programs  will  re- 
ceive maximum  support  and  acceptence. 

When  we  have  a  well-developed  technology 
with  potential  usefulness  In  some  area,  we 
have  found  from  experience  that  the  tech- 
nologist must  take  the  initiative  in  getting 
it  adopted.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  publish 
documente  in  the  foreign  language  of  the 
researcher  or  to  describe  the  capabilities  of 
the  new  technology  and  expect  a  potential 
user  who  has  done  his  Job  one  particular 
way  for  a  long  time  to  accept  another  way 
immediately  and  without  question.  Rather, 
we  contact  a  prospective  user  and  work  with 
him  to  learn  what  his  problems  are;  if  we 
still  feel  we  can  be  of  value,  and  be  agrees, 
we  continue  to  work  with  him  In  a  technology 
use  demonstration  program. 

Two  ciurent  examples  of  such  cooperative 
ventures  are  the  Large  Area  Crop  Inventory 
Experiment,  mentioned  earlier;  and  a  dem- 
onstration, called  ICEWARN,  involving  NASA, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  NOAA  to  verify  the 
utility  of  an  airborne,  all-weather  remote 
sensing  Ice  Information  system  to  determine 
Ice  type,  coverage,  and  thickness  on  the 
Great  Lakes — the  purpose  is  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  shipping  season.  As  a  general 
rule,  this  class  of  cooperative  venture  en- 
compasses large  multi-agency  undertakings 
which  are  beyond  the  capability  of  a  single 
principal  Investigator  to  manage. 

One  example  of  future  ventures  of  this 
class  under  consideration  Is  based  upon  the 
successful  prediction  of  water  runoff  from 
snow  melt  In  remote  mountelnous  regions, 
which  I  mentioned  previously.  We  will  assess 
our  ability  to  use  LANDSAT  date  to  map 
snowcover  changes  In  near  real  time  and 
correlate  these  changes  to  the  amount  of  run- 
off in  four  study  areas  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  Stetes.  The  areas  are  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Participating  with  NASA  in  the  study 
will  be  the  Salt  River  Project,  the  California 
Department  of  Resources,  the  Colorado  Dlvl- 
•sion  of  Water  Resources,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  -Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  National  Weather  Service. 
Management  techniques  for  such  multlor- 
ganlzatlonal  cooperative  ventures  are  still 
evolving,  and  are  currently  structured  to 
suit  each  individual  situation. 

NASA  has  developed  a  Technology  Utiliza- 
tion Program  to  promote  the  transfer  of  our 
technology  to  the  Industry  sector  of  this 
country.  Over  75,000  Inquiries  for  data  pack- 
ages come  to  us  each  year,  and  more  than 
4,000  industrial  firms  are  regularly  using  our 
data  bank. 

The  competition  for  resources  makes  It 
clear    that   lower   cost   must   receive   major 
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management  attention.  We  are  conflgiulng 
our  new  programs  to  minimize  state-of-the- 
art  developments  of  spacecraft  equipments. 
The  space  shuttle,  as  we  all  know,  Is  being 
developed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  space  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  we  have  formalized  our 
concern  at  NASA  by  establishing  a  Low  Cost 
Systems  Office.  It  Is  spearheading  a  NASA- 
wide  drive  to  reduce  coet  by  standardizing 
those  spacecraft  equipments  and  modules 
which  give  greatest  promise  of  cost  savings. 
Initially,  ten  major  equipments,  such  as  tape 
recorders,  were  declared  standard  for  NASA 
use.  Continuing  investigations  are  In  prog- 
ress regarding  the  standardization  of  addi- 
tional equipments  vrith  complexity  up  to  and 
including  the  spacecraft  itself.  Our  analyses 
show  that  the  potential  cost  avoidance  re- 
sulting from  this  approach  will  reach  major 
proportions  by  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 

Although  we  in  the  technical  community 
see  advanced  technology  as  the  key  to  reliev- 
ing man's  growing  problems,  there  are  many 
who  disagree;  and  there  are  many  more  who 
are  completely  unconcerned.  Yet,  to  do  the 
Job  that  lies  ahead  requires  massive  support. 
Our  Job  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  garner  that 
support  at  every  political  level  from  average 
citizen  to  President.  We  must,  therefore,  not 
only  make  the  majority  of  people  aware  of 
the  key  Issues  and  alternatives  but  also  In- 
duce them  to  act  Individually  and  In  concert 
to  express  their  concern.  We  need  to  play  a 
stronger  role  in  the  decision-making  process 
at  the  highest  levels  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Our  public  relations 
must  be  more  effective  than  In  the  past.  We 
ought  to  get  rid  of  our  Jargon — much  of 
what  we  say  to  the  public  comes  across  like 
a  foreign  language.  We  must  become  articu- 
late and  understandable  to  the  layman.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  public  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  our  support  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  Congress  listens  to  Its  con- 
stituents— an  understanding  and  supportive 
electorate  is  essential. 

Finally,  our  challenge  as  managers  Is  to 
develop  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools 
lor  realistic  goal  setting  and  objective  plan- 
ning so  that  our  Nation's  limited  material 
and  social  wealth  can  make  the  best  use  of 
our  imagination.  Ingenuity,  and  intellect. 
The  goals  and  objectives  we  set  must  be 
meaningful  to  the  Nation,  and  to  mankind  in 
general;  they  must  be  interfaced  with  other 
major  elements  of  the  Government  to  fit  Into 
the  whole  fabric  of  national  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. This  is  a  difficult  "systems"  prob- 
lem, but  it  must  be  done.  And,  It  cannot 
be  done  every  once  In  a  while;  it  has  to  be 
worked  continuously,  with  full  recognition 
of  the  dynamic  state  of  the  environment. 
We.  as  a  nation,  have  not  done  this  sort  of 
thing  very  well  In  the  pact.  To  do  it  well 
must  be  a  major  goal  of  the  future. 
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Mr.  McDonald  of  Georpia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Georgia  Power  Prelect  is 
one  of  many  radical  U.S.  groups  calling 
for  socialism  as  a  panacea  for  the  energy 
shortage.  In  their  struggle  against  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  Marxists  op- 
pose Government  deregulation  which 
would  give  private  industry  the  incentive 
to  develop  new  sources  and  new  re- 
sources of  energy. 
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For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  providing  brief  character- 
izations of  some  of  the  organizations 
either  whose  members  are  actively  In- 
volved with  the  GPP  or  who  have 
worked  with  the  GPP  at  the  power  proj- 
ect's 1973  Atlanta  Conference  on  the 
Energy  Crisis  or  the  1974  Citizens  En- 
ergy Conference,  and  whose  positions 
give  direct  or  parallel  support  to  GPP 
policies. 

Among  these  are: 

iNSTrruTE  FOR  Policy  Studies 

As  it  has  frequently  done  for  other  radi- 
cal, antl-establlshment  or  revolutionary 
causes  (the  IPS  phrase  being  "popular  strug- 
gles for  democratic  control"),  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  (IPS)  took  a  leadership 
role  In  many  aspects  of  the  Citizens  Energy 
Conference  at  which  it  was  represented  by 
several  of  its  subsidiary  groups:  the  Institute 
of  Southern  Studies  (ISS),  the  Energy  Proj- 
ect, the  Political  Economy  Program  Center 
(PEPC),  and  Community  Technology. 

IPS  operates  from  offices  at  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  [202  234-9382].  It  was  organized  in 
1963  by  Marcus  Raskin  and  Richard  Barnet; 
and  soon  after,  the  Peace  Research  Insti- 
tute directed  by  Arthur  Waskow  was  merged 
with  the  Institute.  These  men  have  formed 
the  ruling  triumvirate  to  the  present  time. 

Over  the  past  decade,  IPS,  a  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  Institution  with  a  budget  eatimated 
at  about  $400,000  annually,  has  been  involved 
in  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of  radi- 
cal organizations.  These  include  the  forma- 
tion of  Federal  Employees  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (FEDS):  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers 
(CRV);  Drum  and  Spear  Bookstore  which 
was  managed  by  former  Student  Non-violent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  Ralph 
Featherstone  who  died  in  a  bomb  explosion 
immediately  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  March.  1970  H.  Rap  Brown  trial  In  Mary- 
land; Jews  for  Urban  Justice  (JUJ)  and 
various  community  control  of  police  proj- 
ects. 

In  the  past  two  years,  IPS  has  organized 
the  National  Black  Political  Convention 
(NBPC);  assisted  with  the  organizing  of  the 
People's  Party  1972  presidential  election  cam- 
paign; taken  a  leadership  role  in  assisting 
Daniel  Ellsberg  obtain  publicity  for  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers;  and  conducted  propaganda 
seminars  on  behalf  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

During  the  late  1960's.  IPS  began  an  "ex- 
pansionist" policy:  the  Bay  Area  Institute 
was  set  up  In  San  Francisco;  an  Institute  of 
Women's  Studies  was  created  In  Washing- 
ton; the  Cambridge  Institute  emerged  In 
Massachusetts;  and  by  1970  the  Institute 
of  Southern  Studies  (ISS)  had  been  In- 
corporated In  Atlanta. 

Over  the  years,  the  revolutionary  activities 
of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  have  been 
of  concern  to  a  number  of  well -Informed 
people.  In  1967,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
[R.-S.C]  warned  his  Senate  colleagues  that 
"by  giving  a  tax  exemption  to  an  organiza- 
tion like  IPS.  our  government  Is  allowing  tax 
exemption  to  support  revolution."  Two  years 
later  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
again  warned  that  IPS,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  an  "elite,"  was  trying  to  "make 
changes  without  reference  to  the  desires  of 
the  American  people." 

Despite  these  and  other  warnings,  IPS  has 
not  changed  Its  direction.  A  brief  1972  char- 
acterization from  the  book,  "Think  Tanks." 
by  Paul  Dickson  provides  an  adequate  sum- 
mary: 

"flPSI  is  attempting  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  new  society  that  will  replace 
the  present  collapsing  one.  It  not  only  has 
dedicated  Itself  to  ushering  in  the  new  so- 
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clety  by  Inquiry  and  experimentation  but  la 
also  doing  what  it  can  to  hasten  the  demise 
of  the  present  one." 

Among  the  segments  of  the  IPS  apparat 
present  at  the  Citizens  Energy  Conference 
were: 

The  Energy  Project:  A  part  of  the  IPS 
Washington  organization  which  in  confer- 
ence literature  stated  that  It  "is  examining 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  leading 
up  to  the  current  energy  situation;  future 
projections  as  planned  by  energy  conglom- 
erates; the  politics  of  'energy  conservation;' 
future  energy;  and  alternate  energy  schemes 
for  specific  regions  of  the  U.S." 

The  Political  Economy  Program  Center: 
The  PEPC  operates  from  the  main  Washing- 
ton IPS  office  and  describes  Its  activity  as 
" under takflng]  research,  education  and  or- 
ganizing on  programs  and  policies  for  the 
American  political  economy."  PEPC  stated  Its 
goals  are  "helpflngj  energize  a  working 
community  movement  for  the  democratic  re- 
construction of  America's  political  economy, 
stressing  equality,  justice  and  liberated  so- 
cial relations." 

The  Institute  for  Southern  Studies:  ISS, 
which  operates  from  88  Walton  Street,  N.W., 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  Is  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization. ISS  Is  self-characterized  as  "a 
social  change  organization  engaged  In  re- 
search and  educational  programs  that  ana- 
lyze and  clarify  alternatives  for  the  political 
economy  of  the  South  and  the  Nation." 
More  eloquently,  ISS  has  stated: 

"With  roots  In  the  movements  of  the  Six- 
ties, and  an  appreciation  for  region/ nation 
inter-relations,  the  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies  Is  working  to  reshape  the  South's 
future.  We  are  providing  Ideas,  analysis,  facts 
and  programs  for  groups  and  Individuals 
building  the  South  of  the  Seventies  and 
beyond." 

But  in  an  October  1972  want  ad  in  the 
"Great  Speckled  Bird"  In  Atlanta,  ISS  used 
plainer  language,  stating,  "Institute  for 
Southern  Studies,  a  radical  research  orga- 
nization, needs  volunteers  to  research  mili- 
tary spending  and  corporate  power  structures 
In  the  South." 

ISS  publishes  a  quarterly  journal,  "South- 
ern Exposure."  The  first  Issue  (Bilay,  1973) 
focused  on  the  military  and  the  South.  It 
Included  an  editorial  comment,  ".  .  .  mili- 
tarism emerges  not  simply  as  one  aspect  of 
our  society,  but  as  the  modus  operandi  of 
an  expansionism  which  now  threatens  to  turn 
our  collective  existence  Into  a  global  Waste- 
land." 

A  listing  of  a  board  of  directors  appears  In 
Southern  Exposure.  It  includes :  Julian  Bond, 
president,  Georgia  House  of  Representatives; 
Dr.  Peter  Bourne,  vice  president.  Assistant 
Director,  White  Rouse  Special  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse;  N.  Jerold  Cohen,  Sutherland,  Asblll  tc 
Brennan;  John  Lewis,  Voter  Education  Proj- 
ect; Howard  Romalne;  Robert  Sherrlll,  au- 
thor; Sue  Thrasher;  and  Elizabeth  Tornqulst, 
Journalist,  Durham,  N.C. 

Community  Technology,  Inc.:  CTI  shares 
office  space  with  IPS  In  Washington,  D.C.  It 
was  developed  early  In  1973  by  members  of 
IPS,  Scientists  and  Engineers  for  Social  and 
Political  Action  (SESPA),  and  other  non- 
aligned  members  of  the  alternative  culture 
who  are  resident  In  the  D.C.  area. 

In  a  general  proposal,  CTI  stated  Its  goals 
as  "to  demystify  technology,  to  challenge  all 
of  the  claimed  economies  of  scale,  and  to 
push  as  far  as  possible  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  high  technology  In  the  direct  service 
of  human  needs  and  Imagination  in  an  urban 
community." 

The  cm  proposal  continued : 

"Specific  projects  immediately  planned,  in 
addition  to  a  complete  Information  service, 
are  trout  raising  in  basement-sized  areas; 
vegetable  farming  in  roof -sized  areas;  use  at 
solar  energy  on  a  community  scale;  use  of 
windmills  as  an  urban  energy  source;  effect 
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of  machine  tools  upon  community  self- 
leliance;  and  redesign  of  community  facil- 
ities, including  transportation." 

In  this  proposal,  a  budget  of  $193,120  was 
developed.  Undocumented  sources  indicated 
that  CTI  planned  funding  requests  to  the 
government  and  major  foundations. 

The  self -stated  "core  staff"  of  CTI  includes: 

Karl  Hess — an  IPS  "non-employee"  be- 
cause of  his  long  term  problems  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Is  Project  Co- 
ordinator; emd  Therese  Hess,  bis  wife,  runs 
the  information  services  project  and  acts  as 
"community  relations  organizer." 

Karl  Hess  is  a  former  editor  of  Newsweek, 
a  founding  editor  of  National  Review,  speech 
writer  for  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  In  the 
1964  presidential  campaign,  and  a  one-time 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  who  now 
claims  to  be  an  extreme  right-wing  an- 
archist-libertarian. A  "visiting  fellow"  at 
IPS,  his  specialty  Is  talking  about  political 
decentralization  and  maintaining  communi- 
cations between  old  conservative  friends  and 
bis  new  allies  and  supporters  on  the  left. 
For  CTI,  his  specialty  Is  "the  practical  ap- 
plication of  technology  In  community  set- 
tings." 

Dr.  Femwood  Mitchell — an  industrial 
chemist  formerly  employed  by  the  W.  Q. 
Grace  Company  who  has  brought  his  twenty- 
two  years  of  research  knowledge  to  the  agri- 
culture (trout  rearing)  project.  According  to 
CTI,  Dr.  Mitchell  Is  an  authority  on  radia- 
tion chemistry,  polymer  physics,  physical 
chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  acetylene 
chemicals,  plastics  and  electronic  instru- 
mentation. 

It  is  noted  with  interest  that  Dr.  Mitchell's 
wife,  Esther,  known  In  D.C.  radical  circles  as 
"the  Maoist  grandmother,"  has  organized 
classes  In  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm-Mao  Tse-tung 
thought  for  several  years  past  and  is  now  the 
organizer  and  "chair-person"  of  the  U.S.- 
China People's  Friendship  Association.  Radi- 
cal sources  report  that  the  Maoist  Mitchell's 
were  among  the  financial  supporters  of  the 
Mayday  apparat  and  other  revolutionary 
causes. 

C.  J.  Swet — an  aged  SESPA  activist,  is  In 
charge  of  CTI's  solar  energy  projects.  Pres- 
ently senior  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  he  was  previously  and  re- 
cently employed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

Ray  K.  Samras — a  research  ocean  engineer 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  di- 
rects CTI's  machine  shop  and  computer- 
related  activities. 

Other  staffers  from  the  IPS  general  stable 
Involved  with  CTI  are  Oil  Friend  and  David 
Morris. 

Among  those  involved  with  the  various 
IPS  groups  present  at  the  Citizens  Energy 
Conference  were  Robb  Burlage,  Roger  Lesser, 
Michael  Moffit,  Leonard  S.  Rodberg,  Tina 
Conner.  Robert  Hall,  Karl  Hess,  and  Dr.  Pern- 
wood  Mitchell. 

An  IPS  Political  Economy  Program  Center 
position  paper  stated : 

The  energy  crisis  arises  directly  from  the 
structure  of  the  American  political  economy. 
Though  world  resources  will  run  out  quickly 
If  present  rates  of  consumption  continue,  the 
current  shortages  of  fuel  are  not  basic  re- 
source shortages,  but  were  contrived  by  a 
handful  of  large  corporations  to  Increase 
profits  and  tighten  their  control  over  the 
production  and  distribution  of  energy. 

•  *  •  m  addressing  the  immediate  crisis, 
we  are  faced  with  basic  questions  of  how 
our  society  Is  to  be  shaped  and  run.  This 
must  be  the  start  of  a  national  debate  which 
can  lead  to  a  fundamental  reorganization 
V)f  the  society.  In  that  sense,  the  crisis  Is  a 
welcome  awakening  to  a  condition  we  would 
have  face[d].  In  any  case,  within  a  few 
short  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  time  has  come  to  assert  our  right  to 
control  our  own  energy  future,  to  achieve 
decent  working  and  living  conditions,  and  to 
receive  an  equitable  share  of  energy.  At  the 
same  time,  Americans  must  support  the 
struggles  of  Third  World  peoples  to  attain 
control  over  the  energy  supplies  beneath 
their  lands,  to  end  the  exploitative  policies 
that  the  U.S.  government  and  American  cor- 
porations have  pursued. 

•  •   •  Our  objectives  shotild  Include: 

Distribution  of  energy  so  that  all  citizens 
will  benefit  equally  and  will  receive  sufficient 
Inexpensive  energy  for  a  decent  and  secure 
life.  Access  to  energy  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a 
basic  right. 

PubUc  ownership  and  distribution  of  all 
energy  resources  under  local  and  regional 
democratic  control,  through  such  mecha- 
nisms as  popularly-elected  energy  boards 
and  local  people's  development  corporations. 

Workers'  control  of  energy  production  and 
distribution  processes,  for  safety,  security, 
and  social  purpose. 

Ecologically-sound  husbanding  of  our  non- 
renewable land  and  energy  resources,  in- 
cluding policies  of  conservation  and  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  most  abundant,  renewable 
energy  sources. 

While  recognizing  and  remaining  vigilant 
to  the  limits  and  dangers  of  reforms  within 
the  old  monopoly  capitalist  system,  espe- 
ally  without  mass  participation  to  enforce 
them,  we  must  push  for  Immediate  steps 
that  wiU  advanced  [sic]  the  struggle  to- 
ward democratic  control  of  all  resources. 

The  most  Immediate  fundamental  issue  Is 
for  popular  movements  to  push  for  direct 
public  control  over  the  resources  already 
held  on  public  domain  territories  (as  opposed 
to  the  present  policy  of  leasing  them  to  pri- 
vate corporations  for  their  exploitation  and 
control) . 

To  achieve  this,  we  do  not  propose  a  "na- 
tionalization" which  simply  buys  out  the 
Industry.  Not  only  would  this  reward  it  for 
its  past  exploitation  and  help  it  unload  Its 
bad  Investments,  but  energy  would  remain 
as  remote  as  It  is  now  from  control  by  the 
people.  We  call  Instead  for  public  develop- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  vast  energy  re- 
ciaUy  without  mass  participation  to  enforce 
soiirces  beneath  public  lands,  by  democrati- 
cally-elected local  and  regional  agencies. 
These  could  develop  public  facilities  for  re- 
source extraction,  or  could  contract  with  pri- 
vate compsmies  for  drilling  and  refining  serv- 
ices, while  retaining  ownership  and  control 
of  the  petroleum  and  other  minerals  ex- 
tracted from  public  lands.  At  the  same  time, 
these  public  agencies  should  develop  and 
control  the  most  dynamic  new  energy  pro- 
duction and  use  technologies,  rather  than,  as 
now  envisioned,  provide  government  subsi- 
dies for  private  operations. 

The  following  associated  steps  must  also  be 
pressed  for: 

A  moratorium  on  national  coal  strip  min- 
ing (and  especially  the  "Western  Cool 
Rush") ,  on  commercial  manufacture  of  coal- 
based  synthetic  fuels,  and  on  the  leasing  of 
water  In  the  Western  states  for  industrial 
purposes,  while  steps  to  achieve  regional  con- 
trol and  to  reduce  the  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  are  tmdertaken. 

A  total  program  of  public  tran^x>rtatlon, 
to  supplant  the  present  excessive  reliance  on 
the  Inefficient  private  automobile. 

Creative  use  of  government  regulation  and 
Information-gathering,  Including  establish- 
ment of  national  standards  for  heating  and 
cooling  by  solar  energy.  Increase  in  the  rates 
charged  for  Intercity  trucking  of  freight 
while  rail  rates  are  lowered,  and  subsidized 
development  of  Intercoastal  shipping  and 
restoration  of  rlverways. 

National  support  of  energy  workers'  move- 
ments for  safety,  security,  and  management- 
control  (major  Issues  in  coal  and  oil  union 
contract  showdowns  late  this  year) . 
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Guaranteed  workers'  job  protection  for 
conversion  from  the  oid  oU-auto  economic 
traps  to  new  energy  technologies,  including 
guaranteed  employment  in  related  areas,  such 
as  reclamation  efforts  aimed  at  undoing  the 
damage  wrought  by  previous  policies. 

A  guarantee  to  every  household  of  a  basic 
amount  of  energy  at  a  fixed  low  rate,  along 
the  lines  of  the  Lifeline  Service  proposals 
made  In  Vermont. 

These  actions  are  certainly  not  long-term 
solutions  to  the  basic  crisis  of  our  political 
economy.  Nothing  short  of  total  restructur- 
ing for  popular  control  will  be.  However,  if 
fought  for  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
Big  Oil's  strengths  and  vulnerabilities,  these 
beginning  public  Issue  fights  can  be  vital. 
Without  such  clear  targeting,  reforms  can 
only  be  a  new  part  of  the  problem,  a  new  eco- 
popullst  stEige  of  Oil  Liberalism. 

Movement  fob  Econoicic  Jitstice 

The  Movement  for  Economic  Justice 
(MEJ),  1609  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009  [202  462-4200],  took 
an  active  role  in  the  organizing  and  logisti- 
cal management  of  the  Citizens  Energy  Con- 
ference. MEJ's  national  coordinator,  Bert  De 
Leeauw,  served  on  the  CEC  organizing  com- 
mittee and  a  staff  member,  Carol  CuUimi,  was 
resp>onslble  for  much  of  the  detailed  plan- 
ning of  the  conference. 

The  formation  of  MEJ  was  announced  in 
December,  1972,  by  the  late  George  Wiley, 
at  that  time  leaving  his  executive  director- 
ship of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation (NWRO).  Since  Wiley's  death,  MEJ 
has  limped  along  providing  salaries  for  a 
handful  of  staff  and  some  agitational  exper- 
tise to  groups  that  hope  to  "buUd  a  nation- 
wide grassroots  movement  for  fundamental 
change." 

MEJ's  opportunist  stance  on  the  energy 
crisis  is  set  out  in  the  February,  1974,  issue 
of  Its  monthly  bulletin,  "Just  Economics": 

•••although  energy  Is  much  too  important 
to  be  controlled  by  a  small  handful  of  peo- 
ple, the  obviousness  of  this  position  does  not 
translate  Instantly  into  a  movement  for  pub- 
lic control.  As  always,  what  we  need  is  an 
issue  that  Impacts  locally,  an  issue  that  is 
immediate  and  specific  and  realizable.  We 
need  an  issue  which  buUds  a  mass-based 
constituency  demanding  control  of  our  re- 
sources— an  issue  that  builds  the  movement 
for  economic  justice. 

The  Issue  that  best  meets  these  criteria  is 
utUitles. 

The  issue  of  utility  rate  hikes  opens  the 
door  to  a  number  of  other  Issues  which  sim- 
ilarly are  majority  Issues.  The  entire  rate 
structiu*  of  the  utility  Industry  is  unfair. 
It  allows  big  users  (business  and  industry) 
to  pay  less  for  using  more  while  average 
users  pay  the  highest  rate  per  unit  of  energy. 
Deposit  policies  of  most  utility  companies  are 
unfair,  requiring  large  deposits  from  small 
users  who  have  low  Incomes.  Utility  power 
plants  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  air 
pollution  in  our  cities,  not  to  mention  crop 
ruinage  In  rural  areas. 

These  are  Issues  we  can  organize  {ground 
because  the  targets  are  in  our  local  com- 
munities. Because  they  are  specific,  they  are 
understandable.  Because  they  t^peal  to  such 
a  broad  base  of  support,  they  are  wlnnable. 

But  to  win  we  must  carefully  avoid  making 
tactical  errors  that  will  diffuse  our  movement 
or  lead  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  One  tactic 
to  be  wary  of  Is  litigation.  While  at  times 
lawsuits  may  seem  appealing,  we  can't  wait 
for  the  courts  and  besides,  we  can't  build  a 
movement  around  legal  action.  Another  trap 
we  must  be  careful  of  Is  depending  on  the 
Public  Utilities  Commissions  to  do  our  work. 
PUCs  are  supposed  to  represent  the  public 
Interest  but  more  often  they  are  only  re- 
sponsive to  the  utility  companies. 

We  must  bring  our  case  directly  to  the 
utilities  oompaalM  •&£  w*  most  make  tne 
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utilities  issues  ones  that  everyone  must  take 
sides  on.  We  must  force  elected  officials  to 
take  a  firm  stand.  Finally,  we  must  build 
the  broadest  possible  base  of  support.  This 
will  be  critical  because  the  utility  Industry 
win  be  no  pushover. 

Even  though  they  are  referred  to  as  Public 
Utilities  nothing  co\Ud  be  further  from 
the  truth.  They  are  mainly  controlled  by  the 
banks  and  oil  companies. 

By  starting  to  organize  now  we  can  build 
a  movement  to  take  back  our  power — energy 
and  political — from  the  special  interests  that 
have  robbed  It  from  us. 

MEJ  also  reported  to  the  conference  on  a 
Bay  Area  of  California  campaign  by  Elec- 
tricity and  Gas  for  People  (E&GP).  The  re- 
port notes  an  E&GP  campaign  against  rate 
Increases  being  sought  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  (PG&E)   and  states: 

"The  most  exciting  thing  about  the  Elec- 
tricity and  Gas  for  People  campaign,  its 
organizers  explain.  Is  that  it  Is  Just  the 
beginning  of  an  attempt  to  build  a  regional 
mass  based  people's  organization.  In  the 
Bay  area,  the  realities  of  regional  power  are 
particularly  clear,  but  the  new  organization 
will  certainly  serve  as  a  model  for  future 
regional  organizing  efforts  elsewhere. 

"Another  important  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign is  that  in  addition  to  Involving  the 
senior  citizens,  consumers,  community  or- 
ganizations and  other  obviously  receptive 
constituencies,  a  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  include  labor  unions  and  the  women's 
movement. 

"It  will  also  be  particularly  interesting  to 
watch  this  utUity  fight  because  of  the  at- 
tempt to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  utility 
itself,  not  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
The  strategy  is  to  put  enough  pressure  di- 
rectly on  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  around  the 
rate  increase  to  force  the  company  into 
negotiations  on  all  of  the  Electricity  and 
Gas  for  People's  demands." 


National  CoMMrrrEE  for  Public  Ownership 
OF  Oil  and  Gas 

The  National  Committee  for  Public  Owner- 
ship of  Oil  and  Gas  (NCPOOG)  was  orga- 
nized at  a  meeting  In  Washington's  Cs^ltol 
HUl  Hotel  on  February  15,  1974,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Citizens  Energy  Conference,  which 
was  convened  by  Charles  O.  Porter. 

Charles  Porter,  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate  and  Eugene,  Oregon,  attorney, 
served  for  five  years  as  a  Democratic  member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  During 
his  two  terms  in  Congress  (1957-1961),  Por- 
ter persistently  supported  any  and  all  leftist 
regimes  In  Latin  America.  Five  months  after 
Castro's  takeover  in  Cuba,  Porter  wrote  to 
a  colleague  stating,  "No  one  in  the  State 
Department  believes  Castro  is  a  communist, 
or  a  communist  sympathizer,  nor  does  any 
other  responsible  person  who  wants  to  get 
his  facts  straight." 

In  1959,  Porter  Initiated  unsuccessful  liti- 
gation to  secure  permission  to  visit  the  Peo- 
ples' Republic  of  China.  In  1963,  he  organized 
the  Committee  for  a  Review  of  Our  China 
Policy  which  has  the  purpose  of  sponsoring 
trade  with  China,  a  cause  in  which  he  re- 
mains active. 

Porter's  known  involvement  with  the  Com- 
mimist  Party,  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  dates  back  ten 
years  when  in  1964  he  became  the  founder 
and  chairman  of  an  Oregon  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee to  Abolish  HUAC.  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional CPUSA  apparat  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  whose 
1969  conference  he  attended  in  Washington 
DC. 

An  activist  in  the  antiwar  movement  of 
the  1960's  Porter  is  also  a  board  member  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Africa  (ACOA), 
which  provides  logistical  support  to  terrorist 
groups  in  Southern  Africa. 

Joining  Porter  in  a  leadership  role  of 
NCPOOG  were  Howard  WlUlts,  Fred  J.  Pelt- 
zer,  John  Doar  and  the  Marxist  scholar 
Joseph  P.  Morray. 
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Joseph  P.  Morray,  the  translator  of  Che 
Guevara's  "Guerrilla  Warfare"  (1968),  has 
been  Involved  with  a  number  of  communist 
causes.  In  1961  he  was  a  visiting  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
vana and  was  affiliated  with  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress of  Artists  and  Writers.  In  1960  while  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Morray  hosted  the  founding  meet- 
ing of  a  "State  committee  to  abolish  HUAC," 
the  first  to  be  formed.  He  now  lives  in  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon. 

In  a  statement  made  at  NCPOOG's  first  or- 
ganizational meeting,  Charles  Porter  stated 
that  it  would  set  up  state  chapters  "to  pro- 
mote the  public  ownership  of  oil  and  gas  by 
doing  research,  drafting  and  lobbying  for 
legislation  In  the  Congress,  encouraging  dis- 
cussion and  debates  and  publication  of  per- 
tinent Information,  and  the  litigation  of  ac- 
tions against  oil  and  gas  companies  in  the 
public  Interest." 
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LET  US   REASSURE   THE 
PENSIONERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  humanity,  we  should  reassure  the 
social  security  pensioners. 

The  debate  currently  being  waged  over 
the  stability  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem has  spread  fears,  so  I  learn,  among 
many  older  Americans  who  depend  in 
part,  or  fully,  on  their  monthly  pension 
checks. 

These  people  are  reading  almost  daily 
of  the  concern  here  in  Washington  that 
the  time  soon  may  come  when  the  pro- 
gram will  be  bankrupted  by  the  growing 
demands  upon  it. 

They  cannot  take  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation without  deep  concern.  They  live 
by  their  social  security  checks.  Income- 
earning  alternatives  are  impossible  for 
those  beyond  the  hiring  age  and  par- 
ticularly in  an  era  of  mounting  jobless- 
ness generally.  So  there  are  worries — 
and  very  serious  ones. 

As  an  example  of  the  frightening  re- 
ports appearing  these  days  in  all  news 
publications,  I  cite  this  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  based  on  figures  said  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

Recent  (Social  Security)  cost  estimates  are 
revealing  worsening  short  and  long-range 
problems  for  the  nation's  massive  retirement 
program.  At  the  current  rate  of  spending  and 
income,  the  system  will  run  out  of  money  by 
1980  or  soon  afterward,  actuarial  experts 
warn. 

No  retiree  living  from  month  to  month 
on  social  security  benefits  can  accept 
that  assessment  without  great  personal 
anxiety.  The  year  1980  is  only  5  years 
away.  Millions  of  pensioners  can  expect 
to  live  that  long  or  longer.  Will  they  face 
destitution  then? 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  know,  that 
this  Government  never  will  permit  a  cut- 
back in  their  social  security  incomes  no 
matter  what  may  become  the  state  of  the 
fund  which  now  supplies  them.  This 
would  be  both  inhumane  and  unjust. 
Most  of  the  pensioners  have  earned  their 
checks,  having  contributed  fully  over 
their  working  years. 


Thus,  the  discussion  here  is  not  con- 
cerned with  decreasing  social  security 
payments,  but  rather  with  the  question 
of  how  predicted  fund  deficits  can  be  met 
when  they  come,  either  through  upping 
contributory  rates  or  by  injecting  more 
general  tax  money  into  the  program.  This 
should  be  made  clear  to  retirees  and 
those  nearing  retirement  age.  Their 
checks  are  not  in  danger. 

Perhaps  a  resolution  setting  forth  the 
intention  of  Congress  on  this  point  would 
be  the  means  of  getting  this  across.  It 
could  state  simply  that,  under  no  fore- 
seen circumstances,  would  this  Govern- 
ment permit  a  lessening  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  those  now  receiving  them 
or  who  are  getting  near  the  time  when 
they  will  retire  and  claim  them.  I  am 
sure  a  statement  would  ease  many 
troubled  minds  among  the  Nation's 
elderly. 


'ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
an  increasing  number  of  deaths  result 
from  murders  with  handguns  and  armed 
robberies  that  end  in  "accidental 
deaths."  In  1973  there  were  nearly 
20,000  murders  committed  in  tliis  coun- 
try, 53  percent  of  them  with  handguns. 
Handguns  were  used  in  63  percent  of  the 
quarter-million  armed  robberies  com- 
mitted in  that  year  and  in  one-half  of 
the  2,700  accidental  gun  deaths.  More 
people  were  killed  in  St.  Louis  by  hand- 
guns in  the  last  5  years  than  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Yet  we  obviously  continue  to 
condone  this  situation  because  no  action 
is  taken  to  alter  the  circumstances. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  March  6,  1975,  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
The  article  follows: 

Guns,  Guns  Everywhere 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham  of  New 
York  and  Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan 
have  Introduced  legislation  m  Congress  that 
would  "prohibit  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  pos- 
session or  transportation  of  handguns "  by 
anyone  except  for  those  belonging  to  specific 
clubs  or  organizations  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  as  strong  as  any 
gun-control  measure  ever  introduced  in 
Congress,  and  the  same  powerful  efforts 
win  be  directed  against  it  that  have  de- 
feated every  other  serious  attempt  to  restrict 
the  murderous  proliferation  of  guns. 

If  the  measure  does  fall,  it  wUl  not  be 
because  gun-control  proponents  have  any 
shortage  of  statistics  on  their  side.  In  1973 
there  were  nearly  20,000  murders  conunitted 
in  this  country,  53  per  cent  of  them  with 
handguns.  Handguns  were  used  In  63  per 
cent  of  the  quarter -million  armed  robberies 
committed  in  that  year  and  in  one-half 
of  the  2.700  accidental  gun  deaths. 

A  society  with  even  the  slightest  respect 
for  human  life  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
terrible  toll  for  a  single  year.  And  Indeed, 
many  countries  have  managed  to  survive 
without  permitting  the  arming  of  every 
other  household.  In  England,  for  example, 
an  individual  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  police  In  order  to  buy  or  own  a  rifle, 
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shotgun  or  handgun,  and  the  certificates 
are  rarely  given. 

Only  41  people  died  by  gunshot  In  England 
and  Wales  during  1972.  The  U.S.  may  have 
four  times  as  many  people,  but  that  does  not 
explain  the  fact  that  for  every  person  who 
dies  by  gunshot  in  England  and  Wales  there 
are  nearly  500  fatalities  in  this  country. 

It  took  the  assassination  of  a  president,  the 
murder  of  two  other  national  leaders  and 
riots  across  the  country  to  bring  about  pas- 
sage of  even  the  weak  Firearms  Control  Law 
of  1968.  The  law  did  little  more  than  ban  the 
Importation  of  the  cheapest  handguns,  and 
it  failed  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  hand- 
gun parts.  It  was  supposed  to  restrict  the 
mail-order  purchase  of  handguns,  but  any- 
one with  $10  can  still  obtain  a  federal  dealer's 
licer.se  and  order  his  own  handguns  through 
the  mall. 

Most  gun-control  advocates  blame  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pass  effective  legislation 
on  pressure  from  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, and  with  1,000,000  members  that  group 
Is  of  course  a  potent  lobbying  force.  Behind 
the  NRA,  however,  stand  the  manufacturers 
of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  it  Is  they  who 
profit  most  from  the  proliferation  of  guns. 

The  NRA,  In  its  role  as  a  front  for  the 
manufacturers,  and  otherwise,  has  done  all 
it  could  to  make  advocacy  of  unrestricted 
access  to  guns  a  respectable  position.  One 
phrase  of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,"  forms  the  centerpiece  of  the 
NRA  argument,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  the  Amendment  bestows  that 
right  only  to  the  people  collectively.  The 
court  has  said  that  laws  regulating  the  use 
of  guns  and  even  banning  private  ownership 
of  certain  weapons  represent  no  Infringe- 
ment of  the  constitutional  right. 

The  Hart-Blngham  measure  Is  no  panacea 
for  the  inequalities  which  plague  American 
society,  but  It  would  at  least  reduce  the 
number  of  shootings  which  happen  just  be- 
cause a  gun  Is  handy.  The  bill  would  com- 
pensate those  citizens  who  turn  in  their 
handguns  during  a  specified  period,  after 
which  time  possession  by  anyone  outside  of 
licensed  groups  would  become  a  federal 
crime.  The  legislation  would  not,  however, 
prohibit  the  possession  of  handguns  by  legit- 
imate sportsmen — such  as  those  belonging 
to  pistol  clubs — and  collectors.  The  challenge 
to  Congress  is  clear:  It  can  begin  to  talk 
sense  about  the  control  of  guns,  or  It  can 
wait  until  every  citizen  possesses  his  own 
private  arsenal. 


OIL  ON  THE  WATER:  INCUBATOR 
FOR  DISEASE? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  immediate  energy  scarcity  this 
Nation  is  beginning  to  realize  that  if  it 
is  to  reach  Its  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence it  is  going  to  have  to  begin  explor- 
ing and  developing  its  oil  and  natural 
gas  reserves  in  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  However,  it  is  clear  that  this  type 
of  exploration  and  development  may 
have  an  extremely  adverse  impact  on  the 
environment. 

Last  month  this  problem  was  explored 
at  the  Department  of  Interior  hearings 
on  the  proix>sed  expansion  of  the  OCS 
leasing  program.  Many  individuals  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  at  these  hear- 
ings, among  them  Mr.  Arnold  Lapinger. 
In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Lapinger  painted 
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a  very  grave  and  frightening  picture  of 
the  potential  dangers  that  oil  spills  may 
present,  not  only  to  the  environment  but 
to  human  life  as  well.  Mr.  Lapinger,  who 
is  a  retired  U.S.  Army  major,  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  Marine  Environ- 
mental Council  of  Long  Island. 

An  excellent  adaptation  of  Mr.  Lapin- 
ger's  remarks  appeai-ed  in  the  March  4, 
1975,  issue  of  Newsday.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  submit  this  article  for  my 
colleagues'  review.  The  article  follows: 

Oil  on  the  Water:  iNCuaATOR  for  Disease? 
(By  Arnold  Lapinger) 

I  will  offer  evidence  to  show  that  offshore 
oil  exploitation  will  create  a  real  danger  to 
the  life  of  everyone  who  ventures  onto  an 
East  Coast  beach  in  the  future. 

During  March  and  April  of  last  year  a  ma- 
rine biologist  associated  with  our  organiza- 
tion discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tar  balls  washed  up  at  Jones  Beach  and  Gilgo 
Beach  on  the  South  Shore  of  Nassau  County. 
Similar  finds  were  also  made  at  Long  Beach 
and  at  Atlantic  Beach  further  to  the  west. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
sponded quickly  and  took  samples.  They  de- 
terminated that  the  oleaginous  slime  Inside 
the  balls  was  sewage  sludge  with  a  fecal 
conform  count  of  2.400,000  per  100  milliliters 
of  water.  The  EPA  standard  set  a  maximum 
allowable  level  of  240. 

In  May,  Richard  Dewling  [head  of  EPA's 
regional  survey  and  analysis  division]  told 
me  that  the  2.400,000  count  had  been  ac- 
curate. He  further  explained  that  the  oil  of 
unknown  origin — probably  from  a  tanker 
that  had  blown  its  bilges — had  floated  over 
the  sewage  sludge  dump  site  and  had  "picked 
up  a  load  of  bacteria."  The  oil,  Dewling  said, 
acted  as  a  natural  incubator,  hence  the  fan- 
tastically high  bacteria  count. 

We  have  therefore  established,  by  state- 
ments from  experts,  that  oil  floating  over  a 
sludge  dump  will  "pick  up  a  load"  of  mi- 
crobes and,  by  the  time  the  spill  has  reached 
shore,  the  natural  Incubation  effect  will  in- 
crease the  microbial  population  on  the  order 
of  10,000.  (This  occurred  In  the  early  spring 
when  the  water  temperature  is  quite  low.  In 
late  summer,  warmer  p.lr  and  water  tem- 
peratures should  enhance  the  Incubation  ef- 
fect to  a  point  where  an  increase  in  the  order 
of  1,000,000  might- reasonably  be  expected.) 

On  Jan.  16,  I  attended  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Pearce  at  Hofstra  University.  In  the 
course  of  which  he  revealed  a  startling  bit  of 
Information,  probably  Inadvertently.  If  the 
learned  doctor  had  been  doing  a  comedy  rou- 
tine, his  casTial  remark  would  have  qualified 
as  a  throw-away  line.  In  the  context  of  his 
discourse,  however.  Pearce's  off-hand  state- 
ment was  deadly  serious.  The  topic  of  the 
moment  was  ocean  dumping  of  sewage 
sludge  as  a  threat  to  Long  Island's  South 
Shore  beaches,  and  Pearce,  director  of  the 
Sandy  Hook  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
could  reasonably  be  considered  an  authority. 

On  a  map  of  the  New  York  Bight,  Pearce 
Identified  the  portion  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Area  A-2  dumo  site  as  a  "prime  oil 
drilling  area."  (The  EPA  has  selected  two 
sewage  sites — one  41  miles  south  of  Long  Is- 
land and  another  east  of  New  Jersey — for  dis- 
posal of  sewage  from  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  next  year.]  As  noted,  the  present 
dump  site  [12  miles  south  of  Atlantic  Beach] 
win  be  phased  out  starting  this  spring.  Pearce 
mentioned  that  Areas  A-1  and  A-2  will  be 
used  alternately  for  45-day  periods.  With  a 
total  volume  of  18.000,000  cubic  yards  dally 
projected  by  the  EPA,  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  shortage  of  sewage  sludge  at 
either  of  the  two  sites. 

I  traced  the  history  of  the  tar  balls  for 
Pearce  and  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  ob- 
vious danger  posed  by  the  Inevitable  spills 
which  must  necessarily  occur  as  a  result  of 
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drilling  for  oil.  That  assuraiice.  Incidentally, 
was  given  us  In  the  October,  1974  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  by  our  own  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  stated  that 
"sooner  or  later  a  major  spill  will  occur 
wherever  there  Is  significant  development  of 
offshore  exploration  and  production  in  po- 
tential areas.  We  are  certain  that  thousands 
of  minor  spills  will  occur." 

Pearce  spent  all  of  ten  minutes  In  not  an- 
swering my  question.  Actually,  I  am  unjustly 
faulting  the  good  doctor.  He  did  answer  me. 
About  a  week  after  the  lecture  he  sent  me 
by  mall  a  copy  of  the  Marine  Pollution  Bul- 
letin of  May,  1974,  which  contains  an  article 
entitled,  "Antimicrobial-Resistant  Conforms 
in  New  York  Bight."  Much  of  the  Informa- 
tion In  the  article  Is  drawn  from  studies 
made  by  Pearce. 

Microbial  life,  the  article  shows,  will  de- 
velop strains  that  are  resistant  to  the  bac- 
terial effects  of  sea  water  and  that  will  also 
resist  antibiotics.  "Some  of  the  Isolates  were 
shown  to  transfer  antibiotic  resistance  during 
conjugation  with  a  recipient  strain  of  Sal- 
monella gallnarum."  How's  that  for  a  happy 
prospect — swimming  in  a  sea  of  Salmonella? 

The  article  further  points  to  the  "fallacy 
of  a.ssumlng  rapid  decomposition  and  dilu- 
tion of  sewage  sludge  In  the  marine  dump 
sites  .  .  ."  Here's  another  cheering  thought — 
If  you're  a  germ.  "Many  antibiotic  resistant 
strains  are  highly  transmissible  between  non- 
pathogenic and  pathogenic  donors  and  recip- 
ients .  .  .  these  plasmlds  confer  a  resistance 
to  a  wide  spectrum  of  antibiotics  and  other 
antimicrobials  and  the  host  organisms  have 
great  survival  advantage  In  hostile 
environments." 

To  sum  up:  We  have  established  the  In- 
cubation effect  of  oil  on  microbes.  We  have 
established  that  strains,  some  of  them  patho- 
genic, have  developed  that  are  resistant  to 
antibiotics.  We  have  established  that  even 
nonpathogenic  bacteria  (fecal  coUform)  can 
transfer  their  antibiotic  resistance  to  a  deadly 
variety. 

Therefore:  Whatever  it  Is  that  you  are  in- 
fected with  In  the  futi;re  by  swimming  in 
pathogen-polluted  waters  will  resist  treat- 
ment by  the  major  medical  weapon  now 
available — antibiotics. 

If  a  beach  has  been  coated  with  oil  It  can 
be  cleaned  up  cosmetically.  But  how  do  you 
disinfect  100  miles  of  sandy  beaches?  Get  a 
crop-dusting  airplane  to  spray  mercuro- 
chrome? 

Do  we  really  need  the  oil  that  lies  under 
the  Atlantic  Outer  Continental  Shelf?  I  sub- 
mit, gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  know;  the 
United  States  government  doesn't  know. 

We  have  a  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  a  National  Petroleum  Council  to  advise 
the  administration  on  what  we  need  and 
what  we  have  available  to  fulfill  those  needs. 
But  both  agencies  get  their  Information  on 
reserves,  that  Is,  how  much  oil  we  do  have 
and  can  hope  to  produce,  from  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  a  wholly  owned,  wholly 
controlled  propaganda  creature  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry. And  who  sits  on  the  FEA  and  NPC? 
Almost  all  of  the  members  of  these  two 
units  are — what  else? — oil  Industry  execu- 
tives. 

So,  we  may  ask,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to 
get  Information  to  be  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  making  a  deci- 
sion. But  the  decision  has  already  been  made. 
Leasing  and  drilling  are  inevitable.  Was  It 
necessary  for  you  to  suffer  through  the  ago- 
nizing hours  of  listening  to  hundreds  of  i>eo- 
ple  repeat  what  you  already  knew  before 
you  started?  Have  you  heard  anything  new? 

We  think  that  you  Just  did.  It  would  seem 
that  the  consequences  of  the  oll-lncubated, 
antibiotic-resistant  microbe  Is  a  new  consid- 
eration. But  we  are  by  no  means  encouraged. 
The  oil  will  flow,  whether  through  pipelines 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  And  what  if  epi- 
demics result?  Well,  that's  progress. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  18,  1975 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-riiesrfaK,  March  18,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  C.  Cammack,  Snyder 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  majesty  of  a  new  morning,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  Thee  to  give 
patience  and  wisdom  to  each  of  these 
legislators  as  they  begin  another  day  of 
work. 

Give  them  an  openness  toward  each — 
and  toward  Thee.  Show  them  how  to 
differ  without  being  difBcult.  Teach  them 
the  economy  of  words  which  neither 
wound  nor  offend. 

May  there  be  in  their  deliberations 
concession  without  coercion,  and  con- 
ciliation without  compromise.  Help  them 
to  be  aware  of  Thy  presence  today  as  the 
Unseen  Representative  who  is  always 
present  and  voting. 

In  these  troubled  times,  when  lying 
has  become  an  art  and  deceit  a  costly 
habit,  guide  each  legislator  so  to  speak 
and  vote  and  live  as  to  merit  Thy  bless- 
ing. 

For  Jesus'  sake.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3260.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  reconunended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc. 
93-398).  and  as  those  rescissions  are  modi- 
fied by  the  message  of  the  President  of 
January  30.  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39).  and  In  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  November  6.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-391).  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974;  and 

H,R.  4075.  An  act  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  In  the  Message  of 
the  President  of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-39).  and  in  the  communications  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  February  7,  1975  (h. 
Doc.  94-46),  and  of  February  14,  1975  (h 
Doc.  94-50).  transmitted  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  entitled  "An  act  to 
rescind  certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended in  the  mess-i^e  of  the  President 
of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398) 
and  as  those  rescissions  are  modified  by 
the  message  of  the  President  of  January 
30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
391),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 


poundment Control  Act  of  1974,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4075)  entitled  "An  act  to 
rescind  certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended in  the  Message  of  the  President 
of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and 
in  the  communications  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  February  7,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-46)  and  of  February  14,  1975  (H.  Doc. 
94-50) ,  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
-Hruska,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  326.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands- 
and 

S.  1172.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


ered  17  countries,  including  Africa  the 
Near  East,  Europe,  and  the  Holy  Land  in 
a  period  of  2  months. 

He  has  had  preaching  missions  to  Ger- 
many under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Board  of  his  church  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

His  first  parish  was  in  Smithfleld,  N.C., 
in  1945,  and  he  is  presently  serving  as 
minister  of  the  Snyder  Memorial  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Fayetteville.  N.C.,  having 
been  there  since  1957. 

Of  his  many  community  services,  Dr 
Cammack  is  on  the  board  of  the  Cancer 
Society,  the  Council  on  Human  Relations 
and  the  Narcotics  Commission.  He  is  also 
a  Kiwanian,  and  the  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled, "Yours  To  Share." 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Julia  Wal- 
lace of  Waynesboro,  Ga.  They  have  one 
son,  Chris. 


REV.  JAMES  CAMMACK 
(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayer 
today  was  offered  by  one  of  the  best 
preachers  and  pastors  in  the  whole  Bap- 
tist Church.  Rev.  James  Cammack  is  a 
spiritual  leader  from  my  hometown  of 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  and  I  welcome  him  to- 
day to  the  fioor  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  but  follow  the 
prayer  that  Rev.  James  Cammack  has 
offered  to  this  august  body,  can  we  but 
dream  of  what  our  Nation  could  become? 

May  we  have  the  faith  and  the  courage 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  try. 

Dr.  James  Cammack  is  a  native  of  Dal- 
las, Tex.  He  graduated  in  1945  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  a  master  of  divin- 
ity degree.  He  holds  an  honorary  doctor 
of  divinity  degree  from  Campbell  Col- 
lege, Buie's  Creek,  N.C. 

Dr.  Cammack  recently  participated  In 
traveling  seminars  under  the  auspices  of 
Southeastern  Baptist  Seminary  at  Wake 
Forest  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  He  cov- 


RESOLUnON  TO  ESTABLISH  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE FACTUAL  ACCOUNTING  OP 
921  U.S.  SERVICEMEN  STILL  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  29  Members  and  myself  are  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  establish  a  se- 
lect committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation  into  the  factual  ac- 
counting of  the  921  U.S.  servicemen 
still  classified  as  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  the  over  1,100 
known  dead  whose  remains  have  not  been 
recovered  as  a  result  of  continued  mili- 
tary operations  in  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  cease  in 
our  efforts  to  gain  compliance  with  para- 
graph 8B  of  the  Paris  peace  accords  un- 
til we  have  a  complete  accounting  of 
these  MIA's  and  until  we  make  every 
effort  to  recover  the  remains  of  our 
known  dead.  The  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  further  prove  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  deeply  concerned 
about  this  problem  and  that  this  body 
will  translate  this  concern  into  concrete 
action. 

Later  this  week  I  will  contact  other 
Members  of  the  House  inviting  their 
sponsorship  of  the  resolution  and  urge 
them  to  become  a  cosponsor. 


TOWARD  SAVING  $1.5  BILLION  A 
YEAR  THROUGH  WELFARE  RE- 
FORM LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joined  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Representatives  in  introducing  welfare 
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reform  legislation  which  Is  estimated  to 
save  taxpayers  In  excess  of  $1.5  billion 
a  year. 

By  cutting  fraudulent  abuse  and 
tightening  loopholes,  this  legislation 
would  save  enough  money  to  increase 
benefits  to  the  truly  needy. 

The  measure  I  refer  to  is  the  National 
Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975.  It  is  aimed 
primarily  at  correcting  deficiencies  in  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren—AFDC — program . 

AFDC  is  the  Nation's  costliest  welfare 
program,  as  well  as  the  program  most 
prone  to  abuse.  The  AFDC  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  has  risen  6,800  iiercent 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1937  to 
the  current  level  of  $4  billion  a  year. 

The  detailed  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  today  aims  to  eliminate  the 
misuse  of  welfare  funds  which  costs  the 
taxpayer  dearly. 

Both  parties  of  Congress  must  work  to- 
gether to  restore  fiscal  sanity  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  legislation  is  a  step  in  the 
proper  direction.  No  Federal  program 
should  be  exempt  from  scrutiny  as  we  ap- 
proach a  budget  deficit  now  estimated 
to  exceed  $80  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

This  bill  represents  only  the  first  step 
toward  reform  of  the  major  Federal  wel- 
fare programs.  Also  under  examination 
are  the  food  stamp  program,  medicaid, 
and  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  long  been  on  record  for  the  re- 
form of  the  food  stamp  program,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  the  only  Virginia  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  have  seen  firsthand  how 
well-meaning  programs  can  be  subject 
to  fraud  and  mismanagement  which  in- 
flates costs  beyond  all  reasonable  levels. 

As  a  significant  move  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, the  National  Welfare  Re- 
form Act  of  1975  represents  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  comprehensive  revi- 
sions of  the  AFDC  program  yet  offered 
at  the  Federal  level. 


France,    Paris 1.46 

Iceland,   Reykjavik 1.44 

India,    Delhi ...  2.00 

Ireland,   Dublin 1.39 

Italy,  Genoa 1.62 

Japan,  Tokyo . 1.55 

Liberia,  Monrovia .79 

Mexico,  Mexico  City .63 

Nicaragua,  Managua .74 

Philippines    .55 

Singapore 1.01 

South  Korea,  Seoul 1.62 

South   Vietnam,   Saigon 1.27 

Spain,  Valencia .97 

Sweden,  Stockholm 1.17 

Taiwan,  Taipei 1.40 

U.S.S.R.,  Moscow .47 

Uruguay,  Montevideo 1.60 

U.S.,  New  York .50 

U.S.,  Tulsa .49 

U.S.,  Los  Angeles . .50 

West  Germany,  Hamburg 1.28 


WORLD  PRICE  OF  GASOLINE 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  much  discussion  in  Con- 
gress about  the  price  of  gasoline.  No  one 
wants  to  see  the  price  rise,  but  a  prag- 
matic evaluation  of  gasoline  prices  in- 
dicates higher  prices  ahead.  I  would  like 
to  provide  for  your  reference  the  current 
price  per  gallon  of  regular  gasoline,  in- 
cluding tax,  in  cities  aroimd  the  world: 

Afghanistan,   Kabul $0.54 

Angola,  Luanda 1.34 

Australia,  Sydney .68 

Austria,  Vienna 1.26 

Bangladesh,   Dacca 1.71 

Belgium,  Brussels 1.48 

Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro 1.02 

Britain,  London 1.65 

Bulgaria,    Sofia 2.13 

Cameroon,  Yaounde 1.16 

Chile,   Santiago 1.07 

Denmark,    Copenhagen 1.43 

Finland,   Helainkl 1.19 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  316)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  316 

Resolution  designating  membership  on  cer- 
tain standing  committees  of  the  House 
Resolved,  That  David  W.  Evans,  of  Indiana, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Houfiing;  and 

That  Andrew  Maguire,  of  New  Jersey,  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERYONE  TO  CELE- 
BRATE ST.   PATRICK'S  DAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  the  majority  leader  and  I  are 
both  of  Irish  descent. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  I  rise  to  deliver 
this  message  and  request  for  behavior 
modification  by  the  majority  leader  from 
his  Irish  foremothers  brought  to  me  by 
the  leprechauns  last  night. 

His  Irish  foremothers  are  most  dis- 
mayed that  the  majority  leader  treated 
women  Members  of  Congress  as  hyphen- 
ated Members  and  excluded  them  from 
his  stag  St.  Pat's  party.  They  asked  me 
to  remind  him : 

If  it  wasn't  for  St.  Pat's  mother. 

His  father  wouldn't  have  been  his  father. 

So  let  everyone  celebrate  St.  Pat's  day. 

Or  we  will  have  to  have  a  coxmter  ma- 
jority leader  party. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mrs.  MEYNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 


Mrs.  MEYNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  two  recorded  votes  I 
missed  on  March  12,  1975,  and  an  Indi- 
cation of  how  I  would  have  voted  If  I 
could  have  been  present. 

I  refer  first  to  rollcall  No.  46,  a  motion 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  recom- 
mit H.R.  4481,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Appropriations  Act  of  1975.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  315  to 
109.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  motion.  I  refer  second 
to  rollcall  No.  47,  a  vote  on  H.R.  4481, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1975.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  313  to  113.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
SPYING 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  days,  the  Miami  newspap>ers  have 
reported  on  an  incredible  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  spying  operation  directed 
against  a  wide  range  of  prominent  Miami 
residents.  Including  a  large  number  of 
elected  o£Bcials  and  judges.  The  spying 
may  have  been  directed  not  at  tax  mat- 
ters, but  at  alleged  drinking  and  sex 
habits.  Reports  of  the  Miami  operation 
raise  the  most  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

I  do  not  know  the  accuracy  of  these 
reports.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
must  determine  what  is  the  truth  in  this 
case — what  happoied  in  Miami,  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  other  IRS  dis- 
trict offices. 

A  number  of  congressional  committees 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Miami 
situation.  The  Oversight  Subcommittee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  is  very  deeply  concerned. 

The  story  is  still  unfolding  in  this  case. 
I  fear  it  may  have  national  implications. 
IRS  Commissioner  Alexander  has 
pledged  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  issue. 
The  oversight  subcommittee  will  do  all 
In  its  power  to  insure  that  there  Is  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  Investigation  not 
only  of  the  Miami  situation  but  of  the 
IRS's  national  use  of  informants  and 
spies. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  EX- 
PENSES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
275  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rra.  275 
Resolved,  That  (a)  eflfective  from  Janu- 
ary 3,  1975,  the  expenses  of  the  investigations 
and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000, 
including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
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of  investigators,  attorneys.  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  and  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

(b>  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  amount 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  may  be  used  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  pursuant  to  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
12  U.S.C.  72a(l)).  except  that  such  monetary 
limitation  on  the  procurement  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  any  other  authorized  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  \vlth  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  furnish  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  ^during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  "onsent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  be 
disppn.^ed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.1ection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  would  give  us 
some  explanation  for  the  astronomical 
amount  of  money  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  am  concerned  about  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tripling  of  the  funding 
from  past  sessions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  when  I  get  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  prepared  fully  to  explain  the 
increase  in  this,  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  275  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  asks  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,500,000.  In  the  last  session 
there  was  authorized  for  the  committee 
$395,000,  and  there  was  available  because 
of  the  carryover  from  the  first  session  of 
the  last  Congress  $450,210.03.  There  are 
a  number  of  reasons  for  this  rather  dra- 
matic increase.  Among  others,  although 
there  was  authorized  in  the  last  session 
$450,000,  there  was  not  reflected  in  that 
the  number  of  professional  employees 
and  clerical  employees  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

In  this  Congress  the  committee  size 


has  been  increased  from  25  to  37  mem- 
bers. There  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  this 
amount  the  cost-of-living  pay  increases 
and  the  additional  staff  personnel.  There 
are  31  staff  persons  and  clerical  persons, 
for  a.  total  of  35  additional  employees  on 
the  committee. 

As  was  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  f  Mr.  Ullman)  ,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schneebeli),  the 
ranking  member,  who  were  in  agreement 
on  this  resolution,  much  more  stringent 
oversight  is  planned  and  considered  nec- 
essary in  view  of  the  $113  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  be  spent 
in  the  areas  over  which  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  jurisdiction. 

There  were  no  jiu-isdictional  changes 
but  for  the  first  time  the  committee  is 
required  to  have  subcommittees.  It  has 
constituted  six  subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority and  minority  are  all  funded. 

Further  there  are  prospects  of  an  ex- 
tensive schedule  of  public  hearings  which 
with  the  increased  membership  and  staff 
and  of  course  the  inflationary  increases 
which  we  are  all  unhappy  about  as  far 
as  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  and 
subscriptions,  all  will  contribute  to  in- 
creased costs.  There  is  also  provided  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  money  for  the  travel 
expenses  of  the  numerous  professional 
witnesses  called  upon. 

In  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  offered  an  amend- 
ment, which  carried,  which  cut  this 
amount  by  $200,000. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  for  debate 
only. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  just  seen  this  re- 
port for  the  first  time,  but  do  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  staff  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  being  expanded 
from  30  to  66  staff  members  at  one 
stroke? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
correct,  with  the  additional  statutory 
professional  staff  and  with  the  staffing 
of  the  6  subcommittees. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  is  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  type  of  enormous  expan- 
sion? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes.  And  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  might  respond 
that  on  interrogating  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Ullman)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Schneebeli)  we  found 
they  feel  very  strongly  that  in  order  to 
get  their  work  done  they  must  have  this 
money  and  they  must  have  this  staff. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
this  Congress  because  of  the  statutory 
increases  and  because  of  the  requirement 
for  the  minority  staffing  we  are  under- 
going a  new  experience  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts,  in  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  on  which  I 
have  served  for  20  years.  We  intend,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  each  year  when 
the  committees  must  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  to 
the  House  for  further  funding,  to  take 
each  and  every  one  of  them  and  very 


carefully  interrogate  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  first  year  experience  under  the 
new  rules. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  for  further  clarification,  this  is 
one  of  the  many  funding  resolutions  that 
has  come  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  and  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  I 
think  this  is  the  first  one  on  which  we 
have  been  successful  in  reducing  the 
amount  by  any  substantial  figure.  Both 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schneebeli)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Chairman  Ullman)  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  further  expansion  of 
jurisdiction  and  they  both  said  they  have 
not  expanded  any  but  they  have  a  great 
responsibility  with  social  security,  the 
tax  cut  legislation  and  tax  reform  legis- 
lation, national  health  insurance,  all  of 
which  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
witnesses  and  increased  expenses.  This 
is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
committee structure,  which  is  new  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  of 
course  require  expanded  staff  for  the 
minority  and  the  majority. 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  pointed  out, 
we  do  have  an  oversight  responsibility 
inasmuch  as  this  is  funding  from  year 
to  year  and  not  session  to  session,  so  that 
when  the  committee  comes  in  with  a 
funding  request  for  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  see  what  their  experience  has 
been.  If  they  follow  the  normal  pattern 
they  will  have  considerable  funds  left 
over  and  we  will  take  that  into  consid- 
eration in  funding  them  for  the  next 
year,  for  the  balance  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
amendment  adopted  reducing  the 
amount  by  $200,000.  the  resolution 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  permitted  to 
proceed  this  afternoon  with  the  hearings 
on  H.R.  3689,  the  fiscal  year  1976  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  au- 
thorization request,  during  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


March  18,  1975 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  57) 

Alexander  Drlnan  pike 

AuColn  Duncan,  Oreg.  Rallsback 

Badlllo  Esch  Roncallo 

Boggs  Fraser  Rostenkowski 

Breaux  Gibbons  Ruppe 

Brodhead  Harsha  Scheuer 

Brown,  Ohio  Hastings  Schneebeli 

Buchanan  Hebert  Skubitz 

Burke,  Calif.  Hefner  Talcott 

Chisholm  Jarman  Udall 

Clay  Karth  Ullman 

Collins,  111.  Kastenmeier  Wa.Kman 

Conable  Long,  La.  Wiggins 

Conyers  Michel  Wilson, 

Danielson  MUls  Charles  H., 

Dellums  Moffett  Calif. 

Diggs  Morgan  Wilson, 

Dingell  Pattison,  N.Y.         Charles,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  381 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mi-s.  KEYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  14,  1975,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1975,  I 
was  recorded  as  not  voting  on  the  Ot- 
tinger  amendment  which  sought  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering the  bill  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  from  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  this  vote  was  taken  and  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
amendment. 


NATIONAL    INSURANCE    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
2783)  to  continue  the  national  insurance 
development  program  by  extending  the 
present  termination  date  of  the  program 
to  April  30,  1980.  and  by  extending  the 
present  date  by  which  a  plan  for  the 
liquidation  and  termination  of  the  re- 
insurance and  direct  insurance  pro- 
grams is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  April  30, 1983,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HJl.  2783 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may* 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1975". 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
(1)  under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968   (Public  Law  90-148,  ap- 


proved August  1,  1968).  as  amended,  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  enter 
into  new  reinsurance  contracts  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  program  and 
into  new  direct  Insurance  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  crime  insurance  program 
will  terminate  on  April  30,  1975,  except  to 
the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  continue  policies 
of  direct  Insurance  and  reinsurance,  until 
AprU  30,  1978,  (b)  to  handle  claims  and  those 
arising  under  the  policies  stlU  In  force  on 
the  termination  date  of  the  program,  and 
(c)  to  complete  the  liquidation  and  termina- 
tion of  the  reinsurance  and  direct  insurance 
programs;  (2)  continuation  of  the  Federal 
riot  reinsurance  program  Is  essential  both  to 
the  operation  of  the  system  of  State  FAIR 
plans,  which  provide  access  for  many  people 
to  basic  property  Insurance  not  otherwise 
available  in  urban  areas,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  FAIR  plans  Inas- 
much as  many  State  laws  condition  the  very 
existence  of  such  PAIR  plans  upon  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Federal  riot  reinsur- 
ance program:  (3)  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral crime  Insurance  program,  which  pro- 
vides access  for  many  homeowners,  tenants, 
and  small  businessmen  to  burglary,  robbery, 
and  similar  coverages,  In  States  where  an 
Insurance  coverage  availability  problem 
exists,  Is  likewise  essential;  (4)  withdrawal 
at  this  time  of  the  Federal  support  which 
these  programs  give  to  the  insurance  buying 
public  and  the  Insurers  would  be  particularly 
ill  timed  and  Inadvisable  In  view  of  the  (a) 
threatening  major  shoitagc;  of  voluntary  in- 
surance facilities  to  which  the  consumer  can 
turn  to  fulfill  his  Insurance  purchase  needs 
and  (b)  the  potential  for  Insurer  InsoUea- 
cles  Inherent  In  times  of  economic  stress; 
and  (5)  the  impending  tightening  of  the 
availability  of  insurance  coverage  In  the  In- 
surance market  will  only  Intensify  due  to  t:.i(! 
present  economic  conditions  confronting  In- 
surers, which  affect  the  capital  adequacies  of 
Insurers  due  to  severe  declines  In  the  values 
of  Insurers'  securities  portfolios,  thus  Im- 
pacting on  their  ability  to  Increase  their 
underwrltings  in  a  growing  insurance 
market. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore,  Is 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  national  In- 
surance development  program  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  riot  reinsurance  program 
which  reinsures  the  general  property  insur- 
ance business  against  the  catastrophic  peril 
of  riot  and,  thus,  makes  this  insurance  avail- 
able, together  with  Its  review  and  compli- 
ance function  which  assures  that  the  Intent 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  (Public  Law  90-448,  approved  Aug- 
ust 1,  1968)  as  amended  Is  carried  out,  as 
well  as  the  Federal  crime  insurance  program 
which  provides  basic  crime  insurance  cover- 
ages In  the  States  where  It  Is  needed,  both  of 
which  programs  aid  the  Insurance  purchas- 
ing consumer  when,  from  time  to  time  and 
especially  In  times  such  as  these,  insurers 
engage  In  conscious  policies  of  market  con- 
striction which  lead  to  serious  Inner-clty  in- 
surance availability  problems  of  the  kind  the 
national  Insurance  development  program  has 
been  created  to  ameliorate. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1201  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out,  at  subsection  (b)  (1),  the 
date  "AprU  30.  1975"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "AprU  30,  1979", 

(b)  striking  out,  at  subsection  (b)(1)(A), 
the  date  "April  30,  1978"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "April  30,  1982",  and 

(c)  striking  out,  at  subsection  (b)  (2),  the 
date  "April  30,  1978"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "AprU  30,  1982". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  H.R.  2783.  must  be  en- 
acted with  extreme  speed  if  thousands 
of  insurance  policies  for  fire,  extended 
coverage,  robbery  and  burglary  losses  are 
to  be  continued.  These  are  insurance 
policies  in  force  under  the  so-called 
FAIR  plan — fair  access  to  insurance  re- 
quirements— and  the  Federal  crime  in- 
surance program. 

The  FAIR  plans  operate  in  28  States 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  States  are:  Califor- 
nia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Georgia,  HUnois,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missoui-i,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island.  Virginia,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Under  the  so-called  FAIR  plan  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Government  agrees  to 
reinsure  insurance  companies  for  riot  in- 
flicted losses  provided  the  insurance  com- 
panies write  fire  insurance  and  extend 
coverage  to  homeowners  and  businesses 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  coverage 
through  normal  commercial  channels. 

Federal  crime  insurance,  which  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
brought  into  being  because  businesses 
and  homeowners  in  a  number  of  areas 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  robbery 
and  burglary  insurance  from  private  in- 
surance companies.  Many  businesses, 
particularly,  small  businesses,  were 
forced  to  close  because  they  could  not 
operate  without  insurance  and  home- 
owners who  could  not  obtain  the  poli- 
cies began  deserting  the  cities  to  live  in 
areas  where  they  could  obtain  proper  in- 
surance coverage. 

Crime  insurance  is  now  available  in  13 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  States  are:  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee.  Under  the  crime  insurance 
program  the  Governor  of  a  State  must 
certify  that  such  insurance  is  not  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  from  private 
carriers  before  the  Federal  policies  can 
be  issued. 

At  present  there  are  some  800.000  pol- 
icies in  force  in  the  FAIR  plan  program 
for  coverage  of  $16.2  billion.  Under  the 
crime  insurance  there  are  some  20,000 
policies  in  force  with  total  coverage  of 
roughly  $130  million. 

These  programs  will  expire  on  April  30 
and  unless  we  act  quickly  to  extend  the 
programs  thousands  of  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  will  be  without  this 
much  needed  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  2783. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntnzio),  the  orig- 
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inal  sponsor  of  these  two  insurance  pro- 
grams and  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2783. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
NrNzio)  is  to  be  commended  for  his  fore- 
sight in  establishing  these  programs. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Baiiking  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss),  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
he  liandled  this  legislation  and  brought  it 
to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  act  quickly 
on  this  legislation. 

While  April  30  indeed  marks  the  ex- 
piration of  the  program,  we  are  in  reaUty 
dealing  with  an  even  more  critical  cutoff 
date.  In  12  States  in  which  the  PAIR 
plan  operates,  the  insurance  companies 
have  stated  that  on  April  1  they  will  send 
out  cancellation  notices  to  all  of  their 
policyholders.  This  is  being  done  because 
of  a  requirement  in  those  States  that  all 
cancellation  statements  be  made  30  days 
before  the  cancellation  is  to  go  into 
effect.  You  can  well  imagine  the  prob- 
lems that  will  occur  in  the  first  week  of 
ApiTl  when  thousands  of  homeowners  re- 
ceive cancellation  notices. 

Unless  we  act  today  we  could  send 
thousands  of  homeowners  back  to  the  in- 
surance quandary  that  they  faced  before 
the  FAIR  plans  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  under  the  original  terms  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  2783,  the  FAIR  plan  insurance  and 
the  crime  insurance  would  be  extended 
for  5  years,  with  an  additional  3-year 
period  for  a  runoff  feature — to  allow  for 
the  orderly  liquidation  of  the  reinsurance 
policies.  No  new  business  could  be  writ- 
ten during  the  3-year  period  however. 

The  administration,  while  fully  sup- 
porting the  concept  of  my  legislation,  felt 
that  a  4-year  extension  would  be  more 
appropriate.  While  I  still  favor  the  5- 
year  approach,  I  feel  that  in  order  to  get 
prompt  action  and,  thus,  avoid  any  can- 
cellation notices  that  a  compromise  of 
4  years  would  indeed  be  acceptable.  I 
offered  such  an  amendment  when  the 
legislation  was  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Thus,  my  legislation  has  admin- 
istration support  and  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FAIR  plan  legisla- 
tion which  I  originally  sponsored  was 
brought  about  because  of  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  industry  to 
write  fire  insurance  in  the  irmer  cities 
of  our  country.  This  reluctance  was 
heightened  by  a  number  of  large  city 
riots  in  the  late  1960's.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  my  feeling  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry used  the  riots  merely  as  an  excuse 
to  deny  insurance  coverage  to  millions  of 
homeowners.  These  companies  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  redlining  in  which 
they  would  merely  draw  a  red  circle 
round  an  area  on  a  map  and  refuse  to 
write  pohcles  for  homeowners  who  lived 
within  the  designated  territory.  Under 
the  FAIR  plan  legislation,  insurance 
companies  could  not  redline  and,  in 
fact  could  only  deny  insurance  coverage 


where  it  could  be  shown  that  the  in- 
dividual applying  for  the  insurance  was 
a  totally  imacceptable  risk.  These  deci- 
sions had  to  be  reached  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  rather  than  by  a  broad  brush 
treatment. 

Federal  crime  insurance,  which  is 
administered  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  was 
brought  into  being  because  businesses 
and  homeowners  in  a  number  of  areas 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  robbery 
and  burglary  insurance  from  private  in- 
surance companies.  Redlining  was  also 
used  by  insurance  companies  to  eliminate 
areas  in  which  crime  insurance  would 
be  written.  Many  businesses,  particularly 
small  businesses,  were  forced  to  close 
because  they  could  not  operate  without 
insurance  and  homeowners  who  could 
not  obtain  the  policies  began  deserting 
the  cities  to  live  in  areas  where  they 
could  obtain  proper  insurance  coverage. 
The  FAIR  plans  operate  in  28  States  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Colimibia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  They  are:  CaUfornia,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

At  the  present  time  some  800,000  poli- 
cies are  iia  force  in  the  FAIR  plan  pro- 
grrams  for  a  total  coverage  of  $16.2  billion. 

Crime  insiirance  is  now  available  in  13 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  States  are :  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee.  Under  the  crime  Insurance 
program  the  Governor  of  a  State  must 
certify  that  such  insurance  is  not  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  from  private  car- 
riers before  the  Federal  policies  can  be 
issued.  To  date  some  20,000  policies  have 
been  sold  for  a  total  insurance  coverage 
of  roughly  $130  million. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  press  for 
inclusion  of  their  State  in  both  the  FAIR 
plan  and  the  crime  insurance  programs. 
In  order  for  States  to  be  eligible  to  Join 
these  programs,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  must  certify  that  there  is  no  in- 
surance available  at  low  costs  for  crime, 
fire  or  extended  coverage.  In  some  States 
it  may  also  require  the  individual  legis- 
lature to  enact  enabling  legislation.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  any  resident  of  any  State 
should  be  eligible  for  this  program  and 
I  would  like  to  see  every  State  review  its 
insxu-ance  programs  which  are  available 
from  the  private  sector  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  consumers,  and  if  not,  to 
allow  the  Government  programs  to  op- 
erate in  their  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  saved  the  best  for 
last.  Both  the  FAIR  plan  insurance  and 
the  crime  insurance  program  operate  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  No  appropriated 
funds  are  used  to  rim  these  programs. 
Instead  all  premium  income  is  placed  in 


the  national  Insurance  development  fimd 
and  excess  amounts  in  that  fund  are  in- 
vested so  as  to  bring  an  additional  return 
to  the  fund. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Government  can 
put  together  a  program  that  not  only 
helps  homeowners  and  businessmen  but 
at  the  same  time  does  not  burden  the 
taxpayers  with  additional  expenses. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  has 
proved  its  merit  and  should  be  extended 
for  an  additional  4  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  urge  its  adoption. 
I  will  not  belabor  my  colleagues  by 
a  further  recitation  of  ttie  merits  of 
the  legislation.  When  both  plans  were 
originally  passed  there  was  some  ques- 
tion raised  concerning  the  true  via- 
biUty  and  benefit  of  the  programs  but 
I  think  the  experiences  we  have  gained 
from  the  plans  have  proven  their  merit, 
and  certainly  justify  the  extension  that 
is  sought  by  the  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
additional  request  for  time.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2783,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
urban  riot  reinsurance  program  and  the 
Federal  crime  insurance  program  for  an 
additional  4  years  from  April  30,  1975,  to 
April  30,  1979.  Under  existing  law,  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
provide  new  riot  reinsurance  and  crime 
insiu-ance  coverages  will  terminate  on 
April  30,  1975.  It  is  important  that  the 
Congress  act  promptly  to  provide  con- 
tinuation of  these  two  important  feder- 
ally assisted  insurance  programs.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANmmzio), 
the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2783  and  the  chief 
architect  of  these  two  valuable  insurance 
programs,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
action  and  his  persistence  in  seeing  that 
these  two  insurance  programs  are  ex- 
tended. 

The  urban  riot  reinsurance  program 
was  established  in  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law 
90-448.  Under  the  so-called  PAIR— fair 
access  to  insurance  requirements — plan 
system  the  Federal  Government  agrees 
to  reinsure  insurance  companies  for  riot- 
inflicted  losses  provided  the  insurance 
companies  write  fire  insurance  and  ex- 
tend coverage  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses who  are  imable  to  obtain  cover- 
age through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels. This  program  operates  in  26  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are:  CaUfornia,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  present  time,  some  800,000 
policies  are  in  force  in  the  PAIR  plan 
programs  for  a  total  coverage  of  $16.2 
billion. 
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The  urban  riot  reinsurance  program 
was  established  because  of  the  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  industry 
to  write  fire  insurance  in  the  inner  cities 
of  our  country.  In  many  of  our  large 
cities,  particularly  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  insurance  companies 
just  stopped  writing  homeownership  cov- 
erage. In  some  cases,  this  was  due  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  inner 
cities  in  the  late  1960's  because  of  the 
civil  disturbances. 

The  insurance  industry  also  used  this 
situation  to  attempt  to  rid  itself  of  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  properties  in 
older,  declining  urban  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  program  was  therefore  estab- 
lished to  keep  this  important  insurance 
coverage  available  in  our  urban  areas. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  continu- 
ing need  for  PAIR  plans,  continuation  of 
the  riot  reinsurance  program  would  ap- 
pear essential.  Enabling  statutes  in  12 
States — Coimecticut,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wash- 
ington, Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island — actu- 
ally condition  the  existence  of  a  FAIR 
plan  in  those  States  on  the  availabiUty 
of  Federal  riot  reinsurance,  and  the 
future  of  the  PAIR  plans,  and  the  invalu- 
able insurance  protection  they  offer, 
could  be  in  doubt  in  many  other  States 
If  riot  reinsurance  were  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

Failure  to  extend  the  urban  riot  rein- 
surance program  could  well  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  situation  of  the  middle 
1960's  when  such  insurance  coverage  was 
terminated  in  many  of  our  urban  areas. 

H.R.  2783  would  also  extend  the  Fed- 
eral crime  insurance  program  authorized 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970.  This  insurance  program  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  pro- 
vide crime  insurance  coverage  in  States 
having  critical  problems  of  crime  insur- 
ance availability  or  affordability. 

Since  August  1971,  the  crime  insurance 
program  has  enabled  homeowners, 
tenants,  said  businessmen  in  14  States — 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Tennessee  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
to  purchase  burglary  and  robbery  policies 
at  affordable  rates  without  fear  of  can- 
cellation because  of  losses  while  en- 
couraging Insureds,  through  its  protec- 
tive device  requirements,  to  make  their 
premises  less  vulnerable  to  burglaries. 

While  the  number  of  persons  and  busi- 
nesses covered  under  the  program  is 
small  in  relation  to  the  number  of  In- 
sureds under  the  PAIR  plans,  the  over 
20,000  Federal  crime  insiu-eds  include 
many  who  have  previously  experienced 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  or 
maintaining  crime  coverage,  and  as  the 
program  has  become  better  known  the 
number  of  insureds  has  continued  to 
grow.  For  many  of  these  Insureds,  espe- 
cially small  businessmen,  the  program 
can  mean  the  difference  between  sol- 
vency and  insolvency  in  the  face  of  crime 
losses,  as  well  as  the  difference  between 


staying  in  an  urban  location  or  abandon- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Reuss)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJi. 
2783,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  the  national  insiu-ance 
development  program  by  extending  the 
present  termination  date  of  the  program 
to  April  30,  1979,  and  by  extending  the 
present  date  by  which  a  plan  for  the 
liquidation  and  termination  of  the  rein- 
surance and  direct  insurance  programs  is 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
April  30, 1982." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  coimection  with 
the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLEGE  WORK:  STUDY 
ALLOCATION 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  biU  (H.R. 
4221)  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  relative  to  the 
reallocation  of  work-study  funds,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
446  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  446." 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Sums  granted  to  an  eligible  Institu- 
tion under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
are  not  needed  by  that  institution  to  operate 
work-study  programs  during  the  period  for 
which  such  funds  are  available  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Commissioner  for  making 
grants  under  section  443  to  other  Institutions 
In  the  same  State  untU  the  close  of  the  fiscal 


year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
those  funds  were  appropriated.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eshleuan) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4221  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  relative  to  the  real- 
location of  work-study  fimds. 

HM.  4221  was  imanlmously  ordered 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  that  committee's 
meeting  on  March  12.  The  bill  is  spon- 
sored by  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  and  by  most  of 
the  subcommittee  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  part  of  a  two- 
piece  legislative  package  requested  last 
month  by  the  administration.  The  other 
piece  of  the  package  was  embodied  in 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  passed  the  House  last 
week. 

Basically,  the  problem  which  H.R. 
4221  and  the  companion  section  of  H.R. 
4481  seek  to  correct  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  existing  law  regarding  the  OflQce  of 
Education's  authority  to  reallocate 
work -study  money  from  one  college 
within  a  given  State  to  another  college 
within  that  same  State,  when  those 
funds  are  not  needed  at  the  school  to 
which  they  were  first  allocated.  The 
Congress  clearly  intended  to  permit  the 
OflSce  of  Education  to  reallocate  such 
funds,  and  the  law  immistakably  per- 
mits their  reallotment  from  one  State  to 
another. 

There  are  about  $7  million  in  college 
work-study  fimds,  long  since  appropri- 
ated, allotted  among  States  and  allo- 
cated among  institutions  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  regulations,  which 
cannot  be  used  by  the  institutions  to 
which  they  were  allotted,  but  which  cap 
be  used  by  other  institutions  in  the  same 
State.  Everyone  involved  agrees  that  the 
reallocation  should  go  forward,  and  that 
the  money  should  be  used  to  put  stu- 
dents to  work  earning  part  of  the  esca- 
lating costs  of  their  education.  But  the 
Office  of  Education,  finding  a  technical 
fiaw  in  the  statute,  has  refrained  from 
its  all-too-famillar  practice  of  doing 
what  it  believes  the  Congress  ought  to 
have  done,  and  has,  absolutely  correctly, 
asked  the  Congress  to  remedy  its  own 
alleged  mistakes.  I  applaud  the  Office  of 
Education  for  this,  and  I  hope  that 
agency  will  continue  to  ask  the  Congress 
to  remedy  what  it  feels  are  mistakes  in 
the  law,  rather  than  trying  to  do  so  by 
regulation  or  guidelines. 
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H.R.  4221  embodies  the  text  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Office  of  Education's  request 
for  a  clarification  in  the  statute.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  basic  problem  in  the 
authorizing  act.  The  second  part  of  OE's 
request,  acted  upon  last  week  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
House,  lets  the  funds  in  question  remain 
available  so  that  the  Office  of  Education 
can  use  its  clarified  authority  and  real- 
locate the  surplus  dollars  to  the  institu- 
tions whose  students  need  them. 

The  college  work-study  program,  with 
which  this  bill  is  concerned,  is  certainly 
the  most  popiUar  and  probably  the  most 
effective  of  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. In  the  best  American  tradition, 
it  seeks  to  provide  students,  not  with  a 
grant  and  not  with  the  burden  of  a  loan, 
but  with  an  opportunity  to  work  to  pay 
the  costs  of  their  education. 

Under  this  program,  students  may  be 
given  through  the  schools,  part-time 
jobs,  on  or  off  campus,  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  The  work- 
study  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gres.s  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
jobs,  and  the  college  or  the  other  em- 
ployer pays  the  remaining  20  percent. 
Tiie  student  works  for  every  cent  of  it, 
important  and  productive  work  gets 
done,  and  young  minds  earn  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  educated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  become  deeply  impressed  with  the 
work-study  program,  and  in  another  bill, 
on  which  the  subcommittee  is  now  having 
hearings.  H.R.  3471. 1  propose  to  continue 
and  simplify  it  when  the  existing  law 
expires  next  year. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  have  al- 
ready outdistanced  my  own  bill.  When 
I  drafted  that  bill  for  introduction  last 
month,  I  believed  that  the  best  we  could 
do  with  work-study  was  gradually  to 
increase  its  authorization  and  try  to  as- 
sure full  funding  in  fiscal  year  1977  and 
thereafter.  But  this  House,  in  passing 
the  Employment  Appropriations  Act  last 
week,  gave  its  approval  to  full  funding 
of  this  program  right  now,  for  the  sum- 
mer just  ahead  of  us,  and  the  year  that 
follows.  And  the  testimony  before  my 
subcommittee  indicates  that  there  is  a 
greater  need  for,  and  capacity  to  handle, 
work-study  funds  in  fiscal  year  1977  and 
thereafter  than  I  anticipated  when  I 
drafted  H.R.  3471.  I  expect  on  the  basis 
of  that  testimony,  to  offer  and  to  have 
accepted,  amendments  to  my  own  bill, 
increasing  the  work-study  levels  I  pro- 
posed last  month,  and  I  hope  that  this 
program  will,  now  that  it  has  reached 
full  funding,  be  continued  at  the  full- 
funding  level. 

But  H.R.  4221  does  not  involve  these 
long-range  consideration.  It  makes,  as  I 
said,  a  technical  change  in  present  law, 
affecting  neither  appropriations  nor  pro- 
gram levels.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House,  and  rapid  action  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
very  briefly  to  indicate  my  support  for 
this  legislation.  As  the  report  indicates, 
this  legislation  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  simply  makes  perma- 


nent what  in  the  past  has  been  accom- 
plished through  aimual  appropriations 
measures. 

This  law  will  allow  the  process  of  real- 
location of  college  work-study  moneys 
within  State  borders  a  practice  which  the 
colleges  are  used  to  and  support. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  that  this 
bill  does  not  add  any  additional  cost  to 
the  program  and,  in  fact,  is  needed  at 
this  time  to  clai'ify  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's authority  to  reallocate  money  that 
has  already  been  appropriated.  The  to- 
tal involved  approximates  $5  to  $7 
million. 

I  see  no  reason  for  lengthy  discussion 
and  urge  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mi-.  O'Hara)  , 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion and  the  principal  sponsor  of  H.R. 
4221,  has  summed  up  everything  there 
is  to  be  said  about  this  bill.  It  is  a  simple 
technical  change  in  the  law,  authorizing 
no  new  program,  neither  requiring  nor 
authorizing  any  new  appropriation. 
Something  like  $7  million,  already  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  the  col- 
lege v.'ork-study  program,  is  stuck  in  the 
pipeline  because  the  Office  of  Education 
dees  not  beheve  it  has  the  authority  to 
transfer  money  from  one  school  to  an- 
other, even  when  the  original  school 
does  not  need  the  funds  and  the  other 
does.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
funds  allotted  to  a  State  under  this  pro- 
gram and  in  excess  of  what  that  State 
needs  can  be  reallotted  to  another  State. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
also  intended  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
mit reallocation  from  one  school  to  an- 
other. 

If  the  law  is  unclear,  it  should  be  clar- 
ified. The  administration,  student  aid  of- 
ficers, the  schools  and  the  students  are 
all  in  agreement  that  this  clarification 
will  help  us  carry  out  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  effective  of  our  student 
financial  aid  programs.  As  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  opposes  the  change,  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  approved  here  today  and  receive 
speedy  action  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4221.  This  bill  corrects  a 
technical  problem  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. As  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  this  legislation  will 
permit  funds  which  cannot  be  used  by 
certain  institutions  to  be  reallocated  to 
other  institutions  within  the  same  State. 
In  this  way,  those  institutions  which  have 
a  demonstrated  need  for  additional  funds 
under  college  work-study  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  assistance  to  help 
students  finance  their  education  through 
part-time  employment. 

H.R.  4221,  in  hght  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  last  week  in  passing  the 
Emergency  Employment  Appropriations 
Act  which  increased  appropriations  for 
the  college  work-study  program,  will  give 
lower  income  students  a  better  chance  at 
jobs  they  need  in  order  to  get  the  bene- 
fits of  a  college  education. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  use  the  expanded  ap- 


propriations for  this  program  and  the 
new  authority  granted  by  this  bill  to  re- 
direct approximately  $5  to  $7  miUion  in 
unused  funds  to  those  institutions  with 
the  highest  proportions  of  low-income 
students.  At  the  same  time,  more  atten- 
tion must  be  focused  on  efforts  to  assure 
that  those  students  in  greatest  need  of 
assistance  under  the  work-study  program 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  such 
jobs. 

The  college  student  today  faces  an  ever 
more  difficult  economic  situation.  Tuition 
is  on  the  rise  due  to  inflation.  Convei-sely, 
the  student  who  seeks  a  job  in  order  to 
offset  the  rising  costs  of  his  or  her  edu- 
cation will  find  tha*^^  the  recession  has 
drastically  reduced  the  niunber  of  part- 
time  jobs  available  in  the  private  sector. 
H.R.  4221  and  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Appropriations  Act  will  greatly  ease 
this  situation.  Therefore,  I  support  H.R. 
4221  and  hope  that  the  college  work- 
study  program  is  indeed  serving  those 
students  who  need  its  aid  most. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  en  the 
legislation  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4221). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DESIGNATING  MARCH  21,  1975  AS 
"EARTH  DAY" 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  258)  to  des- 
ignate March  21,  1975,  as  "Earth  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  258 

Whereas  environmental  issues  rank  very 
high  on  the  scale  of  general  public  concern, 
and  are  of  importance  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Americans  of  all  .ages,  interests,  and  political 
persuasions; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  and  desire  for  con- 
tinuing environmental  education,  and  for  a 
continuing  nationwide  review  and  assessment 
of  environmental  progress  and  of  fxirther 
steps  to  be  taken; 

Whereas  Earth  Day  would  promote  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  serious  environ- 
mental problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  en- 
courage a  persistent  search  for  solutions; 

Whereas  Earth  Day  would  serve  as  the 
focus  of  special  environmental  education 
projects  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  college  students;  and 

Whereas  Earth  Day  would  provide  a  base 
for  a  continuing  commitment  by  all  Interests, 
including  education,  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  government,  civic  and  private  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals.  In  a  cooperative 
effort  to  improve  and  protect  the  quality  of 
our  environment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
j«  Congress  assembled,  That  March  21,  1975, 
is  hereby  designated  as  "Earth  Day",  a  time 
to  draw  attention  to  the  need  to  continue 
the  nationwide  effort  of  education  concern- 
ing environmental  problems,  to  review  and 
assess  environmental  progress  and  to  deter- 
mine the  further  steps  that  need  to  be  taken, 
and  to  renew  the  commitment  and  dedication 
of  eacli  American  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  for  the  observance  of  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Earth  Day  1975,"  while  only  a  single 
day,  will  serve  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Americans  to  the  many  challenges  that 
confront  our  planet  Earth  every  day  of 
the  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  "Earth 
Day  "  celebration  in  1971,  a  proclamation 
signed  by  many  people  from  the  political, 
social,  and  scientific  worlds,  contained 
these  thoughts  that  I  beheve  are  par- 
ticularly meaningful  to  our  deUberations 
today: 

Through  voluntary  action.  Individuals 
can  Join  with  one  another  in  building  the 
Earth  in  harmony  with  nature  .  .  .  Earth 
Day  can  provide  a  special  time  to  draw  peo- 
ple together  In  appreciation  of  their  mutual 
home.  Planet  Earth,  and  bring  a  global  feel- 
ing of  community  through  realization  of 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  address  to 
the  Governors'  Conference  on  Natural 
Resources  in  1908,  said: 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
is  a  fundamental  problem.  Unless  we  solve 
that  problem  it  will  avail  us  little  to  solve 
all  others.  To  solve  it,  the  whole  nation  must 
undertake  the  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
task  that  hes  ahead  of  each  and  every- 
one of  us,  I  propose  that  the  first  day 
of  spring  of  this  year  be  designated  as 
"Earth  Day." 

This  year,  as  in  past  observances  of 
"Earth  Day."  the  United  Nations'  peace 
bell  will  toll  at  the  exact  moment  of  the 
vernal  equinox  on  March  21.  It  should 
serve  as  a  small  reminder — ^if  not  a  warn- 
ing—that the  fate  of  this  planet  Is  left 
in  our  individual  hands.  To  survive,  it  is 
essential  that  we  balance  our  technologi- 
cal advancement  with  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  environment.  Therefore,  in  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  encouraging 
our  fellow  countrymen  to  develop  a  new 
respect  for  the  Earth  as  well  as  a  re- 
newed commitment  and  determination 
to  preserve,  protect  and  improve  the 
quaUty  of  this  planet— our  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehbian) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  75  years 
ago  Brittanlca  ruled  the  waves  and  the 
sun  never  set  on  the  British  Empire. 


At  that  time  Britain  was  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  they  had  a  great  preoccu- 
pation with  the  pomp  and  glory  of  their 
empire  and  had  such  great  self-esteem 
and  so  much  self-assuredness  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  extension  of  their  power  and 
their  great  empire  that  they  forgot  about 
some  of  the  more  important  circum- 
stances that  made  them  great. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  poet  named 
Rudyard  Kipling  who  wrote  a  poem  that 
cost  him  the  poet  laureateship  of  Eng- 
land. In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
British  Empire  some  other  values  be- 
sides their  power  and  their  glory,  he 
wrote  a  poem  containing  the  refrain: 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget ! 

And  now  in  this  comitry  we  also  are 
preoccupied  with  a  great  many  problems, 
not  necessarily  glory,  but  certainly  we 
are  preoccupied  with  our  energy  prob- 
lems and  our  problems  with  our  economy 
and  our  military  and  foreign  affairs.  In 
this  context  we  too  may  overlook  more 
important  circumstances  and  some  of 
the  more  enduring  situations. 

In  this  light,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today  and 
ask  their  favorable  consideration  and 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  258. 
This  resolution  would  designate  March  21 
of  this  year  as  "Earth  Day."  I  am  joined 
by  17  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor,  and  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
also  in  the  list  with  the  17,  Congressmen 
White,  Harris,  and  Kasten. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  has  been  said  that 
Earth  Day  should  be  every  day.  Yet  in 
these  times  of  energy  shortfalls,  the  un- 
relenting inflationary  spiral,  constant  re- 
cessionary pressures  and  high  unemploy- 
ment, we  understandably  have  become 
preoccupied  with  the  immediate  critical 
economic  issues.  Nevertheless  it  is  im- 
portant that  during  these  times  we  set 
aside  a  special  commemorative  "Earth 
Day"  to  remind  all  Americans  of  the 
never  ending  necessity  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Earth's  environment.  Whereas  economic 
recovery,  historically,  has  always  re- 
sumed even  after  the  worst  depressions, 
will  our  already  endangered  species  not 
forever  disappear?  We  continue  to  de- 
spoil our  forests,  let  our  streams  become 
contaminated  and  our  atmosphere  and 
oceans  become  imperiled  in  the  name  of 
progress  and  technological  advancement. 
The  consequence  of  such  action  is  that 
we  may  soon  pass  the  point  of  no  return 
and  find  ourselves  on  a  dying  planet — 
beyond  hope  of  any  reversal  or  recovery. 

Earth  Day,  hopefully,  will  serve  as  a 
time  that  we  can  pause  and  recommit 
ourselves  and  our  energies  to  resolving 
these  problems. 

At  the  precise  moment  of  the  vernal 
equinox  this  FYlday  morning,  day  and 
night  will  be  of  equal  length.  We,  too. 


should  aim  to  achieve  this  balance  with 
our  environment. 

The  noted  anthropologist,  Margaret 
Mead,  said  of  the  first  Earth  Day  several 
years  ago  when  it  was  observed  on  the 
first  day  of  spring: 

Earth  Day  celebrates  the  Interdependence 
within  the  natural  world  of  aU  living  things, 
humanity's  utter  dependence  on  earth — 
man's  only  home — and  in  turn  the  vulner- 
ability of  this  earth  of  ours  to  the  ravages 
of  irresponsible  technological  exploitation. 

Likewise,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  Earth  Society,  the  originators  of  the 
first  Earth  Day  in  support  for  this  reso- 
lution. I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

De.^r  Congressman  Lehman:  I  am  de- 
lighted with  your  efforts  to  have  Congress  de- 
clare March  21,  1975  to  be  observed  as  Earth 
Day. 

With  all  the  grave  problems  we  face:  in- 
flation, energy  and  material  shortages,  vio- 
lence, crime  and  confusion,  the  key  to  a 
solution  is  to  make  the  care  and  stewardship 
of  Earth  our  first  priority.  Understood  and 
strongly  supported  Earth  Day  could  do  much 
to  achieve  a  global  change  of  heart. 

I  do  hope  that  Congress  and  the  President 
will  both  proclaim  Eartii  Day  and  on  that 
day  spend  their  whole  time  in  quiety  prayer, 
discussion    and   reflection   on   how   we   can 
together  work  for  the  restoration  of  our  land. 
water,  and  air;   how  we  can  rejuvenate  our 
portion  of  planet  Earth,  and  as  Earth  care- 
takers protect  its  precious  cargo  of  life. 
With  regards  and  best  wishes, 
John  McConnell, 
President  of  Earth  Society. 

A  special  Earth  Day  will  ser\'e  as  a 
focal  point  for  persons  of  all  ages  to 
participate  in  activities  which  promote 
a  greater  awareness  of  the  environment 
that  surrounds  us,  and  the  challenges  it 
faces.  Above  all  else.  Earth  Day  would 
serve  an  educational  function.  Tliis  reso- 
lution is  not  so  much  a  call  for  action, 
but  refiection.  It  does  not  subscribe  nor 
propose  any  miraculous  solutions,  only 
questions.  It  is  a  smaU  attempt  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  rededicate 
their  efforts  to  preserve,  protect,  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment. 

In  conclusion,  let  hue  say  that  in  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  we  are  saying  that 
the  cause  of  the  Earth  deserves  special 
and  devoted  attention  by  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  world.  It  is  a  day. 
I  hope,  that  will  grow  in  importance 
and  meaning  in  the  succeeding  years  and 
I  trust  that  March  21  will  come  to  be 
known  always  as  the  "Earth's  Day." 

Let  me  reiterate  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  poem,  "Recessional:" 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaiio. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  sincere,  and 
with  high  motives. 

How  much  is  it  costing  to  run  this  in- 
nocuous piece  of  legislation  through  the 
House  of  Representatives? 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  It  is  the  best  bargain 
we  have  had  in  a  long  time.  It  costs  rela- 
tively nothing. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Fow  does  the  gentleman 
conclude  it  costs  nothing?  It  ties  up  the 
Printing  OfiBce  and  ties  up  all  the  time 
of  these  people  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. How  much  does  it  cost  then? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Only  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  bill  itself  and  the  stationery  and 
supplies.  Compared  with  some  of  the 
other  programs  we  pass  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, it  will  be  very  little. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
committee  tied  up  with  legislation  like 
this,  rather  than  tied  up  with  unionizing 
Government  employees;  but  I  was  won- 
dering, does  the  gentleman  plan  to  have 
a  Heaven  Day,  as  well  as  an  Earth  Day? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  According  to  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  we  can  only  ask  for 
an  Earth  Day  this  year  and  we  are  only 
requesting  it  this  year  alone. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  is  only  an  Earth 
Day,  no  heavenly  aspirations? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  I  did  not  understand 
that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  There  will  be  no  Heaven 
Day?  We  are  just  going  to  have  an  Earth 
Day? 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  We  will  all  have  our 
Heaven  Day  soon  enough. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  not  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  compliment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  The  thing  that  really 
concerns  us  i^  that  we  have  this  won- 
derful Earth.  It  is  the  only  Earth  we 
will  ever  have  and  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  it,  it  will  get  lost  in 
the  shambles  of  our  other  concerns. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  whether  any  good  can 
come  from  selecting  March  21  as  "Earth 
Day."  If  we  really  believe  in  protecting 
the  Earth  and  its  people,  we  ought  to 
protect  the  Earth  all  365  days  of  the  year, 
and  not  just  1  day.  Instead  of  desig- 
nating "Earth  Day,"the  Congress  can  do 
far  more  for  the  Earth  by  passing  a 
strong  strip  mining  bill,  and  enact  other 
substantive  legislation  to  protect  the 
Earth. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  think  it  will 
be  most  unf  ortvmate  to  pass  a  resolution 
such  as  this.  I  shall  continue  to  object  to 
resolutions  which  celebrate  days  other 
than  the  established  national  holidays. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point.  The 
problem,  of  course,  in  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  that  it  is  self-perpetuating.  As 
soon  as  other  groups  find  out  that  we 
have  declared  a  particular  day  of  the 
year,  or  any  other  day,  everybody  wants 
a  day  of  their  own,  and  we  find  different 
groups  catching  on  and  we  have  requests 
to  make  one  day  or  another  of  the  year 
a  matter  of  some  group  or  other,  of 
some  particular  day. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  point  is  well 
taken.  I  think  the  House  would  be  weU 
advised  to  try  to  devise  an  overall  policy 


on  these  types  of  matters  so  that  the 
Members  themselves,  to  some  extent, 
could  be  protected  from  the  endless  re- 
quests we  receive  in  this  regard. 

I  would  hope  that  some  Member  of  the 
House  would  take  this  matter  in  hand 
and  come  up  with  some  kind  of  outline  of 
congressional  policy,  which  I  think  every 
Member  would  learn  to  live  with  and 

&CC6Dtj 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  York.  I  would  say 
that  the  quickest  way  to  expedite  the  for- 
mulation of  such  a  policy  and  have  it 
adopted  would  be  to  vote  down  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  taking  this 
time,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vhrglnia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  announce  today  that  we  have 
introduced  the  "Ken  Hechler  Memorial 
Bill"  which  will  do  a  lot  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
has  suddenly  come  upon  this  jurisdic- 
tion, we  did  a  brief  study  of  all  com- 
memorative bills  and  how  many  there 
have  been.  We  found  in  the  92d 
Congress  there  were  almost  500  com- 
memorative bills;  in  the  93d  Congress 
there  were  almost  600  commemorative 
bills.  We  already  have  over  100  biUs  that 
have  been  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

The  paperwork,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  is  enormous,  plus  the  staff,  plus 
the  printing,  plus  the  computers  and  so 
forth  and  so  on — need  I  say  more? 

As  a  consequence,  we  are  introducing 
a  piece  of  legislation  today  which  I  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  call  as  a  memorial 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to 
do  away  with  these ;  to  get  a  commission 
going. 

It  is  rather  similar  to  what  used  to 
happen  with  postage  stamps.  Congress 
also  used  to  decide  on  the  color  and  de- 
sign of  a  postage  stamp  while  the  world 
was  burning.  So,  the  comments  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  are  really,  really  very 
important.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more,  and  I  hope  to  get  large  bipartisan 
support  for  getting  this  out  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado.  I 
would  simply  like  to  add  in  conclusion 
that  the  way  to  get  support,  and  mean- 
ingful support,  for  a  cause  is  to  ensure 
that  it  is  done  at  the  grass  roots  rather 
than  having  it  dictated  here  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  this  will  be 
the  last  rollcall  we  will  have  on  a  propo- 
sition such  as  this,  because  If  we  could 
defeat  this  one  resolution  on  a  rollcall, 
then  I  think  the  very  excellent  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 


orado could  be  adopted.  I  do  not  like  to 
risk  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  15-min- 
ute  rollcall.  But  if  a  rollcall  will  prevent 
resolutions  like  this  from  coming  before 
the  House,  we  will  thereby  save  money 
in  the  future. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  only  want  to 
reiterate  that  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  and  I  agree  with 
him.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  get  this 
legislation  through  because  of  the  timing 
Involved.  I  also  hope  the  Members  will 
look  very  seriously  to  the  bill  that  was 
Introduced  today  by  myself  and  others 
which  will  take  care  of  this  problem  we 
have  had  in  Congress.  It  sets  up  some 
guidelines  on  what  kinds  of  things  should 
be  considered  before  a  commemorative 
day  Is  proclaimed.  Commemorative  days 
may  be  given  only  for  things  of  national 
significance  and  things  that  are  not  com- 
mercial. So  we  can  stop  having  435  Mem- 
bers discuss  whether  we  should  have 
"Clown  Week,"  or  "Pickle  Day."  or  "Pea- 
nut Butter  and  Jelly  Day."  Congress 
should  dispose  of  its  jurisdiction  over 
these  matters.  We  have  too  many  other 
vital  Issues  to  deal  with.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
more  on  this  issue.  But  I  think  at  this 
time  we  should  pass  the  Earth  Day  bill 
because  of  its  vital  Importance  and  move 
on  to  "set  our  House"  In  order  by  passing 
the  bill  I  Introduced  today  taking  Con- 
gress out  of  the  business  of  dispensing 
commemorative  days,  weeks,  and  months. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
this  other  bill  will  receive  good  atten- 
tion In  the  House  and  the  committee  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  here  I  hope  the  joint  resolu- 
tion passes  today  because  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  The  first  day  of  spring  has  been 
a  traditional  holiday  since  back  in  the 
time  of  before  history,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  get  this  kind  of  thing 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  that  we  have  had  entirely 
too  many  trivial  and  frivolous  resolutions 
declaring  certain  days  for  specific  things, 
like  Sweetest  Day,  and  all  that  stuff.  But 
this  is  a  day  that  is  not  addressed  to  a 
special  cause,  a  special  Interest,  but  In 
the  cause  of  the  Earth,  which  Is  the  home 
of  all  humanity.  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
broader  resolution,  except  I  could  say  to 
the  gentlemen  on  the  Space  Committee 
that  I  ruppose  we  could  have  Space  Day 
and  Universe  Day.  But  Earth  Day  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  reconsider  and  make  a 
distinction  where  the  subject  Is  of  this 
broad  interest  to  everybody. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  yield  briefly? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is  It 
not  true  that  far  greater  support  for 
Earth  Day  would  result  if  every  commu- 
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nity  and  every  locality  would  declare  its 
own  Earth  Day  instead  of  proposing  it 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more.  I  think  It  is 
exactly  what  we  should  start  doing.  In 
this  way  we  can  at  least  make  one  last 
national  declaration  and  also  support  a 
bill  to  change  national  commemorative 
procedures  in  the  future.  I  think  that  is 
the  positive  way  we  should  go.  I  also 
think  we  have  been  helping  the  PR  peo- 
ple from  any  big  firms  jiistify  ^eir 
$40,000  a  year  income  by  trying  to  get 
the  commemorative  bills  through.  Con- 
gress has  more  important  things  to  do. 

Almost  500  commemorative  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress;  almost 
600  in  the  93d  Congress  and,  now,  in  the 
first  2  months  of  the  94th  Congress,  well 
over  100  bills  have  already  been 
introduced. 

The  paperwork  produced  by  this  out- 
put is  enormous — over  $100,000  just  to 
print  up  these  bills  for  the  92d  and  93d 
Congress. 

But  it  is  more  than  just  paper,  and 
computer  printouts,  and  bill  status  re- 
ports, and  committee  calendars,  and 
legislative  digests,  and  space  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  letters,  and  the  thousands  of 
phone  calls  that  are  devoted  to  these 
bills — there  is  also  the  diversion  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  staff  time,  as 
well  as  the  personal  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  used  on  these  bills. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  It  Is  certainly  time  that  we 
simply  deal  ourselves  out  of  this  game 
wliich  is  played  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  special  Interest  groups  which  want 
to  advertise  their  product  or  activity  as 
having  "official"  congressional  approval, 
or,  at  least,  as  having  been  worthy  of 
legislation.  My  bill  would  do  that. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  258 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor  and  which  designates  March  21,  1975, 
as  "Earth  Day." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  worthy  legislation 
will  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  ser- 
ious environmental  concerns  as  our 
world's  population  expands,  as  pollution 
increases  and  as  more  and  more  of  our 
valuable  natural  resources  become 
scarce. 

Earth  Day  is  an  occasion  encouraging 
special  environmental  educational  proj- 
ects for  students  of  all  ages.  It  serves  as 
a  format  for  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  renew  their  awareness  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  environment. 
Earth  Day  also  provides  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  unif jdng  the  many  segments 
of  our  Nation  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment and  who  have  pressed  the 
search  for  solutions  to  environmental 
problems.  It  serves  as  a  symbol  of  appre- 
ciation for  their  efforts.  We  can  no  longer 
Indulge  in  the  folly  of  wasting  and  de- 
stroying our  precious  resources. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  declare 
March  21 — ^the  first  day  of  spring — as 
Earth  Day.  Through  this  resolution  the 
Congress  can  establish  a  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  our  planet  Is  beautiful  but 
fragile  and  our  resources  are  plentiful 
but  finite. 


At  a  time  when  we  are  preoccupied 
with  energy.  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, we  need  to  remember  that  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  we  need  not  pol- 
lute our  rivers  and  streams,  pour  smoke 
into  our  air,  and  recklessly  consume  our 
natural  resources.  In  fact,  If  we  refuse 
to  maintain  a  balance  with  nature,  we 
can  have  no  real  progress  at  all. 

We  need  Earth  Day  as  a  symbol  of 
thanks  to  those  who  have  pressed  for 
continued  attention  to  the  envirorunent, 
and  as  encouragement  to  all  of  us  to 
make  the  preservation  of  our  planet  a 
chief  priority.  Earth  Day  is  not  a  special 
interest  or  a  special  cause,  but  rather  an 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  focus 
their  attention  on  their  precious  planet. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  258,  which  designates  March 
21  as  Earth  Day  1975;  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  adopt  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeoer)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  258). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  374,  nays  30, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  27,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  58] 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

ABderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
AuColn 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baldus 
BsLrrett 
Baucus 
Bauman 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brad  em  as 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 


YEAS— 374 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  .John  L. 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 


Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Emery 
English 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Pen  wick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Pisher 
Pithian 
Flood 
Florio 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 


Harrington 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hightower 

HUllB 

Hinshaw 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jarman 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Hasten 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketch  vim 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOollUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Magulra 

Mahon 


Martin 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 


Ashbrook 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Casey 

Clawson,  Del 

Devine 

Downing 

Eckhardt 

Erienbom 


Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

MUford 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUier.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MitcheU,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhetul,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neai 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeUl 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Patterson,  Calif 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Presaler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Quie 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Risenhoover 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roiish 
Rousselot 

NAYS— 30 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Goodling 

Hansen 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Ichord 

McDonald 

Mathis 


Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santinl 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SebeliuB 

Seiberllng 

ShAip 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sikes 

Simon 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spteliman 

Silence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Sceelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ttengaa 
UcUll 
UUman 
Van  Oeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Weaver 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whiiten 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  G*. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Michel 

Myers,  Pa. 

Schneebeli 

Shuster 

Symms 

Teague 

Thornton 

Waggonner 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wylle 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Ashley 


NOT  VOTINO— 27 


Alexander 

Collins,  ni. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Esch 

Harkln 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hefner 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Ala. 


Landrum 

Leggett 

Lott 

MUls 

Moss 

Nolan 

O'Hara 

Roncalio 

Rostenkowskl 

Satterfleld 


Skubitz 

Steed 

Thompson 

Waxman 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  Alaska 
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So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  joint  resolution  was  passed: 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  with  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mrs.  CoiUns  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Harkln. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Esch. 

^:r.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  0"H.^ra  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  La:;drum  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Steed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  chat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  on  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 258. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  at  an  important 
meeting  on  the  farm  bill  during  the  vote 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  258. 

Had  I  been  in  the  Chamber,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  25)  to  provide  for 
the  cooperation  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  surface  coal 
mining  operations,  and  the  acquisition 
and  reclamation  of  abandoned  mines, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr. Udall) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  25,  with 
Mr.  Sbhth  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Conmiit- 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  remainder  of  title  V  of  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment,  sections 
509  through  529  inclusive,  ending  on 
line  3,  page  306,  would  be  considered  as 


read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  announce  that 
to  make  the  proceedings  more  orderly 
he  is  going  to  recognize  section  509  fol- 
lowed by  section  510,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
as  to  our  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
handling  of  this  bill  today.  The  leader- 
ship on  the  majority  side  has  a  long  pro- 
gram this  week,  and  we  discussed  the 
situation  with  them.  It  will  be  our  pur- 
pose to  stay  as  long  as  necessary  today 
to  finish  consideration  of  this  bill.  We 
are  now  on  title  V  of  seven  titles.  We 
know  of  about  15  pending  amendments. 
We  will  move  along  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  but  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
stay  as  late  as  necessary  this  evening  to 
finish  work  on  the  bill. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY   MR.  HECHLER  OF 
WEST   VIRGINI.\ 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kechler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  256, "line  11,  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following: 

"No  coal  mine  wastes  such  as  coal  fines 
and  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
waste  dam  or  impoundment." 

Page  267,  line  2,  after  the  period,  insert 
th"  following: 

'•No  coal  mine  wastes  such  as  coal  fines 
and  slimes  shall  be  used  as  constituent  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  any  coal  mine 
waste  dam  or  impoundment." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  amendments  may  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
no  coal  mine  wastes  be  constituted  as 
part  of  the  dam  itself.  The  committee  in 
its  wisdom  has  given  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers authority  to  set  up  standards  for 
these  coal  waste  dams,  and  this  provision 
simply  assures  that  coal  mine  wastes 
such  as  caused  the  Buffalo  Creek  tragedy 
may  not  be  used  in  a  coal  mine  waste 
dam  itself. 

Everyone  in  West  Virginia  and  many 
people  throughout  the  Nation  recall  that 
on  February  26,  1972,  a  coal  waste  dam 
on  Buffalo  Creek,  W.  Va.,  collapsed,  send- 
ing a  30-foot  wall  of  water  down  a  17- 
mile  valley:  125  wonderful  West  Virgin- 
ians were  killed,  and  4,000  people  were 
rendered  homeless.  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  will  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  disaster. 
I  strongly  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  the  amendment  is  necessary  because 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  permit 


the  use  of  these  materials  in  construc- 
tion of  dams  In  any  event,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  these  additional  words  will  cer- 
tainly not  do  any  damage  and  certainly 
will  confirm  an  existing  practice. 

To  save  time  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  515? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CtTDE 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GtroE :  Page  256, 
line  12,  strike  subsection  (14)  Inclusive  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  subsec- 
tion: 

"(14)  segregate  all  acid-forming  materials, 
toxic  materials,  and  materials  constituting 
a  flre  hazard  and  promptly  bury,  cover,  com- 
pact and  isolate  such  materials  during  the 
mining  and  reclamation  process  to  prevent 
contact  with  ground  water  systems  and  to 
prevent  leaching  and  pollution  of  surface  or 
subsurface  waters;" 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  subsection 
14  provides  for  the  burying  or  isolation 
of  acid-forming  materials  and  materials 
that  constitute  a  fire  hazard.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  improves  the  lan- 
guage. It  provides  for  immediate  burial. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  presented  by  strip 
mining  is  the  question  of  acid  mine 
drainage  and  its  toxic  effects  on  water. 
The  problem  of  acid  drainage  and  leach- 
ing of  toxic  materials  continues  to  be 
the  major  problem  in  reclamation  in 
the  Midwest  and  parts  of  Appalacliia.  In 
the  western  portion  of  my  own  State  of 
Maryland,  acid  drainage  from  areas 
stripped  30  years  ago  continues  to  kill 
all  the  fish  and  other  aquatic  life  in  the 
Potomac  River  in  that  area. 

In  the  West,  the  problem  is  sodic  or 
saline  drainage  rather  than  acid  drain- 
age. It  is  an  equally  serious  problem. 

Numerous  studies  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  best  way  to  reduce  acid 
and  other  types  of  toxic  drainage  is 
through  burial  and  compaction.  In  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  stud- 
ies of  the  problem  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
they  concluded  that: 

Further  reductions  in  chemical  pollution 
are  possible  by  means  of  .  .  .  more  rapid 
burial  of  acid  overburden  materials  .  .  . 
deeper  burial  of  acid  materials  .  .  .  and 
compaction  of  backfilled  and  graded  spoil. 

I  think  this  language  is  an  improve- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona; 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  lan- 
guage was  in  last  year's  bill.  We  took  it 
out  because  we  felt  that  the  standards 
would  require  the  operators  to  make  sure 
the  toxic  materials  were  covered  in  any 
event.  It  is  one  of  those  amendments  that 
I  do  not  consider  necessary  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  do  any  harm.  If  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  adopt  it,  it  would  not 
do  any  damage  to  the  bill. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing and  I  am  perhaps  taking  advantage 
of  the  gentleman,  but  one  reason  why 
we  did  take  that  out  of  the  bill  was  we 
learned  that  all  biological  material  is 
acid  forming.  It  forms  amino  acids  or 
harmless  acids,  but  It  is  acid  forming.  If 
we  adopt  this  in  the  law,  then  anybody 
who  does  not  bury  or  cover  what  would 
not  be  deleterious  acid-forming  material 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

If  the  gentleman  will  note,  in  section 
14  we  say: 

...  all  debris,  acld-formlng  materials, 
toxic  materials,  .  .  . 

In  other  words,  we  use  the  same  defini- 
tion and  say  that  it  shall  be — 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  designed  to  pre- 
vent  contamination   of   ground   or   surface 
waters  .  .  . 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  the  problem 
with  the  bill  in  many  sections  is  that 
we  not  only  provide  a  goal  as  we  did  in 
the  existing  language  but  also  we  tried 
to  tell  them  how.  This  amendment  tells 
them  how.  When  we  commit  this  kind  of 
regulation  to  law  we  unintentionally  do 
great  harm  because  we  place  a  legal  im- 
pediment or  requirement  on  the  person 
who  is  very  conceivably  not  intentionally 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  situation  but 
because  he  is  not  able  to  promptly  bury 
or  cover  or  compact  or  isolate  the  mate- 
rial, even  if  it  were  not  necessary  for 
safety.  The  existing  language  requires 
the  operator  to  insure  against  the  very 
thing  the  gentleman  is  concerned  about 
and  allows  the  operator  to  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  conform  to  his  par- 
ticular geographic  area. 

So  I  will  tell  my  friend  that  I  hope 
his  amendment  is  defeated  because  the 
existing  language  in  the  bill  accomplishes 
what  the  gentleman  wants,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  going  to  add  only  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  operator. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
the  gentleman  reads  the  amendment,  the 
language  does  say  "promptly  bury,  cover, 
compact  and  isolate"  and  so  on,  so  as 
to  "prevent  contact  with  ground  water 
systems  and  to  prevent  leaching  and  pol- 
lution of  surface  or  subsurface  waters;". 

If  immediate  burial  were  not  necessary 
to  prevent  pollution  and  the  oflQcials  so 
specified,  then  it  would  not  be  essential 
under  this  language. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ruppe>  there 
were— ayes  21,  noes  16. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  515? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HECHLER  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heckler  of 
West  Virginia:  Page  263.  line  15,  after  the 
word  "cut",  strike  all  through  the  word 
"met"  on  line  22,  inclusive. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  really  a  technical  per- 
fecting amendment  which  prevents 
dumping  the  .spoil  downslope  on  the  ini- 
tial cut  temporarily.  I  think  the  allow- 
ance of  the  dumping  of  the  spoil  down- 
slope  from  the  initial  cut  temporarily  is 
a  loophole  which,  if  removed,  would 
strengthen  this  bill  considerably. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate a  very  serious  loophole.  Throughout 
the  markup  sessions  and  in  its  report,  the 
committee  has  repeatedly  emphasized 
the  importance  of  reclamation  standards 
which  prohibit  the  dumping  of  spoil  on 
the  downslope  in  steep  areas.  A  1973  Sen- 
ate Interior  study  spells  out  why  even 
graded  spoil  on  the  downslope  is  a  major 
environmental  hazard: 

In  1970,  Kentucky  required  some  operators, 
on  a  demonstration  basis,  to  purposedly 
spread  out  the  overburden  pushed  downslope 
in  order  to  prevent  landslides.  Such  methods, 
however,  are  subject  to  massive  sheet  and 
gully  erosion  and  slumping,  especially  in  the 
high  rainfall  areas  such  as  the  Appalachian 
region,  and,  in  effect  reduce  neither  the 
amount  of  environmental  damage  nor  the 
number  of  operator  violations. 

Yet  H.R.  25  contains  language  which 
compromises  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
hibition on  downslope  dumping  by  allow- 
ing the  temporary  dumping  of  the  "ini- 
tial cut."  "Initial  cut"  is  nowhere  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  though  the  report  does 
attempt  to  limit  its  applicability.  How- 
ever, as  several  committee  members 
pointed  out  during  markup  sessions,  the 
language  as  drafted  in  H.R.  25  could 
easily  be  interpreted  as  allowing  dump- 
ing of  first  cuts  all  along  the  coal  seam — 
in  effect,  allowing  dumping  of  spoil  much 
as  is  done  in  parts  of  Appalachia  today. 

My  amendment  would  close  off  this 
loophole  of  flatly  prohibiting  all  dumping 
of  spoil  on  the  downslope,  regardless. 
This  would  not  prohibit  mountain  min- 
ing— rather  it  would  require  the  operator 
to  truck  the  first  cut  material  to  a  nearby 
fiat  area  to  store  it  until  it  is  needed  in 
reclamation.  Last  year's  House  commit- 
tee report  cites  the  feasibility  of  this 
approach : 

At  the  present  time  In  West  Virginia  the 
material  from  the  first  cut  Is  set  aside — 
usually  on  an  old  strip  bench — on  nearby  or 
adjacent  lands. 

Further  support  for  the  necessity  of 
cutting  off  this  loophole  comes  from  a 
recent  study  done  by  Mathematica,  Inc. 
for  the  Appjalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. The  study,  entitled  "Design  of 
Surface  Mining  Systems  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,"  examined  the  continuing 
problems  of  landslides,  sedimentation 
and  water  pollution  in  eastern  Kentucky 
and  drew  several  conclusions  which  re- 
late to  my  amendment.  Kentucky  law  al- 
lows the  dumping  of  the  first  cut  and 
then  prohibits  subsequent  dumping. 
Mathematica  concluded  that  this  was  in- 
adequate protection  and  that  "in  practice 
tice,  violations  of  these  regiilations  have 
occurred  fairly  frequently  in  recent 
years."  Mathematica  pointed  out  that: 


Another  possible  source  of  landslides  Is 
the  reputed  tendency  of  some  miners  to 
overload  the  fill  benches  resulting  from  first 
cuts,  by  stacking  excessive  spoil  on  the  outer 
one-third  of  the  fill  bench. 

The  study  concluded  that: 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  landslides  Is 
probably  the  last  one  mentioned  above — the 
use  of  "no  fill  bench"  methods  (no  first  cut 
dumping)  .  .  .  such  methods  are  roughly 
comparable  In  profitability  to  existing  con- 
ventional contour  methods,  and  can  be  prac- 
ticed using  existing  equipment. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  study,  my 
amendment  would  insure  that  the  most 
envirorunentally  sound  yet  economical 
I'eclamation  techniques  would  be  used  in 
moimtain  mining.  It  would  not  necessi- 
tate the  banning  of  mountain  mining, 
yet  it  would  reduce  to  a  major  degree  the 
single  most  damaging  feature  of  moun- 
tain strip  mining — landslides. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
Chair  to  get  this  over  with,  but  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  again  is  one  of  those  attempts, 
by  striking  the  very  specific  exemption, 
the  gentleman  is  again  attempting  to 
make  an  absolute  which  would  com- 
pound the  operator's  problems.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  desire,  but  what 
he  is  striking  is  the  necessity  in  some 
operations  to  temporarily  leave  some 
earth  in  a  different  position.  It  is  very 
specific.  It  says  it  is  only  a  temporary 
position.  It  must  be  limited.  It  is  in  there 
for  a  very  real  purpose. 

Now,  we  are  making  it  diflBcult  enough 
for  these  people  to  mine.  By  striking  this, 
it  is  going  to  be  even  that  much  more 
diflBcult.  What  the  gentleman  is  strik- 
ing is  the  designating  of  temporarily 
placing  it  in  a  limited  specified  area. 
That  is  about  as  narrow  a  violation  that 
could  be  construed  by  anybody. 

I  hope  again,  while  I  realize  the  House 
may  not  understand  what  is  happening, 
we  ought  to  at  least  give  the  committee 
credit  for  working  its  will  in  this  partic- 
ular language. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  if  that  is,  in- 
deed, still  a  sentence  with  the  deletion 
of  the  lines  from  17  to  22?  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  actually  cut  oflf  the  sentence 
in  midair,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  addressing 
the  question  to  me? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Yes.  It  says,  "necessary 
soil  or  spoil  material  from  the  initial 
block." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Yes, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
feels  it  would  be  preferable  and  improve 
the  wording  by  putting  a  period  right 
after  the  word  "cut",  I  would  consider 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Line  15,  "where  necessarj' 
soil  or  spoil  material  from  the  initial 
block" — and  the  gentleman  leaves  it  oflf 
there. 
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Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia. 
I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  is  on  line  15.  The  gentleman 
is  reading  from  line  17. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  places  a  comma  after  the 
word  "cut"  appearing  on  line  15,  there- 
by eliminating  the  entire  proviso  which 
we  worked  out  in  committee  permitting 
one  cut  to  be  put  over  the  sl<«>e,  which 
in  the  recent  markup  was  further 
amended  to  provide  that  this  placement 
of  the  first  cut  is  only  temporary  and 
that  it  must  be  subsequently  removed. 

I  supposed  that  an  optimum  situation 
would  be  that  we  would  never  permit 
any  spoil  over  the  slope,  but  I  think  that 
the  bill  as  drafted  by  the  committee  con- 
tains a  reasonable  compromise.  It  per- 
mits access  into  a  hill  by  allowing  the 
spoil  of  the  first  cut  on  the  downslope. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  not  be  accepted  and  the  committee 
bill  would  be  retained. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentlewoman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  said  very  carefully 
in  the  legislation  that  there  is  not  to  be 
any  spoil  on  the  downslope.  However,  we 
did  provide,  because  of  the  block  cut 
method  which  will  be  employed,  that  the 
spoil  from  the  first  cut  under  the  block 
cut  method  could  be  temporarily  placed 
on  the  downside  or  slope  if  it  would 
not  create  a  hazardous  condition. 

This  amendment  would  substantially 
increase  the  cost  of  mining.  We  do  pro- 
vide legislation  in  which  the  first  cut 
on  the  downside  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary, and  were  that  practice  to  be  pre- 
cluded, it  would  make  mining  much  more 
difiBcult  and  costly. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  legislate  against 
landslides  which  occur  when  that  mate- 
rial and  spoil  is  placed  downslope,  point 
No.  1. 

The  reason  the  comma  is  preserved 
rather  than  putting  a  period  there  is 
because  we  pick  up  on  line  22  the 
proviso:  "Provided,  That  spoil  material 
in  excess  of  that  required — "  and  so 
forth,  is  left  in  to  complete  the  sentence. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  comma  rather 
than  the  period. 

I  simply  observe  that  many,  many 
landslides  occur  as  a  result  of  placing 
spoil  from  the  Initial  cut.  even  temporar- 
ily, downslope.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern,  but  the  bill  lan- 
guage specifically  states  that  first  cuts 
placed  on  the  downside  would  have  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mate- 
rial would  not  slide,  and  all  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  taken 
care  of  because  we  do  indicate  very 
clearly  even  In  that  single  instance,  the 


first  cut,  the  spoil  material  from  the 
slide  would  have  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
way  that  there  would  be  no  sliding  of 
the  material  and  no  danger. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Could  the  gentleman 
point  to  the  section  of  this  bill  where 
"temporary"  is  defined?  It  seems  to  me 
the  crux  of  the  question  revolves  aroimd 
how  long  that  material  is  going  to  lie 
there  before  it  is  moved. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  True,  but  remember  that 
when  the  mine  Is  planned  and  in  prep- 
aration, the  mining  plan  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  regiUatory  authorities,  and 
there  is  provision  for  citizen  interven- 
tion and  for  citizen  participation.  Any 
question  as  to  how  the  plan  would  be 
developed  and  the  timing  of  it  would  be 
checked  very  carefully  by  the  regulatory 
authority  and,  second,  would  be  open  for 
review  by  any  citizen  or  citizen  group 
which  would  question  the  practice. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  I  have  two  points  to 
make.  One  of  the  major  objections  to 
this  kind  of  legislation  generally  comes 
to  those  who  work  within  it  because  of 
the  constantly  changing  standards  they 
have  to  undergo.  No.  2,  it  also  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  expensive  to  delay  an  entire 
project  for  a  citizen  to  be  affected  to 
refer  to  it,  and  it  is  too  expensive  not  to 
set  the  guidelines  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
block  cut  standards  mandated  under  this 
legislation  are  going  to  be  a  difficult  and 
costly  mining  process,  yet  we  did  feel, 
because  of  the  pressure  we  have  ex- 
erted for  the  utilization  of  this  mining 
process,  we  should  permit  spoil  on  the 
downside  on  the  first  cut. 

It  is  a  very  difiBcult  process  to  handle, 
and  there  is  a  question  of  how  we  will 
handle  spoil  on  the  downslide,  if  we  do 
not  provide  for  an  alternative  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechlbr). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia),  there  were — ayes  8, 
noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  515? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  SEIBERUNG 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberling: 
Page  211,  line  21,  strike  after  the  word 
"every"  the  following:  "three  months"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "month". 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order.  We  are  on  section 
516  and  515.  This  attempts  to  amend 
section  502.  It  Is  in  violation  of  procedure. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  although  we 
have  passed  that  point  in  title  V,  I  be 
permitted  to  offer  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  HECRLER  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  273,  between  lines 
8  and  9,  insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  no  employee  of  the  state  regulatorv 
authority  performing  any  function  or  duty 
under  this  Act  shall  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
financial  Interest  In  any  underground  or  sur- 
face coal  mining  operation,  except  that  an 
employee  may  own  a  total  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  shares  of  stock  of  companies 
which  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  Interest  in 
such  operations  and  which  are  listed  In  any 
securities  exchange  registered  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48 
Stat.  885:  15  U.S.C,  78f) :  provided  that  such 
employee  shall  file  with  the  state  regulatory 
authority  a  written  statement  concerning 
such  ownership  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  public.  Whoever  knowingly  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  above  sentence  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,500.  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both.  The  Secretary 
shall  (1)  within  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  publish  In  the  Federal  Register, 
In  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  553,  regulations 
to  establish  methods  by  which  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  will  be  monitored  ana  en- 
forced by  the  Secretary  and  such  state  regu- 
latory authority,  including  appropriate  pro- 
visions for  the  filing  by  such  employees  and 
the  review  of  statements  and  supplements 
thereto  concerning  any  financial  Interest 
which  may  be  affected  by  this  subsection, 
and  (2)  report  to  the  Congress  on  March  1 
of  each  calendar  year  on  actions  taken  and 
not  taken  during  the  preceding  year  under 
this  subsection." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  conseht  that  further  reading 
of  this  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
since  it  is  printed  in  the  Record  and 
available  at  everyone's  desk,  and  also 
since  it  conforms  with  the  Dingell 
amendment  passed  on  Friday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  would  apply 
the  same  conflict  of  interest  regulations 
to  the  employees  of  State  regulatory 
agencies  and  authorities  as  were  included 
under  the  Dingell  amendment  as  applied 
to  Federal  regulatory  oflBcials..  Since  the 
Dingell  amendment  was  adopted,  my 
amendment  will  insure  that  appropriate 
and  conforming  conflict  of  interest  regu- 
lations apply  equitably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  correct  amendment  and  will 
conform  to  the  amendments  we  agreed 
to  earlier.  I  would  hope  the  committee 
would  accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SEIBEXLINO 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberung: 
Page  239,  line  22,  insert  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
as  follows: 

"(6)  the  blasting  and  excavation  practices 
permitted  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
surface  coal  mining  operation  not  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
will  not  render  unsafe  or  impractical  the 
subsequent  extraction  of  known  deposits  of 
coal  recoverable  by  current  deep  mining  tech- 
nology beneath  the  area  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed surface  coal  mining  operation." 
parliamentary  inquiht 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
amendment  to  the  sections  under  consid- 
eration today,  or  is  it  covering  a  sec- 
tion that  we  were  taking  up  yeserday? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  amendment 
covers  a  section  which  is  one  of  the  sec- 
tions in  title  V,  and  it  was  agreed  yes- 
terday that  title  V  was  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  is  to  section  510, 
and  the  bill  is  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point  from  section  509  to  the  end  of 
title  V. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  to  remedy  a  very 
serious  oversight  in  this  bill.  The  staff, 
I  believe,  concedes  that  it  was  an  over- 
sight. 

We  are  in  the  situation  that  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  the  Nation's  coal 
reserves  are  mlnable  only  by  deep  mine 
methods  and  only  3  percent  mlnable  by 
strip  mine  methods.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  if  we  stopped  deep  mining 
coal  entirely  and  went  exclusively 
to  strip  mining,  we  would  use  up  all  the 
strippable  coal  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

There  are  places  where  strippable  coal 
is  located  above  seams  of  coal  that  can 
only  be  recovered  by  deep  mining 
methods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
stripping  above  known  deposits  of  deep 
mlnable  coal  would  make  it  impossible 
to  mine  that  deep  coal  thereafter,  the 
stripping  could  not  take  place  until  and 
unless  the  deep  mlnable  coal  Is  ex- 
tracted. 

There  may  be  cases  where,  because  of 
the  type  of  rock  structures  and  the  close- 
ness of  strippable  areas  to  the  deep  mln- 
able seams,  strip  mine  blasting  could 
fracture  the  rock  and  make  subsequent 
deep  mining  practicaUy  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  fractured 
rock  strata  to  provide  adequate  roof  sup- 
port for  tunnels  and  working  faces  of 
the  deep  mine. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  meet 
this  situation  by  requiring  the  regulatory 
authority  to  find  that  the  coal  surface 
mining  operation  would  not  have  such  an 
effect  on  known  deposits— and  I  empha- 
size the  words,  "known  deposits"— of  re- 
coverable deep  minable  coal  located 
below  the  proposed  strip  mine.  The 
amendment    is    prospective    only    and 


would  not  affect  already  existing  strip 
mines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion is  not  effective  for  2  years.  I  per- 
sonally have  not  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  impact  of  this. 

The  goal  the  gentleman  seeks  is  one  we 
could  all  support.  His  goal  is  that  in  pres- 
ent stripmining  operations  we  would 
not  make  it  impossible  to  mine  large  de- 
posits that  must  be  mined  by  imder- 
ground  methods. 

I  think  In  fairness  to  the  industry,  be- 
fore the  conference  takes  up  this  provi- 
sion, we  ought  to  analyze  it  and  find  out 
whether  it  poses  any  problems  we  have 
not  thought  about  and  whether  it  inter- 
feres with  coal  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
accept  the  amendment  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  accept  the  gentleman's  position. 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  would 
request  the  Interior  Etepartment  to  give 
us  an  opinion,  and  that  if  they  come  up 
with  problems  that  were  not  foreseen, 
I  would  support  modifying  or  striking  the 
amendment  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  RUPPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment  would  be  this : 

Suppose  we  have  an  area  tl^at  is  being 
strip  mined  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  min- 
ing process  would  come  to  a  point  under- 
neath which  imderground  surface  mining 
operations  could  be  commenced  to  be 
developed  at  a  later  time.  Are  we  to  sug- 
gest that  the  entire  strip  mining  opera- 
tion come  to  a  halt  because  at  some  point 
beneath  the  present  operation  there  is 
an  underground  coal  seam  that  could 
be  mined  at  some  future  date? 

First  of  all,  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  we  might  preclude  the  min- 
ing of  a  million  or  5  million  tons  of  sur- 
face coal  simply  because  there  may  be 
5,000  or  50,000  tons  of  imdergroimd  re- 
coverable coal  beneath  the  surface- 
mined  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  say- 
ing Is  that  we  will  stop  any  mining  proc- 
ess if  underneath  that  surface-mined 
area  there  is  any  size  coal  deposit  at  all 
that  could  be  removed  by  underground 
mining  methods.  It  seems  to  me  at  that 
juncture  that  we  would  perhaps  stop  the 
production  of  a  1 -million  ton  operation 
or  a  5-million  ton  operation  simply  be- 
cause as  little  as  5,000  or  50,000  tons  of 
imdergroimd  recoverable  coal  may  be 
beneath  the  area  that  is  presently  being 
mined. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  be  an  in- 
efiBcient  and  wasteful  process,  to  bring 
a  surface-mining  operation  to  a  dead 
htilt  simply  because  imdemeath  the 
operation  there  was  a  given  amount  of 
coal  that  could  be  mined  by  some  other 
method. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  point  Is  well  taken. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  this  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  new  mines. 
Therefore,  if  we  had  a  strip  mine  that 


was  partly  over  deep  minable  coal  and 
partly  not,  when  the  stripping  reaches 
the  point  where  mining  would  be  above 
deep-minable  coal,  then  the  regulatory 
authority  would  have  to  put  some  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  explosives  or  by  some 
other  means  prevent  the  destruction  of 
that  deep-mined  coal. 

The  other  point  I  think  is  also  well 
taken  in  that  there  should  be  a  bal- 
ancing, so  that  stripping  of  a  very  large 
deposit  of  coal  would  not  be  prohibited 
above  a  deep  minable  seam  containing 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  recoverable 
coal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  sit  down 
with  the  gentleman  in  conference  and 
work  out  some  refined  language  based 
on  the  evaluation  of  this  by  the  Interior 
Department,  but  I  think  we  do  need  to 
have  this  type  of  provision  in  this  bill 
before  it  goes  to  conference.  Otherwise, 
we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
Important  problem  to  which  this  amend- 
ment is  directed. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc) . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
suggestion.  If  the  gentleman  added  the 
woids  "and  If  of  greater  economic  value" 
to  his  amendment,  it  would  answer  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  on  both 
sides  as  to  whether  we  want  a  restriction 
of  this  kind  for  a  very  small  deposit  of 
coal  that  might  exist  and  that  could  only 
be  recovered  by  underground  techniques. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tlewoman, I  would  rather  not  make  that 
type  of  amendment,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  deep  coal  still  might  be  of 
great  economic  value.  If  one  had  a  50- 
foot  seam  of  strippable  coal  on  top  of  a 
30-foot  seam  of  deep  mlnable  coal,  the 
deep  mlnable  coal  would  still  have  great 
economic  value  and  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  valuable  natural  resources  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  that  deep  minable  coal 
out. 

I  would  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
finding  by  the  regulatory  authority  that 
the  size  of  the  deep  minable  coal  seam  Is 
of  too  little  consequence  to  justify  deep 
mining.  I  would  go  along  that  that,  but 
I  suggest  that  we  handle  that  in  confer- 
ence and  simply  get  this  amendment  in 
the  bill  now  so  that  we  can  deal  with  it  in 
conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Seiberling) 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BLOUIN 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blothn:  Page 
294,  line  21,  strike  the  words  "boundaries  of 
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any  national  forest"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "the  National  Forest  System"'. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  speaks  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  national  grasslands 
are  going  to  be  continued  to  be  pre- 
served and  rejuvenated. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  sub- 
ject that  goes  back  quite  a  few  years, 
and  maybe  it  is  worth  at  least  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  try  to  refresh  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Members  about  what  this 
whole  concept  is  all  about. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  remem- 
ber that  as  a  result  of  the  droughts  of 
the  1930's  and  the  erosion  and  depletion 
of  some  precious  soil  deposits  that  re- 
sulted from  those  thoughts,  literally  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  agricultural  land  were 
destroyed  and  rendered,  frankly,  rather 
useless.  Thousands  of  American  fam- 
ilies— farmers  and  ranchers — saw  their 
life's  works  and  dreams  and  desires  lit- 
erally disappear  with  no  apparent  ave- 
nue of  hope  left. 

The  Congress  in  those  days  responded 
to  that  crisis  with  a  program  of  restora- 
tion, preservation,  and  relocation  and, 
unlike  so  many  programs  that  have  been 
passed  by  this  body  since  then,  this  one, 
strangely  enough,  worked. 

The  3.822.000  acres  of  our  time,  our 
money,  and  our  hopes  for  our  people  for 
over  40  years  have  gone  into  this  pro- 
gram of  reclamation  and  restoration  and 
recycling  of  land  resources. 

Now.  really  when  we  are  literally  on 
the  brink  of  completing  our  waiting  for 
recycling  of  this  land,  to  bring  it  back 
to  a  usable  level,  and  in  many  instances 
already  having  accomplished  this  goal, 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  to  literally  rip  the  top  off  that 
soil  and  put  back  four  decades  of  work 
into  the  back  pages  of  history  some- 
where, of  eliminating  the  concern  and 
care  of  that  land  that  has  taken  so  long 
to  restore,  land  that,  whether  you  know 
it  or  not.  is  presently  being  used  for  graz- 
ing by  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  be- 
longing to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  these 
regions— land  that  is  presently  being 
used  as  a  wildlife  habitat  for  thousands 
of  antelope,  deer,  quail,  pheasant,  and 
other  wild  game— land  that  is  presently 
being  used  and  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hunters,  fishermen,  camp- 
ers, and  picnickers  from  all  over  this 
country  annually— and  land  that  is  pres- 
ently being  used  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  grassland  management 
and  development  needed  to  keep  un- 
stable soils  in  place,  and  covered  with 
grass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  now  is 
not  the  time  to  regress  from  40  years  of 
conservation  management  for  the  sake 
of  exploiting  what  really  amounts  to  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
coal  reserves  in  this  country. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  need  to  preserve 
this  land,  and  to  protect  those  3.8  mil- 
hon  acres  of  usable  land  for  people 
with  a  long-term  benefit  instead  of  a 
short-term,  one-shot  benefit  of  an  un- 
determined amount  of  so-called  need  of 
energy. 

Our  amendment  makes  every  effort  to 


speak  to  this  concern.  Its  passage  in  my 
opinion  would  allow  the  fulfillment  of 
the  goals  of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Tenant-Farmers  Act  of  1937. 

That  is  how  long  this  Congress  has 
been  helping  that  program.  That  is  how 
long  those  people  in  those  parts  of  this 
country  have  been  waiting  for  that  land 
to  be  returned  to  a  usable  state.  All  our 
amendment  does  is  insure  that  that  will 
continue. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  this  amendment,  and  urge  its  passage. 

AMENDMENT  OF:  FRED  BY  MR.  DINGELL  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  BLOUIN 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  bv 
Mr  Blouin:  On  page  294.  line  10.  strike  "Sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights  no"  and  insert 
therein  the  word  "No";  and 

2.  On  page  294,  strike  all  on  line  21  through 
the  semicolon  on  line  23,  and  insert  therein 
the  following: 

"(2)  on  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  national  forests  or  national  grasslands : 
Provided,  that  the  prohibition  in  this  sub- 
section shall  not  prevent  (A)  such  mining 
within  any  of  these  lands  where  the  deeds 
conveying  the  surface  lands  to  the  United 
States  reserved  the  coal  and  spe.?incally  pro- 
vide tor  the  surface  mining  thereof,  or  (B) 
tbe  surface  operations  and  Impacts  incident 
to  an  underground  coal  mine:  Provided, 
further  that  in  no  event  shall  such  mining 
creraticns  be  exempt  from  the  requh-ements 
o:'  this  Act;". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Blouin)  for  offering  an 
excellent  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
my  colleagues  to  think  that  my  offering 
of  this  amendment  in  any  way  takes 
away  my  support  of  the  amendment 
which  is  offered  by  our  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

It  is  an  attempt  simply  to  add  further 
perfections  in  a  fashion  which  would 
least  utilize  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Everything  that  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  has  said  in  substantive  support 
of  his  amendment  would  apply  to  the 
amendment  which  I  offer. 

My  amendment  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  13, 
1975,  beginning  at  page  H1723,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXIII,  clause  6. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  is  very 
little  different,  as  I  have  indicated,  from 
that  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  very  little  different  from  that  which 
loffered  during  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  during  the  previous  Congress. 
The  amendment  that  I  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  does  the 
following : 

One,  it  prohibits  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing in  areas  of  national  parks,  national 
wildlife  refuge  systems,  and  wilderness 
systems.  It  again  prohibits  surface  coal 
mining  in  the  National  Forest  and  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Systems  except  where 
such  mining  exists  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  except  where  the  deeds,  con- 
veying   lands    to    the    United    States 


reserved  the  coal  and  permitted  such 
mining,  with  the  added  proviso  that  such 
mining  would  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tory requirements  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  during  the  previous 
Congress  rewrote  this  section  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  existing  mining  oper- 
ations in  national  parks,  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  wilderness  systems,  and  to 
permit  all  mining  based  on  "valid  exist- 
ing rights."  That  clause  is  a  puzzling 
one.  It  appears  to  cloud  the  matter.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  committee 
wants  to  prohibit  mining  in  these  are.is. 
But  what  does  the  provision  mean?  I 
think  it  is  extra  verbiage  and  really 
has  no  meaning. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  adds 
really  only  one  tiling  to  that  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  It 
continues  the  prohibition  against  surface 
mining  in  the  areas  listed,  first,  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  wilderness 
systems,  and  also  the  other  parts  of  the 
national  forest;  and  second,  our  scenic 
river  systems  and  the  grasslands. 

But  it  again  prevents  the  surface  min- 
ing from  taking  place  pursuant  to  the  so- 
called  preexisting  rights  of  which  we  are 
not  informed,  and  which  may  very  well 
authorize  a  kind  of  mining  in  a  degree 
and  amount  and  in  places  where  this 
body  is  not  prepared  to  accept  it,  or 
where  on  the  basis  of  sober  understand- 
ing I  think  the  people  of  this  Nation 
would  not  want  to  have  that  take  place. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  the  con- 
ference approach  of  last  year,  and  it 
aopears  to  permit  coal  mining  in  places 
where  in  my  view  surface  coal  mining 
should  not  be  tolsrated;  namely,  the  na- 
tional grasslands,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  either  of  the 
substitute  which  I  offer  to  that  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
or  at  least  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

This  amendment,  then,  would  extend 
the  prohibition  of  surface  mining  to 
grasslands  and  to  those  private  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  unit  of  the 
National  Forest  System;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  other  amend- 
ments which  will  reach  300  yards  out  of 
sight  of  existing  areas  of  the  National 
Forest  System  which  I  will  later  cover. 

Mr.   RUPPE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  amendment  does  cover 
private  lands.  It  says: 
On  any  lands  w'thln  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tional forests  or  national  grasslands  .... 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct  and  I  regret  I  gave  an 
erroneous  impression.  I  would  note,  how- 
ever, that  I  simply  followed  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'KAY  TO  THB 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.   BLOtnN 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKay  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell  as  a  sub- 
stitute Jor  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Blouin:  After  (2)  delete  "on  any  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  national  forest  or  na- 
tional grasslands:"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "on  any  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  any  national  forest  east 
of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  or  on  any 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  any  national 
forest  which,  one  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  are  managed  and  utilized  pri- 
marily for  outdoor  recreation  or  for  sus- 
tained yield  timber  production:". 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  in  fact  to  allow 
in  certain  areas  of  the  national  forest 
some  mining.  I  agree  with  the  Strip 
Mining  Act  that  we  need  to  make  some 
regulation,  we  need  to  tighten  it  down, 
and  we  need  to  reclaim,  and  we  need 
to  manage,  and  we  need  to  do  all  these 
things.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  allow  and  require  all  that. 

Let  me  indicate  some  things.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  total  prohibition  on 
surface  mining  in  the  national  forest 
areas.  I  recognize  the  need  for  special 
protection  in  the  national  forests.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  stripping  of  land 
covered  with  beautiful  aspen  or  alpine 
forest.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  forest- 
land  is  important  scenic,  recreational, 
or  timber  land. 

I  would  like  to  indicate,  if  any  of  the 
Members  are  interested,  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  national  forest  land  where 
there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  and  there 
are  not  grasslands.  They  do  have  some 
coal  under  the  surface  and  we  should 
be  able  to  use  it.  We  should  be  able  to 
use  the  coal  under  this  land  in  these 
areas,  which  could  be  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  bill  be  refurbished  and 
in  some  locations  it  could  be  left  in 
a  conditon  better  than  it  is  now.  There- 
fore. I  think  we  ought  not  totally  to 
exclude  it. 

I  think  it  is  imwise  to  completely  pre- 
clude the  possiblity  of  surface  mining 
where  important  environmental  values 
are  not  a  consideration — and.  I  under- 
line, are  not  compromised. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
careful  protection  for  all  the  important 
forest  values.  Surface  coal  mining  is  pro- 
hibited where  the  present  use  or  value  of 
the  area  to  be  mined  is  primarily  related 
to  timber  or  recreational  use  as  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act. 

In  addition,  the  areas  could  be  desig- 
nated as  unsuitable  for  mining  where 
there  would  be  significant  damage  to  the 
environmental  values  or  the  national  sys- 
tem under  this. 

Also,  the  strict  regulations  would  apply 
to  limited  areas  where  mining  might  be 
allowed. 

So  we  are  providing  all  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

There  are  about  7  billion  tons  of 
known  coal  reserves  on  the  national 
forest  lands.  Some  of  these  lands  really 
should  not  be  surface  mined,  because  of 


the  recreational,  timber,  or  scenic  values 
which  should  be  protected.  But  this 
should  not  mean  that  all  the  forest  land 
should  be  precluded  from  being  mined. 
Our  national  energy  demands  mean  that 
this  should  not  be  locked  up  where  the 
important  environmental  values  would 
not  be  compromised  by  the  surface  min- 
ing. This  amendment  provides  the 
needed  protection  for  our  national  forest 
without  a  total  prohibition. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  the 
national  forest  is  not  all  forests.  Half 
the  national  forest  land  is  range  land  and 
some  forest  land  is  of  real  scenic  value 
and  some  has  timber  value. 

In  our  western  part  of  the  coimtry 
over  the  years  many  people  have  par- 
ticipated in  getting  the  Forest  Service  to 
buy  out — or  the  local  commimities  have 
bought  up — certain  lands  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  administer  because  those  lands 
were  being  ill  administered,  and  the 
lands  have  been  brought  back  to  a  better 
ecological  state  than  they  were  before. 
I  think  that  ought  to  continue.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  area  called  the  Fish  Lake 
area  in  Utah,  there  are  some  1,500  acres 
which  contain  15  million  tons  of  low 
sulfur  coal.  There  is  no  vegetation  except 
for  sagebrush,  the  area  is  dry,  and  there 
is  in  some  areas  a  few  pinions  and  juni- 
per?. There  is  no  significant  wildlife. 
In  this  type  of  land  I  think  we  need  to 
make  the  opportunity  available  to  mine 
the  coal. 

One  other  thing  this  amendment  does 
is  that  it  precludes  mining  in  all  areas 
east  of  the  100th  meridian,  which  is 
roughly  down  the  middle  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
so  on,  so  this  does  not  open  up  the  forest 
lands  east  of  that  parallel.  This  appUes 
only  to  the  western  section  of  the 
country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  amendments 
by  my  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  McKay),  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin),  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell),  all 
seek  to  upset  the  very  finely  tuned  com- 
promise that  it  took  us  months  and 
months  to  work  out.  In  the  bill  that 
emerged  last  month  and  in  the  bill  today 
we  have  a  flat  prohibition  against  coal 
surface  mining  in  all  the  U.S.  National 
Park  System,  the  National  Scenic 
River  System,  the  National  System 
of  Trails,  and  we  also  include  the 
national  forests  in  the  Blouin  amend- 
ment, which  would  seek  to  exclude  min- 
ing in  national  grasslands,  which  in  the 
committee  bill  is  permitted. 

The  national  grasslands  are  some  spe- 
cial lands  really  in  several  Western 
States  including  Wyoming  which  were 
taken  in  very  bad  condition  in  the  1930's 
and  were  rejuvenated. 

There  are  very  tough  environmental 
standards  in  the  bill  if  we  do  mine  the 
grasslands. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  yes- 
terday we  adopted  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans) 


to  fully  protect  the  alluvial  areas,  to  ban 
mining  on  them,  so  we  have  a  very  good 
protection  and  balance  in  the  bill. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  McKay)  makes  a  good  point  that 
there  are  areas  in  his  territory  that  are 
not  really  forests.  They  are  sage  and 
open  land  and  so  on.  If  we  are  going  to 
permit  anything.  I  would  prefer  we 
should  keep  this,  but  the  wisest  thing  to 
do  is  to  defeat  all  the  amendments  and 
permit  this  compromise  to  stand. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  allay  some  of  the 
fears  of  the  Members  and  I  will  only 
take  a  minute  or  2  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
McKay)  on  the  type  of  land  he  is  talk- 
ing about  and  the  possibility  of  mining 
it. 

I  asked  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  Montana,  which  administers  8 
million  acres  of  Federal  lands  in  Mon- 
tana how  much  of  the  BLM  land  would 
be  mined  in  Montana  in  the  next  10 
years  and  they  told  me  it  would  be  5,000 
acres.  Due  to  the  preponderance  of  BLM 
land  in  the  area  of  Montana  lying  over 
the  Fort  Union  coal  deposit,  this  would 
probably  mean  that  during  the  next  10 
years,  if  BLM  estimates  are  correct,  we 
are  only  going  to  mine  about  15,000 
acres  of  land  in  Montana  including  pri- 
vate and  State  lands.  There  are  no  appli- 
cations and  never  have  been  applications 
for  lease  for  coal  mining  in  the  national 
forests  so  there  is  no  urgency  to  allow 
mining  in  national  forests. 

Much  of  those  lands  in  the  West  which 
overlie  the  huge  Fort  Union  coal  deposit 
are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  need  for  mining  federally  owned 
coal  can  easily  be  met  on  those  lands. 

We  have  no  need  to  open  up  the 
Custer  National  Forest  or  other  national 
forests,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  that 
he  is  absolutely  correct.  The  type  of  land 
he  is  describing,  and  which  I  have  viewed 
myself  in  Utah,  is  not  what  we  would 
envision  as  logically  belonging  in  a  na- 
tional forest.  Why  it  was  put  in  a  nation- 
al forest  is  a  mistake  of  this  coimtry. 

I  would  say  what  is  proper  is  a  re- 
structuring of  who  manages  what.  I  do 
not  think  the  national  forest  system  per 
se  is  so  sacred  that  the  boimdaries  have 
to  remain  as  they  are  when  they  do  not 
really  include  lands  that  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  forest  lands. 

I  know  there  are  national  forests  that 
have  different  types  of  land ;  but  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  is  absolutely 
correct  when  he  said  that  the  type  of  land 
he  is  describing  better  fits  the  type  of 
land  we  would  find  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  rather 
than  be  included  in  a  national  forest. 

I  would  say  a  better  solution  to  the 
problem  is  a  restructuring  or  putting 
lands  imder  the  proper  Federal  manage- 
ment where  they  fit,  rather  than  leav- 
ing them  in  the  boundaries  we  now  have, 
which  do  include  much  land  in  national 
forests  which  are  very  similar  to  Federal 
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lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 
Mr,  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  would  be  willing  if 
the  Congress  would  tighten  it  down  to 
eliminate  Custer  National  Forest.  I  would 
suppose  that  you  could  handle  that  in 
conference  and  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  that. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Land  Man- 
agement adminLsters  lands  of  very  sim- 
ilar nature.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, I  agree,  has  more  of  the  range 
management  mineral  lands  than  the 
Forest  Service,  but  they  each  have  quan- 
tities of  it  and  each  administer  jurisdic- 
tion of  timber  sales  and  all  of  the  other 
types  of  lands.  If  we  could  sort  out  all  of 
those — which  I  do  not  expect  we  are 
going  to  do — then  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  we  are  not  really 
going  to  do  that  and  make  this  a  purely 
environmental  and  strictly  timber  area 
in  the  national  forest. 

So,  this  is  the  only  alternative  vre 
have,  to  leave  those  areas  out,  and  I 
believe  they  should. 

I  think  there  are  sufficient  safeguards 
within  the  bill  in  every  other  section  to 
mandate  and  give  guides  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  agencies,  and  if  they  follow 
the  guidelines  already  set,  I  see  no 
danger  of  destroying  the  resource. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  wish  the  proposed 
language  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  clearly  delineate  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  simply  stating  that  a  national 
forest  used  primarily  for  timber  or  rec- 
reational purposes,  would  not  be  strip 
mined  is  inadequate.  There  simply  is 
not  an  adequate  guideline  for  Congress 
to  establish  what  national  forests 
would  not  be  strip  mined  for  coal. 

I  am  afraid,  under  the  cirmumstances, 
I  will  have  to  stick  with  the  language  in 
the  bill  and  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
imanimous  consent  Mr.  Melcher  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  hke  to  clarify  a  point  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
I  understand  land  in  the  Custer  National 
Forest,  which  is  in  your  State  of  Mon- 
tana, is  used  for  both  timber  and  for 
grazing  purposes,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Custer  National  For- 
est is  administered  under  the  multiple- 
use  concept.  It  Is  used  for  grazing,  for 
some  timber  production,  for  recreation; 
all  U-ie  usual  multiple  uses. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  same  land  is 
used  for  both  purposes  in  many  areas, 
is  that  correct?  In  other  words,  there  is 


timber  on  it,  and  also  it  is  used  for  graz- 
ing land? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  has  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  clearly  indicate  that  the  Custer 
National  Forest  would  be  open  to  strip 
mining  for  coal. 

Mr.  SEHBERLING.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  clarify. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  the 
language  that  is  in  the  bill  says  that 
there  can  be  no  coal  strip  mining  on  any 
Federal  land  within  the  boimdaries  of  a 
national  forest — which  of  course  does 
permit  mining  on  private  land  within 
the  national  forest  and  we  do  have  some 
private  land  in  Custer  National  Forest — 
so  there  could  be  some  mining  on  private 
lands,  but  under  the  committee  bill  there 
would  be  a  ban  on  all  Federal  land  in 
the  national  forest. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  imder  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears.  Mem- 
bers will  record  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pureuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXin,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay) 
whether  he  can  explain  to  us  just  a  little 
about  what  kind  of  land  it  is  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

I  have  some  information  about  one 
place  in  North  Dakota  that  does  not  hap- 
pen to  come  imder  the  national  forest 
system,  but  which  supports  five  cows 
grazing  over  5  million  tons  of  coal,  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  has  some  similar  land  that 
might  become  available  to  mine  or 
whether  he  could  give  us  that  informa- 
tion. 

The  land  I  refer  to  has  five  cows  graz- 
ing over  5  million  tons  of  coal,  and  we 
are  saying  we  cannot  mine  it.  I  wonder 
whether  this  is  the  same  kind  of  land  as 
is  the  case  down  in  Utah. 

Mr.  McKAY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  I  would  say  that  we  might  take 
care  of  six  or  seven  cows  in  that  same 
area. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  cows  that  must  move  from  grass 
cliunp  to  grass  clump  at  30  miles  an  hour 
to  keep  from  starving  to  death? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  have  some  pictures 
showing  the  character  of  the  land  I  am 
talking  about,  which  really  is  mineable, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  usable 
for  much  of  anything.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  if  it  were  stripped  and  required  to 


be  put  bsick,  it  would  then  present  a  bet- 
ter soil  condition,  one  in  which  the  en- 
vironment could  be  improved  for  grazing 
and  other  uses. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  am  in  strong 
support  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  this  would  be  one  of  the  few 
chances  we  would  have  to  improve  the 
legislation,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
accepted,  as  it  will  make  this  legislation 
slightly  less  obnoxious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McECat)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bloxjin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (»i  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McKay)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  chi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  ,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia)  there  were— ayes  12, 
noes  35. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Blouin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Blouin)  there 
were — ayes  20.  noes  36. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  168,  noes  248, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  59] 

AYES— 168 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

Macdonald 

Magulre 

Matsunaga 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Mlneta 


Abzug 

Coughlln 

Addabbo 

Delaney 

Ambro 

Dellvuns 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

Calif. 

DingeU 

Ashley 

Dodd 

Aspin 

Downey 

BadUlo 

Drlnan 

Bafalls 

du  Pont 

Baldua 

Early 

Baucus 

Edgar 

Beard.  R.I. 

Edwards.  Calif 

BedeU 

Emery 

Bennett 

English 

Blaggl 

Evans,  Ind. 

Blester 

Pascell 

Blanchard 

Plndley 

Blouin 

Pish 

Bonker 

Fisher 

Brademas 

Plthlan 

Breckinridge 

Florlo 

Brodhead 

Ford,  Mich. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Burke,  Calif. 

Prenzel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Burton,  John  L 

.  Oilman 

Burton,  PhllUp  Oreen 

Carr 

Gude 

Chlsbolm 

Hall 

Clay 

Hannaford 

Cohen 

Harkln 

Conte 

Harrington 

Conyers 

Harris 

Cornell 

Hawkins 
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Moakley 

MoSett 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Patterson,  Calif. 
Pattlson,  N.Y. 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Flk8 
Price 
Rangel 


Abdnor 
Adams 

Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
AuColn 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bell 

Bergland 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom&eld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
•Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..Jr. 
Daniels, 

Daminick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pen  wick 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Reuss 

Richmond 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

.Schroeder 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

NOES— 248 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oinn 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hefner 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HiUls 
Hlnsbaw 
Holland 
Holt 
Horton 
Howe 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Hasten 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Krueger 
LaPalce 
Lagomarsino 
Landrum 
Lent 
Litton 
Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mazzoll 


Spence 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorito 
Whalen 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


Meeds 

Melcher 

Meyner 

MUford 

Mink 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Moll  Oban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Fa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncalto 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Santlni 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Sjrmms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 


Weaver 

WUson,  Bob 

Yatron 

White 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 

Wbitehurst 

Wright 

Young,  Tex. 

Whitten 

Wydler 

ZablocU 

Wiggins 

Wylle 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Alexander 

Michel 

WUson, 

Cederberg 

Mills 

Charles  H., 

CoUlns,  ni. 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Calif. 

Each 

Rlsenhoover 

WUson, 

Gcddwater 

Skubltz 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hastings 

SulUvan 

Hubert 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SEIBERIilNQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  to  give  us  an  explanation  with  re- 
spect to  paragraph  2  on  page  264: 

Complete  backflUlng  with  spoil  material — 

This  relates  to  steep  slopes — 
shall  be  required  to  cover  completely  the 
hlghwall  and  return  the  site  to  the  approxi- 
mate original  contovir,  which  material  will 
maintain  stability  following  mining  and 
reclamation. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  ex- 
plain whether  the  words  "approximate 
original  contour"  mean  that  the  operator 
cannot  take  necessary  steps  to  control 
drainage  and  erosion  during  reclama- 
tion? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  answer  is  "No." 

"Approximate  original  contour"  is  a 
general  standard  and  as  defined  in  the 
act  means  that  surface  configuration 
"achieved  by  backfilling  and  grading  of 
the  mined  area  so  that  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  surface  configuration  of  land 
prior  to  mining  and  blends  into  and  com- 
plements the  drainage  pattern  of  the  sur- 
rounding terrain." 

After  regrading  to  approximate  origi- 
nal contour  and  reconstructing  the  basic 
drainage  pattern  in  the  regraded  area, 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  op- 
erator is  the  control  of  erosion  during 
the  reestablishment  of  vegetation.  Re- 
grading  to  approximate  original  contour 
allows  the  sui'ficial  shaping  of  the  re- 
graded  area  to  adequately  control  drain- 
age and  erosion.  Appropriate  drainage 
control  measures  involving  the  shaping 
of  the  surface  include,  for  instance,  a 
series  of  diversion  ditches  or  ridges 
across  the  final  grade  of  slope,  the  use 
of  grass-lined  waterways,  gouging  to  re- 
tard surface  nmoff  and  increased  infil- 
tration into  the  spoil,  and  similar  meas- 
ures which  are  in  common  use  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  general 
measures  of  siltation  control  and  further 
discussed  and  expanded  in  the  committee 
report — pages  105-106. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  the  Chairman  if  "approximate  origi- 
nal contour"  means  that,  subsequent  to 
the  backfilling  of  the  highway,  it  would 
be  permissible  to  run  a  haul  road  or  ac- 
cess road  across  the  restored  terrain. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  mining 
access  and  haul  roads,  under  limited  and 


prescribed  conditions,  might  well  con- 
tinue to  serve  useful  purposes  to  land 
owners  after  reclamation.  In  such  limited 
circumstances,  roads  can  be  left  as  part 
of  the  reclamation  plan,  but  it  is  also 
expected  that  this  will  be  identified  in 
the  approved  mining  and  reclamation 
plan.  The  committee  report  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  role  of  coal  access  and 
haul  roads — pages  117-118 — including 
the  potential  utility  and  performing  en- 
vironmental protection  functions  by 
breaking  up  drainage  down  long  slopes 
or  perhaps  serving  as  a  barrier  to  keep 
spoil  off  outslopes.  Specific  standards  in 
the  bill  apply  to  access  roads  and  these 
would  have  to  be  met. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  other  sections  and  all  other  titles  of 
the  bill  end  no  later  than  4:30  this  after- 
noon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  that  logical  and  reasonable  ob- 
jection, I  will  sit  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  522? 

Are  there  amendments  to  section  523? 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MR,  FICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pickle:  Page 
297,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following : 

"(f)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  352)  shall 
not  apply  to  deposits  of  coal  (including  lig- 
nite) from  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  ' 
Camp  Swift  National  Guard  Facility,  Texas, 
which  may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  a  governmental  entity  (Includ- 
ing any  corporation  primarily  acting  as  an 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State)  which 
produces  electrical  energy  for  sale  to  the 
public,  but  only  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concurs  In  such  leasing." 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentlewoman  reserve  her  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  will  reserve  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  a  little  time  in  exploring  a  per- 
plexing situation  under  our  present  min- 
eral leasing  laws. 

Under  our  law,  coal  or  lignite  under 
acquired  Government  property  set  aside 
for  military  use  cannot  be  leased.  I  have 
had  people  research  this  statute,  passed 
in  the  1920's,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  why  this  exception  to  leasing 
was  put  into  the  law.  But  it  was. 

Since  a  desire  to  obtain  coal  or  lignite, 
that  lies  imder  acquired  Federal  prop- 
erty set  aside  for  military  purposes,  has 
not  been  a  factor  in  passing  laws  over 
the  past  55  years,  the  Congress  has  al- 
lowed this  anomaly  to  continue.  It  ought 
to  be  changed. 

In  my  congressional  district,  we  have 
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collided    head-on    with    the    roadblock 
thrown  up  by  30  U.S.C.  352. 

Because  Texas  entered  the  Union  as  a 
Republic,  Texas  retained  title  to  all  pub- 
lic lands.  Thus,  any  Federal  land  in 
Texas  is  "'acquired  property." 

During  World  War  11,  an  Army  base 
was  established  south  of  Austin,  near 
Bastrop,  Tex.  This  base,  called  Camp 
Swift,  is  still  owned  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  even  though  only  the  Texas 
National  Guard  and  some  Reserve  units 
use  the  property. 

In  the  early  1900's,  throughout  this 
region,  lignite  was  mined.  Texas  oil  and 
giis  soon  snuffed  out  interest  in  lignite. 

Today,  however,  the  utilities  of  central 
Texas  need  to  convert  their  generators 
from  natural  gas  and  oil  to  energy  sources 
like  coal  or  lignite.  These  utilities  are  not 
investor  owned  but  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties. They  are  the  utilities  owned  and  run 
by  the  city  of  Austin  and  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  Authority,  a  State  agency. 

Already  these  two  government  agencies 
are  constructing  a  new  coal-fired  plant. 
To  fire  this  plant.  Austin  and  the  LCRA 
have  contracted  for  coal  from  Montana. 

Considering  transportation  costs,  and 
the  unreliability  of  moving  coal  from 
Montana  to  Texas,  everyone  agrees  that 
using  Texas  lignite  would  be  a  better 
course  of  action. 

The  Texas  National  Guard  has  agreed 
to  a  mining  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Becthol 
Power  Corp.,  which  was  hired  by  the 
LCRA  to  study  the  Camp  Swift  lignite. 
The  plan  calls  for  piecemeal  mining  and 
the  latest  in  land  reclamation  techniques. 
Such  a  technique  would  not  interfere 
with  the  Guard's  use. 

The  LCRA  and  city  of  Austin  are  ready 
to  take  steps  to  mine  the  lignite. 

But  alas,  no  one  can  let  the  lignite  go 
because  of  a  1920  statute. 

Central  Texas  utility  bills  have  tripled 
and  quadrupled  because  of  the  rising 
costs  of  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil. 

Over  2  million  citizens  need  the  help  of 
Congress  in  getting  this  lignite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  as  follows : 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for 
Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  352)  shall  not 
apply  to  deposits  of  coal  (including  lignite) 
from  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Camp 
Swift,  National  Guard  faculty,  Texas,  which 
may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  a  governmental  entity  (Including  any  cor- 
poration primarily  acting  as  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  State)  which  produces 
electrical  energy  for  sale  to  the  public,  but 
only  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  concurs  In 
such  leasing. 

This  amendment  was  narrowly  drawn 
just  to  take  care  of  Camp  Swift. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  have  sug- 
gested that  my  amendment  would  more 
properly  be  in  legislation  reforming  the 
mineral  leasing  policy  instead  of  this 
strip-mining  bill. 

May  I  ask  the  Committee  when  such 
legislation  will  be  considered? 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on 
my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  will  state  her  point  of  order. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
forced  to  make  a  point  of  order  on  this 
amendment  because  it  seeks  to  ameiid 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  which  is  not 
amended  by  either  this  section  or  by  any 
other  section  of  the  bill  that  we  have  un- 
der consideration. 

The  particular  section  which  this 
amendment  seeks  to  amend  has  to  do 
with  a  provision  which  sets  up  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establishes  a  reclamation  and  min- 
ing plan  with  respect  to  its  Federal  lands, 
It  has  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
standards  and  methods  of  extracting  the 
coal  and  relates  to  the  provisions  that 
constitute  requirements  for  such  re- 
moval. 

This  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  offered  to  do  with  the 
amendment  of  another  statute  entirely 
separate  from  the  pending  bill  and  seeks 
to  single  out  one  particular  piece  of  prop- 
erty located  in  the  State  of  Texas,  to 
render  it  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

So  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  my 
point  of  order  goes  to  the  point  that  it 
is  not  germane  and  it  amends  a  biU  that 
is  not  a  pending  matter. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  not  agree  in  principle 
that  since  the  Defense  Department,  the 
appropriate  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  owns  title  to  the  land,  is 
agreeable  to  the  mining  of  the  lignite 
for  the  use  of  a  publicly  owned  utility, 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account' 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  amendment.  I  wish  only  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  bill  pending  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  which  seeks  to 
go  into  this  entire  matter  of  coal  leas- 
ing, and  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  amendment  to  be  considered  in 
the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  tell  me  what  action  there 
has  been  on  that  bill? 

Mrs.  MINK.  We  have  had  hearings  on 
that  same  bill  last  year.  It  was  up  for 
markup  last  December,  but  we  could  not 
complete  our  business.  It  is  now  the  im- 
mediately pending  business  of  the  sub- 
committee as  soon  as  this  strip  mining 
bill  has  been  completed. 

Mr.   PICKLE.   Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman    will    yield    further,    the 
gentlewoman   makes   reference   to   the 
Minerals  Leasing  Act  which  was  previ- 
ously   considered.    Is    that    the    same 
measure  that  did  pass  the  other  body 
last  year? 
Mrs.  MINK.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
Mr.  PICKLE.  And  the  time  just  ran 
out.  and  that  is  the  reason  we  did  not 
get  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill? 
Mrs.  MINK.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  would 
be,    but    I    think    the    amendment    is 
germane. 
Certainly,  in  the  case  the  Chair  would 


rule  differently,  I  suggest  we  act  on  this 
matter  with  the  greatest  speed,  because 
this  material  is  needed  by  publicly  owned 
utilities,  and  everybody  is  agreed  it  is 
held  up  because  of  the  old  1920  statute. 
Certainly  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  matter  will  be 
considered  at  the  appropriate  time,  when 
we  take  up  the  minerals  leasing  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  wish  to  be 
heard  further  on  the  gentlewoman's 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  our  colloquy,  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
proceed  with  this  matter  any  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
request  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  since  I  have  had  the  assur- 
ance by  the  gentlewoman  that  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  final  stages  of  the  markup 
of  the  other  bill  and  will  give  first  con- 
sideration and  top  priority  to  that 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WIRTH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  section  522. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wirth:  Page 
294,  line  13.  Insert  after  the  word  "lands"  the 
following:  "which  adversely  affect  or  are 
located". 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Eunendment  is  very  simple. 
It  assures  that  any  strip  mining  which 
might  occur  next  to  National  Park  Sys- 
tems, the  National  System  of  Trails,  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and 
National  Recreation  Systems,  meaning 
strip  mining  which  may  occur  next  to 
those  particular  national  preserves,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  occur  if  it  is  going  to 
have  an  adverse  impact. 

For  example,  in  my  part  of  the  country 
it  is  very  possible  that  we  might  have 
strip  mining  occur  next  to  a  national  for- 
est and  have  the  activities  of  that  strip 
mining  affect  wildlife  and  game  and  cause 
various  kinds  of  erosion. 

It  seems  to  me  this  amendment  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  spirit  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  managed  so  ably  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
one  part  of  the  Dingell  amendment  which 
was  acceptable  to  me.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  national  forests. 

It  simply  says  that  if  one  is  strip  min- 
ing on  lands  adjacent  to  a  national  park 
and  it  would  adversely  affect  that  na- 
tional park,  it  would  not  be  permitted. 
I  think  that  is  in  the  spirit  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  as  the  gentleman  said. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this 
amendment  makes  any  great  change, 
and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  strengthens  the 
biU. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ai'izona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  attempting  to  do,  but  I  will  just  point 
out  that  as  this  amendment  is  written, 
it  may  be  subject  to  misinterpretation 
of  existing  rights.  It  would  say  that  no 
surface  coal  mining  operations  shall  be 
permitted  "on  any  lands  which  adversely 
affect." 

By  the  simple  sentence  structure — 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  nitpicking — 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  in  the 
amendment  is  that  the  lands  themselves 
adversely  affect  the  image  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  means  to  say  is:  "If  the  min- 
ing activity  would  adversely  affect  the 
following  systems." 

I  would  just  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  will  read  the  language 
as  he  has  offered  it,  It  now  reads  "on 
any  lands  which  adversely  affect  or  are 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  units 
of  the  National  Park  System."  et  cetera. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  No,  it  reads,  "shall  be 
permitted — which  adversely  affect." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  sorry. 
I  realize  that  that  is  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention, but  that  is  not  the  way  it  reads. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  leave  it  like 
that  that  is  fine  since  he  obviously  has 
the  votes,  but  does  that  means  that  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  leave  an  inaccu- 
rately constructed  sentence  in  there, 
simple  because  he  has  the  votes? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  think  I  know  exactly 
what  it  means,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  the  lands  adversely 
affect  the  National  Park  System? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  No,  strip  mining  which 
adversely  affects. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  reading  the  whole  sen- 
tence. Read  the  whole  sentence  as  you 
have  amended  it.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  read  it  to  himself. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It 
is  very  clear  as  to  what  the  gentleman 
intends.  If  there  is  a  problem,  we  would 
like  to  have  the  legislative  history  clear. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  mining 
operations  which  adversely  affect  and  not 
the  existence  of  the  lands  which  ad- 
versely affect.  It  is  the  mining  operations, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mining,  strip  mining, 
which  adversely  affects  the  operations. 

Is  that  dlflBcult  to  understand,  I  ask 
the    gentleman     from     Arizona     (Mr. 

SXEIGER)  ? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
to  go  to  conference  on  this.  If  there  Is  any 
diflBculty  with  the  language,  we  can  iron 
it  out. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  STEIGER)  is  concerned  about 
it,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  way  it 
reads,  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  problem  of  Utigation  if  the  gentle- 
man reads  the  record. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BLOUIN.  As  the  sentence  starts 
out,  it  talks  about  strip  mining  and  not 
whether  it  is  a  surface  mining  operation. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  any 
clearer. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Those  are  my  sentiments 
exactly. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  markup  of 
this  legislation  we  made  some  very 
definite  determinations  as  to  where  min- 
ing would  be  permitted  and  where  that 
mining  would  not  be  permitted.  We  did 
preclude  mining  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  other  specified  units  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

However,  we  are  expanding  that  prohi- 
bition very  severely,  very  sharply,  when 
we  say  one  cannot  mine  on  privately 
owned  land  that  might  or,  in  fact,  does 
adversely  affect  these  units  of  public 
ownership.  When  we  say  "adversely 
affect,"  we  are  right  back  in  court. 

Any  individual  who  wants  to  mine  in 
the  general  vicinity  or  near  any  units 
outlined  on  page  294  is  subject  to  suit, 
litigation,  and  harassment  on  the 
grounds  that  that  mining  might  in  some 
way  adversely  affect  the  utilization  of 
these  Government  lands. 

When  we  say  "adversely  affect,"  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  very 
much  a  judgmental  view.  As  a  result,  the 
final  determination  of  "adversely  affect" 
will  in  almost  every  instance  wind  up 
in  court.  As  I  recall,  the  Individuals  who 
marked  up  that  bill  were  of  a  very  firm 
mind  as  to  where  mining  should  and 
should  not  be  permitted.  To  say  that  we 
will  not  permit  mining  now  on  any  pri- 
vate land  that  might  in  some  way  ad- 
versely affect  any  of  these  units  outlined, 
it  seems  to  me,  goes  far  beyond  what  we 
intended  in  the  committee. 

Beyond  that,  it  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vate rights. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Is 
that  not  what  the  committee  is  trying  to 
protect,  to  protect  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wildlife  Refuges  Sys- 
tem, the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  and  so  forth?  All  this  does 
is  say  that  when  strip  mining  adversely 
affects  these  areas  that  we  are  trying  to 
protect.  All  this  amendment  does  is  to 
underline  the  protection  of  these  areas 
by  making  it  impossible  for  adjacent  strip 
mining  to  adversely  affect  these  areas. 


Mr.  RUPPE.  How  does  one  adversely 
affect?  He  may  have  to  pass  the  mined 
areas.  He  may  have  to  look  at  it.  How 
do  we  get  down  to  "adversely  affect"? 
Wiil  that  not,  in  almost  every  instance, 
be  a  coiut  determination,  and  should 
that  provision  in  this  legislation  lead  to 
endless  lawsuits  and  legal  harassment? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  he  is  really  splitting  hairs  if 
he  says  he  wants  to  protect  these  areas 
and  then  does  not  want  to  protect  them 
from  being  adversely  affected.  That  is  a 
very  silly  distinction  which  is  meaning- 
less. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  We  do  protect  the  areas. 
We  protect  the  national  forest  lands.  We 
protect  all  of  the  other  areas  outlined. 
But  to  say  to  an  individual.  "You  cannot 
mine  on  your  property  because  in  some 
way  it  might  adversely  affect  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  Government  lands."  it  seems 
to  me  would  be  a  taking  and  an  out- 
rageous invasion  of  private  rights. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  might  say,  in  terms  of  the  question  the 
gentleman  asked  about  endless  lawsuits, 
that  in  1966  this  body  passed  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Act,  and  the  language 
there  states  that  the  President's  Advisory 
Council,  for  example,  on  historic  preser- 
vation, shall  make  a  report  to  the  agency 
on  whether  or  not  there  is  an  adverse 
effect. 

The  Federal  Register  sets  out  four 
points  of  view  on  how  to  determine  ad- 
verse effect,  and  that  includes  things 
that  are  specifically  detracting  from  the 
history  of  the  unit  that  you  are  trj'ing 
to  protect.  These  do  exist  in  the  National 
Register,  and  they  can  transpose  these 
over.  The  gentleman  will  also  find  that 
there  are  two  lawsuits  on  this  viewpoint 
since  1966. 

I  think  very  clearly  that  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  through  the  record  that 
has  been  made  does  exist,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  should  fear 
endless  litigation.  In  fact,  all  we  are  do- 
ing is  protecting  the  national  assets,  such 
as  our  park  assets,  from  the  encroach- 
ment of  strip  mining  that  we  know  about, 
and  it  probably  will  not  affect  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  those  same  standards  would  be  ap- 
plied, all  the  four  standards? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Yes.  I  think 
the  same  as  it  is  with  the  history  of  other 
agencies.  In  setting  forth  those  stand- 
ards, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  handle  it  in  that  way,  I  think  we 
can  assume  they  would  also  deal  with 
this  In  the  very  same  way.  It  makes  ad- 
ministrative law  sense  to  do  it  in  that 
fashion.  I  believe  that  any  accord  will 
require  that  the  standard  be  applied  in 
the  very  same  manner  it  has  been. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman believes  we  can  leave  it  up  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  set  It 
up. 
Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  I  believe  that 
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that  kind  of  a  delegation  is  a  meaningful 
delegation  of  authority.  We  certainly 
cannot  expect  that  we  will  burden  the 
record  by  setting  forth  all  of  the  rules 
and  regulations,  we  have  never  done  so. 
We  could,  of  course,  for  some  purposes, 
but  I  think  in  large  measure  this  makes 
good  legal  sense  to  allow  them  to  go 
ahead.  These  things  would  certainly  be 
open  to  review. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flowers,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ruppe  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  good  point. 
If  the  spirit  of  this  legislation  is  to  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effects  from 
the  strip  mining  or  surface  mining,  and 
this  seems  to  be  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  to  do 
this  by  the  offering  of  an  amendment 
such  as  this,  if  it  is  redundant.  At  least 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point,  and 
I  agree  that  the  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary if  it  is  redundant,  if  it  goes  beyond 
and  does  attempt  to  further  restrict  this. 
I  question  why  the  committee  did  not 
bring  this  to  the  House  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks.  I  simply  wish  to  reiterate 
that  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  endless  liti- 
gation, and  the  delay  will  be,  I  think, 
extensive. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's concerns  are  justified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado   (Mr.  Wirth). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wihth) 
there  were — ayes  24,  noes  25. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STEIGER  OF 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oflfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steigeb  of 
Arizona:  Strike  all  of  section  529,  consist- 
ing of  lines  1  through  24.  and  lines  1  through 
3  on  page  306. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Ninety-one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  undnr  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QtroanM  call  vacated 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  oi  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 


suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
oidered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  fellow  protectors  of  the  fragile 
ecology,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  page  305  of  the  bill.  On 
page  305  of  this  bill  there  is  a  fairly  re- 
markable section,  section  529. 

In  my  relatively  brief  sojourn  here  in 
the  House  I  have  seen  a  great  many  leg- 
islative feats  of  legerdemain,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  best  ones. 

Section  529  rather  remarkably  ex- 
empts anthracite  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  There  are  other  exemptions  in 
this  bill  for  other  particular  situations. 
There  are  exemptions  for  particular  spe- 
cific mining  operations.  There  are  ex- 
emptions for  some  geographic  areas.  All 
of  these  exemptions  came  about  in  the 
full  light  of  day  in  the  committee  opera- 
tion after,  of  course,  much  heated  dis- 
cussion and  much  heated  explanation. 

That  is  what  makes  the  anthracite  ex- 
emption so  remarkable,  because  it  was 
apparently  conceived  in  the  dark  of  night 
somewhere.  It  was  clearly  arrived  at  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  support  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation — which  is  not 
unheard  of  in  these  Halls — ^but  the  fact 
is  that  it  owes  its  presence  to  no  logic  and 
no  reason  other  than  the  muscle  of  the 
corporation  involved  and  the  union 
involved. 

Anthracite  as  a  surface-mined  product 
of  the  earth  is  very  limited  in  amount.  In 
fact,  there  is  something  like  600,000  tons 
of  anthracite  mined  on  an  annual  basis 
from  surface-mined  operations,  possibly 
650,000  tons.  Some  550,000  to  600,000  of 
these  tons  of  anthracite  are  mined  on 
three  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  three  properties  are  owned  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  These  properties 
were  not  acquired  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  until  2  or  3  days  following  the 
inclusion  of  this  exemption  in  the  con- 
ference committee  report  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  their  production 
of  their  version  of  this  bill. 

There  was  not  1  minute  of  discussion 
heard  in  a  committee  on  either  the  House 
side  or  the  Senate  side,  and  there  was 
not  1  minute's  discussion  on  the  floor. 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  explanation 
as  to  why  this  exemption  is  in  the  bill 
came  in  a  letter  from  our  very  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  whose  sartorial 
splendor  is  matched  only  by  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  who  advised 
us  in  a  "dear  colleague"  letter  last  week 
that  this  exemption  came  to  be  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unique  geological  and  geo- 
graphical qualities  of  anthracite. 

While  I  submit  that  those  unique  geo- 
logic and  geographic  results  are  none 
other  than  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  himself,  because 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  repre- 
sented so  ably,  apparently.  If,  Indeed,  the 
protections  and  regulations  that  are  in- 
herent in  this  bill  are  too  onerous  for  an- 


thracite, then  I  submit  they  are  far  too 
onerous  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  only  difference  between  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  or  lignite  is 
that  anthracite  Is  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood). 

Now,  the  Senate  knocked  this  exemp- 
tion out  without  a  whisper  of  complaint, 
not  one  syllable,  because  they  knew  it 
was  indefensible.  We  have  some  figures 
here  that  demonstrate  that  this  bill  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  average  electrical 
utility  bill  at  the  rate  of  some  11 '/a  per- 
cent before  we  compute  the  loss  of  pro- 
duction. That,  say  the  anthracite  people, 
is  why  anthracite  should  be  exempted, 
because  45  percent  of  the  folks  in  that 
area  bum  the  coal  that  is  mined  in  that 
area  in  both  their  homes  and  that  pro- 
duce electrical  energy. 

I  submit  that  that  same  Increase  ap- 
plies to  all  the  coal  across  the  country. 

I  sympathize  with  the  good  folks  in 
Permsylvania  who  do  not  want  to  bear 
the  additional  uimecessary  burden,  who 
do  not  want  to  have  their  electric  bills 
increase  to  a  point  they  cannot  afford, 
who  do  not  want  surface  mines  shut 
down  so  they  lose  jobs.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  I  have  to  confess  that  if  it  is  too  bur- 
densome, if  the  burdens  of  this  bill  are 
too  much  for  anthracite,  then  they  are 
too  burdensome  for  the  entire  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  4  minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  really  is  a  very,  very  basic  con- 
frontation here  that  we  have.  It  is  a  basic 
confrontation,  not  only  between  logic, 
reason  and  reality,  and  the  legislative 
process,  which  is  a  frequent  one,  but  this 
is  a  confrontation  between  the  political 
muscle  of  a  single  company,  Bethlehem 
Steel,  a  single  union,  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  their  ability  to  convince 
a  suflBcient  number  of  their  constituency 
that  is  a  justifiable  part  of  the  bill,  when 
indeed,  it  is  not.  There  is  simply  no  de- 
fense of  this  section  in  logic  or  reason. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  even  absent  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  delegation's  support 
for  this  bill,  it  is  still  going  to  pass;  so 
there  is  no  need  to  embarrass  the  House 
with  the  burden  of  trying  to  justify  this 
section. 

My  friends,  the  logic  is  irrefutable, 
that  if,  indeed,  the  bill  is  too  onerous 
for  anthracite,  it  is,  indeed,  too  onerous 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  it  is  too  onerous  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  but  the  fact  is  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  convince  the 
House  that  it  is  too  onerous  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  anthra- 
cite is  going  to  be  exempt  by  the  rest  of 
this  bill  and  they  have  said  the  rest  of  the 
coimtry  must  endure  this. 

Those  political  muscular  folks  who 
have  been  able  to  justify  this  language 
in  the  bill  here  also  in  terms  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  the  only  ones  to  go  to 
the  President,  the  only  company  to  go  to 
the  Pre"5ident,  asked  that  he  not  veto  the 
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last  bill.  I  am  sure  if  this  provision  is  in 
this  time  again,  they  will  also  continue 
that  urging. 

I  will  tell  this  House  that  the  presence 
of  this  language  in  the  bill  ought  to  be  an 
embarrassment  to  the  whole  House  and 
it  should  be  very  difficult  to  embarrass 
this  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  qualify  as  one 
of  those  robust  fellows  at  this  point,  but 
I  do  not  stand  here  with  any  sense  of 
guilt  or  that  I  am  in  anyway  doing  any- 
thing that  I  would  not  be  proud  to  do 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  logic. 

Back  when  we  were  in  our  heyday  in 
the  six  counties  in  Pennsylvania  that 
produce  anthracite  coal,  we  were  produc- 
ing at  that  time  145  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year.  Outside  of  the  six  anthracite 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  only 
one  area  in  the  world  that  has  true 
anthracite,  and  it  is  about  75  percent  of 
the  purity  of  our  anthracite. 

Because  of  the  shipment  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  using  bunker  oil  as  a 
ballast,  there  was  a  strike  in  1926.  The 
oil  people  realized  somehow  that  they 
could  use  this  bunker  oil  as  a  fuel.  So, 
that  strike  destroyed  the  anthracite  area 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  the  longest  history  in  personal 
depression,  commimity  depression,  in  the 
entire  United  States  of  America.  It 
moved  to  a  point  where  something  like 
70  percent  of  the  men  in  the  area  were 
doing  the  housework  and  tending  to  the 
homes  and  the  women  were  out  working 
in  a  group  of  small,  little  hosiery  mills 
and  some  shirt  factories  that  were 
brought  in  by  commimity  action. 

The  production  in  that  area  today  is 
sufficient  for  3,000  miners,  who 
are  carrying  on  their  backs  15,000  re- 
tired anthracite  miners  receiving  $30  a 
month.  Added  to  their  social  security  and 
something  from  the  welfare  fund  of  the 
United  Mineworkers,  this  group  has 
stayed  away  from  pubUc  welfare  as  a 
matter  of  pride,  and  not  because  they 
did  not  have  the  need. 

In  determining  the  basis  of  participa- 
tion in  the  pension  reform  legislation,  the 
magniflcant  gesture  by  the  multiemploy- 
ers and  the  multiemployer  unions  de- 
cided to  vote  their  funds  that  they  are 
contributing  6  months  ahead  of  the  time 
that  they  participate  in  the  pension 
fund's  trust  fund  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  anthracite  miners'  trust  fund  to  come 
under  the  trust  fund  at  the  same  time  as 
the  single  employers  did. 

This  has  been  a  region  of  personal  and 
community  sacrifice  since  1926.  I  served 
for  22'^  years  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
as  a  floor  leader  for  18 '^  years.  I  went 
through  the  battles  of  the  bootleggers;  I 
went  through  the  battles  where  there 
was  not  one  legitimate  coal  operation  In 
the  entire  anthracite  region,  and  bands  of 
former  miners  would  go  out  into  the  coal 
properties  and  dig  a  rathole,  and  many 
of  them  died  trying  to  eke  out  a  living. 
They  even  confiscated  collieries  so  that 
they  could  break  down  the  coal,  which 
is  of  an  entirely  different  character  than 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  something  so  far 


apart  from  bituminous  that  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  be  known  as  coal.  It  is  a 
mineral  completely  different  from  coal  as 
we  know  coal  to  be. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  an  area  that  was  devastat- 
ed long  before  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  were  born,  and  we  have 
been  able,  through  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  on  reclamation  and  mine 
stripping,  to  put  together  the  money  from 
the  bituminous  fields  and  in  a  different 
piece  of  legislation  altogether  for  an- 
thracite, which  was  completely  ignored 
imtil  this  committee  realized  its  respon- 
sibility to  this  area  and  exempted  it  from 
the  anthracite. 

What  are  we  exempting?  We  are  ex- 
empting from  this  bill  the  absolute  posi- 
tive death  of  the  httle  economy  that  we 
have  left  in  that  area  today  in  coal.  It 
is  without  doubt  the  most  magnificent 
fuel.  It  is  almost  100  percent  carbon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent,  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Its  only  other  use  we  have  been  able 
to  find  for  it — and  that  is  a  very  minute 
amount  of  coal — is  for  the  purification 
of  water.  In  its  original  state,  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  purifiers  of  water  there  is 
in  the  country.  But  one  cannot  make  a 
living  in  this  region.  It  is  a  very  high- 
cost  operation.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
explain,  but  I  will  give  the  Members  just 
a  little  30-second,  rapid  difference  of 
what  bituminous  coal  is  and  what  an- 
thracite coal  is. 

Bituminous  coal  is  a  coal  that  develops 
in  the  earth  on  a  horizontal  plane.  It 
will  have  a  slope  to  it  of  a  few  degrees, 
and  sometimes  it  will  go  the  other  direc- 
tion, downhill,  but  very  few  degrees.  In 
the  anthracite  it  is  a  vertical  slope. 

The  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  had  a  90- 
foot  thick  vein  of  coal.  90  feet  at  the 
surface,  and  down  4,000-some  hundred 
feet,  up  straight,  absolutely  vertical,  and 
then  It  went  on  a  slight  horizontal  plane 
and  came  up  the  other  side  of  the  city 
of  Scranton. 

It  is  a  different  coal.  You  go  down  and 
you  pick  it  out.  You  set  a  small  gage  walk 
along  the  way,  and  you  pick  the  coal 
down.  It  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  mod- 
em machinery,  because  of  the  nature. 
You  could  not  stand  a  cavern  4,000  feet 
deep,  90  feet  wide,  without  creating  the 
greatest  hazard  and  without  creating 
the  greatest  blemish  on  the  Earth  as  you 
have  ever  seen  in  your  life. 

They  managed  to  eke  out  a  living,  a 
very  bad  living,  but  they  eked  it  out.  It 
is  the  only  community  In  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania  which  had  to  pass  an 
exceptional,  extraordinary  educational 
piece  of  legislation  where  taxes  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  State  to  keep 
the  schools  open. 

Now  you  say  to  me  that  this  is  uncon- 
scionable, that  we  should  even  have  this 
legislative  enactment  containing  this 
exemption. 

I  do  not  come  from  the  anthracite  re- 
gion but  I  had  its  problems  in  the  State 


legislature  for  a  great  part  of  my  life- 
time, and  I  know  it,  I  think,  as  well  as 
most  men  and  women  who  lived  in  the 
anthracite  region. 

In  this  community  of  ours,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  there  are  18  or 
20  Members  who  grew  up  and  were  bom 
in  the  anthracite  region,  and  they  left 
there.  We  have  a  Member  from  New  Jer- 
sey who  grew  up  in  that  anthracite  re- 
gion and  could  not  make  a  living  there 
and  moved  to  New  Jersey.  We  have  two 
or  three  from  Permsylvania.  We  have 
many  Members  of  this  Congress  who,  in 
their  early  youth,  or  later,  when  they 
finished  high  school,  had  to  move  be- 
cause there  was  no  opportimity  there. 

Considering  10  cents  a  ton  you  get 
from  deep  mining  and  considering  the 
entire  amount  you  get  from  strip  min- 
ing, we  have  to  strip  350  to  400  feet  deep 
in  layers,  the  same  as  you  do  for  iron 
ore,  to  come  out  with  61 1/2  or  7  feet  of 
coal. 

I  have  visited  strip  mines  out  West 
that  had  75  feet  of  overburden  and  75 
feet  of  coal.  Can  we  compare  the  two? 
We  cannot. 

But  let  us  not  kill  this  region  for  this 
reason.  If  we  count  all  stripped  coal — 
and  it  is  not  all  stripped  coal — the  entire 
amount  that  we  collect  would  be  $600,000. 
and  we  are  spending  more  than  that  out 
of  what  they  are  doing  up  there  now 
to  rehabilitate  the  old  gob  piles  and  cor- 
recting all  of  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  long  before  this  generation  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  of  the  Members 
to  give  consideration  to  a  community 
that  needs  it  from  this  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Is  it  not  true 
that  Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  where  anthracite  coal  is  being 
mined? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  coirect. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  any. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  national  strip  mining  bill 
with  respect  to  anthracite  coal,  because 
it  Is  all  within  Pennsylvania  and  Penn- 
sylvania is  handling  it  with  its  existing 
legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mining 
is  so  different  that  we  in  Pennsylvania 
had  to  have  a  separate  law  for  mining, 
a  separate  law  for  Inspection,  and  a  sep- 
arate law  for  the  mine  dust  levels  that  we 
created,  as  contrasted  to  the  mining  of 
bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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I  rather  like  the  line  of  questioning  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling). 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Is 
there  any  bituminous  surface  mining  in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  certainly  is. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  view  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Pennsylvania  law  and  in  view  of  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
anthracite,  it  would  seem  more  logical 
that  we  also  exempt  the  Permsylvania 
bituminous  surface  mines. 

Mr.  DENT.  May  I  make  this  suggestion 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  welcome 
any  suggestion. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Pennsylvania  law  is  a 
good  one;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  -Chairman,  I  might 
suggest  that  this  House  in  its  wisdom 
could  adopt  the  Pennsylvania  bill  in  its 
entirety.  After  19  years  of  hit  and  miss 
to  get  legislation,  which  I  first  introduced 
that  many  years  ago,  we  finally  got  a 
good  law.  If  we  could  adopt  that  law,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  tangle  we  are  in 
now. 

But  we  did  not  have  the  problem  that 
this  committee  had.  We  did  not  have  the 
problem  of  interference  in  other  matters 
supervised  by  other  departments  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  I  have  fought 
all  along  the  line  for  this,  and  I  believe 
we  have  come  out  with  a  Solomon-wise 
proposal  that  we  ought  to  buy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Does 
the  Pennsylvania  law  exempt  anthrpcite 
from  its  provisions? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  certainly  does.  They  have 
their  own  law,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bitimiinous  coal  law. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  no  law  which  deals  with  an- 
thracite reclamation? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  because  it  is  the  only 
State  that  knows  how  to  handle  it.  We 
would  be  glad  to  tie  the  Pennsylvania 
law  into  the  Federal  law,  because  it 
would  only  affect  our  State  and  we  can 
live  with  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fiu-- 
ther,  I  will  ask  another  question. 

Pennsylvania  has  regulations  to  deal 
with  anthracite? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER.  Yet  the  gentleman  is 
asking  for  a  Federal  law  to  exempt  the 
anthracite  regulations,  because  of  the 
existence  of  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law? 


Mr.  DENT.  No,  the  gentleman  is 
wrong.  We  are  saying  that  if  Pennsyl- 
vania does  not  enforce  its  law,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  State  law. 

How  much  further  could  we  go? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Let  us  do 
that  nationally,  then. 

Does  the  gentleman  recommend  that 
we  do  that  nationally  with  all  coal? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  States 
have  laws  that  meet  the  maximimi  re- 
quirements and  go  beyond  the  Federal 
laws,  I  think  those  States  will  apply  their 
laws,  because  they  already  meet  national 
standards. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  sup- 
port of  my  position. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona really  gets  to  the  heart  of  this  bill. 
If  every  State  had  laws  comparable  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  there  would  not 
be  any  need  for  this  legislation. 

But  if  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  do  a 
good  job  of  controlling  strip  mining  and 
some  other  States  are  not,  then  the  Penn- 
sylvania mines  are  put  in  an  unfair  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  the  fact  that 
other  States  are  not  imposing  similar  re- 
quirements on  their  strip  mine  opera- 
tions. That  is  why  we  need  minimum 
Federal  standards  which  all  States  must 
meet,  but  may  exceed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  so  in  order  to  clarify  a  number 
of  points  which  I  believe  have  been  mis- 
represented by  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  would  have  us  believe 
that  in  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  committee  gave  no  particular  at- 
tention to  special  problems  that  exist 
with  respect  to  coal  mining  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that,  for  some  rea- 
son, we  put  on  our  blinders  and  paid 
special  heed  only  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems in  the  anthracite  region  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Members 
would  look  at  the  bill,  they  will  see  that 
the  immediately  preceding  section  to  the 
one  we  have  under  consideration,  section 
527,  is  entitled  "Special  Bitimiinous  Coal 
Mines." 

This  particular  section  sets  forth  spe- 
cial performance  standards,  special  ex- 
emptions, special  handling,  special  con- 
sideration for  the  Kemmerer  mine  which 
exists  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  made 
this  exemption,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphic considerations,  again,  which 
were  argued  by  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  mining  operation,  who  brought 
evidence  to  the  committee  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  seams  in  this  particular  lo- 
cation made  it  necessary  to  mine  in  huge 
pits  and,  therefore,  the  regular  standards 
that  we  were  stipulating  would  not  apply. 
Consequently,  we  set  forth  a  whole  new 
exemption  for  that  particular  mining 
operation. 


We  also  exempted  Alaska  on  the  same 
or  similar  groimds,  but  perhaps  based 
more  on  the  fact  that  we  did  not  really 
understand  the  geology  of  that  State, 
and  there  were  many  problems  that 
could  not  be  anticipated.  Therefore, 
rather  than  imposing  these  standards  on 
Alaska,  we  went  along  and  said,  "All 
right;  let  us  go  for  the  study."  We  de- 
cided that  after  this  study  we  would  then 
decide  what  indeed  the  performance 
standards  should  be. 

In  the  case  of  anthracite,  we  were  sim- 
ply dealing  with  the  long  history  of  min- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  that  these  areas 
have  been  mined  before  and  are  situated 
in  narrowly  limited  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  they  have  unique  problems, 
not  only  geographic  in  nature,  but  also 
because  of  drainage  resulting  from  the 
great  bulk  of  these  deposits  occurring  in 
the  river  basins  of  the  Susqueharma  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  instead  of  again  sitting  down 
and  writing  an  entirely  new  section 
which  would  be  called  "Anthracite  Min- 
ing," and  attempting  to  rewrite  the 
standards  we  knew  were  in  existence  in 
Pennsylvania,  we  very  carefully  allowed 
the  exemption  only  with  respect  to  in- 
terim standards  and  performance  stand- 
ards and  said  that  these  would  be  the 
standards  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  bill. 

We  also  provided  that  If  the  legislature 
amended  the  State  law,  this  section 
would  be  rendered  null  and  void,  because 
we  wanted  to  limit  it  strictly  to  what 
we  knew  existed  at  the  time  we  wrote 
this  exemption. 

All  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  citizen  suits,  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  carefully  retained  under  this 
legislation.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  was 
a  reasonable  approach.  It  was  never  in 
the  minds  of  any  who  helped  to  write 
this  bill,  particularly  myself  as  the  chief 
author  of  this  section,  that  our  views 
were  affected  one  iota  by  the  sale  of  any 
property  in  Permsylvania.  If  the  Mem- 
bers will  look  at  the  record,  they  will 
see  that  the  negotiations  for  this  so- 
called  sale  began  in  1972  and  which  inci- 
dentally only  covers  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  anthracite  mines  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  enactment  of  the  ex- 
emption in  this  provision  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  culmination 
of  these  transswtions  by  Bethlehem 
Steel.  Anthracite  furthermore  is  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Permsylvania. 

All  other  coal  mining  activities  in 
Pennsylvania  to  wit,  bituminous  coal 
falls  within  all  the  provisions  of  H.R.  25. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  bill  is 
reasonable  and  justified  by  the  facts  and 
that  the  House  should  go  along  with  this 
special  consideration  for  anthracite,  just 
as  we  voted  for  the  bituminous  open-pit 
exemption  for  Wyoming  and  for  the 
Alaska  exemption.  We  are  only  saying 
that  past  regulatory  experience  in  Penn- 
sylvania Indicates  that  this  exemption 
is  worthwhile,  because  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  have  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
visions apply.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable 
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for  us  to  go  along  with  this  kind  of 
arrangement;  State  standards  with  Fed- 
eral enforcement. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
heartily  endorse  every  word  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  has 
just  said. 

This  is  a  sound  section.  It  Is  based  on 
special  consideration.  She  drafted  it  in 
careful  consultation  with  the  Permsyl- 
vania people.  The  Governor  of  that  State 
endorsed  it.  Other  groups  have  endorsed 
it,  and  it  ought  to  be  retained. 

The  idea  has  been  kicked  around  here 
and  in  committee  that  there  Is  Mafia 
money,  that  there  is  some  skulduggery 
afoot,  something  devious  has  gone  on  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
anthracite  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Udall  wsis 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  ask  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
check  out  all  of  these  allegations  so  we 
will  be  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  them  and  we  wiU  then  have  a  basis 
for  final  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger).  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  and 
as  one  of  the  individuals  who  listened  to 
literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
hours  of  testimony,  I  suppose,  in  and  out 
of  Congress  on  this  bill,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
that  discussed  this  bill  for  some  67  hours 
last  year,  may  I  say  that  never  in  the 
process  of  those  discussions  other  than 
in  the  conference  committee  was  tJiis 
subject  ever  brought  up. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  is  entirely  correct  that  we  spoke 
about  the  exemptions,  especially  for  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  for  Kemmerer  Mine, 
and  for  Alaska,  and  we  spent  hours  in 
the  full  light  of  day  discussing  them,  but 
we  never  discussed  this  amendment. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  No.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  Uie  outset 
that  I  have  no  criticism  whatsoever  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  They  are 
doing  that  which  they  should  do,  and 
what  I  would  do,  I  am  sure.  If  I  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  still  coal,  and  it  is  still  being  stripped. 
We  are  granting  them  in  this  bill  an  ex- 
emption that  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
strippable  coal.  There  is  simply  no  moral 
way  that  one  can  justify  this  provision 
of  the  bUl. 

Anthracite    coal   stands    horizontally 
and  vertically,  and  so  does  bituminous 
coal.  I  do  not  remember  anywhere  in  the 
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discussions,  even  on  the  part  of  my  some- 
what vitriolic  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  in  his  discussions, 
anywhere  where  the  Mafia  was  ever  men- 
tioned, Bethlehem  Steel,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
wonder  about  that  myself. 

But,  simply  stated,  there  is  no  moral 
way  that  one  can  exempt  anthracite  from 
this  bill.  I  repeat,  it  is  coal,  and  it  is 
stripped. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Members  who 
were  standing  at  the  time  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request  was  made  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vi  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  only  thing  that  disturbs 
me  about  this  amendment  is  its  sponsor. 
I  feel  very  imcomfortable  in  this  situa- 
tion. That  is,  I  strongly  support  t  3  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  on  99.9  percent  of  the 
issues  that  come^  before  this  House.  I 
respect  his  integrity,  support  his  philos- 
ophy, and  team  up  with  him  on  virtually 
every  issue  before  this  House. 

I  would  just  like  to  observe  that  pos- 
sibly by  coincidence,  or  sheer  happen- 
stance, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)  may  have  just  by  pure  luck  hit 
upon  an  amendment  that  is  morally  jus- 
tified in  this  instance. 

I  would  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  1971 1  have  read  every  word  of  the 
testimony  before  all  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  there  is  not 
one  single  word  of  evidence  or  bit  of 
testimony  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
or  even  opposed  to  it,  for  that  matter. 
The  subject  has  simply  never  been  raised 
in  any  testimony.  There  was  no  debate 
upon  it  when  it  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
last  year,  according  to  the  Record  of  that 
day;  it  was  just  brought  up  suddenly, 
and  adopted  immediately,  without  any 
debate.  I  cite  page  25225  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  1974  during  our 
July  debate  on  this  legislation.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  only  one  reason  for  this 
provision  in  this  section:  it  was  put  in 
the  bill  to  win  over  the  votes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  energy  and  efforts, 
but  I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 
striking  this  inequitable  section  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symms 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


I  appreciate  the  position  the  gentle- 
man is  taking.  I  think  we  could  properly 
name  this  the  anthracite  amnesty 
amendment  to  the  coal  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Idaho.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the 
State  program  procedure  provided  in 
this  legislation,  Pennsylvania  can  come 
In  with  a  State  program  which  does  ex- 
actly what  is  attempted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation.  Why  do  we  have  to 
write  into  the  legislation  an  exemption 
to  the  anthracite  industry?  Why  do  we 
have  to  write  into  the  legislation  an  ex- 
emption from  the  performance  standards 
of  sections  515  and  516? 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted,  even  though  it  is  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Stei- 
ger), with  whom  I  strongly  disagree  on 
nearly  every  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  My  admiration  for 
the  bill  and  my  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  cwnmlttee  make  it  hard  for  me  to 
join  in  anything  that  might  seem  an  at- 
tack on  the  bill,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
two  questions.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  regulations  and 
the  Federal  regulations  which  makes  the 
Federal  regulations  so  particularly  oner- 
ous and  heavy  as  to  risk  destroying  the 
surface  anthracite  mining  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  gentlewoman  would 
yield,  the  specific  reason  for  a  different 
standard  being  imposed  in  this  instance 
is  because  of  the  different  geologic  for- 
mation and  unique  location  of  these  an- 
thracite deposits. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  did  not  ask  a  reason. 
I  said.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  regulations,  and  why  would  the 
Federal  regulation  be  so  particularly 
onerous  to  Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  MINK.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  sim- 
ply necessary.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  operation.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind  of  stripping.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  mining. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  asked. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona  yielded  his  time  to  Mrs. 
Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  question  I  am  asking  is.  Why 
would  this  kill  Pennsylvania  anthracite? 
Why  is  it  so  heavy  for  Pennsylvania 
anthracite?  What  is  the  geological 
defense? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  fiu-ther,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  made  it  pretty 
clear.  Indeed.  What  is  the  difference? 
It  is  entirely  geological,  because  when 
we  strip  mine  sof*^^  coal,  we  are  taking 
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the  whole  side  of  the  mountain.  If  we 
were  going  to  do  a  stripping  job  in  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  to  do  it  differently. 
You  do  it  exactly  now  by  going  down, 
down,  down.  You  do  not  go  up  through 
a  valley.  You  do  not  destroy  the  coun- 
tryside. You  do  not  destroy  the  farms 
or  the  fields.  All  you  can  do  is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing  in  exactly  the  same 
place,  and  then  you  do  not  rape  the 
countryside. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  Federal  law  does 
not  stop  you  from  going  down,  down, 
down. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  Is  not  how  far  we 
want  to  go. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Carney). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Flood)  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
My  name  is  Flood.  I  am  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  mine  coal  there— anthracite. 
Not  bituminous — anthracite.  That  is 
hard  coal.  Anthracite  is  mined  in  eight 
counties  in  north-central  Peimsylvania. 
You  do  not  find  it  in  Illinois.  You  do  not 
find  it  in  California.  You  do  not  find  it  in 
Alabama.  And  you  are  not  going  to  be- 
lieve this,  you  do  not  find  it  in  Arizona 
either.  There  you  are,  eight  counties  in 
north-central  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
have  got  anthracite.  Nobody  else. 

We  are  different — not  by  choice,  but 
there  it  is.  We  have  got  heavy  pitching 
veins  and  multiple  veins  which  you  do 
not  find  in  the  soft  coal  areas.  We  have 
got  a  very  heavy  rock  overburden.  We 
have  been  mining  up  there  for  years  and 
years — this  is  not  virgin  land,  we  are  on 
already  deep  mined  land.  We  are  just 
stripping  previously  strip  mined  areas. 
We  just  go  a  little  deeper  and  remove 
coal  you  could  not  get  a  few  years  ago. 
Pennsylvania  regulates  the  mining  and 
reclamation  of  coal  with  the  strongest 
and  toughest  strip  mine  control  laws  in 
the  country.  The  State  people  know  what 
I  am  telling  you  now— they  know  what 
anthracite  coal  is — that  it  is  not  bitumi- 
nous. And  in  that  Pennsylvania  law 
there  are  separate  and  distinct  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  anthracite  strip 
mining.  Separate  and  distinct.  Because 
they  are  different. 

Governor  Shapp  has  sent  each  of  vou 
a  telegram  telling  you  this  is  so— that  he 
personally  endorses  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Pennsylvania  people  know  about  an- 
thracite and  passed  a  law  which  controls 
its  mining.  Thje  anthracite  section  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  is  in  the  bill  not 
because  of  Dan  Flood,  or  Bethlehem 
Steel,  but  because  this  bill  is  patterned 
m  many  ways  after  the  very  successful 
Pennsylvania  law.  And  that  law  calls  for 
and  recognizes  the  separate  and  distinct 
nature  of  anthracite  from  bitimilnous. 
Now  I  do  not  blame  people  who  do  not 
understand  this  difference.  For  years  in 
Washington,   when  you  say  the  word 
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"coal"  that  means  bituminous.  And  well 
it  should— 99.2  percent  of  all  coal  mined 
In  the  country  is  bituminous.  They  can- 
not even  spell  "anthracite"  In  Washing- 
ton. But  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  dif- 
ference you  end  up  with  problems. 

Let  me  tell  you.  I  cosponsored  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
That  was  in  1969.  The  regulations  in 
that  bill  were  written  for  bituminous 
coal.  That  was  great  for  bitimilnous 
mines,  but  in  the  anthracite  region,  the 
regulations  just  did  not  fit.  It  took  5 
years,  but  In  1974  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment set  up  a  special  anthracite  task 
force  to  work  out  the  mess.  Now  they 
have  separate  regulations  for  anthracite. 
One  further  point.  You  have  heard  the 
word  "exemption"  used  with  regard  to 
anthracite.  This  word  "exemption"  Is  a 
great  word,  but  it  just  is  not  the  truth. 
Sure,  the  anthracite  industry  would  like 
an  exemption  from  this  bill,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  get  one. 

All  that  the  anthracite  section  does  is 
say  that  for  those  particular  characteris- 
tics of  anthracite  which  make  Its  mining 
operations  different  than  bituminous,  the 
strict  Pennsylvania  law  shall  apply  be- 
cause that  law  recognizes  and  compen- 
sates for  the  differences  in  the  two  types 
of  coal.  That  is  all.  We  are  not  exempt. 
We  are  not  exempt  from  strict  reclama- 
tion standards.  We  are  not  exempt  from 
Federal  enforcement.  We  are  not  exempt 
from  paying  into  the  reclamation  fund. 
We  are  not  exempt  from  public  par- 
ticipation and  citizens'  suits.  The  list 
goes  on.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  is  weakened,  the  full  force 
of  Federal  regulation  would  apply. 

There  Is,  in  truth,  no  exemption  here. 
I  oppose  this  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
wanted  to  clarify  the  Record.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  made  a  state- 
ment that  this  amendment  with  regard 
to  anthracite  was  not  debated  by  the 
committee  before  it  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  all  the  other  amendments  which 
he  described  were  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  Record  should  be  clear  that 
the  Alaska  amendment  was  added  on  the 
floor  and  this  was  not  considered  by  the 
committee  before  its  consideration  here. 
So  in  both  situations,  in  the  Alaska  and 
the  anthracite  situations,  both  were  de- 
veloped after  the  committee  bill  had 
been  reported.  So  it  seems  to  me  all  three 
situations  should  be  taken  into  balance. 
There  are  features  with  respect  to  an- 
thracite mining  which  cannot  come 
under  the  literal  provisions  of  H.R.  25 
and  it  is  in  fact  very  similar  to  the  Kem- 
merer  Mine  situation  where  we  have  to 
deal  with  large  open  pits.  H.R.  25's  re- 
quirements cannot  be  met  in  these  spe- 
cial Instances  and  therefore  we  were 
forced  to  write  a  special  section  for  both 
these  areas.  The  committee  takes  the 
open  pit  Kemmerer  Mine  and  the  anthra- 
cite mine  and  taking  them  together  pro- 
vided exceptions  for  both. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Udall)  ,  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  reasons  why  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment  and  keep  section  529  in  the 
bill.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  sound  piece 
of  work  and  soundly  crafted  and  drafted 
and  a  soundly  balanced  bit  of  legislation 

Second,  it  is  only  a  partial  exemption 
from  the  environmental  standards  of  the 
bill — the  other  provisions  of  the  act 
apply— the  citizen  suits,  Federal  en- 
forcement, permit  approval  and  denial 
criteria,  and  so  on.  The  environmental 
standards  in  Pennsylvania  law  wUl  apply 
and  if  the  State  weakens  such  standards 
then  the  environmental  standards  in  the 
Federal  bill  will  apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona) there  were— ayes  40,  noes  32. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  170,  noes  248 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Ambro 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Annstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downey 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
du  Pont 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pen  wick 
Pindley 
Plthian 


[Roll  No.  60] 
AYES — 170 
Plowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Orassley 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hanimer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hinshaw 
Holland 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hubbard 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kasten 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krueger 
Lagomarsino 
Lent 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Magulre 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls 
Michel 
MUford 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moffett 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers,  Pa. 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pike 
Poage 
Pressler 
Pritchard 
Quie 
.  QuiUen 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberta 
Robinson 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Sarasin 
Satterfleld 
Scbroeder 
Sebelius 
Sharp 
Shrlver 
Slack 

Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Studds 
S3mims 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Tbone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
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Winn 

Wydler 

Young,  Pla. 

Wlrth 

Wylie 

Young,  Tex. 

Wright 

Young,  Alaska 
NOES— 248 

Adams 

Giaimo 

Neal 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Nedzi 

Anderson, 

Oilman 

Nichols 

Calif. 

Ginn 

Nix 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

Nolan 

Annunzio 

Green 

Nowak 

Ashley 

Kaley 

Oberstar 

Aspin 

Hall 

Obey 

AuCoin 

Hamilton 

O'Neill 

Badillo 

Hanley 

Ottlnger 

Baldus 

Hannaford 

Passman 

Barrett 

Harkln 

Patman 

Baucus 

Harrington 

Patterson,  CalU 

Beard,  R.I. 

Harris 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Bedeil 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Bell 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Hays,  Ohio 

Pickle 

Bergland 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Preyer 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Price 

Blaggi 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

RandaU 

Bingham 

Hightower 

Rangei 

Blanchard 

Horton 

Rees 

Blouin 

Howard 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Howe 

Riegle 

Boland 

Hughes 

Rinaldo 

Boiling 

Hungate 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Brademas 

Jenrette 

Rogers 

Breckinridge 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roncallo 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rooney 

Burgener 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rose 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rostenkomkl 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jordan 

Roush 

Burton,  John  L.Karth 

Roybal 

Burton,  Phillip  Kastenmeier 

Runnels 

Byron 

Kazen 

Russo 

Carney 

Keys 

Ryan 

Carr 

Krebs 

St  dermaln 

Chappell 

LaPalce 

Santinl 

Chisholm 

Landnmi 

Sarbanee 

Clay 

Latta 

Scheuer 

Cleveland 

Leggett 

Schneebell 

Conable 

Lehman 

Schulze 

Conyers 

Le  vitas 

Seiberling 

Corman 

Litton 

Shipley 

Cornell 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Shuster 

Cotter 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Sikes 

Coughlin 

Long,  La. 

Simon 

D'Amoiirs 

Long,  Md. 

Sisk 

Daniels, 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dominick  V. 

McCormack 

Spellman 

Danlelson 

McDade 

Staggers 

Davis 

McEwen 

Stanton, 

de  la  Garza 

McPall 

James  V. 

Delaney 

McHugh 

Stark 

Dell  urns 

McKay 

Steed 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Stokes 

Derrick 

Madden 

Stratton 

Dinsell 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Symington 

Drlnan 

Mazzoll 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Teague 

Eckhardt 

Mel  Cher 

Thompson 

Edgar 

Metcalfe 

Thornton 

Edwards,  Calif 

Meyner 

Traxler 

EUberg 

Mezvinsky 

Tsongas 

EnglUh 

Mikva 

Udall 

Eshleman 

Miller.  Calif. 

miman 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mineta 

Van  Deerlin 

Fascell 

Minish 

Vlgorito 

Pish 

Mink 

Walsh 

Plsher 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Flood 

Moakley 

White 

Plorio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wiggins 

Foley 

Morgan 

WUson,  Bob 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mosher 

Wolff 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Yates 

Fountain 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yatron 

Praser 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Tovmg,  Ga. 

Fulton 

Murtha 

Zablockl 

Puqua 

Myers,  Ind. 

Zeferettl 

Gaydos 

Nat  Cher 

NOT  VOnNO— 14 

Alexander 

Hubert 

WUson, 

Casey 

Henderson 

Charles  H., 

Ctolllns.  ni. 

Mills 

Calif. 

Diggs 

Risenhoover 

WUson, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Skubitz 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Waxman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mxlchxr: 
Page  306,  after  line  3,  insert: 

TITLE  VI.— INDIAN  LANDS  PROGRAM 

GRANTS    TO    TRIBES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  directly  to  any  Indian 
tribe  that  applies  to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant 
to  develop  and  administer  an  Indian  lands 
program  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  tribe 
to  realize  benefits  from  the  development  of 
its  coal  resources  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  cultural  values  of  the  tribe 
and  the  physical  environment  of  the  reser- 
vation. Including  land,  timber,  agricultural 
activity,  surface  and  ground  waters,  and  air, 
by  the  estajblishment  of  exploration,  mine 
operating  and  reclamation  regulations. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  achieve  the  piirposes  of  the  Act, 
recognize  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  In- 
dian lands  and  allotted  lands  of  such  tribes 
and  preserve  the  power  of  Indian  tribes  to 
approve  or  disapprove  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  operations. 

(c)  Indian  lands  programs  developed  by 
any  Indian  tribe  shall  meet  all  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  where  any  provision  of  any  tribal 
code,  ordinance,  or  regulation  in  effect  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  which 
may  become  effective  thereafter,  provides  for 
environmental  controls  and  regulations  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions which  are  more  stringent  than  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  hereto,  such  tribal  code,  ordinance, 
or  regulation  shall  not  be  construed  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

COAL  LEASING 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  ob- 
tain written  prior  approval  of  the  tribe  be- 
fore leasing  coal  under  ownership  of  the 
tribe. 

INDIAN  LANDS  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  603.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
one -hundred -and  eighty-day  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  regulations  cov- 
ering a  permanent  regulatory  procedure  for 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions setting  mining  and  reclamation  per- 
formance standards  based  on  and  Incorporat- 
ing the  provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act,  and 
establishing  procedures  and  requirements 
for  preparation,  submission,  and  approval  of 
Indian  lands  programs  and  development  and 
implementation  of  Federal  programs  under 
this  title.  Such  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated and  published  under  the  guidelines  of 
section  501  of  this  Act. 

APPROVAL  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Within  twenty-four  months 
after  the  receipt  of  funding  under  section 
601  (a)  of  this  Act,  but  not  less  than  thirty 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  tribe  which  expresses  to  the  Secretary 
an  Intent  to  develop  and  administer  an 
Indian  lands  program,  giving  the  tribe  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions on  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction,  except 
as  provided  in  section  521  and  title  IV  of 
this  Act  shall  submit  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram which  demonstrates  that  such  tribe 
has  the  capability  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve an  Indian  lands  program,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  within  six  full  calendar  months 
after  the  date  such  Indian  lands  program 
was  submitted  to  him. 


(c)  If  the  Secretary  di;>approves  an  Indian 
lands  program  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  sbaU 
notify  the  tribe  in  writing  of  his  decision  and 
set  forth  in  detaU  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
tribe  shall  have  sixty  days  in  which  to  re- 
submit a  revised  Indian  lands  program,  or 
portion  thereof:  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  the  resubmitted  Indian  lands 
program  or  portion  thereof  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  resubmission. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  504  of  this  Act,  the  inability  of  an 
Indian  tribe  to  take  any  action  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  prepare,  submit,  or  enforce  an 
Indian  lands  program,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
becatise  the  action  is  enjoined  by  the  issuance 
of  an  injunction  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  not  result  in  a  loss  of  ellgl- 
bUity  for  financial  assistance  under  titles  IV 
and  Vn  of  this  Act  or  in  the  Imposition  of  a 
Federal  program.  Regulations  of  the  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  cov- 
ered or  to  be  covered  by  the  Indian  lands 
program  subject  to  the  injunction  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to 
section  502  of  this  Act,  untU  such  time  as  the 
Injunction  terminates  or  for  one  year,  which- 
ever Is  shorter,  at  which  time  the  require- 
ments of  section  503  and  604  shaU  again  be 
fully  applicable. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
Indian  lands  program  submitted  under  this 
section  until  he  has — 

(1)  solicited  and  publicly  disclosed  the 
views  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculttire,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  or  having  spe- 
cial expertise  pertinent  to  the  proposed  In- 
dian lands  program; 

(2)  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  respect  to  those  aspects 
of  an  Indian  lands  program  which  relate  to 
air  or  water  quality  standards  promulgated 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
1151-1175)  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1857) ; 

(3)  held  at  least  one  public  hearing  on  the 
Indian  lands  program  for  the  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  on  its  reservation:  and 

(4)  found  that  the  Indian  tribe  has  the 
legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  the  environ- 
mental protection  standards. 

XNITIAI,   REGULATORY    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  605.  (a)  No  person  shall  open  or 
develop  any  new  or  previously  mined  or  aban- 
doned site  for  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  on  Indian  lands  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless  such 
person  is  in  compliance  with  existing  Federal 
regulations  governing  surface  coal  mining  on 
Indian  lands. 

(b)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  implehient  a  Federal 
enforcement  program  which  shall  remain  In 
effect  on  those  Indian  lands  on  which  there 
is  surface  coal  mining  and  where  the  Indian 
tribe  has  expressed  to  the  Secretary  an  intent 
to  develop  and  administer  an  Indian  lands 
program,  until  the  Indian  lands  program  has 
been  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  untU 
a  Federal  program  has  been  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  enforcement  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  502(f)(1),  502(f) 
(2),  502(f)(3).  S02(f)(4),  and  502(f)<5). 

(c)  Following  the  final  disapproval  of  an 
Indian  lands  program,  and  prior  to  promul- 
gation of  a  Federal  program  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  Including  judicial  review  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, existing  surfEwe  coal  mining  operations 
may  continue  surface  mining  ofjerations  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  502  of  this 
Act. 
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FEDERAL     PROGRAM 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
promulgate  and  Implement,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act,  a  Federal  program  for  an 
Indian  tribe  that  expresses  an  Intent  to  de- 
velop and  administer  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram If  such  Indian  tribe — 

(1)  falls  to  submit  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram covering  surface  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations  by  the  end  of  the  thirty 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  falls  to  resubmit  an  acceptable  Indian 
lands  program  within  sixty  days  of  disap- 
proval of  a  proposed  Indian  lands  program: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  imple- 
ment a  Federal  program  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  period  allowed  for  sub- 
mission of  an  Indian  lands  program  as  pro- 
vided for  in  claufie  (1)  of  this  subaectlon; 
or 

(3)  falls  to  Implement,  enforce,  or  maintain 
Its  approved  Indian  lands  program  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act. 

If  tribal  compliance  with  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection  requires  an  act  of  the  tribal 
council  or  tribal  legislature  the  Secretary 
may  extend  the  period  for  submission  of  an 
Indian  lands  program  up  to  an  additional 
six  months.  Promulgation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  Federal  program  vests  the  Secretary 
with  exclusive  Jurisdiction  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  surface  coal  mining  and  recla- 
mation operations  taking  place  on  lands  with- 
in any  tribal  reservation  or  upon  tribal  lands 
not  in  compliance  with  this  Act.  After  pro- 
mulgation and  implementation  of  a  Federal 
program  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  regulatory 
authority.  In  promul({atlng  and  implemen- 
tatlng  a  Federal  program  for  a  particular  In- 
dian tribe  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  that  Indian  tribal 
reservation's  terrain,  climate,  biological, 
chemical  and  other  relevant  physical  condi- 
tions. 

(b)  Prior  to  promulgation  and  implemen- 
tation of  any  proposed  Federal  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  adequate  public  notice 
and  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  enrolled 
members  of  the  tribe  in  a  location  convenient 
to  the  tribe. 

(c)  Permits  issued  pursuant  to  an  approved 
Indian  lands  program  shall  be  valid  but  re- 
viewable under  a  Federal  program  pursuant 
to  section  504(d)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  An  Indian  tribe  which  has  failed  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram prior  to  Implementation  of  a  Federal 
program  may  submit  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram at  any  time  after  such  implementation 
pursuant  to  section  504  of  this  Act.  UntU 
an  Indian  lands  program  is  approved  as  pro- 
vided under  this  section,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram shall  remain  In  effect  and  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  Fed- 
eral program,  including  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  permit  Issued  thereunder,  shall 
remain  In  effect. 

(e)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral program  shall  be  valid  but  reviewable 
under  the  approved  Indian  lands  program. 
The  tribal  regiilatory  authority  may  review 
such  permits  to  determine  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  the  approved  Indian 
lands  program  are  not  being  violated.  If  the 
tribal  regtilatory  authority  determines  any 
permit  to  have  been  granted  contrary  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  or  the  approved 
Indian  lands  program,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
permittee  and  provide  him  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  submission  of  a  new  applica- 
tion and  reasonable  time  to  conform  ongoing 
surface  mining  and  reclamation  operations 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  or  approved 
Indian  lands  program. 

ADMINISTRATION    BY    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  607.  (a)  At  any  time,  a  tribe  may  se- 
lect to  have  its  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Upon  such  a  request  by  a  tribe 
the  Secretary  shall  assume  the  responslbUlty 


for  administering  the  tribe's  Indian  lands 
program  for  that  reservation. 

(b)  Permits  Issued  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved Indian  lands  program  shall  be  valid 
but  reviewable  under  a  Federal  program  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  subsection  306(a)  of  this 
Act.  Immediately  following  the  promulgation 
of  a  Federal  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  to  review  such  permits  to  deter- 
mine that  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
not  being  violated.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  permit  has  been  granted  con- 
trary to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  he  shall 
so  advise  the  permittee  and  provide  him  a 
reasonable  time  to  conform  ongoing  surface 
coal  mining  and  reclamation  operations  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  program. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Indian  tribes  are  author- 
ized to  use  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  601(a)  of  this  title  for  the  hiring 
of  professional  and  technical  personnel  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  allocate  funds  to  legit- 
imately recognized  organizations  of  the  tribe 
that  are  pursuing  the  objectives  of  this  title, 
as  well  as  hire  special  consultants,  groups,  or 
firms  from  the  public  and  private  sector,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  establishing,  or 
Implementing  an  Indian  lands  program. 

AUTHORIZATION      PRIORITY 

Sec.  609.  Of  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  714(a)  of  this  Act,  first  prior- 
ity on  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  610.  Any  Indian  tribe  which  Is  receiv- 
ing or  has  received  a  grant  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 714(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  report  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary,  In 
a  manner  prescribed  by  him,  on  activities 
undertaken  by  the  tribe  pursuant  to  or  under 
this  title. 

enforcement 

Sec.  611.  For  the  purpose  of  administering 
an  Indian  lands  program  under  this  Act,  a 
tribe  shall  have  Jurisdictional  authority  In- 
cluding the  ability  to  require  compliance 
with  said  regulations  over  all  persons  whether 
Indian  or  non-Indian  engaged  in  surface 
coal  mining  operations  and  that  all  disputes 
will  be  adjudicated  in  the  appropriate  tribal 
court  forum  until  that  remedy  Is  exhausted 
and  then  the  aggrieved  party  has  the  right 
to  a  trial  de  novo  in  Federal  district  court 
in  the  appropriate  district. 

INDIAN  LANDS  STUDY 

Sec.  612.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
study  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face coal  mining  on  Indian  lands  which  will 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  recog- 
nize the  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  these 
lands.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
may  contract  or  give  grants  to  Indian  tribes, 
qualified  institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons.  The  study  report  shall 
include  proposed  legislation  designed  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes  to  assume  full  regulatory 
authority  over  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  regulation  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing on  Indian  lands. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  together  with  draft  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
which  would  be  affected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  all  surface  coal  mining  operations  on 
Indian  lands  wherein  the  tribe  has  not  ap- 
plied for  a  grant  to  develop  and  administer 
an  Indian  lands  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  title,  or  has  not  selected 
to  have  its  Indian  lands  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
607  of  this  title,  shall  comply  with  require- 
ments at  least  as  stringent  as  those  Imposed 


by  subsections  515(b)(2),  515(b)(3)  515 
(b)(5).  515(b) (10),  515(b) (13).  5i5(b) 
(19),  and  515(d)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secre- 
retary  shall  incorporate  the  requirements  of 
such  provisions  in  all  existing  and  new  leases 
for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  surface 
coal  mining  operations  on  Indian  lands  shall 
comply  with  requirements  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  those  Imposed  by  sections  507,  508 
509,  510,  515,  516,  517,  and  519  of  this  Act  and 
the  Secretary  shall  incorporate  the  require- 
ments of  such  provisions  In  all  existing  and 
new  leases  Issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  and  enforce  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  addition  to  those  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Indian  tribe  In  such  leasee. 

(f)  Any  change  required  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  In  the  study  authorized  in 
this  section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of 
the  fluids  authorized  In  section  714(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  reserved  for  this  pxupose. 

aIS^^RTS  to  concress 
Sec.  613.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  all  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  this 
title  and  on  the  impacts  of  all  other  pro- 
grams or  services  to  or  on  behalf  of  Indians 
on  the  ability  of  Indian  tribes  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  this  title. 

Mr.  MELCHER  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  a  new  title  to  the 
bill  dealing  with  an  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram. In  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  we  had  such  a  title. 

In  conference  the  conferees  opted  to 
treat  the  subject  on  what  to  do  with  the 
reclamation  of  Indian  lands  If  their  lands 
were  stripped  for  coal  by  having  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  delegated  to 
conduct  studies  on  those  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  the  Indian  tribes  asked  for 
such  a  study  to  determine  how  strip  min- 
ing would  aftect  them  and  how  to  arrive 
at  effective  reclamation  for  their  land 
on  their  reservations. 

In  doing  so,  we  bumped  out  of  the 
final  conference  bill  the  rather  detailed 
Indian  lands  program  that  we  have 
passed  here  in  the  House. 

What  I  have  done  in  this  amendment 
is  to  offer  a  blending  of  the  conference 
decision  of  having  a  study  with  those 
tribes  that  desire  to  have  one  conducted 
and  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  their  own  reservation,  or  they 
can  develop  an  Indian  lands  program  of 
their  own.  Briefly,  this  would  allow  them 
to  adopt  stronger  standards  than  the 
minimum  Federal  standards  set  forth  in 
the  bill.  It  would  treat  them  in  the  same 
way  that  we  treat  a  State  in  the  bill, 
where  we  say  to  the  State,  "You  can 
meet  these  minimum  Federal  standards, 
and  that  is  good  enough;  but  if  you  want 
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to  have  stronger  standards,  you  can  also 
do  that  and  run  your  own  program." 

What  we  say  in  the  Indian  lands  pro- 
gram, if  we  adopt  this  amendment  that 
I  am  offering,  is  that  the  Indian  tribes 
that  so  elect  to  have  stronger  standards 
can  have  them,  and  we  give  them  that 
privilege.  If  they  do  not  want  stronger 
standards,  that  is  their  privilege,  too.  The 
various  Indian  tribes  can  ask  for  the 
study  or  they  can  designate  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  supervise  the  Fed- 
eral standards  on  any  reclamation  pro- 
gram involving  coal  strip  mining  on  the 
reservations,  or  decide  to  have  stronger 
standards  to  enforce  on  their  reserva- 
tions. 

It  is  their  land;  Indian  culture  is  tied 
close  to  their  land,  and  my  amendment 
recognizes  their  basic  right  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  own  lands. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall^  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

How  to  handle  the  coal  imderlylng 
Indian  lands  has  been  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  we  faced  In  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Montana  has  given  this  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  on  several  occasions  has 
had  solutions  that  I  thought  would  solve 
the  problem,  but  this  particular  solution 
is  one  that  we  have  gone  over  on  our 
side,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  Mink)  and  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Mebds),  who 
chairs  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 
The  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Halit) 
chaired  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee 
for  a  number  of  years  and  has  an  in- 
tense interest  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  I  speak  for  most  of 
us  on  our  side,  this  is  a  good  approach 
to  take  to  conference.  It  gives  options, 
it  is  flexible,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

He,  of  course,  knows  of  my  long  inter- 
est in  Indian  legislation. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  amendment, 

and  I  rise  in  wholehearted  support  of 

this  amendment.  I  think  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.    MELCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

thank  the  gentleman. 

I  urge  that  the  House  accept  the 
amendment  and  thereby  endorse  Indian 
rights  to  have  a  positive  voice  In  the 
destiny  of  their  own  reservation  lands 
If  some  of  It  is  strip  mined  for  coal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
Amendments  to  title  V? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  VI— DESIGNATION  OP  LANDS  UN- 
SUITABLE FOR  NONCOAL  MINING 

DESIGNATION    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  Federal  lands 
within  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may,  and  If  so  requested  by  the  Ctovernor  of 
such  State,  shall  review  any  area  within  such 
lands  to  assess  whether  It  may  be  unsuitable 
for  mining  operations  for  minerals  or  ma- 
terials other  than  coal,  pursuant  to  the  cri- 
teria and  procedures  of  this  section. 

(b)  An  area  of  Federal  lands  may  be  desig- 
nated under  this  section  as  unsuitable  for 
mining  operations  if  (1)  such  area  consists 
of  Federal  land  of  a  predominantly  urban  or 
suburban  character,  used  primarily  for  resi- 
dential or  related  purposes,  the  mineral  estate 
of  which  remains  in  the  public  domain,  or 
(2)  such  area  consists  of  Federal  land  where 
mining  operations  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  lands  used  primarily  for  residen- 
tial or  related  purposes,  or  (3)  lands  where 
such  mining  operations  could  result  in  irre- 
versible damage  to  important  historic,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  or  aesthetic  values  or  natural 
systems,  of  more  than  local  significance,  or 
could  unreasonably  endanger  human  life  and 
property. 

(c)  Any  person  having  an  Interest  which 
is  or  may  be  adversely  affected  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  Secretary  to  seek  exclu- 
sion of  an  area  from  mining  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  the  redesignation  of 
an  area  or  part  thereof  as  suitable  for  such 
operations.  Such  petition  shall  contain  alle- 
gations of  fact  with  supporting  evidence 
wWch  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  allega- 
tions. The  petitioner  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  and  finding 
with  reasons  therefor  upon  the  matter  of 
their  petition.  In  any  instance  where  a  Gov- 
ernor requests  the  Secretary  to  review  an 
area,  or  where  the  Secretary  finds  the  na- 
tional Interest  so  requires,  the  Secretary  may 
temporarUy  withdraw  the  area  to  be  reviewed 
from  mineral  entry  or  leasing  pending  such 
review:  Provided,  however.  That  such  tem- 
porary withdrawal  be  ended  as  promptly  as 
practicable  and  In  no  event  shall  exceed  two 
years. 

(d)  In  no  event  Is  a  land  area  to  be  desig- 
nated unsuitable  for  mining  operations  un- 
der this  section  on  which  mining  operations 
are  being  conducted  prior  to  the  holding  of 
a  hearing  on  such  petition  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Valid  existing 
rights  shall  be  preserved  and  not  affected  by 
such  designation.  Designation  of  an  area  as 
unsuitable  for  mining  operations  under  this 
section  shall  not  prevent  subsequent  mineral 
exploration  of  such  area,  except  that  such 
exploration  shaU  require  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  holder  of  the  surface  estate, 
which  consent  shall  be  filed  vrtth  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  may  promulgate,  with 
respect  to  any  designated  area,  regulations 
to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  of  such  ex- 
ploration. 

(e)  Prior  to  any  dealgnaticm  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
detailed  statement  on  (i)  the  potential 
mineral  resources  of  the  area,  .(11)  the  de- 
mand for  such  mineral  resources,  and  (Hi) 
the  Impact  of  such  designation  or  the  absence 
of  such  designation  on  the  environment, 
economy,  and  the  supply  of  such  'mineral 
resources. 

(f )  When  the  Secretary  designates  an  area 
of  Federal  lands  as  unsuitable  for  all  or  cer- 
tain types  of  mining  operations  for  minerals 
and  materials  other  than  coal  pursuant  to 
this  section  he  may  withdraw  such  area  from 
mineral  entry  or  leasing,  or  condition  such 
entry  or  leasing  so  as  to  limit  such  minmg 
operations  in  accordance  with  his  deter- 
mination, if  the  Secretary  also  determines, 
based  on  his  analysis  pursuant  to  subsection 
601  (e) .  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  such 
designation,  would  be  greater  than  the  bene- 
fits  to   the   regional   or   national   economy 
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which  could  result  from  mineral  develop- 
ment of  such  area. 

(g)  Any  party  with  a  valid  legal  Interest 
who  has  appeared  in  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  Secretary's  determination 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  Secretary's  decision  (or  by  his  failure 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  time)  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  for  review  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  pertinent  area  is  located. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading > .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  VI  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
DEronnoNs 
Sec.  701.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  except  where  otherwise  described; 

(2)  "State"  means  a  Stete  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  Guam; 

(3)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Reclamation,  and  Enforcement 
established  pursuant  to  title  11; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof;  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  interstate 
commerce; 

(5)  "s\irface  coal  mining  operations" 
means — 

(A)  activities  conducted  on  the  surface 
of  lands  in  connection  with  a  surface  coal 
mine  or  surface  operations  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  Interstate 
commerce.  Such  activities  include  excava- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  includ- 
ing such  common  methods  as  contour,  strip, 
auger,  mountalntop  removal,  box  cut,  open 
pit,  and  area  mining,  and  In  situ  distillation 
or  retorting,  leaching  or  other  chemical  or 
physical  processing,  and  the  cleaning,  con- 
centrating, or  other  processing  or  prepara- 
tion, loading  of  coal  for  interstate  commerce 
at  or  near  the  mine  site:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  activities  do  not  Include  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  incidental  to  the  extraction 
of  other  minerals  where  coal  does  not  exceed 
16%  percentum  of  the  tonnage  of  minerals 
removed  for  purposes  of  commercial  use  or 
sale  or  coal  explorations  subject  to  section 
512  of  this  Act   and 

(B)  the  areas  upon  which  such  activities 
occur  or  where  such  activities  disturb  the 
natural  land  surface.  Such  areas  shall  also 
Include  any  adjacent  land  the  use  of  which 
Is  Incidental  to  any  such  activities,  all  lands 
affected  by  the  construction  of  new  roculs  or 
the  improvement  or  use  of  existing  roads  to 
gain  access  to  the  site  of  such  activities  and 
for  haulage,  and  excavations,  workings,  Im- 
poundments, dams,  ventilation  shafts,  entry- 
ways,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  stockpiles,  over- 
burden pUes,  spoil  banks,  culm  banks,  tail- 
ings, holes  or  depressions,  repair  areas,  stor- 
age areas,  processing  areas,  shipping  areas 
and  other  areas  upon  which  are  sited  struc- 
ttiree,  facilities,  or  other  projjerty  or  materials 
on  the  surface,  resulting  from  or  Incident  to 
such  activities: 

(6)   "surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations"  means  surface  mining  operations 
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and  all  activities  necessary  and  Incident  to 
the  reclanuttion  of  such  operations  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "lands  within  any  State"  or  "lands 
within  such  State"  means  all  lands  within  a 
State  other  than  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands; 

(8)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  land,  in- 
cluding mineral  interests,  owned  by  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the  land 
and  without  regard  to  the  agency  having  re- 
sponsibility for  management  thereof,  except 
Indian  lands; 

(9)  "Indian  lands"  means  all  lands,  in- 
cluding mineral  Interests,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  any  Indian  reservation,  not- 
withstanding the  Issuance  of  any  patent,  and 
including  rights-of-way.  and  all  lands  held  in 
trust  for  or  supervised  by  any  Indian  tribe; 

(10)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  having  a 
governing  body  recognized  by  the  Secretary; 

(11)  "State  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
503  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  rec- 
lamation operations,  on  lands  within  such 
State  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  "Federal  program"  means  a  program 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504  to  regulate  siu^ace  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  on  lands  within  a 
State  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act; 

( 13 )  "Federal  lands  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  523  to  regulate  surface  coal  mining 
and  reclamation  operations  on  Federal  lands; 

( 14)  "reclamation  plan"  means  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  for  a  permit  under  a 
Stat©  program  or  Federal  program  which  sets 
forth  a  plan  for  reclamation  of  the  proposed 
surface  coal  mining  operations  pxirsuant  to 
section  608; 

(15)  "State  regulatory  authority"  means 
the  department  or  agency  In  each  State 
which  has  primary  responsibility  at  the  State 
level  for  administering  this  Act; 

(16)  "regulatory  authority"  means  the 
State  regulatory  authority  where  the  State 
is  administering  this  Act  under  an  approved 
State  program  or  the  Secretary  where  the 
Secretary  is  administering  this  Act  under  a 
Federal  program; 

(17)  "person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  society,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, firm,  company,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(18)  "permit"  means  a  permit  to  conduct 
surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  opera- 
tions Issued  by  the  State  regulatory  author- 
ity pursuant  to  a  State  program  or  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  a  Federal  program; 

(19)  "permit  applicant"  or  "applicant" 
means  a  person  applying  for  a  permit; 

(20)  "permittee"  means  a  person  holding 
a  permit; 

(21)  "fund"  means  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Reclamation  Fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  401; 

(22)  "other  minerals"  means  clay,  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  metalliferous  and  nonmetalU- 
ferous  ores,  and  any  other  solid  material  or 
substances  of  commercial  value  excavated  In 
solid  form  from  natural  deposits  on  or  In 
the  Earth,  exclusive  of  coal  and  thoee  min- 
erals which  occur  naturally  in  liquid  or  gas- 
eous form; 

(23)  "approximate  original  contotir"  means 
that  surface  configuration  achieved  by  back- 
filling and  grading  of  the  mined  area  so 
that  It  closely  resembles  the  surface  con- 
figuration of  the  land  prior  to  mining  and 
blends  into  and  complements  the  drainage 
pattern  of  the  surrounding  terrain,  with  all 
highwalls,  spoil  piles,  and  depressiona  elim- 
inated except  that  water  Impoundments  may 
be  permitted  where  the  regulatory  authority 


determines  that  they  are  In  compliance  with 
section  515(b)  (8)  of  this  Act; 

(24)  "operator"  means  any  person,  part- 
nership, or  cori>oration  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing who  removes  or  Intends  to  remove  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  coal  from 
the  earth  by  cosJ  mining  within  twelve  con- 
secutive calendar  months  in  any  one  loca- 
tion; 

(25)  "permit  area"  means  the  area  of 
land  Indicated  on  the  approved  map  sub- 
mitted by  the  operator  with  his  application, 
which  area  of  land  shall  be  covered  by  the 
operator's  bond  as  required  by  section  509 
of  this  Act  and  shall  be  readily  identifiable 
by  appropriate  markers  on  the  site; 

(26)  "unwarranted  failure  to  comply" 
means  the  failure  of  a  permittee  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  any  violation  of  his  per- 
mit or  any  requirement  of  this  Act  due  to 
indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of  rea- 
sonable care,  or  the  failure  to  abate  any 
violation  of  such  permit  or  the  Act  due  to 
indifference,  lack  of  diligence,  or  lack  of 
reasonable  care; 

(27)  "alluvial  valley  floors  '  means  the  un- 
consolidated stream  laid  deposits  holding 
streams  where  water  availability  is  sufficient 
for  subirrlgation  or  flood  irrigation  agricul- 
tural activities; 

(28)  "Imminent  danger  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  public"  means  the  existence  of 
any  condition  or  practice,  or  any  violation  of 
a  permit  or  other  requirement  of  this  Act  in 
a  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  oper- 
ation, which  condition,  practice,  or  violation 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  sub- 
stantial physical  harm  to  persons  outside 
the  permit  area  before  such  condition,  prac- 
tice, or  violation  can  be  abated. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    LAWS 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  as  superseding,  amending,  modify- 
ing, or  repealing  the  Mining  and  Minerals 
Policy  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  21a),  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321-47),  or  any  of  the  foUowing  Acts 
or  with  any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  The  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetaliic 
Mine  Safety  Act   (30  U.S.C.  721-740). 

(2)  The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742). 

(3)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  (79  Stat.  903).  as  amended,  the  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  thereto,  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  preservation  of  water 
quality. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857) . 

(5)  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3261). 

(6)  The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (33  U.S.C.  407). 

(7)  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  of  1934  ( 16  U.S.C.  661-666c) . 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  in  any 
way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  in  any  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  contract,  or  other  Instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
regulate  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation 
operations  on  lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable  each 
Federal  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  States  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge, 
or  in  any  other  way  discriminate  against,  or 
cause  to  be  fired  or  discriminated  against, 
any  employee  or  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
such  employee  or  representative  has  filed, 
instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  Instituted 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  has  testi- 
fied or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 


any  person  In  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  firing  or 
alleged  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  person  or  operator 
who  will  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  the  alleged  violation.  The  parties 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days 
prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
564  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  receiving  the  report  of  such  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of 
fact.  If  he  finds  that  a  violation  did  occur, 
he  shall  issue  a  decision  Incorporating 
therein  and  his  findings  in  an  order  requiring 
the  party  committing  the  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  viola- 
tion as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the:  employee  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees  to  his  former  posi- 
tion with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that 
there  was  no  violation,  he  shall  issue  a  find- 
ing. Orders  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  are  subject  to 
judicial  review  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  any  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amounts  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(Including  attorneys'  fees)  to  have  been 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  applicant  for,  or 
in  connection  with,  the  institution  and  pros- 
ecution of  such  proceedings,  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  persons  conunltting  the  violation. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  con- 
tinuing evaluations  of  potential  losses  or 
shifts  of  employment  which  may  result  from 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  any  require- 
ment of  this  Act  including,  where  appro- 
priate, investigating  threatened  mine 
closures  or  reductions  in  employment 
allegedly  resulting  from  such  enforcement 
or  requirement.  Any  employee  who  is  dis- 
charged or  laid  off,  threatened  with  dis- 
charge or  layoff,  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  because  of  the  alleged 
resiUts  of  the  enforcement  or  requirement  of 
this  Act,  or  any  representative  of  such  em- 
ployee, may  request  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  full  Investigation  of  the  matter.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  thereupon  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and,  at  the  request  of  any  Interested 
party,  shall  hold  public  hearings  on  not  less 
than  five  days'  notice,  and  shall  at  such 
hearings  require  the  parties.  Including  the 
employer  involved,  to  present  Information 
relating  to  the  actual  or  potential  effect  of 
such  limitation  or  order  on  employment  and 
on  any  alleged  discharge,  layoff,  or  other  dis- 
crimination and  the  detailed  reasons  or 
justification  therefor.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
54  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
receiving  the  report  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  make  findings 
of  fact  as  to  the  effect  of  such  enforcement 
or  requirement  on  employment  and  on  the 
alleged  discharge,  layoff,  or  discrimination 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  Such  report,  findings, 
and  recommendations  shall  be  available  to 
the  public.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  require  or  authorize  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  to  modify  or  withdraw 
any  enforcement   action   or   requirement. 

PROTECTION    or    GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  704.  Section  1114,  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the 
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words  "or  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior" 
after  the  worlds  "Department  of  Labor"  con- 
tained in  that  section. 

GRANTS   TO   THE    STATES 

Sec  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  develop- 
ing, administering,  and  enforcing  State  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  year,  60  per  centum 
of  total  costs  Incurred  during  the  second 
year,  and  40  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  in- 
curred during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  provide  assistance  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  in  the  devel- 
opment, administration,  and  enforcement 
of  Its  State  programs.  Such  cooperation  and 
assistance  shall  Include — 

(1)  technlcfLl  assistance  and  training  in- 
cluding provision  of  necessary  curricular  and 
instruction  materials,  In  the  development, 
administration,  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
programs;  and 

(2)  assistance  in  preparing  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  inventory  of  information 
on  surface  coal  mining  and  reclamation  op- 
erations for  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  pro- 
grams. Such  assistance  shall  Include  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  making  avail- 
able data  relevant  to  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  operations  and  to  the  develop- 
ment, administration,  and  enforcement  of 
State  programs  concerning  such  operations. 

ANNUAL  BEPOBT 

Sec  706.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning  activities  conducted  by 
him.  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Among  other  matters, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report 
recommendations  for  additional  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

severabilitt 

Sec.  707.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

ALASKAN    StmPACE   CXIAL    MINE    STTTDY 

Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Academy  of  Engineering  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  surface  coal  mining 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Alaska  in  order 
to  determine  which,  if  any.  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  should  be  modified  with  respect 
to  surface  coal  mining  operations  in  Alaska. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  vears  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  his  re- 
port a  draft  of  legislation  to  Implement  any 
changes  recommended  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Until  one  year  after  the  Secretary  has 
made  this  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, or  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  comes  first,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  appU- 
cabillty  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto,  to  any 
surface  coal  mining  operation  in  Alaska  from 
Which  coal  has  been  mined  during  the  year 
preceding  enactment  of  this  Act  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary  to  insiwe  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  such  surface  coal  mining 
operation.  The  Secretary  may  exercise  his 
suspension  authority  only  after  he  has  (1) 
published  a  notice  of  proposed  suspension 
to  the  Federal  Register  and  in  a  newspaper 
ot  general  clrcxUatlon  In  the  area  of  Alaska 
In  Which  the  affected  surface  coal  mining  op- 


eration is  located,  and  (2)  held  a  pubUc 
hearing  on  the  proposed  suspension  In 
Alaska. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
(260,000. 

STTJDT  OF  RECLAMATION  STANDARDS  FOR  SURFACE 
MINCNO    OF    OTHER    MINERALS 

Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  is  directed  to  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  other  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  or  private  groups  as  appro- 
priate, for  an  in-depth  study  of  current  and 
developing  technology  for  surface  and  open 
pit  mining  and  reclamation  for  minerals 
other  than  coal  designed  to  assist  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  effective  and  reasonable  regu- 
lation of  surface  and  open  pit  mining  and 
reclamation  for  minerals  other  than  coal, 
with  a  primary  ^mphasls  upon  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands  reserves.  The  study  shall — 

(1)  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  re- 
qulremente  of  this  Act  can  be  met  by  such 
technology  and  the  costs  involved; 

(2)  Identify  areas  where  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  cannot  be  met  by  current  and 
developing  technology; 

(3)  in  those  instances  describe  require- 
mente  most  comparable  to  those  of  this  Act 
which  could  be  met,  the  costs  involved,  and 
the  differences  in  reclamation  resulte  be- 
tween these  requirements  and  those  of  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  discuss  alternative  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  Insure  the  achievement  of 
the  most  beneficial  post-mining  land  use  for 
areas  affected  by  surface  and  open-pit  min- 
ing. 

(b)  The  study  together  with  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  with 
respect  to  surface  or  open  pit  mining  for 
sand  and  gravel  the  study  shsai  be  submitted 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 
$500,000. 

INDIAN    LANDS 

Sec.  710.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
study  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  on  Indian  lands  which  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  recog- 
nize the  special  Jurisdictional  status  of  these 
lands.  In  carrying  out  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  Indian  tribes.  The 
study  report  shall  include  proposed  legis- 
lation designed  to  allow  Indian  tribes  to 
elect  to  assume  full  regulatory  authority 
over  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
regulation  of  surface  mining  of  coal  on  In- 
dian lands. 

(b)  The  study  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  together  with  drafte  of  proposed 
legislation  and  the  view  of  each  Indian  tribe 
which  would  be  affected  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  1,   1976. 

(c)  On  and  after  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  all 
surface  coal  mining  operations  on  Indian 
lands  shall  comply  with  requlremente  at 
least  as  stringent  as  those  imposed  by  sub- 
section 615(b)(2),  616(b)(3).  616(b)(5), 
515(b) (10),  616(b) (13),  515(b) (19),  and 
516(d)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  shall 
incorporate  the  requirements  of  such  pro- 
visions In  all  existing  and  new  leases  Issued 
for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(d)  On  and  after  thirty  months  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  on  Indian  lands  shall  com- 
ply with  requirements  at  least  as  stringent 
as  those  imposed  by  sections  507,  608,  509, 
610,  616,  616,  617,  and  619  of  this  Act  and 
the  Secretary  shall  incorporate  the  require- 


ments of  such  provisions  in  all  existing  and 
new  leases  Issued  for  coal  on  Indian  lands. 

(e)  With  respect  to  leases  issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  include  and  enforce  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  addition  to  those  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  as  may  be  requested  by 
the  Indian  tribe  in  such  leases. 

(f )  Any  change  required  by  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  this  section  in  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  coal  lease  on  Indian  lands 
existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes  affected  in  the  study  authorized  in  this 
section  and  not  more  than  $700,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  712(a)  shall  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PRACTICES 

Sec.  711.  In  order  to  encourage  advances 
in  mining  and  reclamation  practices,  the 
regulatory  authority  may  authorize  depar- 
tures in  Individual  cases  on  an  experimental 
basis  from  the  environmental  protection  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  under  sec- 
tions 615  and  516  of  this  Act.  Such  depar- 
tures may  be  authorized  if  (I)  the  experi- 
mental practices  are  potentially  more  or  at 
least  as  environmentally  protective,  during 
and  after  mining  oi>eratlons,  as  those  re- 
quired by  promulgated  standards;  (11)  the 
mining  operation  is  no  larger  than  necessary 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  experimental  practices;  and 
(ill)  the  experimental  practices  do  not  re- 
duce the  protection  afforded  public  health 
and  safety  below  that  provided  by  promul- 
gated standards. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  712.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  following  sums,  and  all  such 
funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended: 

(a)  For  the  implementation  and  funding 
of  sections  502,  522,  405(b)  (3) .  and  710.  con- 
tract authority  is  granted  to  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Interior  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  be- 
come available  Immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  administrative  and  other  purposes 
of  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  authorization  Is  provided  for  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  and  $30.- 
000.000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

RESEARCH     AND    DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS    ON 
ALTERNATIVE  COAL  MINING  TECHNOLOGIES 

Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  and  promote  the  coordination 
and  acceleration  of,  research,  studies,  sur- 
veys, experimente,  demonstration  projects, 
and  training  relating  to — 

(1)  the  development  and  application  of 
coal  mining  technologies  which  provide 
alternatives  to  surface  disturbance  and  which 
maximizes  the  recovery  of  available  coal  re- 
sources, including  the  Improvement  of  pres- 
ent imderground  mining  methods,  methods 
for  the  return  of  underground  mining 
wastes  to  the  mine  void,  methods  for  the 
underground  mining  of  thick  coal  seams  and 
very  deep  seams;  and 

(2)  safety  and  health  in  the  application 
of  such  technologies,  methods,  and  means. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  activities  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  and  make  grants  to  qualified 
Institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  and  per- 
sons. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  $36,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  for  each  year  thereafter  for  the 
next  four  years. 
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SURFACE    OWNER    PROTECTION 


Sec.  714.  (a)  The  provisions  and  proce- 
dures specified  In  this  section  shall  apply 
where  coal  owned  by  the  United  States  under 
land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are  owned 
by  a  surface  owner  as  defined  in  this  section 
is  to  be  mined  by  methods  other  than  under- 
ground mining  techniques.  In  order  to  mini- 
mize disturbance  to  surface  owners  from  sur- 
face coal  mining  of  Federal  coal  deposits, 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  his  discretion  but.  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  refrain 
from  leasing  such  coal  deposits  for  develop- 
ment by  methods  other  than  underground 
mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  lease  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  VS.C.  201a),  except  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  by  any  method  other  than 
competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject  to 
this  section  in  a  leasing  tract,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose  land 
Is  to  be  Included  in  the  proposed  leasing 
tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  Intention  to 
place  such  deposits  tmder  such  land  in  a 
leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  Into 
any  lease  of  such  coal  deposits  until  the 
surface  owner  has  given  written  consent  and 
the  Secretary  has  obtained  such  consent,  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  mining  opera- 
tions, and  the  applicant  has  agreed  to  pay 
m  addition  to  the  rental  and  royalty  and 
other  obligations  due  the  United  States  the 
money  value  of  the  surface  owner's  interest 
as  determined  according  to  the  provisions 
of  section  (e) . 

(e)  The  value  of  the  surface  owner's  In- 
terest shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  based 
on  appraisals  made  by  three  appraisers.  One 
such  appraiser  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  appointed  by  the  surface  own- 
er concerned,  and  one  appointed  Jointly  by 
the  appraisers  named  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  surface  owner.  In  computing  the  value 
of  the  surface  owner's  interest,  the  apprais- 
ers shall  first  fix  and  determine  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  surface  estate  and  they 
shall  then  determine  and  add  the  value  of 
such  of  the  following  losses  and  costs  to  the 
extent  that  such  losses  and  costs  arise  from 
the  surface  coal  mining  operations: 

(1)  loss  of  income  to  the  surface  owner 
during  the  mining  and  reclamation  process; 

(2)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  reloca- 
tion or  dislocation  during  the  mining  and 
reclamation  process; 

(3)  cost  to  the  surface  owner  for  the  loss 
of  livestock,  crops,  water  or  other  Improve- 
ments; 

(4)  any  other  damage  to  the  surface  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  caused  by  the  sur- 
face mining  and  reclamation  operations:  and 

(5)  such  additional  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine is  equitable  In  light  of  the  length  of 
the  tenure  of  the  ownership:  Provided,  That 
such  additional  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
pensation may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
losses  and  sosts  as  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  above,  or  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)   per  acre,  whichever  is  less. 

(f)  All  bids  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
for  any  such  lease  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
rental  or  royalty  and  other  obligations,  he 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  sxu-face  owner's 
Interest  computed  under  subsection  (e) .  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  amount  to  the  siir- 
face  owner  either  upon  the  execution  of  such 
lease  or  upon  the  commencement  of  mining, 
or  shall  require  posting  of  bond  to  assure 
installment  payments  over  a  period  of  years 
acceptable  to  the  surface  owner,  at  the  option 
of  the  surface  ovmer.  At  the  time  of  initial 
payment,  the  siirface  owner  may  request  a 
review  of  the  initial  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  surface  owner's  Interest  for 


the  purpose  of  adjusting  such  amount  to 
reflect  any  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  the  initial  determination.  The 
lessee  shall  pay  such  increased  amount  to 
the  Secretary  to  be  paid  over  to  the  surface 
owner.  Upon  the  release  of  the  performance 
bonds  or  deposits  under  section  619,  or  at 
an  earlier  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  all  rights  to  enter  Into  and  use 
the  surface  of  the  land  subject  to  such  lease 
shall  revert  to  the  surface  owner. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "surface  owner"  means  the  natural 
person  or  persons  (or  corporation,  the  ma- 
jority stock  of  which  is  held  by  a  person  or 
persons  who  meet  the  other  requirements 
of  this  section)  who — 

(1)  bold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface; 

(2)  have  tjieir  principal  place  of  residence 
on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct  farming 
or  ranching  operations  upon  a  farm  or  ranch 
unit  to  be  affected  by  surface  coal  mining 
operations;  or  receive  directly  a  significant 
portion  of  their  income,  if  any,  from  such 
farming  or  ranching  operations:  and 

(3)  have  met  the  conditions  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  consent. 

In  computing  the  three-year  period  the  Sec- 
retary may  Include  periods  during  which  title 
was  owned  by  a  relative  of  such  person  by 
blood  or  marriage  during  which  period  such 
relative  would  have  met  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

(h)  Where  surface  lands  over  coal  subject 
to  this  section  are  owned  by  any  person  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  but  who  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (g),  the  Secretary  shall  not  place 
such  coal  deposit  in  a  leasing  tract  unless 
such  person  has  owned  such  surface  lands  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  After  the  expiration 
of  such  three-year  period  such  coal  deposit 
may  be  leased  by  the  Secretary,  provided  that 
If  such  person  qualifies  as  a  surface  owner  as 
defined  by  subsection  (g)  his  consent  has 
been  obtained  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  increasing  or  diminishing  any  prop- 
erty rights  held  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  other  land  ovimer. 

(j)  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
surface  owner's  interest  fixed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  or  any  adjustment  to  that 
determination  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  only 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
locality  in  which  the  leasing  tract  Is  located. 

(k)  At  the  end  of  each  two-year  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
coal  leasing  policy  established  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  include  a  list  of  the 
surface  owners  who  have  ( 1 )  given  their  con- 
sent, (2)  received  payments  pursuant  to  this 
section,  (3)  refused  to  give  consent,  and  (4) 
the  acreage  of  land  Involved  in  each  cate- 
gory. The  report  shall  also  Indicate  the  Sec- 
retary's views  on  the  Impact  of  the  leasing 
policy  on  the  availability  of  Federal  coal  to 
meet  national  energy  needs  and  on  receipt 
of  fair  market  value  for  Federal  coal. 

(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 

(m)  Any  person  who  gives,  offers  or  prom- 
ises anything  of  value  to  any  surface  owner 
or  offers  or  promises  any  surface  owner  to 
give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  person  or 
entity  in  order  to  induce  such  surface  owner 
to  give  the  Secretary  his  written  consent  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  any  surface  owner 
who  accepts,  receives,  or  offers  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  or  any 
other  person  or  entity,  in  return  for  giving 
his  written  consent  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  one  and 
a  half  times  the  monetary  equivalent  of  the 


thing  of  value.  Such  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  and  collected  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  out  in 
subsections  518(b),  518(c),  518(d),  and 
518(e)  of  this  Act. 

(n)  Any  Federal  coal  lease  issued  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
automatically  terminated  if  the  lessee,  before 
or  after  Issuance  of  the  lease,  gives,  offers  or 
promises  anjrthing  of  value  to  the  surface 
owner  or  offers  or  promises  to  any  surface 
owner  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other 
person  or  entity  in  order  to  ( 1 )  induce  such 
surface  owner  to  give  the  Secretary  his  writ- 
ten consent  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  (2) 
compensate  such  surface  owner  for  giving 
such  consent.  All  bonuses,  royalties,  rents 
and  other  payments  made  by  the  lessee  shall 
be  retained  by  the  United  States. 

(0)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  February  1,  1976.  Until 
February  1, 1976,  the  Secretary  shall  not  lease 
any  coal  deposits  owned  by  the  United  States 
under  land  the  surface  rights  to  which  are 
not  owned  by  the  United  States,  unless  the 
Secretary  has  in  his  possession  a  dociunent 
which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence  prior 
to  December  3,  1974,  of  the  ovimer  of  the  sur- 
face rights  to  the  extraction  of  minerals 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  property  by  cur- 
rent surface  coal  mining  methods. 

FEDERAL  LESSEE  FKOTECTIOK 

Sec.  715.  In  those  instances  where  the  coal 
proposed  to  be  mined  by  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  surface  is  subject  to  a  lease 
or  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  the  application  for  a  permit  shall  In- 
clude either: 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  the  permittee 
or  lessee  of  the  surface  lands  involved  to 
enter  and  commence  surface  coal  mining  op- 
erations on  such  land,  or  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  evidence  of  the  execution  of  a  bond  or 
undertaking  to  the  United  States  or  the  State, 
whichever  is  applicable,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  permittee  or  lessee  cf  the  sur- 
face lands  Involved  to  secure  payment  of  any 
damages  to  the  surface  estate  which  the  op- 
erations will  cause  to  the  crops,  or  to  the 
tangible  improvements  of  the  permittee  or 
lessee  of  the  surface  lands  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  parties  involved,  or  as  deter- 
mined and  fixed  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  operator  or  upon  the  bond  In  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction.  This  bond  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  performance  bond  required  for 
reclamation  under  this  Act. 

WATKK  SIGHTS 

Sec.  716.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  way  the  right  of 
any  person  to  enforce  or  protect,  under  ap- 
plicable State  law,  his  interest  in  water  re- 
sources affected  by  a  surface  cotd  rnining 
operation. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  Vn  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Recoro,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  vn? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Title  VII  is  the  last  title.  We  are  aware 
of  maybe  a  half  dozen  amendments,  none 
of  them  very  controversial,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

There  have  been  some  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  relating  to  this 
title,  and  if  there  were  a  limitation  of 
time  those  amendments  would  be  pro- 
tected, or  the  sponsors  who  want  to 
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could  have  the  full  5  minutes.  In  light  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  title  vn  and 
all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  not  later  than  5 :  30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
amendment  oiTxaxD  bt  mb.  mklchxb 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcrzb:  On 
page  312,  after  line  2,  add  the  following  new 
subsection  (11)  and  renumber  the  aucoeed- 
ing  subsections: 

"(11)  The  term  'Indian  lands  program' 
means  a  program  established  by  an  Indian 
tribe  pursuant  to  title  VI  to  regulate  surface 
mining  and  reclamation  operations  for  ooal, 
whichever  is  relevant,  on  Indian  lands  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
Act." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  contains  the  identical  lan- 
guage that  wEis  in  the  House-passed  bill 
last  year  as  that  bill  contained  the  In- 
dian lands  program.  Now  that  we  have 
adopted  an  amendment,  that  puts  the 
Indian  lands  program  back  into  our 
present  bill,  it  is  appropriate  now  that 
we  reinsert  this  definition  as  to  the  In- 
dian lands  program  in  this  biU. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  proposed  amendment  conforms 
the  bill  so  far  as  the  amendment  that 
was  just  adopted? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  OFFERED  BT 
COLORADO 


KR.  EVANS  OF 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado:  on  page  336,  after  line  7,  Insert 
the  following : 

protection  of  water  rights 
Sec.  717.  (a)  In  those  instances  in  which 
it  is  determined  that  a  proposed  surface  coal 
mining  operation  Is  likely  to  adversely  affect 
the  hydrologlc  balance  of  water  on  or  off 
site,  or  diminish  the  supply  or  quality  of 
such  water,  the  application  for  a  permit 
shall  include  either — 

(1)  the  written  consent  of  all  owners  of 
water  rights  reasonably  anticipated  to  be 
affected;  or 

(2)  evidence  of  the  capability  and  willing- 
ness to  provide  substitute  water  supply,  at 
least  equal  In  quality,  quantity,  and  dura- 
tion to  the  affected  water  rights  of  such 
owners. 

(b)  (1)  An  owner  of  water  rights  adversely 
affected  may  file  a  complaint  detaUing  the 
loss  In  quantity  or  quality  of  his  water  with 
the  regulatory  authority. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
regulatory  authority  shall — 

(A)   Investigate  such  complaint  using  all 


available  Information  including  the  monitor- 
ing data  gathered  pursuant  to  section  517; 

(B)  within  90  days  issue  a  specific  written 
finding  as  to  the  cause  of  the  water  loss  in 
quantity  or  quality.  If  any; 

(C)  order  the  mining  operator  to  replace 
the  water  within  a  reasonable  time  in  like 
quality,  quantity,  and  duration  if  the  loss 
is  caused  by  the  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, and  require  the  mining  operator  to 
compensate  the  owner  of  the  water  right 
for  any  damages  he  has  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  said  loss;  and 

(D)  order  the  sxispension  of  the  operator's 
permit  if  the  operator  falls  to  comply  with 
any  order  issued  piirsuant  to  subparagraph 
(C). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
provisions  protecting  owners  of  water 
rights. 

The  first  subsection  would  require  the 
coal  operator  to  either  secure  the  written 
consent  of  all  owners  of  water  rights  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  affected  by  the 
surface  coal  mining  operation,  or  show 
evidence  of  the  capability  and  willingness 
to  provide  substitute  water  supply,  at 
least  equal  in  quality,  quantity,  and  du- 
ration to  the  affected  water  rights  of 
such  owners. 

The  second  subsection  allows  an  owner 
of  water  rights  adversely  affected  to  file  a 
complaint  with  the  regulatory  authority 
detailing  his  loss  in  water  quality  and 
quantity.  The  regulatory  agency  would 
investigate  the  complaint  and  issue  a 
written  finding  as  to  cause  of  the  loss, 
if  any,  in  water  quality  and  quantity. 
If  the  mining  operator  is  foimd  to  be  at 
fault,  the  regulatory  authority  would 
order  the  mining  operator  to  replace  the 
water  wittiin  a  reasonable  time  and  com- 
pensate the  owner  of  the  water  right  for 
any  damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason 
of  said  loss.  The  mining  operator's  per- 
mit would  be  suspended  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
any  such  order. 

This  amendment  Is  moderate  and  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  If  a  coal  op- 
erator cannot  get  the  written  consent  of 
an  affected  owner  of  water  rights,  he  can 
still  proceed  if  he  can  show  evidence  of  a 
willingness  and  capability  to  provide  a 
substitute  water  supply.  In  the  West, 
water  is  essential  to  ranchers  £uid 
farmers  who  depend  on  scarce  supplies. 
If  you  deprive  a  man  of  his  water,  you 
deprive  him  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Without  my  amendments,  I  am  afraid 
that  this  bill  would  be  an  expression  of 
congressional  judgment  that  the  surface 
mining  of  coal  should  be  of  the  highest 
priority  ahead  of  other  uses  of  land  and 
water.  In  the  arid  and  semiarid  parts  of 
the  country,  I  believe  such  a  conclusion 
would  result  in  irretrievable  loss  of  vast 
areas  of  agriculturally  productive  land. 

These  amendm^its  are  designed  to 
protect  the  water  resources  of  the  West, 
but  they  could  also  have  an  impact 
reaching  far  beyond  the  western  coal 
lands.  If  your  State  depends  on  water 
from  the  Missouri  or  Colorado  River 
basis  for  municipal,  industrial,  or  sigri- 
cultural  uses,  you  should  share  our  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  of  diminishing 
the  water  flow  and  increasing  the  dis- 
solved salts,  chemicals,  metals  and  sedi- 


ments in  these  river  systems.  In  the 
Colorado  Basin,  this  affects  the  States  of 
California,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
In  the  Missouri  Basin,  this  affects  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

Beyond  that,  I  simply  ask  my  eastern 
colleagues  to  heed  the  words  of  North 
E>akota  Governor  Arthur  Link.  Gover- 
nor Link  has  said: 

People  representing  the  cities  have  as  great 
a  stake  in  the  restoration  of  this  land  as  the 
people  of  North  Dakota.  From  those  lands 
come  the  food  and  fiber  their  constituents 
wlU  need  long  after  the  coal  Is  removed. 

The  people  I  represent  will  remain  in 
Colorado  after  the  strippable  coal  is  gone 
and  the  coeiI  companies  move  elsewhere. 
It  is  my  hope  in  sponsoring  these  amend- 
ments that  we  can  help  insure  that  our 
friends  from  other  States  can  still  come 
to  enjoy  the  natural  beauty  and  boimty 
of  our  Rocky  Mountain  States  in  tiie 
future. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  a  question,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  happy  to 
3ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
clined to  support  this  amendment.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  knows,  the 
question  of  water  rights  in  the  West  is  a 
very  sensitive  one.  We  provide  in  the  bill 
on  page  221  in  section  505(c)  that  noth- 
ing in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  af- 
fect water  rights  under  existing  State 
law.  This  was  one  of  the  basic  compro- 
mises. We  are  leaving  that  that  every 
State  shall  determine  its  water  rights. 
Accepting  this  amendment,  I  would  like 
it  clearly  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  change  section  505(c)  and 
that  there  is  no  intention  here  to  deprive 
the  States  of  the  right  to  determine 
water  rights. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  HECHLKR  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vfa-glnla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hecblze  of 
West  Virginia:  On  page  328,  between  lines 
13  and  14,  insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  at  least  60  days  before  any  ftmds  are 
obligated  for  any  research  studies,  surveys, 
experiments  or  demonstration  projects  to  be 
conducted  or  financed  under  this  Act  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  BeeearcL 
and  Development  Administration  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  having  the 
authority  to  conduct  or  finance  such  projects, 
shall  determine  and  publish  such  determina- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register  that  such  proj- 
ects are  not  being  conducted  or  financed 
by  any  other  Federal  agency.  On  Idarch  1 
of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  research  stud- 
ies, surveys,  experiments  or  demonstration 
projects,  conducted  or  financed  under  this 
Act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  state- 
ment of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  such  proj- 
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ect,  the  Federal  cost  thereof,  the  Identity 
and  affiliation  of  the  persons  engaged  In  such 
projects,  the  expected  completion  date  of  the 
projects  and  the  relationship  of  the  projects 
to  other  such  projects  of  a  similar  nature. 

"(e)  subject  to  the  patent  provisions  of 
section  306(d)  of  this  Act.  all  Information 
and  data  resulting  from  any  research  studies, 
surveys,  experiments,  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects conducted  or  financed  xinder  this  Act 
shall  be  promptly  made  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  on  yesterday  there  was  col- 
loquy in  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Myers)   and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen  wick) 
raised  the  point  that  there  was  duplica- 
tion in  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. My  amendment  merely  tried  to 
guarantee  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ERDA  indicate  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  that  the  projects 
funded  are  not  to  be  conducted  or  fi- 
nanced by  any  other  Federal  agency. 
Further,  it  would  provide  a  reporting 
process  so  that  on  March  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  research 
studies  that  are  financed  under  this  act  I 
think  this  takes  care  of  the  point  which 
was  raised  during  yesterday's  colloquy 
In  addition,  my  amendment  also  in- 
sures that  the  results  of  federally  funded 
research  be  made  available  to  the  public 
withm  the  limitations  of  the  patent  laws 
and  other  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  so,  so  as  not 
f  rnS;' w^"?  T  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virgmia,  by  agreeing  that  I 
understand  what  my  colleague  is  trying 
to  do.  But  I  would  submit  that  on  a  prag- 
matic basis,  the  requirements  in  my 
friends  amendment  are  such  that  thev 
wniTi.i^l*  ^^  agencies  in  government 
will  read  the  Federal  Register,  which  is 
an  assumption  that,  of  course,  if  they 
did    they   would   obviously   accomplish 

fnend  that  there  is  really  no  wav  to  de- 
fend against  what  my  friend  is  trjing 
to  defend  against.  « 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  way  to  defend 
against  the  duplication  my  friend  is  try- 
ing to  defend  against.  This  would  in- 
deed, require  at  least  the  employment  of 
six  or  seven  Federal  Register  readers  in 
each  agency  just  to  comply. 

r,L  *K  P°w  *?*^  '"y  ^'■^end  wants  to 
add  that  burden  to  this  economy,  so  I 
would  hope  we  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, not  because  of  the  spirit  of  the 
matter  but  because  of  the  pragmatism 
about  the  realization  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  effort  here. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  vield,  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  position  on  this 
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amendment  will  be  followed  by  the  usual 
sequential  vote  which  indicates  opposi- 
tion to  his  position  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  has  been  much 
concern  exhibited  here  about  possible 
duplication  of  research.  We  had  a  sec- 
tion on  research  dealing  with  deep  min- 
ing in  the  belief  that  a  great  deal  of 
research  needs  to  be  done  about  mining, 
but  in  view  of  the  concern  of  this  House 
about  the  duplication  of  research  which 
might  be  undertaken  by  ERDA,  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  meet 
this  problem  and  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consult  with 
ERDA  and  require  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  also  require  that 
these  contracts  and  grants  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  on  March  1.  I  believe 
this  would  meet  the  problems  that  have 
been  raised  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  and  I  thank  her  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  Vn? 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HECHLER    OF 
WEST  VIBGimA 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  a  very 
simple  little  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia:  Beginning  on  page  321.  line 
23,  strike  section  708  Inclusive. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  section  708  provides  for  a 
study  of  Alaskan  surface  coal  mines. 
This  study  is  to  be  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  is  to  take 
2  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
only  authorized  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  act  1  year  following  the  comple- 
tion of  the  2-year  study. 

It  seems  to  me  the  subject  of  surface 
mining  has  been  studied  to  death.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Steiger)  knows,  I  took  a  very  strong 
position  against  a  special  exemption  for 
the  anthracite  industrj-.  It  would  seem 
to  me  he  should  thereby  support  strik- 
ing what  is  in  effect  special  treatment  in 
this  bill  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  cer- 
tainly got  no  special  treatment  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  for  other 
mountain  people  who  suffer  the  most 
from  strip  mining. 

This  bill  provides  in  section  708  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  suspend 
the  applicability  of  any  provision  of  this 
act  for  1  year  following  the  conclusion 
of  this  study.  The  State  of  Alaska,  just 
Uke  any  of  the  other  50  States,  can  come 
up  with  a  program  and  its  program  is 
subject  to  review  of  course  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
have  to  study  for  2  years  and  then  have 
to  suspend  the  act  for  1  additional  year 
beyond  that,  although  I  must  admit  that 
this  bUl  is  the  product  of  very  delicate 


compromise  among  the  various  segmenta 
of  this  committee  and  of  this  Congress 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  unreasonable  to 
provide  a  very  special  exemption  for  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  I  urge  support  for 
this  amendment,  to  restore  fairness  and 
equity  in  this  case. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  very  hard  in 
this  bill  to  write  a  national  uniform 
coal  surface  mining  bill.  I  think  we  suc- 
ceeded. We  also  tried  to  give  special  con- 
sideration where  there  were  conditions 
that  required  it.  As  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  pointed  out 
earlier,  we  approved  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RoNCALio)  had  a  difficult 
special  kind  of  problem  in  Wyoming  and 
we  wrote  a  section  in  for  that. 

The  third  area  was  the  State  of  Alaska 
Alaska  is  a  different  situation  because 
of  the  climate,  because  of  the  very  cold 
weather.  A  lot  of  the  coal  is  buried  under 
the  tundra.  This  does  not  amount  to  very 
much. 

Also,  there  is  only  one  existing  coal 
mine  in  the  entire  State  of  Alaska.  Un- 
der the  bill  it  can  continue  to  operate 
We  have  asked  the  Interior  Department 
to  work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  report  back  to  us  with  respect 
to  their  problems  and  whether  the  regu- 
lar provisions  of  this  biU  ought  to  apply 
During  that  time  the  Secretary  has 
the  right  to  suspend  certain  provisions 
of  this  bill  if  he  holds  public  hearings 
and  he  determines  that  they  are  not 
appUcable;  but  that  only  applies  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  study  and  while 
Congress  can  act. 

We  think  we  have  a  balanced  bill  here 
and  we  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  and  the  fact  that  we  had  extensive 
discussion  in  this  committee. 

I  do  represent  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
its  only  Congressman.  We  do  have  a 
unique  problem.  We  have  only  one  coal 
mine  in  production  that  is  providing  the 
necessary  energy  to  an  area  that  has  a 
high  pollution  problem  right  now  due  to 
the  lack  of  cheap  electricity.  This  coal 
mine  is  a  widemouth  operation.  Let  me 
say  to  the  House  that  under  the  present 
bill  we  are  not  sure  how  or  if  we  can 
operate. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has 
stated  that  we  have  studied  strip  min- 
ing to  death,  and  that  might  be  true, 
but  we  have  not  studied  the  effect  that 
this  legislation  will  have  in  Alaska.  We 
have  a  law  of  our  own  in  Alaska. 

I  am  asking  that  this  amendment, 
which  has  been  adopted  twice  and  is  a 
fair  compromise  be  accepted  so  that  we 
can  find  out  how  to  operate  if  these  con- 
ditions should  be  the  law.  I  am  pleased 
with  what  the  committee  has  done.  The 
exemptions  that  have  been  allowed  and 
the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  justifiable  and 
workable  bill  in  Wyoming  has  been  ac- 
cepted.   This    is    an    amendment   that 
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should  stay  in  this  bill.  Any  attempt  to 
delete  it  would  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. Is  it  not  true,  as  the  gentleman  pre- 
viously stated  in  the  presentation,  that 
the  committee  did,  indeed,  spend  a  good 
deal  of  time  discussing  this  matter,  as 
opposed  to  the  discussion  of  the  anthra- 
cite exemption  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  We  did  discuss 
this  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago  when 
we  reported  the  bill  out.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  was  able  to 
have  the  bill  reported  and  it  came  out  of 
the  committee  with  very  strong  support. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  wanted 
to  bring  out  very  clearly,  this  was  not  a 
simple  matter  of  accepting  something 
that  was  just  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  gentleman's  State  of  Alaska,  but 
rather  language  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
entire  committee. 

Therefore,  the  equation  with  the  an- 
thracite situation  is  a  totally  improper 
equation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  committee  did  have  a  great 
amount  of  input  in  this  session  and  also 
in  the  last  session.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  clearly  a  need  to  regulate  surface  coal 
mining.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  In- 
jure our  environment  without  making  a 
serious  effort  to  repair  the  damage. 

I  cannot,  however,  support  passage  of 
H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act.  Rather  than  striking 
a  reasonable  balance  between  our  eco- 
nomic necessities  and  our  environmental 
concerns,  H.R.  25  almost  exclusively  cen- 
ters its  attention  on  the  environment. 

Such  a  one-sided  approach  is  a  grave 
mistake.  H.R.  25  would  sharply  reduce 
coal  production  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion desperately  needs  increased  energy 
sources.  It  also  would  cause  an  increase 
in  electricity  rates  and  the  price  of  thou- 
sands of  consumer  goods. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  stressed 
that  the  United  States  must  work  toward 
energy  independence.  The  dangers  of  en- 
ergy dependence  were  vividly  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  Arab  oil  producing 
nations.  We  must  not  rely  on  foreign  oil 
supplies  in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence, however,  we  must  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  energy  resources. 
Coal  is  an  essential — and  abundant — part 
of  those  resources.  Estimates  are  that  we 
have  coal  reserves  of  200  to  400  years. 

Our  current  coal  production  Is  ap- 
proximately 600  million  tons  a  year,  half 
of  which  comes  from  surface  mining.  We 
need  to  at  least  double  this  production 


by  1985  in  order  to  reach  our  Project 
Independence  goals. 

Unreasonable  and  unnecessary  re- 
quirements in  H.R.  25,  however,  would 
drastically  reduce  production.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  has  pre- 
dicted that  this  legislation  could  cut  coal 
production  by  31  to  187  million  tons  in 
1975.  This  is  almost  a  third  of  all  U.S. 
production.  By  1980  the  loss  could  be  as 
much  as  271  million  tons  per  year. 

For  every  ton  of  coal  that  is  not  pro- 
duced from  domestic  resources  we  must 
import  about  four  barrels  of  foreign  oil. 
Every  ton  that  is  not  available  because  of 
H.R.  25  means  more  dependence  on  im- 
reliable  foreign  sources. 

This  is  not  the  only  adverse  effect, 
moreover.  Another  impact  would  be  in 
the  cost  of  electricity.  Two-thirds  of  our 
coal  is  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. This  bill  would  sharply  cut  back 
the  amount  of  coal  available  as  well  as 
make  it  more  expensive  to  mine.  The 
result  would  be  a  further  increase  in  con- 
sumer electric  bills. 

Congressman  Udall,  testifying  on  be- 
half of  an  almost  Identical  bill  last  sum- 
mer, stated  that  this  legislation  would 
add  about  3  to  5  percent  to  the  cost  of 
electricity  for  an  average  household.  The 
actual  cost  may  be  far  higher.  Electric 
bills  are  already  a  heavy  burden  without 
piling  on  needless  additional  costs. 

Aside  from  increasing  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, we  also  would  be  legislating  In- 
creases in  the  costs  of  thousands  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Most  manufactured  prod- 
ucts In  the  Nation  today  require,  at  some 
point  in  the  manufacturing  process,  elec- 
tricity generated  by  coal.  Manufacturers 
could  be  expected  to  pass  these  cost  in- 
creases along  to  the  constimer. 

Therefore  the  consumer  would  be  hurt 
at  least  twice  by  this  legislation — In  his 
electricity  bills  and  In  the  price  he  has 
to  pay  for  consumer  goods. 

Yes.  legislation  to  regulate  surface  coal 
mining  Is  needed.  Such  legislation,  how- 
ever, should  strike  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  energy  needs  and  environ- 
mental concerns  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sur- 
face mining  bill  before  us  today  is  an 
Important  piece  of  legislation  which 
should  be  passed  by  the  House  without 
further  delay.  For  the  past  4  years,  the 
Congress  has  attempted  to  draft  a  bill 
that  will  provide  for  America's  energy 
needs  while  preserving  our  Nation's  en- 
vironment. In  order  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  factors  can  be  recon- 
ciled and  In  order  to  guarantee  equity  in 
the  legislation,  extensive  hearings  have 
been  held,  and  both  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents have  had  repeated  onportunitles 
to  express  their  views.  The  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  is  the  product  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  study  and  research  by 
Members,  committee  staffs,  executive 
agencies,  industry,  environmental  groups, 
and  independent  consulting  organiza- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  this  expertise  has 
been  utilized  effectively  to  draft  sound 
legislation  that  will  limit  the  harmful 
effects  of  strip  mining  without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  price  of  atallablllty 
of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legis- 
lation is  urgently  required.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  results  of  reckless  surface 


mine  development  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
Appalachia.  Valuable  croplands  have 
been  destroyed,  topsoil  has  been  lost,  and 
streams  have  been  polluted  with  silt  and 
acid  mine  drainage.  Homes  have  been 
damaged,  drinking  water  sources  have 
been  contaminated,  and  the  beauty  of  our 
Eastern  moimtains  has  been  marred  by 
unsightly  highwalls  and  spoilbanks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  lawmakers,  we 
should  feel  compelled  to  prevent  further 
such  offenses,  especially  when  we  know 
such  action  will  not  impair  our  ability 
to  produce  adequate  amounts  of  coal. 

"The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day insures  that  the  land,  after  mining 
operations  are  completed,  will  be  re- 
turned to  its  former  uses  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  esthetic  reasons.  The  pro- 
posed 35  cents  per  ton  tax  on  surface 
mined  coal  is  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
average  nationwide  price  for  electric 
utility  coal,  but  it  would  still  generate 
suflBcient  funds  for  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned lands,  as  well  as  those  newly 
mined. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
been  designed  to  insure  that  the  growth 
of  the  coal  mining  industry,  while  meet- 
ing a  large  share  of  our  energj'  needs, 
remains  compatible  with  our  immediate 
and  long  term  environmental  goals.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  House  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  already  done. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
times  when  this  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined to  aggravate  the  energy  crisis  in- 
stead of  helping  to  alleviate  it.  H.R.  25, 
the  bill  to  regulate  strip  mining,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  curious  tendency. 

It  Is  almost  identical  to  the  legislation 
which  the  President  vetoed  late  last  year 
for  very  sound  reasons.  It  would  place 
excessive  and  unwarranted  handicaps  on 
the  ability  to  mine  our  coimtry's  vast 
coal  reserves,  which  constitute  our  best 
short-range  hope  for  relieving  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  rims  con- 
trary to  our  national  Interest  at  a  grave 
time  in  American  history.  We  are  in  eco- 
nomic trouble,  and  an  expanding  coal  in- 
dustry would  provide  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  oth- 
erwise face  the  desperate  experience  of 
unemployment,  but  this  legislation  would 
severely  restrict  the  growth  of  the  coal 
industry. 

The  legislation  also  fails  on  other 
grounds.  It  ignores  the  responsibility  and 
excellent  work  done  by  the  States  with 
regulation  of  mining  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above,  I  must  vote  against  this 
biU. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  25,  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1975. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  and  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  to  it,  I  have  placed  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  the  detrimental  effects 
they  would  have  on  the  economy  and  the 
people  of  southwestern  Virginia. 
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In  urging  a  vote  against  this  bill  I  ask 
each  Member  of  the  House  to  consider 
some  of  the  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  last  several  days  from  the 
coal  surface  miners  themselves,  the 
workers  who  haul  the  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  railheads,  and  some  of  the 
small  businesses  that  mine  the  coal,  all 
of  whom  will  be  directly  affected  by  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  following 
telegrams  show  their  opposition  to  this 
bill: 

CUNTON,  Va.,  JirarcA  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Congressman  Wamplzs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

Passage  of  Houm  bill  35  to  control  stripping 
of  coal  will  In  effect  ban  tbla  Industry  In 
Southwest  Virginia,  causing  wide  spread  un- 
employment In  the  Appalachla  region  that 
have  had  so  much  of  a  problem  over  the  years 
as  -.  depressed  area.  Your  help  In  helping  us 
who  needed  so  much  in  times  that  are  already 
so  bard  In  the  United  States  will  be  appre- 
ciated. The  stripping  of  coal  does  not  In  any 
way  create  a  health  problem,  but  brings 
good  help  to  the  employees  of  this  industry 
that  Is  so  much  less  dangeroiis  than  under- 
ground mining. 

Employees  of  Monahan  Mining  Inc.,  Em- 
ployees JVfT  Trucking,  Inc.,  Employees 
of  Julia  N.  Coal  Co.,  Employees  of 
Charlie  Trucking,  Inc.,  Employees  The 
Big  C  Coal  Company,  Employees  Syl- 
vanla  Ann  Coal,  Inc.,  Employees  of 
C&K  Trucking  Co.,  Etaployeee  of  O 
and  M  Trucking  Inc.,  Employees  Tom 
V  Mining,  Inc.,  Employees  K  E  Mo 
Mining  Co. 

Sterling  Miking  Corp., 
WUe.  Va.,  March  17, 1975. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  take  action  to  defeat  HH.  26.  Porty- 
flve  people  would  be  unemployed  from  pas- 
sage of  nn.  26. 

Bkbbkxt  J.  McCklland. 

PiTTSTON  Coal  Co., 
Saint  Paul.  Va.,  March  11, 1975. 
Hon.  William  C.  Wampler, 
House  of  Representatives,  Capitol  Hill,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  to  send  the  pro- 
posed s'lrface  mining  bUl  back  to  commit- 
tee. In  Its  present  form  Hovise  bill  25  con- 
tains provisions  limiting  the  coal  Industries 
abilities  to  alleviate  the  energy  shortage.  It 
Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  responsible 
indtistry  and  other  spokesmen  have  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  the  testimony  and  evi- 
dence necessary  for  Congress  to  reach  a  rea- 
soned conclusion  in  a  deliberative  manner. 
The  deep  coal  mining  industry  cannot  absorb 
the  tonnage  that  will  be  lost  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  direct  conse- 
quences wUl  be  that  desperately  needed 
metallurgical  coal  will  find  its  way  to  the 
utility  market.  This  wUl  create  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  steel  Industry,  and  by-prod- 
uct indiistry  and  Increase  the  cost  of  coal  to 
utilities  in  Virginia. 

N.  T.  Camicia, 
President  and  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  want  to  protect 
our  environment,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  working  people.  All  of  us  want  a 
beautiful  America,  but  not  at  the  loss  of 
vital  coal  resources  and  higher  energy 
costs  to  our  consumers,  which  this  bill 
mandates. 

This  legislation  is  another  example  of 
environmental  overkill  and  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  vote  against  its  passage. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  Is  agonizing  to  weigh  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
bill. 


H.R.  25  fails  to  protect  the  people  in 
mountain  areas,  where  strip  mining  and 
the  law  of  gravity  send  soil  and  spoil 
cascading  down  the  slopes  Into  people's 
yards,  polluting  their  water  supply,  and 
causing  irreparable  damages.  When 
compared  to  existing  State  regulatory 
laws.  It  falls  short  of  requiring  standards 
as  tough  as  those  foimd  in  the  best  of 
State  laws — which  themselves  are  a  far 
cry  from  effective  legislation.  The  exist- 
ing legislation  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Montana  appears  to  be  stronger  than 
H.R.  25. 

I  have  circulated  to  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  analysis  of  the  serious  weaknesses 
at  the  time  H.R.  25  was  reported  to  the 
House,  along  with  specific  strengthen- 
ing amendments  necessary  to  make  this 
legislation  even  minimally  effective.  I 
indicated  I  would  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing strip  mining  bill,  unless  these 
strengthening  amendments  were  In- 
cluded. President  Ford  and  some  Mem- 
bers, Including  the  news  media,  have 
characterized  H.R.  25  as  a  tough,  strict 
piece  of  legislation.  This  Is  simply  not  so. 
Even  with  some  strengthening  amend- 
ments, it  Is  still  a  basically  weak  piece 
of  legislation. 

H.R.  25  sets  up  a  disastrous  adminis- 
trative structure  which  virtually  insures 
that  even  the  weak,  loophole-filled  stand- 
ards drafted  Into  this  bill  will  be  dlf- 
ficut  to  enforce  to  protect  the  land  and 
the  people.  The  Interim  period— time  be- 
fore States  take  full  control— Is  to  be  su- 
pervised by  the  production-oriented  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  same  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  has  op- 
posed the  legislation  and  specifically  at- 
tacked the  Idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  control  any  part  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Once  States  have 
submitted  their  programs  tind  received 
approval  from  Interior,  the  individual 
States  take  over  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment role  Is  limited  to  backup  en- 
forcement, once  again  delegated  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  key  factor  in  bringing  the  strip 
mining  issue  before  Congress  has  been 
the  dismal  failure  of  State  regulatory  ef- 
forts. Yet  this  bill  gives  these  same  States 
control — West  Virginia  for  example  re- 
jected only  4  of  402  applications  for  strip 
mining  permits  during  1974.  The  only 
way  to  get  any  kind  of  effective  enforce- 
ment Is  to  pass  a  straight  federally  con- 
trolled bill  granting  full  authority  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which 
has  extensive  experience  in  water  quality 
control,  so  essential  to  controlling  the 
damage  of  strip  mining. 

Beyond  this  disastrous  administrative 
setup,  HJR.  25  has  many  additional 
flaws: 

It  only  protects  the  rights  of  the  sur- 
face landowner  in  cases  where  the  coal 
is  federally  owned.  It  should  require  the 
written  consent  of  the  surface  owner 
in  all  cases  before  strip  mining  can  be- 
gin and  should  include  protection  for 
tenants;  ' 

It  allows  variances  from  the  require- 
ment to  restore  to  original  contour  and  to 
prevent  dumping  of  spoil  on  the  down- 
slope  for  mountalntop  removal  opera- 


tions, one  of  the  most  environmentally 
destructive  teclmlques — section  515(c); 
It  contains  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  dumping  spoil  on  the  down- 
slope,  for  an  undefined  "Initial  block  or 
short  linear  cut"— section  515(d)(1)—. 
this  could  in  effect  aJlow  wholesale  dump- 
ing of  spoil  on  the  downslope  resulting  In 
landslides,  erosion,  sedimentation,  and 
so  forth.  In  recent  mark-up  the  commit- 
tee alleviated  the  problem  slightly  by  re- 
quiring that  dumping  be  "temporary" 
but  this  does  not  go  far  enough.  My 
amendment  to  strengthen  this  provision 
was  rejected; 

The  water  quality  control  standards 
are  poorly  drafted  and  contain  weak 
phrases  such  as  "minimize  the  disturb- 
ance to  the  prevailing  hydrologic  bal- 
ance" and  "avoiding  acid  or  other  toxic 
mine  drainage"— section  515(b)  (10)  — 
rather  than  clearly  calling  for  the  "pre- 
vention" of  such  drainage; 

The  bill  falls  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  aquifers — there  is  no  prohi- 
bition on  mli^ng  coal  seams  which  serve 
as  aquifers; 

Restrictions  on  mining  near  hoihes, 
cemeteries,  and  roads  are  weak — ^if  the 
operator  holds  a  "valid  existing  right" 
he  can  then  Ignore  the  restrictions- 
section  522(e)(5); 

Bill  fails  to  prohibit  strip  mining  on 
national  grasslands,  and  only  protects 
national  forests.  It  Is  unfortunate  the 
strengthening  amendments  to  these  sec- 
tions were  rejected; 

Standards  for  controlling  the  surface 
effects  of  underground  mines  are  loaded 
with  qualifying  phrases  such  as  "to  the 
extent  economically  feasible"  and  "to 
the  extent  practicable" — section  516(b); 
The  reclamation  fee,  while  a  sound 
concept,  does  not  adequately  deal  with 
the  need  for  a  differential  tax  on  strip 
and  deep  mined  coal  to  help  equalize  the 
costs  between  them — present  differential 
is  35  cents  strip — 10  cents  deep — section 
401(d) — the  earlier  Selberling-Dent  pro- 
posals would  have  made  It  $1.50  to  $2.50 
strip  versus  25  cents  deep; 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  sets  the  tone, 
it  states  the  purpose  as  "minimize  so 
far  as  practicable  the  adverse  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  effects  of 
such  mining  operations"— section  101 
(d); 

The  bill  exempts  anthracite  strip  min- 
ing from  the  environmental  protection 
standards.  Instead  requiring  only  com- 
pliance with  existing  State  laws; 

BUI  Initially  faUed  to  prohibit  strip 
mining  of  alluvial  valley  floors — driver 
valleys— In  the  Western  States,  but  I  am 
pleased  that  the  ENrans  amendment  cured 
this  defect. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  this  bill  is  unacceptable  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  because  It  raises  false  hopes — 
partlculEirly  among  the  people  of  the 
moimtains  who  have  suffered  the  most 
damage  from  strip  mining. 

I  Indicated  that  I  felt  the  following 
amendments  were  necessary  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  bill  sufficiently  to  make  it 
effective  and  worth  supporting: 

First.  No  new  permits  for  mining  on 
steep  slopes  above  20  degrees — including 
moimtalntop  removal  techniques — after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  all  existing 
steep    slope    operations — ^20    degrees— 
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halted  at  the  end  of  the  Interim  period — 
30  months.  Spellman  amendment  re- 
jected. 

Second.  No  strip  mining  in  aUuvlal 
valley  floors — river  valleys — In  the  West- 
em  States.  Evans  amendment  adopted. 

Third.  Shift  the  Federal  role  In  en- 
forcement from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Dlngell  and  Ottinger 
amendments  rejected. 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  use  of  coal  wastes, 
fines  and  slimes  as  construction  materials 
In  coal  waste  impoundments.  Hechler 
amendment  adopted. 

Fifth.  Prohibit  the  dumping  of  the 
first  cut  In  steep  slope  operations  dur- 
ing the  Interim  period — before  amend- 
ment (1)  takes  effect  for  existing  oper- 
ations on  steep  slopes.  Hechler  amend- 
ment rejected. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  strip  mining  in  na- 
tional grasslands.  Blouin  amendment  re- 
jected. 

Seventh.  Require  the  burial  and  com- 
paction of  toxic  materials.  Oude  amend- 
ment adopted. 

The  most  important  amendment  to 
the  bill  was  the  Spdlman  amendment, 
which  unfortunately  was  rejected.  Once 
this  steep  slope  amendment  was  de- 
feated, I  felt  obliged  to  vote  against  H.R. 
25,  despite  some  good  provisions  which 
were  added  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  25)  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  coal  mining 
operations,  and  the  acquisition  and  rec- 
lamation of  abandoned  mines,  and  for 
other  purposes,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
.previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  cjuorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  86, 
not  voting  13,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Andetaon, 
CalU. 

Anderaon,  m. 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annimslo 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Badlllo 

Bafalis 

Baldus 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Beard,  a.l. 

BedeU 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Blouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Honker 

Brademaa 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 
Carr 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cornell 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
D'Amours 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Dreg. 
duPont 
Early 
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Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Flood 

Florlo 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydoe 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Ooodling 

Oradlson 

OrasBley 

Oreen 

Oude 

Hagedom 

Haley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Han,  \ford 

Harkln 

Harrington 

Harris 

Haisha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hefner 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hlllls 

Hinshaw 

HoUand 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Cdo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasten 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 


Tiohman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Utton 

Uoyd.  Calif. 

Uoyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFaa 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mejmer 

Mezvlnsky 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlneU 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oberstar 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'NeiU 
Ottinger 
Patten 

Patterson,  Calif, 
Pattlson,  N.T. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 


Roncalio 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Deeiiln 

Rooney 

Solarz 

Vander  Jagt 

Rose 

Spellman 

Vander  Veen 

Rosenthal 

Spence 

Vanlk 

Rostenkowskl 

Staggers 

Vigorlto 

Roush 

Stanton, 

Walsh 

Roybal 

J.  WUliam 

Weaver 

Ruppe 

Stanton. 

Whalen 

Russo 

James  V. 

White 

Ryan 

Stark 

Whitehurst 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Wiggins 

Santlni 

Steelman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sarasin 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Winn 

Sar  banes 

Stratton 

Wirth 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Wolff 

Schneebell 

StuddB 

Wright 

Schroeder 

SulUvan 

Wydler 

Schulze 

Symington 

Wylle 

Seiberling 

Talcott 

Yates 

Sharp 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Yatron 

Shipley 

Thompson 

Young,  Pla. 

Shriver 

Thone 

Young,  Ga. 

Shuster 

Traxler 

Zabiockl 

Sikes 

Taongas 

ZeferetU 

Simon 

UdaU 

Sisk 

miman 
NAYS— «6 

Archer 

Guyer 

Myers,  Ind. 

Ashbrook 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Bauman 

schmidt 

Patman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hansen 

Poage 

BevUl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  QuUlen 

Bowen 

Holt 

RandaU 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Butler 

Hyde 

Roberts 

Byron 

Icbord 

Robinson 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Rovisselot 

Clawson,  Del 

Jenrette 

Runnels 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Calif 

Satterfleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sebellus 

Conable 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Conlan 

Kazen 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Crane 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ketchum 

Steiger,  Arts. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kindness 

Stephens 

W..  Jr. 

Landrum 

Davis 

Latta 

Taylor,  Mo. 

de  la  Oarza 

Lott 

Teague 

Derwinskl 

McCoUister 

Thornton 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Treen 

Downing 

McEwen 

Waggonner 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Matbls 

Whltten 

Plynt 

Michel 

Yoimg,  Alaska 

Glnn 

MUford 

Toimg,  Tex. 

Ooldwater 

Montgomery 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Alexander 

Riegle 

WUson, 

Casey 

Rlsenhoover 

Charles  H., 

CoUlns,  111. 

Skubltz 

Calif. 

Fraser 

Stokes 

Wilson. 

Hubert 

Waxman 

Charles,  Tex. 

MUls 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.    Fraser    with    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas. 
Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mills. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  THE  BILL  H.R. 
25 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  correct  punctuation,  section  num- 
bers, and  cross  references  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  25) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4296,  EMERGENCY  PRICE 
SUPPORT    FOR    1975    CROPS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  310  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  310 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
4296)  to  adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  pvu-- 
chase  levels  on  the  1976  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide 
price  support  for  milk  at  86  per  centum  of 
parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending  which  I 
3^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  310 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  4296,  providing 
target  prices  on  1975  crops. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4296  is  to  estab- 
lish an  emergency  price  support  program 
for  the  1975  crop  for  Upland  cotton, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  milk. 
The  bill  provides  that  Upland  cotton 
loans  may  be  extended  at  the  option  of 
the  producer  for  an  additional  8  months 
beyond  the  current  10-month  period. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adjust  interest  rates  on 
CCC  commodity  loans  quarterly  to  re- 
flect the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  by  regulation  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  concerning  interest  and 
storage  costs  for  Upland  cotton  loans  as 
are  currently  in  effect  for  grain. 

H.R.  4296  also  provides  that  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  shall  be  established 
at  no  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 


price  and  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
Such  support  prices  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  within  30  days  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  310  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R.  4296. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
I  realize  that  there  are  a  variety  of  dif- 
fering opinions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
conditions  that  exists  in  American  agri- 
culture today.  I  think  and  would  hope  in 
the  final  analysis  that  we  will  all  be 
motivated  in  casting  our  votes  on  this 
legislation  toward  that  which  we  would 
consider  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
country. 

I  recognize  that  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture  we 
sometimes  become  involved  in  sectional 
or  geographical  differences  because  of 
the  difference  in  conditions  in  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  we  come. 

I  would  have  to  say  quite  frankly  that 
in  my  own  State  of  California  which,  by 
the  way  is  the  largest  agricultural  State 
in  the  Nation,  having  the  largest  agricul- 
tural production  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing that  this  is  not  necessarily  good  legis- 
lation and  that,  in  fact,  the  present  Farm 
Act  under  which  we  are  operating  would 
probably  be  left  better  as  it  is  for  the 
time  being.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
serious  situations  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  there  are  problems  that  are 
developing  that  could  tend  to  substan- 
tially affect  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country. 

In  view  of  that  fact  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly in  a  recession,  and  I  would  say  very 
close  to  a  depression  in  certain  sections 
of  the  coimtry,  it  would  be  my  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  say,  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  regardless  of  our  own  particular 
problems  within  our  own  areas,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  many  of  us  come 
from  areas  where  we  have  no  agricultural 
production  and  we  represent  only  con- 
sumers, that  there  would  be  a  realization 
and  a  recognition  that  we  aU  represent 
consumers.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
represents  approximately  an  equtd  num- 
ber of  American  consumers,  so  that  it  is 
terribly  important  that  we  have  a  stable 
agricultural  economy  in  this  country  in 
order  to  supply  the  food  and  fiber  which 
is  essential  to  our  own  domestic  well- 
being  £is  well  as  to  supply  a  good  portion 
of  the  world's  needs  in  what  is  actually 
a  shortage  situation  internationally. 

So  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  hope,  as  I  say,  that  every  one  of 
us  may  be  able  to  lay  aside  our  own  par- 
ticular bias  and  look  at  this  in  an  objec- 
tive manner  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best 
for  America;  for  all  the  213  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  members 
of  his  committee,  for  the  work  they  have 
done  and  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
and  the  rule  which  makes  It  In  order. 

This  bill  is  bad  for  consumers,  bad  for 
farmers,  and  bad  for  taxpayers. 

The  bill  Is  bad  for  consumers,  because 
the  increase,  according  to  USDA  in  the 
dairy  price  support  will  increase  the  price 
of  milk  by  8  cents  per  gallon,  the  price 
of  cheese  by  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
price  of  butter  by  20  cents  per  poimd. 
Consumers  have  already  been  hit  hard 
enough  by  price  increases.  This  bill  will 
only  worsen  the  plight  of  the  consumer. 

The  bill  is  bad  for  farmers.  For  exam- 
ple the  increase  in  the  support  price  will 
hurt  rather  than  help  the  dairy  farmers, 
because  it  will  lead  to  a  drop  in  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  estimated  at 
about  1  billion  pounds  this  year. 

The  bUl  is  bad  for  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause the  Increase  in  target  price  levels 
means  that  taxpayers  will  begin  paying 
certain  fanners  If  market  prices  slide 
below  the  target  price.  Under  this  bill 
taxpayers  can,  according  to  dissenting 
opinions,  reasonably  expect  to  pay  $882,- 
000,000  more  this  year  than  they  would 
under  the  basic  1973  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposing  this 
legislation.  The  last  few  sentences  in  that 
letter  sum  up  the  problems  in  this  bill. 
Let  me  quote  them : 

From  this  analysis  of  H.R.  4296,  It  Is  clear 
that — taken  In  Its  entirety — this  bill  Is  not 
consistent  with  Farm  Bureau  policy. 

H.R.  4296  provides  the  basis  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  in  government  held 
hands  and  a  return  to  the  old  days  when 
farmers  were  forced  to  compete  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  (Corporation  for  markets. 

H.R.  4296  has  the  potential  for  substantial 
program  costs  to  the  federal  government  in 
a  period  when  deficit  spending  and  inflation 
already  are  a  serious  threat  to  ovir  economy. 

HJt.  4296  Is  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
farmers,  taxpayers,  or  consumers;  therefore, 
we  urge  you  to  vote  against  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  hasty  and  iU 
conceived.  It  should  be  rejected  and  sent 
back  to  the  committee  for  a  careful  and 
thorough  reexamination. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  a  very  forceful  and  soimd 
statement.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

After  the  long  and  arduous  fight  that 
we  made  here  in  the  House  to  put  our 
farm  program  in  some  sane  type  of  form, 
now  we  are  going  to  undo  it  all  with  this 
bill  here.  This  has  to  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  worst  stinkers  that  ever 
came  into  the  House. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  led  the 
fight  for  a  long,  long  time  in  trying  to  do 
away  with  the  farm  subsidies  or  get  them 
reduced.  This  is  going  in  a  backward 
direction. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
providing  artificially  high  price  support 
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levels  for  selected  farm  crops,  is  a  bad 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
bill  by  voting  down  the  rule. 

This  bill  is  full  of  boondoggles  and 
loopholes.  It  is  a  ripoff  on  the  consumer. 
A  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  another 
squeeze  on  the  utter  existence  of  dairy 
farmers,  and  an  imwarranted  bail  out 
for  big  cotton  growers. 

For  consumers,  this  bill  will  raise  food 
and  fiber  prices  by  $4  billion  this  year. 
During  this  period  of  recession  and  un- 
employment, such  a  price  hike  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

Pork  prices  will  zoom  up  by  10 1/2  cents 
a  pound.  Beef  prices  will  rise  by  41/2  cents 
a  pound.  Eggs  will  increase  by  a  penny  a 
dozen.  Milk  will  go  up  3  cents  a  gallon. 
These  price  increases  will  follow  be- 
cause of  the  unnecessarily  high  price 
support  levels  for  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
In  addition,  the  taxpayer  will  also 
shoulder  the  cost  of  subsidies  paid  under 
this  bill,  which  the  committee  estimates 
to  be  $882  million.  Most  of  that  will  go 
to  cotton. 

But  the  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasiury 
will  just  be  the  beginning.  The  high 
price  support  levels  for  wheat  and  cotton 
will  price  the  American  products  out  of 
their  world  markets.  To  unload  surplus 
commodities,  especially  cotton,  will  re- 
quire large  export  subsidies. 

This  bill  would  seriously  endanger  the 
welfare  of  dairy  farmers  in  New  England. 
One  provision  of  this  bill  would  raise 
the  price  support  level  for  milk  products. 
But  dairymen  will  not  be  helped  by 
higher  prices.  Every  time  dairy  farmers 
raise  prices,  milk  consumption  drops. 

To  help  dairymen,  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  reducing  the  costs  of  their  inputs — 
such  as  the  cost  of  feed  grains.  This  bill 
does  just  the  opposite.  It  raises  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  and  threatens  to  make 
small  dairy  farmers  price  themselves  out 
of  the  consumer  market. 

This  bill  also  provides  8in  xmconscion- 
able  bail  out  for  big  cotton  growers.  Do- 
mestic demand  for  this  fiber  has  dropped 
by  one-third  over  the  past  year.  A  con- 
sequence of  the  recession.  But  cotton 
production  has  not  dropped  accordingly. 
Cotton  surpluses  now  glut  American 
markets — and  world  markets  as  well.  But 
farm  shortages  throughout  the  world 
abound.  The  world  now  needs  food,  not 
cotton. 

But  this  bill  provides  incentives, 
especially  in  the  form  of  high  loan  levels, 
to  grow  more  cotton  than  is  needed. 

H.R.  4296  is  full  of  other  boondoggles 
and  loopholes.  It  is  a  bad  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  rule. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  that 
we  have  accurate  facts  In  this  House  to 
which  I  am  a  new  Member.  The  figures 
have  been  quoted  that  this  would  In- 
crease the  price  of  raw  milk  by  2  cents 
per  quart,  20  cents  per  pound  for  butter, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  by  most 
people  likely  that  that  figure  would  ap- 


ply at  this  time.  I  have  met  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  yesterday.  I  met 
with  them  today. 

They  freely  admit  that  those  figures 
are  what  they  think  the  cost  would  be  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1976  as  compared  to 
the  prices  at  this  time  and  at  least  half 
of  those  increases  have  to  be  considered 
because  of  the  inflation  that  is  going  to 
occur. 

When  they  figure  the  price  of  butter  at 
20  cents,  when  we  produce  butter  we  pro- 
duce two  products,  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  butter.  In  past  liistory  they  have  ap- 
plied half  the  cost  of  the  Increase  to  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  half  the  increase  to 
butter.  This  time  they  apply  the  whole 
increase  to  butter.  If  we  figure  it  that  way 
it  puts  the  difference  at  4y2  cents  per 
pound. 

I  think  we  should  have  accurate  flgures 
in  this  House  as  we  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 
My  source  was  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  half  my  life 
in  farming  and  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  this  bill  is  a  bum- 
mer and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
it  was  interesting  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  cite  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  disputing  its  own  figures.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  document  provided 
to  me  by  the  ASCS  which  I  will  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  which  is 
dated  March  18.  1975.  which  of  course 
is  today.  It  is  headed  "Estimated  Effects 
of  Increasing  the  Support  Price  for  Man- 
ufacti^ring  Milk  to  85  Percent  of  Parity, 
Adjusted    Quarterly,    for    the    1975-76 
Marketing  Year."  The  document  follows: 
Estimated  Effects  of  Increasing  the  Sup- 
port Price  for  Manotactubing  Milk  to 
85  Percent  op  Parity,  Adjusted  Quarteblt, 
for  the  1975-76  Marketing  Tear 
The  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
would  Increase  from  $7.24  per  hundredweight 
to  a  projected  $7.91  on  April  1,  1975,  and  to 
$8.19  by  January  1,  1976,  the  last  quarter  of 
the  1976-76  marketing  year. 

This  96  cent  per  hundredweight  Increase 
in  support  by  January  1,  1976,  is  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  following  increases 
in  consumer  prices : 
Fluid  whole  milk — 4  cents  per  half  gaUon. 
Butter — 20  cents  per  pound. 
Cheese — 10  cents  per  pound. 
The  above  estimates  generally  assume  that 
all  factors  wUl  remain  equal.  For  example, 
no  projection  is  made  of  what  will  happen 
to  premium  prices  negotiated  by  coopera* 
tlves  over  Federal   order   minimum   prices. 
Also,  It  Is  assumed  that  increases  in  CCC 
purchase  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  wlU 
result  In  equal  Increases  In  retail  prices. 

In  addition.  Insofar  as  the  butter-powder 
operation  Is  concerned.  It  was  assumed  that 


aU  of  the  increase  in  support  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  CCC  butter  purchase  price  and 
none  to  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  nonfat  dry  milk  purchase  prices  (and 
market  prices)  have  been  Increased  substan- 
tially over  recent  years  while  those  of  butter 
have  remained  relatively  stable.  As  a  con- 
sequence. CCC  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  mUk 
have  Increased  greatly,  totaling  365  mlUlon 
pounds  since  AprU  1,  1974.  On  the  other 
hand,  purchases  of  butter  totaled  77  mllUon 
pounds.  All  of  the  butter  can  be  used  In  the 
school  lunch  program,  but  only  50  mUUon 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  can  be  used  in 
domestic  programs. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  taxpayer 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
1975,  is  estimated  to  be  about  $160  mUllon 
more  at  85%  of  parity  adjusted  quarterly 
than  at  the  $7.25  per  hundredweight  level  al- 
ready announced. 

In  this  document,  as  the  Members  see. 
It  is  set  forth  that  the  estimated  effect  of 
the  bill  that  It  now  before  this  CHiamber 
would  be  to  Increase  the  price  of  fluid 
whole  milk  by  4  cents  per  half  gallon, 
butter  by  20  cents  a  pound,  and  cheese 
by  10  cents  a  pound. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  can  go  to  get 
more  authoritative  estimates  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  who  raises  the  ques- 
tion could  supply  this  Chamber  with 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  conducted  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  this  recommendation.  It 
would  be  one  thing,  but  these  hearings 
frankly  do  not  exist.  Not  10  seconds  of 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  the  dairy  section. 

I  think  it  is  very  natural  and  reason- 
able and  proper  that  in  the  absence  of 
official  hearings  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  the  effect  of  the 
dairy  section,  that  we  would  look  to  the 
dairy  division  of  the  USDA.  and  the 
USDA  dairy  division  does  very  clearly 
testify  to  and  support  the  argument  that 
the  gentleman  quoted,  which  is  that  this 
bill  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  cost  to  the  consumers  of  diary 
products. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
fact  is  it  would  also  Increase  Government 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  evaluating  this  so- 
called  Emergency  Act,  I  would  shnply 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues: 

Does  It  make  sense  to  Increase  dairy 
price  supports — in  any  amount — ^when 
consumers  are  already  rebelling  over  the 
price  of  milk? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  Increase  those 
supports  when  the  inevitable  result  will 
simply  be  to  move  more  butter,  cheese, 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  into  Government 
stocks? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  increase  loan 
levels  on  cotton  when  to  do  so  will  im- 
mediately price  that  crop  out  of  the 
world  market?  In  the  1973  farm  bill,  we 
very  properly  tied  cotton  loan  levels  to 
the  world  market;  now  we  are  about  to 
untie  them,  and  make  It  Impossible  for 
us  to  compete.  Does  not  that  seem  a  bit 
Illogical? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  increase  cotton 
loan  levels,  just  so  the  big  cotton  farmers 
do  not  get  caught  by  the  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation  we  enacted  in  1973? 
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Does  it  make  sense  to  pass  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  stick  the  U.S.  taxpayer  with  a 
muItibillion-doUar  price  tag  2  or  3  years 
down  the  road?  The  proponents  say,  of 
course,  that  it  is  only  a  1-year  bill,  but 
do  you  really  think  this  body  will  permit 
those  target  prices  and  loan  levels  to  go 
down  next  year?  Of  course,  not.  We  will 
be  asked  to  raise  them  again  a  year  from 
now. 

Does  it  really  make  sense  to  establish 
a  big.  attractive  price  umbrella  for 
farmers  in  otiier  countries?  It  is  great 
for  them,  but  not  so  good  for  our  farm- 
ers— or  for  our  balance  of  trade. 

This  creates  a  $4  price  umbrella  under 
which  soybean  growers  in  BraTdl  and 
elsewhere  can  compete  with  our  farmers. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  have  arbitrary 
loan  levels,  completely  imrelated  to  world 
prices?  What  a  beautiful  way  to  destroy 
the  $22  billion  agricultural  export  mar- 
ket we  have  developed  in  the  past  few 
years.  Yes,  we  can  retain  those  markets 
even  with  noncompetitive  loan  rates, 
providing  the  taxpayers  are  willing  to 
pick  up  the  tab  through  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  jeopardize  our 
competitive  position  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports at  the  very  time  that  high  oil 
prices  are  tearing  down  the  value  of  the 
dollar?  If  farm  exports  decline,  are  we 
prepared  to  pay  even  more  for  that  oil, 
and  everything  else  we  import? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  raise  target  and 
loan  prices  on  cotton  when  world  textile 
markets  are  in  a  shambles  and  we  al- 
ready have  too  much  cotton?  Farmers 
plan  now  to  grow  less  cotton  this  year 
than  last,  and  more  soybeans.  This  bill 
will  undoubtedly  reverse  those  plans. 
Does  that  make  sense  when  we  really 
ought  to  have  more  soybeans  and  less 
cotton?  Do  we  really  want  to  discourage 
a  shift  of  additional  land  into  food 
crops? 

Are  farmers  ready  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment again  tell  them  what,  where,  and 
how  to  farm?  That  may  not  happen  In 
1975  under  this  bill,  but  just  wait  an- 
other year  or  so. 

Nationwide,  grain  farmers  had  their 
best  years  ever  in  1973  and  1974.  Farm 
income  hit  an  all  time  high  in  1973  and 
1974  was  right  behind.  Yet  this  bill  in- 
cludes all  grain  farmers,  and  adds  soy- 
bean producers — for  the  first  time — just 
for  good  measure.  Just  what  is  this 
"emergency"  that  grain  farmers  are  ex- 
periencing? Is  it  an  emergency  if  they  do 
not  experience  an  all-time  high  in  in- 
come? 

No,  the  bill  does  not  make  sense  at  all, 
does  it?  It  should  never  have  been 
brought  to  the  floor  and  it  ought  to  be 
sent  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Shield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  opposition  to  this  rule  and  the  bill. 

Ordinarily  I  support  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  amend  and  improve  the  bills.  I 


do  not  think  this  bill  can  be  improved, 
because  nothing  we  can  do  on  this  floor 
is  going  to  chsmge  the  basic  thrust  of 
this  bill. 

I  would  remind  many  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  the  newer  ones  who  were 
elected  in  the  last  year  on  the  basis  of 
protecting  the  consumers,  to  think 
whether  they  really  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers  by  adopting  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

CONTE)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  a 
question.  Is  this  really  the  same  Con- 
gress which  2  weeks  ago  was  pleading  for 
the  little  guy,  pleading  to  give  him  a 
$20  bllUon  reduction  in  his  income  tax, 
and  which  now  wants  to  put  the  boot 
to  the  consumer  in  raising  the  price  of 
cotton  and  milk  and  everything  else? 
Is  this  the  same  Congress?  I  cannot 
figure  it  out. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my 
comments  with  the  statements  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think  it  is  quite 
well-known  that  I  do  not  come  from  a 
farming  area;  I  do  represent  a  consumers 
point  of  view. 

I  feel,  very  truly,  that  the  consiuners 
will  only  be  satisfied  if  we  devise  a  fair 
program  for  the  farmer.  Obviously,  we 
have  to  maximize  production  of  farm 
materials,  not  only  for  our  own  con- 
simiption,  but  for  the  use  of  others  in 
the  world,  who  happen  to  be  starving  in 
many,  many  sectors  of  the  globe. 

I  feel  the  real  problem  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  is  ill-considered  and  ill- 
conceived.  It  will  embark  this  Congress 
and  this  country  on  a  treacherous  policy 
which  will  be  ultimately  imfair  to  the 
farmer,  it  will  be  unfair  to  the  consumer 
and  it  will  be  unfair  to  the  taxpayer. 

There  has  been  wide  ranges  of  esti- 
mates, in  terms  of  taxpayer  impact, 
ranging  from  $3  tc  $4  billion  or  $5  billion 
or  $6  bUlion.  We  have  heard  the  assess- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  dairy  sup- 
ports on  the  cost  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
so  forth.  Its  projected  increases  are 
substantial. 

One  point  that  has  not  been  raised  is 
that  the  dairy  section  bill  contains  a 
provision  which  will  provide  and  allow 
for  a  quarterly  adjustment.  Not  only  will 
the  consumers  pay  more,  but  they  will 
pay  more  on  a  quarterly  basis,  thereby 
passing  on  the  increases  much  faster  and 
making  the  burden  that  much  greater. 

It  may  be  that  increases  in  support 
levels  are  necessary,  and  I  will  support 
legislation  that  will  give  the  farmer  what 
he  really  needs  to  keep  producing.  The 
question  here  is  how  are  these  particular 
support  levels  in  H.R.  4296  justified? 

The  committee  has  not  heard  from  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  will  be 
affected  by  higher  supports.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  legislate  equitably  for 
the  farmer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  con- 
sumer in  the  absence  of  data  to  support 
increases. 


The  fact  is  that  the  consumer's  in- 
terest has  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee,  smd  that  the  long-range  ef- 
fects of  these  increases  have  not  been 
charted.  This  is  not  the  way  to  legislate 
a  sound  and  fair  agricultiure  policy. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time,  however. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith).  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  says  sugar 
prices  have  come  down  from  a  high.  I 
remind  the  Members  that  for  20  years  we 
had  stable  sugar  prices  in  this  country 
when  the  Government  was  negotiating 
contracts  with  the  importers.  Talk  about 
the  middle  man — the  cartel  is  there  now, 
and  the  sugar  prices  are  three  times  as 
high  as  before  they  defeated  that  sugar 
bill.  And  he  was  one  of  those  who  spear- 
headed the  opposition. 

How  many  times  do  the  consumers 
have  to  be  beat  over  the  head  before  you 
stop  taking  advice  like  that? 

We  have  about  200,000  jobs  Involved 
in  this  bill.  We  are  supposed  to  be  trying 
to  find  Jobs.  We  want  to  keep  people  on 
the  job.  Farmers  are  canceling  tiieir  farm 
machinery  orders.  They  are  canceling 
their  orders  for  chemicals  that  are  made 
in  New  Jersey,  they  are  canceling  their 
orders  for  the  electrical  motors  that  are 
made  in  Connecticut.  They  are  canceling 
a  lot  of  orders,  because  they  do  not  have 
any  confidence  in  the  market.  They  need 
some  insurance. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  sound 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  some  people  on  the 
job,  and  that  this  involves  at  least  200,000 
urban  jobs.  In  addition  to  that,  I  point 
out  this:  Talking  about  cotton,  I  do  not 
have  a  stalk  of  cotton  in  my  district,  but 
I  know  when  this  economy  turns  around 
that  if  we  do  not  have  some  cotton  In 
storage  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  for 
our  textile  mills  to  operate.  You  can  bet 
yoiu-  bottom  dollar  that  Taiwan  and  the 
rest  of  textile  importers  are  stocking  up 
on  cotton.  They  are  going  to  be  ready, 
when  the  economy  turns  around,  so  that 
they  can  make  textiles. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  us  examine  this 
whole  thing  about  this  bill  costing  so 
many  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  the  same 
argument  used  every  time  there  is  a  mln- 
imiun  wage  bill  up  here. 

What  is  really  important  is  what  is 
fair.  Even  if  it  does  cost  a  little  more, 
maybe  2  more  cents  on  a  quart  of  milk, 
It  is  still  85  percent  of  what  is  fair,  85 
percent  of  what  the  same  people  would 
get  with  the  same  investment  at  the  same 
time  if  they  had  an  urban  job.  This  bill 
is  needed  to  provide  the  confidence  nec- 
essary so  producers  will  buy  inputs  and 
provide  urban  jobs. 

What  we  should  aim  at  is  what  is  fair. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  charges 
that  this  bill  would  drive  up  consumer 
costs  of  foods  are  highly  inaccurate. 
What  are  the  facts  on  producers'  income, 
as  compared  to  the  prices  a  housewife 
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has  to  pay  in  a  supermarket  as  she  buys 
her  food? 

The  farmers'  and  ranchers'  share  of 
the  food  dollar  has  dropped  from  50  cents 
and  above  to  less  than  40  cents  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  The  middlemen  have 
increased  their  take  from  50  percent  to 
60  percent.  The  price  spread  reports  for 
January  show  that  although  the  farm 
value  of  a  pound  of  beef  is  dovm  21  per- 
cent, the  retail  price  has  dropped  only  7 
percent  and  the  take  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consiuner  has  increased  21  per- 
cent, more  than  one-fifth. 

Because  it  is  particularly  important  in 
relation  to  this  bill,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  year  the  farm 
value  of  wheat  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
white  bread  has  dropped  24.6  percent — 
that  is  about  one-fourth — but  the  retail 
price  has  gone  up  16.9  percent,  or  about 
one-sixth.  These  figures,  mind  you,  are 
out  of  the  January  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  we  drop  down  to  the  grains  loan 
rates  in  this  bill,  the  basic  cost  of  the 
food  ingredient  will  drop  also.  I  do  not 
know  how  much,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  much  the  middlemen  will  absorb. 
But  it  is  true,  as  we  envision  this  bill, 
that  if  the  market  price  for  grains  drops 
to  the  loan  rates  on  grains,  surely  the 
consiuner  ought  to  be  getting  a  better 
deal  for  food  products  made  out  of  wheat 
or  livestock  and  dairy  products  that  are 
produced  that  use  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  wheat  loans, 
which  are  the  basic  payments  under  the 
market  for  wheat  producers,  are  much 
too  low  in  this  bill.  If  we  truly  want  to  be 
helpful  to  both  the  consumers  and  the 
producers,  we  would  raise  those  loan 
rates  to  insure  maximum  production  and 
to  insure  that  the  producer  receives  at 
least  enough  to  cover  his  cost  of 
production. 

In  doing  so,  mind  you,  we  would  reduce 
the  exposure  or  the  possibility  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  Treasury  for  making  up  the 
difference  between  the  loan  rates  and  the 
target  prices.  We  would  reduce  Federal 
liability  for  possible  Oovenmient 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  talk  about  the 
high  cost  of  food  and  the  consumer  being 
gouged  by  this  bill  surely  does  not  apply 
to  the  grain  sections,  and  particular^  to 
wheat.  Certainly  It  does  not  apply  to 
livestock  and  poultry,  because  if  the  loan 
rates  are  low  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
and  prices  go  as  low  as  the  loan  rates  are 
in  this  bill,  which  is  the  basic  peg  or  the 
basic  bottom  under  the  market,  then 
surely  consiuners  are  going  to  get  a  break 
and  they  are  going  to  get  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  producers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  PHiLLn»  Burton)  . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule. 

Our  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  rural-urban  partner- 
ship. Our  colleagues  from  the  agricultural 
areas  are  now  merely  asking  us  at  this 
juncture  for  one  thing:  An  opportunity 
that  .the  merits  of  their  case  can  be 
heard  and  weighed.  That  Is  all  that  is 


being  asked  when  we  vote  "aye"  on  the 
rule. 

Tomorrow  we  caa  talk  about  the 
merits.  We  can  talk  about  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  10  months  farm  labor  mini- 
mum wages  have  gone  up  50  cents  an 
hour.  Tomorrow  we  can  talk  about  the 
time  when  we  last  listened  to  the  siren 
song  of  the  so-called  consumer  advo- 
cates. We  can  talk  about  the  fact  the 
sugar  bill  was  narrowly  defeated  and 
sugar  prices  sksrrocketed  for  every  house- 
hold in  this  country. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  as  Rep- 
resentatives for  urban  areas  for  seeing 
that  economic  Justice  Is  also  passed  on 
to  our  fellow  Americans  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  known  as  being 
somewhat  of  an  election  expert.  There 
has  not  been  one  single  urban  or  sub- 
urban Democrat  who  supported  the  farm 
bill  in  the  seven  terms  I  have  been  here 
who  has  ever  been  defeated — I  repeat — 
who  has  ever  been  defeated  by  a  Repub- 
lican. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
something  else.  With  this  unbelievable 
dormant  Republican  attitude  toward 
rural  America,  we  are  picking  up  seats 
by  the  dozens  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  are  going  to  vote  today  to  see  that 
rural  America  gets  a  fair  shake  on  the 
fioor  tomorrow  by  voting  "yes"  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  369,  nays  35, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows: 


YEAS— 369 

Abdnor 

Boggs 

ChappeU 

Abzug 

Boland 

Clausen. 

Adams 

Boiling 

DonH. 

Addabbo 

Bonker 

Clay 

Ambro 

Bo  wen 

Cochran 

Anderson,  HI. 

Brademas 

Cohen 

Andrews.  N.C. 

BreaiuE 

Collins,  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Breckinridge 

Conyers 

N.  Dak. 

Brinkley 

Corman 

Anniinzlo 

Brodhead 

CorneU 

Archer 

Brooks 

Cotter 

Armstrong 

Brown,  Calif. 

Coughlln 

Ashley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Crane 

Aspln 

Brown.  Ohio 

D'Amours 

AuColn 

Broyhlll 

Daniel.  Dan 

BadlUo 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  Robert 

Baldus 

Burgener 

W..  Jr. 

BaucuB 

Burke.  CaUf . 

Daniels. 

Baimian 

Burke,  Fla. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Beard.  B  J. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Danielson 

Beard.  Term. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Davis 

BedeU 

Burllson,  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

Bennett 

Burton.  John 

Delaney 

Bergland 

Burton,  Phillip  Dellums 

BevUl 

Butler 

Derrick 

Blaggl 

Byron 

Derwlnskl 

Blester 

Carney 

Dickinson 

Bingham 

Carr 

Dlggs 

Blancbard 

Carter 

Dlngell 

BloiUn 

Cederberg 

Dodd 

Downey 

Kindness 

Reuss 

Downing 

Koch 

Rhodes 

Drlnan 

Krebs 

Richmond 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Krueger 

Risenhoover 

du  Pont 

LaFalce 

Roberts 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Robinson 

Edgar 

Latta 

Bodlno 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leggett 

Roe 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Lehman 

Rogers 

Eilberg 

Le  vitas 

Roncallo 

English 

Litton 

Rooney 

Esch 

Uoyd,  CaUf. 

Rose 

Eshleman 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Rosenthal 

Evans.  Colo. 

Long.  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Evans.  Ind. 

Long,  Md. 

Rousb 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Lott 

Rousselot 

Fascell 

Lujan 

Roybal 

Fish 

McCloskey 

Runnels 

Fisher 

McCoUister 

Ruppe 

Flthian 

McCormack 

Russo 

Florio 

McDade 

Ryan 

Flowers 

McDonald 

Santinl 

Flynt 

McEwen 

Sarasln 

Foley 

McFall 

Sarbanes 

Ford.  Mich. 

McHugh 

Salterfleld 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McKay 

Scbeuer 

Forsythe 

McKinney 

Schneebell 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Schulze 

Frenzel 

Madden 

Sebelius 

Frey 

Magulre 

Selberllng 

Fulton 

Mahon 

Sharp 

Fuqua 

Mann 

Shipley 

Oaydoa 

Martin 

Shriver 

Oialmo 

Matbls 

Shuster 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Bikes 

Gllman 

Mazzoll 

Simon 

Glnn 

Meeds 

SlBk 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Slack 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Goodling 

Meyner 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Grassley 

Mezvinsky 

Snyder 

Green 

Mikva 

Solarz 

Guyer 

MUler.  CaUf. 

Spellman 

Hagedom 

MUler.  Ohio 

Spence 

Haley 

Mineta 

Staggers 

Hall 

Mlntsh 

Stanton. 

Hamilton 

Mink 

J.  William 

Hammer- 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Stanton. 

schmldt 

MitcheU.  N.T. 

James  V. 

Hanley 

Moakley 

Stark 

Hannaford 

Moffett 

Steed 

Hansen 

MoUohan 

Steel  man 

Harkln 

Montgomery 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Harris 

Moore 

Stelger.  WU. 

Harsha 

Moorhead. 

Stephens 

Hastings 

Calif. 

Stratton 

Hawkins 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Stuckey 

Hayes.  Ind. 

Morgan 

Studds 

Hays.  Ohio 

Mosher 

Symington 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Moss 

Symms 

Hefner 

Mottl 

Talcott 

Heinz 

Murphy.  HI. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Helstoskl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Henderson 

Murtha 

Teague 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

Thompson 

HiUls 

Myers.  Pa. 

Thone 

Hinshaw 

Natcher 

Thornton 

Holland 

Neal 

Traxler 

Holt 

Nedzl 

Treen 

Holtzman 

Nichols 

Tsongas 

Horton 

Nolan 

Oilman 

Howard 

Nowak 

Vander  Jagt 

Howe 

Oberstar 

Vander  Veen 

Hubbard 

Obey 

Vlgorito 

Hughes 

CHara 

Waggonner 

Hun  gate 

O'NeUl 

Walsh 

Hutchinson 

Ottlnger 

Wampler 

Ichord 

Passman 

Weaver 

Jarman 

Patman 

Whalen 

Jeffords 

Patten 

White 

Jenrette 

Patterson.  Calif .Whltehurst 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Perkins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pickle 

Winn 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pike 

Wirth 

Jones,  Okla. 

Poage 

Wolff 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Pressler 

Wrleht 

Jordan 

Preyer 

Yates 

Karth 

Price 

Yatron 

Hasten 

Prltchard 

Young.  Alaska 

Kastenmeler 

Quie 

Young.  Ga. 

Kazen 

Railsback 

Young.  Tex. 

Kemp 

Randall 

Zablockl 

Ketchum 

Rees 

Zeferettl 

Keys 

Regula 
NAYS— 86 

Anderson. 

Bell 

Cleveland 

Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Conable 

Ashbrook 

Clancy 

Conlan 

Bafalis 

Clawson.  Del 

Conte 
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Devine 

Early 

Emery 

Erlenbom 

Flndley 

Gradlson 

Cude 

Harrington 


Heckler,  Ifass. 

Hyde 

KeUy 

Lagomarslno 

McClory 

Madigan 

Michel 

MUford 
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O'Brien 
Peyser 
QuUlen 
Rinaldo 
St  Germain 
Vanllc 
Wydler 
Yoxmg,  Fla. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Alexander 

Barrett 

Casey 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  m. 

Dent 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Fenwlck 

Flood 

Fraser 

Hubert 


Hicks 

Jacobs 

Lent 

MUls 

Nlz 

Rangel 

Rlegle 

Schroeder 

Skubltz 

Stokes 

Sullivan 


UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Waxman 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wylle 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mrs.   Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mrs.  Penwick. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  niinols  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  MiUs. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Rlegle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING,  CURRENCY 
AND  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albeht, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  Magttire. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Father  Hesbuhch's  Opening  Comments  at 
the  Special  Academic  Convocation  Honor- 
ing President  Oerald  R.  Ford  at  the  Uni- 
VEHsrrY  op  Notre  Dame.  Monday,  March  17 
1975  • 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a  sore 
foot  I  have  been  slow  in  coming  to-  the 
Chamber  and  also  because  one  of  the 
subway  cars  has  been  out  of  business  for 
about  2  months,  so  I  failed  to  make  the 
roUcaU,  but  if  I  had  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
m.ent  will  appear  in  the  Record,  his  full 
explanation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  rule  (H.  Res.  310) 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque  -'  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  49  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  5. 
rule  X,  the  bill,  H.R.  49,  reported  today 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  April  19,  1975.  This  action  is 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
jurisdiction  specified  in  rule  X,  clause  1, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Washincton.  D.C, 

March  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Speaker  :    I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Dave  Evans, 
Member  of  Congress. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  GERALD  R 
FORD  AT  UNIVERSITY  OP  NOTRE 
DAME 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material ) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  yester- 
day, March  17,  1975,  together  with  my 
distmguished  colleagues  from  Indiana 
Senators  Vance  Hartke  and  Birch  Bayh. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  m  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  been  present  yes- 
terday on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding 
to  the  President  at  a  special  academic 
convocation  of  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  by  the  Reverend  Theodore  M 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

President  Ford  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion what,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  most 
significant  and  constructive  address  in 
which  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
greater  attention  to  moral  and  intellec- 
tual leadership  in  our  coimtry,  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  the  universities  in  our 
national  life,  and  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  support  humanitarian  aid  and 
development  assistance  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  thought  the 
President's  address  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  was  a  splendid  one,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  text  of 
it  in  the  Record  as  well  as  the  remarks 
of  Father  Hesburgh,  the  honorary  degree 
citation,  and  certain  newspaper  reports 
concerning  the  President's  appearance  in 
Indiana. 


Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ford,  Governor  and  Mrs 
Bowen,  Senators  Hartke  and  Bayh,  Congress, 
man  Brademas.  distinguished  colleagues  from 
30  universities  and  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  your  Excellencies,  distin- 
guished faculty  and  trustees  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Saint  Marys,  and  the  greatest  student 
body  on  earth,  Happy  Saint  Patrick's  Day  and 
all  Blessings.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all 
these  people,  we  welcome  you  to  Notre  Dame 
and  we  welcome  you  as  an  honored  member 
of  this  Notre  Dame  family. 

My  dear  friends,  this  occasion  is  perhaps 
more  historic  than  most  of  you  think,  and 
let  me  say  why.  In  the  year  1836,  an  Indian 
Chief  from  the  Potawatoml   tribe  centered 
here  at  the  place  now  called  Notre  Dame 
travelled  all  the  way  to  Detroit,  Michigan 
and  there  he  encountered  and  sought  out  a 
Father  Badln  who  was  visiting  with  a  Pero 
Richard  who  happened  to  be  the  co-founder 
of  our  guest's  University,  his  alma  mater  the 
University  of  Michigan,   and  also   the  'first 
Catholic  priest  to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  Michigan,  as  did  for  so 
many  years  our  distinguished  honoree  this 
morning.  He  asked  Father  Badln  If  he  would 
come  to  this  spot  a  few  hundred  miles  away 
and  found  a  school  for  the  Indians,  the  Pota- 
watomles.  He  came,  he  founded  the  school 
and  a  few  years  later,  to  our  national  dU- 
grace,  the  Potawatoml  Indians  were  driven 
all  the  way  to  the  Osage  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  school  died  and  the  place  re- 
mained  empty.  Father  Badln  bought  most  of 
this  land  at  auction,  several  hundred  acres 
He  deeded  it  to  whoever  would  come  here  and 
found  a  university.  And  ih  1842,  Father  Sorin 
arrived  amid  the  bad  weather  of  November, 
on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  with  one 
little  log  cabin  and  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  he  called  this  place  le  Unlverslte 
de  Notre  Dame  du  Lac. 
And  that,  my  friends,  is  Faith 
May  I  Jump  from  that  past  U>  this  future 
For  the  past  ten  years,  no  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  President  Johnson,  not 
President  Nixon,  set  foot  on  a  flrst-rate  uni- 
versity campus.  I  would  have  to  say  to  their 
credit  that  it  wasn't  entirely  their  fault  Uni- 
versities   are    troublesome    places    because 
they're  filled  with  people  who  think  other- 
wise. But  they  are  also  places  where  people 
think  and  think  day  and  night  about  the 
values   that   shoiUd   characterize   and   give 
meaning  to  human  life,  about  the  values 
that  shoxUd  characterize  and  give  honor  and 
vision  to  our  nation. 

To  people,  this  place  is  peopled  by  those 
who  desire  one  thing,  I  believe,  the  good  life, 
the  life  of  the  mind,  and  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
and  honor  and  valor.  It's  a  sad  thing  when 
there  Is  a  gulf  between  the  government  of  a 
country  and  academia,  its  universities  and 
coUeges.  And  I  think  it  is  to  his  eternal 
credit   that   our   guest   this   morning,   our 
honoree,  our  President,  has  thrown  a  bridge 
across  that  gulf  and  he's  not  only  thrown 
the  bridge  across,  he  has  walked  across  that 
bridge  to  us  and  we  honor  him  for  that  act 
and  for  the  healing  of  this  gulf  between  the 
universities  and  the  colleges  and  our  govern- 
ment, between  the  religious  groups  In  our 
country  and  our  government,   between  so 
many  people  who  felt  alienated  and  have 
come  to  see  that  under  this  man  and  hte 
healing  power,  we  can  again  be  one  nation 
under  God  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
The  last  time  I  spoke  from  this  podium  to 
many  of  you,  I  told  you  that  in  l>ehalf  of 
bundreds  of  millions  of  Protestants   and 
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Jews  and  Catholics.  I  had  requested  otir 
President  that  he  add  to  the  food  going  to 
the  poor  of  the  world  2  mlUlon  tons  and 

1  have  to  say  to  you  that  shortly  after  that 
our  President  In  late  January  did  allocate 

2  million  tons,  which  was  far  above  what  he 
bad  recommended.  And  I  have  to  say  that 
he  not  only  did  that  now  so  that  it  could 
move  out  immediately,  but  he  also  added  2 
million  tons  to  the  budget  for  next  year  to 
take  care  of  any  future  crisis. 

One  last  point  that  was  mentioned  In  the 
citation  and  which  I'm  sure  attracted  a  few 
hoots  and  hollers,  which  Is  understandable 
to  me  because  I'm  used  to  them  by  now.  I 
have  scars  to  prove  It.  But  what  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  he  did  something  shortly  after 
coming  In  to  office  that  I  believe  his  prede- 
cessor would  never  have  done.  And  what  he 
did  was  to  open  up  a  clemency  program  and 
people  say  it's  not  a  very  good  program,  and 
I  say,  compared  to  what.  There  was  a  pro- 
gram after  World  War  II  called  President 
Truman's  Clemency  Program.  They  looked  at 
15,000  people  and  they  granted  less  than  ten 
percent  clemency,  1300.  This  program  has 
already  granted  clemency  to  three  times  that 
number.  We  have  more  than  12,000  waiting 
yet  to  be  seen  and  of  those  who  have  come 
before  the  program,  more  than  95  percent 
have  been  granted  clemency.  And  I  say  com- 
pared to  that,  that's  a  good  program. 

I  want  to  say  for  all  of  us,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  delighted  that  you  graced  this 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  by  coming  to  our  midst. 
I  know  you  have  something  important  to  say 
to  us.  I  know  that  one  does  not  introduce 
the  President  of  the  United  States  except  to 
say.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks  op  the  PREsroENr  at  the  Univer- 
srTY  OF  Notre  Dame  Convocation,  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Athletic  and  Con- 
vocation Center.  Mabch  17,  1975,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Father  Hesburgh.  Governor  Bowen,  my 
goods  friends  and  former  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  and  Senator 
Hartke,  Congressman  John  Brademas,  dis- 
tinguished public  officials,  honored  faculty, 
members  of  the  student  body  and  distin- 
guished guests — and  I  add  our  new  Attorney 
General : 

It  is  really  a  great  privilege  and  a  very 
high  honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  in  South  Bend  on  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  campus,  but  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  honor  that  has  been  ac- 
corded me  this  morning.  I  really  cannot  ex- 
press adequately  my  gratitude  for  being  made 
a  member  of  the  Notre  Dame  family.  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  would  be  most  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
express  as  strongly  and  as  sincerely  as  I  can 
the  gratitude  that  all  of  us  have  In  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  program  described  by 
Father  Hesburgh.  but  by  his  many  other 
contributions.  I  say  to  you.  Father  Hes- 
burgh, thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts. 

This  has  been  a  most  exciting  morning. 
As  we  were  getting  off  the  plane  at  the 
county  airport,  a  rather  amazing  thing  hap- 
pened. Somebody  asked  me,  "How  do  you  get 
to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame?"  What  made  it  so  amazing — It  was 
Father  Hesburgh.  (Laughter) 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Father  Hes- 
burgh for  all  he  has  done  to  make  me  and 
my  party  most  welcome  here  today,  and  par- 
ticularly for  granting  amnesty  to  the  classes 
this  morning. 

It  is  also  a  rare  opportunity  for  me  to  be 
at  Notre  Dame,  the  home  of  the  Fighting 
Irish,  on,  of  all  days,  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I 
tried  to  dress  appropriately  and  honestly,  I 
have  a  green  tie  on.  Let's  face  it.  this  Is 
one  day  we  can  all  be  part  of  the  greening 
of  America. 


As  your  next  door  neighbor  from  Michi- 
gan. I  have  eUways  been  Impressed  by  the 
outstanding  record  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  You  have  always 
been  leaders  in  academic  achievement.  In 
social  concerns.  In  sports  prowess,  and  now. 
once  again,  you  axe  blazing  new  paths  in  the 
developments  of  new  concepts  In  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Some  communities  have  the  mono-rail, 
some  have  the  subway.  Notre  Dame  has  the 
quickie.  (Laughter) 

The  Fighting  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  have 
become  a  symbol  of  tenacity  and  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

But  Notre  Dame  believes  not  only  In  might 
on  the  football  field  or  on  the  basketbaU 
court,  but  in  a  spiritual  response  to  hu- 
manity's struggles  for  a  decent  life. 

I  have  been  told  many  of  you  chose  to 
go  without  a  normal  meal,  eating  only  a  bowl 
of  rice  to  save  money  to  help  feed  the  world's 
hungry.  It  is  heartwarming  to  know  that 
students  are  concerned  about  others  abroad 
at  a  time  when  many  here  at  home  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  afford  an  education  or  to 
get  a  Job. 

Although  life  Is  hard  for  many  Americans, 
I  am  proud  that  we  continue  to  share  it  with 
others.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  meas- 
ure of  genuine  compassion,  and  I  congratu- 
late you. 

NOTRE    dame's    GREAT    SPOKESMAN,    FATHER 
HESBURGH 

I  am  especially  proud  to  be  on  a  campus 
that  looks  up  to  God  and  out  to  humanity  at 
a  time  when  some  are  tempted  to  turn  In- 
ward, and  turn  away  from  the  problems  of 
the  world.  Notre  Dame's  great  spokesman. 
Father  Hesbvugh.  is  known  in  Washington  as 
a  non- conform  1st.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not 
share  all  of  the  Father's  views,  but  he  is  fol- 
lowing one  non-conformist  viewpoint  to 
which  I  fully  subscribe,  and  I  quote,  "Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that 
ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  accept- 
able, and  perfect,  will  of  God. 

To  conform  to  apathy  and  pessimism  is  to 
drop  out  and  to  cop  out.  In  that  sense,  I 
fully  reject  conformity.  In  that  sense,  I  am 
a  non-conformist  who  continues  to  be  proud 
of  America's  partnership  with  other  nations 
and  who  makes  no  apology  few  the  United 
States  of  America. 

America's  goodness  and  America's  great- 
ness speak  for  themselves.  I  believe  in  this 
Nation  and  in  our  capacity  to  resolve  our 
difficulties  at  home  without  turning  our 
back  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Let  me  share  a  personal  experience.  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  A  non-partisan  foreign  poUcy 
was  emerging  at  that  time.  America  realized 
that  politics  must  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
Our  fate  was  linked  to  the  well-being  of 
other  free  nations.  We  became  the  first  Na- 
tipn  to  provide  others  with  economic  assist- 
ance as  a  national  policy.  Foreign  aid  was 
an  American  invention  or  an  American  proj- 
ect of  which  we  can  be  Justifiably  proud. 

Today,  as  I  look  back,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  our  government 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
The  past  25  years,  while  not  perfect,  were 
Incomparably  better  for  humanity  than 
either  of  the  two  previous  quarters  of  this 
century.  There  was  no  world  war  nor  global 
depression.  Major  nations  achieved  detente. 
Many  new  nations  obtained  independence. 
There  has  been  an  explosion  of  hope,  free- 
dom and  human  progress  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  THE  WORLD 

America's  role,  considered  in  fair  context, 
was  a  catalyst  for  change,  for  grawth,  and 
for  betterment. 

The  Marshall  Plan,  unprecedented  in  world 
history,  restored  a  war-ravaged  Europe.  Even 
earlier.  United  States  relief  and  rehabUita- 


tlon  activities  during  World  War  n  and  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  after  the 
war  had  provided  precedents  and  experience 
in  America's  overseas  assistance. 

In  the  same  year  that  I  came  to  Congress. 
1949,  President  Truman  advanced  Point  IV. 
an  innovative  and  remarkable  concept  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions. It  brought  new  American  Ideas  and 
technology  to  people  hitherto  unable  to  bene- 
fit from  advances  in  health,  agricultiire  and 
education. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act,  designed  to  use 
America's  agricultural  abundance  to  assist 
others,  was  a  product  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  late  1950s,  we  created 
the  development  loan  program  to  help  others 
help  themselves.  In  1961,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  consolidate  and  to  administer  the 
various  activities  aud  agencies.  They  were 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  at  that  time. 

Programs  to  help  people  in  the  developing 
countries  are  an  expression  of  America's 
great  compassion  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  them.  But  such  aid  is  also  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  achieve  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  world  peace.  It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  Just  the  Third  World.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  the  fourth 
world,  the  very  i)oorest  world  where  from  400 
million  to  800  million  people  suffer  from 
malnutrition;  where  average  per  capita  In- 
come is  under  $275  per  year;  where  life  ex- 
pectancy is  20  years  less  than  in  the  develop- 
ing countries;  where  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  children  will  never  reach  the  age  of 
five;  where  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion has  never  been  to  school. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  economies  of 
the  developing  countries  have  grown  at  an 
encouraging  rate  in  the  past  ten  years, 
thanks  in  part,  I  think  substantial  part,  to 
American  assistance.  Manufacturing  output 
Increased  100  percent.  Food  production  rose 
by  over  one-third.  Enrollment  In  elementary 
schools  doubled.  Enrollment  In  secondary 
schools  and  coUeges  quadrupled. 

TOO   MUCH  VIOLENCE 

But  population  growth  and  Increased  de- 
mand collided  with  Inflation  and  energy 
shortages.  Gains  In  many,  many  Instances 
have  been  wiped  out.  At  the  very  time  when 
our  policy  seeks  to  build  peace  with  nations 
of  different  philosophies,  there  remains  too 
much  violence  and  too  much  threat  to  peace. 

The  Congress  defined  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  this  way,  and  I  quote  from  the  legislation 
Itself:  "This  freedom,  security  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  United  States  are  best  sustained 
in  a  community  of  free,  secure  and  prosper- 
ing nations.  Ignorance,  want  and  despair, 
breed  the  extremism  and  violence  which  lead 
to  aggression  and  subversion." 

Those  words,  written  by  the  Congress,  I 
think  are  so  accurate.  If  nations  are  to  de- 
velop within  this  deflnltlon,  they  must  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  must  have 
assurances  that  America  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  the  means  of  security,  their  own 
security,  as  well  as  the  means  of  sustenance. 

People  vrtth  afBrmative  vision  of  the  future 
will  not  resort  to  violence.  While  we  pursue 
a  peaceful  world  In  which  there  Is  unity  and 
diversity,  we  must  continue  to  support  secu- 
rity against  aggression  and  subversion.  To  do 
otherwise.  In  my  Judgment,  wovUd  invite 
greater  violence  . 

The  United  States,  In  this  day  and  age, 
cannot  avoid  partnership  with  nations  try- 
ing to  Improve  the  kind  of  world  the  chU- 
dren  of  today  will  face  tomorrow.  Recent 
events  have  demonstrated  the  total  Interde- 
pendence of  all  people  who  live  on  this 
planet. 

The  1973  war  In  the  Middle  East  showed 
that  war  confined  to  a  limited  region  never- 
theless has  an  economic  Impact,  not  only  In 
South  Bend,  but  In  every  corner  of  the  world 
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Developing  and  developed  countries  are  all 
part  of  a  single  Interdependent  economic 
system.  This  audience,  I  am  told — and  this 
student  body  Includes  many  students  from 
over  60  foreign  countries,  and  I  congratulate 
you.  Father  Hesourgh — let  this  demonstrate 
to  all  Americans  that  other  people  place  a 
high  valuation  on  what  America  has  to  offer. 
Let  It  demonstrate  that  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  rejects  what  some  call  the  new 
isolationism. 

THK  PROBLEM   OF  FOOD 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  specific  problem 
that  Father  Hesburgh  mentioned  In  his  In- 
troduction. When  the  World  Food  Conference 
met  In  Rome  In  the  fall  of  1974,  I — as  the 
newly  chosen  President — was  faced  with  a 
very  perplexing  problem. 

Pood  prices  In  America  were  over  one-fifth 
higher  than  In  the  previous  year.  Food  re- 
serves, as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  were  dwindling.  The  com  crop 
and  the  other  commodities  were  disappoint- 
ing In  1974.  There  were  concerns  about  higher 
prices  among  our  own  people. 

Against  this  background,  I  was  presented 
with  several  alternative  estimates  on  how 
much  we  should  spend  for  food  for  peace  for 
those  In  other  lands. 

At  the  Rome  conference,  American  spokes- 
men pledged  that  we  would  try  our  utmost 
to  Increase  our  food  contribution,  despite 
our  own  crop  problems.  As  crop  reports  im- 
proved, I  designated — as  vras  mentioned  by 
Father  Hesburgh — a  sum  even  higher  than 
the  highest  option  recommended  to  me  at 
the  time  of  the  conference. 

A  factor  In  my  own  decision  was  your  fine 
President,  Father  Hesburgh,  and  you  should 
be  thankful  that  you  have  a  person  who  has 
such  broad  Interests  as  he,  as  the  President 
of  yoiu-  university. 

A  factor  also  In  my  Judgment  was  that 
the  program  provided,  and  properly  so,  a 
reminder  of  America's  moral  commitment. 
Food  for  peace  was  Increased  from  about 
$980  million  to  $1.6  bUIlon.  This  will  provide 
about  6.S  million  tons  of  commodities,  up 
from  3.3  million  tons  last  year. 

Most  of  the  commodities  will  be  wheat 
and  rice,  but  also  desjjerately  required  and 
also  Increased  are  blended  foods  used  In  nu- 
tritional programs  for  mothers  and  for 
Infants. 

The  United  States,  fc«tunately,  Is  no  long- 
er the  only  country  aiding  others,  but  we 
continue  to  lead — and  we  will — in  providing 
food  assistance.  In  20  years  of  food  for  peace, 
we  shipped  over  245  million  tons  of  wheat, 
rice  and  other  grains,  valued  at  roughly  $23 
billion. 

Every  American  should  be  proud  of  that 
record.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  humane 
feeling  and  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE  TO  EXPAND  PRODUCTION 
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vlding  better  nutrition,  education,  health, 
to  more  and  more  people,  Including  those 
who  can  least  afford  it. 

Some  nations  have  made  excellent  use  of 
our  assistance  to  develop  their  own  capaci- 
ties. Other  governments  are  still  strixggUng 
with  the  issue  of  equality  of  opportunity  and 
fair  distribution  of  life  necessities. 

Good  world  citizenship  requires  more  than 
moralizing  about  the  role  others  should  take. 
It  requires  each  nation  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order.  Oood  American  citizenship  re- 
quires more  than  morallzations  about  what 
U  wrong  with  the  United  States. 


CHALLXKGES 


While  food  helps,  only  by  technical  assist- 
ance can  emerging  nations  meet  their  needs. 
It  has  been  often  said,  but  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time,  that  if  a  hungry  man 
is  given  a  fish,  he  can  eat  for  one  day,  but 
if  he  is  taught  to  fish,  he  can  eat  every  day. 

The  greatest  opportunity  lies  In  expand- 
ing production  In  areas  where  production 
will  be  consumed.  The  world  Is  farming 
only  about  one-half  of  the  potential  crop 
lands,  yet  there  are  insufficient  farmer  In- 
centives in  many  countries,  shortages  of 
fertilizer,  high  fuel  costs  and  Inadequate 
storage  and  distribution  systems. 

The  answers  to  the  world  food  problem 
are  to  be  foimd  in  interdependence.  We  can 
and  will  help  other  nations,  but  simplistic 
paternalism  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Our  help  must  take  the  form  of  helping 
every   nation   to   help    itself,    and    we   will. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  fair  distribution.  America  be- 
lieves in  equality  of  opportunity.  This  Na- 
tion provides  a  showcase  of  change  in  pro- 


It  requires  personal  Involvement  and  ac- 
tion to  bring  about  change.  It  requires  vot- 
ing and  organizing  and  challenging  and 
changing  with  the  flexible  and  dynamic 
American  political  process. 

Our  system,  by  any  standard,  works,  and 
will  work  better,  and  you  can  be  a  part  of  it. 

The  developing  nations  of  the  world  are 
increasingly  successful  in  bringing  prosper- 
ity to  larger  numbers  of  their  own  people.  In 
fact,  the  assistance  we  have  provided  these 
nations  is  not  Just  a  one-way  street. 

Thirty  percent  of  U.S.  exports  are  pur- 
chased by  these  developing  nations,  thereby 
obvioiMly  contributing  to  a  better  life  for 
their  people  and  Jobs  for  ours.  In  cases  where 
countries  have  the  means,  let  them  Join  in 
sharing  with  vis,  as  they  should. 

Some  have  helped;  others  have  not.  We 
lead  the  way.  and  we  will  not  shirk  from 
future  burdens,  but  all  nations  must  co- 
operate in  developing  the  world's  resources. 

We  extend  the  hand  of  partnership  and 
friendship  to  make  a  better  world. 

Another  challenge  facing  the  developing 
nations,  as  well  as  other  nations,  is  to  real- 
ize the  need  for  peaceful  accommodation 
with  neighbors.  An  Interdependent  world 
cannot  solve  disputes  by  threat  or  by  force. 
People  now  and  in  the  future  depend  on 
each  other  more  than  they  sometimes  real- 
ize. For  example,  we  in  America  Import  be- 
tween 50  and  100  percent  of  such  essential 
minerals  as  cobalt,  bauxite,  nickel,  manga- 
nese and  others. 

The  chaUenge,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  America 
and  aU  other  nations  to  take  responsibility 
for  themselves  whUe  building  cooperation 
with  each  other. 

The  challenge  is  also  the  preservation  of 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human  in- 
dividual throughout  the  world.  Just  as  the 
world's  nations  can  no  longer  go  it  alone 
neither  can  the  American  people. 

Woodrow  WUson  said  that  "What  we  should 
seek  to  import  in  our  colleges  is  not  so  much 
learning  Itself  as  the  spirit  of  learning." 

NO    RESIGNATION   FROM   THE   WORLD 

Great  universities  that  pursue  truth  face 
the  challenge  that  confronts  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  whether  we  will  learn  noth- 
ing from  the  past  and  return  to  the  Introver- 
sion of  the  19308,  to  the  dangerous  notion 
that  our  fate  is  unrelated  to  the  fate  of 
others. 

I  am  convinced  that  Americans,  however 
tempted  to  resign  from  the  world,  know 
deep  in  their  heart  that  it  cannot  be  done 
The  spirit  of  learning  is  too  deeply  Ingrained 
We  know  that  wherever  the  bell  tolls  for  free- 
dom, it  tolls  for  us. 

The  American  people  have  responded  by 
supplying  help  to  needy  nations.  Programs 
both  government  and  the  volunteer  agen- 
cies, could  not  have  been,  and  cannot  be, 
reenacted  without  popular  support.  CARE 
and  Catholic  Relief  Services,  pioneers  in 
Pood  for  Peace  programs,  are  feeding  over 
28  million  people  around  the  world  right 
today.  Protestant,  Jewish  and  other  groups 
are  simUarly  involved  at  universities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Researchers  seek  answers  to  world  prob- 
lems. Right  here  in  Indiana.  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, scientists  have  made  discoveries  in 


high  protein  aspects  of  sorghum,  a  basic  food 
of  more  than  300  million  people  in  Asia  and 
in  Africa. 

Not  only  the  scientists  at  Purdue,  but  peo- 
ple throughout  America,  realize  that  no 
structxire  of  world  peace  can  endure  unless 
the  poverty  question  is  answered.  There  is 
no  safety  for  any  nation  In  a  hungry,  m. 
educated  and  desperate  world. 

TWO    ARGUMXMTS    FOK    FOBXION    AID 

In  a  time  of  recession.  Inflation,  and  un- 
employment at  home,  it  is  argued  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  foreign  assistance.  In 
my  Judgment,  there  are  two  basic  arguments 
to  the  contrary. 

First,  foreign  aid  is  a  part  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a  world  in 
which  we  want  to  live.  Let's  be  frank  about 
it.  Foreign  aid  bolsters  our  diplomatic  efforts 
for  peace  and  for  security.  But  secondly,  and 
perhaps  Just  as  Importantly,  even  with  a  re- 
cession, we  remain  the  world's  most  affluent 
country  and  the  sharing  of  our  resources  to- 
day is  the  right,  the  humane  and  the  decent 
thing  to  do.  And  we  will. 

But  Just  as  we  seek  to  build  bridges  to 
other  nations,  we  must  unite  at  home.  This 
Administration  wants  better  communication 
with  the  academic  world  and  I  express  again 
my  appreciation  for  the  warmth  of  this  re- 
ception. 

But  this  communication  must  not  Just  be 
a  search  for  new  technology,  but  for  the 
human  and  spiritual  qualities  that  enrich 
American  life.  In  the  future,  fewer  people 
must  produce  more.  We  must,  therefore,  un- 
leash intellectual  capacities  to  anticipate  and 
solve  our  problems. 

The  academic  world  must  Join  in  the  re- 
vival of  fundamental  American  values.  Let 
us  biaid  a  new  sense  of  pride  in  beine  an 
American. 

Yes,  you  can  make  America  what  you  want 
it  to  be.  Think  about  that  for  Just  a  moment 
If  you  would.  Is  it  really  true?  Yes.  in  my 
Judgment,  it  is. 

But  there  Is  a  catch  to  it.  You  wUl  never 
see  it  come  true.  Perhaps  your  chUdren  or 
your  grandchildren  will.  What  you  can  do  is 
move  America  slowly,  but  surely,  alone  the 
right  direction.  ^ 

Admittedly,  today's  America  is  far  from 
perfect,  but  it  is  much  closer  to  the  America 
that  my  class  of  1935  wanted  than  It  was 
when  I  left  the  University  of  Michigan 

Today's  America  is  a  far  better  place  than 
it  was  40  years  ago  when  the  lingering 
shadows  of  worldwide  depression  were  being 
blotted  out  by  the  darker  clouds  of  world- 
wide war.  My  generation  did  not  wholly  save 
the  world,  obviously.  But  we  did,  to  a  degree, 
help  to  move  it  along  in  the  right  direction. 

WENDELL    WILLKIE    OF   INOIANA 

We  learned  along  the  way  that  we  are  part 
of  one  world.  The  author  of  that  phrase  was 
a  Hoosier,  the  first  political  candidate  about 
whom  I  got  personaUy  involved  enough  to 
volunteer  as  a  campaign  worker.  Bia  name 
was  Wendell  WiUkle. 

TVendell  WlUkie,  of  Indiana,  was  never 
President,  but  he  was  right.  He  fought  for 
what  he  beUeved  in  against  almost  impoa- 
Bible  odds.  In  the  last  Presidential  campaign 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  believed  most  deep- 
ly—too far  ahead  of  his  time,  perhaps— that 
America  must  be  part  of  one  world.  He  lost 
the  1940  election  but  he  helped  unite  Amer- 
ica in  support  of  the  truth,  which  has  been 
our  non-partisan  national  policy  since  the 
Second  World  War,  and  I  say  with  emphasis, 
there  has  been  no  third  world  war. 

On  the  contrary,  the  prospects  for  long- 
range  peace  have  slowly,  but  surely, 
improved. 

THE   TIDE    OF   RISTORT 

Despite  setbacks  and  current  international 
problems,  the  standards  of  htunan  life  have 
been  lifted  almost  everywhere.  Yet,  today, 
we  hew  another  theme,  that  the  tide  of  his- 
tory Is  running  against  ub,  that  Amerlcal 
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example  of  American  leadership  la  neither 
needed  nor  heeded  at  the  present  time;  that 
we  should  take  care  of  ourselves  and  let  the 
rest  of  mankind  do  likewise;  that  our  do- 
Qjestic  difficulties  dictate  a  splendid  selfish- 
ness that  runs  counter  to  all  of  our  religious 
roots,  as  well  as  to  all  recent  experience. 

We  are  counseled  to  withdraw  from  one 
world  and  go  it  alone.  I  have  heard  that  song 
before.  I  am  here  to  say  I  am  not  going  to 
dance  to  it.  Nch:  do  I  believe  this  generatloQ 
of  young  Americans  will  desert  their  Ideals 
for  a  better  nation  and  a  better  world. 

You  can  and  you  will  help  to  move  Amer- 
ica along  in  the  right  direction.  Hopefully, 
you  can  do  a  better  Job  than  the  Class  of 
1035,  but  while  the  Classes  of  1976  and  1936 
are  still  around,  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other. 

We  can  renew  the  old  American  compact  of 
respect  for  the  conviction  of  others,  in  faith 
In  the  decency  of  others.  We  can  work  to 
banish  war  and  want  wherever  they  exist.  We 
can  exalt  the  spirit  of  service  and  love  that 
St.  Patrick  exec^llfled  In  his  day. 

I  am  not  alarmed  when  I  hear  warnings 
that  the  tide  of  history  is  running  against 
us.  I  do  not  believe  It  for  a  minute  because 
I  know  where  the  tide  of  history  really  is — 
on  this  campus,  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  others  in  the  great  country,  and 
wherever  young  men  and  women  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  serve  God  and  their 
countries  and  to  build  a  better  world. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  tide  of  this  history, 
and  you  will  make  it  run  strong  and  true.  Of 
that,  I  am  sure. 

Thank  you,  and  the  top  of  the  morning  to 
you. 

Father  Hesbtjrgh's  Concludinc  Remarks 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
here  present,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
word  of  optimism  in  a  sea  of  pessimism  that 
we  all  wallow  in  today.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  a  vision  becatise  without  a  vision  the 
people  perish,  and  you  above  all  must  give 
our  nation  that  vision  which  you  gave  us  to- 
day. 

I  thank  you  for  coming  to  this  place  to  re- 
new America's  commitment  of  altruistic  in- 
terest and  help  to  the  poorer  peoples  of  this 
world.  I  thank  you  for  saying  that  peace  is 
the  work  of  Justice  and  that  we  wUl  be 
committed  to  Justice. 

And  while  I  cannot  speak  for  all  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  In  America,  I  think 
I  can  say  from  what  I  know  of  them  that 
they  are  behind  your  vision,  that  they  will 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  bring 
peace  with  Justice  and  that  they  will  work 
with  you  with  all  the  intellectual  moral  fiber 
they  have,  with  all  of  their  scholarship  on 
the  faculty  side,  with  all  of  the  idealistic 
enthusiasm  on  the  student  side,  that  to- 
gether we  represent  9  million  people  com- 
mitted to  a  better  America,  and  the  vision 
which  you  have  given  us  this  morning  Is  one 
that  we  are  behind  solidly,  wholeheartedly 
and  generously,  and  we  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing us  that  vision. 

citation   op  PRESmENT  FORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  citation  with  the 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  conferred 
upon  him  yesterday  by  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  President  Ford  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  man  who  has  come  to  the 
presidency  of  our  country  in  a  way  in 
which  no  other  man  ever  has." 

The  citation,  which  was  read  by  the 
provost  of  the  university,  the  Reverend 
James  T.  BurtchaeU,  C.S.C.  continues: 

He  came  by  appointment,  not  by  election. 

He  came  not  at  a  time  of  national  felicity, 
but  as  the  result  of  what  he  himself  de- 
scribed as  "a  national  nightmare." 


He  came  not  at  a  time  which  welcomed 
consolidation — as  had  his  hero,  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower — but  at  a  time  in  which  rapid 
changes  teases  our  nation's  response. 

He  came  not  at  a  moment  of  national 
unity,  but  at  a  moment  where  distrust  had 
rent  our  political  fabric. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  he  came  to  us  with- 
out a  mandate,  one  far  more  imperative  than 
the  voting  margin  of  his  predecessor. 

Nor  is  it  to  say  he  came  to  us  unprepared 
A  political  descendant  of  the  Midwestern 
founders  of  his  party,  ho  was  schooled  25 
years  in  the  exacting  classroom  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  earning  a  reputation  for 
the  nonpartisan  virtues  of  honesty  and  can- 
dor which  served  him  well  as  minority  leader 
in  five  Congresses. 

His  style — then  and  now — ^Is  one  of  simplic- 
ity, of  directness. 

Wedded  more  to  principle  than  to  ex- 
pediency, it  is  nonetheless  a  style  which  lis- 
tens— and  is  open  to  change. 

It  has  eschewed  the  notion  of  an  imperial 
presidency  by  implying  that  In  a  democracy, 
it  is  understood  that  common  men  are  called 
upon  to  do  uncommon  things. 

It  Is  a  style  which  can  suffer  the  scourge  of 
the  middle  ground,  which  can  offer  a  Viet- 
nam clemency  program  which  is  destined  to 
satisfy  the  strict  constructionists  of  neither 
the  right  nor  the  left,  but  still  offers  and  has 
given  a  way  back  from  a  limbo  of  alienation 
to  thousands  of  young  people. 

His  challenges  are  enormous.  We  catalogue 
them  on  the  pages  of  today's  newspaper. 

Yet  all  of  us  wish  him  well  as  he  continues 
a  quest,  one  for  which  his  background  suits 
him  and  one  which  is  more  Important  than 
any  one  issue. 

"The  man  we  honor  today  wonders,  neces- 
sarily aloud,  "Can  politics  be  a  healing  art." 
And  we  hope  with  him. 


BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS- 
SOME  QUESTIONS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  renewed  his  request  for  funds  to 
begin  production  of  the  new  binary  nerve 
gas  system.  Chairman  Brown  stated  the 
Department  of  Defense  position  on 
chemical  warfare  during  his  recent 
statement  on  the  U.S.  military  posture 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  proposal  to  begin  production  of 
the  binary  chemical  weapon  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
appropriations  bill  which  deleted  the 
Defense  request  for  similar  fimds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  budget. 

I  am  interested  in  our  chemical  war- 
fare program,  as  I  know  many  of  you 
are,  and  have  many  questions  regarding 
the  Chairman's  statement.  I  have  writ- 
ten General  Brown,  and  so  that  the 
Members  may  be  aware  of  this  request 
and  the  important  issues  involved,  I  am 
inserting  the  text  of  this  letter  in  the 
Record. 

I  have  also  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  that  portion  of  the  general's  mili- 
tary posture  statement  which  pertains  to 
his  chemical  warfare  proposals. 

The  letter  and  General  Brown's  pos- 
ture statement  follow: 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  11, 1975. 
Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  USAF, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  De- 
partment   of    Defense,    the    Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Brown:  One  of  the  first  Is- 
sues to  arouse  my  Interest  when  began  my 
duties  with  the  94th  Congress  was  the  pro- 
posed military  procTirement  of  the  binary 
chemical  munition.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
I  was  already  familiar  with  other  aspects  of 
chemical  warfare  controversies  in  the  recent 
past.  I  had  assmned,  from  all  of  the  news  an- 
notmcements  concerning  the  problems  of 
chemical  weapons  disposal,  the  recent  Presi- 
dential signing  of  the  Geneva  Protocal,  and 
similar  developments,  that  we  had  stabilized 
this  controversy,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  to  leam 
upon  examining  your  recent  statement  on 
the  United  States  MiUtary  Poattire  for  FY 
1976,  that  Instead  the  D^Mkrtment  of  De- 
fense actually  was  contlniUng  to  propose  a 
complete  renovation  of  oxir  chemical  warfare 
stockpiles. 

I  realize  that  the  prc^xMals  discussed  in 
your  statement  refer  to  only  re>latively  minor 
initial  procurement  of  facilities,  but  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  should  this  binary  concept  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  procurement 
would  soon  become  a  multimlllion  dcAlar 
program.  In  fact,  in  your  same  statement,  you 
emphlsize  that  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
already  planning  to  initiate  procurement  of 
binaries  by  completing  engineering  develop- 
ment of  a  binary  bomb.  For  this  reason.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  other  In- 
terested Members  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  provide  us  with  some  additional  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  your  recent  comments. 

(1)  You  mention  in  your  statment  on  page 
114  that  "Since  World  War  I,  toxic  chemicals 
have  been  used  only  against  forces  unable 
to  defend  against  them  or  to  retaliate  In 
kind".  One  obvious  implication  of  this  re- 
mark Is  to  support  a  case  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  XJ3.  retaliatory  capability  In  order 
to  prevent  the  use  of  such  weapons  against 
U.S.  forces. 

Questions.  Isn't  It  true,  however  that  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  during  World  War  J 
continued  even  after  both  sides  had  the 
capability  to  use  and  did  use  chemical 
weapons  against  each  other?  Or  did  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  cease  promptly  once 
each  side  secured  the  capability  to  retaliate 
in  kind? 

Isn't  it  also  true  that,  in  thoee  Instances  of 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  since  World 
War  I,  the  nations  attacked  lacked  nuclear 
weapons,  modem  well -equipped  armies,  and 
similar  accoutrements  of  modem  warfare? 
If  so,  how  can  we  be  so  certain  that  it  was 
the  absence  of  a  chemical  warfare  retaliatory 
capability  that  made  these  poet  World  War  I 
uses  of  chemical  weapons  a  compelling  ad- 
vantage to  the  attacking  nation?  Further,  in 
each  of  those  instances,  was  the  use  of  chem- 
ical warfare  wei^wns  a  decisive  factor  In 
winning  the  wars  or  battles  Involved  (and 
this  could  Include  our  own  use  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  in  Vietnam)  ? 

(2)  Beginning  on  page  117  of  your  state- 
ment, you  point  out  that  the  forces  with  a 
poor  defensive  capability  would  be  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  a  chemical  attack  and 
that  this  might  require  the  use  of  a  nuclear 
response  if  a  chemical  response  oould  not  be 
effectively  initiated.  You  cite  what  appears 
to  be  an  intelligence  eetimate  which  de- 
scribes a  strong  Soviet  defensive  capability. 
You  also  describe  what  can  only  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  reasonably  certain  estimate  of  a 
very  strong  Soviet  offensive  chemical  weap- 
ons capability. 

Questions.  As  I  examined  these  pages.  I 
was  reminded  that  an  essentially  identical 
estimate  of  Soviet  capabilities  was  discussed 
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during  Congressional  hearings  In  the  late 
60's  and  early  60's.  Why  then  Is  this  20-year- 
old  estimate  offered  as  the  Justification  for 
the  new  binary  weapon?  This  weapon  does 
not  provide  us  with  a  quantiun  Jump  in 
superiority.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  we 
have  again  become  concerned  about  this 
known  enemy  capability  only  when  we  want 
to  Justify  additional  procurements  of  new 
weapons — and  in  this  case,  unlike  significant 
advances  In  aircraft  or  other  high  level  tech- 
nologies— no  real  military  advantage  appears 
to  accrue  from  the  binary  weapon.  Certainly 
you  do  not  suggest  that  the  Soviets  will  at- 
tempt to  gain  some  sidvantage  by  adoption  of 
a  similar  concept  if  we  do  not?  The  Congress 
provided  funds  for  purchasing  enormous 
stockpiles  of  nerve  agent  in  btilk;  funded 
the  construction  of  GB  and  VX  nerve  agent 
plants:  and  funded  the  procurement  of  a  vast 
array  of  weapons  which  could  be  loaded  with 
nerve  agent.  Wasn't  this  enough? 

Of  greater  concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
you  emphasize  the  enormous  defensive  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviets  immediately  after  you 
point  out  that  the  poorly  prepared  side  Is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  chemical  attack. 
You  speak  of  being  able  to  provide  our  forces 
with  a  defensive  capability  by  FY  1981.  An 
obvious  question,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
time  factors  which  have  been  Involved  Is: 
Why  is  It  that  the  U.S.  forces  are  not  now 
equally  strong  defensively?  Have  we  placed 
such  a  low  priority  on  the  production  of  de- 
fensive equipment  that  we  are  still  unpre- 
pared after  a  20-year-old  estimate  of  such  a 
strong  emphasis  by  the  Soviets  In  this  area? 
To  my  knowledge,  the  Congress  has  not 
knowingly  refused  to  fund  a  chemical  war- 
fare defense  program  which  had  been  re- 
quested as  essential  In  any  Armed  Forces 
budget. 

What  will  be  the  total  projected  cost  to 
secure  this  adequate  defensive  posture,  year 
by  year,  for  the  next  five  years  (by  PY1981)  ? 
Is  this  cost  realistic  vls-a-vls  the  uncertain 
value  of  chemical  weapons  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  use  of  chemicals  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment? 

Do  oxtT  field  commanders  disparage  chemi- 
cal weapons  so  much  that  they  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  Insist  on  meeting 
defensive  requirements  In  the  past  15-20 
years? 

Are  the  costs  for  an  adequate  chemical  de- 
fense so  high  that  we  cannot  afford  them  In 
the  priority  of  weapons  procurement?  If  so, 
of  what  use  Is  an  offensive  capability  against 
an  enemy  prepared  defensively  to  move  In  a 
highly  mobile  fashion?  Do  we  really  plan  on 
a  "trench  warfare"  fighting  situation? 

In  any  event,  how  effective,  really.  Is  any 
chemical  retaliatory  capability  against  an 
enemy  which  has  a  defense  posture  as  strong 
as  you  have  indicated?  Does  anyone  really 
think  that  such  a  defensive  capability  would 
not  enable  a  mobile  enemy  to  move  out  of  a 
toxic  environment  quickly  and  then  fight 
In  a  more  conventional  manner?  We  cer- 
tainly will  not  have  the  capability  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  toxic  environment  In  all 
areas,  or  do  your  war  planners  anticipate  an- 
other "trench"  war  as  In  World  War  I? 
Wouldn't  we  really  be  forced  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not.  If 
we  desired  to  prevent  penetration  by  defen- 
sively superior  and  well  equipped  forces  who 
resorted  to  chemical  weapons? 

How  effective  are  stockpiles  of  chemical 
weapons  In  the  United  States  against  a  su- 
perior on-site  offensive  capabilitv  as  you 
have  estimated  for  the  Soviet  Union?  Why 
aren't  the  Western  European  forces  as  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  their  own  deter- 
rent capability? 

<3)  In  your  final  discussions  of  the  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  program  you  mention  a  few 
points  of  major  Interest  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  modernize  the  chemical  stock- 
pile. The  primary  alms  you  summarize  are 


"to  provide  a  stockpile  in  an  amount  con- 
sistent with  requirements;  allow  for  rapid 
deployment  of  munitions  from  storage  to 
theater  locations;  and  to  provide  greater  em- 
ployment flexibility  through  more  variations 
in  delivery  conflgizrations." 

Questions.  I  thought  we  already  had  large 
quantities  of  bulk  agent  in  storage  and  that 
the  original  military  plan  was  to  transfer 
these  bulk  agents  into  munitions  as  needed 
and  as  necessary  to  replace  loaded  munitions 
which  deteriorated  with  age.  Were  our  plans 
so  inadequate  that  we  can  no  longer  use 
thes©  bulk  agents?  Were  our  munition  de- 
signs so  poor  that  they  could  not  be  loaded 
in  the  same  way  to  meet  these  requirements 
if  they  should  arise? 

How  does  the  binary  Insure  more  rapid 
deployment  of  munitions  from  storage  to 
theater  locations?  It  seems  to  me,  as  an 
uninformed  lay  person,  that  the  logistics 
for  binaries  will  be  more  complicated  than 
with  standard  chemical  munitions  (I  recall 
some  of  those  World  War  n  stories  about 
shipping  snowshoes  to  the  South  Pacific, 
and  the  binary,  as  I  understand  it,  might 
Involve  shipping  two  separate  ingredients)  ? 
I  do  admit  that,  on  the  surface  at  least,  the 
binaries  seems  to  offer  some  degree  of  safety 
in  handling,  although  even  here  some  of  the 
testimony  from  last  year's  hearings  suggest 
that  the  toxicity  of  one  of  the  Ingredients 
will  still  make  a  reasonable  degree  of  secur- 
ity necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 

How  does  the  binary  weapon  provide 
greater  employment  flexibility  than  exist- 
ing munition  concepts?  We  already  have 
several  tube  chemical  weapon  munitions, 
several  chemical  bomb  types,  chemical  spray 
tanks,  land  chemical  mines,  chemical  rock- 
ets, and  chemical  warhead  missile  config- 
urations. What  does  the  binary  offer  that  is 
different  (understanding  the  reluctance  of 
the  Navy  to  carry  GB  or  VX  bombs  on  an 
alrcrzift   carrier)? 

(4)  You  stated  that  there  are  two  options 
for  modernization  of  our  chemical  stock- 
piles. It  does  seem  to  me.  In  the  current 
economic  environment,  that  your  Justifica- 
tion on  page  120  provides  Insufficient  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative  of  using  exist- 
ing stocks  of  bulk  agents  as  fill  in  cur- 
rently standardized  munition  configurations 
Instead  of  launching  into  an  entirely  new 
type  of  chemical  munition. 

Questions.  Granted  again  that  the  binary 
does  offer  some  advantage  In  safety  In  trans- 
portation but  Is  this  really  an  adequate 
Justification  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  already  made  for 
existing  stocks  and  munition  development, 
and  the  current  disarmament  negotiating 
environment,  to  select  the  binary  as  the  route 
to  modernization  and  to  discard  the  more 
obvious  alternative? 

(5)  You  also  mention  In  your  closing 
statement  on  the  chemical  warfare  pro- 
gram that  the  FT  76  budget  contains  a 
"modest  request  to  provide  the  long  lead 
time  equipment  and  facility  requirements 
for  a  binary  production  facility"  and  that 
the  Navy  has  "included  a  request  for  the 
development  of  a  binary  bomb  which  also 
will  be  used  by  the  Air  Force". 

Questions.  I  would  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing what  the  total  cost  of  selecting  the 
binary  concept  will  be  in  lieu  of  the  alter- 
native of  using  existing  stocks  and  more 
standard  munitions.  Just  exactly  how  much 
money  (and  over  what  period  of  time)  would 
this  Nation  be  expected  to  commit  to  total 
procurement  of  the  binary  munition,  de- 
struction of  existing  stockpiles,  and  other 
associated  factors?  I  have  heard  many  fig- 
ures for  this  estimate — none  of  them  modest 
in  my  Judgment.  It  Is  obvious  from  your  own 
statement  that  the  Armed  Forces  already 
plan  on  moving  from  the  155  mm  program 
through  an  8  inch  shell  procurement  and 
now  a  binary  bomb  for  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Where  will  It  stop? 


How  will  the  hazard  at  existing  storage 
sites  be  decreased  by  procurement  of  the 
binary?  By  destruction  of  current  GB  and  vx 
bulk  and  munition  stocks?  Is  the  toxic  In- 
gredient In  the  binary  so  hazard  free  that 
there  will  be  no  further  public  health  prob- 
lem (the  organophosphorous  intermediate, 
not  the  alcohol)  ? 

Is  degradation  of  GB  or  VX  In  munitions 
at  forward  deployment  areas  a  major  con- 
straint to  continued  use  of  existing  muni- 
tlons?  After  aU,  it  appears  that  stability  in 
munitions  thus  far  has  been  measured  In  ex- 
cess of  ten  years  storage  life. 

How  will  we  eliminate  costly  disposal  pro- 
grams by  adoptinfr  the  binary?  I  assume  we 
would  still  have  to  destroy  the  stocks  we  now 
have  If  the  binary  Is  produced?  Or  do  the 
plans  call  for  adding  the  binary  to  existing 
stocks  and  thus  Increasing  the  size  of  our 
chemical  arsenal?  Or  won't  the  binaries  ever 
have  to  be  destroyed? 

In  closing,  please  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  ask  these  questions  In  idle  curiosity.  I 
am  genuinely  concerned  about  this  proposal 
to  prepare  for  the  production  of  the  binary 
weapon.  The  response  from  you  will  be  of 
great  importance  In  enabling  me  and  my  col- 
leagues to  properly  evaluate  this  new  re- 
quest. We  are  searching  for  ways  to  eliminate 
waste  In  the  budget:  we  do  not  want  to  de- 
signate resources  for  applications  which  are 
not  essential  and  which  are  "Just  in  case" 
types  of  requirements.  This  request  for  the 
binary  program  seems  to  be  particularly  crit- 
ical at  this  time.  We  are  not  Just  commit- 
ting a  "few"  million  dollars.  We  are  really  be- 
ing asked  to  support  a  decision  concerning  a 
change  In  a  basic  concept  of  our  chemical 
warfare  posture,  and  one  which  could  cost 
this  nation  millions  of  dollars  without  ap- 
pearing to  improve  our  defensive  posture  In 
any  way.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to 
public  examination  of  this  Issue  In  more 
detail. 

Your  cooperation  In  providing  information 
on  these  questions,  and  other  points  which 
you  feel  may  be  relevant  but  not  emphasized, 
would  be  most  appreciated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  this  informa- 
tion is  made  available  to  other  Members  who 
have  an  interest  in  this  issue.  I  also  intend  to 
advise  the  Members  of  my  request  to  you  so 
that  you  will  not  be  confronted  with  too 
many  duplicate  Inquiries. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  Ottinger, 
ilfember  of  Congress. 

[Selected  Portion  From  "U.S.  Military  Pos- 
ture for  Fiscal  Year  1976,"  by  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  George  8. 
Brown,  USAF] 

Chemicals  and  Biological  Agents 
The  past  year  has  been  both  active  and 
productive.  On  16  December  1974,  the  Sen- 
ate gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratl- 
flcation  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Development,  Production,  and  Stock- 
piling of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and 
Toxin  Weapons  and  Their  Destruction 
(BW  Convention)  and  to  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.  In  the  BW  Convention  the  parties 
undertake  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  ac- 
quire, or  retain  biological  agents  or  toxins 
of  types  or  In  quantities  that  have  no  Justi- 
fication for  peaceful  uses,  as  well  as  weap- 
ons, equipment,  and  means  of  delivery  de- 
signed to  use  such  agents  or  toxins  for  hos- 
tile purposes  or  In  armed  confilct. 

In  late  1969,  after  a  review  of  our  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  policies,  the 
United  States  renounced  the  use  "of  any 
form"  of  bacteriological  or  biological  weap- 
ons that  either  kill  or  incapacitate.  At  that 
time,  steps  were  taken  to  dispose  of  our  ex- 
isting stocks  of  bacteri<doglcal  agents.  The 
United  States  no  longer  possesses  any  such 
agents  or  munitions  for  deploying  them. 
With  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  the 
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United  States  formally  Joined  In  an  Inter- 
national cooperative  effort  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  these  weapons  ever  being  used 
by  any  nation.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do 
not  believe  that  the  capability  of  waging 
biological  warfare  is  essential  to  our  deter- 
rent postiure.  I  believe  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  will  have  no  deleterious  impact 
on  our  national  security  and  could  enhance 
it. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  In  effect,  pro- 
hibits the  "first  use"  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  in  war  and  is  not  a  "non-use" 
treaty.  The  United  States  has  now  Joined 
other  militarily  Important  countries  of  the 
world  by  becoming  a  party  to  this  agree- 
ment. The  President  has  renounced,  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  first  use  of  herbi- 
cides in  war  except  use  for  control  of  vege- 
tation within  US  bases  and  Installations  and 
around  their  Immediate  defensive  perime- 
ters. He  has  also  renounced  first  use  in  war 
of  riot  control  agents  except  in  defensive 
military  modes  to  save  lives.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  fully  participated  in  the  interagency 
process  leading  to  the  President's  decision 
and  they  support  it. 

There  Is  a  strange  and  sinister  aura  sur- 
rounding biological  weapons;  and  although 
allegations  of  their  use  are  many,  no  govern- 
ment and  no  responsible  government  official 
has  ever  admitted  waging  offensive  biological 
warfare.  However,  history  is  replete  from 
ancient  times  with  examples  of  chemical 
warfare.  The  earliest  recorded  use  of  chemi- 
cals in  military  operations  was  in  428  BC, 
when  the  Spartans  burned  wood  saturated 
with  pitch  and  sxilphur  under  the  walls  of 
Plataea.  Since  World  War  I,  toxic  chemicals 
have  been  used  only  against  forces  unable 
to  defend  against  them  or  to  retaliate  in 
kind.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  since 
World  War  I  each  known  use  of  chemicals 
has  been  by  a  signatory  to  the  1926  Geneva 
Protocol.  Therefore,  we  seek  to  maintain  a 
chemical  capability,  not  to  violate  the  Proto- 
col, but  to  Insure  compliance. 

During  World  War  n.  President  Roosevelt 
threatened  the  leaders  of  the  Third  Reich 
with  immediate  devastation  in  the  event 
they  rjssorted  to  chemical  warfare.  At  that 
time,  the  Germans  possessed  massive  stocks 
of  chemical  weapons,  including  nerve  agents 
not  found  in  any  allied  arsenal.  Most  his- 
torians attribute  the  failure  to  employ  such 
weapons  to  a  fear  of  overwhelming  retalia- 
tion by  the  allies.  Whatever  the  deterrent, 
"gas"  was  not  used  in  World  War  n,  al- 
though the  capabUity  was  widespread  among 
the  combatants.  Significant  tactical  advan- 
tage accrues  to  the  user  of  chemical  weapons 
because  of  the  encumbrances  of  protective 
equipment  on  the  defender  if  the  user  is  not 
so  encumbered.  Retaliation  or  a  capabUlty 
to  retaliate  In  kind  precludes  ceding  any 
such  advantage  to  any  enemy.  Should  the 
United  States  be  attacked  on  significant  scale 
with  chemicals,  and  lacked  the  abUlty  to 
retaliate  with  chemicals  to  redress  the  situa- 
tion, It  could  force  an  unwanted  or  prema- 
ture US/AlUed-inltiated  nuclear  attack  In 
order  to  prevent  total  defeat  and  a  military 
disaster. 

The  USSR  currently  has  an  unsurpassed 
capability  to  conduct  chemical  warfare. 
Highly  toxic  chemical  agents  and  dissemina- 
tion means  have  been  developed  and  stand- 
ardized. There  is  considerable  firm  intelli- 
gence to  support  the  assessment  that  the 
USSR  could  Initiate  and  sustain  large-scale 
Chemical  warfare  either  alone  or  with  con- 
ventional or  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible with  any  reasonable  degree  of  assurance 
to  predict  or  estimate  the  size  of  the  USSR's 
CW  agent  stockpUe.  Other  evidence,  however, 
reflects  a  requirement  for  a  sizable  stockpile 
both  In  bulk  agent  and  filled  munitions.  The 
USSR's  stockpile  is  probably  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  its  minimum  requirements. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  have  no  problem 


producing  ample  supplies  In  the  event  of 
war. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  many  ma- 
jor installations  believed  to  be  associated 
with  the  testing,  production,  or  storage  of 
toxic  agents,  munitions,  and  protective 
equipment.  Neither  production  nor  storage 
facilities  are  believed  to  be  limiting  factors. 
The  USSR  has  a  variety  of  CW  agents  and 
munitions  to  satisfy  most  operational  re- 
quirements. 

A  review  of  USSR  delivery  systems  for 
CW  agents  shows  a  well  developed  capability 
to  employ  a  wide  variety  of  effective  muni- 
tions for  ground,  sea,  or  air  delivery  of  toxic 
chemical  agents  throughout  the  theater.  So- 
viet chemical  personnel  are  distributed 
throughout  the  ground  forces. 

Soviet  forces  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
trained  and  equipped  in  the  world  for  opera- 
tions In  a  toxic  environment.  Extensive 
training  in  CBR  protective  equipment  Is  a 
requirement  for  Soviet  ground,  sea,  and  air 
forces  and  is  an  Integral  part  of  major  mili- 
tary maneuvers  and  exercises.  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  possess  large  quantities  of  a  wide 
range  of  effective  protective  and  decontami- 
nation equipment  for  use  in  a  toxic  environ- 
ment, and  new  equipment  which  will  further 
upgrade  their  operational  ability  continues 
to  appear.  Eqvilpment  and  training  for  chem- 
ical, biological,  and  radiological  protection 
are  provided.  The  training  and  protection  of 
forces  for  operation  In  a  toxic  environment 
allows  first-use  of  chemical  weapons  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  acceptable  assurance 
that  it  could  defend  against  retaliation  with 
chemical  weapons. 

Our  policy  is  to  retain  a  chemical  warfare 
capability  designed  to  deter  the  use  of  these 
weapons  against  us  or  our  allies,  and  should 
deterrence  fall,  to  permit  us  a  reasonable 
degree  of  retaliation  with  chemical  weapons. 
US  Forces  must  be  equipped  adequately  with 
a  credible  capability  to  deter  an  adversary 
from  initiating  chemical  warfare,  and  should 
deterrence  fall,  to  place  the  enemy  under  a 
similar  severe  operational  constraint  In  order 
to  preclude  the  attacker  from  gaining  a  sig- 
nificant tactical  advantage. 

A  complete  and  viable  deterrent  posture 
includes  both  a  defensive  and  offensive  as- 
pect. Definitive  programs  for  the  procure- 
ment of  required  quantities  of  standardized 
defensive  materials  have  been  established. 
By  FY  1981,  provided  that  these  programs  are 
approved,  we  will  have  the  means  for  equip- 
ping aU  US  forces  with  required  defensive 
equipment.  Research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  being  pursued  to  provide  additional 
critical  defensive  equipment.  Modernization 
of  the  chemical  weapons  stockpile  Is  needed 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  a  limited, 
but  credible,  capability  In  this  area. 

The  primary  alms  of  modernization  are: 
(1)  provide  a  stockpile  in  an  amount  con- 
sistent with  requirements;  (2)  allow  for 
rapid  deployment  of  munitions  from  storage 
to  theater  locations;  and  (3)  provide  greater 
employment  flexibility  through  more  varia- 
tions In  delivery  configurations. 

Modernization  of  the  chemical  warfare 
deterrent/retaliatory  stockpile  can  be  ac- 
complished by  either  upgrading  the  present 
stockpile  within  the  limits  of  agents  already 
available  or  by  converting  the  stockpile  to 
binary  munitions.  Binaries  offer  a  feasible, 
economic,  safe,  and  more  desirable  alter- 
native. Modernization  by  developing  binaries 
would  provide  the  following  advantages: 

Limited  potential  hazards  to  a^eas  sur- 
rounding storage  sites. 

Greater  deployment  flexibility  because  of 
the  elimination  of  degradation  of  agent  pur- 
ity since  components  remain  stable  in 
storage. 

Elimination  of  costly  dls;>osal  programs 
when  munitions  become  obsolete  and  re- 
duced cost  In  government  production  plant 
facilities. 


This  year's  budget  contains  a  modest  re- 
quest to  provide  the  long  lead  time  equip- 
ment and  facility  requirements  for  a  binary 
production  facility. 

The  Navy  has  Included  a  budget  request 
for  the  development  of  a  binary  bomb  which 
also  win  be  used  by  the  Ar  Force.  I  urge 
your  support  for  these  modest  moderniza- 
tion programs  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  will  maintain  a  minimum,  but  ade- 
quate, CW  retaliatory  deterrent  capability. 


PROJECTED  SURRENDER  OF  U.S. 
CANAL  ZONE  CALLS  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL CRUSADE,  SAYS  CON- 
GRESSMAN DANIEL  J.  FLOOD. 
IN  SPEECH  TO  VETERANS  OP 
FOREIGN  WARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
headquarters  city  of  important  national 
organizations,  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the 
scene  of  many  annual  meetings  and  con- 
ferences on  matters  related  to  national 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Among 
those  organizations  concerned  with  Gov- 
ernment policy  is  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States — VFW— of 
which  John  J.  Stang  of  Kansas  is  its 
commander  in  chief. 

The  program  of  the  National  Security 
Committee  of  the  1975  VFW  Annual 
Washington  Conference  included  a  ses- 
sion on  March  9,  devoted  to  the  Panama 
Canal  issue.  The  session  was  presided 
over  by  Leslie  M.  Fry  of  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  a  former  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  attended  by  the 
leadership  of  the  VFW  and  many  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Including  Adm.  John 
S.  McCain.  Jr.,  former  U.S.  commander 
in  chief.  Pacific;  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel, 
eminent  Army  engineer  with  Panama 
Canal  experience;  and  several  congres- 
sional staff  aids  working  with  Panama 
Canal  issues.  The  occasion  was  a  mem- 
orable one.  The  principal  address  was  by 
the  most  distinguished,  able,  and  schol- 
arly gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Flood)  ,  a  leading  congressionsil  author- 
ity on  the  interoceanic  canal  problem 
and  national  defense. 

In  his  address,  Congressman  Flood 
stressed  the  two  crucial  canal  issues  as: 
First,  retention  of  our  undiluted  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone:  and 
second,  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  He  ended  his 
remarks  with  a  moving  appeal  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  Its  responsibili- 
ties as  a  great  power,  to  meet  its  treaty 
obligations  and  provide  for  major  canal 
modernization  and,  above  all,  to  reply  to 
demands  to  weaken  our  sovereign  control 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone  with  a 
ringing,  "No.  no.  and  no — ^now  and  for- 
ever." 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  this  constructive 
and  timely  program.  To  make  the  in- 
dicated address  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  at  large, 
I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  along 
with  the  thoughtful  introduction  of  Con- 
gressman Flood  by  Chairman  Fry  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Remarks  of  Craisman  Lksuk  M.  Fkt, 
imtrodttcino  conoressman  flood 
Mr.  Chalnnan,  Commander-in-cblef  Stang, 
Members  of  the  National  Security  Commit- 
tee, and  Ouests: 

Many  years  ago  after  leaving  the  White 
House,  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
used  to  be  an  occasional  house  guest  of  a 
friend  In  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania.  A  young 
grandson  of  his  host  was  usually  present  and 
listened  many  hours  to  the  former  President 
describing  the  problems  he  faced  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Canal  Zone  and  launching 
the  Panama  Canal.  Thus  Inspired,  the  boy 
made  TJR.  his  youthful  Ideal  and  Is  our 
speaker  today. 

What  Is  It  in  his  subsequent  career  that 
enables  him  to  speak  with  authority  about 
matters  In  an  Eu%a  that  he  has  often  de- 
scribed as  our  "fourth  front?" 

In  early  boyhood,  he  lived  several  years  In 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he  lefimed  to 
speak  Spanish  before  English.  During  his 
teens  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  Caribbean 
and  In  Central  America  countries.  In  the 
latter,  many  persons,  Including  even  the 
Presidents,  because  of  his  ability  to  speak 
Spanish,  told  him  much  about  local  history 
and  the  centuries  old  movement  for  an  In- 
teroceanic  canal. 

Educated  in  both  history  and  law  at  col- 
lege, he  had  the  foundation  for  building  a 
most  distinguished  career,  which  has  in- 
cluded services  of  unique  character  to  both 
his  State  and  Nation. 

As  a  member  of  a  special  Congressional  in- 
vestigating fconunittee  in  1947,  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  exposing  the  mass  murder  of 
Polish  Army  officers  at  Katyn  by  Soviet 
Russia  and  thereby  gained  a  deep  insight 
into  the  operations  of  that  Asiatic  despotism. 
In  the  same  yetu-,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Sub -Committee  on  Defense  of  the  Hoxise 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  Con- 
gress on  national  defense,  which  Includes 
the  Panama  Canal. 

In  1955  when  a  determined  effort  was 
made  by  elements  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  our  government  to  liquidate  the 
Panama  Railroad,  he  played  a  key  role  in 
preventing  it  with  the  result  that  this  im- 
portant rail  link  still  operates  and  is  on  a 
paying  basis.  Soon  afterwt^d  he  started  upon 
a  campaign  to  bring  about  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal,  making  a 
series  of  scholarly  addresses  on  major  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

Following  the  1964  attempted  Panamanian 
mob  invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  later 
announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  readiness  to  renegotiate  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1903,  our  speaker 
continued  on  a  program  aimed  at  protecting 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Isthmus.  His  volume  of  addresses  en- 
titled Isthmian  Canal  Policy  Questions,  pub- 
lished as  Ro.  Doc.  No.  474,  89th  Congress, 
contains  a  wealth  of  authentic  information. 
In  1974,  following  the  signing  of  the  Kis- 
singer-Tack agreement  for  the  United  States 
to  surrender  Its  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  he  led  in  blocking 
that  sinister  move. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  following 
the  American  principle  of  self-determination 
of  peoples  In  the  early  20th  Century,  sup- 
ported the  Independence  of  I>anama  and  gave 
the  world  the  Panama  Canal  with  enormous 
benefits  to  all  Nations,  with  Panama  as  its 
greatest  beneficiary.  It  Is  historically  fitting 
that  his  young  protege  should  become  its 
savior. 

May  I  now  present  Representative  Daniel 
J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  address 
us  on  this  timely  subject:  "Projected  Sur- 
render of  U.S.  Canal  Zone  Calls  for  National 
Crusade." 


Projected   Sctrrender   of   U.S.   Canal    Zonk 

Calls  for  National  Crusade 

(Address  by   Hon.  Daniel  J.   Flood) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commander-in-Chief 
Stang,  Members  of  the  National  Security 
Committee,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Guests: 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  strategic  center 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  foreseen  by 
SUn6n  Bolivar,  it  shortens  the  distances  of 
the  world  and  strengthens  the  commercial 
ties  In  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Asia.  An- 
nually transiting  about  15,000  vessels  from 
some  55  countries  with  about  70  percent  of 
its  traffic  either  originating  or  terminating 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  truly  the  Jugular 
vein  of  the  Americas. 

On  February  7,  1974,  in  Panama  City,  R.P., 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
and  Panamanian  Foreign  Minister.  Juan  A. 
Tack,  without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress, signed  a  joint  statement  announcing 
an  8-polnt  "agreement  on  principles"  to 
govern  the  negotiation  of  a  new  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  When  cleared  of  its  ambigui- 
ties, fallacies,  and  sophistries,  this  Kissinger- 
Tack  diplomatic  trickery  constitutes  a  pro- 
gram for  an  abject  surrender  of  United 
States  Treaty-based  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  over  our  most  strategic  water 
way — the  Gateway  to  the  Pacific.  (Strategic 
Review,  Vol.   H    (Spring   1974),  pp.   34-43.) 

To  meet  this  threat  to  national  defense. 
Hemispheric  security  and  interoceanic  com- 
merce, it  Is  essential  to  know  certain  ele- 
mentary facts  In  Panama  Canal  history: 

First,  in  1901,  the  United  States,  in  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  undertook  the 
long  range  obligation  to  construct,  regulate 
and  manage  a  trans-Isthmian  canal  under 
the  rules  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901.) 

Seccnd,  in  1902,  the  Congress,  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  headed  by  Admiral  John  G. 
Walker,  one  of  the  ablest  naval  officers  of 
his  time,  authorized  the  President  to  acquire 
by  treaty  the  "perpetual  control"  of  a  canal 
zone,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  all  property 
In  it.  for  the  construction  of  an  Isthmian 
canal  and  its  "perpetual"  operation.  (Spooner 
Act  of  1902.)  This  undertaking  was  unlike 
that  for  the  then  completed  Suez  Canal. 
Its  construction  was  accomplished  by  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps  under  an  Act  of  Con- 
cession from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  it 
was  later  operated  by  a  French  company 
under  a  second  Act  of  Concession  until 
expropriated  and  nationalized  in  1956  by 
Egypt. 

Thhrd,  in  1903,  the  United  States,  after 
the  secession  of  Panama  from  Colombia,  ac- 
quired by  treaty,  the  "grant"  of  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  "in  perpetuity" 
over  the  Canal's  indispensably  necessary  pro- 
tective frame,  the  Canal  Zone,  for  $10,000,000. 
( Hay-Burns- VarUla  Treaty  of  1903.)  In  this 
same  treaty,  our  country  assumed  the  an- 
nual obligation  for  payment  to  Panama  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  annuity  of  $250,000,  pre- 
viously paid  by  that  company  to  Colombia. 
That  annuity,  subsequently  adjiisted  to 
$430,000  in  the  1936  Treaty  incident  to  the 
devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar,  and  later 
gratuitously  supplemented  \inder  State  De- 
partment appropriations,  is  not  a  "rental"  for 
the  Zone  territory,  as  so  often  misstated 
in  reference  books  and  in  the  mass  news 
media,  but  the  agumented  annuity  of  the 
railroad,  the  entire  stock  of  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  for  canal  pur- 
poses. The  total  annuity  in  1973  was  $2,095,- 
200.  The  total  benefits  to  Panama  from  U.S. 
Canal  Zone  sources  for  that  year  were  $187,- 
490,000,  and  they  will  increase.  Though  these 
benefits  are  seldom  mentioned  they  have 
given  Panania  the  highest  per  capita  income 
In  all  of  Central  America  and  caused  about 


one  third  of  Panama's  population  to  live 
near  the  Canal  Zone  where  there  is  employ- 
ment for  Panamanians. 

Fourth,  after  acquiring  sovereign  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United  States  ob- 
tained title  to  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  it  by  purchase  from  individual 
owners,  making  the  Zone  oiu  most  expensive 
territorial  acquisition,  estimated  In  1974  to 
have  cost — $166,362,173.  This  is  more  than 
the  combined  costs  of  all  other  U.8.  terri- 
torial extensions  put  together.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  January  17,  1976,  p.  H203.) 

Fifth,  in  1907,  the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  well  knovm  case,  reaffirmed  the  validity  of 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  Canal 
Zone  (WUson  vs.  Shaw,  204.  JJS.  24,  at 
30-35.) 

Sixth,  dxirlng  the  decade  of  1904-14,  the 
United  States  constructed  the  Panama  Canal 
with  Congresslonally  appropriated  funds  in 
what  was  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  a 
land  of  endemic  revolution  and  endless  polit- 
ical turmoil,  transforming  the  U.S.  Zone  and 
surrounding  areas  in  Panama  into  models  of 
tropical  health  and  sanitation  and  provid- 
ing an  "Island"  of  stablUty  that  has  often 
served  as  a  haven  of  refuge  for  Panamanian 
leaders  seeking  to  escape  assassination. 

Seventh,  under  a  1914  Treaty  with  Colom- 
bia, ratified  in  1922,  the  United  States  paid 
that  country  $25,000,000  and  gave  it  valuable 
transit  rights  for  the  use  of  both  the  Canal 
and  Panama  Railroad.  In  return,  Colombia, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  No- 
vember 3,  1903.  recognized  the  title  to  both 
the  Canal  and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely 
and  absolutely"  in  the  United  States.  (Thom- 
son-Urrutia  Treaty  of  April  6,  1914.) 

Eighth,  In  1950,  the  Congress,  In  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Reorganization  Act,  specified  that 
the  levy  of  tolls  is  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  three  previously  mentioned  treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 

Ninth,  in  1974,  the  total  U.S.  Investmen: 
in  the  canal  enterprise.  Including  its  defense 
from  1904  through  June  30,  1974,  was  esti- 
mated at  $6,880,370,000.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, Dec.  6,  1974,  p.  HI  1356.)  Much  of  these 
funds,  which  was  spent  in  Panama,  has 
served  to  raise  living  standards  there  Im- 
measiirably. 

From  the  above  hlstoricea  narration,  the 
evidence  Is  conclusive  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  squatter  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Panama  Canal  but  Its  lawful  owner  with 
full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority 
over  both  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal;  and  no 
amount  of  demagoguery  or  diplomatic  skul- 
duggery can  alter  the  eesential  facts  about 
what  now  forms  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States.  Its  security  Is  Just  as  vital 
to  our  country  as  the  defense  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  San  Francisco  Harbor;  and  only 
our  undiluted  sovereignty  gives  the  United 
States  the  freedofn  of  action  essential  for  the 
canal's  protection,  and  efficient  operation. 

The  latest  significant  development  in  the 
canal  situation  was  the  submission  to  the 
President  on  October  29,  1974,  of  a  report 
by  the  privately  financed  "commission,"  Ini- 
tially composed  of  23  members  and  headed  by 
Honorable  Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  former  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Of  those  composing  that  body  some 
17  were  members  of  the  Coimcll  on  Foreign 
Relations,  an  organization  whose  activities 
Include  the  manipulation  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Its  ultimate  objective  is  the  creation 
of  a  "one-world  socialist  system"  and  mak- 
ing the  United  States  "an  official  part  of  it." 
(Congressional  Record,  November  26,  1974,  p. 
HI  1133.) 

Concerning  the  Panama  Canal,  that  "com- 
mission" made  two  recommendations.  The 
first  "strongly"  supported  a  new  canal  treaty 
based  on  the  February  7,  1974,  Klsslnger- 
Tack  "aggrement  on  principles."  The  second 
urged  a  reduction  of  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel in  the  operation  and  protection  of 
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the  Canal,  including  the  transfer  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  Southern  Command  from  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  maintaining,  operating,  sanitating 
and  defending  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  in 
both  peace  and  war,  such  reconunendations 
are  utterly  preposterous.  As  far  as  can  be  as- 
certained not  one  member  of  that  "commis- 
sion" or  of  its  consultants  ever  bore  the 
burden  of  a  responsible  position  in  the  Canal 
organization  or  for  its  defense.  To  say  the 
least,  the  Llnowltz  "commission's"  report 
docs  not  meet  the  realistic  challenges  in- 
volved as  regards  the  Canal  but  simply  sup- 
ports the  pro-give  away  policy  of  radical  ele- 
ments in  the  State  Department  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself. 

Historically,  the  Caribbean  has  always  been 
a  focal  area  of  conflict  because  its  location 
is  strategic.  Today,  Soviet  power  controls 
Cuba,  Soviet  submarines  prowl  regularly  in 
nearby  waters,  and  a  long-time  Soviet  objec- 
tive is  directed  toward  wresting  control  of 
the  Panama  Can^  from  the  United  States. 
The  elements  in  our  country,  in  the  mass 
news  media,  and  in  the  State  Department 
that  most  loudly  advocate  surrender  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  are  precisely  the  type 
that  urged  U.S.  support  for  Communist  Mao 
Tse-Tung  in  China  with  the  mendacious 
claim  that  he  was  only  a  mild  "agrarian 
reformer;"  and,  later,  urged  the  Installation 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  while  belittling  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  Red  revolutionary.  More- 
over, these  same  forces,  while  condoning  the 
demands  of  the  pro-Soviet  Panama  military 
Government  for  control  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
are  now  attacking  the  Chilean  Military  Gov- 
ernment for  its  overthrow  in  1973  of  its 
Marxist  regime.  (Washington  Star-News, 
Janutuy  1,  1975,  p.  A-7.)  Is  not  this  new 
relation  to  Panama  consistent  with  support 
from  Washington  for  Mao  Tse-Tung  and 
Fidel  Castro?  Shall  we  repeat  in  Panama 
in  graver  degree  the  disasters  to  the  world 
and  to  our  own  security  brought  about  by 
installing  Mao  in  China  and  Castro  in  Cuba? 
Do  we  not  see  the  same  elements  in  the 
State  Department  and  mass  news  media 
seeking  this  evil  result? 

Certainly,  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience at  the  Suez  Canal  that  following 
the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the 
Canal  Zone  there  it  did  not  take  Egypt  long 
to  nationalize  and  expropriate  that  key 
waterwaj^,  with  enormously  harmful  conse- 
quences,' including  two  prolonged  closures. 
We  must  not  let  such  disasters  occur  at 
Panama,  which  Is  attempting  to  parallel  the 
example  of  Egypt. 

One  of  the  crucial  factors  in  the  Panama 
Canal  situation  was  the  suspension  in  1942 
of  a  project  for  an  additional  set  of  larger 
locks,  which  was  authorized  In  1939  for  de- 
fense purposes  and  to  meet  the  then  esti- 
mated traffic  needs  In  1970.  In  recent  years, 
canal  capacity  in  the  number  of  vessels  that 
can  be  handled  has  been  Increased  by  a 
series  of  symptomatic  treatments,  which  are 
non-basic  in  character  and  no  solution  of 
the  realistic  problems  involved.  T^tii  the 
exception  of  the  widening  of  Oalllard  Cut 
from  300'  to  600'  completed  In  1970,  the 
Canal  is  essentially  what  It  was  In  1914! 

During  World  War  U,  as  a  result  of  war 
experience,  there  was  developed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  the  first  com- 
prehensive proposal  for  the  future  canal 
derived  from  operating  experience  known  as 
the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan.  (U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  March  1965, 
pp.  263-75.) 

Attracting  strong  professional  support  from 
experienced  engineers  and  navigators,  includ- 
ing Panama  Canal  pilots,  geologists,  econo- 
mists, and  other  experts,  this  proposal  won 
the  approval  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  a  post  war  project,  has  been  published 
in  much  official,  professional  and  lay  litera- 


ture, and  Is  now  before  the  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, a  total  of  more  than  $171,000,000,  has 
been  spent  toward  such  major  moderniza- 
tion: $95,000,000  on  the  enlargement  of  Gail- 
lard  Cut  and  over  $76,000,000  on  the  sus- 
pended Third  Locks  Project.  Most  of  the  work 
so  far  accomplished  can  be  utilized  in  the 
program  for  major  modernization. 

Quite  significantly,  this  plan  can  be  com- 
pleted under  existing  treaty  provisions  and 
does  not  require  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama.  These  are  paramount 
considerations  and  raise  the  question  of  why 
should  the  State  Department  negotiating  for 
powers  already  possessed  for  "expansion  and 
new  construction."  (Congressional  Record. 
JtUy  24,  1939,  p.  9834.) 

When  the  long  overdue  major  moderniza- 
tion project  is  authorized,  its  operational, 
economic  and  other  advantages  to  the  Isth- 
mus and  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
interoceanic  commerce,  will  be  so  obvious 
that  current  agitations  In  Panama  will  van- 
ish like  a  tropical  fog  in  the  morning  sun. 
Besides,  it  will  provide  the  best  canal  for 
the  transit  of  vessels  at  least  cost  and  will 
be  of  growing  Importance  as  the  needs  for 
the  transit  of  energy  producing  materials 
Increase  and  the  number  of  our  naval  vessels 
Is  reduced  toward  their  pre-World  War  n 
levels.  The  result  will  be  a  project  of  lasting 
value  and  not  merely  a  "make  work"  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  "hardy  perennials"  that  always 
comes  up  whenever  the  canal  situation  re- 
ceives national  attention  Is  the  ancient  dream 
Idea  of  a  so-called  sea  level  canal.  An  ex- 
travagent  proposal  that  some  authorities  fear 
could  prove  to  be  a  "bottomless  pit"  for  the 
money  of  our  taxpayers,  it  would  provide  a 
salt  water  channel  between  the  oceans.  Re- 
spected marine  biologists  who  have  studied 
the  canal  question  strongly  oppose  the  "sea 
level"  scheme  as  the  "conservation  chal- 
lenge of  the  century"  on  the  ground  that 
mixing  the  marine  life  of  the  two  oceans 
could  have  catastrophic  consequences  affect- 
ing the  food  supply  of  countries  dependent 
upon  fish.  They  also  stress  the  dangers  of 
infesting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  poi- 
sonous yellow  bellied  Pacific  sea  snake  and 
the  voracious  crown  of  thorns  starfish,  which 
are  not  Indlgenoiis  to  the  Atlantic.  These 
animals,  if  once  allowed  to  enter  it,  could 
extend  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  as  far 
south  as  southern  Brazil. 

The  Interoceanic  canal  problem  Is  now  far 
better  understood  in  the  Congress  than  at 
any  time  since  early  in  this  century.  In  its 
1973  report,  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  after  extensive 
studies,  summarized  the  two  key  canal  issues 
yet  to  be  resolved  as  follows: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  its 
undiluted  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  as  the  absolutely  necessary  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal;  and 

(2)  Major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal. 

All  other  canal  questions,  however  impor- 
tant. Including  the  "sea  level"  proposal,  the 
report  added,  are  "irrelevant"  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  confuse  the  program  for  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  canal.  (H.  Rept.  No.  92- 
1629,  p.  36.) 

Measures  now  before  both  the  Senate  and 
House  call  for  retention  of  full  United  States 
sovereign  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
provide  for  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing canal,  which  is  not  obsolescent  but  it  Is 
approaching  capacity  saturation.  Adoption  of 
these  measures  will  go  far  toward  restoring 
our  lost  prestige  in  Latin  America  and  end 
the  prolonged  uncertainty  and  confusion 
that  have  plagued  the  canal  question  in  re- 
cent years  as  well  as  clear  away  the  Marxist 
clamor  now  emanating  from  the  Isthmus. 

In  1923,  when  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  faced  a  situation  at  Panama 


in  many  ways  comparable  to  that  faced  by 
recent  Secretaries,  he  called  in  the  Pana- 
manian Minister.  Stressing  that  the  United 
States  and  Panama  were  friends  and  must 
remain  friends.  Secretary  Hughes  warned 
the  Minister  that  "It  was  an  absolute  futil- 
ity for  the  Panamanian  Governmeiit  to  ex- 
pect any  American  administration,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  any  President  or  any  Secretary 
of  State,  ever  to  surrender  any  part  of  (the) 
rights  which  the  United  States  had  acquired 
under  the  Treaty  of  1903."  (Foreign  Rela- 
tions, 1923.  Vol.  in,  p.  684.)  This  is  the  way 
that  our  highest  officials  should  be  spxeaking 
today! 

In  support  of  such  stand  there  is  no  better 
expression  than  a  statement  by  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  the  eminent  legal  scholar  of  the 
State  Department  who,  in  early  1903  prior  to 
the  Panama  Revolution  of  that  year,  made 
this  telling  point:  "The  United  States  in 
constructing  the  Canal  wovUd  own  it;  and, 
after  constructing  it,  would  have  the  right 
to  operate  it.  The  ownership  and  control 
would  be  in  their  nature  perpetual."  (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Papers,  Letter  Book  XI.) 

Today  ovu*  position  on  the  Isthmus  has 
been  weakened  by  Washington  influences.  As 
a  result  of  laxity,  Indifierence,  and,  finally, 
outright  approval,  Panamanian  fiags  are  dis- 
played in  the  Canal  Zone  from  one  end  to 
the  other  equal  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  even  on  the  approach  walls  of  the 
locks. 

At  the  former  U.S.  Air  Base  at  Rio  Hato, 
which  is  now  under  Panamanian  Jurisdic- 
tion, Red  agents  come  and  go  to  and  from 
Panama  unobserved.  Some  of  them  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Panama  Government.  Their  In- 
fluence is  revealed  by  the  aggressive  trucu- 
lence  of  Panamanian  officials,  their  Increas- 
ing use  of  communist  terms  and  slogans, 
and  marked  hostility  toward  the  United 
States. 

To  Illustrate  the  last,  the  Panamanian 
Chief  of  Government,  Omar  Torrijos,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1975,  at  Santiago,  Panama,  stated 
that  if  negotiations  fail,  "We'll  go  to  Rio 
Hato  and  train  battalions  of  Panamanians 
who  are  convinced  that  If  the  negotiations 
fail,  the  only  solution  is  to  fight  for  liber- 
ation" but  that  "Panama  would  exhaust  all 
possibilities  before  resorting  to  arms."  Other 
such  threats  of  violence  could  be  cited. 
(Matutino,  Panama,  R.P.,  January  14,  1975.) 

In  the  evolving  Latin  American  picture  to- 
day, the  focal  question  Is  the  Panama  Canal. 
Responsible  officials  of  the  United  States 
have  announced  their  intention  to  surrender 
to  Panama  the  indispensable  Canal  Zone 
that  frames  the  Canal.  The  mass  news  media 
campaign  in  support  of  the  give-away  Is 
well  underway,  and  regardless  of  the  costs 
or    consequences. 

As  has  been  previously  emphasized,  there 
are  only  two  basic  issues:  sovereignty  and 
major  modernization.  Of  the  two,  that  of 
sovereignty  is  transcendent  for  history  shows 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
will  never  approve  the  expenditure  of  huge 
sums  on  a  major  canal  project  in  an  area 
not  under  the  sovereign  control  of  the 
United  States. 

The  present  threat  to  the  Canal  Zone  is 
not  a  meaningless  gesture  but  part  of  the 
Soviet  Empire's  global  drive  for  securing 
control  of  narrow  waterways  and  strategic 
islands.  Thus  the  real  Issue  on  the  Ithmus 
Is  not  Panamanian  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  United  States  sovereignty 
but  continued  undiluted  U.S.  sovereign  con- 
trol versus  U.S.SJl.  domination. 

In  meeting  the  ciirrent  drive  for  world 
power  a  line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere 
and  there  Is  no  better  place  to  draw  it  than 
at  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone.  Unless  this  is  done 
we  can  expect  more  futile  efforts  by  State 
Department  collaborators  to  placate  ideo- 
logical hostility  that  can  only  result  in  the 
dtsmemberment  of  the  Zone  territory  and 
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further  loss  of  respect  for  the  United  States 
throughout  Latin  America,  with  untold  con- 
sequences for  evil  In  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  support  of  the  program  to  give  away 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  mass  news  media 
have  employed  endless  deceits.  Almost  dally 
we  see  the  Canal  Zone  referred  to  as  a 
"leased"  territory  or  the  annuity  as  a 
"rental,"  thus  Implying  Panamanian  owner- 
ship. Yet  the  briefest  reference  to  Canal  his- 
tory establishes  the  fact  that  the  Zone  is 
as  firmly  a  U.S.  territorial  possession  as  the 
Gadsden  or  Alaska  Purchases. 

The  proposal  of  the  State  Department  Is 
not  one  for  correcting  a  disputed  boundary 
but  for  the  dismantling  of  a  constitutionally 
acquired  U.S.  territorial  domain.  This  would 
b©  a  dangerous  precedent  Inviting  demands 
for  negotiations  for  the  return  of  the 
Oadsden  Purchase  to  Mexico  or  Alaska  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

Thus  the  projected  surrender  of  the  VS. 
Canal  Zone  calls  for  all  Americans  to  join 
in  a  national  crusade  to  expose  all  mass 
media  deceptions  and  to  preserve  our  full 
and  undiluted  sovereign  control  over  the 
Isthmian  Canal  and  its  protective  frame  not 
only  for  Interoceanlc  commerce  but  also  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  Free  World. 

To  bring  about  such  results  and  only 
course  for  the  United  States  is  to  assume 
promptly  and  forthrlghtly  its  grave  respon- 
sibilities as  a  great  power,  to  meet  our  basic 
treaty  obligations  for  the  major  increase  of 
capacity  and  operational  improvement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  and,  above  all,  to 
reply  to  demands  for  weakening  our  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone  with  a 
ringing  no,  no,  no — now  and  forever! 


A  BILL  TO  CONFER  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
UPON  CERTAIN  ORPHANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  approximately  700.000  orphaned  and 
abandoned  children  in  South  Vietnam. 
Many  of  these  children  were  fathered 
by  U.S.  citizens  during  the  American 
military  presence  in  Indochina.  Thou- 
sands of  these  orphans  are  illegitimate 
and  abandoned.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  Amerasian  orphans  has  ranged  all  the 
way  from  15.000  to  over  400.000.  The 
exact  number  is  of  far  less  consequence 
than  the  indifference  with  which  our 
Government  has  treated  this  problem. 

In  1954.  when  the  French  withdrew 
from  Vietnam,  they  took  4,000  French- 
Vietnamese   children    to   be    raised   in 
Prance.  Forty  centers  in  France  were 
established  to  receive  and  care  for  them. 
When  a  Vietnamese  mother  chose  to 
keep  her  child,  she  received  support  pay- 
ments untU  the  child  was  8.  The  French 
ako   provided    educational   benefits   to 
those  children  who  remained  in  Vietnam 
By  contrast,  the  American- Vietnamese 
children  face  discrimination  in  Vietnam 
Orphans  who  are  half  black  face  serious 
prejudice,  particularly  the  girls,  who  are 
invariably    given    away.    Many    social 
workers  say  they  will  be  discriminated 
against  throughout  their  lives  and  will 
find  it  difficult  to  be  educated,  find  jobs 
and  marry. 
Pearl  S.  Buck  has  said : 
We  Americans  must  take  up  our  responsl- 
bUlty  because  we  helped  bring  these  chUdren 
Into  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  American  families  have 
already    overcome    the    administrative 


difficulties,  the  redtape,  and  the  expense 
of  bringing  Amerasian  orphans  to  the 
United  States  and  adopting  them.  There 
are  numerous  families — in  my  district  in 
Massachusetts  alone  I  have  heard  from 
many— across  the  country  who  wish  to 
adopt  these  children.  They  face  a  lack 
of  official  cooperation  and  the  added  dif- 
ficulties of  adopting  an  alien. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  confer  U.S.  citizenship  upon  these 
orphans  who  are  adopted  by  Americans. 
In  addition,  the  legislation  will  mandate 
the  administration  to  provide  for  the 
facilitation  of  the  adoption  of  such  chil- 
dren by  American  families. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
bears  a  special  responsibility  to  these 
children.  At  this  time,  when  the  debate 
rages  about  the  extent  of  America's 
moral  obligations  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, can  we  possibly  deny  our  obligation 
to  these  orphans? 

It  is  important  that  we  act  now.  These 
children  are  growing  older.  Orphanages 
In  Vietnam  are  caring  for  some  of  the 
children,  but  there  is  a  dropoff  in  finan- 
cial and  medical  assistance.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  80  percent  of 
the  children  in  the  orphanages  die  of 
such  diseases  as  dysentery,  measles, 
worms,  and  polio.  Many  of  the  children 
are  handicapped. 

There  are  many  tragedies  of  war  which 
have  been  visited  upon  the  people  of 
Indochina.  This  is  one  of  the  few  which 
we  might  erase.  At  the  very  least,  let  us 
in  Government  remove  the  roadblocks 
which  confront  those  Americans  of  good 
will  who  stretch  out  their  hands  to  these 
children. 
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DOLLAR  CHECKOFF  IS  FARING 
WELL,  BUT  IS  IT  FAIR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  according  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  nearly  one  in  every  four  tax- 
payers is  marking  the  dollar  checkoff 
for  election  financing.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  aims  to  give  every  taxpayer 
an  equal  right  to  change  a  dollar  check- 
off designation  that  he  or  she  has  filed 
The  legislation,  H.R.  4927,  is  needed  for 
several  reasons. 

THE  IRS  BEGTTLATION 

As  Of  now,  though  we  In  Congress  have 
never  addressed  this  question,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Is  accepting 
amended  returns  from  one  group  of  citi- 
zens and  refusing  them  from  others. 
Under  a  recent  regulation,  a  taxpayer 
who  has  designated  no  contribution  for 
the  Presidential  ElecUon  Campaign 
Fund,  and  who  wishes  to  change  that 
designation  to  "yes,"  may  file  an 
amended  return  on  or  before  December 
31,  1976.  But  all  taxpayers  who  have 
checked  "yes,"  and  may  want  to  change 
their  decision,  are  denied  any  such  right. 

Next  January,  when  we  are  scheduled 
to  begin  distributing  the  first  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Presidential  candidates, 
many  voters  are  going  to  be  surprised 
at  the  manner  In  which  their  dollars  are 
distributed.  It  is  altc^ether  possible  that 
many,  especially  those  in  the  lower  and 
middle  incomes,  may  want  to  transfer 


their  dollar  designations  back  to  th« 
general  fund.  For  this  reason,  and  be 
cause  we  In  public  office  have  done  m 
lltUe  to  explain  the  system,  and  because 
a  number  of  well  meaning  groups  are 
doing  quite  a  bit  to  overelmplify  it  wa 
shoidd  be  taking  special  care  to  see  that 
all  taxpayers  have  an  equal  right  to 
change  their  checkoff  designations 

Ah-eady  two  of  my  constituents  who 
had  marked  the  dollar  checkoff  when 
they  fUed  returns  for  1972  and  1973 
have  told  me  they  had  no  idea  that  Con- 
gress would  be  writing  the  kind  of  for- 
mula for  allocating  their  doUars  that 
Congress  approved  in  1974.  This  com 
plaint  is  legitimate.  As  recent  as  a  year 
ago,  we  told  the  taxpayer  quite  flatly: 

The  dollar  checkoff  will  apply  only  to  the 
general  election.  Presidential  nominating 
conventions  and  primary  campaigns  wlU  be 
conducted  with  funding  from  private 
sources  Just  as  before. 

Even  today  the  doUar  checkoff  promo- 
tions are  less  than  candid  with  the  peo- 
ple. We  call  It  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund,  yet  we  seldom  tell  the 
taxpayer  that  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced to  make  this  fund  available  to 
every  Federal  candidate,  including  those 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  that  its  25  spon- 
sors in  the  Senate  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  such  a  change  can  take  effect 
In  time  for  the  1976  congressional 
elections. 

IS  IT  ONE-VOTEE,  ONE-DOLLAH? 

We  are  telling  the  people  they  can 
help  clean  up  Presidential  elections,  be- 
cause we  have  given  them  a  one-voter, 
one-dollar  system.  This  Is  partly  true 
The  dollar  checkoff  fund  is  a  one- 
voter,  one-dollar  system  when  the 
money  goes  in;  but  It  is  an  unequal 
system  coming  out. 

This  distinction  will  be  unimportant 
to  many  taxpayers  but  It  will  be  highly 
important  to  many  others.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  us  to  explain  the 
dollar  checkoff  system  more  precisely. 

We  In  public  office,  and  those  In  the 
accounting  and  legal  professions  who 
are  helping  taxpayers  prepare  their  re- 
turns, should  be  taking  the  time  to 
point  out  that  the  way  we  will  be  dis- 
tributing some  of  their  checkoff  fimds 
Is  through  a  matching  formula,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  this  formula  to 
discriminate  in  its  treatment  of  voters, 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  candidates, 
and  in  Its  treatment  of  political  parties. 
Briefly,  the  formula  says  that  political 
contributions  that  are  no  larger  than 
$250  will  be  matched  by  public  funds, 
so  long  as  a  candidate  raises  $100,000— 
that  is,  $5,000  In  each  of  20  States. 
Major  party  candidates,  however  nu- 
merous, may  qualify  for  up  to  $5  million 
in  matching  funds. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  matching 
formula?  Unfortunately,  It  varies  from 
voter  to  voter. 

Let  us  say  Candidate  Jones  has  a  num- 
ber of  friends  who  are  fairly  well-to-do. 
Jones  can  simply  ask  400  people  to  give 
him  $250.  Perhaps  200  couples  give  him 
$500.  These  200  couples,  alone,  enable 
Jones  to  obtain  $100,000  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Candidate  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  few  friends  who  can  afford  $250.  Be- 
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fore  Smith  can  be  eligible  for  any  dollar 
from  the  checkoff  fund,  he  or  she  may 
need  to  obtain  $10  from  10,000  people. 

It  Is  plain  that  on  the  scales  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  dollar  checkoff  fimd, 
a  Jones  supporter  carries  more  weight 
than  a  supporter  of  Smith.  Twenty-five 
times  more  weight.  In  the  case  just  cited. 

Even  though  the  intent  of  the  new  law 
was  to  minimize  the  influence  of  large 
contributions,  we  certainly  miss  that  goal 
when  a  couple  giving  $500  Is  moving  25 
times  more  Treasury  money  to  Its  candi- 
date than  can  a  couple  giving  $20. 

The  influence  of  the  upper-income 
contributor  is  enhanced  still  more  by  the 
recent  change  in  the  tax  law.  With  the 
Increased  deduction  for  political  con- 
tributions, effective  for  tax  years  after 
1974,  any  married  couple  who  gives  a 
candidate  $200  can  deduct  it  just  as  they 
would  a  charitable  contribution.  If  they 
happen  to  be  In  the  70-percent  tax 
bracket,  as  many  contributors  of  $200 
are  likely  to  be,  the  cost  to  themselves 
of  such  a  contribution  would  be  only  $60. 

This  means  we  have  a  situation  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  give  $200  to  Candidate 
Jones.  The  dollar  checkoff  system 
matches  their  gift  with  another  $200  to 
Jones.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  file  for  the  maxi- 
mum deduction  on  their  joint  tax  return, 
and  they  have,  in  effect,  directed  $340  of 
Federal  money  at  a  cost  to  themselves 
of  only  $60.  In  such  a  case,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  matching  a  Jones  contribu- 
tion on  a  basis  of  nearly  6  to  1. 

EFFECTS     ON     THE     POLITICAL     PARTIES 

There  are  other  facets  of  the  election 
financing  law  that  the  taxpayer  should 
know  about.  Perhaps  most  Important  of 
these  will  be  what  the  law  does  by  way 
of  encouraging  candidates  who  specialize 
in  fundraising,  and  what  effect  a  prolif- 
eration of  candidates  may  have  on  one 
or  more  of  our  political  parties.  Some  of 
the  side  effects  are  hard  to  predict. 

We  can  predict  that  If  one  party  has 
a  great  number  of  candidates  running  for 
President,  that  party  will  receive  an  in- 
ordinately greater  share  of  public  match- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  October  when  we 
were  debating  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments,  I  submitted  for 
the  Record  a  chart  that  illustrated  a  pos- 
sible distribution  of  funds  if  the  present 
law  had  been  effective  in  1972. 

I  include  it  again,  because  the  chart 
serves  to  show  how  disproportionately 
the  dollar  checkoff  fimds  can  be  distrib- 
uted between  the  two  major  parties.  The 
figures  are  approximate  amounts,  based 
on  what  was  spent  in  the  1972  pri- 
maries : 

1972  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  RACES 


Approximate  Government     Party  totals 

amount      may  have  from 

Candidate  spent  given     government 


Jaekson 1,200.000  1,200.000 

Humphrey 4,000,000  4,000.000 

Wallace 3,000,000  3,000.000 

Muskie 7,000.000  5,000,000 

McGovern 12,000,000  5  000  000 

Chisholm 300,000  300,000 

Hartke 175,000  175,000 

YofW 120,000  120,000 

,Ba»n 750,000  750.000 

Mams 330,000  330,000 

Hughes 200,000  200,000  19.875.000 

N>«on. 800,000  800,000  

"•^Closkey 750,000  750,000 

«hbrook 350,000  350,000  1,900,000 


As  the  chart  shows,  the  Democratic 
candidates  may  well  have  received  more 
than  10  times  more  public  funding  than 
the  Republicans.  The  system  is  designed 
to  favor,  Intentionally  or  not,  whichever 
major  party  happens  to  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  competing  segments.  It  is 
cause  for  concern  that  Government  fi- 
nancing may  promote  such  division 
within  the  parties  and  result  in  an  even 
more  weakened  party  system. 

In  addition  to  considering  the  effect  of 
the  checkoff  fund  on  our  parties,  and  to 
realizing  how  few  public  dollars  will  be 
going  to  candidates  as  a  result  of  dona- 
tions from  those  with  middle  and  lower 
Incomes,  the  taxpayer  may  also  want  to 
know  that  in  the  event  he  or  she  does 
not  care  for  either  Presidential  candi- 
date nominated  by  the  major  parties  in 
1976,  no  checkoff  funds  will  go  to  an 
independent  candidate  until  after  the 
general  election.  Then  assistance  goes 
only  to  independents  who  received  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  national  vote. 

A    WORD   TO    TAX    PREPAREBS 

Many  labor  unions,  public  issue  groups, 
and  some  of  the  Nation's  largest  corpo- 
rations are  vigorously  promoting  the 
dollar  checkoff.  I  understand  that  H  &  R 
Block  and  other  accounting  concerns  are 
advising  their  clients  that  checking  off 
will  not  add  to  the  amount  of  their  tax 
obligation.  I  hope  that  tax  advisers  are 
also  Informing  their  clients  how  other 
people  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  their 
checkoff  funds.  It  will  not  deter  a  check- 
off from  anyone  who  might  make  a  $250 
contribution,  but  it  may  deter  a  smaller 
giver.  Whatever  they  may  decide,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  looking  for 
straight  advice,  and  they  are  getting  less 
than  straight  advice  in  the  current  dol- 
lar checkoff  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker  in  recent  years  all  branch- 
es of  Government  have  been  injured  by 
the  consequences  of  a  lack  of  candor 
with  the  American  people.  We  are  trying 
hard  at  many  levels  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. It  Is  all  the  more  incumbent  on 
us  when  dealing  with  a  matter  In  which 
the  people's  own  political  rights  axe  most 
directly  affected  to  avoid  any  position  in 
which  they  may  later  feel  we  misled 
them  and  blocked  off  all  possible  forms 
of  redress. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  most  strongly  we 
should  not  close  the  door  on  a  taxpayer 
who  wishes  to  revoke  a  checkoff  desig- 
nation. 

We  in  Congress  are  535  people  and  we 
devote  our  time  to  making  laws  and 
launching  programs  that  govern  210  mil- 
lion people.  The  only  justification  we 
have  for  requiring  those  210  million  peo- 
ple to  obey  a  law  they  do  not  like,  or  to 
pay  taxes  to  support  some  programs  they 
may  abhor,  is  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment we  represent  assures  every  citi- 
zen an  equal  right  with  every  other  citi- 
zen in  choosing  this  Government. 

There  are  many  inequalities  among 
people,  in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  in  de- 
gree of  Interest  in  public  affairs,  in  the 
ability  to  be  persuasive.  Many  of  these 
inequalities  cannot  be  affected  by  Gov- 
enunent.  But  one  thing  that  Govern- 
ment can  and  must  do  if  it  is  to  deserve 
the  loyalty  of  its  people  is  to  assure  that 
they  are  not  unequal  before  the  law  in 


their  right  to  participate  in  the  poUUcal 
process. 

Every  action  that  I  know  of  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  affects  that  right,  from  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  enhancing 
and  protecting  the  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  the  political  process.  But  the  way 
the  checkoff  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
restricts  that  right  to  equality,  and  the 
way  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  de- 
nying revocations  of  the  dollar  checkoff 
designations  restricts  it  absolutely.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  4927.  It  Is  one  way  of  remedying 
these  regressive  measures. 


REDUCTIONS    IN    VETERANS'    PEN- 
SIONS MUST  STOP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Burke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  It  seems  commonsense  Is  out 
of  fashion  in  Washington.  One  example 
of  this  is  the  law  passed  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration that  causes  veterans'  pensions  to 
be  reduced  when  their  social  security  Is 
increased. 

If  It  is  the  Intention  of  legislators  to 
increase  social  security  benefits  for  all 
recipients,  then  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  we  permit  a  situation  to 
exist  where  one  group — our  veterans — 
those  men  and  women  who  have  served 
our  country  in  peace  and  war  In  our 
Armed  Forces — are  singled  out  for  cuts 
in  another  source  of  income — their  VA 
pensions — everytime  a  social  security  in- 
crease comes  along. 

In  the  93d  Congress  an  increase  was 
passed  in  the  income  limitation  on  vet- 
erans' pensions  which  purported  to  al- 
low all  veterans  to  receive  full  benefit  of 
the  social  security  increases.  Ho  .vever,  the 
new  limtation  does  not  permit  all  vet- 
erans to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  social 
security  increases.  Once  again,  this  year. 
I  have  received  letters  from  veterans 
telling  me  of  financial  hardships  caused 
by  reductions  in  their  pensions  which 
have  followed  social  security  increases. 

In  the  93d  Congress  I  introduced  leg. 
islation  to  make  certain  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation 
do  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension 
or  compensation  reduced,  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
introduce this  bill  in  the  94th  Congress. 
I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  be 
enacted  by  the  93d  Congress.  However, 
I  am  again  introducing  my  bill  today. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  no 
veteran  or  dependent  or  widow  would 
lose  their  eligibility  for  a  VA  pension,  or 
have  the  amount  of  their  pension  bene- 
fits reduced,  because  of  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

Since  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  indicated  their  intention  to  work 
on  a  pension  reform  measure  during  the 
94th  Congress,  I  hope  that  this  com- 
monsense bill  will  be  part  of  any  legis- 
lation that  comes  from  the  committee. 
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CONGRESSMAN     LENT     DISCLOSES 
1974  FINANCIAL  STATUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my  prac- 
tice and  because  of  the  concern  with 
possible  conflicts  of  Interest  and  the 
financial  status  of  all  public  ofiQcials  ex- 
pressed by  many  citizens,  I  am  pleased 
to  disclose  at  this  time  pertinent  infor- 
mation regarding  my  financial  status  for 
the  year  1974.  This  financial  disclosure 
follows  the  March  12, 1974,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Finan- 
cial Disclosure  of  the  New  York  State 
Delegation  to  Congress,  which  consists 
of  39  Members  of  the  House: 

(a)  Sources  of  all  non-Congressional  In- 
come— law  firm  of  Hill,  Lent  and  Troescher, 
Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  New  York.  I  received  Income 
from  the  practice  of  law,  rent,  speaking 
honorariums,  Interest  and  dividends.  I  do 
not  practice  In  the  Federal  coiirts  or  before 
Federal  agencies. 

(b)  Unsecured  indebtedness  In  excess  of 
$1,000— None. 

(c)  The  sources  of  all  reimbursements  for 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $300  per  Item — I 
had  Congressional  expenses  not  compensated 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  of  $17,774. 
Of  this  sum,  $8,287  was  paid  out  of  my  per- 
sonal funds:  $7,487  was  paid  out  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  Congressional 
Club;  •  and  $2,000  was  paid  by  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

I  had  additional  costs  of  living  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  job  as  Con- 
gressman, including  the  maintenance  of 
living  quarters  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
travel,  et  cetera,  estimated  at  $6,800,  for 
which  I  was  not  reimbursed.  I  was  al- 
lowed the  statutory  maximum  deduction 
of  $3,000  for  these  living  expenses  on  my 
1974  income  tax  return— IRC  section  162 
(a).  These  expenses  were  entirely  paid 
from  personal  funds: 

(d)  The  Identity  of  all  stocks,  bonds  and 
other  securities  owned  outright  or  beneficial- 
ly— I  own  shares  In  three  mutual  funds: 

(1)  Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark  Common 
Stock  Fund. 

(2)  Scudder.  Stevens  &  Clark  Special  Fund. 

(3)  Growth  Industry  Shares. 
I  own  no  tax-free  bonds  or  other  securi- 
ties. 

(e)  Business  entitles  (Including  partner- 
ships, corporations,  trusts  and  sole  proprie- 
torships), professional  organizations  (of  a 
non-eleemosynary  nature),  and  foundations 
In  which  I  am  a  director,  officer,  partner,  or 
serve  In  an  advisory  or  managerial  capacity — 
I  am  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of  Hill.  Lent 
and  Troescher,  Esqs.,  Lynbrook,  New  York. 

(f)  I  paid  $11,272  In  Federal  and  New  York 
State  Income  taxes  for  the  year  1974.  I  have 
filed  a  report  of  my  earnings  and  sources  of 
earnings  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  pursuant  to 
Rule  XLIV  of  the  House  of  Repi-esentatlves 
every  year  I  have  been  In  Congress. 

•The  Congressional  Club  consists  of  Indi- 
viduals who  pay  annual  dues  of  $100  each  to 
maintain  a  fund  used  exclvslvely  to  help 
me  defray  the  cost  of  newsletters,  reports 
and  questionnaires  sent  to  constituents,  and 
to  pay  travel,  dues,  office,  telephone,  com- 
munity relations,  and  other  expenses  directly 
related  to  my  Job  as  Congressman.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  fund  were  Included  as  Income 
on  my  1974  income  tax  returns,  and  the 
amounts  expended  were  deducted  as  official 
Congressional  expenses,  pursuant  to  1973 
I.R.S.  Rev.  Rul.  No.  73-356. 
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CONGRESSMAN  RYAN  ON  AMER- 
ICA'S WORLD  ROLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  re- 
cent article  for  the  Simday  edition  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  a  valued  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan,  of  California, 
made  some  cogent  comments  on  the  U.S. 
role  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  letter  to  Congressman  Ryan,  Mr. 
Edwin  Guthman,  who  is  national  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said  it  was— 

A  most  thoughtful  article.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  lamentable  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade  is  that  for  rea- 
sons of  "public  relations,"  demogoguery  or 
lack  of  candor,  the  political  leaders  of  the 
country  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
have  truthful  public  discussion  of  the  major 
issues.  Then  as  the  truth  comes  out,  the 
public  perceives  that  It  has  been  misled  and 
that  is  a  principal  source  of  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  government  at  all  levels  of  our 
society.  So,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  under- 
taken to  raise  a  few  warning  flags  and  I 
wish  you  well. 

Like  Mr.  Guthman,  I  find  Congress- 
man Ryans  article  both  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking,  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mar.  16. 1975) 

THX    ANGXnSH    OF    A    LiBESAL    OVEB    AMEHICA'S 
WORU>   ROLX 

(By  Leo  J.  Rtan) 
As  a  card-carrying  "liberal",  I  yield  to  no 
one  In  my  dislike  for  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu's  regime  in  South  Vietnam  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  oppressive  and  cruel 
dictatorship. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  hesitant  to  reverse 
America's  military  aid  policies  of  the  last 
25  years  without  plenty  of  forethought.  In 
the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  we  must  face  up 
to  one  stark  prospect :  If  we  drop  our  level  of 
material  support,  that  country  may  well  fall 
Into  Communist  hands. 

So,  you  see.  I  am  in  a  quandary,  and  there 
Is  no  easy  out — certainly  no  shortcut  to 
certitude. 

Not  long  ago.  I  went  by  myself  to  South 
Vietnam  to  examine  the  Issues  at  close  range. 
1  talked  to  VS.  and  foreign  newsmen.  I  talked 
to  peasants  In  the  fields  and  to  reUgloua 
leaders  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Thleu  regime. 
Without  exception,  those  who  oppose  Thleu 
still  wanted  U.S.  military  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  what  they  all  feared  was 
a  North  Vietnamese  takeover,  for  they  agreed 
that  Communist  nile  would  result  in  much 
harsher  control,  leading  to  the  shooting  or 
Imprisonment  of  tens  of  tbotuandB  of  South 
Vietnamese  citizens. 

Upon  my  return,  I  wrote  a  report  for  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  it.  I 
suggested  support  for  the  requested  $300 
mlUlon  in  additional  aid  because,  in  my 
view,  this  new  and  'niberal"  Congress  should 
take  at  least  the  first  six  months  to  examine 
where  the  truth  may  lie.  To  vote  on  con- 
tinued aid  for  South  Vietnam  over  the  next 
few  years  without  having  Congress  examine 
the  matter  thoroughly — and  Its  implications 
over  the  long  haul— would  l>e  to  Invoke  the 
"herd  Instinct"  approach  of  the  past.  Those 
who  are  In  support  of  South  Vietnam  are 
Hawks  or  conservatives,  those  opposed  are 
Doves  or  liberals. 

The  decision  to  be  made  by  Congress 
should  transcend  easy  labels.  It  is  not  simply 
$300  million  for  South  Vietnam.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  to  continue  funding  military 
resistance  In  a  country  that  requests  out  help 


against  outside  attack  by  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. We  have  followed  the  policy  of 
acceding  to  such  requests  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury. My  main  concern  is  to  get  as  manv 
members  of  Congress  as  possible  to  imder- 
stand  the  gravity  of  reversing  this  policy. 

I  myself  may  be  ready  to  change  my  atti- 
tude about  supporting  non-Communist  na- 
tions under  Communist  attack.  I  find  that 
the  Communist  governments  of  Poland  or 
Romania,  for  example,  are  not  much  harsher 
than  the  non-Communist  governments  of 
ChUe  or  BrazU.  Perhaps  the  line  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  has  been 
blurred  or  dulled  over  the  past  25  years. 

So  it  may  be  time  for  the  United  States 
to  recognize  this  fact.  If  Congress  agrees, 
there  would  be  profound  consequences  for" 
all  of  us  in  the  years  ahead.  The  decision 
should  be  made  neither  hastUy  nor  lightly 
and  in  reaching  it  we  should  discard  ali 
shibboleths. 

As  a  liberal,  1  supported  Richard  Nixon's 
Impeachment.  I  voted  to  end  the  bombing 
In  Cambodia.  I  voted  against  the  nomination 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President.  I 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Gerald  Ford  for 
Vice  President.  I  voted  to  abolish  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee.  I  voted  for  the 
BoUlng  Report  to  alter  the  seniority  system. 
But  I  am  a  troubled  liberal  when  It  comes 
to  adopting  a  new  role  on  the  world  stage. 
One  reason  Is  my  fear  that  some  In  the  lib- 
eral "herd"  may  not  even  recognize  the  need 
for  a  consistent  policy.  Perhaps  we  could  save 
$300  mlUion  this  year  In  Vietnam  and  $1.8 
bUlion  next  year  and  billions  of  dollars  more 
after  that  by  getting  out  of  Vietnam  com- 
pletely. But  once  we  reverse  the  principle  of 
Involvement — a  principle  first  established  by 
Harry  S  Truman— we  must  also  face  the 
question  of  getting  out  of  South  Korea, 
where  we  have  40.000  soldiers  In  a  country 
armed  to  the  teeth  against  a  potential  Com- 
munist Invader  of  approximately  the  same 
size  and  strength  that  threatens  South 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  get  out  of  Taiwan, 
which  faces  less  potential  danger  than  do 
the  18  million  citizens  of  South  Vietnam. 
Perhaps  too,  we  should  get  out  of  Germany, 
where  troops  and  military  assistance  oost  bil- 
lions each  year. 

So  the  decision  is  of  wide-ranging  Impor- 
tance and  worth  wide  discussion.  Perhaps 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  being  spent 
each  year  to  combat  (Communism  are  allo- 
cated under  assumptions  that  have  been 
overtaken  by  time.  Surely  that  kind  of  money 
could  relieve  much  misery  and  suffering  here 
at  home  and  around  the  world. 

I  am  also  worried  about  how  the  liberal 
"herd"  may  react  after  South  Vietnam  is 
overrun.  Will  we  be  as  hotly  incensed  by 
wholesale  arrests  and  executions  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  we  are  by  the  right- 
wing  atrocities  of  the  military  Junta  In  Chile, 
or  by  the  well-publicized  obscenities  per- 
petrated upon  the  Korean  people  by  the  Park 
regime  In  Korea? 

To  me,  as  a  professed  liberal,  the  principle 
we  need  to  follow  is  this:  to  support  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  against  enslavement 
wherever  we  find  it.  In  a  world  where  that 
principle  appears  and  disappears  regularly 
within  countries  that  we  hrtp  support,  we 
should  be  much  more  aware  of  situations  as 
they  change  and  much  less  sensitive  to  the 
"herd  Instinct"  so  rampant  in  American 
politics. 

Congress  should  conform  to  a  policy  which 
follows  an  idea,  not  a  label.  It  should  follow 
and  support  the  principle  of  freedom  for 
people,  but  not  necessarily  continuing  sup- 
port for  specific  people  in  charge  of  a  govern- 
ment at  any  given  time. 

So  1  think  we  need  a  breathing  spell  to 
collect  our  thoughts  and  chart  a  course.  Ir- 
respective of  what  labels  might  be  applied 
to  the  final  decision.  We  have  had  quite 
enough  name-calling  In  the  past  decade, 
quite  enough  shouting  and  shooting,  quite 
enough  mindless  attitudinizing. 
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What  we  need  to  do  now  is,  as  a  people, 
formxUate  a  coherent  way  of  viewing  Amer- 
icas world  role,  not  Just  for  this  year,  but 
for  the  next  quarter  century. 

Of  all  my  fears,  the  worst  is  this:  that  we 
have  become  so  mired  In  sloganeering  that 
belief  In  principle  now  Is  confined  to  a  hand- 
ful of  philosophers  and.  perhaps,  to  a  few 
college  students  not  yet  deafened  by  the  din. 


FLAMMABLE    FABRICS    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Jones) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  some  manufacturers  of  up- 
holstered furniture  have  been  circulat- 
ing here  in  Congress  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of  a 
larger  public  relations  campaign  being 
conducted  by  these  same  manufacturers, 
designed  to  eliminate  the  manufacturers' 
responsibility  for  cooperating  in  estab- 
lishing reasonable  flammability  stand- 
ards designed  to  decrease  the  incidence 
of  upholstered  furniture  fires  in  the 
home.  This  obstructionist  effort  by  the 
furniture  industry  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me.  since  it  involves  attempting 
to  find  a  scapegoat  to  avoid  facing  their 
own  problem,  a  scapegoat  that  in  this 
case  is  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  furniture  manufacturers,  Instead 
of  meeting  their  responsibilities  for  their 
own  products,  propose  to  amend  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  divert  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission's 
attention  from  the  flammable  fabrics 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  other  asserted 
causes  of  fabric  fires.  In  this  regard,  I 
call  attention  to  a  statement  by  Gary 
K.  Schroeder,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  made  in  Chicago  in  early  January 
and  reported  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
January  9,  1975.  Mr.  Schroeder  stated 
that  he  thinks  the  required  health  warn- 
ing on  cigarette  packs  should  be  ex- 
panded to  state  that  cigarette  smoking 
"could  cause  death  or  loss  of  home  from 
upholstery  fires." 

The  proposed  legislation  and  the  cal- 
(mlated  public  relations  campaign  of 
which  it  is  a  part  raise  serious  Issues  of 
legislative  and  regulatory  policy.  I  would 
like  to  address  these  issues  briefly. 

As  to  the  proposed  legislation,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  for  one  do  not 
know  what  would  be  a  proper  flamma- 
bility regulation  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture. It  may  be,  for  Instance,  that  the 
wisest  course  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  fabrics.  Alternatively,  it  may  be, 
for  instance,  that  the  wisest  course  is 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  fabrics. 
Alternatively,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  treat 
all  fabrics  chemically.  Certainly  there 
is  ample  textile  and  chemical  technology 
right  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
make  such  treatment  feasible.  But  no 
matter  what  Is  the  wisest  form  of  regida- 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  a  regulation  con- 
cerned with  prevention  of  upholstered 
furniture  flres  must  be  directed  to  up- 
holstered furniture.  By  contrast,  the 
luniiture  manufacturers  have  proposed 
legislation  that  would  empower — indeed 


direct — the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  look  imder  every  rock 
and  behind  every  tree  for  "causes"  of  a 
particular  type  of  fire,  to  assess  which 
"cause"  to  regulate,  and  to  fashion 
standards  regulating  these  "causes"  in 
varying  degrees. 

This  approach,  as  I  understand  It, 
depends  upon  the  furniture  manufac- 
turers' notions  about  the  cause  and  effect 
of  fires.  I  do  not  wish  here,  and  Indeed 
I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the  philo- 
sophical notions  of  cause  and  effect. 
Thus,  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  whether  a  fire  is  "caused  by"  the 
fuel  that  bums  or  by  the  source  that 
ignites  that  fuel,  a  riddle  akin  to  that 
of  the  chicken  and  the  egg.  It  does  not 
take  a  philosopher  to  see,  however,  that 
if  we  should  attempt  to  regulate  the 
various  possible  causes  of  furniture  fires, 
instead  of  the  furniture  itself,  we  will 
just  be  opening  up  a  large  administratve 
can  of  worms.  And  it  does  not  take  a 
prophet  to  predict  that  the  resulting 
confusion  of  the  regulatory  process 
would  lead,  not  to  beneficial  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  but  to 
chaos  that  benefits  no  one. 

The  Consumer  Products  Safety  Com- 
mission is  concerned  with  standards  for 
many  different  fabrics  used  in  many 
different  ways.  The  oldest  such  stand- 
ard, of  course,  applies  to  clothing  tex- 
tiles. In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
promulgated  or  is  considering  standards 
for  rugs  and  carpets,  children's  sleep- 
wear  and  mattresses.  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence  had  the  Commis- 
sion been  directed  to  consider  not  a 
standard  for  the  flammability  of  rugs 
or  carpets  or  children's  sleep  wear,  but  a 
general  survey  of  the  possible  causes  of 
flres  in  which  such  articles  are  involved? 
Would  the  Commission  have  had  to  un- 
dertake a  long  and  rambling  considera- 
tion of  the  design  of  fireplaces,  the  re- 
lationship of  which  to  carpet  fires  is 
obvious?  As  to  all  of  the  standards, 
would  the  Commission  have  been  sub- 
jected to  endless  debate  as  to  the  merits 
of  stove  design,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  al- 
lowing portable  electric  heaters  and 
other  appliances  to  be  sold  and  used  by 
the  public?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  sure 
that  some  or  all  of  these  standards, 
which  are  so  difficult  to  formulate  as 
it  is.  would  not  yet  be  on  the  books  had 
we  opened  up  the  pandora's  box  the 
furniture  manufacturers  would  have  us 
open  with  their  legislative  proposal. 

Leaving  aside  the  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  legislation,  let 
me  turn  to  what  is  perhaps  the  more  se- 
rious concern  with  this  whole  business; 
that  is,  its  implications  for  the  character 
of  American  business.  We  have  tradition- 
ally been  a  country  which  did  not  rely  on 
excuses,  and  we  have  not  achieved  our 
present  standard  of  living  by  avoiding 
challenge  or  responsibility.  To  be  sure, 
the  furniture  manufacturers,  just  as 
many  industries  before  them,  now  face  a 
challenge.  But  as  those  others  have  done, 
they  must  face  this  challenge  squarely 
and  with  integrity,  and  not  look  for  a 
scapegoat. 

Fortimately  for  the  furniture  Industry, 
they  have  a  good  example  to  follow.  I 
refer  to  the  case  of  the  mattress  industry. 


which  has  recently  cooperated  with  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  in 
setting  a  fiammability  standard  for  mat- 
tresses. Faced  with  the  very  same  prob- 
lem the  furniture  industry  is  now  con- 
fronting, the  mattress  manufacturers  did 
not  attempt  to  slough  responsibility  off 
on  other  industries,  or  to  plead  that  the 
Government  should  look  beyond  mat- 
tresses to  a  variety  of  other  alleged 
"causes"  of  fljes. 

Instead,  they  acknowledged  their  duty 
to  the  public,  sat  down  with  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  worked  out  a  viable  fiam- 
mability standard  for  bedding.  Com- 
menting upon  this  experience,  and  urging 
the  furniture  manufacturers  to  shoulder 
their  responsibilities  to  the  public,  the 
vice  president  of  one  major  mattress 
manufacturer  has  written : 

The  mattress  Industry  found  Government 
to  be  firm  but  fair. 

In  being  firm,  they  were  insisting  on  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer  consistent  with  the 
hazards  that  were  present.  They  were  fair  in 
the  sense  that  they  cooperated  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  In  terms  of  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a  standard  that  was  realis- 
tic and  In  line  with  the  technical  and  finan- 
cial capabilities  of  the  mattress  business.  My 
hat  Is  off  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  to  the  CPSC  for  a  Job  well  done. 

I  urge  the  furniture  manufacturers  to 
adopt  this  same  commendable  position 
and  to  get  about  the  business  not  of  ob- 
structing regulation  in  the  public  in- 
terest, but  of  encouraging  and  cooperat- 
ing in  the  development  of  such  regula- 
tion. Their  present  posture  certainly  does 
credit  neither  to  them  nor  to  American 
business  as  a  whole.  And  in  this  day  of 
often  justified  consumer  hostility  to 
American  business,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  businessman  to  assume  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  customers  without  hesitation. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
effort  by  the  furniture  manufacturers  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and 
their  extensive  public  relations  campaign, 
if  given  effect,  would  lead  to  an  undesir- 
able regulatory  atmosphere  that  would 
pose  many  obstacles  to  the  protection  of 
the  consumer,  and  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  governmental  agencies. 
And,  perhaps  more  alarmingly,  if  adopted 
by  other  industries  the  furniture  indus- 
try's attitude  toward  its  responsibility  to 
the  public  would  signal  a  saddening 
change  in  the  way  that  American  busi- 
ness has  faced  and  met  challenges,  and 
must  continue  to,  if  it  is  to  survive. 


CONGRESSIONAL    SUPPORT   OP 
ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my  constituents  have  recently  expressed 
concern  that  support  for  Israel  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  may  be  eroding.  I  cannot 
say  for  certain  that  this  will  not  hap- 
pen in  the  future,  but  it  has  not  hap- 
pened yet.  As  a  longtime  Israeliphlle 
myself,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  providing  moral  and 
concrete  support  for  Israel  over  the  years. 
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My  first  exposure  to  the  feelings  of 
Congress  came  during  the  6-day  war 
of  1967.  Each  day  a  high-ranking  State 
Department  official  provided  us  with  an 
up-to-the-minute  briefing  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  I  was  struck  by  the  large 
attendance  at  these  briefings  and  by  the 
fact  that,  without  exception,  the  Con- 
gressmen present  were  applauding  Is- 
rael's dramatic  successes. 

During  the  years  following  the  1967 
war,  the  United  States  became  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  of  Israeli  arms,  France 
vmder  DeGauUe  having  treacherously 
abandoned  her  erstwhile  ally.  The  Con- 
gress responded  favorably  to  the  admin- 
istration's requests  for  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  sale  of  arms  for 
cash  or  on  credit. 

In  1972  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator MusKiE  in  the  Senate  and  by  me  in 
the  House  authorizing  $85  million  in  aid 
to  Israel  to  help  in  the  absorption  of 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though the  Nixon  administration  did  not 
support  this  bill,  the  Congress  responded 
favorably  and  it  was  enacted  into  law. 
This  aid  program  has  continued  to  date. 
In  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  just 
passed  by  the  House,  $35  million  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  I  worked  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  concerned 
to  make  sure  that  this  amount  would  be 
included  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  refugees  arriving  in 
Israel  has  markedly  declined. 

Another  striking  example  of  congres- 
sional response  to  Israeli  needs  occurred 
in  1973,  right  after  the  Yom  Kippur  war. 
In  accordance  with  an  Israeli  request, 
the  administration  asked  Congress  for 
$2.2  billion  in  military  aid  to  Israel.  With 
remarkable  speed  the  Congress  author- 
ized and  appropriated  the  entire  amoimt 
at  a  time  when  foreign  aid  generally  was 
most  unpopular — as  it  is  today. 

Last  year,  after  Secretary  Kissinger's 
successes  in  negotiating  disengagement 
agreements  on  the  Sinai  and  Golan 
fronts,  the  administration  asked  the 
Congress  to  authorize  up  to  $250  million 
in  economic  aid  for  Egypt  and  up  to  $100 
million  for  a  special  fund  which  it  was 
understood  might  be  used  for  aid  to  Syr- 
ia. The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  these  requests,  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  describe  below,  but  insisted  that 
Israel  should  have  at  least  as  much  eco- 
nomic aid  as  Egypt.  Thus  the  committee 
increased  the  administration's  figure  for 
economic  aid  to  Israel  from  S50  million 
to  $250  million.  The  committee  also  de- 
cided that  of  the  $300  million  in  military 
sales  credits  for  Israel  in  the  bill,  $100 
million  should  be  in  grant  aid. 

In  the  Senate,  the  economic  aid  to  Is- 
rael was  further  increased  to  $324.5  mil- 
lion. This  figure  was  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  survived  intact  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  just  passed. 

Another  illustration  of  congressional 
support  for  Israel  was  provided  when  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  December:  The 
House  overwhelmingly  approved  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  stop  any  fur- 
ther U.S.  payments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 


tural Organization — UNESCO — until 
that  body  reverses  the  blatantly  political 
actions  taken  against  Israel. 

The  Congress  is  also  currently  very 
concerned  about  the  intensification  of 
the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel,  and  vari- 
ous legislative  proposals  are  being  dis- 
cussed. As  chairman  of  the  newly  formed 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  recently  held  three 
hearings  on  the  boycott,  with  witnesses 
from  leading  Jewish  organizations,  from 
the  financial  world,  and  from  the  four 
executive  departments  principally  con- 
cerned. Following  these  hearings,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  with  the  support  of  all 
but  one  of  my  subcommittee  members, 
which  would  prohibit  American  banks 
and  businesses  from  cooperating  in  any 
way  with  the  boycott.  This  would  put 
teeth  in  the  law  first  enacted  in  1965  in 
which  businesses  were  encouraged  not  to 
cooperate  with  the  boycott.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  push  this  bill 
through  the  Congress  this  year. 

As  this  is  written.  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger is  struggling  to  achieve  a  further  step 
toward  peace  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  to  persuade  Syria's  Assad  not  to  tor- 
pedo the  negotiations.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration's view — and  presmnably  also  that 
of  the  Israeli  Government — that  a  new 
agreement  in  the  Sinai  will  not  only  tend 
to  turn  Egypt  away  from  thoughts  of 
another  war  but  will  provide  a  momen- 
ium  towards  further  agreements  leading 
toward  a  real  peace. 

In  this  situation,  the  administration 
has  argued  strongly  that  it  is  important 
for  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  substantial  economic  aid  to 
the  Arab  States  concerned.  Egypt  in  par- 
ticular has  demonstrated  a  desire  not  to 
be  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
the  United  States  cannot  encourage  this 
desire  and  respond  to  it  with  empty 
hands.  The  Congress,  although  not  at  all 
happy  about  providing  aid  to  Israel's 
enemies,  has  been  persuaded  by  these 
argiunents.  The  feeling  is  that,  if  tliere  is 
a  chance  that  such  aid  will  help  bring 
peace  in  the  area,  that  chance  should  be 
taken. 

Obviously,  however,  peace  is  not  just 
around  the  corner,  and  for  years  to  come 
Israel  is  going  to  require  substantial  help 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  understood, 
for  example,  that  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  the  Israelis  have  asked  for  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  economic  aid.  The  administration 
has  not  yet  passed  on  this  request  to  the 
Congress  and  may  recommend  a  smaller 
sum. 

What  will  the  Congress  do?  There  are 
a  number  of  Members  like  myself  who 
will  insist  that  Israel  must  have  what  she 
needs  to  sui-vive  economically  and  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  the  Arabs  from  a 
position  of  strength.  This  group  will  be 
prepared  to  back  whatever  decisions  the 
Israelis  feel  they  must  make  to  assure 
their  survival. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  group 
does  not  comprise  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. While  up  to  now,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  majority  has  indeed  provided 
Israel  with  all  necessary  help,  I  am  wor- 
ried that  this  support  may  be  eroded  in 
the  future  if  Israel  gives  the  impression 


of  being  intransigent.  The  Israelis  them- 
selves, are  aware  of  this  danger  and  will 
have  to  take  it  into  accoxmt  as  they  reach 
their  decisions. 

While  the  situation  is  grim,  I  am  con- 
fident that,  with  the  same  courage  and 
ingenuity  they  have  shown  before  in 
overcoming  seemingly  impossible  ob- 
stacles, the  Israelis,  with  our  help,  will 
find  their  way  through  to  a  secure  and 
exciting  future. 


CREAIION  OF  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESERVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  along  with  11 
cosponsors  which  will  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Energy  Reserves. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
ascertain  a  precise  and  complete  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  energy  reserves.  This 
committee  will  study  natural  gas  and 
petroleiun  reserves  by  conducting  hear- 
ings and  employing  independent  geolo- 
gists and  field  investigators  to  determine 
the  impact  of  reserves  on  the  present 
distribution  and  supply  of  these  com- 
modities as  well  as  pricing  policy.  The 
committee  will  also  address  itself  to  the 
other  questions  of  the  possibility  of  un- 
reported reserves  and  the  potential  of 
newly  discovered  reserves. 

It  is  my  firm  coMdction  that  the  in- 
formation gathered  from  this  study  will 
be  vital  in  two  regards.  First,  persistent 
nunors  that  supplies  are  being  withheld 
by  the  major  oil  companies  will  be  in- 
vestigated. Second,  since  the  data  gleaned 
from  the  committee's  work  will  not  be  a 
reiteration  of  industry  figures  but  re- 
liable and  independent  facts,  a  sure  and 
invaluable  base  upon  which  a  more  en- 
lightened energy  policy  can  be  built  will 
result  by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  to 
intelligently  consider  the  various  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  energy  situation, 
solid  nonindustry  sources  of  data  are 
crucial.  It  makes  little  sense  to  project 
either  short-  or  long-range  energy  pro- 
grams when  the  Government  merely 
parrots  the  disputable  industry  reserve 
estimates. 

On  a  related  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  we  learned  of  a  possible  multl- 
billion-doUar  swindle  at  the  height  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  It  involved  the  forging 
of  manifests,  transferring  of  domestic  oil 
into  foreign  tankers  at  sea  for  resale  at 
a  higher  price  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  the  participation  of  organized  crime 
in  this  illegal  profit  scheme. 

How  can  we  expect  the  American  peo- 
ple to  make  sacrifices  and  conserve  en- 
ergy when  such  a  scandal  explodes  in  our 
midst. 

Had  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  been  held 
up  for  a  billion  dollars,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  State  and  local 
policemen,  and  the  national  militia 
would  be  out  searching  for  the  culprits. 
A  committee  of  Congress  should  be  in- 
vestigating how  this  outrageous  white 
collar  theft  occurred.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  might  be  an  area  where  a  select 
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committee  could  conduct  an  inquiry  and 
report  back  to  the  House. 

For  those  who  perpetrated  this  crime 
must  not  go  unnamed  or  impunished. 

It  is  a  particularly  heinous  act  when 
you  consider  that  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes— those  in  the  lowest  economic 
brackets— are  forced  through  higher 
utility  bills  to  pay  for  the  illicit  profits  of 
a  handful  of  criminals. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Energy  Reserves 
follows: 

H.  Res.  333 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
Klect  committee  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  select 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sbc.  2.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study — 

(1)  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  reported, 
•nd  of  actual  though  unreported,  natural 
pB  and  petroleum  reserves  within  the  terri- 
tory and  waters  of  the  United  States  or  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf 
U  defined  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
tands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  (a) ) ; 

(2)  of  the  potential  for  discovery  of  new 
reserves  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum; 

(3)  of  the  relationship  of  such  reported 
reserves,  or  of  such  actual  though  unreported 
reserves,  to  present  patterns  of  distribution 
»nd  supply,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
Impact  of  any  difference  between  the  reported 
»nd  the  actual  though  unreported  reserves 
on  distribution  shortages  and  on  prices; 

(4)  of  the  Impact  of  price  regulation  on  the 
discovery  and  reporting  of  such  reserves,  and 
on  the  production  and  dUtrlbution  (both 
Interstate  and  intrastate)  of  the  products 
made  from  such  reserves;  and 

(5)  of  the  means  by  which  the  reporting 
of  such  reserves  may  be  Improved. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  select  conunlttee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  authorized  by  the  select 
committee,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is  In 
Msslon,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned; 

(2)  to  held  such  hearings,  and  to  require 
6y  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
iind  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memoranda,  papers,  and  documents: 
and 

(3)  to  conduct  or  have  conducted  such  field 
investigations,  inspections,  or  examinations, 
as  It  deems  necessary;  except  that  neither 
tne  select  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
oDtalned  from  the  House.  Subpoenas  may  be 
Bsued,  and  Inspections  or  examinations  or- 
dered, under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  the  select  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  select  committee  designated  by  him.  and 
subpoenas  may  be  served  and  orders  may  be 
acted  upon  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member,  but  no  such  inspection 
or  examination  shall  be  conducted  other  than 
at  a  reasonable  time,  after  notice,  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner. 

Sec  4.  The  select  committee  shaU  file  an 
interim  and  a  final  report  on  the  results  of 
its  Investigation  and  study,  six  months  and 
one  year,  respectively,  after  the  date  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable 
Any  such  report  which   is  made  when  the 


House  Is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


CUBA  AND  PANAMA  CANAL:  STEPS 
TOWARD  U.S.  CONQUEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  years 
since  World  War  n  much  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  expansion  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism but  relatively  little  has  been 
written  by  experienced  U.S.  diplomats. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  the  highest  inter- 
est that  I  read  a  recent  address  before 
the  Metropolitan  Club  of  New  York  by 
the  Honorable  Spruille  Braden,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  Cuba,  and 
Argentina,  as  well  as  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  American  Repub- 
lic Affairs. 

In  this  address  Ambassador  Braden 
summarizes  the  Soviets'  step-by-step 
strategy  for  conquest  of  the  United 
States,  gives  some  of  the  background  of 
Fidel  Castro,  emphasizes  the  dangers  in 
the  Caribbean,  defends  the  present  mili- 
tary government  of  Chile,  exposes  the 
State  Department's  plan  to  "give  away 
our  legal  ownership"  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal,  and  calls  upon  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  stop  this  "sabotage  of  the 
United  States  just  rights." 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited 
to  a  historic  colloquy  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
4,  1975,  pages  5070-80,  led  by  Senators 
THxniMOND  and  McClellan,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  introduction  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 97  opposing  the  projected  canal 
giveaway.  This  resolution,  sponsored  by 
37  Senators,  is  sufficient  to  block  the 
treaty  that  the  executive  branch  has 
planned  to  submit  for  ratification  at  an 
early  date.  Also  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  5129 
is  a  brief  statement  by  me  showing  that 
the  people  of  our  country  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  the  projected  giveaway. 
This  opposition  includes  many  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  individual  citizens,  among 
them  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  DAR,  and  SAR. 
and  many  others.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  acting 
in  their  highest  sovereign  capacities  as 
partes  to  the  Federal  compact,  have  me- 
moralized  the  Congress  calling  upon  it 
to  reject  any  encroachment  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the 
U.S.  Canal  Zone.  An  example  was  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Maryland  Leg- 
islature, approved  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  at  a  ceremony  in  Annapolis  on 
May  31,  1974,  and  quoted  by  Senator 
Beall  In  an  address  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
tlie  Congressional  Record  of  June  3 
1974,  pages  17298-17301. 

As  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  issue  is 
one  of  transcendent  importance  for  hem- 
ispheric security,  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  interested  in  saving 
the  Panama  Canal  who  have  not  cospon- 
sored  one  of  the  pending  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  resolutions  to  do  so. 

Because  the  indicated  address  by  Am- 
bassador Braden  reflects  the  considered 


views  of  a  greatly  experienced  U.S.  dip- 
lomat gained  from  a  lifetime  of  study  as 
well  as  observatons  while  in  positons  of 
grave  responsibility,  I  quote  major  parts 
of  it: 

Cuba:    The   Soviets'   Poukth  Step   Towakd 

World  Conquest 

(By  Spruille  Braden) 

Through  all  history,  from  the  slave  revolu- 
tion In  Rome,  through  the  communes  In 
Prance  untU  World  War  I  even,  the  word 
"communism"  and  much  less  Its  Ideology 
scarcely  were  known.  But,  always  pretty 
much  everywhere  there  have  been  Individ- 
uals Impelled  by  avarice,  envy,  some  form 
of  degeneracy,  instinctive  brutality  or  other 
moral  turpitudes  to  seek  imdue  power  over 
mankind.  They  have  struggled  to  control 
their  own  nations  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
rest  of  the  world.  These  evil  people  con- 
vinced of  their  own  mental  superiority  over 
everyone  else  have  created  unbelievable  hu- 
man misery. 

Such  monstrous  beings  were  Lenin,  Trot- 
sky and  Stalin,  along  with  their  successors 
and  followers.  As  they  entrenched  Marxism - 
Leninism,  or  communism  In  Russia,  they 
boasted  that  they  were  members  of  the 
working  classes.  Actually,  for  the  most  part, 
all  Communist  leaders  and  adherents  have 
been  educated  and  come  from  the  petite 
bourgeoisie  or  lower-mlddle-classes.  Thiey 
are  white  and  not  blue-shlrted.  Also,  like  the 
Nazis,  they  call  their  shots  In  advance. 

Lenin  and  his  successors  In  Russia,  China 
and  elsewhere  openly  declare:  "There  is  no 
peace,  but  merely  a  respite  In  war."  Dlmltrl 
Manulllsky,  speaking  for  the  Communist 
party  in  1931,  said:  "War  to  the  Wit  is  In- 
evitable .  .  .  our  time  will  oome  ...  we  shall 
need  the  element  of  surprise.  The  bourgeoisie 
will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So  we  shall  be- 
gin by  launching  the  most  spectactUar  peace 
movement  on  record. 

"There  will  be  electrifying  overtures  and 
unheard-of  concessions  .  .  .  capitalist  coun- 
tries, stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to 
cooperate  In  their  own  destruction.  They  will 
leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends.  Aa 
soon  as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash 
them  with  our  clenched  fist." 

The  United  States  and  Its  true  aUles  for 
years  ignored  all  these  and  many  more  ad- 
vance warnings  given  by  the  Communlste. 
Instead,  during  the  1950s,  'eOs  and  Into  the 
'70s  we  prattled  about  "peaceful  co-exist- 
ence" with  the  Russian,  Chinese  and  other 
Communist  governments. 

Of  late,  we  have  called  It  "detente."  To 
prove  our  sincerity  and  good  faith,  we  dan- 
gerously have  permitted  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary to  leap  ahead  of  us  on  land,  sea  and 
in  the  air.  Defense  in  space  perhaps  is  the 
sole  opportunity  left  to  us.  How  credulo\i8 
and  self-deluding  can  we  be? 

Also,  we  have  carried  our  self-deception  to 
the  point  where  despite  the  unfortunate  his- 
tory and  death  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
IT.S.A.  for  30  years  has  supported  the  United 
Nations  in  every  possible  way.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  bowed  to  and  even  abetted 
Russian,  Chinese  and  other  Communist  ac- 
tivities and  intrigues  within  that  body.  As 
Ambassador  Scall  told  the  U.N.  Assembly  last 
week,  the  American  public  is  rapidly  losing 
faith  In  the  U.N.  I  never  had  any  from  the 
day  It  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 

Lenin's  step-by-step  program  for  conquest 
of  the  U.S.A.  was  first  to  render  secure  the 
Soviets'  western  borders  through  the  con- 
trol of  Latvia,  Estonia,  Lithuania.  Poland, 
and  other  Eastern  European  states. 

Second,  to  gain  control  of  the  Par  East 
as  has  been  done  through  Mao  in  China  and 
others  In  northern  Korea  and  Vietnam.  These 
subversive  attacks  continue  against  India, 
Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere. 
Third,  to  gain  control  of  Africa.  With  this 
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would  go  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
oceans  and  eveutually,  as  the  Communists 
hope,  all  waterways,  such  as  the  Suez  and 
Panama  canals. 

Fourth,  gradually  to  subject  all  of  Latin 
America  to  Communist  rule. 

Fifth,  Lenin  bragged  that  in  this  way  the 
United  States,  completely  surrounded,  would 
be  an  easy  prey.  As  he  put  it,  "The  imperial- 
ists will  weave  the  rope  with  which  we  shall 
hang  them." 

Passing  to  another  phase  of  Commimist 
expansionism,  my  observations  through  the 
years  since  the  early  '20s  and  later  in  my 
first-hand  enooiinters  with  the  Commu- 
nists— oflBclally,  IndivlduaJly  and  collective- 
ly— have  convinced  me  that  the  one  thing 
above  all  else  they  fear  is  physical  force 
greater  than  their  own. 

Also,  in  dealings  with  them,  it  Is  impera- 
tive resolutely  to  demonstrate  that  one  holds 
the  winmng  cards;  otherwise  he  will  be 
beaten  before  he  starts. 

The  Comm\mists  began  early,  but  largely 
ineffectually  in  Latin  America,  excepting  for 
such  cases  as  the  Communist-provoked  1931 
revolution  in  EI  Salvador  which  cost  25,000 
lives.  At  about  that  time  there  were  upris- 
ings in  Chile,  including  a  mutiny  on  the 
Chilean  dreadnaught  Latorre  which  bad  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  Chilean  Air  Force  bomb- 
ing. 

Later  came  the  brief  Communist  control 
of  Guatemala.  It  was  defeated  by  President 
Tacbo  Somoza  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  end  as- 
sisted by  the  United  States.  Dvirlng  the  '50s 
there  were  eight  Communist  enclaves  estab- 
lished in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  of  which 
only  one  or  two  now  are  left.  But  at  the 
time  they  resisted  any  invasion  by  Colom- 
bian armed  forces.  Most  of  the  afore-de- 
scrlbed  activities  probably  were  written  off 
as  exploratory  probing. 

The  triumphant  opportunity  for  installing 
communism  in  Cuba  arose  because  Fidel 
Castro  was  made  to  order  for  Soviet  purposes. 
He  was  lower-mlddle-class,  well-educated, 
brutal,  ruthless  and  with  an  overwhelming 
ambition  for  power.  He  took  lessons  in  com- 
munism at  the  Soviet  Legation.  Even  as  a 
student  in  the  university,  he  personally  mur- 
dered two  men  on  the  streets  of  Havana,  one 
of  them  a  rival  for  the  presidency  of  the 
student  federation. 

Two  Influences  mainly  contributed  to  Cas- 
tro and  the  Communists  in  seizing  control. 
First,  dvurlng  the  Spanish  occupation  of 
Cuba,  every  olBcial  sent  from  Spain,  from  the 
governor-general  down,  came  with  the  hope 
of  accumulating  such  fortune  as  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  homeland  with  sufficient 
wealth  either  to  buy  a  title  and/or  at  least 
to  live  in  relative  luxury. 

The  commerce  of  Cuba  was  controlled  by 
Spanish  merchants.  The  sugar  industry  was 
United  States-owned.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Cubans,  assisted  by  Washington,  won  their 
independence,  they  necessarily  took  over  the 
government  and  logically  followed  In  the  cor- 
rupt footsteps  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  the  extortion  perpetrated  by  the 
Cuban  officials  on  American  companies  that 
induced  me  as  ambassador  to  announce  pub- 
licly that  any  United  States  citizen,  indi- 
vidual or  corporate,  who  indulged  In  cor- 
ruption would  not  be  received  at  my  em- 
bassy but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  legitimate 
Interests  would  be  protected  100  percent. 

By  this  time  the  Cuban  people  were  fed  up 
with  corruption  and  therefore,  although  pa- 
triotlcally  mlsguldedly.  accepted  Castro  and 
his  Communist  fellow-travelers  as  saviours. 
Another  fact  was  that  President  Batista 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  our 
military,  naval  and  air  missions  had  bought 
and  paid  for  large  quantities  of  military 
hardware  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  he 
acquired  other  arms  for  police  work. 

The  United  States  government.  Influenced 
by  left-wing  and  do-gooder  elements  here. 


suddenly  refused  to  ship  these  pald-for  pur- 
chases. Instead,  Washington  looked  the  other 
way  as  arms  clandestinely  were  delivered  to 
Castro.  The  clear  implication  for  the  Cuban 
people  was  that  the  White  House  was  op- 
posed to  Batista  while  backing  Castro  and 
his  cohorts. 

In  addition,  Herbert  Matthews  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  publishing  column  after 
column  praising  the  Cuban  "Robm  Hood," 
Fidel.  Before  Earl  Smith  departed  for  Ha- 
vana as  our  ambassador,  the  State  Depart- 
ment instructed  him  to  consult  and  abide  by 
Matthews'  advice.  The  latter  to  this  day  main- 
tains that  Castro  was  not  and  is  not  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  Commie! 

I  cannot  enumerate  all  the  countless 
murders,  tortures  and  other  crimes  perpe- 
trated by  the  Castro  regime  when  it  took 
over  on  Jan.  1.  1959.  Five  hvmdred  thousand 
Cubans  fled  to  this  country  for  asylum.  Many 
were  lost  at  sea,  sunk  by  Cuban  gunboats  or 
returned  to  Cuba  by  our  Coast  Guard — a 
shameless  breach  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
by  us !  Over  $1  billion  of  United  States  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  without  payment.  Cuban 
citizens  and  companies  lost  even  more  in  the 
same  manner. 

Castro  and  the  Communists,  guided  by 
Russian  advisers,  then  endeavored  to  stage 
Invasions  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua  and  Panama.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded In  the  latter  coimtry,  undoubtedly 
they  would  have  blown  up  the  Gatun  Dam. 
emptying  all  the  water  from  Gatun  Lake. 
The  Panama  Canal  would  have  been  closed 
for  the  years  necessary  to  rebuild  the  dam. 
Fortimately,  these  and  other  attempts  at  in- 
vasion were  poorly  planned  and  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Soviets  took 
over,  they  built  two-lane  highways  through 
the  huge  caves  underlying  Cuba,  brought  in 
more  than  12,000  troops  in  addition  to 
Chinese.  Ghananian  and  others.  The  Soviets 
constructed  underground  submarine  pens 
which  could  be  entered  from  the  ocean  un- 
seen and  Installed  a  pov.-er  plant  and  other 
facilities  to  repair  submarines  In  Cienfuegos 
on  the  south  coast. 

You  doubtless  will  recall  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
when  we  helped  to  train  over  1,200  Cubans 
to  invade  and  free  their  native  land,  but  we 
abandoned  them  at  the  last  moment  to 
death  and  destruction  on  the  beaches. 

Later,  in  Miami,  after  the  U.S.A.  had  paid  a 
$73-mllllon  bribe  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  promised  them  in  a  speech 
that  he  would  see  to  It  that  they  all  returned 
to  a  free  Cuba.  That  pledge  has  never  been 
kept. 

Then  there  ensued  the  famous  'missile 
crisis."  For  the  first  36  hours  President  Ken- 
nedy took  forthright  and  courageous  steps, 
but  then  supinely  made  a  secret  agreement 
with  Khrushchev  that  neither  would  we  in- 
vade Cuba  nor  permit  others  to  do  ao.  The 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  U 
Thant.  went  to  Havana  and  advised  Castro 
to  refuse  inspection  by  us  of  the  missile  silos 
In  Cuba,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

This  episode  Is  the  most  humiliating  of  our 
national  history.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
torn  to  shreds.  (Parenthetically,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  a  former  leftist  president  of  Chile, 
Carlos  D&vlla,  frankly  vwwte  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  the  finest  piece  of  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  the  world  ever  has  seen.) 

Through  the  years  the  Communists  have 
continued  their  attempted  infiltrations  of 
the  other  American  republics.  They  succeeded 
to  an  extent  In  Panama,  where  the  legitimate 
government  of  Arnulfo  Arias  was  dislodged 
by  a  military  coup  under  the  present  head  of 
the  army,  Torrljos,  who  Is  at  least  a  fellow 
traveler.  The  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and 
labor  are  labeled  as  outright  Communists. 

Our  naive  statesmen  In  Washington  have 
negotiated  what  is  called  the  "principles" 
for  a  proposed  treaty  under  which  we  would 


give  away  our  entirely  legal  ownership,  under 
the  1903  treaty,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  including 
the  canal  Itself,  which  cost  us  over  $6  billion. 
Fortunately,  there  are  in  the  Senate  some  36 
senators  who  I  hope  will  put  a  stop  to  this 
sabotage  of  the  United  States'  Just  rights. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  conquest  by  com- 
munism after  Cuba  came  when  the  Marxist 
Allende  was  able,  due  to  the  stupidity  of 
some  left-wing  parties  In  that  country  to  be 
elected  president  of  Chile  by  a  38  per  cent 
vote.  By  the  grace  of  God,  a  Communist  plot 
to  murder  all  of  the  top  army  officers  and 
other  patriotic  leaders  was  discovered  in  time 
to  enable  the  military  to  throw  the  Com- 
munists out  of  their  country. 

Allegations  have  been  made  by  the  media, 
politicians  and  the  usual  coterie  of  misguided 
idealists  and  Ignoramuses  that  the  Chilean 
military  have  been  guilty  of  much  cruelty 
and  killings.  These  protests  mostly  have  been 
untrue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  officers 
had  to  save  Chile  by  fighting  the  Communists 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  latter's  mass  assas- 
sinations, brutalities  and  barbarities.  They 
had  to  fight  fire  with  fire  and  still  do. 

In  Peru,  a  different  type  of  military  have 
taken  over,  calling  themselves  "national- 
ists," but  still  seizing  properties  owned  by 
both  Peruvian  and  United  States  citizens. 
I^wt  Saturday  terrorists  machine-gunned  the 
U.S.-owned  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Lima.  The  pre- 
vious week,  terrorist  attacked  the  premier, 
another  cabinet  member  and  a  general. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  observe  that  the  mis- 
guided generosity  of  the  U.S.A.  again  has  led 
us  somewhat  astray.  It  has  spent  many  mil- 
lions to  bring  students  from  Latin  America 
to  study  in  our  universities,  which  as  we 
well  know  often  are  infested  with  leftist  in- 
structors. The  former  foreign  minister  of 
Colombia,  Zuleta  Angel,  told  me  a  few  yeans 
ago  that  out  of  15  fine  young  military  offi- 
cers sent  to  this  country  for  postgraduate 
work,  13  returned  home  after  a  couple  of 
years  inculcated  with  commtmlsml 

Fortunately,  Castro's  Argentine  colleague, 
Ch6  Guevara,  died  in  a  futile  attempt  to  seize 
Bolivia  for  the  Communists. 

Argentina  is  in  a  mess  which  daily  grows 
worse  with  kidnappings  and  murders  mount- 
ing to  between  100  and  200  since  July  1.  The 
so-callexl  Montaneros,  i.e.,  young  Peronlsta 
Communists,  have  taken  the  lead  in  ruining 
that  great  country.  Unless  the  situation  Is 
reversed,  there  is  danger  the  Communists- 
terrorists  may  take  over  unless  defeated  by 
the  army. 

Excepting  for  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay  and  now  Chile,  the  Communist  in- 
filtration steadily  progresses  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Just  last  month  at  a  meeting  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  a  vote  largely 
incited  by  Mexico,  was  taken  to  renew  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  and  to  invite  It  again  to  Join 
the  O.AJS.  The  United  States  abstained,  as 
did  some  of  our  other  friends  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Tbua  preventing  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  bring  Communist  Cuba  back  into  the 
family  of  American  nations. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Communist  satel- 
lites and  stooges.  Increasing  control  over  the 
American  hemisphere,  portends  an  extreme 
danger  for  the  security  of  all  of  oiir  nations, 
including  the  United  States. 

This  la  an  extraordinary  psychological  de- 
velopment because  we  must  remember  that 
while  the  United  States  began  the  drive  for 
freedom  by  Insisting  on  our  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  all  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics were  formed  for  the  same  reason — to 
win  Independence  from  European  or  other 
foreign  dominations  or  Influence.  Yet  today 
many  of  these  same  republics  In  effect  are 
voting  for  a  continued  permanent  Commu- 
nist domination  of  Cuba  (and  for  that  mat- 
ter, of  themselves)  by  Moscow. 

An  advisory  committee  headed  by  Sol 
Llnowltz  has  been  formed  on  United  States- 
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Latin  American  relations.  Many  officers  in 
the  Department  of  State  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  to  bring  Cuba  back  into  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  for  us 
in  effect  to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone. 

Our  naivete,  not  to  say  stupidity,  in  these 
matters  rivals  that  of  the  Carthaginians 
when  they  caved  in,  doing  nothing  to  protect 
themselves  from  Rome.  Moreover,  Mr.  Llno- 
wltz and  some  of  his  commission  have  dis- 
played little  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
nation.-?  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  same  mistaken  views  were  exposed  by 
the  rece;it  visit  paid  by  Senators  Javlts  and 
Pell  to  Havana.  In  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  arrived,  Castro  delivered  one  of  his 
most  srurrilous  speeches,  grossly  iasultlng 
the  U.S.A.  and  President  Ford.  The  next 
night  our  two  solons  (presimiably  traveling 
at  taxpayers'  expense)  dined  with  the  dicta- 
tor, finding  him  to  be  most  amiable  and 
charming.  On  their  return  to  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  forgetting  Fidel's  infinite 
atrocities  and  hatred  for  the  U.S.A..  they  be- 
gan m.iking  motions  toward  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  his  regime. 

Equally  tjTJical  of  some  of  our  legislators 
was  Sen.  Teddy  Ke.nnedy's  resolution  passed 
last  week  by  46  votes  to  45  proposing  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  to  Chile.  Thus, 
those  patriotic  Chilean  citizens  would  be 
prevented  from  defending  themselves  against 
the  Communists,  who  throughout  have  been 
armed  by  the  Soviets,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Cuba. 

Occasionally  some  of  our  so-called  liberal 
senators  remind  me  that  it  was  said  of  Cato 
that  he  gave  his  little  laws  to  the  Roman 
Senate  and  then  sat  attentive  to  his  own 
applause. 

I  trust  that  all  of  you  recognizing  that 
Lenin.  Xlanuillusky  and  the  other  Commu- 
nist leaders  called  their  shots  accurately  in 
advance;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Americas 
and  the  U.S.A.  In  particular  are  In  grave 
peril. 


HEALTH  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  APARTHEID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  a  press  release  regard- 
ing a  preliminary  report  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  entitled  "Health 
Implications  of  Apartheid." 

The  text  of  the  press  release  follows: 
WHO  Reports  on  "Health  Implications  op 
Apartheto" 

(The  following  Is  reproduced  as  received 
from  WHO'S  Liaison  Office,  New  York.) 

A  report  of  health  conditions  in  South 
Africa  compiled  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization (WHO)  shows  a  physician  to  popu- 
lation ratio  for  Its  some  3.8  million  whites 
that  ranks  among  the  world's  best — 1  to  400 
By  comparison,  for  its  approximately  15  mil- 
lion blacks,  the  majority,  the  ratio  is  1  to 
44,400— among  the  world's  worst. 

For  nurses,  the  contrast  Is  also  striking: 
1  to  256  for  whites,  and  l  to  1,581  for  blacks, 
ine  ratio  for  doctors  and  nurses  for  the 
rountry's  other  ethnic  groups— its  2.5  mil- 
lion Asian  and  the  so-called  Colored— Is 
somewhere  in  between  the  black  and  white 
extremes. 

The  disparity  in  the  physician  ratio  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  is  likely  to  become 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  years  ahead. 
According  to  the  report.  In  1973,  there  were 
15  black  graduates  from  medical  schools  as 
compared  to  440  whites. 
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"Before  it  was  prevented  by  law  from  ad- 
mitting African  students,  except  by  special 
dispensation,"  the  report  says  by  way  of 
example,  "the  University  of  Wltwatersrand 
had  trained  103  African  physicians.  In  1973, 
it  had  only  one  African  student." 

The  13-page  preliminary  report  is  titled 
"Health  Implications  of  Apartheid."  •  It 
contains  a  key  statement  from  the  Director- 
General  of  the  WHO,  Dr.  Halfdan  T.  Mahler, 
namely,  that  he  "believes  the  health  situa- 
tion of  the  groups  discriminated  against  by 
the  policy  of  apartheid  will  not  be  likely  to 
improve  as  long  as  that  policy  exists." 

The  report  is  based  on  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  information,  "as  is  available",  from 
such  sources  as  the  South  African  Institute 
of  Race  Relations,  from  medical  journals, 
and  from  United  Nations  and  South  African 
documents.  It  is  partly  based,  as  well,  on  the 
observations  of  physicians  and  other  indi- 
viduals coming  from  South  Africa. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee Against  Apartheid,  and  presented  In  Jan- 
uary to  the  WHO'S  Executive  Board.  It  was 
recently  transmitted  to  the  Special  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  its  re- 
liance on  the  accessible  data,  the  report 
states:  "Although  comprehensive  health  sta- 
tistics are  unavailable  for  South  Africa  as  a 
whole,  and  are  especially  lacking  for  the  Afri- 
cans who  constitute  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  such  information  eis  is 
available  both  from  official  South  African 
sources  and  from  the  South  African  medical 
literature  provides  sufficient  evidence  of  mas- 
sive prevalence  of  preventable  disease  and 
premature  deaths  due  mainly  to  nutritional 
deficiencies  and  infections." 

That  is  so  because:  "Apartheid  results  in 
the  segregation  by  law  of  all  services  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care  according  to  racial 
group — those  whose  need  Is  g^reatest  having 
the  least  access  to  preventive  and  curative 
facilities." 

OPPOSITION    TO    DIFFERENTIAL    PAY 

The  survey  also  reports  a  growing  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  South  Africa's  medical 
profession  to  one  long-established  policy, 
that  of  "differential  rates  of  pay  for  physi- 
cians of  different  ethnic  origins". 

The  Medical  Association  of  South  Africa 
(MASA),  which  is  "predominantly  white", 
adopted  a  resolution  in  1968  urging  "author- 
ities to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  re- 
moving the  present  source  of  friction  regard- 
ing the  differential  salary  structure  existing 
between  white  and  non-white  doctors". 
MASA,  according  to  the  report,  "does  not  it- 
self practise  racial  discrimination,  and  has 
office-holders  of  other  ethnic  groups". 

In  summary,  the  WHO  report  says  that  the 
health  conditions  of  South  Africa  are  such 
that  they  show  "high  standards  of  living  and 
health  care  for  the  whites,  and  varying  de- 
grees of  poverty,  squalor,  and  disease  for  the 
remaining  majority  of  the  population".  Ex- 
cerpts follow : 

Mental  Health:  More  than  half  the  Afri- 
can population  reside  in  "Bantu  homelands", 
though  some  40  per  cent  work  outside,  in 
"white"  areas  where  they  cannot  bring  their 
families.  "For  the  whole  broken  family.  In- 
ability to  lead  a  normal  family  life,  and  con- 
sciousness of  being  regarded  and  treated  as 
inferiors,  couJd  not  be  other  than  harmful  to 
mental  health." 

According  to  estimates,  of  those  Africans 
admitted  to  mental  hospitals,  "almost  two- 
thirds  are  schizophrenics,  while  one-sixth  are 
suffering  from  toxic  and  exhaustion  psycho- 
sis, and  one-twelfth  from  epileptic  psycho- 
sis". 


Infant  Mortality:  Infant  mortality  rates 
are  generally  regarded  as  a  good  Indicator  of 
health  levels.  "In  Johannesburg,  the  rates  . . . 
in  1970  were  20.26  per  thousand  for  whites, 
29.30  for  Asians,  66.07  for  Coloreds  and  95.48 
for  Africans". 

Maternal  Mortality:  According  to  a  report 
of  the  Johannesburg  health  department,  ma- 
ternal mortality  rates  were  0.48  per  thousand 
for  whites,  1.91  for  Asians,  0.63  for  Coloreds, 
and  2.53  for  Africans. 

Life  Expectancy:  For  whites:  64.5  years 
male,  72.3  female;  for  Asians:  59.3  male,  63.9 
female;  and  for  Coloreds:  48.8  male,  56.1 
female.  These  are  flgures  for  1969  through 
1971  from  the  South  African  Minister  of 
Statistics.  No  figures  were  available  for  the 
African  population. 

Malnutrition:  "The  prime  cause  of  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  is  poverty,  although  there 
are  other  contributory  factors,  of  which  one 
of  the  most  important  is  the  migrant  labor 
system,  which  results  In  the  disruption  of 
families. 

"Moreover,  in  the  'homelands'  to  which 
many  Africans  have  been  compulsorlly  trans- 
ferred, there  is  only  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
cultivable  land  In  the  country,  very  little 
Irrigation,  and  much  soil  erosion. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
Africans  living  In  any  industrial  complex  are 
living  below  the  'poverty  datum  line'." 

Communicable  Diseases:  Tuberculosis  was 
still  a  major  public  health  problem  in  1972, 
according  to  South  Africa's  Health  Depart- 
ment. In  1970,  for  example,  54,525  cases  of 
respiratory  TB  were  reported  among  Afri- 
cans— almost  70  times  more  than  the  800 
reported  among  whites. 

In  addition,  health  officials  say,  "it  would 
appear  doubtful  whether  the  coverage  of 
case-finding  in  the  African  population  is 
sufficiently  thorough  to  reflect  the  true  prev- 
alence of  the  disease".  The  Incidence  of  other 
communicable  diseases  in  the  African  popu- 
lation is  equally  difficult  to  determine. 

However,  the  municipality  of  Cape  Town 
reported  in  1972  that  the  ratio  of  "whites  to 
non-whites"  treated  for  sexually-transmitted 
diseases  was  respectively  1.6  and  22.4  per 
thousand. 

"Such  a  disproportion  can  hardly  be  disas- 
sociated from  differences  In  the  socio-eco- 
nomic and  educational  status  of  the  respec- 
tive groups",  the  report  says,  "and  also  from 
the  rootless  situation  of  the  migrant  workers 
living  far  from  their  wives  and  families,  and 
from  the  social  solidarity  of  their  traditional 
environment". 

Hospitals:  "According  to  official  statistics, 
there  were,  in  1958.  21.535  hospital  beds  for 
white  patients,  and  49.743  for  non-whites. 
These  flgures  imply  that  about  43  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  hospital  beds  were 

reserved  for  the  white  minority In  other 

words,  the  least  provision  was  made  for  those 
with  the  greatest  needs." 

A  later  estimate,  attributed  to  South 
Africa's  director  of  strategic  planning,  was 
that  in  the  "white"  areas,  in  1972.  there  were 
some  10  hospital  beds  per  thousand  for 
whites,  and  5.57  for  "non-whites".  In  the 
"homelands",  the  flgure  was  even  lower, 
3.48  beds. 


*  Reference  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
able to  accredited  correspondents  at  the 
Press  Documents  Counter,  Room  390. 


CALIFORNIA  ADOPTS  AUTO  EMIS- 
SION STANDARDS  STRICTER 
THAN  THOSE  REQUIRED  BY  EX- 
ISTING LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  a  decision 
that  the  State  of  California  made  today 
concerning  auto  emission  standards  in 
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the  State  of  California.  Under  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  CaUfomia  has  the  right  to  set 
stricter  auto  emission  standards,  and  the 
Air  Resources  Board  exercised  this  op- 
tion today  in  California.  They  decided  to 
set  for  1977  auto  emission  standards  of 
0.41  gm/ml  for  hydrocarbons;  9.0  gm/ 
mi  for  carbon  monoxide;  and  1.5  gm/ml 
for  nitrogen  oxides.  This  compares  with 
the  decision  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  a  short  time  ago  to  set 
the  1977  national  auto  emission  standard 
at  1.5  gm/mi  hydrocarbons;  15.0  gm/mi 
carbon  monoxide;  and  2.0  gm/mi  nitro- 
gen oxides.  The  decision  by  the  State  of 
California  is  not  made  easily.  The  Air 
Resources  Board  has  been  giving  this 
subject  intensive  review,  and  it  has  had 
to  carefully  consider  the  related  issue  of 
sulfate  emissions  from  automobiles 
Their  decision  to  cut  the  current  emis- 
sion standards  of  0.9  gm/mi  HC;  9.0  gm/ 
mi  CO;  and  2.0  gm/mi  NOx  to  those  now 
required  was  made  because  of  the  need 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  citizens  of 
California  from  auto  emissions. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  find  it  gratifying 
that  California  has  decided  to  act  in  the 
public  interest,  while  I  am  still  seriously 
disappointed  that  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  decided 
not  to. 

Because  the  subject  of  auto  emissioris 
and  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  general  are  a 
matter  of  great  concern  and  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  and  because  we  will  all 
be  asked  to  act  on  mis  subject  in  the 
near  future,  I  would  like  to  bring  an 
additional  related  item  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  The  new  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.,  has  taken 
an  intensive  interest  in  the  issue  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  were  transmitted  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  this  morning. 

I  found  the  views  of  Governor  Brown 
very  helpful  to  me  to  imderstand  what 
the  Clean  Air  Act  needs  to  make  it  ac- 
complish its  purpose.  I  highly  recom- 
mend the  testimony  that  was  presented 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Lewis  on  behalf  of 
Governor  Brown  to  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony    of    William    H.    Lewis,    Special 

Advisor  on  ENviRONMENrAL  Pouct,  State 

OF  California 

I  am  Bill  Lewis,  representing  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr. 
of  California  and  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board.  The  Issue  before  you — amend- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act — Is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  California.  Governor 
Brown  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  clean- 
ing up  the  quality  of  the  air  in  Southern 
California  Is  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  As 
you  know,  the  air  basins  In  which  Los 
Angeles  and  the  state's  other  major  metro- 
politan areas  are  located  are  among  the 
nation's  most  polluted. 

We  strongly  support  the  purposes  and  goals 
embodied  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Therefore, 
except  for  possible  modlticatlons  permitting 
extensions  of  the  1977  deadline  for  regions 
which  cannot  achieve  compliance  with  the 
standards  by  1977,  we  recommend  that  you 
do  not  adopt  any  amendments  to  the  Act 
which  would  weaken  in  any  way  our  nation's 
commitment  to  have  clear  air.  In  addition, 
we  urge  that  you  do  not  adopt  any  amend- 


ment which  would  preclude  the  use  of  any 
available  control  strategy  which  could  be 
used  to  clean  up  our  air. 

We  believe  that  the  deadline  for  attaining 
clean  air  throughout  the  country  should  con- 
tinue to  be  1977.  We  recognize  however  that 
some  regions  may  require  additional  time 
to  meet  the  air  standards  if  they  are  to 
avoid  the  serious  disruptive  economic  effects 
which  would  result  from  the  transportation 
control  measures  necessary  to  achieve  com- 
pliance by  1977.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Act  be  amended  to  permit  the  grant- 
ing of  extensions  administratively  pursuant 
to  compliance  schedules  which  will  assure 
attainment.  The  development  of  a  compli- 
ance schedule  would  require  the  various 
trade-offs  necessary  to  be  made  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  would  permit  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary to  design  control  strategies  which 
would  not  have  disastrous  economic  conse- 
quences. 

It  Is  clear  that  one  of  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive and  significant  ways  to  reduce  photo- 
chemical smog  is  by  decreasing  the  pollut- 
ants emitted  by  automobiles.  Governor 
Brown  and  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
recent  decision  of  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train  to  extend  the  statutory  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  for  1977  and  to  recommend 
substantially  less  stringent  standards  for  the 
years  1977  through  1981  than  now  are  re- 
quired under  the  Act.  Mr.  Train  apparently 
favors  this  substantial  relaxation  of  the 
standsotls  because  of  an  unproved  possible 
danger  to  health  which  might  result  from 
sulfuric  acid  emissions  from  automobiles  uti- 
lizing catalytic  converters,  even  though  there 
exist  several  feasible  control  strategies — such 
as  the  use  of  three-way  catalytic  converters 
or  stratified  charge  engines  or  the  desulfurl- 
zation  of  gasoline — which  would  minimize 
the  possibility  of  any  adverse  effects  on  pub- 
lic health  from  sulfuric  acid  emissions. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board  has 
concluded  that  following  the  lead  of  the 
EPA  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  cit- 
izens of  California.  Accordingly,  yesterday 
the  Board  established  automobile  emission 
standards  for  1977  which  are  more  stringent 
than  the  current  California  standards  and 
more  stringent  than  the  standards  proposed 
by  EPA  for  any  year  prior  to  1982.  These 
standards  are  .41  g./ml.  for  hydrocarbons, 
9.0  g./ml.  for  carbon  monoxide  and  1.5  g./ml. 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Board  is  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  health  effects  of 
sulfuric  acid  emissions  even  though  it  feels 
the  potential  danger  has  been  overstated  by 
EPA.  Therefore,  the  Board  plans  to  establish 
sulfate  standards  for  1977  and  1978  at  its 
April  meeting  which  will  be  designed  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  sulfuric  acid 
emissions  from  automobiles  will  pose  a  public 
health  problem  In  California. 

The  Board  is  convinced  that  the  technology 
will  be  available  and  in  production  quickly 
enough  to  permit  the  1977  and  any  subse- 
quent standards  to  be  met  without  unrea- 
sonable economic  consequences  to  the 
automobile  manufacturers  or  to  California 
automobile  purchasers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adverse  consequences  to  the  state's  effort 
to  clean  up  its  air  by  relaxing  automobile 
emission  standards  would  be  devastating.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  effects  of 
greater  emissions  of  pollutants  from  auto- 
mobiles will  be  felt  for  the  life  of  the  ve- 
hicles— generally  estimated  to  be  at  least  10 
years  on  the  average.  To  relax  the  standards 
for  1  year  would  mean,  for  example,  at  least 
a  10-year  postponement  In  cleaning  up  the 
air  In  Los  Angeles.  Subjecting  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  to  this  future  Is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory alternative. 

In  summary.  Governor  Brown  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board  urge  you  to  re- 


main vigilant  in  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
Clean  Air  Act  from  being  emasculated.  We 
think  the  Act  should  allow  extensions  to  be 
granted  administratively  to  thoee  regions 
which  may  need  additional  time  to  meet  the 
basic  national  air  standards  so  long  as  those 
regions  formulate  and  Implement  acceptable 
compliance  schedules.  But  we  urge  that  no 
iise  of  any  available  control  strategy  which 
would  change  the  basic  national  1977  dead- 
line for  attaining  clear  air  or  preclude  the 
use  of  any  available  control  strategy  which 
could  be  used  to  clean  up  our  air. 


THE  LATE  HOWARD  PALMATIER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  inform  our  colleagues 
of  the  sudden  death  last  night  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  of  Mr.  Howard  Palmatier,  director 
of  the  Cuban  refugee  program. 

Mr.  Palmatier  was  associated  with  the 
program,  which  was  established  to  aid 
those  Cubans  fleeing  to  this  country  from 
Communist  Cuba,  since  1963.  For  a  brief 
period,  in  1967,  he  was  assigned  to  South 
Vietnam,  where  he  worked  with  refugee 
operations  at  the  U.S.  AID  Mission. 
However,  he  returned  to  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program  in  1968  and  was  named 
director  In  1969. 

Howard  Palmatier  was  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program  and  through  his  efforts, 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  Cuban  na- 
tionals made  their  way  to  freedom  in  the 
United  States  and  were  given  a  start  on 
a  new  life. 

He  not  only  administered  the  process- 
ing of  applications  for  the  freedom 
flights  before  they  were  ended;  he 
supervised  the  assistance  programs  that 
were  designed  to  help  these  individuals 
get  settled  in  this  coimtry;  oversaw  re- 
location programs  to  other  parts  of  the 
country;  operated  health  clinics  for  the 
refugees,  and  worked  closely  with  local 
south  Florida  ofBcials  in  an  effort  to  help 
ease  the  strain  of  the  enormous  influx  of 
new  population  into  the  area. 

His  task  was  not  always  an  easy  one. 
The  program,  of  necessity,  posed  contro- 
versial problems  and  there  were  rough 
spots  in  making  it  work.  But  Howard 
Palmatier  tackled  the  job  calmly,  forth- 
rightly,  and  with  incredible  dedication. 

He  initiated  the  concept  of  presenting 
an  award — the  Diploma  of  Honor  Lin- 
coln-Marti — to  be  granted  to  those  Cu- 
ban refugees  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  cooperation  with  the 
program  and  their  constructive  contri- 
butions to  the  American  community. 

In  turn,  he,  himself,  was  presented 
with  a  special  award,  "Hall  de  la  Fama", 
by  the  Latin  American  Division  of  In- 
ternational Research  for  his  efforts  and 
achievements  in  the  relationship  between 
the  Cuban  community  and  the  United 
States. 

He  was  a  man  who  truly  loved  his  job 
and  who  made  his  work  his  life.  He  took 
a  personal  interest  In  every  individual 
case  he  handled.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  both  the  American  community  and 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Cubans  with 
whom  he  worked. 
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On  another  occasion.  Dr.  Horacio 
Aguirre,  editor  of  the  Mitmai  Spanish- 
language  newspaper,  Diaria  las  Ameri- 
cas, presented  Mr.  Palmatier  with  a  di- 
ploma of  recognition  in  the  name  of  the 
civic  and  professional  institutions  in  the 
area  and  the  Cuban  Municipalities  in 
Exile.  In  his  remarks,  Dr.  Aguirre  noted 
that  Mr.  Palmatier,  both  "as  an  oflacial 
and  a  man,  has  been  preoccupied  In 
finding  in  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
the  most  generous  manner  of  aiding  the 
human  beings  who  come  fleeing  the 
homeland  of  Marti. 

"Tonight,"  Dr.  Aguirre  said,  "the  Cu- 
ban people  in  exile  and  those  who  share 
their  sorrows  and  hurts,  are  here  to 
render  tribute  to  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

I  know  our  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Dania  Gonzalez  Palmatier,  their 
daughter,  Dania  Margarita,  and  his  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Jeffrey. 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNXNG  AC- 
CESS TO  NIXON  PRESIDENTIAL 
MATERIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  19, 1974,  President  P6rd  signed 
S.  4016  into  law  as  Public  Law  93-426. 
This  is  the  Presidential  Recordings  and 
Materials  Preservation  Act,  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  and  public  ac- 
cess to  the  Presidential  materials  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon— title  I. 

On  March  19,  Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  propos- 
ing and  explaining  regulations  govern- 
ing general  public  access  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
Presidential  tapes  and  papers.  These 
proposed  regulations  shall  take  effect 
upon  expiration  of  90  legislative  days 
unless  disapproved  by  resolution  of 
either  House  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sampson  has  Invited 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  attend  a 
briefing  he  will  hold  on  the  regulations 
at  10  a.m.  on  March  19  in  room  3302  of 
the  Dlrksen  Office  Building.  Because  of 
the  overriding  importance  of  these  regu- 
lations and  the  sensitive  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  materials  involved  I 
strongly  urge  that  all  Members  attend  or 
be  represented  at  this  session. 


CAMBODIA:   ANOTHER  INCREDIBLE 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous n^atter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  be- 
fore U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia  seri- 
ously strained  our  governmental  system 
ana  undermined  the  confidence  of  our 
people  in  their  Government. 

Prom  a  UPl  wire  service  story  yester- 
oay  It  appears  that  this  may  happen 
again.  The  article  reads  as  follows: 


Washington. — The  State  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  Cambodia  was  over- 
charged $21.5  million  for  mUltary  weapons 
tmd  ammunition  In  fiscal  1974  and  now  will 
be  repaid  In  military  material  totaling  that 
amount. 

State  Department  spokesman  Robert  Pun- 
seth  said  a  Defense  Department  audit  begun 
In  May,  1974,  determined  that  the  Army  failed 
to  deliver  $21.5  million  in  ammunition  for 
CambodU  under  the  fiscal  1974  military  as- 
sistance program. 

The  announcement  comes  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  resisting  President  Ford's  request 
for  an  extra  $222  million  In  emergency  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia. 

He  said  the  finding  made  last  Monday,  re- 
sulted In  a  credit  to  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment the  following  day. 

"The  underdelivery  resulted  from  a  practice 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  of  pricing 
ammunition  on  the  basis  of  delivery  notifica- 
tions received  some  weeks  after  actual  deliv- 
ery of  the  ammunition,"  Punseth  said. 

"Because  the  program  was  carried  out  dur- 
ing a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  late  pric- 
ing resulted  in  overcharges." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  discovered  an 
overcharge  on  previous  arms  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  that  additional  arms  can  now 
be  sent  within  congressionally  imposed 
aid  limits,  borders  on  the  incomprehen- 
sible. If  such  reports  are  correct,  then, 
before  any  new  shipments  are  made, 
Congress  should  be  given  a  full  and  com- 
plete explanation.  To  do  otherwise,  will 
seriously  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  executive  branch 
and  threaten  whatever  prospects  exist 
for  improved  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy. 


LIBERAL  PARTY  DELEGATE  CON- 
VENTION    ON     THE     ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party 
Delegate  Convention,  held  to  review  a 
nine-point  national  program  to  rescue 
our  economy.  There  were  more  than  500 
people  present  at  the  meeting  presided 
over  by  the  State  Liberal  Party  Chairman 
Donald  S.  Harrington.  The  convention 
invited  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  our  col- 
league, Lester  Wolff,  and  me  to  speak. 
The  convention  adopted  a  statement 
which  I  believe  this  Congress  should  con- 
sider carefully.  It  is  a  progressive  pro- 
gram thoughtfully  conceived  and  if  Im- 
plemented would  have  an  enormous  posi- 
tive Impact  on  our  country  economically. 
I  am  setting  forth  the  statement  of  the 
Liberal  Part''  as  well  as  my  own  remarks 
delivered  at  the  convention: 
Statement  by  the  Liberal  Party  on  the 
Economic  Crisis 

Our  country  has  been  plunged  into  an 
economic  crisis  which  Is  becoming  more  se- 
vere with  each  passing  week.  The  American 
people  are  suffering  unbearable  and  unnec- 
essary hardships,  brought  on  by  a  barrage 
of  runaway  prices  which  have  eroded  their 
helpless  victims  of  the  Nixon-Ford  economic 
"game   plans,"    which   transformed   a  4.4% 


infiatlon  rate  in  1971  into  a  catastrophic 
12.2  To  rate  for  1974. 

In  trying  to  control  Inflation,  the  Ford 
Administration  deliberately  created  a  reces- 
sion. It  typically  adopted  policies  that  It 
knew  would  increase  the  unemployment  rate 
in  the  hope  that  this  would  lower  the  infla- 
tion rate.  The  results  of  these  heartless  and 
rash  policies  are  now  obvious  to  everyone. 
There  are  already  close  to  8  million  people 
imemployed,  according  to  the  government's 
official,  understated  figures,  and  their  num- 
ber is  growing  daily.  The  imemployment  rate, 
which  was  3.4%  in  1969  when  Nixon  became 
President,  Is  now  9%  and  Is  expected  to  rise 
even  higher.  In  short,  we  are  in  the  grip  of 
the  worst  economic  disaster  since  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930'8 — and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing stUl  keeps  on  rising. 

As  gloomy  as  the  economic  picture  Is,  we 
believe  that  the  twin  evils  of  inflation  and 
recession  can  be  cured,  but  it  will  take  far- 
sighted  policies,  extraordinary  measures  and 
Inspiring  leadership  to  accomplish  this.  Un- 
like the  Ford  Administration,  the  Liberal 
Party  believes,  as  it  has  throughout  the  three 
decades  of  its  existence,  that  full  employ- 
ment is  the  keystone  of  economic  prosperity. 
Full  employment  Is  the  most  effective,  as  well 
as  the  most  humane  method  of  eliminating 
both  inflation  and  recession.  If  we  can  utilize 
to  the  fullest  our  most  precious  source  of 
energy — ^human  energy — we  can  produce 
enough  goods  and  services  to  meet  total  con- 
sumer demand,  and  there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  Inflationary  prices.  Conversely,  when 
people  have  enough  Income  to  buy  the  gocds 
produced  by  the  economy,  recessions  can  be 
avoided.  The  truth  Is  that  we  need  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  such  Industries  as  mass  transpor- 
tation, housing,  sewage  treatment,  recycling, 
pollution  control,  health  faculties  and  edu- 
cation, among  others,  which  would  furnish 
us  with  the  Important  needs  of  modern  so- 
ciety and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the 
source  for  mUlions  of  constructive  jobs. 

The  Liberal  Party  offers  the  foUowing  rec- 
ommendations to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis: 

1.  A  tax  cut  of  at  least  $25  billion  which 
can  serve  as  an  important  stimulant  to  the 
economy,  especially  if  this  money  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  low-  and  middle-income  families 
who  desperately  need  the  additional  pur- 
chasing power  to  make  ends  meet.  The  same 
principle  should  be  appUed  to  any  tax  rebate 
on  1974  taxes. 

2.  The  creation  of  an  additional  one  mil- 
lion public  service  jobs  to  be  alloc  ited  to 
those  regions  In  the  nation  and  those  groups 
in  the  population  that  have  suffered  most 
acutely  from  unemployment. 

3.  The  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  to  all  jobless  workers,  including 
those  not  now  covered  by  the  law,  and  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  these  benefits,  including 
aUowances  for  dependents.  Unemployment 
Insurance  coverage  must  be  extended  for  as 
long  a  period  as  is  necessary,  and  the  bene- 
fits must  be  guaranteed  by  adequate  financ- 
ing by  the  Federal  government. 

4.  A  sharp  reduction  in  Interest  rates  and 
the  allocation  of  credit  to  worthwhile,  job- 
producing  industries.  These  measures  can 
provide  a  powerful  Impetus  to  the  housing 
industry  which  has  been  brought  to  a  virtual 
state  of  collapse  by  the  Administration's  111- 
concelved  monetary  policies.  A  revival  of  the 
housing  Industry  &nd  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
housing  "starts"  would  have  a  three-fold 
beneficial  effect:  (l)  it  would  alleviate  an 
acute  housing  shortage  which  has  driven  up 
rents;  (2)  it  would  create  jobs  for  tens  of 
thoiisands  of  unemployed  building  trades 
craftsmen;  and  (3)  it  would  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  related  Indus- 
tries, such  as  building  materials,  building 
services  and  home  furnishings. 
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5.  Cost-of-llvlng  provisions  to  cover  all 
those  who  are  on  Social  Security,  who  are 
collecting  unemployment  Insurance,  or  who 
are  receiving  public  assistance  In  any  form. 
This,  together  with  an  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  and  rent  subsidy  programs,  would  help 
safeguard  their  living  standards  against  the 
ravages  of  inflation,  just  as  those  who  work 
seek  such  protection  through  their  union 
contracts.  In  this  connection,  we  vigorously 
oppose  President  Ford's  effort  to  place  a 
5'"c  "lid"  on  increases  In  Social  Security 
benefits. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  energy  problem,  we 
recommend  a  detailed,  full-scale  inventory 
of  the  nation's  energy  production,  resources 
and  reserves.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  obtain 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  en- 
ergy shortage,  now  and  In  the  future.  If  an 
energy  gap  does  exist,  there  are  at  least  five 
ways  to  cope  with  It:  (1)  increased  efficiency 
and   output   of   existing    facilities;     (2)    ex- 
ploit?.tion    of    cur    vast,    untapped    natural 
energy    sources;     (3)    development    of   new 
sources    of    safe,    clean    and    cheap    energrv', 
such  as  synthetic  oil  and  gas,  solar  and  geo- 
thermal   energy   and   hydrogen   fusion;    (4) 
importation  of  oil  from  abroad;  and  (5)  con- 
servation of  energy  through  voluntary  and. 
If  necessary,  compulsory  measxires.  There  Is 
no  need  for  us  to  act  out  of  panic  If  we 
use  all  of  our  options  wisely  and  In  bal- 
ance to  overcome  any  gaps  revealed  by  a  na- 
tional mventory  of  our  energy  resources.  If 
need  be,  let  the  U.S.  Government  act  In  be- 
half of  all  the  people  and  take  over  the  na- 
tional oil  and  gas  resources  of  our  country, 
Including  the  great  oil  shale  deposits  and  the 
offshore  oil  resources.  The  government  should 
also    exercise   control   over   all   oil    imports 
from  abroad.  Fuel  oil  and  gas  constitute  the 
very  Itfeblood  of  our  economy.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  clear  duty  to  step  In  and 
act  for  all  the  people  as  against  the  profiteer- 
ing and  self-serving  policies  of  both  the  giant 
oil  companies  and  the  oil-rich  Arab  shieks. 
At  the  same  time,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  people  demand  that  we  not  sacrifice 
the  progress  we  have  already  made  in  pro- 
tecting our  environment  from  the  excesses 
of  energy  utilization. 

7.  We  reject  the  Ford  Administration's 
method  of  rationing  which  would  raise  fuel 
prices  by  excise  taxes  and  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  crude  oil.  Under  such  a  ration- 
ing plan,  the  rich  would  get  more  than  they 
want  and  the  poor  less  than  they  need.  If  ra- 
tioning is  necessary,  it  should  be  instituted 
along  the  lines  of  the  system  used  during 
World  War  II,  which  would  insure  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  limited  supplies  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency.  Other  reforms, 
such  as  increased  use  of  small  cars,  limited 
speeds  and  greater  emphasis  on  mass  transit, 
could  also  be  important  In  this  effort. 

8.  We  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
measures  we  have  proposed  to  stimulate  the 
economy  will  require  large  sums  of  money. 
We  believe  that  this  money  is  obtainable  if 
Congress  would  close  the  ttuc  loopholes 
through  which  highly  profitable  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  individuals  avoid  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  not  to  mention  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  undivided  profits 
being  withheld  by  the  large  corporations. 
We  call  for  the  elimination  of  oil  depletion 
allowances.  Through  such  an  equitable  tax 
program,  an  estimated  $30  billion  can  be 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

9.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  can  and  must  be  cut  substan- 
tially to  give  our  nation  the  added  funds  It 
needs  to  combat  the  immediate  economic 
dangers  which  are  engulfing  us.  It  is  abso- 
lutely unconscionable  for  the  Ford  Admin- 
istration to  propose  (ourlng  an  additional 
$300  million  down  the  drain  to  support  the 
discredited  Thleu  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  an  additional  $220  million  for  the 
Lon  Nol  regime  in  Cambodia,  while  attempt- 
ing to  cut  food  stamps  and  other  social  wel- 


fare programs  for  the  poor  and  hungry  in 
our  country.  We  feel  that  the  nation's  se- 
curity will  not  be  Jeopardized  if  the  govern- 
ment would  transfer  some  of  the  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  now  earmarked  for  nuclear 
weaF>ons  to  the  more  urgent  activity  of  pro- 
moting employment  and  economic  recovery. 
If,  in  addition,  the  Pentagon  were  placed  on 
the  kind  of  austerity  program  that  all  of  the 
people  are  being  asked  to  endure,  an  esti- 
mated saving  of  $25  billion  and  probably 
more  could  be  realized.  This  money,  too,  is 
desperately  needed  to  fight  the  recession. 

The  Liberal  Party  does  not  claim  that  its 
recommendations  In  this  brief  statement 
constitute  a  fvill-fledged,  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, nor  does  it  view  them  as  a  panacea 
that  will  overcome  all  of  our  economic  ills. 
It  does,  however,  maintain  that  these  pro- 
posals are  essential  ingredients  in  any  con- 
certed effort  to  rescue  our  country  from  the 
brink  of  catastrophe  and  to  rebuild  a  healthy 
economy.  What  we  as  a  people  were  able  to 
accomplish  from  1939  to  1945  In  fulfilling 
our  needs  and  purposes  during  the  critical 
period  of  World  War  II,  we  can  accomplish 
today  through  leadership,  national  will, 
planning  and  a  bold,  vigorous  and  equitable 
program  to  deal  with  the  great  economic 
crisis  facing  us  today. 

Delegate  Conference  of  the  Liberal  P.arty 
(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 

The  American  economy  is  now  suffering 
from  the  first  depression  of  the  postwar 
era.  The  response  of  the  Ford  administration 
has  been  both  i  :appro;>riate  and  inadequate. 
While  unemployment  rapidly  approaches 
10%  and  supplementary  unemployment 
benefits,  as  weU  as  regular  unemployment 
compensation,  begin  to  run  dry.  Treasury 
Secretary  Shnon  and  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
ma:i  Arthur  Burns  solemnly  warn  of  the 
danger  of  excessive  stimulation.  Indeed  until 
Christmas.  President  Ford  was  promoting  a 
tax  increase,  distributing  WIN  buttons,  and 
dragging  his  skis  on  the  Colorado  slopes. 
His  January  program,  most  of  it  mercifully 
now  dead,  threatened  simultaneously  to  ag- 
gravate iufiatlon  and  deepen  recession — no 
inconsiderable  feat.  The  energy  program 
would  have  had  the  effect,  if  Congress  had 
not  vetoed  two-thirds  of  the  $3  levy,  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  oil  from  $11  to  $14  per  barrel 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  living  2  to  3%. 

Here  is  something  worth  lingering  on.  For 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  Administration  and 
its  agents  have  been  complaining  that  the 
price  of  oU  at  $11  per  barrel  is  intolerable. 
Its  response  is  to  add  $3  to  this  unsupport- 
able  burden.  Just  as  there  are  signs  of  glut  of 
oil,  dissension  among  members  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  and  good  prospects  of  large  new 
supplies  from  the  North  Sea,  Mexico,  and 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  proposing  to  put 
a  floor  under  international  oil  prices.  Who 
will  benefit  aside  from  OPEC  and  our  own  oil 
giants  is  unclear. 

I  don't  want  to  spend  my  time  complaining 
about  Administration  policies  that  are  almost 
embarrassing  in  their  confusion.  What  should 
we  be  doing  right  now?  What  should  we 
be  doing  to  guard  against  new  disaster  in 
the  future? 

THE    immediate    EMERGENCY 

1.  Energy:  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  be- 
lieve in — the  immediate  termination  of  oil 
depletion  allowances  and  the  Institution  of 
competition  in  the  energy  industry.  I  voted 
with  the  majority  of  the  House  to  eliminate 
the  22%  oil  depletion  allowance  this  year. 
We  also  must  break  up  the  current  monop- 
olies which  allow  oil  companies  to  control 
the  wholesaling  and  retailing,  as  well  as 
'  production,  of  oil  and  oil  products.  Senator 
Adlal  Stevenson  has  Introduced  legislation 
to  put  the  federal  government  Into  the  oil 
exploration  business.  This  is  a  good  step  but 
it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  We  must  also  ad- 
vance  the   technology   of   coal   gasification 


thr-'ugh  either  price  guarantees  to  the  coal 
industry  or  government  supported  research 
During  recent  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  on  improving  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy,  I  proposed  that  an 
annual — annual,  not  one  time — excise  tax 
be  Imposed  on  gas  guzzlers.  We  could  have 
a  63  7o  improvement  in  fuel  economy  if  we 
were  to  change  the  nature  of  automobile 
ownership  so  as  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  compact  and  subcompact  cars. 

2.  Taxes:  I  voted  for  the  House  passed  bill 
which  provides  for  $21  billion  tax  rebate  and 
tax  reduction  over  the  next  two  years.  What 
sane  politician  would  do  otherwise?  And  un- 
doubtedly the  Senate  will  Increase  that  to 
more  than  $30  billion.  But  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  this  in  fact  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  our  current  depression.  I  believe 
that  if  we  invested  $30  billion  this  year  in 
public  works  projects  and  put  people  to  work 
while  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  country,  we  would 
be  doing  much  better  than  putting  $100  or 
$200  into  the  pockets  of  a  family  on  a  one 
shot  basis.  I  am  on  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Just  the  other  day  some  AMTRAK  officials 
testified  before  my  committee  and  com- 
plained about  the  fall  off  in  rail  ridershlp 
and  the  need  to  repair  the  existing  track  on 
some  of  the  rails  in  the  Northeast  corridor 
so  that  trains  would  not  have  to  reduce  their 
speeds  to  30  mph  when  they  should  be  doing 
70  mph.  We  talked  about  the  Metroliner 
which  originally  ran  between  New  York  and 
Washington  in  3  hours  and  now  often  takes 
considerably  longer.  The  train  is  capable  of 
going  150  mph,  but  does  an  average  of  80 
mph.  Why?  Because  the  track  and  the 
catenaries  (overhead  wiring)  are  pre  World 
War  I  in  parts  and  not  capable  of  using  the 
Metroliner  at  its  optimum.  To  replace  the 
existing  track  bed  and  catenaries  would  cost 
approximately  $2  billion  and  would  reduce 
the  time  to  2  '/z  hours  or  less.  Aside  from  that 
simple  convenience,  think  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  could  be  employed  on  such 
projects  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
abandoning  rail  lines  at  this  moment  be- 
cause they  are  antiquated  and  can  no  longer 
do  the  Job. 

3.  Inflation:  Inflation  is  still  with  us  al- 
though prices  are  beginning  to  fall.  I  keep 
track  of  what  for  me  are  a  few  staples — 
tunafisb,  mayonnaise  and  Keebler  cookies. 
In  the  last  18  months,  a  small  can  of  tuna- 
fish  went  from  31^  to  45<  and  its  price  has 
not  fallen,  but  mayonnaise  which  went  from 
79C  a  quart  to  $1.59  has  fallen  by  20<f  and 
Keebler  cookies  which  went  from  43*  to  99< 
a  bag  in  the  last  18  months  was  just  reduced 
to  89^.  Inflation  whUe  waning,  is  still  with 
us  and  what  we  must  do  in  that  area  is  to 
provide  controls  for  those  sectors  of  our 
economy  that  are  not  truly  competitive: 
such  as  the  basic  Industries  of  steel,  fuel, 
utilities  and  cars  leaving  wherever  possible 
in  the  truly  competitive  economy  the  mar- 
ket forces  of  competition  to  control  prices. 
Conclusion:  The  single  most  important 
legislation,  and  I  am  not  the  initiator  of  it, 
but  a  co-sponsor,  is  that  of  Congressman 
Augustus  Hawkins,  H.R.  50,  The  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Pull  Employment  Act.  It  is  an 
update  of  the  originail  full  employment  act 
of  1945  sponsored  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Wag- 
ner. He  did  not  weasel  word  his  legislation. . 
His  bill  established  a  policy  of  full  employ- 
ment for  the  United  States  and  directed  the 
President  and  Congress  to  take  what  action 
necessary  every  year  to  implement  this  pol- 
icy. Since  then  every  President  and  every 
Congress  has  violated  that  promise.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  undo  the  errors  of  yesterday.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  have  a  new  beginning.  We 
cannot  accept  the  goal  of  the  Administration 
as  set  forth  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  who  only  last  week  spoke  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  5.5 T<-  in  the  next 
2  or  3  years.  That  kind  of  half-hearted  ap- 
proach must  be  resisted.  Other  free  societies, 
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the  Swedes,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Aus- 
tralians have  provided  near  full  employment 
for  their  citizens;  surely  we  can  equal  if  not 
better  their  record  with  the  bounty  that  God 
has  provided  this  country.  We,  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Liberal  Paurty,  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  dangers  high  unemployment  poses 
to  our  First  Amendment  rights  while  totali- 
tarian states  have  full  employment  at  the 
cost  of  demo'^ratlc  freedoms.  We  must  prove 
that  we  can  have  both  political  freedom  and 
full  employment  and  that  in  a  Democracy 
that  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  and  I  know  this  is  tan- 
gential to  this  address  but  it  is  close  to  my 
heart,  that  we  must  address  ourselves  in  a 
very  special  way  to  two  sectors  of  our  papu- 
lation:  the  elderly  and  the  children.  Our 
elderly  are  suffering  as  no  other  group  in 
this  country  and  the  greatest  blot  on  the 
Ford  record  is  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
value  of  food  stamps.  And  it  is  to  the  dis- 
credit of  every  public  office  holder  In  this 
country,  without  regard  to  party,  that  we 
have  permitted  our  elderly  to  be  abandoned 
and  to  be  ripped  off  by  rapacious  nursing 
home  operators.  And  our  children,  what  of 
them?  The  Ford  Administration  has  pro- 
poeed  an  elimination  of  the  school  lunch, 
school  breakfast,  special  milk,  day  care,  sum- 
mer feeding  and  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
grams. That  must  and  will  be  stopped.  Dos- 
toevski said  that  we  could  judge  a  society  by 
the  way  it  treats  its  prisoners.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  can  judge  it  by  the  way  it  treats 
Its  elderly  and  children,  as  well. 
-  All  is  not  bleak  although  we  have  dwelt  on 
the  gloomy  side.  I  am  now  in  my  seventh  year 
and  foiu-th  term  in  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  new  Mem- 
bers and  there  are  92  new  Members,  have 
brought  a  new  spirit.  They  have  made 
changes  by  their  very  presence  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Congress  which  you  already  are 
aware  of  and  I  believe  they  represent  the 
best  in  this  country  and  that  you  can  depend 
on  them  and  me  to  do  what  is  right  and  get 
this  country  going  again. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  U 

(Mr.  KCKTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
60  House  cosponsors,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced as  S.  1163  by  Senators  Prank  Moss 
and  Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging, 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators     Williams,     Domenici,     and 

TUNNEY. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  in  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  knd  lay  persons 
commenting  on  the  legislation. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  series. 
Statement  of  tiie  American  Public  Health 
ass0cl\ti0n 
•  By  C.  Arden  Miller,  M.D.,  president) 

We  have  read,  with  interest,  your  draft 
bill  on  the  expansion  of  home  health  services 
and  commend  this  effort  as  a  long-needed 
and  positive  step  in  the  provision  of  long- 
term  care. 

As  well  as  offering  badly  needed  changes 
such  as  the  abolition  of  a  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  daya  of  coverage  and  the  Inclu- 
sion of  homemaking  as  a  covered  service,  we 


believe  your  bill  provides  for  some  innova- 
tive means  of  encouraging  home  health  care. 
The  provision  that  allows  for  the  payment 
of  rent  and  for  the  expansion  of  Federal 
funding  for  congregate  housing  are  affirma- 
tive programs  that  will  have  impact  on 
changing  this  nation's  archaic  tendency  to- 
wards emphasizing  institutional  care. 

[From    the    American    Journal    of    Public 

Health,  February  1974,  Vol.  64,  No.  2] 

Home  Health  Sebvices:  A  National  Neeh 

I.    BACKGROtTND 

Fostering  social  conditions  and  programs 
which  safeguard  and  enhance  the  health  of 
the  population  is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
public  health.  Yet  home  health  programs 
and  delivery  of  home  health  services  have 
been  primarily  dependent  upon  the  recom- 
mendations and  referrals  of  institutions  for 
care  of  the  sick,  or  upon  individual  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  4-7  million 
persons  in  need  of  long-term  care  are  living 
outside  of  institutions.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  public  health  profession  address  itself  to 
the  endorsement,  support,  and  creation  of 
home  health  services  programs  which  will 
maintain  this  "high-risk"  group  in  the  main- 
stream of  society,  as  well  as  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  are  institutionalized  to  return 
to  their  homes,  families,  and  commmunitles. 

In  "A  Report  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  United  States  Senate,"  prepared  by 
Brahna  Trager  in  April,  1972,  Senators 
Church  and  Muskie  state: 

"For  too  long  these  vital  services  have  been 
pushed  to  the  sidelines.  Their  potential  has 
not  been  realized.  And  this  neglect  of  these 
services  has  caused  us  all  to  suffer  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  most  unfortunate  vic- 
tims have  been  the  consumers  who  need 
their  services." 

Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  peo- 
ple in  need  of  help  during  illness  and  disa- 
bility have  been  in  their  homes  for  the  great 
proportion  of  the  time.  Even  today,  with  our 
sophisticated  development  for  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  in  institutions,  the 
great  bulk  of  need  still  exists  outside  of 
these  facilities.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
prevalence  and  trend  of  chronic  illness  in 
our  society  to  arrive  at  one  very  impressive 
gauge  of  this  fact.  The  National  Health  In- 
terview Survey  of  1965  and  1967  found  that 
85.6  percent  of  persons  over  age  65  and  liv- 
ing at  home  had  one  or  more  chronic  illness 
conditions;  46  percent  of  those  age  65  and 
over  had  varying  degrees  of  limitation  of 
major  activity  (ability  to  work,  keep  house, 
etc.).  In  addition,  nearly  5  percent  were 
confined   to  the  house. 

Our  modern  preoccupation  with  the  or- 
ganization, equipping,  and  financing  of  in- 
stitutional care  has  led  tis  to  a  dispropor- 
tionate investment  of  economic  and  man- 
power resources  in  this  area,  especially  in 
acute  care  facilities.  One  cannot  argue  that 
these  are  not  an  extremely  Important  and 
vital  part  of  our  health  care  system,  for  in- 
deed they  are.  But  we  have  neglected  the 
adequate  development  of  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions and  have  almost  completely  ig- 
nored the  home  care  field.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  well  known,  and  need  not  be  more 
than  mentioned  here,  but  a  partial  listing 
would  Include: 

Technological  advancements  which  require 
patients  to  come  to  a  given  facility: 

Urbanization  and  transportation  facilities 
bringing  people  within  reach  of  medical  cen- 
ter institutions; 

Third-party  payment  which  fosters  hos- 
pitalization: 

Relative  ease  of  gaining  contributor  and 
government  support  for  the  visible  "bricks 
and  mortar"  facility  and  for  the  dramatic 
application  of  medical  advancements  carried 
out  in  hospitals; 

Convenience  and  economical  e.xpenditure 


of  time  for  physicians  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel when  patients  are  institvitlonallzed; 

Lack  of  available  family  members  to  pro- 
vide support  services  outside  of  institutions, 
due  to  population  mobility  and  the  high 
proportion  of  women  employed  outside  the 
home. 

Development  of  long-term  care  facilities 
has  grown  Impressively  in  recent  years,  but 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  we  are 
using  many  of  them  inappropriately.  A  list 
of  studies  on  the  subject  is  attached  (see 
Appendix  A),  but  in  sum,  they  show  that. 
In  the  nursing  homes  studied,  from  20  to  50 
percent  of  patients  could  have  used  less 
costly  levels  of  care. 

It  is  significant  that  the  limited,  recent 
concern  fcr  fostering  "alternatives  to  insti- 
tutional care"  has  been  triggered  almost 
exclusively  by  the  alarm  over  rising  costs. 
Legislative  action  and  support  have  been 
aimed  at  finding  less  expensive  means  of 
providing  care,  and  this  is  entirely  appro- 
priate when  the  less  costly  avenues  meet  the 
patient's  needs.  Costs  cannot,  of  course,  be 
condoned  as  the  only  consideration  In  pro- 
viding care  at  any  level.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  a  continuum  of  care  be  avail- 
able, from  the  most  highly  sophisticated  to 
the  most  simple,  and  that  people  have  access 
to  each  level  on  a  fiexible  basis  according  to 
need  and  effectlvenss. 

The  home  care  services  are  at  present  so 
limited  in  scope  and  geographic  availability 
as  to  seriously  reduce  such  service  as  a  viable 
choice  for  large  numbers  of  people.  Financial 
and  manpower  resources  must  be  invested 
in  this  area  to  a  much  greater  degree  11 
people  are  to  be  served  in  the  most  effective 
way  at  a  supportable  cost  level. 

Home  iiealth  services  have  been  character- 
istically defined  as  "a  complex  of  health  and 
assistive  services  required  by  an  individual 
or  a  family  which  may  be  brought  when  and 
as  needed  into  the  home  to  support  optimum 
health  and  improve  or  restore  functioning, 
or  to  enhance  life  and  living." 

While  there  are  a  variety  of  organizations 
and  agencies,  each  of  which  may  offer  special 
pieces  of  this  total  complex  of  services,  co- 
ordination is  often  lacking.  One  individual 
or  family,  sophisticated  and  knowledgeable 
in  the  use  of  agencies,  may  be  receiving  a 
plethora  of  services  while  another  Indi- 
vidual or  family  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
minimal  services.  Different  eligibility  require- 
ments may  Interfere  with  an  Individual's 
ability  to  receive  necessary  services.  For  in- 
stance, an  individual  may  be  eligible  for 
visits  by  a  visiting  nurse  for  dressings  to  a 
wound,  but  not  for  housekeeping  assistance. 
The  lack  of  coverage  for  housekeeping  as- 
sistance could  mean  that  this  person  cannot 
leave  the  institutional  setting  because  he 
or  she  would  be  unable  to  get  food  or  pre- 
pared meals. 

The  insistence  by  third-party  payers,  either 
private  Insurance  carriers  or  governmental 
insurance  carriers,  as  well  as  by  many  agen- 
cies, that  no  services  can  be  covered  or  pro- 
vided unless  physician-prescribed  may  cut  off 
many  persons  from  procuring  a  service  which, 
while  not  medically  indicated  from  a  disease- 
oriented  standpoint,  may  be  psychologically 
and  socially  necessary  from  a  health  suppor- 
tive or  disease  preventive  standpoint.  While 
physicians  are  expert  In  the  treatment  of 
disease,  they  are  often  less  expert  in  the  care 
and  assistance  Individuals  may  require  to 
enhance  or  support  functioning  when  it 
relates  to  disability.  Nurses,  physical  thera- 
pists, and  occupational  therapists  are  far 
more  knowledgeable  in  these  areas. 

Family  relationships  are  often  difficult  to 
assess  when  interaction  takes  place  outside 
the  home  setting.  Family  members  who  are 
quite  attentive  and  helpful  while  the  person 
Is  Institutionalized  may  grow  weary  and  even 
resent  the  constant  responsibility,  as  well  as 
the  confinement  or  limitations  upon  their  life 
style  because  of  the  presence  within  the  home 
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of  a  chronically  111  or  disabled  person.  Roles 
and  family  relationships  become  disrupted 
and  difficult  to  cope  with  In  the  absence  of 
supportive  assistance  or  counseling.  Place- 
ment of  the  "patient"  may  lead  to  similar 
problems  as  well  as  a  sense  of  Isolation  for 
the  -patient." 

It  Is  well  acknowledged  that  changes  in 
life  style  and  behavior  patterns,  or  uprooting 
from  a  familiar  environment,  can  be  a  causa- 
tive factor  In  disorientation  and  can  lead  to 
aberrant  behavior,  partlcvilarly  in  the  elderly. 
No  matter  how  good  the  Institution,  certain 
demands  for  conformity  or  standardization 
will  be  made  upon  the  Individual.  To  some 
extent,  he  must  alter  his  pace  and  accus- 
tomed patterns  to  fit  In  with  the  group  or 
the  Institutional  regimen.  Often,  the  process 
of  Institutionalization  Itself  aggravates  the 
problem  and  reduces  ability  to  function. 

At  least  10 — 25  percent  of  the  population 
now  m  Institutional  homes  of  varying  kinds 
could  be  cared  for  and  remain  In  their  own 
homes  If  organized  services  beyond  episodic 
nursing  and  medical  care  were  available. 
Some  people  are  there  because  they  require 
assistance  with  their  activities  of  dally  liv- 
ing— ranging  from  complete  hygiene  and 
feeding  to  minimal  assistance  In  getting  out 
of  and  Into  bed.  Some  are  there  because 
they  do  not  have  the  physical  reserves  to 
maintain  a  clean  and  uncluttered  environ- 
ment. Some  are  there  because  they  do  not 
have  family  members  to  assist  them,  or  be- 
cause those  family  members  can  assist  them 
for  only  a  portion  of  any  given  day.  Some 
are  there  because  they  require  medications 
or  treatments,  the  response  and  progress  of 
which  must  be  evaluated  on  a  dally  basis. 
Some  are  there  because  they  require  treat- 
ments and  medications  which  must  be 
administered  by  someone  else  on  a  dally 
or  twice-daily  basis.  Some  are  there  because 
they  need  special  types  of  equipment  In  order 
to  function  or  to  survive. 

While  Individuals  may  be  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty,  home  health 
services  are  presumed  unnecessary  xmtU 
proven  essential.  In  certain  Instances,  third- 
party  payers  imply  that  agencies  delivering 
services  are  either  Inept  In  their  ability  to 
evaluate  need  for  service  or  dishonest  In 
their  claims.  On  occasion,  the  position  Is 
taken  that,  while  this  service  may  be  neces- 
sarj-,  it  is  not  reimbursable  or  covered  under 
the  terms  of  contract  or  eligibility  criteria. 
Claims  by  Insurance  programs  imply  to  the 
coisumer  that.  In  the  event  of  a  health  crisis 
or  health  need,  he  will  receive  full  service 
to  the  extent  of  his  need;  policies  and  con- 
tracts are  so  worded  that  they  may  be  Inter- 
preted in  any  manner  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies. While  many  of  us  Jokingly  refer  to 
contracts  or  policies  as  having  all  benefits 
In  large  print  and  all  restrictions  In  micro- 
scopic print.  It  becomes  far  from  laughable 
when  Individuals  are  faced  with  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  often  follows  the  health 
or  Ulness  crisis.  There  are  some  Insoirance 
policies  which  offer  "X"  number  of  dollars 
per  week  or  month  to  people  when  they  are 
hospitalized.  People  subscribe  to  this  Insur- 
ance, expecting  to  Insure  income  during  a 
non-earning  period.  However,  should  this 
same  Individual  be  confined  at  home  receiv- 
ing services  there,  this  policy  would  not 
apply.  In  fact,  many  of  these  companies  will 
not  even  cover  the  period  an  individual  Is 
In  an  extended  care  facility  for  continuing 
treatment  of  the  Illness  for  which  he  was 
hospitalized.  Thus,  a  person  might  well  dis- 
cover that  If  he  remains  In  the  "acute  hoa- 
pltal,"  he  woiUd  be  covered  by  hU  hospital 
Insurance  and  receive  an  Income,  while  If  he 
remains  at  home  or  leaves  the  hospital  sooner 
with  supportive  services  In  his  home,  he  may 
have  to  pay  all  of  his  own  medical  bUls  and 
nursing  bills  with  no  Income  to  fall  back 
on.  Insurance  carriers  should  be  required 
to  write  policies  with  such  clarity  that  con- 
sumers can  readily  understand  the  coverage. 


Interestingly  enough,  those  In  the  middle 
Income  group  are  the  most  affected  by  the 
varying  restrictions.  Their  usual  Income 
levels  do  not  qualify  them  for  municipal, 
state,  or  federal  aid,  nor  do  they  afford  them 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  services.  The 
poor  are  also  affected,  because  the  degree 
of  proof  that  services  provided  are  Indeed  es- 
sential Is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  concept  of  Individuals  going  into  the 
home  to  assist  or  minister  diu*lng  times  of 
crisis  or  Illness  has  always  been  present. 
Many  of  these  services  were  delivered  free 
of  charge  to  the  needy.  They  were  whimsical, 
dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
cipients were  considered  deserving  and  were 
visible.  Today  our  criteria  for  the  "deserv- 
ing" would,  on  the  surface,  appear  less  whlm- 
Iscal,  but.  In  fact,  they  are  still  c^rlclous. 
Individuals  or  families  are  deprived  of 
necessary  services  because  of  rigid  restric- 
tions by  Medlciu^  or  because  of  the  Inability 
of  the  providers  to  correctly  interpret  and 
understand  the  Implications  of  the  condi- 
tions. One  must.  In  effect,  prove  that  home 
health  services  are  necessary  and  a  substitute 
for  Institutionalization  and  consequently 
less  costly. 

For  want  of  a  walker,  an  Individual  may  be 
chalrbound.  For  want  of  a  skilled  therapist, 
an  Individual  may  lose  the  use  of  a  hand  or 
a  leg.  For  want  of  an  hydraulic  lift,  or  in- 
dividuals skilled  in  lifting,  a  person  may  be 
bedbovmd.  For  want  of  delivery  of  an  oxygen 
tank  and  instructions  In  the  use  of  a  mask 
or  Inhalator  an  Individual  may  remain 
within  the  confines  of  an  institution,  fearful 
of  leaving.  Our  production  line  technological 
approach  has  extended  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  elderly,  the  Infirm,  and  the  Isolated 
and  lonely.  We  put  them  where  the  services 
are,  rather  than  bringing  the  services  to 
them. 

Most  major  hospitals  today  have  a  home 
health  or  home  care  coordinator.  This  per- 
son, most  frequently,  becomes  Involved  after 
admission  of  an  individual  to  the  hospital 
setting  and  usually  when  discharge  is  being 
considered.  It  is  rare  that  one  sees  a  home 
care  coordinator  involved  In  the  evaluation 
of  admissions  to  the  hospital  or  In  the  out- 
patient units.  Again,  this  refiects  a  concept 
of  home  health  services  to  the  111  as  an  after- 
math of  continuation  of  institutional  care, 
so  that  our  present  continuum  of  care  is 
most  likely  to  be  hospital,  then  home,  rather 
than  choice  of  hospital  when  care  in  the 
home  Is  Impossible  because  of  the  need  for 
specific  services  which  are  not  transportable 
and  to  which  the  individual  cannot  be  trans- 
ported for  a  brief  treatment. 

In  1972,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  previously 
cited  report  on  home  health  services  in  the 
United  States,  made  the  following  major 
recommendations : 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  regulations  must 
be  interpreted  and  applied  so  as  to  provide, 
rather  than  restrict,  home  health  services; 

Home  health  planning  must  be  based  pri- 
marily on  the  professional  Judgments  of 
those  familiar  with  consumer  needs  rather 
than  remote  decision-makers  far  removed 
from  the  problems; 

Institutionalization  as  a  condition  for 
home  health  care  must  be  eliminated,  as  well 
as  requirements  for  co-insurance  payments; 

Costly  and  confvising  red  tape  inust  be 
eliminated  In  providing  home  health  serv- 
ices. Including  In  particular  the  practices  of 
prior  authorization  and  retroactive  denials; 

Proposals  for  national  health  care  legisla- 
tion must  Include  provision  for  comprehen- 
sive home  health  services; 

A  national  approach  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  coverage  of  the  popiUation  by  home 
health  services  Is  essential. 

In  1973,  individuals  are  still  being  Insti- 
tutionalized and  being  maintained  In  in- 
stitutions because  of  lack  of  adequate  home 


care  services  or,  where  the  services  do  exist 
because  of  Inability  to  pay  for  them  or  to 
have  them  covered  through  some  form  of 
health  insurance. 

n.   IMPLICATIONS   rOB  ACTION 

A.  Types  of  Services  Necessary;  The  quan- 
tity, range,  and  pattern  of  organization  of 
home  health  services  will  depend  upon  the 
socioeconomic,  cultural,  and  age  character- 
istics of  the  population  to  be  served  and  the 
types  of  health  and  social  problems  most 
prevalent  in  the  area.  Differing  geographic 
areas  (urban,  suburban,  rural)  will  also  in- 
fluence  the  range  and  patterns  of  services 
required. 

Basic  service  components  which  must  be 
available  for  effective  and  high-quality  care 
to  individuals  in  their  homes  Include  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nursng  care;  homemaker- 
home  health  aide  services;  physical,  occupa- 
tional, and  speech  therapies;  social  work,  nu- 
tritional, health  education,  laboratory,  and 
pharmaceutical  services;  transportation  and 
medical  equipment  and  supplies. 

Regardless  of  the  specific  components  re- 
quired in  Individual  situations  for  safe  and 

effective  care,  all  of  the  above  components 

with  the  possible  exception  of  physical,  occu- 
pational, and  speech  therapies — should  be 
available  on  a  seven-day-a-week  basis. 

Social  problems  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals 
within  a  society.  A  complete  health  service 
program  must  foster  means  and  methods  to 
Improve  the  social  setting  as  well  as  pro- 
vide direct  medical  and  nursing  Intervention 
to  deal  with  the  resultant  health  problems. 
The  following  factors  must  also  fall  within 
the  purview  of  organized  home  health  serv- 
ices; patient  and  family  education  to  en- 
hance compliance  with  prescribed  regimens; 
provision  for  adequate  and  safe  housing;  as- 
sistance with  maintaining  a  clean  and  non- 
hazardous  environment;  nutritional  services 
Including  home  delivered  meals,  or  shopping, 
as  well  as  preparatldn  of  food;  arrangements 
for  Individuals  to  move  beyond  the  Immedi- 
ate confines  of  their  homes  to  socialize  and 
Interact  with  others,  whether  it  be  the  sick 
Individual  or  members  of  the  family  who 
may  not  be  free  unless  someone  can  relieve 
them;  and  planning  for  socialization  within 
the  home  for  the  completely  homeboimd. 
through  periodic  visits  of  others. 

Central  to  the  organization  of  high  qual- 
ity patient  care  services  at  home  must  be 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  the  various 
services  and  components  of  care  required  by 
Individual  patient  and  family  situations. 

B.  Present  Effect  on  Economy. 

1.  Loss  of  Work:  Empirically,  it  is  known 
that  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who 
could  work  either  at  home  or  in  an  outside 
work  setting  If  provisions  could  be  made  to 
get  work  to  them,  or  to  get  them  to  work.  In 
addition,  concentrated  supportive  rehabili- 
tative services  In  the  home  could  assist  them 
to  develop  sufficient  capacity  to  function  pro- 
ductively within  the  home.  and.  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  able  to  independently  travel  to 
and  from  a  work  setting.  Money  spent  in 
such  a  program  would  be  returned  indirectly 
through  the  earning  capacity  of  these  people. 

Family  members  who  might  be  capable  of 
earning  or  working  are  confined  to  home  be- 
cause of  the  prolonged  or  permanent  Invalid- 
ism of  a  sick  member.  In  addition,  this  type 
of  Input  creates  emotional  as  well  as  energy 
drains  upon  well  family  members,  which 
often  precipitates  both  physiological  and  psy- 
chological illness  Increasing  the  health 
problem. 

2.  Use  of  Institutions  at  Higher  Cost:  There 
are  people  who  are  Institutionalized  beyond 
a  necessary  time  due  to  lack  of  organized 
services  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  The 
following  figures  represent  the  difference  in 
cost  for  home  health  agencies  and  institu- 
tions of  any  kind. 
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Medicare   reimbursement   for   home   health  Appendix  B  1.  Present  and  future  funding  mechanisms. 

services     and     inpatient     hospitalization,  definition  and  statement  governmental   and   non -governmental,   ade- 

"'*""  ,,        ^  „       .  Foreword:    The   following   definition   and     1^**^^  ^'i^'^^*  t"  l!^^  *°'*  "'"**=f.  "T' 

[In  millions  of  dollars]  position  statement  on  Home  Health  Services     PO'ie'its  °f  l»ome  health  care  on  a  continuing 

Reimbursements  was  developed  by  a  task  force  composed  of     basis; 

Home    Hospitali-  representaUves    of    the    Assembly    of    Out-     .   ^^i^^*"***"'^  *^f  accessibUlty  of  home 

Year  health        zati^  Patient  and  Home  Care  Institutions,  Amerl-     healthservlces  for  all  populations  be  assured: 

l^       79  7         4  0M6  can    Hospital    Association;    the    CouncU    of         \  Developmental    funds    be    an    IntegraJ 

1^0  68  7        4"  614"  7  Home     Health     Agencies     and    Community     ^\°^  »"  financing  for  the  expamdon  o(f 

{In   :: 66.6        sioae.a  Health  services.  National  League  for  Nurs-     e'flsting  services  and  Initiation  of  new  pro- 

1978 » 68  6         e'sSO  6  liig:  the  National  Association  of  Home  Health     BTams. 

^  ^        ^^    ^     .  '        '  Agencies;     and    the    National    CouncU    for  ^— ^^^_^-^^ 

■  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  claims  received  Homemaker-Home  Health  Aide  Services,  Inc. 

*^?»*nJ?1f*T'^v  "^^  ^^"^^  ^*"* '**  °'°°"'*         Definition:    Home   health   service   is   that     THE      NATTONAT       HOMF      TTFATTW 

multiplied  by  two).  component    of    comprehensive    health    care     ^^^  rF}2i!.r^^^^Tr.^. 

Source:  Monthly  Benefit  Statistics,  Pebru-  whereby  services  are  provided  to  individuals  CARE  ACT  OP  1975 

^RSaJ?Ki^  Btitli?^'  ^«^/SSA/Offlce  and  families  in  their  places  of  residence  for  (Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 

of  Research  and  statistics.  the  purpose  of  promoting,  maintaining,  or    mission   to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

1971  medicare  reimbursements  restoring  health,  or  minimizing  the  effects    ^1  fn  Vh»  w^r^on  onH^  [«!i,fi»  ^ 

[In  thousands]  °'  '"ness  and  disability.  SerS  appropriate     g?^"*  '"  matS?  ) 

TT^^i.-«i     T.,-„~«~.  .c  oo..  flo«  to  *''»«  nee«»s  of  the  Individual  patient  and     traneous  matter.) 

Hospital     Insurance $6.234,630  family  are  planned;   coordinated  and  made         Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 

TnnatiPnt    hoRnitfti  R  oofl  noK  ^vaUable  by  an  agency /institution,  or  a  unit     over  60  House  cosponsors  and  a  growing 

Home    health         ^'771  °^  ^'^  agency/institution,  organized  for  the    number    of    Senators    including    Frank 

Extended  care"f"aiurtf::::::::::       mlSl  f^l,';'7«H°L!i?*"'l,'"^.  ^^^^^'^  '^*  T  °'    ^oss,  prank  church,  and  Hugh  Scott. 

.  emp^yed  staff,  contractual  arrangements,  or     i   have   introduced   the   National   Home 

Medicare    Insurance ..M,  956. 423  "  ^^^^*JS^  °^^'°ifL^^!^!!'''  patterns  Health  Care  Act  of  1975. 

^,ouu.  .»Mj         These  services  are  provided  under  a  plan         mi-        1  ^-         -j,  ■,   .  , 

— — — —  of  care  which  Includes  appropriate  service     .    ^^^  *«  a  nationwide  scandal  in  nurs- 

^^Li  ^^it"h *''t!'2I?  components  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  med-     ^^g  homes,  both  in  the  treatment  and 

Outoatle^  hi^lVai iM  778  ^"'^  "="*'  ***''**'  *=*"'  ^'^^S.  physical  ther-     overcharging  of  patients. 

todeoendent    lS>OT^       ia' qoR  ^P^'  ^^^"^  therapy,  occupational  therapy.         The  abuses  disclosed  in  recent  hearings 

iui   other  *^^ ,5'  0B°  social    work,    nutrition,    homemaker-home     should  not  be  aUowed  to  continue  any- 

■ ^^^jo^ym^  health  aide,  transportation,  laboratory  serv-     where  in  the  country.  Those  in  need  of 

Total 7,191,053  i^es.  medical  equipment  and  suppUes.  nursing  home  care   must  have   decent 

'Includes  some  relmbursabies  for  whioJ>  "*™«*"  °^  naa^ru  seevices  in  the  home     homes  available  to  them;  but  care  must 

type  of  ^rvicTl^SiS^wn  "^^  ^°"*  environment  plays  a  significant     be  available  to  those  who  are  now  forced 

Source:  (same  as  above)'  'S^M""  promoting  health  and  facilitating  the     to  seek  institutionalization,  whether  in  a 

^^^^^«   process.    Property   coordinated   and     hospital  or  a  nursine  home  onlv  beraii<;p 

Home  health  (Parts  A  and  B)  reimburse-  administered  home  health  care   provides  a     if   th„   loniT  "y*^^'"^       ki        1/     °^?"^® 

ments  for  1971.  total  $66,595  (In  thousands)  meaningful   health   service   for   ill   persons,     °^    ^^   I  iLwr    ^^^°"*5       ^'^rpa^ives. 

or  0.787%  of  the  total  Medicare  reimburse-  speeds    recovery    and    rehabUltation   of   in-     ?■  r^eni  Htw  study  estimates  that  be- 

ment  for  services  In  1971.  dlvlduals  with  acute  or  chronic  health  prob-     tween  14  and  24  percent  of  the  Nation's 

Prepared  by  Dep«utment  of  Home  Health  lems,  and  assists  In  the  prevention  of  disease     1,070,000  nursing  home  patients  are  "un- 

Agencies  and  Community  Health  Services,  and  disability.  necessarily  maintained"  in  institutions 

NLN  2-20-73.  The  provision  of  appropriate  health  care     because  of  the  lack  of  alternatives. 

m.  HECOMMENDED  poucT  seTvlccs  to  patients  in  their  homes  benefits         One  of  our  priorities  in  this  session  of 

We  must  approach  the  problems  of  the  SreSre^li  u  fm'SiVe  tLf oV.iiTCfth     Congress  should  be  to  develop  alterna- 

chronically  111,  aging,  and  Infirm  with  the  S^S  in\he  h^r^  S I  b^lc  coSnent  of     tives  to  nursing  home  care  for  our  elderly 

same  vigorous  leadership  that  we  have  dem-  ?^7h?alth  care  syTtem  ^  ^^    disabled.    Today's    medicare    and 

onstrated  in  the  past  In  dealing  with  com-        Home  health  sendees  can  •  medicaid  laws  restrict  benefits  a  patient 

munlcable  dUeases  and  maternal  and  child         «onie  neaitn  services  can .  rwpivp  at  hnmp  nrhil^  ov+*nci™w 

health,  for  these  Illnesses  are  also  a  pari;  of        1-  Contribute  to  the  health  and  weU-belng     ^toJ^  t^-f  Lf?    f.  %         extensively 

family  health  and  the  public's  health  »'  ^^^  patient  and  his  family;  covering  that  patient  s  far  more  costly. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  APHA-        2.  Restore  the  patient  to  health  and/or     DUt  often  unnecessary,  long-term  care  in 

1.  Endorse  the  "Home  Health  Services  Def-  "maximum  functioning;  w'f  hi^Sn  nrnvlHP  «n  nnHnn  «f  h«,„ 
Inltion  and  Statement"  (Appendix  B)  de-  3-  Prevent  costly  and  Inappropriate  admls-  ^  My  bill  Will  provide  an  option  of  home 
veloped  by  a  task  force  composed  of  rep-  slon  to  institutions;  health  care  and  correlative  services— as- 
resentatlves  of  outpatient  and  home  care  4.  Reduce  readmlsslon  to  institutions;  and  slstance  with  household  tasks,  shopping, 
institutions,  American  Hospital  Association;  5.  Enable  earlier  discharge  from  hospitals,  ^^^i^^B-  transportation  to  doctor  visits, 
the  CouncU  of  Home  Health  agencies  and  extended  or  intermediate  care  facilities  or  senior  centers,  and  nutrition  centers,  and 
Community  Health  Services,  National  League  nursing  homes.  '  assistance  In  rent  payments  or  private 
for  Nursing;  the  National  AssocUtlon  of  Health  services  at  home  must  be  char-  home  COSts — under  medicare  and  medi- 
?n,?„%w^''^  ^^^"''1^^=  ^'"'^  ^^  f!S"°°?^  actertzedby:  cald  as  an  alternative  for  those  who 
£rv?cis.        H°'"«°^«'-Home  Health  Aide  ^j^j^rovlslon  of  high  quality  care  to  pa-     would  otherwise  require  nursing  home 

2.  Develop  a  multi-disciplinary  task  force         2.  Professional  coordination  of  the  various         rr. '  „rn,Mri»  .,.„.»,  c^^,i^^    -,iii         *  tu 
to  develop  guidelines  and  criteria  to  further  services  delivered  to  the  individual  patient     ^    °  provioe  sucn  services  wui  cost  the 
the  Implementation  of  Home  Health  Services,  and  family;  Government  far  less  per  patient  than  in- 

3.  Support  liaison  with  other  national  or-  3.  Evaluate  techniques  to  Insure  the  appro-  stitutlonalization  now  does.  Reports  by 
ganizatlons  involved  in  delineating  and  sup-  Prtateness  and  the  quality  of  care  provided;  GAO,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
porting  Home  Health  Services  with  the  goal  *'*<*  Aging,  and  all  other  studies  I  have  seen 
of  strengthening  delivery  and  coordination  of  *•  Appropriate  administrative  controls.  demonstrate  that  home  health  pro- 
services.  Advise  the  federal  government  of  Levels  of  care  varying  in  intensity  and  grams — averaging  from  $180  to  $600  per 
the  Importance  of  allocating  funds  In  sup-  service  components  responsive  to  the  Indl-  month  deoendlne  on  the  level  nf  r«r*L_ 
port  of  these  services  based  upon  the  guide-  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ot  patients  must  be  available  S substSKv  iS;  thanthP  tUnn^ 
lines  established  by  the  organizations  1^  *!»»  ^ome.  As  patients'  needs  change,  there     S^^^ft  ^r  loT-^^f  «i  r^^         ^       JI  ^ 

4    Encouraire  local  commnnitJPB  ti,«,,,ah  must  be  adequate  mechanisms  for  movement     $20,000  per  year  or  $1,500  per  month  or 

to  study  and  determine  the  extent  and  type  *'*5f;  ^  ^*"  "  '*"■  transfer  to  other  care     a  nursing  home. 

of  needs  peculiar  to  their  area  and  develop  se^Jngs-  .         ,,^,       ,  The   legislation   also   contains   provl- 

programs  to  meet  these  needs  ^^®  economic  realities  of  the  cost  of  health     sions  to : 

5.  APHA  sho^d  go  on  record  In  support  of  ^^tfesSaiMt'^mp^itf^Skel^fh^^^^^        Pirst.   >Ulow  medicaid  and  medicare 

the  inclusion  of  home  care  coverage  in  what-  ices  at  home  be  Included  in  aU  present  and     Payments  to  hospitals  and  nursihg  homes 

ever  kind  of  national  health  Insurance  Is  to  future  health  care  delivery  systems.  It,  there-     for  providing  home  health  care — ^in  addi- 

oe  enacted.  fore,  becomes  mandatory  that:  tlon  to  the  bill's  provisions  for  expanded 
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home  health  and  correlative  services  by 
traditional  home  health  providers. 

Second.  Require  review  of  benefits  by 
a  flexible  three-member  panel  so  as  to 
include  social  workers,  nurses,  psychia- 
trists, psychoanalysts,  or  other  qualified 
specialists  as  well  as  physicians. 

Third.  Require  at  least  two  panel  re- 
views annually  of  the  need  for  and  level 
of  home  health  care. 

Fourth.  Appoint  a  home  health  patient 
ombudsman  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  re- 
sponsibility for  program  oversight,  who 
must  provide  a  public  annual  written 
report. 

Fifth.  Permit  additional  services  to 
the  home  health  patient  such  as  physical 
therapy,  nutritional  guidance,  family 
and  personal  counseling,  as  well  as  nec- 
essary medical  equipment  such  as  hos- 
pital beds,  wheelchairs,  salves,  oils, 
powders,  and  so  forth. 

Sixth.  Insure  that  no  individual  under 
medicare  or  medicaid  will  receive  more 
home  health  care  benefits  than  he  or  she 
would  have  were  they  institutionalized. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  over 
one  portion  of  the  bill — to  wit  section  7 — 
which  requires  that  the  child  of  a  person 
in  a  nursing  home  or  receiving  home 
health  assistance  make  a  contribution  to 
the  beneficiary's  care  to  the  extent  of 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  child's  taxable  in- 
come, based  on  a  sliding  scale  for  the 
amount  of  income.  This  means  that  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $15,000 
using  the  standard  deduction  would  pay 
$500—5  percent  of  the  $10,000  in  taxable 
income — in  a  year  while  the  Federal  pay- 
ment might  be  as  high  as  $10,000  to 
$15,000.  An  individual  making  under 
$4,000  in  taxable  income  and  a  family 
under  $6,000  would  not  have  to  pay. 

The  bill  states  that  the  delivery  of 
health  care  is  in  no  way  conditional  upon 
the  payment  of  the  children.  In  addi- 
tion, in  no  case,  regardless  of  income,  will 
the  contribution  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
care. 

Just  as  parents  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities for  the  care  of  their  children,  as 
legislated  last  year  under  the  social  serv- 
ices amendments,  I  believe  that  this  ob- 
ligation also  extends  from  an  adult  to 
his  or  her  elderly  or  disabled  parent.  My 
feeling  on  this  is  summed  up  in  a  remark 
I  remember  my  mother  once  made  when 
reading  about  an  abandoned  parent: 

That  woman  raised  and  cared  for  seven 
chUdren;  youd  think  that  seven  children 
could  take  care  of  one  mother. 

I  have  introduced  a  second  identical 
version  of  the  bill  but  without  *he  parent 
support  requirement,  section  7.  Thus, 
both  bills  will  be  available  for  considera- 
tion, one  with  the  section  for  parent  sup- 
port, one  identical  save  omission  of  this 
section. 

While  this  legislation  could  be  in- 
cluded in  any  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance bill,  it  stands  on  its  own  if  no 
health  package  is  enacted.  There  is  a 
need  for  nursing  homes  for  those  in- 
capable of  remaining  in  their  own  homes 
even  with  the  supportive  services  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation,  but  those  per- 
sons who  can  remain  at  home  with  the 
necessary  supportive  services  and  thereby 


afforded  longer,  more  productive  lives 
should  be  given  that  opportimity. 

We  must  provide  our  elderly  and  dis- 
abled the  privacy,  dignity,  and  peace 
of  mind  to  which  they  are  entitled — in 
their  own  homes,  when  they  do  not  need 
the  broad  range  of  services  that  should 
be  available  in  a  properly  run  nursing 
home. 

I  hope  the  broad  congressional  sup- 
port already  evident  will  grow  and  that 
early  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  legis- 
lation so  badly  needed  by  our  Nation's 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens. 


KISSINGER  ON  CUBA:  THREE  VIEWS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Miami 
Herald  of  March  8  and  9,  1975,  carried 
two  excellent  analyses  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's recent  remarks  on  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba.  The  two  articles  are  by 
the  Miami  Herald's  Latin  American  edi- 
tor, Don  Bohning,  and  Dr.  Leon  Goure 
of  the  University  of  Miami's  Center  for 
Advanced  International  Studies. 

Because  of  widespread  Interest  In  Con- 
gress in  our  Cuban  policy  I  am  including 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  an  extract  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's remarks  on  Cuba  from  his  March 
1  speech  in  Houston  and  the  two  Miami 
Herald  articles: 
The  United  States  and  Latin  America:  Thb 

New  Opportunity 
(Address  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  at  the 
Combined  Service  Club  Luncheon,  Sham- 
rock Hilton  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.,  Mar.  1, 
1975) 

In  January  1962  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  determined  that  Cuba  had  ex- 
cluded itself  from  participation  In  the  inter- 
American  community  by  its  military  ties  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  export  of  revolution 
in  the  Hemisphere.  A  year  later  the  United 
States  imposed  its  own  sanctions.  In  1964 
the  member  nations  of  the  OAS  agreed  col- 
lectively under  the  Rio  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  to  sever  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed.  The  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  successfully  re- 
sisted pressure  and  subversion;  nations  that 
in  the  early  Sixties  felt  most  threatened  by 
Cuban  revolutionary  violence  no  longer  feel 
the  menace  so  acutely.  This  situation  has 
generated  a  reconsideration  of  the  OAS  sanc- 
tions and  raised  questions  about  the  future 
of  our  own  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba. 

Last  September  several  Latin  American 
countries  proposed  a  meeting  to  consider 
lifting  the  collective  sanctions.  We  agreed 
that  a  consideration  of  the  Cuban  Issue  at  a 
meeting  in  Quito  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Americas  was  appropriate.  We  deter- 
mined to  remain  completely  neutral  in  the 
debate  and  abstained  in  the  vote.  Our  guid- 
ing principle  then,  as  now,  was  to  prevent 
the  Cuba  Issue  from  dividing  us  from  our 
Hemi;5pheric  neighbors. 

A  majority  voted  to  lift  the  collective  sanc- 
tions. But  the  Rio  Treaty  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  and  the  sanctions  thus  remain 
formally  in  force.  The  United  States  con- 
siders itself  bound  by  the  collective  will  as 
a  matter  of  International  law,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  change  In  our  bilateral  relations 
with  Cuba  as  long  as  the  OAS  mandate  re- 
mains in  force. 

Since  the  Quito  meeting,  however,  several 
Latin   American  countries  have   announced 


that  they  are  prepared  to  resume  trade  with 
Cuba.  Also  since  the  meeting  at  Quito,  all  the 
OAS  nations  have  tentatively  agreed  that  the 
Rio  Treaty  should  be  amended  to  permit  the 
lifting  of  sanctions  by  a  majority  vote.  Sev- 
eral of  my  Latin  American  colleagues  have 
suggested  that  this  agreement  In  principle 
might  be  applied  to  the  existing  Cuban  sanc- 
tions. I  will  be  consulting  with  them  with  re- 
spect to  this  Initiative  during  mv  trip  to 
South  America  with  the  attitude  of  finding 
a  generally  acceptable  solution. 

If  the  OAS  sanctions  are  eventually  re- 
pealed, the  United  States  wUl  consider 
changes  In  Its  bilateral  relations  with  Cuba 
and  in  Its  regulations.  Our  decision  will  be 
based  on  what  we  consider  to  be  in  our  own 
best  Interests,  and  will  be  heavily  influenced 
by  the  external  policies  of  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. 

We  see  no  virtue  in  perpetual  antagonism 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Our 
concerns  relate  above  all  to  Cuba's  external 
policies  and  military  relationships  with  coun- 
tries outside  the  Hemisphere.  We  have  taken 
some  symbolic  steps  to  Indicate  that  we  are 
prepared  to  move  In  a  new  direction  if  Cuba 
will.  Fundamental  change  cannot  ccine,  iiow- 
ever,  unless  Cuba  demonstrates  a  readiness 
to  assume  the  mutuality  of  obligation  and 
regard  upon  which  a  new  relationship  must 
be  founded. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  8. 19751 
What     Does     Resumption     Offer     United 
States?— Soviet     Military     Binds     Cuba 
Hard  and  Fast 

(By  Dr.  Leon  Goure) 

In  his  "deliberative  and  carefully  con- 
structed" speech  in  Houston  on  March  i. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  Indicated  that 
the  Ford  administration  was  prepared  to 
move  in  a  "new  direction"  in  its  policy  to- 
ward Cuba.  In  his  speech  Kissinger  signaled 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
for  the  lifting  of  the  OAS  sanctions  against 
Cuba  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  OAS  General 
Assembly  in  May  If,  as  appears  highly  likely 
he  finds  a  consensus  to  do  so  among  the 
Latin  American  governments. 

However,  most  significant  In  Kissinger's 
statement  was  the  Indication  that  the  lifting 
of  the  OAS  sanctions  would  not  automatically 
commit  the  United  States  to  any  change  in 
its  own  relations  with  Havana.  While,  as  he 
said,  the  U.S.  sees  no  "virtue  In  perpetuating 
antagonism"  between  the  two  countries,  the 
actions  of  the  U.S.  will  be  based  on  "what 
we  consider  to  be  in  our  own  best  Interests," 
and  would  be  "heavily  Influenced  by  the  ex- 
ternal policies  of  the  Cuban  government." 

In  particular,  Kissinger  identified  U.S.  con- 
tinued concern  over  Cuba's  "external  policies 
and  military  relationships  with  countries 
outside  the  hemisphere,"  obviously  referring 
to  Castro's  export  of  revolution  to  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  Cuba's  close  political  and 
military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Kissing- 
er did  not  specify  other  Issues  In  dispute  be- 
tween Washington  and  Havana,  but  he 
warned  that  a  "fundamental  change"  In  re- 
lations cannot  come  about  "unless  Cuba 
demonstrates  a 'readiness  to  assume  mutu- 
ality of  obligations  and  regard  upon  which 
a  new  relationship  must  be  founded." 

As  worded,  Kissinger's  statement  in  Hous- 
ton Indicates  that  there  has  been  no  funda- 
mental change  In  the  long-standing  U.S. 
conditions  for  a  resumption  of  relations  with 
Havana.  Indeed,  these  conditions,  which  re- 
quire Cuba  to  fundamentally  alter  Its  ex- 
ternal policies  and  to  loosen,  if  not  altogether 
sever.  Its  military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
go  well  beyond  a  mere  detente  In  U.S.-Cuban 
relations.  The  conditions  Imply  that  Cuba 
must  cease  being  a  Soviet  outpost  and  proxy 
in  the  Western  Hemsphere  and  abandon  all 
efforts  to  export  revolution  to  the  region, 
thus,  in  effect,  no  longer  acting  as  a  Commu- 
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Hist  state  and  a  member  of  the  Soviet-led 
Communist  bloc. 

In  the  public  debate  over  the  Issue  of  the 
lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  and  the  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  Cuba,  little  attention 
is  paid  to  Soviet  policies  toward  and  ac- 
tivities in  Latin  America,  nor  the  use  Moscow 
makes  of  Cuba  In  the  pursuit  of  Its  objec- 
tives In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  marked 
upsurge  of  Soviet  activities  in  Latin  America 
in  recent  years,  coupled  with  the  growing 
integration  of  Cuba  into  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
increased  Soviet  control  over  all  aspects  of 
Cuban  policies,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
raise  profound  doubts  about  the  prospects 
for  effecting  any  fundamental  changes  In 
Cuba's  policies  or  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union 
along  the  lines  demanded  by  the  U.S. 

.'in  analysis  of  Cuba's  policies  and  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  undertaken  by  two 
staff  members  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  indicates  that  after  years  of  effort, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  absorbing 
Cuba  into  and  firmly  tying  It  to  its  bloc,  and 
that  at  present  Cuba  is,  in  fact,  a  political 
and  military  proxy  of  Moscow. 

Soviet  efforts  to  Integrate  Cuba  into  the 
"socialist  community  of  states"  led  by  Mos- 
cow and  to  ma.ke  the  Castro  regime  com- 
pletely subservient  to  it,  culminated  In  July 
1972  in  Cuba's  entry  as  a  full  member  In  the 
Soviet-East  European  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  (CEMA),  the  economic 
arm  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  With  this  step, 
Cuba's  economy  and  foreign  trade  were 
brought  in  line  with  the  "division  of  labor" 
within  the  Moscow-led  communist  commu- 
nity and  coordinated  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
five-year  economic  plan. 

Joint  Soviet-Cuban  economic  planning, 
which  allows  Moscow  a  major  say  in  Cuba's 
economic  development,  extends  not  only  to 
the  current  Soviet  five-year  plan,  but  also 
includes  the  next  five-year  plan  for  the 
period  1976-1980  and,  as  Cuba's  Foreign 
Minister  Carlos  Rodrigues  indicated  In  Jan- 
uary 1974,  Soviet  specialists  will  assist  Cuba 
in  the  planning  of  the  development  of  its 
sugar  industry  for  a  period  up  to  1990.  Under 
these  plans,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  states  will  continue  to  be  Cuba's 
main  trading  partners  and  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  technology. 

At  present  the  Communist  countries  ac- 
count for  some  70  percent  of  Cuba's  foreign 
trade  and  receive  the  major  share  of  Its  ex- 
ports of  sugar  and  nickel.  At  the  same  time. 
Cuba  is  heavily  dependent  on  Imports  from 
the  Soviet  bloc,  largely  financed  on  the  basis 
of  long-term  credits  and  repayable  in  Cuban 
goods  for  machinery  and  spare  parts,  oil, 
food  and  various  critical  raw  materials  for 
its  industries.  Soviet  exports  to  Cuba  In  1973 
amounted  to  some  (923  million  and  will  ex- 
ceed SI  bUllon  In  197*-1975,  while  the  total 
trade  turnover  of  $1.8  billion  In  1974  Is  pro- 
jected to  reach  a  level  of  $2.7  billion  In  1975. 
Thus,  as  the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade.  PatoUchev,  has  declared,  "Cuba  Is  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  basic  trading  partners." 

Although  the  current  high  sugar  prices 
in  the  world  market  have  considerably 
boosted  Cuba's  earnings  for  the  approxi- 
mately 2  million  tons  It  Is  free  to  sell  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  much  of  the  gain,  ac- 
cording to  a  Radio  Havana  broadcast  on  De- 
cember 13,  1974,  has  been  "absorbed"  by 
the  higher  prices  Cuba  has  had  to  pay  for 
Us  Imports  from  Western  countries.  With 
Cuba's  sugar  production  not  showing  any 
marked  increase.  It  is  dovibtful  that  Havana 
has  either  much  pusar  or  currency  to  spare 
for  any  significant  trade  with  the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  bene- 
fited by  paying  below  world  prices  for  Cuban 
sugar  and  nickel,  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  further  raising  the  island's  debt  to 
Moscow. 


Cuba's  Integration  Into  the  Soviet  bloc 
extends  not  only  to  the  sphere  of  economic 
planning  but  also  to  Communist  party  rela- 
tions, and  to  other  areas,  such  as  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation,  the  training 
of  Cuban  students  and  technicians,  cultural 
relations,  education  and  so  on.  For  example, 
on  January  24  Havana  announced  the  sign- 
ing of  an  agreement  for  the  printing  in  the 
USSR  of  4  million  textbooks  for  Cuban  pri- 
mary schools. 

It  is  argued  sometimes  that  Cuba's  polit- 
ical integration  with  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  beneficial  effect  of  moderating  Castro's 
revolutionary  stance  and  forces  him  to  cease 
his  efforts  to  promote  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Latin  America  because  Moscow  Is  believed 
to  be  opposed  to  such  adventures  and  to  be 
primarily  interested  In  developing  relations 
with  the  present  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, and  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  detente.  The  cessation  of 
Castro's  efforts  to  export  revolution  to  Latin 
America  is  one  of  the  stated  conditions  for 
U.S.  resumption  of  relations  with  Cuba. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proclaimed  its  preference  for  a  strategy  of 
"peaceful"  conquest  of  power  by  the  Com- 
munist parties  on  the  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  united  fronts  with  other  Left  and 
Center-Left  parties,  Moscow  at  the  same 
time  does  not  eschew  possible  resort  to  vio- 
lent revolution. 

In  his  speech  in  Havana  in  January  1974, 
Brezhnev  declared  "We  are  not  pacifists,  we 
are  not  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  we  are  not, 
of  course,  for  any  freezing  of  the  social-polit- 
ical processes  taking  place  Inside  the  coun- 
tries." 

'The  key  Issue  In  a  possible  U.S.  resumption 
of  relations  with  Cuba  Is  the  question  of  its 
military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
significance  of  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  military  out- 
post and  as  a  potential  threat  to  U.S.  se- 
curity was  vividly  Illustrated  by  the  1932 
missile  crisis,  and  again  In  1970.  by  Moscow's 
attempt  to  establish  a  nuclear  .submarine 
base  at  the  Cuban  port  of  Cienfuegos.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time  denied 
any  intention  of  building  a  "Soviet"  naval 
base  In  Cuba,  the  facilities  at  Cienfuejos 
have  not  been  dismantled  and  a  .'ucression 
of  Soviet  naval  sou'.drons.  including  Fub- 
niarlnes.  have  been  visiting  Cuban  ports  and 
cruising  the  Caribbeaii. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  U.S. 
will  indeed  base  Its  decisions  regarding  its 
Cuban  policy  on  its  "own  best  interests"  and 
win  Insist  on  Cuba  demonstrating  a  readi- 
ness to  meet  U.S.  conditions,  especially  In 
the  matter  of  Cuban  military  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  U.S.  vote  in  favor  of  the  lifting  of  the 
OAS  sanctions  should  be  viewed  by  Havana 
as  a  further  indication  to  Castro  of  Wash- 
ington's willingness  to  consider  a  major  shift 
in  its  policy  toward  Cuba.  Even  so.  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  U.S.  to  rush  Into  resuming  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  especially  without  an  ade- 
quate quid  pro  quo  on  the  latter's  part  which 
meets  U.S.  interests. 

The  matter  of  the  ultimate  decision 
whether  or  not  to  resume  relations  with 
Cuba  should  not  be  influenced  by  any  wish- 
ful thinking,  but  should  be  based  on  a  care- 
ful and  objective  weighing  of  the  signals 
emanating  from  Moscow  and  Havana,  and 
of  their  actions. 


[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Mar.  9,  19751 

Focus  ON  Cuba:    Do  Recent  Developments 

SiGN.\L  A  Shift  in  U.S.  Policy? 

(By  Don  Bohning) 

Secretary    of   State   Henry   Kissinger   has 

acknowledged  the  obvious:   Cuba  has  come 

In  from  the  hemisphere  cold. 

Until  Kissinger's  well-publicized  speech  In 
Houston  a  week  ago,  Washington  had  ada- 
mantly Insisted  there  had  been  "no  change" 


In  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba  despite  mounting 
indications  to  the  contrary  In  recent  months. 
Even  now,  State  Department  officials  con- 
tend, press  interpretation  of  Kissinger's  re- 
marks on  Cuba  went  far  beyond  what  the 
Secretary  actually  said. 

That  Is  perhaps  true.  Yet,  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have  made  no  effort  to  counter- 
act such  Interpretations  and,  In  fact,  con- 
tributed to  them  with  the  advance  ballyhoo 
that  accompanied  the  speech  and  high  level 
Washington  background  briefings. 

Neither  do  they  dispute  that  when  Kissin- 
ger said  "we  see  no  virtue  In  perpetual  an- 
tagonism between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,"  It  was  probably  the  most  conciliatory 
statement  by  a  U.S.  official  toward  the  Castro 
regime  since  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  broken  on  Jan.  3, 
1961. 

If  that  didn't  get  across  the  message  that 
there  has.  Indeed,  been  a  change  In  the  U.S. 
attitude  toward  Castro,  the  State  Department 
response  to  legislation  relating  to  Cuba  in- 
troduced In  Congress  last  week  should  make 
it  abundantly  clear. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.),  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would,  among  other  things, 
end  the  13-year-old  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Cuba. 

And  Sens.  Jacob  Javlts  (R..  N.Y.)  and 
Claiborne  Pell  (D.,  R.I.)  presented  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Cuba. 

A  year,  or  even  six  months,  ago  such  pro- 
posed legislation  would  have  provoked  the 
haughty  State  Department  reply  that  it 
served  no  useful  purpose. 

But  now,  says  a  State  Department  official 
when  asked  about  the  Kennedy  legislation, 
"we  think  it  Is  desirable  that  the  Congress 
"consider  and  debate'  the  process  of  normal- 
izing relations  with  Cuba,  as  Sen.  Kennedy 
said  in  introducing  the  bUl." 

He  added,  however,  "We  do  not  think  it 
would  serve  our  interests  that  the  bill  be 
passed  immediately  since  that  would  open 
up  trade  before  the  Organizations  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  acted  to  repeal  the  existing 
multilateral  sanctions.  This  would  be  incon- 
sisted  with  our  OAS  commitments." 

Th  unspoken  implication  Is  that  once  the 
OAS  sanctions  are  lifted,  the  United  States 
is  more  than  willing  to  consider  abandoning 
its  own  embargo  against  the  Island. 

It  Is  now  certain  the  sanctions  will  be  re- 
voked, with  U.S.  support,  at  the  May  OAS 
general  as.sembly  meeting  in  Washington. 

As  for  the  Javlts-Pell  resolution,  the  State 
Department  reaction  there  is  also  Instructive 
as  to  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  across 
the  Carribbean. 

"We  would  welcome  a  debate  which  would 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Issues 
at  stake  and  full  public  support,"  said  an 
official  of  the  resolution. 

The  Immediate  issue  at  stake,  from  the 
Washington  perspective,  Is  not  so  much 
bilateral  U.S.-Cuban  relations  as  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  and 
how  the  Cuba  question  Is  increasingly  com- 
plicating them. 

Just  how  far  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  is  ahead  of  the  United  States  In 
disposing  of  the  Cuban  problem  was  brought 
home  again  last  week  when  Colombia  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations  with  the  Castro  ( 
government. 

The  simultaneous  announcement,  made 
Thursday  In  Bogota  and  Havana,  said  the 
two  countries  had  decided  "to  re-establish, 
as  of  today,  consular,  commercial  and  com- 
munications relations  at  the  ambassadorial 
level." 

■We  are  thawing  the  cold  war,"  declared 
Colombian  Foreign  Minister  Indaleclc 
Lievano. 

There  is  some  speculation  that  Kissinger's 
speech  a  week  ago  was  deliberately  timed 
before  the  Colombia-Cuba  announcement — 
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and  certainly  before  his  planned  Latin  Amer- 
ican trip  next  month — to  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  hemisphere  that  U.S.  policy  has 
changed. 

Colombia  became  the  ninth  OAS  member 
nation  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  in  defiance  of  the  decade-old  OAS 
sanctions. 

Other  OAS  countries  that  maintain  formal 
ties  with  Havana  are  Argentina.  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela, Panama,  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Trinidad 
and  Barbados. 

Guyana,  Canada  and  the  Bahamas,  three 
non-OAS  hemisphere  nations,  also  have  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Cuba. 

Over  and  above  the  collective  sanctions, 
there  are  unilateral  VS.  laws  on  the  books 
that  discriminate  in  various  ways  against 
third  countries  dealing  with  Cuba. 

It  Is  In  this  area  where  the  greatest  urgency 
for  action  lies,  according  to  both  congres- 
sional and  State  Department  sources. 

In  some  cases,  restrictions  affecting  third- 
country  shipping  and  U.S.  grant  assistance 
already  are  being  quietly  overlooked.  And  in 
other  Instances,  such  as  the  sale  to  Cuba  by 
U.S.  subsidiaries  overseas,  exceptions  are  be- 
ing granted  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  Kennedy  legislation,  or  "omnibus  bill," 
as  a  State  Department  official  calls  it,  would 
eliminate  the  third-country  restrictions  in 
addition  to  removing  the  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  Cuba. 

His  bill,  Kennedy  said  in  introducing  it, 
would  "remove  prohibitions  against  trade 
with  Cuba,  prohibitions  sgalnst  third  coun- 
tries which  trade  with  Cuba  and  prohibitions 
on  U.S.  travel  to  Cuba." 

Similar  legislation,  but  not  quite  as  all- 
Incluslve,  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Rep.  Michael  Harring- 
ton (D.,  Mass.). 

What  his  bUl  does  not  do,  Kennedy  empha- 
sized. Is  authorize  any  change  in  the  "pro- 
hibition against  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to 
Cuba."  Nor  does  it  authorize  "any  change 
In  the  prohibition  against  assistance  to  those 
nations  that  supply  Cuba  with  arms"  or  "ex- 
tend most  favored  nation  treatment  to  Cuba." 
Kennedy  drew  a  pointed  parallel  between 
Washington's  condemnation  of  the  Arab 
blacklist  against  firms  doing  business  with 
Israel  and  the  U.S.  boycott  of  Cuba. 

The  Arab  blacklist,  Kennedy  said,  "is 
morally  repugnant  to  every  American  and  an 
Intolerable  practice,  yet  in  condemning  this 
use  of  economic  power  we  must  also  recognize 
that  we  ourselves  have  for  more  than  a 
decade  used  similar  economic  weapons 
against  nations  and  shipping  lines  doing 
business  with  Cuba.  We,  too,  have  maintained 
and  enforced  a  blacklist." 

Knowledgeable  congressional  sources  doubt 
that  the  Kennedy  legislation  will  be  approved 
In  the  form  it  has  been  introduced. 

They  see  its  value  chiefly  as  keeping  the 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Cuba  question. 

The  same  sources  see.  by  midsummer,  a 
large-scale  lifting  of  all  restrictions  against 
third  countries  dealing  with  Cuba,  with 
the  end  of  the  unUateral  U.S.  trade  embargo 
against  the  Island  coming  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

FuU  diplomatic  relations,  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  unless  events  move 
more  rapidly  than  now  foreseen,  probably 
are  at  least  two  years  away— sometime  after 
the  1976  presidential  elections. 

In  the  Interim,  there  Is  likely  to  be  an 
escalating  series  of  moves  and  countermoves 
or.  as  Secretary  Kissinger  calls  them,  "sym- 
bolic steps"  by  both  sides  toward  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Those  already  have  begun. 

"We  have  taken  some  symbolic  steps  to  In- 
dicate that  we  are  prepared  to  move  in  a  new 
direction  If  Cuba  will,"  Kissinger  said  in  his 
Houston  speech. 

State  Department  officials,  briefing  news- 
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men  in  Washington,  said  those  "symbolic 
steps"  speclflcaUy  included  the  relaxing  of 
travel  restrictions  Last  month  against  Cuban 
diplomats  at  the  United  Nations — this  after 
state  Department  officials  had  denied  at 
the  time  the  restrictions  were  lifted  that  it 
signified  any  change  in  policy  toward  Cuba. 

There  has  not  been  a  clearly  discernible 
Cuban  response  to  Kissinger's  speech  al- 
though the  release  last  week  before  their 
terms  expired  of  three  Americans  Jailed  in 
Havana  on  narcotics  charges  was  seen  In 
some  quarters  as  a  "symbolic  step"  by  the 
Castro  government. 

Castro,  traditionally,  makes  a  major  speech 
on  March  13,  the  anniversary  of  a  1967  Cuban 
student  attack  against  the  government  of  the 
late  Pulgencio  Batista,  then  In  power  In 
Havana. 

There  is  speculation  in  W««hlngton  that 
Castro  might  use  that  occasion  for  a  more 
clearly  enunciated  reaction  to  the  overture 
contained  in  Kissinger's  speech. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  there  are  likely  to  be  no 
more  major  moves  toward  Cuba  before  the 
OAS  sanctions  are  lifted  in  May. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  opportunity  be- 
fore then,  however,  for  Washington  to  extend 
another  symbolic  olive  branch. 

U.S.  travel  restrictions  to  Cuba,  renewable 
periodically  at  the  discretion  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  expire  later  this  month. 

Although  court  decisions  have  rendered 
the  travel  restrictions  unenforceable,  were 
Kissinger  to  announce  that  they  had  not 
been  renewed  or,  even  If  they  were  quietly 
allowed  to  lapse,  it  would  most  certainly  be 
Interpreted  as  a  "symbolic  step"  by  Wash- 
ington. 

While  the  mechanics  of  the  evolution  In 
U.S.-Cuban  relations  stlU  remain  unclear, 
there  is  no  longer  much  doubt  that  a  new  era 
has  begun,  and  Kissinger  publicly  recognized 
it  last  week. 


BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  PRE- 
SENTED TO  GEORGE  MEANY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
recenUy  held  its  Brotherhood  Award 
meeting,  and  this  year  presented  the 
award  to  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
APL-CIO.  Mr.  Meany  had  significant 
things  to  say  in  his  speech  accepting  the 
award — comments  about  unemploy- 
ment, boycotts,  and  about  our  basic 
rights  as  free  people  In  a  democracy. 
I  believe  his  speech  is  well  worth  pe- 
rusal by  all  Members,  and  I  include  it  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and,  of  covirse 
deeply  honored  to  receive  the  annual  Broth- 
erhood Award  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

I'm  prirtlcularly  honored  to  be  Introduced 
and  presented  here  tonight  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  I  have  known 
for  many,  many  years.  I  have  been  reading 
about  him  lately.  I  see  where  he  is  trying  to 
bring  the  United  States  Senate  Into  the  20th 
Century.  And  I  would  say,  if  he  was  scarred  a 
little  bit  in  the  attempt,  not  to  worry  about 
It.  They  are  very  honorable  scars. 

I  take  this  Award— not  for  myself- but  In 
behalf  of  the  organization  I  have  the  honor 
to  head,  the  AFD-Cio— In  behalf,  really  of 
the  American  Labor  movement  which  I  be- 
lieve, perhaps  Immodestly,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive human  rights  movement  In  this  coun- 
try. 

You  know— In  the  final  analysis— human 
rights  rest  on  human  dignity— on  a  common 


recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

If  we  lose  that  sense  of  self-worth— of 
dignity,  we  become  careless  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  we  fall  to  claim  our  own  rights 
as  weU.  Before  we  know  It,  we  have  passively 
acquiesced  In  our  own  enslavement. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  total- 
itarian governments  must  rob  their  citizens 
of  dignity. 

The  business  of  dictatorship  Is  to  dictate 

to  control  all  the  way — Including  the  thought 
processes  of  Its  victims.  In  carrying  on  its 
business.  It  destroys  the  dignity  of  all  those 
under  Its  control  by  telling  them  that  they 

are  not  whole  human  beings  in  themselves 

that  they  are  fulfilled  as  persons  only  through 
service  to  the  State — or  only  through  sub- 
servience to  an  ideology  or  doctrine.  Their 
own  humanity  is  not  sufficient — they  need 
Big  Brother— be  he  named  Adolph,  Josef  or 
Leonid. 

But  dictatorship  is  not  the  only  enemy  of 
human  dignity.  Poverty,  hunger,  disease,  un- 
employment— these  are  also  things  that  de- 
mean the  human  personality.  These  are  also 
the  things  that  make  people  feel  less  than 
whole. 

That  Is  why  a  man  who  is  out  of  work a 

man  who  can  not  properly  feed  or  clothe  or 
shelter  his  family  does  not  feel  like  a  whole 
man — and  the  same  goes  for  women  who 
bear  like  responsibilities. 

And,  I  believe,  the  labor  movement  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  force  in 
American  life  to  enhance  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  great  mass  of  America's  working 
people.  I  alsD  believe  it  has  done  more  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  society  to  build 
the  broad  base  of  dignity  that  supports  the 
human  rights  we  often  take  for  granted. 

In  this  sense,  the  labor  movement  Is  a  hu- 
man rights  movement— no  less  than  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  or 
the  NAACP. 

And  yet.  much  of  what  we  do  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  does  not  carry  a  human 
rights  label.  It  Is  a  natural  by-product  of 
our  day-to-day  role  In  the  world  of  work 

For  example,  we  do  not  recruit  to  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed 
sex  or  ethnic  background.  We  do  not  have 
quotas  In  the  labor  movement. 

We  don't  ask  a  man  where  he  comes  from 
or  what  his  political  views  are  before  he  joins 
a  union.  All  we  want  to  know  is— does  he 
work  here  and  what  kind  of  work  does  he 
do  and— If  he  works  for  a  living,  we  feel 
he  belongs  in  the  union. 

And,  despite  all  of  the  antl-unlon  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  beamed  Into  the  black 
community,  the  latest  studies  show  that 
black  workers  are  more  prone  to  join  a  union 
than  are  white  workers. 

.  J)i"^;  °^  winder— the  earnings  of  union- 
^«  f,*''^  workers  are.  on  the  average,  sub- 

v.ninn*"''  ^}^^^''  *^*"  *'"^''«  theh"  non- 
union counterparts. 

«L''?°'*"'*.  *^**  "^^^^  yo"  substantially 
raise  a  mans  eamings-especlally  If  he  Is  a 

««  ^^i«— you  help  him  hold  his  head  a  lit- 
we  nigner. 

f>,«°K.,*^**  ^  !?**  *^®  '**'°'"  movement  Is  In 
the  business  of  doing— helping  people  hold 
theh:  heads  a  little  higher"^  Hel^nt  peopS 

^^.r^^  "'"'"^'^  •"  *^«  hlghest%inst- 
rtghi  """^  conscious  of  their  human 

«.  --♦;.*^"®  days— we  must  admit—  our  Job 

?nl  "°L°°'*  '^^^'^^^  ^^  day-and  you 
all  know  the  reason.  «  »uu    _ 

It  Is  not  because  we  have  stopped  trying. 
It  is  because  the  policies  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  has  been  in  power  In  Wash- 
ington since  January.  1969  have  thrown  this 
nation  Into  an  economic  crisis  worse  than 
anything  we  have  known  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s. 

Unemployment  is  feeding  on  unemploy- 
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ment.  8.2  percent  of  oxir  workforce  Is  Job- 
less—according to  the  official  figures,  which 
very  much  understate  the  problem. 

But  while  the  official  overall  rate  Is  8.2 
percent.  It  was  13.4  percent  for  blacks  In  mld- 
january.  It  was  14.3  for  the  unskilled  and 
13.1  for  the  semi-skilled.  It  was  20.8  for 
teenagers  and  41.1  for  black  teenagers. 

Now.  I  submit — contrary  to  what  Arthur 
Burns  may  think — that  these  are  not  Just 
statistics.  This  Is  a  human  tragedy.  Millions 
of  disadvantaged  Americans  who  began  to 
make  real  progress  in  the  1960s  are  now 
being  thrust  back  to  where  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  we  are  sitting  on  social 
dynamite.  As  the  recession  deepens — and  all 
Blgns  point  In  that  direction — racial  and  so- 
cial tensions  are  bound  to  rise,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  real  accomplishments  of  orga- 
nizations like  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  so  many  others 
that  have  labored  so  hard  to  eradicate  bigotry 
and  prejudice  from  the  land. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  present  the  AFL- 
CIO's  program  to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis — although  I  do  want  you  to  be  aware 
that  we  have  one.  We  think  It  Is  a  better  one 
than  the  President  has  offered — and,  cer- 
tainly. It  Is  more  comprehensive  than  what 
the  Democrats  have  offered. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  all 
of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  human 
rights  and  human  relations  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  economy — ^because  if  It  con- 
tinues to  go  downhill — It  can  become  the 
breeding  ground  of  ugly  social  Impulses  and 
emotions — among  them  the  ancient  curse 
of  anti-Semitism. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  I  do  read  his- 
tory— and  we  know  from  history,  that  anti- 
Semitism  seems  to  intensify  In  times  of 
severe  economic  and  social  stress. 

Today,  we  have  an  additional  danger.  Not 
only  does  our  deteriorating  domestic  econ- 
omy provide  an  all-too-rich  soil  for  scape- 
goating  and  demagoguery  but,  we  are  faced — 
on  the  International  scene — with  powerful 
waves  of  anti-Semitism  emanating  from  the 
Middle  East. 

And,  make  no  mistake  about  It — the  Arab 
fanatics  are  not  Just  anti-Israel  or  antl- 
Zlonlst.  They  are  antl-Jewlsh.  They  are  plain, 
old-fashioned  anti-Semites  In  the  spirit  of 
Adolph  Hitler. 

But,  the  most  outrageous  thing  Is  that  the 
venom  with  which  they  have  poisoned  their 
own  societies  they  now  seek  to  Inject  Into  ovir 
society. 

I  think  President  Ford  Is  to  be  commended 
for  speaking  out  so  clearly  against  the  Arab 
blacklist.  The  Idea  that  any  foreign  Investors 
would  discriminate  against  Americans  who 
are  Jewish  or  who  do  business  with  Israel  is 
a  monstrous  abomination. 

But,  what  is  worse  Is  the  fact  that  there 
are  American  Governmental  agencies  that 
cooperate  in  this  despicable  practice. 

Imagine  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
mits that  it  goes  along  with  the  demands  of 
the  Arab  States  that  no  Jews  be  sent  Into 
their  countries. 

And,  then  we  learn  that  our  Department 
of  Agriculture — you  know  Earl  Butz'  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — you  know  Earl  Butz — 
holds  a  6.5  percent  Interest  In  the  Intra  In- 
vestment Company  of  Beirut,  Lebanon — a 
company  that  boycotts  banks  that  give  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Israelis. 

I  think  we  have  to  go  farther  than  the 
President's  statement.  I  think  we  have  to  let 
the  whole  world  know  that  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  in  our  country,  hu- 
man rights  still  take  priority  over  the  dollar. 

I  think  we  should  tell  the  Arabs  that  any 
would-be  Investors  from  any  country  who 
subscribes  to  the  blacklist  are  henceforth 
barred  from  doing  business  In  the  United 
States. 


There  is  some  business  we  don't  need. 

Throughout  the  world  today  there  Is  great 
confusion  about  what  the  United  States  of 
America  stands  for — or  whether  we  stand  for 
anything  at  all. 

In  the  American  Congress,  a  very  strange 
discussion  is  taking  place.  It  has  to  do  with 
whether  we  should  give  South  Vietnam  the 
remaliUng  $300  million  of  the  $1  billion  orig- 
inally authorized  for  military  assistance.  In 
other  words,  should  we  keep  our  commit- 
ment. According  to  many  experts,  the  survival 
of  the  country  may  be  at  stake. 

Many  voices  are  raised  against  further  aid. 
The  Thleu  regime  Is  too  repressive,  they  say. 
It  Is  also  too  corrupt.  It  Is  Intolerant  of  press 
criticism.  It  manhandles  demonstrators.  It 
even  sometimes  arrests  union  leaders  and 
Buddhists.  Its  elections  are  not  nearly  as 
democratic  as  ours. 

I  can  understand  these  criticisms — al- 
though I  don't  agree  with  the  conclusions 
some  people  come  to.  But,  what  I  cant  un- 
derstand Is  how  the  same  people  who  want 
to  cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  Its 
government  Is  too  repressive — turn  around 
and  argue  for  6  percent  U.S.  credits  for  the 
Soviet  Union — where  there  are  No  demon- 
strations, No  unions.  No  elections — and  the 
most  degrading  form  of  corruption — the 
complete  monopoly  of  all  power — political, 
economic  and  military — by  a  single  ruling 
clique  over  the  lives  of  every  single  person 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Incidentally,  on  the  Issue  of  governmental 
corruption  in  high  places,  we  here  In  the 
United  States  should  guard  against  any  feel- 
ing of  excessive  self-righteousness. 

We  should  give  some  thought  and  contem- 
plation to  our  own  recent  experience  with 
corruption  at  the  very  highest  level. 

If  the  stupid  Watergate  break-In  had  not 
accidentally  come  to  light — how  far  would 
the  Fascist  mentality  that  prevailed  In  the 
White  House  have  carried  iis  down  the  road 
to  repression  of  Individual  human  rights — to 
harassment  and  control  of  the  press — to  the 
manhandling  of  demonstrators  and  all  the 
rest  of  those  evils  of  dictatorial  regimes 
which  we  so  readily  deplore? 

How  much  of  a  step  would  It  have  been 
from  the  promulgation  of  an  enemies  list  to 
the  complete  monopoly  of  power  over  the  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  life  of  our 
nation? 

The  air  has  been  filled  recently  vrlth  talk 
of  detente.  That's  a  lovely  word.  I  couldn't 
find  It  In  the  American  dictionary,  but,  iCs 
In  the  French  dictionary.  Detente  not  only 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  but  with 
the  East  European  puppet  regimes.  Trade 
with  these  countries  from  the  United  States 
Is  aid  to  them.  Yet,  which  of  these  govern- 
ments comes  anywhere  near  being  as  demo- 
cratic as  South  Vietnam? 

So,  as  you  look  at  our  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia — where  the  first  bitter  fruits  of  a  false 
detente  can  be  tasted — and  as  you  look  at 
our  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union — ^where 
our  guiding  moral  principle — and  "moral" 
has  to  be  In  quotes — Is  "no  Interference  In 
their  Internal  affairs",  not  even  In  defense  of 
human  rights — and  then  as  you  look  at  our 
policies  In  the  Middle  East — where  we  are 
supplying  various  Arab  governments  with 
fancy  aircraft,  nuclear  reactors — and  God 
knows  what  else — what  other  goodies  Henry 
hands  out — at  the  same  time  those  Govern- 
ments remain  pledged  to  destroy  Israel,  the 
only  democratic  state  In  the  Middle  East — as 
you  look  over  all  these  policies,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  nobody  knows  anymore  what 
this  country  believes  In — or  what  it  stands 
for? 

It  iised  to  be  thought  that  we  had  a  clear 
commitment — a  vested  interest — In  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  democratic  societies 
throughout  the  world.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  this  commitment  was  aoz  Just  a  matter 


of  sentimental  Idealism  but  was  based  on  a 
recognition  that  totalitarianism — whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right — posed  an  ever-present 
threat  to  our  own  way  of  life. 

One  doesn't  hear  much  of  this  kind  of  talk 
any  more.  It  Is  buried  under  mountains  of 
propaganda  about  detente  and  peaceful  co- 
existence. And,  In  this  climate,  talk  about 
democracy  and  human  rights  becomes  an  em- 
barrassment. It  makes  people  feel  uncomfort- 
able. It  makes  them  feel  awkward. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  this  is  a  terrible 
thing.  We  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  in  the 
history  of  this  great  experiment  in  democratic 
self-government  whose  200th  anniversary  we 
shall  soon  celebrate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  this 
world-wide  confusion  about  the  credibility, 
the  commitment  and  the  cardinal  purposes 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  today  Is 
a  major  factor  contributing  to  the  financial 
and  political  instability  that  has  shaken  so 
much  of  the  Western  world  and  threatens  to 
alter  the  international  balance  of  power  with 
frightful  consequences. 

But,  while  the  immediate  future  looks 
glum,  m  the  long  run,  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
Increasingly,  thoughtful  Americans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  In  the  direction  of  wistful 
delusion. 

A  new  realism  Is  bound  to  set  In — and  with 
It — a  new  set  of  policies.  The  greatest  enemies 
of  genuine  detente  will  prove  to  be — not  the 
so-called  Cold  Warriors  like  George  Meany, 
but  the  Inability  of  the  Soviet  Union — given 
the  system  by  which  it  is  governed — to  re- 
nounce its  fundamental  smibltlons  and 
values. 

Those  ambitions  and  values  may  be  tem- 
porarily accommodated  by  some  of  our  busi- 
nessmen who  are  at  home  wherever  there  Is 
a  buck  to  be  made — whether  In  Texas  or  81- 
berltt — but  we,  in  the  labor  movement,  can 
not  make  that  cozy  accommodation. 

We  can  not  survive  as  a  trade  union  move- 
ment except  where  there  is  democracy.  Hu- 
man rights  are  the  very  life  blood  of  our 
movement. 

Take  away  the  freedom  to  speak,  the  free- 
dom to  associate,  the  freedom  to  assemble, 
the  freedom  to  criticize  the  government.  If 
you  please,  the  freedom  to  strike — take  these 
away  and  you  can  perhaps  still  run  a  corpo- 
ration but  you  can't  run  an  Institution  such 
as  a  trade  union  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  who  works  for  wages — 
NO  WAY!  Come  to  think  of  It,  when  and 
where  workers  lose  these  freedoms,  somehow 
all  the  other  segments  of  society  are  likewise 
adversely  affected. 

This  Is  why — no  matter  what  Administra- 
tion Is  m  power,  or  who  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be — the  Trade  Union  movement  has — 
and  must  have — a  continuing  and  consistent 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  democratic 
values. 

Ten  years  ago  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
an  event  took  place  In  Selma,  Alabama, 
which  win  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

On  that  "Bloody  Sunday",  hundreds  of 
people  who  were  peacefully  demonstrating 
for  voting  rights  were  set  upon  by  Alabama 
Highway  patrolmen  and  brutally  beaten. 

That  was  a  horrible  day  In  our  history. 
But,  six  months  later — on  August  6,  1966, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Into  law. 

Many  people  sacrificed  life,  limb  and  secu- 
rity on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  civil  rights  In 
the  1960s.  But  the  point  is.  their  sacrifice  was 
not  in  vain.  They  actually  won.  And,  becaxiee 
of  their  victory,  Selma  seems  far  off  today — 
a  long,  long  time  away. 

The  American  labor  movement  was  part  of 
that  struggle — as  you  wotild  expect.  Not 
enough  people  know,  however,  that  labor's 
Influence  on  Capitol  Hill  was  probably  the 
most  Important  single  factor  In  winning  the 
passage  of  that  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
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So,  when  you  hear  people  talking  about 
"powerful  big  labor" — yes,  we  have  power — 
but  we  like  to  think  that  we  use  our  "labor 
power"  on  behalf  of  human  rights. 

And,  we  say — flat  out:  What  we  want  for 
ourselves  as  American  workers,  we  want  for 
all  the  people  of  this  world — the  entire  hu- 
man family. 

All  peoples — not  Just  Americans — should 
have  the  rights  that  were  won  In  Selma,  Ala- 
bama— ten  years  ago — the  rights  we  are  still 
fighting  to  protect  and  expand. 

All  people  should  have  these  rights — and, 
if  saying  that  Is  Interfering  In  the  Internal 
aSairs  of  other  countries,  then  I  would  take 
my  stand  with  Aleksandr  Solzhenltsyn,  who 
said: 

".  .  .  All  Internal  Affairs  have  ceased  to 
exist  on  our  crowded  Earth!  The  salvation  of 
mankind  lies  only  In  making  everything  the 
concern  of  all." 

In  this  spirit  of  brotherhood,  I  thank  you 
again  for  your  annual  award,  which  I  am 
proud  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  APL-CIO. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  STRIP  MINING 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress,  with  wisdom  and  good 
judgment,  passed  an  act  to  regulate  strip 
mining  which  should  have  become  law, 
but  was  pocket  vetoed.  Now,  early  in  this 
session,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it.  and  we  should 
seize  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  be 
the  salvation  of  the  coal  mining  industry, 
and  not — as  some  mistakenly  believe — 
a  detriment  to  it. 

It  would  save  Appalachla,  while  allow- 
ing responsible  mining  to  continue  there, 
and  in  the  other  coal  areas  of  the  East. 
And  it  will  prevent  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  the  Great  Plains  Area  of  the 
West,  preserving  a  tremendous  source  of 
badly  needed  food. 

But  it  would  also  provide  money, 
through  the  reclamation  fee,  for  a  broad 
series  of  needed  public  improvements,  in 
the  counties  where  the  coal  comes  from. 
The  funds  that  will  be  returned  to  the 
coal  areas  can  be  used  to  rebuild  those 
areas— roads,  schools,  health  facilities, 
water  and  sewer  projects,  all  could  be 
built  with  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses. I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  a  severance  tax  on 
coal  and  other  minerals,  with  the  tax 
bein?  returned  to  the  counties  which 
produced  the  minerals. 

The  bill  we  are  going  to  vote  on  moves 
in  that  direction,  so  far  as  coal  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  a  very  good  step,  be- 
cause it  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Regarding  the  reclamation  fee,  the 
Hoase  has  made  some  concessions  which 
I  hope  will  be  strengthened  in  conference. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  would 
authorize  reconstruction  work  on  small 
farms  whose  productivity  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  strip  mining.  Re- 
storing these  small  farms  by  reclaiming 
their  fields  and  pastures,  and  cleaning 
their  streams,  will  mean  that  families  can 
earn  a  living  from  them  again,  but  It 
will  also  mean  that  additional  sources  of 
food  will  be  available  to  help  prevent 
the  shortages  which  we  have  faced  and 
can  face  again  very  easily. 


Mr.  Speaker,  responsible  coal  mine  op- 
erators will  be  able  to  produce  all  of  the 
coal  we  need  under  this  legislation,  de- 
spite what  has  been  said  by  those  who 
want  to  move  the  American  coal  pro- 
duction system  from  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Great  Plains  of  the  West. 

We  should  pass  this  bill,  and  pass  It 
in  a  way  that  insures  it  becoming  law, 
and  we  should  do  this  without  delay. 

The  entire  Nation  will  benefit  from 
positive  action  on  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  people  In  the  coal  areas. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 
ACT 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  bill  which  I  sponsored  In  the 
93d  Congress.  More  than  50  of  our  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  the  93d  sponsoring 
this  important  measure  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  meetings  of  multimember 
Federal  agencies  at  which  oflRcial  agency 
business  is  considered  or  discussed  shall 
be  open  to  the  public.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
is  the  principal  sponsor  and  major  force 
behind  this  legislation  in  the  Senate 
where  hearings  were  held  by  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  last  year. 

The  very  concept  of  democracy  Im- 
plies open  Government,  where  the  people 
can  participate  or  at  least  know  what  ac- 
tions affecting  their  lives  are  being 
taken.  The  Congress  has  taken  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  last  several  years  to 
open  up  its  own  proceedings.  In  1973,  the 
House  adopted  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored amending  the  rules  to  strengthen 
the  requirement  for  open  hearings  and 
open  committee  meetings  including 
meetings  for  the  markup  of  legislation. 
Prior  to  that  action,  56  percent  of  House 
hearings  and  meetings  were  open  to  the 
public  in  1972.  In  contrast,  under  the 
stronger  open  meetings  rule  adopted  in 
the  93d  Congress.  92  percent  of  all  House 
committee  hearings  and  markup  sessions 
were  open  to  the  public  in  1974. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  the 
House  adopted  another  rule  change 
which  I  sponsored  to  require  that  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  meetings 
be  held  in  open  session  unless  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  of  either  body  voted  to 
close  the  session.  The  Senate  Democratic 
Caucus  and  the  Republican  conference 
have  adopted  resolutions  in  support  of 
this  change,  and  implementing  legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 

These  actions  have  served  to  signifi- 
cantly open  up  the  legislative  process  to 
public  scrutiny  as  it  should  be.  The  most 
effective  way  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  operation  of  the  Congress  and  to 
erase  doubts  concerning  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest,  is  to  do  away  with 
secrecy  and  make  the  process  more 
0{)en — so  that  the  public  can  follow  com- 
mittee deliberations  and  knew  how  de- 
cisions are  reached  and  for  what  reasons. 

The  public  has  an  equal  right  to  know 


how  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
are  interpreting  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  that  opportu- 
nity, and  open  up  many  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  Federal  agencies. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  act  on  the 
proposal  this  Congress.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  and  welcome  any 
suggestions  for  strengthening  or  other- 
wise perfecting  the  proposal.  The  active 
support  for  meaningful  reforms  which 
the  Members  of  the  94th  Congress  have 
demonstrated  gives  me  great  hope  that 
efforts  to  open  up  the  deliberations  of  the 
executive  agencies  will  benefit  from  their 
commitment  and  make  the  Government 
more  responsive  and  accessible  to  the 
people. 

The  text  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  proposal  follows: 

H.R.  5075 
A  blU  to  provide  that  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  b« 
cited  as  the  "Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  op  Policy. — It  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  full- 
est practicable  information  regarding  the 
decisionmaking  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sec.  3.  DEFmrrioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
Act — 

(1)  "National  defense"  means — 

(A)  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  military  forces  against  actual  or 
potential  mUitary  attack  by  a  foreign  power; 

(B)  the  obtaining  of  foreign  Intelligence 
information  deemed  essential  to  the  military 
defense  of  the  United  States  or  Its  forces; 

(C)  the  protection  of  Information  essen- 
tial to  the  military  defense  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  forces  against  foreign  Intelli- 
gence activities;  or 

(D)  the  protection,  to  the  extent  specifical- 
ly found  necessary  by  the  President  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  United  States  against  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force;  and 

(2)  "Person"  Includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  associated  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  public  or  private  organiza- 
tion. 

agency  procedures 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  applies,  according 
to  the  provisions  thereof,  to  any  agency  as 
defined  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  where  the  body  comprising  the 
agency  consists  of  two  or  more  members. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  all 
meetings  (Including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings)  of  such  agencies,  or  a  subdivision 
thereof  authorized  to  take  action  on  behalf 
of  the  agency,  shall  be  open  to  the  pubUc. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  meeting  con- 
sists of  any  procedure  by  which  official 
agency  bxislness  Is  considered  or  discussed  by 
at  least  the  number  of  agency  members  (or 
of  members  of  a  subdivision  of  the  agency 
authorized  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the 
agency),  required  to  take  action  on  behalf 
of  the  agency. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
portion  or  portions  of  an  agency  meeting 
where  the  agency  determines  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  its  entire  membership,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  subdivision  thereof  authorized 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  such  subdivi- 
sion, that  such  portion  or  portions  of  the 
meeting — 
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(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  necessarily  confidential  conduct 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  Individual  agency 
personnel  or  to  Internal  agency  office  man- 
agement and  administration  or  financial 
auditing; 

(3)  wiU  tend  to  charge  with  crime  or  mis- 
conduct, or  to  disgrace  any  person,  or  will 
represent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  any  Individual :  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  or  employee  with  respect  to 
his  official  duties  or  employment:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  as  applied  to  a  witness 
at  a  meeting  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  witness  requests  In  writing  that 
the  meeting  be  closed  to  the  public; 

(4)  will  disclose  information  pertaining  to 
any  investigation  conducted  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  disclosure  would  (A)  interfere  with  en- 
forcement proceedings,  (B)  deprive  a  per- 
son of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  impartial 
adjudication,  (C)  disclose  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  source  and,  in  the  case  of  a  rec- 
ord compiled  by  a  criminal  law  enforcement 
authority  In  the  course  of  a  criminal  Investi- 
gation, or  by  an  agency  conducting  a  lawful 
national  security  Intelligence  Investigation, 
confidential  Information  furnished  only  by 
the  confidential  source,  (D)  disclose  Inves- 
tigative techniques  and  procedures,  (E)  en- 
danger the  life  or  physical  safety  of  law 
enforcement  personnel;  or  (P)  In  the  case  of 
an  agency  authorized  to  regulate  the  issuance 
or  trading  of  securities,  disclose  Information 
concerning  such  securities,  or  the  markets  In 
which  they  are  traded,  when  such  Informa- 
tion must  be  kept  confidential  In  order  to 
avoid  premature  speculation  in  the  trading  of 
such  securities;  or 

(5)  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  where — 

(A)  a  Federal  statute  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  confidential 
basis  other  than  through  an  application  by 
such  person  for  a  specific  Government  finan- 
cial or  other  benefit  and  the  information 
must  be  kept  secret  In  order  to  prevent  grave 
and  irreparable  injury  to  the  competitive 
position  of  such  person; 

(6)  win  relate  to  the  conduct  or  disposition 
(but  not  the  Initiation)  of  a  case  of  adjudi- 
cation governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  554(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  or  of  subsection  (1),  (2),  (4). 
(5), or  (6)  thereof. 

A  separate  vote  of  the  agency  members,  or 
the  members  of  a  subdivision  thereof  author- 
ized to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency, 
shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  each  agency 
meeting  a  portion  or  portions  of  which  are 
proposed  to  be  closed  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  Tlie  vote  of  each  agency 
member  participating  In  such  vote  shall  be 
recorded  and  no  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 
Within  one  day  of  such  vote,  the  agency  shall 
make  publicly  available  a  written  copy  of 
such  vote  and.  If  a  meeting  or  portion  thereof 
is  closed  to  the  public,  a  full  written  explana- 
tion of  its  action. 

(c)  Each  agency  shall  make  public  an- 
notmcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  each  meeting,  and  whether  open  or 
closed  to  the  public,  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore each  meeting.  Such  announcement  shall 
be  made  unless  the  agency  determines  by 
a  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  subdivision  thereof  authorized 
to  take  action  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  subdivision, 
that  agency  business  requires  that  such  meet- 
togs  be  called  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which 


casB  the  agency  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  such  meeting,  and  whether  open  or  closed 
to  the  public,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportunity. 

(d)  A  complete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceed- 
ings shall  be  made  of  each  meeting  of  each 
agency  (whether  open  or  closed  to  the 
public) .  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  a  copy  of  the  transcript  or 
electronic  recording  of  each  such  meeting,  to- 
gether with  any  official  minutes  of  such  meet- 
ing, shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  for 
inspection,  and  additional  copies  of  any 
such  transcript,  minutes,  or  recording  (or  a 
copy  of  a  transcription  of  the  electronic 
recording),  shall  be  furnished  to  any  person 
at  the  actual  cost  of  duplication  or  tran- 
scription. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e) ,  in  the  case  of  meetings  closed 
to  the  public,  the  portion  of  such  transcript 
made  available  for  public  Inspection  or  elec- 
tronic recording  shall  Include  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons attending  and  their  affiliation,  except 
for  any  portion  of  such  list  which  would  dis- 
close the  identity  of  a  confidential  source, 
or  endanger  the  life  or  physical  safety  of  law 
enforcement  personnel. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  agency  may  delete  from  the 
copies  of  transcripts,  electronic  recordings. 
and  minutes  made  available  or  furnished  to 
the  public  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  those  portions  which  the  agency 
determines  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bership consist  of  materials  specified  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  A  separate  vote 
of  the  agency  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to 
each  transcript,  electronic  recording,  or  min- 
utes. The  vote  of  each  agency  member  par- 
ticipating In  such  vote  shall  be  recorded  and 
published,  and  no  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 
In  place  of  each  portion  deleted  from  copies 
of  the  meeting  transcript,  electronic  record- 
ing, and  minutes  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  agency  shall  supply  a  full  written 
explanation  of  why  such  portion  was  deleted 
and  a  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  de- 
leted portion  that  does  not  Itself  disclose 
information  specified  In  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of  subsection  (b).  The 
agency  shall  maintain  a  complete  verbatim 
copy  of  the  transcript,  or  a  complete  elec- 
tronic recording  of  each  meeting  (Including 
those  portions  deleted  from  copies  made 
avaUable  to  the  public),  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  after  such  meeting,  or  until 
one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  any  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  which  the  meeting, 
or  a  portion  thereof,  was  held,  whichever  oc- 
curs later. 

(f)  Each  agency  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  within  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  following  consultation  with  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  published  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  at  least  thirty  days  and  oppor- 
tunity for  written  comment  by  any  persons, 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
Inclusive  of  this  section.  Such  regtilatlons 
must,  prior  to  final  promulgation,  receive 
the  approval  In  writing  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  office  of  Legal  Counsel,  cer- 
tifying that  In  his  opinion  the  regulations 
are  In  accord  with  the  reqtdrements  of  this 
section.  Any  citizen  or  person  resident  In  the 
United  States  may  bring  a  proceeding  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit — 

(1)  to  require  an  agency  to  promulgate 
such  regulations  If  such  agency  has  not  pro- 
mulgated such  regulations  within  the  time 
period  specified  herein;  or 

(2)  to  set  aside  agency  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  that  are  not  In 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  subsections 


(a)  through  (e)  Inclusive  of  this  section,  and 
to  require  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
that  are  In  accord  with  such  subsections. 

(g)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
Inclusive  of  this  section  by  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, Injunctive  relief,  or  otherwise.  Such 
actions  shall  be  brought  within  sixty  days 
after  the  meeting  whose  closing  Is  challenged 
as  a  violation  of  this  section:  Provided.  That 
If  public  notice  of  such  meeting  was  not  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  such  action 
shall  be  brought  v«rlthln  sixty  days  of  such 
meeting  or  such  public  announcement, 
whichever  Is  the  later.  Such  actions  shall  be 
brought  against  an  agency  and  Its  members 
by  any  citizen  or  person  resident  In  the 
United  States.  Such  actions  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  the  plaintifl'  resides,  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  bu.siness.  or  where 
the  agency  In  question  has  Its  headquarters. 
In  such  actions  a  defendant  shall  serve  his 
answer  within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  the  complaint.  The  burden  Is  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  Its  action.  Except  as  to 
causes  the  court  considers  of  greater  Impor- 
tance, proceedings  before  the  district  court, 
as  authorized  by  this  paragraph,  take  prece- 
dence on  the  docket  over  aU  other  causes  and 
shall  be  assigned  a  hearing  and  trial  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  expedited  In 
every  way.  In  deciding  such  cases  the  court 
may  examine  any  portion  of  a  meeting  tran- 
script or  electronic  recording  that  was  de- 
leted from  the  publicly  available  copy  and 
may  take  such  additional  evidence  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Among  other  forms  of 
equitable  relief.  Including  the  granting  of 
an  injunction  against  future  violations  of 
this  section,  the  court  may  require  that  any 
portion  of  a  meeting  transcript  or  electronic 
recording  Improperly  deleted  from  the  pub- 
licly available  copy  be  made  publicly  avail- 
able for  inspection  and  copving,  and,  h.iving 
due  regard  for  orderly  administration  and 
the  public  Interest,  may  set  aside  any  agency 
action  taken  or  discussed  at  an  agency  meet- 
ing Improperly  closed  to  the  public.  The  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  district  courts  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  concurrent  with  that  of 
any  other  court  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
to  review  agency  action.  Any  such  court  may, 
at  the  application  of  any  person  otherwise 
properly  a  party  to  a  proceeding  before  such 
court  to  review  an  agency  action.  Inquire  into 
asserted  violations  by  the  agency  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  afford  the  re- 
lief authorized  by  this  section  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  by  district  courts. 

(h)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f )  or  (g)  of  this  section,  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  litigation  ( Including  reason- 
able fees  for  attorneys  and  expert  witnesses ) 
may  be  apportioned  to  the  original  parties  or 
their  successors  in  Interest  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  award  is  appropriate. 
In  the  case  of  apportionment  of  costs  against 
an  agency  or  its  members,  the  costs  may  be 
assessed  by  the  court  against  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  agencies  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  annually  report 
to  Congress  regarding  their  compliance  with 
such  requirements.  Including  a  tabulation 
of  the  total  number  of  agency  meetings 
open  to  the  public,  the  total  number  of 
meetings  closed  to  the  public,  the  reasons  for 
closing  such  meetings,  and  a  description  of 
any  litigation  brought  against  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  557  the 
following : 

"EX  PARTE  communications  IN  AGENCY 
PROCEEDING 

"Sec.  557A.  (a)  Definitions. — For  purposes 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  'Ex  parte  communication'  means  a 
communication  relevant  to  an  on-the-record 
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agency  proceeding  where  such  communica- 
tion Is  not  made  on  the  record,  or  openly  at 
a  scheduled  hearing  session  In  such  proceed- 
ing, and  reasonable  notice  thereof  Is  not 
given  to  all  parties  to.  or  Interveners  in, 
such  proceedings. 

"(2)  "Interested  person'  means  any  person 
(Including  a  member  or  employee  of  any 
Oovernment  agency  or  authority)  other  than 
a  member  or  employee  of  the  agency  before 
which  the  on-the-record  proceeding  Is  pend- 
ing who  communicates  with  an  agency  mem- 
ber or  employee  with  respect  to  any  such 
on-the-record  agency  proceeding. 

"(3)  'On-the-record  agency  proceeding* 
means  any  proceedings  before  any  agency 
where  the  agency  action,  or  a  portion  thereof. 
Is  required  by  law  to  be  determined  on  the 
record  alter  an  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing. 

"(b)  This  section  applies  to  any  on-the- 
record  agency  proceeding. 

"(c)  In  any  agency  proceeding  which  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  no  Interested  person  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
agency  In  question,  administrative  Judge,  or 
employee  who  is  or  may  be  involved  in  the 
decisional  process  of  the  proceeding  any  ex 
parte  communication: 

"(2)  no  member  of  the  agency  In  question, 
administrative  Judge,  or  employee  who  is  or 
may  be  Involved  In  the  decisional  process  of 
the  proceeding  shall  make  or  cause  to  b© 
made  to  an  interested  person  any  ex  parte 
communication; 

"(3)  a  member  of  the  agency  in  question, 
administrative  Judge,  or  employee  who  Is  or 
may  be  involved  in  the  decisional  process  of 
the  proceeding,  who  receives  a  communica- 
tion in  violation  of  this  subsection,  shall 
place  in  the  public  record  of  the  proceeding — 
"(A)  any  written  material  submitted  In 
violation  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  a  memorandum  stating  the  substance 
of  each  oral  communication  submitted  in 
violation  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  responses,  if  any,  to  the  materials 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
this  subsection; 

"(4)  upon  obtaining  knowledge  of  a  com- 
munication in  violation  of  this  subsection 
prompted  by  or  from  a  party  or  Interveners 
to  any  proceeding  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, the  agency  members  or  member,  the 
administrative  Judge,  or  employee  presiding 
at  the  hearings  may,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  Justice  and  the  policy 
of  the  underlying  statutes,  require  the  party 
or  Intervenors  to  show  cause  why  his  claim 
or  Interest  in  the  proceeding  should  not  be 
dismissed,  denied,  disregarded,  or  otherwise 
adversely  affected  by  virtue  of  such  violation. 
"(d)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  to  any  proceeding  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte  mat- 
ters as  authorized  by  law; 

"(2)  to  any  written  communication  from 
persons  who  are  neither  parties  or  interven- 
ers to  the  proceeding,  nor  government  of- 
ficials acting  in  their  official  capacity,  where 
such  communications  are  promptly  placed  in 
the  public  docket  file  of  the  proceedings. 

"(e)  The  prohibitions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  at  such  time  as  the  agency  shall  desig- 
nate, having  due  regard  for  the  public  in- 
terest in  open  decisionmaking  by  agencies, 
but  in  no  case  shall  they  apply  later  than 
the  time  at  which  a  proceeding  is  noticed 
for  hearing.  If  the  person  responsible  for  the 
communication  has  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
c-jedlng  will  be  noticed,  the  prohibitions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  at  the  time  of  his 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  In  the  case 
of  any  person  who  flies  with  an  agency  any 
application,  petition,  or  other  form  of  re- 
quest for  agency  action,  the  prohibitions  of 
this  section  shall  apply,  with  respect  to 
communications  with  such  person,  commenc- 


ing at  the  time  of  such  filing  or  at  the  time 
otherwise  provided  by  this  subsection,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

"(f)  Every  agency  notice  of  an  opportunity 
for  participation  by  interested  persons  in  a 
hearing  shall  contain  a  statement  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  if  such  notice  relates  to  am  on-the- 
record  agency  proceeding.  It  shall  state  that 
the  proceeding  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  ex  parte  com- 
munications; 

"(2)  if  such  notice  relates  to  an  agency 
proceeding  not  on-the-record,  it  shall  state 
that  the  proceeding  is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  ex 
parte  communications. 

If  a  notice  of  hearing  with  respect  to  any 
proceeding  before  an  agency  falls  to  comply 
with  this  section,  the  proceeding  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  on-the-record  agency  pro- 
ceeding for  purposes  of  ex  parte  communica- 
tions. 

"(g)  Each  agency  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  within  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  following  consultation  with 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  published  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  at  least  thirty  days  and  oppM*- 
tunlty  for  written  comment,  promulgate 
regulations  to  Implement  the  reqviirements 
of  this  section.  Any  citizen  or  person  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  may  bring  a  pro- 
ceeding m  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit — 
"(1)  to  require  any  agency  to  promulgate 
regulations  If  the  agency  has  not  promul- 
gated such  regulations  within  the  time  per- 
iod specified;  or 

"(2)  to  set  aside  agency  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  that  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  to  require  the  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations that  are  in  accord  with  this  section. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  communication  which 
is  prohibited  by  any  other  provision  of  law, 
or  to  prohibit  any  agency  from  adopting,  by 
rule  or  otherwise,  prohibitions  or  regulations 
governing  ex  parte  communications  which 
are  additional  to.  or  more  stringent  than, 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
requirements  of  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of 
this  section  by  declaratory  Judgment,  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  otherwise.  The  action  may  be 
brought  by  any  citizen  of  or  person  resident 
in  the  United  States.  The  action  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  wherein  the  plaintiff 
resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business, 
or  where  the  agency  in  question  has  its  head- 
quarters. Where  a  person  other  than  an 
agency,  agency  member,  administrative 
Judge,  or  employee  is  alleged  to  have  partici- 
pated In  a  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  such  person  may,  but  need  not, 
be  Joined  as  a  party  defendant;  for  purposes 
of  Joining  such  person  as  a  party  defendant, 
service  may  be  had  on  such  person  in  any 
district.  Among  other  forms  of  equitable 
relief,  the  court  may  require  that  any  ex 
parte  communication  made  or  received  in 
violation  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
be  published,  and,  having  due  regard  for 
orderly  administration  and  the  public  in- 
terest, may  set  aside  any  agency  action  taken 
In  a  proceeding  where  the  violation  occurred. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  concurrent  with  that 
of  any  other  court  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  to  review  agency  action.  Any  such  court 
may,  at  the  application  of  any  person  other- 
wise properly  a  party  to  a  proceeding  before 
such  court  to  review  an  agency  action.  In- 
quire into  asserted  violations  by  the  agency 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  af- 
ford the  relief  authorized  by  this  section 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  by  district  courts. 


"(J)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)  and  (1)  of  this  section,  cost  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  fees  for  at- 
torneys  and  expert  witnesses)  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  original  parties  or  their  sue- 
cessors  in  Interest  whenever  the  court  deter- 
mines such  award  is  appropriate." 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  do  not  authorize  withholding  of 
information  or  limit  the  availability  of  rec- 
ords  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in  this 
title.  This  Act  does  not  authorize  any  infor- 
mation  to  be  withheld  from  Congress. 


ILLEGAL  SPYING  BY  THE  IRS 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  13,  1975,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Indi- 
vidual Rights  held  a  hearing  on  the  In- 
telligence-gatherhig  operations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  At  this  hearing 
the  Commissioner  of  the  IRS,  Donald  C. 
Alexander,  testified  along  with  a  number 
of  his  associates. 

The  Commissioner  gave  testimony,  un- 
der oath,  that  the  IRS  was  not  collecting 
information  on  the  political  or  social  be- 
liefs of  any  individual,  was  not  operating 
a  surveillance  system  aimed  at  political 
dissidents,  and  further,  that  all  intelli- 
gence-gathering operations  were  sus- 
pended pending  a  full  review  of  their 
procedures.  Commissioner  Alexander 
further  testified  that  while  there  n^t 
have  been  past  improprieties,  none  of  the 
investigations  he  ordered,  upon  becoming 
Commissioner,  turned  up  any  serious 
cases  of  improper  activity  by  the  IRS. 

Yet,  just  the  next  day,  Friday,  March 
14,  1975,  the  Miami  News  carried  a  story 
alleging  that  the  IRS  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive operation  in  1972  involving  the 
surveillance  of  numerous  public  oflQciate 
in  Florida,  Including  Federal  judges. 
These  IRS  agents  were  not  investigating 
tax  fraud,  according  to  the  story,  but 
were  collecting  data  on  the  private  lives 
and  social  habits  of  these  persons.  The 
IRS  was  using  paid  informants  to  pry 
into  the  lives  of  high  officials  whose  only 
apparent  "wrong"  was  to  question  the  Il- 
legal activities  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Alexander  has  not  de- 
nied the  allegations  in  this  story,  and  has, 
in  fact,  finally  confirmed  that  the  IRS 
may  have  been  engaged  in  such  tactics. 
An  internal  investigation  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  Miami.  Yet,  just  the  day  be- 
fore, he  testified  that  stories  such  as  this 
were  gross  exaggerations.  Just  the  day 
before,  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division,  John  Olszewski,  if  the 
IRS  had  paid  informants  on  its  payrdl. 
Mr.  Olszewski  testified: 

We  do  not  necessarily  have  a  man  on 
payroll  where  he  is  receiving  weekly  or 
monthly  payments. 

Yet,  on  Friday,  the  Miami  News  car- 
ried the  story,  which  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged, that  an  informer  was  receiving 
a  weekly  salary  in  addition  to  expenses— 
a  direct  refutation  of  sworn  testimony. 

When  I  again  asked  the  IRS  witnesses 
If  any  of  these  tjrpes  of  prior  newsp£«)er 
allegations  were  true,  I  received  the  same 
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vague  assurances  that  the  news  stories 
were  inaccurate  or  were  exaggerations. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Inspec- 
tion, Warren  Bates,  said: 

We  looked  at  some  of  the  activities  of  our 
group  file,  particularly  those  In  one  district. 
We  found  the  same  as  Mr.  Olszewski  told  you 
a  few  minutes  ago.  We  do  have  managers  and 
supervisors  and  employees  who  are  Importing 
Information  into  the  IGBS  (Intelligence 
Gathering  Research  System)  system.  It  is 
their  Judgment  as  to  how  they  apply  the 
guidelines  Issued  to  them.  Undoubtedly,  the 
kind  of  Information  that  goes  in  there — the 
sort  of  thing  you  talk  about — can  creep  into 
those  files.  It  is  not  a  deliberate  searching 
out  of  that  Information. 

I  hardly  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
concerted,  long-term  effort  to  pry  into 
the  lives  of  public  officials  can  be  passed 
off  as  information  "creeping"  into  the 
files. 

Either  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  the  most  Inept  leadership  in  the  U.S. 
Government  or  their  senior  officials  lied 
to  my  subcommittee.  I  intend  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  and  have  demanded  a 
full  report  by  Commissioner  Alexander 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  IRS  was  oper- 
ating in  clear  violation  of  the  law,  not 
only  in  Florida,  but  wherever  else  these 
activities  may  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  text  of  several  articles 
dealing  with  these  disclosures: 

[Prom  the  Miami  News,  Mar.  14,  1975] 

I  Spied  on  Dade  Officials  for  IRS,  Ex-Agent 

Says 

(By  Dick  Holland  and  Chris  Sanson) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  Miami 
employed  dozens  of  undercover  agents  in 
1972  to  spy  on  the  sex  lives  and  drinking 
habits  of  public  officials,  including  federal 
Judges,  according  to  a  woman  who  says  she 
was  one  of  the  agents. 

The  effort  was  designated  "Operation  Lepre- 
chaun," said  the  woman,  identified  here  only 
as  Jane  Doe  because  of  her  fear  of  retaliation. 

Her  account  Is  backed  up  by  documents 
Including  a  sworn  affidavit,  a  signed  state- 
ment from  the  IRS  regarding  her  wages  from 
the  service  during  the  period,  and  receipt  for 
a  safety  deposit  box  she  shared  with  her  im- 
mediate supervisor  in  the  IRS. 

She  told  The  Miami  News  that  for  spying 
on  public  officials  including  Dade  State  At- 
torney Richard  Gersteln,  she  was  promised 
"$20,000  a  year  for  life  and  eventually  a  home 
outside  the  country." 

She  actually  got  "$200  a  week — sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less — plus  car  expenses,"  she 
said.  The  car  was  rented  by  the  IRS,  she 
said,  and  the  license  tag  was  changed  weekly. 

The  Miami  News  has  obtained  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  an  IRS  official  to  the  woman 
attesting  to  the  payment  of  $2,960  to  her  by 
the  IRS  for  services  during  1974. 

Jane  Doe's  account  of  her  activities  in  be- 
half of  the  IRS  dovetails  with  Information 
given  The  News  earlier  by  an  IRS  agent  who, 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, was  assigned  to  a  special  In- 
telligence-gathering unit  In  Miami. 

"Specifically,"  she  said,  "they  wanted  in- 
formation on  the  personal  life  of  the  officials, 
what  they  were  doing,  where  they  were  go- 
ing, who  were  they  hanging  around  with, 
their  sex  life  and  their  drinking  habits." 

What  IRS'  objective  was  in  launching  Op- 
eration Leprechaun  was  not  Immediately 
clear. 

The  emphasis  of  the  spying  came  to  be 
"completely  on  sex."  she  said,  adding  that  she 
could  not  imagine  what  that  could  have  to  do 
with  possible  Income  tax  violations,  the  sole 
legitimate  purview  of  the  IRS. 


Asked  to  respond  to  her  allegations,  Holger 
Exulnger,  public  information  officer  for  the 
IRS  Florida  District,  said : 

"I  don't  think  that  now  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  that  some  of  the  information 
we  got  was  definitely  not  tax-related.  But 
when  someone  gives  you  a  packet  of  informa- 
tion, it's  apt  to  contain  anything." 

Jane  said  her  immediate  supervisor  in  Op- 
eration Leprechaun  was  John  T.  Harrison, 
and  his  superior  was  Thomas  A.  Lopez.  Har- 
rison is  now  with  the  IRS  intelligence  unit 
In  Fort  Lauderdale.  Lopez  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Miami  IRS  intelligence  unit. 

She  said  she  had  previously  worked  with 
another  investigative-type  federal  agency, 
and  was  interviewed  by  Harrison  and  Lopez 
after  she  went  to  the  IRS  in  Miami  in  early 
1972  on  a  personal  tax  matter. 

Lopez  has  been  Identlflfled  by  the  Miami 
News  source  within  the  IRS  as  having  been 
the  leader  of  a  special  Miami  intelligence- 
gathering  unit.  In  May  of  1973  this  unit,  and 
its  counterparts  in  other  major  cities,  were 
officially  designated  as  Information  Gather- 
ing and  Retrieval  System  (lORS). 

Orders  to  suspend  operation  of  the  IQRS 
were  handed  down  from  Washington  last  Jan. 
22. 

Eurlnger  said  that  during  the  period  In 
question,  "We  did  have  confidential  In- 
formants Just  like  any  other  federal  agencies. 
They  were  not  on  what  I  would  call  the 
regular  payroll,  but  we  did  pay  them  as  they 
provided  us  with  Information. 

He  added:  "We  are  not  doing  that  now. 
As  you  know,  we  are  reevaluating  our  entire 
intelligence  gathering  situation  (since  the 
suspension  of  the  lORS  work). 

Eurlnger  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Op- 
eration Leprechaun,  but  conceded  that  this 
"doesn't  prove  it  didn't  exist." 

Jane  Doe  said  the  targets  of  Leprechaun 
included,  in  addition  to  Gersteln,  29  persons 
ranging  from  attorneys  to  city  and  county 
commisloners  and  mayors,  state  legislators, 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  a  public  relations 
man,  a  political  confidante,  a  minister,  a  city 
manager,  municipal  and  Circuit  Court 
Judges,  a  Justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  and  three  Judges  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court. 

She  said  Harrison  gave  her  photographs  of 
the  30  targets  and  all  but  one  of  the  photos — 
that  of  a  female  Circuit  Court  Judge — ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  during  surveil- 
lance with  a  telephoto  lens.  The  back  of  each 
photo  bore  the  name  of  the  subject  hand- 
written In  green  ink  by  Harrison,  she  said. 

She  said  she  immediately  recognized  only 
one  of  the  subjects,  Gersteln,  because  she 
had  met  him  casually  through  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance. 

Gersteln  and  his  chief  investigator,  Martin 
Dardls,  were  at  that  time  about  to  become 
deeply  Involved  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Watergate  coverup  conspiracy  which  orig- 
inated on  Key  Biscayne. 

Jane  said  her  IRS  superiors  told  her  that 
the  people  in  the  photos  "were  all  'bad 
actors,'  that  they  aU  had  'sexual  hangups.' " 

Harrison  asked  her  to  help  recruit  other 
undercover  agents,  she  said,  and  she  did  so, 
from  among  the  Cuban  exile  community.  She 
said  Harrison  bragged  to  her  at  one  point 
later  that  he  had — 31  such  agents  at  work. 

Jane  Doe  was  found  independently  of  The 
Miami  News  source  still  within  the  IRS,  but 
he  said  her  information  on  Operation  Lepre- 
chaun "is  absolutely  accurate." 

He  said  the  operatives  hired  by  the  special 
unit  were  "85  per  cent  Cubans — They  either 
own  or  manage  or  work  at  restaurants  and 
night  clubs,  night  spots  where  you  have 
fun — and  games  .  .  .  Cubans  are  all  over  the 
place  and  are  not  shocked  at  the  suggestion 
of  spying." 

Jane  said  her  IRS  superiors  bought  mem- 
bership cards  for  her  In  certain  private 
clubs  which  the  targets  of  the  surveillance 
were  believed  to  frequent. 


She  told  The  News  that  during  her  several 
months'  work  as  an  operative  she  went  to 
those  clubs  but  "I  didn't  know  any  of  those 
people  and  I  didn't  see  them  there." 

She  said  the  surveillance  during  Lepre- 
chaun included,  for  example,  photo-taking 
of  a  certain  female  Judge's  home,  automobile 
and  pet  monkey. 

At  one  point,  she  said,  the  agents  were  dis- 
cussing a  plan  to  have  a  male  agent  attempt 
to  "establish  a  relationship"  with  the  Judge. 
The  plan  was  to  disable  the  Judge's  car  and 
have  the  agent  pretend  to  Just  happen  by 
whUe  she  was  at  the  car.  He  would  fix  It  and 
strike  up  an  acquaintance. 

There  were  also  efforts  to  get  Information 
on  the  rumored  homosexual  proclivities  of 
one  of  the  male  subjects,  Jane  Doe  said. 

She  said  she  didn't  feel  at  the  outset  that 
there  was  anything  illegal  or  Improper  about 
the  Leprechaun  tactics  "because,  after  all, 
the  IRS  was  doing  it." 

She  dug  up  Information  on  some  of  the 
subjects  by  searching  through  newspapers 
and  publications  in  the  public  library,  she 
said. 

The  Information  was  innocuous,  harmless, 
and  actually  avaUable  to  anyone  who 
wanted  it,  but  she  typed  it  up  anyway  and 
gave  it  to  Harrison,  she  said. 

They  would  meet  weekly,  usually  In  a 
parked  car.  she  said.  She  was  paid  by  cash, 
except  once  when  she  couldn't  meet  person- 
aUy  with  Harrison  and  he  sent  her  a  check 
In  the  mall,  drawn  on  a  local  bank,  she 
asserted. 

At  one  point,  she  said,  her  superiors  In- 
explicably presented  her  with  a  French 
poodle.  They  seemed  to  regard  her  Informa- 
tion as  valuable,  "l)ecause  they  paid  me  for 
it.  I'd  Just  give  it  to  him  (Harrison)  and  he'd 
stick  it  in  his  briefcase." 

She  said  she  was  never  told  where  the  In- 
formation was  going,  but  assumed  it  was  "the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  White 
House." 

The  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin  early  this  year  quoted  high- 
level  sources  In  Washington  as  saying  that 
Lopez,  identified  by  Jane  as  Harrison's  su- 
perior, was  relaying  information  directly  to 
John  Dean,  who  was  counsel  to  the  Whit* 
House. 

Jane,  an  attractive  woman,  said  that  while 
she  was  with  Leprechaun,  she  got  married, 
and  "they  (the  IRS)  never  found  out  about 
it  (at  that  time)  that  I  know  of." 

Not  far  Into  her  employment,  she  said,  her 
superiors  ordered  her  to  concentrate  her  at- 
tention on  Gersteln. 

She  said  her  superiors  discussed  Water- 
gate. "This  was  most  Important  to  them. 
They  separated  me  from  the  rest  of  the 
group  because  I  was  working  on  Gersteln. 
They  said  the  order  came  from  'the  highest 
levels.' " 

She  said  her  superiors  never  ordered  her 
directly  to  try  to  have  sex  with  the  state 
attorney,  "but  they  Insinuated  It." 

It  did  not  come  about:  she  said,  and  by 
September  of  1972  she  felt  that  what  her 
superiors  really  sought  was  "entrapment" 
of  Gersteln.  She  said  she  told  her  superiors 
that  what  they  were  attempting  was  Illegal 
or  Improper  and  she  wanted  out. 

The  Miami  News*  source  within  the  IRS 
said:  "Entrapment  was  tha  name  of  the 
game — ^and  since  the  group  being  spied  upon 
had  very  few  saints  In  It,  entrapment  was 
pretty  tough  to  prove." 

Jane  Doe  said  that  when  she  quit,  an  IRS 
agent  threatened  that  she  or  her  children 
would  suffer  "a  fatal  accident"  or  he  would 
railroad  her  Into  Jail  If  she  ever  revealed 
what  went  on. 

Since  leaving,  she  said,  she  has  changed 
her  name  and  place  of  residence  several 
times.  She  said  she  was  kept  under  surveil- 
lance by  the  IRS  for  two  or  three  months 
after  her  departure,  but  apparently  has  not 
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been  the  object  of  special  IRS  Interest  for 
some  time  since. 

She  said  she  finally  decided  to  come  for- 
ward with  her  account  upon  learning  of  the 
current  multifaceted  investigations  of  al- 
leged improper  activities  by  the  IRS  and 
ether  federal  investigative  agencies. 

When  The  News  asked  Harrison  to  re- 
spond to  Jane's  allegations,  he  asked  the 
reporter  to  repeat  his  name  and  give  his 
phone  number,  then  said:  "111  have  to  get 
back  to  you  on  this." 

It  was  nearly  four  hours  later  that 
Euringer.  information  officer  in  Jacksonville, 
called.  Euringer  said  it  would  be  difficult 
to  respond  to  specific  statements  bv  Jane 
Doe  because  The  News  would  not  reveal  her 
true  name. 

Leon  Levine.  IRS  operations  chief  in  Wash- 
ington, was  asked  about  Jane's  allegations 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  Lopez  before 
the  reporter  did.  The  name  had  come  up  pre- 
viously, of  course,  in  earlier  phases  of  the 
inquiry. 

Levine  said  her  statements  amount  to 
"much  more  specific  allegations"  than  had 
been  made  in  the  past. 

Like  the  more  general  allegations  made 
earlier,  they  are  "very  serious  allegations." 
Levine  said,  "but  just  allegations." 

He  said  all  will  be.  or  already  are  being. 
Investigated  by  the  IRS  district,  regional! 
and  national  offices  as  well  as  by  the  IRS 
Internal  security  division. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News 

Mar.  15.  1975] 
1972  IRS  Spying  on  Judges  Alleged 

Miami,  Fla.,— The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  Miami  employed  dozens  of  undercover 
agents  in  1972  to  spy  on  public  officials.  In- 
cluding federal  judges,  the  Miami  News 
said  yesterday. 

Quoting  an  unnamed  former  IRS  agent 
who  helped  gather  the  information,  the 
News  said  agents  concentrated  on  gathering 
Information  about  their  subjects'  sex  lives 
and  drinking  habits. 

The  ex-agent,  an  unidentified  woman, 
told  the  News  she  did  not  know  what  the 
IRS'  objective  was  in  launching  "Operation 
Leprechaun." 

She  identified  one  of  the  surveillance 
leaders  as  Thomas  A.  Lopez,  still  a  member 
of  the  IRS  intelligence  unit  here.  Lopez  was 
not  immediately  available  for  comment. 

Earlier  this  year.  The  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin quoted  high-level  sources  in  Washington 
as  saying  that  Lopez  had  relayed  IRS  infor- 
mation to  John  Dean  when  he  was  White 
House  counsel  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  News  said  the  30  persons  watched  by 
the  hired  agents  Included  U.S.  District  Court 
Judges  Joseph  Eaton.  William  O.  Mehrtens 
and  Emett  Choate.  all  based  in  Florida; 
Florida  Supreme  Court  Justice  B.  K.  Roberts, 
and  Dade  County  State's  Atty.  Richard  Ger- 
stein.  who  participated  in  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. 

The  former  agent  told  the  News  she  was 
promised  '•$20,000  a  year  for  life  and  even- 
tually a  home  outside  the  country"  for  her 
clandestine  work.  She  actually  received 
about  $200  a  week  and  automobile  expenses, 
she  said. 

"They  wanted  information  on  the  person- 
al life  of  the  officials,  what  they  were  doing, 
where  they  were  going,  who  were  they  hang- 
ing around  with,  their  sex  life  and  their 
drinking  habits,"  she  said. 

Holger  Euringer,  an  IRS  spokesman  here, 
said  of  the  report: 

"I  don't  think  that  we  now  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  deny  that  some  of  the  Information 
we  got  was  definitely  not  tax-related.  But 
when  someone  gives  you  a  packet  of  Infor- 
mation it's  apt  to  contain  anything." 

Euringer  added,  "We  did  have  confidential 
Informants  just  like  any  other  federal  agen- 
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cy.  They  were  not  on  what  I  would  call  the 
regular  pajToU,  but  we  did  pay  them  as  they 
provided  us  with  information. 
'We  are  not  doing  that  now. "  he  said. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1976] 
MiAMiAN  Asserts  IRS  Recruited  Her  To  Spy 
Out  Personal  Data  on  Officials 
(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.) 
Miami,   March   14. — A  Miami  woman  said 
today  that  she  was  recruited  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  1972  to  take  part  in  a 
widespread  operation  to  gather  information 
on  the  sex  life  and  drinking  habits  of  30 
prominent  South  Floridians.  among  them  a 
state  attorney  involved  in  the  Watergate  in- 
vestigation. 

The  woman.  Elsa  Suarez.  said  the  spy  effort 
had  been  dubbed  Operation  Leprechaun  and 
had  been  aimed  mainly  at  Federal  and  state 
Judges  and  several  city  and  county  commis- 
sioners. 

She  said  that  the  over-all  goal  of  the  op- 
eration had  never  been  made  very  clear  to 
her.  But  she  said  that  she  had  been  promised 
a  life-long  pension  of  $20,000  a  year  and 
home  abroad  if  she  could  come  up  with  in- 
formation that  would  "get"  the  state  attor- 
ney, Richard  Gerstein  of  Dade  County. 

"It  was  like  a  small  C.I. A.  operation,"  she 
asserted  in  an  interview.  "I  was  supposed  to 
mingle  in  local  exclusive  clubs  and  bars  and 
these  Judges  and  politicians,  pick  up  all  the 
dirt  I  could,  maybe  even  go  to  bed  with  them. 
"I  never  did  sleep  with  anybody  or  get  any 
good  dirt  during  the  three  months  I  was  on 
the  job.  My  contacts  had  told  me  that  the 
people  I  was  supposed  to  watch  were  'no 
good,'  that  one  was  a  homosexual,  that  oth- 
ers had  mistresses." 

ONLY   ON  TAX   VIOLATIONS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  normally 
gathers  intelligence  only  on  tax  violations. 

Local  officials  of  the  agency  refused  to 
comment  on  Mrs.  Suarez's  charges  and  re- 
ferred all  queries  to  their  Washington  head- 
quarters. In  Washington,  a  spokesman  for  the 
agency  said  its  top  officials  were  "in  a 
meeting." 

Six  weeks  ago.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
reported  that  a  secret  unit  of  the  I.R.S.  that 
allegedly  had  collected  "personal  informa- 
tion" on  thousands  of  American  citizens  in 
recent  years  had  been  ordered  to  disband  and 
destroy  its  files. 

The  article  indicated  that  the  unit  had 
operated  in  a  number  of  cities,  including 
Miami.  It  quoted  sources  who  said  that  some 
of  the  unit's  operatives  had  reported  directly 
to  the  White  House  when  Richard  M.  Nixon 
was  President. 

One  such  operative,  it  added,  was  Thomas 
Lopez,  a  Miami  tax  agent. 

Mrs.  Suarez,  in  asserting  that  she  had 
spied  for  the  service,  produced  several  sup- 
porting documents  and  mentioned  Mr.  Lo- 
pez's name.  One  document  appeared  to  be  a 
photocopy  of  a  letter  from  the  I.R.S.  regard- 
ing $2,960  allegedly  paid  her  by  the  agency. 

NAMED  CONTACT 

Another  document  appeared  to  be  a  receipt 
indicating  that  she  had  shared  a  safe-deposit 
box  at  the  Florida  National  Bank  in  Coral 
Gables  with  John  T.  Harrison,  whom  she 
named  as  her  chief  contact  In  the  agency, 
along  with  Mr.  Lopez. 

Mrs.  Suarez,  a  33-year-old  divorcee,  has 
made  a  sworn  statement  regarding  her  asser- 
tions to  Richard  Gerstein,  the  State  Attorney 
for  Dade  County  who  is  one  of  the  30  persons 
she  was  told  to  watch. 

Mr.  Gerstein,  an  early  investigator  In  the 
Watergate  case  because  of  its  many  Florida 
aspects,  called  this  afternoon  for  a  Congres- 
sional Investigation  of  Mrs.  Suarez's  charges. 

"In  the  meantime."  he  said,  "I'm  conduct- 
ing my  own  investigation  to  see  if  any  local 
laws  have  been  violated.  I  want  to  know  if 


any  tax  people  have  threatened  any  bar 
owners  or  the  like  with  tax  suits  or  loss  of 
licenses  for  failing  to  come  up  with  informa- 
tion on  people  like  me. 

"All  I  can  add  is  that  I  hope  the  secret 
files  contain  only  the  real  facts  on  me,  not 
my  fantasies." 

Mrs.  Suarez  said  she  apparently  had  been 
recruited  by  the  I.R.S.  because  of  an  earlier 
undercover  association  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  among  them  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  because  she  had  volun- 
tarily approached  the  tax  agency  with  Infor- 
mation about  a  tax  violation. 

After  Joining  the  I.R.S.  spying  operation, 
Mrs.  Suarez  reported,  she  was  given  a  code 
name — Carmen — and  was  told  to  recruit 
other  undercover  agents. 

"I  got  two  guys,"  she  said  "one  of  whom 
had  worked  with  me  earlier  on  a  narcotics 
case." 

She  did  not  disclose  any  names. 

She  said  her  contacts  at  the  agency  had 
told  her  that  they  were  interested  mainly  in 
the  "sexual  hangups"  of  the  people  she  was 
assigned  to  watch. 

'They  told  me,  'Get  Gerstein  In  particular 
because  he's  making  trouble  with  his  Water- 
gate Investigation,"  "  she  recounted. 

NOT  CLEAR  ON  OBJECTIVE 

"They  said  they  would  give  me  a  $20,000- 
a-year  pension  for  life,  ne*  Identity  and  a 
home  abroad  if  I  were  successful.  But  other 
than  that,  they  were  never  very  clear  about 
the  objective  of  Operation  Leprechaun." 

To  make  her  job  easier.  Mrs.  Suarez  said, 
the  I.R.S.  gave  her  a  car  and  membership  In 
the  Jockey,  Palm  Bay  and  Mutiny  Clubs, 
three  of  Miami's  most  exclusive  organiza- 
tions. 

"I  would  go  to  these  clubs  and  try  to  meet 
the  people  I  was  supposed  to  be  watching." 
she  said.  "I  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  of  luck. 

"They  also  told  me  to  get  involved  in  poll- 
tics  because  that  would  Introduce  me  to  a  lot 
of  people." 

After  three  months  of  trying  and  produc- 
ing little  Information  she  said,  she  told  one 
of  her  contacts  that  she  wanted  to  quit. 

"I  thought  things  looked  fishy,"  she  re- 
counted, "but  the  contact  became  verj'  angry 
and  threatened  me  and  my  children." 

Mrs.  Suarez  was  reported  today  to  be  under 
police  protection. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1975] 
IRS  Team  To  Probe  Miami  Unit 

Miami,  March  15.— Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice inspectors  arrived  here  today  to  Investi- 
gate reports  of  a  local  IRS  spying  operation 
that  allegedly  gathered  Information  about 
the  drinking  habits  and  sex  lives  of  public 
officials. 

"We  mean  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 
down  there,  and  what  it  was  about,"  said 
Leon  Levine,  IRS  operations  chief  in  Wash- 
ington. "All  we  have  is  allegations,  and  If  we 
are  going  to  find  out  anything,  we  are  going 
to  do  it  the  right  way— orderly,  logically  and 
legally." 

Levine  said  officials  from  Washington  and 
Atlanta  would  investigate  reports  published 
Friday  In  The  Miami  News  and  The  Miami 
Herald  in  which  sources  said  the  IRS  In 
Miami  employed  dozens  of  undercover  agents 
to  gather  personal  information  about  30  per- 
sons. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Mar    17, 

1976] 

Strike  Force  Defended 

Miami. — A  Justice  Department  strike  force 
director,  denying  published  allegations,  says 
his  office  was  interested  In  corruption  and 
organized  crime  and  not  the  sex  lives  and 
drinking  habits  of  federal  and  state  officials. 

Douglas  McMillan,  the  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force's  Miami-based  regional  director. 
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was  quoted  by  the  Miami  Herald  >c~.  lay  as 
saying  a  1972  investigation  stemmed  from  an 
agreement  between  the  strike  force  Eind  the 
Internal  Revenue  service. 

"It  (the  Investigation)  was  an  Intelli- 
gence-gathering operation  aimed  at  corrup- 
tion and  organized  crime,"  McMillan  said. 
"The  last  thing  we  were  interested  In  were 
the  sex  lives  of  anybody.  We  have  neither  the 
time  or  the  inclination."  The  Miami  News 
said  last  week  In  a  copyrighted  story  an  IRS 
spy  network,  known  as  "Operation  Lepre- 
chaun," studied  the  sex  habits  and  private 
lives  of  30  prominent  Miamlans,  including 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  three  federal 
Judges. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  Alexander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Rorida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  todav. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GuYER. 


Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Kasten. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Jarman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Simon  J  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dingell 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Ms.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Ullman. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  326.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  aa  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1172.— An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1975,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


589.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  portion  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  calendar 
year  1974  dealing  with  monetary  policy  and 
the  economy;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouucU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Act  No.  1-4.  "To  modify  the 
vending  regulations  in  regard  to  Ice  cream 
vendors,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

592.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  autliorl- 
zatlon  of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  to  establish  priorities 
on  which  the  resources  of  the  Institute  will 
be  concentrated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  until  July 
31,  1975,  the  date  for  submission  of  the  long- 
range  projection  for  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive services  to  handicapped  individuals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

594.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  to 
reflect  amendments  made  by  Public  Law  93- 
380,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  a  State  Dissemination  Grants 
program  In  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LalJor. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles to  the  Government  of  Spain,  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaire. 

597.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  76) 
to  increase  the  maximum  compensation  al- 
lowable to  receivers  and  trustees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  the  referees'  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund,  to  provide  that  fees 
and  charges  collected  by  the  clerk  of  a  court 
of  bankruptcy  In  bankruptcy  proceedings  be 
paid  Into  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  provide  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  referees  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eUmlnate  the 

,  statutory  criteria  presently  required  to  be 
considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  In  fix- 
ing salaries  of  full-time  referees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alteration,  to  author- 
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Ize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end -year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for 
the  Coast  Guard  average  military  st\ident 
loads,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisherlee. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
civil  service  retirement  law  to  Increase  the 
retirement  benefits  of  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Secretsiy  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  together  with  reports  covering  the  same 
period  of  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Noe.  1,  2,  3, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  16,  and  17,  and  subzones  3A 
and  9 A,  piirsiiant  to  section  16  of  the  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Act  of  1934.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Agrlcvature  to 
Interchange  lands  at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  pursuant 
to  70  Stat.  666;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture,  and  Armed  Services. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  re- 
tirement of  referees  In  bankruptcy;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FLYNT:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  House  Resolution  46.  Res- 
olution to  amend  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hoviae  of  Representatives; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-76) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  337.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  4485.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  greater  bomeownershlp  opportunities  for 
middle-Income  families  and  to  encourage 
more  efficient  use  of  land  and  energy  re- 
sources. (Rept.  No.  94-80).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  P.  BaUey  (Rept.  No.  94-77) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Monroe  (Rept.  No.  94-78).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California:  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  HJl.  4066.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Trl-State  Motor  Transit  Co.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-79).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REJFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  foUows: 

Mr.  HATiKY:   Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  49.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  on 
certain  public  lands  of  the  U.S.  national 
petroleum  reserves  the  development  of  which 
needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  period  ending  April  19,  1975. 
(Rept.  No.  94-81,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6054.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  emergency 
health  benefits  protection  program  for  the 
unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Montgomery)  : 
HJl.  5056.  A  bill  to  amend  section  616(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  re- 
quired service  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    lUlnols    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnoe,  Mr.  Andrews 
of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Armstbonc, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Ed- 
gab,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
EsRLEMAN.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Gibbons,    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Has- 
tings, Mr.  HiNSHAw,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Kasten,   Mr.   Kelly,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Georgia,   Mr.    Miller   of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California) : 
HJl.  6066.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  95th  and 
each  succeeding  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   Peyser,   Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Sebelixts,  Mr.  Stxiger 
of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  6057.  A  bin  to  amend  title  2  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  95th  and 
each  succeeding  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Abonor.     Mr.     Andrews    of    North 

Dakota,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

Broomfield,     Mr.     Burgener,     Mr. 

Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  CotrcHLiN, 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  ISt.  Dickinson,  Mr. 

Flood,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Johnson  of 

Colorado,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

McCollister,      Mr.      McDonald      of 

Georgia,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  O'Brien, 

Mr.  Pattison  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

RnsGLE) : 

H.R.  5058.  A  blll^  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 

relief  for  small  businesses;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself,  Mr.  RoE, 

Mrs.    ScHROEDER,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr. 

Wagconner,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Yatron, 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 

Montgomery)  : 

H.R.  5059.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 

relief  for  small  businesses;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blanchard)  : 
H.R.  5060.  A  bill  to  authorize  temporary 
assistance  to  help  defray  mortgage  payments 
on  homes  owned  by  persons  who  are  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  or  whose  Incomes  have 
been  significantly  reduced  as  the  result  of 


adverse  economic  conditions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6061.  A  bill  relating  to  collective- 
bargaining  representation  of  postal  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
HJl.  6062.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
Emd  demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization 
of  MHD  (magnetohydrodynamics)  to  assist 
In  meeting  our  national  energy  needs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  6064.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  U;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5066.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5066.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  first  enlisted  women  in  the  VS. 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  area  of  Broward  County, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  6068.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  release  of 
certain  veterans  from  liability  to  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guar- 
anteed, or  Insured  under  chapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5069.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5070.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  of  $200  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $3,000 
and  $4,200  annual  Income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  where  the  veteran  served  over- 
seas during  World  War  I,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJl.  5071.  A  bill  to  amend  section  584  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  affiliated  banks  for 
purposes  of  the  common  trust  fund  pro- 
visions of  such  code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  6072.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  savings  for  the  pajrment  of  post- 
secondary  educational  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Arches, 
Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Crappkll,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  GooDLiNo,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, Mr.  HiNSRAW,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  Mr.  Sebelitts,  Mr.  Steigee  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mis- 
souri) : 
HJl.  5073.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
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the  act  households  which  have  members  who 
are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teeen,    Mr.    Whttehtjiist,   Mr.    Bob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Toima 
of  Florida) : 
H.R.  5074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
the  act  households  which  iiave  members  who 
are  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Bfr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5075.  A  bin  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  5076.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  restricting 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FOUTY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN,    Mr.    AuCoiN,   Mr.   Duncan  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  5077.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  Forest 
Service  timber  sale  contracts  Involving  road 
construction;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  PREY: 
H.R.  5078.  A  blU  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  Improved  educational 
services  for  exceptional  children;   to  estab- 
Ush  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Exceptional 
Children:    and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUYER: 
H.R.   5079.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Fed^^  rev- 
enues, except  In  time  of  war  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  reduction  of 
the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  5080.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,500  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  Is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
imder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNAFORD: 
H.R.  6081.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,600  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  lurther  increases  under  the  automatic  ad- 
justment provisions)  is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under); to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.    O'Brien,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
FORD   of   Michigan,   Mr.   Brown   of 
California,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mrs.  Schboeder,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  6082.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  the  application  of  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW: 
H.R.  5083.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  may  not  require  the  Installa- 
tion of  mailboxes  at  the  curb  line  of  resi- 
dential property  In  certain  localities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.   JEFFORDS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  6084.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  6086.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles  based  on  fuel 
consumption  rates  and  to  allow  a  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  passenger  automobiles  which 
meet  certain  standards  of  fuel  consumption, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   EviNS   of   Tennessee,   Mr. 
Fulton,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Beard 
of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  5086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retaU  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
HJl.  5087.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  extend 
the  Federal  revenue  sharing  program  for  an 
additional  period,  to  periodically  Increase  the 
amounts  returned  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments under  such  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   KEMP    (for  himself.   Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Lent,   Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Oilman,    Mr.    Richmond.    Mr.    Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McEvmEN,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.  Jeffords,   Mr.  Pish.   Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Zeferetti,    and    Mr. 
Hastings)  : 
HJl.  5088.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  delegate 
the  responslbUlty  for  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  to  the  State 
affected  by  a  proposed  project  on  a  Ffederal- 
ald  highway  system:   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson.  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Ryan,  and  Mr.  Henderson)  : 
H.R.  6089.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mUe  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  218, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, of  Illinois,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  dk 
Lugo,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hannaford,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Moorhfad  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Retjss.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.   Ullman,    Mr.   Vanik,   and   Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
HJl.  6091.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Polkllfe  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

ByMr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  6092.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  service 
which  Is  provided  to  consumers  in  connec- 
tion with   escrow   accounts   on   real   estate 


mortgages,  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  escrow 
system,  to  require  that  interest  be  paid  on 
escrow  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  6093.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  366  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings 
for  the  disabilities  of  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  5094.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  2  or  more  years  In  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  are  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6095.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  direct 
admission  to  community  nursing  homes  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  5096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service -connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tend  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  5097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  pen- 
sioners may  be  furnished  necessary  medical 
services  In  Vetertms"  Administration  facul- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJl.  5098.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  burial  and  funeral  ex- 
pense allowance  from  the  present  $260  to 
$750:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  5099.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for  vet- 
erans and  to  Increase  the  Income  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments In  monthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  5101.  A  biU  to  provide  that  veterans  be 
provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6102.  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make  direct 
loans  to  veterans  where  private  capital  is 
unavailable  at  the  statutory  Interest  rate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  5103.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  limitations  vrtth 
respect  to  direct  loans  to  veterans  frc«n 
$21,000  to  $25,000:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  5104.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  business  loan 
program  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  musterlng-out 
payments  for  military  service  after  August  5, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6106.  A  bill  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5107.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion wUl  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen 
slon  or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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H.R.  5108.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  all  benefits  avail- 
able to  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5109.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalis. 

HJl.  5110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Sttaes  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  £ind  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  and  to  increase  pen- 
sion rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  v 

H.R.  5111.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  unremarried  widows  of 
men  awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HSi.  5112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  widows  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall  not 
result  In  termination  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5113.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  of  the 
United  States  Code,  In  order  to  credit  physi- 
cians and  dentists  with  20  or  more  years  of 
service  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
certain  service  for  retirement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5114.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrolled  in  vocational  edu- 
cation courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5115.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
ex-servicemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or 
drug  dependency;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5117.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  veterans  to 
determine  how  certain  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  supplied  to  them;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5119.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  a  career 
m  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
more  attractive;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  5120.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
educational  assistance  at  secondary  school 
level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives,  without 
charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the  wife 
or  widow  may  have  pursuant  to  sections 
1710  and  1711  of  this  chapter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5121.  A  bill. to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  payments  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partlallv  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5122.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eligi- 
ble veterans  pursuing  full-time  programs  of 
education  to  receive  Increased  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  and  have  their 
period  of  entitlement  reduced  proportionally; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HR.  5123.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  veterans  who 
have  served  In  the  Indochina  theater  of  oper- 
ations during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT.  Mr.  Kruecer.  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.    HiGHTOwER,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr. 
Charles     Wn.soN     of     Texas.     Mr. 
Teague,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr. 
White,  Mr.  Poace,  Mr.  Patman.  and 
Mr.  Brooks  )  : 
H.R.  5124.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Folklife  Center  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  5125.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  national  observances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashley,    Mr.    Badillo.    Mr.    Breatjx, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BtrcHANAN,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Duncan    of   Tennessee,    Mr.    Edgar, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,   Mr.  Fish,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  and 
Mr.  Henderson)  : 
H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed  on 
any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hyde,   Mr.   LaFalce,    Mr.    Lloyd    of 
California,    Mr.   McEwen,    Mr.    Mc- 
HuGH.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
O'Brien,    Mr.    Ottinger,    Mr.    Rich- 
mond. Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.   Sarbanes,   Mrs.   Schroeder,   Mr. 
SoLARz,   Mr.   Stark,   Mrs.   Sullivan, 
Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    Whttehurst,    Mr. 
Young    of    Florida,    and    Mr.    Zef- 
eretti)  : 
H.R.  5127.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities by  agy  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed 
on  any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Stark, 

Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 

Texas,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat  ) : 

H.R.  5128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 

of  1974;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO   (for  herself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mrs.  BtTRKE  of  California,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,      Mr.      Hannaford.     Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Maguire, 
Mr.      Melcher,      Mr.      Mikva,      Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Pattison  of  New   York,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  5129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  5130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, Enrico  Fermi:    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  5131.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  re- 
quire  the   destruction   of  open   lands   and 


historic  places,  by  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real 
property  which  Is  farmland,  woodland,  or 
open  land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may 
be  valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  its 
value  as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
(rather  than  at  Its  fair  market  value),  and 
to  provide  that  real  property  which  Is  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
may  be  valued,  for  estate  tax  purposes,  at 
Its  value  for  Its  existing  use,  and  to  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  such  lower  evaluation 
and  recapture  of  unpaid  taxes  with  Interest 
In  appropriate  circumstances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zuG,    Mrs.    Collins   of    Illinois,   Mr. 
DiGGs,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark. 
and  Mr.  Waxman)  : 
H.R.  5132.  A  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the 
personal    dangers   and   fatalities   caused   by 
the  criminal  and  violent  behavior  of  those 
persons  who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms  by  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  such  firearms  for 
law  enforcement;  military  purposes;  and  for 
certain  approved  purposes  including  sporting 
and  recreational  uses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wacgonner.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son,  Mr.   Rousselot,   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Sebeu- 
us,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Beard  of  Tenn- 
essee,   Mr.    CoNLAN,    Mr.    Lagomak- 
siNo,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Hansen  ) : 
H.R.  5133.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  cf  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   Improve  and   make 
more  realistic  various  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
Children  and  the  administration  of  the  AFDC 
program,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Satter- 
FiELD,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  MYrais  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Sny- 
der,   Mr.    Collins    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Treen,    Mr.    Chappell,    Mr.   Thone, 
Mr.    Bauman,    Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    Mar- 
tin,    Mr.     Edwards     of     Alabama, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Shpster, 
Mr.  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Burleson  of  Tex- 
as. Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Recula) : 
H.R.  5134.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   Improve  and  make 
more  realistic  various  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility  for  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  the  administration  of  the 
AFDC  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.   Bafalis,  Mr. 
Dan    Daniel,    Mr.    Goldwater,    Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,   Mr.   Miller  of 
Ohio,   Mr.   White,   Mr.   Symms,   Mr. 
Ketchtjm,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Clan- 
cy, Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Eshlemak,      Mr.      Debwinski.    Mr. 
Hagedorn,   Mr.    Kelly,   Mr.   Mont- 
gomery and  Mr.  Litjan)  : 
H.R.  5135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to  Improve  and  make 
more  realistic  varlovis  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility  for  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  the  administration  of  the 
AFDC  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  5136.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  located  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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H.R.  5137.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  Jurisdiction  of  certain  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  located  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  5138.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.R.  5139.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued,  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT  (for  herself,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Bauman)  : 
H.R.  5140.  A  bin  to  require  that  estimates 
of  the  average  cost  for  each  taxpaylng  family 
be  Included  In  all  bins  and  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  Introduced  and  reported  In 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
HR.  5141.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LEVITAS: 
H.R.  5142.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  CouncU  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Hannapord,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Ms.  Mink, 
Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr.  Sy- 
mington, and  Mr.  Charles  H  Wil- 
son of  California) : 
H.R.  5143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  semi- 
nars to  freshmen  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  5144.   A  bill   to  decrease  to   16  the 
minimum  age  at  which  a  person  may  file 
on  his  own  behalf  a  naturaHzatlon  petition; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  minimum  annual 
income  (subject  to  subsequent  Increases  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  living)  of  $3,850  In  the 
case  of  elderly  Individuals  and  $5,200  In 
the  case  of  elderly  couples;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  himself,  and 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
HR.  5146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  farmers  to 
defer  certain  payments  received  for  losses 
to  crops  caused  by  natural  disasters  untu  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  Income  from  the 
crops   would    have    been    reported;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  5147.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  relating  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H  R.  5148.  A  bill  to  enable  cattle  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  producer  and  con- 
sumer education,  and  promotion  to  Improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  cattle, 
beef,  and  beef  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  5149.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of  as- 


sured annual  Income  benefits  for  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled;  to  amend  title 
n  of  such  act  to  Improve  the  computation  of 
benefits  and  eligibility  therefor,  to  provide 
for  payment  of  widow's  and  widower's  bene- 
fits In  full  at  age  50  without  regard  to  dis- 
ability, to  raise  the  earnings  base,  to  elimi- 
nate the  actuarial  reduction  and  lower  the 
age  entitlement,  to  provide  optional  coverage 
for  Federal  employees,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
tirement test,  and  to  Increase  the  lump-sum 
death    payment;    to    amend    title    XVIII    of 
such  act  to  reduce  to  60  the  age  of  entitle- 
ment to  medicare  benefits  and  liberalize  cov- 
erage of  the  disabled  without  regard  to  age. 
to  provide  coverage  for  certain  governmental 
employees,  to  Include  qualified  prescription 
drugs,  free  annual  physical  examinations,  flu 
shots,  prosthetics,  eye  care,  dental  care,  and 
hearing  aids  under  the  supplementary  med- 
ical   benefits    program,    and    to    eliminate 
monthly  premiums  under  such  program  for 
those  whose  gross  annual  income  Is  below 
$4,800;    to  establish   a  food  allowance  pro- 
gram for  older  Americans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Ms.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.     Dominick     V.     Daniels,     Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Edwards   of  California,   Mr.   Fraser, 
Mr.    H.ARRiNOTON,    Mr.    Hechler    of 
West  Virginia,  and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  5150.  A  bill  to  require  major  corpora- 
tions to  file  cost  Justifications  of  price  in- 
creases made  in  connection  with  compliance 
with   Federal   regulatory  requirements,   and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California.  Ms. 
Mink,    Mr.    Moohhead    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Ottinger,    lilr. 
Rees,   Mr.   Richmond,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.  RoYSAL.  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  So- 
larz. Ms.  Spellman,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  5151.  A  bill  to  require  major  corpora- 
tions to  file  cost  Justifications  of  price  in- 
creases made  In  connection  with  compliance 
with   Federal   regulatory  requirements,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
HR.  5152.  A  bin  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom   of  Information   Act,  to  secure  to 
employees  of   the  Federal   Government   the 
right   to  disclose  information   which   is   re- 
quired by  law  to  be  disclosed  by  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.   Mr.   Blanchard,   Mr.   Bur- 
gener. Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Long    of 
Maryland,     Mr.     McCollister,     Mr. 
Sarasin,  Mrs.  Speu.man,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,  Mr.  Wacgonner,  and  Mr.  YotTNG 
of  Florida) : 
HJi.  5153.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change  In 
the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  Is  In  a  missing  status  imder 
chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
until  the  provision  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord 
of  January  27,   1973,  have  been  fully  com- 
piled with,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.J.   Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  retain 
May  30  as  Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ByMr.  GUYER: 
H.J.  Res.   332.   Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  prayer  and  religious 
instructions    In    public    schools    and    other 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  ^ar. 
O'Neill,   Mr.   Burke   of    Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  AuCoiN,   Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Lehman  ) : 
H.  Con.  Res.   185.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  legislation  imposing  a  celUng  on  social 
security  cost-of-Uvlng  benefit   increases  be 
enacted;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews 
of   North   Dakota,   Mr.   Abmstbono, 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Eocar,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshuebian,  Mr. 
Prey,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Magttire,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien 
Mr.    Peyser,     Ms.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Sebelius,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mr.    Stark, 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.  Res.  317.  Resolution   authorizing  and 
directing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  to   take    Immediate    action    to 
implement  a  plan  for  the  audio  and  video 
broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceedings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols  (for 
himself  and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.  Res.  318.  Resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  Immediate  action  to  Im- 
plement a  plan  for  the  audio  and  video 
broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceedings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    IlUnois    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North     Dakota.     Mr.     Archer.     Mr. 
Armstrong,     Mr.     Buchanan,      Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr.     Oilman,     Mr.     Grassley,     Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Hinshaw,   Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Kasten,   Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Laco- 
MAHSiNo,    Mr.   Lujan   and   Mr.    Mc- 
Donald of  Georgia )  : 
H.   Res.    319.    Resolution    to    amend    rule 
VIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  con- 
ference from  Issuing  binding  Instructions  on 
a  Member's    committee   or   floor  votes   and 
to  permit  any  Member  so  bound  to  raise  a 
point  of  order;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California, 
Mr.     O'Brien.     Mr.     Peyser,     Ms. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Sebe- 
lius, and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.  Res.  320.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  VIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit   a   party   caucus   or   conference 
from  Issuing  binding  Instructions  on  a  Mem- 
ber's committee  or  floor  votes,  and  to  per- 
mit any  Member  so  bound  to  raise  a  point 
of  order;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    HllnoU    (for 
himself,  Mr.   Abdnor,   Mr.   Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.    Grassley,    Mr.    Hastings,    Mr. 
Hinshaw,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kelly,    Mr.    Lagcmarsing,    Mr.   Lu- 
jan,  Mr.  Maguike.   Mr.  Mikva.  Mr. 
Moorhead    of    California,    and    Mr. 
O'Brien)  : 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  the  record  of  committee  ac- 
tion be  made  available  for  public  Inspection, 
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with  certain  exceptions;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  Bviles. 

By   Mr.    ANDERSON    o«f   nilnols    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Petseb,  Ms.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  8CBT7I.ZE,  Mr.  Sebeltds,  Mr.  So- 
LARz,  Mr.  Stahk,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Ms.  Abzttg)  : 
H.  Res.  322.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  tbe  Rules  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  the  record  of  committee  ac- 
tion be  made  available  for  public  Inspection, 
with  certain  exceptions;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abonob,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Eh>CAR,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Fisu,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Oilman,   Mr.   Grasslet,   Mr.   Hast- 
ings, Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Htde,  Mr. 
Kasten,   Mr.   Keiay,    Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Ltjjan,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio) : 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  eliminate  proxy  voting  in  committees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  ( for  him- 
self, Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Schtjlze.  Mr.  Sebelixjs, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
H.  Res.  324.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
eliminate  proxy  voting  in  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.   Abdnor,    Mr.    Andrews   of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.    EIdcar.   Mr.   Erlen- 
born, Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Orasslet,    Mr.   Hastings,   Mr.   Hin- 
SHAW.    Mr.   Hyde,    Mr.    Kasten,    Mr. 
Keixt,  Mr.  L.\comarsino,  Mr.  Ltjjan, 
Mr.    Maguire,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
MncvA,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
MooRHEAo  of  California) : 
H.    Res.    325.    Resolution    to    amend    hile 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  require  that  all  committee  meetings, 
with  only  limited  exceptions,  shall  be  open 
to  tbe  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   O'Brien.   Mr.   Peyser,   Ms. 
Schroeder,    Mr.    Schulze,    Mr.    Se- 
beltus.   Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Steigeb     of     Wisconsin,     and     Ms. 
Abzug) : 
H.  Res.  326.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  that  all  committee  meetings,  with 
only  limited  exceptions,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Abdnor,    Mr.   Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson,   Mr.    Edgar,   Mr.    Erlenborn, 
Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Fbey, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings,  Mr.   HiNSHAW,   Mr.  Htde,   Mr. 
Kasten.    Mr.    Kelly.    Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNo.   Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Moorread  of 
California,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Peyser, 
Ms.   Schroeder,    Mr.    Schtjlze.   and 
Mr.  Sebelitjs)  : 
H.  Res.  327.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  that  any  member  in  committee 
may  demand  a  roUcai;  vote  on  any  matter, 
and   that  a  rollcall  vote  shall   be  required 
on  any  motion  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Steigeb  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Ms.  Abztjg)  : 
H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


to  provide  than  any  member  In  conmiittee 
may  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  matter, 
and  that  a  rollcall  vote  shall  be  required  on 
any  motion  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  from 
committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   ANDERSON   of  Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  BtrcHANAN,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.    Devine,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.   Esch,   Mr.  Eshle- 
man,   Mr.   Frey,    Mr.    GiLMAN,    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.   Hin- 
SHAw,   Mr.  Hyde,   Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kelly,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ltjjan, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mil- 
leb  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.   Res.   329.   Resolution   to   amend  rule 
XXVII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prescribe  procedures  whereby 
a  committee  may  request  that  a  matter  re- 
ported should  be  considered  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By   Mr.    ANDERSON    of    nilnols    (for 
himself,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mis.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Schtjlze,  Mr.  Sebeltds,  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.    Res.    330.    Resolution    to    amend    rule 
XXVII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  prescribe  procedures  whereby 
a  committee  may  request  that  a  matter  re- 
ported should  be  considered  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Eshle- 
man, Mr.  Rsh,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.   Kasten,   Mr.   Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Magtjire,  Mr. 
Matstjnaga,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.   Res.    331.   Resolution   to   amend   rule 
XX vm  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  all  House-Senate 
conferences  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and 
that  no  conference  report  shall  be  In  order 
for  consideration  unless  all  conference  ses- 
sions were  open;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of   Illinois    (for 
himself,       Ms.       Schroeder,       Mr. 
Schtjlze,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Kelly,    and    Ms. 
Abzttg)  : 
H.   Res.    332.   Resolution   to   amend  rule 
XXVni  of  the  RTiles  of  the  HoTise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  all  House-Senate 
conferences  shall  be  open  to  the  public  and 
that  no  conference  report  shall  be  In  order 
for  consideration  unless  all  conference  ses- 
sions were  open;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Edgar.   Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Solabz,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee     to     make     Investigations     and 
studies  relating  to  natru-al  gas  and  petroleum 
reserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    UTTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ottingeb,  Mr.  Petseb,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Diggs,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Baldtjs,  Mr.  Hicks,  and 
Mr.  RoDiNO) : 
H.    Res.    334.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  need  for  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial public   Investments  in   agriculture 
research  and  technology  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  food  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERT  (for  himself, 
Ms.  Abztjg,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Archer, 
'hSi.  Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Devine, 


Mr.    Derrick,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 

Fish,    Mr.    Fltnt,    Mr.   Fraser,   Mr. 

Frenzel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Ms.  Holt,  Mr. 

Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 

Lagomarsino,     Mr.     Murtha,     Mr. 

Mtebs  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 

Spence,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 

Stmms,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Zefer- 

etti)  : 
H.    Res.    335.    Resolution    establishing    a 
select  committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 

Mr.  KzTCHTTM,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bob 

Wilson,    Mr.    Cochran,    and    Mr. 

Rose) : 
H.  Res.  336.  Resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  to  study  the  problem  of  n.S. 
servicemen  missing  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  tbe  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  Americans  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  tbe  definition 
of  tax  effort  vmder  the  State  and  Local  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to  auto- 
mobile emission  standards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee, on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

60.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
observing  Veterans  Day  on  November  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

61.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  air  service  to  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  extending  medicare  coverage  to  Include 
the  costs  of  eyeglasses,  dentures,  hearing 
aids,  and  prescription  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HANNAPORD: 
H.R.  6154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Montagnoli;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HJl.  6156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Hammond,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  6156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  P. 
Toma;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

62.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  District  Employees  Union,  El 
Cerrito,  Calif.,  relative  to  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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63.  Also,  petition  of  QED,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
relative  to  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

64.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ozark  Society, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  relative  to  Including  the 
Mulberry  River  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R.  4296 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  4  through  16  and 
insert: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
present  support  price  of  80  per  centum  shall 
be  adjusted  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  beginning 
with  the  second  quarter  of  the  calendar  year 
of  1975,  to  reflect  any  change  during  the 
immediately  preceding  quarter  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Such 


support  prices  shall  be  announced  by  the 
Secretary  within  30  days  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter.". 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 

Page  2,  line  12,  delete  the  language  of  lines 
12,  13,  14,  and  15  in  its  entirety. 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  the  figure  "85  per 
centum",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure "80  per  centum". 

Page  3,  line  16.  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  No  payment  authorized  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  to  any  producer  or  coop- 
erator  when  it  is  disclosed  that  such  pro- 
ducer or  cooperator  has  assets  in  excess  of 
•3,000.000  in  nonfarmUng  Interests." 


SE^ATEn-Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  March  12.  1975) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Dale  Btthpers,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer: 

O  God,  who  of  old  didst  guide  our 
fathers  through  the  perils  of  pioneer 
days,  make  us  pioneers  of  the  spirit  in 
tlie  testing  times  of  our  age.  Grant  us 
clear  minds,  dauntless  courage,  and  per- 
severing faith.  Make  us  workmen  who 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  In  our  re- 
sponse to  the  Nation's  needs  keep  us  wise 
and  tender  and  strong.  In  our  dealings 
with  each  other  invest  us  with  the  cour- 
teous and  kindly  spirit.  In  our  deaUngs 
with  ourselves,  keep  us  honest.  Show  us 
every  moment  that  in  Thee  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  taught  us 
the  way  of  the  servant.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  foUowIng 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  18, 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dale  Bump- 
ns,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
Absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ut.  BUMPERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
^nanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
tne  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  17, 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that  I  be 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized for  up  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  ASSISTANCE 
BILL 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Cam- 
bodian assistance  bill,  ordered  reported, 
provides  for  additional  military  assist- 
ance authorizations  for  Cambodia  for  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

I  plan  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  which  would  eliminate  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodia,  in  any  form, 
and  would  be  effective  immediately  upon 
passage  of  the  act.  My  amendment  would 
not  cut  off  any  humanitarian  aid  that 
might  be  necessary  and  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this  amend- 
ment intended  to  stop  U.S.  assistance  for 
war  purposes,  but  it  is  also  designed  to 
prevent  a  White  House  end  run  whereby 
some  form  of  miUtary  support  could  be 


sent  to  Cambodia.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  no  way  for  the  Executive  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Military  assistance  would  include 
cash,  credit,  guaranty,  lease,  gift,  or  oth- 
erwise. No  license  may  be  issued  on  or 
after  such  date  for  the  transportation 
of  arms,  ammunitions,  or  implements  of 
war,  including  technical  data.  In  addi- 
tion, any  license  issued  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  and  not  used 
as  of  such  date,  would  also  be  invalid. 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop 
supporting  the  war  activities  in  Indo- 
china. Surely  we  have  learned  our  lesson 
by  now.  This  country  cannot  keep  pour- 
ing hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  down 
the  drain  in  civil  wars,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  ought  to  be  doing  more 
for  our  own  people  in  America.  I  am 
amazed  at  those  who  say,  "Well,  let  us 
dump  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
more  as  a  last  gesture  to  indicate  our 
good  faith  support,  even  though  such 
support  will  not  determine  the  war's 
outcome." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  say  once  and  for  all — stop. 

I  read  the  news  this  morning  and  I 
watched  the  news,  and  I  saw  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Cambodia  not  only  removing 
all  of  its  personnel  but  also  burning  our 
papers.  If  we  pass  the  amendment  to 
send  funds  to  Cambodia  I  wonder  which 
regime  we  will  be  sending  them  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  support  for  this 
amendment  when  this  bill  comes  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bill  would  be  S.  663.  but  it  could  take 
another  number.  So  my  intent  is  to  lay 
this  proposal  on  the  table  and  to  amend 
whatever  bill  comes  from  the  committee, 
by  whatever  number  it  might  have. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  510 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11, 1975,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  filed  a  report  on 
S.  510,  the  Medical  Device  Amendments 
of  1975.  Upon  reviewing  this  report,  he 
has  found  that  it  contains  a  number  of 
technical  and  clerical  errors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedt)  ,  I  therefore  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
star  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  how  much  time 
could  I  be  recognized,  Mr.  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  pass- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Con- 
gress enacted  highly  unusual  and  re- 
gional legislation  which  invades  the 
rights  of  certain  States  to  establish  voter 
qualifications  and  otherwise  to  conduct 
their  elections  without  massive  and  dic- 
tatorial interference  from  Washington. 

These  States  are  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia  and  39 — originally  40 — 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  They  were 
divested  of  their  power  to  control  their 
own  elections  by  section  4(a)  of  the  act 
which  suspends  all  tests  and  devices  as 
conditions  for  voter  registration  in  polit- 
ical subdivisions  which  fell  under 
the  triggering  criteria  of  section  4(b), 
which  interdicted  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  which  had  any 
such  test  or  device  on  November  1,  1964, 
and  either  had  less  than  50  percent  of 
age-eligible  people  living  there  registered 
to  vote  on  that  date  or  in  which  less  than 
50  percent  of  such  persons  voted  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  November  1964. 
The  State  of  Alaska  was  also  originally 
covered,  but  was  subsequently  exempted 
under  the  "bail-out"  suit  provisions  of 
section  4(a). 

A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  act 
was  deliberately  designed  as  a  punitive 
measure  directed  primarily  against  the 
South  for  its  alleged  past  transgressions 
in  the  field  of  voting  rights,  and  that 
the  triggering  criteria  was  specifically 
aimed  at  the  seven  Southern  States  in- 
volved. Whether  deliberate  or  not,  it  af- 
fected these  States  primarily,  although 
it  should  be  not€d,  as  a  historical  foot- 
note, that  counties  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Hawaii  were  also  entrapped.  The  Ari- 
zona and  Idaho  counties  sued  for  and 
were  granted  exemptions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  section 
4(a)  of  the  orginal  law  permitted  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  which 


the  triggering  provisions  applied  to  come 
out  from  under  the  law  if  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
foimd  in  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  it  had  not  used  any  test  or 
device  in  order  to  deny  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color  during  the 
previous  5  years.  As  mentioned  previ- 
ously, some  political  subdivisions  were 
exempted  under  this  clause.  Under  the 
1965  law,  as  originally  enacted,  other 
jurisdictions,  including  the  seven  South- 
em  States  could  have  brought  actions 
to  be  exempted  beginning  in  August  1970, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  had  not 
used  a  proscribed  test  or  device  within 
5  years. 

However,  the  extreme  civil  rightists 
were  not  satisfied.  From  them  came  the 
hue  and  cry  in  1970  that  the  1965  act  was 
about  to  "expire"  and  would  have  to  be 
"extended."  Since  the  1965  act  is  per- 
manent legislation  with  no  fixed  expira- 
tion date,  the  use  of  these  terms  was 
erroneous,  and  probably  misleading.  I 
shall  hereinafter  develop  this  point. 

In  any  event,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  was  enacted  in  that 
year.  As  related  directly  to  the  matters 
which  I  am  row  discussing,  this  act  did 
two  things. 

First,  it  extended  from  5  to  10  years 
the  lime  within  which  political  subdi- 
visions covered  by  the  triggering  provi- 
sions of  section  4<b)  would  have  to  wait 
before  applying  to  the  court  for  exemp- 
tion from  section  4fa).  In  other  words, 
the  States  involved  would  have  to  wait 
10 — rather  than  5 — years  after  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  a  literacy  test  or  de- 
vice before  they  might  seek  removal  of 
the  s.inctions  against  them.  Apparently, 
it  was  felt  that  the  original  punishment 
was  insufficient  to  fit  the  crime  so  it  was 
simply  doubled  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Second,  the  triggering  criteria  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  were  extended  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  had  literacy 
tests  on  November  1,  1968,  and  in  which 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  age-eligibles 
were  registered  or  voted  in  the  1968  Pres- 
idential election.  The  new  triggering 
formula  trapped  a  few  additional  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  including  three  boroughs 
in  New  York,  one  county  in  Wyoming,  two 
counties  in  California,  several  counties  in 
Arizona,  and  about  40  New  England 
towns.  E>espite  this,  it  is  clear  that  the 
burden  of  the  act  falls  primarily  on  the 
South. 

In  addition,  the  1970  law  imposed  a 
nationwide  ban  on  literacy  tests  until 
August  6,  1975. 

Thus,  as  the  law  now  stands.  States 
and  political  subdivisions  covered  by  sec- 
tion 4(b)  in  1965,  which  will  not  have 
used  literacy  tests  or  other  devices  for 
the  previous  10  years,  are  eligible  to 
apply  to  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  release  from  the  act 
under  section  4(b)  after  August  6.  1975. 

However,  there  are  those  who  still  feel 
that  the  South  has  not  been  sufficiently 
punished.  Again  we  hear  the  cry  that  the 
act  will  "expire"  and  must  be  "extended." 
Let  me  say  that,  to  the  contrary,  no  sec- 
tion of  the  act  will  "expire"  and  no  pro- 
vision is  proposed  to  be  "extended"  ex- 
cept the  nationwide  prohibition  against 
literacy  tests  or  devices. 


However,  there  are  bills  now  being 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary  which  purport- 
edly would  "extend"  the  act.  I  will  dis- 
cuss two  of  these  bills,  one  by  Chairman 
RoDiNO  and  one  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
which  I  understand  is  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

The  bills  are  fairly  similar^The  Rodino 
bill  would  make  permanent~the  nation- 
wide ban  on  literacy  tests  in  States  and 
political  subdivisions  which  otherwise, 
under  section  201  of  the  1970  act  would 
expire  on  August  6,  1975.  The  Hutchin- 
son bill  would  extend  the  ban  for  5  more 
years.  I  will  not  discuss  this  further  at 
this  time  because,  although  there  is  a 
sound  con.stitutional  basis  for  objecting 
to  Federal  usurpation  of  the  field  of  voter 
qualifications  of  the  various  States,  if 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  one,  it  should  be 
applied  to  all.  This  is,  at  least,  an  even- 
handed  distribution  of  justice  or  injus- 
tice, depending  on  your  point  of  view. 

Now  we  come  to  the  so-called  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  This  is,  at  best,  a  mis- 
nomer or  misconception,  and,  at  worst, 
a  deception.  Except  for  the  ban  on  liter- 
acy tests,  the  only  thing  that  either  the 
Rodino  or  the  Hutchinson  bill  extends 
is  the  pimishment  and  period  of  servi- 
tude for  those  put  imder  Federal  bond- 
age by  the  1965  and  1970  acts.  The 
Rodino  bill  extends  it  for  a  period  of  10 
additional  years  and  the  Hutchinson  bill 
for  an  additional  5  years.  Nothing  ex- 
cept the  punishment  is  extended;  noth- 
ing will  expire.  All  that  is  done  is  to 
defer  the  time  for  either  5  or  10  years 
after  August  6,  1975,  when  one  of  the 
States  now  being  punished  by  the  act 
can  go  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  apply  to  be  per- 
mitted to  resume  its  rights  as  a  sovereign 
State. 

Let  me  make  the  situation  crystal 
clear.  Under  the  Rodino  bill,  if  it  should 
become  law,  a  covered  State  which,  on 
August  6,  1975,  had  been  pure  as  the 
driven  snow  as  far  as  voting  discrimina- 
tion was  concerned,  for  10  years  would 
not  even  be  able  to  apply  to  the  court 
to  come  out  from  imder  the  act  for  10 
more  years.  Under  the  Hutchinson  bill, 
if  enacted,  such  covered  States  which 
had  had  a  spotless  record  of  nondis- 
crimination in  the  voting  rights  field  for 
10  years  would  still  have  to  wait  5  years 
before  applying  to  the  court  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  act.  This  is  not  American; 
it  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  equitable;  and  it 
is  not  conscionable. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  this  clearly 
when  and  if  a  bill  comes  over  and  you 
are  told  that  all  it  does  is  to  extend  the 
act,  because  this  is  completely  mislead- 
ing. What  it  really  does  is  to  say  to  the 
seven  States  involved  that  10  years' 
punishment  is  not  enough  and  that  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  position  of  continuing 
servitude  for  an  additional  5  or  10  years. 
Here  is  one  crux  of  the  matter:  This  is  to 
be  done  without  any  evaluation  as  to  how 
the  States  performed  during  the  period 
they  have  had  the  heavy  heel  of  the  Fed- 
eral boot  on  their  necks.  Even  convicted 
felons  are  entitled  to  parole  after  pre- 
scribed periods  of  good  behavior.  Are  sov- 
ereign States,  no  matter  what  their  per- 
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formance  has  been,  going  to  be  deprived 
of  their  basic  rights  forever? 

The  fact  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Rodino  and  Hutchinson  bills  is  to  ex- 
tend, not  the  act,  but  the  period  of 
punishment  for  the  Southern  States  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
new  triggering  criteria  in  these  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  might  be  recognized,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

I  am  not  infringing  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate  with  reference  to  the  pending 
bill. 

In  other  words,  they  will  not  catch  any 
additional  sinners  or  operate  against  any 
political  sv.bdivision  which  might  have 
denied  voting  rights  In  1970,  1972,  and 
1974. 

I  want  these  bills  and  their  impact  on 
voting  rights  to  be  fully  imderstood.  We 
in  the  South  are  asking  that  old  wounds 
and  grievances  be  forgotten ;  that  vindic- 
tiveness  be  laid  aside;  and  that,  now  and 
in  the  future,  the  Southern  States  be 
treated  with  justice,  respect,  and  com- 
mon decency.  We  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand no  more;  but  we  have  the  equal 
right  to  expect  no  less. 

The  substance  of  what  I  am  pleading 
for  *ere  now  is  that  we  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  merits  of  the  facts — facts 
that  will  have  to  be  proven  in  open  court 
under  oath,  and  proven  in  the  Federal 
court  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  transfer  any 
jurisdiction,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
am  merely  asking  that  these  States  and 
these  parts  of  States  affected  be  given 
the  right,  not  the  privilege  but  the  right, 
of  coming  into  court  and  proving  their 
case. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  voting  rights  law  in  any  detail  at 
this  time.  I  believe  it  should  be  repealed. 
I  believe  it  is  a  monstrosity  which  should 
never  have  been  passed.  It  is  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

Many  people  living  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  these  States,  when  having 
this  matter  explained  to  them,  have 
wholeheartedly  agreed  with  that  posi- 
tion. 

There  are  Important  constitutional 
principles  involved  in  that,  by  means  of 
this  act,  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  from  these  seven  sovereign  States 
their  constitutional  right  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  as  specified  in  article 
I.  section  2,  and  the  17th  amendment. 
While  I  realize  that  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  law,  in  general,  I  think  that, 
at  the  most,  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  dictate  that  such  harsh 
measures  should  continue  in  effect  no 
longer  than  necessary  to  remove  the  dis- 
crimination. 

I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
to  you  at  the  proper  time  the  compelling 
logic  of  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  his  master- 
ful dissent  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina 
V.  Katzenback,  383  U.S.  301. 

I  want  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
a  voting  rights  bill  Is  sent  to  the  floor 
this  session,  I  shall  propose  a  number 
of  amendments  to  it.  First,  I  believe  that, 


if  we  are  to  have  such  a  law,  it  should 
be  applicable  nationwide  and  not  just 
to  seven  States  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
arbitrary  criteria  designed  to  insure 
their  inclusion.  Second,  I  believe  we 
should  repeal  the  veto  power  over  State 
laws  now  vested  in  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  to  which  this 
law  goes  is  luithinkable;  a  law  passed 
in  the  hot  fire  and  crossfire  of  1965.  Here 
in  the  year  of  1975,  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  are  proposing  that  these 
States,  after  10  years,  regardless  of  what 
has  happened  within  these  States,  not 
even  be  permitted  to  come  into  court,  a 
thousand  miles  from  their  home  it  is 
true,  imder  those  conditions,  and  prove 
what  the  facts  are. 

I  think  it  is  shocking,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  judg- 
ment of  this  body  that  we  want  such  a 
result  after  being  informed  of  the  facts. 

Third,  I  believe  that  we  should  open 
the  doors  of  the  southern  Federal  cotui;- 
houses  that  were  locked  in  1965  as  far 
as  the  voting  law  is  concerned.  There 
may  be  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  that 
I  hope  no  one  will  be  deluded  into  be- 
lieving that  either  the  Rodino  or  the 
Hutchinson  bill  either  extends  or  Im- 
proves the  voting  rights  act. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  these  valued 
Members  of  Congress,  Representatives 
Rodino  and  Hutchinson  and  make  no 
reference  to  them  except  a  favorable 
one.  They  are  among  our  best  men.  I  ap- 
preciate each  of  them.  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  principle  involved  in  these 
biUs. 

Aside  from  making  the  literacy  test 
ban  permanent,  they  do  but  one  thing — 
extend  the  time  for  which  Southern 
States  are  to  be  pimished  for  the  alleged 
sins  of  the  past. 

This  punishment  consists  primarily  of 
this  ban  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
come  in  before  an  impartial  tribunal  and 
present  the  facts  that  they  have  devel- 
oped in  the  past  10  years. 

This  comes  very  close  to  being  either 
a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  post  facto 
la>.v.  At  the  least,  it  is  unfair,  discrimina- 
tory, harsh  and  entirely  unjustified  by 
any  facts  or  logic. 

A  very  fimdamental  point  is  that  the 
States  now  covered  by  the  law  will  not 
automatically  come  out  from  under  it  if 
no  new  law  is  enacted.  All  they  would 
have  would  be  the  right  to  petition  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  exempted.  I  assume  and 
believe  that  the  case  would  be  tried  on 
its  merits.  If  a  bill  does  come  before  the 
Senate,  the  issue  will  be  presented  to 
this  body  by  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment— and  having  it  debated,  considered 
and  voted  upon — making  this  law  ap- 
plicable throughout  the  50  States. 

Even  when  a  State  petitions  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  is  allowed  to  come  out  from 
undsr  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  State 
is  still,  in  effect,  on  probation  since  the 
court  retains  jurisdiction  over  the  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  can  come  in 
within  5  years  and  show  that  the  State 
has  adopted  some  voting  law  which  in- 
fringes on  the  rights  of  the  minority 
and  have  the  State  brought  back  under 
the  act. 


Another  point  is  that  there  is  no  stand- 
ard set  by  Congress  which  gives  the  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington  any  real  cri- 
tera  to  be  used  for  judging  whether  or 
not  a  State  should  be  allowed  to  come 
out  from  under  the  law.  Although  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  is  subject  to  ap- 
peal, the  district  courts  have  great  dis- 
cretion. Congress  should,  at  the  very 
least,  prescribe  some  criteria  for  use  by 
the  judges  in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  State  is  entitled  to  be  exempted 
from  the  act. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  bills  which  would  "ex- 
tend" or  "renew"  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
merely  deny  the  affected  States  the  right 
to  have  a  judicial  review  of  the  question 
of  whether  they  have  in  fact  ended  all 
past  discriminatory  practices  and  have 
acted  properly  for  at  least  10  years.  It 
extends  their  "jail  sentences"  without  a 
finding  that  they  have  committed  any 
additional  offense.  If  this  were  a  criminal 
matter,  the  bills  would  be  ex  post  facto  in 
nature,  and  if  it  dealt  with  individuals 
and  criminal  law  they  would  be  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties. 

Should  a  measure  of  this  nature  come 
to  the  Senate,  which  I  trust  will  not 
happen,  I  shall  oppose  it  with  vigor  and 
shall  certainly  offer  amendments. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORTS  ON  AWARDS  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  AND 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  awards  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  for  suggestions  and 
scientific  achievements,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  reports,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Forwarded  herewith  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1124  are 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  Fiscal  Year  1974  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, .  inventions  and  scientific 
achievements. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  in 
the  cash  awards  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1965.  More  than  1.6 
million  suggestions  submitted  since  that 
time  attest  to  the  success  which  the  pro- 
gram has  had  as  a  means  of  motivating 
military  men  and  women  to  seek  ways  of 
reducing  costs  and  improving  efli:iency. 
Of  those  suggestions  submitted,  more 
than  255,000  have  been  adopted  v.ith 
resultant  tangible  first  year  benefits  in 
ex'^ess  of  8799,000.000. 

Of  the  nearly  146,009  suggestions 
which  were  submitted  by  military  per- 
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sonnel  during  Fiscal  Year  1974,  19,810 
were  adopted.  Cash  awards  totaling 
$1,358,818  were  paid  for  these  adopted 
suggestions,  based  not  only  on  the  tan- 
gible first-year  benefits  of  $71,461,841 
which  were  realized  therefrom,  but  also 
on  many  additional  benefits  and  im- 
provements of  an  intangible  nature.  En- 
listed personnel  received  $1,103,693  in 
awards  which  represent  82  percent  of  the 
total  cash  awards  paid.  The  remaining 
18  percent  was  received  by  ofiBcer  per- 
sonnel and  amounted  to  $255,125. 

Attached  are  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation containing  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  military  awards  program  and 
brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  contributions  during  Fiscal 
Year  1974. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

THE  White  House,  March  8. 1975. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:18  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  to  lower  interest 
rates;  agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Grasison  were  appoint- 
ed managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Resolution 
311  electing  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Bra- 
DEMAs  of  Indiana;  and  Mr.  Dickinson  of 
Alabama  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing;  and  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Nedzi  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Devine  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
MooRE  of  Louisiana  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library. 


At  2:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  258)  to  desig- 
nate March  21,  1975,  as  "Earth  Day," 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bumpers)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Status  op  BuDcrrART  AuTHORrrT 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  the  status  of  budget 
authority  proposed  to  be  rescinded,  pursuant 
to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Apprc^rlatlons,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mlttea  on  Finance,  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Public 


Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  jointly  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30, 1976. 

Jurisdiction  of  Miutabt  and  Natxonai, 

FoBKST  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting, 
piu-suant  to  law,  notice  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcvilture  to  Interchange  jurisdic- 
tion of  military  and  National  Forest  lands 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  ROTC  Flight  Instruction 

PaOORAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  ROTC 
Flight  Training  Program  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Construction   Projects  Proposed  por  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
seven  construction  projects  prc^osed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servcles. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Certain 
Construction  at  Militart  Installations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary Installations  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Construction  Projects  Proposed  for  the 
Army  Reserve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
thirteen  construction  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  Reserve  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Independent  Research  and  Devel- 
opment and  Bro  Proposal  Costs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Independent     research      and     development 
(R&D)    and  bid  and  proposal   (B&P)    costs 
Incurred   by   major   defense   contractors   In 
the  years  1973  and  1974,  prepared  by  the  De- 
fense Contract   Audit   Agency,   March    1975 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Summary    of    Independent    Research    and 
Development  and  Bro  and  Proposal  Costs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  of 
Independent  research  and  development 
(R&D)  and  bid  and  proposal  (B&P)  costs 
Incurred  by  major  defense  contractors  In  the 
years  1973  and  1974,  prepared  by  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency,  March  1975 
(with  an  accompanying  summary);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  quarterly 
report  on  export  administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  Appro- 
priations FOR  the  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  bridge  alterations,  to  authorize 
for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end-year  strength  for 
active  duty  personnel,  to  authorize  for  the 


Coast  Guard  average  military  student  loads, 
and  for  other  puiposes  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Moditt 

THE  Vending  Regulations  in  Regard  to 

Ice  Cream  Vendors 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coimcil  of  tha 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
modify  the  vending  regulations  in  regard  to 
Ice  cream  vendors  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Acts  of  the  District  op  Columbu  Est&b- 

libhing  Rates  of  Pat  and  to  amend  thi 

District     c»'     Columbia     Unemployment 

Compensation  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  two  acts  adopted  by  the  city 
Cotmcll  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  establish- 
ing a  rate  of  pay  for  Zoning  Commission  and 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  Members  and 
amending  the  District  of  Colmnbla  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  op  the  Advisory  Council  or  Social 
Security 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  (with  sm  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
International  Agreements  E^ntered  Into  by 
the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  within  sixty  days  after 
the  execution  thereof  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  of  Disposal  or  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  March  1975  (with  an  accom- 
panying document) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  procedures  for  computing 
objectives  for  and  the  management  of  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  how  to  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Benefits  Program,  Department  of  Labor  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  on  Readiness  of 
Navy  Air  and  Surface  Units  Por  Antisub- 
marine Warfare  (with  an  accompanying  con- 
fidential report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Menominee  Indian  Trust  and  Management 
Agreement 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  im- 
plementing documents  6,  6A  and  19  pursuant 
to  the  plan  negotiated  In  accordance  wltb 
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section  6  of  the  Menominee  Restoration  Act 
(with  accompanying  documents);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  the  Anthracite  Mine  Water 
Control  and  Mine  Sealing  and  Fillino 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  anthracite  mine  water 
control  and  mine  sealing  and  filling  program 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Psychotropic  Substances  Act  or 
1976 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  and  other  laws  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  relating  to  regulatory  controls  on 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  psychotropic  substances 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Remove  the  Limita- 
tion ON  Payments  for  Consultant  Serv- 
ices IN  the  Communitt  Relations  Service 

A  letter  Uom.  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
payments  for  consultant  services  in  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Federal   Trade  Commission   Report  Under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  describing  Its  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  activities  for  calendar  year  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Orders  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion   Servick 

Two  letters  from  the  Conunissloner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  or- 
ders In  the  case  of  certain  aliens  (vrith  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Desegregation   op   Public   Schools — ^Notice 
OF   Rulemaking 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
rulemaking  in  desegregation  of  public  schools 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.,  urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  rail  transportation  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  of  the  Ozarks  Regional  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.C..  sui^>ortlng  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  loan  ap- 
plication filed  by  the  Chicago^  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment; 


S.Res.  115.  A  resolution  to  pay  a  gratiUty 
to  Geneva  A.  Johns. 

S.  Res.  91.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  facilitating  the  interchange  and  re- 
ception of  certain  foreign  dignitaries  (Rept. 
No.  94-40) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.Res. 86.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Senate  to  respond  to  official  invitations  re- 
ceived from  foreign  governments  or  parlia- 
mentary bodies  and  associations  (Rept.  No. 
94-41). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8. 172.  A  bill  entitled  "Travel  Expenses 
Amendments  Act  of  1976"  (Rept.  No.  94-42). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  1236.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94- 
43).  

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions with  the  rank  of  AmbassadOT  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

(The  above  nomination  leas  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  authorized 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1215.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes 
or  actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civil- 
Ian  employment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN) : 
S.  1216.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Humphrey,    and    Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  planning  and  rail  service  continua- 
tion subsidy  authority  under  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    INOUTE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Allen,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr.   Brock,   Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
OoLOWATER,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  1218.  A  blU  to  incorporate  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Survivors  Association.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  income  limi- 


tation on  the  deduction  for  household  and 
dependent  care  services  necessary  for  gain- 
ful employment  and  to  make  such  deduction 
an  adjxistment  to  gross  income.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  insurance  benefits, 
to  provide  benefits  for  widowed  fathers  with 
minor  children,  and  to  make  certain  other 
changes  so  that  benefits  for  husbands,  wid- 
owers, and  fathers  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and 
mothers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
8.  1221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  R.  Barter,  Senior.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1222.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  national  policy 
and  program  with  respect  to  wild  predatory 
mammals;  to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of  mam- 
mals and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States;  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  possession  of  certain  chemical  toxi- 
cants, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1223.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  mammals 
and  birds.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 

McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.   1224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Watershed 

Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    aa 

amended.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations  to 
review  services  covered  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  eliminate,  during  periods  when  a  person 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  not 
married,  the  reduction  in  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  such  person  made  to  his  sur- 
viving spouse  vrith  an  annuity.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  : 
S.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  rule 
for  determining  insured  status,  for  purposes 
of  entitlement  of  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits, of  individuals  whose  disability  is  attri- 
butable directly  or  indirectly  to  meningioma 
or  other  brain  tumor.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Padma 
Assiinta  Sllva.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScKWETKER,  and  Mr.  STArroRO) : 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  defaults  under  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  limit  the  dischargeability  In  bankruptcy 
of  educational  debts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Allen,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 

McGovERN,  and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.  1230.  A  WU  to  amend   the  Watershed 

Protection    and    Flood    Prevention    Act,    as 

amended.    Referred   to   the   Committee    on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brooks)  : 
S.   1231.  A   blU  entitled   "The  Securities 
Investor    Protection    Act    Amendments    of 
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1975."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  MOSS: 
S.    1232.   A   bill   to   encourage   State   and 
local  governments  to  provide  relief  from  real 
property     taxes     for     elderly     Individuals. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1233.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  fares 
on  the  airlines  on  a  space-available  basis  for 
individuals  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
younger  or  slxty-flve  years  of  age  or  older. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  In  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy,  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  and  other  diseases.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.   1235.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
S.  1236.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the 
Calendar. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.    1237.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Gladys 
Naomi  Wolfe.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 
public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.J.  Res.  61.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit for  a  period  of  90  days  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  his  represent- 
atives from  entering  into  any  International 
minimum  pricing  agreements  for  petroleum. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  advance  notice  of  cer- 
tain planned  organizational  and  other 
changes  or  actions  which  would  afifect 
Federal  civilian  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  require  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  provide  advance  notice  to  the 
Congress  of  certain  planned  organiza- 
tional and  other  changes  which  would 
affect  Federal  civilian  employees. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  protect 
and  require  fair  notice  opportunities  for 
Federal  civilian  employees.  The  experl- 
enres  of  past  reductions  and  the  antici- 
pated gains  and  reductions  in  future  ex- 
ecutive actions  have  but  one  victim 

the  employee  who  suddenly  is  without 
employment  through  no  action  on  his 
part.  Little  or  no  recourse  is  left  to  the 
Individual.  At  the  present  time.  Federal 
employees  are  subject  to  dismissal  or 
relocation  without  sufficient  notice.  In 
order  to  protect  these  employees,  my  bill 
provides  that  when  an  agency  or  execu- 
tive policy  necessitates  the  dismissal  or 
relocation  of  civilian  employees,  the  head 
of  the  executive  agency  shall  inform  the 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  respective  employee 
at  least  120  days  before  any  such  action 
is  taken. 

In  some  cases,  the  severe  hardship  em- 
ployees economically  find  themselves 
subjected  to  are  unnecessary,  and  could 
be  prevented  with  adequate  notice,  plan- 
ning, and  preparation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  take  the  first  step  and 
provide  the  employees  with  appropriate 
notice  of  contemplated  actions. 

At  the  present  time,  some  596  civilian 
employees  at  the  Crane  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot  in  Martin  County.  Ind.,  are 
facing  what  will  probably  be  permanent 
layoffs,  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
The  personnel  at  Crane  come  predom- 
inately from  three  rural  counties  in 
southern  Indiana  which  already  have  se- 
vere unemployment  problems. 

Where  are  these  people  to  go?  They 
cannot  be  easily  given  other  jobs  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  without  forcing  them  to 
move  from  their  homes  and  relocate  in 
some  other  community. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  Federal 
agency  has  the  right  to  transfer  its  em- 
ployees or  to  reduce  its  work  force.  How- 
ever, before  a  drastic  reduction  in  force 
takes  place  at  any  Federal  installation, 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  be  given  adequate  notice 
of  such  action. 

While  my  bill  will  not  find  new  em- 
ployment for  the  thousands  who  must 
search  for  new  employment,  and  some- 
times relocate,  it  will  provide  the  em- 
ployee ample  opportunity  to  go  into  the 
employment  marketplace  and  search  for 
existing  possibihties. 

Fairness  to  the  Federal  worker  de- 
mands fairness  by  the  Federal  employer. 
Decisions  on  transfers,  discontinuations 
of  programs,  or  reductions  in  force  are 
not  decisions  that  should  be  made  with- 
out consideration  by  the  employer  of  the 
consequences  to  the  employee.  It  is  only 
fair  that  the  decisions  made  by  the  em- 
ployer be  passed  along  to  the  employee 
in  a  timely  manner  with  fair  notice  under 
our  civil  service  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1215 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That    (a) 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  29  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  2955.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposed  actions  of  executive 
agencies  affecting  Federal  civilian 
emplojrment 
"Whenever  It  Is  determined  by  appropriate 
authority    that   any   administrative   action, 
order,  or  policy,  or  series  of  administrative 
actions,  orders,  or  policies  shall  be  taken. 
Issued,  or  adopted,  by  or  within  any  executive 
agency,  which  will  effectuate  the  closing,  dis- 
posal, relocation,  dispersal,  or  reduction  of 
the  plant  and  other  structural  facilities  of 
any  installation,  base,  plant,  or  other  phys- 
ical unit  or  entity  of  that  executive  agency 
and  which — 


"(1)  will  necessitate,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  engaged  In  the  activities  per- 
formed In  and  through  those  facilities  of 
that  agency,  without  reasonable  opportunity 
for  their  further  clvUlan  employment  with 
the  Government  In  the  same  commuting 
area;  or 

"(2)  will  necessitate,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  the  transfer  or  relocation  of  civUtan 
employees  engaged  In  the  activities  per- 
formed In  and  through  those  facilities  of 
that  agency,  in  order  to  provide  those  em- 
ployees with  reasonable  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther civilian  employment  with  the  Govern- 
ment outside  the  same  commuting  area;  or 

'•(3)  both; 
the  head  of  that  executive  agency  shall 
transmit  to  the  respective  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  employee 
organizations  having  exclusive  recognition, 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before 
any  such  action,  order,  or  policy  Is  Initiated, 
written  notice  that  such  action,  order,  or 
policy  win  be  taken.  Issued,  or  adopted,  to- 
gether with  such  written  statement,  dis- 
cussion, and  other  information  In  explana- 
tion thereof  as  such  agency  head  considers 
necessary  to  provide  complete  Information 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  that  action, 
order,  or  policy.  In  addition,  the  agency 
head  shall  provide  to  such  committee  such 
additional  pertinent  Information  as  those 
committees,  or  either  of  them,  may  request." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  29  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"2955.  Advance  notice  to  Congress  of  certain 
proposed  actions  of  executive  agen- 
cies affecting  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment.". 


By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  in  order 
to  expand  the  planning  and  rail  service 
continuation   subsidy    authority    under 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RURAL  RAIL  PRESERVATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors Clark,  Humphrey,  and  Schweiker, 
and  I  are  today  reintroducing  the  Rural 
Rail  Preservation  and  Improvement  Act, 
a  bill  which  we  introduced  in  the  93d 
Congress  to  preserve  and  upgrade  the 
quality  of  rail  services  to  rural  America. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973,  Senator  Humphrey  and 
I  proposed  the  essence  of  this  legislation 
in  the  form  of  two  floor  amendments  to 
that  bill.  These  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  expand  the  protections  against 
precipitous  railroad  abandonment  to 
communities  located  outside  the  North- 
east rail  corridor.  The  first  amendment 
mandated  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
impact  of  branch  line  abandonments  on 
our  Nation's  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental requirements,  and  it  author- 
ized Fedei^al  assistance  to  continue  serv- 
ices along  essential  lines  that  would 
otherwise  be  discontinued.  Our  second 
amendment  would  have  placed  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  railroad  abandonments 
outside  the  northeast  region,  pending 
completion  of  the  study  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  State  and  local  programs  to 
utilize  Federal  rail  service  continuation 
grants.  These  amendments  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately,  they 
were  dropped  from  the  bill  during  con- 
ference committee. 
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The  problem  of  branch  line  abandon- 
ments is  of  critical  concern  to  rural 
communities.  In  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction, farming  areas  must  have  ac- 
cess to  good  transportation  for  delivery 
of  farm  inputs,  such  as  feed  and  ferti- 
lizer, and  for  shipments  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  markets.  But  while  the 
demand  for  transportation  services  in 
most  rural  areas  has  never  been  higher, 
an  ever  growing  number  of  agricultural 
communities  are  facing  the  complete  loss 
of  rail  services. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  abandon- 
ment proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  grown  from 
197  in  May  of  1974  to  365  today.  These 
applications  cover  more  than  7,000  miles 
of  track. 

Under  the  1973  Rail  Services  Act,  a 
program  of  continuation  grants  was  es- 
tablished to  assist  communities  in  the  so- 
called  Northeast  and  Midwest  Rail  Emer- 
gency Region  to  maintain  essential  rail 
senices.  Roughly  4,000  of  7,000  miles  of 
track  now  threatened  by  abandonment 
are  located  in  this  region.  However,  an 
additional  3,000  miles,  many  of  them  in 
America's  prime  agricultural  areas,  are 
covered  by  no  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance whatsoever. 

In  offering  legislation  today,  we  are  not 
arguing  that  no  additional  branch  lines 
should  ever  be  abandoned.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Crovemment  ought  to 
help  keep  every  mile  of  track  in  opera- 
tion where  more  efficient  and  economical 
alternatives  are  available.  Nevertheless, 
before  thousands  of  miles  of  track  are 
torn  up  or  left  in  ruins,  we  do  propose 
that  a  comprehensive  assessment  be 
made  of  the  costs  of  and  alternatives  to 
such  action. 

Under  our  proposal  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop within  300  days  a  comprehensive 
report  regarding  essential  rail  services 
within  the  Nation.  This  report  would  be 
subject  to  evaluation  and  hearings  by  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office.  These  find- 
ings would  then  be  used  by  the  Office  in 
the  preparation  of  a  detailed  informa- 
tion survey  and  report  on  the  impact 
of  abandonments  in  States  outside  the 
rail  emergency  region. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  costs  of  aban- 
doning a  branch  line  would  exceed  the 
benefits,  our  proposal  would  authorize 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  line  in  operation.  This  assist- 
ance would  be  available  nationwide  on 
the  same  basis  that  it  is  now  available  to 
the  rail  emergency  r^on.  Our  bill 
would  authorize  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion to  cover  the  cost  of  this  program. 

Finally,  to  provide  time  for  study  of 
our  rural  transportation  network  and  to 
enable  State  and  local  governments  to 
set  up  programs  to  utilize  continuation 
grants,  our  bill  would  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary 2-year  moratorium  on  abandon- 
ments outside  the  Northeast  region.  This 
moratorium  could  be  waived  whenever 
the  abandonment  request  Is  not  opposed 
by  any  State,  county,  or  municipality 
served  by  the  line. 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  the  threat  to  rural 
communities  of  a  total  loss  of  rail  serv- 


ice. Where  good,  all-weather  roads  do 
not  exist,  this  threat  is  especially  severe. 
But  it  is  not  just  farmers  and  farm  re- 
lated businesses  that  would  suffer  from 
such  action;  it  is  also  the  consumer  and 
the  worker  whose  very  job  may  be  at 
stake.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  Harlem 
Valley  Transportation  Services  against 
Stafford  a  Federal  district  court  has 
ruled,  and  the  second  circuit  court  has 
affirmed  its  finding,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  abide  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
in  assessing  the  environmental  effects  of 
individual  applications  for  abandon- 
ment. This  is  an  important  step  toward 
the  thorough  evaluation  that  should  take 
place  before  an  abandonment  can  be 
permitted.  The  Congress  must,  however, 
insure  that  this  evaluation  includes  not 
only  the  environmental,  but  also  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  such  ac- 
tion by  approving  the  Rural  Rail  Pres- 
ervation and  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  oiu-  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1217 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Rail  Preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  Act". 

NATIONAL    SIUDIES    AND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  204  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"reports 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Preparation. — (1)  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive report  containing  his  conclusions 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
geographic  zones  within  the  region  at  and 
between  which  rail  service  should  be  pro- 
vided and  the  criteria  upon  which  such  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  are  based; 
and  (2)  within  three  hundred  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Rural  Rail  Preser- 
vation and  Improvement  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  con- 
taining his  conclusions  with  respect  to  essen- 
tial rail  services  within  the  Nation  in  the 
area  outside  the  region,  and  his  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  geographic  zones  at  and  be- 
tween which  rail  service  should  be  provided. 
The  Secretary  may  use  as  a  basis  for  the 
Identification  of  such  geographic  zones  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
groups  of  such  areas,  counties,  or  groups  of 
counties  having  similar  economic  character- 
istics such  as  mining,  manufacturing,  or 
farming. 

"(b)  Submission. — Upon  completion,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  the  reports  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to  the  Office, 
the  Association,  the  Governor  and  public 
utilities  commission  of  each  State  studied  in 
the  report,  local  governments,  consumer  or- 
ganizations, environmental  groups,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  Congress.  The  Secretary  shall 
further  cause  a  copy  of  each  report  to  be 
publUhed  m  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  Transportation  Policy. — Within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Rural  Rail  Preservation 
and  Improvement  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
formulate  and  submit  to  Congress  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  relevant  factors  In  for- 
mulating this  national  transportation  policy. 
including  the  need  for  coordinated  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  all  modes  of  trans- 


portation, and  recommendations  as  to  the 
priority  which  shoiUd  be  assigned  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  each  such 
mode.". 

(b)  Section  205  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Other  Stttoies.— Within  three  hun- 
dred days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  final 
system  plan,  the  Office  shall,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Secretary  and  the  Associa- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  study,  evaluate,  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  the  Secretary's  report  on  essential 
rail  services  within  the  Nation,  which  Is  re- 
quired under  section  204(a)  (2)  of  this  title, 
and  the  Secretary's  formulation  for  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy,  which  is  re- 
quired under  section  204(c)  of  this  title. 
The  Office  shall  solicit,  study,  and  evaluate 
comments,  with  respect  to  the  content  of 
such  docimients  and  the  subject  matter 
thereof,  from  the  same  categories  of  per- 
sons and  governments  listed  in  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section  but  without  any  geo- 
graphical limitations:  and 

"(2)  prepare  a  detailed  information  sur- 
vey and  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies 
with  respect  to  States  outside  the  region 
covering  the  same  material  required  to  be 
surveyed  and  studied  by  the  Association 
with  respect  to  the  region  under  section 
202(b)  of  this  Act,  Including  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Association,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Congress  and  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.". 

REPORT  AND  partial  MORATORItTM  OP 
AB  ANOO  N  MENTS 

Sec  3.  Section  304  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Report  on  Abandonments  and  Par- 
tial Moratorium.— The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Rail  Preservation  and  Improvement  Act  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  anticipated  ef- 
fect. Including  the  environmental  impact,  of 
abandonments  in  States  outside  the  region. 
No  carrier  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  shall  abandon,  during  a  period 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  Act.  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  (or  operation 
thereof)  outside  the  region,  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  Is  opposed  by  any  State, 
county,  or  municipality  served  by  that  line". 

expansion  of  rail  service  continuation 
suBsroY   and  loan  authorizations 

Sec  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "The  operation  of  raU 
properties  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
mission has  Issued  a  certificate  of  abandon- 
ment within  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  amd  which  remain  in 
condition  for  rail  service  shall,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  section,  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  subsidies.". 

(b)  Such  section  402  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  the  region"  wherever  ap- 
pear mg  therein. 

(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  402  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$&0,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  midwestem  State,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Rural  Development.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  transporta- 
tion in  rural  economic  development.  The 
efficient  movement  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products — as  well  as  peo- 
ple— is  essential  to  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  rural  industries  and  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  rural  communities.  Yet, 
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there  is  increasing  evidence  of  selectiv- 
ity among  both  regulated  and  unregu- 
lated carriers  in  pi-oviding  service  to 
rural  areas  that  results  in  an  erosion  of 
service.  And  now,  the  emergency  statu* 
of  the  Rock  Island  line,  which  serves  so 
many  rural  areas  of  Iowa,  threatens  to 
increase  that  erosion. 

Rural  communities  need  and  deserve 
effective  transportation  and  a  Govern- 
ment policy  that  encourages  it.  The  pub- 
lic policies  affecting  transportation  sei"v- 
ices  in  rural  areas  now  require  a  thorough 
examination  and  evaluation.  And  imtil 
that  is  completed,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  industry  must  proceed  with  ex- 
treme caution  so  that  the  process  of  ero- 
sion goes  no  farther. 

The  Riu-al  Rail  Preservation  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Mondale  today, 
would  promote  both  the  study  and  the 
protection  which  are  invaluable  in  the 
drive  for  an  overall  balanced  transpor- 
tation plan. 

This  act  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  problem 
that  is  having  a  severe  impact  on  rural 
areas  throughout  the  United  States — 
abandonments.  In  Iowa  alone,  which  has 
about  8,500  miles  of  railroad  track,  about 
1,260  miles  of  track  could  be  abandoned. 
If  that  happened,  approximately  142,000 
people  would  lose  rail  service.  These  fig- 
ures are  based  on  the  1970  census  and 
only  include  towns  that  are  on  the  rail 
lines.  If  one  could  count  all  the  farmers 
and  rural  dwellers,  the  number  would  in- 
crease substantially.  And  yet,  unless  the 
procedures  in  this  act  are  adopted,  these 
people  will  have  few  alternatives  but  to 
seek  new  methods  of  transportation, 
causing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation that  the  consumer  will  have  to 
absorb. 

Rail  abandonment  is  a  problem  shared 
by  virtually  every  State.  Since  January 
1,  1972,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  approved  293  abandonment 
cases,  totaling  4,865.33  miles  of  track. 
During  the  2-year-period.  Pennsylvania 
led  in  abandonments  with  424.37  miles 
of  track;  next  was  Iowa  with  360.92,  fol- 
lowed by  New  York's  336.88  miles.  Other 
States  with  more  than  200  miles  of  aban- 
doned track  include  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  Most  of  these 
States  have  significant  rural  populations. 
Today,  abandonments  essentially  are 
handled  on  case-by-case  basis.  There  is 
no  method  to  determine  the  effect  of  a 
given  abandonment  on  the  entire  trans- 
portation system.  The  only  solution  to 
this  dilemma  Is  the  plan  of  study  and 
assistance  that  this  act  establishes. 

The  legislation  combines  two  amend- 
ments approved  by  the  Senate  during  the 
debate  on  the  Rail  Services  Act  of  1973 
but  lost  during  the  conference  commit- 
tee. It  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  rail  line  abandonments  and  their 
impact — especially  in  rural  areas — and 
while  that  study  is  being  completed,  there 
will  be  a  2-year  moratorium  on  railroad 
abandonments  outside  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  There  also  Is 
a  provision  for  Federal  assistance  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  keep  rail 
lines  threatened  with  abandonment  In 
operation. 

Under  the  bill,  there  no  doubt  will  be 
4  study  of  the  soundness  of  the  so-called 


34-car  rule.  Since  its  implementation, 
a  number  of  abandorunents  have  been 
filed  imder  this  provision.  Yet  the  basis 
of  the  entire  rule  may  be  in  question. 
A  paper  presented  at  a  symposium  on 
Economic  and  Public  Policy  Factors  In- 
fiuencing  Light  Density  Rail  Lone  Opera- 
tions, January  10-11,  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
summarized  the  orign  and  history  of  the 
rule  (ex  parte  No.  274,  sub.  No.  1,  of 
January  12,  1972) : 

What  tbe  Commission  Is  proposing  Is  that 
If  there  are  no  protests,  and  If  a  line  has  34 
or  fewer  carloads  per  mile  of  road  i>er  year, 
the  Commission  will  waive  Its  usual  approach 
and  simply  grant  a  certificate.  Of  course,  one 
of  the  objectives  should  be  to  apply  a  pro- 
cedure which  avoids  waste  and  all  klndia  of 
expensive  studies  In  determining  which 
branch  lines  or  light-density  rail  lines  be 
kept  and  which  should  be  dispensed  with. 
Unfortimately,  the  34-car  standard  Is  said 
to  have  some  things  wrong  with  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  hired  another 
consultant  to  take  a  look  at  how  the  34-car 
rule  was  derived.  He  has  made  an  unpub- 
lished report. 

In  a  nutshell,  he  found  that  there  were 
several  basic  deficiencies.  The  data  base  was 
unrepresentative.  It  simply  reflected  the 
numbers  In  39  cases  which  the  commission 
heard  in  the  years  1969  and  1970.  These  were 
not  all  the  cases  that  were  heard;  they  were 
39  selected  cases.  The  consultant  found  that 
the  rule  was  arbitrary  and  that  the  34-car 
figure  was  an  average  of  the  computed 
break-even  carloads  for  those  39  cases.  In 
addition  to  being  arbitrary.  It  was  a  quite 
simplistic  average.  The  break-even  carloads 
In  the  39  cases  ranged  from  1.38  carloads  to 
144  carloads  per  mile  of  road  per  year.  There 
was  no  central  tendency,  no  cluster  of  Indi- 
vidual break-even  observations  around  any 
central  point  on  a  scatter  graph.  The  num- 
ber of  break-even  carloads  in  39  cases  was 
merely  added  up  and  divided  through  by  39. 

This  rule  obviously  needs  additional 
study,  and  it  will  get  It  under  this  bill. 

All  of  this  research  and  study  will  take 
time.  In  the  meantime,  Congress  must 
act  to  guarantee  services  to  the  rural 
areas — especially  transportation  serv- 
ices. The  Rural  Rail  Preservation  Act 
win  be  a  big  step  in  this  direction,  and 
it  will  provide  the  close  scrutiny  neces- 
sary to  prevent  irreparable  damage  from 
being  done. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  responsively 
and  expeditiously  in  the  treatment  of 
this  proposal,  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
address  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  to  design  a  truly  overall  balanced 
transportation  plan. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 

FONG,  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mt.  HAN- 
SEN, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Holl- 
INGS,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits, 
and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  several  technical  changes  which  were 
recently  brought  to  my  attention,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  HtJMPHREY,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Mondale,  and  myself,  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 
Association. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  providing  Federal  recognition  to  this 
private,  nonprofit  association. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  the  in- 
come limitation  on  the  deduction  for 
household  and  dependent  care  services 
necessary  for  gainful  employment  and 
to  make  such  deduction  an  adjustment 
to  gross  income.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  remedy  inequi- 
ties in  the  income  tax  deduction  for 
child-care  expenses. 

Under  present  law,  child-care  ex- 
penses are  not  treated  as  an  ordinary 
employment-related  business  expense. 
Instead,  special  tax  treatment  is  provided 
to  certain  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies who  have  suflScient  deductible  ex- 
penses to  make  itemizing  of  tax  deduc- 
tions worthwhile.  A  maximum  child- 
care  deduction  of  $400  Is  allowed  to  full- 
time  workers  in  families  with  not  more 
than  $18,000  adjusted  gross  income.  The 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  families 
earning  between  $18,000  and  $27,600  de- 
creases on  a  sliding  scale  as  income  in- 
creases. Deductions  are  not  allowed  for 
families  earning  over  $27,600  for  part- 
time  workers,  for  students,  or  for  child- 
care  payments  made  to  any  relative. 

These  restrictions  have  had  the  effect 
of  denying  needed  tax  relief  to  working 
parents  and  limiting  the  availability  of 
child-care  facilities  and  services.  In 
1972,  12.8  million  working  mothers  were 
in  the  labor  force.  Only  an  estimated 
one  in  10  of  the  families  thus  eligible  for 
child-care  deductions  actually  were  able 
to  claim  it  on  their  tax  returns.  And  for 
the  26  million  children  who  had  work- 
ing mothers,  day-care  facilities  were 
available  for  only  905,000.  The  estimated 
cost  of  child  care  Is  $1,600  to  $3,000  per 
year  per  child. 

IRS  Commissioner  Donald  Alexander 
has  stated: 

The  child  care  deduction  was  a  relief  provi- 
sion enacted  by  Congress  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  low-Income  families  where  the 
earnings  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  the 
father,  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of 
minimum  living  standards. 

If  one  accepts  that  explanation  of  leg- 
islative intent,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
present  law  fails  to  meet  that  goal.  In 
fact,  the  law  effectively  precludes  vir- 
tually all  poor  and  modest  income  fami- 
lies from  claiming  the  deduction. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  families  earning 
less  than  $10,000  per  year  do  not  item- 
ize deductions  on  their  income  tax  re- 
turns. This  is  because  most  low-Income 
families  do  not  own  their  homes  and  do 
not  enjoy  the  tax  benefits  of  homeown- 
ership.  An  estimated  two-thirds  of  item- 
ized deductions  are  accounted  for  by  in- 
terest and  State  and  local  taxes.  Low  in- 
come families  who  do  not  own  their  own 
homes  may  find  that  their  deductions — 
even  including  child-care  expenses — do 
not  exceed  the  amount  available  imder 
the  standard  deduction.  Thus,  when 
these  families  file  their  return,  they  get 
no  credit  for  their  child-care  expenses. 

To  meet  the  goal  of  giving  effective  tax 
relief  to  working  parents  who  must  work 
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to  maintain  minimum  living  standards, 
the  most  effective  measure  would  be  to 
consider  child-care  expenses  as  adjust- 
ments to  income.  For  that  is  what  they 
are.  This  change  in  the  law  would  ben- 
efit an  estimated  three  times  as  many 
families  as  at  present. 

Adjustments  to  income  are  included 
in  our  tax  codes  on  the  theory  that  the 
taxpayer  would  be  subject  to  pay  taxes 
only  on  that  portion  of  income  which 
exceeds  the  cost  of  earning  it.  For  ex- 
ample, moving,  transportation,  food, 
lodging,  entertainment  and  educational 
expenses  that  are  job  related  are  de- 
ducted from  income  to  determine  the 
employee's  adjusted  gross  income.  Just 
as  these  costs  are  a  necessary  cost  of 
earning  income,  so  are  child-care  costs 
for  working  parents.  Accordingly  child- 
care  expenses  should  be  accorded  the 
same  tax  treatment  as  these  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  IRS,  in  explaining  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  stated: 

It  was  recognized  that  an  adult  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  small  children  might  incur 
child-care  expenses  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
that  these  expenses,  therefore,  can  be  viewed 
as  to  some  extent  like  an  employee's  business 
expenses. 

By  treating  child-care  expenses  "as  to 
some  extent  like"  employee's  business  ex- 
penses, instead  of  as  completely  legiti- 
mate business  expenses,  a  legal  fiction 
has  been  created  which  has  no  place  in 
law.  Child-care  is  either  a  necessary  and 
normal  business  expense  or  it  isn't. 

If  child-care  expenses  are  a  necessary 
and  normal  business  expense,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  our  current  law  is  inequi- 
table on  a  second  count.  A  businessman 
may  deduct  the  full  amount  of  any  busi- 
ness expense  regardless  of  his  income, 
while  a  working  couple  cannot  deduct 
their  full  child-care  expenses  if  their  in- 
come is  too  high.  The  income  limitation 
Imposed  on  child-care  deductions  is  not 
imposed  on  any  other  business  expense. 
If  a  businessman  earning  $30,000  per 
year  can  deduct  the  full  $25  of  his  busi- 
ness lunch  from  his  income,  so  should  a 
working  couple  earning  $30,000  per  year 
be  able  to  deduct  the  full  $25  of  a  daily 
child  care  service.  Under  present  law  the 
working  couple  earning  $30,000  can  de- 
duct none  of  their  expenses.  If  the  couple 
earns  between  $18,000  and  $27,600  they 
can  only  deduct  up  to  $12.50  of  their  $25 
expenses.  There  is  no  justification  for 
this  discrimination. 

If  we  wish  our  tax  laws  to  be  progres- 
sive, we  should  look  to  our  rate  struc- 
ture to  accomplish  that  end.  If  we  wish 
people  with  the  same  tax  paying  ability 
to  bear  the  same  tax  burden,  we  should 
not  enact  discriminatory  income  limita- 
tions for  specific  deductions — such  as  for 
child-care  services. 

The  present  income  limitation  has  the 
effect  of  eroding  the  income  of  couples 
whose  incomes  are  over  the  limitation. 
For  example,  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column  "The  High  Cost  of  a  Second  In- 
come" by  Richard  M.  Cohen,  traces  the 
erosion  of  earnings  of  a  hypothetical 
couple  earning  $30,000  a  year.  Cohen 
says. 

It  looks  like  a  nice,  healthy  sum,  but 
chUd-care  expenses  can  reduce  a  family's  In- 


come subsrtantlally.  If  we  assume  that  the 
husband  earns  $20,000  and  the  wife  $10,000 
(a  higher  than  average  figure  for  women  in 
the  work  force) ,  her  income  erodes  like  thlfi: 

State,  local  and  federal  taxes  and  Social 
Security  wUl  take  at  least  20  per  cent  of  her 
pay.  That's  $38  out  of  her  $193  a  week  salary, 
bringing  her  take-home  income  down  to  $156. 
If  she  automatically  enroUed  In  employee 
Insurance  plans,  or  Is  required  to  pay  union 
dues,  shell  lose  about  $5  more — $160. 

If  she  obeys  the  law  and  pays  her  sitter  the 
minimum  wage  for  a  40-hour  week  child  care 
will  cost  about  $84.  Now  she's  down  to  $66 
for  the  week.  And  If  she  obeys  one  law,  why 
not  another — the  Social  Security  Act.  Her 
employer  contribution  would  be  $4.91  a  week. 
If  she  also  pays  the  employee's  share — a  com- 
mon practice  In  the  Washington  area  where 
sitters  strike  some  hard  bargains — ^the  above 
figure  should  be  doubled  to  $9.82.  Iliat  re- 
duces her  "profit"  to  $56.18  a  week. 

That  should  be  end  of  the  slide — ^but  It 
Isn't.  For  household  workers,  like  others,  are 
entitled  to  paid  vacations,  sl<*  leave  and 
paid  holidays.  That  can  sometimes  mean 
temporary  help,  overtime,  or  a  day  at  h<Mne 
with  the  child,  any  one  of  which  can  mean 
a  loes  of  Income  or  an  added  expense.  More- 
over, there  are  other  costs  associated  with 
work — a  larger  wardrobe,  commuting, 
lunches  and  possibly  a  second  car.  Taking  all 
this  Into  account,  the  woman's  weekly  "prof- 
It"  wiU  be  reduced  by  another  $10 — or  more. 

She  would  now  clear  about  $46.18  a  week, 
or  about  $1.15  an  hour. 

This  hyi>othetical  case  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  real  counterparts.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  income  limitation  on  real 
couples,  or  on  working  widows  and  divor- 
cees, with  children  to  care  for,  is  to 
create  an  unfair  obstacle  to  the  woman's 
employment  by  severely  limiting  the 
amoimt  of  additional  Income  that  will  be 
left  over  after  taxes  and  expenses.  For 
some  women,  the  small  additional  in- 
come may  not  be  worth  it,  despite  a 
strong  desire  to  have  a  career.  For  many 
who  have  no  choice,  the  small  real  in- 
come will  mean  very  few  luxuries  and  a 
feeling  that  the  tax  laws  are  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

The  most  effective  way  to  remove  this 
obstacle  to  female  employment  is  to  re- 
move the  income  limitation  on  the  child- 
care  deduction.  Such  a  revision  in  the 
tax  code  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of 
tax  equity  and  progressivity.  The  child- 
care  deduction  is  not  a  loophole  to  allow 
the  well  off  to  escape  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden.  It  is  a  legitimate  cost  of 
employment  for  working  mothers.  If  our 
tax  rates  are  progressive,  and  if  allow- 
able deductions  are  all  legitimate,  as  they 
should  be,  then  the  tax  system  should 
work  to  fairly  distribute  the  burden  of 
taxes  by  income  class  and  among  persons 
with  substantially  equal  incomes. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  that  child-care  expenses  be  con- 
sidered as  adjustments  to  income  and 
that  the  limitation  on  income  be  re- 
moved. Also,  it  Instructs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
provide  space  on  income  tax  form  1040A, 
popularly  known  as  the  "short  form," 
for  claiming  the  child-care  expense  ad- 
justment to  income.  This  will  assure  that 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  will 
not  be  denied  the  opportimity  to  benefit 
from  this  legitimate  deduction,  because 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  tax  return  form. 

The  simple  changes  I  am  recommend- 
ing can  erase  the  major  inequities  in  the 
child-care  deduction  laws.  Together  with 


S.  703,  which  I  have  also  introduced,  to 
extend  the  deduction  to  families  in 
which  one  parent  works  and  the  other  is 
a  full-time  student,  these  improvements 
will  give  parents  the  freedom  to  enjoy 
their  children  and  their  careers.  The  cur- 
rent shortage  of  child-care  services  and 
facilities  can  be  alleviated  as  parents 
make  individual  choices  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  services  they  desire  for  their 
children. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  Congress  has  come 
a  long  way  in  recognizing  the  right  of 
women  to  choose  between  being  a  full- 
time  housewife  or  having  a  professional 
career  and  in  understanding  that  the 
financial  demands  on  many  famihes  can 
no  longer  be  adequately  met  on  the  wages 
of  a  single  breadwinner.  It  Is  time  to 
bring  our  tax  laws  fully  up  to  date  with 
these  realities. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
special  dependency  requirements  for  en- 
titlement to  husband's  and  widower's  in- 
surance benefits,  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children, 
and  to  make  certain  other  changes  so 
that  benefits  for  husbands,  widowers,  and 
fathers  will  be  payable  on  the  same  basis 
as  benefits  for  wives,  widows,  and  moth- 
ers. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  propose  certain  changes  In  title  n 
of  tJie  Social  Security  Act  which  I  feel 
will  bring  our  system  of  compensation 
into  line  with  this  Nation's  changing 
social  conditions.  The  amendments  I 
introduce  have  also  been  proposed  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Hawaiian,  Representa- 
tive Spark  Matsunaga. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  has 
been  a  potent  force  for  change  during  the 
past  decade.  The  movement  has  awak- 
ened this  Nation  to  how  it  wastes  valu- 
able resources  by  relegating  women, 
through  tradition  and  law,  to  inferior 
roles.  It  hopefully  has  taught  us  to  eval- 
uate human  beings  on  an  individual  basis 
without  regard  to  sex. 

Thanks  to  the  women's  movement,  we 
are  moving  to  overturn  legal  barriers  to 
equal  opportunity  for  both  sexes.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  State  of  Hawaii 
was  the  first  to  ratify  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  which,  when  it  becomes  part 
of  the  Constitution,  will  eliminate  what 
discriminatory  laws  have  not  been  re- 
moved already  by  legislative  and  judicial 
action. 

The  equal  rights  movement  has  di- 
rected attention  at  legal  discrimination 
against  women,  but  it  should  also  make 
us  aware  that  some  laws  discriminate 
against  men.  There  are  several  abuses 
of  this  nature  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  I  propose  we  do  away  with  them. 

We  must  realize  special  treatment  for 
women,  simply  because  they  are  women, 
is  as  wrong  as  discrimination  against 
them,  because  of  their  sex.  Several  sec- 
tions of  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
allot  special  benefits  to  women  in  certain 
situations,  but  refuse  these  benefits  to 
men  in  the  same  situations.  This  is  wrong 
and  should  be  corrected. 
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For  example,  when  a  man  covered  by 
social  security  dies,  his  widow  receives 
special  benefits  if  she  is  62  or  has  a  minor 
child.  But  if  a  woman  covered  by  social 
security  dies,  her  widower  in  the  same 
circumstances  only  receives  a  small,  one- 
time death  benefit  unless  he  can  prove 
his  wife  provided  at  least  half  his  sup- 
port. 

This  provision  seems  especially  unfair 
at  a  time  when  30  million  women  are 
working  and  paying  into  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  assixme  a  wife  pro- 
vides less  than  half  her  family's  income. 
This  provisions  is  especially  disturbing 
in  Hawaii  where  we  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  working  wives  than  any  other 
State. 

To  correct  this  abuse  and  several  re- 
lated ones,  I  am  offering  a  companion 
bill  to  one  Mr.  Matsunaga  introduced  in 
the  House.  My  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  special  dependency  requirements  for 
husband's  and  widower's  benefits  in  S. 
277.  I  am  cosponsoring  that  bill,  but  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  correct  other 
deficiencies  as  well. 

In  addition  to  allowing  widowers  to 
collect  benefits  without  proving  depend- 
ence, my  bill  would : 

Permit  a  divorced  man  to  draw  a 
spouse's  benefit  at  age  62  if  the  marriage 
lasted  20  years  and  he  has  not  remar- 
ried. Divorced  women  now  enjoy  this 
benefit; 

Pay  a  parent's  benefit  to  a  surviving 
father  with  a  child  in  his  care  until  the 
child  reaches  age  22.  Surviving  mothers 
now  receive  such  benefits; 

Permit  a  man  to  draw  a  spouse's  bene- 
fit equal  to  half  the  primary  amount,  if 
he  is  caring  for  a  minor  child  or  has 
reached  age  62.  Men  now  receive  this 
benefit  only  if  they  are  62  or  older. 
Women  are  eligible  under  either  circimi- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  major 
changes,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be 
costly  ones.  But  their  enactment  will 
be  a  reaffirmation  of  our  opposition  to 
sex  discrimination  in  all  forms. 

Social  security  payments  now  account 
for  about  one-fifth  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Approximately  33  million  Ameri- 
cans benefit  from  this  program.  A  sys- 
tem to  big  and  so  inclusive  must  be  fair. 
I  believe  the  amendments  I  am  propos- 
ing will  make  it  more  fair. 


ByMr.BAYH: 

S.  1222.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals;  to  prohibit  the 
poisoning  of  mammals  and  birds  on  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States;  to  reg- 
ulate the  manufacture,  sale,  and  posses- 
sion of  certain  chemical  toxicants;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  1223.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of  mam- 
mals and  birds.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  two  bills,  similar  in  nature 
to  legislation  I  introduced  In  the  93d 
Congress.  The  first,  the  Antipoisoning 
Act,  would  permanently  end  the  use  of 


certain  poisons  on  public  lands  except 
in  extiaordinaiy  situations  and,  at  the 
same  time,  assist  the  States  in  fiinding 
adequate  means  of  predator  control.  The 
second  bill  is  designed  to  discourage  the 
use  of  painful  devices  in  the  trapping  of 
mammals  and  birds. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  all  too  clear  that 
the  unnecessary  use  of  extremely  toxic 
poisons  for  predator  control  on  public 
lands  and  the  continued  use  of  inhumane 
devices  in  the  trapping  of  mammals  and 
birds  are  highly  objectionable  practices 
that  must  be  ended.  While  effective  pred- 
ator control  is  essential,  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  massive  amounts  of  poison — 
which  often  kill  nontargeted  animals  and 
can  eventually  contaminate  the  water 
supply  of  nearby  commimities — ^has  del- 
eterious side  effects  which  are  simply 
too  risky  to  justify  this  method  of  deal- 
ing with  predators. 

Proposals  to  terminate  poisoning  pro- 
grams on  public  lands  have  aroused 
highly  emotional  debate  during  the  past 
few  years ;  debate  intensified  by  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  facts  to  lend  a  stabilizing 
effect.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  no 
detailed  statistics  on  the  extent  of  do- 
mestic animal  losses  due  to  predation, 
nor  is  there  hard  information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  predator-control 
techniques — including  poisons. 

However,  we  do  know  from  the  Cain 
Report  of  1972  that  during  the  20-year 
period  of  1951  to  1970  at  least  $110  mil- 
lion in  Federal  and  contributed  funds 
were  spent  on  animal  damage  programs. 
Under  these,  programs,  more  than  1,000 
tons  of  poisoned  meat  as  well  as  huge 
amounts  of  compoimd  1080,  strychnine 
tablets,  and  poisoned  grain  were  dis- 
bursed throughout  our  Western  lands. 
We  also  know  from  an  environmental 
impact  statement  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  there  were 
a  number  of  unintentional  accidents  to 
humans,  19;  dogs,  87;   horses,  12;  and 
other  animals  during  the  10-year  period 
of  1959-69.  Almost  two- thirds  of  these 
accidents   were   caused   by   poison-dis- 
bursing agents.  Finally  we  know  that  the 
use  of  indiscriminate  poisons  has  led  to 
the  death  of  many  nontargeted  animals 
and  has  disrupted  the  predation  cycle 
more  than  is  necessary.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  poisons  are  not 
biodegradable  is  most  disturbing,  as  it 
raises  the  probability  that  large  amounts 
of  these  poisons  have  been  accumulating 
in  our  water  supplies  and  can  eventually 
affect  humans.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that 
past  programs  are  unsatisfactory. 

History  suggests  there  is  a  clear  con- 
sensus in  favor  of  finding  alternatives  to 
poisoning.  In  1972,  a  bill  to  establish  al- 
ternative methods  of  predator  control 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
That  same  year  the  President  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11643  restricting  the  use  of 
chemical  toxicants  for  predator  control 
on  Federal  lands  and  in  Federal  pro- 
grams to  certified  emergency  situations 
Also,  on  March  9,  1972,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  issued  suspen- 
sion and  cancellation  notices  for  the 
registration  of  all  products  containing 
cyanide,  strychnine,  and  sodium  mono- 
fiouracetate— 1080.  AU  uses  of  thalUum 
sulfate,  a  rodentlcide  widely  misused  for 


predator  control,  were  prohibited  at  the 
same  time.  The  order  was  based  primar- 
ily on  evidence  that  the  use  of  these 
pesticides  posed  an  "imminent  hazard" 
to  nontargeted  animals  as  well  as  hu- 
mans. The  availability  of  nonchemical 
alternatives  for  predator  control  and 
the  lack  of  evidence  that  these  poisons 
actually  reduced  livestock  losses  to  pred- 
ators were  also  important  considerations 
Although  I  commended  these  steps  at 
the  time,  I  also  believe  that  such 
fundamental  protections  require  the 
authority  and  permanence  of  law.  Ex- 
ecutive and  agency  orders  are  repealed 
too  easUy.  Therefore,  I  hope  Congress 
will  act  promptly  to  prevent  by  statute 
the  use  of  poisons  that  adulterate  our 
environment. 

The  Anti-Poisoning  Act  which  I  am 
Introducing  today,  has  three  main  pur- 
poses: First,  to  outlaw  the  manufacture 
sale  or  use  of  particularly  toxic  poisons ' 
second,  to  prohibit  the  routine  use  of 
poisoning  on  Federal  lands;  and  third 
to  encourage  the  development  of  alter- 
native methods  of  predator  control,  as 
well  as  their  utUization  by  Individual 
States.  Exceptions  to  the  poisoning  pro- 
hibltion  would  be  possible,  but  any  use 
of  poison  would  require  a  detailed  writ- 
ten justification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior, following  ample  opportunity  for 
public  debate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  addi- 
tional provisions  in  my  bill  that  I  would 
hke  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  First,  under  my  proposal,  a 
public  hearing  would  be  required  before 
the  emergency  use  of  poisons  Is  permitted 
on  public  lands.  Second,  poisoning  could 
not  be  justified,  even  as  a  last  resort,  to 
prevent  major  damage  to  domestic  live- 
stock alone.  Third,  a  total  of  only  $4 
million  is  authorized  for  the  first  year  of 
the  program.  Fourth,  the  Federal  role  In 
predator  control  programs,  or  in  the 
funding  thereof,  would  be  eliminated 
after  3  years  of  transitional  assistance 
with  the  responsibility  given  to  the 
States. 

Since  the  prohibition  in  my  bill  is  also 
directed  at  the  use  of  the  pesticides 
banned  by  the  Envlromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  I  have  added  provisions  to 
require  recordkeeping  and  licensing  to 
keep  track  of  the  possession  and  the 
use  of  all  banned  compounds.  If  control 
programs  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
States,  such  recordkeeping  is  essential 
to  efficient  monitoring  and  enforcement. 
Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pur- 
chase from  producers  the  compounds 
and  chemicals  banned  under  the  bill. 
Under      FIPRA— Federal      Insecticide, 
Fungicide,    and    Rodenticide    Act— the 
agency  is  required  to  pay  indemnities  to 
producers  who  suffer  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  registration 
of  their  products.  The  parallel  section  of 
my  bill  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  in- 
demnity  payment   mechanism   at   the 
same  time  that  it  removes  excess  stocks 
of  the  pesticides  from  the  market.  Since 
registration  for  these  poisons  has  already 
been  canceled  imder  FIFRA,  indemni- 
ties presumably  have  been  paid  where 
necessary.  However,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  working  a  financial  hardship  on 
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any  producer,  the  authorization  for  pay- 
ment should  be  established  while 
recognizing  that  any  actual  expense 
would  be  minimal. 

As  to  the  larger  question  of  whether 
a  statutory  prohibition  on  the  manufac- 
ture or  use  of  these  poisons  for  predator 
control  is  necessary,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
will  make  Congressional  intent  clearer 
than  previous  administrative  actions  to 
those  who  wish  to  use  poisons  on  private 
lands  and  to  those  who  request  special 
permission  for  a  "limited  emergency" 
poisoning  program.  A  statutory  ban  will 
also  encourage  more  research  in  alter- 
native predator  control  techniques,  since 
it  would  put  to  rest  any  lingering  hopes 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  might  repeal  its  order  at  some 
future  date.  Since  it  now  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will,  in  fact,  rescind  its  or- 
der, we  can  end  fruitless  speciilatlon  on 
this  point  and  move  more  effectively  to 
other  means  of  predator  control  by  en- 
acting this  bill. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  although  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue  to 
help  fund  research  and  to  establish  uni- 
form standards  for  State  predator  con- 
trol programs,  we  should  also  terminate 
the  Federal  role  in  the  operation  and 
funding  of  predator  control  programs 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
time  period  established  in  my  bill  is  3 
years.  This  is  important  since,  in  view 
of  the  Government's  past  willingness  to 
protect  livestock  on  public  lands,  we  bear 
a  responsibility  to  livestock  producers  to 
help  them  find  effective  alternatives  to 
poisoning. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  painful  de- 
vices in  the  trapping  of  mammals  and 
birds  Is  an  issue  often  associated  with 
the  poisoning  program  for  predator  con- 
trol. For  this  reason,  I  am  today  also  re- 
Introducing  my  legislation  to  ban  the 
continued  use  of  certain  traps. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  use  of  the  steel- jaw 
leg-hold  traps  in  the  control  of  wildlife, 
and  taking  furbearers.  This  device, 
the  most  widely  used  trap  in  the  United 
States,  was  developed  In  the  1820's.  The 
leg-hold  trap  is  designed  to  capture  and 
hold  an  animal  until  the  trapper  arrives 
to  kill  it.  Most  frequently,  the  animal  is 
killed  with  a  club  or  other  blunt  instru- 
ment. 

Two  factors  make  leg-hold  traps  work. 
First,  the  jaws  of  the  trap  must  close 
quickly  in  order  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  removing  its  foot  and  escaping. 
Second,  the  traps  must  have  sufficient 
resistance  to  prying  so  the  animal  can- 
not spread  the  jaws  and  free  Itself.  In 
time  the  leg  of  the  animal  caught  In  a 
steel  jaw  trap  may  become  numb  from 
loss  of  blood  circulation.  When  first  cap- 
tured, however,  the  animal  is  subject  to 
Intense  agony,  and  even  after  the  blood 
circulation  has  been  slowed,  there  will 
be  intermittent  periods  of  pain  and 
numbness  as  long  as  the  trap  remains 
locked  around  the  animal's  leg. 

As  painful  as  the  leg-hold  trap  Is  in 

Its   clamping   and   holding   action,   its 

greatest  cruelty  hes  in  the  fact  that  the 

trapped  animal  is  held  fast  for  hours. 
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perhaps  even  days,  before  being  killed  or 
released. 

The  animal's  initial  reaction  to  trap- 
ping often  will  be  repeated  attempts  to 
bite  or  pull  the  affected  limb  free,  re- 
sulting in  torn  ligaments  and  flesh,  brok- 
en teeth,  and  other  injuries.  In  many 
instances,  animals  will  chew  off  their 
legs  in  order  to  escape.  Known  as  "wring- 
offs"  the  wounded  escapees  are  easy  prey 
for  other  animals.  That  that  avoid  pred- 
ators face  a  slow  death  from  gangrene, 
shock,  loss  of  blood,  and  infection. 

The  suffering  of  trapped  animals  is 
not  confined  to  furbearers;  the  steel  jaw 
trap  does  not  discriminate.  Dogs,  cats, 
birds,  deer,  domestic  stock,  and  even  en- 
dangered species  are  being  caught  and 
killed  in  these  devices.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  reported  that  the  num- 
ber of  unwanted  birds  and  mammals 
"accidentally"  caught  in  leg-hold  traps 
Is  twice  the  catch  of  the  target  animals. 
And,  according  to  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion for  Humane  Trapping,  the  ratio  of 
unwanted  animals  to  desired  furbearers 
found  In  traps  is  3  to  1. 

There  are  many  tragic  situations  in- 
volving unwanted  wildUfe  and  traps. 
Ducks,  for  example,  often  use  ponds 
constructed  by  beavers  as  feeding 
grounds;  reports  have  been  made  of 
ducks  caught  in  beaver  sets  both  above 
and  below  water  level,  resulting  in 
crushed  or  shattered  legs  or  broken 
necks. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  significant  fact 
Is  that  trapping  is  primarily  conducted 
by  amateurs  who  are  interested  in  rec- 
reation or  a  source  of  supplemental  in- 
come. According  to  Argus  Archives,  a 
reputable  publication  on  humane  Issues, 
the  single  greatest  portion  of  trappers  In 
the  United  States  consists  of  high  school 
students.  Only  1  percent  of  all  trappers 
can  be  classified  as  experienced  profes- 
sionals. Thus,  for  the  most  part  trapping 
is  a  hobby,  for  weekend  sportsmen  whose 
traps  are  left  unattended  during  much 
of  the  week,  and  for  children  who  are 
unlikely  to  check  their  Unes  during  the 
inclement  weather  which  usually  ac- 
companies trapping  seasons.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  aboUsh  inhumane  trapping. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  market  for  wild 
animal  pelts  does  exist,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
ban  leg-hold  traps  unless  Inexpensive, 
effective  alternative  traps  are  available. 
There  are  a  variety  of  commercially 
available  traps  capable  of  painlessly  cap- 
turing or  instantaneously  killing  animals. 
For  instance,  the  Conlbear  series  is  com- 
petitive with  leg-hold  and  other  traps, 
but  their  purpose  and  design  are  radically 
different  from  those  of  the  leg-hold;  the 
Conlbear  is  designed  to  kill  an  animal 
instantly  by  breaking  Its  back  or  neck. 
For  those  trappers  who  have  already  In- 
vested in  a  number  of  steel  jaw  traps  and 
who  thus  cannot  buy  new  traps,  strips  of 
v.-eatherstripplng  can  be  wrapped  around 
the  jaws  of  an  offset  trap.  An  Oneida 
Victor  No.  3  trap  thus  transformed,  will 
not  harm  or  even  pain  the  fingers  of  a 
person  accidentally  caught;  nor  can  the 
fingers  be  set  free  without  aid  from  a 
third  party.  The  cost  to  the  trapper  of 


this  minor  adjustment  is  less  than  40 
cents  per  trap. 

The  feasibility  of  banning  leg-hold 
traps  is  already  well  established.  The 
States  of  Florida  and  Hawaii  have  taken 
such  action  and  in  New  Jersey  and  Ala- 
bama the  use  of  leg-hold  traps  Is  so  re- 
stricted as  to  require  an  almost  total  de- 
pendence on  instant  kill  and  humane 
capture  devices.  In  addition,  several  other 
States  have  considered  similar  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years. 

While  there  has  been  enough  experi- 
ence to  evaluate  fully  the  impact  of  such 
laws  in  the  United  States,  other  coim- 
tries  provide  us  with  ample  evidence  that 
wildlife  management  programs  will  not 
be  significantly  retarded  by  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Eleven  countries  now 
prohibit  the  use  of  leg-hold  traps,  includ- 
ing England.  West  Germany.  Chile,  and 
Denmark. 

More  humane  trapping  methods  can 
and  must  be  adopted.  For  too  long  Gov- 
ernment and  wildlife  management  agen- 
cies have  ignored  and  evaded  the  ques- 
tion of  humane  trapping,  because  of  eco- 
nomic considerations.  We  must  begin  to 
promote  the  development  and  use  of 
painless,  selective  methods  of  wildlife 
control  and  leave  behind  the  antiquated 
weapons  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mission of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  regiilations 
promulgated  under  this  act.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  prescribe  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  trapping  and  shall  designate  the 
specific  traps  designed  to  capture  pain- 
lessly or  to  kill  instantly. 

In  addition  to  establishing  national 
trapping  standards,  the  bill  has  six  other 
goals:  First,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
humane traps  on  Federal  lands;  second, 
to  prohibit  interstate  commerce  in  In- 
humane traps;  third,  to  prohibit  the  In- 
terstate commerce  of  products  taken 
from  animals  which  were  captured  with 
inhumane  traps;  fourth,  to  require  the 
inspection  of  traps  at  least  once  every 
24  hours;  fifth,  to  assist  individual  States 
in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act;  and  sixth,  to  encourage  the  sub- 
mission by  individuals  of  information 
leading  to  the  apprehension  of  luiy  in- 
dividual violating  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  is  not  Intended  to  wipe  out  the  trap- 
ping industry  nor  to  inhibit  unnecessar- 
ily predator  control  programs.  The  bill 
itself  states  in  its  finding  that — 

It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  prevent  this 
unnecessary  suffering  through  discouraging 
the  use  of  such  traps  and  devices,  but  In  a 
manner  which  shall  not  prejudice  the  right 
of  private  landowners  to  protect  private 
property  or  domestic  animals  against  damage 
and  depredation. 

I  hope  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  will- 
ing to  act  this  year  on  this  basic,  but  too 
long  neglected  issue. 

I  request  imanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  these  bills  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1222 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Antipolsonlng  Act  of  1975", 
and  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  wolf,  the  coyote,  the  moun- 
tain lion,  the  lynx,  the  bobcat,  the  »everal 
species  of  bear,  and  other  large,  wild  car- 
nivores native  to  North  America  and  com- 
monly known  as  predatory  mammals  are 
among  the  wildlife  resources  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

DEFINmoNS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Public  lands"  means  all  publicly 
owned  lands  of  the  tJnited  States; 

(b)  the  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, organization,  or  association,  Includ- 
ing any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government,  a  State 
government,  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of: 

(c)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  shall  not  incude  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  foregoing  enti- 
tles; 

(d)  the  term  "chemical  toxicant"  means 
any  chemical  substance  which,  when  in- 
gested, inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  when  applied 
to,  or  Injected  into  the  body,  in  relatively 
small  amounts,  by  its  chemical  action  may 
cause  significant  bodily  malfunction.  Injury, 
illness,  or  death  to  animals  or  man; 

(e)  the  term  "predatory  animal"  means 
any  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile  which  habitu- 
ally preys  upon  other  animals; 

(f )  the  term  "depredating  animals"  means 
any  nonpredatory  mammal  or  reptile  causing 
damage  to  agricultural  crops  or  natural  re- 
sources; 

(g)  the  term  "secondary  poisoning  effect" 
means  the  result  attributable  to  a  chemical 
toxicant  which,  after  being  ingested,  in- 
haled, or  absorbed  by  or  into,  or  when  ap- 
plied to  or  injected  Into  a  mammal,  bird, 
or  reptile,  is  retained  in  Its  tissue,  or  other- 
wise retained  In  such  a  manner  and  quantity 
that  the  tissue  itself  or  retaining  part  If 
thereafter  Ingested  by  man  or  another  mam- 
mal, bird,  or  reptile,  produces  the  effects  set 
forth  In  subsection  (d)  hereof;  and 

(h)  the  term  "field  use"  means  any  use 
on  lands  not  In  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
occupied  buildings. 

PT7BLIC  LANDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  no  person  shall — 

(1)  make  field  use  of  any  chemical  toxi- 
cant on  any  Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  predatory  animals;  or 

(2)  make  field  use  on  such  lands  of  any 
chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any  secon- 
dary poisoning  effect  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles. 

(b)  In  any  specific  Instance  where  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believes,  because  of  unusuaj 
and  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  It  Is 
imperative  to  use  poisons  on  public  lands 
for  animal  control,  he  shall  place  a  Notice 
of  Intention  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  proposed  beginning 
of  the  program  and  shall  give  a  public  hear- 
ing to  anyone  who  wishes  to  protest  the 
poisoning;  the  program  shall  not  be  begun 
until  a  review  of  the  protest  Is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  case  may  be.  and  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  need  of  the  program  Is 
placed  In  the  Federal  Register.  The  use  of 
poison  under  such  a  program  must  be  essen- 
tial— 


(1)  to  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety; 

(2)  to  the  preservation  of  one  or  more 
wildlife  species  threatened  with  extinction 
or  likely  within  the  foreseeable  future  to 
become  so  threatened;  or 

(3)  to  the  prevention  of  substantial  Irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  significant 
natural  resources. 

(c)  In  such  emergencies.  In  the  absence  of 
an  approved  program  for  control  of  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals  for  the  State  in 
question,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  provide  technical  assistance  to  a 
State  agency,  or  to  direct  Federal  personnel 
to  oversee  the  emergency  program. 

(d)  Any  person.  Including  officials,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  for  the  first 
offense,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or 
both;  upon  conviction  of  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  violators  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  Imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  12  months,  or  both. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1975. 

ALTERNATIVE   METHODS  OP  PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory  and 
depredating  animals  and  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  use  by  States  of  methods  which  are 
consistent  with  accepted  principles  of  wild- 
life management  and  the  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  conduct  directly  or 
by  agreement  with  qualified  agencies  or  In- 
stitutions, public  and  private,  a  program  of 
research  which  shall  concern  the  control  and 
conservation  of  predatory  and  depredating 
animals  and  the  abatement  of  damage  caused 
by  such  animals.  Research  objectives,  and 
the  program  of  research  authorized  by  this 
subsection,  shall  be  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  cooperation  with  each  of  the  affected 
States.    (' 

(b )  TTie  program  of  research  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  the  testing  of  methods  used  for  the 
control  of  predator  and  depredating  animals 
and  the  abatement  of  damage  caused  by  such 
animals; 

(2)  the  development  of  effective  methods 
for  predator  control  and  the  abatement  of 
damage  caused  by  predatory  and  depredating 
animals  which  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  environmental  quality  and  which 
conserve,  to  the  greatest  degree  pwsslble,  the 
Nation's  wildlife  resources,  including  preda- 
tory animals; 

(3)  a  continuing  Inventory,  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  of  the  Nation's  predatory 
animals,  and  the  identification  of  those 
species  which  are  or  may  become  threatened 
with  extinction:  and 

(4)  the  development  of  means  by  which 
to  disseminate  to  States  the  findings  of 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  demonstrations  of  methods  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  pro- 
vide such  other  extension  services.  Including 
training  of  State  personnel,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably requested  by  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  State. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  in  the  three  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  financial  assistance  to  any  State 
which  may  annually  propose  to  administer  a 
program   for  the   control  of  predatory  and 


depredating  animals.  To  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  any  such  State  pro- 
gram must  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  meet 
such  standards  as  he  may,  by  regulation, 
establish  except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
such  State  program  which  entails  the  field 
use  of  chemical  toxicants  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  predatory  animals  or  the  field  use  of 
any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any  sec- 
ondary poisoning  effect  for  the  purposes  of 
killing  other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  tempo- 
rary State  program  which  entails  such  emer- 
gency use  of  chemical  toxicants  as  he  may 
authorize,  in  each  specific  case,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health  or  safety:  the  pres- 
ervation of  one  or  more  wildlife  species 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  so  threat- 
ened, or  for  the  prevention  of  substantial 
irretrievable  damage  to  nationally  significant 
natural  resources.  Such  approval  will  not  be 
made  until  in  each  specific  case  he  makes  a 
written  finding,  following  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  that  an  emergency  exists  that  can- 
not be  dealt  with  by  any  means  which  do  not 
involve  the  use  of  chemical  toxicants.  Prior 
to  his  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  each  proposed  emergency  use 
being  considered  under  this  section.  Such 
notice  shall  invite  the  submission  from  in- 
terested parties,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  notice,  of  written  data  and  or  views 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  emergency  use. 

(b)  An  annual  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  no  such  annual  payment  shall  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  In  the 
first  year,  50  per  centum  In  the  second  year, 
or  25  per  centum  In  the  third  year,  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  approved  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof: 

(2)  no  such  annual  payment  to  any  State 
shall  exceed  $300,000  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment,  $200,000  In  the  third 
fiscal  year  following  enactment; 

(3)  no  payment  otherwise  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  to  a  State  whose 
share.  In  whole  or  part,  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  approved  under  subsection  (a) 
hereof  is  to  be  paid  from  funds  not  appro- 
priated by  its  legislature;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  10  percentum  of  the 
State  share  may  be  from  funds  derived  from 
sale  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  licenses 
or  permits. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976,  $2,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1977,  and  $1,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1978. 

CONTROL  OF  POISONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  offer  for  sale,  hold  for 
sale,  sell,  ship,  deliver  for  shipment,  deliver, 
receive  or  use  any  compound  of  thallium 
sulfate,  sodium  cyanide,  strychnine,  or  so- 
dium monofiuoracetate  for  field  use  in  pred- 
ator control  programs. 

(b)  In  addition  to  existing  authority  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlolde  Act,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tlno  Agency  shall  establish  a  system  of  rec- 
ord keeping  and  licensing  to  record  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  all  compounds  and  chem- 
icals encompassed  In  subsection   (a). 

(c)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  authorized  to  piirchase  the  compounds  and 
chemicals  in  section  (a)  from  any  persons 
who  possess  them  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  but  whose  continued  p)Ossesslon  becomes 
unlawful  under  the  Act  or  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder. 
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(d)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a),  or  of  any  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Heads  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  establishments  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  repealed  In  Its 
entirety  the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (7  U.S.C. 
426-426(b)),  pertaining  to  the  eradication 
and  control  of  predatory  and  other  wild 
animals. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  hu- 
thoritles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlcide  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
sections  3,  4,  and  5  hereof,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

S.  1223 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that  vast  numbers  of 
wild  and  domestic  manunals  and  birds.  In- 
cluding family  pets  and  valuable  hunting 
dogs,  are  needlessly  maimed  and  exposed  to 
prolonged  and  painful  suffering  through  the 
use  of  steel  leghold  traps,  and  other  painful, 
sublethal  devices  used  to  trap  or  otherwise 
capture  mammals  and  birds.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  prevent  this  unnecessary  suf- 
fering through  discouraging  the  use  of  such 
traps  and  devices,  but  In  a  manner  which 
shall  not  prejudice  the  right  of  private  land- 
owners to  protect  private  property,  or  do- 
mestic animals  on  private  property,  against 
damage  and  depredation. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "trap"  means  any  trap,  snare,  net,  or 
other  device  designed  to  trap  or  capture  any 
mammal  or  bird; 

(2)  "approved  trap"  means  any  trap  which 
Is  designed  to  trap  or  capture  any  mammal 
or  bird  In  a  manner  by  which  the  mammal 
or  bird  Is  either  captured  painlessly  or  klUed 
Instantly,  and  which  meet  the  standards  and 
criteria  contained  In  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secertary  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  "person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  other 
entity;  and 

(4)  "Interstate  or  foreign  commerce"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  provided  un- 
der section  10  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  3.  (a)  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  such  date,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall.  In  consultation 
with  the  affected  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States,  Issue,  and 
revise  from  time  to  time,  regulations  relating 
to  the  trapping  and  capturing  of  mammals 
and  birds  thereon.  Such  regulations  shall 
prescribe  acceptoble  means  and  methods  for 
trapping  and  capturing  mammals  and  birds 
on  the  Federal  lands  in  a  humane  manner. 
Such  regiuatlons  shall  contain  standards  and 
criteria  setting  forth  the  type  of  trap  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  trap  which 
either  captures  painlessly  or  kills  instantly 
any  mammal  or  bird  caught  therein,  and 
Which,  to  the  extent  practicable,  minimizes 
the  possibUlty  of  trapping  mammals  and 
birds  not  Intended  for  caftvire.  Regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  tests 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  hU  duties  under  this  Act. 


(2)  Any  person  violating  any  such  regu- 
lation shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)(1)  An  advisory  commission  of  seven 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  consult  with 
and  to  advise  and  make  recommendations  to' 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  traps  designed 
or  intended  for  use  in  trapping  or  capturing 
mammals  or  birds.  Including  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  The  commission  shall  further 
supervise  any  and  all  tests  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

(2)  Members  of  such  commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  as  such  for  their 
service  as  members  of  the  commission  but 
may  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whoever  sells,  ships,  transports 
or  carries,  or  causes  to  be  sold,  shipped,  trans- 
ported, or  carried,  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  trap  designed  or  Intended  for 
hf.H        *r,*PPl"e  or  capturing  mammals  or 

^la^-^""  1°^^-  "^^'"^  ^^  °°*  *n  approved  trap, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both- 
SUtir^  *'"*P  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
>,.i''*  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  of  any 

or  h.-rH^'i,'.''.  l^**^^'"  *^^^°  ^'°^  »  mammal 
or  bird  which  has  been  captured  on  any  lands 
With  a  trap  other  than  an  approved  trap  or 
any  product  made  from  such  hide,  skm,'  or 
feathers  shall  be  prohibited.  The  Secreta^J 
of  Interior  shall  publish  regulations  for  the 
v^oRtin'^^H   °'  ^"^^  subsection.  Any  person 

lhlnt^nn!/^^f^''°'''  °'  ^^'«  subjection 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 

such"h',l"°'  ^r'  ''^*"  """^  y«"'  °'  both;  Ind 
such  hides,  skins  feathers,  or  products  there 

rc^.""™^'  '°'''''"'  *°  *^«  united  states 
(c)  Whoever,  upon  any  of  the  Federal 
lands.  Places  or  causes  to  be  placed  any  trap 
other  than  an  approved  trap  for  the  purpc«^ 
ma^T  b^"  otherwise  capturing  an?  ma^ 
mai  or  bird,  or  who,  having  so  placed  or 
caused  to  be  so  placed  an  approved  tr^  f aSs 
to  inspect  and  empty  such  trap  or  fa  is  to 
cause  such  trap  to  be  inspected  o/emptled 
sUn^l^^ZT''"^  twenty-four  hour^rS' 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  w  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both- 
andsuch  trap  shall  be  forfelted'to  the  UnS 

Sec.  5.  In  any  violation  of  subsection  <d\ 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  Involv^ Te  pU cSi 
or  causing  to  be  placed  of  ^  trlp^  oS 

e?al  landT^'tT"*'  ^^^^  "P°°  ^"^  °^  ^^e  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall 
with  respect  to  any  person  so  con^tld  of 

I^  m.Til"°'''  ^'^«<J'ately  take  such  Slon 
as  may  be  necessary  to  suspend,  revoke  or 
otherwise  terminate  any  lease,  license  ^^.n 
tract,  permit,  or  other  freemen" lnmve~?n 
or  connected  with  such  violation,  belteen 
such  person  and  the  United  Statek 
^c.  6.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  no  action  Involving  the  tra? 
ping  or  capturing  of  animals  an^blr^  S 
be  carried  out  on  any  Federal  lan^  unl^ 
such  action  is  (i)  otherwise  authSlJ^^ 
or  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law,  (2)  ^ed 
out  m  accordance  with  a  program  or  St^ 
conducted  or  supervised  by  Federa°  o^Stete 
personnel,  designed  for  the  purpose  of ^?- 
servlng  or  controlling,  predatory  or  other  vrtld 
mammals  or  birds,  (3)  carried  out  by  me^JS 
of  an  approved  trap,  and  (4)  In  compliance 
^^ctlriTS  Lr "'^^^«^  P--nt   ^t^ 

h«^fi^^°^  ?*'^°''  violating  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

Sec.  7.  On  and  after  the  elective  date  of 
this  section,  no  Federal  agency  shaU  (1)  en- 
^*E*.i?  ^^^  program  or  activity  which  aids, 
subsidizes,   or  encourages   the   trapping   or 
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capturing  of  wild  mammals  or  birds  for  rec- 
reational or  commercial  purposes,  or  (2) 
assist,  financially  or  otherwise,  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  in  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  of  that  State 
or  subdlvUlon  Involving  the  trapping  or  cap- 
turing of  wild  mammals  or  birds  for  recrea- 
tional or  commercial  purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements 
with  any  affected  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  pursuant  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  assist  such  State 
or  subdivision  financiaUy  or  otherwise  to  en- 
able it  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
thU  Act.  Such  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  in  such  amounts,  in  such  manner, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of 
section  4,  sections  5  and  6,  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  4 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  This  section,  the  first  section,  and 
sections  2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  and  11  shaU  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  10.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  pay  any  in- 
dividual an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for 
Information  and  services  furnished  by  such 
individual  concerning  any  violation  of  this 
Act.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  local  government 
who  furnishes  information  or  renders  service 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  fltle  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organi- 
zations to  review  services  covered  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  section  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970 
which  called  for  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions, to  oversee  the  activities  of  the  med- 
ical profession. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  Federal  leg- 
islation is  necessary  for  the  doctors  of 
the  country  to  set  up  their  own  peer  re- 
view mechanism. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  to  allow  this 
practice  to  continue  will  hamper  and  In- 
terfere with  the  practice  of  medicine  to 
the  detriment  of  the  patient. 

My  interest  in  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  goes  back  to 
the  very  first  day  that  it  was  proposed. 
When  it  was  first  discussed.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "peer  review."  The  word 
"peer"  no  longer  appears  in  the  law  or  in 
the  regulations. 

Webster  defines  peer  as  "one  of  the 
same  rank,  quality,  endowments  and 
characteristics."  In  other  words,  a  doc- 
tor's peers  are  other  doctors  possessing 
the  same  professional  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  skills  as  the  man  whose  actions 
are  to  be  judged. 
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None  of  lis  would  have  any  real  objec- 
tion to  having  medical  doctors  set  up 
such  peer  review  as  they  might  choose. 
Such  efforts  preserve  the  good  name  of 
the  medical  profession.  Whenever  action 
is  taken  to  prevent  abuses  In  the  Govern- 
ment's medical  programs,  it  helps  all  tax- 
payers, and  doctors  are  taxpayers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
the  medical  profession,  or  any  profes- 
sion, can  best  fimction  in  advancing  the 
ethics  of  that  profession  and  protecting 
the  public  when  it  Is  done  without  the 
Interference  or  intrusion  of  government. 

Many  people  were  drawn  into  support- 
ing PSRO  because  they  felt  they  were 
supporting  a  proposal  for  peer  review  In 
the  medical  profession. 

PSRO  is  not  "peer."  It  is  government 
review,  regiUation  and  control  in  the 
practice  of  medicine.  The  PSRO  provi- 
sion is  17  pages  long,  in  fine  print. 

I  checked  out  every  place  in  those  17 
pages  where  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
take  action  to  make  a  decision  or  for- 
mulate regulations.  These  delegations  of 
power  in  the  17  pages  number  68. 

Now  when  power  is  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Secretary  cannot  personally  exercise 
that  power.  It  means  the  delegation  of 
power  to  an  unnamed,  unelected,  and 
oftentimes  uncontrollable  bureaucracy. 

This  PSRO  provision  was  first  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  1970,  although  it  did 
not  become  law  imtil  1972.  When  it  was 
presented  in  the  Finance  Committee.  1 
attempted  to  get  It  rejected.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  many  in  that  room 
who  without  fault  of  their  own  were,  in 
my  opinion,  the  recipients  of  misinfor- 
mation on  two  counts.  First,  they  thought 
it  was  a  plan  for  real  peer  review.  Sec- 
ond, they  thought  It  had  the  support  of 
some  of  the  major  medical  organiza- 
tions. 

On  December  28,  1970,  when  this  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  offered  a  motion 
to  strike  the  section  from  the  bill.  Re- 
ferring to  this  section,  I  then  said: 

Mr.  President,  we  ended  up  with  39  pages 
or  thereabouts  on  peer  review  which  reaUy 
has  not  had  the  attention  that  It  ought  to 
have.  I  am  not  opposing  peer  review  as  such. 
I  oppose  the  language  used. 

If  we  wish  to  examine  some  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  we  turn  to  page  234  In  the  bill.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  peer  review  organiza- 
tion will  have  a  lot  of  authority  to  police 
the  practice  of  medicine  Insofar  as  these 
Government  programs  are  concerned 

On  page  234,  Unes  10  through  11  are  In 
line  with  the  Idea  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion shoiild  police  the  medical  profession. 
But  If  we  look  at  lines  20  through  24,  we  see 
who  else  would  police  the  medical  profession, 

I  read  what  It  says:  "Such  other  public, 
nonprofit  private,  or  other  agency  or  organi- 
zation, which  the  Secretary  determines,  In 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  him 
m  regulations,  to  be  of  professional  compe- 
tence and  otherwise  suitable:  .  .  ." 

It  gives  to  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
select  any  organization  he  wants  to  tell  the 
doctors  how  to  practice,  when  a  person  should 
go  to  the  hospital,  when  the  faciUtles  are 
adequate,  and  many  other  far-reaching  ques- 
tions. 

I  contend  that  would  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  turn  to  an  organization  of  some  cru- 
sader, such  as  Ralph  Nader,  or  anyone  else, 
to  police  the  medical  profession. 


I  call  attention  to  seme  other  language  on 
pages  237  and  238.  There  Is  some  very  decep- 
tive language  there.  It  reads: 

"No  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization shall  utilize  the  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  not  a  physician  to  make  final 
determinations  with  resi>ect  to  the  profes- 
sional conduct  of  any  physician,  or  any  act 
performed  by  any  physician  In  the  exercise 
of  his  profession." 

The  catchword  there  Is  "final."  We  could 
have  an  organization  with  thousands  of 
clerks  who  could  take  a  blue  pencil  and 
direct  the  practice  of  medicine,  If  we  had  one 
doctor  at  the  top.  That  doctor  would  have  to 
be  a  practicing  physician  If  he  has  been  to 
medical  school  and  has  a  license.  He  puts  his 
Initials  on  the  final  paper  and  that  will  de- 
termine how  the  medical  profession  shall 
treat  the  patients. 

Such  language  should  not  be  agreed  to  in 
the  closing  days  of  this  Congress.  Surely,  we 
should  have  peer  review    but  not  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  among  other  things,  a  peer 
review  organization  will  have  authority  to 
require  a  doctor  treating  patients  to  get  per- 
mission before  they  have  what  Is  called 
elective  surgery.  Who  would  be  the  members 
of  the  review  organization?  Nobody  knows 
because  there  Is  a  blank  check  of  authority  to 
select  any  group  which  the  Secretary  chooses. 

This  has  the  real  posslbUlty  that  the  bu- 
reaus can  police  the  medical  profession.  I 
am  not  here  pleading  a  case  for  the  doctors. 
By  and  large  they  are  well-educated  people 
who  take  care  of  themselves.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  patients. 

When  Medicare  was  adopted,  the  people 
were  promised  over  and  over  again  there 
would  be  no  Interference  with  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship;  that  they  would  not 
be  treated  In  groups  but  that  every  Indi- 
vidual would  have  free  access  to  his  doctor, 
unhampered  by  rules  and  regulations  that 
told  the  doctor  what  decisions  to  make,  when 
to  operate,  what  medicines  to  prescribe,  and 
so  forth. 

Later  on  in  the  debate,  I  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  point  the  finger  at  no  one, 
and  make  no  criticism  of  our  committee.  We 
had  too  much  work  to  do  at  one  time.  But 
I  submit  that  this  amendment,  consisting 
of  39  pages,  was  never  read  In  the  committee, 
It  was  never  read  by  a  staff  member  to  the 
committee,  there  was  no  time  after  It  was 
printed  that  a  staff  member  was  turned  to 
and  asked  to  go  over  It  section  by  section. 
It  has  language  In  It  that  will  do  things 
other  than  that  which  the  proponents  would 
like  to  have  done. 

I  made  a  very  serious  charge,  a  charge 
I  did  not  like  to  make.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  my  assertion  was 
not  disputed  that  day  or  since.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  impugn  no  individual  in 
this  matter.  The  massive  amoimt  of  work 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  do  means  that 
all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  matters  when  there  is  no  earthly 
way  to  pursue  them  in  the  manner  that 
we  would  like  to. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  imdo  what  we 
have  done.  I  am  seeking  repeal  of  PSRO 
legislation  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  ever  the  legislative  intent  of  this 
Congress  to  seek  bureaucratic,  govern- 
mental policing  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  game  we  are  playing. 
It  is  time  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1225 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  B 
of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  section  249P  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  of  1972)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amende<l — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS  REVIEW"  In  the  heading;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Part  a — Oenebal 
Provisions'  Immediately  before  section 
1101. 


ByMr.BEALL: 
S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate,  during  periods  when 
a  person  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  is  not  married,  the  reduction  in  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  of  such  person 
made  to  his  surviving  spouse  with  an  an- 
nuity. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  so-called 
Widows  Equity  Act,  Public  Law  92-425, 
which  was  enacted  in  1972  and  which 
was  designed  to  provide  the  surviving 
spouse  a  portion  of  the  retirement  pay  of 
career  military  personnel.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  been  the  principal  author  of  this 
landmark  bill  in  the  Senate,  which  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  laws  for  the  ca- 
reer military  personnel  and  their 
families. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  amends 
Public  Law  92-425,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuity  taken  by  the  re- 
tired military  individuals  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  surviving  spouse,  whenever 
the  annuitant  is  no  longer  married. 

I  have  drafted  this  legislation  to  fol- 
low the  legislation  enacted  last  year. 
Public  Law  93-474,  which  eliminated  the 
reduction  for  Federal  civilian  retirees  un- 
der the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
That  law,  as  does  my  bill,  also  provided 
for  relnstitutlon  of  the  reduction  If  the 
retiree  subsequently  remarried.  The  same 
provisions  extended  to  civilian  retirees 
should  now  be  extended  to  military  re- 
tirees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1226 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1452  of  title  10,  United  States  Oode,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  a  person  which  Is  reduced  under  thte 
section  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  spouse 
of  such  person  shall,  for  each  full  month 
during  which  person  Is  not  married,  be  re- 
computed and  paid  as  If  the  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  of  such  person  had  not  been  so 
reduced.  Upon  remarriage  of  such  person,  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  appropriate  percentage  reduction.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  which 
commences  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  no  increase  in 
retired  or  retainer  pay  shall  be  paid  for  any 
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period  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  defaults  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  limit  the  discharge- 
ability in  bankruptcy  of  educational 
debts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Javits,  Schweiker,  and 
Stafford,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to- 
day an  administration  bill  which  will 
make  several  much  needed  Improvements 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  a  model  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  in  delivering 
needed  Government  assistance  to  give  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  seeking 
postsecondary  education.  Many  States 
have  a  record  of  service  In  guaranteeing 
student  loans  which  predates  Federal 
entry  to  this  area.  In  1965,  the  Federal 
Government  began  a  program  to  encour- 
age State  programs,  and  to  provide  a 
direct  guaranteed  loan  program  where 
States  had  none. 

This  State-Federal  cooperation  has 
enabled  over  4  million  individuals  to  bor- 
row over  $8  billion  in  private  capital  to 
defray  educational  expenses.  The  prin- 
ciples of  private  financing  and  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  have  been  well 
served  by  these  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs. 

Notwithstanding  the  overall  success  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
we  must  address  and  face  up  to  the  very 
serious  and  continuing  problem  of  stu- 
dent defaults.  The  national  default  rate 
is  estimated  at  18  percent  and  the  over- 
all rate,  which  includes  both  the  Fedral 
and  State  programs,  is  11.3  percent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  an 
estimate  of  the  incidents  of  default  and 
additional  collection  could  ultimately  re- 
duce the  Federal  Government's  loss.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  is  clear  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  request  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  such  defaults.  Obviously, 
such  defaults  drain  needed  resources  and 
undermine  this  execellent  program  and 
action  must  be  taken  to  correct  the 
problem. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  are  adminis- 
trative, particularly  at  the  Federal  level. 
A  number  of  administrative  steps  have 
been  taken,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  addi- 
tional legislative  changes  are  required. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  for  a 
number  of  improvements  to  the  existing 
law  which  wUl  allow  better  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  The  measure  Is  de- 
signed to  combat  defaults,  and  strength- 
en this  program  which  has  helped  so 
many  Americans  improve  themselves 
through  further  education.  The  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  an  Im- 
portant one;  it  must  be  improved  so  that 
it  may  continue  to  fill  its  vital  role. 

SpecificaUy,  the  bill's  eight  major  pro- 
visions would: 


First.  Prevent  defense  from  repayment 
by  reason  of  infancy  state  of  borrower. 
Second.  Ease  minimum  repayment  pe- 
riod of  loan  when  agreeable  to  lender  and 
borrower. 

Third.  Provide  lower  monthly  pajrment 
for  two  spouses  both  having  loans. 

Fourth.  Encourage  lenders  to  make 
multiple  disbursements,  thus  lowering  de- 
fault if  educational  program  is  not  com- 
pleted. 

Fifth.  Require  improved  procedure  for 
keeping  records  of  borrower  addresses 
and  enrollment  status. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  future  participation  in 
guaranteed  loan  program  and  basic  op- 
portunity grant  porgram  for  previous  de- 
faulters— after  provision  for  considera- 
tion of  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Seventh.  Amend  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
exclude  discharge  of  guaranteed  student 
loans  for  5 -year  period  following  school 
departure. 

Eighth.  And  most  importantly,  exclude 
proprietary  educational  institutions  from 
participating  as  direct  lenders  in  the 
program. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
this  last  provision  which  excludes  propri- 
etary schools  as  lenders.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  proprietary 
schools  and  their  students  would  still 
participate  In  the  program  provided  otii- 
er  Institutions  were  functioning  as  lend- 
ers. 

There  is  no  question  that  action  must 
be  taken  to  combat  the  higher  default 
rate.  I  believe  that  the  large  majority  of 
our  schools,  proprietary  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit,  have  participated  in 
the  program  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  law.  But  some  schools,  including 
public  and  private  nonprofit  and  propri- 
etary institutions  are  abusing  and  dam- 
aging the  guaranteed  loan  program.  No 
single  sector  of  participants  Is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  abuses;  however.  It  Is  true 
that  the  default  rate  has  been  generally 
higher  and  more  serious  in  the  propri- 
etary sector. 

Articles  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers  have  documented 
abuses  by  some  in  the  proprietary  sector. 
These  articles  pointed  out  the  pressure 
and  economic  incentives  that  lead  to  cer- 
tain abuses  by  some  proprietary  schools. 
The  nature  of  the  economic  Incentives 
for  proprietary  schools  to  participate  as 
lenders  is,  however,  different  from  the  In- 
centives- for  nonprofit  Institutions,  both 
public  and  private.  The  incentive  to  make 
a  federally  guaranteed  student  loan  to  a 
student  who  cannot  adequately  benefit 
from  the  educational  training  is  very 
compelling  to  proprietary  schools.  While 
some  might  argue  that  the  same  incen- 
tive applies  to  all  schools,  the  program 
experience  suggests  that  schools  oper- 
ated for  profit  are  significantly  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  pressure.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  Incentive  has  turned  schools 
from  the  educational  training  is  very 
profit,  and  has  induced  some  to  ignore 
educational  quality  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing profits. 

We  need  to  examine  this  position  care- 
fully, to  determine  an  alternative  which 
would  weed  out  the  bad  actors,  without 
punishing  the  proprietary  schools  whose 
record  is  equal  to  or  better  than  the  man- 


proprietary  sector  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

For  example,  we  may  be  able  to  say  if 
your  default  rate  is  above  a  certain  level, 
you  cfinnot  participate  as  a  lender.  Or, 
we  could  say  if  your  default  rate  is  above 
a  certain  level,  a  presumption  is  created 
that  your  record  no  longer  justifies  your 
involvement  as  a  lender.  A  hearing  could 
be  granted  for  the  school  facing  the  loss 
of  his  lenders  status  to  explain  why  his 
default  rate  was  higher— the  school 
could  contend  that  it  was  taking  four 
times  as  many  high  risk  students — and  a 
decision  reached  following  such  hearing. 

I  would  want  to  make  two  final  points 
with  respect  to  proprietary  institutions. 

First,  most  proprietary  institutions  are 
educationally  responsible  and  provide  a 
vital  and  increasingly  important  sector 
to  the  diverse  scope  of  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation in  this  country.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  postsecondary 
system  is  this  diversity.  Thus,  we  must 
be  cautious  not  to  sacrifice  the  strength 
which  proprietary  institutions  bring  to 
the  postsecondary  education  field. 

Second,  elimination  of  lending  by 
proprietary  schools  might  remove  access 
to  postsecondary  education  for  many 
students  who  will  benefit  from  such 
training. 

Our  task  Is  to  weigh  the  potential 
loss  hi  diversity  and  access  in  education 
against  the  much  needed  administrative 
Improvements  in  the  loan  program,  and 
I  hope  the  Education  Subcommittee  wIU 
give  early  attention  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  summary 
of  the  measure,  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  Commissioner  of  Education  Bell's 
recent  testimony  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  on  this  measure,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1229 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Loan 
Amendments  of  1976". 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  OP  INTANCT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  FEDERALLY  INStTRED  STU- 
DENT LOANS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "except  that  If  the  borrower  Is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obliga- 
tion, endorsement  may  be  required,". 

(b)  Section  427  of  such  Act  of  1965  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  No  borrower  who  Is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  a  loan  Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part  shall  be  under  legal  dis- 
ability, by  reason  of  minority,  to  execute 
a  note  or  other  written  agreement  for  that 
purpose,  and  no  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  may  be  disavowed  because  of  the 
minority  of  such  borrower.". 

MINIMUM  REPAYMENT  PERIOD 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Seotlon  427(a)(3)(B)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  unless 
the  student,  during  the  9-  to  12-month 
period  preceding  the  start  of  the  repayment 
lerlod,  speclflcaUy  requests  that  repayment 
be  made  over  a  shorter  period"  Immediately 
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following  "repaid"  in  the  second  parentheti- 
cal. 

(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (11)  and  by 
inserting  after  clause  (lii)  "and  (Iv)  that 
in  the  event  a  student  has  requested  and 
obtained  a  repayment  period  of  less  than 
five  years,  he  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
total  repayment  of  the  loan  have  the  repay- 
ment period  extended  so  that  the  total  re- 
payment period  Is  not  less  than  five  years,". 

(b)(1)  Section  428(b)(1)(D)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(unless  the  stu- 
dent, during  the  9-  to  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  start  of  the  repayment  period, 
specifically  requests  that  repayment  be  made 
over  a  shorter  period)"  Inunedlately  follow- 
ing "not  less  than  five  years". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "except  that"  and  by 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  ",  and  (11)  if 
a  student  has  requested  and  obtained  a  re- 
payment period  of  less  than  five  years,  he 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  total  repayment 
of  the  loan  have  the  repayment  period  ex- 
tended so  that  the  total  repayment  period 
Is  not  less  than  five  years.". 

MINIMUM  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  FOR  MARRIED 
COUPLES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  427(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
"except  that  In  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife,  both  of  whom  have  such  loans  out- 
standing, the  total  of  the  combined  pay- 
ments for  such  a  couple  during  any  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or  the  balance  of 
all  such  loans,  whichever  Is  less". 

(b)  Section  428(b)  (1)(K)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  ",  except  that  in  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  have 
such  loans  outstanding,  the  total  of  the 
combined  payments  for  such  a  couple  dur- 
ing any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  $360  or 
the  balance  of  all  such  loans,  whichever  is 
less". 

INTEREST  SUBSIDY  ON  MULTIPLE  DISBURSEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
428(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  portion  of 
the  interest  on  a  loan  which  a  student  is  en- 
titled to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his 
account  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  Interest  on 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  or  which  ac- 
crues during  a  period  in  which  principal 
need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not  such  prin- 
cipal is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision described  in  section  427(a)(2)(C)  or 
section  428(b)  (1)  (L);  but  except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  such 
portion  of  the  interest  on  a  loan  shall  not 
exceed,  for  any  period,  the  amount  of  the 
interest  on  that  loan  which  is  payable  by 
the  student  after  taking  into  considerBtlon 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  that  loan 
which  the  student  is  entitled  to  have  paid 
on  his  behalf  for  that  period  under  any  State 
or  private  loan  insurance  program.". 

(b)  Section  428(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  lender 
(other  than  an  eligible  institution  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State) ,  which 
Is  approved  by  the  CJomnilssloner  pursuant 
to  division  (n\  of  this  subpargraph  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  multiple  disburse- 
ments and  which  enters  into  a  binding  agree- 
ment with  a  student  to  make  a  loan  (I)  for 
which  the  student  U  entitled  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  paid  on  his  behalf  under 
this  section  and  (H)  the  proceeds  of  which 


loan  are  to  be  paid  to  the  student  In  multiple 
disbursements  over  the  period  of  enrollment 
for  which  the  loan  is  made,  but  not  to  exceed 
12  months,  the  amount  of  the  interest  pay- 
ment which  such  lender  may  be  paid  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  as  If  the 
entire  amount  to  be  made  available  for  that 
period  of  enrollment  had  been  disbursed  on 
the  date  on  which  the  first  Installment  there- 
of was  disbursed:  Provided.  That  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  apply  only  In  the  case  of 
loans  paid  in  Installments,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  student  for  the  proceeds 
of  such  loan  over  the  course  of  the  academic 
year.". 

"(11)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  an 
eligible  lender  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph if  he  determines — 

"(I)  that  such  lender  is  making  or  will  be 
making  a  substantial  volume  of  loans  on 
which  an  interest  subsidy  is  payable  under 
this  section,  and 

"(II)  that  such  lender  has  sufficient  ex- 
perience and  administrative  capability  In 
processing  such  loans  to  enable  the  lender 
to  make  such  multiple  disbursements  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Osmmlssloner  under  this  subparagraph. 

AVAILABIHTY  OF  STUDENT  ADDRESS  AND  ENROLL- 
MENT DATA 

Sec.  6.  Section  438(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  the  following 
new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (2) : 

"(3)  the  establishment  by  each  eligible 
institution  of  policies  and  procedures  under 
which  the  latest  known  address  and  enroll- 
ment status  of  a  student  who  has  received  a 
loan  insured  under  this  part  or  Insured  by 
a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization with  which  the  Commissioner  has 
an  agreement  under  section  428(b)  are  made 
available,  upon  request,  to  the  Commissioner, 
to  the  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  organization  which  has  Insured  such  loan, 
to  the  lender  who  made  such  loan,  or  to  the 
holder  of  such  loan; ". 

INELIdBILITY  OF  DEFAULTING  STUDENT  FOR 
FURTHER  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  Section  430  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  tis  subsection 
(f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  No  student — 

"  ( 1 )  who  has  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  have  defaulted  on  any  student 
loan  made  or  Insured  by  the  Ommissioner 
under  this  title  or  Insured  by  a  State  or  non- 
profit private  Institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b),  and 

"(2)  who  has  not  subsequent  to  such  de- 
fault repaid  the  entire  amount  owed  on  such 
loan  or  made  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
the  holder  of  such  loan  to  resume  payments 
thereon 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  (A)  a  subsequent 
loan  insured  by  the  Commissioner  under 
this  title  or  Insured  by  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private  Institution  or  organization  with 
which  the  Commissioner  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  or  (B)  a  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  under  section  411 
of  this  Act.  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  anv  determination  under  this  subsec- 
tion until  he  has  given  the  student  affected 
by  such  determination  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  determina- 
tion should  not  be  made.  The  Commissioner 
may  decline  to  make  such  a  determination 
if  he  finds  that  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  prior  default  of  the  student  were 
beyond  the  control  of  such  student.". 

ELIMINATION     OP     PROPRIETARY     INSTITUTIONS 
AS     ELIGIBLE     LENDERS 

Sec  8.  Section  435(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "which  Is  a  public 


or  other  nonprofit  institution"  immediately 
following  "eligible  Institution",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  student  who, 
prior  to  June  30,  1975,  has  received  a  loan 
insured  or  guaranteed  under  this  part  from 
an  eligible  Institution  other  than  a  public 
or  nonprofit  Institution,  the  term  also  in- 
cludes such  an  Institution  to  the  extent 
that  it  makes  a  loan  to  such  a  student  prior 
to  June  30,  1978,  to  enable  him  or  her  to 
continue  or  complete  his  or  her  educational 
program.". 

DISCHARGEABILITY    IN    BANKRUPTCY    OF 
EDUCATIONAL    LOANS 

Sec  9.  Subdivision  a.  of  section  17  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  35(a))  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or"  following 
clause  (7),  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
following  clause  (8)  and  substituting  ";  or", 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
division the  following  new  clause: 

"(9)  are  for  principal  of.  Interest  on,  or 
fees  or  other  charges  associated  with,  a  loan 
for  an  educational  purpose  made  or  insured 
by  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organi- 
zation with  which  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  an  agreement  under  section  428 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  the  loan,  unless  the  petition 
is  filed  on  a  date  more  than  five  years  after 
the  date  on  which  the  first  repayment  In- 
stallment of  that  loan  was  due. 

SUMMARY       OF      THE      STtn)E?JT      LOAN 

Amendments  of  1975 
Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  427(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  by  adding  a  new  subsection  providing 
that  the  defense  of  infancy  would  not  be 
available  with  respect  to  Federally  insured 
student  loans. 

Section  3  would  provide  that  In  both  the 
State  and  Federal  student  loan  Insurance 
programs,  the  student  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum five-year  repayment  period  by  request- 
ing that  the  note  provide  for  repayment  over 
a  shorter  period.  At  any  time  before  total 
repayment,  the  borrower  would  be  able  to 
have  the  shortened  period  of  repayment  ex- 
tended to  a  total  of  five  years. 

Section  4  would  provide  that  in  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  have 
student  loans  outstanding,  the  combined 
minimum  annual  payment  on  those  loans 
would  be  the  same  as  for  a  single  person — 
$360  per  year,  rather  than  $720  per  year.  This 
provision  would  apply  to  both  the  State  and 
Federal  student  loan  Insurance  programs. 

Section  5  would  authorize  certain  lenders 
to  receive  Interest  subsidy  payments  on  the 
entire  amount  of  a  loan  to  a  student  for  a 
given  academic  year,  even  though  the  lender 
disburses  such  loan  in  Installments  over 
the  course  of  that  year.  By  providing  the 
Interest  subsidy  on  the  entire  loan,  lenders 
would  be  encouraged  to  make  multiple  dis- 
bursements. In  the  event  that  the  student 
left  school  before  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  and  before  all  of  the  loan  had  been  dis- 
bursed, the  amount  of  any  potential  default 
would  thereby  be  reduced.  Any  lender  desir- 
ing to  receive  such  Interest  payments  on  the 
basis  of  multiple  disbursements  would  be 
required  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Section  6  would  require  each  eligible  Insti- 
tution to  establish  policies  and  procedures 
to  provide  the  latest  known  address  and 
enrollment  status  of  a  student  borrower  to 
the  Commissioner,  a  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  organization  which  has  In- 
sured his  loan,  or  the  lender. 

Section  7  would  provide  that  any  student 
who  defaults  on  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
would  thereafter  be  Ineligible  to  receive  a 
basic  grant  or  another  guaranteed  student 
loan  unless  he  subsequently  repaid  the  loan 
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In  full  or  made  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  repayment. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  modify  the 
definition  of  "eligible  lender"  to  exclude  pro- 
prietary Institutions  from  that  term.  How- 
ever, such  institutions  could  continue  to  be 
lenders  until  June  30,  1978,  with  respect  to 
those  students  to  whom  they  have  already 
made  loans  and  who  need  additional  loans  to 
continue  or  complete  their  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Section  9  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  17  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  provide 
that  educational  debt,<!  would  be  exempt  from 
discharge  In  bankruptcy  during  the  In-school 
period  and  the  first  five  years  of  repayment. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

February  27,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill, 
"To  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  decrease  the  amount  of  defaults  un- 
der the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  limit  the 
dischargeability  in  bankruptcy  of  educa- 
tional debts,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  is 
to  amend  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  in  a  number  of  ways  that  would.  In 
our  opinion,  reduce  the  default  rate  imder 
that  program.  As  you  are  aware,  the  number 
of  defaults  has  been  growing  at  an  alarming 
rate  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  most  important  of  our  proposals  are 
(1)  an  incentive  offered  to  lenders  to  en- 
courage the  multiple  disbursement  of  loans 
over  the  course  of  a  school  year,  (2)  a  pro- 
vision to  eliminate  proprietary  schools  as 
eligible  lenders,  and  (3)  an  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  student  loans 
nondischargeable  In  bankruptcy  during  the 
five-year  period  after  the  first  Installment 
thereon  becomes  due.  The  draft  bill  also  con- 
tains a  proposal  to  make  any  student  who 
defaults  on  a  guaranteed  student  loan  In- 
eligible to  receive  a  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  or  any  further  guaranteed 
loans  unless  the  loan  Is  repaid  or  other  spe- 
cial circumstances  exist. 

We  realize  that  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  Higher  Education  Act  will  be  con- 
sidered for  extension  during  this  Congress. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  growing  default 
rate  is  a  matter  of  such  urgency  that  sep- 
arate and  early  consideration  of  these  and 
any  other  proposals  designed  to  reduce  that 
rate  is  essential. 

We  therefore  urge  the  prompt  and  fav- 
orable consideration  of  this  draft  bill.  A 
sect  Ion -by-section  summary  of  the  draft 
bin  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget   that  enactment  of   this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  Kurzman, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  T.  H.  Bell 
(Commissioner  Bell  is  accompanied  by: 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  (Education), 
DHEW;  Edward  T.  York,  Jr.,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Office  of  Management,  OE;  and 
Kenneth  A.  Kohl,  Associate  Commissioner, 
Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  Office 
of  Management,  OE) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee :  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  the  Administration's  legis- 
lative proposals  "To  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
defaults    under    the    Guaranteed    Student 


Loan  Program,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  limit  the  dischargeability  In  bank- 
ruptcy of  educational  debts,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Before  discussing  our  new  proposed  legis- 
lation, let  me  bring  you  up  to  date  on  cer- 
tain matters.  In  September,  I  testified  before 
this  subcommittee  with  the  major  emphasis 
on  the  default  problem  and  the  administra- 
tive actions  which  were  being  taken  and 
those  which  were  contemplated  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  also  provided  you  with  statistical 
data  on  the  federally  Insured  phase  of  the 
program,  and  emphasized  that  this  should 
not  be  confused  with  data  relating  to  loans 
guaranteed  by  State  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  And  finally,  we  Indicated  that  reso- 
lution of  the  operational  difficulties  incurred 
In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
were  dependent  upon  reliable  Information, 
adequate  resources,  and  proper  regulations. 

In  connection  with  regulations,  we  should 
report  several  developments.  On  October  17, 
we  published  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed regulations  which,  for  the  first  time, 
set  forth  requirements  and  standards  with 
which  educational  Institutions  would  have 
to  comply  In  order  to  participate  In  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  These 
same  regulations  also  set  forth  detailed  due 
process  procedures  for  the  limitation,  sus- 
pension or  termination  of  any  postsecondary 
Institution  or  federally  insured  lender  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  regulations.  Public 
hearings  were  held  In  Washington,  D.C., 
Chicago  and  San  PYanclsco  en  the  proposed 
regulations.  As  a  result  of  the  comments  re- 
ceived, both  at  the  hearings  and  In  writing, 
numerous  changes  were  made  and  final  reg- 
ulations were  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  February  20.  We  are  convinced 
that  these  new  regulations  will  do  much  to 
reduce    the    default   problem   by    providing 

(1)  that  students  receive  better  Information 
about  schools  and  colleges  before  enrolling. 

(2)  that  each  participating  educational  In- 
stitution maintains  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
fi'nd  Dollcy  and  that  refunds  are  paid  on  a 
timely  basis,  (3)  that  institutions  providing 
vocational,  trade  or  career  programs  utlllzp 
appropriate  admissions  criteria  and  provide 
students  with  relevant  employment  Informa- 
tion, (4)  that  correspondence  schools  provide 
students  with  a  schedule  setting  forth  what 
is  required  In  submitting  lessons,  and  also 
further  clarify  when  withdrawal  occurs  and 
repayment  commences  for  such  students, 
and  (5)  that  each  educational  Institution 
adopt  certain  procedures  and  maintain  rec- 
ords which  will  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
audit  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  order  to 
determine  that  an  Institution  Is  protecting 
the  Interests  of  students  and  the  Federal 
Government.  The  regulations  also  establish 
new  disbursement  procedures,  clarify  some 
existing  definitions  and  add  other  new  pro- 
visions which  should  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Proeram. 

On  February  24,  we  published  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  providing  an  Interpreta- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  loss  that  would  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on  claims 
originated  by  school  lenders.  The  problem  has 
several  major  aspects.  Including  unpaid  re- 
fimds  and  the  closing  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution. In  the  very  near  future,  a  proposed 
regulation  will  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  setting  forth  detailed  rules  and  pro- 
cedures regarding  default  claims.  This  regu- 
lation is  now  in  the  final  clearance  stages. 

Thus  far,  we  have  described  both  the  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  steps  taken  to 
attack  the  default  problem.  But  legislative 
changes  are  also  needed,  and  for  the  last 
several  months  we  have  been  studying  the 
problem  In  order  to  determine  those  changes 
to  the  enabling  leg^islation  that  could  fur- 
ther reduce  the  default  rate.  We  would  like 
to  clarify  at  this  time  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Administration's  proposal. 


Defense  of  Infancy  Under  present  law,  stu- 
dents may  borrow  under  the  federally  In- 
sured phsise  of  the  program  without  security 
or  endorsement,  even  though  under  appli- 
cable State  law  they  may  be  minors.  Upon 
completing  their  education,  some  of  these 
students  have  disavowed  their  debts  on  the 
grounds  that  their  loan  was  Invalid  due  to 
their  age  at  the  time  the  note  was  executed. 
Most  State  guarantee  agencies  do  not  have 
this  problem  because  their  State  laws  rule 
out  the  defense  of  infancy.  While  this  Is  not 
a  major  problem.  It  Is  a  bothersome  one.  We 
propose  m  section  2  of  the  bill  that  the  Fed- 
eral program  take  a  similar  approach. 

Minimum  repayment  period  Present  law 
requires  lenders  to  provide  borrowers  with 
a  repayment  period  of  not  less  than  five  years 
(and  a  maximum  of  ten  years)  unless  to  do 
so  would  result  In  annual  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  of  less  than  $360,  In  which 
case,  a  shorter  term  is  required.  Some  stu- 
dents wish  to  repay  their  loans  In  less  than 
five  years  and,  recognizing  that  more  interest 
Is  payable  over  the  longer  term,  have  refused 
to  sign  notes  for  the  minimum  five  year  term. 
Section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  that  the  student  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum five-year  repayment  period  by  request- 
ing that  the  note  provide  for  repayment  over 
a  shorter  term.  This  provision  would  apply 
to  both  State  and  Federal  programs.  At  any 
time  before  total  repayment,  the  borrower 
would  be  allowed  to  have  the  shortened 
period  extended  to  a  total  of  five  years.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  coercion  by  the  lender 
as  a  condition  for  giving  a  loan,  such  a  waiver 
may  only  be  required  after  the  student  grad- 
uates or  withdraws  from  school. 

Minimum  payment  for  married  borrowers. 
Present  law  requires  each  borrower  to  repay 
his  loans  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than 
$360  (principal  and  Interest).  If  two  stu- 
dents marry,  both  having  loans  outstanding, 
each  Is  required  to  repay  not  less  than  $360 
each  year.  In  some  cases,  this  presents  a 
hardship,  especially  if  there  are  young  chil- 
dren and  one  spouse  is  unable  to  work.  It  Is 
proposed  in  section  4  of  the  bill  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom 
have  student  loans  outstanding,  the  com- 
bined minimum  annual  payment  on  those 
loans  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  single  per- 
son— $360  a  year,  rather  than  $720  a  year. 
This  provision  would  apply  to  both  the  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

Encourage  lenders  to  make  multiple  dis- 
bursements. Many  defaults  are  caused  by  stu- 
dent dropouts.  Because  most  lenders  dis- 
burse the  loan  In  a  single  Installment  before 
the  academic  year  begins  (to  reduce  admin- 
istrative costs),  the  student  dropout  has  the 
entire  loan  to  repay,  even  though  he  did  not 
complete  the  academic  period  for  which  the 
loan  was  obtained.  However,  if  we  could  en- 
courage lenders  to  make  multiple  disburse- 
ments, only  a  portion  of  the  loan  would  be 
disbursed  to  students  who  drop  out  early  In 
the  academic  year,  thus  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  claims  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment If  such  students  default.  For  example, 
if  the  $1,500  loan  were  disbursed  in  3  equal 
installments  over  the  academic  year,  only 
$500  would  have  been  disbursed  to  a  student 
who  withdrew  In  the  first  quarter  of  a  3  quar- 
ter academic  year.  If  this  student  subse- 
quently defaulted,  the  principal  amount  of 
the  claim  would  be  $500  rather  than  $1,500 
as  is  now  usually  the  case. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize  cer- 
tain lenders  under  both  State  and  Federal 
programs  to  receive  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments on  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan  to  a 
student  for  a  given  academic  year,  even 
though  the  lender  disburses  such  loan  in  in- 
stallments over  the  course  of  that  year.  By 
providing  the  Interest  subsidy  on  the  entire 
loan,  lenders  would  be  encouraged  to  make 
multiple  disbursements.  Any  lender  desiring 
to  receive  such  interest  payments  on  the  basis 
of  multiple  disbursements  would  be  required 
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to  obtain  approval  from  the  Commissioner. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  would  be  the  same  as 
though  the  lender  bad  made  a  single  dis- 
bursement as  almost  all  now  do.  We  also 
propose  that  this  provision  be  limited  only 
to  commercial  lenders,  as  school  and  State 
agency  lenders  are  not  In  the  loan  business 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  Interest  yield  on 
student  loan  paper,  and  they  would  be  re- 
quired by  our  regulations  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  to  make  such  multiple  disburse- 
ments. Because  the  result  would  be  to  In- 
crease commercial  lender  yield,  such  lenders 
should  be  more  willing  to  make  multiple  dis- 
bursements. 

Require  educational  iristitutioru  to  provide 
student  address  and  enrollment  data.  One  of 
the  problems  In  trymg  to  determine  student 
stattis  or  latest  address  is  that  certain  State 
laws  prohibit  the  schools  from  releasing  this 
data  without  the  written  consent  of  the  stu- 
dent. In  many  cases,  defaults  could  be  pre- 
vented or  recoveries  made  on  defaulted  loans 
If  schools  were  required  to  provide  this  In- 
formation. Section  6  of  the  bill  would  require 
each  eligible  institution  to  establish  policies 
and  procedures  to  provide  the  latest  known 
address  and  enrollment  status  of  a  student 
borrower  to  the  Commissioner,  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  guarantee  agency  which 
has  insured  the  loan,  or  the  lender. 

Ineligibility  of  defaulting  student  for  fur- 
ther sttident  assistance.  There  are  students, 
who,  after  defaulting  on  a  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan,  return  at  a  later  date  to  another 
or  the  same  educational  Institution.  Some  of 
these  students  attempt  to  borrow  again  un- 
der the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
and,  although  there  Is  no  data  available, 
could  very  well  apply  for  and  receive  a  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  stu&ents 
should  be  eligible  for  further  financial  as- 
sistance under  these  programs  until  they 
have  taken  care  of  their  loan  obligation.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill  provides  that  any  student 
who  defaults  on  a  guaranteed  student  loan 
would  thereafter  be  Ineligible  to  receive  a 
Basic  Grant  or  another  guaranteed  student 
loan  unless  he  subsequently  repaid  the  loan 
In  full  or  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
repayment.  The  Commissioner  is  required  un- 
der this  provision  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause  why  such  a  de- 
termination should  not  be  made  and  the 
Commissioner  may  decline  to  make  such  a 
determination  If  he  finds  that  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  prior  default  of  the 
student  were  beyond  his  control.  This  pro- 
vision applies  both  to  the  Federal  and  State 
programs. 

Exclude  proprietary  schooU  as  eligible 
lenders.  In  our  assessment  of  the  default 
problem,  it  has  become  clear  that  certain 
types  of  lenders  have  contributed  to  the 
problem  in  a  manner  that  Is  disproportion- 
ate to  their  volume  of  loans  as  compared 
with  other  categories  of  lending  Institutions. 
Commercial  banks  have  the  best  reccwxl; 
educational  institutions  who  are  lenders,  the 
worst.  The  high  default  and  delinquency 
rates  of  school  and  college  lenders  have  been 
under  review  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
major  efforts  have  been  under  way  to  screen 
their  initial  participation  and  provide  for  an 
annual  review  of  their  lending  activities. 
While  this  has  helped  to  some  extent,  prob- 
lems still  persist.  For  example,  we  have 
examined  carefully  the  dsta  derived  from  our 
annual  "call  report"  which  all  lenders  are 
required  to  submit.  This  report  provides  In- 
formation on  loans  outstanding,  loans  In 
repayment  status,  and  delinquency  data  on 
loans  in  repayment.  Delinquency  rates  are 
calculated  on  all  loans  that  are  30  days  or 
more  delinquent. 

At  the  end  of  FY"  1973,  the  national  delin- 
quency rate,  for  all  lenders,  was  11.73  per- 
cent. This  applies  to  both  the  Federal  and 
the  State  programs.  By  the  end  of  FY  1974 
thu  bad  risen  to  13.1  percent,  based  on  pre- 
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llmlnary  reports  out  of  our  system.  As  a 
result  of  our  efforts  to  more  closely  monitor 
educational  lenders,  the  delinquency  rat©  for 
college  and  university  lenders  declined  from 
36.3  percent  at  the  end  of  FY  73  to  30.8  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  FY  74.  However,  with 
proprietary  school  lenders,  where  most  of 
our  major  efforts  were  directed,  their  delin- 
quency rate  increased  from  38.5  percent  at 
the  end  of  FY  73  to  46.3  percent  at  the  end 
of  FY  74.  This  figure  requires  clarification 
because  the  call  report  indicates  only  loans 
currently  held  by  the  school  lender.  Many  of 
the  proprietary  schools  have  been  able  to 
sell  their  paper  to  other  lenders.  We  suspect 
that,  if  the  data  were  available,  the  delin- 
quency rate  of  proprietary  school  lender's 
originated  paper  would  be  even  worse.  Be- 
cause there  has  been  so  much  movement  of 
proprietary  school  originated  paper,  we  are 
unable  to  have  good  data  on  either  delin- 
quency or  default  rates. 

We  are  now  convinced  that  the  best  solu- 
tion would  be  to  amend  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  "eligible  lender"  to  exclude  proprie- 
tary Institutions  from  that  term.  Section  8 
would  make  such  amendment.  We  must  em- 
phasize that  we  are  In  no  way  suggesting 
that  proprietary  school  students  be  excluded 
from  being  able  to  borrow  under  the  pro- 
gram. We  feel  that  prudent  administration 
of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
should  recommend  that  such  schools  not  be 
permitted  to  take  part  as  lending  Institu- 
tions. Thus,  we  would  propose  that  such  In- 
stitutions be  permitted  to  continue  to  be 
lenders  until  June  30.  1978,  with  respect  to 
those  students  to  whom  they  have  already 
made  loans  and  who  need  additional  loans 
to  continue  or  complete  their  educational 
programs. 

Dischargeability  in  bankruptcy  of  educa- 
tional loans.  There  has  been  a  growth  In  stu- 
dent loan  bankruptcies  from  1,342  totaling 
$1.3  mUllon  In  FY  1972  to  2.914  totaling  $3.8 
million  In  FY  1974.  There  has  been  much 
criticism  In  the  press  over  the  nxmiber  of 
students  who  borrow  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  and  then  fall  to  honor 
their  obligation  to  repay  by  taking  personal 
bankruptcy.  While  as  a  percentage  of  total 
loans  or  total  defaults,  bankruptcies  are  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  problem,  in  abso- 
lute numbers,  the  growth  has  been  signif- 
icant. A  Congresslonally  appointed  commis- 
sion considering  changes  to  the  bankruptcy 
laws  has  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
education  loans  be  exempt  from  bankruptcy 
during  the  In-school  period  plus  the  first 
five  years  of  repayment.  As  It  may  be  a  long 
time  before  the  bankruptcy  laws  are  revised, 
we  are  proposing  a  separate  amendment  to 
accomplish  this  purpoes.  Section  9  of  the 
blU  would  amend  section  17  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provide  that  educational  debts 
would  be  exempt  during  the  In-school  period 
and  the  first  five  years  of  repayment.  Enact- 
ment of  this  provision  will  have  an  Imme- 
diate effect  on  reducing  the  niunber  of 
bankruptcies  in  the  student  loan  program. 
While  some  students  may  still  default  on 
their  loans,  such  losses  may  still  be  recover- 
able, whereas  presently  they  are  not,  If  the 
student's  debt  has  been  discharged  In  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  our  sum- 
mary of  this  legislative  proposal.  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS   (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  1231.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Securities 

Investor  Protection  Act  Amendments  of 

1975."  Referred  to   the  Committee   on 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SECURITIES    INVESTOR    PROTECTION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS    OF    l'J75 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Brooke  and  myself.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970— the  1970  act.  This  bill,  in  substan- 
tially similar  form,  was  introduced  in  the 
last  days  of  the  93d  Congress  as  S.  4255. 
Any  variances  from  the  previous  bill  are 
clarifying  in  nature  and  have  been  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation — SIPC. 

The  Congress  established  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation— 
SIPC— in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congress.  There  was  then  a  general  rec- 
ognition of  the  urgent  need  for  Federal 
insurance  to  protect  customers  against 
the  insolvency  of  broker-dealers.  Indeed, 
the  need  was  so  great  that  a  number  of 
technical  problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  liquidation  of  securities 
firms  were  left  to  be  worked  out  after 
practical  experience  with  the  new  act 

Since  that  time  SIPC  has  administered 
over  100  broker-dealer  liquidations,  and 
has  ample  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
operation  of  the  1970  act. 

In  November,  1973,  the  present  Chair- 
man  of  SIPC,  Hugh  P.  Owens,  advised 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  at  the  hearing  on  his  con- 
firmation that  SIPC  would  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  possible  amendments 
to  the  SIPC  Act.  Pursuant  to  this  com- 
mitment, Chairman  Owens  appointed  a 
broadly  based  task  force  in  January  of 
this  year  to  explore  better,  quicker  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  achieving  the 
investor  protection  and  concomitant  in- 
vestor confidence  envisaged  by  the  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  the  1970  act.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  has  been  pre- 
pared by  SIPC  and  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  the  efforts  of  that  task  force. 

Although  modifications  may  be  neces- 
sary In  certain  of  SIPC's  recommended 
amendments  to  the  1970  act,  on  the  whole 
this  bill  represents  a  constructive  effort 
to  provide  more  efficient  solutions  to  the 
broad  range  of  problems  which  confront 
SIPC.  I  believe  this  bUl  goes  a  substantial 
way  toward  Improving  the  protections 
afforded  securities  customers  and  eiMi- 
bllng  SIPC  to  perform  Its  role  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently. 

The  bill  would  change  the  1970  act  In 
nine  basic  respects : 

First,  the  framework  of  the  SIPC  Act 
would  be  modified  to  provide  protection 
which  better  comports  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  both  cash  and  margin  customers. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  moving 
away  from  a  strict  Insurance  concept 
and  toward  a  scheme  of  returning  cus- 
tomers' accounts  intact  as  they  existed 
when  the  broker-dealer  became  insol- 
vent. 

Second,  the  liquidation  trustee  would 
have  broader  authority  to  operate  the 
business  of  the  debtor,  although  he  would 
not  be  given  the  authority  to  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  a  failed  firm. 

Third,  In  appropriate  cases,  SIPC 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  pay- 
ments directly  to  customers  without  the 
necessity  for  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Fifth,  SIPC  would  itself  be  the  trustee 
for  liquidation  of  small  brokers  and 
dealers. 

Sixth,  new  procedures  for  the  satis- 
faction of  open  contractual  commitments 
would  be  established. 

Seventh,  the  wholesale  Incorporation 
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of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Into  the  1970  act 
would  be  eliminated. 

Eighth,  SIPC  would  be  granted  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  subject  to 
the  SEC's  oversight. 

And  ninth,  and  perhaps  of  most  im- 
portance, the  limits  of  the  protection  in 
the  SIPC  program  would  be  increased 
from  the  present  $50,000  vrtth  no  more 
than  $2f  ,000  to  be  paid  in  cash,  to  $100,- 
000  with  no  more  than  $40,000  to  be  paid 
in  cash. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  and  expec- 
tations of  the  Investing  public  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  faster  and  more  ef- 
ficient liquidation  of  failed  securities 
firms.  Because  of  the  extreme  Importance 
of  the  1970  act  for  the  protection  of 
securities  customers  and  the  confidence 
of  investors  In  our  securities  markets, 
this  bill  deserves  careful  consideration 
by  all  members  of  the  securities  industry, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  self-regulatory  organizations,  and  In- 
terested investors. 

One  aspect  of  the  bill  will  require  spe- 
cial scrutiny.  As  presently  drafted  the 
bill  would  eliminate  all  current  exclu- 
sions from  SIPC  membership.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  registered  broker-dealers  would 
become  members  of  SIPC  and  required 
to  pay  the  statutory  assessment.  Accord- 
ingly, broker-dealers  whose  sole  business 
is  the  distribution  of  mutual  fund  shares, 
the  sale  of  variable  annuities,  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  and  the  business  of 
rendering  investment  advisory  services 
to  one  or  more  investment  companies 
would  become  SIPC  members. 

The  elimination  of  the  current  exclu- 
sions from  SIPC  membership  will  un- 
questionably be  a  controversial  recom- 
mendation. The  SIPC  task  force  was 
split  on  the  issue.  In  the  course  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  weigh  carefully  the  customer  pro- 
tection which  would  be  provided  by  the 
elimination  of  these  exemptions  against 
the  financial  burden  which  would  be 
placed  on  highly  specialized  broker- 
dealers.  The  proposal  to  Include  broker- 
dealer  affiliates  of  Insurance  companies 
appears  to  raise  special  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  absence  of  any 
customer  losses  during  SIPC's  existence 
growing  out  of  variable  annuity  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Hugh  F. 
Owens,  chairman  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation,  and  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SEcxmrriEs  Investor  Protection  Corp., 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Securities, 
Committee   on    Banking,   Housing    and 
Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  herewith  two  copies  of  proposed 
smendments  to  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1970  (15  U.8.C.  78aaa  et  seq.). 
You  may  recall  that  a  year  I  formed  a 
Special  Task  Force  to  examine  the  experi- 
ence SIPC  has  had  with  the  1970  Act  and  to 
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make  recommendations  to  the  SIPC  Board 
of  Directors  for  changes  and  Improvements 
m  the  SIPC  program.  The  Task  Force  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  ( "Commission"), 
the  various  self-regulatory  organizations, 
trustees  who  have  served  In  SIPC  liquida- 
tions, the  securities  Industry  Itself,  and 
SIPC.  It  met  throughout  the  first  half  of 
this  year  and  Issued  a  comprehensive  report 
to  our  Board  of  Directors  on  July  31,  1974. 
Copies  of  that  report  were  sent  to  you  at 
that  time.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  proposals 
embodied  In  the  amendments  transmitted 
herewith  are  the  result  of  recommendations 
contained  In  the  Task  Force  Report. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  SIPC,  after  re- 
viewing the  Task  Force  Report,  directed  (with 
only  minor  modifications)  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  be  drafted  Into 
proposed  amendments.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  this  work  has  now  been  finished  and  the 
enclosed  amendments  are  the  product  of  that 
effort  which  was  begun  a  year  ago. 

While  the  proposed  amendments  are  com- 
prehensive and  deal  with  many  aspects  of  the 
SIPC  program,  their  common  purjx>se  Is  to 
Improve  the  protection  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  Investors  and  to  increase  the  eflBclency 
of  the  program.  This  is  done  principally  by 
adding  more  flexibility  to  the  procedures  for 
the  liquidation  of  a  broker -dealer  firm.  Cer- 
tain other  changes  are  recommended  which 
will  afford  to  customers  more  adequate  pro- 
tection, both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
and  thereby  aid  substantially  in  increasing 
Investor  confidence  In  securities  firms  and  in 
our  securities  markets.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  amendments  are  designed  to  deal  with 
technical  problems  (some  major  but  many 
minor)  which  have  been  experienced  in  our 
three  and  one-half  years  of  operations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  asked  me  to  call 
particularly  to  your  attention  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Task  Force  which  has 
generated  considerable  divergence  of  views. 
It  Is  the  only  matter  on  which  there  was  any 
dissenting  view  filed  with  the  Task  Force 
Report.  This  Is  the  question  of  the  Inclusion 
of  transactions  in  mutual  funds  and  variable 
annuities  in  the  assessment  base  of  the  SIPC 
program.  Under  the  present  Act,  transactions 
in  mutual  funds  and  variable  annuities  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  assessment 
base.  Indeed,  firms  dealing  exclusively  in  this 
type  of  business  are  excluded  from  member- 
ship In  SIPC.  As  the  Task  Force  Report  points 
out,  however,  SIPC  has  experienced  claims 
based  on  transactions  in  mutual  fund  shares 
and  has  advanced  approximately  $170,000  to 
satisfy  these  claims.  For  this  and  other  rea- 
sons, the  Task  Force  recommended  that 
transactions  in  mutual  funds  and  variable 
annuities  be  Included  in  the  SIPC  assessment 
base.  As  you  will  note  from  page  69  of  the 
Task  Force  Report,  the  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
Inc.   dissented   from  that  recommendation. 

The  SIPC  Board  of  Directors,  after  review- 
ing the  matter,  determined  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  what  the  Task 
Force  recommended.  Should  the  Congress, 
however,  determine  not  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  to  the  1970  Act.  the  SIPC  Board 
of  Directors  would  respectively  request  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
make  It  clear  that  SIPC  funds  should  not  be 
used  to  satisfy  claims  based  on  transactions 
In  mutual  funds  or  variable  annuities. 

We  have  tried  to  work  closely  with  In- 
terested groups  on  these  amendments.  That 
would  be  Indicated  from  the  composition  of 
the  Special  Task  Force.  We  are,  of  course, 
pleased  that  the  members  of  the  Task  Force, 
who  represented  diverse  views  and  organiza- 
tions, were  able  to  arrive  at  the  consensus 
which  was  reached  In  the  Task  Force  Report. 
Many  of  the  recommendations  represent  an 
appropriate  compromising  and  blending  of 
views  and  positions  In  order  to  obtain  the 


goal  of  aU  of  us — Increased  Investor  confi- 
dence because  of  the  existence  of  a  viable 
and  efficient  SIPC  program.  While  I  cannot 
speak  for  any  of  the  organizations  (other 
than  SIPC)  represented  on  the  Task  Force, 
It  Is  fair  for  me  to  point  out  the  unanimity 
of  the  views  reached  by  the  Task  Force.  Of 
special  relevance,  understandably,  are  the 
views  of  the  Commission.  We  have  made 
available  to  the  Commission  drafts  of  the 
proposed  amendments  as  they  were  devel- 
oped. The  staff  of  the  Commission  has  pro- 
vided us  with  certain  comments  on  those 
drafts.  Many  of  those  comments  have  been 
Incorporated  into  the  proposals  transmitted 
herewith;  others  will  require  further  dis- 
cussion between  the  staffs  of  our  re^>ective 
organizations. 

Finally,  I  should  express  to  you  our  great 
hope  that  these  amendments  can  receive 
early  consideration  by  the  Congress.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  advisable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public's  Interest  generally  in  our 
nation's  securities  markets  and  particularly 
in  the  protections  afforded  to  customers  by 
the  SIPC  program.  The  timeliness  of  these 
amendments  is  highlighted  by  the  recent 
doubling  in  the  limits  of  protection  afforded 
to  bank  and  savings  accounts  under  the 
FDIC  and  FSLIC  programs.  We  would  par- 
ticularly note  that  one  of  the  amendments 
transmitted  herewith  would  make  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  limits  of  protection 
In  the  SPIC  program  (from  the  present 
$20,000/$60,000  to  $40,000/$100.000).  In  this 
connection  I  should  call  to  yotir  attention  a 
recent  letter  I  have  received  from  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Ray  Orurett,  Jr.,  which  states. 
"The  Commission  suppcwts  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  amendments  increasing  the 
limits  of  coverage  under  the  SIPC  Act  and. 
in  this  regard,  the  Commission  welcomes  the 
efforts  of  SIPC  to  provide  more  comprehen- 
sive protection  to  the  Investing  public." 

We  wUl  be  pleased  to  provide  any  assist- 
ance to  you  and  your  staff  which  may  be 
useful  as  you  review  these  proposals.  We 
welcome  an  early  opportunity  to  discuss 
them  with  you. 

Respectfully, 

Hugh  F.  Owens. 
S.  1231 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Securities  Investor  Protection  Act 
Amendments  of  1975". 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
herein,  each  amendment  contained  In  this 
Act  is  an  amendment  to  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  of  1970  and  each  ref- 
erence herein  to  "the  Act"  Is  a  reference  to 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970. 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  contained  in 
section  1  (a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows — 

(1)  strike  out  Items  (e)  and  (f)  under 
section  3  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(e)  Bylaws  and  rules."; 

(2)  strike  out  section  6  and  items  (a) 
through  (j)  thereunder  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  General   provision  of  a  liquidation 
proceeding, 
"(a)  Purposes. 
"(b)  Application    of    Bankruptcy 

Act. 
"(c)   Definitions. 

"(d)    Costs  and  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration. 
"Sec.  7.  Powers  and  duties  of  trustee, 
"(a)   Trustee  powers. 
"(b)   Trustee  duties. 
"(c)  Imports  by  trustee  to  court. 
"(d)  Investigations. 
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•'Sec.  8.  Special   provisions  of  a  liquidation 
proceeding, 
"(a)   Customer  related  property. 
"(b)    Purchase  of  securities. 
"(c)    Close-outs. 

"(d)   Transfer    of    customer    ac- 
counts. 
"(e)   Payments  to  customers. 
"(f)   Notice  and  claims. 
"Sec.  9.  SIPC  advances  in  a  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding, 
"(a)   Advances      for      customers' 

claims. 
"(b)  Other  advances. 
"(c)   Discretionary  advances. 
"Sec.  10.  Direct  payment  procedure. 

"(a)   Determination        regarding 

direct  pavments. 
"(b)   Notice. 

"(c)  Payments  to  customers. 
"(d)    Effect  on  claims. 
"(e)   Jurisdiction       of      district 
courts. 
•  "(f)  Discontinuance     of     direct 
payments. 
"(g)   Effect  on  SIPC"; 

(3)  redesignate  section  7  as  section  11; 

(4)  insert  after  item  (d)  under  section  11 
as  redesignated  the  following: 

"(e) Financial  responsibility  rules."; 

(5)  redesignate  section  8  as  section  12; 

(6)  redesignate  section  9  as  section  13; 

(7)  redesignate  section  10  as  section  14; 

(8)  strike  out  Item  (c)  under  section  14 
as  redesignated  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)   Embezzlement,  false  claims,  etc."; 

(9)  redesignate  section  U  as  section  15; 

(10)  strike  out  item  (b)  under  section  15 
as  redesignated: 

(11)  redesignate  item  (c)  under  section  15 
as  redesignated  as  item  (b) ; 

(12)  strike  out  item  (d)  under  section  15 
as  redesignated  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•(c)  Liability  of  SIPC,  directors,  and 
others.''; 

(13)  redesignate  items  (e)  through  (h) 
under  section  15  as  redesignated  as  items 
(d)  through  (g): 

(14)  redesignate  section  12  as  section  16- 
and 

(15)  after  section  16  as  redesignated  insert 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  17.  Effective  date.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "national  se- 
curities exchange."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "except  persons  whose 
head  office  Is  located,'  and  whose  principal 
business  is  conducted,  outside  the  United 
States:  and'*. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  bv  its  Board  of 
Directors,  bylaws  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
its  business,  the  indemnity  of  its  directors, 
officers,  and  employees  (including  as  trustee 
or  otherwise  In  connection  with  a  liquida- 
tion proceeding) ,  and  the  exercise  of  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  Act; 

"(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  its 
Board  of  Directors,  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  rules: 

"(A)  defining  terms  used  in  this  Act,  not- 
Ti-ithstanding  that  such  defining  rules  may 
be  at  variance  with  the  same  or  similar  terms 
used  In  the  1934  Act  or  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder;  and 

"(B)  relating  to  the  liquidation  of  mem- 
bers, the  transfer  of  customer  accounts  and 
distribution  of  customer  property,  the  ad- 
vance and  payment  of  SIPC  funds,  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  trustee  and  to  any  other  aspect 
of  a  liquidation  proceeding  or  direct  payment 
procedure;";  and 


(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  through 
(8)   as  clauses  (5)   through  (9),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  3(c)(5)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  Compensation. — All  matters  relating 
to  compensation  of  directors  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bylaws  of  SIPC." 

(d)  Section  3(e)  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  '•Bylaws"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Bylaws  and  rules"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraplis: 

"(1)  A  copy  of  each  bylaw  or  rule  in  the 
form  adopted,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

•(2)  Each  bylaw  adopted,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  thirtieth  day  (or  such  later 
date  as  SIPC  may  designate)  after  the  filing 
of  the  copy  thereof  with  the  Commission  or 
upon  such  earlier  date  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  unless  the  Commission  shall, 
by  notice  to  SIPC  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor,  disapprove  the  same  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  or  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Each  rule  shall  become  effective  by 
promulgation  by  the  Commission.  Within 
thirty  days  of  filing  a  proposed  rule  with  the 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  initiate 
those  procedures  applicable  to  the  promul- 
gation of  legislative  rules  of  the  Commission, 
unless  it  shall  within  such  thirty-day  period, 
by  notice  to  SIPC  setting  forth  the  reasons 
therefor,  disapprove  the  same  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  or  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  All  comments  received 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to 
SIPC.  The  proposed  rule  as  originally  filed  or 
as  revl.ied  by  SIPC  as  a  result  of  comments  or 
otherwise  shall  again  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. Within  thirty  days  of  such  filing,  the 
Commission  shall  promulgate  the  rule  as 
filed  by  SIPC  unless  the  Commission  vrtthin 
such  period  shall,  by  notice  to  SIPC  setting 
forth  the  reasons  therefor,  disapprove  the 
same  as  being  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
or  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  rule 
so  promulgated  shall  have  force  and  effect 
as  though  promulgated  under  section  23(a) 
of  the  1934  Act;  and": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  par- 
agraph (4). 

(e)  Section  3(f)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  (2)  (C)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d)(2)(C))". 

(b)  Section  4(c)  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  there- 
of as  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(3)"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  as  redesignated  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(2) ": 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  section  3(f))"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  thereof  as  redeslenated; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  in  paragraph  (2) 
CB)  thereof  as  redesignated  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  thereof  as  redesignated. 

(c)  In  subsection  (d)  of  such  section — 

(1)  Ptrike  out  "(c)(3)"  in  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)(2)"; 

(2)  insert  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  the 
following : 

"(C)  Minimum  assessment. — The  mini- 
mum assessment  imposed  upon  each  mem- 


ber shall  be  $25  per  annum  through  the  year 
ending  December  30,  197  ,  |to  be  three  years 
from  date  of  enactment  |.  and  thereafter 
shall  be  the  amount  from  time  to  time  set 
by  SIPC  bylaw,";  and 

(3)  insert  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(C)  Other  lines. — SIPC  may  maintain 
such  other  confirmed  lines  of  credit  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  such 
other  confirmed  lines  of  credit  shall  not  be 
Included  in  the  balance  of  the  fund,  but 
amounts  received  from  such  lines  of  credit 
may  be  disbursed  by  SIPC  under  this  Act 
as  though  they  were  part  of  the  fund.". 

(d)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section— 

(1)  strike  out  "(c)  (2)"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)(1)"; 

(2)  amend  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to  read 
an  follows : 

"(2)  Overpayments.— To  the  extent  that 
any  payment  by  a  member  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum rate  permitted  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  excess  shall  be  recoverable 
only  against  future  payments  by  such  mem- 
ber except,  as  otherwise  provided  by  SIPC 
bylaw. 

"(3)  Underpayments. — !f  a  member  falls 
to  pay  when  due  all  or  any  part  of  an  assess- 
ment made  upon  such  member,  the  unpaid 
portion  thereof  shall  bear  interest  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  determined  by  Srpc  bylaw 
and.  in  addition  to  such  interest,  SIPC  may 
impose  a  penalty  charge  in  such  amount  as 
may  be  determined  by  STPC  bvlaw.  S^PC  may 
waive  such  penalty  charge  in  whole  or  In 
part  in  circumstances  where  it  deems  such 
action  appropriate.". 

(e)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section, 
strike  out  "examining  authority  as"  In  the 
fourth  sentence. 

(f)  In  subsection  (1)  — 

(1)  amend  clause  (F)   to  rend  as  follows: 
"(F)  fees  for  investment  advisory  services 

or  account  supervision  in  respect  of  securi- 
ties,"; 

(2)  amend  clauses  (J)  and  (K)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(J)  fe-'s  In  connection  with  put,  call,  and 
other  option  transactions  in  securities. 

"(K)  commissions  and  fees  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  shares  of  a  registered 
open  end  investment  company  or  unit  in- 
vestment trust  or  from  the  sale  of  variable 
annuities,  and" 

(3)  strike  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
subsection  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(L)  all  other  Income  related  to  the  secu- 
rities business.";  and 

(4)  by  strilrine  out  paragraph  (3). 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  Action  by  self- regulatory  organiza- 
tion.—if  a  self-regulatory  organization  has 
given  notice  to  STPC  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (1).  and  the  broker  or  dealer  undertakes 
to  liquidate  or  reduce  its  business  either 
pursua  it  to  the  direction  of  a  self-regulatory 
organlzitlon  or  voluntarily,  a  self-regulatory 
organization  may  render  such  assistance  or 
oversight  to  the  broker  or  dealer  as  It  deems 
approprlat?  to  protect  the  interests  of  cus- 
tomers of  the  broker  or  dealer.  The  assist- 
ance or  overright  by  a  self- regulatory  organi- 
zation shall  not  be  deemed  the  assumption  or 
adoption  by  the  self-regulatory  organization 
of  any  obligation  or  liability  to  customers, 
other  creditors,  shareholders,  or  partners  of 
the  broker  or  dealer,  and  shall  not  prevent 
or  act  as  a  bar  to  any  action  by  SIPC  pursu- 
ant to  a  liquidation  proceeding  or  a  direct 
payment  procedure. 

"(3)  Action  by  sipc. — If  SIPC  determines 
that  any  member  (including  a  person  who 
was  a  member  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  prior  to  such  determination  by 
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SIPC)  has  failed  or  Is  In  danger  of  falling 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  customers  and 
that  there  exists  one  or  more  of  the  condi- 
tions speckled  in  subsection  (b)(1).  SIPC. 
upon  notice  to  such  member,  may  apply  to 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  specified 
in  section  27  or  21(e)  of  the  1934  Act  for  a 
decree  that  customers  of  such  members  are 
in  need  of  the  protection  provided  by  this 
Act  (referred  to  as  a  "protective  decree') 
Provided,  however,  that  no  such  application 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  member  the 
only  customers  of  whom  are  persons  whose 
claims  could  not  be  satisfied  by  SIPC  ad- 
vances pursuant  to  section  9. 

"(4)  Effect  of  other  pending  actions, — 
An  application  under  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  be  combined  with  any  action  brought 
by  the  Commission  Including  an  action  by 
it  for  a  temporary  receiver  pending  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  subsection 
(b)  (3),  and 

"(B)  may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the 
pending  In  the  same  or  any  other  court  of 
any  bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure,  or 
equity  receivership  proceeding  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate 
such  member  or  its  property,  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  a  lien  against  property  of 
such  member.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  5  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Court  Action. — 

"(1)  Issuance  of  protective  decree. — A 
court  shall  forthwith  Issue  a  protective  de- 
cree if  the  debtor  consents  thereto,  or  if  the 
debtor  fails  to  contest  SIPC's  application 
therefor,  or  If  the  court  finds  that  such 
debtor — 

"(A)  Is  Insolvent  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  Is  unable  to  meet 
its  obligations  as  they  mature,  or 

"(B)  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Banruptcy  Act, 
or 

"(C)  is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  pend- 
ing in  any  court  or  before  any  agency  of  tl^e 
United  States  or  any  State  in  which  a  re- 
ceiver, trustee,  or  liquidator  for  such  mem- 
ber has  been  appointed,  or 

"(D)  Is  not  in  compliance  vrtth  applicable 
requirements  under  the  1934  Act  or  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  Commission  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial responsibility  or  hypothecation  of 
customers'  securities,  or 

"(E)  is  unable  to  make  such  computa- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  com- 
pliance with  such  financial  responsibility  or 
hypothecation  rules  or  regulations. 
Unless  the  debtor  consents  to  the  issuance  of 
a  protective  decree,  SIPC's  application  shaU 
be  heard  three  business  days  after  the  filing 
thereof  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  court  for 
cause  shown  shall  determine. 

"(2)  Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  court. — 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  for  a  pro- 
tective decree,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
juridiction  of  the  debtor  involved  and  Its 
property  wherever  located  (including  (A) 
property  located  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  such  court,  and  (B)  property  held  by  any 
other  person  as  security  for  a  debt  or  subject 
to  a  lien)  and  of  any  suit  against  the  trustee 
with  respect  to  a  liquidation  proceeding.  In 
addition,  except  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  court  shall  have  the 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  conferred 
upon  a  court  of  bankruptcy  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  together  with  such  other  Juris- 
diction, po'^ers,  and  duties  as  are  prescribed 
by  this  Act.  Pending  the  issuance  of  a  pro- 
tective decree  under  subsection  (1)  such 
court  shall  stay,  and  upon  appointment  by  it 
of  a  trustee  as  provided  in  subsection  (3) 
such  court  shall  continue  the  stay  of,  any 
pending  bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure, 
equity  receivership,  or  other  proceeding  to 


reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate  the  debtor 
or  its  property  and  any  other  suit  against  any 
receiver,  conservator,  or  trustee  of  the  debtor 
or  its  property.  Pending  the  Issuance  of  a 
protective  decree  and  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  trustee  and  thereafter,  the  court  may 
stay  any  proceeding  to  enforce  a  lien  against 
property  of  the  debtor  or  any  other  suit 
against  the  debtor,  including  a  suit  by  stock- 
holders of  the  debtor  which  Interferes  wrlth 
the  trustee's  prosecution  of  claims  against 
former  directors  or  officers  of  the  debtor.  In 
addition  the  court  may,  for  such  period  as 
may  be  appropriate,  stay  enforcement  of,  but 
shall  not  abrogate,  the  rights  of  setoff  pro- 
vided in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (section  68)  and 
the  right  to  enforce  a  valid,  nonpreferentlal 
lien  or  pledge  against  the  property  of  the 
debtor.  Pending  the  issuance  of  a  protective 
decree,  the  court  may  appoint  a  temporary 
receiver. 

"(3)  Appointment  of  trustee  and  coun- 
sel.— If  the  court  Issues  a  protective  decree. 
It  shall  forthwith  appoint  as  trustee  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  business  of  the  debtor  (re- 
ferred to  as  'trustee')  and  as  attorney  for  the 
trustee,  such  persons  as  SIPC  in  its  sole  dis- 
cretion shall  specify,  and  the  persons  so  ap- 
pointed may  be  with  the  same  firm.  SIPC 
may  In  its  sole  discretion  specify  itself  or  one 
of  its  employees  as  trustee  in  any  case  In 
which  SIPC  has  determined  that  the  liabUi- 
tles  of  the  debtor  to  unsecured  general  credi- 
tors and  to  subordinated  lenders  appear  to 
aggregate  less  than  $750,000  and  that  there 
appear  to  be  fewer  than  five  hundred  cus- 
tomers as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
section  6.  No  person  shall  serve  as  trustee  or 
attorney  if  such  person  is  not  'disinterested' 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (7),  ex- 
cept that  for  any  specified  purpose  other 
than  to  represent  a  trustee  In  conducting  a 
liquidation  proceeding,  the  trustee  may  with 
the  approval  of  SIPC  employ  an  attorney  who 
is  not  disinterested.  A  trustee  appointed 
hereunder  shall  qualify  by  filing  a  bond  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Neither  STPC 
nor  an  employee  of  STPC  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  bond  when  appointed  as  trustee. 

"(4)  Reference  to  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy.— If  the  court  Issues  a  protective 
decree  and  appoints  a  trustee  under  this 
section,  it  may  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing refer  the  proceeding  to  a  referee  In 
bankruptcy  (Including  a  bankruptcy  Judge) 
to  hear  and  determine  any  and  all  matters, 
or  to  a  referee  as  special  master  to  hear  and 
report  generally  or  upon  specified  matters. 
Only  under  special  circumstances  shall  refer- 
ences be  made  to  a  special  master  who  Is 
not  a  referee. 

"(5)  Definitions, — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
Act^ 

"(A)  Debtor. — The  term  'debtor'  means  a 
person  In  respect  of  whom  an  application 
for  a  protective  decree  has  been  filed. 

"(B)  Filing  date. — The  term  'filing  date' 
means  the  date  on  which  an  application  for 
a  nrotectlve  decree  has  been  filed:  except 
that  If— 

"(1)  a  petition  was  filed  before  such  date 
by  or  against  the  debtor  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (as  defined  below)  or  under 
chapters  X  or  XI  as  now  In  effect  or  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  or 

"(11)  the  debtor  is  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
ceeding pending  in  any  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  In 
which  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidator  for 
such  debtor  was  appointed  which  proceeding 
was  commenced  before  the  date  on  which 
such  application  was  filed, 
then  the  term  "filing  date'  means  the  date 
on  which  such  petition  was  filed  or  such 
proceeding  commenced. 

"(C)  Bankruptcy  act. — The  term  'Bank- 
ruptcy Act'  means  those  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  relating  to  ordinary  bank- 
ruptcy (chapters  I  through  VII)  as  now  in 


effect  or  as  amended  from  time  to  time  and 
the  rules  of  bankruptcy  procedure  promul- 
gated with  respect  thereto,  except  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  relating 
exclusively  to  stockbrokerage  bankruptcies 
(section    60e)    shall    not    apply. 

"(6)  Compensation  for  Services  and  Reim- 
bursement OF  expenses. — 

"(A)  The  cotirt  shall  grant  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  rendered  and  reim- 
bursement for  proper  costs  and  expenses  In- 
curred (referred  to  as  "allowances')  In  con- 
nection with  a  liquidation  proceeding  by  a 
trustee  appointed  under  subsection  (3)  and 
by  the  attorneys  for  a  trustee.  No  compensa- 
tion for  services  shall  be  allowed  to  SIPC  or 
an  employee  of  SIPC  for  serving  as  a  trustee; 
however,  reimbiorsement  for  their  proper 
costs  and  expenses  shall  be  granted  by  the 
court.  Allowances  may  be  granted  on  an 
Interim  basis  during  the  course  of  the 
liquidation  proceeding  at  such  times  and  In 
such  amounts  as  the  court  shall  deem 
approorlate. 

"'(B)  The  District  Judge  may  grant  reason- 
able allowances  to  a  referee  In  bankruptcy  or 
a  special  master.  In  the  manner  provided  for 
in  a  case  filed  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (as  now  in  effect  or  as  amended 
from  time  to  time ) . 

""(C)  Any  person  seeking  allowances  shall 
file  an  application  which  complies  In  form, 
content  and  otherwise  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  governing  applica- 
tions for  allowances  thereunder.  A  copy  of 
the  application  shall  be  served  upon  SIPC 
when  filed.  The  court  shall  fix  a  time  for 
hearing  such  applications,  notice  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  the  applicants,  the  trustee, 
the  debtor,  the  creditors.  SIPC.  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  court  may  designate,  ex- 
cept that  notice  need  not  be  given  to  cus- 
tomers whose  clams  have  been  or  will  be 
satisfied  In  full  or  to  creditors  who  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  receive  any 
distribution  during  the  course  of  the  liquida- 
tion proceeding. 

"(D)  With  respect  to  applications  for  al- 
lowances under  subsection  (A),  SIPC  shall 
file  its  recommendation  on  such  allowances 
with  the  court  prior  to  the  hearing  and,  if 
it  requests,  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  hearing  within  which  to  file 
a  further  recommendation.  Where  such  al- 
lowances are  to  be  paid  by  SIPC  without  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  recoupment  thereof  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  9  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  amounts 
requested  and  the  amounts  recommended  by 
SIPC,  the  court  shall  award  the  amounts 
reconunended  by  SIPC.  In  determining  such 
allowances  in  all  other  cases  the  court  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  services  rendered  and  shall 
place  considerable  reliance  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  SIPC. 

"(E)  The  restrictions  on  sharing  of  com- 
pensation as  prescribed  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  shall  apply. 

"(P)  Allowances  granted  by  the  court,  in- 
cluding interim  allowances,  shall  be  charged 
as  a  cost  and  expense  of  administration 
against  the  general  estate  of  the  debtor.  If 
the  general  estate  is  Insufficient  to  pay  al- 
lowances In  whole  or  In  part,  SPC  shall  ad- 
vance such  funds  as  are  necessary. 

"(7)    Disinterestedness. — 

"(A)  Standards. — A  person  shall  not  be 
deemed  disinterested,  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (b)  (3),  if — 

""(1)  he  is  a  creditor  (including  a  cus- 
tomer) or  stockholder  of  the  debtor:  or 

""(11)  he  is  or  was  an  underwriter  of  any 
of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  debtor 
or  within  five  years  prior  to  the  filing  date 
was  the  underwriter  of  any  securities  of  the 
debtor:  or 

"(ill)  he  Is,  or  was  within  two  years  prior 
to  the  filing  date,  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  debtor  or  any  such  underwriter. 
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or  an  attorney  for  the  debtor  or  such  under- 
writer; or 

"(Iv)  It  appears  that  he  was,  by  reason 
of  any  other  direct  or  Indirect  relationship 
to,  connection  with,  or  Interest  In  the  debtor 
or  such  underwriter,  or  for  any  reason  an 
Interest  materially  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  any  class  of  creditors  (Including  custom- 
ers) or  stockholders:  except  that  SIPC  shall 
In  all  cases  be  deemed  disinterested,  and 
an  employee  of  SIPC  shall  be  deemed  dis- 
interested if  he  would  meet  the  aforesaid 
standards  except  for  bis  association  with 
SIPC. 

"(B)  Hearing. — The  court  shall  fix  a  time 
for  a  hearing  on  disinterestedness,  to  be  held 
promptly  after  the  appointment  of  a  trustee, 
notice  of  which  shall  be  mailed  at  least  ten 
4lays  prior  thereto  to  each  person  who, 
from  the  debtor's  books  and  records,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  customer  of  the  debtor 
with  an  open  account  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  to  his  address  as  It  shall  appear  from 
the  debtor's  books  and  records,  and  to  the 
creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  debtor, 
to  SIPC,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  the 
couit  may  designate.  The  court  In  Its  discre- 
tion may  also  require  that  notice  be  given 
by  publication  In  such  newspaper  or  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  as  It  may  des- 
ignate. At  such  hearing,  or  at  any  adjourment 
thereof,  or  upon  application,  the  court  shall 
hear  objections  to  the  retention  in  office 
of  a  trustee  or  counsel  to  a  trustee  upon 
the  ground  that  be  is  not  disinterested  as 
provided  In  this  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  6  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following ; 

Sec.  6.  General  Provisions  of  a  Liquidation 
Proceeding. 
"(a)   Purposes. — The  purposes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding   In     which     a     trustee     has     been 
appointed  under  section  6(b)(3)    (referred 
to  as  a  'liquidation  proceeding')    shall  be: 
"(1)    as  promptly  as  possible  after  such 
appointment  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section — 

"(A)  to  deliver  customer  name  securities 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  customers  of  the 
debtor  entitled  thereto  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  section  8; 

"(B)  to  distribute  customer  property  and 
(In  advance  thereof  or  conciirrently  there- 
with) otherwise  to  satisfy  net  equity  claims 
of  customers  to  the  extent  provided  In  this 
section:  and 

"(C)  to  transfer  customer  accounts  to 
other  members  of  SIPC  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  8: 

"(2)  to  sell  or  transfer  ofHces  and  other 
productive  units  of  the  business  of  the 
debtor; 

"(3)  to  enforce  rights  of  subrogation  as 
provided  In  this  act:  and 

"(4)  to  liquidate  the  business  of  the 
debtor. 

"(b)  Application  of  Bankruptcy  Act. — To 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  a  liquidation  proceeding  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with,  and  as  though 
It  were  being  conducted  under,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Any  reference  In  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  the  date  of  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  filing  date 
for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNs. — Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  for  purposes  of  a  liquidation 
proceeding  and  the  application  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  a  liquidation  proceeding: 

•'  ( 1)  'Customers'  of  a  debtor  means  persons 
(Including  persons  with  whom  the  debtor 
deals  as  principal  or  agent)  who  claim  on 
account  of  seciirltles  received,  acquired,  or 
held  by  the  debtor  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  as  a  broker  or  dealer  from  or  for 
the  securities  accounts  of  such  persons  (A) 
for  safekeeping,  or  (B)  with  a  view  to  sale, 
or  (C)  to  cover  consummated  sales,  or  (D) 


pursuant  to  purchases,  or  (E)  as  collateral 
security,  or  (P)  for  purposes  of  eflfectlng 
transfer.  Customers  shall  Include  persons  who 
have  claims  against  the  debtor  arising  out 
of  sales  or  conversions  of  such  securities,  and 
shall  include  any  person  who  has  deposited 
cash  with  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing securities,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
person  to  the  extent  that  such  person  has  a 
claim  for  cash  or  securities  which  by  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding,  or  by  operation 
of  law,  Is  part  of  the  capital  of  the  debtor, 
or  is  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  any  or 
all  creditors  of  the  debtor,  notwithstanding 
that  some  ground  might  have  existed  for  de- 
claring such  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing void  or  voidable  In  a  suit  between 
the  claimant  and  the  debtor. 

"(2)  'Net  equity'  means  the  dollar  amount 
of  a  customer's  account  or  accounts  deter- 
mined by  excluding  any  customer  name 
secvirltles  reclaimed  by  the  customer,  and  by 
subtracting  any  Indebtedness  of  the  customer 
to  the  debtor  from  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  owing  by  the  debtor  to  the  customer 
had  the  debtor  liquidated,  by  sale  or  pur- 
chase on  the  filing  date,  all  securitlea  posi- 
tions of  the  customer.  A  customer  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  trustee  and  within  such 
period  as  the  trustee  may  determine,  pay  to 
the  trustee  any  indebtedness  of  the  customer 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  customer's  net  equity 
will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
payment.  Accounts  held  by  a  customer  in 
separate  capacities  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
accounts  of  separate  customers.  Where  a 
customer  has  acted  with  respect  to  cash  or 
securities  with  the  debtor  after  the  filing 
date  and  in  a  manner  which  would  have  given 
him  the  status  of  a  customer  with  respect 
to  the  cash  or  securities  bad  the  action  oc- 
cxirred  prior  to  the  filing  date,  and  the  trustee 
is  satisfied  that  such  action  was  taken  by 
the  customer  in  good  faith  and  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  the  trustee,  the  date  on 
which  such  action  was  taken  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  filing  date  for  determining  such 
customer's  net  equity  with  respect  to  the 
cash  or  securities. 

"(3)  'Securities'  means  any  note,  stock, 
treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  any  collat- 
eral trust  certificate,  preorganlzatlon  certifi- 
cate or  subscription,  transferable  share,  vot- 
ing-trust certificate,  certificate  of  deposit,  or 
in  general,  any  Instrument  commonly  known 
as  a  security;  or  any  certificate  of  interest 
or  participation  in,  temporary  or  interim 
certificate  for,  receipt  for,  or  warrant  or 
right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  or  sell  any 
of  the  foregoing:  but  shall  not  Include  any 
currency;  Investment  contract;  certificate  of 
Interest  or  participation  In  any  profit-sharing 
agreement  or  in  any  oil,  gas.  or  other  mineral 
royalty  or  lease;  or  commodity  or  related 
contract  or  futures  contract;  or  any  warrant 
or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase  or  sell 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(4)  'Customer  property'  means  cash  and 
securities  (except  customer  name  securities 
delivered  to  the  customer)  at  any  time  re- 
ceived, acquired  or  held  by  or  for  the  account 
of  a  debtor  from  or  for  the  account  of  cus- 
tomers and  the  proceeds  of  any  such  prop- 
erty transferred  by  the  debtor  Including 
property  unlawfully  converted.  Customer 
property  shall  Include: 

"(A)  securities  held  as  the  property  of  the 
debtor  to  the  extent  such  securities  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  debtor's  obligations  to 
his  customers  for  their  net  equities  based 
upon  securities  of  the  same  class  and  series 
of  an  Issuer;  and 

"(B)  resources  provided  through  the  iise 
or  realization  of  customers'  debit  cash  bal- 
ances and  the  debit  Items  includable  In  the 
'Formula  for  Determination  of  Reserve  Re- 
quirement for  Brokers  and  Dealers'  under 
rule  l5c3-3  of  the  1934  Act  as  such  rule  U 
now  In  effect  or  as  amended  from  time  to 
time 


Customer  property  shall  also  Include  other 
property  of  the  debtor  which,  upon  compu. 
ance  with  applicable  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, would  have  been  set  aside  or  held  for 
the  benefit  of  customers,  unless  the  trustee 
determines  that  effecting  such  inclusion 
would  not  significantly  Increase  customer 
property.  Any  cash  or  securities  remaining 
after  the  liquidation  of  a  lien  or  pledge  made 
by  a  debtor  shall  be  apportioned  between  his 
general  estate  and  customer  property  in  the 
proportion  In  which  the  general  property  of 
the  debtor  and  the  cash  and  securities  of  his 
customers  contributed  to  such  Hen  or  pledge. 

"(5)  'Customer  name  securities'  means  se- 
curities which  were  held  for  the  account  of 
a  customer  on  the  filing  date  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  debtor  and  which  on  the  filing  date 
were  registered  In  the  customer's  name  or 
were  In  the  process  of  being  so  registered 
pursuant  to  Instructions  from  the  debtor, 
but  shall  not  Include  securities  registered 
in  the  customer's  name  which  by  endorse- 
ment or  otherwise  were  in  negotiable  form. 

"(d)  Costs  and  Expenses  of  Administra- 
tion.— ^All  costs  and  expenses  of  administra- 
tion of  the  debtor's  estate  and  the  liquida- 
tion proceeding  shall  be  borne  by  the  general 
estate  to  the  extent  it  is  sufficient  therefor, 
and  the  priorities  of  distribution  from  the 
general  estate  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Costs  and  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration shall  Include  payments  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  8  and 
costs  and  expenses  of  SIPC  employees  utUlzed 
by  the  tr\istee  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  section  7.  All  funds  advanced  by  SIPC  to 
a  trustee  for  such  costs  and  exi^nses  of 
administration  shall  be  recouped  from  the 
general  estate  as  a  first  priority  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Trustee. 

"(a)  Trustee  Powers. — A  trustee  shall  be 
vested  with  the  same  powers  and  title  with 
respect  to  the  debtor  and  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  including  the  same  rights  to  avoid 
preferences,  as  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  has  with  respect  to  a 
bankrupt.  In  addition,  a  trustee  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  SIPC,  have  the  right — 

"(1)  to  hire  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
all  personnel  (including  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  debtor  and  of  Its  examining 
authority)  and  other  persons  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  accountants)  that  are  deemed 
by  the  trustee  necessary  for  all  or  any  pur- 
poses of  the  liquidation  proceeding; 

"(2)  to  utUize  SIPC  employees  for  aU  or 
any  purposes  of  a  liquidation  proceeding; 
and 

"(3)  to  margin  and  maintain  customer 
accounts  of  the  debtor  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  8; 

and  no  approval  of  the  court  shall  be  required 
therefor. 

"(b)  TttusTEE  Duties. — To  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  as 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  a  trustee  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee  in 
bankruptcy,  except  that  a  trustee  may,  but 
shall  have  no  duty  to,  reduce  to  money  any 
securities  constituting  customer  property  or 
in  the  general  estate  of  the  debtor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  trustee  shall — 

"(1)  deliver  securities  to  or  on  behalf  of 
customers  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  satisfaction  of  customer  claims  for  securi- 
ties of  the  same  class  and  series  of  an  issuer; 
and 

"(2)  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  SIPC, 
pay  or  guarantee  all  or  any  part  of  the  In- 
debtedness of  the  debtor  to  a  bank,  lender  or 
other  person  If  the  trustee  determines  that 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  securities  to 
be  made  available  to  the  trustee  upon  the 
payment  or  guarantee  of  such  indebtedness 
does  not  appear  to  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  payment  or  guarantee,  and  no 
approval  of  the  court  shall  be  required  there- 
for. 
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"(c)  Reports  bt  Trustee  to  Court. — The 
trustee  shall  make  to  the  court  and  to  SIPC 
such  written  reports  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  shall  include  there- 
in information  as  to  the  progress  in  distribut- 
ing cash  and  securities  to  customers.  The 
reports  required  herevmder  shall  also  be  in 
such  form  and  detail  as,  having  due  regard 
to  the  reqtiirements  of  section  17  of  the  1934 
Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under and  the  magnitude  of  items  and  trans- 
actions Involved  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ations of  a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  by  rules  and  regulations  to 
present  fairly  the  results  of  such  pioceedlng 
as  of  the  dates  or  for  the  periods  covered  by 
such  reports. 

"(d)   Investigations. — ^The  trustee  shall — 

"(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  investigate  the 
acts,  conduct,  property,  liabilities,  and  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  debtor,  the  operation 
of  its  business,  and  any  other  matter,  to  the 
extent  relevant  to  the  liquidation  proceeding, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  court. 

"(2)  examine  by  deposition  or  otherwise 
the  directors  and  officers  of  the  debtor  and 
any  other  witnesses  concerning  any  of  the 
foregoing  matters; 

"(3)  report  to  the  court  any  facts  ascer- 
tained by  him  pertaining  to  fraud,  miscon- 
duct, mismanagement,  and  irregularities,  and 
to  any  causes  of  action  available  to  the 
estate;  and 

"(4)  as  soon  as  practicable,  prepare  and 
submit  a  statement  of  his  Investigation  of 
the  property,  liabilities,  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  debtor,  and  the  operation  of  its 
business.  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
court  may  direct,  to  SIPC  and  such  other 
persons  as  the  coiirt  may  designate. 
"Sec.  8.  Special  Provisions  of  a  Liquidation 
Proceeding. 

"(a)  Customer  Related  Property. — 

"(1)  Allocation  of  Customer  Property. — 
All  customers  shall  be  entitled  to  share  rata- 
bly In  customer  property  on  the  basis  of  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  respective  net  equities. 
In,  or  for  the  purpose  of,  allocating  cus- 
tomer property,  securities  to  be  delivered  In 
payment  of  net  equity  claims  for  securities 
of  the  same  class  and  series  of  an  Issuer 
shall  be  valued  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
the  filing  date.  Oeneral  creditors  may  not 
share  in  customer  property,  except  that  any 
customer  property  remaining  after  the  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  customers  and  all 
claims  of  SIPC  as  subrogee  and  after  the 
repayment  to  SIPC  of  moneys  advanced  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  9  shtJI 
become  part  of  the  general  estate.  To  the 
extent  customer  property  and  SIPC  advances 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  shall 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy 
In  full  the  net  equity  claims  of  cvistomers, 
such  customers  shall  be  entitled,  to  the  ex- 
tent only  of  their  respective  unsatisfied  net 
equity  claims,  to  participate  in  the  general 
estate  as  unsecured  creditors. 

"(2)  Delivery  of  customer  name  securi- 
ties.— The  trustee  shall  deliver  customer 
name  securities  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  customer 
of  the  debtor  entitled  thereto  If  the  custo- 
mer Is  not  Indebted  to  the  debtor.  With  the 
approval  of  the  trustee  a  customer  may  re- 
claim customer  name  securities  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  trustee,  within  such  period  of 
time  as  the  trustee  may  determine,  of  all 
Indebtedness  of  the  customer  to  the  debtor. 

"(3)  Recovery  of  transfers. — Where  cus- 
tomer property  Is  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full 
the  claims  of  customers,  a  transfer  by  a 
debtor  of  any  property  which,  except  for  such 
transfer,  would  have  been  customer  property 
may  be  recovered  by  the  trustee  and  shall  be 
treated  as  customer  property  If  such  trans- 
fer is  voidable  or  void  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  recovery,  the  property  so  transferred 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  debtor  and,  If  such  transfer  was  made 
to  a  customer  or  for  his  benefit,  such  cus- 


tomer may  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  cred- 
itor, the  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

"(b)  Purchase  of  Secxjrities. — The  trustee 
may  purchase  securities  as  necessary  for  the 
delivery  of  securities  to  customers  In  satis- 
faction of  their  claims  for  net  equities  based 
on  securities  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 7  and  for  the  transfer  of  customer  ac- 
counts under  subsection  (d).  In  each  case 
to  the  extent  that  the  securities  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  trustee  in  a  fair  and  orderly 
market  to  restore  such  accounts  as  of  the 
filing  date.  Customer  property  and  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC  may  be  used  by  the 
trustee  to  pay  for  securities  so  purchased. 
Moneys  advanced  by  SIPC  may  not  be  used 
to  purchase  securities  to  the  extent  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  such  securities  on  the  fil- 
ing date  exceeded  the  amount  permitted  to 
be  advanced  by  SIPC  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  9. 

"(c)  Close-Outs. — Ointracts  of  the  debtor 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  business  with  other 
brokers  or  dealers  and  which  are  wholly  exec- 
utory on  the  filing  date  shall  not  be  com- 
pleted by  the  trustee,  except  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  SIPC  rule.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, such  contracts  shall  be  closed  out 
by  such  other  broker  or  dealer  without  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  best  available  mar- 
ket. The  broker  or  dealer  shall  net  all  profits 
and  losses  on  all  such  closed  out  contracts 
and  shall  pay  any  net  profit  to  the  trustee. 
In  the  event  the  broker  or  dealer  sxistalns  a 
net  loss  on  such  closed  out  contracts,  It  shall 
be  entitled  to  file  a  claim  against  the  debtor 
with  the  trustee  in  the  amount  of  such  loss. 

"(1)  To  the  extent  such  net  loss  arises 
from  contracts  pursuant  to  which  the  broker 
or  dealer  was  acting  for  his  own  customer, 
the  broker  or  dealer  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive funds  advanced  by  SIPC  to  the  trustee 
in  the  amount  of  such  loss  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $40,000  on  each  such  cus- 
tomer account  with  respect  to  which  he  sus- 
tained a  loss. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  net  loss  not  pay- 
able from  funds  advanced  by  SIPC  under 
subsection  (c)  (1).  the  broker  or  dealer  shall 
be  entitled  to  participate  In  the  general 
estate  as  an  unsecured  creditor. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(c),  the  term  'customer'  excludes  any  person 
who  (A)  Is  a  broker  or  dealer,  (B)  had  a 
claim  for  cash  or  securities  which  by  con- 
tract, agreement  or  understanding  or  by 
operation  of  law,  was  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  claiming  broker  or  dealer  or  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  claims  of  any  or  all  creditors 
of  such  broker  or  dealer,  or  (C)  had  a  rela- 
tionship as  si>eclfled  in  subsection  (a)  (5) 
of  section  9  with  either  the  debtor  or  the 
claiming  broker  or  dealer.  A  claiming  broker 
or  dealer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  acting 
on  behalf  of  its  customer  if  It  acted  as  agent 
for  such  customer  or  if  it  held  such  cus- 
tomer's order  which  was  to  be  executed  as  a 
part  of  Its  contract  with  the  debtor. 

"(4)  Neither  a  clearing  corporation  which 
by  its  rules  or  regulations  has  an  established 
procedure  for  the  closing  out  of  open  con- 
tracts between  an  Insolvent  broker  or  dealer 
and  Its  members,  nor  Its  members  to  the 
extent  such  members'  claims  are  or  may  be 
processed  within  the  clearing  corporation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  SIPC  funds  in 
payment  of  any  losses  on  such  contracts.  If 
such  clearing  corporation  or  Its  members 
sustain  a  net  loss  on  the  closing  out  of  such 
contracts  with  the  debtor,  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  nartlclpate  In  the  general  estate 
as  unsecured  creditors  to  the  extent  of  such 
loss.  Any  excess  collateral  held  by  the  clear- 
ing corporation  shall  be  promptly  paid  to 
the  trustee. 

"(d)  Teansfer  of  Customer  Accounts. — 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  satisfaction 
of  customer  claims  and  the  orderly  liquida- 
tion of  the  debtor,  the  trustee  shall  have  the 


right,  on  terms  satisfactory  to  him  and  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  SIPC,  to  sell  or 
otherwise  transfer,  without  consent  of  any 
customer,  all  or  any  part  of  a  customer's 
account  to  another  member  of  SIPC.  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  sale  or  transfer  and 
subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  SIPC,  the 
trustee  may — 

"(1)  waive  or  modify  the  need  to  file  a 
written  statement  of  claim  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f)  (2);  and 

"(2)  enter  Into  such  agreements  as  the 
trustee  deems  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
ciunstances  to  Indemnify  any  such  receiving 
member  of  SIPC  against  shortfiges  of  cash  or 
securities  In  the  customer  accounts  sold  or 
transferred,  and  funds  of  SIPC  may  be 
made  available  to  g^uarantee  or  secure  any 
such  indemnification.  The  prior  approval  of 
SIPC  to  such  Indemnity  shall  be  conditioned, 
among  such  other  standards  as  SIPC  may 
determine,  upon  a  determination  by  SIPC 
that  the  probable  cost  of  any  such  Indemnity 
can  reasonably  be  expected  not  to  exceed  the 
cost  to  SIPC  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  9. 

"(e)  Payments  to  Customers. — Following 
receipt  of  a  written  statement  of  claim  as 
provided  In  subsection  (f)(2),  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  trustee  to  discharge  promptly, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  all  obligations  of  the  debtor  to  a 
customer  relating  to,  or  net  equity  claims 
based  upon,  securities  or  cash  by  the  de- 
livery of  securities  or  the  effecting  of  pay- 
ments to  or  for  the  account  of  such  customer 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  8  and  subsection  (a)  of  section  9) 
insofar  as  such  obligations  are  ascertainable 
from  the  books  and  records  of  the  debtor  or 
are  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trustee.  In,  or  for  the  purpose  of, 
distributing  securities  to  customers,  all  se- 
curities shall  be  valued  as  of  the  close  of 
business  on  the  filing  date.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  the  court  among  other  things 
shall— 

"(1)  In  respect  of  net  equity  claims,  au- 
thorize the  trustee  to  satisfy  claims  out  of 
moneys  made  available  to  the  trustee  by 
SIPC  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
shall  not  have  been  any  showing  or  determi- 
nation that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  the 
debtor  available  to  make  such  payment;  and 

"(2)  In  respect  of  claims  relating  to,  or 
net  equities  based  upon,  securities  of  a  class 
and  series  of  an  Issuer  which  are  ascertain- 
able from  the  books  and  records  of  the 
debtor  or  are  otherwise  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  authorize  the 
trustee  to  deliver  securities  of  such  class  and 
series  if  and  to  the  extent  available  to  satisfy 
such  claims  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  partial 
deliveries  to  be  made  pro  rata  to  the  great- 
est extent  considered  practicable  by  the 
trustee. 

Any  payment  or  delivery  of  property  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  may  be  conditioned 
upon  the  trustee  requiring  claimants  to  exe- 
cute In  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the 
trustee  appropriate  receipts,  supporting  af- 
fidavits, releases,  and  assignments,  but  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
claimant  to  file  formal  proof  of  claim  within 
the  period  specified  in  subsection  (f)  for  any 
balance  of  securities  or  cash  to  which  he 
may  deem  himself  entitled. 

"(f)   Notice  and  Claims. — 

"(1)  Promptly  after  his  appointment,  the 
trustee  shall  cause  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  section  to  be 
published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  form  and  manner  de- 
termined by  the  court,  and  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  notice  to  be  mailed  to  each  person 
who,  from  the  debtor's  books  and  records, 
appears  to  have  been  a  customer  of  the  debtor 
with  an  open  account  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  to  his  address  as  It  shall  appear  from 
the  debtor's  books  and  records.  Notice  to 
creditors  other  than  customers  shall  be  given 
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In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  except  that  such  notice  shall  be  given  by 
the  trustee. 

••(2)  Customers  need  not  file  formal  proofs 
of  claim,  but  must  file  a  written  statement 
of  claim,  except  that  no  obligation  of  the 
debtor  to  any  person  "associated"  with  the 
debtor  as  defined  In  section  3(a)  (18)  of  the 
1934  Act,  or  any  beneficial  owner  of  5  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
debtor,  op  any  member  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  any  of  the  foregoing  may  be  sat- 
isfied without  formal  proofs  of  claim.  Claims 
for  net  equities  received  by  the  trustee  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period  of  time  (not 
exceeding  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation under  subsection  (f)(1))  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  court,  need  not  be  paid  or  sat- 
isfied in  whole  or  part  out  of  customer  prop- 
erty, and  to  the  extent  they  are  satisfied 
from  moneys  advanced  by  SIPC  they  shall 
be  satisfied  in  cash  or  securities  or  both  as 
the  trustee  may  determine  is  most  economi- 
cal to  the  estate.  No  such  claim  shall  be  al- 
lowed unless  received  by  the  trustee  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  publication. 

"(3)  No  claims  of  creditors  received  by 
the  trustee  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  publication  shall  be  allowed, 
except  that  the  court  may,  upon  application 
within  such  period,  and  for  cause  shown, 
grant  a  reasonable,  fixed  extension  of  time 
for  the  filing  of  a  claim  by  the  United  States, 
by  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an 
Infant  or  Incompetent  person  without  guar- 
dian. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
.  section,  and  without  limiting  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  trustee  to  discharge  obli- 
gations promptly  as  specified  in  this  section, 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit  the  right 
of  any  person,  including  any  subrogee,  to 
establish  by  formal  proof  or  otherwise  as 
the  court  may  provide  such  claims  as  such 
person  may  have  against  the  debtor,  includ- 
ing claims  for  the  payment  of  money  and  the 
delivery  of  specific  securities,  without  resort 
to  moneys  advanced  by  SIPC  to  the  trustee. 
"Sec.  9.  SIPC  Advances  in  a  Liquidation 
Proceeding 

"(a)  Advances  for  Customers'  Claims. — ■ 
In  order  to  provide  for  prompt  payment  and 
satisfaction  of  net  equities  of  customers  of 
the  debtor,  SIPC  shall  advance  to  the  trustee 
such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to  pay  or 
otherwise  satisfy  claims  for  the  amount  by 
which  the  net  equity  of  each  customer  ex- 
ceeds his  ratable  share  of  customer  property 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  excess  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for 
such  customer;  except  that — 

"(1)  insofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
net  equity  claim  of  a  customer  in  excess 
of  his  ratable  share  of  customer  property  Is 
a  claim  for  cash,  as  distinct  from  securities, 
the  amount  advanced  by  reason  of  such 
claim  for  cash  shall  not  exceed  $40,000; 

"(2)  a  customer  who  holds  accounts  with 
the  debtor  in  separate  capacities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  different  customer  in  each 
capacity; 

"(3)  insofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
net  equity  claim  of  a  customer  is  satisfied 
by  the  delivery  of  securities  purchased  by 
the  trustee  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8,  the  securities  so  purchased  shall 
be  valued  as  of  the  filing  date  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  limitations  of  this  sub- 
section (a); 

"(4)  Insofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
net  equity  of  a  customer  is  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
(2)  of  section  6,  SIPC  may  but  shall  not  be 
required  to  make  an  advance  with  respect 
to  the  portion  so  determined; 

"(5)  no  advance  shall  be  made  by  SIPC 
to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  any  claim  of  a  customer 
who  is  a  general  partner,  officer,  or  director 
of  the  debtor,  a  beneficial  owner  of  5  per 
centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  equity  se- 


curity of  the  debtor  (other  than  a  noncon- 
vertlble  stock  having  fixed  preferential  div- 
idend and  liquidation  rights),  a  limited 
partner  with  a  participation  of  5  per  centum 
or  more  in  the  net  assets  or  net  profits  of 
the  debtor,  or  a  person  who  directly  or  in- 
directly through  agreement  or  otherwise 
exercised  or  had  the  power  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  management 
or  policies  of  the  debtor;  and 

"(6)  no  advance  shall  be  made  by  SIPC 
to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy  net 
equity  claims  of  any  customer  who  is  a 
broker  or  dealer  or  bank,  other  than  to  the 
extent  that  it  shall  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  from  the  books 
and  records  of  the  debtor  or  from  the  books 
and  records  of  a  broker  or  dealer  or  bank  or 
otherwise,  that  net  equity  claims  of  such 
broker  or  dealer  or  bank  against  the  debtor 
arise  out  of  transactions  for  customers  of 
such  broker  or  dealer  or  bank,  which  cus- 
tomers are  not  themselves  a  broker  or  dealer 
or  bank  or  a  person  described  in  subsection 
( a )  ( 5 ) ,  and  each  such  customer  of  such 
broker  or  dealer  or  bank  shall  be  deemed  a 
separate  customer  of  the  debtor. 
To  the  extent  moneys  are  advanced  by  SIPC 
to  the  trustee  to  pay  the  claims  of  customers, 
SIPC  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  claims  of 
such  customers  with  the  rights  and  priorities 
provided  in  this  section  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  except  that  SIPC  as  subrogee 
may  assert  no  claim  against  customer  prop- 
erty until  after  the  allocation  thereof  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  8. 

"(b)  Other  Advances. — SIPC  shall  advance 
to  the  trustee — 

"  ( 1 )  such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to 
effectuate  subsection  (c)  of  section  8;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  the  general  property  of 
the  debtor  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  and 
all  costs  and  expenses  of  administration  of 
the  debtor's  estate  and  the  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding, the  amount  of  such  costs  and  ex- 
penses. 

"(c)  Discretionary  Advances. — SIPC  may 
advance  to  the  trustee  such  moneys  as  may 
be  required  to — 

"  ( 1 )  pay  or  guarantee  indebtedness  of  the 
debtor  to  a  bank,  lender,  or  other  person  un- 
der subsection   (b)(2)   of  section  7; 

"(2)  guarantee  or  secure  any  Indemnity 
under  subsection  (d)  of  section  8:  and 

"(3)  purchase  securities  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  8. 

"Sec.  10.  Direct  Payment  Procedure. 

"(a)  Determination  Regarding  Direct 
Payments.— If  SIPC  determines  that  any 
member  (including  a  person  who  was  a  mem- 
ber within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior 
to  such  determination  by  SIPC)  has  failed 
or  is  in  danger  of  faUlng  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  customers,  and  that  there  exists  one 
or  more  of  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)(A)  of  section  5,  and  that 
each  of  the  following  conditions  appears  to 
exist,  namely — 

"(I)  the  claim  of  each  customer  of  the 
member  Is  within  the  limits  of  proitectlon 
provided  In  subsection  (a)   of  section  9, 

"(2)  th>  claims  of  all  customers  of  the 
member  aggregate  less  than  $250,000,  and 

"(3)  the  cost  to  SIPC  of  satisfying  cus- 
tomer claims  under  this  section  wlU  be  less 
than  in  a  liquidation  proceeding, 
SIPC,  may.  In  its  discretion,  determine  to  use 
the  direct  payment  procedure  provided  In 
this  section,  in  lieu  of  Instituting  a  liquida- 
tion proceeding.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  terms  'customer',  'net  equity',  and  'secu- 
rities' shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  section  6,  except 
that  any  reference  to  a  filing  date  shall  be 
deemed  a  reference  to  the  date  of  first  pub- 
lication under  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Notice.— Promptly  after  the  determi- 
nation in  subsection  (a).  SIPC  shall  cause 
notice  of  the  direct  payment  procedure  to  be 
published  In  one  or  more  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  a  form  and  manner  de- 


termined by  SIPC,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
cause  to  be  mailed  a  copy  of  such  notice  to 
each  person  who  appears,  from  the  member's 
books  and  records,  to  have  been  a  customer 
of  the  member  with  an  open  account  within 
the  past  twelve  morithS  to  his  address  as  it 
shall  appear  from  the  member's  books  and 
records.  Such  notice  shall  state  that  SIPC 
will  satisfy  customer  claims  directly,  without 
a  liquidation  proceeding,  and  shall  set  forth 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  claims  may 
be  presented.  A  direct  payment  procedure 
shall  be  deemed  to  commence  on  the  date  of 
first  pubUcation  and  no  claim  by  a  customer 
shall  be  paid  or  otherwise  satisfied  by  SIPC 
unless  filed  and  received  within  six  months 
after  such  date. 

"(c)  Payments  to  Customers. — SIPC 
shall  promptly  satisfy  all  obligations  of  the 
member  to  each  of  its  customers  relating 
to,  or  net  equity  claims  based  upon,  secu- 
rities or  cash  by  the  delivery  of  securities 
or  the  effecting  of  payments  to  such  cus- 
tomer (subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  and  subsection  (a) 
of  section  9)  insofar  as  such  obligations 
are  ascertainable  from  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  the  member  or  are  otherwise  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  SIPC.  In,  or  for 
the  purpose  of,  distributing  securities  to 
customers,  all  securities  shall  be  valued  as 
of  the  close  of  business  en  the  date  of 
publication  under  subsection  (b)  above.  Any 
payment  or  delivery  of  securities  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  conditioned  upon 
the  execution  and  delivery  in  a  form  to 
be  determined  by  SIPC  of  appropriate  re- 
ceipts, supporting  affidavits,  releases,  and 
assignments.  To  the  extent  moneys  of 
SIPC  are  used  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  cus- 
tomers, SIPC  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
claims  of  such  customers  with  the  rights 
and  priorities  provided  by  law. 

"(d)  Effect  on  Claims. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  limit  the  right  of  any 
person,  including  any  subrogee,  to  establish 
by  formal  proof  or  otherwise  such  claims 
as  such  person  may  have  against  the  mem- 
ber, including  claims  for  the  payment  of 
money  and  the  delivery  of  specific  secu- 
rities, without  resort  to  moneys  of  SIPC. 

"(e)  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts. — 
After  SIPC  has  published  notice  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  direct  payment  procedure  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  persons  Eiggrleved  by 
any  determination  by  SIPC  with  respect 
to  their  claims  filed  pursuant  to  such 
notice  may,  within  six  months  following 
mailing  by  SIPC  of  its  determination  with 
respect  to  such  claims,  seek  the  final  adjudi- 
cation of  such  claim.  Suits  arising  here- 
under shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  thereof  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy.  Such  suits  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  where  the  head  office 
of  the  debtor  is  located. 

"(f)  Discontinuance  of  Direct  Pay- 
ments.— If  at  any  time  SIPC  in  Its  dis- 
cretion shall  determine  that  direct  pay- 
ments are  not  appropriate,  SIPC  may  cease 
the  direct  payment  procedure.  Thereupon 
SIPC  may  institute  a  liquidation  proceed- 
ing. To  the  extent  payments  of  cash,  dis- 
tributions of  securities,  or  determinations 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  a  customer's 
claim  are  made  under  this  section,  such 
payments,  distributions,  and  determinations 
shall  be  recognized  and  given  full  effect  In 
the  event  of  any  subsequent  liquidation 
proceeding.  Any  suits  arising  under  section 
(e)  and  pending  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  under  subsection  (b)  (3) 
of  section  5  shall  be  permanently  stayed  by 
the  court  at  the  time  of  such  appointment, 
and  the  court  shall  then  or  thereafter 
enter  an  order  directing  the  transfer  or 
removal  to  It  of  such  suit.  Upon  suob  re- 
moval or  transfer  the  complaint  in  such 
suit  shall  constitute  the  plaintiff's  claim  In 
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the  liquidation  proceeding,  if  appropriate, 
and  it  shall  be  deemed  received  by  the 
trustee  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  re- 
gardless of  the  date  of  actual  transfer  or 
removal  of  the  claimant's  suit. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  Is  redes- 
ignated as  .section  11. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(e)  and 
section  9(f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  3(e!  (4)  and  section  13(f)". 

(c)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Financial  Responsibility  Rules. — 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (22)  as  follows: 

■••(22)  The  term  "financial  responsibility 
rules"  means  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  or  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  any  national  securities  exchange 
or  registered  national  securities  association 
pertaining  to  financial  responsibility  and  re- 
lated practices  which  are  designated  by  the 
ComniiSFion  by  rule  or  regulation  to  be  "fi- 
nancial responsibility  rules. 

Sec  8.  Sections  8  through  12  of  the  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  12  through  16. 

Sec.  9.  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
section  13  as  redesignated  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Collection  Agent. — Each  self -regu- 
latory organization  shall  act  as  collection 
agent  for  SIPC  to  collect  the  assessments 
payable  by  all  members  of  SIPC  for  whom 
such  self-regulatory  organization  is  the  ex- 
amining authority,  unless  SIPC  designates  a 
self-regulatory  organization  other  than  the 
examining  authority  to  act  as  collection  agent 
for  any  SIPC  member  who  is  a  member  of 
more  than  one  self-regulatory  organization. 
Members  of  SIPC  who  are  not  members  of  a 
self-regulatory  organization  shall  make  pay- 
ments direct  to  SIPC.  The  collection  agent 
shall  be  obligated  to  remit  to  SIPC  assess- 
ments made  under  section  4  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  payments  of  such  assessments  are 
received  by  such  collection  agent. 

"(b)  Immunity. — No  self -regulatory  orga- 
nization shall  have  any  liability  to  any  per- 
son for  any  action  taken  or  omitted  in  good 
faith  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  5. 

"(c)  Inspections. — The  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization of  which  a  member  of  SIPC  is  a 
member  shall  inspect  or  examine  such  mem- 
ber foi-  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
respon.sibllity  rules,  except  that  if  a  member 
of  SIPC  is  a  member  of  more  than  one  self- 
regulatory  organization,  the  self-regulatory 
organization  designated  as  examining  au- 
thority by  the  Commission  shall  conduct  such 
inspection  of  examination.". 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Act  as 
redesignated  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Failure  To  Pay  Assessment,  et 
Cetera.— If  a  member  of  SIPC  shall  fall  to 
file  any  report  or  Information  required  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  shall  fall  to  pay  when 
due  all  or  any  part  of  an  assessment  made 
upon  such  member  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  such  failure  shall  not  have  been  cured 
by  the  filing  of  such  report  or  Information 
or  by  the  making  of  such  payment,  together 
with  Interest  and  penalty  thereon,  within 
five  days  after  receipt  by  such  member  of 
written  notice  of  such  failure  given  by  or  on 
behalf  of  SIPC,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such 
member,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  to  engage  In  business  as  a 
broker  or  dealer.  If  such  member  denies 
that  he  owes  all  or  any  part  of  the  amount 
specified  In  such  notice,  he  may  after  pay- 
ment of  the  full  amount  so  specified  com- 
mence an  action  against  SIPC  In  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  to  re- 
cover the  amount  he  denies  owing.". 

(b)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Act  as  redesig- 
nated Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Embezzlement,  False  Claims,  et 
Cetera.— Whoever    steals,     unlawfuUy     ab- 


tracts,  unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to 
his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or 
embezzles  any  of  the  moneys,  securities, 
or  other  assets  of  SIPC  or  otherwise  defrauds 
or  attempts  to  defraud  SIPC  or  a  trvistee 
by  any  means  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  willful  filing  or  presenting  of  a  false 
claim  in  a  liquidation  proceeding  or  a  direct 
payment  procedure  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years  or  both.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  15  of  the  Act  as  redesig- 
nated is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  s  (b)  and 
(h); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (f), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  as  re- 
designated and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Liability  of  SIPC.  Directors,  and 
Others. — Neither  SIPC  nor  any  of  its  Di- 
rectors, officers,  or  employees  shall  have  any 
liability  to  any  person  for  any  action  taken 
or  omitted  in  good  faith  under  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  matter  contemplated  by 
this  Act.";  and 

(4)  !jy  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  as  redesignated  the  words 
"or  rule"  and  by  striking  out  in  such  sen- 
tence the  word  "may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "shall". 

Sec.  12.  Section  16(2)  of  the  Act  as  re- 
designated Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)       FINANCIAL      responsibility      RULES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  term  'Financial  Responsibility  Rules' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the 
1934  Act.". 

Sec  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  thereof,  except  that  they  shall 
not  apply  to  a  liquidation  proceeding  com- 
menced prior  thereto. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1232.  A  bUl  to  encourage  State  and 
locpl  governments  to  provide  relief  from 
real  property  taxes  for  elderly  individ- 
uals. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ELDERLY     HOMEOWNERS     PROPERTY     TAX     RELIEF 
ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  en- 
courage State  and  local  governments  to 
provide  relief  from  property  tax  for 
elderly. 

The  problem  of  escalating  property 
taxes  is  gaining  wider  recognition  since 
I  introduced  this  proposal  in  the  last  ses- 
sion as  S.  1958.  American  citizens  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  inequity 
presented  to  elderly  individuals  living  on 
fixed  incomes  who  have  to  pay  30  percent 
or  even  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their 
incomes  for  property  taxes. 

While  thousands  of  senior  citizens  fall 
into  this  category,  the  aged  homeowner, 
on  the  average,  pays  8.1  percent  of  his 
income  for  property  taxes.  The  typical 
urban  family  by  contrast  pays  out  3.4 
percent  of  their  income  for  taxes. 

Moreover  these  taxes  which  are  regres- 
sive have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Since  January  1969,  these  taxes  have  in- 
creased by  60  percent,  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  the  rise  in  the  overall  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  many  communities  real  estate 
taxes  have  doubled  and  tripled  in  the 
past  10  years. 

It  is  when  these  statistics  are  reduced 
to  concrete  examples  that  the  effect  of 
these  proposals  can  best  be  seen.  Last 


year  I  referred  to  an  individual  in  a  Mid- 
west State  with  an  income  of  $1,000  a 
year  who  paid  30  percent  of  his  income 
in  property  taxes.  Others  with  less  in- 
come were  found  to  be  paying  58  percent 
of  their  incomes  in  property  taxes. 

It  is  likely  that  these  examples  will 
continue  to  be  duplicated  in  the  future 
since  public  education  apparently  will 
continue  to  be  supported  by  the  property 
tax. 

Because  tliis  problem  cries  out  for  re- 
dress, I  am  introducing  my  proposal 
which  I  do  not  consider  the  final  word, 
rather  it  is  hoped  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  accept  the 
assumption  that  the  property  tax  is  par- 
ticularly damaging,  because  it  is  regres- 
sive in  nature.  My  bill  would,  therefore, 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
place, within  limits,  the  amount  of  col- 
lected money  a  State  would  lose  in  grant- 
ing a  property  exemption  to  the  elderly. 
These  losses  would  be  made  up  with  gen- 
eral tax  revenues.  Philosophically,  this 
would  replace  to  a  degree  the  regressive 
property  tax  in  favor  of  the  progressive 
Federal  income  tax. 

To  describe  the  bill  more  specifically, 
it  requires  that  if  a  State  enacts  legisla- 
tion to  exempt  from  taxation  the  first 
$5,000  in  actual  value  of  the  property 
held  by  one  of  its  over  65  citizens,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  obligated 
to  replace  these  funds.  However,  the 
Federal  Government's  replacement  of 
these  funds  would  not  be  on  a  1-to-l 
basis.  The  bill  contains  a  ratio  of  re- 
imbursement formula  which  favors  the 
lowering  of  effective  property  tax  rates  in 
general. 

Since  most  real  estate  taxes  are  im- 
posed on  a  local  basis,  States  would  be 
responsible  to  certify  to  the  Treasury 
such  amounts  as  it  has  lost  by  extending 
a  $5,000  exemption  on  the  property  taxes 
of  its  senior  citizens.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  the  State  the  amount  of  the 
o.ualified  reduction  attributable  to  the 
exemption  plus: 

First,  13  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  does 
not  exceed  $1  per  $100  of  actual  value 
of  the  property. 

Second.  12  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $1  but  does  not  exceed  $2  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Third,  11  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction, if  the  applicable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $2  but  does  not  exceed  $3  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Fourth,  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
reduction,  if  the  applicable  tax  rate  ex- 
ceeds $3  but  does  not  exceed  $4  per  $100 
of  actual  value  of  the  property. 

Fifth,  7  percent  of  the  qualified  re- 
duction if  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds 
$4  but  does  not  exceed  $5  per  $100  of  ac- 
tual value  of  the  property. 

Sixth,  5  percent  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion if  the  applicable  tax  rate  Is  $5  or 
more  per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the 
property. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  quaUfied  reduction  attrib- 
utable to  the  exemption  plus  the  bonus 
exceed  $200  per  over-65  property  tax- 
payer in  the  State. 
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In  short,  the  bill  provides  positive  in- 
centives to  the  States  to  enact  senior 
citizen  exemptions  for  the  first  $5,000 
actual  value  of  real  property  on  the  as- 
siu^nce  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  replace  these  funds  from  general 
revenues,  and  wovUd  also  pay  a  bonus  of 
up  to  13  percent  depending  on  the  ef- 
fective tax  rates  within  the  States.  States 
would  certify  these  amounts  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  over  to  the  State  such  funds 
as  are  indicated  by  the  States,  provided, 
of  coiu^e,  the  State  gives  assurance  that 
the  Federal  money  will  be  paid  over  to 
the  appropriate  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State.  As  cost  control,  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pay  to  the  State 
more  than  $200  per  certified  over-65 
property  taxpayer. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  have  no  Illusions 
that  this  bill  is  the  entire  answer  to  the 
problem  of  Increasing  property  taxes. 
Perhaps  also  the  amounts  in  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  changed.  But  I  do  hold  that 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  which  seeks 
to  substitute  the  progressive  income  tax 
for  the  regressive  property  tax,  is  sound — 
that  this  is  the  right  way  to  go — if  we 
are  to  help  our  senior  citizens  whose  fixed 
retirement  incomes  in  recent  years  have 
been  ripped  to  shreds  by  the  twin  buzz 
saws  of  Inflation  and  escalating  real  es- 
tate taxes. 

P'lnally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  entered  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  articles  by  Columnist  Sylvia  Porter 
entitled,  "Property  Taxes  Become  Crush- 
ing" and  "Rising  Taxes  on  Homes,  and 
the  Search  for  a  Way  Out,"  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Property  Taxes  Become  Crttshinc 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  strong  controla  of  Phase  2  must  mod- 
erate the  pace  of  upsurge  In  over-till  hous- 
ing costs,  but  they  cannot  even  touch  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  ever  more  expensive 
Items  In  our  lives — property  taxes.  These 
taxes  will  not  be  frozen,  not  ever.  And  prop- 
erty taxes  will  continue  rising — for  several 
reasons — for  the  foreseeable  futiu-e. 

Simply  to  suggest  the  Intensity  of  the 
squeeze  on  many  of  us,  In  all  Income  groups 
and  all  age  brackets: 

Our  total  property  tax  bill  hit  $37.6  bll- 
Hon  In  1970,  up  35  percent  since  1967  alone, 
a  rate  nearly  twice  the  average  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  period.  And 
the  pace  Is  quickening:  l970's  bill  was  nearly 
12  percent  higher  than  1960'8. 

In  many  cities,  the  property  taxes  on  a 
medium-priced  home  and  lot  have  crossed 
$1 .000  a  year.  In  virtually  every  major  ctly.  a 
homeowner's  property  taxes  now  exceed  $500 
a  year. 

Some  cities  and  towns  have  raised  tax 
assessments  as  much  as  20  to  25  percent  In 
a  single  year,  and  In  some  cases  reassess- 
ments designed  to  spread  the  tax  btirden 
have  meant  doubling,  tripling  or  even  quad- 
rupling the  taxes  of  certain  homeowners. 

Next  to  your  mortgage  payment  your  tax 
bill  today  Is  likely  to  be  your  biggest  home- 
ownership  cost,  and  property  taxes  have  for 
years  been  among  the  fastest  rising  Items  In 
total  living  costs.  The  Washington-based 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  reported  not  long  ago  that  the  city 
family  pays  an  average  of  $1  in  $25  earned 
oy  the  household   on  local   property  taxes 
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Including  the  taxes  hidden  In  the  rent  of 
non-homeowners. 

Why?  Obviously,  behind  soaring  property 
taxes  are  the  rising  costs  of  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare  and  public  services.  Contribut- 
ing are  rising  crime  rates  and  mounting 
needs  for  more  and  better  paid  police.  Part 
of  the  pattern  Is  the  rising  need  for  more 
and  better  paid  firemen,  road  construction 
and  sanitation  workers,  similar  workers. 

On  top  of  this,  many  towns  and  cities  are 
struggling  under  staggering  Interest  loads  on 
bond  debts  run  up  to  build  schools,  help  fi- 
nance new  hospitals  and  transit  systems, 
comply  with  tough  new  Federal,  state  and 
local  antipollution  laws,  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public  for  a  cleaner  environment. 

Making  the  mstsslve  biirden  feel  even 
heavier  is  the  fact  that  many  homeowners 
are  carrying  too  much  of  the  load,  and  many 
too  little.  The  Injustices  and  the  Inequities 
as  follows : 

Our  elderly,  for  Instance — for  many  of 
whom  school  ended  after  the  8th,  10th  or 
12th  year,  who  tend  to  use  expensive  high- 
ways much  less  than  younger  Americans  and 
who  are  least  able  to  bear  any  extra  finan- 
cial burdens — are  probably  the  hardest  hit 
of  all. 

Numbers  of  elderly.  In  fact,  are  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  owning  and  living  in  their 
own  homes  primarily  because  they  can't  take 
the  climbing  property  taxes. 

Farmers  also  are  often  victims,  especially 
In  recreation-oriented  areas  where  land  Is 
increasingly  being  assessed  and  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  Its  real  estate  potential.  Instead  of 
Its  meager  return  as  pure  farm  land. 

In  a  cross-section  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
poorest  are  shouldering  a  disproportionately 
large  share  of  property  taxes  whUe  mobile 
homeowners — whose  homes  are  taxed  as  per- 
sonal property  rather  than  In  the  form  of 
real  estate  taxes — are  not  bearing  their  full 
share  of  local  tax  costs. 

And  while  those  citizens  who  have  fled  to 
suburban  bedroom  communities  may  squawk 
about  their  own  property  taxes,  they  also  are 
escaping  the  heavy  burdens  In  the  cities  to 
which  they  commute  dally  to  earn  their 
Incomes. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  are  being  tossed 
around.  One  would  Junk  the  property  tax 
system  entirely  by  "plggy-backlng"  on  state 
Incomes  taxes  and  giving  the  states  reepon- 
slbUlty  for  paying  certain  costs  now  being 
borne  by  cities  and  towns.  Another  would 
have  the  federal  government  take  over  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  public  school  costs  in 
the  nation's  25  biggest  cities.  A  third,  cited 
recently  by  Norman  Karsh,  executive  director 
of  President  Nixon's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  would  equalize  tax  rates  for  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  and  would 
have  the  states  In  areas  of  low  property  values 
kick  m  extra  funds.  And,  of  course,  pressure 
continues  for  more  federal  revenue  shartng. 
But  while  the  system  remains  as  Is — which 
it  wlU  for  quite  a  while — can  you,  a  house- 
holder, curb  the  cost  of  your  property  taxes? 
Indeed,  you  can. 

Rising  Taxes  on  Homes,  and  the  Search  for 
A  Wat  Out 

Anger  over  real  estate  taxes  Is  boiling  up, 
setting  off  a  scramble  for  alternatives.  A  new 
study  reveals  a  wide  range  In  burdens  on 
homeowners. 

A  homeowners'  revolt  against  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  Is  forcing  cities  to  seek  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

How  poorly  they  are  succeeding  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  real  estate  tax 
still  accounts  for  $8.50  of  each  $10  In  local 
taxes  collected. 

In  most  cities  beset  by  soaring  expenses 
property  owners  have  been  hit  by  a  long 
string  of  property-tax  boosts. 

A  look  at  what  Is  happening  has  Just  been 
made  public  by  the  International  City  Man- 


agement Association  and  other  local-govern- 
ment  organizations.  They  conducted  a  survey 
of  cities  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the 
findings: 

The  typical  property  tax  on  a  house  and  lot 
with  a  sale  value  of  $25,000  was  $595  In  the 
year  ended  In  mld-1969.  A  Census  Bureau 
study  for  the  year  ended  In  mld-1966  Indl- 
cated  a  typical  tax  of  $495  on  that  home 

The  tax  tends  to  be  higher  in  suburbs  than 
in  central  cities— typically  $632  for  a  $25,000 
home  In  the  outskirts,  against  $563  In  the 
city. 

Mark  Keane,  executive  director  of  the  city- 
management  group,  ascribed  the  difference  to 
school  levies.  "On  the  average,"  he  said,  "the 
suburbs  raise  almost  $100  more  In  school 
taxes  per  $25,000  home  than  the  central 
cities." 

Property  taxes  vary,  too,  from  area  to  area. 
For  Northeastern  cities  surveyed,  the  typical 
tax  on  a  $25,000  home  was  $851,  more  than 
40  per  cent  above  the  nationwide  average 
For  Southern  cities,  the  typical  real  estate 
tax  on  such  a  home  was  $450 — nearly  a  foiu^th 
below  average. 

Size  of  communities  also  shows  up  as  a 
factor.  The  smallest  cities  studied — with  pop- 
ulations of  25,000  to  50,000 — had  a  typical  tax 
of  $702  on  a  $25,000  home.  Lowest  level  was 
In  cities  with  more  than  600,000  popvUatlon 
a  typical  tax  of  $534. 

The  list  of  cities  on  page  71  shows  the  wide 
spread  In  homeowners'  tax  burdens. 
spreading  revolt 

Cities  that  depend  most  heavily  on  the 
real  estate  levy  for  revenue  find  boosts  now 
are  coming  with  Increasing  difficulty  as 
voters'  Ire  grows. 

In  States  that  require  voter  approval  In 
tax  referendums,  rejections  have  been  fre- 
quent  recently.    In   some    communltlee In 

Ohio,  for  example— schools  have  been  shnt 
down  for  varying  periods  because  voters  have 
withheld  operating  funds. 

Recently,  the  plight  of  homeowners  has 
been  cited  more  and  more  In  support  of  pro- 
posals for  the  Federal  Government  to  share 
Its  revenues  with  State  and  local  units  On 
June  25.  President  Nixon  told  an  audience: 

"Approximately  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
over  65  own  their  own  homes.  This  means 
that  the  growing  burden  of  property  taxes 
falls  on  their  shoulders  with  special  weight. 

"When  a  person  retires,  his  income  goes 
down— and  so  do  most  of  his  tax  bills.  But 
his  property  taxes  keep  right  on  climbing— 
and  he  may  even  be  forced  out  of  the  home 
he  has  paid  for.  This  Is  one  reason  I  want 
revenue  sharing." 

RELIEF  SOUGHT 

Nearly  everywhere,  property-owner  com- 
plaints and  local -government  frustrations 
have  become  commonplace.  In  the  past  week 
or  so — 

Homeowners  in  Florida's  Dade  County, 
which  Includes  Miami,  have  complained  bit- 
terly alMut  Increases  In  property  assess- 
ments— up  to  27  per  cent  or  more  In  1971 
over  1970. 

Georgia's  mimlclpal  association  and  coun- 
ty commissioners'  association  have  urged 
that  the  State's  sales  tax  be  boosted  from  3 
per  cent  to  4  In  order  to  make  way  for  prop- 
erty-tax relief. 

In  Virginia,  civic  and  political  groups  have 
called  on  a  State  tax  commission  to  relieve 
property  owners  by  pushing  for  a  law  giving 
localities  power  to  Impose  a  piggyback  surtax 
on  top  of  the  State's  Income  tax. 

On  June  28,  Philadelphia's  school  board 
adopted  a  new  budget  calling  for  elimination 
of  aU  extracurricular  activities— Including 
sports,  music,  art,  dramatics  and  debating— 
and  the  use  of  school  facilities  after  school 
hours. 

For  local  officials,  County  Judge  William  O. 
Beach,  of  Montgomery  County,  Tennessee, 
summed  it  all  up  recently  when  he  said: 
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"The  painful  fact  Is  that  we  have  reached 
the  limits  of  political  tolerance  with  respect 
to  property  taxation." 

8.  i2sa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Elderly  Homeowners'  Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief  Act." 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "real  property  tax  reduction 
for  the  elderly"  means  a  reduction  (whether 
by  exemption,  refund,  or  otherwise)  of  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  on  real 
property  owned  by  an  Individual  who  has  at- 
tained age  65  and  used  by  him  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence. 

(2)  The  qualified  reduction,  with  respect 
to  any  real  property,  is  the  lower  of  (A)  $200. 
or  (B)  the  reduction  which  is  attributable  to 
so  much  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
as  does  not  exceed  $6,000. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  each  State  which  provides 
real  property  tax  reduction  for  the  elderly, 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  which  provides 
real  property  tax  reduction  for  the  elderly, 
the  amount  of  the  qualified  reduction  at- 
tributable thereto  plus — 

(1)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  does  not 
exceed  $1  per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the 
property,  13  percent  of  the  qualified  reduc- 
tion; 

(2)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds  $1  but 
does  not  exceed  $2  per  $100  of  actual  value 
of  the  property,  12  percent  of  the  qualified 
reduction; 

(3)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds  $2 
but  does  not  exceed  $3  per  $100  of  actual 
value  of  the  property,  li  percent  of  the 
qualified  reduction; 

(4)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds  $3 
but  does  not  exceed  $4  per  $100  of  actual 
value  of  the  property,  10  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied reduction; 

(5)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  exceeds  $4 
but  does  not  exceed  $5  per  $100  of  actual 
value  of  the  property.  7  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied reduction;  and 

(6)  If  the  applicable  tax  rate  Is  $6  or  more 
per  $100  of  actual  value  of  the  property  5 
percent  of  the  qualified  reduction. 

(b)  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
real  property  tax  reduction  for  the  elderly 
provided  by  political  subdivisions  of  a  State 
only  If  the  State  gives  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  it  will  pay  over  to 
the  political  subdivisions  the  portion  of  each 
payment  attributable  to  the  reduction  nro- 
vlded  by  them. 

(c)  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a)  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not 
JeMfrequently  than  once  each  year 

«-*..*•  ""**"  *"  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  ^^ 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1233  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
lares  on  the  airlines  on  a  space-available 
basis  for  individuals  21  vears  of  age  or 
K^!L  °I  ®i  y^^''^  °^  ^^e  or  older, 
mlrc?  Committee  on  Com- 

REDUCED  AlKUNT  PARES  FOR  TOTTTHS  AND 
SKNTOS  CITIZENS 

fo?^n.^°!?*^-  P^Went.  I  introduce 
sttfnn  T^,'^*Kr^'^'"^<^«  *  *»*"  to  amend 
SflJSf*"^  °V^^  ^^«'"*'  Aviation  Act 
01 1958  to  authorize  reduced  fares  on  the 


airlines  for  Individuals  21  years  of  age 
or  younger  or  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

I  have  sponsored  this  legislation  In  the 
past  three  sessions  of  the  Congress.  It 
has  passed  the  Senate  twice  only  to 
languish  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  can  be 
enacted  this  year. 

The  genesis  of  this  bill  was  the  con- 
troversy concerning  youth  fares  promul- 
gated by  the  airlines  in  the  late  1960's 
and  In  effect  until  last  year  when  they 
were  phased  out  by  order  of  the  Board. 
Several  airlines  petitioned  the  CAB  for 
permission  to  offer  reduced  fares  for 
young  people  on  a  standby  or  space  avail- 
able basis.  The  CAB  allowed  them  to  do 
so  under  Its  general  powers,  but  absent 
any  specific  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  1968,  several  bus  companies  and  a 
group  of  middle-aged  citizens  brought 
suit  seeking  to  invalidate  the  youth  fares 
on  the  grounds  that  the  CAB  exceeded 
its  authority  in  allowing  them  and 
charging  that  such  fares  discriminate 
against  the  middle-aged  and  senior  citi- 
zen population.  The  court  did  not  over- 
rule youth  fares.  Instead  it  asked  the 
CAB  to  reexamine  its  position. 

The  CAB  conducted  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  in  a  badly  split  decision  decided 
to  phase  out  youth  fares  eCfective  June 
1974. 

My  bill  was  intended  to  clarify  this 
situation  and  to  provide  the  CAB  with 
specific  legislative  authority  to  allow 
youth  fares.  This  proposal  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  September  1972,  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  2280  and  In  1973  as  S. 
2651,  was  and  Is  discretionary.  No  air- 
line need  offer  such  fares  if  it  does  not 
wish  to  do  so.  Significantly,  my  bill  lim- 
its such  youth  fares  to  standby  or  space- 
available  basis.  In  my  judgment,  the  so- 
called  student  fares  offering  a  guaran- 
teed seat  at  reduced  fares  caught  the 
court's  attention  when  it  raised  the  dis- 
crimination Issue.  In  allowing  a  guaran- 
teed seat  for  66  percent  of  full  fare,  in- 
stead of  a  50-percent  reduction  on  a 
space-available  basis,  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  standby  fares  were  lost 
and  new  questions  of  possible  discrimina- 
tion were  raised. 

Certain^  It  can  be  argued  that  re- 
duced fares  for  any  age  group  are  on 
their  face  discriminatory  against  non- 
favored  age  groups.  But  existing  law  bars 
only  unjust  discrimination.  Moreover, 
the  Congres.«!  can  provide  for  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  one  category  of  persons 
if  it  provides  a  rational  basis  for  treating 
this  group  differently  from  the  rest  of 
society.  Finally,  most  people  would  agree 
that  any  claim  of  discrimination  is  sub- 
stantlaUy  vitiated  when  the  proposed 
beneficiary  is  forced  to  undergo  the  un- 
certainty and  discomfort  of  standing  by 
to  see  if  there  are  imused  seats  available. 
I  feel  that  youth  fares  should  be  con- 
thiued— at  least  those  airlines  which 
wanted  to  should  be  able  to  offer  such 
fares,  but  on  a  space  available  basis  only 
I  understand  that  TWA  has  petitioned 
the  CAB  for  permission  to  reinstitute 
such  fares  and  that  CAB  data  demon- 
strates such  fares  while  in  operation 
were  highly  profitable  and  income  gen- 
erative. 


My  bill  to  this  effect  is  in  recognition 
of  the  modest  incomes  of  younger  Amer- 
icans; it  recognizes  the  desirability  in 
fostering  the  flying  habit  among  Ameri- 
ca's young  people.  In  short,  I  believe  this 
proposal  makes  good  sense  from  both  an 
economic  and  a  social  poUcy  viewpoint. 
I  believe  that  the  case  in  favor  of  re- 
duced fares  for  senior  citizens  on  the  air- 
Unes  is  just  as  compelling.  Several  air- 
hnes  have  attempted  to  offer  reduced 
fares  for  senior  citizens,  but  have  been 
blocked  by  the  CAB  on  the  basis  of  the 
possible  discriminatory  effect  of  these 
fares.  Like  the  youth  fare  provisions 
noted  earlier,  my  bill  v.ould  authorize 
those  airlines  which  so  desire  to  offer  re- 
duced fares  for  senior  citizens  on  a  space 
available  basis.  My  reasons  for  suggest- 
ing this  proposal  are: 

First,  the  average  load  factor  on  the 
airlines  is  less  than  50  percent;  for  the 
fourth  year  hi  a  row — airlines  are  flying 
leso  than  half  full; 

Second,  senior  citizens  are  precisely 
the  group  that  could  make  use  of  the  air- 
lines during  offpeak  hours  when  travel 
is  the  lightest; 

Third,  senior  citizens  make  up  only  5 
percent  of  all  airline  passengers,  but  10 
percent  of  our  population; 

Fourth,  senior  citizens  do  not  fiy,  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  do  so;  and 

Fifth,  when  fares  are  reduced  the 
senior  citizens  will  take  advantage  of  the 
reductions. 

I  offer  two  examples:  The  Chicago  and 
New  York  experiments  with  mass  transit 
have  been  most  successful.  In  the  first 
year  after  fare  reductions,  the  mayor's 
Office  on  Aging  In  New  York  announced 
a  27-percent  Increase  in  ridershlp. 

The  only  airUnes  the  CAB  has  offered 
to  allow  reduced  fares  for  senior  citizens 
since  1965  are  Aloha  and  Hawaiian  Air- 
lines. Since  instituting  the  fares  in  1968, 
Hawaiian  has  experienced  a  38-percent 
Increase  hi  overall  passengers,  but  a  400- 
percent  Increase  in  senior  citizen  passen- 
gers. I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  fare 
reductions  are  offered  on  a  standby  only 
basis,  like  my  current  proposal.  At  the 
same  time  Hawaiian  has  seen  senior  citi- 
zen standby  revenues  increase  by  more 
than  400  percent  since  1968. 

Let  me  now  address  the  question  of  the 
suitability  of  standby  fares  for  senior 
citizens  directly. 

First,  I  offer  the  success  of  Hawaiian 
Airlines— the  only  ongoing  experiment 
on  reduced  fares  as  an  example  of  "senior 
citizens  standby"  fares  at  work. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  that  tixe 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  con- 
sidered the  question  and  delegates  from 
each  of  our  States  asked  the  Congress  to 
institute  reduced  fares  on  a  space  avail- 
able basis : 

Third,  the  inconvenience  of  waiting 
in  an  airline  terminal  is  offset  by  the  in- 
convenience of  traveling  long  hours  in  a 
bus;  and 

Fourth,  if  senior  citizen  fares  are  to 
be  successful,  fares  must  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible.  Deep  reductions  in 
fares  are  not  possible  or  economically 
feasible  on  a  positive  space  basis. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  correcting  the  way  that 
this  society  treats  its  elderly.  We  some- 
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times  forget  that  almost  one  out  of  four 
seniors  lives  in  poverty,  that  medicare 
still  only  covers  42  percent  of  their  health 
needs  and  that  6  million  seniors  live  in 
substandard  housing.  My  bill  represents 
a  test  of  the  way  our  society  will  treat  its 
older  citizens  in  the  future. 

I  hope  the  bill  can  be  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  both  our  young  people  and 
their  elders  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  society  for  so  long.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1233 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  last 
rentence  of  section  403(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "ministers  of  religion"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  individuals  who  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  younger  or  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older". 


By  Mr.  MOSS. 
S.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Institute  for 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  in  order 
to  advance  a  national  attack  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
and  other  diseases.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE  NATIONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  AND 
EPILEPSY  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  tht 
Ptiblic  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disease  and  Stroke  in  order 
to  advance  a  national  attack  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy, 
autism,  and  other  neurological  diseases. 
The  short  title  of  this  bill  is,  "The  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  and  Epilepsy 
Act  of  1975." 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last  ses- 
sion as  S.  1959.  I  reintroduce  this  meas- 
ure, because  it  is  estimated  that  any- 
where from  23  to  45  million  Americans 
suffer  from  chronic  neurological  or  dis- 
abling sensory  disorders.  Impairments 
range  from  speech  defects  and  hearing 
problems  to  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system  causing  crippling  and  death. 

These  conditions  Include  multiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  palsey,  epilepsy,  stroke, 
muscular  dystrophy,  Parkinson's,  spinal 
injury,  mental  retardation,  hearing  im- 
pairment, autism,  hearing  disorders,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  showing  the  incidence 
of  neurological  disorders  in  the  United 
States: 

Incidence  of  neurological  disorders  in  the 

United  States 

[Source  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 

Publication  No.  1427] 

Major  neurological  disorders: 

Cerebral    pedsy 750,000 

Epilepsy    4,000,000 

Mental  retardation 6,  000,  000 

Multiple    sclerosis 600,  000 

Muscular   djrstrophy 200,000 

Parkinson's   disease 1,000,000 

Spinal  cord  Injury lOO,  000 

Strokes    2,000,000 

Hearing    impairments 8,649,000 

Total 23,099.000 


Other  neurological  disorders : 

Amytrophlc  lateral  sclerosis 9,  000 

Head    injuries 3,053,000 

Huntington's  disease  (chorea).  14,000 

Myasthenia  gravis 30,000 

Reading     disabilities      (school 

child)    8,000,000 

Spina    bifida 27,500 

Brain    tumors 140,000 

Speech    Impairments 10,000,000 

Visually  impaired  (cannot  read 

newsprint  with  visual  aids)  .  1,  239,  000 

Total    ..  22,512,500 


Total   individual   affected-  45,  6H,  500 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  I  have  found 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  individuals 
affected  by  these  conditions  to  have  mul- 
tiple handicaps.  In  f?ct,  I  am  told  that 
people  affected  by  these  chronic,  long- 
term  care  conditions  are  confined  more 
to  bed,  chair,  and  house,  and  need  more 
assistance  in  daily  living  than  victims 
of  most  all  other  diseases  combined. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  known 
cures  for  the  vast  majority  of  these 
problems.  This  means  that  millions  of 
individuals  continue  to  suffer  grave  dis- 
abilities, that  millions  of  families  must 
struggle  to  provide  them  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need.  Since  there  is  a  distinct 
absence  of  Government  programs  to  help 
families  support  these  individuals  in 
their  own  homes,  great  numbers  turn  to 
nursing  homes  for  assistance.  Most  fam- 
ilies cannot  afford  the  cost  of  nursing 
homes. 

These  disabilities  take  their  toll  not 
only  from  the  individual  Eind  his  family, 
but  deplete  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  as 
well.  I  stress  that  these  conditions  pro- 
duce long-term  disability  often  lasting 
from  childhood  throughout  life.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  care  for  these  neurological 
and  sensory  disorders  is  about  $10.5  bil- 
lion yearly.  Multiple  sclerosis  alone  ac- 
counts for  a  $2  billion  economic  loss. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  an  all  out  at- 
tack against  these  disorders.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill. 

In  terms  of  measuring  our  present  ef- 
fort I  would  acknowledge  the  great 
strides  by  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  which  has  since  1947  awarded 
more  than  $16  million  in  grants  for  re- 
search and  postdoctoral  fellowships  to 
develop  cures  for  these  conditions. 

We  are  still  a  long  ways  from  finding  a 
cure  for  multiple  sclerosis  or  MS  which 
is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  progres- 
sive deterioration  of  the  central  nervous 
system  but  our  knowledge  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  boimds.  Most  investigators 
presently  believe  that  MS  is  probably  the 
result  of  an  infection  contracted  at  an 
early  age,  which  does  not  usually  appear 
as  a  novert  disease  until  sometime  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  40.  MS  is  known 
as  the  great  crippler  of  young  adults 
striking  them  down  in  their  prime;  there 
are  almost  no  cases  of  the  onset  of  MS 
after  age  50. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  research  underway  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  specifically 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke — NINDS. 
However,  NINDS  is  just  one  of  the  10 


institutes  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  has  received  the  least  favored 
treatment  in  terms  of  publicity  or  appro- 
priations. This  is  particularly  true  now 
that  the  Congress  has  authorized  major 
attacks  on  cancer  and  heart  disease.  In 
1972,  NINDS  received  only  $116  mUlion 
as  compared  for  example  with  $379  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  $100  million 
increase  in  the  authorizations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  followed  by  a  $125  mil- 
lion increase  and  a  $150  million  increase 
for  the  secDnd  and  third  year  respec- 
tively. My  bill  would  authorize  6  new 
centers  for  clinical  research  into,  train- 
ing in  and  demonstration  of,  advanced 
diagnostic  and  treatment  methods  for 
multiple  sclerosis  and  14  new  clinical  re- 
search and  treatment  centers  for  other 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders  which 
I  have  mentioned  previously. 

With  this  bill  today  I  hope  to  give  some 
visibility  to  the  NINDS  and  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  need  to  overcome 
this  series  of  chronic  and  crippling  dis- 
eases. By  introducing  this  bill  I  do  not 
suggest  that  other  diseases  or  disorders 
are  unimportant  nor  do  I  suggest  that 
the  other  Institutes  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  should  be  neglected.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they,  too, 
should  receive  special  attention  from  the 
Congress  and  increased  funding.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  true  for  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases which  is  aliliost  as  underfunded  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disease  and  Stroke. 

As  I  noted  earlier  arthritis  and  neu- 
rological disorders  are  quite  commonly 
found  in  nursing  homes  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  my  interest  in  this  bill.  I 
add  in  closing  that  I  have  introduced 
legislation  earlier  this  session  that  would 
expand  the  scope  of  medicare  to  provide 
nursing  home  and  in-home  supportive 
services  for  disabled  individuals.  This 
would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  families 
who  struggle  to  help  take  care  of  their 
loved  ones  who  fall  victims  to  these  dis- 
eases. I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1234 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Multiple  Sclerosis  and  Epilepsy  Act 
of  1975". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  approximately  23  million  Americans 
suffer  from  chronic  neurological  or  disabling 
sensory  disorders  ranging  from  speech  and 
hearing  malfunction  to  crippling  and  fatal 
nervous  system  disorders; 

(2)  these  conditions  include  multiple 
sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  stroke, 
muscular  dystrophy,  Parkinson's  spinal  In- 
Jury,  mental  retardation,  hearing  Impair- 
ment, hearing  disorders,  and  many  others; 

(3)  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  Individvials  to 
be  afHicted  with  more  than  one  of  these  con- 
ditions; 

(4)  there  are  no  known  cures  for  the 
majority  of  these  diseases,  with  the  result 
that  millions  of  Individuals  continue  to  suffet 
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grave  disabilities  throughout  their  lifetimes, 
and  that  millions  of  families  must  struggle 
to  provide  them  with  the  asisiUnce  they 
need: 

(5)  there  is  an  absence  of  government 
programs  to  help  families  support  these 
afflicted  individuals  in  their  own  homes; 

(6)  these  disabilities  are  characteristically 
long-term  and  cause  estimated  annual  eco- 
no.iiic  10.SS  to  the  Nation  of  $20.5  billion;  and 

(7)  the  greatest  potential  advancement 
against  neurological  and  sensory  disease  lies 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  whose  research  Institutes 
have  brought  into  being  the  most  productive 
scientific  community  centered  upon  health 
and  disease  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  in  order 
to  advance  a  national  attack  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  epilepsy,  muscular  dystrophy  and 
other  neurological  diseases. 

Sec  3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  432  and  433  as  sections  434 
and  435  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
section  431    the  following: 

"NATIONAL    NEUROLOGICAL    DISEASES    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  neurological  disease  pro- 
gram (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  'program)  to  expand,  intensify,  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  «Instltute  re- 
specting such  diseases.  The  program  shall 
provide  for — 

"(1)  Investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  neurological  disorders,  including 
investigations  into  the  social,  environmental, 
behavioral,  nutritional,  biological,  and  ge- 
netic determinants  and  influences  Involved 
in  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  and  prevention 
of  such  diseases; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  In- 
volved in  neurological  disorders; 

"(3)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in.  and  approaches  to,  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention  of  neuro- 
logical diseases  and  disorders  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases; 

"(4)  establishment  of  programs  and  cen- 
ters for  the  conduct  and  direction  of  field 
studies,  large-scale  testing  and  evaluation, 
and  demonstration  of  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  approaches 
to  neurological  diseases  and  disorders; 

"(5)  the  education  and  training  of  sclen- 
tUts  and  clinicians  in  fields  and  specialties 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  programs  respect- 
ing neurological  diseases  and  disorders; 

"(6)  public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  neurological  diseases 
and  disorders;  and 

"(7)  establishment  of  programs  and  cen- 
ters for  study  and  research  Into  neurologi- 
cal diseases  and  disorders  and  for  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  diagnostic, 
treatment,  and  preventive  approaches  to 
these  diseases. 

"(bHl)  The  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  shall  set  out  the  Insti- 
tute's staff  requirements  to  carry  out  the 
program  and  recommendations  for  appropri- 
ations for  the  program. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
^ndar  year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
msldent  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  activities,  progress,  and  accom- 
pushments  under  the  program  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  a  plan  for  the 
program  during  the  next  five  years. 


"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  without  regard  to 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  may — 

"(1)  obtain  (in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  in  such 
section  on  the  number  cf  days  or  the  period 
of  such  service)  the  services  of  not  more 
than  fifty  experts  or  consultants  who  have 
scientific  or  professional  qualifications; 

"(2)  acquire,  construct,  improve,  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  neurological  disease 
centers,  laboratories,  research,  and  other 
necessary  facilities  and  equipment,  and  re- 
lated accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
(including  patents)  as  the  Director  deems 
necessary;  and  acquire,  without  regard  to 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34), 
by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  communities  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  Institute 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years;   and 

"(3)  enter  Into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions, 
without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5),  as  may  be  necessary 
m  the  conduct  of  his  functions,  with  any 
public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitution. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"NATIONAL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION CENTERS  FOR  NEtTROLOGICAL  DIS- 
EASES   AND    DISORDERS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  provide  for  the  development  of — 

"(1)  6  new  centers  for  clinical  research 
Into,  training  in,  and  demonstration  of, 
advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  methods 
for  multiple  sclerosis;  and 

"(2)  14  new  clinical  research  and  treat- 
ment centers  for  other  neurological  and  sen- 
sory disorders  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  stroke,  muscular 
dystrophy,  Parkinson's  disease,  spinal  Injury, 
mental  retardation,  and  hearing  disorders. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for  existing  or  new  centers 
for  clinical  research  into,  training  in,  and 
demonstration  of  advanced  diagnostic  and 
treatment  methods  for  neurological  diseases 
and  disorders.  Funds  paid  to  centers  under 
cooperative  agreements  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 405; 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  Including  patient  care  costs  as  are  re- 
quired for  research; 

"(3)  training.  Including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  (other  than  pay- 
ments for  construction)  made  to  any  center 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  In  any  year.  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  subsection  may  be  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  5  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  more  than  5  years  each, 
after  review  of  the  operations  of  such  center 
by  an  appropriate  scientific  review  group  es- 
tablished by  the  Director. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $150,- 


000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977. 

"NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  433.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
establish  programs  as  necessary  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health  agen- 
cies in  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  neourological  diseases  and  disorder. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary. 

"research  grants 

"Sec  434.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles 
under  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
for  research  and  training  in  neurological 
diseases  and  disorders  not  exceeding  $100,000 
per  year. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  4.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  1235.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  most 
issues  in  economics  are  complex.  A  few 
are  clear.  One  of  these  concerns  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  rail  transportation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  On  this 
issue  virtually  all  independent  students 
agree,  from  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  to 
Milton  Friedman  inclusive. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  socialist  historian, 
Gabriel  Kolko,  who  pointed  out  in  his 
modern  classic,  "The  Triumph  of  Con- 
servatism," that  what  private  enterprise 
could  not  achieve  in  the  marketplace — 
monopoly  power— it  did  achieve  via  the 
route  of  federal  legislation.  So  it  was,  that 
an  attorney  employed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  wrote  the  legislation 
which  expanded  the  powers  of  the  ICC  in 
the  early  1900's.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  ICC  illustrates  the  failure  of  regu- 
lation. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  ICC  regulation  in  1968  alone 
ranged  from  a  low  of  $3.78  billion  to  a 
high  of  $8.79  billion.  One  basic  reason 
for  this  failure  may  be  analyzed. 

Antitrust  action  is  deemed  imwise  in 
those  industries  termed  natural  monopo- 
lies. A  antural  monopoly  is  one  in  which 
fixed  costs  are  so  high  that  it  would  be 
inefficient  to  have  more  than  one  firm. 
Railroad  tracks  are  a  prime  example. 
Although  it  is  enormously  expensive  to 
send  one  train  across  country,  the  extra 
costs  of  a  second  or  one  hundredth  train 
is  comparatively  small.  Clearly,  to  break 
up  a  railroad  firm  by  antitrust  would  be 
foolish. 

As  the  alternative  for  preventing  mo- 
nopoly exploitation  by  a  natural  monop- 
oly, rates  of  return  on  investment  are  es- 
tablished such  that  they  approximate  the 
rates  in  the  overall  economy.  This  rate 
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Is  defined,  basically,  as  the  ratio  of  proflt- 
to-capital — revenue  minus  cost — invest- 
ment. 

When  an  actual  rate  exceeds  the  es- 
tablished rate,  prices  or  other  adjust- 
ments are  made. 

This  general  procedure  yields  two 
types  of  distortion.  First,  labor  tends  to 
be  replaced  by  capital.  This  increases  the 
denominator  and  consequently  lowers  the 
actual  rate  of  return  to  accommodate  the 
established  rate.  Not  only  is  this  inefB- 
cient — if  it  were  eflScient,  it  would  be 
done  in  the  absence  of  regrilation — it 
reduces  employment  opportunities  for 
labor. 

The  second  distortion  also  occurs  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  actual  rate  of  return 
down.  Inefficiencies  which  increase  cost 
are  allowed  to  rise.  Thus,  inefficiency  be- 
comes the  tool  by  which  profits  are  ma- 
nipulated so  that  the  ratio  to  capital 
investment  remains  below  the  set  level. 
Tbo  results  are  conspicuous.  Our  regu- 
lated firms  are  models  of  shoddy  per- 
formance. 

We  may  inquire  if  monopoly  profit 
might  not  be  a  lesser  evil  than  ineffi- 
ciency, reduced  output,  and  poor  quality. 

But,  in  fact,  natural  monopoly  erodes 
with  time.  First,  as  demand  expands,  suf- 
ficient sales  enable  several  firms  to  op- 
erate. In  other  words,  more  than  one  set 
of  tracks  is  needed  to  handle  traffic  be- 
tween many  points.  Second,  and  more 
importantly,  technological  advance  pro- 
duces competition.  Railroads  face  the 
competition  of  trucks  and  airplanes. 

Nowadays,  the  case  is  made  tliat  cut- 
throat competition  is  the  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  But  this  must  mean  one 
of  two  things.  If  one  firm  drives  another 
out  of  business,  it  is  the  result  of  selling 
a  better  product  at  the  same  price,  or 
the  equivalent  product  at  a  lower  price. 
Either  way,  the  Nation  benefits. 

The  other  possibility  is  predatory  com- 
petition. Here,  one  firm  will  sell  below 
cost  to  force  others  out.  Then,  with  a 
monopoly  established,  prices  are  raised. 
The  major  point  is  empirical.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  occurs. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised;  logic 
would  indicate  that  it  is  a  technique  that 
cannot  work.  If  a  firm  were  to  sell  below 
cost  in  order  to  drive  another  out,  the 
facilities,  the  trained  labor  and  physical 
capital  remain.  Any  potential  new  com- 
petitor would  be  able  to  hire  those  at 
bargain  rates  and  begin  operations.  Fiu:- 
thermore,  because  of  his  larger  volume, 
the  predator  wiU  suffer  a  greater  total 
loss  than  the  smaller  upstart,  since  he 
is  selling  more  imits  at  a  loss. 

Theoretically,  the  ICC  was  established 
to  protect  the  economy,  to  provide  lower 
prices,  greater  output,  better  service.  The 
mass  of  evidence,  empirical  and  logical, 
has  demonstrated  its  failure  and,  more- 
over, the  Inevitability  of  failure.  In  a 
classic  case,  Southern  Railroad  applied 
for  a  60-percent  reduction  in  freight 
rates,  an  effort  which  required  4  years 
of  Ifcgal  work  and  17,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Our  current  crisis  in  transporta- 
tion does  not  allow  such  wasteful  luxury. 
Let  us  have  the  intelligence  and  the 
courage  to  act  decisively. 


One  way  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  entirely.  We 
have  talked  and  talked  about  its  failure. 
Our  recent  experience  with  the  Penn 
Central  is  only  the  latest  proof.  Why 
must  faUure  be  perpetuated?  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  would  abolish  the 
ICC  within  a  year  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  ICC  reg- 
ulation and  the  trucking  industry  be 
included  in  the  Record,  as  another  exam- 
ple of  the  history  of  regulation  and  the 
need  for  abolishment  of  the  ICC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  Mar.  28,  1074] 

Stop  Misusing  a  Good  Term 

(By  Alan  W.  Bock) 

Washington. — It  Is  perhaps  presumptuous 
for  a  lone  columnist  to  be  calling  for  a  mora- 
torium of  any  sort.  But  anybody  who  writes 
at  all  has  a  certain  reservoir  of  presumptu- 
ousness.  Herewith  Is  evidence  of  mine.  I  oflfer 
only  a  suggestion.  I  don't  have  the  power  to 
enforce  It,  and  I  wouldn't  want  that  power. 
But  I  do  enjoy  offering  suggestions. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  strict  moratorliim  on 
the  use  of  the  term  "free  enterprise"  by  busi- 
nessmen who  patently  don't  know  what  the 
terms  means. 

The  specific  occasion  which  prompts  this 
suggestion  (though  the  Idea  has  been  smol- 
dering for  years)  is  an  address  March  6  by 
H.  Dillon  Winshlp,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association,  at  an 
ATA  meeting  In  Atlanta.  According  to  the 
ATA  press  release,  Winshlp  urged  trucking 
industry  public  relations  representatives  to 
emphasize  the  role  of  truck  transportation 
in  maintaining  the  free  enterprise  system 
"that  every  American  lives  In  .  .  .  and  lives 
better  because  of  It." 

"We  have  been  flooded  with  anti-American, 
anti-free  enterprise  system  propaganda  for 
so  long,"  Winship  emphasized,  "that  some  ot 
the  truths  about  his  great  country  and  its 
free  enterprise  system  are  burled.  The  truck- 
ing Industry  is  part  of  that  system." 

Ordinarily  one  woiild  be  encouraged  to  find 
a  business  leader  speaking  up  In  defense  of 
free  enterprise.  But  for  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association  to  claim  that 
his  industry  is  part  of  that  system  Is  ludi- 
crous and  misleading.  Let's  avoid  calling  him 
a  hypocrite,  and  put  it  down  to  a  fairly  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  about  Just  what 
free  enterprise  is. 

The  American  Trucking  Association  is,  spe- 
cifically, the  association  of  regulated  truckers 
of  America.  The  organization  is  composed  of 
those  companies  whose  rates,  routes  and 
manner  of  doing  business  is  controlled  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  by  the  Interstate  Com^.^ 
merce  Commission.  It  is  an  industry  in  which 
there  can  be  no  price  competition,  for  ex- 
ample, because  prices  are  set  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  American  Trucking  Association,  fur- 
ther, is  an  organization  which  boasts  proudly 
of  its  role  In  getting  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1935 — the  basic  law  which  regulates  truck- 
ing— parsed  through  the  Congress.  The  effect 
of  the  reg^ulatioa  ( besides  stifling  price  com- 
petition )  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  enter 
certain  areas  of  the  trucking  Industry,  thus 
protecting  existing  companies  from  "unftJr 
and  irresponsible"  new  competition. 

Some  would  call  such  an  economic  arrange- 
ment a  cartel.  Some  would  call  It  a  State- 
protected  ologopoly.  But  one  thing  which  It 
is  not  is  "free  enterprise." 


My  particular  ire  at  ATA's  loose  use  of  the 
term  "free  enterprise"  was  further  aroused 
by  a  discussion  with  ATA's  director  of  press 
relations  Just  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Wlnship'g 
speech.  I  suggested  to  this  gentleman  that 
de-regulation  of  the  trucking  Industry  mlgjit 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  industry  and  most 
of  all  the  consumer.  He  said  he  was  familiar 
with  the  argument  of  some  Ivory  tower  aca- 
demicians who  had  made  such  proposals,  but 
that  the  trucking  Industry  needed  regulation, 
"in  the  public  Interest"  of  course.  He  referred 
me  to  a  recent  speech  by  an  ICC  Commis- 
sioner (whose  only  personal  Interest  might  be 
that  de-regulation  could  eliminate  his  cushy 
$36.0OO-a-year  Job)  who  claimed  that  de- 
regulation  would  bring  about  "chaos." 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  single  out  ATA  for 
this  attack  on  business  Inconsistency,  but 
they  made  such  a  tempting  target.  In  fact, 
however,  the  country  Is  full  of  businessmen 
who  extol  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  one 
day  and  go  begging  the  government  for  a 
new  subsidy  or  a  new  regulation  the  next. 
That's  why  I  propose  a  moratorium  across 
the  board,  untu  such  time  as  certain  busi- 
nessmen begin  practicing  what  they  preach. 

If  these  businessmen  were  to  spend  the 
time  they  would  have  spent  in  writing  and 
delivering  speeches  on  the  glories  of  free 
enterprise  In  reading  Milton  Prledman,  Lud- 
wig  von  Mlses,  Frlederlch  von  Hayek,  Tale 
Brozen  or  one  of  a  dozen  other  economists 
who  have  some  Inkling  of  what  free  enter- 
prise really  means,  that  would  be  an  added 
bonus.  But  I'm  not  asking  for  miracles.  Just 
stop  misusing  the  term  and  confusing  tba 
public,  and  I'll  be  happy. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  open  ad- 
missions to  public  schools.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  my  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  prohibit  forced 
crosstown  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance of  our  schoolchildren. 

Although  the  center  of  dissent  against 
busing  has  now  shifted  from  the  South 
and  Southwest  to  the  North,  still  the 
vast  majority  of  all  Americans,  black  and 
white,  remain  in  opposition. 

There  is  no  way  that  any  rhetorical 
argument  can  explain  to  a  mother  and 
father  why  their  child  cannot  go  to  their 
neighborhood  school  but  must  be  bused 
miles  across  town  to  achieve  some  du- 
bious racial  balance. 

I  first  expressed  my  opposition  to 
forced  busing  in  1969  while  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma.  At  that  time  I  said: 

Busing,  however,  requires  the  school  board 
and/or  superintendent  to  discriminate 
against  some  students  (of  each  race)  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  the  results  of  long 
time  discrimination.  However  discrimination 
to  end  discrimination  Is  indefensible  and  is 
a  cure  as  sickly  as  the  disease  Itself. 

Time  has  vindicated  that  conclusion. 

Forced  busing  continues  to  be  strongly 
opposed  and  while  few,  if  any,  tangible, 
worthwhile  results  can  be  shown  from 
its  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  body  will 
yield  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  people 
do  not  want  busing,  and  as  their  repre- 
sentatives it  is  our  duty  to  eliminate  it 
from  our  system. 
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By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.J.  Res.  61.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit for  a  period  for  90  days  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  his  repre- 
sentatives from  entering  into  any  In- 
ternational minimum  pricing  agree- 
ments for  petroleum.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  rapidly  become  iden- 
tified in  international  circles  as  a  lead- 
ing proponent  of  minimum  pricing  ar- 
rangements for  oil.  Events  are  now  mov- 
ing rapidly  toward  multilateral  endorse- 
ment of  this  approach.  At  the  urging  of 
our  State  Department  representatives, 
the  International  Energy  Agency  this 
past  weekend  announced  agreement  on 
the  broad  outlines  of  a  minimum  selling 
price  system  for  oil  consimiing  countries. 
Clearly,  any  program  providing  a  min- 
imum price  for  petroleum  has  far-reach- 
ing implications  for  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  would  determine  the  price  which 
consumers  must  pay  not  only  for  oil, 
but  also  for  every  other  form  of  energy 
and  for  goods  requiring  energy  in  the 
production  process. 

Given  the  importance  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, it  stands  to  reason  that  it  would 
be  advanced  in  international  meetings 
only  after  extensive  domestic  debate 
with  the  full  legislative  authority  re- 
quired for  its  implementation.  It  is  the 
Congress  that  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  for  enacting  the 
laws  that  will  determine  the  funda- 
mental shape  and  content  of  our  Nation's 
energy  program. 

Yet,  incredibly,  while  the  State  De- 
partment is  even  now  persuading  other 
countries  to  ratify  the  concept  of  mini- 
mum pricing  arrangements,  no  specific 
legislative  authority  has  been  obtained, 
and  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  will  support  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  prohibiting  the 
President  from  entering  into  any  agree- 
ments on  minimum  international  pric- 
ing arrangements  for  petroleum  for  the 
next  90  days,  during  which  the  Congress 
can  review  his  proposals.  Thereafter  any 
such  agreements  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  resolution  I  am  submitting  would 
not  prejudge  the  question  of  whether  a 
floor  price  system  might,  upon  considera- 
tion, be  acceptable  to  the  Congress.  Rath- 
er, it  would  serve  as  a  warning  that  im- 
portant questions  have  been  raised,  ques- 
tions that  the  Congress  must  ultimately 
decide,  and  questions  that  should  be  at 
least  debated,  if  not  resolved,  before  the 
United  States  commits  its  national 
prestige  even  more  heavily  to  the  mini- 
mum price  concept. 

For  example,  on  a  floor  price  for  oil 
among  consuming  countries,  many  re- 
spected economists  differ  with  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Secretary  of 
state.  The  stated  aim  of  this  proposal  is 
to  protect  investment  in  high  cost  alter- 
native energy  sources  against  the  risk  of 
a  precipitous  drop  in  the  cost  of  oil.  None- 
theless, there  is  little  agreement  among 
even  the  experts  about  what  the  cost  of 


production  for  these  alternatives  might 
be.  A  study  released  last  week  by  the 
Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  for  instance,  estimated 
that  the  landed  costs  of  North  Sea  and 
Alaskan  oil  might  be  less  than  $1.50  per 
barrel,  one-fifth  the  level  projected  by 
previous  analyses.  This  study  calculated 
the  cost  of  oil  produced  from  shale  at 
between  $4  and  $7  a  barrel,  of  gas  derived 
from  coal  at  $3.20  to  $4.60  a  barrel,  and 
of  oil  from  tar  sands  at  $4  a  barrel— all 
substantially  below  earlier  estimates. 

Unless  we  know  the  actual  cost  and 
production  mix  of  these  fuels,  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  be  forced  to  gamble  on  a 
floor  price,  a  gamble  in  which  the  stakes 
would  be  the  highest  in  history.  Esti- 
mates of  the  possible  level  at  which  a 
floor  price  might  be  established  vary 
from  as  little  as  $6  to  as  high  as  $8  per 
barrel.  But  for  each  dollar  that  this  floor 
was  set  above  the  minimum  necessary, 
American  consumers  would  lose  $13  bil- 
lion per  year. 

If  major  risks  are  involved  in  a  floor 
price  for  oil  to  be  established  by  con- 
suming coimtries,  the  dangers  are  mag- 
nified many  times  over  when  long-term 
price  guarantees  for  producers  are  con- 
sidered. In  the  foreseeable  future  it  is 
the  price  of  petroleum  that  will  be  the 
major  determinant  of  real  energy  costs 
to  consumers. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  October 
1973  embargo,  it  appears  that  market 
forces  are  beginning  to  favor  oil -consum- 
ing countries.  The  world's  known  oil  re- 
serves have  increased  by  at  least  30  bil- 
lion barrels  in  the  past  2  years.  With  an 
idling  of  over  30  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction capacity.  OPEC  members  are  re- 
portedly struggling  to  maintain  current 
prices  In  the  face  of  a  growing  surplus 
of  oil  on  the  world  market.  Some  pro- 
ducers have  been  forced  to  offer  easier 
credit  terms,  others  to  enter  Into  secret 
deals  at  reduced  prices,  in  order  to  find 
markets  for  their  petroleum.  Others,  such 
as  Abu  Dhabi  and  Oman,  might  be 
tempted  to  increase  production  to  meet 
unexpected  cash  difficulties.  Given  the 
circumstances,  noted  experts  feel  that  a 
decision  by  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  discussions  that  might  lead  to  a 
stabilization  of  oil  prices  at  or  near  cur- 
rent levels  could  help  to  save  the  cartel 
at  precisely  the  time  when  it  could  be 
broken.  The  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  openly  walk  or — as  a  vocal 
advocate  of  minimum  prices  for  con- 
sumers— ^be  backed  into  a  floor  price 
agreement  with  the  cartel  is  clearly  too 
great  to  be  ignored. 

The  dangers  involved  in  negotiating 
price  agreements  with  OPEC  members  go 
beyond  the  purely  economic  issue  of  cost. 
Any  agreement  with  OPEC  that  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  governments  of  the  leading 
Western  economies  would  only  serve  to 
legitimatize  the  cartel,  providing  a  cloak 
of  respectability  for  tactics  that  are  al- 
ready being  eyed  with  increasing  Interest 
by  other  raw  materials  suppliers. 

It  Is  against  these  risks  and  potential 
costs  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's 
minimum  price  proposals  must  be  meas. 
ured.  It  may  be  that  alternative  meth- 
ods can  be  used  to  stimulate  new  energy 
production,  such  as  price  guarantees  or 


subsidies  for  developing  industries.  Gov- 
ernment purchase  contracts  or  an  energy 
cost  equalization  program,  with  fewer 
dangers  and  equal  or  greater  benefits. 
Conceivably,  market  forces  alone  or  with 
Government  aid  in  the  form  of  central- 
ized purchasing  arrangements  offers 
more  hope  of  bringing  about  a  reduction 
in  petroleum  prices  than  any  negotiated 
agreement  with  OPEC  could  possibly 
provide. 

The  purely  economic  doubts  are  rein- 
forced If  one  considers  the  political  for- 
um within  which  minimum  price  agree- 
ments with  OPEC  countries  are  likely  to 
be  considered.  Invitations  have  now  been 
extended  to  President  Giscard  d'Estaing 
of  France  for  a  preparatory  meeting 
leading  toward  a  conference  of  oil  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries. 

Our  potential  allies  at  such  a  confer- 
ence, notably  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese,  are  keenly  aware  of  their  de- 
pendence on  outside  sources  for  energy 
and  are  reluctant  to  risk  any  offense  of 
the  OPEC  cartel.  The  Europeans  seem  to 
be  almost  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
security  of  supply  Is  more  important 
than  price.  The  single  exception  to  this 
rule  would  appear  to  be  Britain,  which 
hopes  to  be  an  oil  exporter  by  1980  and 
has  a  direct  stake  in  future  revenues 
from  high  prices. 

Despite  the  risks  to  the  United  States, 
the  momentum  for  a  producer  consumer 
meeting  Is  building  rapidly.  The  precon- 
ditions for  consimier  solidarity  that  the 
United  States  had  set  for  participation 
are  being  met  as  agreements  are  reached 
on  petrodollar  recycling  and.  In  perhaps 
2  weeks,  on  a  minimum  price  arrange- 
ment within  the  lEA. 

We  face  the  prospect  of  a  meeting 
with  OPEC  members  In  which  minimiim 
prices  for  producers,  long-term  supply 
contracts,  and  even  indexing  of  oil  rev- 
enues against  inflation  are  all  subject 
to  discussion. 

Have  these  risks  and  alternatives  been 
fully  considered?  If  so.  by  whwn?  By  the 
Senate?  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? By  the  committees  responsible  for 
trade  and  energy  legislation?  While 
diplomats  are  Intent  on  negotiating 
world  agreements,  the  Congress  has  not 
endorsed  or  even  examined  the  concept 
of  minimum  international  prices  for 
petroleiun.  And  if  our  negotiators  are 
"successful,"  as  It  appears  they  may  be. 
the  range  of  alternatives  available  to 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  our  energy 
problems  will  be  severely  circumscribed. 
Diplomacy  in  this  instance  is  driving 
policy,  rather  than  policy  shaping  our 
diplomatic  goals. 

I  believe  we  should  put  first  things 
first.  Before  the  administration  commits 
our  country  to  any  international  oil 
pricing  agreements,  let  them  bring  their 
proposals  to  Congress.  Let  us  consider 
the  alternatives.  And  if  it  is  Impossible 
to  reach  a  consensus  in  advance  of  Inter- 
national meetings,  at  least  let  us  find  out 
and  give  notice  to  other  countries  of  what 
our  concerns  and  our  reservations  are. 
The  worst  of  all  possible  worlds  would  be 
If  other  countries  were  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  the  United  States,  only 
to  find  out  that  the  agreements  our  own 
negotiators  sought  were  unacceptable  to 
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the  Congress  and  to  the  American  public. 
Such  action  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  na- 
tional influence  and  prestige  that  would 
be  tragic  and.  above  all,  avoidable  if  only 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  com- 
municated more  fully  in  advance. 

It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind  that 
I  offer  this  resolution  today.  I  realize  that 
time  is  short.  The  International  Energy 
Agency  has  already  taken  preliminary 
steps  toward  endorsing  a  minimum  price 
agreement  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  United  States.  The  very  pace  at 
which  international  discussions  are  pro- 
ceeding, in  my  judgment,  demands  that 
this  issue  be  raised  now  before  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  reasoned  consideration  of 
the  merits  and  dangers  of  such  an  agree- 
ment is  lost  in  charges  and  counter- 
charges between  the  Executive  and  the 
legislature.  An  opening  of  the  dialog 
between  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  important  question  can 
be  delayed  only  at  great  risk  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  role  in  world 
economic  affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  in  order  to  recognize  and  confirm 
the  applicability  of  and  to  strengthen  and 
further  the  objectives  of  the  first 
amendment  to  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  stations. 

S.    357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  357,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  to  $4,800  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  for  benefits  thereunder. 

S.    662  - 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttjnney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  662,  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmidge,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
REZK  t  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  772, 
the  Beef  Research  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Act. 

S.    80S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
V  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  805,  a  bill 
t.)  amend  section  5(c)  of  the  National 
Ti-ail:  Systsms  Act. 

;;.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  810,  a  bill  to  am:nd  the  National  Flood 
liisurance  Act. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr  Tal- 
madge)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
811,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Protection 


Act  of  1970  to  better  effectuate  its  pur- 
poses. 

S.    926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  926,  a  bill  to 
remove  statutory  limitations  upon  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  labor 
organizations  and  their  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore*,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case*  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  981,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    1009 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey >.  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  bill  iS.  1009  >  to  amend  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
the  compilation  of  current  data  on  total 
population  between  censuses  and  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  such  current  data  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  laws  in  which 
population  is  a  factor. 

S.    1124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1124,  to  encourage  equity  investment  in 
minority  enterprises. 

S.    1155  THROUGH  S.    1166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney »  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1155  through 
S.  1166,  bills  relating  to  nursing  home 
reform. 

S.    1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1171,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  business 
deduction  under  section  162  for  certain 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred to  enable  an  individual  to  be  gain- 
fully employed. 

S.    1183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1183,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  condi- 
tions governing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  to  receive  disability  insurance 
benefits  thereunder. 

S.J.   RES.    39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  17-23,  1975,  as  National  Lead 
Poisoning  Prevention  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  GENEVA  A. 
JOHNS 

(Placed  on  the  Calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  Reported  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res  115 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Geneva  A.  Johns,  widow  of  Fred  A.  Johns,  an 
employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
three  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975— 
H.R.  2166 

AMENDMENT    NO.    138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  refund 
of  1974  individual  income  taxes,  to  in- 
crease the  low-income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction,  to  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  certain  earned  income, 
to  increa.se  the  investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    139   THROUGH    146 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    147 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  "■* 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month 
passed  its  antirecessionary  tax  cut  bill, 
I  expressed  the  view  that  the  bi]l  took  the 
correct  form — with  the  stress  on  income 
tax  rebates  and  reductions  for  individ- 
uals in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
ranges.  But  I  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  House  bill  lacked 
an  adequate  stimulus  to  deal  with  the 
grave  economic  situation  we  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  shows  that  the  Finance 
Committee  recognizes  the  imperative 
need  for  an  economic  stimulus  large 
enough  to  bring  us  out  of  our  worst  eco- 
nomic downturn  since  the  1930*s  de- 
pression. Unfortunately,  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  would  provide  the  de- 
sired level  of  economic  stimulus  in  the 
wrong  fashion,  through  a  myriad  of  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  that  do  not  provide 
enough  help  to  those  who  need  it  most. 
At  the  .'=:ame  time,  the  Senate  version 
raises  the  specter  of  a  prolonged  confer- 
ence with  the  House  that  could  delay 
eventual  enactment  of  this  vital  anti- 
recessionary measure. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  my  intention  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill,  combining  the  essential  form 
of  the  House  bill  with  an  economic  stim- 
ulus approximating  that  recommended 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  substi- 
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tute  amendment  will  provide  a  stimulus  8.2  percent  with  the  real  danger  of  a  taxable  year  in  excess  of  $20,000  bears  to 

of  $32.9  billion  in  this  fashion:  rise  to  10  percent  by  summer.  The  lower  sio.ooo.  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual 

First.  Increase  the  rebate  in  the  House  tax   cut   proposed   by   the   President   is  ^"^^  *  separate  return,  the  preceding  sen- 

bUl  from  10  to  15  percent,  with  corre-  likely  to  reduce  unemployment  to  only  7  ?ro'ooo    fot    Soooo'  and  %  suStutlnl 

spending  increases  in  the  minimum  and  percent  by  the  end  of  1976.  That  is  a  to-  ss.ooo'  for  •$iooo6' 

maximum  rebates  from  $100  to  $150  and  tally  unacceptable  alternative.  The  so-  "'(d)  Liability  for  Tax.— For  purposes  of 
$200  to  $300,  respectively.  The  stimulus  cial  costs  of  the  President's  policy,  when  this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
would  be  approximately  $12.5  billion,  or  added  to  the  lost  output,  produce  an  un-  able  year  shall  be  the  sum  of — 
$4.5  billion  more  than  the  rebate  in  both  bearable  burden.  We  should  not  willing-  "<'>  ^^^  ^^^  impo-ed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
the  House  and  Finance  Committee  bills,  ly  accept  it.  y**--  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  al- 

Second.  Adopt  the  provisions  of  the  We  have  the  simple  choice  of  recog-  ^"^f* !^  =«" tf^T^ -jq   /,oi  t.       ^     f      .       » 

Reuse  bill  increasing  the  low-income  al-  nizing  the  seriousness  of  our  economic  credit)                      (relating  to  foreign  tax 

lowance  and  percentage  standard  deduc-  ills  and  responding  accordingly,  or  ig-  ' (B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  m- 

tionforastimulusof  $5.1  billion.  noring  reality  and  acquiescing  to  many  come). 

Third.  Also  adopt  the  House  provisions  more  months  of  unacceptably  high  un-  "(C)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
for  business  tax  reductions — the  in-  employment  and  lost  GNP.  This  substi-  certain  depreciable  property), 
creased  investment  tax  credit  and  cor-  tute  amendment  opts  for  the  former,  "<°'  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
porate  surtax  exemption— for  a  stimulus  accepting  the  reality  of  the  situation  we  ''■?.'",'l.!"'^^''"'''^  f^"^""*,"?.* '  *''**  .  .v.  .. 
''^'■'  T'^n  ..  1  r  .  ?X""'.  responding  in  kind.  It  provides  ^  ^^^^tllTtor  pS^K  .^^p^ '""°"^ 
Fourth.  Follow  the  general  line  of  sufficient  economic  stimulus,  is  equitable  "(2)  the  tax  on  amounts  described  in  sec- 
earned  income  credit  in  the  House  bill,  and  can  be  enacted  into  law  in  the  short-  tion  3102(c)  or  3202(c)  which  are  required  to 
but  raise  the  allowance  from  5  to  10  per-  est  period  of  time.  be  shown  on  the  taxpayers  return  of  the 
cent  providing  further  benefits  to  persons  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  chapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable" year, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  ladder.  A  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  "'<«>  ^""^  Payment  deemed  Made— The 
10  percent  earned  income  credit  would  text  of  my  amendment,  together  with  P^y^ent  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
provide  a  stimulus  of  $5.5  billion,  or  $2.5  certain  tables  in  connection  therewith.  f^l^lf^  ^lil^r-  *'^'*=^*''*'  °^  ^^*  following 
billion  more  than  the  5  percent  in  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  amend-  "(i)"the  date  prescribed  by  law  ideter- 
House  bill.  ment  and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  mined  without  extensions)  for  filing  the  re- 
Fifth.  Adopt  the  provision  of  the  Sen-  Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  turn  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the  taxable 
ate  bill  allowing  for  an  optional  $200  tax  amendment  No.  147  year,  or 

credit  in  lieu  of  the  $750  personal  exemp-  strike  all  after  the  enacting  claus-!  and  in-  v,    *^'  ^^^  *****  °"  which  the  taxpayer  files 

tion.  The  benefits  of  this  provision  would  sert  the  following  m  Ueu  thereof:  able^lir      ^^"^  ""'**''  '^^^^^"  ^  ^°''  *^*  *"' 

f^"  ion^.^i^"^^^    "^'^^^^    *^^    ^"^^^^^    ^    be-  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE.  ..^/)     J^,^    RETURN.-Por    purpOSBS   Of    thlS 

low  $20,000  a  year.  The  Finance  Commit-  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tax  Reduc-  section,  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under 

tee  estimates  this  provision  would  pro-  ^'^"^  *<=*  °^  1975".  section  eois  both  spouses  shall  be  treated  as 

vide  a  stimulus  of  $6.1  billion.  sec.  2.  Amend.ment  of  1954  code.  one  individual. 

To  recap,  the  full  stimulus  of  this  sub-  Except    as    otherwise    expressly    provided.  "(g)   Marital  Status.— The  determination 

Stitute    amendment    works    out    in    this  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re-  of  marital  status  shall  be  made  under  section 

fashion'  P^*^  '*  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  J43- 

Billion  *0' o"* '■^P^sl  of ,  a  section  or  other  provisions.  "(h)  Certain  Persons  Nor  Eligible. — This 

Rebate  on  1974  taxes     ._         _.       $12  5  ^^^  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  trust. 

Increases  in  low-lncome'aflowa'nce  and  *°  *  ^^'="<"^  o""  °^^e''  Provision  of  the  Internal  nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  nonresident  alien 

standard   deduction   5. 1  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  '"T.^i*  V 

Business  tax  reductions 3  7  TITLE  I— REFUND  OF  1974  INDIVIDUAL  <b)  No  TrrrEnEST  on  iNoivrouAL  Income  Tax 

Increase  Hou^e  earned  Income  credit  INCOME  TAXES  Refunds  for  1974  Refunded  Wh-hin  60  Days 

tr,  in  r^^,.^^^t                                               EC  „        .„.    _  After  Return  Is  Piled. — ;n  applvlns  section 

,25ota°x^rSnTieuofV750pe-rsonai      ''  ^^^^  '''■  ^^et  °'  '''"  '"'^'^^'^"^^  '"^^"^  ??i/Jtr  LT '""t^^^  T^T  .^^^^  ^^^^^ 

pxpmntinn                       '"       f  ,   ,  ^     ^   taxes.  (relating  to  income  tax  refund  wlthm  45  davs 

exemption 6^  (a)  in  General.— Subchapter  ^  of  chapter  after  return  is  filed)  in  the  case  of  any  over- 

— — -  65  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application  l:i  payment  of  tax  impo=ed  bv  subtitle  A  of  such 

32.9  the  case  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds)  Code  by  an  individual  (other  than  an  estate 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  straight-for-  l"  "tended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  or  trun  and  other  than  a  nonresident  alien 

ward   approach   to  fighting   inflation  is  foUo'^ng  new  section :  individual)   for  a  taxable  year  beginning  in 

more  equitable  and  more  effective  than  "^^'^'  ^*^^'  R^^^"**  °^  ^^''^  individual  income  1974.  "60  days"  shall  be  substituted  for  "45 

tho  hill  i-or.rM-fo/4  f^^^  tv,^  Tw^^,.,—  /-. taxes.  days"  each  place  it  appears  in  such  section 

mufoo  reported  from  the  Finance  Com-  ..^^^  general  RuLE.-Except  as  otherwise  esiKe). 

miTiee.  in  tollowing  the  direction  of  the  provided  in  this  section,  each  individual  shall  <c)    Clerical  Amendment.— The   table  of 

House  bill,  and  adopting  the  higher  level  be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against  sections  for  such  subchapter  B  Is  amended 

of  stimulus  recommended  by  the  Finance  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  i  for  his  first  ^y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

Committee,  this  substitute  should  facili-  taxable  year  beginning  in  1974  in  an  amount  new  item: 

tate  the  resolution  of  differences  in  the  equal  to   15  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  "Se^.  6428.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  In- 

Senate-House  conference  and  thus  speed  "acuity  for  tax  for  such  Uxable  year.  come  taxes." 

enactment    of    this    desperately    needed  "'^     Minimum    Payment.— The    amount  Sec.  102.  Refunds  disregarded  in  the  admln- 

antire^essionary  measure  treated  as  paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall  istratlon  of  Federal  programs  and 

With  the  single  uniaue  exceotion  of  ''°*  ^  ^''^^  **'^"  *^®  '^^^''  °^~  federally  assisted  prog-ams. 

chrnees  in  thP  nil  nnH  r?«^^^^  "(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  liability  Any    payment    conMdered    to    have    been 

tion    «lli«,!iLc:      T            yj^      ^^  ^^P^^,;  ^^'^  **"  ^°'"  ^^'  ^""^^  t*"*^'*  y^*-  beginning  in  made  by  any  individual  by  reason  of  section 

IT.J        f^^^'.J     *u"^^    ^^^°^     ^^  ^^■'*°'"  6428  of  the"  internal  Revenue  code  of  1954 

amendments  to  this  subsntute  m  order  "(2)  $150  ($75  m  the  case  of  a  married  in-  shall  not  be  talten  into  account  as  income 

not  to  delay  passage  of  the  tax  cut.  The  dividual  filing  a  separate  return).  or  receipts  for  purposes  cf  determining  the 

broad  changes  in  tax  laws  recommended  '■<<=)  Maximum  Payment.—  ellglbiUtv  of  such  individual  or  any  other 

in  the  Finance  Committee  bill,  and  those  "'^^  ^^  cenehal.- The  amount  treated  ps  moividuai  for  benefits  or  assistance.'  or  the 

proposed  in  the  manv  amendments  al-  P**^  ^'^  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  ex-  an-.ount  or  extent  of  benefits  or  assistance, 

ready  introduced  in  the  Senate,  should  *^*^^  ^^^^  '*^^°  ^"^  ^^^  '^*®*  °^  *  married  m-  under  any  Federal   program  or   under   any 

more  properly  be  addressed  in  subsequent  <ll'''^"al  ^"ng  a  separate  return).  state  or  local  program  financed  in  whole  or 

tax  reform  legislation  which  I  hope  we  "^^'  limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross  in  part  with  Federal  funds, 

will  be  able  to  consider  later  this  vear  '-"^come— The  excess  (if  any)  of—  title  n— reductions  in  individual 

To  those  who  would  arShat  1  $32  9  "  "">  '""^  ^"""""^  ^''*''^  ^°"'^  ' ''"' '°'  ^"^'^  income  taxes 

billion  tax  cut  is  SJIargri  woilSSi?  Z:'^Tol  IVr""""  "  ''''  ''  ""°"  °'  ^^  '''■  ^^"-^  '"  ^^  *-°-«  ^"°— 

Ply  point  out   that  we  are  in  the   16th  "(^t     the    applicable    minimum    payment  tion  \4\"(r?^"tire^7loTrncome '.VlovL^e: 

Sn°'a.'t,:^fl°nH'''T*°."  r"^  "  ""^  provided  by  subsection  ,b),  U amende^to  rSl^a^  JolTows-""'  ^"°'"'^'='' 

Monc^LfS     *       ^  potential  gross  na-  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  (c)    Low    Income    Allowance. -The    low 

uonai  product  approaching  $200  billion,  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  income  allowance  Is— 

in  addition,   unemployment   is   already  excess  as  the  adjusted  gross  income  for  the  "(i)  $2,500  in  the  case  of— 
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"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  survlTlng  spouse  (as  defined  In 
section  2(a)), 

"(2)  $1,900  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  sur- 
viving spouse  (as  so  defined) ,  or 

"(3)  $1,250  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  sepEtrate  return." 

(b)  Change  in  Filing  Reouirements  To 
Reflect  Increase  in  Low  Income  Allow- 
ance.— So  much  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6012(a)  (relating  to  persons  required  to 
make  returns  of  Income)  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)(A)  Every  individual  having  for  the 
taxable  year  a  gross  Income  of  $750  or  more, 
except  that  a  return  shall  not  be  required 
of  an  Individual  (other  than  an  Individual 
referred  to  in  section  142(b) )  — 

"(1)  who  Is  not  married  (determined  by 
applying  section  143),  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  In  section  2(a)),  and  for 
the  taxable  year  has  a  gross  Income  of  less 
than  $2,650, 

"(11)  who  is  a  surviving  spouse  (as  so  de- 
fined) and  for  the  taxable  year  has  a  gross 
Income  of  less  than  $3,250,  or 

(ill)  who  is  entitled  to  make  a  Joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013  and  whose  gross 
Income,  when  combined  with  the  gross  In- 
come of  his  spouse,  is,  for  the  taxable  year, 
less  than  $4,000  but  only  if  such  Individual 
and  his  spouse,  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  had  the  same  household  as  their  home. 

Clause  (ill)  shall  not  apply  if  for  the  tax- 
able year  such  spouse  makes  a  separate  re- 
turn or  any  other  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
an  exemption  for  such  spouse  under  section 
151(e). 

"(B)  the  amount  specified  In  clause  (i)  or 
(li)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  Increased 
by  $750  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  entitled 
to  an  additional  i>ersonal  exemption  under 
section  151(c)(1),  and  the  amount  specified 
in  clause  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
increased  by  $750  for  each  additional  personal 
exemption  to  which  the  Individual  or  his 
spouse  Is  entitled  under  section  151(c);". 
Sec  202.  Increase  in  percentage  standard 
deduction. 

(a)  Increase. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
141  (relating  to  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  Is  an 
amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  but  not  to  exceed — 

"(1)   $3,000  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)), 

"(2)  $2,500  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  so  defined) ,  or 

"(3)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3402 (m)(l)  (relating  to 
withholding  allowances  based  on  itemized 
deductions)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1) 
16  percent  of  his  estimated  wages,  or  (11) 
$3,000  ($2,500  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  married  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  143)  and  who  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(a) ) )." 
Sec.  203.  Credit  for  certain  earned  Income. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credtt. — Subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  42  as  section  44  and  by 
inserting  after  section  41  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  42.  Earned  Income  credit. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 


ter for  the  taxable  year  an  an-ount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  earned 
Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Adjusted  Earned  Income. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'adjusted 
earned  income'  means — 

"(1)  so  much  of  the  Indivldusil's  earned 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $4,000,  reduced  by 

"(2)  two  times  the  excess  over  $4,000  of 
the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  earned  income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  Earned  Income  Defined. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'earned  Income'  means — 

"(A)  wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  taxpayer's  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  for  the  taxable 
year  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1402 
(a)). 

"  ( 2 )  Special  rules. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  any  amount  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count only  If  such  amount  is  includible  In 
the  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year, 

"(B)  the  earned  Income  of  an  Individual 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws, 

"(C)  no  amount  received  as  a  pensloq  or 
annuity  shall  be  taken  into  account, 

"(D)  compensation  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  for  services  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual In  the  employ  of  his  spouse,  father, 
mother,  son,  or  daughter  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  312(b)  (3) )  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  only  If  such  compensation  consti- 
tutes wages  (aa  defined  in  section  3121(a)) 
and  only  If  such  wages  are  evidenced  by  a 
receipt  required  to  be  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 6051(a)  (relating  to  receipts  for  em- 
ployees) , 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  18  years  by  the  close 
of  his  taxable  year — 

"(1)  compensation  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only  If 
such  compensation  is  evidenced  by  a  receipt 
required  to  be  furnished  under  section 
6051(a),  and 

"(Hi  earnings  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  If  such 
Individual  has  self-employment  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1402(b)),  and 

"(P)  no  amount  to  which  section  8Tl(a> 
aoplleis  (relating  to  Income  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals  not  connected  with  United 
States  business)  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(d)  Requirement  of  Joint  Return. — Tn 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  married 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  143),  this 
section  shall  apnly  onlv  if  a  lolnt  return  Is 
filed  for  the  taxable  year  under  section  6013. 

"(e)  Taxable  Year  Must  Be  Pull  Taxable 
Tear. — ^Exceot  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  taxpayer, 
no  credit  shall  be  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  taxable  vear  covering  a 
period  of  less  than  12  months." 

(b)  Refund  To  Be  Made  Where  Credit 
Exceeds  Liabtlitt  for  Tax. — Section  6401  (b> 
(relating  to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  42  (relating  to  earned 
Income  credit)."  before  "and  6e7(bV;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  39"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  39,  and  42". 

Sec  204.  Credits  in  lieu  of  nersonal  exemp- 
tion deductions, 
(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
Bubchanter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax)  as  amended  by  this  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  42  the 
following  new  section : 


"Sec.  43.    Personal  exemptions. 

"(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  taxpayer  as  a  credit  against  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  In  lieu  of  the  deduction 
provided  for  personal  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 151  (if  such  credit  results  In  the  Im- 
position of  a  lower  tax  under  this  chapter), 
an  amount  equal  to  $200  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  exemptions  which  would  other- 
wise be  allowed  to  such  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (b) )  for  tte 
taxable  yetir. 

"(b)  Definitton. — For  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  term 
'tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  means  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this 
section." 

(b)   Technical  Amendments. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Earned  Income. 

"Sec.  43.  Personal  exemptions. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  2(e)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  definition  of  taxable  Income, 
see  section  63. 

"(2)  For  definition  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter,  see  section  42(b)  ". 

(3)  Section  63  (relating  to  taxable  income 
defined)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (b)  and  (c)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Individuals  Allowed  the  CREorr  Un- 
der Section  43. — ^Wlth  respect  to  Individuals 
who  are  allowed  a  credit  under  section  43 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions) ,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  1  and  3,  the  term 
'taxable  income'  means  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  this  chapter  without  regard  to 
section  42.". 

(4)  Section  151  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions  for  personal  exemptions)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Individuals  Allowed  a  Credit  Un- 
der Section  43. — ^Wlth  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer who  Is  allowed  a  credit  under  section 
43  (relating  to  personal  exemptions),  any 
reference  to  personal  exemptions  allowed 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  exemptions  which  would 
be  allowed  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  section  42.". 

(5)  Section  6201  (a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Overstatement  of  tax  liabiutt. — 
If  on  any  return  or  claim  for  refund  of  In- 
come taxes  under  subtitle  A  there  Is  an 
overstatement  of  liability  for  tax  with  respect 
to  the  credit  allowable  under  section  43 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions)  or  the 
deduction  allowable  under  section  151  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions), 
the  amount  of  such  liability  shall  be  recom- 
puted by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  mathematical  error  ap- 
pearing on  the  return.". 
Sec.  205.  Withholding  tax. 

(a)  Reqoirement  of  Withholding. — Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  In- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  (a)  Requirement  or  Withholdino. — Every 
employer  making  payment  of  wages  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages  (ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section) 
a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  hla  delegate. 
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The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  tables  contained  in  this  subsection 
as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1975,  except  that 
the  amounts  set  forth  as  amounts  of  income 
tax  to  be  vrtthheld  for  the  remainder  of 
calendar  year  1975  and  for  calendar  year  1976 
and  thereafter  shall  reflect  the  amendments 
made  by  title  II  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975  which  are  applicable  to  such  years. 
For  purposes  of  applying  such  tables,  the 
term  'the  amount  of  wages'  means  the 
amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  ex- 
emption as  shown  in  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)(1).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
3402(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) is  amended  by  striking  out  "table 
7  contained  in  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  table  for  an  annual  pay- 
roll oeriod  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)". 
Sec  206.  Effective  dates. 

(a)  For  Sections  201  and  202(a). — The 
amendments  made  by  sections  201  and  202 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1974.  Such  amendments  shall 
cease  to  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1975. 

(b)  For  Section  203. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  203  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976. 

(c)  For  Sections  202(b)  and  205. — The 
amendments  made  by  section  202(b)  and 
205  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  after  April  30, 
1975,  and  before  January  1,  1976. 

(d)  For  Section  204. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  204  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31, 1974  and  \ietore 
January  1,  1976. 

TITLE  ni— CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN 
BUSINESS  TAXES 
Sec  301.  Increase  in  Investment  credit. 

(a)  Increase  of  Investment  Credit  to  10 
Percent. — Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(a) 
(determining  the  amount  of  the  Investment 
credit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  General  rule. — 

"(A)  10-percent  credit. — Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (B),  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  determined  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)). 

"(B)  7-percent  credit. — In  the  case  of 
property — 

"(i)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  22,  1975,  or 

"(11)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  22, 1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  qualified  investment  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c) ) . 

"(C)  Transitional  rule. — In  ♦he  case  of 
property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  22, 1975,  and 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21, 1975. 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  the  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  before 
January  22,  1975,  and  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  apply  to  such  property  to  the  extent 
of  that  portion  of  the  basis  which  is  prop- 
erly attributable  to  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  after  January  21,  1975." 

(b)  Public  Utilitt  Pbopertt. — 

(1)  Determination  of  qualified  invest- 
ment.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(c) 
(3)  (relating  to  determination  of  qualified 
Investment  In  the  case  of  public  utility  prop- 
erty) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(A)  To  the  extent  that  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(B)  applies  to  property  which  is  public 
utility  property,  the  amovmt  of  the  qualified 
Investment  shall  be  i?  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1) ." 

(2)  Increase  in  so-percent  limitation. — 
Section  46(a)  (relating  to  determination  of 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Alternative  limitation  in  the  case 
OF  certain  utilities. — 

"(A)  In  general. — If,  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  1974  and  before  1981,  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  Investment  of  the 
taxpayer  which  is  attributable  to  public 
utility  property  is  25  percent  or  more  of  his 
aggregate  qualified  investment,  then  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for 
50  percent  his  applicable  percentage  for  such 
year. 

"(B)  Applicable  percentage. — The  appli- 
cable percentage  of  any  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able year  Is — 

"(i)  50  percent,  plus 

"(11)  that  proportion  of  the  tentative  per- 
centage for  the  taxable  year  which  the  tax- 
payer's amount  of  qualified  investment? 
which  is  public  utility  property  bears  to 
his  aggregate  qualified  Investment.  If  the 
proportion  referred  to  in  clause  (11)  Is  75  per- 
cent or  more,  the  applicable  percentage  of 
the  taxpayer  for  the  year  shall  be  50  percent 
plus  the  tentative  percentage  for  such  year. 

"(C)  Tentative  percentage. — F\Dr  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B),  the  tentative  percent- 
age shall  be  determined  under  the  following 
table : 

"If  the  taxable  year  The  tentative 

begins  In:  percentage  is: 

1975  or  1976 50 

1977   40 

1978   30 

1979   20 

1980   10 

"(D)  Public  utilitt  propertt  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'public  utility  property'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)(3)(B)." 

(c)  Cap  on  the  Increase  in  Investment 
Credit  Benefits  for  Public  UTiLrrres  Which 
Mat  Result  Prom  Increasing  Investment 
Credit  to  10  Percent. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amount  of  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  38  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  any  taxpayer  which  Is  a 
public  utility  for  the  taxable  years  shall  not 
exceed  by  more  than  $100,000,000  the  amount 
of  such  credit  which  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  such  taxpayer  for  such  year  but  for 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Credit  in  excess  of  cap  mat  be  carried 

ONLT  TO  taxable  TEARS  TO  WHICH  THIS  SUB- 
SECTION APPLIES. — For  purposes  of  section 
46(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  carryback  and  carryover  of 
unused  credits),  the  excess  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  allowable  as  a  credit  under 
section  38  of  such  Code  for  any  taxable  year 
over  the  amount  which  is  allowable  under 
such  section  after  the  application  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection — 

(A)  shall  be  treated  as  an  excess  described 
in  such  section  46(b)  ( 1 ) ,  but 

(B)  shall  be  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back and  An  investment  credit  carryover 
only  to  taxable  years  to  which  paragraoh  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  applies. 

(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  tax- 
payer. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1563(a). 

(4)  Public  utilitt  defined. — For  purposes 


of  this  subsection,  the  term  "public  utility" 
means  a  taxpayer  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
qualified  investment  of  which  for  the  taxable 
year  consists  of  public  utility  property  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 46(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Increase  From  $50,000  to  $75,000  of 
Dollar  Limitation  on  Used  Property. — Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  48 ic)  (relating  to  Col- 
lar limitation  in  case  of  used  section  38 
property)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$75,- 
000",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$37,500". 

Sec.  302.  Allowance  of  investment  credit 
where  construction  of  property 
will  take  more  than  2  years. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  46  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (d)  and  (c)  as  subsections 
(e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)    Qualified  Progress  Expenditures. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who  has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (6) ,  the  amount  of  his  qualified  invest- 
ment for  the  taxable  year  ( determined  under 
subsection  (c)  without  regard  to  this  sub- 
section) shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  his  aggregate  qualified  progress  ex- 
penditures for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  progress  expenditure  property. 

"(2)  Progress  expenditure  property  de- 
fined.^ 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'progress  expenditure 
property'  means  any  property  which  is  being 
constructed  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  and 
which — 

"(i)  has  a  normal  construction  period  of 
two  years  or  more,  and 

"(11)  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  will  be 
new  section  38  property  having  a  useful  life 
of  7  years  or  more  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer when  it  is  placed  in  service. 
Clause  (1)  and  (11)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  facts  known 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer In  which  construction  begins  (or,  if 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year 
to  which  an  election  under  this  subsection 
applies). 

"(B)  Normal  construction  period. — ^Por 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term  'nor- 
mal construction  period'  means  the  period 
reasonably  expected  to  be  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  property — 

"(1)  beginning  with  the  date  on  which 
physical  work  on  the  construction  begins 
(or,  if  later,  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable 
year  to  which  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion applies) ,  and 

"(11)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  it  Is 
expected  that  the  property  will  be  available 
for  placing  In  service. 

"(3)  Qualified  progress  expenditures  de- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Self-constkuctb)  peopertt. — In  the 
case  of  any  self-constructed  property,  the 
term  'qualified  progress  expendituree'  means 
the  sonount  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part, is  properly  chargeable  (during  such  tax- 
able year)  to  capital  account  with  respect 
to  such  property. 

"(B)  Non-self-constructed  propertt. — In 
the  case  of  non-self-constructed  property, 
the  term  'qualified  progress  expenditures' 
means  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  to  another  person  for  the  construction 
of  such  property,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  which  represents  that 
proportion  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  the  construction  by  such  other  person 
which  is  properly  attributable  to  that  portion 
of  such  construction  which  is  completed  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year. 
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"(4)  Special  rules  for  applying  para- 
graph { 3 ) . — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 3 )  — 

"(A)  Component  parts,  etc. — Property 
which  Is  to  be  a  component  part  of,  or  is 
otherwise  to  be  Included  In.  any  progress 
expenditure  property  shall  be  taken  Into 
account — 

"(i)  at  a  time  not  earlier  than  the  time  at 
which  It  becomes  Irrevocably  devoted  to  use 
In  the  progress  expenditure  property,  and 

"(11)  as^lf  (at  the  time  referred  to  In  clause 
(1))  the  taxpayer  had  expended  an  amount 
equal  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  such  component  cr  other  property 
which,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart.  Is  prop- 
erly chargeable  (during  such  taxable  year) 
to  capital  account  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(Bt  Certain  borrowings  disregarded. — 
Any  amount  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  taxpayer  from  the  person  constructing 
the  property  for  him  shall  not  be  treated  as 
an  amount  expended  for  such  construction. 

■'(C)  Certain  wnused  rxPENOiruREs  car- 
ried OVER. — In  the  case  of  noa-self-con- 
structed  property,  if  for  the  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  amount  under  clause  (1)  of  para- 
graph 13)  (B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (3hB).  then  the 
amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  upder  such  clause  (1)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  or 

••(U)  the  amount  under  clause  (11)  of  para- 
graoh  (3)(B)  exceeds  the  amount  under 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (3)(B),  then  the 
amou  .t  of  such  excess  shall  be  tal:en  into 
account  under  such  clause  (11)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

"(D)  Determination  of  percentage  op 
COMPLETION. — In  the  cafe  of  non-self-ccn- 
structed  property,  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)(11)  of  the  pronortion  of 
the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  property  which  is  properly 
attributable  to  construction  completed  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  shall  be  made,  imder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  on  the  basis  of  engineering  or  archi- 
tectural estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  cost 
accounting  records.  Unless  the  taxpayer 
establishes  otherwise  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence,  the  construction  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  completed  not  more  rapidly  than  ratably 
over  the  normal  construction  period. 

"(El     No    QUALIFIED    PROGRESS    EXPENDITURES 

FOR  CERTAIN  PRIOR  PERIODS. — In  the  ca?e  of 
any  property,  no  qualified  progress  expendi- 
tures shall  be  taken  into  account  under  this 
subsection  for  any  period  before  January  22, 
1975  I  or.  if  later,  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  an  election  under 
thi*:  subsection  applies) . 

"(F)  No  QUA'-IFIED  PROGRESS  FXPENDmTRES 
FOR  PROPERTY  FOR  YEAR  IT  IS  PLACED  IN  SERV- 
ICE, ETC. — In  the  case  of  any  property,  no 
qualified  orogress  expenditures  shall  be  taken 
into  account  under  this  subsection  for  the 
earlier  of — 

"(1>  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  property 
is  placed  In  service,  or 

"(ii)  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  recap- 
ture is  rcculred  under  section  47(a)  (3)  with 
respect  to  such  property, 
cr  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter. 

"(5)  Other  definitions. — For  purposes  of 
this  siibsection — 

"(A)  Self-constructed  property. — The 
term  'self-constructed  property'  means  prop- 
erty more  than  half  of  the  construction  ex- 
penditures for  which  It  Is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve v,'i!l  be  made  directly  by  the  taxnaper. 

"(B>  Non-self-constructed  property. — 
The  term  'non-self-constructed  property" 
means  property  which  Is  not  "ilf-constructed 
prorerty. 

"(C)  Construction,  etc  The  term  'con- 
strurtion"  Includes  reconstruction  and  erec- 
tion, and  the  term  'constructed'  includes 
reconstructed  and  erected. 

"(D)    Only    construction   of   section   38 


property  to  be  taken  into  account. — Con- 
struction shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 
If,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  expenditures 
therefor  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account  with  respect  to  the  property. 

"(6)  Election. — An  election  under  this 
subsection  may  be  meide  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  an  elec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  fcr  which 
made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable  years. 
Such  an  election,  once  made,  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 

"(7)  Transitional  rules. — The  qualified 
investment  taken  into  account  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  1,  1980,  with  respect  to  any 
property  shall  be  (in  lieu  of  the  full  amount) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  full 
amount  determined  under  the  following 
table : 

"For  a  taxable  year  The  applicable 

beginning  In:  percentage  Is: 

1974   or   1975 20 

1976    40 

1977    60 

1978    80 

1979    100 

plU3 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  property  to  which 
this  subsection  applied  for  one  or  more  pre- 
ceding taxable  y'ears.  20  percent  of  the  full 
amount  for  each  such  preceding  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
■full  amount,"  when  used  with  respect  to  any 
property  for  any  taxable  year,  means  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  investment  for  such 
propsrty  for  such  year  determined  under  this 
subsectun  without  regard  to  this  paragraph." 

(b)    Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  46(c). — Sec. 
tion  46(c)  (relating  to  qualified  Investment) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  subsection  (d) . — 
The  amount  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
graph) be  treated  as  qualified  investment 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
property  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  any  amount  treated  by  the  taxpayer 
or  a  predecessor  of  the  taxpayer  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  sale  and  lea.seback  described  in  sec- 
tion 47(aH3)(C).  by  the  lessee)  as  quali- 
fied investment  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty under  subsection  (d),  to  the  extent  the 
amount  .'o  treated  ha^  not  besn  required  to 
be  recaptured  by  reason  of  section  47(a)  (3) ." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  46(a)(1). — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(a)  (as  in  effect 
without  the  amendment  made  by  section  301 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(as  defined 
in  subsection  (c))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(as  determined  under  subsections 
(c)  and  (d) )". 

(3)  Disposition,  etc. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  (relating 
to  certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of  section  38 
property)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)  Property  ceases  to  be  progress  ex- 
penditures property. — 

"(A)  In  general. — If  during  any  taxable 
year  and  property  taken  into  account  In 
determining  qualified  investment  under  sec- 
tion 46(d)  ceases  (by  reason  of  sale  or  other 
disposition,  cancellation  or  abandonment  of 
contract,  or  otherwise)  to  b?,  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer,  property  v/hlch,  when  placed 
in  service,  will  be  new  section  38  property, 
then  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  .such  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  decrease  In  the  credits 
allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior  taxable 
years  which  would  have  resulted  solely  from 


reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  Investment 
taken  Into  account  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(B)  Certain  excess  credit  recaptured. — 
Any  amount  which  would  have  been  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  the  qualified  investment  in 
property  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 46  (c)  but  for  the  f4ct  that  a  reduction 
under  such  paragraph  cannot  reduce  quali- 
fied investment  below  zero  shall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  required  to  be  recaptured  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  is  placed  In  service. 

"(C)  Certain  sales  and  leasebacks. — Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  a  sale  by,  and  leaseback  to,  a 
taxpayer  who,  when  the  property  Is  placed  In 
service,  will  be  a  lessee  to  whom  section  48 
(d)  applies  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  cessa- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 
extent  that  the  qualified  Investment  which 
win  be  passed  through  to  the  lessee  under 
section  48(d)  with  respect  to  such  property 
does  not  exceed  the  qualified  progress  expen- 
ditures properly  taken  into  account  by  the 
lessee  with  respect  to  such  property. 

"(D)  Coordination  with  paragraph  (1). — 
If  after  property  is  placed  In  service,  there 
is  a  disposition  or  other  cessation  described 
In  paragraph  (1),  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
applied  as  If  any  credit  which  was  allowable 
by  reason  of  section  46(d)  and  which  has  not 
been  required  to  be  recaptured  before  such 
cessation  were  allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
the  property  was  placed  In  service." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  47(a)  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  (3)  (A)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"p.=>ragraph  (1)  or  (3)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  (B)  of  section 
47(a)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  48 
(d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 46(d)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  46(e)  (1)". 

(4)  Subsection     (f)     of    section    SOB    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  46(d) "  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  46(e)". 
Sec  303.  Increase  in  corporate  sihitax  ex- 
emption. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  11(d)  (relat- 
ing to  surtax  exemption)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000 '■. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
in  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporations) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and 
msering  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  individuals  electing  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$50,000". 

Sec.  304.  Effective  dates, 
(a)   For  Section  301. — 

(I)  Increase  of  investment  credit  to  lo 
percent. — The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  (1)  of  section  301  shall  ap- 
ply to — 

(A)  property  placed  In  service  after  Janu- 
ary 21,  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1976,  In 
taxable  years  ending  after  January  21,  1975. 

(B)  property — 

(i)  acquired  pursuant  to  orders  placed  be- 
fore January  1,  1976,  and 

(II)  placed  in  service  in  1976  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1975, 
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(C)  property  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  completed  by 
the  taxpayer  and  which  is  placed  in  service 
after  December  31,  1975,  but  only  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  basis  of  such  property  which  Is 
properly  attributable  to  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  by  the  taxpayer  after 
January  21,  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1976. 
and 

(D)  qualified  progress  expenditures,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  46(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  made  after  January  21, 
1975,  and  before  January  1,  1976,  but  only 
to  the  portion  of  the  basis  of  the  progress 
expenditure  property,  as  described  In  such 
section  46(d),  which  Is  properly  attributable 
to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
for  the  taxpayer  after  January  21,  1975,  and 
before  January  1,  1976. 

(2)  Increase  in  so-percent  limitation. — 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  section  301  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974. 

(3)  Increase  in  limitation  on  used  prop- 
erty.— The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  of  section  301  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1976. 

(b)  For  Section  302. — The  amendments 
made  by  section  302  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1974. 

(c)  For  Section  303. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  303  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1974.  Such  amend- 
ments shall  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  Changes  treated  as  changes  in  tax 
rate. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  In  rates 
during  taxable  year)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•■  ( f )  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemption,  Etc — 
In  applying  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year 
of  a  taxpayer  which  Is  not  a  calendar  year, 
the  change  made  by  section  303,  and  the 
change  made  by  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 304(c)  (1),  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975  In  section  11(d)  (relating  to  corporate 
surtax  exemption)  and  In  section  962(c) 
(relating  to  individuals  electing  to  be  taxed 
at  corporate  rates)  shall  each  be  treated  as 
a  change  in  a  rate  of  tax." 

ESTIMATED  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  IN   1975  FROM  HOUSE, 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE  AND  BAYH  BILLS 

tin  billions  of  dollars! 


Rnance 

Commit- 

House  tee 


Bayh 
bill 


INDIVIDUALS 


18.1          ».l  $12.5 

5.1  


Rebate  on  1974  taxes 

Increase  low  income  allow- 
ance and  standard  de- 
duction      _ 

J200  optional  credit  in  lieu  of 
1750  personal  exemption.. 

Tax  rate  reduction  for  1st  4 
brackets 2  0 

Earned  income  credit  for  1975.  3.6  1.7 55 

5  percent  housing  purchase 
credit 3  2 

Loss  carryback "\\[\\[[][[.[  .1  ]!!"'""] 


6.1 


5.1 

6.1 


Subtotal,  individuals 16.2 

BUSINESS 


21. 2  29. 2 


Investment    tax    credit   in- 
crease.,  _.  2.5 

Corporate  surtax  exemption, 
tax  rate  reduction  1  2 

Repeal  truck  and  related  ex- 
cise taxes 

Tax  credit  for  hiring  welfare 

recipients 

Loss  carryback  and  carry'-"' 

forward 


4.4 

2.5 

1.9 

1.2 

.7  ... 

(1) 

1.0 

Subtotal,  business. 


3.7 


8.0 


3.7 


Total,  all  tax  reductions. .         19. 9  29. 2 


32.9 


'  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


amendment   no.    148 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

amendment   no.    149 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haskell)  submitted  an  amendment  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166),  supra. 

amendment   no.    150 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

amendment  no.  ISl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  HiraiPHREY 
and  RiBicoFF,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  standard  de- 
duction provisions  from  the  House  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  2166  that  were  dropped  from 
the  till  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Finance  Committee  substituted 
for  the  House  standard  deduction  pro- 
visions a  $200  optional  credit  which  I 
proposed.  In  general,  the  $200  optional 
credit  is  a  more  effective  and  equitable 
wav  of  granting  relief  to  a  broad  range 
of  taxpayers  than  the  House  standard 
deduction  provisions. 

However,  some  taxpayers  would  save 
less  in  taxes  under  the  Senate  bill  thsn 
they  v/ould  have  under  the  House  ver- 
sion. Single  taxpayers  and  married 
couples  without  deoendents  with  incomes 
below  $10,000  would  he  in  this  category. 
So  would  many  taxnavers  with  incomes 
between  $12,000  and  $20,000  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions. 

To  remedv  this  oroMem.  th°  amend- 
ment we  proteose  would  raise  the  mini- 
miJm  standard  deduction  tn  $1,800.  in- 
crease the  nercer>tape  standard  deduc- 
tion to  Ifi  r-ercent.  and  raise  the  maxi- 
mum standard  dedi^ct.'on  tn  $2,500  for 
sinofle  taxpayers  and  $3,000  for  loint  »•»»- 
turns.  The  total  revenu"  loss  from  thi'; 
amendment — over  and  abovp  the  r>rovi- 
sions  now  in  the  Finance  Commmittee 
bill— is  $2.97  billion. 

The  nercentape  and  maximum  stand- 
ard deduction  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ment are  identical  to  those  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  2166.  The  minimum 
standard  deduction,  or  low-income  al- 
lowance, is  raised  onlv  to  $1,800  rather 
than — as  in  the  House  bill — to  $1,900 
for  singlp  taxpavers  and  $2,500  for  joint 
returns.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  verv 
substantial  overlap  between  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  the  $200  optional 
credit  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  The 
low-income  allowance  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  make  certain  that  no  one  with 
income  below  the  poverty  line  is  sub- 
.lect  to  Federal  income  tax.  As  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  renort  points  out  on 
page  10,  the  $200  optional  credit  serves 
the  same  purpose.  Consequently,  our 
amendment  merely  increases  the  low- 
income  allowance  from  its  present  level 
of  $1,300  to  $1,800. 


As  a  result  of  the  amendment  we 
propose,  no  taxpayer  will  save  less  in 
taxes  under  the  Senate  bill  than  they 
would  have  under  the  House  bill. 

The  standard  deduction  provisions  in 
the  House  bill  would  contribute  substan- 
tially to  simplifying  the  job  of  fiUng  tax 
returns  for  millions  of  taxpayers.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  valuable  provisions  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  concerned 
that  the  total  revenue  loss  from  combin- 
ing the  $200  optional  credit  with  the 
House  standard  deduction  provisions 
would  be  too  great.  The  restructuring  of 
the  House  standard  deduction  provisions 
we  propose  in  our  amendment — primarily 
involving  the  lower  $1,800  minimum 
standard  deduction — results  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  $2  billion  less  than  my  original 
proposal  to  simply  add  the  $200  credit 
to  the  House  bill. 

This  melding  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  $200  optional  tax  credit 
with  the  House  standard  deduction  pro- 
visions should  simplify  and  expedite  con- 
sideration of  this  aspect  of  the  bill  in 
the  House-Senate  conference.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment,  therefore,  should 
speed  up  final  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  amendment  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thera  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Amendment  No.  151 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 
Sec.    Increase  in  Peecentage  Standard  De- 
duction. 

(a)  Increase. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
141  (relating  to  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Percentage  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  but  net  to  exceed — 

'■  ( 1 )   $3,000  in  the  case  of — 

"(A)   a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  In 
section  2(a)), 

"(2)  $2,5(X)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  surviv- 
ing ?pouse  ( as  so  defined ) ,  or 

"(3)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3402 (m)(l)  (relating 
to  withholding  allowances  based  on  Itemized 
deductions)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1) 
16  percent  of  his  estimated  wages,  or  (11) 
$3,000  ($2,500  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  Is  not  married  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  143)  and  who  Is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  in  section  2(a) ) )." 

amendment     no.     152 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  taWe.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

amendment     no.     153 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

amendment    no.     154 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bm  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO. 


155 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

FAIR     WTTRHOLOING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  dealing  with 
excess  withholding.  This  is  a  brief 
amendment  which  empowers  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to 
amend  the  withholding  tables  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  in  order  to  reduce 
excess  withholding. 

The  principle  which  I  seek  to  support 
is  that  withholding  should  approximate 
the  actual  tax  obligations  of  individual 
American  citizens.  The  fact  is  that  in  re- 
cent years,  withholding  has  exceeded 
taxes  actually  owed  by  over  $20  billion 
per  year.  This  means  that  approximately 
$1.20  was  withheld  from  paychecks  for 
every  $1  actually  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

This  gross  overwithholding  results 
from  several  factors.  In  some  cases.  In- 
dividuals prefer  to  have  more  withheld 
from  their  paychecks  than  they  actually 
owe  so  that  they  receive  a  refund  each 
April.  In  other  cases,  the  withholding 
tables  do  not  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  working  lives  of  individuals.  In  still 
other  cases,  wage  earners  could  reduce 
the  amount  which  is  withheld  from  their 
paychecks,  but  only  by  filing  forms 
which  are  either  unknown  to  them  or 
unavailable  or  at  least  difficult  to  obtain 
or  to  understand.  In  any  case,  the  result 
is  massive  overwithholding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  money  which  belongs 
not  to  the  Government  but  to  individual 
Americans. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  ex- 
cess withholding  is  undesirable.  First  all 
withholding  denies  citizens  the  use  of 
their  money  between  the  time  at  which 
it  is  earned  and  the  time  at  which  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  is  due.  The  citizen  does 
not  receive  interest  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  amount  withheld,  nor  can 
he  invest  it  himself  in  a  business  venture 
or  a  savings  account.  He  cannot  pay  a 
pressing  bill  early  in  the  year,  some  15 
months  before  a  tax  is  actually  due.  In- 
deed, money  withheld  Is,  for  the  wage 
earner,  money  the  fruits  of  which  are 
never  attained  nor  attainable,  until  the 
refund  check  finally  arrives. 

Moreover,  money  withheld  from  the 
taxpayer  is  money  that  does  not  flow 
freely  through  our  economy  encouraging 
the  very  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  the  Congress  is  trying  to  en- 
courage by  enacting  this  tax  reduction 
act.  A  reduction  of  excess  withholding 
frees  this  money  from  the  clasp  of  the 
Government  for  circulation  through  the 
private  economy. 

Indeed,  a  study  undertaken  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Library  of  Congress  a  year 
ago  showed  that  if  we  had  cut  withhold- 
ing rates  at  that  time  by  8  percent  the 
economy  would  have  been  stimulated 
over  200,000  new  jobs  created,  inflation 
reduced,  and  the  Government  deficit  ac- 
tually slashed.  If  we  had  acted  then,  we 
would  not  be  confronted  today  with  the 
dire  economic  statistics  which  leap  at  us 


from  the  front  pages  of  our  daily  news- 
papers, or  appear  in  human  form  at  the 
imemployment  bureau,  the  closed  factory 
gates,  or  the  supermarket  lines.  The  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  would  today  be 
more  prosperous  and  more  rewarding. 
And  the  Federal  deficit,  instead  of  being 
monumentally  increased  by  a  tax  cut  bill 
of  this  proportion,  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  the  taxes  paid  by  people  put  to 
work  and  businesses  with  increased  sales 
and  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  bill  which  I  introduced  last 
year  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  study  made  by  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service  and  the  remarks  I 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  at  the  time  of 
introduction. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
economic  sense.  It  also  makes  our  tax 
code  more  fair  and  equitable.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Congbessional  Record, 
Mar.  5. 1974] 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  8-per- 
cent reduction  In  the  amount  of  Income  tax 
withholding.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  economy,  reduce 
unemployment,  and  cut  the  budget  deficit  by 
reducing  the  massive  overwithholding  of  Fed- 
eral individual  Income  taxes  that  occurs  each 
year. 

This  bin  would  cut  withholding  for  Federal 
Income  taxes  by  8  percent  across  the  board. 
It  would  thereby  free  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion to  flow  through  our  economy  during  the 
next  year,  producing  goods,  services,  and  Jobs. 
According  to  a  study  performed  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
using  the  faculties  of  Data  Resources.  Inc.. 
this  reduction  of  withholding  would  produce 
180.000  Jobs  for  Americans.  Increase  con- 
sumer spending  by  $6.2  billion  and  real  GNP 
by  $6.9  billion  over  the  coming  year,  and  re- 
sult In  a  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit  of 
more  than  $2  billion. 

Last  year,  an  estimated  $22.2  billion  had  to 
be  refunded  to  American  taxpayers  at  the  end 
of  the  tax  year.  This  Is  close  to  one -fourth  of 
the  total  Federal  Income  tax  owed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.  This  pattern  has  been  prevalent 
for  years.  It  Is  a  situation  which  wm  exacer- 
bated by  changes  passed  In  the  1971  Revenue 
Act  which  were  designed  to  solve  limited 
cases  of  underwlthholding,  but  resulted  in 
increasing  overwithholding  by  approximately 
$8  to  $10  billion. 

Today  close  to  80  percent  of  American  tax- 
payers receive  refunds.  The  average  refund,  I 
am  Informed,  is  approximately  $350.  Many 
taxpayers  prefer  a  system  which  results  in 
overwithholding.  They  would  rather  that 
Uncle  Sam  owe  them  in  April  than  that  they 
owe  Uncle  Sam.  The  size  and  number  of  the 
refunds  due  each  April  suggests,  however, 
that  withholding  could  be  modestly  reduced 
without  resulting  In  underwlthholding  for 
most  Americans.  In  other  words,  the  average 
American  would  still  overwithhold,  but  not 
as  much  as  now.  I  believe  it  is  hard  to  Jus- 
tify any  system  which  withholds  from  tax- 
payers more  money  than  the  Government 
Is  ultimately  entitled  to. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
impact  of  current  economic  trends  on  mil- 
lions of  American  wage  earners  and  taxpayers 
and  their  families. 


These  economic  trends  are  ominous,  at 
best. 

The  past  year,  1973,  saw  inflation  soar  at  a 
total  appalling  rate  of  8.8  percent — almost 
three  times  the  amount  forecast  by  economic 
advisers  1  year  ago.  As  1973  ended,  the  un«n- 
ployment  rate  jumped  to  5.2  percent — mean- 
ing  that  more  than  4.5  million  Americana 
who  wanted  to  work  did  not  have  Jobs.  The 
growth  of  our  economy,  measured  as  groes 
national  product,  slowed  during  the  year  to 
a  standstill.  And  our  international  situation 
was  cast  under  a  dark  cloud  by  the  oU  em- 
bargo Imposed  by  Arab  States,  and  the  soar- 
ing price  of  foreign  oil  needed  by  America, 
and  even  more  so  by  America's  principal  al- 
lies and  trading  partners. 

The  forecasts  for  the  year  ahead  are  not 
good.  Inflation,  we  are  told,  will  continue  in 
the  range  of  7  to  8  percent.  Unemployment 
wUl  rise,  possibly  to  6  percent  before  the 
year  has  ended.  Our  groes  national  product 
may  actually  decline  in  the  early  months  of 
this  year,  and  the  recovery  expected  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  will  resvUt  in  a  net 
Increase  of  only  alxjut  1  percent.  The  inter- 
national situation  remains  very  uncertain. 
Personal  income  actually  declined  in  January 
of  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  devas- 
tation of  Hurricane  Agnes  in  June  1972. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  high  inflatira 
and  high  Joblessness  do  not  affect  aU  Ameri- 
cans equally.  One-half  of  the  Infliation  in 
1973  resulted  from  increases  In  food  costs— 
an  item  that  cannot  he  cut  from  the  family 
budget.  Over  a  third  of  the  inflation  in  1974 
will  come  in  full  costs — and  again  this  is  a 
budget  item  over  which  famUies  have  only 
limited  control.  Rent  and  housing  costs  also 
increased  appallingly  and  the  high  interest 
rates  during  the  latter  half  of  the  yea*-  cut 
be<;k  new  housing  starts  considerably.  The 
fact  that  food  stamp  allowances  were  raised 
28  percent  last  year  helped  those  eligible  for 
these  benefits,  but  the  average  American 
ended  the  year  with  less  real  income  than  at 
the  outseit. 

Given  these  economic  facts  of  Ufe,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  President  indicated 
in  his  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  Ills 
willingness  to  initiate  measures  to  ease  the 
economic  crunch  on  Americans.  I  believe  tbe 
time  for  such  action  is  now,  and  I  Introduce 
this  bill  in  hope  of  quick  committee  action. 
Other  actions  may  also  be  necessary,  includ- 
ing Increased  unemployment  compensation 
and  new  public  service  Jobs.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  these  proposals  at  a  later  date.  But 
I  believe  the  bill  I  send  to  the  desk  today 
deserves  enactment  whether  or  not  we  are 
able   to  move   ahead   in   these   other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  additional 
analysis  of  this  proposal  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  bUl  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Effect  of  Correcting  the  Ora- 
withrolding  in  the  Individval  Income 
Tax 

What  would  Ije  the  economic  impact  of  the 
Federal  government's  collecting  10  billion 
dollars  less  annually  in  withheld  taxes,  while 
not  changing  the  tax  liabUity?  In  other 
words,  personal  tax  withholding  would  de- 
crease, but  Income  tax  refunds  would  de- 
crease also  by  the  same  amount.  Would  this 
temporary  increase  in  spendable  income  help 
the  economy  avoid  the  1974  slump  that  is 
now  being  predicted? 

In  order  to  analyze  the  effects  of  tills 
change,  the  Data  Resources  Inc.  Quarterly 
model  of  the  economy  was  used.  The  model 
solution  (called  "Control  1/30")  assumes  for 
1974  a  1  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
real  Gross  National  Product  (real  GNP) .  an 
Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  8.9 
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percent  and  a  three-month  curtailment  of 
oil  Imports.  The  solution  of  Control  1/30 
and  a  new  solution,  "overwithholding," 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  withholding 
schedule  change,  are  compared  in  Table  2. 

In  1972  the  tax  laws  were  changed,  aUow- 
ing  larger  personal  exemptions.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  withholding  schedules 
were  changed  to  correct  for  previous  under- 
withholding.  (Table  1  shows  the  percentage 
change  between  the  old  withholding  sched- 
ules and  the  1972  withholding  schedules.) 
That  is.  effective  tax  rates  were  lowered  at 
the  same  time  that  withholding  rates  were 
increased.  The  amount  of  overwithholding 
that  resulted  far  exceeded  anyone's  expecta- 
tion. The  intended  stimulation  of  the  econo- 
my from  the  tax  cuts  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  change  in  the  withholding  schedules. 
Income  tax  refunds  for  1972  increased  10  bil- 
lion dollars — from  14  billion  dollars  in  the 
spring,  1972.  to  24  billion  dollars  In  the 
spring  of  1973. 

The  withholding  schedule  of  1972  Is  still 
in  effect,  resulting  in  an  annual  overwith- 
holding of  10  billion  (in  today's  dollars) .  If 
withholding  rates  were  changed  back  to  pre- 
1972  levels,  a  10  billion  dollar  annual  cut  in 
withholding  could  be  achieved.  The  economic 
effect  would  be  that  of  a  temporary  tax  cut, 
while  the  budgetary  effect  would  be.  at  the 
worst,  null,  since  tax  liabilities  would  not 
decrease  as  they  would  if  an  actual  tax  cut 
were  made. 

A  permanent  change  in  the  withholding 
schedules  will  only  create  a  temporary  "tax 
cut"  effect.  In  1974,  taxes  would  appear  low- 
er, refiecting  the  lower  withholding  rates. 
Since  taxpayers  would  have  more  Income  in 
1974,  they  would  presumably  spend  more. 
The  economy  would  then  expand  to  meet 
this  demand;  GNP  would  rise  and  more  Jobs 
would  be  created.  But  in  1976,  the  1975  in- 
come tax  refunds  will  also  be  lower.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  continued  lower  withhold- 
ing in  1975  is  cancelled  out  by  the  decrease 
in  income  tax  refunds  from  the  previous 
year.  This  economic  "tax  cut"  will  stimulate 
the  economy  in  the  first  year,  but  not  in 
subsequent  years.  It  will  have  the  effect  of 
a  tax  cut  In  1974  only. 

PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 
TAXES  WITHHELD,  BY  SELECTED  ANNUAL  WAGES.  MARI- 
TAL STATUS  AND  FAMILY  SIZE,  1975-76 


Annual  wages 


Single 

person    No  children 


2  children 


»,600... 
»,000... 
»,400.. 
JIO.OOO. 
$14,400. 
$20,400. 


14.8 

23.0 

0) 

6.0 

3.8 

-0.9 

7.7 

2.4 

-1.1 

6.2 

1.8 

-.9 

5.6 

7.1 

2.0 

15.9 

12.7 

9.0 

<  Withholding  was  increased  from  zero  to  $0.60  a  month. 

Sources:  Commerce  Clearing  House,  "New  Federal  Graduated 
Withholding  Tax  Tables  Effective  Jan.  16,  1972"  (CCH,  1971) 
pp.  14,  15,  24,  25;  CCH,  "New  1971  Federal  Graduated  With- 
holding Tax  Tables  Effective  Jan.  1,  1971"  (CCH.  1970),  pp.  14, 
15, 24.  25. 

The  economic  Impact  can  be  measured  by 
adding  the  assumption  of  a  temporary  "tax 
cut"  to  the  economic  assumptions  of  the 
DRI  model.  However,  because  it's  too  late  for 
this  withholding  schedule's  change  to  be 
made  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  new  schedules  would  go  Into 
effect  the  second  quarter  of  1974,  resulting 
In  a  decrease  in  taxes  withheld  in  1974  of  7.5 
billion  dollars,  or  three-quarters  of  the  10  bil- 
lion dollar  decrease  (at  annual  rates)  in 
withholding.  In  other  words,  personal  taxes 
would  be  $2.5  billion  lower  in  each  of  the 
last  three  quarters  of  1974.  In  1975,  $10  bil- 
lion fewer  taxes  would  be  withheld,  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  each  quarter  of  1976.  However,  be- 
cause the  refunds  from  1974,  received  in  1975, 
had  been  decreased  by  $7.6  billion,  the  net 


effect  In  1975  would  be  only  a  $2.5  billion  de- 
crease in  Individual  taxes  withheld.  In  1976, 
the  full  $10  bUlion  decrease  in  1975  tax  re- 
funds would  completely  cancel  the  economic 
effect  of  the  new  withholding  rates.  The 
above  "tax  cuts"  were  substituted  in  the 
DRI  model,  and  a  new  prediction  for  1974  and 
1975  simulated. 

As  is  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables, 
the  cut  in  withholding  results  in  an  immed- 
iate rise  in  real  GNP  for  1974.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  DRT  forecast,  "Control  ',^i", 
differs  somewhat  from  the  official  administra- 
tion forecast.  Because  the  DRI  forecast  is  less 
optimistic  than  the  administration's,  the 
"overwithholding"  solution,  which  shows  a 
much  better  economic  climate  than  "Control 
><ti)",  may  not  look  very  different  from  the 
administration's  forecast.  However,  "over- 
withholding"  is  based  on  the  DRI  assump- 
tions. The  Important  thing  to  look  at  is  not 
the  level  of  GNP,  unemployment,  etc.,  in  the 
"overwithholding",  but  the  difference  be- 
tween "overwithholding"  and  the  DRI  fore- 
cast. For  example,  what  is  important  is  that 
GNP  is  $5.8  biUlon  higher  in  1974  in  the 
"overwithholding"  solution  (assuming  the 
change  in  the  withholding  schedules)  than 
It  is  in  the  DRI  control  solution,  as  is  shown 
in  Table  2.  The  price  level,  measured  by  the 
GNP  defiator,  is  about  the  same  for  both 
solutions. 

The  "tax  cut"  directly  affects  disposable 
income,  since  it  lowers  taxes.  Personal  in- 
come Is  also  higher,  however.  This  is  not 
caused  directly  by  the  change  in  taxes;  it  is 
caused  by  the  overall  stimulation  of  the 
economy,  which  raises  GNP  and  lowers  the 
unemployment  rate.  This  "multiplier"  ef- 
fect raises  disposable  income  $9.4  billion 
above  the  control  solution  in  1974  while  the 
tax  cut  accounts  for  only  $7.5  billion  of  this 
difference. 

This  stimulation  of  the  economy  feeds  back 
to  increased  tax  receipts.  Total  federal  tax 
receipts  appear  to  decrease  in  1974  not  by 
the  $7.5  billion  but  by  $5.8  billion.  Because 
the  $7.5  "cut"  is  not  a  cut  in  personal  tax 
liability,  the  net  effect  is  to  Increase  revenues 
by  $1.7  billion.  This  increase  in  revenues  is 
caused  by  higher  corporate  profits  and  higher 
personal  income,  providing  a  higher  tax  base. 

The  effects  of  the  change  in  overwithhold- 
ing in  1975  are  smaller  and  in  1976  no  signifi- 
cant difference  is  found  between  the  control 
solution  and  the  overwithholding  solution. 

In  effect,  a  permanent  change  in  the  over- 
withholding  will  provide  a  temporary  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy  at  a  time  when  a  reces- 
sion is  being  predicted. 

TABLE  2 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1975 


Gross  national  product  (GNP): 

Overwithholding 1,398.6 

ControlJan.  30 1,392.7 

Difference. 5.8 

Percent  difference 4.2 

GNP  in  1958  dollars  (real  GNP): 

Overwithholding 849.6 

Control  Jan.  30 845.5 

Difference 4.1 

Percent  difference .48 

GNP  deflator  (1958=1.00): 

Overwithholding 1.646 

Control  Jan.  30 1.647 

Difference —.001 

Percent  difference —.07 

Unemployment  rate: 

Overwithholding 5.6 

ControlJan.  30 5.7 

Difference —.1 

Percent  difference -1.91 

Personal  income: 

Overwithholding 1,140.8 

Control  Jan.  30 1,138.3 

Difference _ 2.4 

Percent  difference .21 

Disposable   income  (personal 
income  minus  taxes): 

Overwithholding 978.0 

Control  Jan.  30 968.6 

Difference 9.4 

Percent  difference .97 


1,533.6 
1,532.1 
1.6 
.10 

882.9 
881.6 
1.3 
.14 

1.737 
1.737 
-.001 
-.04 

5.6 

5.7 

-.1 

-1.77 

1.241.0 
1,  240.  5 
0.6 
.05 


1,056.0 
1, 052. 7 
3.3 
.31 


Consumption    (personal    con- 
sumption expenditures): 

Overwithholding 

Control  Jan.  30 

Difference 

Percent  difference 

Total  Federal  tax  receipts: 

Overwithholding 

Control  Jan.  30 

Difference 

Percent  difference 

Federal  personal  taxes: 

Overwithholding 

Control  Jan.  30 

Difference 

Percent  difference 

Federal      corporate      profits 
taxes: 

Overwithholding 

Control  Jan.  30 

Difference 

Percent  difterence 


880.1 
874.5 
5.6 
.64 

280.2 
286.0 
-5.8 
-2.03 

118.1 
125.3 
-7.2 
-5.72 


48.0 
47.0 
1.0 
2.05 


957.6 
955.4 
2.2 
.23 

313.8 
316.5 
-2.6 
-0.83 

133.2 
136.1 
-2.9 
-2.13 


52.2 
52.1 
.2 
.35 


S.  3111 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 3402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected  at 
source)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
amount  of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  shall 
be:"  in  each  of  the  tables  contained  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  amount 
of  income  tax  to  be  withheld  Is  92  percent 
of:". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    156 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

A     FAIR     REBATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  rebates  provided  by 
this  act  more  fair  and  equitable.  The  re- 
bate provisions,  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  discriminate  against  married 
couples  in  which  both  spouses  are  wage 
earners.  These  taxpayers  are  already  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  tax  rate  sched- 
ules in  the  code,  as  an  article  which  I  wiU 
insert  for  the  Record  makes  cleax. 

I  intend  to  can  up  this  amendment  for 
consideration  at  a  later  time.  I  believe 
that  its  equity  is  compelling,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  is  adopted  as  part  of 
this  legislation. 

I  submit  with  this  bill  for  the  Record 
tables  showing  the  discrimination 
against  two-earner  couples  which  exists 
imder  current  tax  provisions.  These  ta- 
bles also  make  it  clear  that  this  discrim- 
ination is  increased  by  the  rebate  mech- 
anism provided  in  this  bill.  Moreover,  the 
tables  make  it  clear  that  this  discrimi- 
nation is  greatest  among  the  lowest-in- 
come married  couples,  a  group  which  is 
very  severely  hurt  by  the  recession  and 
inflation  which  is  raging  today. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  will  not 
in  any  way  delay  the  distribution  of  re- 
bate checks  this  year.  Instead  it  provides 
for  a  credit  against  taxes  due  next  year. 
The  amount  of  the  rebate  would  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  rebate  an 
individual  would  have  received  if  he  or 
she  were  single,  and  the  rebate  he  or  she 
actually  receives. 

The  mechanism  of  my  amendment  Is 
further  explained  by  the  fact  sheet 
which  I  will  insert  In  the  Record. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
there  be  printed  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment, tables  showing  the  discrimination 
against  two-earner  married  couples,  a 
fact  sheet  on  my  amendment,  and  an 
article  from  People  &  Taxes  by  Sam  Sen- 
ger  which  explains  in  some  detail  the 
causes  and  the  extent  of  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  156 

On  page  42,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  ",  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(g)."- 

After  line  21,  add  a  new  subsection  (g) 
as  follows,  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
subsections  accordingly. 

"(g)  Rebate  Recapture  for  Two-Earner 
Couples:  In  the  case  of  taxpayers  who  file  a 
Joint  return  under  subsection  6013,  if  each 
spouse  has  earned  Income,  and  the  lower  of 
the  earned  Income  is  either  (a)  $2,000  or 
(b)  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  earned 
Income  of  the  two  spouses,  whichever  is  less, 
there  may  be  computed  a  tax  credit  as 
follows : 

(1)  There  shall  first  be  computed  the  re- 
bate which  would  have  been  due  to  each 
spouse  if  each  had  been  entitled  to  file  a 
return  as  a  single  taxpayer; 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  rebate  otherwise 
due  under  this  section  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  sum  of  the  two  rebates  calculated 
under  paragraph  (1)  above. 

The  Eimount  computed  under  paragraph 
(2)  may  be  applied  by  the  said  spouses* as 
a  credit  against  the  Federal  income  taxes 
payable  by  such  spouses  on  their  income  for 
1975,  if  they  file  a  single  return  Jointly  under 


section  6013,  with  respect  to  such  income,  or 
a  proportionate  share  of  said  amount  appKJr- 
tioned  according  to  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come attributable  to  each  spouse,  may  be 
applied  as  a  credit  by  each  of  said  taxpayers 
who  may  file  separately  with  regard  to  1975 
income. 

Mathias  Amendment  for  Rebate  Recapture 
FOR  Two-Earner  Couples 

H.R.  2166  as  reported  provides  for  one  re- 
bate for  each  unmarried  wage-earner.  A  mar- 
ried couple  filing  a  Joint  return  is  entitled 
to  one.  and  only  one,  rebate.  The  bill  thus 
discriminates  against  married  couples  In 
which  both  spouses  work.  If  a  man  and 
woman  are  both  wage-earners,  the  state  of 
matrimony  costs  them  one  rebate.  Further- 
more, since  their  two  incomes  are  combined 
In  calculating  their  one  rebate,  the  rebate 
they  receive  may  be  less  than  the  rebate 
either  spouse  would  have  received  if  he  or  she 
were  single. 

Thus,  these  rebate  provisions  compound 
the  well-known  discrimination  against  two- 
earner  couples  which  currently  exists  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Any  married  couple 
would  pay  significantly  less  tax  If  they  were 
still  single.  Senators  may  or  may  not  prefer 
that  young  couples  "live  In  sin",  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  tax  laws  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  financial  incentives  for  it. 

The  discrimination  in  the  rebate  mecha- 
nism is  greatest  against  the  lowest  income 
working  couples  in  terms  of  the  amoiint  of 
rebate  lost  compared  to  total  taxable  in- 
come. 

The  Mathias  amendment  would  remove 
this  inequity  from  the  rebate  mechanism 
without  impairing  the  ability  of  IRS  to  dis- 
tribute rebate  checks  promptly.  The  amend- 
ment states  simply  that  any  two-earner 
couple  which  receives  a  lower  rebate  this 
year,  simply  because  the  amount  of  rebate 
thus  lost  by  taking  that  amount  as  a  credit 
against   the   taxes   they  pay   next   year   for 


their  1975  Income.  The  amendment  thus 
makes  the  rebate  mechanism  more  fair,  with- 
out delaying  the  distribution  of  rebate  checks 
this  year 

Some  examples : 

If  a  man  and  woman  both  work,  and 

A.  each  would  have  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come  of  $3,000, 

If  unmarried,  each  would  receive  a  rebate 
of  $100  (Total:  $200) 

If  married,  together  they  receive  a  rebate 
of  $100   (cost  of  marriage  =  $100) 

B.  each  would  have  an  adjusted  gross  In- 
come of  $5,000, 

If  unmarried,  each  would  receive  a  rebate 
of  $100  (Total:  $200) 

If  married,  together  they  receive  a  rebate 
of  $115    (cost  of  marrlage  =  $85) 

C.  each  would  have  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $6,000, 

If  unmarried,  each  would  receive  a  rebate 
of  $100  (Total:  $200) 

If  married,  together  they  would  receive  a 
rebate  of  $157  (cost  of  marriage  =  $43) 

D.  each  would  have  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $10,000. 

If  unmarried,  each  would  receive  a  rebate 
of  $148  (Total:  $276) 

If  married,  together  they  receive  a  rebate 
of  $200   (cost  of  marriage  =  $76) 

E.  one  would  have  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  $15,000  and  the  other  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $10,000, 

If  unmarried,  one  would  receive  a  rebate  of 
$200  and  the  other  a  rebate  of  $148  (Total: 
$348) 

If  married,  together  they  receive  a  rebate 
of  $150  (cost  of  marriage  =  $198) 

F.  one  would  have  an  adjusted  gross  income 
of  $15,000  and  the  other  an  adjusted  groes 
Income  of  $20,000 

If  unmarried,  each  would  receive  a  rebate 
of  $200  (Total:  $400) 

If  married,  together  they  receive  a  rebate 
of  $100  (cost  of  marriage =$300) 


SOME  EXAMPLES  (FIGURES  DERIVED  FROM  TABLE  1,  APPENDIX,  OF  COMMITTEE  REPORT)— ASSUME  A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  BOTH  WORK  AND 

EACH  HAS  AN  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  (AGI)  AS  INDICATED 


If  single 


If  married  (joint  return) 


Penalty  for  marriage 


Tax  under  Tax  after        Amount  of 

(AGI)       present  law    comm.  rebate  rebate 


Tax  under  Tax  after 

(AGI)       present  law    comm.  rebate 


Amount  of 
rebate 


Under 
present  law 


After  comm. 
rebate 


In  rebate 


$3,000 
3,000 


$138 
138 


$38 
38 


$100 
100 


Total. 


ToUI. 


Total. 


Total. 


Total. 


6,000 

276 

76 

200 

$6,000 

$(84 

$384 

$100 

$208 

$308 

$100 

5,000 
5,000 

491 
491 

391 
391 

100 
100 

10,000 

1,152 

1,037 

115 

170 

255 

10,000 

982 

782 

200 

85 

10,000 
10,000 

1,482 
1,482 

1,334 
1,334 

148 
148 

20,000 

3,035 

2,835 

200 

71 

167 

20,000 

2,964 

2,668 

296 

96 

5,000 
15,000 

20,000 

491 
2,549 

3,040 

391 
2,349 

2,740 

100 
200 

300 

20,000 

3,035 

2,835 

200 

(5) 

95 

100 

10,000 
15,000 

25,000 

1,482 
2,549 

4,031 

1,334 
2,349 

3,683 

148 
200 

348 

25,000 

4,170 

4,020 

150 

139 

337 

198 

20,000 
20,000 


3,784 
3,784 


3,584 
3,584 


200 
200 


Total. 


40,000 


7,568 


7,168 


400 


40,000 


8,543 


8,443 


loq 


975 


1,275 


300 


[From  People  &  Taxes,  January  1975] 

Single-Married   Tax   Rates   Unfair 

(By  Sam  Senger) 

Some  good  tax  advice  for  people  who  are 
single  Is  to  stay  that  way.  Getting  married 
will  cost  you  tax  money  if  you  both  Intend 
to  work. 

Actually  single  people  don't  do  as  well  In 
taxes  as  married  couples  In  which  only  one 
partner  works,  but  In  order  to  make  marriage 


pay  two  of  you  have  to  live  on  the  same 
salary  as  one  single  person.  The  tax  sched- 
ules which  determine  the  different  rates  of 
tax  for  single  and  married  people  and  heads 
of  households,  are  under  attack  for  discrim- 
inating against  single  taxpayers  and  even 
more  so  against  married  working  couples. 
In  fact,  since  1969  when  Congress  last  ad- 
Justed  the  rates  to  bring  the  single  taxes 
more  Into  line  with  married,  there  has  been 


a  so-called  marriage  penalty  for  couples  with 
two-wage  earners. 

The  result  is  that  married  workers  pay  the 
highest  per-person  tax  rates  In  the  system. 
Unmarried  workers  pay  the  next  highest 
rates.  Heads  of  households — taxpayers  who 
are  not  married  and  have  dependents  living 
with  them — come  next,  followed  by  married 
couples  filing  Jointly.  If  all  of  this  seems  aw- 
fully complicated,  look  at  the  following  chart 
from  your  Income  tax  form. 
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Taxable  Income 


I.  Unmarried  individual  returns 
(other  than  surviving  spouses 
and  heads  of  households) 

Tax     Rate  on  excess 


II.  Joint  returns  (married  tax- 
payers and.'surviving  spouses) 

Tax     Rate  on  excess 


III.  Head  of  household  returns 
Tax      Rate  on  excess 


IV.  Separate  returns 
(married  taxpayers) 


Tax       Rate  on  excess 


J3,000 - -  $500 

$4,000 - - 690 

$6,000... -- - - 1,110 

$8,000 - 1,590 

$12,000 ---- 2.090 

$14,000 -- 2.630 

$16.000 - -.-. 3,210 

$18,000..  -- 3.830 

$10,000.. -- 4,510 

J20,000.-  .-- 5.230 


19 
21 
24 
25 
27 
29 
31 
34 
36 
38 


$450 
620 
1,000 
1,380 
1,820 
2,260 
2,760 
3,260 
3,820 
4,380 


17 
19 
19 
22 

g 
2S 
28 
28 

32 


$480 
660 
1,040 
1,480 
1,940 
2,440 
2,980 
3,540 
4,160 
4,800 


18 
19 
22 
23 
2S 
27 
28 
31 
32 
35 


$500 
690 
1,130 
1,630 
2,190 
2,830 
3,550 
4,330 
5,170 
6,070 


19 
Z2 
25 
38 
22 
38 
39 
42 
45 
48 


Note:  When  the  single  taxpayer  gets  married  she  or  he  will  get  a  lax  break  (col.  I  to  col  2),  households,  even  though  they  may  have  the  same 
but  only  If  both  people  live  on  the  1  salary.  However  if  the  single  person  marries  another  wage  caring  for  them  (col.  3  and  col.  4).  In  fact  man 
earner  (col.  1  to  col.  4),  their  taxes  go  up.  And  they  pay  considerabia  more  than  heads  of    1-earner  couples  (col.  4  and  col  2) 


number  of  dependents  and  the  same  expenses 
married  working  couples  pay  at  the  same  rates  as 


The  difference  in  the  rates  Is  an  attempt 
to  tax  people  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay,  but  it  doesn't  really  work.  A  single  per- 
son earning  $10,000  can  pay  more  tax,  the 
legislators  reasoned,  than  a  married  couple 
can  with  the  same  income  simply  because 
the  couple  has  two  people  to  support  on  the 
same  amount  of  money.  Wise  old  sayings 
aside,  two  really  cannot  live  as  cheaply  as 
one.  so  the  single  person  has  more  dispos- 
able income  left  from  the  $10,000. 

UNECONOMIE3    OF    MARRIAGE 

That  hypothesis  may  be  true  but  the  mar- 
ried couple  already  gets  an  extra  personal 
exemption  so  they  would  be  paying  less  tax 
than  the  single  person  anyway.  Furthermore, 
the  spouse  who  stays  home  and  keeps  the 
house  (usually  the  wife)  contributes  services 
which  make  marriage  more  economical  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Laundry,  cleaning  and  cook- 
ing, for  example,  are  likely  to  cost  more  for 
a  single  person  who  lacks  the  time  to  do 
all  of  that  and  must  pay  to  have  it  done.  The 
value  of  the  housewife's  services  are  really, 
therefore,  imputed  earnings  since  she  has 
contributed  something  with  economic  value 
which  is  not  measured  in  dollars.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  almost  impKsssible  to  put  a  value 
on  them  for  tax  purposes  and,  while  they 
recognize  the  economies  of  marriage,  legisla- 
tors have  avoided  the  complications  of  in- 
cluding them   in   the  computations. 


extra  exemption 

So  the  single  person,  as  the  chart  shows, 
pays  an  extra  $270  for  the  privilege  of  being 
unmarried.  If  that  person  were  to  get  mar- 
ried, say  to  another  person  earning  $10,000 
per  year,  both  of  them  will  pay  an  extra 
$100  each  in  taxes.  The  assumption  is  that 
their  combined  Income  of  $20,000  enables 
them  to  pay  more  tax  than  they  did  when 
.single  because  of  the  economies  of  marriage. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  they  really  have 
any  of  those  savings.  If  both  are  working, 
they  don't  get  the  imputed  earnings  of  one 
spouse  who  stays  home.  Yet  they  pay  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  married  couple  filing  Jointly 
in  which  one  earns  the  whole  $20,000  and 
the  other  keeps  house  (let's  call  their  income 
$20,000+).  Obviously,  this  couple  filing 
Jointly  has  more  than  the  $20,000  of  income 
that  the  couple  filing  separately  has.  And, 
by  getting  married,  they  lose  one  standard 
deduction  which  is  worth  about  $500  in  tax 
savings. 

Why  the  different  rates? 

Until  1948,  everyone's  Income  was  subject 
to  the  same  tax  rates.  However,  eight  states 
had  community  property  laws  which,  in  es- 
sence, stated  that  half  of  a  married  person's 
income  belonged  to  her  or  his  spouse.  The 
earner,  therefore,  could  not  be  titxed  on  the 
whole  amount.  Since  the  rates  are  progres- 


sive, community  property  couples  save  tax 
money  by  sphtting  the  income  and  both 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  scale.  For 
example,  each  would  pay  $1,100  on  $6,000  of 
income  for  a  total  of  $2,220,  instead  of  $2,630 
on  one  $12,000  salary. 

The  benefits  of  Income  splitting  were  so 
great  that  more  states  passed  community 
property  laws  and  so,  to  avoid  discrimination 
against  people  who  didn't  live  in  those  states. 
Congress  extended  income  splitting  benefits 
to  all  married  couples  by  Introducing  the  dif- 
ferent rate  schedules.  Since  then,  the  sched- 
ules have  been  changed  and  adjusted  some- 
what, but  the  basic  discrimination  in  favor 
of  certain  married  couples  remains. 
income  splitting  costly 

And  that  discrimination  is  very  expensive. 
Brookings  Institute  economists,  Joseph  Pech- 
man  and  Benjamin  Okner  have  estimated 
that  income  splitting  (and  the  special  rates 
for  heads  of  households  that  are  a  part  of 
it)  costs  the  Treasury  over  $21  billion  per 
year  at  1972  Income  levels.  "Because  low  and 
moderate  income  taxpayers  receive  virtually 
no  benefit  from  income  splitting,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  97.5%  of  these  tax  benefits 
go  to  taxpayers  with  Incomes  above  $10,000," 
Pechman  testified  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  July,  1973. 


TABLE  III.-1972  TAX  COST  OF  MARRIAGE— FOR  COUPLE  WITHOUT  DEPENDENTS-USING  THE  GTANDARD  DEDUCTION 


Adjusted  gross  income  of  spouse  No.  2 


$6,000        $8,000      $10,000      $12,000      $14,000      $16,000      $18,000      $20,000      $22,000      $24,000      $26,000      $28,000        $30,000 


Adjusted  gross  income  of  spouse  No.  r 

$6,000 _*: .  J173 

$8.000 ■—  ■'so 

$10.000 174 

$12.000 252 

$14.000 292 

$15.000 ::::: 28? 

$18.000 262 

$20000 244 

$22.000. 200 

$24.000... ::""  " 174 

$26,000 124 

$28,000 :; -  104 

$30000 37 


$186 "  " 

256  $340 "  

348  478           $635                     

433  252             800           $985                       " " 

448  658             895         1,140        $1,310             " " ' 

483  712          1,010         1,270         1,485        $1,675 

486  775         1,088         1,393         1,622         1,858       $2,055  

500  .805         1,162         1,483         1,758         2,008         2  250    "'$2  460 

490  840          1,212          1,578         1,868         2.162         2,420         2  675  ""$2  900 

1?S  !52         ''^SS         l'^^^         '•962         2,292         2,595         2,860         3]  115  '"aSM 

?IS  IfS         }-Ul         •■^**         2,097         2,542         2,765         3,060         3  315         3  530  ""$3,736 

458  882         1,360         1,800  2,195         2,560         2,902        3,198         3  452         3  668        3  868        "$4  "005 


Since  the  system  taxes  two-earner  families 
more  heavUy;  it  tends  to  favor  the  more  tra- 
ditional families  in  which  one  spouse,  usu- 
ally the  husband,  works  and  the  wife  typical- 
ly stays  home.  But,  by  1971  there  were  over 
18  mUlion  couples  in  which  both  partners 
work  so  the  "typical"  family  patterns  that 
the  syst«m  assumes  are  no  longer  so  pre- 
dominant. The  tax  schedules  could,  there- 
fore, discourage  the  wife  from  getting  a  Job 
because  the  rates  are  so  high.  The  first  dol- 
lar she  earns  Is  taxed  at  her  husband's  top 
tax  rate  rather  than  at  the  14%  rate  at 
Which  the  progressive  rate  schedule  starts. 


ADDED  EXPENSES 

The  family  also  loses  the  value  of  her  serv- 
ices at  home  and  there  is  no  deduction  for 
many  of  the  extra  expenses  incurred  in  get- 
ting a  Job.  For  example,  she  might  have  to 
pay  for  a  suitable  wardrobe,  transportation, 
lunches,  etc.  These  are  expenses  that  any 
wage  earner  may  have  and  they  are  general- 
ly not  deductible,  but  a  family  with  two 
workers  wUl  pay  double  the  amount  to  earn 
the  same  income  and  then  pay  a  higher 
tax.  Since  the  tax  rates  are  not  adjusted  to 
refiect  the  higher  cost  of  earning,  two-earner 
families  are  discriminated  against. 


If  the  couple  has  children  and  has  to  pay 
a  baby  sitter  the  child  care  deduction  that 
is  allowed  is  limited  so  that,  depending  on 
the  combined  income  level,  the  value  of  it  Is 
decreased  accordingly.  The  amount  deduct- 
ible, ranging  from  $200  to  $400  per  month 
for  one  to  three  dependents,  is  gradually  re- 
duced when  the  famUy  income  exceeds 
$18,000,  so  that  it  Is  phased  out  rather  rap- 
idly at  $27,600.  If  the  primary  earner  should 
have  that  large  an  income,  the  couple  loses 
the  deduction  and  the  toital  cost  of  child 
care  will  be  borne  by  the  second  earner  with- 
out any  tax  reduction.  The  child  care  deduc- 
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tlon,  therefore,  does  not  really  equalize  the 
tax,  treatment  or  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion. 

BENEFITS  OF  INCOME  SPLITTING 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Total 

revenue 

in 

millions 

Number  of 
taxpayers 

Per 

taxpayer 
average 

OtoUOOO 0      »}6.990.596  0 

o'SooVis'looo::::::  2.|42  isIwsas  165.17 
g?;8ooSf5o;S^:::::    <m     zimj^  2.535.53 

J50.000  to  $100,000 2.933  482,964     |.072.46 

$100,000  plus 1.757  "."J    l3.^J.i» 

Source-  "Individual  Income  Tax  Erosion  by  Income  Claw;' 
A.  Pechman  and  B.  A.  Okner,  Tht  Brookings  InstituUon,  1972. 

Who  Is  discriminated  against? 

The  tax  code  treats  everyone's  Income  the 
same  regardless  of  their  sex.  If  they  fall  Into 
the  same  marital  category.  All  single  people, 
for  example,  pay  higher  taxes  simply  because 
they  are  single  but  In  the  taxation  of  mar- 
ried couples,  employment  and  Income  pat- 
terns make  It  clear  that  the  wife  usually 
bears  the  tax  disadvantages  of  the  workmg 
couple. 

By  favoring  one-earner  families  over  two- 
earner  families,  the  rate  structure  really 
hurts  the  secondary  wage  earner  In  the  fam- 
ily and  that  usually  means  the  wife.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  couples,  the  hus- 
bands Job  Is  thought  to  be  more  important. 
There  are,  of  course,  couples  In  which  the 
wife  Is  the  primary  earner  or  in  which  both 
spotises  Jobs  are  considered  to  be  of  equal 
importance,  but  the  typical  pattern  Is  the 
opposite. 

Women  workers  usually  earn  substantially 
less  than  men  and  are  less  likely  to  occupy 
management  or  "career"  positions.  Women 
are  more  likely  to  view  their  employment  as 
discretionary  rather  than  obligatory,  and 
usually  do  not,  therefore,  think  of  their 
work  as  being  an  essential  part  of  their  iden- 
tity. If  the  couple  has  children,  the  wife  Is 
generally  the  spouse  who  says  home  to  care 
for  them.  Thus,  when  she  decides  to  re-enter 
the  work  force,  that  decision  Is  often  based 
largely  on  financial  considerations  and  taxes 
must  figure  prominently. 

The  system  that  taxes  the  first  dollar  of 
the  wife's  Income  at  her  husband's  top  mar- 
ginal rate,  reduces  the  proportional  contri- 
bution the  wife  can  make  to  the  family  in- 
come. The  tax  rates,  therefore,  can  easily 
combine  with  other  forms  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion to  discourage  wives  from  pursuing  mean, 
ingful  carrer  goals.  Their  work,  when  all 
things  are  considered,  will  bring  home  less 
money  than  their  husband's  work  and  so, 
once  again,  the  woman  is  told  that  her  labor 
Is  not  as  valuable. 

SEVERAL    SOLtmONS 

Several  solutions  have  been  proposed  which 
generally  fall  into  two  categories.  The  first 
would  be  to  tax  everjone's  Income  Individu- 
ally, regardless  of  marital  status  A  bill  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  and 
Senator  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.)  would  do 
that,  taxing  all  at  the  same  rate.  This  would 
cost  The  treasury  an  estimated  $6  billion  and 
would  result  In  married  couples  bearing  a 
proportionately  higher  tax  burden  than  they 
now  do. 

An  alternative  would  be  to  allow  people  the 
choice  of  filing  Jointly  or  individually,  so 
that  couples  could  still  save  money.  Such  a 
solution  would  answer  the  constitutional 
problems  which  might  be  caused  by  taxpay- 
ers in  common  law  states.  However,  tax  ex- 
pert Grace  Ganz  Blumberg,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  stated 
that    the    mandatorv    individual    taxation 


would  be  fairer  and  would  probably  be  held 
constitutional  today. 

A  third  possibility  would  be  to  create  a 
larger  system  of  deductions  (such  as  child 
care)  and  exemptions  to  equalize  the  tax 
burden  for  two-worker  families.  This  last 
solution  would  avoid  any  constitutional 
problems  but  could  be  the  least  equitable.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  remedy  a  complicated  prob- 
lem with  more  complications,  rather  than  by 
eliminating  the  problem. 

The  best  solution  seems  to  be  to  tax  every- 
one Individually  and  make  adjustments  in 
the  tax  rates  for  marital  responsibilities  by 
allowing  tax  credits.  This  would  allow  the 
single  earner  family  some  relief  to  help  sup- 
port a  non-working  wife  and  children  with- 
out giving  them  the  benefits  of  income  split- 
ting, which  Increases  as  family  Income  in- 
creases. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    157 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROCK  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    158 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    159 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

TAX    DEFERMENT    REINVESTMENT    PERIOD 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Tower, 
DoMENici,  Laxalt,  Abourezk,  Buckley, 
and  Hatfield,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,  designed  to  prevent  the 
inadvertent  imposition  of  taxes  on  home- 
owners as  a  result  of  collapse  in  the 
housing  market.  This  legislation  would 
extend  the  period,  from  the  present  12 
months  to  18  months,  during  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
residence  could  be  reinvested  in  another 
residence  without  taxation.  In  the  case 
of  a  residence  under  construction,  this 
period  will  be  extended  to  24  months 
from  the  current  18  months. 

We  need  no  reminding  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  in  the  worst  shape  of 
any  industry  in  our  economy.  The  latest 
data  is  distressing.  Housing  starts  are 
near  an  8-year  low.  Not  since  1966  have 
so  few  new  housing  units  been  put  under 
construction.  Even  worse,  applications 
for  building  permits  for  new  housing  fell 
to  an  all  time  low.  Never  have  so  few 
applications  been  processed  in  the  en- 
tire period  covered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  statistics. 

Numbers,  Mr.  President,  are  difficult 
to  relate  to — there  is  no  flesh  and  bones 
for  many  people  to  grasp.  Yet  the  num- 
bers coming  from  the  housing  Industry 
are  so  shocking  that  no  one  should  have 
difficulty  understanding  what  has  hap- 
pened there.  Since  1973,  housing  starts 
have  fallen  60  percent;  building  permit 
applications  are  down  an  incredible  70 
percent  in  the  same  period.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  now 
exceeds  15  percent  and  is  climbing.  Mort- 
gage money  remains  tight,  and  interest 
rates  are  still  near  their  historic  highs 


of  this  past  fall.  In  short,  Mr.  President, 
things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  and 
are  still  going  downhill.  The  major  cul- 
prit in  this  collapse  is  high  interest  rates 
which  remain  near  record  high  levels 
despite  falling  prime  interest  rates. 

Record  high  interest  rates  have  crip- 
pled the  used  home  resale  market  as  well 
as  the  new  home  market.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  major  reasons  new  housing  construc- 
tion is  at  depression  levels  is  that  existing 
homeowners  cannot  move  up  to  larger, 
new  homes  and  sell  their  existing  resi- 
dences. They  cannot  purchase  a  new 
home  or  sell  their  old  home — sky-high 
interest  rates  have  sharply  reduced  the 
sales  of  all  homes. 

In  this  situation.  Congress  should  and, 
in  fact,  must  insure  that  hardships  are 
not  imposed  on  individuals  due  to  Federal 
rules  or  regulations  intended  to  apply  to 
more  normal  times.  One  clear  example  of 
such  a  hardship  relates  to  the  limited 
time  period  during  which  the  proceeds 
from  selling  or  exchanging  a  used  home 
for  a  new  home  may  be  reinvested  in  that 
new  home  without  being  taxed.  Currently, 
if  these  proceeds  are  reinvested  within  12 
months — 18  months  in  the  case  of  a  new 
home  under  construction — In  another 
residence,  any  capital  gains  tax  on  the 
sale  is  deferred.  This  is  an  appropriate 
and  desirable  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regiilation  designed  to  avoid  penalizing  a 
family  which  is  doing  nothing  more  than 
purchasing  a  new  home  in  exchange  for 
another  residence. 

However,  the  limited  time  periods  of 
12  and  18  months  are  now  too  short  even 
for  periods  of  normal  mortgage  rates; 
homeowners  searching  for  a  new  home 
find  themselves  pressed  to  make  a  hasty 
decision  solely  because  the  tax  deferment 
reinvestment  period  is  soon  to  terminate 
for  them. 

What  is  needed  is  a  longer  time  limit 
during  which  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
house  can  be  reinvested  in  another  resi- 
dence and  not  be  taxed.  When  mortgage 
rates  are  low,  and  decent  homes  abun- 
dant, a  relatively  short  tax  deferral  time 
period  is  adequate  because  homeowners 
can  easily  acquire  financing  to  buy  a  new 
residence.  However,  in  periods  like  today 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates,  a 
longer  time  period  during  which  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  a  house  are  deferred 
from  taxation  pending  reinvestment  Is 
appropriate  for  two  reasons : 

First,  a  home  buyer  simply  may  not  be 
able  to  acquire  mortgage  money  at  any 
interest  rate;  and  second,  home  buyers 
are,  understandably,  very  reluctant  to 
borrow  mortgage  funds  even  when  they 
are  available  due  to  the  high  interest 
rates.  As  a  result,  a  short  tax  deferral 
period  may  expire  before  proceeds  from 
a  house  sale  can  be  reinvested  in  another 
house. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  will 
partially  remedy  this  inequity.  Under  it, 
the  time  period  during  which  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  residence 
are  tax  deferable,  would  be  lengthened. 

While  I  strongly  support  and  have  au- 
thored measures  to  stimulate  new  hous- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  we  should  force 
people  who  cannot  get  mortgage  money 
or  who  cannot  afford  today's  high  in- 
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terest  rates   to   suffer   an  income   tax 
penalty. 

We  can  move  boldly  to  provide  posi- 
tive inducements  to  purchase  homes  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  some  relief 
from  the  burden  of  an  unrealistic  IRS 
requirement. 

The  extension  of  this  time  period  to 
18  months  Is  identical  to  provisions 
canied  in  the  general  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion which  grew  out  of  deliberations  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  fall.  They  predicted  that  no  appreci- 
able revenue  loss  would  occur  with  this 
change. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  designed  to  remedy  an  unin- 
tended result  of  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    161    AND    162 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMEiniMENT  NO.    164 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  Cranston  amendment  proposed 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    165 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  Mr.  Stone)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (HJR.  2166), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    166 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   167 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  CAMBODIA— S.  663 

AMENDMENT   NO.    160 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bUl  (S.  663)  to  provide  additional  mili- 
tary assistance  authorizations  for  Cam- 
bodia for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    163 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  663),  supra. 
CXXI 452— Part  6 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFFj  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  133,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  CAPITAL'S  VISITORS  MUST  BE 
PROTECTTED 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  incident  that  took 
place  earlier  this  month  when  a  group 
of  seventh-grade  students  from  Dela- 
ware were  visiting  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution here. 

The  mother  of  one  of  these  children 
reports  that  they  were  accosted  by  a 
group  of  older  juveniles  who  threatened 
them  with  violence  unless  they  handed 
over  the  money  with  which  they  Intend- 
ed to  purchase  souvenirs  of  their  trip. 
The  money  was  handed  over  to  the  older 
juveniles  but  not  before  at  least  one  of 
the  visiting  children  was  attacked. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  share  my  outrage 
that  such  an  incident  could  take  place  in 
a  Federal  park  in  the  heart  of  this  coun- 
try's Capital  City. 

We  have  all  heard  many  speeches 
praising  the  upcoming  Bicentennial  cel- 
ebration and  the  plans  being  made  for 
It  In  this  city.  Yet,  with  the  crime  rate 
up  sharply  In  recent  months  and  all  in- 
dications that  It  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, how  can  we  urge  America's  citi- 
zens to  come  to  their  Capital  next  year, 
or  this  year  for  that  matter,  when  this 
sort  of  Incident  could  await  them? 

I  beUeve  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  all 
to  make  certain  that  the  visitors  to  the 
monuments  and  Institutions  of  this  city 
are  safe  and  free  from  assault  of  any 
kind.  If  all  possible  steps  are  not  taken 
to  protect  these  visitors,  then  I  believe 
we  should  issue  a  warning  to  all  poten- 
tial visitors  of  what  they  may  expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Capital  Parks  con- 
cerning this  problem  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  that  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Director.  Mr. 
Pish,  will  have  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  make  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  visitors  who  come  to  Washington  each 
year  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  I 
will  do  whatever  I  can  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing such  visits  free  from  such  Incidents 
as  I  have  described. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  12,  197S. 
Mr.  Mantts  J.  Fish, 
Director,  National  Capital  Parks.  U.S.  Park 

Service.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Pish:  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  crimes  perpetrated  against  visitors 


to  the  various  monuments  and  museums 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  organization 
are  of  serious  concern  to  the  Park  Police  as 
well  as,  I  am  sure,  your  own  officials.  There 
Is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  with  crime  in 
general,  offenses  perpetrated  against  visitors 
to  federal  parks  and  monuments  here  are 
Increasing. 

An  unfortunate  incident  which  vividly  Il- 
lustrates the  nature  of  this  problem  occurred 
earlier  this  month  during  the  visit  of  a  group 
of  Delaware  seventh  graders  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  As  it  was  related  to  me, 
the  visiting  children  were  threatened  by  a 
group  of  older  Juveniles  inside  and  Just  out- 
side one  of  the  Smithsonian  buUdlngs.  These 
older  children  demanded  the  visitors'  money 
and  at  least  one  child  was  subsequently  as- 
saulted before  the  visiting  children  handed 
over  the  money  with  which  they  had  In- 
tended to  purchase  souvenirs. 

As  the  mother  of  one  of  these  children  put 
it,  "The  money  Is  the  least  of  my  concerns; 
the  fact  that  school  chUdren  cannot  In  safety 
visit  the  Nation's  Capitol  Is  so  sad  that  It 
makes  me  sick."  I  am,  Mr.  Pish,  In  complete 
agreement  with  this  mother  and  I  fiUly  share 
her  revulsion  over  this  Incident.  It  Is  much 
more  than  shocking.  It  is  truly  shameful. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Park  Police  that 
it  is  believed  that  far  more  incidents  of  this 
type  take  place  In  the  Mall  area  of  downtown 
Washington  than  are  ever  reported. 

While  I  understand  the  difficulty  In  polic- 
ing such  an  extensive  area  as  the  Mall,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  absolutely  mandatory  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  protect  aU  visitors 
to  the  Federal  monuments  and  museums 
which  make  this  city  such  an  attraction  for 
so  many  mUUons  of  American  citizens. 

I  will  appreciate  It.  therefore.  If  you  will 
provide  me  with  any  thoughts  or  suggestions 
you  may  have  toward  improved  protection  of 
visitors  to  the  National  Capital  Parks.  It  will 
be  helpful  If  you  wlU  Include  your  recom- 
mendations as  to  Increased  police  personnel 
for  this  area,  the  possibility  of  the  employ- 
ment, or  Increased  use  of  plain  clothes  offi- 
cers In  the  area,  and  the  costs  associated 
with  such  additional  protection. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  concern  over 
this  situation  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
heaviest  Influx  of  visitors  of  the  year  Is  al- 
most at  hand  and,  of  course,  the  additional 
concern  occasioned  by  the  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration set  for  1976. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

US.  Senate. 


DEFENSE      DEPARTMENT      "FINDS' 
FUNDS   FOR   CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  continues  to  be  charac- 
terized by  corruption  in  Saigon  and 
bungling  in  Washington. 

Yesterday  it  was  learned  that  the  De- 
fense Department  had  "found"  $21.5  mil- 
lion in  funds  which  could  be  used  for 
military  aid  for  Cambodia.  This  was  de- 
scribed by  a  State  Department  spokes- 
man as  a  "discrepancy." 

The  President,  obviously  embarrassed, 
called  this  discovery  "sloppy  bookkeep- 
ing." 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
the  arguments  that  we  must  continue  aid 
to  Southeast  Asia  so  that  the  world  will 
belelve  in  our  word — we  ought,  I  suggest, 
to  worry  a  bit  as  to' whether  the  Ameri- 
can people  believes  the  word  of  its  own 
(jrovernment. 
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Such  events  only  widen  the  veritable 
ocean  of  suspicion,  distrust  and  lack  of 
confidence  between  the  Government  and 
the  governed. 

And,  Mr.  President,  this  is  no  spinoff  of 
Watergate.  It  is  the  inevitabie  result  of 
the  Executive  Department's  words  and 
actions  over  the  last  decade.  A  policy 
of  "guns  and  butter"  is  represented  to- 
day by  inflation  and  recession.  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  passed  because 
of  misleading  representations  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  the  list  of  such  words  and 
events  could  be  drawn  out  almost  without 
end — but  to  no  useful  purpose. 

Some  of  us  with  legislative  experience 
and  with  some  understanding  of  the 
scope  and  complexities  of  Government 
still  wonder  what  might  be  done  about 
this  sort  of  bungling.  One  way  is  to  capri- 
ciously cut  the  Defense  Department 
budget  out  of  some  sense  of  vengeance — 
but  we  diminish  our  own  defense. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  we  will 
do  the  obvious.  Some  of  us  will  make  a 
speech.  Many  of  us  will  lose  a  little  more 
faith  in  the  men  of  the  military  and  the 
men  of  diplomacy.  We  will  call  for  a  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  investiga- 
tion, letters  will  go  to  the  GAG  asking  for 
a  study,  we  will  try  to  make  sure  that 
the  newly  discovered  $21.5  million  is  in- 
cluded in  any  aid  voted  for  Southeast 
Asia.  And  then  perhaps  go  home  and  just 
agree  with  oui-  outraged  and  disillu- 
sioned constituents. 

But  beyond  the  frustrations  and  irrita- 
tions which  beset  us  because  of  this  event, 
a  larger  question  remains  as  to  what  this 
sort  of  negligence  does  with  the  public 
confidence.  And  in  the  end  the  new  iso- 
lationism the  President  decries  may  not 
be  America  withdrawing  from  the  world, 
but  Americans  withdrawing  from  their 
institutions  and  their  own  ofiQcials  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  three  letters  relating 
to  this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18, 1975. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,   Committee    on    Armed   Services, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Chairman:  I  hereby  request  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  give  consid- 
eration to  conducting  thorough  hearings  re- 
garding the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
report  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  because  of  Inadequate  accounting 
procedures  for  military  assistance  funds. 
Cambodia  had  been  overcharged  by  $21.5 
million  for  ammunition  during  Fiscal  1974 
and  that,  therefore,  this  so-called  overcharge 
Is  now  available  for  expendltxire  for  addi- 
tional ammvmltlon  to  Cambodia  in  Fiscal 
1976. 

I  should  advise  you  that  I  am  slmxUtane- 
ously  asking  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  a  speedy  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  this  mater.  But  I  believe  that  it  would 
also  be  very  useful  for  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  conduct  a  thoroxigh 
Investigation  of  the  bllUng  and  pricing  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Army  for  Its  MAP  funds 
In  Cambodia  with  the  Intent  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  change  in  procedures 
announced  yesterday  can  be  properly  justi- 
fied within  the  bounds  of  normal  and  stand- 
ard accounting  practices. 

If  this  Is  simply  the  result  of  a  change  to 


more  acceptable  and  justified  accounting 
procedures,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
longer  range  Investigation  reviewing  account- 
ing practices  by  the  military  in  general  would 
be  In  order. 

Very  truly  yours. 

James  B.  Pearson, 

V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  IS.  1975. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  advise  you 
that  I  have  today  formally  requested  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  Immediately 
initiate  an  Investigation  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances related  to  the  announcement 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
because  of  a  review  of  accounting  procedures. 
It  was  determined  that  Cambodia  had  been 
overcharged  by  $21.5  million  for  ammunition 
during  Fiscal  1974.  I  have  also  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, requesting  that  that  Committee  give 
consideration  to  conducting  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  accounting  procedures,  past  and 
present,  used  by  the  mUltary  in  regard  to 
military  assistance  program  funds.  The  ob- 
jective of  both  of  these  requests  is  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  military  pricing  and 
accounting  procedures  and  whether  or  not 
the  change  announced  yesterday  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  acceptable  accounting 
practices  and  whether  or  not  more  long-range 
extensive  review  of  DoD  accounting  practices 
is  warranted. 

In  regard  to  actions  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment, after  having  reviewed  existing  law, 
that  should  the  so-called  overcharge  be  found 
to  be  proper  and  legitimate,  these  funds, 
nevertheless,  could  not  be  properly  expended 
during  Fiscal  1975,  given  the  ceilings  that 
are  now  in  effect. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conamlttee  should  make  it 
clear  that  the  $21.5  million  overcharge  re- 
ported yesterday  by  DoD  should  be  Included 
as  a  part  of  the  supplemental  funds  approved 
yesterday  by  the  Committee. 
Very  trxily  yours, 

James  B.  Pearson, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  IS,  1975. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  hereby  formally  request 
that  you  immediately  Initiate  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  Involved  in  the 
report  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  as  a  result  of  an  error  In  account- 
ing procedures,  Cambodia  had  been  over- 
charged by  $21.5  million  for  ammunition  dur- 
ing Fiscal  1974  and  that,  therefore,  this 
amount  of  $21.5  million  is  now  available  for 
providing  additional  ammunition  to  Cam- 
bodia during  Fiscal  1975. 

I  ask  you  to  conduct  a  speedy  but  thorough 
review  of  the  accounting  billing,  and  pricing 
practices  for  ammunition  supplied  to  Cam- 
bodia in  Fiscal  1974  and  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the  revised 
procedures  are  consistent  with  acceptable 
pricing  and  accounting  practices.  Beyond  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  Inadequate  pro- 
cedures may  have  resulted  In  an  overcharge 
during  Fiscal  1974,  I  ask  your  evaluation  as 
to  whether  or  not.  If  an  overcharge  did,  in 
fact,  occur,  can  those  funds  be  expended 
during  Fiscal  1975.  As  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress set  a  precise  ceiling  on  expenditures  for 
Fiscal  1975.  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  that  celling 
have  already  been  expended,  therefore,  plac- 
ing in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether  or  fot 
funds  in  addition  to  this  authorized  celling 


may  be  expended.  In  addition,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  act  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
increase  the  Fiscal  1975  celling,  I  would  ask 
your  evaluation  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
celling  would  apply  to  the  so-called  over- 
charge from  Fiscal  1974. 

Given  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  this  week 
considering  the  question  of  aid  to  Cambodia, 
it  is  of  vital  Importance  that  you  move  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed  in  conducting 
this  investigation.  ^T 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Pearson. 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION  FUEL  ECONOMY  PERFORM- 
ANCE STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  has  introduced  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Fuel  Economy  Per- 
formance Standards  Act  of  1975.  This 
legislation,  S.  654,  would  mandate  a  75 
percent  increase  in  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy by  1985. 

Two  major  national  newspapers,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Tampa 
Times,  have  analyzed  Senator  Nelson's 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  newspapers'  editorials  regarding  this 
important  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From    The    Malwaukee    Journal,    Feb.    15. 
1975] 
Sense  on  Auto  Fuel  ESticiency 

If  the  federal  government  really  means 
busmess  about  cutting  US  consumption  of 
energy  to  achieve  greater  self-reliance  and 
avoid  petroleum  blackmail  by  oil  producing 
countries,  it  will  have  to  get  tough  with  the 
automobile.  Cars  burned  up  nearly  30 '^  of 
all  the  petroleum  used  by  the  nation  In  1973. 
This  can  and  must  be  reduced  substantially. 

Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wis.)  has  won  Senate 
Democratic  caucus  approval  of  the  concept 
of  mandatory  fuel  efficiency  standards  for 
the  auto  manufacturers.  The  caucus  pledged 
support  for  setting  that  standard  at  the 
"highest  practicable"  level.  According  to  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  figures,  more 
than  a  dozen  cars  on  the  market  already  get 
30  miles  per  gallon  or  better. 

Nelson's  Is  a  much  more  meaningful  ap- 
proach than  President  Ford's  proposal  for  a 
voluntary  auto  industry  goal  of  40%  fuel  ef- 
ficiency Improvement  by  1980.  And  In  ad- 
dition to  not  actually  requiring  anything 
of  the  auto  makers,  the  President  wants  to 
give  them  an  additional  five  years  to  clean 
up  harmful  auto  exhatists. 

Perhaps  such  a  capitulation  to  the  auto 
industry  should  have  been  expected  from  a 
former  Michigan  congressman,  but  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously  by  Con- 
gress. A  Federal  Energy  Administration  anal- 
ysis, leaked  in  anger  by  staff  members  after 
Ford  made  his  proposal,  shows  that  the 
President's  fuel  efficiency  goal  could  be 
achieved  without  any  relaxing  of  clean  air 
goals  or  auto  safety  standards. 

Nelson's  legislation  would  direct  the  EPA 
to  set  Incremental  fuel  efficiency  standards 
for  auto  manufacturers,  beginning  In  1977. 
They  would  have  to  average  at  least  22  miles 
per  gallon  over  their  whole  line  of  cars  by 
1980  and  24.5  m.p.g.  by  1985.  This  would 
bring  a  57%  efficiency  improvement  over 
1974  by  1980  and  a  75  ^^r  Improvement  _by 
1985.  That  could  save  drivers  $15.5  iJIfilon 
a  year  in  gasoline  costs.  And  It  could  even 
cut  the  cost  of  autos,  according  to  EPA  and 
Department  of  Transportation  calculations. 
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since  this  wUl  be  fought  by  the  auto  In- 
dustry and  others.  It  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand that  Nelson's  plan  Is  not  that  of  an 
energy  efficiency  purist.  He  has  already  made 
significant  political  compromises  in  hopes 
of  winning  congressional  approval. 

For  example.  Nelson  does  not  call  for  a 
minimum  requirement  for  each  model  of  car, 
as  would  make  sense  for  full  energy  conser- 
vation. Instead,  he  would  permit  continued 
manufacture  of  big  gas  guzzlers,  so  long  as 
a  manufacturer  produced  enough  smaller, 
efficient  cars  to  keep  the  overall  average  of 
models  at  the  required  level.  Furthermore, 
Nelson  has  now  stretched  out  to  1985  the 
deadline  for  full  compliance  that  he  initially 
proposed  for  1981. 

Fortunately.  Nelson  has  not  compromised 
on  exhaust  emission  requirements.  There  is 
no  technical  need  to  do  so.  The  auto  Indus- 
try, which  has  long  tried  to  wriggle  out  of 
this  obligation,  should  not  be  allowed  to  use 
fuel  efficiency  requirements,  or  even  the  cur- 
rent economic  plight  of  the  auto  Industry,  as 
an  excuse  to  cripple  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970. 

President  Ford  has  been  rightly  Insistent 
that  the  US  must  work  Its  way  out  of  its 
dangerously  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  energy. 
But  It  Is  Nelson,  not  the  president,  who  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  for  significant  advance 
toward  that  goal  through  auto  efficiency.  As 
Nelson  told  the  Democratic  caucus.  "We 
have  talked  enough;  the  time  has  come  to 
act  decisively." 

(From  the  Tampa  Times,  Feb.  13,  1975] 
Cut  in  Gasoline  Usage  Is  Necessary 
It  Isn't  happening  swiftly,  but  steps  are 
being  taken  to  meet  the  current  energy  crisis 
and  the  artificial  high  price  of  petroleum 
products.  The  latest  move  In  this  direction 
is  legislation  proposed  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson.  Wisconsin  Democrat,  to  compel  auto 
makers  selling  cars  in  this  country  tc  manu- 
facture vehicles  which  will  get  25  mUes  per 
gallon  by  1985. 

A  similar  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Ernest  Holllngs.  South  Carolina  Democrat 
would  call  for  cars  averaging  28  miles  per  gal- 
lon by  that  date.  ^   ^ 

The  message  is  clear.  This  country  Is  not 
going  to  be  forever  dependent  upon  infla- 
tionary priced  oil— domestic  or  Imported 
The  technology  exists  to  build  engines  which 
consume  less  gasoline  and  there  Is  a  growlne 
demand  that  this  technology  be  applied,  u 
not  voluntarily  then  by  government  edict 

Senator  Nelson  contends  that  his  plan 
would  save  consumers  about  $15.5  blUlon  on 
gasoline  purchases  and  reduce  the  doUar 
now  to  producers— now  running  at  $24  2  bU- 
llon  per  year— by  $8.3  billion. 

^lt>^°^^^^  ™**"  *^**  manufacturers 
would  be  prohibited  from  buUding  larger  ve- 
Wcles  Which  consume  more  gasoline,  but 
they  would  have  to  produce  enough  smaUer 
MIS  t«  have  their  market  line  average  25 
miles  per  gallon.  The  Wisconsin  solon  might 
also  incorporate  Into  his  measure  a  sugges- 

Sl  L^^tf  ^-  ^^^-  *  ^^^'^  energfof- 
of  un  fn  «,  ^^  P'-oPosed  a  registration  fee 
M  up  to  $1,000  per  car  for  the  gas-guzzlers 

would  be  exempt  from  this  levy 

Neither  Detroit  nor  the  oU  Industry  wUl 
c.VL^TJ^'*  "^"^  *^^««  proposals.  And  It  Is 
Bu?r"nn^.*^  *l"  ^°^^y  heavily  against  them^ 
But  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  serve  as 
SotecT^ ,?  '^^'^y  and  find  some  means  to 

genSaSfy  ^^"^^  ^^"^  *°  "^"^^  '=°^** 

weu'nnH?*!''  °"  producers  were  doing  very 

f^  an  It  ic  "^^  ^""^  "^^^  *b«  "market 
roT  all  it  Is  worth.  They  automatically  have 

Si  Lt^T^^"*  °^  •=°"°^'"  "measures  which 
Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have  ex- 


perienced this  trauma.  We  have  been  energy 
wasters  and  the  current  squeeze  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  us  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  conserving  our  resources. 

President  Ford  has  an  agreement  with  De- 
troit's major  auto  makers  that  they  will 
achieve  a  40  per  cent  Improvement  in  mile- 
age by  1981.  However,  this  Is  not  legally 
binding.  And  Detroit  habitually  produces 
what  it  thinks  the  public  wants. 

The  Nelson-Holllngs  approach  would  not 
only  discipline  Detroit,  it  would  curb  horse- 
power hungry  auto  owners.  These  drivers  of 
gas-guz2aing  dinosaurs  flaunt  their  huge  and 
highly  Inefficient  vehicles  in  the  manner  of  a 
grand  dame  showing  off  her  jewelry  They 
need  a  little  discipline,  too. 

We  doubt  that  reliance  on  voluntarism  will 
solve  this  problem.  Some  people  are  just  as 
hooked  on  large  cars  as  an  addict  Is  hooked 
on  drugs.  As  long  as  there  Is  a  market  there 
win  be  a  demand.  Reducing  the  supply  may 
be  the  best  of  aU  possible  answers. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  last  month 
have  now  been  released. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
group  and  the  connection  between  these 
resolutions  and  the  Congress.  I  think 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Resoltttions  Adopted  by  the  National  Coitn- 

ciL  or  THE  Reserve  Officers  Association 

OF  THE  United  States 
resolution  no.  1 — improved  implementa- 
tion  OF   PUBLIC    LAW   90-188 

Whereas,  Public  Law  90-168,  the  "Reserve 
Forces  BUI  of  Rights  and  Vltallzatlon  Act," 
Is  Intended  to  enable  the  Reserve  Forces  to 
more  fully  and  effectively  fulflll  their  re- 
sponslbUitles  In  our  nation's  defense  require- 
ments, and 

Whereas,  with  the  advent  of  the  Total 
Force  Policy  and  the  expanding  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Reserve  Forces,  and 

Whereas,  to  insure  full  implementation  of 
the  Intent  and  spirit  of  Public  Law  90-168 
for  all  services,  and 

Whereas,  to  strengthen  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  90-168  U  the  most  sig- 
nificant action  needed  at  this  time,  and 

Whereas,  the  cost-effectiveness,  combat 
readiness  and  achievements  of  the  Air  Re- 
serve Forces  have  proved  the  management 
system  of  Reserves  managed  by  Reserves. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  ihat  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  seeks  such  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive action  to  accomplish  the  foUowli'^: 

1.  To  create  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Forces. 

2.  Establish  the  position  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  In  each  of  the  services  to  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Forces. 

3.  Persons  for  these  positions  be  selected 
from  the  Reserve  Forces  and  possess  Reserve 
management  experience. 

REsoLtrnoN   NO.   2 — recall  of  ready 

RESERVISTS 

Whereas,  under  the  Total  Force  Policy  the 
Reserve  Components  are  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly Important  role,  and 


Whereas,  as  a  part  of  the  Implementation 
of  the  Total  Force  Policy  It  is  necessary  to 
be  able  to  utUize  the  Reserve  Components 
under  circumstances  less  serious  than  war- 
ranting a  declaration  of  war  or  a  natoinal 
emergency,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  given  the  Pre.sl- 
de»  t  authority  to  respond  to  such  military 
threats  for  a  limited  period  of  time  while 
It  is  reviewing  such  action  in  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  responsibilit.es  under 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  supports  legislative  authority  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  recall  up  to 
50,000  Ready  Reservists  for  up  to  90  days 
without  a  declaration  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President,  or  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    3— OPERATION    OF    DEFENSE 
INSTALLATION    COMMISSARY    FACILmES 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
pases  certain  changes  in  military  commis- 
sary stares'  operation  beginning  in  October 
1975,  and 

Whereas,  these  changes  are  aimed  at  trans- 
ferring the  full  cost  of  commissary  operations 
to  the  customer,  and 

VPhereas,  this  would  cause  an  Increase  in 
the  current  surcharge  with  the  result  being 
the  elimination  or  radical  curtailment  of  the 
operation  of  most  commissary  stores,  and 

Whereas,  such  action  would  cause  an  addi- 
tional financial  hardship  for  beneficiaries  of 
commissary  operations  in  a  period  of  decreas- 
ing purchasing  power  due  to  Inflation 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  strongly  opposes  any  attack  upon 
military  commissary  operations  or  any  other 
area  of  fringe  benefits  for  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  which  has  the  effect  of 
decreasing  such  personnel's  disposable  in- 
come in  the  name  of  economy  or  cost- 
effectiveness. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4— WTTHDRAWAL  OF  EQUIPMENT 
FROM    RESERVE    tTNITS 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Components  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  high  state  of  readiness 
and  * 

ViThereas,  there  is  an  apparent  Increase  in 
the  provision  of  military  assets  for  foreign 
mUltary  sales  through  withdrawal  from  Re- 
serve Units. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  SUtes 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  to  stop  the  apparently  accelerated  diver- 
sion and  withdrawal  of  mission-essential  unit 
equipment  from  the  Reserve  Components 
and  ' 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  urges 
the  Congress  to  direct  and  fund  the  neces- 
sary procurement  to  equip  the  Total  Force 
to  Insure  its  effectiveness. 


Resolution  No.  6— Dependents  Equitt 
Reservists  Who  Die  Before  Age  60 

Whereas.  Chapter  67,  -nue  10.  UJ3.  Code 
(formerly  -ntle  nx.  Pi.  80-810) .  provides  for 
retirement  pay  at  age  60  for  those  who  have 
completed  more  than  20  years  of  "satUfactory 
service."  as  defined  therein,  and 

Whereas,  the  above  statute  does  proeprly 
recompense  Reservists  for  their  20  or  more 
years  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  and  also  makes 
them  eligible  to  elect  Survivor  Benefits  for 
their  dependents  provided  they  survive  to 
age  60.  and 

Whereas,  through  misfortune,  a  Reservist 
otherwise  qualified  for  the  aforementioned 
benefits,  may  not  survive  until  age  60.  and 

Whereas,  he,  his  widow  or  other  dependents 
have  sacrificed  many  amenities  and  conven- 
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lences  because  of  his  long  Reserve  service, 
and 

Whereas,  no  law  exists  which  would  recom- 
pense the  Reservist's  dependent  survivors  in 
the  event  of  his  early  demise,  except  If  his 
death  occurs  while  on  active  duty  or  dur- 
ing training,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  expected  that  the  Reservist, 
as  a  provident  Individual  would  provide  the 
bulk  of  his  estate  from  his  civilian  pursuits, 
and 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  career  mili- 
tary member  can.  In  most  cases,  develop  his 
estate  from  his  full-time  military  career,  but 

Whereas,  the  Reservist  has  Invested  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  his  lifetime  to  Reserve  duty, 
thus  sacrificing  In  part  his  ability  to  develop 
a  complete  estate  for  his  survivors, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
It  develop  and  support  legislation  which, 
based  on  current  statutory  bases,  would  pro- 
vide a  fully  qualified  Reservist's  dependent 
survivors  (should  he  die  before  age  60)  m 
benefit  in  proportion  to  his  military  service 
as  compared  to  that  of  his  full-time  military 
counterpart. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    6 RELOCATION    OF    RESERVE 

UNITS 

Whereas,  maintenance  of  Reserve  Forces  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  Total  Force  Policy,  and 

Whereas,  manning  of  many  Reserve  Forces 
Is  dependent  on  a  large  population  base  for 
recruiting  markets,  and 

Whereas,  large  population  bases  \isually 
support  a  variety  of  Industrial  and  manage- 
ment skills  readily  usable  by  Reserve  Forces, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
traditionally  sought  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Reserve  units  on  these  premises,  and 

Whereas,  economic  pressures  are  forcing 
consolidations  of  facilities  when  possible. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ad- 
here to  policies  supporting  these  aforemen- 
tioned premises  and  carefully  evaluate  all 
decisions  which  relocate  Reserve  Forces  from 
major  population  centers  to  sites  surrounded 
by  Inadequate  population  bases,  thus  assur- 
ing tliat  coet-effectlvenees  Is  in  fact  achieved 
and  no  loss  In  combat  readiness  Is  Incurred. 


RESOLUTION    NO.    7 REVISED    REDUCTION-IN- 

rORCE   PROCKOURES 

Whereas,  the  active  forces  are  required  to 
Involuntarily  separate  dedicated  and  quali- 
fied Individuals  to  meet  Congresslonally  Im- 
posed ceilings,  and 

Whereas,  the  quality  of  an  Individual  is 
not  governed  by  the  source  of  commission 
or  the  partiCTilar  component  within  the  force. 
and 

Whereas,  true  economies  exist  only  when 
the  most  highly  qualified  Individuals  are  re- 
tained, without  reference  to  component. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  seek  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  the  retention 
of  only  the  most  qualified  individuals,  with- 
out regard  to  component.  In  any  future  re- 
ductlons-ln-force,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
supports  the  equal  entitlement  to  readjust- 
ment benefits  authorized  members  of  the 
Reserve  Components  for  individuals  of  the 
Regular  Forces  of  the  armed  services  Invol- 
imtaniy  separated  from  the  active  service  by 
reason  of  reductlon-ln-force. 


RESOLUTION     NO.      8 — PROPER     UTILIZATION     OF 
RESERVE    FORCES 

Whereas,  the  Total  Force  Policy  requires 
proper  utilization  of  Reserve  Forces,  and 

Whereas,  subsequent  utilization  for  this 
purpose  has  been  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and 


Whereas,  such  utUlzatlon  has  not  followed 
a  definite  program. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
that  an  examination  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  utilization  of 
all  of  the  Reserve  Forces  In  the  Active  es- 
tablishment for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
where  the  Reserve  can  perform  missions  of 
sufficient  duration  so  that  the  Active  estab- 
lishment can  reprogram  those  assets  to  bet- 
ter support  the  Total  Force. 

RESOLUTION      NO.      9 — EQUTTT      OF      READJUST- 
ALLOWANCES 


Whereas,  the  constricting  military 
strengths  as  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam confilct  and  the  ciirrent  economic  sit- 
uation dictate  the  Involuntary  release  of  not 
only  officer  but  enlisted  personnel,  and 

Whereas,  the  $15,000  maximum  readjust- 
ment allowance,  now  authorized  only  for 
commissioned  officers  Involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty,  established  In  1956  has 
been  eroded  by  Infiatlonaray  forces,  and       \ 

Whereas,  involuntary  reductlons-ln-force 
apply  not  only  against  officer  personnel  but 
against  enlisted  personnel  as  well. 

Now,  therefore,  be  Is  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  seeks  and  supports  legislation  which 
would: 

(1)  Provide  readjustment  allowances  un- 
der Section  687,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  for  both 
enlisted  and  officer  personnel  Involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty,  and 

(2)  Raise  the  ceiling  to  provide  maximum 
payments  equivalent  to  the  present  purchas- 
ing power  of  $15,000  In  1956. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    10 ADDITIONAL    MEDICAL   CARE 

AND  REUkTED  BENEFITS  FOR   MEMBERS   OF  THE 
RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Whereas,  members  ol  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents of  our  Armed  Forces  are.  In  the 
course  of  their  training  and  In  support  of 
the  active  forces,  increasingly  engaged  In 
hazardous  training  and  duty,  and 

Whereas,  current  law  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  all  Reservists  taken  ill 
during  training.  Injured  during  training  and 
while  traveling  to  and  from  such  training, 
nor  does  it  provide  adequate  medical  care 
for  survivors  of  those  who  are  killed  during 
training,  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Reserve 
Forces  Benefits  Act,"  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  several  Con- 
gresses, will  provide  the  coverage  now 
omitted  in  law. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
strongly  supports  "The  Reserve  Forces  Bene- 
fits Act"  or  similar  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide this  medical  care  and  related  benefits  to 
Reservists  and  their  dependents. 

(This  resolution  updates  and  supersedes 
Resolution  No.  28,  19  Jime  1971.) 

RESOLUTION    NO.    11 — ARMT   AND   AIR   FORCE   RE- 
SERVE  TECHNICIAN    LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  been 
cited  as  an  example  of  a  viable  and  effective 
Reserve  program  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
Category  "A"  units  combat  ready,  and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
at  Its  convention  In  Atlanta  voted  to  support 
legislation  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
93rd  Congress  which  would  place  all  techni- 
cians in  the  Excepted  Service  and  make  other 
changes  to  the  program,  and 

Whereas,  whUe  the  proposed  legislation 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army 
technician  program,  it  will  adversely  affect 
the  Air  Reserve  technician  program  In  the 
areas  of  comba'  effectiveness  and  morale,  and 
cause  job  upheaval. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  if  such 
legislation  Is  referred  to  the  Congress,  the 


Reserve  Officers  Association  petitions  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  in- 
volved with  this  legislation  to  separately 
consider  the  requirements  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  technician  program. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     12 RESERVE    COMPONENT 

TRAVEL    FOR    OVERSEAS    TRAINING 

Whereas,  under  the  Total  Force  Policy,  the 
Reserve  Components  are  to  be  the  Initial  and 
primary  source  for  augmenting  the  Active 
Forces  In  any  future  emergency,  and 

Whereas,  to  Increase  the  readiness  of  the 
Reserve  Components,  It  Is  essential  that  all 
elements  of  the  Reserves  be  thoroughly 
trained,  and 

Whereas,  units  selected  for  overseas  train- 
ing are  those  units  for  which  appropriate 
specialized  training  is  not  readily  available 
within  the  Continental  United  States 
(OONUS)  and  for  which  a  contingency  mis- 
sion has  been  assigned  for  duty  In  an  over- 
seas area  comparable  to  that  In  which  the 
unit  Is  to  receive  overseas  training,  and 

Whereas,  such  training  provides  realistic 
"hands-on"  training  and  mlaslon-orlented 
activities  In  the  area  of  potential  overseas 
deployment,  and 

Whereas,  such  training  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  unit's  readiness  condi- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  prior  to  the  termination  of  "Re- 
serve Component  Overseas  Training  Travel" 
by  the  United  States  Congress  In  September 
1974,  selected  units  were  able  to  receive  the 
necessary  training  during  their  annual 
training  periods  by  traveling  to  suitable 
overseas  locations. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  modify  the  action  terminating  Re- 
serve Component  overseas  training  travel,  in 
order  that  Reserve  Component  units  will  be 
able  to  receive  effective  mission-oriented 
training  outside  the  Continental  United 
States. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    13 UNIFORM    STANDARDS   FOR 

PARTICIPATION  IN  NON-PAT  TRAINJNO 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  imlformlty  among  the 
Services  In  the  amount  of  time  for  partici- 
pation In  non-pay  Inactive  duty  training 
necessary  for  earning  equivalent  retirement 
points  In  performance  of  the  same  training 
or  duties,  and 

Whereas,  this  violates  the  principle  of 
equal  credit  for  equal  work,  and  discrimi- 
nates against  some  Reservists, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Secretaries  of  each  of  the 
Services  be  urged  to  standardize  the  length 
of  time  of  participation  In  non-pay  Inactive 
duty  training  among  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents for  the  earning  of  one  retirement 
point. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     14 — JUNIOR    ROTC    SUPPORT 

Whereas,  Junior  ROTO  Is  an  economical 
and  professional  method  of  instilling  patriot- 
ism, comraderle,  justice,  competition  and 
academic  knowledge  Into  the  youth  of 
America,  and 

Whereas,  JROTC  units  require  field  trips, 
specialized  briefings  and  technical/voca- 
tional orientations  to  complement  and  em- 
brace their  academic  programs,  and 

Whereas,  service  department  budgetary 
limitations  have  severely  restricted  funding 
of  JROTC  units  for  these  essential  activities. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  en- 
courage post,  camp,  station,  base  and  facility 
commanders  to  support,  within  their  capa- 
bilities, requests  from  JROTC  units  for  trans- 
portation, speakers,  demonstrations  and  ori- 
entations. 
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RESOLUTION    NO.    IS CHANCE   IN   SURVIVOR 

BENEFIT    PLAN     (SBP) 

Whereas,  the  reductions  In  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  provided  by  Section  1452(a)  of 
Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  elected  to  provide  a  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (SBP)  annuity  for  a  spouse,  and  by 
Section  1452(c)  of  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  In  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  elected  to  provide  a 
SBP  annuity  for  a  natural  person  with  an 
Insurable  interest,  do  not  terminate  upon 
the  death  or  divorce  or  such  spouse  or  death 
of  a  natural  person  with  an  Insurable  In- 
terest, and 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  a  married  retired 
federal  employee,  PubUc  Law  93-474,  93rd 
Congress,  S.  628  of  October  26,  1974,  provides 
that  upon  losing  a  spouse  covered  by  an 
election  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity,  the 
retired  person's  annuity  shall  be  recomputed 
and  paid  as  If  It  had  not  been  reduced. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
seeks  and  supports  appropriate  legislation 
to  provide  that  "Retired  or  retainer  pay 
which  Is  reduced  under  Subsections  1462 
(a)  and  (c)  of  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  shall,  for 
each  full  month  during  which  a  retired 
member  or  fieet  Reservist  Is  not  married, 
or  after  the  death  of  a  person  with  an  In- 
surable Interest,  be  recomputed  and  paid 
as  If  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  had  not 
been  so  reduced." 

RESOLUTION    NO.    16 ^AIR    FORCE    RESERVE    UNIT 

FLYING  HOUR  ALLOCATIONS 

Whereas,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Flying 
Unit  Program  has  long  been  highly  cost- 
effective  in  both  Its  training  and  productive 
airlift  missions  imder  the  existing  fiylng 
hour  allocation  schedule,  and 

Whereas,  the  combat  capability  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  Flying  Units  is  dependent  not 
not  only  on  aircrew  proficiency  but  also  on 
the  ability  of  each  unit  to  maintain  its  air- 
craft operationally  ready,  and 

Whereas,  the  reduced  allocation  of  flying 
hours  to  each  unit  Imposes  limits  on  the  de- 
gree of  aircrew  proficiency  attainable,  and 

Whereas,  the  pre-moblllzatlon  mainte- 
nance manning  of  Air  Force  Reserve  flying 
units  Is  already  skeletal  In  many  critical 
skills,  and 

Whereas,  to  further  reduce  flying  hour 
aUocations  would  result  In  reduction  of 
maintenance  capabUlty  below  an  acceptable 
level  for  support  of  the  peacetime  mission  of 
maintaining  a  combat  capable  force. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Assoctatlon  of  the  United 
States  urges  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ptorce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  seek  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  flying  hour  aUoca- 
tions that  will  continue  to  provide  adequate 
combat  readiness  training. 
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poses  its  proposed  consolidation  with  the  Air 
Force  Military  Personnel  Center. 


RESOLUTION      NO.      18 COAST      GUARD      RESERVE 

ADMIRALS 

Whereas,  there  Is  little  opportunity  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  pro- 
moted to  flag  rank  because  of  present  statu- 
tory limitations  of  two  flag  bUlets  and  a  five- 
year  tenure  for  fiag  officers  of  the  Reserve  as 
contained  In  Sections  772(b)  and  798,  Title 
14,  U.S.  Code,  respectively,  and 

Whereas,  the  promotion  opportimlty  to  fiag 
rank  for  Reserve  officers  is  disproportionately 
lower  than  that  for  regiilar  officers  (the  au- 
thorized number  of  two  Reserve  fiag  officers 
being  only  .04  percent  of  the  authorized  Re- 
serve officers  strength  as  compared  with  .75 
percent  authorized  for  Regular  fiag  rank) 
and 

Whereas,  a  lesser  term  would  allow  more 
opportunity  for  service  as  Reserve  admirals, 
and 

M^ereas,  a  lesser  term  would  provide  mo- 
tivation and  incentive  for  captains  who 
would  otherwise  realize  no  future  chance  for 
promotion  prior  to  retirement. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
seeks  and  supports  legislation  to  amend 
Chapter  21,  Title  14,  of  the  U.S.  Code  to 
change  the  tenure  of  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
admiral  from  five  years  to  three  years. 


BESOLUTION    NO.     17 — RXTEMTION    OF    THI    AIE 
RESERVE    PERSONNXL    CRN  TEH 

Whereas,  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
(ARPC)  at  Denver,  Colorado,  maintains  the 
records  and  handles  the  major  personnel  ac- 
tions of  all  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and 

Whereas,  the  management  of  Reserve  rec- 
wds  and  personnel  actions  Is  qjeclallzed 
With  its  own  peculiar  problems,  and 

Whereas,  ARPC,  through  long  experience 
and  a  dedication  to  service  has  developed  a 
weu-earned  reputation  for  service  to  the 
nwmbers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 

Whereas,  proposals  have  been  made  to 
move  ARPC  to  Randolph  Air  Force  Base, 
lexas,  and  consolidate  Its  functions  with  the 

Ik^^l^l^    Military      Personnel      Center 
(APMPC)  thereat, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
wve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
of  tiff  »!^*^  *^®  preservation  of  the  Integrity 
or  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center  and  op- 


THE  MONETARY  REFORM  LEGISLA- 
TION, SENATE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 18 

Mr.    BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President,    the 
U.S.  Senate  yesterday  passed,  86  to  0 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18  which 
I  believe  when  fully  implemented  will 
represent    a    significant    step    toward 
breaking  the  grips  that  the  inflation- 
recession  cycle  has  on  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  been  slowly  but  progressively  drift- 
ing toward  ever  more  harsh  inflations 
followed  by  devastating  recessions.  It  has 
only  been  since  the  most  recent  12-per- 
cent-plus  inflation  and  the  advent  of  the 
worst  economic  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression  that  economic  observers  have 
come  to  appreciate  that  either  condition 
is  a  cause  for  concern.  The  economic 
truth  we  face  today  is  that  inflation  and 
recession  are  problems  which  must  be 
dealt  with  simultaneously.  It  is  folly  to 
direct  total  attention  to  one  of  the  two 
problems,  with  the  stated  or  unstated  ex- 
pectation that  the  other  will  not  be  a 
problem. 

Increasingly,  economists  are  coming  to 
consider  that  the  problems  of  recession 
and    Inflation    have    common    origins, 
with  the  distinctions  largely  matters  of 
degree.  The  controlling  factor  is  mone- 
tary policy.  What  gave  this  Nation  run- 
away Inflation  was  excessive  growth  In 
the  money  supply.  What  brought  about 
the  recession  was  an  overly  rapid  con- 
traction of  the  growth  rate  to  the  point 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  produced  no 
monetary  growth  over  the  last  economic 
quarter.  To  be  sure  there  have  been  con- 
tributing causes  to  both  the  inflation  and 
the  recession,  most  notably  the  rapid  In- 
creases in  the  costs  of  Imported  oU.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  primary  blame  be- 
longs to  erratic  money  supply  manage- 
ment. And  that  is  what  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  18  Is  all  about.  As  a 
cosponsor,    I    am    Interested    in    three 
things.  First,  the  Federal  Reserve  must 


pursue  a  policy  which  intends  to  bring 
about  more  rapid  growth  in  the  money 
supply  for  the  next  few  months,  so  aa  to 
bring  the  calendar  year  1975  annualized 
growth  average  to  around  5  percent.  Sec- 
ond,  that  long-term  monetary   targets 
should  be  calculated  toward  maintain- 
ing  a   relatively   stable   money    supply 
growth  policy,  one  wiiich  is  geared  to  the 
Nation's  long-term  economic  potential.  It 
IS  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  break  out 
of  the  ever-worsening  inflation-recession 
cycle,  then  we  must  have  a  relatively  sta- 
ble policy  of  monetary  growth.  Third  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  caUed 
upon  to  vote  for  and  against  legislation 
which  has  a  fiscal  policy  impact,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  need  to  have  available  to 
me  information  regarding  the  Federal 
Reserve's  short-term  intentions  toward 
monetary  policy.  I.  for  one,  think  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Congress 
have  this  information.  Without  it   any 
attempts  at  macroeconomic  policy  plan- 
ning are  haphazard  at  best. 

Much  of  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
monetary  policy  dwells  on  arcane  con- 
cepts and  is  clouded  by  technical  jar- 
gon. But  in  essence,  the  general  relation- 
ships are  uncomplicated.  The  money 
supply  and,  specifically,  the  rate  at 
which  It  Increases,  hold  the  key  to  spend- 
ing, both  private  and  pubUc.  Economists 
have  discovered  that  there  Is  a  close 
long-term  correlation  between  the  rate 
at  which  the  supply  of  money  grows  and 
the  rate  of  increase  in  total  spending 
When  there  is  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  the  rate  of  spending 
Increases  rapidly;  and  similarly,  when 
there  Is  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  the  growth 
of  total  spending  is  also  rapidly  reduced 
This  Is  true  no  matter  which  one  of  the 
several  monetary  aggregates  we  focus  on. 
They  all  move  up  and  down  together. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  changes  In  the  rate  of  monetary 
growth  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  total 
spending  Is  Imperfectly  understood,  as 
Is  the  lag  relationship  between  a  change 
In  the  monetary  growth  rate  and  its 
eventual  effect  on  total  spending.  Never- 
theless, there  is  widespread  agreement 
among  economists  that,  in  Prof.  Paul 
Samuelson's  words,  "money  matters." 

In  recent  months,  for  a  variety  of  tech- 
nical and  policy  reasons,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  virtually  called  a  halt  to  the 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  money.  The 
consequences  of  this  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  growth  are  serious  for  the  pri- 
vate economy  which  accounts  for  nearly 
65  percent  of  total  spending,  and  for 
State  and  local  governments  which  ac- 
count for  another  12  percent:  especially 
when  Federal  spending  is  Increasing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  more  than  17  percent. 
To  be  sure.  It  is  not  just  the  monetary 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  which 
should  concern  those  of  us  Interested  In 
Federal  economic  policy.  The  casualness 
with  which  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  received  the  news  that  the  Federal 
Government  In  fiscal  1976,  will  spend  at 
least  $352  billion  and  incur  a  deficit  of 
between  $60  and  $80  billion,  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing. Forty  years  of  more  or  less  con- 
sistent deficit  spending  has  deadened  our 
economic  sensibilities  to  the  potential 
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damage  done  to  the  economy  by  ever- 
larger  Federal  budgets  and  deficits. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  a  new  surge  of  infla- 
tion to  rates  of  15  percent  or  higher,  it  is 
essential  that  a  large  portion  of  next 
year's  deficit  be  financed  through  the 
Nation's  capital  markets.  Unfortimately, 
the  consequences  of  such  a  massive  in- 
tervention will  be  interest  rates  higher 
than  those  that  would  otherwise  prevail, 
and  a  reduction  of  spending  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  by  the  private  sector. 
The  result  of  this  kind  of  Government 
competition  for  funds  available  in  the 
capital  markets  will  be  a  slower  recovery 
from  the  recession  in  which  we  presently 
find  ourselves  mired. 

In  other  words,  we  find  ourselves  on 
the  horns  of  a  real  dilemma  which,  if 
not  handled  correctly,  could  lead  to  far 
more  serious  economic  difficulties  than 
those  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

If  we  look  at  the  last  decade  as  a 
whole,  we  can  see  a  disturbing  tendency 
for  monetary  policy  to  be  excessively 
stimulative.  This  has  resulted  in  much 
higher  rates  of  price  infiation  than  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past. 

Prom  1959  to  1964  prices  grew  at  a  rate 
of  1.5  percent  per  year. 

From  1965  to  1972  prices  grew  at  a 
rate  of  4  percent  per  year. 

Prices  grew  7.4  percent  in  1973,  and 
approximately  12  percent  in  1974. 

In  each  of  these  time  periods  the  in- 
crease in  prices  has  resulted  from  the 
increasingly  stimulative  monetary  poli- 
cies put  into  effect  during  the  preced- 
ing periods.  In  recent  months,  however, 
as  if  to  correct  for  past  overindulgent 
monetary  growth,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  slammed  on  the  brakes  with  such 
force  that  we  have  experienced  a  slow- 
down in  spending  that  is  far  greater  than 
is  necessary  or  prudent. 

Many  economists  have  now  concluded 
that  fluctuations  in  monetary  policy  are 
in  themselves  major  causes  for  concern.  I 
cannot  stress  this  too  strongly.  The  high 
inflation  of  1973-74  reflected  in  substan- 
tial part  the  extraordinarily  high  8  to 
10  percent  annual  money  supply  increase 
in  1972-73.  Over  the  last  8  months,  no 
doubt  to  cool  the  inflation,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  for  all  practical  purposes,  called 
a  halt  to  growth  in  the  money  supply.  If 
a  1974-75  recession  was  already  in  the 
making,  it  was  made  significantly  more 
severe  by  the  swift  contraction  of  money 
supply  growth.  Responsible  economists 
indicate  that  this  reflected  the  Federal 
Reserve's  traditional  concern  with  the 
fine-tuning  of  the  economy,  including 
control  of  interest  rates,  and  in  particu- 
lar short-term  money  market  rates. 
Rather  than  accepting  day-to-day  fiuc- 
tuations  of  interest  rates  as  a  result  of 
supply  and  demand  changes,  historically, 
the  Federal  Reserve  tries  to  resist  both 
increases  and  decreases  in  interest  rates. 
As  a  result,  the  growth  in  money  supply 
is  apt  to  be  either  too  fast  or  too  slow  and 
the  economy  accordingly  either  overheats 
or  contracts. 

The  fundamental  virtue  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  18  is  that  it  spells 
out  a  criterion  and  procedure  to  provide 
for  a  more  predictable,  constant  policy 
that  on  the  average  will  relate  the  growth 
of  the  supply  of  money  to  growth  in  the 


productive  capacity  of  the  economy.  The 
Federal  Reserve  would  be  directed  to  tie 
"its  money  supply  growth  targets  and 
other  monetary  actions"  to  the  "econ- 
omy's long-run  potential  to  increase  pro- 
duction," and  this  would  bring  economic 
growth  without  infiation. 

I  am  delighted  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 18  has  passed  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve it  holds  the  key  to  building  long- 
term  stability  into  our  monetary  sys- 
tem by  recognizing  that  our  economy  is 
simply  too  complex  to  be  "fine  tuned"  by 
even  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  men. 
In  so  doing,  it  will  remove  sources  of 
economic  instability  that  can  and  have 
adversely  affected  economic  develop- 
ment. 


TWA  SEEKS  TO  REDUCE  FARES  FOR 
ELDERLY,  YOUTH,  AND  FAMILIES 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
a  noteworthy  development  in  the  field 
of  commercial  aviation.  TWA  has  re- 
cently announced  that  they  have  filed 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a.  re- 
quest to  initiate  reduced  fares  for  the 
elderly,  youth,  and  families.  I  applaud 
TWA  for  this  effort.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
airline  fares,  as  everything  else,  have 
been  on  the  rise  during  the  last  year. 
It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  see  an  effort 
by  TWA  to  reduce  fares  for  those  seg- 
ments of  our  society  who  are  in  the  most 
need;  namely,  the  youth,  the  elderly,  and 
families.  These  fares  will  provide  sav- 
ings of  33  percent  over  current  coach 
fares. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  CAB  will  approve 
these  fares  so  that  they  will  become 
operational  as  planned  on  April  24  and 
accordingly  will  be  available  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  is  no  secret  that  there  is 
a  severe  decline  in  airline  traffic.  This 
combined  with  escalating  costs  makes 
TWA's  reduced  fares  most  timely.  This 
offering  then  of  youth,  senior  citizen,  and 
family  fares  will  provide  savings  to  the 
consumer  while  increasing  airline  reve- 
nues by  stimulating  increased  leisure 
travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  other  airlines 
to  follow  TWA's  lead  and  request  simi- 
lar fares;  and  let  us  hope  that  neither 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  nor  the  ad- 
ministration place  any  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  these  reduced  fares. 


SENATOR  McCLURE  CALLS  FOR 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  CRIMINALS, 
NOT  FIREARMS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  brought  to  his  attention 
testimony  given  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Crime. 

This  testimony  was  on  the  subject  of 
gim  control,  and  was  presented  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure  ) .  The  Senator's  remarks  very 
well  reflect  the  view  of  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  and 
I  believe  reflect  the  view  of  a  majority  of 
American  people  who  have  given  fair  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  gun  control 
question. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  expresses  his 
concern  "over  the  fact  that  more  atten- 


tion is  being  given  to  restrictions  on  guns 
than  there  is  being  given  to  restrictions 
on  the  criminals  who  use  guns." 

Mr.  President,  commonsense  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  criminal  element  that  must 
be  brought  under  control  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Idaho  makes  this 
point  exceedingly  well.  I  commend  him 
for  this  important  testimony,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Remarks  Bt  James  A.   McClttre 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  Subcommittee  on 
the  subject  of  gun  control,  but  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you  I  am  very  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  more  attention  Is  being  given  to 
restrictions  on  guns  than  there  Is  being  given 
to  restrictions  on  the  criminals  who  use  guns. 

There  are  many  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  deeply  distressed  over  our  rising  national 
crime  rates.  Those  same  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens are  viewing  the  current  events  in  this 
Congress,  though,  with  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
tress. They  see  an  absurd  situation — where 
incredible  attention  Is  paid  to  the  damning 
of  the  absolute  and  legitimate  rights  of  law 
abiding  citizens  through  restrictive  and 
wholly  unnecessary  gun  controls — but  where 
virtually  no  serious  attention  is  paid  to 
bringing  the  desperately  needed  changes  in 
the  law  to  deal  swiftly  and  harshly  with 
criminals. 

The  American  public  has  been  victimized 
too  long — far  too  long — by  criminals,  and 
ultimately  by  those  In  the  Congress  who  re- 
fuse to  take  the  only  sure-flre  action  that 
will  reduce  the  violent  crime  spiral — which 
Is  getting  criminals  off  the  street  and  behind 
bars.  Gun  controls  virlll  not  end  crime.  That's 
pie  in  the  sky. 

I  am  opposed  to  gun  controls.  I  am  against 
them,  and  I  will  flsht.  them  because : 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  The  Second  Amendment 
is  absolute — it  is  Inviolable. 

Existing  gun  laws — even  the  most  strin- 
gent— have  failed  to  reduce  crime.  Homicide 
In  this  country,  for  example,  has  grown  300 
percent  since  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Gun  laws  principally  affect  only  those  of 
oiu-  citizens  who  are  law-abiding — those  who 
own  firearms  for  self-defense,  for  sport  and 
recreation  or  any  other  lawful  purpose. 

Oun  laws  cost  money.  Gun  controls  re- 
quire excessive  administration,  the  cost  of 
which  is  borne  by  the  already  overburdened 
tax-payer  through  millions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional taxes. 

Gun  laws  create  untouchable  bureaucra- 
cies that  only  serve  to  harass  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Gun  laws  which  move  to  abolish  constitu- 
tionally lawful  possession  and  use  of  hand- 
guns will  not  touch  crime.  But  It  will  dash 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  defend  them- 
selves, their  homes  and  their  livelihood  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  oossess  and  use  Ireanns 
is  historically,  legally  and  constitutionally 
recognised  in  this  nation.  The  Second 
Amendment  clearly  proclaims  that  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed."  Our  Second  Amendment 
must  not  and  can  not  be  ignored  as  is  being 
done  by  many  advocates  of  strong  gun  con- 
trol measures. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Olassen,  a  noted  trial  law- 
yer and  past  President  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  summed  up  in  five  important 
points  the  status  of  the  Second  Amendment 
and  its  interpretation ; 

One,  "The  Second  Amendment  does  not 
create  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arnos,  but  It  prevents  the  Congress 
from  infringing  such  a  right — thereby  rec- 
ognizing that  such  a  right  exists." 
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Two.  "Such  right  existed  in  the  English 
common  law  and  is  part  of  our  common  law." 
Three,  "The  Federal  government  has  no 
police  power  but  some  right  of  regulation 
is  permissible  under  the  Commerce  Clause 
and  I  sometimes  think  our  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  know  it  has  no  police  power. 
At  this  time  in  history,  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
US.  would  determine  whether  the  Congress 
was  restrained  from  infringing  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  that 
is  to  say.  whether  the  right  is  collective  or 
individual.  The  question  could  come  up  in 
the  event  of  legislation  providing  for  confis- 
cation of  individually  owned  firearms." 

Pour,  "At  this  time  the  Second  Amend- 
ment applies  to  the  Congress,  but  there  is 
some  indication  that  the  Supreme  Court 
might  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  15 
States  not  now  having  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision on  the  matter  of  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms." 

Five.  "Most  of  the  States'  constitutional 
provisions  recognize  or.  If  the  need  existed, 
create  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 

*s  Mr.  Glassen  so  aptly  claimed — the  anti- 
gun  people  deny  that  there  is  such  a  basic 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  by  the  people, 
but  they  are  wrong  and  they  know  they  are 
wrong.  Mr.  Classen's  five  points  Indicate 
why. 

Some  argue  that  the  Second  Amendment 
only    applies    to    the    militia.    However,    as 
John  Snyder  pointed  out  in  the  1971  sum- 
mer issue  of   "New   Guard"   our   founding 
fathers  contemplated  the  role  of  the  second 
amendment.  "Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  draft 
of  the  Virginia  Constitution  In  June  of  1776 
stated:  'No  freeman  shall  ever  be  debarred 
the  use  of  arms.'  (The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  came   a   few   weeks   later.)"   Mr. 
Snyder  told  of  what  George  Mason  said  In 
his  Fairfax   County   MUitla   Plan   for   Em- 
bodying  the    People— "We    do   each    of   us, 
for  ourselves  respectively,  promise  to  engage 
a  good  Fire-lock   in   proper   orcter,   and   to 
furnish  ourselves  as  soon  as  possible  with, 
and  always  keep  by  us.  one  Pound  of  Gun- 
powder,  four   Pounds   of   lead,    one   Dozen 
Gua-Fllnts.  and  a  pair  of  Bullet  Moulds,  with 
a  Cartouch  Box.  or  powder-horn,  and  Bag  for 
Balls."  Thus   Mr.   Synder   Ulustrates   a   key 
fact— "Mason  clearly  indicated  that  persons 
individually  armed  at  their  own  expense  con- 
stituted a  source  of  personnel  from  which 
militia  could  be  drawn."  Mason  thus  consid- 
ered the  individual  right  to  bear  arms  to  be 
conceptually  prior  to  a  militia.  As  pointed  out 
by  John  Snyder.  "Mason's  statement  carried 
the  definitive  Implication  that  it  is  because 
the  people  have  the  Individual  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  are  capable  of  exercising  it, 
and  in  fact  do  exercise   it  that  an  active 
militia  can  exist.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
Is  a  militia  depends  on  the  people's  individ- 
ual right  to  keep  and  bear  arms." 
George  Washington  declared  in  1790  that 
A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed 
and  disciplined:  and  their  safety  and  Interest 
require  that  they  should  promote  such  man- 
ufactories as  tend  to  render  them  independ- 
ent of  others  for  essential,  particularly  mUl- 
tary.  supplies."  How  tragically  ironic  It  would 
M  as  our  200th   anniversary  aporoaches  if 
this  Congress  were  to  desecrate  the  Intent 
and  power  of   the   Second   Amendment   by 
passing   gun   controls   which   are   in   direct 
r^  K  *  w'tli  the  Individual  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution 

I  observe  with  interest  that  rarely  does 
anyone  argue  with  the  inviolability  of  the 
riret  Amendment  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  but  yet  many  times 
w>ose  same  champions  of  the  First  Amend- 

Srw."*.  °"^''  *^«  ^"t  to  recommend  re- 
strictive legislation  which  moves  to  disregard 
those  guarantees  of  the  Second  Amendment. 
Wn  ^^"  "y  *^e  fact  that  the  public  has 
sTow..^™*'?"*®**  ^^  network  news  often 
snowing  only  one  side  of  the  gun  control 
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issue— that  In  essence  handgun  registration 
and  even  confiscation  wUl  accomplish  less 
crime  and  safe  streets.  Where  it  Is  obvious 
to  everyone  that  the  First  Amendment  is 
untouchable,  that  same  status  of  the  Second 
Amendment  seems  to  be  forgotten.  Pushing 
aside  the  Second  Amendment  In  an  effort 
to  control  crime  by  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  inanimate  objects— guns— is  dan- 
gerous and  in  many  respects  U  outright  arro- 
gant. 

Purported  "facts"  and  figures  are  widely 
cited  by  proponents  of  restrictive  controls 
to  show  that  firearms  are  a  major  factor  in 
crime  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  effective 
way  to  reduce  crime  U  to  restrict  sharply 
the  availability  of  firearms,  particularly  hand 
guns.  This  "fact"  is  simply  not  so.  The  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  stands  as  the  most  prom- 
inent example  of  the  fact  that  gun  controls 
have  not  worked.  This  Act  is  Ineffective  in 
preventing  crime  as  witnessed  by  the  stag- 
gering Increase  in  the  crime  rate  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  seven  years  this  law 
has  been  on  the  books.  Crime  statutlcs  clear- 
ly indicate,  for  example,  that  it  is  the  cities 
not  the  hunting  areas,  where  the  misuse  of 
in^""?^   occurs.   The   FBI   reports   that   in 
1973  two-thirds  of  all  robberies  occurred  in 
the  big  cities.  These  statistics  also  show  that 
our  less  olensely  populated  areas  have  the 
lowest  homicide  rate.  Coincldentally.  these 
areas  usually  have  the  least  restrictive  laws 
on  the  possession  of  firearms.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to   penalize   the  outdoorsman   for  the 
crlme-ln-the-streets  problem  that  exists  else- 
where. Further.  It  has  been  proven  in  manv 
cities  that  restrictive  gun  legislation  has  not 
solved  their  problem.  The  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  times  a  gun  was  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  murder  has  Increased  since  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  was  passed.  All  of  the 
data  indicates  that  firearm  laws  seem  to  have 
little  effect  in  preventing  the  Ulegal  acquisi- 
tion of  firearms  for  use  in  Ulegal  activities. 
?r  ^»?  ^"^  °^  ^^^^  State  Unlversltv  in 
his  1968  analysU  of  FBI  statistics  in  com- 
parison to  state  firearms  laws  concluded  that 
there  is  no  significant  difference  In  crime 
rates  between  states  that  have  firearms  li- 
censing laws  and  those  that  do  not 

There  has  been  a  series  of  witnesses  be- 
fore this  committee  extolling  the  wonders 
of  handgun  registration  and  handgun  con- 
fiscation. Their  logic  is  as  fallacious  as  It 
!s  simple— that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  legitimate  and  lawful  owner- 
ship and  use  of  handguns  bv  American  citi- 
7ens  and  our  soaring  rate  of  national  crime. 
It  iust  isn't  so. 

For  example,  there  are,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  before  this  committee,  40-mll- 
ion  handguns  owned  by  Americans,  but  in  a 
nation  of  210-milllon  souls,  the  total  of 
homici'Jes  by  firearm  last  year  was  10  340 
Assuming  a  different  handgun  was  used  in 
each  of  those  murders,  we  are  talking  aljout 
a  total  of  two-one-hundredths  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  handguns  used  In  homi- 
cide. Turn  that  figure  and  it  says,  or  should 
say  something  very  staggering  to  those  who 
advocate  confiscation— that  99.98  percent  of 
the  handguns  in  the  country  are  not  used  to 
commit  murder.  But  that  40-mllllon  figure 
may  be  misleading.  The  New  York  Times 
claims  there  are  200-milllon  handguns  in  the 
nation.  That  would  work  out  to  .005  percent 
(five  thousandths  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
handguns  in  the  nation  are  used  to  commit 
murder.) 

That  is  by  no  means  a  statistical  mandate 
for  the  kinds  of  controls  being  considered 
in  this  Congress.  But  there  is  and  there  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  a  serious  mandate  from 
the  American  people  to  this  Congress  to  deal 
with  crime  directly  by  dealing  with  those 
who  commit  crime — dealing  swiftly.  Justly, 
and  where  guUt  is  obviously  and  fairly  estab- 
lished, deal  harshly.  To  paraphrase  an  oft 
repeated  television  editorial:  Get  the  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets.  That's  what  the  Ameri- 


can people  want.  Get  the  criminals  off  the 
streets. 

If  we  in  Congress  can  do  that,  we  wUl  have 
done  more  to  help  ovir  nation  of  beleaguered 
victims  than  any  number  of  gun  controls. 
Flat  out— gun  controls  don't  work  and  they 
won't  work.  Criminal  control  does  work — 
and  will  work  if  we  provide  it. 

Thus,  I  feel  It  Is  a  myth  that  no  guns 
means  no  crime.  As  John  R.  McClory  recent- 
ly stated  in  an  article  on  gun  control  in 
"Shooting  Times":  "You  are  treating  the 
symptom,  not  the  cause,  by  attempting  to 
reduce  crime  by  focusing  upon  one  of  the 
many  instruments  which  may  be  used  to 
commit  crime.  The  answer  to  violent  crimes, 
if  one  exists,  is  a  change  in  the  desire  In  any 
man  to  injure  or  to  kUl  another." 

Mr.  McClory  points  out  that  Switzerland 
"makes  every  male  citizens  above  the  age  of 
16  a  member  of  the  militia  and  requires  that 
each  keep  a  firearm  and  ammunition  in  his 
home.  Yet  the  Incidence  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms in  the  commission  of  crimes  in  that 
country  is  almost  nil.  The  difference  is  not 
the  availability  of  weapons  but  the  general 
sociological  attitude  toward  crime." 

Gun  control  advocates  conveniently  forget 
that  crime  flourishes  when  cotirts  are  lenient 
and  when  the  controls  on  police  officers  ham- 
per effective  law  enforcement.  All  of  the  fire- 
arm laws  in  the  world  are  not  going  to  deter 
crime  until  there  is  a  change  In  the  attitude 
toward  the  role  of  law  enforcement  and  a 
rekindling  of  a  universal  respect  for  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  do  not  minimize  for  a  moment 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  situation  In  this 
country.  Neither  do  I  minimize  the  danger 
of  the  1968  gun  control  laws  on  our  personal 
liberties  or  the  threat  further  firearms  con- 
trol can  bring  as  an  effort  by  those  who  want 
to  disarm  the  private  citizen. 

Some  law  enforcement  officials  desire  that 
there  be  no  handguns  in  the  possession  of 
our  civilian  citizens.  Understandably,  police 
officials  would  hope  to  gain  some  advantage 
against  hostile  forces — criminals.  However, 
this  would  put  the  ordinary  citizen  at  the 
disadvantage  vis-a-vis  criminals.  He  would 
be  in  the  opposite  position  after  giving  up 
his  handgun.  He  would  not  have  a  gun  with 
which  to  defend  himself  against  criminal 
assault  and  the  criminal  would  know  he 
didn't.  Besides,  the  police  would  still  face  an 
armed  criminal  force  without  the  backup  of 
an  armed  law-abiding  citizenry.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  are  many  of  my  feUow  Idahoans. 
that  legislation  curbing  the  purchase  of 
guns  wUl  neither  prevent  a  man  bent  on 
committing  a  crime  from  doing  so.  nor  pro- 
mote safety  by  disarming  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  enorznous  cost  of 
administering  gun  controls.  For  example  be- 
fore the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  was  enacted 
the  present  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  was  merely  a  division  of  the  IRS. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  1968  Act  thU 
Division  of  the  IRS  has  grown  to  a  separate 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  There 
has  plainly  been  a  considerable  Increase  In 
manpower  and  thiis  an  appreciable  Increase 
m  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  law  that  has  not  met  the  test  by  any 
measure.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms  very  adeptly 
pointed  out  this  factor  of  increased  costs  In 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  recently.  In 
that  letter  It  was  shown  that  a  repeal  of  the 
1968  Gvm  Control  Act  would  reduce  the  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  taxpayer.  This  cer- 
tainly makes  common  sense  for  the  tax  dol- 
lars used  in  administering  an  ineffective  law 
during  times  of  great  economic  stress  might 
be  more  effectively  used  elsewhere  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

Gun  control  laws  serve  to  only  harass  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  These  laws,  which  set  up 
administrative  agencies  for  their  enforce- 
ment, leave  the  law-abiding  firearms  owner 
and  dealer  at  the  mercy  of  regulation-happy 
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bureaucrats.  Current  gun  control  laws  im- 
pose endless  red  tape  on  the  ordinary  gun- 
owning  citizen.  This  individual  is  not  a  crim- 
inal but  faces  the  hazard  of  legal  penalties 
resulting  from  often  understandable  omis- 
sion or  error  in  filing  our  ridiculous  forms 
and  complying  with  asinine  Federal  filing 
requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  leave  the  Commit- 
tee with  this  thought.  On  the  eve  of  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act,  Congressman  WlUlam  Bray  warned  the 
Congress  that  it  should  legislate  and  put 
new  laws  on  the  books  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"One,  when  new  laws  are  really  needed, 
because  old  ones  are  unworkable;  not  merely 
because  old  ones  have  never  been  enforced; 
"Two,  to  meet  specific  objectives  and  not 
be  detracted  by  "Red  Herring"  legislation; 
"Three,  only  after  sound  argimients  have 
been  employed,  free  of  taint  or  fear  and  hys- 
teria; 

"Pour,  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution; some  rights  can  not  be  guaranteed 
If  legislation  takes  other  rights  away:  and 

"Five,  only  If  It  can  be  unequivocally  and 
unquestionably  said  that  the  new  laws,  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  our  history,  our 
heritage,  our  role  In  the  world,  and  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  are  really  what  would  be  beet 
for  the  United  States  and  Its  citizens." 

Congressman  Bray's  words  were  absolutely 
appropriate  in  1968  and  they  apply  Jiist  as 
strongly  today.  I  hope  this  Subcommittee 
and  the  Congress  will  take  heed  of  thes« 
points. 

Congressman  Bray  concluded  his  eloquent 
remarks  on  the  1968  gun  control  legislation 
by  stating  that  "the  drive  for  more  gun  laws 
is  a  drive  that  will  never  really  stop  until  the 
ultimate,  extreme  goal  of  total  personal  fire- 
arms confiscation,  and  total  civilian  disarma- 
ment has  been  atttained.  Total  law-abiding 
civilian  dlstu^nament  and  confiscation;  there 
Is  a  real  distinction  to  be  made,  as  surely  no 
one  Is  so  naive  to  believe  that  the  criminal 
win  voluntarily  surrender  his  weapons,  or 
will  voluntarily  cease  his  attempts  to  get 
them  In  any  way  he  can."  I  wholeheartedly 
agree,  for  It  Is  likely  the  criminal  will  get 
hold  of  a  gun  regardless  of  any  law  passed. 
Legislation  imposing  further  restrictions  on 
the  ownership  and  possession  of  hand  guns  Is 
not  the  answer  to  our  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem. Attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
criminal  not  the  gun. 

In  this  regard,  the  Congress  should  do  its 
part  along  with  the  States  in  providing  laws 
to  help  combat  and  prevent  crime  in  this 
country.  I  realize  that  in  determining  how  to 
fight  against  crime  the  question  of  firearms 
use  becomes  inherent — mainly  because  flre> 
arms  are  used  for  legitimate  purposes  not 
just  in  the  commission  of  crime.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  200  million  firearms  are  owned  by 
between  40  and  50  million  people.  At  least 
50  percent  of  the  American  households  own 
at  least  one  gun.  It  Is  completely  under- 
standable why  many  Americans  have  serious 
questions  about  any  attempt  to  control  fire- 
arms. Ouns  are  part  of  our  national  heritage 
and  their  presence  is  Intertwined  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  right  of  possession  Is  specifi- 
cally mentioned  In  our  Constitution.  Thus, 
In  any  debate  on  firearms  and  violent  crime, 
the  factors  of  firearm  use,  the  traditions  of 
universal  firearm  possession,  and  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  that  possession  must  not 
be  ignored.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ef- 
forts to  regulate  and  control  the  tools  of 
crime  and  violence  are  digressions  from  the 
primary  task  of  controlling  criminals  and 
perpetrators  of  violence. 


Nicholas  J.  Lacovara,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Anns, 
after  almost  28  years  of  devoted  and  con- 
scientious service  to  this  body. 

Better  known  as  Johnny  to  his  legion 
of  friends,  Mr.  Lacovara  served  his  coun- 
try in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  His  service  with  the  Senate  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  began  on  June  18,  1947, 
imder  Joseph  E>uke.  Concxurently,  he 
managed  to  complete  his  education  at 
George  Washington  University.  In  July 
of  1956  he  was  named  administrative 
oflBcer  of  the  Senate  recording  studio,  a 
position  he  filled  with  his  usual  dispatch 
and  good  will.  After  10  years  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  was  named  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Sergeant  at  Arms  Robert  G.  Dun- 
phy,  a  position  he  continued  to  fill  with 
distinction  under  the  present  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  William  H.  Wannall. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  will  Join  with 
me  in  expressing  regret  at  the  departure 
from  the  Senate  of  this  capable  and  dedi- 
cated man,  and  further,  in  extending  our 
very  best  wishes  for  a  well-earned  re- 
tirement. 


NICHOLAS  J.  LACOVARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  impending  retirement  of 


THE  DEATH   OF  MRS.   EULALIE 
SALLEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  it  was  considered  unusual 
and  even  improper  for  a  woman  to  aspire 
to  a  career  in  business  or  public  life. 
Fortunately,  this  attitude  has  changed. 
However,  while  it  prevailed,  our  country 
was  denied  the  full  benefit  of  the  skills 
and  wisdom  of  well  over  half  its  citizens. 
Rare,  Indeed,  were  the  women  who  could 
rise  above  the  obstacles  in  their  path  to 
positions  of  responsibility  or  eminence. 
The  few  individuals  who  did  so  had  to 
possess  not  only  great  abilities  but  great 
patience  and  stamina  as  well.  One  woman 
who  possessed  all  these  qualities  in  abun- 
dant measure,  and  who  enjoyed  corre- 
sponding success  and  distinction,  was 
Mrs.  Eulalle  Salley  of  Aiken,  S.C.  This 
outstanding  citizen  died  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  91,  and  I  rise  to  pay  her 
a  few  words  of  well-deserved  tribute. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  many  achievements  of  Mrs.  Salley's 
long  life.  A  biography  entitied  "Eulalle" 
has  already  been  published,  and  since 
her  death  numerous  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  recounting  her  re- 
markable career.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Salley's 
best  known  and  most  adventurous  enter- 
prise was  her  campaign  for  women's  suf- 
frage. For  6  years,  from  1913  to  1919,  she 
traveled  all  over  the  South  and  Midwest 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  19th 
amendment. 

With  this  campaign  successfully  con- 
cluded, she  foimded  a  real  estate  agency 
in  Aiken,  Eulalle  Salley  &  Co.,  and  soon 
had  gained  many  prominent  and  wealthy 
clients.  During  her  career  as  a  realtor,  she 
acquired  great  fame  for  her  development 
and  Improvement  of  large  estates  In  the 
Aiken  area.  Her  business  acumen  was 
publicly  recognized  in  1973  by  the  Aiken 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
when  she  was  named  Woman  of  the  Year. 

However,  Mrs.  Salley  was  a  family 
woman  as  well  as  a  businesswoman.  She 
married  Aiken  attorney  Julian  B.  Salley 
in  1906  and  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother  for  many  years.  Indeed,  her  life  Is 


a  graphic  demonstration  that  a  woman 
can  have  a  successful  career  without  neg- 
lecting family  responsibilities  and  with- 
out sacrificing  any  of  her  feminity. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Salley  was  a  liber- 
ated woman  a  full  half  century  before 
the  phrase  "women's  liberation"  was  even 
coined.  Her  services  to  her  sex,  her  State, 
and  her  Nation  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered in  many  quarters.  In  1969,  she  was 
the  special  guest  of  the  South  Carolina 
GenersJ  Assembly  at  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  feels  an  equal  gratitude  for  the 
accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Salley,  along 
with  great  sorrow  that  she  is  no  longer 
with  us.  As  a  fitting  honor,  I  ask  unaol- 
mous  consent  that  a  selection  of  the  re- 
cent newspaper  accounts  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artidei 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkobb, 
as  follows: 

[FVom  the  Aiken  (S.C.)   Standard,  Mar   lo 
19761 

Mrs.  Sallet,  Lxadkr  of  Sitfferagk,  Dm 

Eulalle  Chafee  Salley,  91,  South  Carollnal 
First  Lady  of  Real  Estate,  died  early  Satur- 
day at  her  home,  Edgewood,  here. 

She  was  burled,  according  to  her  desire, 
In  private  services  for  the  immediate  family 
Saturday  evening  at  St.  Thaddeus  Episcopal 
Church  here. 

Mrs.  Salley  died  of  cancer  and  had  been 
seriously  111  for  the  past  three  weeks.  Tht 
family  suggests  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety for  those  wishing  to  make  memorial*. 

It  was  thought  a  Joke  when  Mrs.  Salley, 
the  widow  of  Aiken  Attorney  Julian  B.  Sal- 
ley, applied  for  a  license  to  become  the  first 
woman  realtor  about  1916.  But  she  went  on 
to  develop  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  careers  in  Aiken's  history. 

At  one  time  or  other,  she  has  sold  almost 
every  large  piece  of  property  in  Aiken. 

Mrs.  Salley  also  sold  many  large  hunting 
preserves  in  the  low  country  and  was  well 
known  in  this  area. 

Her  life's  cause  was  women's  rights.  She 
fought  for  women's  suffrage  in  the  early 
1900s  and  traveled  throughout  the  nation 
trying  to  get  the  I9th  Amendment  ratified. 

It  wasn't  until  1969  that  she  saw  her  own 
state  of  South  Carolina  make  it  officially  le- 
gal for  women  to  vote. 

Mrs.  Salley  was  also  regional  director  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  visited  41 
states  making  speeches  in  the  early  days  of 
the  organization. 

She  knew  intimately  the  rich  and  the  fa- 
mous who  came  to  Aiken. 

She  developed  her  own  style  of  real  es- 
tate in  which  she  would  have  luncheon  on 
the  table  when  winter  residents  arrived  tt 
homes  rented  for  the  season. 

"I  wanted  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
come  to  Aiken,"  she  said. 

She  did,  and  by  this  means,  contributed 
much  toward  establishing  Aiken  as  a  winter 
resort. 

Finding  an  excitement  in  the  stories  of 
Lucy  Pickens,  wife  of  an  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, she  bought  the  historic  Pickens  house  in 
Edgefield  and  began  the  moniimental  task 
of  moving  It,  piece  by  piece,  and  restoring  It 
In  Aiken. 

She  is  survived  by  a  son,  Julian  B.  Salley 
Jr.,  a  daughter,  Eulalle  Rutledge,  two  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandson. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Garden  Club  of  Aiken, 
and  the  Business  and  Professional  Women. 
She  was  selected  as  Career  Woman  of  tbe 
Year  by  the  latter  organization. 

Mrs.  Salley  was  also  named  an  honorary 
citizen  of  tbe  Senior  Men's  Club. 


March  18,  1975 
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Mrs.  Salley  was  born  Dec.  11,  1883  in  Au- 
gusta, the  daughter  of  Marguerite  Eulalle 
Gamble  Chafee  and  Oeorge  Klnloch  Chafee. 
Her  father  was  involved  in  tbe  kaolin  busl- 
oess  in  Aiken  County  and  also  dabbled  in 

land. 

Her  paternal  g^randfather  was  a  Rhode  Is- 
lander who  had  come  to  Charleston  and  later 
settled  on  some  property  in  Kalmia  village 
here  given  to  him  by  his  friend  William 
Greg,  founder  of  the  Oranitevllle  Co. 

Mis.  Salley's  mother  was  an  accomplished 
pianist  and  an  amateiir  architect  who  de- 
signed several  of  Aiken's  homes. 

When  cotton  dropped  to  five  cents  a  pound 
and  times  were  hard  in  tbe  South,  the  Chafee 
family  moved  to  Mrs.  Salley's  maternal 
grandparent's  plantation  in  Louisville,  Qa. 
She  enjoyed  the  animals  on  the  20,000-acre 
spread  and  there  stored  up  memories  of  a 
grandfather  who  cursed  the  Yankees,  a 
strong-willed  grandmother,  and  life  at  a 
plantation  which  caused  a  friend  to  write  of 
it  later,  ".  .  .  where  the  wine  was  never 
sweeter,  the  roses  never  more  beautiful  nor 
the  conversation  more  pleasing." 

SufTering  from  rheumatic  fever  and  un- 
able to  walk  without  crutches  until  she  was 
about  nine,  one  of  her  favorite  things  was 
driving  a  cart  pulled  by  goats. 

About  1892.  the  Chafee  family  moved  to  a 
big  house  on  Laurens  Street,  near  where  the 
Cinema  theatre  is  now.  The  northern  colony 
in  Aiken  was  growing  rapidly  under  Mrs. 
Thomas  P.  Hitchcock's  promotion. 

Mrs.  Salley  was  tutored  privately  and 
graduated  from  the  Aiken  Institute,  the  fore- 
runner of  today's  Aiken  Elementary  School. 
She  attended  Mary  Baldwin  and  Converse 
College. 

In  1906,  she  marched  down  the  aisle  of 
St.  Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church  here  to  be- 
come the  bride  of  the  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Julian  B.  Salley,  a  young  attorney  who  had 
moved  here  from  Salley. 

After  her  two  children  were  bom  she  be- 
gan to  tire  of  bridge-playing.  She  took  up 
golf  at  Highland  Park,  which  was  adjacent 
to  their  first  home;  she  rode  horseback  and 
she  loved  dancing.  Having  her  mother  living 
with  them  at  the  time  and  plenty  of  servants, 
her  hours  were  ^ent  frlvously  untU  she 
read  about  Lucy  Pickens'  granddaughter.  The 
children  of  Lucy  Dugas  Tillman  of  Edge- 
field had  been  deeded  away  by  her  husband 
Ben  Tillman  Jr.,  while  she  was  ill.  Mrs. 
Salley  was  enraged  and  her  anger  led  to  an 
interest  in  women's  rights. 

She  replied  to  an  advertisement  to  Join 
tbe  South  Carolina  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
got  five  women  together  and  organized  an 
Aiken  chapter.  Under  her  leadership  the 
Aiken  group  grew  to  a  100,  canvassiiig  the 
back  roads  of  the  county  for  women's  suf- 
frage. 

She  entertained  on  stage,  rode  at  the  head 
of  parades  draped  in  the  suffrage  color  of 
yellow,  and  even  rode  on  an  airplane's  wings 
In  order  to  drop  suffrage  pamphlets  over  the 
town. 

The  campaign  was  costly,  both  to  her  repu- 
tation, as  suffragettes  were  regarded  as 
"wicked  women"  bent  on  destroying  the 
American  home,  and  to  her  budget  as  she 
bought  space  in  the  Columbia  newspaper  to 
tell  their  story  and  traveled  extensively  mak- 
ing speeches. 

Needing  money,  she  went  to  the  city  clerk's 
office  to  ask  what  kind  of  licenses  she  had. 
The  list  was  read  to  her  and  she  stopped  the 
clerk  at  "real  estate".  She  tried  to  buy  a  real 
estate  and  an  insurance  license,  but  the 
chief  of  police,  standing  in  the  doorway 
listening  to  the  conversation,  said  "Give  it 
to  her;  It's  Just  a  joke  anyway." 

She  rented  an  office,  hired  a  secretary  and 
told  her  husband  what  she  had  done.  Mr. 
Salley  promptly  offered  a  wager,  "ni  bet 
you  $100  you  can't  make  $100  in  six  months." 
Within  a  few  months  she  sold  a  big  bouse 
on  Hayne  Avenue  and  made  a  $1,000  commis- 
sion, Mr.  Salley  had  to  pay  the  bet. 
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In  1919,  she  was  elected  president  of  the 
state  suffrage  organization  and  later  became 
a  regional  vice  president  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. When  tbe  19th  Amendment  be- 
came law  and  suffrage  organization  became 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  she  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  its  formation. 

Her  real  estate  career  led  her  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wealthy  and  famous  that  came 
to  Aiken,  including  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean, 
owner  of  the  Hope  diamond;  Lucy  Mercer 
Rutherford,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce  and  dancer 
Irene  Castle.  Because  of  her  friendships  she 
appeared  on  national  television  and  was  fea- 
tured in  The  National  Observer. 

As  her  business  grew,  she  expanded,  too, 
opening  an  antique  shop  from  which  to  fur- 
nish the  winter  colonists'  "cottages",  as  the 
30-plus-room  homes  were  called,  and  delving 
into  nmdscaping  enough  to  provide  them 
with  blooming  gardens  in  mid-February  on 
a  24-hour  notice.  She  provided  the  wealthy 
with  well-trained  servants  and,  in  general, 
made  it  easy  for  them  to  come  to  Aiken.  She 
lived  up  to  her  slogan,  "We  do  everything 
but  brush  your  teeth." 

Her  personal  collection  of  antiques  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  finds  in  a  house  on  the 
corner  of  Horry  Street  and  Colleton  which 
she  bought  sight-unseen  at  the  county  Mas- 
ter's Sale.  The  previous  owner,  author  Gouv- 
emeur  Morris,  had  many  museum-quality 
furnishings  in  the  home. 

Another  rather  impulsive  buy  was  that  of 
"Edgewood",  the  home  of  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  (Lucy)  Pickens  in  Edgefield  which 
had  deteriorated.  Not  wanting  to  move  to 
Edgefield,  she  offered  to  give  the  home  to  the 
Edgefield  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
the  group  did  not  have  the  money  to  fix  it  up. 
She  decided  to  move  the  house  to  Aiken  for 
her  own  home,  a  decision  which  caused  Edge- 
field Countlans  to  resent  her. 

The  move  took  place  during  the  Depres- 
sion, but  with  faith  and  determination,  she 
continued  the  project  and  met  the  payrolls. 
Two  chandeUers  given  Mrs.  Pickens  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia  had  been  stolen  and  Mrs. 
Salley  learned  later  that  Mr.  Eugene  Grace, 
an  Aiken  winter  resident,  had  bought  them. 
She  couldn't  afford  to  pvtrchase  them  but 
Mrs.  Grace  willed  them  to  her  and  one  hangs 
in  the  dining  room  of  Edgewood  now.  The 
other  was  given  to  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salley  lived  In  Edgewood  until 
their  deaths,  his  in  1951.  It  is  located  atop 
Kalmia  Hill  near  her  grandfather's  first 
homeslte. 

In  1969,  South  Carolina  was  one  of  seven 
states  which  had  never  ratified  the  19th 
Amendment,  despite  her  constant  push  for 
it.  She  persuaded  a  friend.  Sen.  Gilbert  Mc- 
Millan (R-Aiken)  to  bring  It  up  once  more. 
The  day  was  a  grand  one  for  her;  the  amend- 
ment was  ratified  and  she  was  asked  to  come 
to  the  speaker's  platform.  "Boys,  I've  been 
waiting  60  years  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you,"  she  said  smiling.  "I've  been  a  Democrat 
all  my  life  and  it  took  a  Republican  to  get 
this  thing  through." 

She  led  the  formation  of  the  Aiken  Board 
of  Realtors,  held  office  in  it,  and  was  vice 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Although  she  never 
took  a  test  for  a  license,  strangely  enough, 
she  became  chairman  of  the  state  license  law 
committee.  She  was  vice  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  was  chosen  the  First  Lady  of 
South  Carolina  Realtors  in  1959. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Mar.  9, 1975] 
Mas.  ExTLALiE  Sallet,  Woman  Realtor, 


Dies 


Mrs.  Eulalle  Chafee  Salley,  91,  died  Sat- 
urday at  her  home  after  a  short  Illness. 

She  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Oeorge  Klnloch  and  Eulalle  Gam- 
ble Chafee.  Mrs.  Salley  spent  her  early  years 
on  the  family  pbtntAtlon  near  Louisville,  Oa. 


She  moved  to  Aiken  at  the  age  of  9.  Mrs. 
Salley  founded  the  realty  firm  of  Eulalle  Sal- 
ley and  Co.  of  Aiken  about  1920.  She  was 
widely  known  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  for  ac- 
quiring and  developing  estates  for  Aiken's 
prominent  winter  residents.  She  achieved 
many  horticultural  feats,  transplanting  full 
grown  trees  and  venerable  cameUias  from 
old  plantations  to  these  estates. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  she  was  honored  as 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Aiken  Business 
and  Professional  Womens  Club.  In  December 
1973  a  book  on  her  life,  "Eulalle"  by  EmUy 
Bull  was  published,  recovmtlng  many  of  her 
personal  experiences  with  the  wealthy  fami- 
lies and  international  celebrities  who  came 
to  Aiken's  winter  resort. 

In  1906  she  married  the  late  Julian  B. 
Salley,  an  Aiken  attorney.  From  1913  until 
1919,  when  women  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote,  Mrs.  Salley  campaigned  for  women's 
suffrage,  speaking  throughout  the  South 
and  Midwest  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  When 
South  Carolina  approved  the  19th  Amend- 
ment 50  years  after  it  had  been  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Congress,  Mrs.  SaUey  was  the  honor- 
ed guest  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Eulalle  Sal- 
ley Rutledge  of  Aiken;  a  son,  Julian  B.  Sal- 
ley Jr.  of  Aiken;  two  grandcbUdren  and  a 
great-grandchild. 

Private  services  were  held  Saturday  after- 
noon at  St.  Thaddeus  Episcopal  Church  Cem- 
tery. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  tbe  American  Can- 
cer Society. 

George  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge. 

[From  the  Augiista  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  Mar.  9, 

1976] 
Mrs.  EtTLALJE  Sallet  Dies  in  Aiken  at  91 

Mrs.  Eulalle  SaUey,  prominent  realtor  in 
South  Carolina  for  nearly  60  years  and  a  na- 
tional leader  in  the  early  years  of  the 
women's  suffrage  movement,  died  early  Sa- 
turday at  her  home  at  the  age  of  91. 

Private  services  were  held  in  St.  Thaddeus 
Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  Saturday  after- 
noon, with  tbe  Rev.  Howard  M.  Hlckey  offi- 
ciating. 

Mrs.  Salley  founded  the  realty  firm  of  Eu- 
lalle SaUey  &  Co.  in  Aiken  about  1920  and 
continued  to  work  daily  in  her  office  to  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  her  death.  She  became 
widely  known  in  the  1920s  and  '30s  for  ac- 
quiring and  developing  estates  for  Aiken's 
prominent  winter  residents.  She  achieved 
many  horticultural  feats — transplanting 
full-grown  trees  and  venerable  camellias 
from  old  plantations  to  these  estates.  She 
also  acquired  property  in  the  low  country 
for  a  number  of  Northern  sportsmen. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Mrs.  Salley  was  honored 
as  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Aiken  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club,  just 
before  her  90th  birthday. 

In  December  of  that  year,  a  book  on  her 
life,  "Eulalle,"  by  EmUy  Bull,  was  published, 
recounting  many  of  her  personal  experiences 
with  the  wealthy  families  and  international 
celebrities  who  flocked  to  the  Aiken  winter 
resort. 

Born  Dec.  11,  1883  in  Augusta,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  George  Klnloch  Chafee  and  Eu- 
lalle Gamble  Chafee.  Her  early  years  were 
spent  on  the  family  plantation  near  Louis- 
ville, Ga.  When  she  was  nine,  the  family 
moved  to  Aiken. 

In  1906  she  was  married  to  Julian  B.  Sal- 
ley, prominent  Aiken  attorney. 

From  1913  until  1919,  when  women  were 
granted  the  right  to  vote  under  the  19th 
Amendment,  Mrs.  Salley  campaigned  for 
women's  suffrage,  speaking  throughout  the 
South  and  Middle  West  and  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Her  indignation  bad  been  aroused 
when  Ben  Tillman  Jr.,  the  son  of  a  South 
Carolina  senator,  had  been  allowed  under 
the  archaic  laws  of  the  state  to  deed  his  two 
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children  to  his  mother  while  his  wife  was 
111. 

When  South  Carolina  finally  ratified  the 
19th  Amendment  In  1969 — 50  years  after  It 
had  been  passed  by  Congress — Mrs.  Salley 
was  the  honored  guest  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

She  Is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Eulalle 
Salley  Rutledge  of  Aiken;  a  son,  Julian  B. 
Salley  Jr.,  Aiken;  two  grandchildren,  Mrs. 
WUliam  S.  Carr  and  Miss  Sara  Elizabeth 
Salley,  both  of  Aiken,  and  a  great-grand- 
child, Thomas  Joseph  Carr. 

(Prom  the  Florence    (S.C.)    Morning   News, 

Mar.  9,  1975 1 

First  Lady  of  Real  Estate  Dead  at  91 

South  Carolina's  First  Lady  of  real  estate, 

Mrs.  Eulalle  Chafee  Salley,  91,  died  Saturday 

morning.  She  was  to  be  buried  in  private 

ceremonies  at  St.  Thaddeus  Episcopal  Chtu-ch 

Saturday  evening. 

It  was  thought  a  Joke  when  Mrs.  Salley, 
the  widow  of  Aiken  attorney  Julian  B.  Salley, 
applied  for  a  license  to  sell  real  estate  about 
1915.  But  she  developed  one  of  the  most 
successful  real  estate  careers  in  Aiken's 
history. 

At  one  time  or  another,  she  sold  almost 
every  large  piece  of  property  in  Aiken,  and 
also  sold  many  large  hunting  preserves  in  the 
low  country. 

She  fought  for  women's  suffrage  in  the 
early  19008,  traveling  throughout  the  nation 
trying  to  get  the  19th  amendment  ratified 
She  was  regional  director  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  visited  41  states  making 
speeches  in  the  early  days  of  the  organization. 
Finding  excitement  In  the  stories  of  Lucy 
Pickens,  wife  of  an  ambassador  to  Russia, 
she  bought  the  historic  Pickens  House  in 
Edgefield  and  moved  the  structure  piece  by 
piece  and  restored  it  In  Aiken. 

Survivors  Include  a  son,  a  daughter,  two 
grandchildren  and  a  great-grandson. 

(From  the  AUcen,  (S.C.)  Standard.  Mar.  ii 

1976) 

Eulaue  Chapee  Salley 

Eulalle  Chafee  Salley  was  a  remarkable 
woman,  a  legend  In  her  own  time.  Those 
who  knew  her  and  what  she  meant  to  Aiken 
feel  a  keen  loss  In  her  death  Saturday. 

A  great  racontuer  herself,  there  are  many 
stories  to  be  told  about  her,  but  she  was  best 
known  as  one  of  the  first  women  in  real 
estate  and  as  a  proponent  of  women's  rights 
Her  days  as  a  Suffragette  helped  to  pave  the 
way  for  women  at  the  polls  today.  Her  real 
estate  career  helped  put  Aiken  on  the  map. 

By  her  own  example,  she  proved  the 
strength  of  womanhood,  and  vet  retained 
total  femininity. 

She  counted  as  friends  both  men  and 
women— many  famous,  and  many  humble. 

Mrs.  SaUey  was  an  astute  businesswoman, 
but  she  was  also  a  woman  of  great  charity 

She  died  as  she  lived,  in  dignity,  without 
a  lingering  illness. 

Her  death  marks  the  end  of  an  era  of  gilt- 
edged  days  In  Aiken's  hlstorv.  She  left  be- 
hind a  lifetime  of  accomplishment  to  serve 
as  her  personal  memorial. 

Friends  who  envision  an  Instant  encounter 
with  Ood  after  death  smiled  when  thinking 
how  thoroughly  Ood  must  have  been  enter- 
tained Saturday  by  her  arrival. 

Her  quick  wit  was  one  of  her  most  charm- 
ing qualities  and  one  which  she  retained 
untU  she  became  seriously  ill  three  weeks 
ago. 

Her  epitaph  was  written  many  years  ago 
by  Lowcountry  author  James  Henry  Rice: 
".  .  .  Her  visit  .  .  .  caused  a  sensation." 

To  the  members  of  her  famUy,  we  offer 
our  sincere  sympathies.  A  colorful,  witty 
Interesting  and  dynamic  human  has  de- 
parted our  midst. 


March  18,  1975 


[From  the  Augusta  fGa.)  Chronicle,  Mar.  11, 

19751 

Mrs.    Eulalie    Salley 

When  death  came  Saturday  to  Mrs.  Eulalie 
Salley,  at  the  age  of  91,  it  brought  to  an 
end  the  life  of  an  Augusta  native  whose  wide 
range  of  career  and  public  activities  served  to 
inspire  every  person  who  had  felt  her  In- 
fluence. 

In  many  respects.  Mrs.  Salley  was  a  most 
unusual  person.  After  her  marriage  in  1906 
to  Aiken  attorney  Julian  B.  Salley.  she  de- 
veloped a  vital  concern  for  the  status  of 
women  under  the  law.  She  travelled  exten- 
sively through  the  South,  and  the  Nation, 
promoting  the  merits  of  women's  -sufferage. 
She  saw  that  dream  happily  realized  with 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  In  1919. 

She  undertook  with  unselfish  enthusiasm 
and  dedicated  zeal  to  build  a  realty  business 
in  Aiken,  which  she  maintained  virtually 
until  her  last  days.  She  became  widely  known 
in  the  1920s  and  '30s  for  the  beautiful  and 
sprawling  properties  which  she  acquired  and 
developed  for  prominent  Alkenites.  It  was 
fitting  recognition,  therefore,  when  historian 
Emily  Bull  recently  published  a  book  deal- 
ing with  Mrs.  Salley's  experience  with  many 
wealthy  families  and  international  person- 
ages who  came  to  Aiken  as  winter  residents. 
The  same  charm  and  personality  which 
brought  Mrs.  Salley  recognition  In  business 
also  was  manifest  in  her  social  activities 
during  her  long  life.  The  Central  Savannah 
River  Area  has  suffered  a  great  loss  In  her 
death,  but  it  Is  a  more  progressive  and  cul- 
turally-advanced region  for  her  having  been 
a  part  of  It. 


TEACHER  OP  THE  YEAR  HONORED 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
pleased  me  a  great  deal  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  today  in  the  White 
House  that  the  1975  Teacher  of  the  Year 
is  Robert  G.  Heyer  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Heyer  is  a  coach  and  he  teaches 
ninth  grade  physical  science  in  Johanna 
Junior  High  School,  which  is  in  the 
suburban  St.  Paul  School  District  of 
Mounds  View. 

The  President  also  has  selected  Mr. 
Heyer  to  serve  on  the  Commission  on 
Presidential  Scholars. 

This  is  a  big  week  for  Mr.  Heyer  and 
his  family — his  wife,  Marilyn,  and  their 
two  sons.  Timothy  and  Brian.  It  also  is 
a  big  week  for  the  teachers  of  Minnesota 
— whom  Mr.  Heyer  represents  as  1974- 
75  Minnesota  Teacher  of  the  Year— and 
particularly  for  the  teachers  of  Mounds 
View.  The  Minnesota  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Minnesota  State  Pair;  the 
Minnesota  Congress  of  Parents.  Teachers 
and  Students;  and  the  Minnesota  Edu- 
cation Association.  They  join  me  in  the 
pride  we  have  for  Mr.  Hever  who,  I  am 
confident,  will  now  represent  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Nation  in  superb  fashion. 

The  national  teacher  of  the  year  pro- 
gram, now  in  its  24th  year,  is  sponsored 
bv  the  councU  of  chief  State  school  of- 
ficers, the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca  com- 
panies, and  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  It 
is  the  oldest  ongoing  program  honoring 
outstanding  classroom  teachers. 

Minnesota  teachers  are  equal  to  those 
of  anv  State  in  the  Nation,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  since  mv  great 
State  began  particinating  in  the  nation- 
al program  less  than  a  decade  ago.  two 
Minnesota  teachers  have  brought  honor 
to  their  State  by  being  selected  as  na- 
tional teacher  of  the  year. 


One  of  the  requirements  in  the  search 
for  the  Minnesota  teacher  of  the  year 
is  to  include  with  a  nomination  the  nomi- 
nee's philosophy  of  teaching.  Mr.  Hey- 
er's  teaching  philosophy,  as  expressed  by 
him  as  part  of  his  nomination,  helps  ex- 
plain why  he  was  selected  by  a  panel  of 
eminent  educators  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  best  of  our  Nation's  more  than 
2  million  teachers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Heyer's  explanation  of  his 
teaching  philosophy  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  Teaching  Philosophy 
(By  Robert  O.  Hager) 
I  believe  that  teaching  offers  a  life  of 
tremendous  excitement,  one  which  is  filled 
with  diverse  challenges  and  responsibilities 
Students,  parents,  administrators,  other 
teachers,  supportive  staff  members  and  even 
custodians  all  have  their  own  opinions  of 
what  a  teacher  should  be  and  what  he  should 
be  doing.  The  teacher  then  Is  expected  to 
fill  many  roles  depending  upon  whose  eyes 
are  viewing  him.  Although  the  teacher  must 
be  sensitive  to  all  of  these  views.  It  is  im- 
perative that  he  develop  for  himself  a  strong 
personal  philosophy  which  fully  utilizes  his 
personality  and  talents  and  which  wUl  be 
the  framework  from  which  he  will  operate 
In  developing  this  philosophy  he  must  be 
fully  aware  of  the  impact  that  teaching  has 
In  the  development  of  the  lives  of  his  stu- 
dents and  ultimately  on  society  itself. 

I  feel  that  a  teacher's  highest  priority  is 
that  of  his  responsibility  toward  his  stu- 
dents. Teaching  must  be  much  more  than  a 
presentation  of  subject  matter.  The  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  skills,  however  can- 
not be  neglected.  I  want  my  classroom  to  be 
filled  with  warmth,  humor,  and  enthusiasm 
about  science,  but  I  also  want  it  filled  with 
concern  for  individual  worth,  individual 
rights,  and  Individual  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve a  teacher  must  play  a  role  in  helping 
students  develop  self  discipline,  self  confi- 
dence, self  honesty,  reliability  and  humble- 
ness, in  the  classroom  and  outside  of  It.  I 
think  It  extremely  Important  that  my  stu- 
dents leave  my  class  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  science,  toward  life,  and  toward 
themselves. 

In  recent  years  much  has  been  said  about 
faUure  In  schools.  Since  It  Is  extremely  dlfll- 
cult  even  for  adults  to  keep  working  when 
there  Is  no  accompanying  success,  I  feel 
that  my  class  must  be  structured  to  provide 
at  least  some  academic  success  for  every 
student.  However.  I  also  feel  that  failure  Is 
a  part  of  the  real  world,  and  everyone  must 
learn  how  to  react  to  and  cope  with  failures 
when  they  do  come. 

It  Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  establish 
strong,  warm  teacher-student  relationships 
both  at  the  individual  and  collective  level 
If  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  are  to  be 
reached.  To  establish  these  relationships  and 
yet  retain  the  respect  and  discipline  neces- 
sary for  an  overall  effective  educational  at- 
mosphere Is  an  extremely  delicate  matter. 
Involvement  with  students  beyond  the  waUs 
of  the  classroom.  In  Informal  social  activities, 
in  athletics,  and  In  the  community,  coupled 
with  a  sincere  Interest  in  them  as  Individ- 
uals, are  some  of  the  kevs  to  successful  stu- 
dent-teacher relationships.  Finally,  if  • 
teacher  wants  students  to  develop  positive 
attitudes  and  qualities,  he  must  exhibit  these 
traits  himself. 

The  teacher  must  assume  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  good  building 
climate  which  Is  concerned  with  providing 
good  learning  experiences  of  all  types,  both 
currlcular   and    extra   currlcular.   Teachers 
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must  be  supportive  of  their  colleagues  and 
be  willing  to  share  Ideas  and  techniques 
which  may  help  others.  Administrators, 
counselors,  teachers,  and  supportive  person- 
nel must  work  cooperatively  to  establish  a 
building  whlc:i  Is  alive  and  educationally 
productive. 

The  teaching  profession  has  seen  an  almost 
staggering  amount  of  change  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  teacher  who  sits  back  and  hopes 
that  the  right  things  happen  for  education  Is 
neglecting  yet  another  vital  responsibility. 
Active  Involvement  in  professional  organiza- 
tions is  the  only  way  to  insure  continued 
quality  education  and  equal  opportunity  for 
everyone.  To  be  Informed  and  to  be  Involved 
is  to  be  professional. 

The  teacher  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  pub- 
lic relations.  He  must  develop  positive  rela- 
tionships with  the  parents  of  his  students 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  effective  teaching  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  for  the  sake  of 
education  in  general.  Parents  have  vital  con- 
cerns for  their  children's  future,  and  right- 
fully so,  but  too  often  we  forget  they  are  also 
our  employers.  If  we  do  not  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  the  value  of  our  profession  to 
them  and  to  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  can  not  expect  to  get  their  support 
for  the  finances  and  other  things  vital  to 
good  education.  The  public  relations  aspect 
of  teaching  must  never  be  overlooked. 

In  closing,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  teacher 
must  constantly  strive  to  become  the  best 
teacher  that  his  talents  will  allow  him  to  be- 
come, and  to  unselfishly  share  his  knowledge 
and  talents  with  everyone  he  comes  In  con- 
tact with,  especially  his  students. 


QUOTA  SYSTEMS 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  I  receive  more  than  250.000  letters, 
not  only  from  New  York  State,  but  from 
the  other  49  States  as  well.  There  runs 
through  this  mail  a  deepening  concern 
over  the  excesses,  the  follies,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  Pederal  Government's  in- 
creasing big  brother-like  intervention  In 
our  lives. 

Foremost  among  the  topics  mentioned 
in  these  letters  is  the  injustice  being 
visited  upon  our  citizens  in  the  form  of 
"quota  systems."  regardless  of  the  names 
under  which  they  may  be  disguised. 

I  recently  read  a  speech  delivered  by 
Dr.  Alan  J.  Gerber  at  a  public  meeting 
of  community  school  board,  district  20, 
which  covers  the  Borough  Park  and  Bay 
Ridge  sections  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  that 
reflects  this  concern.  Dr.  Gerber,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  board,  and  a  teacher  in 
the  New  York  City  school  system,  sums 
up  admirably  the  ever-growing  scope  of 
Federal  interference  in  our  schools  and 
lives,  and  the  threat  this  poses  to  the 
basic  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gerber's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  Made  bt  Alan  J.  Oerber 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  experimenting  on  an  Increasing 
scale  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  criteria  being  used  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  our  schools  is  not  the  quality  of 
education  and  Instruction  but  rather  the  ra- 
cial composition  of  Its  student  body  faculty 
and  staff. 

We  are  repeatedly  assured  that  the  objec- 
tive of  these  so-called  racial  surveys  Is  the 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination.  Yet  one 
Is  hardly  surprised  that  these  social  engineers 
and  planners  behind  thlB  bustle  are  the  usual 


coUectlvista  laboring  to  expand  the  authority 
of  government  into  all  spheres  of  life.  They 
know  very  well  that  when  "minorities"  are 
set  apart  for  "favored"  treatment  by  the 
government  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  pri- 
vate will  and  the  tragic  and  classic  example 
of  this  paternalism  is  the  American  Indian. 

In  1964  the  Supreme  Court  prohibited 
separation  by  race  In  public  schools.  The  In- 
tent of  the  court  as  I  see  It.  was  to  outlaw 
the  consideration  of  race  In  the  assignment 
of  children  to  public  schools  plays  no  part 
either  In  the  consideration  of  civil  liberties. 
In  fact,  any  inquiry  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  to  above  Is  a  direct  violation  of  one's 
civil  liberties. 

What  Is  the  real  pur{>ose  of  such  a  survey? 
Is  It  to  satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity  of  some 
nosy  bureaucrats?  Is  It  to  help  someone  In 
a  statistics  course  or  for  some  nebulous 
PHD  candidates'  thesis?  I  contend  that  It  Is 
obviovis  that  It  Is  none  of  these.  The  upshot 
of  these  surveys  will  ultimately  serve  to 
put  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service 
and  merit  system  and  kill  It.  Data  collec- 
tion, as  some  other  members  of  this  board 
might  contend  to  the  contrary.  Is  not  the 
end  In  Itself,  rather  It  Is  the  means  toward 
greater  regulation  and  the  tightening  of  the 
noose  of  Federal  control  of  our  schools. 
While  on  one  hand  many  of  us  see  a  need 
for  some  sort  of  community  control  and 
parent  input,  we  see  the  slow  re-centrallza- 
tlon — not  toward  110  Livingston  Street,  but 
toward  Washington,  D.C.  I  contend  that  a 
man  doesn't  look  at  a  road  map  unless  he  Is 
going  somewhere — so  with  this  survey — It 
bodes  111  for  our  district,  our  staff  and  most 
Important  of  all  for  our  children.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  our  school 
system  become  re-centrallzed  by  some  anon- 
ymous bureaucrats  In  Washington,  DC.  Our 
schools  are  not  going  to  become  another 
Post  OflBce  operation  and  woe  to  us  the  day 
when  that  occurs. 

I  fear  that  what  might  be  coming  Is  a 
police  state  with  unlimited  enforcement 
power  needed  to  Implement  "proper"  Inte- 
gration standards  as  required  by  law.  It  Is 
Inviting  to  speculate  about  the  ultimate  pos- 
sibility of  an  enforced  Integrated  society. 
The  next  step  may  be  to  set  up  quotas  for 
neighborhoods — shades  of  the  Infamous 
Welnsteln  decision  in  the  Mark  Twain  case, 
so  that  the  number  of  poor  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  total  number  In  the  com- 
munity. New  homes  funded  by  federal  loans 
may,  under  a  policy  of  social  Integration,  be 
sold  on  schedules  predetermined  by  the  ratio 
of  whites  and  blacks.  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  agnostics  and 
atheists  In  any  community.  These  words  may 
sound  alarmist  now  but  I  think  the  In- 
famous Welnsteln  decision  has  finally  drawn 
attention  to  the  dangers  that  federal  control 
would  mean  to  our  community.  Comprehen- 
sive In  nature  he  proposed  the  realignment 
of  the  housing  situation  in  Coney  Island  to 
alter  the  social  and  racial  structure  of  that 
community. 

Where  in  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  Is 
there  any  power  granted  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  Its  Judiciary  at  that,  to  engage 
in  urban  planning  of  this  nature?  It  all 
stems.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  permis- 
sive stance  that  we  have  taken  In  the  face  of 
the  ever  increasing  growth  of  federal  power. 
First  the  carrot  through  Title  I  then  the 
stick  of  busing.  Folks,  Title  I  is  our  money — 
not  theirs  and  here  is  the  hidden  threat  of 
withdrawal  if  we  don't  comply.  Then  last 
year  we  had  the  ethnic  surveys  of  our  stu- 
dent population  and  I  was  assured  that  this 
was  only  for  the  students,  an  assurance  that 
didn't  make  sense  to  me  then,  and  I  voted  for 
non-compliance.  Yet  we  compiled  and  now 
we  come  to  this,  an  ethnic  survey  of  our  staff. 
We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere.  I  pre- 
dict the  results  of  this  survey  shall  lead  to 
a  massive  dictate  by  the  Federal  government 
for  a  massive  change  in  our  staff  and  hiring 


procedures  where  race  will  overrule  merit. 
All  the  work  and  effort  put  into  our  Per- 
sonnel Procedures — worked  on  by  local  peo- 
ple, staff  and  parents  would  have  been  for 
naught.  All  the  voluminous  Input  will  have 
gone  to  wEiste.  This  cannot  be  let  to  happen. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  "The  natural 
progress  of  things  is  for  liberty  to  yield  and 
government  to  gain  ground."  He  noted  that 
one  of  the  most  profound  preferences  in 
human  nature  is  for  satisfying  one's  needs 
and  desires  with  the  least  possible  exertion, 
for  appropriating  wealth  produced  by  the 
labor  of  others,  rather  than  producing  it  by 
one's  own  labor.  The  stronger  and  more  cen- 
tralized the  government,  the  safer  would  be 
the  guarantee  of  such  monopolies,  in  other 
words,  the  stronger  the  government,  the 
weaker  the  producer,  the  less  consideration 
need  be  given  him  and  the  more  might  be 
taken  away  from  him." 

Indeed  ladies  and  gentlemen  we  are  wit- 
nessing today  the  slow  yet  steady  attrition 
of  our  liberties,  the  right  of  free  choice, 
the  right  to  property  and  the  right  to  educa- 
tion In  our  own  way  and  desire.  All  around 
us  we  see  the  decay,  morally,  spiritually,  and 
physically  of  life,  liberty  and  property. 

District  20  stands  as  an  oasis  in  terms  of 
the  overall  quality  of  life.  What  is  at  stake 
is  this  quality,  our  liberty,  our  property,  and 
ultimately  our  lives. 


TESTIMONY  OP  COMMANDER  ES- 
SLEY  BURDINE,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER, AMVETS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Geor- 
gians are  proud  that  one  of  our  number 
is  the  National  Commander  of  the 
Amvets. 

On  March  13,  Commander  Essley  Bur- 
dine  appeared  before  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  to  present  the 
1975  legislative  program  drawn  up  by  the 
Amvets.  His  remarks  were  forthright 
and  informative  and  articulate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Essley  B.  Buroinz 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee: As  the  Nation^  Commander  of 
AMVETS.  It  is.  as  It  has  been  for  each  of  my 
predecessors,  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  present  AMVETS 
Legislative  Program  for  1975.  and  to  re- 
affirm oiir  continuing  Interest;  and  to  ex- 
press our  steadfast  support  for  the  Initia- 
tives and  positive  action  programs  under- 
taken In  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans  by 
this  Committee  and  Its  members,  and  to 
demonstrate  AMVETS  continuity  of  dedi- 
cated Interest  In  humane,  equitable  and 
sound  veterans  programs.  The  years  have  seen 
vltaUy  Important  achievements  through  the 
establishment  of  this  long  sought  for  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and  other 
proposed  legislation  translated  Into  law  by 
action  of  this  Committee.  AMVFIS  looks  for- 
ward with  confidence  that  the  future  wUl 
prove  as  worthy  of  pride  in  accomplishments 
as  the  past.  In  spite  of  the  very  fundamental 
changes  In  attitude  and  priorities  in  otur 
society  today  which  bode  III  for  our  veterans 
and  the  hard -won  benefits  they  now  enjoy. 
Protection  of  these  existing  benefits  may  weU 
require  a  change  of  emphasis  toward  safe- 
guarding them,  rather  than  seeking  addi- 
tional ones,  however  well  deserved,  or  needed. 
AMVETS  will  continue  to  press  for  what- 
ever Is  required  to  Insure  programs  our  vet- 
erans need  to  maintain  their  rightful  relative 
position  in  the  Nation's  order  of  priorities 
and  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  its  avail- 
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able  social  and  economic  resowrces.  We  arc 
confident  of  the  full  measure  of  support  In 
ouf  endeavors  by  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  this  Committee. 

With  me  today  are  AMVETS  past  National 
Commander,  A.  Leo  Anderson,  the  National 
Executive  Director,  Leon  Sanchez,  and  the 
National  Legislative  Director,  Judge  John  L. 
Horgan,  Jr.,  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  and  State  De- 
partment Commanders,  who  are  the  leaders 
of  our  organization  throughout  the  Nation. 

VA    HOSPn-AL    SYSTEM    AND    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

AMVETS  believes  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  System  faces  an  im- 
minent crisis  of  national  proportions  In  pro- 
viding quality  medical  and  health  care  to 
veterans.  The  underlying  continuing  causes 
have  been  worsening  over  the  past  five  years. 
The  resulting  critical  situation  Is  cumulative. 
AMVETS  would  moat  forcefully  bring  to  your 
attention  the  accelerating  loss  of  skilled, 
experienced,  qualified  medical  personnel  and 
specialists  in  VA  Hospitals  from  coast  to 
coast.  As  serious  as  the  present  situation  is, 


the  prospect  for  the  Immediate  future  is  even 
more  alarming;  it  could  involve  loss  of  al- 
most half  of  our  experienced  general  physi- 
cians, medical  service  directors,  and  certlfl- 
cated-diplomate  specialists.  It  is  not  sub- 
stantially higher  pay  alone.  In  other  institu- 
tional or  private  medical  practice  which  is 
generating  early  retirement  or  resignation  by 
these  doctors.  The  withholding  of  funds  or 
non-budgeting  or  exclusion  of  funds,  dic- 
tated to  the  VA  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  of  up  to  9260  million  in  each 
of  the  past  five  to  seven  years,  has  resulted  in 
marked  deterioration  both  of  qualified  med- 
ical care  delivery,  new  construction  and  re- 
construction of  hospitals,  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide modern,  updated  medical  equipment 
and  facilities  throughout  the  system. 

A  conservative  tabulated  comparison  for 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  in  Institutional- 
ized medicine  Is  given  for  your  consideration 
on  the  following  page.  Incomes  from  private 
medical  practice  In  the  area,  of  course,  are 
much  higher.  Our  dedicated  VA  doctors  do 
not  seek  to  match  private  practice  incomes. 
Special  bonuses  have  been  approved  by  the 


President  (P.L.  93-274)  revising  the  special 
pay  structure  for  medical  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  could  result  in  a  bonus 
for  a  period  of  four  years  service  of  up  to 
$44,000  or  more.  AMVETS  would  strongly 
recommend  to  this  Committee,  legislation 
setting  up  a  separate  pay  scale  and  system  for 
VA  physicians.  AMVETS  supports  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  1645  embodying  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director  resulttag  from  his  study  to  pro- 
vide Improved  incentive  for  quality  medical 
care  to  veterans.  We  respectfully  urge  the 
Committee  to  initiate  appropriate  hearings 
as  soon  as  possible.  AMVETS  realizes  that  in- 
creased incentives  are  needed  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  medical  personnel  and  that 
the  objectives  of  HJl.  1545  represent  merely  a 
first  step  to  a  comprehensive  reconsideration, 
overhaul,  and  revamping  of  the  pay  struc- 
ture for  an  eventual  separate  evaluation  and 
pay  system  for  medical  personnel  throughout 
the  Federal  government.  We  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  lend  their  full  support  to  such 
studies  and  any  needed  implementing  legis- 
lation. 


COMPARATIVE  SALARIES  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Veterans 
Administration 


U.$.  Army 


Washington         Group  HeaKk 
U.S.P.H.S.     Hospital  Center    Washington,  D.C. 


Initial  salary  board  certified  internist  and  subspeciallst. 


$31,552 


> {32, 949 
«+5,900 


>  {37, 340 
«+5,900 


$45,000 


Total 

Salary  after  10  yr. 


38,849 


43,240 


•36,000 


42,566 
•+5,900 


42-44,244 
•  +5, 900 


>52,000 


Total 

Chief  of  subspecialty  service.. 


'$42,900 
'+3,500 

'46,400 

>' 55,000 
•+3,500 


48,466 


48-50, 141 


'>58.500 


•36,000 


44,241 
♦+5. 900 


48-52,000 


Total 

Chief  of  medicfne. 


50,141 


•36,000 


55,000 


Total. 


'55.000 
•+3,500 


>58,S0O 


>  6  yr  prior  service. 

>  4  yr  enlistment 

>  Includes  profit  sharing. 

•  Plus  ^,648  of  Income  is  tax  free,  PX  and  commissary  privileges,  officers'  club,  free  health  care 
for  family,  liberal  letirement,  etc.  (approximate  value:  »S,900). 

•  Plus:  Pretax  fund.  $800  yearly  travel  expenses  for  meetings,  sabbatical  every  7  yr,  free  health  in- 


surance for  family,  free  life  insurance,  annual  cost-of-living  increase  (approximate  value  $3  500 
excludingsabbaticai). 

•  $5,000  more  for  surgeons. 
'  Includes  profit  sharing. 

•  Or  leu. 


We  are  presently  developing  Independent 
data  on  a  national  basis  and  will  be  happy  to 
cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  every  pos- 
sible way  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. AMVETS  is  aware  of  the  several  studies 
In  this  area  being  made  Jointly  and  severally 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Veterans  Administration,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  others.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  medical  licensing  practices  In 
some  physician-starved  states  has  resulted  In 
substantial  Influx  at  VA  Hospitals  of  doctors 
trained  In  foreign  medical  schools  whose 
ability  to  meet  the  highest  qualification 
standards  required  by  most  states  of  Ameri- 
can medical  school  graduates  Is  open  to  seri- 
ous question.  We  invite  the  Conunlttee's 
attention  to  this  facet  of  the  overall  problem. 

I  have  been  unable  to  Identify  specifically 
the  incident,  but  it  Is  apparently  known  to 
a  number  of  people  inside  and  outside  the 
Veterans  Administration,  that  during  the 
term  of  the  previous  Administrator,  Donald 
E.  Johnson,  a  grant  of  funds  to  the  VA  of 
approximately  $170  million  was  refused.  I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  whether  this 
represents  funds  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
other  governmental  or  private  foundation 
sources.  More  specifically,  a  medical  officer 
contract  bonus  program,  similar  to  that  re- 
cently signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  was 
also  refused  by  the  then  Administrator  and 
Central  Office  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  officials,  without  consultation  with 
or   provision   of   any   prior    information   or 


knowledge  thereof,  to  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated VA  hospital  physicians.  I  believe  the 
Committee  may  desire  to  look  into  these 
matters  as  they  are.  If  established,  factors 
contributing   to  the  present   crisis. 

AMVETS  commends  this  Committee  for  the 
enactment  of  malpractice  protection  for  the 
personnel  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  j)er- 
sonnel.  We  believe  on  minor  amendment  to 
this  law  is  necessary  and  desirable.  In  certain 
instances,  VA  professional  medical  personnel, 
other  than  those  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  perform 
medical  functions,  in  connection  with  VA 
health  service  units  at  VA  Regional  Offices 
and  elsewhere,  which  render  them  liable  also 
for  suits  Involving  malpractice  or  negligence. 
BroadetLlng  the  statutory  language  to  cover 
all  VA  medical  employees  to  Include  wording 
such  as,  "in  and  for  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration", while  retaining  the  present  specific 
protective  coverage  for  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  would  be 
desirable,  and  we  recommend  the  Commit- 
tee's appropriate  action. 

AMVETS  believes  that  the  strongest  safe- 
guards to  insure  the  continued  sole  admin- 
istration of  all  Veterans  Benefits  Programs, 
partictilarly  Medical  Programs,  by  the  VA 
be  Incorporated  into  any  eventual  National 
Health  Insurance  Program.  We  urge  this 
Committee  to  insiire  additional  positive  legis- 
lation precluding  merger,  take-over  or 
phase-out  of  Veterans  Benefits  Programs, 
without  prior  review  and  approval  by  this 


Committee  and  the  Congress,  to  insxu'e  VA's 
retention  of  administration  and  control,  as 
a  separate.  Independent  agency. 

AMVETS  supports  early  separate  considera- 
tion of  appropriate  Increased  travel  and  per 
diem  allowances  for  certain  eligible  veterans 
to  Veteran  Administration  facilities  for  medi- 
cal treatment  when  such  travel  has  been 
properly  authorized  by  the  VA. 

19T6    VA    BUDGETART    CONSIDERATIONS 

While  AMVETS  recognizes  the  Veterans 
Administration  budget  projection  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976  is  $16.4  bUlion,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  the  quantita- 
tive dollar  totals  stated  and  how  much  of  this 
total  represents  Infiatlonary  effects,  and  the 
Impact  upon  the  quality  of  services  to  vet- 
erans these  Inflated  dollars  will  provide.  The 
dollar  tottUs  are  large,  but  the  amount  and 
kind  of  services  they  will  provide  will  con- 
tinue to  diminish,  most  alarmingly  in  terms 
of  the  quality  of  these  services.  The  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct (ONP)  allocated  to  veterans  needs  con- 
tinues its  long  downward  trend,  significantly 
reduced,  in  terms  of  "real"  dollars,  even  tw- 
fore  the  current  Impact  of  unprecedented 
rates  of  inflation  and  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. A  diligent  inquiry  Is  necessary  to  de- 
velop more  meaningful  bench-marks  for 
evaluating  quality  of  service  versus  quanti- 
tative dollar  totals  for  veterans  programs. 
Such  indicators  should  Include  offsetting  eco- 
nomic Input  beneflts  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, such  as  increased  tax  revenues  paid 
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by  veterans  as  a  result  of  their  VA  train- 
ing education,  rehabilitation  and  the  new 
Job  placement  and  veterans  employment  pro- 
grams. Industry  performance  improvements 
resiUting  from  veterans  hoiising  loans,  etc., 
should  also  be  Included.  Veterans  programs 
should  not  be  viewed  only  in  terms  of  out-go 
but  also  of  Input  to  the  nation's  economy 
as  well.  _ 

AMVETS  Is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
Impact  that  the  reduction  in  personnel  pro- 
posed in  the  1976  Budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veteran  Beneflts  of  595  positions  in 
their  average  annual  employment  will  have 
on  the  efficient  accomplishments  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veteran  Beneflts'  mission.  Our 
concern  is  based  on  ovu*  best  evaluation  that 
the  Department  with  Its  present  current 
workload  is  already  approximately  500  posi- 
tions below  needed  personnel  levels.  The  ftill 
Implementation  of  PX.  94-508  for  veteran 
representatives  at  educational  Institutions 
will  require  approximately  $4  million  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  400  plus  positions  to 
provide  minimal  coverage  at  educational  in- 
8tltutlons  and  will  require  perhaps  300,(X>0 
miles  of  travel.  This  estimate  is  based  on  ap- 
plications for  eligible  veterans  in  a  range  of 
135,000  to  130,000. 

Because  of  the  current  economic  situation, 
we  believe  these  estimates  to  be  conservative. 
The  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits  work- 
load continues  to  exceed  normal  levels  and 
requires  approximately  $3  million  in  overtime 
for  on-duty  personnel.  As  experienced  by 
other  agencies,  there  are  factors  such  as 
fatigue,  work  situation,  satisfaction,  and 
family  matters  which  place  an  absolute  limi- 
tation upon  overtime  performance.  We  be- 
lieve, at  all  cost,  the  VA  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  avoid  recurrence  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  which  developed  last  year  In  Cali- 
fornia with  such  adverse  public  reaction. 
In  our  opinion,  an  additional  500  qualified 
personnel  are  needed  by  the  Department  to 
effectively  carry  out  new  and  additional  pro- 
gram responslbUltles.  Again  our  best  esti- 
mate is  that  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
mentioned  above,  P.L.  93-508  fifty  percent 
rule  will  require  an  additional  32  positions 
and  approximately  |1.6  million.  The  pro- 
vision of  Pi.  93-569  concerned  with  veterans 
housing  will  require  an  excess  of  25  positions 
and  approximately  $300,000  and  the  educa- 
tional loan  provisions  of  PX.  93-608  will  also 
require  additional  personnel  and  funding. 

VETBtANS   HOT7SINO 

AMVETS  Is  fully  aware  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Nation's  economy  and  particularly  Its  direct 
and  immediate  Impact  upon  the  housing  In- 
dustry. We  congratulate  this  Committee  on 
the  comprehensive  measure  enacted  and  ef- 
fective January  1,  1976.  This  has  made  the 
svailablUty  of  mortgage  money  through 
normal  channels  for  veterans  considerably 
easier  to  secure.  We  would  suggest  consider- 
ation of  an  untapped  source  for  Immediate 
use  to  stimulate  this  area  of  the  economy. 
There  exists  within  the  present  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration full  legal  authority  for  making 
direct  loans  to  veterans.  This  authority  has 
never  been  utUlzed  on  more  than  a  token 
basis  and  never  In  lu-ban,  large  city  areas. 
We  are  aware  that  the  President  has  re- 
leased funds,  which  should  be  beneficial  in 
the  housing  industry  and  mortgage  banking 
areas.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
structuring  of  these  sotirces  of  funds  will 
not  immediately  meet  the  needs  of  veterans 
presently  seeking  and  In  desperate  need  of 
housing,  with  reasonable  rates  of  long-term 
financing. 

We  believe  further  that  quick  expansion 
of  this  existing  program  of  direct  loans  to 
veterans  for  housing  Is  feasible  and  could 
»fely  use  as  a  back-up  loan  guaranty  fund, 
under  proper  safeguards,  some  portion  of  the 
immense  reserve  represented  by  trust  funds 
supporting  the  Veterans  Administration  In- 
surance Program.  Direct  loan  avallabUlty 
"Ota  Veterans  Administration  funds,  would 


tap  an  entirely  new  source  of  funding  and 
provide  an  Immense  stimulation  both  to  the 
hotisUig  industry  and  the  durable  goods  in- 
dustry, which  provides  the  supplies  and  mat- 
rials  for  housing.  Such  a  program  should  pro- 
vide a  non-inflationary  contribution  to  a 
rapid  upturn  of  the  economy.  Despite  recent 
trends,  the  long-range  experience  of  the  VA 
Loan  Guaranty  Program  on  G.I.  loan  guar- 
anty refaults,  provides  assurance  of  reason- 
able risk  in  use  of  Insurance  trust  funds  as 
a  loan  guaranty  back-up  reserve.  This  direct 
loan  program  should  be  made  available  and 
administered  through  every  VA  regional  of- 
fice under  tight  supervision  and  control.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  a  program  could 
be  coordinated  with  other  agencies  respon- 
sible for  urban  redevelopment,  rehabilitation 
of  inner  city  areas,  aU  of  which,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  falling  to  meet  goals  estab- 
lished fOT  them  and  have  seemingly  been 
tinable  to  effectively  coordinate  the  variety 
of  programs  which  they  administer. 

AMVKTS  supports  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
3312  to  provide  mortgage  protection  life  In- 
surance to  certain  veterans  unable  to  acquire 
commercial  life  insurance  because  of  service - 
connected  disabilities.  Veterans  with  service- 
connected  heart  conditions  or  other  disabili- 
ties may  be  completely  unable  to  obtain  com- 
mercial life  Insurance  at  any  price.  He  may 
be  eUglble  for  a  VA  home  loan  but  cannot 
buy  mortgage  cancellation  life  insurance  to 
protect  his  widow  should  he  die  before  the 
loan  is  paid.  Under  such  legislation  the  VA 
Administrator  would  be  directed  to  set  up  a 
program  with  premiums  established  at  a  level 
which  would  be  self-sustaining. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

AMVETS  commends  the  Congress  for  ex- 
tending the  educational  eligibility  period 
from  36  to  45  months,  but  recommends 
amendment  of  the  law  to  permit  the  veteran 
to  piusue  appropriate  study  programs  for 
post  graduate  Masters  or  Doctoral  degrees. 
In  view  of  post  Viet  Nam  war  era.  four  years 
of  college  does  not  constitute  full  educational 
rehabilitation.  During  the  1960's.  the  Viet 
Nam  War  substantially  transformed  our  col- 
leges and  universities  Into  soclaUy  acceptable 
draft-evasion  mechanisms  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  attend.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
longed situation,  for  most  worthwhile  long- 
time career  Jobs,  four-year  "standard"  col- 
lege degrees  are  no  longer  enough  to  allow 
Veterans,  with  a  military  service  time-lag  and 
educational  disadvantage  to  compete  with 
the  non-veteran  stay-at-homes  who,  as  a 
result,  have  superior  employment  qualifica- 
tions now  demanded  by  employers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Increased  competition  from 
women,  veterans  must  overcome  in  every  Job 
or  professional  category. 

W.W.  II  veterans  this  year  wlU  reach  an 
average  age  of  57-58  years  of  age.  Many  of 
these  veterans  began  their  working  career 
Immediately  following  W.W.  n  discharge,  in 
manual,  semi-skilled  occupations  and  trades. 
Substantial  ntunbers  were  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  of  the  O.I.  Educational  Bene- 
fits then  available.  Literally  thousands  are 
being  permanently  displaced  by  computerized 
and  automated  equipment  In  the  Jobs  they 
perform.  Because  of  their  age  and  lack  of 
advanced  education  and  training,  they  face  a 
bleak  and  almost  impossible  prospect  for 
future  employment.  AMVETS  believes  that 
this  Committee  should  sympathetically  con- 
sider Initiating  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit, on  a  one-time  basis,  such  veterans  who 
have  never  \ised  their  G.I.  Educational  Bene- 
fits, as  an  appropriate  period  of  up  to  12 
months  eligibility  for  VA  approved  re-train- 
ing and  education  in  skills  presently  required 
by  business  and  industry. 

Korean  War  Veterans,  likewise,  who  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  G.I. 
Educational  Beneflts  available  to  them,  have 
reached  an  average  age  and  family  status  In 
which  they  have  children  reaching  college 
age.  AMVETS  would  again  recommend,  as  we 


did  recommend  in  the  past,  unsuccessfully, 
for  W.W.  II  Veterans,  the  consideration  for 
some  form  of  federal  net  tax  credit  on  their 
annual  tax  return,  which  would  make  avail- 
able funds  for  their  use  to  defray  some  of 
the  rising  costs  of  college  education  of  their 
chUdren.  Various  net  tax  credits  for  other 
groups  have  been  suggested.  We  believe  this 
Korean  net  tax  credit  oould  be  included  in 
any  eventual  plans  developed  for  Internal 
Revenue  Services  Implementation. 

VETERANS   EMPLOTMXNT 

AMVETS  recognizes  with  sincere  gratitude, 
the  special  attention  given  by  the  Committee, 
and  legislation  enacted  by  Ck)ngress  through 
its  efforts,  to  assist  veterans  seeking  Job 
training  and  employment,  particularly  Viet 
Nam  era  veterans,  in  the  Readjustment  Acts 
of  1972  and  1974.  We  are  convinced  it  wUl  be 
necessary  for  this  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  direct  continuing  attention  and 
monitoring  to  insure  effective  early  imple- 
mentation of  these  highly  promlstog  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  under  the  President's  Amnesty 
Program,  Included  among  those  entitled  to 
preferred  referral  by  State  Employment  Of- 
fices, are  military  deserters  returned  under 
the  Amnesty  Program.  AMVETS  opposes  in- 
clusion of  such  deserters  and  believes  entitle- 
ment should  be  Umited  to  those  veterans 
who  served  honorably  and  who  hold  an 
honorable  or  other  than  dishonorable  dis- 
charge from  their  military  service. 

Purther,  If  the  various  employment  assist- 
ance programs  are  to  achieve  their  goal,  we 
would  respectfully  request  the  Committee 
and  each  of  the  individual  members,  to  exert 
every  effort  to  persuade  the  President  to 
launch  an  all-out  public  information  cam- 
paign by  the  White  House  and  all  govern- 
mental agencies,  focused  on  the  severe  un- 
employment situation  of  veterans  In  our 
troubled  economy  and  that  such  a  program 
be  given  support  comparable  and  equal  to 
that  the  President  gave  to  the  Anmesty 
Program. 

To  further  stimtUate  the  national  economy 
by  increasing  cash,  which  would  be  immedi- 
ately spent  for  food,  shelter.  8md  clothing, 
AMVETS  respectfully  suggests  the  feasibility 
of  legislation  which  would  authorize  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  make  prepayment 
of  service-connected  compensation  payments 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  to  such  service- 
connected  veterans  presently  on  the  VA  com- 
pensation rolls,  who  are  In  receipt  of  compen- 
sation for  disabilities  of  10  and  20  percent. 
We  are  informed  that  such  quarterly  pre- 
payments would  require  enabling  legislation. 
We  believe  that  such  a  procedure  would 
involve  substantial  administrative  savings  to 
the  VA  and  would  follow  the  present  practice 
in  effect  in  many  states  with  respect  to 
State's  Workmen's  Compensation  payments. 
There  Is  a  precedent  for  prepavments  in  the 
VA's  temporary  prepayment  of  annual  divi- 
dends for  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 
That  prepayment  program  was  adopted  to 
provide  a  rapid  Infusion  of  cash  Into  the  na- 
tional economy  diulng  prior  economic  reces- 
sion. In  view  of  the  desire  of  the  President 
and  Congress  at  this  time  to  Increase  the  na- 
tional cash  fiow,  such  legislation  would  be 
desirable  and  effective  at  this  time. 

Similarly,  AMVETS  believes  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  early  action  be  taken  to  impose 
effective  cmrbs  on  illegal  aliens,  now  esti- 
mated from  8  to  11  million,  who  are  presently 
in  the  U.S..  compounding  our  Increasingly- 
serious  economic  difficulties,  and  problems,  by 
holding  an  estimated  3  million  Jobs  badly 
needed  by  American  citizens;  by  not  paying  • 
their  share  of  taxes;  by  diverting  cash  out 
of  the  country;  and  by  straining  already 
overtaxed  welfare  and  social  resources. 

AMVETS  strongly  supports  the  legislation 
introduced  three  times  by  Congressman  Peter 
Rodino,  and  twice  approved  by  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  and  measures  supported 
Jointly  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Acting  U.S.  Attorney  General,  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  Attorney  General  IiCvl,  which 
-would  make  It  unlawful  for  employers  to  hire 
Illegal  aliens,  and  the  requirement  that  every 
person  seeking  a  Job.  regardless  of  his  birth- 
place, national  origin  or  citizenship,  be  re- 
quired to  sign  an  affidavit  that  be  is  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  a  legal  permanent  alien  resident. 

We  believe  such  a  requirement  to  be 
necessary  and  essential  as  considerable  pub- 
licity highlights  the  difficulties  of  the  Im- 
migration &  Naturalization  Service  and  Its 
understaffed  Border  Patrol  to  provide  any 
effective  bar  to  the  entry  of  such  lllegail 
aliens.  AMVETS  believes  such  a  measure 
would  contribute  substantially  to  an  accele- 
rated economic  recovery  of  the  Nation,  and 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  Viet  Nam  era  veterans 
among  whom  unemployment  levels  are  at 
least  double  the  8.2  percent  of  the  general 
population.  Only  legal  responsibility  placed 
on  employers  has  any  chance  of  effective 
restraint  or  limitation  of  this  tidal  wave  of 
illegal  aliens,  into  the  Nation's  labor  market. 

AMVETS  opposes  the  President's  proposal 
to  limit  Cost  of  Living  Increases  for  govern- 
ment employees  to  five  percent  and  to  im- 
pose a  freeze  on  further  civilian  and  military 
retiree  Cost  of  Living  raises  through  mid- 
1976.  To  limit  such  measures  to  government 
workers  and  civilian  and  military  retirees 
constitutes  a  most  unfair  and  discriminatory 
action,  particularly  In  the  face  of  adamant 
refusal  to  limit  private  sector  business  or 
labor  by  any  similar  constraints.  Projections 
of  overall  future  costs  of  $157  billion  with- 
out such  limitation  on  governmental  payees 
can  best  be  summarized  in  the  words  of  the 
great  British  Prime  Minister  Disraeli,  that 
"there  are  lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics." 
Particularly,  since  not  one  economic  forecast 
of  the  experts,  within  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  even  close  to  actual  results. 
AMVETS  asks  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  Committee  to  oppose  the  Imposition 
of  these  discriminatory  limitations,  which 
have  a  direct  adverse  effect  on  all  involved, 
a  very  substantial  number  of  whom,  29  mil- 
lion, are  veterans,  and  additionally  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries. 

NATIONAL    CEMETERY    SYSTEM 

AMVETS  has  been  gratified  with  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration of  the  National  Cemetery  System. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  momen- 
tum of  this  program  could  and  should  be 
accelerated.  The  problem  here  would  appear 
to  rest  upon  a  question  of  proper  funding.  A 
number  of  national  cemeteries  have  been 
authorized  but  the  funds  for  establishing 
even  those  already  authorized  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  at  this  time  to  develop 
national  guidelines  and  policies  and  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  and  long-range  plans  to  in- 
sure the  full  establishment  of  the  system.  In 
this  connection,  AMVETS  strongly  recom- 
mends and  will  support  legislation  compara- 
ble to  that  which  presently  authorized  and 
required  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
maintain  at  least  one  Regional  Office  in  each 
of  the  50  States.  Similarly,  AMVETS  believes 
there  should  be  authorization  and  require- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one 
National  Cemetery  in  each  of  the  50  States. 
This  should  not  be  in  derogation  of  encour- 
aging Individual  state  programs. 

AMVETS  commends  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's performance  in  assuming  admin- 
istration of  approximately  103  established 
Army  and  VA  cemeteries,  and  its  plans  for 
activating  four  new  cemeteries  In  1976,  and 
additional  ones  in  1977  now  in  the  site  loca- 
tion and  planning  stages.  We  note,  however, 
that  at  least  two  years  wUl  probably  pass  be- 
fore the  first  veteran  Interment  In  these  new 
cemeteries.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  con- 
tinuing Interest  of  the  Committee  in  moni- 


toring progress  in  this  V.A.  program  and 
support  for  its  essential  and  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

VETERANS    DAT,    NOVEMBER    11 

AMVETS  wishes  to  thank  the  members  of 
this  Committee  who  have  supported  action 
by  Congress  restoring  the  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day  to  Its  traditional  date  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  All  but  six  of  the  individual  States 
have  taken  such  action.  The  reasons  are  many 
and  I  am  sure  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  Committee. 

VETERANS    PREFERENCE    AND    BENEFITS 

The  war -earned  special  status  of  veterans 
in  our  society  and  the  benefits  a  grateful  peo- 
ple and  Congress  have  provided  over  the  last 
fifty  years,  have  been  maintained  and  de- 
veloped In  large  measure  only  by  constant 
Congressional  diligence,  humane  considera- 
tion and  supervision.  Measures  adversely  af- 
fecting this  special  status  aimed  at  eventual 
abollsiimeat,  are  today  being  initiated  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Many  such 
measures  originate  outside  the  traditional 
jurisdictional  boundaries  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  Congress.  Of  first 
concern  to  AMVETS  and  all  veterans  are  a 
variety  of  measures  designed  to  reduce  or 
completely  eliminate  Veterans  Preference  in 
hiring,  promotion,  and  retention  In  the  career 
Federal  Civil  Service.  AMVETS  implores  this 
Committee,  and  each  of  its  members  in  his 
or  iier  capacity  on  any  of  the  committees  on 
which  he  or  she  serves,  to  exert  every  effort 
to  stop  this  continuing  erosion  and  to  safe- 
guard the  special  status  of  veterans  In  their 
merit,  career.  Civil  Service  employment. 

While  not  directly  within  the  Jurisdictional 
purview  of  this  Committee,  there  is  a  matter 
AMVETS  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  for  their  individual  consideration. 
P.L.  93-647,  effective  January  1,  1975,  con- 
tained a  rider,  as  part  of  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  Act,  which  for  the  first  time 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  requires 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.  and  all  its  agen- 
cies, to  act  as  a  collection  agency,  and  per- 
mits garnishment  of  the  salaries,  payments 
or  reimbursements,  made  to  active  duty  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel,  and  retirees, 
civilian  and  military,  consultants,  or  quasi- 
governmental  agency  employees  or  persons 
receiving  disability  payments  or  reimburse- 
ments of  any  kind  from  the  government.  The 
surreptitious  manner  in  which  this  rider  was 
attached  to  the  Law,  though  piously  limited 
to  "lawful  alimony  and  child  support"  pay- 
ments for  the  present,  breaks  a  200  year-old 
precedent,  and  will  certainly  be  only  the 
opening  wedge  which  will  convert  the  Fed- 
eral government  into  the  largest  garnishee 
agent  in  the  world.  No  wild  guesstimate  of 
the  costs  of  performing  such  garnishee  ac- 
tivities has  ever  been  attempted  by  the  in- 
teragency committee  of  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  U.S.  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  now  attempt- 
ing to  develop  guidelines  for  Implementation, 
though  a  figure  of  $18  million  a  year  has  been 
a  first  guess.  Whether  as  Implemented  the 
language  of  the  Law  will  require  similar  ac- 
tion by  all  state,  municipal,  local  govern- 
ments and  entities  partially  funded  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  Is  not  known  at  present. 

This  provision  is  a  basic  change  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immunity  of  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment,  as  the  Sovereign.  Whatever  the 
final  guidelines  and  implementing  mechan- 
ics, the  process  will  create  the  most  Im- 
mense, complex,  burdensome  and  expensive 
payroll  deduction  program  ever  undertaken 
since  Federal  income  tax  withholding  was  in- 
stituted. In  this  matter,  AMVETTS  believes 
immediate  Congressional  and  individual 
Committee  member  action  to  repeal  this  Ill- 
advised  provision  of  PX.  93-^7  should  be 
Initiated  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
origins  of  the  rider  should  be  made. 


In  similar  fashion,  AMVETS  believes  a 
timely  reconsideration  of  every  aspect  of  the 
VA  Pension  Program  and  its  interrelation 
with  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  other  systems  must  be  made  without  de- 
lay to  prevent  the  absorption  or  merger  and 
eventual  loss  of  a  separate  VA  pension  sys- 
tem for  veterans  and  their  dependents.  AM- 
VETS cannot  believe  that  Congress  Is  willing 
to  allow  its  veterans  and  their  dependents 
to  subsist  on  a  bare  welfare  poverty  level,  nor 
to  have  the  ac'.minlstration  of  Veterans  Pen- 
sion Programs  pass  from  the  hands,  respon- 
sibility, and  control  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  become  simply  another  welfare 
program.  Legislation  Is  badly  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  or  reduction  of  veteran  and 
beneficiary  pensions  each  time  there  is  a 
change  in  the  Social  Security  level  of  pay. 
ments. 

VETERANS     ADMINISTRATOR,     ELEVATION     TO 
CABINET    RANK 

AMVETS  continues  to  urge  this  Committee 
and  its  members  to  support,  by  every  avail- 
able means  collectively  and  individually,  the 
elevation  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Administration  to  full  Cabinet  rank  and  sta- 
tus, as  befits  the  importance  of  its  mission, 
national  scope,  size  and  variety  of  its  oper- 
ations, the  number  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents it  is  responsible  for  serving,  and  its 
vital  relation  to  the  Nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic stability  and  welfare. 

20TH    CENTDRT   FTTND "THOSE    WHO   SERVED" 

The  Committee  Is  fully  familiar  by  now 
with  the  recommendations  for  substantial 
changes  in  the  entire  Veterans  Benefits  Sys- 
tem made  by  the  20th  Century  Fund  Task 
Force.  In  substance,  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  would  destroy  the  inde- 
pendent identity  and  benefits  delivery  struc- 
ture administered  and  controlled  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  we  know  it  today. 
AMVETS  is  vigorously  opposed  to  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  proposed  changes,  particularly 
those  which  would  Integrate  and  merge  vet- 
eran programs  into  general  health  and  wel- 
fare systems;  transfer  pension  programs  to 
the  control  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, and  allow  provision  of  veterans  med- 
ical-care delivery  to  be  provided  outside  VA 
administrative  responsibility  and  control. 
AMVETS  urges  Intensive  Independent  inves- 
tigation of  every  facet  of  this  report  by  the 
Committee  and  Congress.  AMVETS  will  co- 
operate In  every  way  with  the  Committee  to 
assess  the  destructive  Impact  of  the  report, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  opposition  of 
AMVETS  will  receive  full  consideration  by 
this  Committee  and  Congress. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

AMVETS  will  have  a  continuing  Interest  in 
other  legislative  measures,  I  have  not  spe- 
cifically touched  upon  here.  We  are  awaie 
some  of  these  have  already  been  introduced, 
or  may  soon  be.  It  is  our  hope  the  Committee 
will  extend  to  these  matters  the  sjrmpathetic, 
careful  scrutiny  and  consideration  which  Is 
its  hallmark.  We  hope  also  Its  recommenda- 
tions will  produce  positive  results  In  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  In  formulating  a 
plain  language  "real"  dollar  iformula  and 
statement  truly  representative  of  the  veter- 
ans actual  share  of  our  nation's  "real"  In- 
come and  resources,  and  thus  bring  stated 
expenditures  for  veterans  benefits  Into  clear 
focus  and  proper  national  perspective. 

May  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  express- 
ing our  appreciation  for  affording  AMVffrS 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee.  We  wish  to  expreat 
our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Committee's  oat- 
standing  staff  members,  fc»'  their  constant 
kind  consideration  and  assistance  extended 
to  our  organization  and  Its  National  Officers. 
I  respectfully  extend  my  sincere  persons! 
thanks,  and  that  of  all  AMVETS  whom  I  rep- 
resent here  today.  Thank  you. 
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SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OP  1975— S.  7 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  Senate  passage  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1975,  S.  7,  it  seems  appropriate  to  make 
several  observations  on  the  final  Senate 
version. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  in  the  last  session  and  in  this 
session  of  Congress  it  has  been  my  desire 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  protect 
our  Nation  s  environment  and  still  allow 
for  recovery  of  the  resource.  My  three 
paramount  objectives  have  not  changed : 
First,  to  require  reclamation  of  the  mined 
lands ;  second,  to  treat  the  surface  owners 
fairly:  and  third,  to  allow  our  Nation  to 
use  its  abundant  supply  of  coal. 

Although  I  am  less  than  satisfied  v/ith 
the  results  of  our  efforts,  I  voted  for  the 
bill  because  I  feel  it  accomplishes  goals 
all  of  us  think  are  important.  Neverthe- 
less. I  have  strong  reservations  about  sev- 
eral key  provisions  in  the  bill. 

One  major  accomplishment  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  gives  the  surface  owner  the 
prerogative  to  grant  or  to  withhold  con- 
sent to  surface  mine  the  Federal  coal 
under  his  surface.  Previously  this  right 
was  not  established.  There  is  ho  doubt 
"surface  owner  consent"  has  become  a 
major  objective  insofar  as  most  ranchers 
and  farmers  and  nearly  all  environmen- 
talists in  the  West  are  concerned.  It  is  my 
feeling  bona  flde  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  choose  not  to  have  their  lands  mined 
should  have  the  right  to  withhold  their 
consent.  However,  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  choose  to  give  their  consent  should 
be  fairly  compensated. 

Senators  will  remember  a  royalty  pay- 
ment to  surface  owners  which  I  proposed 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  did  this  after 
nearly  every  Senator  on  the  Interior 
Committee  repeatedly  rejected  any  con- 
sideration of  surface  owner  consent. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
when  the  conference  report  was  passed,  I 
expressed  the  hope  Congress  in  the  next 
session  would  refine  the  issue  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  preserve  the  right  to  say 
no  to  surface  mining,  and  at  the  same 
time  fairly  compensate  those  who  choose 
to  say  yes.  The  compensation  imder  the 
bill  in  its  present  version  provides:  The 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  sur- 
face estate  and  improvements  plus  the 
value  of  the  following  losses  and  cost 
which  arise  from  the  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations : 

First.  Loss  of  Income  to  the  surface 
owner  during  the  mining  and  reclama- 
tion process: 

Second.  Cost  to  the  surface  owner  for 
relocation  or  dislocation  during  the  min- 
ing and  reclamation  process; 

Third.  Cost  to  the  surface  owner  for 
the  loss  of  livestock,  crops,  water  or  other 
improvements; 

Fourth.  Any  other  damage  to  the  sur- 
face reasonably  anticipated  to  be  caused 
by  the  surface  mining  and  reclamation 
operations;  and 

Fifth.  Such  additional  reasonable 
amount  of  compensation  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  is  equitable  in  light  of 
the  length  of  the  tenure  of  the  owner- 
snip;  provided,  that  such  additional  rea- 
sonable amount  of  compensation  may 


not  exceed  the  value  of  the  losses  and 
costs  as  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  above,  or  $100  per  acre, 
whichever  is  less. 

It  was  because  I  believe  the  surface 
owner  would  not  be  adequately  compen- 
sated under  the  bill,  that  I  proposed  an 
amendment  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  to  amend  the  present  restric- 
tion. 

My  amendment,  while  retaining  the 
surface  owner  consent  provision,  would 
have  removed  the  formula  compensa- 
tion restriction  and  would  have  allowed 
the  surface  owner  to  freely  nego- 
tiate and  to  receive  from  a  coal  com- 
pany whatever  the  company  would  pay 
in  exchange  for  the  surface  owner's  con- 
sent to  mine.  It  would  have  also  re- 
moved the  penalties  or  lease  cancella- 
tion which  a  coal  company  would  incur 
if  it  exceeded  the  formula  restriction. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  compensation  is  inadequate  to  induce 
consent,  this  failure  could  deny  access  to 
Federal  coal  which  would  otherwise  be 
developed.  The  end  result  may  be  that 
those  surface  owners  who  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  their  lands  will  sell  their 
surface  to  energy  companies  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  strict  limitations  on  the 
amount  that  the  surface  owner  can  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  giving  consent  for 
mining.  This  could  negate  the  worth- 
while objective  that  we  have  recognized — 
to  encourage  that  these  lands  be  restored 
and  retained  for  agricultural  production 
after  mining. 

However,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  many  coal  companies  wiU  not  buy 
land  without  the  assurance  they  will  be 
able  to  mine.  They  will  not  have  that  as- 
surance since  they  may  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire the  coal  lease  at  a  competitive  bid 
sale.  The  end  result  may  be  that  surface 
owners  will  not  give  their  consent  to  sur- 
face mining  because  of  inadequate  com- 
pensation and  coal  companies  will  not 
buy  the  land.  Federal  coal  will  certainly 
then  be  locked  up. 

Another  major  objection  I  had  to  the 
bill  was  the  effective  mining  ban  on 
alluvial  valley  floors  in  section  510(b)  (5) . 
This  section  contained  language  which 
required  that  no  mining  permit  could  be 
approved  unless  the  applicant  affirma- 
tively demonstrated  the  proposed  surface 
coal  mining  operation,  if  located  west  of 
the  one-hundredth  meridian  west  longi- 
tude, would  not  have  a  substantial  ad- 
verse effect  on  farming  or  ranching  op- 
erations being  conducted  on  alluvial 
valley  floors  where  such  valley  floors  are 
significant  to  such  operations. 

Because  this  section  is  placed  in  the 
permit  denial  or  approval  section,  mining 
is  precluded  without  consideration  as  to 
whether  reclamation  is  possible  in  these 
areas.  Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act  is  to  assure  that  surface  mining  op- 
erations are  not  conducted  where  recla- 
mation as  required  by  this  act  is  not 
feasible,  it  can  be  inferred  reclamation 


should  at  least  be  considered.  Other  sec- 
tions; namely,  the  environmental  protec- 
tion standards  section,  adequately  pro- 
tect the  hydrologic  integrity  and  land 
quality.  Operations  must  be  shown  to 
meet  these  standards  before  permits  are 
issued.  Section  508  requires  a  reclama- 
tion plan  to  be  submitted  with  the  per- 
mit application  and  must  demonstrate 
that  reclamation  can  be  accomplished 
before  a  permit  is  issued. 

This  ban  effectively  precludes  the  sur- 
face owners  prerogative  of  granting  or 
withholding  his  consent  on  alluvial  valley 
flooi-s  where  these  alluvial  floors  are  sig- 
nificant to  ranching  operaticms. 

Because  I  felt  the  rancher  should  be 
entitled  to  exercise  his  prerogative  if  the 
area  can  be  reclaimed  and  the  land  and 
water  can  be  protected,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  delete  section  510(b>(5). 
Debate  ensued  over  the  meaning  of  "allu- 
vial valleys"  which  is  defined  in  the  bill, 
section  701(27).  as  'unconsolidated 
stream  laid  deposits  holding  streams 
where  water  availability  is  sufficient  for 
subirrigation  or  flood  irrigation  agricul- 
tural activities."  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  supplied  maps  which  showed 
much  of  the  strippable  coal  in  the  Pow- 
der River  Basin  is  located  in  alluvial 
valleys  under  the  section  701  definition. 
Senator  Metcalf  then  introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  ban  mining  on 
croplands  and  haylands  in  alluvial  val- 
ley floors.  This  language  was  accepted 
by  the  Senate  rather  than  the  deletion 
of  510(b)(5).  Although  I  feel  this  lan- 
guage is  an  improvement  over  the  pre- 
vious language,  I  would  have  preferred 
the  deletion  since  the  accepted  language 
still  prevents  the  surface  owner  from 
giving  his  consent  in  applicable  areas 
and  since  the  term  "alluvial  valleys"  was 
never  exactly  deflned. 

With  these  major  flaws  in  the  bill  I 
suspect  we  will  be  returning  in  a  year  or 
two  to  reexaAiine  this  bill  and  to  see 
what  needs  to  be  changed  in  order  to 
persuade  the  typical  rancher  in  the  West, 
who  owns  only  the  surface  over  Federal 
coal,  to  give  his  consent  to  surface  min- 
ing the  coal  under  his  land.  I  suspect  this 
may  be  another  one  of  those  times  we 
must  learn  the  hard  way. 

Even  though  in  some  instances  I  think 
the  standards  are  spelled  out  too  specifl- 
cally  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  vari- 
ous States  where  topography  and  climate 
differ  radically,  this  bill  will  insure  uni- 
form application  of  standards  and  will 
prevent  an  unfair  competitive  advantage, 
which  might  arise  if  one  State's  stand- 
ards are  much  more  lenient  than  an- 
other's. Naturally,  industry  would  be  at- 
tracted to  the  State  with  the  most  leni- 
ent standards.  When  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  some  of  the  bentonite  opera- 
tors said  they  had  no  objection  to  rea- 
sonable reclamation  requirements  being 
demanded  of  them,  provided  other  ben- 
tonite producers  In  other  States  were 
treated  the  same  way.  This  bill  does  that. 
It  insures  that  every  surface  mining 
operator  will  have  to  meet  the  same 
Federal  standards  that  every  other  sur- 
face miner  has  to  meet. 

Probably  the  most  Important  achieve- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  that  it  requires 
proof  that  the  land  can  be  reclaimed 
before  it  can  be  mined. 
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Another  major  accomplishment  is  the 
inclusion  of  a  mine  reclamation  fund 
which  will  be  financed  by  industry 
through  taxation  of  every  ton  mined.  Part 
of  the  fund  will  reclaim  orphan  lands — 
lands  which  were  surface  mined  in  times 
past  and  now  remain  essentially  as  they 
were  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mining 
operation. 

Another  p>art  of  the  fund  will  be  used 
for  an  even  more  urgent  problem — the 
filling  of  voids  and  sealing  of  tunnels. 
This  remedial  action  will  prevent  subsi- 
dence, which  is  the  shifting  of  the  Earth 
that  occurs,  oftentimes,  long  after  an 
underground  mining  operation  has  been 
completed  and  abandoned.  In  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  we  know  firsthand  what 
subsidence  means.  So  do  the  people  in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  in  other  Appalachian 
and  Midwestern  areas.  Subsidence 
causes  foundations  to  crack,  and  water, 
sewer,  and  gaslines  to  break.  The  re- 
sultant gas  leakage  can  cause  explosions 
and  death.  Not  only  has  subsidence  oc- 
curred, but  carbon  monoxide  is  produced 
from  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
burning  underground  coal.  Sooner  or 
later  the  underground  coal  begins  to 
bum  when  some  coal  is  removed  and 
oxygen  comes  in  contact  with  the  re- 
maining undergroimd  coal.  Carbon  mon- 
oxide, an  ever  present  product,  seeps 
into  hoiises  and  can  cause  asphyxiation. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  this  situation 
can  be  remedied  somewhat  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Conditions  are  rarely  Identical  It  is 
impossible  to  tailor  a  Federal  law  to  fit 
specific  situations  precisely.  Accordingly, 
I  am  pleased  the  so-called  Hansen-Met- 
calf  provision,  as  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  so  graciously 
calls  it,  is  included.  This  provision  places 
State  law  in  a  sovereign  position  over 
Federal  law  if  the  State  law  exceeds  in 
its  requirements  what  is  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral law.  States  then  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  draft  legislation  addressing 
their  imique  individual  problems. 

Despite  the  action  by  the  Senate  there 
is  still  further  opportunity  to  improve 
this  legislation.  If  I  am  a  conferee,  I  will 
try  to  change  the  faulty  sections  in  con- 
ference. 

My    three     goals — reclamation,    fair 
treatment  for  the  owner  of  the  surface, 
and  availability  of  this  important  energy 
resource  are  still  valid. 
ExHiBrr    1 
Amendment  No.  74 

Sec.  716.  (a)  The  provlslona  and  procedures 
specified  In  this  section  shall  apply  where 
coal  owned  by  the  United  States,  under  land 
the  surface  rights  to  which  are  owned  by 
a  surface  owner  as  defined  In  this  section, 
Is  to  be  mined  by  methods  other  than  un- 
derground mining  techniques. 

(b)  Any  coal  deposits  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offered  for  lease  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  VS.C.  201)  (a)),  except  that  no 
award  shall  be  made  by  any  method  other 
than  competitive  bidding. 

(c)  Prior  to  placing  any  deposit  subject  to 
this  section  In  the  leasing  tract,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  to  any  surface  owner  whose 
land  is  to  be  included  In  the  proposed  leas- 
ing tract  actual  written  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  place  such  deposits  under  such 
land  in  a  leasing  tract. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a  min- 
ing permit  for  any  lease  of  such  cocU  de- 


posits until  the  lessee  has  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  surface  owner  to  enter  and  com- 
mence surface  mining  operations  or  a  doc- 
ument which  demonstrates  the  acquiescence 
of  the  owner  of  the  surface  rights  to  the 
extraction  of  coal  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  property  by  surface  mining  methods. 

(e)  In  the  event  the  lessee  does  not  se- 
cure consent  from  the  surface  owner  as  pre- 
scrlbSjd  in  subsection  (d),  the  lessee  may 
rescind  the  lease  whereupon  the  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  him  for  the  value  paid  for 
the  lease. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "surface  owner"  means  the  natural 
person  or  persons  or  corporation,  the  ma- 
jority stock  of  which  Is  held  by  a  person 
or  persons  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  who — 

(1)  hold  legal  or  equitable  title  to  the 
land  surface;  and 

(2)  have  their  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence on  the  land;  or  personally  conduct 
farming  or  ranching  operations  upon  a  farm 
or  ranch  unit  to  be  affected  by  surface 
mining  operations;  or  receive  directly  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  their  Income,  if  any,  from 
such  farming  or  ranching  operations. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Increasing  or  diminishing  any 
property  rights  held  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  other  landowner,  nor  increasing 
or  diminishing  any  rights  or  privileges  ac- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  201(b)  of  title  30,  United  States 
Code. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indian 
lands. 


S.  662— NATIONAL  MASS  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1975 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  662,  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  Amendments  of  1975.  This  measure 
will  go  a  long  way  to  insure  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly  equal  access  to  mass 
transit  facilities  and  vehicles  around 
this  Nation. 

Today,  our  public  transportation  sys- 
tems are  designed  with  little  attention 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
Obstacles — small  things  such  as  steps 
and  turnstiles  which  the  more  able- 
bodied  person  passes  without  notice — 
pose  impassable  barriers  to  handicapped 
persons. 

The  handicapped  possess  valuable 
training  and  skills.  They  have  both  an 
ability  and  a  desire  to  learn.  Yet  sense- 
less obstacles  prevent  many  from  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities of  our  society.  For  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  this  is  a  waste  of  a  valuable 
resource.  For  the  individual,  influenced 
by  a  society  which  holds  productivity  ac- 
tivity and  personal  autonomy  in  the 
highest  esteem,  it  can  mean  a  life  of 
despair  and  self-criticism,  and  for  the 
elderly,  often  a  sense  of  total  worth- 
lessness. 

Perhaps  even  more  tragic,  while  the 
handicapped  have  the  same  needs  as  all 
of  us  for  social  and  personal  relation- 
ships; needless  travel  barriers  cut  off  a 
handicapped  person  from  friends  and 
relatives,  plunging  him  into  a  life  of 
loneliness. 

An  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration study  found  that  an  esti- 
mated 13,370,000  handicapped  Americans 
experience  difficulties  in  using  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  This  is  more  than  the  com- 


bined populations  of  America's  three 
largest  cities:  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Of  these  13,370,000  persons, 
an  estimated  5.3  million  are  unable  to 
use  mass  transit  at  all — though  they 
would  be  able  to  use  it  if  transit  facilities 
were  modified  and  improved  to  accom- 
modate them.  Among  the  5.3  million  are 
1.2  million  arthritics  needing  wheel- 
chEiirs,  most  of  the  half  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  victims  of  cerebral  palsy, 
66,000  paraplegics,  34,000  quadraplegics, 
and  many  of  our  2  million  hemiplegics. 

It  is  imconscionable  for  Congress  to 
use  Federal  f  imds  to  build  yet  more  tran- 
sit systems  which  segregate  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  In  1970, 
Congress  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  by  enacting  section  16  ol 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  which  de- 
clared that  it  is: 

National  policy  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  have  the  same  right  as  other 
persons  to  utilize  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services. 

In  1973.  by  passing  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  Congress  took  a  further 
step  by  requiring  that  mass  transit  proj- 
ects funded  with  moneys  from  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  "shall  be  planned 
and  designed  so  that  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  sei-vices  can  effectively  be 
utilized  by  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons." 

Yet,  there  is  still  no  uniform  provision 
maMng  a  similar  requirement  of  other 
transpottation  projects  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Last  year,  I  intro- 
duced S.  3648  which  would  have  insured 
that  transportation  facilities  built  and 
rolling  stock  purchased  with  Federal 
UMTA  funds  would  be  designed  and  con- 
structed to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped  and  elderly.  The  bill  would 
have  gradually  phased  in  mass  transit 
facilities  and  vehicles  which  are  accessi- 
ble, culminating  in  the  requirement  that 
when  transbus  becomes  available  on  the 
open  market,  all  bus  transit  must  be  fully 
accessible  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
Regrettably,  Congress  was  not  able  to 
act  decisively  on  this  proposal. 

This  year,  however,  two  major  reaf- 
firmations of  Congress  commitment  to 
develop  equal  access  to  our  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  have  already  been  heard. 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's resolution  calling  for  a  barrier- 
free  public  transportation  system,  and 
am  delighted  today,  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senator  Williams'  bill. 

This  legislation  mandates  immediate 
action.  It  clearly  mitigates  against  the 
development  of  "separate  but  equal" 
systems  as  a  substitute  for  making  new 
systems  for  the  general  public  accessible 
to  the  handicapped.  Effective  immedi- 
ately, all  vehicles,  buildings,  stations, 
and  other  structures  for  rapid  rail  sys- 
tems, feeder  systems,  and  other  vehicles 
integrated  with  such  systems  must  be 
accessible  to  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. Further,  local  advisory  commit- 
tees— of  which  half  the  members  are 
handicapped  and/or  elderly  persons- 
are  to  be  established  immediately  to 
draw  up  local  compliance  timetables  for 
all  mass  transit  facilities  to  become 
equally  accessible.  All  UMTA  fxmd  re- 
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quests  must  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that  the 
funds  will  be  expended  on  facilities  or 
vehicles  which  are  bairier-free. 

While  wholly  accessible  mass  transit 
systems  are  still  only  on  the  horizon — 
awaiting  the  availability  of  Transbus 
and  other  recent  Innovations — ^thls  bill 
takes  clear  initial  action  leading  to  a 
freedom  of  access  within  the  next  few 
years.  Both  the  handicapped  and  society 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  socially,  psycho- 
logically, and  economically  from  the  in- 
tegration of  the  handicapped  through 
provision  for  barrier-free  transit.  I  urge 
Congress  to  give  Immediate  attention  to 
this  legislation  so  we  can  be  sure  that 
all  of  our  people  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  Leneflts  of  mass  transportation  and 
the  world  it  opens  for  the  handicapped 
and  elderly. 


THE  IMPOUNDMENT  PROCESS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Effort,  the  publication  of 
the  Committee  for  Pull  P\mding  of  Edu- 
cation Programs,  carrieds  an  informative 
and  comprehensive  article  on  the  Im- 
poimdment  process  that,  I  believe,  merits 
reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  by  Roy  H.  Millenson,  imtil 
recently  minority  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  now  staff  director  for  edu- 
cation and  library  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
ation  of  American  Publishers,  be  printed 
In  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impoundment — The  Disease  and  the  Cure 
(By  Roy  H.  Millenson) 

A  new  and  third  step  has  now  been  added 
to  the  Congressional  process  of  giving  life 
to  Federal  programs.  To  the  traditional  first 
steps — authorization  and  appropriatlonr— has 
been  added  a  third,  the  Imptoundment  proc- 
ess. Last  summer,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (PL  93-344) ,  the  Congress 
formalized  the  impoundment  procedure,  a 
process  that  had  been  previously  successfully 
attacked  in  the  courts^ as  illegal.  The  Presi- 
dent has  now  been  given  a  means  whereby 
under  law  he  can  avoid  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
whereby  the  Congress,  on  its  part,  can  ne- 
gate the  President's  action. 

Since  this  is  the  first  year  of  operation 
under  the  new  law  and  all  parties  are  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  through  uncharted  seas, 
setting  the  precedento  that  wlU  be  foUowed 
for  years  to  come,  the  procedure  merits 
analysis. 

Title  X 1  of  the  new  budget  reform  law  was 
given  the  short  title  of  "Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974".  How  does  It  wwrk? 

Title  X  provides  two  means  by  which  the 
President  may  withhold  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated funds — rescission  and  deferral.  Re- 
scission is  the  procedure  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Congressional  approval,  in- 
dicates that  the  Executive  Department  will 
not  spsnd  a  particular  sum  for  a  specified 
program.  Deferral  is  the  proced\ire  whereby 
expenditure  of  a  stipulated  amount  is  post- 
poned for  a  stated  period  of  time  for  a  par- 
ticular program.  More,  later,  about  rescission 
and  deferral  speclficaUy.  and  about  Congres- 
sional procedure  with  respect  to  them.  First,  a 
few  general  notes. 

The  President  must  notify   Congress   In 

'31  U.S.C.  1401-07. 


any  case  of  rescission  or  deferral.  When  a 
rescission  or  deferral  Is  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President,  in  addition  to  being 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  law 
requires  it  to  be  printed  both  as  a  House  and 
Senate  document.  In  addition,  it  is  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  of  each  cham- 
ber of  the  Congress.  While  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee '  shares  Jurisdiction  with  the  Appro- 
priations Conmilttee,  it  is  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  has  the  ultimate  responsl- 
bUlty  for  reporting  the  measure  that  will 
approve  a  rescission  or  override  the  deferral. 

As  a  further  requirement,  the  President  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate  by  the  tenth  of  each  month  a  cumu- 
lative report  of  all  deferrals  and  rescissions 
as  of  the  first  day  of  that  month.  This  re- 
port is  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

The  Comptroller  General '  also  receives  a 
copy  of  each  Presidential  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion message.  He  must  review  each  of  these 
Presidential  messages  and  promptly  inform 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  deferral  or  rescission. 
Including  its  effects,  and.  in  the  case  of  de- 
ferrals, whether  the  Presidential  action  Is  in 
accord  with  existing  statutory  authority. 
When  the  Comptroller  General's  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  notice  of  that 
fact  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  the  report  becomes  available  to  the 
public. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  other  duties. 
If  he  finds  that  there  has  been  an  impound- 
ment of  funds  by  the  President  and  the 
President  has  not  notified  the  Congress  of 
this,  the  Comptroller  General  must  report 
this  fact  to  the  House  and  the  Senate.  That 
report  is  printed  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
the  law  requires  it  to  be  also  printed  as  a 
House  and  Senate  document.  Also,  he  must 
inform  the  Congress  if  the  President  in  his 
Judgment,  has  mistakenly  reported  a  rescis- 
sion as  a  deferral,  or  vice  versa. 

Finally,  the  Comptroller  General  is  empow- 
ered to  bring  civil  suit  to  require  that  ap- 
propriations be  expended  when  he  finds  that 
the  Executive  Department  has  Improperly 
withheld  the  expenditure  of  such  funds.  ■ 

Now,  let  us  examine  specific  procedures  for 
rescission  and  for  deferral. 

Rescission.  As  pointed  out,  when  the  Pres- 
ident wishes  to  rescind  an  appropriation  he 
must  send  a  special  message  to  the  Congress. 
The  message  must  state  the  amount,  the 
program  to  which  the  rescission  applies,  the 
fiscal,  economic  and  budgetary  effects  of  the 
rescission  and  its  effect  on  the  Federal  pro- 
gram to  which  It  applies,  together  with  other 
pertinent  Information.  However,  this  rescis- 
sion is  not  effective  until  it  is  approved  by 
both  houses  of  the  Congress  within  46  days 
after  the  message  Is  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent.* In  the  meantime,  the  President  is  not 
obliged  to  expend  the  funds.  Some  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  have  indicated  that 
they  are  sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
clarify  the  law  and  thus  oblige  the  President 
to  spend  the  funds  during  the  45-day  period 
unless  Congress  approves  the  rescission. 

Deferral.  The  President's  deferral  message 
must  state  the  amount,  the  program  to 
which  the  deferral  applies,  the  period  of  time 
of  the  deferral,  reasons  for  the  deferral  In- 


'In  the  Senate,  it  has  now  been  estab- 
lished (S.  Res.  45)  that  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  also  share  Jurisdiction. 

'The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
which  the  Comptroller  General  heads,  is  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  and  thus  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  House  and  the  Senate  rather 
than  to  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Department. 

*The  law  stipulates  "before  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  45  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  message  is 
received  by  the  Congress." 


eluding  any  legal  authority,  the  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic and  budgetary  effects  of  the  deferral 
and  Its  effect  on  the  Federal  program  to 
which  it  applies,  together  with  other  perti- 
nent information.  The  deferral  may  not  go 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  Is  in 
effect  (i.e.,  the  funds  are  not  spent)  until 
such  time  as  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
adopts  a  resolution  (known  as  an  "impound- 
ment resolution")  negating  it.  There  is  no 
time  limit  imposed  for  this  Congressional 
action. 

Let  xis  now  turn  to  the  procedure  that 
must  be  undertaken  in  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  a  rescission  bill  (to  ratify  and 
make  effective  a  Presidential  rescission  deci- 
sion) or  an  Impoundment  resolution  (to 
overturn  a  Presidential  deferral  decision). 

Congressional  Procedure.  As  indicated, 
both  a  rescission  bUl  and  an  impoundment 
resolution  are  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
If  the  committee  fails  to  act  on  the  measure 
within  "25  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  its  introduction," 
a  proponent,  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  House  or  Senate,  may  move 
to  discharge  the  committee  and  bring  the 
bill  to  the  fioor.  where  that  motion  is  treated 
as  privileged  business.  On  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee,  in  the  House  the 
law  provides  that  debate  is  limited  to  one 
hour  evenly  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposed;  in  the  Senate,  the  law 
stipulates  that  there  is  no  time  limit  on 
debate,  but  whatever  time  is  utilised  must 
be  equally  divided  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders. 

Procedures  for  consideration  of  the  actrial 
rescission  bill  or  Impoundment  resolution 
differ  slightly  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  (NB,  the  floor  procedtire  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  only  for  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  conamlttee;  what 
follows  is  the  procedure  once  the  commit- 
tee gives  up  the  measure  either  by  reporting 
it  or  by  being  discharged). 

In  the  House,  debate  on  a  rescission  bill 
or  an  impoundment  resolution,  which  may 
be  brought  up  as  a  highly  privileged  matter. 
Is  limited  under  the  law  to  two  hours,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  proponents  and 
opponents. 

In  the  Senate,  the  law  limits  debate  to  ten 
hours  with  the  time  equally  controlled  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders.  As  In  the 
House,  amendments  are  not  permitted  to  Im- 
poundment resolutions,  nor  may  they  be 
recommitted.  Debate  on  amendments  to  res- 
cission bills  is  limited  to  two  hours,  with 
time  equaUy  divided  between  the  amend- 
ment's sponsor  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
Debate  is  limited  to  one  hour,  similarly 
equally  divided,  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments and  debatable  motions  or  appeals  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  The  law  further 
provides  that  non-germane  amendments  are 
not  permitted. 

Since  the  House  and  the  Senate  may  adopt 
differing  versions  of  a  rescission  bill,  in  order 
for  that  measure  to  be  effective  a  conference 
report  must  be  agreed  on  by  both  chambers, 
as  is  the  case  with  legislation  that  is  to  be- 
come law  (since  only  one  chamber  must  ap- 
prove an  impoundment  resolution,  no  con- 
ference is  necessary) .  Debate  on  conference 
reports  is  limited  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  is  debate  on  instructions  to  con- 
ferees. 

An  additional  note.  It  Is  indicated  that  the 
practice  will  be  for  rescission  bills  to  origi- 
nate in  the  House.  Impoundment  resolutions, 
of  course,  can  emanate  from  either  chamber 
of  the  Congress. 

In  summary  we  see  that  to  negate  a  res- 
cission, the  Congress  must  simply  fall  to 
adopt  the  President's  recommendation.  How- 
ever, to  overcome  a  deferral,  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  either  chamber  of  the  Con- 
gress is  required. 
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Of  course,  some  questions  remain.  Must 
the  President  expend  funds  If  his  special 
message  on  rescission  or  deferral  is  defec- 
tive? Is  the  President  obliged  to  expend  funds 
if  his  deferral  message  is  late?  And  more.  But, 
as  Kipling  said  in  his  Jungle  Book,  that  Is 
another  story. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 
HEARINGS  RESUME 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12,  1975,  we  held  the  third  joint 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  the  House  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Poverty,  and  MigratoiT  Labor  on  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Acts  of  1975, 
S.  626  and  H.R.  2966. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  a  highly 
impressive  and  respected  group  of  wit- 
nesses at  this  hearing  including  a  panel 
of  representatives  of  women's  organiza- 
tions comprised  of  Audrey  Colom,  vice 
chairwoman  of  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus;  Mary  Grace  Plaskett, 
national  chairperson  of  Task  Force  on 
Child  Care  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women;  Carol  Burris,  president  of 
the  Women's  Lobby,  Inc.;  Arvonne 
Fraser,  legislative  chairperson  and  past 
president  of  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League;  and  Sandy  Hill,  national  vice 
president  of  Federally  Employed  Women. 
Inc.  In  addition  we  heard  from  a  panel 
from  Minnesota  composed  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wina  Hertzberg,  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  As- 
sociation; Mrs.  Ann  Ellwood  project  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Early  Learning 
Design  and  Mrs.  Tutti  Sherlock,  execu- 
tive director  of  Olmstead  County  Council 
for  Coordinated  Child  Care  and  a  re- 
search panel  with  Dr.  Susan  Gray  of 
Peabody  College;  Dr.  James  Gallagher, 
director  of  the  Porter  Graham  Child 
Development  Center  and  Ms.  Erline  Ken- 
dall of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Their  testimony  provided  an  eloquent 
and  compelling  case  for  the  need  of  this 
kind  of  legislation. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  re- 
quests our  subcommittees  have  already 
received  for  copies  of  these  statements, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
each  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  public  to  review  carefully  the  testi- 
mony we  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Aitdrey  Colom 

Senator  Mondale,  Congressman  Brademas 
and  other  members  of  the  Committees.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  Child 
and  Family  Services  legislation.  My  name  is 
Audrey  Coiom.  I  am  a  parent  of  a  pre-school 
child  currently  in  day  care  and  vice-chair- 
woman of  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus.  NWPC  represents  over  30,000  women. 
We  have  300  state  and  local  caucuses  across 
the  nation.  We  are  a  multi-partisan  and 
multi-issue  group. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  bill  Is  one  of  two  top  leg- 
islative priorities  for  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus  for  1975.  As  an  Indication 
of  how  strongly  our  membership  feels  about 
the  need  for  bills  such  as  S.  626  and  H.R. 
2966  the  Caucus  leadership  voted  at  Its  past 
January    meeting    to   devote    a   substantial 


effort  to  helping  the  Child  Care  bills  pass 
Congress.  I  offer  this  as  evidence  of  how 
Imrortant  this  legislation  l3  to  one  of  the 
country's  fastest  growing  women's  organl- 
zat.ons. 

I  know  that  previous  witnesses,  particularly 
Carmen  Mayml.  Director,  Women's  Bureau, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Joseph  Held. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  have  statistically  docu- 
mented the  role  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
and  the  paucity  of  child  care  facilities.  I  will 
not  reiterate  the  figures,  bat  they  are  sum- 
marized at  the  end  of  my  statement  for  oxir 
reference  today. 

What  do  all  these  figures  about  the  In- 
creasing number  of  women  In  t>.e  labor 
force,  the  female  headed  households  and  the 
scarcity  of  licensed  child  care  facilities  tell 
us?  They  all  tell  us  the  same  thing:  tne 
need  for  federally  funded  child  care  pro- 
grams exists  now.  today.  Women,  mothers 
are  out  of  the  home  working.  Mostly  because 
they  must  make  ends  meet.  Many  are  heads 
of  families,  solely  responsible  for  supporting 
their  children.  'There  is  no  alternative  for 
these  women.  Their  children  must  be  cared 
for.  A;;d  the  child  care  programs  whether 
for  pre-schoolers,  or  school  aged  children 
are  l.iadequate  because  society's  Institutions 
have  not  adjusted  to  changing  customs.  That 
Is  what  has  happened  with  employment 
practices  and  child  care  patterns  I  think 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  legislation  will 
help  bridge  this  gap. 

I  would  at  this  point,  like  to  speak  up  for 
the  small  percentage  of  women  who  work 
out  of  choice,  not  necessity.  They  and  their 
children  too  deserve  the  highest  quality  care 
available.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill 
provides  some  space  on  a  sliding  fee  basis  in 
child  care  programs  for  families  above  the 
standard  budget.  I  know  that  these  families 
desire  for  their  children  the  rich  and  varied 
experience  that  the  best  child  programs  offer 
and  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

To  those  people  who  bristle  at  the  mention 
of  day  care  and  equate  it  with  "Irresponsible 
or  neglectful  parents,"  I  would  like  to  say 
that  "good"  (not  custodial)  day  care  Is 
quality  education.  The  children  are  learning 
about  themselves,  their  playmates,  their  en- 
vironment In  a  happy  healthy  way.  They  are 
growing  and  developing  as  a  result  of  their 
experience  in  a  day  care  program.  Secondly, 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  that  all  the  programs  and  services 
offered  are  completely  voluntary.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  say  that  because ''a  child 
care  program  for  pre-schoolers  opens  in  your 
community  that  you  must  enroll  your  3 
year  old.  Nor  does  it  say  that  because  an  after 
school  program  for  Junior  high  students  is 
started  In  your  child's  school  that  your  child 
must  attend.  When  a  mass  transit  system 
opens  in  a  community  it  does  not  mean  that 
everyone  must  abandond  his  car.  I  think  that 
the  analogy  is  that  simple.  Those  who  don't 
desire  or  approve  of  the  service,  need  not 
avail  themselves.  There  wUl  be  enough  peo- 
ple rushing  to  use  It,  as  It  Is. 

Now,  I  wovtld  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  speak  about  specific  provisions 
of  the  two  bUls.  S.  626  and  H.R.  2966. 

FTTNDINO   LEVELS 

I  am  distressed  that  for  the  first  year  funds 
are  authorized  only  for  planning,  training 
and  technical  assistance — ground  work  funds. 
While  I  don't  dispute  that  ample  planning 
must  be  done,  I  am  surprised  that  no  money 
Is  simultaneously  available  for  already  exist- 
ing child  csire  and  family  service  programs — 
especially  those  suffering  from  diminishing 
foundation  or  local  government  support.  I 
can  think  of  several  child  care  programs, 
within  walking  distance  of  this  very  hearing 
room  that  may  close  down  soon  because  their 
funding  Is  unstable.  If  this  bill  passes  as 
drafted,  I  can  envision  a  situation  where  well 
paid  planners  are  scouring  the  country  de- 


termining areas  of  greatest  need  while  child 
care  programs  in  those  very  areas  are  cutting 
back  or  closing  down  altogether.  Children 
must  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this 
money. 

PARENT  COUNCILS 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  Senator 
Mondale  and  Congressman  Brademas  for 
recognizing  the  Important  role  that  par- 
ents must  play  on  the  Child  and  Family  Serv- 
ice Councils.  I  think  that  concern  has  been 
expressed  at  previous  hearings  that  working 
parents  may  be  too  busy  to  attend  Council 
meetings  and  should  therefore  have  a  limited 
role  In  the  Child  and  Family  Service  Coun- 
cils. I  do  not  believe  this  Is  true.  In  fact, 
many  parents  already  do  participate  ac 
tlvely  In  planning  for  their  children,  an(\ 
given  the  opportunity,  even  more  woulO 
participate.  As  a  parent,  I  realize  that  llki\ 
everyone,  we  make  mistakes  and  we  nee(\ 
experts'  advice,  but  in  the  end,  we  do  kno\v 
our  own  children  better  than  anyone  els^ 
Parents  must  comprise  at  least  one  half  c' 
the  membership  of  the  Child  and  Famll\ 
Service  Councils  as  the  bills  currently  pro- 
vide. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
men for  holding  hearings  so  promptly  on 
the  Child  and  Family  Service  bills.  I  hope 
that  the  full  committees  and  the  full  Con- 
gress will  act  with  the  same  awareness  of 
the  needs  and  expeditiously  pass  the  bills 
Intc  laws. 

Some  statistics  on  women  in  the  labor  force 

1.  There  are  27  million  children  under  18 
whose  mothers  are  In  the*  labor  force. 

2.  There  are  6  million  children  under  6 
with  mothers  In  the  labor  force. 

3.  Since  1960  the  percent  of  married 
women  with  children  under  6  In  the  labor 
force  has  risen  from  18.6'~ti    to  34%. 

4.  34%  of  the  married  women  with  chil- 
dren under  6  are  In  the  labor  force. 

5.  Two  thirds  of  the  women  In  the  work 
force  are  single,  divorced,  separated  or  have 
husbands  earning  under  $7,000. 

6.  In  families  headed  by  a  woman  the  me- 
dian Income  In  1973  was  only  $6,195  If  the 
mother  worked  and  only  $3,760  if  the 
mother  didn't  work. 

7.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  only  one 
million  places  In  licensed  day  care  centers 
and  homes  for  the  6  million  pre-school 
children  with  working  mothers. 

8.  It  Is  estimated  that  one  and  one  half 
million  AFDC  children  under  6  swe  In  "un- 
known child  care  arrangements". 

Testimony  of  Mary  Grace  Plaskett 
I  am  Mary  Grace  Plaskett,  the  Child  Care 
Task  Force  Coordinator  for  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
here  today  to  speak  on  NOW's  behalf  In  sup- 
port of  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act. 

The  position  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  regarding  child  care  is  one  which 
we  feel  reaches  out  to  the  realistic  needs  of 
children,  parents  and  employers.  This  posi- 
tion might  best  be  Illustrated  point  by  point. 

(1)  That  every  child  deserves  the  highest 
quality  education  and  care  that  our  society 
can  provide  from  infancy  through  prepara- 
tion for  a  career.  This  Is  a  basic  right  of  each 
child  In  America  and  should  be  demonstrated 
by  national  support  and  funding  for  early 
childhood  education  and  development 
schools,  In  which  each  child  is  encouraged  to 
explore  her  or  his  environment  and  to  learn 
independence  and  the  democratic  process  of 
decision  making.  Each  child  must  be  encour- 
aged to  develop  to  her  or  his  full  and  indi- 
vidual potential,  free  from  sex  role  stereo- 
typing, racial,  ethnic,  cultural  and  economic 
bias. 

(2)  That  the  development  of  such  schools 
will  offer  all  parents  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port their  families,  to  pursue  their  own  edu- 
cation, careers  or  the  development  of  their 
own  individual  potential  without  guilt  or  fear 
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that  their  children  are  not  being  adequately 
cared  for. 

(3)  That  such  publicly  supported  early 
childhood  education  schools  must  be  avail- 
able at  flexible  hours  to  meet  the  needs  of 
families. 

(4)  That  such  schools  provide  adequate 
nutritional  and  health  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  that  are  enrolled. 

(5)  That  parents  of  children  enrolled  in 
these  schools  have  some  decision  making  and 
control  of  the  administration,  curriculum 
and  operation  of  that  school. 

(6)  That  such  schools  be  open  to  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  financial  standing  of  par- 
ents. These  schools  should  contain  a  cross 
section  of  children  of  poor,  middle  and  upper 
incomes  so  that  no  child  is  'ghettolzed'  be- 
cause of  the  economic  background  of  her/his 
parents. 

(7)  That  licensing  and  regulatory  proce- 
dures on  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
must  be  revised  so  they  foster,  rather  than 
impede,  the  rapid  growth  of  high  quality 
child  care  and  development  programs. 

(8)  That  government  support  of  a  coordi- 
nated network  of  developmental  and  educa- 
tional early  childhood  schools  be  an  Immedi- 
ate national  priority.  Funds  need  to  be  avail- 
able for  operation,  training,  technical  assist- 
ance, research  and  demonstration,  renovation 
and,  especially,  construction.  Money  available 
for  construction  would  serve  a  dual  purpose; 
while  giving  a  boost  to  the  economy  by  chan- 
neling money  Into  the  construction  field,  we 
would  be  providing  environments  specifically 
designed  to  stimulate  children's  Imagination 
and  curiosity,  with  all  the  safety  features 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  those  children. 

I  do  not  come  armed  with  a  large  ntimber 
of  statistics,  since  these  statistics  usually 
speak  to  the  need  In  terms  of  the  'working 
mothers. '  In  my  opinion  such  statistics  do 
not  address  the  more  realistic  and  universal 
need  In  our  society  for  adequate  child  care 
and  development  for  all  children,  regardless 
of  race,  socio-economic  background  or  occu- 
pation of  parents.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  parents  In- 
volved and  ask  If  any  of  us  here  today,  who 
are  obviously  concerned  about  child  care, 
have  ever  asked  the  children  how  they  feel? 
I  do.  I  ask  continually.  I  am  employed  as 
the  executive  director/school  coordinator  of 
the  South  HUls  NOW  Day  Nursery  School  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  I  have  seen  the 
children  enrolled  in  a  quality  educational 
center  grow  physically,  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally. I  ask  them  If  they  like  school. 
Then  I  ask  them  why  they  like  school.  Let 
me  share  with  you  their  responses. 

Heather  says,  "Cause  we  get  to  paint 
here  ...  I  don't  have  paints  at  home  and 
they're  messy.  No  one  yells  that  It's  getting 
on  the  fioor.  .  .  ."  She  turns  from  the  easel 
to  show  me  her  work,  half  of  which  Is  on 
the  paper  and  the  other  half  on  her  nose, 
shoes  and  floor. 

Elizabeth  says,  "Debbie  (her  teacher]  says 
I  can  start  my  second  reading  book  on  Fri- 
day."  Elizabeth's  major  Joy  and  challenge  In 
the  world  Is  being  able  to  read  "all  by  my 
self,  any  time  I  want  to." 

Scott  says,  "Because  Moss  [one  of  the 
other  children]  Is  here  and  lots  of  other  kids 
and  lots  of  things  to  do." 

These  three  statements  form  In  my  mind 
the  basic  reasons  for  support  for  chUd  care- 
the  availability  of  learning  and  develop- 
mental equipment  and  a  staff  trained  In  di- 
recting the  chUdren  In  Its  use  and  the  free- 
dom to  use  it.  and  the  social  companionship 
so  necessary  for  chUdren.  ChUdren  enjoy 
being  with  other  chUdren.  It  puta  a  great 
strain  on  chUdren  to  be  expected  to  cope 
In  an  adult  world  solely  with  adults  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Wise  parents  are  those 
who  realize  that  they  -Tannot  be  everything 
everyday.  aU  day,  to  their  chUd. 

I  have  daUy  opportunity  to  dlsciiss  with 
parents  their  needs  and  feelings  about  chUd 


care.  From  these  parents  I  get  a  variety  of 
reactions.  The  parent,  who  because  he  or 
she  Is  a  single  parent  must  work  outside 
the  home  to  support  a  family.  Is  often  over- 
whelmed by  guilt.  This  comes,  I  believe, 
from  an  historic  misapprehension  that  a 
child  is  best  emotionally  provided  for  by 
one  parent,  the  female,  in  a  one  to  one  re- 
lationship in  the  home;  that,  except  for  the 
conventional  2y2  hour  nursery  school  pro- 
gram, any  child  denied  such  treatment  for 
the  remaining  21 '/i  hours  a  day  Is  emotion- 
ally deprived  and  may  be  traumatized  for 
life.  Not  wanting  to  emotionally  cripple  their 
children,  these  parents  are  emotionally 
crippling  themselves,  and  are  forced  to  deny 
themselves  a  career  which  they  could  find 
fulfilling,  or  necessary  to  avoid  the  welfare 
rolls.  Some  parents  try  to  substitute  the 
parent  within  the  home  by  hiring  a  person, 
usually  a  female,  and  paying  less  than  a 
living  wage  to  provide  chUd  care.  Because 
the  salary  is  generally  less  than  minimum 
wage,  the  turnover  is  great  and  the  reliabil- 
ity Is  less  than  adequate.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  very  often  the  ca.se  that  the  quality  of 
time  and  energy  of  this  adult  is  directed 
elsewhere  while  a  child  Is.  in  fact,  being 
baby-sat'  by  a  television  set. 

Often  in  two  parent  households  parents 
work  on  different  shifts,  taking  turns  watch- 
ing the  children  while  one  sleeps  or  while 
sleeping  themselves.  Again,  the  quality  of 
cart  for  the  children  suffers  and  the  child 
is  forced  or  encouraged  to  sit  In  front  of  a 
television  set  with  a  reprimand  to — "Be 
quiet,  I'm  trying  to  get  some  sleep." 

In  extreme  financial  stress  often  the  par- 
ent turns  to  his  or  her  parents  or  relatives 
to  provide  this  service  and  creates  the  prob- 
lem of  a  generally  aging  parent  raising  a  sec- 
ond famUy.  Offering  stimulating  learning 
experiences  for  young  children  is  a  very  time 
consuming  and  energy  consuming  task,  and 
while  most  older  adults  enjoy  being  with 
young  children  for  a  while,  a  steady  demand 
on  these  adults  for  constant  attention  Is 
wearing. 

There  are  other  parents,  the  statistics 
show,  who  leave  their  pre-school  chUdren  In 
the  care  of  other  children  or  completely  un- 
attended. There  are  too  many  latch  key  chil- 
dren in  oxa  country.  These  children,  ages  4- 
12,  carrying  a  house  or  apartment  key  on  a 
string  around  their  necks  in  order  to  'let 
themselves  in  and  take  care  of  themselves, 
younger  chUdren  and  household  duties'  untU 
a  parent  returns  from  work.  If  comprehensive 
ChUd  care  and  development.  Including  before 
and  after  school  care,  were  available  to  all 
children  whose  families  seek  It,  these  prob- 
lems could  be  eliminated. 

Employers  have  also  voiced  their  concern 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  chUd  care.  It 
Is  generally  felt  that  the  productivity  of 
working  parents  could  be  substantially  In- 
creased If  those  parents  coiUd  be  free  from 
anxiety  and  the  interruption  of  their  sched- 
vUes  caused  by  inadequate  or  unreliable  care. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  early  childhood 
education  Is  a  basic  right  of  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  parent's  financial  status.  We 
think  that  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all  young  chUdren.  They 
should  be  offered  the  same  open  policy  which 
is  given  to  their  older  brothers  and  sisters 
In  our  public  schools.  This  coiUd  be  achieved 
by  the  allocation  of  federal  and  state  funds 
to  establish  an  early  childhood  education 
program  in  each  state.  This  woiUd  allow  and 
ensure  that  all  chUdren  receive  the  same 
quality  educational  and  developmental  pro- 
gram regardless  of  their  parent's  socio-eco- 
nomic background.  This  program  would  also 
provide  standards  for  professionals  and  para- 
professlonals  and  would  Increase  the  labor 
force. 

Were  a  program  like  this  Implemented,  the 

licensing  of  these  schools  wovUd  logically  fall 

under  the  States'  Departments  of  Education. 

Since  the  Department  of  Education  Is  re- 


sponsible for  the  standards  of  teacher  train- 
ing, there  coiUd  be  a  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween teachers'  colleges  and  early  childhood 
education  schools  in  order  to  equip  teachers 
to  meet  the  children's  needs  more  realisti- 
cally. Quality  early  chUdhood  education 
would  be  achieved  with  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  children  served  in  a  safe,  healthy 
environment. 


The  Psychology  of  Day  Care 
(By  Susan  Edmlston) 

Motherhood,  as  recent  generations  have 
known  It,  is  tottering.  Traditional  child- 
rearing  has  been  strictly  tete  a  tete:  one 
mother  totilly  engrossed  In  and  at  the  service 
cf  one  ChUd,  one  child  totally  Involved  with 
one  mother.  A  sacred  obligation,  constant  and 
jealous,  it  required  the  all-but-perpetual  at- 
tendance of  the  mother.  An  occasional  respite 
when  baby-sitter  or  mother-in-law  cared  for 
the  child  was  acceptable  but  stUl  guUt- 
Insplrlng;  going  off  to  work  and  abdicating 
to  a  mother-surrogate  was  Inexcusable.  Those 
women  who  did  so  were  always  subtly — or 
not  so  subtly— tainted;  the  best  mothers 
didnt.  The  assumption  was  that  at  any  and 
all  times,  mother  knew  best  and  mother  was 
best.  Mother  and  chUd  were  locked  in  an 
eternal  embrace. 

The  embrace,  alas,  was  often  deadly.  Psy- 
chologists wrote  about  mothers  who  grasped 
and  smothered  their  children.  Betty  Frledan 
described  the  absorption  of  the  child's  per- 
sonality by  the  mother  and  her  attempts  to 
live  through  him:  "It  is  the  chUd  who  sup- 
ports life  in  the  mother  .  .  .  and  he  is  vlr- 
tuaUy  destroyed  In  the  process."  And  Philip 
Roth  told  us  about  Portnoy. 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  a  response  to 
arise  to  the  problems  posed  by  motherhood 
as  practiced  In  the  nuclear  famUy— after  all, 
centuries  of  sanctity  and  emotion  stood  be- 
hind it — but  now  the  response  Is  here  Its 
expression  Is  the  middle-class  movement 
toward  day  care. 

TradltlonaUy,  day  care  has  meant  the  care 
and  protection  of  children  from  families 
afflicted  with  some  kind  of  "social  pathol- 
ogy": broken  homes,  families  which  might 
neglect  or  abuse  a  chUd,  or  mothers  who  had 
to  work  at  Jobs  that  paid  so  poorly  they  could 
not  afford  a  nurse  or  baby-sitter. 

A  kind  of  day  care  for  children  from  fam- 
Ules  that  are  not  poor  has  existed :  It  Is  called 
nursery  school.  Its  main  function  Is  providing 
recreation  or  education,  not  custodial  care 
It  Is  no  surprise,  given  the  historical  defini- 
tion of  day  care,  that  when  people  like  Kate 
Millett  go  on  television  siylng  that  we  should 
have  universal  day  care,  other  people  lUce 
David  Susskind  accuse  her  of  being  heartless 
and  Inhuman,  a  creature  unnaturally  reject- 
ing her  role  as  woman  and  mother.  Were  Kate 
Millett  to  demand  full-time  nursery  school 
for  every  chUd.  she  would  undoubtedlv  meet 
with  a  different  reaction. 

In  fact,  the  kind  of  day  care  many  people- 
women's  llberatlonlsts.  advocates  of  commu- 
nity-controlled day  care,  parents  who  have 
formed  their  own  co-ops— are  talking  about 
today  Is  much  closer  to  what  traditionally 
has  been  called  nursery  school  than  what  has 
been  called  day  care.  They  are  concerned  with 
child  development  and  they  are  demanding 
what.  \D.  their  varied  visions  and  wisdoms, 
they  see  as  the  best  kind  of  growth  experience 
for  their  chUdren. 

At  the  same  time,  the  feminists  are  as 
Intent  on  freedom  for  women  and  the  op- 
portimlty  for  "mother-development."  or  par- 
ent-development, as  they  are  on  chUd  de- 
velopment. For  everybody,  the  new  kind  of 
care  differs  from  nursery  school  In  its  under- 
lying assumptions:  taken  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion it  U  saying  that  no  mother  or  family 
no  matter  how  loving,  well-educated  or  eco- 
nomically fortunate.  Is  capable  of  giving  Its 
ChUdren  the  best  kind  of  childrearlngs;  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  the  school  or 
day  care  center  can  do  a  better  Job.  "Just 
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as  education  from  six  up  was  taken  out  of 
the  home,  education  from  birth  to  six  should 
be,  too,"  says  Rosalyn  Baxandall,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  pioneer  Liberation  Nursery 
on  East  6th  Street."  Families  may  have  been 
able  to  do  it  several  generations  ago — people 
lived  In  extended  families  then — but  I  don't 
think  families  can  do  It  now." 

Whereas  nursery  school  Is  considered  a 
supplement  to  a  mother's  care,  the  day  care 
center  is  supposedly  as  Influential  in  the 
child's  development  as  the  family.  Day  care 
people  see  the  center  or  school  not  as  a  for- 
eign, outside  influence  but  Ideally  as  an  en- 
vironment created  by  the  parents  themselves, 
acting  In  commxinity.  Proponents  say  that 
day  care  centers  provide  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  the  individual  home : 

Richer  environment:  The  child  has  more 
space,  more  equipment  to  play  with,  more 
materials  to  learn  from,  more  activities  to 
participate  in. 

Other  children.  Most  day  care  proponents 
(with  the  notable  exception  of  President 
Nixon,  who  favors  day  care  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  welfare  rolls)  are  conmiitted 
to  centers  that  are  as  racially  and  econom- 
ically heterogeneous  as  the  neighborhood  al- 
lows. Many  also  believe  strongly  that  children 
of  varied  ages  should  mingle  with  one  an- 
other and  not  just  with  their  immediate  peer 
group.  Often  they  embrace  the  concept,  de- 
rived from  the  British  Infant  schools,  that 
children  should  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  one  another  rather  than  from  adults. 
"Wby  should  I  teach  a  child  bow  to  button 
bis  clothes  when  he  can  learn  that  from 
another  child?"  says  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
centers.  "I'd  rather  spend  my  time  teaching 
him  how  to  read  or  play  the  piano."  And 
they  believe  that  children  should  begin  to 
depend  on  one  another  and  feel  responsible 
for  one  another. 

Relief  from  and  for  parents.  Day  care 
short-circuits  the  relationship  of  total  emo- 
tional absorption.  Betty  Frledan  describes, 
and  dilutes  the  Impact  of  any  particular  set 
of  parents'  neuroses  on  the  child.  The  child 
learns  to  trust  and  relate  to  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent adults  who  have  a  broader  range  of 
personalities  and  skills  than  do  his  own  par- 
ents. "It  was  beginning  to  worry  me  that 
my  child  was  completely  subject  to  my  moods 
and  my  attitudes,  just  In  my  orbit  com- 
pletely." says  a  woman  who  recently  became 
Involved  in  a  day  care  center.  "He  was  seeing 
the  world  only  through  my  eyes  and  my 
feelings.  It  was  time  for  a  larger  view." 

When  the  day  care  center  is  parent-con- 
trolled, it  breaks  down  the  separation  be- 
tween the  private  home  and  the  school.  As 
the  policy  statement  of  the  Committee  for 
Community-Controlled  Day  Care  notes,  the 
child  no  longer  feels  that  one  kind  of  be- 
havior is  approved  in  school  and  another  at 
home  and  that  there  Is  no  relation  between 
these  two  aspects  of  his  life:  "These  centers 
demonstrate  to  the  children  that  mothers 
and  fathers  and  neighbors,  people  of  their 
own  background  and  values,  play  a  slgnifl- 
cant  role  In  the  dally  life  of  their  school.  This 
realization  enhances  both  the  youngster's 
own  sense  of  worth  and  his  positive  feelings 
about  the  center's  educational  program."  Al- 
though this  may  not  be  as  essential  for 
middle-class  children  as  for  those  from  ghetto 
neighborhoods.  It  must  certainly  benefit  aU 
children  to  feel  that  their  destinies  are  con- 
trolled not  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
"city"  or  some  other  Impersonal  "them"  but 
by  their  own  families. 

Day  care  also  benefits  parents:  It  frees  a 
mother  to  work,  study  or  simply  meander.  It 
lifts  the  weight,  if  not  the  responsibility,  for 
child-rearing  from  the  mother's  shoulders 
and  shifts  some  of  the  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. It  breaks  down  the  Isolation  of  the 
nuclear  family.  When  parents  are  Involved 
in  the  centers,  they  gain  a  measure  of  real 
power  over  the  world  In  which  they  live. 

That's  day  care  In  theory.  Here  are  two  dis- 
parate versions  In  action: 


The  Discovery  Room  for  Children  is  located 
on  the  upper  fringes  of  Harlem  and  draws  Its 
enrollment  from  the  mixed  neighborhood  be- 
tween 155th  and  181st  Streets,  river  to  river. 
Of  32  children  between  three-and-a-half  and 
six,  about  half  are  white  and  half  are  black 
or  Puerto  Rlcan.  Sixty  per  cent  are  at  or  be- 
low the  poverty  line,  enabling  the  Discovery 
Room  to  receive  funding  from  the  city  as  a 
day  care  center.  If  parents  are  on  public  as- 
sistance or  Medicaid  they  pay  nothing;  other- 
wise, they  pay  $1  a  week  tar  a  half-day  and 
$2  a  week  for  a  full  day.  Most  of  the  children 
come  either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon, 
but  five  stay  all  day.  There  Is  a  waiting  list 
of  70,  but  the  Discovery  Room  hopes  to  be 
able  to  expand  soon. 

The  Discovery  Room  is  very  much  a  school. 
It  was  started  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  Syd- 
ney Clemens  and  Ann  Brown,  two  young 
teachers  with  twelve  year's  experience  in  New 
York's  public  and  private  schools.  The  center 
is  controlled  by  a  board  of  parents.  Of  five 
paid  teachers,  four.  Including  one  former  wel- 
fare mother,  are  parents  of  children  in  the 
school.  Three  are  not  licensed,  two  do  not 
have  college  degrees,  but  the  parents  believe 
that  they,  and  not  the  city,  should  decide  who 
Is  qualified  to  teach  their  chUdren.  This  Is  a 
position  shared  by  most  feminists  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community-controlled  day  care 
movement.  Two  volunteer  teachers  also  work 
at  the  school  part  time. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  Influence  on  the 
Discovery  Room  is  the  kind  of  thinking 
Identified  with  the  British  Infant  schools. 
There  la  the  belief  that  chUdren  should  be 
given  a  richly  furnished,  planned  environ- 
ment which  they  are  left  free  to  use  in  any 
way  they  wish.  There  Is  a  respect  for  the 
observations  of  thinkers  like  Plaget  on  how 
children  actually  develop — expressed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  notion  that  children  learn 
a  subject  like  mathematics  by  exploring  Its 
concepts  in  concrete  form  rather  than  by 
manipulating  numbers.  And  there  Is  the 
aforementioned  commitment  to  chlld-to- 
chlld  teaching  and  therefore  to  the  min- 
gling of  ChUdren  of  different  ages.  (Al- 
though the  British  Infant  schools  are  for  the 
flve-to-seven  age  group,  the  philosophy  has 
been  adapted  to  yovmger  children  in  several 
New  York  schools) .  The  Discovery  Room  also 
draws  on  the  Montessorl  method  for  some  of 
its  equipment. 

The  Discovery  Room's  storefront  windows 
are  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  protective 
layer  of  wood  painted  blue.  The  sun  beams 
through  cutouts  in  the  shape  of  birds,  moon, 
trees  and  stars.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
bright  yellow  flowered  llnoieum.  A  tall  room 
has  been  put  to  maximum  use  with  a  bal- 
cony reached  by  a  ladder.  ChUdren  hoist 
supplies  to  the  Indoor  version  of  a  tree  house 
in  a  rope-operated  plastic  mUk  box  they  call 
the  elevator;  they  are  required  to  use  two 
hands  climbing  the  ladder.  The  area  beneath 
the  balcony  has  been  divided  In  two:  one 
side  is  the  doll  room,  a  place  for  dramatic 
play  and  dressing  up;  the  other,  the  sink 
room,  where  art  supplies  and  paint  are  kept. 
Continuing  in  Brltlsh-lnfant-school  style, 
there  is  a  math  area  equipped  with  rods. 
cubes,  measures  and  balances  for  concretely 
exploring  concepts  of  number,  volume, 
length,  etc.,  and  a  place  for  plasrlng  virlth 
colors  and  shapes.  There  is  an  electric  piano, 
an  autoharp,  and  a  primary  typewriter  with 
large  type. 

On  one  wall  Is  a  chart  headed  Things  I  Can 
Teach:  "Luclnda:  how  to  clean  up  the  table 
after  painting.  Daymon:  to  hold  hands  cross- 
ing streets,  how  to  flip  over,  how  to  pump 
on  the  swing.  David:  things  about  dinosaurs, 
how  to  do  a  fllpover  on  the  bar.  Alice:  how 
to  clean  a  paint  tray,  how  to  pick  the  right 
speed  on  the  phonograph,  how  to  carry  scis- 
sors, how  to  set  the  timer.  Cynthia:  how  to 
count  up  to  30,  how  to  use  the  typewriter, 
the  nUes  of  the  ladder.  ESiadljah:  how  to  un- 
button smocks,  how  to  caU  for  weather  In- 
formation .  .  ."  When  a  chUd  needs  to  know 


something  another  chUd  can  teach,  he  u 
referred  to  the  chart  (If  he  can't  read,  of 
course,  a  teacher  reads  it  for  him) . 

On  one  day  recently,  foiur  chUdren  and  a 
volunteer  were  playing  a  game  with  colon 
and  shapes;  three  chUdren  were  up  on  the 
balcony  listening  to  a  record  of  In  the  Night 
Kitchen;  one  girl  spent  half  an  hour  or  n 
quietly  strumming  to  herself  on  the  auto- 
harp; several  small  boys  were  giddUy  play- 
wrestling  on  some  large  soft  mats;  one  chUd 
asked  a  teacher  to  show  him  how  to  write  the 
letter  E  and  several  other  chUdren  joined  in 
the  lesson,  each  making  a  page  of  Es;  one 
chUd  threw  a  tantrum  and  a  teacher  spent 
fifteen  minutes  consoling  him;  some  chUdren 
gathered  around  a  teacher  and  stitched 
pieces  of  fabric  with  bright  wool.  Every  now 
and  then  a  teacher  would  initiate  a  group 
activity  which  children  were  free  to  join  or 
Ignore:  one  teacher  played  "Alice's  Restau- 
rant" on  the  piano  and  each  chUd  sang  his 
own  verse;  a  man  visiting  for  the  day  read 
a  story. 

Despite  the  presence  of  eighteen  chUdren 
and  eight  adults  (there  were  two  volunteers 
and  two  visitors  In  addition  to  the  staff) ,  the 
so-foot-square  room  was  a  pleasant  bustle 
of  activity  rather  than  the  nerve-wracking 
chaos  so  easily  created  by  chUdren  in  groups 
larger  than  two.  The  children  aU  seemed 
occupied  or  absorbed  In  some  kind  of  pleas- 
urable activity. 

■The  West  Village  Cooperative  Day  Care 
Center  offers  a  contrast  to  the  Discovery 
Room.  To  begin  with,  it  serves  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  under  two.  Second,  the  moth- 
ers who  run  the  center  range  from  educa- 
tional traditionalists  to  radicals  further  left 
than  Summerhlll.  The  group  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  agree  on  any  philosophy  and,  conse- 
quently, the  atmosphere  changes  tiom  day 
to  day.  depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
mothers  In  attendance  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned about  organization  and  cleanliness. 
The  co-op  started  last  year  In  May,  when 
Bella  Abzug  donated  part  of  her  campaign 
headquarters  as  space  for  a  group  of  mothers 
who  worked  or  wanted  to  work  and  therefore 
needed  day  care.  Mothers  who  worked  fuU 
time  and  couldn't  help  staff  the  center  paid 
$20  a  week:  the  others  worked  one  full  day  a 
week.  Both  groups  gave  $4  a  week  for  sup- 
plies. Although  the  center  is  now  funded  by 
the  city,  checks  are  erratic,  so  the  same  pay- 
ment plan  remains  in  effect.  One  teacher,  a 
young  woman  from  the  Bank  Street  School 
of  Education,  and  an  assistant  teacher  were 
hired.  In  addition,  four  volunteer  mothers 
work  each  day. 

The  center,  which  has  moved  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  Washington  Square  Methodist 
Church,  has  about  30  children,  of  whom  four 
or  flve  are  under  a  year  old.  It  Is  open  from 
8:30  to  6  and  even  some  of  the  babies  stay 
all  day.  Its  home  is  an  Immense  room  with 
a  stage  at  one  end.  Cribs  and  playpens  are 
lined  up  In  one  area;  here  Is  climbing  equip- 
ment donated  by  some  architects;  plastic 
milk  boxes  have  been  stacked  up  in  one  area 
one  to  a  child,  to  house  personal  belongings. 
On  a  recent  day,  the  assistant  teacher  had 
spread  an  Immense  stretched  canvas  with 
paint.  A  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  completely 
nude,  were  sitting  and  sliding  in  the  paint 
while  carousel  music  played  on  the  phono- 
graph. Others  in  various  stages  of  undress 
skated  on  the  canvas  or  approached  It  more 
timidly,  hands  first.  Many  of  the  toddlers 
(even  the  smallest  children  are  confined  to 
their  cribs  only  for  naps)  looked  on  in  ap- 
parent fascination.  At  the  same  time,  one 
child  was  riding  a  truck;  several  children 
played  quietly  with  games  and  puzzles  on  the 
stage;  another  child  painted  at  an  easel: 
two  toddlers  played  with  a  large  ball;  several 
of  the  older  children  slid  through  one  of  the 
architects'  tunnel-like  constructions;  one 
mother  nursed  her  child  and  another  rocked 
a  baby  in  a  stroller. 

Though  one  of  the  mothers  admitted  to 
being  "rather  appalled"  by  the  hedonistic, 
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messy  paint  play  while  it  was  In  progress, 
she  observed  later  that  her  three-and-a-half- 
year-old  talked  about  it  for  two  days.  "It 
was  a  big  event  for  him,"  she  said,  "one  he 
never  would  have  experienced  If  he  hadn't 
been  exposed  to  the  Ideas  of  other  mothers." 
Although  there  were  the  same  number 
of  chUdren  in  this  room  as  in  the  far  smaUer 
Discovery  Room,  there  seemed  to  be  about 
twice  as  many,  possibly  because  the  larger 
room  permits  children  to  play  much  more 
actively — charging  from  one  end  to  anoth- 
er—and because  the  toddlers  dont  tend  to 
coUect  in  groups  but  constantly  wander  in- 
dependently. 

These  two  day  care  centers  developed 
In  slmUar  ways:  they  started  Independently 
and  then  were  able  to  get  city  financing. 
Both  are  parent-controUed.  They  are  not, 
by  any  means,  the  only  kind  of  day  care 
available. 

Now  that  day  care  has  come  Into  fashion, 
extensive  government  funding  money  is  ex- 
pected to  become  avaUable.  Nixon  has  al- 
lotted $386  million  for  the  first  year  of  day 
care  under  hla  FamUy  Assistance  Plan,  and 
at  least  three  other  bills  caUlng  for  "com- 
prehensive child  development  programs" 
have  been  Introduced  In  Congress.  (The 
Brademas-Dellenback  biU  alone  calls  for 
$700  mllUon  the  first  year.)  Although  they 
give  priority  to  the  lowest  Income  groups, 
they  also  provide  some  financing  for  other 
famlUes.  In  New  York  $1,385,000  has  been 
allocated  by  the  federal  Model  Cities  Admin- 
istration to  establish  50  day  care  centers 
here  by  1973. 

The  lure  of  anticipated  money  has  already 
brought  a  host  of  profiteers  into  the  day 
care  arena.  Last  June  a  company  called 
BCnowledge  Industry  Publications,  Inc., 
sponsored  a  conference  called  "Early  Learn- 
ing/Day Care  Conference:  Has  Early  Learn- 
ing Become  the  Opportunity  Business  of  the 
1970s?"  at  the  Commodore  Hotel.  Included  In 
the  program  were  workshops  with  such  titles 
as  "How  Wall  Street  WUl  Oo  About  Evaluat- 
ing Early  Leamtog/Day  Care  Companies" 
and  "Fleecing  the  Pre-School  Sheep:  Is  It 
Ethical?  Is  It  a  Business?  Can  It  Be  Profit- 
able?" 

Some  companies  have  not  bothered  to 
wait  for  answers  to  these  questions.  The  flrst 
to  venture  Into  the  field  are  a  number  of 
franchising  op>eratlon8,  creating  visions  of 
what  Joseph  Peatherstone  of  the  New  Re- 
public caUed  "Kentucky  Pried  Children." 
One  of  the  outfits  already  In  operation  is 
Kinder-Care  Nurseries  of  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama, which  boasts  home-town  boy  Bart 
Starr  as  advisory  conunlttee  member  and 
physical  fitness  consultant.  Another  Is 
American  ChUd  Centers  of  NashvUle.  Phoe- 
nix has  franchisers  known  as  Mary  Moppett 
and  Pled  Piper  Sv^liools.  Chicago  has  We  Sit 
Better  and  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Education.  Franchises  seU  for  between 
$18,000  and  $30,000  plus  6  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  The  fees  to  parents  run  from  $20  to 
$30  a  week.  Since  the  cost  of  good  day  care 
Is  generally  estimated  at  about  $40  a  week 


the  bUl  whUe  reaping  the  beneflts  of  re- 
duced lateness,  absenteeism,  employee  turn- 
over and  cost  of  recruitment. 

While  some  mothers  regard  Industrial  day 
care  centers  as  a  life-saving  boon  and  some 
day  care  proponents  clamor  for  more  such 
facilities,  others  view  them  with  suspicion. 
"Too  often  It  ties  women  to  lousy  jobs," 
says  Roz  Baxandall.  "The  Industries  that  are 
setting  them  up  are  the  ones  that  can't 
keep  employees;  they're  bribing  the  women. 
Day  care  centers  should  be  In  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  people  live.  It's  not  a  good  Idea 
to  drag  a  chUd  to  work  with  you  on  the 
subway.  Besides,  parents  ultimately  don't 
have  too  much  to  say  about  day  care  when 
a  big  corporation  is  controlling  It." 

Ironically,  New  York  may  have  little  to 
fear  from  this  quarter  either.  Executives  of 
such  institutions  as  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company,  which  has  considered  day  care  aa 
a  way  of  aUevlatlng  its  70  per  cent  employee 
turnover,  have  talked  themselves  out  of  such 
projects  so  far  by  citing  the  following  dls- 


clty  whose  systems  are  approved.  It  coeta 
$3,000  to  have  the  system  Installed  and  $30 
a  month  rent  from  then  on.  You  never  own 
it.  We  negotiated  with  the  Fire  Department 
not  to  use  the  third  floor  untU  we  put  in 
fire  stairs.  They  wiU  not  give  us  specifica- 
tions for  the  kind  of  fire  stairs  we  are  re- 
quired to  have." 

Park  Slope  never  wanted  to  be  "juat  a 
middle-class  nursery  in  a  brownstone"  and 
therefore  started  the  school  with  ten  stu- 
dents (out  of  34)  on  scholarship.  After  buy- 
ing the  new  buUdlng,  the  school  found  it 
could  no  longer  afford  the  scholarships.  (The 
school  charges  $550  a  year  for  a  half -day  and 
$950  for  a  fuU  day.)  After  hearing  that  a 
new  day  care  center  was  to  be  buUt  In  the 
area,  the  parents  wrote  to  the  Division  of 
Day  Care  proposing  that  the  school's  chil- 
dren be  Integrated  Into  the  day  care  facu- 
lty or  that  the  two  facilities  be  maintained 
but  with  a  60-50  mix.  "We  felt  that  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  Park  Slope  would 
be  to  have  middle-class  chUdren  going  to  a 


advantages:  Inadequate  space;  the  difficulty     nursery  school  on  Seventh  Avenue  and  poor 
of   meeting   regulations   for   protecting   the     children  from  the  same  neighborhood  Kotng 
children;    the  high  cost,  estimated  by  the 
Department   of  Social   Services  at  $60  per 
week  per  child;  a  lack  of  real  tax  incentives. 

What  remains?  In  the  past,  the  services 
avaUable  to  middle-class  parents  in  New  York 
were,  for  the  most  part,  private  ntirsery 
schools,  publicly  assisted  programs  that  as- 
pired to  economic  homogeneity  (often  run  by 
neighborhood  houses  and  settlement  agen- 
cies) and  the  parent  co-ops. 

Many  of  the  parent  groups  met  with,  and 
are  stUl  encountering,  tremendous  obstacles 
from  the  city  agencies  Involved.  The  Park 
Slope  ConunuiUty  School  In  Brooklyn,  a 
group  run  by  middle-class  parents  "with 
good  connections"  who  attempted  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  city  in  every  good-cltlzen  way. 
Is  a  case  in  point.  Last  year,  after  being  asked 
to  leave  the  church  where  it  had  been  oper- 
ating, the  group  set  out  to  find  a  new  loca- 
tion. They  thought  of  a  storefront,  but  the 
Board  of  Health  said  It  would  never  license 
one  and,  unlike  the  Discovery  School  parents, 
the  Brooklyn  parents  never  thought  of  oper- 
ating without  a  Ucense.  Back  then,  that  u. 

Finally,  the  parents  found  a  funeral  home 


to  a  day  care  center  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues,"  aays  Ruth  AUen.  The  parents 
waited  two  months  for  an  answer  to  their 
letter.  In  the  meantime  they  heard  about 
the  Committee  for  Community-Controlled 
Day  Care  and  decided  to  join  It. 

If  these  were  the  problems  of  middle-class 
parents  "with  good  connections"  in  dealing 
with  the  city,  thoee  of  poor  people  were  un- 
imaginably worse.  Day  care  administration 
in  the  city  has  long  existed  In  a  state  of  total 
confusion  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  Involved  in  It.  For  any  day  care  cen- 
ter to  operate  It  had  to  be  Inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  at  least  flve  different  agencies:  the 
Department  of  Health  Day  Care  Division,  the 
Department  of  Health  Sanitation  Division, 
the  Buildings  Department,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
all  of  which  would  tfiow  up  at  different 
times.  Even  when  a  group  was  operating  In 
a  facility  that  highly  cautious  parents  like 
those  In  Park  Slope  were  convinced  was  safe 
for  their  chUdren,  the  various  agencies  were 
more  than  likely  to  disagree. 

The  Committee  for  Community-Controlled 


that  was  up  for  sale.  A  fuUy  renovated,  fuUy  Day  Care  held  its  first  demonstration  In  the 

alr-condltloned  brownstone  with  three  us-  office  of  Jule  Sugarman,  Hximan  Rights  Ad- 

able  floors  and  an  apartment,   it  was  the  minlstrator.  on  November.  Although  the  city 

perfect  buUdlng.  When  the  local  bank  was  had  aUocated  funds  for  day  car»  and  the  city 

reluctant  to  give  them  the  mortgage  they  is  reimbursed  for  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  by 

needed,  they  poUed  their  membership  and  the  federal  government  and   12.8  per  cent 
found   out  that  as  a  group  they  hold  40 


mortgages  and  over  $100,000  in  savings  In  the 
one  bank.  After  they  threatened  to  close  out 
all  the  savings  accounts,  the  bank  came 
through  with  the  mortgage. 

Last  September  the  school  opened  at  Its 
new  site  VTlth  96  children.  Their  first  visi- 
tors were  the  BuUdings  Department  and  the 
Plre  Department.  The  main  problem.  It 
seemed,  was  a  certlflcate  of  occupancy.  The 
group  didn't  have  one  and  "the  stipulations 
for  getting  one  were  fantastic. 


by  the  state,  none  of  the  ghetto  groups  which 
had  formed  the  committee  had  been  fund- 
ed. The  demonstration  resulted  in  seven 
groups  being  funded,  among  them  the  Dis- 
covery Room,  which  alone  broufrht  67  par- 
ents, teachers  and  chUdren  to  the  demon- 
stration. It  also  resulted  in  two  policy  de- 
cisions of  more  general  and  continuing  Im- 
portance: the  decision  to  institute  team  In- 
spection and  Interim  funding.  Inspections 
by  all  the  various  agencies  were  to  be  co- 
ordinated on  one  day  and  centers  were  to  be 
given  funding  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 


,,,  says  Ruth 

„ , „^^  „„  „ ^  „  ^„^     ^If'ift-!  ?L«^«  founding  parents.  A  short     ^...„  .^^^..^  ^  ._„.. ™  ™ 

per  chUd,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  centers,     '™*  *»^r  two  ore  trucks,  two  deputy  cars  various  requirements  (some  of  which  would 

which  also  must  bear  the  cost  of  constructing     ,„  °  Jvf*'"  .?L-         ®°  roared  up  one  day  at  be  temporarily  waived)   so  that  they  could 


approorlate  faculties,  can  make  a  profit  un 
less    they    are    providing     below-standard 
services. 


"They  said, 


Here  Is  yotir  order 

to   vacate    forthvrtth,' "   recalls   Mrs.   Allen. 

"  "You  have  ten  minutes  to  vacate.'  We  called 
In  New  York  City  the  cost  of  running  day     n'f^  *!^<!?1l  *°**,^*  ^***  '°°°'*  ™0'e,  nego- 
care  programs  Is  estimated  at  an  even  higher     fon^n'!*  *  tufft,,      '^  «'»K^t-bour  stay.'  He 

rate  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year  per  child      f°>}°**  °"*  *^a*  *1^«"^  was  no  penalty  for  vlo-     o^w^v-    ......v,^w„ ..    —    -    

Possibly  It  Is  only  the  prohibitive  cost  that  ih.  1^*  ^*°  l^'^^'  ^^  *=*"*<*  "P  »"  through  to  let  them  know  we  were  not  talk^ 
has  saved  us  from  profiteering  franchisers  vT«io?!^°  »*  C.^4l  ^*^  staying  on  In  mg  about  eight  rtouos  or  nine  grouos  but 
80  far.  "  violation    At  about  the  same  time  a  group      that  we  were  talking  about  New  York  City  be- 

in  Bed-Stuy  was  ordered  to  vacate.  They  did 


qualify  for  licensing  and  continuing  fund- 
ing. Finally,  the  demonstrations  also  estab- 
lished communication  between  the  city  and 
the  committee. 

About  a  month  later,  the  group  held  a 
second    demonstration.    "It   was    a    follow- 


In  some  states  Industry  has  also  tried  offer- 
ing day  care  services.  The  BXH  Child  De- 
velopment Center  In  Cambridge  has  appar- 
ently been  successful— at  least  for  the  cor- 
poration. KLH  received  grants  of  $112,118 
IS  !^^'^  *°''  $147,782  In  1969-70  from 
the  WEW  ChUdren's  Bureau  to  run  its  cen- 
ter. The  company  foots  only  18  per  cent  of 


and  have  been  locked  out  of  their  buUdlng 
ever  since.  ^^ 

.  "We  have  appeared  In  court  eight  times 
The  Fire  Department  says  the  doors  have  to 
open  out;  the  Building  Department  says 
the  doors  have  to  open  In.  We  are  supposed 
to  get  a  fire  alarm  system  and  we  discovered 
that  there  U  only  one  organization  in  the 


Ing  able  to  establish  day  care  centers  to  fill 
the  great  need  that  Is  there."  savs  Esther 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
second  time  around,  additional  groups,  in- 
cluding the  West  VHlage  Co-op.  were  funded. 
Eight  parents  from  Park  Slope  Communltv 
School,  who  had  learned  that  the  city  had 
something  on  the  books  called  "purchase  of 
services"  which  would  enable  them  to  re- 
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celve  city  money  for  any  low-Income  chil- 
dren they  took  Into  their  school,  were  among 
those  present  at  that  demonstration.  The 
city  was  unprepared  for  Park  Slope's  unprec- 
edented requests,  but  the  group,  in  Its  new- 
found militancy,  refused  to  leave — and  the 
rest  of  the  committee  supported  It — until 
they  had  a  letter  promising  them  funding 
and  a  meeting  with  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services'  fiscal  officer.  Then  after  the 
demonstration,  the  Park  Slo|}e  group  cleaned 
up  the  mess  the  sit- to  had  created  In  Sugar- 
man's  office.  Unfortunately,  the  city  hasn't 
been  similarly  considerate:  Park  Slope  has 
not  yet  been  funded. 

The  day  care  movement  Is  In  its  Infancy, 
and  the  work  done  by  the  Committee  for 
Community  Control  and  many  women's  lib- 
eration groups  represents  the  first  staggering 
steps  toward  a  new  kind  of  child  care  which 
seems  to  be  developing  In  the  direction  of 
economically  and  racially  heterogeneous 
groups  controlled  by  parents  and  assisted  by 
public  funding. 

The  movement  has  far  to  go:  day  care 
proponents  would  eventually  like  to  see  cen- 
ters on  every  corner  and  the  proliferation  of 
various  kinds  of  day  care:  24-hour  day  care, 
weekend  day  care,  vacation  programs,  after- 
school  programs,  and  infant  day  care.  So  far, 
only  Isolated  models  of  these  variations  exist. 
The  women's  liberation  movement  Is  addi- 
tionally co.xcerned  with  combating  sexism 
and  role  indoctrination  in  its  centers  and 
involving  men  In  child  care.  Shifting  the 
burden  from  the  Individual  mother  to  a 
group  of  mothers  is  not  as  good  as  having 
men   share    the   responsibility. 

Prom  whatever  quarter  and  point  of  view, 
the  same  message  seems  to  be  coming 
through:  people  no  longer  want  to  raise  their 
children  alone,  in  the  isolation  of  the  nu- 
clear family.  If  the  thinking  of  the  flourish- 
ing psychotherapeutic  profession  has  any 
validity  at  all,  one  conclusion  Is  Inescapable: 
our  parents  messed  us  up.  Thoughtful  peo- 
ple are  now  saying  they  don't  want  to  be  on 
the  other  end  of  the  destruction.  For  many 
parents  and  children,  the  new  notion  of  day 
care  promises  a  solution. 

Statement  of  C.'iROL  Bitrris 
Chairman  Brademas  and  Chairman  Mon- 
dale.  msmbers  of  the  subcommittees.  I  am 
Car.l   Burrls.   President  of  Women's  Lobby. 
Inc.   The   Lobby   is  a   national   organization 
wit>i  affiliates  In  forty  states.  We  wcrk  solely 
en  legislation  p>ertalnlng  to  women.  It  is  a 
prui'ege  to  appear  before  you  today. 
We  are  *-ere   today  en  b?*>alf  of  all  the 
UUons  of  women  who  can't  find  suH.^ble 
Mid  care.  We  feel  that  all  w-men  are  en- 
\tled  to  ."sound,   flexible  programs  available 
■  ■>  them  and  their  chldren.  Economic  neces- 
' t.-y  is  a  fact  of  life  for  all  women,  but  those 
■'•   men   In   be'ter   circumstances   financially 
*'•:  no  better  off  f^an  fielr  poor  listers  be- 
i.Mi'  e   no  amrunt  of   money  can  buy  what 
does  not  exist.  And  really  good  dav  care — 
because  all  around  child  care  is  In  the  fu- 
ture— U  so  scarce  that  the  pressure  on  three 
and  four  year  olds  is  greater  than  on  Harvard 
fre';»Tien  because  Harvard  ha.s  many  more 
fan  '^-e  fifteen  to  fiftv  spaces. 

"(•'■-.■•IS  w"  should  talk  about  the  need: 
3p»-.-pti  io«q  pnd  1972.  the  number  of  house- 
v.-.ir'.-  loaded  by  "omen  Increased  bv  60^.' 
T-er?  is  a  14-";  Increase  in  t^e  number  of 
"■omen  wrVinp  who  >'ave  c^'llf^ren  under 
f-e  R^p  of  «-ix — In  ''1st  the  la«^t  f^ree  years, 
.•sf";  rt  a'l  women  wr^-ers  hnve  r*>ll'lren 
f3et"'°en  the  a<»es  of  6  and  16.  Two  thirds  of 
f-«  TvoTen  l.n  t^e  w^rlr  force  are  slnele. 
'""•'"■'' te-i.  'ih'orce'i.  widowed,  or  have  hus- 
bi'id-  W^o  eai-n  less  t^«ln  S7.000  a  year. 

^f  vou're  a  c>>lld  in  a  female  headed  house- 
hol''.  vonr  m^t>>er  only  earns  48'^-  of  the 
median  Income  of  families  with  two  oarents 
and  her  income  declined  between  1969  and 
1972.  70-^;  of  all  black  families  and  60%  of 


all  white  families  that  receive  food  stamps 
are  headed  by  women. 

11';  of  all  families,  but 

42 'r  of  all  poverty  level  families  . . . 

34'    of  all  black  famiies,  but 

65 ''r  of  all  poor  black  families  . . . 

24 '7  of  all  Puerto  Rlcan  families,  but 

48 '^r  of  all  poor  Puerto  Rlcan  families . . . 

9.5' r  of  all  Chicano  families,  but 

64  f*  of  all  poor  Chicano  families  are 
headed  by  women. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  study  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College  showed  that  50  "> 
of  all  the  Spanish  speaking  children  died 
before  their  first  birthday.  The  EPSDT  pro- 
gram for  Medicaid  eligible  children  should 
provide  Innoculatlons  and  screening.  Con- 
gressman Metcalfe  (D.  HI.)  discovered  from 
a  O.A.O.  study  that  less  than  3%  of  the 
ten  million  eligible  children  have  been 
served. 

Our  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates 
are  a  disgrace.  The  only  decline  In  recent 
years  have  been  with  an  Increase  In  abortion 
rates  for  teenage  mothers  and  older  women. 
Yet  the  staunchest  opponents  of  legalized 
abortion  have  not  supported  this  legislation 
nor  have  they  supjjorted  the  Mondale  bill  to 
end  child  abuse.  There  is  something  truly 
evil  about  this  kind  of  contrast.  Are  we 
only  willing  to  feed  and  care  for  children 
before  birth? 

Let  me  add  some  Information  about  the 
9.7'^  of  women  who  are  unemployed.  Cer- 
tainly they  need  and  deserve  the  attention 
of  this  Congress.  But  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
100  men  In  the  Senate  and  417  men  in  the 
House  cannot  cope  with  more  than  one 
national  problem  at  a  time.  It  is  demeaning 
to  all  women  to  hear  the  Fhrewd  analysis 
that  claims  that  this  bill  can  go  nowhere 
because  we  want  those  women  to  stay  on 
welfare  and  not  get  Jobs  because  there  now 
are  no  Jobs.  If  we  had  no  more  commit- 
ment to  child  care  th^n  to  force  women 
into  the  work  force,  we  certainly  cannot 
cope  with  this  problem. 

We  want  to  commend  both  of  you  for 
your  farslghtednes-s  and  tenacity  in  working 
on  this  problem  for  the  last  five  years.  It 
Is  a  real  pleasure  to  pee  the  sex  discrimina- 
tion amendments  In  the  bill.  Although  the 
ratio  of  snaces  Is  hlehlv  tilted  toward  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  If  the  income  figures  from 
your  social  services  legislation  Is  used,  you 
will  cover  almost  all  the  women  In  the  work 
force. 

The  funding  levels  In  the  bill  seem  very 
low.  When  the  approorlatlons  process  Is  fin- 
ished, the  average  authorization  is  cut  by 
40*^,  Because  of  resistance  to  new  programs, 
t>>ls  bill  m1<?b';  h»  cut  more  severel'-  Ta^ti- 
rallv.  T  would  like  t''  urire  n  lar^pr  anfiorlza- 
tion  because  I  am  s^re  that  evervone  sac- 
rlfies  for  their  children.  A  tax  sacrifice  that 
you  c-'n  use,  esneclallv  for  your  children.  Is 
not  Irv-.some.  But  a  tax  s'lcrlflce  th<»+  you 
dont  f.ee  or  use  H  a  burden  when  you  have 
the  opme  Problem  In  lack  of  care. 

If  the  five  venrs  we  have  all  waited  for 
child  care,  HEW  has  Fh'wn  Itself  no  more 
ready  to  move  or  be  nrepared.  Thev  an- 
nounce th-'t  they  cannot  do  their  lob  and 
are  smug.  No  women  would  do  that  without 
fac'ng  unemplovment.  It  Is  time  to  move 
without  them.  Thank  you. 

TtSTIMONT    OF    ARVONNE    S.    PRASER 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aonreclate  the  oniorttm- 
Itv  to  testify  before  the  committee  In  sup- 
D"rt  of  thl"  excellent  Child  and  Famllv  Spr"- 
I'-es  b'll.  The  need  for  exoanded  day  care 
fpc'lUles  ts  well  doc"»»'Pnted  pnd  we'i  Vnnwn. 
Our  rrpanlzatlon,  WEAL,  Is  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  other  women's  organizations  here 
th's  momln^  tostlfvlnw  in  favor  of  e^od 
dav  care  for  children.  (WEAL's  main  concern 
Is  with  education  as  well  as  the  legal  and 
economic  rights  of  women. 


As  background,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
book  Children  and  Decent  People  edited  by 
Alvln  L.  Schorr.  The  last  selection  In  the 
book,  by  Schoor  himself,  is  a  chapter  entitled 
•Poor  Care  for  Poor  Children — What  Way 
Out?"  He  describes  the  current  situation: 

"Organized  programs  for  children  turn 
out,  when  examined  to  be  programs  for  the 
poor,  for  blacks,  and  for  the  otherwise  dis- 
advantaged. .  .  . 

"Most  day  care  is  custodial  in  nature,  de- 
spite all  the  talk  about  quality.  .  .  . 

"The  marginally  poor,  if  they  use  day 
care,  pay  for  it  in  proprietary  centers.  Chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  use  none  of  these 
systems.  Almost  all  use  some  form  of  care, 
but  they  rely  on  unpaid  or  paid  help  In  or 
near  the  home.  .  .  . 

"...  a  system  that  is  limited  to  poor 
children  can  deal  with  some  unspecified  por- 
tion of  the  need  without  greatly  troubling 
the  nation.  That  may  be  its  function.  If  the 
welfare  of  all  of  our  children  or  of  the  chil- 
dren of  influential  parents  were  at  stake, 
provision  would  respond  more  sensitively  to 
need." 

Schorr's  thesis  is  that  we  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  children  of  this  nation  and 
the  more  universal  the  system  we  devise,  the 
better  the  service  to  children. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  no  stranger  to 
day  care.  I've  done  it  at  home  for  nothing 
for  years — and  I  look  on  it  as  work.  Half 
of  our  children — my  husband's  and  mine — 
attended  some  form  of  public  day  care  part 
time.  The  first  two  were  in  a  cooperative 
nursery  school  in  what  was  called  a  settle- 
ment house  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  in 
the  1950's.  Our  last  child  Integrated  a  church 
basement  day  care  center  in  Southwest 
Washington  for  two  years  before  she  went  to 
kindergarten.  Society  thinks  that  middle 
class  children  get  day  care  free — from  t^ei■' 
mothers  who  work  for  love,  not  money.  The 
only  problem  is  that  not  every  family  can 
finance  that  kind  of  day  care.  Also,  fewer 
women  are  willing  to  contribute  that  kird 
of  day  care  to  society  because  society  will 
not  give  it  any  significant  reward. 

WEAL  believes  that  day  care  is  a  chil- 
dren's problem  and  not  solely  a  woman's 
problem.  Therefore,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  other  elements  In  this  bill  as  well  as 
simple  day  care. 

The  first  fi-'e  years  of  chlldrer's  lives  are 
most  critical.  During  this  time  their  brains 
gain  90*^  of  their  weight  and  thev  learn  a 
sense  of  self-respect,  self-motivation,  and 
how  to  relate  to  others.  Studies  have  shown 
that  how  well  children  do  in  school  depeyds 
largely  on  their  early  environment.  With  6.9 
million  children  under  the  age  of  6  having 
mothers  working  outside  the  home,  society 
can  no  longer  neglect  this  critical  period  in 
child  development.  We  can  no  longer  dis- 
regard the  need  for  government  action  in 
this  area. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  nutrition. 
Children  who  are  inadequately  fed  cannot 
learn  effectively.  WEAL  is  pleased  that  this 
bill,  like  the  Head  Start  program  and  the 
school  lunch  program,  does  co-ntaln  orovl- 
sions  to  Insure  that  children  attending  day 
care  centers  would  be  fed  adequately. 

We  are  pleased  also  that  the  bill  provides 
for  regular  medical  testing  and  preventive 
health  care.  We  must  snot  earlv  sl^ms  of 
learning  disabilities,  physical  handicaps, 
emotional  problems  and  all  other  difficulties 
that  often  become  apparent  only  when  a 
child  is  watched,  supervised,  and  checked. 
Poor  coordination,  hyperactivity,  speech  de- 
fects, listlessness.  slowness  to  learn  or  react — 
all  these  are  relative  aspects  of  behavior  that 
become  only  apparent  under  careful  observa- 
tion. Day  care  personnel  must  be  trained  to 
watch  for  any  handicap  or  defects  and  must 
know  when  to  call  in  other  trained  help  and 
whom  to  call. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  dental  care  tot 
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children.  This  is  Important  since  many  young 
children  never  receive  dental  care  at  all. 
Their  families  may  neglect  dental  care  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  or  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  "baby  teeth"  will  fall  out  anyway 
and  are  therefore  unimportant.  This  miscon- 
ception causes  many  problems  for  children 
later,  affecting  their  dental  health,  their 
eating  habits  and  their  looks. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bUl.  ranging  from 
education  to  social  services,  are  important. 
And  we  are  pleased  that  family  day  care  Is 
included  in  this  bill.  The  intimacy  of  family 
day  csire  in  many  situations  is  preferable, 
especially  for  infants.  And,  we  do  not  think 
that  this  is  profit-making  day  care.  It  is  per- 
formance of  a  vital   social  service. 

The  needs  I  have  outlined  are  not  confined 
to  pre-schoolers.  Unfortunately,  our  schools 
seem  to  think  all  children  have  mothers  at 
home.  No  one  worries  about  kids  after 
school,  during  school  vacations  or  summer 
holidays.  Some  children  need  places  to  go 
before  school  if  their  parents  go  to  work 
early.  Some  need  places  for  recreation  or 
study  after  school  or  during  vacations.  Some* 
times  weekend  supervision  is  needed. 

More  and  more  parents  are  working  out- 
side the  heme.  More  neighborhoods  are  left 
without  msny  adults  and  therefore  no  baby 
fitting.  We  need  more  facilities,  and  a  va- 
riety of  facilities  for  child  care.  We  dont 
want  big  Institutions  that  are  mere  dump- 
ing grounds  or  parking  lots  for  kids.  We  want 
facilities  with  strong  health,  social  service, 
resreational  and  educational  programs  over 
which  parents  can  have  some  kind  of  con- 
trol. And  we  don't  want  children  priced  out 
of  g-:od  care. 

Child  care  is  usually  viewed  as  a  "women's 
issue  "  and.  Indeed,  it  is  a  central  factor  in 
the  liberation  of  any  working  mother — 
whether  she  works  inside  or  outside  the 
home.  However,  we  testify  for  this  bill  not 
only  because  we  are  looking  for  liberation 
but  also  because  we  care  about  children — all 
children. 

Let  us  prove  Professor  Schorr  wrong  In  the 
futiu*.  Let's  not  Judge  the  care  we  give  chil- 
dren by  the  financial  circumstances  of  their 
parents.  Let's  give  all  kids  the  kind  of  care 
they  need  and  the  kind  of  care  we  would 
want  for  every  chUd.  And  let's  do  it  soon. 
Thank  you. 
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Testimonv  Prepared  bt  Federally  Employed 
Women,  Inc. 

As  a  representative  of  Federally  Employed 
Women.  Inc..  known  more  generally  by  its 
acronym.  FEW.  I  am  poin?  to  express  the 
need  fcr  more  and  better  child  care  for  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  sector. 

Current  surveys  by  unions,  women's  pro- 
grams and  federal  agencies  Indicate  available 
chUd  care  arrangements  are  not  easily  acces- 
sible or  affordable.  Inadequate  child  care  re- 
sults in  either  time  away  from  the  office  or 
alstractln  at  work.  Also  to  be  considered  are 
the  large  numbers  of  highly  skUled  women 
whose  services  are  not  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment because  of  Inadequate  or  unavall- 
a^e  child  care.  These  factors  should  make 
cmid  care  a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the 
lederal  government  as  an  employer. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  Federal 
Personnel  Management  Bulletin  No.  713-22. 
suggests  that  equal  opportunity  plans  show 
sensitivity  to  accommodate  to  special  needs 
Of  women  employees  and  applicants,  e.g..  day 
care  center's  part-time  employment."  This 
policy  Is  similar  to  official  federal  guidelines 
affecting;  private  sector  employees.  In  Chapter 
«i.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  60-2.25(h) 
Revised  Order  No.  4.  the  federal  contractor  is 
guided  to  encourage  child  care  .  .  .  appropri- 
ately designed  to  improve  employment  op- 
P«rtunltles  for  minorities  and  women" 
wmie  there  are  some  indirect  things  federal 
•nanagers  can  do  to  cooperate  with  employees 


and  employee  organizations  regarding  day 
care,  OMB's  position  effectively  bars  them 
from  providing  line  item  budgetary  support 
to  child  care  programs.  The  current  lederal 
policy  also  means  that  employee  organiza- 
tions and  unions  with  an  interest  in  child 
care  services  cannot  enter  into  any  meaning- 
ful discussion  with  management  in  regard 
to  child  care  as  an  employee  benefit.  In  other 
words  the  Executive  Branch  canuot  follow 
tlirough  on  what  it  encourages  In  the  private 
sector.  Who  can  wonder  when  a  private  em- 
ployer asks  'Does  the  federal  government 
really  mean  what  it  says?' 

OMB  contends  "It  would  be   inequitable 
to  consider  child  care  as  a  fringe  benefit" 
and  "taxpayers  should  not  be  asked  to  sub- 
sidize  such   generous  special   benefits   for   a 
few  privileged  Federal  employees."  However, 
other  benefits  are  provided  in  federal  facil- 
ities which  are  not  wholly  equitable.  These 
Include,  for  example,  parking  facilities  and 
credit  unions  located  in  or  on  federal  space 
Federal  credit  unions  pay  for  operating  costs 
to   maintain   space  and  services   in   federal 
facilities,  but  do  not  pay  rent  per  se.  Park- 
ing is.  In  effect,  a  subsidy  to  selected  em- 
ployees. Access  to  free  or  below  commercial 
rate   parking   is    openly    inequitable    in    its 
availability.  Special  facilities  are  also  granted 
to   handcapped    workers   and   t-p   le^el    ad- 
ministrators to  meet  their  special  needs. 

Moreover  we  now  accept  the  conceot  of 
employer-employee  partnerships  for  retire- 
ment, health  benefits  and  similar  programs 
While  employer  involvement  in  child  care  as 
a  fringe  benefit  may  be  a  new  idea,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  similarly  reasonable  one. 

Federal  participation  in  child  care  will 
cost  monev.  However,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  that  If  the  government  takes  a  step 
forward.  It  will  immediately  undertake  full 
subsidization,  or  that  it  may  sponsor  only 
blue  ribbon  programs.  It  has  not  done  so  in 
the  case  of  either  retirement  or  health  bene- 
fits. Both  are  costly  programs  and  both  are 
related  to  exigencies  which  most,  but  not 
all,  people  face  in  a  lifetime.  The  need  for 
child  care  Fervices  is  in  a  similar  category 
While  It  is  most  desirable  that  OMB  re- 
lax Us  position  toward  federally' sponsored 
child  care  programs  in  order  to  serv  federal 
employee  needs,  it  is  also  Important  that  the 
federal  government  consider  its  role  as  a 
model  employer  for  business  and  industry. 
This  is  especially  so  Plnce  it  encourages  pri- 
va*e  indu-'try  to  develop  supportive  programs 
to  meet  eo^al  ooportunlty  and  child  devel- 
opment goals.  With  private  Indvistry  be- 
ginning to  move  ahead  in  the  area  of  day 
care  as  an  emoloyee  benefit.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  federal  government,  in  its 
emnloyer  role,  were  to  bring  ud  the  rear 
rather  than  to  participate  with  Industry  in 
this  new  venture. 

The  availability  of  training  Is  another  srea 
in   which   the  federal  government  discrim- 
inates  aealnst   the   parent  with   child   care 
respon^ibllties.    Several    training    sites    for 
mid-level  training   for  example,  do  not  pro- 
vide child  c^re  or  do  not  permit  child  care 
on  their  facilities.  One  working  mother,  who 
was  selected  for  training  at  i»irlle  Hou-**'  near 
Warrenton.  Virginia,  offered  to  bring  a  baby- 
sitter  and    pay    for   roominij   arranwments 
for  the  children  and  the  babysitter.  She  was 
told  she  could  not  do  •'o!  PEW  believe-  many 
other  highly  skilled  women  and  men  are  Vept 
In  positions  below  their  skills  nnd  abilities 
di'A  to  inadequate  or  unavailable  child  care. 
M'^nv  oersons  working  for  the  fe-'eral  gov- 
ernment are  burdened  bv  the  sol"  su-^nort 
of  one  or  mere  children.  Most  parents  paying 
child  supnort  default  within  one  ve-'r.  A  re- 
cent Wisconsin  study  found  there  was  full 
compliance  in  only  38  per  cent  of  the  cases 
after   one    year;    partial    compliance    In    20 
per  cent  and  no  compliance  in  42  per  cent. 
Only  19  per  cent  of  non-paying  parents  had 


any  legal  action  taken  against  them.  FEW 
has  no  reason  to  assume  federal  employee's 
experience  in  pursuing  defaulting  spouses 
with  regard  to  child  support  will  differ  from 
their  Wisconsin  sisters. 

Until  January  1  of  this  year  it  was  im- 
possible to  attach  a  government  employee's 
salary  for  any  reason.  With  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  93-647.  government  or  mUitary 
wages  or  social  security  benefits  can  be  at- 
tiched  for  child  support.  Thus  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  persons  married  to  federal  employees 
who  defaulted  on  child  support  payments 
had  no  legal  recourse. 

Most  parents  cannot  pursue  any  legal 
method  of  obtaining  funds  from  a  default- 
l-ig  spouse  due  to  the  high  costs  of  legal 
fees.  For  example,  a  full-time  female  federal 
employee  who  was  eirnlng  over  $18,000  a 
year  was  told  by  a  lawyer  her  case  would  not 
be  accepted  unless  a  lien  was  placed  against 
her  house  or  the  total  legal  fees  prepaid. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  practice.  Imagine 
the  fate  of  other  federally  employed  women 
—nearly  three  quarters  of  whom  occupy 
positions  in  "general  schedule"  grades  1-6. 
Moreover  most  states  require  that  child 
support  payme.its  be  toUUy  unprovided  for 
several  months  before  the  courts  will  inter- 
vene. Thus  If  child  support  checks  come 
sporadically  or  if  checks  in  nominal  amounts 
such  as  810.00  are  cashed  by  the  parent 
with  the  children:  good  Intent  Is  deemed 
present  on  the  part  of  the  defaulting  par- 
ent. 

If  the  concept  of  child  care  as  a  valid 
area  of  employer  Involvement  were  accepted, 
there  are  a  variety  of  options  open  for  pro- 
gram  implementation.  If  granted  authority 
to  use  salary  and  expense  funds  and  discre- 
tion as  to  their  use,  a  federal  manager  could 
work  with  employees  and  employee  organi- 
zations to  survey  needs  and  to  develop  pro- 
grams that  best  meet  the  needs  in  a  oar- 
tlcular  agency  and  geographic  area.  If  as 
agency  decides,  with  its  emnlovees.  thit 
there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  chUd  care  pro- 
gram, the  program  can  be  desiened  to  meet 
actual  needs,  giving  consideration  to  budg- 
etary constraints  and  to  parents'  ability  to 

pay 

lu  Dlaces  w^ere  several  federal  agencies 
are  located  rear  each  other.  Interagency 
coo-era^lon  may  be  established  to  locate 
space,  rovlde  seed  money  and  nartlally  sup- 
port a  continuing  program  for  pre-school 
children.  There  mleht  be  -ome  after-school 
and  vacation  programs  established  to  meet 
■eeris  of  "are  Us  with  school-aged  children. 
Rather  than  centers  serving  onlv  federal 
employees'  children,  there  might  be  co- 
operation with  community  centers  through 
-urchase  of  service  or  employer  consortium 
arrangements.  Another  ontion  is  the  voucher 
Kvstem  which  permits  -arenral  choice  of 
arrangements  best  meeting  individual  re- 
ni'lrements.  a  further  co-icept.  tried  bv  the 
Illinois  Bell  Company,  is  a  referral  service 
to  dav  car?  services  !  i  the  em-lovee's  neigh- 
borhood where  the  employer  recruits  and 
-ays  to  train  resldenrs  who  provide  care  In 
their  homes. 

To  be  realistic,  fear  of  excessive  costs  is 
-robablv  the  major  hindrance  to  develop- 
ment of  chUdcir«  -^roCT'ms  is  an  em-lovee 
benefit.  Arguments  about  Inequity,  other  pri- 
orities, or  who  should  have  the  responsibility 
pre  -robablv  secondarv.  Currentlv.  cost  seems 
to  be  evaluated  almost  exclusl-elv  from  the 
standpoint  of  dollar  outflow,  rafter  t^an  as 
an  investment  which  offers  the  possibility 
of  9T°ater  em-lovee  contribution  to  the  em- 
rlover  and  less  drain  on  the  soil-'l  and  eco- 
nomic svstems  elsewhere.  We  need  to  know 
more  abo"t  costs  to  t>^e  society  when  injury. 
Illness,  and  family  dependency  result  be- 
cause parents  have  inadequate  access  to 
acceptable  child  care  arrangements.  Under 
current  arrangements,   a  price   Is  probably 
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being  paid  In  terms  of  energy  of  working 
parents  and  social  damage  to  children  and 
families  which  we  know  little  about.  Faced 
with  the  Increasing  reality  of  mothers  In  the 
work  force,  we  can  not  hide  behind  the 
assumption  that  total  responsibility  for  child 
care  rests  with  the  parent.  Society  has  a 
self-Interest  In  adequate  chUd  cares  serv- 
ices. Just  as  It  has  an  acceptable  self-interest 
In  education.  It  is  necessary  that  OMB,  in 
cooperation  with  federal  executives  In  their 
employer  role,  re-examine  the  position  on 
this  Issue.  Costs  must  be  evaluated,  not  Just 
In  terms  of  dollars,  but  form  the  standpoint 
of  a  human  Investment  with  a  concomitant 
return. 

FEW  recommends  Congress  pass  legislation 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  which 
would  be  available  for  child  care  for  both 
federal  and  private  sector  employees. 

Statemekt  op  Edwika  L.  Hektzberg 
Mr.  Chairmen,  honorable  members  of  the 
committees:  My  name  Is  Edwlna  L.  Hertz- 
berg.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  Greater 
Minneapolis  Day  Care  Association,  a  private, 
non-profit  coordinating  agency  for  day  care 
services  In  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota. 

THE  COORDINATED  APPROACH  TO  SERVICES 

For  more  than  four  years.  Greater  Min- 
neapolis Day  Care  Association  has  worked 
with  parents  and  others  In  Hennepin  County 
to  plan,  develop  and  coordinate  comprehen- 
sive day  care  services  In  our  community. 
Agencies  and  Institutions  have  been  encour- 
aged to  share  resources — health,  nutrition, 
training — to  provide  quality,  comprehen- 
sive programs  for  children.  Volunteer  hours 
have  been  countless.  We  are  fortunate  to  live 
In  a  commvmlty  of  enlightened  organizations 
willing  to  extend  their  resources  to  the  maxi- 
mum In  the  Interests  of  children  and  fami- 
lies. The  experiences  of  the  Greater  Minne- 
apolis Day  Care  Association  and  other,  simi- 
lar coordinating  groups  have  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of  the  coordinated  approach. 

Further.  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care 
Association,  with  the  support  of  other  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  children,  has  suc- 
cessfully encouraged  local  governmental 
bodies  to  Increase  their  financial  commit- 
ment to  children's  services.  Through  the 
Minnesota  Chlldrens  Lobby,  we  have  en- 
couraged our  State  legislature  to  Increase 
Its  share  for  children. 

But  this  cooperation,  these  efforts  have 
barely  scratched  needs  for  primarily  the  most 
economically  deprived  families  in  our  com- 
munity. There  simply  are  not  enough  re- 
sources available  on  the  local  level  to  pro- 
vide the  services  needed  by  the  families  and 
children  of  our  community.  Furthei,  at  the 
present  time,  every  agency  and  Institution 
with  whom  we  work  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive services  is  under  tremendous  economic 
pressure,  and  at  a  time  when  pressures  on 
families  are  Increasing,  the  same  pressures 
of  Inflation  and  recession  may  force  service 
cut  backs.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  federal 
leadership  and  commitment,  In  partnership 
with  the  local  level.  Is  essential  If  the  needs 
of  children  and  families  In  Hennepin  County 
are  to  be  met. 

A   PROFILE   OF    HENNEPIN   COTJNTY 

Hennepin  County  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  people,  about  one 
quarter  of  Minnesota's  population,  half  of 
which  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Minne- 
apolis. The  twin  cities  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  form  the  largest  ptopulatlon  base  In 
the  state.  And  although  Hennepin  County 
contains  some  rural  areas.  Its  concerns  are 
those  of  any  urban  complex.  Two  thirds  of 
Minnesota's  children  living  below  the  poverty 
line  are  In  the  Twin  City  area.  More  than 
eCTf  of  these  families  are  headed  by  women. 

Minnesota's  statistics  reflect  the  national. 
One    out    of    three    mothers    with    children 


under  six  works  outside  the  home.  Their 
130.907  children  are  served  by  19.056  licensed 
slots  of  full  day  care — 14.5';  of  the  need. 
The  scene  is  repeated  In  Hennepin  County: 
32.143  chUdren  under  six  whose  mothers  or 
single  male  heads  of  household  work,  six 
thousand  slots  of  licensed  care  available  In 
day  care  centers  and  family  day  care  homes. 
The  remaining  children  are  somewhere,  In 
unlicensed  care.  Minnesota,  too,  suffers  the 
woes  of  a  mobile  society — the  extended  fam- 
ily is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  estimate  that 
77,  of  our  children  care  for  themselves.  An- 
other 6.351  children  are  In  half-day  nursery 
school  programs  Including  225  enrolled  In 
Head  Start  programs  In  Hennepin  County. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  Indicate 
that  as  the  birth  rate  drops,  the  demand 
for  child  care  Is  Increasing.  The  growing 
divorce  rate  also  contributes  to  the  rising 
demand  for  service. 

Comprehensive  health,  dental,  nutrition 
services  are  available  only  to  the  approxi- 
mately 1.400  children  served  In  programs 
funded  through  Title  IV  A  In  Hennepin 
County. 

This  really  Is  barely  scratching  the  surface. 
And  because  Minnesota  has  reached  Its  cell- 
ing In  social  service  funds,  despite  lengthen- 
ing waiting  lists,  there  are  no  additional 
funds  to  expand  these  services.  Title  XX's 
reasonable  eligibility  levels  will  have  no  ef- 
fect without  additional  funding. 

NEEDS  OF  THE   NEAR  POOR 

For  families  Just  above  the  poverty  line— 
the  near  poor — services  are  simply  not  avail- 
able. Too  "rich"  to  receive  free  services,  too 
poor  to  afford  quality  services,  they  really  are 
trapped  for  they  have  no  choices — too  poor 
tc  stay  home,  too  poor  to  afford  child  care. 
Consider  the  effect  of  this  trap  on  their 
children.  Let  me  share  with  you  a  discussion 
I  had  with  an  irate.  Incredulous  parent  last 
week.  She  had  received  a  needed  salary  In- 
crease a,Qd  had  elevated  herself  out  of  her 
child's  day  care  program.  She  was  no  longer 
eligible  for  free  care,  there  was  no  sliding 
fee  scale.  And  she  could  not  afford  the  $26 
per  week  fee.  She  was  frustrated,  angry,  In 
tears,  reward  had  become  punishment.  Con- 
sider the  effect  on  her  child. 

NEEDS  CUT  ACROSS   SOCIO-ECONOMIC   LINES 

But  the  developmental  needs  of  children 
and  families  are  diverse,  crossing  socio-eco- 
nomic lines.  We  all  recognize  the  lmp)ortance 
of  the  early  years — that  are  equally  Im- 
portant for  all  children.  We  recognize  that 
the  family  Is  the  primary  nurturing  factor  In 
the  development  of  a  child — again,  for  all 
children.  What  we  do  In  concert  with  fam- 
ilies to  support  and  encourage  the  strength 
of  the  family  system  will,  I  believe,  make  a 
difference  In  how  our  children  develop  In  the 
future. 

And  what  are  we  doing?  Aside  from  med- 
icaid and  private  physician  care,  there  Is  no 
system  of  regular  health  check-ups  and 
screening.  There  is  no  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  enter  school  with  un- 
detected, untreated  disabilities  handicapping 
learning.  How  much  better  It  would  be  to 
detect  early;  better  still,  to  prevent. 

Sixteen  percent  of  Greater  Minneapolis  Day 
Care  Association's  calls  per  week  from 
parents  seeking  care  are  for  Infant  care. 
There  are  140  slots  of  Infant  toddler  center 
care  In  Hennepin  County — 4%  of  existing 
services. 

We  know  that  53%  of  the  mothers  of 
school  aged  children  work.  In  Heimepln 
County,  that's  54,560  women.  There  are  200 
slots  of  after  school  care. 

Twenty-four  hour  care  Is  virtually  non- 
existent In  our  community.  We  surmise  that 
the  children  of  single  parents  working  a 
swing  shift  are  home  alone.  Intact  families 
often  work  split  shifts  to  accommodate  child 
care  needs;  effective  In  the  short  run  but  not 
conducive  to  strengthening  parental  rela- 
tionships. 


Parent  cooperatives  In  which  parents  not 
only  make  policy  for  the  program,  but  often 
staff  It  as  well,  are  exciting  and  viable  models 
but  not  always  a  choice  for  employed  parents. 

"Drop  In"  care  Is  available  on  a  limited 
basis  In  some  family  day  care  homes  and 
centers.  It  is  not  well  recognized  for  Its  Im- 
portant use  and  potential — that  of  providing 
a  change  In  environment  for  parent  and  child 
which  refreshes  and  renews.  This,  as  well  as 
other  models  should  rightfully  be  considered 
as  Important  Ingredients  In  child  abuse  pre- 
vention. At  the  present  time,  drop  In  care  la 
available  on  a  fee  basis  only. 

Sick  care,  successfully  demonstrated,  and 
much  in  demand  Is  presently  non-existent.  It 
has  fallen  victim  to  lack  of  funds.  And  so, 
employed  parents  often  have  no  alternative 
but  to  lose  a  day's  pay  or  send  the  child  off 
to  center  or  family  day  care  mother,  sick. 

In  federally  funded  programs  11%  are 
classified  as  "special  needs"  children — re- 
ferred for  social,  psychological  or  medical 
reasons.  Again,  scratching  the  surface.  What 
happens  to  other  children  with  similar  needs? 
What  long  lasting  effect  will  non-treatment 
have?  Often  after  a  few  weeks  In  a  good 
child  development  program,  a  positive  effect 
on  the  child  Is  obvious. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  the  mothers  of  7%  of 
children  born  each  year  In  Hennepin  Coun- 
ty have  received  care,  If  any,  only  in  the  last 
trimester  of  pregnancy. 

Prenatal  training  exists  In  our  community, 
but  It  Is  limited.  Society  seems  to  continue 
believing  that  biological  birth,  a  parent 
makes.  I  suspect  those  of  us  who  are  parents 
re«Uly  do  know  better. 

The  need  for  public  education  on  the  de- 
velopmental needs  of  children  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  Is  a  need  felt  by  orga- 
nizations across  the  board  In  Minnesota. 
The  very  fact  that  here  In  1976,  in  the  richest 
country  In  the  world  we  are  discussing  these 
unmet  health,  nutrition  and  developmental 
needs  of  chUdren  bears  witness  to  the  need 
for  raising  public  awareness. 

The  authors  of  the  proposed  legislation 
are  to  be  congrat\ilated  on  their  tenacity 
and  determination  to  find  ways  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  and  families  in  our  coim- 
try,  and  In  concert  with  the  family.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  approach  other  than  In  the 
context  of  the  family  system  would  be  un- 
realistic and  fragmented.  We  believe  parent 
pEtrticipation  essential  to  the  relevance  of 
programs  addressing  children.  Parent  par- 
ticipation takes  many  forms  and  requires 
continual  encouragement  and  support,  but 
the  results  for  children  and  families  is  well 
worth  the  effort. 

NXED  FOR   QUALITT,  DEVELOPMENTAL  EFFORTS 

Programs  for  young  children  can  and 
should  take  as  many  forms  as  there  are  pro- 
grams, all  within  the  context  of  focus  on  the 
developmental  needs  of  children.  Custodial 
care — mind-numbing  mediocrity — must  not 
be  accepted  If  we  are  really  concerned  for 
children.  Again,  national  leadership  Is  es- 
sential. Federal  standards  which  address  the 
developmental  needs  of  children  must  be 
maintained,  and  assured  Implementation. 

And  what  about  training?  Personnel  should 
be  considered  trained  along  standards  of 
good  child  development  and  within  the  con- 
text of  the  philosophy  of  parttctdar  pro- 
grams. 

In  summary,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  The 
needs  for  supportive  services  to  children  and 
families  Is  great.  It  cuts  across  age  groups 
and  socio-economic  lines.  Existing  social 
service  dollars  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface.  The  needs  of  our  children  and  fam- 
ilies must  be  addressed  comprehensively— 
pre-natally  through  childhood — unless  we 
are  willing  to  settle  for  fragmentated  serv- 
ices, at  best,  shadows  of  how  It  ought  to  be, 
reaction,  not  action— continued  unmet 
needs. 
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How  we  as  a  country,  how  we  as  parents 
and  decision  makers  act  to  meet  these  needs 
In  concert  with  other  parents  will  deter- 
mine to  a  great  extent  the  future  of  our 
country. 

Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  In  your  hearings. 
Have  you  any  questions? 

Testimony  by  Ann  Ellwood 
As  Director  of  Minnesota  Early  Learning 
Design  my  perspective  on  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  Is  somewhat  different  from 
those  who  are  concerned  with  services  to 
children.  My  interest  is  In  how  this  bill  can 
provide  services  to  parents  that  will  result  in 
better  conditions  for  children. 

Minnesota  Early  Learning  Design  (MELD) 
began  in  September  of  1973  supported  by  a 
one  year  grant  from  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc., 
to  examine  current  approaches  to  early  learn- 
ing, to  explore  alternative  delivery  methods, 
and  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  that  could  strengthen  the  fam- 
ily and  be  supportive  of  parents  In  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  their  children. 

In  order  to  quickly  learn  the  major  issues 
and  current  thinking  of  professionals,  pro- 
viders and  consumers  in  the  wide  range  of 
human  services  that  relate  to  family  life,  a 
planning  strategy  was  adopted  that  Included 
visitation  of  programs  and  consultation  na- 
tionally and  locally,  multidisclplinary  con- 
ference attendance,  and  a  reading  plan.  An 
eight  member  Parent  Advisory  Committee, 
representing  a  cross  section  of  occupation. 
Income,  sex.  race  and  life  styles  was  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  staff. 

We  found  that  educational  programs  that 
teach  parents  to  teach  their  children  are 
more  effective  and  produce  longer  lasting 
gains  than  programs  that  concentrate  on 
the  child  alone.  Moreover,  many  researchers 
believe  that  the  first  2  or  3  years  are  the 
most  critical  In  the  life  of  the  child— a  period 
of  time  when  services  for  children  are  tradi- 
tionally not  available. 

We  found  that  external  pressures  on  the 
family  are  overwhelming.  Changing  patterns 
of  living  and  working,  mobility,  loss  of  the 
extended  family  ties,  lack  of  education  for 
parenting  combined  with  universal  problems 
of  Jobs,  housing  and  education  place  an  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  burden  on  young  adiUts. 

But  we  also  found  a  renewed  consciousness 
of  the  crucial  nature  of  child  rearing  skills 
on  the  part  of  caregivers,  program  personnel, 
researchers  and  policy  makers.  The  result  Is 
a  rapid  expansion  of  interest  in  programs  re- 
garding "parenting"  or  "parent  education." 

In  surveying  parent  education  services 
available  It  became  clear  that  several  signifi- 
cant elements  are  not  being  addressed;  pro- 
grams are  generally  too  short,  too  late  and 
too  expensive.  The  duration  of  programs  Is 
usually  too  short  to  make  a  long  lasting 
Impact.  Services  usually  begin  too  late  In 
the  life  of  the  child  to  be  a  preventive  foroe. 
While  a  few  programs  are  free  or  low  cost, 
substantial  fees  are  frequently  charged.  In- 
hibiting the  wide  distribution  of  service  to 
those  who  need  and  want  them.  And  al- 
though most  programs  provide  information 
and  a  few  offer  emotional  support  to  parents, 
these  two  elements  (felt  by  MELD  to  be  of 
utmost  importance  In  combination)  are  not 
provided  in  a  continuous  fashion. 

Parents  (and  often  mothers  alone) ,  essen- 
tially without  assistance,  are  doing  a  remark- 
ably good  Job  with  a  great  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, with  little  information,  under  great 
stress  and  with  Insufficient  psychological  sup- 
port from  the  community. 

As  MELD  sought  to  analyze  how  parents 
seek  and  receive  Information  and  support, 
we  became  aware  of  a  timely  movement 
across  the  country  which  appears  to  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  for  parent  education. 
Peer  self  help  groups  are  fellowships  or- 
ganized around  a  common  problem,  groups 


In  which  one  person  who  has  been  through 
an  experience  helps  other  persons  who  are 
currently  undergoing  the  experience.  They 
provide  effective  personal  psychology  with 
high  public  acceptance  for  a  wide  and  grow- 
ing array  of  human  problems.  The  method 
has  been  In  us©  for  decades  by  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  Synanon  to  treat  severe 
social  and  psychological  problems.  More  re- 
recently  it  has  been  adopted  to  address  per- 
sonal problems  that  society  does  not  define 
so  harshly.  Recently  for  a  growing  number  of 
people  with  more  typical  problems  in  com- 
mon. It  Is  the  method  of  choice  for  providing 
psychological  support,  education  and  some- 
times recreation. 

Peer  self  help  groups  have  certain  common 
characteristics.  In  addition  to  being  peers, 
leaders  are  usually  volunteers.  Occasionally 
the  volunteers  are  trained,  especially  In  sup- 
port techniques  and  group  dynamics.  In  some 
groups  professional  backup  and  advice  is 
available  to  leaders  and  to  the  groups  as 
well.  Often  leaders  have  their  own  support 
groups  to  offer  encouragement  and  reinforce- 
ment. Most  peer  self  help  groups  have  open 
memberships.  Meetings  can  be  attended  by 
anyone  who  designates  himself  as  sharing 
the  common  problem.  In  the  case  of  local 
groups  such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
Weight  Watchers  and  a  divorce  counseling 
group,  sufficient  numbers  of  groups  exist  so 
that  Individuals  can  attend  any  parallel 
group  that  meets.  Usually,  however,  the  In- 
terpersonal relatlonsh^s  help  to  keep  mem- 
bers In  their  own  groups. 

Because  the  coordinator  has  experienced 
and  successfully  negotiated  the  difficult 
problem  faced  by  others  in  the  group,  he/she 
can  provide  effective  role  models  that  bring 
encouragement  and  h(^>e.  Self  disclosure 
techniques  encourage  Identification  and  em- 
pathy In  peers.  Available  to  group  mem- 
bers even  beyond  the  scheduled  meetings, 
leaders  can  offer  advice  and  problem  solving 
support.  In  many  peer  self  help  groups  lead- 
ers are  carefully  trained  to  model,  reward 
and  reinforce  supportive  behavior  In  others. 
By  participating  in  common  activities  and 
endeavors  members  gain  Insight  Into  com- 
mon problems  and  problem  behaviors,  and 
develop  positive  sharing  relationships  which 
offer  personal  growth,  improved  self  image, 
and  greater  self  confidence  to  overcome  the 
present  difficulties.  Another  common  out- 
come of  such  groupings  Is  that  peers  help 
each  other  by  sharing  Information  about 
community  resources — jobs,  services,  bar- 
gains, housing. 

Reduced  costs  and  de-emphasls  of  profes- 
sional Involvement  partially  explain  the  wide 
acceptance  of  the  movement.  But  perhaps 
the  most  compelling  reason  may  be  that  this 
Is  a  simple,  non-controversial,  natural  way 
to  prevent  social  problems  by  helping  one 
another.  Americans  value  concepts  oT  self 
help  as  peer  Involvement.  A  woman  who  has 
successfully  nursed  an  Infant  happily  shares 
and  teaches  another  who  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
slim,  self  assured  former  fatty  Is  a  model 
and  support  to  others  feeling  the  burden  of 
excess  weight. 

Can  peer  self  help  groups  be  used  effec- 
tively for  parent  education?  Do  the  proper 
elements  exist  to  create  the  appropriate  re- 
lationships? Can  education  be  combined  with 
psycholoalcal  support? 

The  birth  of  the  first  child  Is  very  often 
a  crisis  because  of  lack  of  Information,  Iso- 
lation, fear  and  other  societal  pressures.  To 
encourage  the  development  of  peer  self  help 
groups  to  address  parental  needs  Is  to  build 
on  a  natural  support  relatlonshln  of  parents 
helping  parents  that  has  always  existed. 
Volunteer  parents  who  have  been  extensively 
trained  In  psychological  support,  reinforce- 
ment techniques  and  group  dynamics,  as  well 
as  an  overview  of  child  development,  cog- 
nitive and  physical  development,  health  care, 
nutrition,  safety  and  community  resources 


can  build  on  these  natural  patterns  and  can 
help  develop  optimal  behavior  in  parents. 

Using  the  peer  self  help  approach.  MELD 
will  provide  Information  and  support  to  sniall 
groups  of  15  parents,  both  male  and  female, 
beginning  early  in  the  first  pregnancy.  Other 
parents  who  are  specially  trained  volunteers 
will  lead  the  groups  which  will  be  open  to 
all  parents.  MELD  believes  that  such  a  plan 
will  prove  to  be  Inexpensive,  easily  repllcable 
and  attractive  to  parents  who  need  and  desire 
resources  as  they  raise  their  children. 

I  endorse  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  because  it  addresses  the  problem  of  sup- 
ports to  families  as  they  raise  their  children. 
It  offers  flexibility  to  accommodate  innova- 
tions— new  program  ideas  such  as  ours. 
Equally  significant  is  the  freedom  the  bill 
provides  to  parents  to  choose  from  available 
program  options,  protecting  their  authority 
over  the  care  of  their  children,  helping  them 
to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  while  main- 
taining control  over  their  children's  pre- 
school years. 


Testimony  by  Ttrm  Sherlock 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore this  joint  Senate  and  House  Committee 
on  the  S.  624  and  H.R.  2966  Child  and  Family 
Services  Acts  of  1975. 

Every  social  111  of  our  times  arises  from 
behavior.  Reasonable  as  it  may  seem  to  work 
toward  the  cure  of  such  Ills,  we  shall  not 
succeed  until  we  learn  how  to  prevent  them. 

My  concern  begins  with  the  behavior  of 
the  child  who  becomes  the  man.  No  person 
will  disagree  when  I  state  categorically  that 
children  are  our  greatest  natural  resource, 
yet  the  world  behaves  as  though  they  were 
no  resource  at  all.  The  land:  the  water;  the 
air;  and  most  important,  the  oil — all  are  to 
be  conserved  for  they  support  life.  What 
after  all  does  a  child  contribute?  How  short- 
sighted we  are — the  child  conceived  today 
Is  the  adolescent  of  tomorrow  and  the  adult 
of  the  day  after.  Nothing  is  more  Important 
than  the  person  that  child  becomes;  he  alone 
holds  the  key  to  the  future. 

Yet,  knowing  all  this  and  knowing  too  how 
Important  those  first  few  years  of  life  can  be, 
we  have  constructed  a  society  that  puts  great 
demands  and  pressures  on  families — they 
must  succeed  and  produce  financially;  they 
must  make  social  and  community  commit- 
ments; and  if  there  is  any  time  or  energy  left 
over,  they  must  raise  their  children  with 
limited  support  from  the  community  to  assist 
them  in  this  ultimate  responsibility. 

We  need  only  to  look  again  at  the  pressures 
put  on  families  for  simple  survival  to  ex- 
amine the  voids  of  support  services— child 
care,  health  and  nutrition  resources — to  know 
how  little  support  the  community  gives  Its 
families. 

Examine  first  the  need  for  such  a  simple 
resource  as  care  for  children  while  their  par- 
ents join  the  labor  force  In  order  to  put 
food  on  the  table.  In  non-urban  Minnesota's 
Pclk  County,  767  families  with  children  under 
the  age  of  6  needing  child  care,  there  are 
zero  number  of  licensed  day  care  slots — 
either  family  or  group.  Lake  Coimty,  206 
families  needing  child  care,  has  one  licensed 
slot;  Clay  County,  1,121  families  In  need  of 
child  care,  has  103  licensed  slots;  Morrison 
County,  601  families  In  need  of  child  care, 
has  16  licensed  slots:  and  It  goes  on  and  on. 

Across  our  state  we  begin  to  see  efforts 
made  to  develop  child  care  resources  and 
support  services  for  families,  but  they  are 
like  patches  on  a  worn  shirt.  We  see  the 
number  of  licensed  day  care  slots  Increase 
during  a  fovir-year  time  span  (1970-74)  from 
0  to  8;  5  to  14;  106  to  166;  and  In  my  own 
county,  Olmsted,  475  to  683.  But  that  still 
leaves  nearly  2,000  children,  below  the  age 
of  6,  being  cared  for  In  possible  unsuitable 
envlrormients. 

Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
been  another  patch  on  our  worn  shirt.  Par- 
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ents  who  fall  under  the  past,  present,  or 
potential  AJ-.D.C.  category  are  eligible  for 
child  care  services  free  of  charge.  It  allows 
parents  to  sometimes  choose  care  for  their 
children  based  on  the  quality  of  care  rather 
than  the  cost.  But  again,  even  the  patch  is 
wearing  out.  Families  who  meet  all  the  cri- 
teria to  be  eligible  under  Title  IV-A  regula- 
tions are  denied  services  simply  because  there 
is  no  money  left  In  the  pot  and  that  is  a 
current  fact  in  Olmsted  County,  Minnesota. 
We  have  a  temporary  freeze  on  all  requests 
for  child  care  In  Licensed  PamUy  Day  Care 
until  we  can  resolve  the  oroblem.  There  was 
no  other  choice  for  If  the  county  had  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  Increasing  demands,  the 
money  allotted  to  Olmsted  County  under 
Title  rv-A  would  have  been  expended  by  the 
1st  of  July  and  all  services  would  have  to 
come  to  an  end. 

But  even  if  Title  IV-A  child  care  requests 
could  be  met,  that  alone  does  not  answer 
the  needs  of  the  working  poor.  A  young  di- 
vorced mother  on  A.P.D.C.  with  two  pre- 
school chUdren  has  gone  back  to  school,  she 
Is  enrolled  In  a  nine-month  L.P.N,  vocational 
program.  During  this  training  period,  her 
chUd  care  Is  paid  for.  Her  first  month  of 
work  at  the  hospital  is  considered  training, 
so  her  low  Income  continues  to  make  her 
eligible  for  reimbursement  of  chUd  care 

But  now  the  month  is  up — she  Is  a  fully 
qualified  Licensed  Practical  Nurse.  She  Is 
earning  $3.00  an  hour  and  she  received 
$150.00  a  month  for  child  support  which  gives 
her  a  gross  monthly  Income  of  $669  40  She  Is 
no  longer  eligible  for  chUd  care  reimburse- 
ment and  she  must  begin  paying  a  minimum 
of  $8.00  a  day  ($168.00  a  month)  for  child 
care  for  her  two  children,  and  that's  after 

i*^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  *^  *^"*'"  °°  returning  to 
A.F.D.C.  and  staying  home  with  her  chU- 
dren .  .  what  creative  means  we  devise 
to  encourage  and  support  families  on  their 
way  to  independence  and  a  meaningful  life 

In  spite  of  our  patch-work  svstem,  there 
always  arises  a  elimmer  of  hone— and  cer- 
tainly we  have  some  of  this  in  Mondale's 
home  state  of  Minnesota— a  strong  and 
growing  family  day  care  system.  Interest,  and 
growing  d3velopment  of  planning  and  co- 
ordinating groups.  In  fact  as  I  read  the  bill 
I  find  It  very  familiar.  Its  purpose  and  goals 
sound  almost  like  quotas  from  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  and  Bv-laws  of  the  Olm- 
stead  County  Council  for  Coordinated  Child 
Care  which  I  represent.  Coordination  of 
services— a  community  working  together— 
do-s  Indeed  result  In  Improved  quality  and 
availability  of  this  to  children.  In  addition 
Rochester  has  one  of  the  six  pilot  projects 
funded  by  State  Legislation  in  1974  for  Ear- 
ly Childhood  and  Identification  projects  to 
be     funded     through     the     public    schools 

Basically,  these  are  screening  and  parent 
education  projects.  During  the  writing  and 
passing  of  the  legislation,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  these  prot- 
ects would  not  be  controlled  by  public 
schools,  but  would  ha\e  50  percent  parent 
advisory  and  policy  setting  boards  and  would 
wor.<  together  with  other  agencies  m  the 
community,  and  indeed,  this  has  happened 
In  our  project.  Our  4-C  Council  serves  as 
coordinator :  the  Instruction  of  parents  and 
children  is  contracted  to  a  long-established 
private  non-profit  preschool,  the  Early  and 
Pertodic  Screening  is  contracted  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Department,  and  the  school  dis- 
trict Involved  gives  us  great  moral  support 
and  disperses  the  funds. 

So  althcugh  there  are  many  good  things 
happening,  many  unmet  needs  of  children 
remain  in  Minnesota  as  well  as  across  the 
country— preschool  enrichment  programs, 
health  and  nutritional  needs,  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  parent  education,  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  services  so  fami- 
lies are  not  lest  In  the  maze  of  reaching 
whatever   rervices   exist,    tral.-.lng    for   staff 
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and  family  day  care  providers,  equipment 
aiid  adequate  facilities.  How  many  years 
have  we  spent  trying  to  justify  these  needs? 
The  facts  are  there,  the  statistics  are  there — 
will  we  continue  to  avoid  them?  Will  we  con- 
tinue to  be  satisfied  with  our  present  small 
attempts  to  Improve  the  rearing  of  chU- 
dren .  .  .  attempts  that  are  worthy  but  woe- 
fully limited,  or  do  we  respond  to  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  the  passage  of  the 
ChUd  and  Family  Services  Acts  of  1975? 

My  tone  has  been  evangelical  it  is  true, 
but  to  me  It  falls  far  short  of  the  fervor  that 
subject  deserves.  In  rearing  children,  we 
write  the  luture  history  of  the  world.  We 
could  start  now  to  make  that  history  a  shin- 
ing affirmation  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human. 


Testimony  of  Susan  W.  Gray 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  ChUd  and  PamUy  Services  Bill, 
since  several  of  its  provisions  lie  close  to 
my  heart  and  to  my  work  over  the  years. 
I  am  a  child  psychologist  from  Peabody  Col- 
lege in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Since  1961  I 
have  been  concerned  with  planning  special 
programs  for  children  and  parents  from  low- 
income  homes.  These  programs  have  at- 
tempted to  help  young  children  to  become 
more  competent  in  meeting  school  and  life 
demands,  and  In  enabling  their  parents  to 
learn  how  to  provide  the  educational  and 
social  stimulation  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  competencies.  It  was  such  early 
work,  by  me  and  others,  which  provided  part 
of  the  emohasls  and  the  general  direction  of 
the  Head  Start  program  Initiated  four  years 
later. 

Children  are  our  future.  But  for  many  of 
the  eleven  million  American  families  who 
live  In  Doverty  their  future  promises  to  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  their  past.  One  of  the 
bitterest  things  poor  parents  must  bear  Is 
seeing  the  same  things  happen  to  their  chil- 
dren that  haopened  to  them,  the  same 
debUltating  and  often  debasing  circum- 
stance? of  living.  Yet  It  Is  possible  to  pro- 
vide help  for  such  parents,  to  enable  them 
to  be  more  effective  In  rearing  their  children 
and  In  nrovldine  better  life  situations  for 
them  Helping  with  their  children  wUl  not 
solve  manv  of  the  problems  of  the  poor,  but 
It  does  make  an  attack  on  what  Is  one  of  the 
problems  of  greatest  concern  to  low-Income 
parents,  and  to  socletv  at  large — what  will 
happen  to  the  children? 

1  .<'ee  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  as 
showing  promise  as  a  way  of  Interrupting 
thl-  wretched  cycle.  In  the  current  economic 
planning  of  the  Executive  Branch  we  see  at 
full  length — In  the  words  of  Harry  M. 
Caudl'I — the  tendency  our  society  has  to 
capitalize  its  gains  and  soclall'^e  Its  losses. 
The  r.roblems  of  recession  and  the  enduring 
energy  crisis  will  hit  most  heavily  on  the 
poor.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration can  offer  to  some  degree  a  coun- 
tervailing force  to  the  callous  wav  In  which 
economic  urgencies  completelv  override 
humanitarian  needs. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  not  onlv  amone  low- 
Income  oarents  that  the  need  for  heln  Is  felt. 
All  Darents  upon  occasion  feel  this  need  and 
wish  for  some  guidance  when  thev  face  the 
tllfflci'lt  vet  dally  decisions  that  child  rearing 
b'-Ing<=.  I  shoi'id  like  to  give  here  a  statement 
from  one  of  the  oa  rents  with  whom  we  ha'-e 
worif»d,  a  mother  whce  hu.sband  ha^  a  rerv 
modest  "av  check,  but  enough  to  bring  him 
above   the  oo^ertv  level. 

'  E'-erv  mother  tries  to  teach  her  children 
the  essentials  of  eood  manners,  but  there's 
a  h"f©  standstill  when  It  comes  to  teaching 
th»  thlnes  they'U  need  to  know  for  school. 
"I'd  trlerl  teaching  Joev  fher  two-^ear- 
olfH  the  different  colors  and  shnnes  but  T  h»rt 
no  Irtea  where  to  go  from  there.  T  wasn't 
resll'-  nire  I  was  accomollshlne  anvthlnc  at 
oil  -vith  him.  He's  stin  confn»ed  about  colors 
sometimes,  but  shapes  are  down  pat.  .  . 


"The  thing  that  has  Impressed  me  most  la 
the  attitude  of  learning  while  playing.  I've 
enjoyed  the  home  visits  as  much  as  Joey  and 
I'm  going  to  feel  a  lot  more  confident  with 
my  baby  when  he's  old  enough  for  the  games 
Joey  plays  now." 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  three 
aspects  of  the  proposed  funding  provisions 
since  they  are  the  ones  which  relate  most 
closely  to  my  own  experiences  and  knowledge. 
First  is  the  general  emphasis  on  services 
for  the  famUy  as  a  way  of  reaching  children. 
I  should  lUce  to  stress  here  the  listing  of  In- 
home  services  and  education  for  parents  and 
those  others  who  serve  as  parents — grand- 
mothers, older  sisters,  and  so  on.  Our  ex- 
periences for  over  a  decade,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  limited  number  of  other  workers  Ui 
the  field  who  have  done  carefully  designed 
and  evaluated  studies,  suggest  the  worth  of 
such  programs  to  help  parents  become  more 
effective  In  providing  the  experiences  that 
promote  the  educational  and  social  develop- 
ment of   their   young   children.   Such  pro- 
grams are  economical  as  compared  to  ade- 
quate day  care,  costing  only  a  fifth  to  a 
fourth  as  much.  To  be  sure,  they  may  have 
somewhat  less  Impact  on  a  single  child  who 
may  be  In  an  all  day  program  (although  this 
Is  not   necessary  true),  but  the  Impact  is 
made  not  only  upon  the  child  but  upon  the 
other  ChUdren  In  the  famUy  and  the  parents 
as  well.  Probably  most  Importantly  the  par- 
ent comes  to  see  herself — or  himself — as  the 
Child's  first  and  most  enduring  teacher,  and 
the  home  as  the  child's  first  school.  Such 
services  provide  a  meaningful  alternative  for 
day  care  where  the  mother  either  dees  not 
wish  to,  or  cannot,  work  outside  the  home. 
Although  Important  as  an  approach  even  In 
a  more  prosperous  state  of  economy,  this 
procedure  would  seem  especially  appropriate 
In    our    current    ecoiomlc    situation.    Last 
month  the  unemployment  rate  stood  at  92, 
remaUiIng  steady  since  the  last  month.  As 
you  recall,  however,  this  only  happened  be- 
cause the  loss  of  jobs  was  offset  by  the  half 
million   persons,   mostly   women   and   teen- 
agers, who  gave  up  on  seeking  employment. 
Presumably  a  large  percentage  of  these  were 
young  married  women  with  growing  famUles. 
To  the  extent  that  their  concern  was  with 
bettering  their  family  status,  a  home-based 
program  might  be  gladly  received  by  them. 
Furthermore,  such  services  are  attractive 
from   the   standpoint  of   the  general   avaU- 
ablUty  of  day  care  for  working  mothers.  Such 
availability  often  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  a  woman  will  decide  to  seek 
work  or  not.  Current  data    (or  rather  the 
data  from  1973)  showed  six  million  women 
with  children  under  six  who  were  employed. 
Yet  there  were  available  In  licensed  day  care 
slots  only  one  million  places,  and  40  percent 
of  these  were  allotted  for  children  with  spe- 
cial handicaps  and  chUdren  from  low-Income 
homes.  Important  as  It  Is  to  Increase  the 
quantity — and  quality — of  day  care.  It  Is  also 
important  to  provide  alternatives  for  par- 
ents. This  Is  currently  a  groundswell  of  In- 
terest In  home-based  programs  as  witnessed 
In  the  recent  report  of  the  Education  Com- 
mission  of  the   States.   Encouragement  for 
home-based  programs  would  deeervg  a  rela- 
tively heavy  weighting  In  possible  funding 
patterns  for  families. 

My  second  point  relates  to  the  need  for  In- 
creasing support  systems  for  families.  Re- 
cently, careful  analyses  of  the  effectiveness 
of  early  education  programs  for  children,  or 
for  children  and  parents  together,  suggest 
that  only  under  certain  conditions  do  pro- 
grams have  a  lasting  effect.  One  of  these  is 
that  parents  have  help  in  sustaining  the 
gains  that  may  have  been  made  with  their 
children.  This  Is  especlaUy  true  among  the 
poor.  Low-income  people  are  vulnerable;  they 
live  on  a  knife  edge  between  catastrophe  and 
survival  as  a  family  unit.  The  poor  lack  the 
Insurance,  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
which  can  enable  them  to  cop©  with  such 
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happenings  as  the  Ulness  of  the  mother,  a 
child  who  must  go  to  the  hosoltal,  a  husband 
who  loses  his  Job.  Such  services  as  emergency 
day  care  or  home  care  for  children,  emer- 
gency loans,  homemaker  services,  the  ready 
avaUabUlty  of  knowledgeable  consultants  on 
family  problems — many  things  of  this  sort 
would  contribute  to  giving  the  beleaguered 
family  some  support  In  Its  times  of  crisis. 
To  be  sure,  these  Ideas  are  neither  new  nor 
earthshaklng.  Most  of  them  exist,  but  usuaUy 
only  to  a  minuscule  degree.  For  example,  in 
my  own  city,  one  charitable  organization  will 
provide  $10  for  a  family  In  dire  straits,  one 
which  is  literally  out  of  food.  But  where  wlU 
food  for  the  day  after  tomorrow  come  from? 
There  are  homemaker  services  In  my  com- 
munity, but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
If  parents  are  to  continue  as  their  children's 
teachers  and  the  programmers  of  the  home 
setting  for  their  chUdren,  they  need  support 
for  the  recurring  emergencies  that  make  up 
the  life  of  the  poor.  Unless  parents  have  some 
physical  and  emotional  energy  left  over  from 
coping  with  the  frequent  crises,  they  cannot 
be  planful  In  continuing  to  serve  as  educa- 
tional change  agents  for  their  children. 

One  might  add  here  that  It  would  be  high- 
ly advantageous  to  provide  some  Input  for 
parents  to  allow  them  to  take  as  fiUl  advan- 
tage of  the  educational,  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional resources  of  their  communities  as  they 
relate  to  children.  Nowadays,  at  least  in  our 
experiences,  low-income  parents  for  the  most 
part  are  fairly  knowledgeable  about  the  avaU- 
abUlty of  help  from  social  agencies,  although 
they  are  often  not  well  versed,  as  Indeed  who 
Is,  in  treading  their  way  through  the  Intri- 
cacies of  the  regulations  and  eligibility  stand- 
ards of  such  agencies.  Our  parents,  however, 
tend  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  public  library, 
although  we  have  an  exceptionally  good 
system  In  Nashville:  they  make  little  use  of 
public  parks  and  their  recreational  programs. 
The  list  could  be  greatly  extended.  These 
things  too  provide  Important  support  sys- 
tems for  parents  In  carrying  out  their  func- 
tion as  teachers  and  providers  of  an  educa- 
tive environment  for  their  children. 

My  third  and  last  point  speaks  to  day  care 
provisions  under  this  bill.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  an  aspect  of  day  care  which  is 
generally  neglected  In  discussions  of  the  field 
and  certainly  In  the  attention  of  the  public; 
it  often  figures  little  In  recommendation  of 
Increasing  day  care  avallabUltJr.  This  Is  fam- 
ily day  care,  that  which  a  mother  In  her  own 
home  cares  for  a  limited  number  of  young 
children,  typically  no  more  than  six  or  seven. 
Despite  Its  neglect,  the  current  data  suggest 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children 
not  cared  for  In  their  own  home  by  relatives, 
baby-sitters,  and  the  like  are  cared  for  In 
famUy  day  care  settings.  In  Tenne.ssee.  under 
9  percent  of  the  children  under  six  with 
working  mothers  are  In  licensed  day  care, 
group  or  family.  Nationally,  the  figure  Is 
about  10  percent.  Yet  the  national  figures 
In  1972  show  that  625,000  children  are  In 
group  day  care  and  approximately  2,000,000 
In  family  day  care— three  children  In  family 
settings  for  only  one  In  group  settings. 

A  major  way  of  expounding  the  quantity 
of  day  care  slots,  and  also  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  day  care  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren receive  would  be  to  Invest  lieavlly  In 
family  day  care.  At  present  It  tends  to  be 
a  marginal  occupation,  poorly  paid  and  su- 
pervl.sed.  The  quality  on  the  whole  may  be 
poorer  than  that  of  group  day  care  taken 
as  a  totality,  but  the  figures  are  hard  to 
come  by.  At  Peabody  we  have  made  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
family  day  care  by  working  directly  with 
the  family  day  care  mother  to  help  her 
Improve  the  quality  of  the  educational  and 
social  stimulation  she  provides  for  the  chll- 
<lren  In  her  care.  It  Is  feasible  and  not  costly: 
unfortunately  It  Is  not  free.  It  does  not, 
however,  require  the  heavy  capital  Invest- 


ment which  constructing  day  care  centers 
requires.  This  makes  It  an  attractive  option 
In  expanding  the  number  of  day  care  slots 
available  for  children  who  need  them. 

Family  day  care  Is  favored  by  many  par- 
ents, because  children  are  In  small  groups. 
Often  care  Is  provided  In  the  child's  own 
community.  This  not  only  Is  easier  from  the 
standpoint  of  transportation,  but  the  mother 
knows  the  family  day  care  worker  person- 
■  ally,  which  helps  build  trust.  Children  are 
In  small  groups,  and  the  atmosphere  Is  more 
homelike.  A  sizable  Investment  In  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  this  service  would  yield 
large  returns. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I  see  as  offering  hope  in  promoting 
family  life  and  the  development  of  com- 
petence In  young  children  and  In  their  par- 
ents, as  guides  of  their  children.  These  three, 
however,  are  ones  that  relate  to  my  own 
areas  of  Interest  and  competency:  others 
have  and  wUl  testify  on  the  remaining 
aspects  of  the  biU. 

My  third  and  last  point  speaks  to  day  care 
provisions  under  this  bill.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  an  aspect  of  day  care  which  Is 
generally  neglected  In  discussions  of  the 
field  and  certainly  In  the  attention  of  the 
public;  it  often  figures  little  In  recommen- 
dation of  Increasing  day  care  availability. 
This  Is  family  day  care,  that  which  a  mother 
in  her  own  home  cares  for  a  limited  number 
of  young  children,  typically  no  more  than 
six  or  seven.  Despite  Its  neglect,  the  current 
data  .suggest  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  children  not  cared  for  in  their  own  home 
by  relatives,  baby-sitters,  and  the  like  are 
cared  for  In  family  day  care  settings.  In 
Tennessee,  under  9  percent  of  the  children 
under  six  with  working  mothers  are  In 
licensed  day  care,  group  or  family.  Nationally, 
the  figure  Is  about  10  percent.  Yet  the  na- 
tlo'.ial  figures  In  1972  show  that  625,000  chil- 
dren are  In  group  day  care  and  approximately 
2,000,000  in  family  day  care — three  children 
In  family  settings  for  only  one  In  group 
settings. 

A  m^jor  way  of  expanding  the  quantity  of 
day  care  slots,  and  also  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  day  care  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren receive  would  be  to  Invest  heavily  in 
family  day  care.  .At  present  It  tends  to  be  a 
m-Tginal  occupation,  poorly  paid  and  super- 
vised. The  ■  quality  on  the  whole  may  be 
poorer  than  that  of  group  day  care  taken  as 
a  totality,  but  the  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by.  At  Peabody  we  have  made  a  systematic 
study  of  improving  the  quality  of  family 
day  care  by  working  directly  with  the  family 
day  o?re  mother  to  help  her  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  educational  and  social  stlmu- 
Istion  she  provides  for  the  children  In  her 
care.  It  Is  feasible  and  not  costly;  unfortu- 
nately It  Is  not  free.  It  does  not,  hovtffever,  re- 
quire the  heavy  capital  Investment  which 
constructing  day  care  centers  requires.  TTiis 
makes  It  an  attractive  option  in  expanding 
the  number  of  day  care  slots  available  for 
ch'ldren  who  need  them. 

Family  day  care  is  favored  by  many  par- 
ents, because  children  are  In  small  groups. 
Often  care  Is  provided  In  the  child's  own 
community.  This  not  only  Is  easier  from  the 
standpoint  of  transportation,  but  the  mother 
knows  the  family  day  care  worker  personally, 
which  helos  buUd  trust.  Children  are  in  small 
groups,  and  the  atmosphere  Is  more  home- 
like. A  sizeable  Investment  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  this  service  would  yield  large 
returns. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  see  as  offering  hope  In  promot- 
ing family  life  and  the  development  of  com- 
petence In  young  chUdren  and  In  their 
parents,  as  guides  of  their  chUdren.  These 
three,  however,  are  ones  that  relate  to  my 
own  areas  of  Interest  and  competency;  others 
have  and  wUl  testify  on  the  remaining  as- 
pects of  the  bill. 


Testimony  of  James  J.  Oallagrer 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  Child  and  Family  Services  BIU 
H.R.  2966  that  Is  designed  to  meet  such  an 
Important  and  crucial  set  of  needs  for  young 
children  and  their  families.  Through  re- 
search and  practice  we  have  discovered  Im- 
portant knowledge  about  young  children  In 
the  past  two  decades  which  relates  directly 
to  what  this  bin  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
Let  me  state  a  few  of  these  discoveries : 

1.  The  early  years  of  life  before  the  age  of 
six  appear  to  be  most  crucial  to  later  devel- 
opment. The  chUd  from  the  earliest  times 
In  life  Is  an  active  and  responding  person, 
strongly  Infiuenced  by  the  world  around  him. 

2.  The  child  before  five  years  of  age  forms 
a  basic  attitude  to  life  and  to  new  experi- 
ences and  to  social  Interactions  that  will  In- 
fiuence.  for  good  or  111.  his  or  her  relation- 
ships with  the  world  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

3.  If  we  wish  to  correct  unfortunate  experi- 
ences, the  earlier  that  special  assistance  or 
help  Is  provided  the  more  effective  such  help 
wUl  be. 

Few  people  will  disagree  on  the  Importance 
of  the  famUy  to  the  growing  chUd  but  we 
can  differ  considerably  on  the  kinds  of  meas- 
ures that  are  useful  In  strengthening  that 
beleaguered  structure.  We  clearly  need  mauy 
different  options  that  allow  for  a  maximum 
cf  dl'  erslty  of  services  to  fit  a  diverse  society 
and  Its  multiple  subcultures.  It  Is  my  read- 
ing of  this  bill  that  It  deliberately  provides 
such  options. 

Individual  freedom  of  choice  means  little 
to  the  parent  If  there  are  no  viable  options 
to  choose  from. 

A  distinguished  sociologist  once  studied 
the  reaction  of  parents  who  had  a  handi- 
capped child.  Their  natural  reaction  was  to 
withdraw  from  social  and  church  contacts 
in  embarrassment  and  to  sink  within  them- 
selves. In  short,  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  very  sources  of  possible  aid  and  as- 
sistance that  could  help  them  and  their 
children. 

In  previous  generatlops  the  "extended  fam- 
ilies" of  aunts,  cousins,  grandparents,  etc. 
offered  needed  support  and  provided  a  buffer 
to  the  family  with  small  chUdren.  The  mod- 
ern family  Is  extended  only  In  a  geographical 
sense,  with  relatives  scattered  across  the 
country  and  often  In  little  position  to  help 
each  other.  There  Is  a  good  reason  to  doubt 
tViat  many  nuclear  famUles  comprised  of 
a  husband,  a  wife  and  two  children  are  able 
to  survive  stress  alone.  Even  less  able  to 
survive  without  assistance  are  the  single 
parent  or  dlvoroed  parent  families.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  American  society,  we  must  be 
come  a  kind  of  "extended  family"  and  assist 
parents  and  their  chUdren.  I  see  this  bill 
BS  one  tangible  way  that  we  can  all  play 
this  role. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  evidence 
in  this  bUl  that  we  have  profited  from  earlier 
experiences  In  trying  to  improve  education 
or  health  services  for  children.  A  rapid  ex- 
nanslon  of  day  care  services  would  not  likely 
be  a  great  boon  to  families  unless  It  would 
be  accompanied  by  strong  support  services 
for  personnel  training,  research,  evaluation, 
and  major  demonstration  and  technical  as- 
sistance efforts  for  It  Is  these  support  services 
that  can  bring  quality  service  to  a  local 
proeram. 

Tie  importance  of  support  services  is 
such  that  I  would  prefer  that  money  allocated 
for  them  would  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  the  service  allotments 
rather  than  be  authorized  as  a  separate 
figure.  There  Is  a  natural  tendency  In  the 
anproprlatlons  process  to  cut  such  support 
efforts  rather  than  reduce  the  local  service 
programs  where  the  need  seems  most  ureent. 
However,  understandable  such  a  move,  the 
weeikenlng  of  suoport  services  seriously 
weake'^s  the  direct  service  program  Itself. 
I  would  estimate  a  figure  of  about  25 '^  of 
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the  service  figure  needs  to  be  appropriated 
to  support  services  of  training,  research  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  Initiation  of  the 
program  perhaps  being  reduced  to  15  ^^^  as 
the  program  matures. 

One  reason  to  emphasize  support  services 
Is  that  we  are  forever  asking  ourselves  ques- 
tions that  sound  profound,  but  which  turn 
out  to  be  Irrelevant.  For  example,  we  ask. 
"Is  day  care  harmful  to  the  child?"  "Is  day 
care  helpful  to  families?"  The  answer  to 
both  Is,  of  course,  "Yes,  sometimes,  under 
certain  circumstances."  The  same  answer  can 
be  given  If  you  ask  whether  a  child  will  bene- 
fit or  be  harmed  by  staytag  at  home  with 
a  parent  or  parent  surrogate:  "Yes,  some- 
times, under  certata  circumstances." 

These  are  not  the  important  questions. 
The  important  questions  are,  "What  are  the 
circumstances  In  group  care  situations,  or  In 
home  situations,  that  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  child's  development  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  family?"  Although  we  know 
some  of  the  answers,  as  professionals  In  the 
human  service  area  we  need  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  In  order  to  be  confident  that  our 
counsel  to  parents  and  policy  makes  It  ade- 
quate. This  is  why  we  need  systematic  re- 
search and  careful  evaluation. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  not©  of  one 
of  our  major  program  emphases  at  the  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina — Chapel 
HUl.  We  currently  operate  three  major  tech- 
nical assistance  programs:  TADS,  the  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Development  System; 
DD/TAS:  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Technical  Assistance  System;  and  MELRS: 
the  Mideast  Learning  Resource  System.  The 
purpose  of  these  technical  assistance  sys- 
tems Is  to  provide  the  latest  knowledge  on 
such  Issues  as  program  planning,  curriculum, 
evaluation  and  communication  to  three  very 
different  set  of  clients:  a  set  of  national 
demonstration  centers  for  preschool  handi- 
capped children;  the  50  state  developmental 
disabilities  councils;  and  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  in  an  eight  state  region. 

WhUe  the  nature  of  the  technical  as- 
sistance varies  according  to  the  client,  sev- 
eral principles  apply  to  all  of  them  and 
should  apply  to  any  systematic  assistance 
programs  for  child  and  family  service  proj- 
ects. 

1.  The  assistance  is  based  on  the  perceived 
needs  of  the  client. 

2.  A  contract  is  established  between  the 
client  and  the  technical  assistance  program 
that  clearly  states  the  kind  of  help  to  be 
delivered,  by  when  and  by  whom.  Such  a 
contract  provides  documental  accountabil- 
ity. 

3.  A  talent  bank  of  consultants  each  with 
their  own  area  of  specialty  is  available  on 
call  to  aid  the  local  program's  special  needs. 
This  means  that  lawyers,  psychologists,  pedl- 
trlclans,  etc.,  will  help  when  problems  arise 
requiring  their  expertise. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  or- 
ganize technical  assistance  programs  to  pro- 
vide continuing,  systematic  aid  on  complex 
programs  to  clients  who  have  a  felt  need, 
but  not  sufficient  expertise.  The  development 
of  many  new  child  and  family  care  pro- 
grams by  personnel  who  lack  training  and 
experience  in  management  techniques,  in 
planning,  or  in  communications  makes  tech- 
nical assistance  essential.  The  staff  of  many 
of  the  new  care  programs  want  and  need  this 
organized  assistance,  for  it  permits  them  to 
maximize  the  operation  of  their  programs. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  assistance, 
state  and  regional  planners  should  not  as- 
sume that  it  exists,  b  ii  snould  deliberately 
insert  It  as  part  of  their  total  planning. 

Because  of  my  continuing  concern  for 
programs  for  handicapped  children,  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  ways  that  these  children  and 
their  families  can  become  part  of,  and  not 
apart  from,  the  rest  of  society.  We  all  know 
that  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  not  to 
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have  handicapped  children  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed  or  awkward  faced  with  such  par- 
ents and  their  children.  We  all  too  often  try 
to  avoid  awkwardness  by  standing  apart  from 
these  families.  That  helps  them  not  at  all; 
and  diminishes  ovirselves  as  members  of  the 
human  community. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  Sec.  103  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  participate  with  normal  children 
in  day  care  and  family  services  programs. 
Our  experience  of  mixing  normal  and  handi- 
capped children  in  programs  where  parents 
and  teachers  have  been  properly  prepared 
for  It  has  been  good.  The  reactions  of  every- 
one involved  have  been  enthusiastic.  We 
should  provide  special  training  opportunities 
to  prepare  service  staff  for  effective  accept- 
ance and  progress  of  handicapped  children 
ln^o  their  programs. 

As  a  former  federal  bureaucrat  I  feel  that 
I  should  comment  on  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative difficulties  that  will  have  to  be 
faced  if  this  bill  passes  In  its  present  form. 
The  desire  to  bring  those  citizens  who  are 
most  deeply  involved  in  family  services  Into 
decision  making  positions  Is  admirable  but 
not  without  a  potential  cost — that  of  admin- 
istrative problems  of  impressive  proportions. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these : 

1.  The  Office  of  ChUd  and  Family  Serv- 
ices headed  by  a  presidential  appointee,  will 
have  to  determine  how  to  allocate  available 
funds.  If  the  accumulated  requests  from  a 
state  exceed  the  allocation,  the  Office  must 
decide  among  state,  county  and  local  plans 
as  to  who  gets  money  or  how  money  would 
be  prorated.  Unless  protected,  the  political 
pressures  on  the  Office  will  be  strong,  par- 
ticiUarly  since  the  Bill  explicitly  offers  court 
action  as  an  appeal  mechanism.  The  Office 
can  expect  to  be  embroiled  in  many  dis- 
putes unless  mechanisms  can  be  worked  out 
to  insure  fair  and  even-handed  decisions  in 
fund  allocations. 

2.  The  procedure  for  the  prime  sponsors  to 
develop  a  plan,  submit  it,  and  get  it  ap- 
proved, will  be  Inevitably  long  and  Involved. 
Let  me  sketch  out  some  major  steps. 

A.  The  initial  development  of  the  plan 
with  the  adequate  Inclusion  of  the  various 
necessary  components  and  assurances  will  In- 
evitably take  much  time  and  effort.  (2-3 
months) 

B.  The  Governor's  office  will  then  have  to 
comment  on  the  plan.  If  negative  comments, 
or  suggestions  for  change,  are  made  then 
more  time  must  elapse  for  the  prime  spon- 
sor's Child  and  Family  Services  Committee 
to  react.  (2  months  at  least) 

C.  The  plan  then  must  be  reviewed  at  the 
HEW  Office  of  Child  end  Family  Services.  This 
agency  must  hold  it  to  balance  against  all 
other  requests  from  the  state.  We  can  ex- 
pect that  this  Office  will  be  chronically  un- 
derstaffed and  that  the  turn  around  time  in 
reacting  to  plans  Is  longer  than  expected. 
(2  months  at  least) 

Without  much  imagination  one  can  con- 
ceive of  other  procedural  breakdowns  In  the 
planning  system  and  can  envision  a  prime 
sponsor  continually  writing  or  amending 
plans  rather  than  delivering  needed  serv- 
ices to  children  and  families.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  a  three-year 
plan  with  only  annual  updates  required.  This 
would  cut  the  review  process  by  two  thirds 
and  the  submitting  could  be  more  effectively 
reviewed  without  the  administrating  agency 
being  buried  under  a  mountain  of  papers. 

3.  Many  of  the  prime  sponsors  and  their 
clientele  will  have  little  or  no  experience 
with  the  collection  of  data  on  the  progress,  it 
should  anticipate  major  administrative  prob- 
lems before  some  workable  management  in- 
formation system  is  developed. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  potential  for  improving  the  de- 
velopment of  children  and  malntfining  the 
Integrity  of  the  family  during  the  children's 


most  crucial  preschool  years.  By  doing  so,  the 
number  of  children  with  school  and  social 
problems  should  be  reduced  and  more  chll- 
dren  will  be  able  to  express  and  enjoy  their 
abilities,  unhampered  by  developmental  or 
psychological  difficulties.  As  this  occurs,  all 
members  of  the  family  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  more  effective  and  satisfying  life. 

Testimony  by  Earline  Kendall 
Honorable  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  am 
Earllne  Kendall  from  Nashville,  Tennessee 
I  present  testimony  to  you  concerning  the 
needs  of  children  and  their  families  as  you 
consider  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act 
of  1976.  I  present  this  as  a  professional  who 
has  opened  three  day  care  centers  in  the  last 
five  years.  Two  of  these  centers  died  within 
a  year  and  the  third  continues  a  precarious 
existence  at  this  time.  I  present  this  as  very 
personal  testimony  from  the  perspective  of  a 
mother  who  works  and  bad  chUd  care  needs 
when  my  son  was  younger. 

My  first  day  care  experience  was  as  a  new- 
ly graduated  teacher  in  a  day  care  school  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  during  the 
late  I950's.  During  that  era  day  care  had 
a  bad  name;  most  care  was  custodial.  Even 
as  a  beginning  teacher  I  could  see  the  dls- 
crepancy  between  what  I  was  taught  in  edu- 
cation classes  and  what  was  going  on  around 
me.  After  one  year  of  teaching  in  the  day 
care  school  I  began  teaching  public  kinder- 
garten which  I  continued  for  three  years  un- 
til pregnancy  caused  me  to  retire.  Recog- 
nizing the  many  societal  and  personal  pres- 
sures that  I  felt  I  planned  to  stay  home  with 
my  son  until  he  was  "much  older."  My  own 
experience  in  day  care  had  shown  me  how 
Inadequate  some  programs  were. 

In  addition  I  had  accepted  the  middle  class 
culture's  value  of  the  mother  caring  for  her 
own  child  in  the  home.  This  lasted  a  total  of 
two  years.  By  this  time  financial  pressures 
overcame  other  pressures  and  I  again  taught 
In  the  public  schools,  now  first  grade.  Dur- 
ing these  years  in  the  public  schools  I  taught 
mostly  children  from  middle  Income  families 
but  even  some  of  these  were  "latch-key  chll- 
dren"  who  let  themselves  into  their  own 
homes  after  school  with  the  key  worn  on  a 
string  around  the  neck. 

After  being  teacher -director  of  a  campus 
laboratory  kindergarten  four  years  the  op- 
portunity came  to  direct  the  training  center 
for  the  proposed  nationwide  chain  of  fran- 
chlsed  day  care  called  American  ChUd  Cen- 
ters, Inc.  I  hesitated  about  accepting  this 
position,  in  part  because  I  was  reluctant  to 
mix  children  and  profit.  The  quality  of  the 
program  planned  by  early  education  spe- 
cialists whom  I  respect,  along  with  the 
excitement  of  being  part  of  a  national  effort 
to  provide  care  for  young  children  persuaded 
me  to  try  this  venture. 

My  own  need  for  good  preschool  child 
care  was  Just  over.  My  dissatisfaction  with 
care  for  my  toddler  in  our  home  by  a  house- 
keeper, the  problems  when  a  relative  and 
then  a  succession  of  neighbors  kept  him  dur- 
ing the  day  and  later  after  school  made  me 
very  aware  of  the  acute  need  for  good  child 
care  among  families  in  the  middle  income 
bracket. 

American  Child  Centers,  Inc.  and  Its  par- 
ent company  went  broke  after  less  than  two 
years  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  company 
was  top  heavy  with  highly  paid  executives. 
Another  reason  for  financial  difficulty  was 
the  expense  of  a  quality  child  care  program. 
Even  middle  income  famUles  could  not  af- 
ford the  entire  cost  of  good  care  when  there 
was  more  than  one  child  in  the  family,  and 
sometimes  not  then  in  single  parent  fam- 
ilies, or  families  with  other  problems. 

Parents  and  children  had  responded  well 
to  the  program  that  American  Child  Cen- 
ters provided.  When  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  center  was  to  be  closed  and 
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the  property  sold  parents  rallied.  A  father 
who  was  a  lawyer  helped  draw  up  a  charter 
for  a  non-profit  corporation.  Another  father 
who  was  a  professor  of  management  set  into 
motion  the  procedures  for  securing  tax 
exempt  status.  Two  mothers  who  were  pro- 
fessors of  child  psychology  served  on  the 
board.  A  father  who  helped  raise  money 
from  foundations  and  other  sources  offered 
his  help.  Other  parents  combed  the  com- 
munity for  space  for  100  three,  four  and 
five  year  olds,  renovated  the  basement  of 
an  abandoned  elementary  school  and  helped 
staff  move  on  Christmas  week  end.  This  non- 
profit, parent  initiated  center  is  Nashville 
Child  Center  and  continues  today  a  very 
precarious  existence  in  that  location  with 
the  help  of  garage  sales,  benefit  concerts  and 
gifts. 

When  this  center  also  began  to  show 
signs  of  financial  struggle  in  spite  of  no 
executive  salaries,  rent  of  only  one  dollar 
a  year  and  a  staff  willing  to  work  for  eighty 
dollars  a  week  (Including  the  cook,  Janitor, 
teachers  and  director)  I  accepted  a  position 
as  director  of  Children's  Center,  Inc.  which 
was  opening  with  Title  IV-A  funding  for 
half  the  forty-five  children  in  the  center 
and  a  slldmg  fee  scale  of  payment  for  the 
other  half  of  the  children.  A  church  was 
the  third  party  source  of  funding  and  an- 
other church  gave  us  space  for  the  center. 
Several  wealthy  citizens  made  pledges  to  the 
program  to  subsidize  the  portion  of  the  budg- 
et that  those  on  a  sliding  fee  arrangement 
were  not  able  to  pay  for  themselves. 

With  this  budget  arrangement  a  Title  IV-A 
child  whose  mother  was  on  welfare  and  found 
a  Job  was  not  terminated  from  the  program. 
Her  child  could  be  carried  by  contributions 
from  others  and  she  could  pay  perhaps  five 
dollars  a  week  at  first.  Later,  as  she  began 
to  earn  more  she  could  assume  more  and 
more  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  services  which 
her  child  and  family  received.  We  had  In- 
fants as  yoimg  as  six  weeks  (maternity  leave 
Is  often  limited  to  six  weeks  post  partum) 
and  up  to  school  age  in  the  centers.  This  en- 
abled several  families  to  have  more  than 
one  child  in  the  program.  Last  week  I  visited 
a  Title  IV-A  program  and  recognized  a  four 
year  old  who  had  been  in  the  Children's 
Center.  I  asked  David  where  his  little  brother 
Daniel  was  and  was  told,  "he's  too  little". 
This  is  an  added  burden  on  this  mother  as 
she  tries  to  get  to  work,  pick  up  the  chil- 
dren after  work  and  be  Involved  in  the  center 
activities. 

The  provision  in  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  for  the  type  of  flexible  services 
to  families  that  we  tried  at  the  ChUdren's 
Center  makes  me  support  this  bill.  The  ad- 
vantages for  children  and  their  families 
when  poverty  level  families  are  not  Isolated 
in  centers  by  themselves  are  many.  The  fear 
of  the  unknown  that  U  cavised  by  the  isola- 
tion of  low  Income  families  or  middle  In- 
come families  from  those  of  other  economic 
levels  can  be  minimized  when  the  children 
become  friends  and  the  parents  share  ex- 
periences. A  sliding  fee  scale  is  necessary  to 
allow  this  type  of  interaction. 

The  Children's  Center  was  battered  but 
able  to  weather  the  fight  with  Secretary 
Weinberger  over  the  change  In  regulations, 
but  it  could  not  weather  Increasing  costs, 
as  well  as  loss  of  Individual  and  church  sup- 
port as  the  economy  dipped.  Its  closing  ten 
months  after  it  had  opened  was  painful  for 
the  families  served  and  for  those  who  had 
Oreamed  of  the  possibUlties  offered  these 
ramuies.  It  later  reopened  with  three  of  the 
teachers  and  eighteen  of  the  chUdren  In  one 
Of  the  teacher's  homes.  Even  that  small 
home  center  was  forced  to  close  this  month, 
i-hey  had  eager  parents  with  modest  Incomes 
and  children  from  families  on  welfare.  They 

^K  r^„*^^  *  ^^^  'ro™  *l^e  Department  of 
^bllc  Welfare  for  each  of  these  children.  It 
^as  not  enough. 


Each  of  these  day  care  centers  api>eared 
to  have  secure  financial  backing  when  it  was 
planned  and  Implemented.  The  franchlsed 
center  had  backing  from  the  business  and 
professional  community.  The  non-profit  cen- 
ter has  strong  parent  Involvement  and  staff 
commitment.  The  Title  IV-A  center  had  sup- 
port from  the  federal  government  and  a 
church  conununity  with  the  added  help  of 
wealthy,  interested  citizens.  Each  of  these 
funding  mechanisms  was  not  enough.  Each 
of  these  centers  had  financial  difficulty  with- 
in a  year.  Each  was  threatened  with  closure 
several  times. 

Each  time  a  center  closes  where  children 
are  cared  for  in  a  warm,  supportive  environ- 
ment both  parents  and  children  are  up- 
rooted. Parents  are  forced  to  try  to  find  an- 
other place;  children  are  forced  to  adjust 
to  other  caregivers,  other  peers,  other  rou- 
tines, if  their  parents  are  able  to  locate  an- 
other center.  The  low  Income  parent  and 
the  parent  who  Is  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  care  both  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  place  that  meets  their 
own  needs  and  those  of  their  children.  Last 
week  I  was  questioned  for  the  third  time  by 
a  mother  who  is  a  certified  teacher  about 
placement  of  her  preschool  age  son.  Each 
time  she  has  had  to  move  him  it  has  be- 
come more  difficult  to  find  a  place  that  is 
comfortable  for  her  and  for  her  child.  I  had 
no  hope  to  offer  her  and  found  myself  with- 
drawing from  the  discussion.  It  was  too  pain- 
ful for  both  of  us.  This  mother  has  to  work. 
Her  second  husband  is  a  student  with  a  part 
time  Job.  She  cares  about  what  happens  to 
her  child.  She  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  for 
this  care  but  is  unable  to  find  care  that  she 
accepts  as  good  for  her|ihild. 

I  remember  Roland  who  came  to  us  as  an 
Infant.  His  mother  is  white,  unmarried  and 
a  secretary.  She  wanted  to  keep  her  baby  but 
initially  received  little  emotional  or  financial 
help  from  her  own  parents.  Good  day  care 
programs  "mother  the  mother"  through  peri- 
ods of  crises.  We  took  Roland  for  shots, 
bathed  him  and  sent  special  formula  home 
with  him.  She  was  not  able  to  pay  extra  for 
the  soybean  formula  that  he  needed  After 
a  few  months  her  life  stabilized.  Until  It 
did,  the  day  care  center  was  her  famUy  and 
support.  Through  counseling  referral  we  gave 
her  and  the  medical  and  food  support  she 
received,  she  and  her  baby  were  able  to  be- 
come a  family. 

Elora  Jean  was  referred  to  us  by  a  social 
worker  who  found  her  during  a  particularly 
cold  period  of  January  in  a  house  without 
water  (the  pipes  had  frozen  and  bursts). 
Her  mentally  retarded  mother  was  burning  a 
mattress  to  keep  them  warm.  She  was  covered 
with  soot.  Her  hair  was  matted  and  her  eyes 
were  dull.  Some  of  the  staff  focused  on  her 
dirt  and  begaln  to  clean  her  up  but  one  aide 
focused  on  Elora  Jean  and  begaln  to  take 
her  to  wash  the  car  (and  play  in  water  at  the 
same  time).  She  begaln  to  work  and  play 
with  the  child.  Today  Elora  Jean  has  an 
alert  look  in  her  eyes.  She  laughs  out  loud 
and  speaks  easily.  She  is  still  behind  intel- 
lectuaUy  her  own  age  peers.  Next  year  she 
will  be  old  enough  for  the  public  school.  The 
day  care  center  has  twice  closed  on  her.  To 
leave  her  only  at  home  with  her  mother 
who  is  retarded  for  the  next  six  months  is  to 
put  her  further  behind. 

A  mother  who  drives  a  truck  within  the 
city  is  desperate  for  day  care  for  her  three 
month  old  son.  She  has  been  taking  him 
with  her  in  the  cab  of  her  truck  for  the  last 
few  weeks  and  cannot  continue  doing  that. 
Other  Infants 'are  locked  in  cars  while  their 
mothers  work. 

Recently  I  was  In  the  office  of  a  day  care 
director  whose  center  has  school  age  and 
preschool  children.  A  mother  called  in  tears 
because  she  could  not  find  someone  to  look 
after  her  two  school  age  daughters.  She  la 
in  the  midst  of  divorce  and  her  emotional 


and  financial  resources  are  exceedingly  lim- 
ited right  now. 

The  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  appears 
to  offer  stability  of  funding  for  a  variety  of 
family  needs.  Low  income  families,  particu- 
larly, have  had  many  exciting  programs  of- 
fered and  then  withdrawn.  Stability  of 
funding  and  the  coordination  of  services  are 
especially  needed  after  the  on-agaln-off- 
again  funding  of  the  last  few  years.  In  1969 
there  were  42  distinct  programs  for  chUdren 
administered  by  15  different  federal  agencies. 
This  has  enhanced  the  possibility  that  serv- 
ices will  be  fragmented  and/or  discontinued. 
Some  of  the  aspects  of  this  bill  that  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  are  the  following: 
A  uniform  code  for  faculties.— Presently 
health  inspections  are  made  by  the  munici- 
pal health  inspector  (who  demands  a  three 
compartment  sink  in  the  kitchen,  a  seperate 
handwashing  sink  for  the  cook  with  a  foot 
control  and  assorted  other  local  require- 
ments) ,  a  state  health  inspector  who  operates 
from  a  county  office  who  counts  toUets 
basins  and  sniffs  for  the  odor  of  Clorox 
which  hopefully  mdlcates  the  use  of  the  dis- 
infectant. Fire  and  safety  regulations  vary 
enormously  also.  A  uniform  code  for  facul- 
ties could  ensure  safer  environments  for  the 
children  and  perhaps  the  elimination  of  the 
expense  of  one  thousand  dollar  kitchen  sinks. 
ChUd  and  Family  Services  CouncUs  — 
Community  control  of  services  and  funds 
should  ensure  that  commimity  priorities 
are  being  met. 

Medical  services  funding.— Will  enable  a 
ChUd  to  receive  health  care  that  is  crucial 
to  his  intellectual,  emotional  and  physical 
development.  NashvUle  has  two  medical 
schools  and  a  broader  range  of  services  be- 
cause of  these.  By  acquainting  famUies  with 
these  services  and  often  helping  them  get  to 
the  site  where  the  services  are  offered  we 
have  been  able  to  help  some  famiUes  get  some 
services  that  are  needed.  Funding  for  medi- 
cal assistance  throughout  the  nation  could 
raise  the  level  of  living  for  many  children. 
The  variety  of  prime  sponsors. — Will  aUow 
communities  to  determine  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams needed.  No  existing  institution  has  a 
hold  on  the  best  possible  mode  of  service 
to  meet  all  needs  of  all  families.  Certainly 
many  public  schools  have  failed  to  meet  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  set  up.  To  add 
to  a  public  school  system  all  of  the  day  care 
needs  of  famUles  is  to  ask  for  chaos. 

Commitment  to  variety  and  innovation  In 
programming  and  staffing. — Provides  for 
flexibility  of  services.  Broad  bases  of  staff 
training  and  retraining  are  needed  through- 
out existing  day  care  and  certainly  for  any 
wide  program  of  new  day  care  services. 
PamUy  day  home  workers  need  a  dependable 
salary;  they  need  supervision,  training  and 
support.  Many  families  prefer  this  type  of 
child  care  but  nearly  all  of  the  women  who 
offer  this  care  In  their  homes  are  totally  iso- 
lated from  others  who  offer  similar  services, 
from  resources  that  could  be  helpful  to 
themselves  and  the  families  they  serve. 

This  testimony  has  caused  me  to  reflect  on 
many  of  the  negative  aspects  of  child  care 
in  this  nation.  It  has  caused  me  to  review 
my  efforts  on  behalf  of  my  own  child  and 
many  other  chUdren.  I  am  not  without  hope. 
Starting  June  1.  I  will  be  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Coordinator  of  two  "ntle  XX  day  care 
centers  serving  45  children  each  and  an  after 
school  enrichment  program  for  school  age 
ChUdren.  This  neighborhood  program  has 
been  serving  community  needs  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  It  also  had  to  close  a  day  car» 
center  last  year  for  lack  of  funds.  Initially, 
only  welfare  children  will  be  served  in  the 
center  that  is  reopening  and  in  the  other 
center  which  has  been  operating  a  number 
of  years  in  a  bousing  project.  My  hopp  is 
that  the  state  of  Tennessee  wUl  include  in  its 
state  plan  for  Title  XX  allowance  for  some 
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families  to  be  served  on  a  sliding  fee  basis. 
I  have  Indicated  my  belief  in  this  provision 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which 
is  responsible  for  producing  our  state  plan. 
As  1  examine  Title  XX,  and  as  I  recall  liv- 
ing through  Title  IV-A  funding,  and  com- 
pare them  both  to  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  I  am  Impressed,  on  a  point  by 
point  comparison  of  these  bills,  that  support 
for  the  family  and  its  needs  is  paramount 
In  the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act.  Titles 
XX  and  IV-A  have  too  often  focused  on  the 
need  to  remove  adults  who  happen  to  be 
parents  from  a  state  of  dependency.  This  is 
not  enough  for  our  children.  The  broader 
provisions  In  the  Child  and  Family  Services 
Act  are  needed  by  families  In  a  range  of 
incomes. 


PROBLEMS     IN     CANADIAN-AMERI- 
CAN ENERGY  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Minneapolis  Tribune  contained 
an  excellent  editorial  which  highlighted 
the  continuing  problems  in  Canadian- 
American  energy  relations. 

Having  returned  less  than  a  month 
ago  from  a  factfinding  trip  during  which 
I  talked  with  key  Canadian  leaders,  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  these  continuing  diffi- 
culties stems  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment's attitudes.  The  failure  of  the  Ford 
administration  to  send  any  American 
energy  policy  representative  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Midwest  Gas  Association  in 
St.  Paul  last  weekend  is  typical  of  this 
attitude,  an  attitude  which  must  be 
changed. 

On  my  return  from  Ottawa,  I  re- 
quested President  Ford  to  move  quickly 
in  seeking  resolution  of  the  key  energy 
issues  now  outstanding  between  our  two 
governments.  I  hope  that  upcoming 
meetings  between  American  and  Cana- 
dian representatives  now  scheduled  will 
move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  high-level 
meetings  to  seek  both  a  near-term  and 
longer-term  solution  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  editorial  and  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  the  question  of  United 
States-Canadian  energy  relations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  and  Canada's  Eneegt  Minister 

Canada's  energy  minister,  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  was  in  the  Twin  Cities  Sunday  and 
Monday  to  explain  some  of  the  changes  In 
his  government's  energy  policies,  In  partic- 
ular the  decision  to  phase  down  (and  pos- 
sibly eventually  phase  out)  the  export  of 
Canadian  crude  oil  on  which  many  refiners 
In  the  tJpper  Midwest  are  almost  totally  de- 
pendent. Macdonald's  account  added  nothing 
new — the  Canadians  have  laid  it  all  out  be- 
fore— but  it  was  refreshingly  direct  and 
open. 

"The  Canadian  government,"  he  told  the 
Midwest  Gas  Association's  annual  conven- 
tion In  St.  Paul.  "Is  not  blind  to  the  plight 
of  those  most  affected  by  the  short-term  out- 
look for  our  oil  exports.  .  .  .  These  northern 
tier  refiners  were  the  first  customers  for  our 
oil:  we  sympathize  with  their  present  situa- 
tion and  feel  some  accommodation  should 
be  made  for  them.  In  fact,  we  are  hoping  to 
work  out  some  arrangement  with  the  (U.S.) 
Federal  Energy  Administration  so  that 
northern-tier  refiners  could  be  given  some 
relief  under  PEA  allocation  procedures.  .  .  . 


We  recognize  that  an  early  decision  on  sug- 
gested alternative  supplies  is  important  to 
you  In  your  planning.  It  is  one  of  the  energy 
questions  that  is  receiving  priority  attention 
by  Ottawa."  Macdonald's  remarks  made  it 
very  clear  that  his  government  stands  ready 
to  work  with  FEA  and  Upper  Midwest  re- 
finers to  find  alternative  supplies  and,  in 
the  meantime,  work  out  a  fair  allocation 
system  of  existing  supplies. 

It  was  all  the  more  remarkable  therefore 
that  the  Ford  administration  failed  to  re- 
spond to  invitations  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  convention.  Both  Interior  Secretary 
Morton,  who  heads  up  President  Ford's  en- 
ergy council,  and  PEA  Administrator  Zarb 
were  invited.  Neither  came,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  did  any  U.S.  energy  officials  from 
Washington.  In  choosing  to  ignore  such  a 
significant  gathering  of  regional  energy  sup- 
pliers, many  of  whom  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future,  the  administration  need- 
lessly slighted  not  only  the  suppliers  but  also 
the  convention's  principal  speaker,  the  Cana- 
dian energy  minister,  who  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  show  understanding  for  the 
Upper  Midwest's  energy  problems.  The  effort 
Macdonald  has  made  is  a  lot  more  than  can 
be  said  for  his  counterparts  in  Washington. 

U.S.-Canadian  relations  are  not  in  the  best 
of  shape  these  days,  but  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration is  not  making  much  effort  to  improve 
them.  At  least  when  Canadian  cabinet  offi- 
cials come  to  the  Twin  Cities  they  are  made 
to  feel  welcome.  Perhajjs  Mr.  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger,  who  have  yet  to 
put  a  high  priority  on  good  relations  with 
Canada,  should  take  note  of  the  gift  Gov. 
Anderson  presented  to  Macdonald  at  a  din- 
ner Sunday  attended  by  Sens.  Mondale  and 
Humphrey,  high  state  officials,  legislators 
and  energy  suppliers:  a  Pipestone-clay  peace 
pipe. 


Letter  Addressed  to  President  Ford  bt 
Senator  Mondale 

Pebrttary  24.  1975. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant facets  of  the  energy  problems  con- 
fronting our  nation  Is  the  status  of  our  re- 
lationships with  the  government  of  Canada. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  two  days  of 
fact-finding  meetings  with  top  Canadian 
government  officials — Including  Prime  Min- 
ister Pierre  Trudeau,  Energy  Minister  Donald 
MacDonald,  FMnance  Minister  John  Turner, 
the  entire  membership  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Board,  and  Conservative  I*arty  leader 
Robert  Stanfield. 

On  the  basis  of  these  meetings.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  immediate,  serious  exchange 
of  views  at  a  senior  official  level,  leading  to 
high-level  negotiations  at  an  early  date,  is 
absolutely  essential  if  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can relationship  is  to  continue  to  benefit 
both  nations  and  help  i:s  solve  the  common 
energy  problems  we  face.  And  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  attention  currently  being 
given  to  the  Important  areas  of  International 
energy  policy  requiring  a  multi-lateral  ap- 
proach not  undercut  the  Importance  of  our 
relationship  with  Canada,  which  is  our  slnnle 
largest  trading  partner  and  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  now  a  variety  of  energy -related 
issues  confronting  us  of  importance  to  both 
governments:  short-term  and  long-term 
questions  relating  to  the  availability  of  Ca- 
nadian oil  in  regions  of  the  country  such  as 
the  Upper  Midwest;  the  possibility  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  In  construction  of  pipelines 
to  bring  Alaskan  natural  gas  and  oil  to 
American  markets  and  Canadian  natural  gas 
and  oil  to  Canadian  markets:  and  the  broad 
range  of  financial  and  development  q'lestlor-s 
surrounding  new  and  expensive  energy 
sources.  Each  of  these  questions  Is  Import- 
ant; together,  they  form  a  framework  with- 
in which  I  believe  discussions  on  specific 
problems  can  and  must  begin  immediately. 


As  you  know,  Canada  supplies  20  a  of  the 
total  crude  oil  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  Some  regions,  such  as  the  Upper  Mid- 
west, are  very  heavily  dependent  on  Canadian 
crude,  and  have  few  available  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  And  within  this  region, 
four  refiners  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  have  no  available  alternative 
source  of  supply  other  than  Canadian  crude 
oil.  The  recent  announcement  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  of  their  intention  to  phase 
out  exports  of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States 
by  1982  because  of  their  own  declining  oil 
reserves  presents  serious  problems  to  many 
regions  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to 
the  Upper  Midwest.  We  must  resolve  these 
Issues  quickly,  beciuse  important  decisions 
cannot  be  made  In  the  absence  of  an  under- 
standing between  our  two  governments. 

Over  the  short-term,  we  should  attempt 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  reductions  in  Cana- 
dian oil  exports  to  the  United  States  in  a 
manner  which  recognizes  Canada's  vital  in- 
terests as  well  as  the  dependence  of  regions 
such  as  the  Upper  Midwest  on  Canadian  oil. 
I  found  Canadian  government  leaders  sym- 
pathetic to  the  problems  of  the  Upper  Mid- 
west, recognizing  that  refineries  in  our  area 
were  constructed  in  total  reliance  on  Cana- 
dian oil  and  have  no  alternative  delivery 
sj^tem  to  bring  oil  from  other  areas  should 
Canadian  supplies  be  reduced. 

In  this  matter,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, which  will  soon  be  taking  over  the 
allocation  of  Canadian  oil  in  the  United 
States,  has  a  particular  responsibility.  I  urge 
you  to  ensure  that  in  any  such  take-over,  the 
unique  and  pressing  situation  of  Canadian- 
dependent  refiners  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
states  is  given  highest  priority. 

In  addition,  we  should  continue  and  in- 
tensify discussions  on  possible  longer-term 
alternatives  to  substitute  for  Canadian  oil  as 
the  level  of  Canadian  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States  is  reduced.  There  are  a  variety 
of  possible  alternatives.  Including  reversal  of 
existing  pipelines  from  Puget  Sound  to  Ed- 
monton and  transmission  of  Alaskan  oil  along 
these  pipelines  to  the  Midwest,  or  continu- 
ance of  Canadian  oil  exports  to  the  Midwest 
In  return  for  U.S. -guaranteed  inputs  of  crude 
oil  either  at  Chicago  or  along  our  Eastern 
coast.  I  found  the  Canadian  government 
leaders  with  whom  I  spoke  most  willing  to 
explore  a  variety  of  posslbUitles  in  this 
regard. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  poses  many 
problems,  which  Canadian  leaders  with  whom 
I  spoke  were  frank  to  recognize.  Yet  even 
though  any  of  these  longer-term  arrange- 
ments cannot  begin  for  a  period  of  years, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  arrive  at  declsioM 
quickly  as  to  which  alternative  our  govern- 
ment and  the  Canadian  government  can 
agree  upon. 

For  the  Upper  Midwest,  there  Is  little  time 
remaining.  Unless  a  longer-term  arrangement 
for  the  displacement  of  Canadian  oU  can  be 
arrived  at  quickly,  we  will  be  left  to  consider 
other  options  not  Involving  the  Canadian 
government.  These  options,  including  con- 
struction of  a  new  pipeline  either  from  the 
Chicago  area  to  the  Upper  Midwest  or  from 
the  West  Coast  to  the  Upper  Midwest  (to 
carry  Alaskan  crude  oil),  would  involve  htin 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  a  long  lead 
time.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
options  have  as  much  to  recommend  fnem  as 
those  options  Involving  both  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  governments,  which  can 
use  existing  facilities  to  displace  Canadian 
oil  with  minimal  new  capital  Investment  and 
minimal  dislocation. 

The  proposed  cutback  in  Canadian  oil  ex- 
ports, however,  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  en- 
ergy issues  Involving  our  two  nations  which 
could  provide  the  basis  for  constructive  ne- 
gotiations between  our  two  governments. 

The  prospect  of  transporting  Alaskan 
natural  gas  and  oil  across  Canada  to  tlie 
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United  States  presents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  cooperation  and  mutual 
benefit.  American  markets  throughout  the 
Nation  desperately  need  the  natural  gas 
which  a  proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
Alaska  through  Canada's  Mackenzie  Valley 
would  bring.  Similarly,  this  natural  gas  pipe- 
line could  also  transport  Canadian  natural 
gis  which  has  been  discovered  in  Canada's 
Mackenzie  Delta  to  Canadian  markets. 

I  hope  that  movement  toward  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  to  bring  this  energy  resource  to  both 
Canadian  and  American  markets  will  be  ac- 
celerated. Regulatory  proceedings  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  must  be  expedited  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  and  I  would  hope 
that  an  Administration  position  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  routing  for  such  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  will  be  forthcoming 
shortly.  Such  a  position  would  greatly  ac- 
celerate movement  In  this  area. 

Finally,  we  share  with  Canada  many 
longer-term  problems  in  the  development  of 
high-cost  energy  resources.  Among  possible 
projects  on  which  cooperation  may  be  pos- 
sible are  the  Athabasca  tar  sands,  a  massive 
deposit  of  "heavy"  crude  oil  in  Northern  Al- 
berta province,  Arctic  oil  and  gas  and  other 
high-cost  and/or  synthetic  fuel  sources.  De- 
velopment of  these  resotirces  in  both  nations 
Is  necessary  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  dec- 
ades to  come,  and  discussions  between  our 
governments  at  the  highest  levels  on  mat- 
ters of  pricing,  development  and  financing 
policy  would  be  of  greatest  value. 

I  bsUeve  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
these  problems  can  be  successfully  met  is 
through  a  cooperative  approach  which  seeks 
to  find  areas  of  mutual  advantage  in  specific 
areas.  We  cannot  attempt  or  expect  to  arrive 
at  a  single  solution  to  North  American  en- 
ergy problems.  Rather,  If  a  serious  exchange 
of  views  at  a  senior  official  level  is  begun 
now.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  these  problems 
or  most  immediate  importance  in  a  manner 
which  recognizes  the  national  Interests  of 
both  parties,  I  am  hopeful  that  other  areas 
of  longer-range  concern  can  also  be  explored 
at  a  later  date. 

I  am  hopeful  that  your  Administration  wUl 
make  every  attempt  possible,  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  of  Canada,  to  meet  at 
an  early  date  to  discuss  these  pressing 
issues.  I  believe  that  by  dealing  with  impor- 
tant Issues  of  mutual  concern,  as  they  arise, 
we  can  set  the  proper  background  for  im- 
proving U.S.-Canadlan  energy  and  trade  re- 
lations over  the  long  run. 
1  look  forward  to  on  early  response. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  COOPERATIVES 
IN  EXPANDING  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Importance  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  efifort  to  increase  food  and  agri- 
cultural production  cannot  be  overstated 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  cooperatives 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  In 
meeting  the  world  food  crisis. 

In  the  long  run,  the  solution  to  the 
rood  supply  problem  is  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  the  developing  nations  to 
meet  more  of  their  own  food  needs.  The 
umted  States  has  a  responsibility  and 
an  interest  to  assist  these  countries  in 
ineir  attempts  to  expand  their  agricul- 
tural production. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
o  ^  ?}^y^^  ^  major  role  in  this  effort, 
and  it  recently,  in  con.1unction  with  the 
Indian  Cooperative  League— IPPCO— 
oeaicated  a  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  In 
K^ol,  India.  This  jointly  developed  $120 
mmion  facility  is  a  remarkable  success 


story,  which  will  contribute  to  the  fertil- 
izer requirements  and  food  needs  of  In- 
dia. 

A  welcome  speech  delivered  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  by  IFFCO  Chair- 
man Jashvant  Mehta  effectively  sum- 
marizes this  fine  achievement.  Mr.  Mehta 
points  out  that  the  plant  project  brought 
together  agricultural  organizations  from 
the  two  largest  democracies  in  the  world 
and  established  the  first  consumer- 
owned  large  industry  in  India. 

The  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  coopera- 
tives in  the  project  is  highly  commend- 
able. By  assisting  in  this  venture,  the  Co- 
operative League  assured  Indian  farmers 
of  an  increased  supply  of  fertilizer  which 
will  increase  their  agricultural  produc- 
tivity.   • 

The  speech  by  Mr.  Mehta  is  a  thought- 
ful tribute  to  this  fine  achievement  and 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  in- 
creased cooperation  between  India  and 
the  United  States  in  the  agricultural  field 
and  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Welcome  Speech  by  the  IPPCO  Chakman 
Jashvant  Mehta,  November  8,  1974 
Madam  Prime  Minister,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  pleasant 
function.  In  your  distinguished  presence  the 
Prime  Minister  [Mrs.  Gandhi)  will  today  ded- 
icate to  the  farmers  of  the  nation  iPPCO's 
fertUlzer  plant  located  at  Kalol.  We  have  to- 
day buUt  what  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
called  "a  Temple  of  Technology".  I  wUl  like 
to  mention  certain  unique  features  of  this 
enterprise.  Firstly,  this  is  the  largest  coop- 
erative venture  in  the  country.  Secondly,  this 
is  the  result  of  coming  together  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  of  the  two  largest  democ- 
racies in  the  world,  namely,  India  and  U.S. 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  this  Is  perhaps  the  only  large 
industry  owned  by  the  consumers  in  this 
country.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  project,  this  Is  a  day  of 
consunmaatlon  and  pride. 

U.S.  Cooperatives  have  established  a  very 
strong  position  in  fertUlzer  manufacture  and 
distribution  In  that  country.  The  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  made  available  to  us 
this  U.S.  experience  and  offered  cooperation 
between  the  cooperative  movements  of 
U.S.A.  and  that  of  India  which  had  already 
many  faceted  achievements.  The  Government 
of  India,  the  National  Cooperative  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  India  were  actively  Involved  in 
promoting  and  organizing  IFFCO.  At  the 
same  time  Cooperative  Fertilizers  Interna- 
tional was  organized  In  USA  by  the  American 
Cooperatives  to  channel  their  effort  at  In- 
ternational cooperative  assistance.  There  has 
been  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  con- 
cerned organizations  with  the  result  that  the 
project  has  been  completed  successfully.  The 
Plant  has  been  located  at  Kalol  to  avail  of 
the  natural  gas  which  Is  the  best  feedstock 
for  production  of  Ammonia. 

The  total  complex  of  IFFCO  consists  of  an 
Anunonla  Plant  of  910  tons  per  day.  a  Urea 
Plant  of  1200  tons  per  day  at  Kalol  and  an 
KPK  Plant  of  1200  tons  per  day  at  the 
Kandla  Port.  The  total  capital  cost  was 
estimated  at  Rs.92  crores,  out  of  which 
Rs.64  crores  relate  to  the  plants  at  Kalol. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  complete  the 
projects  very  nearly  within  the  estimates. 
The  share  capital  has  been  contributed  by 
the    Cooperatives   and    the    Government   of 
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India.  The  loan  capital  has  been  raised  from 
the  Government  of  India,  the  Government  of 
USA  and  Indian  financing  Institutions.  The 
balance  foreign  exchange  requirements  were 
met  by  credit  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  U.K.  and  the  Netherlands.  Thus 
this  is  a  venture  not  only  between  Cooper- 
atives and  the  Government  of  this  country 
but  Governments  of  three  foreign  countries 
have  also  helped.  I  would  particularly  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Cooperatives  of 
India  have  contributed  over  Rs.lO  crores  as 
share  capital  for  this  project.  This  is  the 
biggest  endeavor  by  the  cooperatives  in  any 
single  venture  in  the  countrv.  The  funds 
have  been  raised  from  about  25,000  coopera- 
tive societies  ranging  from  village  societies 
intermediate  societies  and  state  cooperative 
federations  i:i  ten  States  cf  the  country. 

The  project  has  been  completed  almost 
wit.iln  the  original  time  schedule  This  1« 
due  to  unstinted  work  put  In  by  my  col- 
leagues. Managing  Director  a-id  his  teams 
of  officers,  officers  of  CFI,  contractors  both 
Indian  and  foreign,  and  large  number  of 
workers.  This  epitomizes  triumph  of  Indian 
technology  and  shows  what  a  proper  team 
work  can  achieve. 

The  cooperatives  in  the  country  have  a 
large  net-work  for  distribution  of  fertilizers 
even  In  remote  areas.  The  system  alreadv 
distributes  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fer- 
tilizer consumed  in  the  country.  The  rela- 
tive share  of  the  cooperatives  "in  the  dis- 
tribution is  bound  to  increase  in  the  comiag 
years.  It  was  therefore  considered  necessary 
that  the  cooperatives  should  have  their  own 
manufacturing  units,  thereby  assuring  them 
of  uninterrupted  supplies.  IFFCO  Is  the  first 
venture  In  this  direction  and  the  Fifth  Five 
Year  Plan  envisages  expansion  of  fertilizer 
production  in  the  Cooperative  Sector.  As  far 
as  IFFCO  is  concerned,  another  fertUlzer 
project  at  Phulpur  has  been  sanctioned 
These  plants  are  jointly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  the  Cooperatives  who 
are  the  consumers.  It  has  been  decided  that 
all  the  products  of  these  plants,  shall  be 
distributed  only  through  the  cooperative 
system.  Thus  the  consumers  have  been  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  of  ovraershlp  as  well 
as  management  of  the  manufacturing  units 
This  is  an  experiment  in  the  right  direction- 
We  have  amidst  us  Mr.  Wlebe.  the  former 
Chairman  of  CFI  and  representatives  of  the 
US.  Embassy  and  U.K.  High  Commission 
In  India.  Since  their  countries  are  associated 
with  this  project,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  them,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
us,  that  they  are  able  to  vs^ltness  the  func- 
tion. There  are  many  distinguished  guests 
from  abroad  and  India  who  have  responded 
to  our  Invitation  and  are  present  here  to 
grace  the  occasion.  To  all  of  them  I  extend 
a  most  warm  welcome. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  is 
now  In  the  process  of  holding  hearings 
around  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  the  possible  effects  of  re- 
ducing tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  in 
accordance  with  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
The  Commission  assesses  this  informa- 
tion and  then  makes  recommendations 
to  the  President. 

The  testimony  which  I  am  submitting 
focuses  on  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
South  Dakota,  the  plight  of  our  country's 
agricultural  community,  and  our  Na- 
tion's humanitarian  responsibility  in  the 
world  community.  I  believe  we  are  ne- 
glecting the  needs  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  their  problems  have  wlde-rang- 
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ing  implications  both  within  and  outside 
our  borders. 

Again  and  again  I  have  called  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
President  to  provide  various  forms  of 
economic  support  to  our  farmers,  par- 
ticularly in  this  crisis  period.  We  support 
the  defense  community.  Is  this  more  im- 
portant than  assuring  that  there  is  a 
strong  agricultural  community  and  food 
on  the  tables  of  our  poor,  both  here  and 
abroad? 

We  cannot  take  a  strong  stand  in  the 
export-import  market  until  we  put  our 
agricultural  house  in  order.  Because  I 
would  once  again  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  the  needs  of  our 
farmers  and  the  Importance  for  imme- 
diate action  for  alleviating  their  prob- 
lems, Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  statement  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Geobge  McGovern 
FOR  THE  International  Trade  Commission 
I  wish  to  thank  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  for  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  my  comments  for  its  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  negotiation  of  fu- 
ture International  trade  agreements,  and  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Commission 
for  holding  hearings  In  several  cities  around 
the  country  to  make  It  easier  for  concerned 
citizens  to  present  their  views. 

In  tackling  the  task  before  you,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  Judgments  on  how  our 
country  should  modify  Its  import  policies 
for  our  Internal  needs  and  to  encourage  more 
favorable  trade  policies  on  the  part  of  other 
nations.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  you  must 
balance   carefully   the   impact   of   potential 
increased   Imports  on   the  economy  of  our 
nation  and  the  weU-belng  of  our  citizens. 
This  responsibility  comes  Into  sharper  focus 
when  one  considers  the  delicate  nature  of 
our  economy  and  the  complex  interrelation- 
ship of  our  economy  in  the  world  economy. 
In  offering  my  views  to  the  Commission 
I  am  concerned  with  the  economy  of  our 
coimtry,  the  economy  of  South  £>akota,  the 
well-being  of  our  agricultural  community, 
and  our  nation's  responsibility  as  a  provider 
of  food  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  my  mind, 
these  Issues  are  inseparable.  I  look  to  our 
trade  negotiations  as  a  beginning  step  to 
firmly  establish  a  cooperative  spirit  and  a 
viable  system  with  other  nations  and  inter- 
national organizations  and  to  monitor  the 
availability  and  movement  of  food  and  fiber 
and  other  scarce  resources.  Modest  as  this 
summation  is,  at  least  It  will  tell  us  where 
we  are  and  will  point  the  way  we  want  to  go. 
To  fully  participate  in  international  trade 
and  to  carry  out  our  full  humanitarian  po- 
tential, we  must  first  put  our  nation's  agrl- 
cultiiral    house    in   order.    Our   agrlcultiiral 
community  is  near  a  state  of  panic.  No  one 
has  to  tell  the  farmers  that  we  are  facing 
a  recession;  in  the  minds  of  some  fanners, 
saying  "recession"  Is  speaking  optimistically. 
Livestock  prices  are  down  sharply  while  pro- 
duction costs  are  substantially  higher,  caus- 
ing livestock  owners  to  lose  up  to  $200  per 
head.  No  one  needed  to  tell  the  dairy  farmers 
that  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  "not  good," 
when  in  December  of  1973.  they  were  re- 
ceiving $7.94  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  and 
In   December  of    1974,   they  were   receiving 
$6.57. 

We  need  to  prevent  such  problems  through 
coherent  food  and  agricultural  planning 
which  faces  both  short  and  long  range 
issues.  We  need  a  policy  which: 


( 1 )  Provides  fair  return  for  Investment  and 
labor  of  the  farm  families  of  our  nation,  and 

(2)  Assure  the  production  of  goods  to 
meet  our  needs.  Increases  our  exports,  and 
enables  us  to  do  our  part  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  hungry  nations. 

Our  present  agricultural  expMsrt  postiire  Is 
Impressive.  With  six  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  one  percent  of  its  agricul- 
tural work  force  we  are,  nonetheless,  the  larg- 
est producer  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
export.  More  than  one  out  of  every  four 
acres  farmed  in  the  United  States  Is  devoted 
to  production  for  exports.  In  1974,  we  ex- 
ported nearly  $22  billion  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products,  making  agriculture  our  larg- 
est export  Industry  and  helping  to  offset 
the  dollar  drain  for  oil.  However,  to  continue 
and  to  expand  this  posture  we  must  soon 
achieve  greater  agricultural  price  and  supply 
stability  within  our  own  coimtry.  At  least 
In  the  short  run,  this  may  involve  protecting 
some  of  our  least  stable  agricultural  com- 
modity sectors. 

South  Dakota  Is  primarily  an  agricultural 
state.  By  looking  at  Its  economy  and  the 
farm  products  which  support  it,  one  can  see 
the  vulnerability  not  only  of  our  farmers 
but  of  our  state's  total  economy. 

Total  personal  Income  In  South  Dakota  In 
current  dollars  declined  16  percent  from  the 
4th  quarter  of  1973  to  the  third  quarter  of 
1974.  Farm  Income  dropped  by  more  than  30 
percent.  This  kind  of  drop  was  experienced 
in  otner  agricultural  states  as  well. 

South   Dakota's  five  leading   agricultural 
enterprises  in  1973  include : 
Commodity,    value,    and    national   rank 
Cattle  and  calves,  $814  mUllon — 8. 
Hogs,  $264  million— 9. 
Wheat,  $247  mUllon— 8. 
Corn,  $142  million — 11. 
Dairy  products,  $93  million— 25. 
Export  sales  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
for   which    data    Is    available    shows   South 
Dakota  seventh  in  wheat  exports  with  $81.5 
million,  tenth  In  feed  grain  eiports  with  $50.2 
million,  tenth  In  hides  and  skins  with  $19.6 
million,   nmth   in  meats  and  products  ex- 
cluding poultry  with  $11.6  million,  nUith  in 
tallow  and  lard  with  $9.8  million,  and  sec- 
ond in  fiaxseed  with  $8.8  million. 

This  export  market  is  crucial  to  a  state's 
econDmy.  Generally,  agriculture  is  a  slow- 
growing  sector;  as  per  capita  income  rises, 
per  capita  consiunptlon  of  basic  agricultural 
foodstuffs  rises  more  slowly.  In  our  country, 
consumer  spending  for  agricultural  products 
will  constitute  a  steadily  decreasing  pr<qx)r- 
tion  of  total  consumer  spending.  This  means 
that  we  must  take  advantage  of  increased  per 
capita  incomes  In  countries  which  will  be 
spending  more  dollars  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

But  In  order  to  negotiate  exports,  we  must 
be  ready  to  negotiate  more  favorable  terms 
of  access  for  Imports.  I  feel,  nonetheless,  this 
access  must  be  directed  to  the  areas  of  our 
economy  which  are  best  able  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  foreign  competition.  Many  of 
South  Dakota's  agricultural  products  do  not 
meet  that  criterion.  A  look  at  a  selection  of 
these  commodities  and  their  present  health 
in  South  Dakota,  In  the  country  and  in  rela- 
tion to  exports  and  imports  is  both  revealing 
and  disturbing. 

beet 
Our  livestock  Industry  Is  in  serious  trouble. 
Last  August  ranchers  were  receiving  27  per- 
cent less  for  their  cattle  than  a  year  earlier 
and  yet  retail  prices  were  nearly  12  percent 
higher. 

Even  with  a  surplus  of  domestic  beef  on 
the  hoof,  we  continue  to  import.  Imports  of 
fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef  account  for 
approximately  1.1  billion  poxmds  or  six  per- 
cent of  United  States'  consumption.  This  beef 
is  in  direct  competition  with  domestic  beef 
produced  from  culled  cows. 


In  handling  the  depressed  beef  Industry 
our  government  should  taks  the  following 
steps  with  implications  for  both  within  and 
outside  our  borders:  We  should  purchase 
livestock  and  meat  for  feeding  programs  la 
our  country  and  in  needy  nations.  Our  meat 
oversupply  can  become  a  gift  of  life  to  the 
starving  In  other  countries  and  a  needed 
source  of  nourishment  to  less  fortunate  In 
our  own  country.  Second,  we  should  not  im- 
port beef  during  a  time  of  domestic  over- 
supply.  Although  it  may  seem  Inconsistent 
with  my  emphasis  on  reducing  trade  barriers 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  confronting 
cattle  farmers  necessitate  lowering  or  even 
eliminating  import  quotas  in  the  short  rim. 
Restoration  of  the  livestock  market  to  a  prof- 
itable level,  worldwide,  would  be  clearly  in 
the  long-run  Interests  of  all  livestock  por- 
duclng  nations.  Third,  we  should  pursue  ef- 
forts,  especially  in  Eastern  Eurc^e  and  the 
Middle  East,  to  expand  our  beef  export  mar- 
kets. 

DAIRT    PRODUCTS 

With  prices  for  dairy  products  dropping 
and  all  production  costs  rising,  substantial 
numbers  of  dairy  farmers  are  going  out  of 
business. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  "nearly  850.000  dairy  farmers 
departed  In  the  past  ten  years."  E^^en  assum- 
ing continuation  of  present  Import  dairy 
policy — importing  1.5  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion— ERS  expects  more  than  47  percent  of 
1973  dairy  herds  will  be  liquidated  by  1980. 

This  situation  dictates  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  these  steps:  Provide  guar- 
anteed price  supports  for  dairy  farmers.  Sec- 
ond, hold  to  the  present  level  of  Imports.  Any 
increase  In  Imports  would  result  In  substan- 
tial declines  In  producer  income  ovm  the 
short  run,  would  cause  even  more  dairy  farm- 
ers to  go  out  of  business  and  would  result 
In  Increasing  U.S.  dependency  on  Imports. 
As  with  beef,  because  of  the  turmoil  in  which 
this  agricultural  industry  finds  Itself  today, 
our  International  poUcy  must  be  one  of  pro- 
tection over  the  short  run  If  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  stability  in  world  agricultural 
markets  over  the  long  run. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  ranks  as  one  of  our  primary 
exports.  It  is  also  the  commodity  which  has 
in  the  last  few  years  experienced  a  boom 
and  bust  market  nationally  and  world-wide. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  wheat  farmer  receives 
little  consolation  in  boom  years;  he  knows 
the  bust  is  not  far  behind.  Last  year  there 
was  a  world-wide  undersupply  of  wheat,  a 
seller's  market. 

This  year,  all  too  likely,  there  wUl  be  a 
wheat  surplus.  The  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, which  in  1973  accounted  for  8  percent 
of  our  wheat  exports,  are  said  to  be  "swim- 
ming In  wheat"  with  supply  exceeding  de- 
mand by  4.8  million  tons,  and  raising  the 
possibility  that  some  of  their  import  com- 
mitments may  not  be  fulfilled;  contracts  by 
other  nations  have  already  been  cancelled. 
This  excess  of  wheat  on  the  market  Is  send- 
ing prices  down  rapidly.  Reports  from  Gulf 
Coast  ports  show  prices  for  wheat  slipping 
from  $4.25  to  $3.90  Just  since  the  end  of 
January. 

Constant  uncertainty  should  not  be  the 
uninvited  guest  of  the  wheat  farmer.  Neither 
should  gnawing  hunger  be  the  hated  com- 
panion of  our  own  poor  and  aged  or  the 
world's  less  fortunate.  A  considered  national 
policy  can  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
both  these  problems. 

Our  policy  should  be  to  Include:  Pro- 
visions for  adequate  price  supports  to 
farmers,  maintaining  a  reserve  to  offset  any 
natural  disasters  and  to  help  stabilize  prices, 
purchasing  grains  for  donation  and  sale  to 
needy  countries,  lifting  of  present  Import 
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suspensions  until  grain  producers  are  out  of 
danger. 

In  conclusion;  I  see  that  we  cannot  separate 
Internal  agricultural  problems  from  our 
role  as  exporter  and  humanitarian  in  the 
luternatloual  community.  If  we  can't  keep  a 
roof  over  the  heads  of  our  farmers,  we  cant 
serve  dinner  to  the  needy.  The  way  we  direct 
ourselves  internally  will  dictate  the  way  we 
stand  outside  our  borders. 


HEALTH-FUND  CUTBACKS:  FORD 
VERSUS  THE  POOR 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  following 
Easter,  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  66,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  to  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  under 
that  title  for  nurse  training  as  well  as 
health  revenue  sharing  and  health  serv- 
ices. 

Similar  legislation  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Congress. 
It  is  essential  that  S.  66  not  meet  the 
same  fate.  As  a  member  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
need  not  only  to  enact  authorizing  legis- 
lation such  as  S.  66,  but  also  to  fund  ade- 
quately existing  medical  research  and 
health  service  programs.  In  this  regard, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Dr.  Zachary  Flnkelberg,  the 
medical  director  for  the  neighborhood 
health  services  program  in  New  York, 
wrote  that  the  President's  proposed  fund- 
ing cutbacks  of  health  programs  could  be 
the  "ultimate  destruction  of  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  and  other  socially 
productive  health  programs."  The  Con- 
gress must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  We 
must  continue  to  insist  on  the  maximum 
feasible  effort  in  improving  the  quality 
of  medical  care  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Flnkelberg's  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health-Fund  Cutbacks:  Ford  Versus  the 
Poor 
To  the  Editor:  If  President  Ford  has  his 
way,  a  serious  crime  Is  soon  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  a  large  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  poor,  and  the  working  poor  In  par- 
ticular. I  refer  to  Mr.  Ford's  proposed  cut- 
backs in  Federal  funding  of  health  programs 
for  fiscal  1976  and  beyond. 

The  working  poor,  whose  Income  level  dis- 
qualifies them  from  public  assistance  but 
is  to  low  to  enable  them  to  afford  private 
medical  care  (they  are  usually  categorized 
as  "medically  indigent"),  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  these  reductions.  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  these  unconslonable  cutbacks  can 
only  accelerate  the  outrageous  decline  In 
human  services  initiated  by  cuts  during  the 
later  Nixon  years. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
about  to  present  to  Congress  a  budget  that 
Is  more  than  $185  million  short  of  current 
funding  levels  for  many  health-care  areas. 
Including  $50  million  in  neighborhood  health 
center  funding  (representing  a  closure  of  68 
of  the  177  centers  In  the  country  and  affect- 
tag  500,000  patients).  These  centers  provide 
Mcessible,  preventive,  comprehensive,  fam- 
Uy-oriented  care,  including  medical,  dental 
■oclal,  nutritional,  mental-health,  commu- 
nity outreach  and  home  services.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  employment  for  thousands 


of  inner-city  and  rural-community  residents. 
Furthermore,  the  proposal  contains  cuts  of 
$60  million  in  maternal  and  child  health 
funding,  $21  million  in  family  planning 
funding,  $39  million  in  community  mental- 
health  funding,  $5  million  In  onigrant  health 
funding,  plus  millions  more  in  programs 
such  as  rodent  control  and  lead-polsonlng 
control. 

These  are  relatively  paltry  sums  when  one 
views  the  total  scope  of  governmental  fund- 
ing patterns:  for  example,  the  $1.5  mUllon 
for  over  200  super-bombers  at  $75  million 
apiece.  We  are  speaking  merely  about  sur- 
vival-level funding  for  services,  which,  if  re- 
moved, will  leave  people  with  virtually  no 
options  where  to  turn  for  these  services  in 
the  face  of  voluntary-hospital  curtailments 
and  municipal-hospital  overutillzation  We 
are  talking  about  life  and  death. 

What  does  this  mean?  The  message  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  In  these  economically 
difficult  times  this  Administration  has  de- 
clared the  poor,  working  poor  and  all  medi- 
cally indigent  to  be  inflationary  and  there- 
fore not  deserving  of  vital  services.  It  is  also 
abundantly  clear  that  this  Is  part  of  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
neighborhood  health  centers  and  other  soci- 
ally productive  health  programs. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Zachary  Finkelberg,  M.D. 

Medical  Director, 
Neighborhood  Health  Services  Program. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BERNARDINI 
RAMAZZINI 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Peter  Contardo,  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  great  Italian  scientist.  Dr.  Ber- 
nardini  Ramazzdni,  who  lived  from  1633 
to  1714. 1  would  like  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Ramazzini  because  he  was  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  occupational 
medicine  at  a  period  in  time  when  no  one 
knew  or  much  cared  about  diseases  in 
tradesmen. 

Although  BernardinI  Ramazzini  was 
bom  Into  an  educated,  middle-class  fam- 
ily of  Capri,  after  obtaining  his  doctor- 
ate in  medicine,  he  rejected  the  easy  life 
and  chose  instead  to  go  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome.  It  was  this  exposure,  early 
in  his  career  that,  in  no  small  measure, 
influenced  and  molded  his  later  life.  It 
was  during  that  period  he  was  able  to 
learn  first  hand  the  miseries  and  needs 
of  the  people,  the  vices  and  shortcomings 
of  society;  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
interceding  in  favor  of  the  downtrodden, 
forgotten  by  all;  and  to  think  of  useful 
and  necessary  remedies,  both  from  a  so- 
cial and  industrial  point  of  view. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Ramazzini  published  his 
"De  Morbis  Artificum"— On  the  Diseases 
of  Workers.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that 
in  reading  "De  Morbis  Artificum,"  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
chapters  deal  with  laborers,  the  follow- 
ing chapters  with  artisans,  farmers,  et 
cetera.  He  treats,  above  all,  the  illnesses 
of  the  most  humble.  Undoubtedly,  this 
category  was  at  that  time  the  one  in 
greatest  need  of  science  to  ameliorate 
living  conditions,  to  remove  suffering, 
privations,  and  troubles  related  to  work, 
and  to  avoid  causes  of  death  and  chronic 
diseases. 

Dr.  Ramazzini  noted  lead  contamina- 
tion amongst  the  craftsmen  and  artisans 
and,  I  quote  him: 


There's  scarce  any  city  in  which  there  are 
not  other  workmen,  who  receive  great  prej- 
udice from  the  metallic  plague.  Among 
such  we  reckon  the  potters;  for  what  city, 
what  town  Is  without  such  as  practice  that 
anclentest  of  all  arts?  Now,  the  potters  make 
use  of  burnt  and  calcin'd  lead  for  glazing 
their  ware;  and  for  that  end  grind  their 
lead  In  marble  vessels,  by  turning  about  a 
long  piece  of  wood  hung  from  the  roof  with 
a  square  stone  fasten'd  to  it  at  the  other 
end.  WhUe  they  do  this,  as  well  as  when  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  they  daub  their  vessels  over 
with  melted  lead  before  they  put  'em  In  the 
furnace;  they  receive  by  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils and  aU  the  pores  of  the  body  all  the 
virulent  parts  of  the  lead  thus  metled  in 
water  and  dlssolv'd  and  thereupon  are  seiz'd 
with  heavy  disorders.  For  first  of  all  their 
hands  begin  to  shake  and  tremble,  soon 
after  they  become  paralytick,  letlarglck. 
splenetlck,  cachetlck  and  toothless;  and  in 
fine,  you'll  scarce  see  a  potter  that  has  not 
a  leaden  death  like  complexion. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ramazzini  through- 
out his  lifetime  worked  to  alleviate  and 
illustrate  the  diseases  of  the  working- 
man,  for  this  modern  medicine  and  the 
field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
owe  him  a  great  debt.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  he  shall  long  be  remembered. 


BIG  BOMBER  VITAMINS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Herbert  Mit- 
gang,  summarized  the  issues  involved  in 
this  year's  debate  on  the  B-1  bomber. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Mitgang 
drew  in  part  on  the  report  which  Repre- 
sentative John  Seiberling  and  I  prepared 
imder  the  auspices  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law.  One  of  the 
points  we  raised  was  that  despite  su- 
stained efforts  to  depict  the  B-52  as  an 
aging  relic,  it  remains  in  fact  a  highly 
capable  and  formidable  system.  The 
255G  and  H  models  in  particular  will  re- 
main operational  into  the  1990's,  and 
they  represent  the  most  advanced  truly 
intercontinental  strategic  bomber  in  the 
force  of  any  country. 

In  fact,  since  tiie  B-1  is  presently 
scheduled  to  enter  service  in  the  1980's, 
and  since  there  is  neither  a  plan  nor  a 
need  to  retire  B-52G's  and  H's  for  the 
FB-111  at  that  time,  the  B-1  actually 
represents  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
payload  of  our  strategic  bomber  force. 
Our  report  calculated  that  it  would  go 
from  some  20,816.600  pounds  last  year 
to  51,632,000  in  1984 — an  increase  of  150 
percent.  No  one  has  yet  suggested  whj- 
we  need  such  a  striking  increase  in  our 
strategic  bomber  capacity  in  the  1980's. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  article  by  Mr. 
Mitgang  focuses  on  what  may  well  be  the 
main  reservation  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  about  dropphig  the  B-1 — the 
impact  on  employment.  He  notes  that: 

Creating  a  W.P.A.,  bomber  division,  is  a 
prospect  not  quite  the  same  as  the  con- 
structive public  works  projects  of  the  nine- 
teen-thirties.  Yet  it  Is  a  tough  argument  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  dismiss 
when  Jobs  are  at  stake  back  home. 

But  the  best  evidence  we  have  been 
able  to  assemble  suggests  that  projects 
like  the  B-1  bomber  do  not  create  jobs 
but  destroy  them.  And  that  is  true  even 
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in  States  where  a  major  share  of  the 
work  is  being  done.  Almost  any  other 
public  investment,  or  a  tax  cut,  will 
create  more  jobs  for  the  same  money. 
Further,  as  Mr.  Mltgang  properly  asks : 
Can  the  American  economy  be  put  aright 
by  peacetime  Industry,  labor  and  government 
or  must  It  be  missUed,  submarined  and 
bombed  Into  prosperity? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  described, 
"Big-Bomber  Vitamins,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  11,  19751 

BiG-BOMBEB  VrrAMiNS 

(By  Herbert  Mltgang) 

Washington. — At  the  Pentagon,  the  major 
general  fondles  a  model  of  the  bomber,  low- 
ers his  voice  In  hushed  reverence,  and  con- 
fides: "It  files  like  a  dream."  On  Capitol 
Hill,  a  Congressman  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  observing  that  the  plane  Is  being 
sold  as  a  boon  to  the  economy,  declares:  "Ifs 
a  flying  pork  barrel." 

This  week  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Is  taking  a  hard  look  at  expenditures 
for  present  and  planned  military  hardware. 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  gone  or  going. 
detente  between  the  nuclear  powers  Is  de 
rigueur,  yet  the  defense  budget  comes  close 
to  $95  billion  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
biggest  long-term  commitment  Is  for  the  B-1 
bomber.  The  fleet  of  244  manned  supersonic 
bombers,  costing  $84  to  $100  million  each, 
could  eventually  tote  up  to  nearly  $25  bil- 
lion for  this  single  weapons  system.  Just  one 
B-1  costs  more  than  the  $67  million  advanced 
by  New  York  State  to  stave  off  a  mass-transit 
crisis  In  New  York  City. 

"We're  not  talking  about  old  wars  In 
Southeast  AsU,"  the  Air  Force  general  says, 
"were  talking  about  national  security  till 
the  year  2000,  and  beyond.  The  B-1  can 
give  us  selectivity  and  a  flexible  response — 
the  conventional  ability  to  control  conflicts, 
to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  diplomacy,  with 
the  visible  ability  to  help  avoid  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  As  an  essential  part  of 
the  triad  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  submarine -launched  missiles  In  our 
total  arsenal,  the  B-1  can  make  It  Impossible 
for  an  enemy  to  defeat  vis.  No  way." 

Militarily,  the  main  argument  against  the 
B-1  as  a  nuclear  deterrent  Is  that  It  will  get 
to  the  last  war  on  the  day  of  Armageddon 
five  hours  after  It's  all  over.  The  report  of 
the  "Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law"  holds  that  the  B-52 — which  dropped 
more  metal  on  the  nations  of  Indochina 
than  was  dropped  In  both  world  wars  and 
Korea — can  be  kept  airborne  as  a  hedge 
against  a  "first  strike"  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  next  de;ade. 

But  the  Air  Force  regards  the  B-52's  as 
"tiring  giants,  their  majesty  failing,"  and 
points  out  that  B-l's  could  fly  faster  and 
carry  nearly  twice  the  bomb  load.  The  first 
prototype  'vas  flown  a  few  months  ago  and 
a  second  Is  undergoing  extensive  structural 
changes.  The  debate  over  the  B-1  now  going 
on  In  Congress  Involves  funds  for  continuing 
research  and  development  before  the  big 
production  decision  Is  made  to  start  build- 
ing the  heavy-bomber  fleet  next  year. 

Powerful  lobbyists  for  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  are  rolling  out  the  pork  barrel 
as  well  as  coming  up  with  Ingenious,  ironical 
arguments.  The  B-l's  engines  are  very 
"clean,"  an  Air  Force  spokesman  told  the 
New  York  Rotary  Club  recently,  and  there- 
fore the  bomber  Is  good  "In  an  environmen- 
tal sense."  As  for  worrying  about  that  deli- 
cate ozone  layer  already  threatened  by  gases 


released  from  aerosol  cans,  the  Botarlans 
were  told  not  to  worry — the  B-1  will  not 
"normally"  fly  In  that  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  sounded  like  a  cheerful  talk  to  the 
Sierra  Club. 

But  the  major  pressure  put  on  Congress  Is 
by  the  aerospace  Industry,  which  claims  that 
the  B-1  Is  the  right  vitamin  for  curing  the 
American  economy.  "Kven  though  the  B-1  is 
being  built  In  southern  California,"  the  prin- 
cipal contractor,  Rockwell  International, 
says,  "suppliers  and  major  subcontractors 
are  located  In  48  states.  If  the  B-1  were  put 
Into  full  production  more  than  69,000  per- 
sons would  be  employed  directly  on  the  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  122,700  jobs  would 
be  generated  or  supported  by  the  B-1  due  to 
the  economic  cascade  effect,  for  a  total  of 
192,000  Jobs  across  the  country." 

Creating  a  W.P.A.,  bomber  division.  Is  a 
prospect  not  quite  the  same  as  the  construc- 
tive public-works  projects  of  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles.  Yet  It  Is  a  tough  argument  for  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  dismiss  when 
jobs  are  at  stake  back  home.  Despite  this,  a 
turnaround  in  attitude  Is  sensed  here.  Con- 
gress shows  signs  of  resisting  the  Defense 
Department  on  a  major  weapons  Investment 
despite  the  high-flown  rhetoric  by  the  arms 
business  and  the  brass. 

Several  Senators  from  aerospace  country 
are  changing  their  views  and  former  Penta- 
gon budget  rubber-stamps  are  questioning 
the  huge  outlays  for  peacetime  armaments. 
Senator  Jackson  of  Washington  now  says 
that  he  has  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  B-1  from  the  beginning.  He  urges  Con- 
gress to  look  Into  other  options  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  less.  Senator  Stennls  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  asked  the  Air  Force  to  report 
on  possible  alternatives.  And  a  number  of 
Influential  Senate  committee  members  see 
the  fleet  of  B-l's  as  a  fat  target  In  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill.  There 
Is  a  willingness  to  continue  research  but  not 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  frozen  cold- 
war  weapon  Into  the  21st  century. 

The  fundamental  Issue  runs  deeper  than 
the  emphasis  on  particular  military  hard- 
ware: Can  the  American  economy  be  put 
aright  by  peacetime  industry,  labor  and  gov- 
ernment or  must  It  be  mlsslled,  submarined 
and  bombed  Into  prosperity? 


Adorxss  by  Labbt  Schaxtb 


MINNESOTA  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 
CONCERNS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Minnesota  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  our  transportation  system. 
Recently  the  Minnesota  Good  Roads. 
Inc.,  met  in  Washington  with  members 
of  the  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tion. The  vice  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Good  Roads,  Mr.  Larry  Schaub,  county 
engineer  of  Stevens  and  Traverse  Coun- 
ties, presented  to  Minnesota's  congres- 
sional delegation  an  excellent  address. 
His  talk  centered  primarily  on  the  needs 
of  the  county  highway  departments  of 
Mirmesota  and  some  of  the  problems 
they  are  experiencing  in  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Larry  Schaub's  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend its  substance  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  Larry  Schaub  has  outlined 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  rural  trans- 
portation. I  commend  him  for  his  excel- 
lent address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  greatest  problem  facing  the  county 
highway  departments  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota Is  the  lack  of  finances  to  give  the  type 
of  service  that  the  citizens  we  serve  are  re- 
questing. The  County  Commissioners  are  be- 
set with  many  more  requests  for  road  and 
bridge  Improvements  than  they  are  able  to 
accomplish.  It  alarms  us  who  are  In  county 
government  to  see  articles  appearing  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  stating  that  we 
have  too  many  roads  and  that  the  country 
Bide  is  being  paved  over.  In  analyzing  arti- 
cles of  this  nature,  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
writers  are  proponents  of  mass  transit,  and 
I  think  that  herein  lies  the  problem. 

Proponents  of  mass  transit,  in  trying  to 
plead  their  case,  are  downgrading  the  need 
for  highways  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  er- 
roneous. First  of  all.  In  trying  to  recognize 
the  true  needs  of  Minnesota  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  we  must  talk  about  the  needs  of 
the  urban  areas  and  the  needs  of  the  rural 
area  separately.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
needs  are  different.  Mass  transit  definitely 
Is  needed  and  Is  feasible  In  large  urban 
areas.  Mass  transit  In  rural  areas,  because 
of  their  not  having  a  concentrated  popula- 
tion. Is  not  feasible  except  In  very  minor 
ways.  The  downgrading  of  highways  that 
has  been  happening  in  recent  years  has  been 
a  direct  blow  to  rural  areas.  Rural  areas  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  good  system 
of  highways.  It  Is  true  that  we  need  Im- 
provements on  oiu-  rail  service.  It  Is  also  true 
that  our  air  service  should  be  expanded  to 
some  of  our  larger  towns,  but  the  highways 
now  and  will  in  the  foreseeable  future  carry 
the  brunt  of  goods  and  people  In  the  rural 
areas.  A  lot  of  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the 
mass  transit  systems  In  the  cities,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  that  job  should  be  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  neglecting  the 
highway  system  that  serves  the  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  some  of  those  writers  who 
are  demeaning  highways  to  tell  the  true 
story,  and  the  true  story  would  be  that  both 
mass  transit  and  highways  are  needed.  They 
must  be  compatible  and  co-exists  with  each 
other.  In  other  words.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
minimize  the  needs  of  highways  In  order  to 
drive  the  point  home  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  mass  transit.  Diversion  of  funds  from 
the  highway  user  fund  to  other  purposes  Is 
a  nail  In  the  coffin  of  the  rural  areas.  Per- 
haps at  this  point  I  should  elaborate  on  the 
needs  of  the  counties  In  Minnesota  to  help 
give  you  an  Idea  of  what  Is  happening  to  our 
road  systems  and  what  our  methods  of 
financing  are. 

In  Minnesota  there  are  two  systems  of 
roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county. 
The  first  Is  our  State  aid  system,  which  has  a 
total  of  29,000  miles.  The  State  gas  tax  sup- 
ports a  portion  of  this  system,  but  by  no 
means  does  It  support  all  of  it.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  use  road  and  bridge  levies,  or  the 
property  tax,  to  help  support  this  system. 
The  other  system  of  roads  Is  the  straight 
country  road  system  which  has  a  total  of 
15,000  miles.  This  system  Is  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  road  and  bridge  levies  or  the 
property  tax. 

This  makes  a  combined  total  of  44,000  miles 
of  roads  that  the  counties  are  responsible  for. 
The  federal  government  helps  finance  a  por- 
tion of  the  construction  on  our  federal  aid 
routes,  but  this  Is  the  smallest  portion  of  our 
Income.  For  example,  Stevens  County's  por- 
tion of  federal  aid  amounts  to  6  per  cent  of 
our  total  yearly  budget.  In  mentioning  this, 
I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  Importance  of 
our  federal  aid — we  need  every  bit  that  we 
can  get  and  we  are  very  appreciative  of  all 
that  we  receive.  Revenue  sharing  has  been  of 
considerable  aid  to  most  county  highway 
departments;  however,  some  counties  use  this 
money  for  Items  other  than  highways,  and 
this  Is  as  It  should  be.  I  mention  this  at  tbla 
time  because  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
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to  some  county  highway  departments  It  Is  a 
great  help;  but  there  are  others  that  receive 
very  little,  and  we  cannot  become  dependent 
upon  revenue  sharing  to  answer  our  over-all 
revenue  problems  on  highways. 

The  bridge  problems  we  are  experiencing  In 
Minnesota  have  reached  the  critical  stage. 
The  recently  completed  federally  financed 
program  of  bridge  Inspection,  rating,  and 
posting  has  revealed  many  obsolete  bridges 
on  our  road  system. 

The  county  state  aid  and  municipal  state 
aid  system  of  roads  has  a  total  of  3,785 
bridges,  of  which  1,169  bridges  are  deficient. 
Money  needs  on  these  bridges  amounts  to 
$129,205,000.00.  In  addition  to  these,  oiir 
straight  county  road  system  has  a  total  of 
1,496  bridges,  with  439  of  these  In  the  defi- 
cient status.  The  money  needs  to  replace 
these  bridges  amounts  to  $25,813,000.00.  Com- 
bining these  two  systems  of  roads,  we  get  a 
combined  total  of  1,608  deficient  bridges 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counties.  The 
total  money  needs  amounts  to  $165,018,000.00. 
To  tell  the  total  bridge  story  one  step  further 
for  the  entire  state,  I  quote  the  following 
figures  which  Include  state,  county,  city,  and 
township  bridges.  There  are  13,216  bridges 
within  the  state  of  Minnesota,  with  3,672  of 
these  being  deficient.  The  total  money  needs 
on  all  of  these  bridges  totals  a  staggering 
$418,783,000.00.  Let  me  give  you  an  example 
of  what  is  happening  around  the  state  on 
county  bridges.  Using  Stevens  County,  one  of 
the  counties  I  serve,  as  an  example,  we  have 
15  major  bridges  spanning  the  Pomme  de 
Terre  River.  Of  those  16  major  bridges.  1 
bridge  Is  closed  to  traffic  entirely.  3  bridges 
have  a  weight  limit  of  4  tons,  and  3  other 
bridges  have  weight  restrictions  ranging  from 
10  to  12  tons  limit. 

We  have  only  8  bridges  spanning  this  river 
that  do  not  have  weight  restrictions.  This  is 
only  an  example  of  our  bridge  problem.  Many 
of  our  counties  have  bridge  problems  far 
surpassing  those  that  I  have  shown  here  In 
Stevens  County.  Obviously  we  have  not  kept 
pace  with  bridge  replacements  as  we  should 
have.  Many  of  the  bridges  which  were  con- 
structed In  Stevens  and  Traverse  Coimtles, 
which  are  the  counties  that  I  serve,  were  con- 
structed In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 
While  we  have  constructed  some  In  recent 
years,  we  have  barely  touched  the  surface  of 
what  our  bridge  replacement  program  should 
have  been.  Lack  of  funds  has,  of  course,  pre- 
vented us  from  keeping  pace  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  bridge  problem  In  Minnesota  is  only 
part  of  the  over-aU  highway  problem.  You 
nave  all  read  or  heard  news  or  magazine  ar- 
ticles such  as,  and  I  quote:  It  Is  a  detriment 
to  the  country  to  see  those  ribbons  of  black- 
top  running  all  over  the  countryside.  To  the 
authors  of  such  articles,  I  can  only  say.  we 
should  be  so  lucky.  I  have  yet  to  run  Into 
one  Individual  in  either  of  the  counties  I 
serve  who  has  expressed  sentiment  over  hav- 
ing too  many  mUes  of  blacktop  road.  The  hue 
and  cry  In  our  counties  Is  for  additional  miles 
of  hard-surfaced  roads. 

It  might  surprise  some  of  you  to  know 
that  we  have  many  miles  of  road  that  we  just 
wish  we  could  regrade  to  a  modern  standard, 
to  help  alleviate  the  snow  hazards  we  en- 
counter on  the  older  type  of  road.  To  many 
people  living  in  our  counties,  just  havlne  a 
BQow-free  road  In  the  winter  months  would 
make  them  happy,  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to 
convince  our  rural  people  that  they  have  too 
Sn^''*^.^!°'  ^°^'*'  improved  roads.  Inciden- 
tally this  brings  to  mind  another  mlsunder- 
landing  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  authors 
Of  those  articles  I  keep  referring  to.  That  Is. 
»hd  I  quote  again:  We  have  too  many  roads 

to  It^  T.''°°'*  '^^  *°y  '^°^- 1  would  like 
Z^^""^  ^  *^*^  statement  by  saying  that 
probably  we  don't  need  more.  But  alL   we 

nZl  T'^  *°y  '*'^-  ^a»  those  authora^or-t 
understand  Is  that  almost  all  of  omZl 
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construction  Is  accomplished  on  the  present 
rights-of-way  with  only  a  minimal  amount 
of  alignment  changes  and  these  done  only  to 
Improve  the  safety  aspect  of  our  roads  by 
enlarging  curves,  etc.  We  are  not  adding  new 
roads,  we  are  Improving  the  old  ones  to  a 
modern  standard.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  a 
group  of  country  engineers,  I  posed  this 
question  to  them.  Have  any  of  you  ever  added 
any  new  miles  of  roads  to  your  system  ot 
county  roads? 

Not  one  engineer  present  answered  In  the 
affirmative.  All  of  them  said  the  same  thing 
I  am  saying  here.  And  that  Is  we  are  only 
Improving  the  old  road  system.  This  Is  what 
the  citizens  are  asking  for.  Tills  Is  the  mes- 
sage we  hear  almost  daUy. 

Another  problem  that  has  caused  a  slow- 
down and  almost  a  complete  halt  In  some 
counties  to  their  construction  program  Is  the 
problem  of  overlaying  the  blacktopped  roads 
that  were  constructed  In  the  early  phases 
of  our  blacktop  program.  One  can  expect  ap- 
proximately 15  years  life  from  a  blacktopped 
road  before  It  must  be  over-laid  with  a  new 
surface.  The  blacktopplng  ot  county  roads 
began  for  most  counties  about  20  years  ago. 
We  therefore  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where- 
by many  of  those  roads  which  were  construct- 
ed at  that  time  must  be  resurfaced.  Not  only 
that,  but  those  early  standards  of  5-ton 
roads  have  not  kept  pace  with  what  has  been 
happening  with  our  rural  economy.  The 
need  for  a  higher  spring  load  restriction  has 
Increased  enormously  in  later  years.  Due 
mainly  to  the  heavy  amounts  of  feed,  fertil- 
izer, and  farm  products  which  go  dally  to 
and  from  our  modern-day  farms — amounts 
which  far  surpass  that  which  the  road  was 
originally  designed  to  carry. 

When  these  old  blacktop  roads  are  resur- 
faced, usually  we  place  enough  thickness  of 
bituminous  material   on   them  to  upgrade 
their  load-bearing  capacity  as  well.  In  our 
counties,  we  are  upgrading  our  old  5-ton 
roads  to  7-ton  spring  load  restrictions  at  the 
same  time  we  resurface  them.  Now,  the  prob- 
lem appears  when  we  do  these  projects,  and 
incidentally  they  must  be  done  to  preserve 
what  surface  and  load-bearing  capacities  we 
have.    Is   that   we   must   cut   back   on   any 
new  construction  on  other  roads  that  have 
no  hard  surface  at  all.  In  fact,  our  entire 
construction  program  is  set  back.  This  In- 
cludes the  regradlng  of  old  roads  I  menltoned 
earlier  and  also  postponing  replacing  many 
of  the  badly  needed  bridges.  We  must  either 
resurface  those  old  blacktop  roads  or  let  them 
deteriorate  back  to  a  gravel-surface  road.  At 
this  stage.  The  county  boards  have  been  un- 
willing to  let  these  roads  deteriorate  to  this 
stage,  and  their  decision  to  do  this  Is  amply 
justified.  The  public  reaction  of  letting  these 
roads   deteriorate   to   this   stage   would    be 
very  negative.  In  fact,  before  these  roads  get 
Into  a  situation  that  bad,  and  I'm  talking 
about  when  they  are  in  the  stage  of  alllga- 
torlng,  cracking,  chuckholes,  and  the  gen- 
eral breakup  of  large  patches  of  blacktop,  the 
public  has  not  been  too  hesitant  letting  us 
know  what  they  want  and  expect. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  doing  this  re- 
surfacing work  Is  considerable,  and  the 
amount  of  new  construction  being  done  In 
our  counties  in  recent  years  has  been  cut 
drastically. 

Why  are  counties  and  all  road  authorities 
getting  Into  such  a  financial  predicament? 
The  answer  Is  simple.  Our  finances  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  needs  on  our  roads.  Our 
entire  system  of  financing  highways  Is  not 
set  up  to  properly  reflect  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion In  our  country.  Our  present  state  gas 
tax  of  7  cents  per  gallon  Is  a  good  example. 
This  was  last  Increased  in  1967.  There  has 
been  no  Increrse  since  that  time.  Can  you 
Imagine  what  the  total  rate  of  inflation  has 
Increased  to  during  that  period  of  time? 
Construction  costs  alone  increased  36  per 
cent  In  Minnesota  during  the  year  1974.  in 


addition  to  this,  the  counties  have  a  levy 
limitation  of  6  per  cent  on  their  total  levy 
amounts,  and  this  has  hampered  the  county 
boards  in  that  they  cannot  turn  to  their 
levies  for  much  help.  Incidentally,  people  In 
Minnesota  do  not  care  much  for  financing 
their  highways  out  of  the  property  tax,  and 
they  much  prefer  to  pay  the  gas  tax  over 
the  property  tax  when  they  are  faced  with 
a  choice. 

Compound  the  problem  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned here  of  not  raising  the  gas  tax  with 
the  problem  of  a  decline  in  gasoline  sales, 
and  you  can  about  imagine  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  revenues.  Summarizing  what  I 
have  just  said.  No.  1,  we  have  rising  costs 
affecting  both  maintenance  and  construction. 
No.  2,  we  have  no  Increase  In  the  gas  tax 
since    1967    for    additional    financing.    And, 
No.  3,  we  are  actually  experiencing  a  decline 
in  our  revenues.  No  business  In  our  country 
could  long  survive  operating  like  this,  and 
otir  road  authorities  are  no  exception.  What 
is  going  to  happen  If  nothing  Is  done.  Is  this. 
More  and  more  of  our  construction  dollar 
is  going  to  be  spent  for  maintenance,  and 
we  are  not  far  from  zero  construction  now. 
Then  we  will  gradually  experience  a  decline 
In  the  level  of  maintenance  service  we  can 
give  our  people.  This  has  already  started  in 
both  of  the  counties  I  am  serving  and  in 
other  counties  as  well.  When  this  level  of 
maintenance  deteriorates  to  the  point  where 
we  can  no  longer  accomplish  our  overlays, 
where   there   Is   a   reduction   of   the   gravel 
surfacing  and  going  back  to  the  mud,  so  to 
speak,  unable  to  blade  our  gravel  roads  as 
often  as  we  do,  and  when  this  happens  chuck 
holes  form  and  washboards  appear,  unable 
to  open  the  roads  which  become  clogged  with 
snow  In  the  winter  as  often  as  we  do  now, 
with  more  and  more  of  our  bridges  being  re- 
stricted and  some  closed  to  traffic  entirely. 
Can  you   Imagine  just  what   the  public 
reaction  is  going  to  be?  Gentlemen,  this  is 
what  all  of  us  are  looking  at,  and  we  In  the 
counties  are  looking  at  It  right  now.  There  U 
no   direction   we   can   go   If   no   additional 
financing  is  forthcoming.  Can  you  Imagine 
the  effect  this  will  have  on  aU  of  our  rural 
transportation.  Our  trucking  industry    the 
moving  of  goods  to  the  cities  and  their  mar- 
kets? Can  you  Imagine  what  effect  this  Is 
going  to  have  on  our  entire  economy  In 
effect,  we  are  going  back  30  years  m  time. 
If  we  allow  this  to  happen. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  the  swing  in  thU 
direction  is  rapidly  accelerating.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  services  that  have  already 
been  cut  back  In  the  counties  which  I  serve. 
We  have  curtaUed  the  amount  of  roadside 
mowing  which  we  do.  We  have  eliminated  all 
roadside  weed  spraying  except  for  brush. 

We  have  curtailed  the  amoimt  of  chemicals 
we  use  for  snow  and  Ice  control  In  the  winter 
months.  We  have  reduced  the  amoimt  of  new 
equipment  purchases  In  recent  years,  and  In 
the  long  run  this  is  going  to  catch  up  with 
us.  We  have  already  reduced  the  amount  of 
regravellng  on  our  gravel -surface  roads,  and 
this  will  have  to  be  reduced  fiu-ther  Our 
maintenance  and  construction  crews  have 
been  reduced.  We  have  reduced  the  level  of 
oiu-  snowplowlng  somewhat.  We  have  reduced 
the  coUectlon  of  Utter.  There  Is  little  left  to 
reduce  without  greatly  affecting  the  driving 
surface  of  the  roads,  but  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  time  when  we  will  have  to  do 
even  this.  When  we  do  this,  there  Is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  whatsoever  what  the  reaction 
Of  John  Doe  the  driving  public  will  be  To 
put  It  very  mildly,  it's  going  to  be  very,  very 
negative. 

How  Important  Is  our  rural  transportation 
system?  Let  me  give  you  an  example  In 
region  4  In  Minnesota  which  Is  the  region  I 
live  In,  the  regional  commission  listed  trans- 
portation as  their  number  l  priority.  You 
could  take  most  of  the  regions  In  the  State, 
and  you  will  find  the  same  result. 

Why  did  those  regional  commissions,  which 
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Incidentally  Include  persons  from  all  of  the 
counties  In  the  region,  list  transportation  as 
their  number  1  priority?  They  did  this  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  They  realize  that  there 
are  many  communities  throughout  the  state 
that  do  not  have  an  outlet  during  the  spring 
load  restrictions.  Railroad  abandonments  and 
the  shortage  of  box  cars  during  critical  times 
is  another  reason.  They  realize  that  the  en- 
tire rural  economy  depends  upon  a  good 
transportation  system.  Improvement  of  the 
rail  service  in  the  country  would  help  con- 
siderably, but  how  do  we  get  the  goods  to 
the  railroads?  I  presently  serve  on  the  re- 
gional transportation  committee  in  region  4 
and  also  on  the  state-wide  technical  advisory 
committee,  and  time  and  time  again  we  are 
faced  with  this  problem.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  a  balanced  transportation  system, 
and  this  includes  all  types.  The  number  one 
need  for  rural  areas  is  for  a  good  system  of 
highways  that  is  safe  for  travel  and  Is  un- 
restricted during  the  spring  breakup.  The 
spring  road  restrictions  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  road  but  very  costly  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  Is  an  area  that  our  urban  dwell- 
ers have  a  stake  In 

Whether  they  realize  It  or  not,  they  should 
be  looking  to  the  farmer  as  a  partner  in  solv- 
ing our  nation's  economic  problems.  Without 
the  farms  and  without  a  good  system  of  high- 
ways and  railroads,  the  urban  dweller  would 
be  In  serious  trouble.  I  believe  that  part  of 
the  reason  for  the  crisis  we  are  sliding  into 
is  that  the  urban  area  is  not  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  agricultural  community. 
The  overdensity  of  our  urban  areas  has  ne- 
cessitated a  huge  mass  transit  effort.  The 
crisis  arises  from  the  simultaneous  attempt 
to  construct  mass  transit  facilities  and  Im- 
prove highway  facilities  with  woefuUy  in- 
sufficient funding  for  either.  The  population 
has  been  told  by  some  groups  that  we  need 
few  new  roads  and  that  the  highway  trust 
fund  is  sufficient  for  both  mass  transit  and 
our  remainmg  highway  needs.  This  is  not 
true,  and  the  facts  I  have  alluded  to  pre- 
viously In  my  talk  bear  me  out.  If  our  rural 
highway  system  Is  allowed  to  deteriorate,  all 
persons,  both  urban  and  rural,  will  suffer. 

I'm  sorry  that  my  talk  here  today  couldn't 
have  been  on  a  little  lighter  note;  however,  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  story  has  to  be  told. 
Somehow  we  must  get  the  message  to  the 
people  of  Just  what  Is  happening  to  oiu'  rural 
transportation  systems,  and  what  this  ts  go- 
ing to  mean  to  them  in  the  future.  The  rural- 
urban  fight  has  gone  on  far  too  long.  We  all 
have  a  stake  In  this,  whether  It  be  rural  or 
urban  dwellers,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  face  the  realities  of  our  time  and 
work  together  to  solve  these  transportation 
problems  confronting  us. 
Thank  you. 


IN  SEARCH  OP  A  PROMPT 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the  work  Con- 
gress Is  doing  to  reverse  the  present  eco- 
nomic emergency  may  be  frustrated  by 
perverse  Federal  Reserve  policies.  Even 
as  we  prepare  to  take  action  on  a  major 
tax  cut  bill,  there  Is  no  substantial  sign 
that  the  Fed  is  willing  to  cooperate  In 
the  effort  to  reverse  the  rapid  decline  of 
economic  activity. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  Fed 
clings  to  a  no-growth  monetary  policy 
and  an  obsession  over  the  impact  falling 
short-term  interest  rates  may  have  on 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar. 

Although  short-term  rates  have  fallen 
In  spite  of  rather  than  due  to  Fed  policy, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined mainly  because  of  a  dollar  glut 


abroad  rather  than  in  response  to  do- 
mestic hiterest  rates,  despite  the  fact 
that  long-term  interest  rates  remain  far 
too  high  to  induce  an  upturn  in  invest- 
ment— the  Fed  refuses  to  budge  from 
its  unwillingness  to  expand  the  money 
supply. 

One  wonders  if  the  Fed's  policymakers 
read  their  own  press  releases.  Friday  the 
Fed  announced  that  industrial  produc- 
tion had  declined  in  February  for  the 
fifth  straight  month.  Was  there  any  rec- 
ognition that  this  continuing  decline  ne- 
cessitated prompt,  remedial  action?  Was 
there  any  deviation  from  the  Fed's  tra- 
ditional secretive,  elitist  modus  operandi 
to  take  account  of  the  latest  bad  news? 
No.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  Con- 
gress must  do  more  than  cut  taxes  and 
provide  public  service  and  public  work 
jobs.  It  must  also  bring  whatever  pres- 
sure is  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
Nation's  supply  of  money  is  adequate  to 
the  job  of  restoring  full  employment. 
This  means  correcting  the  past  failure 
of  the  Fed  to  allow  money  supply  growth 
at  adequate  rates  and  assuring  that  fu- 
ture growth  will  be  suflQcient  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  economic  recovery.  Make 
no  mistake,  if  the  Fed  does  not  change 
its  policies,  we  will  be  mired  in  economic 
stagnation  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  sent  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  Board 
of  Governors  a  letter  in  which  I  outlined 
my  views  on  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  insure  a  prompt  economic  recovery.  I 
hope  that  other  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  apprise  Mr.  Bums  of  their 
thoughts  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Bums  and 
his  colleagues  are  agents  of  the  Congress. 
If  we  do  nothing  to  stop  the  Fed  from 
exacerbating  the  problem  or  to  encoiu:- 
age  the  Fed  to  become  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, we  must  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Fed's  mis- 
guided policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Burns  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mr.  Akthxtr  F.  Bxtbns, 

Chairman.  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Burns:  Figures  just  released  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  show  that  industrial 
production  has  declined  for  the  fifth  month 
In  a  row.  Unemployment  continues  to  in- 
crease, even  as  hundreds  of  thousands  quit 
the  labor  force  in  frustration.  In  my  State 
of  California,  almost  one  mUllon  workers  are 
unemployed  due  to  the  current  economic 
emergency. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
tressed over  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  of 
prohibiting  any  growth  in  the  nation's 
money  supply  over  the  past  several  months. 
During  the  Depression  the  Federal  Reserve 
actually  contracted  the  money  supply, 
thereby  inflicting  Incalcuable  personal  suf- 
fering upon  millions  of  Americans.  I  believe 
a  dramatic  shift  in  present  FED  policy  is 
needed  immediately,  otherwise,  we  may 
again  slip  into  total  economic  disaster. 

This  letter  is  to  urge  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  that  the  FED  abandon  its  no- 
growth  policies  and  move  quickly  into  a 
clear-cut  expansionary  stance  that  vftll  gen- 
erate favorable  expectations  up  and  down 
the  economy. 


The  FED  should  foresake  its  traditional 
secrecy  and  announce  its  intention  to  create 
a  large,  one-time  Increase  in  the  money  sup- 
ply of  $8  bUllon  by  no  later  than  May  i,  1975" 
The  FED  should  simultaneously  announce 
its  firm  Intention  to  maintain  monetary 
growth  rates  of  6  to  8  percent  until  unem- 
ployment reaches  5.5  percent,  subject  to  the 
caveat  that  higher  growth  rates  vrtll  be  main- 
tained if  long-term  Interest  rates  do  not 
soon  begin  significant  declines. 

In  light  of  your  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  In  which  you 
stressed  primary  concern  over  trends  in  gov- 
ernment  expenditures,  the  exchange  value 
of  the  doUar  and  other  issues  not  related  to 
the  present  economic  emergency,  I  would 
Uke  to  remind  you  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
obligated  to  execute  monetary  policy  in  a 
fashion  consistent  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  ensure  maximum 
employment  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

I  hope  you  will  reflect  upon  both  the 
lu-gent  tone  and  substance  of  this  letter  for 
I  believe  that  this  nation  can  not  and  win 
not  long  tolerate  a  monetary  apparatus 
whose  policies  contribute  more  to  the  prob- 
lem than  to  the  solution. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Ttjnnet. 


S.  1203— HEALTH  SERVICES  AMEND- 
MENTS  OF    1975 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  join- 
ing in  the  introduction  with  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  on  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, a  bill  to  consolidate  various 
separate  project  grant  authorities:  Alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  health  services  for 
domestic  agricultural  migrants,  family 
planning  services,  information  and  re- 
search, and  support  for  other  selected 
health  services  programs. 

The  bill  also  would  extend  the  formula 
grant  programs  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970,  and  the  Drug  Abuse  OfBce 
and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  chosen  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  continuing  these  programs.  However, 
I  cannot  support  the  reduction  In  the 
formula  grant  authorization  levels,  nor 
the  shifting  of  funding  support  through 
consohdation  under  section  314(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse — as  contrasted  to  the 
congressional  mandate  for  the  continua- 
tion of  carefully  articulated  and  neces- 
sarily separate  categorical  programs. 

My  deep  concerns  about  the  adminis- 
tration's view  with  respect  to  the  con- 
solidation under  section  314(e^  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  various 
categorical  programs  was  set  forth  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  full  text  of  those  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  April  18, 
1973] 
By  Mr.  JAVrra  (by  request) : 
S.  1632.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
programs     for    comprehensive    State    and 
areawlde    health    planning,    and    for   com- 
prehensive     public      health      service     and 
health    services    development,    and    to   re- 
peal   a   requirement   that   at   least   16  per 
centum  of  a  State's  formula  allotment  for 
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public  health  services  be  available  only  for 
mental  health  services.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
extension  of  pabtnebshif  for  health 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  the  request  of  the  administration 
s  bill  to  extend,  with  some  modifications 
sections  314(a),  314(b),  314(d),  and  314(e) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  3 
years. 

314(A)  and  314(B) 

Secretary  Weinberger  In  his  letter  of 
transmittal  states : 

"Although  we  propose  to  extend  the  legis- 
lation under  which  we  foster  comprehensive 
State  and  areawlde  health  planning,  we  do 
so  with  awareness  that  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  system  is  beset  with  weak- 
nesses that  interfere  with  Its  effectiveness." 

He  further  says: 

"Moreover,  Federal  implementation  of 
program  requirements  has  not  been  effec- 
tive to  assure  an  open  public  planning 
process  or  consumer  participation  in  that 
process.  The  degree  to  which  some  CHP 
agencies  are  accountable  to  the  local  public 
bas  therefore  been  compromised." 

The  Secretary's  stated  concern  that  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  system  is 
afflicted  with  some  weaknesses  that  Inter- 
fere with  Its  effectiveness  Is  shared  by  the 
Congress.  It  was  a  motivating  factor  in 
limiting  CHP  extension  under  the  recent 
Senate  passed  omnibus  extension  of  expir- 
ing PHS  programs  (S.  1136)  to  1  year.  I  am 
concerned  that  by  proposing  a  3-year  CHP 
renewal,  the  administration  suggests  that 
Instead  of  Congress  working  its  will  In  Im- 
proving and  rationalizing  CHP  the  Con- 
gress rely  upon  HEW's  abUlty  to,  and  I 
quote : 

"Allow  us  to  Improve  and  redirect  CHP 
through  greatly  improved  management." 

I  believe  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  administration  to  send  up  a  legislative 
proposal  which  seeks  to  assess  ways  in  which 
the  planning  process  can  impact  most  favor- 
ably on  the  health  care  system  and  determine 
the  potential  applicability  to  CHP  on  a  na- 
tional basis  of  the  activities  now  under  way 
In  various  States  with  regard  to  facility  cer- 
tificate-of -need  and  rate  setting  procedures. 
I  believe  that  Congress  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  together  to  attain  that 
desirable  goal.  Let  us  work  together  in  over- 
coming CHP  weaknesses,  building  upon  CHP 
strengths,  and  thus  improve  State  and  re- 
gional capacity  to  conduct  effective  health 
planning. 

314(C) 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  bill  does  not 
seek  an  extension  of  the  program  of  project 
grants,  contained  In  section  314(c)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  training, 
studies,  and  demonstrations  in  the  health 
planning  field   The  Secretary  charges: 

"Our  experience  with  these  grants  is  that 
they  have  not  contributed  materially  to  the 
overall  competence  of  the  health  planning 
process." 

He  also  alleges  persons  who  wish  to  pursue 
graduate  training  in  health  planning  can 
be  assisted  through  alternative  sources,  sug- 
gesting that  there  Is  available  the  student 
assistance  programs  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. When  the  allegations  are  proven  and 
the  evidence  is  In  regarding  alternative  finan- 
cial resources,  will  be  a  better  time  for  de- 
cision on  the  merits  of  repealing  section 
314(c), 

314(D) 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  bill,  while 
extending  the  314(d)  program  of  grants  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services,  repeals 
the  provision  that  earmarks  15  percent  of  a 
States  allotment  for  State  mental  health 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services.  I  do  not  know  of  data  which  would 
•convince  me  that  some  States  may  not  seek 


to  escape  their  responsibilities  to  their  men- 
tally Ul  citizens.  Unfortunately,  this  is  all 
too  often  the  case. 

My  deepest  concern,  however,  is  the  ad- 
ministration's view  in  support  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  make  project  grants 
for  health  services  development,  section  314 
(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
administration  proposes  to  consolidate  sup- 
port for  the  other  health  service  programs 
under  this  authority,  rather  than  continu- 
ing other  congressional  health  program  au- 
thorizations. Examples  are  migrant  health 
activities,  population  research  and  family 
planning  programs,  and  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  research  and  control  efforts.  In 
essence,  a  determination  to  utilize  section 
314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
funding  programs  the  Executive  chooses  to 
support.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Executive 
has  failed  to  recognize  what  Congress  has 
made  crystal  clear  In  regard  to  such  pro- 
posed action.  Only  last  year,  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  Into  law. 
Public  Law  92-449.  The  legislative  history  of 
section  314(e)  is  enunciated  in  Senate  re- 
port 92-235,  where  In  discussing  this  section 
of  the  law.  It  cites  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  its 
report  on  the  Communicable  Disease  Control 
Amendments  of  1970: 

"In  each  of  its  budget  presentations  each 
year  since  the  enactment  of  section  314(e), 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  earmarked  specific  amounts  of 
the  314(e)  fund  request  for  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  year.  In  other  words, 
the  categorical  grant  approach  has  con- 
tinued since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
98-749,  except  that  Instead  of  the  Congress 
setting  the  categories,  the  categories  have 
been  set  by  the  Department  of  HEW." 

I  believe  we  must  restore  some  control 
to  Congress  of  the  categories  of  health  pro- 
grams for  which  project  grant  funds  are  to 
be  made  available. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  In  respect  to  this  matter  In  Its 
report  on  the  Health  Services  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  stated: 

"The  Committee  notes  with  concern  the 
Act  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  programs 
funded  under  section  314(e)  continue  to  be 
too  narrowly  focused  rather  than  focused 
upon  the  broader  area  of  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
joined  in  introducing  with  Senators 
Kennedy,  Williams,  and  Schweiker, 
the  "Nurse  Training  and  Health  Rev- 
enue Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act 
of  1975"  (S.  66).  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported this  bill  which  responds  in  a  con- 
trary methodology  to  the  administra- 
tion's consolidation  approach.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  reported  bill  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  answer.  Congress 
should  determine  the  categories  of 
health  programs  for  which  project  grant 
funds  are  advisable  and  should  be  made. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
PLANNING— ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR 
NATION'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  central  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  is  now  coming  to  the  forefront: 
namely,  do  we  wish  to  exchange  "crisis 
management"  for  "long-range  poUcy 
planning"  at  the  Federal  level  of  our 
Government? 

As  the  number  and  magnitude  of  var- 
ious national  crises  become  more  and 
more  frequent  and  devastating  in  their 


impact  on  our  national  economy,  and  on 
the  lives  of  our  Nation's  people,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  our 
national  Government  will  have  to  adopt 
some  type  of  policy  planning  process  for 
dealing  with  national  economic  and  re- 
lated policy  questions. 

Two  articles — one  appearing  in  Chal- 
lenge magazine,  and  the  other  in  the  New 
York  Times — were  recently  published  re- 
garding this  important  national  subject, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  others.  The  article 
appearing  in  the  March-April  1975  Issue 
of  Challenge  magazine  is  an  interview  I 
granted  to  a  reporter  from  that  pubUca- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  planning  national 
economic  policy.  The  article  appearing 
in  the  Sunday,  March  16,  1975,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  relates  to  a  proposal 
being  made  by  the  Initiative  Committee 
for  National  Economic  Planning,  a  newly 
formed  group  headed  by  Prof.  Wasslly 
Leontief ,  a  Henry  Lee  professor  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  will  find  both  of  these  articles 
of  interest.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Planning  Economic  Policy 

(Interview  with  Senator  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey) 

Q.  You  are  the  author  of  The  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  BUI.  You 
have  said  about  this  bill:  "I  consider  it  to 
be  the  single  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  my  twenty-five  years  of  public  serv- 
ice." Why? 

A.  Because  the  government  of  the  United 
States  requires  an  effective  planning  mecha- 
nism, and,  except  for  the  annual  budget,  it 
has  none.  Yet  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  an  Im- 
mense effect  on  economic  decisions  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  federal  government 
spends  over  $300  billion  a  year.  How  It  spends 
it.  where  it  spends  It.  when  It  spends  It.  and 
how  it  finances  It,  have  a  distinctive  effect 
upon  the  structure  of  the  economy  and  the 
pattern  of  economic  growth.  The  same  Is 
true  of  state  and  local  governments.  We  have 
a  multiplicity  of  governmental  agencies — 
thousands  of  them  throughout  the  states  and 
the  localities — but  there  Is  no  planning  to 
integrate  their  activities.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve tha:  we  must  find  a  way  to  coordinate 
all  the  plans  and  programs  that  are  now 
made  in  such  a  disjointed  fashion. 

I  also  want  to  see  our  country  adopt  some 
long-range  goals.  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  these  goals  Is  to  establish  a 
set  of  priorities  that  generally  determines 
how  we  allocate  our  resources  within  definite 
time  periods.  I  also  believe  that  we  have  to 
know  not  only  what  the  federal  government 
is  going  to  do,  but  what  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  do  and  are  willing  to  do,  and 
what  the  Impact  of  governmental  decisions 
will  be  on  the  private  economy. 

The  framework  of  my  bill  would  require  a 
sort  of  national  planning  console,  or  what  I 
call  The  Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development.  That  Office,  within  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  would  con- 
sist of  what  today  are  scattered  parts  of  the 
government,  which  would  be  brought  Into 
synchronization.  The  Office  of  Management 
that  Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  for  example,  would  become  part  of 
the  Office.  Then  there  would  be  a  counter- 
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part  In  the  Congress,  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Balanced  National  Growth  and  Development. 
There  would  also  be  eight  to  twelve  regional 
offices  working  with  the  national  office  In  a 
decentralized  setup  to  encourage  feedback 
from  the  regions.  The  regions,  In  turn,  would 
be  In  touch  with  the  states  and  localities  In 
their  areas.  I  do  not  want  planning,  as  I  en- 
vision It.  to  be  inflexible.  I  want  planning  in 
the  sense  of  a  set  of  guidelines.  I  want  plan- 
ning that  will  give  us  some  alternative  pro- 
jections. I  do  not  want  a  governmental 
agency  telling  me  how  I  can  live,  but  I  do 
want  a  governmental  agency  bringing  to  bear 
what  information  we  have  on  how  the  eco- 
nomic factors  In  our  society  will  Influence 
how  I  live. 

We  haven't  bad  peacetime  planning  In 
this  government  since  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  was  abandoned  over  thirty 
years  ago.  This  was  an  effort  to  looli  at  total 
national  development:  the  availability  of 
resources,  both  physical  and  human,  and 
how  those  resources  might  be  used.  Today 
the  only  departments  of  government  that 
plan  are  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Highway  Department,  and  both  of  them  get 
money. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic goals.  How  would  you  go  about  defln- 
i!ig  these  goals  and  deciding  which  ones 
the  country  should  pursue?  And  how  would 
you  Induce  private  industry  to  conform  to 
them? 

A.  I  woxild  not  depend  upon  Washington 
to  have  all  the  wisdom.  If  you're  going  to 
define  goals,  you  have  to  reach  out  into  the 
conamunity.  That  means  that  you  talk  not 
only  with  public  officials  at  the  local  and 
state  levels,  but  you  also  consult  and  work 
with  the  labor,  business,  academic,  and  all 
other  segments  of  society.  They  would  have 
to  be  brought  into  the  preparation  of  plans 
of  action.  You  could,  for  example,  have  peo- 
ple at  the  Washington  level  lay  out  what 
they  believe  to  be  proper  goals  and  then 
subject  them  to  research,  explanation,  dia- 
logue, debate,  discussion — a  process  that 
would  result  in  modifications  of  the  original 
proposals.  Even  If  we  only  went  as  far  as 
state  and  local  governments,  I  think  we 
would  get  a  much  better  picture  of  where 
we  want  to  go. 

For  example,  how  much  urbanization  does 
our  society  really  want?  What  do  we  consider 
to  be  the  optimum  size  of  the  city?  What 
population  levels  give  us  the  best  In  terms 
of  cost-effectiveness  programs  and  living  con- 
ditions? Surely  we  can  find  out.  We're  able 
to  use  the  think  tank  approach  in  Judging 
the  effect  of  various  international  or  defense 
policies.  I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  make 
projections  in  the  social  and  economic  areas 
as  well. 

One  other  thing  that  I  would  do,  Just  a 
simple  thing.  As  a  result  of  our  interest  In 
the  environment,  every  time  anybody  today 
decides  to  carry  out  any  construction  or 
make  any  major  change  in  the  physical  face 
of  our  country,  we  require  that  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  be  filed.  I  think 
that's  helpful;  it's  a  part  of  the  planning 
process.  But  we  don't  have  any  economic 
Impact  statement  for  governmental  decisions. 
The  government  goes  around  wUly-nlUy  mak- 
ing decisions  of  consequence.  There  was  no 
estimate  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  Act,  for  example.  I  happen 
to  be  for  the  occupational  safety  program, 
but  what  were  its  economic  implications? 
Did  anyone  think  that  through?  No.  Did 
anyone  think  through  the  economic  impli- 
cations of  selling  off  to  the  Russians  a  half- 
bllUon  bushels  of  wheat  from  our  reserves? 
No.  We  treated  that  sale  as  if  it  were  a  sepa- 
rate business  transaction,  totally  unrelated 
to  the  supermarket,  totally  unrelated  to  the 
consumer  price  Index,  totally  unrelated  to 
our  national  security,  totally  unrelated  to 


anything  else  except  the  cash  sale.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  have  planning 
mechanisms  within  government  that  give  us 
some  way  to  measure  what  the  impact  of 
such  decisions  might  be.  Not  with  a  pre- 
cision that  can't  be  obtained,  but  we  ought 
to  have  the  general  picture. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  transportation  as  an- 
other instance.  What  do  we  think  our  coun- 
try's transportation  needs  will  be  between 
now  and  the  year  2000?  Stirely  we  can  make 
some  projections.  Through  private  agencies, 
foundations,  and  research  groups,  we're  pro- 
jecting how  many  people  will  be  living  in 
cities,  how  many  people  will  be  living  in  the 
countryside,  what  the  gross  national  product 
virill  be,  indeed,  what  the  per  capita  income 
will  be  in  the  year  2000.  Having  done  that, 
has  anybody  really  planned  how  we  are 
going  to  move  all  the  resulting  commerce? 
We  go  along  haphazardly  with  programs 
in  the  Congress  like  the  pouring  In  of  bil- 
lions to  bail  out  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  fvill  trans- 
portation needs  of  this  country,  not  only 
considering  commerce  but  considering  the 
quality  of  life  as  well. 

Q.  You  talk  about  making  projections,  but 
are  projections  enough?  Suppose  we  study 
the  transportation  industry  and  set  goals 
for  that  industry  so  that  we  will  have  ade- 
quate, efficient,  comfortable  transportation 
by  the  year  2000.  What  measures  do  we  have 
to  take  to  influence  the  automobile  Industry, 
for  example,  to  conform  with  these  publicly 
decided  policy  goals? 

A.  This  Is  where  tax  policy  comes  in.  Where, 
In  a  time  of  shortages,  resource  allocation 
policy  comes  in.  Where  energy  policy  comes 
in.  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  compel,  but  we 
surely  can  influence.  And  may  I  say  that 
what  we've  done  Is  let  the  automobile  in- 
dustry decide  where  we  are  going  to  live 
rather  than  letting  the  country  decide.  The 
whole  development  of  outlying  factories  in 
the  countryside  is  a  product  of  the  automo- 
bile industry.  This  is  a  peculiar  time.  Peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  cities  work  in  the  cbuntry 
and  people  who  live  In  the  co\intry  work 
in  the  cities.  Many  of  the  industrial  workers 
in  the  Twin  City  area  live  in  the  center  of 
the  city  and  work  thirty  miles  out  of  town. 
The  bankers,  stockbrokers,  insiirance  sales- 
men, and  real  estate  agents  live  thirty  mllee 
out  in  the  country  and  work  in  town.  The 
automobile  has  done  this.  We  have  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  victims  of  four  wheels  with 
a  four-hundred-horsepower  motor  at  a  time 
when  we  really  shouldn't  require  four  wheels 
for  every  trip,  and  surely  we  don't  need  four- 
hundred-horsepower  cars. 

What  can  government  do  about  it?  Gov- 
ernment can  do  a  lot  about  it.  Fbr  example, 
the  size  of  automobiles,  and  consequently 
energy  consumption,  can  be  influenced  a 
great  deal  by  taxing  cubic  displacement, 
horsepower,  or  weight.  A  tax  will  slow  down 
purchasers  of  large  cars  and  give  a  premium 
to  small-car  buyers  and  buyers  of  cars  with 
high  fuel  efficiency.  Government  can  also 
influence  industry  by  giving  an  investment 
tax  credit  to  companies  that  produce  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles.  These  are  Just  two 
ways  in  which  government  policy  can  in- 
fluence the  private  economy. 

Also  remember  that  government  Is  a  large 
purchaser  of  goods  and  services.  E^verybody 
else  fades  into  insignificance  in  comparison. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  purchasing  power. 
General  Motors  Is  a  peanut  stand  compared 
to  the  United  States  government.  If  the 
government  puts  its  own  house  in  order  by 
planning  its  own  needs  and  resources,  it  will 
have  a  tremendous  positive  impact  on  the 
development  of  our  country,  regardless  of 
what  may  happen  In  the  private  sector  as  a 
result  of  direct  controls. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are 
for  the  acceptance  of  this  kind  of  program? 


Will  we  turn  to  planning  some  time  In  the 
dim  future,  or  will  the  present  Congress  start 
looking  in  this  direction?  Will  planning  de- 
velop piecemeal,  or  will  the  organization 
structure,  as  outlined  in  your  bill,  be  en- 
acted at  one  stroke? 

A.  The  truth  Is  that  we  are  approaching 
It  piecemeal.  We  have  a  piece  of  it  in  the 
Budget  Reform  Act.  We  have  a  piece  of  it 
In  the  National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages.  Part  of  It  exists  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  some  of  its  analysis 
There's  more  of  it  In  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  spending  more  time  at  It.  It's  an 
idea  whose  time  is  coming.  And  like  moot 
things  in  this  country,  it  will  come  because 
of  distress.  If  we  get  into  serious  enough 
economic  trouble,  we'll  start  to  take  a  good 
look,  not  only  at  how  we  tax  people  and  at 
wliat  kind  of  Social  Security  benefits  we 
give,  but  at  the  structure  of  government  and 
at  the  strucUire  of  our  economic  system. 

The  first  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  get  rid 
of  the  deadwood  and  the  unnecessary  instru- 
mentalities  by  consolidating  the  functions 
and  offices  that  duplicate  each  other.  We  also 
need  to  present  the  budget  in  the  context  of 
five-year  planning.  We  don't  like  the  word 
planning  In  this  country.  But  planning  is 
done  by  private  industry,  and  the  time  Is 
now  approaching,  given  the  size  of  our  fed- 
eral budget  and  the  size  of  our  present  and 
projected  national  debt,  for  us  reaUy  to  take 
a  look  at  planning.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  the  money  we  have?  After  aU,  we  can't 
do  everything  at  once  in  government,  any 
more  than  you  can  In  your  family.  You  have 
to  make  choices:  you  have  to  put  thlnes 
within  a  time  frame. 

We  already  know  how  to  plan;  we  planned 
the  space  program.  I  think  the  benefit  that 
we  got  from  space  development  was  not  Just 
the  fantastic  technology  of  the  computer 
the  reconnaissance  satellites,  the  new  metals! 
the  new  products,  the  medical  break- 
throughs, the  weather  sateUltes,  and  all  the 
marvelous  things  over  and  above  the  ex- 
citement of  going  to  the  moon.  The  moon 
flight — that  was  window  dressing.  What  we 
got  out  of  the  space  program  was  an  experi- 
ment in  planning.  We  set  down  an  objec 
tive,  a  goal.  President  Kennedy  said:  "Well 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him  back 
to  earth  safely."  That  was  the  goal.  Then  we 
set  a  time  frame,  and  that  was  a  decade.  Then 
we  said  the  project  will  cost  about  $30  billion, 
and  we  agreed  that  that's  about  what  it 
would  cost.  Then  we  said,  well  do  this  In 
three  stages,  and  we  established  the  Mer- 
cury Program,  the  Gemini  Program,  and  the 
Apollo  Program.  And  then  we  proceeded  to 
set  up  within  the  government  a  planning 
agency— that's  what  NASA  Is.  NASA  didnt 
build  the  satellites;  NASA  didn't  fly  to  the 
moon.  NASA  was  the  organizational  struc- 
ture— It  was  the  planning  agency.  And  above 
that  was  a  superior  planning  body  to  bring 
In  all  the  domestic  and  international  and 
security  facets,  called  the  Space  CouncU, 
which  I  was  privileged  to  chair  as  vice-pres- 
ident. So  what  we  did  was  to  set  goals,  to 
establish  a  schedule,  to  set  up  a  planning 
organization,  to  establish  a  budget,  and  to 
bring  about  the  cooperation  of  government 
and  private  business.  We  know  how  to  plan. 
The  question  is,  are  we  willing  to  do  it  for  our 
domestic  economy? 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question 
before  we  leave  the  subject  of  planning.  For 
many  people,  particularly  businessmen, 
planning  has  the  connotation  of  something 
nightmarish — socialism,  regimentation,  au- 
thoritarian government.  How  do  you  prooose 
to  get  over  this  psychological  block?  How 
can  people  learn  to  look  at  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic goals  or  economic  balance  without  re- 
colling  In  terror  when  the  word  planning  Is 
mentioned? 
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A.  The  business  community  generally  is 
very  pragmatic.  It  understands  cost  account- 
ing, profits  and  losses;  it  understands  In- 
vestment policy,  and  sales  and  production.  I 
think  that  we've  got  to  demonstrate  to  the 
business  community  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  presently  utilizing  govern- 
ment resources  and  government  agencies  is 
a  haphazard,  helter-skelter  enterprise.  I 
think  we  can  do  It.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
get  around  to  specifics.  For  example.  I'm  a 
great  supporter  of  the  hospital  construction 
program  in  this  country,  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  public  life 
promoting  it.  But  do  you  know  what  we  did? 
We  built  more  hospital  beds  than  we  needed. 
We  built  hospital  beds  in  places  where  they 
weren't  needed  and  we're  short  of  hospital 
beds  in  places  where  they  are  needed,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  the  kind  of  overall  plan- 
ning that  was  necessary.  We  didn't  plan  the 
hospital  construction  program  with  an  eye 
on  the  new  techniques  of  modern  medical 
care,  on  the  fact  that  hospital  stays  are 
shorter,  on  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
greater  mobility,  on  the  fact  that  we  don't 
need  a  hospital  In  every  town  and  every 
community.  It's  clear  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  planning.  Now  we  can  show  to  pragmatic 
people — people  who  are  financiers,  who  un- 
derstand corporate  budgets,  who  are  corpo- 
rate managers — we  can  show  that  with  some 
plaimlng  in  our  government.  Just  a  modest 
amount,  a  little  more  than  we're  doing,  we 
can  reduce  governmental  costs  and  get  bet- 
ter governmental  services. 

Then  you've  got  to  start  talking  about  this 
on  radio,  television,  and  in  magazines  like 
Challenge.  The  Job  of  a  man  in  politics  is 
not  merely  to  react  to  what  people  tell  him, 
but  to  come  up  with  ideas  that  create  an 
environment  In  which  he  can  legislate.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  great  need  today  for 
people  in  politics  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we're  poor  managers  and  that  we've  got  to 
change  our  system  of  management.  Not  our 
system  of  government,  not  our  system  of  eco- 
nomics, but  our  system  of  managing  re- 
sources. The  average  person  knows  he  has  to 
plan  If  he  wants  to  build  a  house.  He  has  to 
plan  how  he's  going  to  finance  it.  Over  how 
long  a  period  of  time  will  he  pay  for  it?  Does 
he  have  to  give  up  a  summer  vacation?  TlilB 
Is  planning.  The  government  doesnt  do  It, 
and  the  government  is  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment. Legislators  like  myself,  because 
there  are  no  guidelines,  because  there  are  no 
priorities,  because  we  don't  have  any  defin- 
ing goals,  each  of  us  scrambles  every  day  to 
get  his  own  little  thing  done.  The  result  la 
that  we  try  to  do  everything  at  once  and 
we  do  most  of  it  poorly. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  system  of  national  health 
Insurance.  What  kind  of  system  Is  debatable. 
But  if  today  everyone  of  us  had  a  card  that 
said  he  or  she  could  enter  any  hospital,  that 
he  or  she  could  go  to  any  doctor  and  the  ex- 
penses— or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
them — would  be  covered,  the  whole  health 
care  profession  in  this  country  would  be  in 
utter  chaos.  We  are  not  ready.  We've  got  to 
plan  out-patient  clinics;  we've  got  to  plan 
neighborhood  clinics;  we've  got  to  plan  for 
the  radiological  treatment  centers.  We've 
got  to  plan  the  number  of  nurses,  doctors, 
and  paramedics  needed.  Health  care  is  more 
than  just  an  insurance  policy.  You  could 
have  an  insurance  policy  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  to  cover  all  your  med- 
ical expenses,  but  if  you've  got  no  doctor, 
no  hospital,  what  good  Is  the  policy?  So  we 
must  look  down  the  road  and  plan  it. 

Q.  You  have  a  bill  for  a  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank.  This  bank  would  make 
credit  available  to  local  governments,  state 
governments,  and  businesses  at  lower  rates 
of  Interest  and  on  easier  terms  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  market.  The  idea  is  remi- 


niscent of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  C<x- 
poratlon.  What  would  the  Development 
Bank's  relationship  be  to  the  private  bank- 
ing system?  Would  it  simply  ball  out  firms 
like  Penn  Central  or  Lockheed,  or  would  It 
have  something  to  say  about  the  policies  of 
those  corporations? 

A.  My  proposal  for  a  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  has  as  one  of  its  many 
pxirpoees  the  kind  of  financial  assistance  that 
was  offered  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  It  refinanced  mdustries,  rail- 
roads, utilities,  and  so  forth,  that  were  in 
current  financial  difficulty.  It  did  not  seek 
to  bail  out  losers.  If  the  btmk  did  give  as- 
sistance to  large  corporations  like  Penn  Cen- 
tral or  Lockheed,  that  bank,  like  any  private 
bank,  would  have  to  have  certain  stipula- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  met.  That's  Just 
good  banking  practice,  and  If  it's  looked  upon 
as  government  interference,  then  the  answer 
to  that  Is:  don't  ask  for  any  help.  When  you 
ask  fco*  help,  you  must  accept  some  degree 
of  review  and  direction. 

But  that's  only  a  minor  part  of  my  pro- 
posal. I  believe  that  the  major  purpose  of 
the  National  Domestic  Development  Bank  is 
to  provide  long-term  financing  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  for  the  public  infrastruc- 
ture, for  a  host  of  things  that  conununities 
need  for  their  development.  The  average  mu- 
nicipal bond  in  the  United  States  matures  in 
about  twelve  years.  That  is  far  too  shori;  a 
period  of  time.  We  ought  to  be  looking  to 
public  facilities  with  a  life  span  of  anywhere 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years,  and  therefore 
we  need  long-term  financing.  The  National 
Domestic  Development  Bank  would  not  re- 
place the  private  financial  structvire — it  Is 
supplemental.  It  is  not  designed  to  supplant: 
It  is  designed  to  take  up  greater-rtsk  loans 
and  to  Klve  longer  and  better  terms  of  credit. 
If  we  wanted  to  capitalize  this  bank  at  $5 
billion,  let's  say,  we  could  do  that  over  a  ten- 
year  period  with  a  $500  million  appropria- 
tion from  the  Congress  each  year  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  A  capitalization  of  $5  billion 
could  result  In  a  loaning  capacity  of  about 
$200  biUion.  Or  If  we  wanted  to  tighten  it 
up,  we  could  make  it  a  loaning  capacity  of 
about  $160  billion.  Imagine  what  that  would 
mean  in  this  country  for  the  modernization 
of  some  of  our  downtown  areas.  Imagine  the 
difficulties  we  could  avoid  by  bypassing  the 
annual    appropriations    process.    We    waste 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  by 
late  availability  of  money.  Urban  develop- 
ment plans  are  under  way.  They  get  topped 
because  of  the  lack  of  appropriations.  Huge 
port  projects,   levees,  and  flood-control  ef- 
forts are  stopped  right  smack  in  the  middle 
because  there  Is  no  money.  The  Congress 
didn't  get  around  to  appropriating  It  or  the 
Congress  didn't  appropriate  as  much  this 
year  as  it  did  last  year.  You  have  to  lay  oft 
part  of  your  work  force,  you  have  to  set  aside 
part  of  your  machinery,  and  the  government 
has  to  pay  damages.  If  we  go  on  the  banking 
principle,  then  we  project  a  long-term  cost 
and  we  prorate  it.  Why  should  we  have  to 
pay  for  a  dam  that  will  produce  hydroelec- 
tric power  for  the  next  forty  years  out  of 
several  separate  annual  apprc^riatlons?  If 
private  Industry  did  that,  we'd  still  be  selling 
our  goods  out  of  the  back  of  a  wagon. 

Q.  I  want  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  stag- 
flation, or  simultaneous  recession  and  infla- 
tion. Do  you  think  there's  a  way  out  using 
conventional  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
alone,  or  must  we  supplement  them  with 
wage  and  price  controls? 

A.  The  main  problem  today  is  recession, 
and  I  happen  to  believe  that  recession  feeds 
inflation.  Inflation  in  the  present  instance  Is 
partly  due  to  reduced  productivity  and  to 
administered  prices.  It's  not  demand  infla- 
tion, it's  cost-push  Inflation.  When  you  have 
a  large  number  of  people  out  of  work,  you 
flnd  industry  increasing  its  prices  or  main- 


taining high  prices  in  order  to  shore  up 
proflts  even  though  the  result  is  reduced 
sales.  You  also  flnd  workers  who  are  fearful 
that  they're  going  to  be  the  next  to  lose  their 
Jobs  and  who  therefore  decrease  their  produc- 
tivity, lest  they  produce  enough  to  make 
themselves  redundant. 

You  do  not  control  inflation  by  unemploy- 
ment because  to  do  so  is  to  be  ineffective  and 
Inhuman.  That  kind  of  economics  went  out 
with  bleeding.  And  if  you're  going  to  do  that 
kind  of  thing,  you  ought  to  put  a  barber 
pole  in  front  of  the  White  House  rather 
than  a  gate  and  tell  people  that  you've  got 
eighteenth-century  doctors  there  rather  than 
twentieth-century  physicians.  What  we  need 
is  a  variety  of  treatments  for  an  economy 
that  is  in  trouble.  Just  as  we  have  a  variety 
of  treatments  for  a  patient  who  Is  In  trouble. 
That  takes  a  balance  between  fiscal  policy, 
monetary  policy,  and  governmental  inter- 
vention in  jobs  policy.  Today  there's  pretty 
much  agreement  In  the  government  that  we 
need  a  tax  reduction.  The  question  is,  how 
much,  and  who  shall  get  the  benefits?  If  the 
tax  reduction  doesn't  go  to  the  lower  and 
middle  Income  groups  in  the  main,  then  you 
lose  the  stlmiilus,  because  these  are  the 
purchasers. 

Q.  Senator,  if  you  stimulate  the  economy 
now  without  wage-price  controls,  how  are 
you  going  to  be  sure  that  the  stimulus  doesn't 
end  up  in  more  Inflation  Instead  of  more 
production? 

A.  I  think  you  have  to  monitor  the  econ- 
omy very  carefully,  and  that's  why  the  so- 
called  Wage-Price  Stability  Council,  which 
I  termed  the  toothless  tiger,  has  to  be  given 
some  teeth.  It  has  to  have  subpoena  power 
so  It  can  look  at  records — ^profits,  investments, 
wages.  It  h8s  to  have  the  nower  of  selective 
price  and  wage  controls.  It  baa  to  have  tb» 
power  to  hold  back  a  price  or  a  wage  Increase 
for  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  examine 
what  its  impact  on  the  economy  will  be.  I 
don't  think  that  you  can  Just  plunge  In  with 
tax  reductions  on  one  side  and  easing  of  the 
credit  and  money  supply  on  the  other. 

Q.  You  are  co-sponsor  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Employment  Act  which  is  sponsored 
by  Representative  Hawkins  and  others  in 
the  House.  This  bill  calls  for  full  employ- 
ment— not  5  percent  unemployment,  but 
employment  for  everybody  who  wants  a  Job. 
One  view  among  economists  is  that  this  kind 
of  full  employment  is  inflationary  and  that 
you  simply  can't  have  It.  If  this  bUl  becomes 
law  and  everybody  is  guaranteed  a  Job,  how 
do  you  think  you  are  going  to  control  infla- 
tion under  those  circumstances? 

A.  I  wouldn't  argue  with  these  economists 
because  It  wouldn't  do  any  good.  I'd  send 
them  to  Germany  and  I'd  have  them  take  a 
look  at  the  record  of  Germany  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  Federal  Republic,  where 
they've  had  reasonably  full  employment  In 
recent  years,  has  had  the  lowest  rate  of  In- 
flation of  any  Industrialized  country.  How 
did  the  Germans  do  it?  Why  don't  we  go 
and  flnd  out?  Why  should  we  sit  here  and 
write  treatises  about  it?  Why  don't  we  go 
over  and  find  out  how  they  did  It?  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  that  they've  been  doing  that 
we  might  try.  They  have  labor-management 
councils;  they  have  productivity  teams  in 
their  factories;  they've  had  very  careful 
balance  between  monetary  and  fiscal  policy; 
they've  had  some  planning  on  exports;  and 
they  know  what  they  want  to  accomplish. 
The  Germans  are  an  industrious  people,  but, 
more  than  that,  they  are  a  planning  people. 
It  goes  back  again  to  careful  monitoring  of 
the  whole  economy.  I've  listened  to  all  this 
baloney  about  full  employment  bringing  In- 
flation and  I've  been  told  that  it's  Inevitable. 
But  in  the  two  countries  where  they  have  had 
full  employment,  Japan  and  Germany,  there 
was  less  inflation  than  elsewhere.  The  infla- 
tion that's  hit  Japan  and  Germany  of  late  is 
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due  to  the  energy  crisis,  not  to  full  employ- 
ment. As  a  matter  ot  fact,  there's  been  more 
inflation  In  Germany  since  they've  had  un- 
employment. So  I  talce  on  all  of  these  eco- 
nomic theorists  and  tell  them  that  rather 
than  argue  about  generalities,  why  don't  they 
go  out  and  look  at  a  particular  case? 

Q.  Senator,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In 
Congress  now  who  would  like  to  do  many  of 
the  things  that  you've  proposed  today.  Can 
Congress  lead  while  there's  a  conservative 
administration  that  balks  at  such  Ideas? 

A.  Will  Congress  pass  a  bill  like  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment  Act?  I'm  not  sure. 
But  I  know  that  in  order  to  get  something 
dene,  you  have  to  start  educating  people. 
I  proposed  Medicare  fifteen  years  before  it 
was  adopted,  and  I  proposed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  fifteen  years  before  It  was  adopted.  I 
proposed  the  Peace  Corps  five  years  before  It 
•vas  adopted.  I  proposed  the  Arms  Control 
Agency  five  years  before  it  was  adopted.  But 
I  kept  at  it.  I  am  the  original  author  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  plan  in  Congress.  It  covered 
only  six  counties  when  It  started,  but  we  got 
the  seed  planted.  Even  if  we  could  pass  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment  Act  of  1975, 
I  m  sure  that  the  administration  would  veto 
it.  and  I  know  we  wouldn't  have  the  votes 
to  override  the  veto.  But  that  does  not  deter 
me.  I  think  that  we've  got  to  offer  hope  to 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  we've 
got  to  educate  the  pxiblic  to  understand 
that  costs  are  not  merely  what  the  govern- 
ment spends,  but  costs  are  also  what  hap- 
pens to  individuals  within  the  social-eco- 
nomic structure,  and  to  the  total  economic 
fabric.  Isn't  it  Interesting  that  we  know 
how  much  it  costs  for  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  but  we  don't  know  how 
much  it  costs  to  have  people  unemployed? 
We  know  how  much  it  costs  for  federal  aid 
to  education,  but  we  have  no  way  to  measure 
the  cost  of  being  unable  to  read.  We  know 
how  much  it  costs  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  but  we  don't  know  what  it  costs, 
either  in  pain  or  money,  for  people  who  are 
the  victims  of  cancer.  If  the  government  can 
make  an  investment  In  things  that  help  the 
people  and  relieve  them  of  other  costs,  the 
benefits  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
expenditures,  and  often  they  are  many  times 
greater. 

I  wonder  how  people  can  estimate  to  you 
and  to  me  today  what  the  cost  of  six  to 
eight  million  people  unemployed  in  this 
country  is.  We  can  figure  out  what  Its  cost 
would  be  in  gross  national  product.  That's 
one  measurement.  We  can  figure  out  what 
its  cost  might  be  in  the  loss  of  personal 
income.  We  can  figure  out  what  its  cost 
would  be  in  local,  state,  and  federal  reve- 
nues. But  that's  just  part  of  it.  What  hap- 
pens to  people's  homes?  The  mortgages  that 
they  can't  pay?  What  happens  to  the  credit 
card  accounts  that  they  can't  pay?  What 
happens  to  their  children?  What  happens  to 
their  famUles?  To  their  lives?  What  happens 
to  their  morale?  What  happens  to  their 
belief  in  the  country?  How  do  you  measure 
those  costs? 

I'm  an  educator,  essentlallv,  and  I  also, 
may  I  say,  try  to  be  a  leader.  I  believe  that 
what  I'm  taking  about  with  respect  to  full 
employment — not  necessarily  this  piece  of 
legislation,  which  may  not  be  all  that  it 
ought  to  be — what  I'm  talking  about  is  that 
a  person  has  a  right  to  have  a  Job  in  which 
his  or  her  talents  can  be  utilized,  a  Job 
that  can  result  in  meaningful  work.  I  think 
this  is  an  absolute  basic  right  in  this  coun- 
try that  has  to  be  established  by  law.  It's 
the  new  civil  right.  Civil  rights  today  are 
no  longer  in  the  courts  alone,  they're  in  the 
marketplace.  No  man  Is  free,  no  woman  is 
free,  who's  been  told  that  he  or  she  is  not 
needed,  not  wanted,  and  that's  what  unem- 
ployment   is.    Unemployment    is    the   social 


decision  that  says,  we  don't  need  you,  drop 
dead.  And  I  refuse  to  buy  that. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  March  16,  1975] 
The  Case  for  Government  Planning — The 

Economic    Ship    May    Right    Itself,    but 

Somebody  Is  Needed  To  Steer 

(Note. — The  following  proposal  was  made 
recently  by  the  Initiative  Committee  for 
National  Economic  Planning,  a  new  group 
headed  by  Wassily  Leontief.  the  Harvard 
University  economist,  and  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers.) 

Few  Americans  are  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  the  economy  is  now  operating. 
Unemployment  Is  Increasing  and  prices  are 
rising.  Inflation  in  the  United  States  has 
become  a  source  of  Instability  in  the  world 
at  large.  No  reliable  mechanism  in  the 
modern  economy  relates  needs  to  available 
manpower,  plant  and  materials.  In  conse- 
quence we  have  shortages  of  housing,  medical 
care,  municipal  services,  transportation, 
energy,  and  numerous  other  requirements 
of  pressing  importance. 

We  have  not  made  it  our  business  to  fore- 
see these  critical  problems  and  to  take  steps 
to  forestall  them  We  do  not  plan.  But  in 
a  modern  economy,  planning  Is  not  a  matter 
of  preference  or  ideology.  It  is  one  of  Immedi- 
ate need.  In  its  absence  we  will  all  suffer. 
This  suffering  is  avoidable. 

We  therefore  urge  that  provision  be  made 
for  planning  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  through  re- 
gional, state  and  local  units  of  administra- 
tion. This  effort  must  be  backed  by 
education,  by  the  widest  public  discussion 
of  the  methods  and  objectives  of  planning, 
and  by  full  public  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

We  believe  that  economic  leadership  must 
be  exercised  in  a  new  way  through  an 
Office  of  National  Economic  Planning.  This 
agency  must  be  in  a  position  to  perceive 
our  country's  economic  and  social  needs  now 
and  for  many  years  to  come  and  to  provide 
the  public.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  with  alternative  plans  of  action — 
not  only  to  enable  us  to  avert  hardship 
and  disaster,  but  to  guide  the  economy  in  a 
direction  consistent  with  our  national  values 
and  goals. 

Planning  Is  neither  strange  nor  unfamllar. 
Every  individual  and  business  plans  for  the 
years  ahead.  Our  space  program  is  a  good 
example  of  planning  in  its  most  sophisticated 
and  successful  form.  It  also  Illustrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  that  must  go  Into 
national  economic  planning. 

Nevertheless,  the  principles  are  simple. 
First,  from  a  set  of  feasible  alternatives, 
a  definite  and  realizable  goal  was  decided 
upon:  to  carry  a  man  to  the  moon  and 
bring  him  back  to  earth.  This  required  set- 
ting up  a  long-range  program  to  fulfill  the 
mission.  All  the  necessary  information  had  to 
be  gathered  In  a  consistent  and  useful  form. 
Then,  step  by  step,  the  program  had  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  required  sequence, 
the  results  monitored,  and  corrections  made 
whenever  necessary. 

Just  as  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  to  go  to  the  moon  and  back 
by  accident,  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to  achieve 
our  economic  objectives  by  accident. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  way 
we  organize  our  economic  life  is  that  we 
leave  so  much  to  chance.  We  give  little 
thought  to  the  direction  in  which  we  would 
like  to  go.  We  make  no  consistent  effort 
to  balance  different  parts  of  the  economy. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  ensure  that  resources 
are  allocated  to  meet  our  most  urgent  nation- 
al needs.  In  fact,  we  know  that  they  are 
not  so  allocated. 

Instead  of  systematically  trying  to  foresee 
the   needs   of   the   nation   In   years   ahead, 


we  have  dozens  of  separate,  uncoordinated 
agencies  making  policy  In  this  area  and 
that,  without  any  thought  of  how  It  aU 
fits  together.  We  have  over  50  Federal  ofiBcea 
collecting  economic  data,  In  most  Instances 
insufficiently  detailed,  frequently  obsolete, 
often  contradictory  and  incompatible. 

A  single  office  is  responsible  for  setting 
appropriate  standards  and  bringing  these 
data  together  so  that  they  can  be  used  to 
pursue  coherent  national  objectives.  We 
make  economic  policy  from  quarter  to 
quarter  or  year  to  year  without  any  perspec- 
tive on  where  the  economy  is  going  or  where 
we  want  it  to  go. 

The  mere  cataloguing  of  these  problems 
discloses  the  Inadequacy  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic techniques.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  Office  of  National  Economic  Plan- 
ning be  established  with  these  features : 

Plenary  power  to  accumulate  and  analyze 
detailed  economic  information  from  all 
sources. 

A  mandate  to  examine  major  economic 
trends  and  work  out  realistic  alternative 
long-term  economic  programs  for  periods  of 
15  to  25  years,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

A  mandate  to  work  out  alternative  plans 
of  Intermediate  length,  such  as  five  or  six 
years,  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  designed  to  carry  us  toward  our 
long-range  objectives. 

Responsibility  to  specify  the  labor,  re- 
sources, financing  and  other  economic  meas- 
ures needed  to  realize  these  programs  and 
plans. 

Needless  to  say,  all  programs  and  plans 
must  be  periodically  reviewed  and  revised  as 
changing  circumstances  require. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  planning  office 
would  go  about  its  work.  Its  function  would 
be  to  develop  programs  in  specific  areas 
where  they  are  discernible  national  needs, 
Energy,  transportation  and  housing  are  ob- 
vious examples.  But  it  is  clear  that  a  plan- 
ning office  cannot  look  at  energy  alone,  trans- 
portation alone,  housing  alone,  or  at  any 
other  sector  of  the  economy  in  isolation.  All 
these  sectors  Interact,  draw  on  scarce  re- 
sources, require  definite  numbers  of  workers 
with  specific  training  and  require  flnanclnfi. 

Above  all,  planning  is  a  way  of  looking 
at  economic  problems  as  a  whole,  providing 
the  information  needed  to  set  explicit  priori- 
ties in  the  use  of  resources,  and  guiding 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  our  chosen  goals.  A  planning  system 
must  balance  resources  with  needs,  set  goals 
that  can  be  realized,  and  Inform  the  public 
what  the  choices  really  are. 

The  heart  of  planning  is  to  go  from  Infor- 
mation to  action.  Most  of  the  action  In 
the  United  States  economy  takes  place  in 
the  private  sector.  Democratic  planning  is 
not  a  substitute  for  a  decentralized  economy 
nor  does  It  replace  the  millions  of  private 
decisions  that  are  made  In  the  market  every 
day.  Rather,  to  reach  democratically  chosen 
objectives.  It  Influences  those  decisions  with 
a  consistent  set  of  economic  techniques. 

The  means  of  Influencing  those  decisions 
are  already  familiar  to  us.  Some,  such  as 
tax  incentives  and  disincentives,  and  tradi- 
tional monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Influence 
Individual  actions  Indirectly.  Others,  such 
as  selective  credit  controls,  guidance  of  basic 
capital  flows,  limits  to  the  use  of  air,  water 
and  land,  and  mandatory  resource  allocation, 
affect  individual  actions  directly. 

All  these  measures  have  been  used  at 
one  time  or  another  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but — save  In  World  War  II — In  a  hap- 
hazard fashion,  with  no  view  to  their  over- 
all effect.  The  purpose  of  planning  is  to 
provide  that  view. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  planning  office 
would    not    set    specific    goals    for    General 
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Motors,  General  Electric,  General  Foods  or 
any  other  Individual  firm.  But  It  would  Indi- 
cate the  number  of  cars,  the  number  of 
generators  and  the  quantity  of  frozen  foods 
we  are  likely  to  require  In,  say,  five  years,  and 
It  would  try  to  Induce  the  relevant  Indus- 
tries to  act  accordingly. 

One  of  the  best  persuaders  available  to 
the  planning  office  is  Information.  The  flow 
of  goods,  services  and  money  from  one  in- 
dustry to  another  can  be  grasped  in  great 
detail  through  the  use  of  input-output  and 
other  programing  techniques.  The  planning 
office  can  provide  a  continuous  stream  of 
detailed  Information  about  how  various  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  mesh — and  are  expected 
to  mesh  in  the  future — enabling  Individual 
companies,  as  well  as  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  to  make  enlightened  and 
coherent  decisions  about  production  and 
consumption. 

In  order  to  be  effective  and  useful,  an 
Office  of  National  Ecoonmic  Planning  must 
be  set  up  at  the  center  of  our  economic 
and  political  life  as  one  of  our  most  Influen- 
tial Institutions.  To  provide  leadership  at 
the  highest  level,  we  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  office  within  the  White 
House,  provided  with  sufficient  funding  and 
supported  by  a  professional  staff  large 
enough  to  carry  out  its  many  functions. 

The  director  of  the  new  body  should  be 
designated  as  the  chief  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  economic  affairs.  The  office  should 
oversee  the  Implementation  of  the  national 
economic  plan  within  the  executive  branch. 
Accordingly,  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  this  office  should  be  composed  of  high 
Administration  officials  and  be  supported  by 
an  advisory  group  representing  the  best  tal- 
ent of  business,  labor,  farmers,  consumers, 
minorities  and  other  sections  of  society. 

We  also  propose  that  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  be  made  a  part  of 
the  office  and  continue  to  concentrate  on 
short-run  problems  of  full  employment  and 
stabilization,  usefully  supplementing  the 
long-run  concerns  of  the  office. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  final  choice 
among  all  feasible  alternative  planning  objec- 
tives and  programs  belongs  to  Congress  and 
that  the  execution  of  all  laws  embodying 
planning  policy  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Administration.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  must  be  equal  partners  In  planning. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Planning  Conamlttee,  supported  by 
a  Congressional  Office  of  Planning,  with  the 
necessary  funding  and  technical  assistance, 
be  established  to  oversee  all  planning  activi- 
ties and  to  initiate  and  review  legislation. 

But  to  be  successful,  planning  has  to  be 
undertaken  with  the  full  understanding,  ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  the  public.  The  par- 
ticipation of  representatives  of  all  Important 
economic  and  social  Interests  in  every  phase 
of  planning  Is  essential.  Regional,  state  and 
local  units  of  government  must  fully  share 
In  the  planning  process. 

Every  national  forum — the  press.  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch — should  be  used  for 
a  continuing  airing  of  opinion  on  planning 
goals  and  methods.  A  network  of  committees 
representing  every  area  of  economic  life 
should  be  available  for  mutual  consultation 
with  members  of  the  planning  office. 

No  one  can  possibly  argue  that  planning 
will  solve  all  our  problems.  Nor  will  It  recon- 
cile conflicting  Interests  among  different 
sections  of  our  society.  These  will  continue 
to  be  contested  In  the  political  arena  as  be- 
fore. But  planning  can  spare  all  of  us  the 
sense  of  helplessness  we  feel  as  the  economy 
drifts  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  replace  frus- 
tration with  a  sense  of  hope,  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  can.  In  fact,  exert  some  con- 
trol over  our  affairs. 


Nor  Is  planning  an  easy  task.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  enterprises  that  any  society 
can  undertake.  But  the  technical  capability 
and  know-how  exist  to  do  the  job.  We  believe 
that  the  hard  thinking,  work  and  experi- 
mentation required  by  a  planning  effort  will 
be  repaid  many  times  over. 

National  economic  planning  has  become  an 
economic  and  social  necessity. 


NEW  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  27 
January  I  inserted  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  page  8956,  a  list  of  the  353  ad- 
visory committees  which  expired  or  were 
terminated  last  year.  I  have  now  received 
from  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  a  preliminary  listing  of  advisory 
committees  which  were  chartered  last 
year.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  a  comparison  between  the  "termi- 
nated" and  "created"  advisory  commit- 
tee lists  shows  a  net  reduction  of  132 
advisory  committees  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  Federal  advisory 
committees  has  declined  from  1,439  when 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  was 
passed  2  years  ago  to  1,118  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  OMB's  preliminaiy 
listing  of  advisory  committees  chartered 
during  1972.  I  am  advised  by  OMB  that 
a  final  tally  will  be  included  in  the  Pres- 
ident's annual  report  on  advisory  com- 
mittees, which  is  due  the  end  of  this 
month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Preliminary  Listing,  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittees Chartered  Calendar  Year  1974, 
OMB  Committee  Management  Secretariat. 
February  6,  1975 

EXECimvE    OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

1.  Defense  Manpower  Commission  (unas- 
slgnedi. 

2.  Presidential  Clemency  Board  (unas- 
signed). 

OFFICE    OF    MANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  Social  Indica- 
tors. 

2.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Statistics  Presentation. 

FEDERAL    ENERGY    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Coal  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Construction  Industry  AdvLsory  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  Consumer  Affairs  and  Special  Impact 
Advisory  Committee. 

4.  Electric   Utilities  Advisory  Committee. 

5.  Energy  Forecasting  Advisory  Committee. 

6.  Environmental  Advisory  Committee. 

7.  Foodsenice  Advisory  Committee. 

8.  Labor  Advisory  Committee. 

9.  LP-Gas  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

10.  Natural  Gas  Transmission  and  Dis- 
tribution Advisory  Committee. 

11.  Northeast  Advisory  Committee. 

12.  Project  Independence  Advisorj-  Com- 
mittee. 

13.  Retail  Etealers  Advlsorj-  Committee. 

14.  State  Regulatory  Advisory  Committee. 
15..  Tourist-Recreation   Industry   Advisory 

Committee. 

16.  Wholesale  Petroleum  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

tr.S.  DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

1.  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Commit- 
tee. 
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2.  Humboldt  National  Forest  Livestock  Ad- 
visory Board. 

3.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Grasslands 
Grazing  Advisory  Board. 

4.  National  Cattle  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  National  Cotton  Mtirketlng  Study  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  National  Rural  Environmental  Conser- 
vation Program  (RECP)  Advisory  Board. 

7-56.  50  State  Rural  Environmental  Con- 
servation Program  (RECP)  Advisory  Boards. 

DEPARTMENT     OF    COMMERCE 

1.  Advisory  Committee  for  International 
Legal  Metrology. 

2.  Advisory  Committee  on  East- West  Trade. 

3.  Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board 
(CTAB)  Panel  on  Project  Independence  Blue- 
print. 

4.  FIPS  Task  Group  15  (Computer  Systems 
Security). 

Industry  Sector  Advisory  Committees  for 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  5-30: 

5.  On  Aerospace  Equipment. 

6.  On  Automotive  Equipment. 

7.  On  Communication  Equipment  and 
Non-consumer  Electronic  Equipment. 

8.  On  Construction,  Mining,  Agricultural 
and  Oilfield  Machinery  and  Equipment. 

9.  On  Consumer  Electronic  Products  and 
Household  Appliances. 

10.  On  Drugs,  Soaps,  Cleaners,  and  Toilet 
Preparations. 

11.  On  Electrical  Machinery,  Power  Boilers, 
Nuclear  Reactors,  and  Engines  and  Turbines. 

12.  On  Ferrous  Metals  and  Products. 

13.  On  Food  and  Kindred  Products. 

14.  On  Hand  Tools.  Cutlery,  and  Tableware. 

15.  On  Industrial  Chemicals  and  Fertilizers. 

16.  On  Leather  and  Products. 

17.  On  Lumber  and  Wood  Products. 

18.  On  Machine  Tools — Other  Metalw^ork- 
Ing  Equipment. 

19.  On  Miscellaneous  Manufactures,  Toys, 
Musical  Instruments,  Furniture,  Etc. 

20.  On  Office  and  Computing  Equipment. 

21.  On  Nonferrous  Metals  and  Products. 

22.  On  Other  Fabricated  Metal  Products. 

23.  On  Paint,  Gum,  and  Wood  Chemicals, 
and  Miscellaneous  Chemical  Products. 

24.  On  Paper  and  Products. 

25.  On  Photographic  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies. 

26.  On  Railroad  Equipment  and  Miscel- 
laneous Transportation  Equipment. 

27.  On  Rubber  and  Plastics  Materials. 

28.  On  Scientific  and  Controlling  Instru* 
ments 

29.  On  Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Products. 

30.  On  Textiles  and  Apparel. 

31.  Marine  Petroleum  and  Minerals  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

32.  Census  Advisory  Committee  on  th» 
Black  Population  for  the  1980  Census. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

1.  Armament  Advisory  Group. 

2.  Army  Materiel  Acquisition  Review  Com> 
mlttee. 

3.  Defense  Panel  on  Intelligence. 

4.  Environmental  Quality  Award  Advlsorf 
Committee. 

5.  National  Security  Agency  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Board   (MUltary  Operations). 

6.  National  Security  Agency  Scientific  Ad' 
vlsory  Board  (Systems  Advisory  Panel). 

7.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Acquisition  Re- 
view Committee. 

8.  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel. 

9.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMDi  Tech* 
nology  Advisory  Panel. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

1.  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Epidemiology 

2.  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Vaginal  Cy- 
tology. 

3.  Ad   Hoc   Committee   on   Reserplne  and 
Oftneer. 
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4.  Arteriosclerosis  and  Hypertension  Advi- 
sory Committee. 
6.  Arthritis  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee. 

6.  Arthritis  Advisory  Committee. 

7.  Blood  Resources  and  Disease  Advisory 
Committee. 

8.  Cancer  Control  Ad  Hoc  Grant  Review 
Committee. 

9.  Cancer  Control  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

10.  Cancer  Control  Commvmity  Activities 
Review  Committee. 

11.  Cancer   Control   Grant  Review   Com- 
mittee. 

12.  Cancer  Control  Intervention  Programs 
Review  Committee. 

13.  Cancer    Control    Supportive    Sciences 
Review  Committee. 

14.  Cancer  Review  Committee  for  a  Cancer 
Center  Program. 

15.  Carcinogenesis  Program  Scientific  Re- 
view Committee  A. 

16.  Carcinogenesis  Program  Scientific  Re- 
view Committee  B. 

17.  Carcinogenesis  Program  Scientific  Re- 
view Committee  C. 

18.  Cardiology  Advisory  Committee. 

19.  Clinical    Application    and    Prevention 
Advisory  Committee. 

20.  Collaborative  and  Field  Research  Com- 
mittee. 

21.  Community  Education  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

22.  Cooperative  Health  Statistics  Advisory 
Committee. 

23.  Gastrointestinal  Drugs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

24.  High  Blood  Pressure  Education  Re- 
search Program  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee. 

25.  Interagency  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services. 

26.  Minority  Group  Mental  Health  Pro- 
grams Review  Committee. 

27.  National  Advisory  Council  for  Career 
Education. 

28.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual 
Education. 

29.  National  Advisory  Food  and  Drug  Com- 
mittee. 

30.  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research. 

31.  National  Commission  on  Diabetes. 

32.  Neurologic  Drugs  Advisory  Committee. 

33.  President's  Biomedical  Research  Panel. 

34.  Psych opharmacological  Agents  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

35.  Pulmonary  Young  Investigator  Grant 
Committee. 

36.  Recombinant  DNA  Molecule  Program 
Advisory  Committee. 

37.  Regional  Medical  Programs  Ad  Hoc  Re- 
view Committee. 

38.  Rehabilitation  Services  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

39.  Toxicology  Advisory  Committee. 

40.  Vims  Cancer  Program  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

41.  Virus  Cancer  Program  Scientific  Re- 
view Committee  A. 

42.  Virus  Cancer  Program  Scientific  Re- 
view Committee  B. 

43.  U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and 
Health  Statistics. 

44.  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

None. 

DEPARTMENT   OP    INTERIOR 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Trust 
Responsibilities. 

2.  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  National  Non-fuel  Minerals  Advisory 
Committee. 

4  North  Atlantic  Regional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 


5.  Oil  Shale  Environmental  Advisory  Panel. 

6.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Research  Man- 
agement Advisory  Board. 

7.  Rocky     Mountain     Regional     Advisory 
Committee. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

1.  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Federal  Advisory   Committee  on  False 
Identification. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

1.  Standards     Advisory     Committee     on 
Hazardous  Materials  Labeling. 

2.  Standards  Advisory  Committee  on  Coke 
Oven  Emissions. 

3.  Standards  Advisory  Committee  on  Ma- 
rine Terminal,  Pacilities. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

None. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Alaskan  Region  Air  Traffic  Control  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

2.  Flight  Information  Advisory  Committee. 

3.  US.  Advisory  Committee  on  Obstacle 
Clearance  Requirements. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    THE   TREASURY 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  Distilled  Spirits 
Plant  Supervision. 

2.  Chief  Counsel's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Professional  Conduct. 

3.  President's  Labor-Management  Commit- 
tee. 

4.  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee. 

ACTION 

None. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    CONFERENCE    OP    THE    UNITEO 
STATES 

None. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
ADM  INISTRATION 

None. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

1.  Special  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Laser-Fusion  Advisory  Panel. 

2.  ZGS  Study  Committee. 

3.  ZGS  Study  Committee  Management  and 
Procedures  Subcommittee. 

4.  ZGS  Study  Committee  Physics  Sub- 
committee. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

None. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 

1.  Product  Safety  Advisory  Council. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

1.  Ecology  Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Lake  Michigan  Cooling  Water  Studies 
Panel. 

3.  National  Drinking  Water  Advisory 
Council. 

4.  Science  Advisory  Board. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

None. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

None. 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

None. 

FEDERAL    MEDIATION   AND   CONCILIATION   SERVICE 

1.  Arbitration  Services  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

2.  Health  Care  Industry  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

1.  National  Power  Survey  Task  Force  on 
Conservation  and  Fuel  Supply. 

2.  National  Power  Survey  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Impact  of  Inade- 
quate Electric  Power  Supply. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Advisory  Committee  for  Protection  of 
Archives  and  Records  Centers. 


3.  Advisory  Committee  on  Cash  Manage- 
ment. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

None. 

NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS    AND    SPACE 
AD  MINISTRATION 

1.  ERTS  Follow-On  Investigation  Review 
Committee. 

2.  Research  and  Technology  Advisory  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Aeronautical  Propulsion  Ad 
Hoc  Panel  on  Jet  Engine  Hydrocarlion  Fuels. 

3.  Space  Science  and  Applications  Steer- 
ing Committee. 

4.  Space  Science  and  Applications  Steering 
Committee.  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee 
for  Evaluation  of  Proposals  for  Participation 
in  the  Definition  of  a  One-Meter  Class  Ultra- 
violet-Optical Facility  Telescope  for  Space- 
lab  Astronomy  Missions. 

5.  Space  Science  and  Applications  Steering 
Committee.  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee 
for  the  Evaluation  of  Proposals  for  Participa- 
tion in  the  Scientific  Definition  of  Space 
Shuttle  Missions  for  Solar  Physics  Spacelab 
Payloads. 

6.  Space  Science  and  Applications  Steering 
Committee  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee  to 
Review  Proposals  for  Scientific  Definition  of 
Space  Shuttle  Missions  for  Atmospheric, 
Magnetospherlc,  and  Plasmas-iu-Space. 

7.  Space  Science  and  Applications  Steering 
Committee  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Subcommittee  to 
Review  Proposals  for  Space  Flight  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Pioneer  Venus  1978  Orblter 
Mission. 

NATIONAL  CREDrr  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

None. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  POB  THE  ARTS 

1.  Artlsts-in-Schools  Program  Advisory 
Panel. 

2.  Bicentennial  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

3.  Special  Projects  Panel. 

NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE    HUMANITIES 

None. 

NATIONAL    MEDIATION    BOARD 

None. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  Materials. 

2.  Advisory  Committee  on  Energy  Facility 
Siting. 

3.  Advisory  Panel  on  Science  Education 
Projects. 

OVERSEAS   PRIVATE    INVESTMENT   CORPORATION 

None. 

PENNSYLVANIA    AVENUE    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

1.  Community  Advisory  Group. 

2.  Owners  and  Tenants  Advisory  Board. 
SECURrriEs  and  exchange  commission 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Central  Market  System. 

2.  SEC  Report  Coordinating  Group  (Advi- 
sory). 

selective   SERVICE   SYSTEM 

1.  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Selection  of 
Physicians.  Dentists,  and  Allied  Specialists. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Las  Vegas  District  Advisory  Committee. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

None. 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT   BOARD 

None. 

U.S.   ARMS   CONTROL   AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

None. 

U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

None. 

UJS.  COMMISSION  ON   CIVIL  RIGHTS 

None. 

U.S.    INFORMATION  AGENCY 

None. 
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U.S.    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

None. 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Health  Manpower  Training  Assistance 
Review  Committee. 

2.  Medical  School  Assistance  Review  Com- 
mittee. 


EXPANDED  PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOBS 
PROGRAM  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  proposals  I  recommended  strongly 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  tes- 
timony last  Friday  was  a  substantial  pub- 
lic employment  program. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  Government  to  provide  some 
means  of  livelihood  to  our  imemployed. 
Unfortunately,  the  number  will  rise  well 
above  the  shockingly  high  7.5  million  at 
the  present  time. 

I  also  recommended  a  direct  Federal 
public  employment  program  so  long  as 
unemployment  remains  above  8  percent. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Workman's  Circle  has  made  similar  rec- 
ommendations. This  was  done  as  part 
of  a  set  of  proposals  put  forth  by  the  or- 
ganization. The  Workman's  Circle, 
which  was  founded  by  emigrant  work- 
men, is  a  fraternal  society.  Its  President, 
Harold  Ostroff,  is  also  vice  president  of 
the  United  Housing  Foundation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ostroff's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 
(By  Harold  Ostroff) 
President  Ford's  proposals  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  United  States  fall  far 
short  of  national  needs.  A  "one  shot"  tax  re- 
bate and  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes 
on  crude  oil  are  mis-directed,  timid  attempts 
at  a  solution  to  a  complex  web  of  problems. 
These  measures  will  not  put  the  economy 
back  on  Its  feet,  nor  will  they  lead  to  the 
development  of  an  American  society  where 
all  citizens  capable  of  working  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  a  Job  that  pays  a 
living  wage. 

In  light  of  the  President's  failure  to  put 
forth  a  comprehensive  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  we  suggest  the  following 
steps  as  prerequisites  to  genuine  and  full 
recovery: 

1.  An  Immediate,  massive  federal  effort  to 
create  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. The  extent  of  the  current  pro- 
gram is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  scope 
of  the  problem. 

2.  Immediate  extended  government  assist- 
ance to  the  unemployed.  The  benefit  period 
In  the  present  situation  should  be  geared 
to  an  anticipated  recovery  schedule. 

3.  Enactment  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  health  Insurance  for  all  citizens 
Is  basic  to  the  security  of  the  individual  and 
Ws  or  her  family.  It  is  needed  immediately 
both  by  those  recently  laid  off  who  have 
lost  coverage  from  payroll  plans  and  by 
millions  of  others  for  whom  health  care 
costs  have  crippled  famUy  budgets. 

4.  Immediate  government  action  to  sharp- 
ly reduce  America's  dependence  on  imported 
OU  and  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  rationing  and  allocation.  Incentives 
aust  be  created  to  encourage  conservation 


and  for  the  technical  development  of  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy.  The  plan  for  further 
mcreases  in  fuel  cost  to  the  public  is  a  re- 
gressive approach;  the  burden  can  only  fall 
on  low  and  moderate-income  families  who 
are  already  staggering  under  the  Impact  of 
fuel  bills  two,  three  and  four  times  higher 
than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

6.  Immediate  reduction  of  Interest  rates 
and  the  allocation  of  credit  for  high  priority 
social  and  economic  activities.  The  President 
has  this  authority  and  should  use  It. 

6.  Far-reaching  tax  reform  that  will  be 
more  than  a  "one  shot"  attempt.  An  immedi- 
ate tax  cut  in  the  form  of  reduced  with- 
holding taxes  is  necessary,  so  that  those  still 
employed  can  feel  the  benefits  right  away. 
But  a  long  range  solution  is  also  necessary. 
Progressive  tax  reform  designed  to  compel 
individuals  and  businesses  to  pay  their  fair 
share  Is  the  only  effective  approach  to  federal 
financing  of  the  kind  of  comprehensive  social 
programs  the  country  so  desperately  needs. 


OMB  DIRECTOR  LYNN  TESTIFIES 
BEFORE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  26  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee was  privileged  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  James  T.  Lynn,  the  Director 
of  the  OflSce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, as  a  part  of  the  committee's  annual 
hearings  on  the  economy.  Mr.  Lynn's 
testimony  was  very  helpful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  their  effort  to 
evaluate  and  respond  to  the  economic 
proposals  of  the  President. 

In  explainhig  the  President's  pro- 
posals, Mr.  Lynn  emphasized  the  need  to 
restrain  the  long-term  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  while  undertaking  the  sub- 
stantial deficit  necessary  to  provide  ef- 
fective stimulus  for  the  economy.  He 
pointed  out  that  "We  would  face  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  even  without  the  added 
stimulus  that  the  President  is  proposing 
through  tax  reductions."  "In  the  future," 
Mr.  Lynn  said,  "steps  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  or  eliminate"  the  Federal  deficit. 
But  through  the  stimulus  provided  in  the 
President's  budget,  Mr.  Lynn  predicted 
"a  bottoming  out  of  the  recession  toward 
the  middle  of  calendar  year  1975,"  and 
the  start  of  "significant  real  growth 
thereafter." 

The  second  major  pitfall  that  must  be 
avoided  is  a  return  to  an  excessive  rate 
of  inflation.  While  there  have  been  "sig- 
nificant declines  in  prices  of  crude  indus- 
trial materials,"  it  was  Mr.  Lynn's 
opinion  that  "inflation  continues  to  be 
unacceptably  high."  Mr.  Lynn  stated 
that  "we  must  support  the  economy  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  another  cycle 
of  inflation  and  recession  a  year  or  two 
ahead."  and  he  felt  that  the  President's 
budget  fits  this  criteria. 

However,  I  find  that  by  adhering  so 
closely  to  these  precautionary  guideUnes 
the  President  has  not  provided  the  stimu- 
lus required  at  this  time.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  central  priority  at  this 
point  must  be  to  bring  this  country  out 
of  recession.  Responsible  economic  lead- 
ership is  required  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
renewal  of  inflation.  But  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  enacting  a  program  which 
provides  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  econ- 


omy. I  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lynn  that 
the  President's  program  provides  this 
kind  of  stimulus,  and  we  discussed  this 
question  at  length  during  the  hearing. 

But  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Lynn  in  his  testimony  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  an  understanding  of  the 
pressing  economic  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  has  been  an  essential  input 
to  the  committee  in  its  task  of  evaluating 
the  President's  economic  program.  Mr. 
Lynn's  discussion  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  James  T.  Lynn  Before  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 
The  President's  budget  for  1976  is  designed 
to  meet  both  our  short-term  economic  prob- 
lems and  long-term  national  needs.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  recommendations  will  help 
to  restore  healthy  economic  growth  while 
minimizing  the  likelihood  of  Increased  in- 
flation. They  will  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  These  recommendations  in- 
clude : 

Income  tax  relief  of  $16  billion  in  1976  and 
1976  ($12  billion  for  individuals  and  $4  bil- 
lion for  businesses ) ; 

Greatly  increased  aid  to  the  unemployed, 
totalling  $17.5  billion  in  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  and  $1.3  billion  for  public 
service  employment; 

An  import  fee  on  oil,  and  taxes  on  domesti- 
cally-produced petroleum  and  natural  gas 
and  on  their  producers; 

A  rebate  to  compensate  for  the  resulting 
higher  price  level,  with  special  provisions  for 
ensuring  that  low-Income  Americans  and 
State  and  local  governments  are  compensated 
equitably; 

An  Increase  In  outlays  for  defense  and  mili- 
tary assistance  of  $8.0  billion  in  order  to 
maintain  preparedness  and  preserve  force 
levels  In  the  face  of  rising  costs; 

A  one-year  moratorium  on  new  Federal 
spending  programs  other  than  energy  pro- 
grams; and 

A  temporary  5'^c  celling  on  increases  in  pay 
for  Federal  employees,  and  on  those  Federal 
benefit  payments  to  Individuals  that  are  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

We  would  face  a  substantial  deficit  even 
without  the  added  stimulus  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  proposing  through  tax  reductions. 
Therefore,  it  is  Important  to  eliminate  lower- 
priority  spending  In  order  to  concentrate  on 
direct  efforts  to  speed  economic  recovery  and 
to  restrain  the  long-term  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  Hence,  the  budget  recommends  no 
new  programs  other  than  In  the  energy  field. 
Further,  the  budget — as  submitted— recom- 
mended reductions  of  $17  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1976.  With  the  release  by  the  President 
of  additional  highway  funds  and  of  Hill- 
Burton  fvmds,  and  actions  by  the  Congress 
prohibiting  the  planned  change  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  total  reductions  currently 
proposed  are  $15.3  billion. 

Despite  these  reductions,  total  budget  out- 
lays are  now  estimated  to  increase  $37.4  bil- 
lion over  1975  to  $361.2  billion  in  1976.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  slowdown  in  economic 
activity  and  the  proposed  tax  reductions,  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  to  Increase  by  only  $18.8 
billion  over  1975  to  $297.6  billion.  Therefore, 
the  1976  deficit  Is  now  expected  to  be  $53.7 
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billion  If  all  of  the  Presidents  budget  pro- 
posals are  accepted  by  the  Congress.  To  the 
extent  outlay  reductions  are  rejected  and  the 
tax  cuts  are  increased  by  the  Cong^ress.  the 
budget  deficit  will  be  correspondingly  larger. 
The  deficit  must  be  kept  under  control  this 
year  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  It  In  the  future. 

BUDGET  TOTALS 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 


DMcription 


1975         1976 

1974       esti-         esti- 

actual      mate        nut* 


Budget  receipts 264.9     278.8       297.5 

Budget  outlays 268.4     313.8       351.2 

Deficit(-) -3.5    -35.1      -53.7 


THE   BUDGET   AND   THE   ECONOMY 

The  budget  is  designed  to  deal  with  three 
serious  economic  problems  facing  us  today: 
recession,  inflation,  and  energy. 

Through  the  deficit,  the  budget  provides  a 
stimulus  to  the  economy  that  should  help 
lead  to  a  bottoming  out  of  the  recession 
toward  the  middle  of  calendar  year  1975  tuad 
to  significant  real  growth  thereafter.  The 
following  table  shows  the  deficit  by  half-years 
on  a  national  Income  accounts  (NIA)  basis. 
The  Federal  deficit  (or  surplus)  on  an  NIA 
basis  Is  perhaps  the  best  single  measure  of 
a  fiscal  stimulus  or  restraint.  As  the  table 
indicates,  there  Is  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
NIA  deficit.  Prom  an  annual  rate  of  $2  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  the  deficit 
increased  to  a  $12  billion  annual  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1975  and  Is  projected 
to  Increase  sharply  to  over  $50  billion  at  an 
annual  rate  In  the  second  half  of  that  fiscal 
year  and  to  875  billion  In  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  year  1976  before  decreasing  in  the 
second  half  of  1976. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME 
ACCOUNTS 

[In  billions  of  dollars:  seasonally  adjusted  annual  ratesj 


July- 
Dec. 

1973 

Jan.- 

June 
1974 

July- 
Dec. 
1974 

Jan.- 
June 
1975 

July- 
Dec- 

1975 

Jan.- 
June 
1976 

Receipts  

Expenditures... 

.      265 
.      267 

283 

236 

299 
311 

284 
336 

281 
356 

330 
370 

Deficit  (-)... 

-      -2 

-3 

-12 

-52 

-75 

-40 

The  deficits  proposed  in  the  1976  budget 
are  partly  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
the  recession  we  are  exjjeriencing  and  partly 
the  result  of  the  proposed  economic  stimulus 
included  in  the  budget  to  combat  that  reces- 
sion— primarily  a  tax  cut.  Aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed, which  includes  both  benefit  pay- 
ments and  public  service  Jobs,  will  be  (9 
billion  larger  in  1975  and  $12 'j  billion  larger 
in  1976  than  in  1974.  In  addition,  the  soften- 
ing of  the  economy  will  result  in  substan- 
tially lower  tax  receipts.  Tax  receipts  would 
be  S30  billion  larger  In  1975  and  $40  billion 
greater  m  1976  If  the  economy  were  as  fully 
employed  as  it  was  diu^ng  1974.  Finally,  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  proposals — 
which  are  a  response  to  the  recession — will 
also  contribute  to  the  deficit,  decreasing  re- 
ceipts by  $6  billion  In  1975  and  $10  million  in 
1976.  In  the  absence  of  these  factors,  the 
budgets  for  1975  and  1976  would  be  in  sur- 
plus. 

The  deficits  projected  for  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976,  together  with  other  Government- 
related  activities,  will  make  heavy  demands 
upon  the  financial  markets.  Direct  Federal 
borrowing  from  the  public  is  expected  to 
grow  from  53  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  to 
nearly  $45  billion  in  1975  and  S65  billion  In 


1976.  In  the  latter  2  years.  Federal  plus  fed- 
erally-assisted borrowing  will  total  nearly 
$140  billion  if  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  adopted.  The  tax  plan  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  congressional 
disapproval  of  the  outlay  reductions  proposed 
by  the  President  could  push  these  financial 
requirements  to  $160  billion  or  beyond,  of 
which  nearly  $100  billion  would  come  In  "one 
year — 1976. 

In  periods  of  slack,  such  as  we  are  ex- 
periencing now,  the  financial  markets  should 
be  able  to  absorb  very  substantial  Federal 
and  federally-assisted  borrowing.  Even  In 
these  periods,  however,  a  point  Is  reached  at 
which  Federal  and  federally-assisted  borrow- 
ing becomes  excessive.  Such  excessive  bor- 
rowing would  force  up  Interest  rates  and  re- 
duce the  avaUabUlty  of  credit  to  the  Nation's 
btislnesses,  housing,  farmers,  and  to  State 
and  local  governments.  If  this  happens,  the 
ability  of  these  sectors  to  support  a  resump- 
tion of  economic  growth  through  Investment 
will  be  impaired.  The  President  has  not  over- 
looked this  problem,  and  It  is  a  major  reason 
why  he  Is  urging  the  Congress  not  to  Increase 
deficits  beyond  those  already  contemplated. 

NET  BORROWING   FROM  THE  PUBLIC   BY  GOVERNMENT 
•  GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED   ENTERPRISES,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT-GUARANTEED BORROWERS 

(In  billions  of  do<lars| 


1974  1975 

actual     estimate 


1976 
estimate 


Budget  deficit 

Deficit  of  off-budget  agencies 

Less    means    of    financing, 

other  than  borrowing  from 

the  public' 

Subtotal,  direct  Gov- 
ernment borrowing 

from  the  public 

Net   borrowinK  of   Govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises 
Net  Government-guaranteed 
borrowing  from  the  public. 

Total  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  bor- 
rowing from  the 
public 


3.5 
2.7 

35.1 
13.9 

53.7 
10.6 

3.1 

5.1 

-1.0 

3.0 

43.9 

65.3 

14.8 

13.6 

7.7 

6.2 

.8 

7.7 

24.1 


58.3 


0.7 


■  Includes  changes  In  cash  and  monetary  assets,  checks  out- 
standing, and  deposit  fund  balances;  seigniorage  on  coins;  and— 
in  1974  only— the  increment  on  gold. 

The  budget  Is  also  designed  to  avoid 
longer-run  excessive  stimulus  that  would 
again  raise  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Inflation 
continues  to  be  unacceptably  high,  though 
the  situation  is  Improving.  As  demand  has 
fallen,  there  have  been  significant  declines 
in  prices  of  crude  Industrial  materials.  In- 
deed, because  of  weaknesses  In  these  and 
other  prices,  the  aggregate  wholesale  price 
index  has  declined  for  two  consecutive 
months.  Simultaneously,  there  has  been  a 
slowdown  m  the  rate  of  price  advance  among 
major  categories  of  goods  In  retail  markets. 
By  late  In  calendar  year  1975,  the  annual  rate 
of  price  Increase  shown  by  the  deflator  fcr 
the  gross  national  product,  and  Including 
the  effect  of  the  President's  energy  proposals, 
should  taper  off  to  somewhat  above  7';^.  In 
our  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy,  we  must 
not  forget  that  inflation — and  efforts  to  bring 
it  under  control — were  a  major  case  of  the 
recession  of  1974-75.  In  1975  and  1976  we 
must  support  the  economy  In  a  manner  that 
win  prevent  another  cycle  of  Inflation  re- 
cession a  year  or  two  ahead. 

The  President's  energy  program  will  raise 
the  relative  price  of  energy  In  order  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  encourage  the 
development  of  additional  energy  sources.  In 
short,  It  proposes  to  let  the  market  svstem 
perform  the  function  that  It  carries  out  best. 
At  the  same  time,  the  budget  provides  direct 
outlays  for  Increased  research,  and  it  returns 
the  Increase  In  energy  costs  to  the  economv 


through  the  Income  tax  reductions  and  di- 
rect Federal  expenditures,  thus  leaving  real 
purchasing  power  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
largely  unchanged.  With  the  President's  pro- 
gram In  effect,  the  United  States  should  be 
largely  Invulnerable  by  1985  to  disruptions 
like  the  embargo  of  last  winter. 

BT70GET    TRENDS 

In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  slg. 
nlficant  shift  In  the  composition  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  national  defense  function 
has  decreased  from  56%  of  the  budget  in 
1956  to  27%  In  1976.  At  the  same  time.  Fed- 
eral benefit  payments  for  Individuals  have 
Increased  substantially,  from  under  20%  of 
the  budget  In  1956  to  44%  In  1976.  Moreover, 
In  constant  dollars — that  Is.  after  adjusting 
for  the  effects  of  Infiatlon — national  defense 
has  decreased  nearly  20%  over  the  decade 
ending  in  1976,  while  payments  for  Individ- 
uals have  Increased  150%.  Our  Nation's  se- 
curity will  not  be  served  well  If  defense  pro- 
grams decline  further  to  offset  Increases  la 
benefit  payments. 

BUDGET  PRIORITIES 
(Percent  of  outlays) 


Description 


Actual 

■     1976 

1956    1%0    1964    1968    1972      est 


Domestic  assistance: 
Payment  for  individuals: 

Direct'.... 17       22       22       22       30        38 

Indirect  (grants- 
in-aid) 2         3         3         3         6         5 

Other  grants-in- 
aid'> 3         5         6         7         9        11 

Total  domestic 
assistance 22       29       31       32       46        55 

Direct  Federal 
operations: 
National  defense 

function 56       49       44       44       33        27 

Net  interest 7       48         7         6         7         7 

Other 14       14       18       17       14        U 

Total  direct  Fed- 
eral operations.      78       70       69       68       54        45 

Total  outlays lOO     100     100     100     100      100 


'  Excludes  military  retired  pay  and  grants  classified  in  the 
national  defense  function. 

'  For  recent  years,  consists  primarily  of  grants  for  water  pol- 
lution control,  highways,  education  and  manpower,  and  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  oiu-  domestic 
assistance  programs  in  recent  years  has.  in 
large  part,  been  consistent  with  a  shift  la 
our  national  values.  Much  of  the  burden  of 
aiding  the  elderly  and  the  needy  has  been 
shifted  from  private  Individuals  and  mstl- 
tutlons  to  society  as  a  whole,  as  Income 
transfer  programs  have  expanded  their  cov- 
erage. These  programs  cannot,  however,  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  expand  at  the  rates  at 
which  they  have  grown  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Spending  by  all  levels  of  government 
now  makes  up  a  third  of  our  national  output. 
Were  the  growth  of  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams to  continue  for  the  next  two  decades 
at  the  same  rates  as  In  the  past  20  years, 
total  government  spending  would  grow  to 
more  than  half  our  national  output. 

These  calculations  assume  that  defense 
spending  is  held  level  In  constant  dollars. 
But  If  domestic  assistance  programs  were  to 
continue  to  Increase  In  the  future  at  the 
rate  of  the  past  20  years  and  we  tried  to  keep 
total  Federal  spending  at  the  current  share 
of  GNP — which  Is  about  22^^ — by  decreases 
m  defense,  we  would  be  down  to  the  last 
soldier  and  the  last  gun  early  in  1985— 
Just  10  years  from  now. 

It  Is  no  longer  realistically  possible  to  off- 
set Increasing  costs  of  domestic  programs  by 
further  reducing  military  programs  and 
strength.  Therefore,  the  budget  proposes  aa 
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increase  in  defense  outlays  and  a  halt  in  the 
relative  decline  of  defense  spending  amd  a 
slowdown  In  the  growth  of  human  resource 
programs. 

These  are  the  subjects — the  coiuiter-cy- 
clical  impact  of  the  budget,  the  effect  of 
Federal  and  federally-assisted  borrowing  on 
credit  markets  (and,  thereby,  on  Investment 
opportunities,  housing,  and  long-range  eco- 
nomic growth) ,  energy,  Inflation,  and  budget 
trends— that  I  trust  will  be  high  on  the 
agenda  of  your  committee. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have. 


FASTING  AND  WORLD  HUNGER 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  la^t 
November  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  Senate  Resolution  437  relating  to 
world  hunger  and  fasting.  That  resolu- 
tion called  for  a  day  of  fasting,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1975,  identification  with  the 
hungry  of  the  world,  and  a  reevaluation 
of  our  consumptive  lifestyles. 

The  practice  of  fasting  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  many  who  sincerely  desire  to 
participate  in  effective  means  of  com- 
batting the  world  hunger  problem.  While 
it  does  not  automatically  get  food  into 
the  mouths  of  the  hungry,  it  does  help  us 
evaluate  our  priorities.  And  money  saved 
can  be  contributed  to  agencies  involved 
in  hunger  relief  work. 

This  ancient  practice  is  growing  as 
Americans  continue  to  seek  ways  in 
which  to  help  their  brothers  in  need.  Two 
newspaper  articles  dealing  with  fasting 
recently  came  to  my  attention.  One  re- 
lates the  author's  own  experience  while 
the  other  reports  of  the  growth  of  the 
practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Fast. 
Fast,  Fast,  Fast!"  by  Mr.  Gary  Cor- 
seri— New  York  Times,  March  12,  1975, 
and  "Ancient  Practice  of  Pasting  Re- 
vived" by  Mr.  George  Cornell — ^Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  March  8,  1975,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fast,  Fast,  Past,  Fast  I 
(By  Gary  Corseii) 
Gainesville,  Fla. — ^It  Is  the  second  day  of 
my  fast,  about  44  hours  now.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  fasted  for  48  hours,  but  I  drank  fluids 
then.  It  Is  much  easier  when  you  can  drink 
something.  Yesterday  I  had  an  eight-ounce 
glass  of  orange  Juice  and  today  about  two 
ounces.  I've  lost  five  pounds.  I  feel  weak. 
It  Is  an  effort  to  move  about,  even  to  think. 
I  do  this  as  an  experiment.  Perhaps  a  third 
of  the  world  endtires  such  absolute  hunger 
on  a  regular  basis;  another  third  fills  Its 
stomach  with  gruel,  but  there  Is  barely 
enough  of  It  to  go  round,  and  what  there  Is 
Is  not  so  noxirlshlng.  Obesity  Is  a  crime  In 
such  a  world.  All  our  wastefiilness  la  crim- 
inal. 

When  you  are  very  hungry  like  this  you 
can  only  think  about  food.  Abstractions  such 
as  freedom.  Justice,  dignity  fade  Into  a  blur, 
a  never-never  land.  Would  the  so-called  free 
world  preserve  freedom  In  the  world?  Then 
let  it  be  sure  to  fill  up  bellies  first. 

This  Is  the  way  most  people  die:  Not  aU 
at  once,  but  by  a  remorseless  sinking  into  the 
pit  of  hunger.  It's  a  wonder  that  any  can 
crawl  out  of  It.  But  what  about  all  the  lost 
millions  who  do  not? 

I  watch  the  quiz  shows  on  television.  Peo- 
ple go  crazy  for  a  new  car.  They  Jump,  shout. 


touch  themselves  to  be  sure  they're  not 
dreaming.  It  is  absolute  selfishness  that 
prompts  them.  What  do  they  care  for  the 
hungry  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  even  of  America? 
They  are  overstuffed  with  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  They  would  all  be  Neros:  They 
would  fiddle  while  the  hungry  burned  the 
city. 

A  possible  solution  might  be  to  relnstltute 
the  sabbath.  Let  there  be  a  new  holy  day  of 
fasting.  This,  surely,  must  have  been  the 
original  Intention  of  a  sabbath:  not  a  day 
to  drink  beer  before  the  television  football 
games,  but  a  day  to  cleanse  the  body  of  Its 
poisons,  and  a  day  to  purify  the  mind,  to 
cleanse  It  to  see  the  world  aright  again. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  practice  catch  on 
at  the  colleges.  It  Is  a  good  place  to  regener- 
ate spiritually.  Let  it  be  a  fad  to  begin  with. 
By  Its  very  nature,  it  wlU  show  Its  worth. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  Identify  with  the 
hungry  than  by  being  hungry  oneself. 

And,  because,  we  are  human,  we  are  in 
too  much  danger  of  forgetting  the  condition. 
The  man  who  escapes  from  the  ghetto  to  eat 
well  the  rest  of  his  life,  who  comes  to  scorn 
the  very  place  he  left  behind,  carries  the 
ghetto  in  his  heart  unto  the  grave. 

Oiu*  recent  sins  have  been  sins  of  excess: 
Too  much  power  to  meddle  abroad  led  to 
Vietnam;  too  much  power  to  meddle  at  home 
led  to  Watergate.  WhUe  we  are  turning  down 
the  thermostats.  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
regulate  the  Internal  controls  as  well,  to  look 
within,  to  see  what  we  have  become. 

A  day  of  fasting,  religiously  observed  once 
a  week,  would  be  a  good  place  to  begin.  By 
such  a  measure  we  may  save  for  the  hungry 
what  we  don't  eat,  and  save  for  ourselves  a 
sense  of  the  commonwealth  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  and  not  a  small  part  of  con- 
science. 

Ancient  Practice  op  Fasting  Revived 
(By  George  Cornell) 

Fasting,  an  ancient  Judeo-Chrlstlan  prac- 
tice to  foster  temperance  and  self -discipline. 
Is  being  widely  revived  nowadays,  but,  with 
a  special  contemporary  emphasis — to  boost 
concern  and  support  for  the  world's  hungry. 

The  custom  has  spread  among  all  sorts  of 
groups,  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Southern 
Baptists,  from  denominational  cafeterias  to 
famUy  dining  tables,  from  Methodists  and 
Mormons  to  college  campuses  and  among 
some  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"Asceticism  for  our  time."  the  president  of 
New  York's  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Roger  Shlnn,  called  the  trend. 

United  Methodist  Bishop  Francis  E.  Kearns 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  In  urging  members  In  his 
area  to  skip  at  least  one  meal  a  week,  says 
It  helps  to  sensitize  Americans  to  "the  agony 
and  suffering  of  great  multitudes  of  people." 

But  the  fasting  also  had  a  practical  aim — 
those  participating  were  asked  to  contribute 
the  money  saved  to  church  programs  of  food 
aid.  These  programs,  In  turn,  were  mounting 
rapidly  in  volume. 

"The  Christian  response  must  reflect  the 
challenge  of  Jesus — 'I  was  hungry  and  you 
gave  me  food,' "  said  Catholic  Bishops  John 
Roach  and  Raymond  Lucker  of  St.  Paul- 
MlnneapoUs,  in  calling  for  two  days  of  fast- 
ing weekly,  with  money  saved  going  to  relief 
abroad. 

Fasting,  which  means  eating  only  one  full 
meal  for  a  day,  Is  the  general  pattern  of  the 
new  wave  of  self-denial  that  has  caught  on 
and  spread  within  the  past  year  In  this 
richest  country  of  the  world. 

"Giving  up  one  main  meal  a  week  should 
be  the  minimum  response,"  says  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall,  president  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  America,  whose  govern- 
ing convention  asked  Its  three  million  mem- 
bers to  take  up  the  practice. 

The  nation's  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  In 
their  annual  meeting,  pledged  to  fast  at  least 


two  days  a  week,  and  urged  the  48.5  million 
American  members  to  "Join  with  us"  in  do- 
ing so,  with  resultant  savings  going  to  relief 
services. 

Americans  are  ahead  of  the  government  In 
demonstrating  concern  about  the  world's 
crisis,  says  the  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehlr  of  the 
Catholic  justice  and  peace  secretariat.  They 
"are  not  willing  to  accept  starvation  for 
millions  abroad  as  a  tragic  but  Inevitable 
fact." 

Fasting  was  urged  by  a  wide  variety  of 
other  groups,  including: 

"Project  Fast."  launched  by  an  Interde- 
nominational agency.  World  Vision. 

An  "Empty  Plate"  drive  for  skipping  a 
meal  weekly,  by  CARE's  world  himger  food. 

Fasting  also  was  urged  In  letters  circu- 
lated to  all  U.S.  congressmen  and  senators 
by  GUbert  Oude,  R-Md.,  and  in  a  Senate 
resolution  sponsored  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield, 
R-Ore. 

Mormon  president  Spencer  Kimball  urged 
members  to  "observe  more  diligently"  a  long- 
time custom  of  a  monthly  fast  day,  because 
of  food  needs  of  the  world's  poor. 


DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  now  ap- 
pears extremely  unlikely  that  additional 
mihtary  assistance  to  Cambodia  will  be 
authorized  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year  or  that  if  any  is,  it  will  be  very 
limited.  Many  in  Government  are  saying 
tliat  whether  the  aid  is  appropriated  or 
not  will  make  Uttle  difference  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Cambodia  because  the 
Lon  Nol  government  is  beyond  saving. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  lack 
of  supplemental  military  aid  reflects 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  A  Gallup  poll  recently  indicated 
that  4  out  of  5  Americans  oppose  addi- 
tional military  assistance.  My  mail  has 
been  heavily  against  the  Presidents  aid 
request. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  a  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  strong  unless  it 
has  the  support — active  or  tacitr— of 
a  majority  of  the  public.  Our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  simply  do  not  enjoy 
that  kind  of  support. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  essential  to  funda- 
mentally rethink  our  policies  toward  that 
area  of  the  world  and  construct  a  new 
policy  that  will  enjoy  broad  support.  In 
the  short  term,  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lem is  to  terminate  the  fighting  in  Cam- 
bodia in  the  most  orderly  and  himiane 
way  possible.  In  the  long  term,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  work  toward 
seeking  an  international  agreement 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  en- 
tire Southeast  Asian  region,  a  proposal  I 
made  3  years  ago  and  will  discuss  at 
length  later  this  week. 

The  best  way  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Cambodia  would  be  through  negotia- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  a  diplomatic  effort  because  of  our 
support  for  one  side  and  opposition  to  the 
other,  but  there  are  ways  we  can  support 
such  an  initiative. 

The  most  logical  sponsors  of  a  vigorous 
new  negotiation  effort  would  be  the  non- 
involved  Asian  countries.  It  might  be  re- 
called that  in  May  1970.  eight  Asian 
coimtries  held  an  international  confer- 
ence on  Cambodia,  and  diplomats  from 
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Indonesia,  Mtilaysla,  and  Japan  ap- 
proached the  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  and  several  other  countries  as 
emissaries  of  that  conference.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  a  similar  effort  could  be  more 
effective  today  because  some  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  have  relations  with  China 
and  North  Vietnam  which  was  not  the 
case  in  1970. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the 
Cambodian  parties  would  refuse  to  sit 
with  others  at  such  a  conference.  Even 
so,  an  international  conference  would  put 
pressure  on  all  sides  to  clarify  their  posi- 
tions and  might  facilitate  the  beginning 
of  a  dialog  between  the  Cambodian 
parties.  I  could  not  see  Secretary  Kis- 
singer engaged  in  shuttle  diplomacy  be- 
tween Lon  Nol,  Prince  Sihanouk,  and  the 
Cambodian  Khmer  Rouge  leaders,  but 
I  could  imagine  an  Asian  diplomat  or  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
imdertaking  such  en  effort. 

Hopefully,  some  Cambodians  might  be 
willing  to  step  aside  for  the  good  of 
their  country  if  that  would  facilitate  an 
end  to  the  fighting  and  the  establishment 
of  a  coalition  government  along  the  lines 
of  the  Laotian  Government. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  support  a 
diplomatic  effort  to  end  the  suffering  in 
Cambodia,  I  strongly  support  the  idea, 
suggested  last  week  by  Senator  Jackson, 
that  Senator  Mansfield  meet  with  Prince 
Sihanouk  in  Peking.  Senator  Mansfield 
verj'  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  President  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  he  would  be  wrong  to  make 
such  a  trip  unless  asked  by  the  President. 
I  urge  the  President  to  ask  Senator 
Mansfield  because  of  Senator  Mans- 
field's great  experience  in  Asian  affairs 
and  long  personal  acquaintance  with 
Prince  Sihanouk,  and  because  Prince  Si- 
hanouk remains  an  important  personal- 
ity In  Cambodian  politics.  While  Prince 
Sihanouk's  relations  with  the  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  actually  In  Cambodia  have 
hardly  been  the  best,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
have  traded  on  the  Prince's  great  popu- 
larity in  rural  areas  and  peasant  sup- 
port for  the  traditional  monarchical  In- 
stitutions and  those  associated  with 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  this. 
Prince  Sihanouk  will  be  asked  to  resume 
some  important  role  in  Cambodian  poll- 
tics,  and  that  it  would  be  In  the  United 
States  interest  to  learn  his  current 
thinking  and  maintain  a  degree  of  access 
to  him.  Of  aU  of  the  Cambodian  leaders, 
he  is  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  effect 
a  general  reconciliation  among  all  the 
Cambodian  people  and  prevent  open 
bloodletting  in  the  wake  of  a  change  of 
government. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  main- 
tain a  relationship  with  whatever  new 
government  is  formed  In  Cambodia  It 
is  encouraging  that  even  the  Khmer 
Rouge  leaders  have  Indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  continue  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States  should  they  take 
control  of  Cambodia.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  for  centuries  Cambodia  has 
been  the  victim  of  the  rivalries  of  Its  two 
larger  neighbors— Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land, and  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  all 


Cambodians,  Including  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  to  maintain  their  independence 
vls-a-vis  North  Vietnam.  This  independ- 
ence, even  If  It  expresses  itself  In  a 
hermit-like  neutrality,  helps  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  North  Vietnamese 
aggression.  Thus  the  United  States  will 
have  an  Interest  In  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  with  any  new  Cambodian 
Government  just  as  that  government 
would  want  diplomatic  relations  with  us 
as  a  means  of  symbolizing  its  separate 
Identity. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  currently  In  the 
process  of  considering  legislation  aimed 
at  reviving  a  sick  economy.  The  pre- 
dominant vehicles  at  our  command  are 
tax  cuts — to  stimulate  spending  by  both 
business  and  private  citizens — and  public 
jobs  programs — to  relieve  soaring  im- 
employment. 

To  date,  our  efforts  have  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  private  sector.  Yet  among 
the  hardest  hit  victims  of  today's  eco- 
nomic dislocation  are  State  and  local 
governments.  Inflation  has  forced  their 
costs  to  skyrocket,  and  made  normal 
budget  planning  next  to  Impossible. 
Deepening  recession  has  slowed  the 
growth  of  revenues,  while  placing  new 
demands  on  certain  social  services.  At 
the  same  time,  the  demand  for  basic  lo- 
cal services  such  as  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection Is  not  diminished. 

To  meet  these  budgetary  pressures. 
State  and  local  governments  have  few 
options.  They  can  raise  taxes,  or  reduce 
expenditures— most  frequently  through 
the  deferral  or  cancellation  of  capital 
projects.  And  aroimd  the  country  they 
are  doing  both,  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. 

The  problem  this  situation  raises  Is  an 
obvious  one,  but  one  which  has  thus  far 
gone  Ignored  at  the  Federal  policy- 
making level.  It  Is  that  while  the  Federal 
Government  is  trying  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  lower  taxes  and  more 
jobs,  the  State  and  local  sector  Is  taking 
action  which  delays  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  effort. 

That,  to  me,  just  does  not  make  sense. 

One  possible  solution  to  this  situa- 
tion—and one  which  I  find  appealing— is 
a  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  during  times  of 
economic  hardship,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  their  reliance  on  budgetary 
actions  which  undermine  national  eco- 
nomic policy. 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments  In 
favor  of  such  a  program  of  "coimter- 
cyclical"  assistance,  and  they  have  been 
succinctly  and  persuasively  stated  in  a 
recent  column  by  Neal  Pelrce  In  the 
Washington  Post.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  column  their  atten- 
tion and  this  proposal  their  serious  con- 
sideration. It  Is  logical  and  It  is  timely. 
And  most  Important,  It  can  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  success  of 
other  actions  we  take  to  restore  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Neal  Pelrce  appearing  In  the 


March  15  edition  of  the  Washington 

Post— entitled  "The  Haves  and  the  Have 
Nots" — be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 

as  follows:  ' 

Thj!  Haves  and  the  Have  Nots 

(By  Neal  R.  Pelrce) 

Unemployment  In  Massachusetts  has 
soared  past  the  10  percent  mark,  forcing  the 
state's  new  Democratic  governor  to  consider 
severe  spending  cuts.  He  recently  warned 
that  the  Bay  State  "faces  the  most  serious 
budgetary  crisis  in  memory — ^the  largest  cur- 
rent deficit  of  any  state  of  the  nation  ($350 
million)  and  an  economic  base  that  is  stag- 
nant and  eroding." 

Texas,  by  contrast,  faces  the  not  unpleas- 
ant task  of  dispensing  a  $1.4  billion  svirplua. 
The  Texas  economy  Is  booming  and  unem- 
ployment, even  In  the  face  of  the  national 
recession,  was  5.7  percent  in  January,  in 
Houston,  which  has  emerged  as  the  oil  capi- 
tal of  America,  only  3.6  percent  are  out  of 
work— compared  to  the  latest  reported  na- 
tional Jobless  rate  of  8.2  percent. 
energt:  coin  of  the  realm 

The  Massachusetts-Texas  contrast,  to 
amazing  degree,  appears  around  the  country 
this  year.  Energy  has  become  the  common 
coin  of  the  realm.  The  states  that  have  It- 
be  It  oil.  gas,  or  coal — are  doing  weU.  Most  of 
those  who  don't  have  energy  are  in  the  throes 
of  high  unemployment  and  fiscal  chaos,  both 
In  state  and  local  government. 

The  only  exceptions  are  a  handful  of  states 
with  partlcxUarly  well-diversified  economies, 
and  major  producers  of  that  Increasingly 
scarce  commodity — food. 

Consider  the  robust  fiscal  health  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  energy-producing  states. 
Louisiana  last  year  was  able  to  begin  flOO 
million  In  capital  construction  out  of  cur- 
rent fimds.  Oklahoma  expects  an  $80.8  mil- 
lion surplus  that  will  make  possible  a  cut 
In  Its  Income  tax.  Coal-producing  West  \^- 
glnla  projects  a  $101  million  surplus. 

But  New  Jersey  officials  expect  a  $50  million 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  and  $600  million 
in  the  one  to  follow.  Rhode  Island's  Gov- 
ernor PhUlp  Noel  (D)  has  bitten  the  fiscal 
bullet  by  asking  his  legislature  to  reduce 
the  number  of  state  employees  by  8  percent 
and  cut  the  pay  of  those  remaining  by  5  per- 
cent. 

Cities  like  New  York,  Newark,  and  Cleve- 
land are  being  forced  to  lay  off  substantial 
nvunbers  of  municipal  workers. 

But  as  the  governors  beg  for  a  federal 
ball-out  and  mayors  besiege  Washington  for 
"reparations  payments"  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Congress  and  the  Ford  administration  face 
a  politically  explosive  problem:  Will  eco- 
nomic recovery  problems  be  pinpointed  to 
areas  of  real  need? 

Or  win  they  be  spread  aroirnd,  In  typical 
pork-barrel  style,  so  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment enriches  the  coffers  of  already- 
affluent  governments  while  doing  too  little 
for  those  In  the  most  dire  need? 
storm  signals  up 

Storm  signals  are  already  up  In  the  battle 
between  the  energy  "haves"  and  "have-nots" 
The  first  chapter  has  been  the  fight  over 
President  Ford's  oil  Import  and  tax  program, 
with  the  "haves"  generaUy  In  favor,  the 
"have-nots"  opposed. 

The  "have-nots"  see  the  big  energy  pro- 
ducing states  of  the  South  and  West  as  the 
"American  Arabs,"  soaking  up  the  wealth  of 
other  states  and  regions  with  inflated  price 
levels  set,  in  effect,  by  the  OPEC  countries. 

The  "haves"  are  fighting  back.  Sen.  John 
Tower  (R-Texas)  is  trying  to  organize  a 
coalition  of  the  12  top  oil  and  gas  producing 
states  to  fight  what  he  calls  the  "cata- 
strophic" energy  control  proposals  of  New 
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England  and  other  Northeastern  states.  "The 
time  to  organize  and  fight  them  is  now,"  ac- 
cording to  Tower. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  battle  now  looms 
over  economic  recovery  plans.  Needy  states 
and  cities  are  arguing  that  It  makes  little 
sense  for  Washington  to  reduce  taxes  to 
stimulate  the  economy  at  the  same  time 
that  federal  aid  to  states  and  cities  Is  cut, 
or  at  least  falls  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation. 
causing  local  tax  increases. 

The  $806  million  tax  Increase  package  of 
Gov.  Hugh  Carey,  (D-N.Y.)  coiild,  for  in- 
stance, totally  negate  the  federal  tax  reduc- 
tions in  the  state's  second  largest  state. 

A  second  argument  is  that  it's  foolish  for 
Washington  to  spend  billions  on  slow-mov- 
ing, inefficient  emergency  unemployment 
programs  while  the  recession  caused  by 
Washington's  fiscal  mismanagement  caiises 
states  and  city  governments  to  lay  off  work- 
ers. 

"cottnter-ctclical"  remedy 

A  specific  remedy — which  might  well  pit 
the  energy-producing  states  against  the  en- 
ergy-consuming ones  again — is  being 
hatched  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  chaired  by 
Maine's  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D). 

The  idea,  which  Muskle  intends  to  push 
strongly  if  he  can  get  broad  support,  is  for 
a  "counter-cyclical"  aid  program  for  state 
and  local  governments.  In  essence,  it  Is  de- 
ceptively simple:  to  channel  federal  aid  of 
up  to  several  billion  dollars  to  state  and 
local  governments  to  make  sure  that  they 
aren't  forced  to  make  tax  Increases  and 
order  layoffs  that  counteract  national  anti- 
recession policy. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  anti- 
cyclical  plan  is  that  It  would  not,  like  so 
many  federal  programs,  be  permanent.  It 
would  go  into  effect  when,  and  only  when, 
the  national  unemployment  rate  Is  more 
than  6  percent.  When  the  jobless  rate 
dipped  below  6  percent,  the  program  would 
cease  immediately. 

The  intriguing  part  of  the  plan  is  that 
aid  would  go  only  to  places  suffering  serious 
unemployment.  The  higher  any  state  or 
city's  unemployment,  the  higher  the  aid 
would  be.  But  when  any  locality's  unem- 
ployment rate  declined,  so  wotild  Its  aid. 

The  counter-cyclical  aid  Idea,  originally 
proposed  by  Brookings  Institution  econ- 
omists, is  beginning  to  gain  support  among 
mayors  and  governors  in  hard-hit  parts  of 
the  nation.  They  point  out  that  the  money 
could  be  channelled  to  local  government 
rapidly,  when  they  really  need  it. 

This  would  be  in  contrast  to  slower- 
moving  anti -recession  programs,  like  public 
works,  which  often  end  up  spending  pennies 
while  the  economy  Is  down  and  big  dollars 
later  on,  when  the  real  problem  is  Inflation 
and  an  overheated  economy. 

BENEFIT  TO  PROGRESSIVE  STATES 

In  addition,  the  program  would  give  the 
most  aid  to  cities  and  states  that  already 
have  high  taxes  and  spending  programs, 
because  part  of  the  aid  formula  would  be 
based  on  the  nornud  spending  level  of  each 
government. 

In  general,  that  would  benefit  progressive 
states  like  those  of  the  Northeast,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Washington.  Ore- 
gon, and  CalifornU. 

By  an  accident  of  geography,  however, 
most  energy-producing  states  are  normally 
more  conservative  and  spend  less  on  wel- 
fare and  other  social  programs. 

So  even  when  the  recession  dipped  deep 
enough  to  push  the  unemployment  rate  in 
the  energy-producing  states  above  6  per- 
cent, their  relative  dollar  assistance  would 
be  less.  The  same  applies  to  the  Great 
Plains  states  which  are  weathering  the  cur- 
rent recession  much  better  than  most  of 
the  nation. 

So  the  counter-cyclical  Idea,  however  in- 
telligent and  well-conceived  it  may  be,  oo\ild 


end  up  on  the  rocks  of  Congressional  stale- 
mate as  the  "haves"  and  "have-nots"  fight 
for  maximum  federal  dollars. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome,  though,  the 
debate  could  have  an  important  side-effect. 
By  raising  the  issue  of  gross  disparities  in 
state  wealth  caused  by  energy,  it  could  well 
pose  problems  for  the  three-year  old  federal 
revenue  sharing  program. 

Indeed,  as  the  battle  over  extension  of 
revenue  sharing  approaches,  critics  are  al- 
ready claiming  that  the  program  needs  re- 
vamping. And  in  one  sense,  they  are  emi- 
nently right.  Revenue  sharing  is  the  prime 
example  of  the  federal  government,  itself 
mired  in  huge  deficits,  handing  out  money 
to  each  and  every  state  and  local  govern- 
ment— with  insufficient  regard  to  need,  or 
how  much  those  governments  are  already 
doing  for  their  people. 


at  the  U.N.  Unless  we  take  advantage  of 
the  new  spirit  of  the  94th  Congress  and 
act  promptly,  it  appears  that  Justice 
Warren  will  prove  right. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Genocide  Convention  was  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  December  9,  1948,  84  nations,  includ- 
ing most  of  our  NATO  and  SEATO 
allies,  have  ratified  the  treaty.  The 
United  States  is  not  among  these.  This 
absence  is  surprising  and  sad  consider- 
ing the  key  role  the  United  States  played 
In  the  drafting  of  this  Convention. 

William  Korey,  director  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  U.N.  oflSce,  summarized  our  efforts 
in  a  September  1972  article  entitled,  "On 
Banning  Genocide:  We  Should  Have 
Been  First."  Mr.  Korey  states: 

Today  It  U  all  but  forgotten  that,  in  fact, 
the  tJnited  States  played  a  key  role  in  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  that  was  reflected  in 
the  text  Itself.  Formulated  in  terms  of 
familiar  Anglo-American  legal  theory  and 
couched  in  the  language  of  traditional  com- 
mon-law concepts,  the  treaty  drew  upon 
the  precise  wording  of  common-law  crimes 
long  accepted  in  American  jurisprudence. 
Most  Important,  it  was  the  United  States 
that  insisted  that  a  specific  intent  to  commit 
genocide  must  be  proven  before  an  offender 
could  be  punished.  And  the  American  dele- 
gation led  the  fight  for  Its  adoption.  The 
chief  of  the  delegation.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Ernest  A.  Gross,  shortly  before  the 
final  vote,  told  the  General  Assembly: 

"In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  with  this 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent 
horrifying  genocidal  acts  has  faded  from 
the  minds  and  conscience  of  man.  Positive 
action  must  be  taken  now.  My  government  Is 
eager  to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted 
at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
signed  by  all  member  states  before  we  quit 
our  labors  here." 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  among  the 
first  to  sign.  This  occurred  2  days  after 
the  treaty's  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  having  expended  so 
much  effort  in  obtaining  international 
agreement  In  behalf  of  this  Convention, 
It  Is  certainly  a  cruel  irony  that  this 
body  has  yet  to  act  upon  this  important 
human  rights  document. 

I  only  hope  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  was  wrong  when  he  said  almost 
5  years  ago: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention.  .  .  .  in- 
stead, we  may  well  be  near  the  last. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  rurmlng  out. 
The  number  of  signatories  to  this  Con- 
vention grows  increasingly  long.  Just 
last  November  the  tiny  nation  of  Lesotho 
deposited  its  Instrument  of  ratification 


PRENOTIFICATION  OF  EXIMBANK 
LOAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  com-, 
municatlon  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  William  J.  Casey,  re- 
garding a  pending  credit  transaction 
with  British  Airways,  a  wholly  owned 
entity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is 
the  second  notice  to  be  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  section  2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  as  amended  in  the  last 
Congress.  That  section  requires  prenoti- 
flcation  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
any  loan,  financial  guarantee,  or  com- 
bination thereof  in  an  amount  of  $60  mil- 
lion or  more  at  least  25  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  prior  to  the 
date  of  final  approval.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  of  time,  the  transac- 
tion may  receive  final  approval  by  the 
Bank  unless  Congress  takes  action  to 
prevent  the  same. 

In  this  case  the  Bank  proposes  to  ex- 
tend a  direct  loan  to  British  Airways  to 
the  amount  of  $111,900,000  to  facilitate 
purchase  from  the  United  States  of  six 
new  Boeing  747  jet  aircraft  and  nine  new 
Lockheed  L-1011  jet  aircraft  along  with 
related  goods  and  services.  This  repre- 
sents 30  percent  of  the  total  sale  price 
of  $373  million.  The  loan  will  bear  to- 
terest  at  the  rate  of  8%  percent  per  an- 
num and  be  repayable  in  accordance  with 
four  schedules  of  20  semiannual  install- 
ments each,  beginning  July  15,  1975,  Au- 
gust 20,  1976,  November  20,  1977.  and 
August  5,  1978  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Casey's  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  or 

The  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  11, 197S. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PEEsroENT:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended.  Exlmbank  hereby  submits 
a  statement  to  the  United  States  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  following  transaction: 

A.     DESCRIPTION     OP    TRANSACTION 

1.   Purpose 

Exlmbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  of  $111,900,000  to  British  Airways,  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  purpose  of  the  Exlm- 
bank financing  is  to  facilitate  British  Air- 
ways' purchases  from  the  United  states  of 
six  new  Bceing  747  Jet  aircraft  and  nine 
new  Lockheed  L-lOU  jet  aircraft  with  re- 
lated goods  and  services  at  a  total  U.S.  export 
value  of  $373,000,000. 

The  total  UJS.  export  values  do  not  In- 
clude the  cost  of  Rolls  Royce  engines  and 
other  non-US.  content  in  the  aircraft  total- 
ing $112,140,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
(a)    British   Airways:    British   Airways   is 
the   largest   commercial    air   carrier    in    the 
United  Kingdom  and  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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(b)  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom: 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  unconditionally  guarantee  repayment  of 
principal  and  Interest  by  British  Airways  to 
Eximbank  under  the  direct  credit. 
3.    Nature    and    use    of   goods    OTid   services 

The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  are  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft to  be  used  by  British  Airways  on  its 
International  routes.  In  addition,  U.S.  firms 
will  furnish  related  spare  parts,  spare  en- 
gines, equipment,  and  services  necessary  for 
the  elBcient  operation  of  the  aircraft. 

The  Lockheed  L-lOll  Jet  aircraft  will  be 
used  primarily  on  routes  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  Boeing  747  jet  aircraft 
will  be  used  on  longer  International  routes. 

B.    EXPLANATION    OF    EXIMBANK    FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 
The  proposed  extension  of  $111,900,000  by 
Eximbank  will  result  in  a  cash  payment  of 
British   Airways   to   the   two  U.S.   manufac- 
turers of  $261,100,000,  representing  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  export  sale  of  $373,000,000 
in  U.S.  goods  and  services.  This  will  result 
not.  only  in  a  substantial  Immediate  but  also 
in  a  longer  term  favorable  impact  on  the 
US.  balance  of  payments,  and  provide  em- 
ployment  for   substantial    numbers   of   U.S. 
workers  at  a  time  when  business  activity  in 
the  United  States  is  slackening.  Additional 
benefits  from  the  transaction  Include  sizeable 
follow-on  exports  of  spare  parts,  ground  sup- 
port, and  other  related  equipment  during  the 
useful  life  of  the  aircraft.  Furthermore,  Brit- 
ish Airways  has  six  firm  orders  and  three 
options  on  additional  Lockheed  L-lOll   Jet 
aircraft  costing  over  $200,000,000  for  delivery 
in  1978-1979.  Lack  of  Eximbank  support  in 
the  present   transaction  would  compel   the 
airline  to  re-examine  and  probably  cut  back 
on  future  purchasing  plans  which  have  been 
predicated  on  continued  availability  of  Ex- 
imbank financing.  In  addition,  If  Eximbank 
financing  were  unavaUable,  alternate  sources 
of  financing  would  have  to  be  sought  which 
could  well  cause  delays  in  delivery  of  the 
aircraft  and  result  In  losses  to  the  manu- 
facturers. Furthermore,  there  are  no  assur- 
ances that  such  financing  could  be  obtained 
on  commercially  viable  terms. 

Since  1967,  British  Airways  and  its  prede- 
cessors have  purchased  in  the  United  States 
jet  aircraft,  engines,  spare  parts  and  other 
equipment  totaling  $1,076,000,000  of  which 
over  $700,000,000  worth  has  already  been  de- 
livered. British  Airways  also  purchased  Con- 
stellations, Stratocrulsers  and  DC7C  aircraft 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  1967.  Eximbank 
loans  to  British  Airways  to  date  have  totaled 
8177.000.000  or  only  le.S'T  of  total  purchases 
in  the  United  States  by  British  Airways  since 
1967.  If  the  financing  for  the  present  trans- 
action is  included.  Eximbank  loans  would 
total  only  23  ^T.  Since  1968.  British  Airways- 
current  and  capital  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  have  exceeded  Its  U.S.  dollar 
traveller  revenues  by  some  $387,000,000.  Since 
1971,  British  Airways'  net  movement  of  U.S. 
dollars  to  the  United  States  has  amounted 
to  about  $190,000,000. 

U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  are  operating 
at  well  below  capacity  and  without  a  large 
export  market  (facilitated  by  Eximbank  sup- 
port), they  would  be  required  to  increase 
substantially  the  cost  of  aircraft  to  domestic 
carriers,  as  nonrecurring  development  costs 
would  have  to  be  spread  over  a  much  smaller 
number  of  aircraft  and  fixed  overhead  and 
variable  expenses  allocated  to  each  aircraft 
would  have  to  be  Increased.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  prices  to  VS.  carriers  might  rise 
by  more  than  40  percent  if  a  manufacturer 
relying  on  exports  for  over  half  of  its  sales 
shoiild  lose  that  market. 

Salee.  profits  and  employment  for  US  air- 
craft manufacturers  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  exports.  In  1970,  for  example,  a  major 
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American  manufacturer  of  commercial  jets 
sustamed  production  solely  on  the  basis  of 
foreign  sales  since  it  received  no  domestic 
orders  that  year.  Over  the  next  few  years,  air- 
craft piu-chases  by  foreign  airlines  are  ex- 
pected to  account  for  the  great  majority  of 
total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  At  year  end  1973, 
there  were  over  107,000  employees  directly 
employed  by  the  three  major  nmnufacturers 
in  U.S.  civilian  jet  aircraft  production  and 
over  122,000  equivalent  full-time  employees 
of  direct  subcontractors  and  suppliers  needed 
to  produce  essential  equipment. 

The  U.S.  aircraft  mdustry  which  Is  our 
largest  breadwinner  in  terms  of  exports  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  customers  for 
these  aircraft,  have  come  to  rely  on  Exim- 
banks  policy  of  lending  to  assist  private 
banks  and  U.S.  airframe  manufacturers  put 
together  the  financtog  necessary  to  sell  these 
expensive  products.  That  poUcy  has  helped 
bring  over  80  percent  of  the  world  market 
to  the  United  States  and  has  spread  the 
cost  of  producing  these  planes  and  mam- 
talnlng  this  country's  technological  superi- 
ority. With  thousands  of  jobs  and  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  industry  depending 
today  so  heavUy  on  foreign  sales,  this  Is  no 
time  to  abandon  a  successful  financing 
policy. 

The  proposed  Eximbank  financing  should 
hive  minimal  Impact  upon  Pan  American 
Airways.  British  Airways'  major  U.S.  compe- 
titio:i  over  the  routes  to  be  flown  bv  the  air- 
craft which  are  involved  in  this  transaction. 
P.in  American's  competitiveness  and  profita- 
bility are  affected  largely  by  such  factors  as 
nsmg  fuel  costs,  declining  volume,  economic 
conditions  in  countries  served,  management 
and  airline  practices,  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices.  Further,  rates  which  Pan 
American  and  British  Airwavs  may  charge 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  set  by  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  and  approved  by  the 
U.S.  CivU  Aeronautics  Board.  Finally,  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  British  Airways 
has  joined  with  Pan  American.  TWA  and  oth- 
ers in  entering  into  a  mutuallv  advantageous 
capacity  agreement  fixing  the  cities  of  em- 
barkation, frequencies,  types  of  aircraft,  and 
capacities  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  winter  season  Sep- 
tember 1974-March  1975.  A  similar  agree- 
ment Is  being  negotiated  for  the  summer 
season,  1975. 

With  such  substantial  benefits  and  little, 
if  any.  adverse  Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
Eximbank  supports  this  transaction  in  Im- 
plementing the  C!ongresslonal  mandate  to  aid 
in  financing  and  to  facilitate  U.S.  exports. 

2.  THE  FINANCING  PLAN 

The  total  cost  of  U.S.  goods  and  sendees  to 
be  purchased  by  British  Airwavs  Is  $373,000,- 
000  for  which  British  Alrvrays  "will  make  a  70 
percent  cash  down  payment.  The  balance  of 
U.S.  costs  will  be  financed  by  Eximbank  as 
follows: 


gust  20,  1976,  November  20,  1977  and  Au- 
gust 5,  1978,  respectively,  These  dates  are  ap- 
proximately six  months  from  midpoints  of 
groups  of  aircraft  deliveries.  The  ten  year  re- 
payment terms  proposed  here  are  normal  In 
international  trade  for  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft financing. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Caset. 


6  Boeing 

747's  and 

9  Lockheed 

L-lOll's 


Percentage 
of  U.S.  costs 


Cash  payment $261,100,000 

EIB  direct  credit 111,900.000 

Total 373,000.000 


70 
30 


100 


(a)  Eximbank  charges:  The  Eximbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8%  % 
per  annum  payable  semiannually.  A  commit- 
ment fee  of  %  of  1  %  per  annum  will  also  be 
charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the 
Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  terms:  The  Eximbank 
credit  of  $111,900,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Jet  aircraft  will  be  repaid  by  British  Airways 
In  four  schedules  of  20  semiannual  Install- 
ments each,  beginning  July  15,   1975.  Au- 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1974,  CearbhaU  O'Dalaigh 
was  inaugurated  as  the  nf  th  President  of 
Ireland,  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  Dublin 
Castle.  This  ceremony  followed  by  i 
month  the  death  of  the  fourth  President. 
Mr.  Erskine  Childers. 

Yesterday,  March  17,  Ireland  cele- 
brated its  National  Day  and  also  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  I  wish  to  salute  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  by  the  Prime  Minister 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Message  From  the  Taoiseach  for  Saint 

Patrick's  Day  1975 
Once  again,  as  Head  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting 
Irish  people  throughout  the  world  on  our 
National  festival.  My  good  wishes  and  those 
of  all  Irish  people  at  home  go  to  those,  Irish 
by  birth,  descent  or  friendship,  who  are 
celebrating  with  us  the  memory  of  Saint 
Patrick. 

Since  I  last  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  greetings,  we.  In  com- 
mon with  almost  every  other  country  In  the 
world,  have  passed  through  a  difficult  year. 
At  home,  the  violence  and  destruction 
which  continued  In  Northern  Ireland  mani- 
fested Itself  also  In  this  part  of  the  Island 
and  In  Britain.  Every  dead  or  maimed  victim 
of  this  terrible  violence  Is  a  reproach  to  us 
all.  I  would  again  ask  our  kindred  abroad  not 
to  be  deceived  Into  giving  support  to  orga- 
nizations preaching  violence  as  the  only 
solution  of  our  country's  problems. 

My  Government  firmly  believes  that  far 
from  providing  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
this  Island,  violence  In  fact  has  the  opposite 
effect. 

The  steady  growth  of  movements  for  peace 
must  encourage  those  In  the  North  and 
elsewhere  who  have  striven  consistently  for  a 
return  to  democratic  and  peaceful  methods 
of  political  activity.  The  Government  will  do 
all  In  Its  power  to  contribute  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  based  on  certain  clearly  defined 
principles.  The  search  for  such  a  solution  Is 
one  which  must  be  pursued  vigorously  by  all 
parties.  My  Government  will  play  Its  full 
part.  In  cooperation  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory outcome  which  will  fully  respect 
and  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  International  arena,  Ireland,  with 
her  partners  in  the  European  Commimlty, 
has  been  confronted  with  the  disruption 
caused  by  the  oil  crisis,  the  adverse  develop- 
ments In  International  trade  and  a  generally 
high  Inflation  rate.  The  Community  has  had 
some  success  In  tackling  these  problems  and 
we  can,  I  think,  look  forward  to  further 
progress  In  dealing  with  them. 

Some  of  the  poorest  of  the  develc^lng 
countries  were  of  course,  much  more  severely 
affected  by  those  developments  than  the  de- 
veloped members  of  the  Community.  The 
agreement  signed  at  Lome  at  the  end  of  last 
week  with  the  African,  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
States,  many  of  them  among  the  world's 
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poorest,  is  an  earnest  of  the  Conmiunlty's 
desire  to  give  constructive  assistance  to  the 
developing  world.  Ireland  Is  happy  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  work,  especially  as  so  many 
of  her  children  have  over  the  years  given  de- 
voted service  to  these  countries,  particularly 
In  the  fields  of  education  and  medicine.  To 
those  of  you  who  are  giving  your  services 
today  in  this  way.  I  would  like  to  send  a 
special  message  of  thanks  and  encourage- 
ment. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  at  this  time 
8t  having  had  the  honour  of  organising  the 
first  of  the  new  regular  meetings  of  Heads 
of  Government  of  the  Community  In  Dub- 
lin last  week.  We  are  also  gratified  that  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. 

To  Irish  men  and  Irish  women  around  the 
world  and  to  all  the  friends  of  Ireland,  I 
send  warmest  greetings  and  good  wishes 
for  this  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Ireland 
in  just  2  short  years  has  advanced  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
Dr.  Garret  Fitzgerald,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  a  recent  debate 
on  foreign  affairs  that  Ireland's  mem- 
bership on  the  EEC  had  brought  Ireland 
into  new  relationship  with  countries 
with  whom  imtil  last  year  there  had 
been  virtually  no  political  or  economic 
contact.  In  all,  46  developing  countries 
were  involved  with  the  Community  in 
the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  last 
year,  in  seeking  to  establish  more  favor- 
able basis  for  trade  and  initiate  new 
forms  of  aid  to  help  their  development 
The  past  decade  has  been  a  period  of 
considerable  pr(^Tess  In  the  development 
of  the  industrial  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  Irish  Government's  programs  for 
economic  expansion,  begim  in  1958,  have 
provided  a  major  impetus  to  this  expan- 
sion. Today,  Irish  factories  produce  a 
wide  variety  of  goods  and  supply  most 
of  the  home  market  requirements,  par- 
ticularly the  food-processing,  textile, 
clothing,  footwear,  sugar  and  oil  refin- 
ing industries.  Irish  manufactured  goods 
in  increasing  varieties  are  competing 
successfully  in  world  markets  and  a  far 
wider  spread  of  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts has  been  obtained.  The  variety 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  exports  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  emergence  of  en- 
gineering products,  electrical  goods  and 
chemicals  as  major  exports;  other  im- 
portant export  comers  include  textiles, 
clothing,  and  foodstuffs. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor is  reflected  in  the  substantial  expan- 
sion in  industrial  exports  which  amount- 
ed to  311  million  pounds  In  1972-73  as 
compared  with  41  million  pounds  in  1959 
and  now  account  for  over  50  percent  of 
total  exports. 

In  the  last  10  years,  new  Industrial 
enterprises  were  established  having  an 
estimated  capital  investment  of  1.3  bil- 
lion pounds  and  estimated  employment 
of  80,000  persons  at  full  production;  ac- 
count for  about  65  percent  of  the  capital 
Investment  and  projected  employment. 
The  bulk  of  these  foreign  promoted  en- 
terprises were  established  by  manufac- 
turers from  Britain— 25  percent— the 
United  States — 26  percent — Germany- 
IB  percent — and  the  balance  by  manu- 
facturers from  Australia,  Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Prance,  Italy,  Netherlands— 11  per- 


cent— Sweden,  South  Africa,  Japan  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  again  say  "well 
done"  to  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  Ireland  on  her  national  day. 


THE  REMARKABLE  MRS.   THATCH- 
ER :  A  NEW  LEADER  OP  PRINCIPLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
election  of  Margaret  Thatcher  as  the 
new  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Great  Britain  marks  an  important  turn- 
ing point  in  British  politics.  It  represents 
not  only  a  remarkable  personal  achieve- 
ment for  Mrs.  Thatcher,  but  also  a 
powerful  resurgence  of  conservatism  in  a 
country  that  has  been  slipping  back- 
ward under  the  weight  of  socialism. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history,  the  Conservative 
Party  of  Great  Britain  is  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  woman.  No  less  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  promises  to 
give  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose  and  di- 
rection to  the  downtrodden  Tories. 

There  is  much  to  be  conserved,  or  re- 
stored, and  Margaret  Thatcher  believes 
that  Great  Britain  is  capable  of  regener- 
ation. The  remedies?  They  lay,  first  of  all, 
in  the  revival  of  the  Conservative  Party's 
principles  and  a  repudiation  of  further 
compromises  with  the  Socialists.  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  deplores  tlie  leftward 
drift  of  her  party,  and  she  argues  that 
"me-tooism"  is  a  recipe  for  political  dis- 
aster. 

Electoral  returns,  which  have  reduced 
the  Tories  to  a  minority  status,  would 
seem  to  support  her  view.  Not  until  the 
Conservative  Party  has  returned  to  the 
standards  of  free  enterprise  and  econom- 
ic liberty,  offering  the  electorate  a  real 
choice  between  liberty  and  equality,  can 
Great  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  be  saved  from  mediocrity,  eco- 
nomic collapse,  and  a  dreary  egalitarian- 
ism. 

Seeking  out  the  old  values,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  the  light,  Mrs.  Thatcher 
speaks  proudly  of  "thrift."  "Individual 
responsibility,"  and  "merit  for  hard 
work."  As  she  explained  at  the  time  of 
her  campaign  for  the  Tory  leadership: 
I  believe  tbat  we  should  judge  people  on 
merit  and  not  on  background.  I  believe  that 
the  person  who  Is  prepared  to  work  the  hard- 
est should  get  the  greatest  rewards  and  keep 
them  after  tax;  that  we  should  back  the 
workers  and  not  the  shirkers;  that  It  Is  not 
only  permissible,  but  praiseworthy  to  want 
to  benefit  your  family  by  your  own  efforts. 

These  are  fresh  and  challenging 
thoughts  to  a  party  that  has  become  little 
more  than  an  appendage  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  is  unable  to  conceal  its  confu- 
sion and  loss  of  identity  from  the  elector- 
ate. As  an  alternative  to  the  tired  doc- 
trine that  government  owes  everybody 
a  comfortable  living,  irrespective  of  in- 
dividual talent  and  sacrifice,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  offers  the  robust  belief  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  a  just  reward  for 
his  labors.  She  understands  that  the  So- 
cialist doctrines  of  economic  equality  are 
both  dangerous  and  false.  By  attempting 
to  reduce  every  member  of  society  to  a 
common  denominator  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  rely  increasingly  on 
coercion  and  economic  planning — at  the 


expense  of  not  only  individual  liberty, 
but  also  economic  growth  and  stability. 
Inequalities  of  wealth,  she  rightly  be- 
lieves, are  natural  and  just  because  they 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  and  inequalities  between  in- 
dividuals. Attempts  to  change  the  nat- 
ural order  often  give  rise  to  an  artifi- 
ciality that  is  worse  than  the  ill  it  was 
designed  to  cure. 

Such  is  the  current  state  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  it  moves  closer  to  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

At  considerable  political  risk,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  has  already  applied  these  prin- 
ciples to  British  public  policy.  During  her 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tion—1970-74— she  launched  a  far- 
reaching  reform  of  public  financing  in 
the  schools.  In  a  move  that  was  deemed 
cruel  and  heartless  by  her  leftist  critics, 
she  abolished  free  milk  for  public  school 
children  in  order  to  save  $200  million  for 
the  construction  of  75  new  primary 
schools.  Actually,  Mrs.  Thatcher  was 
simply  continuing  the  policy  begun  by 
the  Labor  Party  of  cutting  back  on  free 
school  milk.  When  they  returned  to 
power,  the  Laborites  did  not  restore  the 
cuts  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  not  the  cold,  un- 
feeling person  as  pictured  by  her  critics. 
Whether  Margaret  Thatcher  can  turn 
the  tide  of  collectivism  and  resurrect 
conservatism  as  a  political  movement  in 
Great  Britain  remains  to  be  seen.  This 
much  is  evident:  she  has  awakened  the 
Conservatives  from  their  congenital  leth- 
argy, and  this  is  no  small  feat.  She  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  her  party, 
and  she  has  freed  the  Tories  from  their 
reckless  opportunism  and  reestablished 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  parties. 
In  the  tradition  of  Burke  and  Boling- 
broke,  she  recognizes  that  not  all  change 
is  reform;  at  the  same  time  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  majority  of  her  fel- 
low Conservatives  to  the  realization  that 
if  the  party  does  not  change,  soon  there 
will  be  nothing  to  conserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimons  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Harry  Trimbum. 
published  in  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Mabcaret  Thatchib:   Hks  Dress  and 
Philosophy  a  Bit  Dated? 
(By  Harry  Trlmburn) 
London. — A  few  years  ago  she  was  known 
derisively  as  "Thatcher  the  milk  snatcher." 
Today  she  Is  the  right  honorable  Margaret 
Thatcher,  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
and,  suddenly,  one  of  the  most  Important 
women  In  politics  In  Europe,  If  not  the  world. 
This  transformation  came  about  through 
a  vote  of  her  colleagues  of  the  Conservative 
Party's  parliamentary  delegation  last  Tues- 
day— and  her  own  Iron  determination,  hard 
work  and  lnt«lligence. 

For  Mrs.  Thatcher,  a  49-year-old  mother 
of  twins,  wife  for  the  past  23  years  of  a 
wealthy  oil  executive  and  cooUy  efficient 
housewife,  the  achievement  of  the  highest 
post  in  her  party  Is  viewed  with  a  mlztiire  of 
awe  and  surprise. 

For  there  are  two  Margaret  Thatchers,  who 
are  seemingly  contradictory  bemgs.  One  Is  the 
woman,  the  other  the  politician. 

There  Is  the  highly  photogenic,  attractive 
female  with  golden  hair  that  frames  her 
pleasing  face  In  a  cascade  of  waves.  The  at- 
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tractive  face  seems  in  harmony  with  the 
"sensible '  clothes  she  wears,  a  bit  out  of  style, 
and  sometimes  the  butt  of  jokes,  but  some- 
how Just  right  for  Maggie  Thatcher. 

Then  there  are  the  hats,  a  touch  of  the 
flambuoyant,  like  those  fruit  salad  extrava- 
ganzas worn  by  dancer  Carmen  Miranda. 
They,  too,  seem  to  fit. 

There  Is  a  photo  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  In  a  bat 
taken  when  she  first  entered  politics  in  1951, 
the  hat  and  the  dress  do  not  look  much 
different  than  the  ensembles  she  has  been 
wearing  lately. 

And  the  ensembles  seem  to  match  her  po- 
litical philosophy.  It,  too,  seems  a  little  bit 
dated,  object  for  derision  from  the  avant- 
garde  that  considers  Mrs.  Thatcher  one  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  1930s.  Or  Is  it  that 
she's  sticking  to  Ideals  that  may  now  be 
coming  back  into  vogue  among  a  number  of 
Britons  wearied  by  Infiatiou,  strikes  and 
other  economic  dislocations?  With  a  straight 
face,  Mrs.  Thatcher  talks  about  "thrift,"  "in- 
dividual responsibility"  and  "merit  for  hard 
work."  Horatio  Alger  would  have  applauded. 

As  she  put  It  the  other  day  In  pushing  her 
claim  for  the  Tory  leadership : 

"I  believe  that  we  should  Judge  people  on 
merit  and  not  on  background.  I  believe  that 
the  person  who  is  prepared  to  work  the 
hardest  should  get  the  greatest  rewards  and 
keep  them  after  tax;  that  we  should  back 
the  workers  and  not  the  shirkers;  that  it  is 
not  only  permissible,  but  praiseworthy  to 
want  to  benefit  your  family  by  your  own 
efforts." 

On  an  earlier  occasion  she  declared:  "to 
stand  for  middle-class  value  Is  no  bad 
thing  .  .  .  the  British  worker  also  has  deep 
feelings  for  freedom,  for  order  and  the  right 
to  work  without  disruption." 

It  is  these  views,  coupled  to  the  second 
Margaret  Thatcher,  the  politician,  that  has 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  Conservative 
Party  and  pushed  her  Into  the  party  leader- 
ship. For  as  the  politician  she  is,  as  one  wit 
put  it  recently,  the  only  man  In  the  Tory 
Party."  Mrs.  Thatcher — forget  about  the 
matronly  prefix — is  "cold  as  iron  and  imperi- 
ous." "the  skillful  and  tactful  parliamen- 
tarian, able  to  outlast  any  male  colleague  at 
a  committee  meeting,  and  emerging  seem- 
ingly cool  and  unruffled." 

She  Is  willing  to  learn,  say  her  admirers, 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  and 
party  policy,  even  If  It  means  political  pain 
for  herself.  In  party  work  she  is  a  tireless 
campaigner,  even  though  she  turns  off  many 
voters  by  what  Is  considered  her  patronizing 
manner  of  speaking.  It  Is  her  rough-like 
stance  on  what  she  considers  principle  that 
led  to  her  derisive  charaicterlzatlon  as 
"Thatcher  the  milk  snatcher."  That  occurred 
during  her  tenure  as  secretary  of  state  for 
education  and  science  during  the  1970-74 
Tory  government  headed  by  Edward  Heath, 
the  man  she  overwhelmed  in  his  bid  for  an- 
other term  as  party  leader  last  week. 

As  secrettkry  of  state,  Mrs.  Thatcher  abol- 
ished free  milk  for  British  school  children  In 
an  effort  to  save  $20  million  that  could  be 
used  for  construction  of  75  new  primary 
schools. 

It  really  wasn't  such  a  heartless  and  dra- 
matic move  as  critics  have  claimed,  then 
and  since.  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  merely  con- 
tinued the  policy  begun  by  the  opposition 
Labor  Party  when  It  was  in  power  of  grad- 
ually cutting  back  on  free  school  milk.  De- 
spite the  outcry,  the  Laborltes  did  not  re- 
store the  cuts  when  they  returned  to  power. 

When  the  Conservatives  were  thrown  out 
of  the  government  In  the  February,  1974, 
elections,  Mrs.  Thatcher  rejoined  the  Shadow 
Cabinet  as  a  spokesman  for  the  environment. 
Previously  she  bad  been  spokesman  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  including  transporta- 
tion, power,  treasury  matters,  pensions  and 
housing.  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  she  was  de- 
lighted to  hold  such  positions  Instead  of 
traditional  ones  that  are  generally  reserved 


for  women  parliamentarians  such  as  those 
dealing  with  social  affairs. 


OLD  CLICHES  NEVER  DIE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Tuesday,  March  18, 1975. 

But  it  could  be  March  18,  1965,  given 
the  state  of  news  on  the  front  pages  of 
this  morning's  newspapers. 

What  does  one  read  concerning  Indo- 
china? 

About  a  President  endorsing  the  "dom- 
ino theory"  and  talking  about  the  evils 
of  "new  isolationism." 

About  a  vote  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — which  I  will  dis- 
cuss further  in  a  moment — to  continue 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia. 
About  a  sudden  discovery  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  it  has  "found"  $21.5 
million — money  which,  naturally,  can  be 
used  to  continue  supplying  arms  to 
Cambodia. 

And,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  begim 
pulling  troops  and  planes  out  of  the 
Central  Highlands. 

Even  though  no  American  troops  are 
directly  involved,  and  even  though  there 
was  no  American  presence  of  an  overt 
military  nature  in  Cambodia  10  years 
ago,  one  is  nevertheless  left  with  the 
impression  that  we  have  been  through 
all  of  this  before. 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  we  learn  the 
lessons  of  our  own  experience? 

Must  we  once  again  divide  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  U.S.  Government  over 
the  future  of  nations  which  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people? 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  thought  the  time  was  already 
past  when  I  would  hear  an  American 
President,  in  apparent  seriousness,  en- 
dorse the  cold  war  concept  of  the  domino 
theory  with  regard  to  Southeast  Asia. 

And  surely,  I  thought,  the  time  was 
past  when  political  discourse  could  be 
characterized  by  resort  to  such  shrill 
labels  as  "new  isolationism" — labels 
which  had  only  one  purpose:  to  obfuscate 
the  legitimate  issues  raised  by  those  who 
dissented  from  American  foreign  poUcy 
in  Indochina. 
But  that  was  not  to  be. 
Today,  we  read  of  President  Ford 
criticizing  "new  isolationism"  and  stat- 
ing that  "I  have  heard  that  song  before" 
and  "I  am  here  to  say  I  am  not  going  to 
dance  to  it." 

Even  more  incredibly,  we  read  of  Mr. 
Ford  describing  recent  events  as  "vali- 
dating" the  domino  theory.  "If  we  have 
one  country  after  another — allies  of  the 
United  States — losing  faith  in  our  word, 
losing  faith  in  our  agreements  with  them, 
yes,  I  think  the  first  one  to  go  could 
vitally  affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,"  the  President  is  reported, 
by  the  Washington  Post,  to  have  said  in 
South  Bend. 

I  almost  dispair  in  reading  such  words. 
The  President  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines  are  re- 
considering their  relations  with  the 
United  States,  thus  validating  a  domino 
theory. 

That  does  not  prove  a  domino  theory. 
That  merely  suggests  the  reality  of  a 


world  in  which  the  United  States  cannot 
control  the  future  of  peoples  half-way 
across  the  globe  who,  one  way  or  another, 
are  intent  upon  pursuing  their  own 
destiny. 

The  President  speaks  of  lost  faith  in 
American  promises. 

I  must  ask,  what  promises? 

Where  is  it  written — In  treaty  legally 
signed  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — which  is,  after  all, 
the  constitutional  way  of  conducting 
American  foreign  policy — that  we  are 
committed  to  guaranteeing  the  existence 
of  the  regime  of  Lon  Nol  in  Cambodia? 

Or  any  Cambodian  Government,  for 
that  matter? 

No  such  treaty  exists. 

Last  Saturday,  George  Will — who  can 
only  be  described  as  a  conservative — ad- 
dressed himself  in  his  column  to  the  sub- 
ject of  American  obligations  abroad: 

In  the  last  15  years,  since  the  supposedly 
Imprecise  Dwlght  Eisenhower  left  the  White 
House,  there  has  been  much  dangerously 
loose  Presidential  talk  about  our  Nation's 
International  obligations.  Now  another  Pres- 
ident is  playing  fut  and  loose  with  slippery 
concepts  .  .  . 

If  we  have  a  formal  "commitment"  to 
Cambodia,  It  was  made  in  secret  by  Mr.  Kis- 
singer and  kept  secret  from  the  American 
I>eople,  In  which  case  the  commitment  is 
spurious. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  commitment 
to  Cambodia. 

Whether  the  regime  of  Lon  Nol  sur- 
vives or  fails  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
security  of  the  American  people — which 
must  be,  when  one  reaches  the  bottom 
line,  the  true  test  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Other  than  international  responsibili- 
ties which  have  been  assumed  under  rec- 
ognized constitutional  procedures — and 
such  is  not  the  case  with  Cambodia — our 
responsibility  must  be  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  That  is  not  isolationism,  new  or 
old.  That  is  simply  a  statement  of  na- 
tional purpose,  and  I  might  add  that  I 
consider  it  our  national  purpose  to  reach 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  In  reaching  out,  let  it  be  with  the 
force  of  American  ideas  and  ideals,  not 
with  the  force  of  American  arms. 

That  brings  me  to  the  vote  yesterday 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  authorize  continuation  of 
American  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Cambodia  through  June  30. 

I  voted  against  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  during  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time,  when  the  Senate  takes  up  the 
Cambodian  aid  question.  It  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  amendments  to  end  both 
military  and  economic  aid. 

Those  amendments  are  still  being 
drafted. 

I  oppose  further  military  aid,  Mr. 
President,  quite  simply  because  it  is  time 
to  say,  "no  more." 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  American 
intervention  in  a  civil  war  on  the  Asian 
continent  is  futile. 

Whether  our  Intervention  Is  direct,  as 
It  was  in  Vietnam,  or  Indirect,  as  In  the 
case  of  American  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, the  United  States  will  not,  in  the 
final  analysis,  decide  the  outcome.  We 
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must  come  to  accept  the  lessons  we 
learned  in  the  past  decade — and  which 
the  French  learned  before  us:  The  people 
of  Indochina,  one  way  or  another,  for 
better  or  worse,  will  decide  who  governs 
them. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  "bloodbath." 
The  truth  is  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  hold,  it  could  hardly  be  worse  than 
the  present  death  and  destruction  on 
both  sides. 

That  leads  to  the  question  of  economic 
aid— a  question  which,  I  concede  in  all 
candor.  Is  much  more  difficult. 

As  one  who  supports  an  Increased  hu- 
manitarian assistance  in  areas  of  need 

especially  In  the  Sahara,  Bangladesh, 
and  other  areas  of  deprivation — it  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  oppose  economic  aid,  es- 
pecially food,  for  Cambodia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
in  the  present  instance,  American  eco- 
nomic aid  has  become  little  more  than 
another  tool  of  war.  The  aid  we  present- 
ly send  goes  not  to  those  who  most  need 
it  in  the  Provinces. 
It  goes  largely  to  the  military. 
Until  such  time  as  I  can  be  convinced 
that  American  economic  aid  for  Cam- 
bodia will  reach  the  people  who  need  It, 
then  I  must  vote  In  opposition. 

When  I  began  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  made  reference  not  only  to 
the  President's  speech  in  South  Bend  and 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  continue  aid,  but  also  to 
the  announcement  yesterday  that  $21  5 
million  has  been  "found"  which  Is  owed 
Cambodia. 

The  transparency  of  such  an  an- 
nouncement leaves  me  speechless. 

I  am  left  to  ask  only,  has  this  admin- 
istration no  shame? 

After  all  that  has  transpired,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ing of  Indochina  in  1972,  from  Ngo  DInh 
Diem  to  Nguyen  Van  Thieu— out  of  the 
whole  history  of  administration  decep- 
tion and  deceit,  must  we  accept  such  con- 
descending arrogance? 

I  hope  not,  for  our  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  reached  the  final  line.  Mr 
President. 
It  is  time  to  say,  no  more. 
It  Is  time,  once  and  for  all,  for  ever 
and  always,  to  write  "the  end"  to  the 
American  adventure  In  Indochina,  and 
to  turn  our  attention,  once  again,  to  the 
hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people,  the  men  and  women  to 
Whom  we  owe  our  allegiance. 


THE  ROOTS  OP  OUR  CAMBODIAN 
INVOLVEMENT:  A  HISTORIC 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  President,  the 
distinguished  foreign  affairs  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Stanley  Kamow,  has  written  a 
penetrating  account  of  the  sad  circum- 
stances by  which  American  military  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia  pulled  that  tiny, 
peaceful  nation  into  a  bloody  civil  war. 

Before  voting  any  more  arms  to  con- 
wnue  this  tragic  bloodshed  I  urge  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  to  read  Mr 
Kamow's  account  In  the  March  22,  1975 
New  Republic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cambodia — ^Th«  Roots  or  Intoi.vxmxkt 

(By  Stanley  Karnow) 
Five  years  ago  this  week  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk    was   overthrown    as    Cambodia's 
chief  of  state  by  a  group  of  rivals  under  the 
leadership  of  Oen.  Lon  Nol,  and  that  event 
set  the  stage  for  what  has  become,  since 
then,  one  of  the  most  destructive  episodes 
m  contemporary  history.  For  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Sihanouk's  ouster  to  strike  at  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  sanctuaries 
along  the  border  of  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S. 
enlarged   the  Indochina  conflagration,  and 
In  the  process  turned  Cambodia  Into  a  battle- 
field. And  the  devastation  of  that  formerly 
peaceful  land  continues.  Although  the  inept 
Lon  Nol  government  barely  controls  Its  cap- 
ital, the  Ford  administration  is  stiU  pressing 
Congress  to  grant  It  mUitary  aid  that  can 
only  aggravate  Cambodia's  agony.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  prolongation  of  the  fighting 
Is  preferable  to  the  bloodbath  that  might 
follow  a  takeover  by  the  Communist  insur- 
gents is  dubious,  since  the  rebels  are  unlikely 
to  kill  more  innocent  civUians  than  are  now 
being  slaughtered  by  the  rockets  promiscu- 
ously hitting  Pnompenh.  Equally  specious  Is 
the  thesis  that  Cambodia's  fall  would  affect 
the  status  of  South  Vietnam,  since  the  Cam- 
bodian   Communists   have    long   dominated 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Vietnamese  fron- 
tier. The  contention  that  Communists  have 
rejected  aU  attempts  to  compromise  also  rings 
hollow,   since   no   convincing   evidence   has 
been  presented  to  suggest  that  serious  nego- 
tiating efforts  have  been  tried.  Nor  is  there 
much  substance  to  President  Ford's  claim, 
as  he  put  it  the  other  day,  that  "If  we  aban- 
don our  allies  we  wUl  be  saying  to  aU  the 
world  that  war  pays,"  since  the  Cambodian 
confilct  was  initially  triggered  by  the  U.S. 
and  has  been  sustained  through  an  American 
commitment  to  the  Lon  Nol  regime  that  has 
no  legal  foundation.  Thus  the  "loss"  of  Cam- 
bodU  would  not  only  be  the  salvation  of 
the  Cambodians,  it  would  Impair  America's 
global  credibility  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
President    is    determined    to    perpetuate    a 
tragedy    that    was    meaningless    from    the 
beginning. 

It  Is  ironic,  looking  back  on  the  origins 
of  the  tJ.S.  Involvement  In  Cambodia,  that 
it  should  have  ever  taken  place.  For  In  the 
period  prior  to  the  coup  d'6tat  that  removed 
him,  SUianouk  was  actively  seeking  to  coop- 
erate with  the  UJS.  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  forces  that  had 
encamped  on  his  territory.  In  an  interview 
that  I  had  with  him  In  December  1967,  for 
example,  he  openly  acknowledged  that  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  were  operating  in- 
side Cambodia  and  conceded  that  he  would 
permit  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam  to  pur- 
sue them  across  his  frontier.  In  the  same 
conversation  he  invited  President  Johnson 
to  repair  the  ruptured  U.S.  relationship  with 
Cambodia  by  sending  an  emissary  to  Pnom- 
penh, and  the  visit  soon  afterward  of  Am- 
bassador Chester  Bowles  eventually  led  to 
the  resumption  of  Sihanouk's  diplomatic  ties 
with  Washington.  Consistent  with  this  ap- 
proach, Sihanouk  tacitly  allowed  the  Nixon 
administration  to  carry  on  its  secret  bomb- 
ings of  Communist  logistical  bases,  supply 
routes  and  manpower  concentrations  inside 
Cambodia,  and  he  even  authorized  his  officers 
to  pinpoint  targets  for  the  B-52s. 

Later,  estimating  that  the  US  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  would  leave  him  exposed  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  US  furnish  him  with  military 
and  economic  assistance  In  order  to  bulwark 
Cambodia  against  what  he  termed  the  "new 
Imperialism"  of  Asian  communism.  By  late 
1969,  therefore,  Sihanouk  was  angling  to  be- 
come an  American  client  so  that,  as  he  saw 


It,  Cambodia  could  be  protected  against  its 
traditional  Vietnamese  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  was  striving  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  to  guar- 
antee Cambodia's  neutrality. 

Sihanouk  has  charged  that  the  coup  that 
toppled  him  was  the  work  of  the  Central 
IntelUgence  Agency,  but  although  the  CIA 
had  conspired  against  him  In  the  past,  there 
Is  no  proof  thai.  It  was  responsible  for  de- 
posing him  in  March  1970.  The  action  against 
him  was  undertaken  by  a  faction  of  domestic 
adversaries  who,  for  sundry  motives,  yearned 
to  seize  power,  and  they  overthrew  Sihanouk 
while  he  was  visiting  Moscow.  At  that  stage 
it  seems  to  me,  the  US  mUsed  a  key  diplo- 
matic opportunity.  Anticipating  that  Siha- 
nouk's fall  might  tempt  the  US  and  South 
Vietnamese  to  thrust  Into  Cambodia  the 
French  proposed  that  an  International  con- 
ference based  on  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954  and  1962  be  caUed  to  consider  the  es- 
tablishment throughout  Indochina  of  "a 
zone  of  neutrality  and  peace,"  and  the  rec- 
ommendation was  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  until  It  was  spurned  by  the  Vietcong 
But  even  though  the  idea  appeared  to  make 
little  headway  at  first,  intensive  diplomatic 
efforts  might  have  kept  It  alive.  For  every 
country  concerned  with  the  fate  of  Cam- 
bodia was,  during  those  days,  striving  to 
reach  some  kind  of  accommodation  with  the 
Lon  Nol  government.  Despite  attacks  against 
their  offices,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong representatives  had  remained  in  Pnom- 
penh in  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
Lon  Nol;  so  had  the  Chinese  and  North  Ko- 
rean ambassadors  as  well  as  the  Soviet  en- 
voy. In  Washington,  meanwhUe,  the  State 
Department  was  also  receptive  to  diplomatic 
possibilities,  but  the  atmosphere  was  differ- 
ent In  the  VWilte  House— and  that  was  where 
decisions  were  made. 

Richard  Nixon  had  just  seen  the  movie 
Patton,  and  as  he  viewed  the  Cambodian  sit- 
uation he  was  itching  for  decisive  action.  The 
situation  In  Cambodia  was  far  from  clear 
Encouraged  by  Lon  Nol's  army,  Cambodians 
were  massacring  Vietnamese  residents  by  the 
thousands  whUe  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong.  having  Interpreted  the  coup  against 
Sihanouk  as  part  of  a  US  plot  aimed  at  them 
had  emerged  from  their  sanctuaries  and  were 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Pnompenh.  Neither 
Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  Rogers  nor  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird  was  enthusi- 
astic about  a  US  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  in 
part  because  of  its  cost  and  partlv  because 
they  feared  an  adverse  congressional  reaction 
but  the  Pentagon  and  the  US  military  com- 
mand in  Saigon  were  eager  for  an  assault 
and,  as  he  confided  to  a  friend.  Nixon  agreed 
that  he  could  not  let  the  Communists  "get 
away  with  murder." 

Accordingly  Nixon  began  In  the  middle  of 
April  to  take  the  small  steps  that  would  carry 
the  US  Into  Cambodia.  He  approved  the  se- 
cret shipment  of  6000  captured  Soviet  weap- 
ons from  Saigon  to  the  Cambodian  army, 
which  had  been  equipped  by  the  Russians, 
and  he  flew  some  2000  Cambodian  troops  who 
had  been  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  Pnompenh. 
By  AprU  24  he  had  decided  on  the  plan  to  go 
Into  Cambodia,  and  two  days  later,  after  see- 
ing Patton  a  second  time,  he  announced  It 
to  selected  members  of  his  cabinet.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  former  White  House  aide,  Nixon 
during  this  period  seemed  to  develop  the  sort 
of  aggressive  defenslveness  that  he  later  dis- 
played in  the  Watergate  affair.  On  one  occa- 
sion diu-ing  the  Cambodia  planning  he  told 
Henry  KUslnger,  then  hU  foreign  affairs  ad- 
viser, that  "the  liberals  are  waiting  to  see 
Nixon  let  Cambodia  go  down  the  drain  just 
the  way  Eisenhower  let  Cuba  go  down  the 
drain,"  and  at  another  time,  referring  to  set- 
backs he  had  recently  suffered  on  Capitol 
Hill,  he  said  that  "those  senators  think  they 
can  push  me  around,  but  I'll  show  them 
who's  tough."  Kissinger,  emulating  his  boss. 
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adopted  a  similar  attitude.  He  tcld  his  re- 
calcitrant assistants  that  "we  are  all  the 
President's  men"  and  must  obey  orders,  and, 
when  one  of  them  handed  in  his  resignation, 
Kissinger  told  him:  "Your  views  represent 
the  cowardice  of  the  Eastern  establishment." 

The  Cambodia  operation,  according  to  sev- 
eral senior  officials  who  worked  on  It,  was 
sloppy  from  the  start.  In  the  first  place,  prob- 
ably because  Laird  had  never  taken  the  idea 
seriously,  the  military  studies  were  obsolete, 
and  for  that  reason,  the  US  and  South  Viet- 
namese troojK  who  went  Into  Cambodia 
found  that  most  of  the  Commiuilsts  had 
flown  the  coop.  In  addition  no  thought  bad 
been  given  to  the  Impact  of  the  incursion 
at  home.  In  the  world  or  even  in  Cambodia 
itself.  Nixon  was  unprepared  for  the  storm 
of  protest  that  swept  the  US,  and  his  im- 
mediate reaction  was  to  blame  it  on  campus 
"bums."  He  dismissed  the  wave  of  Interna- 
tional criticism,  and  he  disregarded  the  fact 
that  the  Cambodians,  whom  he  bad  plunged 
into  war,  had  neither  the  taste  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  fight.  Lon  Nol  had  not  been  In- 
formed m  advance  of  the  US  Invasion,  and 
only  after  it  occurred  did  the  US  Embassy 
in  Pnompenh  draft  a  message  for  him  re- 
questing American  intervention.  He  was  so 
worried  by  the  new  development,  however, 
that  he  dispatched  his  family  to  the  security 
of  Singapore,  and  his  Instincts  were  accu- 
rate. He  perceived  that  the  conflict  would 
create  an  insurgency  that  would,  as  events 
have  proved,  ultimately  consume  Cambodia. 

It  Is  worth  revisiting  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's statements  and  measures  from  the 
time  of  the  US  invasion  until  the  end  of 
1970,  for  they  demonstrate  the  degree  to 
which  a  tactic  purportedly  designed  to  has- 
ten the  American  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  speed  up  the  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram rapidly  became  a  commitment  to  an- 
other war.  in  Cambodia.  On  May  6,  five  days 
after  the  invasion  began.  Laird  said  that 
"we  are  not  going  to  get  involved  with  the 
Cambodian  army,"  and  three  days  later 
Nixon  pledged  that  "our  logistical  support 
and  air  support  will  also  come  out"  when  the 
US  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  quit  Cam- 
bodia. In  early  June  the  tone  of  Nixon's  re- 
marks changed  subtly.  Now,  he  said,  the  US 
would  continue  to  fly  air  missions  "to  Inter- 
dict the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and  ma- 
teriel," and  a  month  after  that  he  reiterated 
that  Intention  more  strongly.  Another  month 
later  Vice  President  Agnew  said  that  "we're 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
Lon  Nol  government,"  and  although  a  State 
Department  spokesman  denied  that  this  rep- 
resented a  change  in  US  policy,  it  did.  By 
the  middle  of  November,  after  the  elections, 
the  administration  advised  Congress  that  the 
price  tag  for  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Cambodia  would  run  to  at  least  $285  million 
for  the  flscal  year,  and  Nixon  came  forth  with 
a  fresh  rationale  for  the  commitment.  The 
money  was  "probably  the  best  Investment  In 
foreign  assistance  that  the  US  has  made  in 
my  political  lifetime,"  he  said,  explaining 
that  the  Cambodians  were  tying  down  40,000 
Communists  who  would  otherwise  "be  over 
killing  Americans."  Within  a  few  months 
Nixon  would  describe  the  American  obliga- 
tion to  the  Lon  Nol  regime  as  "the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  its  purest  form" — meaaiing,  as  I 
understood  it  then  and  do  today,  that  the 
chief  executive  feels  that  he  can  delegate 
the  implementation  of  US  policy  to  a  for- 
eign surrogate  without  reference  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

Under  American  auspices  the  Cambodian 
army  was  enlarged  sixfold  within  a  year  to 
about  180.000  men.  But  many  of  these  sol- 
diers were  poorly  trained  and  many  more 
were  phantoms,  put  on  rosters  by  their  of- 
ficers to  earn  fat  profits  from  funds  for  ficti- 
tious troops.  An  attempt  to  deploy  the  Cam- 
bodian army  In  a  plncer  movement  against 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  In  late 


1970  ended  In  disaster,  and,  in  a  report  writ- 
ten at  that  time,  James  Lowenstein  and 
Richard  Moose  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staS  noted  that  between 
pne-third  and  one-half  of  the  country  was 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  Lon  Nol 
regime.  At  that  stage  the  Cambodian  army 
was  dealing  mainly  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  But  the  Cambodian  Insurgents, 
who  numbered  only  about  5,000  men  in  1970, 
were  beginning  to  flesh  out  their  ranks,  and 
their  force  grew  rapidly.  By  early  1972  most 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  had 
crossed  Into  Vietnam  for  the  offeiislve  that 
preceded  Hanoi's  decision  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  US,  and  the  Cambodian  in- 
surgents, who  Include  hard-core  Communists 
trained  by  the  Vietmlnh  and  elements  loyal 
to  Sihanouk,  were  able  to  manage  their  own 
rebellion.  Little  is  known  about  them  or  their 
field  commander,  ESiieu  Samphan,  but  US 
intelligence  sources  estimate  that  they  now 
comprise  about  60,000  men,  about  a  third  of 
them  currently  surrounding  Phnom  Penh. 
A  high-level  State  Department  oflicial  offered 
the  view  a  few  days  ago  that  the  rebels  would 
never  have  made  such  spectacular  progress 
if  the  US  had  not  intervened  in  Cambodia, 
and  he  added:  "We'd  be  even  more  deeply 
involved  if  it  hadn't  been  for  congressional 
pressure.  Congress  can  take  credit  for  the 
fact  that  Cambodia  didn't  become  another 
Vietnam." 

That  view  differs  radically  from  the  of- 
ficial administration  line  that  Congress,  by 
forcing  a  halt  to  US  bombing  of  Cambodia 
In  August  1973,  encouraged  the  Communists 
to  continue  fighting  and  so  thwarted  at- 
tempts by  Kissinger  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  The  story,  as  Kissinger 
has  been  telling  it,  is  that  be  persuaded 
Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lal  to  arrange  a 
meeting  for  him  with  Sihanouk  in  Peking, 
but  that  the  encounter  was  cancelled  after 
Congress  voted  to  stop  the  bombing  in  July 
1973.  One  question  raised  by  this  tale  is 
why  Kissinger  did  not  advise  Sens.  Clifford 
Case  and  Prank  Church,  the  sponsors  of 
the  bombing-halt  legislation,  that  he  bad  a 
negotiating  prospect  and  ask  them  to  post- 
pone their  amendment.  It  is  also  strange 
that  Kissinger  should  have  taken  that  pos- 
sibility seriously  when,  in  background  talks 
with  reporters  at  the  time,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Sihanouk  was  merely  a  figure- 
head who  had  no  real  authority.  For  what- 
ever it  is  worth,  Sihanouk  told  me  during 
an  Interview  in  Peking  In  May  1973  that  be 
had  twice  sought  to  open  discussions  with 
Kissinger  but  was  rebuffed  on  both  occa- 
sions. John  Gunther  Dean,  the  US  ambassa- 
dor in  Pnompenh,  was  also  spurned  by  Kis- 
singer last  year  when  he  proposed  that  an 
attempt  be  made  to  contact  Khleu  Samphan, 
who  was  then  traveling  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  Cam- 
bodian insurgents  have  nothing  more  to 
negotiate  except  the  surrender  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government,  since  even  another  dose  of 
US  aid  cannot  save  the  decrepit  Pnompenh 
regime.  The  best  that  one  can  hope  for  Is 
that  the  Commtinists  are  lenient  when  they 
finally  take  over.  Sihanouk  pledged  in  an 
interview  last  week  that  there  would  be  no 
bloodbath,  but  it  might  be  useful  If  the 
US  could  persuade  him  to  make  that  prom- 
ise official.  If  blood  continues  to  flow  In 
Cambodia,  however,  It  will  have  been  the  fault 
of  a  peculiar  US  conceit  that  small  countries 
are  e.xpendable  and  that  major  powers  are 
above  morality. 


NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN  ESTATE 
TAXLA"WS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress is  faced  with  some  urgent  matters 
in  the  area  of  tax  legislation.  Presently 
we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  directing  tax 


relief  to  our  troubled  economy.  Later  in 
the  session  it  is  expected  that  Congress 
will  take  up  the  broader  questions  of  tax 
changes  and  reforms. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  our  tax  laws 
needing  immediate  attention  is  the  out- 
dated size  of  the  exemption  from  estate 
taxes.  While  there  is  still  a  definite  need 
for  estate  taxes,  I  feel  that  the  present 
exemption  is  too  low.  Property  values 
have  nearly  tripled  since  the  original  ex- 
emption was  written  into  the  tax  laws  in 
1942.  Consequently,  the  estate  taxes 
reach  far  below  the  large  estates  orig- 
inally intended  to  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
Family  farms  and  small  businesses  face 
difficult  burdens  with  exemption  at  its 
present  level. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  House  to  increase  the 
exemption  to  various  amounts.  I  have 
chosen  to  cosponsor  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Church,  S.  658,  which  would 
increase  the  exemption  to  $120,000.  This 
appears  to  be  a  realistic  figure,  although 
I  would  not  oppose  bills  which  would  In- 
crease the  exemption  to  a  different 
amount. 

Recently  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Capitol  Journal  in  Salem,  Oreg.,  wrote 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need  for 
changes  in  estate  taxes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  The  Salem   (Oreg.)    Capital  Journal, 
Mar.  7,  1975] 
Tax  Laws  Ahe  Wiping  Out  Family  . 
Business  in  U.S. 

Didn't  the  theory  work,  or  was  someone 
lying  to  us  all  along? 

The  inheritance  tax,  for  better  or  worse, 
has  destroyed  the  America  we  once  knew 
and  cherished,  at  least  in  nostalgia. 

We  grew  up  thinking  the  inheritance  tax 
was  a  great  egalitarian  device  to  keep  the 
haves  from  eventually  having  everything.  Not 
only  was  the  tax  an  easy  way  of  filling  a 
corner  of  the  federal  treasury  (and  helping 
state  bank  accounts  slightly,  too),  but  it 
would  prevent  the  rise  of  another  Roths- 
child family.  Compounding  of  wealth  without 
any  diminution  made  the  clan  so  rich  It 
bought  and  sold  countries  (Prance  and 
Mexico,  to  name  just  two),  raised  armies 
and  financed  hemisphere-wide  industries.  No 
Individual  business  or  industry  possibly 
could  survive  against  them  In  competition. 

Death,  ttixes  and  wars  have  sundered  the 
Rothschild  empire  considerably. 

But  few  Individual  businesses  and  indus- 
tries remain  anyway.  The  Inheritance  tax 
laws  and  related  taxing  regulations  have 
done  far  more  in  this  century  than  have 
multi-national  financial  dynasties  to  kill  off 
small,  medium  and  even  large  separate  firms. 

The  inheritance  tax  hasn't  saved  the  '  3ier- 
ica  of  small  businesses  and  family  farms.  It 
has  wiped  them  out. 

Now  the  big  western  cattle  ranches,  some 
of  which  have  withstood  tax  onslaughts,  are 
nearlng  extinction.  The  National  Cattleman's 
Association,  meeting  last  month  in  Las  Vegas, 
launched  a  national  campaign  to  save  the 
remaining  ranches  by  urging  Congress  to 
modify  the  tax  laws. 

Some  cattlemen  predicted  the  last  ranch 
will  be  abandoned  or  turned  into  a  sub- 
division within  15  years — with  no  beef  left 
for  America. 

Others  point  out  that  no  sizable  ranch 
can    survive    two   deaths   and   two   inherl- 
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tance  payments.  There's  Just  no  way  to  raise 
that  much  money. 

The  identical  thing  has  happened  to  lo- 
cally-owned stores,  mills  and  service  firms. 

Take  Salem.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  wei« 
four  or  five  locally-owned  (or  Oregon-owned) 
department  stores,  several  dozen  major  spe- 
cialty shops  largely  owned  by  their  proprie- 
tors, and  many  locally-owned  and  Oregon- 
owned  supermarkets.  The  paper  mill  was 
partly  owned  locaUy,  and  bad  local  people 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Both  newspapers 
were  locally  owned. 

All  of  the  above  now  are  part  of  national 
corporations.  It's  hard  to  find  a  locaUy  owned 
firm  with  40  or  50  employes  today. 

Inheritance  taxes,  or  the  anticipation  of 
them  by  middle-aged  owners  (coupled  with 
laws  on  capital  gains  and  tax-free  mergers) 
have  been  involved  In  most  of  these  changes. 

These  have  affected  Just  about  every  un- 
dertaking. In  a  decade  or  a  decade  and  a 
half  we  might  be  writing  a  story  about  the 
last  local  business  In  Salem,  or  Oregon,  or 
the  Northwest. 

The  cattlemen  urge  vast  changes  to  halt 
the  move.  Key  among  them  is  exempting 
the  first  $260,000  of  value  in  an  estate  from 
inheritance  taxes  (the  first  $60,000  now  Is 
exempted). 

That  would  be  a  help  In  almost  all  fields. 
But  we  doubt  vc  would  do  more  than  pro- 
long the  demise  for  another  generation. 

Capital  gains  laws,  merger  laws.  Income 
tax  codes  and  many  other  laws  and  regula- 
tions would  have  to  be  modified  to  turn  the 
thing  around.  And  the  effect  would  be  so 
profound  as  to  amount  to  a  massive  change 
in  public  policy  for  the  country.  We  just 
don't  see  the  seeds  of  this  kind  of  a  change 
yet.  There  are  too  many  advantages  in  this 
situation  for  those  able  to  lobby  for  the 
status  quo. 

In  other  words,  the  haves  can  have  more, 
and  probably  wUl.  The  rich  will  get  richer, 
and  aU  200  mUlIon  of  us  will  work  for  some- 
one else,  who  works  for  someone  else, 
who  .  .  .  (Welch) 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
ABORTION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10,  1975,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
resumed  public  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court's  controversial  and  far-reaching 
abortion  decisions.  As  the  sponsor  of 
two  amendments  now  under  considera- 
tion, I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
testimony  of  Robert  Bym,  the  distin- 
guished professor  of  law  at  Fordham 
University.  Mr.  Bym  is  an  eloquent  and 
learned  advocate  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  life  for  all  Americans.  He  has 
provided  the  subcommittee  with  factual 
data,  and  expert  opinion  on  the  legal 
ramifications  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. I  believe  that  his  statement 
merits  the  consideration  of  this  body 
and  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Robert  M.  Byrn,  Esq. 
introduction 

As  I  understand  it,  today's  hearings  are 
concerned  with  the  "secondary  effects"  of 
we  constitutional  amendments  which  have 
5«h  proposed  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
wmrfs  abortion  decisions  of  January  22, 
1973.  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  mat- 


ters In  two  law  review  articles  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  with,  and  as  a  part 
of,  this  statement.' 

There  are  two  types  of  amendments: 

(a)  the  so-called  "States  Rights  Amend- 
ments" which  purport  to  invest  In  the  leg- 
islative process  the  power  to  regulate,  per- 
mit or  prohibit  abortion,  and 

(b)  the  Human  Life  Amendments  (S.J.R. 
6,   10,  and   11)    the  purposes  of  which   are 

(I)  assure  Fourteenth  and  Fifth  Amendment 
personhood.  vis  a  vis  the  right  to  live,  to 
unborn  children  and  to  other  unwanted 
human  beings  who  might  be  endangered 
by  the  jurisprudence  of  Roe  v.  Wade  and 

(II)  to  protect  against  the  exclusion  of  the 
lives  of  any  class  of  human  beings,  qua 
class,  from  the  protection  of  the  law  which 
in  this  context  will  almost  Invariably  mean 
the  criminal  law.  (The  fundamental  goal  of 
a  Penal  Code  is  that  "the  people  .  .  .  may  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  property,  and  other 
Interests  .  .  .  ."  (S.  1.  94th  Congress.  1st 
Sess.,  1/15/75). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Human 
Life  Amendments  are  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  right  to  live  and  with  the  pro- 
tection of  that  right  against  deliberate  in- 
vasion. There  is  no  Intent  to  Intrude  upon 
other  areas  of  the  law  nor  do  I  see  how  a 
rational  reading  of  the  Amendments  can 
unearth  a  different  Intent. 

Motivated  by  genuine  concern,  some  have 
asked  probing  questions  about  the  effects  of 
the  Amendments  and  these  questions  deserve 
answers.  However,  others  In  the  public  forum 
have  seemed  less  Interested  in  genuine  dialog 
than  they  are  in  conjuring  up  surrealistic 
spectres  of  a  breakdown  in  the  legal  system. 
Although  I  trust  the  common  sense  discre- 
tion of  this  Subcommittee  to  demand  some 
colorable  basis  in  law  for  these  flimsy 
spectres,  nevertheless  we  deal  here  with  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  The  seriousness  of 
this  responsibility  has  led  me  to  draft  this 
lengthy  and,  I  hope,  comprehensive  memo- 
randum, covering  both  the  real  and  the 
surreal. 

Finally,  since  the  witnesses  you  have  called 
today  are  lawyers,  I  presume  your  Interest  is 
in  the  legal  and  jurisprudential  implications 
of  the  Amendments.  I  leave  the  battle  of  sta- 
tistics to  the  statisticians. 

With  all  of  the  above  in  mind,  I  have  un- 
dertaken in  this  statement  to  pose  and  an- 
swer a  number  of  questions  on  the  effects  of 
the  Amendments. 

/.  What  u-ill  be  the  effect  of  a  "States  Rights" 
amendment? 
A  "States  Rights"  Amendment  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  the  following: 
A.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of  state  leg- 
islatures to  enact  restrictive  abortion  laws. 
According  to  Roe  v.  Wade.  Due  Process  In  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Includes  the  right 
to  abort,  and  states  may  not  restrict  that 
right  for  the  benefit  of  the  unborn  child,  at 
least  until  after  viability,  because  the  un- 
born child  has  no  fundamental  right  to  live. 
A  States  Rights  Amendment  does  not  pur- 
port to  recognize  any  right  in  the  child;  it 
merely  removes  a  federal  constitutional  in- 
hibition from  certain  governmental  conduct. 
In  other  words,  the  basic  holding  in  Wade 
that  the  unborn  child  has  no  fundamental 
right  to  live  would  be  untouched.  Further,  a 
States  Rights  Amendment  does  not  purport 
to  amend  the  Due  Process  Clause  in  state 
constitutions.  Thus,  W.ade  would  remain  the 
law  of  the  land  to  this  extent:  let  us  suppose 
that  a  States  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
ratified.  State  X  enacts  a  restrictive  abortion 
law;  the  law  Is  challenged  In  the  appropriate 
court  of  State  X  as  violative  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  In  that  state's  constitution; 
the  court  casts  about  for  precedent  on  the 
meaning  of  Due  Process  In  this  context;  it 
lights  upon  the  most  authoritative  decision 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Roe  V.  Wade;  the  court  notes  that  the  subse- 
quently enacted  States  Rights  Amendment 
did  not  create  a  federal  constitutional  right 
of  unborn  children  to  live,  nor  did  it  amend 
the  State  X's  constitution  thus  the  court  on 
the  persuasive  authority  of  Wade  declares 
State  X's  restrictive  abortion  law  unconsti- 
tutional. What  has  been  accomplished? 

The  outcome  I  have  suggested  is  not  un- 
reasonable. Nor  would  the  addition  to  tb© 
amendment  of  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
unborn  child  is  a  human  being  necessarily 
produce  a  different  result.  In  declaring  Wis- 
consin's abortion  statute  unconstitutional, 
the  court  in  Babbits  v.  McCann,  310  P.  Supp. 
293  (E.  D.  Wis.),  appeal  dismissed,  400  U.S.  1 
(1970)  stated:  "For  the  piuTJoses  of  this  de- 
cision, we  think  it  is  sufficient  to  conclude 
that  the  mother's  interests  [privacy]  are  su- 
perior to  that  of  an  unquickened  embryo, 
whether  the  embryo  Is  mere  protoplasm  as 
the  plaintiff  contends,  or  a  human  being,  as 
the  Wisconsin  Statute  declares."  310  P.  Supp. 
at  301.  Might  not  the  coxu-t  in  State  X  reach 
the  same  result? 

At  the  very  least,  there  exists  a  reason- 
able doubt  whether  a  States  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  assure  to  state  legislatures  the 
right  to  enact  restrictive  abortion  laws. 

B.  A  cheapening  of  human  life:  The  ulti- 
mate issue  in  teh  abortion  debate  has  al- 
ways been  whether  the  law  should  recognize 
that  the  unborn  child  has  a  right  to  live 
which  is  superior  to  competing  claims  in- 
volving values  less  than  life  Itself.  Con- 
stitutional purists  may  argue  whether  a 
state  has  a  right  to  restrict  abortion  in  the 
same  way  that  It  may  restrict  hunting  ani- 
mals, but  the  participants  in  the  abortion 
debate  have  not  spoken  on  this  level.  The 
focus  has  been  on  human  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  one  sincerely  doubts  that  this 
Subcommittee  would  be  holding  hearings. 
Thus  any  amendment  proposed  by  this  Sub- 
committee will  be  taken  as  a  judgment  on 
the  central  issue:  the  value  of  human  life. 
A  States  Rights  Amendment,  in  effect, 
recognizes  that  an  unborn  child  is  a  human 
being,  but  denies  that  the  child  has  a  fun- 
damental right  to  live.  Yet  few  would  deny 
that  the  right  to  life  Is  to  constitutional 
dimension : 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rlgbs  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  majorities.  .  .  . 
One's  right  to  life  .  .  .  depend (s)  on  the  out- 
come of  no  elections."  West  Virginia  State 
Bd.  of  Educ.  V.  Barnette.  319  U.S.  624,  638 
(1943). 

"One  might  fairly  say  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
in  general,  and  the  Due  Proc3ss  clause  la 
particular,  that  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  fragile  values  of  a  vulnerable  citi- 
zenry from  the  overbearing  concern  for  ef- 
flclency  and  efficacy  which  may  characterize 
praiseworthy  government  officials  no  less,  and 
perhaps  more,  than  mediocre  ones."  Stanley 
v.  JlliTiois,  405  U.S.,  645,  656   (1972). 

On  Its  face,  a  States  Rights  Amendment 
puts  that  "fragile  value  of  a  vulnerable  citi- 
zenry." the  right  to  live,  at  the  perpetual 
mercy  of  shifting  legislative  majorities 
(rather  than  "beyond  the  reach  of  majori- 
ties") and  makes  it  dependent  upon  the  out. 
come  of  bitter  political  campaigns  (althougl 
it  ought  "depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elec- 
tions"). Prof.  John  T.  Noonan  has  written 
"The  worst  of  the  consequences  of  Roe  and 
Doe  Is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
law  can  say  who  Is  not  a  human  being." 
Noonan,  Why  a  Constitutional  Amendment? 
1  Human  Life  Rev.  26.  32  (1975).  Perhaps 
the  worst  Is  yet  to  come:  a  States  Rights 
Amendment  which  expounds  the  principle 
that  some  human  beings  are  not  human 
persons-that  they  do  not  possess  a  funda- 
mental right  to  live. 

Consider  the  cheapening  effect  on  huma- 
life.  A  restrictive  abortion  law.  avowedly  tt 
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tended  to  protect  human  life,  might  be  en- 
acted In  one  state  legislative  session  and 
repealed  in  the  next  as  the  composition  of 
the  legislature  changes— and  so  on  ad  In- 
finitum. One  official,  a  governor  exercising 
a  veto,  might  deny  the  right  to  live  to  hund- 
dreds  of  thosuands.  State  A  might  severly 
restrict  abortion  in  response  to  claims  that 
the  unborn  child  Is  a  human  being  with  a 
human  right  to  live.  Neighboring  State  B 
might  be  the  abortion  capital  of  the  world. 
The  right  to  life  would  predictably  become 
a  political  tennis  ball.  Life  and  the  laws  gov- 
erning Its  protection  would  be  cheapened. 

C.  Political  agony.  At  least  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Wade,  by  Inventing  a  "right"  to 
abort,  please  one  side  of  the  abortion  debate. 
A  State  Rights  Amendment  will  please  no 
one.  For  the  foreseeable  future  abortion 
would  be  the  central  Issue  In  state  politi- 
cal campaigns.  On  the  most  pragmatic  of 
levels,  state  lawnmakers  must  live  In  terror 
of  a  State  Rights  Amendment.  What  legis- 
lator wants  to  face  abortion  as  a  campaign 
Issue  in  perpetuity ! 

Frankly  I  believe  that  this  Subcommittee 
would  be  engaging  In  an  exercise  In  futility 
were  it  to  propose  a  States  Rights  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  would  have  no  chance 
of  ratification.  No  one  wants  it.  To  propose 
a  hopeless  Amendment  might  seem  a  politi- 
cally expedient  way  out,  but  I  am  convinced 
from  the  history  of  these  hearings  that  this 
Is  not  what  the  Subcommittee  seeks. 

The  abortion  Issue  will  be  resolved  only 
when  the  people  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
decide  whether  all  human  beings  have  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  live.  Only  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  presents  that 
choice. 

//.  Will  a  Human  Life  Amendment,  (a) 
framed  in  terms  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth  ATnendments  and  (b)  restricted  to 
the  right  to  live,  cause  "chaos"  in  constitu- 
tional, property,  tort,  and  social  welfare 
law? 

A.  Restriction  to  the  right  to  live. 
Given  the  purpose  of  a  Human  Life  Amend- 
ment. It  makes  sense  to  restrict  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  right  to  live  Inherent  In  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  With  respect  to  unborn  chil- 
dren, the  right  to  live  would  Include  the  right 
to  be  free  of  aggressive  human  experimen- 
tation. A  famous  New  Tork  decision  con- 
cludes that  "This  guarantee  Is  not  construed 
m  any  narrow  or  technical  sense.  The  right 
to  life  may  be  Invaded  without  Its  destruc- 
tion ...  the  right  to  life  Includes  the  right 
of  an  Individual  to  his  body  In  Its  complete- 
ness and  without  dismemberment."  BerthoU 
v.  O'Reilly.  74  N.Y.  509,  515  (1879) .  Any  medi- 
cal experimentation  on  the  unborn  chUd  not 
Intended  for  the  medical  benefit  of  that  child 
would  clearly  violate  the  child's  right  to 
live— to  the  completeness  of  his  body— with- 
in Bertholf.  In  no  way  does  this  Interpreta- 
tion give  the  unborn  child  more  rights  than 
ms  afterborn  coimterparts.  Modern  law  gen- 
erally prohibits  the  performance  of  medical 
procedures  upon  a  chUd  or  other  person 
deemed  Incompetent  of  consent  unless  the 
procedures,  arc  for  the  medical  benefit  of  that 
person  see,  e.g..  Annotation,  35  ALR  3d  692 

B.  The  unbom's  tort  and  property  rights 
will  not  be  diminished.  »'*"•'     ?5"" 

Where  the  rights  of  the  unborn  child  were 
at  stake,  the  law  prior  to  Roe  v.  Wade  was 
completing  a  process  of  universal  evolution 
«'!*'"'Li""  protection  of  these  rights.  See 
Note.  The  Law  and  the  Unborn  Child-  the 
Legal  and  Logical  Inconsistences,  46  Notre 
Dame  Law.  349  (1971).  Typically  this  evolu- 
tionary process  occurred  In  an  orderly  way 
in  the  states  by  court  decision  and  legislative 
enactment.  The  Supreme  Court  In  Wade  saw 
no  Inconsistency  between  Its  holding  that 
the  unborn  chUd  is  a  non-person  the  already 
evolved  tort  and  property  rights  of  the  chUd 
(93  S.  Ct.  706,  731) .  It  Is  difficult  to  see,  there- 
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tore,  how  llmlthig  a  Human  Life  Amendment 
to  the  right  to  Uve  will  in  any  way  diminish 
these  rights  or  prevent  their  further  evolu- 
tion. 

PlnaUy,  there  Is  constitutional  precedent 
for  limiting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
unborn  (outside  the  basic  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  live)  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing their  legal  personhood  In  other  areas 
of  the  law.  In  Montana  v.  Rogers,  278  F.  2d 
68,  aff'd  nom.,  Montana  v.  Kennedy,  366  TJJ3. 
308  (1961),  plaintiff  argued  that  though  he 
was  born  outside  the  United  States,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  citizen  because  he  was  con- 
ceived within  the  United  States.  The  Coxirt 
held  (278  F.  2d  at  72) : 

"Whatever  rights  may  accrue  to  an  un- 
born child  by  the  operation  of  the  common 
law  and  by  statute.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Foiu-- 
teenth  Amendment  limits  citizenship  to  per- 
sons 'born  •   •  •  In  the  United  States.'" 

Why  also  may  not  the  Human  Ufe  Amend- 
ment now  be  limited  to  the  unborn  chUd's 
right  to  Uve  "whatever  rights  may  accrue  to 
an  unborn  child  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  law  and  by  statute  .  .  .",  and  with- 
out diminishing  these  rights  In  anyway? 

C.  No  expansion  of  the  unborn's  tort  and 
property  rights  will  be  mandated. 

The  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
speak  of  "life,  liberty  or  property."  The  Hu- 
man Life  Amendment  speaks  only  of  life 
The  Amendment  wUl  not  mandate  a  change 
in  property  law. 

With  respect  to  tort  law.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  a  Human  Life  Amendment  will 
mandate  a  personal  Injury  action  In  favor 
of  the  unborn  child  whUe  stlU  In  the  womb, 
and  the  problems  of  proof  would  be  Insur- 
mountable. 

The  premise  Is  specious.  The  spectre  Is 
surrealistic. 

There  Is  no  Inconsistency  between  legal 
personhood  and  the  denial  of  a  tort  cause  of 
action  because  of  uncevtainty  In  proof.  More 
specifically,  It  has  been  held  that  the  denial 
of  a  tort  action  for  intrauterine  Injuries  un- 
less and  until  the  injured  child  Is  born  alive 
Is  not  a  denial  that  the  unborn  child  is  a 
being  In  esse  to  whom  legal  duties  are  owed. 
Rather  it  Is  based  on  difficulties  In  proof. 
See  Matter  of  Logan,  4  Misc.  2d  283,  156 
N.Y.S.  2d  49.  affirmed,  2  A.D.  2d  842,  156 
N.Y.S.  2d  152,  affirmed.  3  N.Y.  2d  800,  166 
N.Y.S.  2d  3  (1956);  Marko  v.  Phila.  Trans 
Co.,  420  Pa.  124.  164  A.  2d  502  (1966),  and 
the  two  principles  are  not  Inconsistent.  Id. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  past  opponents  of 
permissive  abortion  have  argued  that  if  the 
unborn  Is  a  legal  person  In  tort  law.  Instinct 
as  it  Is  with  pragmatism,  he  must  also  be  a 
legal  person  under  the  principled  guarantee 
of  life  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  That 
the  argument  Is  valid  does  not  mean  that  Its 
converse  must  also  be  true.  A  guarantee  of 
the  right  to  life  In  a  Human  Life  Amend- 
ment wUl  not  wipe  out  of  tort  law  such 
pragmatic  considerations  as  uncertainty  of 
proof  and  expediency  In  the  distribution  of 
risk  of  loss.  The  Human  Life  Amendment 
will  mandate  no  change  In  tort  law. 

D.  No  disruption  of  constitutional  law 
(e.g..  the  decennial  census  and  legislative 
apportionment)  will  occur. 

The  Human  Life  Amendment  sets  out  to 
redefine  the  word  "person"  only  as  that 
word  Is  used  In  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  To  the  extent  that  that  "per- 
son" In  other  Articles  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  not  heretofore  Included 
unborn  chUdren,  it  will  not  Include  them 
after  ratification  of  the  Himian  Life  Amend- 
ment. For  Instance,  Article  I,  Section  n  pro- 
vides for  a  decennial  census.  Unborn  chll- 
dres  have  not  heretofore  been  counted  In  the 
census.  Since  the  Human  Life  Amendment 
does  not  purport  to  amend  the  meaning  of 
"person"  In  Article  I.  unborn  children  will 
stUl  not  be  counted  In  the  census  after  rati- 
fication.   Similarly,    apportionment    of    the 


House  of  Representatives  (Article  I.  Section 
n;  Amendment  XIV.  Section  n)  is  ulti- 
mately founded  upon  Article  I.  Westberry  v 
Sanders,  376  U.S.  1  (1963).  Hence,  Congre^ 
slonal  apportionment  will  be  unaffected. 

Further,  the  Human  Life  Amendment  1b 
limited  to  the  right  to  life.  The  propriety  of 
legislative  apportionment  within  the  states 
Is  determined  by  "the  right  of  suffrage,"  as 
that  right  is  protected  by  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause,  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533 
655  (1964).  not  by  the  right  to  life.  Thus 
neither  the  apportionment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  nor  of  state  legislative  bodies 
will  in  any  way  be  affected  by  a  Human  Life 
Amendment. 

Finally,  It  is  to  l>e  noted  that  for  purposes 
of  some  rights,  corporations  are  persons 
within  Section  I  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. They  are  not  counted  In  a  census  or 
figured  Into  legislative  apportionment. 

The  census  and  reapportionment  objec- 
tions, as  well  as  other  claims  of  disruption 
In  constitutional  law,  are  frivolous. 

E.  Reforms  of  social  welfare  will  be  facili- 
tated. 

Passage  of  a  Human  Life  Amendment  wlU 
facilitate  reforms  of  social  welfare  law  In  the 
following  ways : 

1.  Removal  of  coercion  to  abort,  and  restor- 
ation of  legislative  discretion  In  the  equitable 
and  humane  disbursement  public  assistance 
funds.  Following  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  social  en- 
gineers of  the  abortion  movement  began  a 
campaign  to  coerce  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals to  open  up  their  doors  to  abortionists. 
While  they  have  been  unsuccessful  as  to  the 
latter,  most  cases  now  require  public  general 
hospitals  to  make  their  facilities  available  for 
the  performance  of  abortion.  In  New  York, 
while  municipal  hospitals  were  operating 
efficient  abortatorla,  people  were  dying  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and 
personnel  on  other  hospital  services,  the 
reason  being  (according  to  a  director  of  the 
corporation  that  runs  the  municipal  hos- 
pitals) that  much  needed  funds  were  being 
used  for  abortions.  (See  discussions  at  18  St. 
LouU  L.J.  400-401,  submitted  herewith.) 

As  a  corollary  to  the  coercion  on  hospitals, 
arguments  are  now  being  made  that  Con- 
gress cannot  constitutionally  exclude  abor- 
tions from  medical  welfare  legislation  and 
that  unborn  children  are  not  properly  in- 
cludable In  programs  for  Aid  to  FamUies  with 
Dependent  Children. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  general  there  Is 
no  separate  constitutional  right  to  public 
welfare.  (Cf..  discussion  at  18  St.  Louis  L.J. 
400.  submitted  herewith.)  A  Human  Life 
Amendment,  restricted  to  the  right  to  live, 
will  not  create  such  a  constitutional  right. 
Thus  the  Human  Life  Amendment  will  re- 
move the  coercive  effect  of  Roe  v.  Wade  and 
restore  to  legislatures  the  discretion  to  dis- 
burse public  assistance  tunds  In  an  equitable 
and  himiane  manner. 

2.  Decline  In  the  bias  against  the  children 
of  the  poor.  In  an  action  testing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  New  York's  permissive  abortion 
law.  In  which  I  was  Involved  as  guardian 
of  certain  unborn  children,  an  amicus  brief 
was  filed  In  support  of  the  law  on  behalf  of 
certain  prestigious  private  agencies.  The 
amlcl  commented  that  New  York's  permissive 
law  had  "accomplished  Its  beneficent  pur- 
poses." Among  the  accomplished  purposes  was 
(Brief  Amlcl  Curiae  on  behalf  of  Citizens 
Committee  for  Children  et  al,  page  3,  sub- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Coiui;  of  Appeals  In 
Bym  V.  N.Y.C.  Health  A  Hasp.  Corp.,  31  N.Y. 
2d  194,  286  NJE.  Sd  887,  335  N.TB.  2d  390. 
appeal  dismissed,  410  TJS.  949  (1973) ) : 

"Similarly,  It  appears  that  discrimination 
against  the  poor  and  non-white  has  been 
substantially  eliminated.  Thus.  In  New  York 
City  in  1960/1961  the  ratio  of  therapeutic 
abortions  per  1.000  deliveries  was  2.6  for  white 
women,  .6  for  Negro  women,  and  .1  for  Puerto 
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Blcan  women.  Memorandum  of  Assembly- 
woman Constance  Cook,  R.  237.  During  the 
first  nine  months  under  the  new  law.  abor- 
tions were  performed  on  New  York  City  resi- 
dents at  the  rate  of  less  than  3  for  every  10 
live  births  among  the  City's  Puerto  Rlcan 
community.  4  for  every  10  live  births  among 
whites,  and  about  6  for  every  10  live  births 
among  blacks.  J.  Pakter  and  F.  Nelson  Abor- 
tion in  New  York  City:  The  First  Nine 
Months,  3  Family  Planning  Per^>ectlves,  No. 
S,at8  (July  1971)." 

One  Is  given  pause  to  wonder  why  It  Is 
"discrimination"  when  the  ratio  of  govern- 
ment-approved abortions  Is  higher  for 
whites  than  for  blacks  and  "beneficent"  when 
it  Is  higher  for  blacks  than  for  whites — 
when  the  lives  of  six  unborn  black  children 
are  deliberately  aborted  for  every  ten  black 
children  who  are  born  alive.  Recently  an  In- 
fluential In  New  York  colunmlst  exalted 
abortion  as  "A  kind  of  surgery,  moreover, 
that  many  Americans  accept  as  socially  con- 
structive in  a  nation  that  cannot  feed  Its 
populace  and  Is  running  out  of  vital  non- 
renewable resources."  Van  Home,  An  Anti- 
Verdict,  N.Y.  Post.  2/17/75  at  p.  20.  She 
continued : 

"The  cost  of  maintaining  the  chUdren  of 
the  poor  comes  to  well  over  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  number  of  children  on  welfare  rolls  has 
tripled  In  the  past  ten  years.  The  poor  of 
Chicago  have  had,  for  many  years,  a  birth 
rate  almost  on  a  par  with  that  of  India.  We 
have  long  since  exceeded  our  optimum  min- 
imum papulation.  Poor  families  breed  more 
promiscuously  than  affluent  families. 

"If  we  care  about  the  quality  of  life,  if  we 
recognize  that  today's  unwanted  children 
are  too  often  tomorrow's  criminals,  addicts 
and  public  charges,  well  encourage  birth 
control  and — when  a  woman  requests  It — 
abortion." 

Ashley  Montagu  and  Oarret  Hardin  have 
written  the  bottom  line  to  this  bias  against 
the  children  of  the  poor:  "I  consider  it  a 
crime  against  himiianlty  to  bring  a  child  Into 
the  world  .  .  .  who  Itself  menaces  .  .  .  the 
quality  of  the  society  Into  which  It  was  bom." 
(Letter  from  Ashley  Montagu  to  the  N.Y. 
Times,  Mar.  9,  1967.  at  page  38.);  "If  the 
total  circumstances  are  such  that  the  child 
bom  at  a  particular  time  and  under  partic- 
ular circumstances  will  not  receive  a  fair 
shake  In  life,  then  she  [the  mother]  should 
know  .  .  .  that  she  has  no  right  to  continue 
the  pregnancy.  ...  It  may  seem  a  rather 
cold  hearted  thing  to  say,  but  we  should 
make  abortions  available  to  keep  down  our 
taxes,  but  let  us  not  hestltate  to  say  this  If 
such  a  statement  will  move  legislators  to  do 
what  they  should  do  anyway.  ...  In  this 
field,  as  In  so  many  others,  economic  Interest 
and  ethical  Interest  fortunately  coincide." 
(Garret  Hardin,  quoted  In  N.Y.  Times,  May 
12.  1969,  at  page  66). 

As  Grace  Ollvarez  wrote  In  her  separate 
statement  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth,  "The 
poor  cry  out  for  justice  and  equality  and  we 
respond  with  legalized  abortion." 

One  Is  also  given  pause  to  question  sta- 
tistics on  reduced  maternal  mortality  rates 
among  the  poor.  (See  discussion  In  188  St. 
Louis  L.J.  400-401,  submitted  herewith) .  For 
Instance : 

1.  Should  we  not  Include  In  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  statistics  the  poor  who  have 
suffered  and  died  In  municipal  hospitals 
because  funds,  which  should  have  been  used 
for  lifesavlng,  were  used  for  abortion? 

2.  Should  we  not  ask  why,  for  many 
months  after  New  York's  permissive  abortion 
law  became  effective  In  July,  1970,  subway 
placards  advertised  the  advisability,  from  a 
health  standpoint,  of  early  abortion,  while 
no  placards  advertised  the  availability  to 
the  poor  of  ordinary  health  services  Including 
early  prenatal  care? » 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


With  the  enactment  of  k.  Human  Life 
Amendment,  with  its  facial  emphasis  on  the 
Inestimable  value  of  a  human  life  at  Its  com- 
mon-denominator level,  we  can  look  forward 
to  an  Increased  awareness  of  our  moral  ob- 
ligation to  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
society — the  unborn  children  of  the  poor. 
Saving  these  lives — not  killing  them — Is  what 
"benificent"  Is  all  about. 
///.  Will  not  all  illegal  abortion  become  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree? 

The  question  assumes  that  any  legislative 
grading  which  results  In  a  variation  in 
punishment  among  Intentional  homicides 
runs  afoul  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  asstunptlon  Is  wrong.  A  distinction 
must  be  made  between  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  the  lives  of  a  class  of  persons,  qua 
class,  from  the  law's  protection,  and  an  In- 
formed legislative  judgment  on  the  appro- 
priate punishment  for  particular  offenders 
or  families  of  offenses.  The  former  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  It  would  represent  a  legislative  judg- 
ment that  a  whole  class  of  human  beings 
are  nonpersons — contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Human  Life  Amendment.  The  latter 
would  not.  The  purposes  of  a  Human  Life 
Amendment  is  not  to  legislate  degrees  of 
homicide,  nor  will  that  be  Its  effect  .^ 

A  valid  legislative  judgment  on  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  for  Illegal  abortion  may 
be  based  on  a  variety  of  factors : 

1.  The  degree  of  malice.  The  law  recognizes 
"degrees  of  evil"  and  "a  state  Is  not  con- 
strained In  the  exercise  of  Its  police  power 
to  Ignore  experience  which  marks  a  class 
of  offenders  or  a  family  of  offenses  for  special 
treatment."  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma.  316  U.S. 
635,  540  (1942) .  Killing  an  unborn  child  may. 
In  legislative  judgment,  Involve  less  per- 
sonal malice  than  killing  a  child  after  birth, 
and  a  legislature  may  choose  to  downgrade 
the  punishment  accordingly.  Certainly  there 
Is  precedent  for  It.  At  various  times,  state 
courts  have  spoken  of  the  right  to  life  of 
the  unborn  child  as  "sacred  and  unalien- 
able." State  V.  Moore,  25  Iowa  128.  135-36 
(1868);  People  v.  Sessions.  56  Mich.  694.  596. 
26  N.W.  291.  293  (1886);  Gleitman  v.  Cos- 
grave,  49  N.J.  22.  30-31.  227  A.2d  689,  693 
(1967)  or  as  entitled  "to  the  same  protection 
as  that  guaranteed  to  human  beings  In  ex- 
trauterine life."  Trent  v.  State.  15  Ala.  App. 
486.  73  So.  834,  836  (1916),  cert  denied,  198 
Ala.  696,  72  So.  1022  (1917).  It  is  evident 
from  the  language  In  each  of  these  cases, 
that  the  courts  considered  the  lives  of  the 
unborn  children  to  be  as  valuable  as  after- 
born  lives.  Yet  in  no  instance  did  the  con- 
temporary state  abortion  statute  categorize 
abortion  as  mtu-der  in  the  first  degree.  (The 
statutes  are  collected  in  Quay,  Justifiable 
Abortion,  49  Georgetown  L.J.  395,  447-620 
(1961).)  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Human 
Life  Amendment,  reaffirming  the  judgment 
of  these  courts  on  the  sacredness,  unallen- 
ablUty  and  entitlement  to  protection  of  the 
lives  of  unborn  children,  should  now  result 
in  a  mandatory  categorization  of  abortion 
as  murder  in  the  first  agree.* 

Additional  precedent  for  legislative  grad- 
ing of  intentional  homicides  on  the  basic 
of  malice  may  be  found  in  statutes  outside 
the  abortion  field  such  as  the  New  York 
statute  which  labels  aiding  and  abetting  a 
suicide  as  murder  unless  It  is  done  without 
the  use  of  duress  or  deception  in  which  case 
it  Is  manslaugher  In  the  second  degree  (N.Y. 
Penal  Law  55  125.25:  125.15).  Here  again 
there  Is  a  differentiation  in  the  degree  of 
malice.'  Similar  to  the  suicide  gradation  Is 
an  Intentional  homicide  committed  imder 
the  Influence  of  extreme  emotional  distress. 
It  too  may  be  lower  in  degree  than  other 
homicides  on  the  basis  of  lesser  malice.  (See 
e.g..  N.Y.  Penal  Law  55  125.25;   125.20.) 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  legislative  judgment  to  downgrade 


the  crime  from  the  highest  degree  of  homi- 
cide Is  not  grounded  in  any  finding  that  the 
victims  or  class  of  victims  are  less  than  hu- 
man persons  which  would  be  the  case  If  a 
class  were  totally  excluded  from  the  law's 
protection.  It  is  based  on  the  varying  de- 
grees of  malice  typical  to  the  different  situ- 
ations. Any  argument  that  a  leglslatiu-e  may 
not  make  such  a  judgment — that  all  in- 
tention killings  must  be  treated  alike  regard- 
less of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  killer — is  a 
regressive  and  reactionary  return  to  the 
barbarous  days  of  the  criminal  law." 

2.  The  degree  of  empathy.  It  has  not  been 
unusual  In  the  past  to  downgrade  certain 
homicide  offenses  because  of  the  empathy 
which  the  Jury  predictably  feels  for  the 
plight  of  the  offender.  The  jury  might  be 
unwilling  to  convict  of  a  higher  degree  of 
the  crime  but  would  convict  of  a  leaser  de- 
gree. This  Is  so  even  though  the  downgrtid- 
Ing  results  In  different  punishments  for  of- 
fenders who.  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
victims'  personhood  and  their  own  mens  rea. 
are  equally  guilty.  Illustrative  of  such  stat- 
utes are  those  which  punish  vehicular  homi- 
cides less  severly  than  other  culoably.  negli- 
gent homicides.  See  Bym.  Homicide  Under 
the  Proposed  New  York  Penal  Law.  33  Pord- 
ham  L.  Rev.  173,  204-205.  n.  186  (citing,  1963 
Interim  Report  of  the  N.Y.  State  Temporary 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Penal  Law 
and  Criminal  Code  at  page  40) . 

Given  the  pressures  that  frequently  sur- 
round the  decision  to  abort,  a  legislature 
may  determine  that  a  Jury  would  typically 
be  unwilling  to  convict  the  offender  of  the 
highest  degree  of  homicide.  As  In  the  case 
of  vehicular  homicide,  the  crime  may  be 
downgraded.  Neither  the  legislative  down- 
grading nor  the  Jury's  unwillingness  to  con- 
vict of  a  higher  degree  signify  an  approval 
of  the  crime  or  a  devaluation  of  the  victim. 
They  are  merely  expressions  of  empathy  for 
(but  not  total  toleration  of)  certain  of- 
fenders. 

3.  ITie  requirement  of  community  security. 
Legislatures  may  decide  that  the  security 
and  basic  order  of  the  community  demand 
that  some  Intentional  homicides  be  punished 
more  severely  than  others.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  victims  are  all  Constitutional 
persons  and  the  offenders  are  all  equally 
malicious.  For  instance,  might  not  a  legis- 
lature validly  determine  that  the  Intentional 
killing  of  a  police  officer  In  the  course  of 
hla  duties  should  be  punished  as  murder  in 
the  first  degree  while  other  homicides  are 
downgraded?  (Cf.  New  York  Penal  Law 
55  125.27.  12555).  Mieht  not  a  le^slat"re 
make  a  similar  determination  with  respect 
of  distinguishing  between  the  killing  of  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  persons? 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  abortion 
would  not  have  to  be  cate^rlzed  as  murder 
In  the  first  degree  under  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  A^ain  It  must  be  oointed  out. 
however,  that  there  Is  a  fundamental,  generic 
difference  between  the  validity  of  downgrad- 
ing a  crime  for  anv  of  these  reasons  and  the 
invalldltv  of  to*allv  removlne  an  entire  class 
of  human  persons  from  the  law's  protection. 
IV.  Will  not  every  other  rulpahle  kitHno  of 
an  unborn  child  by  a  third  person  result 
necessarily  in  a  conviction  of  that  third 
person  of  some  dearee  of  homicide? 
I  would  refer  back  to  the  nurpases  of  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  (Introduction, 
suora)  and  the  discretion  oossessed  bv  lee- 
islfttures  to  enact  criminal  laws  consistent 
vrith  these  purooses.  (ITT.,  sunra^ .  In  view 
of  the  purposes  and  the  discretion.  It  Is 
clear  that  legislatures  will  retain  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  decide  whether  to  incriminate 
culpable  killings  of  unborn  children  where 
the  failure  to  Incriminate  will  not  result  In 
a  denial  of  the  law's  protection.  Whether  It 
be  felony  murder,  involuntary  manslaughter 
(negligence) ,  an  assault  on  a  pregnant  wom- 
an, or  any  other  crime  which  might  result 
In  the  death  of  an  unborn  child,  the  protec- 
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tlon  that  the  law  aSords  the  pregnant  woman 
and  to  society  In  general  will  devolve  upon 
the  child.  A  felon,  a  reckless  driver,  or  an 
assailant  of  a  pregnant  woman  Is  guilty  of 
a  crime  whether  or  not  he  is  punished  for 
the  resulting  death  of  the  uobom  child.  The 
unborn  child  la  protected  by  the  vmibrella 
of  the  predicate  crime.  Thus  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  to  Incriminate  the  death  of 
the  child  in  such  cases  involves  no  issue  of 
a  dental  of  the  law's  protection  to  the  lives 
of  an  entire  class.  Such,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  with  legalized  abortion. 
V.  Will  a  Human  Life  Amendment  have  the 

effect  of  enacting  into  law  sectarian  reli- 

gious  dogma? 

The  better  view  of  the  history  of  abortion 
In  Anglo- American  criminal  law  is  this:  Rely- 
ing on  contemporary  science  to  determine 
when  a  new  human  life  begins,  the  law  has 
sought  to  protect  that  life,  qua  human  being, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  biological  ex- 
istence. In  the  early  criminal  law,  that  mo- 
ment was  taken  to  be  quickening  because 
contemporary  science,  with  knowledge  that 
it  then  possessed,  could  not  assure  the  law 
that  a  living  human  being  existed  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  child  was  felt  to  move. 
Even  then,  abortion  after  quickening  was 
not  homicide  unless  the  child  were  born  alive 
and  then  died  because  in  the  event  of  a 
stillbirth  it  was  practically  Impossible  to 
prove  that  the  abortion  had  caused  the 
death.  As  science  progressed,  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  human  life  begins  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conception.  The  law  then  sought 
ways  to  protect  unborn  children  prior  to 
quickening — even  prior  to  the  earliest  time 
tliat  an  accurate  pregnancy  test  cculd  be 
performed.  Ultimately,  this  protection  was 
accomolished  by  incriminating  conduct  in- 
tended to  produce  an  abortion  without  re- 
quiring that  the  woman  be  pregnant.  (An 
extensive  review  of  the  history  of  Anglo- 
American  abortion  law  is  contained  in  41 
Fordham  L.  Rev.  814-839,  submitted  here- 
with.) 

Before  the  abortion  movement  of  the  nine- 
teen-sixties,  the  law's  approach  to  abortion 
had  been  an  Interdisciplinary  mix  of  the 
secular,  scientific  identification  of  the  bio- 
logical beginning  of  the  life  of  a  new  human 
being  with  an  overall  Jurisprudential  Judg- 
ment on  the  inestimable  value  of  human  life, 
as  human,  as  its  common-denominator  level. 

Some  would  prefer  to  recast  this  secular- 
Jurlsprudentlal  rationale  of  the  unborn 
child's  right  to  live  Into  one  of  religious 
sect.arianism.  Obviously  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  innocent  human  life  hats  over- 
tones that  are  of  religious  concern.  However, 
the  matter  is  also  of  vital  secular  concern. 
This  was  clear  at  Nuernberg.  In  one  of  the 
Nuernberg  military  trials,  the  Indictment 
charged,  inter  alia,  that  "Eastern  Women 
workers  were  induced  or  forced  to  undergo 
abortions."  U.S.  v.  Greifelt.  4  Trials  of  War 
Criminals  Before  the  Nuernberg  Military 
Tribunal  613  (Gov  Pr.  Off.) .  but  the  rights  of 
unborn  children  also  entered  the  case.  The 
prosecution  Introduced  Into  evidence  a  cap- 
tured German  document  (dat«d  October  30. 
1943^  which  commented  on  the  "objections 
of  a  minority  of  reactlonarv  Catholic  physi- 
cians" to  the  decree  on  interruption  of  preg- 
nancy of  female  Eastern  workers  and  female 
Pole"?.  Td.  at  1082.  First  among  the  doctors' 
oblertlons  was  that  "the  decree  was  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  obligation  of  a  phy- 
sician to  preserv-e  life"  Id.  The  relevance  of 
the  document  became  clear  In  the  prosecu- 
tor's closing  brief.  In  addition  to  arguing 
that  Eastern  women  had  been  denied  the 
law's  protection  by  being  encouraged  or  even 
forced  to  undergo  abortions,  the  prosecu- 
tion urged  (Id.  at  1077).  "But  protection  of 
the  law  was  denied  to  unborn  children  of 
Russian  and  Polish  women  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many." (Emphasis  added.)  Note  that  the 
reference  Is  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
children  themselves.  Unless  the  unborn  chil- 


dren were  human  persons,  the  American 
prosecutor,  arguing  before  a  court  of  Ameri- 
can Judges,  would  have  limited  his  brief  to 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  women, 
since  only  "persons"  are  entitled  to  the  equ.\l 
protection  of  the  laws.  Unborn  children  were 
considered  to  be  human  persons  at  Nuern- 
berg. The  objection  of  the  Catholic  physi- 
cians that  the  abortion  decree  violated  "the 
moral  obligation  of  a  physician  to  preserve 
life"  was  translated  into  the  broader,  legal 
objection  that  "protection  of  the  law  was 
denied  to  unborn  children  .  .  ."  The  prosecu- 
tor's point  was  no  less  valid  because  It  had 
previously  been  made  in  moral  terms  by 
physicians  whose  objections  the  German  gov- 
ernment had  dismissed  with  such  pejorative 
labels  as  "Cithollc"  and  "reactionary." 

A  law  which  has  a  valid  secular  purpose 
will  not  b=  struck  down  because  It  coinci- 
dentally  embraces  the  theology  of  a  particu- 
lar religious  sect.  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366 
U.S.  420  (1961)  (Sunday  Closing  Laws). 
Further,  as  the  Nuernberg  abortion  trial 
teaches  us.  a  moral  principle  may  have  a 
legal  counterpart.  American  law  is  not  de- 
void of  conscience. 

Respect  for  the  fundamental  right  to  live 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  single 
religious  sect.  Nor  can  the  vital,  secular- 
jurisprudentlal  concerns  of  a  Human  Life 
Amendment  be  distorted  bv  charges  of  sec- 
t.irtanlsm. 

VI.    How    uiU    a    Human    Life   Amendment 

affect  an  abortion  to  prevent  the  death  of 

the  pregnant  woman? 

S.J.R.  6  does  not  provide  for  an  exception 
for  maternal  llfesaving  abortions.  S.J.R.  10 
ard  11  do  so  provide,  but  in  differing  lan- 
guage. Several  questions  arise. 

A.  Will  an  exception  clause,  limited  to 
maternal  llfesaving  abortions,  cheapen  hu- 
man life? 

The  right  to  life  we  speak  of  Is  the  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudential  ideal  of  the  fundamental 
sanctity  and  equality  of  human  life  at  its 
common-denominator  level.  There  Is  no  in- 
sanctlty  and  equality  of  human  life  at  its 
consistency  between  that  ideal  and  a  mater- 
nal llfesaving  exception  to  illegal  abortion. 
Neither  the  ideal  nor  human  life  Itself  will 
be  cheapened  by  Including  the  exception  In 
a  Human  Life  Amendment. 

1.  The  fundamental  sanctity  of  life. 

The  American  ideal  of  the  fundamental 
sanctity  of  life  and  maternal  llfesaving  ex- 
ception have  coexisted  in  our  law  since  the 
first  abortion  statutes  were  enacted.  Con- 
sider : 

Alabama:  In  Trent  v.  State,  15  Ala.  App. 
485,  488,  73  So.  834,  836  (1916),  cert,  denied. 
198  Ala.  695,  73  So.  1002  (1917),  the  Court, 
in  expounding  the  purpose  of  Alabama's 
abortion  statute  asked  rhetorically  "[D]oes 
not  the  new  being,  from  the  first  day  of  its 
uterine  life,  acquire  a  legal  and  moral  status 
that  entitles  it  to  the  same  protection  as  that 
guaranteed  to  human  beings  in  extrauterine 
life?"  (Quoting  and  adopting  Transactions, 
Medical  Association  of  Alabama  265-72 
1911)).  Even  though  the  Alabama  abortion 
statute  contained  an  exception  for  an  abor- 
tion "necessary  to  preserve  her  life"  (see 
Quay.  Justifiable  Abortion,  49  Georgetown 
L.J.  395,  447  ( 1961 ) ,  the  Court  viewed  the  un- 
born child  as  a  legal  person  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  his  extrauterine  counter- 
part. 

Iowa:  In  State  v.  Moore,  25  Iowa  128,  135- 
36  (1868).  the  Court,  speaking  of  the  un- 
born child,  stated.  "The  right  to  life  and  to 
personal  safety  is  not  only  sacred  in  the 
estimation  of  the  common  law,  but  it  Is  in- 
alienable." It  is  true  that  the  abortion  in 
Afoore  occurred  after  quickening  but  "no 
mention  is  made  of  that  fact  in  the  opinion," 
State  V.  Harris.  90  Kan.  807,  813,  136  P.  264, 
266.  (1913),  and  the  Court  was  obviously 
speaking  of  the  "sacred"  and  "inalienable" 
right  to  life  of  all  unborn  children.  The  Iowa 


abortion  statute,  in  force  at  the  time,  per- 
mitted an  abortion  "necessary  to  preserve  the 
life  of  such  woman."  Quay,  supra,  470. 

Michigan:  Referring  to  the  unborn  child, 
the  Court  in  People  v.  Sessions,  58  Mich.  594 
596,  26  N.W.  291,  293  (1886)  stated,  "At  com- 
mon law  life  is  not  only  sacred  but  is  inalien- 
able.  To  attempt  to  produce  an  abortion  or 
miscarriage,  except  when  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother  under  advice  of  med- 
ical men.  Is  an  unlawful  act  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  child  and  dan- 
erous  to  the  mother."  Obviously,  the  Court 
saw  no  Inconsistency  between  the  "sacred" 
and  "inalienable"  right  to  life  of  the  child 
and  a  maternal  life-saving  abortion.  The 
Michigan  statute  at  the  time  contained  an 
exception  for  such  abortion.  Quay,  supra, 
483-84. 

New  Jersey:  In  Gleitman  v.  Cosgrove,  49 
N.J.  22,  227  A2d  689  (1967),  plaintiff's  hus- 
band, wife  and  child  sought  damages  from 
two  doctors  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Gleitman 
during  her  pregnancy.  The  Gleitmans  alleged 
that  their  child  had  been  born  with  grave 
defects  after  the  doctors  failed  to  warn  them 
that  an  attack  of  German  measles  suffered 
by  the  mother  during  pregnancy  might  result 
in  birth  defects.  The  failure  to  give  warning, 
it  was  alleged,  deprived  the  family  of  the  op- 
portunity of  terminating  the  pregnancy.  In 
affirming  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint, 
the  majority  of  the  court  emphasized  the  pri- 
macy of  the  child's  right  to  live  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  a  different  ques- 
tion would  be  presented  if  the  pregnancy  had 
threatened  the  mother's  life  (49  N.J.  at  30-31, 
227  A.2d  at  693 )  : 

"The  right  to  life  is  inalienable  in  our  so- 
ciety. .  .  .  We  are  not  faced  here  with  the 
necessity  of  balancing  the  mother's  life 
against  that  of  her  child.  The  sanctity  of  the 
single  human  life  is  the  decisive  factor  In 
this  suit  in  tort.  Eugenic  considerations  are 
not  controlling.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  the  breeding  of  prize  cattle.  It  may 
have  been  easier  for  the  mother  and  less  ex- 
pensive for  the  father  to  have  terminated  the 
life  of  their  child  while  he  was  an  embryo, 
but  these  alleged  detriments  cannot  stand 
against  the  preclousness  of  a  single  human 
life  to  support  a  remedy  In  tort." 

The  New  Jersey  abortion  statute,  in  force 
when  Gleitman  was  decided,  fcrbade  abor- 
tions performed  "maliciously  or  without  law- 
ful justification,"  (Quay,  supra,  495)  but 
the  phrase  was  interpreted  to  be  confined 
to  an  exception  to  preserve  the  mother's  life. 
State  V.  Moretti.  52  N.J.  182,  244  A.2d  499, 
cert,  den.,  393  U.S.  952  (1968) . 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  Iowa  (1868), 
Michigan  (1886).  Alabama  (1916).  and  New 
Jrsey  ( 1967)  decisions  and  statutes  that  the 
American  ideal  of  the  sanctity  of  life  and  a 
maternal  llfesaving  exception  have  never 
been  regarded  as  inconsistent. 

2.  The  fundamental  equality  of  life. 

A  maternal  llfesaving  exception  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  American  ideal  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  human  life  at  its 
common-denominator  level.  The  exception 
can  be  justified  at  law  under  the  doctrine 
of  "legal  necessity"  which  applies  equally  to 
afterborn  persons.  (See  discussion  at  41 
Fordham  Law  Review  853-54,  submitted 
herewith). 

B.  Would  other  exceptions  be  consistent 
with  the  right  to  life? 

Any  exceptions  beyond  maternal  llfesaving 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  American  Ideal,  of 
the  value  of  human  life. 

When  one  aborts  to  prevent  maternal 
death,  he  acts  to  save  life;  the  life  of  the 
child  Is  not  subordinated  to  a  lesser  value 
than  life  Itself,  and  typically  there  Is  regret 
at  the  life  lost.  Other  abortions  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  intended  to  preserve  men- 
tal tranquility;  there  Is  no  parity  of  values, 
and  most  frequently  the  true  Intent  Is  to  kUl 
a  burdensome  life.  Furthermore,  how  Is  one 
to  justify  exceptions  (beyond  llfesaving)  in 
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certain  instances  and  not  others?  Mental 
tranquility  will  vary  from  woman  to  woman. 
Woman  X  might  be  much  more  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  having  to  interrupt  her 
postgraduate  university  education  because  of 
a  pregnancy  due  to  contraceptive  failure 
than  Woman  Y  whose  unborn  child  has  been 
diagnosed  as  defective.  How  can  one  justify 
80  exception  for  Woman  Y  and  not  for 
Woman  X?  Moreover,  might  not  Woman  Y, 
m  a  given  situation,  be  more  disturbed  than 
Woman  Z  v;ho  has  become  pregnant  as  the 
result  of  rape?  Under  these  circumstances, 
can  an  abortion  be  justified  for  Woman  Z 
and  not  for  Woman  Y? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  all  three  cases  an 
Innocent  child  will  be  killed  by  the  abortion. 
In  no  sense,  even  In  the  case  of  rape,  can  the 
child  be  called  an  aggressor.  Killing  the 
child  Is  not  self-defense,  i.e.,  "defensive  force 
against  felonious  attack."  (Model  Penal  Code, 
Tent.  Draft  No.  8,  pages  16-17.)  The  child 
does  nC^^  threaten  "unlawful  violence"  or 
"unlawful  force"  the  appearance  of  which 
are  requisites  for  self-defense.  (Id.  at  17.)' 
The  child  Is  not  the  rapist.  We  do  not  punish 
the  rapist  without  proof  oif  guilt  of  the  crime 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  unborn  child  of  rape  is  inno- 
cent of  any  crime. 

Nor  can  Woman  Z  be  distinguished  from 
Woman  X  and  Y  on  the  ground  that  Woman 
Z  did  not  Intend  to  have  sexual  intercourse, 
while  Woman  X  and  Y  did.  Childbearing  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  a  punishment  for  volun- 
tary sexual  Intercourse  and  withholding 
abortion  cannot  be  justified  on  that  ground. 
Woman  X  did  not  intend  to  conceive  at  all 
and  Woman  Y  did  not  Intend  to  conceive  a 
defective  child.  What  occurred  is  not  the 
"fault"  of  either  of  them  anymore  than 
Woman  Z's  pregnancy  is  her  "fault."  On  the 
basis  of  "fault"  they  are  indistinguishable. 
And  so  are  their  unborn  children  indistin- 
guishable as  innocent  human  beings.  It  is 
the  deliberate  causing  of  the  death  of  an 
unborn  child  for  a  value  less  than  life  itself 
which  renders  abortion  the  antithesis  of  the 
American  ideal  of  the  fundamental  sanctity 
and  equality  of  life  in  the  case  of  all  three 
women.  Thus.  It  Is  not  possible  to  write  into 
the  Amendment  a  limited  number  of  ex- 
ceptions beyond  maternal  llfesaving  without, 
on  the  one  hand,  doing  violence  to  the  ideal 
of  the  fundamental  sanctity  and  equality  of 
life  and.  on  the  other,  unjustifiably  differ- 
entiating among  pregnant  v.omen. 

It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  every  direct 
abortion  is  immoral.  It  is  also  my  personal 
belief  that  termination  of  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy or  removal  of  a  pregnant  cancerous 
uterus  Is  not  immoral  though  in  each  case 
the  death  of  an  innocent  child  results.  The 
bases  for  thesw  personal  beliefs  are  not  rele- 
vant to  this  statement.  Relevant  Indeed, 
however,  are  the  factors  common  to  a  direct 
abortion  to  save  the  mother's  life  and  the  re- 
moval of  an  ecopic  pregnancy.  I.e.,  an  un- 
born child  dies;  the  mother's  life  is  saved, 
and  the  traditional  American  ideal  of  the 
value  of  life  Is  undisturbed. 

C.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  not  in- 
cluding any  exception  clause,  e.g.,  S.J.R.  6? 

The  effect  would  be  uncertainty.  Assuming 
that  an  exception  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  pregnant  woman  is  justifiable  (A.  supra) 
and  other  exceptions  are  not  (B,  supra),  the 
Amendment  should  provide  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  appropriate  exception. 

Even  if  the  Amendment  contained  no  spe- 
cific maternal  llfesaving  exception,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  exception  would  be  read 
into  it  on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  restric- 
tive abortion  laws  and  the  doctrine  of  "legal 
necessity."  (A.  and  B.,  supra).  Nevertheless, 
fears  have  been  expressed  that  a  cotu-t  might 
overturn  a  statutory  maternal  llfesaving  ex- 
ception on  the  grounds  that  the  Human  Life 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Amendment  omits  It.  To  dispel  any  doubts, 
the  exception.  In  some  form,  should  be  In- 
cluded. 

From  another  point  of  view,  failure  to  In- 
clude the  exception  might  lead  to  other  ex- 
ceptions being  read  Into  the  Amendment, 
including,  for  Instances,  the  specious  psychi- 
atric-health abortion.  New  Jersey's  abortion 
statute,  which  condemned  abortions  per- 
formed "maliciously  or  without  lawfrd  justi- 
fication" was  interpreted  to  be  confined  to 
an  execptlon  to  preserve  the  mother's  life 
in  State  v.  Moretti,  52  N.J.  182,  244  A.2d  499. 
cert,  den.,  393  U.S.  952  (1968).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Massachusetts  statute,  which  pro- 
scribed abortional  acts  "unlawfully"  done 
was  held  to  include  an  exception  for  the 
"health"  of  the  woman  In  Kudish  v  Board 
of  Registration,  356  Mass.  98,  248  N.E.  2d 
264  ( 1969) .  The  teaching  of  these  cases  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  is  evident  that  If  excep- 
tions to  the  Amendment  are  assuredly  to  be 
confined  to  maternal  llfesaving  situations, 
then  the  exception  must  be  spelled  out  In 
those  terms. 

D.  Is  there  a  difference  in  effect  between 
the  exception  clauses  in  S.J.R.  10  and  S J  R 
11? 

It  may  be  that  ultimately  there  will  be 
no  differences  in  how  the  exception  clauses 
operate.  However  S.J.R.  11  seems  preferable 
for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  protection  of  S.J.R.  11  is  facially 
universal  (as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
right  to  live),  leaving  it  to  state  legislature 
to  enact  the  exception.  This  has  traditionally 
been  the  province  of  the  states  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  constitution. 

2.  S.J.R.  11  more  clearly  limits  the  excep- 
tion to  maternal  llfesaving. 

3.  S.J.R  II  more  clearly  provides  the  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  unborn  child  by  re- 
ferring to  "medical  procedures."  In  each  case, 
the  doctor  must  make  a  reasonable  and  good 
faith  judgment  that  an  abortion  Is  required 
and  another  medical  procedure  will  not 
suffice.  As  amongst  various  types  of  abortion, 
he  must  choose  the  method,  consistent  with 
preventing  the  death  of  the  mother,  which 
will  most  likely  produce  a  live  birth  and 
provide  the  best  opportunity  to  preserve  the 
child's  life. 

VII.  How  will  a  Human  Life  Amendment 
affect  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
women? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  women  will  be  different  under 
a  Human  Life  Amendment  from  what  they 
were  under  a  restrictive  abortion  law  prior 
to  Roe  V.  Wade  (and  the  abortion  movement 
of  the  nineteen-slxtles).  Almost  universally 
these  laws  had  the  effect  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  unborn  children,  as  a  class,  against 
abortion  except  when  necessary  to  prevent 
the  death  of  the  mother.  As  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  ad  terrorem  spectres  of  gov- 
ernment Invasion  of  the  womb  and  tort  and 
criminal  liability  for  Inadvertent  miscarriages 
did  not  materialize  under  prior  abortion 
laws:  why  should  we  give  them  credence 
now? 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  effects  of  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  on  women: 

A.  Will  the  Amendment  mandate  incrimi- 
nation of  the  Illegally  aborted  woman? 

Prior  to  Roe  v.  Wade,  some  stat?s  penalized 
the  illegally  aborted  woman;  others  did  not. 
The  exclusion  of  women  from  criminality  has 
historical  and  pragmatic  roots. 

Historically  the  woman  "did  not  stand 
legally  In  the  situation  of  an  accomplice; 
for  although  she,  no  doubt,  participated 
in  the  moral  offence  impttted  to  the  de- 
fendant she  could  not  have  been  indicted 
for  that  offence;  the  law  regards  her  rather 
as  the  victim  than  the  perpetrator  of  the 
crime."  Dunn  v.  People,  29  NY.  523.  527 
(1864).  As  a  "victim,"  the  law  deemed  her 
consent  a  nullity.  "I  conclude  that  at  com- 
mon law  the  act  of  producing  an  abortion 


W£is  always  an  assault,  for  the  double  reason 
that  a  woman  was  not  deemed  abled  to  as- 
sent to  an  unlawful  act  against  herself,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  consenting  to  the  murder  of  an 
unborn  infant.  .  .  ."  State  v.  Famam,  82 
Ore.  211,  217  161  P.  417,  419   (1916)8 

Pragmatically,  conviction  of  the  abor- 
tionist frequently  depended  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  aborted  woman;  and  the 
woman  could  hardly  be  expected  to  testify 
if  her  testimony  automatically  Incriminated 
her.  See  People  v.  Nixon,  42  Michigan  App. 
332,  343,  201  N.W.  2d  635,  646  (1972)  (con- 
curring and  dissenting  opinion).  An  omis- 
sion to  incriminate  the  woman  might  be  no 
more  than  a  statutory  grant  of  immunity. 
Historically  and  pragmatically,  the  con- 
stitutional personhood  of  the  child  would 
not  seem  to  require  incrimination  of  the 
aborted  woman.  However,  should  the  means 
of  a  relatively  simple  self-abortion  become 
commonly  available,  a  question  might  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  failure  to  incrimi- 
nate the  woman  is  not  really  a  class  exclu- 
sion of  the  lives  of  unborn  children  from 
the  law's  protection. 

B.  Will  the  Amendment  mandate  the  Im- 
position of  tort  and  criminal  liability  upon 
the  woman  for  an  Inadvertent  miscarriage? 
Consideration  has  already  been  given  to 
the  effects  on  tort  and  criminal  law  of  a 
Htiman  Life  Amendment.  (See  supra,  II  B. 
n  C,  III,  IV,  and  VII  A) .  In  view  of  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  should  mandate  the 
Imposition  of  tort  and/or  criminal  liability 
upon  a  woman  for  an  inadvertent  mis- 
carriage. 

Moreover,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  legisla- 
ture or  court  would  choose  to  impose  lia- 
bility. (They  did  not  prior  to  Roe  v.  Wade). 
There  are  substantial  hurdles. 

Presumably  liability  would  be  based  on 
some  degree  of  culpable  negligence.  But  every 
pregnancy  differs  and  doctors  differ  among 
themselves  on  how  to  treat  pregnancies.  Dr. 
Alan  Guttmacher  wrote  in  an  introduction 
to  a  book  on  what-to-do-until-the-bay-ls- 
born,  "In  the  main  I  agree  with  [the  au- 
thor's) advice,  but  don't  panic  if  circum- 
stances or  even  your  own  weak  will  causes 
one  of  Dr.  Montagu's  admonitions  to  go  un- 
heeded. Perhaps  you  crave  a  cigarette  so 
badly  that  you  forget  or  you  simply  disobey. 
The  chances  for  a  few  cigarettes  to  cause  any 
substantial  obstetrical  difficulty  such  as  early 
labor  are  too  remote  to  brood  over."  Butt- 
macher.  Forward  to  Ashley  Montague,  Life 
Before  Birth  vl  (1964).  If  doctors  can  dis- 
agree, the  likelihood  of  finding  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  is  a  bit  more  remote." 
Even  if  negligence  were  arguable  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  a  strong  public  policy  of  pre- 
serving intra-family  harmony  would  militate 
against  liability.  For  Instance,  despite  the 
abrogation  of  parent-child  immunity  In  New 
York,  it  has  recently  been  held  that  a  parent 
is  not  liable  for  Injuries  suffered  by  a  non  sul 
Juris  Infant  for  alleged  parental  failure  to 
supervise  the  child.  Holodook  v.  Spencer, 
N.Y.  Law  Journal,  1/9/75,  at  page  1  (N.Y. 
Court  of  Appeals,  12/20/74,  not  yet  officially 
reported) .  While  It  is  true  that  a  parent  may 
be  liable  for  misfeasance  resulting  In  Injury 
to  the  child,  nevertheless  any  alleged  negli- 
gent conduct  of  the  pregnant  woman  would 
seem  to  lean  more  toward  nonfeasance.  An- 
other New  York  case,  finding  no  liability 
for  lack  of  supervision,  characterized  as  non- 
culnable  nonfeasance  such  parental  lapses 
as  leaving  matches  or  a  poisonous  substance 
within  the  reach  of  the  child  Lastowski  v. 
Norge.  44  A.D.  2d  127.  132,  355  N.Y.  S.  2d  432. 
437  (1974)  (cited  with  approval  In  Holodook 
v.  Spencer)  Even  if  the  pregmant  woman'.s 
lanse  were  characterized  as  misfeasance,  the 
reasons  given  In  Holodook  for  denyine;  liibil- 
Ity  would,  by  persuasive  analogy,  apply  here: 
(1)  "We  can  conceive  of  few,  if  any.  acci- 
dental injuries  to  children  which  could  not 
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have  been  prevented,  or  substantially  miti- 
gated, by  keener  parental  guidance,  broader 
foreslgbt,  cloeer  protection  and  better  exam- 
ple .  .  .  [I|t  would  be  the  rare  parent  who 
could  not  conceivably  be  called  to  account  In 
the  courts  for  his  conduct  toward  his 
child  .  .  ."  (Undoubtedly  many  prenatal  In- 
juries could  be  prevented  or  substantially 
mitigated  by  keener  maternal  foresight, 
closer  protection,  etc.  It  would  be  a  rare  preg- 
nant woman  who  always  followed  her  doc- 
tor s  directions  to  the  letter.)  (2)  "Indeed, 
If  within  the  wide  scope  of  dally  experiences 
common  to  the  upbringing  of  a  child,  a 
parent  may  be  subjected  to  a  siUt  for  dam- 
ages for  each  failure  to  exercise  care  com- 
mensurate with  the  risk — for  each  Injury 
caused  by  inattention,  xmwlse  choice  or  even 
selfishness — a  new  and  heavy  burden  will  be 
added  to  parenthood."  (The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  pregnant  woman  and  her  unborn 
child.)  (3)  "In  those  cases  where  it  is  likely 
that  there  is  no  Insurance  coverage,  . 
considerations  [against  UabUltyl  include  the 
prevention  of  famUy  discord  and  the  correl- 
ative concern  to  preserve  the  family  re- 
sources for  the  aid  of  aU  its  members."  (The 
same  considerations  come  to  bear  in  the  case 
of  a  pregnant  woman  and  her  child.)  (4) 
"Considering  the  different  economic,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds which  muat  prevail,  there  are  so 
many  combinations  and  permutations  of 
parent-child  relationships  that  may  result 
that  the  search  for  a  standard  [of  care], 
would  necessarily  be  in  vain— and  properly 
80."  (The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pregnant 
woman  and  her  child.)  (5)  "Of  the  many 
duties  arising  from  the  parent-chUd  rela- 
tionship, very  few  give  rise  to  legal  conse- 
quences for  their  breach  .  .  .  [and]  the 
legislature  has  intervened  In  the  family  re- 
lationship only  to  a  very  limited  degree." 

The  analysis  by  the  Holodook  court  in  sup- 
port of  a  denial  of  a  cause  of  action  for  a 
child's  Injuries  due  to  negligent  parental 
supervision  Is  equally  applicable  to  maternal 
liability  for  prenatal  injuries. 

Have  some  states  allowed  a  tort  recovery 
to  children  on  account  of  negligent  parental 
supervision?  They  have,  but  the  standard  of 
care  has  been  that  of  a  reasonable  parent 
(see  discussion  in  Holodook)  and  obviously 
the  factors  mentioned  by  the  Holodook  court 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining what  Is  reasonable.  Thus  even  in 
these  other  states,  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  small  and  the  likelihood  of  extending  the 
material  liability  to  prenatal  injuries  even 
smaller. 

Might  a  legislature  choose  to  Incriminate 
a  pregnant  woman's  reckless  disregard  of  the 
life  of  her  child  causing  the  Injury  or  death 
of  the  child?  It  might,  but  It  would  seem 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  the  wom- 
an's conduct  would  have  to  be  so  egregious 
that  incrimination  should  offend  no  one. 

The  prospects  of  maternal  tort  and/or 
criminal  liabUlty  for  inadevertent  miscar- 
riages are  fllimsy  Indeed. 

C.  Win  a  woman  be  required  to  have  a 
monthly  pregnancy  test  to  determine 
whether  an  unborn  child  is  in  existence? 

She  was  not  under  prior  restrictive  abor- 
tion laws:  why  should  the  situation  be  dif- 
ferent under  a  Human  Life  Amendmenf> 
Typically  state  abortion  laws  protected 
against  early  illegal  abortions  bv  incrimi- 
nating those  acts  Intended  to  cause  a  mis- 
carriage, whether  or  not  the  woman  was 
pregnant.  One  can  anticipate  the  same  sort 
of  legislation  under  a  Human  Life  Amend- 
ment. 

D.  Will  a  pregnant  woman  be  subjected 
to  an  injunction  by  a  court  of  equity  to 
follow  some  sort  of  routine  during  pree- 
nancy?  "ft, 

Again— she  was  not  under  prior  restrictive 
abortion  laws;  why  should  the  situation  be 
different  under  a  Hiunan  Life  Amendment? 


It  is  true  that  In  the  past  courts  have 
ordered  unwilling  pregnant  women  to  under- 
go blood  transfusions  necessary  to  save  the 
lives  of  their  unborn  children — even  in  the 
face  of  a  maternal  claim  of  free  exercise  of 
religion — but  these  orders  have  concerned 
submission  to  specific  medical  treatments  to 
avoid  a  specific  threat  to  the  child's  life  (See 
discussion  in  41  Pordham  L.  Rev.  844-49,  sub- 
mitted herewith.)  No  court  has  ordered  a 
woman  to  follow  some  sort  of  routine  of 
care  during  pregnancy.  Nor  under  general 
principles  of  equity  would  a  court  do  so. 
First  of  all,  as  the  court  noted  In  Holodook 
V.  Spencer  (B.  supra)  the  law  has  been  hesi- 
tant to  intrude  into  family  relationships  par- 
ticularly If  it  involves  prescribing  some  con- 
tlnuoxis  course  of  parental  conduct.  Secondly, 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  issue  an  injunc- 
tion unless  the  injunction  can  be  so  framed 
as  to  Inform  the  Injoined  party  exactly 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  Thus  a 
court  will  not  compel  performance  of  such 
vague  obligations  as  to  "use  one's  best  ef- 
forts," DOBBS.  REMEDIES  62  (1973)  or  to 
"raise  a  child  in  the  Catholic  faith,"  Lynch 
V.  Uhlenhopp.  248  Iowa  68,  78  N.W.  2d  491 
(1956).  Yet  this  U  exactly  the  kind  of  order 
the  court  would  have  to  issue  to  a  pregnant 
woman  because  an  order  Injolning  specific 
conduct  could  not  be  framed.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  court  to  tell  the  woman 
what  she  may  eat  at  every  meal,  when  and 
how  many  times  she  may  get  out  of  bed, 
what  physical  movements  she  may  make, 
how  she  is  to  walk,  the  number  of  times  she 
may  visit  the  bathroom,  which  books,  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs  will  not  overstlm- 
ulate  her,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true,  given  differences  among 
women  in  cultural  background,  economic  re- 
sources, personal  obligations,  and  the  advice 
they  receive  from  their  doctors.  The  alter- 
native would  be  a  generalized  injunction  to 
"rest"  or  "eat  property"  or  "be  careful"— 
the  kind  of  vague  direction  a  court  of  equity 
will  not  give. 

VIII.  How  will  a  Human  Life  Amejidment 

affect  contraceptive  drugs  and  devices? 

A.   Abortion  vs.  contraception. 

A  1962  Planned  Parenthood  pamphlet,  an 
extract  of  which  is  appended  to  this  state- 
ment, pinpoints  the  difference  between  abor- 
tion and  contraception:  "An  abortion  kills 
the  life  of  a  baby  after  it  has  begun.  .  .  . 
Birth  control  merely  postpones  the  begin- 
ning of  life." 

A  Human  Life  Amendment  reaches  abor- 
tion not  contraception.  It  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing effect  on  various  drugs  and  devices: 

1.  Drugs  and  devices  which  function  only 
as  contraceptives  will,  of  course,  be  un- 
affected. 

2.  Traffic  In  drugs  and  devices  which  func- 
tion only'  as  abortlfaclents  will  predictably 
be  limited  to  licensed  businesses,  and  the  use 
of  such  drugs  and  devices  wUl  be  dependent 
upon  a  licensed  physician's  reasonable  and 
good  faith  determination  that  an  abortion 
is  required  to  prevent  the  death  of  a  preg- 
nant woman. 

3.  Traffic  in,  and  use  of,  drugs  and  devices 
which  (a)  have  uses  in  addition  to  their  use 
as  abortlfaclents  or  (b)  may  operate  either 
as  contraceptives  or  abortlfaclents  will  pre- 
dictably be  subjected  to  close  regulation  to 
assure  their  proper  use.  under  appropriate 
medical  supervision,  for  a  genuine  medical 
purpose. 

4.  A  legislature  or  appropriate  administra- 
tive agency  may  choose  to  outlaw  a  particular 
drug  or  device  on  a  finding  that  its  legiti- 
mate vise  is  not  sufficiently  compelling  com- 
pared to  its  misuse  as  an  illegal  abortlf  acient. 

5.  Legislatures  will  protect  against  illegal 
abortion  by  (a)  prohibiting  acts  intended  to 
cause  an  illegal  abortion — including  the  dis- 
pensing of  abortlfacient  drugs  and  devices — 
whether  or  not  the  woman  is  pregnant  and 


(b)  punishing  more  severely  those  abortlonal 
acts  which  result  In  a  miscarriage. 

B.  The  beginning  of  life :  "Moment  of  fer- 
tilization" (SJR  6)  vs.  "all  human  beings,  in- 
eluding  their  unborn  offspring  at  every  litage 
of  their  biological  development"  (SJH  lo 
and  11). 

It  Is  evident  that  both  these  phrases  are 
intended  to  recognize  the  human  person- 
hood  of  the  unborn  child  and  protect  the 
child's  life  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
child's  existence.  As  between  the  two,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  which  will  better  ac- 
complish these  purposes.  I  prefer  the  word- 
ing of  SJR  10  and  11  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  It  more  precisely  expresses  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  identify  human  personhood  (and  the 
fundamental  right  to  live)  with  conunon- 
denominator  factual  humanbelngness,  i.e.. 
the  biological  existence  of  a  partloUar  life! 

2.  It  employs  medical  language  In  common 
lis  age  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the 
Foiuiieenth  Amendment  and  the  develop- 
mental years  of  abortion  legislation  Imme- 
diately thereafter." 

3.  It  more  clearly  establishes  protection 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  which  both 
science  (stripped  of  the  self-serving  and  sub- 
jective Judgments  of  the  pro-abortlonlsts) 
and  law  have  recognized  as  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  a  new  human  being.  (See  18  St. 
Louis  L.J.  383-91:  41  Fordbam  L.  Rev.  827-39, 
submitted  herewith) .  Conception,  which  baa 
frequently  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  fer- 
tilization, has  been  perverted  by  some  to 
mean  "a  process"  or  "Implantation."  The 
same  type  of  specious  redefinition  might  be- 
fall "moment  of  fertilization."  On  the  other 
hand,  SJR  10  and  11  do  not  rely  upon  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word.  They  describe  the 
biological  facts  and  ask  the  question  of  every- 
one who  would  kill  an  unborn  child  at  or 
after  conception,  "Is  this  not  a  stage  of  bio- 
logical development?"  There  can  be  no  other 
answer  except  "Tes,"  and  the  aegis  of  Amend- 
ment protects  the  child. 

4.  It  more  explicitly  expounds  the  fact  that 
each  human  life  Is  a  continuum  from  con- 
ception to  death. 

tX.  Is  a  human  life  amendment  just  another 
prohibitum  amendment? 
There  are  substantial  differences: 

1.  A  Human  Life  Amendment  Is  an  affirma- 
tion of  a  fundamental  human  right;  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  merely  removed  a 
pre-existent  right.  Contrary  to  the  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment,  the  Human  Life  Amend- 
ment carries  on  its  face  a  moral  incentive 
for  compliance — respect  for  the  life  ct 
another. 

2.  A  Himian  Life  Amendment  will  serve  u 
an  educational  tool  for  promoting  the  moral 
Incentive.  It  wovild  certainly  be  appropriate 
for  government  agencies,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Human  Life  Amendment,  to  undertato 
a  program  of  education  on  the  facts  of  life 
before  birth  and  the  unbom's  rtght  to  live. 
Experience  Indicates  that  those  who  have 
seen  pictures  of  the  unborn  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  any  longer  consider  them  to  he 
only  pieces  of  tissues.  See  ROSENFEUD,  THI 
SECOND  GENESIS  125  (1969).  Let  us  re- 
member, too,  "Our  Government  Is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  111, 
it  teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its  example." 
Olmstead  v.  U.S..  277  U.S.  438.  485  (1928) 
(Brandels,  J.,  dissenting) . 

Up  to  1963.  a  Planned  Parenthood  pam> 
phlet  contained  the  statement,  "An  abortion 
kills  the  life  of  a  baby  after  It  has  begim." 
(An  extract  from  the  pamphlet  Is  appended 
hereto.)  After  1963.  that  statement  wM 
omitted.  In  1970,  Harriet  Pllpel,  counsel  to 
Planned  Parenthood,  wrote,  concerning  legal- 
ized abortion,  "As  our  laws  In  the  United 
States  are  repealed  or  liberalized  or  declared 
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unconstitutional.  It  becomes  clear  that  only 
balf  the  battle  Is  won  and  that  public  and 
professional  attitudes  and  the  will  (or  lack 
of  will)  to  Implement  the  freedom  conferred 
are  also  crucial."  Boofc  Review,  N.Y.  Times, 
June  14,  1970.  I  7  at  6.  One  would  hope  that 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Human  Life 
Amendment,  those  who  have  been  waging  the 
other  "half  the  battle"  to  Infiuence  "the 
public  will"  to  "implement  the  freedom"  to 
abort  will  cease  their  war.  Perhaps  they  will 
ultimately  return  to  the  realization  that 
"abortion  kills  the  life  of  a  baby  after  it 
has  begun,"  and  reinsert  that  fact  In  their 
educational  literature. 

3.  Professor  Paul  Freund  points  out  that 
ultimately  It  appeared  to  the  public  that 
Prohibitionists  opposed  drinking  not  so  much 
for  the  pain  It  caused  to  society  or  to  the 
drinker,  but  for  the  pleasure  which  the 
drinker  derived  from  it.  Freund,  on  Law  and 
Justice  42  (1968) .  There  Is  no  such  amblgvUty 
of  motivation  In  a  Human  Life  Amendment. 

4.  Where  basic  human  rights  are  at  Issue 
(which  was  not  the  case  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment),  the  state  Interest  is  minimiz- 
ing violations  of  the  law  is  not  sufficiently 
compelling  to  tolerate  legalized  Invasions  of 
these  human  rights.  For  Instance,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  frequently  confronted  argu- 
ments that  de  jure  segregation  of  the  races 
promotes  the  public  peace  by  preventing  race 
conflict,  and  Integration  results  in  chaos  and 
violence  against  blacks.  Inevitably  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  rejected  such  arguments  on 
the  ground  that  basic  rights  cannnot  be  de- 
nied to  a  class  simply  because  of  hostility 
toward  that  class.  (See  discussion  at  18  St. 
Louis  L.J.  395-96,  submitted  herewith.)  "If 
a  community  evidences  a  growing  inclination 
to  ignore  the  most  basic  rights  of  a  helpless 
minority,  one  should  not  regard  the  repeal  of 
criminal  laws  enforcing  these  rights  as  the 
appropriate  response  of  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety. Instead  they  should  seek  to  Instill  or 
revive  an  application  of  and  respect  for  the 
riehts  Drot«cted  by  law."  GianelU.  The  Diffi- 
cult Quest  for  a  Truly  Humane  Abortion  Law, 
13  Vlll.  L.  Rev.  257,  268  (1968). 

5.  The  jurisprudence  of  Wade  carries  impli- 
cations far  beyond  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
and  endangers  the  rights  of  other  burden- 
some people.  (See  discussion  at  41  Fordham 
L.  Rev.  859-61;  18  St.  Louis  L.  J.  390-91.  404- 
406,  submitted  herewith.)  These  implica- 
tions transcend  any  discussion  of  the  Im- 
mediate effectiveness  of  a  Human  Life 
Amendment. 

There  will  always  be  abortion.  Just  as  there 
will  always  be  Invasions  of  the  civil  rights  of 
minority  groups.  Just  as  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  Court  decisions  have  served  an  edu- 
cational function  in  awakening  the  public 
to  the  rights  of  minorities,  so  too  will  the 
Human  Life  Amendment  tend  to  minimize 
abortion  and,  more  Importantly,  restore  the 
basic  jurisprudence  of  the  nation. 

The  analogy  to  Prohibition  falls:   a  more 
precise  analogy  is  to  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
X.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  presence 

{SJH.  11)   or  absence  (S.J.R.  6  and  10) 

of  a  "private  action"  clause? 
..*?"^^"  ^^  contains  a  private  action  clause: 
No  unborn  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life 
by  any  person.  .  .  ."  SJ.R.  6  and  10  do  not. 
A  private  action  clause  Is  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

1.  It  wUl  enhance  the  educational  effects  of 
the  amendment  (see  IX.  supra)  by  clearty 
subordinating  the  right  of  privacy  to  the 
right  to  live. 

2.  It  win  head  off  oneroiu  and  lengthy 
challenges  to  restrictive  state  abortion  Uws 
enacted  pursuant  to  the  amendment.  In  hla 
testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  Profes- 
sor Laurence  Tribe  contended  that  a  wom- 
an's right  to  abort  ("privacy")  would  be 
superior  to  the  unborn  children's  right  to 
live  even  if  the  chUd  were  a  constitutional 


person  under  the  proposed  Human  Life 
Amendments  then  under  consideration.  I 
believe  Professor  Tribe  Is  wrong.  What  be 
has  done  Is  substitute  an  absolute  "right"  to 
Control  one's  body  for  the  more  limited  right 
of  privacy  expounded  by  the  Court  In  Wade. 
Indeed,  the  Cotirt  specifically  rejected  the 
abosolute  right  advocated  by  Professor  Tribe. 
See  93  S.  Ct.  726-27.  Further.  Professor  Tribe 
failed  to  discuss  other  limitations  on  privacy 
Including  the  pre-Wade  cases  In  which  a 
pregnant  woman,  contrary  to  her  wishes  and 
her  religious  convictions,  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  blood  transfusion  to  save  the  life 
of  her  unborn  child.  (See  41  Fordham  L.  Rev. 
843-49;  18  St.  Louis  LJ.  401-405.  submitted 
herewith.)  These  cases  establish  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  child's  right  to  life. 

Nevertheless,  Professor  Tribe's  testimony 
lays  the  ground  work  for  litigation  challeng- 
ing restrictive  state  abortion  laws  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  Amendment.  More  than 
likely  the  litigation  will  faU  but  It  wUl  be 
onerous  and  lengthy  and  who  can  say  what  a 
court,  committed  to  the  new  ethic  and  exer- 
cUing  "raw  Judicial  power,"  will  do?  The 
private  action  clause  in  S.JJi.  11  explicitly 
establishes  the  paramountcy  of  the  unborn 
child's  right  to  live  and  precludes  the  kind  of 
litigation  envisioned  by  Professor  Tribe. 

3.  The  private  action  clause  is  not  Intended 
to  pre-empt  the  right  of  states  to  determine 
the  appropriate  criminal  sanctions  for  abor- 
tion. The  private  action  clause  complements 
the  right  to  life  In  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment In  the  same  way  that  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  with  its  proscription  of  private 
action,  complements  the  right  to  liberty.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  directed  toward 
governmental  action.  Language  In  some  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  would  seem  to  support 
the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  remedial  civil 
rights  legislation,  without  the  requirement 
of  state  action,  under  the  Implementing 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Lest 
any  doubt  remain,  the  private  action  clause 
in  S.JJa.  11  would  assure  the  viability  of 
Congressional  legislation  providing  for  In- 
stance, for  an  equitable  remedy  in  the  fed- 
eral courts,  via  Individual  or  class  action, 
against  a  private  hospital  or  doctor  perform- 
ing abortions  in  contravention  of  the  rights 
established  by  the  Amendment.  The  remedy 
would  be  particularly  Important  If  a  state 
mtranslgently  refused  to  enact  abortion 
legislation. 

The  implementation  section  of  SJ.R.  11  is 
the  vehicle  for  Congressional  legislation 
under  the  private  action  clause.  It  provides. 
"Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have 
the  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation  within  their  respective  Ju- 
risdictions." The  "Jurisdiction"  of  Congress 
here  Is  clearly  the  nation  as  a  whole.  (Cf.. 
e.g..  the  Thirteenth  Amendment:  "Neither 
slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude  .  .  .  shall 
exist  within  the  Umted  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction.")  However,  for 
the  sake  of  constitutional  uniformity.  It 
might  be  preferable  to  omit  the  phrase 
"within  their  respective  Jurisdictions." 

For   the   above   reasons,   the   Amendment 
should  Include  a  private  action  clause. 
XI.  What  effect  will  human  life  amendment 
have  upon  euthanasia? 

From  time  to  time  doctors  are  called  upon 
to  make  life  and  death  decisions.  When  these 
situations  arise,  the  vast  majority  of  doctors 
conduct  themselves  with  due  regard  for  their 
patients'  right  to  live.  For  Instance,  there 
may  come  a  time  during  the  last  stages  of  a 
terminal  illness  when  doctors,  at  the  instance 
of  the  patient  or  relatives,  wUl  cease  the  ad- 
ministration of  frrUtless  medical  treatment 
which  merely  puts  the  inevitable  off  for  a 
short  time.  See.  e.g..  Nolen,  The  Making  of  a 
Surgeon  271-72  (Pocket  Books  ed.  1972). 

None  of  the  Human  Life  Amendments 
touch  this  or  similar  situations. 

Rather  S.J.R.  10  and  11  explicitly  seek 
to  assure  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  no 


human  being  will  be  deprived  of  the  rtght 
to  life  by  being  categorized  as  a  nonperson 
on  account  of  "age,  health,  fiuictlon  or  con- 
dition of  dependency."  That  there  are  doc- 
tors who  contemplate  Just  such  a  redefinition 
of  human  person  is  clear  from  the  editorial 
in  California  Medicine  which  Senator 
Buckley  Included  In  bis  introductory  re- 
marks to  S.JJEI.  119  on  May  31.  1973. 

It  requires  no  belaboring  of  Roe  v.  Wade 
to  conclude  that  the  burdensome  have  been 
left  In  peril : 

1.  (a)  The  Court  put  forth  as  Jiistlficatlon 
for  Its  purported  refusal  to  resolve  the  cru- 
cial Issue  of  fact  when  human  life  begins, 
"When  those  trained  In  the  respective  dis- 
cipll^  of  medicine,  philosophy,  and  theol- 
ogy are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  consensus, 
tlie  judiciary,  at  this  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  knowledge,  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speculate  as  to  the  answer."  93  S.  Ct. 
at  730.  (Emphasis  added)  (See  discussion 
in  41  Fordham  L.  Rev.  840-42.  859-861,  sub- 
mitted herewith.) 

(b)  Professor  Joseph  Fletcher,  a  foremost 
theoretician  of  the  abortion  movement  has 
written.  "When  is  the  humanum,  human- 
ness,  here  and  when  is  it  gone?  In  our  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  I  suspect  this  is  an 
unanswerable  question  but  that  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  putting  our  heads  together 
to  see  what  criteria  for  being  'human'  we 
can  fairly  well  agree  upon.  It's  worth  a  try." 
Medical  initiative  is  at  stake  in  both  abor- 
tion and  euthanasia  and  the  problem  is  ethi- 
cally the  same."  The  Ethics  of  Abortion,  14 
Clinical  Obstetrics  &  Gynecology  1124.  1128 
( 1971 ) .  (Emphasis  added ) . 

2.  (a)  The  Supreme  Court  wrote  "With 
respect  to  the  State's  Important  and  legiti- 
mate interest  in  potential  life,  the  'com- 
pelling' point  is  at  viability.  This  is  so  be- 
cause the  fetus  then  presumably  has  the 
capability  of  meaningful  life  outside  the 
mother's  womb."  93  S.  Ct.  at  732.  (Emphasis 
added). 

(b)  Dr.  Walter  W.  Sacket,  Jr.,  proponent 
of  a  "right  to  die"  bill  in  Florida,  has  written 
of  the  end  of  life,  "I've  had  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  semblance  of  life  and 
life  that  can  be  considered  meaningful." 
Medical  Economics.  (April.  1973).  (Emphasis 
added.)  (Quoted  in  Gastonguay.  Euthana- 
sia: The  Next  Medical  Dilemma,  America, 
March  2,  1974,  at  page  152) . 

It  Is  evident  from  these  two  examples 
alone  that  the  Jurisprudence  of  Roe  v.  Wade 
Is  the  language  of  aggressive  euthanasia — 
the  language  of  writing  human  being  out 
of  the  family  of  human  persons  when  their 
lives  are  no  longer  "meaningful."  (See  also 
18  St.  Louis  L.  J.  390-91.  submitted  here- 
with). 

Those  of  us.  who  have  been  In  the  abor- 
tion controversy  since  the  early  nlneteen- 
slxtles  know  the  danger  of  the  attitude,  "It 
can't  happen  here."  The  Intent  of  S.JJt.  10 
and  11  (and  by  Implication  of  S.JJI.  6)  Is 
to  make  certain  that  it  does  not  happen 
here.  Because  S.J.R.  10  and  11  are  explicit 
In  this  respect,  I  prefer  the  language  of  these 
Amendments  to  S.J.R.  6. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  An  American  Tragedy:  The  Supreme 
Court  on  Abortion,  41  Pordham  L.  Rev.  807 
(1973) :  The  Abortion  Amendments :  Policy  in 
the  Light  of  Precedent,  18  St.  Louis  L.  J.  380 
(1974). 

'It  was  many  months  before  posters  ap- 
peared urging  early  prenatal  care  for  poor 
pregnant  women.  Maternal  mortality  is  high- 
est among  the  poor  who  lack  the  facilities 
and  funds  for  good  medical  care  and  fre- 
quently underutilize  the  services  available  to 
them.  See  Report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  269-72  (Bantam  ed. 
1068). 

'  But  the  amendment  cannot  be  circum- 
vented by  enactment  of  farcical,  grossly  dis- 
proportionate    and     obviously     Inadequate 
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penalties.  If.  for  Instance,  a  fine  were  the 
only  statutory  penalty  for  Illegal  abortion, 
a  strong  argument  might  be  made  that  the 
fine  was  no  more  than  a  tax  and  provided 
no  protection  at  all. 

'  Legislatures  might  also  find  different  de- 
grees of  malice  In  abortions  occurring  at 
different  times  in  pregnancy,  e.g..  an  abortion 
in  the  eighth  week  vs.  an  abortion  in  the 
twenty-sixth  week.  However,  the  complete 
exclusion  from  criminality  of  early  abortions 
would  be  the  exclusion  of  the  lives  of  an 
entire  class,  qua  class,  from  the  law's 
protection. 

■'  Obviously  a  person  could  aid  and  abet  a 
suicide,  without  duress  or  deception,  and  yet 
be  actuated  by  the  basest  of  motives.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  would  still  be  guilty 
only  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree. 
Nevertheless  the  legislature  has  made  an 
overall  Judgment  that  the  abbcnce  of  duress 
or  deception  is  a  useful  way  of  distinguishinc; 
the  degree  of  mali:'e.  So  also  an  abortion 
may  be  performed  out  of  the  basest  motive, 
but  the  legislature  may  choose  birth  as  a 
useful,  overall  dividing  line  in  grading  the 
crime  on  The  bisis  of  malice.  In  short,  the 
legislature  makes  a  Judgment  on  the  degree 
of  malice  typical  to  a  "family  of  ofTenses." 
In  this  respect  "abstract  symmetry"  is  not 
•eauired.  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  supra.  316 
C.S.  at  540. 

'  In  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma,  Supra,  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down,  as  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a  statute  which 
provided  for  the  sterilization  of  felons  con- 
victed of  some,  but  not  all,  types  of  theft 
offenses.  It  is  clear  that  the  court  had  no 
objection  to  gradation  of  punishment  as 
such:  "Thus,  if  we  had  here  only  a  question 
as  to  a  State's  classification  of  crimes,  such 
as  embezzlement  or  larceny,  no  substantial 
federal  question  would  be  raised."  316  U.S. 
at  540.  Rather  Its  objection  was  to  steriliza- 
tion. See  id.  at  541:  La  Fave  ft  Scott,  Criminal 
Law  134  (1972).  As  noted  above,  the  general 
principles  expounded  In  Skinner  refute  any 
argument  that  Illegal  abortions  would  of 
necessity  become  murder  In  the  first  degree 
under  a  Human  Life  Amendment. 

"  Nor  can  legal  necessity  be  asserted  as  jus- 
tification. Legal  necessity  at  least  requires  a 
parity  of  values,  i.e.,  that  the  life  has  been 
taken  in  order  to  save  life.  (See  discussion  at 
41  Pordham  L.  Rev.  853.  submitted  here- 
with.) 

••  There  is.  however,  authority  for  the  prop- 
osition that  a  woman  was  guilty  of  homicide 
if  she  self-aborted  and  the  child  was  born 
alive  and  then  died.  See  Beale  v.  Beale,  24 
Ene.  Rep.  373  (Ch.  1713) 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctor  Is  expected 
to  possess  and  utilize  skill  and  knowledee 
which  the  lay  person  does  not  have.  Thus  the 
doctor  may  ultimately  be  liable  to  the  child 
for  injuries  suffered  on  account  of  the  doc- 
tor's negligent  treatment  of  the  pregnancy. 
Sylvia  V.  Gobeille,  101  R.I.  76,  220  A.  2r  222 
(1966K 

"■"  Professor  Joseph  P.  'Wltherspoon.  Profes- 
sor of  Law  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  and  a  leading  civil  rights  scholar,  has 
done  considerable  research  on  the  contem- 
porary view  of  the  unborn  child  at  the  time 
of  proposal  and  ratification  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

CONCI-CSION 

In  the  li?ht  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  would 
urge  to  this  Subcommittee: 

1.  A  constitutional  amendment  Is  required. 

2.  A  States  Riehts  Amendment  is  unaccept- 
able. 

3.  A  Human  Life  Amendment  will  mandate 
none  of  the  horrible  consequences  urged  by 
pro-abortlonists.  nor  Is  it  plausable  to  con- 
clude that  they  will  occur. 

4.  The  wording  of  S.J.R.  11  Is  best  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  a  Human  Life  Amendment. 


HARDIN  AND  WEAVER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  us  who  serve  in  this 
body,  there  is  another  "Senator"  in  town 
who  often  is  heard,  but  never  is  seen.  We 
hear  him  from  time  to  time  while  eaves- 
dropping on  a  unique  Washington  in- 
stitution, the  Hardin  and  Weaver  show, 
which  is  broadcast  from  6  to  10  a.m. 
every  day  except  Sunday  over  radio  sta- 
tion WMAL.  The  "Senator."  who  other- 
wise is  nameless,  offers  random  obser- 
vations on  life  in  the  national  capital 
from  the  perspective  of  one  who  ob- 
viously enjoys  being  here,  and  takes  full 
advantage  of  everything  that  he  can. 
Our  unseen  colleague,  the  "Senator" 
who  visits  Hardin  and  Weaver,  like 
many  oi  the  folk  figures  familiar  to 
America  is  not  a  real-life  person,  but  one 
of  those  lively  characters  who  has  en- 
riched our  lives  and  literature  from  the 
days  of  Palstaff  to  those  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
to  our  own  time.  He  is  but  one  of 
the  vocal  creations  of  Jackson  Weaver, 
who  makes  up  half  the  WMAL  morning 
team.  His  partner  in  mirth  and  music  is 
Frank  Hardin.  Together,  for  15  years, 
they  have  helped  to  make  mornings  more 
bearable  for  their  listening  audience, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Washington.  They 
were  named  by  the  Washingtonian  mag- 
azine as  Washingtonians  of  the  Year, 
and  several  thousand  persons  dropped  in 
on  their  15th  armiversary  broadcast 
March  7  from  the  Kennedy  Center.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  that  event  in 
its  March  8  editions.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  in  this  body  join  with 
our  colleague,  "the  Senator,"  on  the  Har- 
din and  Weaver  show,  in  saluting  this 
talented  team,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  19751 

Loving  15  Years  of  Hardin  and  Weaver 

(By  Phil  Casey) 

One  of  the  most  public  acts  of  love  ever 
perpetrated  anywhere  took  place  in  the 
Grand  Foyer  of  the  Kennedy  Center  yester- 
day. 

It  was  an  orgy  of  affection,  and  several 
thousand  people  (perhaps  several  thousand 
more  than  that)  Indulged  themselves  In  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  count  them.  Park  po- 
lice said  they  couldn't  count  them  either, 
but  estimated  there  were  5.000.  They  kept 
coming  and  going,  clapping   and   laughing. 

It  was  the  15th  anniversary  of  something 
called  Hardin  and  Weaver,  a  natural  act 
that  goes  from  6  to  10  a.m..  Monday  through 
Friday,  radio  station  WMAL. 

And  there  were  Frank  Hardin  and  Jackson 
Weaver,  both  in  their  middle  50s,  basking  in 
the  approval  of  their  fellow  men  and  women, 
all  colors  and  ages.  Hardin  and  Weaver,  who 
are  afflicted  neither  with  false  modesty  nor 
arrogance,  didn't  seem  to  mind  It  at  all. 

It  became  clear  that  people  who  have  lis- 
tened to  Hardin  and  Weaver  would  have 
enjoyed  those  men  just  sitting  there  and 
doing  nothing,  but  that's  impossible  for 
those  two.  They  are  this  town's  glories  of 
the  morning,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  that 
fact  and  each  other  as  much  as  their  lis- 
teners do.  They  are  wondrously  funny  and 
droll  men,  but  more  than  that,  the  rapport 


they  have  established  with  people  is  in- 
describable. Even  the  people  who  don't  like 
them,  like  them.  In  the  Washington  area, 
Hardin  and  Weaver  have  become  sometbing 
like  scotch  and  soda,  dry  martinis  and  pea- 
nut butter;  they  appeal  to  practically  every- 
body In  the  morning,  a  comfort  when  the 
alarm  clock  rings  and  the  day  Is  threatening. 

The  enormous  range  of  people  there  in- 
cluded Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone,  one  of  the 
world's  famous  florists,  who  at  age  104  moves 
with  difficulty  and  not  without  help.  He 
came  to  celebrate  the  radio  team.  He  brought 
flowers,  of  course. 

It  was  a  lovely  moment  In  the  4y2-hour 
broadcast.  Hardin  and  Weaver  were  plainly 
affected  by  Blacklstone's  visit,  particularly 
when  he  told  them  he  was  dropping  in  on 
his  way  to  work. 

And  there  was  a  girl  named  Ashley 
Elizabeth  Flood,  of  Camp  Spring,  Md.,  who 
came  In  with  her  mother.  Ashley  must  be 
the  youngest  fan  Hardin  and  Weaver  have. 
Just  as  Blackistone  must  be  the  oldest.  She 
win  soon  be  5  months  old  and  was  never 
seen  out  of  her  mother's  arms.  She  seemed 
to  smile  a  lot,  or  maybe  she  was  burping. 

There  were  other  Infants  there,  and  other 
very  old  people,  too.  One  of  the  latter  was 
Mrs.  Rae  Leonhart,  90. 

•■I'll  be  91  in  May,  If  I  live  that  long,"  she 
said  "I  listen  to  them  every  morning,  but  I 
really  came  in  here  today  to  see  if  I  could 
change  my  matinee  tickets." 

Somewhere  in  between  Ashley  and  Blacki- 
stone were  such  people  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  J.  William  Mlddendorf  II;  Mark  Rus- 
sell, the  town's  resident  comedian;  and 
Maj"tln  K.  Schaller,  executive  secretary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  representing  Mayor 
Walter  Washington,  who  was  knocked  out 
by  the  flu. 

And,  lord,  there  were  others,  dozens  of 
them,  going  up  to  the  microphones  and 
thanking  Hardin  and  Weaver  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of  their  voices  and  talent. 
There  were  delegations  from  the  Sri  Lanka 
embassy,  the  Netherlands  embassy,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  (Weaver  gained  some 
of  his  notoriety  for  being  the  voice  of  Smokey 
the  Bear),  the  Shriners,  the  Volunteers  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries and  numerous  other  social,  business 
and  charitable  groups.  Roy  Jefferson  of  the 
Redskins  was  there,  too. 

There  were  letters  from  the  British  am- 
bassador, folkslnger  Burl  Ives  and  others. 
People  and  organizations  sent  flowers,  plants, 
cakes  and  other  goodies.  Mayor  Washington's 
emissary  presented  them  with  two  silver 
trays  and  a  certificate  praising  their  social 
contributions  to  Washington  area  communi- 
ties. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  public  re- 
lations director,  Frank  Forrester,  presented 
them  with  what  he  called  a  fiower  to  be 
named  in  their  honor.  It  was  a  skunk 
cabbage. 

John  Cox,  public  relations  director  of 
Suburban  Hospital  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  gave 
them  a  bunch  of  azaleas  stuffed  in  a  bedpan. 

He  explained  his  gesture  this  way: 
"They're  great  guys.  They've  done  so  much 
for  people,  for  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  for 
people." 

Hardin,  taU  and  trim,  was  resplendent  In 
a  white  turtleneck  and  a  gray  pln-strlped 
suit.  Weaver,  short  but  not  hard  to  find.  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  rotund  and  has  a  nice  mous- 
tache, since  he  trimmed  it.  He  wore  a  blue 
denim  suit,  a  flre-englne-red  shirt  and  a 
black-and-white  tie,  the  white  part  being 
designs  of  ship's  wheels.  Weaver  Is  crazy 
about  boats  and  would  have  gone  to  sea  If 
the  money  hadn't  been  so  good  in  radio.  His 
real  idea  of  a  boat  is  a  yacht. 

The  wonder  of  the  occasion  was  how  all 
those  people,  mainly  men  and  women  be- 
tween their  early  208  and  OOi,  ooold  be  than 
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and  not  at  work.  One  man,  who  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous,  said,  "You've  heard 
of  annual  leave,  haven't  you?" 

It  was  a  festive  scene  dvurlng  the  broad- 
cast and  afterwards  at  a  brunch  thrown  for 
the  two  men  In  the  Key  Bridge's  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel  in  Rosslyn,  Va. 

At  the  Kennedy  Center,  there  were  coffee, 
tea  and  danisli,  a  woman  in  a  yellow  chicken 
cosluiiie.  twu  men  in  kilts  and  a  couple  of 
men  dressed  as  clowns.  The  Norman  Schrlb- 
ner  Choral  Arts  Society  sank,  and  Sammy 
Perro's  band  played.  At  the  Marriott,  there 
was  a  luscious  feast  and  a  lot  of  booze.  Har- 
din and  Weaver  celebrate  like  this  every  five 
years,  whether  the  guests  like  it  or  not.  Tliey 
are  decent,  honorable  and  gentle  men,  but 
they  clearly  enjoy  a  good  time. 

They  like  each  other  and  they  like  their 
job,  even  though  it  means  getting  up  around 
4  a.m.  to  get  ready  for  work. 

As  Weaver  says:  "The  hardest  part  about 
this  job  is  showing  up." 


BILINGUAL  AND  BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Albuquerque  Journal,  the  largest 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
has  published  a  series  of  educational  and 
very  informative  articles  concerning 
bilingual  and  bicultural  education  in 
our  State. 

The  problems  faced  by  educators  and 
parents  in  New  Mexico  are  similar  to 
those  being  faced  by  those  in  other 
States,  particularly  those  States  in  the 
Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  increasing  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  children  who  do  not  speak 
English  when  they  enter  school  but  are 
fluent  in  another  language  has  been 
further  stimulated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision— Lau  against  Nichols — which 
mandated  education  in  a  language  chil- 
dren could  understand.  Many  States  are 
now  trying  to  correct  past  deficiencies  or 
establish  new  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity  to 
"other  language"  children. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  this  body  are 
aware  of  some  of  these  problems.  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Cranston,  Senator 
Javits,  and  others  have  all  spoken  to  this 
issue  here.  However,  in  our  consideration 
of  Federal  legislation  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  be  aware  of  the  situation 
on  the  local  level,  where  teachers,  ad- 
mhiistrators.  State  legislators,  boards  of 
education,  and  parents  are  all  struggling 
to  resolve  real  diflSculties. 

Because  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
series  tries  to  address  all  the  viewpoints 
concerned  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  bilingual  or  bicultural  edu- 
cation, I  ask  that  this  series  of  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  It  is  only  through  a  real  imder- 
standing  of  varying  viewpoints  that  we 
can  move  rapidly  to  Implement  better 
educational  programs,  both  in  the  Office 
of  Education  at  HEW  and  on  the  local 
level  in  the  district  schools  of  our  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a- follows: 

BlLINGtTAL   Row    MtTLTISIDED 

(By  Susanne  Burks) 
(Bilingual  education  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  nationwide  and  the  issue  in 
•everal  recent  lawsuits.  This  Is  the  first  story 


In  a  Journal  series  on  bilingual  education, 
which  wUl  trace  the  controversy,  history, 
philosophy  and  structure  of  the  Issue). 

Bilingual  education:  Should  it  be  'reme- 
dial"  only,  or  for  enrichment?  For  all  grades 
or  just  the  lower  ones?  For  all  children  or 
only  those  for  whom  English  is  not  the  native 
language?  Compulsory  or  optional? 

Or  should  we  have  it  at  all? 

And  If  the  answer  is  yes,  are  New  Mexico 
and  the  nation  doing  enough? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  surround- 
ing a  topic  that  has  been  the  object  of  in- 
tensive efforts  the  last  few  years,  the  subject 
of  controversy  nationwide  &ud  the  issue  in 
several  lawsuits. 

The  need  for  and  use  of  It,  of  course,  is  to 
teach  youngsters  whose  home  language  is  not 
EuKlish  and  ti.e  key  to  why  lies  in  the  phrase 
"equal    educational    opportunity." 

Bilingual-fcicultural  education — called 

"multicultural"  in  New  Mexico — is  defined 
In  different  ways  by  different  sources,  but 
by  a  federal  definition  it  is: 

•"Instruction  in  two  languages  and  the  use 
of  those  languages  as  mediums  of  instruc- 
tion ...  for  any  part  or  all  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum and  Including  study  of  the  history 
and  culture  associated  with  the  students 
mother  tongue." 

Bllingual-blcultural  education  is  carefully 
distinguished  by  numerous  sources  from 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL),  some- 
times considered  a  component  of  but  not  a 
substitute  for  bilingual  education. 

ESL  Is  defined  as  "a  program  designed  to 
teach  English  language  skills  within  the 
regular  curriculum  prescribed  for  all  chil- 
dren" by  providing  supplementary  instruc- 
tion in  English  for  specified  times  each  day. 

The  difference  is  rather  crucial  In  the  eyes 
of  bilingual  education  proponents:  ESL  is 
considered  "remedial."  designed  only  to  teach 
a  child  to  function  In  the  English  language 
without  pretending  to  involve  his  culture. 

Philosophical  differences  over  bilingual 
education  seem  to  fall  into  two  major  cate- 
gories that  are  interrelated:  the  direction  it 
should  take  and  who  should  get  it  for  how 
long. 

The  differences  over  direction  center  on 
whether  it  should  be  "remedial,"  sometimes 
called  "compensatory,"  "transitional"  or  "a 
bridge,"  or  for  "enrichment,"  sometimes 
called  "maintenance." 

The  differences  over  who  should  get  it  cen- 
ter on  whether  it  should  be  Just  for  non- 
English  speakers  or  for  all  chUdren  and  If  It 
should  be  offered  only  in  the  early  years  of 
school  or  throughout  the  grades. 

The  two  areas  of  difference  are  Interrelated 
In  that  some  proponents  of  the  enrichment 
theory  believe  that  type  of  education  should 
be  not  only  for  the  youngsters  of  the  culture 
in  question  but  for  all  students  In  a  given 
grade  or  school. 

Nationally  the  philosophies  range  from  be- 
lief at  one  extreme  that  all  children  should 
be  taught  only  In  English  to  belief  at  the 
other  extreme  bilingual  education  should 
be  mandatory  for  every  student  from  kin- 
dergarten through  college. 

The  phUosophy  heard  most  often  from 
New  Mexico  educators  seems  to  take  a  mid- 
dle road: 

That  it  should  be  offered  to  every  child 
whose  native  language  is  not  English  and 
should  be  available  on  an  optional  basis  to 
all  children  who  want  It  or  whose  parents 
want  it  for  them. 

Comments  from  some  Spanish-American 
educators,  however,  seem  to  Indicate  they 
phllosc^blcally  believe  in  the  kindergarten- 
through -coUege — or  at  least  high  school — 
concept  but  realize  the  obstacles  to  that 
approach. 

When  educators  talk  about  the  all-encom- 
passing approach  they  mean  the  "enrich- 
ment" or  "maintenance"  concept  of  blUn- 
gual  education. 


The  approach,  as  compiled  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  several  educators.  Involves 
teaching  the  child  first  In  his  native  lan- 
guage, building  his  knowledge  of  English 
gradually,  using  the  languages  interchange- 
ably in  Instruction  and  continuing  the  pat- 
tern throughout  the  grades. 

An  Integral  part  of  this  approach  Is  Incor- 
poration of  the  culture  represented  by  the 
second  language  Into  the  curriculum  for  all 
children. 

Any  part  of  the  curriculum  can  be  taught 
in  English  and  any  part  in  the  other  lan- 
guage, according  to  Henry  Pascual,  director 
of  the  State  Depi.  of  Education  s  Cross-Cul- 
tural  Unit,  who  singled  out  language  and 
fine  arts  and  social  studies  as  the  three  main 
areas  of  Instruction  In  both  languages. 

Ideally,  Instruction  on  the  grammar  and 
structure  of  the  second  language,  as  well  as 
English,  Is  included  in  this  approach. 

The  remedial  approach  teaches  the  child 
first  In  his  own  language  while  gradually  In- 
creasing his  English  proficiency  untu  he  can 
function  fully  in  the  latter. 

This  approach  generally  excludes  Instruc- 
tion in  the  grammar  of  the  native  language, 
omits  culture  and — in  New  Mexico,  at  least — 
generaUy  ends  with  the  third  grade. 

It  also  "excludes  the  monolingual  speaker 
of  English,  whether  he  Is  a  minority  group 
member  or  Anglo-American,"  Pascual  wrote 
in  a  1973  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

As  described  by  Carlos  Saavedra,  director 
of  blllngual-blcultiural  education  for  Albu- 
querque Public  Schools,  remedial  bilingual 
education  "would  be  programs  for  kindergar- 
ten through  third  grade  to  bridge  the  gap — 
to  teach  them  what  they  need  to  function." 

Saavedra  said  the  enrichment  approach 
takes  the  same  tack  untU  the  pupils  can 
function  in  both  languages  "when  you  can 
use  both  as  vehicles  for  learning — then  it  be- 
comes an  alternative  program." 

He  said  he  "agrees  100  per  cent"  with  the 
optional  concept  because  "to  force  anything 
down  anybody's  throat  is  defeating  what 
you're  trying  to  do." 

But  noting  the  large  number  of  Spanish- 
surnamed  students  in  APS.  he  said  he  feels 
"all  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  this 
education,  nor  should  the  non-Spanish  be 
denied  it." 

Pascual  said  he  and  many  other  Mexican- 
Americans  advocate  the  enrichment  type  of 
instruction  in  kindergarten  through  college, 
but  "It  should  be  on  an  option  basis  by 
school  and  by  district." 

Others,  particularly  Anglo  parents,  think 
the  option  should  be  up  to  the  famUy,  and 
apparently  some  resent  inclusion  of  their 
children  In  the  programs. 

The  failures  of  non-English  speaking  chU- 
dren In  school  would  seem  to  constitute  an 
eloquent  argument  for  biimgual  education 
for  them  on  a  remedial  basis  at  the  very  least. 

But  the  philosophy  of  some,  as  reported  in 
at  least  one  national  publication,  holds  that 
no  child  should  be  taught  In  any  language 
but  English,  which  is  traced  to  the  "melting 
pot"  concept  of  U.S.  society. 

That  theory  Is  that  all  persons  of  all  back- 
grounds are  assimilated  Into  a  common  cul- 
ture marked  by  a  common  language.  Ideals 
and  goals — "Americanized." 

An  article  In  the  October  1974  Issue  of  the 
Council  for  Basic  Education  (CBE)  Bulletin 
questions  If  "the  current  wave  of  ethnic  feel- 
ing" that  allegedly  is  responsible  in  part  for 
bUlngual  education  Is  not  "weakening  this 
common  American  glue  and  aggravating 
ethnic  tensions  and  differences." 

The  article  was  challenged  in  the  bulle- 
tin's December  1974  Issue  by  an  educator 
who  cited  poor  results  of  "Americaniza- 
tion" In  past  years,  advocated  a  "salad  bowl" 
approach  and  said  the  uniform  mold  of  the 
"melting  pot"  most  often  "has  been  repre- 
sented as  a  white  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock  who 
la  motivated  by  the  Protestant  ethic." 
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Another  Idea  behind  the  philosophy  of 
teaching  only  in  English  Is  that  teaching 
children  In  a  "foreign"  language  confuses 
them  and  slows  their  ability  to  learn  Eng- 
lish, a  theory  discounted  by  bilingual  educa- 
tion proponents. 

Another  holds  a  child  will  become  fluent 
In  English  to  survive  If  not  allowed  to  fall 
back  on  his  own  language. 

And  still  another  idea  Is  that  bilingual 
education  diverts  funds  and  time  that  could 
be  better  used  to  teach  basic  subjects  to  all 
children. 

As  expressed  by  one  Albuquerque  Anglo 
parent,  who  said  he  Is  not  "anti -Spanish - 
American"  but  is  referring  to  the  language 
only,  all  efforts  should  be  directed  to  English 
proficiency  to  enable  all  persons  to  get  em- 
ployment eventually  and  otherwise  function 
well  In  U.S.  society. 

The  same  thought  was  expreftsed  in  a  CBE 
Bulletin  article  which,  whUe  advocating  re- 
medial bilingual  education,  said  "there  is  no 
substitute  .  .  .  for  fluency  In  standard  Eng- 
lish and  those  who  lack  it  are  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage— economically,  culturally  and 
socially." 

Proponents  of  compulsory  bilingual  educa- 
tion for  everyone  argue  that  proficiency  in 
more  than  one  language  is  an  earmark  of 
educated  people. 

The  November-December  issue  of  Compact, 
magazine  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  quotes  Jose  Cardenas,  director  of 
the  Intercultural  Development  Research 
Assn.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

"The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries In  the  world  where  a  person  could  be 
considered  educated  while  speaking  only  one 
language." 

Proponents  also  say  persons  knowing  two 
or  more  languages  have  an  advantage  In  get- 
ting employment  and  in  some  cases  can 
command  higher  salaries. 

Even  stronger  arguments  dealing  specifical- 
ly with  Spanish  as  the  additional  language 
were  expressed  at  a  National  Bllingual- 
Blcultural  Institute  in  Albuquerque  in  fall 
1973: 

U.S.  citizens  need  to  know  Spanish  to  en- 
gage in  trade  and  other  activities  with  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

The  U.S.  has  the  fifth  largest  concentra- 
tion of  Spanish  speakers  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  many  of  them  in  the  Southwest 
and  the  number  Is  growing  due  to  Immigra- 
tion and  birth. 

In  the  five  Southwestern  states,  "If  the 
white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  expects  his 
children  to  co-exist  In  harmony  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  majority  of  the  year  2000, 
he  should  be  mandating  bilingual  education 
In  grades  kindergarten  through  12  .  .  ." 

As  Saavedra  put  It  in  a  Journal  Interview, 
"to  accept  bilingual -bicultural  education  Is 
to  accept  reality.  Our  nation  is  a  multicul- 
tural society." 

A  resolution  Introduced  to  the  institute  by 
the  New  Mexico  caucus  and  passed  unani- 
mously for  statewide  adoption  of  bilingual- 
multicultural  education  for  all  children  and 
the  meeting  of  related  needs. 

The  varying  viewpoints,  reduced  from 
philosophical  and  Idealistic  levels  on  both 
sides,  are  reflected  in  practical  problems — 
legislation,  funding  and  parental  opinion. 

In  New  Mexico  the  state  bilingual  law,  re- 
cently amended,  prohibits  segregation  and 
indicates  programs  shall  be  open  to  all  chil- 
dren, but  In  another  provision  says  "priority 
shall  be  given  to  those  students  whose  home 
language  Is  other  than  English  .  .  ." 

In  addition.  State  Dept.  of  Education 
spokesmen  believe  language  in  the  1974 
HB300,  the  general  appropriations  bill,  con- 
tradicts the  philosophy  of  opening  programs 
to  all  children. 

They  also  believe  state  legislation  has  re- 
flected the  remedial  rather  than  the  enrich- 
ment philosophy. 


Dr.  Luciano  Baca,  state  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  instruction,  said  the  move  to  open 
programs  to  all  children  came  in  the  1974 
session  from  legislators  who  questioned  why 
state-funded  programs  should  be  offered  only 
for  Spanish  or  Indian  children. 

That  question  has  been  repeated  In  Albu- 
querque by  Anglo  parents  who  want  their 
children  in  bilingual  education  and  claim  dis- 
crimination because  the  programs  are  not 
available  in  many  areas,  particularly  the 
Northeast  Heights. 

Saavedra  said  he  has  met  with  one  group 
that  is  organized  and  pressing  for  bilingual 
programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Anglo  parents 
don't  want  their  children  in  bilingual  pro- 
grams, sometimes  on  general  principles  per- 
haps reflecting  ethnic  bias,  sometimes  for 
specific  reasons. 

An  Anglo  parent  told  the  Journal  his  chil- 
dren are  in  bilingual  classrooms  without  his 
having  been  given  a  choice  and  have  home- 
work in  Spanish. 

The  school  is  "wasting  my  kids'  time  teach- 
ing them  something  they'll  never  need,"  he 
said. 

Another  parent  expressed  the  "wasted 
time"  theory,  noting  her  family  likely  will 
not  remain  in  Albuquerque  permanently  and 
may  have  no  use  for  Spanish  the  next  place 
it  lives. 

A  PTA  official  also  reported  knowing  per- 
sonally of  at  least  two  schools  where  Chicano 
parents  feel  bilingual  education  was  forced 
on  them  against  their  wishes  and  object  to  it 
because  the  Spanish  taught  at  school  is  not 
the  same  spoken  at  home. 

She  declined  to  identify  the  schools  and 
asked  that  her  name  not  be  used. 

In  still  another  situation  a  Northeast 
Heights  elementary  school  two  years  ago 
was  turned  into  a  virtual  armed  camp  of 
parents  opposing  other  parents  over  an  al- 
leged attempt  by  two  teachers  to  expand  aa 
Informal  bilingual  program. 

But  that  problem  "has  been  resolved 
beautifully  and  the  program  is  working  well," 
Saavedra  said. 

Some  teachers  also  reportedly  have  opposed 
bilingual  education,  and  many  sources — both 
local  and  national — attribute  the  opposition 
mainly  to  fear  for  their  Jobs,  although  ten- 
tu-ed  teachers  iiave  protection. 

APS  bilingual  teacher  Judy  Montoya  said 
she  has  "run  into  a  lot  of  teachers  who  have 
been  Just  thrown  into  the  program  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  transfer. 

"There  are  some  schools  with  bilingual 
education  who  had  no  choice,  and  it  takes  a 
dedicated  staff  to  do  It  right." 

Henry  Rodriguez,  Albuquerque  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  said  he  is 
making  a  small  survey  of  teachers  to  assess 
attitudes. 

Many  Leave  School:  Language  Oap  Slows 

Students 

(By  Susanne  Burks) 

The  clue  to  need  for  bUingual  education 
lies  In  the  tragedy  of  the  millions  of  young- 
sters from  non-English  speaking  homes  who 
each  year  are  plunged  Into  English  speak- 
ing classrooms  where  they  do  not  understand 
what  the  teacher  says  or  what  Is  going  on. 

They  Immediately  fall  behind,  then  fall 
further  behind  as  they  progress  through  the 
grades  and  many  ultimately  drop  out,  a  situ- 
ation traditionally  leading  to  a  variety  of 
social  problems. 

And  even  those  who  do  not  drop  out  may 
bear  permanent  psychological  scars  from  the 
experience. 

A  report  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  on  its  extensive  Mexican-American 
Education  Study  says  "for  every  10  Mexican- 
American  students  who  enter  the  flrst  grade, 
only  six  graduate  from  high  school. 


"In  contrast,  nearly  nine  of  every  10  Anglo 
students  remain  in  school  and  receive  high 
school  diplomas." 

In  New  York  City  67  per  cent  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students  dropped  out  before  grad- 
nation,  according  to  the  December,  1974, 
Issue  of  American  Teacher,  publication  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  quot- 
ing a  1972  Wall  Street  Journal  report. 

In  New  Mexico  the  State  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion has  no  drop-out  figures  and  Albuquer- 
que Public  Schools'  most  recent  figures  are 
not  broken  down  by  ethnicity. 

But  a  special  study  in  Socorro  showed  that 
although  Spanish-American  students  com- 
prised 60  per  cent  of  the  high  school  popula- 
tion, they  comprised  75  per  cent  of  the  drop- 
outs In  1972  and  1973,  a  report  says. 

In  addition,  reports  of  New  Mexico  stu- 
dents' scores  on  standardized  tests  indicate 
Chlcanos  and  Indians,  as  well  as  Blacks, 
scored  well  below  the  Anglo  levels. 

Although  one  might  conclude  giving  stu- 
dents whose  native  language  Is  not  English 
instruction  enabling  them  to  function  in 
English  would  be  enough,  billngual-blcul- 
tural  education  proponents  think  otherwise. 
As  the  arguments  go,  youngsters  thrown 
Into  a  setting  where  their  culture  Is  ignored 
in  materials,  Instruction  and  activities — or 
worse,  consciously  suppressed— develop  nega- 
tive self-concepts  that  not  only  contribute 
to  their  under-achlevement  but  also  may 
affect  their  permanent  attitudes  toward 
themselves. 

There  are,  for  Instance,  probably  thousands 
of  adult  New  Mexicans  with  painful  memo- 
ries of  their  school  days  before  the  advent  of 
bilingual  education. 

Henry  Rodriguez,  State  Board  of  Education 
member  from  Albuquerque,  said  he  "most 
definitely"  bears  permanent  scars  from  hla 
school  experiences  in  Demlng. 

He  said  he  was  kept  an  extra  year  in  kin- 
dergarten because  he  didn't  speak  English, 
always  wound  up  in  the  bottom  with  Chicano 
classmates  when  the  teachers  groviped  pupils 
and  was  forbidden  to  speak  Spanish  at  school. 
In  addition.  Rodriguez  recalls  cultural  as 
well  as  language  putdowns,  for  Instance,  in 
the  teacher's  change  of  his  name  for  class- 
room purposes  from  the  correct  "Enrique"  to 
"Henry." 

"And  I've  been  Henry  ever  since,"  said 
Rodriguez,  who  Is  a  vocal  proponent  of  the 
rights  of  Indian  children  to  bilingual  edu- 
cation as  well  as  Spanish-Americans. 

Another  Albuquerque  Chicano,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  said  he  flunked  a  grade 
after  moving  from  Tlerra  Amarllla  to  Denver 
because  he  did  not  speak  English  and  has 
many  scars  from  the  overall  Denver 
experience. 

Other  pupils  made  fun  of  him  and  two 
Chicano  buddies,  and  the  teacher  once  called 
him  a  "foreigner"  and  told  him  to  leave  the 
class,  he  recalled  as  an  example. 

The  young  man.  now  fluent  In  English, 
also  cited  examples  of  cultural  differences 
that  he  feels  Illustrate  the  need  for  the  "cul- 
txiral"  part  of  blllngual-blcultural  educa- 
tion— ^whlch  he  feels  should  be  for  all  chil- 
dren at  all  grades — as  a  means  of  promoting 
better  understanding. 

He  said  because  he  was  taught  as  a  child 
be  should  lower  his  eyes  when  speaking  to  an 
elder,  he  did  so  once  when  stopped  by  a  state 
policeman  while  hitchhiking,  and  the  offlcer. 
not  understanding,  picked  him  up  and  shook 
him. 

The  young  man  also  tells  the  story  of  an 
Anglo  teacher  In  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
school  who,  not  understanding  the  Indian 
culture,  forced  a  child  to  wash  from  his 
hands  soot  that  had  been  put  there  in  a 
religious  ritual. 

The  family  was  tremendously  upset  be- 
cause they  considered  the  spell  broken,  the 
young  man  said. 

Properly,  then,  as  the  rationale  goes,  the 
school  must  accept  all  of  what  the  child 
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brings  with  hlm^the  language  and  the  cul- 
ture— and  build  on  It  so  he  feels  good  about 
mmself  and  hla  backgroimd  and  Is  com- 
fortable in  school. 

"I  think  the  teaching  of  the  early  years 
should  come  from  the  language,  culture  and 
experiences  of  the  child."  said  Dr.  Dolores 
Gonzales,  an  associate  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  and  director  of  a  bi- 
lingual teacher  training  program. 

Dr.  Gonzales  also  said  she  teaches  Initial 
acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  the  local  dia- 
lects children  >.mg  to  school — even  archaic 
and  incorrect  forms  and  "Anglicisms — to 
build  a  positive  Image,  with  instruction  in 
the  correct  forms  coming  later. 

Just  how  great  the  need  is  for  bilingual - 
blcxiltural  education  depends  on  whose  fig- 
ures one  l)elleves. 

An  article  in  the  summer,  1974,  Issue  of 
Civil  Rights  Digest  said  "nationally  five  mil- 
lion students  do  not  speak  English,  accord- 
ing to  various  federal  estimates." 

Other  sources  give  other  figures,  some  of 
them  open  to  question  because  of  their  basis 
but  one  point  of  agreement  Is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  non-English  speakers — perhaps  as 
many  as  four-fifths — are  Spanish  speaking. 

And  another  point  of  agreement  is  that  not 
nearly  enough  of  them  are  getting  the  bi- 
lingual education  they  need. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'  sixth 
report  on  its  Mexican  American  Education 
Study,  released  last  February,  said  in  1972-73 
only  70,000  of  the  estimated  1.6  million 
Mexican  American  students  in  Southwestern 
schools  were  reached  in  programs  funded 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1969. 

That  title  deals  specifically  with  blllngual- 
blcultural  education. 

The  report  also  said  the  schools  are  fail- 
ing to  provide  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  Mexican  American  students. 

In  addition.  U.S.  Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
D.,  N.M.,  speaking  at  a  bilingual  Instltiite 
in  Albuquerque  In  the  fall,  1973.  cited  failurp 
of  bilingual  education  efforts  at  the  national 
level. 

Records  of  Bilingual  Education  in  Ancient 

History 

(By  Susanne  Burks) 

Bilingual  education,  though  relatively  new 
in  U.S.  education,  is  anything  but  new  world- 
wide. 

It  has,  In  fact,  been  around  since  ancient 
times,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Glyn  Lewis  of 
South  Wales,  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  and  expert  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Lewis  said  bilingual  education  existed 
in  ancient  Babylon.  In  Rome  and  more 
recently  in  parts  of  Europe,  although  much 
of  Europe's  widely  cited  bilingualism  is  not 
true  bilingual  education  but  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages.  ^ 

An  article  in  the  summer,1974.  issue  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Digest  says  bilingual  education 
in  the  U.S.  dates  to  before  World  War  I, 
when  it  disappeared  not  to  return  until  the 
1960's. 

Seen  by  a  top  New  Mexico  educator  In  a 
social— rather  than  a  names-and-dates — 
context,  the  revival  of  bilingual  education 
in  the  U.S.  dates  to  the  social  revolution  of 
the  1960's,  when  minorities  asserted  their 
equality,  pushed  the  multlculturallsm  con- 
cept and  pressed  for  recognition  of  both. 

Dr.  Luciano  Baca,  state  assistant  super- 
intendent for  instruction,  said  the  move  flrst 
reflected  the  "remedial"  philosophy  of  bi- 
lingual education— that  the  child's  native 
language  should  be  taught  as  a  "bridge"  to 
learning  in  English. 

TTie  second  step  "was  that  to  make  that 
Dridge  more  effective,  you  must  give  him  the 
language  and  the  culture,  as  well,"  Baca 
said. 

The  third  step  was  that  we  must  teach 
language  and  culture  not  as  a  bridge,  but  to 
build  self-image,  more  respectability  and  ac- 


ceptability In  a  school  setting,  Baca  con- 
tinued. 

"And  the  spln-oS  of  that  was  that  bilin- 
gual education  should  be  for  everyone."  he 
said. 

He  said  New  Mexico  educators  have  gone 
through  the  same  evolutionary  steps  and 
noted  reflections  of  the  philosophical  differ- 
ences In  state  legislation. 

And  although  the  movement  "emerged  as 
a  reaction  to  the  homogenizing  of  society, 
it  was  taken  over  in  some  Instances  by  radical 
militants  and  has  become  submerged  In  the 
politics  used  by  proponents,  as  well  as  op- 
ponents," Baca  said. 

According  to  the  Civil  Rights  Digest  article, 
the  catalyst  for  revival  of  bilingual  education 
in  the  1960's  was  the  Cuban  revolution  and 
subsequent  Influx  of  Cuban  immigrants  into 
Florida  that  triggered  Immediate  and  urgent 
need  for  Instruction  in  English. 

Florida  thus  is  credited  with  starting  the 
flrst  modern-day  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, although  some  sources  claim  it  was 
more  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  ap- 
proach than  true  bilingual  education. 

The  next  major  step  in  the  revival  of  bi- 
lingual education  was  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which,  according  to  a 
statement  by  a  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
(OCR)  official,  included  in  its  Title  VI  a 
provision  that  the  executive  branch  "estab- 
lish and  enforce  mechanism  so  as  to  ensure 
that: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance." 

And  it  has  been  Interpreted  to  cover  exclu- 
sion and  discrimination  resulting  from  lan- 
guage handicaps. 

The  ultimate  sanction  under  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  "is  the  termination  of  the 
eligibility  of  a  school  district  to  receive  fed- 
eral financial  assistance,"  Martin  H.  Gerry, 
OCR  deputy  director,  told  a  Congressional 
subcommittee  last  March. 

Another  step  along  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion road  of  particular  Interest  in  the  South- 
west was  a  1965  Tucson,  Ariz.,  survey  on 
"teaching  of  Spanish  to  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing," which  is  billed  as  "the  first  challenge 
for  equal  educational  opportunities  for  the 
Mexican-American  of  the  Southwest." 

The  survey,  sponsored  by  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Assn.  (NEA)  and  conducted  by  Tuc- 
son educators,  led  to  several  positive  recom- 
mendations calling  for  bilingual  education. 
It  also  led  to  a  1966  symposium  in  Tucson 
that  produced  ideas  on  and  proposals  for 
such  education  and  eventually  to  a  national 
institute  In  Albuquerque  in  the  fall,  1973, 
entitled  "A  Relook  at  Tucson  '66  and 
Beyond." 

The  Tucson  developments  are  widely  cited 
as  preliminary  steps  to  action,  but  Dr.  Do- 
lores Gonzales,  University  of  New  Mexico  as- 
sociate professor,  said  the  study  was  "too  lan- 
guage oriented." 

Still  another  step  In  bilingual  education 
history  was  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969,  a  new  Title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
initially  funded  programs  to  serve  about 
26,000  pupils,  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  esti- 
mated to  need  bilingual  education. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  government,  though 
empowered  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  had 
not  seriously  attacked  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination against  children  in  educational 
programs,  Gerry  said  In  his  March  statement. 
Then,  in  1970  OCR  issued  guidelines  for 
compliance  In  a  policy  statement  known  as 
the  May  25  Memorandum  that  apparently  is 
the  basis  for  OCR  actions  that  have  affected 
APS  and  other  new  New  Mexico  districts. 

Gerry  said  the  memorandum  "identified 
four  major  areas  of  concern"  relating  to  com- 


pliance with  Title  VI  and  also  told  them  the 
first  was  receiving  top  priority. 

It  said: 

"Where  Inability  to  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language  excludes  national  ori- 
gin minority  group  children  from  effective 
participation  in  the  education  program  of- 
fered by  a  school  district,  the  district  must 
take  affirmative  steps  to  rectify  the  language 
deflclency  ..." 

Although  various  sources  detail  a  step-up 
in  implementation  of  bilingual  programs 
and  funding  for  them  after  Issuance  of  the 
memorandum,  the  next  major  development 
appears  to  be  a  "landmark"  court  decision  In 
January,  1974. 

Known  as  the  Lau  vs.  Nichols  decision,  the 
riUlng  was  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  overturning  a  federal  court  decision  on  a 
case  brought  by  Chinese-speaking  San  Fran- 
cisco children. 

It  was  based  on  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  regulations  enforcing  that  title,  and 
In  effect  required  school  districts  to  take  ac- 
tion to  overcome  pupils'  language  deficien- 
cies If  the  deficiencies  prevent  their  benefit- 
ing from  the  educational  programs. 

The  Lau  decision  was  widely  haUed  at  the 
time  as  a  landmark  In  promoting  bilingual 
education,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  Just  how 
much  practical  effect  it  has  had. 

Meanwhile,  a  U.S.  district  court  In  Albu- 
querque In  February,  1974,  ruled  against  the 
Kirtland  Central  Board  of  Education  In  a 
case  Involving  Navajo  children. 

In  another  New  Mexico  case,  the  U.S.  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  July  upheld  a 
federal  court  decision  that  required  the  Por- 
tales  school  system  to  Implement  bilingual 
education  programs. 

And  even  more  recently  the  OCR  has 
moved  to  determine  compliance  of  21  New 
Mexico  districts  with  its  May  25  Memoran- 
dum  and  the  spirit  of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act. 

Meanwhile,  federal  funding  for  bilingual 
education  has  Increased  substantially  since 
the  small  beginning  in  1969. 

Figures  differ  according  to  sources,  but 
Terrel  H.  Bell,  VS.  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, said  during  a  recent  visit  to  New  Mexico 
$50  million  was  budgeted  for  last  year,  $70 
million  for  this  year  and  $70  million  also  Is 
proposed  for  next  year. 

In  New  Mexico  bUlngual  education  has  Its 
roots  in  Spanish  language  arts  programs  In 
Pecos  In  1963  and  West  Las  Vegas  In  1965,  but 
more  widespread  bUIngual  education  is 
traced  to  the  advent  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  in  a  1973  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  first  state  legislation  was  passed  In 
1973,  mandated  bilingual  education  for  cer- 
tain students  and  provided  the  first  state 
funding  for  it. 

In  Albuquerque  APS  initiated  bUlngual- 
bicultural  education  by  forming  a  special 
committee  in  1968  and  submitting  a  project 
proposal  in  spring,  1969. 

APS  began  the  program  that  fall  at  two 
pilot  schools  in  kindergarten  and  flrst  grade 
with  the  Intention  of  adding  one  grade  per 
year. 

Troubled  Bilingual  Education  Thrives 
<By  Susanne  Burks) 

Despite  alleged  failure  elsewhere  and  con- 
troversy, bilingual  education  continues  alive 
and  well  in  New  Mexico. 

But  it  still  has  some  problems.  Including  a 
survey  and  threatened  Investigation  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  of  suspect- 
ed discrlmlntaion  in  21  districts  related  to 
bilingual  education. 

A  State  Dept.  of  Education  report  shows 
23.058  children  served  this  year  in  programs 
funded  for  a  total  $2.9  million,  of  which  al- 
most $1  million  is  from  the  state. 

The  report  shows  64  of  the  88  school  dis- 
tricts, some  with  high  concentrations  of  In- 
dian pupils,  are  receving  state  funds  and 
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serving  15.296  pupils,  and  20  districts  are 
receiving  federal  funds  and  serving  7762  pu- 
pils. 

Or.  Luciano  Baca,  assistant  state  superin- 
tendent for  Instruction,  said  the  state  fund- 
ing Is  for  1594  program  units  under  the  state 
funding  formula,  representing  3187  full-time 
equivalent  (PTE)  students. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  In  Its  legis- 
lative package  asked  for  an  Increase  to  3000 
units  representing  6000  PTE  students,  the 
figures  also  used  by  the  Legislative  School 
Study  Committee. 

The  total  nimiber  funded  and  total  amount 
allocated,  however,  will  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  HB300,  the  general  appropriations 
bill,  which  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  state  board  also  Is  on  record  In  a 
policy  statement  In  support  of  blUugual- 
multlcultural  education  "to  Improve  educa- 
tion for  all  children." 

The  board  did  not  act  on  a  proposed 
stronger  statement  more  clearly  reflecting  a 
culture-based,  aU-chlldren  philosophy  pre- 
sented to  It  In  December  by  a  group  repre- 
senting bilingual  concerns. 

It  did,  however,  authorize  the  depart- 
ment's Cross-cultural  Unit  to  begin  working 
on  a  curriculum  guide,  or  plan  of  action,  and 
requested  it  be  given  department  staff  sup- 
port. 

In  Albuquerque  Public  Schools,  th.  blUn- 
gual-bicultural  education  program  now 
serves  9689  children  of  kindergarten  through 
grade  six  in  22  schools,  Ave  of  them  added 
this  year,  according  to  Carlos  Saavedra,  di- 
rector. 

In  addition,  his  office  la  working  on  a  model 
for  implementation  next  year  In  Washington 
Junior  High  School  and  has  been  charged 
by  the  Albuquerque  Board  of  Education  with 
developing  a  "maintenance"  model  for  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  12. 

Saavedra  said  the  APS  program,  "validated" 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  a  national 
model,  is  funded  with  J140,278  In  state  money 
and  5200,000  in  federal  money  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

As  to  whether  APS  is  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  language-deficient  chUdren, 
Saavedra  said  he  believes  the  system  has 
identified  about  37,000  with  Spanish  sur- 
names, and  he  estimated  about  one  third 
need  bUlngual  ^Vicatlon  to  function  ade- 
quately In  school. 

So.  'no,  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  children,  but  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  we  can  within  the  funds  we  have." 

He  noted  all  those  now  served  are  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  those  at  the  secondary 
level  who  need  bilingual  education  would  be 
among  those  whose  needs  are  not  met. 

Baca  could  not  say  whether  districts  state- 
wide are  fully  meeting  needs  because  State 
Dept.  of  Education  needs  assessment  sur- 
veys of  this  year  and  last  year  used  "pretty 
broad"  criteria  that  are  open  to  Interpreta- 
tion. 

He  also  said  "If  you  take  the  Spanlsh-sur- 
named,  they  (districts)  will  use  all  they  can 
because  it  means  dollars." 

Other  educators  Indicated  the  Spanish  sur- 
name is  meaningless  in  assessing  bilingual 
education  needs  because  many  Spanish -sur- 
named  students  do  not  speak  Spanish  and 
do  not  need  bilingual  education,  while  some 
children  with  Anglo  surnames  may  hear 
Spanish  at  home  and  do  need  this  type  of 
education. 

And  that  problem  apparently  is  the  clue 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  survey  of 
21  districts. 

Tom  Simons,  attorney  for  the  State  Board 
and  Dept.  of  Education,  told  the  board  the 
basis  for  the  suney  Is  a  1972  federal  survey 
on  minority  enrollment  that  asked  for  num- 
bers of  Spanish -surnamed  pupils  but  asked 
little  about  programs. 

The  OCR  action  was  revealed  Jan.  22  when 
Peter  Holmes,  director,  announced  the  of- 
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fice  was  asking  chief  state  school  oflicers  in 
26  states  to  nelp  identity  and  end  suspected 
language  discrimination  against  minorliy 
chUdreu  in  333  districts  nationwide. 

According  to  wire  service  reports,  each  of 
the  districts  named  for  leview  is  believed  to 
have  either; 

— "More  than  4000  pupils  for  whom  Eng- 
lish Is  a  second  language  and  schools  offering 
no  special  language  training; 

— "Or  more  than  1000  pupils  for  whom 
English  Is  the  second  language  and  schools 
offering  programs  in  which  fewer  than  10 
per  cent  of  such  pupils  are  enrolled." 

Holmes  was  quoted  as  saying  his  office  has 
"a  strong  indication"  It  needs  to  look  Into 
such  situations,  that  "if  we  find  problems, 
we  will  ask  for  corrective  action,"  and  that 
the  approach  should  "strengthen  the  possi- 
bility of  voluntary  resolution  of  confirmed 
violations." 

Simons  said  his  office  sent  out  the  OCR 
materials  to  the  21  New  Mexico  districts  and 
later  also  sent  special  "data  collection"  forms 
the  department  developed  to  help  districts 
get  the  information  wanted,  which  deals 
with  numbers  of  children  and  their  home 
languages. 

The  state  form  Is  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  be  sent  home  to  parents  so  they  can 
answer  the  questions. 

Simons  sought  and  got  written  OCR  ap- 
proval of  the  forms  so  the  federal  office  could 
not  come  back  later  and  say  they  were  not 
adequate. 

He  said  March  15  is  the  OCR  deadline  for 
receiving  the  district  reports  and  that  they 
will  go  directly  to  OCR  from  the  districts, 
although  he  has  asked  that  they  forward 
copies  to  the  education  department. 

The  federal  action  was  met  with  hostility 
by  at  least  one  superintendent,  Roger  L. 
LuginblU  of  Roswell,  since  resigned,  who 
wrote  a  strong  letter  to  Holmes  and  also  told 
the  state  board  "we  highly  resent  this  kind 
of  shotgunning." 

His  letter  objected  to  use  of  3-year-old 
data  which  were  "Incorrect  even  at  that 
time,"  said  Roswell  Is  far  above  the  OCR 
criteria  figures  and  said  the  district  resents 
the  implication  it  Is  discriminating. 

Simons  said  another  superintendent  has 
raised  the  question  of  whether  OCR  will  take 
Into  consideration  parents'  wishes  that  their 
children  not  be  put  In  bilingual  education 
even  when  the  children  need  It. 

Although  the  OCR  action  was  not  revealed 
to  the  public  until  last  month.  Indications 
it  was  coming  were  contained  In  a  March  12 
statement  by  OCR  Deputy  Director  Martin 
H.  Oerry  that  effort  would  be  made  In  sub- 
sequent months  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Gerry  referred  to  the  1072  federal  survev 
and  to  numbers — 2.4  million — of  "Spanish 
surnamed"  pupils  and  also  listed  six  uni- 
dentified New  Mexico  districts  as  "target" 
districts,  one  later  Identified  as  APS. 

Welshm.\n  Tells  op  BtLiNGT7ALiSM 
(By  Susan ne  Burks) 

Wales,  a  country  of  not  quite  three  mil- 
lion people,  has  probably  the  oldest  system 
of  true  bilingual  education  In  the  world, 
according  to  a  Welsh  expert  who  has  studied 
the  subject  since  1930. 

Dr.  E.  Glyn  Lewis,  a  visiting  scholar  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  also  said  the 
Soviet  Union  offers  bilingual  education  ex- 
tensively, as  do- some  areas  of  Europe. 

And  he  traced  its  history  to  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  adding  "Jewish  history  in 
the  Mideast  Is  a  history  of  bUlngual  edu- 
cation." 

Lewis  Is  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
for  England  and  Wales  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  complete  a  comparative  study  of 
bilingual  education  that  wlU  embrace  West- 
em  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Africa  and 
the  United  States. 


He  is  in  the  U.S.  on  a  Ford  Pouiidatlon 
grant  to  pursue  the  U.S.  part  of  the  study 
and  said  he  is  interested  mainly  in  the 
Southwest  "because  of  the  Spanish  and  In- 
dian concentrations." 

Lewis,  who  lives  near  Cardiff  in  South 
Wales,  said  bilingual  education  in  Wales 
dates  to  1890,  when  the  first  program  was 
Introduced  with  Welsh  as  a  subject. 

He  explained  about  half  of  Wales'  popula- 
tioa  then  spoke  Welsh,  which  Is  a  Celtic  Ian- 
guage  not  related  to  English. 

But  until  that  point  public  education  was 
offered  entirely  in  English  and  teachers  were 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  children 
they  could  make  literate  in  English  Lewis 
said. 

After  the  advent  of  bilingual  education 
the  teacher  pay  system  covered  literacy  in 
Welsh  also,  and  now  the  goal  Is  "to  have  klda 
graduating  from  high  school  fluent  In  both 
languages,"  Lewis  said. 

He  said  that  under  the  Welsh  system  Eng- 
llsh  is  taught  as  a  language  In  all  schools. 

In  some  schools,  however,  Welsh  is  the 
medium  of  Instruction  and  English  Is  taught 
as  a  second  language,  and  In  others  English 
Is  the  medium  and  Welsh  Is  taught  as  the 
second  language,  Lewis  said. 

He  said  In  South  Wales,  which  Is  the  more 
industrialized  and  highly  populated  area 
English  predominates  and  each  school  may 
have  only  a  few  Welsh-speaking  families 

So  the  government  now  U  establishing 
separate  schools,  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary, to  which  Welsh-speaking  students 
are  bused  at  parents'  request,  Lewis  said 

Summing  up  Wales'  bilingual  program,  h« 
said  'it  Is  of  long  standing  and  probably  the 
Oldest  anywhere,"  is  comprehensive  In  that 
It  covers  all  chUdren  and  Is  Integrated  In 
that  It  Involves  the  total  school  system  and 
Is  not  an  addition  as  In  the  XJ  S 

Lewis,  a  former  university  professor,  also 
coUe  e  ^^^'^^  ^"*'^  kindergarten  throu^ 

He  said  bilingual  education  extends  to 
higher  education  In  that  Welsh  can  be  the 
medium  of  Instruction  In  any  subject  for 
students  who  request  It  at  the  University 
of  Wales  and  the  country's  10  teacher  train- 
ing colleges. 

Lewis  said  he  spent  the  equivalent  of 
about  three  years  In  the  Soviet  Union  study- 
tag  the  problems  of  bUlngual  education  and 
to  a  question  said  that  nation  "certainly 
has  not"  solved  the  problems. 

He  said  more  than  400  languages  in  six 
groups  are  spoken  In  the  12  Soviet  Union 
states,  40  of  them  In  Russia  Itself,  location 
of  Moscow  and  the  seat  of  government 

Lewis,  who  has  written  a  book  on  multi- 
llngulsm  m  the  Soviet  Union,  used  the 
Georgian  republic  as  an  example  of  how  the 
system  works. 

He  said  Georgia  borders  Russia  and  Ar- 
menU  and  is  located  In  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tains where  several  languages  are  spoken  by 
separate  mountain  groups. 

So  In  the  Georgian  capital  Tbilisi,  Rus- 
sian is  taught  to  all  children  as  English  is 
taught  In  Wales. 

But  parents  have  the  option  of  sending 
their  ChUdren  to  a  school  where  the  medium 
of  Instruction  Is  Russian  and  Georgian  Is 
taught  as  a  second  language,  where  the  med- 
ium is  Georgian  and  Russian  Is  also  taught 
or  where  the  medium  is  Armenian  and  both 
Georgian  and  Russian  are  taught,  Lewis 
said. 

And  because  of  the  nearby  mountain  lan- 
guages, a  chUd  from  such  a  location  attend- 
ing a  Georgian  school  thus  can  emerge  from 
school  quadrl-Ungual,  he  said. 

Lewis  said  a  fourth  kind  of  school  Is  grow- 
tag  In  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  In  the 
Baltic  republic  of  Lithuania,  where  dual 
media  of  Instruction  are  used  In  each  school 
but  not  <for  each  child. 

In  this  system  each  school  has  two 
"streams"  of  students,  one  of  Russian  back- 
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ground  taught  In  Russian  and  one  of  Lith- 
uanian background  taught  ta  Lithuanian, 
Lewis  said. 

He  said  the  government  claims  the  schools 
were  created  to  promote  what  It  calls  "tater- 
natioualism,"  that  is,  creating  sympathy  be- 
tween different  nationalities  within 
communities. 

'But  some  people  maintain  they  are  cre- 
ated not  for  this  purpose,"  but  to  promote 
"more  rapid  Russlflcatlon  of  all  citizens," 
Lewis  said. 

He  explained  a  visitor  wUl  find  that,  de- 
spite the  two  "streams"  of  Instruction,  the 
dominant  language  in  school  administration 
and  general  usage  is  Russian. 

"We  had  the  same  pattern  In  Wales  at 
one  time,  the  dual  medium  of  Instruction 
with  each  child  taught  In  his  language  and 
the  other  taught  as  a  second  language. 

"But  we  found  the  tendency  was  that  on 
the  playground,  and  so  on,  English  took 
over.  That's  the  reason  the  government  de- 
cided to  create  the  bused  schools." 

Of  other  nations,  Lewis  said  an  area  of  The 
Netherlands  bordertog  Germany  has  a  bUln- 
gual system  of  recent  development  In  which 
primary  level  chUdren  are  taught  In  their 
mother  tongue. 

And  In  Belgium,  where  one  area  Is  French 
speaking,  a  second  area  German  speak  tag 
and  a  third  area  bUlngual,  "true  bUtagual 
education" — that  In  which  two  languages  are 
used  for  Instruction — Is  offered  In  the  bilin- 
gual zone,  Lewis  said. 

But  ta  most  of  Europe  chUdren  receive  In- 
struction In  their  native  tongue  and  learn 
other  languages  as  foreign  Ismguages — not 
true  bilingual  education,  be  said. 

Lewis  dlsttagulshed  between  acquiring  a 
foreign  language  and  acquiring  a  second 
language,  saying  the  latter  would  happen  ta 
a  community  where  that  language  Is  spoken 
and  constant  "reinforcement"  thus  Is 
available. 

Schools'  BnjNouAL  BKQxnBEMXNTS  Diffek 
(By  Susanne  Burks) 

BUingual-blcultural  education  seems  to 
be  based  on  three  major  components:  Pro- 
gram structure,  teachers  and  materials. 

And  the  teacher  component  tavolves  trata- 
ing,  avaUablllty,  tenure  and  sometimes  at- 
titude, according  to  Journal  sources. 

Carlos  Saavedra,  director  of  bUlngual -bl- 
cultural  education  for  Albuquerque  Public 
Schools,  said  APS  programs  differ  among  the 
22  elementary  schools  where  It  is  taught 
just  as  pupU  needs  differ. 

He  said  the  program  for  each  school  was 
developed  with  the  principal  staff  and  com- 
munity to  meet  those  needs. 

Mrs.  Emelina  D.  Pacheco,  part-time  APS 
coordinator  for  bUlngual  education,  also 
said  the  program  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  composition  of  the  staff. 

She  said  some  schools  have  self-contained 
classrooms  in  which  a  bilingual  teacher 
teaches  all  day  In  both  languages  and  "the 
organization  is  up  to  her  although  ta  train- 
ing we  give  her  suggestions." 

As  an  example  of  how  the  programs  work, 
Judy  Montoya  said  she  teaches  alone  In  a 
self-contained  classroom  at  Lew  Wallace 
Elementary  School  where  she  tastructs  ta 
both  Spanish  and  English  all  day. 

She  said  vj^lch  language  she  uses  de- 
pends on  which  one  a  child  understands,  so 
she  teaches  Spanish-speaking  chUdren  In 
Spanish  first  and  reinforces  in  English  and 
does  the  opposite  to  monolingual  English 
speakers. 

Mrs.  Montoya  conceded  this  approach  Is 
rather  demanding  on  the  teacher  "but  It's 
fun  .  .  .  You  have  to  constantly  be  on  the 
baU  and  be  constantly  comtag  up  with  new 
Ideas  nn   how  to  Introduce  the  material." 

Mrs.  Pacheco  said  In  schools  where  the 
staff  is  predomtaantly  English  speaking, 
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monolingual  and  bUtagual  teachers  are 
teamed  with  two-three  bilingual  members 
spending  40-60  minutes  a  day  each  ta  sev- 
eral classrooms. 

In  stUl  another  situation  described  by 
Mrs.  Pacheco,  one  monolingual  and  one  bl- 
Itagual  teacher  trade  off  between  two  groups 
of  children  In  the  same  grade,  each  teach- 
ing half  the  children  half  a  day  then  switch- 
ing so  the  chUdren  are  taught  partly  ta  Eng- 
lish and  partly  ta  Spanish. 

"It  depends  on  what  works  best  ta  the 
school,"  Mrs.  Pacheco  said. 

She  further  explained  that  since  APS  op- 
erates maintenance — not  remedial — pro- 
grams, "our  efforts  are  to  have  the  chUd 
learn  in  both  languages." 

Subject  matter  taught  In  each  language, 
however,  is  different. 

Math,  for  Instance,  always  Is  taught  in 
EngUsh,  whUe  social  studies  and  some  sci- 
ence concepts  are  taught  In  Spanish. 

The  language  arts  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  content,  "so  we  have  Identified  concepts 
(from  each  subject)  which  we  use  to  teach 
language  arts  ta  Spanish,"  Mrs.  Pacheco 
said. 

She  said  bilingual  Instruction  Includes 
monolingual  English  speakers,  and  teachers 
are  resp>onslble  for  grouping  In  the  class- 
rooms and  teaching  each  child  at  his  level. 

Saavedra  said  the  instruction  Includes 
Spanish  grammar  and  structure. 

Although  an  article  In  the  December  Issue 
of  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  Bulletin 
cites  "the  scarcity  of  truly  bilingual  teach- 
ers" as  a  major  obstacle  to  Implementing 
good  programs  nationally,  Saavedra  said 
there  Is  no  shortage  ta  Albuquerque. 

Dr.  Luciano  Baca,  assistant  state  superin- 
tendent for  Instruction,  however,  said  the 
availability  in  New  Mexico  "depends  on 
where  you  are  geographically  and  cultur- 
ally." 

Saavedra  said  APS  has  "many,  many  appli- 
cations and  we  don't  have  the  positions." 

He  said  last  year  recruiters  from  other 
states  were  here  seektag  bilingual  teachers 
"and  paytag  fantastic  salaries,"  some  based 
on  "differential"  pay. 

Baca  said  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
Spanlsh-sumamed  trained  teachers  can  fill 
the  need  for  Spanish  speakers,  but  the  whole 
southeast  belt  has  "historically  not  attracted 
Spanlsh-surnamed  teachers,  so  there  Is  no 
bullt-ta  pool." 

In  addition,  need  for  teachers  ta  the  Indian 
languages  Involves  a  special  set  of  problems 
based  partly  on  the  variety  of  dialects,  Baca 
said. 

One  general  problem  In  getting  bilingual 
teachers  lies  In  teacher  tenure,  he  and  other 
educators  said. 

For  Instance,  ta  Portales,  which  Is  under 
court  order  to  expand  bUlngual  education, 
the  problem  Is  two-fold:  Lack  of  Spanish 
speakers  and  a  very  low  turnover  of  tenured 
teachers.  Baca  said: 

So,  lacktag  funds  to  add  teachers  posi- 
tions, "the  only  way  they  could  add  (bUln- 
gual teachers)  Is  by  resignations,"  the 
method  named  by  the  court  In  an  affirmative 
action  plan. 

Baca  and  others  emphasized  one  does  not 
have  to  have  a  Spanish  surname  to  be  a 
bilingual  teacher. 

Mrs.  Montoya  confirmed  "teachers  can  be 
either  Anglo  or  Spanish-American — It's  more 
a  matter  of  attitude." 

Much  more  Important  to  teacher  success 
than  ethnicity  apparently  Is  traintag. 

As  Mrs.  Pacheco  expressed  it,  "just  becau-^e 
a  person  speaks  the  language  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  mean  she  knows  the  mechanics  ...  or 
can  teach  it." 

Dr.  Dolores  Gonzales,  a  University  of 
New  Mexico  associate  professor  who  directs 
a  bilingual  traintag  program,  also  noted  of 
her  students,  "they  know  Spanish  but  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  write  It." 


The  educators  traced  this  gap  to  the  fact 
that  untU  the  advent  of  bilingual  education 
ta  New  Mexico,  the  structure  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Spanish  language  was  never 
taught  In  school. 

Thus,  training  may  be  necessary  for  even 
veteran  teachers. 

Dr.  Bernard  Spolsky,  dean  of  the  UNM 
graduate  school  and  a  professor  of  Itaguls- 
tlcs,  elementary  education  and  anthropology, 
told  a  legislative  committee  last  year  a 
full-time  Institute  conducted  by  UNM  Prof. 
Miles  Zlntz  several  years  ago  led  to  the 
traintag  of  the  first  local  experts  In  bilingual 
education. 

Now,  according  to  Baca.  UNM.  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Highlands  University  and 
the  University  of  Albuquerque  have  bUta- 
gual training  programs  and  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University  Is  establishing  one. 

In  addition,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  established  a  network  of  teacher  tratatag 
centers  and  proposed  additions  to  It.  Includ- 
ing one  In  Gallup  aimed  at  Indian  biltagual 
education. 

APS  also  offers  its  program  of  teacher 
tralntas. 

Dr.  Gonzalez,  who  previously  directed  a 
program  on  a  three-year  federal  grant,  now 
directs  an  Institute  under  a  new  one-year 
grant  aimed  at  traintag  teachers  in  cur- 
riculum development  and  materials 
preparation. 

The  program  currently  tavolves  21  experi- 
enced Spanish-speaking  elementary  teachers 
working  on  advanced  degrees.  Dr.  Gonzales 
said. 

She  said  It  Is  an  "integrated"  program  in 
which  participants  are  preparing  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  readers  based  on  New  Mexico 
folk  tales,  which  means  they  are  coUecttag 
the  literature  and  adopting  and  wrlttag 
It  as  classroom  readers. 

Dr.  Gonzales  said  UNM's  College  of  Educa- 
tion also  offers  a  bUlngual  minor  requiring 
that  education  students  complete  prescribed 
courses  ta  the  Spanish  language  and  ciUture 
and  teaching  methodology  and  do  their  stu- 
dent teaching  In  bilingual  classrooms. 

Another  federaUy  funded  program  at  UNM. 
directed  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Archuleta  and 
called  the  Child  Development  Associate  Pro- 
gram, trains  persons  who  expect  to  be  teach- 
ers or  aides  In  early  chUdhood  education  pro- 
grams for  bUtagual  competency  in  Spanish 
and  English. 

Archuleta  said  the  program  Is  one  of  13 
national  pUot  projects,  operates  on  an  open 
entry-open  exit  basis  and  Involves  some 
courses  participants  can  take  for  credit. 

AddltlonaUy,  UNM  is  involved  In  four  Nav- 
ajo-based  teacher  training  programs,  an  ed- 
ucational administration  program,  also  in 
Navajo,  and  a  pueblo  program,  accordtag  to 
Dr.  Spolsky. 

Spolsky  said  all  the  Navajo  programs  are 
federally  funded,  most  are  "on  site"  at  vari- 
ous communities,  with  one  aimed  specifically 
at  secondary  instruction,  and  all  are  In  co- 
operation with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Division  of 
Education  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  pueblo  program  Is  in  cooperation 
with  the  All-Indian  Pueblo  Council,  Spolskv 
said. 

He  said  the  programs  trata  people  selected 
by  the  communities  and  "with  lots  of  em- 
phasis on  community  relatlonsnlps." 

Spolsky  said  the  programs  with  which  he 
Is  Involved  have  been  "working  on  developing 
materials  In  Navajo  stace  1969"  with  private 
and  government  grants  and  have  produced 
30  to  40  "little  books  In  Navajo." 

He  said  books  have  been  developied  by  other 
agencies  for  an  estimated  total  of  50. 

Most  are  elementary  texts,  although  more 
advanced  ones  have  been  developed  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  Spol.-^ky  said. 

The  Spanish  books  on  which  Dr.  Gonzales' 
institute  is  working,  when  completed,  will 
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round  out  a  series  of  elementary  readers  al- 
ready begun  with  the  writing  In  past  years 
of  readers  for  grades  1  through  3  under  the 
first  grant. 

The  readers  were  published  by  the  Bishop 
Press  as  the  "Land  of  Enchantment"  Series, 
are  copyrighted  and  are  producing  royalties 
for  UNM  and  the  federal  government.  Dr. 
Gonzales  said. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  hour  of  11  a.m.  has  arrived,  and 
imder  the  previous  order  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2166,  which  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  Individual  Income  taxes,  to 
Increase  the  low  Income  allowance  and  the 
percentage  standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion, and  for  other  piuposes. 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
Section  1.  Short  Trruc:  Table  of  Contents. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976". 

(b)  Table  OF  Contents. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

TITLE  I — REFUND  OF  1974  INDIVIDUAL 

TAX 

Sec.  101.  Refunds  of  1974  Individual  Income 

taxes. 
Sec.  102.  Refunds  disregarded  In  the  admin- 
istration   of    Federal    programs 
and  federally  assisted  programs. 

TITLE  n— REDUCTIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAXES 

Sec.  201.  Tax  credit  for  personal  exemptions. 

Sec.  202.  Temporary  reduction  In  Individual 
Income  tax  rates. 

Sec.  203.  Credit  for  certain  earned  Income. 

Sec.  204.  Withholding  tax. 

Sec.  205.  Credit  for  purchase  of  principal 
residence. 

Sec.  206.  Individuals  may  elect  3-year  carry- 
back of  capital  losses. 

Sec.  207.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  III— CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN 
BUSINESS  TAXES 

Increase  in  investment  credit. 

Allowance  of  Investment  credit 
where  construction  of  property 
will  take  more  than  2  years. 

Change  In  corporate  tax  rates  and 
Increase  In  svirtax  exemption. 

Ejection  to  substitute  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  years  for  car- 
ryforward years. 

Increase    in    minimum    acciunu- 
lated  e.irnlnes  credit  from  $100,- 
000  to  $150,000. 
Sec.  306.    Effective  dates. 

TITLE  IV— CHANGES  AFFECTING 
INDIVIDUALS  AND  BUSINESSES 
Sec.  401.    Federal  welfare  recipient  employ- 
ment incentive  tax  credit. 
Sec.  402.    Repeal    of    excise    tax    on    motor 
vehicles. 


Sec.  301. 
Sec.  302 


Sec.  303 

Sec.  304 


Sec.  305. 


Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE   I— REFUND    OP    1974   INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  101.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  Income 
Taxes 
(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
65  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application  in 
the  case  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6428.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  In- 
come Taxes 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  each  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his  first 
taxable  year  beginning  in  1974  in  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  lia- 
bility for  tax  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Minimum  Payment. — The  amount 
treated  as  paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  liability 
for  tax  for  his  first  taxable  year  beginning 
In  1974,  or 

"(2)  $100  ($50  in  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return) . 
"(c)  Maximum  Payment. — 
"  ( 1 )  In  General. — The  amoiint  treated  as 
paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $200  ($100  in  the  case  of  a  married  in- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return) . 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross 
income. — The  excess  (If  any)  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  treated  as  paid  by  reason 
of  this  section,  over 

"(B)  the  applicable  minimum  payment 
provided  by  subsection  (b) , 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
excess  as  the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  excess  of  $20,000  bears  to  $10,- 
000.  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  filing 
a  separate  return,  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$10,000'  for 
'$20,000'  and  by  substituting  '$5,000'  for 
'$10,000'. 

"(d)  Liability  fob  Tax. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such 
year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  al- 
lowable under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) , 

"(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  in 
certain   depreciable  property), 

"(D)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs),  and 

"(E)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) ,  plus 

"(2)  the  tax  on  amoimts  described  in  sec- 
tion 3102(c)  or  3202(c)  which  are  required  to 
be  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  of  the 
chapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Date  Payment  Deemed  Made. — The 
payment  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  made  on  whichever  of  the  following 
dates  is  the  later: 

"(1)  the  date  prescribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined without  extensions)  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year. 


"(f)  Joint  Return. — For  purposes  of  this 
section.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under 
section  6013  both  spouses  shall  be  treated  as 
one  individual. 

"(g)  Marital  Status. — The  determination 
of  marital  status  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  xinder  section  143. 

"(h)  Certain  Persons  Not  Eligible. — This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  trust, 
nor  shall  It  apply  to  any  nonresident  alien 
individual." 

(b)  No  Interest  on  Individual  Income  Tax 
Refunds  for  1974  Refunded  Within  60  Days 
After  Return  Is  Filed. — In  applying  section 
6611(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  refund  within 
45  days  after  return  is  filed)  in  the  case  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  such  Code  by  an  individual  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust  and  other  than  a  non- 
resident alien  individual)  for  a  taxable  year 
beginning  in  1974,  "60  days"  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "45  days"  each  place  it  appears 
In  such  section  6611(e). 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  B  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6428.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  in- 
come taxes." 

Sec  102.  Refunds  Disregarded  in  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  Federal  Pro- 
grams AND  Federally  Assisted 
Programs. 

Any  payment  considered  to  have  been 
made  by  any  individual  by  reason  of  section 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  as  income 
or  receipts  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  such  individual  or  any  other 
individual  for  benefits  or  assistance,  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of  benefits  or  assistance, 
under  any  Federal  program  or  under  any 
State  or  local  program  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

TITLE  II— REDUCTIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAXES 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its against  tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  42  as  45  and  by  inserting  after  section 
41  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  42.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  taxpayer  as  a  credit  against  tav 
for  the  taxable  year  in  lieu  of  the  deduction 
provided  for  personal  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 151  (if  such  credit  results  in  the  im- 
position of  a  lower  tax  under  this  chapter), 
an  amount  equal  to  $200  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  exemptions  which  would  other- 
wise be  allowed  to  such  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (b) )  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoN. — For  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  the  term 
'tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  means  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this 
section." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Earned  income. 

"Sec.  44.  Purchase  of  principal  residence. 

"Sec.  45.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  2(e)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  Cross  Reference. — 
"(1)  For  definition  of  taxable  Income,  see 
section  63. 
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-^220                                        CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  March  18,  1975 

"If  the  taxable  Income  Is:                                        The  tax  Is-  i 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 «13J250  Dlus  55%  ot  excess  over  Mannn  V^Z,  w  ^°l  application  of  the  tax  credit  es- 

T'  ^.t-'Z  ^J  "°*  °^^^  •50.000......    {lis JSS-::  Se'xce'Sovl  S?:SSS:  efu?coSe?f  1^5^?-  *'  °'  '^^  '°*^'°^'  «•- 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60.000 $20,150.  plus  62-.  of  excess  over  $50  000  !        o„.    ,         ^    ' 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70.000 $26,350,  plus  64 '-o  of  excess  over  $60  000 '  '  WiTHHOLDmc   Tax. 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80.000 $32,750,  plus  66 ' i  of  excess  over  $70  OOo'  '*>   REQumEMENT  of  WrrHHOLDmc  — Suh 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90.000 $39,350.  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $80,000  section   (a)   of  section  3402   (relatlne  to  in" 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100.000 $46,150.  plus  69-.  of  excess  over  $90,000.  '=°'"e  tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended  to 

Over   $100.000 »53.050.  plus  70%   of  excess  over  $100,000.     read  as  follows : 

"(4)    Masuxd   individuals   fiuno   separate   returns;    estates   and   trusts— There   Is  »J**J  Requirement  of  Withholdinc.— Kv- 

hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  married  Individual  (as  defined'  In  section  !^L,T5    I®''    !?*^*'»8    payment    of    wages 

148)  Who  does  not  make  a  single  return  JolnUy  with  his  spouse  unSr^S  601^^  rLLt  ^  ofh^fr^^'^  n°'^HPr. '"^^  ^*S 

of  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under  this  subsection,  a  tax  determined  In  acoird^  H„^f^    *     otherwise  provided   In  this  sec- 

wlth  the  following  table:                                                                           aeterminea  in  accordance  tlon)   a  tax  determined  m  accordance  with 

...,  ^.^»„,  .,    .             .  tables   prescribed   by   the   Secretary   or  his 

Not^vei    .^r*     •■                                          "^^  *"  '^-  ''"''^**®-  "^^  **^^^  «°  prescribed  shil  tlL  Si 

o^L«nnK  *       : V,--:^ 13%  of  the  taxable  income.  same  as  the  tables  contained  in  this  sub- 

^     !f<3J?^'  ?°*  ?''"  *^-°^ $65.  plus  14%  of  excess  over  $500.  section  as  In  effect  on  January  1    1975  « 

^^r  t\'^  ^T,  ««.  ""^  11-^- *^^^-  P^"^  ^5%  Of  excess  over  $1,000.  cept  that  the  amounts  set  forth  as  amounte 

S  *2'^  ^»i  Tl      "  S'S^ $210.  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $1,500.  <>'  ^come  tax  to  be  withheld  for  the^. 

ovpr  11'?^  ^^l  Tl  ""^^  «'^ '290.  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $2,000.  malnder  of  calendar  year  1975  and  for  calen- 

ov^r  *fi'^  l^l  w  **'®'"  «'^ »670,plus22%  of  excess  over  $4,000.  ^ar  year   1976  and   thereafter  shall  rSect 

Sver  tl^  h.^t  no.         '■.fn'^— *^-^^°'  P>"»  ^5%  of  excess  over  $6,000.  the  amendments  made  by  title  II  of  the  Tax 

§ver  Ito^^  hnt  n^roL!  S'l'?^.;;; •^•^'°-  P'"^  28%   Of  excess  over  $8,000.  Reduction  Act  of  1975  which  are  appUcaWe 

?Xll  l]o^  II     °*  °  *'  !J^^ '2.170.  plus  32^   of  excess  over  $10,000.  ^  such  years.  For  purposes  of  appljing  such 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14.000 $2,810.  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $12,000.  tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  ^«8' melZ 

"If  the  taxable  Income  U:                                        The  tax  Is:  *"«  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 

o'^""  !}fl'^  ^"*  "°*  ^"^  $16,000.                       $3,530,  plus  39 %  of  excess  over  $14  000  number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed. 

Ovpr  f  «'^  K^*  ""^l  "'"''  ll^-^-                       »*'310-  Pl"8  42%  Of  exceS  ovir  Jie.'ooo  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  e~ 

§  er  $20  ^  hnJ  n^J  ZV  ^o-?SS.-                      *^-^^°-  P^"'  ^^ "^  °'  ^^"^^^  °'er  $18,000.  *?^PV°°  »«  ^^"^  ^  ^^e  table  In  subsection 

0\er  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000.                        $6,050.  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $20  000  ^^^  <^>  ■  • 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000.                         $7,010,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $22000  <*"      Conforming     Amendment —aectlon 

S««32Zbntrt  °'®'"S2'^-                        $9,010;  Jlus  53%  o^excSo^:   S26.S  ^^J'^  i^]    ^'^^^^'^^  *°  ^^'^  brac^^S" 

^^  *^fi'^  h^J  T.  °''"  !!!'^-                       *'2.190,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $32,000.  ^^o^'^^ng     Is  amended  by  striking  out  "table 

Over  ^'Z  H,^.      .       "■  ^T-                     *^5'*»°-  Pl"«  58  %  of  excess  over  $38  000.  7  cofained  m  subsection  (a) "  and  inserting 

Over^-^hnt^^Jr*''"!^-^-                      $18,970.  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44  000  ^  ^^"   *^!«o'   "the  table  for  an   annuiu 

-• amended  by  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  inaert- 

SEc.  203.  Credit  for  Certain  Earned  Income,      able  year    (within   the  meaning  of  section  ^n^^'  ^^^'^  *^  *^*  foUowlng  new  eec- 

(a)   Allowance  OP  CREDiT.-Subpart  A  of      1402(a)).                                        *                 °°  "r».'  ai   t,™^.„        t>- 

part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat-          "(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)-  ^k\6^^^^^l    ^T'"'  ^°'«<=«- 

Ing  to  credits  against  tax»  is  amended  by  in-          "(D  except  as  provided  In  ^Tuse  (11)    anv  Ai^i^L?^^,    ^•~^  the  awe  of  an  In- 

sertlng  after  section  42.  as  added  bv  this  Act      amount  shall  be  ^en   mt^  t^^.,r^V  '^^  ?i  •^"**'  ^^  ^  aUowed  as  a  credit  against 

the  following  new  section:             ^   ^  ^'*'      if  such  Snt  Is^nc^SSe  ^m^  ^^.  ^f.*"  "^P*^  ''^  "^*"  '^^^P**^  '"^  '*^^- 

"SEC.  43.  EARNED  INCOME.                                        income  Of  the  tax'p^^e^r  r  ;i^e  iaxa^fe  %'^.  tC  p'Th^  ^rof  rpSnS^l^SLS 

"(a)    ALLOWANCE  OP  CREDiT.-In  the  case      ,h. .  U''*  earned  income  of  an  Individual  purchased.  coScSl.  o?  SSSUSS^ 

of  an  eligible  Individual,  there  shall  be  al-     ^^t       •=^.  «»»P"ted  without  regard  to  any  the  taxpayer.                          reconstructed  by 

lowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by       °il^n"'*f  l'!^^V7  ^*'^'   .  " <'')  LmrrATioNS.- 

this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount      «nnV,itl  1  ,f  .^  *  received  as  a  pension  or  "(1)  Maximum  credit.— The  credit  aUowed 

equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  earned     ^'^M^/no  t^n^  .^"^^""J^^  '^'^'^^'  '»°'*  '^'^'  subsection   (a)   for™  tSSlfw 

"(b)     LXMITATION.-Notwlthstanding     the      |"f"  ^f 'T'""!^  ^  '^'^''''''  ^^^nlS  a  h^uib^^  XTh^T? jJSt 'll^ 

^^^"^1°*  subsection  (a),  the  amoLit  of     ^'?!^'» ""^^"^l '^^"  ^"^  '^^^  ^^^^  ""'"nt.  under  section  eoIs/thra^SL^sSifl^^ 

the  credit   allowable   to   a  taxpayer   under      t.  ihl    ^^^^^^ent   of    Joint    Retdrn.-  der  paragraph  (1)  kppUesto  the  lol^tretiZ 

subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shaU  be      ^l!ut„T,f  °'  *'^  ^dividual  who  is  married  In  the  cW^of  a  m^^  mdMdu^  mS^ 

reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount     iJl*^^  the  meaning  of  section   143),  this  separate  return,  p^lph  (iTshSl  bffo- 

equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  ad-      ff'^"^  f^*"t»,??^^   Z^^   "  *   ^°^*   '■«*«™  P"^   "^^  substituting  •$1^'  for  ^2  WO**^ 

justed    gross    income    (or.    if    greater,    the     ^0,^^^  '"'^  **^«  ^'^^We  year  under  section  "(3)    Certain    ot^   ta»pa^ -in^ie 

earned  income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax-         ..fl.  T*»*«,ir  v.  -  «        .,    ,^  ^^  °'  Individuals  to  whom  paragraph  (3) 

able  year  as  exceeds  $4,000.                                       Year  -Scent  ,nZ       "  ^"^  ^"^  '^*''*"''^  *°*^  ^^^^  *PP'y  ^^°  purchase  a  sTn^^J^rt- 

"(c)    DKTiNiTioN.-For    purposes    of    this      Jl^  bv  rP^nn   ./-^^."^^  *"*'''^  y**""  P*^  residence,  the  amount  of  the  credit  S- 

sectlon—              ^                 t-     y^               uu.      closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  tax-  lowed  under  subsection  (a.\  shftii  h«  «ii~.lt-rt 

"(1)  ELIGIBLE  iNDiviDUAL.-The  term  -eligi-      LYtionTthelt""f  V^°r "'^  ^^'^'^^^  ^^'^  '^^'^^  «-^  InSSSsi^  Sr^S^SJ 

bletadlvlduar  means  an  individual  wh<^      Tpirlod  of  ?els  than%rmnn/>f" '°""''"^  ^"'**^  °'  ^*^  *^"''««''*«-  ^"t  the  bu^  of 

(A)   maintains  a  household   (within  the         (b)    Re^vd  To  r^  i5  months."  the  amounts  to  such  individuals  shaU  not 

meaning  of  section  214(b)  (3) )  in  the  United     Exceeds  iS^rrl  ^Z  ^        ^"™^  ^'^^  ®*°*^  '^.OOO  with  respect  to  that  residence. 

Stat^  whl^  is  the  principal  place  of  abode         m  Sec^^ra^i  fh?  ^rfTT     .  an."^*'    Application  with  other  credtts.- 

of  that  Individual  and  of  a  child  of  that      credit..^  k  Impn^in '^   (relating  to  excessive  The  credit  allowed  by  subsection   (a)  shaU 

Individual  with  respect  to  whom  he  is  en-     <='^^'i\ts)  Is  amended—  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 

V.;*if*»  Jf.  fi*v*"  *  deduction  under  section      income  credm-°LZi  "'■*'!;"2I. .*^  ®"''^**  ^^  l^''  *'*'*P**'"  ^""^  *h«  taxable  year  reduced 

151(e)(1)  (B)  (relating  to  additional  exemp-          mT  hv^fwv.'.^       *  ?.    l"~  667(b)":   and  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under 

tlon  for  dependents),  and                                         .       /   "^  ""king  out  "and  39"  and  Insert-  sections  33.  35,  37,  38  40  and  41 

"(B)   does  not  exclude  any  amount  from      '"!„"„         thereof  a  comma  "39.  and  49".  "(c)    Definitions.— For   purposes   of  this 

gross  Income  under  section  911  (relating  to          '^   Section  6201(a)  (4)  (relating  to  assess-  section.— 

earned    Income    from   sources    without    the      ""ent  authority)  is  amended  by—  "d)  Principal  REsroENCE.—'Ilie  term 'prln- 

United   States)    or  section  931    (relating  to          ^A>  Inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  39"  In  ''^P*'  residence'  means  a  principal  residence 

income  from  sources  within  the  possessions     the  caption  of  such   section-    and  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034),  and 

°'.Hl"^°lted  States).                                                    (B)   striking  out  "oU)."  and  Inserting  in  ^J'^'^^'^^^-J^^^out  being  limited  to.  a  single 

J,l\  ^""^  INCOME-                                         lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  Stinl  to  '»'^ly  structure,  a  residential  unit  in  a  con- 

(A)  The  term  'earned  income'  means—       personal  exemptions)  "  dominium   or   cooperative   housing   project. 

(1)    wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em-          (c^   AMvwr,«r.»„.  „Jo'          „  and  a  mobUe  home, 

ployee  compensation,  plus"^          °  °^''"  *°"     Sec«on  «2?af  m  of  t>,p"«,*''  f^.T"^  '''^-  "<2)  P^irchase  PsicE.-The  term  'pureh«« 
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means  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 

"(A)  the  property  is  not  acquired  from 
a  person  whose  relationship  to  the  person 
acquiring  It  would  resiUt  in  the  disallow- 
ance of  losses  under  section  267  or  707(b) 
(but.  In  applying  section  267  (b)  and  (c)  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  267(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing 
that  the  family  of  an  Individual  shaU  In- 
clude only  his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal 
descendants) ,  and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  prapeny  In  the 
hands  of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  deter- 
mined— 

"(1)  in  whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  acquired  or 

"(11)  under  section  1014(a)  (relaUng  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent) . 

"(d)  Recapture  for  Certain  Disposi- 
tions.— 

"  ( 1 )  In  General.— If  the  taxpayer  disposes 
of  property  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of 
which  he  claimed  a  credit  under  subsection 
(a)  (referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the  'old 
residence')    at  any  time  within  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  he  commenced  occu- 
pying it  as  his  principal  residence,  then  the 
tax  Imposed  under  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  following  the  taxable  year  during 
which  such  disposition  occurs  is  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  that  percentage  of  the 
amount  allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  the  old  residence  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  for  the 
purchase   of   the    old   residence   by   a    (not 
greater  than  1  cent  and  not  less  than  zero) 
the  numerator  of  which  is  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  by  subtracting  the 
cost  of  acquisition  of  property  which  quali- 
fies as  a  new  residence  under  section  1034 
from  the  amount  received  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  old  residence  and  the  denomina- 
tor of  which  is  the  amount  received  for  the 
old  residence.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  any  property  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  more  than  12  months 
after  the  month  in  which  disposition  of  the 
old  residence  was  made  shall  be  treated  as 
zero. 

"(2)  Death  of  owner;    casualty  loss 

The   provisions    of   paragraph    (1)    do   not 
apply 

"(A)  to  a  disposition  is  made  on  account 
of  the  death  of  any  Individual  having  a  legal 
or  equitable  interest  In  the  old  residence  oc- 
curring during  the  36  month  period  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  such  paragraph,  or 

"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  If 
It  is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by 
a  casualty  described  In  section  165(c)  (3)  or 
compulsorily  and  involuntarUy  converted 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1033(a) ) . 

"(e)  Property  to  Which  Section  Ap- 
plies.— 

"(1)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  property  acquired  and  occu- 
pied by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence after  March  12.  1975.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977— 

"(A)  the  construction,  reconstruction  or 
erection  of  which  by  the  taxpayer  commences 
before  January  1. 1976.  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  property  not  con- 
structed, reconstructed,  or  erected  by  the  tax- 
payer, acquired  by  the  taxpayer  under  a  bind- 
ing contract  entered  into  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore January  1. 1976. 

"(2)  Self-constructed  property  begun 
"■^fP  March  13.  1975.— In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec- 
tion of  which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore March  13.  1975.  only  that  portion  of  the 
oasis  of  such  property  properly  aUocable  to 
construction  after  March  12.  1975.  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a) . 

''^^)  Binding  contract.- For  purposes  of 
wus  subsection,  a  conti-act  for  the  purchase 
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of  a  residence  which  is  conditioned  upon  the 
purchaser's  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  residence  (Including  conditions  as  to 
the  amount  or  Interest  rate  of  such  loan)  is 
not  considered  non-blndlng  on  account  of 
that  condition.". 

Sec.  206.  Individuals    May    Elect    3-Yeab 
Carryback  of  Capital  Losses. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  1212  (relating  to 
capital  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Election  of  Carryback  by  Individ- 
uals.— 

"(1)  In  general. — If  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation  has  a  net  capital  loss  of  any 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  'loss  year')  which  equals 
or  exceeds  $30,000,  and  If  the  Individual 
elects,  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulations 
prescribes,  the  amount  of  such  capital  loss— 

"(A)  shall  be  a  capital  loss  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
loss  year,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  carry- 
back of  such  loss  does  not  Increase  or  produce 
a  net  operating  loss  (as  defined  In  section 
172(c))  for  the  taxable  year  to  which  it  Is 
being  carried  back;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  treated  as  a  long-term  capital 
loss  In  each  such  preceding  taxable  year  to 
the  extent  of  the  net  capital  gain  for  such 
year. 

The  entire  amount  of  the  net  capital  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to  which  such 
loss  may  be  carried,  and  the  portion  of  such 
loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of  the 
other  a  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss  may 
be  carried  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any.  of  such 
loss  over  the  total  of  the  net  capltrl  yalns 
for  each  of  the  prior  taxable  years  to  which 
such  loss  may  be  carried.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  net  capital  gain  for 
any  such  prior  taxable  year  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  net  capital  loss 
for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable  year 
thereafter.  In  the  case  of  any  net  capital  loss 
which  cannot  be  carried  back  In  full  to  a 
preceding  taxable  year  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A) .  the  net  capital  gain  for  such  prior 
taxable  year  shall  in  no  case  be  treated  as 
greater  than  the  amount  of  such  loss  which 
can  be  carried  back  to  such  preceding  tax- 
able year  upon  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(2)  Coordination  wtth  section  1211(b) 
(1).— In  determining  whether  the  taxpayer 
Is  eligible  to  make  the  election  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year,  and  In  deter- 
mining  the  effect  of  any  such  election,  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital  loss  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  determined  by  treating  the 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)  (A) 
(B),  or  (C)  of  section  1211(b)  as  zero  No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  or  Increased  under 
P"ffr^P^  (1)  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  Of  section 
1211(b)  for  the  loss  year  or  for  any  taxable 
year  preceding  the  loss  year  by  reason  of  any 
carryback  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Carryforward  of  remaining 
AMOUNT.— If  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection  for  the  loss  year 
the  determination  of  the  amoimt  which  may 
be  carried  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  from  the 
loss  year  to  the  succeeding  taxable  year  shall 
be  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  loss  for  the 
loss  year  remaining  after  the  application  of 
the  carryback  under  paragraph  (1).  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  short-term 
capital  losses  shall  be  treated  as  used  before 
long-term  capital  losses." 

(b)  Minimum  Tax  for  Prior  Tears  Not 
Affected  by  Election  To  Carryback  Capttal 
Loss.— Section  58  (relating  to  rules  for  mini- 
mum tax  for  tax  preferences)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  Minhmum  Tax  for  Prior  Years  Not 
ArFKCTXD  bt  Indzviduai.'s  Election  To  Carry 


back  Capital  Losses. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  minimum  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 56.  shall  not  be  recomputed  by  resison 
of  a  capital  loss  carryback  resulting  from 
the  application  of  section  1212(c) ." 
Sec.  207.  Effective  Dates. 


(a)  Section  201.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  201  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31. 1974.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976. 

(b)  Section  202.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  202  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1974,  and  before 
January  1,  1977.  For  purposes  of  section  21 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  a  change  In  the  rate  of  tax. 

(c)  Section  203.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  203  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974,  and  before 
January  1, 1976. 

(d)  Section  204. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  204  apply  to  wages  paid  after 
April  30,  1975. 

(e)  Section  206.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  206  apply  to  capital  losses  incurred 
in  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. 

TITLE  m— CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN 
BUSINESS  TAXES 
Sec.  301.  Increase  in  Investment  Credtt. 

(a)  Increase  of  Investment  Credit  to  10 
Percent.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(a) 
(determining  the  amount  of  the  Investment 
credit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  RULE. — 

"(A)  10-PERCBNT  credit. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  determined  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d) ). 

"(B)  7-PERCENT  CREDTT.— Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A),  In  the 
case  of  property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  22, 1975,  or 

"(11)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore January  22, 1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (c) ) . 

"(C)  Transitional  rule. — In  the  case  of 
property — 

"(1)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  22.  1975.  and 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21. 1975. 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  the  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  Is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  before  Janu- 
ary 22.  1976,  and  subparagraph  (A)  or  (D), 
whichever  Is  applicable,  shall  apply  to  such 
property  to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the 
basis  which  Is  properly  attributable  to  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  erection  after 
January  21,  1975. 

"(D)  12-PERCENT  CREDTT. — ^In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  elects  to  have  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  apply,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  12  percent 
of  the  qualified  investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d) ).  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  whose  qualified  Investment 
(as  determined  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d) )  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $10,000,000 
(determined  without  regard  to  carryovers 
and  carrybacks),  an  election  may  not  be 
made  to  have  the  proTlslons  of  this  subpara- 
graph apply  for  the  taxable  year  unless  such 
taxpayer  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
301  (d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

"(E)  Application  of  i2-pzkcent  CREorr.^ 
An  election  by  tlie  taxpayer   to  have   the 
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provisions  of  subparagraph  (D)   apply  shaU  "(8)     Pbohibition    of    immediate    now-  plication  of  the  provisions  of  section  4fl(a) 

be  made  at  such  time,  In  such  form,  and  In  thbouoh  in  czstain  cases. —  (1)  (E)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 

such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  "(A)     In    cenebal.— Except    as    provided  or  the  requirements  of  section  172(b)  (i)  (ei' 

may  prescribe.  If  elected,  the  provisions  of  imder    subparagraph     (D).     no     additional  of  such  Code)  to  the  account  of  each  partlc 

subparagraph  (D)  apply  only  to—  credit  shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to  public  Ipant  at  the  close  of  each  plan  year  to  an 

"(i)   property  to  which  subsection  46(d)  utility  property  (within  the  meaning  of  sub-  amount  which  bears  substantially  the  same 

does  not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruc-  section    (a)(6)(D))    luUess   paragraph    (1)  proportion  to  the  amount  of  all  such  securl- 

tlon,  or  erection  of  which  by  the  taxpayer  or  (2)  applies  vrtth  respect  to  such  property,  ties  allocated  to  all  participants  in  the  olan 

Is  completed  after  January  21.  1975.  but  only  "(B)   ADomoNAi-  credit.— For  purposes  of  for  that  plan  year  as  the  amount  of  00m- 

to  the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attribut-  this  paragraph,  the  term  'additional  credit'  pensation   paid    to    such   participant    (dis- 

able  to  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erec-  means  the  credit  allowable  under  section  38  regarding  any  compensation  in  excess  of  the 

tlon  after  January  21,  1975  and  before  Jan-  with    respect    to    public    utUlty    property  first  $100,000  per  year)   bears  to  the  com- 

""^..V  ^^'^'  (within    the    meaning    of    subsection     (a)  pensation  paid  to  aU  such  participants  dur- 

(II)  property  to  which  subsection  46(d)  (6)(D))  determined  without  regard  to  this  ing  that  year  (disregarding  any  compensa- 
does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  paragraph  In  excess  of  the  credit  which  tlon  in  excess  of  the  first  $100  000  with  r»- 
^ilV  -^^""^^y  21.  1975  and  before  January  1,  would  have  been  allowable  if  the  Tax  Re-  spect  to  any  participant).  NotWhstandlne 
1977.  and  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  ductlon  Act  of  1975  had  not  been  enacted.  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  the 
beforeJanuary  1,1977,  and  "(C)    Eatable  ixowthbotjch.— Unless  the  allocation  to  participants'  accounts  may  be 

(III)  property  to  which  subsection  46(d)  taxpayer  makes  an  election  within  90  days  extended  for  such  additional  period  or  oe- 
applles.  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  quail-  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re-  rlods  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  wlOi 
fled  Investment  (as  determined  under  sub-  ductlon  Act  of  1975  in  the  manner  prescribed  the  requirements  of  section  416  of  the  In- 
sections  (c)  and  (d) )  with  respect  to  quail-  by   the   Secretary   or   his   delegate    (or   has  temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

fied  progress  expenditures  made  after  Jan-  previously  made  such  an  election)   to  have  (4)  The  plan  must  provide  that  each  nar- 

^"L  i:  ^^''^  ^'^^  before  January  1,  1977."  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)   apply  with  tlclpant  Is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  aTto 

°)  Public  Utility  Propertt.—  respect  to  public  utility  property  (within  the  the  manner  in  which  any  employer  securities 

(1)    Determination  of  auALiriED  invest-  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6)(D)).  the  re-  allocated  to  the  account  of  the  parttdoant 

MENT.— Subparagraph   (A)   of  section  46(c)  qulrements    of   paragraph    (1)    shall    apply  are  to  be  voted. 

(3)  (relating  to  determination  of  qualified  with  respect  to  the  additional  credit.  (5}  On  making  a  claim  for  credit  ad  Just- 
Investment  in  the  case  of  public  utUlty  prop-  "(D)  Special  election  for  immediate  ment,  or  refund  under  section  38  of  the  In- 
erty)  u  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  FLov^rrHRouoH.-^Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  temal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  under  sec- 
(A)  To  the  extent  that  subsection  (a)  (1)  apply  with  respect  to  public  utility  property  tlon  172  of  such  Code  (If  applicable)  the 
(B,  applies  to  property  which  Is  public  utll-  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  (6)  employer  states  In  such  claim  that  it  asrees 
ity  property,  the  amount  of  the  qualified  (D) )  if.  at  its  own  option  and  without  re-  as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  such  CTedlt* 
investment  shall  be  4/7  of  the  amount  de-  gard    to   any   requirement    imposed    by    an  adjustment,  or  refund,  to  transfer  (not  less 

"l^^  T^"       '■^"■^^'"^P^  ^^^•"  ff®"*^  described  In  subsection    (c)(3)(B),  rapidly  than  ratable  over  10  years)  employer 

«»i;?      i?,   x^^  ''J  so-percent  LiMn-ATioN.—  the  taxpayer  elects,  witMn  90  days  after  the  securities  to  the  plan  having  an  aggregate 

Section  46(a)    (relating  to  determination  of  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  to  have  value  at  the  time  of  the  claim  of--^ 

f^°'m  °f^,*''*'^*,*^!f  *^?P«^««'  ^y  '"^'^^e  at  ^^^  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)   apply  with  (A)  at  least  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of 

rr!r,h        *'^"eof   the   foUowlng   new  para-  respect  to  such  property.  the  credit  determined  under  section  46(a)(1) 

"V«>    A...™  ..-.^^     LiMTTATioN.— The    requirements    of  (D)  thereof  for  the  taxable  year  (determined 

(6)   Alternative  limitation  m  the  case  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  applied  before  without  regard  to  section  46(a)(2))    or 

OF  cHiTAiN  utilities.-  the  first  final  determination  which  is  Incon-  (B)  in  the  case  of  an  employer  making  an 

«„w            «*'^''^i^^"'  '*"■  *  taxable  year  sistent  with  such  requirements,  determined  election  under  section  172(b)(1)(E)  ofsuch 

!^i,^*     J^L           ..^"^    ''^^°"    ^^^^'    "*®  *'"'   ^^^   ^*°*®   manner   as  under   paragraph  Code,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  tota)  amount 

tI^n«v..°U^l''y*"^.T*.v!"r*^*°'''°*  **'  *^®  <*h".     ^  of  t^e  f^f^d  or  c«<l"  o'  any  overpayment 

,„mf^       which    is    attributable    to    public  (4)     Effective    dates.— The    amendment  of  tax  claimed  by  the  employer  In  Its  first 

mmty  property  is  25  percent  or  more  of  his  made  by  subsection  (b)  (1)  applies  to  prop-  carryback  adjustment  appUcatlon  or  claim 

aggregate   qualified   Investment,   then   sub-  erty  placed  In  service  after  January  21,  1975,  for  refund  pursuant  to  such  election 

paragraph    C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  thU  sub-  In   taxable   years   ending   after   January   21,  m   the  case  of  an  emnlover  to  whom  R„h 

section  Shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for  1975.  The  amendments  made  by  parag/aphs  narae^^B)  a^l4  and  wh^on  M^ch  n 

oo^percent  his  applicable  percentage  for  such  <?4;^J3)   appj     *     ^^^^,^  ^^P^^  ^^^P^^  ?9\^^^amSn?d^"a"kup?i:rentL^"Sm: 

C.b,?*     AP^"-BLE    PERCENTAOE.-The    appli-  (O    REPEAL  OF  DOLLAB  LIMITATION  ON  USED  ^Syees   wm^^^S^te^  the'^SJuK/nte  o1 

"(1)  50  per^t  Dlus  mwh«  fnn^l.^.  ^    u"  subparagraph  n^ents  of  such  subparagraph  shall  be  treated 

"(U)    that  Dortlon  nf  th^  t*nf»t,  ^  l^^    ?i!^^^  "^"^  subparagraph:  as  satisfied  If  the  employer  transfers  no  more 

centage  to  the  SSkle  vl^r  »^?.,^  ll    f*'"  n.ri^L^  ^T^,  °^   °^  ,  "»f"*"o'^-Th»s  than  half  of  the  amount  required  under  such 

payerf  amouSt^    mT^TflP^     ,n      ?  ^""l  S^^f   of  ^  H^V^^^iT  ^*^  "^^P*^  *°  subparagraph  to  such  supplementary  unem- 

wK^spub^*utStyTrS?nyl^a;ft^S  ?aTu^y'2riT?5  "'*    ""^    ^^^    *^^'"    ""**'  ployment  Jampensatlon  Xnefit    plan.    For 

aeererate  QUftiiflwi  inVA-tr^rr^*  /h»    ^        i     '  purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 

aggregate  qualified  investment.  (d)    Plan   Requirements    for   Taxpayers  paragraph,  a  transfer  of  cSh  shaU  be  treated 

If  the  proportion  referred  to  in  clause  (U)  Electing  12 -Percent  CREDrr  or  SuBSTrrrmoN  „  a  transfer  of  employer  securltlee  If  the 

13  -75  percent  or  more,  the  applicable  per-  o'  ^^^  Carrtback  Years  fob  Loss  Carry-  cash  is,  under  the  plan,  used  to  purchase  em- 

centage  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  year  shall  be  »'obwabd  Years.— In  order  to  meet  the  re-  pioyer  securities 

60  percent  plus  the  tentative  percentage  for  qulfement  of  this  subsection—  (6)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

.?!V^*!^  ^11  A  '^o'TJpration  (hereinafter  referred  to  of  law  to  the  contrary.  If  the  plan  does  not 

(C)  Tentattvb  percentage.— For  purposes  as  the    employer")   must  establish  an  em-  ni»et  the  requirements  of  section  401  of  the 

of    subparagraph     (B).    the    tentative    per-  P'oyee  stock   ownership  plan    (described  In  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

centage  shall  be  determined  under  the  fol-  Paragraph  (2) )  which  Is  funded  by  transfers  (A)  stock  transferred  under  paragraph  (5) 

lowing  table:  of  employer  securities  In  accordance  with  the  and  distributed  to  participants,  to  the  ex- 

•7/  the  taxable  year                     Tfe»  t^ntnti^  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  and  which  meets  tent  that  Is  is  considered  income  under  the 

begtns  in-                          ^Vnl^Ji^-  "^K^^^^  requirements  of  this  subsection.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shaU  be  taxed 

1975  or  1976'                           i^^-eniage  m  (2)  The  plan  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  m  accordance  with  the  propulsions  of  section 

1977                 ■■ in  ™Vi^'  "^  a°  individual  account  plan  estab-  72  thereof  (treating  the  participant  as  hav- 

1978                                "■ on  llshed  m  writing  which—  Ing  a  basU  of  zero  In  the  contract)  rather 

1979                  «ft  (A)  is  a  stock  bonus  plan,  a  stock  bonus  than  under  section  83  of  such  Code. 

1980  in  "^^  ""0°"^   purchase    pension   plan,   or   a  (B)   no  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
" ^"  profit-sharing  plan.  participant  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 

■(D)    Public  unurr  property  defined.—  '")  *■  designed  to  Invest  primarily  In  em-  might  be  allocated  if  the  plan  met  the  re- 

For  purposes   of  this  paragraph,   the   term  Ployer  securities,  and  qulrements  of  section  401  of  such  Code,  and 

•public   UtUlty   property'   has   the   meaning  (C)  meets  such  other  requirements  (slml-  (C)  the  plan  must  meet  the  requirements 

given  to  such  term  by  the  first  sentence  of  'ar  to  requirements  applicable  to  employee  of  sections  410  and  416  of  such  Code, 

subsection   (c)(3)(B).".  stock  ownership  plans  as  defined  In  section  (7)    If  the  amount  of  credit  determined 

(3)   LIMTTATION  IN  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  REcu-  4976(e)(7)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  under  section  46(&)(1)(D)    of  the  Internal 

lated  COMPANIES- Section  46(f),  as  redeslg-  1954)   as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  or  the  amount  of  the 

"^^^Jj  ff'^^^^J' ^^^'')  oj  this  Act  (relMng  his  delegate  may  prescribe.  adjustment    or   refund    resulting    from  the 

comnTntP,  i«  J^.«h!!i  k     '^!^'^   regulated  (3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  alloca-  carryback   of  the  net  operating  loss  under 

thereof  th;^«?^!?^!^^^^*^**''*°'*  "^^  °^  *"  «'^P'oy«'-  securities  transferred  the  election  made  under  section  172(b)(1) 

thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:  to  It  or  purchased  by  it  (because  of  the  ap-  (E)  of  such  Code,  is  recaptured  In  accordance 
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runSufnsTe'Srtolhe'jJn  SS^r  tSl     SS^I^iH  Ts.r>SL%^\L'^'^f  r^     "^'T  '^^^^^^  °'  °^  '^^  ^"^  °'  ^'  - 
gTbsectlon  and  aUocated  under  the  plan  shaU     toown  at  tS  S^f  fhf  t\«^^        ^^     hunting  records.  Unless  the  taxpayer  estab- 

^malnlntheplanorlnparticlpant^accoums      StLJay«  in  which  SLtmction^^i^^     i^  t^/™J?^f"^r,f  ^'^''^'^^ ''''- 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  continue  to  be  alio-     (or.  if  Uter  at  the  close^f^h^flrft  ti^h^    ?,!^,'  ^  «»°fitnK=tion  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

"SmeV'='=°"^'""  """  '"^  °''^^^^  '''''     Iti  "^^T  ^'^'^"°^  -de^lhS^ut.     ^fS^^S^r^^^^X^^^  "''^'''' ''^^' 
■^O)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the     '  "(B?  Wma'l   construction   perxod.-Fot     TO^'^JJL^'',:^^r^:^s-ln'^r^7t 

Tr-employer  securities"  means  common  ^n^^;^"  cL^^ftZT^^.A^' 'mT.L  **m"  ^^^^'L  ^^T^^  '^™«^r  '^""^r 
rtock  issued  by  the  employer  or  its  affiliate  period  reasonably  exf^t^  to  be  r^XdSr  S^S  f^r  f^v  JS^  ^'i^S'^***''  *^ 
with  voting  power  and  dividend  rights  no  less  the  construction  of  thTproperty-^  wS^ot  if  ?It^r  ^.^^r^th!  a  .T''""/.?.^' 
favorable  than  the  voting  power  and  dividend  "(1)  beginning  with^h?  dite  on  which  Sit  t^ab^e  yel^' to  whfch  an^^tio'n  °4der 
rights  of  other  common  stock  Issued  by  the  physical  work  on  the  construction  begins  (or,  thU  subsection  aDDllls)  «l«<="on  «°«Jei- 
employer  or  its  affiliate,  or  securities  Issued  If  later,  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable  ••tv\  kto  ott.,™^  ™" 
by  the  employer  or  its  affiliate  convertible  V^ar  to  which  an  election  under  this  suteec!  for  mop^tv  ,^»^  progress  expenditures 
into  such  stock,  and  tlon  applies) ,  and  !??  t„ TJ  ^""^^^^  "-^ced  in  service, 
(B)  "value"  means  the  average  of  closing  "(")  ending  on  the  date  on  which  it  is  ex-  fl^7r.Lp«  f^nn.^^f^  ^^^^^''^'J'^  '''l^'" 
prices  of  the  employer's  securltlel,  as  reported  Pected  that  the  property  will  l«  avallaWe  ^^t^^atr^b^^Z^I'r^r,'^^^''^'''^ 
by  a  national  exchange  on  which  securities  for  Placing  in  service  u^^l  subsection  for  the  ear- 
are  listed,  for  the  20  consecutive  trading  days           "'3)    QUALIFIED  PROGRESS  EXPENDITURES  DE-  ../,i 

Immediately  preceding  the  date  Of  transfer  or  fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection—  ^,      ,      "taxable  year  In  which  the  prop- 

aUocatlon  of  such  securities.                                     "(A)  Self-constructed  property.— In  the  J      placed  in  service,  or 

(9)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  ^^^  of  any  self-constructed  property  the  '^^^  *^®  ^"*  taxable  year  for  which  re- 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and  *«rm  'qualified  progress  expenditures'  means  ^?k  *"*  ^^  requh-ed  under  section  47(a)  (3) 
require  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  *^®  amount  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub-  ,    respect  to  such  property. 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Par*.   !»  property  chargeable    (during   such  ".for  any  taxable  year  thereafter. 

(10)  If,  at  any  time  within   120  months  taxable  year)  to  capital  account  with  respect  ^J'/^^  Other  DEFiNrrioNs.- For  purposes  ofv 
foUowlng   the   date   on   which   the   plan   is  to  .such  property.                                          '^  this  subsection- 
established  under  this  subsection  the  em-  ^    ;^'     Non-self-consthucted    property. "<^)  Self-constbucted       property. — The 

pioyer  faUs  to  meet  any  requirements  Im-  :°  the  case  of  non-self-constructed  property,  *®rm  'self -constructed  property  means  prop- 
posed  under  this  subsection  or  under  any  the  term  'qualified  progress  expenditures'  ^''^  ""ore  than  half  of  the  construction  ex- 
obllgation  undertaken  to  comply  with  the  ™^ans  the  lesser  of—  pendltures  for  which  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
requlrement  of  this  subsection,  he  is  liable  "('>  the  amount  paid  during  the  taxable  .'*  *"^  ***  made  directly  by  the  taxpayer, 
to. the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  ^^ar  to  another  person  for  the  construction  oJ  *^'  Non-self-constructed  property. — 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  Involved  in  °*  ^"''^  property,  or  The  term  "non-self-constructed  property' 
such  failure.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  "(H)  the  amount  which  represents  that  ™^ans  property  which  is  not  self-constructed 
not  apply  if  the  taxpayer  corrects  such  failure  Proportion  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Property. 

(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  of  the   construction  by  such  other  person  "^^^  Construction,  etc. — The  term  'con- 

ury  or  his  delegate)  within  90  days  after  It  which  Is  properly  attributable  to  that  por-  ftructlon'  includes  reconstruction  and  erec- 

occurs.  The  amount  Involved  shall  not  exceed  tlon  of  such  construction  which  is  completed  *°**    *^*   *®rm   'constructed'   Includes 

the  amount  of  the  credit  or  refund  or  ad-  <l"rlng  such  taxable  year.  reconstructed  and  erected. 

Justment,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  "'*)    Specml    rules    for    applying    para-  ''^'    Only  construction  or  section   as 

of  1  percent  of  the  amount  such  person  Is  ''Raph  (3). — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)—  "^operty  to  be  taken  into  account.— Con- 

requtred  to  transfer  to  the  plan  described  in  "(A)    Component  parts    etc    —  Prooertv  f^r^'^tion  shall  be  taken  Into  account  only 

this  section  during  such  10-year  period.  The  which  Is  to  be  a  component  part  of    or  Is  Ivl      r  Purposes  of  this  subpart,  expenditures 

amount  of  such  penalty  may  be  collected  by  otherwise   to  be  Included  In,   any  oroCTesa  l^t^:2l  ^L^'°^^^I  chargeable  to  capital 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  same  expenditure  property  shall  be  taken  Into  ac-  M?lff  Jt      "*?**=*  ^  the  property, 

earned  which  a  deficiency  in  the  payment  count—  (8)    Election.— An    election    under    this 

of  Federal  Income  tax  may  be  collected.  "(D  at  a  time  not  earlier  than  the  time  at  fn^^h  ^oJ^t^  ***?*t®  **  ^"*=*'  *^*  ^'^ 

(15)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  which  It  becomes  Irrevocably  devote  to  u"  eate  m^^^  rL^,-t^««^"^'^K°'"  ^'  2*^*" 

internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the  con-  ^  the  progress  expenditure  proper?,  Tnd  fle^ton^sh^l^  f  to  t>f/^J  w'  ^"""^  ,*'' 

trary  no  deduction  shall  be  aUowed  under  "(m    as   If    (at   the   time  referred   to  In  wh?ch  mSf  a^K  a,l  sub^ent ^^b?I 

sections  162,  212,  or  404  of  such  code  for  clause   (1))    the  taxpayer  had  expended  an  yea«  Su^  arelectlon   on<?^^e  i^not 

amounts  transferred  to  an  employee  stock  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  cost  be  revoked  except  \^th  th^  "Snt^f  tte 

ownership  plan  or  a  supplementary  unem-  to  the  taxpayer  of  such  component  or  other  Secretary  or  his  deleeate       *^°*°*  °'  the 

ployment    compensation    benefit    plan    and  property  which,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  "(7)    Transitional   rules —The   ouftiifl^ 

taken  into  acount  under  this  subsection.  ^4,  P';oP"ly  chargeable  (during  such  taxable  investment  ^ntn to^coun? under  ?S 

Sec.  302.  Allowance  of  Investment  Credit  ^*"'  to  capital  account  with  respect  to  such  subsection  for  any  taxable  year   beginning 

Where  Construction  op  Prop-  ^  „f?"'l.  before  January  I,  1980,  with  respect  to  any 

ERTY  Will  Take  More  Than  2  '*•'    Certain  borrowings  disregarded.  —  property  shall  be  (in  lieu  of  the  full  amount) 

Years.  Any  amount  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(a)   General  Rule.— Section  46   (relating  f^„ vJf« **'^*^'"  1'°^^  *^®  person  construct-  "(A)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the  full 

to  amount  of  credit)   Is  amended  by  redes-  ^        property  for  him  shall  not  be  treated  amount    determined    under    the    foUowlne 

Ignatlng  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  subsec-  ?,   *°  amount  expended  for  such  construe-  table: 

tlcns  (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by  Insert-  .Pu.    „  "For  a  taxable  vear                   Th^  o««i.„  v, 

ing  after  subsection   (c)    the  foUowlng  new  „JC>    Certain  unused  expenditures  car-  ^^    belinnlL  ta^                  ^rr.?t^«  ^  * 

subsection:  ""=»  o^*-  —  In  the  case  of  non-self-con-  1074™  iq7r                              percentage  Is: 

"(d)   Qualified  Progress  Expenditures.-  structed  property.  If  for  the  taxable  year-             Jg're               ^ 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.-in  the  cRse  of  any  tax-  „aih  (3^  tm^'^c^J'^Tf^i^'"^  ^'^  ?^  ^"/-    i»^' :::::::::::::::::::::::::" —  £ 

payer  who  has  made  an  election  under  para-     fTaui^     in   of  n«™«,,    f,w=?"*w  "°''*'"         ^^'^   ^ 

=£r,o?sf?s.r.rVS  ^£%rBTScSiL.'r^.<s.2  ss„s??rno'°A^\ro?T.?si 

to  progress  expenditure  pro^rty  cUuse    (l)    of  paragraph    (3)(B),   then  the  ""ount    of    each    such    preceding    taxable 

"(2)    Progress  expend^ure  property  de-  ^"!J!  of  such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  ^^ar. 

ntm>.~  account  under  such  clause  (11)  for  the  sue-  ^r  purposes  of  this  paragraph,   the  term 

"(A)    In  GENERAL.-For   purposes   of   this  *'*^!fl^  i*!**'®  y®""  ''*^^  amount',  when  used  with  respect  to  any 

subsection,   the  term  'progress   expenditure           '    '  "*t™mination    of    percentage    of  property  for   any   taxable   year,   means   the 

property  means  any  property  which  is  being  completion.— In   the  case  of  non-self-con-  amount  of  the  qualified  investment  for  such 

constructed    by    or    for    the    taxpayer    and  structed  property,  the  determination  under  Property   for   such   year   determined    under 

"^'"^l*—  paragraph   (3)  (B)  (11)    of  the  proportion  of  this  subsection  without  regard  to  this  para- 

"(1)  has  a  normal  construction  period  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  con-  graph." 

"/m"i?.°'  ™°'"®'  *"•*  struction  of  any  property  which  is  properly  (b)  Conformino  Amendments  — 

section  q«  T.!i^!f°* ^l'*  *.°  *'^"^''^  "^"^  ^^  ''*'^  attributable  to  construction  completed  dur-  (1)    Amendment  of  section   «s(c)  -Sec- 

SS^or  mSre^n  [he  hin^.,";;'th"\"''  °'  '  r"^  T^  ""'*^'"  't"  ''"'''  ""^  '°*^*'  "°^«^  ^'^^  "<«^'  ^''^lating  to  q^^  investm^) 

When  It  isXceil^  service      °'  '""^  "^"^'^     de'l^tteTn'lhe  h '*T*  r'^  *^' ^"*"^  °' '^'^     "^  '^•^'"^  ""^  adding\t  the  end  thereo 
y  avoa  m  service.  delegate,  on  the  basis  of  engineering  or  archi-     the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 
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"(4)   COOHDINATION  WITH  SUBSECTION  (d)  . — 

The  amount  which  wo\Ud  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  be  treated  as  qualified  Invest- 
ment under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  property  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  any  amount  treated  by  the  taxpayer 
or  a  predecessor  of  the  taxpayer  (or.  In  the 
case  of  a  sale  and  leasebook  described  In  sec- 
tion  47(a)  (3)  (C) .  by  the  lessee)  as  qualified 
investment  with  respect  to  such  property 
under  subsection  (d),  to  the  extent  the 
amount  so  treated  has  not  been  required 
to  be  recaptured  by  reason  of  section  47(a) 
(3)." 
(2)  Disposition,  etc. — 
(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  (relating 
to  certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of  section  38 
property)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Pbopebty  ceases  to  bx  pxogbess  ex- 
penditure PSOPERTY. 

"(A)  In  general. — If  during  anv  taxable 
year  any  property  taken  into  account  In  de- 
termining qualified  Investment  under  section 
46(d)  ceases  (by  reason  of  sale  cr  other  dis- 
position, cancellation  or  abandonment  of 
contract,  or  otherwise)  to  be,  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer,  property  which,  when  placed  In 
service,  will  be  new  section  38  property  then 
the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  decrease  In  the  credits  al- 
lowed under  section  38  for  aU  prior  taxable 
years  which  would  have  resulted  solely  from 
reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  Investment 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(B)  Certain  excess  credit  eecaptured  — 
Any  amount  which  would  have  been  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  the  qualified  Investment  In 
property  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 46(c)  but  for  the  fact  that  a  reduction 
under  such  paragraph  cannot  reduce  quali- 
fied Investment  below  zero  shall  be  treated 
as  an  amount  required  to  be  recaptured  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  property  Is  placed  in  service. 

"(C)  Certain  sales  and  leasebacks.— Un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  a  sale  by,  and  leaseback  to  a 
taxpayer  who,  when  the  property  is  placed'ln 
service,  will  be  a  lessee  to  whom  section  48(d) 
applies  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  cessation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  extent 
that  the  qualified  investment  which  wlU  be 
?^^  "irough  to  the  lessee  under  section 
48(d)  with  respect  to  such  property  does  not 
nrn^f  ,  M  qualified  progress  expenditures 
properly  taken  Into  account  by  the  lessee  with 
respect  to  such  property. 

T*     '3?*    C;O0»MNATION  WITH  PARAGRAPH  (1)  — 

If  after  property  is  placed  in  service,  there 
^  a  dlspcsitlon  or  other  cessation  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
hl~  ^  /"^  "^**"  ^'^''^^  was  allowable 
hL^^""  f'  T^^"""  ^6<«*)  a«d  which  has  not 
P^ittf^"*'^'*  ^  "*  recaptured  before  such 
cessation  were  allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
the  property  was  placed  in  service." 
(c)  Clerical  Amendments 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  47f a)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  of  tWs 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para^ 
graph    (1)"    and    Inserting    in   lieu    thereof 

paragraph  (1)  or  (3)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)(B)  of  section 
47(a)    are    each    amended    by    striking    out 

paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of  "paragraph  (4(". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  48 
(d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 46(d)(1)"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 

section  46(e)  (1)". 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  503  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  46(d)  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  46(e)" 
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Sec.  303.  Change  in  Corporate  Tax  Rates 
AND  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemp- 
tion. 

(a)  Tax  Rates. — Section  11  (relating  to  tax 
imposed  on  corporations)  is  amended — 

(1)(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  ( 1 ) , 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "to  which  paragraph 

( 3 )  does  not  apply,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(b)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  18  percent.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976.", 

(2)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)(2), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)(3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "to  which  paragraph 

(4)  does  not  apply,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(c)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'(4)  30  percent,  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1.  1976.". 

(B)  Surtax  Exemption. — Section  11(d) 
(relating  to  surtax  exemption)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1561(a)  (as 
in  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$60,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax  ex- 
emption for  Individuals  electing  to  be  subject 
to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$25,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000". 

Sec.  304.  Elbctiok  To  Substitute  Nbt 
Opehatino  Loss  Carryback 
Tears  ior  Cabby-Forward 
Tears. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)(1)  (relating  to  years  to  which 
net  operating  loss  may  be  carried)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(E)(1)  In  lieu  of  any  net  operating  loss 
carryover  to  which  a  taxpayer  would  other- 
wise been  entitled  under  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer may  elect  to  carry  back  any  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  a  number  of  taxable  years  equal 
to  the  number  of  taxable  years  to  which  such 
loss  could  have  been  carried  forward  and 
the  carryback  so  elected  shall  be  added  to 
the  number  of  taxable  years  for  which  the 
taxpayer  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this 
section  to  carry  back  such  net  operating  loss 
Except  as  provided  In  section  381  (c)  (25)  and 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  (E)  an 
election  under  this  subparagraph  shall  apply 
not  only  with  respect  to  such  net  operating 
loss  but  also  to  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss 

'(11)  Unless  he  Is  described  In  clause  (111) 
a  taxpayer  may  not  elect  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (1)  apply  unless  he  estab- 
lishes an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as 
described  In  301(d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975).  This  clause  does  not  apply  to 
any  credit  or  refund  attributable  to  a  net 
operating  loss  or  losses  Incurred  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  first  such 
election  made  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(Ill)  The  provisions  of  clause  (U)  do  not 
apply  to  any  taxpayer  the  sum  of  whose 
credits  or  refunds  resulting  from  electing  to 
have  the  provisions  of  section  172(b)  (1)  (E) 
apply   to   net  operating  losses   Incurred   In 


taxable  years  ending  on  or  before  the  date 
of  such  first  election  does  not  exceed  Sin 
000,000." 

(b)  Special  Rules.— Section  172(b)(3) 
(relating  to  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (P),and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

"(E)(1)   An    election    made    under    para- 
graph  (1)(E)    may  be  revoked  by  the  tax- 
payer at  any  time  within  60  months  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
election  was  made.   If  a  taxpayer  revokes 
such  an  election,  the  election  may  be  revoked 
more  than  60  months  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  during  which  the  election  was 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.  The  taxpayer's  liability  for 
tax  for  aU  taxable  years  beginning  with  the 
earliest  taxable  year  affected  by  the  carry- 
back of  the  net  operating  loss  under  election 
shall  be  redetermined  as  if  the  election  had 
never  been  made.  The  amount  of  the  taxpay- 
er's liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  election  Is  revoked  Is  Increased  (as 
of  the   end   of   such   taxable   year)    by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
redetermined  liability  exceeds  the  tax  paid 
for  such  taxable  years.  An  election  revoked 
on  or  before  the  time  for  filing  a  return  for 
a   taxable    year    (Including    any   extensions 
thereof)   is  considered  as  made  during  that 
year.  In  redetermining  the  liability  of  a  tax- 
payer  for   tax   for   preceding   taxable  years 
under  this  clause,  the  amount  of  such  lia- 
bility shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  transferred   (or  treated-  as 
transferred)  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  described  In  section 
301(d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  or 
to  a  supplemental  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefit  plan  described  In  such  section 
In  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(E)    of  this  section.  If  the  taxpayer 
was  not  required  to  transfer  any  amounts 
to  such  a  plan  under  subsection  (b)(1)(E) 
because    of   the    provisions   of   clause    (ill) 
thereof,   the   preceding   sentence  does  not 
apply. 

"(II)  An  election  under  paragraph  (1)  (E) 
and  a  revocation  of  such  election  under  this 
subparagraph,  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
No  election  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)(E)  by  any  taxpayer  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (P)  or  (Q)  of  paragraph  (1).  No 
election  may  be  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
(E)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  expropria- 
tion loss  to  which  paragraph  (1)  (D)  applies. 

"  (111)  If  an  election  made  by  the  taxpayer 
under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  with  respect  to 
a  net  operating  loss  Incurred  in  any  taxable 
year  Is  revoked  by  the  taxpayer,  he  may  not 
make  another  election  under  that  subsection 
with  respect  to  that  year.  If  a  taxpayer  has 
revoked  an  election  made  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(E)  with  respect  to  a  net  operating 
loss  Inctured  In  any  taxable  year,  and  such 
taxpayer  makes  an  election  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  a  net  operating  loss 
incurred  In  a  later  taxable  year,  no  part  of 
the  net  operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  election  was  re- 
voked may  be  carried  over  to  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  the  taxable  year  to 
which  the  second  or  other  subpequent  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (E)  Is  made.". 

(c)  Carryovers  in  Certain  Corporatx 
Acquisitions. — Section  381(c)  (relating  to 
Items  In  the  case  of  certain  corporate  acqui- 
sitions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(25)  TREATMENT  OF  NET  OPERATING  LOSSES 
WHERE  ■'O  StJBSTITUrE  CARRYBACKS  FOR  CARRY- 
OVERS HAS  BEEN  MADE. — The  acquiring  cor- 
poration shall  be  bound  by  an  election  made 
by  the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation 
tmder  section  172(b)  (1)  (E)  unless  different 
rules  with  respect  to  the  years  to  which  a  net 
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operating  loss  may  be  carried  apply  among 
the  group  consisting  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporations  and  the  acquiring 
corporation,  in  which  case  the  acquiring 
corporation  shall  use  the  carryback  and 
cwiyforwapd  period  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  emd  the  rules 
of  section  172(b)  (3)  (E)  (1)  shall  apply  to  the 
extent  required  by  such  regulations." 

(d)  CoNFOBMiNO  Amendments. — 

(1)  Clause  (11)  of  section  172(b)  (1)  (A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  the  case"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (E) ,  in  the  case". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  172(b)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "  (and  so  much  of  para- 
graph (1)  (E)  as  relates  to  paragraph  (l)  (A) 
(U))"  after  "(1)(A)(U)"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. 

(e)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  6664(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Tax  Computto  After  Application  of 
Cridits  Against  Tax. — ^Por  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and 

(d),  the  term  'tax'  means — 

"(1)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  1 
(other  than  by  section  56 ) ,  plus 

"(B)  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2,  minus 
"(2)  of  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 
tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages) , 
plus 

"(B)  any  Increase  In  llabUlty  for  tax  deter- 
mined under  section  172(b)  (3)  (E)  (relating 
to  revocation  of  special  carryback  election) ." 

(2)  Section  6655(1)  (B)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (111)  and  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(Iv)  any  Increase  In  liability  tax  deter- 
minated under  section  172(b)(3)(E)  (re- 
lating to  revocation  of  soeclal  carryback 
election ) ." 

(f)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  net  operating 
losses  for  taxable  years  ending  after  January 
1,  1970. 

(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RtJLEs. — If  an  election  Is 
made  under  section  172(b)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect 
to  any  net  operating  loss  for  a  taxable  year 
ending  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  for  any 
taxable  year  attributable  to  the  application 
of  such  net  operating  loss,  section  6501(h) 
of  such  Code  shall  be  applied  as  If  such  loss 
were  for  the  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year 
ending  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  overpajTnent  for  any 
taxable  year  attributable  to  the  application 
of  such  net  operating  loss,  sections  6511(d) 
(2)  and  6611(f)(1)  of  such  Code  shall  be 
applied  as  If  such  loss  were  for  the  taxpayer's 
nrst  taxable  year  ending  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  and 

tC)  the  period  for  submitting  an  applica- 
tion for  a  tentative  carryback  adjustment 
under  section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  with 
respect  to  such  net  operating  loss  shall  not 
expire  before  the  dav  which  is  90  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  305.  Increase  in  Minimum  Accumulated 
Earnings  CREnrr  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000 

(a)  Increase.— Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  535(c)  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  credit)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
es out  "$100,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 
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(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Sections 
243(b)  (3)  (C)  (1)  (relating  to  quaUfylng  divi- 
dends for  ptirposes  of  the  dividends  received 
deduction) ,  1551  (a)  (relating  to  disallowance 
of  surtax  exemption  and  accumulated  earn- 
ings. 

Sec.  306.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Section  302. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  302  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1974. 

(b)  Section  303. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  303  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1974.  Such  amendments 
shall  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  Changes  treated  as  changes  in  tax 
rate. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  In  rates 
during  taxable  year)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemption. — In 
applying  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of 
a  taxpayer  which  Is  not  a  calendar  year,  the 
change  made  by  section  303(b)  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1976  In  section  11(d)  (re- 
lating to  corporate  surtax  exemption)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  change  In  a  rate  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  304.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  304  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974. 

(d)  Section  306. — ^The  amendments  made 
by  section  306  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974. 

TITLE    IV— CHANGES    AFFECTING    INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  CORPORATIONS 
Sec.  401.  Federal    Welfare    Recipient    Em- 
ployment Incentive  Tax  Credit. 
(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  Section  50A(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "or",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(Iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  federal  wel- 
fare recipient  employment  incentive  expenses 
(as  described  in  section  SOB  (a)  (2) )  are  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (a).". 

(2)  Section  50B(a)  (relating  to  definitions: 
special  rules)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Work  Incentive  Program  Expenses. — 

"(1)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'work  incentive  program 
expenses'  means  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  wages  paid  or  Incurred 
by  the  taxpayer  for  services  rendered  during 
the  first  12  months  of  emplo3rment  (whether 
or  not  consecutive)  of  employees  who  are 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as — 

"(1)  having  been  placed  In  employment 
under  a  work  Incentive  program  established 
under  section  432(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and 

"(11)  not  having  displaced  any  Individual 
from  employment,  plus 

"(B)  the  amotmt  of  federal  welfare  re- 
cipient employment  Incentive  expenses  paid 
or  Inctirred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'federal  welfare  recipient 
employment  Incentive  expenses'  means  the 
amoimt  of  wages  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  tax- 
payer for  services  rendered  to  the  taxpayer 
before  Jvdy  1,  1976,  by  an  eligible  employee. 

"(3)  EXCLUSION.— No  Item  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  No 
Item  taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(B)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  para- 
graph 1(A).". 

(3)  Section  60B(c)  U  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

■subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  in 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)". 

(4)  Section  SOB  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (g)  as  (h)  and  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  subsection  (f )  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Eligible  Employee. — 

"(1)  Eligible  employxx. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  term  'eligible 
employee'  means  an  individual — 

"(A)  who  has  been  certified  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  State  or  local  government 
as  being  eligible  for  financial  assistance  im- 
der  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  as  having  continuously  received  such 
financial  assistance  during  the  90  day  period 
which  Immediately  precedes  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  Is  hired  by  the  tax- 
payer, 

"(B)  who  has  been  employed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  consecutive 
days  on  a  substantially  full-time  basis, 

"(C)  who  has  not  displaced  any  other  in- 
dividual from  employment  by  the  taxpayer, 
and 

"(D)  who  is  not  a  migrant  worker. 
The  term  'eligible  employee'  Includes  an  em- 
ployee of  the  taxpayer  whose  services  are  not 
performed  In  connection  with  a  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Migrant  workkb. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'migrant  worker* 
means  an  individual  who  is  employed  for 
services  for  which  the  customary  period  of 
employment  by  one  employer  is  less  than 
30  days  if  the  nattire  of  such  services  re- 
quires that  such  individual  travel  from 
place  to  place  over  a  short  period  of  time." 

(b)  Eftecitve  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  with  respect  to  fed- 
eral welfare  recipient  employment  incentive 
expenses  apply  to  such  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  to  an  eligible  employee 
whom  such  taxpayer  hires  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Repeal  of  Excise  Tax  on  Motor  Ve- 
hicles. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  (relating  to  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  motor  vehicles)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds. — 

(1)  In  general. — Where,  before  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any 
tax  repealed  article  ( as  defined  in  subsection 
(e) )  has  been  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  and  on  such  day  Is  held 
by  a  dealer  and  has  not  been  used  and  is 
Intended  for  sale,  there  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  (without  interest)  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  on  his  sale  of  the 
article,  if — 

(A)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  Is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  based  upon 
a  request  submitted  to  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  before  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  by  the  dealer  who  held  the  article  In 
respect  of  which  the  credit  or  refund  is 
claimed:  and 

(B)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  such  tenth 
calendar  month  reimbursement  has  been 
made  to  the  dealer  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tax  paid  on  the  article  or  written  con- 
sent has  been  obtained  from  the  dealer  to 
allowance  of  the  credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Limitation  on  kligibility  for  cxn>rT  ob 
refund. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
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porter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  refund 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  he  has  In  his 
possession  such  evidence  of  the  Inventories 
with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or  refund  Is 
claimed  as  may  be  required  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable. — All  provisions 
of  law,  including  penalties,  which  were  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  in  ef- 
fect on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
•  ment  of  this  Act,  shall,  insofar  as  applicable 
and  not  inconsistent  with  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  apply  in  respect  to  the 
credits  and  refunds  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits 
or  refunds  constituted  overpayment  of  the 
tax. 

(c)  KEFTTiros  WrrH  Respect  To  Certain 
Consumer  Purchases. — 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  where,  with  respect 
to  an  article  which  was  subject  to  a  tax  im- 
posed under  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 32  of  such  Code  (as  in  efTect  on  the  day 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  a  tax 
repealed  article  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(e) )  has  been  sold  to  an  ultimate  purchaser 
after  March  13,  1975.  and  on  or  before  such 
date  of  enactment,  there  shall  be  credited  or 
refunded  (without  Interest)  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  importer  of  such  ar- 
ticle an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by 
such  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  on 
his  sale  of  the  article. 

(2)  LlMTTATION    ON    ELIClBILrTY    TOR    CREDFT 

OB  RETDND. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  ?la 
article  unless — 

(A)  he  has  in  his  possession  such  evidence 
of  the  sale  of  the  article  to  an  ultimate  piur- 
chaser,  and  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  tax 
to  such  purchaser,  as  may  be  required  by 
regiilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  sub- 
section; 

(B)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  based 
upon  Information  submitted  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  before  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  nerson  who  sold 
the  article  (In  respect  of  which  the  credit 
or  refund  Is  claimed)  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser: and 

(C)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  such  tenth 
calendar  month  reimbursement  has  been 
made  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  on  the  article. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable. — All  provisions 
of  law.  Including  penalties,  were  applicable 
with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed  under  part  1 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall,  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  apply  in  respect  of  credits  and 
refunds  provided  for  In  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  credits  or  refunds 
constitute  overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(d)  Certain  Uses  by  Manutacturer.  Etc. — 
Any  tax  by  reas=on  of  section  4218(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  1954  (relating  to  use 
by  manufacturer  or  Importer  considered  sale) 
Is  deemed  an  overpayment  of  such  tax  with 
respect  to  any  article  which  was  subject  to  a 
tax  Imposed  under  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  32  of  such  Code  as  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  if  the  tax  was  Imposed  on  such  article 
by  reason  of  such  section  4218(a)  after 
March  13,  1975. 
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(e)  DEFiNmoNs.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saler. Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(2)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  possession 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(3)  The  term  "tax-repealed  article"  means 
an  article  on  which  a  tax  was  Imposed  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  is  not  imposed  under  such  sub- 
chapter as  m  effect  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  articles  sold  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an 
article  shall  not  be  considered  sold  before 
the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  possession  or  the  right  to  pos- 
session passes  to  the  purchaser  before  such 
day. 

(3)  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  a  lease, 

(B)  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  article 
where  it  U  provided  that  the  price  shall  be 
paid  by  instaUments  and  title  to  the  article 
sold  does  not  pass  until  a  future  date  not- 
withstanding partial  payment  by  Install- 
ments, 

(C)  a  conditional  sale,  or 

(D)  a  chattel  mortgage  arrangement 
wherein  it  is  provided  that  the  sale  price 
shall  be  paid  in  installments, 

entered  into  before  March  14,  1975,  payments 
after  such  date  with  respect  to  the  article 
leased  or  sold  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, be  considered  as  payments  made 
with  respect  to  an  article  sold  after  such 
date.  If  the  lessor  or  vendor  establishes  that 
the  amount  of  payments  payable  after  such 
date  with  respect  to  such  article  has  been 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  tax  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
lease  or  sale  of  such  article  which  Is  due  and 
payable  after  such  date.  If  the  lessor  or 
vendor  does  not  establish  that  the  payments 
have  been  so  reduced,  they  shall  be  treated 
as  payments  made  In  respect  of  an  article 
sold  before  such  date. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  38.  line  21,  strike  all  the  language 
following  the  word  after  and  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  suflBclent  second?  There 
is  not  a  suflScient  second. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 


to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th> 
Chair  will  state  that  until  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  mod- 
ified, an  amendment  to  it  would  not  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8«i. 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  not 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Unless  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  modified.  It 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  then 
ask  for  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  go  at  the  end 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment,  at  the  end 
of  the  bill,  to  insert  the  following  new  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
it  is  a  very  long  amendment,  and  there 
are  copies  available  for  all  who  wish  to 
read  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  v.— TAX  TREATMENT  OF  OIL  AND 

OAS,  AND  CERTAIN  DISC  INCOME 
Part  I — Tax  Treatment  of  Foreign  Oil  ams 

Gas  Production  and  Certain  DISC  Drcom 
Sec.  501.  limitation   on  foreign  tazxs  at- 
tributable TO   foreign  oil  An 

GAS  EXTRACTION  INCOME;  SEPARATE 
COMPUTATION  OP  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  OIL  AMD  GAS  RELATED 
INCOME. 

(a)  IN  OEiiERAL. — Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  for- 
eign tax  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec  907.  Special  rules  in  case  of  foreign 
oil  and  gas  income. 

"(a)  Reduction  in  Amount  Allowed  u 
Foreign  Tax  Under  Section  901. — In  I4>ply- 
ing  section  901,  the  amount  of  any  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income  which  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  amount  of  such  taxes  exceeds  the  prod- 
uct of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  and  gu 
extraction  Income  for  the  taxable  year,  multi- 
plied by 

"(2)  the  percentage  which  Is  100  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the 
surtax  rate  for  the  taxable  year  specified  In 
section  11. 

"(b)  Application  of  Section  904  Ldota- 
TioN. — ^The  provisions  of  section  904  shall  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  foreign  oil  related  Income,  and 

"(2)  other  taxable  income.  With  respect  to 
foreign  oil  related  Income,  the  overall  llmlta- 
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tlon  provided  by  section  904(a)(2)  sbaU 
apply  and  the  per-country  limitation  pro- 
vided by  section  904(a)(1)  shall  not  apply. 
"(c)  Foreion  Income  DEFmrnoNs  and 
Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Foreign  on,  and  gas  EXTSAcnoN  in- 
come.— The  term  'foreign  oU  and  gas  ex- 
traction Income'  means  the  taxable  Income 
derived  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  from — 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oU  or 
gas  wells,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  of  exchange  of  assets  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Foreign  on,  related  income. — The 
term  'foreign  oil  related  Income*  means  the 
taxable  Income  derived  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Its  possessions 
from — 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells, 

"(B)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  into 
their  primary  products, 

"(C)  the  transportation  of  such  mlneralf 
or  primary  products, 

"(D)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 

"(E)  th.e  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  used  In 
the  trade  or  business  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  (C),or(D). 

"(3)       DiVmENDS,       PARTNERSHIP       DISTRIBTT- 

TioNs,  rrc. — The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction Income'  and  the  term  'foreign  oU 
related  Income*  Include — 

"(A)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
In  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  under  section  902, 

"(B)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a) ,  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
ttie  Income  of  partnerships, 
to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts,  or 
distributive  share  Is  attributable  to  foreign 
oU  and  gas  extraction  Income,  or  to  foreign 
oU  related  Income,  as  the  case  may  "be. 

"(4)  Certain  losses. — If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  If  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (including 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were  taken 
Into  account,  such  Items — 

"(A)  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in 
computing  foreign  oU  and  gas  extraction  In- 
come for  such  year,  but 

"(B)  shall  be  taken  into  account  In  com- 
puting foreign  oil  related  Income  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  Disregard  of  Certain  Posted  Prices, 
Etc.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  taxable  income  in 
the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  In- 
come, If  the  oU  or  gas  Is  disposed  of,  or  Is 
acquired  other  than  from  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other 
pricing  arrangement)  which  differs  from  the 
fair  market  value  for  such  oU  or  gas,  such 
fair  market  value  shaU  be  used  In  lieu  of 
such  posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arranee- 
ment).  «-         o  & 

"(e)  Transitional  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  applying  subsections 
(0)  and  (e)  of  section  904  for  ptirposes  of 
determining  the  amount  which  may  be  ear- 
ned over  from  a  taxable  year  ending  before 
January  1,  1975.  to  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  December  31,  1974— 

"fA)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
oe  deemed  to  have  been  In  effect  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  and  for  all  taxable  years 
thereafter,  and 

"(B)  the  carryover  from  such  prior  year 
nf  *u  ^  <l'^'«Ied  (effective  as  of  the  first  day 
01  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
"•rsi,  1974)  into — 
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"(1)  a  foreign  oU  related  carryover,  and 

"(U)  another  carryover, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  foreign  oil  related  income,  or  the  other 
taxable  income,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
total  taxable  Income  taken  into  account  In 
computing  the  amount  of  such  carryover. 

"(2)  Taxpayers  on  per -country  limita- 
tion .—In  applying  paragraph  (1)  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amoimt  which  may 
be  carried  over  from  a  taxable  year  ending 
before  January  1,  1975,  to  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1974,  if  the  per- 
country  limitation  provided  by  section  904 
(a)(1)  applied  to  such  prior  taxable  year 
and  to  the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  January  1,  1975.  then  in  the  case 
of  any  foreign  oil  related  carryover — 

"(A)  the  first  sentence  of  section  904(e) 
(2)  shall  not  apply,  but 

"(B)  such  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  could  have  been  used  In  such 
succeeding  taxable  year  if  this  section  ap- 
pUed  without  regard  to  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b). 

"(f)  Recapture  or  Foreign  Oil  Related 
Loss. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart.  In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who 
sustains  a  foreign  oU  related  loss  for  any 
taxable  year — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  foreign  oil  related 
Income  for  each  succeeding  taxable  year 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss  (to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  under  this  paragraph  In  prior 
years) ,  or  o    ^  *- 

"(11)  50  percent  of  the  foreign  oU  related 
Income  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year, 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources  with- 
in the  United  States  (and  not  as  Income  from 
soiirces  without  the  United  States) ,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  Income,  war  prof- 
Its,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
(or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  to  a  foreign 
country  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  foreign  oU  related  Income 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
such  foreign  taxes  as  the  amount  treated  as 
income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  bears  to  the 
total  foreign  oil  related  Income  for  such 
succeeding  taxable  year. 

For  ptirposes  of  this  chapter,  the  amount 
of  any  foreign  taxes  for  which  credit  Is 
denied  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  loss  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'for- 
eign oil  related  loss'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
from  sources  without  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
chooses  the  benefits  of  this  subpart  for  such 
taxable  year)  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  foreign  oU  related  income  for 
such  year  Is  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto,  except  that  there  shaU  not  be  taken 
Into  account— 

"(A)  any  net  operating  loss  deduction  al- 
lowable for  such  year  under  section  172(a) 
or  any  capital  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers 
to  such  year  under  section  1212   and 

"(B)  any— 

"(1)  foreign  expropriation  loss  for  such 
year,  as  defined  in  section  I72(k)(l),  or 

"(11)  loss  for  such  year  which  arises  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 
from  theft, 

to  the  extent  such  loss  is  not  compensate<i 
for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

"(3)  Dispositions. — 


"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  If  property  used  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness described  In  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C).  or  (D)  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  Is  disposed 
of  during  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  (other  than 
paragraph  (1))  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
received  and  recognized  foreign  oil  related 
income  in  the  taxable  year  of  the  disposi- 
tion, by  reason  of  such  disposition,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  excess  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  over 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  In  such  "prop- 
erty or  the  remaining  amount  of  the  foreign 
oil  related  losses  which  were  not  used  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  rear  or  any 
prior  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  paragraph  (i)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  income  by  substituting  'lOO 
percent'  for  '50  percent'. 

"(B)  Disposition  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'dlspo'sitlon'  in- 
cludes a  sale,  exchange,  distribution,  or  gift 
of  property,  whether  or  not  gain  or  loss  is 
recognized  on  the  transfer. 

"(C)  Exceptions.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  term  'disposition'  does 
not  include — 

"(1)  a  disposition  of  property  which  Is 
not  a  material  factor  In  the  realization  of 
Income  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(U)  a  disposition  of  property  to  a  domes- 
tic corporation  In  a  distribution  or  transfer 
described  in  section  381(a). 

"(g)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions Which  Are  Members  of  an  Affiliated 
Group. — If  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
poration Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
for  the  taxable  year,  then  In  applying  sec- 
tion 901,  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income  which  would 
(but  for  this  section  and  section  1503(b)) 
be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 901  shall  be  reduced  by  the  greater  of 

"(1)  the  reduction  with  respect  to  such 
taxes  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(2)  the  reduction  determined  under  sec- 
tion  1603(b)    by  applying   section   1503(b) 
separately  with  respect  to  such  taxes, 
but  not  by  both  such  reductions." 
(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Section  963(d)  (relating  to  effective 
foreign  tax  rate  for  purposes  of  subpart  F) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence : 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  by  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  or  corporations 
shall  be  reduced  as  provided  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  section  907." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  m  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  ts 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec  907.  Special  Rules  in  Case  of  Foreign 
Oil  and  Gas  Income." 
(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1974;  except 
that  the  provisions  of  section  907(f)  shall 
apply  to  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31, 1974. 
Sec  502.  Denial    of   DISC    Benefits   With 

Respect    to    Energy    Resources 

AND  Other  Products. 

(a)    Amendment   of  Section  993(c)(2). 

Section  993(c)(2)  (reUtlng  to  property  ex- 
cluded from  export  property)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)    and  Inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  products  of  a  character  with  resi>ect 
to  which  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  allow- 
able (including  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  uranium 
products)  luider  section  611, 

"(D)  agricultural  and  horticultural  com- 
modities and  products  (including  but  not 
limited  to  livestock,  poultry,  fish,  and  fur- 
bearing  animals),  or 

"(E)  products  the  export  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  under  section  4(b)  of 
the  Export  Admlnistratiou  Act  of  1969  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(b) )  to  eflfectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  3 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  domestic  economy). 

Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  conunodity  or  product  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  which  is 
attributable  to  manufacturing  or  processing, 
except  that  subparagraph  (C)  shall  apply  to 
any  primary  product  from  oil,  gas,  coal,  or 
uranium.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'processing'  does  not  include 
extracting  or  harvesting,  handling,  packing, 
packaging,  grading,  storing,  or  transporting." 

(b)  Effectivi:  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales, 
exchanges,  and  other  dispositions  made  after 
March  18,  1975,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

Sec.  503.  Treatment  for  pttrposes  of  the 
investment  credtt  of  certain 
property  tjsed  tn  international 
or  terrttorial  waters. 

(a)  Amendment  to  1954  Code. — 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Clause  (x)  of  section  48 
(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  property  used  outside 
the  United  States)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "territorial  waters"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "territorial  waters  within  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere". 

(2)  Definition. — Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  48(a)  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  clause  (x),  the  term  'northern 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere'  means 
the  area  lying  west  of  the  30th  meridian  west 
of  Greenwich,  east  of  the  international  date- 
line, and  north  of  the  Equator,  but  not  in- 
cluding any  foreign  country  which  is  a  coun- 
try of  South  America." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  property, 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  completed  after  March  18,  1975, 
or  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  taxpayer 
occurred  after  such  date. 

(2)  Binding  contract. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
property  constructed,  reconstructed,  erected, 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which 
was,  on  April  1,  1974.  and  at  all  times  there- 
after, binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

f3)  Certain  lease -back  transactions. 
ETC. — Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
transfers  rights  In  such  contract  (or  in  the 
property  to  which  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
retains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under 
a  lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the 
extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor  with 
respect  to  such  binding  contract  and  such 
property.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply, 
in  any  case  In  which  the  lessor  does  not 
make  an  election  under  section  48(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  only  if 
a  party  to  such  contract  retains  a  right  to 
use  the  property  under  a  long-term  lease. 
Part  n — Percentage  Depletion  in  Case  of 

Oil  and  Gas  Wells 
Sec.  511.  Limitations  of  percentage  deple- 
tion FOR  oil  and  gas. 

(a)  In  GENERAL. — Part  I  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  I  (relating  to  natural  re80urces)~l8 


aifiended  by  inserting  after  section  613  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  613A.  LnnrATioNs  on  percentage  de- 
pletion IN  case   of  oil  and 

GAS   WELLS. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  allowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
any  oil  or  gas  well  shall  be  computed  without 
regard  to  section  613. 

"(b)  Exemption  for  Certain  Domestic 
Gas  Wells. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  613  with  respect 


"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas, 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  un- 
der a  Qxed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geo thermal  deposit  In  the  United 
States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  is  determined  to  be  a  gas  well  within 
the  meaning  of  section  613(b)  (1)  (A). 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Natural  gas  sold  under  a  fixed  con- 
tract.— The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under  a 
fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in 
effect  on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times 
thereafter  before  such  sale,  under  which  the 
price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re- 
fiect  to  any  extent  the  Increase  in  liabilities 
of  the  seller  for  tax  under  this  chapter  by 
reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 
Price  increases  subsequent  to  February  1, 
1975,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  Increases  in 
tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless  the  tax- 
payer demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Regulated  natural  gas.— The  term 
'regulated  natural  gas'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer, 
prior  to  July  1,  1978,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  to  any  extent  the  Increase  in  liability 
of  the  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increases  sub- 
sequent to  February  1,  1975,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  Increases  in  tax  liabilities 
Into  account  unless  the  taxpayer  demon- 
strates the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

"(c)  Small  Producer  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d),  the  allowance  for  depletion 
under  section  611  shall  be  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  613  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
dally  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  3.000  barrels,  plus.  In  case 
such  production  Is  less  than  3,000  barrels 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
dally  production  of  domestic  natural  gas  as 
does  not  exceed  18  million  cubic  feet  re- 
duced by  that  fraction  of  18  million  which 
the  average  dally  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  is  3.000  barrels. 
If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  subparagraph 
(A)  apply  to  any  amount  below  3,000  bar- 
rels, then  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only 
to  the  amount  of  barrels  specified  by  him. 
and  such  amount  shall  constitute  the  nu- 
merator of  the  fraction  In  applying  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(2)  Average  daily  production. — Ptor  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  average  dally  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggre- 
gate production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  in  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  holding  a 
partial  Interest  In  the  production  from  any 
property  (Including  an  Interest  held  In  a 
partnership)     such    taxpayer's    produotlon 


shall  be  considered  to  be  that  amount  of 
such  production  determined  by  multiplying 
the  total  production  of  such  property  by  the 
taxpayer's  percentage  participation  in  the 
revenues  from  such  property. 
In  applying  this  subsection,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account  the  production  of  nat- 
ural gas  with  respect  to  which  subsection 
(b)  applies. 

"(3)  Exemptions  to  be  determined  on  a 
proportionate  basis. — 

"(A)  Domestic  crude  oil. — If  the  produc- 
er's average  dally  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  exceeds  3,000  barrels,  the  barrels 
to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  de- 
termined by  taking  from  the  production  of 
each  property  a  number  of  barrels  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  producer  for  such  year  from 
such  property  as  3,000  barrels  bears  to  the 
.  aggregate  number  of  barrels  representing  the 
average  dally  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natural  gas. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  dally  production  of  domestic 
natural  gas  exceeds  18,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
production  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  determined  by  taking  from  the  pro- 
duction of  each  property  a  number  of 
ciiblc  feet  of  natural  gas  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  production  of 
the  taxpayer  for  such  year  from  such  prop- 
erty as  18,000,000  cubic  feet  bears  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  cubic  feet  represent- 
ing the  average  daily  production  of  domestic 
natural  eas  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Reduction  op  exemptions. — If  the 
exemptions  of  3.000  barrels  and  18,000,000  cu- 
bic feet  are  reduced  upon  the  application  of 
paragraph  (5),  the  amount  of  the  reduced 
exemption  In  barrels  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  figure  of  3,000  barrels  in  applying  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3),  and  the  amount  of  the 
reduced  exemption  In  cubic  feet  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  figure  of  18.000,000  cublo 
feet  in  applying  such  paragraphs. 

"(5)  Businesses  under  common  control; 
members  op  the  same  family. — 

"(A)  Component  members  of  controlled 
group  treated  as  one  taxpayer. — ^Por  pvu*- 
poees  of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  tax- 
payer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities  un- 
der common  control. — If  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  beneficial  Interest  In  two  or  more 
corporations,  trusts,  or  estates  Is  owned  by 
the  same  or  related  {lersons  (taking  Into  ac- 
count only  persons  who  own  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  such  beneficial  Interest) ,  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
allocated  among  all  such  entitles  In  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas.  as  the  case  may  be, 
during  the  period  In  question  by  such  en- 
titles. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
same  family. — ^In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be  al- 
located among  such  Individuals  In  propor- 
tion to  the  respective  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  as  the  case  may  be, 
during  the  period  In  question  by  such  Indi- 
viduals. 

"(D)  Definition  and  special  rules. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"  (1)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1563(a),  except  that  section  16«8 
(b)  (2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  1663(a). 

"(11)  a  person  Is  a  related  person  to  another 
person  if  such  persons  are  members  of  the 
same  controlled  group  of  corporations  or  If 
the  relationship  between  such  persons  would 
result  In  a  disallowance  of  losses  under  sec- 
tion 267  or  707(b),  except  that  for  tills  pur- 
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pose  the  family  of  an  individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  and 

"(ill)  the  family  of  an  individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

"(6)   Transfer  of  oil  or  gas  property. 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  of  any  proven  oil  or  gas  prop- 
erty, paragraph  (l)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transferee  with  req}ect  to  his  production  of 
crude  oU  or  natural  gas  from  such  property, 
and  such  production  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  any  computation  under  this  sub- 
section. A  property  shall  be  treated  as  a 
proven  oU  or  gas  property  If  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  the  principal  value  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  demonstrated  by  prospecting 
or  exploration  or  discovery  work. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  apply  in 
the  case  of — 
"(1)  a  transfer  of  property  at  death,  or 
"(II)  the  transfer  In  an  exchange  to  which 
section  351  applies  If  following  the  exchange 
the  exemptions  provided  by  this  subsection 
are  allocated  imder  paragraph  (5)  between 
the  transferor  and  transferee. 

"(d)  Limitations  on  Application  op  Stjb- 
SBcnoN  (c). — 

"(1)  Limitation  based  on  taxable  in- 
come.— The  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  Income  computed  with- 
out regard  to^ 
"(A)  subsection  (c), 

"(B)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172,  and 

"(C)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  12ia(a)(l). 
If  an  amount  is  disqualified  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  disal- 
lowed amount  shall  be  treated  as  an  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (c)  for  the  following  tax- 
able year,  subject  to  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
sells  oU  or  natural  gas,  or  any  product  derived 
from  oil  or  natural  gas — 

"(A)  through  any  retaU  outlet  operated  by 
the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person,  or 
"(B)  to  any  person — 

"(1)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service  mark 
or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  a  related 
person,  in  marketing  or  distributing  oU  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  derived  from  oil 
or  natiiral  gas,  or 

"(11)  given  authority,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or  a  re- 
lated person,  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  In  any  way  controlled  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  related  person. 

"(3)  Related  person. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  Is  a  related  person  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  If  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  In  either  the  taxpayer  or  such 
person  is  held  by  the  other,  or  If  a  third  per- 
son has  a  significant  ownership  Interest  In 
ooth  the  taxpayer  and  such  person.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
Ugniflcant  ownership  Interest'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
nock  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  m  the  profits  or  capital 
or  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  tru<=t   5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  interests 'in 
such  estate  or  trust. 
g^'^'j^l^J'^^i^moNs.- For  purposes  of  this 

"(1)  Crude  on,.— The  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
■./of"x*'*  '***^  separators  or  field  facilities. 
(2)  Natural  gas.— The  term  'natural  gas' 
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means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of 
an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  depletion 
is  allowable  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
such  product. 

"(4)  Certain  refiners  excluded. — If  the 
taxpayer  or  a  related  person  engages  In  the 
refining  of  crude  oU,  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  such  taxpayer  if  on  any  day  during 
the  taxable  year  more  than  50,000  barrels  of 
oU  were  refined  by  the  taxpayer  or  such 
person. 

"(3)  Domestic. — The  term 'domestic' refers 
to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located 
In  the  United  States  or  In  a  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  Barrel. — ^The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b) 
(1)  (relating  to  22-percent  depletion  rate 
for  certain  minerals)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  oU  and  gas  wells,  to  the  extent  al- 
lowable under  section  613A;". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  613(b)  (relating  to  14-percent  de- 
pletion rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph :  "^ 

"(C)   oil  or  gas  wells." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  l,  1976. 


fri!!?-  }Pu.°-  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
irom  California  Is  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  depletion  and  vari- 
ous taxes  on  the  oU  Industry,  i  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  amendment  at  this 
time  Mr.  President.  I  assume  that  we 
win  have  many  amendments  to  vote  on 
m  tWs  area.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
friends  that  the  committee  amendment, 
in  due  course,  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  half  a 
minute  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowing 
members  of  my  staff  be  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
and  voting  on  H.R.  2166:  Bob  MitcheU. 
Lynne  Finney,  and  Nancy  Leonard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Jeff  Peterson  of  Sen- 
ator RiBicoPF's  staff  and  the  following 
members  of  my  personal  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privUege  of  the  floor  during 
»ie  consideration  of  this  measure:  Jim 
Guirard,  Wayne  Thevenot.  Doug  Svend- 
son.  Marsha  Schramm,  Joan  Shaffer, 
and  John  Steen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  following 
steff  members  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure:  Roy  Greenaway.  Jonathan 
Fleming.  Jonathan  Steinberg,  Murray 
Flander,  and  Ann  Wray 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  my  staff  be  granted  the  priv- 


ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2166:  Carey  Parker,  Nick 
Miller,  and  Mary  Jo  Manning. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Mondale,  I  make 
the  same  request  as  to  Jim  Verdier 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Nelson,  I  make 
the  same  request  as  to  Ray  Calamaro 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  cannot  hear  these 
requests.  Do  they  relate  to  the  tax  bUl? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quests were  that  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
be  granted  to  staff  members. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  our  econ- 
omy faces  its  most  serious  economic 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
unemployment  rate  is  8.2  percentr-the 
highest  level  since  1941.  Many  other  po- 
tential workers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  market  because  they  do  not  think 
they  can  find  a  job— 500,000  in  February 
alone— and  still  others  have  been  forced 
to  work  short  hours  when  they  are  wiU- 
ing  and  able  to  work  fulltime. 

The  gap  between  what  the  economy  is 
capable  of  producing  and  what  it  is  ac- 
tually producing  is  now  $200  billion— 
$1,000  per  capita.  This  waste  of  poten- 
tial output  exceeds  the  gross  national 
product  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  creating 
severe  hardship  among  the  American 
people,  and  urgent  action  is  required 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  Is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  current  reces- 
sion—to stop  the  slide  of  the  economy 
and  to  spur  recovery.  The  bUl  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  provides  a  $29 
bUhon  tax  cut— the  largest  in  history. 
This  is  $9  billion  more  than  was  provided 
in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  additional  reduc- 
tion was  justified  by  the  extraordinary 
slump  in  the  economy. 

Before  adopting  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee held  hearings  at  which  it  had  the 
b«ieflt  of  the  views  of  administration 
officials,  businessmen,  labor  leaders  and 
economists.  Virtually  all  recommended 
quick  action  to  cut  taxes. 

The  bill  provides  a  $21  billion  tax  cut 
for  mdividuals  and  $8  biUion  for  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  tax  cut  for  business 
however.  wiU  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
workers  In  the  form  of  employee  stock 
ownership  plans.  A  balanced  tax  reduc- 
tion of  this  type  will  stimulate  both 
consumer  and  Investment  spending 

"ITie  $21  billion  tax  cut  for  Individuals 
IS  divided  Into  a  refund  on  1974  tax  Ua- 
blhty.  some  permanent  tax  reductions 
and  some  tax  cuts  that  will  applv  onLv 
to  1975  and  1976. 

The  1974  refund  totals  $8.1  billion 
and  Is  Identical  to  the  refund  proposed 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  The 
refund  will  be  10  percent  of  1974  tax 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $200.  Taxpayers  will 
receive  a  minimum  refimd  of  $100— or 
their  actual  1974  tax  liability  If  It  Is  less 
than  $100.  The  refund,  moreover  will 
be  phased  down  from  $200  to  $100  as  a 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  rises 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

This  refund  Is  much  more  concen- 
trated in  the  low-  and  middle-Income 
classes  than  that  originally  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Eighty-five  percent 
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of  the  refund  will  go  to  taxpayers  whose 
incomes  are  less  than  $20,000,  compared 
to  only  57  percent  under  the  adminis- 
tration proposal.  The  committee  felt  that 
concentrating  the  refund  in  the  low-  and 
middle-income  groups  would  be  more 
equitable  and  more  effective  in  stimu- 
lating the  economy. 

The  bill  provides  taxpayers  with  the 
option  of  claiming  a  $200  tax  credit  in- 
stead of  their  $750  personal  exemptions. 
This  replaces  the  increases  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  in  the  House  bill.  Both 
the  optional  credit  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill  and  the  increases  in  the 
standard  deduction  in  the  House  bill 
would  remove  virtually  all  poor  people 
from  the  income  tax  rolls.  "Rie  optional 
credit,  however,  provides  tax  relief  not 
only  to  people  who  use  the  standard  de- 
duction, but  also  to  those  who  itemize 
their  deductions,  and  it  provides  more 
relief  to  large  families  than  the  changes 
in  the  standard  deduction. 

The  committee  felt  that  some  provi- 
sion to  remove  low-income  families  from 
the  income  tax  rolls  was  essential,  since 
inflation  in  recent  years  has  eroded  the 
value  of  the  personal  exemption  and  low- 
income  allowance  and  thereby  caused 
the  poverty  level  to  creep  substantially 
above  the  tax  threshold — the  level  at 
which  people  start  to  pay  income  tax. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  optional 
credit  was  a  more  equitable  way  of 
achieving  this  objective  than  increasing 
the  minimum  standard  deduction. 

Taxpayers  will  choose  the  $200  credit 
over  the  $750  deduction  only  when  their 
marginal  tax  bracket  is  less  than  27  per- 
cent. This  will  be  at  incomes  below  ap- 
proximately $22,000  for  the  typical  fam- 
ily and  $13,000  for  the  typical  single  per- 
son. People  with  higher  incomes  will  get 
no  tax  reduction  from  the  optional  cred- 
it. The  revenue  loss  of  the  credit  will  be 
$6.1  billion,  or  $1  billion  more  than  the 
Increases  in  the  standard  deduction  in 
the  House  blU. 

The  third  major  tax  reduction  for  in- 
dividuals is  an  earned  income  credit  for 
the  working  poor.  A  similar  provision  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  three  times, 
but  the  House  has  consistently  rejected 
it  in  conference.  Now,  the  House  has  seen 
the  error  of  its  ways,  for  the  House  bill 
contained  a  refundable  tax  credit  equal 
to  5  percent  of  earned  Income,  up  to  $200. 
The  House  credit  phased  out  between  in- 
comes of  $4,000  and  $6,000. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  made  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  credit.  It  has  limited 
the  credit  only  to  taxpayers  with  de- 
pendents, because  too  much  of  th%  credit 
was  going  to  single  people,  especially 
students,  under  the  House  version.  Most 
of  these  people  are  not  poor.  The  com- 
mittee increased  the  rate  of  the  credit 
to  10  percent  and  increased  the  phaseout 
to  between  $4,000  and  $8,000.  The  earned 
income  credit  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's bill  involves  a  revenue  loss  of  $1.7 
billion,  which  is  $1.3  billion  less  than  the 
credit  in  the  House  bill.  Eliminating  the 
credit  for  taxpayers  without  dependents 
permits  us  to  more  than  double  Its  size 
for  people  with  dependents. 

This  earned  income  credit  Is  needed 
to  provide  tax  relief  to  people  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  income  tax,  but  who  stiU 


pay  social  security  tax  and  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  social  security  tax  paid  by 
their  employers. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  agreed  to 
a  number  of  additional  reductions  for 
individuals  that  were  not  included  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  bill  includes  a  $2  billion  rate  re- 
duction in  the  lower  tax  brackets.  The 
rates  in  the  brackets  up  to  $4,000  will  be 
reduced  by  1  percentage  point  for  a  2- 
year  period.  This  will  provide  a  $40  tax 
cut  to  people  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$4,000. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  tax  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  a  home  that  is  to  be 
used  as  a  principal  residence.  The  credit 
will  be  5  percent  of  the  price  of  the  home. 
up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,000,  and 
will  be  available  until  December  31,  1975. 
The  committee  thought  that  it  was  in- 
appropriate to  provide  large  refxmds  of 
1974  taxes  to  upper  income  taxpayers, 
but  it  felt  that  a  larger  tax  credit  was 
appropriate  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
purchase  of  a  new  home,  in  view  of  the 
severely  depressed  state  of  the  housing 
industry. 

Housing  starts  have  fallen  from  almost 
2'/2  million  in  1972  to  less  than  1  million 
at  the  present.  There  is  extremely  high 
unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  a  recovery  in  the  housing  sec- 
tor is  an  essential  ingredient  of  economic 
recovery  generally.  This  housing  credit 
will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  and  should 
increase  starts  by  at  least  100,000  at  an- 
nual rates.  The  revenue  cost  would  be  $3 
billion  in  1975. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  say  that, 
having  studied  this  matter  subsequent  to 
the  committee  action,  it  is  my  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  tax  deduction  by  leaving  out  the  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  used  homes. 
That  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
vision to  about  $1  billion  a  year,  and  I 
believe  that  we  will  be  concentrating  the 
relief  then  in  the  area  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  a  dollar 
of  tax  credit  spent  to  help  bring  about 
the  purchase  of  a  new  home  will  have  a 
far  more  stimulating  effect  than  a  dollar 
of  tax  credit  to  help  a  family  buy  a  used 
home,  perhaps  in  moving  from  a  smaller 
home  into  a  larger  home.  That,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wiU,  I  think,  eliminate  the  one  item 
that  has  created  the  most  controversy 
and  perhaps  the  most  objection  since  the 
committee  ordered  this  bill  reported.  I 
shall  propose  to  modify  the  committee 
amendment  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself. 

The  last  tax  reduction  for  individuals 
allows  them  to  carry  back  their  capital 
losses  In  the  same  manner  as  corpora- 
tions. Under  existing  law,  if  an  individ- 
ual sustains  a  capital  loss  in  one  year  and 
a  capital  gain  in  a  subsequent  year,  he 
can  carry  the  loss  forward  and  deduct  it 
against  his  capital  gain,  however,  if  his 
gain  comes  in  a  year  prior  to  his  loss,  he 
caimot  carry  back  the  loss  and  deduct  It 
against  his  gain.  This  result  Is  inequi- 
table and  serves  no  useful  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, it  leads  to  tax  loss  selling  at 
the  end  of  each  year  by  people  who  have 
realized  gains  and  who  have  unrealized 
losses  that  they  may  never  be  able  to 


deduct  imless  they  sell  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  provision  will  be  helpful 
to  people  who  made  money  in  the  rising 
stock  market  of  1972  and  1973  but  who 
lost  in  1974  and  1975. 

The  revenue  loss  of  this  provision  will 
be  approximately  $100  million.  These  tax 
cuts  for  Individuals,  totaling  $21  billion 
for  1975 — or  $19  billion  if  used  homes  are 
removed  from  the  housing  tax  credit, 
should  provide  a  strong  stimulus  to  con- 
siuner  spending  and  put  us  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery. 

The  tax  reductions  for  business  in  the 
bill  are  designed  mainly  to  stimulate  In- 
vestment spending,  although  they  also 
will  encourage  firms  to  establish  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  for  their 
workers. 

The  House  bill  increased  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  10  percent.  The  Finance 
Committee's  bill  maintains  this  increase 
and  provides  a  further  increase  to  12  per- 
cent for  1975  and  1976.  However,  firms 
may  claim  the  additional  2  percentage 
points  only  if  they  put  one-half  the  tax 
saving  into  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  spur  employee  stock  owner- 
ship. If  workers  own  stock  in  the  firms 
that  employ  them,  they  will  be  both  more 
productive  and  wealthier.  Employee 
stock  ownership  plans  are  a  way  for  cor- 
porations to  raise  capital  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  their  workers  better  off. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment at  this  point  that  people  oftentimes 
fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  what  is 
happening  in  this  bill.  What  we  have 
before  us  Is  the  largest  revenue  bill  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  support  in  the 
26  years  I  have  been  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But,  Mr.  President,  the  $30  billion 
tax  cut  proposed  in  this  bill  will  not  be 
significant  from  the  vantage  point  of  his- 
tory. The  significance  of  this  bill,  if  It 
passes  as  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  would  be  that  this  was 
the  measure  that  set  this  Nation  firmly 
on  the  road  to  encouraging  that  those 
who  work  for  the  large  corporations  of 
America  should  acquire  stock  in  those 
companies  as  a  partial  reward  for  their 
work  effort. 

If  this  proposal  becomes  law,  as  en- 
couraged by  the  committee  and,  I  be- 
lieve by  the  Senate,  it  will  mean  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  own  stock  broadly 
spread  among  the  American  people.  No 
longer  will  we  have  a  situation  where  3 
percent  of  the  people  own  70  percent  of 
all  corporate  stock,  and  90  percent  own 
none  of  it. 

We  will  have  a  situation  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
families  own  stock  in  companies  for 
which  they  and  their  forebearers  have 
labored.  Instead  of  America  being  a 
country  in  which  a  trillion  dollars  of 
plant  and  equipment  will  belong  to  very 
few,  this  will  be  an  America  in  which 
the  average  working  man  Is  both  a  work- 
er and  a  capitalist  because  his  efforts  as 
well  as  those  of  his  parents,  and  perhaps 
his  grandparents,  have  acquired  for  him 
an  equity  interest  in  the  plants,  the  ma- 
chines on  which  he  has  toiled  and  oper- 
ated down  through  the  years. 
That,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  will  be 
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the  great  significance  of  this  bill  from 
the  point  of  history,  that  it  sets  America 
on  a  road  that  means  not  just  the  few 
will  own  the  plant  and  equipment  in  this 
country,  but  that  many  will  own  it. 

When  a  person  dies  or  when  a  person 
retires,  he  will  have  not  only  a  social 
security  pension  which,  hopefully,  will 
keep  him  out  of  poverty  but,  imder  leg- 
islation wisely  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion, he  will  have  a  private  pension  that 
he  will  have  earned  by  his  endeavors  in 
addition  to  his  social  security  income. 

Further  than  that,  he  will  have  retire- 
ment income  from  stock  he  has  earned  in 
the  company  for  which  he  labored  down 
through  the  years. 

Now,  when  that  worker  is  called  on 
to  his  reward,  he  will  have  not  only  a 
home  that  has  hopefully  been  paid  for 
in  its  entirety  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
he  will  leave  behind  ar  estate  that  will 
Include  stock  in  the  company  for  which 
he  labored  down  through  the  years. 

That  stock  might  be  as  much  as  a 
half  million  dollars  in  value,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  necessarily  because  of  this  bill, 
but  because  this  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
provides  such  a  strong,  affirmative  in- 
centive that  I  should  judge  every  major 
company  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  will  find  it  to  its  advantage  to 
claim  the  full  tax  credit,  and  in  doing 
so  make  their  employees,  not  just  some, 
but  100  percent  of  their  employees, 
shareholders  in  their  company. 

The  higher  investment  tax  credit  will 
encourage  businesses  to  invest  in  equip- 
ment. This  will  increase  the  level  of 
economic  activity  today,  and  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  meet 
future  demands. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
limiting  the  additional  investment  credit 
that  could  be  taken  by  any  one  company 
to  $100  million.  The  purpose  of  this 
t)rovlsion  was  to  discriminate  against 
A.T.  &  T.,  which  makes  enormous  in- 
vestments and  hence  claims  a  large  in- 
vestment credit.  The  Finance  Conunittee 
deleted  this  cap  since  there  is  no  reason 
why  A.T.  &  T.  should  be  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  country  not  receiving  a  full 
investment  credit  for  the  investment 
they  are  making  in  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  House  bill  also  liberalized  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  public  utilities,  rais- 
ing the  rate  from  4  to  10  percent  and 
increasing  temporarily  the  fraction  of 
tax  liability  that- could  be  offset  by  the 
credit.  The  Finance  Committee  bill  in- 
cludes all  these  provisions.    ' 

The  House  bill  raised  the  amount  of 
used  equipment  that  could  qualify  for 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  $50,000  to 
$75,000.  To  aid  small  business,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  removed  this  limit 
entirely. 

The  House  bill  made  an  important 
change  in  the  way  the  investment  credit 
Is  computed.  Under  existing  law,  a  tax- 
Payer  may  claim  the  Investment  credit 
when  qualified  property  is  placed  in  serv- 
ice. This  discriminates  against  property 
that  takes  a  long  time  to  build.  The  biU 
provides  that,  in  the  case  of  property 
that  takes  more  than  2  years  to  construct. 


the  Investment  credit  can  be  claimed  as 
progress  payments  are  made  rather  than 
when  the  property  is  placed  in  service. 
The  committee's  bill  includes  this 
change. 

These  increases  in  the  Investment  tax 
credit  total  $4  billion. 

The  House  bill  raised  the  surtax  ex- 
emption in  the  corporate  income  tax 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  Income  exempt 
from  the  surtax  is  taxed  at  a  22-percent 
rate  rather  than  the  generally  applicable 
48-percent  rate.  This  loses  $1.2  billion  in 
revenue,  most  of  which  goes  to  small 
business.  TTie  committee's  bill  includes 
this  increase  in  the  surtax  exemption. 

This  increase,  however,  does  not  help 
businesses  whose  Incomes  are  less  than 
$25,000.  To  provide  rehef  to  these  cor- 
porations, the  committee  reduced  the 
normal  corporate  tax  from  22  percent  to 
18  percent  and  raised  the  corporate  sur- 
tax from  26  percent  to  30  percent.  Thus, 
corporate  income  below  $50,000  will  be 
taxed  at  an  18-percent  rate,  while  in- 
come above  $50,000  will  continue  to  be 
taxed  at  a  48-percent  rate.  The  revenue 
cost  is  $700  million. 

The  committee  bill  removes  the  excise 
tax  on  trucks,  trailers,  buses  and  related 
parts.  This  will  help  stimulate  the  de- 
pressed auto  industry.  The  revenue  cost 
is  $700  million. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  corpora- 
tions to  carry  back  their  net  operating 
losses  for  8  years  if  they  are  willing  to 
give  up  their  5-year  carryforward.  Al- 
lowing firms  to  average  their  profits  and 
losses  over  a  longer  period  is  fair,  and  it 
encourages  firms  to  take  risks.  It  will 
help  firms  that  have  had  large  losses  in 
recent  years,  including  Pan  Am,  Lock- 
heed and  Chrysler.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  first  time  a  corporation  makes  use  of 
this  election,  it  must  put  25  percent  of 
the  tax  saving  Into  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan.  An  exception  is  made  for 
automobile  companies,  who  may  put 
121/^  percent  Into  employee  stock  owner- 
ship and  121/2  percent  into  a  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  plan,  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  other  tax  reductions  for  business 
liberalize  the  work  incentive  tax  credit 
and  increase  the  exemption  from  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000. 

These  business  tax  changes  total  $8 
billion  for  1975.  They  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantial stimulus  to  business  investment. 
The  committee  deleted  from  the  House 
bill  the  provision  repealing  percentage 
depletion  for  oil  and  gas.  It  felt  that  this 
should  be  a  tax  reduction  bill,  so  that  tax 
increases  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
would  be  counterproductive,  especially 
in  view  of  our  serious  energy  problems. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975  will 
turn  the  American  economy  around. 
Computer  simulations,  using  the  Chase 
econometric  model,  suggest  that  this  bill 
will  raise  the  gross  national  product  by 
$27  billion  In  1976,  and  will  provide  500,- 
000  jobs.  This  will  reduce  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  a  predicted  level  of  7.9 
percent  to  7.4  percent  at  the  end  of  1976. 
Mr.  President,  the  revenue  estimates 
which  I  have  related  to  the  Senate  do  not 
Include  the  so-called  feedback  effect, 
which  amounts  to  some  $6  to  $7  billion. 


For  example,  Mr.  President,  a  tax 
credit  for  new  homes  will  cost  about  $1 
billion  in  revenue  loss.  Now,  the  estimates 
that  we  have  would  mean  that  the  addi- 
tional social  security  taxes  collected,  a 
savings  in  imemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments, and  in  fact,  additional  funds  go- 
ing into  unemployment  insurance  trust 
funds,  the  additional  taxes  paid  by  sup- 
pliers of  building  materials,  the  addi- 
tional taxes  paid  by  lenders  on  the  in- 
terest income,  financing  new  homes — all 
of  which  make  up  the  ripple  effect  of 
those  who  spend  money  because  they  are 
employed  and  in  turn  cause  someone  else 
to  make  a  sale  and  to  have  more  business 
activity — it  is  estimated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  bring  to  the  Treasury  $750  mil- 
lion of  additional  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  the  net  cost  In  revenue  Is  really 
only  $250  million  If  we  stimulate  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  sales  of  new  hcMnes. 
It  Is  my  estimate,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  stimulate  more  home  sales 
than  that,  and  If  we  do,  the  housing  tax 
credit  will  actually  make  money  for  the 
Treasury. 

But  that  is  only  the  small  part  of  the 
gain  of  that  provision  because  the  big 
gain  of  It  Is  the  additional  wealth  that 
will  be  created  for  the  benefit  of  200 
million  people,  namely,  the  new  homes 
that  we  will  have  in  this  coimtry,  which 
is  the  big  asset,  quite  separate  from  the 
fact  that  the  Government  takes  In  rev- 
enues to  offset  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cost. 

So,  Mr.  President,  assmning  we  can 
Btimulate  the  construction  of  100,000 
additional  homes,  not  only  would  we  re- 
gain most  of  the  revenue  cost  of  this 
measure,  but  assuming  that  the  average 
home  would  be  worth  $20,000 — and  that 
is  a  very  conservative  estimate — that 
would  be  $2  billion  of  new  homes  to  en- 
rich our  economy. 

So  if  one  would  look  upon  something 
that  costs  In  taxes  a  loss  to  the  Treasury 
of  $250  million  to  make  the  Nation's 
economy  $2  billion  richer,  then  I  would 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  would  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  deal.  That  would  be  a  tax 
advantage  of  about  8  to  1. 

It  is  that  tax  stimulative  effect  that 
we  seek  to  bring  about  with  this  tax  re- 
duction bin.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
would  stimulate  new  construction  and 
new  jobs  any  more  efficiently  than  what 
is  proposed  with  regard  to  new  homes. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Senate  pass  this 
tax  cut  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  An  un- 
employment rate  of  over  8  percent  Is 
imconscionable  and  we  must  take  im- 
mediate action  to  restore  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  we  In  the  committee 
have  sought  to  press  forward  with  this 
legislation  with  a  sense  of  urgency.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  on  the  committee 
might  want  to,  as  I  will  recommend, 
modify  at  least  one  and  perhaps  more  of 
the  committee  amendments  recom- 
mended to  this  bill. 

I  point  out  that  we  could  have  done 
a  somewhat  more  thorough  job  had  we 
taken  more  time.  But  the  Nation  needs 
this  tax  cut.  It  needs  it  soon.  The  Sen- 
ate should  keep  that  In  mind. 
I  would  point  out.  In  considering  the 
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urgency  of  this  matter,  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress on  January  15.  This  measure  could 
have  been  considered  beginning  the  day 
thereafter  in  the  House.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  reported  its  bill  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  42  days  after  the  state  of  the 
Union  message.  We,  in  the  Senate,  have 
undertaken  to  move  this  bill  more 
rapidly. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee  on  February  28,  which,  if  we 
respect  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  would  be  the  first  time  that 
we  could  have  undertaken  to  move  on  it. 

We  ordered  this  bill  reported  on  March 
17,  after  18  days.  So  I  point  out  that 
the  Senate  committee  has  hastened  its 
deliberations  and  recommended  to  the 
Senate  what  it  believes  would  be  its  best 
Judgment  over  a  period  of  18  days,  which 
Is  less  than  half  the  time  taken  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  getting 
their  bill  before  the  House  of  Represent- 

fttfiVfiS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
appreciate  the  same  sense  of  urgency 
that  the  committee  appreciated  and  try 
to  move  as  expeditiously,  while  thought- 
fully, as  it  can  move  on  an  important 
measure  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart 
showing  the  number  of  days  which  this 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  House  committee, 
which  I  think  indicates  that  we  have 
moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  we  thought 
we  could  and  have  endeavored  to  give  this 
measure  our  best  judgment  during  that 
period  of  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  be 
tolerant  with  us  in  realizing  that  if  there 
is  some  imperfection  in  this  measure  it 
may  very  well  be  because  of  the  pressure 
of  the  urgency  of  the  business  recession 
from  which  this  Nation  suffers  at  this 
point,  and  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  act 
on  this  measure.  If  we  have  made  an 
error,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  help  us 
to  correct  it.  I  am  confident  also  that  we 
have  brought  before  the  Senate  a  meas- 
ure that  will  stimulate  the  economy  more 
substantially  than  the  House  bill.  Ap- 
plauding the  good  work  done  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  House,  Itself,  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
improved  It,  as  we  always  do  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  tneir 
handiwork  and  offer  our  suggestions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RJt.    2166 — ^TAZ   CUT   BILL 

Jan.  15 State  of  the  Union  message: 

President  outlines  admin- 
istration proposal. 
35  days  In   committee    (42   days  from   the 
state  of  the  Union  message) : 

Jan.  22 Ways  and  Means  Committee 

begins  hearings. 

Jan.  29 Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee 

concludes  hearings. 

Feb.  2S Ways  and  Means  Committee 

reports  H.R.  2166. 

Feb.  27 House  passes  H.R.  2166. 

18  days  in  Committee : 
Feb.  28 -Referred    to   Finance    Com- 
mittee. 


13  days  from  the  beginning  of  bearings: 

Mar.  5 Finance     Committee     begins 

hearings  (first  day  Secre- 
tary Simon  is  available) . 

Mar.  12 Finance  Committee  con- 
cludes hearings. 

Mar.  13-14. -Executive  sessions;  bill  or- 
dered reported. 

Mar.    17 Committee  reports  H.R.  2166. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREE- 
MENT—H.R.  4592 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  pertaining  to  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriate  Mem- 
bers have  been  contacted.  As  the  Senate 
is  aware,  H.R.  4592,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
faces  an  expiration  date. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Re- 
publican leadership  will  give  me  their 
attention,  I  would  like  to  make  this 
request : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
H.R.  4592  is  called  up,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill,  20  min- 
utes of  which  will  go  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  and  the  remainder  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  or  their  designees; 
that  there  be  20  minutes  on  amendments, 
10  minutes  on  amendments,  motions,  and 
the  like  to  amendments,  and  that  all 
amendments  be  germane,  and  that  rule 
XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  do  this  only  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  asked  to  be  notified.  I  hope  he  will 
agree  to  the  time  limitation  as  it  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  dispose  of 
this  in  consideration  of  the  priority  of 
the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  K  the  Senator  will 
aUow  me,  I  would  like  to  place  this  re- 
quest at  this  time  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  make 
sure  that  his  rights  are  fully  protected, 
and  to  point  out  that  if  something  like 
this  is  not  done  shortly  we  are  faced  with 
another  continuing  resolution.  If  the 
Senator  would  like,  I  will  even  withdraw 
the  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  have  no  noti- 
fication from  anyone  except  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  would  accept  It 
subject  to  his  approval,  with  that  clear 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Good  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  modifications 
be  made  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  H.R.  4592,  the 


appropriations  bill  for  foreign  aid:  that 
time  on  any  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes — any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Glenn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so" 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  further  ask 
that  the  agreement  be  In  the  usual  form 
with  respect  to  division  and  control  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  Increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  Income,  to  increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  may  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  fioor  throughout  the  deliberations 
on  the  pending  measure:  Bob  Cable, 
Margaret  Lane,  Nolan  McKeon,  and  Bill 
Corbitt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  matter.  He  is  devoted  to 
his  task.  He  Is  intensely  interested  in  our 
economy.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  un- 
failing courtesy  and  for  his  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  particularly  the  minority  members. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Finance 
has  stated,  our  national  economy  is  in  a 
period  of  crisis.  We  are  beset  by  the  dual 
problems  of  recession  and  inflation.  The 
bill  now  before  us  represents  an  attempt 
to  provide  suflQcIent  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy to  assure  recovery  from  the  current 
recession.  My  individual  views  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation  are  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report  and  I  shall  not  re- 
state them  here.  My  purpose  here  is  to 
discuss  the  background  of  the  bill  and 
explain  briefly  some  of  Its  more  im- 
portant provisions. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Ford  recommended  a  tempo- 
rary tax  cut  of  $16  billion  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  The  President's  proposal 
was  quite  simple.  To  stimulate  consump- 
tion, Individuals  were  to  receive  cash 
refunds  of  a  part  of  their  1974  income 
taxes  aggregating  $12.2  billion.  To  stim- 
ulate invesment,  and  thus  increase  em- 
ployment, the  investment  tax  credit 
would  have  been  increased  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  from  7  to  12  percent. 
The  President  also  submitted  a  program 
of  permanent  tax  reform,  including  relief 
for  low-income  taxpayers.  He  urged, 
however,  that,  given  the  state  of  the 
economy,  we  first  enact  a  temporary 
antirecession  tax  cut  and  then  move  to 
the  more  difBcult  problems  of  energy  and 
general  tax  reform. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request, 
the  House  enacted  a  tax  cut  of  about 
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$20  billion,  of  which  about  $16.2  billion 
was  for  individuals  and  the  balance  was 
for  business.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
a  smaller  rebate  of  1974  taxes  than  the 
President  recommended,  and  reduced 
1975  income  tax  burdens  for  Individuals 
by  increasing  the  low-income  allowance 
and  the  percentage  standard  deduction, 
and  by  providing  an  earned  income 
credit.  In  general,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided greater  relief  to  low-income  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  than  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  in  his  temporary  tax 
cut  proposals.  The  business  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  in  general  pro- 
vided for  temporary  increases  in  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  from  7  to  10  per- 
cent and  an  increase  in  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Finance  Committee's  bill  contains 
a  tax  cut  of  more  than  $29  bllUon,  of 
which  $21  billion  is  for  individuals.  These 
individual  tax  reductions  consist  of  a  re- 
fimd  of  1974  taxes,  reductions  applicable 
to  1975  and  1976,  and  some  permanent 
reductions. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
providing  for  refunds  of  1974  taxes  are 
unchanged  from  the  House  bill.  In  gen- 
eral, individuals  are  to  receive  refunds 
equal  to  10  percent  of  their  1974  tax 
liability,  with  a  maximimi  refund  of 
$200  and  a  minimum  refund  of  $100. 
If  an  individual's  tax  liability  is  less  than 
$100,  the  amoimt  of  the  actual  tax  lia- 
bility will  be  refunded.  The  $200  maxi- 
mum refimd  is  subject,  however,  to  a 
limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross  in- 
come so  that  individuals  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $30,000  or  more  will  re- 
ceive not  more  than  $100.  For  Individuals 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000,  the  maximum  re- 
fund will  vary  between  $200  and  $100. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  $8.1  billion  in  re- 
funds will  go  to  individuals  with  in- 
comes under  $20,000. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions  affecting  In- 
dividuals. First,  In  lieu  of  the  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  increasing  the  low-in- 
come allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  the  committee  bill 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  a  $200 
credit  as  a  substitute  for  the  $750  per- 
sonal exemption.  This  election  will  prin- 
cipally benefit  low-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers  because,  once  a  taxpayer 
reaches  the  27-percent  rate  bracket.  It 
will  still  be  more  advantageous  to  claim 
the  $750  personal  exemption.  This  provi- 
sion, which  will  reduce  revenues  by  $6.1 
billion,  Is  effective  only  for  taxable  years 
beginning  In  1975.  Unlike  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  increasing  the  standard 
deduction,  the  $200  optional  tax  credit 
will  benefit  both  Individuals  who  Itemize 
their  deductions  and  Individuals  who  uti- 
lize the  standard  deduction. 

A  second  provision  of  the  committee 
bill  affecting  individuals  reduces  by  1 
percentage  point  the  tax  rates  now  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  $4,000  of  taxable  In- 
come. This  rate  reduction  will  apply  to 
1975  and  1976  and  will  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  $2  billion.  Its  principal  bene- 
fit will  be  to  low-income  taxpayers,  but 
it  will  also  reduce  taxes  of  those  with 
Incomes  of  $4,000  or  more  by  $40. 

A  third  major  provision  affecting  In- 


dividuals provides  a  10-percent  credit 
against  earned  income.  "The  mavlmiim 
credit  Is  $400  and  Is  phased  out  as  an 
Individual's  adjusted  gross  Income  In- 
creases from  $4,000  to  $8,000.  The  credit 
Is  available  only  to  workers  with  depend- 
ent children.  This  credit  is  a  refundable 
credit.  That  Is,  an  individual  will  receive 
It  even  If  he  has  no  liability  for  Income 
taxes.  In  most  cases,  the  credit  will 
closely  approximate  the  social  security 
taxes  paid  by  the  Individual.  The  credit 
which  has  been  changed  substantially 
from  the  comparable  provision  in  the 
House  bill,  will  apply  only  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1975  and  Involves  a 
revenue  loss  to  $1.7  billion. 

A  fourth  and  much  discussed  provision 
of  the  committee  bill,  affecting  individ- 
uals, provides  a  5 -percent  credit  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  a  principal 
residence  between  March  13  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975.  The  credit  cannot  exceed 
$2,000  and  will  apply  to  new  and  used 
houses,  condominlimis  and  mobile  homes. 
In  general,  the  credit  will  be  measured 
as  a  percentage  of  the  purchase  price, 
but  that  price  must  generally  be  reduced 
by  any  gain  realized,  but  not  recognized 
for  tax  purposes,  on  the  sale  of  a  former 
residence.  Also,  the  credit  is  subject  to 
a  "recapture"  provision  if  the  residence 
is  sold  within  3  years.  However,  the  re- 
capture rule  generally  does  not  apply 
If  another  principal  residence  Is  acquired 
within  a  year.  The  estimated  revenue 
loss  from  this  credit  is  $2.9  billion  for 
1975  and  $500  million  In  1976. 

The  fifth  and  final  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  affecting  Individuals  is 
permanent  in  nature  and  permits  capi- 
tal losses  aggregating  $30,000  or  more 
to  be  carried  back  and  used  to  offset 
previously  realized  capital  gains.  Pres- 
ent law  permits  only  a  carryforward  of 
capital  losses  by  Individuals.  The  rev- 
enue loss  from  this  provision  is  estimated 
at  $100  million. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  affecting  business, 
the  most  important  of  which  concerns 
the  Investment  tax  credit.  The  commit- 
tee bill  provides  a  temporary  Increase 
through  1976  In  the  Investment  credit 
rate  to  12  percent  and  thereafter  a  per- 
manent Increase  to  10  percent.  These 
new  rates  will  apply  to  aU  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding public  utilities  which  are  now 
subject  to  a  4-percent  rate  instead  of 
the  7  percent  rate  applicable  to  tax- 
payers generally.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  seek  to  assist  hard  pressed  public 
utilities  by  liberalizing  certain  features 
of  the  Investment  credit,  such  as  tem- 
porarily Increasing  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  tax  liability  which  may  be 
offset  by  the  Investment  credit. 

The  temporary  Increase  In  the  invest- 
ment credit  rate  to  12  percent  is  not 
automatic.  It  must  be  elected.  In  the 
case  of  corporations  with  qualified  in- 
vestment eligible  for  the  credit  of  $10 
million  or  more,  election  of  the  12  per- 
cent credit  requires  that  one-twelfth  of 
the  12  percent  credit  be  used  to  fund  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan.  No  such 
plan  need  be  established  If  the  tax- 
payer claims  a  10-percent  Investment 
credit. 


Three  other  features  of  the  investment 
credit  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
should  be  mentioned.  First,  the  existing 
$50,000  limitation  on  the  amount  of  used 
property  eligible  for  the  credit  which  was 
raised  to  $75,000  by  the  House  bill,  is 
eliminated  completely  by  the  committee 
bill.  Second,  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  limiting  the  benefit  of  the  Increased 
investment  credit  to  a  specified  dollar 
amount  has  been  deleted  since  the  com- 
mittee understands  that  it  would  apply 
to  but  one  corporation.  Finally,  the  com- 
mittee left  unchanged  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  which  permit  an  invest- 
ment credit  with  respect  to  progress  pay- 
ments made  in  comiection  with  property 
which  requires  more  than  2  years  to  con- 
struct. This  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  present  law  allowing  a  credit 
only  when  property  is  actually  placed  in 
ser\ice. 

A  second  major  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  affecting  business  concerns 
the  rate  of  tax  on  corporate  earnings. 
Under  present  law,  the  first  $25,000  of 
a  corporation's  earnings  Is  taxed  at  a 
22-percent  rate  and  the  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  are  taxed  at  a  48-percent 
rate.  Under  the  committee  bill,  the  first 
$50,000  in  corporate  earnings  will  be 
taxed  at  an  18-percent  rate  and  earn- 
ings In  excess  of  $50,000  will  be  taxed  at 
a  48-percent  rate.  These  changes  will 
apply  only  for  1  year  and  will  reduce 
revenues  by  $1.9  billion,  of  which  about 
60  percent  will  go  to  corporations  with 
earnings  under  $100,000. 

A  third  major  business  provision  of  the 
committee  bill  would  permit  business 
taxpayers  to  elect  to  substitute  an  8-year 
net  operating  loss  carrybsuik  for  the  gen- 
erally applicable  3-year  carryback  and 
5-year  carryforward  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  This  provision  will  assist  those 
taxpayers  who.  because  of  the  recession 
or  otherwise,  sustained  large  net  operat- 
ing losses  and  anticipate  little  or  moder- 
ate profits  in  the  period  ahead. 

The  provision  applies  to  losses  sus- 
tained in  years  ending  after  January  1, 
1970,  and  It  has  been  well-publicised 
that  certain  large  corporations  will  de- 
rive substantial  benefits  from  its  enact- 
ment. However,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  provision,  which  is  permanent,  ap- 
plies to  all  business  taxpayers. 

Two  features  of  this  new  loss  carry- 
back provision  deserve  special  mention. 
First,  once  an  election  is  made  with 
respect  to  losses  for  a  particular  year, 
the  election  applies  to  losses  in  all  sub- 
sequent years  unless  it  is  revoked.  More- 
over, a  revocation  is  only  effective  if  the 
taxpayer  in  effect  repays  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  of  the  tax  benefits  that  he  de- 
rived from  the  election  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  received.  The  sec- 
ond point  is  that  when  a  corporation 
makes  an  election  and  receives  a  tax 
benefit  of  $10  million  or  more  from  the 
election,  one-fourth  of  the  tax  benefit 
resulting  from  this  first  election  must 
be  used  to  fund  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan.  In  certain  cases,  an  electing 
taxpayer  may  use  one-half  of  the 
amount  that  would  otherwise  go  to  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  to  con- 
tribute to  a  supplemental  imemploy- 
ment  benefit  plan.  y 
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The  other  business  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  repeal  the  manufactur- 
er's excise  taxes  on  trucks,  truck  bodies, 
buses  and  truck  parts;  increase  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax  exemption  to 
$150,000;  and  liberalize  on  a  temporary 
basis  the  work  incentive  tax  credit. 

The  committee  bill  thus  covers  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  subjects.  It  also  pro- 
vides tax  cuts  significantly  larger  than 
recommended  by  the  President  or  en- 
acted by  the  House.  Additionally,  the  bill 
does  make  some  permanent  changes  in 
our  tax  structure.  The  bill  does  not. 
however,  deal  with  the  allowance  of  per- 
centage depletion  with  respect  to  oil  and 
natural  gas.  A  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee including  some  who  favor  repeal, 
felt  that  this  issue  should  be  deferred  so 
that  the  tax  cut  could  be  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  say  that  virtually  every  econ- 
omist and  representative  of  business  and 
labor  who  appeared  before  the  conunit- 
tee  advised  prompt  action  on  this  bill 
and  urged  that  its  enactment  not  be 
delayed   by   a   protracted   debate   over 

depletion.  .     ,  ^    , 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point  the  supplemental 
views  of  Senators  Curtis  and  Fannin, 
published  in  the  committee  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IX.  Supplemental  Views  of  Senators  Ctjb- 
Tis   AND   Fannin 

We  cannot  support  H.R.  2166.  In  Its  pres- 
ent form.  It  simply  falls  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  economy.  Today,  our  economy  Is  beset 
both  by  recession  and  by  Inflation.  These  two 
problems  are  Interrelated.  Inflation  Is  a  per- 
sistent and  cancerous  malady  which  can  be 
overcome  only  by  firm  and  courageous  ac- 
tions. Inflation  cannot  be  Ignored;  It  is  a 
cause  of  recession.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  said: 

•'More  than  anything  else  It  is  Inflation 
which  has  created  our  current  recession.  In- 
flation destroys  consumer  confidence.  In- 
vestor confidence,  and  public  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  our  government  to  perform  Its 
obligations." 

We  do  not  oppose  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  If  a 
tax  cut  Is  to  ba  used  to  combat  recession  It 
must.  In  oiar  view,  meet  several  criteria. 
First,  a  tax  cut  must  strike  a  balance  in  our 
economic  policy.  The  recession  Is  severe  and 
we  must  seek  to  counteract  It.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  follow  policies  which  will  again 
overheat  the  economy  and  lead  to  addition- 
al period  of  double-digit  Inflation.  Second,  a 
tax  cut  should  be  temporary  in  nature,  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  rebate  or  refund,  and  coupled 
with  modification  of  those  provisions  of  the 
tax  law  (such  as  the  Investment  tax  credit) 
that  are  proven  job-producers.  Permanent  re- 
duction in  taxes  (whether  accomplished  by 
rate  reductions  or  otherwise)  have  no  place 
In  a  temporary  antl-recesslon  tax  cut.  Per- 
manent changes  tend  to  Invite  budgetary 
problems  for  future  years.  Third,  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  those  Individ- 
uals with  low  incomes  who,  because  of  In- 
flation, face  severe  hardship.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  cannot  be  met  by  re- 
ducing taxes,  but  where  tax  relief  is  effective, 
action  should  be  taken.  Fourth,  we  believe 
that  to  provide  Jobs  the  relief  should  go  to 
business,  but  If  It  Is  to  go  to  Individuals,  It 
should  give  particular  consideration  to  mid- 


dle Income  taxpayers  who  have  been  hit  hard- 
est by  Increased  taxation  due  to  the  Infla- 
tionary rise  In  Incomes.  Substantial  rebates 
of  tax  reduction  to  middle  Income  taxpayers 
could  have  the  greatest  impact  on  consumer 
purchase  of  durable  goods  which,  in  turn, 
would  put  more  employees  to  work  in  the 
Indxistrlal  sector. 

Unfortunately,  HJl.  2166  falls  to  meet 
these  criteria.  For  calendar  year  1975,  the  bill 
would  reduce  Federal  revenues  by  $29.2  bil- 
lion. This  Is  (9.3  billion  more  than  the  House 
bill  and  $13  billion  more  than  requested  by 
the  President.  At  this  level,  we  risk  both  un- 
acceptable budgetary  deflcits  and  a  new 
round  of  Inflation. 

Moreover,  although  cast  as  a  temporary  tax 
cut,  the  bin  contains  provisions  which  are 
either  expressly  made  permanent  or  likely  to 
become  permanent  features  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture. Of  $29.2  billion  In  tax  reductions  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill,  $21.2  billion  Is  for  relief 
to  Individuals.  Of  this  amount,  $9.9  billion  is 
attributable  to  provisions  we  consider  to  be 
permanent  In  nature.  These  "permanent" 
provisions  include  a  $200  optional  tax  credit 
In  lieu  of  the  $750  personal  exemption  ($6.1 
billion) ,  a  reduction  of  one  percentage  point 
in  the  four  lowest  Income  tax  brackets  ($2.0 
billion),  a  refundable  10  per  cent  credit 
against  earned  Income  for  workers  with  fam- 
ilies who  earn  $8,000  or  less  annually  ($1.7 
billion),  and  a  provision  permitting  individ- 
uals to  carryback  capital  losses  for  three  years 
($0.1  billion) .  The  bill  also  makes  permanent 
changes  In  the  pattern  of  business  taxation. 
The  Investment  tax  credit  rate  Is  Increased 
to  12  per  cent  on  a  temporary  basis  and  to 
10  per  cent  on  a  permanent  basis.  A  special 
loss  carryback  provision  for  corporations  has 
been  added  and  made  permanent.  The  manu- 
facturer's exise  tax  on  trucks  has  been  re- 
pealed. Additionally,  the  bill  Increases  the 
corporate  stirtax  exemption  to  $50,000  and 
reduces  the  rate  at  which  corporations  with 
less  than  $50,000  In  earnings  will  be  taxed. 
These  last  two  provisions  are  technically 
temporary,  but  they  may  well  become  perma- 
nent. These  provisions  may  well  be  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  tax  policy,  but  they  do  not 
belong  in  an  ostensibly  temporary  antl-reces- 
slon tax  cut.  They  can  be,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  general  tax  reform 
later  In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  does  grant  tax  relief  of  low  in- 
come families,  but  we  are  concerned  that, 
given  the  very  special  and  particular  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  the  bill  may  be  tilted 
too  far  in  this  direction.  While  low  Income 
taxpayers  are  likely  to  spend  a  tax  reduction, 
the  recession  Is  particularly  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  durable  goods.  During  1974,  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  (measured 
In  constant  1958  dollars)  dropped  almost  9 
per  cent.  A  broadly-based  stimulus  for  the 
purchase  of  all  durable  goods  (the  so-called 
"big  ticket"  Items)  Is  needed.  This  the  bill 
does  not  do.  For  example,  the  maximum  re- 
bate of  1974  taxes  Is  $200  and  no  taxpayer 
with  adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of  $20,- 
000  can  receive  even  this  "maximum" 
amount.  The  bill  should  provide  relief  to 
low  income  taxpayers,  but  its  purpose  as  a 
stimulative  device  requires  that  the  tax  re- 
ductions be  balanced. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  cannot  support  H.R.  2166  In 
Its  present  form. 

We  need  to  remember  certain  economic 
facts  of  life.  The  total  public  debt  outstand- 
ing  as  of  March  12,  1975,  was  $501,559,000,000. 
The  estimated  deficit  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1975,  (Fiscal  Year  1975)  Is  $45  billion, 
and  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1976,  (Fiscal 
Year  1976)  Is  $80  billion.  The  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  in  Fiscal  Year  1975  was 
$32.9  billion,  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  climb 
to  $36  bUUon  In  Fiscal  Year  1976. 

The  greatest  spur  that  we  could  give  to  our 
economy  would  be  to  put  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's house  in  order.  This  would  restore 


confidence  throughout  all  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Carl  T.  Cuktis, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Paui.  J.  Fannin. 

UJS.  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  tax  bill 
which  we  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee have  reported.  While  there  are  some 
provisions  In  the  bill  which  I  do  not  sup- 
port and  there  are  some  provisions  which 
could  be  added  to  strengthen  the  bill,  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  good  bill.  And  it  is  an 
emergency  measure  if  we  have  ever  had 
an  emergency  measure  in  the  Senate.  It 
must  be  acted  on  quickly.  Every  day  we 
delay  means  a  loss  of  almost  $100  million 
in  increased  GNP  and  a  delay  in  creat- 
ing over  600,000  jobs. 

The  American  economy  is  in  its  great- 
est crisis  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's. 

The  year  1974  was  a  disaster  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  their  families,  and  Ameri- 
can business. 

Unemplojmaent  climbed  from  5.2  per- 
cent in  January  1974  to  8.2  percent  in 
February  1975.  In  my  own  State  the  rate 
approaches  9  percent. 

The  GNP  registered  its  largest  annual 
decline  since  1946. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  for 
desirable  goods  fell  by  9  percent  in  1974 
with  the  auto  industry  experiencing  a 
drop  in  sales  in  1974  of  22  percent.  Non- 
durable expenditures  also  fell. 

Gross  personal  investment  dropped  8.2 
percent  in  1974  compared  with  a  10  per- 
cent rise  in  1973. 

Housing  starts  totaled  only  1.4  million 
compared  with  2.4  million  in  1972  and 
2.1  million  in  1973. 

And  the  consumer  price  index  rose  12.2 
percent. 

The  economic  outlook  is  not  getting 
any  brighter.  On  Friday,  March  14, 1975. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reported  that 
industrial  production  declined  in  Febru- 
ary dropped  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
month  and  layoffs  are  growing.  And 
while  inventories  are  finally  starting  to 
decline,  this  positive  sign  may  be  short- 
lived if  those  still  working  cut  back  on 
their  spending  in  anticipation  of  addi- 
tional layoffs.  We  must  bolster  consumer 
confidence  if  we  expect  to  turn  the  eco- 
nomy around. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
meets  the  economic  crisis  head  on.  We 
have  approved  what  I  consider  bold  and 
substantial  measures  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Our  bUl  provides  $29.2  biUion  in  tax 
relief — $9.3  billion  more  than  approved 
by  the  House.  Of  this  total,  $21.2  billion 
would  go  to  individuals.  In  our  trillion 
dollar  economy,  this  bill's  cuts  represent 
2  percent  of  GNP — a  smaller  relative  cut 
than  we  approved  in  1964.  If  we  had 
wanted  to  equal  the  Impact  of  the  tax 
cut  of  that  year,  we  would  have  had  to 
approve  a  $39  billion  cut.  In  going  beyond 
the  House  bill  we  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment with  virtually  aU  of  the  economists 
who  have  come  before  Congress  and  tes- 
tified as  to  the  need  for  a  tax  cut  of 
around  $30  billion. 

On  the  Senate  floor  we  can  do  even 
more  if  we  wish.  But  it  is  clear  that  we 
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can  do  no  less.  And  we  must  take  action 
without  delay. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill,  both  for  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  provide  the 
stimulus  we  need  to  get  our  economy 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

individual  tax  cuts 

T^e  Finance  Committee  bill  provides 
$21.2  billion  in  tax  relief  for  individuals 
broken  down  as  follows: 

1974    BZBATB 

The  amount  of  $8.1  billion  in  immedi- 
ate rebates  of  1974  taxes.  This  is  the 


same  as  the  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Taxpayers  will  pay  their  reg- 
ular taxes  for  1974  on  April  15.  1975. 
Beginning  in  May  1975  they  vrtll  receive 
one  lump  sum  rebate.  Generally,  the  pro- 
vision provides  a  rebate  of  10  percent 
of  tax  liability  up  to  a  maximum  refund 
of  $200.  However,  each  taxpayer  is  to  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  at  least  $100.  or  the  full 
amount  of  his  or  her  tax  liability  if  it  is 
less  than  $100.  The  refund  is  to  be  phased 
down  from  the  maximum  of  $200  to  $100 
as  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
rises  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 

2.  EFFECT  OF  REFUND  OF  1974  INCOME  TAX' 

(A)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  REDUCTION  BY  AGI  CLASS 

[1974  income  levels] 


This  is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  administration  bill  since  our  pro- 
posal concentrates  1974  rebates  on  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  while  the 
President's  plan  provides  an  overgener- 
ous  rebate  for  the  wealthy. 

The  following  tables,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  illastrate  the  effect  of  this 
rebate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Number  of  returns  affected 
(thousands) 


Decrease  in  tax  liability 


Adjusted  gross  income  class  (thousands) 


ToUl 

number 

with  tax 

decrease 


Number 

made 

nontaxable 


Percentage  distribution  of  total  decrease 


Amount 
(millions) 


By  income 
class 


By  income 
Cumulative 


By 
segment 


0to$3 - 4,057  3,097 

$3toJ5 7,579  1,280 

}5toJ7 8,273  339 

J7toW0 11,428  186 

J10to$15 15,952  59 

JlStoKO 9.856  16 

J20to$50 - 9,006  3 

JSOtoJlOO.., 655  («) 

jlOO  and  over 160  («) 

Total 66,966  4,980 


$230 

685 

795 

1,197 

2,178 

1,796 

1.612 

65 

16 


2.S 
14 
9.8 

14.7 
2S.8 
22.1 
14.3 
0.8 
0.2 


2.81 
lL2l 
2L0r 
S5.7 

62.5  ) 

84.6  I 
98.91 

99.7  i 
99.9  1 


35.7 

48.9 
15.3 


8,125 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


>  Granting  a  lOO-percent  refund  of  1974  income  tax  liability  up  to  $100  without  a  phaseout  and 
1 10-ptrcent  refund  of  tax  above  {1,000  with  a  maximum  refund  of  $200  with  the  refund  phased 
out  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  of  adjusted  gross  income  but  not  below  $100. 


I  Less  than  500  returns. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


(b)  REDUCTION  OF  TAX  BURDEN"  FOR  TYPICAL  TAXPAYERS  AT  VARIOUS  AGI  LEVELS 
(Assuming  deductible  personal  expenses  of  17  percent  of  income] 


Tax  liability 


Single  person 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Under 

present 

law 


Under 
H.R.  2166 
and 
Senate 
Finance 
Commit- 
tee bill 


Reduction 


Married  couple  with 
no  dependents 

Under 

H.R.  2166 

and 

Senate 

Under      Finance 

present     Commit- 

law       tee  bill  Reduction 


Married  couple  with 
1  dependent 

Under 

H.R.  2166 

and 

Senate 

Under      Finance 

present    Commit- 

law       tee  bill  Reduction 


Married  couple  with 
2  dependents 

Under 

H.R.  2166 

and 

Senate 

Under      Finance 

present    Commit- 

law       tee  bill  Reduction 


Married  couple  with 
4  dependents 

Under 

H.R.  2166 

and 

Senate 

Under      Finance 

present    Commit- 

law       tee  bill    Reduction 


$3,000 $138  $38  $100  $28  0  $28  0 

$5,000 491  391  100  322  $222  100  $208 

$6,000 681  581  100  484  384  100  362 

8,000 1,087  978  109  837  737  100  694 

$10,000 1,482  1,334  148  1,152  1,037  115  1,010 

$12,500 1,996  1,797  200  1,573  1,415  157  1,408 

$15,000 2,549  2,349  200  2,029  1,829  200  1,864 

$17,500 3,145  2,945  200  2,516  2,316  200  2,329 

$20,000 3,784  3.584  200  3,035  2,835  200  2,848 

$25,000 5,230  5,030  150  4,170  4,020  150  3,960 

$30,000 6,850  6,750  .100  5,468  5,368  100  5,228 

$35,000 8,625  8,525  100  6,938  6,868  100  6,668 

$W,000 10,515  10,415  100  8,543  8,443  100  8  251 


0 

$108 

262 

594 

909 

1,267 

1,678 

2,129 

2,648 

3,810 

5,128 

6,568 

8,151 


0 
$100 
100 
100 
101 
141 
186 
200 
200 
150 
100 
100 
100 


0 

$98 

245 

559 

867 

1,261 

1,699 

2,156 

2.660 

3,750 

4,988 

6,398 

7,958 


0 

0 

$145 

459 

767 

1,135 

1,529 

1,956 

2,460 

3.600 

4,888 

6,298 

7.858 


0 
$98 
100 
100 
100 
126 
170 
200 
200 
150 
100 
100 
100 


0 

0 

$28 

312 

586 

976 

1,371 

1,826 

2,285 

3,330 

4,508 

5,858 

7,373 


0 

0 

0 

$212 

486 

876 

1,233 

1,643 

2,085 

3,180 

4.408 

5,758 

7,273 


0 

0 
$28 
100 
100 
100 
137 
183 
200 
150 
100 
100 
100 


'  Computed  without  reference  to  the  tax  tables  for  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  under  $10,000. 


$200  OFTIONAI.  CREDtr 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
approved  a  $6.1  billion  tax  cut  provision 
which  allows  taxpayers  to  take  a  $200 
option  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  the  $750  per- 
sonal exemption.  This  provision  was 
adopted  in  place  of  an  increase  in  the 
standard  and  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion approved  by  the  House.  The  provi- 
sion we  approve(i  provides  permanent  tax 
relief  not  only  for  those  who  take  the 
standard  deduction  but  for  those  who 
itemize  their  deductions  as  well.  The 
Itemizers  received  no  permanent  benefit 
under  the  House-passed  bill. 

Under  present  law  each  taxpayer  can 


take  a  $750  personal  exemption.  This  re- 
duces the  income  on  which  tax  liability 
is  computed.  The  personal  exemption  has 
been  criticized  for  being  worth  more  to 
high-bracket  taxpayers  than  to  low- 
bracket  ones.  A  $750  exemption  is 
worth  $525  to  a  taxpayer  wlio.se  tax 
bracket  is  70  percent,  but  only  $105  to 
someone  in  the  14-percent  bracket. 

To  remedy  this  situation  we  have  pro- 
vided a  $200  optional  credit  which  allows 
a  person  to  subtract  $200  directly  off  his 
tax  liability  in  lieu  of  using  the  $750  ex- 
emption. 

The  $200  credit  would  be  worth  more 
in  tax  savings  than  the  $750  to  almost 


all  families  making  up  to  $21,000  a  year, 
especially  to  those  making  from  $7,000  to 
$21,000  and  to  those  who  itemize.  A  fam- 
ily of  four  making  $10,000  would  save 
$230  in  taxes  by  using  the  $200  optional 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  personal  exemption. 
There  are  some  iwtential  problems  in 
the  credit  aproach  which  I  know  Senator 
MoNDAU  wants  to  iron  out.  These  involve 
wide  disparities  in  income  depending  on 
the  number  of  dependents  in  a  family. 

LOW    INOOMX    BATE    REDUCTION 

Low-income  Americans  are  hit  hardest 
by  the  recession.  Therefore,  we  have  ap- 
proved a  $2  billion  tax  cut  proposal  which 
involves  a  1 -percent  tax  rate  reduction 
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to  each  of  the  initial  four  rate  brackets, 
which  apply  to  the  first  $4,000  of  taxable 
income  for  joint  returns.  This  provision, 
which  would  be  in  effect  for  1975  and 
1976,  would  have  the  effect  of  providing  a 
$40  tax  cut  to  any  married  couple  with 
a  taxable  income  of  $4,000  or  more  and 
$20  to  any  person  with  a  taxable  income 
of  $2,000  or  more.  For  those  below  these 
cutoff  points,  the  tax  cut  would  be  small- 
er. The  House  bill  has  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

HOtrSINO     TAX     CREOrr 

One  of  the  major  effects  of  the  reces- 
sion has  been  a  drying-up  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  Housing  starts  in  1974  were 
only  1.4  million — down  from  2.4  million 
in  1972  and  2.1  million  in  1973.  By  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  housing  starts  were 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  well  imder 
1  million. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stimulate 
the  housing  market  which  has  such  an 
important  effect  on  our  economy. 

We  have  approved  a  proposal  provid- 
ing a  5-percent  tax  credit  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  house  or  apartment,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,000.  The  provision 
applies  to  any  purchase  after  March  13 
of  this  year  and  before  the  start  of  next 
year.  We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  the 
housing  tax  credit  will  be  $3.2  billion. 
This  House  bill  has  no  similar  provision. 

EASNZD     INCOMK     CREDIT 

Over  the  last  few  years  the  Senate  has 
approved  a  provision  which  Senator  Long 
and  I  developed  to  provide  a  work  bonus 
to  help  low-income  workers  offset  the 
cost  of  their  social  security  taxes.  The 
House  has  always  prevailed  in  getting 
this  provision  dropped  in  conference. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  final- 
ly approved  the  principle,  albeit  under 
the  name  of  refimdable  earned  income 
credit.  We  have  modified  the  House  pro- 
vision which  provided  a  5 -percent  credit 
and  made  it  10  percent.  The  credit  pro- 
vides a  credit  of  up  to  $400  for  the  work- 
ing poor  who  have  dependent  children. 
Above  the  $4,000  income  level  the  credit 
is  phased  out  on  a  gradual  scale.  The  cost 
of  this  provision  is  $1.7  billion.  The  House 
proposal,  while  only  5  percent,  cost  $3 
billion  because  it  was  applied  on  across- 
the-board  basis  rather  than  being  limited 
to  those  with  dependent  children.  While 
I  favor  the  expansion  of  the  credit  from 
5  to  10  percent,  I  hope  we  can  retain  the 
House  provision  which  makes  the  credit 
available  to  all,  not  just  to  those  with 
dependent  children,  "nils  provision  is  an 
important  means  of  helping  low-income 
workers  supplement  their  earnings.  It 
should  be  available  to  all  these  workei"s. 

BUSINESS   TAX    CUTS 

American  business  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  and  we  must  stimulate  this  sector 
of  the  economy  in  addition  to  helping 
individuals. 

Our  bill  provides  $8  billion  In  tax  relief 
to  business.  This  compares  with  $5.1  bil- 
lion provided  for  in  the  House  bill. 

The  House  approved  two  major  tax 
provisions  to  help  business — 

First.  An  increase  in  the  Investment 
tax  credit  from  7  to  10  percent  for  prop- 
erty acquired  and  placed  in  service  after 
January  21,  1975,  and  before  January  1, 
1976;  and 


Second.  An  increase  in  the  corporate 
surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Senate  bill  makes  major  changes 
in  the  House-passed  bill  with  regard  to 
business. 

INVESTMEKT    TAX    CREDIT 

First,  the  committee  accepted  my 
amendment  to  increase  the  investment 
tax  credit  to  12  percent  and  to  stretch 
this  increased  credit  out  through  the  end 
of  1976.  Second,  it  adopted  my  proposal 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  10-percent 
investment  credit. 

These  are  important  improvements 
which  are  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
private  sector  to  improve  and  In- 
crease their  capacity  to  provide  greater 
output  and  new  jobs.  This  is  especially 
important  for  workers  and  businesses  in 
Connecticut  which  is  heavily  involved  in 
manufacturing  and  machine  tools.  Un- 
less we  can  provide  aid  to  American  in- 
dustry to  modernize  we  risk  losing  out  to 
foreign  competition.  It  is  long  past  time 
for  us  to  stop  exporting  our  jobs  and  pro- 
vide the  assistance  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  American  industry  to  get  on 
with  the  job. 

The  cost  of  our  proposal  is  $4.4  billion. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   INCENTIVE 

Small  business  is  in  dire  need  of  an 
economic  stimulus.  Under  present  law  a 
corporation  theoretically  pays  22  per- 
cent on  its  first  $25,000  of  income.  Above 
that  level  it  pays  at  a  rate  of  48  percent — 
22  percent  plus  26  percent.  Our  bill 
lowers  the  initial  rate  from  22  to  18  per- 
cent and  applies  this  rate  to  the  first 
$50,000  of  income.  After  that  level  our 
bill  provides  for  a  return  to  the  48-per- 
cent level — 18  percent  plus  30  percent. 

Since  small  companies  are  principal 
buyers  of  used  equipment,  we  have  also 
increased  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  the 
amount  of  used  equipment  that  could  be 
bought  each  year  and  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  investment  credit.  This  will 
help  assiu-e  that  small  businesses  as  well 
as  large  benefit  from  the  increased  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

REPEAL     OF     EXCISE    TAX 

The  committee  has  also  recommended, 
at  a  revenue  loss  of  $700  million,  the 
repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
trucks,  trailers,  buses,  and  parts.  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  move  would  allow  these 
industries  to  improve  their  fleets  at  a 
quicker  pace  and  provide  a  stimulus  to 
this  depressed  sector  of  the  economy. 

TAX     CREDIT     FOR     HIRING     WELFARE     RECIPIENTS 

At  a  cost  which  we  hope  will  be  set  off 
by  savings  in  public  assistance  costs  the 
committee  has  approved  a  provision  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  of  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  to  an  employee  who  is 
hired  off  the  welfare  rolls.  This  provision 
is  good  through  July  of  1976.  No  one 
employer  could  claim  more  than  $25,000. 
We  have  written  in  safeguards  to  assure 
that  those  employers  who  hire  people 
from  welfare  as  a  matter  of  course — 
such  as  seasonal  employers  who  hire  mi- 
grant workers  for  short  periods  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year — cannot  benefit 
from  this  provision.  Our  provision  would 
also  simplify  the  administration  and  cer- 
tification process  for  this  credit.  I  am 
under  no  illusions  that  this  tax  credit 


will  substantially  improve  our  welfare 
problem.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
need  a  massive  overhaul  of  our  welfare 
system  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  a  system 
which  provides  jobs  for  those  who  can 
work  and  aid  for  those  who  cannot. 

I  am  disappointed  but  not  surprised 
at  the  Finance  Committee  action  in  re- 
moving the  percentage  depletion  repeal 
which  was  passed  by  the  House.  As  I 
will  point  out  during  Senate  fioor  debate 
on  depletion,  the  percentage  allowance 
is  an  anachronism  which  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  $2.5  billion  in  taxes 
and  produces  no  corresponding  benefit. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  directly  on  the  merits 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  without 
having  to  overcome  a  fihbuster.  However, 
if  a  filibuster  should  result,  I  will  vote 
for  cloture  and  will  support  the  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  after 
many  weeks  of  testimony  before  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced there  are  three  dangers  facing 
Congress. 

The  first  danger  is  that  in  our  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  we  will  pro- 
duce a  large  deficit  that  is  impossible  to 
finance  without  causing  sharp  increases 
in  Interest  rates  and  rapidly  rising  in- 
fiation. 

The  second  danger  is  that  unless  Con- 
gress is  careful,  we  will  appear  irrespon- 
sible— causing  consumers  to  become  even 
more  concerned  about  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future — and  cut  back  their  expen- 
ditures accordingly.  Recession  would 
then  deepen.  Our  main  need  now  is  to 
act  responsibly  so  as  to  help  renew  con- 
sumer confidence. 

The  third  danger  is  that  In  our  eager- 
ness to  improve  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  to  reinvlgorate  the  economy 
that  we  will  overstimulate — reigniting 
the  fires  of  inflation.  I  feel  we  need  to 
apply  stimuli  In  a  modest  and  orderly 
manner  so  that  as  health  returns  to  the 
economy,  the  Government  stimuli  can 
be  reduced  or  withdrawn. 

Therefore,  I  support  an  $11  billion  re- 
duction in  the  tax  rebate  and  reform  bill 
with  the  view  that  if  a  $19  billion  stimu- 
lus proves  to  be  Inadequate,  then  Con- 
gress will  have  ample  time  to  vote  addi- 
tional tax  rebates  as  further  stimulation 
Is  needed. 

I  greatly  prefer  a  moderate  stimulus 
now  with  additional  rebates  later  to  the 
alternative  of  a  large  stimulus  now  which 
may  produce  some  of  the  Inflationary 
conditions  which  were  troubling  the 
country  during  much  of  1974. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orlvllege  of 
the  floor  be  granted  to  Ms.  Mary  Anne 
Albertson  of  mv  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  is  now  before  us. 
I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  time  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  that,  and  later 
this  afternoon,  I  shall  make  a  motion 
and  call  for  a  vote. 
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Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  the 
$29.2  billion  tax  expenditiure  proposal 
reported  over  the  weekend  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  The  committee 
proposal  is  far  better  than  the  tax 
scheme  originally  offered  by  President 
Ftord.  But  that  is  a  small  recommenda- 
tion to  say  the  least — like  preferring  the 
flu  over  an  ulcer.  Why  must  we  confine 
ourselves  to  such  a  narrow  choice? 

Doubts  have  already  been  expressed 
about  some  questionable  provisions  of 
the  bill,  including  the  housing  credit  and 
special  new  corporate  loopholes.  But  I 
also  oppose  the  economic  principle  of 
this  legislation.  It  Is  the  wrong  answer 
for  our  economic  distress. 

There  is  some  justice  in  using  the  tax 
system  to  help  people  make  up  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  purchasing  power  that 
has  been  stolen  away  by  inflation.  I 
recognize,  too,  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee proposal  is  within  the  range  of 
the  amomit  of  stimulus  the  economy 
needs.  Rising  prices  and  a  sinking  econ- 
omy have  strengthened  the  Inclination 
all  politicians  have  to  stand  foursquare 
for  lower  taxes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  Bill  Hoffman  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTIOE.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  similar  request? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill,  my  assistant,  Don  Keefer,  and 
Mark  McConaghy  and  Bob  Blum  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  there  Is  general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  top  econo- 
mists that  the  economic  condition  in  the 
country  today  calls  for  a  flscal  stimulant 
roughly  along  the  lines  the  committee 
has  recommended. 

There  are  various  ways  that  can  be 
done.  You  can  provide  stimulus  to  the 
economy  by  direct  public  Investment,  or 
you  can  do  it  by  a  tax  cut.  It  is  my  own 
personal  view  that  both  methods  ought  to 
be  used,  that  we  do  need  a  tax  reduction 
for  our  citizens  whose  income  and  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  reduced  because 
of  inflation.  So  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  idea  of  some  tax  reduction  being  of- 
fered. But  I  would  also  add  that  we  can 
stimulate  the  economy,  we  can  provide 
jobs,  we  can  provide  the  so-called  flscal 
stimulant  in  an  equally  constructive,  and 
I  believe  a  more  constructive,  way  if  we 
reserve  some  right  here  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  urgently 
needed  funds  for  public  Investment. 

This  plan  to  shovel  out  nearly  $30  bil- 
lion through  the  tax  system  amounts  to 
an  economic  policy  straltjacket  for  the 
Congress.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  aU  or 


nearly  all  of  oiu:  economic  planning  is  to 
stimulate  purchasing  power  through  tax 
expenditures.  It  closes  the  door  on  any 
realistic  opportunity  to  stimulate  the 
economy  through  direct  public  invest- 
ment in  urgent  public  needs.  Indeed,  this 
bill  is  an  open  invitation  to  President 
Ford  to  veto  any  legislative  Initiative  In 
the  public  sector,  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  add  to  a  deflclt  that  is  already  too 
large. 

We  need  direct  Investments  In  hous- 
ing. We  should  expand  our  Investments 
In  new  sources  of  energy.  We  need  des- 
perately to  rebuild  the  Nation's  decrepit 
rail  system  and  to  strengthen  mass  tran- 
sit, both  to  conserve  energy  and  to  abate 
pollution.  We  need  investments  in  schools 
and  in  public  safety.  We  must  Invest  to 
expand  our  production  of  food.  Deter- 
mined action  in  these  areas  will  provide 
jobs.  It  will  provide  more  jobs,  in  fact, 
than  we  can  expect  from  wholesale  tax 
cuts.  And  It  will  be  jobs  on  projects  the 
coimtry  really  needs. 

Those  Investments  make  far  more 
sense  than  giving  $2,000  to  anyone  who 
buys  a  house.  They  will  stimulate  pri- 
vate business  in  far  better  ways  than 
adding  more  tax  subsidy  for  any  capital 
Investment  whether  It  Is  for  useful  or 
wasteful  enterprise. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  best 
choice  for  the  economy  Is  a  mix  of  tax 
expenditures  and  direct  investments,  so 
we  can  not  only  restore  some  of  the  tax- 
payer's piu"chasing  power  but  also  stimu- 
late selectively,  focusing  on  high-priority 
public  needs.  To  combat  both  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation,  we  should  Invest  In 
such  job-lntenslve  areas  as  ending  rail- 
road abandonments  and  rebuilding 
tracks  and  rights-of-way. 

In  my  Judgment  we  should  reduce  the 
committee's  tax  expenditure  by  approx- 
imately $10  billion  to  the  level  recently 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Otherwise  we  will  foreclose 
opportunities  In  the  public  sector  and 
offer  the  country  both  bad  tax  policy  and 
bad  economics. 

It  is  that  $10  billion.  Mr.  President, 
and  perhaps  additional  funds,  if  the  Sen- 
ate sees  fit,  that  we  would  then  have 
available  for  Investment  in  urgent  pub- 
lic needs,  including,  if  the  Senate  so  de- 
sires, public  service  emoloyment,  and  In- 
cluding the  other  highly  urgent  needs 
that  confront  our  country. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  weigh  very 
carefully  the  Impact  on  providing  jobs, 
the  impact  on  adding  strength  to  our 
economy,  the  Impact  on  providing  Im- 
proved public  services  for  the  American 
people,  of  taking  the  approach  which  I 
have  recommended  here — a  combination 
of  approximately  a  $20  billion  tax  cut. 
plus  the  reservation  of  these  additional 
funds  for  public  spending,  as  over 
against  the  merely  $30  billion  In  tax  re- 
ductions that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  has  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  ought  to  keep 
In  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of 
highly  questionable  features  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  that  is  now  before  us.  We 
have  a  measure  here  that  Is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  tax  reduction  and  fiscal 
stimulant,  which  Includes  a  special  tax 


code  for  Pan  American  Airlines — they 
are  going  to  have  their  own  tax  code — 
it  includes  a  special  provision  for 
A.T.  &  T.— this  wiU  be  the  A.T.  &  T.  tax 
code — and  there  are  other  corporations 
where  we  are  writing  a  special  tax  code 
for  them,  with  the  sweetener  included 
that  a  part  of  the  reduction  has  to  be 
given  to  the  employees. 

Mr.  President,  what  about  the  em- 
ployees of  other  companies  who  are 
equally  hard  pressed?  Why  should  either 
the  employees  or  the  stockholders  of  a 
particular  company  be  singled  out  for 
special  relief  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill? 

I  think  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment that  Instead  of  opening  up  new  tax 
loopholes,  the  path  of  commonsense  and 
tax  equity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eflacient 
administration  of  our  tax  laws,  calls  for 
closing  off  some  of  the  loopholes  that 
are  already  in  the  law.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
closing  off  the  loophole  on  oil  depletion 
will  be  approved. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
acting  in  the  public  Interest  when  we 
move  on  legislation  that  Is  going  to  open 
up  a  whole  host  of  new  loopholes  In  the 
law. 

So,  as  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President, 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  Intend  to  call 
up  a  motion  that  I  have  at  the  desk, 
which  I  shall  state  to  the  Senate  now 
although  I  do  not  Intend  to  call  It  up  at 
this  time. 

The  motion  would  be  to  recommit  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  Instructions 
to  report  back  within  2  days  a  substitute 
measure  which  would  result  In  a  revenue 
loss  of  not  more  than  $19.2  billion  in 
calendar  1975. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  course 
that  I  am  recommending  has  one  addi- 
tional pragmatic  value  to  it.  It  brings  us 
into  line  with  what  has  already  happened 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee,  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  Senators  will  con- 
sider carefully  what  I  am  proposing  to 
do  here,  and  will  give  It  their  support 
when  we  call  it  up  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  Intrigued  by  the 
Senator's  suggestion  that  he  is  going  to 
move  to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  with  a 
reduction  of  some  $10  billion  in  the 
amount  of  tax  reduction  and  tax  rebate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Where  I  would  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  that  he  would  use  this 
$10  billion  that  is  being  refunded  or 
made  available  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  in  further  capital  investment  or 
other  types  of  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  he  would  not  use  this 
$10  billion  savings,  so  to  speak,  In  re- 
ducing the  budget  deflclt. 

Has  the  Senator  given  any  thought  to 
using  that  $10  billion  in  reducing  thla 
tremendous  deflclt? 

I 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I  termlned  to  be  a  gas  weu  within  the  mean- 

that  that  course  would  be  open  to  the  modify  my  amendment  so  that  Instead  ingor  section  613(b)(1)(A). 

Senate   if    this   motion   of   mine   were  of  coming  at  the  end  of  the  bill  at  page  "^^^   Definitions.— For  purposes  of  thu 

adopted,  and  the  Senate  decided  that  we  38.  that  title  IV,  beginning  on  page  36,     ^uA^'Z.n^.,  ..a  «^,„  r,^ . 

could   better   strengthen    the    economy  be  stricken,  and  my  language  be  inserted  ^.^l^T^r^'^r^^J'^ ^^n^^r, 

simply  by  passing  on  the  impact  of  what  in  lieu  thereof.  axed  contract-  means  dom^ic  natural  LI 

I  have  proposed  here  in  the  form  of  re-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  m 

ducing  the  deficit,  and  that  is  a  course  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  effect  on  February   i,  1975,  and  all  ttaei 

that  is  open.  Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  suggest  the  absence  thereafter  before  such  sale,  under  which  the 

My  own  view  would  be  to  urge  the  Sen-  of  a  quorum.  P'*^  'o""  ^<^^  km  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re- 
ate  to  use  this  saving,  in  effect,  for  pub-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk  ^f^,.*°  '^^^  extent  the  increase  in  UabUltles 
lie  investment.  But  there  is  nothing  in  will  caU  the  roU.  °L^!i  ^^J^J^  J"""*"  ^'^^  "^^P^'  ^^ 
the  language  of  my  recommital  motion  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  S^  m^iSe^Tu^^^en^^t?  Fe?rSS!°t 
that  would  prevent  the  Senate  from  sim-  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  1975.  shau  be  presumed  to  take  increases  to 
ply  leaving  it  at  that  level.  Mr.   CURTIS.    Mr.    President,    I   ask  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless  the  tax- 

In  other  words,  all  the  recommital  mo-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  payer  demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by  clear 

tion  calls  for  is  for  the  Committee  on  Pi-  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  "^  convincing  evidence, 

nance  to  bring  back  a  bill  here  in  a  cou-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  .   "^^'  R«julated  natural  gas.— The  term 

pie  of  days  that  has  a  tax  reduction  of  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  u^^i  /^nr^^IfpH  f^'  ^fn  ^.1^"^^  °''** 

not  more  than  $19.9  billion.  Mr,    CURTIS.    Mr.   President,   I   ask  "^i/^  F^Tl^Tsn'^^oX'iL'S:: 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  with  his  unanimous  ctsisent  that  Mr.  Burke  Nel-  tlon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
great  persuasive  power,  at  that  point  son,  a  member  of  the  staff,  may  have  the  price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to  re- 
then  wanted  to  press  against  any  further  privilege  of  the  floor  throughout  the  de-  fl^^t  to  any  extent  the  increase  in  liability  of 
public  investment,  he  would  have  that  liberations  on  this  bUl.  *^®  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
course  open  to  him.  Once  this  bill  is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without  P«'"°o'^tage  depletion.  Price  increases  subse- 
adopted,  we  are  committed  to  al-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  quent  to  February  1, 1975.  shaU  be  presumed 
most  a  $30  billion  tax  reduction  I  think  Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  ^ou^ Iniir  the  tlVaJr  demoSVa'S  Z 
It  is  an  economic  straitjacket  either  for  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  contrary  by  clear  and  convuicini  evident 
those  who  feel  that  the  tax  reduction  is  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  "(C)  The  term  "natural  gas-  means  any 
too  large,  that  the  fiscal  impact  is  wrong,  will  call  the  roll.  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of  an  oil  or 
or  for  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  would  The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  8**  ^«ii  ^  *  deduction  for  depletion  is  ai- 
like  to  leave  some  room  here  on  the  fioor  proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  lowable  under  section  6H  with  respect  to 
for  offering  measures  for  additional  pub-  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^".^^JJ'"^'^*:  ,^  ,  , 
lie  investment.  But  on  either  ground  I  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  leum  fr^*an 'o'll  nrflt^J''^nZ^  f^'.'T 
would  think  the  senator  and  I  could  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  Z^l^t'^ofinl^^ss^onlftSiV^ 
stand  together  on  this  proposal.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  states. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator's  mo-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  "(E)  The  term  'crude  oU'  includes  a  nat- 

tlon  then  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  amendment  no.  72  ^^l  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a  gas  well  la 

combination  rebate  and  reduction  nearer  w_  Mr»TTTMr-Q  ivr,.  d,-oc«,i»,,*  t  ^^^^  lease  separators  or  field  faculties, 

in  line  with  the  President's  proposal?  toThP  riSi^v^^P^Hn,^^T<l  vlhoff  ,5  "^'^  3,ooo-Barrel-a-Day  crhdk  Oil  Extmp- 

Mr    McGOVERN    That  U  rnrrcrf    Tt  ^  *"®  ^^^^  "^^  amendment  on  behalf  of  tion  foe  Independent  PRODrcERS.— 

would  brinVltmuch  mo?e  close^rin  line  ^^^^^^'  ^"^^°''  Kennedy  and  others,  in  "(l)   In  CENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in 

^th  Jh«t%hP  i^«i^n?  Hoc  r>L^«c«f  ^^^  "^^^^e  of  a  substitute  to  the  Cranston  subsection  (d) ,  the  allowanoe  for  depletion 

^th  what  the  President  has  proposed,  amendment  and  I  ask  the  clerk  to  state  "^der  section  611  shall  be  computed  m  ac- 

and  It  would  bring  it  exactly  into  line  t^e  amendment  cordance  with  section  613  with  respect  to  so 

with  the  level  recommended  by  the  other  -j^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  CHerk  ^^^^  °'  *he  taxpayer's  average  dally  produc- 

body.  _^1I    f   t^  1^     ampnrimpnt  *'°"  °'  domestic  crude  oU  as  does  not  exceed 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished  The  legislati^S  read  as  foUows-  ?'°°°  *f""^^,-,^.*  '*'•'  percentage  referred  to 

Senator  legisiauve  ciers  reaa  as  louows.  m  section  613(a)  shall  be  (in  lieu  of  22  per- 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  Prp<:lrii.nt  T  vlpld  .  '^^   Senator   from   South   Carolina    (Mr.  cent)   the  percentage  determined  In  accord- 

iy,Tli,^                               tTesment,  X  yieia  hollwgs)  .  for  himself  and  others  proooses  ance  with  the  following  table: 

ine  noor.  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena-  ,.,     ^._ 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tor  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  ^^  ^^^  *^«  <>'  P"°«s  ta- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ,^  ""^^  ^^°^  ^''^^  property 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr  The  amendments  is  as  follows:  for  the  following  calen-    The  percentage 

Glenn.)  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Act,  add  or  dar  years:                               shall  be: 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  s"^«*""t«  the  following  section:                             1975  and  1976     18 

proceeded  to  caU  the  roll.  ^'^^^  °^  peecentage  depletion  for  on,  or           J»4^  »°^  }^Iz:jtV' J 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ''^^  ^^^«                                       ®™  "^^  thereafter 0. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  ^^^-       •   ^^^   ^^^  ^  °'  subchapter  I  of  "(2)  Average  daily  production.— For  pur- 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  chapter  1    (relating  to  deductions  with  re-  poses  of  paragraph  (1).  the  taxpayer's  aver- 

Thp  owvQTTiTw/-  oTTOTrrma    iTTj*! ..♦  spcct  to  uatuTal  rcsouTces)   Is  amended  by  age  dally  production  of  domestic  crude  oil 

^K,»„t  ^^"■f^^^^'^  Ui-t-lCER.  Without  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  section:  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  during  the 

Mr    DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  "Sec.  613A.  Dknlu,  of  Percentage  DEPLimoN  taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  In  such 

imanlmous  consent  that  Caroleen  Silver  in  case  of  oil  or  Gas  Well  taxable  year. 

of  my  staff  be  granted  the  floor  privileges  "(a)  Gxnzral  Bulk.— Except  as  otherwise  "<3)  Barrels  wrrmN  exemption  to  be  de- 

for  the  duration  of  the  debate  imder  this  provided  in  this  section,  the  allowance  for  "rsaxanjt  on  a  proportionate  basis.— If  the 

bill.  depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to  taxpayer's  average  dally  production  of  do- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without  "^y  °"  o'  gas  well  shall  be  computed  with-  mestlc  crude  oil  exceeds  3.000  barrels,  the 

obiection   it  L<;  so  nrriPrPri            "'"'"">'  out  reference  to  section  613.  barrels  tb  which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shaU 

XdOMEOTCI   Mr  President   T  siiff  "<*>)     ^^'^    »^    ^^^    Certain    Gas  be  determined  by  taking  from  the  production 

mr.  jJumiLiNH^i.  xvir.  Kresiaent,  I  sug-     ^j-^Lg of  each  property  a  number  of  barrels  which 

gest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum.  "m/tm  r^^i™.,      t«  t>,«  ~>»„  „*          ^  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  pro- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  ^tint\^Z^^^^Z^J'!^l^J'\  ^°  T  Auction  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  from 

Will  call  the  roll.  «^^H^^»f      ,^            ^  defined  in  section  ^^eh  property  as  3  000  barrels  beL  to  the 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  81*(«*)-  t^J®  aU^T.^'^c®  'or  depletion  under  aggregate  number  of  barrels  representing  the 

Proc^dS  to  cSl  the  rol  ^''"°°  ^^^  ^*"  ^  computed  In  accordance  average  daUy  production  of  domestic  (^de 

proceed^  to  can  the  roll.  with  section  613  with  respect  tc^  on  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

,.T,^nim,?,s   r-o^pnt  ^h;f   ftf        H      f^  "<^)    ^«"^  producing   regulated   natural  "(4)  Barr^.-As  used  in  this  subsection, 

^p  nS^^  ^l       *^^^*^^  °'^'*"  ^""^  ^'  the  term  'barrel'  means  42  United  States  gal- 

thequorum  call  be  rescinded.  "(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  un-  ions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  der  a  fixed  contract,  and  "(5)    Business   under   common  contiol; 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  "(O  any  geothermal  deposit  which  Is  de-  members  of  the  same  familt. — 
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"(A)   Component  members  or  controlled 

GROUP    TREATED    AS    ONE    TAXPAYER. — Por    pUT- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 
"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities 
UNDER  COMMON  CONTROL. — ^If  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  Interest  In  two  or  more 
corporations,  partnerships,  trusts,  estates,  or 
other  entities  Is  owned  by  the  same  or  related 
persons  (taking  into  account  only  persons 
who  own  at  least  5  percent  of  such  beneficial 
Interest),  the  3,000-barrel-per-day  exemption 
provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated 
among  all  such  entitles  In  proportion  to  the 
respective  production  of  domestic  crude  oU 
during  the  period  in  question  by  such  en- 
tities. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
SAME  FAMILY. — In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  the  3.000- 
barrel-per-day  exemption  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  allocated  among  such  In- 
dividuals In  proportion  to  the  respective  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  dxxrlng  the 
period  m  question  by  such  Individuals. 

"(D)  Definition  and  special  Rxn,Es. — ^For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corptora- 
tlons'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a).  except  that  section  1563(b) 
(2)  shaU  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent*  each  place  It  appears  in 
section  lS63(a), 

"(11)  a  person  Is  a  related  person  to  an- 
other person  If  such  persons  are  members  of 
the  same  controlled  group  of  corporations  or 
If  the  relationship  between  such  persons 
would  result  In  a  disallowance  of  losses  un- 
der section  267  or  707(b) ,  except  that  for  this 
purpose  the  family  of  an  individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  and 

"(111)  the  family  of  an  Individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

"(d)  Non-application  of  Subsection  (C) 
TO  Royalty  Owner  or  Integrated  Pro- 
ducer.— 

"(1)  Rotaltt  owner.— Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  to  Income  derived  from  a  non- 
operating  mineral  Interest  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 614. 

"(2)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
sells  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  any  product  de- 
rived from  oil  or  natural  gas — 

"(A)  through   any  retail  outlet  operated 
by  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  or 
"(B)  to  any  person — 

"(1)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service  mark 
or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  a  related 
person.  In  marketing  or  distributing  oil  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  derived  from  oil 
or  natural  gas,  or 

"(11)  given  authority,  pursuant  to  &n 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or  a 
related  person,  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  In  any  way  controlled  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  related  person. 

"(3)  Refiners  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
where  such  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  en- 
gages In  the  refining  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 

"(4)  Related  person. — For  purnoses  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  Is  a  related  nerson  with 
respect  to  the  taxpayer  If  a  slernlficant  own- 
ership Interest  In  either  the  taxpayer  or  such 
person  Is  held  bv  the  other,  or  if  a  third 
person  has  a  significant  ownership  Interest 
m  both  the  taxpayer  and  such  person.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
significant  ownership  Interest'  means — 

'(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"fB)  vlth  respect  to  a  partnership.  5  per- 
cent or  more  interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
Of  such  partnership,  and 


"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust,  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Interests  in 
such  estate  or  trust.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b)  (1) 
(relating  to  22-percent  depletion  rate  for  cer- 
tain minerals)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  oil  and  gas  wells,  to  the  extent  allow- 
able under  section  613A; ". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  613(b)  (relating  to  14-percent  deple- 
tion rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  oil  or  gas  wells.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1, 1975. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  No. 
1  priority  is  the  recovery  of  the  economy 
from  the  present  worsening  recession.  In 
terms  of  bringing  the  Nation's  economy 
back  to  health,  H.R.  2166  may  be  the 
most  Important  legislation  the  94th  Con- 
gress will  pass. 

In  urging  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  part  of  the  tax-cut  legislation, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  jeopardize  the  tax  cut 
bill.  I  shall  not  force  unacceptable  delays 
on  the  Senate,  or  take  any  other  action 
that  might  conceivably  derail  the  econ- 
omy's recovery  from  recession. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  Senate  now 
has  before  It  the  opportunity  to  repeal 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
oU  and  gas,  the  most  notorious  single 
loophole  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  follow.  In  essence,  the  action  taken 
by  the  House. 

Over  the  years,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance has  become  the  most  visible  symbol 
of  tax  Injustice  and  special  privilege  In 
our  revenue  laws,  a  symbol  of  the  greed 
and  profiteering  of  a  private  industry 
that  falls  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 

The  soaring  price  of  oil  in  the  past  2 
years  has  removed  any  possible  justifica- 
tion for  retention  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  an  Incentive  to  oil  exploration 
and  development.  Its  demise  is  long  over- 
due and  its  repeal  cannot  come  too  soon. 

The  Senate  can  do  two  things  at  once. 
We  can  deal  simultaneously  with  reces- 
sion and  depletion,  and  we  can  deal  with 
them  promptly  and  effectively.  We  can 
pass  responsible  antirecession  tax  cut 
legislation  to  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
we  can  deal  responsibly  with  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance. 

All  we  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  a  reason- 
able opportunity— a  matter  of  a  few  days' 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor— sso  that  the 
Senate  can  work  its  will. 

Two  slgniflcant  recent  events  have 
given  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
the  momentum  It  needs  to  Insure  success. 

First,  prospects  for  bringing  the  issue 
to  a  vote  improved  with  our  recent  modi- 
fication of  the  Senate  cloture  rule. 

Second,  the  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  approving  an  Imme- 
diate total  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  changes  the  dynamics 
of  H.R.  2166  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Without  such  action  by  the  House, 
it  would  have  been  extremely  unlikely 


that  a  successful  effort  to  repeal  deple- 
tion could  have  happened  in  the  Senate. 
But  now,  in  light  of  the  strong  stand 
taken  by  the  House,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  path  of  least  delay  is  for  the  Senate 
to  deal  with  the  depletion  issue  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation,  in  order  to  avoid 
needless  controversy  with  the  House  in 
the  conference  on  the  bill. 

Further,  we  also  feel  that  by  dealing 
now  with  the  depletion  issue,  the  Senate 
can  clear  the  track  ahead  for  other  vital 
legislation  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

Congress  can  do  a  better  job  on  energy, 
on  the  budget,  on  tax  reform,  and  on 
many  other  issues  once  we  have  settled 
the  perennial  and  distracting  contro- 
versy that  depletion  brings  to  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Also,  I  would  note  that  the  $3  billion 
revenue  gain  estimated  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  the  Congress,  either  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  tax  cut.  increas- 
ing expenditures  on  high  priority  pro- 
grams, or  reducing  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit. 

brief  legislative  history  of  the  percentage 

depletion  allowance  'I 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  ii 
has  haimted  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ever  since  the  Federal  Income  Tax  was 
first  enacted,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment  in  1913.  From  the 
beginning,  depletion  was  controversial. 

In  1913,  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
approved,  depletion  was  limited  to  cost. 
But,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  uncon- 
stitutionally taxing  pre-1913  income,  de- 
pletion on  pre-1913  wells  was  allowed  to 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  well  in  1913. 

In  1918,  during  World  War  I,  discovery 
depletion  was  enacted.  That  is,  depletion 
was  allowed  to  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  well  at  the  time  of  discovery.  Almost 
always,  "discovery  depletion"  exceeded 
"cost  depletion."  Partly,  the  legislation 
was  a  response  to  the  World  War  I  emer- 
gency. Partly,  it  was  a  response  to  claims 
that  the  1913  depletion  provision  dis-  ,■ 
criminated  against  wells  discovered  after  '« 
1913,  by  limiting  them  to  cost  depletion, 
when  pre-1913  wells  were  eligible  for 
higher  depletion  based  on  1913  value. 

In  1926,  the  modem  concept  of  per- 
centage depletion  was  invented,  because 
of  the  serious  practical  problems  that 
had  arisen  in  valuing  wells  and  admin- 
istering discovery  depletion.  In  the  legis- 
lation enacted  that  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  proposed  a  level  of  25 
percent  for  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
Senate,  always  more  generous  to  the  oil 
industry  even  in  those  early  years,  set 
the  level  at  30  percent.  The  House-Sen- 
ate conference  agreed  on  22  "2  percent 
and  the  figure  stayed  constant  at  that 
level  for  nearly  50  years. 

Then,  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  percentage  depletion  was  low- 
ered from  27"  2  percent  to  22  percent— 
18  percent  counting  the  minimum — the 
level  it  has  today. 

OPERATION  OF  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 

The  operation  of  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  the  massive  tax  bene- 
fits It  confers  are  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing example: 
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With 
depletion   . 

Without 
depletion 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  of  oil. 
Cost - 

Net  income 

Percentage  depletion  (22  per- 
cent of  ijross  receipts) 

KOO.OOO 
120.000 

80.000 

44,000 

$200,000 
120.000 

80.000 

Allowable  depletion  (maximum 
of  50  percent  of  net  income) 

40.000 

Taxable  Income 

40.000 
19.200 

80.000 

Tax  (48  percent  corporate  rate). 

38.400 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, the  taxpayer's  tax  bill  in  the 
example  is  cut  in  half. 

REPEAL     OP     THE     PERCENTAGE     DEPLETION 
ALLOWANCE 

There  are  at  least  ten  major  reasons 
that  justify  the  outright  and  immediate 
repeal  of  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  major  producers,  and  a  phase- 
out  of  the  allowance  for  small  independ- 
ent producers. 

I.  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  IS  NOT  A  NECESSARY 
TAX  INCENTIVE  FOR  THE  HIGH  PRICE-HIGH 
PROFIT  OIL  INDUSTRY 

First,  in  light  of  the  incredible  price 
and  profit  picture  of  the  industry,  no  one 
can  seriously  maintain  that  depletion  is 
still  needed  as  an  incentive  for  oil  pro- 
duction. The  astronomical  current  profits 
of  virtually  every  major  oil  company  in 
the  Nation  are  well  known.  These  fan- 
tastic profits  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
fantastic  recent  increases  in  the  price  of 
oU. 

There  is  no  current  need  for  a  tax  In- 
centive like  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
soaring  price  of  oil  is  enough  incentive 
by  itself  to  stimulate  all  the  additional 
exploration  and  production  of  oil  Amer- 
ica needs.  If  price  alone  is  not  an  ade- 
quate incentive  for  increased  domestic 
production  of  oil.  then  far  more  is  wrong 
with  our  domestic  oil  industry  than  the 
depletion  allowance  can  cure. 

Before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973, 
the  price  of  oil  was  about  $3.50  a  barrel. 
Today,  under  price  controls,  the  price  of 
"old"  oil  is  fixed  at  $5.25  per  barrel,  an 
increase  of  50  percent.  And  the  price  of 
"new"  oil,  not  subject  to  price  coitrols, 
is  now  a  phenomenal  $10  to  $11  per  bar- 
rel, or  triple  the  price  less  than  2  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  the  increased  price  of  oil  is 
many  times  more  valuable  to  the  oil 
companies  than  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  At  $4  a  barrel,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  was  worth  22  per- 
cent of  $4,  or  88  cents.  Thus,  if  the  price 
of  oil  had  risen  from  $4  to  "only"  $5,  the 
rise  would  have  more  than  neutralized 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance. 
Yet  the  price  has  actually  risen  to  $10 
and  beyond,  an  increase  of  $6  or  more. 
For  the  oil  companies,  therefore,  the  re- 
cent price  increase  is  worth  at  least  seven 
times  the  old  depletion  allowance. 

And  these  enormous  price  increases 
are  matched  by  equally  enormous  in- 
creases in  profits.  For  many  months,  the 
financial  pages  of  the  daily  newspapers 
have  been  filled  with  reports  signaling 
the  highest  profits  in  history  for  the  Na- 
tion's richest  oil  companies. 

The  advocates  of  depletion  have  tra- 
ditionally argued  that  the  return  on 
equity  for  oil  is  comparable  to,  or  even 
below,  that  of  other  industries.  In  1972, 
for  example,  return  on  equity  was  9  per- 


cent. They  claim  that  repeal  of  depletion 
will  stop  the  flow  of  capital  into  oil. 

But  even  before  the  record  profits  of 
1973  and  early  1974  began  to  roll  in,  the 
argument  was  misleading.  It  relied  on  the 
rate  of  return  for  all  phases  of  oil  opera- 
tions, not  just  the  production  end.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  pre-1973  era,  other  meas- 
ures of  profitability  besides  return  on 
equity  showed  that  oil  was  doing  very 
well.  For  example,  oil  profits  were  6.5 
percent  of  sales  in  1972,  compared  to  4.2 
percent  for  all  other  manufacturing 
businesses. 

Alter  1973.  even  the  argument  based 
on  return  of  equity  does  not  exist  any 
more.  Profits  for  1973  were  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  oil  industry,  with 
return  on  equity  increasing  from  9  per- 
cent in  1972  to  15  percent  for  1973,  far 
above  the  average  for  other  industries. 
Preliminarj-  estimates  for  1974  indi- 
cate that  the  return  on  equity  is  hkely 
to  jump  even  higher,  to  a  phenomenal 
19  to  20  percent. 

Moreover,  as  recent  news  reports  make 
clear,  some  of  the  largest  oil  companies 
are  at  a  loose  end  over  what  to  do  with 
their  bloated  profits.  A  year  ago,  we  read 
that  Gulf  Oil  was  negotiating  to  buy 
Ringling  Brothers  Circus.  Last  June,  we 
learned  that  Mobil  Oil  was  negotiating  to 
buy  Montgomery  Ward,  the  general  de- 
partment store  chain,  a  deal  that  became 
final  later  in  the  year. 

How  can  Congress  stand  by,  while  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  millions  of  or- 
dinary taxpayers  in  the  Nation  flow  into 
oil  company  treasuries  in  the  form  of 
handsome  tax  subsidies  for  depletion,  and 
then  flow  back  out  again — not  into  ex- 
ploration for  oil  as  Congress  intended, 
not  into  production  of  oil  to  help  America 
meet  its  energy  crisis,  but  into  outside 
investments  in  things  like  circuses  and 
general  department  stores? 

2.  DEPLETION  IS  AN  INEFFECTIVE  INCENTIVE  FOB 
DRILLING   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Second,  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance is  an  extremely  ineffective  in- 
centive, as  the  following  points  make 
clear: 

Because  depletion  is  based  on  oil  pro- 
duction, it  encourages  drilling  in  known 
oil  reserves  and  pumping  from  existing 
wells,  rather  than  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  resources.  It  stimulates 
over-drilling  of  existing  fields.  It  puts 
wlldcatting  and  new  exploration  at  a 
disadvantage.  Only  1  out  of  every  10 
exploratory  wells  strikes  oil;  as  a  result, 
depletion  benefits  only  one-tenth  of  the 
most  risky  but  most  necessary  drilling. 

Also,  excessive  drilling  can  damage 
overall  production  from  an  oil  field,  be- 
cause too  many  wells  sunk  in  the  same 
field  can  reduce  the  pressure  that  forces 
oil  to  the  surface,  and  make  the  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  field  less  elBcient. 

The  problem  of  the  depletion-induced 
bias  toward  production  instead  of  ex- 
ploration is  compoxmded  by  the  shortage 
of  equipment.  Even  those  who  want  to 
explore  for  oil  have  trouble  obtaining 
scarce  material  and  drilling  rigs,  because 
the  equipment,  already  in  short  supply, 
tends  to  be  diverted  to  "safe"  oil  produc- 
tion and  is  imavailable  for  "risky"  ex- 
ploration. 

A  more  efifective  tax  incentive  for  ex- 
ploration than  depletion  is  the  Intangible 


drilling  deduction,  which  allows  an  im- 
mediate tax  write-off  for  the  costs  of 
drilling  and  development.  In  the  case  of 
other  businesses,  such  costs  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  capitalized  and  depreciated 
over  the  life  of  the  asset.  But  in  the  case 
of  oil,  such  expenses  can  be  taken  as  an 
immediate  tax  deduction. 

The  intangible  deduction  is  obviously 
more  eflBclent  than  depletion  in  encour- 
aging additional  drilling.  So  long  as  de- 
pletion is  available,  oil  producers  are 
able  to  enjoy  its  benefit,  even  though 
they  do  no  additional  drilling  at  all. 

Experts  estimate  that  more  than  half 
the  tax  benefit  of  depletion  goes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  landowners,  not  to  oU 
producers.  Landowners  get  depletion  en 
their  royalty  income.  They  also  get  high- 
er prices  for  leasing  their  land,  because 
the  availability  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance encourages  producers  to  bid  the 
value  up.  Yet,  the  landowners  do  no 
drilling  and  take  no  risks.  To  the  extent 
that  tax  benefits  from  depletion  go  to 
landowners,  the  benefits  are  wasted,  since 
they  do  not  attract  new  capital  for  oil. 

As  noted  above,  the  availability  of  the 
depletion  allowance  encourages  oil  drill- 
ers to  bid  up  the  value  of  leases  and 
other  acquisition  costs.  To  the  extent 
such  costs  increase,  the  Incentive  value 
of  depletion  is  negated. 

Also,  the  depletion  deduction  Is  based 
on  gross  receipts  from  an  oil  well,  not 
the  cost  of  production.  The  tax  benefit  is 
the  same  for  low  cost  oil  as  it  is  for  high 
cost  oil.  As  a  result,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  discourages  drillers  and 
explorers  from  engaging  in  any  but  the 
lowest  cost  ventures. 

Since  the  amount  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  is  limited  to  50  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  net  income  from  oU 
production,  there  is  an  additional  disad- 
vantage for  marginal  wells  and  high  cost 
oil  production,  such  as  stripper  wells,  for 
which  the  full  benefits  of  depletion  may 
not  be  available.  Again,  the  result  is  to 
divert  scarce  resources  in  the  search  for 
oil  into  low  cost  drilling  in  known  re- 
serves, where  the  depletion  payoff  is  the 
highest,  and  where  the  50  percent-of -in- 
come limitation  does  not  come  into  play. 

The  tax  benefits  of  depletion  increase 
as  the  price  of  oil  increases.  Since  the 
price  has  tripled  in  the  past  year,  the  tax 
break  from  depletion  has  also  tripled. 
That  is  the  sort  of  irrational  "upside- 
down"  tax  incentive  that  only  Alice  in 
Wonderland  can  understand.  A  rational 
incentive  would  reduce  the  subsidy  as  the 
price  goes  up.  because  the  subsidy  Is 
needed  less. 

The  well-known  CONSAD  study,  pre- 
pared for  the  Treasury  in  1969,  concluded 
that  depletion  was  costing  America's  tax- 
payers $1.4  billion  a  year  at  that  time, 
but  was  increasing  oil  reserves  by  only 
$150  million  a  year.  Today,  if  anything, 
the  discreprancy  is  even  greater.  Rarely 
has  the  American  taxpayer  had  a  poorer 
bargain  or  been  more  badly  served  by  a 
specific  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

3.  OEFIXnON  IS  AM  UNDBSEBVZD  TAX  WINDFALI. 
FOB  A  LOW  TAXFATIIfa  INDTTSTBT 

Third,  the  depletion  allowance  is  an 
undeserved  tax  windfall  for  oil  companies 
that  have  long  been  notorious  for  the  low 
effective  rate  of  taxes  they  pay. 
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For  large  corporations,  the  tax  rate  »•  depletion  distorts  the  economics  of  on.  available  for  foreign  oil,  it  is  functioning 

specified  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  Fifth,  the  percentage  depletion  allow-  in  a  way  that  is  directly  contrary  to  the 

48  percent.  But  as  the  following  table  in-  ance  distorts  the  economics  of  the  oil  soal  of  America's  own  energy  independ- 

dicates,  the  average  efifective  tax  rate  for  Industry  by  attracting  massive  Invest-  ence. 

some  of  America's  largest  oil  companies  is  ments  purely  for  tax  shelter  purposes,  »  phaseout  of  depletion  for  small 

only  about  5  percent  and  6  percent:  and  not  necessarily  for  serious  oil  pro-  independent  pro:;ucers 

Federal  income  tax  rate  paid  by  largest  oU  duction  or  exploration.  Each  year,  mil-  Ninth,  the  phaseout  of  the  depletion 

companies  1974  Uons  of  investment  dollars  are  funneled  provided  in  our  amendment  for  small  in- 

(Source:  U.S.  oil  Week  computations  based  into  questionable  schemes  for  oil,  of  value  dependent   producers — those   producing 

on  company  annual  reports  and  SEC  re-  largely  because  they  mean  huge  tax  ad-  3,000  barrels  a  day  or  less — ofifers  a  gen- 

P"''')                                           p        f  vantages  for  wealthy  doctors,  dentists,  erous  transition  over  a  lengthy  period  of 

Percent  lawyers,  corporate  presidents  and  other  time    before    the    depletion    allowance 

Exxon -- 6. 5  high  bracket  taxpayers  looking  for  tax  finally  terminates  in  1979. 

Mowi** " 13  shelters.  To  a  large  extent,  the  prevailing  no- 

socai -II""I"I"""I"IZ™             2  06  Often,  such  schemes  promote  uneco-  tion  of  the  small  independent  producers 

St.  indlllllllllllllllZIIIIIIIIIIIIII  io!2  nomic  ventures  into  oil,  because  the  in-  is  a  romantic  fiction.  Often,  they  are 

Shell  — I  21. 6  vestors  are  more  interested  in  tax  losses  very  wealthy  persons.  Some  are  million- 

Guif — 1.2  to  shelter  other  Income  than  In  a  profit  aires.  Many  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  even 

Arco  3. 7  from  the  oil.  In  a  real  sense,  they  are  though  their  revenues  from  oil  runs  into 

Phillips  12.9  drilling  for  tax  deductions  Instead  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  their  op- 

sun'*^" i?o  drilling  for  oU.  erations  are  immensely  profitable. 

Union            6  4  These  tax  shelter  programs  are  widely  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 

cities  SvcIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII""  8  3  syndicated  on  a  national  basis.  Frequent-  large  nimabers  of  independents  hardly 
Getty  — — -Illllirillllinill  22!  5  ^'  their  nonbusiness  motives  cause  serl-  qualify  as  "small"  producers  or  poverty- 
Marathon  7.5  ous  competitive  disadvantages  for  legit-  stricken  entrepreneurs — 3,000  barrels  a 

Ashland 32.4  Imate  oilmen  who  have  to  make  a  profit  day  of  $10  oil  translates  Into  gross  in- 

std.  Ohio 12. 8  on  their  operations,  who  cannot  be  con-  come  of  $12  million  a  year.  The  22  per- 

Kerr-McGee _. 23. 3  tent  with  just  a  tax  shelter  for  their  cent  depletion  deduction  on  this  amount 

AveraS"--"-""" 599  wealthy  patrons.  yields  a  tax  deduction  of  $2.6  million  a 

^     ^^    DEPLmON    IS    DISCRIMINATOET    AGAINST  year. 

In  the  current  state  of  high  profits  and  other  energy  sources  The    independents    have    benefitted 

low  taxes,  it  is  only  crocodile  tears  that  Sixth,  depletion  is  a  highly  discrlmi-  ^'■™"   the   oil   price   rise   just   like   the 

can  legitimately  be  shed  by  the  oil  com-  natory  incentive  In  favor  of  oil,  to  the  majors.  Actually,  they  have  received  an 

panies  when  the  percentage  depletion  al-  disadvantage  of  other  energy  sources  ^'^^^  greater  benefit.  Because  of  their 

lowance  passes  from  the  scene.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  delivered  larger  share  of  stripper  oil,  whose  price  is 

The  issue  is  a  clear  one — it  is  whether  price  of  each  fuel,  the  tax  benefits  for  uncontrolled,  they  have  a  proportionally 
oil  millionaires  and  even  oil  billionaires  various  tjTJes  of  energy  are  estimated  larger  share  of  uncontrolled  oil  than  the 
are  going  to  continue  paying  little  or  no  as  follows:  majors,  and  their  depletion  benefits  are 
Federal  income  tax  at  a  time  when  the  For  oil  and  gas:  13  percent  of  price  correspondingly  enhanced.  As  a  result, 
average  American  is  being  asked  not  only  Por  coal :  4  percent.  although  the  average  price  of  oil  for  the 
to  pay  ever  higher  taxes,  but  is  also  being  Por  oil  and  gas  from  coal-  1  percent  major  producers  is  about  $7.50  a  barrel- 
asked  to  pay  large  new  taxes  and  tariffs  For  solar  energy  •  0  percent  "old"  and  "new" — the  average  price  for 
""-J?^"     ^.•  .•        ^  This   sort   of   tiax    discrimination   is  independents  is  about  $8.80. 

ro  us.  It  is  time  the  oil  millionaires  paid  hardly  a  sensible  long-run  energy  policy  ^"  ^act,  as  a  group,  the  independent 

their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  the  amend-  for  the  Nation.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  Producers    appear    to    be    doing    even 

ment  we  propose  is  a  major  step  in  the  vast  welfare  program  for  oil  producers  better  today  In  terms  of  high  profits  than 

right  direction.  and  oil  landowners,  to  the  detriment  of  ^^^  major  producers.  A  recent  random 

4.  DEPLETION  IS  AN  EXPANSION  TAX  BENEFIT  our  national  scarch  for  alternative  en-  siu-vey  of  28  small  publicly  owned  U.S. 

COMPARED  TO  DEPRECIATION  ergy  sources.  oil  and  gas  producers  showed  an  esti- 

Fourth,  even  on  its  own  terms,  the  per-  7.  depletion  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  mated  average  return  on  equity  of  26 
centage  depletion  allowance  is  an  exces-  integrated  producers  percent  in  1974,  compared  to  an  estl- 
sively  generous  tax  advantage.  Depletion  Seventh,  depletion  encourages  Inte-  !?**^  T^*"™  ?^  "°"^"  ^0  Percent  for 
is  often  justified  as  oU's  analogy  to  de-  grated  oil  producers  to  keep  their  prices  "^tr"*J°v  P^^f^^f  s-  ^  ,  ,  . 
preciation.  But  nothing  limits  depletion  high,  at  the  expense  of  independent  re-  ^  We  believe  that  a  phase -out  for  in- 
to the  value  of  the  oil  that  is  actually  flners  and  manufacturers  of  petroleum  dependents  is  the  right  approach  for 
being  depleted.  Year  after  year,  22  per-  products,  whose  profit  margins  are  there-  Congress  to  adopt  and  that  a  permanent 
cent  depletion  is  available,  so  long  as  a  by  squeezed  because  of  the  high  price  of  ^''^mption  for  independents  would  be 
'''^ilHS'°^"''^°"-  oil  at  the  start  of  the  production  chain.  ^"^'V^^'^-     ,     ,                        ,     ^     , 

At  the  22  percent  level  of  depletion,  '  Most  of  the  major  oil  companies  are  ^°  *^'\  ^l^^i.,^^ /^F^,^!  ^  ^  }? 
experts  estimate  that  oil  companies  re-  vertically  integrated  firms  They  have  an  agreement  with  the  administration.  Al- 
cover  the  cost  of  a  producing  well  15  unfair  competitive  advantage,  since  they  ^^^"^^  the  Treasury  does  not  favor  re- 
times over.  In  other  industries,  where  do  not  care  which  stage  in  the  produc-  ^^^^  °l  ^^  percentage  depletion  allow- 
normal  depreciation  appUes,  a  business  is  tion  of  petroleum  products  generates  ance,  it  is  on  record  in  opposition  to  a 
limited  through  depreciation  to  one  and  their  basic  profits  In  fact  the  top  20  in  Pennanent  exemption  for  small  pro- 
only  one  recovery  of  the  cost  of  Its  invest-  tegrated  firms  now  control  94  percent  of  Queers  As  Secretary  Simon  told  this 
ment  in  its  assets.  known  domestic  oil  reserves.  In  effect,  committee  last  June: 

But  when  it  comes  to  oil.  the  tax  laws  the  integrated  firms  are  selling  crude  oil  ^'  [percentage  depletioni  is  to  be  ellml- 

are  far  more  generous.  Only  in  the  case  to  themselves  at  artificiallv  high  prices  ?***'?:  "  J^  «iifflcult  to  justify   non-unj- 

of  percentage  depletion  is  a  business  en-  and  thereby  driving  independent  refln-  SStLirS     °  ''"^"''"'  "'*^'  °° 

titled  to  deduct  an  amount  greater  than  ers  and  manufacturers  out  of  business, 

its  actual  costs.  s.  depletion  is  an  excessive  stimulus  to  In  the  past,  the  proponents  of  the 

We  know  what  Congress  would  say  If  foreign  oil  production  depletion  allowance  have  argued  that 

lor  example,   the   real   estate   industry  Eighth,  because  depletion  Is  also  avaU-  repeal   of   depletion   will   unfairiy   put 

sought  a  tax  advantage  to  allow  depre-  able  for  foreign  wells  overseas,  it  en-  many  small  independent  oil  producers 

elation  15  times  on  the  same  building,  courages   corporations   to   drill   for  oil  out  of  business.  That  argument  made 

But  year  after  year,  Congress  accepts  abroad.  Today,  many  of  the  tax  benefits  more  sense  2  years  ago,  when  oil  was 

that  principle  of  multiple  depreciation  of  depletion  go  to  foreign  operations.  So  selling  at  $3.50  a  barrel.  Many  independ- 

for  the  benefit  of  the  oil  industry.  long  as  the  depletion  incentive  remains  ent  drillers  were  going  out  of  business. 
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But,  with  new  oil  now  at  $10  or  $11  a  th®  mounting  competition  and  crude  ailoca-  on  behalf  of  the  percentage  depletion 

barrel,  a  major  boom  is  clearly  on  for  "o^  difficulties  which,  lately,  have  begun  to  aUowance  are  understandable    But  wo 

the  independents.  They  will  not  miss  a  ®^^«  ^l.T^Tl'J*  P'°^^\^P^f^  "P  *°  t^«  find  them  unacceptable.  The  Senate  can 

stride  if  depletion  is  repealed.  especlaUy  S^^  ^^^  °'  *^^  ^^^  ''^  ^^^  integr^tea  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   P    depletion    with  tm 

under  the  lengthy  phase-out  provided  confidence  that  each  independent  and 

by  the  amendment  we  propose.  Price  is  Capital  for  independents  is  gushing  in  every  other  oil  producer  in  the  Nation 

all  the  incentive  they  really  need,  and  today  from  many  sources.  It  comes  in  has  all  the  incentive  he  fairly  needs  to 

the  transition  period  gives  them  ample  Part  from  the  larger  cash  flow  brought  explore  and  drill  for  oil. 

time  to  adapt  to  a  world  without  de-  about  by  higher  prices.  It  comes  from  in  America  in  1975,  oil  is  a  very  proflt- 

pletion.  private  investors.  It  comes  from  capital  able  business.  The  depletion  allowance  is 

In  addition,  the  transition  period  will  raised    through    publicly    held    drilling  no  longer  wise  or  needed,  and  the  Senate 

avoid  many  of  the  serious  difficulties  funds.   It   comes   from   syndicated    tax  will  be  fully  justified  in  voting  to  repeal 

that  may  arise  if  a  permanent  exemption  shelters.    It    comes    from    corporations  it. 

for  small  producers  is  enacted.  As  the  anxious  to  nail  down  their  own  future  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
Treasury  and  many  other  experts  have  energy  sources,  major  corporations  like  emphasize  certain  features  of  the  de- 
pointed  out,  the  existence  of  a  perma-  Bethlehem  Steel.  Dow  Chemical,  and  Du-  pletion  repeal  amendment, 
nent  3,000  barrel  a  day  exemption  would  Pont.  A.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
encourage  a  variety  of  artificial,  complex  Compared  to  the  strong  new  incentives  allowance  for  large  producers: 
and  non-economic  transactions  between  that  now  exist  for  independents,  the  re-  Current  law  allows  22  percent  deple- 
large  and  small  producers  as  they  try  to  P^al  of  the  depletion  allowance  is  not  a  tion  of  gross  income  from  oil  or  gas  wells 
arrange  their  operations  to  come  within  significant  problem  in  their  future.  with  a  ceiling  on  the  deduction  of  50 
the  terms  of  the  exemption.  lo.  prices  paid  by  consumers  percent  of  net  income  from  the  property 

Some  experts  including  the  Treasury.  Finally,  those  who  support  the  deple-  First,  Repealed  as  of  January  1.  1975" 

have  suggested  that,  if  a  permanent  tion  allowance  occasionally  argue  that  for  most  domestic  and  all  foreign  produc- 

exemption  is  granted  to  independents,  repeal  of  depletion  may  raise  the  cost  of  tion  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  After  Janu- 

the  oU  producers  will  eventually  rear-  gasoline  to  consumers  at  the  pump,  pos-  ary  1.  1975,  depletion  must  be  computed 

range  their  patterns  of  ownership  to  sibly  by  as  much  as  3  cents  a  gallon.  In  °^  ^  cost  basis. 

qualify  almost  all  production  for  the  this  time  of  deep  recession,  we  should  Second.  Exemption  for  fixed  price  con- 
exemption,  not  lightly  take  a  step  that  could  drain  tracts  for  domestic  natural  gas  as  of 

The  history  of  the  use  of  the  invest-  substantial  consumer  purchasing  power  February  1.  1975.  If  no  price  increase 

ment  credit  by  the  airline  industry  is  a  from  the  economy.  is   permitted   to   reflect   the   repeal  of 

case  in  point.  When  the  low-profit  situa-  But  the  price  increase  estimate  as-  depletion. 

tion  of  the  industry  left  the  airlines  un-  sumes  that  the  oil  companies  will  pass  Th^^d.  Exemption  for  "regulated- 
able  to  use  the  credit,  a  widespread  prac-  along  the  fuU  loss  of  the  depletion  loop-  domestic  natural  gas  (I.e.  Interstate  nat- 
tice  of  airplane  leasing  grew  up,  in  which  hole  to  consumers.  But  all  of  that  loss  ^ral  gas  regulated  by  the  PPC)  pro- 
the  airlines  leased  the  planes  from  banks  can  and  should  be  absorbed  by  the  oil  duced  and  sold  before  July  1,  1976,  if  no 
and  other  l^sors  who  could  use  the  tax  industry's  enormous  profits.  Not  a  penny  P^i^e  increase  is  permited  after  February 
benefits  of  the  investment  credit.  need  be  passed  through  to  the  American  1-  ^^'^S  to  reflect  the  repeal  of  depletion. 

If  the  exemption  is  phased  out  over  a  consumer,  and  oil  profits  would  stUl  be  ^  Exemption  for  independent  pro- 
transitional  period,  however,  the  incen-  out  of  sight  ducers— phase  out  of  percentage  deple- 
hr,i?n1^^^!H  i".!,"ch  arrangements  will  ^  addition,  the  calculation  assumes  a  "95  allowance  over  a  5-year  period: 
thP^il^Si  till  «i""/^^,  arrangements  43  percent  effective  tax  rate  on  oil  profits.  ^  ^^^-  Percentage  depletion  is  retained 
n^r^/nlnt  hlS  St  °^  °"^^  P^'"^'  "°'  ^ut.  as  We  have  noted,  the  effective  tax  ^^^  graduaUy  phased  out  for  the  first 
permanent,  benefit  ^ate  on  America's  major  oU  companies  3.000  barrels  per  day  of  domestic  crude 
trfnclii^o/  iT^"^  justification  for  a  is  far  lower,  only  about  5  percent  or  6  0"  Production.  The  percentages  are  re- 
Jnr^Hir^^H.r<-^fv!"^"r^  exemption  percent.  Therefore,  even  if  the  cost  of  duced  from  22  percent,  as  follows: 
for  independents  is  the  extremely  attrac-  thp  rpnpRl  of  riPniUinn  ic  f„n,,  rToc^i^i 

tive  economic   nictiirp  fnr   nil   nil   nvn  1^     repeal  oi  depletion  is  fully  passed  Percent 

ducere  la?2  Lid  smlfl  allL  through  to  the  consumer,  the  increase     l»75-76 u 

'ni^'nnw^i  if^f  nnirt.'.  fv,o  *„H.  at  the  pump  would  ba  more  like  one-third     """"TO 8 

DeSenJs  L  Si  short^^^  nf  .t.pi   „nH'  °f  *  '^ent  a  gallon,  hardly  a  significant     ^^"^  o^- 0 

SrSllnfrigs  ani  othef ^f  eSuipment'l^  S.'  ''  "^^^'^  ''  ^  «°  ^^^  ^  ^-"-  Second.  For  taxpayers  whose  produc- 

fact.  the  price  incentive  is  so  strong  that  ^^!!*v,„,  .>,„  „^„      .    „,    ^^    „  ,,  ^  "°"  exceeds  3,000  barrels  per  day.  the 

for    many    independents,    the    gradual  o*^  *  ^'  ^?  ^^S^.  °^  °,"  l^  *^®  United  exemption  Is  apportioned  pro  rata  to 

phaseout  in  our  proposal  will  itself  be  a  S^-ates  today  is  set  largely  by  the  OPEC  each     of     the     taxpayer's     producting 

handsome  tax  windfall  over  the  next  4  »a"o?s  not  by  U.S.  oil  producers.  Since  properties, 

years.  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  will  not  Third.  Limit  to  one  3.000  barrel  a  day 

The  June  1974  issue  of  Fortune  maea-  "^^"^^ase  the  price  of  imported  oU.  the  exemption  to  members  of  the  same  fam- 

zine  makes  the  point.  An  article  entitled  ^^F^^  ^^"  "°*  ^^^ct  the  price  of  U.S.  ily    or    to    businesses    under    common 

'•The  New  OU  Rush  in  Our  Own  Back-  °"-Thus  percentage  depletion  does  not  control. 

yard"  opens  with  the  following  oara-  P™duce  lower  prices  for  American  con-  Fourth.    No    exemption    for    royalty 

graph-  sumers.  Its  retention  is  simply  a  further  owners. 

These  are  tremendous  times  for  independ-  *^t  '^^^^  ^°^°^  producers.  Fifth.   No  exemption     for  integrated 

ent  oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have  ever  "^  ^^^  event,  the  administration  is  in  producers   (those  involved  in  retailing 

known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  increas-  "^o  position  today  to  suggest  that  deple-  or  refining) . 

ing  hardship,  spectacularly  higher  prices  for  tlon  repeal  will  increase  prices  to  con-  Sixth.     Estimated     annual     revenue 

oil  and  gas  have  suddenly  thrust  the  inde-  sumers.  The  administration's  own  energy  effect — 

pendents  Into  a  new  prosperity.  program  calls  for  large  oil  price  increases  MilUm 

A  December  2.  1974  article  in  Barrows  *°  consumers— much  larger  than  could     1975  and  1976 $166-176 

Financial   Weekly   describes    the   inde-  ^  caused  by  any  possible  effect  of  the     ^^"''^  a^<*  1978 260-300 

pendents  advantageous  position  as  fol-  ^^P^al  of  percentage  depletion.  Seventh.  Of  the  approximately  10,000 

^°ws:  coNCLTTsioK  U.S.  petroleum  producers,  the  exemption 

At  the  moment,  the  Independents  are  en-  Whatever  the  merits  of  depletion  when  will  be  available  to  all  but  about  124  pro- 
Joying  their  greatest  prosperity  within  mem-  it  was  first  enacted  half  a  century  ago.  ducers.  and  will  cover  approximately  17 
IVicef  uniikf^the  °ble°rnSmat°ion^°'L'^"  ^^^'"^  *^  "**  justification  for  the  enormous  percent  of  current  U.S.  production, 
panies.  they  do  not  have  extensive  inter^t  ^^  wlndfaU  that  it  confers  today  on  C.  Net  revenue  gain  from  amendent: 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax  ^^^  °^  ^^  Nation's  wealthiest  corpora-  $2.5  billion  In  1975;  $3  billion  in  1979. 
and  royalty  collectors  of  OPEC  countries.  Nor.  tions.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
slnce  they  are  unburdened  with  refineries  and  No  one  likes  to  lose  a  tax  loophole.  In  sent  that  this  entire  fact  sheet  be  print- 
marketing  organizations,  are  they  plagued  by  this  limited  sense,  the  arguments  raised  ed  in  the  Record. 
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There    being    no    objection,    the    fact  more  than  $3  per  bbl  over-compensates  for  (4)  Industry  expansion  has  been  hindered 

sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  *^®  1°^  °^  depletion  by  several  hundred  per-  by  shortages  of  field  equipment  and  steel 

Record  as  follows:  cent,  if  prices  are  decontrolled,  prices  will  tubing   and   by   appropriate   environmental 

oJ— ,..   xJ/^T.r^T^<,  TT-.^,-^..,  »».  . „„  approach  $11  per  bbl.  limitations,  rather  than  by  capital  shortages. 

^"^     ^^^^^^^^^  <3)   The  independents  are  getting  higher  (6)   -me  Industry  wUl  retain  the  uS|ue 

uEFijsriow  xusFEAi,  AMiNDMENT  pTices  toi  thelT  oll  thau  are  the  majors.  Their  advantage  of  the  Intangible  drllUng  deduc- 

A.  Repeal  of  percentage  depleUon  aUow-  average  price  Is  actually  about  $8.80  rather  tlon  which  allows  an  immediate  deduction 
ance  for  large  producers:  (Current  law  aUows  than  $7.50.  Roughly  75%  of  the  oU  sold  by  for  about  70%  of  the  cost  of  successfiU 
22<:c  depletion  of  gross  Income  from  oll  or  independents  Is  free  of  price  controls  and  weUs  and  100%  of  the  cost  of  drUllng  a  dry 
gas  weUs.  with  a  celling  on  the  deduction  of  thus  sells  for  $10  or  $11  per  bbl.  (80%  of  the  weU.  Due  to  the  combination  of  dry  hole 
60%  of  net  income  from  the  property)  sales  of  majors  are  controlled).  For  many  deductions  and  Intangible  drlUlng  deduc- 

1.  Repealed  as  of  January  1.  1975  for  most  independents,  the  pretax  revenues  from  price  tlons.  an  estimated  90%  of  an  Independent's 
domestic  and  all  foreign  producUon  of  oU  hOiCB  to  $11  may  be  as  much  as  ten  times  capital  expenditures  are  written  off  Imme- 
and  natural  gas.  After  January  1.  1976.  de-  greater  than  former  depletion  benefits.  dlately,  imllke  other  Industries,  which  must 
pletion  must  be  computed  on  a  cost  basis.  (4)   jf  there  Is  any  Increase  in  oU  prices  rely  on  periodic  depreciation  write-offs.  Also. 

2.  Exemption  for  fixed  price  contracts  for  because  of  depletion  repeal  for  the  majors,  the  Investment  tax  credit  Is  avaUable  on 
domestic  natural  gas  as  of  February  1,  1975,  the    Independents    will    receive    a    similar  pumping  equipment. 

U  no  price  increase  Is  permitted  to  reflect  price— even  though  they  also  retain  deple-  E.  Depletion  does  not  encourage  explora- 

the  repeal  of  depletion.  tlon    benefits— thereby    receiving    a    double  tory  drilling. 

3.  Exemption  for  "regulated"  domestic  nat-  windfall.  ( l )  Because  depletion  only  appUes  to  rev- 
ural  gas  (l-e-  Interstate  natural  gas  regulated  c.  Depletion  repeal  wUl  not  cause  Inde-  enues  from  producing  weUs,  it  encourages 
by  the  FPC)  produced  and  sold  before  July  1.  pendents  to  seU  out  to  the  majors.  producers  to  driU  excessively  in  proven  fields 
1976.  if  no  price  Increase  U  permitted  after  (i)  The  simple  economics  of  oU  produc-  (where  the  22%  subsidy  is  assured)  and  re- 
February  1.  1975  to  refiect  the  repeal  of  de-  tion  make  It  obvious  that  there  Is  no  added  fraln  from  wUdcattlng.  If  depletion  Is  re- 
P'^*^*?*        f,      ,         J  incentive  to  sell  out.  Companies  that  were  pealed,  incentive  to  over-drill  existing  re- 

B.  Exemption  for  independent  producers—  m  business  profitably  when  oll  sold  for  $3.50  serves  will  be  reduced.  Repeal  wUl  therefore 
Phase  out  of  percentage  depletion  allowance,  pbi  wlU  not  be  squeezed  out  at  $8.80  pbl.  or  encourage  increased  exploration  for  new  oU 

1.  Percentage   depletion   is   retained   but  better,  just  because  they  lose  depletion  which  reserves. 

gradually  phased  out  tor  the  first  3.000  bar-  was  only  worth  70  cents  pbl.  (2)   The  high  price  of  oU  is  the  real  In- 

rels  pCT  day  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc-  (2)   ou  producers  can  elect  to  sell  their  centlve  to  drUl. 

tlon.  The  percentages  are  reduced  from  22%.  properties  to  take  advantage  of  lower  capital  (3)    The    most    Important    tax    incentive 

as  follows.  gains  rates  rather  than  pay  ordinary  corpo-  keyed  to  exploratory  drilling — the  deduction 

i07>t-7R                                                  Percent  rate  rates  on  future  production  income  if  for  intangible  drilling  expenses — will  remain. 

iq77^7R   «  ^^^^  ^**^  ^^  business.  They  are  In  essentially  Since  this  deduction  relates  directly  to  the 

107Q  nn  n  *^*  same  position  as  any  other  businessmen  costs  of  drilling  and  exploring,  it  is  a  more 

0  who  can  save  by  selling  their  corporations'  efficient  Incentive  than  the  depletion  allow- 

2.  For  taxpayers  whose  production  exceeds  stock  at  capital  gains  rates.  ance.  This  huge  deduction  Is  valuable  in 
3,000  parrels  per  day,  the  exemption  is  ap-  (3)  The  Independents  will,  regardless  of  sheltering  production  and  investment  in- 
portioned  pro  rata  to  each  of  the  taxpayer's  corporate  ownership,  continue  to  sell  their  come,  and  provides  ample  incentive  for  drill- 
producing  properties.  production  at  the  wellhead  to  refiners,  most  Ing. 

3.  Limit  to  one  3.000  barrel  a  day  exemp-  o'  whom  are  majors.  The  majors'  control  of  F.  An  independent  exemption,  no  matter 
tlon  to  members  of  the  same  famUy  or  to  ^^^  overall  market  will  therefore  be  the  same  how  restrictively  defined,  will  be  expanded  In 
businesses  under  common  control.  as  it  always  has  been.  actual  use  far  beyond  the  present  projections. 

4.  No  exemption  for  royalty  owners.  (4)  Oil  producers  allege  they  are  more  In-  (1)   When  the  Treasury  Department  test- 

5.  No  exemption  for  Integrated  producers  cllned  to  sell  out  than  other  businessmen  Ifled  against  an  Independent  exemption,  it 
(those  involved  In  retailing  or  refining) .  because    oil    properties    sometimes    have    a  stated  that  producers  can  be  expected  even- 

6.  Estimated  annual  revenue  effect — $250-  measurable  and  limited  useful  life.  That  ar-  tually  to  rearrange  oil  ownership  to  bring 
300  million  in  1975  and  1976;  $165-175  mil-  gument  overlooks  the  fact  that  by  selling,  nearly  all  production  under  an  independent 
lion  In  1977  and  1978.  they  will  lose  the  right  to  participate  In  any  exemption. 

7.  Of  the  approximately  10,000  U.S.  petrole-  future  price  rises  or  in  the  benefits  possibly  (2)  Producers  will  emulate  the  airlines, 
urn  producers,  the  exemption  will  be  avail-  resulting  from  technological  breakthroughs  who  benefit  from  excess  investment  tax 
able  to  all  but  about  124  producers,  and  will  'h  secondary  recovery  methods.  credits  by  leasing  their  planes  from  banks 
cover  approximately  17%  of  current  U.S.  pro-  (5)  Illustrate  examples  used  by  the  in-  which  have  more  tax  liability  and  therefore 
duction.  dependents  assume  the  majors  will  be  will-  can  utilize  the  credit. 

C.  Net  revenue  gain  from  amendment:  Ihg  to  pay  a  premium  price  today  for  future  (3)  The  major  companies  can  be  expected 
$2.5  billion  in  1975.  production.  However,  this  is  not  likely.  The  to  Invent  complex  sale  and  buy-back  ar- 
83  billion  In  1979.  premium  depends  on  their  theoretical  ability  rangements  with  third  parties,  who  will  agree 

to  take  rapid  cost  depletion  write-offs.  How-  to  Indirectly  pass  through  depletion  benefits 

F.tCT  Sheet:    A  Permanent  Exemption  for  ever,  rapid  write-offs  will  be  available  only  to  the  majors.  According  to  Treasury  officials. 

Independents  Is  Unjustitied  where  production  Is  rapidly  declining  and  they  can  also  use  Intricate  lease-swapping 

A.  An  Independent  exemption  would  ex-  *^®  majors  have,  in  fact,  not  found  such  arrangements  to  stay  within  the  exemption, 
elude  a  great  deal  of  oil  production.  A  aim-  properties  worthwhile.  They  generally  oper-  (4)  There  is  no  simple  way  to  define  a 
pie  3,000  bbl  per  dav  exemption  would:  ***  °°'y  fields  with  long  productive  lives.  "producer"  to  solve  the  problem  of  joint  ven- 

(1)  Exempt  1.095,000  bbls  per  year  for  each  '^)    There  is  no  Indication  that  if  there  tures. 

producer,  both  large  and  small  (3.000  bbls  x  *""*  corporate  sales,  they  will  be  to  the  majors  (5)  The  exemption  will  increase  the  scope 

365  days)                                              '  rather  than  to  other  independents.  of  existing  tax  abuses  by  high  bracket  doc- 

(2)  Exempt  companies  with  revenues  ^'  S™*^J  producers  do  not  need  depletion  tors,  lawyers,  executives,  celebrities,  and 
ranging  from  $8,200,000  to  $12  million  (1,-  *°  attract' capital  for  expanded  drilling.  others  through  highly  profitable  tax  shelter 
095.000    bbls    X    $7.50    average    US    price  =  ^^^  A  survey  of  76  small  over-the-counter  arrangements. 

$8500,000:  1,095.000  bbls  x  $11  bbl  price  of  ^^^  American  Exchange  listed  corporations  (6)   The  exemption  leaves  virtually  all  of 

uncontrolled  oll=$l2,000,000) .  primarily  engaged  in  North  American  crude  the  high  bracket  oil  producer  partnerships 

(3)  Exempt  up  to  $l,80o!o00  of  taxable  °^^  *"**  S*®  extraction  showed  that  in  1974  with  the  tax  benefit.  The  elimination  of  per- 
Income  per  year  for  each  producer  (1095-  they  earned  a  return  on  equity  capital  which  centage  depletion,  if  accompanied  by  the 
000  bbls  X  $7.60  average  prtce=$8,2o6,00();  averaged  around  23%  (as  compared  with  the  3-000  BPD  exemption,  would  eliminate  the 
$8,200,000  X  22%  =  $1,800,000).                   '  19''4  average  of  14%  for  all  manufacturing  tax  shelter  only  for  taxpayers  in  low  brackets. 

(4)  Exempt  from  16-30%  of  present  US.  Industries.)  That  would  eliminate  everything  but  the 
production.  (2)   These  companies  posted  profit  gains  loophole. 

(5)  Exempt  all  but  124  of  the  10.000  U.S.  ««1"*1   to  or  exceeding  the  major  Interna-  conclusion 

petroleum  producers.  Only  124  producers  ex-  **onal  companies.  They  have  not  been  af-  At  best,  a  permanent  exemption  for  In- 

ceed  3,000  per  day.  (A  1,000  bbl  per  day  ex-  'ected  by  the  recent  levelling-off  of  earnings  dependents  would  represent  an  attempt  at 

emptlon  would  exempt  all  but  approximately  reported    by    the    international    companies  subsidizing  those  few  marginal  and  inefficient 

324  producers) .  which  has  been  largely  due  to  significant  ac-  producers  who  cannot  survive  despite  price 

B.  Small  producers  do  not  need  percentage  counting  changes  as  well  as  Increases  in  hikes  of  several  hundred  percent.  At  worst, 
depletion  to  survive  because  their  profits  are  OPEC  prices  and  taxes.  it  would  confer  additional  and  unjustified 
higher  than  those  of  the  majors.  <3)  These  profits  and  rates  of  return  have  windfalls  on  the  vast  majority  of  independ- 

(1)  Until    recent    price    hUces.    depletion  been  computed  after  taking  into  account  the  dents. 

seldom  exceeded  77  cents  per  bbl.   ($3.50  x  cost  of  drUling  dry  holes.  Obviously,  profits  The  Treasury  has  consistently  opposed  a 

i^l  ^rom  successful  wells  have  compensated  for  permanent    exemption.    In    particular,    the 

(2)  Presently  U.S.  prices  average  approxl-  the  risk  of  dry  holes.  Investors  require  no  Treasury  fears  that  a  permanent  exemption 
mateiy  $7.60  per  bbl.  This  price  Increase  of  additional  Incentive.  will  (1)  Introduce  a  major  distortion  into  oU 
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production;  (2)  encourage  producers  to  re- 
arrange ownership;  (3)  Increase  the  use  of 
the  depletion  allowance  as  a  tax  shelter  for 
wealthy  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others:  and 
(4)  cost  the  Treasury  a  great  deal  of  revenue. 
Exempting  Independents  attacks  the  very 
reason  for  repealing  depletion.  Independents 
are  getting  the  biggest  windfalls.  Like  the 
majors,  they  no  longer  deserve  or  need  this 
subsidy.  In  essence,  the  case  for  the  Inde- 
pendents Is  based  on  greed,  not  need. 

U.S.  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  1974 


INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Percent 


Company 


Pro-  1974 

ductlon    revenues 

BPD  (millions) 


Return 

on 

equity 


Tax 
rate 


Total  production  (million 

barrels  per  day) 

Number 

Percent 



Dally  produc- 

pro- 

produc- 

Con- 

tion BPD 

ducers 

tion 

trolled  Exempt        Total 

Over  3,000 

124 

83.0 

5.91       3.05         8.97 

2,000  to  3,000.. 

48 

1.2 

.06         .07          .13 

1,000  to  2,000.. 

152 

2.3 

.09         .14          .25 

Under  1,000.... 

9,700 

115 

.37       1. 09         1. 46 

Totol. 


100.0       6.48       4.32       10.80 


HOW  SMALL  ARE  THE  INDEPENDENTS? 


Barrels  per  day 


Gross  receipts 

per  year  ($10 

per  barrel) 


Value  of  22 
percent  deple- 
tion write  off 


Adobe 6.600 

Aberdeen (0 

Austral. 2,700 

Amarex (') 

Apexco 4,600 

Argo (1) 

Baruch (i) 

Basin (0 

Buttes 5,500 

CandK (i) 

Consolidated 3,400 

Coquina 3,700 

Damson ,  (') 

Eason 4,800 

Equity 2,000 

Felmont 5,500 

Hamilton 2,800 

Houston 3,100 

Hudson  Bay (") 

Mitchell 3,300 

Noble (1) 

North  Am (I) 

Numac... (i) 

Patrick... 2,100 

Petfo.  Lewis 5,300 

Prairie (') 

Pan.  Can (>) 


J15.0 

25.0 

1.0 

9.0 

17.0 

17.0 

9.0 

24.0 

17.0 

25.0 

12.0 

30.0 

1.7 

20.0 

23.0 

50.0 

33.0 

27.0 

9.0 

17.0 

18.0 

12.0 

7.0 

75.0 

8.0 

12.0 

21.0 

20.0 

7.5 

30.0 

23.0 

15.0 

17.0 

12.0 

40.0 

75.0 

160.0 

30.0 

75.0 

32.0 

84.0 

19.0 

62.0 

15.5 

4.8 

10.0 

32.0 

21.0 

11.0 

15.0 

1.6 

lao 

120.0 

36.0 

14 
0 
0 
0 

NA 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

10 

NA 

NA 
0 

12 
0 

NA 
5 

NA 
0 
0 
0 

10 


1 $3,650  $803 

5 18,250  4,015 

10 36,500  8,030 

50 182,500  40,150 

100 365,000  80,300 

300 1,095,000  240,900 

500. 1,825,000  401,500 

1,000 3,650,000  803,000 

3,000 10,950,000  2,409,000 


Note:   Percent  of  U.S.   businesses  with  gross  receipts  of 
$5,000,000  or  more  a  year  equal  0.2  percent. 


OIL  PRICES,  OIL  DEPLETION,  AND  OIL  PROFITS 


Percentage 

depletion 

Price  per  barrel  (billions) 


Value  of 
after-tax 

windfall 

without  Total 

depletion  windfall 

(billions)  (billions) 


$3.50.. 

$4.00.. 

$5.00  . 

$6.00.. 

$7.00.. 

$8.00 

$9.00.. 

$10.00 

$11.00. 


$1,067 
1.235 
1.570 
1.752 

i.n3 

2,014 
2:i45 
2.276 
2.407 


$1,023 
3.069 
4.180 
4.980 
5.780 
6.579 
7.379 
8.179 


$2. 258 
4.639 
5.932 
6.863 
7.794 
8.724 
9.655 

10. 586 


Basis:  $3.50  per  barrel  base  price,  25  percent  effective  tax 
rate,  no  price  decontrol. 

OIL  PROFITS  RETURN  ON  EQUITY— PERCENT  INCREASE  1974 


Percent 

5  international  companies 

16  integrated  domestic  companies 

5a2 

96  1 

11  nonlntegrated  Independent  producers. 

122 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  NET  INCOME  AFTER  TAX 
[Dollars  in  millionsl 

Company                                 1973 

1974 

Percent 
increase 

Exxon... $2,443.0 

Texaco 1,292.4 

Mobil 849  3 

$3, 140. 0 
1, 588. 4 
1,040.1 
970.0 
970.3 
620.5 
402.1 
188.0 
147.5 
1,065.0 
378.0 
327.6 
201.9 
474.6 
281.0 
280.7 

28.5 
22.8 
22.5 
15.0 
89  8 

Standard,  California 843.6 

Standard,  Indiana 511.2 

Shell 332.7 

Phillips 230.4 

Union 180  2 

86.5 
74.5 
59.8 
99.1 
33.1 
64.3 
35.0 
(-)17.J 
75. 
97. 
290. 

Standard,  Ohio 74.1 

Gulf 800.0 

Sun 23ac 

Continental 242.7 

Amerada  Hess 245.8 

Arco 270.2 

Getty 142.2 

Occidental 71.9 

1  Less  than  3.000  BPD. 

QtrOTATIONS    ON    THE   INDEPENDENT    Oil. 

Exemption 

These  are  tremendous  times  for  Independ- 
ent oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have  ever 
known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  Increas- 
ing hardship,  spectacularly  higher  prices  for 
oil  and  gas  have  suddenly  thrust  the  Inde- 
pendents into  a  new  prosperity. — "The  New 
Oil  Rush  In  Our  Own  Backyard,"  Fortune 
Magazine,  Jiine  1974. 

At  the  moment,  the  independents  are  en- 
joying their  greatest  prosperity  within  mem- 
ory as  the  result  of  towering  oil  and  gas 
prices.  Unlike  the  big  International  compa- 
nies, they  do  not  have  extensive  Interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax 
and  royalty  collectors  of  OPEC  countries.  Nor, 
since  they  are  unburdened  with  refineries 
and  marketing  organizations,  are  they 
plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and 
crude  allocation  difficulties  which,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventory  profits 
piled  up  in  the  early  months  of  this  year  by 
the  integrated  concerns. — "Project  Independ- 
ence: Domestic  Crude  Producers  Stand  to 
Profit  from  It,"  Barron's  Financial  Weekly, 
December  2,  1974. 

To  be  85%  self-sufficient  In  1980,  you 
would  need  a  crude  oil  price  of  $4.10. — Testi- 
mony of  Tom  B.  Medders,  Jr.,  President,  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Senate  Interior  Committee  Hearings,  Au- 
gust 9,  1972. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  matter.  The 
many  variables  and  assumptions  involved  in 
supply/price  relationships  make  it  Impossible 
to  predict  precisely  what  price  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  forth  any  particular  level 
of  supply. — Testimony  of  John  C.  Miller, 
President,  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Senate  Interior  Committee 
Hearing,  February  1,  1974. 

You  have  asked  that  we  address  specifically 
the  3,000-barrel-per-day  exemption  from  the 
phaseout  of  percentage  depletion.  I  have  al- 
ready Indicated  that  we  do  not  favor  elim- 
ination of  percentage  depletion.  If  it  is  to 
be  eliminated,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  justi- 
fy nonunlformlty  In  treatment  of  producers, 
except  perhaps  on  a  transitional  basis.  Fur- 
ther, to  make  the  3,000-barrel-per-day  ex- 
emption meaningful,  there  have  to  be  com- 
plex rules  which  prevent  the  same  eco- 
nomic unit  from  having  the  benefit  of  more 
than  one  3,000-barrel-per-day  exemption. 
These  rules  can  never  work  perfectly  and 
some  people  are  not  penalized  who  should  be 
and,  what  Is  even  worse,  others  who  should 
not  be  affected  at  all  are  penalized. — William 


E.  Simon,  Secretta-y  of  the  Treasury,  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Hearings,  June  5,  1974 

In  my  judgment.  Congressman  Wilson  and 
his  troops  could  have  won  on  their  side  if 
they  had  not  tried  to  make  that  amount 
that  would  be  exempt  large  enough  so  it 
would  Include  some  very  substantial  inde- 
pendents. If  they  had  kept  it  down  to  where 
you  were  talking  about  no  more  than,  per- 
haps a  million  dollars  worth  of  oil,  with 
resard  to  where  the  depletion  allowance 
would  have  been  about  $220,000. 1  think  they 
would  have  had  a  pretty  good  chance.  In 
fact,  they  would  have  probably  prevailed  on 
the  Hovtse  side.  So,  there  Is  sentiment  on 
both  sides  for  something  like  that. — Senator 
Russell  B.  Long,  Baton  Rouge  TV  and  News- 
papers Interview,  March  7,  1975. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  strong  push  for 
an  exemption  of  a  million  barrels  a  year 
(3,000  barrels  a  day)  for  "small"  producers. 
Even  the  fact  that  this  exemption  is  taken 
seriously  Is  an  Indictment  of  our  legislative 
process.  It  Is  simply  monsy  talking.  At  an 
average  price  of  $8.50  a  year  (about  75% 
of  the  oil  produced  by  Independents  Is  un- 
controlled and  thus  sells  at  a  higher  aver- 
aee  price),  this  means  that  percentage  de- 
pletion would  be  preserved  with  respect  to 
the  first  $9.5  million  on  oil  Income,  and  the 
deduction  for  percentage  depletion  would 
total  more  than  $2  million.  This  is  not  de- 
fensible as  small  business  relief.  The  tax  law 
has  some  general  relief  provisions  for  small 
business,  such  as  the  corporate  surtax  ex- 
emption of  $25,000  (raised  to  $50,000  by  the 
tax  cut  bill).  In  no  other  industry  do  we 
provide  small  business  benefits  keyed  to 
such  enormous  Incomes.  Why  is  the  U.S. 
Senate  seriously  considering  such  a  rule  as 
one  that  retains  percentage  depletion  for 
million-barrel  drillers?  The  answer  must  be 
that  there  Is  enough  money  in  this  so  that 
enormous  pressure  Is  being  put  on  some 
senators. — "Depletion  and  Politics:  Buying 
Off  the  Independents,"  Tax  Notes,  March  17, 
1975.  by  Gerald  M.  Brannon,  Research  Pro- 
fessor, Georgetown  University;  former  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Tax  Analysis,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

That's  a  windfall  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Some  Congressmen  have  built  up  an  emo- 
tional case  about  the  little  man.  Hell,  some 
of  these  people  are  millionaires. — Fred  C. 
Hickman,  Ass't.  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy, 
Treasury  Department,  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  April  2,  1974. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

REPEAL   OF  on.  DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  to  repeal  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  once  and  for  all.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  which  repeals 
depletion  for  the  major  companies  effec- 
tive January  1,  1975,  and  phases  It  out 
for  the  independents. 

In  short,  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
today  is  a  costly,  inefficient,  and  unnec- 
essary windfall  to  the  oil  Industry. 

Today  our  tax  laws  permit  taxpayers 
with  oil  and  gas  Income  to  deduct  from 
their  net  income  22  percent  of  their  gross 
receipts  in  determining  their  taxable  in- 
come. This  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer $2.5  billion  in  taxes  this  year  which 
will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  oil  industry 
rather  than  into  the  Treasury. 

on.  COMPANY  PRonrs  and  taxes 

Oil  companies  are  making  record 
profits  and  paying  the  lowest  taxes  of 
any  American  Industry.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record. 

As  an  industry,  the  19  largest  oil  pro- 
ducers paid  an  effective  U.S.  tax  of  6 
percent  in  1972  and  6.5  percent  in  1973. 
"Die  return  on  equity  for  the  industry 
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those  years  rose  from  8.6  to  15.9  percent. 
The  rough  estimates  for  1974  show  the 
return  on  equity  will  be  around  20  per- 
cent. In  fact  a  survey  of  75  independents 
showed  an  average  rate  of  return  of  25 
percent.  Major  companies  are  reporting 
lower  returns  because  of  an  accounting 
change— from  FIFO  to  LIPO— which  re- 
duced their  paper  profits  on  oil  already 
held  in  reserve. 

Oil  companies  posted  record  profits  for 
1973,  up  53  percent  from  1972,  and  prof- 
its for  1974  have  soared  even  higher.  The 
12  largest  oil  companies  showed  an  aver- 
age increase  of  53  percent  in  their  esti- 
mated profits. 

As  the  following  chart  indicates,  the 
earnings  per  share  of  the  major  com- 
panies are  up  dramatically: 


In  1973,  for  example,  before  tax  profits 
from  oil  production  amoimted  to  $4.7  bil- 
lion. The  tax  under  present  law 
amounted  to  $700  million,  leaving  an 
after  tax  profit  of  $4  billion.  If  the  de- 
pletion allowance  is  repealed  effective 
January  1975.  the  oil  companies  will  stUl 
realize  an  after  tax  profit  of  $6.6  bil- 
lion— somewhat  lower  than  the  1974 
windfall  profits  but  much  higher  than  In 
previous  years. 

I  include  a  chart  showing  the  profit 
and  tax  picture  of  the  oil  industry  be- 
fore and  after  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  The  corporate 
tax  rate  is  48  percent.  But  because  of 
loopholes  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  average  effective  tax  rate  for 
the  lowest  major  oil  companies  in  1974 
was  5.99  percent.  This  is  one-third  the 
rate  at  which  most  working  Americans 
pay  their  taxes. 

I  include  a  chart  indicating  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  of  the  major  oil  companies 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

FEDERAL  TAX  RATES  PAID  BY  LARGEST  OIL  COMPANIES- 
1974 


Company  name 


1974    1973-74 

(esti-     percent 

1972       1973     mate)  Increase 


Arco 3.31  4.95  10.30  108.0 

Exwn 6.82  10.91  13.90  27.4 

Continental 3.37  4.79  6.85  43.0 

Cities  Service 3.71  5.05  8.00  58.4 

Southern  California 3.22  4.97  5.65  13.7 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana....  2.68  3.66  7.05  92  6 

Teaco 3.27  4.75  6.10  28.4 

Shell 3.86  4.94  8.70  76.1 

Royal  Dutch 3.02  7.95  11.25  41.5 

Mobil 5.65  8.34  11.75  49.3 

Gulf 2.15  4.11  5.20  26.5 

Southern  Ohio 1.65  2.04  3.50  7.15 

Average 53 


Before  tax 
profit  from 
oil  production. 

Tax  under  pres- 
ent law 

Additional  tax 
from  repeal 
of  depletion 
as  of  January 
1975 


1973    1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979 

4.7    10.6  11.3  12.0  12.7  13.5  14.8 

.7      1.6  1.7  1.8  1.9  2.0  2.2 

0  3.0  3.2  3.5  3.7  3.8 


Company 

Per- 
cent 

Company 

Per- 
cent 

Ashland 

Kerr-McGee 

.    32.4 
.    23.3 
.    22.5 
.    21.6 
.    13.2 
.    12.9 
.    12.8 
.    10.2 
.      8.3 

Conoco 

Amerada  Hess 

Marathon 

Exxon 

Union 

Arco 

SoCal , 

Texaco 

Mobil 

Gulf 

8.2 
7  5 

Getty 

7  5 

Shell 

Sun..    . 

6.5 
6.4 
3  7 

Phillips 

Standard  of  Ohio 

standard  of  Indiana.. 
Cities  Service 

2.0 
1.7 
1.3 
1.2 

After-tax 
profit 4.0 


9.0      6.6      7.0      7.3      7.8      8.8 


In  short,  the  oil  industry  will  continue 

to  make  large  profits,  even  after  repeal. 

Every  individual  and  corporation  must 


Note:  average  5.99  percent 
Source:  "U.S.  Oil  Week." 

The  tax  picture  for  the  independents  is 
the  same  as  for  the  majors.  The  inde- 
pendent producers  are  not  overtaxed  as 
the  following  random  sampling  of  inde- 
pendents indicates : 


RANDOM  SURVEY  OF  SMALL  PUBLICLY  OWNED  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCTS 


Gross  revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


1972 


1973 


11974 


1972 


1973 


Return  on  shareholder  equity  > 

1974 
1974  (percent) 


Percent 

tax  rate 

19732 


Adobe...           $8.55  $10.16  $15.0  $0.45  $0.55  $0.90 

Aberdeen  Petroleum „  .61  .59  1.0  07  01  24 

Austral  Oil u.9  13.2  17.0  .94  .74  1.46 

Amarex. 2.97  5.26  9.0  .33  .84  1.30 

Apexco 8.59  10.42  17.0  .78  .96  1.75 

Argo  Petroleum 3.I8  5.91  12.0  .40  .84  1.70 

Baruch  Foster .75  .83  1.7  (.O61  (.04)  .30 

Basin  Petroleum... 7.9  15.6  23.0  .22  .41  1.00 

Buttes  Gas  &  Oil 19.8  23.9  33.0  .73  1.33  2.20 

CSKPetroleum. 3.8  5.0  9.0  .33  .57  1.50 

Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas 9.8  11.4  18.0  (.11)  .17  90 

Coquina 2.04  3.55  7.0  .68  1.32  2.60 

Damson. 4.3  5.4  8.0  .11  .18  .20 

Eason  Oil 10.1  14.5  21.0  1.1  .34  2.40 

EquityOil 2.43  3.89  7.5  .35  1.01  2.00 

FelmontOil 13.4  14.8  23.0  .95  1.16  1.60 

General  Crude  Oil 42.0  53.0  70.0  1.46  1.75  3.20 

Hamilton  Bros.  Petroleum 9.1  12.4  17.0  .54  .86  1.50 

Houston  Oil  &  Minerals 4.7  9.5  40.0  .33  .64  3.60 

Hudsons  Bay  4  Gas 108.0  136.0  160.0  1.44  2.07  3.00 

Mrtchell  Energy  &  Develop 1 34.0  48.0  75.0  1.09  1.86  2.80 

Noble  Affiliates 50.0  58.0  84.0  1.67  1.70  3.25 

North  American  Royalties.. 37.0  47.0  62.0  .40  .65  .75 

Numac  Oil  &  Gas 3.6  4.0  4.8  .38  .40  .46 

Patrick  Petroleum 13.0  26.0  32.0  .72  1.02  1.20 

Petrol  Lewis 8.7  14.2  11.0  1.45  2.11  1.90 

Praris  Oil  Royalties 1.0  1.3  1.6  .27  .37  .42 

Pan-Canadian  Petroleum 46.0  73.0  120.0  .49  .78  1.35 

Average  return  on  equity 


25.0 

14 

9.0 

0 

17.0 

0 

24.0 

0 

25.0 

NA 

30.0 

0 

20.0 

0 

50.0 

0 

27.0 

0 

17.0 

0 

12.0 

0 

75.0 

0 

12.0 

0 

20.0 

10 

30.0 

10 

15.0 

NA 

40.0 

15 

12.0 

NA 

75.0 

0 

30.0 

12 

32.0 

0 

19.0 

NA 

15.5 

5 

10.0 

NA 

21.0 

0 

15.0 

0 

10.0 

0 

36.0 

10 

25.8 

■  Estimate. 

■  1973  latest  available  year. 


iNEQurry  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  was  en- 
acted in  1926  to  allow  oil  companies  to 
take  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  the  finite 
supply  of  oil  that  was  being  used  up.  The 
percentage  depletion  allowance,  however, 
enables  its  beneficiaries  to  recover  their 
costs  as  many  as  15  times  over.  This  Is  In 
contrast  to  the  depreciation  rules  appli- 
cable to  any  other  business  which  limits 
its  cost  recovery  to  once  and  once  only. 

One  of  the  greatest  inequities  In  the 
depletion  allowance  is  that  the  higher 


NA— not  available. 

Source:  Standard  &  Poor's  Stock  Reports. 


the  price  of  oil,  the  higher  the  Federal 
subsidy. 

In  1973,  the  average  price  of  oil  was 
$3.90  per  barrel.  Today  that  oil  is  selling 
for  an  average  rate  of  $7.50  per  barrel. 
The  current  price,  caused  by  shortage 
and  market  pressures,  has  given  the  oil 
industry  a  windfall  profit  of  $3.60  per 
barrel.  In  fact,  the  after  tax  profits  of  the 
oil  industry  will  add  up  to  an  estimated 
$9  billion — more  than  double  the  1973 
record  profits  of  $4  billion. 

As  prices  rise,  the  benefits  of  depletion 
rise  because  the  deduction  is  a  flat  per- 


centage of  income.  Thus,  oil  companies 
get  it  both  ways — as  they  demand  higher 
and  higher  record  proflts  on  one  side, 
their  tax  subsidies  increase  proportion- 
ately on  the  other.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance cost  the  Treasury  $1.7  billion  In 
1972  which  rose  to  an  estimated  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1974,  and  this  year  will  probably 
cost  more  than  $3  billion. 

OIL       depletion       allowance — ECONOMICALLY 
UNJUSTIFIED  AND  NO  INCENTIVE  TO  EXPLORE 

If  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  exploration  and 
drilling,  it  was  designed  poorly  and  inefB- 
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ciently  and  is  economically  unjustified 
in  today's  oil  economy. 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers does  not  encourage  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tion wells  strike  oil,  depletion  benefits 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling. 

Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend  money 
drilling  in  ensting  oil  fields  to  be  certain 
of  receiving  the  oil  depletion  subsidy.  The 
main  effect  of  the  allowance  is  to  encour- 
age overdrilling  in  known  oilfields.  A  pro- 
ducer can  use  the  allowance  to  wipe  out  a 
maximum  of  50  percent  of  net  income  on 
a  well  before  tax  computation.  This 
means  that  the  biggest  benefit  of  the 
subsidy  goes  to  the  most  profitable  wells. 

The  allowance  may  actually  operate  to 
discourage  producers  from  operating 
less  profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The 
stripper  well  operator,  producing  less 
than  10  barrels  a  day,  gets  the  short  end. 

He  is  forced  to  pump  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  have  more 
money  to  buy  up  and  gain  control  of  most 
of  the  stripper  well  operation. 

ECONOMIC     JUSTIFICATION 

Even  if  we  accept  the  premise  that  the 
allowance  was  justifiable  at  one  time  the 
new  economics  of  the  oil  industry  make 
the  loophole  unjustifiable  today. 

In  the  pre-embargo  days  when  oil  was 
selling  at  $3.50  a  barrel,  the  value  of  de- 
pletion on  the  barrel  was  77  cents. 

Today  old  oil  sells  at  $5.25  a  barrel 
and  thus  the  depletion  shelter  is  worth 
$1.15  for  old  oil. 

For  "new" — "released"  and  "stripper 
well" — oil  which  is  selling  at  $10.50  a 
barrel,  the  depletion  allowance  is  now 
worth  $2.31  a  barrel. 

For  "weighted  average  U.S.  price"  oil 
at  $7.50  a  barrel  the  depletion  shelter  is 
worth  $1.65  a  barrel. 

And  for  independents  oil  which  sells 
at  $8.80  a  barrel,  the  shelter  is  worth 
$1.17  a  barrel. 

I  include  a  chart  clarifying  and  ex- 
plaining the  figures  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record : 

A.  Pre-embargo: 
Price  per  barrel  =  $3.50. 

Value  of  depletlon-shelcer:=$0.77. 

B.  Today: 

1.  "Old  oU"=$5.25  per  barrel. 

New  Income  =  $5.25  —  $3.60=$1.75  per  bar- 
rel ( =2.27  X. 77). 

Depletion-shelter =$5.25  X  .22=91.15  per 
barrel. 

2.  "New"  ("released"  and  "stripper  well")  = 
$10.50  per  barrel. 

New  income=$10.50  — $3.50=$7.00  per  bar- 
rel (=9.1X.77). 

Depletion-shelter = $10.50  X  .22=$2.31  per 
barrel. 

3.  "Weighted  average  U.S.  price"=$7.50  per 
barrel. 

New  Income  =:  $7.50  —  $3.50=$4.00  per  bar- 
rel (=5.2X.77). 

Depletion-shelter =$7.50  X  .22=$l.e5  per 
barrel. 

4.  Independents'  price=$8.80  per  barrel. 
New  lncome-^$8  30  — $3.50=$5.30  per  bar- 
rel (=6.9x.77). 

Depletlon-shelter=$5.30x  .22=$1.17  per 
barrel. 

In  summary,  to  the  extent  that  per- 
centage depletion  Is  a  tax  subsidy  to  en- 
courage the  exploration  and  production 
of  oil,  it  no  longer  is  economically  justi- 


fiable. This  lost  incentive  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  astronomical  in- 
creases in  oil  prices  following  the  1973 
Arab  embargo.  Even  at  the  lowest  cur- 
rent price  level — the  old  oil  price  of  $5.25 
per  barrel — the  price  increase  represents 
over  twice  the  amount  which  percentage 
depletion  provided  as  a  subsidy  2  years 
ago.  And,  on  the  average,  the  price  in- 
creases of  all  oil  represent  over  five  times 
the  value  of  percentage  depletion  before 
the  embargo. 

NO  INCENTIVE  TO  EXPLORE 

As  I  previously  noted  the  depletion  al- 
lowances, if  anything,  over-encourages 
drilling  in  proven  fields  since  the  allow- 
ance is  available  only  for  producing  wells, 
not  for  dry  holes. 

Depletion  is  not  necessary  to  attract 
new  capital  for  exp>anded  drilling. 

The  average  return  on  shareholder 
equity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  was 
9  percent  in  1972;  15  percent  in  1973; 
and,  experts  estimate,  will  be  as  high  as 
19-20  percent  in  1974.  Indeed,  last  year, 
business  was  so  good  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  majors  to  energy-independ- 
ence so  lacking  that  Gulf  Oil  Co.  was 
negotiating  to  buy  the  Ringling  Broth- 
ers-Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  and  Mo- 
bil Oil  Co.  was  able  to  buy  out  the  Mar- 
cor — which  owns  the  Montgomery  Ward 
department  stores.  Tax  subsidies  to  the 
oil  industry  such  as  percentage  deple- 
tion helped  to  put  these  major  compa- 
nies in  the  position  to  use  tax-sheltered 
dollars  for  ttiese  purposes. 

A  recent  survey  of  75  independent  oil 
and  gas  producers  showed  a  1974  average 
return  on  equity  capital  of  23  percent 
compared  to  an  overall  1974  average  for 
all  manufacturing  industries  of  14  per- 
cent— and  this  estimate  takes  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  drilling  dry  holes. 

Industry  expansion  has  been  hindered 
primarily  by  a  shortage  of  tubular  goods, 
drilling  rigs,  and  other  necessary  field 
equipment. 

Even  without  percentage  depletion, 
both  the  majors  and  the  independents 
will  have  the  exploration  incentive  pro- 
vided by  the  allowance  of  an  immediate 
write-off  of  intangible  drilling  costs — 
which  allows  about  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  successful  wells  to  be  deducted  imme- 
diately rather  than  capitalized — periodic 
depreciation — as  is  required  of  other 
industries. 

During  the  last  5  years,  exploratoiT 
drilling  in  the  United  States  has  declined 
by  more  than  50  percent.  Depletion,  then, 
has  cost  billions  while  the  level  of 
domestic  oil  reserves  remains  relatively 
constant. 

The  new  high  price  of  oil  is  itself  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  drill; 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  the  Treasury  cost  of  percentage 
depletion  goes  to  landowners  through 
royalty  income  shelters.  Landowners  do 
no  exploring  and  incur  no  risks;  so.  to 
the  extent  the  percentage  depletion  sub- 
sidy goes  to  them,  it  contributes  not  one 
iota  to  an  exploratory  "incentive." 

To  the  extent  that  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  percentage  depletion  is  an 
effective  incentive,  it  discriminates  in 
favor  of  oil  and  gas  and  against  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  such  as  solar  energy 
for  which  there  is  no  tax  subsidy  at  all. 


Windfall  profits  ai'e  not  necessary  in 
order  to  finance  investment  in  the  search 
for  more  energy.  In  fact,  the  present 
profit  situation  in  the  industry  is  so  good 
that,  even  with  depletion  repealed,  the 
industry  wiU  continue  to  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  America's  capital  markets. 

One  final  argimient  must  be  dealt 
with — that  is,  that  depletion  will  increase 
the  price  of  gasolin.:;. 

Under  previous  price  conditions,  there 
may  have  been  some  danger  that  gaso- 
line prices  would  increase  as  a  result  of 
eliminating  the  depletion  allowance.  To 
some  extent,  the  depletion  allowance  may 
have  subsidized  lower  gasoline  prices  in 
the  past.  However,  imder  present  circum- 
stances, gasoline  prices  are  being  set  by 
the  price  of  oil.  As  long  as  we  are  paying 
$10  per  barrel  for  imported  oil,  imcon- 
trolled  domestic  oil  will  sell  for  a  similar 
price.  Removing  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  will  not  increase  that  price,  it 
will  merely  lower  the  inordinate  profits 
that  result  from  it. 

The  days  of  the  oil  depletion  miuit 
come  to  an  end.  In  its  place  we  need  a 
rational  energy  policy  which  produces 
benefits  to  the  American  people  com- 
mensurate with  the  tax  dollars  we  use 
for  this  purpose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  repealing  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

THE  CASE  FOR  REPEAL  OF  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  an  original  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, despite  my  belief  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas  producers  should  be  repealed,  because 
I  felt  that  the  possibility  of  extended 
debate  on  this  issue  should  not  be  allowed 
to  delay  the  passage  of  a  major  Income 
tax  cut,  which  I  consider  to  be  very 
urgent.  I  still  consider  an  immediate  tax 
cut  to  be  absolutely  critical  to  prevent  a 
further  decline  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

Despite  this  reservation,  I  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to  repeal 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance,  and 
I  lend  my  wholehearted  support  to  this 
objective,  as  I  have  done  before.  Amer- 
ica's multinational  oil  companies  typi- 
cally pay  less  than  10  cents  in  U.S.  Income 
tax  on  each  dollar  of  their  enormous 
profits.  Many  of  the  very  largest  pay  less 
than  a  nickel  a  dollar.  Even  those  with 
most  or  all  of  their  production  in  the 
United  States  typically  pay  only  10  to  20 
percent.  Most  other  businesses  pay  at 
least  40  cents  per  dollar.  Even  middle- 
income  families  with  children  pay  more 
of  their  incomes  in  taxes  than  do  the  oil 
companies. 

Whatever  arguments  once  existed  for 
tax  favors  to  the  oil  industry,  last  year's 
tremendous  price  increases  made  them  all 
obsolete.  The  OPEC  cartel  arbitrarily 
boosted  prices  by  over  150  percent  to 
levels  that  are  monopolistic  and  exploi- 
tative by  any  definition.  However,  the 
biggest  beneficiaries  of  this  move  besides 
the  OPEC  governments  themselves  are 
the  American  oil  producers  and  their 
suppliers.  Without  lifting  a  finger  they 
watched  the  price  of  U.S.  domestic  oil  go 
from  the  range  of  $3.60  in  mid-1973  to 
today's  average  of  about  $7.75,  which  is 
constrained  from  reaching  OPEC  levels 
only  by  the  U.S.  price  ceiling  on  so-called 
"old"  oil.  This  115  percent  boost  yields 
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windfall  profits  of  over  $12  billion  annu- 
ally, which  gradually  are  being  distrib- 
uted among  all  participants  in  the  do- 
mestic oil  production  process  through 
bidding  up  the  prices  of  oil  industry  In- 
puts, Including  oil  leases.  If  the  price 
controls  are  removed,  this  massive  an- 
nual windfall  could  nearly  double. 

Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  subsidize  oil  pro- 
ducers at  taxpayer  expense.  Yet  under 
present  law  the  depletion  subsidy  actually 
has  increased  In  propwrtion  to  profits.  At 
today's  oil  prices,  it  causes  a  revenue  loss 
estimated  at  between  $2  and  $3  billion 
which  other  taxpayers  are  making  up. 
This  means  annual  taxes  of  about  $40  to 
$60  from  the  average  family  of  four  In 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oil  Industry.  This  absurdity  must  be 
stopped. 

The  sooner  this  needed  reform  Is  en- 
acted, the  less  difficult  the  financial  ad- 
justment for  the  oil  Industry  will  be.  If 
action  is  delayed,  oil  firms  will  continue 
to  invest  in  new  oil  assets  at  prices  based 
on  today's  inflated  profitability.  Then 
the  abolition  of  tax  subsidies  could  in- 
volve some  capital  losses. 

PERCENTAGE   DEPLETION   AS   AN    INCENTIVE   TO 
SUPPLY 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  de- 
fended in  the  past  as  an  incentive  to  the 
development  of  new  oil  supplies.  Again, 
however,  the  price  increases  in  1973  and 
1974  create  a  new  situation.  Old  argu- 
ments no  longer  make  sense. 

We  have  been  told  often  before  that 
returns  on  Investment  In  the  oil  Indus- 
try were  no  higher  than  in  other  indus- 
tries. Some  oil  spokesmen  now  talk  as 
though  the  repeal  of  depletion  would 
remove  most  of  the  profit  from  oil  pro- 
duction. But  the  figures  make  a  mockery 
of  this  proposition.  According  to  the  com- 
pilation of  corporate  profits  in  Business 
Week  magazine,  after-tax  oil  industry 
profits  increased  by  55  percent  In  1973 
and  by  another  40  percent  in  1974.  That 
makes  a  compounded  increase  of  117  per- 
cent in  2  years.  Return  on  equity  Invest- 
ment rose  to  15  percent  In  1973  and  to 
19  percent  in  1974.  By  comparison,  the 
after-tax  return  in  all  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing for  the  first  9  months  of  1974,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
was  15  percent.  Thus  the  percentage  re- 
turn on  oil  investments  was  significantly 
higher. 

Is  it  not  peculiar  that  we  are  told  by 
Industry  apologists  that  an  attractive 
return  must  be  provided  to  induce  energy 
Investments.  And  an  attractive  return 
Is  provided.  In  the  next  breath,  however, 
we  are  told  that  we  must  continue  to 
hand  the  industry  some  of  the  money  to 
invest  in  the  form  of  costless  tax  sub- 
sidies like  percentage  depletion.  They 
want  us  to  pay  them  a  good  return  on 
our  money.  Why  should  they  have  it  both 
ways? 

If  one  looks  at  it  somewhat  differently 
one  can  see  how  little  difference  the  re- 
peal of  depletion  would  make  in  the  con- 
text of  today's  oil  profits.  Less  than  2 
years  ago.  when  oil  was  selling  for  $3.60 
per  barrel,  percentage  depletion  saved 
producers  at  most  about  40  cents  in  taxes 
on  each  barrel.  But  the  subsequent  price 
increase  for  freely  priced  domestic  oil 


was  more  than  $6  per  barrel  or  15  times 
as  much  as  previously  received  from  de- 
pletion. The  price  increase  for  controlled 
oil  has  been  about  four  times  as  much 
as  depletion  previously  provided.  Price 
boosts  of  this  magnitude  make  even  per- 
centage depletion  look  like  a  minor 
detaU. 

We  have  been  told  by  Industry  and 
administration  spokesmen  that  the  era 
of  cheap  energy  Is  over  forever.  If  these 
price  boosts  are  not  high  enough  to  in- 
duce the  producers  to  find  oil  without 
special  tax  favors,  then  how  high  do 
prices  have  to  go  before  the  oilmen  will 
take  their  hands  out  of  the  taxpayer's 
pocket? 

As  an  incentive  to  supply,  percentage 
depletion  always  has  been  fantastically 
expensive.  Even  before  the  big  leap  in 
oil  prices,  it  cost  the  Treasury  an  average 
of  over  $1  billion  per  year.  This  covered 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  exploration  out- 
lays at  that  time,  including  acquisition  of 
acreage,  geological  tests,  drilling,  and 
overhead.  This  is  a  very  large  subsidy. 
This  year  It  would  balloon,  as  indicated, 
to  the  range  of  $2  to  $3  billion.  But  it  is 
not  applied  so  as  to  be  an  effective  stim- 
ulus to  exploration.  First,  it  does  not  ben- 
efit exploration  directly  but  only  actual 
extraction.  Second,  much  of  it  goes  to 
landowners  or  equipment  rental  firms 
not  involved  in  exploration  or  in  risk- 
taking  in  any  significant  way. 

In  other  words,  percentage  depletion 
splashes  money  on  everyone  associated 
with  a  producing  well,  and  this  money 
may  be  reinvested  In  exploration  but 
may  just  as  well  go  into  real  estate  or 
a  new  car.  Careful  economic  studies  have 
indicated  that  percentage  depletion  is 
very  ineffective  in  stimulating  explora- 
tion relative  to  Its  large  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
stimulates  excessive  drUling  of  known 
reservoirs  to  extract  the  oil  speedily  and 
obtain  the  subsidy. 

INDUSTRY   INVESTMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  stupendous 
volimies  of  capital  will  be  required  for 
future  energy  facilities,  and  the  energy 
interests  claim  that  the  industry  will  be 
able  to  raise  these  amounts  only  if  per- 
mitted to  keep  their  tax  subsidies.  This 
is  a  greatly  exaggerated  argrmient 

First,  the  estimates  of  Investment 
needs  are  based  on  extrapolations  of  past 
growth  rates  of  energy  use  and  are  there- 
fore exaggerated.  A  national  energy  con- 
servation effort  already  is  under  way. 
Past  consmnptlon  trends  already  have 
been  broken  by  the  tremendous  leap  in 
prices.  The  effects  of  conservation  are 
shown  graphically  by  the  fact,  reported 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
that  the  utilization  of  refineries  at  the 
end  of  last  month  was  down  at  an  aver- 
age of  only  84  percent,  or  barely  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  Arab  embargo  1 
year  ago.  This  is  reflected,  moreover,  in 
the  fact,  reported  recently  by  the  Con- 
ference Board,  that  the  oil  industry  cut 
back  its  new  appropriations  for  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1974  by  over  one-half  from  the  third 
quarter.  Energy  investment  obviously  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  rate  of  energy  con- 
sumption growth.  The  Ford  Foimdation 
Energy  Policy  Project  estimates  that  we 


could  reduce  energy  grovrth  In  this  coun- 
try by  more  than  30  percent  In  the  next 
15  years  if  we  try. 

Second,  energy  investments  are  not 
limited  by  any  lack  of  funds  but  by  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  industry  and  its 
equipment  suppliers.  Higher  monetary 
commitments  in  the  face  of  these  con- 
straints will  only  bid  up  the  costs  with- 
out increasing  output.  Meanwhile,  the 
energy  industries  hold  very  large  invest- 
ments In  real  estate,  manufacturing  and 
other  nonenergy  fields.  Excessive  funds 
in  the  hands  of  oil  companies  will  just 
facilitate  acquisitions  and  consolidations 
of  competing  suppliers  and  of  raw  mate- 
rials resources  In  the  hands  of  existing 
firms.  This  Is  what  we  really  are  buying 
with  continued  subsidization. 

Finally,  the  oil  industry  has  one  of  the 
lowest  debt-equity  ratios  In  Industry.  It 
has  a  tremendous  untapped  borrowing 
capacity.  Under  this  condition,  why 
should  it  expect  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payer to  come  bearing  gifts  from  which 
to  finance  supplies  to  be  sold  back  to  him 
at  exorbitant  prices?  This  cheap  financ- 
ing will  not  get  us  our  oil  any  cheaper  so 
long  as  prices  are  determined  by  the 
Mideast  cartel.  It  will  just  continue  to 
inflate  the  profits  of  the  companies. 

DO     HIGHER    DEVELOPMENT    COSTS    JUSTIFY 
DEPLETION? 

Proponents  of  continuing  depletion 
argue  that  the  cost  of  producing  oil  has 
gone  up  just  as  fast  as  oil  prices  and'that 
no  windfall  profits  have  resulted  from 
higher  prices.  This  may  be  true  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed  for  ad- 
justment. But  this  Is  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  vsdndfall  from  higher 
prices  Is  being  spread  aroimd  among  all 
of  the  various  participants  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry— to  landowners,  equipment  mak- 
ers and  renters,  and  personnel  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  operator  or  entrepreneur 
who  takes  the  risk  and  the  final  profits 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  enjoy 
windfalls  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and 
consumers  either.  Taxes  not  paid  because 
of  percentage  depletion  and  other  oU 
tax  loopholes  just  go  to  help  bid  up  the 
prices  of  all  of  the  inputs  involved  and 
to  give  American  a  very  high-cost  energy 
industry.  Removal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion WiU  tend  to  reduce  oU  profits  in  the 
short  run.  and  we  intend  to  tax  away 
some  of  the  windfall,  but  in  doing  so  it 
will  constrain  the  Increase  in  the  costs  of 
production,  particulariy  in  the  costs  of 
leases. 

HELPING    INDEPENDENT    PRODUCERS 

The  only  sector  of  the  oU  Industry 
that  might  be  significantly  hurt  by  deple- 
tion repeal  is  the  small  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  business  and  I  mean  the  small 
independent  with  production  of  1  000  to 
1,500  barrels  per  day.  That  is  because  of 

.u^.^^l?,  '■^•"'^  '"  ^'"^^  exploration  firms 
that  drill  only  a  few  wells  each  year  and 
the  unique  role  of  this  tax  shelter  in  at- 
tracting risk  capital  into  these  firms  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  I  will  support  the 
continuation  of  percentage  depletion  for 
taxpayers  with  an  equity  interest  in  a 
small  volume  of  oil  production.  Through 
this  provision,  I  believe  that  depletion 
can  serve  a  useful  goal  of  fostering  the 
independent  operator,  and  Its  benefits 
can   be   limited    to   persons   who   take 
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genuine  risk  in  search  of  more  oil.  The 
small  independent  must  be  free  from 
major  oil  company  investment  or  con- 
trol—it must  be  as  its  descriptive  lan- 
guage indicates,  both  small  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorvmi^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2166  the  foUowing  two 
staff  members  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor:  Len  Bickwith  and  Walker 

Nolan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Tom  Biery,  of 
my  staff,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 

pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Howard  Segermark,  of  my  staff,  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ear- 
lier explained  to  the  Senate  the  motion 
which  I  have  at  the  desk  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  recommitting  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  instructions 
to  report  back  an  alternative  tax  cut 
totaling  $19.9  billion,  the  same  as  the 
House  figure,  and  to  do  that  within  2 
days. 

The  purpose  of  this  motion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  to  bring  back  legislation  that  is 
more  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

We  do  need  a  fiscal  stimulant.  We  do 
need  to  take  steps  to  provide  jobs.  We 
do  need  to  counter  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. But  the  course  that  I  am  recom- 
mending here  would  be  a  tax  cut  in  the 
range  of  $19.9  billion  as  provided  by  the 
House,  which  would  give  the  Congress 
more  freedom  for  support  of  public 
investment. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  we  approve  a 
nearly  $30  billion  reduction  in  revenues, 
as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  that  will  be 
the  end  of  any  hope  we  have  for  public 
investment  in  energ>-  development,  in 
transportation,  in  housing,  in  health,  in 
education,  in  antipollution  programs, 
and  in  other  things  that  the  Nation 
urgently  needs. 
So.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  clerk  to 

report  the  motion.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovzRN)   moves  to  recommit  H.B.  2166,  the 


Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  with  Instructions  to  report 
back  within  2  days  a  substitute  amendment 
which  would  result  In  a  revenue  loss  of  no 
more  than  $19.9  bllUon  in  calendar  1975. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  move  the  question  at  this 
time,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
if  sufficient  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Bald- 
win, of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 

of  this  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Ml-.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
can  vote  in  fairly  short  order  on  this 
motion. 

As  I  understand  the  McGovern  pro- 
posal, the  Senator  would  limit  the  tax 
cut  to  $19.9  billion.  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand his  view.  His  view  is  that  there 
should  be  more  Government  spending 
and  that  instead  of  having  a  $30  billion 
tax  cut,  with  the  President  holding  the 
reins  on  spending,  we  should  have  about 
a  $20  billion  tax  cut,  the  House  figure, 
and  that  we  should  do  more  Government 
spending  in  areas  that  would  serve  a 
good  purpose. 

My  reaction,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
believe  we  need  the  tax  cut,  and  we  may 
well  need  the  Government  spending  on 
public  works,  too.  But  the  tax  cut  is 
something  that  can  be  initiated  much 
more  quickly. 

This  Nation  is  in  a  very  severe  reces- 
sion and  I  personally  am  inclined  to  feel 
that  we  ought  to  do  both:  We  ought  to 
have  a  tax  cut  that  exceeds  $20  billion — 
that  is  what  most  of  the  economists  have 
testified  to  before  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  and  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  that  has  caused  that  committee  to 
recommend  almost  unanimously  that  the 
tax  cut  be  in  about  the  amount  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has  rec- 
ommended. I  think  they  recommended 
somewhat  more  than  this.  They  recom- 
mended about  a  $32  billion  tax  cut.  We 
recommended  about  a  $29  billion  tax  cut. 
The  Senator  feels  that  we  should  do 
more  Federal  spending  on  public  works, 
I  assume,  and  on  energy,  mass  transit, 
things  of  that  sort,  and  do  less  of  it  in 
terms  of  tax  cuts.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
for  the  Senate  to  decide. 


I  personally  feel  that  we  should  have 
a  tax  cut  in  about  the  area  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  ought  to  have  more 
spending  on  public  works  of  a  desirable 
nature,  too.  We  are  in  a  very  deep  re- 
cession that  threatens  to  get  worse. 

I  also  point  out  that  while  the  Senator, 
of  course,  wants  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, in  addition  to  the  smaller  tax  cut 
recommended  by  the  House,  he  wants  to 
have  more  spending  in  rail  transporta- 
tion, mass  transit,  energy,  housing,  and 
create  a  number  of  public  service  jobs 
where  he  thinks  they  will  be  useful. 

I  agree  with  all  that.  I  just  think  that 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
tax  cut  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Another  point :  It  also  takes 
a  while  to  get  these  other  things  going. 
In  other  words,  rail  transportation  and 
mass  transit  take  a  while  to  get  going. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator,  yes. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  impressed  by 
what  the  Senator  said  about  some  au- 
thorities thinking  that  the  amount  of 
fiscal  stimulus  needed  to  get  the  economy 
moving  goes  even  beyond  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  of  some 
$29.2  billion.  I  do  not  argue  that  point. 
But  would  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
in  terms  of  a  fiscal  stimulant,  we  can  do 
that  either  with  a  tax  reduction  or  by 
public  investment? 

For  example,  I  think  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Mr.  Keyserling,  has  talked  in  terms  of  a 
$40  bllUon  fiscal  stimulant,  but  he  rec- 
ommends that  we  break  it  down  the  fol- 
lowing ways :  $16  billion  in  tax  reduction; 
$16  billion  in  public  investment,  in  such 
things  as  energy  development,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  and  so  on;  $8  billion  in 
emergency  public  service  jobs,  a  program 
that  can  be  cranked  up  very  quickly  with 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  will  not  only  provide  more 
employment,  but  also  begin  to  provide 
some  useful  services  that  we  need. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
his  committee  have  come  out  with  a 
much  better  tax  proposal  than  the  one 
offered  by  the  President  earlier  this  year, 
but  it  still  does  not,  really,  target  on  the 
public  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  think  it 
will  be  very  difficult,  if  we  approve  a  tax 
deduction  of  $30  billion,  to  come  on  this 
floor  and  say  we  need  x  billions  of  dollars 
for  energy  development,  and  we  need  i 
billions  of  dollars  for  housing  and  trans- 
portation. We  are  really  foreclosing  that 
possibility  by  pi4ting  so  much  of  the 
flscal  stimulant  in  the  tax  reduction. 
That  is  really  my  thinking. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  commits  Congress  to  the  range  of 
public  spending  that  I  prefer.  All  it  does 
is  reduce  the  tax  reduction  from  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House  so 
that  we  preserve  our  options  and  leave 
open  the  kind  of  pubhc  investment  that 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
I  both  favor.  It  would  provide  jobs  and 
it  would  meet  some  of  the  urunet  public 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  is  that  a  lot  of  those  jobs  that 
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the  Senator  would  be  providing  we  would 
not  have  until  next  year,  because  it 
takes  a  while  to  crank  up  these  programs. 
For  example,  what  he  would  do  in  rail 
transportation  and  mass  transit  would 
be  good,  I  am  sure.  But  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  I  should  like  to 
see  them  at  long  last  complete  the  Met- 
ro as  they  have  been  talking  about 
around  here  for  all  these  years.  But  we 
could  not  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
are  doing  immediately.  It  would  take  a 
while  to  speed  that  up  and  for  it  to  go 
into  effect. 

It  is  conceivable  that  we  might  buy 
more  buses,  but  it  takes  a  while  to  make 
them. 

In  the  energy  area,  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  we  are  moving  about  as  rapidly 
as  we  can.  We  have  bills  to  stimulate  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  to  stimulate 
more  production  of  it.  I  hope  we  do  not 
move  in  the  other  direction  on  this  bill. 

What  the  Senator  wants  to  do  in  these 
very  desirable  additional  activities— pub- 
lic works  and  mass  transit,  various  rail 
transportation  things,  energy — takes  a 
while.  The  tax  cut  will  go  into  effect 
much  quicker  and  we  feel  that  we  need 
to  get  as  much  immediate  impact  as  we 
can.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
be  doing  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  advocating— maybe  everything  he 
is  advocating.  I  do  not  fault  him  on 
anything. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  say  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  recall  where  to  find 
it  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the  Master 
said: 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone. 

I  think  we  need  both.  We  need  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  big  tax  cut  now,  and  our 
mutual  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  cochair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  is 
a  well-known  enthusiast  of  saying  we 
need  a  tax  cut  of  about  the  size  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  we  ought  to  do  some 
of  the  other  things  the  Senator  has  in 
mind,  too. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I  think  he 
would  agree  that  it  is  the  overall  flscal 
stimulant  we  are  talking  about,  whether 
it  is  in  increased  public  investment  or 
increased  tax  deduction.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  formula  is,  but  he  is  a  reason- 
able man.  Certainly,  he  would  understand 
that  money  invested  in  the  creation  of 
jobs  is  a  flscal  stimulant,  even  though 
it  is  not  described  as  a  tax  cut. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  while 
I  agree  that  it  will  take  some  time  to 
crank  up  these  public  investment  pro- 
grams, the  same  thing  can  be  said  for 
wme  of  the  tax  expenditures  in  this  bill 
For  example.  I  notice  that  the  commit- 
tee calls  for  a  $4.4  billion  increase  in  the 
investment  tax  credit.  That  Is  going  to 
take  time.  It  is  going  to  take  time  for 
the  private  economies  to  increase  their 
investment,  too.  The  difference  is  that  we 
have  no  control  over  this  investment.  We 
are  giving  them  a  writeoff  whether  they 
mvest  in  nightclubs  or  golf  courses  or 
whatever. 
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I  think  we  will  be  much  better  off  in 
terms  of  meeting  some  of  the  needs  in 
this  country  if  we  use  this  revenue  to 
construct  the  kind  of  public  services  that 
I  suggested  here  and  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  to.  I  remind  him  again  that 
anything  we  give  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  take  effect.  E^ven  a  tax 
cut  is  not  going  to  have  any  immediate 
effect.  That  is  something  we  talk  about 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  be  fair  to  those  of  us  on 
the  committee.  I  know  he  would  not  want 
to  place  us  in  a  bad  light,  especially  if 
it  is  not  justified.  When  he  says  we  will 
be  giving  a  tax  credit  for  investment  to 
golf  courses  and  nightclubs,  I  point  out 
that  the  only  extent  to  which  a  golf 
course  could  get  an  investment  tax  credit 
would  be  to  the  extent  that  they  bought 
some  machinery  to  cut  the  grass  and 
maintain  the  course. 

I  just  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
machinery  they  would  have  in  a  night- 
club that  would  be  eligible  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  Perhaps  the  air- 
conditioning  equipment.  Actually,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  would  not  even 
apply  to  their  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment if  it  is  built  into  the  building. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  burden 
the  committee  amendment  with  some 
things  that  are  not  really  there.  I  sus- 
pect he  can  find  some  things  to  find  fault 
with,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned things  like  A.T.  &  T.  and  Pan 
American.  I  leave  those  things  out.  But 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to  the  Sen- 
ator is  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  tax 
reductions  in  this  bill  that  will  meet 
the  priority  needs  of  the  Nation.  There 
is  nowhere  where  the  committee  says  that 
we  need  a  public  agenda,  to  provide  a 
decent  public  transportation  system,  or 
energy  development,  or  education  pro- 
grams. 

I  again  hasten  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  what  worries  me  is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  ratify  a  $30  billion  tax 
reduction,  that  is  the  end  of  any  hope 
we  may  have  for  substantial  investments 
in  improved  pubUc  service.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  recommittal  motion. 

I  also  think  It  would  bring  us  into  line 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  if  we  can  do  it  in  a  couple  of  days, 
it  will  avoid  a  conference  and  we  can 
wind  the  whole  thing  up  in  48  hours. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  simplv 
think  we  need  this  to  get  our  economy 
going.  Our  committee  only  met  for  about 
2  days  to  reach  its  conclusion  on  this" 
bill,  so  as  to  hasten  it  along,  because 
these  tax  cuts  provide  all  sorts  of  im- 
mediate stimulus,  and  this  investment 
tax  credit,  whatever  you  want  to  say 
about  it,  does  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  found  any  device  that  experience 
has  indicated  would  more  stimulate  the 
economy  than  the  investment  tax  credit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  two  occa- 
sions when  I  urged  that  it  be  repealed, 
and  it  was  repealed,  it  was  overheating 
the   economy;    it   was   stimulating   the 
economy  so  much  that  it  was  overstimu- 
lating  it.  And  we  also  saw,  when  we  re- 
pealed it,  that  the  economy  went  right 
into  a  slump,  because  it  caused  so  many 


orders  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
placed  not  to  be  placed  that  it  simply 
slowed  the  economy  down  to  the  point 
of  recession;  so  that  on  two  different  oc- 
casions, after  we  repealed  it,  the  Presi- 
dent came  right  back  in  asking  that  it 
be  reinstated. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  A.T.  &  T. 
Ail  we  provided  there  was  that  when  the 
House  provided  for  an  investment  tax 
credit  for  all  companies,  the  House  said 
they  would  limit  that  to  $100  million. 
That  would  have  the  effect  of  discrimi- 
nating against  just  one  company,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  in 
installing  these  touch-tone  systems  and 
the  telephone  exchanges  needed  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter of  just  discriminating  against  a  single 
company  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  em- 
ployers, perhaps  the  biggest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  know  of  no  company  that  em- 
ploys more  poor  people  than  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

So  the  Senator  can  do  whatever  he 
wants  to  about  that  matter.  The  Senator 
is  saying,  "This  is  a  big  company,  so  we 
are  not  going  to  let  them  have  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  investment  tax  credit." 
That  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  point.  The 
point  of  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
that  we  wanted  to  encourage  all  com- 
panies to  modernize,  to  buy  more  equip- 
ment, to  become  more  efficient,  and  the 
machines  that  they  buy  make  jobs  for 
the  working  man  better,  because  when  a 
man  can  work  with  the  machinery  do- 
ing most  of  the  work  for  him,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  working  in  air-conditioned 
comfort  as  opposed  to  the  open  areas  he 
would  be  in  otherwise,  so  that  he  has  a 
much  less  tough  job,  under  more  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

So  we  felt  that  the  measure  has  proved 
itself;  President  has  recommended  it  and 
Congress  agreed  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend it.  The  Senator  can  vote  however 
he  wants  to;  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me  whether  we  discriminate  against 
A.T.  &  T.  or  not.  They  will  stiU  be  here. 
I  think  we  may  have  a  little  better  tele- 
phone service  if  we  treat  them  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  wishes 
to  make  any  changes  in  tHe  bill  before 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  can  work  its  will? 
The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  lock 
in  the  $29  billion  figure.  If  Senators  wish 
to  reduce  it  to  $19  billion,  they  can  offer 
an  amendment,  get  the  necessary  votes, 
and  it  is  out.  I  see  no  reason  to  go  back  to 
our  committee  and  take  time  to  do  again 
what  we  have  already  said  we  did  not 
want  to  do. 

I  personally  beUeve  the  tax  cut  is  too 
small;  but  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will 
contend  that  a  tax  cut  is  a  panacea  for 
all  the  problems  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion we  have  at  the  present  time  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  wants  to  put 
in  a  public  works  biU  for  transportation, 
for  example,  to  upgrade  the  countrv's 
raUroad  tracks,  he  will  find  no  one  in  the 
Senate  more  on  his  side  than  I. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  really  do- 
ing Is  yielding  to  a  fear  of  Presidential 
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veto.  I  think  what  we  ought  to  fear  Is  an 
economy  which,  in  the  terms  of  Leif 
Olson,  who  Is  not  an  unknown  econo- 
mist, is  about  halfway  to  the  bottom. 
If  we  are  going  to  double  the  depth  of 
this  recession,  we  ought  not  to  belabor 
the  size  of  this  cut.  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  I  Just  hope  we  do  not  cut  below 
$29  billion.  I  hope  we  recognize  that,  in 
comparison  with  the  1964  reduction.  In 
order  to  get  an  equivalent  tax  cut,  with 
the  gross  national  product  where  it  is 
today,  at  $1,500,000,000,000,  we  would 
have  to  have  a  tax  cut  more  nearly 
around  $40  billion.  Anyway,  we  would 
have  to  have  at  least  this  size  to  ap- 
proach the  equivalent  of  the  $10  billion 
tax  cut  we  had  in  1964;  and  the  net  re- 
sult of  that  tax  cut  was  to  Increase  the 
tax  revenues. 

In  fact.  If  we  had  a  4  percent  unem- 
ployment sector  right  now,  instead  of  a 
deficit  in  this  budget,  we  would  have  a 
$17  billion  surplus  this  year  alone. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
wants  to  put  people  to  work.  There  Is 
more  than  one  way  to  put  people  to 
work.  Why  crucify  those  people  who 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  work 
imder  this  tax  bill,  simply  because  some- 
thing else  may  be  coming  down  the  pike 
a  little  later  on  that  may  also  put  people 
to  work? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  get  my  friends  from  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota  to  get  together.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  once  Uved  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  our  former  Vice  President  and 
our  present  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

Mr.  Humphrey  called  hearings  in  his 
committee.  He  went  on  television  and 
made  a  magnificent,  enthusiastic  pres- 
entation, as  he  always  does.  Having 
seen  the  program,  I  was  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm. That  Senator's  enthusiasm 
tends  to  be  contagious  when  he  speaks. 

He  maintained  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  .?32  billion  tax  cut,  when  he  came 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
made  a  similar  proposal,  I  thought  he 
carried  the  day.  So  we  proceeded  to  fol- 
low in  that  general  trend,  and  we  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  tax  cut  up  to 
about  $29  billion. 

Frankly,  if  someone  could  show  me 
something  that  would  be  as  good  as  some 
of  the  things  that  are  in  this  bill,  I 
wo'jld  be  inclined  to  think  we  ought  to 
go  a  little  beyond  this,  because.  If  any- 
thing. I  am  not  satisfied  the  tax  cut  is 
enough. 

I  just  wish  that  these  two  great  Sen- 
ators— I  see  that  they  happen  to  be  to- 
gether in  the  Chamber — both  of  whom  I 
supported  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  could  just  get  together  so  that  I 
would  know  that  the  Senators,  both  of 
whom  I  once  had  as  neighbors,  could  get 
together  and  push  me  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. But  if  I  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  go  in  the  di- 
rection advocated  by  my  dear  friend 
from  Minnesota,  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  bigger  tax  cut  than 
the  House  recommended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Definitely. 


Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  a  former 
pharmacist.  He  knows  that  the  medicine 
Is  all  right,  but  the  patient  wlU  remain 
ill  for  lack  of  a  proper  dose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  medicine  is  all 
right,  but  the  administration's  dosage  is 
too  small.  They  were  just  tickling  the 
palate  instead  of  curing  the  disease. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  in  my  recom- 
mendations to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
his  colleagues  was  to  give  him  the  benefit 
not  of  my  advice  but  of  the  advice  we  had 
accumulated  over  a  series  of  some  30 
hearing  with  some  outstanding  people  in 
the  finance  world,  the  business  world,  the 
labor  movement,  from  the  academic 
community,  people  who  were  in  the  fi- 
nancial world. 

All  of  them  said  as  follows:  that  the 
administration's  program  was  inade- 
quate; second,  they  recommended — I  do 
not  think  there  were  any  of  them  who 
recommended  less  than  a  $25  billion  tax 
cut,  and  some  of  them  recommended  as 
high  as  $35  billion. 

I  submitted  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  for  a 
$30  billion  tax  cut  that  would  have  been 
based  upon  an  increase  in  the  low-in- 
come allowance,  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, with  an  increase  in  exemptions  for 
dependents,  and  a  tax  credit  of  1.5  per- 
cent on  the  first  $14,100  income.  That 
would  have  produced,  plus  an  investment 
tax  credit  of  10  percent,  along  with  a  re- 
bate on  the  1974  taxes — and  my  proposal 
was  of  approximately  $8  billion — that  all 
added  up  to  a  figure  of  around  $29.9  bil- 
lion, approximately  $30  billion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  would  have  been  an  adequate 
economic  stimulus. 

But,  may  I  say,  the  longer  we  wait  the 
more  the  stimulus  will  have  to  be.  As 
some  of  us  pointed  out  earlier,  we  had 
bills  in  here  last  year  for  a  $10  billion  tax 
cut;  later  on  for  $20  billion.  People  may 
say,  "Well,  didn't  you  know  what  you 
were  doing?" 

The  fact  is  that  the  imemplojonent 
rate  went  up  from  5.5  percent  last  sum- 
mer to  8.2  percent  in  January,  and  the 
part-time  unemployment  went  up  very 
rapidly  as  well.  So  the  economy  has  dete- 
riorated, which  necessitates,  in  terms  of 
medical  parlance,  a  stronger  prescrip- 
tion, a  larger  dosage,  since  we  cannot 
change  the  doctors,  you  know. 

So  that  is  my  proposal.  I  want  to  say 
I  thought  the  figure  that  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  a  solid, 
effective  figure. 

I  understand  there  has  been  some  ar- 
gument here  as  to  whether  or  not  public 
investment  is  as  good  as  private,  because 
the  tax  bill  relates  essentially  to  putting 
money  back  into  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  companies.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  this  country  needs  an  in- 
jection of  investment  capital.  I  think 
that  is  very  important.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  that  it  takes 
more  money  to  create  a  job  today. 

I  think  it  also  needs  an  injection  of 
consiuner  purchasing  power,  and  the  only 
relief  that  the  working  families  of  this 
country  are  going  to  get  from  infiation 
is  a  tax  refund  and  a  little  extra  money 
in  their  daily  and  their  weekly  check, 
and  that  little  extra  money  will  be  due 
to  the  reduction  In  their  taxes. 


I  still  think  there  are  things  that  need 
to  be  done  In  the  public  sector.  Our  road 
building  program,  our  water  and  sewer 
program,  and  we  are  going  to  come 
around  here — I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxbore)  is  coming  in — 
with  a  housing  program  on  Interest  rates 
on  housing,  and  I  have  a  program  in  like 
that.  So  we  need  a  combination.  There 
is  not  any  one  thing  that  does  the  trick. 

Now,  most  of  us  at  times  have  either 
had  the  flu  or  been  In  the  hospital,  and 
I  foimd  early  in  pharmacy  that  a  basic 
drug,  as  we  called  It,  a  basic  oxide  or 
drug,  has  less  healing  effect  than  a  com- 
poimd.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  a  former 
druggist.  This  job  is  too  uncertain.  I 
keep  my  license.  [Laughter.]  I  am  an 
active  pharmacist — a  losing  money  one 
but  an  active  one. 

I  foimd  out  long  ago  that  It  takes  a 
compound  and  it  takes  an  assortment  of 
treatments  to  effect  any  kind  of  solution 
to  major  problems,  and  that  is  true  with 
our  economy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
when  President  Ford  went  on  television 
and  explained  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  and  then  when  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  have  equal  time 
and  he  went  on  and  explained  for  the 
Democrats  of  the  Senate  how  we  looked 
at  the  state  of  the  Union  problem,  that 
I  was  listening  to  the  Democratic  ap- 
proach as  contrasted  with  the  Ford  ap- 
proach. The  tax  cut  was  not  near  enough. 
We  needed  to  do  a  lot  more  than  that,  a 
bigger  tax  cut  and  public  works,  too.  So 
we  have  now  reported  a  bill  that  I  knew 
would  make  President  Ford  unhappy, 
but  I  thought  it  would  make  (jeorge  Mc- 
Govern  happy,  and  I  thought  we  would 
have  him  on  our  side. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  I  am  for  all 
of  this.  I  quoted  the  provision  that  al- 
ways Impressed  me  from  the  Scriptures. 
I  believe  the  Master  was  supposed  to 
have  said  to  the  Pharisees: 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone. 

We  could  do  the  tax  cut  and  do  the 
public  works  the  Senator  wants,  too.  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  both  of  them,  and 
I  hope  we  will. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator is  quoting  the  Bible 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  I  did  not  misquote 
It,  but  that  is 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
there  is  also  a  scale  of  priorities  in  the 
Bible.  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  these  other  things  will  be  added 
to  you,"  after  you  get  your  priorities. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  said 
his  prayers  when  he  got  up  this  morning. 
I  said  mine. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  just  thought  as 
long  as  the  Senator  was  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, we  ought  to  have  it  in  context. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought.  Senator,  we 
were  past  the  first  amendment.  I  thought 
we  were  working  farther  down  in  the 
table  of  contents  at  this  point  to  get  the 
economy  moving,  talking  about  the  good 
works  that  people  should  do  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  must  say  to  the 
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Senator  so  long  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  here  that  really  what  we  are 
debating  here  is  a  matter  of  just  what  is 
likely  we  can  accomplish  in  this  session 
of  Congress  that  will  provide  the  most 
constructive  possible  stimulant  to  the 
economy. 

There  is  not  any  disagreement  here 
that  you  can  stimulate  the  economy 
either  by  a  tax  reduction  or  by  public 
investment.  Nobody  is  arguing  that. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
who  would  deny  that  both  of  those  routes 
are  constructive  ways  to  provide  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  economy. 

Now  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  here,  I  just  want  to  call  to  his  atten- 
tion the  rough  outline  that  Mr.  Keyser- 
llng  suggested  in  the  way  of  a  stimulant 
to  the  economy.  He  proposed  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  billion;  this 
is  $10  billion  beyond  what  the  Senator's 
bill  goes  to.  But  he  said  the  construc- 
tive way  to  do  that  is  approximately  a 
$16  billion  tax  reduction,  approximately 
a  $16  billion  public  investment  In  the 
rails,  in  energy,  in  education,  conserva- 
tion, and  so  on,  and  then  $8  billion  in 
public  service  employment. 

Now,  I  submit  to  all  the  Senators  here 
that  that  kind  of  a  package  is  going  to 
be  much  more  constructive  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  than  a  $30  bil- 
lion tax  cut. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  both 
talked  about  the  possibility  of  our  com- 
ing back  here  later  on  and  authorizing 
expenditures  of  a  substantial  nature  to 
rebuild  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country  and  to  do  these  other  things. 

My  own  judgment  is,  and  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment,  we  all  have 
to  vote  as  we  see  it,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  much  practical  chance  of  getting 
this  Congress  or  the  administration  to 
approve  substantial  increases  in  public 
Investment  if  we  precede  that  by  a  $30 
billion  reduction  in  taxes.  I  think  It  is 
almost  an  either/or  basis. 

If  we  make  this  tax  reduction  more  In 
line  with  what  the  other  body  has  sug- 
gested, that  preserves  our  options,  that 
is,  ultimately  a  chance  for  public  hivest- 
ment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  K  I  may,  I  wiU  just  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  just  join  In 
this  discussion  for  a  moment.  The  reason 
I  joined  in  a  $30  blUion  tax  reduction  is 
mat  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  stated  the  follow- 
ing: That  it  would  give  us  the  most  rapid 
recovery,  that  it  had  the  most  hnmedlate 
stimulus;  that  it  would  do  the  most  to 
restore  incomes  In  the  families  of  Amer- 
ica to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 
Now,  all  of  my  life  I  have  supported 
a  public  works  program.  For  example,  I 
mink  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  ought  to  work  out  a  program  of  a 
sort  of  quasi-public  corporation  that 
would  take  over  the  roadbeds  of  the  rail- 
roads In  this  country,  modernize  them, 
maice  them  usable,  and  have  a  user  fee 
w  the  use  of  those  roadbeds  just  like 
we  have  for  an  airport  or  like  we  charge 


a  truck  for  using  a  highway.  That  is  a 
pubhc  works  program. 

I  beUeve  that  we  need  these  water  and 
sewer  projects,  and  I  am  sure  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  release  the  money  or 
see  that  that  money  is  released. 

But  I  have  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  indeed,  my  good  and 
distinguished  friend  from  South  Dakota, 
whose  desire  to  improve  the  structure  of 
this  country  Is  basically  sound  and  right, 
that  if  we  want  to  get  a  response  In  the 
economy  that  will  put  people  back  to 
work,  then  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  from 
all  the  advice  we  have  been  getting,  is 
to  use  the  tax  reduction  method. 

It  puts  the  money  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  and  it  gives  them  the  choice 
as  to  how  they  want  to  use  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  that  will 
most  hkely  be  saved  or  put  into  savings 
and  loan  accounts,  and  so  forth.  Even 
if  that  were  the  case,  that  is  capital  that 
is  available  for  mortgages,  for  commer- 
cial credit,  et  cetera.  But  the  point  is  that 
every  recession  we  have  had  where  we 
have  used  the  tax  reduction  method  to 
get  out  of  it,  response  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  experts  anticipated, 
and  the  tax  reduction  method  has 
worked. 

This  was  true  hi  the  1958  recession,  it 
was  true  in  the  1961  recession,  and  every 
bit  of  evidence  we  have  shows  that  this 
method  will  do  what  we  are  asking  to 
have  done  first.  The  first  thing  we  want 
done  is  to  put  unemployed  people  back 
to  work  and  there  are  ways  to  get  it  done 
and  one  of  the  ways  is  the  tax  reduction. 
I  think  another  way,  which  is  the  best 
thing  we  could  do,  is  the  housing  pro- 
gram, and  I  want  it  stated  categorically 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  out 
of  this  recession  until  we  get  the  housing 
industry  out  of  its  depression,  and  there 
are  only  two  ways  to  do  that. 

One  is  to  have  an  Interest  rate  that 
IS  reasonable,  that  the  people  can  afford 
to  pay.  even  if  it  requires  an  interest  sub- 
sidy, and  the  other  is  availability  of 
mortgage  money. 

Now,  I  have  proposed  what  we  call  a 
housing  bank  wherein  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  subsidize  in- 
terest rates,  could  borrow  in  the  money 
market,  let  us  say  at  7  percent.  If  the 
mterest  rate  were  to  be  kept  at  6  percent, 
it  would  subsidize  1  percent,  not  on  every 
kind  of  home,  but  let  us  say  to  1,500 
square  feet. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  designing  the 
pattern  for  the  individual.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  design  the  kind  of 
houses  people  ought  to  have.  If  they  want 
a  home  of  one  room,  or  a  ranch  style  or 
two  fioors,  or  whatever  they  want,  they 
ought  to  have  their  choice. 

But  a  6-percent  mortgage  and  not 
more  than  7,  between  6  and  7  percent  for 
a  home  up  to,  let  us  say,  1,500  square 
feet,  would  be  a  modest  home.  Ordinarily 
one  would  call  it  a  three-bedroom  home 
with  modest  facilities,  and  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  the  American  economy. 

It  will  do  two  things:  reduce  taxes 
enough  and  spread  the  reduction  among 
the  middle  income  In  this  country  as  well 
as  the  low  Income,  primarily,  and  if  we 
will  have  a  housing  program  with  a 
housing  stimulus  that  will  put  people 


back  to  work— remember  we  have  the 
best  labor  force  unemployed  today,  it 
falls  as  high  as  40  percent  in  some  areas 
In  the  construction  staff — and  then  we 
have  the  band  aids,  as  I  call  them,  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  the 
temporary  needs,  plus  pubhc-service  em- 
ployment for  temporary  type  of  employ- 
ment, we  begin  to  put  together  a  program 
that  works. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
served  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  am  very  much  in 
accord  with  his  views  that  the  way  to  get 
this  economy  turned  around  fast  is  to  put 
money  in  people's  pockets  to  spend  and 
"lat  we  put  it  there  with  a  tax  cut 
n  JnS^  i*  T^  somewhat  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  economists  that  testified 
before  us  m  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  before  us  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  This 
is  the  quickest  reaction  we  could  have 
when  we  have  an  8.2  percent  unemploy- 
f^^^^u^  7-5  ^on  people  out  of  work, 
Sx  cut     ^^^       stimulate  it  is  with  a 

n  fS',r  ^.t?  stimulate  the  economy  at 
a  tune  Uke  this  when  we  are  using  about 
70  percent  of  our  potential,  that  is  j^t 

about  what  we  are  doing . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right 
Mr.  BENTSEN  (continuing) .  In'  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  to  ^w  and  the 
way  of  the  capacity  of  Industry  of  thil 
country  to  produce. 

Now,  If  we  stimulate  at  a  time  when 
consumer  demand  is  down,  that  is  whS 
we  can  do  it  with  the  least  danger  t^ln- 

cost  of  m.i^''"!;''  ^'^^  increasing  tSe 
cost  of  hving,  giving  us  a  problem  with 
people  trying  to  make  their  budgeS  meS 
the  increasing  prices. 
But  my  concern  is  that  If  we  go  into 

SeSthff1^^^^"^"^  ^^'^  P^ogrSS 
beyond  what  Is  already  charted,  that  we 
run  Into  a  problem  having  those  things 

opH^inf  1°'  ^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  °°^  when  wl 
th^  S^  ^?^^  ^^  ^*^«  recovered  from 
tWs  recession  and  that  we  have  infla- 
tionary pressures  then  that  could  give 
very  senous  problems  Insofar  as  interest 
rates,  trying  to  finance  the  private  sec- 

thlV  rP  *?'"^'"®  °"  P'^'^es  and  wages  at 
that  particular  time. 

So  we  have  done  this  in  the  Committw> 
on  Public  Works.  We  held  a  hStri^ 
where  we  brought  in  the  OMB.  EPA  and 

«fe„rl  °^  *^^"''  ^^  t^J^ed  to  thsm 
about  those  projects  where  the  appro- 
priat  ons  had  already  been  made,  where 
the  plans  had  already  been  di-awn.  where 

^ruZflM^^^^  '°/°'  P"""^^^^  that  were 
virtually  there,  and  we  tried  to  see  what 
we  could  do  in  the  way  of  cutting  down 
redtape  and  see  what  we  could  do  stoo- 

?,i"^AT^  deferrals  and  impoundments 
to  get  those  on. 

But  insofar  as  starting  great  massive 
new  public  works  beyond  those  already 
on  the  drawing  boards,  I  think  we  would 
find  it  IS  too  httle  and  too  late  and  run 
a  very  serious  danger  of  having  an  in- 
fiationary  impact.  By  far  the  best  means 
of  course,  is  to  try  to  have  this  tax  cut 
where  it  gets  into  the  peoples'  pockets 

We  auned  this  principally  at  middle 
and  low  income.  A  lot  of  people  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  making  ends  meet   They 
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will  spend  that  money,  they  have  no  other 
alternative;  it  goes  right  back  in  the 
mainstreams  of  the  economy. 

When  we  talk  about  a  $70  billion  defi- 
cit, the  one  thing  we  have  to  remember 
is  that  that  deficit  in  this  instance  is  not 
from  excessive  Government  spending,  but 
it  is  because  we  have  people  out  of  work 
who  are  not  on  payrolls. 

Every  time  we  have  1 -percent  in- 
creased xmemployment  in  this  country, 
we  lose  $12  to  $15  billion  in  tax  revenue, 
$2  to  S3  billion  in  imemployment  com- 
pensation, so  if  we  could  get  back  to  just 
what  unemployment  was  in  1973,  when 
we  had  about  4.7  percent,  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget  in  this  countiy  agaia 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This,  agam,  is  what  we 
are  trj-ing  to  do:  put  people  back  to  work 
now  by  giving  them  money  to  spend  as 
consumers  and  turn  the  economy  around. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  addition  to  this  col- 
loquy because  he,  again,  has  pointed  out 
what  I  think  is  so  important:  that  while 
there  ought  to  be  a  continuous  line  of 
necessary  public  works  to  maintain  the 
basic  stmcture  of  our  country,  the  point 
is  that  it  takes  time  to  gear  them  up,  it 
takes  time  to  accumulate  the  materials, 
and  it  does  not  give  the  immediate  im- 
pact that  a  tax  cut  will  give. 

Now,  there  is  a  balance,  again,  as  I 
said.  We  will  be  releasing  money  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer,  for  example,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  do  tills,  we  will  have  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  But  what  we 
need  above  all  is  to  get  the  economy  re- 
vived up.  get  it  back  to  work  so  that  in- 
stead of  working  at  70  or  80  percent 
capacity,  we  are  working  at  90  percent  to 
95  percent  capacity,  that  lowers  unit  cost, 
that  will  bring  down  the  rate  of  inflation. 
More  significantly,  it  will  increase  per- 
sonal income  and  corporate  income. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  revenue. 
We  do  not  get  revenue  by  raising  the 
tax  rates,  but  essentially  by  keeping  the 
economy  going  at  a  good  cruising  speed. 
Our  tax  system  is  sort  of  like  a  salami 
knife,  it  clips  us  a  little  at  a  time  and  it 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  money,  it  de- 
pends on  the  flow  of  commerce. 

Now,  the  real  truth  is  that  while  many 
people  are  horrified  with  the  budget 
deficit,  they  ought  to  be  horrified  about 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  of  1974,  the  year 
of  1975,  the  year  of  1976,  those  three 
years,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  a  loss  of  potential  pro- 
duction of  $600  billion  due  to  unemploy- 
ment and  recession. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  $600  billion 
has  been  fiushed  down  the  sewer,  out  into 
the  Potomac  River,  never  to  ever  be  used 
by  anybody.  That  is  $600  billion  from 
which  we  are  going  to  get  no  revenue,  no 
jobs,  and  out  of  which  we  get  no  con- 
struction. 

Our  job  is  to  try  to  get  the  economy 
moving  up  so  that  we  begin  to  use  our 
planned  capacity,  begin  to  encourage  In- 
vestment so  that  we  can  Improve  that 
planned  capacity,  and  that  we  begin  to 
put  people  back  to  work. 

^W^en  that  happens,  we  will  have 
money  in  the  Treasxuy  to  pay  for  public 
works. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  he  is  correct  about  the  dell- 
cateness  of  our  present  situation.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  covm- 
try  we  have  had  inflation  and  recession 
at  the  same  time. 

We  have  had  recession  before,  but 
never  inflation  with  recession.  This  time 
we  have  inflation  and  recession. 

Fortunately,  the  inflation  rate  is  going 
down.  It  is  estimated  that  it  may  be  be- 
tween 4  and  5  percent  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Fortunately. 

But  we  have  to  be  careful.  Nothing 
would  be  worse  in  our  struggle  against 
the  recession  than  to  go  so  fast,  so  pell- 
mell,  that  we  rekindle  the  fires  of  infia- 
tion  which  would  consume  once  again  all 
that  we  try  to  repair. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had 
to  face  this.  It  is  unique.  I  suggest  that 
we  in  Congress  proceed  with  those  forces 
or  remedies  that  we  know  have  some 
possibility  of  working.  The  one  that  I 
am  convinced  will  work  is  the  one  of  a 
tax  reduction.  That  tax  reduction,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  whom  I 
respect  greatly  as  one  of  our  finest  econ- 
omists and,  according  to  a  host  of  others, 
will  restore  emplosrment,  will  reduce  im- 
employment, will  increase  revenues. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. One  is  to  reduce  spending.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  in  this  body  thinks  that 
we  can  reduce  the  budget  $50  billion  or 
$70  billion  to  get  the  budget  in  balance 
without  economic  catastrophe.  The  other 
thing  to  do  is  to  increase  your  income 
and  to  increase  the  productivity  of  this 
country. 

I  believe  we  need  a  degree  of  fiscal 
discipline.  I  voted  the  other  day  not  to 
override  all  of  the  rescissions.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  pick  and  choose.  That 
is  No.  1. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  have  to  use 
what  we  can,  not  only  to  stimulate  this 
economy  but  to  put  it  back  on  a  con- 
structive and  productive  course. 

There  is  one  thing  that  this  Senate 
has  to  keep  in  mind:  This  country  will 
never  get  out  of  Its  present  difficulties 
with  just  unemployment  compensation 
and  food  stamps,  that  that  is  all  that  we 
need  to  do  and  all  that  we  can  do  to  help 
people  in  their  suffering.  What  we  have 
to  have  is  work.  We  have  to  have  jobs. 
We  have  to  have  investment.  We  have 
to  have  this  private  economy  of  ours  at 
work.  And  we  have  to  have  income  for 
individuals,  families,  and  companies. 

If  we  get  those  things,  we  will  have 
revenue  in  the  Treasury.  If  we  do  not  get 
those  things,  we  will  just  have  to  print 
money.  I  think  we  have  to  make  up  our 
mind  what  we  are  after. 

Today  I  want  to  say  I  feel  first  things 
flrst.  The  first  thing  is  the  tax  cut.  The 
sooner  we  get  it  the  better.  Along  with 
that,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
we  need  certain  public  works — highways! 
transportation  systems,  our  railroad  sys- 
tems. These  are  long-term  investments. 
These  are  long-term  investments. 

And  water  and  sewer.  We  need  these 
things.  We  can  phase  those  things  right 
smack  back  into  our  tax  and  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  in  agreement 
that  we  need  a  stimulant  to  our  economy. 


Certainly,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  that  we  must 
have  work  for  our  people.  We  must  have 
jobs  for  those  who  are  now  out  of  work. 
We  must  have  jobs  that  are  continuing 
jobs,  not  just  temporary  jobs.  How  do 
we  do  that?  What  must  we  do?  Of 
course,  as  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, it  certainly  covers  that  particular 
subject  of  providing  jobs.  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  all  of  the  provisions 
in  this  legislation.  In  fact,  I  voted  against 
reporting  it  out  of  committee. 

I  feel  we  have  priorities  that  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  certain  changes  are  made. 

However,  now  that  we  have  the  bill  on 
the  fioor,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  while  we  can 
make  changes  in  the  bill,  it  should  not 
go  back  to  committee.  We  already  have 
amendments  introduced,  which  would 
accomplish  the  very  program  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  talking 
about. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  amendments 
are  in  agreement  with  the  final  result 
he  desires,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  has  the  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  talk  about 
the  long-term  needs  of  this  country.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  referred  to  some  of  these  needs 
such  as  the  investment  tax  credit.  Mr. 
President,  the  most  serious  problem  in 
this  Nation  is  our  energy  needs.  Why  is  it 
serious?  Because  it  is  a  threat  to  our 
monetary  system  and  a  threat  to  the 
monetary  system  of  the  world. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  put  people 
back  to  work,  to  put  them  in  jobs  that 
will  be  permanent. 

When  talking  about  the  investment  tax 
credit  we  are  usually  talking  about 
promoting  business  and  industry  that 
will  provide  jobs  not  only  today  but 
into  the  future. 

Let  us  look  at  the  utility  industry. 
There  have  been  drastic  cutbacks  in  the 
construction  of  public  utiUty  facilities. 
Why?  Because  they  have  not  had  the 
money  to  invest,  which  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  lack  of  an  incentive  to 
invest.  The  investment  tax  credit  would 
be  a  great  incentive  to  this  segment  of 
our  economy. 

It  would  help  in  the  solicitation  of 
capital  for  this  purpose.  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  serious  today  than  cutting 
down  on  our  Imports  of  energy,  it  is  get- 
ting the  utility  business  moving.  This 
movement  must  be  toward  the  utilization 
of  fuels  that  are  In  large  supply  such 
as  coal. 

But,  what  have  we  done  in  the  past 
few  years  to  convert  to  coal?  Very  little. 
Why?  Because  it  is  tremendously  ex- 
pensive. The  incentive  for  conversion  to 
coal  has  not  been  present.  The  invest- 
ment tax  credit  provisions  in  this  bill 
will  certainly  help  in  many  instances.  I 
feel  it  is  highly  essential  that  we  promote 
an  adequate  energy  program  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  As  we  all  know,  we  have 
$25  billion  of  imports  to  contend  with  In 
petroleum  products.  This  quadrupling  of 
our  energy  costs  is  practically  bankrupt- 
ing this  country. 

We  cannot  continue  this  promotion 
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of  foreign  oils.  I  feel  we  liave  a  chance 
now  to  switch  to  the  use  of  other  fuels. 
Coal  is  the  most  abundant  fuel  in  this 
Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  abundant 
fuel  available  throughout  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  imfortunately 
are  not  moving  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  investment 
tax  credit  would  do.  The  House  bill  would 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  investment 
tax  credit  rate  to  10  percent  from  the 
present  7  percent. 

Public  utilities  have  suffered  inequi- 
table treatment  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  area  too  long.  The  present  law  al- 
lows for  only  4  percent  tax  credit.  The 
House  bill  would  raise  this  figure  to  10 
percent.  However,  the  committee's  action 
would  improve  upon  this  situation  even 
more  and  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  House  bill  would  also  restrict  the 
increase  in  credit  for  public  utilities 
to  a  maximum  of  $100  million  per  tax- 
payer. The  Senate  has  removed  that  re- 
striction. 

The  House  provision  would  be  avail- 
able for  property  acquired  and  placed 
in  service  before  January  1,  1976,  or 
after  January  21,  1975,  and  the  10-per- 
cent rate  would  also  apply  to  progress 
payments. 

I  bring  this  out  because  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
realize  that  we  are  talking  about  Imme- 
diate Jobs. 

I  know  that  utility  companies  both  in 
my  State  and  across  the  Nation  have  de- 
layed planned  expansion  programs.  In 
fact,  some  programs  were  started  and 
then  have  been  cutback.  Passage  of  the 
investment  tax  provision  for  utilities  in 
many  instances  would  mean  that  those 
construction  programs  would  be  able  to 
go  forward. 

So  we  are  talking  about  results  that 
would  be  immediate. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  bill  would 
increase  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
all  business  taxpayers,  including  public 
utilities,  to  a  12-percent  level  during 
the  period  of  January  21,  1975,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  After  that  date  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  be  conthiued  at 
a  10-percent  level.  The  permanence  of 
this  provision  would  allow  the  industrial 
sector  to  plan  more  adequately  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  the  utilities,  and  all  busi- 
nesses, imderstand  what  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  for  the  future.  What  they 
buy  today  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
what  they  are  going  to  buy  in  the  future. 
If  they  are  starting  a  program  to  try 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  public  in 
services  5  years  from  now  and  10  years 
from  now,  they  must  have  a  program 
that  is  lookmg  forward  to  that  time. 

They  cannot  just  say,  "We  are  going  to 
take  one  step  today  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  take  the  next  step  to- 
morrow." If  they  do  not  know  they  can 
take  the  next  step  tomorrow,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  take  the  first  step  today,  I 
think  it  is  essential  especially  in  the 
utility  fields,  that  this  credit  be  given 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayers  who  elected 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  a  12-percent  in- 


vestment tax  credit  rather  than  a  10- 
percent  credit  and  have  qualified  invest- 
ment property  of  at  least  $10  million 
would  be  required  to  utilize  one-half  of 
the  additional  benefit  obtained  to  fund 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  is  called 
the  Kelso  plan.  I  have  been  one  of  the 
early  sponsors  of  the  Kelso  plan.  I  do 
not  feel  that  In  the  proposed  legislation 
we  have  necessarily  provided  the  cor- 
rect stimulus  for  this  new  plan.  The 
Kelso  plan  is  supposed  to  be  an  incen- 
tive program,  for  a  company  to  help  its 
employees  by  distributing  its  stock  to 
them.  With  stock  ownership,  they  have 
greater  loysdtles,  greater  Interest,  and 
greater  productivity.  It  is  an  investment 
for  the  company  and  the  employee.  The 
original  concept  of  the  Kelso  plan  called 
for  an  essential  tax  incentive  to  the 
industrial  sector.  That  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  bill,  and  I 
regret  that  action. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  have  before  us 
an  Investment  tax  credit  increase,  which 
I  think  will  stimulate  the  progress  of 
companies,  especially  pubhc  utilities,  in 
going  forward  with  many  programs  that 
will  provide  jobs.  This  is  just  one  phase 
of  the  bill  that  I  feel  is  very  essential 
to  the  recovery  we  have  talked  about, 
providing  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
people. 

I  favor  many  other  features,  I  favor 
real  tax  stimulation  that  will  help  In 
accomphshing  what  I  have  talked  about. 
My  views  and  those  of  Senator  Curtis 
are  in  the  report,  and  I  will  not  elaborate 
on  them  now.  I  would  Uke  to  read  the 
part  that  pertains  to  what  we  feel  should 
be  the  criteria  for  a  tax  cut  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  amend  the  bill  along 
these  guidelines  so  that  I  can  support  it. 
Senator  Curtis  and  I  stated: 

We  do  not  oppose  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy,  but  If  a 
tax  cut  Is  to  be  used  to  combat  recession  It 
must.  In  our  view,  meet  several  criteria. 
First,  a  tax  cut  must  strike  a  balance  In  our 
economic  policy.  The  recession  Is  severe 
and  we  must  seek  to  counteract  It.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  follow  policies  which  will 
again  overheat  the  economy  and  lead  to 
additional  period  of  double-digit  inflation. 
Second,  a  tax  cut  should  be  temporary  In 
nature,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  or  re- 
fund, and  coupled  with  modification  of  those 
provisions  of  the  tax  law  (such  as  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit)  that  are  proven  Job- 
producers.) 

The  history  of  the  success  of  that 
particular  type  of  inducement  has  been 
brought  out  this  afternoon  by  several 
Senators. 

Permanent  reduction  In  taxes  (whether  ac- 
complished by  rate  reductions  or  otherwise) 
nave  no  place  in  a  temporary  a ntl -recession 
tax  cut.  Permanent  changes  tend  to  Invite 
budgetary  problems  for  future  years.  Third, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  individuals  with  low  incomes  who,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  face  severe  hardship.  Many 
of  the  probletas  of  the  poor  cannot  be  met  by 
reducing  taxes,  but  where  tax  relief  is  effec- 
tive, action  should  be  taken.  Fourth,  we  be- 
lieve that  to  provide  Jobs  the  relief  should 
go  to  business,  but  If  It  Is  to  go  to  Individuals, 
It  should  give  particular  consideration  to 
middle  income  taxpayers  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  Increased  taxation  due  to  the  in- 
Mationary  rise  in  incomes. 


Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I  feel 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  relief 
should  go  to  the  business  sector  is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  experience  a  lasting 
recoverj',  we  must  provide  permanent 
jobs.  The  type  of  jobs  I  am  talking  about 
are  not  public  service  jobs  which  we  have 
created  because  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  jobs  that  will 
continue  through  the  years. 

I  feel  that  many  of  the  objections  I 
have  with  respect  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  covered  by  acceptable 
amendments — I  hope  so — I  want  to  be 
able  to  support  this  bill.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  would  benefit  by  sending  the  bill 
back  to  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things.  I 
believe  we  can  vote  on  this  matter  rather 
shortly. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  have  here  is 
a  fear  which  is  being  expressed.  I  think 
it  is  being  expressed  throughout  the 
country,  that  somehow  or  other  we  can- 
not do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
country  any  more.  That  type  of  feel- 
ing leaves  everybody  who  is  without  a 
job  or  threatened  with  the  loss  of  a  job 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  He  feels 
that  his  Government  no  longer  responds 
to  him. 

This  $29  billion  tax  cut  has  been 
worked  out  with  an  econometric  model.  I 
beUeve  that  even  that  demonstrates 
quite  conclusively  that  this  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  continuing 
philosophy  of  trying  to  provide  jobs,  but 
no  implementation  of  the  philosophy. 

In  1946,  we  passed  the  Employment 
Act.  At  that  time,  the  word  "full"  was 
taken  out  of  the  act,  for  fear  that  there 
was  something  bad  about  everyone  who 
wanted  a  job  having  an  opportunity  for  a 
job. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  in 
1959,  my  first  assigrmient  in  a  commit- 
tee was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Eugene  McCarthy,  in  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems. 
All  one  need  do  is  go  back  and  look  at 
those  solutions.  If  we  had  implemented 
those,  most  of  the  problems  of  today 
would  not  be  upon  us  at  this  time. 

The  whole  problem  of  providing  jobs 
for  these  people  may  be  overemphasized 
at  times.  I  think  the  tax  cut  may  be  too 
small.  As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  when  he  expressed  his  concern,  it 
may  be  too  small. 

In  an  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Jobs  for  the  Jobless," 
Mr.  A.  H.  Raskin  expresses  what  is  my 
deep  concern.  It  points  to  the  dangerous 
situation  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  OUn,  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  said  he  thinks  we  are  only  half- 
way to  the  bottom.  If  things  are  going  to 
be  twice  as  bad  in  Jime  or  July  as  they 
are  now— and  they  could  well  be,  and  I 
hope  he  is  wrong — then  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Raskin  becomes  much  more  ominous 
in  its  ultimate  consequences  for  this  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Raskin  says: 

A  dismal  consensus  Is  developing  among 
manpower    experts    that,    no    matter    how 
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quickly   the   general   economy  revives,   the 
pickup  In  Jobs  will  be  slow. 

I  think  this  is  true. 

Many  companies  that  had  slimmed  down 
their  work  force  under  stress  of  the  current 
mini-depression  are  finding  avenues  to  in- 
creased efficiency  that  will  leave  them  per- 
manently able  to  do  more  and  better  work 
with  far  fewer  employes.  The  same  thing  Is 
beginning  to  happen  In  state  and  city  agen- 
cies, obliged  by  tight  budgets  to  cut  staflT  or 
leave  vacancies  unfilled. 

These  austerity-born  jiimps  In  productiv- 
ity hold  out  clear  t>enefits  not  only  for  the 
balance  sheets  of  profit-minded  businesses 
but  for  the  viability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy in  an  increasingly  competitive  world. 
The  rub  is  that — in  the  absence  of  imagina- 
tive advance  planning — they  also  hold  out 
the  prospect  that  the  skills,  energies  and 
hopes  of  millions  of  unemployed  workers  will 
remain  on  the  junk  pile  long  after  the  gross 
national  product  starts  climbing  skyward 
again. 

A  return  to  "prosperity"  In  which  every- 
body shares  except  the  people  Is  obviously 
something  short  of  IdylUc.  That  gap  In  cur- 
rent official  planning  makes  it  welcome  news 
that  there  is  an  almost  unnoticed  group, 
appointed  by  President  Ford  under  specific 
mandate  from  Congress,  now  working  on 
ways  to  make  a  reality  of  the  commitment 
IS  to     full     employment     which     the     nation 

|«  adopted  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 — 

and  then  spent  the  next  three  decades  for- 
getting. 

I  want  the  entire  statement  to  go  into 
the  Record,  but  I  bring  out  this  point: 
He  says,  "There  is  growing  skepticism." 
This  addresses  itself  directly  to  what 
Senator  McGovern  is  talking  about;  be- 
cause that,  too,  may  be  the  wrong  answer 
and  it  may  not  be  the  panacea.  This  is 
the  statement: 

There  is  growing  skepticism  that  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  relying  almost  totally  on  the 
states  and  cities  to  sponsor  emergency  Jobs 
will  result  in  much  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  money  for  local  tax  levy  In 
paying  for  regular  civil  service  functions — a 
kind  of  revolving  door  for  moving  people 
from  one  Government  payroll  to  another 
whUe  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed untouched. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  bill  should 
not  be  portrayed,  in  my  judgment,  as  a 
panacea,  but  it  should  be  done  quickly, 
as  the  first  step  in  a  whole  series  of  bold 
new  initiatives. 

I  hope  Congress  faces  up  to  that  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, when  it  comes  time,  is  not  so  afraid 
to  meet  the  future  that  he  wants  to  hide 
back  of  some  of  those  old  myths  and 
some  of  those  old  worn-out  theories, 
which  never  were  any  good  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Mr.  Raskin's  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs  for  the  Jobless 
(By  A.  H.  Raskin) 
A  dismal  consensus  Is  developing  among 
manpower  experts  that,  no  matter  how 
quickly  the  general  economy  revives,  the 
pickup  In  Jobs  wlU  be  slow.  Many  companies 
that  had  slimmed  down  their  work  force 
under  stress  of  the  current  mini-depression 
are  finding  avenues  to  increased  efficiency 
that  will  leave  them  permanently  able  to  do 
more  and  better  work  with  far  fewer  em- 


ployees. The  same  thing  Is  beginning  to  bap- 
pen  In  state  and  city  agencies,  obliged  by 
tight  budgets  to  cut  staff  or  leave  vacancies 
unfiUed. 

These  austerity-bom  Jumps  in  produc- 
tivity hold  out  clear  benefits  not  only  for  the 
balance  sheets  of  profit-minded  businesses 
but  for  the  vlabUlty  of  the  American  econ- 
omy In  an  Increasingly  competitive  world. 
The  rub  Is  that — ^in  the  absence  of  Imagina- 
tive advance  planning— they  alBo  hold  out 
the  prospect  that  the  skills,  energies  and 
hopes  of  mUllons  of  unemployed  workers  will 
remain  on  the  Junk  pUe  long  after  the  gross 
national   product   starts   climbing   skyward 

A  return  to  "prosperity"  in  which  every- 
body shares  except  the  people  is  obviously 
something  short  of  idyllic.  That  gap  in  cur- 
rent  official  planning  makes  it  welcome  news 
that  there  is  an  almost  unnoticed  group 
appointed  by  President  Ford  under  specific 
mandate  from  Congress,  now  working  on 
ways  to  make  a  reality  of  the  commitment  to 
full  employment  which  the  nation  adopted 
m  the  Employment  Act  of  1946— and  then 
spent  the  next  three  decades  forgetting 

The  new  group  is  called  the  National  Com- 
mission for  Manpower  Policy  and  it  was  set 
"P..^®'"  *^*  comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act,  which  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  at  the  end  of  1973  It  Is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  IdentifylnK 
the  country's  manpower  goals  and  needs  and 
assessing  how  much  consistency  or  coordina- 
tion mark  the  existing  manpower  programs 
on  which  tens  of  billions  of  Federal  dollars 
are  spent. 

Partly  because  of  Mr.  NUon's  ViTatergate 
troubles  and  partly  because  of  the  distlste 
with  which  his  Administration  viewed  the 
Congressional  initiative  for  esUblishlng  a 
manpower  commission,  the  former  President 
never  got  around  to  appointing  any  members 
It  was  not  until  Sept.  30  of  last  year,  with 

»  T^'V""  *^*  ^^^*«  "°"«e.  that  the  agency 
got  its  17  commissioners,  headed  by  Prof  Ell 
Glnzberg  of  Columbia  University 

An  interim  report  Just  submitted  to  Con- 
gress offers  at  least  a  modicum  of  hope  that 
the  panel's  recommendations  will  not  wind 
up  in  the  dead  storage  files,  the  customary 
repository  over  the  years  for  the  cerebrations 
of  blue  ribbon  advisory  commissions.  Its  first 
target  for  action  is  to  send  to  Capitol  Hill  by 
May  its  thoughts  on  how  the  mushroomlne 

wZ>,^'i*'"°  K**"^"  employment  programs, 
which  have  become  the  Government^  first 
line  of  defense  against  mass  Joblessness,  can 

11Z^^J'^^'"J^  *°  ^""^  permanent  commu- 
nity dividends. 

There  Is  growing  skepticism  that  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  relying  almost  totally  on  the 
states  and  cities  to  sponsor  emergency  jobs 
WlU  result  in  much  more  than  the  substitu- 
tton  of  Federal  money  for  local  tax  levy  in 
paying  for  regular  civil  service  functions— a 
kind  of  revolving  door  for  moving  people 
;^i?  one  Government  payroll  to  another 
while  leaving  the  great  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployed untouched. 

Among  the  alternatives  under  commission 
study  la  the  feasibUlty  of  a  quaai-govern- 
ment  corporation  or  a  broad  range  of  public 
private  and  community  faculties  to  stimu- 
late quick  creation  of  Job  opportunities  The 
range  of  Its  thinking  is  Indicated  by  its 
warning  that  many  aging  automobile  facto- 
ries and  their  parts  suppliers  may  never  re- 
open £rfter  the  recession,  leaving  Midwest 
automotive  centers  with  long-term  adjust- 
ment problems  as  painful  as  those  that  con- 
fronted New  England  textile  communities 
when  the  mills  moved  South  after  World 
War  I. 

The  panel  Is  also  reaching  out  to  adapt  to 
the  American  scene  elements  of  the  activist 
labor  market  p<4lcle8  used  by  Sweden,  West 
Germany  and  Prance  to  achieve  high  levels 
of  general  employment  without  pushing  in- 
flation to  Intolerable  heights. 


The  specific  devices  being  reviewed  Include 
governmental  subsidies  to  private  employers 
for  hiring  the  Jobless  or  for  Instituting  work 
sharing  arrangements  as  an  alternative  to 
layoffs;  a  s^tem  under  which  corporatloDa 
must  save  part  of  their  profits  In  boom  pe- 
riods and  release  them  to  expand  eii^>loy. 
ment  Ln  downturns;  and  the  use  of  credit, 
low  Interest  rates  and  other  Incentives  to 
^ur  depressed  sectors  of  the  economy. 

At  the  President's  own  first  meeting  with 
the  commission  in  January,  ISx.  Ford  asked 
it  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  transi- 
tion of  teen-agers  from  school  to  work,  an 
area  in  which  the  United  Sates  imemploy- 
ment  record  Is  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  nation.  If  the  panel  can  make  a 
lasting  contribution  In  that  field  alone,  It 
will  have  Justified  Its  existence. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  recommit,  not  be- 
cause I  agree  with  all  the  arguments  he 
has  made,  but  because  if  this  tax  bill  does 
in  fact  go  through  as  it  is  contemplated, 
we  will  be  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  I 
will  have  several  amendments,  as  I  am 
sure  many  others  will,  to  try  t  refine  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  detrimental  rather 
than  a  helpful  piece  of  legislation.  But  in 
the  interim,  if  I  have  a  choice  of  either 
recommitting  now  or  going  with  what  we 
have  now,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  bill 
recommitted. 

I  wish  to  respond  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  has  a  good 
deal  more  experience  in  this  area  than  L 
He  quoted  several  paragraphs  from  an 
article,  one  of  which  stated  that  we  need 
imaginative  advance  planning.  I  concur 
100  percent:  We  need  imaginative  ad- 
vance planning.  I  am  wondering  where 
that  imaginative  advance  planning  is. 

I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs;  these  are  two  of  my 
committees.  I  heard  testify,  I  think,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  whom 
I  see  standing  there,  practically  every 
economist  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  the  economy  over  the  past  10  months. 
One  of  the  things  that  worries  the  devil 
out  of  me  Is  that  I  hear  these  economists 
talk  in  terms  of  1932,  1934,  1938,  1957. 
I  hear  them  talking  about  prior  reces- 
sions and  depressions.  Yet  I  hear  very 
few  of  them  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  situation  we  are  in  now  and 
what  brought  us  there  and  what  brought 
us  to  that  point  in  prior  years.  That  Is, 
we  are  dealing  now  with  two  major 
things  that  have  caused  our  eoonomic 
down-turn — at  least  two  major  things. 
They  happen  to  be  food  and  energy.  None 
of  this  addresses  itself  to  either  of  those 
subjects. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  now  Is  that 
we  Democrats  are  coming  forward  and 
trying  to  out-rebate  the  Republicans.  I 
am  not  sure  that  that  helps  anybody,  ex- 
cept to  confuse  the  voter  back  home  and 
make  the  voter  back  home  think  that 
somehow,  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing that  smacks  of  tax  reform.  I  feel 
a  little  bit,  in  both  of  those  committees, 
more  and  more  like  a  conservative,  rather 
than  the  liberal  that  I  am  portrayed  as, 
because  these  arguments,  that  are  being 
made,  are  being  lost  upon  me. 

If  we  examine  for  a  moment  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  rebate — and  the  Senator 
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from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Buhpers)  ,  who  has 
been  out  front  on  this  issue  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  the  only  man  that  I  know 
in  the  Senate  who  has  been  arguing  about 
the  propriety  of  the  rebate  and  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  the  rebate,  has  been 
saying  this.  Others,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
saying  it  privately.  But  let  us  examine 
what  the  rebate  Is  for,  and  we  will  be 
speaking  to  that  later. 

Speaking  to  this  recommittal,  the  re- 
bate is  supposed  to  spur  employment,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  get  people  to  go 
out  and  buy  the  toasters,  buy  tiie  irons, 
buy  the  durable  goods  that  are  going  to 
put  people  back  to  work.  Yet  every  study, 
and  there  are  three  that  I  know  of — 
maybe  more — that  has  been  done  on  con- 
sumer attitudes — and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  correct,  confidence  is  the  ques- 
tion— indicates  that  the  voter,  the  per- 
son receiving  the  rebate.  Is  not  going  to 
be  in  a  position  or  be  inclined  to  go  out 
and  buy  those  durable  goods.  He  is  going 
to  need  that  rebate,  if  he  gets  It  at  all, 
to  pay  for  his  Increased  energy  bill,  and 
to  pay  for  his  increased  food  bill. 

I  asked  Mr.  Greenspan  not  long  ago, 
when  he  was  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  as  to  the  need  for 
the  rebate,  whether  or  not,  if  toe  re- 
bate does  not  go  into  durable  goods  and 
if  the  rebate  merely  goes  to  paying  off 
existing  outstanding  debt,  to  Increased 
energy  costs,  and  increased  food  cost, 
will  it  have  an  effect  or  will  it  be  worto- 
while? 

He  responded,  "no,"  it  would  not  have 
the  impact  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  submit  toat  if,  in  fact,  toe  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  fashioniiig  here  today 
and  the  pieces  of  the  specific  aspects  of 
that  legislation — toe  rebate,  the  oil  de- 
pletion, whatever  particular  point  in  this 
package  is  raised — ^if  It  does  not  accomp- 
lish the  purpose  for  which  it  is  stated  to 
be  in  toat  bill,  toen  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  reexamine  whetoer  or  not  it 
should  be  in  the  bill.  It  turns  out  toat 
what  we  are  doing  here  is,  as  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  colleagues  say.  Is  say- 
ing, my  Lord,  we  cannot  back  off  a  re- 
bate now.  I  hear  others  of  my  colleagues 
sav  in  effect— this  Is  just  a  start;  $30 
billion  is  just  a  start. 

Well,  we  are  talking  about  a  deficit 
that  is  going  to  be  in  excess  of  $80  bil- 
lion. It  may  be  as  high  as  $100  billion. 
How  are  we  going  to  go  out  toere  and 
spur  employment  at  a  time  when  we  are 
putting  Government  into  toat  same 
capital-short  market  to  compete  with  in- 
dustry, which  is  going  out  toere  now  to 
compete,  because  interest  rates  are  be- 
ginning to  lower?  Once  we  get  out  in 
that  market,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going 
to  do  only  two  things:  No.  1,  Government 
Is  going  to  dry  up  that  liquidity  toat  we 
think  is  out  toere;  No.  2,  Interest  rates 
are  going  to  be  driven  up  in  competition 
for  that  capital;  No.  3,  business  is  not  go- 
ing to  go  forward  and  expand;  and  No. 
4,  people  are  not  going  to  get  jobs. 

If  the  whole  purpose  of  tols— — 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  toe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  E>oes  toe  Senator  realize 
that  as  long  as  unemployment  continues 
at  its  present  rate,  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  toat  deficit? 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Absolutely;  I  agree. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  toe  Senator  realize 
toat  the  cause  of  toe  deficit  is  not  toe 
spending,  but  toe  cause  of  toe  deficit 
simply  is  toat  the  people  are  not  work- 
ing and,  toerefore,  they  are  not  paying 
taxes?  If  we  had  a  4-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  we  would  have  a  $17  bilUon 
surplus  instead  of  this  deficit  we  are 
talldng  about. 

We  can  cut  tax  rates  and  increase  tax 
revenues.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
time  and  time  again.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why,  simply.  If  we  are  going  to 
vote  a  $30  billion  tax  cut,  we  have  to  say 
toat  is  going  to  cut  the  revenue  $30  bil- 
lion. The  anticipation  Is  toat  the  gross 
national  product  will  increase  sufficiently 
to  make  up  toe  difference,  and  more.  I 
think  it  will. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yielii, 
I  should  like  to  know  who  anticipates 
that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  All  toe  economists  who 
spoke — ^I  mean  besides  toe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  was  done  with 
what  is  called  an  econometric  system 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  has  not  been  right 
in  the  last  9  years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  Is  right,  wrong,  or  Indifferent.  I  was 
here  in  1964,  and  I  was  one  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  toe  tax  cut  at  that  time.  I 
said  the  net  result  would  be  that  it  would 
increase  revenues.  It  Increased  revenues 
by  almost  four  times.  I  can  say  we  have 
not  had  a  tax  increase  since  toat  time, 
except  toe  social  security  taxes. 

I  remember  when  President  Johnson 
had  toat  great  midnight  struggle  with 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  type  Federal  budget, 
trying  to  get  it  below  $100  billion  for 
the  first  time.  That  has  been  just  a  short 
10  years  ago.  We  did  not  increase  toe 
taxes  to  Increase  the  revenue.  But  the 
revenues  have  skyrocketed  since  toat 
time  to  where  toey  are  almost  $250  bil- 
lion a  year,  simply  because  toe  gross 
.  national  product  has  skyrocketed  up  to 
a  trillion  $500  billion  dollars.  That  Is  toe 
difference. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  toe  Senator  wUl 
yield 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  toe  Senator  wants  to 
follow  toat  old  strangulation  toeory — In 
otoer  words,  that  we  cannot  do  it,  which 
is  toe  thesis  of  Senator  McGovern  and 
I  tolnk,  imfortunately,  is  toe  thesis  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  we  are 
going  to  say  the  United  States  has 
resMJhed  the  end  of  the  peak,  then  let  us 
go  ahead  and  cave  in  and  go  back  to  the 
woods.  And  I  will  get  my  cow  and  my 
chickens  again,  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  go  back  to  that  type  of  living. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
that  Is  not  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  sas^ng.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  trying  to  prevent  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  having  to  go  back  to  his 
cows  and  chickens,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  If  we  go  sihead  with  his  pro- 
posal, we  are  going  back  to  1964.  It  is 
certainly  unimaginative. 

But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  sug- 
gesting that  we  in  fact  go  forward  and 
make  significant  spending  proposals  with 
regard  to  specifically  targeted  areas.  For 


example,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
along  with  many  otoers,  has  suggested 
that.  Instead  of  spending  $8  billion  now — 
in  effect  spending  by  not  collecting  on 
toe  rebate,  or  returning  toe  rebate  to  in- 
dividual income  taxpayers,  which  the 
economists  toat  I  have  spoken  to  and 
the  people  toat  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  indicate  will  not  accomplish  that 
for  which  it  was  designed — why  not  take 
that  $8  billion  and  pump  it  Into  hous- 
ing? Why  not  take  it  and  support  Sen- 
ator Biden's  bill,  which  says  toere  are 
going  to  be  interest  rates  subsidized  at 
6  percent? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  shall  help  him  with 
that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  against  that. 
I  am  willing  to  help  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  a  number  of  things.  The 
fact  remains  toat  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing now — I  am  telling  toe  Senator,  we 
have  a  desperate  group  of  people  out 
there.  As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  toey 
are  looking  for  this  tax  cut. 

They  are  looking  for  it,  not  alone  for 
the  economic  effect  but  for  toe  psycho- 
logical effect. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  if  we  talk  about 
permanent  tax  cuts,  they  are  looking  for 
it.  I  think  they  are  looking  for  perma- 
nent tax  reform.  I  think  they  are  looking 
for  the  elimination  of  toings  like  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  and  making  toe  mini- 
mum tax  a  minimum  tax.  I  knov.'  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  supports 
most  of  those  toings.  I  tolnk  he  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  most  of  this  tax  re- 
form legislation. 

But  I  am  not  ready  to  go  forward  with 
a  $30  billion  tax  reduction,  which  will  not 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed,  unless  this  Senator  is  assured 
toat  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  tax 
reform  side  of  this  budget,  and  toat  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  the  effect  for 
which  toe  expenditure  is  designed:  to  in- 
crease employment. 

I  recall  my  first  experience  last  year 
of  watching  how  legislation  goes  through 
tols  body  at  the  end  of  a  session,  or  prior 
to  a  recess.  It  scares  toe  living  devil  out 
of  me  toat  I  will  get  caught  between  toe 
rock  and  the  hard  spot,  and  that  toose 
who  are  more  adroit  from  a  legislative 
stsmdpolnt  and  perhaps  from  an  intel- 
lectual standpoint  will  prevail,  and  be- 
fore tols  young  Senator  knows  what  is 
happening,  I  will  end  up  with  a  $30  bil- 
lion tax  package  that  does  not  accom- 
plish toe  end  for  which  it  is  allegedly  de- 
signed, without  any  of  the  tax  reform 
which  is  needed,  and  witoout  directing 
itself  to  toose  aspects  of  toe  economy  to 
which  the  economists  I  have  talked  to 
uniformly  agree  would  be  the  better  way 
of  spurring  toe  economy,  and  have  a  bet- 
ter effect  on  tax  reform  and  a  better  ef- 
fect on  toe  confidence  factor  in  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  elimination  of  toe  deple- 
tion allowance,  which  I  have  been  spon- 
soring for  4  years. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  know  the  Senator  has. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  eUmination  of  the  present 
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policy  of  tax  deferral  on  foreign  source 
Income,  and  its  repeal.  I  mean  that  was 
locked  out  in  the  committee,  and  that 
is  something  I  have  favored  for  4  years. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  a 
windfall  profits  tax,  which  President 
Ford  indicated  to  me  last  night  he  sup- 
ports, and  see  if  the  Senate  will  support 
it. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  talk  about 
doing  something  about  housing.  I  think 
the  provision  I  introduced  which  pro- 
vides for  the  investment  tax  credit  for 
housing  should  not  have  included  used 
housing,  and  I  do  intend  to  eliminate 
that  provision,  which  will  also  cut  down 
a  part  of  the  revenue  cost  of  this  bill. 

We  will  not,  of  course,  cure  everything 
with  this  measure,  but  I  hope  we  can 
cure  the  spirits  of  the  people,  who  are 
looking  forward  to  this  tax  cut,  because 
that  spirit  can  be  killed,  and  there  is 
not  an  awful  lot  of  spirit  left  in  this 
country  to  look  forward  with  anticipa- 
tion to  a  progressive  society  any  more. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  agree  that  I  do  not  want 
to  kill  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure would  kill  it. 

I  am  sure  of  the  persuasive  ability  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  am  sure 
in  time  it  will  prevail.  But  I  have  also 
lately  adopted  a  new  theory — which  I 
•  T^ill  probably  change  10  times  in  the  next 
3  years  I  am  here — which  is  sort  of  like 
a  football  philosophy:  "Jack,  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  get  yours  before  I  get 
mine." 

Before  I  vote  for  a  measure  like  this. 
I  want  to  be  assured  that  I  have  won 
first,  and  that  I  have  some  of  those  as- 
surances locked  in.  From  now  on,  when 
in  doubt  I  vote  "No."  Because  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  until  I  get  It  in  hand, 
I  do  not  know  anyone  more  persuasive 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  which  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  a  member.  I  am  afraid  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finished  he  will  con- 
vince me  that  oil  depletion  will  assist 
mv  chicken  farmers,  that  everyone  in 
this  body  who  is  a  farmer  has  oil  under 
his  land,  and  that  this  is  really  a  farm 
bill. 

It  really  disturbs  me  that  that  might 
happen.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  before 

1  vote  into  law  something  I  am  convinced 
is  not  going  to  work,  I  want  to  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  have  a  little  bit  in 
hand  first. 

I  will  admit  that  I  am  not  quick 
enough  to  follow  that  pea  under  the 
shell.  Before  all  this  gets  going,  I  am  go- 
ing to  pick  up  that  shell:  and  there  will 
be  no  pea  under  there.  There  will  be 
no  oil  depletion  allowance,  no  minimum 
tax  legislation,  and  no  other  significant 
tax  reform,  and  I  will  walk  out  of  here 
and  have  to  go  back  home  and  say,  "You 
know,  folks,  I  tried  this  time,  but  I  am 
only  a  yoimg  fellow,  only  been  there 

2  years."  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  that 
old  argument  again. 

So  I  figure  now  that  I  better  dam  well 
have  it  in  hand  first,  before  I  vote  for 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  give  them  any  of 
theirs  before  I  get  mine.  I  am  sure  f  am 
whistling  in  the  wind,  and  that  I  will  not 
prevail.  But  in  my  last  gasp,  for  the  time 


being  on  this  particular  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  sum  it  up  by  saying,  first, 
I  think  it  will  diminish  confidence.  No. 
2,  I  think  it  will  have  the  effect  of  as- 
suring that  we  do  not  get  anything  else 
this  year.  And  No.  3,  I  think  we  will  be 
in  a  position  where,  next  time  when  any- 
one from  Alan  Cranston  to  Bill  Hath- 
away or  any  other  Senator  interested  in 
social  legislation,  stands  up  on  the  floor 
and  says,  "We  need  such  and  such  for 
education,"  they  are  going  to  hear  the 
rebuttal.  "How  can  we  tolerate  that?  We 
have  got  a  $30  billion  deficit." 

We  need  tax  reform  and  we  are  going 
to  get  that  tax  reform.  I  am  sure  it  will 
come.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
smUing.  I  think  he  is  the  single  most  per- 
suasive man  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
I  say  that  sincerely.  He  worries  the  devil 
out  of  me.  I  am  afraid  that  when  he 
starts  talking  with  me,  by  the  time  he 
gets  finished,  I  just  know  I  am  going  to 
be  voting  for  something  I  should  not  be 
voting  for,  and  walk  out  of  here  thinking 
I  just  won,  and  I  will  get  about  halfway 
up  to  Wilmington  on  the  Metroliner  and 
say,  "Wait  a  minute,  I  do  not  have  any 
oil  wells  in  my  State,"  or,  "Wait  a  min- 
ute, this  is  not  going  to  benefit  my  State," 
or  "Wait  a  minute,  what  did  I  just  vote 
for?" 

I  simply  make  the  point  that  I  think  it 
is  likely  to  happen.  Maybe  my  colleagues 
are  more  adroit  than  I,  and  loiow  how  to 
follow  that  pea  under  the  shell.  Maybe 
they  do  not  share  my  point  of  view  that 
we  need  to  know  what  legislation  is  in 
order  to  know  we  are  going  to  get  good 
legislation. 

But  since  I  do  not  see  it  in  this  tax  re- 
duction act  we  have  before  us  now,  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  recommit  that  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, I  will  probably  be  standing 
up  time  and  again  on  this  bill.  I  will  try 
my  best  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  does  not 
judge  me  by  sentences  he  reads  out  of 
context.  I  did  suggest  to  him  here  that  he 
did  not  need  to  know  the  answer  to  his 
question  to  vote,  because  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Senator  would  be  against  the 
measure  no  matter  how  I  explained  it  to 
him.  I  was  convinced  there  was  no  way 
on  Earth  that  I  could  convince  him  to 
be  for  it.  I  was  trying  to  get  this  bill  out 
here  so  that  the  Senator  could  make  his 
speech. 

Let  me  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  his  eloquence.  He  is  enor- 
mously persuasive.  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  he  is  trying  to  persuade  me  to  do, 
but  whatever  it  was,  he  made  an  enor- 
mous impression,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  there  is  any  merit  whatever  in  his 
position,  I  will  vote  that  way. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  said,  but  I  feel  good.  I  have  a  good 
feeling  inside.  I  am  going  to  go  back 
home  and  sit  down  and  tell  my  mom  that 
I  stood  up  on  the  Senate  floor  and  made 
this  speech,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  said  it  was  an  elo- 
quent speech.  Then  my  mother,  who  is  a 
little  more  adroit  than  I,  will  say,  "Did 


you  win,  son?"  And  I  will  say,  "I  do  not 
know.  Mom,  but  it  was  certainly  a  good 
speech." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  then  I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  simply  to  make  a  few 
comments,  and  to  express  my  complete 
support  for  everything  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said.  I  only 
regret  that  his  mother  is  not  in  the  gal- 
lery today,  to  have  heard  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  eloquent 
presentations  I  have  heard  articulated 
since  I  have  been  here. 

He  hit  a  sensitive  nerve  with  me  a 
moment  ago  when  he  said  something 
about  people's  confidence. 

To  those  of  us,  most  of  us,  who  are 
congregated  in  this  comer,  who  just  came 
out  of  rather  hard-fought  elections  this 
past  year,  I  would  say  that  it  is  our  be- 
lief— and  I  have  talked  to  these  col- 
leagues about  it — that  there  is  a  new 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  in  this  country  that  is  unique  in 
our  history.  TTie  votes  that  I  intend  to 
cast  here  regarding  this  tax  bill  are  going 
to  be  in  response  to  what  I  think  the 
American  people  expect  out  of  this  delib- 
erative body,  and  that  is  that  they  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  who  believes  that 
forgoing  a  $100  or  $200  tax  rebate 
would  improve  the  fiscal  integrity  of  this 
countiy,  that  would  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar, that  would  prevent  another  inflation- 
ary spiral,  and  that  would  keep  this  coim- 
try  from  returning  to  its  present  condi- 
tion in  spades  3  or  4  years  down  the  road, 
just  as  this  medicine  has  brought  us  to 
this  point,  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
forgo  a  portion  of  the  tax  cut,  all  of 
the  tax  rebate. 

I  furthermore  think  that  that  kind  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  this  body 
would  display  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  has  begun  to  recognize  its 
duty  and  its  responsibility,  is  going  to 
live  up  to  it,  and  that  ingredient  called 
confidence  is  the  most  seriously  deficient 
ingredient  in  America. 

The  Senator  talks  about  who  is  going 
to  spend  money — deposits  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  this  country  have 
been  soaring;  bank  reserves  are  the  big- 
gest they  have  been  in  7  years.  That 
means  that  there  is  consuming  power  out 
there,  but  people  are  very  apprenhensive 
about  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  to 
solve  the  economic  distress  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  begtm  to,  and  we  have  come 
to,  rely  on  deficit  spending  in  this  Con- 
gress as  a  drug,  and  if  we  say  $50  billion 
very  quickly  it  does  not  soimd  like  much, 
and  that  encourages  us  to  say  $60  bil- 
lion or  $70  billion.  So  the  first  thing  we 
know  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  control. 

I  know  that  there  must  be  some  def- 
icits occurring  this  year  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate this  economy  and  turn  it  around, 
and  every  man  in  this  body  is  dedicated 
to  that  proposition. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  abandon  our  senses.  We  can  be 
very  selective  and  make  certain  that  the 
tax  dollars  we  spend  are  going  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  we  wanted  to  do,  and  that 
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is  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work. 

In  my  opinion,  that  $8  billion  that  we 
are  proposing  to  spend  in  the  form  of  a 
tax  rebate  will  not  do  it.  I  have  not  talked 
to  an  economist  who  does  not  admit  that 
the  effects  of  such  a  ref imd  will  be  very, 
very  minimal  and  insignificant. 

I  agree  again  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
when  he  says  put  it  into  housing,  sub- 
sidize interest.  We  may,  before  the  end 
of  the  summer,  which  we  had  put  it  into 
the  unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance trust  fund  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits  to  those  people  who  are  imem- 
ployed. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  projects  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  spending  money  for 
that,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  much  greater 
Impact  on  the  economy. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  take  more  heart  in  this 
body's  showing  that  it  has  determined 
itself  to  be  more  fiscally  responsible  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  That  confidence  factor 
alone  will  do  more  to  turn  the  economy 
around  than  this  $8  billion  we  are  getting 
ready  to  spend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
yielding  for  this  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  rather  remarkable  exercise  going  on  in 
the  Chamber  right  now.  We  have  the 
blending  of  the  right  and  the  left.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee all  in  fundamental  agreement  on 
what  is,  I  think,  a  very  fundamental 
problem. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr, 
Roth).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Who  is  the  Senator  paint- 
ing the  broad  brush  for  in  his  statement 
about  the  left  and  right? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Whichever  side  of  the 
room  the  Senator  is  on.  I  do  not  want  to 
judge  philosophically  now,  but  it  does 
not  matter.  We  are  all  on  the  same  side 
of  the  issue. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  want  to  be  sure  which 
side  the  Senator  is  painting,  and  I  want 
to  know  which  side  Is  right  or  left. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  can  be  on 
my  side.  He  can  call  it  what  he  wants  to. 
But  I  am  delighted  to  have  his  help. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  the 
point  that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  about  public  confidence.  Some- 
times I  think  we  misjudge  the  American 
people.  We  underestimate  their  basic 
commonsense  and  wisdom. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  who  wonder  how  much  of  a  favor 
we  are  going  to  do  an  imemployed  man 
by  giving  him  a  tax  rebate  instead  of  a 
job. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  wonder  how  you  can  rebate 
taxes  you  do  not  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  taken  in  the  taxes  of  the 
American  people  in  the  last  year  and  ex- 
pended them,  and  then  added  $25  billion 
or  $30  billion  more  on  top  of  that. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  What  is 
there  to  rebate?  What  is  there  to  give 
back?  What  we  really  are  going  to  have 
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to  do,  if  we  pass  a  tax  rebate,  having  al- 
ready gone  into  a  debt  situation,  is  to  go 
to  the  American  people,  borrow  the 
money  from  them,  bring  it  to  Washing- 
ton, take  our  cut,  send  them  back  the 
residue,  and  say,  "Look  what  we  have 
done  for  you  lately."  That  is  hardly  an 
exercise  in  leadership  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

I  understand  the  logic  of  the  tax  cut, 
and  I  understand  the  logic  of  stimula- 
tion and  the  intent.  But  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  American  people  are  much 
abused  by  a  Congress  that  has  refused  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  last  dec- 
ade, a  Congress  that  in  1965  agreed  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
we  could  have  both  guns  and  butter,  and 
we  did  for  10  years,  and  bought  them 
both  on  credit  to  the  point  that  today  we 
have  run  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

We  do  not  have  any  fiexibility  left.  We 
have  strapped  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try down  with  wage  and  price  controls, 
with  regulations,  with  taxes,  to  the  end 
where  profits  are  half  what  they  were  in 
real  dollars  in  1964. 

Personal  savings  may  be  at  an  alltlme 
high  in  terms  of  inflated  dollars,  but  they 
sure  are  not  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power.  Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
on  yesterday  that  the  minimum  deficit 
this  country  could  look  forward  to  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1976  was  $80  billion.  He 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  I  am  sure  he  did  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  earlier  this  year  and.  at 
that  time,  he  said  that  if  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $52  billion  that  would  absorb,  together 
with  State  and  local  debt,  83  percent  of 
the  capital  formation  of  this  society. 

I  asked  him  what  would  happen  if  we 
went  over  S75  biUlon.  would  It  take  100 
percent,  and  he  said,  -Yes." 

Now,  we  are  at  S80  billion  and  going 
because  Congress  has  refused  to  cutback 
on  any  significant  amount  of  funding. 
and  it  balloons  the  tax  cut  from  $16  to 
$19  to  $21  to  S29  billion,  and  it  is  going 
through  the  roof. 

Somehow,  someday,  there  comes  a 
time  when  you  have  got  to  pay  the  piper 
You  cannot  continue  to  do  this  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  no  right  to 
defraud  them  by  saying  to  them  we  are 
gomg  to  give  them  a  tax  cut  when,  in 
fa«t,  we  have  to  borrow  the  money  from 
them  to  give  them  the  very  cut  that  we 
intend  to  rebate,  and  say,  "Look  what  we 
are  doing  for  you." 

Where  is  it,  this  sense  of  responsive- 
ness and  responsibility?  Where  is  the 
honesty  in  presenting  to  the  people  the 
real  choice  that  we,  as  a  society,  face? 
When  small  business  cannot  get  work- 
ing capital  to  restock  its  shelves,  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  participate  in  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  When  a  homeowner  can- 
not get  a  loan  to  buy  a  house,  where  is 
our  potential  for  recovery  of  housing? 
When  a  wage  earner  cannot  get  a  loan 
to  buy  a  car,  where  is  the  potential  for 
the  recovery  of  the  automobile  industrj-? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  unless 
we  in  Congress  decide  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  is  not  apparent  in  anv 
part  of  this  Government  today,  to  put 
our  house  in  order,  to  remove  this  burden 


from  the  American  people,  this  reces- 
sion is  going  to  become  something  a  great 
deal  worse.  We  are  on  an  economic  roller 
coaster.  If  we  want  to  stimulate  with 
short-term  devices,  as  we  would  stimulate 
a  heroin  addict  with  another  shot,  we 
can  postpone  the  misery  and  increase  the 
damage. 

That  is  exactly  the  position  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

I  disagree  thoroughly  with  a  good  per- 
cent of  the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment with  regard  to  substituting  public 
expenditures  for  private.  I  think  we  have 
gone  too  far  down  that  road  already.  I 
think  the  American  people  have  a  far 
greater  wisdom  as  to  how  to  spend  their 
own  money  than  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, or  anybody  else  in  Government. 
But  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
say  who  spends  the  money,  it  simply  says 
we  cannot  spend  as  much  as  we  have 
proposed  because  we  cannot  afford  it. 

We  cannot  afford  it  with  respect  to  the 
earnings  of  American  people,  we  cannot 
afford  it  with  respect  to  their  savings,  we 
cannot  afford  it  with  respect  to  these  on 
fixed  income,  or  social  security,  or  re- 
tired and  who  have  no  flexibility  in  terms 
of  their  income  situation. 

We  will  debate  later  on  in  the  year 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  public 
service  jobs — as  we  should.  But  for  good- 
ness sake,  please  keep  this  debate  in  the 
context  of  where  we  are  as  a  Republic 
with  regard  to  the  dollars  and  cents  that 
Americans  have  worked  for  200  years  to 
create. 

Let  us  keep  it  in  the  context  of  a  poten- 
tial defrauding  of  the  American  people 
to  the  extent  of  an  $80  billion  deficit 
which  faces  us  with  as  much  as  20-per- 
cent Inflation  or  high  interest  rates,  or 
both,  and  a  commensurate  degree  of  re- 
cession, because  that  is  exactly  what  must 
fo'.low  that  kind  of  iiTesponsibllity 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  am  vei-y  grateful 
that  he  has  this  concern,  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  effort  that  he  is  making. 

I  do  not  think  ideology  is  involved.  I 
do  not  think  party  is  involved.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  desperately  in- 
volved, and  I  think  that  we  owe  them 
something  more  than  a  hoot  and  a  prem- 
ise which  will  cost  them  enormously. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  the  compliment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
think  Ideology  is  involved.  A  fellow.  Alf 
Landon,  running  against  a  good  old 
Democrat,  FDR,  in  1936.  said  that  to  be 
a  liberal  you  need  not  be  a  spendthrift. 
So,  I  do  not  think  it  breaks  down  to 
liberal-conservative.  I  am  labeled  a<j  a 
liberal  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it  and 
the  Senator  and  I  have  different  ideology 
Tsith  regard  to  certain  programs.  We  have 
been  on  the  other  side  of  Issues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  a  number  of  times, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  breaks  down. 

Again,  to  be  a  liberal  one  need  not  be 
a  spendthrift,  and  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  what  is  econom- 
ically sound  and  fiscally  responsible  and 
what  will  get  people  back  to  work,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  will  do  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
ideology. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators.  Vote,  vote,  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  John  Craford,  be  allowed  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and  vote 
on  the  pending  bill  and  amendments 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Charles  Warren 
and  Frank  Ballance.  of  my  oflQce,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  a 
few  questions  concerning  his  proposal. 

What  does  the  motion  to  recommit 
call  for? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  the 
motion  to  recommit  would  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
instructions  that  they  bring  in  a  new 
bill  within  2  days'  time,  and  that  the 
total  tax  cut  provided  in  the  bill  would 
not  exceed  $19.9  billion,  which  is  the 
figure  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  other 
body.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  would  lower  the 
amount  of  the  cut  by  about  $10  billion, 
but  asks  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
work  out  a  bill  within  those  limits? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  does  not  In  any  way  beg  the 
question  as  to  what  the  Committee  on 
Finance  should  do,  but  it  simply,  as  the 
Senator  said,  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  cut  of  approximately  $10 
billion. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  there  any  further 
directions  in  the  motion? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  are  not,  other 
than  the  provision  that  the  revised  bill 
come  back  within  two  days'  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  made  available  on  our  desk,  an 
explanation  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

The  purpose  sets  forth  the  Senator's 
position  in  favor  of  increased  spending 
for  a  niunber  of  programs. 

May  I  ask,  are  those  programs  set  forth 
in  the  motion,  itself? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Absolutely  not,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator.  It  leaves  every 
Senator  with  the  freedom  to  proceed  as 
he  sees  fit  on  the  question  of  what  the 
level  of  Federal  spending  should  be.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  Sen- 
ator's freedom  in  that  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  if  a  Sen- 
ator felt  that  the  amount  of  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  committee  bill  was  too  high, 
he  could  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  without  committing 
himself  to  increased  spending? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  simply  wanted  the  Senators  to 
have  the  benefit  of  my  own  position,  my 
thinking  on  the  matter.  I  personally 
think  we  need  additional  public  invest- 
ment. But  that  view  is  not  contained  in 
the  language  of  the  recommital  motion. 
The  Senator  could  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment with  complete  confidence  that  it  in 
no  way  Umits  his  ability  or  his  capacity 
to  resist  additional  Federal  spending  if 
he  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
McGovern  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  that 
because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
solvency  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  President  recommended  a  tax  re- 
duction of  a  lesser  amount  than  carried 
in  the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  But  I  believe  that  here  is  a 
chance  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  $10 
billion  less  in  tax  cuts  than  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  March  12,  the 
total  public  debt  outstanding  was  $505,- 
559,000,000.  The  estimated  deficit  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1975 — that  Is  fiscal 
year  1975 — is  $45  billion. 

The  estimated  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1976  is  $80  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  $80  billion  estimate 
is  too  low.  If  past  speed  of  this  Senate 
for  increasing  appropriations,  if  the  past 
track  record  for  voting  new  programs 
with  new  obligations,  is  any  test,  $80  bil- 
lion will  be  a  smaU  figure  for  our  pro- 
jected deficit. 

Mr.  President,  others  can  choose  to 
take  the  risk  of  an  $80  billion  or  a  $100 
billion  deficit,  but  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wants  to  be  counted  out. 

If  we  want  to  restore  confidence  in 
this  country,  if  we  want  Individuals  to 
make  decisions  to  Invest,  If  we  want  In- 
dividuals to  make  decisions  to  build,  if 
we  want  individuals  to  make  decisions 
to  back  a  business  enterprise,  the  great- 
est thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  set 
our  own  house  In  order. 

I  believe,  as  does  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury,  that  Inflation,  which  Is  the 
major  cause  of  our  recession  and  which 
Is  caused  primarily  by  deficit  financing, 
Is  our  real  dlfBculty. 

Within  the  last  10  days,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said  this: 

More  than  anything  else.  It  Is  inflation 
which  has  created  oiir  current  recession.  In- 
flation destroys  consumer  confidence,  inves* 
tor  confidence,  and  public  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  our  government  to  perform  its 
obligations. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  faith  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  expenditures,  I 
might  be  able  to  doubt  my  own  judgment 
and  say,  "Let's  give  this  tax  reduction 
theory  a  chance  to  work."  But  that  Is  not 
going  to  happen. 

What  did  we  do  on  the  President's  re- 
quest for  rescissions?  He  was  overruled. 
What  have  we  done  on  other  programs? 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  a  disgrace. 
Individuals  with  incomes  of  $10,000  are 
getting  food  stamps.  Landlords  with  sev- 
eral houses  to  rent  are  getting  food 
stamps.  Yet,  we  have  done  nothing  to 
curtail  the  expense,  which  was  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars  10  years  ago.  Today, 
it  Is  about  $4  billion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  revamp  the  law.  He  had  only 
one  choice,  and  that  was  a  choice  that 
Congress  delegated  to  him.  They  said, 
"You  caimot  raise  the  cost  of  the  stamps 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  recipient's  In- 
come." He  did  that.  What  did  Congress 
do?  They  slapped  him  down. 

We  have  more  social  programs  now 
than  anybody  could  enumerate.  Yet, 
what  are  we  doing  right  now?  There  is 
advocated  In  this  Congress  a  bill  for 
free  medical  care  to  the  imemployed. 
No  one  has  raised  the  question,  "Are 
there  some  people  unemployed  who  have 
ample  resources?"  No  one  has  raised  the 
question,  "Do  you  have  programs  now 
to  give  medical  services  to  people  who 
have  no  income  or  resources?" 

It  Is  just  a  chance  for  more  political 
aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters. Let  us  face  It:  The  people  back 
home  are  not  advocating  more  Govern- 
ment. They  wish  we  would  get  the  Gov- 
ernment off  their  backs.  These  new  pro- 
grams come  along  as  promotions  for 
politicians  who  want  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  pretend  they  are  giving  some- 
thing away.  Yet,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  make  a  mod- 
est reduction  In  food  stamps,  he  Is 
slapped  down  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  debating  In 
this  Congress  national  health  Insurance. 
We  have  a  program  for  the  elderly;  we 
have  a  program  for  the  poor.  It  Is  called 
medicaid.  Now  we  are  proposing  health 
care  for  people  who  are  neither  poor  nor 
aged,  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a 
deficit  of  some  $80  billion  to  $100  billion. 

We  need  to  reduce  many  expenditures. 
We  cannot  do  it  just  by  practicing  econ- 
omy here  and  there.  We  have  to  decide 
to  do  away  with  some  existing  programs. 
We  have  to  decide  to  have  less  govern- 
ment. Foremost  of  all,  we  cannot  go  on 
adding  and  adding  and  adding  to 
government. 

In  the  various  committees,  there  are 
now  proposals  for  many  multibllllon  dol- 
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lar  programs:  and  In  face  of  a  threat 
next  year  of  a  deficit  of  $80  billion,  here 
we  are  shutting  off  the  Income.  That  will 
not  fool  anybody  back  home. 

If  we  want  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try to  move  forward,  let  us  send  the  word 
out  that  we  are  going  to  balance  the  bud- 
get, that  we  are  going  to  curtail  the 
growth  of  government,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  establish  some  priorities,  and  that 
if  something  is  not  In  the  broad  national 
interest.  It  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 
If  we  do  that,  this  great  private  enter- 
prise system  of  ours  will  move  forward. 

Individuals  save  money  when  they  are 
frightened.  Why  is  it  that  all  aroimd  the 
land,  savings  deposits  have  Increased  In 
recent  days?  It  Is  because  the  people  back 
home  do  not  trust  us.  They  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  tomorrow.  If  we  can 
restore  confidence  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  intent  and  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  pay  Its 
bonds  when  they  are  due,  this  economy 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  confidence 
of  men  and  women  all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  were  offering  the 
motion,  I  would  go  further.  I  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  In  his  reason  for  offering 
it.  I  shall  support  it — not  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  money  to  spend,  but  for 
the  pmpose  of  doing  a  little  toward  les- 
enlng  the  deficit  of  the  U.S.  Govenmient. 

I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
and  to  reduce  this  tax  cut  by  $10  billion 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  one 
question? 
Mr.  CURTTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
Uiat  If  the  motion  to  send  the  matter 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  pre- 
vails, we  will  be  unable  to  get  the  bill  back 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  tomorrow 
and  that  means  we  will  not  finish  the  bill 
this  week,  that  we  will  be  in  session  next 
week,  and  that  we  should  advise  the 
Members  that  we  can  Just  forget  about 
toe  recess?  Does  the  Senator  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  that  that  Is 
totally  Insignificant.  The  thing  I  am 
afraid  of  Is  the  risk  of  an  $80  billion  or 
a  $100  billion  deficit.  If  one  is  rushing 
toward  a  heart  coUapse,  why  hurry?  And 
why  do  we  need  this  bUl  passed  before  the 
rec^?  If  It  Is  not  passed  for  5  years, 
it  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  expect  to  be  here  aU 
the  way  through,  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  can  be  here  every  day.  I  think 
It  Is  all  dilatory  nonsense,  because  If  It  Is 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
It  IS  going  to  come  back  In  roughly  the 
same  form,  anyway.  The  Issue  wiU  have 
to  be  settled  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  might  as  weU  get  on  with 
the  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  Is  a  responsible  arm 
or  the  Senate;  and  If  the  Senate  directs 
us  to  hold  the  cut  down  to  a  certain  fig- 
ure, that  win  be  a  mandate  that  wiU  be 
observed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota's  motion  to  delay 
us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  might  expedite 
the  process  of  the  Senate,  because  we 
could  go  back,  write  a  clean  bill,  and 
brhig  to  the  floor  something  simple, 
something  that  could  be  presented  to  the 
House  with  very  Uttle  disagreement,  and 
it  could  be  enacted.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  whole  exercise.  That  Is  what  every 
witness  said  who  was  before  the  commit- 
tee. We  are  not  arguing  so  much  about 
size;  we  are  arguing  about  speed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  alternative  to 
not  taking  this  particular  action  could 
result  in  far  more  delay  than  this  par- 
ticular course  of  action. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  I  want  to  make  one  other 
observation. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  an  Individual  who  has 
devoted  long  hours  and  days,  week  after 
week,  to  trying  to  hold  down  the  expend- 
itures of  this  Government.  But  I  daresay 
that  if  we  keep  on  adding  programs  and 
mandatory  directions  for  spending,  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  continue  to 
fight  a  losing  game. 

We  cannot  have  expensive  Govern- 
ment and  then  hold  down  the  expenses  of 
Government.  We  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion for  less  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  as  a 
predicate  to  my  asking  him  a  question,  I 
think  It  becomes  quite  clear,  after  the 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  they  go  along  with  his  reduction 
of  the  amount,  but  they  do  not  go  along 
with  the  purposes  for  which  he  Is  mak- 
ing his  motion. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  Is  quite  disturbed  by  these 
gimmicks,  by  the  concessions  that  are 
being  made  to  various  large  conglomer- 
ates, allowing  them  to  stretch  out  their 
deductions  under  the  Income  tax  law 
because  they  seem  to  be  In  some  state  of 
financial  Instability. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  mentioned  that  to 
the  Senator  simply  because  I  think  that 
that  is  one  example  in  the  legislation 
that  bothers  Senators  who  are  Interested 
in  a  solid  tax  bill,  rather  than  special 
concessions  to  particular  companies. 
That  Is  not  my  basic  objection,  however, 
to  the  legislation,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
The  basic  case  that  I  made  earlier 
today  Is  that  I  think  we  need  a  twofold 
fiscal  stimulant.  We  need  the  tax  reduc- 
tion In  the  range  of  what  I  have  proposed 
here  In  this  recommittal  motion. 

Second,  I  want  to  allow  us  some  free- 
dom. If  the  Senate  thinks  it  Is  wise  to  do 
so,  for  public  Investment  to  other 
things — In  transportation  and  energy,  as 
examples.  I  say  to  the  Senator  In  aU 
candor,  I  am  not  especlaUy  concerned 
about  the  particular  provisions  of  what 
the  chahroan  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  mentioned;  these  matters 
are  simply  a  secondary  consideration. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  I 
think  a  $30  billion  tax  reduction  vir- 


tually forecloses  the  possibility  of  the 
Senate  approving  any  substantial  public 
Investment  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: What  If  the  bill  is  reported  out  at 
$19.9  billion  that  he  suggests,  but  at  the 
same  time,  within  the  $19.9,  they  have 
all  these  gimmicks  for  these  conglom- 
erates? Then  where  are  we? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU.  I  hope  that  this 
motion  can  be  modified  In  that  respect, 
because  what  Is  going  to  happen  here  Is 
that  all  those  who  are  against  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
are  going  to  vote  on  his  motion,  because 
the  Senator  has  not  stated  as  a  basic 
part  of  his  motion  the  purposes  that  he 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  So  what  they  are 
going  to  do  is  go  ahead  and  get  a  $19.9- 
bllllon  bill,  then  end  up  with  all  these 
gimmicks  to  the  conglomerates. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  they  will  not  do  that.  We 
have  had  considerable  discussion  about 
It  on  the  fioor  today.  In  which  we  have 
raised  some  questions  about  some  of  the 
things  in  the  bill.  I  just  felt  it  was  very 
difficult  to  rewrite  the  bill  here,  on  the 
floor,  and  that  It  would  be  better  for 
those  of  us  who  have  questions  about  it 
to  raise  those  questions  on  the  floor,  then 
to  give  the  committee  some  guidance  as 
to  the  overall  size  of  the  tax  cut,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  come  back  with  the 
high-priority  items  in  the  bill,  rather 
than  what  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
as  a  series  of  gimmicks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  going  to 
be  a  little  disappointed,  once  this  bill  Is 
recommitted  for  the  $19.9  bilUon,  because 
I  think  many  of  those  who  are  going  to 
vote  for  his  motion,  within  that  $19.9 
billion  are  going  to  include  all  these  gim- 
micks. Insofar  as  the  poor  taxpayer  Is 
concerned,  or  the  one  In  the  low-  or 
middle-income  group,  he  Is  the  one  who 
is  going  to  get  It  In  the  neck.  And  all 
the  money  is  going  to  go  to  Pan  Am,  It 
Is  going  to  go  to  A.T.  it  T.  and  all  the 
other  conglomerates.  That  is  what  they 
are  going  to  do  to  him. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  hope  he  is 
wrong  on  that.  I  would  certainly  join 
with  him  In  urging  the  committee,  If 
we  give  them  this  bill  to  reconsider,  to 
take  out  the  Mickey  Mouse  features  of 
the  bill  and  to  give  us  a  more  solidly  con- 
ceived tax-reduction  bill. 

I  think  a  good  many  Members  of  the 
committee  have  questions  about  it  and 
certainly,  putting  a  celling  on  It  of  $19.9 
billion  will  help  bring  about  a  more 
thoughtful  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  content  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ate just  wants  to  waste  2  days,  the  Sen- 
ate can  vote  for  this  motion,  because 
that  is  all  they  are  doing  If  they  do  this, 
just  voting  to  waste  2  days,  fiddle  while 
the  Nation  bums,  as  I  see  It. 

What  do  we  have  before  us  now?  We 
have  a  bill  for  $19  billion.  That  Is  the 
House  bill.  Now,  there  Is  a  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment  that  will  be  offered.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  vote  for  the  committee 
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amendment,  just  vote  it  down  and  that 
is  what  we  will  have,  a  $19  billion  bill. 

An  amendment  is  being  offered  at  this 
moment  by  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  to  a  $19  billion  bill  that 
actually  picks  up  revenue  on  the  overall. 
So  we  actually  have  the  effect  of  gaining 
revenue  for  the  Treasury.  That  would 
reduce  the  tax  cut  by  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  hsts  to  do  with  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  so  on.  If  the  Senate 
votes  to  recommit  and  take  2  days  to  get 
back  here  what  we  are  voting  on  right 
now — just  2  days  to  get  back  to  where  we 
are  right  this  minute — we  have  then 
voted  for  a  2-day  waste  of  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  Nation  can  stand  that  kind  of 
statesmanship.  I  think  this  Nation  wants 
action. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  are 
being  urged  by  the  White  Hoase  to  vote 
for  a  2-day  waste  of  time,  but  if  they 
are,  it  would  be  vei-y  inconsiderate,  and 
I  do  not  think  very  wise  at  all,  for  those 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  President,  or  per- 
haps the  President  himself,  to  be  making 
speeches  stressing  the  need  for  urgent  ac- 
tion, and  to  be  urging  his  people  to  vote 
for  a  2-day  waste  of  time.  If  we  want  a 
$19  billion  bill,  that  is  what  the  House 
sent  us  and  that  is  what  we  are  voting  on 
right  now.  All  we  have  to  do  is  vote 
down  the  committee  amendment. 

Now,  suppose  we  do  recommit  and  re- 
port back.  Then  I  assume  that  with  a  $19 
billion  bill,  we  would  proceed  to  vote  on 
all  the  same  amendments  that  we  voted 
on  in  the  committee,  except  for  one  dif- 
ference: thinking  that  the  Senate  was 
anxious  to  act,  being  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  some  urgency  about 
this  matter,  I  pressed  Senators  to  vote.  I 
am  quoted  as  though  I  am  being  irre- 
sponsible and  pressing  someone  by  saying 
to  a  Senator,  who  I  knew  was  going  to  be 
against  an  amendment,  "Senator,  you  do 
not  iieed  to  know  the  answer  to  that  in 
order  to  vote,"  because  I  knew  the  man 
was  going  to  be  against  the  amendment 
regardless.  He  did  not  need  to  know  any 
more  about  it  to  know  he  was  against 
that  amendment.  We  got  the  bill  out  here 
so  that  the  Senate  could  act  on  it. 

Now,  we  bring  it  out  on  the  floor,  with 
that  same  amendment,  and  to  satisfy 
that  same  Senator  might  take,  for  all 
we  know,  as  much  time  as  we  are  going 
to  take  on  this.  This  Senator  thought  we 
were  going  to  vote  in  a  half  hour — 10 
minutes  on  his  side,  10  minutes  on  the 
other  side.  Here  we  are  at  3:15  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  been  at  this  for  4 
hours,  and  we  are  still  arguing  whether 
to  recommit  for  2  days  in  order  to  get 
back  before  us  the  same  $19  billion  bill 
we  are  voting  on  now — just  a  complete 
waste  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  it  known  that 
I  do  not  have  anj-thing  to  do  with  this. 
I  heard  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  fili- 
buster and  I  am  supposed  to  be  urging 
it.  I  dissociate  myself  with  those  stalling 
tactics.  I  want  it  known  that  I  want  to 
vote.  I  want  to  come  to  some  kind  of 
conclusion  and  find  out  what  it  is  that 
the  Senate  would  like  to  do — march  up 
the  hill,  down  the  hill,  or  just  stand  still 
for  3  days  and  wait  for  something  to 


happen.  Br.t  I  think  that  the  logical  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  vote  on  what  we  have. 

Suppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  Is  agreed  to.  We 
report  back  in  2  days.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  one  soul  who  is  not  happy 
about  what  we  report  then  to  proceed 
to  object  and  make  us  go  over  another 
day  before  we  can  take  it  up.  So  that 
is  3  days  wasted.  By  the  time  we  get 
through  arguing,  what  will  we  do? 

We  will  then  proceed  to  vote  on  every- 
body's amendment.  Anybody  who  has  an 
amendment  that  has  enough  support, 
who  can  muster  support,  will  offer  an 
amendment  all  over  again  and  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  it.  And  we  will  vote 
on  It  all  over  again. 

Then  we  will  vote  on  that  all  over 
again. 

I  simply  urge  the  Senate  to  get  on  with 
its  business,  and  not  waste  time  re- 
committing the  same  thing  we  reported. 
If  the  Senate  recommits  that  and  orders 
us  to  report  it  again,  take  out  those 
amendments,  at  least,  and  then  we  will 
know  what  we  are  to  do. 

I  have  seen  the  Senate  do  some  very 
unusual  things.  If  they  want  to  instruct 
me,  I  will  attempt  to  follow  every  in- 
struction. If  they  say,  "Stand  on  your 
head."  I  will  try  to  do  that,  though  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  doing  it  in  my 
hfe.  But  I  will  try  it. 

I  would  think,  when  the  Senate  has 
a  $19  billion  bill  pending,  it  would  vote 
on  that,  either  vote  down  the  committee 
amendment  or  pare  down  the  amount  of 
the  committee  amendment,  but  to  waste 
a  day  tr>'ing  to  waste  2  more  days,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
people  of  this  Nation  cannot  imderstand. 
So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  continue  to  legislate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
ref  3rence  to  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
provides  tax  relief  to  companies  with 
large  losses — may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  and  also  the  galleries. 
Occupants  of  the  galleries  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  statements  of  Senators.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  bill  that  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  pro- 
vides for  tax  relief  to  companies  with 
large  losses  by  allowing  an  extended  net 
operating  loss  carryback  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  carrj-back  and  carryforward  pe- 
riod provided  in  the  present  law.  Was 
that  contained  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  That  is  a  Senate  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  the  Senate  can 
do  whatever  it  wants  to  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  if  the 
bill  is  returned  with  the  figure  of  $19.9 
billion,  and  this  provision  that  I  have 
just  referred  to  remains  in  the  bill,  how 
much  will  that  take  away  from  the 
individuals? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  let  me 
just  explain  the  parliamentary  situation. 


if  I  may.  What  the  Senator  has  before 
him  right  now  is  the  House  bill,  and  it 
does  not  have  that  in  it.  The  House  bill 
is  just  what  the  House  sent  to  us.  That 
amendment  is  not  in  there. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  add 
that  amendment,  I  would  urge  him  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  point. 
If  we  vote  for  this  House  bill  now,  we 
are  voting  for  the  elimination  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  we  are  voting  for  it 
if 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  we  are  voting  for  that 
if  we  do  not  amend  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  In  other 
words,  if  we  vote  for  the  House  bill,  we 
are  also  voting  for  the  oil  depletion 
allowance? 

Mr.  LONG.  To  eliminate  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  we  are  not  voting 
for  this  tax  relief? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  know. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  vote  for  the  House 
bill  just  exactly  the  way  it  stands,  we 
are  doing  that. 

All  I  am  saying  is,  if  that  is  what  Sen- 
ators want  to  do,  if  they  do  not  want  to 
agree  to  the  committee  amendment,  then 
they  can  save  2  days  by  not  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  reahze  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wanted  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ment the  Senator  is  making  about  the 
delay  on  this  bill. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  was  ready  to 
vote  at  1  o'clock.  I  asked  for  10  or  15 
minutes  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  it  is  very  simple.  I  was 
ready  to  have  the  rollcall  more  than 
2  hours  ago. 

As  far  as  delaying  the  legislation  is 
concerned,  the  Senator  does  not  have 
to  hold  this  bill  for  2  days  in  his  com- 
mittee. If  he  can  report  it  out  with  modi- 
fications in  2  hours,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  the  recommittal  motion  that 
requires  that  they  hold  it  for  2  days. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  come  to 
the  floor  with  a  sweeping  amendment  to 
reduce  this  bill  and  to  spell  out  in  detail 
how  it  was  to  be  done,  to  bring  it  down 
to  a  total  of  $19.9  billion,  the  Senator 
would  have  been  here  on  the  floor  saying, 
'For  days  we  studied,  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  code,  and  now  a  handful 
of  people  are  proposing  to  write  the  bill 
here  on  the  floor." 

I  thought  we  were  acting  in  a  respon- 
sible way  in  giving  the  committee  gen- 
eral guidance  as  to  the  level  of  the  tax 
cut.  and  then  trusting  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  to  make  its  recommenda-  . 
tions  within  that  limit,  and  not  to  act 
hastily  here  on  the  floor. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  approached 
the  matter  in  a  responsible  way.  We  have 
tried  to  get  at  the  basic  provisions  of  a 
reasonable  tax  cut  at  the  $19.9  billion 
level,  and  actually,  that  could  end  up 
accelerating  the  whole  process  by  bring- 
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ing  us  more  into  line  with  the  figure  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
agreed  on. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
much  prefer  to  vote  on  the  kind  of  in- 
struction the  Senator  is  submitting  here 
after  the  Senate  has  given  us  some  idea 
of  what  it  favors,  if  it  favors  this 
amendment.  What  does  the  Senate  want 
to  do? 

In  other  words,  if  the  Senate  had  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  on  100  amendments,  and, 
having  voted  on  100  amendments,  had 
thus  proceeded  to  increase  this  bill  up 
to  $50  billion,  and  then  moved  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted  with  instructions  to 
trim  the  bill  down  from  $50  billion  to 
$20  billion,  I  suppose  we  would  at  least 
have  some  idea  as  to  what  the  Senate 
would  like  for  us  to  do. 

But  the  Senator  knows  what  usually 
happens.  What  usually  happens  on  a  tax 
cut  bill,  and  what  usually  happens  on  a 
social  security  bill,  is  that  whatever 
goodies  the  House  puts  in,  the  Senate 
adds  to  them,  and  then  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  grave  difficulty  persuading  the 
Senate  to  limit  itself  on  the  additional 
tax  cuts  that  someone  wants  to  add,  or 
the  additional  expenditiures  for  social  se- 
curity or  public  welfare  that  someone 
else  wants  to  add. 

So  the  way  we  usually  trim  these 
things  back  is  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  he  has  really  spelled  out 
the  scenario  that  led  me  not  to  take  the 
course  he  has  recommended. 

If  we  offered  100  different  amend- 
ments, trying  to  dress  up  the  bill,  we 
would  be  here  until  next  August.  What  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  Senator  is  a  dif- 
ferent course  that  can  avoid  that  kind 
of  time-consuming  tax-writing  pro- 
cedure here  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
know  the  legislation  thoroughly  now. 
They  know  what  Is  in  the  House  bill. 
They  have  listened  to  the  discussion  here 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  they  know  where 
the  legislation  is  most  vulnerable;  and  I 
think  we  would  be  accelerathig  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  were  we  to 
agree  on  a  limit  In  line  with  what  the 
House  has  already  approved,  and  then 
give  the  committee  a  maximiun  of  2  days 
to  come  back  with  legislation  that  I  think 
we  would  approve. 

The  procedure  the  Senator  has  out- 
lined, as  he  knows,  would  take  weeks 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  if  we  try  to  re- 
write all  the  amendments  he  has  refer- 
ence to  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  unfortunate  part  of  all 
that  is  that  no  matter  what  the  commit- 
tee reconamends,  someone  can  get  up 
here  and  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  a  further  tax  cut,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  that  can  be  offered  that 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  I  should 
think  there  may  even  be  some  which 
would  be  attractive  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

At  that  point  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  vote  on  the  matter,  and  If 
the  Senate  votes  for  it,  the  bill  has  been 
increased,  even  though  the  Senate  does 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  increased.  I  have 
seen  that  happen  time  and  time  again. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  either  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
or  the  Presiding  Officer.  Is  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  rec- 
ommit the  pending  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  to  report  back  within 
48  hours 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  further  correct 
that  if  all  the  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
cease  asking  for  recognition,  then  the 
Chair  would  announce  that  the  question 
before  the  Senate  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  been  considering  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  table,  not  because  I 
wanted  to  deny  anyone  the  right  to  be 
heard,  but  just  to  get  this  thing  to  a 
vote.  I  am  ready  to  terminate  my  re- 
marks, if  everyone  else  will. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  anyone  who  has  any  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  this  motion  be  denied 
the  right  to  do  so.  We  know  we  have  un- 
limited debate  here.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  the  observation  that  if  we  all  want 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  voted  on,  ail  we 
have  to  do  is  settle  down  and  let  the 
Chair  annoimce  that  that  is  the  question, 
and  have  it  voted  on.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  that  is  fine  with 
me,  but  please  understand,  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  have  my  say,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  try  to  preclude  somebody  else  from 
having  his.  I  decided  I  was  not  going  to 
make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  v,ouId  like 
to  ask  a  question.  I  have  not  inquired 
until  this  time  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  correct  in  his 
view  that  we  may  be  wasting  a  half  day 
trying  to  determine  not  to  waste  2  more 
days.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  possible  if  he  would  add  the  right 
instructions  to  this  bill  we  can  send  it 
back  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance  with 
instructions,  return  it  forthwith,  and  get 
some  action  on  it  and  perhaps  save  a  few 
days. 

I  can  understand  why  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
reluctant  to  make  any  specific  sugges- 
tions. But  I  would  ask  him  this:  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  agree, 
generally,  with  the  House-passed  bill 
which  calls  for  a  $19.9  billion  tax  cut? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Well,  yes,  I  am  more 
in  agreement  with  that  than  the  measure 
that  emerged  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

But  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  am  very  reluctant  to  try  to  re- 
write the  specific  terms  of  this  bill  here 
on  the  floor.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  it  exhaustively  as  members  of  the 
committee  have  and  I  think  that  we  are 
on  sounder  ground  to  agree  on  what  the 
overall  size  of  the  tax  reduction  should 
be,  and  then  let  the  committee  work  out 
the'specifics  In  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  seems  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  if  we  strictly  limit  the 
bill  to  tax  cut  revisions  we  might  come 
up  with  somethhig  around  $20.6  billion. 


That  would  mean  adopting  the  House- 
passed  bill,  deleting  title  IV  of  that  bill 
with  reference  to  depletion,  but  adding 
to  that  bill  the  temporary  rate  reduction 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  in 
the  Finance  Committee  last  Friday,  and 
that  would  give  us  a  total  of  $20.6  billion. 

My  point  is  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ties  us  to  the 
House-passed  bill  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  favors  that  measure,  and 
gives  no  flexibility  to  those  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  those  who  may 
wish  to  offer  specific  instructions.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  at  least,  indicated  that  that  might 
speed  up  the  process. 

It  does  occur  to  me  that  if  the  Senate 
agreed  to  strike  the  very  things  men- 
tioned generally  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  then  the 
motion  to  recomit  would  serve  notice  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and.  in  effect, 
everyone  in  this  Chamber,  that  those 
amendments  would  be  rejected  if  offered 
in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  advantage  this 
Senator  sees  in  offering  some  reasonable 
instructions  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Well,  I  can  only  say 
to  the  Senator  that  while  I  see  some  logic 
in  the  specific  proposal  he  has  made 
here,  I  can  also  see  that  we  would  get 
into  a  situation  where  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  warned 
against  is  going  to  take  place.  We  are 
going  to  start  the  amendment  process  on 
the  floor  that  would  indefinitely  delay 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  thought  about  various  alternatives 
that  we  might  pursue  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  this  cut.  While  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  some  of  the  things 
the  Senator  has  singled  out  that  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
eliminated,  I  think  that  would  just  be  the 
beginning  of  a  whole  series  of  amend- 
ments here  on  the  floor  that  could  delay 
inevitably  getting  to  a  final  consideration 
of  the  tax  bill. 

So  on  that  ground  I  would  hesitate  to 
accept  the  suggestion  the  Senator  has 
made.  It  is  not  that  I  disagree  with  the 
substance  of  what  he  Ls  proposing,  but  I 
think  it  will  simply  set  the  stage  for  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  that  would 
delay  inevitably  a  final  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis^  ,  was  on 
the  floor  when  the  chairman  indicated, 
at  least  implied,  that,  perhaps,  the  Presi- 
dent was  suggesting  that  we  delay  this  2 
more  days  by  sending  it  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska attended  the  meeting  at  the 
White  House  this  morning  that  I  was 
privileged  to  attend,  and  I  can  assure 
the  distinguished  chairman  it  Is  not  the 
intention  of  the  President  to  seek  delay. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  President  to 
urge  speedy  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
would  guess  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  concur  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President  does  want  speedy  action 
on  this  bill. 
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I  want  to  say  further  that  so  far  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  con- 
cerned, his  purpose  in  supporting  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  not  to  delay  but  to 
reduce  the  tax  cut  by  approximately  $10 
million. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
yield  for  just  one  question  and  then  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  con- 
cerned, we  can  vote.  Do  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fin- 
ance to  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
agree  to  some  instructions  that  might 
speed  up  this  process? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  think  the  best  way  to  speed  up 
the  process  is  to  vote  the  motion  down 
and  just  go  on  ahead  and  vote.  We  have 
got  an  amendment  pending  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  sooner  or  later 
anyhow,  and  I  am  talking  about  the  Hol- 
lings  amendment;  there  is  an  amend- 
ment, the  Cranston  amendment,  I  assume 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  anyway,  and  vote 
on  the  McGovem  motion,  vote  on  any- 
thing. Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, says  that  perhaps  after  several 
hundred  million  or  several  billion  dollars 
have  been  added,  then  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  instruct  the  Committee  on 
Finance  to  report  back  another  bill;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  that  is  the  procedure  the 
Senator  wants  to  follow,  yes.  At  least  we 
might  come  nearer  knowing  what  the 
Senate  would  like  to  do. 

I  would  be  in  no  position  to  know.  If  we 
are  told  to  recommit,  to  report  back  a  $19 
billion  bill,  Senator,  we  have  precious 
little  guidance  as  to  what  amendments, 
what  committee  amendments,  the  Senate 
would  agree  to  and  what  they  would  not. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  par- 
ticipated with  the  committee,  and  he  of- 
fered a  number  of  worthy  amendments. 
Most  of  what  I  would  call  the  Senator's 
offerings,  suggestions  to  the  bill,  were 
agreed  to. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  Senate  might 
not  want  to  agree  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggested.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  going  to  find  out  without  the 
Senate  voting  on  it. 

How  would  I  know  whether  the  Senate 
would  think  the  Dole  amendment  is  a 
good  idea,  is  good  or  not,  without  the 
Senate  voting  on  it?  By  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate gets  through  voting  and  tells  iis  it 
agrees  with  certain  amendments  and  dis- 
agrees with  certain  amendments,  then  we 
would  have  some  indication  as  to  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

We  are  being  told  here  that  someone 
thinks  it  is  a  bad  idea  that  the  commit- 
tee voted — and  it  is  not  of  any  particu- 
lar moment  to  me  one  way  or  the  other — 
to  say  that  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  would  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  just  like 
every  other  corporation  in  America 
would  have.  All  right.  Now,  how  do  I 
know  whether  the  Senate  wants  us  to 
recommend  dumping  that  out  or  keep- 
ing it  in?  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  tell 
us  what  it  thinks  about  that  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  proceeds  to  go  ahead  and 


add  to  the  bill  another  $10  billion,  and 
then  it  wants  us  to  try  to  decide 
how  to  reduce  from  the  bill  what 
the  Senate  itself  has  done,  that  might  be 
helpful.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot 
better,  and  more  in  line  with  the  prece- 
dents that  we  have  had  in  the  Senate,  if 
someone  wants  to  move  to  recommit  and 
report  back,  to  move  to  recommit  and 
report  back  without  this  amendment, 
that  amendment,  this  amendment,  that 
amendment,  this  amendment,  that 
amendment,  then,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
that  is  mere  pro  forma.  All  one  has  to  do, 
if  he  is  the  committee  spokesman,  is  just 
to  send  the  bill  right  up  to  the  desk  the 
way  the  motion  instructed  him  to  send 
it. 

But  when  we  have  some  committee 
amendments  that  have  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed, some  of  which  might  have  re- 
ceived favorable  treatment  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  and  some  of  which  might 
have  received  imfavorable  treatment  in 
the  morning  newspapers;  some  of  which 
might  have  received  favorable  treatment 
in  the  afternoon  newspaper,  and  some  of 
which  might  have  received  imfavorable 
treatment  in  the  afternoon  newspapers — 
and  if  we  are  just  to  recommit  and  fol- 
low the  mstructions  of  the  Washington 
Post,  I  would  think  Senators  ought  to  va- 
cate their  seats  and  ask  the  Washington 
Post  to  send  their  reporters  down  here 
and  do  their  Job  for  them,  because  I 
would  think  the  Senate  ought  to  hear  the 
argmnents  for  these  various  amendments 
and  pass  on  them.  That  is  all  I  urge. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do  about  these 
amendments. 

Now,  frankly,  in  one  respect  I  think  we 
went  a  little  too  far.  I  am  going  to  move 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  tax  considera- 
tion that  we  gave  to  a  person  who  sells 
his  old  home  to  move  into  a  larger  house 
if  the  house  he  is  moving  to  is  not  a  new 
home. 

That  would  reduce  the  amount  of  this 
bill  from  $29  billion  down  to  $27  billion. 
I  will  propose  that  myself,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  who  Is 
for  the  credit  for  buying  a  new  home, 
will  favor  that  also. 

But  now,  if  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  take  that  out.  just  take  things  out  of 
the  bill,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  take 
that  out  or  something  else  out. 

Incidentally,  I  am  told  that  Senators' 
oflBces  are  receiving  more  favorable  mall 
for  that  than  for  anything  we  did  in  the 
biU,  other  than  perhaps  this  employees' 
stockownership  plan  we  voted  for,  which 
is  receiving  tremendously  favorable  mail 
in  my  office  and  maybe  in  other  Senators' 
offices. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing,  we  hope  Senators  will  give  us 
some  indication  of  what  they  would  like 
to  have  taken  out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
3ield  for  a  question,  is  It  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  send  this  bill  back  on  this  motion 
and  instruct  the  committee  to  come  back 
with  an  amoimt  of  $19.9  billion,  they  will 
have  to  reshape  every  program  in  the 
committee  report:  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  now,  I  would  assume 
that  if  we  are  asked  to  do  that.  It  would 
be  assumed  that  the  sponsor  of  the  mo- 


tion would  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  the  committee  amendment  that  are 
preferable  to  various  things  in  the  House 
bill.  Otherwise,  why  would  one  make  that 
motion  because  the  Senate  could  just 
vote  down  the  committee  amendment 
and  be  done  with  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  did  increase  more  programs  than 
the  House? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  compelled  the  Senator  to  go 
to  the  higher  figure,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Therefore,  if  one  goes 
down  to  the  lower  figure,  one  either  has 
to  make  up  his  judgment  of  contracting 
certain  programs  that  one  Is  advocating 
or  one  would  have  to  eliminate  them 
completely;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  or  strike  out  some  of 
the  things  the  House  did. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  that  be  done  in 
48  hours? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  if  we  are  told  to  re- 
port in  48  hours,  we  will  report  in  48 
hours,  ready  or  not.  What  we  are  going 
to  report,  I  have  no  Idea.  That  Is  what  I 
would  like  to  have  instruction  on. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  no 
idea,  and  nobody  else  does? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  just  the  point,  out 
of  99  Senators  we  have  been  Instructed 
before  anybody  has  heard  the  first  argu- 
ment about  any  of  these  amendments,  we 
are  to  be  Instructed  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  blU. 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  take  It  out 
of  the  House  side,  the  Senate  side,  or 
what. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  this  gets  to  be  a  little  hard  to 
imderstand.  For  example,  we  have  had 
speeches  made  In  favor  of  this  motion, 
indeed,  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock).  The  Senator  had  an 
amendment  we  did  not  agree  to  that 
would  have  cost  us  an  extra  $3  billion. 

That  should  prove  something.  If  we 
agree  to  a  Senator's  atnendment,  he  will 
agree  that  is  not  a  wasteful  expenditure 
or  tax  cut  and  that  makes  good,  common, 
statesmanlike  activity.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  agree  to  somebody  else's 
amendment,  that  Is  a  waste  and  an  ex- 
travagance. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  of  these 
other  amendments.  We  had  one  by  one 
of  the  greatest  economizers  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth).  He  wanted  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  biU  by  $2.5  billion  by  put- 
ting back  in  something  the  administra- 
tion had  recommended  to  begin  with  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  support  for  that  in  the 
committee. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  would  simply  proceed  on  and 
get  Its  job  done. 

I  hope  the  motion  will  not  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
-views  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Some  of  those — it  was  voted  to  add 
billions  in  the  first  place — ^now  vote  for 
a  $19.9  billion  biU. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  unless  there  are 
Instructions,  It  is  a  total  wasted  effort. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  hope 
there  might  have  been  instructions,  that 
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It  would  have  been  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, back  to  the  floor.  We  might  have 
saved  2  days.  But  it  is  obvious  that  is  not 
going  to  happen  and  I  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  total  waste  of 
time  to  send  this  back  to  the  committee 
without  any  guidance  and  it  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  "good  vote"  but 
it  may  not  be  an  opportunity  to  end  up 
with  good  tax  legislation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  stlU  not 
in  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  completed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent.      

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  69  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 


Blr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Abourezk 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Allen 

Glenn 

PeU 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Scott, 

Biden 

Hatfield 

WUllam  L 

Brock 

Helms 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Burdlck 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Mansfleld 

Tower 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  McClellan 

Welcker 

Church 

McCIure 

Curtis 

McGovem 
NAYS— 68 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Beall 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hoi  lings 

Pastore 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Projcmire 

Case 

Inouye 

Randolph 

aark 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Cranston 

Javlta 

Schweiker 

Culver 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Dole 

Long 

Sparkman 

Domenicl 

MagnuBon 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mathlaa 

Stone 

Fannin 

McGee 

Symington 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Ford 

Met.cftlf 

Tunney 

Gam 

Mondale 

Wmiamn 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Yo\ing 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Moss 

NOT  VOnNO— 3 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Taft 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  . 

Mr.  MOSS  and  Mr.  HOLUNGS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 


VISIT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  had  the  first  of  two  meetings 
with  our  European  colleagues  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Scientiflc, 
Technological,  and  Aerospace  Questions 
of  the  Assembly  of  Western  European 
Union.  This  committee  Is  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Pierre  de  Montesqxiiou,  of 
France. 

Mr.  President,  our  two  committees  are 
meeting  because  we  are  interested  in 
each  other's  views  on  matters  dealing 
with  aeronautics,  space,  and  technology. 

The  Western  European  Union  was 
created  by  the  Briissels  Treaty  as  revised 
in  1954.  The  member  states  are  Belgium. 
France,  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Gier- 
many,  Italy.  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
principal  organs  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  are  a  council  and  an  as- 
sembly of  parliamentarians,  called  the 
Assembly  of  Western  European  Union. 

The  delegates  to  the  Assembly  are  from 
the  national  parliaments  of  those  coun- 
tries that  make  up  the  Union  and  are 
chosen  by  their  respective  parliaments. 

Mr.  President,  our  meeting  today  was 
an  excellent  one.  Because  of  it  I  think  we 
understand  each  other's  problems  a  little 
better.  I  am  delighted  that  these  gentle- 
men are  visiting  in  the  United  States  and 
that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  their  respective 
countries  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Membehs    of    the    Assembly    of    Western 
European  Union  VisrriNG  the  U.S.  Senate 

Name  and  country: 

P.  de  Montesquieu  (Chairman) ,  France. 

Mr.  Warren  (Vice  Chairman) ,  United  King- 
dom. 

H.  Adrlaensens  (and  Mrs.) ,  Belgium. 

H.  de  Bruyne  (and  Mrs.) ,  Belgiiun. 

R.  Carter,  United  Kingdom. 

M.  Cerneau,  France. 

P.  A.  M.  Cornellssen,  Netherlands 

R.  Fletcher,  United  Kingdom. 

R.  Hengel,  Luxembourg. 

C.  Lenzer,  F.  R.  Germany. 

J.  Lester,  United  Kingdom. 

D.  A.  T.  van  Ooijen.  Netherlands. 
J.  Osborn,  United  Kingdom. 

F.  Tomney,  United  Kingdom. 
P.  Vltter,  France. 

G.  M.  A.  M.  Hulgens  (Secretary  and  Coun- 
sellor  to  the  Committee) . 

RECESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  present  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  visiting  members  of 
the  Assembly  of  Western  European 
Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
meet  with  the  members  from  the  As- 
sembly of  Western  European  Union. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  retain 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate,  at  4:05  p.m.,  recessed  until 
4:10  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OflBcer. 


TAX  REDUCmON  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  cwitinued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refimd  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fox 
a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Kim  Wells,  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  given  access  to  the  floor  during  the 
discussion  and  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request  with  re- 
gard to  staff? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  members  of  my  staff 
be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  2166:  Dick 
Andrews,  Vince  D'Anna,  and  Pete  Wentz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Gary  Bushell  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  similar  request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Quinn,  of 
my  staff,  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  privileges  of  the  floor  be 
granted  to  Ms.  Bethany  Weidner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  know  exactly  where 
we  are,  the  Cranston  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House  bill  and  a 
HolUngs-Kennedy  amendment  has  been 
submitted,  with  some  27  or  28  other  au- 
thors or  cosponsors,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  CJranston  amendment.  We  have  de- 
bated this  for  quite  a  while  and  I  am 
prepared  to  find  out  where  we  are  and 
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what  kind  of  compromise  can  be  worked 
out  this  week.  I  am  prepared,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  to  move  to  table  that 
Cranston  amendment.  I  do  not  do  this 
precipitately. 

When  I  came  to  the  floor  this  morning, 
it  was  pretty  well  agreed  and  set  that 
we  would  not  even  be  able  to  call  up  our 
particular  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel)  had  a  small  amend- 
ment, then  Senator  Cranston  had  his 
amendment  on  oil  depletion  as  a  substi- 
tute. If  that  had  been  sustained,  Mr. 
President,  then  there  would  have  been 
no  consideration  of  the  amendment  that 
we  have  been  discussing  with  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  bipartisan 
thrust  for  the  last  10  days. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel^ 
made  a  mi.stake.  and  as  a  result  we  were 
permitted  then  to  call  ours  as  a  substi- 
tute. The  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  that  there  can  be  no  perfecting 
amendments  to  ours  as  a  substitute,  but 
there  can  to  the  Cranston  amendment.  I 
think  we  should  bring  it  to  a  head  and 
find  out  whether  we  are  going  along  with 
this  copout  to  big  oil. 

That  is  all  it  is.  They  had  a  test  and 
they  finally  crossed  the  Rubicon.  There 
were  leadership  positions  against  it  on 
the  House  side.  And  after  all  the  discus- 
sion, even  though  the  leadership  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  opposed  it,  the  leadership— the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  oth- 
ers— voted  very  decisively,  with  no  excep- 
tion, for  the  independents,  for  the  mean 
and  simple  reason  that  the  word,  in  and 
of  itself,  "independent,"  is  somewhat  of 
a  Tiyth  and  very  attractive  soimding. 

.L  ertainly  attracted  me  to  the  idea 
that  tlie  small  guy  is  trying  to  drill  more 
oil.  We  are  trying  to  increase  production 
in  America,  and  as  we  eliminate  these 
outrageous  loopholes  in  the  tax  law,  we 
do  not  want  to  cut  our  nose  ofif  to  spite 
our  face  and  diminish  production.  So  if 
there  was  some  kind  of  allowance  of  a 
reasonable  nature  for  an  independent, 
that  would  be  one  thing. 

To  come  in,  as  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment does,  at  a  level  of  3,000  barrels  and 
give  them  a  permanent  exemption;  to 
come  in  and  give  that  exemption  also  to 
the  royalty  owners,  which  even  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  com- 


ing from  Houston,  did  not  propose  over 
on  the  House  side,  and  to  propose  that 
this  amendment  also  be  given  to  the  re- 
finery owners  is  another  thing.  The  Cran- 
ston amendment,  a  sleight-of-hand 
amendment,  is  talking  about  foreign  tax 
credit  up  here.  One  looks  at  it  and  it 
seems  objective,  with  a  little  worksheet 
handed  out  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. One  says,  the  Senator  has  really 
been  deliberate  about  this. 

I  could  not  get  him  to  go  along  with 
oil  depletion.  He  would  not  even  raise  the 
question.  We  notice  that  foreign  tax 
credits  have  long  since  been  eliminated. 
The  only  reason  we  raise  the  question  of 
oil  depletion  at  this  time  is  that  it  is 
in  order,  it  is  germane,  it  has  been  voted 
on  by  a  majority  of  the  House,  decisively 
so. 

I  could  think  of  many  other  improve- 
ments in  the  area  of  tax  reform  and 
loopholes  to  be  closed.  But  we  wanted  to 
refrain  for  now. 

The  Senator  from  California  comes 
now,  and,  while  he  has  everyone  looking 
at  the  foreign  tax  credit  which  few  of  us 
disagree  with,  we  see  that  the  3,000-bar- 
rel  exemption  is  retained  for  royalty 
owners,  who  account  for  25  percent  of  it, 
but  there  is  no  drill  there,  no  little  mom 
and  pop,  no  risk  whatever,  no  investment 
whatever,  in  his  own  land.  They  merely 
get  these  tremendous  writeoffs.  It  does 
not  bring  in  one  extra  barrel  of  oil.  Also, 
we  see  there  is  an  exemption  to  inde- 
pendents with  refinery  capacity.  The 
amendment  was  patterned  and  devised 
out  of  a  scheme  over  the  weekend  to 
strike  and  close  off  all  other  amendments 
and  get  a  vote  on  a  proposal  that  is  a 
sellout. 

I  think  perhaps  if  we  have  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment, it  could  prevail.  If  that  occurs, 
then  we  can  go  ahead,  mine  could  fall 
with  it  and  we  can  call  mine  as  a  sepa- 
rate amendment.  It  could  very  well  hap- 
pen that  the  Senator  from  California 
would  move  to  table  it  in  which  case  we 
could  save  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
a  lot  of  grief. 

The  best  conferring  that  we  have  had 
is  right  there  at  that  300-barrel  level, 
that  million-doUar-a-year  producer.  My 
authority  for  that  particular  approach. 


Mr.  President,  is  none  other  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  who  said  on  March  7,  when  he 
was  asked  about  the  Wilson  amendment 
of  3,000  barrels — the  $10  million  operator 
who  would  get  a  $2.5  million  writeoff— 
"In  my  judgment.  Congressman  Wilsoh 
and  his  troops  could  have  won  on  their 
side  if  they  had  not  tried  to  make  that 
amount  that  would  be  exempt  large 
enough  so  it  would  include  some  very 
substantial  independents." 

Mind  you  me,  it  was  the  distinguished 
chairman  who  found  that  some  inde- 
pendents were  not  mom  and  pop,  but 
substantial. 

I  quote  further:  "If  they  had  kept  it 
down  to  where  you  were  talking  about  no 
more  than,  perhaps  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  oil"— there  it  is,  the  300-barrel 
level — "with  regard  to  where  the  deple- 
tion allowance  would  have  been  about 
$220,000.  I  think  they  would  have  had  a 
pretty  good  chance.  In  fact,  they  would 
have  probably  prevailed  on  the  House 
side.  So,  there  is  sentiment  on  both  sides 
for  something  like  that." 

That  is  where  I  thought  I  got  my  pres- 
ent sentiment,  but  I  do  not  have  my 
present  amendment.  In  trying  to  work 
it  out,  I  find  myself  parliamentarily 
snarled  here. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  particular 
thing  about  the  independents,  at  first  we 
were  persuaded  tfiat  an  exemption  was 
in  order.  However,  we  foimd  that  the  in- 
dependents were  getting  a  return  on 
their  investment  of  25.8  percent  last 
year.  And  that  is  after  all  those  dry 
holes. 

If  you  listen  to  this  crowd— this  is 
what  I  have  been  listening  to  all  week- 
there  are  deep  holes  and  dry  holes,  and 
all  the  holes  are  all  deeper  than  we  ever 
heard  of  before,  and  all  of  a  sudden  all 
the  rest  are  all  dry.  But  with  all  the  deep 
holes  and  with  all  the  dry  holes,  they 
still  manage  to  overcome  those  losses 
with  a  25.8-percent  return. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  list 
of  almost  60  independents,  taken  at 
random,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
shall  refer  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Gross  revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


1972 


1973 
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1972 


1973 


'1974 


Return  on 

shareholder 

equity, 

'1974 

(percent) 


Percent 

tax  rate, 

>1973 


Adot>e 

At)erde«n  Petroleum. 

Austral  Oil - 

Amare» , 

Apexco 

Argo  Petroleum 

Baruch  Foster 

Basin  Petroleum 

Buttes  Gas  &  Oil 

C*  K  Petroleum  

Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas 

Coquina 

Damson. 

Eason  Oil 

Equity  Oil- 

Felmont  Oil 

General  Crude  Oil 

Hamilton  Bros  Petroleum 

Houston  Oil  &  Minerals 

Footnotes  at  end  of  taM*. 


».55 

»0. 16 

.61 

.59 

11.9 

13.2 

2.97 

5.26 

8.59 

10.42 

3.18 

5.91 

.75 

.83 

7.9 

15.6 

19.8 

23.9 

3.8 

5.0 

9.8 

11.4 

2.04 

3.55 

4.3 

5.4 

10.1 

14.5 

2.43 

3.89 

13.4 

14.8 

42.0 

53.0 

9.1 

12.4 

4.7 

9.5 

$15.0 

1.0 

17.0 

9.0 
17.0 
12.0 

1.7 
23.0 
33.0 

9.0 
18.0 

7.0 

8.0 
21.0 

7.5 
23.0 
70.0 
17.0 
40.0 


10.45 
.07 
.94 
.33 
.78 
.40 

<SS> 
.22 

.73 

.33 

(.11) 
.68 
.11 

1.1 
.35 
.95 

1.46 
.54 
.33 


$0.55 
.01 
.74 
.84 
.96 
.84 

':^' 

1.33 
.57 
.17 
1.32 
.18 
1.34 
1.01 
1.16 
1.75 
.86 
.64 


JO.  90 

.24 
1.46 
1.30 
1.75 
1.70 

.30 
1.00 
2.20 
1.50 

.90 
2.60 

.20 
2.40 
2.00 
1.60 
3.20 
1.50 
3.60 


25.0 
9.0 
17.0 
24.0 
25.0 
30.0 
20.0 
50.0 
27.0 
17.0 
12.0 
75.0 
12.0 

2ao 
sao 

15.0 
40.0 
12.0 
75.0 
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Gross  revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


1972 


1973 


'1974 


1972 


1973 


'1974 


Return  on 

shareholder 

equity, 

'1974 

(percent) 


Percent 

tax  rate. 

=  1973 


Hudsons  Bay  Oil  &  Gas J108.0  $136.0  J160.0  J1.44  J2.07  $3.00  30.0 

Mitchell  Energy  &  Develop 34.0  48.0  75.0  1.09  1.86  2.80  32.0 

Noble  Affiliates 50.0  58.0  84.0  1.67  1.70  3.25  19.0 

North  American  Royalties 37.0  47.0  62.0  .40  .65  .75  15.5 

NumacOII  8iGas... 3.6  4.0  4.8  .38  .40  .46  10.0 

Patrick  Petroleum. 13.0  26.0  32.0  .72  1.02  1.20  21.0 

Petro.  Lewis. 8.7  14.2  11.0  1.45  2.11  1.90  15.0 

Prairie  Oil  Royalties -- 1.0  1.3  1.6  .27  .37  .42  10.0 

Pan-Canadian  Petroleum 46.0  73.0  120.0  .49  .78  1.35  36.0 

Average  return  on  equity 25.8 


12 

0 

NA 

5 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

10 


1  Estimate. 

1 1973  latest  available  year. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  These  particular  in- 
dependents are  gleaned  from  the  reports 
of  Standard  and  Pcwr.  You  go  down 
through  each  one  of  them,  and  see. 
Aberdeen  Petroleum  got  a  9-percent 
return,  and  they  paid  no  taxes  in  1973. 
Amarex,  a  24-percent  return  and  no 
taxes.  Argo  Petroleum,  30-percent  return 
on  stockholder-shareholder  equity,  and 
no  taxes.  Baruch  Poster,  20-percent  re- 
turn and  no  taxes,  and  right  on  down 
the  line  to  one  of  the  biggest  I  have  en- 
countered. General  Crude,  which  was 
called  to  my  attention  re(5ently. 

In  my  back  yard  is  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  and  while  I  was  testifying  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  just  gave  me 
the  very  devil,  and  said,  "Senator,  while 
you  are  taking  it  away  from  oil,  why 
don't  you  do  away  with  that  capital  gain 
for  timber?" 

I  said,  "If  you  give  me  the  same  treat- 
ment I  have  given  the  oil  companies,  I 
know  that  is  right." 

It  was  proved  to  me  that  very  evening 
when  I  ran  into  the  lawyer  for  Inter- 
national Paper,  and  he  said,  "Senator 
Rollings,  you  do  not  understand.  The  in- 
dependents drill  85  percent  of  the  holes." 

I  said,  "No,  sir,  they  drill  88.3  percent 
of  the  holes." 

He  said.  "Oh,  yes,"  sort  of  taken  aback 
that  we  knew  something  about  it. 

I  said,  "They  have  been  averaging,  over 
the  last  10  years,  over  15  percent." 

He  said,  "You  are  shoving  them  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  majors." 

And  I  said,  "No,  within  a  year  they 
sell  93  percent  of  what  they  find  to 
major  oil  companies." 

I  am  talking  about  what  people  are 
taking  home.  That  is  sad;  it  Is  outrage- 
ous, when  you  look  at  these  figures;  $13 
billion  they  take  home.  They  are  not  only 
taking  those  profits  home  after  taxes, 
but  they  come  around  and  say  that  every- 
body that  pays  taxes  within  the  soimd 
of  my  voice  should  diwy  up  another  $40. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  right  now.  I  will 
be  with  the  Senator  in  a  minute.  We 
have  time. 

But  what  did  they  do  with  this  deple- 
tion allowance?  I  found  that  out.  Major 
oil  sells  directly  to  their  own  refineries 
at  the  highest  price,  then  they  operate 
the  refinery  without  profit.  So  the  Inde- 
pendents just  do  not  get  into  It.  It  does 
no  pay  them  to  get  into  It,  becaxise  they 


NA— Not  available. 

Source:  Standard  and  Poor's  Stock  Reports. 


cannot  sell  at  that  vei-y  high  price,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  not  make  a 
profit.  The  refineries  are  owned  by  the 
majors,  and  they  cut  up  the  competition, 
and  they  are  using  the  tax  rebate  not 
only  to  make  undeserved  profits,  but  to 
buy  control. 

So  I  went  over  to  the  paper  company's 
lawyer  after  they  had  been  talking  about 
mom  and  pop,  and  he  said,  "Fritz,  we 
are  going  to  do  all  right  this  year." 

I  said,  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
because  the  paper  industry'  is  destroyed. 
They  have  sold  every  sawmill  in  South 
Carolina.  The  housing  industry,  the 
building  industry,  the  timber,  and  every- 
thing else  is  just  gone." 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  we  have  CJeneral 
Crude." 

I  said,  "Is  that  the  company  they  were 
just  telling  of?" 

He  said,  "Yes.  We  paid  $490  million 
for  it." 

Mom  and  pop,  at  $490  million.  Mom 
and  pop;  those  are  the  independents  they 
are  talking  about,  and  that  is  the  crowd 
that  the  Cranston  amendment  would  say, 
"Get  more  mommy  and  more  poppy,  just 
let  it  get  bigger  and  bigger."  That  $490 
million  outfit. 

The  paper  companies  like  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  know  where  to  go  to 
make  a  profit.  They  know  where  to  go 
to  get  a  writeoff.  They  go  get  in  the  oil 
business.  The  fellow  at  the  party  said, 
"You  know,  who  is  really  angry  with 
you?"  He  said,  "All  your  lawyer  friends. 
They  have  been  working  out  tax  dodges 
for  every  one  of  their  clients.  This  is 
the  biggest  bonanza  ever  to  hit  our  State. 
They  ain't  no  drilling  to  do,  no  drilling 
or  production  of  domestic  resources  and 
supplies." 

Why  are  we  sore?  Because  that  is  what 
it  has  been  used  for.  The  majors  have 
gone  to  foreign  tax  credit,  bigger  re- 
fineries, and  investments  overseas,  but 
they  are  not  into  this  at  all. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  opposed 
to  an  independent  exemption.  If  there 
are  some  truly  small  operators  there,  let 
us  give  them  a  little  chance  to  phase  out 
over  a  5 -year  period.  They  would  still  be 
making  these  returns  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  they  can  get  with  it  and  make 
their  money. 

Of  course,  we  still  have  the  problem 
of  windfall  profit. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  this  par- 
tlcxUar  colored  chart  over  here  on  the 
left — I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Ferris 
here  to  get  a  colored  chart — shows  the 


profits  resulting  from  the  prices  having 
gone  up. 

In  1973  it  was  $1.1  billion.  That  is  the 
price  oil  was  selling  at  2  years  ago  or 
less,  in  1973.  But  the  Librarj-  of  Congress 
chart  shows  they  are  going  to  get,  this 
year,  $6.4  billion  in  windfall  profits. 
That  is  at  the  48-percent  corporate  pay- 
ment of  tax  returns  at  a  48-percent  rate. 
If  we  come  in  at  the  average  which  they 
do,  of  22  percent,  they  will  get  nearer 
$10.1  biUion. 

So  when  you  take  away  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  $3  billion  from  their  windfall 
profits,  they  are  still  left  in  the  range  of 
anywhere  between  $6  billion  and  $9  bll- 
hon  in  windfall  profits.  They  are  mak- 
ing way  more  with  the  enactment  of  the 
House  measure,  with  no  phaseout,  just 
total  repeal  of  oil  depletion,  they  are 
making  three  to  four  times  more  with 
that  particular  measure  enacted  into  law 
than  what  they  did  just  2  years  ago. 

And  what  are  they  asking  us  to  do? 
They  are  asking  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  all 
these  attractive  little  gimmicks  to  ex- 
empt. They  talk  about  hearings.  We 
have  hearings  in  there  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can— I  do  not  know  where  they  came 
from— and  A.T.  &  T.,  and  all  the  big 
companies  of  America,  and  they  ran 
that  bill  right  on  up  until  they  even  got 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  he  said,  "Let  us  recommit 
this  thing."  That  Is  what  happened. 

But  they  put  this  In,  and  they  say, 
"You  should  continue,  America,  to  sub- 
sidize windfall  profits."  That  is  exactly 
what  this  oil  depletion  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
Senator's  discourse.  It  has  been  very 
good. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  the 
Senator  talks  about  after-tax  profits  and 
earnings  on  investments;  do  these  charts 
show  what  they  can  earn  on  today's  In- 
vestments, with  drilling  at  today's  costs, 
or  do  they  not  really  show  what  the 
profits  are  based  on  drilling  costs  last 
year  or  drillhigs  costs  3  years  ago,  and 
the  oil  they  found  then? 

The  point  is  that  when  the  Senator 
says  that  he  foimd  that  the  Independ- 
ents have  24-point  something  percent 
profit  on  investment,  all  that  refiects  Is 
the  value  of  that  oil  at  today's  prices,  and 
the  cost  of  the  drilling  based  on  yester- 
day's prices.  And  if  we  use  today's  cost 
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of  drilling,  which  is  the  critical  thing 
here,  as  against  today's  cost  of  oil,  we 
are  going  to  have  something  that  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  what  these  charts 
and  what  the  Senator's  24-percent  fig- 
ures show. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  the  Senator 
raises  a  point.  But  I  am  using  the  rela- 
tive percentage  return  on  stockholder, 
shareholder,  equity  that  we  discussed  as 
businessmen  within  this  body. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  First,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolinan  for  his  amendment,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  his  amendment.  I  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  when  this  mat- 
ter was  going  to  come  to  the  floor  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  He 
makes  a  point  that  if  you  drill  a  well  to- 
day, you  are  drilling  it  at  a  higher  cost 
than  you  would  have  drilled  a  year  ago 
and,  therefore,  maybe  the  rate  of  return 
you  are  making  in  1974  is  not  reflective 
of  what  you  might  make  in  1975. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
price  of  oil  has  gone  up  a  little  over  300 
percent  in  the  last  18  months  and,  obvi- 
ously, whether  you  use  the  Wholesale 
Commodity  Index  or  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  generally  prices  have  not  gone 
ansrwhere  near  Uiat  amount. 

So  it  would  suggest  to  me  that  even 
on  the  level  of  today's  costs  there  are 
very  substantial  proflts  to  the  oil 
companies. 

I  think  the  point  is.  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  sees  it, 
that  percentage  depletion  is  giving  some- 
body a  deduction  for  nothing. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Percentage  depletion, 
all  of  us  in  this  room  are  wasting  as- 
sets, I  believe,  and  anybody  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  is  a  wasting  asset, 
some  of  us  perhaps  faster  than  others. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to  give 
a  deduction  on  something  for  nothing  be- 
cause it  is  a  wasting  asset,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  everybody  in  the  Chamber 
should  get  a  22-percent  deduction  in  ad- 
dition to  everything  else  they  get. 

So  I  just  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  engaging  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  think  If  we  repeal  percentage  deple- 
tion, it  is  the  first  major  step  toward 
tax  reform.  Again  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Along  this  line,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  sitting  around  quoting 
economists,  because  they  have  not  neces- 
sarily given  us  the  best  of  Information — 
but  with  respect  to  particular  tax  meas- 
ures, this  oil  depletion  allowance  has 
gained  a  position  of  disgust  and  disre- 
gard from  virtually  every  independent 
economist,   traveling   the   gauntlet   be- 


tween conservative  and  liberal  philoso- 
phies, and  between  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic philosophies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  submitted 
last  year,  listing  some  50  to  60  different 
professors  of  economics  in  different 
schools  throughout  the  entire  coimtry, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  academic  feel- 
ing about  oil  depletion  and  where  we 
are  right  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Interest  Economics  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Congress  op  the  United  States: 
For  many  years  the  Federal  government  has 
lightened  the  tax  burden  of  the  petroleum 
and  other  extractive  Industries  by  special 
provisions  of  the  tax  code.  These  Indirect 
subsidies  have  been  one  of  the  caxises  of 
our  long-run  energy  problem.  They  have 
stimulated  production  and  consumption, 
draining  the  U.S.  of  our  oil  and  increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  And  they 
have  Inhibited  the  development  of  substitute 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  geothermal  and 
solar,  which  do  not  benefit  from  these  special 
provisions. 

One  alternative — to  keep  the  present  pro- 
visions Intact  and  add  on  a  "temporary"  ex- 
cess proflts  tax  and  a  special  Investment  tax 
credit — seems  likely  to  be  a  mlstEtke.  The  ex- 
cess profits  tax  may  Indeed  prove  temporary 
while  the  special  Investment  tax  credit 
proves  permanent,  which  has  been  the  Jils- 
tory  of  minerals  taxation.  This  would  further 
complicate  an  already  too  complicated  tax 
code,  creating  new  Inequities  and  distortions, 
further  lightening  the  oil  Industry's  tax  bur- 
den and  worsening  our  long-run  energy  prob- 
lem. On  the  contrary,  the  remedy  Is  to  sim- 
plify the  tax  code  «md  move  toward  greater 
tax  neutrality  by  eliminating  the  special 
privileges. 

We  should  ellmlnatte  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  treat  capital  expenditures 
In  the  extractive  Industries  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  in  other  Industries.  In  the  past,  pe- 
troleum companies  have  been  permitted 
to  treat  what  are  essentially  royalty  pay- 
ments and  excise  taxes  as  foreign  Income 
taxes  subject  to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  This 
practice  should  be  reformed.  If  we  eliminate 
the  special  provisions  for  the  extractive  In- 
dustries, then  It  Is  doubtful  that  we  would 
need  an  excess  proflts  tax  for  petroleum. 
Incentives  for  exploration  and  development 
should  not  be  made  in  the  tax  code.  If  such 
Incentives  are  needed,  they  should  be  made 
explicitly  on  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Allen  R.  Ferguson.  President.  Public  In- 
terest Economics  Center;  Dr.  Armen  A. 
Alchlan,  Los  Angeles.  California;  Professor 
Kenneth  J.  Arrow.  Department  of  Economics, 
Harvard  University;  Professor  Robert  T. 
Averltt,  Department  of  Economics,  Smith 
College:  Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Katharine  Com- 
an.  Professor  of  Economics.  Wellesley  College; 
Professor  Charles  A.  Berry.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Cincinnati;  Pro- 
fessor Bradley  B.  Billings,  Department  of 
Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Stanley  W.  Black,  Department  of 
Economics.  Vanderbllt  University;*  Dr.  Ge- 
rard M.  Brannon,  Research  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. Georgetown  University;  Professor 
Charles  J.  Clcchettl.  Department  of  Econom- 
icj.  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  James 
Crutchfleld.  Department  of  Economics,  Grad- 
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uate  School  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Washington;  Professor  John  H.  Cumberland, 
College  of  Business  and  Public  Adminlatra- 
tlon.  University  of  Maryland. 

Professor  Paul  Davidson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Rutgers  University;  Professor 
Robert  K.  Davis,  Department  of  Geography 
and  Environmental  Engineering,  Johns  Hop. 
kins  University;  Professor  Fred  C.  Doollttle, 
Joint  Program  In  Law  and  Economics,  Unl- 
verslty  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Duchesneau,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Maine;  Professor  Robert 
Eisner,  Department  of  Economics,  North- 
western University;  Professor  Arthur  M. 
Preedman,  Finance  Department,  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  A.  Myrick  Freeman  III,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Bowdoln  College;  Dr. 
John  W.  Puller,  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation;  Professor  Daniel  R.  Pusfeld, 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of 
Michigan;  Professor  J.  K.  S.  Gbandhl,  Finance 
Department,  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Professor  Arnold  C.  Harberger, 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Visiting  Professor  of  Economics, 
Princeton  University. 

Professor  Steve  H.  Hanke,  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Robert 
Haveman,  Department  of  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Edward  S.  Her- 
man, Finance  Department,  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Allen  V. 
Kneese.  Washington.  D.C. 

Professor  Edwin  Kuh,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; Dr.  Jack  L.  Knetsch.  Environmental  De- 
fense  Fund;  Dr.  John  V.  Krutllla,  Washing- 
tcfti,  D.C;  Professor  Wasslly  Leontiev,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Harvard  University;  Pro- 
fessor Ervln  Miller,  Finance  Department, 
Wharton  School.  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  Department  of 
Economics.  Amherst  College. 

Professor  Roger  G.  Noll,  Department  of 
Economics.  Division  of  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology*; Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Washington, 
D.C;  Professor  Charles  E.  Olson,  College  of 
Business  and  Management,  University  of 
Maryland;  Dr.  Talbot  Page,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  Washington,  DC; 
Professor  Glullo  Pontecorvo,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Ronald 
G.  Ridker,  Washington,  DC;  Professor  Stef- 
an H.  Robock,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Columbia  University;  Professor  Paul  A.  Sam- 
uelson.  Department  of  Economics,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

Professor  James  D.  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics.  Penn  State  University;  Profes- 
sor V.  Kerry  Smith.  Department  of  Economics, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Blngham- 
ton;  Professor  Robert  M.  Solow,  Department 
of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  William  Vlckrey.  McVlckar  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Charles  Waldauer,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Widener  College. 

Professor  Harvey  E.  Brazer.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Michigan;  Profes- 
sor Duane  Chapman.  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, Cornell  University;  Professor  George  M. 
Eastham,  Department  of  Economics,  Califor- 
nia Polytechnic  State  University. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Gordon,  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University;  Profes- 
sor Byron  Johnson,  Department  of  Economics. 
University  of  Colorado.  Member.  86th  Con- 
gress; Profes-sor  Warren  J.  Samuels.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Carlos  Stern.  Department  of 
Environmental  Economics,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

G.  L.  Stevenson,  Temporary  New  York  State 
Charter  Commission  for  New  York  City;  Pro- 
fessor Lester  C  Thiirow.  Department  of  Bco- 
nomlcs.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Professor  T.  Nlcolaus  Tldeman,  De- 
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partment  of  Economics,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University;  Professor 
James  Tobln,  Department  of  Economics,  Yale 
University. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  where  we  are  is 
that  we  start  with  the  House  bill.  We 
have  the  House  bill,  with  total  repeal  of 
oil  depletion.  The  only  thing  that  has 
confused  the  waters  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate  was  the  argument,  "Look,  you 
are  going  to  keep  everybody  here;  you 
are  going  to  run  over  into  the  recess  if 
you  try  to  deal  with  depletion  in  the 
Senate." 

Well,  it  took  us  a  good  week,  but  we 
settled  that  question  now,  and  we  have 
the  issue  before  our  colleagues. 

Now,  the  next  ploy  was,  "You  have  got 
to  look  out  for  mom  and  pop  and  the 
little  independents." 

We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. But  I  would  like  to  yield  to  him 
on  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
I  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
can  make  my  motion.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  generosity  in  yielding 
to  me  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  summarize  what  I  see  to  be  the 
differences  between  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
others. 

The  amendment  that  they  have  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  my  amendment  would 
totally  end  the  depletion  allowance  for 
major  oil  companies,  and  It  would  phase 
it  out  in  a  few  years  for  the  so-called 
independents. 

My  amendment  would  end  oil  deple- 
tion for  the  major  oil  companies,  just  as 
their  amendment  would.  But  it  would 
preserve  the  percentage  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance for  the  independent  producers 
up  to  a  maximum  of  3,000  barrels  a  day 
for  oil  produced. 

It  would  also  permit  the  Independent 
producer  the  depletion  allowance  for  the 
Btu  equivalent  of  natural  gas. 

The  deflnltion  of  an  Independent  Is 
very  tightly  written.  No  company  would 
qualify  if  it  owns  or  controls  any  retail 
outlets.  On  the  matter  of  refineries, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  an  independent 
would  be  able  to  own  only  one  refinery, 
no  more,  and  that  refinery  could  not 
refine  more  than  50,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  There  are  other  provisions  that 
tighten  up  considerably  this  proposal  re- 
lating to  the  Independents.  These  In- 
clude prohibiting  transfers  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  limiting  It  so  that  a 
family  cannot  multiply  Its  depletion  and 
what  amounts  to  a  minimum  income  tax 
provision  to  Insure  that  no  one  can  use 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  to  avoid  pay- 
ing any  income  taxes  at  all. 

The  other  section  of  my  amendment 
covers  something  not  covered  by  the 
House  bill  and  not  covered  by  the 
Hollings-Kennedy  amendment,  and  that 
relates  to  the  foreign  activities  of  the 
major  oil  companies.  It  would  wipe  out 


the  opportunity  of  major  oil  companies 
to  say  that  a  royalty  paid  to  the  Shah  of 
Irsin  or  to  the  leaders  of  some  other 
country  amount  to  a  tax,  and  It  would 
prevent  them  from  using  that  to  avoid 
paying  any  taxes  In  this  country. 

The  provision  would  also  eliminate 
the  opportunity  for  major  oil  companies 
to  use  DISC  to  enhance  thehr  ability  to 
export  oil.  We  do  not  want  them  export- 
ing oil  or  other  forms  of  energy. 

My  amendment  would  also  deprive 
them  of  their  present  opportunity  to 
use  their  investment  tax  credit  on  rigs 
they  take  to  or  build  In  other  countries. 
We  want  to  keep  these  rigs  at  home  to 
remain  available  for  increased  U.S.  ex- 
ploration and  production. 

A  fimdamental  reason  for  giving  an 
exemption  to  independents — even  to  the 
big  independents — and  I  grant  that  some 
are  very  big  and  very  wealthy — is  to 
maintain  the  viability  of  the  independ- 
ent sector  as  the  competitive  cutting 
edge  in  a  concentrated  industry.  Even 
these  big  independents  are  very  small 
compared  to  many  companies  In  other 
fields,  and  they  are  certainly  very  small 
potatoes  compared  with  the  giant  inter- 
national oU  companies. 

They  have  a  very  difficult  time  com- 
peting for  markets  and  competing  for 
investment  capital.  Large  quantities  of 
investment  capital  are  required  to  stay 
in  the  high-risk  business  of  exploration 
for  oil. 

Giving  a  competitive  edge  to  the  In- 
dependent will  encourage  exploration  for 
new  wells  which  we  want  in  this  country 
and,  hopefully,  these  new  wells  will  re- 
sult In  Increased  domestic  production. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  approximately  10,000  Independent 
producers  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
these  "wildcatters,"  as  they  are  called, 
drilled  more  than  85  percent  of  all  the 
exploratory  wells  In  the  United  States 
last  year. 

In  California  if  each  of  the  950  inde- 
pendents produced  an  average  of  418 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  1972.  Yet  they  ac- 
counted for  42  percent  of  all  California 
production  that  year,  in  1972. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  would  get 
more  competition,  that  we  would  prevent 
the  development  of  further  monopoly 
and,  through  that  competition,  we  would 
get  lower  prices  if  we  preserve  the  op- 
portunity for  the  independents  to  com- 
pete with  the  majors. 

One  reason  that  it  would  help  in  prices, 
apart  from  the  matter  of  competition,  is 
the  fact  that  because  they  do  not  have 
vast  ability  to  store,  because  they  do  not 
have  retail  outlets,  they  have  to  put  it  on 
the  market  and  that  is  the  way  the  price 
will  come  down. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we 
eliminated  most  competition  in  oil  pro- 
duction In  terms  of  what  would  happen  to 
price,  hi  terms  of  what  would  happen  to 
consumers,  in  terms  of  what  would  hap- 
pen in  competition,  in  terms  of  what 
would  happen  to  bigness,  the  pervasive 
bigness  of  the  institutions  and  industries 
In  our  coimtry. 

Let  me  finally  say  I  think  it  is  long  past 
time  that  we  close  the  most  glaring  loop- 
hole of  all,  the  tax  credits  on  overseas 


Investments  by  United  States  oil  com- 
panies. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  be- 
come more  energy  independent  at  home, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  continue  giving  tax 
incentives  that  promote  foreign  produc- 
tion. We  should  be  promoting  more  do- 
mestic production  Instead.  That  Is  what 
my  amendment  would  do. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  table  my  amendment,  taking 
with  it  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator    from     South     Carolina     (Mr. 

HOLLINCS;  . 

I  would  like  to  say,  when  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, spoke  at  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  said  that  he  hoped  there  would  be 
no  effort  to  attach  the  oil  depletion 
amendment  to  this  bill,  and  when  Sena- 
tor RiBicoFF  stood  up  and  said  that  he 
and  Senator  Nelson — although  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance— agreed,  I  was  against  doing  any- 
thing about  oil  depletion  on  this  bill, 
although  I,  too,  favored  eliminating 
depletion. 

But  during  the  last  week  when  I  was 
finally  compelled  to  focus  my  thoughts 
on  this,  with  the  advice  of  my  staff,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  preserving  the  de- 
pletion allowance  for  the  Independents 
makes  sense. 

When  It  became  apparent  we  were 
going  to  have  this  battie  anyway,  I  de- 
cided to  get  Into  It  In  a  way  I  thought 
most  effective,  by  offering  an  amendment 
I  believe  can  pass,  that  I  believe  can  get 
through  cloture,  that  I  believe  can  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  negotiation  with  the 
House,  and  finally  end  this  matter  of 
continual  argument  over  oU  depletion. 

I  would  like  once  again  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  to  me  so  I  could  speak 
before  he  made  his  tabling  motion.  He 
did  not  have  to  give  me  this  opportunity 
and  I  am  very  grateful. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

The  Senator  stated  in  his  earlier  re- 
marks about  the  foreign  tax  credit  as- 
pects of  my  bill  which.  Incidentally,  will 
pay  for  all  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  which 
will  result  from  exempting  the  independ- 
ents and  the  Senator  stated  we  have  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  done  that. 

For  example,  last  year  In  1974,  $10 
billion  of  foreign  tax  credits  were  carried 
forward  to  1975  and  resulted  in  a  huge 
tax  loss  to  this  coimtry. 

Now,  that  is  something  my  amendment 
is  designed  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

That  is  the  second  misunderstanding 
because  the  Senator  is  quite  right.  We 
have  not  dealt  with  the  foreign  tax  credit 
and  It  Is  so  generous  that  they  do  not 
even  use  depletion  allowance.  That  Is 
really  how  to  get  the  money  back  to  the 
United  States. 

But  I  will  yield  then  with  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  not  to  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  If  the  Senator  will 
jield,  I  Intend  to  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

It  is  true  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
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that  when  the  question  came  up,  putting 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  on  the  tax 
bill,  it  was  my  strong  feeling  at  that 
time  that  we  must  avoid  a  filibuster  and 
a  long  delay  on  a  tax  cut  bill  because 
the  economy  demanded  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  rebate  and  tax  cut  provisions. 

But  it  became  apparent  in  the  caucus 
that  the  Democrats  would  have  to  agree 
that  we  would  not  have  a  recess.  We 
should  stay  imtil  we  complete  the  bill. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  had  to- 
reach  some  sort  of  an  agreement. 

It   was   my   imderstanding   that   we ; 
agreed    that    the    Hollings    amendment 
should  have  two. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does 
become  important  that  the  Senate  join 
the  House  in  repealing,  once  and  for  all, 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  tax  loophole, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  loopholes  in 
our  tax  code.  It  has  become  the  symbol 
of  special  interest  preference  in  the 
United  States. 

Consequently,  it  Is  my  feeling,  that 
once  we  reach  a  position  where  we  are 
finally  going  to  vote  on  that  matter 
within  a  few  days,  that  we  should  try  to 
pass  the  amendment  put  forth  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  would  hope  that  when  that  is  deter- 
mined we  could  then  move  upon  the  pro- 
vision proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia on  the  foreign  tax  provisions, 
which  is  similar  to  an  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  constantly 
been  pushing  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  do  both  before  this  bill 
is  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  time  has  come  to  repeal  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  once  and  for  all.  I 
strongly  support  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment which  repeals  depletion  for  the 
major  companies  effective  January  1, 
1975,  and  phases  it  out  for  the  inde- 
pendents. 

In  short,  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
today  is  a  costly,  inefiBcient,  and  unnec- 
essary windfall  to  the  oil  industry. 

Today  our  tax  laws  permit  taxpayers 
with  oil  and  gas  income  to  deduct  from 
their  net  income  22  percent  of  their  gross 
receipts  in  determining  their  taxable  in- 
come. This  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer $2.5  billion  in  taxes  this  year  which 
will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  oil  industry 
rather  than  into  the  Treasury. 


on.  COMPANY  PROFITS  AND  TAXES 

Oil  companies  are  making  record  prof- 
its and  paying  the  lowest  taxes  of  any 
American  industry.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

As  an  industry,  the  19  largest  oil  pro- 
ducers paid  an  effective  U.S.  tax  of  6 
percent  in  1972  and  6.5  percent  in  1973. 
The  retiuTi  on  equity  for  the  industry 
those  years  rose  from  8.6  to  15.9  percent. 
The  rough  estimates  for  1974  show  the 
return  on  equity  will  be  around  20  per- 
cent. In  fact,  a  survey  of  75  independents 
showed  an  average  rate  of  return  of  25 
percent.  Major  companies  are  reporting 
lower  returns  because  of  an  accounting 
change — from  FIFO  to  LIFO — which  re- 
duced their  paper  profits  on  oil  already 
held  in  reserve. 

Oil  companies  posted  record  profits  for 
1973,  up  53  percent  from  1972,  and  prof- 
its for  1974  have  soared  even  higher.  The 
12  largest  oil  companies  showed  an  aver- 
age increase  of  53  percent  in  their  esti- 
mated profits. 

As  the  following  chart  indicates  the 
earnings  per  share  of  the  major  com- 
panies are  up  dramatically: 


Company  name 

1972 

1973 

(est.) 
1974 

1973-74 
percent 
increase 

Arco 

Exxon... 

Continental 

Cities  Service 

.      3.31 
.      6.82 
.      3.37 
.      3.71 
.      3.22 
.      2.68 
.      3.27 
.      3.86 
.      3.02 
.      5.65 
.      2.15 
.      1.65 

4.95 
10.91 

4.79 
5.05 
4.97 
3.66 
4.75 
4.94 
7.95 
8.34 
4.11 
2.04 

10.30 

13.90 

6.85 

8.00 

5.65 

7.05 

6.10 

8.70 

11.25 

11.75 

5.20 

3.50 

108.0 
27.4 
43.0 
58  4 

SoCal 

Standard  Oil  Indiana... 

Texaco 

Shell 

Royal  Dutch 

13.7 
92.6 
28.4 
76.1 
41  5 

Mobil 

Gull 

So.  Ohio 

49.3 
26.5 
7.15 

Average. 

53.0 

In  1973,  for  example,  before  tax  profits 
from  oil  production  amounted  to  $4.7 
billion.  The  tax  under  present  law 
amounted  to  $700  million,  leaving  an 
aftertax  profit  of  $4  billion.  If  the  deple- 
tion allowance  is  repealed  effective  Jan- 
uary 1975,  the  oil  companies  will  still 
realize  an  aftertax  profit  of  $6.6  billion — 
somewhat  lower  than  the  1974  windfall 
profits  but  much  higher  than  in  previous 
years. 

I  include  a  chart  showing  the  profit 


and  tax  picture  of  the  oil  industry  be- 
fore and  after  repeal  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


1973    1974    1975    1976    1977    1978   1979 


Belore  tax  profit 
from  oil  pro- 
duction (dol- 
lar billions)...    4.7    10.6    11.3    12.0    12.7    13.5    14  8 

Tax  under  pres- 
ent law 7      1.6      1.7      1.8      1.9     2.0     2.2 

Additional  tax 
from  repeal  of 
depletion  as  of 
January  1975 0         3.0     3.2      3.5     3.7     3.8 

After-tax  profit..    4.0     9.0     6.6     7.0     7.3     7.8     8  8 


In  short,  the  oil  industry  will  continue 
to  make  large  profits,  even  after  repeal. 

EveiT  individual  and  corporation  must 
pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  The  corporate 
tax  rate  is  48  percent.  But  because  of 
loopholes  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  average  effective  tax  rate  for 
the  largest  major  oil  companies  in  1974 
was  5.99  percent.  This  is  one -third  the 
rate  at  which  most  working  Americans 
pay  their  taxes. 

I  include  a  chart  indicating  the  effec- 
tive tax  rates  of  the  major  oil  companies 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Federal  tax  rates  paid  by  largest  oO  com- 
panies— 1974 
[Source:  U.S.  Oil  Week] 

Percent 

Ashland 32.4 

Kerr-McGee  23.8 

Getty   22.6 

Shell 21.6 

Sun 13.2 

Phillips   ^ 12.9 

Standard   of   Ohio 12.8 

Standard  of  Indiana 10.2 

Cities  Service 8.3 

Conoco 8.2 

Amerada  Hess 7.6 

Marathon 7.5 

Exxon 6.6 

Union 6.4 

Arco   3.7 

SoCal   2.0 

Texaco .         _.    1.7 

Mobil    1.3 

Gulf 1.2 

Average  5.09 

The  tax  picture  for  the  independents  is 
the  same  as  for  the  majors.  The  inde- 
pendent producers  are  not  overtaxed  as 
the  following  random  sampling  of  inde- 
pendents indicates: 


RANDOM  SURVEY  OF  SMALL  PUBLICLY  OWNED  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 


Gross  revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


Return  on 
shareholder  equity 


Percent, 


Adobe _ 

Aberdeen  Petroleum 

Austral  Oil , "'.. 

Amarex 

Apexco.... 

Argo  Petroleum 

Baruch  Fester 

Basin  Petroleum 

Buttes  Gas  &  Oil 

C  &  K  Petroleum 

Consolidated  Oil  &  Gas 

Coquina ^, 

Damson _ ' 

Eason  Oil 

Equity  Oil 

Felmont  Oil 

General  Crude  Oil 

Hamilton  Bros.  Petroleum 

Houston  Oil  S  Minerals 

Footnotes  It  end  of  table. 


1972 

1973 

'1974 

$8.55 

$10. 16 

$15.0 

.16 

.59 

1.0 

11.9 

13.2 

17.0 

2.97 

5.26 

9.0 

8.59 

10.42 

17.0 

3.18 

5.91 

12.0 

.75 

.83 

1.7 

7.9 

15.6 

23.0 

19.8 

23.9 

33.0 

3.8 

5.0 

9.0 

9.8 

11.4 

18.0 

2.04 

3.55 

7.0 

4.3 

5.4 

8.0 

10.1 

14.5 

21.0 

■  2.43 

3.89 

7.5 

13.4 

14.8 

23.0 

42.0 

53.0 

70.0 

9.1 

12.4 

17.0 

4.7 

9.5 

40.0 

1972 

1973 

'  1974  ' 

1974(percent) 

tax  raie 
•1973 

$0.45 

$0.55 

$0.90 

25.0 

14 

.07 

.01 

.24 

9.0 

0 

.94 

.74 

1.46 

17.0 

0 

.33 

.84 

1.30 

24.0 

0 

.78 

.96 

1.75 

25.0 

NA 

.40 

.84 

1.70 

30.0 

0 

<SS> 

(.04) 

.30 

20.0 

0 

.22 

.41 

1.00 

50.0 

0 

.73 

1.33 

2.20 

27.0 

0 

.33 

.57 

1.50 

17.0 

0 

(.11) 

.17 

.90 

12.0 

0 

.68 

1.32 

2.60 

75.0 

0 

.11 

.18 

.20 

12.0 

0 

1.1 

1.34 

2.40 

20.0 

10 

.35 

1.01 

2.00 

30.0 

10 

.95 

1.16 

1.60 

15.0 

NA 

1.46 

1.75 

3.20 

40.0 

15 

.54 

.86 

1.50 

12.0 

NA 

.33 

.64 

31 60 

75.0 

0 
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Gross  Revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


Return  on 
shareholder  equity 


1972 


1973 


>  1974 


1972 


1973 


Percent. 

tax  rate 

>  1974  1  1974(percent)  «  1973 


Hudsons  Bay  Oil  &  Gas log  q  usq  160  0  144  2  07  ^  «l 

Mitchell  Energy « Development 340  48  0  75  0  109  isfi  Im 

Noble  Affiliates             ^g;^  ^j^  ^;8  ^  \f  Z-M 

North  American  Royalties 37.0  47.O  62.0  «Q  'ies  75 

NumacOil&Gas 35  40  40  »  •;„  •(? 

Patrick  Petroleum uo  zto  32:o  M  Tof  IM 

Petro  Lewis...- gy  142  no  145  iVf  \Sn 

Prarie  Oil  Roalties ""  Jq  13  ifi  27  \\  '« 

Pan-Canadian  Petroleum 45:0  73:0  120:0  %  .78  i.U 

Average  return  on  equity '       ' 


30.0 
32.0 
19.0 
15.5 
10.0 
21.0 
15.0 
10.0 
36.0 


12 

0 

NA 

5 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

10 


25.8 


>  Estimate. 

>  1973  latest  available  year. 

INEQUTTT  OF  THE  OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  was  en- 
acted in  1926  to  allow  oil  companies  to 
take  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  the  finite 
supply  of  oil  that  was  being  used  up.  The 
percentage  depletion  allowance,  how- 
ever, enables  its  beneficiaries  to  recover 
their  costs  as  many  as  15  times  over. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  depreciation 
rules  applicable  to  any  other  business 
which  limits  its  cost  recovery  to  once 
and  once  only. 

One  of  the  greatest  inequities  in  the 
depletion  allowance  is  that  the  higher 
the  price  of  oil,  the  higher  the  Federal 
subsidy. 

In  1973,  the  average  price  of  oil  was 
$3.90  per  barrel.  Today  that  oil  is  selling 
for  an  average  rate  of  $7.50  per  barrel. 
The  current  price,  caused  by  shortage 
and  market  pressures,  has  given  the  oil 
industry  a  windfall  profit  of  $3.60  per 
barrel.  In  fact,  the  aftertax  profits  of 
the  oil  industry  will  add  up  to  an  esti- 
mated $9  billion — more  than  double  the 
1973  record  profits  of  $4  billion. 

As  prices  rise,  the  benefits  of  deple- 
tion rise  because  the  deduction  is  a  fiat 
percentage  of  income.  Thus,  oil  com- 
panies get  it  both  ways — as  they  demand 
higher  and  higher  record  profits  on  one 
side,  their  tax  subsidies  increase  propor- 
tionately on  the  other.  The  depletion  al- 
lowance cost  the  Treasury  $1.7  billion  in 
1972  which  rose  to  an  estimated  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1974,  and  this  year  will  probably 
cost  more  than  $3  billion. 

OIL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE ECONOMICALLT 

U.\ JUSTIFIED  AND  NO  INCENTIVE  TO  EXPLORE 

If  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was 
designed  to  encoiu-age  exploration  and 
drilling,  it  was  designed  poorly  and  in- 
efficiently and  is  economically  unjusti- 
fied in  today's  oil  economy. 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers does  not  encourage  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tion wells  strike  oil,  depletion  benefits 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling. 

Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend  money 
drilling  in  existing  oilfields  to  be  certain 
of  receiving  the  oil  depletion  subsidy.  The 
main  effect  of  the  allowance  is  to  encour- 
age overdrilling  in  known  oilfields.  A  pro- 
ducer can  use  the  allowance  to  wipe  out 
a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  net  income 
on  a  well  before  tax  computation.  This 
means  that  the  biggest  benefit  of  the  sub- 
sidy goes  to  the  most  profitable  wells. 


NA— Not  available. 

Source:  Standard  &  Poor's  stock  reports. 


The  allowance  may  actually  operate 
to  discourage  producers  from  operating 
less  profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The 
stripper  well  operator,  producing  less 
than  10  barrels  a  day,  gets  the  short  end. 

He  is  forced  to  pump  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  have  more 
money  to  buy  up  and  gain  control  of  most 
of  the  stripper  well  operation. 

ECONOMIC    JUSTIFICATION 

Even  if  we  accept  the  premise  that 
the  allowance  was  justifiable  at  one  time 
the  new  economics  of  the  oil  industry 
make  the  loophole  unjustifiable  today. 

In  the  preembargo  days  when  oil  was 
selling  at  $3.50  a  barrel,  the  value  of  de- 
pletion on  the  barrel  was  77  cents. 

Today  old  oil  sells  at  $5.25  a  barrel  and 
thus  the  depletion  shelter  is  worth  $1.15 
for  old  oil. 

For  "new"— -released"  and  "stripper 
well"— oil  v.hich  is  selling  at  $10.50  a 
barrel,  the  depletion  allowance  is  now 
worth  S2.31  a  barrel. 

For  "weighted  average  U.S.  price"  oil 
at  $7.50  a  barrel  the  depletion  shelter  is 
worth  $1.65  a  barrel. 

And  for  independents  oil  which  sells  at 
$8.80  a  barrel,  the  shelter  is  worth  $1.17 
a  barrel. 

I  include  a  chart  clarifying  and  ex- 
plaining the  figures  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

A.  Pre-embargo: 

Price  per  barrel  equals  $3.50. 

Value  of  depletion-shelter  equals  $( 

B.  Today: 

1.  "Old  oil"  equals  $5.25  per  barrel. 
New    Income    equals    $5.25    minus 

equals  $1.75  per  barerl    (equals  2  27 
0.77). 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $5.25  times  0.22 
equals  $1.15  per  barrel. 

2.  "New"  (released  and  "stripper  well") 
equals  $10.50  per  barrel. 

New  Income  equals  $10.50  minus  $3.50 
equals  $7.00  per  barrel  (equals  9.1  times 
0.77). 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $10.50  times  0.22 
equals  $2.31  per  barrel. 

3.  "Weighted  average  U.S.  price"  equals 
$7.50  per  barrel. 

New  Income  equals  $7.50  minus  $3.50 
equals  $4.00  per  barrel  (equals  6.2  times 
0.77). 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $7.50  times  0.22 
equals  $1.65  per  barrel. 

4.  Independents'  price  equals  $8.80  per 
barrel. 

New  Income  equals  $8.30  minus  $3.50 
equals  $5.30  per  barrel  (equals  6.9  times  0.77) . 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $5.30  times  0.22 
equals  $1.17  per  barrel. 


1.77. 


$3.50 
times 


In  summary,  to  the  extent  that  per- 
centage depletion  is  a  tax  subsidy  to  en- 
courage the  exploration  and  production 
of  oil,  it  no  longer  is  economically  justi- 
fiable. This  lost  incentive  is  more  than 
made  up  for  the  astronomical  Increases 
in  oil  prices  following  the  1973  Arab  em- 
bargo. Even  at  the  lowest  current  price 
level — the  old  oil  price  of  $5.25  per  bar- 
rel— the  price  increase  represents  over 
twice  the  amount  which  percentage  de- 
pletion provided  as  a  subsidy  2  years  ago. 
And.  on  the  average,  the  price  increases 
of  all  oil  represent  over  five  times  the 
value  of  percentage  depletion  before  the 
embargo. 

NO   INCENTIVE    TO    EXPLORE 

As  I  previously  noted  the  depletion 
allowance,  if  anything,  overencourages 
drilling  in  proven  fields  since  the  allow- 
ance is  available  only  tor  producing  wells, 
not  for  dry  holes. 

Depletion  is  not  necessary  to  attract 
new  capital  for  expanded  drilling. 

The  average  return  on  shareholder 
equity  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  9 
percent  in  19'72:  15  percent  in  1973;  and, 
experts  estimate,  will  be  as  high  as  19  to 
20  percent  in  1974.  Indeed,  last  year,  bus- 
iness was  so  good  and  the  commitment 
of  the  majors  to  energy-independence 
so  lacking  that  Gulf  Oil  Co.  was  negotiat- 
ing to  buy  the  Ringling  Brothers-Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  Circus  and  Mobile  Oil 
Co.  was  able  to  buy  out  the  Marcor, 
which  owns  the  Montgomery-  Ward  de- 
partment stores.  Tax  subsidies  to  the  oil 
industry  such  as  percentage  depletion 
helped  to  put  these  major  companies  in 
the  position  to  use  tax-sheltered  dollars 
for  these  purposes: 

A  recent  survey  of  75  independent  oil 
and  gas  producers  showed  a  1974  aver- 
age return  on  equity  capital  of  23  per- 
cent compared  to  an  overall  1974  average 
for  all  manufacturing  industries  of  14 
percent — and  this  estimate  takes  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  drilling  dry  holes: 

Industry  expansion  has  been  hindered 
primarily  by  a  shortage  of  tubular  goods, 
drilling  rigs,  and  other  necessary  field 
equipment; 

Even  without  percentage  depletion, 
both  the  majors  and  the  independents 
will  have  the  exploration  incentive  pro- 
vided by  the  allowance  of  an  immediate 
WTite-off  of  intangible  drilling  costs— 
which  allows  about  70  percent  of  the  cost 
of  successful  wells  to  be  deducted  imme- 
diately rather  than  capitalized— periodic 
depreciation — as  is  required  of  other  in- 
dustries ; 
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During  the  last  5  years,  exploratory 
drilling  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined by  more  than  50  percent.  Deple- 
tion, then,  has  cost  billions  while  the 
level  of  domestic  oil  reserves  remains  rel- 
atively constant; 

The  new  high  price  of  oil  is  itself  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  drill; 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  the  Treasury  cost  of  percentage 
depletion  goes  to  landowners  through 
royalty  income  shelters.  Landowners  do 
no  exploring  and  incur  no  risks;  so,  to 
the  extent  the  percentage  depletion  sub- 
sidy goes  to  them,  it  contributes  not  one 
iota  to  an  exploratory  "incentive." 

To  the  extent  that  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  percentage  depletion  is  an 
effective  incentive,  it  discriminates  in 
favor  of  oil  and  gas  and  against  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  such  as  solar  energy 
for  which  there  is  no  tax  subsidy  at  alL 

Windfall  profits  are  not  necessary  in 
order  to  finance  investment  in  the  search 
for  more  energy.  In  fact,  the  present 
profit  situation  in  the  industry  is  so  good 
that,  even  with  depletion  repealed,  the 
industry  will  continue  to  have  easy  access 
to  America's  capital  markets. 

One  final  argimient  must  be  dealt  with. 
That  is,  that  depletion  will  increase  the 
price  of  gasoline. 

Under  previous  price  conditions,  there 
may  have  been  some  danger  that  gas- 
oline prices  would  increase  as  a  result 
of  eliminating  the  depletion  allowance. 
To  some  extent,  the  depletion  allowance 
may  have  subsidized  lower  gasoline  prices 
In  the  past.  However,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, gasoline  prices  are  being  set 
by  the  price  of  oil.  As  long  as  we  are 
paying  $10  per  barrel  for  imported  oil, 
uncontrolled  domestic  oil  will  sell  for  a 
similar  price.  Removing  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  will  not  increase 
that  price.  It  will  merely  lower  the  inor- 
dinate profits  that  result  from  it. 

The  days  of  the  oil  depletion  must 
come  to  an  end.  In  its  place  we  need  a 
rational  energy  policy  which  produces 
benefits  to  the  American  people  com- 
mensurate with  the  tax  dollars  we  use 
for  this  purpose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  repealing  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  correct.  At  the  time  we 
were  talking  in  the  early  stages  before 
any  discussion  of  oil  depletion  on  the 
Senate  side,  we  had  a  pretty  good  signal 
from  the  House  side  and  thought  it 
would  never  be  raised  and  tried  to  cut 
out  unnecessary  argument. 

The  House  having  now  acted  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota's  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY)  proposal  attached  to  the  debt 
limit  bill,  in  June  of  last  year— led  us 
to  believe  we  were  dutyboxmd  to  bring 
this  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Now,  if  we  do  call  up  my  amendment, 
then  I  suggest  we  call  it  because  it 
would  fall  as  a  substitute,  call  it,  lay  it 
down,  file  a  cloture  motion  and  then 
yield  so  we  could  go  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Not  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  manager. 


Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  accord  the  Senator  a  vote  on  his 
amendment. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Senator  has  his  amendment,  If  he  wants 
it  voted  on,  he  has  it  just  exactly  where 
it  ought  to  be  to  be  voted  because  he 
has  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

At  this  moment  the  Senator  can  mod- 
ify his  amendment  any  way  he  wants 
to.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No.  but  I  understood 
from  the  Parliamentarian  perfecting 
amendments  are  not  in  order  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  not  the  Rollings  amend- 
ment the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
these  parliamentary  inquiries  that  are 
right  to  the  point,  we  can  take  those 
only  by  unanimous  consent.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  just  by  unanimous  consent 
mark  up  a  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  to  get  this  straight, 
my  understanding  is  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  the  pending  amendment 
and  if  the  Senator  is  not  happy  with 
his  amendment,  he  can  perfect  it.  The 
Senator  can  do  what  he  wants  to  with 
that  amendment:  just  change  it  any  way 
he  wants  to  change  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  can  confuse  others,  but  I  refuse 
to  become  confused  by  him,  that  is  why 
we  are  here.  Now,  the  Senator  does  not 
understand,  but  I  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  not  know 
that  he  can  modify  his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  the  floor  and  I 
will  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out,  SIS  I  understand  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  at  this  moment,  I 
would  be  in  a  position  to  modify  the 
Cranston  amendment  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Now,  the  foreign  tax  credit  as  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  does  not 
change  in  accordance  with  domestic  law 
as  domestic  corporations  are  handled. 
It  raises  $460  million,  whereas  there  is  at 
the  present  time  a  $2  billion  foreign  tax 
credit  loss  as  a  result  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies' characterizing  their  present  income 
as  a  foreign  source  Income. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  have 
ready  an  amendment  to  the  Cranston 
amendment  on  foreign  credit.  I  person- 
ally would  hope  we  could  go  ahead  and 
proceed  much  In  the  fashion  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  has  Indicated,  take 
these  matters  up  individually  on  their 
merits  and  work  it  out. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  one  item 
where  we  should  work  out  a  solution,  if 
possible.  The  foreign  tax  credit  matter 
is  another  item  that  is  a  very  clearcut 
item.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand. 

I  think  the  Senate  would  certainly  fol- 


low that  procedure  on  foreign  tax  credit, 
which  we  can  raise  $2  billion,  $1  billion, 
or  $160  million,  which  Is  the  Cranston 
procedure. 

DISC  is  another  matter.  I  would  hope 
in  some  way  we  could  come  back  and 
have  an  individual  vote. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  enough  for 
most  people  to  follow  what  is  going  on  in 
any  one  of  these  Items  without  confusing 
them. 

I  am  perfectly  content  to  vote  any  way 
the  Senator  does.  I  think  I  understand 
what  is  being  done,  but  I  do  not  think  It 
is  quite  that  dear  to  a  majority  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WeU,  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  it  Is  not  clear.  It  Is  a  con- 
fusing situation  because  of  the  position 
we  worked  ourselves  Into,  but  if  we  get  a 
test  vote  here,  we  might  well  be  working, 
if  Senator  Cranston  prevails  in  the  per- 
fecting amendments,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, otherwise  bring  down  a  compro- 
mise and  try  to  perfect  it. 

Then  that  will  be  apart  from  any  for- 
eign tax  credit  and  Direct  Investment 
Sales  Corporation,  and  all  the  other  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Cranston  amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  If  so,  what  would 
that  perfecting  amendment  do? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  not  offering  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
might  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 
WUl  that  protect  the  truly  small  inde- 
pendent? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  We  have  been 
trying  to  work  to  get  a  consensus  on  the 
Senator's  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  in  line  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
talking  about  in  the  television  Interview, 
about  the  mlUion-doUar  operator.  That 
is  stUl  pretty  big.  But  that  Is  the  smaU 
independent. 

We  were  trying  to  get  together  some 
of  the  votes  and  then,  bang,  this  came 
out  of  the  blue  and  got  us  Into  the  foreign 
Investment  tax  credit,  the  direct  sales 
tax  credit,  and  so  forth.  I  am  trying  to 
clear  the  decks  to  work  back  to  our  orig- 
inal Intent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wlU  point  out  to  the  dis- 
tingidshed  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina— and  he  has  touched  on  this  point- 
that  the  world  "independent"  needs  re- 
deflnltlon. 

I  wIU  state,  as  I  stated  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  In  the  State  of  Kansas 
we  have  some  10,000  weUs  that  produce 
less  than  1  barrel  a  day,  and  of  Kansas 
total  42,000  wells  the  average  dally  pro- 
duction Is  less  than  4  barrels  a  day.  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina would  not  suggest  that  these  are 
the  large  giants  that  we  hear  about. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  there  are 
truly  Independent  operators  that  deserve 
special  consideration  If  we  are  concerned 
about  an  energy  crisis.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  capital,  and  If  we  are  con- 
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cemed  about  keeping  these  real  inde- 
pendents in  business. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished coUeague. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  HawaU. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  advise  the  Senate  if  he 
Is  willing  to  yield  the  floor  after  this  vote 
to  permit  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations to  bring  up  the  long-awaited  for- 
eign aid  bUl? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  I  will  go  along 
with  the  manager.  Ask  him.  Re  is  the 
manager  of  the  biU. 

I  was  trying  to  have  a  chance  to  lay 
this  before  the  Senate  and  file  a  cloture 
motion  so  everyone  would  know  where  we 
are. 

It  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

If  Senator  Cranston  prevails,  we  woiUd 
have  to  put  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
his  particiUar  amendment,  and  then  the 
Senator  would  be  asking  him  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  tide  nimibers  presented  as  to  the 
yield  on  equity  by  the  independents. 

I  have  the  document  the  Senator  has 
utilized  which  is  entitled  "A  Random 
Survey  of  SmaU  PubUcly  Owned  U.S.  OU 
and  Gas  Producers." 

It  Is  an  hiterestlng  thing  about  this 
random  survey  that  we  have  almost  40 
percent  of  the  alphabet  missing. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  find  that  weU  over 
one-third  of  those  companies  that  are 
listed  in  the  survey  have  over  3,000  bar- 
rels a  day  and,  therefore,  would  be  lim- 
ited by  this  particular  3,000-barrel 
amendment,  by  the  one  I  have  introduced 
which  is  at  the  desk,  and  by  the  one  Sen- 
ator Cranston  has  Introduced. 

So  I  do  not  really  beUeve  that  survey  is 
representative  In  trying  to  show  what  the 
yield  Is. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  says  that  he  Is  op- 
posed to  depletion.  I  am  opposed  to  deple- 
tion for  the  majors,  too. 

I  am  wUUng  to  limit  the  foreign  tax 
write-off  and  change  the  accounting 
practices  of  the  majors,  which  I  think 
have  aUowed  them  to  do  some  of  the 
financing  of  some  of  their  foreign  pro- 
duction at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

But  I  think  it  ought  to  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  as  I  understand  his  state- 
ment, is  really  against  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  on  the  smaller  companies. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  imderstand  he  is 
also  concerned  about  the  practices  that 
allow  capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  timber. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  I  may  continue  on 
this  point,  please,  when  we  talk  about  In- 
dependents, I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  say- 
ing that  these  are  poor  people.  That  Is 
not  the  representation.  Second,  that  is 
not  the  representation  I  am  making. 

However,  let  us  look  at  them  In  rela- 
tion to  the  major  companies.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  viable  competitor,  then  If 
you  are  talking  about  drlUIng  a  15,000- 
loot  well  It  can  cost  $1  million. 


At  the  present  time,  the  Independent  Is 
drUling  more  of  the  exploratory  wells, 
than  the  major.  He  has  to  be  a  viable 
competitor.  That  means  he  has  to  be 
capable  of  taking  a  $1  mUlion  loss  if  he  is 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that  kind  of  com- 
petition. 

That  is  why  I  think  you  have  to  have  a 
limitation  on  size  at  3,000  barrels. 

As  has  been  stated  here,  the  inde- 
pendent has  done  about  80  percent  of 
the  wells;  he  has  drilled  over  80  percent 
of  the  completions;  he  has  found  most 
of  the  new  fields.  He  takes  the  big  risk. 

The  major  is  the  one  who  has  been 
developing  production  which  has  already 
been  found  and  stepping  out  on  the  dis- 
covered reserves. 

We  are  not  going  to  keep  this  Inde- 
pendent In  the  business  unless  he  has  the 
depletion  allowance,  in  my  opinion. 

I  know  years  ago  we  could  go  to  some 
of  these  trade  associations  and  find  peo- 
ple of  aU  ages  working  in  them.  We  are 
talking  about  trade  associations  in  the 
oil  industry.  But  over  the  last  few  years, 
we  did  not  find  any  young  people  going 
Into  that  business.  Now  we  are  seeing 
them  come  back  Into  the  bu.siness. 

If  we  are  going  to  develop  self-suffi- 
ciency hi  this  country,  that  means  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  drilling 
these  exploratory  wells. 

Let  me  say  the  easy  reserves  have  been 
found.  The  weUs  they  are  drilling  now 
are  deeper  weUs.  The  cost  of  drUling  a 
4,800-foot  weU  Increased  450  percent  in 
a  period  of  10  years.  That  was  before  the 
embargo. 

Now  let  me  relate  what  has  happened 
just  since  the  embargo.  The  cost  of  driU- 
Ing  a  4,800-foot  weU  has  doubled  since 
the  embargo  was  placed,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  embargo  to  this  period  of 
time.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  find  this 
oil,  and  why  It  is  very  expensive  to  find  It. 

I  will  say  what  will  happen. 

Some  say  some  of  these  Independents 
are  people  of  wealth,  and  some  of  them 
are.  But  they  do  not  have  to  stay  In  this 
business.  What  they  wlU  do  Is  look  at 
the  final  bottom  line.  With  the  depletion 
allowance  gone,  and  being  In  a  high-risk 
business,  they  are  going  to  pick  up  their 
chips  and  seU.  They  are  going  to  sell  out 
to  the  major.  That  Is  who  they  wIU  sell 
out  to. 

The  majors  are  then  going  to  have  all 
the  business,  and  I  think  that  Is  wrong. 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Independents. 

Let  me  tell  you  this,  I  have  owned  an 
interest  In  a  few  small  Independent  serv- 
ice stations  along  with  my  brother.  I 
am  telling  you,  the  majors  are  tough 
competition.  We  did  not  have  the  kind 
of  capital  to  sustain  that  kind  of  com- 
petition, so  we  sold  out,  and  we  sold  out 
to  the  majors. 

I  have  been  down  that  road.  That  Is 
what  I  think  is  going  to  happen  to  your 
independents  in  this  country  If  you  take 
the  depletion  away  from  them. 

Again,  I  am  for  taking  it  away  from 
the  majors,  both  overseas  and  domestl- 
caUy.  I  am  for  putting  a  limitation  on 
the  foreign  tax  credits. 

I  am  also  saying  to  that  Independent 


producer  that  he  has  to  plow  it  back  into 
the  ground  to  help  develop  the  reserves 
of  this  country,  to  develop  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  this  coimtry  in  energy,  so  that 
we  are  not  going  to  find  ourselves  held 
political  hostage  to  a  group  of  Middle 
East  countries  on  our  foreign  poUcy. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
crucial  issue  here,  and  I  strongly  support 
the  Idea  that  we  keep  this  independent 
in  business. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Bruce  Thompson, 
of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port that  my  friend  from  Texas  referred 
to  was  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Monday  a  week  ago.  He  does 
not  refer  to  inaccuracies.  Re  says  It 
looks  funny  that  all  the  alphabet  is  not 
there.  There  are  some  companies  left  out. 
Those  who  had  refineries  were  Intentlon- 
aUy  left  out.  When  he  talks  about  the 
3,000  barrels,  aU  over  3,000  barrels,  there 
are  only  124  producers  of  the  10,000. 

Finally,  we  go  to  the  dispassionate 
voice  of  one  who  may  have  owned  or 
not;  but  here  is  Fortune  Magazine  and 
Barron's  Financial,  from  which  I  quote 
"The  New  OU  Rush  In  Our  Own  Back- 
yard," in  June  of  last  year: 

These  are  tremendous  times  for  inde- 
pendent oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have 
ever  known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of 
increasing  hardship 

That  Is  when  the  Senator  from  Texas 
was  In  there,  under  that  hardship — 

spectacular  higher  prices  for  oil  and  gas 
have  suddenly  thrust  the  independents  Into 
a  new  prosperity. 

This  Is  from  Barron's  Financial 
Weekly  dated  just  3  months  ago,  in 
December: 

At  the  moment,  the  independents  are  en- 
joying their  greatest  proeperlty  within  mem- 
ory  as  the  result  of  towering  oil  and  gas 
prices.  Unlike  the  big  International  com- 
panies, they  do  not  have  extensive  Interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax 
and  royalty  collectors  of  OPEC  countries.  Nor, 
since  they  are  unburdened  with  refineries 
and  marketing  organizations,  are  they 
plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and 
crude  allocation  difficulties  which,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventory  profits 
piled  up  in  the  early  months  of  this  year 
by  the  integrated  concerns. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  wUl  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  high 
prices  have  created  tremendous  windfall 
profits  for  oil  companies.  The  size  of  the 
windfalls  Is  so  large  that  the  numbers 
are  hard  to  grasp  and  1974  proflts  on  do- 
mestic oil  production  alone  were  over  $9 
bUllon  after  taxes.  These  windfall  prof- 
Its  were  in  large  part  attributable  to  tax- 
payer subsidies  of  the  oU  Industry.  It  is 
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time  Congress  insists  that  the  oil  indus- 
try pay  its  fair  share  of  tsixes  on  these 
increased  profits.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Hollings,  Kennedy,  and 
others  in  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2166, 
the  tax  cut  bill.  Our  amendment  will 
begin  to  restore  equity  to  the  energy  tax 
system.  We  propose  that  the  Senate  act 
to  repeal  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance immediately.  This  huge  tax  loop- 
hole has  outlived  any 'usefulness  it  may 
have  had.  Simple  justice  requires  that 
taxpayers  no  longer  subsidize  the  in- 
dustry that  is  reaping  windfall  profits  far 
in  excess  of  anything  our  Nation  has  ever 
experienced. 

Proposals  for  repeal  of  oil  depletion 
certainly  are  not  new.  The  sponsors  of 
subsidies  to  the  oil  industry  have  been 
around  as  long  as  the  income  tax,  and 
so  have  those  who  oppose  such  special 
treatment.  But  it  is  now  time  to  give 
serious  scrutiny  to  the  philosophy  under- 
Ij-ing  continuation  of  depletion  allow- 
ances. Depletion  allowances  are  simply 
direct,  out-of-pocket  subsidies  from  tax- 
payers to  producers.  Any  rationale  that 
such  subsidies  were  necessary  in  1972 
simply  does  not  apply  under  the  energy 
economy  of  1975.  Formerly,  depletion  was 
defended  as  needed  to  make  domestic  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development 
financially  competitive  with  cheap  for- 
eign crude  oil.  But  today,  the  new  high 
prices  of  foreign  oil  provide  a  distinct 
price  advantage  to  domestic  producers. 

Current  windfall  profits  for  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  oil  and  unregulated 
natural  gas  provide  plenty  of  incentive 
for  domestic  development  without  addi- 
tional taxpayer  subsidies  which  make  do- 
mestic production  even  more  profitable. 
Today,  domestic  development  activity  is 
constrained  not  by  lack  of  capital  or 
profit  incentive,  but  rather  by  the  phys- 
ical capacity  of  the  industry  and  its 
equipment  suppliers.  The  industrj'  is  suf- 
fering severe  resource  shortages.  Reten- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
will  not  relieve  or  eliminate  these  short- 
ages. However,  retention  of  depletion  will 
provide  an  added  $2.5  billion  windfall  to 
oil  producers  this  year  alone. 

One  of  the  major  questions  Senators 
have  asked  me  about  the  merits  of  oil 
depletion  is  whether  or  not  the  oil  indus- 
trj- needs  its  current  profit  levels  to  ex- 
pand domestic  exploration  and  develop- 
ment at  maximum  rates.  The  answer  is 
"No." 

In  1974.  the  domestic  oil  producing  in- 
dustrj- experienced  profits  of  approxi- 
mately- $9  billion  after  taxes.  This  figure 
compares  to  $4  billion  in  1973.  Repeal  cf 
depletion  will  cost  oil  companies  about 
$25  billion  this  year.  Several  Senators 
have  suggested  that  increasing  the  tax 
liabilities  of  the  industry  through  deple- 
tion repeal  will  discourage  needed  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  domestic 
oil  resources.  Current  oil  industry  profits 
are  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
industry  to  utilize  them  profitably  for 
increased  exploration  and  development. 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  announced  last  year  it 
planned  to  buy  51  percent  of  Marcor 
Corp..  parent  company  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Stores  and  Container  Corp.  of 
America.  Mobil  indicated  this  purchase 
would  cost  approximately  $350  million. 


This  huge  sum  of  money  will  be  paid 
out  of  profits  earned  by  Mobil  since  the 
fuel  shortage  struck  the  United  States 
last  fall. 

Skeptics  may  wonder  why  a  major  oil 
company  would  be  conglomerating  into 
retail  merchandising  outlets  if  oil  indus- 
try profits  are  as  high  as  claimed.  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  industry  today 
cannot  effectively  utilize  its  present  prof- 
its exclusively  within  the  oil  industry. 

The  industry  needs  only  profits  levels 
sufficient  to  attract  investment  which 
will  fully  occupy  its  potential  exploration 
capacity.  The  restraints  on  exploration 
for  the  next  several  years  will  be  resource 
limitations-not  sufficient  capital. 

A  convention  held  last  year  by  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  underscores  this 
point.  At  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers Convention,  which  was  held  in 
Houston  last  summer,  and  at  which  sev- 
eral Senators  appeared,  Mr.  Simmons 
of  Western  Co.  stated: 

Only  about  1.770  tJ.S.  rotary  drilling  rigs 
were  capable  of  working  In  1974.  That  niun- 
ber  was  down  from  3,500  In  the  period  1955- 
56. 

He  estimated  the  highest  attainable 
efficiency  for  these  rigs  would  put  only 
about  87  percent,  or  some  1,500,  on  the 
line.  Hughes  Tool  Co.  tabulations  indi- 
cate that  more  than  1,400  were  making 
hole  in  1974. 

Annual  U.S.  rig-making  capacity  is 
only  about  50  big  rigs,  capable  of  digging 
to  25,000  feet  and  50  small  ones,  in  the 
12-  to  20.000-foot  class.  Facilities  to 
make  the  big  rigs  which  are  used  chiefiy 
offshore  are  booked  for  2  to  3  years.  So 
the  net  addition  to  the  available  rigs 
each  year  will  be  only  5  or  10  a  year. 

As  Ml.  Simmons  concluded: 

There's  your  problem,  gentlemen:  Rigs. 

The  president  of  Union  Oil  Co.  has 
publicly  stated  the  same  conclusion.  In 
hearings  before  a  California  State  legis- 
lative committee,  Mr.  Fred  Hartley  said: 

I  think  the  incenilve  Is  currently  greater 
than  required,  and  that  the  oil  company 
profits  .  .  .  Our  company  Included — verify 
that. 

He  added  that  profits  have  risen  more 
than  needed  as  an  incentive  for  more 
exploration. 

The  arithmetic  makes  clear  that  there 
are  absolute  limitations  on  the  ability  of 
the  domestic  oil  industry  to  expand  its 
current  exploration  activities.  There  is 
simply  no  economic  justification  for  cur- 
rent profit  levels.  These  profits  will  not 
generate  additional  oil.  They  will  simply 
accelerate  horrendous  cost-push  infiation 
within  the  oil  industry. 

I  expect  that  we  will  all  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  this  tax  cut  bill  is  an  inappro- 
priate vehicle  for  tax  reform.  I  under- 
stand such  concerns.  I  do  not  lightly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  act  without 
further  hearings  on  this  matter.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posals in  the  last  month.  I  believe  the 
Senate  must  proceed.  Tax  subsidies  are 
pouring  to  domestic  oil  producers  at  the 
rate  of  $6.9  million  every  day  that  the 
current  depletion  allowance  is  retained. 
Further  delays  will  not  add  significant 
new  information  to  the  public  record. 
The  operation  of  the  depletion  allowance 


is  widely  uiiderstood.  The  literature  on 
the  subject  is  vast.  Proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  depletion  have  appeared  many 
times  on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  last  decade. 

The  totality  of  this  public  record  indi- 
cates that  depletion  allowances  have  not 
stimulated  exploration  and  development 
To  the  contrary,  a  Library  of  Congress 
study  indicates  that  they  have  stimulated 
overdrilling  of  existing  fields.  Further, 
depletion  allowances  reward  large  do- 
mestic producers  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rewards  received  by  smaller  pro- 
ducers. Worst,  during  today's  energy 
shortages,  depletion  allowances  actively 
discourage  capital  expenditures  in 
cheaper,  more  abundant  energy  sources, 
such  as  coal  liquefaction,  oil  shale,  and 
solar  energy. 

The  Congress  must  choose  the  most  ef- 
ficient incentives  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  new  domestic  energy  supplies. 
Existing  depletion  tax  subsidies  are  in- 
efficient incentives.  In  fact,  they  often 
act  as  disincentives  to  additional  explor- 
atory activity. 

Such  inefficient  tax  subsidies  cannot 
be  justifi.ed  during  times  of  windfall  pro- 
ducer profits.  Domestic  oil  prices  have 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  2  years, 
and  the  average  price  of  domestic  crude 
oil  continues  to  rise. 

The  President's  Energy  Message  calls 
for  a  tax  on  windfall  profits.  The  Senate 
voted  last  year  in  favor  of  a  price  roll- 
back. It  is  unconscionable  to  argue  that 
tax  subsidies  are  needed  to  further  in- 
crease oil  profits  today. 

In  1972,  domestic  crude  oil  was  more 
expensive  than  foreign  crude  oil.  Today, 
foreign  crude  oil  has  a  posted  price  in 
excess  of  Sll  cer  ban-el.  The  cost  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  production  averages  less 
than  $4.25  per  barrel.  Yet.  new  domestic 
crude  oil  is  being  sold  at  foreign  crude  oil 
prices.  Domestic  producers  are  now  reap- 
ing a  36  75  per  barrel  windfall  on  new  oil 
sales.  Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance will  reduce  this  windfall  to  about 
$5.65  per  barrel.  So,  immediate  repeal  of 
depletion  will  still  leave  massive  In- 
creased profits  as  incentives  to  attract 
expanded  oil  and  gas  production.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  Senate  voted  last 
year  in  favor  of  a  $3  per  barrel  roll-back 
on  domestic  crude  oil.  Repeal  of  depletion 
would  result  In  a  reduction  in  profits  of 
approximately  $1  per  barrel  of  the  most 
expensive  domestic  crude  oil.  The  aver- 
age price  impact  would  be  less  about  75 
cents  per  barrel. 

I  believe  there  are  three  overriding 
reasons  to  repeal  depletion  tax  subsidies 
todav.  Depletion  allowances  are  ineflS- 
cient  subsidies.  They  have  not  stimulated 
exploration  for  new  resources,  they  have 
stimulated  overdrilling  of  already  exist- 
ing oil  fields.  Second,  depletion  allow- 
ances discourage  production  of  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  energy  sources.  They 
make  investment  in  alternative  energy 
sources  such  as  solar  and  coal  liquefac- 
tion distinctly  disadvantageous.  Third,  it 
is  simply  not  true  that  windfall  profits 
are  needed  to  finance  future  oil  and  gas 
expansion.  1974  capital  investment  levels 
were  about  30  percent  above  1973.  Yet, 
1974  profits  were  over  100  percent  above 
1973  levels  for  independents.  There  is  no 
need  for  these  huge  windfalls.  Even  Sec- 
retary Simon  has  conceded : 
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In  the  short  run.  changes  In  percentage 
and  depletion  should  have  Uttle  effect  on 
the  rate  of  expenditure  of  discovery  efforts  . . . 
In  the  long  run,  a  change  In  depletion  should 
have  no  effect,  per  se,  on  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  many  spokesmen  for 
the  industry  have  raised  the  red  flag  of 
increased  costs  for  consumers  if  deple- 
tion allowances  should  be  repealed.  This 
is  patent  nonsense.  It  is  true  that  repeal 
of  depletion  would  cut  into  the  profits 
of  domestic  producers.  It  is  not  true  that 
this  change  in  profits  could  be  passed 
through  to  consumers.  The  Umit  on  the 
price  people  pay  for  gasoline  today  is  set 
by  the  price  of  foreign  crude  oil  imports. 
Arab  oil  prices  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
repeal  of  U.S.  domestic  repeal  allow- 
ances. Until  the  cost  of  U.S.  domestic 
production  reaches  the  cost  of  foreign 
crude  oil  imports,  the  tax  subsidy  struc- 
ture for  domestic  production  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
products  to  consumers.  Any  attempt  to 
waive  the  "boogie  man"  of  increased 
profits  while  OPEC  Is  controlling  the 
world  price  of  oil  is  simply  untrue. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  strong  sup- 
port of  professional  economists  and  tax 
policy  experts  for  this  depletion  repeal 
proposal.  Economists  aroimd  the  Nation 
recognize  that  the  basic  economics  of  the 
oil-producing  industry  has  changed  here 
in  Uie  United  States.  This  is  a  time  of 
massive  windfall  profits  for  majors  and 
independents  alike.  The  industry  is  argu- 
ing for  higher  and  higher  profits  while 
doggedly  asserting  its  unlimited  right  to 
continued  taxpayer  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter sent  to  Congress  by  economists  and 
tax  policy  experts  from  around  the 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Interest  Economics  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To  The  Congress  of  The  UNrrED  States  : 

For  many  years  the  Federal  government 
hi3  lightened  the  tax  burden  of  the  petro- 
leum and  other  extractive  Industries  by  spe- 
ciil  provisions  of  the  tax  code.  These  in- 
direct subsidies  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  our  long-run  energy  problem.  They  have 
stimulated  production  and  consumption, 
draining  the  U.S.  of  our  oil  and  Increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources.  And  they 
have  inhibited  the  development  of  substitute 
sources  cf  energy,  such  as  geothermal  and 
solar,  which  do  not  benefit  from  these  spe- 
cial provisions. 

One  alternative — to  keep  the  present  pro- 
visions intact  and  add  on  a  "temporary"  ex- 
cess profits  tax  and  a  special  Investment  tax 
credit— seems  likely  to  be  a  mistake.  The  ex- 
cess profit,  t.\x  may  Indeed  prove  temporary 
»liile  the  special  Investment  tax  credit  proves 
permanent,  which  has  been  the  history  of 
minerals  taxation.  This  would  further  com- 
plicate an  already  too  complicated  tax  code. 
creating  new  Inequities  and  distortions,  fur- 
ther lightening  the  oil  industry's  tax  burden 
and  worsening  oyr  long-run  energy  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  the  remedy  Is  to  simplify 
the  tax  code  and  move  toward  greater  tax 
neutraliiy  by  eliminating  the  special  privi- 
leges. 

We  should  eliminate  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  and  treat  capital  expenditures 
"1  the  extractive  Industries  on  the  same  basis 
as  those   in   other   Industries.   In   the  past, 


petroleum  companies  have  been  permitted  to 
treat  what  are  essentially  royalty  payments 
and  excise  taxes  as  foreign  Income  taxes  sub- 
ject to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  This  practice 
should  be  reformed.  If  we  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial provisions  for  the  extractive  Industries, 
then  It  Is  doubtful  that  we  would  need  an 
excess  profits  tax  for  petroleum.  Incentives 
for  exploration  and  development  should  not 
be  made  in  the  tax  code.  If  such  Incentives 
are  needed,  they  should  be  made  explicitly 
on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Signed  by  following  slgnators. 

Allen  R.  Ferguson,  President,  Public  Inter- 
est Economics  Center. 

Dr.  Armen  A.  Alchian.  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Professor  Kenneth  J.  Arrow.  Department  of 
Economics,  Harvard  University.* 

Professor  Robert  T.  Averltt,  Department  of 
Economics.  Smith  College. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell,  Katharine  Coman  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Wellesley  College. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Berry,  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Professor  Bradley  B.  Billings,  Department 
of  Economics.  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Stanley  W.  Black,  Department  of 
Economics,  Vanderbllt  University*. 

Dr.  Gerard  M.  Brannon,  Research  Professor 
of  Economics,  Georgetown  University. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Clcchettl,  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  James  Crutchfleld,  Department  of 
Economics,  Graduate  School  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. University  of  Washington. 

Professor  John  H.  Cumberland,  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Professor  Paul  Davidson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Rutgers  University. 

Professor  Robert  K.  Davis.  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Fred  C.  DooUttle.  Joint  Program 
In  Law  and  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 

Professor  Thomas  D.  Duchesneau,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  University  of  Maine. 

Professor  Robert  Eisner,  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Arthur  M.  Freedman,  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor  A.  Myrlck  Freeman  ni.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Bowdoln  College. 

Dr.  John  W.  Fuller,  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Professor  Daniel  R.  Pusfeld.  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  J.  K.  S.  Ghandhl.  Rnance  Depart- 
ment. Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  Arnold  C.  Harberger.  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Visiting  Professor  of  Economics.  Princeton 
University. 

Professor  Steve  H.  Hanke.  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Robert  Haveman.  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Edward  S.  Herman.  Finance  De- 
partment, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese.  Washington.  D.C. 

Professor  Edwin  Kuh,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Knetsch.  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund. 

Dr.  John  V.  Krutllla.  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  WassUy  Leontlev,  Department  of 
Economics.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Ervln  MUler.  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  Department  of 
Economics,  Amherst  College. 

Professor   Roger   G.   Noll.   Department   of 


Economics.  Division  of  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology*. 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Okner,  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Olson.  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management,  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Dr.  Talbot  Page,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pechman.  Washington.  D.C. 

Professor  Glullo  Pontecorvo.  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Columbia  University. 

Dr.   Ronald   G.   Ridker,    Washington,   D.C. 

Professor  Stefan  H.  Robock,  Graduate 
School  of  Business.  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Department 
of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Professor  James  D.  Smith.  Department  of 
Economics.  Penn  State  University. 

Professor  V.  Kerry  Smith,  Department  of 
Economics.  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Bingham  ton. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Solow.  Department  of 
Economics.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

William  Vlckrey,  McVlckar  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Charles  Waldauer.  Department 
of  Economics,  Wldener  College. 

Professor  Harvey  E.  Brazer.  Department  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Duane  Chapman,  Department  of 
Economics,  Cornell  University. 

Professor  George  M.  Eastham,  Department 
of  Economics,  California  Polytechnic  State 
University. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Gordon.  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  Byron  Johnson.  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Colorado.  Member, 
86th  Congress. 

Professor  Warren  J.  Samuels,  Department 
of  Economics,  Michigan  State  University. 

Professor  Carlos  Stern,  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Economics,  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

G.  L.  Stevenson.  Temporary  New  York  State 
Charter  Commission  for  New  York  City. 

Professor  Lester  C.  Thurow.  Department  of 
Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Professor  T.  Nlcolaus  Tldeman,  Department 
of  Economics.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University. 

Professor  James  Tobln.  Department  of 
Economics.   Yale   University. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  letter,  59  noted  economists,  includ- 
ing three  Nobel  laureates,  recommend 
the  termination  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. Prof.  Arthur  Wright  has  stated 
elsewhere  that  the  depletion  allowance  is 
a  "very  clumsy  and  ambiguous  way  to 
provide  subsidies."  Otto  Eckstein,  a 
m.ember  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers under  President  Johnson,  was 
gracious  enough  to  send  me  a  letter  on 
the  subject  and  describes  the  depletion 
allowance  as  "obsolete."  Stephen  Mc- 
Donald, chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
has  stated  publicly  that — 

A  direct  cash  subsidy  to,  say,  exploration, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance. 

A5  far  back  as  1968.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment released  a  study  entitled.  "'The 
E:oncmic  Factors  Affecting  the  Lovel  of 
Tctnl  Domestic  Petroleum  Reserves." 
The  major  conclusion  of  the  study  was: 

Percentage  depletion  Is  a  relatively  Ineffi- 
cient method  of  encouraging  exploration  and 
resultant  discovery  of  new  domestic  reserves 
of  liquid  petroleum. 


•  Affiliations  are  Indicated  for  purposes  of 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  volume  of  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  professional  economists 
and  tax  policy  experts  around  the  Na- 
tion. These  letters  have  been  from  in- 
dividuals of  national  and  international 
reputation,  men  and  women  held  in  the 
highest  regard  by  their  professional 
peers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  two  re- 
cent statements  which  reinforce  the 
opinions  expressed  in  these  letters.  The 
first  is  by  Mr.  Fred  Hartley,  president  of 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  He  told  a  California 
State  legislative  committee  on  crude  oil 
pricings: 

I  think  the  Incentive  is  currently  greater 
than  required,  and  that  the  oil  company 
profits  .  .  .  oiip  company  Included — verify 
that. 

He  added  that,  since  new  oil  prices 
have  risen  so  far,  profits  have  risen  more 
than  needed  as  an  incentive  for  more 
exploration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  summer  and 
stated: 

I  am  not  saying  that.  Just  because  of  the 
capital  Intensity  of  this  Industry,  as  many 
studies  have  stated,  these  Industries  should 
average  after  tax  18%  or  20%  return,  be- 
cause I  do  not  frankly  buy  that. 

They  ought  to  have  Just  sufficient  return 
on  capital  to  enable  them  to  attract  the  In- 
vestment, not  aU  Internally  generated,  to 
do  what  has  to  be  done  here  In  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  tax 
loophole  than  in  the  question  of  tax  re- 
lief for  the  ordinary  consumer.  Con- 
sumers have  grown  Increasingly  more 
frustrated  as  oil  Industry  profits  sky- 
rocket. Energy  supplies  grow  short,  and 
the  oil  subsidy  burden  on  the  common 
taxpayer  increases.  Repeal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  effective  January  1. 
1975,  will  yield  $2.4  billion  in  revenue 
this  year  alone.  This  money  is  readily 
available  for  redistribution  for  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now.  The  choice  is 
simple.  Does  the  Senate  wish  to  maintain 
unconscionably  high  windfall  profits  for 
big  oil,  or  does  the  Senate  wish  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  ordinary  worklngman? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  mate- 
rials I  put  together  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  "Dear  Colleague." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  materials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  14,  197S. 

Deah  Colleagtje:  Even  though  the  nation 
can  ill  afford  the  delay,  the  Senate  has  no 
respon.slble  course  but  to  consider  repeal  of 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  In  conjunction 
with  the  tax  cut  bill. 

Hoping  to  speed  consideration  of  the  tax 
cut  bUl.  I  voted  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  sever  the  two  issues.  But  now  20 
of  our  colleagues  have  announced  they  will 
press  for  floor  debate  on  depletion.  Further, 
House  proponents  of  repeal  threaten  to  re- 
ject any  tax  cut  conference  report  which 
does  not  Include  It. 

The  Senate  seems  compelled  at  least  to 
debate  the  issue,  if  only  to  avoid  a  disastrous 
deadlock  on  the  desperately-needed  taoc  cut. 


But  while  we  must  delay,  we  may  still  take 
advantage  of  a  chance  to  breech  the  waU 
of  so-called  loopholes  by  eliminating  the  one 
against  which  many  others  are  mere  peep- 
boles.  I  will  vote  to  repeal  percentage  de- 
pletion. 

However,  It  is  virtually  certain  that  an 
effort  win  be  made  during  debate  on  re- 
peal to  exempt  "Independent"  oil  producers. 
After  months  of  careful  consideration,  I  am 
determined  to  vote  against  any  such  exemp- 
tion, even  though  my  state,  Colorado,  Is 
headquarters  for  more  independent  petro- 
leum producers  than  any  other  state.  I  will, 
however,  support  the  phased  elimination  of 
percentage  depletion  as  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Ernest  F.  HoUlngs  and  others. 

My  analysis  of  the  Issue  is  summarized 
In  the  enclosed  memorandum;  I  hope  you 
will  give  It  your  attention  In  advance  of  the 
Senate  vote  on  percentage  depletion.  I  be- 
lieve It  shows  conclusively  that  depletion  Is 
no  longer  Justified  for  any  segment  of  the 
American  petroleum  Industry.  You  will  see 
that  the  tremendovts  Increase  in  crude  oil 
prices  over  the  past  two  years  represents 
new  Income  to  the  industry  of  over  five 
times — and  for  Independents,  six  and  a  half 
times — the  value  of  percentage  depletion  at 
pre-embargo  crude  oil  prices. 

The  analysis  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Independents  are  not  quite  the  struggling 
"little  guys"  we  have  been  told  they  are.  They 
Include  companies  such  as  Basin  Petroleum, 
whose  gross  revenues  jumped  from  $7.9  mU- 
llon  In  1972  to  $23  mUllon  In  1974.  And  for 
1973,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
are  avaUable,  Basin  paid  no  federal  taxes  on 
gross  revenues  of  $15.6  million.  Other  simi- 
lar Instances  are  cited  In  the  analysis. 

In  the  face  of  such  datsi,  we  will  be  asked 
to  retain  percentage  depletion,  possibly  In 
one  of  two  forms:  either  by  exempting  from 
repeal  the  first  3.000  barrels  of  dally  produc- 
tion for  all  petroleum  companies  or  by  ex- 
empting aU  "non-integrated"  oU  producers. 
The  latter  form  wovUd  cost  an  estimated 
$640  mUllon  per  year. 

According  to  Treasury  Department  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  year,  the  3,000  barrel  dally 
exemption  would  retain  depletion  for  up  to 
40  percent  of  all  domestic  oU  production  and, 
would  cost  around  $1  bUllon  annually.  That 
proposal  would  allow  a  deduction  to  pro- 
ducers of  $2.6  mUllon  on  gross  revenues  of  ud 
to  $12  million. 

If  simple  tax  Justice  demands  a  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance — and  I 
believe  it  does — ^It  argues  even  more  strongly 
against  any  exemption  for  a  segment  of  the 
industry  already  basking  In  vmprecedented 
prosperity.  These  so-called  "little  guys",  whUe 
unquestionably  a  valuable  part  of  the  In- 
dustry, are  also  selling  oil  at  the  highest 
prices,  enjoying  the  greatest  profits  and,  as 
my  analysis  points  out,  paying  little  or  no 
taxes. 

Again,  I  hope  you  will  give  this  analysU 
careful  study.  Should  you  care  to  comment, 
I  will  look  forward  to  discussing  this  matter 
personally  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Floyd  K.  Haskell, 

UJS.  Senator. 

Repealing  the  Percentage  Depletion 
Allowance 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1926 — 13  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Income  tax 
Itself.  From  1926  to  1969.  the  tax  laws  per- 
mitted taxpayers  with  oil  and  gas  Income  to 
deduct  from  their  net  income  27.5%  of  their 
gross  receipts  in  determining  their  taxable 
Income.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  lowered 
this  percentage  to  the  presently  applicable 
22  percent. 

Preliminarily,  we  must  tinderstand  two 
very  basic  points.  First,  percentage  depletion 
is  a  tax  subsidy  designed  to  provide  an  in- 


centive to  the  energy  industry  to  explore  for 
and  develop  energy  sources.  Second,  in  this 
light,  percentage  depletion  is  a  federal  tax 
expenditure  which  is  paid  for  by  the  Amert- 
can  people  through  the  higher  taxes  they 
must  pay  In  order  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
tax  revenues  caused  by  those  tax  dollars  we 
forego  in  order  to  provide  this  Incentive. 
Today,  the  price  tag  on  the  percentage  de- 
pletion subsidy  is  $3  billion.  The  question 
we  must  ask  Is  whether  this  expenditure  is 
worth  making :  I  am  convinced  it  Is  not.  We 
can  now  recapture  this  $3  billion  and  put  it 
to  work  in  other  ways — to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  anticipated  budget  deficit,  to  fund 
federal  programs  which  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  put  on  the  back- 
burner  or  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tax  relief 
we  are  about  to  legislate  to  help  reverse  our 
slide  Into  a  depression. 

I.   THE   SIMPLE   ARITHMETTC   OF    BEPEALINa 
PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 

Is  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  Jus- 
tifiable as  a  tax  Incentive  today?  It  is  not 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  oil  production  and 
prices  to  get  a  true  accounting  of  this  sub- 
sidy. 

Before  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  world 
price  of  oil  was  approximately  $3.50  per  bar- 
rel. Depletion  exempted  77^  of  this  amount 
from  federal  Income  taxation  ($3.60  x 
22%  equals  77* ) .  When  the  price  of  a  barrel 
of  oil  reached  $4,  depletion  exempted  88( 
from  taxation.  Thus,  the  operative  effect  of 
percentage  depletion  under  present  law  Is  to 
Increase  the  value  of  the  tax  subsidy  as 
prices  and  profits  rise— In  inverse  relation- 
ship to  the  need  for  a  federal  subsidy. 

Today,  the  average  weighted  price  of  "old" 
oil  is  controlled  at  $5.25  per  barrel — 50% 
higher  than  the  pre-embargo  $3.60  price.  The 
price  of  "new"  (uncontrolled)  oil  has  risen 
to  the  world  market  level  of  $10-11  per  bar- 
rel, or  approximately  300%  of  the  pre-em- 
bargo price  level.  The  average  UJS.  price  today 
Is  $7.50  per  barrel,  while  the  average  price 
obtained  by  domestic  independents  is  about 
$8.80  per  barrel.  (The  Independents'  average 
Is  higher  than  is  the  majors  because  75%  of 
the  oil  sold  by  the  independents  Is  not  con- 
trolled, whereas  80%  of  the  oil  sold  by  tbe 
majors  is  subject  to  price  controls) . 

Thus,  even  a  modest  increase  In  the  prtee 
of  oil  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  barrel  would 
have  provided  sufficient  new  Income  to  more 
than  offset  the  loss  of  77<;  In  depletion- 
sheltered  Income.  The  average  price  of  $7.60 
per  barrel  represents  new  Income  to  the  In- 
dustry of  over  fire  times  the  value  of  per- 
centage depletion  at  $3.50  per  barrel.  And. 
for  the  Independents,  the  price  increase 
means  6 14  times  the  value  of  depletion  at 
the  pre-embargo  price. 

Table  1 

(A)  Pre-embargo: 

Price  per  barrel  equals  $3.50. 

Value  of  depletion-shelter  equals  77*. 

(B)  Today: 

1 .  "old  oil"  equals  $5.25  per  barrel. 

New  Income  equals  $  5.25 — $3.50  equate 
$1.75  per  barrel  (equals  2.27  times  77<) . 

Depletion -shelter  equals  $6.25  x  22<  equate 
$1.15  per  barrel. 

2.  "new  ("released"  and  "stripper  well") 
equals  $10.50  per  barrel. 

New  Income  equals  $10.60 — $3.50  equate 
$7.00  per  barrel  (equals  9.1  times  77<). 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $10.60  x  714 
equals  $2.31  per  barrel. 

3.  "weighted  average  Tr.S.  price"  equate 
$7.50  per  barrel. 

New  income  equals  $7.60 — $3.50  equate 
$4.00  per  barrel  (equals  6.2  times  Tit)- 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $7.50  x  22^  equate 
$1.65  per  barrel. 

4.  Independents'  price  equals  $8.80  per  bar* 
rel. 

New  income  -equals  $8.30 — $3.50  equate 
$5.30  per  barrel  (equals  6.9  times  77<) . 

Depletion-shelter  equals  $5.30  z  22<  equate 
$1.17  per  barrel. 
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In  suQunary,  to  tbe  extent  that  percentage 
depletion  Is  a  tax  subsidy  to  encourage  the 
exploration  and  production  of  oil,  it  no 
longer  Is  economically  Justifiable.  This  lost 
Incentive  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
astronomical  Increases  In  oil  prices  following 
the  1973  Arab  embargo.  Even  at  the  lowest 
current  price  level — the  old  oil  price  of  $6.25 
per  barrel — the  price  increase  represents  over 
twice  the  amount  which  percentage  deple- 
tion provided  as  a  subsidy  two  years  ago.  And, 
on  the  average,  the  price  increases  of  all  oil 
represent  over  five  times  the  value  of  per- 
centage depletion  before  the  embargo. 

□.    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETIOIT    AS    AN    INCKNTIVX: 

DOES   IT  REALLY    WORK? 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  Implicitly 
accepted  the  fundamental  premise  that  per- 
centage depletion  as  such  is  an  effective 
stimulant  to  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  sources.  We  have  shown  that,  ac- 
cepting the  premise  that  percentage  deple- 
tion was  once  Justifiable,  the  current  state 
of  the  oil  economy  makes  the  subsidy  no 
longer  necessary  or  appropriate. 

But,  the  premise  Itself  Is  debatable.  We 
have  heard  that  to  repeal  percentage  deple- 
tion is  to  "punish"  the  Industry — especially 
the  "little  guy",  tbe  domestic  Independent 
producer.  The  fact  Is  we  are  not  trying  to 
"punish"  anyone.  Rather,  we  are  only  trying 
to  achieve  a  measure  of  tax  equity.  We  are 
only  asking  that  oil  companies  pay  taxes  like 
everyone  else.  In  fact,  we  are  not  even  going 
so  far  as  to  put  the  oil  companies  on  an  even 
tax  keel,  since  we  are  leaving  them  with 
their  "intangible  drilling  cost" — a  rapid 
write  off  of  the  cost  of  drilling  successful 
holes.  Aiid,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  this  tax 
provision,  if  any,  which  truly  provides  an 
Incentive  to  new  oil  exploration. 

The  ojl  lobby  says  we  need  oil;  that  the 
depletion  allowance  fosters  oil  exploration 
and  development;  and,  that  depletion  allow- 
ances will  help  to  make  America  energy- 
independent.  The  first  proposition  is  an  ob- 
vious truism — but  after  that  point,  the  oil 
lobby  departs  from  reality  and  enters  the 
wcrlrt  of  public  policy  blackmail.  Each  step 
of  the  way,  the  contentions  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry must  be  challenged  by  the  Congress. 
The  facts  are  that: 

(1)  Percentage  depletion  has  never  en- 
couraged the  exploration  and  development 
of  new  oil.  Indeed,  It  is  more  plausible  to 
argue  that  the  allowance  promotes  depend- 
ence upon  existing  proven  fields  since  de- 
pletion applied  only  to  producing  wells  and 
Is  unavailable  for  dry  holes  (a  loophole  In  the 
hand  is  worth  more  than  two  In  the  bush); 

(2)  Depletion  is  not  necessary  to  attract 
capital  for  expanded  drilling: 

The  average  return  on  shareholder  equity 
In  the  industry  as  a  whole  wtus  9%  In  1972; 
15<>  in  1973:  and,  experts  estimate,  will  be  as 
high  as  19-20%  In  1974.  Indeed,  last  year, 
business  was  so  good  and  the  connmltment 
of  the  majors  to  energy-Independence  so 
lacking  that  Gulf  Oil  Company  was  negotiat- 
ing to  buy  the  Ringling  Brothers-Barnum 
and  BaUey  Circus  and  Mobil  OU  Company 
was  able  to  buy  out  the  Marcor  (which  owns 
the  Montgomery  Ward  department  stores). 
You  can  be  sure  that  tax  subsidies  to  the  oil 
Industry  such  as  percentage  depletion  helped 
to  put  these  major  companies  in  the  position 
to  use  tax-sheltered  dollars  for  these  pur- 
poses; 

A  recent  survey  of  75  Independent  oil  and 
gas  producers  showed  a  1974  average  return 
on  equity  capital  of  23%  compared  to  an 
overall  1974  average  for  all  manufacturing 
Industries  of  14%— and  thU  estimate  takes 
Into  account  the  cost  of  drUling  dry  holes; 

Industry  expansion  has  been  hindered  pT\- 
n»ar» .,  by  a  shortage  of  tubular  goods,  drill- 
ing rigs,  and  other  necessary  field  equipment; 

Even  without  percentage  depletion,  both 
the  majors  and  the  independents  will  have 


the  exploration  Incentive  provided  by  the 
allowance  of  an  Immediate  write-off  of  in- 
tangible drilling  costs — which  allows  about 
70%  of  the  cost  of  successful  wells  to  be 
deducted  Immediately  rather  than  capi- 
talized (periodic  depreciation)  as  Is  required 
of  other  industries; 

During  the  last  five  years,  exploratory  drill- 
ing In  the  United  States  has  declined  by 
more  than  50%.  Depletion,  then,  has  cost 
billions  while  the  level  of  domestic  oil  re- 
serves remains  relatively  constant; 

The  new  high  price  of  oil  is  Itself  a  suffi- 
cient Incentive  to  drill; 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  the  Treasury  cost  of  percentage  de- 
pletion goes  to  landowners  through  royalty 
income  shelters.  Landowners  do  no  exploring 
and  Incur  no  risks;  so,  to  the  extent  tbe 
percentage  depletion  subsidy  goes  to  them. 
It  contributes  not  one  lota  to  an  exploratory 
"Incentive"; 

To  the  extent  that  It  might  be  contended 
that  percentage  depletion  Is  an  effective  In- 
centive, It  discriminates  in  favor  of  oil  and 
gas  and  against  alternative  energy  sources, 
such  as  solar  energy  for  which  there  Is  no 
tax  subsidy  at  all. 

m.    THE    PROPOSED    EXEMPTION    FOR    DOMESTIC 
INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  to  exempt 
from  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  do- 
mestic Independent  producers.  The  proposed 
exemption  would  continue  indefinitely  per- 
centage depletion  on  the  first  3,000  barrels 
produced  per  day.  Alternatively,  It  may  be 
proposed  to  limit  the  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion  only  to  "integrated"  oil  companies. 
i.e.,  the  majors.  This  latter  approach  was 
that  taken  In  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Wilson  during  the  House  de- 
bate of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

Any  such  exemption  on  a  permanent  basis 
would  be  Inappropriate.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  such  an  exemption  would  cost  the 
American  people  a  minimum  of  $1  billion  a 
year  and  that  it  would  continue  percentage 
depletion  on  30-40%  of  all  domestic  oU.  Why 
not  take  this  route?  There  are  two  chief 
reasons,  both  of  which  follow  the  logic  of  the 
above  discussion. 

First,  the  exemption  would  continue  this 
tax  subsidy  for  those  companies  now  selling 
oil  at  the  highest  prices  and  making  the 
greatest  profits. 

Second,  the  exemption  would  have  no  posi- 
tive aJect  on  the  supply  of  oil  since  the 
tripling  of  oil  prices  is  Itself  a  sufficient  in- 
centive to  exploration  and  development. 

Let  us  take  a  careful  look  at  this  proposed 
exemption  and  the  taxpayers  to  which  it 
would  apply.  Let  us  see  Just  who  it  Is  we're 
putting  on  the  tax  welfare  roles  with  this 
exemption  for  Independents. 

We're  talking  about  Basin  Petroleum  Com- 
pany. This  company  had  gross  revenues  In 

1972  of  $7.9  mUUon.  In  1973,  gross  revenues 
Increased  to  $15.6  mUllon  and  last  year  they 
Jumped  again  to  $23  million.  Earnings  per 
share  In  that  time  Jumped  from  .22  In  1972 
to  $1.00  In  1974.  Their  1974  return  on  share- 
holder eqiUty  was  50%.  Basin  Petroleum's 
federal  Income  bill  In  1973  wa*;  $0. 

We're  also  talking  about  Houston  OU  and 
Minerals  Company.  Houston  Oil's  gross  reve- 
nues in  1972  were  $4.7  million  and  in  1973 
they  were  $9.5  mUlion.  In  1974,  they  were 
$40.0  million.  Earnings  per  share  jumped 
from  .33  to  $3.60  and  return  on  stockholder 
equity  in  1974  was  estimated  to  be  75%.  In 

1973  (the  latest  available  figures)  Houston 
Oil's  effective  tax  rate  was  0%.  (See  Table 
Three) 

During  the  House  debate  on  percentage 
depletion.  Congressman  Green  estimated 
that  the  exemption  would  continue  this  un- 
justifiable tax  subsidy  for  oU  companies  with 
gross  annual  revenues  of  $7,500,000  to  $12 
mUllon.  This  means  that  there  will  be  tax 


exemption  for  up  to  $2,640,000  of  otherwise 
taxable  Income  for  each  producer — and  aU 
but  70  of  the  10,000  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
ducers wovild  be  able  to  take  this  advantage. 

(A)  Profits: 

The  profits  of  smaU  producers  are,  in  fact, 
higher  than  those  of  the  majors. 

VS.  prices  now  average  $7.50  a  barrel — de- 
pletion provides  em  exemption  for  $1.65  of 
this  amount,  but  the  price  increase  Itself 
($4)  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
the  depletion  allowance; 

The  Independents  are  actuaUy  getting 
more  for  their  oU  than  are  the  majors  (the 
independents  sell  at  an  average  price  of  $8.80 
per  barrel).  75%  of  the  oU  sold  by  them  is 
not  subject  to  price  controls  (hence,  sells  at 
$10-11  per  barrel).  wbUe  80%  of  the  oU  sold 
by  majors  Is  controUed  (and  sells  for  $5.25 
per  barrel); 

When  oU  is  sold  at  the  world  price  by  in- 
dependents— $10  to  $11  per  barrel — the  price 
increase  from  last  year  is  Itself  over  nine 
times  the  value  of  depletion  benefits  at  old 
levels  (and  the  value  of  percentage  depletion 
at  the  $10.50  level  equals  $2.31  per  barrel) . 

The  relative  advantages  which  these  do- 
mestic Independent  producers  enjoy  over  the 
majors  were  recently  summarized  as  foUows : 

"At  the  moment,  the  Independents  are  en- 
joying their  greatest  prosperity  within  mem- 
ory as  the  result  of  towering  oU  and  gas 
prices.  Unlike  the  big  international  com- 
panies, they  do  not  have  extensive  interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax 
and  royalty  coUectors  of  OPEC  countries. 
Nor,  since  they  are  unburdened  with  refin- 
eries and  marketing  organizations,  are  they 
plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and 
crude  allocation  difficulties  which,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventory  profits 
piled  up  in  the  early  months  of  this  year  by 
the  integrated  concerns."  (Barron's  Financial 
Weekly,  December  2,  1974) . 

(B)  A  Loophole  You  Could  Drive  An  Oil 
Truck  Through: 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  against  the  Independent  exemption, 
stating  that  producers  can  be  expected  even- 
tually to  rearrange  their  ownership  (as 
through  Intricate  lease-swapping  arrange- 
ments) to  take  advantage  of  the  exemption; 

"Small  Independents"  which  would  be  shel- 
tered from  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion are  often  very  wealthy  p>eople  who  pay 
little  in  taxes.  Under  the  3,000  barrel  exemp- 
tion a  company  could  have  gross  revenues  of 
up  to  $12  million  dollars;  and.  the  exemp- 
tion would  allow  a  deduction  to  such  a  tax- 
payer of  $2.64  million. 

(<!)  Concentration: 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance  will  cause  Independents 
to  seU  out  to  the  majors.  This  they  do  any- 
way. And,  there  is  no  evidence  that  inde- 
pendents win  go  out  of  business  entirely.  The 
bxirden  of  proof  on  this  matter  should  be  on 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  loophole. 
To  date,  those  taxpayers  have  failed  to  carry 
that  burden. 

85%  of  all  domestic  discoveries  are  made 
by  Independents  today;  yet,  85%  of  this  oU  is 
refined  and  sold  by  the  majors; 

Why  sell  out  a  company  lust  because  they 
lose  a  depletion  allowance  which  was  worth 
only  77  cents  per  barrel  at  a  tine  when  each 
barrel  now  brings  an  average  of  $5.30  more 
than  it  did  last  year? 

In  recent  years,  many  independents  went 
out  of  business  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  had  percentage  depletion;  why  wUl  de- 
pletion save  the  Industry  this  year  when  it 
faUed  to  keep  independents  in  business  last 
year. 

IV.    TAX    EQtriTY 

Tax  equity  alone  demands  the  repeal  of 
percentage  depletion.  The  corporate  tax  rate 
Is  48%.  But,  the  average  effective  tax  rate  for 
the  largest  major  oU  companies  in  1974  was 
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5.99 '"c — aboxit  one-third  of  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  most  of  our  wage-earning  constitu- 
ents. 

Table  2 — Federal  tax  rates  paid  by  largest  oil 

companies — 1 974 

[Source:  U.S.  OU  Week] 

Percent 

Ashland 32.4 

Kerr-McGee 23.3 

Getty 22^5 

Shell    21.6 

Sun    13.2 

Phillips 12.9 

Standard  of  Ohio H  12.8 


Standard  of  Indiana 10.2 

Cities  Service 8.3 

Conoco    8.2 

Amerada  Hess 7.5 

Marathon 7.5 

Exxon 6.5 

Union    6.4 

Arco .._  3.7 

Socal   2.0 

Texaco 1.7 

Mobil 1.3 

Gulf    1.2 


Average 


5.99 


Percentage  depletion  is  one  reason  for  this 
relatively  low  average  effective  tax  rate.  And 
it  is  not  Just  the  majors  which  are  doing  very 
well  in  the  profit  and  tax  sense.  Table  three 
(3)  presents  the  results  of  a  random  survey 
of  small  publicly  owned  United  States  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers  prepared  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form  Research  Group.  It  shows  the  gross  rev- 
enues and  earnings  per  share  of  28  randomly 
selected  independents  as  well  as  their  esti- 
mated 1974  return  on  shareholder  equity  and 
1973  effective  tax  rates.  The  table  speaks  for 
itself  In  answering  the  contentions  of  the 
"over-taxed  small  producer." 


RANDOM  SURVEY  OF  SMALL  PUBLICLY  OWNED  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 


Gross  revenues  (fnillions) Earnings  per  share  sha*eholde" 

1974  ToTa  *""'*"  •*"""' 

: IS'^  1973         (estimate)  1972  1973         (estimate)         (estimate)  *"i973', 

Sbeflee-nPetroVum:;;:;:  ::: - "if  "°i|  »15.0  J0.«  $0.55  JO.90  25.0  u 

AustralOil..  " ' „■,  ,,"5  iVn  al  "S!  ■^*  '• "  0 

Ape.co ■ Ill  ,H§  ,?■"  -33  .84  1.30  24.0  0 

A.EO  Petroleum.. ..;::: " - f?2  '2- J?  ]l°  11  -95  1.75  25.0  (") 

BaruchFostei -  ^- 75  *fl  '?§  /*°  /»  1-70  30.0  ^ 

Basin  Petroleum /P  .cF  ''  ^-f)  (Jf)  -30  20.0  0 

buttes  Gas  A  0.1 198  III  11°.  •"  ■»  1.00  50.0  0 

CSKPetrcleum    ..          " ' 'H  "A  ^3.0  .73  1.33  2.20  27.0  0 

Consolidated  0,1  *  Gas....     It  iti  ,H  /??,  •"  1-^0  17.0  0 

£=:::::;:: ;■.:::::;:::■.;:::::::;::;:::::::::         :.        ':»         ';  <|'        ,:  ^fS         <ii  ■ 

at:::::::::  ::"-•""■"""--:":--"::::""       %        %         4  'I         i1         s|         '''  ■! 

FelmontOil ,Vi  u?  ,Vn  11  -91  ^^^  ^0.0  |0 

General  Crude  Oil.       :::: " ifn  530  ?o-S  ^^u.  \\t  H2  ^'>°  '^ 

Hamilton  Bros.  Petroleum...:  ::;:::: -  9?  Wl  \H  1-*S  '■«  3.20  40.0  \5 

M,..enEne,.*  Development :..::.::::::::::;;:;:::::::       '|  f  ^|  ^|         1|         i|         tg  n 

Prarie  Oil  Royalties.:. in  \\  \l  '-57  ^W  '-fS  '^.0  0 

Pan-Canadian  Petroleum:.:.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::       46:0         710         12^0  :49  :78         1:3!         Vo  10 

Average  fclurn  on  equity '  '  '  -— 

1  ""ava'd'abfe'''"'''''*  """'  Source:  Standard  and  Poor's  Stock  Reports.  ~~ 

taJ'Sy^ThSs^l^ler^raSd'S'S  alklS^thele'aTaSd  Sa^'"""'"''  ^"'  '  s^Jf/t  ''f'^.,  ^^""°r'=^  ^^'  '"^^ 

^^^.^tlZ.Jf'^^-j:'^!^  "'T|^St¥llDINS"o^&CER.  IS  there  SruSS^'^^  ''''■  ^^^^  ""  ^^^'^^ 

as  fifteen  times  over.  This  is  in  contrast  to  ^  sufficient  second?  j  further  announce  that    if  Dresent 

the  depreciation  rules  applicable  to  any  other  There  is  a  sufficient  second.  and  votine  the  Senator  from  OhfrtTwr 

business  which  limit  Its  cost  recovery  io  once  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Tapt)  Sd  vntP  "^n  •• 

and  once  only.  It  Is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  Mr.   LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  ,   /  1^ 

that  even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  HolHngs  amend-  <■      further  announce  that  the  Senator 

spoken  against  the  principle  of  an  independ-  ment  iTOm   New   York    (Mr.   BUCKLEY)    voted 

ent  exemption.  In  testimony  before  the  Sen-  rrn,!  -prfV^ir^TKin  ni^iFfriro  tc.  h,»^„  „  "present." 

nated.  it  is  difficult  to  Justify  non-uniformitv  There  is  a  sufficient  second.  "^ys  60.  as  follows : 

in  treatment  of  producers,  except  on  a  tran-  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.                              (Rollcall  Vote  No.  70  Leg  1 

sitional  basis".  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the                                yfas—is 

Similarly,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  .»,„        ^            ,    xi!,a&— ja 

ury  Frederick  W.  Hickman  has  said.  "Thafs  request'  Bid»n                  j     i!^^                 ^^ 

^es'smin'Vivrhnm"!'^^'  °"'-  f """^i  ''°"'  '^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  Brooke  Majlfuson  l^^ire 

llourtL  mt,P  ,!,«n  ^^^n  ^'»°t>°"fl  ^«^  no  debate  on  the  motion  to  table.  case  Mansfield  Ribicoff 

aoout  the  little  man.  Hell,  some  of  these  rrru                    j             >_       ^  "»*«'*v.  culver  Mathins  -antyy 

people  are  millionaires".  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  "^"tytke  McGo^rn  |?hweiker 

,,    „r,  TTT,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  Haskell  Mcintyre  ScottHueh 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed  Hateeid  Mondaie  Stafford 

Senator   yield,   with   the   understanding  the  roll  Hathaway  Morgan  Stevenson 

that^he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was  Humpfrey  NeTs^n  Sms 

a/'  tr  called).  Mr.  President,  as  members  of  Jackson  Pastore 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield.  my  family  own  oil  royalties  on  which                               nays— 60 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  depletion  is  taken  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Alien  cannon  Glenn 

unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  sent  that  I  be  permitted  to  vote  "pres-  Baker  church  Goidwater 

the  following  Senators  be  listed  as  co-  ent."  Bartiett  ciark  Gravel 

sponsors  of  my  amendment  which  is  at  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  bIIu  rff^fc""  «l}^„ 

the  desk:  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Sen-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Beiimon  Dole  KcaryW. 

ator  Gary  W.  Hart,   Senator  Church,  Mr    ROBERT   C    BYRD    JR    I   an-  Bentsen  Domenici  Hart,  PhUipA. 

and  Senator  Pearson.  nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  Kers  ilfu"SS  ZTka 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  'Mr.    Chiles)    and    the    Senator    from  Burdick  Fannin  Huddieston 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Masachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  neces-  °^^'     „   ,  ^°^^  inouye 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  sarily  absent.  b  "Sbert  b.  K  iS°V 
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Long 

Packwood 

Symington 

McCIellan 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

McClure 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

McOee 

Scott, 

Tower 

Metcalf 

William  L. 

Tunney 

Montoya 

Sparkman 

Welcker 

Moss 

Siennis 

Young 

Nunn 

Stevens 

ANSVS^ERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING— 3 


Chiles 


Kennedy 


Taft 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
the  clerk  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  can  an  amendment  be 
offered  to  a  pending  amendment?  It 
seems  to  me  the  HoUings  amendment, 
the  pending  amendment,  is  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  House  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  are  the  other  two 
amendments.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  being  offered  to  perfect  the 
language  that  is  being  stricken  by  the 
Cranston  amendment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  amendment  was 
offered  to  add  a  new  section  to  title  IV 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
for  himself  and  others,  offers  an  amendment 
which  would  add,  after  line  22  on  page  38,  a 
new  title  IV,  "Reform  of  Percentage  Deple- 
tion in  Case  of  Oil  and  Oas  Wells." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  H.R.  2166  by  adding  at  this  end 
thereof,  after  line  22  on  page  38,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  to  ttlle  IV: 
Sec.  104.  Reform  of  Percentage  Depletion 
IN  Case  of  On.  and  Gas  Wells 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  deductions  with 
respect  to  natural  resources)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  61  3A.  Denial  of  Percentage  DEPLmoN 
IN  Case  of  Oil  or  Gas  Well 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  allowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
any  oil  or  gas  well  shall  be  computed  without 
reference  to  section  613. 

"(b)  Special  Ritle  for  Certain  Gas 
Wells. — 

"(1)  In  General. — ^The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
In  accordance  with  section  613  with  respect 
to — 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas, 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  under  a 
fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  613(b)  (1)  (A). 


"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Natural  gas  sold  under  a  fixed  con- 
tract.— The  term  'natural  gas  sold  under  a 
fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in 
effect  on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times 
thereafter  and  before  such  sale,  under  which 
the  price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  to  any  extent  the  increase  in  liabili- 
ties of  the  seller  for  tax  under  this  section 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. Price  increases  subsequent  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1975,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  in- 
creases in  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  to  the  contrary 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Natural  gas.— Tlie  term  'natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  de- 
pletion is  allowable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(C)  Regulated  natural  gas. — The  term 
'regulated  natural  gas'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer, 
prior  to  July  1,  1976,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  the  increase  in  liability  of 
the  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal  of 
percentage  depletion.  Price  increase  subse- 
quent to  February  1,  1975,  shall  be  presumed 
to  take  Increases  in  tax  liabilities  Into  ac- 
count unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates  the 
contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(c)  Small  Producer  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  gener.al. — The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  613  with  respect 
to— 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  3,000  barrels,  and 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  natural  gas 
(other  than  natural  gas  with  respect  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies)  as  does  not 
exceed  18,000,000  cubic  feet. 

"(2)  Average  daily  production. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  — 

(a)  the  producer's  average  dally  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
(not  Including  natural  gas  with  respect  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies),  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his 
aggregate  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or 
natural  gas  (not  Including  natural  gas  with 
respect  to  which  subsection  (b)  applies)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days 
in  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  producer  holding  a 
partial  interest  in  the  production  from  any 
property  (including  an  interest  held  In  a 
partnership  or  Joint  venture),  such  pro- 
ducer's production  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  amount  of  such  production  determined  by 
multiplying  the  total  production  of  such 
property  by  the  producer's  percentage  par- 
ticipation In  the  revenues  from  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(3)  Exemptions  to  be  determined  on  a 
proportionate  basis. — 

"(A)  Domestic  crude  oil. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daily  production  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil  exceeds  the  producer's  exemp- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  barrels  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  shall  be  de- 
termined by  taking  from  the  production  of 
each  property  a  number  of  barrels  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  producer  for  such  year  from 
such  property  as  the  number  of  barrels  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  bears  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  barrels  representing 
the  average  dally  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natttkai,  gas. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  dally  production  of  domes- 
tic natural  gas  exceeds  the  producer's  exemp- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  production 
of  domestic  natural  gas  to  which  this  sub- 


section applies  shall  be  determined  by  tak- 
ing from  the  production  of  each  property  a 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  (not  in- 
cluding natural  gas  to  which  subsection  (b) 
applies)  which  bears  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  production  of  the  producer  for 
such  year  from  such  property  as  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  bears  to  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  cubic  feet  representing  the 
average  daily  production  of  domestic  natural 
gas  of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Business  under  common  control; 
members  of  the  same  family. 

"(A)   Component  members  of  controlled 

CROUP    TREATED    AS    ONE    PRODUCER. For    pur- 

poses  of  this  subsection,  corporations  which 
are  members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  pro- 
ducer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities 
UNDER  COMMON  CONTROL. — If  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  two  or  more 
corporations,  trusts  or  estates  is  owned  by 
the  same  or  related  persons  (taking  into 
account  only  persons  who  own  at  least  5 
percent  of  such  beneficial  Interest ) ,  or  if  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Interest 
in  one  or  more  corporations,  trusts  or  estates 
is  owned  by  a  person  who  has  Income  from 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas,  the  exemptions 
provided  by  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated 
among  all  such  corporations,  trusts,  estates, 
and  persons  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas  (not  including  natural  gas  with  respect 
to  which  subsection  (b)  applies),  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  the  period  in  question 
by  such  entitles. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
SAME  FAMILY. — In  the  case  of  individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
exemptions  provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  individuals  In  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  or  natural  gas  during  the 
period  in  question  by  such  individuals. 

"(5)  Definttion  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  producer  of  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  means  the  person  whose  liability 
for  tax  under  this  chapter  will  be  atTected 
by  the  deduction  allowed  for  depletion  w*th 
respect  to  such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  subchapter  S 
corporation,  the  corporation  and  not  the 
shareholder  shall  be  considered  the  pro- 
ducer, and  In  the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust 
the  producer  shall  be  the  person  entitled  to 
the  depletion  deduction  under  section 
6n(b). 

"(B)  The  term  'controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  meaning  given  to  su"h 
term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that  more 
than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  In 
section  1563(a), 

"(C)  A  corporation  Is  a  related  person  to 
another  corporation  If  such  corporations  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations,  and  a  person  is  a  related  per- 
son to  another  person.  If  the  relationship 
between  such  persons  would  result  In  a  dis- 
allowance of  losses  under  section  267  or 
707(b).  except  that  for  this  purpose  the 
family  of  an  individual  Includes  only  his 
spouse  and  minor  children,  and 

"(D)  The  family  of  an  individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

"(6)  Transfer  of  Oil  or  Gas  Depletion 
Property. — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  (as  defined 
for  these  purposes  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  i .  of 
any  oil  or  gas  depletion  property  after 
March  17,  1975,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transferee  with  respect  to  his 
production  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  from 
such  oil  or  gas  depletion  property.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  the  term  'oU  or  gas 
depletion  property'  means  any  property  in- 
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terest  (Including  an  Interest  In  a  partner- 
ship, trust,  or  estate)  with  respect  to  the 
income  from  which  a  deduction  for  depletion 
Is  allowable  under  section  611  for  domestic 
crude  oil  or  domestic  natural  gas  but  only 
If  the  principal  value  of  the  property  has 
been  demonstrated  before  such  transfer  by 
prospecting  or  exploration  or  discovery  worlc. 
"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  (1)  a  transfer  of  an  oil  or  gas 
depletion  property  at  death,  or  (ii)  a  trans- 
fer in  an  exchange  to  which  section  351  ap- 
plies if  following  the  exchange  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  are  al- 
located among  the  transferor  and  transferee 
by  reason  of  paragraph    (4)(B). 

"(d)  liiMiTATioN  Based  on  Qualified  In- 
vestment.— 

•'(1)  General  rule. — So  much  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  for  depletion  as  is  computed 
by  reference  to  section  613  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (c)  shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
producer's  qualified  investment  and  quali- 
fied investment  carryover  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(2)  Qualified  investment. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  any  person's  qualified 
investment  for  any  taxable  year  is  the 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  States)   for — 

"(A)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs; 

"(B)   the  following  items  if  paid  or  In- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  oil  or  gas  within  the  United  States 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States: 
"  ( i )   aerial  photography; 
"(11)  geological  mapping; 
"  ( ill )   airborne  magnetometer  surveys; 
"  ( Iv )  gravity  meter  surveys; 
"(v)  seismograph  surveys;  or 
"(vl)  similar   geological    and   geophysical 
methods; 

"(C)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items,  but  only  If  the  original  use  of  such 
Items  begins  with  such   person: 

(i)  depreciable  assets  used  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  (including  development 
or  production  from  oil  shale) ;  converting  oil 
shale,  coal,  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  into  oil 
or  gas;  or  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage); 

"(11)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  trans- 
mitting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as 
pumping  stations)  directly  related  to  the 
use  of  such  pipelines. 

"(D)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  including  remedial  work  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  primary  production,  or 
"(E)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
but  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  under  this  subparagraph 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
taxpayer  under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C), 
and  ( D )  for  such  period. 

"(3)  Qualified  investment  carryover. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  producer's 
qualified  Investment  carryover  shall  be  the 
amount.  If  any.  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
producer's  qualified  Investment  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  exceeds  so  much  of  the 
deduction  allowed  for  depletion  as  is  com- 
puted under  section  613  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (c)  (determined  without  regard  "to 
this  subsection)  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  Rotaltt  owners. — Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  deduction 
for  depletion  with  respect  to  a  producer's 
share  of  production  from  a  royalty  Interest. 


"(e)  Producer  Must  Be  Independent. — 

"(1)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
sells  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (including 
Number  2  fuel  oil),  refined  lubricating  oils, 
or  diesel  fuel — 

"(A)  through  any  retail  outlet  operated 
by  the  producer  or  a  related  person,  or 

"(B)  to  any  person — 

"(I)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  producer  or  a  related  person 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  srevlce 
mark  or  name  owned  by  such  producer  or  a 
related  person,  in  marketing  or  distributing 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (including 
Number  2  fuel  oil),  refined  lubricating  oils 
or  diesel  fuel,  or 

"(U)  given  authority  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  producer  or 
a  related  person,  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  related  person. 

"(2)  Related  person. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  is  a  related  person  with 
respect  to  the  producer  if  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  in  either  the  producer  or  such 
person  is  held  by  the  other,  or  if  a  third  per- 
son has  a  significant  ownership  interest  in 
both  the  producer  and  such  person.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'significant  ownership  Interest'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  per- 
cent or  more  interest  in  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust,  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Interests  in 
such  estate  or  trust. 

"(f)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Crude  on.. — ^The  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from 
a  gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field  faclU- 
ties. 

"(2)  Natural  gas. — The  term  'natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  de- 
pletion Is  allowable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(3)  Domestic— The  term  'domestic'  refers 
to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located 
in  the  United  States  or  In  a  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  Barrel. — The  term  "barrel"  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

"(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b) 
(1)  (relating  to  22  percent  depletion  rate 
for  certain  minerals)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(A)  oil  and  gas,  to  the  extent  allowable 
under  section  613A; 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  613(b)  (relating  to  14  percent  de- 
pletion rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A) .  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(C)  oil  or  gas  wells." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — ^The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  613  the  foUowlne  new 
item: 

"Sec.  613A.  Denial  op  percentage  depletion 

FOR    on,    AND    GAS    WELLS." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  amendment, 
joined  in  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
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and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peak- 
ator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
SON),  would  limit  the  percentage  deple-' 

tion  allowance  to  the  first  3,000  barrels 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Texas  speak 
louder?  We  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  is  one  that  would  limit  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  first  3,000  barrels 
of  average  daily  production  of  crude 
oil  and  the  first  18  million  cubic  feet  of 
the  average  daily  production  of  natural 
gas,  which  is  the  limitation  voted  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  does  do  away  with 
depletion  for  the  major  oil  companies 
both  overseas  and  for  domestic  produc- 
tion but,  as  I  have  stated — ^Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The     PRESIDING     0PPIC:ER     (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  will  suspend  until  order  is 
restored.  Senators  will  please  retire  to 
the  cloak  room  for  their  conversation. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  features  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  does  require  a 
plowback,  where  the  depletion  is  utilized 
by  the  producer. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  again 
is  trying  to  save  the  independent  oil  pro- 
ducer, to  see  that  he  does  not  become 
an  endangered  species,  and  trj-  to  save 
him  at  a  level  where  he  is  a  true  competi- 
tor for  the  major  oil  companies. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  does  that. 
The  independents  are  drilling  about  80 
percent  of  the  exploratory  wells  in  this 
coimtry,  and  completing  about  80  per- 
cent of  those  exploratory  wells.  We  have 
seen  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
in  1974  by  about  5,000  additional  wells. 
Also,  we  are  seeing  a  real  drive  put  on 
by  the  independents  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  dwindling  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  this  country. 

Some  wUl  say,  "Well,  we  reaUy  have 
not  seen  a  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
duction." That  is  true.  I  think  all  we  can 
really  do  in  this  country  is  cut  down  on 
the  dwindling  supplies,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  go  out  as  fast  as  they  have  been. 
They  have  had  problems  getting  drill- 
ing pipe.  They  have  had  problems  getting 
their  leases.  They  have  had  problems 
getting  the  pipe  to  transport  the  oil,  and 
these  are  among  the  reasons  why  it  takes 
quite  a  while  to  see  the  results  of  the 
increased  drilling.  But  you  can  look  at 
the  number  of  rigs  operating  and  the 
number  of  wells  being  drilled  and  get  a 
better  feel  for  what  is  happening. 

Some  say,  "All  right,  why  take  it  away 
from  the  major  and  not  from  the  in- 
dependent?" 

The  major  is  in  the  position  to  pass 
the  increased  costs  of  production  down- 
stream. He  can  pass  them  on  to  the  re- 
finers and  to  his  retail  outlets.  The  in- 
dependent is  not  in  the  position  to  do 
that. 

I  have  put  a  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment that  this  depletion  allowance  will 
not  be  available  to  those  in  the  retafl 
business,  and  we  have  carefully  struc- 
tured this  thing  to  avoid  abuses  of  this 
depletion  provision. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WUl  the  distinguished 
Senator  tell  us  the  difiference  between 
tbe  amendment  that  he  has  offered  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  A  major  difference  be- 
tween my  amendment  and  that  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that  I  have 
the  plowback  provision  in  my  amendment 
for  the  producers,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  amendment  does. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  brief 
question. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  let  the  Senate  know 
the  amount  that  would  be  recaptured  to 
the  taxpayers  by  his  amendment,  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  What 
would  the  Treasury  receive  under  each  of 
the  three  amendments? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  on  complete  repeal,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $2  billion,  and  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  mine,  we  would  recover  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion  of  those  tax  dol- 
lars. I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  those 
figures. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  For  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond, in  effect,  to  the  question  that  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  by 
asking  if  this  is  not  one  of  the  two  major 
differences  between  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  mine:  His 
amendment  permits  a  producer  to  take  a 
3,000-barrel  exemption  for  oil  daily,  and 
on  top  of  that  an  18-mIllion-cubic-foot 
exemption  daily  for  natural  gas 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendment  is  in  Ime  with  the  amend- 
ment that  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  came 
within,  I  believe,  16  votes  of  carrying 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Which  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  a  dual  exemption? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  could. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  against  what  my 
amendment  proposes,  which  limits  oil 
and  gas  production,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
a  total  of  what  amounts  to  3,000  barrels 
per  day. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  could  amount  to  a 
aual  exemption,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
wmed.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
flnd  competitors  that  can  stand  up  to  the 
majors  and  compete  with  them.  When 
you  talk  about  drilling  a  15,000-foot  well, 
the  increase  in  cost  between  a  15,000-foot 
weU  and  a  5,000-foot  well  is  not  an  arith- 
metic increase,  it  is  ahnost  a  geometric 
increase,  because  as  you  get  to  those  deep 
wells,  the  costs  go  up  precipitously.  You 
have  to  have  someone  in  a  position  to 
QTill  that  15,000-foot  well  and,  if  neces- 
sary, lose  the  million  dollars  it  costs  to 
put  that  well  down.  That  is  the  reason 


why  I  think  the  limitations  I  have  pro- 
posed and  those  proposed  on  the  House 
side,  which  almost  carried,  are  reasonable 
limitations  in  affording  the  competition 
necessary. 

If  I  may  go  into  some  of  the  additional 
terms  of  the  measure 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Please  let  me  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  made  the  point  at  the  very  beginning 
that  it  was  the  first  3,000  barrels  of  aver- 
age daily  production  of  crude  oil  and  the 
first  18  million  cubic  feet  of  average  daily 
production  of  natural  gas  that  was 
involved. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  that,  that  this 
is  the  only  way  we  are  really  going  to 
stop  concentration  in  the  oil  industry, 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  stop  giving 
it  all  to  the  majors. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  the  provisions  of 
my  amendment  in  some  detail  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  amendment  retains  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  regulated  natural  gas  and 
natural  gas  imder  long-term  contracts 
as  they  are  in  the  House  bill. 

Now,  generally,  this  would  retain  de- 
pletion for  regulated  natural  gas  or  gas 
imder  long-term  contracts  in  effect  on 
February  1,  1975.  until  there  is  a  change 
in  the  price  of  gas  to  reflect  to  any  ex- 
tent the  additional  tax  which  will  be 
payable  by  the  producer  because  of  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion. 

There  is  a  provision  that  any  increase 
in  the  price  Is  to  reflect  the  tax  increase 
to  the  producer  and,  therefore,  this  ex- 
emption for  regulated  natural  gas  and 
long-term  contract  gas  will  probably  be 
rather  limited  in  duration. 

The  remainder  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  the  small  producer  exemp- 
tion for  producers  who  do  not  have  retail 
outlets.  The  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 613(a)  to  the  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  small 
producer  exemption. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  a  plowback  of 
a  tax  savings  as  the  result  of  the  small 
producer  exemption. 

Subsection  (e)  denies  the  benefits  of 
subsection  (c)  if  a  producer  has  retail 
outlets  for  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  cer- 
tam  other  refined  products  or  If  the 
producer  is  related  by  5  percent  owner- 
ship interest  to  any  entity  naving  such 
retail  outlets. 

Now,  we  really  have  tried  to  draw  some 
tight  limitations  to  see  that  you  do  not 
have  abuse  of  this.  The  small  producer 
exemption  retains  a  22-percent  depletion 
for  the  first  3,000  barrels  of  average  daily 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  the 
first  18  million  cubic  feet  of  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  natural  gas. 

One  of  our  real  problems  in  this  coun- 
try is  natural  gas.  We  have  been  very 
fortunate  this  winter  in  not  having  some 
severe  gas  shortages.  But  if  we  were  to 
have  a  tough  winter  in  the  North,  I 
promise  you  we  are  going  to  see  some 
very  serious  shortages  in  natural  gas. 
and  this  situation  Is  going  to  become 
much  more  acute  unless  we  can  continue 
to  encourage  the  exploration  for  natural 
gas. 
Now,  for  this  purpose  the  production 


qualifying  for  the  exemption  would  be 
presumed  to  come  pro  rata  from  each  of 
such  producer's  properties  so  that  the 
production  income  in  benefiting  from  de- 
pletion would  be,  in  effect,  an  average  of 
the  sales  price  of  his  total  production. 

TTie  bill  specifically  states  that  where 
a  producer  holds  a  partial  Interest  in  the 
production  from  a  property,  his  produc- 
tion Is  considered  to  be  his  pro  rata  por- 
tion of  the  production  from  that  prop- 
erty. 

Now,  this  provision  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  inappropriate  rule  that  was 
adopted  in  the  committee  report  under 
the  Ways  and  Means  bill  of  1974  which 
said  that  a  producer  is  considered  to  have 
a  pro  rata  part  of  every  barrel  of  oil  or 
mcf  of  gas  produced  from  a  property,  so 
that  every  barrel  produced  by  the  prop- 
erty would  go  against  his  3,000  barrel  or 
the  18  million  cubic  feet  limitation  and 
no  matter  how  little  the  financial  interest 
that  that  taxpayer  might  have  had  in 
that  production. 

In  the  case  of  a  producer  having  a  reg- 
ulated or  long-term  gas  exemption  under 
the  House  bill,  and  who  also  qualifies  for 
a  small-producer  exemption  for  gas.  both 
the  exemptions  are  available  so  that  you 
have  18  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  qualify- 
ing for  a  depletion,  plus  his  natural  gas 
which  Is  either  regulated  or  subject  to 
long-term  contracts. 

The  PPC-regulated  category  would  be 
exempt  only  through  July  1  of  1976.  The 
long-term  contract  category  only  applies 
if  the  contract  price  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  take  account  of  percentage  depletion 
repeal,  which  Is  presumed  true  of  any 
price  Increase  after  February  1, 1975,  un- 
less the  taxpayer  demonstrates  the  con- 
trary by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

Now,  the  amendment  contains  some 
aggregation  rules  requiring  that  closely 
related  business  entities  and  family 
members  shall  have  one  3.000  barrel  or 
18  million  cubic  feet  exemption.  That  Is, 
of  course,  designed  to  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  the  exemptions  by  dividing 
business  entities  into  different  layers. 

Specifically,  aggregation  of  business 
entities  is  required  where  corportions  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group 
of  corporations,  that  is,  qualifying  for 
consolidated  income  tax  purposes.  Other 
business  entities  are  aggregated  If  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  interest  in  such  en- 
tities is  owned  by  the  same  or  related 
persons  and  members  of  the  same  family 
and,  for  that  purpose,  the  famUy  con- 
sists only  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
his  minor  children. 

The  producer  of  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas  to  whom  the  exemption  is  granted 
is  specifically  defined  in  the  bill  to  be 
the  person  whose  liability  for  tax  under 
this  chapter  will  be  affected  by  the  de- 
duction allowed  for  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  such  crude  oil  or  natural  gas. 
That  makes  it  clear  that  a  partner  and 
not  a  partnership  is  the  level  at  which 
the  3,000  barrel  or  18  million  cubic  feet 
exemption  is  applied. 

A  partner  is,  in  substance,  the  owner 
of  the  gas  or  oil,  and  it  is  he  who  makes 
the  profit  from  its  production  and  sale, 
and  pays  the  tax  and,  where  less  fortu- 
nate, takes  the  loss. 

The  requirement  that  the  producer 
mu.^t  be  an  independent  is  enforced  by 
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denying  the  exemptions  to  a  producer  if 
he  directly  or  through  a  related  person 
sells  gasoline  and  any  other  specified 
refined  products  to  retail  outlets  operated 
by  the  taxpayer  or  any  person  who  has 
a  contractual  agreement  with  the  tax- 
payer to  use  his  trademark,  trade  name, 
or  the  like. 

Then  we  have  a  number  of  other  de- 
tailed limitations  to  be  sure  we  do  not 
have  abuses  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  yield  for  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  provide 
for  a  plowback  which  would  mean  that 
none  of  the  depletion  moneys  which 
would  benefit  the  independent  oil  compa- 
nies could  be  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  for  exploration  and  development  for 
new  oil  and  gas  resources:  in  other  words, 
that  this  money  that  was  to  be  received 
from  the  depletion  allowance  could  not 
be  used  for  such  things  as  paying  divi- 
dends to  the  owners  of  the  company  or 
for  lateral  investment  in  some  other  type 
of  enterprise. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  A  qualified  investment 
would  be  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs,  certain  specified  exploration 
costs,  depreciable  assets  used  in  develop- 
ment or  production,  including  the  gath- 
ering facilities,  secondary  and  tertiary 
recoven^',  lease  acquisition  costs  limited 
to  one-third  of  the  production.  In  short, 
ves. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  question  the  Sen- 
ator might  have  covered  in  his  opening 
presentation  that  I  was  not  sure  of.  If  a 
consortium  of  oil  companies,  such  as 
ARAMCO,  should  form  a  similar  consor- 
tium in  Canada  where  each  of  the  10 
companies  own  10  percent  of  the  site, 
and  it  was  a  subsidiary — well,  it  would 
be  owned  by  10  major  oil  companies,  but 
did  not  file  a  consolidated  return,  would 
such  a  consortium  be  entitled  to  the 
3.000-barrel  exemption? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Foreign  production 
would  not  be  entitled  to  the  3,000  barrels. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  language  is 
there  in  the  Senator's  amendment  that 
prohibits  them  from  taking  this  action? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  All  foreign  depletion  Is 
repealed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  the  Senator  can 
find  it  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  provide  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  request?  The  Chair 
did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  speak 
just  very  briefly  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  and,  particu- 
larly, I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  being 
listed  as  a  cosi>onsor  in  today's  Record 
was  an  error. 

I  am  not  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  think  it  has 


a  lot  of  merit  in  certain  respects,  but  I 
oppose  it  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  last  vote  indi- 
cated that  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
provides  a  basis  for  compromise  that  can 
win  enough  support  to  bnng  about  clo- 
ture, if  cloture  is  necessary  once  agree- 
ment is  reached  upon  the  basis  of  this 
amendment,  since  there  were  60  votes 
against  tabling  it. 

Second,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  produces  what  amounts  to  a 
double  exemption  for  the  independents, 
and  I  think  that  makes  less  the  likelihood 
of  getting  it  through  the  Senate,  and 
makes  it  less  likely  that  we  will  achieve 
a  compromise  solution  for  all  of  us  with 
the  House  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

To  be  explicit  about  that  difference, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  permits  a  producer  to  take  3.000 
barrels  a  day  exemption  for  oil  and  on 
top  of  that,  18,000  cubic  feet  exemption 
for  natural  gas.  That  amounts  to  a  dou- 
ble exemption  for  those  producers  with 
both  oil  and  gas  wells. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment 
limits  producers  to  one  exemption  which 
can  be  taken  in  combination  of  oil  and 
gas.  but  cannot  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
3,000  barrels  of  oil. 

The  other  principal  difference  Is  that 
my  amendment  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
diflBculty  of  allowing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  be  used  in  a  way  that  enables  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  no  income  taxes  at  all 
despite  the  fact  that  they  have  what  ap- 
pears to  the  average  citizen  to  be  a  huge 
income. 

My  amendment  avoids  that  difiBculty, 
by  barring  taxpayers  from  using  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  to  avoid 
payment  of  all  income  tax. 

The  amendment  does  this  by  imposing 
a  limitation  that  percentage  depletion 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  all  taxable 
income.  This  limit  supplements  the  exist- 
ing limitation  that  percentage  depletion 
on  an  individual  property  may  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  net  income  from  that 
property. 

For  those  reasons,  I  believe,  basically, 
my  amendment  is  superior  and  I  believe 
it  provides  a  better  basis,  based  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  last  votes,  for  working  out 
our  differences. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  if  he  feels 
that  it  would  be  objectionable  to  include 
a  plowback  provision  in  his  amendment. 
I  have  great  difficulty  with  the  main- 
tenance of  any  depletion  allowance  un- 
less there  is  a  provision  this  depletion 
allowance  that  is  going  to  be  used  for 
the  exploration,  discovery,  and  produc- 
tion of  oil. 

I  do  not  know  how  in  this  country  we 
can  any  longer  justify  a  depletion  al- 
lowance that  does  not  have  such  a  nexus 
with  the  production  and  exploration  of 
oil. 

So  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Senator 
would  accept  an  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  which  I  will  offer  to  his 
amendment  to  provide  for  plowback? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
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yield,  since  we  had  that  provision  in 
there,  I  would  comment  to  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  at  the  present  time  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  situation  where  the 
man,  in  effect,  pays  no  tax  by  putting 
in  an  amendment,  amended  tax 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  the  plow- 
back  amendment  may  be  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  analyze 
it,  so  I  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
in  regard  to  it. 

Since  my  amendment  was  not  tabled 
plainly  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
my  colleague  to  offer  a  plowback  amend- 
ment. I  will  certainly  study  the  matter 
between  now  and  that  time,  and  maybe 
support  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  try 
to  analyze  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 
strength  of  my  amendment  and  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  the  basis  for  compromis- 
ing our  difficulties. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  wonder  what  the 
status  of  the  amendments  are. 

Is  the  amendment  we  are  considering 
the  Bentsen  amendment  which  is  now  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Cranston 
amendment,  or  is  it  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy-Hollings  amend- 
ment? Is  It  a  substitute  to  those  amend- 
ments? Where  do  we  stand? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  language 
of  title  IV  of  the  House  bill  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  California's  amend- 
ment would  strike  and  insert  new  lan- 
guage therefor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield  for  a  question  in  reference  to  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  but  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  respond  to  a  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ators  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  summary  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  indicates  an  over- 
all limitation  provides  that  the  deduc- 
tion for  percentage  depletion  carmot  off- 
set more  than  50  percent  of  all  taxable 
income. 

Is  that  not  the  law  now?  Is  there  any 
change  in  that  provision  in  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  amendment 
bases  it  upon  the  oil  produced  on  the 
property.  All  taxable  income  produced  by 
oil,  natural  gas,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  significant  dif- 
ference between  that  provision  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  what  we  have 
in  the  present  law? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mine  would  apply  to 
all  taxable  income.  The  present  law  does 
not  apply  that  it  is  all  taxable  income. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  present  law  applies 
only  to  income  from  a  particular  piece 
of  property  from  any  source  of  the  oil, 
gas,  or  other  operation? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Or  congressional  salary,  or 
whatever? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  state,  there  is  some 
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question  which  amendment  is  worse,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia or  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  insofar  as  the  true  independ- 
ent is  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  know 
the  language  of  the  provisions,  but  could 
the  Senator  from  California  give  an  ex- 
ample of  how  his  amendment  might  op- 
erate as  opposed  to  how  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
might  operate  on  a  typical  leasehold  op- 
eration producing  a  thousand  barrels 
per  day?  What  would  be  the  tax  effect 
of  earh  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  difference,  I  be- 
lieve, is  that  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  all  the  money 
has  to  go  back  to  development.  Under 
my  amendment,  half  can  be  kept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  know  what  each  amendment 
actually  does  in  order  to  really  make  a 
decision,  which  no  one  is  capable  of  on 
this.  If  the  Senator  would,  in  the  interest 
of  protecting  what  we  believe  are  small 
independents  in  our  States  put  a  pencil 
to  the  Cranston  amendment  and  some- 
one to  put  a  pencil  to  the  Bentsen 
amendment  on  a  typical  leasehold  and 
detennine.  if  we  can,  under  which 
amendment  would  the  operator,  the 
holder,  come  up  the  best? 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
done  that,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  com- 
parison between  the  Bentsen  amendment 
and  the  Cranston  amendment.  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Which  amendment  offers 
the  true  independents  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  protect  the  best  result? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  that  my 
provision,  it  seems  to  me,  really  takes 
care  of  the  men  out  there  drilling  those 
wells.  He  is  in  a  situation  where  he  has 
to  put  that  money  back  in  the  ground. 
That  is  a  real  inct.ntive  for  additional 
exploration,  to  adt-  to  the  reserves  of 
this  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  n^ne  provides  for 
the  3,000  barrels  of  oil  exemption,  and 
the  equivalent  18  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  I  think  that  gives  stronger  competi- 
tion to  the  major. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  apply  to  the 
producing  interests? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  holders  of  mineral 
rights? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  I  want  to  make 
this  point  clear.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am 
covered.  There  is  not  a  plowback  provi- 
sion for  the  royalty  owner.  If  you  try  to 
get  that  plowback  provision,  suppose  you 
nave  a  farmer  who  drills  on  his  land 
and  he  ends  up  with  a  royalty  interest. 
Are  we  going  to  insist  that  he  get  into 
the  oil  business?  I  looked  at  that  in  the 
oeghinmg  and  said  we  would  make  them 
put  It  in  a  drilling  fund.  But  you  run 
into  all  kinds  of  limitations  in  States 
Where  they  preclude  anyone  from  doing 
u  by  saying,  for  example,  that  they  can- 
not put  less  than  $5,000  hi  one  of  these 
arnhng  funds  because  it  is  a  high  risk 
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Mr.  EKDLE.  On  the  owner's  royalty, 
would  any  portion  thereof  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  depletion  allowance  under 
the  proposal? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  royalty  owner 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  depletion  allowance  without  any 
plowback? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  has  no  plowback 
provision  because  we  could  not  figure  out 
a  practical  way  to  get  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern. 

Both  Senators  have  been  most  help- 
ful to  those  of  us  who  are  ^i-ying  to  make 
a  judgment,  who  sincerely  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  have  this  depletion  amend- 
ment at  all  on  this  bill,  that  we  ought 
to  really  know  how  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment, the  Cranston  amendment,  or  some 
other  amendment  would  apply  and  what 
the  result  will  be.  We  have  the  broad  out- 
lines. We  have  the  language.  We  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  determining  how  each 
would  apply.  It  seems  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  we  could  make  a 
much  better  judgment  if  we  had  the  facts 
before  us. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  vieW 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  a  number  of 
questions  and  I  think  answers  to  them 
would  be  very  helpful. 

One  of  them  is  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  these  amendments  on  the  owner  of  a 
royalty?  Another  question  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  some  information  or 
is  what  constitutes  a  plowback? 

In  other  words,  if  the  recipient  of  a 
small  royalty,  a  few  dollars,  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  just  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars gets  a  royalty  check  and  is  entitled 
in  his  own  tax  return  to  a  depletion  al- 
lowance, what  does  he  have  to  do  to 
effect  plowback? 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  tell  me 
what  constitutes  plowback? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  coUoquy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  just  completed  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  means  plowback  does  not  apply  to  the 
royalty  owner.  The  royalty  owner  does 
have  the  benefit  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance under  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  cer- 
tain what  would  happen  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
I  do  not  see  Senator  Cranston  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment. 

The  royalty  owner  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  plow  back  for  reasons  that  I 
think  are  very  just,  unless  we  want  to 
force  him  into  the  oil  business.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  that 
would  not  be  very  practical. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  small  can  an  inde- 
pendent oil  man  be? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  State  of  Kansas, 
they  can  be  very  small.  We  have  10,000 
wells  that  produce  less  than  1  barrel  per 
day  average.  Many  of  our  wells  produce 
less  than  5  barrels  per  day  average.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  those  wells  might 
be  owned  by  one  person  or  one  company. 
I  assume  an  independent  could  be  one 
oil  well  producing  less  than  a  barrel  a 
day. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  that  individual 
is  long  past  retirement  age  and  needs 
that  money?  How  does  he  effect  a  plow- 
back? 

Mr  DOLE.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  one  have  to 
do  to  meet  the  requirement  of  plowing 
back? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  a  good  question. 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  answer  the  question  posed 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

What  happens  to  an  individual  who 
may  own  one  or  two  wells?  Is  he  forced 
to  plow  back  anj'  benefits  he  receives 
through  depletion? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct.  If  it 
is  one  or  two  wells,  with  just  a  small 
production,  he  would  soon  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  a  plowback.  One  would 
presume  if  he  had  one  or  two  wells  he 
was  in  the  oil  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  is  "plowback"  defined? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  plowback  would 
be  for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs,  certain  specified  exploration 
costs,  depreciable  assets  used  in  develop- 
ment or  production,  including  the 
gathering  facilities,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery,  lease  acquisition  costs 
limited  to  one-third  of  the  deduction. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  that  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  does,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. But  I  still  raise  a  question  about 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  some  very 
smaU  producers  and  under  the  definition 
they  are  oil  producers  and  thev  aie  in- 
dependents. Yet  their  total  income  from 
It  IS  rather  small.  It  may  be  held  by  an 
mdividual  who  is  not  in  an  economic 
position  to  carry  on  a  plowback  program. 
I  just  raise  the  question  since  we  might 
want  to  consider  a  minimum  cutoff  where 
income  below  that  amount  does  not  have 
to  meet  a  plowback  requirement 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  wiU  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  if  that 
person  has  a  weU  or  two  wells,  I  think 
they  are  in  the  producing  business  They 
have  the  ability  under  those  circum- 
stances normally  to  continue  in  it  I 
would  oppose  a  lower  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  raised  a  very  sound 
point.  It  appears  that  this  might  be  com- 
promised. There  are  a  number  of  very 
small  producers  who  own  wells  producing 
less  than  a  barrel  per  day.  Perhaps  after 
we  adjourn  we  might  discuss  that  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if  I  may  have 
his  attention,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
provision  in  my  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  seekmg  to  prevent  anybody  from 
paying  no  income  tax  at  all  as  a  result  of 
the  depletion  allowance,  is  to  prevent  the 
depletion  allowance  from  being  used  as  a 
shelter  for  income  earned  in  some  other 
capacity  or  in  some  other  way. 
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For  example,  if  somebody  has  a 
$500,000  depletion  allowance  and  that 
same  p>erson  has  a  salary  of  $500,000  com- 
ing in,  he  cannot  use  the  $500,000  deple- 
tion allowance  to  wipe  out  all  taxes  that 
he  might  otherwise  have  to  pay  on  the 
Income  he  got  from  the  other  source.  He 
would  be  permitted  to  use  only  half  of 
that.  So  if  he  earned  $500,000  in  General 
Motors  stock,  he  could  take  half  of  the 
$500,000  depletion  and  apply  it  there  and 
cut  down  the  taxable  income  to  $250,000. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  all  of  his  income  were 
from  oil  and  gas,  would  it  still  be  50 
percent  ? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  there  would  still 
be  a  50-percent  limit.  That  is  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  not  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  his  amendment  or  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  touch  on  the  question  of  for- 
eign tax  credits? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  amendment  does, 
and  it  provides  enough  income  to  offset 
the  lost  income  from  the  exemption  for 
the  independents.  It  touches  foreign- 
earned  income  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
removes  a  nimiber  of  exemptions  and 
produces  a  very  significant  amount  of 
money.  I  think  the  figure  is  $640,000. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
strongly  support  limitations  on  the  for- 
eign tax  credit,  and  I  have  introduced 
separate  legislation  on  that  issue.  But  I 
did  not  add  it  to  this  specific  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  limited  to  the 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  make  a 
distinction  between  what  we  sometimes 
refer  to  as  a  legitimate  income  tax  in 
such  nations  as  Canada,  as  opposed  to 
those  where  we  say  the  oil  companies 
have  used  the  royalty  device  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  States? 

Would  the  Senator  like  me  to  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  there  a  distinction 
made  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  between  the  tax 
credit  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
major  corporations  in  such  countries  as 
Canada,  where  there  is  a  legitimate  in- 
come tax,  and  the  tax  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  States,  a  tax  about  whose  legitimacy 
some  of  us  have  questions  and  in  which 
instances  some  of  us  feel  the  oil  com- 
panies have  used  a  royalty  device  as  a 
tax  credit? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence. My  amendment  eliminates  the 
abuse  where  the  tax  is  disguised  as  a 
royalty  overseas  and  leads  to  a  large 
escape  from  taxation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  curious  as  to  what  language  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  covers  that  problem? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  limited  to  oil 
and  gas  extraction.  That  is  what  limits 


it  to  the  matters  we  are  concerned  with 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  a  corporation 
such  as  Exxon,  which  has  production  in 
Canada  and  actually  pays  a  Canadian 
income  tax  on  its  production  there,  still 
be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  in  the  United 
States   against  that  income? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  answer  is  yes — 
up  to  48  percent,  which  puts  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  businesses. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  With  respect  to  the 
same  situation,  for  example,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  would  a  company  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  there,  or  does  the  Senator  treat 
the  taxes  paid 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  They  would  enjoy  the 
same  privilege,  up  to  48  percent,  again 
putting  them  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  businesses,  but  eliminating  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  oil  companies  have  over 
other  forms  of  business. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
am  clear  on  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  more  time.  I  will  try  to  talk 
to  the  Senator  privately  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
situation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment, if  I  may. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debating 
depletion  all  afternoon,  and  I  think  we 
are  pretty  famiUar  with  the  issue  now. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote,  if  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  small  pro- 
ducers, those  who  operate  a  well  or  two 
or  four  or  five,  who  may  have  a  very 
small  production  from  several  wells,  still 
be  required  to  plow  back  or  have  a  re- 
duced income? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  they  would  be  required  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  a  small  amoimt  of  money  we 
are  talking  about  plowing  back. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
consider  that  this  would  be  valuable  in 
achieving  more  energy?  Why  does  he 
want  it  to  apply  to  the  very  small  oper- 
ators, who  could  find  that  this  reduction 
of  the  depletion  allowance  could  make  a 
difference,  and  could  require  a  number 
of  small  wells  to  be  plugged  that  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plug?  I 
think  the  Senator  knows  that  in  his  own 
State  of  Texas,  although  the  average 
wells  are  larger,  Texas  has  small  wells, 
too,  and  this  could  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  think  it  adds  an- 
other element,  in  that  it  puts  a  limita- 
tion on  the  bottom  side.  We  are  trying  to 
determine  what  it  should  be,  and  we  add 
one  more  dimension  to  the  debate.  I 
would  like  to  keep  it  as  simple  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  WiU  the  Senator 
agree  that  protection  on  the  bottom  side 
is  needed,  so  that  this  would  not  require 


that  they  abandon  stripper  wells  that 
could  be  producing  for  a  number  of 
years?  Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable 
to  some  kind  of  exemption  on  the  lower 
side? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  make  it  practical. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  repeat  his  last  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  My  statement  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  that  if  we 
add  another  Umitation  by  trying  to  put  a 
fioor  under  this,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
stop.  I  think  we  would  have  some  difB- 
culty  in  trying  to  determine  where  that 
kind  of  cutoff  should  be. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  is  not  important  to  protect  the  small 
stripper  wells  from  premature  abandon- 
ment that  could  be  occasioned  by  in- 
creased costs  due  to  the  increased  taxes 
that  would  take  place? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  have  to  see  the 
amendment.    

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  been  yielding 
for  some  time,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  yield  for  one  more  question. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  very  far  reaching,  as  is  that  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  unprinted 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  all  of 
us  tonight  to  have  copies  of  both  amend- 
ments, so  that  we  could  compare  them 
and  see  what  is  included,  and  carry  this 
matter  over  to  tomorrow,  so  that  we 
could  make  a  judgment  as  to  just  what 
is  involved  in  both  amendments,  as  well 
as  that  of  Senator  Hollings. 

Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  that  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
speaking  on  my  own  time  rather  than 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseh) 
yielding  to  me;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  intense  interest  in  the  questions 
.  that  have  been  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  directed  their  attention 
particularly  to  small  and  independent 
oil  and  gas  producers. 

During  this  debate — and  it  is  under- 
standable— we  have  principally  discussed 
the  depletion  allowance  as  it  is  applied 
to  the  production  of  oil.  I  now  direct  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  depletion 
allowance  as  it  applies  to  natural  gas. 
I  think  this  is  often  overlooked  when  our 
remarks  tend  to  focus  on  major  oil  pro- 
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ducers;  but  concern  for  natural  gas  pro-  — " 

duction  is  important  as  we  consider  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  Grade  oil 

(Mr.  BENTSEN)  in  which  I  have  joined  -j^.  (thousand 

as  one  of  the  several  cosponsors.  barrels) 
Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  U.S.  energy 

supplies  which  come  from  five  primary     P""''? 32,695 

sources:  crude  oU.  46  percent;  natural     vi^lSt § 

gas,  31  percent;  coal,  18  percent;  hydro-     \f»^°. I-"I"."i::  o 

electric  power,  4  percent;  and  nuclear     indla'nV 'S'lil 

power,  1  percent.  The  burden  of  our  do-  iowa..."."'irriiriIi;;;;""  '    o 

mestic  energy  production  faUs  heaviest     k|"^j;: 66.227 

on  petroleum,  with  natural  gas  providing  Louisiana! ""Ill""""""  83i'524 

almost  one-third  of  our  energy  require-     U^'"? -: '   o 

^„„4_  Maryland n 

meniS.  MassachusetU       .  o 

Until  1965,  the  United  States  produced  Michigan i4_6i4 

more  petroleum  than  it  used.  Since  then,  uSwi 56  102 

demand  for  petroleum  has  exceeded  pro-  Missouri ""'  '  $0 

duction,  as  artificially  low  prices  for  nat-  uebllski ^'  tS, 

ural  gas  drove  investors  from  explora-  Nevada..:""::::;::": 96 

tion  into  more  lucrative  investments.  The  Jje*  Hampshire :.:::::  0 

result  was  a  steady  decUne  in  the  ratio  of  nIw  So 100  986 

proved   reserves   to  production  in  the  New  York ::::::::::  '967 

lower  48  States.  TThe  gap  between  do-  K  gll'o'L"': 20235 

mestic  supplies  and  consumer  demand  ohio :::: 8  796 

continues  to  widen  and  the  United  States  g'^'a*"'™ i9i;204 

must  turn  Increasingly  to  imported  oU  PenfsJivVnVa" 3  282 

to  fill  the  gap.  Rhode  Island '     o 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  by  Chase    lol  dIScou" 275 

Manhattan  Bank  that  the  petroleum  in-    Tennessee '.'."'  201 

dustry  will  have  to  invest  more  than  one-     uf^' ''^MS 

half  trillion  doUars  hi  U.S.  operations    Vermont: '   0 

between  1970  and  1985,  just  to  keep  pace    ^'T';i.- <"> 

with  demand.  That  Is  money  to  pur-    wist  vifSSiV.":::: 2,385 

chase  leases;  to  explore  for  and  develop    wsconsin :  0 

new  and  existing  oil  and  gas  fields;  and    *"'"""* ^*'-^'^ 

to  transport,  refine,  and  market  petrole-         Total,  United  states 3,360,903 

um.  The  industry  also  must  pay  for  re-    

search,  administrative  costs,  and  taxes.  » Less  than  500  bbi. 
This  money  is  expected  to  be  derived  source:  u.s.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
about  one-half  from  retained  earnings  »»    x>.«rT^^, ^,,  ,      _ 
and   one-half    from    borrows!   capUaT  „  Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  let  us 
However,  such  vast  amounts  of  capital  ^^^  con^der  exactly  what  we  are  talk- 
will  be  difficult  to  raise  "^^  *'*°"*  ^^^"  ""^  sP^ak  of  hicreashig 

Even  now,  Mr.  President    West  Vlr-  ^o™^^*^*'  «"  ^'^  sas  production  and  do- 

ginia  and  many  other  areas  of  our  coun-  ™!f."<^^  independents.  I  understand  this 

try  are  experiencing  natural  gas  curtail-  ^°^^}  somewhat,  because  my  father, 

ments.  In  order  to  reverse  this  trend  eco-  ?™^*  Randolph,  was  one  of  the  largest 

nomlc  Incentives  wUl  be  needed  to  stimu-  i^,    ?^,^.^^"^  °"  ^^  ^^  producers  in 

late  new  energy  supplies  on  a  regional  ^^\'  Virgmia.  I  worked  hi  the  fields  hi 

as  well  as  national  basis.  ^^  ^^^  y^*"- 

Let  us  address  our  attention  Mr  Pres-  _,„  ^  "^  ^°^^  *°  ^^  ^^^^  °'  ^^'^S.  We 

Went,  from  the  great  oil  producing  areas  ^"^  "^^®  approximately  1,500  to  1,600 

of  the  Earth  to  the  State  of  West  Vlr-  J^^Us  drilled  in  West  Vhrglnia  hi  explora- 

ginia.  In  1973  the  State  of  West  Virginia  °^  natural  gas.  U  they  find  some 

furnished  ahnost  1  percent  of  our  do-  '  ^'^^  ^""^  ^°°^'  ^^^  *^®y  ^^^  "o*  drill- 

mestlc  natural  gas  supplies  some  208  bil-  ^^  ^°'"  °^'  ^^^^  ^^^  drillhig  for  natural 

Hon  cubic  feet,  in  addition  to  some  2  385  -  ^^^-  "^^  number  varies  a  Uttle  from  year 

000  barrels  of  oil.                               '      '  ^°  year— but  these  1,500  wells  wUl  aver- 

Mr.  President,   I  request  unanhnous  ^^^  $100,000  each  In  drillhig  costs  for 

consent  that  a  table  of  U.S   petroleum  h°P«<*-for    natural    gas— the    range    is 

production  by  State  for  1973  appear  in  ^''°™  ^^°^^  $90,000  to  $110,000  per  well, 

the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  ^*  "^  remember  that  we  are  not  dis- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  ^^^"fL?'"^  "^  ^Vv',°'' ^1' °'"  ^^  *^°"- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  f^^^  ^^^*-  ^^,  ^^f  ^^^^^^  ^^°"*  relatlve- 
as  follows:  xvecokd,     jy  i^own  geological  formations  at  about 

3,500  feet.  So  we  know  what  we  are  drill- 
ing for  and  we  know  that  the  natural  gas 
is  present  in  certahi  amoimts. 

Nearly  all,  some  100  percent  of  these 
wells,  win  be  developed  by  what  can  be 
classed  as  small.  Independent  producers. 
This  would  be  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  come  together,  to  organize  a  little 
company.  Very  frankly,  they  each  may 
invest  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

Back  in  the  fifties  I  joined  a  group  of 
Individuals  in  West  Virginia  as  we  orga- 
nized the  MCF  Gas  Co.  That  Is  million 
cubic  feet. 
The  geologists,  had  told  us  that  In 
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Randolph  County,  where  I  live,  there  was 
no  natural  gas. 

The  major  oil  and  gas  companies  had 
moved  out;  they  had  released  their  leases. 
They  were  not  interested  m  exploration. 
Himdreds  and  hundreds  of  leases  were 
given  up. 

So  we  did  some  wildcatting;  we  drilled 
a  certain  number  of  wells — 21  hi  all— 14 
of  them  produchig.  They  were  small 
producers. 

Others  came  into  the  area — an  area 
that  was  said  not  to  contain  natural  gas 
in  any  quantities  that  would  be  worth- 
while. In  all,  approximately  110  wells 
were  drilled  by  small  entrepreneur  inde- 
pendents who  were  investing  theu-  dol- 
lars In  the  exploration  for  natural  gas. 

I  sold  my  MCF  Gas  Co.  stock  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1958.  However,  that 
company  still  continues  to  pay  a  small 
dividend  to  those  who  hold  stock  at  the 
present  time. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  that  depletion 
allowance — forgetting  oil  and  talking  of 
natural  gas  hi  West  Virginia— I  am  pro- 
vincial and  also  reasoned  as  I  look  not 
only  at  the  local  impUcations  but  at  the 
national  perspective  that  we  discussed. 
If  we  were  to  have  a  total  elimhiation  of 
the  depletion  allowance,  we  would  be 
drilling,  not  1,500  wells  hi  West  Virginia 
in  1975;  we  would  be  drilling,  possibly, 
not  in  excess  of  some  750  wells.  Almost 
one-half  or  more  wells  will  not  be  drilled 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

One  might  say  its  does  not  matter 
whether  those  wells  are  drilled.  It  mat- 
ters to  every  man  and  women  in  this 
country  who  is  concerned  that  an  energy 
program  here  at  home  will  develop  do- 
mestic supplies  so  we  will  not  need  to 
rely  on  energy  which  comes  from  abroad. 
The  average  addition  to  reserves  for  each 
well  is  200  million  cubic  feet  if  that  well 
is  successful. 

Let  us  remember  that  natural  gas  is 
a  major  provider  of  energy  for  industry 
and  business  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  not 
just  a  byproduct  of  oil  production.  It  is 
something  that  is  basic  in  America.  So 
these  1,500  wells  that  we  would  be  drill- 
ing hi  West  Vh^hila  this  year— as  we 
drilled  last  year  and  as  we  drilled  them 
in  1973— would  add  to  our  natural  gas 
reserves  a  total  of  250  biUlon  cubic  feet. 
One  might  ask,  what  is  that  equiva- 
lent to?  It  is  equivalent  to  almost  1 
percent  of  the  total  natural  gas  produc- 
tion hi  the  United  States  of  America 
West  Virginia  production  Is  .9  percent 
of  our  domestic  natural  gas  production. 
I  stress  to  my  colleagues  that  we  must 
think  of  the  bits  and  pieces,  as  it  were, 
which  are  important  to  the  development! 
the  continued  exploration  for  natural 
gas  in  a  State  like  West  Virginia. 

In  West  Virginia  there  also  are  poten- 
tially significant  new  supphes  in  deep 
geological  formations  that  could  be  de- 
veloped. This  will  requh-e  a  special  price 
refiecting  the  increased  cost  over  na- 
tional average  prices.  Current  price 
structures  discriminate  against  West 
Vh-ginia  producers  thus  discouraging  ex- 
ploration. Changes  are  necessary  to  spur 
this  new  development. 

For  several  months  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  been  considering  a  peti- 
tion to  establish  a  special  price  for  Ap- 
palachia  to  sthnulate  the  development  of 
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these  new  supplies.  I  have  ui'ged  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  give  an  af- 
firmative decision  on  this  petition.  These 
intrastate  supplies  can  be  developed 
competitively  with  interstate  supplies. 
Therefore,  West  Virginia  users  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  excessive  prices. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
felt  a  responsibility  to  join  in  an  amend- 
ment such  as  has  been  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen). 
There  are  others  of  us  in  this  body  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  natural  gas. 
This  i.s  the  need  for  the  small  producer, 
that  person  who  takes  a  chance,  a  calcu- 
lated risk,  with  whatever  amount  of 
money  he  has  to  invest  in  a  wildcat  or 
small  producer  well.  He  may  risk,  as  I 
have  said,  $1,000  or  $2,000  or  $3,000 
when  a  group  comes  together.  They  or- 
ganize a  company  and  they  drill  for  nat- 
ural gas  in  a  State  such  as  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  also  is  true  in  Kansas.  It  is 
true  in  a  dozen  or  more  States.  I  am  not 
certain  of  the  number.  It  is  veiy  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  we  recognize  that 
there  is  genuine  equity  to  an  amend- 
ment such  as  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

I  hope  it  will  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  It 
is  a  well-drawn  amendment.  I  believe  it 
will  accomplish  the  objectives  sought.  I 
am  convinced  those  objectives  are  sound. 

I  do  not  believe  that  retention  of  the 
depletion  allowance  for  the  major  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  is  any  longer  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  convinced  that  keeping  the  depletion 
allowance  for  the  independent  uninte- 
grated  producers  is  definitely  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  key  issues 
before  us  is  how  do  we  expand  domestic 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
efforts.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way.  how 
do  we  avoid  inadvertently  adopting 
measures  which  although  unintended 
would  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

I  am  convinced  that  denying  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  the  independent 
producer  would,  in  fact,  have  a  dis- 
couraging impact  on  the  efforts  to  find 
new  domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves.  And 
that  is  why,  I  believe,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  so  very  important. 

I  do  not  support  this  amendment  so 
that  some  independent  producer  can  get 
a  special  tax  break,  but  because  I  want 
that  independent  to  continue  and  indeed 
to  accelerate  his  efforts  to  discover  new 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  help  achieve  this. 

This  amendment  retains  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  for  the  first 
3,000  barrels  of  average  daily  production 
for  crude  oil  and  the  first  18  million 
cubic  feet  of  average  daily  production 
of  natural  gas.  However,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  note  here  that  this  exemp- 
tion will  not  be  available  to  any  producer 
who  is  engaged  in  the  marketing  or  dis- 
tributing of  refined  petroleum  products. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  plowback  provision.  Under 


this  provision,  the  producer's  deduction 
must  be  expended  in  qualified  invest- 
ments within  a  24-inonth  period.  In 
other  words,  the  tax  benefits  derived 
from  retaining  the  depletion  allowance 
must  be  used  for  further  exploration  and 
development  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  independent 
producers  are  the  backbone  of  the  ex- 
ploratory efforts  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  10,000  producers  of  petroleum,  only 
70  produce  over  3,000  barrels.  The  inde- 
pendents drill  over  85  percent  of  the 
exploratory  wells. 

The  independents  rely  heavily  on  the 
depletion  allowance  to  finance  their  ex- 
ploration efforts  and.  in  particular,  to 
attract  risk  capital  which  is  needed  to 
support  the  extremely  high  costs  of  drill- 
ing. Without  the  depletion  allowance, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  will  continue 
to  accelerate  their  drilling  efforts  to  the 
level  that  is  in  the  national  interest,  even 
if  prices  should  continue  to  rise  above  al- 
ready high  levels. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment  is  important  not  only 
because  I  believe  that  it  will  encourage 
continuation  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment efforts  by  the  independents,  but  al- 
so because  it  will  help  prevent  further 
concentration  at  every  level  of  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry.  It  has  been 
my  observation  over  the  years  that 
whenever  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration take  actions  aimed  at  establish- 
ing certain  controls  or  regulations  over 
what  are  considered  to  be  excesses  or 
abuses  in  the  oil  industry,  we  inevitably 
seem  to  wind  up  making  things  easier 
for  the  big  major  integrated  oil  com- 
panies and  more  difficult  for  the  small 
independent  producers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  in- 
dustry is  made  up  of  two  very  different 
types  of  operations.  The  majors  and  the 
independents  operate  under  different 
economic  conditions  and  different  rules. 
And  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  rewriting  the  Tax  Code  if  we 
would  fail  to  note  these  differences  and 
take  actions  which  would  penalize  the 
independents  because  we  want  to  close  a 
tax  loophole  that  the  major  oil  compan- 
ies no  longer  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies,  through  their  refineries  and 
retail  outlets  and  other  sources  of  capi- 
tal, simply  do  not  need  the  depletion  al- 
lowance to  finance  new  exploration  and 
development  efforts.  But  the  independ- 
ents do.  Senator  Bentsen  has  cited  the 
fact  that  the  independent  producer's 
ability  to  finance  future  exploration 
without  percentage  depletion  has  been 
estimated  to  be  between  15  to  30  percent 
lower  due  to  reduced  cash  on  hand  and 
an  unestimated  additional  reduction  due 
to  the  reduction  in  outside  risk  capital 
that  would  result  from  the  removal  of 
the  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  . 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  Bentsen 
amendment  and  ask  that  the  clerk  state 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  Amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

strike  subsection  (c)(1)  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 613A  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  by  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment and  insert  the  following : 

"(c)  Small  Producer  Exemption. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  allowance  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  shall  be  computed  In 
accordance  with  section  613  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  1,000  barrels,  and 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
daily  production  of  domestic  natural  gas 
(Other  than  natural  gas  with  respect  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies)  as  does  not 
exceed  6.000,000  cubic  feet. 

Strike  In  subsection  (c)(3)  the  number 
"3,000"  wherever  it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  number  "1,000"  and  strike  the 
number  "18,000,000"  wherever  It  appears  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  number  "6,000.000". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  simply  changed  the 
3,000  barrels  to  1,000  barrels  a  day  and 
changed  the  18  million  MCF  to  6  million 
MCF.  That  is  substantially  what  it  does. 

In  other  words,  I  was  rather  moved 
by  our  colleague  from  West  Virginia  and 
his  two  or  three  little  people  that  get  the 
$1,000  together,  the  little  individual  in- 
vestors, who  are  to  become  the  "en- 
dangered species,"  and  I  multiplied  that 
by  1,000.  I  come  all  the  way  up  to  those 
grossing  $1,360,000.  I  try  to  get  that 
fellow  so  we  can  recognize  him  in  ordi- 
nary clothes.  We  go  all  the  way  up  to 
the  Bentsen  amendment,  the  3,000  bar- 
rels or  the  $10,950,000  a  year  operator. 
What  we  are  really  doing  is  giving  him 
$2.5  million  in  windfall  profits  in  addi- 
tion to  the  armual  profits. 

So  I  think,  after  having  talked  with 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
some  kind  of  consideration — and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  vote  on  the  Cranston  ta- 
bling motion — that  there  is  that  senti- 
ment within  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  cleaned  out  entirely,  but  we 
really  come  down  to  the  independent, 
that  1,000  barrels  a  day  really  multiplies 
time  over  and  again.  That  6  million, 
bringing  It  down  from  18  million  cubic 
feet  to  6  million,  is  still  a  substantial  op- 
eration. So  that  is  what  my  amendment 
would  do. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion,  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported. 

This  is  in  conformance  with  the  rep- 
resentation we  made  earlier  today,  that 
probably  is  going  to  have  to  be  viewed 
in  the  circumstances  that  exist  on  Thurs- 
day when  the  time  for  the  vote  on  that 
cloture  motion  arrives.  I  would  have  to 
confer  with  the  copetitioners  for  cloture 
at  that  particular  time  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  it,  but  this  should 


be  done  before  we  close  out  the  day,  and 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  report  my  motion 
for  cloture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  A  clotuTe  motion  having 
been  filed  pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Clotube  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  R\ile  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  H.R. 
2166,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  In- 
dividual Income  taxes,  to  Increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage  stand- 
ard deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  cer- 
tain earned  income,  to  increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the. surtax  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ernest  P.  Hollings,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Vance 
Hartke,  William  D.  Hathaway,  Oaylord  Nel- 
son, George  S.  McOovem,  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr.,  John  O.  Pastore,  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Birch 
Bayh,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Clifford  P.  Case,  Mike 
Mansfield,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  In- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the 
low  income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  in- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the  sur- 
tax exemption,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  pending  re- 
quest before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested.  Is  there  a  sufiQcient 
second?  There  is  a  suflBcient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  inquire  what  is 
the  pending  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?  I  understood  that 
he  propounded  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  submitted  a 
cloture  motion,  which  has  been  reported. 
He  has  also  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  has  been  no 
unanimcus-consent  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  that 
the  Chair  be  allowed  to  have  the  clerk 
report  the  cloture  motion,  which  has 
been  done. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  weU. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) .  Ths  question  is  on  agreeing 


to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  during  the  roUcall. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
please  clear  the  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  well. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called  > .  Mr.  President,  as  members  of  my 
family  own  oil  royalties  on  which  deple- 
tion is  taken,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  vote  "present." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  Kennedy  > ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•  Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sp.\rkman>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  "Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  PackwoodI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  »Mr. 
Scott)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott >  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41, 
nays  49,  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  71  Leg.] 


YEAS— 41 

Abourezk 

Hattiaway 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Javita 

Ribicoff 

Clark 

Leahy 

Roth 

Cvilver 

Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Glenn 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mclntvre 

Stone 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Morgan 

WUllams 

Hatfield 

Moss 

NAYS— 49 

Allen 

B;  .'d,  Robert  C 

.  Gravel 

Baker 

Church 

Griffin 

Bartlett 

Cranston 

Hansen 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Helms 

Beau 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bellmon 

Domenici 

Huddleston 

Bentsen 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Brock 

Fannin 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Pong 

Laxalt 

Burdick 

Pord 

Long 

Byrd, 

Garn 

Mansfield 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Coldwater 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

Montoya 

Pearson 

Percy 


Randolph 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 


Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Buckley 
NOT  VOTING— 8 

Chiles  Packwood  Sparkman 

Kennedy  Pastore  Taft 

Muskie  Scott,  Hugh 

So  Mr.  Hollings'  amendment  to  Mr. 
Bentsen 's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion   now    recurs    on    agreeing    to    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  seeking  recognition  before  the 
call  for  the  roll. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  this  whole  matter  of  tampering 
with  the  oil  depletion  so  far  as  our  do- 
mestic production  is  concerned. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  very  con- 
scientious and  fine  Members  of  this  body 
feel  very  strongly  from  the  standpoint 
of  tax  revision  that  they  ought  to  do 
something  about  oil  depletion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order, 
please. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  overriding  issue  for  this  country  is 
increasing  our  supply  of  domestic  oil.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  serve  the  interests 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  by 
any  bill  that  does  not  add  to  our  oil  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  now  40  per- 
cent dependent  upon  foreign  shores  for 
our  oil  and  that  according  to  present 
trends  it  is  going  to  go  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  na- 
tions outside  our  shores 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  we  have  order. 
The  Senators  will  take  their  seats.  The 
Senator  wil  suspend  until  we  have  order. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators conversing,  please  go  to  the  cloak- 
room. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  not  take  more 
thnn  2  or  3  minutes  more. 

But  I  believe  if  the  time  comes  when 
a  foreign  nation  or  a  group  of  foreign 
nations  can  make  a  decision  that  shuts 
off  the  supplies  to  agriculture,  that  shuts 
off  the  supplies  of  petroleum  to  the  air- 
planes, that  shuts  off  the  supplies  of  pe- 
troleum to  industry  and  to  our  homes, 
we  are  at  a  very  bad  position. 

I  think  dealing  with  that  problem  is 
far  superior  to  any  notion  we  might  have 
about  tax  reform. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  oil  depletion 
was  placed  in  the  code  for  a  reason.  If  we 
find  oil  under  our  land  and  pump  it  out 
and  sell  it.  it  is  gone,  it  is  not  reoccurring 
income  like  wages  or  a  wheat  crop,  or 
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something  else  that  can  be  produced  the 
next  year.  It  is  a  sale  of  a  capital  asset. 
There  is  a  reason  for  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  in  this 
job  of  providing  energy  for  our  domestic 
economy,  yes,  for  our  national  defense, 
that  we  need  all  of  the  oil  companies.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  majors,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  the  majors  find  aU  the  oil 
in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
in  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  that  they  can. 

If  I  thought  that  any  of  the  proposals 
would  increase  the  production  of  oil  in 
this  coimtry,  I  would  support  it,  but  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  decrease  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  serving  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  my  State,  even  though  most 
of  them  have  no  interest  in  oil  whatever. 

Also.  I  believe  it  is  well  established  that 
the  depletion  allowance  lowers  the  cost 
to  the  consimier. 

Now,  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  by 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  including  George  Meany,  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  this  bill  we  ought  not 
tamper  with  the  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

But  for  overriding  reasons,  for  the  de- 
fense and  the  going  ahead  full  steam 
with  our  economy,  I  shall  vote  against 
tampering  with  the  depletion  on  this  bill 
particularly,  and  I  think  totally  unless 
we  have  time  to  examine  a  proposal  and 
have  hearings. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  a  reduction  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance and  I  may  very  well  vote  for  the 
Cranston  amendment.  But.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  want  to  make  this  clear.  There  have 
been  some  very  misleading  statements 
made  here. 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  his  coJeague  from  Massa- 
chusetts came  before  us  and  talked  about 
the  taxes  these  companies  are  paying. 
For  example,  they  stated  Exxon  pays 
6  5  percent.  Texaco  pays  1.7  percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  obtained  from  their 
filings  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  what  those  companies  re- 
ported as  taxes  and  here  are  those  fig- 
ures in  the  pamphlet  by  the  Finance 
Committee  which  I  will  make  available. 

Exxon  on  their  foreign  oil  paid  78 
percent  of  gross  income  in  tax.  That  Is 
not  including  the  tax  at  the  pump.  That 
is  the  tax  they  paid  the  foreign  nations. 

The  big  10  that  can  go  overseas  paid 
an  average  of  70.3  percent.  Take  Texaco, 
for  example.  The  Senator  told  us  that 
Texaco  paid  1.7  percent.  Now,  what  does 
the  filing  of  tax  data  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  show? 

Well,  on  their  foreign  oil,  Texaco  paid 
74.3  percent  and  on  their  domestic  oil 
they  paid  37.3  percent. 

Now,  for  the  big  10  companies,  and 
mind  you,  Mr.  President,  these  are  the 
companies  that  we  would  propose  to  deny 
a  depletion  allowance,  these  are  the  ones 
the  Cranston  amendment  would  take  it 
from. 

Well,  here  is  the  tax  on  their  entire  in- 
come, not  counting  the  tax  at  the  pump, 
not  coimting  the  10-cents  a  gallon  that 
they  collect  and  remit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  counting  the  income  tax,  the 


production  taxes  they  pay  the  States 
and  the  property  taxes  they  pay  the 
States.  They  pay  an  average  of  70.3  per- 
cent on  the  foreign  income  and  they  pay 
42.9  percent  on  their  domestic  income. 

Now,  that  is  an  interesting  figure  be- 
cause the  average  for  all  manufacture 
is  38  percent.  So  in  terms  of  taxes  the  oil 
companies  pay,  including  the  taxes  they 
pay  the  State  Governments,  such  as  the 
severance  tax  in  Louisiana  where  we 
collect  12  percent  of  gross  before  they 
ever  know  whether  they  made  a  nickel 
profit  or  not,  they  pay  a  total  of  42.9 
against  an  industry  average  for  manu- 
facturing of  38. 

The  point  is  that  they  are  paying  more 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  should  make  one 
thing  very  clear,  and  that  is  that  these 
companies  have  a  domestic  corporation 
and  the  figure  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  in  the  48  percent  bracket  relates  to 
what  their  earnings  are  as  a  domestic 
company,  but  when  we  put  the  domestic 
company  in  with  the  parent  company, 
the  figures  that  were  indicated  earlier 
by  reason  of  the  tax  credit  is  that  it 
brings  them  down  to  an  average  of  5 
percent.  That  is  what  our  investigation 
showed,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  is  in 
error,  in  my  judgment.  He  is  not  con- 
sidering the  taxes  that  they  pay  to  the 
foreign  government. 

Some  nations  do  not  tax  one  at  all — in 
Great  Britain  they  do  not — on  the  in- 
come one  makes  when  doing  business 
in  a  foreign  country. 

They  might  pay  an  income  tax  when 
they  bring  it  home,  but  they  pay  nothing 
there;  but  when  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  a  foreign  land  they  pay  an  aver- 
age of  70  percent.  They  pay  an  average 
of  42.9  percent  doing  business  in  this 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  chart  In  the 
back  of  the  room  to  which  I  direct  the 
Senator's  attention,  shows  profits  on 
oil,  foreign  divided  from  domestic,  up 
through  1973. 

Now,  Senators  will  note  that  in  recent 
years  if  we  consider  the  depreciation  and 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  red  line 
which  is  domestic  profits  has  hardly 
gone  up  in  1973,  past  the  depreciation 
in  the  currency.  In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars, there  is  hardly  any  increase  at  all. 

Look  at  that  line  on  foreign  Income, 
that  has  gone  up  by  1973  to  7.3,  and  the 
HoUings  amendment  would  only  collect 
$40  million  taxes  on  that  $7.3  billion  of 
income  on  which  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment would  collect  about  $700  million. 
This  is  on  the  basis  that  even  though 
they  do  pay  a  lot  of  taxes  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, we  would  like  to  collect  some 
for  our  Treasury. 

That  is  where  the  big  profit  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
moment  until  I  make  my  point. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  put  the   1974 

figures  for  profits  on  foreign  oil  on  that 

chart,  it  will  run  right  on  off  the  chart. 

They  are  up  another  20  percent  for  1974. 

On  that  red  line,  about  one-third  of 


that  would  be  the  independents,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Senator  contends 
they  should  be  permitted  to  keep  a  deple- 
tion allowance.  A  number  of  reasons 
can  be  given  for  that,  but  one  of  them 
is  very  simple:  A  major  company  can 
drill  50  dry  holes  in  a  row,  and  they  have 
the  income  and  the  resources  to  write 
the  50  dry  holes  off  again.  There  are  very 
few  independents  who  can  stand  it  for 
as  many  as  10  or  12  dry  holes,  especially 
if  they  are  costing  $1  million  apiece,  and 
some  of  them  do. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
consider  the  competitive  conditions,  a 
major  company,  if  they  have  to  pay  more 
taxes,  have  many  places  they  can  look 
to  make  it  back.  They  can  make  it  back 
in  transportation,  even  including  the 
transportation  they  are  charging  the  in- 
dependent to  carry  his  oil.  They  can 
make  it  back  in  their  refinery  operations. 
They  can  make  it  back  in  their  shipping 
operations. 

Goodness  knows,  I  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  shipping  operations 
last  year  and  did  not  have  any  success. 
I  tried  to  make  them  use  American  sea- 
men. 

They  can  make  it  back  in  their  filling 
stations  and  their  marketing  operations. 
They  have  all  kinds  of  places  where  they 
can  make  it  back.  A  lot  of  it  they  can 
make  back  on  the  independent's  oil,  their 
competitior. 

Mr.  President,  before  this  crisis  oc- 
curred, I  can  recall  a  situation  that 
existed  in  places  like  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana, where  half  of  the  independent 
producers  there  had  their  rigs  up  for  sale. 
They  were  broke.  They  were  going  out  of 
business  as  fast  as  they  could  go  out  of 
business.  Their  number  has  been  reduced 
from  20,000  independents  down  to  10,000. 
They  were  going  out  of  business  in  droves 
at  the  time  the  price  went  up. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  made  the 
point  that  the  price  has  increased.  Yes,  it 
has. 

The  Senator  did  not  bother  to  mention 
that  at  the  prices  before  that  increase 
they  were  all  going  broke.  The  independ- 
ents were  going  out  of  business  in  droves 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  embargo  hit 
and  the  price  in  the  industry  went  up. 

I  know  very  well  that  many  of  them 
had  their  rigs  up  for  sale  in  Shreveport, 
and  I  am  sure  many  more  in  Dallas, 
where  they  could  not  even  get  takers. 
The  rigs  were  worth  scrap  value  because 
no  one  cared  about  them.  There  was  not 
that  much  profit  and  they  could  not 
compete  against  the  foreign  oil.  There 
was  a  decision  made  that  we  ought  to 
buy  foreign  oil  on  the  pure  economics  of 
foreign  trade,  not  recognizing  the  fact 
that  when  you  make  this  Nation  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil,  you  have  a  problem. 

I  Just  want  to  make  another  point,  Mr. 
President.  These  companies  do  pay  a 
great  deal  of  tax.  This  depletion  allow- 
ance has  been  criticized  to  the  extent 
that  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  drastically 
reduce  it  or  eliminate  it  where  the  major 
companies  are  concerned. 

I  do  say,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the 
great  majority  of  independents  are  con- 
cerned they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
attract  any  capital  into  their  program. 
They  will  have  to  drill  entirely  with  their 
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own  money.  The  probabilities  are  that 
over  a  period  of  time  you  are  going  to  see 
the  same  mortality  rate  among  the  inde- 
pendents in  the  future  as  you  have  seen 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point.  There  is  a  valid  dis- 
tinction between  the  oil  company  that 
operates  entirely  within  the  United 
States  and  the  oil  company  that  operates 
within  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

In  the  situation  where  a  company  op- 
erates abroad,  they  have  a  foreign  affil- 
iate and  they  can  take  as  a  deduction 
on  their  corporate  tax  over  here  the  cost 
of  their  oil.  The  price  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  oil  has  been  treated  as  a  tax  de- 
ductible item. 

You  have  two  companies,  one  company 
that  is  international  with  the  same  vol- 
ume of  oil  but  doing  half  of  their  busi- 
ness abroad,  and  an  independent  com- 
pany doing  all  their  business  here.  The 
independent  company  pays  a  higher  cor- 
porate rate  in  the  United  States.  Will  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Cranston  amendment  would  get 
at.  It  would  get  at  these  gimmicks  in  the 
law  that  make  it  possible  for  all  of  this 
foreign  oil  to  escape  taxation  to  this 
Treasury  while  the  domestic  oil  is  paying 
a  lot  of  taxes  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Governments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Having  said  that,  so  we 
make  the  record  clear  when  we  talk 
about  the  major  international  oil  com- 
panies paying  a  tax  rate  of  48  percent, 
this  tax  rate  relates  to  the  domestic  en- 
tity. I  am  talking,  however,  about  the 
parent  company.  I  am  talking  about  the 
consolidated  tax  retxuTi.  When  you  look 
at  the  consolidated  tax  return,  the  in- 
vestigation that  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee conducted  shows  that  among 
major  international  oil  companies  their 
effective  U.S.  income  tax  rate,  is  4  to  5 
percent. 

I  want  to  make  that  distinction  be- 
cause I  think  my  good  friend  from 
Louisiana  was  talking  about  a  domestic 
company— I  do  not  know  which  com- 
pany he  Is  referring  to.  Where  they  have 
a  domestic  corporation,  certainly  their 
tax  rate  is  higher.  But  then  when  you 
take  the  international  company  and  the 
domestic  company  and  you  consolidate 
it— and  that  is  what  you  look  at  in  the 
end— the  average  effective  tax  rate  for 
major  international  oil  companies  is  only 
about  4  or  5  percent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
comes  up  with  that  conclusion,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  they  have  already  paid  to 
the  foreign  government,  which  has  the 
power  to  take  100  percent,  including  the 
company  itself  and  is  doing  so  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
basic  issue.  We  are  talking  about  sev- 
eral corporations.  You  end  up  with  one 
corporation.  When  you  get  the  consoli- 
dated tax  return,  and  that  is  what 
counts,  their  effective  rate  of  tax  aver- 
ages about  5  percent.  General  Motors  is 
over  40  percent.  Therein  lies  the  problem. 

I  think  the  Senator's  point  that  he  has 


been  making  over  the  years  Is  that  If  you 
stay  in  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent you  bear  a  higher  rate  of  tax 
than  if  you  go  abroad  and  divide  your 
business  because  of  that  tax  writeoff. 
Then  you  can  consolidate  yoiu:  return 
and  your  average  corporate  rate  here 
goes  down.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  this. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  let  the  record  speak 
for  itself. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  different 
corporate  entitles.  It  is  the  consolidated 
return  that  you  have  to  look  at. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  I  had  in  mind 
about  that,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with 
the  Senator  about  this  matter,  is  that 
even  though  they  pay  a  great  deal  of 
taxes  to  foreign  goverrmients,  goodness 
knows  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  lot,  if  you 
have  a  well  overseas  that  is  producing 
an  average  of  10,000  barrels  per  day,  as 
they  are  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  a  well  here 
that  costs  the  same  thing  to  drill  but 
only  producing  10  barrels,  if  you  have  a 
well  producing  1,000  times  as  many  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  over  there,  you  can 
pay  a  great  deal  more.  Especially  if  you 
are  permitted  to  charge  $11  for  it  where 
here  you  are  held  below  that  point. 

Any  balanced  approach  on  It  ought  to 
get  a  substantial  amount  of  income  off 
the  foreign  profits.  That  Is  where  the  big 
profits  have  been.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
In  seeking  to  collect  some  of  that  tax  on 
some  of  the  foreign  oil,  and  permitting 
the  independents  with  3,000  barrels  or 
less  to  have  a  depletion  allowance  on 
that  much,  is'a  very  good  amendment.  I 
think  It  serves  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  you  ought  to  try  to  keep  these 
things  separate.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  the  deferral  of 
taxation  on  foreign-earned  income  and 
the  profits  are  two  of  the  biggest  tax 
loopholes  in  the  whole  tax  system.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
talking  about.  But  I  do  think  it  Is  a  mis- 
take, really,  to  confuse  the  two. 

The  fact  is  that  in  relation  to  any 
type  of  foreign  oil  development,  there 
Is  no  necessity  to  take  any  depletion  al- 
lowance. It  Is  a  non  sequitur.  It  does  not 
mean  a  thing  to  a  foreign  operation. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Cranston 
amendment  is  that  it  does  not  cure  the 
problem. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem, the  Cranston  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  depletion  allowance  on  all 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  foreign  oil  would  not 
get  a  depletion  allowance.  It  would  even 
eliminate  the  depletion  allowance  en- 
tirely so  far  as  all  the  oil  companies  are 
concerned,  so  that  they  would  not  get 
one  dollar  of  the  depletion  allowance 
even  on  their  domestic  oil. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTBa:.  There  is  not  a  foreign 
oil  company  taking  a  depletion  allow- 
ance, so  something  is  eliminated  that 
they  are  not  taking. 
Mr.  LONG.  There  are  some. 


Mr.  HARTICE.  No  major  oil  company 
is  taking  it.  They  have  piled  up  credits 
which  they  have  piled  up  over  the  years. 
Why  does  not  the  Senator  keep  that 
part  of  the  bill  out  and  let  us  go  sepa- 
rately on  the  tax  credit?  The  difficulty 
with  the  Cranston  proposal  is  that  it 
deals  only  with  $460  million  out  of  $2,000 
million  which  are  presently  being 
avoided  in  taxation. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  find  any  basic 
disagreement,  no  substantial  disagree- 
ment, with  the  Senator  on  his  facts,'  but 
I  differ  on  the  conclusion. 

How  can  you  justify  it  when  you  are 
counting  on  your  own  industry  to  save 
you,  when  you  are  holding  your  own 
industry  down  to  $5  a  barrel,  while  pay- 
ing $11  for  the  foreign  oil?  How  can 
you  vote  to  put  another  $2.5  billion  in 
taxes  on  the  domestic  industry  and  clob- 
ber your  independent  producers,  who 
look  after  you  and  produce  for  you  in 
good  times  and  bad,  while  you  permit 
the  foreign  people,  who  are  getting  10 
times  as  much  profits  as  the  domestic 
producer,  not  to  pay  taxes? 

Even  if  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  the 
major  companies  were  repealed,  it  would 
not  eliminate  the  $40  million,  because 
the  foreign  tax  credit  gives  them  a  credit 
against  the  48  percent  tax  rate.  Unless 
that  is  amended,  you  are  not  going  to 
pick  up  any  income  by  changing  the 
depletion  allowance  on  the  foreign  oil. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  is  that  as  long 
as  you  keep  the  two  items  together,  you 
are  going  to  get  a  disparity  of  results. 
The  fact  is  that  the  foreign  tax  credit 
is  one  loophole.  The  depletion  allow- 
ance is  another  loophole.  They  are  sep- 
arate loopholes.  If  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  combination  and  make 
a  sweetheart  deal,  that  is  nothing  at  all. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  should  be  at  least 
lowered  to  a  deduction  with  a  24  percent 
rate,  which  would  raise  a  billion  dollars. 
The  fact  is  that  when  you  get  the  two 
put  together,  you  get  a  result  which  does 
not  make  sense. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  putting  a  limitation  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  and  I  have  introduced  sepa- 
rate legislation  to  do  that.  We  have  been 
debating  this  all  afternoon  and  all  eve- 
ning, and  I  was  delighted  to  see  us  give 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  my  amendment  tonight. 
It  does  have  a  plowback  provision  in 
It.  It  does  have  the  limitation  that  re- 
peals depletion  for  the  major.  I  think  it 
keeps  the  Independents  In  business.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  support  a  foreign 
tax  offset  as  a  separate  amendment. 

I  have  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  hope  we  can  move  on  the  question 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  and  I  have  been 
Involved  in  hearings  all  day  on  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill.  I  have  some  serious  ques- 
tions about  voting  on  the  two  amend- 
ments before  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  protecting  inde- 
pendents. But  if  my  figures  are  correct. 
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more  than  half  the  new  gas  and  half  the 
new  oil  that  Is  going  to  be  produced  is 
going  to  come  from  my  State;  yet,  we 
do  not  have  any  independents. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  con- 
fuse this  bill,  which  Is  designed  to  give 
relief  to  taxpayers,  to  get  money  back 
into  circulation,  with  the  problems  of  the 
depletion  allowance.  We  want  the  de- 
pletion allowance  changed  and  modified 
in  some  ways.  I  think  it  is  time  to  do 
that;  but  to  do  it  at  this  time,  in  this 
fashion,  and  completely  ignore  the  im- 
pact on  my  State,  is  wrong. 

The  proposal  is  to  give  an  incentive 
to  the  little  wells  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  are  going  to  produce  small 
amounts  of  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
away  any  incentive  to  go  into  Alaska, 
where  the  costs  are  high. 

For  example,  I  am  told  that  to  drill  a 
well  to  12,000  feet  on  the  North  Slope 
will  cost  $6  million.  Operating  a  drilling 
rig  in  the  offshore  waters  of  Alaska  will 
cost  $100,000  a  day. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  depletion 
allowance  is  part  of  the  economic  fabric 
of  the  financing,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment in  the  country  today.  If  de- 
pletion is  changed  in  this  manner,  I  am 
told  that  companies  involved  in  explora- 
tion and  development  of  Alaska  are  going 
to  borrow  at  least  another  $130  million 
just  to  keep  the  schedule,  in  developing 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  find  alone.  We  want 
them  to  go  beyond  that.  We  want  them 
to  reach  into  the  14  sedimentary  basins 
of  Alaska  capable  of  producing  oil  and 
gas,  into  the  offshore  area,  such  as 
Lower  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  off  Alaska. 

Why  do  Senators  want  to  give  the  in- 
centive only  to  the  independents?  If 
these  people  go  overseas,  they  will  get  a 
better  tax  advantage  than  if  they  go  to 
Alaska  to  develop  oil  vmder  this  flag, 
using  American  equipment,  American 
people,  with  taxes  paid  in  this  country. 
I  think  it  is  going  at  it  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  should  like  to  finish. 

I  implore  Senators  to  take  this  off  this 
bill  and  let  us  look  at  it  rationally,  after 
the  hearings  are  held  by  the  committee, 
and  have  the  committee  report  a  bill  that 
deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  financing 
as  well  as  development,  as  well  as  the 
foreign  tax  credits. 

Why  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game?  I  say  to  ny  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  we  developed 
the  second  largest  State  under  the  deple- 
tion theory.  We  just  had  the  Texas  rail- 
road commissioner  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  he  pointed  out 
that  in  the  time  the  Alaska  pipeline  has 
been  delayed,  Texas  has  produced  some 
10  billion  barrels  of  oil.  We  could  have 
produced  a  considerable  amoimt  in  the 
same  time.  But  Texas  produced  it  under 
the  system  that  has  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Why  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
just  as  the  great  production  from  my 
State  is  coming  into  being?  I  am  willing 
to  modify  them,  but  I  think  we  should 
have  the  incentives  that  brought  about 


the  depletion  in  the  Southwest — the 
South  48 — apply  to  the  great  provinces  in 
my  State. 

I  accept  the  intentions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  He  wants  to  protect  the 
independents;  3,000  barrels  a  day  when 
you  are  trying  to  fill  a  pipeline  with  2 
million  barrels  a  day  is  not  going  to  do 
much  good.  We  think  6  million  barrels  a 
day  will  be  coming  out  of  our  country. 
It  is  going  to  be  awfully  expensive  trans- 
portation, and  they  will  have  to  find  a 
lot  of  oil  to  fill  those  pipelines. 

I  implore  Senators  not  to  do  this.  I 
have  urged  people  to  table  all  these 
amendments  and  let  us  get  about  the 
business  of  stimulating  the  economy  and 
deal  with  the  depletion  problem  later.  I 
think  we  are  willing  to  assist  In  modify- 
ing it,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  stated  that  the  people  who  were 
drilling  the  middle  wells,  the  shallow 
wells,  do  not  produce  much.  But  the  fig- 
ures show  that  even  down  to  20,000  feet 
and  deeper — and  those  are  very  deep 
wells— the  independent  drills  as  many 
wells  as  does  the  major;  and  when  you 
get  below  that  number  of  feet,  then  the 
Independent  drills  more  exploratory  wells 
than  the  major.  So  these  independents 
can  get  in  there  and  do  the  expensive 
wells  and  the  deep  explorations.  I  want 
to  keep  them  in  a  position  where  they 
are  viable  and  continue  to  do  so. 

The  major  oil  company  can  get  the 
financing.  He  does  have  his  cash  fiow.  He 
can  pass  some  of  his  costs  on  down  that 
chain,  and  he  can  pass  them  on  to  the 
refineries  and  the  retail  outlets.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  with  the  independent,  and 
he  goes  out  of  business  if  he  does  not 
have  it.  I  think  the  major  can  continue 
to  finance  his  wells  and  sell  his  bonds 
and  have  the  cash  flow  to  do  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not 
know  where  they  have  been.  They  are 
not  operating  in  Alaska.  The  only  inde- 
pendents I  know  are  operating  in  asso- 
ciation with  majors.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  are  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  15  sedimentary 
basins  that  are  capable  of  producing  oil 
and  gas  and  they  are  basins  every  bit  as 
good  as  any  there  are  in  Texas.  I  believe 
they  should  be  developed  under  some 
economic  approach  which  is  comparable 
to  that  which  developed  the  Senator's 
great  basins.  I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  that  they  have  produced  and 
exported  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
wish  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Without  thinking  about  it,  what  we 
are  really  doing  is  stimulating  explora- 
tion and  development  in  the  areas  that 
have  already  been  explored  and  devel- 
oped. The  independents  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  into  the  south  48  all  this 
time.  Now,  when  we  get  into  the  high 
cost  areas  of  the  frontiers  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  Alaska,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  a  precipitous 
change  in  the  depletion  allowance,  in  the 
whole  economic  fabric  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, should  be  made  in  connection  with 
a  bill  that  iS  designed  to  stimulate  the 


economj-  and  rebate  taxes  from  Isut 
year. 

I  yield  m  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  effect  will  the  re- 
peal of  the  depletion  allowance  have 
upon  the  financing  and  construction  of 
the  pipeline  now  underway? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  am  Informed  that  the  change 
provided  in  this  bill  would  mean  that 
the  companies  involved  would  have  to 
borrow  an  additional  $80  billion  to  $130 
billion  a  year  because  that  was  proposed 
to  come  out  of  the  cash  flow  that  is  as- 
sociated with  depletion.  I  think  some- 
times we  ought  to  get  rid  of  all  these  old 
terms  that  are  really  dirty  names  now, 
like  "depletion."  We  really  are  talking 
about  the  cash  flow,  about  the  reinvest- 
ment of  earnings  before  taxes.  Certain- 
ly the  people  on  our  committee  that  we 
rely  on— the  Senator's  Committee  on 
Finance — ought  to  be  able  to  devise  a 
way  to  bring  about  that  type  of  cash 
flow  before  taxes  and  require  its  rein- 
vestment in  exploration  and  development 
of  energy  resources,  to  maintain  the  in- 
centives that  brought  about  the  develop- 
ment of  these  great  oil  resources  of  our 
country  and  have  those  types  of  incen- 
tives available  up  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  the  Sen- 
ator's information,  what  contribution 
can  Alaska  make  to  the  oil  needs  of  our 
country  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  ahead  at 
the  most  rapid  rate  possible  in  all  the 
flelds  that  show  promise? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  those  fig- 
ures here,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  have  them 
in  my  office. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
a  general  idea? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Generally,  we  are  look- 
ing to  2  million  barrels  a  day  no  later 
than  January  of  1978.  The  postulation  I 
have  seen  would  bring  about  the  devel- 
opment of  at  least  3.5  million  barrels  a 
day  by  1985  at  the  minimum,  with  an 
outside  limit  and  my  colleague  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — I  think  we  are 
talking  about  6.5  million  barrels  per  day 
if  we  have  optimum  development. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  passage  of 
any  of  these  bills  changing  or  altering 
the  depletion  allowance  have  anj'  effect 
upon  this  t>otential  rroduction? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  it  would.  I  think 
it  removes  the  incentive  that  ha<:  brought 
abdut  the  development  of  other  oil  in  the 
country.  While  I  agree  that  those  incen- 
tives need  to  be  changed — there  has  been 
no  requirement  for  a  plowback  of  deple- 
tion allowances.  I  think  that  there  should 
be.  I  think  we  have  some  reasonable  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  as  far  as  further  graduated 
incentives  for  the  smaller  producers.  I 
am  willing  to  go  into  that.  But  why  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  Senator  will 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance 
make  the  oil  delivered  in  the  lower  48 
from  Alaska  higher  or  lower  in  cost? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  another  thing 
I  would  like  to  have  time  to  develop,  be- 
cause I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
cost  more.  If  these  companies  have  to 
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go  out  in  the  capital  market  and  com- 
pete with  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  going  to  have  a  $60-odd  billion  deficit, 
looking  in  the  capital  market  for  money, 
they  are  going  to  pay  a  10  percent  plus 
rate  for  money.  That  has  to  go  into  their 
cost  of  development  as  opposed  to  using 
retained  earnings  and  reinvestment.  It 
should  reduce  the  cost  if  we  continue  the 
present  system.  If  we  do  away  with  the 
depletion  allowance,  I  think  it  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  pipeline,  and  I  have 
been  so  informed.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  develop  that  and  show  the  extent  to 
which  it  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  transportation  of  Alaska 
gas  if  we  do  away  with  the  depletion  al- 
lowance without  substituting  for  it  some 
type  of  privilege  to  reinvest  earnings  be- 
fore taxes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 

Senator  JACKSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  connection  with  my  colloquy  with 
the  able  floor  manager,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  be  permitted 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  from  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  in  con- 
nection with  the  tax  returns  of  the  seven 
major  international,  American  interna- 
tional companies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Tax  Dat.\  of  Seven  Major  Oil 
Companies 

SUMMARY 

The  following  tables  and  explanatory  ma- 
terial are  an  analysis  of  tax  data  for  seven 
major  oil  companies  over  a  5-year  period, 
1968-1972.  These  companies  are  Exxon,  Tex- 
aco, Mobil,  Standard  Oil  of  California.  Gulf, 
Standard  OH  of  Indiana,  and  Shell.  The  tax 
data  were  tabulated  from  tax  returns  ob- 
talried  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  under  Executive  Order 
11711.  dated  April  13.  1973.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  confldentlality  of  the  data,  the 
companies  have  been  randomly  designated  by 
the  letters  A  through  G  and  the  tables  re- 
flect 5-year  averages  or  aggregated  amounts. 

One  objective  of  the  analysis  was  to  estab- 
lish the  effective  tax  rate  paid  by  the  major 
oil  companies.  Effective  tax  rate  Is  defined 
as  the  Federal  Income  tax  actually  paid  as  a 
percentage  of  net  Income.  Except  for  the  first 
M5.000  of  each  corporation's  taxable  Income, 
the  corporate  tax  rate  is  48 Tc.  We  also 
sought  to  determine  how  the  effective  tax 
rate  was  reduced  both  by  extraordinary  de- 
ductions permitted  all  taxpayers  (such  as 
accelerated  depreciation)  and  those  peculiar 
to  the  extractive  industries  (such  as  per- 
centage depletion  allowances). 

In  the  5  years  from  1968-1972.  five  of  the 
seven  companies  paid  between  1.32%  and 
5.66  "r  of  their  net  Income  In  United  States 
Income  taxes  while  paying  between  24.87% 
and  31.44'-,  to  foreign  governments  In  pay- 
ments designated  as  Income  taxes  (Table 
lA). 

In  1972,  the  pre-tax  net  Income  of  the 
seven  companies  combined  totalled  approxi- 
matelv  $10.2  billion;  they  paid  approximately 
S2.9  billion  in  foreign  "income  taxes"  and 
only  approximately  $450  million  in  United 
States  Income  taxes.  The  effective  United 
States  tax  rate  for  the  group  was  4.41  %  and 
the  effective  foreign  "income  tax"  rate  was 
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28.70%.  Effective  United  States  Income  tax 
rates  from  1968  through  1971  for  the  group 
ranged  fr:>m  2.55%  to  5.36%  while  effective 
foreign  "Income  tax"  rates  ranged  from 
19.49%  to  26.67%  (Table  IB). 

Both  Tables  lA  and  IB  compute  the  effec- 
tive income  tax  rates  on  net  Income  not  re- 
duced by  provisions  for  United  States  income 
taxes  or  deductions  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
which  have  been  deemed  Income  taxes.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  rulings  issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  such  payments 
to  foreign  governments  are  not  royalties,  sev- 
erance taxes,  or  excise  taxes  but  Income 
taxes,  qualifying  for  the  tax  credit  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Effective  U.S.  tax  rates  were  recomputed  in 
Tables  2  A  and  2B  with  net  Income  reflecting 
a  deduction  for  all  foreign  Income  taxes 
paid — thus  viewing  them  as  royalties  or  sim- 
ilar type  payments:  i.e.,  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  lower  net  Income  produced  slightly 
higher  effective  U.S.  Income  tax  rates.  Table 
2A  shows  effective  U.S.  tax  rates  for  five  of 
the  seven  companies  of  between  1.82%  and 
7.39%  (compared  with  1.32%  and  5.56%  In 
Table  lA). 

The  effective  tax  rate  Is  less  than  the  48% 
nominal  corporate  income  tax  rate  because  of 
extraordinarj'  deductions  available  to  all  tax- 
payers and  because  of  special  deductions 
available  to  companies  in  the  extractive 
industries.  Table  2A  shows  five-year  aver- 
ages (1968-1972)  for  each  of  the  seven  com- 
panies. For  example,  Company  E's  U.S.  tax 
rate  of  48%  Immediately  falls  by  about  one- 
half,  to  24.17%,  as  it  takes  deductions 
available  to  other  taxpayers  but  deemed 
special  or  extraordinary  in  nature — acceler- 
ated depreciation,  the  investment  tax  credit, 
capital  gains  and  others.'  Percentage  deple- 
tion, as  adjusted  by  the  minimum  tax,  re- 
duced Company  E's  U.S.  effective  tax  rate  to 
8.50%.  Deductions  for  intangible  drUUng 
costs  further  reduced  Company  E's  U.S.  ef- 
fective tax  rate  to  6.06  % .  Finally,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  reduced  Company  E's  effective  tax 
rate  to  1.82%  over  the  years  1968-1972. 

In  1972.  the  composite  United  States  cor- 
porate tax  rate  of  the  seven  companies  was 
reduced  from  48%  to  23.39%  through  tht 
"special"  non-oil  tax  preferences  cited  above: 
from  23.39%  to  9.84%  through  percentage 
depletion  (adjusted  by  the  minimum  tax) ; 
from  9.84%  to  8  88'",  by  expensing  of  Intan- 
gible drilling  costs  and  from  8.88%  to  6.18% 
by  means  of  t!je  foreign  tax  credit.  These  re- 
sults follow  the  pattern  exhibited  in  prior 
years  (Table  2B). 

Depletion  deductions  for  the  seven  com- 
panies were  aggregated  for  each  year  and 
compared  to  total  industry  deductions.  In 
1971,  the  l.^test  year  available  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  the  peveu  companle'^  took  a'j- 
proxlmately  S2.3  billion  in  depletion  r.cH.uc- 
tlons  or  approximately  57r;  of  the  Indu-trv 
total  (Table  3). 

Foreign  tax  credits  of  the  seven  companies 
were  also  aggregated  for  eac-h  year.  In  1971. 
the  latest  year  available  'or  comparative  pur- 
poses, the  companies  took  approximatelv 
40%  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  taken  by  the 
oil  industry  and  approximately  15%  of  those 
taken  by  all  United  States  corporations 
(Table  4). 

The  creation  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  permits  a  reduction  in  tax 
rate.  With  regard  to  the  extractive  Industry, 
an  important  feature  of  this  type  of  corpo- 
ration  is   that   it   permits   the   use   of  per- 


•A  list  of  most  of  these  tax  provisions  may 
be  found  in  "Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Ex- 
penditures," Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  June  1,  1973. 


centage  depletion,  not  otherwise  available 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  subsidiary.  In  197C, 
the  last  year  avaUable  for  comparative  ptir- 
poses,  the  group  of  seven  companies  ac- 
counted for  approximately  90%  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  deduc- 
tions taken  in  the  oil  industry  and  38'-  of 
the  deductions  taken  by  all  corporations 
(Table  5). 

The  minimum  tax  was  Instituted  to  sub- 
ject certain  previously  tax  free  items  to  at 
least  some  tax.  Figures  available  for  1971 
show  that  the  minimum  tax  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  seven  companies  (in- 
creased tax  liability  by  26.94%  )  and  on  the 
oil  industry  (increased  tax  liability  by 
28.24%)  while  having  little  effect  overall  on 
all  United  States  corporations  (increased  tax 
liabUlty  by  1  % )  (Table  6) . 

EFFECTIVE   TAX    RATES 

Tables  1  and  2  provide  data  on  the  effective 
tax  rate,  or  the  actual  percentage  of  net  in- 
come paid  In  taxes,  of  seven  major  oU  com- 
panies; Exxon.  Texaco,  Mobil,  Standard  Oil 
of  California,  Gulf,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 
and  Shell.  A  5-year  effective  tax  rate  average 
is  given  for  each  company  which,  to  maintain 
confidentiality.  Is  designated  by  letter.  The 
aggregate  results  for  all  seven  companies,  in- 
cluding both  dollar  amounts  and  percentage 
results,  are  pro%  iQCd  for  each  of  the  five  years. 
The  iiis.--assion  of  the  results  and  implica- 
tions of  the  analysis  are  directed  towards 
the  aggregate  results. 

Table  2  focuses  on  a  number  of  provisions 
of  the  International  Revenue  Code  which  are 
charged  to  be  of  special  benefit  to  oil  com- 
panies and  result  in  reducing  their  effective 
tAX  rates  below  those  in  other  industries. 
These  provisions  Include : 

(1)  Percentage  depletion  (Sections  613- 
614  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954). 
Co.st  depletion  allows  a  write-off  based  on 
original  cost  and  Is  similar  to  depreciation. 
Percentage  depletion  allows  a  deduction 
equal  to  22%  of  gross  income  after  royalties. 
Percentage  depletion  is  therefore  unrelated 
to  actual  cost  and  results  in  deductions  ex- 
ceeding cost. 

(2)  Expensing  of  intangible  drilling  costs. 
(Eectlo'.i  263(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954).  Under  present  code  provisions,  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  may  te  expensed — 
deducted  in  the  year  incurred — rather  than 
being  prorated  over  the  life  of  the  well,  as 
would  normally  be  the  tax  treatment  of  such 
capital  expenditures.  This  allows  a  deferral 
of  taxes.  The  advantage  in  deferring  taxes  is 
the  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  deferred 
taxes.  In  addition,  if  continual  investment 
is  made  the  deferral  may  become  a  perma- 
nent tax  savings. 

(3)  Treatment  of  foreign  production  taxes 
for  purposes  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  (Sec- 
tions 901-9C6  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954).  Under  present  code  provisions,  for- 
eiga  income  taxes  paid  are  deducted  from 
the  United  States  tax  liability  to  determine 
the  ultimate  tax  due.  Under  Internal  Rev- 
er.ue  Service  rulings,  foreign  production 
taxes  are  treated  as  Income  taxes  and  hence 
qualify  for  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  alter- 
native approach  world  be  to  treat  such  for- 
eign production  taxes  as  royalties  or  sever- 
ance or  excise  taxes,  i.e.,  as  ccsts  of  doing 
business.  Two  advantages  arise  irom  treating 
them  as  income  taxes  rather  than  royalties 
or  production  taxes.  First,  these  production 
taxes  are  included  in  the  gross  Income  base 
for  computing  percentage  depletion.  Second, 
they  reduce  United  States  tax  liability  dollar 
fcr  dollar  (because  they  are  creditable) 
rather  than  48  cents  on  the  dollar  (If  they 
were  deductible  costs) . 

Tables  1  and  2  show  alternative  measures 
of  the  effective  income  tax  rate  of  the  oil 
companies,  based  on  different  approaches  to 
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measuring  the  tax  burden.  Table  1  shows 
the  Income  tax  burden  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  using  the  premise  that 
foreign  production  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  com- 
panies are  Income  taxes.  Table  2  shows  the 
United  States  Income  tax  burden,  assuming 
that  foreign  production  taxes  paid  by  oil 
companies  are  royalties  or  costs  of  production 
and  not  a  tax  on  profits. 

Accordingly,  In  Table  1,  the  base  net  in- 
come figure  used  to  compute  effective  tax 
rates  Is  income  before  foreign  and  United 
States  income  taxes  (book  net  Income  plus 
foreign  creditable  taxes  plus  provision  for 
United  States  Income  taxes).  Table  lA  pre- 


sents three  effective  rates —  foreign  credit- 
able taxes  (deemed  to  be  income  taxes  under 
IRS  rulings),  United  States  income  taxes 
actually  paid  (regular  income  taxes  plus  the 
minimum  tax  on  preference  income  >)  and 
total  Income  taxes. 

The  aggregate  table  (Table  IB)  lUustratea 
several  aspects  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  oil 
companies.  First,  foreign  taxes  and  the  effeo- 

>  The  mlnimimi  tax  is  an  additional  tax 
Imposed  on  certain  items  of  preference  in- 
come including  the  excess  of  percentage  de- 
pletion over  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  computing  the  minimum  tax,  the 


tive  rates  of  foreign  Income  taxes  were  falny 
stable  from  1968-1970  and  then  rose  sharply 
in  1971.  Second,  United  States  income  tazew 
and  the  effective  tax  rate  were  higher  la 
1968,  dropped  in  1969  and  then  climbed  again 
In  1970.  dropping  slighUy  in  the  foUowlng 
two  years.  The  table  also  Illustrates  that  for^ 
eign  Income  taxes  claim  a  much  larger  and 
increasing  share  of  total  taxes  paid  than 
United  States  Income  taxes. 


taxpayer  deducts  from  preference  income 
930,000  plus  regular  income  taxes  and  then 
applies  a  10%  rate. 


TABLE  1 


A.  EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE:  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  INCOME  TAX-5-YEAR 
AVERAGE.  1368-72 


B.  AGGREGATE-7  COMPANIES 
(Money  amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Foreign  in- 
come taxes 


U.S.  Income 
taxes 


Total  income 
taxes 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E.. 
F.. 
G., 


3.56 
25.27 
31.44 
25.59 
27.37 
.34 
24.87 


7.20 
3.08 
2.32 
2.30 
1.32 
13.05 
5.56 


10.76 
28.34 
33.77 
27.90 
28.70 
13.39 
30.43 


Year 


Pretax 

net 

income  > 


Foreign 
Income 
taxes' 


U.S. 
income 
taxes' 


Total 

U.S.  and    

foreign  Foreign 

income  Income 

taxes  taxes 


Effective  rate 


U.S.  Total 

income        income 

taxes  taxes 


1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 


J7, 576, 607 
8,161,889 
8,848,243 
9,460,257 

10,236,458 


Jl,  477, 056 
1,623,103 
1,735,324 
2,522.981 
2,938,012 


$294,018 
208,500 
474,570 
467,467 
450.985 


771,074 
831.603 
209,894 
990.488 
388.997 


19.49 
19.89 
19.61 
26,67 
28.70 


3.88 
2.55 
5.36 
4.94 
4.41 


23.88 
22.44 
24.98 
31.61 
33.11 


'  Net  income  per  book  plus  provision  for  Federal  income  taxes  plus  foreign  creditable  inconw 
taxes  paid  and  deemed  paid.  ou-ioun!  mwinw 

'  Taxes  paid  and  deemed  paid. 
'  Regular  plus  minimum  income  tax. 


As  noted  earlier.  Tables  2A  and  2B  assume 
that  foreign  production  taxes  are  royalties, 
or  a  cost  of  doing  business  rather  than  a  tax 
on  profits.-  Accordingly,  in  Tables  2A  and  2E 


'In  preparing  these  tables  certain  foreign 
taxes  paid  In  non-producing  countries  are 
treated  as  costs,  although  clearly  In  the  na- 
ture of  Income  taxes.  However,  there  was  no 
w^ay  to  sepearate  these  taxes  and  hence,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  table,  the  entire  tax  Is 
treated  as  a  deduction.  The  result  Is  a  slight- 
ly lower  effective  tax  rate  than  might  be  the 


the  base  net  Income  figure  used  to  compute 
effective  tax  rates  is  net  income  before  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  but  reflecting  a  deduction 
for  all  foreign  taxes  paid.  These  tables  show 
how  much  of  the  departure  from  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  of  487c  is  accounted  for  by  var- 
ious tax  provisions.  Including  percentage  de- 
pletion, expensing  of  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses and  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  value 
of  percentage  depletion  Is  entered  as  the  dif- 
ference   between    tax    and    book    depletion 

case  If  such  taxes  which  are  more  clearly  In- 
come taxes  are  treated  as  Income  taxes. 

TABLE  2-A.-FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGE,  1968-72 


multiplied  by  te  tax  rate  (48%)  and  reduced 
by  the  minimum  tax.'  The  vali»  of  expensing 
intangibles  was  entered  as  the  difference  be- 
tween tax  and  book  cost  multiplied  by  the 
48%  tax  rate.  The  value  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  was  entered  as  the  difference  between 
forelng  tax  credit  taken  and  48  7o  of  foreign 
taxes  paid. 


•The  mlmlmum  tax  was  presixmed  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  percentage  depletion  since 
without  percentage  depletion  it  is  relatively 
unlikely  that  any  mlmlmum  tax  would  have 
been  due. 


Company  A       Company  B       Company  C       Company  D       Company  E       Company  F        Company  6 


Statutory  rate 

Effective  rate  after  reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to; 

Provisions  other  than  percentage  depletion,  intangible  drilling  costs  and  foreign 
taxcredit 

Percentage  depletion  (initial). ...i^i'.I"!] 

Percentage  depletion  (adjusted  for  effect  of  minimum  tax) 

Expensing  of  intangible  drilling  costs 

Foreign  tax  credit  (actual  effective  tax  rates)   . 


48.00 


19.70 
&94 
9.89 
8.14 
7.47 


48.00 


31.30 
9.83 

11.59 
9.98 
4.12 


48.00 


29.73 
9.27 

10.70 
8.28 
3.39 


48.00 


26.42 
13.56 
14.28 
13.83 
3.10 


48.00 


24.17 
7.63 
8.50 
6.06 
1.82 


48.00 


34.26 
10.63 
13.34 
13.20 
13.09 


48.00 


2U10 
9.57 
9.82 
9.82 
7.39 


TABLE  2-B.-AGGREGATE 
(Money  amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Item 


Resulting 

effective 

Amount         tax  rate 


1971 


1972 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Amount 


Resulting 
effective 
tax  rate 


Resulting 

effective 

Amount  tax  rate 


1, 537, 474 


2.  Ei^JIflilSt/aMSpercMU^:::::::-: 1'§!?1il -^w  ^A^lf, -^i^-  ^■"[fj? i.-^-  »•  937, 866 

3.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  provisions  other  than  J,i3»,bl4  48.00     3,414.191  48.00     3,330,172 

percentage  depletion,  intangible  drilling  costs  and  foreign 

taxcredit 1  327  078 

4.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  percentage  depjetion : 

'"'•'''-i-r-r  .- 1,006,593 

Reduced  by  minimum  tax 

Adjusted ' 

5.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  expensing '  iiitangibje 

drilling  costs 70  533 

6.  Reduction  in  tax  liability  due  to  foreign  tax  credit.  .1"'       229!  561 

7.  Actual  taxes  paid 294,018 


26. 24      1, 531, 720 
9.74         984,569 


24.57 
9.52 


1,811,086 

893,025 
89,326  . 
803,699 


22.54 
9.98 


1, 050, 180 

99,217 

11.24        950,963 


$7,298,446 

48.00     3,503,250 


25.84      1,795,808 
10.70 


1,092,868 

103,483 

12.13         989,385 


48.00 

23.39 
8.42 


8.58  106,089 
4.82  307,736 
4.82    208,500 


7.89 
3.19 
3.19 


60,138 
264,705 
474, 570 


10.39 
6.67 
6.67 


42,109 
332,217 
467, 467 


11.53 
6.74 
6.74 


70,247 
196,825 
450,985 


9.84 

8.8S 
6.18 
6.18 


Referring  to  the  aggregate  of  the  seven 
companies  found  in  Table  2B,  after  estab- 
lishing the  base  for  net  income  In  item  1 .  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  taxes  due,  if  a 
48%  rate  were  applicable,  is  shown  In  item 


2.  For  1972,  on  net  Income  of  approximately 
•7.3  billion,  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion would  have  been  due.  The  impact  on 
the  effective  tax  rate  of  'special"  or  "extra- 
ordinary" provisions  of  the  tax  law,  other 


than  percentage  depletion,  expensing  of  In- 
tangibles and  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  shown 
In  item  3.  These  include  such  generally 
avallaUe  provisions  such  as  accelerated  de- 
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preclation,  the  investment  tax  credit,  and 
capital  galns.<  Thus,  item  3  shows  what  the 
effective  tax  rate  would  have  been  after  de- 
ductions for  special  tax  preferences  to  all 
taxpayers  but  before  deductions  peculiar  to 
the  extractive  industries — percentage  deple- 
tion and  expensing  Intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses— and  before  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  1972,  treating  the  sev- 
en oil  companies  as  other  corporations,  the 
nominal  corporate  tax  rate  of  48%  would 
have  been  reduced  to  an  effective  tax  rate 
of  23.39%.  Treated  as  other  corporations 
their  total  aggregated  tax  bill  would  have 
been  approximately  $1.7  billion  ($3.5  billion 
computed  under  nominal  corporate  tax  rate 
minus  approximately  $1.8  billion  in  special 
preference  deductions  indicated  in  item  3). 

Item  4  illustrates  the  impact  of  percentage 
depletion  on  the  effective  tax  rate.  The  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  was  clearly  the 
most  important  of  the  provisions  peculiar  to 
the  extractive  Industries  tn  reducing  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate,  accounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  about  thirteen  percentage  points  in 
1972,  reducing  the  aggregate  effective  tax 
rate  to  9.84%,  and  reducing  the  seven  com- 
panies tax  bills  by  approximately  $990  mil- 
lion. 

Item  4  Indicates  that  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  percentage  depletion  declined  after 
1969,  which  would  be  expected  since  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  reduced  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  from  27Vi%  to  22% 
and  imposed  the  minimum  tax.  However,  It 
also  suggests  that  for  the  years  1971  and 
1972  the  decline  In  relative  importance  Is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  minimum  tax 
rather  than  the  reduction  in  percentage  de- 
pletion rates. 

Item  6  shows  the  impact  of  expensing,  or 
deducting  currently,  intangible  drilling  costs 
on  the  effective  tax  rate.  There  are  a  number 
of  difficulties  in  computing  this  item.  Since 
it  Is  a  timing  deduction  whose  value  lies  at 
least  partially  in  deferring  rather  than  re- 
ducing taxes,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
actual  value.  An  additional  problem  Is  that 
the  Items  found  in  the  tax  return  did  not 
always  indicate  that  the  same  definition  of 
Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs 
were  used  for  both  tax  and  book  purposes. 
In  any  event,  the  computations  show  that 
the  expensing  of  intangibles  has  a  relatively 
small  Impact  on  effective  tax  rates,  generally 
accounting  for  a  one  percentage  point  reduc- 
tion. For  1972  these  deductions  further  re- 
duced the  effective  tax  rate  to  8.88%,  saving 
the  seven  companies  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion. 

Item  6  of  the  table  measures  the  lmpacT"of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  on  the  effective  tax 
rate,  the  value  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  is 
the  difference  between  taking  foreign  taxes 
paid  and  deemed  paid  as  a  deduction  and  the 
actual  foreign  tax  credit  allowed.  The  impact 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  has  ranged  from 
around  three  percentage  points  to  around  five 

•Most  of  these  items  are  found  on  a  list 
prepared  by  the  staffs  of  the  TYeasury  De- 
partment and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  "EBtlmates  of  Fed- 
eral Tax  Expenditures,"  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  June  1, 1973. 


percentage  points,  with  the  lowest  impact 
m  1972.  This  lessened  Impact  in  the  face  of 
rising  foreign  taxes  may  refiect  the  Inability 
of  many  companies  to  utilize  the  additional 
taxes  paid  because  of  the  limitation  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  (The  foreign  tax  credit  is 
limited  to  the  United  States  taxes  which 
would  have  been  paid  on  foreign  taxable  In- 
come under  either  a  per  country  limitation 
or  an  overall  limitation).  For  1972,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  further  reduced  the  aggre- 
gate effective  tax  rate  to  its  final  figure — 
6.18%.  It  saved  the  seven  companies  approxi- 
mately $197  million  in  that  year. 

The  results  of  Table  2  indicate  a  relatively 
significant  tax  saving  role  for  percentage  de- 
pletion and  a  lesser  one  for  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  These  results  are  misleading  because 
they  attribute  the  reduction  of  foreign  taxes 
first  to  percentage  depletion  on  foreign  pro- 
duction and  then  to  the  foreign  tax  credit 
because  of  the  way  taxes  are  computed.  In 
fact,  these  two  items  are  closely  tied  to  each 
other  in  their  Impact  on  United  States  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  oil  Income,  and  the  removal 
of  either  provision  without  removing  the 
other  as  well  will  have  only  a  limited  Impact 
on  the  taxation  of  foreign  Income. 

This  interrelationship  can  be  illustrated 
on  a  simple  per  barrel  example.  Assume  that 
a  barrel  of  foreign  oil  Is  sold  for  $10.  As- 
sume that  the  foreign  production  taxes  are 
$7,  the  actual  cost  of  production  50*  and 
the  profit  $2.50.  Using  the  approach  taken  in 
Table  2,  the  $2.50  profit  would  be  the  base  for 
computing  the  effective  tax  rate  and  the 
proper  tax  at  the  statutory  rate  would  be 
$1.20  (48%  of  $2.50) .  If  it  is  assumed  that  de- 
pletable  costs  have  been  recovered  and  the 
intangible  drUling  cost  deduction  is  ignored, 
the  tax  would  actually  be  figured  this  way: 

Selling  price $10.00 

Minus  cost .60 

Minus  percentage  depletion  (22  per- 
cent of  $10) 2.  20 

Equals  foreign  taxable  income.      7. 30 
U.S.  tax  due  at  48  percent 3. 50 

Since  the  $7  actually  paid  in  taxes  exceeds 
the  $3.60,  no  tax  will  be  paid  to  the  United 
States.  A  table  showing  how  the  special  tax 
provisions  reduced  the  effective  tax  rate 
(from  48%  to  zero)  would  first  show  that  per- 
centage depletion  was  worth  $1.06  (reducing 
the  tax  from  $1.20  to  $.14  or  from  48%  to 
6%).  It  would  show  that  the  foreign  tax 
credit  was  worth  only  $.14,  or  six  percentage 
points.  But  the  heavy  tax  Impact  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  as  compared  to  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  occurs  only  because  the  depletion 
allowance  deductions  are  computed  first. 

Thus,  it  has  been  argued  that  if  percent- 
age depletion  on  foreign  production  were 
repealed  there  would  be  very  litte  revenue 
gain.  This  can  also  be  Illustrated,  using  the 
same  example.  The  selling  price  of  $10.00 
minus  the  $.50  of  production  cost  leaves  a 
taxable  income  of  $9.50  and  a  tax  liablity  of 
$4.56.  However,  this  tax  liability  wlU  ce 
completely  offset  by  the  creditable  foreign 
tax  of  $7.  Thus,  repealing  percentage  deple- 
tion would  have  no  effect  on  tax  liability  in 
this  case. 

Similarly,  If  the  tax  credit  was  eliminated 

TABLE  3.— DEPLETION  DEDUCTIONS  CLAIMED 
(Money  amounts  in  thousands  of  dollarsi 


but  percentage  depletion  at  the  posted  price 
retained,  only  a  small  tax  liability  would  re- 
sult in  our  illustration:  from  the  selling 
price  of  $10  allowable  deductions  would  in- 
clude $2.20  for  depletion,  $.50  for  production 
costs  and  $7  for  production  taxes  (now  con- 
sidered as  such  rather  than  as  Income  taxes) , 
leaving  a  taxable  income  of  30  cents  and  a 
tax  liability  of  14  cents. 

If  the  tax  law  was  changed  to  require  that 
such  production  taxes  be  treated  as  royalties 
and  thus  not  be  eligible  for  percentage  de- 
pletion or  the  foreign  tax  credit,  while  re- 
taining percentage  depletion  in  general,  an 
increased  tax  liability  would  result.  Again 
turning  to  our  illustration,  percentage  deple- 
tion would  be  figured  on  the  $10  selling  price 
minus  the  $7  royalty  and  the  depletion  de- 
duction would  be  22%  of  $3.00  or  $.66.  In  this 
case  the  tax  would  be  figiu-ed  as  follows :  from 
the  selling  price  of  $10  allowable  deductions 
would  include  $.50  for  production  costs,  $.66 
for  depletion  and  $7.00  for  royalties,  resulting 
In  a  taxable  Income  of  $1.84  and  a  tax  of 
$.88.  The  treatment  of  foreign  teixes  In  this 
manner  results  in  a  much  greater  Impact  on 
overall  tax  liability  than  that  of  depletion 
and  this  approach  may  more  appropriately 
refiect  the  impact  of  the  present  treatment 
of  foreign  taxes  on  the  effective  tax  rate. 
However,  there  is  no  way  to  determine  this 
impact  from  the  tax  data. 

Only  if  both  percentage  depletion  and  the 
ability  to  credit  foreign  taxes  were  removed 
would  the  actual  $2.50  profit  in  this  example 
be  taxed  at  the  statutory  rate. 

IMPACT    OF    CESTAIN    TAX     PROVISIONS 

Depletion 

Table  3  compares  the  depletion  claimed  by 
the  entire  oil  Industry  to  that  claimed  by  the 
seven  oil  companies  studied.  These  data  in- 
dicate that  the  seven  oil  companies  account 
for  about  60%  of  the  total  depletion  deduc- 
tions claimed  In  the  oil  Industry  in  the  years 
for  which  such  comparative  data  were  avail- 
able. The  three  companies  with  the  largest 
deductions  account  for  over  one-third  of  the 
total  depletion  deductions  claimed. 

Table  3  only  compares  total  depletion  de- 
ductions and  does  not  Indicate  the  value  of 
the  excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion 
which  is  the  actual  subsidy  value  of  per- 
centage depletion.  The  last  Internal  Revenue 
Service  survey  of  depletion"  taken  indicates 
that  percentage  depletion  is  about  sixteen 
times  cost  (or  that  cost  depletion  is  about 
6%  of  total  depletion  deductions).  However, 
one  might  expect  that  this  factor  would  be 
relatively  lower  for  large  International  oil 
companies  who  are  likely  to  have  older, 
higher  production  wells,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  foreign  production.  Smaller  com- 
panies may  be  more  involved  in  risky,  high 
cost  wells.  The  data  of  the  seven  oil  com- 
panies indicate  that  while  the  percentage 
varies  by  company  and  year,  on  the  average, 
cost  depletion  Is  slightly  over  3%  of  total  de- 
pletion deductions.  This  suggests  that  the 
actual  percentage  share  of  the  benefits  of 
depletion  deductions,  as  reflected  in  Table 
3,  are  somewhat  understated. 


'Internal   Revenue   Service,   Statistics  of 
Income,  1960,  Depletion  Allowances. 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


nST  ^88'e8ate j2, 187, 567  $2, 144, 858 

Oil  industry _ J3  559  942  S  716  761 

7<ompanyaggregateasapercentoftotal  oil  industry. lir."""""!""""""""""'"  '     61.45  '     57.71 


{1,968,912 

$2,298,866 

$2,390,723 

$3,461,248 

$(,016,494 

NA 

56.88 

57.23 

NA 
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Foreign  tax  credit 
TM  foreign  tax  credit  Is  a  general  provision 
available  to  all  Industries.  Table  4  Indicates 
the  tax  savings  to  the  seven  oil  companies 
resulting  from  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
compares  them  to  overall  savings  for  1968 
and  1971  for  both  the  oil  Industry  and  all 
corporations.  (Only  1968  and  1971  statistics 
are  available  for  the  oil  Industry  and  all  cor- 
porations.) This  table  Indicates  that  the 
seven  companies  accounted  for  50  To  of  the 
tax  savings  of  the  oil  Industry  In  1968  and 
40';  In  1971.  They  accounted  for  about  15% 
of  the  total  foreign  tax  credit  savings  for  all 
United  States  corporations  In  both  years. 

TABLE  4.-VALUE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  i 
(Money  amounts  in  millions  of  doHarsj 


1968 


1971 


7-company  aggregate $230  $332 

Oillndustry J468  25329 

All  corporations _ $1,463  ^  J2  156 

7-company  aggregate  as  a  percent  of  the 

oilindustry 49.15  40.O5 

7-comp3ny  aggregate  as  a  percent  of  all 

corporations 15.72  15.40 


'  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  revenue  loss  from  the 
exemption  for  gross-up  for  less  developed  country  corporations. 
The  Treasury  Department  estimated  this  loss  to  be  $55  000  000 
for  1968  and  $75,000,000  for  1971.  (Estimates  of  Federal  tax 
expenditures.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani.  Prepared  by  the 
staffs  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Joint  Ccmmittee  on 
Inlernal  Revenue  Taxation,  June  1,  1973.)  Most  of  this  cost 
would  be  expected  to  derive  from  corporations  other  than  oil  and 
gas  corporations. 

'  Estimated.  (Source:  Energy  taxation:  possible  modifications 
in  the  t.ix  treatment  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  income.  Prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
Feb.  24,  1974.) 

The  estimated  value  of  the  credit  for  the 
entire  oil  Industry  rose  faster  than  that  of  all 
corporations  and  also  that  of  the  seven  com- 
panies. It  Is  difficult  to  explain  this  trend 
unless  more  oil  companies  other  than  the 
seven  companies  studied  are  expanding  for- 
eign operations,  and  particularly  Into  non- 
oil  operations.  One  would  generally  expect 
the  trend  for  foreign  oil  operations  to  be  a 
declining  value  for  the  tax  credit  since  the 
companies  are  already  subject  to  foreign 
production  taxes  higher  than  the  United 
States  rate  (which  makes  the  value  of  de- 
ducting the  taxes  greater  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  tax  credits  taken) . 

Two  general  factors  should  be  noted  in  re- 
gard to  this  table.  First,  although  there  is  a 
substantial  case  for  viewing  the  foreign  tax 
credit  as  a  subsidy  In  the  case  of  oil  com- 
panies, It  is  substantially  less  in  the  case  of 
other  industries.  The  production  taxes  are 
more  clearly  In  the  nature  of  unit  taxes 
rather  than  Income  taxes  and  are  paid  re- 
gardless of  profits.  As  unit  taxes  thev  would 
be  passed  on  In  the  price  of  oU.  Other  for- 
eign taxes  (such  as  those  paid  In  Western 
Europe)  are  more  clearly  In  the  nature  of 
Income  taxes. 

Secondly,  as  noted  earlier,  the  nature  of 
Income  tax  reporting  understates  the  actual 
impact  of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Another  question  which  arises  In  examin- 
ing the  foreign  tax  credit  is  to  what  extent 
the  companies  u.se  the  per  country  versus  the 
overall  limitation.  The  per  country  limita- 
tion limits  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  in  each 
country  to  the  amount  of  the  United  States 
tax  which  would  be  paid  on  taxable  Income 
from  that  country.  The  overall  limitation 
limits  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  in  all  foreign 
Jurisdictions  to  the  United  States  tax  which 
would  be  paid  on  taxable  Income  In  all  for- 
eign Jurisdictions. 

Each  limitation  has  Its  advantage.  If  a 
company  has  losses  In  one  Jurisdiction  and 
profits  in  another  (as  measured  by  United 
States  tax  law)  then  the  per  country  limita- 
tion Is  advantageous,  since  the  losses  in  one 
country  would  reduce  taxable  income  in  the 
other  country  If  an  overall  limitation  were 


applied.  With  a  per  country  limitation,  this 
does  not  occur  and  furthermore  the  losses 
(If  the  foreign  operation  Is  a  branch)  reduce 
United  States  taxable  Income  and  United 
States  taxes . 

However,  there  are  also  advantages.  In  cer- 
tain situations.  In  electing  the  overall  limit. 
If  a  company  operates  In  one  country  which 
has  a  tax  rate  lower  than  the  effective  United 
States  rate  and  in  another  country  which 
has  a  tax  rate  higher  than  the  effective  rates, 
the  overall  limitation  permits  the  use  of 
excess  credits  generated  In  the  high  tax 
country  to  offset  United  States  taxes  on 
taxable  Income  from  the  low  tax  cotmtry. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  lim- 
itations can  be  Illustrated  with  examples. 

{1)  Advantage  of  the  per  country  limita- 
tion.— Assume  that  a  company  operates  In 
country  A  and  Incurs  a  $6,000  loss  and  In 
country  B  where  It  has  a  $10,000  taxable  prof- 
It.  Assume  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the  same 
as  the  United  States  (48%)  and  $4,800  of  tax 
were  paid  to  country  B.  If  the  overall  limita- 
tion were  used,  foreign  taxable  Income 
would  be  $5,000  (the  $10,000  Income  minus 
the  $5,000  loss)  and  the  limit  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit  would  be  48%  of  $5,000  or  $2,400. 
However,  If  the  per  country  limitation  were 
used  there  would  be  no  credit  for  country  A 
(and  no  taxes  paid).  However,  the  limit  for 
country  B  would  be  48%  of  $10,000  or  $4,800. 
In  addition,  the  $5,000  loss  In  country  A  does 
reduce  total  taxable  Income  for  the  company. 
(2)  Advantage  of  the  overall  limitation. — 
Assume  that  a  company  operates  In  country 
A  and  country  B,  having  $10,000  of  taxable 
Income  In  each.  Assume,  however,  that  coun- 
try A's  taxes  were  $3,000  and  country  B's  were 
$6,000.  If  the  per  country  limitation  were 
used  the  full  $3,000  in  country  A  could  be 
credited,  but  only  $4,800  In  covmtry  B  could 
be  credited  for  a  total  of  $7,800.  If  the  over- 
all limitation  were  used  total  taxable  foreign 
income  would  be  $20,000,  the  limitation  48% 
of  $20,000  or  $9,600  and  the  full  $9,000  of 
taxes  would  be  credited. 

The  advantages  of  the  overall  limitation 
and  the  use  of  excess  tax  credits  generated 
from  oil  production  to  offset  taxes  In  low 
tax  Jurisdictions  have  received  much  pub- 
licity. However,  a  report  of  the  Ways  find 
Means  Committee"  suggests  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  per  country  limitation  are  more 
important  for  oil  companies  than  the  bene- 
fits of  the  overall  limitation.  The  elections 
of  the  seven  large  companies  support  this 
view.  Out  of  the  seven  companies,  five  used 
the  per  country  limitation  consistently  and 
one  used  the  overall  limitation  consistently. 
One  company  used  the  per  country  In  1968 
and  1969  and  the  overall  from  1970-72.  Three 
of  the  companies  (using  the  per  country 
limitation)  did  have  some  indications  of 
losses. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  examination 
of  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  should 
be  focused  on  the  use  of  foreign  losses  gen- 
erated in  part  by  the  use  of  the  Intangible 
drilling  deduction  to  offset  domestic  taxable 
income  rather  than  the  use  of  excess  credits 
to  offset  United  States  Income  taxes  on  for- 
eign non-oil  Income.  This  Is  the  focus 
adopted  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act  which  would  repeal  the  per  country 
limitation  for  oil  companies  and  provide  re- 
capture of  foreign  losses.  In  addition.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  action  taken  In  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  which  limits  the  use  of 
excess  foreign  tax  credits  generated  through 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  to  offset 
taxes  on  non-mineral  Income  has  had  little 
Impact. 

WESTERN      HEMISPHERE      TRADE      CORPORATIONS 
DEDUCTION 

The  creation  of  a  Western  Hemisphere 
Trade  Corporation  (WHTC)  permits  a  special 


"House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Report  No.  93-1028,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1974,  May  4,  1974. 


deduction  allowed  for  United  States  com- 
panies operating  primarily  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (outside  the  United  States).  Al- 
though  major  oil  companies  operate  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  they  can  set  up 
domestic  subsidiaries  which  are  WHTC's  and 
which  are  eligible  for  the  deduction.  The  de- 
duction has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Income 
tax  rate  by  14  percentage  points  (from  48«'„ 
to  34'-,).  ° 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  provision  pri- 
marlly  benefits  a  few  large  companies,  par- 
ticularly those  In  the  extractive  and  sales  In- 
dustries and  that  most  other  corporations 
prefer  to  take  advantage  of  deferral  by  set- 
Ing  up  a  foreign  subsidiary.  The  reason  that 
the  WHTC  provision  is  attractive  In  the  ex- 
tractive industries  Is  that  percentage  deple- 
tion is  available  which  would  not  be  the  case 
for  its  foreign  subsidiary.  The  foreign  tax 
credit  is  applicable  In  both  cases. 

Table  5  compares  the  WHTC  deductions 
taken  by  the  seven  oil  companies  to  those 
taken  by  the  oil  Industry  and  those  taken  by 
all  corporations.  These  data  Indicate  that  in 
1968-1970.  the  latest  years  available  for  com- 
parative purposes,  these  seven  companies  ac- 
counted for  approximately  90%  of  the  WHTC 
deductions  taken  by  the  oil  Industry  and 
about  a  third  of  the  total  WHTC  deductions 
taken.  Furthermore,  even  among  the  seven 
companies,  the  WHTC  deduction  Is  heavily 
concentrated.  For  example,  the  three  corpora- 
tions with  the  largest  WHTC  deductions  ac- 
count for  about  90%  of  the  seven  company 
total,  generally  over  80%  of  the  oil  Industry 
total  and  almost  one-third  of  the  total  for  all 
corporations. 

These  data  support  the  argument  that.  In 
the  case  of  the  oil  Industry  at  least,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  WHTC  deduction  are  concentrated 
in  a  few  companies. 

TABLE  5.-WESTERN   HEMISPHERE  TRADE  CORPORATION 
DEDUCTIONS 

(Money  amounts  In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Aggregate.. $129, 809    $92,938  $111, 080  $155, 936    $130,446 

Total  oil 
industry '.$139, 883  $107,679  $122,850  NA  NA 

Total  all 
corpora- 
tions ' . . . . $390, 7 10  $331 ,  030  $288, 959  N  A  N A 

Aggregate 
as  per- 
cent of  oil 
industry..      92.80       86.31       90.42  NA  NA 

Aggregate 
as  per- 
cent of 
total 33.32       28.08       38.44  NA  NA 


'  From  Statistics  of  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns 

The  minimum  tax  on  preference  income 
was  added  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  The  minimum  tax  Is  Imposed  at  a  10% 
rate  on  certain  Items  such  as  untaxed  capital 
gain,  certain  accelerated  depreciation,  stock 
options  and  the  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion deductions  over  the  cost  basis  of  the 
property.  Prom  the  total  of  these  preference 
items  the  taxpayer  can  deduct  regular  Income 
taxes  paid  plus  830,000. 

Table  6  Illustrates  the  Impact  of  the  mini- 
mum tax  on  the  seven  companies  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  Impact  on  the  oil  industry, 
primary  metals  industries,  manufacturing  in- 
dustries other  than  oil  and,  finally,  with  all 
corporations.  The  data  clearly  Illustrate  that 
the  minimum  tax  has  had  a  much  greater 
Impact  on  the  oil  Industry  than  on  other 
Industries.  The  table  shows  that  for  1971  the 
minimum  tax,  designed  to  subject  previously 
tax  free  items  to  at  least  some  tax,  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  seven  companies 
(increased  their  tax  liability  by  26.94'"  )  and 
on  the  oil  Industry  ( Increased  tax  liability  by 
28.24 '7)  while  having  little  effect  overall  on 
all  United  States  corporations  (increased  tax 
liability  by  less  than  1  %  ) . 
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TABLE  6 

MINIMUM  TAX 

[Money  amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


7293 


1970 


1971 


1972 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  It;  TAX  LIABILITY  DUE  TO  MINIMUM  TAX 


Regular   Minimum         Regular   Minimum      Regular     Minimum 


1970 


Aggregate $385,644 

Oillndustry' 536,751 

All  corporations  ' 27,612,829 

Primary  metals  ' 397,725 

Manufacturing '  (ex- 
cluding oil) 12,603,230 


1971 


$89,325 

154,396 

265, 249 

16,483 


$368, 677 

536, 286 

29,564.351 

328.916 


$99. 217 

151,425 

265, 114 

16. 124 


40,695    14,086,478       38.968 


$347, 502 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 


$103, 483 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 


7-company  aggregate.. 

Oil  industry 

All  corporations 

Primary  metals 

Manufacturing  (excluding  oil). 


63.59 
28.76 

.96 
4.14 

.32 


26.94 
28.24 

.90 
4.90 

.28 


'Statistics  of  Income,  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
minimum  tax  bad  a  lesser  Impact  on  larger 
companies  which  were  more  likely  to  gen- 
erate regular  taxable  Income  which  would 
shield  excess  depletion  from  the  minimum 
tax.  Initially,  the  data  supports  such  an 
argument.  If  we  exclude  the  seven  large  com- 
panies from  the  oil  Industry  aggregate,  the 
minimum  tax  Increased  taxes  of  other  com- 
panies by  43.1%  m  1970  and  31.1%  In  1971 
while  It  Increased  the  taxes  of  the  seven  com- 
pany aggregate  by  23.2%  and  26.9%  respec- 
tively. However,  the  companies  themselves 
show  substantial  variations  as  to  relative  size 
of  the  minimum  tax  as  compared  to  regular 
taxes.  These  data  suggest  that  while  the 
minimum  tax  has  differential  Impacts  on  dif- 
ferent companies,  this  differential  does  not 
appear  to  be  related  to  company  size. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  my  position.  That  is,  I  do 
not  oppose  a  change  in  the  depletion 
allowance.  I  do  oppose  a  change  in  this 
bill  without  having  given  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  testimony.  I  think  our 
State  officials  should  be  able  to  come 
down  here  and  testify  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  present  our  side 
of  this  concept  and  what  would  be  re- 
quired, in  the  opinion  of  our  people  who 
are  monitoring  our  development,  in  terms 
of  the  type  of  incentives  that  are  neces- 
sary to  develop  our  potential.  This  is 
some  70  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  some 
440  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason,  again,  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  to  make  those 
judgments.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  to  present  the  testimony  of  the  ex- 
perts involved  and  to  have  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  make  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment as  to  what  type  of  Incentive  is 
necessary  to  develop  the  Alaska  oil  and 
gas  potential. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made.  I  know  I 
am  one  of  those  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  who  was  hopefid  that 
we  could  keep  this  bill  a  so-called  clean 
bill  in  order  not  to  legislate,  in  an  area 
mat  is  as  important  as  this  is  to  the 
United  States,  with  as  few  facts  before 
us  as  I  am  fearful  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

I  think  when  people  get  up  and  make 
speeches  and  talk  about  taxes  paid  talk 
about  wifidfaU  profits,  talk  about  the 
contribution  that  comes  from  the  min- 
erals developed  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  come  from  abroad. 


most  of  us  recall  headlines  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  press.  We  recall  exposes  we 
have  seen  on  the  electronic  media,  all  of 
which  inflame  the  typical  American  to 
believe  that  anybody  in  the  oil  business 
is  wearing  a  black  hat,  that  this  is  an 
industry  that  has  no  concern  for  Amer- 
ica, that  it  serves  this  Nation  poorly, 
and  that  we  would  be  better  off — and  I 
repeat  that.  Mr.  President.  The  average 
American,  I  am  afraid,  has  the  impres- 
sion that  we  would  be  better  off,  what- 
ever we  do  to  the  international  oil  com- 
panies. If  we  put  them  out  of  business, 
we  are  going  to  be  better  off,  because 
somehow — somehow — it  is  awfully  easy 
to  infer,  as  we  recall  news  stories,  to  as- 
sume that  the  whole  trouble  arises  be- 
cause American  dollars  and  American 
technology  and  know-how  have  gone 
abroad  and  have  been  invested  through- 
out the  world  and  now  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind  because  the  OPEC  countries, 
that  have  been  developed  with,  largely, 
American  dollars  and  American  know- 
how  and  American  technology  and 
American  expertise,  are  the  very  coun- 
tries that  are  threatening  to  embargo 
again.  They  had  one  a  year  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  could  have  kept 
this  bin  clean  and  returned  to  the  econ- 
omy what  was  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message  itself— I  just  talked  not 
too  long  ago  with  an  administration  of- 
ficial who  said— it  was  Frank  Zarb.  as  a 
matter  of  fact — who  said  he  hoped  very 
much  that  we  would  not  get  into  the  very 
area  Uiat  we  are  now  in.  because  he 
knows  better  than  most  that  it  Is  awfully 
easy  to  make  some  wrong  decisions 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
still  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  urge  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  to  ask  me  the  question  so  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  do 
have  some  further  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  a  statement  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Alaska. 

The  fact  is  that  what  has  been  done 
by  international  oil  companies  has  not 
been  hurtful  to  this  country,  it  has  been 
very  helpful. 

The  fact  Is  that  all  of  the  developed 
nations  and  the  developing  nations  in  the 
world  are  energy  Intensive.  We  are  all 


in  the  same  business  together.  We  all 
need  energy.  On  the  farms  and  ranches 
of  America,  for  every  hour  of  work  that 
is  put  in  on  a  ranch  or  a  farm  in  this 
country  by  a  farmhand,  we  burn  1.2  gal- 
lons of  fuel. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
speaking  on  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  As  soon  as  I  finish  my 
statement,  I  will  return  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  he  can  do 
whatever  he  chooses  about  yielding,  but 
I  have  no  right  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  we  find 
a  lot  of  oil  around  the  world,  and  the 
best  way  we  can  diminish  the  clout  that 
the  OPEC  countries  have  now,  the  best 
wav  we  can  put  a  shorter  lever  in  the 
hands  of  the  oil  exporting  nations,  is  to 
find  more  oil  around  the  world.  The  de- 
pletion allowance  is  Important,  and  there 
pre  a  lot  of  taxes  paid.  Let  me  state  the 
fifnires  for  just  one  companv  alone. 
Texaco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  1974.  38  percent  of 
the  total  net  earnings  of  Texaco  came 

from  Western  Hemisphere  operations 

a  total  of  $595  million.  On  the  other 
hand.  62  percent  of  Texaco's  total  earn- 
ings came  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  op- 
erations. Thirty-eight  percent  to  62  per- 
cent: 62  percent  coming  from  abroad 

And  how  did  Texaco  use  that  money' 
Texaco  invested,  in  the  United  States, 
71  percent  of  its  total  investment.  So  I 
say  we  are  fortunate  that  that  companv. 
which  I  think  is  typical  of  most  of  these 
companies,  was  earning  money  abroad 
and  bringing  its  Eurodollars  and  its  pet- 
rodollars back  to  the  United  States  and 
investing  them  in  exploration  and  pro- 
duction and  refinery  activities  in  the 
United  States 

I  think  it  also  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  at 
all  to  put.  the  domestic  Industry  out  of 
business,  and  it  Is  awfully  easy,  when 
you  look  at  charts  such  as  those  that 
are  displayed  behind  us  now,  to  assume 
that  these  people  are  getting  by.  The 
question  was  asked  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
"What  would  happen  if  the  depletion 
allowance  were  repealed?" 

I  can  answer  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  by  saying,  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, that  I  have  heard  no  expert,  I  have 
heard  no  one  say  anything  except  that 
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the  money  that  Is  available  through  the 
depletion  allowance  does  precisely  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  says  it  would 
do:  It  msikes  it  possible  to  sell  products 
cheaper  here  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

If  we  want  to  raise  the  prices,  if  we 
want  to  make  it  possible  for  the  domestic 
industry,  or  the  independents,  if  you 
please,  and  whoever  else  may  be  in- 
cluded, to  survive — and  that  includes 
many  of  the  major  companies,  because  in 
1974  alone  there  was  $850  million  spent 
for  one  lease  bloc  by  oil  companies  drill- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Do  you  know 
what  they  fjund?  They  found  10  dry 
holes.  They  spent  $850  million  for  a 
hunting  license.  That  was  major  com- 
pany money,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  says  we  must  depend  upon  the 
majors  to  bring  the  oil  out  of  Alaska. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  what  I  would 
like  to  say  by  way  of  conclusion — and  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  in  yielding  to  me — is  that 
we  would  be  in  far  better  shape  to  come 
up  with  reasonable  changes  in  the  tax 
laws,  having  in  mind  the  desperate  need 
that  our  country  now  knows  from  first- 
hand experience  for  energy,  and  not  to 
try  to  legislate  as  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here  on  the  floor  now.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  are  talking  about.  Most  people 
do  not  want  to  be  confused  with  the 
facts;  they  remember  the  headlines,  they 
remember  the  horror  stories  of  windfall 
and  obscene  profits,  and  they  know  what 
the  answers  are  before  they  have  really 
heard  the  questions. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  we  would  be  far  better  off 
•  in  this  instance  if  we  could  report  out  a 
clean  bill,  and  then  let  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee consider  holding  hearings,  on  tax 
reform  legislation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Alaska  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  a 
question.  Is  his  amendment  pending? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  pending? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
thought  I  had  made  about  four  conclud- 
ing speeches  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  deals  with  independ- 
ents, and  there  are  no  independents  that 
I  know  of  drilling  wells  in  Alaska, 
whether  he  would  consider  exempting 
Alaska  entirely  from  this  repeal  of  the 
depletion  allowance,  and  see  what  hap- 
pens In  Alaska  as  compared  with  what 
happens  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  where 
he  would  do  away  with  It. 

[Laughter.] 

I  am  not  being  facetious.  I  am  inquir- 
ing. I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
do  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No,  I  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  really 
thinks  this  amendment  that  changes  the 
depletion  allowance  in  four-fifths  of  the 
country  would  make  any  difference,  let 


us  change  the  rules  in  the  South  48;  let 
us  do  away  with  it  down  there,  or  leave 
it  with  the  Bentsen  amendment,  with  a 
small  exception  for  the  independents, 
and  leave  the  situation  in  the  frontier 
country  the  way  it  has  been. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  must  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  that  I 
would  not  agree  to  that.  I  believe  that 
the  major  oil  companies  can  do  all  right 
and  get  along  without  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, as  I  stated  earlier,  in  that  they 
will  be  able  to  drill  their  exploratory 
wells  and  will  be  able  to  pass  those  costs 
on  down  to  their  refineries  and  their  re- 
tail outlets. 

I  would  like  to  see  my  amendment 
come  to  a  vote,  if  I  can,  this  evening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  this  matter  further.  We 
will  see  what  happens.  At  a  later  date,  it 
may  well  be  that  there  will  be  some  ex- 
tended debate  about  this  bill.  But  I  just 
cannot  understand  why,  while  we  are 
trying  to  help  the  small  taxpayer,  re- 
bate his  taxes  from  last  year,  give  him 
a  break  on  next  year,  we  ought  to  be  in- 
volved In  something  as  complicated  as 
the  depletion  allowance. 

I  will  save  my  amendment  for  a  later 
time,  and  we  will  see  what  happens  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  might  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  defeated  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  81  votes  to  329  votes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
reference  to  the  vote  in  the  other  body 
does  not  increase  the  desire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  concede  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  would 
say  that  in  view  of  what  happened  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today,  that 
is  not  surprising. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
almost  reached  a  vote  on  this  matter 
about  45  minutes  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rollcall  was  started  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  answered  to 
his  name,  but  before  that  happened,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  on  his  feet 
and,  of  course,  was  recognized. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  give  them  a 
little  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  occur 
at  the  hour  of  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  Inasmuch  as  these  two  broad, 
sweeping  amendments  have  not  even 
been  printed,  we  temporarily  set  them 
aside  and  proceed  with  some  of  the 
other  amendments  to  the  bill,  so  that  It 
does  not  constitute  a  delay,  and  that  we 
look  at  these  amendments  overnight. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  not  speaking  for  Alaska  but  he  Is 


speaking  for  the  United  States.  I  think 
the  Alaskan  oil  production  Is  the  one 
bright  spot  that  could  well  preserve  this 
country  In  time  of  crisis. 

I  did  not  want  to  make  a  speech  on  my 
reservation,  but  I  would  hope  we  could 
take  a  look  at  these  overnight  and  go 
ahead  with  some  of  these  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  speaking  for  the  small 
producers  In  this  country,  and  what  I 
would  like  to  see  is  something  done  to 
give  them  some  assurances.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  debate  on  this.  Why  not  vote  on 
it  tonight  and  consider  the  question  of 
Alaska  and  Its  effect  on  the  United 
States  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Is  a  form  of 
amendment  that  forestalls  my  amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  so. 
A  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  repeat  his  state- 
ment, please? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment which,  as  I  understand  It,  would 
be  the  place  to  put  the  first  amendment 
I  was  considering  offering,  and  It  was 
my  imderstanding  that  that  could  not 
be  offered  after  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  been  voted  upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  rule  on  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  would 
like  to  be  accorded  5  minutes  prior  to 
the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  can  get  a  time 
limitation. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Chair  to  make  a  rul- 
ing on  a  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
agreed  to,  it  would  not  be  amendable 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  he  explore  the  possibility  of  seeing 
If  we  could  discuss  the  other  tax  matters 
and,  perhaps,  we  could  gain  unanimous 
consent  to  handle  everything  except  de- 
pletion, and  save  everybody  the  situation 
that  we  have  at  this  moment,  and  go 
back  to  this  after  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  work  on  some  of  the  other  things,  be- 
cause here  Is  what  I  think  Is  going  to 
happen:  We  will  vote  on  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  and  however  that  goes  we 
will  then  vote  on  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment; and  then,  however  that  goes,  we 
will  vote  on  the  Cranston  amendment  as 
amended  or  not  amended,  and  then 
somebody  else  Is  going  to  have  a  bright 
Idea,  and  then  we  are  back  debating  oil 
depletion  again. 

About  the  time  we  vote  on  two  or 
three  other  committee  amendments, 
somebody  happens  to  have  another  bright 
Idea  on  oil  depletion,  and  we  are  back 
debating  oil  depletion,  and  every  time 
we  think  we  have  something,  we  are  (m 
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oil  depletion,  and  that  could  go  on  imtil 
next  January,  and  I  would  hope  If  we 
could  take  care  of  some  of  the  other 
things  not  so  controversial  to  the  bill, 
and  reserving  everybody's  rights — the 
Senator  has  filed  a  cloture  motion,  and 
that  is  fine,  great.  We  will  vote  on  it 
2  days  from  now.  But  meanwhile  get 
on  with  some  of  the  other  things,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  contending  sides 
are  going  to  be  satisfied  no  matter  what 
happens.  Whoever  Is  the  winner  is  going 
to  try  to  improve  his  situation,  and  who- 
ever is  the  loser  is  going  to  try  to  Improve 
his  situation. 

As  long  as  the  bill  is  here,  why  not 
settle  some  of  the  other  things. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  ask  consent  that  we  simply — reserving 
everybody  In  his  right — proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  amendments  that  can 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  no  different  from  what  was  voted 
on  earlier  this  evening.  We  had  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  calling  for  a  1,000- 
barrel  exemption.  We  had  thoroughly  de- 
bated that  issue,  and  we  decided  it  was 
time  to  vote  on  that  issue,  and  we  did. 

Then  we  turned  around  and  had  actu- 
ally started  a  rollcall  on  my  amendment 
when  we  realized  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  been  stand- 
ing seeking  recognition.  So  we  have  de- 
bated this  one  at  length.  We  debated  it 
when  we  were  debating  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
then  we  debated  it  subsequently,  and  I 
really  think  we  have  discussed  It  at 
length.  We  have  discussed  it  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  We  have  discussed  it 
in  the  Energy  Subcommittee  "as  recently 
as  yesterday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  heard,  what  the  House  bill  has 
done  is  abolish  the  depletion  allowance 
for  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  while  it  re- 
tains it  for  almost  every  other  mineral- 
extractive  industry,  for  coal,  for  sand, 
for  gravel,  for  copper,  alimilnxmi  clays, 
for  clams,  108  Items  which  are  covered 
by  the  depletion  allowance.  We  are  now 
talking  about  one — petroleum — ^whlch  is 
the  most  important  of  all  energy  items 
at  this  time. 

If  the  depletion  allowance  has  served 
as  an  incentive  for  other  extractive  In- 
dustries, why  should  It  be  removed  in 
the  area  of  petroleum  and  gas  intern- 
ally, domestically,  independently,  where 
they  are  needed  the  most? 

Where  do  you  think  your  oil  is  com- 
ing from,  Alaska?  A  part,  yes.  But  we 
have  considerable  reserves  In  this  cotm- 
try  If  we  will  only  give  the  Independent 
producer  a  break,  and  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  Is 
trying  to  do. 

I  think  the  depletion  allowance  should 
be  eliminated  for  overseas  Investments. 
You  can  call  It  what  you  want,  tax 
breaks,  and  the  like,  but  they  amount  to 
the  same  thing. 

As  far  as  the  Independents  are  con- 
cerned. If  we  do  not  give  them  a  break, 
we  are  goins  to  have  to  face  up  to  higher 
oil  prices,  Alaska  or  no.  We  are  In  short 
supply  in  domestic  production  of  oil,  and 
tliat  supply  will  diminish  in  the  years 


ahead  and,  as  It  diminishes,  our  prices 
are  going  to  rise. 

You  can  talk  all  you  want  to  about  oil 
and  gas,  but  you  cannot  gainsay  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  short  supply,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  csui  pi-oduce; 
and  that,  as  our  supply  diminishes,  our 
prices  are  going  to  go  up. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  independent 
producers  of  this  country  would  be  given 
encouragement  through  depletion  allow- 
ances or,  mark  my  words,  their  number 
will  decrease  from  20,000,  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
to  10,000  today,  to  5,000,  3,000,  2,000,  and 
1,000. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  here  realize 
that  as  far  as  the  Independents  are  con- 
cerned that  1  out  of  every  10  wells  that 
they  bring  In  produces  and  produces  on 
a  small  scale.  We  do  not  have  many  more 
Alaskas  to  look  forward  to. 

We  have  not  got  a  great  deal  to  expect 
from  the  Atlantic  offshore  developments 
which  the  Supreme  Court  on  yesterday 
said  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  that  somebody  has 
to  speak  for  the  independent  producer, 
and  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  doing  so  at  this  time. 

Foreign  governments  are  being  paid 
more  for  oil  than  we  are  paying  to  our 
own  domestic  producers  unless  It  hap- 
pens to  be  new  oil. 

The  House  bill  estimates  a  saving  of 
$2.5  billion  In  taxes  associated  with  the 
phaseout  of  the  depletion  allowance.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  that  bill  proposes  a 
$5.07  billion  tax  break  for  other  busi- 
nesses In  the  form  of  Investment  credit. 

I  have  indicated  that  108  Items  are  un- 
der the  depletion  allowance  aspect  of 
the  tax  schedule,  and  it  Is  my  imder- 
standing, to  reiterate,  that  80  percent  of 
the  exploratory  drilling  in  the  United 
States  Is  done  by  10,000  speculative  In- 
dependents. These  are  facts,  I  think,  we 
ought  to  think  about. 

In  25  to  40  years  the  oil  Is  all  going 
to  be  gone,  and  the  gas  with  It.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  is 
trying  to  do  something  to  protect  some  of 
our  own  people  who  take  chances,  who 
speculate,  who  lose  more  often  than  they 
win. 

Let  MS  talk  about  the  major  oil  pro- 
ducers on  their  own  and  at  a  more  ap- 
propriate time.  I  would  hope  It  would 
be  possible  to  vote  on  the  Bentsen 
amendment  tonight.  But  if  there  Is  going 
to  be  too  much  talking  we  will  just  have 
to  think  it  over  or  take  it  up  tomorrow 
or  another  day. 

■DNANIMOtrS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  ON 
THE  BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  AT  8  O'CLCX^K 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  occur  at  the 
hour  of  8:30 — that  the  time  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana— let  me  change  that  to  8  o'clock — 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen) ,  and  that  5  minutes  of  that  time  be 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Three  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  concern- 
ing the  frontier  areas  of  Alaska  and  off- 
shore be  in  order  without  regard  to  the 
vote  on  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object.  I  want  it  to  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  ask  the  question,  Is 
the  Senator  asking  that  the  Senator  may 
offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Offer  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Without  regard  to  the 
vote  on  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection  the  Senator  will  be  allowed  to 
offer  his  amendment  even  If  the  Bentsen 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  for 
the  unanimous  consent  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  have  my  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  referred  to  100-some-odd 
minerals.  None  of  those  minerals  has  had 
a  four-fold  Increase  In  price. 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  a  sched- 
ule and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pescentage  Depletion  Rates  fob  Domestio 
Mineral  Production 

Note. — ^The  depletion  rates  specified  In  th« 
law  are  all  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
deduction  cannot  exceed  50%  of  the  net  In- 
come from  each  producing  property  or.  In  the 
case  of  hard  minerals,  operating  unit. 

22%  Depletion  AppUes  to  these  Minerals: 

Antimony,  Anorthoslte  (to  extent  alumina 
and  aluminum  compounds  extracted  there- 
from) ,  Asbestos,  Bauxite,  Beryllium,  Bismuth, 
Cadmium,  Celestlte,  Chromlte,  'Clay  (to  ex- 
tent alumina  and  aliunlnum  compounds  ex- 
tracted therefrom). 

Cobalt,  Columblum,  Conmdum,  Fluorspar, 
•Graphite,  Hmenlte.  Kyanlte,  Laterlte  (to 
extent  alumina  and  aluminum  compounds 
extracted  therefrom) ,  Lead,  Lithium,  Manga- 
nese, Mercury. 

Mica,  Molybdenum,  NepheUte  Syenite  (to 
extent  alumlnia  and  aluminum  compounds 
extracted  therefrom).  Nickel.  Oil  and  Natural 
Oas,  OUTlne,  Platlnxim,  Platinum  Group 
Metals,  Quartz  Crystals  (Radio  Grade) 
Rutlle. 

•Slock-Steatle  Talc,  Sulphur,  Tantalum, 
Thorium,  Tin,  Titanium,  Tungsten,  Uranium, 
Vanadium,  Zinc,  Zircon. 

15%  Depletion  AppUes  to  these  Minerals: 

Copper,  Gold.  Iron  Ore,  OH  Shale,  SUver. 

14%  Depletion  Applies  to  these  Minerals: 

Apllte,  Barlte,  Bentonlte,  Borax,  Calcium 

Carbonates,  'Clay,  Ball,  'Clay,  China,  'Clay, 

Refractory,     "Clay,     Sagger,     Dlatomaceous 

Earth,  Dolomite. 

Feldspar,  Fullers  Earth,  Garnet,  Ollsonlte. 
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Granite.  ♦Graphite  (Flake),  Gypsum,  Lime- 
stone, Magneslte,  Magnesium  Carbonates, 
Marble. 

Metal  Mines  (not  otherwise  named), 
'Mollusk  Shells  (when  used  for  chemical 
content).  Phosphate  Rock,  Potash,  Quartzlte, 
Rock  Asphalt,  "Slate,  Soapstone. 

•Stone  (dimension  or  ornamental).  Talc, 
Thenardite,  Tripoli,  Trona,  Vermlculite, 
Other  minerals  not  covered  elsewhere. 

10^;-  to  these  Minerals ; 

Brucite,  Coal,  Lignite,  Perllte,  Sodium 
Chloride,  Wollastonite. 

5'-  to  these  Minerals: 

•Clay  (used  for  drainage  and  rooSng  tile, 
flower  pots,  etc.).  Gravel,  •MoUusk  Shells, 
Peat  Pumice.  Sand. 

Scoria.  'Shale,  ♦Stone.  If  from  brine 
wells — Bromine,  Calcium  Chloride,  Magne- 
sium, Chloride. 

7  =  2  '■;  to  these  Minerals: 

•Clay  and  Shale  (used  for  sewer  pipe  or 
brick),  'Clay,  Shale,  and  Slate  (used  as 
lightweight  aggregates) . 

'Note  differing  rates,  depending  on  use  or 
quality. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  all  these,  man- 
ganese chloricie  10  percent,  or  5  percent 
down  to  sodiuni.  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
minerals  around  5  and  10  percent. 

Specifically,  this  is  the  question,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana hiis  tried  to  separate  the  matter 
of  foreign  depletion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  a  moment,  there 
win  be  order  in  the  Senate,  please.  Those 
who  converse,  go  to  the  cloakroom, 
please,  there  will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  they 
tried  to  get  on  now  and  say  what  it  is, 
the  choice  between  the  HoUings  or  the 
Bentsen  amendment  will  offer  so  much, 
but  the  Cranston  amendment  will  give 
us  so  much  more,  inferring,  of  course, 
that  the  Senator  from  California  is  try- 
ing to  really  recoup  something  from  the 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wrong,  there 
is  a  subterfuge,  nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous. 

He  takes  that  foreign  tax  credit  as 
bait  and  while  it  amounts  to  about  $2  bil- 
lion that  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  if 
he  had  been  here,  he  only  gets  $400  rail- 
lion  out  of  that.  When  it  comes  to  having 
a  jump  and  speak  for  the  matter  of 
profits,  the  oil  industry  itself  agrees,  and 
I  am  quoting  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress given  out  last  week,  a  report  on  the 
matter  of  profits: 

To  gain  some  perspective,  the  Industry  It- 
self estimated  an  effective  rate  of  domestic 
Federal  Income  taxes  on  domestic  profits  of 
22  percent  In  1971,  which  was  considered  too 
high  by  some  critics  of  their  study. 

The  rate  in  America  is  48  percent.  The 
average  industrial  manufacturer  is  pay- 
ing at  the  rate  of  40  percent,  oil  amounts 
to  22  percent.  We  jump  to  the  most  re- 
cent figures  we  know  of,  of  1973,  and 
Exxon  paid  5.4  percent,  Gulf  1.1  percent, 
Mobil  2.2  percent,  Texaco,  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  that  was  1.6 
percent,  and  Texaco  in  1974  had  its 
profits  go  from  $1,292,400,000  after 
taxes  to  $1,588,400,000  with  a  22-percent 
increase  in  its  profit. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is  not 
with  people  in  unemplosTnent  lines,  or 
applying  for  food  stamps.  It  is  again  to 
subsidize  a  windfall  profit.  It  is  just 
arithmetic.  Nine  dollars  a  barrel,  take 


the  $3  billion  from  the  8.7,  if  we  did 
away  totally  with  oil  depletion,  as  the 
House  recommended,  put  3  from  the  8.7, 
5  7  billion,  they  still  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  com- 
pared to  the  1.1,  they  have  five  tunes 
their  profits  in  the  last  2  years,  includmg 
elimination  of  the  oil  depletion  allow- 

&I1CC 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr  President,  here  is  a  memo  to  whicii 
I  might  refer  that  was  prepared  by  Sen- 
ator Gravel,  but  it  was  for  the  committee 
when  the  hearing  was  conducted,  witn 
reference  to  the  Senator's  testimony 
when  the  Senator  stated  that  same  so- 
called  study  before  the  committee.  The 
Senator  should  read  this. 

I  will  put  it  into  the  Record.  If  any- 
body was  ever  in  error,  the  Senator  is 
in  error.  I  hope  very  much  he  will  read  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  the  Record  immediately  after  this 
statement.  _,     ^       .^^ 

It  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  The  Senator 
will  find  an  analysis  of  the  point  he  had 
to  say  and  what  the  facts  are,  and  then 
an  analysis  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  say  he  is  badly  in  error. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, p.s  follows : 

Data  Utilized  by  Senatoks  Kennedy  and 
HOLLINGS  IN  Their  Testimony  Before  the 
Finance  Committee  Urging  Repeal  of  the 
Oil  Depletion  Allowance 
This  memo  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  vour  request  for  an  analysis  of  the  Irfor- 
matlon  presented  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hollings  in  support  of  their  argument  for  the 
elimination  of  the  depletion  allowance.  In 
their  testimony  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hol- 
lings set  forth  a  number  of  arguments  both 
procedural  and  substantive  for  repealing  the 
provision  at  the  present  time.  The  substan- 
tive argument  for  repeal  boils  down  to  an 
assertion  that  the  present  high  prices  for 
oil  and  the  healthy  profits  within  the  in- 
dustry make  the  aUowance  especially  Inequi- 
table and  unnecessary  as  an  incentive  for  pro- 
duction. The  statements  of  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Hollings  sav  that  the  average  effective 
tax  rate  within  the  oil  industry  is  only  about 
6'^,.  More  specifically,  the  Kennedy/Holllngs 
statement  says : 

"For  large  corporations,  the  tax  rate  speci- 
fied in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  48%. 
But  as  the  following  table  indicates,  the 
average  effective  tax  rate  for  some  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  oil  companies  is  only  about  5 
o.'6'";  : 
Federal  income  tax  rate  paid  by  largest  oil 

companies — 1 974 
[Source:  U.S.  Oil  Week  Computations  Based 
on  Company  Annual  Reports  and  SEC  Re- 
ports] 

Percent 

6.5 

1.7 

1.3 

'_ 2.05 

Std.   Ind 10-2 

Shell 21.6 

Gulf 12 

Arco 3.7 

PhUUps   12.9 

Conoco 8.2 

Sun    13.2 

Union 6.4 

Cities  Svc 8.3 

Getty 22.5 

Marathon   7.5 

Ashland 32.4 

Std.  Ohio 12.8 


Exxon  - 
Texaco 
Mobil  - 
Socal 


Ker-McGee 


23.8 


Amerada  Hess 75 

Average s.99 

"In  the  current  state  of  high  profits  and 
low  taxes,  it  is  only  crocodile  tears  that  can 
legitimately  be  shed  by  the  oil  companies 
when  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
passes  from  the  scene." 

The  staff  attempted  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
publication  of  U.S.  Oil  Week  which  is  cited 
as  the  source  of  information  for  the  above 
table.  The  Library  of  Congress  received  Its 
last  issue  of  U.S.  Oil  Week  In  1970.  A  1968 
copy  of  the  publication  revealed  that  it  is  a 
newsletter  published  by  the  Observer  Pub- 
lishing Company,  now  located  in  Arlington, 
<nrginla.  The  publication  appears  to  be  di- 
rected to  a  readership  composed  mainly  of 
"small  businessmen  tn  petroleum  market- 
ing." Reached  in  Arlington,  a  spokesman  for 
U.S.  Oil  Week  stated  that  the  information 
relied  upon  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hol- 
lings was  probably  "taken  from  our  June 
1974  issue  which  is  based  mainly  on  lOK 
forms  filed  by  major  companies  with  the 
SEC."  The  staff  Is  attempting  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  June  1974  Issue.  In  any  event, 
it  Is  Impossible  that  the  June  1974  Issue  of 
Oil  Week  could  contain  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  rate  paid  by  oil  companies  for  the  en- 
tire year  of  1974. 

Whatever  the  reliability  of  the  sources 
of  Information  on  the  taxes  paid  by  oil  com- 
panies which  was  presented  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Hollings.  the  computations  ap- 
pear to  be  ba.sed  upon  a  misleading  and  dis- 
torting technique  of  taking  total  world- 
wide Income  of  major  oil  companies  and  com- 
paring that  figure  with  taxes  paid  only  to 
the  U.S.  Federal  Government.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  way  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion that  "the  average  effective  tax  rate  for 
some  of  America's  largest  oil  companies  is 
only  about  5%  or  6*^;.  This  is  a  misleading 
comparison  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  suggests 
that  oil  companies  owe  taxes  to  the  U.S.  on 
their  worldwide  income,  no  matter  where  it 
is  earned  or  whether  it  has  any  reasonable 
connection  with  the  country  at  all,  and  (2) 
this  approach  Is  misleading  because  it  ig- 
nores taxes  paid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  the  U.S.  A  much  fairer  way  to 
measure  the  tax  burden  of  oil  companies  Is 
to  compare  total  taxes  (excluding  excise 
taxes  at  the  pump)   against  total  Income. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
carried  out  a  comprehensive  study  of  oil 
companies'  profits  on  domestic  and  foreign 
Income  which  was  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  December  1974.  Table  3  In  the  at- 
tached Committee  print  presents  the  overall 
effective  taxes  paid  by  10  major  companies  to 
all  governments,  excluding  consumer  excise 
taxes  paid  at  the  pump)s. 

In  addition,  the  January  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  containing  information  of  profita- 
bility in  U.S.  industries  places  oil  company 
profitability  Ir  Its  proper  perspective  by  com- 
paring oil  company  profits  with  those  of 
other  companies  In  other  Industries.  For  ex- 
ample, Texaco  ranks  142nd  and  Exxon  ISStb 
when  measured  by  their  respective  returns 
on  equity.  Exxon,  whose  flve-year  return  on 
equity  averages  16.3%,  moved  from  269th  to 
155th,  whUe  Texaco,  whose  flve-year  average 
return  on  equity  Is  16.6%,  moved  from  235tb 
to  142nd.  A  Xerox  copy  of  this  article  is  also 
attached. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Hollings  in  their  joint 
statement  are  arguing  for  repeal  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  for  oil  and  gas.  While  It  is 
true  that  the  price  of  new  oil  has  Increased 
during  the  last  two  years,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  not  under- 
gone a  price  Increase  anywhere  near  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  new  oil.  It  would  be  a  disas- 
ter to  take  away  depletion  from  gas  when  the 
average  wellhead  price  Is  still  about  30<  in 
the  Interstate  market. 
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TABLE  3.-EfFECTIVE  TAX  RATES  PAID  BY  10  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES,  1964-73-INCLUDES  ALL  TAXES,  OTHER  THAN  EXCISE  TAXES.  PAID  TO  FEDERAL  STATE.  LOCAL  AND  FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 


Total: 

Exxon 

Gulf 

Mobil. 

Phillips , 

Shell 

Standard  of  Callfor  nia. 
Standard  of  India  na.. 

standard  of  Ohio 

Sun 

Texaco 


1973 


78.1 
67.2 
62.4 
44.5 
43.6 
59.2 
46.6 
50.1 
54.1 
74.3 


1972 


79.8 
70.2 
63.2 
51.9 
45.6 
65.1 
43.0 
56.6 
55.4 
75.3 


1971 


76.9 

63.7 
63.9 
47.5 
43.7 
63.6 
40.9 
35,6 
54.2 
70.5 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


77.8 
55.5 
57.1 
46.8 
46.0 

eo.5 

41.1 
29.2 
57.0 
66.8 


76.3 

50.2 
55.4 
42.5 
39.1 
55.8 
39.7 
58.8 
53.0 
66.6 


75.5 
45.3 
54.1 
42.2 
36.8 
52.9 
42.0 
47.2 
48.4 
63.0 


76.5 
47.5 
49.6 
41.9 
36.1 
48.4 
40.9 
43.8 
NA 
61.9 


76.4 
46.4 
48.5 
42.3 
38.0 
32.5 
39.8 
44.1 
NA 
NA 


10-company  averaged 

United  States: 

Gulf 

Mobil 

Phillips' 

Shell 

Standard  of  California... 

Standard  of  Indiana 

Standard  of  Ohio 

Sun 

Texaco 

Exxon , 


76.4 
45.0 
49.1 
36.2 
38.0 
30.6 
44.5 
50.5 
NA 
NA 


70.3 


66.6 


62.4 


1964 


74.9 
43.2 
47.8 
34.4 
35.7 
31.2 
39.1 
48.5 
NA 
NA 

55.8 


41.0 
41.5 
50.0 
44.0 
49.2 
41.6 
48.5 
50.5 
37.2 
42.3 


28.5 
38.9 
48.  e 
45.7 
44.8 
46.0 
56.2 
47.7 
35.6 
40.8 


30.7 
45.9 
52.8 
44.0 
45.6 
48.1 
31.0 
47.5 
35.3 
41.3 


31.6 
44.1 
50.5 
46.1 
44.6 
48.1 
26.6 
48.3 
36.6 
43.7 


26.9 
38.9 


45, 

38 

34, 

44, 

59, 

42, 

30.3 

40.2 


19.4 
34.7 
45.8 
36.2 
36.3 
48.3 
ih.l 
37.7 
25.7 
40.5 


29.6 
39.7 
45.1 
35.8 
36.5 
40.6 
43.0 
NA 
25.3 
39.3 


33.3 
39.4 
43.1 
36.9 
37.5 
39  3 
43.0 
NA 
NA 
38.5 


30.9 
42.7 
38.7 
36.5 
31.6 
42.0 
50.4 
NA 
NA 
37. « 


10-company  average  K. 


42.9 


42.4 


35.6 


33.1 
43.3 
39.9 
34.5 
36.8 
34.7 
47.8 
NA 
NA 
35.1 

31.6 


Foreign : 

Exxon 

Gulf 

Mobil , 

Phillips' 

Shell* 

Standard  of  California- 
Standard  cf  Indiana  3. . 

standard  of  Ohio* 

Sun' 

Texaco. 


38.0 
72.1 
67.9 


87.0 
88.0 
71.3 


84.4 
79.1 
71.3 


85.4 
73.2 
65.5 


85.4 
69.6 
67.0 


83.1 

67.0 
66.4 


84.4 

67.9 
57.8 


83.8 
63.8 
54.7 


82.7 
63.4 
53.7 


81.3 

56.8 
50.4 


61.4 
61.3 

"59.'2" 
80.5 


71.2 
22.1 

'77.6" 
84.6 


69.3 
10.1 

77."  i" 
80.5 


67.4 
4.8 

"93."6 
79.3 


66.0 


61.7 


79.4 


81.6 


55.6 
57.7 

'""na" 

80.4 


26.2 
95.7 

"na" 

NA 


25.  Z 


23.5 


NA 

NA 


NA 
NA 


10-company  average  -. 


77.8 


79.4 


78.2 
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'The  rates  of  proMability  of  taxes  for  Phillips  were  recalculated  using  the  tax  and  income 
figures  supplied  by  Phillips;  however,  Phillips  points  out  that  the  income  shown  includes  earningi 
of  companies  accounted  for  by  the  equity  method,  whereas  the  tax  figures  do  not  include  taxes 
paid  by  such  companies.  Hence,  the  taxes  are  understated. 

-'This  average  includes  total  company  income  and  total  taxes  paid  by  the  companies-  since 
Exxon  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the  total  taxes,  the  average  tends  to  reflect  Exxon's  experience 

J  These  companies  had  losses  on  foreign  operations  in  certain  years  not  shown 

<  Foreign  operations  of  these  companies  are,  or  were,  relatively  insignificant,  i..e  less  than 
5  percent  of  net  assets. 

Note:  Data  in  this  table  were  supplied  by  the  10  major  oil  companies  in  response  to  a  question- 
naire from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  data  from  petroleum  operations.  Five  of 
the  companies  reported  piofits  on  petroleum  operations  as  requested,  5  companies  reported 
total  corporste  profit  data;  4  of  the  5  companies  reporting  total  profit  data,  Mobil  Gulf  Shell 


and  Standard  of  California,  all  indicated  that  the  nonpetroleum  portion  of  their  bus  ness  was 
relatively  insignificant  and  its  inclusion  should  not  therefore  create  any  distortions  In  the  dali. 

Source:  Responses  from  the  50  major  oil  companies  listed  above  to  a  questionnaire  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  asking  for  the  rate  of  profitability  to  taxes,  other  than  excise  taxes. 
The  responses  to  this  question  showed  net  income,  taxes  (other  than  excise  taxes),  and  the  ratio 
between  net  income  after  tax  and  the  sum  of  net  income  after  taxes  and  taxes  (other  than  e<cises> 
paid  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  to  foreign  governments.  The  reciprocal  of 
this  ratio  is  the  ratio  between  total  taxes  (other  than  excises),  paid  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  to  foreign  governments,  and  the  sum  of  such  taxes  and  after-tax  net  income 
i.e.,  the  effective  overall  tax  rate  paid  by  the  10  companies  to  all  governments.  This  reciprocal 
is  shown  above  in  the  tables.  Caution:  This  is  not  the  effective  tax  rate  paid  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


Arguments  against  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance  in  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  can  be  made  on  substantive 
grounds,  as  well  as  simply  refuting  the  mis- 
leading cr  Inaccurate  data  that  has  been 
bandied  about. 

Senator  Hollings  made  the  following  as- 
sertions which  can  be  rebutted  by  the  argu- 
ments which  follow : 

1.  It  (the  depletion  allowance)  has  not 
been  effective  as  an  Incentive  for  exploratory 
drilling.  In  1969,  for  example,  the  revenue 
loss  from  this  deduction  was  $1.4  billion 
while  only  $150  million  worth  of  oil  reserves 
were  discovered. 

This  argument  Is  based  on  a  1968  CONSAD 
report  which  has  been  thoroughly  discred- 
ited. The  CONSAD  study  was.  In  fact,  inap- 
propriately conceived.  Its  basic  mathemati- 
cal model  contained  fundamental  flaws.  As 
described  by  an  independent  team  of  univer- 
sity economists  In  1973.  it  was  "a  dry  hole." 
The  quoted  cost-beneflt  conclusions  of  the 
study  are  of  no  use — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  assumed  that  oil  production 
would  remain  constant  regardless  of  the  level 
of  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  CONSAD 
study  was  never  Intended  to  determine  how 
exploration  and  the  total  level  of  reserves 
would  respond  to  changes  in  price.  It  was 
designed  to  determine  how  the  optimum 
amount  of  reserves  held  in  the  ground  would 
vary  with  price  assuming  a  constant  level  of 
production.  That  exercise  Is  quite  similar  to 
determining  how  the  optimum  level  of  In- 
ventories In  a  retail  store  would  change  If 
price  were  to  change  assuming  a  constant 
level  of  sales. 

It  is  not  correct  that  "careful  economic 
studies  have  indicated  unambiguously  that 


percentage  depletion  is  very  ineffective  rela- 
tive to  Its  large  cost  In  stimulating  explora- 
tion." On  the  contrary,  economic  studies 
other  than  the  mlsformulated  CONSAD  en- 
deavor have  shown  quite  the  opposite.  One 
such  effort  showed  that  crude  oil  Imports  in 
1971  would  have  been  double  the  actual  level 
In  the  absence  of  percentage  depletion  be- 
cause petroleum  reserves  would  have  been 
22.5  percent  lower.  Another  careful  study  In 
1969  showed  that.  In  the  long  run.  a  33  per- 
cent reduction  in  price  would  mean  a  55  per- 
cent reduction  In  discoveries.  Since  the  ef- 
fective percentage  depletion  rate  In  excess  of 
cost  depletion  was  something  over  15  percent 
after  1969,  that  study  Implied  at  least  a  25 
percent  decrease  In  the  level  of  reserves  If 
percentage  depletion  had  been  eliminated 
( (55/33)  x55  =  25). 

2.  Further,  since  depletion  only  applies  to 
successful,  producing  wells,  there  Is  greater 
incentive  to  drill  multiple  wells  In  known 
fields  than  It  Is  to  take  the  one  in  ten  risk  of 
exploratory  well  drilling. 

What  is  "overdrilling"?  With  higher  prices 
(or  price  plus  depletion) ,  it  may  be  economi- 
cal to  produce  a  reservoir  faster,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  oil  will  be  wasted  in  the 
sense  of  diminishing  total  recovery  from  the 
field.  When  there  is  a  shortage,  obtaining  oil 
sooner  is  certainly  not  undesirable  so  long  as 
the  producing  rates  do  not  damage  the  reser- 
voir by  exceeding  the  maximum  efficient  rates 
for  the  wells  in  the  reservoir.  This  does  not 
happen  because  the  maximum  efficient  rate 
of  production  for  each  well  is  normally  deter- 
mined by  state  or  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
based  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
reservoir.  To  the  extent  that  wasteful  over- 
drilling  and  over-production  of  reservoirs  may 


have  occurred  In  the  past,  the  basic  cause 
was  the  "Rule  of  Capture."  The  oil  beneath 
an  individual's  land  could  be  legally  drained 
off  by  any  neighbor  who  could  produce  it 
from  wells  located  on  adjacent  properties. 
It  was  diverse  ownership  of  mineral  proper- 
ties and  lack  of  effective  unitization  and 
conservation  laws  rather  than  percentage 
depletion  that  caused  such  over-drilling  as 
may  have  occurred  in  past  years. 

Insofar  as  preference  for  drilling  in  existing 
fields  Is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the  Industry 
has  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  the  past  few 
years  In  the  hostile  environment  of  the 
United  States  Arctic  and  offshore  areas  in  the 
quest  for  new  reserves  belies  the  assertion 
that  oil  companies  "prefer  to  spend  money 
drilling  in  existing  oil  fields." 

3.  Additionally,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  estimated  that  42%  of  the  allowance  goes 
to  non-operating  Interests,  such  as  royalty 
owners. 

In  the  first  place,  42  percent  Is  not  "most." 
Furthermore,  over  half  of  what  CONSAD  in- 
cluded in  the  42  percent  was  the  nominal 
depletion  allowance  on  foreign  oil.  This  was 
done  despite  the  well-known  fact  that  for- 
eign depletion  usually  does  not  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  United  States  income  taxes  be- 
cause the  foreign  tax  rate  is  usually  higher 
than  the  United  States  rate.  Hence,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  offsets  potential  United  States 
tax  liability  with  or  without  depletion.  (An 
important  exception  is  in  Canada,  which  also 
has  a  form  of  percentage  depletion.)  Anyone 
who  has  studied  the  question  recognizes  that 
virtually  all  of  the  benefit  of  the  depletion 
allowance  accrues  to  domestic  operations. 
Quoting  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  H.R.  11462,  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974:  ".  .  .  your 
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committee  is  aware  that  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  creditable  foreign  taxes  takes  away 
most  of  the  advantage  of  tbe  deduction  for 
foreign  percentage  depletion.  .  .  ." 

The  royalty  owners'  share  of  the  total 
amount  of  percentage  depletion  taken  annu- 
ally cannot  be  very  great.  The  average  roy- 
alty m  the  United  States  Is  about  15  percent 
of  gross  revenue.  And  perhapts  35  percent  of 
that  goes  to  governments  (Federal,  state,  and 
local)  which,  of  course,  take  no  depletion. 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  about  10  percent 
of  the  annual  percentage  depletion  allowance 
goes  to  landowners. 

It  Is  also  inaccurate  to  contend  that  roy- 
alty owners  have  "nothing  to  do"  with  the 
exploration  process.  They  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  finding  and  developing  of  new 
reserves  by  making  available  for  exploration 
the  land  under  which  the  reserves  are  lo- 
cated. Moreover,  the  royalty  owners'  capital 
values  are  reduced  as  the  oil  is  produced 
from  their  land;  and  they  are  entitled  to  an 
appropriate  allowance  In  recognition  of  this 
fact.  Also,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
landowners  who  retain  their  mineral  rights 
simply  "sit  back  and  collect  royalties"  and 
"take  no  risks."  They  could  sell  their  mineral 
rights  before  exploratory  drilling,  but  they 
elect  to  share  in  the  risks  of  exploration  by 
contributing  the  pre-exploratlon  capital 
value  of  their  mineral  rights  to  the  explora- 
tory process.  Hence,  they  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  success — If  any — of  the  operation. 

It  was  also  contended  that  percentage  de- 
pletion is  dissipated  to  landowners  in  the 
form  of  lease  bonus  payments:  "Landowners 
get  depletion  on  their  royalty  income,  and 
they  also  get  higher  prices  for  leasing  their 
land,  because  the  availability  of  depletion 
encourages  producers  to  bid  the  value  up." 

The  essence  of  this  argument  Is  that  If 
percentage  depletion  were  eliminated,  lease 
bonuses  would  decline  accordingly.  And  the 
loss  of  percentage  depletion  would,  in  efifect, 
have  been  shifted  back  to  landowners — not 
forward  to  consumers  via  higher  prices. 

4.  The  recent  and  substantial  increases  In 
oil  prices  provide  a  generous  return  on  in- 
vestment for  OH  producers  and  more  than  off- 
set and  profit  allegedly  lost  by  depletion  re- 
peal. Industry  profits  have  risen  62%  over 
last  year.  In  1973,  oil  was  selling  at  $3.50  per 
barrel  and  depletion  was  worth  $0.77  per 
barrel.  Since  oil  Is  now  selling  at  an  average 
of  $7.50  per  barrel,  producers  have  Increased 
their  per  barrel  profits  by  five  times  that  de- 
pletion factor. 

A  misconception  of  the  additive  incentive 
effect  of  percentage  depletion  appeared  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  Senate  debate.  For 
example,  one  Senator  cited  Professor  Otto 
Eckstein  (of  Harvard  University),  who  con- 
tends that  the  depletion  allowance  is  ob- 
solete because  the  Increased  "market  price  of 
oil  provides  a  far  stronger  incentive  to  the 
development  of  additional  reserves  than  any 
tax  incentive  such  as  the  depletion  allow- 
ance could  provide." 

Arithmetically,  It  Is  quite  true  that  a  $7.50 
Increase  In  the  price  of  new  oil  from  $3.50  to 
$11  Is  a  more  powerful  Increase  than  deduct- 
ing 77  cents  (22  percent  of  the  $3.50  price) 
from  taxable  Income — $7.50  Is  always  better 
than  77  cents.  But,  It  Is  also  true  that  elimi- 
nating percentage  depletion  on  the  $1 1  would 
have  the  same  type  of  effect  as  reducing 
the  higher  price  and  hence  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  price  Increase.  (The  mag- 
nitude of  the  price  Increase  required  to  offset 
loss  of  depletion  Is  discussed  In  Section  VIII 
below;  for  a  taxpayer  In  a  48  percent  mar- 
ginal bracket,  a  $2.23  Increase  In  the  $11 
price  would  be  required  to  offset  the  loss  of 
22  percent  depletion.)  Moreover,  a  given  price 
Increase  with  percentage  depletion  Is  more 
effective  than  the  same  Increase  without  de- 
pletion— since  the  company  receives  the  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  on  the  Increase 
In  price  as  well  as  on  the  base  price.  Con- 


versely, It  loses  the  depletion  on  the  amount 
by  which  a  price  Is  reduced. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer, 
eliminating  percentage  depletion  at  any 
given  level  of  price  has  the  same  type  of 
effect  as  cutting  the  price.  And  that  can  only 
mean  less  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. As  we  have  seen,  more  prospects 
become  economically  attractive  with  a  higher 
price — especially  those  prospects  in  costly 
frontier  areas  such  as  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska,  the  deepwater  offshore,  and  very  deep 
geological  horizons  onshore.  And  fewer  pros- 
pects are  attractive  with  a  lower  price.  Hence, 
a  price  plowback  would  mean  less  exploration 
(and  less  development).  A  reduction  In  per- 
centage depletion  would  have  the  same  sort 
of  effect — unless  there  were  a  compensating 
price  Increase.  Actually,  a  22  percent  reduc- 
tion in  price  with  depletion  in  effect  would 
be  somewhat  more  serious  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  22  percent  depletion  because  the 
effect  of  the  price  reduction  would  be  com- 
pounded by  loss  of  part  of  the  depletion 
formerly  received. 

In  short,  the  Incentive  effect  of  percentage 
depletion  in  additive  to  the  effect  of  price. 
At  any  given  level  of  price,  there  will  be 
more  exploration  with  percentage  depletion 
than  without. 

5.  Former  energy  chief  Simon  recognized 
the  unimportance  of  depletion  to  drilling 
Incentives  when  he  stated  In  a  letter  to  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  that:  "in  the 
short  run,  changes  in  percentage  depletion 
should  have  little  effect  on  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure of  discovery  efforts.  ...  In  the  long 
run,  a  change  In  depletion  should  have  no 
effect,  per  se,  on  the  rate  of  production." 
One  of  the  numerous  rhetorical  questions 
raised  during  the  debate  observed  that  If 
depletion  were  such  a  fine  exploration  in- 
centive, why  did  exploration  and  the  num- 
ber of  Independent  operators  decline  so 
sharply  after  1956  "if  this  depletion  allow- 
ance was  so  beneficial  we  would  not  be  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources.  .  .  .  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  Is  not  worth  a  lot  because 
the  oilmen  have  had  It  and  they  have  gone 
out  of  business  anyway." 

This  is  said  to  be  "the  best  argument  for 
doing  away  with  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance." The  fact  Is  that  without  percentage 
depletion  and  import  restrictions  the  do- 
mestic Industry  would  have  suffered  sub- 
stantially more  than  It  did.  And  tbe  Impact 
of  the  recent  Arab  oil  embargo  would  have 
been  much  worse. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sharpest  decline 
in  drilling  was  experienced  when  depletion 
was  reduced  in  1969.  It  is  frequently  over- 
looked that  the  political  and  policy  climates 
affect  Investment.  These  climates  must  be 
ones  in  which  all  Investors,  large  and  small, 
have  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  ground  rules  regarding  such  basics  as 
prices,  taxation,  and  profits  will  not  be  al- 
tered drastically.  The  prlmsiry  motivation 
for  development  of  additional  supplies  for 
any  commodity  in  free  enterprise  economies 
is  the  prospect  of  making  reasonable  profits 
on  each  new  project.  Without  this  prospect, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  competition  be- 
cause there  will  be  little  or  no  Investment  by 
firms  of  any  size  and  little  or  no  new  entry 
Into  the  Industry. 

Percentage  depletion  allowances  have 
served  the  Nation  well  by  encouraging  wide- 
spread new  Investment  and  providing  sources 
of  funds  for  a  large  United  States  oil  and 
gas  Industry  made  up  of  thousands  of  firms 
and  Individuals.  However,  starting  with  the 
1950's  the  potential  financial  contribution 
of  the  depletion  allowance  has  been  partially 
offset  through  price  controls.  Prices  and 
profits  of  oil  were  controlled  indirectly  to 
1971  through  jaw-boning  and  the  controlled 
Importation  of  low-priced  oil.  In  addition, 
prices  and  profits  of  Interstate  natural  gas 
sales  have  been  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Power   Commission   since    1964.   In   August 


1971,  the  Federal  Government  started  limit- 
ing prices  and  profits  through  direct  con- 
trols have  been  removed  from  almost  all 
other  commodities,  they  still  apply  to  oil 
and  gas. 

The  value  of  depletion  as  an  Incentive 
was  also  questioned  in  view  of  the  current 
decline  in  production  in  the  face  of  higher 
prices  and  correspondingly  higher  amounts 
of  percentage  depletion  "production  in  this 
country  has  actually  dropped  by  2  percent. 
One  wonders.  If  higher  prices  automatically 
bring  forth  more  production,  where  it  Is." 

Rome  wasn't  built  In  a  day.  It  will  take 
several  years  for  the  effects  of  the  current 
accelerating  growth  In  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  workover  SM:tlvlty  now  under  way 
to  be  reflected  in  production  rates.  Active 
rotary  rigs  in  the  first  half  of  1974  were  up 
more  than  25  percent  over  tbe  number  active 
In  the  first  half  of  1973.  And,  according  to 
the  Chase  Bank,  domestic  petroleum  capital 
expenditures  by  30  companies  in  the  first 
half  of  1974  were  up  by  122  percent  over  the 
first  half  of  1973.  Spending  by  these  com- 
panies was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $13  billion, 
about  the  level  of  their  worldwide  profits. 

Thus,  the  Industry  Is  clearly  responding  as 
quickly  as  it  can  to  the  prospect  of  Improved 
after-tax  profits  through  higher  prices  and 
continuation  of  the  depletion  allowance.  Just 
as  production  In  future  years  will  reflect 
today's  Increased  activity,  production  today 
reflects  curtailed  activity  in  the  past.  The 
recent  sharp  increase  in  activity  should  not 
mislead  us  however.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  substantially  greater  levels  of  Invest- 
ment are  necessary  even  If  we  are  just  to 
maintain  the  current  ratio  of  domestic  oil  to 
Imports.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  Industry's 
past  Investment  rate  must  be  Increased  sev- 
eral-fold to  some  $36  billion  annually  (in 
1974  prices)  to  achieve  a  reasonable  degree 
of  energy  Independence. 

6.  Depletion  allowance  discourages  produc- 
tion of  cheaper,  alternate  energy  sources.  The 
tax  benefits  are  based  on  the  value  of  the 
minerals  in  the  ground.  Hence,  a  $7.00  barrel 
of  crude  oil  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  allow- 
ance, about  $1.30.  while  a  $7.50  barrel  of  oU 
made  from  coal  only  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  original  coal  cost,  about  10  cents,  and  a 
BTU  equivalent  of  energy  based  on  solar 
technology  would  receive  no  depletion  benefit. 
This  argument  proceeds  from  a  correct 
premise  to  an  Incorrect  conclusion.  In  shale 
oil  extraction,  for  example,  percentage  deple- 
tion Is  computed  on  the  value  of  the  "kero- 
gen,"  that  is,  the  raw  oil-type  material  after 
It  has  been  separated  from  the  shale.  Then, 
It  is  necessary  to  upgrade  the  kerogen  by 
refining  process  to  make  It  into  a  syntbetlo 
crude  oil  comparable  to  conventional  crude 
oil  from  the  well.  Thus,  percentage  depletion 
applies  to  the  full  value  of  conventional 
crude  but  to  only  part  of  the  value  of  the 
synthetic  crude. 

The  easy  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
put  the  computation  of  allowable  percentage 
depletion  for  shale  at  that  point  In  the  proc- 
ess where  It  becomes  a  synthetic  crude  oU 
comparable  to  conventional  crude.  In  order 
to  equate  the  Incentives,  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  destroy  the  Incentives  on  conventional 
crude  oil — a  move  clearly  counter  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  achieving  more  domestic 
energy,  conventional  or  otherwise. 

Moreover,  elimination  of  percentage  deple- 
tion on  conventional  oil  and  gas  would  do 
nothing  to  Improve  the  rate  of  return  on 
alternative  sources  and.  hence,  to  encourage 
accelerated  development  of  those  sources. 
Making  one  domestic  energy  source  less  at- 
tractive does  not  make  another  domestic 
source  more  attractive.  It  makes  domestic 
sources,  in  total,  less  attractive  relative  to 
imports.  Alternative  sources  have  been  slow 
to  develop  because  their  higher  costs  have 
required  selling  prices  far  in  excess  of  tbe 
equivalent  price  of  conventional  crude  oil 
or  gas  In  order  to  generate  an  acceptable 
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rate  of  return.  That  rate  of  return  would 
not  rise  because  the  rate  of  return  on  con- 
ventional oil  and  gas  would  fall  with  higher 
taxes  on  conventional  sovuxes. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  response  to  that  particular 
memo.  We  will  put  that  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  response 
'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorandum  on  Memorandum  to  Senator 

Gravel,  Prepared  by  Finance  CoMMrrxEE 

Staff 

The  memo  offers  counter  arguments  to  the 
HoUlngs-Kennedy  fact  sheet  on  depletion. 
It  contains  some  Incorrect  statements  and 
arguments.  Since  it  appears  that  the  memo- 
randum was  prepared  for  purposes  of  floor 
argument,  the  points  presented  In  it  are 
analyzed  below,  referring  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gravel  memo. 

Page  2— Statistics  from  U.S.  OU  Week.  The 
chart  that  Is  reproduced  on  page  1  claims 
to  be  industry  statistics  for  1974.  when  they 
are  for  1972.  Statistics  have  also  been  sup- 
plied for  1973,  with  an  average  tax  rate  of 
6.5  <^<,.  The  flgures  for  1974  are  not  yet  avail- 
able and  the  typographical  error  In  the  orig- 
inal statement  was  corrected  but  apparently 
overlooked  by  the  Gravel  memo. 

Page  2— second  para.— True  that  the  above 
statistics  are  U.S.  tax  on  worldwide  Income. 
The  memo  claims  that  the  true  data  is  world- 
wide tax  on  worldwide  income.  This  Is  not 
true  since  the  taxes  paid  by  U.S.  companies 
overseas  are  frequently  clouded  by  what  are 
really  royalties  paid  to  foreign  governments 
for  oil  rights  in  the  OPEC  countries.  The  true 
measure  is  the  U.S.  rate  on  U.S.  income,  and 
those  statistics  are  not  available  from  Indus- 
try surveys  or  from  SEC  lOK  forms.  The 
Finance  Committee  claims  to  have  com- 
puted those  rates  on  the  chart  on  page  4, 
but  note  that  (1)  the  data  was  supplied  by 
the  oil  companies  themselves,  and  are  not 
official  flgures,  (2)  they  Include  all  taxes 
except  excise,  which  would  Include  property 
taxes,  production  taxes,  export  taxes  and 
import  duties.  WhUe  it  is  impossible  to 
break  all  that  down  accurately,  the  figures 
published  by  Standard  OU  of  Indiana  (in 
the  March  17.  1975,  Chicago  Tribune)  offers 
a  good  example.  Of  the  $1.1  blUion  paid  in 
1974  taxes,  $321  million,  or  roughly  a  third, 
went  into  those  miscellaneous  taxes.  Some 
light  Is  shed  on  this  by  a  study  done  by 
Price  Waterhouse  for  the  API  and  used  by 
Prank  Ikard  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  OU 
Week  Study.  It  produced  a  figure  of  21.8% 
as  the  effective  domestic  tax  rate,  but  that 
Included  the  deferred  payments  of  tax  as- 
sessed on  previous  year's  income.  When  that 
was  subtracted,  the  effective  rate  came  down 
to  14.7%.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Finance  Committee  figures  include  taxes 
paid  on  all  their  operations,  not  just  on  oU. 
*^^.  3~*'^o  second  paragraph  has  some 
statistics  on  profits  and  earnings  which  are 
quite  misleading  the  way  they  are  quoted 
*taon,  for  example,  is  claimed  to  be  only 
is&th  in  ranking  the  return  on  equity  The 
next  sentence  does  admit  that  Exxon  jumped 
from  269th  position  to  156  In  one  year,  which 
IS  a  sizeable  jump  to  begin  with,  but  what 
„,!?.?  ^  ,**  ^""'^^  "°'"*  remarkable  Is  the  fact, 
omitted  from  the  memo,  that  the  ranking  is 
oased  on  flve  year  averages,  not  on  tbe  one 
years  performance.  Last  year  was  such  a 
good  one  for  Exxon  that  it  raised  its  five 
year  average  enough  to  move  up  114  places, 
^t  year's  return  on  equity  was  22.4%  for 
mon.  If  you  want  the  proper  perspective 
that  the  Gravel  memo  claims,  tbe  Forbes 
Chart  on  Industry  Medians,  yardsticks  of 
Management  Performance,  which  sums  up  all 
the  data  of  profit  and  returns  lists  by  Indus- 
try lists  the  energy  (oU  and  gas  and  coal) 


as  the  most  profitable  (21.9%)  over  the  last 
12  months  on  return  on  equity.  In  two  other 
measurements.  It  led  all  other  Industries  in 
return  on  capital  (16.6%)  and  ranked  fourth 
In  net  profits.  The  3  more  profitable  were 
drugs,  utlUtles  and  natural  gas,  and  tele- 
phones (two  of  them  regulated).  The  total 
return  on  equity  for  all  Industry  for  1974 
was  14.2%  Recent  profit  summaries  for  1974 
m  the  current  issue  of  Business  Week  sup- 
port the  same  conclusion. 

ARGUMENTS 

In  the  section  following  the  chart,  under 
argument  No.  1 : 

1.  The  first  section  discredits  the  CONSAD 
study.  While  there  have  been  many  who 
questioned  Its  statistics,  the  basic  findings 
have  not  been  successfully  refuted.  Nor  have 
the  "carefiU  studies"  clt«i  been  proved  any 
better.  Since  they  are  not  named  it  Is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  them,  but  a  1973  study 
done  by  James  C.  Cox  and  Arthur  W.  Wright 
(both  of  the  Economics  Dept.  at  the  Univ.  of 
Mass.)  reports  that  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic literature  consist  of  a  series  of  esti- 
mates in  which,  although  their  numerical 
findings  differ,  all  three  find  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial InefHclency.  And  finally,  there  is  tbe 
Library  of  Congress  Study  recently  submitted 
by  Senators  HolUngs,  Kennedy  and  Magnu- 
son. 

2.  The  second  point  Is  the  very  weak  argu- 
ment that  punching  wells  In  known  fields  Is 
not  bad  because  It  gets  the  oil  out  sooner. 
That  misses  the  point,  because  It  doesn't 
address  the  real  question  of  exploratory  drill- 
ing and  increasing  known  reserves.  And  it  Is 
that  which  the  oil  companies  claim  will  stop 
if  depletion  is  repealed. 

3.  The  argument  here  takes  Issue  with  tbe 
Treasury  estimate  that  42%  of  the  depletion 
goes  to  non-operating  interests.  It  Is  true 
that  foreign  oil  was  included,  but  that  still 
won't  Increase  the  U.S.  reserves  and  Is  there- 
fore correctly  included  as  a  non-operating 
interest  in  this  context.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  arguments  on  percents  which  seems 
to  discuss  how  much  of  that  42%  goes  to 
different  Interests  and  where,  without  ever 
considering  the  basic  argument  that  42%  of 
depletion  is  wasted.  The  argument  Is  talking 
apples  and  oranges. 

4.  Point  4  discusses  the  market  price  of  oil 
and  the  value  of  depletion  now  as  compared 
to  later  and  makes  the  common  mistake  of 
trying  to  estimate  how  much  more  of  a  price 
Increase  wUl  be  necessary  to  repay  the  oil 
companies  for  tbe  loss  of  depletion.  Tbe 
main  point  is  that  we  should  not  be  trying 
to  restore  them  to  tbe  point  they  are  at  now. 
They  are  making  huge  windfall  profits  by 
any  fair  measurement,  and  there  is  no  reason 
we  have  to  worry  about  maintaining  them 
for  the  Industry.  We  should  be  talking  about 
tbe  levels  of  profits  and  tbe  prices  of  two 
years  ago.  There  was  ample  profit  at  $3.60 
pbl  In  1973  and  we  should  not  worry  about 
depriving  them  of  some  of  tbe  difference  be- 
tween that  price  and  the  current  $7.60  pbl 
average. 

5.  Point  5  is  a  very  weak  argument  about 
investment  climates  and  free  enterprise  and 
states  that  Rome  wasn't  built  In  a  day.  If 
tbe  oil  companies  bad  been  financing  Rome 
with  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  subsidy  like 
the  depletion  allowance,  the  city  might  never 
have  been  built. 

6.  Point  6  addresses  the  question  of  the 
competitive  advantage  of  oil  over  other 
sources  of  energy  as  a  result  of  depletion 
and  suggests  that  we  Increase  the  tax  breaks 
for  others  to  make  them  equal.  That  will 
continue  to  encourage  waste  and  force  the 
taxpayer  to  subsidize  tbe  consumption  of 
energy  without  a  choice.  It  wlU  also  extend 
windfall  profits  to  other  industries  and 
energy  sources. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Do  I  have  any  of  the 
3  minutes  left? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  additional  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  U  the  chairman 
yielded  me  1  minute,  we  are  back  to  the 
question  of  Independents.  Of  the  inde- 
pendents. Astral  with  2,700  barrels  pro- 
duction per  day  paid  zero  tax  rate. 

These  are  the  independents  that  the 
majority  leader  was  talking  about. 

Buttes,  5,500  barrels  per  day,  zero 
taxes;  Hamilton;  Patrick.  2.100  barrels, 
zero  taxes. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
They  are  not  paying  any  tax  rate  at  all 
at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPiaSR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  me  2  minutes' 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  heard  the 
figure  decline  in  my  amendment  as  to 
what  will  be  picked  up  by  what  I  would  do 
to  foreign  tax  credits.  The  actual  figure 
is  not  $400  million,  but  it  is  $630  million 
to  be  picked  up  in  presently  lost  revenues 
which  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  lost  by 
the  exemption  of  the  independents  from 
the  oil  depletion  allowance.  We  will  pick 
up  the  following 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  Hnlsh. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  us  straighten  out 
the  facts. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Excess  credits  pick 
up  $460  million;  the  per-country  limita- 
tion is  eliminated,  picking  up  $120  mil- 
lion. We  WlU  recapture  $20  million  by 
the  provision  for  recapture  of  overall 
foreign  losses.  $20  mUUon  by  eliminating 
DISC  for  energy  exporters  and  by  the 
investment  credit  being  taken  away  by 
the  drilling  of  rigs  out  of  country  $10 
million,  for  a  total  of  $630  million. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  would  like  to  say 
thhigs  are  going  up.  Where  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  only  a  3.000  barrel 
a  day  exemption  for  independents,  the 
Senator's  amendment,  in  effect,  would 
provide  twice  that  for  producers  of  oil 
and  gas,  for  what  amounts  to  6,000  in 
terms  of  an  additional  equivalent  to  3.000 
barrels  for  natural  gas,  making  a  total 

The  one  other  feature  of  my  amend- 
ment that  is  not  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  the  provision  to  prevent  the  de- 
pletion allowance  from  being  used  as  a 
tax  shelter  for  income  earned  In  some 
other  way  by  someone  who  gets  the  de- 
pletion allowance.  I  think  we  should 
eliminate  the  opportunity  of  anyone  to 
earn  vast  sums  and  pay  no  taxes  at  all 
The  way  my  amendment  is  written,  that 
would  be  the  result. 

For  those  reasons.  I  think  my  amend- 
ment Is  a  better  amendment  than  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  amendments  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  Inasmuch  as  votes  on  the 
amendments  might  appear  inconsistent. 
I  wanted  to  explain  for  the  record  my 
position  with  respect  to  the  amendments. 
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I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  because  it  seeks  to  perfect 
the  House  language  which  the  Cranston 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  and  have 
other  words  substituted  therefor.  So  it 
is  weighed  against  the  House  language 
which  has  no  depletion  allowance  and, 
of  course,  is  an  improvement  on  the 
House  language  in  that  it  does  protect 
the  independents. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  is 
not  the  final  say  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Bentsen  amendment 
puts  in  in  lieu  of  the  present  House  lan- 
guage. There  will  be  an  opportunity  later 
to  substitute  language. 

Then  the  issue  would  move  to  the 
weighing  of  the  Hollings-Kennedy  sub- 
stitute for  the  Cx'anston  motion  to  strike 
and  substitute  language. 

I  feel  that  the  Cranston  amendment 
is  superior  to  the  Hollings-Kennedy 
amendment  and  would  vote  against  the 
Hollings-Kennedy  substitute  for  the 
Cranston  amendment. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Cranston  amnd- 
ment  seeking  to  strike  out  the  Bentsen 
language  which  had  been  approved.  I 
feel  that  the  Cranston  language  would 
be  preferable  to  the  Bentsen  language 
and  I  would  support  the  Cranston 
amendment  if  it  ever  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  just  for  a  moment,  because 
the  Senator  commented  on  my  amend- 
ment and  the  difference  with  his,  that 
he  failed  to  say,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  plowback  provision  in  mine  and 
there  is  not  in  his.  We  are  giving  the 
depletion  allowance,  because  we  are  try- 
ing to  encourage  exploration  in  this 
country-.  If  we  let  them  have  that  deple- 
tion allowance,  let  us  see  that  they  put 
it  back  in  the  ground.  That  is  why  I  think 
we  ought  to  support  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas feels  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  should  be  supported.  I  will 
support  it. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  the 
amendment  will  stimulate  greater  pro- 
duction among  the  great  majority  of  oil 
producers  in  Kansas.  In  addition,  it  will 
permit  the  continued  existence  of  the 
competitive  element  provided  by  inde- 
pendent producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a  letter  from 
the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  a  state- 
ment by  C.  John  Miller,  of  Michigan,  and 
two  news  articles  from  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beacon  of  January  12, 1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We've   Been   Asked:    What's  "Oil 

Depletion  Allowance"? 

rso.m    top    attthorities    come    answers    to 

qttestxons  on  topics  in  the   news 

The  drive  for  a  tax  cut  to  spur  the  economy 
Is  all  tangled  up  In  a  congressional  fight  over 
ending  the  "oil  depletion  allowance."  Just 
what  Is  that? 


It  is  a  provision  of  federal  tax  law  that 
permits  producers  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  exempt  22  per  cent  of  their  gross  income 
from  taxes.  Theory  behind  this  tax  break 
has  been  that  oil  and  other  minerals  In  the 
ground  are  part  of  a  producer's  assets.  The 
exemption  was  originally  granted  as  a  way 
to  help  producers  finance  exploration  for 
new  supplies  as  ciurent  assets  are  used  up — 
or   "depleted." 

When  did  the  depletion  allowance  become 
part  of  tax  law? 

It  has  been  around  since  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  It  was  first  based  on  an 
estimate  of  what  the  deposit  was  worth.  This 
proved  unworkable  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  size  of  a  deposit  or  Its 
value. 

Congress  then  came  up  with  "percentage 
depletion,"  which  is  the  plan  that  has  been 
in  effect  for  half  a  century.  The  deduction 
is  based  not  on  the  original  value  of  the 
minerals,  but  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
oil  and  gas  sold. 

Why  the  sudden  Insistence  on  ending  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  now? 

It  has  been  a  favorite  target  of  reformers, 
who  for  years  have  called  it  the  "No.  1  tax 
loophole."  The  closest  they  came  was  in 
1969,  when  the  percentage  .was  cut  from 
27 1 i   to  22.  Since  then,  this  has  happened: 

1.  Record  profits  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, along  with  disclosures  that  they  pay 
relatively  little  In  U.S.  taxes,  have  made 
theji  Increasingly  vulnerable.  The  oil  in- 
dustry denies  that  profits  and  tax  rates  are 
out,  of  line.  One  executive  says  repeal  of  the 
allowance  is  "purely  punitive." 

2.  The  turnover  In  Congress  has  diluted 
the  strength  of  the  "oil  lobby."  Gone  are  the 
days  when  powerful  oil -State  members  such 
as  Lyndon  Johnson,  Sam  Rayburn  and  Wil- 
bur Mills  could  protect  deoletion. 

Does  the  depletion  allowance  result  in 
increased  production,  as  oil  men  claim? 

Probably,  In  an  indirect  way.  Many  small 
wells  would  not  be  worth  operating  with- 
out the  tax  break.  Oil  producers  also  say  it 
is  needed  to  attract  venture  capital.  They 
contend  that  the  oil  business  is  so  risky 
tiiat  without  the  extra  income  provided  by 
the  depletion  allowance  their  sources  of 
funds  would  dry  up. 

What  will  happen  If  the  depletion  al- 
lowance is  repealed? 

The  first  effect  will  be  to  reduce  oil- 
industry  profits.  Oil  companies  say  this  will 
mean  less  capital  available  for  drilling  and, 
as  a  result,  less  production.  The  number  of 
wells  drilled  was  up  in  1974  after  years  of 
decline,  and  another  12  per  cent  gain  was 
expected  this  year.  Instead,  says  one  indus- 
try source,  infiated  costs  of  dTllling  and  loss 
of  depletion  allowance  could  mean  a  35  per 
cent  drop  in  new  wells. 

Those  out  to  end  the  allowance  argue  that 
the  present  high  price  of  oil  Is  sufficient  in- 
centive to  stimulate  production. 

Would  allowance  repeal  affect  all  oil  pro- 
ducers equally? 

Leaders  of  the  10,000  Independent  pro- 
ducers say  they  might  be  forced  to  sell  out 
to  major  oil  companies,  which  have  for- 
eign holdings,  refineries,  service  stations  and 
other  businesses  to  help  offset  the  losses. 
There  is  sentiment  in  Congress  for  helping 
the  independents,  possibly  by  phasing  out 
the  allowance  for  them  over  several  years. 

Is  there  a  limit  on  what  can  be  deducted 
In  a  single  year? 

Tes.  The  allowance,  calculated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  gross  Income  from  an  oil  or 
gas  property  by  .22,  may  not  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  the  taxable  Income  from  that  prop- 
erty. 

Can  the  depletion  allowance  be  used  to 
offset  Income  from  other  sources? 

No.  It  can  be  used  to  reduce  taxable  in- 
come only  from  oil  and  gas  properties. 

Is  depletion  restricted  just  to  oil  and 
natural  gas? 


All  "extractive"  industries  have  depletion 
allowances — a  list  that  covers  more  than  lOO 
materials. 

More  than  40  minerals  have  the  same  22 
per  cent  allowance  as  oil,  while  others  range 
down  to  6  per  cent.  Coal,  for  example,  has 
a  10  per  cent  allowance. 

But  Congress  so  far  Is  not  trying  to  end 
the  allowance  on  anything  except  oil  and 
gas. 

Who  may  deduct  the  depletion  allowance? 

Both  the  property  owner  and  any  lease- 
holder. But  the  total  still  may  not  exceed 
22  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  from  the 
property. 

How  does  the  depletion  allowance  differ 
from  what  are  called  intangible  drilling 
costs? 

Intangible  drilling  costs  are  part  of  the 
expense  of  drUllng  wells  and  preparing  them 
for  production.  Some  examples  of  such  costs- 
spending  for  labor,  fuel,  equipment  rental 
and  repairs.  The  operator  can  either  write 
these  off  on  his  income-tax  return  as  cur- 
rent expenses,  or  he  can  capitalize  them  and 
recover  the  cost  through  depletion  or  depre- 
ciation. 

How  much  In  additional  taxes  will  be 
collected  by  the  U.S.  Government  if  the 
depletion  allowance  is  ended? 

For  this  year,  an  estimated  2.5  billion 
dollars. 

Congressional -staff  members  calculate  that 
this  could  rise  to  about  4  billion  dollars 
by  1979. 

Kansas  Geological  Survet, 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  March  3, 1975. 
Attention:  Mr.  Kim  Well.s. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  In  response  to  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Kim  WeUs  on  March  3,  1975, 
I  am  able  to  furnish  information  on  aver- 
age per  well  production  of  oil  and  gas  In 
K.insas  during  1974.  The  source  of  this  in- 
formation Is  the  Kansas  Corporation  Com- 
mission. 

CRUDE  OIL 
(In  barrels) 


Total.    Eastern  Kansas 
Kansas      stripper  area 


Oil  production  (1974) 61.691,000  2,840,000 

Average  dally  production,  all 

wells 170.000  .... 

Number  of  wells 41,755  10,740 

Average  production,  per  well, 

peryear.... 1,477  264.4 

Daily  average  production  per 

well 4  a7 


natttral  gas 

Nattiral  gas  production   (1974)   894,307,867 
Mcf. 

Dally  production  all  wells,  1974,  2,450,158 
Mcf. 

Number  of  wells,  9,000. 
Average    production    per    well    per    year, 
99.367  Mcf. 

Daily    average    production    per   year.   274 
Mcf. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  whenever 
we  can  be  of  assistance. 
Cordial  regards, 

William  W.  Hambleton. 

Director. 

Statement  of  C.   John  Miller,  President 

Independent    Petroleum    Association  of 

America,    Before    the    Senate    Finance 

Committee,  March  17,  1975 

My  name  Is  C.  John  MUler.  I  am  a  partner 

In  Miller  Brothers  at  Allegan,  Michigan,  an 

independent   oil    and    gas   exploration   and 

producing  company    I  appear  this  morning 

as  president  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 

Association  of  America   (IPAA),  a  national 
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organization  of  some  4,000  Independent 
petroleum  producers  in  every  producing  area 
of  the  onshore  lower  48  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  vitally 
important  bearing.  Last  year,  there  was  a 
tremendous  resurgence  in  the  efforts  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  to  Increase  domestic  oil 
and  natural  gas  supplies.  In  response  to  Im- 
proved prices,  the  industry  in  1974  accom- 
plished the  largest  Increase  in  exploratory 
and  development  drilling  in  Its  history. 

This  renewed  activity  is  moving  the  coun- 
try in  the  direction  of  a  goal  that  has  great 
public  and  bipartisan  political  support:  the 
freeing  of  the  United  States  from  OPEC 
embargoes  and  OPEC  prices. 

Despite  wide  agreement  on  this  goal,  we 
continue  to  be  faced  with  proposals  to  elimi- 
nate percentage  depletion  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production,  and  to  impose  "windfall 
profits"  taxes. 

What  is  being  said  about  our  energy  goals 
and  what  is  being  proposed  as  tax  policy 
are  in  conflict  and  do  not  make  sense.  The 
Congress  cannot  remove  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  domestic  industry  and  expect  it  to 
continue  to  expand  its  expenditures  and  to 
Increase  domestic  petroleum  supplies. 

In  a  time  of  an  energy  supply  crisis,  the 
Industry  is  faced  with  a  proposal  that  will 
discourage  Investment  and  increased  activity 
whereas  the  realities  plainly  call  for  doing 
Just  the  opposite. 

In  representing  independent  producers,  I 
cm  assure  this  committee  that  the  army  of 
10,000  Independent  producers  will  be  severely 
restricted  If  these  proposals  are  adopted. 
Domestic  energy  scarcity  would  be  aggra- 
vated. D2clln!ng  supplies  will  imperil  our  en- 
tire economy.  Worsening  shortages  would 
bring  into  doubt  plant  and  industrial  con- 
struction and  development,  causing  wide- 
spread unemployment.  It  is  becoming  all  too 
apparent  th?.t  we  must  deal  forcefully  with 
our  energy  problems,  because  permanent 
energy  shortages  will  mean  permanent  eco- 
nomic recession.  Beyond  the  domestic  prob- 
lems created  by  energy  shortages,  we  would 
be  Increasingly  subject  to  embargoes.  OPEC 
prices,  intolerable  balance  of  payments  costs 
and  pressures  to  compromise  our  country  In 
its  International  affairs.  Independents  In  the 
domestic  Industry  drill  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  wells  and  find  more  than  one-half  of 
the  oil  and  gas.  Independents  are  indis- 
pensable In  achieving  relative  energy  self- 
sufficiency  during  the  short  term  of  the  next 
decade  or  so,  before  meaningful  supplies  of 
alternative  sources  come  on  stream. 

If  depletion  is  repealed  you  can  kUs  energy 
self-sufficiency  goodby.  We  would  sell  our 
chance  fcr  Independence  for  $2.5  to  $3  billion 
more  In  taxes.  That  is  what  we  are  talklrg 
about  today. 

Percentage  depletion  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  10.000  Independents  in  the  domestic 
industry  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Depletion  repeal  would  impair  explora- 
tory capital  formation.  Petroleum  explora- 
tion Is  a  high-risk  enterorise  for  which  in- 
aependent  producers  historically  have  de- 
pended on  venture  capital  from  outside  in- 
vestors  This  is  a  principal  source  of  capital 
tor  them.  The  American  Association  of  Petro- 
leum Geologists  (AAPG)  recently  released  a 
study  showing  that  of  25,562  exploratory 
wells  drilled  In  the  years  1969-73,  when  only 
one  well  in  9  produced  anything,  only  one  in 
so  was  a  significant  discovery  of  as  much  as 
on»  million  barrels. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  an  essential 
factor  m  attracting  risk  capital  into  explora- 
tory  drilling  ventures.  Such  investors  are  In 
high-Income  brackets,  and  would  not  find 
high-risk  exploratory  ventures  as  attractive 
as  other  types  of  Investment  in  the  absence 
M  percentage  depletion.  Independent  pro- 
ducers depend  heavily  on  these  Investors  for 


exploratory  capital,  and  Independents  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  drying  up  of  risk 
dollars  that  would  result  from  repeal  of  per- 
centage depletion. 

2.  Depletion  repeal  would  cost  independ- 
ents more  than  "majors."  Most  independent 
producers  and  their  investors  do  not  pay  the 
48  percent  corporate  tax  rate,  but  are  in 
higher  individual  tax  brackets.  In  the  case  of 
a  producer  in  the  70  percent  bracket  selling 
$11  crude  oil,  for  ex.»mple,  the  loss  of  deple- 
tion at  an  effective  22  percent  rate  would 
mean  an  increased  tax  of  $1.69  per  barrel, 
compared  with  $1.21  for  corporate  producers. 
To  offset  this  loss  Independent  producers 
would  require  a  price  increase  of  $6.14  a 
barrel,  whereas  the  higher  tax  could  be  offset 
with  a  higher  price  of  only  $2.63  for  corpo- 
rate producers.  Independent  producers  could 
not  hope  to  recoup  through  the  price  mecha- 
nism, therefore,  because  the  prices  of  inde- 
pendents are  determined  by  crude  oil  pur- 
chasers who  are  the  major  companies.  Inde- 
pendents therefore  would  just  drill  less. 

3.  Depletion  repeal  would  inhibit  competi- 
tion. Repeal  of  depletion  would  have  an  ad- 
ditional negative  impact  on  the  financial 
stability  of  Independent  producers.  Immedi- 
ately reducing  their  cash  flow  to  an  extent 
that  would  Impair  the  ability  of  many  pro- 
ducers to  meet  debt  obligations,  and  other 
commitments.  Thousands  of  Independents 
have  debt  Incurred  under  an  assumed  con- 
tinuance of  percentage  depletion,  and  repeal 
of  depletion  would  make  it  Impossible  to  re- 
tire such  obligations.  The  only  option  facing 
many  producers  simply  would  be  to  sell  out 
and  get  out  of  the  Industry.  The  result  would 
be  accelerated  concentration  of  the  Industry, 
and  a  loss  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  oil  and 
gas  exploratory  effort  by  the  10,000  Inde- 
pendents who  drUled  88  percent  of  domestic 
"wildcat"  wells  directed  at  finding  new  oU 
and  gas  .supplies  in  1974. 

4.  Depletion  repeal  would  sharply  cut  drill- 
ing by  independents.  In  the  period  1969 
through  1973,  Independent  producers  in  the 
United  States  drilled  9  out  of  10  exploratorv 
(wildcat)  wells,  found  54  percent  of  the  oil 
and  gas  discovered,  and  accounted  for  75 
percent  of  the  "significant"  petroleum  dis- 
coveries as  defined  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Petroleum  Geologists  (AAPG). 

In  1974  Independents  drilled  80  percent  of 
total  wells  In  the  United  States,  spending 
approximately  83  billion  for  exploration  and 
development.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
would  cost  Independent  producers  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  per  year.  To  close  our  oU 
and  gas  oupply  gap,  U.S.  drlllinE  needs  to  be 
doubled,  at  least.  Repeal  of  depletion  would 
unavoidably  mean  less  drilling,  and  would 
foreclose  all  chance  of  expanding  petroleum 
exploration  since  it  would  hit  hardest  the 
independent  producers  who  account  for  the 
great  bulk  of  domestic  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, and  more  than  half  of  the  reserves 
found. 

In  the  almost  two  decades  that  the  do- 
mestic oU  and  gas  producing  industry  was 
in  a  state  of  decline,  some  10,000  independent 
explorers  quit  exploring.  The  membership  of 
IPAA  dropped  by  m.ore  than  half.  So  what? 
Why  would  anybody  care  about  a  bunch  of 
oilmen  going  out  of  business?  Nobody  did 
care,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  result  is  the 
deteriorating  energy  supply  position  In  which 
this  country  finds  Itself  today. 

So  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If  many  did 
not  care  only  becp.use  they  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  happening? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  of 
the  10,000  Independent  oil  and  gas  producers 
who  were  forced  out  of  business  by  unhealthy 
economic  conditions  pleaded  for  the  federal 
government  to  save  them,  to  baU  them  out, 
to  guarantee  their  debt  or  forgive  their  taxes! 

I  could  not  help  but  be  intrigued,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  press  reports  were  correct, 
that  this  committee  on  Friday  voted  $66.'5 


million  of  relief  for  four  very  large  corpora- 
tions. I  am  neither  informed  adequately  nor 
disposed  to  pass  Judgment  on  this.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  however,  that  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry undoubtedly  would  not  have  the  po- 
litical problems  it  has  today  if  it  was  an 
economic  basket  case  and  was  here  before 
the  Congress  requesting  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  keep  it  afloat. 

Secondly.  I  am  wondering  how  much  of 
the  economic  difficulty  confronting  these 
large  corporations  results  from  the  past  po- 
litical price-fixing  for  domestic  oil  and  gas 
that  ran  us  short  of  these  fuels.  And  if  Con- 
gress acts  as  It  Is  threatening  to  make  sure 
we  have  just  one  year  of  Increased  efforts 
to  find  and  develop  domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources, I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  manv 
American  corporations  will  be  here  hat  in 
hand  asking  for  federal  assistance  because 
they  will  have  been  made  permanent  eco- 
nomic hostages  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil  that  is  equivalent  to  40 
percent  of  our  requirements  and  Is  growing. 
We  are  In  the  seventh  year  of  natural  gas 
shortages  that  are  worsening  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  It  Is  evident  from  these  facts  that 
we  are  stlU  In  a  desperate  situation  and  that 
any  tax  action  which  would  result  In  less  ex- 
ploration will  only  compound  our  oil  and  gas 
shortages.  Even  with  maximum  conservation, 
there  is  no  way  we  can  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems without  greatly  expanding  the  search 
for,  development  and  production  of  domestic 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

To  do  what  can  and  must  be  done  to  re- 
verse our  declining  production  and  restore 
relative  self-sufficiency  in  the  next  decade, 
explorers  are  going  to  have  to  double  our 
present  rate  of  drilling.  To  double  drilling 
wiU  require  more  than  a  doubling  of  the 
average  expenditures  for  e.vploratlon  and  de- 
velopment, because  costs  are  rising  at  a 
phenomenal  pace.  In  many  areas,  our  mem- 
bers are  reporting  the  cost  of  drilling  and 
equipping  weUs  today  at  70  to  100  percent  of 
the  cost  a  year  ago.  Yet  if  we  do  not  double 
drilling,  energy  self-sufficiency  will  not  be 
attained. 

Most  of  the  thousands  of  Independents  In 
domestic  oil  exploration  and  development. 
Including  all  of  the  hundreds  that  I  know, 
have  a  commitment  to  and  a  pride  in  their 
role  as  energy  suppliers.  They  have  a  justified 
conviction,  particularly  at  this  junction  in 
our  history,  that  they  are  engaged  in  efforts 
that  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  future  availability  of  energy 
to  the  consuming  public.  Independents  feel 
an  obligation  to  maximize  their  efforts  to 
find  and  make  available  increased  petroleum 
supplies,  but  they  are  perplexed  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  unceasing  political  proposals 
which  would  prevent  them  from  making  a 
maximum   contribution. 

In  considering  the  tax  treatment  of  do- 
mestic petroleum  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, the  decisions  of  Congress  will  have  a 
tremendous  and  I  believe  controlling  effect 
on  whether  this  country  will,  in  fact,  maxi- 
mize petroleum  exploration  and  development 
In  the  next  few  years  when  the  adequacv  of 
petroleum  supplies  will  be  so  crucial  to  the 
country  In  bridging  the  way  toward  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  unemotionally 
weight  what  is  really  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  nation  and  the  consuming  public:  more 
oil  and  gas  or  more  tax  dollars?  If  increased 
energy  supplies  are  important,  percentage 
depletion  is  more  vital  than  ever. 

As  of  this  moment.  Congress  is  confronted 
with  a  critical  choice.  If  it  does  not  take 
actions  to  maintain  maximum  Incentives 
and  efforts  to  increase  domestic  petroleum 
supplies.  It  vidll  be  In  the  posture  of  voting 
for  Increased  dependence  on  foreign  oil  with 
all  its  attendant  uncertainties  and  adverse 
economic  Impacts. 
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[From  The  Wichita   (Kans.)   Eagle  and 

Beacon,  Jan.  12,  1975) 

Energy    PrrruRE   of   Kansas   Ranks   Among 

Brightest 

(By  Ted  Brooks) 

Wlchltans  and  Kansans  are  lucky  to  be 

Wlchltans  and  Kansans. 

For  as  concerns  the  availability  of  energy 
In  the  near  and  long  term,  this  region  must 
rank  among  the  richest  on  earth.  This  happy 
outlook  would  even  Include  the  oll-rlch  Mid- 
east, since  In  ultimate  values  a  bushel  of 
wheat  and  slab  of  beef  are  worth  more  than  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil.  Any  hungry  Arab  will  so 
attest. 

As  a  food  energy  source,  It  is  almost  certain 
Kansas  will  remain  the  world's  breadbox.  It 
will  provide  a  treasure  house  of  agricultural 
products  which  yield  the  most  vital  energy 
sources  of  all — the  kllocalortes  oxidized  in  the 
human  machine. 

An  additional  bonus  of  shorter  term  lies  In 
the  considerable  reserves  of  fossil  fuels,  oU, 
natural  gas  and  coal.  These,  together  with 
Imports,  should  suffice  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  Immediate  future — the  BTUs  for 
heating  and  the  fuels  and  raw  materials  for 
mechanical  devices  and  their  products.  In 
speculating  upon  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  this  futxire  Is  conveniently  divided  in- 
to 2  overlapping  periods:  The  short  term, 
through  1985  and  the  long  term,  to  the  year 
2000  AD.  and  beyond. 

Because  young  people  believe  they  are  Im- 
mortal and  older  people  know  they  are  not, 
only  philosophers  worry  about  the  long  term. 
This,  the  experts  say.  Is  why  the  world  Is  In 
trouble.  But  almost  everyone  displays  a  keen 
Interest  in  whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to 
buy  gasoline,  drink  from  throw-away  bottles, 
burn  yardllghts  and  live  In  a  comfortably 
overheated  house  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  possibly  the  next  10. 

Accordingly,  the  energy  industries  and  the 
related  Industrial  system  are  now  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  this  brief  Interval. 
City,  state  and  national  governments  follow 
suit.  For  the  short  term,  their  science,  tech- 
nology and  systems  of  capital  recovery  limit 
them  to  the  exploitation  of  oil,  natural  gas, 
coal  and  nuclear  power,  generally  In  that 
order. 

There  Is  almost  universal  agreement  In  the 
supposition  these  primary  sources  of  conven- 
tional energy  will  have  to  be  maximized  In 
order  to  buy  time  for  the  development  of 
more  unusual  and  exotic  forms.  In  Kansas, 
that  time  should  be  relatively  cheap  and 
easy  to  buy.  The  state's  Inventory  In  the 
energy  line  Include  not  only  energy  sources 
In  place  but  an  established  energy  Industry. 
Its  transport  and  manufacturing  system  Is 
Just  as  capable  of  bringing  In  raw  material 
and  products  as  It  is  in  sending  them  out. 

As  compared  to  other  areas,  the  Inventory 
of  energy  sources  is  Impressive: 

Petroleum — crude  oil  reserves,  now  in  proc- 
ess of  revision,  are  estimated  at  about  400 
mlUion  barrels.  They  have  declined  rapidly 
from  800  million  10  years  Ego.  Annual  pro- 
duction in  the  same  period  has  dropped  from 
106  million  to  61.6  million  barrels.  At  these 
unaltered  rates  of  decline,  zero  reserves  and 
zero  production  would  intersect  In  the  mid- 
1980s. 

The  questions  are:  What  is  the  possibility 
of  reversing,  halting  or  slowing  the  dive  to 
zero?  In  any  event,  what  will  Kansans,  who 
now  consume  In  products  nearly  as  much  as 
they  produce  In  crude,  do  to  supplement  de- 
clining production?  The  first  question  Is  for 
producers,  the  second  for  refiners. 

Representing  Independent  producers,  who 
pump  close  to  70  per  cent  of  Kansas'  crude  oil 
and  find  and  develop  virtually  all  of  the  new 
reserves,  Don  Schnacke,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Independent  OU  &  Oas 
Association,  put  his  finger  on  a  telling  point. 
Kansas'    ultimate    potential    reserves,    he 


noted,  are  on  an  order  of  many  magnitudes 
higher  than  the  400  million  barrels  com- 
monly listed  as  "recoverable."  It  has  been 
shown,  he  said,  "there  are  4.8  billion  barrels 
yet  to  be  produced  using  present  technol- 
ogy." The  key  to  actual  recovery  of  this,  he 
said,  lies  in  stimulating  wlldcattlng,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  pools  and  increasing  secondary 
and  third-round  recovery  from  old  pools. 
This  will  be  Influenced  hy  oil  policies  at  gov- 
ernment levels. 

He  contended  that  "If  proper  Incentives 
are  maintained  without  the  threat  of  puni- 
tive legislation  and  taxation — the  public  can 
depend  on  Independents — to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  contribute  to  the  goal  of  reason- 
able self-sufficiency  In  our  country." 

A  working  petroleum  engineer  for  a  major 
company  intimately  concerned  in  projects 
aimed  at  wringing  the  last  drop  of  recover- 
able oil  from  Kansas  pools  has  a  quiet  con- 
fidence In  the  abUlty  of  both  Independent 
and  major  firms  to  profitably  reverse  the  de- 
clining trend  of  production. 

He  contended  the  challenge  is  by  no 
means  Insurmountable.  Brushing  aside  the 
steep  declines,  he  said:  "Look  at  it  this  way — 
if  we  but  Increase  production  14,428  barrels 
dally  each  year,  and  that's  not  a  great  deal, 
it  will  take  us  but  little  more  than  8  years  to 
get  back  to  around  280,000  barrels  dally." 

He  ranked  secondary  and  tertiary  (third 
round)  recovery  nesu-  the  top  in  this  effort 
along  with  finding  and  developing  new  fields. 
"But,"  he  cautioned,  "we've  got  to  catch  up 
first,  and  it  will  take  top  incentives  and  high 
prices  to  do  It. 

Margaret  O.  Oros,  geologist  and  head  of 
the  oil  and  gas  division  at  the  Kansas  Geo- 
logical Survey,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, noted  that  higher  oil  prices  have  tend- 
ed to  revive  exploration  and  development 
throughout  the  U.S.  In  Kansas,  she  notes  the 
increase  has  been  dramatic. 

Although  "we  should  not  expect  to  find 
more  El  Dorado."  Oros  said,  "many  significant 
oil  and  gas  deposits  are  still  undiscovered." 
She  pinpointed  areas  of  opportunity: 

Both  the  Salina  Basin  of  north  central 
Kansas  and  the  Forest  City  Basin  of  north- 
eastern Kansas  have  many  townships  un- 
tested. 

Pre-Pennsylvanla  rocks  of  southeastern 
Kansas  and  thermal  and  chemical  recovery 
of  heavy  oil  in  that  area. 

Both  oil  and  gas  potential  In  northwest- 
em  Kansas. 

Deep  drilling  In  the  Hugoton  Basin  and 
exploration  for  reef  reservoirs  around  Its 
fringe. 

Whatever  is  found,  she  said,  coal  and  oil 
use  should  not  be  restricted  to  fuel.  "Fer- 
tilizer, medicine,  chemicals,  plastics  and  pro- 
tein seem  to  be  more  Important  uses  for 
petroleum  than  burning  It  as  fuel."  Coal, 
thermal  and  solar  energy,  water  power  and 
atomic  fuels  should  be  substituted  for  these 
uses  of  petroleum,  she  believes. 

What  happens  In  the  indefinite  future 
when  the  crude  oil  supplies  dwindle  far  be- 
low refining  capacity  In  Kansas  and  adjacent 
states? 

H.  D.  Moore,  senior  vice  president  of 
Coastal  States  Gas  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex., 
parent  of  Derby  Refining  Co.,  Wichita,  says 
"oil  supplies  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  come 
from  offshore  U.S.— the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Oulf  of  Mexico  areas  as  well  as  foreign 
sources."  Canada  may  be  forgotten. 

He  expects  natural  gas  to  be  restricted  to 
home  heating,  while  utilities  and  industries 
will  be  required  to  burn  fuel  oil  and  coal.  In 
this  respect,  he  said,  "there  will  always  be 
some  kind  of  allocation  of  natural  resources, 
this  being  to  help  keep  the  Independents  in 
business  for  national  security,  if  not  for 
political  reasons."  Unfortunately,  Moore  con- 
cluded "there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
government  control." 

This  theme  was  amplified  by  Richard  J. 
Boushka,  president  of  Vlckers  Energy  Corp., 


Wichita.  Acknowledging  the  difficulties  of 
independent  competition,  Boushka  said  "if 
we  can't  compete,  we  don't  deserve  a  place 
at  the  table  of  business."  Forced  economics, 
he  contended,  "will  never  replace  free  market 
enterprise." 

However  this  policy  problem  is  resolved, 
Boushka  expects  foreign  oil  prices  to  level 
off,  but  gasoline  prices,  he  warned,  probably 
will  increase  steadily  to  75  cents  and  $i  per 
gallon  In  the  early  1980s. 

Natural  gas  and  its  co-product  liquid  pe- 
troleum gases  present  entirely  different 
problems.  Gas  reserves  are  estimated  on  the 
order  of  11.5  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
being  depleted  at  rates  close  to  900  billion 
cubic  feet  annually.  A  straight  line  projection 
showing  zero  production  in  the  mld-19908 
falls  to  account  for  gas  reservoir  mechanics. 
Actually,  industry  men  believe,  Kansas  may 
be  producing  gas  at  sub-zero  pressure  levels 
long  after  2000  AJ3. 

However,  the  vanishing  immensity  of  the 
Hugoton-Panoma  field  in  southwestern 
Kansas  is  of  such  magnitude  that  its  inevi- 
table decline  can  be  matched  by  no  feasible 
effort  elsewhere.  Hugoton  infield  drilling  and 
edge  drilling  may  be  expected  to  slow  the 
exhaustion. 

The  so-called  LP-gases — propane,  butane 
and  ethane,  plus  natural  gasoline — are  not 
expected  to  decline  In  direct  proportion  to 
gas  reserves.  Possibly  more  than  half  of 
Kansas'  LPG  and  natural  gasoline  production 
comes  from  gas  which  Is  Imported  and  sent 
on  its  way — less  the  liquid  gas  and  consider- 
able heating  value. 

Strangely,  LPG  and  natural  gasoline  re- 
serves are  set  on  the  basis  of  the  capacity  of 
extraction  plants  rather  than  actual,  native 
reserves.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  conven- 
iently sets  this  at  about  400  million  barrels, 
with  annual  production  of  about  30  million 
barrels.  Both  figures  might  be  halved  if  im- 
ports ceased. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  round 
numbers,  Kansas  actually  produces  about  1 
trillion  cubic  feet  and  Imports  about  2  tril- 
lion. The  3  trillion,  except  for  a  few  defined 
cases,  is  inextricably  mixed  in  a  common 
stream.  Allowing  for  that  gas  which  can  be 
traced,  there  Is  no  arithmetic  supporting  the 
conmionly  heard  claim  that  most,  or  at  least 
half,  of  Kansas  gas  production  is  utilized 
within  the  state.  By  any  acceptable  standard 
of  computation,  much  more  than  half  of  the 
900  billion  cubic  feet  a  year  is  exported.  Since 
about  90  per  cent  of  it  Is  produced  by  out- 
side, major  firms  who  spirit  away  the  bulk 
of  the  revenues,  this  has  been  a  vexing 
economic  problem  whose  solution  has  been 
effectively  stalled  by  trivial  considerations. 
The  unhappy  truth  now  belatedly  dawning 
is  that  natxiral  gas,  in  terms  of  real  demand, 
has  reached  a  point  of  absolute  and  endur- 
ing shortage  that  no  conceivable  amount  of 
drilling  can  possibly  reverse.  To  a  certain 
extent,  Kansans  may  enjoy  a  happy  excep- 
tion to  this  outlook.  Providing  prices  are  hlgji 
enough  to  stimulate  drilling  and  not  so  high 
as  to  kill  the  market,  industry  men  believe 
marginal  reserves  will  continue  to  show  up 
within  economical  transport  distance  of  con- 
sumers. At  best,  this  will  not  permit  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  invite  industries 
m  to  set  up  blast  furnaces. 

The  Wichita  and  regional  problem  is  illus- 
trated by  the  plight  of  Cities  Service  Gas  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  the  principal  supplier  for 
south  central  and  large  parts  of  eastern 
Kansas  and  western  Missouri.  With  current 
1974-75  firm  requirements  of  683  billion 
cubic  feet,  CSO  expects  a  32  per  cent  short- 
fall on  the  order  of  96  billion.  This  means 
that  interruptlble  customers,  including  many 
utilities  must  get  off  the  line. 

One  curious  result  of  this  Illustrates  the 
paradoxes  accompanying  the  shift  from  an 
energy-abundant  to  an  energy-scarce  econ- 
omy. Some  such  Interrupted  and  energy  In- 
tense Industries  are  switching  to  electrical 
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processing.  Thus,  at  greater  cost,  they  effec- 
tively consume  3  times  the  energy  they  would 
have  consumed  by  using  the  forbidden  fuel. 
And  the  electric  company  providing  their 
power  at  33  per  cent  efficiency  may  be  using 
the  same  fuel. 

Down  the  line,  CSG  expects  available  gas 
supplies  to  consumers  to  slide  from  477  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  in  1975  to  214  billion  in  1984. 
This  Is  not  as  alarming  for  household  and 
ordinary  commercial  customers  as  it  sounds. 
Their  total  annual  consumption  throughout 
Kansas  Is  on  the  order  of  but  165  billion.  It 
does  mean  the  215-bllllon  industrial  sector 
and  180-billion  electric  power  sector  must 
turn  to  more  costly  fuels  and  hence  raise 
the  price  of  their  goods  and  services. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  a  CSG  executive 
said  that  come  what  may  "we  do  not  antici- 
pate any  difficulty  in  serving  individual  home 
iisers."  He  acknowledged  difficulties  for  which 
solutions  are  promised  in  the  supply  area. 

In  a  joint  project  with  Northern  Natiiral 
Oas  Co.,  Omaha,  CSG  is  planning  a  250-mil- 
llon  cubic  foot  per  day  coal  gasification  plant 
in  Wyoming.  With  Amoco  Production  Co.,  it 
has  signed  an  exploratory  agreement  which 
Is  hoped  to  establish  new  reserves  of  Wyo- 
ming natural  gas.  If  all  goes  well,  these  proj- 
ects should  bring  forth  effective  reserves  al- 
most equal  to  the  firm's  present  supplies 
amounting  to  7.8  trillion  cubic  feet. 

Old  King  Coal  in  absolute  measures  of  ulti- 
mate energy  outranks  all  Klansas  fossil  fuels, 
but  the  old  boy  is  never  expected  to  ascend 
the  throne  again.  Ultimate  reserves  have  been 
calculated  at  18.7  billion  tons,  but  only  895 
million  are  considered  mlnable. 

A  fraction  of  this  is  expected  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  Production  has  declined  from 
7.2  million  tons  annually  In  1917  and  18  to 
less  than  .8  million  in  1974.  In  a  recent  study 
published  by  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
and  prepared  by  Lawrence  L.  Brady  and  Linda 
P.  Dutcher,  the  authors  note  that  changing 
economic  conditions  are  causing  the  closing 
of  Kansas'  high-sulfur  mines.  "Within  the 
near  future,"  Brady  and  Dutcher  predict, 
"the  delivered  coet  of  imported,  low  sulfur 
western  coals  will  t^proach  the  price  of  coal 
from  southeastern  Kansas." 

Meanwhile,  strict  environmental  standards 
and  land  restoration  measures  are  hastening 
the  decline.  All  the  same,  the  Survey  writers 
caution,  if  cheaper  means  are  found  for  re- 
moving sulfur  dioxide  from  the  stack  gases, 
there  would  be  large  increases  in  coal  mining 
and  use. 

Industry  men  and  students  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  Kansas  regional  problem  point 
out  that  the  seemingly  negative  difficulties 
In  the  fossil  fuel  area  are  the  dilemmas  of 
a  very  rich  state,  not  a  poor  one.  They  pre- 
sent challenges  to  extend  and  bring  into  use 
energy  reserves  already  existing  but  delayed 
because  of  political,  social  and  economic 
hang-ups,  many  of  which  are  reinforced  by 
customs  and  beliefs,  and  a  reluctance  to 
dedicate  funds  to  research  which  does  not 
promise  instantaneous  returns.  They  caution 
too  against  excessive  capitalization  of  con- 
ventional energy  sources.  Given  a  panic  eco- 
nomic condition  in  which  the  dollars  of 
common  trade  are  out  of  step  with  energy 
ralues,  there  Is  a  price  at  which  energy  can 
be  produced  at  a  dollar  profit,  but  at  a  net 
energy  loss.  More  energy  units  go  into  the 
effort  than  are  taken  out.  For  example,  it 
may  be  shown  there  is  a  likely  energy  loss 
in  financing  and  drUllng  an  oil  well  which 
produces  but  1  barrel  of  oil  and  several  hun- 
dred barrels  of  water  daily,  even  though  the 
Ptitx  of  oil  Is  high  enough  to  permit  a  slight 
profit  or  the  recovery  of  some  losses. 

Here  again  is  iUustrated  the  random  shift 
•ociety  U  being  forced  to  make  from  abun- 
aancy  to  scarcity  and  the  resulting  distortion 
or  values. 

Nuclear  power  is  the  near  term  tide  sweep- 
ing m  to  Kansas'  energy  future.  As  a  total 
energy  system,  it  wiU  have  the  effect  of  creat- 


ing an  entirely  new  energy  source.  This  em- 
battled event  is  scheduled  for  1982,  v.hen 
Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  and  Kansas  City 
Power  &  Light  Co.  will  start  up  their  nuclear- 
electric.  Wolf  Creek  plant  in  eastern  Kansas. 
The  Wolf  Creek  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  1.15  million  kilowatts  capable  of  producing 
more  than  10  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electric 
power  annually.  In  practice,  from  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  this  will  be  available.  At  equiva- 
lent energy  rates  Wolf  Creek  will  substitute 
for  the  burning  of  2,300  barrels  of  oil  per 
hour,  according  to  E.  S.  Hall,  vice  president  of 
operations  for  KG&E. 

By  the  time  Wolf  Creek  attains  planned 
capacity  it  will  have  the  effect  of  saving 
nearly  7  million  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  an- 
nually. By  1985.  Hall  said,  energy  use  in 
KG&E  territory  Is  expected  to  exceed  13.8 
million  kilowatt  hours,  as  compared  to  about 
6.2  mUHon  in  1974.  The  annual  growth  rate 
of  KG&E  power  delivery  between  1964  and 
1974  was  5.7  per  cent;  it  is  expected  to  in- 
crease at  close  to  a  7  per  cent  rate  until 
about  1985. 

"One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
this  growth,"  Hall  said.  "Is  the  need  to  off- 
set the  decline  in  the  availability  of  oil  and 
gas."  More  coal  and  nuclear  power  must  be 
used  to  replace  them. 

The  problem  Is  the  same  elsewhere 
throughout  Kansas  and  the  U.S.  Current 
Kansas  electricity  demand  Is  on  the  order 
of  18  billion  kilowatt  hours  annually,  better 
than  three-fourths  of  which  is  supplied  by 
investor-owned  utUltles.  The  remainder  Is 
mostly  supplied  by  small  municipal  systems, 
the  viability  of  which  is  discussed  in  a  story 
elsewhere  in  these  columns.  Both  types  of 
utilities  are  embarrassed  by  soaring  furt  and 
capital  costs  while  their  rate  proceedings, 
chlUed  by  public  distaste,  flow  like  glue. 

As  regards  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  Wolf 
Creek,  their  troubles  are  just  starting.  En- 
vironmentalists, ecologlsts  and  some  land- 
owners are  mounting  an  effort  to  prevent 
plant  construction  on  the  grounds  that  its 
dangers  far  exceed  its  benefits.  Most  of  the 
general  public  are  confused  by  the  claims 
and  counter  claims.  An  objective  observer. 
If  one  existed,  would  be  inclined  to  ask: 
First,  are  there  any  alternatives  which  would 
suffice  to  keep  the  wheels  turning,  even  in 
a  much  less  energy-intensive  society?  And 
second,  how  do  the  pollution  certainties  In- 
herent in  the  use  of  alternate  fuels  compare 
with  the  risks  of  possible  pollution  by  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle? 

The  stock  answer  is  "sun  power  and  wind 
power."  Many  scientists  and  engineers  are 
quick  to  agree  that  this  is  a  better  answer 
than  commonly  acknowledged.  A  few  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  it  an  answer  which,  with  an 
effort  equal  to  that  being  devoted  to  nuclear 
power,  would  solve  the  problem  cleanly  and 
decisively.  Some  of  the  best  brains  In  the 
country  are  working  on  both  projects.  Giant 
steps  have  been  made,  but  thus  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  develop  plans  to  tap  either 
source  on  a  large  scale,  commercial  basis. 
The  hang-up  lies  in  the  dispersed  and  in- 
termittent nature  of  sun  and  wind  power. 
On  the  average,  each  square  foot  of  Kansas 
land  Is  bathed  with  1,500  BTUs  of  radiant 
energy  per  day.  This  Is  the  energy  equivalent 
of  but  1.5  ounce  of  gasoline.  The  wind  on  a 
brisk  day  might  provide  an  input  of  close 
to  18  watts  per  square  foot,  and  this,  coln- 
cidentally.  Is  also  equal  to  about  1.5  ounce 
of  gasoline.  Since  there  Is  no  way  to  Induce 
the  wind  to  blow  and  sun  to  shine  when 
needed,  there  is  a  storage  problem  yet  to  be 
solved. 

An  astonishing  and  seldom  considered  fact 
is  that  sun  power  is  already  utilized  on  a 
vast  scale  in  Kansas  and  yields  the  most 
important  source  of  energy  of  all — food.  The 
vehicle  of  conversion  from  radiant  to  food 
energy  is  that  art  which  Is  among  the  oldest 
of  man's  accomplishments,  agriculture.  Ac- 
cording to  William  H.  Johnson,  professor  and 


head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering at  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan, the  total  amount  of  energy  fixed  In 
Kansas  crops  of  all  sorts  adds  up  to  some- 
place in  the  vicinity  of  260  trillion  kllocal- 
orles  annually.  These  kcals  are  the  same  as 
the  so-called  "giant"  calories  used  in  cheat- 
ing on  diet  matters. 

The  magnitude  of  this  vital  human  power 
source  may  be  appreciated  when  It  is  con- 
verted to  405.C  billion  horsepower  hoius 
equivalent.  It  might  inspire  additional  re- 
spect for  the  men  who  steer  the  plow  to 
realize  that  this  figure  is  1.5  times  greater 
than  the  energy  output  of  all  of  the  natural 
gas,  oil,  coal  and  LPG  produced  each  year  In 
Kansas.  Amazingly,  nature,  with  an  assist 
from  man-made  chemicals,  machinery,  gaso- 
line, sweat  and  frequent  prayers,  performs 
this  mighty  feat  year  after  year  with  an 
input-output  efficiency  on  the  order  of  .086 
per  cent. 

Can  this  small  efficiency  percentage  be 
Improved?  Judging  from  present  trends, 
Johnson  doesn't  believe  there  will  be  great 
changes  in  the  1975-2000  period.  Farmers,  he 
notes,  are  investing  more  in  non-solar  (fossil 
fuel)  sources  of  energy  to  Improve  the  solar 
energy-fixing  process — fertilizers,  chemicals, 
machinery,  water  and  so  on.  These  are  in- 
creasing in  price  and  becoming  less  avail- 
able. Water  is  a  mounting  problem  which 
seems  to  attract  little  attention,  Johnson 
said. 

"As  the  population  increases,"  he  pre- 
dicted, "grain  for  livestock  will  come  under 
stress.  Humans  will  get  it.  Humans  need  a 
high  quality  protein,  equivalent  to  animal 
protein.  Cattle  may  be  put  on  a  forage  ration 
becau.se  they  can  convert  low  value  plant  nu- 
trients into  high  quality  protein." 

Although  the  direct  conversion  of  farm 
products  into  power  energy  sources  is  not 
looked  upon  kindly  by  those  who  fear  it 
would  divert  food  crops,  it  nonetheless  re- 
mains a  practical  possibility.  The  Kansas 
Wheat  Commission  has  tested  ethyl  alcohol 
successfully  extracted  from  wheat  In  a  non- 
destructive process  develop>ed  by  Far-Mar- 
Co.  at  Hutchinson.  Only  the  starch  is  used 
In  the  conversion.  It  may  be  used  In  auto- 
mobiles with  gasoline  in  a  1-10  mixture.  To 
date  gasoline  Is  yet  to  become  so  scarce  or 
costly  as  to  make  alcohol  use  economically 
feasible. 

K-State's  Johnson  suggests  the  use  of  plant 
residues.  His  department  Is  now  developing  a 
project  to  determine  the  practicality  of  burn- 
ing wheat  straw  In  steam-electric  plants. 
There  are  other  significant  straws  blowing  in 
the  wind. 

In  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  a  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ind.)  subsidiary  Is  using  ethyl  alcohol  from 
one  of  its  petrochemical  plants  to  produce  a 
high  protein  yeast  known  as  torula  yeast.  It 
will  soon  find  its  way  into  countless  foods 
such  as  bakery  products,  spaghetti,  macaroni, 
noodles,  meat  patties,  cereals  and  all  sorts 
of  snack  foods. 

Amoco  Foods  Co.'s  torula  protein  is  the 
real  thing.  It  is  produced  at  an  energy  cost 
of  about  half  that  used  to  produce  a  pound 
of  beef  protein  and  requires  about  l/50th 
the  man-hours  to  produce  as  beef  protein. 
The  Minnesota  plant  will  yield  as  much  pro- 
tein as  400.000  acres  of  agrtcultu<^  beef  pro- 
duction—more than  10  mUllou  pounds  a 
year. 

This  is  a  significant  and  vital  signal  to 
Kansans  who  are  listening.  For  food-grade 
ethyl  alcohol  may  be  produced  from  grain, 
molasses,  whey,  potatoes,  even  plant  residues. 
Clearly,  someone  should  be  thinking  about 
this. 

In  a  closely  allied  line,  someone  Is.  In 
Fredonia,  Kans.,  M-E-C  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Basin  Petroleum  Corp.,  has  buUt  a  7-story 
plant  in  which  It  extracts  hlgh-proteln  flour 
from  soybeans.  Marketed  under  the  name 
of  TVP,  the  flour  Is  approximately  50  per- 
cent protein,  as  compared  to  17  percent  In 
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beef.  Although  the  difference  between  sink- 
ing one's  teeth  Into  top  quality  steak  and 
mushing  down  on  a  protein  patty  is  dramat- 
ic, much  of  it  is  psychological.  Both  Amoco 
Poods  and  M-E-C  are  using  processes  which 
make  their  proteins  palatable. 

It  is  evident  from  these  small  advances, 
that  much  is  being  done  in  the  realms  of 
agriculture,  but  as  compared  to  the  ovitlays 
being  made  for  research  in  vanishing  fossil 
fuel  technology,  the  effort  is  trivial.  It  would 
seem  that  research  in  the  production  of  lood 
energy,  easily  swapped  at  premium  rates, 
for  power,  would  be  the  highest  possible 
of  Kansas  priorities.  Instead,  funds  and  ef- 
forts are  deployed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  get 
the  jump  on  one's  neighbors  at  the  gasoline 
station  and   natural   gas  pipelines. 

A  continuing  and  consistent  thread  of 
caution  was  woven  into  the  energy  problem 
by  virtually  everyone  contacted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  account — the  crying  need  for 
conservation  in  all  energy  sectors.  It  is  being 
vividly  demonstrated  that  voluntary  conser- 
vation doesnt  work.  In  the  words  of  Margaret 
Oros  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  "We 
have  taken  for  granted  a  quite  fanciful  and 
unrealistic  notion  of  the  standard  of  living 
to  which  we  think  we  are  entitled." 

Newspapers,  magazines,  journals  and  books 
abound  in  suggestions  for  stimulating  con- 
Fervation.  Some  are  worth  thought.  Restric- 
tlO'.:s  on  yard  lights,  street  lights,  electric 
advertising  would  indeed  be  possible.  Mass 
transport  on  a  bigger  scale  is  needed  in 
Wichita  aid  Kansas.  Corrective  taxes  on 
large  cars,  inefficient  buildings  and  unavoid- 
able pollution  have  been  suggested.  Tax 
credit?  for  efficient  buildings  and  the  en- 
ergy modernization  of  the  old  houses  and 
buildings  are  ince.ntlves  that  work  in  scmt 
states. 

[From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon, 

Jan.  12,  1975) 

State's  On,  Men  Hit  New  Dollar  Record  in 

1974 

Whipped  on  by  the  highest  price  Incentives 
In  history,  Kansas  oil  men  put  a  brake  on 
downward  oil  production  trends  and  pushed 
the  Industry's  total  revenues  close  to  the 
billion  dollar  mark  during  1974. 

In  their  big  push  to  revive  flagging  oil 
production,  they: 

Staked  locations  for  3.833  wells,  or  53  per 
cent  more  than  In  1973. 

Successfully  completed  687  oil  wells,  or 
12  per  cent  more  than  1973. 

Added,  with  those  wells,  potential  produc- 
tion of  30,860  barrels  dally  up  35  per  cent 
over  1973. 

Drilled  383  successful  gas  wells,  up  13  per 
cent,  but  the  yield  was  down  from  1,620 
million  cubic  feet  in  1973  to  1,107  million 
in  1974. 

The  effort  didn't  entirely  reverse  the  in- 
dustry's 13-year  decline,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  all  of  those  years  it  revealed  the 
trend  could  be  reversed. 

The  same  Inflated  dollars  that  Inspired  that 
effort  boosted  the  state's  total  energy  take 
to  approximately  $947  million,  ud  41  per 
cent,  or  $277  million,  from  1973.  Preliminary 
industry  and  Kansas  Corporation  Commission 
estimates  show  the  following  production 
figures  and  values  for  1974: 

Petroleum — 61.7  mUlion  barrels,  worth  $581 
million  at  the  wellhead:  down  in  volume  from 
66.2  mUllon  barrels,  but  up  from  $302  million 
in  valtie. 

Natural  gas — 894  billion  cubic  feet  worth 
$160.9  million  at  the  wellhead,  down  slightly 
from  902  billion  worth  $162  million  in  1973. 

LPG,  natural  gasoline — without  prelimi- 
nary figures  available,  it  is  estimated  at  31.3 
million  barrels  worth  $197.6  million,  the 
sarre  as  1973. 

Coal— 779,000  short  tons  worth  $7  million, 
doviTi  from  1  million  tons  worth  S7.9  million 
in  1973. 


Despite  the  soaring  dollar  totals,  in  terms 
of  energy  units  there  was  a  sharp  drop.  The 
total  energy  values  of  the  4  principal  fuels 
amounted  to  1,397  trUllon  British  thermal 
units  (BTU's),  down  3  per  cent,  or  42  trU- 
llon, from  1973.  That  was  1.7  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  78,000  trillion  BTU's  it  took  to 
keep  the  U.S.  industrial  and  domestic  sys- 
tems running. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  1975?  Most  oil  men 
agree  that  crude  oil  is  the  state's  principal 
hope.  "Gas  production  should  remain  at 
about  the  present  level."  said  J.  Lewis  Brcck, 
administrator  of  the  KCC's  conservation  di- 
vision in  Wichita.  Depending  on  price  condi- 
tions, he  said,  "we  can  hope  to  arrest  oil's 
rate  of  decline." 

The  trend  indicated  In  1974  backs  up  that 
opinion.  Kansas  wildcatters  found  428  barrels 
dally  of  new  oil  each  month — up  from  398  in 
1973.  In-field  drillers,  brought  in  2,137  b-d 
per  month — up  from  1,510  in  1973. 

One  persistent  decline — the  drop  in  com- 
pletion of  prorated  wells  in  flush  fields — was 
definitely  reversed.  Turning  around  the  steep 
decline  of  1973.  operators  and  in  1974  com- 
pleted 168  well  good  for  12,056  b-d. 

Despite  steel  and  labor  shortages,  most  oil 
men  agree  the  signs  are  good. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ators will  not  strenuously  object,  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  that  would  be  more 
popular  than  to  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  back.  If  another  Member  wishes 
to  speak  to  an  amendment.  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  respect  it. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  a  short  ques- 
tion. On  page  9  of  the  amendment,  on 
the  seventh  line,  it  ended  with  the  word 
"or,"  and  I  believe  it  should  be  "and." 
Is  that  correct?  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator is  listing  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  plcwback  may  be  invested.  It  means 
it  has  "and"  instead  of  "or,"  so  it  is 
inclusive. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "or"  be  changed  to  an 
"and." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  is  the  significance 
of  that  change?  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  are  talking  about 
on  the  plowback  pro\'ision,  what  can  be 
charged  to  plowback.  We  had  enumer- 
ated the  things  that  could  be  charged  to 
plowback.  It  is  all-inclusive. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  printed.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  how  the  plowback  provision  will 
operate? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  pleased  to  explain  it  again. 
In  that  situation,  there  is  no  plowback 
for  the  royalty  owner  because  we  could 
not  find  a  practical  way  for  the  royalty 
owner  to  plow  it  back.  We  have  a  farmer 
who  has  some  royalty  and  there  is  no  way 
we  can  force  him  into  the  oil  business. 
But  for  the  producer,  we  listed  those 
things  that  were  qualified  for  a  plow- 
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I  will  enumerate  them 


back  provision, 
again. 

It  would  be  interchangeable  drilling 
and  development  costs;  certain  specLled 
exploration  costs;  depreciable  assets  used 
in  development  or  production,  including 
gathering  facilities;  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery,  and  lease  acquisition 
costs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  a  producer  chose  to 
put  money  into  a  drilling  fund,  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  those  purposes,  that  would 
be  applied? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  would  be. 

Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  this  will 
be  the  last  vote  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amaounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr.  Kennedy  > ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from"  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No,  72  Leg.) 

YEAS — 47 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Hartke 


Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Btimpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

Church  Hruska 

Dole  Inouye 

Domenici  Johnston 

Eastland  Laxalt 

Fannin  Long 

Fong  Mansfield 


McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Nunn 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 
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Abourezk 

Bayh 

Blden 

Brooke 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Haskell 
Hatfield 


NAYS— 41 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 


Proxmire 

Rlblcofl 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Williams 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Buckley 

NOT  VO-nNG— 10 
Chiles  Muskle  Taft 

Goldwater  Packwood  Weicker 

Humphrey  Pastore 

Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

Bentsen's   amendment 


So  Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  fuller  explanation  than  I  have 
made  thus  far  in  the  debate  of  my 
amendment. 

It  contains  two  parts. 

The  first  part  deals  primarily  with  the 
foreign  operations  of  U.S.  petroleum 
companies. 

The  second  deals  with  percentage  de- 
pletion on  oil  and  gas  production. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  in  this  area  is 
long  overdue  and  should  not  be  delayed. 
I  believe  this  amendment  can  open  the 
way  to  Senate  action  now. 

The  first  change  deals  with  cases  where 
the  foreign  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  income 
derived  abroad  by  U.S.  companies  sub- 
stantially exceed  the  U.S.  tax  on  this  in- 
come. This  frequently  occurs  because 
payments  to  foreign  governments  which 
can  be  cast  either  in  the  form  of  oil  roy- 
alties or  foreign  tax  payments  have  been 
denominated  as  tax  payments  with  a  re- 
sulting greater  decrease  in  U.S.  taxes.  An 
offset  against  taxes— as  a  credit — is  sub- 
stantially more  beneficial  than  an  offset 
against  income — as  a  deduction. 

While  limitations  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit  prevent  credits  from  being  used  to 
reduce  U.S.  tax  on  U.S.  income,  the  oil 
companies  affected,  nonetheless,  have 
often  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these  for- 
eign tax  credits  by  using  them  to  offset 
the  U.S.  tax  on  low-taxed  foreign  income. 

The  failure  to  deal  with  this  problem 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  at  least  $300  million 
in  1974. 

My  amendment  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem by  limiting  the  tax  payments  for  for- 
eign oil  and  gas  extraction  which  can  be 
treated  as  foreign  income  taxes  for  pur- 
poses of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  the  U.S. 
tax  on  that  income.  Thus,  no  foreign  tax 
credits  are  available  to  offset  the  U.S.  tax 
on  the  other  income  of  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies. This  provision  should  increase  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $460  million. 

The  second  change  my  amendment  will 
bring  about  relates  to  the  option  given  by 
present  law  for  the  taxpayer  to  use  the 
"per  country"  limitation  on  the  foreign 


tax  credit.  Under  this  limitation,  the 
credit  for  taxes  paid  to  each  individual 
foreign  country  may  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  U.S.  taxes  on  worldwide 
income  which  the  income  from  that 
country  is  of  worldwide  income. 

The  purpose  of  the  limitation  is  to  pre- 
vent foreign  taxes  paid  on  foreign  source 
income  from  reducing  the  U.S.  taxes  paid 
on  income  earned  in  the  United  States. 
The  application  of  the  "per  country"  lim- 
itation to  each  coimtry  separately  per- 
mits a  U.S.  company  to  offset  losses  in- 
curred in  one  or  more  foreign  countries 
against  its  U.S.  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  a  full  tax  credit  against  the 
U.S.  tax  for  foreign  taxes  paid  on  income 
earned  in  other  countries. 

In  other  words,  the  "per  country"  lim- 
itation in  effect  requires  the  United 
States  to  absorb  the  tax  reductions  re- 
sulting from  unprofitable  ventures  in 
some  coimtries  while  the  foreign  tax 
credit  prevents  it  from  obtaining  any — 
or  very  much — tax  on  profitable  ventures 
in  other  countries.  Oil  companies  are  fre- 
quently in  a  position  to  secure  these  spe- 
cial tax  advantages  from  the  "per  coun- 
try" limitation  because  they  often  have 
losses  in  some  foreign  countries — fre- 
quently from  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses— and  income  from  oil  extraction 
or  other  activities  in  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

To  correct  this  situation,  my  amend- 
ment has  eliminated  for  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies the  option  of  taking  the  "per 
country"  limitation  in  computing  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  Thus,  we  will  stop  sub- 
sidizing the  foreign  drilling  operations 
of  the  oil  companies.  This  provision  will 
raise  approximately  $120  million. 

Even  with  elimination  cf  the  "per 
country"  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  taxpayers  engaged  in  foreign  op- 
erations may  in  some  cases  still  secure 
special  tax  advantages  under  present  law 
in  years  when  net  losses  are  incurred 
abroad  on  aggregate  foreign  operations. 
These  losses  may  be  offset  against  U.S. 
source  income,  while  in  subsequent  years, 
when  the  foreign  operations  become 
profitable,  the  tax  credits  for  foreign 
taxes  may  absorb  most,  if  not  all.  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  U.S.  tax  lia- 
bility. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  bears  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
losses  incurred  in  the  foreign  operations 
since  it  does  not  receive  appreciable  tax 
receipts  from  the  operations  in  years 
when  they  become  profitable.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  my  amendment  provides 
that  to  the  extent  foreign  losses  may  still 
offset  domestic  source  income — after  the 
repeal  of  the  per  country  limitation — the 
losses,  in  effect,  are  to  be  recaptured  in 
subsequent  years  when  foreign  income  is 
earned,  or  the  foreign  assets  are  disposed 
of.  This  provision  when  fully  effective 
will  raise  $20  million. 

The  1971  Revenue  Act  provided  that 
U.S.  corporations  which  qualify  as  do- 
mestic international  sales  corporations — 
DISC'S — may,  in  effect,  defer  tax  on  up 
to  50  percent  of  export-related  profits. 
The  objective  was  to  stimulate  exports  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  improve  our 
balance  of  payments.  However,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  DISC  provisions  in  1971, 


these  provisions  have  encouraged  the  ex- 
port not  only  of  products  which  may 
merit  such  encouragement  but  also  of 
scarce  products  which  are  in  short  supply 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  inappropriate 
to  continue  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
export  essential  materials  which  are  in 
short  supply  in  this  coimtry.  The  result 
is  to  provide  an  incentive  to  drain  away 
products  which  are  vitally  needed  in  this 
country  and  to  increase  domestic  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment  with- 
draws the  DISC  tax  deferral  treatment 
from  mineral  products,  oil  and  gas,  prod- 
ucts from  other  natural  deposits,  timber, 
and  products  the  export  of  which  is  cur- 
tailed— or  prohibited^^lue  to  scarcity 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

This  provision  raises  about  $20  million 
in  1975. 

The  final  change  in  the  first  part  of 
my  amendment  deals  with  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  drilling  rigs  used  cut- 
side  of  the  United  States.  Present  law 
grants  an  investment  tax  credit  to  drill- 
ing rigs  used  outside  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  help  insure  that  these 
rigs  are  used  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas 
in  places  where  the  United  States  can 
reasonably  expect  to  obtain  some  of  that 
oil  and  gas,  my  amendment  restricts  the 
right  to  investment  tax  credits  on  for- 
eign-located drilling  rigs  to  those  rigs 
used  in  the  northern  half  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  This  change  will  raise 
approximately  $10  million  in  1975. 

These  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign  oil  and  gas  income  and  income 
from  exports  of  scarce  commodities  raise 
about  $620  million.  Under  my  nmend- 
ment,  this  revenue  would  be  used  to  off- 
set the  tax  loss  caused  by  a  feature  of 
the  second  part  of  my  amendment.  The 
second  part  of  my  amendment  repeals 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  on 
oil  and  gas. 

However,  it  exempts  from  repeal  Inde- 
pendent producers  who  are  defined  as 
producers  having  no  retail  outlets  and 
no  refineries  with  daily  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  50,000  barrels.  These  independ- 
ent producers  can  take  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  on  the  first  3,000 
barrels  of  oil  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
natural  gas  or  a  combination  which  may 
not  exceed  the  3,000  barrel  limit. 

The  independent  producers  do  most 
of  the  onshore  exploratory  drilling  in  the 
United  States.  Their  presence  in  the  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion. The  American  consumer  would  suf- 
fer immeasurably  If  all  oil  production 
ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  major 
oil  companies.  Because  their  sources  of 
capital  are  limited,  the  Independents 
need  percentage  depletion  to  generate 
internal  funds.  Therefore,  I  believe  they 
should  be  permanently  exempted  from 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 

My  amendment  repeals  percentage 
depletion  as  of  January  1, 1975,  for  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  There  Is  an  exemp- 
tion for  gas  that  is  sold  under  a  fixed- 
price  contract — until  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  or  until  the  price  is  ad- 
justed— and  a  temporary  exemption  for 
gas  whose  price  Is  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Independent 
oroducers  who  have  no  retail  outlets  are 
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allowed  to  retain  percentage  depletion 
for  oil  production  up  to  3,000  barrels 
per  day. 

Also  independent  gas  producer  who 
uses  less  than  his  full  3,000-barrel  crude 
oil  exemption  may  have  some  of  his  nat- 
ural gas  production  exempt  from  the  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion;  with  a 
maximum  natural  gas  exemption  of  18 
million  cubic  feet  per  day  for  producers 
who  claim  no  percentage  depletion  on 
their  oil.  The  gas  exemption  will  be  re- 
duced proportionately  for  oil  production 
up  to  3,000  barrels  per  day.  In  addition, 
my  amendment  repeals  percentage  de- 
pletion for  regulated  natural  gas  not  sub- 
ject to  the  small  producers  exemption  as 
of  July  1.  1976. 

In  order  to  prevent  major  oil  producers 
from  spUtting  their  oil  producing  prop- 
erties up  into  3,000  barrels  per  day  units 
so  that  percentage  depletion  would  be 
expanded,  my  amendment  provides  that, 
except  for  transfers  by  death  and  certain 
corporate  reorganizations,  percentage  de- 
pletion will  not  be  available  on  property 
that  is  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  property  Is  capable  of  oil  or  gas 
production.  This  will  prevent  prolifera- 
tion of  3,000-barrel  exemptions. 

Finally,  my  amendment  imposes  a 
limitation  that  percentage  depletion  on 
oil  and  gas  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
taxable  income.  This  limit  supplements 
the  existing  limitation  that  percentage 
depletion  on  an  individual  property  may 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  income  from 
that  property.  The  new  limit  applies  to 
the  taxable  income  from  all  sources.  This 
50  percent  limit  will  mean  that  no  tax- 
payer can  use  percentage  depletion  to 
avoid  all  income  tax. 

The  total  revenue  gain  from  my 
amendment  is  $2.1  billion.  The  foreign 
tax  provisions,  which  raise  $620  million 
the  first  year,  more  than  offset  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  retaining  a  limited  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  for  inde- 
pendent producers.  This  amendment  will 
maintain  incentives  for  relatively  small 
producers  to  drill  in  the  United  States 
and  will  eliminate  the  special  tax  pref- 
erences that  has  encouraged  the  major 
oil  companies  to  invest  abroad. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    162 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to 
be  stricken  by  the  Cranston  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  105.  Elimination  of  foreign  tax  credit 
for  taxes  paid  In  connection  with  foreign  oU 
related  Income;  special  rate  of  tax  for  such 
Income. 

(a)  Elimination  op  tax  credit.— Section 
901  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  foreign  taxes  on  mineral  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
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"(3)  TXBMINATION  CI"  CREDIT  FOR  FOREIGN 
TAXES  ON  OIL-RELATED  INCOME. — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  no  cred- 
it Is  allowed  under  this  subpart  for  income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued during  the  taxable  year  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  foreign  oU-related 
Income  from  sources  within  such  country 
or  possession. 

"(B)  Foreign  oil  related  income. — The 
term  "foreign  oil  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  Income  derived  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  from — 
"(1)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells, 

"(11)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  Into 
their  primary  products, 

"(111)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products, 

"(Iv)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 

"(V)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  described  In  clause 
(1),  (11),  (lU).or  (iv). 

"(C)  Dividends,  partnership  distribu- 
tions, ETC. — The  term  'foreign  oil  related  In- 
come' includes — 

"(1)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
in  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  under  section  902, 

"(11)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a),  and 

"(Ui)   the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
the  income  of  partnerships, 
to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts    or 
distributive  share  is  attributable  to  foreign 
oil  related  Income. 

"(D)  Certain  losses. — If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  U  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (Including 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were  taken 
into  account,  such  items  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  in  computing  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come for  such  year. 

"(E)  Disregard  of  certain  posted  prices, 
ETC.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In  de- 
termlning  the  amount  of  taxable  income  in 
the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come, if  the  oU  or  gas  Is  disposed  of.  or  Is 
acquired  other  than  from  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other 
pricing  arrangement)  which  differs  from  the 
fair  market  value  for  such  oil  or  gas.  such 
fair  market  value  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of 
such  posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arrange- 
ment). For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  In- 
come' means  foreign  oil  related  Income  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)(1)  and  income 
derived  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  assets  used  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  oil  related  Income  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)(1).". 

(b)  Taxation  of  Foreign  On,  Related  In- 
come.— 

(1)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions  from  tax  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Exceptions.— 

"(1)    Foreign  oil  related  income. — Sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to  foreign  oil  re- 
lated Income  (as  defined  by  section  901  (e)  (3) 
(B)  )• 

"(2)  Certain  corporations. — Subsection 
(a)  does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  subject 
to  a  tax  Imposed  by — 

"(A)  section  594  (relating  to  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  conducting  life  insurance  busi- 
ness), 

"(B)  subchapter  L  (section  801  and  follow- 
ing, relating  to  Insurance  companies),  or 

"(C)  subchapter  M  (section  851  and  fol- 
lowing, relating  to  regulated  Investment 
companies  and  real  estate  Investment 
trusts) .". 


(2)  Part  n  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  i 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions)  iB  amended  by  redesignating  sectloa 
12  as  13,  and  by  inserting  after  section  n 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  12.  Foreign  oU  related  Income. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  is  Imposed  for 
each  taxable  year  a  tax  of  24  percent  on  the 
taxable  Income  of  every  corporation  which  is 
foreign  oil  related  Income  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 904(e)  (3)  (B)). 

"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  described  In  sec. 
tion  11(e)(2). 

"(c)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions  of  this  section,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  regulations  providing  that  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  other  computations  prop- 
erly allocable  to  computhig  foreign  oU  re- 
lated income  are  properly  aUocated  in  com- 
puting such  income.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  12  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  12.  Foreign  oil  related  income. 
"Sec.  13.  Cross  references  relating  to  tax  on 
corporations.". 
(0)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  repeal  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  I  just  wished  to  get 
the  measure  before  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  interested  in  proceeding  any  further 
this  evening. 


EARTH  DAY 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  258. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  268)  to  designate 
March  21,  1976,  as  "Earth  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  twice  by 
title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  indicate  to  the  Senate  that  this  Is 
a  resolution  that  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  designates  March 
21,  1975,  as  Earth  Day.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  would  like  to 
be  recorded  as  sponsoring  this  rather  un- 
usual parliamentary  procedm-e  at  this 
time,  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline  of 
March  21. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  lead- 
ership, both  the  majority  and  minority, 
for  their  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  use  the  microphone? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  calls  for  the  designation  of 
March  21,  which  is  this  week,  as  Earth 
Day.  It  is  to  be  an  educational  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  environmental 
problems  of  today  and  wlU  be  celebrated 
in  whatever  procedure  or  whatever  activ- 
ity may  best  suit  the  individuals  and 
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organizations  who  engage  in  this  kind  of 
celebration. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  under  this  particular  resolu- 
tion to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  for 
the  observance  of  such  day,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), as  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  com- 
ments, who  has  been  very  much  in  the 
forefront  of  establishing  observation  of 
Earth  Week  in  April,  is  interested  in 
having  this  determined  at  this  time  and 
supported  by  the  Senate  as  a  joint  ac- 
tion with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  258) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PRIVILEGE    OP    THE    FLOOR— HJl. 
2166 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  HJl.  2166,  Mr. 
Oakley  of  my  staff  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  order  was  subsequently 
changed  to  provide  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess until  9: 15  a.m.) 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST— 
H.R.  4592 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4592,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  and 
that  a  final  vote  occur  on  that  measure 
at  2  o'clock  tomorrow.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  that  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  committee  report 
was  available  only  at  around  12  or  1 
o'clock  today.  The  committee  hearing  is 
very  voluminous.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia stayed  on  the  floor  all  day  today 
doing  two  things:  One,  attempting  to 
listen  to  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill;  and 
second,  trying  to  digest  some  of  the  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation biU.  It  Is  a  $3.3  billion  bill.  There 
are  many  parts  of  the  bill  that  are  not 
entirely  clear.  The  amount  of  money  Is 
tremendous.  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions that  I  wish  to  put  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
amendments  I  would  like  to  present  to 
the  bill. 


May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  majority  whip, 
just  what  the  time  agreement  is?  I 
realize  that  the  leadership  is  tndng  to 
channel  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  the  benefit  of  the  country 
and  trying  to  keep  things  going.  I  hope, 
however,  that  on  a  tremendous  appro- 
priation bill  such  as  this,  we  do  have  ade- 
quate time  to  go  into  the  vast  sums 
involved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  always  most  cooperative  and  under- 
standhig.  The  time  limit  on  the  bill  is 
1  hour,  with  20  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment, 10  minutes  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal,  with  30  mhiutes,  I  be- 
lieve, allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  will  be  30. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  I  appre- 
ciate that.  When  I  requested  the  20  min- 
utes, it  was  before  the  committee  re- 
port was  available.  Once  the  committee 
report  became  available,  it  raised  some 
questions  in  my  mind.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  essential  to  bring  this 
bill  up  tomorrow,  and  if  it  is  brought 
up  tomorrow — I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  brought  up — whether  more  time 
could  be  allotted  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The.  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  wanted  to  bring  this  bill  up  to- 
day, but  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  Senators  in  the  same  situation  as  is 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  decided  to 
put  it  over  until  tomorrow  to  give  Sen- 
ators a  further  opportimity  to  study  it. 
With  the  tax  bill  being  in  the  status  that 
it  presently  stands  in,  it  is  virtually  nec- 
essary for  the  leadership  to  bring  up  the 
appropriations  bill  in  the  morning  so 
that  we  can  proceed  to  conference  with 
that  while  we  are  continuing  our  work 
with  the  tax  bill.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  not  object  to  our 
bringmg  it  up  in  the  morning.  If  he 
wants  more  time  personally  on  the  bill, 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand the  procedure,  when  the  bill  is 
brought  up,  then  the  procedure  would  be 
to  take  up  each  committee  amendment  as 
it  occurs  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  there  a 
time  limitation  on  discussing  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  time  limita- 
tion of  20  minutes  on  any  amendment. 
There  is  an  hour  on  the  bill  from  which 
the  managers  could  yield  additional  time 
to  any  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  the 
hour  include  the  30  minutes  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is  in 
addition? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  in  ad- 
dition, yes. 

It  is  my  intention  further  to  request 
that  the  final  vote  on  that  measure  occur 
at  2  o'clock  tomorrow.  This  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  and  this 
was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Inotjte  and  to  Mr. 
Young  and  to  Mr.  McClellan,  I  believe. 
I  beUeve  I  am  stating  it  correctly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  hold 
the  legislation  up  in  any  way. 

I  do  want  to  say  that,  again,  there  is 
$3.3  billion  hivolved  hi  this  bill,  but  I 
will  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
leadership.  I  will  not  object,  of  course,  to 
its  being  called  up. 

On  another  matter,  I  wanted  to  speak 
for  15  minutes  on  another  matter  earlier 
in  the  morning.  May  I  sisk  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  would  it  be  possible 
to  work  that  in? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Would 
the  Senator  hke  to  speak  at  9:15?  Or 
if  he  would  prefer  to  wait  until  9:30,  we 
will  start  at  9:30  with  his  speech  and 
then,  immediately  following,  go  to  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  Would  the 
Senator  like  to  start  at  9:15? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  that 
will  be  fine. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  it  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9 :  15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  AND 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4592  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  xmder  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that 
immediately  thereafter  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4592, 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistsmce,  and  that  the  vote  thereon 
occur  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  tomorrow, 
with  a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  rule 
xn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RESUMPTION  OP 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  all  the  time  and  the  dlspo- 
hition  of  all  amendments  to  H.R.  4592,  if 
there  is  remaining  time  between  that 
point  and  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  point  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tax  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  vield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  At  about  what  time  will 
the  tax  bill  be  resumed,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  here  and  plan  our  work 
accordingly? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  exactly.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  amendments 
there  will  be  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator.  There 
is  only  1  hour  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  30  minutes  and  there 
will  be  20  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
so  I  do  not  know  how  many  amendments 
will  bee?  lied  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  final  vote  will  be  at 
2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  final  vote 
will  be  at  2  o'clock;  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  debate  will  be  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes:  we  will 
be  completing  debate  and  votes  on 
amendments  to  the  bill  prior  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  we  are  coming  in 
atgiSC 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  are  com- 
ing in  at  9:15,  to  start  on  the  bill  around 
9:30. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  it  will  be  11  or  12 
o'clock  before  we  reach  the  tax  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  think 
that  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    HELMS.    My    understanding    is 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  of  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5fRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELM.  That  means  v/e  will  be 
devoting  approximately  1  minute  to  each 
S55  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assume  that 
would  be  correct.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
calculations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  B-^RD,  JR.  When  we 
start  the  votes  on  amendments  tomorrow. 

1  assume  it  would  be  agreeable  if  perhaps 
one  or  two  amendments  might  be  de- 
bated, but  voted  on  nearer  the  hour  of 

2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  try  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  to  do  that  at  the  time,  if  the 
Senator  will  so  request. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  patience 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  very  much. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fH.R.  2166  >  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954  to  provide  for  a  refimd  of  1974  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase  the 
investment  credit  and  the  surtax  exemp- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  pending  tax  bill. 
H.R.  2166,  by  changing  the  "V"  to  "IV" 
and  by  redesignating  subsequent  title 
numbers  accordingly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  just  a  change 
of  nimibers? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  INVITATIONS  RECEIVED 
FROM  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 
OR   PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 86. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  86 1  to  authorize  the  Senate  to  re- 
spond to  ofiRcial  invitations  received  from 
foreign  governments  or  parliamentary 
bodies  and  associations,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  as  amend- 
ed, was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  t'-,e  Senate 
is  authorized  t^  appoint  a.s  members  of  of- 
ficial Senate  delegations  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  necessary  to  respond 
to  Invitations  received  officially  from  foreign 
governments  or  parliamentary  bodies  and  as- 
sociations (incUidine  tv>e  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association)  during  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congress,  and  to  designate  the 
chairman  or  cochalrmen  of  said  delegations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  delegations, 
Including  staff  members  designated  by  the 
chairmen  to  assist  said  delegations,  shall  not 
exceed  $35,000  for  each  such  delegation,  and 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairmen  of  said  delegations. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  each  delegation  shall 
Include  such  special  expenses  a.s  the  chair- 
man may  deem  appropriate  to  carrv  out  the 
Durposes  of  this  resolution.  Including  reim- 
bursements to  any  agenov  of  the  Government 
for  (1)  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  each 
delegation.  (2)  compensation  (including 
overtime)  of  employees  officially  detailed  to 
each  delegation,  and  (3)  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  providing  appropriate 
hospitality  to  foreign  delegates. 


(c)  Each  member  or  employee  of  each 
delegation  shall  receive  subsistence  expenses 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  author- 
ized to  advance  funds  to  the  chairman  of 
each  delegation  In  the  same  manner  provided 
for  committees  of  the  Senate  under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  118.  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress, approved  June  22.  1949. 


INTERCHANGE  AND  RECEPTION  OP 
CERTAIN  FOREIGN  DIGNITARIES 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 91. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  91 )  relating  to  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  facilitating  the  interchange  and  recep- 
tion of  certain  foreign  dignitaries  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  on  the  date  on 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to.  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  8.  Res.  247,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  7,  1962,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  Interchange  and  recep- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  prominent  offi- 
cials of  Intergovernmental  organizations. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  fiscal  year  limitation  on  expenses  incurred 
under  such  S.  Res.  247  is  increased  to  $10,000. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
9:15  a.m.  tomorrow,  following  a  recess. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4592,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  agreement  on 
that  bill.  Rollcall  votes  will  occur  on 
amendments  thereto  during  the  morning 
and  early  afternoon,  with  a  final  vote 
on  the  measure  occurring  at  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

If  there  is  an  interim  between  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  debate  and  any 
votes  on  amendments  prior  to  the  hour  of 
2  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  cut  bill,  and  of 
course  will  immediately  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  cut  bill  after  the 
final  vote  at  2  p.m.  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill. 

Rollcall  votes  will  occur  throughout  the 
day  tomorrow,  and  the  Senate  may  ex- 
pect, I  would  assume,  another  long  ses- 
sion. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  15  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  8:28 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1975,  at  9:15  ajn. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    GROVER    COBB 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  17,  1975 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  last  Friday,  the  citizens  of  Great 
Bend,  Kans.,  and  people  throughout 
Kansas  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Grover  Cobb,  a  man  who  had 
become  a  legend  in  the  Kansas  broad- 
casting industry. 

Grover  Cobb's  personal  life  and  his 
career  in  the  broadcasting  industry  were 
such  that  he  touched  the  lives  of  many 
Kansans.  In  doing  so  he  not  only  enjoyed 
the  personal  friendship  and  admiration 
of  evei-yone  who  knew  him  but  also  was  a 
leader  in  his  chosen  field  and  truly  set 
an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

I  knew  Grover  Cobb  and  like  many 
others  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss  by 
his  untimely  death.  In  paying  tribute  to 
this  man,  Thad  M.'Sandstrom  of  WIBW 
Radio  and  TV,  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
his.  recently  broadcast  a  "memorial" 
tribute  to  Grover.  Thad  said  in  accurate 
and  eloquent  terms  what  Grover's  life 
meant  to  him,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to 
the  people  of  Kansas.  The  memorial 
tribute  follows: 

WIBW  EorroRiAL — Tribute  to  Grover  Cobb 
When  I  arrived  for  my  first  radio  Job  as  an 
announcer  at  KSAL  In  Sallna  in  1943,  the 
name  Grover  Cobb  was  a  legend.  Grover  had 
started  as  an  announcer  at  KSAL  In  1939 
whUe  a  student  at  Kansas  Wesleyan.  He  went 
off  to  fight  in  the  war,  but  the  folks  still 
talked  about  Grover  Cobb.  Later  while  I 
managed  KSEK  at  Pittsburgh,  Grover  was 
general  manager  of  KVOB  at  Great  Bend. 

In  1951,  Grover  Cobb  took  the  lead  In 
calling  together  a  group  of  Kansas  radio 
broadcasters  to  talk  about  the  need  to  form 
a  state  broadcasters  association.  The  rally- 
ing cry— broadcasts  of  KU  and  K-State  foot- 
ball and  basketball  games.  There  was  on  eco- 
nomically practical  way  In  1951  to  beam  a 
broadcast  from  Lawrence  or  Manhattan  to 
the  outreaches  of  Kansas  at  Pittsburg,  Great 
Bend.  Garden  City  and  Colby.  Everybody 
nodded  In  agreement  when  someone  said  we 
needed  to  make  Ben  Ludy.  General  Manager 
or  WIBW,  the  first  president  of  the  Kansas 
•Association  of  Radio  Broadcasters.  But  every- 
body knew  in  his  heart  that  the  first  presi- 
dent should  have  been  Grover  Cobb.  He  served 
as  president  later — putting  the  good  of  the 
aaociation  ahead  of  personal  goals. 

Orover  loved  life.  He  loved  the  broadcasting 
business.  He  loved  Kansas.  He  loved  hte  fam- 
ily—his  wife.  Pan.  and  seven  children — four 
boys  and  three  girU.  He  loved  sports,  too. 
Grover,  with  his  sidekick.  Bob  Hllgendorf, 
used  to  travel  all  over  the  nation  broadcast- 
ing the  NCAA  Basketball  Championships  on 
radio  whether  KU  or  K-State  played  or  not. 
weve  always  suspected  the  reason  was  not 
so  much  because  Grover  thought  the  folks 
m  Great  Bend  needed  to  hear  the  NCAA  finals 
as  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  games 
Grover's  interest  in  the  Kansas  broadcast- 
era  association  led  to  his  election  In  1964 
to  the  Board  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  He  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  1937.  Who  would  dream  that  a  radio 
broadcaster  from  a  small  town  of  Great  Bend 
<^»aBis.  would  rise  to  be  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  the  major  trade  association  of  the 
broadcast  industry — which  speaks  for  radio 
and  tel^Usion  .stitlons  large  and  email — as 
-.veil  as  for  all  the  majcr  networks?  Grover 
Cobb  did  Just  that. 

He  was  ixjred   away  from   Great  Bend  in 
1969  by  an  offer  from  the  Gannett  Company 
of   Rochester,   New    Ytrk.    to   manage    their 
broadcast  properties.  But  .sojn  the  NAB  beck- 
oned again,  ihe  call  of  service  to  the  broad- 
ca-st  industry  was  one  Grover  could  not  re- 
sist. Off  he  W3r.t  to  Washington  in  1971  where 
he  became  Serior  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Naticn^.l  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
He    was    t^.e    broadcasting    industry's    chief 
spokesmaii  on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  advocate  of 
free  broadcasting.  An  eiricient  orgar.izer,  he 
was  persuasive  and  effective.  If  he  had  been  a 
lawyer,  he  surely  would  have  been  another 
Perry  Mason  for  he  was  an  excellent  debater. 
If  he  had  been   a  preacher,  he  might  well 
have  been  a  Billy  Graham  for  he  had  the 
ability  to  hold  an  audience  with  his  speeches. 
The   name  Grover  Cobb  probably  doesn't 
mean   much   to  most  WIBW   listeners   and 
viewers.  But  to  the  men  and  women  at  the 
management  level  of  the  broadcast  industry, 
the  name  is  gospel.  Gro\er  had  a  history  of 
heart  attacks.  But  you   couldn't  hold  him 
down.  In  true  western  Kansas  style,  he  died 
with    his    boots    on    In    Washington    Friday 
morning.  He  was  53.  Grover  suffered  a  heart 
attack  while  attending  a  meeting  with  the 
Chairman   of   the   Federal   Communications 
Commission  discussing  deregulation  of  radio 
broadcasting.  Ironically,  one  of  those  at  the 
meeting  was  Dick  Painter,  a  broadcaster  from 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  who  used  to  work  for 
Grover  at  Great  Bend.  He  was  at  Grover's 
side  when  the  end  began.  They'll  bury  Grover 
Cobb  today  at  Great  Bend   Some  of  the  big- 
gest names  in  broadcast  management  from 
across  America  will  be  there.  The  industry  is 
going    to    miss    him.    Free    broadcasting    in 
America  will  be  there.  The  industry  is  going 
to  miss  him.  Free  Broadcasting  in  America 
is  better  today  because  of  the  things  Grover 
Cobb  stood  for  and  did. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  THE  GREAT 
REBATE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  17.  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  tax  reduction  bill  currently 
receiving  the  support  of  many,  perhaps 
most.  Members  of  Congress  argue  that 
such  a  tax  reduction  will  help  to  "prime 
the  pump"  of  the  economy.  It  Is  their 
thesis  that  returning  approximately 
$21.3  billion  in  tax  relief,  while  keep- 
ing spending  rates  at  least  at  current 
levels— and  probably  at  much  higher  lev- 
els— will  ease  our  economic  difficulties 
and  lift  us  out  of  our  current  dilemma 
of  concurrent  inflation  and  recession. 

This  approach  represents  a  fanciful 
economic  theory.  We  can  continue,  its 
advocates  argue,  to  spend  far  more  than 
we  have,  causing  an  artificial  Increase  in 
the  money  supply,  which  produces  infla- 
tion, while  producing  a  still  greater  im- 
balance through  tax  rebates,  and  never 
have  to  worry  about  the  consequences. 
According  to  this  notion,  we  will,  some- 


how, spend  out  way  out  of  both  recession 
and  inflation. 

All  of  this  may  appear  to  be  good  poli- 
tics for  the  moment,  but  it  is  disastrous 
economics. 

Discussing  the  proposals  now  before 
the  Congress,  Patrick  Buchanan  notes 
that: 

Under  the  House-enacted  bUl,  4.6  million 
Americans  would  be  dropped  from  the  tax 
rolls,  aiid  reassigned  to  the  expanding  army 
of  citizens  who  pay  nothing  In  federal  in- 
come taxes  for  the  broad  and  widening  array 
of  social  benefits  they  enjoy. 

Mr.  Buchanan  points  out  that: 
We  have  been  creating  a  new  class  In 
America,  a  vast  constituency  of  millions  with 
no  vested  interest  whatsoever  In  reducing 
the  programs  and  power  of  government  and 
every  incentive  to  support  its  continued 
growth. 

Congress  is  now  planning,  through  its 
tax  measure,  to  stifle  the  initiative  of 
business,  industry,  and  our  most  produc- 
tive individuals.  This  is  not  the  path  of 
economic  recovery.  It  it,  instead,  a  pre- 
scription for  economic  stagnation. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  this  connection, 
notes  that: 

The  1974  rebates  and  the  1975  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  for  individuals  were  restruc- 
tured completely  to  favor  the  lower  Income 
groups  .  .  .  The  accent  of  the  legislation  was 
shifted  away  from  savings  and  toward  con- 
sumption. As  for  the  most  productive  and 
successful  of  Americans  .  .  .  they  Were  left 
out  in  the  cold. 

I  Wish  to  share  Patrick  Buchanan's 
thoughtful  analysis,  "PoUtics  of  the 
Great  Rebate."  as  it  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  March  6,  1975.  with  mv 
colleagues  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  6.  1975] 

POLmCS    OF     THE     GREAT     REBATE 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Washington. — When  the  emergencv  tax  re- 
duction bill  arrives  on  the  Senate  floor,  per- 
haps the  phrase,  welfare  reform,  can  be  In- 
serted in  the  title.  For  the  redistribution  of 
wealth,  downward,  is  what  much  of  this  $21.3 
bllilon  worth  of  "tax  relief"  Is  about. 

Under  the  House-enacted  bUl.  4.6  mUUon 
Americans  would  be  dropped  from  the  tax 
rolls,  and  reassigned  to  that  expanding  army 
of  citizens  who  pay  nothing  in  federal  in- 
come taxes  for  the  broad  and  widening  array 
of  social  benefits  they  enjoy. 

We  have  been  creating  a  new  class  in 
America,  a  vast  constituency  of  millions  with 
no  vested  Interest  whatsoever  In  reducing  the 
programs  and  power  of  government,  and 
every  Incentive  to  support  its  continued 
growth.  The  poUtlcal  and  social  ramifications 
of  this  ongoing  process,  for  the  future  of  this 
Republic,  have  never  really  been  explored. 

In  the  final  rewrite  of  "the  tax  bill  In  the 
House.  It  was.  quite  evidently,  the  Ideology 
of  the  McGovern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  prevailed. 

The  "negative  Income  tax." — a  subsidy  for 
the  nontaxpaying  "working  poor"— which  the 
President  had  suggested,  was  seized  upon  and 
expanded.  The  recommended  cut  in  the  cor- 
porate tax  rate  from  48  per  cent  to  42  per 
cent  was  discarded. 

The  1974  rebates  and  the  1975  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  for  individuals  were  restruc- 
tured, completely,  to  favor  the  lower  income 
groups.  The  22  per  cent  oil  depletion  allow- 
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ance  w&s  repealed.  The  accent  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  shifted  away  from  savings  and  to- 
ward consumption. 

As  for  the  most  productive  and  successful 
of  Americans,  that  fifth  of  a  nation  which 
earns  more  than  $20,000  a  year,  they  were 
left  out  in  the  cold.  Their  rebates  will  be 
less  than  $200  and  the  tax  relief  recom- 
mended for  this  segment  of  society  is  by  far 
the  least  significant. 

Conscloiia  discrimination  against  the 
middle  class  faithfully  reflects  the  soak-the- 
rlch,  redistribute-the-wealth  philosophy  of 
the  national  Democrats.  But  does  it  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  economy?  Who  do  the 
Democrats  expect  to  buy  all  those  autos  and 
••big  ticket  items,"  the  backlogs  of  which 
have  caused  such  sweeping  unemployment 
in  the  working  class? 

President  Ford  had  a  better  idea.  His  pro- 
gram was  designed  with  a  dual  purpose: 
Protest  the  weak  from  the  impact  of  infia- 
tion  and  provide  the  productive  sectors  of 
society  with  the  stimulus  to  pull  us  all  out 
of  recession.  The  House  emphasized  the  first, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  second. 

The  saving  grace  of  the  House  package — 
In  terms  of  economic  incentives — is  the  $5.1 
billion  in  business  tax  relief.  But  even  here 
the  reforms  are  modest  or  misdirected. 

Doubling  to  $50,000  the  level  of  corporate 
income  taxed  at  22  per  cent  rather  than  48 
per  cent  is  a  nice  booster  shot  for  small 
business.  But  the  maximum  of  $6,500  In  tax 
relief  provided  a  single  corporation  is  of  major 
Importance  only  to  the  smallest  of  firms. 

As  for  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
which  the  House  Democratic  Caucus  literally 
ordered  onto  the  tax  bill,  this  is  not  an  issue 
on  which  liberal  Democrats  are  expected  to 
be  rational.  To  the  Left,  the  oU  industry  is 
the  prince  of  devils;  the  depletion  allow- 
ancp  the  means  by  which  it  works  its  will. 

Yet.  what  would  repeal  accomplish,  other 
than  transfer  $2.5  billion  of  potential  Invest- 
ment capital  out  of  the  energy  Industry  and 
into  the  U.  S.  Treasury? 

If  America  is  ever  to  become  independent 
of  foreign  oil,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
will  have  to  be  Invested  in  research,  explora- 
tion, production,  and  distribution.  For  rea- 
sons of  both  efficiency  and  political  principal. 
Republicans  should  prefer  that  this  enormous 
investment  be  directed  by  the  men  of  busi- 
ness, not  the  men  of  government.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem,  the  Ford  administration  has 
no  genuine  interest  In  sustaining  the  theo- 
logical position  of  the  House  caucus. 

Opportunity  beckons.  Surely,  the  President 
woiUd  prefer  to  see  that  tax  bill  rewrittcT 
closer  to  his  original  guidelines  and  purpose. 
The  oil  state  senators  have  promised  us  an 
'•extended  debate"  to  protect  their  half-cen- 
tury-old  depletion  allowance.  The  two  objec- 
tives are  not  mutually  exclusive;  per^aps  an 
accommodation,  beneficial  to  both,  and  its 
all,  can  be  reached. 


GOLD  STRIKE  IN  PENTAGON 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pn 
"extra"  S21.5  million  has  been  found  in 
U.S.  accounts  to  .send  military  aid  to 
Cambodia,  the  Ford  administration 
claimed  yesterday. 

I  must  say  that,  in  view  of  such  dili- 
gence, I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress pre.sent  the  "administration  of- 
ficials," anonymous  but  appreciated,  a 
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••finder's  fee"  so  that  they  will  be  en- 
couraged in  their  work.  We  need  their 
help  in  finding  money  to  cover  the  na- 
tional debt,  so  that  we  may  balance  the 
budget,  or  to  fund  Head  Start  ade- 
quately at  least. 

These  "anonymous  but  appreciated" 
public  servants  have  quite  a  history  in 
"finding"  unnoticed  and  unaccounted- 
for  moneys.  We  should  entrust  them  with 
this  responsibility  on  a  full-time  basis 
so  that  our  economic  crisis  can  be  solved. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
Art  Buchwalds  column  of  last  year: 
Gold  Strike  in  Pentagon 
(ByArt  Buchwald) 

It  received  hardly  a  mention  in  the  news- 
papers, but  the  Pentagon  last  week  Just 
happened  to  ••find"  $266  million  It  didn't 
know  it  had. 

It  seems  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  asked  for  $1.6  billion  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  but  Congress  had  voted  only  $1.2 
billion.  Instead  of  the  Pentagon  getting  up- 
set by  the  cut  in  funds  It  announced  that 
had  "found"  $266  million  which  could  make 
up  the  difference. 

How  did  the  Pentagon  find  the  money? 
It's  a  very  interesting  story. 

Two  weeks  ago  two  cleaning  women  in  the 
Pentagon  were  working  late  at  night  in  the 
basement  of  the  building.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  a  new  employee  and  she  opened  what 
she  thought  was  a  broom  closet.  Instead  of 
brooms  and  mops  she  saw  neatly  piled  stacks 
of  brand-new  $100  bills. 

"Henrietta,"  she  said  to  the  lady  she  was 
working  with,  "there  ain't  no  brooms  or  mops 
In  that  closet.  How  am  I  supposed  to  get  my 
work  done  when  all  they  keep  in  there  is 
money?" 

Henrietta  came  over  and  looked  in. 
"Heavens  to  Betsy,  you're  right.  They  expect 
us  to  clean  the  floors,  mop  the  halls  and  dust 
the  furniture,  and  they  don't  even  give  us 
the  tools  to  do  it  with.  Let's  find  the  super- 
visor." 

They  brought  the  supervisor  back.  He 
peered  into  the  closet  and  became  tingry.  "If 
I  told  them  once  I  told  them  a  100  times  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  see  in  broom  closets 
is  brooms.  I'm  going  to  get  the  duty  officer." 

The  duty  officer,  a  colonel,  was  asked  to 
come  to  the  basement.  When  he  showed  up 
he  couldn't  believe  his  eyes.  '•How  much 
money  do  you  think  there  is  in  that  closet?" 

'■  'Bout  $266  million,"  Henrietta  said.  "'Now 
v/hat  about  our  mops?" 

The  colonel  rushed  off  to  call  his  super- 
visor at  home.  '•General,  the  cleaning  women 
just  found  $266  million  in  a  broom  closet  in 
the  basement." 

The  general  was  furious.  "Why  are  you 
bothering  me  at  home  at  this  hour  about 
$266  million?  Turn  it  over  to  lost-and- 
found." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  colonel  said. 

The  next  day  the  lost-and-found  officer  put 
out  notices  on  all  the  bulletin  boards  in  the 
Pentagon  which  read:  ••If  anyone  has  lost 
$266  million  in  new  $100  bUls,  kindly  pick  It 
up  as  soon  as  possible  at  lost-and-found.  If 
the  money  is  not  claimed  within  the  week, 
it  will  be  turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese  Oovernment." 

Although  there  are  thousands  of  people 
working  at  the  Pentagon,  no  one  admitted  to 
owning  the  money.  This  caused  some  wUd 
speculation.  The  Army  said  the  Navy  had 
hidden  the  cash  in  the  broom  closet  so  they 
could  buy  an  extra  submarine  when  no  one 
was  looking.  The  Navy  said  the  Air  Force  had 
stashed  it  away  for  the  next  overrun  on  a 
new  Lockheed  cargo  plane. 

In  any  case,  no  one  claimed  the  cash  and 
it  was  turned  over  to  six  cadets  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Marine  Corps  who  were  returning 
to  Saigon  after  a  visit  to  Parrls  Island. 
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But  the  discovery  of  the  money  caused  a 
storm  at  the  Pentagon.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  in  a  very  tough  memo  to  all  personnel, 
said,  "There  will  bo  no  more  storing  of  un- 
accounted  funds  In  broom  closets. 

••These  closets  will  be  used  In  the  future 
solely  for  cleaning  utensUs.  If  there  is  one 
thing  I  will  not  stand  for  as  long  as  I  am 
Secretary  Ifs  a  dirty  Pentagon." 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  are  as  vital  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Missouri  as  ade- 
quate transportation,  Missouri  has 
prospered  largely  because  of  its  superior 
network  of  highway  rail,  air.  pipeline, 
and  waterway  transportation  facilities! 
All  communities  in  Missouri,  from 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  smallest  farm 
centers,  share  equally  in  the  good  things 
of  life,  because  of  the  unparalleled  trans- 
portation system  serving  the  American 
people  everywhere. 

Transportation  plays  a  significant  role 
In  virtually  every  facet  of  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  consumption  of 
goods.  While  the  contributions  of  trans- 
portation to  the  national  economic  well- 
being  take  precedence  over  othet  con- 
siderations, a  people's  political  and 
military  success  are  directly  related  to 
the  facilities  for  moving  people  and 
property  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Also,  good  transportation,  along  with 
efficient  communication,  makes  possible 
unity  and  cooperation  among  scattered 
peoples. 

Economic  factors  are  in  general  the 
m'ost  important  in  the  development  of  a 
nation's  transportation.  Commercial  and 
industrial  growth  stimulate  Invention 
and  iimovation  in  agriculture,  mining, 
and  manufacturing,  which  in  turn,  tend 
to  increase  demand  for  transportation. 
Mechanization  makes  possible  a  greater 
division  of  labor,  which  increases  pro- 
ductivity. Large  scale  production  becoms 
possible  if  extensive  markets  can  be 
developed;  this  calls  for  the  interacting 
effects  of  industrial  and  commercial 
progress. 

Transportation  is  both  a  cause  and  a 
result  of  an  advancing  society.  Especially 
in  modem  times,  transportation  develop- 
ment has  refiected  the  rate  of  advance 
of  a  country. 

Transportation  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  currents  of  history.  What 
nation  has  become  great  that  did  not 
give  major  attention  to  the  development 
of  transportation? 

Human  beings  have  demands,  both 
personal  and  collective,  that  can  be  satis- 
fied only  by  transportation  services. 

Solving  transportation  problems  of  the 
future  will  depend  largely  on  viewing 
transport  as  a  whole,  without  favoring 
one  from  the  other.  Also,  any  successful 
transportation  plans  and  policies  will 
need  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  broad 
economic  and  social  development  plan. 
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No  man  is  an  island  unto  himself  nor 
is  transportation,  but  rather  we  are  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other. 

Good  transportation  is  a  main  artery 
of  progress.  It  is  therefore  most  fitting 
that  we  salute  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  making  up  our  vast  transporta- 
tion systems  on  the  occasion  of  National 
Transportation  Week,  May  11  to  17, 
1975. 

National  Transportation  Week  is  a  na- 
tionwide project  of  Traffic  Clubs  Interna- 
tional, sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Defense  Transportation  Associ- 
ation, shipper  and  business  groups  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  to  focus 
attention  on  both  the  achievements  and 
the  challenges  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  and  other- 
wise help  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  for  its  capabilities 
and  objectives. 


DR.  PETER  TOMA 


HON.  ^B  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WTLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Peter  Toma,  a  respected  scientist  and  a 
member  of  my  constituency,  has  devoted 
19  years  of  his  life  to  the  creation  and 
realization  of  the  first  large-scale  uni- 
versal computer  translation  system.  This 
system  is  SYSTRAN.  It  adds  to  the  scien- 
tific prestige  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  places  this  country  ahead  of  all 
others  in  overcoming  language  barriers 
automatically.  Its  Russian-English  sys- 
tem has  been  used  by  our  Air  Force  daily 
since  1970  to  translate  Soviet  material: 
both  its  Russian-English  and  English- 
Russian  systems  will  play  important 
roles  during  the  forthcoming  Apollo- 
Soyuz  joint  space  maneuvers.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  are  still  working  on 
their  own  English-Russian  system,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
level  of  SYSTRAN,  the  U.S.  system. 

SYSTRAN  also  has  Chinese-English 
and  German-English  systems  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  Government  offi- 
cials and,  in  addition,  an  English-French 
system  which  is  bemg  considered  for  use 
by  a  private  contractor. 

As  head  of  a  small  business  concern, 
and  as  an  inventor.  Dr.  Peter  Toma  needs 
protection.  But  because  a  patent  appli- 
cation for  a  much  smaller  and  far  less 
complex  computer  program  was  denied— 
and  later  appealed  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  sustained  the  denial  be- 
cause of  the  simphcity  of  the  program— 
the  Patent  Office  denied  Dr.  Toma's  ap- 
PUcation,  despite  the  great  differences 
between  the  simple  program  which  set 
the  precedent  and  the  immense  complex 
of  programs  for  which  Dr.  Toma  seeks 
patent  protection. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reviewed  Dr.  Toma's  appli- 
cation and  recommended  against  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  7769  on  the  basis  of  the 
precedent  mentioned  earlier  and  on  the 
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patent  examiner's  Interpretation  of  35 
U.S.C.  101  and  35  U.S.C.  112.  Subse- 
quently. Dr.  Toma's  patent  attorney,  Mr. 
Bruce  Prout,  refuted  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  general  counsel  and  foimd 
numerous  instances  of  discrepancies  and 
misrepresentations  in  the  general  coun- 
sel's arguments :  for  example,  the  patent 
officer  had  withdrawn  his  objection  based 
on  35  U.S.C.  112.  In  addition,  the  general 
counsel  totally  overlooked  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals'  decision  in 
In  re  Knowlton.  178  USPQ4  486.  which 
did  allow  that  the  appellant's  computer 
program  was  patentable. 
Counsellor  Prout  concluded  that — 
It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  and 
call  not  only  the  Patent  Office's  attention  but 
the  Court's  attention  to  the  express  language 
of  35  U.S.C.  100,  101,  which  authorize  patents 
for  a  "new  and  useful — machine"  and  a  '•new 
use  of  a  known — machine"  which  would 
clearly  encompass  a  program  method  for  op- 
erating a  computer  machine. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  re- 
flects the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  in  the  precedent-setting 
case  referred  to  earUer.  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  in  his  summary,  concluded  with 
the  words: 

The  technological  problems  tendered  in 
many  briefs  before  us  indicate  to  us  that 
considered  action  by  the  Congress  is  needed. 


TENNESSEE  RIVER  VALLEY  ASSOCI- 
ATION BACKS  NUCLEAR  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  River  Valley  Association, 
composed  of  business,  civic,  and  power 
distributor  leaders  from  throughout  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  has  annoimced  its  sup- 
port of  nuclear  power  development. 

Certainly  the  support  of  this  distin- 
guished and  influential  group  is  vitally 
imi)ortant,  and  because  of  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  this  most  important  matter, 
I  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Re- 
porter Nat  Caldwell  in  the  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Tennessean: 

River  Group  Backs  N-Plant  at  Hartsville 
(By  Nat  Caldwell) 

The  Tennessee  River  Valley  Association 
yesterday  approved  TVA's  Hartsville  nuclear 
plant.  In  particular,  and  TVA's  program  for 
building  17  nuclear  plants,  in  general. 

The  association,  a  valleywide  business, 
civic,  and  power  distributors'  group,  whose 
chief  goal  Is  industrial  development,  held  its 
quarterly  meeting  here  yesterday  and  Mon- 
day. 

The  pro-Hartsville  nuclear  plant  resolution 
was  sponsored  by  two  electric  cooperative 
managers,  Charles  Stewart,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  and  Louis  Wise,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Because  several  supporters  of  their  posi- 
tion and  several  who  urged  caution  in  the 
nuclear  advance  sought  an  amendment 
urging  a  speed  up  in  cocJ  research  and  en- 
couragement of  coal  mine  expansion,  the 
sponsors  agreed  to  leave  a  final  drafting  of 
both  positions  to  the  association's  executive 
committee. 
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Al  Smith,  Russellville,  Ky.,  publisher,  and 
Ralph  Minor,  Virginia  cooperative  manager, 
both  urged  that  expedited  research  on  coal 
gasification,  liquefaction,  and  MHD  be  speed- 
ed up  to  ofTer  alternatives  to  nuclear  power. 

On  Monday  night,  John  Selgenthaler.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tennessean,  had  warned  the 
group  that  all  the  answers  on  nuclear  power 
are  not  in  yet.  He  said : 

••I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  all  of  the  an- 
swers that  the  T\'A  board  has  offered  to  ques- 
tions raised  by  some  nuclear  scientists  as  to 
the  safety  of  radioactive  waste  materials, 
transportation  of  nuclear  fuels,  or  the  pros- 
pects of  a  so-caUed  class  nine  accident." 

The  publisher  said  that  "this  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  answers  to  be  found  .  .  .  the 
developing  technology  may  provide  adequate 
answers." 

Selgenthaler  continued : 

"As  a  representative  of  the  press,  this  Is 
one  area  where  I  intend  to  continue  to  ques- 
tion .  .  .  because  the  destructive  power  of 
nuclear  energy  is  well  known  .  .  .  Just  as  its 
constructive  uses  may  be  boimdless." 

The  association  president,  Tom  Green, 
president  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
NashviUe,  said  that  he  considered  that — 
from  now  on — the  group's  chief  goal  shovild 
be  developing  the  Tennessee  VaUey  into  the 
energy  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Green  Insisted  that  the  odds  "are  very 
good  that  the  people  and  their  Institutions 
are  capable  of  achieving  this  goal,  if  they  will 
get  in  step  and  work  toward  It." 


'SPIRIT  OF  '76' 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NZW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  pleased  to  have  conducted  a  contest 
for  high  school  seniors  hi  the  26th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Spirit  of  '76"  and  what  it  means  to  them 
as  citizens. 

Because  of  the  intense  feeling  of  pride 
that  these  essays  exhibit  for  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Nation  in  the  200  years  since 
our  Nation  was  founded,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  submit  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues, three  essays  which  won  honor- 
able mention  in  the  contest.  These  essays 
were  written  by  Calvin  Mendelsohn  of 
the  senior  class  of  Nanuet  Senior  High 
School,  Nanuet,  N.Y. :  Kerry  Ann  Metzler 
of  the  senior  class  of  Marlboro  Central 
High  School,  Marlboro,  N.Y.:  and  David 
Ehrman  of  the  senior  class  of  Suffem 
High  School,  Suffem,  N.Y.  The  essays 
follow : 

Otni  Nation's  Bicentennial 
(By  Calvin  Mendelsohn) 

Ten  score  years  ago,  the  founders  of  our 
land  wrested  power  from  their  colonial  rulers 
through  revolution.  The  principal  aim  of  this 
revolution  was  to  establish  a  working  democ- 
racy in  which  the  average  citizen  could  exist 
with  minimal  Interference  from  the  govern- 
ment. To  Insure  this,  freedoms  of  press, 
speech,  and  religion  were  assimilated  Into 
our  government  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Those  freedoms  guaranteed  above  served  as 
an  Impetus  for  Immigrants  to  flock  to  our 
shores.  Those  who  came  valued  personal  free- 
dom over  the  realities  of  an  Immobile  hier- 
archy In  Europe.  They  strove  hard  to  pre- 
serve that  freedom  which  we  hold  so  dear  by 
bearing  hardships  such  as  climatic  extremes, 
crop  failures,  and  economic  hard  times. 

And  our  democracy  flourished.  Those  who 
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came  learned  that  they  actually  crtul'i  in- 
fluence governmental  decisions  and  uouM  be 
listened  to  if  they  suggeFted  governmnetal 
reform  in  our  system.  Our  citizens  learned 
how  to  effect  change  through  direct  par- 
ticipation in  government. 

It  is  through  the  implementation  of  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  freedoms  that  our 
nation  stands  today.  This  tradition  of  free 
participation  In  government  must  continue. 
if  we  are  to  successfully  handle  the  urgent 
economic  problems  of  today.  Only  by  putting 
our  minds  together  therefore,  will  our  nation 
be  self-sufficient  and  truly  prosperous.  By 
doing  this,  we  will  secure  the  future  and 
self-esteem  of  our  glorious  democracy,  on 
the  dawn  of  our  nation's  bicentennial. 


SpiRir  OP  '76 
(By  Kerry  Ann  Metzler) 

America's  Bicenteaial  means  many  things 
to  me,  but  most  outstanding  is  the  phenom- 
enal rate  that  our  country  has  grown  in 
200  years.  We  have  managed  to  maintain 
a  level  of  growth  and  achievement  second  to 
none.  This  is  proof  positive  that  our  system 
of  goven:ment  not  only  works  but  works 
well. 

Tl-e  most  important  reason  for  success  was 
a  democratic  government  set  up  "by  the  peo- 
ple". The  BUI  of  Rights  was  the  key 
ingredient  needed  to  spur  growth  in  our 
young  land.  The  gDvernment  granted  certain 
inalienable  rights  to  all  citizens,  and  this 
inspired  them  to  rise  to  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. Ti:is  benefited  not  only  the  Individual 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  reason  for  the  United  States 
attaining  its  present  world  position. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  not  to  be  re- 
pressed or  enslaved  as  many  peoples  of 
the  world  were  ( and  still  are ) .  Instead,  our 
resources,  both  physical  and  meiital.  were 
tapped  to  the  fullest  by  one  driving  force — 
freedom.  It  was  this  inherent  need  for  free- 
dom that  brought  about  the  colonization  of 
America,  and  it  continues  as  the  dominant 
factor  In  our  lives  today. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  must  not 
be  content  to  stand  still  and  become  com- 
placent. Our  forefathers  set  an  example  for 
us  to  follow.  Hard  work,  long  hours,  sacri- 
fices— these  are  all  words  we  hear  today  and 
we  complain.  If  we  all  pull  together  we 
will  be  able  to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
with  pride.  We  should  all  realize  that  growth 
is  the  key  to  success,  and  success  is  attained 
through  good  government. 

Sprit  or  '76 
(By  David  Ehrman) 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  the  con- 
cept of  democracy — with  liberty  and  jvjstice 
for  all.  There  Is  a  gap  between  the  concept 
and  its  fulfillment.  But  it  Is  Important  to 
realize  that  we're  progressing  along  these 
lines.  Throughout  our  history  Americans 
have  strived  for  a  society  characterized  by 
liberty  and  justice.  The  trend  of  American 
social  change  definitely  shows  us  how  society 
and  goverment  have  been  improved,  with 
more  Freedom  and  responsibility  delegated 
to  the  people.  This  trend  is  Illustrated  by 
Constitutional  Amendments. 

This  progressive  trend,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions, have  ingrained  in  Americans  a 
great  sense  of  moral  ethics.  There  are  few 
governments  that  when  confronted  with  a 
crisis  like  Watergate,  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
resolve  the  problem  with  integrity  and  hon- 
esty prevelant,  America  staimchly  defends 
what  is  right,  while  lesser  nations  bow  to 
economic  pressures. 

As  our  Bicentennial  approaches,  Americans 
can  look  at  themselves  and  see  a  great  na- 
tion. One  that  has  remained  true  to  It's  orig- 
inal Ideals.  Today  times  are  turbulent  as 
they've  ever  been.  People  the  world  over  are 
giving  up  hope.  But  Americans  believe  In 
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democracr.  which  places  importance  on  in- 
dividuals, and  is  characterized  by  cohesive 
groups  and  personal  relationships.  This  has 
helped  Americans  respond  better  than  other 
peoples  in  the  past.  Today  we  have  people  of 
all  races  working  to  continue  our  progressive 
trend.  They  have  the  ingredients  It  takes  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  In  our  world. 
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A  CASE  AGAINST  TAMPERING  WITH 
TAX  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Grady  L. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  distinguished  treasurer  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  over  8 
years,  is  well  known  for  his  acute  under- 
standing of  the  financial  complexities  of 
the  federal  system  of  government.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  fight  against 
tampering  with  or  destroying  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  State  and  municipal 
bonds,  an  issue  which  has  come  up  re- 
peatedly in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  periodic  consideration  of 
general  tax  reform  legislation.  In  the 
January  1,  1975,  edition  of  the  Munici- 
pal Finance  OfiBcers  Association's  Spe- 
cial Bulletin,  Mr.  Patterson  compiled 
some  convincing  constitutional  and  prac- 
tical arguments  against  the  modification, 
alteration  or  destruction  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  State  and  municipal  bond.s. 
The  entire  article,  which  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  is  available  from  my  ofiBce.  In 
view  of  the  tax  hearings  coming  up  this 
summer,  however,  I  think  it  appropriate 
and  worthwhile  to  share  Mr.  Patterson's 
well-reasoned  conclusions  with  my 
colleagues. 

A  Case  Against  Tampering  With  Tax 

Exemption 

(By  Grady  T.  Patterson.  Jr.) 

conclusions 

In  conclusion,  the  legal  basis  for  the  tax 
exemption  of  Interest  paid  on  state,  munici- 
pal and  political  subdivision  bonds  is  an- 
chored In  the  bedrock  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  This  legal  principle  has  been 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  since 
the  early  beginning  of  this  Republic  (ilfc- 
Culloch  V.  Maryland,  1819)  and  has  been 
enunciated  often  times  over  the  years  since 
then.  The  principle  is  interwoven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  record  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
the  16th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion is  clear  and  convincing  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  Congress  was  not  given  new 
authority  to  tamper  with  the  tax  exemption 
of  state  and  municipal  bonds.  Indeed,  the 
overriding,  compelling  conclusions  by  almost 
all  who  spoke  to  the  issue  shows  that  tax 
exemption  was  not  to  be  altered,  modified  or 
destroyed  (by  the  16th  Amendment).  Any 
optional  or  voluntary  taxable  bond  arrange- 
ment would  do  violence  to  the  same  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  very  hecirt  of  the 
issue  Is  sovereignty  and  separation  of  pow- 
ers. It  cannot  be  mandatorily  taken  away 
by  Congress.  Neither  can  It  be  optionally  or 
voluntarily  bau-tered  away  In  the  form  of  a 
federal  subsidy. 

Thus,  any  alteration,  modification  or  tam- 
pering with  tax  exemption  will  be  met  Im- 
mediately by  court  challenge  which  will 
cause  chaos  In  the  bond  market  for  an 'ex- 
tended period  of  time.  There  Is  no  showing 


of  a  need  to  broaden  the  municipal  bond 
market.  Indeed,  the  record  of  bond  sales  over 
recent  years  Indicates  municipal  bond  sales 
have  decreased. 

Taxes  will  be  Increased  under  any  taxable 
bond  arrangement,  either  at  the  state  level 
or  the  national  level.  This  fact  Is  blandly 
brushed  aside  by  the  proponents  of  a  tax- 
able  bond.  There  Is  no  way  to  make  a  tax 
exempt  bond  taxable  without  Increasing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Even  proponents  of  a 
taxable  bond  admit  that  the  subsidy  arrange- 
ment would  cost  the  taxpayers  more  In  In- 
terest payments  than  It  would  recover  In 
taxes  on  the  proposed  taxable   Interest. 

Actions  of  the  past  are  best  Indications  of 
the  future,  and  one  only  has  to  recall  any 
federal  program  to  visualize  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  do  with  an  interest 
subsidy  on  a  dual  coupon  arrangement.  The 
very  life  blood  of  the  several  states  would  be 
strangled  and  the  states  would  be  reduced  to 
federal  districts  comparable  to  those  which 
exist  in  Prance  and  other  nations. 

Among  the  greatest  threats  of  all  would  be 
the  threat  of  repeal  of  a  taxable  bond  ar- 
rangement, or  Interest  subsidy.  There  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  a  subsequent  (Congress 
from  repealing  a  subsidy  established  by  a 
former  Congress,  or  if  the  subsidy  payouts 
should  far  exceed  the  expectations  of  Con- 
gress, It  [Congress]  could  place  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  out, 
which  would  then  bring  on  delays  in  issuing 
state  bonds,  as  well  as  priority  determina- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government  and  many 
other  problems. 

There  Is  nothing  evil  or  wrong  with  com- 
mercial banks,  property  and  casualty  com- 
panies and  Individuals  buying  municipal 
bonds.  State  and  municipal  bonds  are  Issued 
for  desirable,  legitimate  and  worthwhile  pub- 
lic purposes.  Commercial  banks  are  super- 
vised In  the  public  Interest.  What  Is  wrong 
with  Institutions  chartered  In  the  public  In- 
terest buying  securities  and  bonds  Issued  by 
public  entitles  In  the  public  interest  in  a  free 
enterprise  and  open  marketing  system? 

We  have  a  free  enterprise  and  open  munici- 
pal bond  marketing  system  which  Is  working 
very  well  and  has  worked  very  well  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  I  vigorously  reject 
efforts  by  a  few  persons  continually  attempt- 
ing to  brainwash  the  Congress  and  the  public 
Into  believing  that  Congress  should  tamper 
with  tax  exemption  and  destroy  It.  As  I  told 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  on  April  2.  1973, 
•Frankly,  I  do  not  want  the  Congress  to  do 
us  any  favors.  We  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  public  securities  marketing  proce- 
dures. Most  people  come  here  and  appear  be- 
fore your  Committee  wanting  something.  We 
do  not  want  a  thing.  We  just  want  to  be  left 
alone." 


CARGO  THEFT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  now  I  have  been  closely  studying 
the  vast  impact  that  cargo  theft  has  on 
the  American  public.  Businesses  involved 
in  transportation,  and  ultimately,  the 
consumer,  have  had  to  pay  billions  over 
the  years  because  of  this  continuing 
plague. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  for  all  groups 
involved — the  industry,  the  unions,  the 
Congress.  The  only  side  which  seems  to 
be  doing  an  admirable  job  in  dealing 
with  cargo  theft  are  the  thieves,  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Nation's  greatest  prof- 
iteers, organized  crime. 

Hopefully  the  94th  Congress  will  come 
up  with  viable  legislation  which  can  re- 
duce the  tremendous  losses  caused  by 
these  culprits  who  prey  upon  the  trans- 
portation industry.  It  is  long  overdue. 
IX)T  has  turned  away  from  action.  The 
rXDT  and  Justice  are  delaying  and  post- 
poning. 

An  Associated  Press  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  describes  how  this  In- 
sidious practice  works,  and  I  insert  it  In 
the  Record. 

Hijack  Centers  Trucks  in  Greatest  Danger 

in  New  York.  New  Jersey 

(By  Joseph  Dl  Leo) 

A  quarter-mile  off  Route  28  In  Somervllle, 
N.J.,  a  truck-driver  from  Port  Lee  Is  chained 
to  a  tree.  He's  hungry  and  cold.  His  rig, 
loaded  with  whisky  from  a  ship  docked  In 
Hoboken,  has  been  stolen. 

They  grabbed  him  on  Route  440  In  Ba- 
yonne.  Three  guys.  One  of  them,  the  gun- 
man, had  Jumped  onto  the  running  board 
of  his  rig  and  ordered  him  to  stop.  Then 
they  took  the  driver  to  Somervllle  and 
chained  him  to  the  tree.  It  was  midwinter 
and  very  cold,  but  the  driver  survived. 

The  Bayonne  hijacking  Is  just  one  of  nearly 
50  in  New  Jersey  In  the  last  two  years.  The 
FBI  calls  hijacking  one  of  the  major  federal 
crimes  In  New  Jersey,  a  trucking  corridor 
state  between  the  business  and  Industrial 
centers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

"Hijacking  In  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area  is  worse  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,"  an  FBI  spokesman  said.  "This  Is 
because  of  the  volume  of  trucking  and  the 
number  of  trucking  outlets.  Hijackings  don't 
occur  too  often  In  places  like  Alabama.  But 
here,  with  all  the  trucks  on  the  road,  a  hi- 
jacked trailer  can  be  hauled  away  In  traffic 
without  being  noticed." 

The  spokesman  said  the  FBI  does  not 
compile  a  dollar  figure  on  the  amounts  hi- 
jacked, but  noted  that  thieves  stole  175 
parked  trailers  in  the  past  two  years  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hijacks. 

According  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  hijacking  and  truck  pilferage 
losses  for  700  major  carriers  In  the  country 
totaled  $6.4  million  in  1973. 

Many  times,  a  hijacking  begins  on  the 
street,  with  nonprofessional  thieves  the  po- 
lice call  "cowboys."  They  hang  around  pool- 
rooms and  bars,  waiting  for  a  job.  Often 
employment  comes  from  another  cowboy  with 
Information  about  a  valuable  load  being 
shipped  some'.vhere. 

Then  there  are  others,  semiprofesslonals 
or  men  connected  with  organized  crime.  They 
make  it  their  business  to  know  which  rig 
Is  carrying  Chlvas  Regal  or  color  television 
sets,  what  time  It  is  due  to  depart  or  arrive 
at  the  terminal  and  where  the  driver  stops 
forbreakf?^t. 

"They  have  to  have  some  sort  of  connec- 
tions— sn  inside  man — to  pull  a  successful 
hljac5:ing."  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  Harbor.  "And 
thev  have  to  have  a  place  to  get  rid  of  the 
stuff." 

The  hijackings  in  New  Jersey  generally 
follow  a  pattern:  The  truck  driver  Is  pulled 
over,  usually  at  gunpoint,  and  ushered  to  a 
waiting  car.  Sometimes  he's  locked  In  the 
trunk.  The  gunman  then  takes  the  rl?  while 
one  or  two  confederates  drive  the  trucker 
around  the  countryside  and  eventually  drop 
him  off.  Sometimes  the  driver  Is  tied  to  a 
tree  or  left  naked.  Rarely  Is  he  hurt. 

"Most  hijackers  will  take  the  driver's  li- 
cense and  threaten  to  kill  him,  because  they 
know  his  name  and  address.  If  he  calls  the 
police  too  soon,"  Chief  of  Detectives  Martin 
Greenberg  of  Hudson  County  said. 

One  New  Jersey  trucking  Industry  spokes- 
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man  said  some  firms  are  having  difficulty 
obtaining  Insurance  because  of  hijacking  and 
pilferage.  ICC  regulations  require  all  common 
carriers  to  have  cargo  insurance. 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Truck- 
ing Association  in  Washington  said:  "I  don't 
know  of  any  companies  that  have  complained 
because  of  an  extraordinary  high  cost  for 
car^o  Insurance."  He  said  firms  paying  high 
premiums  might  not  want  to  talk  about  it 
because  it  might  lead  shippers  to  believe 
they  were  not  security  conscious. 

Some  trucking  firms  say  they  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  beef  up  security. 

John  Mazzel,  security  chief  for  Transcon 
Lines,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  truckers, 
said  companies  now  send  valuable  loads  with 
an  armed  escort. 

"Usually,  It  will  be  one  or  two  men  fol- 
lowing the  truck  In  a  car,"  Mazzel  said,  not- 
ing the  escorts  often  carry  shotguns.  He  said 
some  firms  use  off-duty  policemen  or  private 
detectives  as  escorts. 

An  American  Trucking  Association  spokes- 
man in  Washington  says  the  security  tech- 
nique depends  on  the  load  and  Its  value. 

"For  Instance,  with  distilled  spirits,  ciga- 
rettes, electric  razors,  televisions,  many  com- 
panies require  the  driver  to  check  In  with 
them  periodically  when  he's  In  a  major  met- 
ropolitan area,"  the  spokesman  said.  "The 
finished  garment  carriers  have  alarms  in  the 
trailer  which  go  off  when  the  traUer  Is 
opened. 

"Another  system  that  frankly  we're  trying 
to  promote  Is  the  use  of  roof-top  numbers 
that  would  Identify  each  trailer.  This  would 
facilitate  Identification  from  police  helicop- 
ters." 

Even  with  such  strict  security,  hijackings 
occur  frequently  In  New  Jersey.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  Waterfront  Commission  said  a 
load  of  whiskey  recently  was  hijacked  on 
Route  22  near  Plalnfleld  despite  the  fact  It 
was  part  of  a  three-truck  convoy  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  armed  escort. 

"Someone  In  a  car  cut  off  the  escort  ve- 
hicle, forcing  It  to  catch  a  red  light,"  he 
said.  "Then  someone  hijacked  the  third  truck 
and  drove  It  around  a  corner  while  the  two 
other  trucks  were  rounding  a  curve." 

An  FBI  spokesman  tells  a  story  about  a 
botched-up  hijacking  by  a  group  of  Inept 
cowboys.  The  thieves  helsted  a  truck  loaded 
with  magazines  and  had  no  place  to  fence 
them.  Poor  plEuinlng. 

"Usually  the  hijackers  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  a  load  before  they  steal  It," 
said  J.  Wtaiace  LaPrade,  head  of  the  FBI  In 
New  Jersey. 

LaPrade  said  that  usually  there  Is  a  mar- 
ket for  anything  that  Is  hijacked.  He  said 
that  hijackers  prefer  to  sell  their  "swag,"  or 
hijacked  goods.  In  bulk  lots,  often  to  retail 
stores  or  professional  people  who  need  the 
particular  goods. 

For  example,  according  to  one  police 
source,  a  load  of  X-ray  film  hijacked  In  New 
Jersey  recently  was  peddled  to  a  handful  of 
doctors.  Chief  Greenberg  said  would-be  hi- 
jackers, many  with  Inside  Information,  look 
for  merchandise  that  Is  In  scarce  supply  or 
selling  at  high  prices  at  legitimate  retaU  out- 
lets. 

"At  one  time,  a  major  Item  was  meat," 
Greenberg  said.  "Now  sugar  is  popular,  and 
often  the  hijackers  sell  It  directly  to  baker- 
ies." A  year  apo.  It  was  gasoline,  he  said. 

LaPrade  said  some  fast-moving  items  are 
standard.  These  Include  whisky,  cigarettes, 
clothing,  metals  that  can  be  melted  down! 
antifreeze  and  toys. 

Other  Items  fluctuate  In  popularity.  A  hot 
Item  In  New  Jersey  this  winter,  according  to 
police.  Is  the  pocket  calculator.  Another  is 
the  digital  clock  radio. 

Once  a  load  Is  hijacked.  It  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  trailer,  stored  In  a  ware- 
house or  sold  to  a  fence. 

Items  such  as  television  sets  can  be  stored 
until  all  are  fenced  or  sold  at  the  expected 
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price.  Perishable  stuff,  such  as  food,  must  be 
sold  quickly. 

Sometimes  the  swag  is  peddled  through 
fences,  who  have  a  regular  flow  of  stolen 
merchandise,  along  with  a  list  of  regular  cus- 
tomers. Some  New  Jersey  fencss  even  take 
orders  and  operate  their  own  retaU  stores.; 
In  one  such  place  in  Jersey  City,  toothpaste^ 
sell  for  25  cents,  color  TVs  for  $250,  cigarettes 
for  $3  and  a  bar  of  soap  for  a  nickel. 

You  name  it  these  stores  have  it,  or  can 
get  It:  shoes,  coats,  umbrellas,  electric  mix- 
ers, toasters,  television  sets,  tennis  racquets 
and  socks. 

The  swag  also  Is  peddled  through  social 
clubs  and  fraternal  organizations,  where  the 
members — who  are  tight-lipped  about  inter- 
nal matters — get  first  crack  at  It. 

"Once  the  stuffs  sold.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace,"  LaPrade  said.  He  said  that  many  ship- 
ments carry  serial  numbers  only  on  bulk  lots. 


VETERANS     DAY    AND     MEMORIAL 
DAY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  nX>RIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  BUREE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  am  today  introducing  two  bills — one 
to  retain  May  30  as  Memorial  Day,  and 
the  other  will  designate  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, of  each  year,  as  Veterans  Day. 

Since  1968,  when  the  Monday  holiday 
law  was  passed,  I  have  endeavored  to 
restore  these  holidays,  which  are  slgnlfl- 
can  to  many,  many,  Americans  to  the 
dates  as  they  were  originally  namely — 
May  30  as  Memorial  Day  and  November 

II  as  Armistice  Day  or  Veterans  Day. 
For  many  years  we  celebrated  these  2 

days  with  solemn  observances  with  our 
veterans  organizations.  Somehow  how- 
ever, the  changing  of  these  dates  took 
something  away  from  the  spirit  and  rea- 
son for  the  observance  of  these  dajrs.  Our 
young  people  are  seldom  taught  what 
these  dates  stand  for.  or  when  they  are 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand  how 
then,  the  Congress  could  change  them 
Every  child  knows  his  birth  date  and  he 
knows  It  cannot  be  shifted.  That  is  a  holi- 
day and  celebration  he  can  count  on  an- 
nually. We  used  to  be  able  to  count  on 
Memorial  Day  being  May  30,  and  Vet- 
erans Day  being  November  11.  but  now 
each  year  we  have  to  consult  a  calendar 
to  figure  out  what  Monday  these  days 
will  be  observed. 

Currently  there  are  41  States,  includ- 
ing Florida,  which  celebrate  Veterans 
Day  on  November  11  despite  the  Federal 
Monday  holiday  law.  This  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  majority  of  our  people  do 
not  like  the  redesignation  of  Veterans 
Day.  As  a  veteran  I  can  understand  this. 

The  American  Legion  and  other  vet- 
erans organizations  have  been  urging  for 
years  that  these  2  days  be  restored  to 
their  proper  dates. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  time  that 
we  take  affirmative  action  to  restore 
meaning  to  these  two  holidays  and  re- 
turn them  to  their  original  dates.  No- 
vember 1 1  is  a  day  both  unique  in  history 
and  appropriate  for  honoring  the  Amer- 
icans who  have  sei-ved  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices in  defense  of  freedom  around  the 
world.  It  was  selected  as  Veterans  Day, 
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because  it  was  at  the  11th  hour  of  the 
nth  day  of  the  11th  month  in  1918  that 
the  armistice  was  signed  which  ended 
World  War  I. 

The  Monday  holiday  law  did  not 
change  Christmas  from  December  25  or 
Thanksgiving  from  the  last  Thursday  in 
November,  and  it  should  not  have 
changed  these  2  days  sacred  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  fought  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life. 


•CAP'N  BOB'  GRAY  PASSES  AT  AGE 
OF  93;  SERVED  IN  FLORIDA  CABI- 
NET 31  YEARS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  statesman  has  passed 
from  our  midst.  R.  A.  "Cap'n  Bob"  Gray 
died  last  Thursday  at  the  age  of  93. 

A  distinguished  journalist  as  a  young 
man,  he  was  to  serve  as  Seci-etary  of 
State  for  Florida  for  31  years.  I  came  to 
know  this  gentleman  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  Legislature  for  two 
terms.  If  there  were  two  things  for  which 
I  will  remember  him  always,  they  were 
his  love  of  his  fellow  man  and  his 
integrity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  served 
in  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Park  Tram- 
mell  at  one  time. 

The  hearts  of  all  Floridians  are  sad- 
dened at  his  passing.  I  can  only  add  that 
my  life  has  been  brightened  by  the  many 
letters  he  wrote  to  me,  even  during  these 
past  few  years.  He  was  a  thoughtful  gen- 
tleman and  all  of  us  who  knew  him  will 
never  forget  his  example. 

As  a  further  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished gentleman,  I  would  like  to  add 
the  following  story  from  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  of  March  13,  1975. 

R.  A.  Orat,  Ex-Official,  Dead  at  93 

R.  A.  "Cap'n  Bob"  Gray,  93,  died  at  2  a.m. 
today  at  Tallahassee  Memorial  Hospital  after 
a  brief  Illness. 

Gray  was  secretary  of  state  for  31  years, 
from  1930  to  1961  when  he  retired.  He  had 
held  the  post  longer  than  any  other  secre- 
tary. 

On  learning  of  his  death,  former  Gov.  Mil- 
lard Caldwell,  with  whom  Gray  had  served 
on  the  Cabinet,  commented:  "Cap'n  Bob  can 
be  regarded  as  a  first  class  citizen.  He  did  a 
good  Job,  he  was  always  dependable.  He  was 
a  fine  public  servant." 

Gray  was  bom  In  1882  on  the  Gaines 
Plantation  In  Grady  County,  near  the 
Georgia-Florida  line,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

N^Tien  he  was  six  months  old.  his  parents, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gray,  moved  to 
Florida  where  hU  father  preached  In  several 
communities  In  Wakulla,  Gadsden  and  Lib- 
erty counties. 

Captain  Bob  atended  school  in  a  one-room, 
log-schoolhouse.  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
later  he  would  recaU.  "We  moved  around  a 
loti  usually  around  Chrtetmaa.  In  the  new 
place,  the  books  were  different.  My  father 
would  say  It  cost  so  much  to  move  we 
couldn't  afford  the  be  jks  right  then.  I  had 
to  study  looking  over  my  deskmate's 
shoulder." 

Gray's  political  career  began  early  as  a 
clerk  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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In  the  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature In  1911  from  hU  home  county  of 
Gadsden. 

During  his  first  session  he  sponsored  the 
uniform  textbook  bill  which  became  law  and 
is  still  on  the  books. 

Later  became  secretary  to  U.S.  Sen.  Park 
Trammell  from  Florida  and  attended  George- 
town University  Law  School  while  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

He  held  numerous  honorary  degrees  and 
titles,  including  LLD.  A  descendent  of  ClvU 
War  heroes,  he  was  a  captain  In  the  army  In 
World  War  I,  and  was  married  to  the  late 
Grace  Mullins  of  Bartow.  She  died  In  1955. 

Gray  was  a  Mason,  having  taken  both  York 
Rite  and  Scottish  Rite  degrees,  and  a  member 
of  the  Shrine.  He  was  Past  Master  of  Jackson 
Lodge  No.  1,  and  a  member  of  the  Elks, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  Grotto'  Moose, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Order  of  Eastern 
Star  where  he  served  as  Worthy  Grand  Pa- 
tron. 

He  was  a  Methodist  and  served  on  the  of- 
ficial Board  of  his  Church  for  40  years.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  College  In  Macon 
and  served  as  Chancellor  of  Florida  Southern 
College  in  Lakeland.  * 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Tallahas- 
see Rotary  Club  and  a  past  president.  He  was 
executive  chairman  of  the  Tallahassee  Cen- 
tennial in  1924. 

July  30,  1972  was  celebrated  as  "R.  A.  Gray 
Day"  In  Tallahassee,  honoring  more  than  60 
years  of  service  to  the  city  and  state. 

Survivors  include  several  nephews  and 
their  families.  Funeral  services  are  set  for 
2  p.m.  Saturday  at  Trinity  Methodist  Church 
with  burial  in  Oakland  Cemetery.  Officiating 
will  be  the  Rev.  Ed  Norman  of  Trinity  and 
Dr.  Ed  Hartz  of  Florida  State  University, 
Culley  and  Sons  Funeral  Home  Is  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 
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NATURAL  GAS  CURTAILMENTS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
critical  energy  problem  now  facing  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  a  number  of  other 
Western  States. 

The  problem  concerns  the  disruption 
of  western  agriculture  which  will  almost 
certainly  occur  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  a  natural  gas  curtailment  pro- 
ceeding. This  decision.  Opinion  697-A, 
requires  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  to 
reclassify  gas  used  for  Irrigation  pump- 
ing from  priority  2  to  a  lower  priority  in- 
dustrial classification.  This  action  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  Irrigation 
pumping  will  be  subject  to  curtailment 
as  early  as  the  winter  of  1975-76. 

The  States  affected  by  this  specific  rul- 
ing are  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas.  Yet  as  this  policy  Is 
applied  to  other  pipeline  companies  over 
which  FPC  has  jurisdiction,  other  States 
in  the  West  and  the  Great  Plains  will 
also  be  affected. 

ACREAGE    AFFECTED 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  receive 
detailed  information  on  the  probable  ef- 
fects this  ruling  may  have  on  the  farm 
sector.  The  information  we  have  so  far 
has  had  to  be  developed  following  the 
FPC's  ruling  since  to  the  best  of  our  in- 


formation the  FPC's  decision  was  uni- 
lateral and  made  without  the  benefit  of 
hearing  evidence.  We  have  found,  for 
example,  that  irrigated  cropland  har- 
vested represents  more  than  half  the 
cropland  harvested  in  each  of  seven 
Western  States.  In  two  of  these  States 
plus  three  Midwestern  States  and  Loui- 
siana, natural  gas  is  the  fuel  source  for 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  irrigation 
power  units.  A  detailed  listing  Is  given  in 
table  1. 

TABLE  l.-PRINCIPAL  STATES  USING  NATURAL  G«  FOR 
IRRIGATION 


State 


Percent  of  Percent  el 

irrigation  cropland 

power  units  Acreage           harvested 

using  irrigated             which  Is 

natural  gas >  (thousands)! <         Irrigated! 


Kansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Arkansas 

Wyoming 

California 

Idaho 

Utah 


60 

2,361 

g 

60 

8,500 

32 

40 

758 

6 

30 

1,069 

65 

20 

1,150 

lOO 

20 

676 

21 

15 

5,338 

20 

7 

3,140 

42 

5 

1,699 

15 

4 

1  798 

66 

2 

8,759 

83 

2 

3,872 

58 

2 

1,680 

72 

■  "Irrigation  Journal",  survey  Issue,  1974 

Ibid. 
3  "1969  Census  of  Agriculture,"  vol.  IV,  chart  6,  1973 
»  Includes  acreage  irrigated  by  methods  other  than  natural  gas- 

AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION    AFFSCTEO 

The  States  listed  in  Table  1  include 
some  of  the  most  productive  agricultural 
regions  in  the  United  States,  in  terms  of 
both  livestock  and  crop  production.  In 
fact,  irrigated  acreage  in  eight  of  the 
States  most  heavily  dependent  on  nat- 
ural gas,  produces  25.2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cotton,  47.5  percent  of  the  or- 
chards, 40.5  percent  of  the  grain  sorghum 
and  47.6  percent  of  the  vegetables.  These 
estimates  were  developed  recently  by 
Prof.  James  E.  Osbom,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  AgriciOtural  Economics 
at  Texas  Tech  University.  His  more  com- 
plete analysis  is  contained  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  OF  PERCENT  OF 
PRODUCTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FROM 
IRRIGATED  ACRES  IN  8  STATES' 

[By  James  E.  OsbornI  > 


Total  (thousands) 

8  States  as 
a  percent  of 

United 

United 

Commodity  (units) 

8  SUtes 

States 

States 

Alfalfa  (tons) 

10.814 

78,343 

13.8 

Barley  (bushels). 

44,370 

430. 181 

10.3 

Corn  (gram)  (bushels). 

488,421 

5,643,256 

8.6 

Corn  (silage)  (tons)... 

11,765 

109,848 

10.7 

Cotton  (bales) 

3.268 

12,958 

25.2 

Irish  potatoes 

(hundredweight) 

19.961 

297, 352 

6.7 

Orchards  (dollars) 

786, 802 

1,656,130 

47.5 

Sorghum  (grain) 

(bushels).. 

377.670 

936,587 

40.5 

Vegetables  (dollars)... 

590, 979 

1,242,600 

47.6 

Wheat  (bushels) 

66.180 

1,716,993 

3.8 

•  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nm 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

>  Professor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
E(ononics,  Texas  Tech  University. 

If  irrigation  gas  curtailments  actually 
take  place  over  the  next  year  or  two,  the 
spectacle  facing  us  may  include  the 
severe  disruption  of  the  Nation's  food 
and  fiber  supply  as  well  as  the  heavy 
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losses  incurred  by  many  Individual  farms 
and  farmers. 

Fanners  who  plant  their  crops  run  the 
risk  that  gas  shortages  may  lead  to  cur- 
tailed irrigation  operations  and  there- 
fore crop  damage  and  losses. 

Other  farmers  may  simply  be  unable 
to  plant  if  the  possibility  of  water  short- 
ages leads  banks  to  withhold  their  usual 
lines  of  farm  credit. 

The  Southwest  Natural  Gas  Con- 
sumers Association — 8SQC — has  already 
obtained  sworn  testimony  Illustrating  the 
farm  credit  problems  that  may  arise. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1975,  exchange  between  Mr. 
Larry  L.  Lamb,  an  attorney  retained  by 
SNGC,  and  Mr.  Don  Workman,  senior 
vice  president  in  charge  of  all  agricul- 
tural lending  for  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Lubbock,  Tex. : 

Lamb.  Mr.  Workman,  In  the  Plains  area  of 
Texas,  what  are  the  two  largest  agricultural 
centers? 

Workman.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Amarlllo  and  our  bank  are  one  and  two.  In 
agricultural  lending  in  the  State  .  .  . 

Lamb  (later) .  Do  you,  as  a  banker,  feel  that 
eighty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  your 
current  loans  might  be  in  Jeopardy  in  the 
event  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
decision  to  curtail  natural  gas  goes  into 
effect? 

Workman.  I  would  say  at  least  half  of  that 
amount  would  be,  forty  to  fifty  million  dol- 
lars, because  those  would  be  the  long-time 
loans  we  have  made  depending  on  a  constant 
flo'4r  of  gas. 

The  other  thing  would  be  our  operating 
loans  that  are  Just  getting  started.  We 
wouldn't  approve  them,  the  majority  of  them. 
And  our  loans  would  be  smaller  throughout 
the  year  than  they  would  be,  plus  the  un- 
fairness to  the  farmer  on  Inability  of  him  to 
get  financed.  And  I  would  expect  the  only 
place  he  could  get  financed  is  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  without  reli- 
ance on  some  form  of  constant  flow  of  gas. 

CONVERSION    TO    OTHER    ENERGY    SOURCES 

Farmers  seeking  to  avoid  curtailment 
by  converting  to  other  fuel  sources  will 
be  confronted  by  many  difficult  problems, 
including:  high  capital  costs  of  conver- 
sion, higher  operating  costs,  and  short- 
ages of  alternate  fuels  or  electric  gener- 
ating and  distributing  capacity. 

The  Arizona  State  Fuel  and  Energy 
Office  estimates  the  capital  cost  of  con- 
verting to  gasoline  or  diesel  fuels  would 
fall  somewhere  between  $2.3  million  and 
$27.8  million  in  Arizona  alone.  The  Of- 
fice points  out  this  Is  for  engine  conver- 
sion only  and  excludes  the  costs  of  stor- 
age tanks.  These  estimates  were  devel- 
oped using  the  foUowing  assumptions: 

Small  engines  (70  hp  or  less) :  engine  re- 
placement cost  =  $1500  to  $3000.  Engine  con- 
version cost=  15  to  20  percent  of  replacement 
cost. 

Large  engines  (125  to  500  hp) :  engine  re- 
placement cost =$6000  to  $30,000.  Engine 
conversion  cost =30  to  50  percent  of  new  en- 
gine cost. 

Ths  Office  has  also  developed  estimates 
Of  operating  costs  using  other  fuel 
sources.  The  $10.6  mUlion  Arizona  farm- 
erenow  pay  each  year  for  11.3  million 
MCP  of  natural  gas  would  rise  to  $29.2 
mUion  using  No.  2  fuel  oil— diesel— or 
»94.5  million  for  electricity. 

Unfortunately,  these  other  energy 
sources  may  simply  be  unavailable  in  a 
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number  of  States  and  local  areas.  In  New 
Mexico  the  State  fuel  allocation  officer 
has  already  officially  certified  the  State's 
supplies  of  gasoline,  diesel,  propane,  and 
electric  energy  would  be  inadequate  if 
called  upon  to  substitute  for  all  the 
natural  gas  used  by  New  Mexico's  irriga- 
tion wells.  In  Arizona  the  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley  Electric  Cooperative  has 
advised  us  it  has  sufficient  capacity  to 
absorb  only  14  percent  of  the  horsepower 
load  now  served  by  natural  gas  in  Its 
service  area. 

A  final  problem  concerns  the  availabil- 
ity of  replacement  engines  and  equip- 
ment. While  some  conversions  could  no 
doubt  be  undertaken  within  existing  in- 
ventories, it  is  unlikely  that  widespread 
conversion  could  be  accomplished  simul- 
taneously in  several  States,  especially  in 
time  for  the  next  growing  season. 

STATUS  OF  THE  FPC  RULING 

On  February  26, 1975,  the  FPC  advised 
me  that  three  petitions  for  judicial  re- 
view of  Opinion  No.  697-A  had  been 
filed:  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric,  and  the  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  In  addition  SNGC  has 
filed  a  motion  with  FPC  requesting  that 
it  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  El  Paso 
proceeding : 

SNGC,  if  granted  leave  to  Intervene  .  .  .  , 
will  move  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  priority 
afforded  natural  gas  for  irrigation  pump- 
ing .  .  .  ,  or  in  the  alternative  for  an  order 
postponing  Implementation  of  the  reclassifi- 
cation ...  for  the  duration  of  the  1975 
growing  season,  and  requesting  a  Hearing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other 
parties  also  may  have  filed  petitions  with 
FPC  requesting  reconsideration,  clarify- 
ing orders,  or  rehearings. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee 
when  and  how  these  various  petitions 
and  motions  will  be  resolved.  However, 
the  alleged  mishandling  of  the  irrigation 
pumping  issue,  along  with  the  important 
national  interest  In  seeing  that  FPC 
properly  allocates  a  scarce  national  re- 
source, both  argue  for  further  evaluation 
of  the  curtailment  program.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Repre- 
sentative Du  Pont  some  months  ago 
called  for  an  evaluation  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office — GAO. 
The  GAO  review,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  months,  will  report  on 
the  adequacy  of  FPC's  regulation  of  the 
curtailment  activities  of  the  interstate 
natural  gas  pipeline  companies. 

ACTIONS  NEEDED 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  previously 
described  legal  actions,  there  are  six 
steps  each  of  us  might  consider  taking 
to  insure  fair  treatment  for  the  farmers. 

First.  Apprise  the  State  public  utility 
commissions  of  the  potential  regional 
and  nationsd  impact  of  the  irrigation 
pumping  problem  so  that  natural  gas 
needs  for  irrigation  can  be  comprehen- 
sively evaluated.  This  is  an  important 
step  since  FPC's  curtailment  priorities 
extend  only  to  determining  how  much 
gas  each  utility  receives  from  an  inter- 
state pipeline.  How  each  utility  distrib- 
utes Its  gas  within  a  State  Is  governed 
by  each  State's  public  utility  commission. 

Second.  Work  with  the  State  public 
utility  commissions  and  State  energy 
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offices  to  clarify  their  responsibilities, 
under  FPC  regulations,  for  determining 
the  existence  of  'alternative  fuel  capa- 
bilities" within  each  State.  The  existence 
of  alternative  fuels  is  a  prime  determi- 
nant of  whether  the  local  utility  and  the 
FPC  will  grant  an  irrigation  customer 
emergency  relief  from  curtailment.  Yet 
considerable  uncertainty  now  surrounds 
the  applicability  of  this  clause. 

Third.  Urge  the  FPC  to  act,  prior  to 
curtailment,  on  petitions  for  extraordi- 
nary relief  so  that  relief  will  be  available 
on  a  -standby"  basis.  The  idea  of  grant- 
ing standby  relief  would  be  to  speed  up 
the  process  by  which  relief  is  granted. 
It  would  offer  greater  protection,  in  the 
event  of  curtailment,  for  a  farmer  whose 
crop  might  be  damaged  within  the  time 
required  for  adjudication  of  a  relief  peti- 
tion, or  even  the  granting  of  temporary 
emergency  relief. 

Fourth.  Support  the  petitions  filed 
with  FPC  requesting  reconsideration  or 
clarification  of  Opinion  697-A  as  it  af- 
fects irrigation  pumping.  In  view  of  alle- 
gations that  FPC  reclassified  irrigation 
pumping  without  hearing  evidence,  it  is 
important  that  a  full  and  fair  reconsid- 
eration of  this  decision  be  pursued. 

Fifth.  Support  legislation  authorizing 
federally  guaranteed  loans  made  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  natural  gas-fired 
irrigation  pumps  to  other  energy  sources. 
The  farm  production  and  real  estate  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration may  be  suited  to  this  purpose. 
However,  increased  funding  in  fiscal 
years  1975  to  1977  would  most  likely  be 
necessary. 

Sixth.  Evaluate  the  need  for  legisla- 
tively prescribed  changes  in  FPC's  ciu-- 
tailment  program  which  may  be  recom- 
mended In  the  forthcoming  review  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Record  the  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  my 
office  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion: 

House  op  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1975. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassikas, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Nassikas:  I  am  greatly 
concerned  by  the  impUcatlons  of  the  Com- 
mission's recent  opinion  (697-A)  which  re- 
quires the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  to 
reclassify  gas  used  for  irrigation  pumping 
from  Priority  2  to  a  lower  priority  indus- 
trial classification. 

This  action,  which  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  irrigation  pump- 
ing wiU  be  subject  to  curtailment,  has  seri- 
ous consequences  for  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural activities,  particularly  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  the 
southwest. 

I  fully  share  your  view  that  the  problem 
of  curtailments  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
long  run  by  increasing  gas  supplies  and  en- 
couraging conversion  to  other  fuel  sources. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must  Insure 
that  vital  irrigation  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  not  disrupted.  I  would  ask  therefore 
that  you  undertake  the  following  steps: 

1.  Consider  granting  a  rehearing  on  the 
reclassification  of  Irrigation  pumping  cus- 
tomers, in  response  to  requests  you  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  asking  for  such  a  rehear- 
ing. 

2.  Provide  my  office  with  detailed  Infor- 
mation   concerning   the   process   by   which 
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Individual  irrigation  pumping  customers  may 
seek  their  legal  rights  for  clarification  of 
their  classification,  exemption  from  the  re- 
classification order,  and  any  other  oppor- 
tunities for  temporary  or  permanent  relief 
from  the  order. 

3.  Provide  my  office  with  clarlflcation  of 
the  potential  application  of  the  "alternate 
fuel   capabilities"    clause,   including: 

a.  How,  when  and  by  whom  is  the  appli- 
cability of  this  clause  determined? 

b.  If  it  is  technically  feasible  for  a  cus- 
tomer to  convert  to  an  alternate  fuel,  but 
such  conversion  would  require  the  customer 
to  incur  expenses  he  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  recover,  does  he  have  a  basis  for 
arguing  that  an  alternate  fuel  capability  does 
not  exist?  What  Is  the  process  by  which 
such  a  customer  could  present  his  case? 

c.  If  conversion  to  an  alternate  fuel  is 
both  technically  and  economically  feasible, 
but  time  Is  needed  to  purchase,  deliver  and 
Install  the  new  equipment,  can  the  customer 
seek  temporary  relief  until  installation  is 
complete? 

d.  If  conversion  to  electricity,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  the  only  technically  and  economically 
feasible  option  but  the  local  power  company 
has  Insufilcient  additional  generating  capac- 
ity available,  would  the  customer  be  treated 
as  If  he  had  no  alternate  fuel  capability? 

4.  Provide  my  office  with  your  best  esti- 
mate of  the  likelihood  of  curtailment  of  Ari- 
zona's irrigation  pimiplng  customers  classi- 
fied in  Priority  2  Priority  3. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  with  which  this 
matter  is  viewed  in  Arizona,  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  request  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Morris  K.  Udall. 

FisESAL  Power  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  26,  1975. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  UDAti, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMriffton,  D.C. 

DXAK  Congressman  TJdall:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  correspondence  of  February  11,  1975, 
expressing  concern  regarding  the  effect  of 
Commission  Opinion  No.  897-A  on  the  cur- 
tailment priority  classification  for  Irrigation 
pumping. 

The  serious  energy  shortage  which  the 
country  is  facing  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  our  natuiya  gas  supply.  Major  pipe- 
line companies  have  not  only  been  forced 
to  stop  accepting  new  service  contracts,  but 
have  also  found  It  necessary  to  curtail  the 
supply  of  gas  to  their  existing  customers. 

With  regards  to  your  request  for  a  re- 
hearing on  the  priority  classification  for  Irri- 
gation pumping,  pusuant  to  Section  1.4  of 
the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure. yoTir  comments  will  be  Included  In 
the  public  file  associated  with  this  proceed- 
ing, but  separate  from  the  record  material 
upon  which  the  Commission  may  rely  in 
reaching  a  decision.  As  of  this  date,  three 
petitions  for  Judicial  review  of  Commission 
Opinion  No.  697-A  have  been  filed :  a  Decem- 
ber 19.  1974  petition  filed  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
by  the  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  Company,  a 
January  13.  1975  petition  also  filed  with  the 
Ninth  Circuit  by  the  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  and  a  January  9,  1975 
petition  filed  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit by  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Company. 

A  party  seeking  to  qualify  for  a  higher 
priority  under  an  Interstate  pipeline  com- 
pany's curtailment  program  or  seeking  to 
obtain  a  declaratory  order  by  the  Commission 
may  file  a  petition  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  1 .7  of  the  Commission's 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  (18  C.PJl. 
Section  1.7) .  Several  procedures  are  available 
for  seeking  relief  from  natural  gas  curtail- 
ment and  these  are  summarized  in  the  at- 
tached "Curtailment  Relief  Procedures." 

In  reference  to  your  third  Inquiry,  the 
Commission  ruled  In  Opinion  No.  697-A  (en- 
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closed)  that  the  definition  of  the  term  "al- 
ternate fuel  capability"  utilized  in  El  Paso's 
permanent  curtailment  plan  tariff  should  be 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Commis- 
sion Order  No.  493-A.  Order  No.  4g3-A  de- 
fines alternate  fuel  capabilities  as  follows: 

"A  situation  where  an  alternate  fuel  could 
have  been  utilized  whether  or  not  the  facili- 
ties for  such  use  have  actually  been  Installed. 
Provided  however,  where  the  use  of  natural 
gas  Is  for  plant  protection,  feedstock  or  proc- 
ess uses  and  the  only  alternate  fuel  Is  pro- 
pane or  other  gaseous  fuel,  then  the  con- 
sumer will  be  treated  as  if  he  had  no  al- 
ternate fuel  capability." 

This  definition  of  alternate  fuel,  capability 
Is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Commission's 
statement  that:  "if  a  particular  irrigation 
pumping  use  of  natural  gas  Involves  a  use 
for  which  atlernate  fuels  are  not  technically 
feasible,  and  if  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
definition  of  'process  gas',  those  requirements 
would  qualify  for  Inclusion  in  Priority  2  as 
'process  gas.'  " 

The  initial  determination  as  to  a  natural 
gas  user's  priority  classification,  a  determi- 
nation which  Is  based  In  part  on  the  distrib- 
utors  assessment  of  the  user's  alternate  fuel 
capabilities.  Is  made  by  the  local  natural 
gas  distribution  company  which  serves  him. 
As  mentioned  above,  procedures  have  been 
established  whereby  relief  may  be  sought 
from  an  Interstate  pipeline  company's  cur- 
tailment program.  Thus,  given  the  hypothetl- 
cals  postulated  in  paragraphs  3b,  c,  and  d 
of  your  letter,  the  appropriate  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  a  party  seeking  relief  are 
determined  by  Commission  Order  No.  467-C 
(enclosed).  Concerning  the  transition  period 
experienced  during  a  natural  gas  user's  con- 
version to  an  alternate  fuel,  temprorary  ex- 
traordinary relief  pendente  lite  may  be 
sought  pursuant  to  Order  No.  467-C. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  petitioner's  re- 
quest for  relief  is  based  on  factors  such  as 
the  high  cost  of  conversion  to  an  alternate 
fuel  system  (as  hypothesized  In  your  para- 
graph 3b)  or  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  elec- 
trical power  (as  hyjMtheslzed  In  your  para- 
graph 3d) ,  the  extent  of  a  natural  gas  user's 
alternate  fuel  capabilities  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  whether  extraordinary  relief 
Is  warranted  must  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  a  formal  record  In  the  context  of  an  In- 
dividual adjudication.  A  statement  of  gen- 
eral guidelines  other  than  those  Issued  In 
Opinion  No.  697-A  in  conjunction  with  Order 
No.  493-A  would  run  the  risk  of  prejudging 
a  final  determination  by  the  Commission. 

In  response  to  your  paragraph  3d  hypo- 
thetical, the  language  defining  alternate  fuel 
capability  deserves  reiteration:  "where  an 
alternate  fuel  could  have  been  utilized  (em- 
phasis added)."  Thus,  if  a  petitioner  Is  able 
to  make  a  factual  presentation  on  the  rec- 
ord in  the  context  of  a  formal  adjudication 
satisfactorily  documenting  that  no  techni- 
cally feasible  alternate  fuels  are  available, 
then  the  petitioner's  requirements  may  qual- 
ify for  inclusion  In  Priority  2. 

Your  final  Inquiry  pertains  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  Arizona's  Priority  2  or  3  Irrigation 
pumping  customers  being  curtailed.  The 
statements  concerning  anticipated  curtail- 
ment by  El  Paso  that  follow  shoxild  be  pref- 
aced by  the  remark  that  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  limited 
uider  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  producers  and 
pipelines  that  transport  natural  gas  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  sell  gas  In  Interstate  com- 
merce for  resale.  Thus,  the  curtailment  pri- 
ority guidelines  established  In  Commission 
Opinions  No.  697  and  897-A  apply  only  to  de- 
liveries by  jurisdictional  pipeline  companies, 
but  do  not  apply  to  deliveries  by  local  natu- 
ral gas  distribution  companies  to  their  cus- 
tomers. The  disposition  and  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  once  It  reaches  the  local  distrib- 
utor may  be  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission.  Capitol 
Annex  Building,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85007.  You 
may  wish  to  contact  the  Arizona  Commis- 
sion In  order  to  determine  their  policy  con- 
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cernlng    natural   gas   service   for   Irrigation 
purposes. 

According  to  information  available  to  the 
Commission,  El  Paso  anticipates  curtailing 
into  its  Priority  5  service  during  the  summer 
months,  this  curtailment  being  primarily 
for  storage  purposes.  Thus,  neither  Priority 
2  nor  Priority  3  customers  should  be  cur- 
tailed during  the  summer.  El  Paso  antici- 
pates curtailment  of  a  portion  of  Its  Prior- 
ity 3  service  on  an  average  day  basis  during 
the  winter  and  may  even  curtail  Into  Pri- 
ority 2  service  on  peak  days. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
assistance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KZNNKTH  F.  PlTTMB, 

Secretary. 

Curtailment  Relief  Procedttres 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  Issued 
a  Policy  Statement  which,  together  with  Its 
amendments,  sets  forth  priorities  for  natural 
gas  service  during  periods  of  curtailment  by 
Interstate  pipelines.  These  priorities  cu'e  based 
upon  end-usage  of  the  gas  which  this  Com- 
mission believes  will  best  serve  the  public 
Interest.  Under  these  guidelines,  the  highest 
priority  Is  accorded  to  residential  and  small 
commercial  users.  Most  pipelines  under  PPC's 
jurisdiction  are  curtailing  under  these  guide- 
lines. 

Several  procedures  are  available  for  seeking 
relief  from  natural  gas  curtailment  depend* 
Ing  upon  whether  the  natural  gas  sui^ly 
originates  with  an  Interstate  pipeline  com- 
pany, and  whether  the  user  purchases  gas 
directly  from  an  Interstate  pipeline  or  from 
a  local  gas  distribution  company  which  Is 
supplied  by  an  Interstate  pipeline  company. 

If  the  natural  gas  supply  originates  with  an 
Intrastate  pipeline  company,  no  remedy  Is 
available  through  this  Commission.  Requests 
for  relief  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  to 
the  appropriate  state  authorities,  usually  the 
state  public  utility  commission. 

Direct  customers  of  an  Interstate  pipeline 
company  have  two  avenues  for  seeking  relief 
from  their  pipeline  supplier.  This  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  Interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies, where  appropriate,  to  unilaterally 
grant  emergency  relief.  Thus,  a  direct  cus- 
tomer such  as  an  Industrial  company  or  a 
distribution  company  on  behalf  of  Its  cus- 
tomer (s)  may  request  Immediate  relief  from 
its  Interstate  pipeline  supplier  to  forestall 
Irreparable  harm  to  life  or  property. 

Alternatively,  If  the  relief  sought  by  a  di- 
rect customer  Is  denied  by  the  pipeline,  or  If 
the  relief  sought  does  not  relate  to  irrepar- 
able harm,  a  petition  for  extraordinary  relief 
may  be  made  to  this  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Order  No. 
467-C,  enclosed.  Interim  relief  may  be  granted 
by  the  Commission  If  the  petition  Is  set  for 
formal  hearing,  provided  the  Immediacy  of 
the  need  is  demonstrated  and  the  facts  war- 
rant It. 

A  customer  of  a  local  distribution  company 
seeking  relief  from  a  curtailment  program 
should  first  petition  the  local  distributor  and, 
If  relief  Is  denied,  should  then  seek  Eisslstance 
from  the  appropriate  state  authorities, 
usually  the  state  public  utility  commission. 
Once  state  and  local  remedies  have  been 
exhausted,  a  local  distribution  company  pur- 
chasing its  natural  gas  supplies  from  an  in- 
terstate pipeline  may  petition  this  Commis- 
sion for  extraordinary  relief  on  Its  customer's 
behalf. 


YOUNGEST  MAYOR  TAKES  OFFICE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  an 
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amazing  young  man  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Russell  J.  "Rusty"  Hammer  will 
be  sworn  in  as  mayor  of  Campbell,  Calif., 
on  March  24.  He  will  be  one  of  the 
youngest  mayors  to  ever  serve  a  city  in 
the  United  States  and  the  youngest  mayor 
In  California.  At  the  age  of  18.  he  be- 
came the  youngest  elected  public  official 
in  the  country  when  he  won  a  seat  on 
the  Campbell  City  Council. 

I  have  personally  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Rusty  on  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Planning  Policy  Committee,  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Inter-City  Coimcil.  He  has 
also  held  numerous  other  positions  of 
responsibility,  such  as  treasurer  and 
board  member  of  Economic  and  Social 
Opportunities,  Inc.,  and  commissioner  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Airport  Land  Use 
Commission. 

Rusty  Hammer  is  truly  devoted  to  serv- 
ing his  community  and  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  such  organizations  as  the 
Campbell  Jaycees,  the  Campbell  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Southwest  YMCA. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  his  political  and  commu- 
nity activities  and  commitments,  Rusty 
attends  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  will  receive  his 
bachelor  of  political  science  degree  in 
June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
Rusty  and  to  thank  him  for  the  many 
fine  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
people  of  Campbell.  I  am  confident  that 
the  citizens  will  continue  to  benefit  trom 
his  leadership  and  Involvement. 


THE  MISPLACED  LIBERAL  SYMPA- 
THY FOR  CRIMINALS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  crime 
mounts  in  cities  across  our  country,  the 
possibility  of  a  criminal  escaping  respon- 
sibility for  his  acts  is  increasing. 

In  January,  1975,  The  New  York  Times 
did  a  study  of  all  homicide  indictments 
in  1973  which,  at  that  time,  had  been 
resolved  in  the  city's  courts.  The  Times 
discovered  that  almost  6  of  every  10  de- 
fendants who  are  accused  of  murder  In 
New  York  and  who  plead  guilty  are  freed 
on  probation  or  receive  a  prison  term  of 
less  than  10  years.  Of  those  receiving  a 
maximum  10-year  term,  most  will  be 
eligible  for  parole  in  3  years. 

Of  those  adults  indicted,  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  defendants  who  were  con- 
victed by  juries  or  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  the  most  serious  charge  of  murder, 
got  the  maximum  potential  term  of  life 
Imprisonment.  Of  those  sentenced  on 
lesser  charges  of  manslau^ter  or  at- 
tempted manslaughter,  20  percent  were 
released  on  conditional  discharges  or  pro- 
bation. A  probationary  sentence  usually 
means  no  further  imprisonment,  unless 
tnedefendant  Is  arrested  again. 

Through  plea  bargaining  and  a  variety 
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of  other  legal  and  judicial  devices,  killers 
are  placed  almost  immediately  back  on 
the  streets.  Prof.  Gordon  Tullock  made 
some  extrapolations  on  the  rationality  of 
crime  as  a  profession  and  calculated,  on 
the  basis  of  1965  figures — ^which  are  much 
worse  today — that  if  you  commit  a  crime, 
your  chances  of  being  arrested  are  only 
one  in  seven,  and  if  you  are  convicted, 
only  one  in  60  that  you  will  be  sent  to 
prison. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  cities  have 
become  increasingly  dangerous  places, 
there  are  some  in  our  society  who  reserve 
most  of  their  sympathy  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  crime  rather  than  for  its  vic- 
tims. 

Columnist  Raymond  Price  reported  on 
a  case  in  which  a  professor  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University,  Theodore  W. 
Keller,  had  witnessed  a  case  in  which  a 
young,  black,  unemployed  clerk  was 
charged  with  shooting  a  71 -year-old  man 
during  a  holdup  attempt.  Mr.  Keller  was 
a  witness  and,  in  fact,  helped  to  catch 
the  suspect. 

Discussing  the  case,  Mr.  Price  writes 
that. 

He  testified  before  the  grand  Jury  that 
brought  the  Indictment.  But,  he  now  ex- 
plains, "I  soon  began  to  have  second 
thoughts.  I  couldn't  accept  a  framework  in 
which  the  only  relevant  question  was  wheth- 
er the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not  guUty, 
About  85  percent  of  the  crimes  like  this  In 
San  Francisco  are  done  by  minorities  from 
the  ghetto.  Either  you  have  to  say  it's  genetic 
or  a  product  of  the  social  system.  I  believe 
it's  the  latter,  and  that  we  all  share  In  the 
guilt." 

Mr.  Keller,  accordingly,  refused  to 
testify.  The  thinking  expressed  by  in- 
dividuals such  as  this,  Raymond  Price 
notes, 

Is  not  Just  that  society's  to  blame,  but  that 
It's  terrible  to  prosecute  a  person  merely  for 
shooting  a  man  In  the  throat  while  trying  to 
rob  him.  Don't  prosecute  him,  prosecute  us. 

Those  who  want  to  know  why  crime  Is 
mounting  should  consider  the  fact  that 
criminals  have  the  confidence  that  they 
can  escape  punishment  for  their  acts  and 
that,  even  when  they  are  caught,  there 
are  enough  sympathizers  such  as  Mr. 
Keller  to  make  the  odds  in  favor  of  their 
avoiding  any  punishment  that  much 
greater. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
column.  "The  Prof  Declines,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
6,  1975,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Star,  March  6,  1975] 
Thb  Pbof  Declinxs 
(By  Raymond  Price) 

Every  once  In  a  while  something  that  had 
seemed  gone,  past,  a  bygone  relic  of  the  60s, 
suddenly  crops  up  again,  as  squiggly  fresh 
as  ever.  And  sure  enough.  In  San  Francisco 
the  other  day  a  college  professor  (of  in- 
ternational relations  and  speech,  at  San 
Francisco  State  University)  became  a  celeb- 
rity of  sorts  by  going  to  Jail. 

Nothing  passe  about  that — but  It's  what 
he  was  going  to  JaU  for  that  seemed  straight 
out  of  the  60s.  He  refused  to  testify  in  a 
criminal  case.  Nothing  passe  about  that, 
either,  you  might  object — Just  ask  Gordon 
Llddy.  But  this  was  a  case  In  which  a  young, 
black,  unemployed  clerk  was  charged  with 
shooting  a  71 -year-old  man  during  a  holdup 
attempt.  The  balky  professor,  Theodore  W. 
KeUer,  was  a  witness.  He  helped  catch  the 
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suspect.  He  testified  before  the  grand  Jvaj 
that  brought  the  indictment.  But,  he  now 
explains,  "I  soon  began  to  have  second 
thoughts.  I  couldn't  accept  a  framework  in 
which  the  only  relevant  question  was  whether 
(the  defendant)  is  guilty  or  not  guil- 
ty. About  85  percent  of  the  crimes  like  this 
in  San  Francisco  are  done  by  minorities  from 
the  ghetto.  Either  you  have  to  say  It's  ge- 
netic or  a  product  of  the  social  system.  I  be- 
lieve It's  the  latter,  and  that  we  all  share  In 
the  guilt  for  maintaining  a  society  that 
grinds  these  people  out."  Having  had  those 
second  thoughts,  he  refused  to  testify  at 
the  trial. 

So  there  we  have  It,  crystallized,  epito- 
mized: not  Just  that  society's  to  blame,  but 
that  It's  terrible  to  prosecute  a  person  merely 
for  shooting  a  man  In  the  throat  while  trying 
to  rob  him.  Don't  prosecute  him,  prosecute 
us. 

It's  tempting  to  ask:  "Dont  we  ever 
learn?"  But  that  would  be  unfair.  By  and 
large,  the  public  has  learned,  and  treats  this 
sort  of  blather  as  the  nonsense  that  It  Is.  The 
Judge  would  have  none  of  It.  He  niled  that 
the  saintly  professor  was  "depriving  both 
the  defense  and  the  prosecution  of  a  fair 
and  Impartial  trial,"  and  sent  him  to  jail  tor 
15  days. 

Yet,  still,  as  the  Keller  example  Illustrates, 
this  notice  of  the  unfairness  of  punishing 
criminals  who  can  be  seen  as  victims  of 
their  social  environment  persists. 

The  answer  that  It  doesn't  offer  much 
comfort  to  the  victims  of  such  crimes  is 
both  obvious  and  familiar.  But  there's  an- 
other dimension  which  Is  equally  Important, 
and.  In  terms  of  prevention,  probably  more 
so. 

Let's  accept  the  argument  that  to  some 
extent,  society  does  not  share  the  blame, 
and  that  slum  conditions  do  encourage  crime. 
But  then  look  at  it  from  the  perspective  not 
just  of  the  gun-wlelder  himself,  but  of  his 
non-gun-wleldlng  neighbor  In  the  same 
crlme-rldden  slum — the  neighbor  trying  to 
live  In  safety,  and  trying  to  raise  his  chil- 
dren to  stay  within  the  law.  In  a  community 
where  crime  and  violence  are  the  norm.  It's 
tough  to  train  children  away  from  It,  and 
this  Invites  compassion  toward  those  who 
fall.  But  It's  doubly  tough  unless  the 
parent  trying  to  do  so  can  point  convincingly 
toward  proof  that  crime  doesn't  pay,  that  It 
really  is  wrong,  that  each  person  Is  going  to 
be  held  responsible  for  his  own  life  and  his 
own  actions,  and  that  yielding  to  the  temp- 
tations that  surround  him  on  eJl  sides  is 
not  something  society  Ls  going  to  excuse 
simply  because  the  temptations  were  there. 
The  real  sin  of  the  well-meaning  Kellers  of 
the  world  ts  not  against  the  cotirts,  but 
against  those  parents,  who  need  every  bit  of 
help  they  can  get — the  stick  as  well  as  the 
carrot — In  persuading  their  children  to  go 
straight. 

Slums  do  breed  violent  crime,  but  they'U 
breed  less  If  we  give  more  of  a  helping  hand 
to  those  within  them  who  have  the  courage 
to  stand  their  ground  against  the  pressures 
pushing  them  toward  crime.  And  this  means, 
quite  speclficaUy,  being  resolute  In  using  the 
full  force  of  the  law  against  those  who 
don't  stand  their  ground. 


AMENDING  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTEN,  JR. 

OF  WIBCOMSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  will  remedy  an 
Inequity  In  the  social  security  system 
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that  affects  families  of  deceased  benefi- 
ciaries. The  current  law  provides  that 
benefits  paid  to  a  social  security  benefi- 
ciary during  the  month  he  dies  must  be 
returned  in  full  by  the  family,  even  when 
the  recipient  dies  2  days  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  My  bill  would  revise  this 
provision  so  that  benefits  will  be  pro- 
rated based  on  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death.  A  family  would  receive  full  bene- 
fits for  the  time  in  which  their  loved  one 
was  alive.  They  would  not  receive  bene- 
fits after  the  date  of  his  death. 

This  bill  is  simple  and  long  overdue.  It 
only  makes  sense  that  a  beneficiary  who 
dies  at  the  end  of  the  month  should  ex- 
pect his  family  to  receive  benefits  for 
that  month.  We  must  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  the  family  which  now  is  deprived 
of  needed  support.  It  especially  would  aid 
young  widows  and  widowers  and  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age.  My  bill,  in 
effect,  would  carry  out  the  real  purpose 
of  the  social  security's  survivor  and  de- 
pendent program  by  assuring  benefici- 
aries and  families  benefits  due  them  as 
an  earned  right. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  does  involve  a  cost  element 
to  the  system.  But,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  when  compared 
to  the  inequitable  effects  of  the  current 
law.  We  must  realize  that  social  security 
program  is  not  a  Government  hand- 
out. Rather,  it  is  an  Insurance-like  pro- 
gram which  Congress  devised  to  assuie 
Its  citizens  protection  against  economic 
hardship. 

Now  we  must  move  to  rectify  some  of 
the  small  gaps  that  still  are  evident  in 
the  program.  I  urge  Congress  to  support 
this  legislation. 


THE  56TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  15, 1919,  in  Paris,  France,  dele- 
gates from  the  1st  American  Expedition- 
arj-  Force  founded  the  American  Legion 
to  "uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  100  percent  Americanism;  to 
preserve  the  memories  anri  incidents  of 
our  associations  in  the  great  wars;  to  in- 
culcate a  sense  of  individual  obligation 
to  the  community.  State  and  Nation;  to 
combat  the  autocracy  of  both  clsisses  and 
the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might:  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill 
on  Earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  of  justice,  free- 
dom, and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and 
sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpfulness." 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  the  American  Legion  Is  that 
it  has  been  successful  in  making  good  its 
Intentions.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  organization,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  as  a  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  post  in  Hollywood,  Fla.  I  am  also 
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proud  that  the  Legion  gives  patriotism  a 
good  name. 

The  Legion  conducts  an  annual  na- 
tional high  school  oratorical  contest  and 
the  winner  receives  a  college  scholarship. 
The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  Inspire 
a  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  high  school  students.  The 
Legion  puts  out  a  handbook  on  aid  that 
is  available  to  students  for  continuing 
their  education.  I  am  proud  of  all  Legion- 
naires who  have  accepted  the  challenges 
and  who  support  work  for  community 
service,  youth  development  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  our  children 
within  the  parameters  of  the  Legion 
preamble. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
the  American  Legion  and  all  Legion- 
naires a  happy  birthday  and  many,  many 
more. 


PERSONAL  SAFETY  FIREARMS  ACT 
OP  1975 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day reintroduced  the  Personal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1975.  a  bill  which  would 
require  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
the  licensing  of  all  gim  owners.  In  addi- 
tion, the  blU  prohibits  the  sale  or  de- 
livery of  "Saturday  Night  Specials," 
deadly  but  inexpensive  handguns. 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  11  cosponsors  have  joined  me  in 
filing  this  needed  legislation.  They  in- 
clude Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Dices,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  can  no 
longer  avoid  Its  constitutional  duty  to 
protect  and  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  Our  gun  homicide  rate  is 
5  times  Canada's,  20  times  Denmark's, 
67  times  Japan's,  and  90  times  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  the  United  States,  one  out  of 
every  hundred  deaths— including  nat- 
ural deaths — is  caused  by  a  gun.  On  any 
given  day  an  average  of  69  people  are 
kiUed  by  firearms,  or  almost  3  per  hour. 

Effective  gim  control  laws  are  clearly 
needed  to  reduce  the  easy  availability  of 
firearms  in  our  society.  Statistics  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  gun  related 
mjuries  and  deaths  result  from  the 
wholesale  availability  of  these  weapons 
Approximately  three  out  of  four  murders 
are  crimes  of  passion,  the  victim  being 
killed  by  someone  he  or  she  knows.  And 
the  greatest  tragedy  is  that  25  percent 
of  the  homicide  rate  occurs  within  fam- 
ilies, stemming  from  an  argument  or  a 
fight.  The  gun  probably  would  not  have 
been  used  were  it  not  within  easy  reach 
of  the  bed.  In  the  closet,  or  In  a  nearby 
drawer. 

The  above  statistics  and  many  more 
like  them  dramatically  illustrate  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  tough,  new  gun 
control  laws.  Toward  this  end,  a  number 
of  colleagues  and  myself  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  greatly  limit  the 
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sale  or  possession  of  handguns.  I  clearly 
support  this  awDroach,  as  another  of  my 
bills,  H.R.  1601,  indicates.  However,  guns 
include  not  just  handguns,  but  firearms 
of  all  sizes  and  lengths.  If  we  address  our- 
selves  only  to  handgims,  we  will  be  at- 
tacking only  part  of  the  problem.  Neither 
will  we  close  the  many  loopholes  in  the 
1968  act  which  make  its  overall  impact 
less  than  satisfactory. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  will  not 
have  accomplished  our  end  of  bringing 
about  real  gun  control  xmtll:  First,  the 
great  majority  of  firearms  are  registered 
in  the  names  of  their  true  owners;  and 
second,  every  Individual  gun  bearer  is 
satisfactorily  licensed.  In  this  way.  we 
can  Insure  that  only  competent  individ- 
uals are  able  to  purchase  both  firearms 
and  ammunition,  and  that  these  fire- 
arms are  registered  in  their  names. 

The  gun  control  goals  which  I  have 
specified  above  can  be  realized  through 
my  legislation  by  licensing  gun  purchas- 
ers and  owners  only  after  they  have  pre- 
sented proper  identification.  Included 
within  the  identification  process  would 
be  validating  statements  by  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  a  physician,  and  the 
applicant,  stating  that  the  person  meets 
certain  minimal  standards.  Then,  these 
licenses  or  permits  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented whenever  a  gim  or  ammunition  is 
bought.  Improving  a  major  deficiency  of 
the  1968  law,  new  registration  certificates 
would  also  have  to  be  executed  prior  to 
transferring  ownership  of  a  weapon. 

By  enacting  tight  registration  and  li- 
censing provisions,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
remedying  major  loopholes  in  our  gun 
control  laws.  Cities  like  New  York,  with 
the  toughest  controls  In  the  Nation, 
would  no  longer  be  circumvented  In  their 
efforts  to  curtail  the  free  availability  (rf 
firearms.  Incompetents  and  felons  could 
not  buy  guns  with  hardly  a  question 
asked.  And  the  Federal  Government 
would  at  last  be  going  on  record  as 
meaningfully  opposing  the  suicidal  In- 
crease of  firearms  on  our  streets  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  that  the  enact- 
ment of  handgun  legislation  is  Important 
In  our  gun  control  campaign.  But  let  us 
not  overlook  the  great  importance  of  en- 
acthig  an  effective  registration  and  li- 
censing law  as  well. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  now  like  to  Insert  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  bearing  on  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  enact  tough 
gun  control  laws: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  14.  19751 
Forty  Million  Guns  Wrong,  Murphy  Says 

(Patrick  V.  Murphy— president  of  the  Po- 
lice Foundation  and  former  public  safety 
official  here  and  In  New  York — was  Inter- 
viewed by  Washington  Star  Staff  Writer  Orr 
Kelly.) 

Question:  You've  said  that  gun  control 
legislation  was  needed  to  disarm  the  Amer- 
ican people.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Murphy:  I  mean  that  the  40  million  or  ao 
guns  that  it's  estimated  we  have  In  highly 
congested,  urbanized  society  are  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  law-abiding  people  because  so 
many  of  these  guns  are  being  used  not  only 
to  assault  and  kill  people  but  accidentally 
and  In  family  arguments.  They're  a  great 
menace. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  actuaUy  all  the  guns 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  American 
people  or  most  of  them? 
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A:  Yes.  We're  talking  about  handguns,  I 
think  the  long  gun  Is  another  matter.  I  don't 
want  to  Interfere  with  a  hunter  who  uses  his 
rifle  or  shotgun  legitimately  for  hunting. 
But  small  guns,  handguns,  I  think  should 
only  be  possessed  by  people  who  need  them 
and  they  should  register  them.  People  who 
don't  have  a  need  for  them  shouldn't  have 
them.  That  would  limit  them  to  the  police 
and  very  few  people  beyond  that  who  have  a 
legitimate  need  for  protecting  valuable  prop- 
erty or  in  rare  cases,  maybe  their  own  safety. 

Q:  Then  you  would  disarm  the  shop- 
keepers as  well  as  the  hoodlums? 

A.  I've  always  recommended  to  shop- 
keepers that  they  not  have  guns  because.  In 
my  experience,  what  happens  more  often 
than  not.  is  violence  begets  violence.  When 
we  look  at  the  total  picture,  I  think  that 
shopkeepers  are  killed  more  often  or  injured 
more  often  when  they  draw  a  gun.  And  most 
criminals  would  flee  without  violence  if  they 
gee  the  loot  they're  after.  Of  course,  what 
we  tend  to  read  about  in  the  newspaper  Is 
the  more  exceptional  case  where  the  gun- 
man may  kill  somebody  even  though  he  has 
received  the  property  without  violence.  But 
looking  at  It  In  the  long  range  and  statistical- 
ly, I  think  you're  safer  as  a  small  store  owner 
not  to  have  a  gun. 

Q:  The  crime  rate,  as  you  know,  has  been 
rising  very  rapidly— something  like  16  per- 
cent and  the  bank  robbery  rate  Is  up  52  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  Do  you  think  unem- 
ployment is  responsible  for  this  rise  and  If 
It  is,  does  this  mean  we're  in  for  sharply  In- 
creased rates? 

A:  I  don't  think  we  can  attribute  the  In- 
creases in  1974  and  1973  to  unemployment 
because  we  had  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  still  crime  was  escalating. 
Now,  whether  It  will  get  even  worse  I  don't 
know.  Even  in  the  prosperity  we've  had  In 
recent  years  crime  has  continued  to  go  up. 
So  It's  not  Just  economic.  Whether  It  will  get 
even  worse  now  is  a  posslbUlty  but  we  don't 
have  strong  evidence  about  It. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  9,  19751 

Gun  Control.  1975 

Strong  federal  gun  control  remains  long 
overdue  in  the  United  States.  Its  advocates 
have  new  reasons  for  hope  this  year — and 
commensurate  responsibilities  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  them. 

If  such  legislation  can  begin  saving  lives 
by  1976,  the  nation  will  have  that  much  more 
genuine  cause  for  celebration  on  its  200th 
anniversary.  In  thU  century  alone,  at  least 
800,000  Americans  have  been  killed  by  pri- 
vately owned  guns — more  than  the  battle 
deaths  in  the  Revolution  and  all  later  wars 
together. 

Opponents  of  strict  licensing  and  limita- 
tion of  ownership  argue  that  people — not 
guns — are  the  murderers.  Clearly  the  funda- 
mental answer  to  gun  violence  is  human  re- 
form, and  the  fundamental  means  of  pre- 
venting gun  accidents  Is  taking  proper  care. 

But  guns,  especlaUy  handguns,  are  unique- 
ly dangerous.  And  in  today's  society  the  more 
guns  available,  the  more  gun  violence. 

Striking  confirmation  of  this  view  appears 
In  this  month's  Journal  of  Legal  Studies. 
After  exhaustive  research  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  here  is  one  of 
t'ne  conclusions  by  Prof.  Franklin  Zlmring 
of  Chicago  University  Law  School: 

To  reduce  handgun  violence,  there  must 
be  not  only  a  reduction  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  handguns  in  private  hands  but  a  re- 
duction that  gees  far  enough  to  reduce  the 
easy  availability  of  such  guns  to  those  most 
likely  to  use  them  violently. 

Earlier  studies  have  dramatized  the  lower 
levels  of  gun  ownership  and  of  gun  violence 
In  countries  with  stricter  regulations  than 
the  U.S.  Various  other  factors  may  enter  in. 
But  the  Impact  of  regulation  cannot  be  dis- 
counted when  London  records  only  two  hand- 
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gun  murders  In  1972.  and  when  more  hand- 
gun murders  take  place  every  day  and  a  half 
or  so  in  the  U.S.  than  the  number  of  murders 
by  all  firearms  in  England  during  that  whole 
year.  In  1968,  the  year  of  Congress's  last  ma- 
jor gun  legislation,  the  U.S.  had  a  gun  homi- 
cide rate  more  than  200  times  that  of  Japan, 
which  does  not  allow  private  ownership  of 
handguns. 

Mtore  than  half  of  America's  violent  kill- 
ings are  committed  with  handguns,  and  such 
killings  are  estimated  to  have  doubled  in 
the  past  10  years.  These  guns — their  total 
of  some  40  million  is  growing  fast — play  a 
part  in  more  than  200,000  crimes  a  year. 

And  while  the  public  flocks  to  movies  glori- 
fying citizens  who  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands,  studies  show  that  privately 
owned  guns  add  up  to  more  of  a  hazard 
for  the  innocent  than  a  protection  against 
criminals. 

Yet  amid  the  tremors  of  an  election  year, 
the  last  Congress  could  not  pass  even  a  bi- 
partisan amendment  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  all  civilian -owned  handguns  and  the 
licensing  of  their  owners.  This  would  seem 
to  oe  the  absolute  minimum  to  be  sought  In 
the  light  of  increasing  expert  testimony 
from  police  and  others  in  favor  of  going 
further — to  the  banning  of  handguns  from 
all  except  the  police  and  the  military.  A 
10-year  program  to  achieve  thU  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals. 

"If  something  isn't  done  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  handguns  to  the  public,  no  law 
can  stop  criminals  from  getting  guns,"  said 
Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  of  Los  Angeles  County 
a  year  ago.  He  was  quoted  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  about  the  skyrocketing  rise 
in  gun  thefts  since  the  1968  law  seeking  to 
keep  guns  from  felons,  drug  addicts,  and 
other  "undesirable"  categories. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  cite  the  thefts 
as  evidence  that  criminals  can  continue  to 
obtain  guns  while  law-abiding  citizens  are 
restricted  from  them.  But  gun-control  advo- 
cates offer  the  more  pertinent  interpretation 
that  the  vast  numbers  of  guns  In  private 
hands  facUitate  theft. 

What  is  needed  Is  national  regulation  of 
sales  and  ownership  so  that  weak  laws  in  one 
state  no  longer  make  a  mockery  of  better 
laws  in  the  next. 

Several  developments  give  more  hope  for 
gun  control  this  year  than  last.  They  were 
signaled  by  last  November's  National  Hand- 
gun Forum  In  Detroit,  the  first  national  con- 
ference of  the  kind.  It  indicated  both  the 
need  for  united  efforts  toward  gun  control 
and  the  already  motmtlng  sentiment  for  It 
in  the  face  of  well -organized  opposition 
lobbies. 

There  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  strength- 
ened national  leadership  for  gun  control  with 
the  reassignment  of  Attorney  General  Saxbe, 
who  has  passed  off  effective  gun  control  as 
an  •'idealistic  dream."  And,  as  the  handgun 
forum  was  told,  at  least  two  proponents  of 
gun  control — a  sheriff  in  Massachusetts  and 
an  attorney  general  In  Rhode  Island — showed 
they  could  be  elected  despite  the  opposition 
of  anticontrol  groups. 

Last  month,  looking  toward  the  new  year,  a 
survey  by  this  newspaper  'ound  gun-con- 
trol advocates  noting  such  positive  signs  as 
the  increasing  number  of  gun-control  lob- 
bies, polls  consistently  favorable  to  gun  con- 
trols, changes  in  Congress  Indicating  a  net 
Increase  in  gun-control  supporters,  re-elec- 
tion of  every  congressman  strongly  favoring 
gun  control,  and  citizen  efforts  to  put  hand- 
gun control  on  state  ballots. 

Professor  Zlmring  says  that  "there  Is  suffi- 
cient mandate  for  a  new  gun  law."  But  in 
his  report  he  emphasizes  the  persistent  lack 
of  Interest  and  information  In  Congress 
which  could  continue  to  delay  passage  of  ef- 
fective laws. 
Meanwhile,  Improved  enforcement  of  pree- 
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ent  regulations  Is  essential.  Those  in  and  out 
of  government  who  belittle  the  potential 
gains  ought  to  at  least  support  an  attempt 
such  as  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Zlm- 
ring to  see  the  effects  of  Increased  enforce- 
ment and  regulation  in  a  test  situation.  He 
suggests  a  "tight-control  Jurisdiction  "  such 
as  New  York,  whose  best  state  efforts  have 
been  undermined  by  guns  coming  from  such 
loosely  regulated  "sending  areas"  as  Florida 
and  the  Carollnas.  If  extra  federal  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  attention  could  be  given 
to  both  ends  of  this  grisly  traffic,  the  poten- 
tialities and  shortcomings  of  the  present  law 
might  be  gauged  while  the  country  works  to- 
ward something  better. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  17,  19751 
A  Nation  Slow  To  Learn 
Two  events  merged  last  week  proving  once 
again  that  we  are  a  nation  of  slow  learners. 
We  celebrated  the  birthday  of  a  President 
who  was  shot  to  death  with  a  pistol  and  we 
witnessed  the  annual  legislative  charade  of 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  outlaw  the  private  own- 
ership of  handguns.  Apparently  our  history 
in  the  110  years  since  Lincoln  was  killed 
hasn't  been  enough  time  for  any  committee 
to  study  the  dangers  of  handguns. 

Consider  a  few  Items  from  recent  news 
wires: 

Item — A  34-year-old  Norwood  businessman 
and  a  57-year-old  West  wood  policeman  are 
shot  to  death  with  a  .38  caliber  handgun. 

Item— A  17-year-old  Washington.  DC.  girl 
is  shot  to  death  by  her  father  for  skipping 
school.  Daddy  used  a  handgun. 

Item — A  Los  Angeles  father  of  five  pumps 
six  bullets  Into  his  wife  after  fighting  with 
her  about  a  piece  of  burnt  toast. 

According  to  official  FBI  figures,  more  than 
72  percent  of  all  handgun  homicides  are  non- 
felony  murders  between  friends  or  man  and 
wife.  In  1972.  10,000  Americans  were  mur- 
dered with  this  weapon  that  our  legislature 
refuses  to  ban. 

One  positive  step  taken  toward  real  gun 
control— the  Bartley-Fox  bill  caUlng  for  a 
one  year  mandatory  prison  sentence  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  Illegally  carrying  a  hand- 
gun— has  had  Its  Implementation  postponed 
until  April  1.  And  while  this  Is  progress.  It  Is 
also  too  weak  a  piece  of  legislation  to  do  the 
Job. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  were  nearly  3 
million  handguns  sold  In  the  United  States 
last  year  alone.  There  are  nearly  200.000 
handguns  on  the  loose  In  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  them  are  stolen.  Many  others  are 
privately  owned. 

All  of  them  result  In  violence.  We  have 
an  average  of  50  times  as  many  murders  as 
England,  Japan  and  Germany  combined.  We 
live  In  a  violent  age.  In  a  violent  land,  and 
no  gun  will  prevent  Its  Increase.  A  gun  can 
only  add  to  It. 

The  answer  Isn't  one  year  prison  terms. 
It's  not  the  registration  of  people  or  guns 
or  criminals.  It's  not  enforcing  existing  laws 
that  too  many  think  are  strong  enough.  The 
only  answer  Is  a  complete  and  total  ban  of 
the  sale  and  private  ownership  of  handguns. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  say  that  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  "keep 
and  bear  arms."  The  phrase  from  the  Second 
Amendment  Is  clear  to  all  who  can  read :  "A 
well  regulated  mllltla,  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed."  The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  this  amendment  "was  not  adopted  with 
Individual  rights  In  mind." 

But  a  powerful,  arrogant  and  well  financed 
gun  lobby  has  worked  wonders  with  spineless 
legislators  who  are  more  afraid  of  the  votes 
of  "sportsmen "  than  they  are  of  the  dally 
tales  of  senseless  carnage  that  trickle  off  the 
news  wires.  Their  stand  Is  rooted  In  igno- 
rance and  cowardice. 

"Hunting  is  a  sport  and  these  people  have 
a  right  to  own  a  handgun,"  they  tell  us.  This 
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argument  will  hold  water  when  a  deer  can 
sbcx)t  back. 

"It's  the  criminal  not  the  handgun  that  Is 
the  real  problem, "  they  add.  And  they  prob- 
ably believe  that  Henry  Aaron  can  hit  home 
runs  without  a  bat  In  his  band. 

It's  the  handgun. 

It's  the  gun  that  is  taken  In  a  house 
break  and  sold  on  the  streets  and  Is  used 
to  kill  people;  the  gun  that's  bought  by 
someone  with  a  fake  ID;  the  gun  that  can 
be  hidden  in  a  paper  bag  or  a  pocket;  the 
gun  that  makes  no  sense  .  .  .  only  death. 

You  co\ild  hang  a  handgun  around  a  ka- 
leidoscope of  recent  American  history;  assas- 
sinations, cops'  funerals,  people  burying 
others  who  might  have  lived  ha>d  not  a  gun 
been  as  handy  and  as  available  as  a  power 
saw. 

And  in  addition  to  the  violence  of  the 
handgun,  you  can  tack  on  the  more  subtle 
and  lasting  violence  of  legislators  who  refuse 
to  respond  to  the  slaughter  on  the  streets. 
Put  them  both  together  and  It  adds  up  to 
Murder  Inc. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  26,  1975) 
F^K  Handgun  Control 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Sen.  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
were  murdered  by  firearms.  Those  terrible 
events  provided  enough  impetus  In  Congress 
for  passage  in  1968  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
which  was  designed  to  "provide  suppM-t  to 
Federal,  Slate  and  local  law  enforcement 
ofSclals  In  their  fight  against  crime  and 
violence." 

Unfortunately,  as  Prof.  Franklin  Zlmrlng 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  points  out  In 
the  January  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Legal 
Studies,  "the  symbolism  of  gun  control 
seemed  more  Important  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Congress  than  the  specifics  of  regulation." 
The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  has  been  a 
failure  partly  because  Congress  even  then 
feared  the  wrath  of  the  gun  lobby  more  than 
it  cared  about  protecting  the  citizens. 

The  Act  had  no  bearing  at  all  on  sports- 
men's use  of  giuis,  which  are  not  handguns. 

The  Act  had  three  major  objectives:  to  ban 
interstate  shipments  of  firearms  between  un- 
licensed parties;  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  minors,  felons  and  mental  defec- 
tives, and  to  end  the  Importation  of  all  sur- 
plus military  firearms  and  other  guns  that 
had  not  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  "particularly  suitable  ...  for 
sporting  purposes." 

In  the  law's  more  than  six  years  of  exist- 
ence, interstate  traffic  in  firearms  has  pro- 
ceeded along  merrily  (and  illegally),  the 
number  of  weapons,  especially  handguns,  has 
increased  so  that  they  are  more  available  to 
those  who  want  them  than  ever  before,  and 
the  domestic  manufacturers  have  more  than 
made  up  for  the  drop  in  Imports  of  "non- 
sporting"  weapons  (meaning  small,  cheap 
handguns). 

It  was  hoped  that  the  law  would  reduce 
handgun  possession  by  slowing  the  flow  of 
guns  from  states  with  loose  gun  laws  to 
states  with  tight  laws.  However,  according  to 
Dr.  Zlmrlng's  study,  "tight"  states  like  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  are  increasingly  be- 
coming the  victims  of  latter  day  gun-runners 
from  "loose"  states  like  South  and  North 
Carolina.  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  suggest  that 
"large  scale  dealer  transfers — involving  more 
than  1000  handguns  during  the  period  of 
Investigation — are  tin  important  source  of 
New  York  street  weapons."  Smaller  trans- 
actions of  10  to  100  handguns  "involve  New 
York  City  residents  coming  south  to  pur- 
chase handguns  for  a  return  trip,  and  south- 
erners buying  guns  for  personal  transport 
north,  by  means  as  mundane  as  Greyhound 
bus." 

Handgun  imports,  according  to  Census  Bu- 
reau figures,  did  drop  after  the  law  went 
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through  (from  more  than  a  million  in  1968 
to  under  309.000  in  1973),  though  ATP  fig- 
ures come  out  differently.  They  demonstrate 
a  steady  climb  of  Lnports  from  368,000  In 
1969  to  900.000  in  1973.  The  domestic  manu- 
facture of  handguns,  the  ATP  estimates,  went 
from  Just  under  500,000  In  1964  to  1.6  mil- 
lion In  1973.  In  any  case,  handguns  are  being 
manufactured.  Imported  and  purchased  at  a 
bewildering  rate  and.  as  might  be  expected, 
the  homicide  rate  is  keeping  pace. 

"Without  doubt,"  Zlmrlng  writes,  "the  role 
of  firearms  In  American  violence  is  much 
greater  in  1974  than  In  1968.  Rates  of  gun 
violence  and  the  proportion  of  violent  acts 
that  are  committed  by  guns  have  increased 
substantially  isnce  the  Gun  Control  Act  went 
into  effect  . 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  the  further  reg- 
ulation of  handguns  may  feel  that  the  Zlm- 
rlng study  proves  that  nothing  much  can  be 
done — that  people  who  want  guns  will  get 
guns.  However,  it  can  also  be  concluded  from 
the  study  that  there  has  been  no  really  sub- 
stantial effort  to  make  the  law  work.  "No 
committee  of  the  Congress  has  paid  sustained 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  Act," 
Dr.  Zlmrlng  points  out,  nor  has  there  been  a 
serious  attempt  to  cut  down  the  gun-running 
at  its  source. 

The  eventual  solution  to  the  handgun  men- 
ace Is  a  total  ban  on  the  private  ownership  of 
handguns  Just  as  we  banned  machine  guns 
and  sawed  off  shotguns.  In  the  meantime 
Congress  should  act  to  brace  up  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  with  more  funds  for  the 
ATP  and  amendments  which  may  give  the 
law  more  teeth.  The  last  election  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  politicians  no  longer  must  fear 
the  gun  lobby  as  they  once  did.  Not  one  con- 
gressman who  sponsored  firearms  legislation 
lost  at  the  polls  in  November  and  27  who 
supported  bills  favorable  to  firearms  owners 
lost  out.  Perhaps  the  fear  that  so  often  leads 
to  owning  a  gun  Is  not  as  strong  as  the  fear 
of  the  damage  guns  do. 
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THE  MILITARY  OBLIGATION— IS  6 
YEARS  TOO  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1973,  Congress  decided  to  establish  the 
military  forces  of  this  country  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  and  abolished  the  Involun- 
tary draft. 

Now  It  Is  time  to  deal  with  another 
question  raised  by  the  abolition  of  the 
draft. 

I  refer  to  the  present  6-year  military 
obligation. 

To  rectify  this  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  reduce  the  military 
obligation  of  armed  service  members 
from  6  to  3  years,  unless  they  have  vol- 
imtarlly  agreed  to  serve  a  longer  period 
on  active  duty  to  repay  the  services  for 
specialized  training  or  for  other 
considerations. 

The  National  Guard  should  benefit  es- 
pecially from  this  bill,  since  it  is  becom- 
ing harder  and  harder  to  interest  Ameri- 
cans in  attending  drills  and  training  duty 
for  a  6-year  period.  To  ask  an  18-year- 
old  to  commit  a  period  of  time  longer 
than  college,  and  amounting  to  a  third 
of  his  age,  is  asking  more  than  many 
devoted  and  patriotic  young  Americans 


feel  they  can  commit.  In  a  sense,  a  6- 
year  obligation  asks  for  a  long  term  com- 
mitment without  experience,  without 
testing. 

Our  military  forces  should  be  dedicated 
enough,  interesting  enough,  and  good 
enough  to  attract  young  Americans  with- 
out demanding  a  long  term  commit- 
ment— sight  unseen. 

In  addition,  a  shorter  obligation  could 
attract  volunteers  who  are  not  Willing  to 
commit  to  a  6-year  enlistment  but  who 
might  change  their  mind  after  becoming 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


TANKS  FOR  ASKING 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OXOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  McDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  acknowledged  defi- 
ciencies of  our  armed  services  is  the 
shortage  of  tanks.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  our  Inventory  of  tanks  was  seriously 
depleted  as  a  result  of  shipments  to  Is- 
rael. Now  these  tanks  need  to  be  replaced, 
our  National  Guard  forces  need  to  be 
modernized,  and  a  brand  new  tank  needs 
to  be  developed  to  meet  the  threat  of  the 
new  Soviet  M-1970  tank.  None  of  these 
things  will  be  accomplished  easily  since 
we  only  have  one  plant  producing  tanks 
and  Its  production  line  can  only  be  ex- 
panded slowly.  The  setting  up  of  addi- 
tional production  facilities  will  be  a  long 
and  costly  process.  Recently,  the  Review 
of  the  News,  in  Its  January  29,  1975,  edi- 
tion, published  a  very  excellent  article  on 
this  topic  by  Mr.  William  P.  Hoar.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  sincerely  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
The  article  follows: 

Taitks  fob  Askino 
(By  WUUam  P.  Hoar) 

America's  already  understrengtb  tank  In- 
ventory has  been  reduced  by  10  percent 
since  the  Yom  Klppur  War  of  1973.  This  vital 
armor  has  been  shipped  abroad  for  the  use 
of  foreigners.  Primarily  the  Israelis.  We  have 
stripped  ourselves  of  two  years  of  tank  pro- 
duction, and  3ret  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schleslngeri  has  approved  shipment  of  an 
additional  485  tanks,  including  111  of  our 
main  battle  tanks  In  the  M60  Series.  These 
are  our  "prime  asset"  combat  vehicles,  with 
the  dlesel  engines  and  105mm  guns  (or  bet- 
ter) necessary  to  deal  effectively  on  the  bat- 
tlefield with  current  Soviet  tanks.  Assistant 


'  In  their  Just-released  volume,  Kissinger 
On  The  Couch  (Arlington  House),  Admiral 
Chester  Ward  and  Phyllis  Schlafly  note  the 
"strange"  appointment  of  James  Schleslnger 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  after  a  short  tenure 
as  boss  of  C.I.A.,  where  he  caused  the  re- 
moval of  hundreds  of  antl-Communlsts.  They 
observe::  "Without  the  unique  diversion  of 
Watergate  to  distract  President  Nixon,  not 
even  Henry  Kissinger's  unprecedented  power 
could  have  accomplished  this — because 
Schleslnger  was  a  career-long  proUgi  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  all  the  way  from  Harvard 
to  RAND." 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  Harold  Brownman  ad- 
mits that  our  arsenal  of  prime  asset  tanks 
la  drastically  low.  He  acknowledges  that  we 
low  have  less  than  half  of  the  M60s  the  U.S. 
Army  requires  to  meet  our  defense  needs. 

And.  according  to  the  Army  Times  for  De- 
cember 4,  1974,  the  Army  Is  now  producing 
only  forty  MGO  tanks  a  month  while  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger  "is  giving  them 
away  at  a  60-a-month  rate."  The  Pentagon 
informs  us  that  the  Army  Is  making  an  "ex- 
tensive examination"  in  the  hope  of  greatly 
Increasing  production  of  the  M60s.  It  has, 
however,  encountered  a  "serious  problem." 
According  to  Arthur  Mendolla,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics: "The  problem  here  has  been  that  the 
supply  situation  of  certain  vital  tank  com- 
ponents, which  involve  metal  castings,  has 
become  Increasingly  tight."  The  Assistant 
Secretary  identified  as  a  cause  of  this  short- 
age the  new  environmental  standards  de- 
manded for  foundries  by  the  government.  He 
noted  that  a  number  have  gone  out  of 
business,  citing  the  ecology  regulations  as 
being  partially  responsible.  Indeed,  sources 
within  the  Industry  Inform  us  that  from 
200  to  300  foundries  a  year  have  been  shut 
down  in  the  last  several  years. 

So  serious  Is  the  situation,  according  to  a 
Materiel  Acquisition  spokesman  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  the  Army's  only 
current  source  for  tank  armor  Is  the  Blaw- 
Knox  Foundry  In  East  Chicago,  Indiana.  The 
spokesman  said  he  hoped  Blrdsboro,  Penn- 
sylvania, win  be  reopened  soon,  but  added 
that  It  must  first  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
expensive  standards  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.* 

A  spokesman  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  confirmed  for  us  the  possi- 
bility that  the  second  armor-production 
source  at  Blrdsboro  will  be  reopened,  and 
expressed  concern  that  the  Army  Is  "very 
low"  on  tanks.  Nearly  $86  million  In  repro- 
gramming  authority  has  been  approved  by 
the  Committee  to  increase  output  from  the 
pre-Yom  Klppur  schedule  of  thirty  a  month, 
past  the  current  rate  of  forty  a  month,  to 
103  tanks  per  month  by  1978.  Contrast  this 
In  the  face  of  the  emergency  with  the  fact 
that  a  single  plant  In  Michigan  In  1942  pro- 
duced 896  tanks  a  month. 

What  does  the  Army  plan  to  do?  It  hopes 
to  salvage  hundreds  of  unusable  gasoline- 
powered  M48  "Patton"  Series  tanks  buUt  In 
the  Fifties  by  fitting  them  with  more  power- 
ful armaments  and  new  dlesel  engines.  Cur- 
rently it  has  thousands  of  these  unservice- 
able 90mm  M48  tanks  that  are  being  used 
primarily  fcr  Reserve  training.  The  problem 
is  that  according  to  Assistant  Army  Secretary 
Brownman  these  "will  not  reliably  defeat 
Soviet  armor  except  at  close  range."  Even 
when  upgraded  the  converted  M48A5s  wlU 
not  be  as  good  as  the  M60s  that  we  are  so 
freely  providing  to  others. 

And  what  are  the  Soviets  doing  whUe  yn 
worry  about  Immaculate  air  and  the  color 
of  our  fireplugs?  They  are  mass-producing 
thousands  of  tanks  to  our  hundreds.  Dr.  Mal- 
colm R.  Currle,  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  described  the  armor  threat 
m  Senate  Hearings  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
rear  1975:  "Not  only  do  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  have  numerical  superiority  over  NATO 
m  tanks,  but  they  are  also  modernizing  this 
tank  Inventory  with  the  T-e2  and  the  new 

'When  such  environmental  "protection" 
hurts  national  defense,  one  wonders  about 
our  government's  priorities.  On  a  related  but 
lighter  theme,  consider  the  dUemma  of  the 
Holston  Defense  Corporation.  Since  It  oper- 
ates on  an  Army  Installation,  Holston's  fire- 
plugs must  be  yellow  as  specified  by  Army 
regulations.  However.  O.S.H_A.  contends  that 
as  a  private  company  Holston  must  have  red 
fireplugs.  What  to  do? 
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M1970  battle  tanks.  Additionally,  the  Pact 
continues  to  produce  tanks  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  NATO  nations."  You  can  bet  the 
Soviets  are  not  mass  producing  for  defense 
against  Invasion  by  Liuembourg. 

The  United  States  Is  not  standing  com- 
pletely still,  of  course.  It  Just  seems  that  way 
because  of  failure  to  produce  the  vitally 
needed  M70  tank  after  expendltiire  on  Its 
design  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thirteen 
years  of  planning.  In  1971.  with  the  research 
and  development  done  (and  avaUable  for 
theft  by  the  Soviets) ,  we  Just  gave  up  on  ever 
producing  the  modem  M70s.  Now  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command  informs  us  that 
plans  for  construction  of  a  completely  new 
tank,  the  XM-1,  are  "on  schedule."  That 
one  will  supposedly  have  special  armor  that 
will  make  It  twice  as  "survlvable"  as  our 
M60s,  and  will  be  twice  as  accurate  while  on 
the  move.  However,  a  decision  for  full-scale 
development  of  the  XM-1  wlU  not  be  made 
untu  mld-197e,  and  there  Is  slim  assurance 
that  the  XM-1  will  be  built,  either,  since  the 
Army  must  contend  with  such  anti-Defense 
demagogues  as  Congressman  Les  Aapln  (D.- 
Wlficonsln) . 

Official  sources  state  that  the  current 
weapons  Inventory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  consid- 
erably larger  than  ours.  But,  based  on  per- 
formance In  the  Middle  East  war.  Defense 
stUl  claims  our  main  battle  tanks  are  gen- 
erally superior  to  the  Soviet  systems.'  Given 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  being  stripped  of 
what  few  we  produce,  this  is  hardly  reassur- 
ing. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  legitimate  question 
concerning  whose  defense  shovild  be  pro- 
vided by  our  taxes  and  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Department  became  amaz- 
ingly secretive  when  we  inquired  how  many 
tanks  we  had  sent  to  Israel.  It  needn't  have 
bothered.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  In  June  of 
1974,  Defense  Secretary  Schleslnger  stated: 
"I  would  point  out  that  In  the  last  7  months 
we  have  drawn  down  our  own  tank  Inven- 
tories by  something  on  the  order  of  600  tanks 
for  the  Israelis  and  that  Is  a  very  substantial 
fraction  of  our  modem  tank  Inventory."  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard 
CtUIaway,  our  transshipped  combat  equip- 
ment came  from  "preposltloned  contingency 
stocks  and  from  active  forces  In  Europe,  as 
well  as  from  depot  stocks  and  combat  units 
In  the  United  States.  This  resulted  In  units 
from  which  major  Items  were  withdrawn, 
dropping  to  lower  levels  of  readiness.  Some 
critical  shortages  were  generated  .  .  .  ." 

We  are  cutting  into  our  own  military 
stockpile  In  numerous  ways.  In  addition  to 
the  tank  drain,  our  government  has  report- 
edly sent  nearly  half  of  our  newly  developed 
T.O.W.  antitank  missiles  to  the  Israelis.  The 
T.O.W.  (Tube-launched,  Optically-tracked, 
Wire-guided)  mlssUe  can  knock  out  an 
enemy  tank  at  two  miles.  Yet,  with  our  tank 
forces  outnumbered  by  the  Soviets  by  15,000 
to  20,000  tanks,  foreigners  (Including  Leb- 
anon!)   have  been  given  a  higher  priority 


»  The  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  T-62  tank 
Is  Increased  because  Its  fuel  cells  are  mounted 
outside.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Ward  and 
Schlafiy  In  Kissinger  On  The  Couch,  "in  the 
military  competition  for  supremacy  in  tanks, 
the  Soviets  now  probably  have  some  15,000 
to  20,000  more  than  the  United  States.  More 
important,  theirs  are  newer  than  ours  and 
outgun  us.  Their  T-62  model  Is  at  least  five 
years  newer  than  our  standard  tanks  and  is 
In  continuing  mass  production.  They  have 
attained  an  era  of  tank  'plenty'  that  has  per- 
mitted them  to  add.  In  the  last  months  of 
1972  and  early  1973,  more  than  3,000  new 
T-62S  to  their  already  massive  tank  forces  In 
East  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  These 
Soviet  T-62  tanks  were  the  main  force  of 
the  Arab  surprise  attack  against  Israel  in 
October  1973." 
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than  our  own  mUltary.  We  sell  such  missiles, 
according  to  U.S.  News  it  World  Report  tor 
January  20,  1975,  to  fourteen  nations  and 
give  them  away  to  three  others,  but  T.O.W .s 
are  In  such  short  supply  for  American  forces 
"that  the  Marine  Corps  won't  receive  its  first 
100  TOW  launchers  until  December."  That 
is  next  December! 

This  sort  of  thing  Is,  If  not  treason,  utterly 
outrageous.  And  It  is  common.  Consider  the 
F4  aircraft.  Syndicated  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  disclosed  In  mid- 
November  of  1974  that  "the  Air  Force  today  Is 
short  of  the  small  percentage  of  P4  fighter 
aircraft — the  mainstay  of  Israel's  air  force — 
that  Is  equipped  with  extremely  costly  elec- 
tronic counter  measures  (ECrM).  'A  high 
percentage  of  the  very  smaU  number  of  these 
aircraft  we  had  went  to  Israel.'  a  Pentagon 
official  told  us."  Israel  comes  first. 

And,  after  all.  there  is  detente.  We  are 
told  the  Soviets  are  now  the  friend  of  all 
humanity.  Do 'we  really  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  constant  threat  of  war  is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  regardless  of 
the  meaningless  pronouncements  of  Its 
propagandists  concerning  peace?  It  is  a  fact 
so  obvious  that  even  Secretary  Schleslnger 
has  admitted: 

"Soviet  actions  during  the  October  1973 
Middle  East  War  show  that  detente  is  not 
the  only,  and  In  certain  circumstances  not 
the  primary,  policy  Interest  of  the  USSR. 
The  Immediate  Soviet  arms  shipments  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  at  the  outset  of  hostUltles, 
the  deployment  of  nuclev-ci^jable  SCUD 
missile  launchers,  the  peremptory  Soviet  note 
to  the  United  States  Government  Implying 
the  possibility  of  direct  Soviet  mUitary  inter- 
vention with  ground  and  air  forces,  and  the 
forward  deployment  of  sizeable  Soviet  naval 
forces — over  90  Soviet  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  height  of  the  hostUltles  and 
smaller  naval  forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean — 
provided  another  lesson  In  Soviet  willingness 
to  take  risks  with  world  peace." 

Since  the  Yom  Klppur  War,  the  Soviets 
have  resupplled  Syria  heavUy,  with  American 
Intelligence  estimating  that  by  April  or  May 
aU  of  Syria's  losses  will  have  been  replaced. 
We  will  have  done  the  same  for  Israel,  and 
by  spring  both  forces  are  expected  to  be  In 
peak  combat  condition.  The  so-called  man- 
dates of  the  United  Nations  "peace -keeping  " 
troops  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  Golan 
Heights  expire  on  AprU  24th  and  May  31st 
respectively.  The  U.N.  Secretary-General  has 
openly  expressed  doubt  that  the  "mandates" 
for  the  tiny  5,750-man  force  wUl  be  extended. 

Meanwhile,  the  mlUtary  buUdup  contin- 
ues. The  Soviets  reportedly  have  provided 
Syria  with  more  than  1,000  T-62  tanks,  300 
warplanes,  missiles  capable  of  hitting  Tel 
Aviv  and  other  cities,  and  other  heavy  arms. 
Furthermore.  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Shi- 
mon Peres  has  stated  that  several  thousand 
Soviet  Army  personnel,  some  with  their 
famUles,  have  been  stationed  In  Syria  and 
are  operating,  among  other  things,  a  missile 
system  around  Damascus.  The  C.I.A.  has 
acknowledged  such  a  Russian  presence.  In 
fact  according  to  the  Syrian  Communist 
Party  leader  Khaled  Bakdash  (as  quoted  In 
Al  Ittihad,  an  Arab-language  publication  of 
Israel's  Communist  Party),  during  the  last 
Arab-Israeli  conflict:  "The  masses  of  the 
people  saw  with  their  own  eyes  In  the  city 
of  Latakla  during  the  first  days  of  the  war 
how  Russian  soldiers  drove  the  tanks  to  the 
staging  area  and  they  cheered  the  Russians." 
Indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Syria  Is 
a  Soviet  satellite. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  times  It  appears 
that  we  are  acting  as  an  Israeli  satellite. 
Surely  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  both  Israel  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
our  relations  with  the  oU-rlch  Arab  world, 
many  of  whose  leaders  long  followed  a  course 
that  was  both  pro-West  and  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  The  Arab  position  Is  virtually  Ignored  In 
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our  mass  media.  And  none  dare  call  It  balo- 
ney when  prominent  and  Influential  mem- 
bers of  our  'Liberal"  Establishment,  still 
dovish  over  tiie  Communist  takeover  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  reminding  us  that  we 
cannot  be  the  world's  policeman,  bluster  like 
Colonel  Blimp  that  Israel's  Interests  must  be 
defended  at  any  cost  to  ourselves. 

Why?  One  remembers  the  reason  former 
Senator  William  Pulbrlght  gave  for  his  opin- 
ion that  the  U.S.  would  not  discontinue  sup- 
port for  Israel  regardless  of  our  national 
Interests.  ".  .  .  [Tlhe  United  States  govern- 
ment Is  not  capable  of  doing  that,  because 
the  Israelis  control  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate."  the  "Liberal"  Senator 
contended.  "On  every  test  on  anything  the 
Israelis  are  Interested  In  In  the  Senate — and 
I  have  on  several  occasions  for  different  rea- 
sons brought  this  question  up — the  Israelis 
have  75-80  votes." 

That  apparently  fatal  Pulbrlght  remark  on 
CBS's  "Pace  The  Nation"  stirred  up  nothing 
like  the  more-recent  furore  surrounding  Gen- 
eral Oeorge  Brown.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  You  will  remember  that  it  was 
General  Brown  who  was  In  charge  of  the  vast 
October  1973  airlift  of  arms  to  Israel  which 
was  8o  highly  praised  for  its  efficiency  by  the 
Israelis.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  short- 
ages in  our  own  mUltary  supplies,  the  general 
dared  to  comment.  "We  have  the  Israelis 
coming  to  us  for  equipment.  We  say  we  can't 
possibly  get  the  Congress  to  support  a  pro- 
gram like  this.  And  they  say.  'Don't  worry 
about  Congress.  We'll  take  care  of  the  Con- 
gress.' Now  this  is  somebody  from  another 
country,  but  they  can  do  It." 

If  we  are  going  to  assert  power  in  the 
world,  let  It  be  first  in  our  own  best  inter- 
ests— nolitically  and  ecoromically.  Otherwise, 
involvement  In  the  Middle  East  may  well  lead 
to  yet  another  "no-wln"  war  in  which  we  are 
drawn  into  opposing  the  Soviet's  client-states 
even  as  we  ship  our  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union.* 

Certainly  no  reasonable  person  can  con- 
done the  tactics  of  terrorists  like  Tastr  Arafat 
who  are  attempting  by  every  criminal  act  to 
destroy  Israel.  Yet.  Arabs  are  also  threatened 
by  these  thugs.  For  Instance,  one  Abu  lyad, 
a  ranking  member  of  the  bloody  Al  Fatah 
movement,  recently  confirmed  in  a  Tunisian 
newspaper  that  there  was  a  Black  September 
plot  to  assassinate  Jordan's  King  Hussein  at 
the  Arab's  summit  conference  in  Rabat.  And 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Israelis  also  have  a 
history  of  guerrilla  terrorism.  One  remembers 
such  Israeli  terrorists  as  the  Irgun  and  the 
Stern  Gang  with  disgust  and  shame  that  so 
few  of  us  protested  their  many  murders  of 
Innocent  Arabs.  Jews,  and  Britons.  In  guer- 
rilla combat,  one  man's  terrorist  is  another 
man's  freedom  fighter. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  the  pro-Israel 
volume  O,  Jerusalem!,  by  Larry  Collins  and 
Dominique  Laplerre  (Simon  and  Schuster. 
1972).  The  authors  described  the  Jewish 
guerrilla  group  known  as  Haganah.  as  fol- 
lows: "Yitzhak  Sadeh  was  the  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  the  Haganah  and  the  founder  of  its 
elite  striking  force,  the  Palmach.  He  had 
molded  the  Palmach  on  his  own  Marxist-So- 
cialist principles.  It  was  an  army  without  In- 
signia. Indifferent  to  uniform  and  drill,  re- 
laxed in  its  discipline:  an  army  in  which  rank 
had  only  one  privUege.  that  of  getting  killed 
first."  And  Israel's  current  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister  Yigal 
AUon  were  both  leaders  of  the  Palmach  guer- 
rillas. 


•The  technology  necessary,  for  Instance, 
for  the  building  of  the  Soviet  tank  Industrv 
came  from  the  United  States;  armor  built 
with  our  assistance  was  then  used  against 
Americans  in  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  to 
crush  the  Hxingarian  Freedom  Fighters  in 
1956.  DetaUs  can  be  found  In  Professor  An- 
tony Sutton's  excellent  book  National  Sui- 
cide (Arlington  House,  1973). 
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Certainly  the  mass  media  in  our  country 
have  not  been  even-handed  in  reporting  on 
the  Middle  East.  One  study  indicating  as 
much  was  published  by  Eastern  Michigan 
University  in  its  Journal  Of  Palestine  Studies 
for  Autunm  1974.  Janice  Terry  and  Gordon 
Mendenhall  tell  how  in  a  survey  they  con- 
ducted of  the  war  reporting  in  1973  they 
discovered  that  the  New  York  Times,  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Detroit  Free  Press  "again 
reveal  a  rather  consistent  pro-Israel  and 
anti-Arab  bias."  That  should  sxirprlse  no  one 
who  reads  those  newspapers.  For  instance, 
in  a  Times  report  from  Israeli-occupied 
lands  on  January  13,  1975,  Terence  Smith 
disclosed  perfunctorily:  "Newspaper  articles 
about  the  oil  situation,  including  this  one, 
are  subjected  to  rigorous  censorship." 
Imagine  the  uproar  if,  say,  Saigon  tried  to 
censor  the  New  York  Times ! 

Propaganda  aside,  support  of  Israel  Is  not 
only  subjecting  us  to  economic  assault  and 
a  stripping  of  our  military  preparedness,  it 
is  costing  us  bllllors  in  cold  cash.  When  we 
asked  the  State  Department  the  extent  of 
aid  we  have  provided  to  Israel  the  response 
was  that  between  1949  and  1973  such  eco- 
nomic assistance  totaled  $3.1  billion.  Other 
tabulations  place  the  figure  much  higher, 
but  even  accepting  State's  figures  this 
amounts  to  U.S.  aid  at  the  fantastic  rate  of 
approximately  $1,000  per  Israeli.  They  want 
more.  Much  more.  On  January  9.  1975,  the 
PhUadelphla  Inquirer  reported  that  Israel 
had  submitted  "its  request  for  financial  aid 
to  the  United  SUtes.  Radio  Israel  said  the 
government  wanted  $2.5  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  It  said  $1.5  billion 
was  earmarked  for  defense."  American  tax- 
payers are  also  asked  to  help  resettlement 
of  Soviet  Jews  (including  of  coiurse  K.G.B. 
agents)  sent  to  Israel. 

And  we  pay  belligerents  on  both  sides  of 
the  Middle  East  battle.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Americans  have  given  military 
Hid  not  only  to  Israel,  but  also  to  Iraq.  Jor- 
dan. Lebanon.  Libya,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  Sudan.  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  Yemen.  This 
year  Henry  Kissinger  has  promised  to  ship 
food  to  Egypt  and  Syria  even  as  the  Russians 
send  them  arms.  Apologists  call  this  tactic 
•'neutralizing  Soviet  influence." 

What  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  Middle  East? 
One  possible  scenario  is  described  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1975  Usue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  mag- 
azine of  the  influential  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  is  formally  committed  to  put- 
ting an  end  to  U.S.  sovereignty.  In  his  article 
entitled  "After  Rabat:  Middle  East  Risks  And 
American  Roles,"  C.F.R.  Director  of  Studies 
Richard  Ullman,  a  Professor  of  International 
Affairs  at  Princeton,  maintains  one  "solu- 
tion" might  be  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  send  regular  troops  into 
demilitarized  zones  In  the  area  as  a  demon- 
stration of  force  majeure.  However,  Professor 
Ullman  recognizes  that  "...  Soviet  influence 
within  the  Arab  world  almost  certainly  {de- 
pends] upon  the  continuation  cf  high  levels 
of  Arab-Israeli  hostility.  .  .  ."  So,  since  the 
Soviets  are  not  likely  collaborators  in  en- 
forcing any  such  "peace,"  Mr.  Ullman  con- 
tends that  the  United  States  might  best  end 
its  role  of  "ambiguity"  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  says  the  answer  may  lay  in  the  following 
course : 

'Since  the  United  States  finds  It  political- 
ly Impossible  to  wash  its  hands  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
an  overt  and  explicit  commitment  to  Israel's 
defense — including  even  the  stationing  of 
U.S.  mUltary  contingents  in  Israel — remains 
the  most  logical  choice  for  those  who  would 
prevent  a  new  war." 

Of  course  we  have  no  treaty  with  Israel, 
nor  in  the  face  of  petroleum  and  other 
strategic  politics  are  her  Interests  and  those 
of  the  United  States  identical.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  British  Mandate  of  Palestine 
ended  in  disaster,  as  would  any  American 
Mandate.  Groups  like  the  Communist-led 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  would  like 
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nothing  better  than  to  snipe  at  and  sabotage 
American  forces.  Nonetheless,  as  the  vem- 
peratures  drop  outside  and  the  oil  prices  rise 
watch  for  a  spate  of  anti-Arab  publicity  pre-' 
sented  by  the  wonderful  folks  who  brought 
us  "no-win"  wars  in  frigid  Korea  and  the 
rice-paddies  of  Vietnam.  We  surely  don't 
need  a  rerun  in  the  desert. 


AMERICA  S  NO.  1  SPORTSMAN'S 
MAGAZINE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  issue 
that  should  be  considered  with  the  great- 
est of  care  by  all  Americans  in  these 
difficult  times  concerns  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  great  beauty  and  the  utilization 
of  its  vital  natural  resources. 

In  February  of  this  year,  one  of  this 
country's  foremost  outdoor  periodicals 
Field  &  Stream,  presented,  in  editoriai 
form,  a  particularly  thoughtful  view  of 
this  matter.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  and  reflect  upon  what  follows 
very  carefully  : 

I  Prom  Field  &  Stream,  February  1975] 

America's  No.  1  Sportsman's  Magazine 

Field  &  Stream  has  spearheaded  the  con- 
servation movement  in  this  country  for  al- 
most eighty  years.  We.  along  with  the  mU- 
lions  of  concerned  sportsmen  and  sports- 
women of  this  country,  can  be  proud  that  we 
have  paid  for  our  wildlife  resources. 

We  were  there  when  there  were  few  ante- 
lope, elk.  deer,  prairie  chickens,  and  the  wa- 
terfowl were  verging  on  extinction  Just  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  We  were  there 
when  only  the  sportsmen  were  left  to  bring 
back  ducks  and  geese  in  the  1930s.  We  were 
also  there  at  Prudhoe  Bay  and  Valdez.  Alaska, 
in  1970  when  the  o:i  companies  asked  us 
for  an  opinion  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
Alaska  Pipeline.  We  were  one  of  the  groups 
that  secured  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
building  of  the  pipeline — untU  t^e  neces- 
sary safeguards  were  put  in.  We  never  said 
that  no  pipeline  could  supply  us  vitally 
needed  oil.  We  Just  said  we  thought  it  should 
be  done  right.  Preservationist  grou^js  on  that 
same  trip  said,  in  effect,  no  oil  pipeline  shall 
ever  be  built. 

A  concerned  conservationist  does  not  have 
a  closed  mind.  Our  nation  has  its  energy 
problems,  and  the  welfare  of  200  million 
depends  upon  us  working  with  our  vital  in- 
dustries to  see  that  the  environment  is  pro- 
tected, not  upon  forcing  those  industries  to 
come  to  a  complete  halt. 

Our  8  million  Field  &  Stream  readers  love 
the  outdoors — hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
boating,  and  the  related  sports.  We  are  out- 
dcorsmen,  yes,  but  we  are  citizens  first. 

Of  course  we  deplore  the  Indiscriminate 
practice  of  strip  mining,  but  we  believe  it  Is 
possible  to  mine  coal  and  metals  without 
ravaging  our  land.  Certain  forms  of  clear- 
cutting  timber  are  Injurious,  but  timber  can 
be  hau-vested  correctly — and  we  need  it.  The 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  was  a  disaster,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  this  nation  must 
completely  stop  exploration  and  drilling  for 
oil.  Conservation  is  necessary  and  we  will 
fight  for  it  as  long  as  we  are  in  print.  Blind 
preservation  Is  like  an  ostrich  with  Its  head 
In  the  sand. 

During  World  War  II  we  saw  the  German 
and  Japanese  military  grind  to  a  halt  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  such  basics  as  oil  and 
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ball  bearings  to  run  war  machines.  Conserve 
our  resources,  yes.  But  consider  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Arab 
nations  for  oil  In  case  of  an  emergency.  We 
are  in  a  serious  recession  now.  But  stop  all 
development  of  resources  in  the  name  of 
preservation  only  and  we  answer  to  the  sev- 
eral million  unemployed.  Tell  them  that 
there  shall  be  no  pine  cone  touched,  that  no 
commercial  Jet  aircraft  shall  fiy  over  Cali- 
fornia because  the  condor  Is  in  danger  of 
becoming  extinct,  that  no  forest  shall  be 
selectively  cut  for  homes  and  industry,  no 
wells  drilled  offshore  no  matter  how  much 
care  is  taken,  no  mine  dug  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, no  chemical  of  any  sort  used  in 
agriculture. 

Tell  it  to  the  guy  next  door — the  guy  with 
the  four  kids — who  Just  got  laid  off  after 
twelve  years  with  his  company,  with  no  pen- 
sion and  no  future.  Sure,  he  believes  in  con- 
servation and  he  loves  the  outdoors,  the 
same  as  you  and  I.  But,  today,  his  kids  are 
hungry  and  his  house  Is  cold  and  he  needs 
a  Job.  He  needs  that  Job  in  Industry  .  .  .  vital 
industry  we  need  so  that  all  of  us  can  afford 
to  enjoy  our  outdoor  heritage.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  we  should  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
the  problems  of  Industrial  pollution  or  com- 
mercial misuse  of  our  environment  and  re- 
sources. But  we  shouldn't  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
reasonable  development  either. — Jack  Sam- 
son. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VENEZUELANS  DISLIKE  CHOICE  OF 
SHLAUDEMAN  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 


DR.  GEORGIANA  HARDY  RETIRES 
FROM  LOS  ANGELES  CITY  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  pending 
retirement  of  Dr.  Georgiana  Hardy  after 
more  than  two  decades  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice on  the  board  of  education  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Unified  School  District. 

Dr.  Hardy,  who  retires  this  Jime  from 
the  board  has  the  longest  record  of  ten- 
ure, having  been  elected  for  five  consecu- 
tive terms.  She  served  as  president  of 
that  body  in  1958-59,  1963-64,  and  1967- 
68.  During  the  years  in  which  Dr.  Hardy 
served  on  the  board  of  education,  the 
districtwide  enrollment  increased  nearly 
50  percent  from  430,000  students  to  more 
than  600,000,  which  ranks  Los  Angeles 
as  the  second  largest  school  district  in 
th3  Nation. 

Dr.  Hardv's  involvement  in  education 
also  extended  bevond  the  school  district. 
She  has  served  as  member  and  president 
of  the  California  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  past  chairman  of  the 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation, a  former  member  of  the  U.S. 
Attomev  General's  Conference  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  and  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Committee  on  Youth. 

Dr.  Hardy  has  also  been  actively  in- 
volved in  worthy  civic  groups  including 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Junior  Arts 
Center,  the  District  Attorney's  Advisory 
Council,  the  United  Way.  the  National 
Red  Cross,  and  the  National  Girl  Scouts. 

We  commend  Dr.  Georgiana  Hardy 
for  her  significant  contributions  to  edu- 
cation in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the 
Nation,  and  wish  for  her  a  most  gratify- 
ing and  personally  rewarding  retirement. 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSAC  HtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Senate  confirmed  Harry  W. 
Shlaudeman  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ven- 
ezuela. Shlaudeman,  who  v<as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  in  Santiago,  Chile,  until 
just  before  the  coup  that  ousted  Salva- 
dore  Allende  in  1973,  is  widely  considered 
an  ill-advised  choice.  Being  among  the 
critics  of  the  nomination,  I  testified 
against  his  nomination  during  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  and  pointed  out  that  he  had 
not  honestly  explained  the  U.S.  role  in 
the  so-called  "destabilization"  of  Al- 
lende's  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment when  he  appeared  before  House 
Foreign  Afifairs  Subcommittee  in  1974. 

While  I  confined  myself  to  the  question 
of  Mr.  Shlaudeman's  integrity,  another 
witness,  an  American  priest  working  in 
Caracas,  explained  that  the  Venezuelans 
were  disappointed  in  the  choice  although 
they  had  accepted  the  nomination.  Be- 
cause the  hearings  on  the  nomination 
will  not  be  printed  and  hence  not  readily 
available  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Fr.  DriscoU's 
testimony  and  his  subsequent  dialog  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  John  Sparkbian. 
From  these  transcripts  emerge  a  sharp 
picture  of  the  not  infrequent  insensitiv- 
ity  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  text  follows: 

Testimony  on  the  Nomination  of  Mr.  Harrt 
Shlaudeman  as  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
My  name  is  Daniel  Driscoll  from  Louisville, 
Ky..  a  priest  member  of  the  Catholic  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  America,  popularly  known 
as  Maryknoll.  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  In  six  different  bar- 
rios in  the  capital  city  of  Caracas.  Venezuela. 
I  abruptly  left  the  people  with  whom  I 
work  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testifying  here 
today  because  of  the  vital  Importance  of  this 
Issue.  I  come  not  only  as  an  individual  but 
also  as  a  representative  of  several  Christian 
missionary  groups.  They  include:  The  Mary- 
knoll Fathers  in  Venezuela;  The  Diocesan 
Mission  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  The  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  St.  Cloud.  Minn.;  The  Edmundlte 
Fathers  of  Venezuela;  the  Diocesan  Mission 
of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.:  The  Lutheran  Missionary 
Staff  In  Venezuela,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Seal, 
a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Venezuela.  A 
total  of  forty  U.S.  Christian  missloners,  rep- 
resenting seven  different  groups  of  three 
distinct  Churches  have  sent  me  to  express 
our  concern  over  the  nomination  of  this  new 
ambassador  to  Venezuela. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  Christian 
missloners,  all  United  States  citizens,  work 
in  a  variety  of  different  circumstances  that 
put  them  in  contact  with  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  Venezuela  Society,  incorporating 
the  upper  class,  the  working  class  and  the 
very  poor.  Some  work  in  the  capital  and 
others  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  all 
agreed  to  this  position  of  concern  immediate- 
ly and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  quite  frankly 
surprised  me. 

Why  has  this  long  trip  to  testify  before 
your  committee  seemed  of  such  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  who  work  with  the  Venezuelan 
people? 

Basically,  because  this  nomination  affects 
both  our  home  country,  the  United  States 
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of  America,  and  our  adopted  country.  Vene- 
zuela. I  have  been  sent  to  express  our  con- 
fidence in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  democratic  process  that  makes  ours 
a  great  nation,  a  nation  which  has  given  us 
life,  education,  vision  and  hope.  It  is  here 
that  our  families  and  friends  live.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  acquired  a  deep  respect 
and  affection  for  the  Venezuelan  people. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  history  of  oppres- 
sion and  dictatorship,  Venezuela  has  begun, 
and  made  remarkable  progress  in,  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government.  It  is  presently  in  its  seven- 
teenth year  of  a  duly-elected  democratic 
government  making  it  the  most  stable  dem- 
ocratic country  In  Latin  America. 

Recently,  however,  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela  have  be- 
come strained.  The  reasons  are  many.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  Is  that  President  Ford, 
before  the  United  Nations  and  upon  the 
inauguration  of  the  World  Energy  Confer- 
ence in  Detroit,  felt  obliged  to  use  'dooms- 
day language.'  In  subsequent  statements  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
made  it  clear  that  the  use  of  military  force 
against  oil  exporting  countries  Is  not  ruled 
out  by  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  grave 
danger  to  its  economy.  These  words  are  ex- 
tremely frightening  to  a  country  like  Vene- 
zuela. Such  a  threat  from  a  country  twenty 
times  the  size  of  our  own  would  also  frighten 
us. 

I  have  brought  a  number  of  clippings  from 
the  Venezuelan  press  which  highlight  the 
concern  of  the  Venezuelan  people  regarding 
the  nomination  of  the  new  American  ambas- 
sador, which  represents  writers  and  i>olltl- 
clans  of  all  major  parties.  All  express  their 
opposition  to  the  nomination.  El  Nacional, 
one  of  the  two  most  respected  and  prestigi- 
ous Caracas  dally  newspapters,  on  Dec.  28, 
1974,  said,  "Political  figures,  representing  all 
the  political  Ideologies  of  the  country,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  reporters  of  this  news- 
paper, expressed — some  more  than  others, 
but  with  a  rare  unanimity — their  preoccupa- 
tion and  uneasiness  over  the  nomination  of 
a  figure  considered  in  his  own  country  as  an 
expert  in  Latin  American  affairs,  which 
could  be  of  great  advantage  for  good  rela- 
tions. If  at  the  same  time  his  past  record 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  Chile  did  not  force 
one  to  fear  other  possibilities." 

This  Indicates  an  Impression  among  the 
Venezuelan  people  that  the  United  States 
Is  an  ugly  black  cloud,  a  constant  threat 
which  is  always  present,  always  hanging  over 
the  horizon. 

What  has  affected  the  people  of  Venezuela 
even  more  is  the  United  States  participation 
In  the  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  duly  elected  Chilean  President  Salvadore 
Allende. 

People  with  whom  I  talked  in  the  barrio 
where  I  lived  and  worked  at  the  time  im- 
mediately mentioned  the  Involvement  of  the 
CIA  In  Chile.  Involvement  which  directly  led 
to  the  overthrow.  One  year  later  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  I  speak  for  all  the  Christian  mis- 
sloners who  have  sent  me  to  say  that  as 
American  citizens  It  was  abhorrent  and  ap- 
palling to  learn,  on  the  public  admission  of 
our  President,  that  the  United  States  had 
intervened  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
democratic  country.  For  us  the  intervention 
of  the  CIA  in  Chile  was  Immoral,  unjust, 
disgraceful  and  against  every  democratic 
principle  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded  and  has  grown.  It  caused  us  sad- 
ness and  shame.  Just  last  Thursday  twenty- 
six  political  exiles.  Including  ex-ministers  of 
the  Allende  government,  arrived  in  Caracas 
seeking  asylum.  Thus,  this  is  still  a  burning 
issue  in  Venezuela.  The  Chilean  coup  and 
the  U.S.  role  In  It  are  still  In  the  present 
tense  In  Venezuela. 

These  same  poor  people  In  my  area  were 
deeply  affected  and  disillusioned.  They  said 
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such  things  as,  "You  see.  Father,  democracy 
is  a  farce.  Just  look  what  It  got  Allende." 
Others  said,  "We  had  great  hopes  in  Allende, 
but  now  we  know  that  the  democratic  sys- 
tem can  never  bring  us  real  changes,  much 
less  Justice."  The  result  of  this  disillusion- 
ment is  that  it  not  only  adds  to  the  hopeless- 
ness and  apathy  which  many  slum  dwellers 
already  feel,  but  It  either  eliminates  or  no- 
ticeably weakens  any  serious  hopes  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  overly  exaggerate 
the  evil  effects  of  United  States  interference 
In  Chile.  It  considerably  weakens  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Venezuelan  people 
that  effective  changes  can  ever  be  brought 
about  In  a  peaceful  and  democratic  fashion. 
It  has  also  tarnished  the  democratic  image 
of  the  United  States  In  Latin  America. 

There  are  serious  and  grave  doubts  about 
the  nominee  because  he  carried  out  his  diplo- 
matic duties  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Iilisslon,  the 
number  two  post  in  the  embassy,  during  the 
admitted  CIA  intervention  In  Chile. 

The  public  Is  aware  that  the  C.I.A.  Is  cur- 
rently under  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Senate  for  Illegal  operations  within 
our  own  country.  Furthermore,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  that  on  January  22, 
former  C  J-A.  director,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Helms, 
had  acknowledged  before  this  very  commit- 
tee that  he  had  withheld  Information  con- 
cerning the  Agency's  covert  operations  In 
Chile  against  the  government  of  President 
Allende.  The  New  York  Times,  of  February  16, 
Indicates  that  the  United  States  interven- 
tion in  Chile  was  much  more  extensive  than 
the  C.I. A.  Involvement  and  laid  the  blame 
directly  on  the  Nixon  administration.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  Congress  will  attempt  to 
uncover  the  entire  Chilean  story  in  Its  cur- 
rent Investigation  of  the  CJtJ^. 

Therefore,  In  light  of  the  above,  namely : 

1.  The  existing  strained  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela; 

2.  The  unanimous  opposition  of  all  po- 
litical parties  and  the  student  protests  which 
have  already  taken  place  against  the  arrival 
of  the  new  ambassador; 

3.  The  devastating  effect  of  the  United 
States  intervention  in  Chile  to  de-stabilize 
the  duly-elected  democratic  government  of 
President  Allende; 

4.  The  grave  doubts  that  exist  regarding 
C.I.A.  policies  both  at  home  and  at  abroad 
that  are  still  under  Investigation  by  this 
branch  of  Congress; 

We  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  not  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Harry  Shiaudeman  as  Ambassador  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

Our  concern  is  that  amid  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  confusion,  suspicion,  mistrust,  and 
tension,  his  appointment  would  present,  at 
best,  an  ambiguous  image  of  the  United 
States*  policy  toward  Venezuela,  and  more 
realistically,  a  confirmation  of  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  many  Venezuelans. 

We  want  to  see  the  steady,  constant  growth 
of  our  adopted  country,  Venezuela,  still  in  the 
youth  of  its  democratic  process,  so  that  it 
can  achieve  a  lasting  peace  built  on  Justice 
for  aU  its  citizens. 

We  want  to  see  a  positive  Image  of  our 
home  country,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  a  positive  image  based  on  the  real- 
ity of  its  fairness  and  friendship  to  a  neigh- 
boring democratic  country. 

Dialog  Between  Chaikman  Johm  Sparkman 
AND  Revebend  Daniel  Diiscou. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Thank  you  very  much 
Ft.  Drlscoll. 

Let  me  ask  Just  this  question.  You  pre- 
sented a  very  clear  statement  and  we  ap- 
preciate it.  If  the  people  of  Venezuela  are 
opposed  to  this  appointment,  why  would  yon 
think  that  the  govenunent  of  Venezuela  sig- 
nified its  acceptance? 

Pr.  Dbucoll.  Well.  Bfr.  duUnuui,  I  ob- 
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vlously  am  not  in  the  position  to  respond  for 
the  Venezuelan  government,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Venezuelan  government  Is  more  than 
capable  of  expressing  itself  and  is  more  than 
capable  of  responding  to  whatever  problem 
or  strain  would  be  brought  up  by  this 
nomination. 

However,  what  is  indicated  in  the  news- 
papers is  that  in  an  article  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  I  have  here  of  the  30th  of 
December,  It  suggests  that  the  Venezuelan 
government  preferred  good  relations  with 
this  country  Instead  of  getting  into  a  fight 
over  a  nomination,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that,  as  I  mentioned,  relations  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  the  United  States  have 
become  somewhat  strained. 

As  you  recall,  sir,  it  was  Venezuela  together 
with  Ecuador  which  led  the  opposition  to 
Title  V  of  the  Trade  BlU,  which  led  to  the 
postponement  of  that  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers  which  was  to  take  place  in  Buenos 
Aires  next  month.  And  so  apparently  the 
feeling  was,  as  expressed  In  the  article  of  the 
Washington  Post,  that  they  felt  that  the 
good  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  more  important. 

However,  what  I  am  here  to  try  to  express 
to  you  through  the  group  that  I  represent 
is  the  concern  of  the  Venezuelan  people. 
And  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  from  the 
very  tteginning  all  of  the  political  parties 
opposed  this  nomination. 

I  have  here,  sir,  I  brought  a  whole  page 
from  this  newspaper  El  Naclonal,  which  la 
very  interesting  because  on  the  one  hand  you 
see  an  article  saying  that  politicians  quoted. 
Including  one  from  Acclon  Democratlca, 
which  Is  the  party  in  power.  Down  here  in 
the  lower  rlghthand  side  you  have  the  Youth 
League  of  that  same  party  from  the  State 
In  which  the  oU  is  extracted  also  protesting 
but  up  here  you  have  the  article  saying  that 
the  government  gave  a  placet. 

So  of  course  after  thU  date  the  government 
party  backs  off.  They  have  been  interviewed 
before  they  knew  the  government  gave  the 
placet.  Nonetheless  the  impression  that  Is 
given  Is  that  to  foster  these  good  relations 
It  u  better  Just  to  let  this  nomination  pass, 
although  I  have  one  quote  here  that  Is  very 
interesting  from  Dr.  Gonzalo  Burrloe,  who  Is 
the  President  of  ^the  Congress  who  belongs 
to  the  Acclon  Democratlca,  the  party  now  In 
power,  and  this  Is  from  the  other  big  news- 
paper In  Caracas,  El  Universal.  And  he  states 
that  what  the  government  has  been  saying 
18  the  Important  things  the  policy  between 
Its  two  countries,  not  so  much  the  individ- 
ual. But  then  at  the  end  he  adds  this  very 
Interesting  statement:  "But  there  Is  one 
thing  for  sure,"  as  I  am  translating  from  the 
Spanish,  "one  thing  for  sure,  we  have  to  be 
on  our  toes  to  avoid  that  this  new  Ambassa- 
dor does  what  he  pleases,  if  doing  what  he 
pleases  is  his  intention." 

So  you  see  that  what  comea  through  is  not 
particularly,  that  they  are  not  particularly 
delighted  by  the  appointment  and  they  have 
their  reserves.  You  have  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, the  other  big  party,  also  opposing  It. 

Now  I  think  the  other  thing  that  we  who 
are  Christian  missionaries  who  are  working 
In  Venezuela  want  to  convey  to  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Venezuelan  people  of  all 
classes  reaUy  take  this  as  an  affront  They 
would  say  one  of  three  things:  either  the 
states  are  stupid  and  we  do  not  know  where 
this  man  has  been;  or  do  they  want  to 
threaten  us.  or  do  they  reaUy  want  to  con- 
tinue the  covert  activity  that  went  on  in 
Chile?  Do  they  want  to  move  that  to  Venez- 
uela now,  especially  since  we  are  going  to 
nationalize  the  oil? 

Now  as  I  mentioned  In  my  testimony  I 
was  personally  sxuprlse  at  how  quickly  and 
how  imnanlmously  all  of  these  Christian 
missionaries  responded  to  this  concern  and 
signed  the  letter  that  we  sent  to  you,  sir, 
and  approved  of  my  coming  here.  Just  to  give 
you  an  example:  I  called  up  the  Preabyterlan 
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minister.  Rev.  Bob  Seal,  and  I  was  going  over 
to  his  place  with  the  letter  and  my  car  broke 
down,  so  I  had  to  call  him  back  and  he  said, 
"It  does  not  matter  whether  I  see  the  letter 
or  not.  Put  my  name  down  because  the 
Venezuelans  are  so  opposed  to  this  nomina- 
tion that  I  am  against  it." 

And  what  impressed  me  was  he  works  in 
an  upper  class  section  and  I  have  worked  la 
barrios  and  slum  sections  and  It  was  a  real 
revelation  to  nxe  to  see  how  this  cut  acroes 
all  levels  of  life,  government  bousing,  upper 
class,  lower  class,  people  in  Caracas,  people 
outside  of  Caracas.  And  I  think  that  we 
want  to  bring  this  Information  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  your  Committee. 

Senator  Spabkman.  Well,  of  course  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  all  of  the  information. 
By  the  way,  we  have  the  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Post  that  you  referred  to.  This 
nomination  was  made  and  before  the  Presi- 
dent sent  It  up  here,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Venezuelan  government  and  the  Venezuelan 
government  said  that  he  would  be  acceota- 
ble.  *^ 

Now  that  Is  the  official  word,  and  by  the 
way,  I  noted  with  Interest  In  your  state- 
ment the  very  fine  compliment  that  you  paid 
to  the  present  Venezuelan  government.  You 
said  "it  is  presently  In  Its  seventeenth  year 
of  duly-elected  democratic  govenunent  mak- 
ing It  the  most  stable  democratic  country  in 
Latin  America." 

Now  I  would  like  to  think  that  a  govern- 
ment like  that  would  deal  fairly  and  frankly 
with  another  government,  our  government, 
and  that  If,  for  any  reason,  they  decided  to 
support  what  was  not  accepitable,  they  would 
have  let  us  know. 

Pr.  Driscoll.  It  Is  very  interesting  that 
you  touched  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause— and  once  again,  I  am  not  here,  I  am 
not  competent  on  a  level  of  govemment-to- 
government.  We  have  come  as  a  group  of 
United  States  citizens,  who,  I  guess  we  are 
basically  concerned  about  two  things,  is  this. 
First  of  all — and  it  is  most  Interesting  that 
you  mention  or  refer  to  what  I  said  about 
Venezuela  being  the  oldest  democratic  gov- 
ernment because  you  know  that  before  that 
the  oldest  democratic  government  was  Chile. 
Before  there  was  a  coup,  Chile  had  a  much 
longer  history  of  democratic  process  that 
Venezuela.  And  can  you  not  see  the  incredible 
Implications  of  taking  a  man  who  Is  at  the 
nvunber  two  post  of  the  embassy  in  this 
democratic  country  at  the  time  when  the 
coup  took  place  and  it  Is  later  admitted  by 
the  President  of  this  country  that  there  was 
covert  activity  by  the  CIA,  where  it  U  sug- 
gested by  some  responsible  sources  that  it 
might  have  been  much  broader  than  that. 
While  this  whole  can  of  worms,  shall  we  say, 
has  not  been  opened,  a  man  Is  sent  from 
what  was  the  oldest  democratic  country  In 
Latin  America. 

And  the  thing  Is  that  this,  to  the  Venez- 
uelan people,  as  I  say  It  makes  them  think 
what  happened?  What  is  going  on?  And  I 
think  one  thing  Is  very  Important.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. One  of  the  reasons  this  thing  affected 
Venezuela  so  much  was  that  Venezuela  was 
In  an  election  process  when  Allende  fell. 
You  see.  Carlos  Andres  Perez  was  elected 
President  on  December  the  9th,  1973,  so  that 
in  September,  I  guess  September  the  11th 
when  Allende  fell,  the  campaign  was  in  full 
swing. 

So  I  know  people  who  said  to  me,  "Well, 
what  does  my  vote  mean  If  I  vote  to  the 
Left  and  the  United  States  government  and 
big  business  interests  do  not  like  it?  They 
are  going  to  p\xll  the  same  thing  they  did 
In  Chile." 

So  people  really  even  question  the  value  of 
their  vote,  and  even  more  so  of  the  democrat- 
ic system. 

So  I  think  that  precisely  because  Vene- 
zuela Is  a  democratic  country  and  precisely 
because  the  United  States  failed  so  dismally 
with  the  other  oldest  democratic  govenunent, 
we  should  raftUy  go  out  of  our  wmj  to  mkk* 
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clear  that   we  do  favor  the  democracy   of 
Venezuela.  This  is  our  concern. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  I  thank  you.  You 
have  given  us  a  very  clear  statement.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  It  and  we  thank  you  very 
much. 

Pr.  Driscoll.  Might  I  Just  add  one  other 
point? 

Senator  Sparkman.  Yes. 

Fr.  Driscoll.  I  think  our  basic  Interest  as 
priests,  as  ministers,  and  also  the  Sisters  I 
represent  is  In  the  moral  question  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Venezuelan  people  and 
of  the  right  to  Its  own  self-determination 
that  Venezuela  has.  But  there  is  another  big 
concern  we  have.  We  are  United  States  citi- 
sens  and  quite  frankly,  we  do  not  go  to 
Venezuela  to  represent  this  country  or  for 
patriotic  motives.  We  go  for  Christian  mo- 
tives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  getting  a  little 
bit  tired  of  seeing  the  United  States  being 
the  whipping  boy,  being  accused  of  every- 
thing, and  \infortunately,  it  is  not  Just  ru- 
mor-mongery;  It  has  a  very  deep  basis  in 
fact. 

And  our  concern  is  to  make  it  known  to 
your  Committee  that  Venezuelans  read  the 
press.  They  are  aware,  for  example,  of  where 
BIr.  Shiaudeman  has  worked.  They  are  aware 
of  what  President  Ford  has  admitted.  They 
are  aware  of  all  these  things  I  mentioned. 
Representative  Harrington's  views  were  on 
the  front  page.  I  have  the  clipping  here.  Peo- 
ple know  that  Mr.  Shiaudeman  has  been 
accused  of  very  serlovis  things.  And  so  If  he 
IB  sent  without  those  things  at  least  being 
cleared  up,  then  the  Impression  is  given  that 
the  United  States  cither  does  not  care  that 
It  really  wants  to  put,  as  many  of  the  Jour- 
nals and  newspapers  suggest,  wants  to  put 
on  the  real  tough  political  pressiire,  or  that 
It  wants  to  carry  on  covert  activity.  And  we, 
as  U.S.  citizens,  frankly,  you  know,  this  is 
not  going  to  kill  me;  that  is  not  why  I  am 
there.  But  really,  what  can  I  say,  sir,  to  a 
Venezuelan  who  is  saying,  who  refers  to  the 
United  States  as  the  monolithic  giant,  as  the 
Imperialistic  power,  after  what  happened  in 
Chile,  and  now  that  a  man  who  was  in  a  very 
important  post  in  the  Chilean  embassy  Is  go- 
ing to  Venezuela?  What  can  I  say? 

And  as  American  citizens  that  does  con- 
cern us.  And  we  would  hope  very  seriously 
that,  knowing  that  democracy  Is  for  the 
people.  In  dealing  with  another  democratic 
country,  we  would  seriously  hope  that  that 
U  taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Well,  let  me  say  that  we 
give  you  full  credit  for  speaking  your  own 
mind,  and  we  know  that  you  have  been 
sincere  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your  testi- 
mony before  us. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Fr.  Driscoll.  You  are  welcome. 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY 
ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Record  a  letter  sent  by  the  Honorable 
Hekry  S.  Reuss  and  me  to  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  on  March  14,  1975. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morton:  On  February  6, 
1975,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

W.  W.  Lyons  advised  your  Assistant  Secre- 
taries for  Land  and  Water  Resources  and  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  that  you  "had 
decided"  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment should  administer  "exclusively"  the 
Kofa  Oame  Range  in  Arizona,  the  Charles 
Sheldon  Antelope  Range  in  Nevada  and  the 
Charles  M.  Russell  National  Wildlife  Range 
in  Montana.  Each  of  these  areas  are  part  of 
the  National  T^ldlife  Refuge  System  estab- 
lished by  Congress  on  October  15,  1966  (16 
UJ3.C.  668dd). 

For  years,  these  areas  have  been  adminis- 
tered Jointly  by  the  BLM  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Indeed,  each  of  the  Execu- 
tive orders  establishing  these  game  ranges  in 
the  1930's  provided  that  they  "shall  be  under 
the  Joint  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture."  At  that  time,  flab 
and  wildlife  ftmctlons  resided  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

We  think  your  recent  decision  to  abandon 
this  practice  after  more  than  40  ;rears  and 
place  these  areas  under  the  exclusive  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  BLM  Is  ill- 
advised,  contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  and 
In  violation  of  the  Congressional  intention 
and  understandings  of  the  1966  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, your  decision  Ignores  the  requirements 
of  the  refuge  revenue  sharing  provisions  of 
16  U.S.C.  715s  and  it  was  made  without  com- 
pliance by  your  Department  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

The  basic  ptirpose  of  section  4  of  the  1966 
statute  which  your  Department  first  pro- 
posed as  a  "draft  bill"  to  the  Congress  on 
June  6,  1965,  was  to  give  statutory  recogni- 
tion to  the  then  existing  five  types  of  areas 
that  constituted  what  was  called  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  namely  the 
wildlife  refuges,  game  ranges,  wildlife  man- 
agement areas,  waterfowl  production  areas, 
and  wildlife  ranges.  In  addition,  It  added  a 
sixth  area  for  endangered  species,  and  pro- 
vided "sanctions  and  enforcement  provisions 
designed  to  protect  the  needs  of  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  In  all  areas  of  the  sys- 
tem." (H.  Rcpt.  89-1168:  Oct.  15,  1965.  p.  2). 

When  the  legislation  was  being  considered 
by  Congress,  we  were  Informed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  that  some  areas  of  the 
then  existing  System  were  being  "Jointly  ad- 
ministered" by  Interior  and  "various  Federal 
agencies."  We  were  also  told  that  Interior  was 
"reviewing  the  present  status  of  the  public 
lands"  Included  In  the  then  established  Sys- 
tem "to  determine  whether  any  of  them 
should  be  managed  on  multiple  use  principles 
under  the  general  public  land  laws."  The  De- 
partment assured  the  Congress  that  its  draft 
bill  did  not  "portend  any  different  policies, 
practices,  or  procedures  from  those  now 
being  pursued"  (I.e.,  in  1965) .  (H.  Rept.  89- 
1168,  supra,  p.  16). 

Thus,  the  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  with  these  understandings.  Con- 
gress did  not  object  to  Joint  administration 
of  some  areas  or  to  the  possibility  of  multlole 
use  of  some  areas  under  the  general  public 
land  laws.  Indeed,  Congress  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  statute  that  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  continue  to  apply  and 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  permit  \ise  of 
any  area  in  the  System  "for  any  purpose, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  .  .  .  recreation 
and  accommodations,  and  access."  In  fact, 
virtually  any  use  was  authorized  which  is 
"compatible"  with  the  major  purpose  for 
which  the  areas  were  establLshed. 

When  the  1966  Act  was  enacted,  section 
3'd)  (2)  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956 
n6  U.S.C.  742b(d)(l))  specified  that  the 
then  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
"shall  be  responsible"  within  Interior  for 
such  matters  as  "migratory  birds,  game  man- 
agement, wildlife  refuges,"  etc.  Thus,  Con- 
gress did  not  contemplate,  nor  did  Interior 
suggest,  the  possibility  that  Interior  would 
Interpet  this  new  statute  as  allowing  it  to 
transfer  several  arets  of  the  System  to  the 
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"exclusive"  administration  of  an  agency 
(namely  the  BLM)  not  particularly  noted  for 
zealously  conserving  and  protecting  wildlife 
and  thus  eliminating  any  role  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

Your  Solicitor  pointed  out  in  a  November 
27,  1974,  memorandum  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary that  under  your  decision  the  BLM 
"would  be  free  to  adopt  regulations  govern- 
ing the  administration"  of  these  areas  "of 
a  different  form  and  content  than  those 
adopted  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 
(Emphasis  Supplied.)  The  Solicitor  warned: 
"As  a  consequence,  two  parallel  systems 
of  Wildlife  Refuge  regulations  could  result 
from  the  proposed  delegation." 

Such  a  "result"  was  never  Intended  by 
Congress,  particularly  since  it  could  mean 
that  the  BLM  would  provide  less  protection 
to  wildlife  than  would  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

The  transfer  of  administration  over  these 
ranges  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  deprive  the  treasury  of  funds  which 
under  a  1964  statute  must  be  covered  into  the 
treasury  each  year  and  reserved  in  a  "sepa- 
rate fund"  for  payments  to  counties  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  roads,  "for  management"  of 
the  System  and  for  "enforcement  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act."  This  Act,  en- 
acted on  August  30,  1964  (78  Stat.  701) 
amended  section  401  of  the  Act  of  June  15 
1935  (64  Stat.  595,  693-694;  16  U.S.C.  7l5s)  to 
provide  that  all  revenues  received  by  Interior 
from  the  "operation  and  management"  of 
areas  within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  "that  are  solely  or  primarily  admin- 
istered" by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
"through  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  shall  be  covered  toto  the  treasury" 
for  dispostlon  to  counties  and  for  the  other 
purposes  mentioned  above.  Transfer  of  "ex- 
clusive" administration  of  these  three  areas 
to  the  BLM  by  Secretarial  fiat  will  result  in 
these  revenues  being  covered  into  the  treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts,  not  as  funds 
reserved  for  the  purposes  stated  above,  and 
none  of  the  money  will  go  to  the  counties  or 
these  other  purposes. 

We  think  that  such  a  result  was  clearly 
not  Intended  by  Congress  in  1964.  Con- 
gress did  not  expect  that  Interior  would  de- 
prive this  "fund"  of  revenues  through  the 
device  of  placing  the  ranges  under  the 
exclxisive  administration  of  an  agency  other 
than  the  F&WS.  We  note  that  the  Solicitor's 
November  1974  memorandum  did  not  men- 
tion the  1964  Act  or  the  effect  which  the 
proposed  transfer  would  have  on  the  funds 
which  that  law  requires  to  be  covered 
into  the  treasury  as  a  "separate  fund"  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  above. 

You  will  recall  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  National  Park  Service  sought  to  circum- 
vent NEPA  in  the  case  of  its  proposal  to 
abolish  parking  and  eliminate  roads  on  the 
Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  substitute 
a  shuttle  bus  service  to  and  from  R.  P.  Ken- 
nedy Stadium.  We  promptly  urged  that  the 
NPS  prepare  an  environmental  impact 
statement.  When  the  NPS  refused  to  do  so. 
Interested  citizens  sued  Interior.  Judge 
Waddy  enjoined  the  proposal  until  an  EIS 
was  prepared,  and  now  the  National  Park 
Service  has  agreed  to  prepare  the  EIS  as 
directed  by  the  court. 

We  believe  that  the  Department's  faUure 
to  prepare  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment violates  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  decision  to  transfer  all  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  these  areas  from 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  with  the  attendant 
possibility  of  a  "parallel"  system  of  regula- 
tions that  could  be  different  in  "form  and 
content"  and  with  an  adverse  affect  on 
the  revenue  sharing  provisions  of  16  U.S.C. 
715s  Is  a  major  Federal  action  that  wUl 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  human 
environment. 
Indeed,  on  February  11, 1975,  the  Assistant 
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Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 
expressed  strong  reservations  about  this 
"decision",  stating  that  It  will  be  "most 
controversial  and  will  obviously  require  an 
environmental  impact  statement  and  public 
hearings.'"  We  understand  that  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1975.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Lyons 
asked  the  Solicitor  for  an  "opinion  as  to 
the  need  for  a  102  [EIS)  statement  for  any 
or  all  of  the  three  game  ranges  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  BLM.'" 

1.  We  urge  that  you  promptly  revoke  your 
transfer  decision.  Before  any  further  attempt 
Is  made  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
a!iy  area  of  the  System  exclusively  to  the 
BLM  or  any  other  agency,  we  request  that 
an  adequate  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment be  prepared  and  hearings  held  thereon. 

2.  Please  provide  to  us  a  copy  of  (a)  the 
Solicitor"s  opinion  requested  by  Mr.  Lyons, 
(b)  the  Sollcltor"s  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1974.  and  (c)  all  other  memoranda, 
notes,  letters,  etc.,  concerning  these 
matters. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett.  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Please  provide  a  copy  of  your 
reply  to  him. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SENATOR  GAYIiORD  NELSON  MAKES 
SENSE   IN   DAIRY   PRICES 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Mem- 
bers make  up  their  minds  on  the  farm 
bill,  I  hope  they  will  read  the  following 
statement  from  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son. 

Wisconsin  is  a  State  of  4!2  million 
people,  but  there  are  only  50,000  dairy 
farms  in  the  State.  In  my  own  district  of 
500,000  people,  I  represent  only  12,000 
dairy  farmers,  so  my  consumers  far  out- 
number my  farmers,  but  I  want  to  share 
with  you  some  good,  solid,  proconsumer 
reasons  for  supporting  the  dairy  provi- 
sion of  the  agriculture  bill  we  will  be 
voting  on  next  week. 

The  following  statement  of  Senator 
Nelson's  is  the  best  statement  on  dairy 
problems  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  statement 
from  a  man  who,  like  I.  has  not  just 
supported  the  interests  of  nu-al  America, 
but  has  supported  mass  transit,  mini- 
mum wage,  08HA,  legal  services,  land 
use,  and  consumer  protection  legislation. 

I  have  received  a  Dear  Colleague  let- 
ter suggesting,  in  part,  that  the  dairy 
section  should  be  opposed,  because  it 
will  increase  prices  scmiewhat.  Let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  minimum  wage 
legislation,  OSHA  legislation,  and  en- 
vironmental legislation  all  have  in- 
creased costs  somewhat  but  we  have 
voted  for  them,  because  they  are  in  the 
national  interest  and  because  we  recog- 
nize that  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
environment  the  situation  is  similar  to 
agriculture — there  is  no  free  lunch. 

I  hope  Members  will  read  the  foUow- 
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ing  and  then  agree  with  me  that  it  is  in 
the  consumers'  interest  to  support  the 
dairy  section  of  that  farm  bill. 
Senator  Nelson's  statement  follows: 
Washington,  D.C. 

March  13, 1975. 

Deab  Colleagde:  The  Important  question 
that  faces  our  nation  in  terms  of  the  dairy 
price  support  proposals  now  before  the  House 
Is  simply  this:  Can  we  continue  government 
policies  that  appear  almost  certain  to  result 
in  this  nation's  losing  self-sufficiency  In  what 
represents  25  percent  of  Its  food  supply? 

The  Importance  of  that  question  prompts 
me  to  Impose  upon  your  good  graces  to  set 
forth  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis  facing 
America's  dairy  farmers  and  the  Impor- 
tance, therefore,  of  passing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  Is  faced  with 
an  economic  crisis  that  Is  bankrupting  him, 
and  unless  that  crisis  is  resolved,  our  grand- 
children, as  one  expert  put  it,  may  have  to 
take  their  children  to  zoos  to  see  dairy  cows. 

That  Is  not  an  exaggeration.  Since  1951. 
60.3  percent  of  the  nation's  dairy  farmers 
have  quit.  In  the  1969  to  1973  period,  56  per- 
cent quit.  In  Wisconsin  alone,  the  number 
of  dairy  herds  decreased  from  132,000  in  1951 
to  just  over  53,000  at  the  end  of  1974. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  In  the  United 
States  has  decreased  by  almost  10  percent 
since  1969.  Most  distressing,  our  national 
milk  production  Is  declining  at  a  rate  that 
indicates,  according  to  a  University  of  Il- 
linois study,  that  we  will  no  longer  be  self- 
sufficient  in  the  production  of  dairy  products 
as  early  as  1980. 

The  American  consumer  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  tmless  we  Institute  a  con- 
structive policy  for  our  dairy  farmers  that 
does  away  with  boom  and  bust  by  putting  a 
floor  under  their  Income,  consumers  will  one 
day,  and  soon,  be  faced  either  with  massive 
dairy  shortages  or  exhorbltant  prices  for 
those  dairy  products  that  are  available. 

As  the  expert  who  predicted  the  zoo  situa- 
tion added,  "The  nation  will  take  another 
notch  In  Its  belt  because  the  source  of  25 
percent  of  the  food  supply  will  have 
vanished." 

For  too  long  all  of  us  have  taken  for  grant- 
ed the  abundance  of  food  at  low  prices  that 
American  farmers  have  provided  us.  We  have 
not  realized  that  the  miracle  of  production 
was  made  possible  not  only  through  the  pro- 
ductive genius  of  our  farmers,  but  by  their 
willingness  to  subsidize  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
process. 

That  Is  right — the  American  dairy  farmer 
has  been  subsidizing  the  American  consumer. 
He  has  done  that  by  working  longer  hours 
than  the  rest  of  us,  by  accepting  a  lower 
return  on  his  Investment  than  any  other 
continuing  segment  of  American  business, 
and  by  pressing  himself  and  his  family  Into 
a  labor  team  that  Is  the  lowest  paid  in  the 
nation. 

Several  facts  dramatize  this  situation  all 
too  well : 

The  dairy  farmer  does  not  control  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  product.  While  inflation 
has  continually  and  Insidiously  raised  his 
cost  of  production,  government  policy  In  re- 
cent years  has  almost  never  set  a  price  sup- 
port level  for  mUk  that  wUl  Insure  him  a 
profit. 

In  1973,  for  example.  It  cost  the  average 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  with  a  hertl  of~iess 
than  50  cows,  $7.75  to  produce  a  hundred- 
weight of  milk  for  which  he  received  $6.87 
under  the  federal  support  program.  While 
his  Income  Improved  some  during  early  1974. 
It  has  been  on  the  decline  ever  ulnce,  and 
In  my  state  In  January,  1975,  the  average 
price  received  was  back  down  to  $6.80  a 
hundredweight. 

Needless  to  say,  the  cost  factors  that  to- 
talled $7.76  In  1973  have  continued  to  spiral 
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since  then,  so  that  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farm- 
er Is  losing  more  money  now  than  ever.  As 
a  result,  thousands  of  them  are  attempting 
to  sell  off  their  herds  and  get  out  of  the 
dairy  business. 

In  January  of  this  year,  after  the  Presl- 
dent  vetoed  a  bill  passed  overwhelmingly  bv 
the  Congress  that  would  have  Increased  price 
supports  to  85  percent,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  readjust  the  flgure  set  April, 
1974,  to  once  again  represent  80  percent  of 
parity  In  January,  1975. 

But  the  Department  also  announced  then 
that  It  would  not  make  another  price  support 
adjustment  until  April  1,  1976. 

Even  now  the  80  percent  January  adjust- 
ment Is  delivering  very  little  help  to  the 
hardpressed  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  it 
should  mean  that  he  will  receive  $7.10  a 
hundredweight  for  about  75  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  state.  In  actuality,  in 
January  he  received  less  than  that. 

The  question  naturally  arises  then,  why 
and  how  do  dairy  farmers  stay  In  business. 
The  answer  Js  two-fold;  thousands  of  them 
are  not — they  are  getting  out  as  fast  as  they 
can.  at  a  rate  that  has  farm  auctioneers  In 
Wisconsin  booked  for  months  ahead;  and 
those  who  are  remaining  in  business  do  so  by 
asking  their  families  to  make  sacrifices  that 
would  be  unheard  of  In  other  Industries. 

That  Is  how  the  farmer  subsidizes  the  con- 
sumer. 

Other  countries  have  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  have  acted  to  assure  themselves  of 
viable  dairy  Industries  with  their  farmers 
assured  of  a  liveable  income.  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, from  October  of  last  year  set  price 
supports  at  $9.41  a  hundredweight  and  has 
Just  now  Increased  that  to  $10.12.  The  Com- 
mon Market,  which  adjusts  the  rate  from 
nation  to  nation,  has  had  an  average  support 
level  of  $8.10  per  cwt..  Increased  that  to  $8.59 
on  February  1,  and  announced  a  further  In- 
crease to  $8.99  for  September  16,  1975. 

American  dairy  farmers'  wage  earnings  are 
a  scandal.  If  the  farmers  went  on  strike  and 
properly  told  their  story,  their  cause  would 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  organized 
labor,  the  nation's  clergy,  and  even  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  nation's  press. 

Certainly  at  the  present  support  level,  the 
average  dairy  farmer  will  be  forced  to  quit 
production.  Not  all  of  his  cows  will  go  out  of 
production,  but  the  rate  at  which  farmers 
are  quitting  and  cows  are  leaving  production. 
It  is  apparent  that  consumers  are  In  for 
trouble.  We  can  lose  self-sufficiency,  we  can 
destroy  the  productive  capacity  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  food. 

Other  than  the  critical  loss  of  25  percent 
of  our  food,  the  general  public  would  suffer 
otherwise  If  our  dairy  Industry  Is  destroyed. 
Our  dairy  farms  earn  $1.3  billion  each  year, 
which  In  turn  generates  an  additional  $47 
billion  In  the  gross  national  product.  Every 
one  of  the  490,000  dairy  farms  In  the  nation 
generates  an  additional  Ave  jobs  In  related 
Industries,  a  total  of  2i^  million  Jobs 
throughout  the  country  that  could  be 
jeopardized. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  American 
consumers  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  understand  their  own 
personal  stake  tn  these  matters.  The  huge 
majority  In  the  Congress  that  supported  the 
85  percent  parity  bill  late  last  year  points  to 
this.  Renewed  Interest  of  urban  representa- 
tives to  serve  on  the  congressional  committees 
on  agriculture  give  additional  testimony. 

That  Is  promising,  but  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. If  we  do  not  stabilize  our  dairy  In- 
dustry by  providing  an  Income  floor,  our  dairy 
farmers  will  be  forced  to  quit.  That  would 
be  an  outright  disaster  for  them  personally. 
It  would  be  an  absolute  catastrophe  for  the 
American  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

Gatloro  Nelsonj 

US.  Senator. 
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EMERGENCY    EMPLOYMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  human 
and  economic  costs  of  unemployment 
and  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  formulate  ra- 
tional, far-reaching  programs  to  combat 
joblessness.  In  an  effort  to  fulfill  this 
responsibility,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  just  passed  a  whopping  $6  bil- 
lion emergency  employment  appropria- 
tions bill. 

While  I  believe  that  this  bill  has  some 
commendable  features.  I  am  distressed 
about  the  fact  that  it  appropriates 
another  $1,625  million  for  title  VI  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act.  As  we  all  know,  public  service 
jobs  help  to  relieve  the  sympoms  of  un- 
employment by  massive  infusions  of  Fed- 
eral dollars,  but  do  nothing  to  eradicate 
its  cause.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  is  gone, 
unemployment  is  likely  to  rise  again. 
That  is,  of  course,  unless  the  Congress 
capitulates  to  the  powerful  pressures 
which  will  be  on  it  to  renew  the  pre- 
scription. 

Moreover,  our  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram will  only  employ  a  small  percen- 
age  of  the  jobless — 4  percent  at  the 
most — while  its  cost  will  be  inordinately 
large.  It  takes  $800  million  to  employ 
100.000  people  in  public  service  jobs,  or 
three  times  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to 
provide  them  with  extended  employment 
benefits:  and  public  service  jobs  have 
little  ripple  effect  to  redeem  them.  I  am 
concerned,  too,  about  the  fact  that  pub- 
lic service  job  moneys  have  been  notori- 
ously misused  and  mismanaged.  Studies 
have  shown  that  55  to  65  percent  of  all 
municipal  public  employment  jobs  are 
really  recalls— local  employees  who  are 
"fired"  and  then  rehired  at  Federal  ex- 
pense— and  there  are  reports  that  some 
communities  are  already  beginning  to  lay 
off  workers  in  preparation  for  the  arrival 
of  Federal  funds. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  genuinely  in  need  of 
work  and  at  a  time  when  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  useful  work  to  be  done — up- 
grading our  dilapidated  railroad  beds 
comes  immediately  to  mind— I  believe 
that  it  is  unconscionable  to  target  such  a 
large  portion  of  our  reconstruction  dol- 
lars on  public  employment  programs.  In 
my  view,  this  is  a  dangerously  short- 
sighted approach  which  does  a  disservice 
to  the  employed  and  unemployed  alike. 
I  consequently  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Myer  amendment  to  delete  the  entire 
$1,625  billion  for  title  VI  of  CETA  and 
deeply  regret  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  successful. 

I  did,  however,  vote  for  passage  of  the 
bill  as  a  whole  because  I  felt  that  the 
$3,675  billion  which  it  appropriates  to 
accelerate  Federal  construction  and  pur- 
chasing programs  would  put  people  to 
work  on  productive  tasks  and  help  to 
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stimulate  private  industry.  For  example, 
this  money  would  step  up  the  purchase 
of  121,000  vehicles  for  Government  use, 
expand  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's loan  authority,  increase  funding 
for  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, accelerate  public  works  con- 
struction, and  provide  additional  money 
for  rural  water  and  sewer  construction. 
Studies  estimate  that  more  than  600,000 
jobs  would  be  directly  created  by  these 
construction  and  purchasing  programs 
and  indicate  that  large  multiplier  effects 
would  also  be  generated.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  combat  unemployment  and  hope  that 
future  legislation  will  deemphasize  the 
costly  and  inefficient  public  ser\'ice  jobs 
approach  in  favor  of  an  approach  which 
provides  the  jobless  with  meaningful  and 
productive  emplosmaent. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  PRIORITIES 
FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOXJTH 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
children  and  youth  represent  America's 
greatest  human  resources.  Although  the 
majority  of  us  agree  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  our  children  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  future  society,  in  our  national 
priorities  this  is  often  not  evident. 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  1976  does  not  include 
two  programs  that  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  children  and  youth.  I 
speak  of  the  women,  infant  and  chil- 
dren—WIC— program  and  the  supple- 
mental food  program  for  families. 

This  is  of  particular  concern  in'  my 
district.  The  Denver  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  has  participated  in 
the  USDA  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  since  late  1969.  It  was  de- 
signed to  provide  highly  nutritious  foods 
to  those  groups  considered  most  vul- 
nerable to  malnutrition,  for  example, 
women  during  pregnancy  and  up  to  1 
year  after  and  children  under  6  years  of 
age.  This  is  vital  to  children.  Any  infant 
who  is  malnourished  in  early  life  or 
whose  mother  is  malnourished  may  have 
irreversible  brain  damage.  The  commod- 
ity supplemental  food  program  is  in  the 
end  less  costly  and  certainly  more  hu- 
mane than  undernourishment  and  hun- 
ger. Underinvestment  in  children  gener- 
ates a  viscious  cycle  of  poverty  and  wel- 
farism. 

Michael  S.  March,  who  has  retired 
from  a  senior  career  position  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  after 
33  years  of  Federal  service,  has  accepted 
a  joint  appointment  as  assistant  vice 
president  for  budgeting  and  planning  of 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Cen- 
ter at  Denver  and  as  professor  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  the  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  During  28  years 
as  a  staff  member  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  he  was  engaged  in  leglsla- 
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tive  and  program  analysis  in  a  wide 
range  of  fields,  including  labor  and  wel- 
fare, education,  manpower,  income 
maintenance,  and  science  programs.  Dr. 
March  presented  the  following  com- 
ments to  the  Citizens  for  Children  at 
Portland,  Oreg. : 

Federal  Budget  Priorities  and  Children  and 
Youth 
(Comments  oy  Dr.  Michael  S.  March) 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  Federal 
programs  and  priorities  as  they  affect  chU- 
dren  and  youth.  This  Is  a  vital  topic  which 
deals  with  the  central  issue  of  creating  a  Just 
society.  My  comments,  of  course,  are  my  per- 
sonal views  as  a  professional  analyst  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

Let  us  consider  the  gap  between  our  pro- 
fessed national  attitudes  toward  children  and 
our  national  performance  in  assuring  them 
full  opportunities  for  their  development. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  pronouncements  re- 
garding children  and  youth  from  many 
forums  since  1909.  There  have  been  seven 
decennial  White  House  Conferences  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  We  have  had  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  and  the  National  Council  of 
State  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth, 
and  many  other  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions to  promote  the  welfare  of  children. 

In  these  organizations  we  have  clearly 
seen  that  the  quality  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  society  is  being  shaped  for  the  decades 
ahead  by  how  we  rear  and  educate  our  chil- 
dren and  youth.  The  attitudes  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  80  million  young  people  are 
the  most  Important  guaranty  we  have  that 
our  society  and  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  will  last  through  the  decades 
ahead. 

The  people  who  attended  the  successive 
"White  House  Conferences  were  Intelligent 
and  very  dedicated.  They  made  many  per-  ■ 
ceptlve  statements  and  they  were  Influential 
in  coloring  the  pronouncements  of  national 
leaders.  The  1930  Conference,  for  Instance. 
boldly  proclaimed  "the  children's  chapter"! 
which  was  an  admirable  statement. 

All  the  Presidents  since  Theodore  Roose- 
velt have  responded  by  making  strong  verbal 
commitments  on  behalf  of  children  In  their 
messages  and  press  releases.  President  Nixon, 
in  1969.  called,  for  example,  for  a  "national 
commitment  to  providing  for  all  American 
children  an  opportunity  for  healthful,  stim- 
ulating development  during  the  flrst  five 
years  of  life  .  .  .".  But  then  in  1971  he  vetoed 
the  Child  Development  bill  for  day  care  of 
preschool  children. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Implementation  of 
the  lofty  promises  made  in  the  last  60  yectfs 
regarding  programs  for  children  has  been 
poor.  President  Johnson's  "Great  Society" 
efforts  made  a  good  start  in  the  anti-poverty 
and  education  areas,  but  social  progress  was 
side-tracked  In  favor  of  prosecuting  the 
costly  and  divisive  Vietnam  War.  By  any  rea- 
sonable standard  of  feasible  humanitarian 
performance  for  this  affluent  country,  the 
United  States  has  failed  Its  children  and 
youth.  The  parents  In  the  past  have  failed 
them  In  distressingly  large  numbers — and 
deterioration  of  the  family  structure  augurs 
111  for  the  future.  Many  school  districts  and 
communities  have  failed  their  children.  I 
doubt  that  any  State  can  say  It  has  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  a  proper  Job.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  do  Its  fair 
share.  The  failures  have  been  the  result  of 
Inadequate  commitment  to  goals,  poor  orga- 
nization, and  allocation  of  Insufficient  money 
The  record  has  bright  spots,  to  be  sure. 
Let  me  cite  two. 

We  have  conquered  most  communicable 
diseases  and  have  sharply  reduced  Infant 
and  child  mortality.  We  are  also  the  most 
educated.  If  not  the  b«t  educated,  country 
In  the  world. 
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Yet  one  of  the  principal  findings  of  th^ 
1970-71  White  House  Conference  was  the 
shocking  conclusion  that  the  Nation  is  still 
neglecting  Its  children.  Considerable  data  on 
the  failure  were  assembled  In  a  series  of  8 
background  studies  which  were  prepared 
under  my  direction  for  the  Conference.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  shown  by  Senator  Rlbi- 
coff,  these  were  subsequently  published  in 
September  1971  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  under  the  title  of 
"Government  Research  on  the  Problems  of 
Children  and  Youth." 

Consider  also  and  explain  the  following 
phenomena  with  respect  to  our  nation's  chil- 
dren and  youth: 

Poverty  has  been  reduced,  but  still  about 
12  million  children  and  youth  under  age  21 
were  living  in  poverty  in  1972  in  families  or 
as  individuals.  There  were  7.8  million  chil- 
dren on  the  welfare  rolls  in  late  calendar 
1973 — five  times  the  ntmiber  in  1950.  Despite 
the  rapid  expansion  of  federal  food  programs 
in  the  last  7  years,  many  of  these  children 
receive  inadequate  nutrition  for  proper  hu- 
man development,  and  some  of  them  still  live 
in  actual  hunger. 

Children  are  the  largest  group  among  the 
American  poor.  They  were  47  percent  of  the 
24.5  million  poor  in  1972.  A  disproportionate- 
ly large  number  of  deprived  children  are  from 
minority  groups  who  bear  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  discrimination.  The  recent 
double-digit  Inflation  and  the  simultaneous 
rise  of  unemplojrment  to  6  percent  will  es- 
calate the  number  of  poor  and  inflict  hard- 
ship on  many  children,  including  children 
from  former  middle  class  families  and  es- 
pecially the  children  of  minority  families. 
Welfare  rolls  will  rise. 

The  condition  of  oiw  health  care  system  is 
deplorable.  Some  40,000  infants  in  deprived 
families  die  each  year  who  could  readily  be 
saved  by  maternal  and  Infant  health  care 
of  the  quality  available  today  to  most  fam- 
ilies. Most  States  today  tolerate  huge  in- 
equalities In  Infant  death  rates  in  their 
boundaries. 

National  education  achievement  has  risen 
markedly  and  this  is  essential  because  school- 
ing is  an  absolute  necessity  for  effective  so- 
cial and  economic  participation  In  today's 
world.  Nevertheless,  about  one-flfth  of  all 
youth  still  drf^  out  before  finishing  high 
school.  And  many  who  graduate  are  func- 
tionally illiterate  by  objective  military  en- 
trance tests.  As  a  result,  based  on  data  Of- 
fice of  Education  technicians  gave  me  in 
1971,  an  estimated  one-fourth  of  our  young 
adults — approaching  one  million  each  year — 
leave  the  educational  system  unequipped 
with  a  10th  grade  education,  the  level  which 
experts  adjudge  is  necessary  to  function  ef- 
fectively in  our  complex  society. 

Taken  altogether,  the  mental  and  health 
deficits  accrued  by  many  of  our  children  and 
youth  are  so  substantial  that  a  few  yecirs 
ago  It  was  estimated  that  one-third  of  all 
young  males  could  not  meet  regular  military 
entrance  standards.  Military  entrance  stand- 
ards have  been  relaxed  to  meet  quotas  of  the 
new  volunteer  Army. 

We  have  a  national  paradox  of  lofty  ideals 
and  low-level  performance  when  it  comes  to 
children.  This  problem  begins  In  our  homes, 
but  much  of  it  carries  over  to  our  public 
policies  in  local  school  districts  and  counties. 
States,  and  Federal  agencies. 

The  United  States  was  foimded  on  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  We  subscribe  readily 
to  the  philosophy  that  our  country  should 
assure  opportunity  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  potentialities  of  each  and  every 
chUd. 

Notwithstanding  our  ideals,  our  actual  pri- 
orities, private  and  public,  refute  our  philos- 
ophy of  equality  and  full  opportunity  for 
children  and  youth.  Our  social,  economic,  and 
political  Instltutiona  faU  to  deUver  the  op- 
portunities our  children  need  and  which  our 
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national  leaders  promise  for  them.  Our  fail- 
ure as  a  nation  in  this  respect  is  hurtful  to 
our  national  strength  and  subtracts  from  the 
common  welfare.  Proper  development  of  our 
children  and  youth  is  probably  the  only  fea- 
sible way  to  prevent  a  substantial  degree  of 
poverty,  delinquency,  violence,  and  social  and 
political  breakdown.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  a 
category  of  public  programs  which  is  more 
important  to  the  prevention  of  social  and 
economic  Ills  In  ovir  society. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children  are 
virtually  condemned  to  failure  on  the  day 
they  are  born  because  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  of  their  parents  and  in- 
adequate communities. 

We  are  all  concerned,  for  example,  with 
rising  crime  rates — for  which  youths  are  very 
largely  responsible.  However,  few  of  us  are 
cognizant  of  the  basic  causes  of  crime.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  Colorado  State  Division  of 
Youth  Services  analyzed  444  entrants  com- 
mitted to  the  State's  Lookout  Mountain 
School  for  Boys  and  the  Mount  View  Girls 
School  from  July  1,  1972  to  May  1,  1973.  Over 
90  percent  of  these  "certified"  delinquents 
had  learning  disabilities — such  as  Inability 
to  read,  inability  to  think  abstractly,  and  so 
forth.  The  average  number  of  learning  dis- 
abilities was  2.4  per  youth.  No  wonder  they 
failed  in  normal  school  pursuits  and  went 
into  crime  in  the  streets.  The  question  left 
is:  What  did  our  society  do  to  Identify  their 
basic  problems  and  correct  them  before  these 
youths  became  antisocial?  Did  we  give  them 
a  fair  start  in  life? 

When  children  are  allowed  to  be  born  han- 
dicapped or  to  become  so,  It  costs  the  public 
dearly.  Education  for  a  handlcapp>ed  child 
is  two  or  three  times  as  expensive  as  for  a 
normal  child — and  the  results  are  smaller. 
A  crime  career  costs  the  society  $600,000. 

It  seems  clear  that  when  the  futures  of 
children  are  blighted,  the  nation's  security 
and  welfare  are  Impaired  and  its  future  is 
short-sighted.  Our  national  priorities  need 
to  be  reordered  to  give  children  a  better 
chance  In  life.  Somehow  we  must  find  a  way 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  big  promises 
and  the  meager  performance.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  the  Federal  Government  faces, 
but  also  one  which  afflicts  States,  cities  and 
counties — and  Individual  families,  too. 
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THE  GEORGIA  POWER  PROJECT: 
A  STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIALISM- 
PART   V 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  presenting  today  the  fifth 
part  of  my  report  on  the  Georgia  power 
project  and  Its  supporters  who  are  at- 
tempting to  use  the  energy  crisis  as  an 
organizing  tool  to  promote  Marxist  so- 
cialism in  this  country : 
Thz  Georgia  Power  Project:  A  Strategy  for 
Socialism 

THE    national    LAWTERS    GT7ILD     (NIG) 

A  staff  study  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  hearings  entitled  "Revo- 
lutionary Activities  Directed  Toward  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Penal  or  Correctional  Sys- 
tems," Part  3,  p.  1301  (1973)  on  the  NIG 
reads: 

"The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  formed 
In  1936  with  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  (the  American  section 
of  the  International  Class  War  Prisoners  Aid 
Society),  an  agency  of  the  Comintern.  It  Is 
still  affiliated  with  the  International  Associ- 


ation of  Democratic  Lawyers,  an  interna- 
tional communist  front  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a 
1950  report,  the  former  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  characterized  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  as  'the  foremost  legal 
bulwark  of  the  Communist  Party,  its  front 
organizations,  and  controlled  unions."  The 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  found  on 
AprU  20,  1953,  that  the  Communist  Party 
USA  is  'substantially  directed,  dominated 
and  controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

"The  executive  secretaries  of  the  NIO 
from  1940  to  1961  were  all  Identified  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  as  were  the 
1960-61  and  1970-71  national  presidents.  Al- 
though originally  composed  solely  of  lawyers 
the  NIG  admitted  law  students  as  members 
in  1970  and  'legal  workers"  and  'Jallhouse 
lawyers"  In  1971.  It  claims  about  3,500  mem- 
bers who  are  organized  In  six  regions  and  In 
18  city  chapters  and  20  or  more  law  school 
and  independent  chapters.  One  of  the  largest 
chapters,  with  600  members.  Is  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

"After  the  1971  convention  the  NIO  set 
up  a  Southeast  Asia  law  project  which  mili- 
tary authorities  accused  of  creating  dlssen- 
tion  and  disloyalty  among  servicemen. 

"The  current  political  orientation  of  the 
NIG  is  exemplified  by  statements  at  its  1971 
convention  to  the  effect  that  we  are  a  body 
of  radicals  and  revolutionaries  who  prt^se 
to  carry  the  struggle  for  social  change  into 
our  lives  and  our  professions:  a  statement 
by  Attorney  William  Kunstler  that  'I  want 
to  bring  down  the  system  through  the  sys- 
tem'; and  a  statement  concerning  the  NIO 
members'  role  In  the  prison  movement  which 
was  described  as  'to  relieve  physical  and  po- 
litical conditions  with  an  eye  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  capitalist  prison  system.' 
In  the  1973  convention,  the  NIG  took  the 
position  that  'the  main  component  of  the 
socialist  revolution  in  the  United  States  will 
be  an  organized  revolutionary  working  class. 
Including  a  neutralized  revolutionary  milJ- 
tary  •  •  •.  We  of  the  guild  are  attempting  to 
support  those  organizing  within  the  Ameri- 
can working  class  since  we  believe  It  is  only 
the  workers  who  have  the  power  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production  •  *  •."  " 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  Referral  Direc- 
tory, 1973,  &  Supplements  contains  the  fol- 
lowing listing  under  Georgia: 

M-L  Court  Reporting  and  Paralegal  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  956  Juniper  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30309.  (404/872-2930). 

Barbara  Aiken — legal  worker,  court 
reporter. 

Glnny  Boult — legal  worker,  court  reporter. 

Roger  Friedman — legal  worker,  legal  secre- 
tary, legal  research,  court  reporter. 

The  NIG  Referral  Directory  also  lists 
among  others: 

Al  Horn,  15  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  AtlanU.  Ga. 
30303.  404/624-6878.  Labor,  criminal  law, 
general. 

Mary  Joyce  Johnson,  551  Forrest  Road,  N.E., 
AOanta,  Ga.  30312.  404/552-9135.  General 
practice. 

Doyle  Neimann,  624  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Nj;., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30312.  404/873-5851.  Legal 
worker. 

Guild  Notes,  the  official  national  publica- 
tion of  the  NLG,  In  January,  1974.  Usted 
Roger  Friedman,  393  Fifth  Street,  NE.  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30309.  404/876-0608  as  a  member 
of  the  National  NLG  Finance  Committee. 

Guild  Notes,  Feb.  1973,  lists  the  NLG  At- 
lanta Regional  Office  as  956  Juniper  St.,  N.B., 
Atlanta,   Ga.    30309.   404/872-2930. 

The  Great  Speckled  Bird,  7/9/73,  listed 
among  Its  staffers  Doyle  Niemann,  Barbara 
Aiken,  Glnny  Boult.  Stephanie  Coffin,  Steve 
Wise  and  Pam  Beardsley. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  estranged  husband  of 
Glnny  Boiilt,  Reber  Botat,  preceded  Gene 
Guerrero  as  executive  director  of  the  Georgia 
chapter    of    the    American    CivU    Liberties 
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Union.  Reber  Boult  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  NLG  Southeast  Asia  law  project 
which  attempted  to  create  dissension  and 
disloyalty  among  U.S.  servicemen. 

The  Great  Speckled  Bird,  an  Atlanta 
"imderground'"  newspaper  formed  by  former 
members  of  the  Southern  Student  Organiz- 
ing Committee  (SSOC)  and  BDS,  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1976,  contained  an  Interview  con- 
ducted by  Steve  Wise  with  Mary  Joyce  John- 
son, 28,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  and  formerly  a  lawyer  with 
the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  North  Vietnam. 

It  la  noted  that  the  Georgia  Power  Proj- 
ect position  paper  distributed  during  1974, 
"The  Fight  Against  the  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany," stated  that  at  the  GPP's  formation 
In  1972,  the  GPP  "Included  In  our  ranks  a 
Legal-Aid  worker  who  had  experience  work- 
ing on  power  cases  before  and  who  either 
knew  much  of  the  procedure  or  had  access 
to  those  who  did." 

The  Bird  article  stated: 

"Mary  Joyce  Johnson  •  •  •  travelled  in 
Vietnam  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Lawyers  Association  (VLA)  as  part  of  a 
four-person  delegation  sent  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers 
(lADL),  a  progressive  international  orga- 
nization to  which  both  the  NLG  and  the 
VLA  belong.  Others  In  the  delegation  were 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Algerian  Bar 
Association,  a  professor  of  international  law 
from  the  University  of  Belgium,  and  t^ro- 
fessor  of  Intematlonsd  law  at  the  In'^(rna- 
tlonal  Institute  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  VLA  had  requested  the  lADL  to  send 
the  delegation  as  part  of  a  buUd-un  to  an 
lADL  conference  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
held  in  Pans,  France,  Jan.  18-19."' 

The  February,  1976.  Issue  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Guild  Newsletter  published  the 
NLO's  account  of  various  Georgia  Power 
Project  and  Great  Speckled  Bird  lawsiilts 
against  the  Georgia  Power  Company. 

NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  FOR 
BROADCASTING 

The  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting  (NCCB)  has  Its  offices  as  1914 
Sunderland  Place,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (202/466-8407).  NCCB  states  it  is  a 
"public  interest"  organization.  Its  head  is 
former  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson. 

In  the  context  of  the  Citizens  Energy 
Conference  and  the  Georgia  Power  Project, 
the  NCCB  made  a  presentation  at  the  con- 
ference detailing  the  methods  by  which 
local  activist  groups  can  obtain  free  time 
on  radio  or  television  to  reply  to  broctdcasts 
with  which  they  disagree. 

NCCB  works  closely  with  the  Media  Ac- 
cess Project  (MAP)  which  also  was  actively 
present  at  the  conference.  In  1972,  the  Media 
Access  Project  filed  a  brief  with  the  FCC 
seeking  equal  time  for  the  Georgia  Power 
Project,  the  Georgia  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Tenants  Organization,  the  local  af- 
filiate of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Atlanta  Labor  Council, 
APL-CIO  to  refute  Georgia  Power  Company 
paid  advertisements. 

The  MAP  operates  on  a  $110,000  budget 
from  grants  from  the  radical -supporting  DJb, 
Kldrldge  and  Playboy  foundations,  as  weU 
as  the  Rockefeller  Family  Fund.  MAP'S  ex- 
ecutive director,  Tom  Asher,  an  attorney, 
was  one  of  the  leading  speakers  In  Atlanta 
at  the  Power  Project's  1973  Conference  on 
the  Energy  Crisis. 

NEW  AMERICAN  MOVEMENT 

Members  of  the  New  American  Movement 
(NAM)  have  been  Involved  In  "energy- 
organizing"  projects  for  the  past  two  years 
in  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Maryland. 
Vmh  a  national  headquarters  at  2421  E. 
^hklln  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis.  MN 
M406    (612/333-0970),    NAM   liste   over    40 
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chapters  and  "precbapters,"  and  claims 
more  than  one  thousand  members. 

During  1974,  NAM  was  Joined  by  a  large 
contingent  of  former  Communist  Party, 
U.S-A.  (CPUSA)  members  led  by  Dorothy 
Healey,  expelled  in  1973.  In  conjunction  with 
Arthur  Kinoy's  National  Interim  Committee 
for  a  Mass  Party  of  the  People,  the  New 
American  Movement  has  been  holding  the- 
oretical discussions  with  the  Congress  of 
Afrikan  Peoples  (CAP),  led  by  LeRol  Jones. 
Jones  and  his  group  has  recently  abandoned 
advocacy  of  "black  nationalism"  for  Maoist 
communism.  The  Joint  discussions  are  in 
preparation  to  forming  a  new  Maoist  com- 
munist party  in  the  UJ3. 

In  the  prospectus  of  Its  East  Bay  Socialist 
School  In  California  in  September,  1974, 
NAM  stated  Its  principles  as  Including: 

"That  the  disintegration  and  oppressive- 
ness of  American  society  are  rooted  In  the 
capitalist  system; 

"That  a  socialist  revolution  will  be  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problems  of  the  U.S.;  and 

"That  such  a  revolution  will  require  a  mass 
socialist  movement  which  Includes  people 
from  all  sections  of  the  working  class." 

In  an  internal  document,  NAM  has  stated 
its  goal  as  the  development  of  a  movement 
"sufficiently  broad  to  Include  people  who  are 
not  positive  they  would  be  willing  to  pick 
up  the  gun  for  a  revolution." 

In  its  position  papers  distributed  at  the 
Citizens  Energy  Conference  in  1974,  NAM 
stated  its  position  there  was  "related  to  he 
organization  of  a  mass  movement  for  domes- 
tic socialism  in  the  U.S."  NAM's  literature 
stated: 

"•  •  •  Our  aim  is  to  establish  working 
class  control  over  the  enormous  productive 
capacity  of  American  industry,  to  create  a 
society  that  will  provide  material  comfort 
and  security  for  all  people  and  in  which  the 
full  and  free  development  of  every  Individual 
will  be  the  basic  goal.  Such  a  society  will 
strive  for  the  decentralization  of  decision 
making,  an  end  to  bureaucratic  rule,  and  the 
participation  of  all  people  in  shaping  their 
lives  and  the  direction  of  society.'* 

More  specifically  directed  to  the  Citizens 
Energy  Conference,  the  New  American  Move- 
ment sought  "mass  transit,  not  highways;" 
protection  of  the  environment;  public  audit- 
ing of  energy  companies;  support  for  miners 
striking  the  Duke  Power  Company  in  North 
Carolina  through  its  subsidiary,  Brookside 
Mine;  "no  military  intervention  in  the 
Middle-East;"  and  a  reduction  in  military 
spending.  NAM  stated,  "We  must  not  let  the 
energy  crisis  serve  as  an  excuse  to  start 
another  Vietnam  war.  The  military  budget 
shotdd  be  cut  to  finance  mass  transit  and 
energy  research." 

Additional  NAM  policy  statements  in- 
cluded: 

"Public  ownership  and  democratic  control 
of  the  energy  Industry.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Irrational  and  Inhumane  system  of  produc- 
tion for  proLt  at  the  expense  of  human  need 
must  end.  The  ultimate  solution  to  the 
energy  crisis  requires  public  ownership  of 
energy,  and  control  of  both  oil  companies  and 
local  utilities  by  democratically  elected 
boards  of  workers  and  consumers.  This  is 
not  to  advocate  bureaucratic  state  owner- 
ship, but  to  begin  to  create  the  basts  for  a 
socialist  democracy." 

THE  OCTOBER  LEAGT7E,   MARXIST-LENINIST 

The  October  League,  Marxist-Leninist  (OL) 
was  formed  in  Los  Angeles  in  1972  by  former 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  leader  Mike 
Klonsky  as  a  "democratic-centralist"  organi- 
zation following  the  Maoist  form  of  com- 
munism. 

The  OL  stated  Its  name  was  selected  "be- 
cause October  has  two  Important  anniver- 
saries— the  Russian  revolution  in  October 
1917  and  the  founding  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  October  1949." 

Active   across    the    country,    the    October 
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League  merged  with  the  Maoist  communist 
Atlanta  group  known  as  the  Georgia  Com- 
munist League,  formed  by  former  activists 
with  the  Southern  Student  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  the  RYM  11  faction  of  SDS. 

Revolutionary  by  definition,  the  October 
L«ague  has  attempted  to  involve  itself  In 
Atlanta  area  labor  disputes  and  in  anti- 
police  agitation. 

Several  members  of  the  October  League, 
such  as  James  Douglas  Sklllman,  and  the 
veteran  communist  Nanny  Leah  Washburn, 
have  actively  supported  the  Georgia  Power 
Project.  In  addition,  the  GPP  Is  a  member  of 
the  Stop  the  Coal  Coalition  in  which  the 
October  League  plays  a  major  role. 

The  Stop  the  Coal  Coalition,  the  Atlanta 
Labor  Action  Alliance  and  the  Atlanta  Anti- 
Repression  Coalition,  all  of  which  have  Octo- 
ber Leaguers  among  their  most  active  mem- 
bers, share  a  common  phone  number  [404/ 
525-2922]. 

Among  the  other  groups  active  in  the  Stop 
the  Coal  Coalition  are  the  African  Liberation 
Support  Committee,  a  Negro  Maoist  organi- 
zation; the  Black  Labor  Action  Committee; 
and  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  untu  1973  a  Communist  Party,  U.S_A. 
operation,  but  now  run  by  a  Maoist  domi- 
nated coalition.  Among  SCEF's  board  mem- 
bers is  Mary  Joyce  Johnson,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 

On  February  1-2.  1976,  SCEP.  OL,  ALSO, 
the  Black  Workers  Congress,  the  Revolution- 
ary Union  and  other  Maoist  organizations 
held  a  Stop  the  Coal  conference  in  Atlanta 
to  show  "the  connection  between  the  strug- 
gles of  workers  and  oppressed  peoples  in  the 
U.S.  and  Southern  Africa,""  to  develop  "con- 
crete support  for  the  liberation  struggles  in 
Southern  Africa"  and  to  relate  "the  coal  im- 
ports to  the  current  crisis  of  Imperialism." 
The  groups  object  to  the  import  of  low-sulfur 
coal  by  the  Georgia  Power  Company's  parent 
corporation,  the  Southern  Company. 


BROWARD  COUNTY,  FLA.,  NEEDS  A 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORroA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Broward  County,  Fla..  is  the  fastest 
growing  county  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  Representative  from  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  which  contains  most 
of  the  county,  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
those  moving  to  Broward  are  veterans 
who  have  retired. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Study 
of  the  National  Cemetery  System  issued 
on  January-  22,  1974,  selected  three  basic 
alternatives  for  camparlson.  Alternative 
No.  1  is  to  continue  the  status  quo  by  re- 
taining the  pre.sent  system  and  number 
of  cemeteries,  and  retaining  the  exist- 
ing eligibility  requirements  for  the  burial 
allowance.  Alternative  No.  2  is  cemetery 
expansion  by  providing  one  cemetery  in 
each  State,  and  retaining  the  existing 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  burial  al- 
lowance. Alternative  No.  3  is  to  set  up 
regional  cemeteries;  contract  burial  for 
the  needy,  federally  assisted  State  ceme- 
teries; nonduplicative  burial  allowances; 
and  columbaria  construction.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  in  favor  of 
alterative  No.  3.  The  region  they  are 
talking  about  is  region  IV  which  contains 
the   States   of   North   Carolina,   South 
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Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
Needless  to  say  if  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration goes  through  with  this  plan 
there  is  little  chance  for  another  na- 
tional cemetery  in  Florida,  and  an  even 
slighter  chance  for  one  in  Broward 
County. 

Since  March  1969  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  and  repeatedly  urged  that  a 
national  cemetery  be  located  in  Brow- 
ard Coimty.  Florida  is  an  attractive  place 
for  our  citizens  to  retire.  Many  retired 
military,  as  well  as  veterans  of  either 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II  have 
found  their  way  to  Florida  to  live  out 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  mild 
climate  and  the  casual  style  of  living 
eases  the  weight  of  time.  For  many  vet- 
erans, the  most  important  thing  in  their 
lives  is  their  military  service  for  our 
countrj-.  The  memory  of  securing  liberty 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  all  other  Americans  is  the 
most  cherished  memorj-  of  their  lives. 

Death  is  preeminently  a  family  mat- 
ter. Funeral  and  cemetery  arrangements, 
and  economic  adjustments  are  a  highly 
personal  domain.  Historically,  Federal 
responsibility  to  veterans  has  been  con- 
fined to  those  cases  where  the  family 
could  not  cope  with  the  costs  of  burial 
and  the  income  loss  of  a  breadwinner. 
As  a  nation  we  have  shown  our  concern 
that  some  means  be  found  to  accord  pub- 
lic honor  and  recognition  to  veteran 
dead — particularly  to  those  who  died  in 
the  military  service  of  the  country. 

However,  no  one  denies  that  our  pres- 
ent national  cemetery  system  is  inade- 
quate, but  it  is  hard  to  persuade  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  put  cemeteries 
where  veterans  want  them  and  not  to 
pick  out  central  locations  and  statistical 
sure  things.  The  study  of  the  national 
cemetery  system  showed  that  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  use  patterns 
of  Federal  cemeteries  were :  First,  supply 
of  graves;  second,  willingness  to  travel; 
and  third,  distance  of  cemeteries  to  res- 
idence. Of  all  the  ground  burials  in  the 
contiguous  United  States,  16  percent 
were  in  Federal  cemeteries.  Where  resi- 
dence at  time  of  death  was  within  50 
miles  of  a  Federal  cemetery,  28  percent 
were  Federal  burials.  Where  the  residence 
was  50  to  100  miles  from  a  Federal  ceme- 
tery, 6  percent  were  buried  in  a  Federal 
cemetery.  And  where  residence  was  more 
than  100  miles  from  any  Federal  ceme- 
tery, 4  percent  were  Federal  burials. 

The  only  Federal  cemetery  in  Florida 
Is  Barrancas  National  Cemetery  In  War- 
rington, Fla.  This  cemetery  is  approxi- 
mately 650  miles  northwest  of  Broward 
Coimty.  Most  of  Florida's  population  is  in 
south  Florida.  Dade  and  Broward  Coimty 
are  by  far  the  most  populous  in  the 
State,  and  as  I  stated  previously,  both 
are  growing  faster  than  most  other  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation;  Broward  County  is 
the  fastest  growing  in  our  Nation. 
Many  veterans  who  want  to  be  buried  in 
a  national  cemetery  simply  cannot  do  so 
because  of  the  distance  of  the  existing 
national  cemetery  from  their  homes. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  look  closely  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  the  location 
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of  new  national  cemeteries  and  consider 
the  millions  of  veterans  in  south  Florida 
who  would  benefit  from  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  south  Florida. 
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OUR    ARMS    TRADE    INVOLVEMENT 
AND  GROWING  TIES  WITH  IRAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  topical 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Both  columns  were  written  by  my 
constituent,  Mr.  Henry  Huglin  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 
The  articles  follow : 

Our  Arms  Trade  Involvement 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 
Neo-lsolationlsts  and  Ivory-tower  wishful 
thinkers  are  increasingly  opposing  our  na- 
tion's trafficking  in  arms — except  to  the  few 
regimes  that  pass  their  litmus  test  of  ap- 
proval. 

In  doing  this,  these  people  are  Ignoring  the 
realities  of  the  world — the  greeds,  enmities, 
and  ego  trips  which  motivate  most  of  us 
humans  and  which,  deplorably,  are  reflected 
in  nations'  armaments. 

Critics  claim  that,  by  a  cutoff  of  our 
"security  assistance"  arms  deals,  we  could 
help  avoid  wars  or  threats  of  war.  But  this 
isn't  necessarily  so.  The  causes  of  tensions 
and  wars  are  not  armaments  themselves  but 
are  nations'  conflicting  objectives. 

Nations  acquire  arms  for  various  reasons: 
for  defense  against  perceived  threats,  as 
with  both  Israel  and  neighboring  Arab 
countries;  or  for  symbols  of  power  and  pres- 
tige, as  with  Iran  currently  and  with  many 
Latin  American  countries  for  decades;  or 
for  aggressive  expansionism,  as  with  Nazi 
Germany  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  Mideast,  the  newly-rich  oil  na- 
tions are  on  an  arms  buying  spree.  And 
we  are  supplying  many  of  them — to  achieve 
hoped-for  stability  in  the  area  and  enhanced 
Influence  for  us,  and  to  help  balance  our 
payments  of  their  quadrupled  oil  prices. 

And  we  have  just  lifted  a  ten-year  mora- 
torium on  arms  sales  to  Pakistan  and  India 
— when  it  became  evident  tha  It  was  unfairly 
handicapping  Pakistan  and  encouraging 
expanded  links  between  Indian  and  Soviet 
Russia. 

Also,  old  and  new  enmities,  excessive  na- 
tionalism. Internal  political  Instabilities, 
and  leaders'  egos  all  fuel  the  growing  de- 
mand among  many  nations  for  new  arms. 

Politically,  some  of  our  arms  trade  results 
from  our  nation  having  to  choose  the  least 
bad  of  the  alternatives — when  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  many  nations  are  going  to  acquire 
arms  somewhere.  If  we  don't  supply  them,  we 
don't  avoid  their  getting  arms;  they  just  turn 
to  Soviet  Russia,  China,  France,  or  Britain. 
And,  In  that  process,  we  lose  the  opportunity 
to  moderate  their  greed  for  arms,  as  well  as 
their  ambitions  and  actions — and,  some- 
times, to  secure  important  base  rights  for  us. 
With  arms  go  training  missions,  advisory 
groups,  and  a  logistics  pipeline  which  can  be 
shut  off.  Prom  such  interdependent  webs 
diplomatic  Influence  derives.  And  It  is 
through  such  influence  that  our  country  has 
exerted  effective  moderating  pressure,  damp- 
ened down  enmities,  and  prevented  wars  or 
snuffed  them  out  when  they  started — and, 
sometimes,  thereby  helped  avoid  a  crisis  con- 
frontation with  Soviet  Russia. 
Further,  for  us  as  a  superpower,  the  arms 


trade  is  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  grim 
game  of  power  politics  which  we  simply  have 
to  play  and  play  well. 

Even  so,  involvement  through  arms  traf- 
ficking— though  giving  us  Important  lever- 
age— can  complicate  the  deep  dilemmas  we 
sometimes  face,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Turks 
over  Cyprus  last  year  and  now  with  the  Ethi- 
oplans  over  Eritrea. 

But  it  Is  simply  an  ostrlch-llke  "cop-out" 
to  believe  that,  by  shunning  such  involve- 
ment, we  will  thereby  escape  the  problems  of 
the  world.  More  likely,  we  would  just  be  faced 
with  the  problems  at  a  later,  more  critical 
stage,  when  we  would  then  have  less  means 
of  coping  effectively  with  them  without  a 
grave  crisis  or  war. 

Of  course,  we  don't  want  to  be  a  party  to 
the  suppression  by  an  authoritarian  regime 
of  true  patriots  struggling  for  liberty.  But  let 
us  not  transpose  the  image  of  our  forefathers 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  Valley  Forge  onto  the 
so-called  "freedom  fighters"  many  places  in 
the  world.  Most  of  them  are  no  liberty  seek- 
ers. And  their  seizure  of  power,  with  arms 
generously  supplied  by  the  Soviets  or  Chi- 
nese, can  lead  to  repression  of  the  "liberated" 
people  worse  than  that  of  the  regime  they 
want  to  overthrow — and  to  another  nation 
opposed  to  our  and  our  allies'  Interests. 

A  key  to  our  playing  our  unavoidable  arms 
trade  role  prudently  and  responsibly  is  for 
the  President,  after  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, t-3  decide  each  case  on  its  merits — ^In 
terms  of  how  best  to  advance  our  Interests 
through  promoting  peaceful  progress  and 
political  stability  without  repression,  and 
avoiding  arms  races  In  any  area.  Also  we 
need  to  seek  agreements  with  the  Soviets  on 
mutual  restraints  on  regional  arms  deals. 

Further,  our  country  has  not  been,  and 
must  not  be,  engaged  In  indiscriminate  huck- 
stering of  arms  slmpy  for  profit.  In  the  judg- 
ments to  be  made,  vital  geopolitical  purposes 
and  potential  consequences  have  to  be  the 
determining  factors. 

So,  we  ought  to  disregard  the  demands— 
which  are  based  on  Idealistic,  Impractical,  or 
isolationist  dreaming — of  our  getting  out  of 
the  arms  trade.  To  do  so  would  not  help  solve 
mankind's  problems,  nor  encourage  the  So- 
viets' restalnt,  nor  avoid  our  eventual  in- 
volvement. It  would  only  increase  the 
chances  of  situations  worsening  in  the  long 
run. 

There  Is  Just  no  way  out  of  arms  trafficking 
for  us  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Copyright 
1975  by  Henry  Huglin. 

Growing  Ties  Wtth  Iran 
(By  Henry  Huglin) 

Early  in  March  our  government  signed  a 
five-year,  $15  billion  trade  agreement  with 
Iran.  It  was  the  largest  such  agreement  ever 
signed  between  two  countries. 

This  agreement  reflected,  according  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger,  the  growing  "Inter- 
dependence" between  our  country  and  Iran. 

Then,  what  is  the  slgnlflcance  of  this  grow- 
ing Interdependence  with  now  another  na- 
tion— and  one  about  which  most  Americans 
know  little  and  may  care  less? 

Well,  this  development  can  be  quite  sig- 
nificant; It  is  based  on  vitally  Important 
factors  of  oil,  money,  and  geopolitics. 

Certainly,  this  growing  relationship  In- 
volves us  more  deeply  In  the  Mideast  <»nd 
in  Its  changes  and  challenges.  Hence,  isola- 
tionists will  worry  about  such  a  further  en- 
tanglement, and  Idealists  about  our  dealing 
with  another  undemocratic  regime. 

But,  the  course  we  are  embarked  on  with 
Iran  is  prudent,  even  though  it  has  potential 
risks — as  do  many  of  the  courses  which  our 
country,  as  a  superpower,  of  necessity,  must 
choose  from  among  the  feasible  alternatives 
available  to  us. 

Iran — which  was  long  called  Persia — Is 
strategically  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Mid- 
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east.  She  shares  borders  with  Russia,  Af- 
ganlstan,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  and  Turkey.  Her 
area  is  four  times  as  large  as  California.  Her 
33  million  people,  though  Moslem,  are  Aryan 
and  not  Arab;  only  one  third  of  them  can 
read  and  write. 

Iran  is  rich  In  oil,  having  reserves  exceeded 
only  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Russia. 
She  has  the  second  largest  annual  income  of 
the  oil-exporting  nations,  $18  billion  annu- 
ally. Ar.d  this  year  she  is  expected  to  have 
a  $10  billion  trade  surplus. 

Only  13  years  ago,  Iran  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Now  she  Is  rolling  in  money  from 
oil.  And  she  was  the  leader  in  the  quad- 
rupling of  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

Iran  Is  run  by  55-year-old  Shah  Mohammad 
Eeza  Pahlavi.  He  is  a  constitutional  ruler; 
but,  in  effect,  he  is  an  autocrat,  although  a 
relatively  enlightened  one. 

To  modernize  the  country,  the  Shah  has  In- 
stituted widespread  political,  economic,  and 
social  reform — a  so-called  "White  Revolu- 
tion." It  is  a  combination  of  socialism  and 
capitalism  in  which  natural  resources,  such 
as  oil.  are  nationalized,  but  industries  are 
largely  run  by  private  enterprise. 

This  peaceful  revolution  is  to  include  a 
massive  development  program  for  which,  in 
Just  the  next  five  years,  $68  billion  are  to  be 
invested — for  industries,  highways  and  port 
facilities,  and  health  and  education  systems. 

The  Shah  also  seeks  prestige  for  Iran  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire. As  a  major  step  to  that  end,  he  is  em- 
barked on  making  Iran  the  most  powerful 
country  militarily  In  the  Mideast. 

Iran  has  spent  about  $6  billion  on  Amer- 
ican-made armaments  during  the  past  two 
years.  And  one  third,  or  $5  billion,  of  this 
new  trade  agreement  is  for  arms. 

Iran's  rapidly  growing  military  strength 
and  ambitions  are  of  major  importance  to 
our  country,  as  a  superpower;  they  are  also 
of  particular  importance  to  the  oU-lmport- 
ing  nations.  This  is  because  from  Iran's  coast 
can  be  controlled  the  world's  most  Impor- 
tant sea  artery — the  strategic  passage  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Strait  of  Hormuz,  and  Gulf 
of  Oman — through  which  dally  move  tank- 
ers carrying  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and 
Iran  20  million  barrels  of  oil,  or  nearly  half 
of  the  non-Communist  world's  consumption. 
How  critically  important  it  is  that  these  wa- 
ters not  be  controlled  by  any  power  unfriend- 
ly tC'  our  country.  Western  Europe,  and  Ja- 
pan, which  are  so  dependent  on  this  flow  of 
crude  oil! 

Already  Iran  is  starting  to  play  an  active 
power  politics  role  In  her  area.  For  example, 
she  u  helping  Oman — whose  coast  Is  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  the  Gulf 
of  Oman— combat  the  Marxist  rebels  trying 
to  seize  power. 

So.  a  major  purpose  of  our  growing  inter- 
dependence with  Iran  Is  to  be  able  to  in- 
fluence her  always  to  use  her  military 
strength  to  promote  geopolitical  stability— 
with  peaceful  progress— In  the  Mideast  and 
southwest  Asia,  and  to  use  her  wealth  in  oU 
and  capital  to  help  promote  sound  trade  and 
cope  with  the  world's  monetary  problems. 

Hence,  it  is  Important  that  our  country 
pursue  the  growing  ties  and  Iran's  excellent 
friendly  feelings  toward  us,  which  were 
expressed  recently  by  the  Shah:  "You  stood 
il  ^  *°**  helped  us  when  we  badly  needed 
It.  So.  the  only  thing  we  can  remember  about 
the  U.S.  Is  friendship.  And  I  think  that  not 
only  we,  but  most  of  the  Free  World,  could 
not  get  along  without  the  U.S." 

The  great  PersUn  philosopher-poet,  Omar 
Khayyam,  wrote  200  years  ago:  "The  world- 
ly hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon  turns 
ashes— or  it  prospers;  and  anon,  like  snow 
upon  the  desert's  face,  lighting  a  UtUe  hour 
or  two— Is  gone."  As  a  superpower.  In  a  com- 
plex troubled  world,  we  can  but  do  our  best 
JO  play  our  evolving  leadership  role  as  wise- 
ly and  well  as  possible,  lighting  our  hour  or 
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two.  May  the  world  hope  we  have  set  with 
Iran  prosper  and  not  turn  to  ashes  or  soon 
melt  like  desert  snow! 


DRINAN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  FIGHT  FOR 
MEDICAL    FUNDS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  crit- 
icism is  often  aimed  at  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  some  from  New  England,  for 
failure  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  is- 
sues of  local  concern,  particularly  those 
of  an  economic  nature.  An  article, 
"Health  Research  in  Boston  to  Get  Boost 
From  U.S.  Funds,"  by  David  Nyhan  ap- 
peared in  the  March  17  issue  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe.  The  article  explained  that 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Drinan.  an  order  will  shortly  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  start  spend- 
ing $351  million  in  health  research  funds 
that  the  administration  had  not  intended 
to  spend. 

These  fimds  are  critically  important  at 
this  time,  not  only  because  they  will  help 
save  lives  In  the  long  run,  but  because  of 
the  economic  decline  now  experienced  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  jobs  these  funds 
represent,  especially  at  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Boston  University,  and  other  major  med- 
ical facilities  in  Massachusetts.  As  ex- 
plained in  the  article.  Congressman 
Drinan  was  largely  responsible  for  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  see  that  these  funds  are 
expended,  and  deserves  the  appreciation 
not  only  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress  but 
of  people  in  Massachusetts. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  de- 
velopment, I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy 
of  the  article  in  the  Record  as  this  time, 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  House. 

The  text  follows: 
Health  Research  in  Boston  To  Get  Boost 
From    U.S.    Funds 
(By  David  Nyhan) 

Washington. — Sometime  today  a  message 
will  be  sent  across  town  from  Federal  money 
managers  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Stripped  of  bureaucratic  Jargon,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  an  order  to  start  spending  $351 
million  In  health  research  money  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  tried  not  to  spend. 

The  green  light,  flashed  most  reluctantly 
by  the  White  House's  budget-controlling  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) ,  rep- 
resents another  of  the  nearly  unbroken 
string  of  victories  In  the  congressional  battle 
to  win  back  control  of  the  Federal  purse- 
strings  from  the  White  House. 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  dull,  back- 
stage struggles,  that  cause  commentators  to 
yawn  and  leave  constituents  with  the  vague 
feeling  that  It's  merely  some  kind  of  semantic 
battle  between  accountants. 

But  for  hundreds  of  medical  researchers 
and  technicians  In  and  around  Boston,  to- 
day's message  Is  a  meal  ticket.  They  wlL'  not 
be  laid  off.  For  the  patients  who  may  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  the  research  pushed  for- 
ward, the  message  will  mean  much  more  In 
the  futture.  Dollars  save  lives.  More  to  the 
point,  millions  of  dollars  In  health  research 
saves  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives. 

Act  I  of  the  great  Impoundment  battle  be- 
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tween  Congress  and  the  presidency  began 
whea  Richard  Nixon  decided  he  didn't  want 
to  spend  all  the  money  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  authorized.  He  acted  in  the 
name  of  economy. 

Act  II  ended  last  year,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  It  set 
up  legislative  machinery  whereby  Congress 
could  overrule  a  President,  and  in  effect  force 
him  to  spend  money  Congress  wanted  spent. 

Act  III  Is  stiU  under  wav.  It  Involves  a 
series  of  skirmishes  between  OMB  and  Con- 
gress, specifically  U.S.  Rep.  Robert  P.  Drinan 
(D-Mass.). 

Drinan  began  receiving  complaints  from 
Bay  State  medical  researchers  In  January. 
He  discovered  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  major  government  source  of 
medical  research  grants,  was  withholding 
money  from  the  grant  pipeline,  which  reaches 
into  medical  schools,  hospitals  and  research 
laboratories  all  over  the  country. 

The  problem  was  particularly  acute  around 
Boston,  which  has  three  medical  schools 
(Harvard.  Tufts,  Boston  University)  and 
major  medical  research  outfits. 

Today  is  an  Important  day,  because  it  rep- 
resents the  expiration  of  the  45-day  deadline 
during  which  Congress  had  to  decide  whether 
to  approve  President  Fords  rescission  (de- 
letion) of  more  than  $1.2  billion  in  assorted 
cuts.  Mr.  Ford  has  argued  that  while  health 
research  programs  are  valuable,  the  strained 
Federal  budget  cannot  support  aU  of  the 
research  Congress  wants. 

Last  Monday,  the  House  voted  371-17 
against  the  Administration's  contention  But 
along  the  way,  Drinan  had  discovered  that 
the  White  House  was  playing  outside  the 
rules  laid  down  last  year.  OMB,  deciding  to 
take  advantage  of  what  its  lawyers  felt  was 
a  loophole  in  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
ordered  the  National  Institute  of  Health  not 
to  spend  any  of  the  $351  million  Mr.  Ford  was 
recommending  for  rescission.  Drinan  began 
complaining  on  the  House  floor. 

OMB's  acting  chief  legal  counsel,  WlllUm 
M.  Nichols,  spent  90  minutes  in  Drlnan's  of- 
fice, thrashing  out  legalisms  with  the  former 
Boston  College  law  school  dean. 

The  upshot  was  that  Nichols  wrote  him 
later,  admitting  that  OMB  had  erred  WhUe 
Nichols  held  that  It  was  still  a  difference  of 
legal  Interpretation  of  the  law  that  allow- 
ed OMB  to  withhold  grants  while  Congress 
was  debating  Impoundment  of  specific  cuts 
he  acknowledged  that  OMB  missed  Its  legal 
deadline  of  Jan.  6  for  apportioning  the 
money. 

"An  unavoidable  admlnUtratlve  overload 
which  plagued  the  Executive  branch  In  De- 
cember and  January,"  Is  the  wav  he  put  it 
saying  the  OMB  experts  were  trying  to  crank 
out  the  President's  budget  during  that  peri- 
od, and  thus  missed  the  deadline. 

Drinan  had  charged  on  the  House  floor  that 
Mr.  Ford  had  come  up  with  "a  new  version 
of  how  to  play  the  game  of  Impoundment  " 
Nichols  disputed  this.  But  Drinan  charged 
that  the  delays  in  spending  the  money,  which 
Congress  would  force  the  White  House  to 
spend  anyway,  was  snuffing  out  medical  re- 
search teams  all  over  the  country. 

He  displayed  letters  from  researchers 
around  Boston:  they  complained  that  vital 
projects  were  floundering  for  lack  of  grant 
money,  that  medical  teams  assembled  with 
great  care  over  the  years  were  being  forced 
to  disband  as  sponsors  ran  out  of  money  for 
salaries. 

"Loss  of  these  funds  at  this  facility,"  wrote 
one  Boston  researcher,  "will  mean  the  firing 
of  several  Individuals  and  this  outcome  will 
be  (the  same)  at  most  Institutions.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  appropriate  billions  to  create 
makeshift  jobs  on  one  hand  while  driving 
others  out  of  useful  health-related  re- 
search ...  on  the  other. 

A  blood  coagulation  expert  from  Massa- 
chusetts wrote  that  his  work  on  hemopbella 
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was  threatened.  Another  Boston  researcher 
asked,  "Should  the  President  put  these  train- 
ed technicians  doing  valuable  biomedical 
work  for  the  nation  out  of  Jobs,  and  then 
rehire  them  on  some  contrived  welfare  proj- 
ect?" 

Still  another  asserted  that  "biomedical 
research  In  this  country  Is  in  a  state  of 
limbo,"  and  worried  that  "It  will  become  in- 
creasingly dUBcult  for  the  younger,  develop- 
ing scientist  to  survive  and  produce  signifi- 
cant research." 

These  complaints,  and  similar  ones  reach- 
ing other  Democratic  congressmen,  fueled 
the  massive  vote  repudiating  Mr.  Ford's  econ- 
omy cutbacks. 

But  Drlnan,  who  has  made  the  complex 
impoundment  field  his  biggest  project  since 
last  year's  Impeachment  struggle,  realized 
that  the  wording  In  last  year's  Impoundment 
Control  Act  needed  to  be  strengthened,  to 
close  the  loophole  that  lawyer  Nichols  of 
OMB  claimed  was  "ambiguous." 

So  Drlnan  filed  legislation  designed  to  close 
that  loophole.  His  bill  would  require  that 
spending  on  all  impounded  programs  must 
continue  at  the  appropriated  (congressional- 
ly-approved) level  until  Congress  has  in  fact 
approved  a  reclsslon  of  funds  requested  by 
the  President. 

This  would  strip  Mr.  Ford  of  the  45-day 
delaying  period  exercised  over  the  health 
money. 

Drlnan  won  powerful  allies  on  the  House 
floor  during  debate  last  week.  Majority  Lead- 
er Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  (D-Mass.)  rose  to 
co-sponsor  the  measure,  saying:  "These 
teams  of  scientists,  these  teams  of  research 
experts  have  been  working  together,  and 
are  waiting  for  funds.  Holding  them  up 
for  45  days  will  result  In  the  teams  falling 
apart  and  then  we  will  have  dlfiBcuIty  get- 
ting them  back." 

In  effect,  O'Neill  contended  that  disband- 
ing the  research  teams  by  delaying  funds 
would  be  like  disbanding  the  Boston  Celtics 
for  six  weeks  during  the  middle  of  the  sea- 
son, then  trying  to  reassemble  the  team  In 
time  win  the  pro  basketball  playoffs. 

Another  leadership  spokesman.  Whip  John 
McFall  (D-Callf.),  and  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Henry 
Reuss  (D-Wls.),  became  co-sp>onsors,  ma- 
terially enhancing  chances  for  passage  of 
the  measure. 


COMMEMORATIVE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Census  Subcom- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  com- 
memorative legislation.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would.  In  effect,  take 
Congress  out  of  the  business  of  desig- 
nating special  days,  weeks,  or  months  for 
national  observances. 

The  main  reason  for  seeking  the  elimi- 
nation of  part  of  my  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction  is  because  of  my  recently  ac- 
quired awareness  of  just  how  much  time 
is  wasted — both  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff — on  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Almost  500  commemorative  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress;  al- 
most 600  in  the  93d  Congress,  and,  now, 
in  the  first  2  months  of  the  94th  Congress 
well  over  100  bills  have  already  been 
introduced. 

The  paperwork  produced  by  this  out- 
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put  is  enormous — over  $100,000  was  spent 
just  to  print  up  these  bills  during  the  92d 
and  93d  Congress.  But  it  is  more  than 
just  paper,  and  computer  printouts,  and 
bill  status  reports,  and  committee  cal- 
endars, and  legislative  digests,  and  space 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters,  and  thousands  of 
phone  calls  that  are  devoted  to  these 
bills — there  is  also  the  diversion  of  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  staff  time,  as  well 
as  the  personal  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  used  up  on  these  bills. 

In  a  word  it  Is  "mind-boggling"'  that 
with  the  problems  facing  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  we  find  the  time  to 
introduce,  let  alone  consider  and  push 
for  most  of  these  bills.  Do  such  bills  as 
"July  Belongs  to  Blueberries  Month"  or 
"Fiddle  Week,"  or  "Clown  Week"  or  "D 
for  Decency  Week,"  really  deserve  seri- 
ous congressional  consideration? 

And,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  those  few 
commemorative  bills  which  do  deserve 
consideration,  it  has  now  become  almost 
impossible  to  process  more  than  three  or 
four  of  these  during  any  Congress  due 
to  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  Therefore,  for  all  concerned, 
it  is  certainly  time  that  we  simply  deal 
ourselves  out  of  this  game.  Even  if  the 
legislation  being  introduced  deserves 
congressional  recognition,  the  fact  is 
that  the  legislation  cannot  be  processed. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  break  this  legislative 
logjam  by  giving  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  the  authority  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  based 
upon  proposals  which  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

First,  only  projjosals  concerning  Indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  events  of  national 
appeal  and  significance  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

Second,  the  following  types  of  pro- 
posals shall  not  be  considered:  any  pro- 
posal concerning  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, specific  product,  or  fraternal,  po- 
litical or  sectarian  organization;  a  par- 
ticular city,  town,  coimty,  school,  or  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning;  a  living 
person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  legis- 
lation follows: 

H.R.  5125 
A  bUl  to  require  the  Director  of  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  national  observances,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
any  person  may  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  requesting  that  a  particular  period 
be  established  as  a  national  observance. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall — 

(1)  review  each  proposal  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  determine,  based 
on  the  criteria  established  by  or  tmder  sec- 
tion 3,  whether  such  proposal  merits  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  as  a  national 
observance: 

(2)  from  time  to  time,  submit  a  listing  of 
recommended  proposals  to  the  President  and 
request  that  the  President  Issue  an  appro- 
priate proclamation  designating  the  period 
requested  In  each  such  proposal  as  a  national 
observance;  and 
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(3)  inform  each  person  who  submits  a 
proposal  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  the 
final  disposition  of  such  proposal. 

Sec.  2.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  review  all  existing 
national  observances  which  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  or  proclaimed  by  the 
President  and  submit  a  listing  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  national  ob- 
servances which  fall  to  meet  criteria  estab- 
lished by  or  under  section  3,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  or 
other  action  as  the  Director  may  consider 
appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  determining  which  of  the 
proposals  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  President,  the  follow- 
ing criteria  shall  be  used  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
the  basic  standard  of  eligibility: 

(1)  Only  proposals  concerning  Individuals, 
groups,  and  events  of  national  appeal  and 
significance  shall  be  considered. 

(2)  The  following  types  of  proposals  shall 
not  be  considered : 

(A)  any  proposal  concerning  a  commercial 
enterprise,  specific  product,  or  fraternal, 
political,  or  sectarian  organization; 

(B)  any  proposal  concerning  a  particular 
city,  town,  county,  school,  or  institution  of 
higher  lestmlng;  and 

(C)  any  proposal  concerning  a  living 
person. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion such  additional  criteria  as  are  considered 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  A  listing  of  the  recommended  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  make  such  regu- 
lations as  are  considered  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  HIOH  AMONG 
BLACK  YOUTH 


HON.  PAUL  E.  TSONGAS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's economic  plight  is  a  concern  to  us 
all.  While  our  sagging  economy  hurts  an 
Income  groups,  the  hardest  hit  remain 
the  Nation's  poor.  The  following  article 
by  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
contains  some  valuable  insights  into  one 
of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  our  em- 
ployment crisis: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  25,  1975) 

FoHTT-ONE  Percent   of   Young  Blacks 
Jobless — Trouble  Ahead 

(By  James  Reston) 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. — In  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  the  economic  slump  Is  statis- 
tics and  politics,  but  out  here  In  the  coimtry, 
it's  people:  anxiety  over  Jobs,  lay-offs,  def- 
icits, bankruptcies,  drop-outs  and  crime. 

The  federal  government,  which  is  seldom 
excessively  pessimistic,  tells  us  that  we  can 
expect  abnormally  high  unemployment  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  to  take  Just  one 
of  Its  startling  figures,  that  41 .1  per  cent  rf 
all  black  teenagers  In  the  country — repeat 
41.1  per  cent — are  now  out  of  work. 

Already,  some  of  the  labor  union  leaders, 
meeting  In  Miami  Beach,  are  talking  about 
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bringing  the  unemployed  workers  "Into  the 
streets,"  which  sounds  like  a  formiUa  for 
making  things  even  worse  than  they  are,  but 
the  social  and  political  consequences,  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  excessive  unemployment 
in  the  black  ghettos  could  be  much  more 
serious  than  the  Ford  administration  has 
ever  considered. 

Total  unemployment  country-wide  was 
8.2  per  cent  in  mid-January,  but  It  Is  higher 
now,  worse  than  the  national  average  In  In- 
dustrial New  England  and  in  the  south,  much 
worse  among  the  young  in  general  and  the 
black  young  In  particular. 

If  anybody  thinks  this  country  can  have 
over  40  per  cent  of  Its  black  teen-agers  out 
of  work  for  three  years  without  serious 
trouble  in  the  streets,  I  haven't  met  him. 
But  while  the  Ford  administration  has  pub- 
lished the  figures,  and  talked  about  public 
service  Jobs,  It  has  merely  trifled  with  the 
problem. 

The  national  statistics  are  deceptive.  They 
give  U8  general  averages  for  the  continent, 
but  the  unemployment  Is  uneven,  and  social 
turmoil  often  comes  out  of  concentrated 
urban  pockets  of  despair. 

Wherever  you  go  In  this  country,  you  see 
wild  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  com- 
munities in  every  state,  and  often  within  a 
single  town  or  city.  There  Is  a  lot  of  money 
around  in  the  big  cities — fantastic  prices  be- 
ing paid  at  the  top  of  the  economic  scale — 
but  serious  problems  among  the  average  folk 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  married 
life. 

The  situation  here  In  North  Carolina  Illus- 
trates the  crankiness  of  things,  the  element 
of  accident,  as  Jack  Kennedy  once  said,  the 
"unfairness  of  life."  This  state  Is  following 
accurately  enough  the  national  economic 
pattern:  over  8  per  cent  unemployed  but 
qwtty. 

In  government  towns,  like  Raleigh,  and 
university  towns  like  Durham  and  Chapel 
Hill,  it  is  below  the  national  unemployment 
average,  but  in  the  mill  towns  and  furniture 
towns.  It  Is.  as  they  say  here,  "hurting  bad." 
The  university  In  Chapel  HUl  reports  few 
drop-outs  so  far,  white  or  black,  but  the  pr«- 
registration  for  the  spring  semester,  particu- 
larly from  the  poorer  parts  of  the  state  and 
in  the  Appalachian  branch  units,  is  down, 
and  the  pressure  from  the  state  legislature  to 
cut  the  university  system  budget  Is  severe. 

The  southeast  of  the  country  in  general, 
which  was  booming  before  the  slump.  Is  now 
faUing  below  the  national  average  In  con- 
struction, and  aU  the  Industries  that  go  with 
It:  textiles,  furniture,  etc.  And  this  Is  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  one-industry  towns  In 
the  Carolina  piedmont. 

All  this  makes  the  problem  of  policy  for 
the  President  and  the  Congress  extremely 
difficult.  For  an  energy  problem  that  fits  one 
area  of  the  country  doesn't  flt  the  problems 
of  totaUy  different  areas,  and  a  policy  that 
deals  with  8  per  cent  or  even  10  per  cent  un- 
employment in  general,  doee  not  deal  with 
41  per  cent  black  teen-age  unemployment, 
«>«lnly  In  the  guts  of  the  big  cities. 

President  Ford  has  paid  his  respects  to  all 
these  problems.  He  has  suggested  public 
service  Jobs,  In  a  limited  way,  and  tax  re- 
bates, and  other  aids  to  the  poor,  but  he  has 
not  reaUy  dealt  with  hU  own  most  disturb- 
ing statistic,  that  41  and  soon  50  per  cent 
of  the  young  blacks  wUl  be  out  of  work,  and 
that  their  hope  of  getting  Jobs  for  three  years 
u  pretty  dim. 

Somehow,  in  the  planning  of  the  next  year 
and  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
nwney,  thU  problem  of  young  black  urban 
unemployment  is  going  to  have  to  get  a 
nigher  priority  than  it  now  baa. 

The  President  has  aU  kinds  of  models  be- 
fore him:  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
M  the  old  New  Deal  days,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
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and  dozens  of  other  experimental  programs, 
old  and  new,  good  and  bad.  But  at  some 
point  be  has  to  put  his  money  behind  a  pro- 
gram that  will  deal  with  a  roving  unem- 
ployed black  teen-age  population — almost 
half  the  young  blacks  in  the  nation. 

The  President  luu  recognized  it,  and  fid- 
dled with  It,  but  he  has  not  really  grappled 
with  it  or  funded  It.  And  If  his  flgiires  are 
right — and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  young 
blacks  are  going  to  be  out  of  work  for  the 
next  three  years — this  could  be  more  of  a 
violent  energy  problem  than  he  now  has  in 
the  Middle  East. 
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THE   QUEST   FOR    CORPORATE 
SOCIAL    RESPONSIBILITY 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  OP  PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  the  Commimlty  College  of  Philadel- 
phia will  mark  its  10th  year  of  opera- 
tion. This  institution  has  become  one  of 
the  finest  commimlty  colleges  in  the  Na- 
tion and  It  has  served  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  exceedingly  well. 
At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  the  president  of  the 
college,  Allen  T.  Bonnell,  which  notes 
the  schools  accomplishments: 
CoMMtTNTrr  College  op  PHnwuucLPHiA, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..   March  14.  1975. 
Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Deas  Representative  Eh-berg:  On  April  1, 
1976,  Community  College  of  Philadelphia  will 
begin  a  ten-day  observance  of  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  Its  official  opening.  On  April  1, 
1965  the  College  oooalBted  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  newly  appointed  President,  and 
open  floor  space  in  the  vacant  Snellenberg 
ENDpartment  Store.  Five  months  later,  the 
store  had  been  renovated  for  educational 
purposes  and  the  College  was  fully  opera- 
tional with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  full-time 
and  part-time  students. 

Today,  the  College  serves  over  10,000  stu- 
dents In  facilities  In  the  former  department 
store.  In  the  old  U.S.  Mint  Building,  and  In 
several  adjunct  sites  In  the  City.  The  flrst 
permanent  campus  is  taking  shape  at  and 
adjacent  to  the  Old  Mint  Building  at  leth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets.  More  than  40,- 
000  Phlladelphians  have  completed  one  or 
more  courses  at  the  College  and  its  graduates 
each  year  number  nearly  1,000.  It  Is  fifth  In 
size  among  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion serving  Greater  Philadelphia. 

From  the  outset,  the  mission  of  the  Col- 
lege has  been  to  help  people  to  become  all 
they  are  capable  of  being.  Its  doors  have 
been  open  to  Phlladelphians  of  all  creeds, 
colors,  ages,  and  backgrounds.  It  has  en- 
couraged the  needy  and  reinforced  the  poorly 
prepared.  It  has  reached  out  Into  the  com- 
munity to  identify  local  needs  and  to  serve 
them.  It  Is  in  and  of  the  community,  a  true 
Oommtmlty  College. 

Preparing  its  graduates  for  employment 
in  the  businesses.  Industries,  and  profes- 
sions of  its  own  area  as  well  as  for  transfer 
to  other  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  the  College  has,  in  Its  short  his- 
tory, established  its  place  as  a  unique  edu- 
cational force  In  Philadelphia. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Cordially, 

Allen  T.  Bonnell,  President. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  RANGEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  corporate  social  responsibility  is 
exceptionally  relevant  during  this  time 
of  economic  recession.  As  American  cor- 
porations have  grown  to  multinational 
giants,  the  American  public  has  de- 
manded that  they  play  an  Increasing 
role  in  solving  our  social  problems. 

In  his  article  "The  Quest  for  Corporate 
Responsibility:  Altruism,  Necessity  or 
Opportimity?",  Harold  Sims,  director  of 
corporate  affairs  for  Johnson  ti  Johnson, 
explores  many  of  the  problems  and  im- 
plications that  this  question  involves. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues this  thought  provoking  piece 
which  I  feel  will  greatly  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  very  important  topic: 
The  Quest  for  Corporate  Social  Rxspon- 

sibiutt:   Altruism,  NECESsrrT  or  Oppor- 

tunitt? 

(By   Harold   B.   81ms,   director,   corporate 

affairs,  Johnson  &  Johnson) 
"Profit  takes  on  a  new  meaning  for  en- 
lightened businessmen  who  know  that  un- 
less today's  profits  are  in  part  used  for  im- 
portant social  ends,  there  may  be  no  profits 
tomorrow."  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  from  Be- 
yond Racism,  1969. 

Nowadays,  It  seems  that  everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about  corporate  social  responsibility. 
From  every  spectrum  of  the  American  ideo- 
logical span,  from  MUton  Friedman  to 
Michael  Harrington,  debates  and  dlsciisslons 
ensue  about  the  proper  or  Improper  role  busi- 
ness must  Increcalngly  play  or  not  play  In 
using  Its  resoiirces  to  become  more  directly 
Involved  In  the  nations'  new  campaign  to 
Improve  the  qtiality  of  life. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  a  curious  and  un- 
balanced debate.  On  the  more  visible  side, 
the  American  corporation  is  often  portrayed 
as  a  greedy,  insensitive  power  broker  which 
only  reacts  to  short-term  profits,  govern- 
ment decree  or  consumer  threat.  Yet,  on  the 
less  visible  side,  many  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  these  negative  or  cynical  portrayals 
have  been  empowered  to  effectively  challenge 
the  corporations  from  the  very  resources  ^tuj 
technology  which  the  corporations  generate. 
This  latter  point — the  funding  or  enabling 
by  American  biislness  of  the  Institutions 
which  have  been  among  Its  most  effective 
critics — may  be  among  its  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  free  enterprise  system  to  date. 
In  some  ways,  this  unbalanced  debate  Is 
part  of  the  overall  disenchantment  with  es- 
tablished Institutions  of  any  kind  within  the 
public  cynicism  and  distrust  of  our  times. 

In  other  ways,  these  portrayals  may  also 
suggest  that  In  view  of  the  faUure  of  other 
major,  non-profit  and  tax-supported  Ameri- 
can institutions  to  stabilize  or  reverse  our  na- 
tional drift  towards  social  mismanagement 
and  human  resource  abuse,  the  American 
public  has  turned  to  the  business  corporation 
to  demand  that  It  play  an  increased  role 
in  solving  the  human  and  social  problems 
that  are  currently  undermining  America's 
present  and  future  and  the  very  svirvival  of 
its  marketplace.  This  conclusion  waa  best 
artlcxilated  by  the  eminent  hiunanlst  and 
social  thinker.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  when  he 
concluded  that:  "Business  and  Industry  are 
our  last  hope.  They  are  the  most  realistic 
elements  In  otir  society." 

Whatever  the  rationale,  there  Is  wide- 
spread recognition  today  that  business  cor- 
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poratlons  must  take  a  more  active  role  and 
an  increased  Involvement  In  more  directly 
pursuing  and  meeting  the  social,  consumer 
and  citizenship  challenges  of  these  times. 

To  aid  In  this  contemp>orary  quest  for  the 
"why  to"  and  the  "hov?  to"  of  greater  corpo- 
rate social  response,  this  article  will  examine 
this  emerging  challenge  from  these  over- 
looked or  new  prespectlves :  (1)  The  histori- 
cal role  of  business  ccrporatlons  as  funda- 
mental social  Institutions;  and  (2)  the 
unique  role  of  the  Black  American  experience 
as  a  key  barometer  to  social  change  and  op- 
portunity. 

HISTORIC    ROOTS    AND   SOCIAI,    FRUITS 

"Commerce  Is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try hath  been  raised,  and  on  which  It  must 
ever  stand"— Benjamin  Franklin. 

In  the  quest  for  corporate  social  respon- 
sibility, one  of  the  greatest  barriers  is  a  lim- 
ited understanding  of  the  primary  and  his- 
toric roles  the  business  corporation  has 
played  In  the  evolution  of  Western  society 
and  the  non-Western  world.  This  limited  un- 
derstanding has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  ethnic 
and  human  amnesia,  propaganda  and  guUt 
about  how  the  United  States  was  made  and 
the  role  economics  played  in  it. 

Without  clarifying  that  evolutionary 
framework,  it  will  be  almost  Impossible  for 
corporations  to  move  beyond  reaction  to  af- 
firmatively and  aggressively  learn  how  to 
better  relate  social  responsibility  to  Its  bot- 
tom line. 

Carefully  and  creatively  reexamined  then, 
this  excluded  history  reminds  us  that: 

America  is  fundamentally  an  economic 
system. 

It  was  an  economic  system  long  before  it 
was  a  political  or  a  democratic  system. 

In  the  470  odd  years  since  that  system 
was  planted  in  North  America,  economic  con- 
si  'eratlons  have  tended  to  dominate  all  or 
most  other  concerns,  whether  spiritual,  po- 
litical or  ideological. 

The  earliest  and  most  enduring  Instru- 
ment of  this  European-launched  economic 
system  was  the  foreign-owned.  European- 
based  trading  company — the  forerunner  to 
today's  multinational,  multl-geographlc  cor- 
poration. 

This  trading  company  or  foreign-con- 
trolled, state-owned  corporation,  born  In  the 
post-Marco  Polo  age,  became  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  weapon  of  conquest  (called 
colonialism),  as  well  as  economic  develop- 
ment. In  the  history  of  humankind.  By  divid- 
ing and  pacifying  people  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive need,  supply,  demand  and  exchange.  It 
separated  relative  from  relative,  nation  from 
nation,  tribe  from  tribe — rearranging  civil- 
izations on  the  basis  of  markets  and  re- 
sources rather  than  custom  and  tradition. 

Slavery  then  existed  In  America  for  eco- 
nomic necessity  or  cause,  not  for  racial  or 
moral  reasons,  and  when  It  became  uneco- 
nomical It  died — notwithstanding  the  Instru- 
ment of  war. 

Segregation  existed  In  America  for  eco- 
nomic not  political  reasons,  and  when  It  be- 
came uneconomical  It  died— notwithstanding 
the  Instruments  of  organization,  philan- 
thropy, protest  and  Black  Messiahs. 

Today,  those  same  economic  forces  which 
permitted  and  encouraged  a  nation  founded 
on  orlnclples  to  undermine  its  very  inception 
with  evil  and  misdeeds  now  demands  that,  to 
survive,  it  must  include  all  Americans,  as 
ruthlessly  as  it  excluded  some  Americans.  It 
mu~t  pursue  humanity  for  all.  as  relentlessly 
as  it  tolerated  inhumanity  to  many. 

Commerce  or  business  Is  the  very  heart  of 
the  American  system.  Not  only  was  it  a 
principal  cause  of  the  nation's  revolution 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
Individuals  who  wrote  and  shaped  Its  Con- 
stitution and  Institutions  were  all  essentially 
businessmen. 
The  real  enduring  strength  in  America's 
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private  enterprise  system  lies  not  in  Its  myth- 
ological exhortations  about  so-called  self- 
made  men  but  in  what  Paul  N.  Ylvlsaker 
calls  "creative  aristocracy."  That  Is,  business' 
ability  to  accommodate,  include  and  utilize 
enormous  diversity  ba.sed  on  talent  and  per- 
formance rather  than  heredity,  race,  sex  and 
class,  at  the  right  places,  at  the  right  time. 

For  example,  throughout  its  early  history 
American  business  was  an  exclusive  club,  run 
by  owner/managers  and  frequently  domi- 
nated by  men  from  Great  Britain  and  other 
points  In  Western  and  Central  Europe.  The 
alienated  and  restless  minorities  which 
violently  and  noisily  confronted  that  system 
in  the  "isms"  and  "movements"  of  the  time 
were  basically  the  late  arrivals  with  the 
funny  names  and  wrong  religions  from  the 
wrong  parts  of  Europe — East  and  South. 

Ever  since  20th  century  American  business 
"cut  in"  these  excluded  Europeans  to  avoid 
being  "cut  out,"  it  has  become  richer,  more 
powerful  ann  more  influential  than  ever  en- 
visional.  But  significantly  and  tragically. 
American  business  erected  these  new  man- 
ager professionals  ai  barriers  between  the 
lon-j-time  excluded  Americans  (primarily 
women  and  non-Whites)  and  the  heirs  of 
these  original  owner  managers — thereby  al- 
lowing their  heirs  to  move  in  a  single  gener- 
ation from  liberal  advocates  to  conservative 
reslsters. 

Despite  the  amnesia  being  practiced  against 
the  female  and  non-White  consumer  citizen 
by  the  "new  immigrant" — himself  Just  one 
generation  removed  from  the  urban  ghetto, 
one  step  from  the  boat  dock,  and  one  home 
mortgage  from  poverty — Incluslveness  has 
still  proven  to  be  the  one  unchanging  and 
effective  fact  in  the  continuing  evolution  of 
America's  stability,  wealth  and  growth.  In 
fact,  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance 
when  expanding  or  "cutting"  people  into  a 
critical  U.S.  system  has  not  made  the  system 
richer,  wiser  and  more  productive  for  all  in- 
cluded in  it. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  most 
historically  sound,  socially  significant  thing 
that  corporations  must  and  can  do  now  is  to 
Include  all  of  its  currently  excluded  consumer 
citizens  (especially  women  and  those  of  Afri- 
can, Asian,  Native  American  and  Latin  de- 
scent) into  the  total  reward  and  responsi- 
bility system  of  the  business  corporations 
which  their  dollars  and  needs 'support — and 
to  do  so  without  delay. 

BLACK    BAROMETER SOCIAL    CHANGE 

"If  American  history  means  anything,  it 
proves  that  great  ability  m%y  appear  among 
the  son=;  and  daughters  of  unsuccessful  or 
very  ordinary  parents.  Any  system  that  prom- 
ises well  for  our  future  must  guarantee  these 
young  people  the  opportunity  they  deserve" — 
Robert  Wood  Johnson,  1947. 

The  key  catalyst  in  triggering  this  current 
movement  by  business  toward  economic  in- 
cluslveness  today  is  Black  America.  As  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  urban-racial  disturbances 
of  the  1960s,  mo.'t  American  corporations  en- 
tered the  qiie't  for  social  responsibility  late 
ani,  even  then,  through  reaction  rather  than 
desire.  Responding  to  the  findings  of  the 
Kerner  Commission  Report,  the  password  was 
"Job';" — lobs  for  the  Black  unemployed, 
under-employed  and  outraged. 

Jn  this  climate,  social  responsibility  came 
to  mean  In  the  mlnd-s  of  many  such  things  as 
'exceptions  for  Blacks,"  "riot  prevention," 
"ghetto  handouts,"  "women's  lib,"  etc.,  rather 
than  an  Increased  willingness  on  the  part  of 
business  to  confront  and  participate  in  the 
solution  of  certain  cost-related  social  prob- 
lems. No  pragmatic  attempts  were  made  to 
serlou'Iy  seek  the  relationship  of  this  new 
movement  to  the  changing  consumer  market 
climate,  taxes,  capital  Investment,  talent 
shortage?  and  other  known  business  oppor- 
tunities and  threats. 

Business  mina?ers  were  asked  to  hire  Black 
workers  for  racial  reasons  rather  than  for 
business  reasons.   The  Federal   government 
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reinforced  this  request  with  threats  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  court  cases.  Allen  com- 
munications techniques  and  Internal  struc- 
tures ware  created  within  large  ccrporatlons 
to  effect  social  responsibility  efforts  en  the 
periphery  rather  than  in  the  mainstream  of 
corporate  power.  These  forces  led  many  busi- 
nesses to  regard  social  responsibility  as  pie- 
In-the-sky  altruism  and  forced  government 
Intervention.  This  led  to  d^fensiveness  and 
resistance  by  some  businesses,  which  gener- 
ated Increased  public  pressure  and  new  gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Black  America,  too,  saw  the  corporate  social 
responsibility  movement  through  limited  and 
reactionary  eyes.  Yielding  to  the  pain  and 
glory  of  the  1960s,  they  be(?an  to  view  it  as 
tokenism,  deception  and  other  Insincere  ef- 
forts, won  by  fear  rather  than  commitment 
to  the  liberation  of  human  talent.  Civil  rights 
were  glorified  and  economic  rights  were  un- 
derplayed. Black  achl3vers  In  politics  were 
publicized  and  highlighted  out  of  proportion 
to  their  actual  accomplishments;  while  Black 
achievers  in  business  were  largely  ignored 
or  viewed  as  powerless,  selfish  compromisers 
out  of  proportion  to  their  real  value,  emerg- 
Ing  role  and  critical  necessity.  The  Insepa- 
rable relationship  between  the  survival  of 
Black  political  power  and  the  acquiring  of 
Black  economic  power  was  largely  Ignored 
or  unattended. 

Despite  these  conditions.  Blac'^  America's 
efforts  and  sensitivities  once  again  predicted 
the  cours3  of  action  and  goals  for  all  other 
excluded  minorities  and  women  in  the  1970s 
As  It  was  during  the  Civil  War  and  its  Re- 
construction, the  peculiar  and  complete  in- 
terweaving and  interaction  of  the  Black 
American  within  the  total  institutional 
framework  of  the  American  society  still 
makes  them  the  most  accurate  and  sure  pre- 
dictor of  the  nation's  social  future. 

For  eximni-'.  the  origins  of  the  American 
labor  union,  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  move- 
ment, the  "New  Deal"  programs,  the  full  em- 
ployment struggle,  the  Equal  Opportunity 
movement,  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  humanl- 
zatlon  of  the  Army,  etc.,  were  all  conceptual- 
ized, demand-d  and  often  Initiated  In  the 
Black  community,  long  before  political  par- 
ties or  majority  representatives  even  con- 
ceived of  or  supported  the  idea  or  the  deed. 
Even  the  artistic  fashion  and  social  life- 
style of  America  Is  often  seen  and  lived  in 
Harlem  before  it  ever  reaches  Broadway. 
Gunnar  Myrdal  made  this  point  in  An  Amer- 
ican Dilemma,  when  he  argued  that  Black 
America's  Impact  on  White  America  is  as 
great  as  White  America's  control  of  Black 
America. 

To  paraphrase  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson, 
"Wherever  America  Is  going.  Black  America 
will  get  there  first." 

Viewed  In  these  terms,  it  is  critical  for 
business  to  understand  that  you  cannot  up- 
lift Black  America  without  ualifting  all 
America.  Parclcularly  vital  here  is  the  role 
of  the  Black  woman  as  the  link  between  the 
struggles  for  racial  equity  and  sex  equality. 
Strategies  which  propose  to  neplect  Blacks 
for  other  minorities  or  women  beg  for  delayed 
disaster  rather  than  shared  progress. 

Black  America,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  Importance,  resoursea 
and  vulnerability  of  the  American  business 
community  to  the  chanplng  economic  clim- 
ate at  home  and  around  the  world.  Crn- 
tlnued  rhetoric  or  strategies  which  treat  cor- 
porations and  minorities  In  It  as  persons  to 
be  used  rather  than  co-equally  supported 
may  lead  once  again  to  the  loss  of  hard- 
fought  rights,  due  to  the  failure  to  seize  and 
retain  the  power  to  Influence  those  free  en- 
terprl:e,  life-supporting  systems  whldi 
fundamentally  shape  America. 

Both  Black  Americans  and  corporations 
must  understand  that  their  collective  unltj 
ensures  the  advancement  of  all  excluded 
classes  and  the  maximization  of  talent  utll- 
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Izatlon   and   market  expansion.   Economics, 
like  the  world,  Is  round. 

VISION   TO   TRANSFORM    THE    MARKET    PLACE 

America  then  is  fundamentally  a  business 
or  economic  society,  whose  economic  Institu- 
tions lay  the  foundation  for  freedom  as  we 
perceive  It;  whose  roots  are  in  its  very  con- 
stitutional framework  of  existence. 

Economic  development,  as  a  vision,  means 
that  the  world  expects  now  and  will  demand 
tomorrow  that  business  also  do  Us  work  for 
the  gooQ  of  the  society  or  the  marketplace 
which  sustains  it,  while  continuing  to  make 
a  competitive  profit.  Economic  nationalism 
has  moved  multlnatlonally  and  transnatlon- 
ally  in  pursuit  of  an  economic  result,  which 
improves  the  quality  of  life  and  the  per- 
centages for  survival. 

The  expressions  and  expectations  of  this 
new  vision  have  transformed  the  market- 
place. 

In  such  a  climate,  reducing  the  uncon- 
trollable circumstances  or  the  environmental 
rbks  of  doing  business  becomes  as  Important 
to  marketing  as  increasing  sales.  For  ex- 
ample, profit  yields  to  market  uncertainty 
which  sets  lower  limits  on  Investment  re- 
turn. In  fact,  marketing  pioneer  Naylor  Pltz- 
hugh  of  Pepsi  Cola  argues  that  the  formula 
for  profit  today  and  tomorrow  must  subtract 
risk  cost  after  all  other  cost  has  been  made 
to  realistically  determine  real  earnings  or 
real  profits  and  actual  value. 

One  can  easily  speculate,  for  example,  on 
how  favorable  the  American  marketplace 
could  be  In  terms  of  tax-load,  environmental 
health,  consumer  purchasing  oower,  balance 
of  payments,  productivity,  skill  availability 
safety,  security  and  general  peace  of  mind 
If  we  in  business  had  viewed  Whitney  Young's 
call  for  a  domestic  Marshall  Plan  as  our 
erst  order  of  business  In  the  1960s  and  In 
our  vested  and  urgent  interest. 

We  can  therefore  summarize  our  examina- 
tion of  the  quest  for  corporate  social  respon- 
sibility with  these  conclusions: 

Corporations  and  business  are  historical- 
ly the  foundation  of  our  economic  system 
and.  fundamentally,  social  institutions  with 
tremendous  Impact  upon  the  fabric  and  life- 
style of  modern  society.  As  such,  they  Incur 
major  responsibilities  which  In  turn  present 
major  opportunities  for  market  growth  and 
survival  through  innovative  social  invest- 
ment. 

Coroorations  must  understand  that  black 
Americans  are  the  key  barometers  to  social 
change  and  economic  progress  In  America  as 
well  as  in  developing  countries  abroad  They 
are  the  way  to  reducing  the  risk  climate 
and  improving  the  environment  for  better 
and  more  secure  business  performance. 

Black  Americans  must  learn  to  Jndepend- 
ently  assess  and  better  appreciate  the  busi- 
ness corporation  so  that  the  creative  re- 
sources of  business,  minority  and  female 
America  can  move  from  confrontation  to  con- 
ciliation to  mutual  rewards  through  coopera- 
tion. The  struggle  for  social  Justice  and  re- 
spect in  America  has  shifted  to  the  corpo- 
rate Inside.  Whitney  Young  has  been  multi- 
plied manvfold. 

Black  women  have  a  critical  role  in  this 
emerging  coalition  for  change.  They  must 
negotiate  the  dangerous  barriers  between 
™«al  aspiration  and  female  self-assertion 

Corporate  social  responsibility  then  Is  an 
laea  whose  time  has  come.  It  affirms  that 
Dullness  must  learn  to  manage  change  or  it 
wil  be  controlled  by  change.  It  recognizes 
sih.L  V  "^'^^'^  marketplace,  social  respon- 
sibUity  has  Joined  the  marketing  team  In  its 
quest  to  help  business  survive  and  prosper 

However,  to  survive  and  profit  from 
inese  new  challenges  to  the  American  eco- 
■omlc  system  In  a  free  world  marketplace 
ooth  business  and  Its  society— especially  its 
inird  World,  female  and  youth  components- 
must  demonstrate,  through  a  new  code  of 
sctlon-criented  results,  that: 
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The  price  of  peaceful  progress  is  to  make 
progress   in   peaceful   times. 

The  price  of  profit  today  is  reinvestment 
In  tomorrow. 

The  price  of  keeping  power  is  sharing 
power. 

The  price  of  independence  Is  interdepend- 
ence. 


RIGHT  TO  OWN  FIREARMS  FACES 
SERIOUS  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  story 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitoi-  has 
posed  the  question:  "Is  1975  to  be  the 
year  of  decisive  gun  control  in  the  U.S.?" 
There  is  strong  justification  for  asking 
this  question.  Every  indication  is  that 
1975  will  be  a  critical  year  for  those  who 
support  the  right  to  own  and  use  fire- 
arms. 

Gun  control  lobbies  are  springing  up 
across  the  Nation.  At  least  eight  state- 
houses  already  have  such  lobbies.  This  is 
twice  as  many  as  in  1973.  In  addition, 
two  national  lobbies  are  operating  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  one  promoting  strict 
gun  registration  and  the  other  a  com- 
plete handgun  ban.  Another  group  is  re- 
cruiting church,  civic,  educational  and 
other  organizations  into  a  type  of  "gun 
control  Common  Cause." 

Gun  control  advocates  have  strong 
support  in  the  Democrat-dominated 
Congress.  Registration  of  firearms  is  ex- 
pected to  be  given  high  priority  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 
The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
chaired  by  gun  control  enthusiast  John 
Conyers  of  Michigan,  already  has  begun 
hearings  on  firearms  legislation. 

I  think  my  position  on  gun  control 
legislation  is  well  known.  I  am  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  the  confiscation  or  regis- 
tration of  firearms.  There  are  legiti- 
mate uses  and  legitimate  users  of  fire- 
arms. I  will  continue  to  resist  any  effort 
to  unduly  hinder  these  legitimate  uses  in 
attempting  to  get  at  the  abuses. 

The  misuse  of  firearms  certainly  is  a 
proper  object  of  legislation.  Such  legis- 
lation, however,  Ehould  be  aimed  at  the 
criminal — not  the  gun.  Congress  should 
focus  its  attention  on  the  lawbieaker 
rather  than  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

In  f.ie  past,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion directed  at  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms. These  bills  provided  mand?tory 
sentences  without  p rotation  or  suspen- 
sion for  criminal  convictions  where  the 
accused  was  armr^d  with  a  firearm.  In- 
creasing the  penalties  for  misu-^e  of  guns 
Is  the  type  of  legislation  that  is  needed, 
not  registra'ion  or  confiscation. 

Those  who  ndvocate  gun  control,  how- 
ever, would  treat  the  hunter  and  the 
sportsman  as  potential  felons.  I  cannot 
understand  this  reasoning.  Responsible 
citizens  certainly  have  the  right  to  own 
and  use  firearms  for  purposes  of  defense, 
marksmanship,  training  and  sport.  The 
second  amendment  of  our  Constitution 
clearly  guarantees  Americans  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  We  must  never  sacrific  this 
basic  right. 
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It  is  naive  to  think  that  legislation  to 
register  or  otherwise  make  it  difQcult  to 
acquire  firearms  for  legitimate  purposes 
would  in  any  way  impede  the  unlawful 
conduct  of  the  criminal  or  prevent  him 
from  securing  a  gun.  This  position  has 
been  backed  by  the  California  Peace  Of- 
ficers Association.  In  1969,  the  Associa- 
tion stated: 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evi- 
dence which  would  Indicate  that  there  is 
any  direct  relationship  between  the  regls- 
tratlcn  of  firearms  or  the  licensing  of  gun 
owners  and  the  reduction  in  crime  committed 
by  the  use  of  firearms. 

This  should  not  be  too  surprising.  The 
firearms  used  in  crime  are  usually  stolen 
or  obtained  from  illegal  sources.  You  can 
be  sure  that  criminals  are  not  going  to 
rush  to  the  local  police  department  to 
register  their  guns.  Congress  can  make 
it  more  difficult  for  reputable  citizens  to 
get  firearms  but  this  will  help  very  little 
in  fighting  crime. 

Charles  Lee  Howard,  who  ha^  been 
serving  time  in  the  Ohio  State  Peniten- 
tiary, might  well  be  called  an  expert  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Howard  has  written : 

It's  baffling  that  the  people  who  want  to 
prevent  criminals  like  me  from  getting  hold 
of  guns  expect  to  accomplish  this  by  passing 
new  laws,  dq  they  forget  that  tbe  criminal 
makes  a  business  of  breaking  laws?  No  crimi- 
nal wculd  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing  a 
crime  of  equal  or  greater  serlDusners. 

The  lesson  of  Charles  Lee  Howard 
should  be  clear  to  everyone.  Anv  person 
that  is  willing  to  risk  the  penalties  for 
murder,  burg'arv  or  assault  is  not  going 
to  worry  about  the  penalty  for  poss-^ss- 
ing  an  unauthorised  weapon. 

It  is  essential  for  Congress  to  maintain 
the  distinction  between  the  firearm  and 
the  user.  The  gun  enthusiast,  the  snorts- 
man,  or  the  Person  who  wants  a  gun 
for  his  .<:elf-de<'er<:e  must  never  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  as  the  criminal. 


WASTED  SCIENCE  DATA 


HON.  GARY  A.  MYERS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers, 
recently  published  a  guest  editorial 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology, 
on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  The 
editorial  by  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague.  is  a  reminder 
to  us  all  and  worthy  of  our  collective 
attention. 

The  article  follows : 

Wasted  Science  Data 

Guest  editorial  by  U.S.  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague 
of  Texas,  chalrmn  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Ccmmlttee: 

"Abundant  evidence  has  shown  that  Infor- 
mation management  today  is  resulting  in 
wasteful  neglect  of  available  knowledge  and 
the  funding  of  neeiless  research  to  repeat 
findings  already  in  the  literature.  This  waste 
is  no  longer  tolerable. 

"Some  students  of  the  future  predict  that 
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national  strength  In  the  next  century  will  be 
determined  by  the  skill  with  which  the  na- 
tions of' the  world  management  their  infor- 
mation resources. 

•'This  Is  not  hard  to  believe.  We  were  fortu- 
nate, for  example,  In  World  War  n  that  the 
sclentlflc  Information  was  so  bady  neglected 
in  Germany  that  its  considerable  advantage 
in  early  atomic  science  never  won  credence  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nazi  government. 

"Sometimes  we  in  Congress,  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  efficiency  and  economy,  have 
tended  to  constrain  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  and  technological  Information  by 
government  agencies.  But  this  is  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  penny  wise,  pound  foolish. 

"When  we  pay  millions  for  a  piece  of  re- 
search, we  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  sufD- 
cient  fraction  of  that  amount  to  Insure  that 
the  fruits  of  the  Investment  are  fully 
utUlzed." 


ON  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  EVERYONE 
IS  IRISH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17  of  each  year,  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  Irish.  It  is  incredible  when  you  stop 
and  think  how  small  the  Emerald  Isle  is, 
yet  how  pervasive  its  influence  has  been 
on  this  country  alone.  On  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  everyone  is  Irish. 

This  phenomena  did  not  evolve  acci- 
dentally. Two  things  precipitated  It — 
the  indefatigable  spirit  associated  with 
the  Irish  and  their  multifarious  accom- 
plishments. There  are  numerous  tales 
that  relate  the  notion  of  what  it  is  to  be 
Irish.  Few  portray  that  spirit  as  dramati- 
cally as  the  tale  of  the  "Nine  Famous 
Irishmen" — forced  from  their  native 
land  to  escape  oppression  but  full  of  Irish 
spirit,  a  spirit  vibrant  enough  to  enkindle 
in  the  lands  to  which  they  were  driven. 

Captured,  tried  and  convicted  of  trea- 
son in  the  Irish  disorders  of  1848,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  the  nine  were:  John 
Mitchell,  Morris  Lyene,  Pat  Donahue, 
Thomas  McGee,  Charles  Duffy,  Thomas 
Meagher.  Richard  O'Gorman,  Terrence 
McManus,  and  Michael  Ireland. 

Before  passing  sentence,  the  judge 
asked  if  there  was  anything  that  anyone 
wished  to  say.  Meagher,  speaking  for  all 
said: 

My  lord,  this  \b  our  first  offense  but  not 
our  last.  If  you  will  be  easy  with  ua  this  once, 
we  promise,  on  our  word  as  gentlemen,  to  try 
to  do  better  next  time.  And  next  time — 
sure — we  won't  be  fools  enough  to  get 
caught. 

Thereupon,  the  indignant  judge  sen- 
tenced them  all  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead  and  drawn  and  quartered. 
Passionate  protest  from  all  the  world 
forced  Queen  Victoria  to  commute  the 
sentence  to  transportation  for  life  to  far 
away  Australia. 

In  1874,  word  reached  the  astounded 
Queen  Victoria  that  the  Sir  Charles 
Duffy  who  had  just  been  elected  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  was  the  same 
Charles  Duffy  who  had  been  transported 
25  years  before.  On  th  Queen's  demand, 
the  records  of  the  rest  of  the  transported 
men  were  revealed  and  this  is  what  was 
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uncovered:  Thomas  Francis  Meacher — 
the  same  Thomas  Meagher — Governor  of 
Montana;  Terrence  McManus,  brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army;  Patrick  Donahue, 
brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army;  Richard 
O'Gorman,  Governor  General  of  New- 
f  oimdland ;  Morris  Lyene,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Australia,  in  which  office  Michael 
Ireland  succeeded  him;  Thomas  D'Arcy 
McGee,  Member  of  Parliament,  Montreal, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  President  of 
Council,  Dominion  of  Canada ;  John  Mit- 
chell, prominent  New  York  politician. 
This  man  was  the  father  of  John  Purroy 
Mitchell,  mayor  of  New  York  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I. 

There  are  others  too,  countless  Irish- 
men, who  perhaps  do  not  share  the  same 
ignominious  start  of  the  "Nine,"  yet  who 
equal  or  surpass  their  achievements. 
Names  of  great  Irish  Americans,  come 
quickly  to  mind:  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
founder  of  the  American  Navy;  Robert 
Fulton,  who  made  steam  navigation  a 
reality;  James  Butler,  organizer  of  the 
first  chain  grocery  store;  George  M.  Co- 
han, who  sang  his  Vi/ay  to  greatness;  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Eugene  O'Neill, 
great  novelist  and  playwright  respec- 
tively; Colin  Kelly,  who  drove  his  air- 
craft Into  the  smokestack  of  a  Japanese 
battleship  in  World  War  11;  John  F. 
Kennedy,  war  hero  and  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  many  other  heroes. 
Presidents,  mayors,  stage  and  screen  per- 
sonalities, business  leaders,  inventors 
writers  and  artists  of  fame  and  renown. 

The  Irish  have  held  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Americans,  and  In  reflect- 
ing upon  just  this  little  bit  of  history  it 
Is  easy  to  see  why.  On  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
at  least  those  of  us  who  are  not  of  Irish 
descent  can  share  for  a  day  that  noble 
heritage  by  being  Irish  too. 
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TAX  CUT  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE 
RELIEF  FOR  ALL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

or  vnonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975. 1  foimd  that  I  could  not  vote 
for  it  on  final  passage.  It  was  a  difficult 
decision  to  make,  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  bill  provides  genuine  tax  relief  for 
all  working  Americans. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  taxpayers  who 
earn  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  will 
receive  no  tax  reduction  at  all.  This  bill 
wiU  give,  however,  a  cash  payment  to 
individuals  who  paid  no  taxes.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation we  need.  The  Congress  has  taken 
a  good  idea,  a  tax  cut  for  Americans 
who  work  and  pay  taxes,  and  twisted  it 
into  another  Federal  give-away. 

I  did  vote  for  a  substitute  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  which  would  have  provided  a 
one-time  $12  billion  rebate  of  1974  in- 
come taxes  with  an  Increased  maximum 
rebate  of  $430  for  individual,  middle-in- 
come taxpayers.  The  rebate  would  have 


been   aimed  principally   at   middle-in- 
come taxpayers. 

I  have  long  supported  cuts  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  The  need  for  an  individual 
tax  cut  would  be  clear  even  tf  Americans 
were  not  suffering  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion and  recession.  In  1973,  according  to 
Commerce  Department  data,  Americans 
paid  more  in  State,  local,  and  Federal 
taxes  than  they  did  for  food,  clothing, 
and  housing. 


LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Ohio  (Mr. 
Oradison)  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  members  of  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Congressional  Scholarship  Program 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

These  66  high  school  students,  mostly 
seniors,  are  spending  this  week  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol,  attending  meetings  and 
seminars  arranged  by  Congressman 
Gradison  and  myself.  In  Cincinnati,  the 
fourth  annual  program  was  organized 
and  coordinated  by  the  Greater  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  this  week,  these  scholars— who 
were  selected  for  their  interest  in  good 
citizenship  and  government — will  meet 
with  selected  numbers  of  our  colleagues, 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  newsi>apermen, 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and 
lobbyists.  They  will  tour  the  Capitol, 
the  White  House,  Australian  Embaaiy, 
Smithsonian,  Archives,  National  Oalleiy 
of  Art,  Arlington  Cemetery  and  Mount 
Vernon. 

In  sum,  they  will  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  Government  through 
personal  contact  with  some  of  its  mem- 
bers and  some  of  the  historical  places 
out  of  which  it  has  evolved.  This  surely 
will  assist  them  in  assuming  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  adult  citizens. 

The  schools  and  their  student  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congressional  Scholar- 
ship Program  this  year  are:  Aiken  High 
School,  Lesa  Gall  Profltt,  Douglas  R. 
Vice;  Colerain  High  School,  Todd  For- 
tune, Tara  Gosser;  Diamond  Oaks  High, 
Renee  Rolinger. 

Elder  High  School,  James  Kiffmeyer, 
Joseph  Healey;  Finnes^town  High, 
Thomas  Stevens;  Oreenhllls  Hlg^, 
Thomas  K.  Nottingham;  William  H. 
Harrison  High,  Pete  Nolan;  Hughes 
High,  Michale  Wright.  Kandace  Krug- 
ger;  LaSalle  High,  Mark  Krueger;  Mc- 
Auley  High,  ICaren  Wesdorp. 

Mother  of  Mercy  High,  Theresc  Mur- 
dock;  Mount  Healthy  High,  Kathi  Hen- 
Shaw,  Barbara  Merldleth;  North  College 
Hill  High,  Gary  Brush;  Northwest  Higji, 
Patricia  Ann  O'Hern;  Oak  Hills  High, 
Janice  Church,  Dirk  Williams;  Our  Lady 
of  Angels  High,  Karen  Shulte;  St.  Xavler 
High,  Roger  A.  SUbersack. 

Seton  High,  Karen  Kraft;  Taft  Hi^ 
George  Lee;   Taylor  High,  Thomas  P. 
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Cony;  Western  Hills  High,  Maryann 
Jacobs,  Elizabeth  Binhammer;  Wyo- 
ming High  School,  Mark  Fuller. 

Anderson  High,  John  Hayden,  Terrl 
Heekin,  Bill  Nester,  Lori  Haas;  Deer  Park 
High,  Vernon  Stulz;  Forest  Pr.rk  High, 
Terry  Abaray,  David  B.  Jones;  Indian 
Hill,  Sally  A.  Moore;  Live  Oaks  Joint 
Vocational,  Christopher  McVicker;  Love- 
land  Hurst  High,  Mike  Schmees;  Lock- 
land  High,  Patricia  Waldman. 

McNlcholas  High,  John  Linneman; 
Madeira  High,  Scott  Brown,  Paul  Law- 
rence; Marian  High,  Kathy  Mackzum; 
Mariemont  High,  John  Srofe;  Moeller 
High,  James  A.  Donnellon;  Mount  Notre 
Dame  High,  Lynn  E.  Rohr;  Norwood 
High,  Joan  Tepe;  Princeton  High  Cyn- 
thia A.  Renz,  Nancy  Hiller. 

Purcell  High,  Mark  Rlelly;  Reading 
High,  Mark  Schulte;  Regina  High,  Teresa 
Hehemann;  Roger  Bacon  High,  Dennis 
Krause;  St.  Bernard  High,  Mike  Webb; 
Scarlet  Oaks  Career  Development  Cen- 
ter, Nancy  Ann  Steele;  St.  Ursula  Acad- 
emy, Pam  Benken;  Seven  Hills  High, 
Mary  Helmsworth. 

Summit  Country  Day,  Karen  Horan; 
Sycamore  High,  Bryan  Fort;  Walnut 
Hills  High,  Marsha  Llndsey,  Ken  Brown; 
Withrow  High,  Ed  Eakin,  Jenny  Oester; 
Woodward  High,  Michael  Rosenfarb,  and 
Mark  A.  Muldrow. 


PENSION  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  57  years  have  passed  since  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  Of  the 
4,744.000  U.S.  participants  it  is  estimated 
that  only  a  million  are  still  living.  Even 
so  the  average  age  of  surviving  World 
War  I  veterans  is  more  than  80  years. 

I  have  previously  introduced  two  sepa- 
rate bills  urging  that  these  veterans  be 
given  a  pension.  One  of  my  previous  bills 
would  have  established  a  new  general 
service  pension  for  World  War  I  veter- 
ans. The  other  previous  bill  would  have 
amended  the  existing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration program  which  has  long  been 
in  force  for  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors.  Frankly,  I 
would  be  happy  with  passage  of  either 
bill.  The  result  would  be  the  same — a 
pension  would  be  given  to  World  War  I 
veterans.  However,  I  personally  favor  set- 
ting up  a  new  program  for  World  War  I 
veterans.  They  are  a  unique  part  of  our 
past  and  they  deserve  unique  treatment. 
The  program  for  the  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  will  probably  fit  them 
about  the  same  way  the  styles  of  1917 
would  flt  1975  people.  That  is  they  would 
be  serviceable  but  highly  imcomfortable. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  traditionally  had  reservations  about 
an  unrestricted  pension  for  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  has 
resisted  strong  support  from  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  such  a  program.  Vet- 
erans of  every  war  prior  to  World  War  I 
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have  been  awarded  an  unrestricted  pen- 
sion, and  I  believe  World  War  I  veterans, 
at  an  average  age  of  80  years  deserve  a 
pension. 

In  1917,  President  Wilson  called  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States  into  the 
bloodiest  war  in  human  history ;,  81,000 
men  did  not  return.  Many  came  back  in- 
jured. It  is  too  late  to  repay  most  for 
their  service  to  our  coimtry,  but  we  can 
still  do  something  for  those  still  with  us 
today. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  94th 
Congress  will  enact  a  pension  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  and  hence  I  am  today, 
reintroducing  legislation  which  I  spon- 
sored in  previous  Congresses  to  provide 
for  this  much-needed  income  to  these 
very  special  senior  citizens. 
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100  MEMBERS  SUPPORT  OPEN 
HOUSE  REFORMS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  my  package 
of  nine  "open  House"  reforms  with  40 
cosponsors,  bringing  to  100  the  total 
number  of  House  Members  who  have 
sponsored  some  or  all  of  these  measures. 
I  am  gratified  and  encouraged  that  we 
now  have  such  a  large,  bipartisan  group 
of  cosponsors.  This  is  a  clear  indication 
that  a  substantial  number  of  House 
Members  recognize  the  need  to  further 
open  House  proceedings  and  improve  our 
procedures.  My  package  of  rules  changes 
would  do  this  by  permitting  broadcasting 
of  floor  proceedings,  requiring  more  pub- 
lic conunittee  meetings  and  House-Sen- 
ate conferences,  eliminating  proxy  and 
binding  party  caucus  votes,  and  requir- 
ing more  recorded  votes  In  committees 
and  public  access  to  records  of  committee 
actions.  In  addition,  my  proposed  re- 
forms would  tighten  up  on  the  use  of  the 
suspension  procedure,  and  permit  ample 
time  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress 
for  the  House  to  debate  and  amend  Its 
own  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  public  perform- 
ance approval  rating  of  the  Congress  at 
an  all-time  low.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  restore 
public  confidence  by  taking  the  Congress 
to  the  people.  While  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Congress  is  valid,  we  also  suffer 
greatly  due  to  a  lack  of  public  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process.  We 
have  ourselves  to  blame  for  the  "bum 
raps"  laid  to  us,  and  we  have  it  within 
our  powers  to  exonerate  ourselves  by  go- 
ing public.  By  giving  the  people  an  elec- 
tronic ear  and  eye  to  the  House  floor  and 
by  otherwise  opening  up  oiu*  proceedings, 
the  public  image  of  Congress  will  be 
brought  into  sharper  focus,  and  in- 
creased pressure  will  be  on  us  to  Improve 
that  image  through  better  performance. 
"While  sunshine  alone  will  not  necessarily 
boost  our  popularity  ratings.  Its  rays 
should  sting  us  into  being  more  respon- 
sive and  accoimtable. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Include  a  summary  of  the  nine  "open 


House"  amendments  and  the  number  of 
cosponsors  of  each,  plus  a  list  of  the 
House  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
some  or  all  of  these  reforms : 
Summary  of  Anderson  "Open  House  Amend- 
ments OF  1975" 

(1)  Broadcasting  House  Floor  Proceed- 
ings.— This  resolution  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Speaker  to  take  Immediate  action  to  im- 
plement a  plar>  for  the  audio  and  video 
broadcasting  of  House  floor  proceedings,  to 
be  made  available  to  commercial  and  public 
broadcasters  for  news  and  public  aSalrs 
programs  following  60-day  trial  period — 60 
cosponsors. 

(2)  Prohibit  Binding  Party  Instriictions . — 
This  resolution  amends  clause  1  of  House 
Rule  vm  to  prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  con- 
ference from  Issuing  binding  instructions  on 
a  Member's  committee  or  floor  votes  con- 
trary to  his  conscience,  and  provides  that  any 
Member  so  bound  may  raise  a  point  of 
order — 90  cosponsors. 

(3)  Public  Access  to  Committee  Records. — 
This  resolution  amends  clause  2(e)(1)  of 
House  Rule  XI  to  provide  that  all  records  of 
committee  action  be  made  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspectlol  except  for  such  material  which 
may  endanger  national  security  or  violate  any 
law  or  House  rxUe.  Present  rule  only  provides 
that  record  of  rollcall  votes  shall  be  open  to 
pubUc — 82  cosponsors. 

(4)  Proxy  Voting  Ban. — This  resolution 
amends  clause  2(f)  of  House  Rule  XI  to 
completely  prohibit  proxy  voting  In  com- 
mittee— 91  cosponsors. 

(5)  Open  Committee  Meetings. — This  reso- 
lution amends  clause  2(g)  (1)  of  House  Rule 
XI  to  require  that  all  committee  meetings  be 
open  unless  the  committee,  by  majority  vote 
In  open  session,  determines  meeting  should 
be  closed  because  public  disclosure  of  matters 
to  be  considered  would  endanger  the  national 
security  or  violate  a  law  or  rule  of  the  House. 
Committees  would  still  be  permitted  to  meet 
In  private  for  Internal  budget  or  personnel 
dlsciisslons — 87  cosponsors. 

(6)  Rollcall  Votes  in  Committees. — This 
resolution  would  amend  clause  2(1)  (2)  (A) 
and  (B)  to  permit  any  Member  In  committee 
to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  proposition, 
and  to  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  all  motions 
to  report  a  matter — 78  cosponsors. 

(7)  Suspension  of  Rules. — This  resolution 
would  amend  clause  1  of  Rule  XXVn  to  re- 
quire that  either  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  Member  of  a  committee  or  a  com- 
mittee majority,  by  rollcall  vote,  must  request 
that  a  matter  reported  be  considered  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules — 84  cosponsors. 

(8)  Open  Conferences. — This  resolution 
amends  clause  6  of  House  Rule  XXVin  to  re- 
quire that  all  House-Senate  conferences  be 
open  to  the  public  and  that  each  conference 
report  contain  a  statement  to  that  effect — 
73  cosponsors. 

(9)  Consideration  of  House  Rules. — This 
bUl  would  amend  Title  2  U.S.C.  Chapter  2 
("Organization  of  Congress")  to  requite  that, 
at  the  convening  of  a  new  Congress,  ten- 
hours  of  general  debate  be  allocated  on  pro- 
posed House  rules  resolution,  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader,  and  that  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion shall  be  In  order — 88  cosponsors. 

Note. — Forty  House  Members  have  co- 
sponsored  the  entire  paclcage  of  nine  reforms. 

Sponsors  of  Open  House  Reforms 
Hon.  James  Abdnor  (S.  Dak.)  * 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzug  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson  (HI.)  • 
Hon.  Mark  Andrews  (N.  Dak)  • 
Hon.  Bill  Archer  (Tex.) 
Hon  William  L.  Armstrong  (Colo.) 
Hon.  L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls  (Fla.)* 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Ba\iman  (Md.) 
Hon.  Alphonzo  Bell  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Edward  O.  Blester,  Jr.  (Pa.)  * 
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Hon.  William  S.  Broomfleld  (Mich.) 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown  (Ohio)  • 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhlll  (N.C.) 
Hon.  John  Buchanan  (Ala.) 
Hon.  Clair  W.  Burgener  (Calif.)* 
Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter  (Ky.) 
Hon.  Del  Clawson  (Calif.) 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland  (N.H.)  • 
Hon.  Thad  Cochran  (Miss.) 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen  (Maine) 
Hon.  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.  (N.Y.)     . 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte  ( Mass. )  • 
Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlin  (Pa.)* 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Devine  (Onio) 
Hon.  Wiliam  L.  Dickinson  (Ala.) 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (Del.) 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Edgar  (Pa.) 
Hon.  David  P.  Emery  (Maine)  * 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlenborn  (111.)  * 
Hon.  Marvin  L.  Esch  (Mich.) 
Hon.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman  (Pa.)  * 
Hon.  Mlllicent  Fenwick  (N.J.)  * 
Hon.  Paul  Findley  (111.) 
Hon.  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Persy  the  (N.J.) 
Hon.  BUI  Prenzel  (Minn.)  * 
Hon.  Louis  Prey,  Jr.  (Fla.)  • 
Hon.  Sam  Oibbons  (Fla.) 
HDn.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  (N.Y.)* 
Hon.  WUliam  F.  Goodling  (Pa.)  * 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley  (Iowa) 
Hon.  Gilbert  Gude  (Md.)  • 
Hen.  Tennyson  Guyer  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Tom  Hagedom  (Minn.)  • 
Hon.  James  F.  Hastings  (N.Y.)  * 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Hinshaw  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Marjorie  S.  Holt  (Md.) 
Hon.  Frank  Horton  ( N.Y. )  *  ~ 

Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde  (111.)  * 
Hon.  James  Jeffords  ( Vt. )  * 
Hon.  Albert  W.  Johnson  (Pa.) 
Hon.  James  P.  Johnson  (Colo.)  • 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr.  (Wis.) 
Hon.  Richard  Kelly  (Fla.) 
Hon.  Jack  P.  Kemp  ( N.Y. )  • 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Kindness  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Lagomarslno  (Calif.)  • 
Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Norman  P.  Lent  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  Trent  Lott  (Miss.) 
Hon.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.  (N.  Mex.)  • 
Hon.  Robert  McClory  (111.)  • 
Hon.  Larry  McDonald  (Qa.) 
Hon.  Robert  C.  McEwen  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (Conn.)  • 
Hon.  Andrew  Maguire  (N.J.) 
Hon.  James  G.  Martin  (N.C.) 
Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (Hawaii) 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel  (lU.) 
Hon.  Abner  J.  Mlkva  (111.) 
Hon.  Clarence  E.  MUler  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Donald  J.  Mitchell  (N.Y.) 
Hon.  W.  Hinson  Moore  (La.) 
Hon.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead  (Calif.)  • 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) 
Hon.  Georpe  M.  O'Brien  (111.)  • 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Peyser  (NY.) 
Hon.  Joel  Pritchard  (Wash.)  • 
Hon.  Ralph  S.  Regula  (Ohio) 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes  (Ariz.)  * 
Hon.  Philln  E.  Ruppe  (Mich.) 
Hon.  Ronald  A.  Sarastn  (Conn.)  • 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder  (Colo.) 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Schulze  (Pa.) 
Hon.  Keith  G.  Sebellus  (Kans.)  • 
Hon.  Gamer  E.  Shriver  (Kans  )  * 
Hon.  Paul  Simon  (m.) 
Hon.  Gene  Snyder  (Ky.) 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solprz  ^N.Y.) 
Hon.  Floyd  Spence  (S.C.) 
Hon.  J.  William  Stenton  (Ohio)  • 
Hon.  Portney  H.  Stark  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Alan  Steelman  (Tex.)  • 
Hon.  William  A.  Stelger  (Wis.) 
Hon.  Burt  L.  Talcott  (Calif.) 
Hon.  Charles  Thone  (Nebr.) 
Hon.  David  C.  Treen  (La.) 
Hon.  WUllam  Whitehurst  ( Va.) 
Hon.  Bob  WUson  (Calif.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hon.  Larry  Winn,  Jr.  (E^ans.) 
Hon.  C.  W.  BUI  Yoimg  (Fla.) 
•Denotes  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
all  nine  reforms. 


March  18,  1975 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  FEBRUARY  26,  1975, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT.  "AGRI- 
CULTURE,  1975" 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  February  26,  1975, 
Washington  Report,  "Agriculture.  1975": 

AGBlCtrLTTJRE,    1975 

During  these  winter  days  farmers  are  mak- 
ing critical  choices  about  plantings  and 
crops.  As  they  do,  their  unease  is  apparent. 
They  are  already  smarting  from  rising  costs 
and  weakened  commodity  prices,  and  they 
correctly  sense  that  American  agriculture  is 
at  a  watershed. 

In  the  1960's  excess  production  and  bur- 
densome stocks  were  common,  with  a  down- 
ward drift  in  real  prices.  In  the  1970's  the 
long  trends  are  moving  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. The  excess  capacity  In  American  agri- 
culture has  declined.  Productivity  gains  are 
slowing,  and  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  better 
balance  with  demand.  There  is  an  Increase 
in  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  output.  The 
world  agricultural  situation  has  worsened, 
with  total  agricultural  output  declining  in 
1972  after  two  decades  of  steady  growth  and 
the  preliminary  data  for  1974  Indicating  no 
increase  over  1973.  Moreover,  agricultural 
products  appear  to  be  entering  a  period  cf 
greater  price  instability,  as  large  agricultural 
surpluses  and  a  land  reserve  held  from  pro- 
duction have  disappeared  and  world  trade 
has  Intensified  fluctuations  In  price.  Prices 
are  now  more  subject  to  changing  market 
conditions. 

In  recent  years  the  government  has  shifted 
to  a  market-oriented  farm  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment is  retreating  from  intervention  in 
agriculture,  planting  restrictions  are  ending, 
and  spending  to  bocst  farm  prices  Is  sharplv 
down. 

Despite  the  changes  in  trends  and  policies. 
1974  was,  by  any  measure,  a  disappointment 
in  agriculture.  It  was  the  year  of  lower  crop 
production,  a  decline  in  cattle  prices,  and 
record  high  prices  for  fertUlzers,  seed,  and 
fuel.  Net  farm  income  dropped  17%  to  $27 
billion  from  the  record  $32.5  billion  of  1973. 
Farm  experts  reached  a  record  $21  bUlion 
(which  Is  expected  to  be  repeated  in  1975) . 

In  1974  grain  farmers  did  all  right,  but 
livestock  and  dairy  farmers  suffered.  For  over 
three  months  row,  farm  prices  have  been 
fall'nz.  Since  October,  corn  is  down  by  about 
K .  and  soybeans  and  soymeal  are  down  more 
than  Vj.  Consumer  resistance  to  high  prices 
pt  the  grocery  store,  a  cutback  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle,  and  exports  simmering  down  a 
Mt  have  all  contributed  to  the  decline. 

All  is  not  well,  then,  in  American  agrijul- 
ture.  Farm  prices  are  going  down  and  food 
prices  are  going  up.  making  both  farmers  and 
consumers  unhappy.  Farmers  face  an  un- 
comfortable squeeze  between  rising  costs  and 
declinini  prices  this  year,  with  a  sizeable 
droT  in  net  farm  income  expected  In  1975. 

To  help  the  farmer,  the  Congress  is  seri- 
ousl"  considering  some  major  changes  in 
agricultural  policy,  including  an  Increase  In 
price  guarantees  and  support  loan  levels, 
emergency  lonns.  a  national  rpserve  of  grain 
to  cushion  shortages  and  stabilize  prices,  an 
effort  to  monitor  grain  exports  closely  to  pre- 
vent a  drain  on  U.S.  supplies,  and  an  investi- 


gation of  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  food 
indiistry. 

Not  all  of  these  suggestions  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  Prerident  Ford.  In  his  eco- 
nomic  message  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
said  that  raising  price  guarantees  womd  be 
a  "backward"  move  for  farm  policy.  He  fears 
that  boosting  target  prices  for  crops  will  cost 
the  government  billions  of  dollars  a  year  if 
prices  fall  and  could  lead  to  new  farm  sur- 
pluses, large  government  payments,  and  even 
production  controls. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  is  moving  ahead  to 
boost  crop  price  protection  levels,  and  the 
debate  will  be  over  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease. A  debate  is  also  shaping  up  over  a 
national  reserve  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  soybeans  for  use  when  supplies  are 
tight  and  to  help  stabilize  prices.  Some  want 
the  government  to  manage  the  reserves- 
others,  including  the  President,  want  the 
grain  companies  and  the  farmers  to  handle 
It;  and  still  others  support  a  compromise 
proposal  for  a  reserve  that  would  be  held 
partly  by  government,  partly  by  the  grain 
companies,  and  partly  by  the  farmers.  Al- 
though It  Is  widely  agreed  In  the  Congress 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  give  fanners 
priority  In  energy  and  fertilizer,  a  debate 
In  the  Congress  will  occur  on  food  prices 
which  Jumped  15%  last  year  and  will  Jump 
again  this  year  Consumer  advocates  want 
to  curtail  Increases  by  giving  the  President 
the  power  to  delay  food  price  Increases.  The 
outcome  of  these  debates  Is  very  much  in 
doubt.  The  struggle  over  the  new  approaches 
may  not  reach  a  showdown,  because  eventual 
compromise  Is  possible. 

In  my  view  government  policy  must  work 
to  alleviate  the  price  Instability  problem 
through  Improved  Information  and  analysis 
to  farmers,  freer  trade  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Improved  coordination  among  countries 
In  the  conduct  of  their  agricultural  policies 
and  In  building  and  maintaining  grain  stocks 
for  use  In  emergencies  and  In  years  of  crop 
shortfall. 

Producers  and  consumers  have  a  coounon 
Interest  In  price  supports  high  enough  to 
assure  farmers  a  profitable  operation  at  the 
high  volumes  the  country  needs  and  national 
stocks  of  grain  as  Insurance  against  an 
emergency  and  to  dampen  Inflationary  price 
Increases.  Such  policies  will  help  avoid  In- 
flation In  the  supermarkets  and  waves  of 
panic  on  the  farm  over  wide  fluctuations  in 
prices. 


INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
AMEND  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 


March  IS,  1975 


HON.  GLADYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  se- 
cure to  Federal  Gtovemment  employees 
the  right  to  disclose  Information  which 
is  required  by  law  to  be  disclosed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  to  make  disclosures  of 
other  information  to  Congress  if  such 
disclosures  are  made  pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten request  for  such  information  made 
by  Congress. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would: 
First,  afford  employees  the  right  to  bring 
a  civil  action  in  Federal  district  court 
to  obtain  redress  for  any  agency  actions 
tajcen  against  them  in  retaliation  for  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  disclose  infor- 
mation; and  second,  provide  that  in  all 


cases  that  arise  under  the  bill  the  tak- 
ing of  a  personnel  action  against  any  em- 
ployee within  1  year  after  he  discloses 
Information  covered  by  this  bill  shall 
create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  dis- 
closure of  information. 

This  bill,  in  my  belief,  will  safeguard 
Federal  Government  employees  against 
employer  retaliation  when  they  legally 
disclose  information  which  their  supe- 
riors, in  violation  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  deny  to  the  public.  It  will 
also  guarantee  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy has  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  Together,  we  hope  to  enact  it 
into  law. 


WORLD  WAR  I  DEBTS  AND  SENATOR 
BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
domestio?11y  is  in  serious  economic  trou- 
ble is  no  secret.  It  is  also  becoming  fairly 
well  known  that  the  dollar  is  in  trouble 
abroad.  For  decades  row,  the  United 
Stntes  has  been  handing  out  money  to 
foreign  nations,  and  even  when  honest 
debts  come  due,  we  either  ignore  them  or 
negotiate  some  lower  payment  figure. 
This  has  all  been  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dollar  and  the  poor  American  taxpayer. 
Therefore.  I  was  pleased  to  read  the 
other  day  that  at  least  one  Member  of 
the  other  great  body  of  the  Congress  is 
still  concerned  over  the  debts  owed  us 
by  foreign  nations.  This  information  ap- 
peared fis  an  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  on  January  24, 1975.  and 
w?s  entitled:  "Needed:  More  Nuts."  Nuts 
refers  to  a  comment  made  by  a  State 
Department  official  who  is  bored  with 
the  subject  of  debts  owned  the  United 
States.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  being  a  "nut"  who  Is  in- 
terested in  collecting  those  debts.  The 
article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

Jan.  24,  19751 

Needed:  More  "Nuts" 

In  his  fight  against  wasteful,  irresponsible 
federal  spending  policies.  Virginia  Sen.  Harry 
P.  Byrd  Jr.  often  finds  himself  alone  in  the 
trenches,  waging  a  solitary  battle  against  an 
enemy  that  seems  to  frighten  few  others. 
This  was  precisely  his  predicament  when 
his  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
and  Resources  held  a  hearing  last  week  on 
an  agreement  between  President  Ford  and 
President  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing  of  France 
to  reduce  a  NATO-related  French  debt  to  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  seven  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, three  did  not  appear  for  the  meeting. 
Three  left  early.  In  the  end,  only  Senator 
Byrd,  the  chairman,  remained  to  question 
State  Department  officials  about  the  agree- 
ment. 

After  the  hearing,  one  of  the  witnesses, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  European  Af- 
fairs James  G.  Lowensteln,  told  reporters  that 
he  had  found  the  hearing  "monumentally 
boring."  And  as  If  that  display  of  bureau- 
cratic superciliousness  were  not  disgusting 
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enough,  he  added  that  he  had  been  told 
"Harry  Byrd  is  a  nut  on  World  War  I  debts." 

Well,  if  Harry  Byrd  is  a  "nut,"  this  coun- 
try clearly  and  urgently  needs  more  "nuts" 
In  Congress.  If  enough  congressmen  shared 
his  profound  concern  about  excessive  federal 
spending  and  federal  mismanagement  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  the  nation  would  be  in 
far  better  condition. 

Consider  the  French  NATO  debt.  Incurred 
when  France  expelled  that  organization  In 
1967.  Though  the  United  States  had  in- 
vested more  than  $900  mlUion  in  military 
funds  in  Prance  for  NATO  and  NATO-re- 
lated purposes,  Washington  originally  de- 
cided that  France  need  pay  only  $378  mil- 
lion for  the  American  InstaUatlons  It  took 
over  foUowlng  NATO's  expulsion.  At  their 
meeting  in  Martinique  last  month.  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Giscard  agreed  to  reduce  the 
obligation  to  $100  million — free  of  Interest. 
Such  a  settlement.  Senator  Byrd  has  noted, 
would  amount  "to  27  cents  on  the  dollar." 

As  for  France's  World  War  I  debt  to  the 
United  States,  that  totals  $6  bUllon.  Yes, 
$6  billion! 

No  wonder  Harry  Byrd  Is  Incensed.  All  of 
us  should  be,  for  this  is  our  money.  Money 
owed  to  the  United  States  by  France  or  by 
any  other  country  Is  money  that  belongs 
to  the  American  people.  For  his  determina- 
tion to  challenge  agreements  that  short- 
change this  nation.  Senator  Byrd  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  every  taxpayer. 

Despite  the  loneliness  of  his  position  and 
the  Insufferable  arrogance  of  some  of  the 
bureaucrats  he  questions,  Senator  Byrd,  we 
hope,  will  persevere.  And  this  he  apparently 
intends  to  do.  In  a  Senate  speech  inspired  by 
Secretary  Lowenstelns  Insulting  remarks. 
the  senator  promised  to  continue  to  "bore" 
high  government  officials  with  committee 
hearings,  for  "there  Is  too  much  waste,  ex- 
travagance and.  Indeed,  incompetence  In 
the  handling  of  funds  of  the  American  tax- 
payer." Let  us  hope  that  Senator  Byrd  will 
prove  to  be  "boring"  enough  to  chase  at 
least  some  of  the  irresponsible  spenders  out 
of  the  government,  making  room  for  more 
officials  who  respect  the  taxpayer  and  his 
money. 


DR.  WILLIAM  E.  MOSHER  OF  ERIE 
COUNTY,  ANNOUNCES  '  RETIRE- 
MENT EFFECTIVE  JULY  1 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  quar- 
ter century.  Dr.  Wilxiam  E.  Mosher  has 
served  in  the  Erie  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  last  16  years  as  its  commis- 
sioner. He  has  earned  a  reputation  as 
a  "pioneer"  and  farsighted  administra  • 
tor  in  the  public  health  field.  Last  week, 
this  outstanding  public  servant  an- 
noimced  he  will  retire  from  government 
service  effective  July  1. 

As  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Mosher,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  articles  from  two  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
newspapers,  which  detail  some  of  his 
accomplishments. 

The  first  article  appeared  March  12. 
1975,  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
the  second  appeared  March  13.  1975,  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier- Express : 
Dr.  Mosher  Will  Retire  on  Jijlt  1  as  County 
Health  Commissioner 

Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  Erie  County  Health 
Department  commissioner  for  the  past  16 
years,  will  retire  July  1. 
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Dr.  Mosher,  65,  an  employe  of  the  depart- 
ment for  25  years.  Informed  County  Execu- 
tive Regan  of  the  decision  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Terming  the  decision  "difficult,"  Dr.  Mosher 
said  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Regan  that  "it  Is  time 
for  me  to  seek  a  less  demanding  way  of  life 
than  that  of  a  public  official  In  charge  of  a 
large  department." 

Referring  to  his  work  with  the  county,  he 
added  that  "these  years  have  been  the  most 
rewarding  per'od  of  my  life  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  played  a  role  in  the  development  of 
the  Erie  County  Department  of  Health." 

Dr.  Mosher  told  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
that  he  has  considered  retiring  for  several 
years. 

"After  38  years  of  public  life,  I  think  I  ve 
had  enough.  I've  decided  to  live  a  more  quiet 
life  and  do  some  consulting  and  perhaps 
some  part-time  teaching." 

County  Executive  Regan  said  he  was  "dis- 
appointed" that  Dr.  Mosher  would  consider 
retiring  and  admitted  he  had  tried  to  talk 
him  into  reversing  the  decision. 

"He  has  been  absolutely  a  superb  commis- 
sioner of  health,"  Mr.  Regan  told  The  News. 
"It's  going  to  be  not  quite  the  same  here 
without  BUI  Mosher  and  It  wlU  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  someone  else  of  his  caliber." 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Mosher  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Syracuse  Medical  School 
in  1936  and  his  master's  degree  In  public 
health  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  In  1939. 

Except  for  a  period  from  1943-46  when  he 
served  in  the  Navy,  Dr.  Mosher  has  worked 
in  public  health  since  1937  when  he  joined 
the  State  Health  Department  as  an  epldeml- 
ologlst-ln-tralning. 

He  served  as  an  assistant  district  health 
commissioner  with  the  department  fr^m 
1939-41  and  as  health  commissioner  for  Cort- 
land County  from  1941-43  and  1946-50. 

Dr.  Mosher  was  appointed  a  deputy  health 
commissioner  for  Erie  County  In  1950.  first 
deputy  commissioner  In  1954  and  health  com- 
missioner in  1959. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  department  ex- 
panded its  work  in  case  finding,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  has  at- 
tracted state  and  federal  grants  totaling  more 
than  $5  million 

Programs  instituted  under  him  Include 
surveUlance  of  radiologic  equipment  used  by 
local  health  facilities,  the  establishment  of 
community  health  centers  and  programs 
dealing  with  such  varied  subjects  as  rodent 
control,  sickle  cell  anemia,  lead  poisoning 
and  family  planning. 

The  author  of  several  scientific  papers  and 
a  co-author  of  the  book,  "Long-Term  Child- 
hood Illness, "  he  received  the  Hermann  M. 
Biggs  Award  for  his  outstanding  work  In 
public  health  from  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  In  1972. 

He  Is  president  of  the  association's  Western 
New  York  affiliate,  the  Niagara  Frontier  En- 
vironmental Research  Foundation  Inc.  and 
the  J.  Sutton  Regan  Cleft  Palate  Foundation. 

A  diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  he 
Is  a  clinical  professor  of  social  and  preventive 
medicine  at  the  State  University  of  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Mosher  was  named  an  outstanding 
citizen  by  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  1960 
and  in  1965  received  a  brotherhood  award 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 


Dr.  Mosher  To  Retire  July   1   as  County 
He.*lth  Department  Chief 
(By  Richard  Beer) 

Ike  was  in  the  White  House,  palio  was 
being  overcome  and  tuberculosis  was  a  major 
medical  problem  when  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher 
besame  Erie  County  commissioner  of  health 
In  1959. 

After  16  years  in  thit  position.  Dr.  Mosher 
announced  on  Wednesday  he  Is  retiring,  ef- 
fective July  1. 
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"He's  going  to  be  enormously  difficult  to 
replace."  commented  County  Executive  Ed- 
ward V.  Regan  In  accepting  Dr.  Moeher's 
letter  of  retirement.  "He's  been  a  real  pio- 
neer" in  the  public  health  field,  Rogers 
added. 

With  his  retirement,  Dr.  Mosher,  65,  will 
round  out  a  career  In  public  health  service 
which  has  spanned  five  decades. 

He  went  to  work  with  the  State  Health 
Dept.  In  1937  after  completing  his  medical 
training  and  came  to  the  Erie  County  Health 
Dept.  in  1950,  only  two  years  after  It  was 
formed  as  a  replacement  for  the  old  Buffalo 
City  Health  Dept. 

Looking  back  on  those  decades  of  delivering 
health  care  to  the  public.  Dr.  Mosher  said 
"oiu*  greatest  accomplishments  have  been 
where  we've  been  able  to  do  it  on  a  mass 
basis." 

He  cited  the  eradication  of  such  dreaded 
infectious  diseases  as  polio  and  diphtheria 
and  the  almost  total  extinction  of  tubercu- 
losis as  solid  accomplishments. 

On  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Mosher  noted  in  1955 
Erie  County  spent  $1.6  million  a  year  for 
hospitalization  of  persons  with  the  disease, 
but  last  year,  even  with  hospital  costs  far 
higher  than  in  1955,  only  $100,000  was  spent 
for  TB  patients. 

Dr.  Mosher  also  pointed  to  tremendous 
strides  In  controlling  other  Infectious  dis- 
eases, partlciUarly  those  affecting  children. 

"In  the  last  10  years."  he  said,  "we've  had 
measles  vaccine,  German  measles  and  mumps 
vaccine'  which  have  limited  the  Incidence 
and  severity  of  those  Illnesses. 

With  those  diseases,  which  once  struck 
down  so  many  children,  under  control.  Dr. 
Mosher  said,  "now  the  healthiest  time  of 
life  is  ages  one  to  20." 

"What  we're  left  with  today,"  after  bring- 
ing most  serious  infectious  diseases  under 
control,  "is  a  different  type  of  problem,"  Dr. 
Mosher  observed. 

"Accidents  and  major  chronic  diseases" 
have  moved  to  the  fore  as  health  menaces, 
Dr.  Mosher  said,  and  so  far  they've  proven 
quite  difficult  to  cure. 

Heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure,  ar- 
thritis and  cancer  are  among  the  leading 
health  concerns  now  but,  as  Dr.  Mosher 
pointed  out,  "The  only  mass  technique  we 
have  is  education  .  .  .  get  people  to  stop 
smoking,  give  up  drinking  and  so  on." 

Along  with  the  education  has  been  "mass 
screening"  for  these  diseases,  giving  persons 
tests,  usually  free  of  charge,  in  locations  all 
around  the  county. 

Screening  itself  Isn't  enough.  Dr.  Mosher 
said,  so  the  department  has  set  up  neighbor- 
hood health  centers,  bringing  basic  health 
care  to  persons  in  areas  lacking  doctors,  such 
as  Buffalo's  inner  city  and  Lackawanna. 
"We've  led  the  nation  in  neighborhood 
health,"  be  said  proudly. 

As  for  his  Immediate  future,  the  commis- 


sioner said,  "I  think  Mrs.  Mosher  and  I  would 
like  to  do  some  traveling"  and  spend  time  at 
their  summer  retreats  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Georgian  Bay.  Ont. 

After  that.  Dr.  Mosher  said  he  may  do  some 
part-time  consulting  work  or  teach  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  medical  school. 

In  looking  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Mosher, 
Regan  said  "the  search  will  be  statewide,  If 
not  beyond  the  borders  of  New  York  state." 
However,  he  did  not  rule  out  elevating  some- 
one from  within  the  department. 

Regan,  a  Republican,  is  empowered  to 
choose  a  new  commissioner,  but  his  nomina- 
tion is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled County  Legislature. 

Regan  said  the  search  for  a  successor  will 
be  difficult  because  "the  requirements  are 
so  high  and  the  salary  Is  so  low." 

The  commissioner,  who  must  be  a  phy- 
sician with  a  degree  In  public  administration 
too  and  at  least  four  years'  experience  as  an 
administrator,  receives  $38,362  a  year.  That's 
considerably  less  than  most  physicians  can 
earn  in  private  medical  practice. 

Regan  said  he  does  not  have  any  success- 
sors  in  mind.  "Right  now  we're  going  to  get 
a  list  from  the  state  of  all  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  the  Job,"  he  said. 

A  possible  successor,  though,  would  be  Dr. 
Donald  B.  Thomas,  now  the  department's 
first  deputy  commissioner.  In  charge  of  local 
health  service. 

He  is  reportedly  the  only  person  In  the 
department  besides  Dr.  Mosher  who  meets 
the  strict  requirements  for  the  commis- 
sioner's post. 

As  first  deputy.  Dr.  Thomas  fills  in  as  com- 
missioner whenever  Dr.  Mosher  is  out  of  town 
and  will  take  over  on  an  acting  basis  If  no 
successor  is  chosen  by  July  1. 

Dr.  Mosher  held  the  same  post  Dr.  Thomas 
now  holds  for  three  years  before  being  ele- 
vated to  commissioner. 

It  is  imix>ssible  to  capsulize  in  words 
the  cumulative  beneficial  impact  Dr. 
Mosher  has  had  on  our  community  and 
its  well-being.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Erie  County,  however,  I  would  like  to 
express  our  thanlcs  for  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  wish  him  well  as  he  looks  forward 
to  the  deserved  benefits  of  a  fruitful 
retirement. 


CONGRESSMAN'S  CONGRESSMAN 

HON.  JIM  UOYD 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  LLOYD  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  sadness  of  Jerry  Pettis'  tragic  and 


imtimely  death  still  lingers  in  my  heart 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  hearts  of  his  many 
friends  in  this  House.  Tributes  to  Jerry 
have  been  many  and  heartwarming.  I 
would  like  to  add  another  such  tribute, 
which  appeared  in  the  Ontario  Daily 
Report,  written  by  Editor  John  Jopes.  It 
expresses  so  well  what  Jerry  meant  to  us: 
Congressman's  Congressman 

In  a  personal  letter  to  a  friend  and  Jour- 
nalist some  years  ago  Jerry  Pettis  said,  'I've 
always  thoiight  of  you  as  a  newspaperman's 
newspaperman." 

It  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  highest  com- 
pliment he  could  pay  his  friend. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  his  death  Friday  and 
on  the  eve  of  his  funeral  it  is  proper  to  say 
Jerry  was  a  congressman's  congressman,  a 
politician's  politician,  and  certainly  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  stateman's  statesman. 

Jerry  Pettis,  the  tall,  quiet,  dignified  man 
that  he  was,  was  in  the  midst  of  that  strange 
and  wonderful  transition  in  which  a  man 
stops  being  simply  a  representative  from 
such  and  such  a  district,  and  becomes  a  con- 
gressman of  the  United  States. 

It  happens  to  comparatively  few  members 
of  the  House. 

His  stature  among  all  political  parties  in 
the  Congress  had  grown  Immensely,  but  not 
siuT)rlslngly,  In  the  past  four  years. 

He  was  a  counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  friend  to  those  who  need- 
ed him,  and  a  great  contributor  to  the 
nation's  legislative  process. 

Jerry  Pettis  was  a  respected  adversary  In 
the  arena  of  congressional  debate,  and  a 
master  of  reasonable  compromise — the 
mother  of  political  progress. 

Above  all,  he  was  his  own  man.  Early  in 
his  career  he  was  generally  described  as  a 
conservative  Republican.  Then  later  he  was 
regarded  as  more  moderate.  Some  in  bis  own 
party  even  believed  him  to  be  a  bit  too  lib- 
eral in  some  areas. 

Actually,  he  was  none  of  these  and  all  of 
these. 

He  believed  in  every  issue  there  was  a 
course  to  be  found  that  wovild  be  best  for 
all.  He  never  ceased  searching  for  that 
course.  Once  having  found  it,  he  remained 
true  to  his  conviction. 

That  is  why  he  was  everyone's  congress- 
man— why  he  earned  around  75  percent  of 
the  vote  the  last  time  he  ran  for  election. 

Jerry  Pettis  was  many  more  things — a 
friend,  a  great  family  man,  a  church  worker, 
educator  and  farmer. 

But  fundamentally  he  was  a  congress- 
man— 

A  congressman's  congressman. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways  and 
turn  again  unto  the  Lord. — ^Lamenta- 
tions 3 :  40. 

Eternal  Spirit,  who  art  a  strong  tower 
of  defense  to  all  who  put  their  trust  In 
Thee,  have  mercy  upon  us  as  we  bow  in 
prayer  before  Thee  and  make  us  ready 
for  the  tasks  of  this  new  day.  Grant  that 
in  all  our  moods,  high  and  low,  we  may 
keep  faith  with  Thee  in  whom  alone  true 
life  is  to  be  found. 

Help  us  to  accept  our  privileges  with 


gratitude,  our  troubles  with  fortitude 
and  our  responsibilities  with  fidelity. 
Deliver  us  from  worries  which  wear  us 
out,  from  frictions  which  render  our  ef- 
forts futile,  and  from  low  desires  which 
dissipate  our  devotion  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  country. 

Make  us  gloriously  equal  to  every  ex- 
perience and  truly  adequate  for  every 
task  to  keep  freedom  for  all,  justice  for 
all,  and  good  will  for  all  alive  in  our  Na- 
tion and  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
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municated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  21,   1975,  as  "Earth  Day." 


RESIGNATTON  AS  MEMBER  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  U.S.  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT AS  MEMBER  OP  BOARD  OF 
VISITORS,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Washington,  D.C, 

March  13, 1975. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  Just  learned  that 
the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  USAP  Academy  has  been  changed 
to  dates  on  which  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend. 

In  order  to  permit  someone  else  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  to  participate  In  this  meeting. 
I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

William  L.  Asmstronc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  9355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Goldwater,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OP  COM- 
MITTEE STAFF  SALARIES  DURING 
APRIL  1975 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
338)  providing  for  the  continuation  of 
paying  committee  staffs  for  the  period 
AprU  1  through  AprU  30,  1975. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  338 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  period  beginning  April  1. 
1975,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  April  30, 
1975.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  same  neces- 
sary projects,  activities,  operations,  and  serv- 
ices, by  contract  or  otherwise  (including  pay- 
ment of  staff  salaries  for  services  performed) , 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  neces- 
sary purposes,  undertaken  by  each  standing 
or  select  committee,  subcommittee,  force  or 
system  of  the  House  in  the  calendar  year  1974 
on  the  same  basis  and  at  not  to  exceed  the 
same  rates  utilized  in  1974  which  have  not 
been  previously  provided  funds  for  the  First 


Session  of  the  94th  Congress  by  a  primary 
expense  or  other  resolution  of  the  House. 

(b)  Payments  of  salary  for  services  per- 
formed in  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1975,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  April  30,  1975, 
shall  be  made  to  each  person — 

(1)  who,  on  January  2,  1975,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  standing  or  select  committee  In 
the  Ninety-third  Congress  and  whose  salary 
was  paid  under  authority  of  a  House  resolu- 
tion adopted  In  such  Congress;  or 

(2)  who  was  appointed  after  January  2, 
1975,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  existing  on  or  occur- 
ring after  such  date.  In  a  position  created 
under  authority  of  such  House  resolution.  If 
any  such  person  employed  as  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  appointed  as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  Is  certified  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  Involved  as  performing  such 
services  for  such  committee  during  such 
period. 

(c)  Salaries  authorized  to  be  paid  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  paid  to  persons 
certified  under  subsection  (b)  — 

(1)  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  any 
such  person  was  receiving  on  January  2, 
1975; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  person  appointed  after 
January  2,  1975,  to  fill  a  vacancy  described 
in  subsection  (b)  (2),  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  applicable  on  January  2,  1975,  to  the 
vacant  position;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  person  appointed  to 
fill  a  new  position  established  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974  (H.  Res.  988,  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  adopted  October  8,  1974), 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Involved,  which  does  not  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  appointment,  of  level  V  of 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  Regulations  established  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  under 
section  4  shall  take  into  account  any  change 
in  the  jurisdiction  or  status  of  any  standing 
conunittee  of  the  House  which  was  in  exist- 
ence as  a  standing  committee  during  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  or  of  any  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  which  was  in  existence 
as  a  select  committee  during  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  period  beginning  AprU  1,  1975, 
and  ending  at  the  close  of  April  30,  1975, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion during  such  period  of  any  standing 
committee  which  was  not  in  existence  as  a 
standing  committee  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress, 
or  of  any  select  committee  which  was  not  in 
existence  as  a  select  committee  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety-third 
Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  explain  what  this  is  about. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  This  is  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  There  are  about  sLx  com- 


mittees on  which  we  have  not  passed 
funding  resolutions. 

I  might  say  that  I  anticipate  all  but 
two  will  be  passed  this  week,  but  there 
may  be  a  delay  on  the  two  because  of 
bookkeeping  adjustments,  and  this  would 
permit  them  to  pay  their  staffs  for  April 
at  the  same  rate  they  had  paid  them 
previously. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Which  two  committees  are 
those? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  Task  Force  on 
Aging  and  the  House  Information  Serv- 
ice. In  other  words,  the  computer  section 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FILE 
CERTAIN  PRIVILEGED  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  USE  OF  ELEVATORS 
IN  CANNON  AND  LONGWORTH 
BUILDINGS 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
that  certain  elevators  in  both  the  Can- 
non and  Longworth  Buildings  are  being 
repaired  and  are  shut  down.  There  are 
dozens  of  constituents  and  other  citizens 
waiting  at  elevators  to  move  from  floor 
to  floor  and  the  elevators  are  passing 
them  by  so  that  the  Members  may  get  to 
the  floor  for  a  quorum  call  or  a  "rollcall. 
Members,  of  course,  have  15  minutes  to 
arrive  on  the  floor  for  a  call  or  record 
vote.  Crowds  waiting  at  elevators  seem 
larger  than  in  past  years. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  best  for  us 
all  if  House  officials  alter  that  rule  and 
let  the  elevators  be  used  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  use  them. 

I,  for  one  Member,  would  favor  this 
change. 


CHAIRMAN  ULLMANS  ENERGY  PRO- 
POSALS SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  began 
markup  sessions  on  H.R.  5005,  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Conversion  Act  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Ullman.  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  details  of  the  Ull- 
man energy  plan,  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement  with  his  program.  I  think  it 
is  the  right  overall  approach  to  our  na- 
tional energ>'  problem. 

Congress  is  facing  a  deadline  of  May  1 
to  develop  its  own  energy  proposals. 
There  is  little  likelihood  the  President 
will  delay  the  implementation  of  his  own 
program  substantially  beyond  that  date. 
Chairman  Ullman  is  squarely  confront- 
ing this  time  schedule.  I  am  shocked  to 
see  many  of  my  colleagues  accept  the 
concept  that  our  energy  problem  can  be 
solved  with  soft  and  easy  solutions. 
There  is  no  more  time  left  for  indifferent, 
shortsighted  or  unrealistic  attitudes.  We 
must  begin  now  to  work  out  the  details  of 
Chairman  Ullman's  proposals,  because  it 
is  the  only  viable  alternative  Congress 
has  to  the  President's  energy  plan. 

We  must  realize  that  if  we  do  not  be- 
gin to  make  hard  choices  on  energy  pol- 
icy, we  will  accept  by  default  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  This  policy  is  abhorrent 
because  it  arbitrarily  ratifies  the  arti- 
ficial manipulations  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 
It  provides  for  the  precipitous  decontrol 
of  prices  on  domestic  oil,  enrichment  of 
the  oil  companies  and  a  gouging  of  the 
consumer  by  at  least  $50  billion.  It  Is 
simply  not  realistic  to  expect  that  Con- 
gress wUl  ever  construct  a  sufficient  wind- 
fall profits  tax  to  correct  all  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  getting  late. 
We  must  begin  work  now  to  develop  the 
details  of  a  congressional  energy  plan. 
I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
acquaint  himself  with  Chairman  Ull- 
bian's  carefully  developed  proposals. 


MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE 
INSUTRANCE 

( Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  my  colleagues  know,  the  problem  of 
medical  malpractice  has  recently  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Premiums  for  mal- 
practice insurance  have  risen  in  the  last 
few  years  by  as  much  as  several  hundred 
percent.  In  some  States  malpractice  in- 
surance may  become  entirely  unavail- 
able to  some  physicians.  While  a  few  in- 
jured patients  have  achieved  enormous 
settlements,  the  statistics  show  that  most 
injuries  arc  never  compensated  and  that 
many  of  those  which  are  compensated 
are  done  so  years  after  they  occur  and 
inadequately. 

Many  of  the  State  legislatures  are  ac- 
tively seeking  solutions  to  this  problem 
and  many  of  the  affected  organizations 
have  urged  the  consideration  of  Federal 
legislation  to  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. Several  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced legislatve  proposals  and  Mr. 
Hastings,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, has  organized  a  conference  on 
the  subject  to  be  held  later  this  week. 


Because  of  the  acuteness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  need  to  give  it  full  and 
frank  debate,  I  am  today  introducing 
three  different  proposals  for  a  Federal 
response.  One  of  these  would  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  a  partial,  no-fault 
approach,  the  second  of  an  arbitration 
approach,  and  the  third  of  a  Federal  re- 
insurance approach.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  undertake  to  explore  this 
problem  in  the  very  near  future  and  that 
each  of  the  possible  approaches  which  I 
have  introduced  today  will  be  given  full 
and  free  discussion  at  that  time. 

Since  this  is  a  growing  emergency  on 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
take  action  in  the  near  future,  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
possibilities  which  I  am  suggesting  today 
by  introducing  these  bills. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OP 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  3260,  TO 
RESCIND  CERTAIN  BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  cer- 
tain budget  authority  recommended  by 
the  President  and  transmitted  pursuant 
to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


UNABLE  TO  VOTE  FOR  THE  SUR- 
FACE MINING  CONTROL  AND  REC- 
LAMATION ACT 

(Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  passed 
H.R.  25,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act. 

On  final  passage  I  could  not  vote  for  a 
bill  which  would  reduce  coal  production 
and  drive  up  electric  rates  across  the 
Nation  by  over  $279,000,000. 

Virginia  consumers  have  already  seen 
their  electric  bills  increase  by  as  much 
as  125  percent  over  the  past  12  months. 
The  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  is 
presently  petitioning  the  Virginia  State 
Corporation  Commission  for  another 
$137  million  permanent  rate  increase  to 
cover  the  increased  fuel  costs  needed  to 
generate  electric  power. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates that  H.R.  25  would  reduce  coal 
production  by  187  million  tons  in  1975 
and  251  million  tons  in  1980.  VEPCO 
customers  would  be  hard  hit,  as  VEPCO 
uses  a  significant  amount  of  coal  annu- 
ally to  generate  electricity. 

Surfaced -mined  coal  is  used  predomi- 
nately in  the  generation  of  electric 
power. 

Assistant  Secretary  Carlson  of  the  In- 


terior Department  has  testified  in  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  that  coal  costs  would 
have  to  be  increased  by  85  cents  per  ton. 
Applying  this  85-cent  increase  to  the 
amount  of  coal  needed  by  American 
electric  companies  annually,  328  million 
tons,  the  total  cost  increase  to  producers 
would  be  $279  million. 

Although  I  believe  that  surface  min- 
ing should  be  conducted  with  due  care 
and  attention  to  its  environmental  im- 
pact, I  cannot  support  legislation  which 
would  significantly  reduce  the  Nation's 
coal  base  over  the  long  rim,  cut  existing 
coal  production,  and  force  electric  power 
rates  up  even  higher. 


RETURNING  VETERANS  DAY  TO 
NO"VEMBER  11 

<  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  designated 
Veterans  Day  as  the  last  Monday  in 
October.  The  last  Monday  in  October 
means  nothing  except  for  the  material 
benefit  of  a  long  weekend. 

November  11  has  historical  meaning  as 
a  patriotic  day.  It  was  on  the  11th  hour 
of  the  nth  day  of  the  11th  month  in  1917 
that  the  Armistice  was  signed  ending 
World  War  I. 

Every  veterans'  organization  in  the 
United  States  and  most  veterans  as  weU 
as  most  nonveterans  would  prefer  to 
have  Veterans  Day  celebrated  on  No- 
vember 11  of  each  year.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  identical  to  the  one  I  am  introducing 
today  which  would  return  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11. 

My  purpose  in  Introducing  this  bill  is 
partly  in  response  to  the  many  requests 
from  constituents,  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans' organizations  asking  that  I  do  this. 
But  introduction  of  this  bill  reflects  my 
own  personal  view  that  Congress  made  a 
mistake  when  it  changed  Veterans  Day 
from  November  11  to  the  last  Monday  in 
October  and  I  am  certainly  glad  I  voted 
against  the  law  which  made  the  change. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice give  prompt,  immediate  and  favorable 
attention  to  reporting  sUch  a  measure  to 
the  House  floor  where  it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  ITS  SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO  SIT  TODAY  DUR- 
ING THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  its  subcommittees  be 
permitted  to  proceed  this  afternoon  with 
their  hearings  on  H.R.  3689,  the  fiscal 
year  1976  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation authorization  request,  dur- 
ing the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HHiLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond  : 

(Roll  No.  63] 

Abdnor  Gibbons  Scheuer 

Addabbo  Harsha  Sikes 

Archer  Hubert  Skubltz 

Bingham  Horton  Stark 

Breckinridge  Martin  Steed 

Chisholm  McKinney  Stokes 

Conyers  Michel  Treen 

Coughlln  Mills  Ullman 

de  la  Garza  Mink  Waxman 

Dlngell  Murphy,  N.Y.      Wilson, 

Duncan,  Oreg.  O'Brien  Charles,  Tex. 

Esch  Rodlno 

Tad,  Tenn.  Satterfleld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  396 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING  RULES  TO  CHANGE 
NAME  OF  COMMTITEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  163  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  163 

Resolved.  That  (a)  clause  1(h)  of  rule  X 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Committee  on  International  Relations.". 

(b)  Clause  3(d)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on 
International  Relations". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(b)  Clause  1(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  redesignated 
as  clause  l(k)  and  clauses  1(1)  through  l(k) 
of  rule  X  are  redesignated  as  clauses  1(h) 
through  1(J)  respectively. 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  the  designa- 
tion "(b)"  and  insert  the  designation  "(cT". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  163 
amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  changing  the  name  of  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
t;Ommittee  on  International  Relations, 
ioere  is  no  controversy  that  I  know  of 


regarding  this  resolution.  It  was  unop- 
posed in  the  Rules  Committee  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  members  of  the 
committee  opposing  the  name  change. 

The  committee  has  changed  the  scope 
of  operations  of  their  subcommittees, 
and  also  the  names  of  their  subcommit- 
tees, to  include  the  word  "International" 
in  the  title  of  all  their  subcommittees. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  change 
in  the  committee  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Morgan  and 
Mr.  Phaser  have  indicated  their  support 
for  the  resolution  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
somewhat  of  a  traditionalist  myself  I 
always  like  to  be  presented  with  ade- 
quate justiflcation  fbr  a  change  from 
time-honored  tradition.  Of  course.  I  have 
no  objection  if  it  makes  the  members  of 
the  committee  happier  to  have  "rela- 
tions" rather  than  "affairs,"  but  what  is 
the  reason  for  the  change?  Is  it  going  to 
save  the  taxpayers  some  money  on 
junketing  abroad  or  what  is  the  reason' 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Fraser>  to  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ex- 
tensive discussions  that  were  undertaken 
m  relation  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
subcommittee  structure  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  this  ques- 
tion came  up  on  a  number  of  occasions 
and  when  we  were  through  with  reorga- 
nizing we  had  renamed  almost  every  sub- 
committee as  the  "International  Sub- 
committee" on  such  and  such,  for  in- 
stance the  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Operations  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  as  chairman  (Mr.  Hays)  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  and  so  on.  it  was  the  consensus 
of  our  people  that  the  change  in  the 
name  would  more  accurately  reflect  the 
organization  of  the  committee  as  it  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  itself 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  the  phrase  "for- 
eign affairs"  meant  the  committee  would 
consider  what  was  best  for  the  United 
States  of  America  first  and  if  the  com- 
mittee's concern,  after  the  name  change, 
is  going  to  shift  to  the  balance  of  the 
world  first,  I  certainly  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  the  change,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  cosmetic  application  of  a  phrase  is 
going  to  change  the  activities  of  this 
group. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  very  enthralled  with  the  change  but 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land that  I  doubt  he  has  the  competence 
to  criticize  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  know  he  considers  himself  to  be  an 


expert  on  many  things.  Yet  I  attended  a 
pheasant  plucking  contest  last  night  that 
he  threw.  I  know  he  is  expert  at  picking 
chickens  and  things  like  that,  but  I  think 
he  ought  to  let  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  tDke  care  of  its  own  business. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  may  have 
to  accept  partially  the  characterization 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  because  if 
anyone  is  an  expert  at  plucking,  it  is  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  but  not  one 
who  actively  endorsed  this  change,  I 
think  it  is  basically  an  innocent  httle 
change,  although  for  the  record  I  would 
wish  to  point  out  that  by  changing  the 
name,  we  are  going  to  lose  three  places 
on  the  call  for  Calendar  Wednesday,  so 
should  Calendar  Wednesday  ever  be  used 
we,  as  the  former  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, would  be  down  three  notches  in 
our  utilization  of  Calendar  Wednesday. 

The  other  thing  I  might  suggest  is  I 
commend  the  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  also  I  commend  him 
for  his  interest  in  saving  funds.  I  do  sug- 
gest to  him  that  one  of  the  ways  we  on 
the  committee  best  save  public  funds  is  to 
travel  extensively  abroad  so  we  know 
how  to  effect  major  savings.  It  is  a  good 
investment  in  overall  public  savings  to 
have  the  members  of  our  committee  be 
thoroughly  familiar  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

If  the  gentleman,  at  sometime,  wishes 
to  join  the  committee,  he  will  find  it  very 
stimulating,  enlightening,  and  educa- 
tional, and  it  will  cut  the  taxpayer's  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  yield  I 
would  only  say  if  there  is  a  direct  corre- 
lation between  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  traveling  abroad,  which  I 
doubt,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DERWINSKI)  should  be  responsible  for 
saving  literally  billions  of  dollars  based 
on  his  record  of  foreign  travel. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  accept  that  as  a 
testimonial  of  endorsement. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr 

LOTT)  . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  already  been 
more  said  about  this  resolution  than  I 
thought  there  would  be.  I  did  not  realize 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  niinois  would  add  so  mucn  color  to 
the  resolution. 

It  is  a  simple  resolution.  As  has  been 
noted,  it  does  nothing  other  than  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

I  certainly  do  not  see  this  as  one  of  the 
burning  issues  of  our  time.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  22  of  the  34  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  including 
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the  chairman,  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  commttiee. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  commit- 
tee has  a  right  to  change  its  own  name^ 
but  there  are  a  couple  of  points  to  be 
brought  out.  It  is  a  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  It  is,  therefore, 
privileged  and  no  rule  is  necessary  for 
the  House  to  consider  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ar- 
gued that  7  of  the  10  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  have  already  included  the  word 
"international"  in  their  names.  I  submit 
that  perhaps  the  names  of  the  subcom- 
mittees have  been  changed  in  order  to 
change  the  name  of  the  full  committee. 
Also,  he  said,  the  word  "international" 
has  a  more  positive  connotation.  Actu- 
ally, the  dictionary  definition,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  it  a  more  negative  conno- 
tation. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  this  resolution, 
there  should  be  none,  except  perhaps  for 
some  administrative  costs  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  one  technical  change. 
The  committee  would  lose  its  position  on 
the  call  of  the  roll  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day day. 

It  is  apparently  noncontroversial  and, 
unfortunately,  there  is  not  even  too 
much  interest  on  the  part  of  our  conmiit- 
tee  members  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions as  to  why  it  is  being  changed. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  163  which 
would  change  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  very  interested  when 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser)  came  forward  to  discuss  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  committee. 

Because  his  arguments  made  sense.  I 
agreed  to  cosponsor  the  legislation  with 
him. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  proper  time 
for  the  change  because  it  Is  appropriate 
and  pertinent  to  the  recent  changes  in 
the  committee  jiirlsdictlon  made  by 
House  Resolution  988,  the  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1974,  and  to  subse- 
quent changes  made  earlier  this  year  by 
our  committee  to  the  subcommittee 
structure. 

As  a  result  of  tlie  latter  changes,  of  10 
subcommittees,  no  less  than  7  of  them — 
including  all  of  the  legislative  subcom- 
mittees— incorporate  the  word  "interna- 
tional" in  their  titles. 

They  are: 

Subcommittee  on  International  Secu- 
rity and  Scientific  Affairs; 

Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations: 

Subcommittee  on  International  Po- 
litical and  Military  Affairs; 

Subcommittee  on  International  Re- 
sources. Food  and  Energy: 

Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy: 

Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations: and 

Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

None  of  the  subcommittees,  on  the 
other  hand,  incorporates  the  term  "for- 
eign affairs"  in  its  title. 


For  the  sake  of  consistency,  and  in 
order  that  the  formal  title  of  the  com- 
mittee will  reflect  its  scope  and  struc- 
ture, we  are  asking  that  the  House  agree 
to  changing  the  committee  name. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  their  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  was  estab- 
lished, technology  has  in  effect  shrunk 
the  size  of  the  world.  Events  halfway 
around  the  world  which  a  century  ago 
would  seem  foreign  to  our  national  in- 
terests are  not  so  viewed  today.  In  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  "foreign," 
very  few  events  worldwide  are  truly 
foreign. 

Therefore,  I  view  the  name  change  as 
appropriate. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  THE  NOMINATIONS  FOR 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  SIX 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 314  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  314 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93^*43,  the  following  named  In- 
dividuals be  confirmed  for  appointment  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission: 

(a)  Joan  D.  Alkens  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
term  ending  on  the  AprU  30  first  occurring 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  she  is  appointed; 

(b)  Robert  O.  Tleman  of  Rhode  Island  for 
a  term  ending  one  year  after  the  AprU  30 
on  which  the  term  of  the  member  referred 
to  In  clause  (a)   immediate  above  ends; 

(c)  NeU  O.  Staebler  of  Michigan  for  a  term 
ending  two  years  therestfter; 

(d)  Thomas  E.  Harris  of  Virginia  for  a 
term  ending  three  years  thereafter; 


(e)  Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for 
a  term  ending  four  years  thereafter;  and 

(f)  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for  a 

term  ending  five  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  S.^eaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  object  at  this  time,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
be  approximately  1  hour  of  debate,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  agreed  to 
share  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  this 
resolution,  as  it  is  presented  at  this  time 
or  later,  divisible  so  that  we  can  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  one  or  all  of  the  six 
nominees? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  consent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  is  given,  the 
resolution  is  subject  to  a  division  of  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  various 
nominations. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  at  that  time  It 
will  be  proper  for  me,  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber, to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  any  one 
or  more  of  the  nominees? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  consent  is  granted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
any  Member  can  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
question  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  reserve  his  objection? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  seriously 
consider  not  objecting,  because  this  will 
come  up  imder  the  rules  in  a  couple  of 
days  anyway.  The  House  has  been  criti- 
cized already  in  the  press  for  delasrlng 
consideration  of  this  resolution.  The 
other  body  Is  going  to  do  It  in  a  couple 
of  days.  We  can  do  it  under  the  rules. 

The  reason  I  am  asking  that  It  come 
up  today  is  because  I  have  made  plans 
so  that  I  can  go  to  my  daughter's  gradu- 
ation from  the  Ohio  State  University  to- 
morrow, and  it  could  come  up  under  the 
rule.  If  necessary,  I  can  cancel  those 
plans  and  bring  It  up  tomorrow,  but  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  If  he  would 
consider  not  objecting. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  minority  half 
the  time.  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  presenting  the  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
like  to  inconvenience  the  gentleman  at- 
tending his  daughter's  graduation.  I 
think  the  problem  is  that  we  would  like 
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to  have  a  little  more  time  to  get  the 
word  out  on  the  individual  we  would  like 
to  have  a  vote  on. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  delay 
this  until  tomorrow  or  next  week,  or  any 
day  other  than  today. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  As  I  said  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  stay  here  and  bring  it 
up  tomorrow,  but  we  have  got  the  votes 
to  confirm  him  whether  it  is  today,  to- 
morrow, or  next  year,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  really  serving  no  purpose. 

He  can  get  the  word  out  and  have  a 
reasonable  debate,  and  his  side  will  have 
a  chance  to  say  all  the  things  they  wish 
to  say.  I  would  request  it  as  a  favor  to 
let  it  go  ahead  today.  I  cannot  see  that 
the  gentleman's  Interest  is  going  to  be 
prejudiced  in  any  way. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  second  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  that  we 
go  forward  on  this  nomination  today.  I 
do  not  see  that  a  couple  hours"  extra  time 
is  really  going  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. There  are  the  votes  available  for 
tlie  confirmation  of  these  people. 

The  gentleman  can  have  all  the  time 
he  wants  to  talk  about  them  and  to 
marshal  votes  against  them,  but  the  law 
the  Commission  Is  supposed  to  supervise 
became  effective  January  1,  and  we  have 
got  to  get  this  Commission  in  place.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  subject  to  jus- 
tifiable criticism  on  this  if  we  do  not  con- 
firm promptly. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  think  our 
side  is  going  to  take  more  than  10  min- 
utes, and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman's  side.  I  have  already  agreed 
to  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
additional  time  so  that  the  gentleman 
can  make  his  point. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
^?/equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 

PARUAMEKTABT     INQUIBT 

Mr.  DICIONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
irom  Ohio  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  understood,  and 
I  would  ask  the  Chair,  when  is  the  proper 
ame  to  ask  for  a  division  of  the  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  Now.  or  when  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  at 
"US  time  ask  for  a  division  of  the  nomi- 
nees individually. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  asks 
jor  a  division  on  all  the  nominations,  and 
we  question  wiU  be  divided  when  put. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gentleman 
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want  to  vote  on  every  one  individually,  or 
just  one? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  say  that 
rather  than  singling  out  any  particular 
individual,  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
on  every  one. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Idaho  for  withdrawing  his  objec-* 
tion.  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  It  was 
a  generous  gesture  on  his  part.  I  want 
to  thank  him  publicly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  first  announce, 
before  anything  else,  that,  although  the 
report  on  this  is  very  short,  there  is  a 
typographical  error  in  it,  which  is  about 
par  for  the  course  down  at  GPO  these 
days. 

House  Report  No.  94-69  on  House  Res- 
olution 314  contains  an  error.  The  rollcall 
vote  on  Ms.  Aikens  reads,  "19  ayes  and 
no  nays,"  and  it  should  read,  "By  rollcall 
vote  of  18  ayes  and  no  nays,"  the  same 
as  most  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  we  are  ready 
to  put  Watergate  totally  behind  us.  With 
action  today,  the  House  will  confirm 
nominations  of  six  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  the  new  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, the  agency  which  is  to  enforce 
the  campaign  reform  laws  that  we  passed 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion scheduled  hearings  for  later  this 
month,  just  as  soon  as  the  names  of  the 
six  nominees  were  known,  even  before  the 
official  papers  were  sent  to  us  by  the 
White  House. 

We  now  recommend  the  confirmation 
by  the  House. 

I  imderstand  the  Senate  will  follow  our 
lead,  within  a  week,  so  that  the  new 
agency  may  begin  its  work  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  Commission  is 
a  product  of  legislative  compromise.  I 
might  say  that  I  am  not  very  keen  on  set- 
ting up  new  commissions.  I  think  we  have 
too  many  commissions  in  this  town  al- 
ready. But  that  was  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  House  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  compromised  on  it. 

It  promises  to  be  as  Independent  a 
body  as  can  be,  in  the  political  climate 
of  the  democratic  electoral  system.  Its 
Members  are  not  beholden  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  are  not  beholden  to  the 
leaders  of  Congress. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  imder 
Public  Law  93-443,  which  was  enacted 
last  year,  after  the  Nation  went  through 
the  agony  of  having  its  two  highest  of- 
ficials resign  from  office. 

The  American  public  was  ashamed, 
and  they  wanted  action.  Here  in  the 
House,  after  long  debate,  during  which 
we  weighed  all  of  the  campaign  problems 
in  our  free  society,  our  committee 
brought  out  the  reform  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  355  to  48,  almost  unanimous. 
When  we  came  back  from  conference 
only  17  votes  were  recorded  against  it. 
In  this  bill  was  this  Federal  Election 
Commission,  which  we  guaranteed  would 
be  Independent.  The  President  appoints 
two  members,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


appoints  two  members,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  appoints  two  members.  In 
each  case,  no  one  could  make  the  two  ap- 
pointments from  the  same  political  par- 
ty, and  the  Chairman  was  chosen  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  The  members  are  to 
serve  staggered  terms  of  6  years,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  are  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  ex  officio. 

The  integrity  of  futui-e  campaigns  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  this  Commission. 
As  every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  a 
new  agency  is  frequently  launched  with 
a  lot  of  high-soimding  rhetoric.  Some- 
times new  commission  members  proceed 
to  rewrite  the  legislation  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  administer. 

As  students  of  government  know,  over- 
sight function  regarding  departments, 
agencies,  and  commissions  rests  with  the 
Congress. 

We  sometimes  think  our  function  Is 
completed  after  we  vote  on  the  bill.  For 
example,  the  FBI  and  CIA;  proper  super- 
vision by  Congress  might  have  prevented 
that  situation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  accused 
of  not  administering  the  Comprehensive 
Safety  and  Health  Act  as  recommended 
by  Congress  and  signed  hito  law  by  the 
President.  It  took  months  of  legal  action 
to  undo  the  damage  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  after  impoimdment 
of  the  f imds  the  Congress  appropriated. 
In  case  after  case,  the  intent  of  Congress 
has  been  bent,  if  not  actually  broken. 

In  this  new  campaign  legislation,  we 
are  employing  a  new  oversight  approach. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  must 
write  the  rules  and  regulations  for  inter- 
preting this  complex  law.  But  before 
these  guidelines  take  effect  each  House 
of  Congress  will  have  30  days  to  veto  any- 
thing that  does  not  conform  with  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  Congress  is 
to  renew  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  election  process.  The  intent 
of  Congress  is  to  reduce  the  role  of  money 
in  the  political  process. 

The  six  nominees  have  been  subject  to 
some  criticism  because  they  have  been 
involved  in  partisan  politics  and  because 
they  have  been  members  of  politically 
active  groups.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  philosophy  of  some  of  these  affilia- 
tions, I  think  their  involvement  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  going  to  do 
a  good  job.  They  have  not  spent  their 
lifetimes  in  ivory  towers  wondering  why 
the  Government  did  not  function  better; 
they  got  out  and  tried  to  Improve  the 
system  by  getting  involved  in  the  political 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  these 
men  and  women  have  ability  and  integ- 
rity. I  think  they  will  serve  their  country 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  their  confirmation 
and  wish  them  well  in  their  new  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  has  consumed  6  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
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30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Dickinson)  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  and  to  be  controlled  by  him. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intent  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  one  of  the  nominees 
here.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  or  knowing 
Mr.  Staebler  personally.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman.  He  has 
many  close  friends  on  the  floor,  and 
there  is  certainly  nothing  personal,  from 
my  standpoint,  involved  here. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
background  of  this  particular  nominee, 
who  is  picked  to  serve  In  the  capacity  of 
a  judge  and  jury  on  the  new  Election 
Commission  and  who  Is  going  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  violations  and  who  has  to 
make  determinations  between  liberal  and 
conservative  factions  and  relating  to 
labor,  and  so  forth.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his 
very  ultraliberal  background,  with  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  fault  In  that  he  has 
lacked  the  judgment  to  be  in  such  a 
serious  and  such  an  important  position. 

Speaking  about  his  background,  I  have 
his  biography  here  which  has  been  pre- 
sented before  our  committee,  and  it 
ranges  in  spectrum  from  the  left  to  the 
far  left.  I  notice  in  1933  that  he  was  a 
candidate  on  the  Socialist  ticket. 

In  listing  his  affiliations,  none  of  which 
is  bad  in  and  of  itself,  he  lists  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  a 
member  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,  the  United  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  American  Economic 
Association,  and  a  life  member  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  others. 

But  more  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  and  a 
very  active  niember  and  has  testified  as 
a  witness  for  the  organization  known  as 
Common  Cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  anybody 
serving  in  this  capacity  should  have  the 
judgment  to  have  already  decided  that 
it  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest  to  be  a 
member  of  an  organization  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  affect  legislation  and  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  votes  on  the  floor,  as  well 
as  the  election  of  individuals. 

I  refer  to  our  conversation  and  to  the 
verbatim  transcript  I  have  here  when 
Mr.  Staebler  came  before  our  committee 
for  confirmation.  The  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Staebler  and  myself  ran  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  second  what  the 
chairman  has  said.  We  do  not  want  members 
of  the  Commission  to  live  In  a  vaciumi]  I 
think  the  biggest  asset  Is  the  experience  you 
nominees  have  in  politics.  So  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  real  and  pragmatic  problems  a 
candidate  Is  faced  with,  as  opposed  to  some- 
one who  has  never  dealt  with  these  problems. 

I  notice  In  your  affiliations  you  have  a 
very  Impressive  list,  YMCA,  Municipal 
League,  Civil  Liberties  Union,  NAACP,  and 
others.  Do  you  anticipate  you  would  con- 
tinue all  these  affiliations? 

Mr.  Staebler.  I  believe  I  would  retain 
membership  in  committees  of  that  sort.  The 


things  I  visualize  resigning  are  the  obvious 
ones,  the  Democratic  Committee,  my  officer 
commission  In  the  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  co-chalrmanship  of  our  500  Club 
in  Michigan,  those  are  the  things  I  think  I 
ought  not  to  carry  on  with.  But  I  would  hope 
all  the  other  connections  would  be  very  rele- 
vant. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  I  would  hope  they 
aU  wlU  not  be  relevant. 

Mr.  Staebler.  Maybe  It  will  b«  helpful  for 
you  to  point  these  out. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  have  memberships 
in  any  political  organizations  or  other 
groups  whose  activity  It  Is  to  fashion  legis- 
lation? Let  us  start  with  Common  Cause. 

&Ir.  Staebler.  I  am  a  member  of  Common 
Cause. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  anticipate  con- 
tinuing your  association  with  Common  Caiise 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission?  Do  you 
not  see  any  conflict  in  not  Jiist  Common 
Cause,  but  In  other  organizations  whose 
job  it  is  to  influence  legislation? 

Mr.  Staebler.  I  will  listen  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  that  and  if  that  is 
your  opinion,  I  will,  of  coxirse,  withdraw. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  From  what? 

Mr.  Staebler.  Prom  Common  Cause. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  not  just  plclclng  Com- 
mon Cause. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  next  organization, 
please. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  then  asked: 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

I  will  not  read  Mr.  Hays'  colloquy,  but 
he  points  out  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
very  legitimate  concern  for  all  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  select  the  nominees,  the 
people  to  sit  on  the  Commission,  to  sit 
in  seats  of  judgment  in  election  disputes 
that  may  or  may  not  have  a  background 
of  continued  associations,  whose  sole 
function  it  is  to  influence  the  outcome 
of  elections. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  a  personal  basis,  but  for 
this  reason,  I  think  I  have  a  very  serious 
reservation  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment  of  this  particular  nominee.  If 
he  cannot,  without  it  being  pointed  out 
to  him,  readily  understand  the  conflict 
of  interest  that  Is  innate,  that  is  built 
in  here,  if  he  cannot,  of  his  own  free  will 
and  volition,  discern  the  problems  that 
he  would  encounter,  the  criticism  that 
would  be  leveled  at  the  Commission,  then 
I  just  think  that  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment.  I  would  like  to  see  someone 
else  in  that  position. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  oppose  his  nomination.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it.  For 
that  reason,  I  would  like  the  membership 
to  be  aware  of  his  background,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  one  nominee,  who 
is  the  President's  nominee  and  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  head  of  my  party,  would  not 
be  confirmed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
some  biographical  data  on  Mr.  Neil 
Staebler. 

The  biographical  data  referred  to 
follows: 

Biographical:    Neil  Staebler 

Office:  408  Wolverine  Building,  202  East 
Washington  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
48108:    (313)   662-4406. 

Residence:  601  Hiiron  View  Boxilevard,  Ann 
Arbor  48103. 

Bom:  July  11, 1905,  Ann  Arbor. 

FAMILY 

Married:    1935,  Burnette  Bradley  of  Chi- 


cago; CoHMnunity  Theater  Director;  former 
pres.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  AA;  former 
member  Michigan  Cultural  Commission- 
former  pres.  Ann  Arbor  Civic  Theater;  former 
ch.  AA  Third  Ward  Democratic  Committee. 

Children:  Elizabeth  34  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  a 
Roche) .  Michael  B.  32,  married  Sally  Wasser- 
man;  both  practicing  law  in  Detroit. 

Grandchildren :  Five. 

Father:  Edward  W.  Staebler,  1873-1946; 
Democratic  Mayor  of  AA,  two  terms. 

Mother:  Magdalena  Dold  Staebler,  1873- 
1968  former  co-ch.  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

EDUCATION 

TTnlversity  of  Michigan,  AB  1926. 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  1962. 

BUSINXSa 

Former  oil  distributor;  former  coal  dealer; 
house  construction;  at  present:  Staebler  aoid 
Son,  land  development;  pres.  Michigan  Capi- 
tal and  Service,  Inc.,  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company. 

PARTY  SERVICE 

Precinct  worker;  member  City,  County, 
and  District  Committees  1948-1971; 

Delegate  to  County  and  State,  and  1952, 
1956,  1960,  1964,  and  1968  National  conven- 
tions; 

Chairman,  Michigan  Jefferson -Jackson 
Dinner  Committees  1949,  1950; 

Michigan  Finance  Director  for  National 
Committee  1949-1950; 

Chairman  and  co-chairman  Michigan  500 
Club; 

Chairman,  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Michigan  1950-61; 

Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
Michigan  1961-64;    1965-68;    1972—; 

Chairman,  Democratic  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Political  Organization, 
1955-60; 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Planning  and 
Techniques  of  the  Democratic  National 
Planning  Committee  for  1960; 

Director,  Special  Projects  Division,  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  1960; 

Member,  Democratic  National  Finance 
CoiincU,  1971—; 

Member,  National  Democratic  Charter 
Commission,  1972-4; 

Candidacies  for  Public  Office:  1933  Social- 
ist candidate  for  Alderman,  Ann  Arbor;  1962 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congressman -at- 
Large,  Michigan,  1964  Democratic  candidate 
for  Ctovemor  of  Michigan  against  George 
Bomney. 

Associate  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man, Michigan  1968-71; 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 

Chief,  Building  Materials  Branch,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  Washington,  1942- 
43; 

Consultant  to  Federal  Housing  Expediter, 
1946; 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy,  Fuel  Division,  1943- 
45  (Navy  Reserve,  1946 — ) ; 

Member,  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs,  1961-62; 

U.S.  Congressman  at  Large,  Michigan, 
1963-64; 

Member  of  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  1963-64. 

OTHER 

Organizer,  Ann  Arbor  Citizens'  Coimcll, 
1935; 

Chairman,  State  Campaign  for  Legislative 
Reapportionment,  1941: 

Chairman,  Ann  Arbor  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  City  Charter  Revision,  1938; 

Organizer,  Ann  Arbor  Citizens  School  Com- 
mittee, 1941; 

Visiting  Professor  of  Practical  Politics, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1962; 

Director  at  Large,  National  Training  Lab- 
oratories for  Applied  Behavior  Science,  1964- 
70; 
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Co-chairman,  International  Development 
Conference,  1965-    ; 

Trustee,  Detroit  Area  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  1958-72; 

Trustee,  Citizens  Research  Foundation, 
1968-    ; 

Member,  Board  of  Governors,  Greater  Mich- 
igan Foundation,  1966-69; 

Member,  State  Commission  on  Michigan 
Week,  1966-69  (co-chairman  with  Romney 
and  then  with  Milllken,  of  Government  Day, 
1966,  67,  68); 

Vice  Chairman,  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
Task  Force  on  Financing  Congressional  Cam- 
paigns, 1968-70; 

Board  Member,  Youth  for  Understanding, 
1972-    ; 

Executive  Committee,  Friends  of  Michigan 
Historical  Collections,  1971-    ; 

Commission  Member,  Ann  Arbor  Sesqul- 
centennial,  1973-74; 

Fellow.  Institute  of  Politics,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 1975; 

Member,  President's  Club,  University  of 
Michigan; 

Author:  How  to  Argue  with  a  Conservative, 
(1966); 

Author:  "Management  of  State  Political 
Parties"  In  Practical  Politics  in  the  United 
States  (1967); 

Author  of  papers  on  politics  of  India, 
Japan,  Chile,  Vietnam,  Philippines; 

Author  of  general  papers  on  Mexico,  Rus- 
sia. 

AFFILIATIONS 

Unitarian  Church;  YMCA; 

National  Municipal  League; 

National  Planning  Association; 

American  Political  Science  Association; 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews; 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research; 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 

American  Economic  Association; 

American  Veterans  Conmiittee; 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  life  member; 

Economic  Club  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  body  decides  the  fate 
of  the  six  nominees  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  I  will  abstain  from 
voting. 

Under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  PubUc  Law  93- 
443,  this  Commission  has  been  granted 
broad  powers  to  administer  and  enforce 
our  Federal  election  laws,  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  report- 
tog  and  disclosure. 

I  have  long  supported  the  Idea  of  an 
Independent  elections  commission,  and 
my  decision  to  abstain  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  objection  to  the  indi- 
viduals nominated  to  this  board.  I  wish 
them  weU  in  a  demanding  and  difficult 
assignment. 

I  abstain  from  voting  because  I  be- 
lieve the  method  of  appointment  of  this 
commission,  as  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
sj-443,  violates  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

Article  2,  section  2,  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides: 

...^*  ^*™«i<Jent  •  •  •  shaU  nominate,  and  by 
tod  With  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
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Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme Court,  and  aU  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
ahaU  be  estabUshed  by  Law:  but  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such 
Inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper.  In  the 
President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  or  In 
the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission have  substantial  powers.  They 
cannot  be  regarded  as  inferior  officers. 
Thus,  I  find  it  necessary  to  note  that 
their  appointment  should  come  solely 
from  the  Executive  and  their  confirma- 
tion solely  "by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 

are  taking  up  a  most  important  task 

the  confirmation  of  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Final  con- 
firmation marks  a  beginning — the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  agency  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce  Federal  election  law. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commission 
also  represents  a  culmination  of  5  years 
of  work  by  the  House  on  Federal  Elec- 
tion law.  In  1971,  the  House  Administra- 
tion and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committees  held  hearings  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation.  In  1972, 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  In  1973,  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  once  again  held  hear- 
ings on  campaign  reform  legislation. 
The  Congress  then  passed  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  October  15  of  last  year. 

Many  Members  of  the  House,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  have  played  an  active  part 
In  and  have  worked  hard  on  this  legis- 
lation. But  our  task  Is  not  yet  finished. 
The  1974  act  requires  the  Congress  to 
have  a  continual,  ongoing  role  In  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  the 
law.  Including  the  power  to  disapprove 
regulations  written  by  the  Commission. 
The  nominations  have  been  a  long  time 
in  coming.  Even  though  the  House  has 
responded  to  the  nominations  promptly 
and  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  move 
quickly,  the  Commissioners  will  not  be 
confirmed  until  almost  3  months  after 
the  law  went  into  effect  and  5  months 
after  it  was  signed  into  law. 

I  would  like  to  offer  special  congrat- 
ulations to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, for  his  promptness  In  scheduling 
hearings  and  bringing  these  nomina- 
tions to  the  floor  for  quick  action. 

In  the  House  Adminisratlon  Commit- 
tee, the  vote  in  favor  of  five  of  the  nom- 
inees was  unanimous.  The  vote  for  one 
nominee.  Mr.  Staebler  of  Michigan,  nom- 
inated by  President  Ford,  was  13  to  5.  I 
have  never  met  Mr.  Staebler  personally 
but  I  do  urge  that  the  House,  and 
especially  its  Republican  Members,  con- 
firm his  nomination  as  enthusiastically 
as  it  confirms  all  the  rest. 


There  is  always  a  temptation  to  vote 
against  persons  whose  political  philos- 
ophy may  differ  from  one's  own.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
was  designed  in  such  a  way  to  put  peo- 
ple of  different  poUtical  philosophies  on 
the  Commission.  The  nominators  have 
fulfilled  the  original  Intent,  and  conse- 
quently, the  nominees  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  political  process. 

Members  should  vote  for  each  nom- 
inee on  tile  basis  of  his  or  her  qualifica- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Commission's  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  act.  I  have  pre- 
viously expressed  concern  that  individu- 
als of  hi^fh  quality  be  appointed  to  this 
Commission.  I  believe  that  each  nominee 
is  qualified  and  deserving  of  an  affirma- 
tive vote. 

Our  choice  at  this  time  is  similar  to 
the  situation  we  had  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  President  and 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  voted  con- 
firmation even  though  they  may  have 
been  unwilling  to  vote  for  either  person 
In  a  Presidential  election.  Just  as  Mr. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  earned  their 
confirmations,  I  beUeve  that  all  six  nom- 
inees have  earned  their  confirmations. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  call  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  two  other  ur- 
gent matters  concerning  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  presently  does  not 
have  any  funds  to  begin  operation.  The 
President  has  asked  for  $500,000  for  the 
Commission  for  the  remaining  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself 
testified  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee uhat  a  more  suitable  figure  would 
be  $2  miUion.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  to  pass  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation which  will  give  the  Commis- 
sion sufficient  funds  to  operate  effec- 
tively. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  for  the 
Commission  expires  on  June  30.  I  hope 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
will  act  quickly  and  bring  a  further  au- 
thorization to  the  floor. 

ROLE  OF  THE   COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Election  Commission  to 
oversee  and  monitor  Federal  election  law. 
The  Commission  is  charged  with  super- 
vising the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  1974  act,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  the 
Presidential  Primary  Matching  Payment 
Account  Act  and  sections  608,  610  611 
613,  614,  615,  616,  and  617  of  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

In  the  past,  an  important  reason  for 
the  failure  of  campaign  flnance  reform 
legislation  has  been  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive enforcement  agency  or  mechanism. 
The  new  law  attempts  to  remedy  this 
problem  by  providing  a  vehicle  for  fair 
vigorous,  equitable  enforcement.  The 
Commission  has  several  main  goals: 

First.  Restore  public  confidence.  The 
goal  of  overriding  importance  for  the 
Commission  should  be  restoring  public 
confidence  in  our  poUtical  process.  With 
the  passage  of  the  1974  act  and  estab- 
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lishment  of  this  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress has  made  a  most  Important  official 
move  to  recognize,  and  to  begin  to  re- 
dress the  dangerous  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence in  politics  and  government  at  all 
levels.  By  judiciously  enforcing  cam- 
paign reform  legislation,  the  Commis- 
sion can  increase  public  confidence  in 
the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  election 
reform  laws,  and  indirectly,  in  public 
officials  themselves. 

Second.  Eliminate  conflict  of  interest. 
Under  the  old  law,  a  potential  conflict 
of  interest  situation  existed  in  which  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
charged  with  identifying  and  reporting 
possible  violations  of  the  law  committed 
by  their  employers.  Even  with  the  most 
conscientious  and  well-intentioned  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  public  was  certain  to  be  skeptical 
and  to  question  the  objectivity  and  zeal 
of  the  enforcement  efforts  against  per- 
sons to  whom  they  owed  their  jobs. 

Third.  Reversing  the  past  history  of 
nonenforcement.  Historically,  campaign 
finance  reform  legislation  has  been  a 
failure  at  least  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  effective  enforcement. 

Fourth.  Increase  coordination.  Before 
enactment  of  the  new  law,  four  separate 
agencies — the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Justice  Department — were 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law.  This 
made  it  difficult  to  achieve  fair,  con- 
sistent, and  coordinated  supervision  and 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Such  matters 
as  preparation  of  reporting  forms  or  in- 
terpretations of  the  law  were  sometimes 
treated  differently  by  each  entity  and 
required  burdensome  and  extensive  con- 
sultation to  achieve  consistency.  A  single 
Commission  should  eliminate  many  of 
these  problems. 

Fifth.  Visibility.  The  Commission  will 
have  much  greater  visibility  than  an  of- 
fice or  agency  buried  within  the  Clerk, 
Secretary,  GAO,  or  Justice  Department. 
The  press,  the  public,  elected  officials, 
the  parties,  and  political  committees  will 
be  able  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  Com- 
mission s  actions  and  lay  the  blame  for 
any  failure  squarely  with  the  Commis- 
sion. With  a  highly  visible  Commission, 
the  public  would  expect  and  have  confi- 
dence in  nonpartisan,  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Sixth.  Assure  expeditious  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Any  administration  and  en- 
forcement mechanism  should  provide  for 
continuous,  smooth  coordination  between 
the  administrators  and  enforcers  of  the 
law.  Without  it,  many  serious  violations 
that  could  be  disclosed  before  the  elec- 
tion— when  enforcement  Is  most  effec- 
tive—will not  be  made  public  imtU  long 
after  the  election  is  over. 

COMMmSION    STANOABOS 

I  would  like  to  suggest  several  guide- 
lines and  standards  which  the  Commis- 
sioners may  find  helpful  In  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

Pull-time.  The  job  of  Commissioner  is 
full  time.  The  many  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  each  member  wiU  require  the 
devotion  of  both  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners.  Commission- 
ers should  not  be  surprised  If  they  find 


themselves  working.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  working  hours,  evenings  and 
weekends  as  well. 

Outside  activities.  The  time  demand 
placed  on  the  members  will  out  of  neces- 
sity curtail  outside  associations  and  ac- 
tivities. The  Commissioners,  however, 
should  disassociate  themselves  fully, 
promptly  and  completely  from  any  out- 
side activities  that  might  create  a  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  or  lend  cred- 
ibility to  any  assertion  that  a  member 
was  not  acting  impartially  because  of 
those  outside  activities.  The  role  of  the 
Commissioner  should  resemble  that  of  a 
judge.  Insulated  from  outside  pressures. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  new  law  will 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Cc»nmissioners. 
In  times  of  less  public  cjniicism  and  dis- 
illusionment, ties  to  organizations  en- 
gaged in  lobbsrtng  and  other  political 
activities  might  be  permissible.  But  In 
times  such  as  these,  where  public  sus- 
picion Is  so  great,  such  ties  are  unac- 
ceptable. 

Visibility  and  access.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties should  be  open  to  the  widest  possible 
public  view.  Sunshine  and  openness  are 
prerequisites  to  the  public's  perception 
that  the  law  is  being  effectively  and 
equitably  enforced.  Public  relations  must 
be  exceUent,  but  should  not  rely  on  po- 
litical strategy  and  "gaming."  Instead, 
these  relations  must  be  founded  on  open- 
ness, honesty  and  trust.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  relationships,  based  on  in- 
tegrity and  competence,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  public  suspicions 
and  concerns  about  our  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  and  the  effectiveness  of 
its  enforcement  mechanism. 

Conunlsslon  visibility  and  efforts  to 
educate  the  American  people  about  pol- 
itics, participation  and  campaign  financ- 
ing, will  help  overcome  public  percep- 
tions that  the  elections  process  is  a  mys- 
terious, subterranean  maze  to  be  under- 
stood by  only  an  elite  few.  Such  efforts 
should  help  further  citizen  participation 
In  our  political  process. 

Role  of  the  staff.  The  law  clearly  states 
that  the  Commissioners  shall  not  dele- 
gate any  of  their  powers  and  authority  to 
the  staff.  This  provision  does  not  mean 
that  each  Commissioner  should  become 
involved  in  all  the  myriad  details  that 
must  be  performed  by  the  Commission, 
but  rather  that  Members,  and  Members 
alone,  must  exercise  the  Important 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  them. 
Commissioners  will  probably  wish  to  find 
time  to  philosophize,  but  they  also  must 
be  involved  In  all  of  the  Important  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Commission. 

The  onerous  duties  and  responsibilities 
Imposed  on  the  Commission  will  require 
the  hiring  of  a  highly  competent,  pro- 
fessional staff.  Staff  members  should  be 
free  from  partisan  and  political  pres- 
sures. The  Commission  should  take  posi- 
tive actions  to  Insulate  the  staff  from 
outside  interference  and  pressures. 

Education.  I  hope  the  Commissioners 
will  take  considerable  time  to  educate 
themselves  about  the  intricacies  of  this 
legislation  and  the  subject  of  election 
law.  I  recommend  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  and  floor  debate  as  well 
as  the  statute  Itself.  The  Commission 


should  undertake  to  establish  a  library 
and  reference  area  containing  all  of  the 
important  work  and  writings  on  election 
law  and  campaign  financing.  The  Com- 
missioners should  familiarize  themselves 
with  this  body  of  literature. 

An  important  general  responsibility  of 
the  Commission  Is  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  and  assure  that  all  interested 
and  affected  parties  are  infonned  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
The  new  law  is  often  technical,  com- 
plicated and  Imprecise.  Penalties  for 
violations  can  be  severe.  The  Commis- 
sion must  do  everything  within  Its  power 
to  educate  candidates,  campaign  work- 
ers and  other  groups  and  Individuals  to 
assure  that  as  few  violations  as  possible 
are  unintentional  and  unwitting.  If  the 
Commission  becomes  bogged  down  In 
policing  violations  that  are  committed 
out  of  Ignorance,  intentional  and  serious 
violators  may  be  able  to  escape  punish- 
ment. 

The  law  requires  the  Commission  to 
publish  a  manual  for  uniform  account- 
ing and  bookkeeping.  Hopefully,  it  will 
expand  the  manual  to  include  uniform 
methods  for  easy  compliance  with  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  A  pamphlet 
for  the  typical  layman  and  volunteer 
should  be  prepared  explaining  the  new 
law  in  relatively  simple  terms  so  that 
political  amateurs  are  not  scared  out  of 
participating  in  politics.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  should  publish  other  man- 
uals, fact  sheets  and  aids  to  help  fur- 
ther compliance  with  and  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  law.  A  weekly  bulletin 
of  Commission  activities  and  decisions  is 
also  essential  to  help  inform  the  press, 
public,  parties  and  candidates  of  the 
latest  rulings  and  Important  actions. 

Participation.  A  most  important  goal 
and  duty  of  the  Conunlsslon  will  be  to 
increase  citizen  participation  in  the  po- 
litical process.  There  does  not  presently 
exist  any  agency  which  assiunes  that 
task  as  one  of  its  major  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  sheer  length  and  complexity  of 
this  bill  may  actually  discourage  citizen 
participation.  By  simplifying  forms  and 
making  regulations  easy  to  understand, 
the  Conunlsslon  can  encourage  citizen 
Interest.  The  Commission  should  under- 
take a  study  and  investigation  of  ways 
of  bringing  more  American  citizens  into 
the  political  process. 

Liaison.  Effective  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  be  greatly 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  Com- 
mission's liaison  with  numerous  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.  Espe- 
cially Important  Is  the  liaison  with  the 
Justice  Department.  Almost  daily  con- 
sultation is  practically  an  absolute  nec- 
essity. Input  Into  the  advisory  opinion 
process  by  the  Department  Is  vital.  Since 
the  Department  will  have  final  say  as  to 
whether  someone  Is  prosecuted,  Its  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  supercedes  that 
of  the  Commission. 

A  second  Important  liaison  will  be 
with  Congress.  The  Commission  will 
have  to  gain  approval  of  all  regulations 
and  legislative  recommendations  from 
the  Congress.  Good  relations  with  all 
members,  and  especially  with  key  mem- 
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bers  on  election-related  committees,  will 
be  essential  if  the  Commission  is  to  be 
effective. 

The  Commission  will  also  have  to 
maintain  a  more  limited  liaison  with 
other  Government  departments,  such  as 
Treasury,  Labor,  and  Conunerce  Depart- 
ments, FCC,  ICC.  and  CAB. 

Personal  views.  The  Commissioners 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  their  per- 
sonal views  known  on  issues  such  as  the 
contribution  limits,  spending  limits,  dis- 
closure and  public  financing.  These  views, 
however,  should  In  no  way  Interfere  with 
the  manner  in  which  each  Commissioner 
seeks  to  judiciously  administer  and  en- 
force the  law. 

Partisan  considerations.  Partisan  con- 
siderations have  absolutely  no  role  in 
Commission  decisions  and  deliberations. 
Although  the  nominees  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  political  backgrounds,  some  of 
them  highly  partisan  in  nature,  these 
past  experiences  should  not  be  allowed 
to  affect  Commission  decisions  in  a  par- 
tisan manner. 

Headquarters.  The  law  requires  the 
Commission's  principal  office  to  be  lo- 
cated in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Commission's  location  should  be  eas- 
ily accessible  with  ample  provision  for 
public  inspection  of  records.  A  location 
near  the  Capitol  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  convenient  and  accessible. 

PRIORITIES 

In  addition  to  adhering  to  the  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  listed  above,  the 
Commission  will  have  to  set  priorities  for 
its  activities.  Hopefully,  the  Commission 
will  quickly  set  an  agenda  and  timetable. 
The  following  are  some  urgent  priorities 
In  approximate  order  of  Impending  im- 
portance: 

First.  Selection  of  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman.  The  Commission  Is  required, 
by  law,  to  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman. 

Second.  Budget.  There  are  presently 
no  funds  available  to  fund  Commission 
activities.  The  Commissioners  should, 
immediately  upon  confirmation,  make 
an  estimate  of  how  much  money  they  will 
need  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
submit  the  estimate  to  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  should  promptly  approve  this 
request. 

Third.  Staff  director  and  general  coim- 
sel.  The  Commissioners  are  required  to 
select  a  staff  director  and  general  coun- 
sel. Their  selection  wUl  be  most  impor- 
tant, because  they  will  be  instrumental 
in  setting  the  tone  and  pace  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  staff  director  will  need  consider- 
able administrative  experience  in  order 
to  hire  and  handle  the  100  to  250  people 
that  will  eventually  be  employed  by  the 
Commission.  He  will  need  to  be  person- 
able and  willing  to  work  long  hours  to 
help  the  Commissioners  meet  the  almost 
impossible  deadhnes  that  await  them. 
Ideally,  he  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  law,  but  such  knowledge  is  not  a 
necessity.  His  management,  administra- 
tive, budgetary,  and  personnel  skills 
should  be  superb. 

The  general  coimsel  should  be  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  He  will  be  responsible  for  writ- 
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Ing  an  entire  set  of  regulations  during 
his  first  5  months.  He  should  have  some 
management  skills  and  be  savvy  in  han- 
dling other  people.  Knowledge  of  litiga- 
tion procedures  and  rulemaking  and  reg- 
ulation procedures  Is  essential. 

Fom-th.  General  administration.  The 
Commissioners  will,  almost  Immediately, 
have  to  begin  making  thousands  of  staff- 
ing, budgetary,  equipment,  space  and 
supply  decisions.  Procedures  for  these  de- 
cisions should  be  set  down  and  caution 
exerted.  Mistakes  made  early  will  be 
greatly  magnified  as  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  Commission  pro- 
ceeds. 

Fifth.  Staff  guidelines.  If  a  compe- 
tent, professional  staff  Is  to  be  hired, 
guidelines  for  hiring  must  be  quickly  es- 
tablished. A  personnel  system  will  be 
needed,  including  a  classification  system, 
direct  hire  authority  and  annual  leave, 
sick  leave,  and  retirement  benefits  that 
are  comparable  to  other  Government 
agencies  and  the  private  sector. 

Sixth.  Constitutional  challenges.  The 
Commission  will  need  to  immediately  be- 
gin defending  itself  against  the  constitu- 
tional challenges  contained  in  the  Buck- 
ley-McCarthy suit.  The  Commission  Is 
the  prhnary  defendant  In  the  suit.  It  will 
probably  rely  heavily  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  advice  and  expertise,  but 
will  also  need  counsel  of  Its  own.  The 
Commission  may  decide  to  contract  out 
for  such  services. 

Seventh.  Clearinghouse  contracts.  The 
Commission  will  have  to  decide  upon  the 
disposition  of  three  clearinghouse  con- 
tracts which  expire  at  the  end  of  March. 
These  projects  provide  summaries  of 
campaign  finance  and  election  law  at 
both  the  national  and  State  level.  Close 
supervision  of  clearinghouse  contracts  is 
most  Important,  because  the  clearing- 
house Is  the  only  thing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  for  State  and  local  officials 
to  help  them  comply  with  Federal  re- 
quirements and  run  their  own  elections. 
Eighth.  March  31  report.  A  March  31 
report  Is  required  of  the  Commission. 
Since  sufficient  time  will  not  have  elapsed 
for  the  Commission  to  have  done  any- 
thing significant,  the  Commission  may 
wish  to  ignore  this  requirement,  file  a  one 
or  two-page  report  on  the  confirmation 
and  preliminary  discussions,  or  file 
a  more  detailed  report  within  a  few 
months. 

Ninth.  Convention  financing.  The  na- 
tional political  parties  are  eligible  for 
receiving  funds  for  their  national  con- 
ventions from  the  dollar  checkoff  on  July 
1.  The  Commission  should  quickly,  but 
thoroughly  submit  regulations  for  this 
provision  to  the  Congress. 

Tenth.  Excess  campaign  funds.  Fed- 
eral officeholders  and  candidates  need  to 
know  what  purposes  they  may  use  excess 
campaign  funds  for.  By  advisory  opinion 
or  regulation,  the  Commission  should  set 
down  guidelines  for  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

Eleventh.  Debts.  Candidates  and  their 
committees  will  need  to  know  if  they  may 
exceed  the  contribution  limitations  to 
satisfy  debts  incurred  in  previous  cam- 
paigns and  whether  satisfying  a  debt  will 
count  toward  the  expenditure  Umltation 
In  the  next  election. 


Twelfth.  Honorariums.  Public  officials 
will  need  to  know  what  the  rules  and 
guidelines  are  for  the  acceptance  of  hon- 
orarimns. 

Thirteenth.  Forms  and  manual.  The 
Commission  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
designing and  simplfyhig  the  forms  and 
for  rewriting  and  improving  the  manual 
for  uniform  bookkeeping  methods.  The 
manual  should  summarize  and  explain 
the  law,  including  the  tax  changes  en- 
acted late  in  1974. 

Fourteenth.  $25,000  contribution  limit. 
Political  parties  and  special  interest 
groups  need  to  know  if  the  $25,000  limit 
applies  to  every  election  period  or  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Fifteenth.  Administrative  expenses. 
Candidates  and  committees  need  to  know 
if  the  administrative  expenses  for  multi- 
candidate  conunlttees  can  be  applied  to 
and  credited  toward  the  candidates' 
contribution  and  expenditure  limitations. 

Sixteenth.  Presidential  primary  guide- 
lines. The  Commission  will  have  to  set 
down  some  interim  gxiidellnes  for  Presi- 
dential primary  candidates  under  the 
matching  payment  account  until  the 
regulations  are  approved. 

Seventeenth.  Rules  and  regiilatlons.  All 
niles  and  regulations  should  be  com- 
pleted by  September  1,  if  they  are  to  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  vetoed 
regulations  resubmitted  and  approved 
prior  to  January  1. 

Eighteenth.  Auditing.  Until  a  full-scale 
auditing  program  can  be  set  up,  a  small 
scale  program  will  be  needed  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  law. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Commissioners  have  a  difficult, 
tough  challenge  ahead.  To  further  indi- 
cate some  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead, 
I  am  including  below  the  excellent  state- 
ment by  the  Center  for  PubUc  Financing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  a  statement  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  that  I  Inserted  In  the  Record 
of  November  20, 1974. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  quote 
from  the  Center  for  PubUc  Financing's 
statement: 

An  Election  Commission  dedicated  to  up- 
holding the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Itself  uncompromlsed  by  partisan  con- 
sideration, functioning  equitably  and  openly, 
can  ask  the  same  standard  from  others.  The 
new  Conxmlssloners  have  a  terrible  responsl- 
bUlty;  it  Is  also  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  reinvigorate  a  badly  sagging  national 
image  in  this  bicentennial  season. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Commission- 
ers will  seize  ttiis  great  opportunity.  I 
wish  them  well  in  their  work.  The  Ameri- 
can people  want  and  deserve  a  clean, 
honest,  open,  fair  election  in  1976. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nominations  and  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
previous  speaker.  I  do  not  remember  all 
of  the  list  of  the  organizations,  and  I  do 
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not  happen  to  belong  to  any  of  them, 
but  if  the  only  objection  to  a  gentleman 
is  that  he  belongs  to  those  organiza- 
tions— I  certainly  do  not  think  we  can 
disqualify  people  in  this  Nation  simply 
because  they  belong  to  perfectly  legiti- 
mate organizations. 

If  this  is  all  there  is  against  this  man, 
then  I  urge  this  House  to  vote  favorably 
on  the  nomination  of  this  man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  sentiments  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  have 
expressed. 

I  imderstand  that  the  concern  about 
Mr.  Staebler  relates  mainly  to  his  con- 
tinued membership  in  Common  Cause. 

Is  it  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  a  member  of  the 
Commi-sslon  should  not  even  retain  a 
membership  in  an  organization  whose 
objectives  the  gentleman  does  not  sup- 
port? And,  In  asking  the  question,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  I,  distin- 
guish between  membership  pajonents 
and  dues  in  an  organization  on  the  one 
hand,  and  occupying  a  position  of  policy 
and  decisionmaking  with  an  organiza- 
tion on  the  other. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  case  of  the  subject 
organization.  Common  Cause,  that  any 
member  of  the  Commission  should  dis- 
associate himself.  He  or  she  should  re- 
sign because  Common  Cause  is  one  of 
those  organizations  which  will  be  ap- 
pearing before  the  Commission  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  very  strong  interest  in  the 
election  process.  Therefore,  to  avoid  even 
the  aspect  of  a  conflict  of  interest  I  be- 
lieve all  of  those  people  should  resign 
from  that  kind  of  organization.  They  can 
be  affiliated  as  a  former  member,  if  they 
wish. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
believe,  and  we  so  advised  Mr.  Staebler, 
that  he  should  resign  from  Common 
Cause,  and  any  other  organization  which 
is  registered  as  a  lobbying  organization. 

The  gentleman  understood,  as  do  the 
others,  that  no  one  need  resign  from  Uie 
political  party  they  belong  to,  or  that 
they  should  not  be  active  at  the  local 
level,  but  we  did  advise  them  that  we 
did  not  think  they  should  be  a  State 
chairman,  for  example,  or  something  like 
that.  But  any  organization  that  is  reg- 
istered to  influence  legislation,  we  told 
them  flat  out  that  we  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
explanation,  and  one  to  which  I  would 
subscribe. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  evidently,  from 
the  comments  that  have  been  just  made. 


that  I  failed  to  make  my  point  clear. 

I  do  not  care  what  organization  a  per- 
son belongs  to.  Whatever  he  does  is  his 
business.  My  main  objection,  and  the  ob- 
jection which  I  have  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  is  that  if  anybody  nomi- 
nated to  this  position  as  a  Commissioner 
cannot  readily  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  inevitable  conflict  of  interest  by 
serving  on  these  types  of  organizations 
that  are  designed  as  lobbying  organiza- 
tions, then  I  just  do  not  think  that  his 
judgment  is  too  good. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  RotrssELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  I  am  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  Mr.  Staebler's  membership 
on  this  Commission,  which  services  not 
only  the  public,  but  also  all  elected  ofla- 
cials  under  Federal  law,  are  the  legiti- 
mate points  of:  First,  conflict  of  interest; 
and,  second,  disqualiflcation  because  of 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  candi- 
date to  assume  a  mantel  of  uninvolve- 
ment  in  fair  adjudication. 

It  is  the  ongoing  or  continuing  mem- 
bership in  groups  of  advocacy,  that  be- 
comes the  concern  to  many  of  us  as  we 
listened  to  the  testimony  before  Uie 
House  Committee  on  Administration.  I 
can  imagine  what  the  feeling  would  be 
here  today  if  a  person — and  I  realize  that 
this  would  not  have  happened — who  had 
been  recommended  to  this  Commission 
who  had  belonged  to  some  conservative 
organization,  or  maybe  even  some  far- 
out  leftist  organization  like  the  Nazi 
Party,  what  the  cries  of  concern  would 
have  been  if  that  individual  candidate 
said,  "I  will  keep  that  membership."  In 
that  instance  I  am  sure  the  ability  of 
that  individual  to  serve  in  a  "nonpar- 
tisan" and  "judicial"  way.  Would  have 
been  aggressively  challenged. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  was  present 
for  the  testimony  when  many  of  these 
gentlemen  and  gentlelady  were  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Admin- 
istration. I  want  to  hear  for  myself  for 
example  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Harris,  from 
the  APL-CIO  said  he  would  terminate 
his  membership  in  that  organization,  and 
that  other  than  for  his  pension,  he  would 
not  receive  any  remuneration  of  expenses 
from  the  AFL-CIO,  which  I  thoxight  was 
a  correct  position.  But  when  it  came  to 
Mr.  Staebler,  he  basically  moved  away 
from  a  willingness  to  say  that  he  would 
terminate  his  activity  with  Common 
Cause  and  some  of  the  other  advocate  or- 
ganizations. My  main  concern  is  clearly 
with  Common  Cause  and  these  other  ad- 
vocate organizations,  because  they  are 
major  lobbists  before  this  Congress  re- 
lating to  election  laws,  and  will  be  before 
this  Commission.  And  I  am  sure  they  will 
all  appear  many  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  organiza- 
tions solicit  funds  on  the  basis  that  they 
will  be  major  advocates  before  the  Con- 
gress and  State  legislative  bodies,  and, 
now  this  Commission.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  enough  reason  for  disqualification. 
I  know  that  I  will  vote  against  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  to  this  Commis- 
sion because,  imlike  the  other  candidates 
for  this  Commission,  he  was,  as  I  heard  in 
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the  hearings,  imwilllng  to  remove  him- 
self of  those  present  associations  during 
the  time  that  he  is  serving  on  this  sup- 
posedly semljudlclal  Commission. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  local  mem- 
bership probably  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  would  be  an  advocate;  but, 
of  course,  he  has  been  a  major  testifier 
many  times  before  committer  of  Con- 
gress representing  Common  Cause  and 
other  advocate  organizations.  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
disqualified  himself,  and  I  will  so  vote 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS'  of  Ohio.  I  can  hardly  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  get  a  headline  by 
defending  Common  Cause,  but  I  will  re- 
sist it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Go  ahead;  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  tMnk  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Staebler  did  ask  the  question— maybe  he 
should  not  have  asked  it,  but  he  did.  I 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  accept  his  rw- 
sonlng  on  it.  Did  the  committee  think 
he  ought  to  sever  all  those  kinds  of  re- 
lationships, and  the  community  said 
pretty  unanimously  and  directly  it  did. 
Then  he  said,  "I  will  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  committee." 

I  think  we  made  It  perfectly  clear  to 
him  we  did  not  even  expect  him  to  join 
Common  Cause  for  $15  a  year,  or  what- 
ever the  going  rate  Is  that  they  can  get 
suckers  for  these  days,  but  I  do  not  think 
his  past  association  with  any  organiza- 
tion ought  to  condemn  him,  since  he  hu 
indicated  that  he  was  willing  to  sever  hia 
connections. 

I  know  Mr.  Staebler  well.  I  served  here 
with  him.  He  is  probably  as  honest  a  man 
as  ever  came  down  the  road  from  any- 
where. He  even  listed  the  fact,  which  the 
gentleman  made  mention  of,  that  he  was 
a  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor  back  in 
the  thirties. 

The  Members  can  just  bet  in  my  biog- 
raphy I  did  not  put  in  everythhig  I  did 
back  in  the  thirties.  I  hope  nobody  re- 
members some  of  those  things.  But  being 
the  kind  of  man  he  is,  Mr.  Staebler  put  it 
all  in,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
condemn  him  for  that.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  California  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  the  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  many  of 
us  can  be  critical  of  Mr.  Staebler's  will- 
ingness to  state  his  past  associations. 
That  was  not  my  argiunent.  My  concern 
became  this:  that  this  new  body,  this 
new  Elections  Commission  has  judicial 
responsibilities  and  authorities,  and  I 
feel  under  that  kind  of  circumstance  It 
becomes  important  that  an  individual  be 
willing  to  terminate  "conflict  of  interest 
memberships"  of  that  type — as  he  said 
he  would  be  willing  to   terminate  hl« 
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basic  membership  in  various  Democratic 
clubs  at  home  though  I  do  not  consider 
that  type  to  be  as  important.  I  would  not 
object  to  that  as  strenuously  because  the 
voluntary  Democratic  clubs  in  his  home 
area  of  Michigan  do  not  lobby  that  much 
here  in  Washington.  My  concern  Is  that 
several  of  the  organizations  of  which  he 
very  readily  stated  he  is  a  member  and 
is  proud  of  these  memberships  but  is  un- 
willing to  disassociate  himself  when  he 
assumes  this  new  mantle  of  judicial  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  my  concern.  Al- 
though I  would  not  agree  with  his  So- 
cialist afOliations  and  philosophy,  that 
would  not  be  enough  justification  for  me 
to  vote  him  down.  I  believe  he  disquali- 
fies himself  in  my  judgment  when  he  be- 
comes unwilling  to  disassociate  himself 
from  these  aggressive  advocate  groups 
while  he  serves  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
But  why  should  a  distinction  be  made 
between  one  of  the  major  parties.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  and  membership 
therein,  membership  In  those  parties 
which  seek  to  Influence  elections  and 
win  elections,  and  another  organization 
like  Common  Cause  which  would  seem  to 
have  pretty  much  the  same  objectives' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man raises  a  good  point.  The  difference 
as  I  see  it  is  that  the  local  Democratic 
organizations  do  not  spend  as  much  of 
me\i  time,  effort,  and  money  lobbying 
here  m  this  Congress  and  will  not  be 
hefore  this  Conmiission  and  before  vari- 
ous State  legislatures  as  does  the  Com- 
mon Cause  or  some  of  the  other  orga- 
rdzations  which  have  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Staebler  evidently  has  decided  he  Is 
unwillmg  to  be  disassociated  with  These 
groups  even  though  they  will  be  before 
theCommission  on  which  he  will  sit 

iTiat  would  be  my  concern.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  many  members  of  the 
Judiciary  when  they  go  on  the  Bench 
and  become  sitting  Justices  disassociate 
themselves  from  vast  numbers  of  orga- 

S,f  ".^*^^"^  ^^^y  ^"^  not  ^nt  the 
shghtest  Indication  that  they  would  be  In 
any  way  prejudicial  In  their  decision- 
making responsibilities  on  the  Court. 

I  think  this  Commission  has  that  kind 
Of  critical  mandate  and  that  kind  of  dis- 
Msociation  is  required.  I  do  appreciate 
the  honesty  of  Mr.  Staebler  in  saying 
that  he  was  wholly  disinclined  to  disas- 
sociate from  any  of  those  groups  and  I 
tnmk  he  is  to  be  commended  for  being 
that  candid;  but  I  believe  this  Com- 
mission, if  It  is  to  serve  In  the  way  Con- 
gress indicated  that  it  should  as  a  judi- 

iJ^i'zP^  ,^°"^^^^°^  we  need  a  better 
individual  commitment  to  nonpartl- 
sanship  I  believe  the  gentleman  has  dls- 
L  *^^*^  himself  by  his  own  statements 
w>  the  committee. 

Jb  HAY8  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
™id  3  mhiutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
this  action  is  being  taken  at  this  point 
m  the  so-called  vote  on  and  endorse- 
ment of  these  gentlemen  ard  the  lady 
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who  have  been  named  to  this  very  im- 
portant post.  The  first  name  on  the  list 
Is  a  young  lady  from  Pennsylvania  who 
was  named  by  the  Republican  floor  lead- 
er, the  minority  floor  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  old  friend  of  mine,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Scott.  I 
never  knew  the  lady  but  I  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  judgment  that  I  knew 
Senator  Scott  would  exercise.  I  regret 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  given  as  much  faith  and  trust  as 
what  I  gave  Senator  Scott. 

In  the  first  place,  Neil  Staebler  was 
a  Member  of  this  Congress  at  one  time. 
He  ran  at  large.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  His  is  the  only 
record  I  know  of  that  has  been  gone 
into  in  depth  as  to  the  little  minute 
details  of  his  private  life  and  of  his  po- 
litical life. 

I  remember  the  thirties  very  well.  I 
was  not  exactly  a  yoimgster  in  those 
days.  I  was  registered  to  vote  and  I 
remember  an  incident  that  might  have 
happened  to  him  in  his  beginning  the 
same  as  it  happened  to  me.  I  was  in  a 
particular  ward  that  had  1,700  votes  in  it 
and  there  were  only  two  Democrats.  My 
father  was  one  of  them.  When  I  went  in 
to  register,  the  registrar  there  was  an 
old-timer  who  had  been  in  there  ever 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  vote  and  he 
was  an  old  registrar  there.  He  said  to 
me:  "You  are  taken  care  of,  Johnny.  I 
have  known  you  since  you  were  a  boy. 
Here  is  your  card.  I  filled  it  in  for  you. 
You  are  registered  Republican." 

I  did  not  like  it  very  well  and  I  said  to 
him,  "I  do  not  want  this." 

I  said,  "I  am  going  to  register  my  own 
way." 

He  said,  "I  guess  you  are  going  to  follow 
that  renegade  pap  of  yours." 

I  said,  "No  one  is  telling  me  how  to 
register.  I'm  going  to  register  as  a  Social- 
ist." I  did  not  really  know  what  that 
meant  then. 

When  I  got  home,  of  course,  my  father 
changed  all  that.  He  did  not  think  that 
was  right,  so  I  became  a  Democrat. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  pick  one  person 
out  of  these  six  honored  persons  that 
have  been  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  action  that 
breeds  reactive  action  and  causes  us  to 
get  Into  situations  that  we  wish  we  had 
never  entered  Into. 

I  have  nothing  against  anyone  on  this 
particular  list  and  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve he  ought  to  be  selected  out  of  the 
six,  as  he  was  in  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  be  the  only  one  that 
had  negative  votes  against  him  on  what 
I  think  are  darned  unsound  grounds. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  had 
commented  that  Mr.  Staebler  had  said 
that  If  our  committee  asked  him  to  re- 
sign, he  would  resign.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  it  soimded  Uke. 

Reading  his  verbatim  testimony,  how- 
ever, the  question  was: 

You  would  anticipate  continuing  your  as- 
sociation with  (Tommon  Cause  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission?  Do  you  not  see  any  con- 
flict in  not  Just  Common  Cause,  but  In  other 
organizations  whose  Job  It  Is  to  Influence 
legislation? 


Mr.  Staebler  replied : 

I  will  listen  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  that  and  If  that  is  yoxxr  opinion, 
I  will,  of  course,  withdraw. 

Perhaps  that  was  a  misquote  of  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays),  but  I  was  just  reading  it 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  yield,  I 
thought  he  said  he  was  listening  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Since  we 
have  oversight,  I  will  endeavor  to  convey 
to  him  that  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee almost  imanimously  thinks  he 
should  disassociate  himself  with  any  or- 
ganization involved  with  lobbying. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  singling 
anyone  out,  we  did  not  single  out  any 
Democratic  nominees  or  anyone  coming 
from  the  House;  but  I  as  a  Member  have 
the  right  to  question  anyone.  I  do  not 
have  to  accept  anyone  at  face  value.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  legitimate  and  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  exercise  these  rights 
and  therefore,  I  am  going  to  oppose 
this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  tried  to 
indicate  there  might  have  been  some  dis- 
agreement because  of  past  membership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  here  would  lodge  that 
complaint.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
the  reason  we  object  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Staebler  is  because  we  disagreed 
with  him  while  he  was  here  in  (Congress. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  issue  is  ongoing  or  continuing 
membership  in  organizations  that  have 
heavy  lobbying  operations  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  truly 
"confiict  of  hiterest." 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  feel  anyone  of  good 
judgment  could  readily  perceive  a  con- 
flict of  interest  here. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
had  expected  that  we  from  Michigan 
would  be  listening  very  carefully  to  his 
remarks.  I  am  saddened,  and  disap- 
pointed however,  by  the  test  that  he  sug- 
gests that  this  body  follow  in  confirming 
the  members  of  this  very  important 
Commission  which  we  are  holding  out  to 
the  American  public  as  the  guardian  of 
purity  and  honesty  in  Federal  elections. 
We  have  said  to  the  American  public  that 
the  Congress,  responding  to  deep  con- 
cerns brought  about  by  the  actions  of 
people  who  formerly  occupied  the  White 
House  and  those  around  them,  had  so 
eroded  citizen  confidence  in  our  govern- 
mental institutions  and  in  the  whole 
business  of  politics  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  insure  against  these  sordid 
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practices  ever  happening  in  our  country 
again. 

So,  we  agonized  through  most  of  last 
year  to  write  legislation  that  was  finally 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  a  majority  of 
both  political  parties.  We  sought  to  de- 
vise a  mechanism  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  against  the  abuses 
it  had  so  recently  suffered.  The  Members 
of  the  party  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama were  as  enthusiastic  and  hard- 
working in  their  support  of  developing 
this  legislation  as  anybody  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  he  now  suggests  to  us  that 
we  should  throw  all  that  out  and  apply, 
as  a  test  of  whether  these  people  are  fit 
to  sit  in  this  position  of  responsibility, 
past  associations  and  political  name  tags. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  we  were  to  lower  our  sights 
to  accept  that  kind  of  a  test,  a  majority 
of  the  people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  likely  to  find  the  past  and  pres- 
ent associations  of  the  three  Republican 
members  of  this  Commission  as  botlier- 
some  as  he  finds  the  associations  of  the 
three  Democrats,  and  particularly  the 
one  he  has  singled  out  for  this  unwar- 
ranted attack.  If  we  were  then  to  be 
guided  in  our  voting  by  what  their  asso- 
ciations had  been,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  partisan  makeup  of  the  House  to  see 
the  end  of  this  question.  It  is  very  obvi- 
ous, to  me,  that  we  would,  by  taking  that 
course,  destroy  any  confidence  that  the 
American  people  has  in  oixr  sincerity  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion to  enforce  the  law. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  suggest  that  a  person  who 
belongs  to  the  Unitarian  Church,  the 
National  Municipal  League,  the  National 
Planning  Association,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  and — ^lo 
and  behold — the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit, belongs  to  what  he  describes,  and  I 
quote,  as  "left  and  far  left  organiza- 
tions." 

I  mention  that  only  to  indicate  how 
terribly  irresponsible  it  is  or  would  be  for 
us  to  start  down  the  road  of  picking  out 
and  classifying  the  associations  of  people 
who  have  been  active  in  their  commu- 
nity, active  in  their  State,  and  active  in 
their  country.  I  see  some  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  from  Michigan  here  who 
have  had  occasion  to  compete  with  Neil 
Staebler  in  tough  political  campaigns  in 
the  past.  I  would  say,  without  consulting 
any  of  them  in  advance,  if  you  would 
have  the  measure  of  this  man,  ask  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  he  has  been  an 
active  partisan  Democrat  in  his  career, 
but  they  will  also  tell  you  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  honorable  cam- 
paigners in  Michigan  in  either  political 
party. 

With  pride  we  point  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  that  we  have  not  had  politi- 
cal scandals  in  our  State  in  either  party. 
We  fight  hard :  we  win  sometimes  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  We 
know  the  Democrats  that  are  active; 
we  know  the  RepubUcans  that  are  a^ctive, 
but  ask  my  colleagues  from  Michigan 
how  Nell  Staebler's  entire  public  career 
stacks  up  in  their  view  as  a  person  who 
Is  the  kind  of  person  with  a  deep  concern 


for  this  country  and  the  honest  dignity 
of  its  institutions. 

He  has  set  the  kind  of  example  that 
makes  it  possible  to  participate  with 
pride  in  partisan  politics  in  Michigan. 

In  fact,  if  we  pursue  his  theory,  we 
would  have  to  find  neuters  and  public 
nonentities  for  this  Commission.  Avoid 
the  problems  the  gentleman  is  troubled 
about. 

He  is  talking  about  a  former  Member 
of  this  body.  Five  of  the  six  who  have 
been  named  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  former  Members  of  this  body, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  served  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience  with  honor 
and  distinction.  Ask  any  Member  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  who  served  here 
with  Neil  Staebler  if  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  that  we  would  want  assuming  this 
heavy  responsibility.  I  think  I  would  de- 
fer to  their  judgment  and  their  fairness 
to  affirm  that  this  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  decision  should  be  made  and  their 
endorsement  of  Neil  Staebler  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  his  statements. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
nominations  the  President  has  ever  sent 
to  the  Congress,  and  I  trust  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  rise  up 
in  support  of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
confirmation  of  Neil  Staebler  of  Mich- 
igan to  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Mr.  Staebler  is  a  man  of  great  personal 
integrity.  He  also  is  renown  for  his  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  of  his  Nation 
and  the  integrity  of  its  governmental 
processes. 

I  have  personally  experienced  Mr. 
Staebler  putting  that  commitment  to 
work  in  his  party,  in  his  commimity  and 
through  his  membership  in  many  groups 
working  for  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment. One  group,  in  whose  membership 
Mr.  Staebler's  opponents  find  objection, 
is  Common  Cause. 

I  now  find  it  ironic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Staebler  is  singled  out  from  among 
the  six  nominees  for  objection  because  he 
stated  before  the  committee  that  he  saw 
no  conflict  in  his  membership  in  good 
government  groups  and  his  prospective 
membership  on  a  commission  designed 
to  guarantee  us  good  government.  I 
think  it  is  all  too  apparent  that  the  real 
objection  is  not  with  Mr.  Staebler  or  the 
fact  that  he  saw  no  conflict  in  Interest 
where  there  was  indeed  a  compatibility 
of  interest;  the  real  objection  is  to  the 
groups  like  Common  Cause  which  have 
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been  instrumental  in  helping  this  body 
into  more  responsive  government.  That 
i.  not  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mem- 
bers of  Common  Cause  like  Mr.  Staebler 
and  myself  do  not  sometimes  disagree 
with  their  program,  but  their  thrust  and 
effect  is  imdeniable. 

Now  I  know  that  Mr.  Staebler  stated 
that  he  would  drop  his  membership  in 
good  government  groups  if  that  was  the 
desire  of  the  committee.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  apparently  asked  him  to  do 
so.  I  would  urge  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Staebler  to  reconsider  that  policy.  We 
need  active  participation  of  committed 
citizens  like  Mr.  Staebler  and  should 
welcome,  as  a  sign  of  their  commitment, 
their  continuing  involvement  with  other 
citizens  of  like  concern. 

I  urge  the  House  to  confirm  Mr. 
Staebler's  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan,  and  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  endorse  enthusiastically 
the  appointment  of  NeU  Staebler  to  this 
commission. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man who  just  spoke  in  the  well,  I  must 
say  that  either  the  gentleman  is  unable 
or  is  unwilling  to  understand  simple 
English. 

Nowhere  have  I  said  that  he  should  be 
disqualified  for  his  affiliations,  past  or 
present.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  twice 
gone  out  of  my  way,  very  pointedly,  to 
point  out  it  was  not  on  the  basis  of  past 
relationships,  but  the  inability  to  discern 
what  is  obviously  a  confiict  of  interest. 

The  gentleman  resorts  to  demagog- 
uery,  or  what  appears  to  be  demagoguery, 
by  tying  this  to  a  church  affiliation  and 
other  affiliations,  which  I  have  twice  said 
is  not  the  basis  of  my  objection.  That  is 
obscuring  the  issue.  My  objection  is  what 
I  said,  and  nothing  more.  The  gentleman 
made  his  argument  and  the  gentleman 
misquoted  me  as  the  Record  will  show. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  any  other  Member  of  the  House  had 
accused  me  of  demagoguery  I  would  have 
asked  to  have  his  words  taken  down.  But 
considering  the  origin  of  the  insult,  I 
decUne  to  dignify  it  by  responding  to  it. 

The  gentleman  is  the  one  who  Is  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  English  language. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  sat  next 
to  Mr.  Staebler,  when  he  was  before  him 
in  the  committee  and  I  heard  with  my 
own  ears  his  response,  when  asked  by 
members  of  the  committee,  "If  a  con- 
tinued membership  of  an  organization 
would  come  into  conflict  with  the  duties 
required  of  you  in  this  position,  would 
you  resign?"  and  he  said,  "I  would  be 
guided  by  the  will  of  the  committee  on 
that  point." 

I  heard  that  very  clearly.  If  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Alabama  could  not  understand 
it,  he  has  a  problem,  not  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  just  read  that  Into 
the  record,  if  the  gentleman  would  have 
listened. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conclusion,  I  do  not  have  any  more  re- 
quests for  time.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  hope  all  six  of  the  people  will  be 
confirmed.  The  first  name  on  the  list, 
I  believe,  is  Mrs.  Alkens.  She  has  had  a 
very  active  history  in  the  Republican 
Party,  and  I  think  this  qualifies  her,  as 
I  think  the  history  of  the  other  candi- 
dates being  active  in  politics  qualifies 
them,  to  sit  on  this  most  important  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  for  a 
minute  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  California, 
or  someone,  mentioned  Mr.  Staebler  had 
been  a  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor. 

I  never  was  a  Socialist  candidate  for 
anything,  but  I  was  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1932  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  nmning  for  President  against 
Herbert  Hoover.  I  remember  the  discus- 
sion in  my  fraternity  house,  those  of  us 
who  were  old  enough  and  those  of  us 
who  were  almost  old  enough  to  vote — and 
we  were  all  nearing  that  age — and  the 
whole  concensus — and  there  was  not  a 
member  of  that  fraternity  who  did  not 
come  from  a  Republican  family — was 
whether  or  not  we  would  vote  for  Nor- 
man Thomas  and  give  half  a  vote  to 
Hoover,  or  whether  we  would  vote — and 
it  seems  strange  to  say  this  now — for 
that  rather  obscure  gentleman,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  cast  a  full  vote  against  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  general  consensus  was  that 
we  had  better  vote  for  Roosevelt,  if  we 
could  vote,  because  otherwise  we  would 
be  helping  Hoover. 

The  reason  I  bring  that  up  is  that  peo- 
ple's views  do  change  over  the  years,  and 
I  susiMct  that  Norman  Thomas,  who  I 
later  got  to  know  personally,  is  probably 
revolving  in  his  grave  at  this  very  mo- 
ment to  think  that  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  a  deficit  of  $50  billion. 

So  what  was  true  in  1932  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  in  1975.  As  I  say,  I  think  if  I 
were  Mr.  Staebler  I  would  have  left  that 
off  of  my  biography,  but  you  have  to  give 
a  fellow  a  chance  to  have  at  least  one 
or  two  mistakes,  and  I  think  Neil  Stae- 
bler will  make  a  good  member  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  participate 
in  confirming  the  appointment  of  my 
good  friend  and  predecessor,  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  to  the  Federal  Election  Cominls- 
sion.  As  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
for  18  years  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  in  Missouri,  Tom  gained 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Tom's 
appointment  by  the  President  confirms 
his  reputation  for  honesty  and  good 
judgment.  During  his  term  in  Con- 
gress, Tom  gained  wide  recognition 
throughout  the  country  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  economic  and  political  matters 
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and  will  provide  the  Conunission  with 
the  expert  guidance  it  deserves.  I  know 
Tom  Curtis  will  serve  the  public  during 
his  6 -year  term  on  the  Commission  with 
the  same  dependable  trust  he  provided 
his  district. 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Neil  Staebler's 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Mr.  Staebler  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Democratic  Party  and  more 
recently  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman from  Michigan  for  the  last  27 
years. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  identity  of  his 
sponsor.  President  Ford,  Mr.  Staebler  is 
well  known  to  members  of  both  political 
parties  across  the  Nation  as  well  as  in  his 
home  State  of  Michigan  as  a  philosopher 
statesman  who  has  had  a  lifelong  con- 
cern for  making  our  political  process  ful- 
fill the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

In  his  political  activities  in  Michigan 
he  has  striven  to  motivate  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  behave  In  a  politically  respon- 
sible way,  not  only  to  exercise  the  great 
privilege  of  franchise  but  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  the  issues 
and  platforms  which  the  members  of  a 
free  society  must  decide  in  maintaining 
their  freedom. 

He  has  sought  to  counter  the  politi- 
cally erosive  influence  of  privilege  and 
large  contributions  by  encouraging 
broad-based  financial  support  for  politi- 
cal activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  perspective  of  his 
devotion  to  the  successful  working  of  our 
free,  democratic  system  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  person  for  service 
on  the  Federal  Election  Commission  than 
Neil  Staebler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson),  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  will  be 
divided. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  portion 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clei*  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974,  Public  Law  93-443,  the  following 
named  Individuals  be  confirmed  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion: 

(a)  Joan  D.  Alkens  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
term  ending  on  the  April  30  first  occurring 
more  than  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  she  Is  appointed; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
part  of  the  resolution  including  the 
nomination  of  Joan  D.  Alkens. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  portion  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Robert  O.  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island  for 
a  term  ending  one  year  after  the  April  30 
on  which  the  term  of  the  member  referred 
to  In  clause  (a)   Inunedlate  above  ends; 


The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 
portion  of  the  regulation  which  includes 
the  nomination  of  Robert  O.  Tiernan. 

Clause  (b)  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  and  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  portion  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Nell  O.  Staebler  of  Michigan  for  a 
term  ending  two  years  thereafter; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
portion  of  the  resolution  which  includes 
the  nomination  of  Neil  O.  Staebler. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  366,  nays  43, 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  20,  as 
follows: 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Ba  falls 
Baldxis 
Barrett 
Beard,  RJ. 
Bedell 
Bell 

Beuaett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blancbard 
Blouln 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breclclnrldge 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhlU 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DoaH. 


YEAS— 366 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  lU. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cornell 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Downey 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckbardt 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
English 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fenwlck 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flood 
Florlo 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley         ' 
Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Foimtaln 
Fraser 
Frenzel 


Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanimer- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Harkln 
Harrington 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Hays.  Ohio 
Hechler,  W.  V». 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heln2 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlghtower 
HlUls 
Hlnshaw 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
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Kartb 

Katcber 

Sharp 

Kastenmeler 

Neal 

Shipley 

Kazen 

Nedzl 

Shrlver 

Kemp 

Nichols 

Sikes 

Keys 

Nix 

Simon 

Kindness 

Nolan 

Slsk 

Koch 

Nowak 

Slack 

Krebs 

Oberstar 

Smith,  Iowa 

Krueger 

Obey 

Smith,  Nebr. 

liaFalce 

O'Brien 

Snyder 

Lagomarslno 

O'Hara 

Solarz 

Landrum 

O'Neill 

SpcUman 

Lehman 

Oltlnger 

Staggers 

Lent 

Passman 

Stanton. 

Levltas 

Patman 

J.  WlUlam 

Litton 

Patten 

Stanton, 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Patterson,  Calif.    James  V. 

Lloyd.  Tenn. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Long,  La. 

Pepper 

Steelman 

Long,  Md. 

Perkins 

Stokes 

Lujan 

Peyser 

Stratton 

McClory 

Pickle 

Stuckey 

McCloflkey 

Pike 

Studds 

McCoillster 

Poage 

Sullivan 

McCormack 

Pressler 

Symington 

McDade 

Preyer 

Talcott 

McEwen 

Price 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McFaU 

Pritchard 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McHugh 

Q'lle 

Thompson 

McKay 

R.ilsback 

Thone 

McKlnney 

Randall 

Thornton 

Macdonald 

Rangel 

Traxler 

Madden 

Rees 

Treen 

Madlgan 

Retnila 

Tsongas 

Magulre 

Reuss 

Udall 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

Ullman 

Mann 

Richmond 

Van  Deerlln 

Matsunaga 

Rlegle 

Vander  Veen 

MazzoU 

Rinaldo 

Vanlk 

Meeds 

Risenhoover 

Vlgorlto 

Melcher 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Metcalfe 

Rce 

Walsh 

Meyner 

Rogers 

Wampler 

Mfwlnsky 

Roncallo 

Waxman 

Michel 

Rooney 

Weaver 

Ml'icva 

Rose 

Wbalen 

Mil  ford 

Rosenthal 

White 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Wiggins 

Mlneta 

Roiish 

Wilson.  Bob 

Minlsh 

Roybal 

Winn 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Runnels 

Wlrth 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

M?ak]ey 

Russo 

Wright 

Moffett 

St  Germain 

Wydler 

Mollohan 

S.intlnl 

Wylle 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sarasln 

Yates 

Monran 

Sarbanes 

Yalron 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Young.  Oa. 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Young.  Tex. 

Mottl 

Schroeder 

ZablocU 

Murphy,  111. 

Schulze 

Zeferettl 

M'-.rtha 

Sebellus 

Myers.  Pa. 

Seiberllng 
NAYS— 43 

Archer 

Dickinson 

Moore 

Ashbrook 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Moorhead, 

Bauman 

Frey 

Calif. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Doodling 

Qulllen 

Buchanan 

Hansen 

Robinson 

Bureener 

Harsha 

Rousselot 

Butler 

Holt 

Sa'terfleld 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Ketchum 

Soence 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

StelQ-er.  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lott 

Symms 

Crane 

McDonald 

Whltehurst 

Daniel.  Robert 

Mathls 

Whltten 

W.,  Jr. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young.  Alaska 

Devlne 

Montgomery 

Young,  Fla. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Kasten 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Vander  Jagt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

AuC-'ln 

Mills 

Stephens 

Baucus 

Mink 

Teague 

Bingham 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Dodd 

Myers,  Ind. 

Charles  H., 

Forsythe 

Rodlno 

Csllf. 

Hubert 

Ryan 

Wilson, 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

Charles,  Tex. 

Martin 

Steed 

Clause  (c)  of  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  portion  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(d)  Thomas  E.  Harris  of  Virginia  for  a 
term  ending  three  yeaxs  thereaftftr: 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
clause  (d)  of  the  resolution  including  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  E.  Harris. 

Clause  (d)  of  the  resolution  was  agreed 
to  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  portion  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(e)  Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for 
a   t«rm  ending  four   years   thereafter;    and 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
clause  (e)  of  the  resolution  which  In- 
cludes the  nomination  of  Vernon  W. 
Thomson. 

Clause  (e)  was  agreed  to  and  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  final  portion  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(f)  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for  a 
term  ending  five  years  thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
final  clause  of  the  resolution  including 
the  nomination  of  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Clause  (f )  was  agreed  to  and  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes 
whereby  the  various  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  agreed  to  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  RULE  XXI  OF  THE  RULES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  CHANGE  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  rule  XXI, 
clause  4  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  conform  with  the  earlier 
action  of  the  House  in  adopting  House 
Resolution  163  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 

In  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  strike  out  "For- 
eign Affairs"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"International  Relations." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  a  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
House  and  it  was  not  correct? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes,  It  was  a  minor 
technicality,  "the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  You  mean  we  were 
previously  amending  the  House  Rules 
and  changing  the  name  of  a  major  com- 
mittee and  the  resolution  just  voted  upon 
was  not  written  correctly? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  It  has  already  been 
done  this  morning  In  the  resolution.  This 
Is  a  minor  technicality,  but  It  is  just 
changing  a  mistake,  and  putting  in  "In 


temational  Relations"  instead  of  "F^jr- 
eign  Affairs". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
Ing  the  right  to  object,  I  am  very  dig. 
turbed  that  with  the  conditions  of  cor- 
rect parliamentary  procedure  under 
which  we  are  supposed  to  operate,  we 
caimot  even  get  a  simple  resolution  out 
in  which  the  name  of  a  committee  is 
correct.  Can  we  be  assured  we  will  not 
have  these  kinds  of  continuing  mistakes 
In  more  complicated  legislation? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man my  personal  assurance. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  gives  me  a 
new  foimd  confidence  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  will  give  me  his  personal 
guarantee.  I  hope  the  American  public 
will  gain  a  new  sense  of  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REFORM  OP  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  94-47) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  and 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  announced  a  number  of  initiatives 
last  October  to  speed  the  Nation's  return 
to  economic  health.  Part  of  that  impor- 
tant effort  is  a  careful  review  of  Govern- 
ment regulations.  Some  of  these  are  out- 
dated and  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  now  Impose  a  greater  cost  on  the 
American  consumer  than  they  provide 
In  benefits.  A  key  element  of  my  program 
of  reform  concerns  our  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  United  States  depends  on  a  unique 
system  of  private  financial  institutions 
and  markets  to  serve  its  citizens  and 
promote  sound  economic  growth.  Com- 
pared to  other  nations,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  different  financial  institu- 
tions— such  as  commercial  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  and  credit  unions.  Through 
the  years,  our  Government  has  tended 
through  regulation  and  legislation  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  each  class  to 
specialized  functions. 

However,  the  regulation  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  has  not  been  fully  re- 
sponsive to  either  the  changing  needs 
of  our  economy  or  to  the  changes  in  the 
scope  and  function  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions. During  the  past  9  years,  the 
cyclical  movement  of  interest  rates  has 
imposed  major  strains  on  the  institu- 
tions that  serve  savers  and  finance  hous- 
ing. Initial  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  took  the  form  of  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  the  rates  that  financial  insti- 
tutions could  pay  to  their  depositors. 
The  experience  of  the  past  several  years 
shows  that  such  ceilings  penalize  the 
small  saver,  and  reduce  the  volume  of 
savings  available  to  finance  homebulld- 


Ing.  Nor  have  the  efforts  by  Government 
to  provide  subsidies  to  support  more 
bousing  construction  succeeded  very 
well.  In  fact,  these  programs  requiring 
the  Government  to  borrow  In  the  capital 
markets  have  contributed  to  the  problem 
by  adding  to  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates. 

At  the  peak  of  our  financial  crisis  last 
summer,  home  mortgages  were  virtually 
unavailable  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  small  savers  were  being  heavily 
penalized  because  Government  rules 
limited  the  Interest  rates  they  carried 
on  their  savings  deposits  to  far  less  thsm 
the  rates  carried  by  wealthier  individ- 
uals with  deposits  of  $100,000  or  more. 
At  the  same  time  the  availability  of 
much  higher  rates  of  Interest  on  their 
investments  outside  of  the  savings  in- 
stitutions caused  individuals  to  shift 
their  fimds  out  of  mortgage-lending  in- 
stitutions. As  a  result,  savers,  mortgage 
borrowers,  and  the  housing  Industry  have 
all  been  penalized  by  these  obsolete  reg- 
ulations. 

Five  years  ago,  a  Presidential  com- 
mission imdertook  the  study  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  financial  In- 
stitutions. In  1973,  the  conclusions  of 
this  study  led  to  the  Introduction  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Act.  The  act 
encourages  greater  competition  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  changing  needs  of 
depositors  and  borrowers.  Last  year,  I 
endorsed  that  legislation  and  urged  that 
the  Congress  give  it  priority.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  In  the  Senate.  Rep- 
resentatives of  financial  institutions  and 
the  concerned  public  have  expressed 
their  views. 

Today,  I  am  resubmitting  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  many  months  of  debate  and 
consideration  have  brought  all  of  us 
nearer  to  basic  agreement  on  this  im- 
portant reform. 

This  bill  contains  certain  notable 
changes  from  the  legislation  put  before 
you  in  1973.  But  the  overall  objectives 
remain  the  same — providing  new  op- 
portunities for  savers  to  earn  a  competi- 
tive return  on  their  investment,  and 
providing  homebuyers  with  greater  as- 
surance that  the  flow  of  funds  for  home 
mortgages  will  not  be  dramatically  dis- 
rupted dmlng  periods  of  high  hiterest 
rE,tes.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  tJie 
bill  permits  institutions  engaged  in  serv- 
ing small  depositors  more  flexibility  both 
in  obtaining  and  investing  fimds.  It  will 
permit  the  payment  of  higher  interest 
rates  to  small  savers,  and  it  will  also 
offer  a  new  tax  incentive  to  most  finan- 
cial institutions  to  make  residential 
mortgage  loans. 

New  safeguards  will  require  banks  to 
conform  to  basic  standards  of  Truth-hi- 
Savings  to  insure  that  competition  be- 
tween institutions  is  fairly  and  accurate- 
ly advertised.  Nor  will  there  be  any  de- 
crease in  the  Government's  regulation  of 
accounting  or  security  measures.  In- 
creased competition  between  financial 
Institutions  will  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  need  for  prudent  management  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  depositors. 

If  the  Congress  will  enact  this  bUl  Into 
law,  our  financial  institutions  vrill  bene- 
fit from  the  ability  to  offer  new  services 
and  enter  new  markets;  and  their  cus- 


tomers, both  depositors  and  borrowers, 
will  share  these  benefits. 

Savings  and  loan  Etssociations  and  mu- 
tual savings  banks  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  checking  and  negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal  (N.O.W.)  accounts  to  indi- 
viduals and  businesses,  while  diversifying 
a  portion  of  their  investments  into  con- 
sumer loans,  unsecured  construction 
loans,  commercial  paper,  and  certain 
high-grade  private  debt  securities. 

Commercial  banks  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  corporate  savings  accounts  and 
N.O.W.  accounts.  Credit  unions  will  be 
permitted  to  offer  mortgage  loans  to 
members,  make  a  wider  range  of  loans 
at  more  varied  interest  rates,  and  to  set 
up  an  emergency  loan  fund  on  which  to 
fall  back. 

To  improve  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage credit,  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  other  taxable  financial  insti- 
tutions will  be  granted  a  new  tax  incen- 
tive to  enlarge  their  volume  of  mortgage 
loans.  Finally,  the  act  provides  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  all  types  of  savings  over  a  flve- 
and-one-half-year  period. 

This  legislation  differs  in  two  prin- 
cipal ways  from  the  bill  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress: 

First,  the  abolition  of  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  deposits  will  still  occur  five- 
and-one-half  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act.  However,  prior  to  the  removal 
of  ceilings,  the  Administration  will  con- 
duct an  intensive  investigation  to  ex- 
amine the  economic  and  financial  picture 
at  that  time.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  have  the  opportunity,  if 
appropriate,  to  make  any  final  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  the  legislation. 

Second,  the  mortgage  tax  credit  is  In- 
cluded in  the  act  as  before,  but  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  will  be  given  a  one-time  option 
imtll  1979  to  decide  when  to  substitute 
this  tax  measiu-e  for  their  current  bad 
debt  loss  deduction.  By  1979,  all  savings 
institutions  will  be  required  to  shift  to 
the  mortgage  Interest  tax  credit. 

While  the  amended  bill  contains  modi- 
fications designed  to  emphasize  the  areas 
of  agreement  produced  during  the  hear- 
ings and  recent  discussions  between  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  the  public,  the 
basic  objectives  are  to  increase  the  level 
and  quality  of  service  for  the  consumer 
saver,  and  to  maintain  or  expand  the  flow 
of  credit  to  the  housing  sector. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  these  pro- 
posals prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  March  19, 1975. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  TRANSPORTATION  ON 
AWARDS  MADE  DURING  FISCAL 
YEAR  1974  TO  MEMBERS  OP 
ARMED  FORCES  FOR  SUGGES- 
TIONS,  INVENTIONS,  AND  SCIEN- 
TIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 


ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Forwarded  herewith  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1124  are 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
awards  made  during  Fiscal  Year  1974  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  sug- 
gestions, inventions  and  scientific 
achievements. 

Participation  by  military  personnel  in 
the  cash  awards  program  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1965.  More  than 
1.6  million  suggestions  submitted  since 
that  time  attest  to  the  success  which  the 
program  has  had  as  a  means  of  motivat- 
ing military  men  and  women  to  seek 
ways  of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
efficiency.  Of  those  suggestions  sub- 
mitted, more  than  255,000  have  been 
adopted  with  resultant  tangible  first 
year  benefits  in  excess  of  $799,000,000. 

Of  the  nearly  146,009  suggestions 
which  were  submitted  by  military  per- 
sonnel during  Fiscal  Year  1974,  19,810 
were  adopted.  Cash  awards  totaling  $1,- 
358,818  were  paid  for  these  adopted  sug- 
gestions, based  not  only  on  the  tangible 
first-year  benefits  of  571.461,841  which 
were  realized  therefrom,  but  also  on 
many  additional  benefits  and  improve- 
ments of  an  intangible  nature.  Enlisted 
personnel  received  $1,103,693  in  awards 
which  represent  82  percent  of  the  total 
cash  awards  paid.  The  remaining  18  per- 
cent was  received  by  officer  personnel  and 
amounted  to  $255,125. 

Attached  are  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation containing  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  military  awards  program 
and  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  contributions  during 
Fiscal  Year  1974. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House.  March  18. 1975. 


EMERGENCY  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
1975  CROPS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  hito  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and 
soybeans,  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  85  percent  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period 
ending  March  31, 1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4296,  vpith  Mr. 
Brademas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  ^Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  will  be  recognized  for  I  hour. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4296 
as  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee accomplishes  several  things.  First, 
the  bill  increases  the  target  price  and 
loan  rate  to  $3.10  per  bushel  and  $2.50 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  $2.25  per  bushel 
and  $1.87  per  bushel  for  corn — with  other 
feed  grains  adjusted  accordingly — and  48 
cents  per  pound  and  40  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton. 

The  bill  also  mandates  a  loan  rate  for 
soybeans  to  reflect  the  historical  aver- 
age relationship  to  com  support  levels 
prevailing  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding 3  years  and  currently  would  ap- 
proximate $3.94  a  bushel. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  that  upland 
cotton  loans  may  be  extended  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  producer  for  an  additional 
8  months  beyond  the  current  10-month 
period.  It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
adjust  interest  rates  on  CCC  commodity 
loans  quarterly  to  reflect  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  it 
requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  by 
regulation  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
concerning  interest  and  storage  costs  for 
upland  cotton  loans  as  are  in  effect  for 
grain. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  price  sup- 
port of  milk  at  85  percent  of  parity,  ad- 
justed quarterly,  with  the  additional  pro- 
vision directing  the  Secretary  to  make 
announcements  of  adjustments  within  30 
days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter. 

H.R.  4296  received  broad,  bipartisan 
support  in  committee  and  was  reported 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  32  to  8. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  indi- 
cated that  this  emergency  legislation  is 
necessary  because  the  economic  problems 
of  our  society  have  engulfed  agriculture 
and  are  threatening  production.  The 
committee  found  that  even  though  gross 
farm  income  in  1974  was  at  record 
heights,  farm  production  expenses  in- 
creased $10  billion  over  1973  figiu-es, 
which  resulted  in  an  actual  decline  in 
net  farm  Income  of  $5  billion  in  1974 
from  1973  figures.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  cost  of  production  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  In  1975.  This,  coupled 
with  the  uncertain  domestic  and  world 
economic  situation,  has  put  our  agricul- 
tural producers  in  a  difficult  situation 
and  has  forced  many,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  threaten  to  reduce  produc- 
tion. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
Our  economy  is  in  dire  straits.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  projected  a 
third  straight  year  of  recession,  with  job- 
lessness over  10  percent  If  the  economy 
fails  to  receive  the  necessary  stimulus. 
At  a  time  when  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct fell  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.1  percent 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974  and  the 
country  faces  a  depression,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  Imperative  that  It 
act  to  insure  continued  production  of 
agriculture  commodities  in  the  United 
States. 

Further,  the  committee  is  convinced 
that  prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  have  two  additional  important 
eflfects  on  our  Nation's  economy.  First, 


by  increasing  the  loan  rate  for  commodi- 
ties covered  in  this  bill,  the  committee 
is  making  it  easier  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  production  loans,  thus 
insuring  a  continued  flow  of  money  in 
our  economy.  In  1974  alone,  according 
to  Department  estimates,  the  agriculture 
community  borrowed  approximately 
$46.7  billion  in  production  loans.  For  a 
viable  economy,  these  producers  must 
continue  to  be  able  to  secure  these  loans. 
The  Members  must  realize  that  our 
farmer,  like  any  other  producer  in 
America,  must  mortgage  a  portion  of  his 
future  if  he  desires  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction and  thereby  his  profit.  H.R.  4296 
would  help  him  in  this  endeavor  by 
making  credit  easier  for  him  to  obtain. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Members  are 
aware  that  agriculture  export  sales  re- 
sulted in  a  flow  of  an  estimated  $21.5 
billion  into  this  country  from  foreign 
sources  in  1974.  This  helped  to  pay  for 
the  lion's  share  of  our  petroleum  imports 
in  that  same  period.  An  additional  $0.5 
billion  was  obtained  through  concession- 
al sales  of  our  agricultural  commodities 
to  needy  countries  abroad.  By  encourag- 
ing our  producers  to  maintain  produc- 
tion of  these  commodities.  H.R.  4296  will 
insure  that  the  United  States  maintain 
its  fair  share  of  the  world  market. 

Let  me  speak  frankly  to  an  Issue  that 
concerns  many  of  our  colleagues — U.S. 
food  aid  to  assist  the  starving  peoples  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  evidence  available 
to  our  committee  to  indicate  that  those 
nations  which  have  the  greatest  demand 
for  our  agricultural  commodities  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  In 
the  near  future. 

Thus,  if  this  Congress  adopts  a  policy 
advocating  continued  U.S.  leadership  in 
food  aid  programs,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
support  legislation  such  as  H.R.  4296  to 
encourage  continued  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recognize 
that  there  is  some  controversy  over  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  bill;  however,  we 
feel  that  it  is  good  legislation  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  want  to  assure  the  Members 
that  our  committee  carefully  and  judici- 
ously approached  this  issue  and  con- 
cluded that  an  emergency  situation  does 
exist  which  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
remedy  if  enacted  promptly  before  the 
completion  of  the  planting  season  for 
the  1975  crop  year. 

It  is  supported  by  13  major  farm  or- 
ganizations. It  has  the  conditional  sup- 
port of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW,  and  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

It  is  supported  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  as  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
program  adopted  to  both  stimulate  the 
economy  and  preserve  those  existing 
areas  of  relative  strength. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr 

POAGE ) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  Members  are  ofttimes  impatient 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
bringing  in  so  many  bills  so  consistently 
changing  support  prices.  Members  nat- 
urally  ask  why   we  cannot   arrive   at 


something  more  permanent.  Briefly,  we 
cannot  develop  permanent  figures;  first, 
because  our  colleagues  have  not  seen  fit 
to  let  us  tie  farm  prices  to  parity.  U  we 
could  relate  farm  prices  to  farm  buying 
power  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
change  the  law  so  frequently.  In  the 
second  place,  farm  prices  are  among  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  the  segments  of 
our  price  structure  and  they  are  con- 
stantly moving  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo. 
This  bill  seeks  to  establish  some  degree  of 
stability. 

Although  the  changes  in  the  price  of 
cotton  and  livestock  have  been  even  more 
severe,  my  subcommittee  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
All  of  these  grains  are  today  bringing 
only  about  two-thirds  of  what  they  did 
just  1  year  ago,  and  soybeans  are  bring- 
ing little  more  than  one-half  as  much  as 
they  did  last  simimer.  That  Is  a  greater 
loss  than  most  unemployed  workers  are 
suffering  between  the  wages  they  were 
earning  and  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  most  of  them  are  now 
receiving. 

Now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  bill  is  to  stabilize  some  of  those 
prices.  We  could  have  a  price  structure 
that  gave  the  farmer  $7  wheat  in  Janu- 
ary and  $3  wheat  In  May  and  $1  wheat  In 
July,  and  he  cquld  average  out  as  much 
as  $5  a  bushel  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
as  much  to  the  farmer  as  a  stable  price 
of  $3.50. 

Stability  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
farm  pricing,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
essentials  of  farm  production.  Few  In- 
dustries require  as  much  credit  as  agri- 
culture production.  What  we  are  trying 
to  get  here  is  some  stability  in  this  very 
unstable  market. 

Chairman  Foley  has  pointed  out  the 
various  figiu-es  by  which  we  have  sought 
to  stabilize  these  loans  and  target  prices. 
I  feel  that  Members  should  understand 
the  difference  between  the  "target" 
prices  and  the  "loan"  figures.  The  target 
price  does  not  fix  the  price  that  some- 
body has  to  pay  for  the  commodity.  The 
target  price  is  the  figure  at  which  we  feel 
we  can  get  adequate  production,  and  we 
attempt  to  say  that  In  the  case  of  wheat 
that  figure  should  be  approximately 
$3.10  and  In  the  case  of  com  it  Is  set  at 
$2.25,  with  all  other  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans In  proportion.  But  there  is  no  ef- 
fort to  fix  prices  this  high.  It  Is  the  loan 
figure  which  will  establish  the  market.  In 
effect  the  difference  between  the  target 
price— the  price  needed  to  get  full  pro- 
duction—and the  loan  figure— which 
will  establish  the  price— Is  a  direct  con- 
sumer subsidy.  Surely,  without  such  a 
subsidy  the  cost  to  consumers  should  be- 
gin to  rise  as  soon  as  wheat  drops  to 
$3.10— the  target  price.  Under  this  biU 
wheat  can  drop  to  $2.50  before  the  con- 
sumer would  be  affected— If  Indeed  the 
consumer  is  actually  affected  by  farm 
prices. 

We  provide  a  loan  figure  of  only  $2.50. 
That  means  wheat  would  have  to  drop  to 
$2.50  before  the  Government  begins  to 
offer  the  farmer  a  loan  and  before  It 
begins  to  affect  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  come  down  by 
at  least  $1.50  In  the  last  6  months.  How 
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much  has  bread  come  down?  The  Mem- 
bers were  told  last  spring  when  wheat 
was  going  up  that  it  was  going  to  take 
the  price  of  bread  up,  and  it  did.  But, 
since  it  has  gone  down,  how  many  Mem- 
bers have  observed  a  material  reduction 
In  the  price  of  bread?  Since  it  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  drop 
In  the  price  of  bread,  without  any  bene- 
fit to  the  consxuner,  should  it  not  be 
equally  clear  that  the  stabilization  of 
wheat  prices  will  not  of  itself  result  in  an 
Increase  in  prices  to  consumers? 

Now  let  us  follow  this  bin  just  a  Uttle 
further.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the 
grain  prices  in  this  bill  are  aU  well  below 
present  market  prices.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  seems  to  say,  and  I 
think  correctly  so,  that  we  will  need  more 
grain,  not  less.  The  only  way  I  know  of 
getting  more  is  to  assure  farmers  they 
will  not  suffer  the  kind  of  disaster  which 
has  befallen  the  cotton  farmer  and  the 
livestock  grower.  And  just  as  clearly  the 
grain  sections  of  this  bill  cannot  possi- 
bly cost  the  Government  1  dime  if  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  even  remotely  accurate. 

Nobody  can  figure  the  exact  individual 
cost  of  production.  This  cost  varies  from 
farm  to  farm.  The  committee  has  sought 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on  that  figure, 
and  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  pretty 
fair  level  of  compromise.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  who  feel  that  these 
grain  prices  and  milk  prices  should  be  a 
great  deal  higher.  Others  feel  that  some 
of  these  figures  are  too  high.  The  com- 
mittee sought  a  reasonable  compromise. 
The  figiu-es  are  not  all  those  which  I 
would  have  used  but  they  are  probably  as 
nearly  correct  as  anyone  could  present. 

Our  Committee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  recognized  that  cattle  prices  are 
at  desperately  low  levels.  We  Included  a 
provision  limiting  imports  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
expressed  opposition  on  the  grounds  that 
jurisdiction  over  that  matter  belonged  to 
their  committee.  Since  jurisdiction  does 
cleai-ly  fall  with  the  other  committee, 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  drop 
this  provision.  We  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  recognize  the 
pressing  need  for  hnmedlate  relief  and 
take  action  to  stop  these  unnecessary 
Imports. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  and  I  urge  you 
to  do  Ukewlse. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
farm  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
their  will  on  this  bUl— but  do  so  In  a 
way  that  will  result  in  something  that 
can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  benefit  of 
our  discussions  and  hearings  In  commit- 
tee on  this  biU  as  I  view  it. 

First,  let  me  say  that  America's  farm- 
ers have  worked  a  near  miracle  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  They  have  responded 
to  a  call  for  hicreased  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  and  foreign  consimip- 
tlon  by  Increashig  their  productivity  such 
^t  there  Is  an  abundance  of  food  in 
the  domestic  marketplace  and  our  for- 
eign exports  amounted  to  approximately 
$22biUioninl974. 


One  might  ask  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us  this  last  year  were  it  not  for 
the  farmer?  Our  balance  of  payments 
which  was  in  a  deficit  position  by  about 
$2  billion — our  imports  amount  to  $24 
billion — would  have  been  much  worse. 
So  while  the  productivity  of  our  indus- 
trial workers  has  been  declining,  expos- 
ing our  domestic  manufacturers  to  a  loss 
not  only  in  world  markets  but  an  in- 
ability to  compete  In  the  United  States 
with  imported  products  from  foreign 
countries,  our  farmers  have  permitted 
this  country  to  avoid  an  aggravated  in- 
ternational financial  crisis  by  virtually 
assuring  a  nearly  even  balance  of  pay- 
ments between  our  exports  and  imports. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmer's  financial  plight  while  he  has 
been  rescuing  the  country,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, from  an  even  more  exaggerated 
financial  plight  that  it  finds  Itself  in 
because  of  a  worldwide  recession  pre- 
cipitated by  the  energy  crisis.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  farmer  has  been 
placed  In  a  cost-price  squeeze  from  which 
only  congressional — a  bill  modified  some 
as  I  will  indicate  hereinafter — action  in 
the  way  of  legislative  relief  will  rescue 
them. 

The  type  of  bill  that  I  hope  we  can 
pass  on  this  fioor  is  one  that  wiU  be  en- 
acted into  law.  Certainly  an  increase  in 
target  prices  and  loan  levels  for  com  and 
wheat  and  the  establishment  of  a  loan 
level  for  soybeans  is  warranted.  Exactly 
where  these  prices  and  loan  levels  will  be 
set  by  this  Body  will  be  resolved  In  our 
debates.  I  can  support  the  prices  set  in 
the  bill  if  it  means  we  will  get  a  bill 
that  can  be  enacted  into  law. 

As  to  the  dairy  price  support  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  setting  the  price  of  milk 
at  85  percent  of  parity,  adjusted  quar- 
terly through  January  1, 1975. 1  strongly 
support  these  provisions,  because  I  be- 
lieve and  submit  to  you  that  the  dairy 
farmers  are  In  a  position  much  more  ad- 
verse than  other  farmers.  His  problem  Is 
compounded  and  he  cannot  cut  back  his 
production  of  milk  unless  he  sells  his 
cows.  He  is  generally  prevented  from  sell- 
ing his  cows  because  the  cattle  market 
has  declined  tremendously  in  recent 
months.  So  he  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dl- 
lenuna.  He  is  urged  to  produce  milk  at  a 
high  rate.  He  has  increased  his  produc- 
tivity to  about  the  maximum.  But,  with 
milk  parlors  and  equipment  that  is 
costly,  while  his  productivity  has  in- 
creased and  Is  great,  his  costs  of  produc- 
tion continue  to  go  up  and  can  only  be 
paid  through  a  reasonable  price  obtained 
for  his  product — milk.  It  Is  costly  and 
difficult  to  build  up  a  herd  of  cows.  Once 
herds  are  established  as  they  are  now, 
they  are  and  will  remain  an  important 
national  resource.  We  will  drive  dairy- 
men out  of  business  with  low  prices  for 
their  product — ^but  we  do  so  at  great 
hazard  to  our  national  diet  and  a  lack  of 
foodstuffs  for  foreign  sale  or  export  as 
foods  for  peace. 

Moreover,  and  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later,  while  wages  are  going 
up  constantly  for  the  middlemen  and 
retailers  of  milk  products,  the  milk 
producer  Is  looked  upon  as  the  one  to 
take  the  financial  "lumps"  for  the  entire 


economy.  I  say  let  us  be  fair,  let  us  in- 
sure a  reasonable  support  price  for  milk 
to  insure  an  abundance  of  dairy  products 
and  prevent  financial  calamity  hi  the 
dairy  farm  industry. 

As  to  the  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
for  cotton,  I  would  vote  for  and  support 
an  attempt  to  lower  them — and  if  they 
are  lowered,  I  beUeve  it  will  enhance  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Increasing  the  tar- 
get prices  and  loans  levels  for  cotton 
when  we  have  a  huge  Inventory  carry- 
over from  the  1974  crop  will  only  result 
in  the  Government  buying  and  storing 
cotton  as  was  done  so  unsuccessfuly  in 
prior  years.  This  can  only,  in  my  opinion, 
be  against  the  long-term  Interests  of  cot- 
ton farmers.  If  moderation  Is  not  ex- 
ercised in  this  bill  on  cotton  target  prices 
and  loan  levels.  Government  stocks 
which  are  bought  up  in  1975  will  hang 
over  the  market  for  years  to  come. 

Moreover,  unlike  food  stocks  which  the 
Government  may  hold,  fiber  stock  Is  not 
going  to  be  used  by  and  large  to  meet 
famines  and  other  natural  disasters. 

In  addition,  we  are  told  that  without 
the  rather  high  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  for  cotton  contained  in  this  bill, 
cotton  farmers  will  divert  acreage  to  soy- 
beans. Acreage  of  cotton  will  probably 
be  reduced  from  11  million  or  better  acres 
to  about  9.5  million  acres  with  a  reduced 
target  price  and  loan  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  planting  time  is  here 
for  farmers.  They  need  relief  and  they 
need  it  quickly  so  that  they  might  make 
their  plans.  I  urge  you  to  resist  any 
temptation  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  may 
give  you  an  issue  and  the  farmers  no 
relief  when  they  are  badly  in  need. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
relevant  portions  of  my  separate  views 
as  set  forth  In  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill: 

American  farmers  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  abundance  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of 
their  production.  Our  farmers  In  1974  not 
only  supplied  consumers  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber,  but  they  have — 
through  hard  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  approximately  $22  billion — nearly 
provided  us  with  a  balance  of  payments  to 
offset  the  nearly  $24  billion  In  Imports  of 
crude  oil  needed  to  meet  our  energy  crisis. 
The  high  productivity  of  our  nation's  farmers 
has  permitted  this  country  to  be  competitive 
In  world  markets  such  that  ovir  commodities 
were  readUy  saleable  despite  sizeable  dona- 
tions of  food  products  to  foreign  countries  in 
1974. 

The  United  States  farmers,  however,  are 
faced  with  a  cost-price  squeeze  (a  persistent 
problem  m  farming) ,  which  has  been  aggra- 
vated over  the  last  two  years  by  double-digit 
Inflation  combined  with  a  world-wide  reces- 
sion that  has  caused  sharp  reductions  in  re- 
cent months  In  the  prices  that  farmers  are 
receiving  for  their  products.  Farmers  are 
entitled  to  and  must  be  given  some  relief  In 
these  circumstances. 

H.R.  4296.  which  accompanies  this  report, 
has  been  generally  referred  to  as  emergency 
legislation.  I  am  concerned  that  Congress  not 
over-react  to  what  has  been  characterized  In 
hearing  testimony  and  the  press  as  an  emer- 
gency. While  the  situation  is  such  that  It 
warrants  quick  action,  the  action  must  be 
accompanied.  In  my  opinion,  by  sound  eco- 
nomic and  political  judgment  that  resxUts  in 
legislation  and  not  the  undesirable  conse- 
quences of  a  possible  Presidential  veto,  a 
political  Issue  for  some,  and  no  near-term 
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answer  or  solution  to  the  problems  of  either 
the  farmers,  the  consumers,  or  the  tax- 
payers. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  amendments 
in  this  bill,  anymore  than  the  Agriculture 
and  Ck)nsumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  should 
be  characterized  as  a  minimum  farm  Income 
guarantee  through  the  expedient  of  adjust- 
ment to  target  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  certain  commodities  and  the  provi- 
sion of  Increased  price  supports  for  milk. 
Such  thinking  and  such  a  rationale  for  this 
or  similar  farm  legislation  will  surely  hasten 
or  Insure  a  federally  "controlled"  farm  econ- 
omy. 

The  1973  Act,  and  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  bill  accompanying  this  report, 
provided  for  an  escalator  for  target  prices 
and  loan  levels  based  on  changes  in  "the  In- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates,"  and 
also  provided  that  any  Increase  was  to  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  changes  In  yields  per  acre.  It 
was  never  Intended,  in  my  opinion,  nor  does 
the  legislative  history  of  the  1973  enactment 
so  reflect,  that  farmers  should  be  guaranteed 
an  income  that  would  permit  them  to  recover 
the  costs  of  their  production.  Farmers,  by 
and  large,  are  an  Independent  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who  much  prefer  free  markets  to  sub- 
sidization, farm  controls  and  a  federal  gov- 
ernment seemingly  out  of  control  over  Its 
budget. 

Nonetheless,  farmers  are  entitled  to  some 
relief  in  an  economy  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  government  In  other 
areas  such  that  floors  are  placed  on  wages; 
that  large  government  deficits  result  In  in- 
creased  prices   for    manufactured    products 
that  farmers  purchase;  and  export  monitor- 
ing and  substantial  Imports  on  certain  farm 
products  (such  as  cheese  and  beef)  operate 
as  a  whlpsaw  on  differing  segments  of  the 
farm  economy  trying  to  make  a  profit  on 
their   operations.   The   relief   to   which    the 
farmers  are  entitled  to  help  them  meet  the 
financial  rljfks,  some  of  which  have  arisen 
because  of  governmental   action  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  Involved  In  the  produc- 
tion of  their  products  Is  largely  Judgemental 
and  must,  I  believe,  be  disassociated  from 
guaranteed  Income,  recovery  of  the  costs  of 
production,  etc.,  or  the  farmer  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  once  more  march  down 
the  road  to  subsidies,  set  asides,  and  a  loss 
of  our  world  markets.  Farmers  are.  In  my 
opinion,  more  favorably  disposed  to  reason- 
able loan  levels  that  will  permit  them  to  con- 
trol their  own  production  to  a  large  extent. 
The  figures  for  target  prices,  loan  levels 
and  support  prices  for  milk  as  contained  in 
HM.  4296,  as  amended,  are  the  Judgment  of 
the  majority  of  this  Committee  as  to  what 
the  farmer  should  receive.  It  does  not  agree 
with  the  Judgment  of  others  on  the  Conunlt- 
tee  who  claim  to  represent  primarily  con- 
sumer, as  opposed   to   farm.   Interests.   The 
Agriculture  Department  opposes  the  prices 
arrived  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee as  noted  in  correspondence  inserted  in 
the  main  part  of  this  Report.  This  opens 
speculation  that  even  though  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  were  to  agree  with  the  prices 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  President,  who  speaks  for  the  Execu- 
tive arm  of  the  government,  may  through  a 
balancing  of  the  Interests  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers  and  taxpayers  reach  different  Judg- 
ment, equally  valid  in  the  eyes  of  many,  as  to 
exactly  what  price  should  appear  In  the  bill. 
Thus,  unl3ss  the  votes  are  there  to  override 
such  a  position  by  the  President,  If,  as  and 
when  it  may  come,  we  will  have  passed  an 
issue  bill  and  the  farmers  for  whom  the  re- 
lief is  sought  will  not  have  averted  its  un- 
desirable consequences — no  bill  or  a  bill  en- 
acted too  late  in  the  growing  season  to  be  of 
optimum  assistance.  On  my  part,  I  believe 
and  want  a  bill  drafted  and  designed  to  In- 
sure enactment  at  an  early  date. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  BowEN) . 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  and  world  cotton  industry 
is  suffering  from  a  temporary  worldwide 
textile  recession,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
general  recession  that  Is  aflSlcting  this 
coimtry  and  many  others  in  the  world 
today.  The  cotton  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is,  however,  and  has  been  tradition- 
ally a  growing,  thriving  industry.  It  is 
flexible,  and  it  is  perfectly  capable  of 
adjusting  to  normal  shifts  in  the 
economy. 

World  production  has  steadily  gone  up, 
averaging  about  1  million  bales  a  year, 
increasing  production  to  a  high  of  some 
61'/^  million  bales,  which,  because  of  this 
recession,  has  temporarily  dropped  back 
to  about  59  million  bales  a  year.  The 
American  cotton  grower  is  reacting  by 
cutting  back  almost  30  percent  on  his 
cotton  planting  this  year. 

As  an  indication  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years.  In  that  period  of 
time  acreage  planted  to  cotton  has  gone 
down  from  some  18.8  million  to  12.5  mil- 
lion acres,  and  the  number  of  farmers 
has  been  cut  from  IVt  million  to  one- 
quarter  million  farmers  growing  cotton. 
It  is  a  streamlined  Industry,  and  I  hope 
that  no  one  will  assume  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  an  industry  that  is  trying  to  hold 
onto  any  kind  of  preferential  protection, 
because  that  Is  certainly  not  true  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  Nation.  It  is  a 
competitive  Industry,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly determined  that  It  will  stay  that 
way. 

However,  because  of  imusually  bad 
weather  and  harvest  last  year  and  conse- 
quent credit  problems  this  year  and  be- 
cause of  the  especially  high  costs  of 
production  facing  the  cotton  farmers  In 
this  country — It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
coming  crop  will  run  about  50  cents  a 
pound— and  the  act  of  1973  Is  not  de- 
signed to  make  adjustments  in  the  new, 
higher,  cost  of  production,  cotton  farmers 
In  this  country  In  large  nimibers  face 
real  disasters,  and  this  Congress  must 
do  something  to  provide  assistance  to 
them. 

The  levels  which  are  set  in  this  bill, 
both  the  loan  level  of  40  cents  and  the 
target  price  of  48  cents,  are  designed  to 
insure  credit  for  planting  crops  this 
year.  Insure  orderly  marketing  and  mini- 
mize the  cost  to  the  Government,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  consumer  the  best  possi- 
ble break. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  inflationary 
impact  In  this  legislation  on  cotton. 
Right  now  the  mills  of  this  country  are 
holding  cotton  In  storage  which  was 
purchased  at  considerably  higher  prices 
than  this,  cotton  which  was  purchased 
at  60  and  70  cents  a  pound.  In  terms  of 
cost,  if  the  mills  of  this  Nation  could 
buy  Its  cotton  which  Is  to  be  produced 
in  this  country  at  40  cents,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  bargains  in  this  cen- 
tury. That  level  Is,  of  course,  well  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  are  going  to  grow 
cotton  for  the  Government  loan  at  the 
unusually  low  level  of  the  40-cent  loan 
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rate,  simply  because  they  cannot  make 
money  at  that  level.  I  do  not  think  any. 
body  in  the  country  can  really  make 
money  growing  cotton  at  that  level. 

This  bill  is  not  giving  preferential 
treatment  to  cottongrowers,  I  want  to 
assure  the  Members  of  that.  I  think 
some  people  may  feel  that  it  does  give 
preferential  treatment,  but  it  does  not. 
It  may  have  been  true  historically  on 
some  occasions  in  the  past,  but  it  is  not 
true  today. 

For  example,  in  this  biU,  in  relation- 
ship to  parity,  the  target  price  In  this 
bill  runs  about  64  percent  of  parity, 
whereas  wheat  Is  about  70  percent  of 
parity  and  com  Is  79  percent  of  parity. 
In  terms  of  cost  of  production,  the 
target  price  for  cotton  Is  at  96  percent, 
wheat  Is  103  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  com  Is  112  percent.  The 
cotton  target  price  Itself  has  increased 
from  the  1973  Farm  Act  only  21  percent, 
while  at  the  same  time  wheat  Is  up  34 
percent  and  com  38.6  percent. 

The  maximum  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
cotton  in  this  bill  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  wheat  and  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  com.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  Members  will  see  that  cotton  ii3  really 
receiving  the  least  favorable  treatment  of 
any  commodity  in  this  bill.  Also,  there 
is  certainly  nothing  In  here  to  provide 
any  kind  of  Incentive  for  excessive  pro- 
duction, and  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
point  out  In  the  course  of  debate  that 
stocks  in  this  country  and  abroad  are 
such  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
normal  level  of  carryover  to  insure  con- 
tinued exports  and  adequate  protection 
against  an  upturn  in  demand,  which 
without  sufficient  carryover  would  send 
prices  back  up  to  the  ceiling  again. 

Incidentally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  food  value  of  cottonseed  is  some- 
thing often  overlooked.  Ten  percent  of 
the  edible  oil  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced from  cottonseed.  It  is  almost  one- 
half  as  much  as  is  produced  from  soy- 
beans from  1  acre  of  production.  Six  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  supply  of  protein 
comes  from  cottonseed,  and  you  get  three 
to  six  times  the  amoimt  of  protein  out 
of  cottonseed  as  he  does  from  grains  on 
an  acre,  and  you  get  about  eight  times  as 
much  protein  as  you  do  from  cattle  pro- 
duction on  that  acre. 

There  is  even  now  a  very  active  cotton- 
seed flour  mill  at  work  In  this  country 
producing  and  selling  It  for  high  protein 
supplements  to  bread,  cakes,  pastries, 
and  meat  products 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 
Mr.  BOWEN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  support  this  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  as  well  as  of  the  American 
economy  and  a  rapid  recovery  from  the 
recession  which  grips  tills  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, H.R.  4296  contains  In  It  a  provision 
for  Increased  price  supports  for  those 
farmers  engaged  In  the  production  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  a  provision  that 
was  overwhelinlngly  approved  just  4 
short  months  ago  by  this  distinguished 
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body.  Then,  as  now,  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  great  due  to  the  imprece- 
dented  high  prices  that  the  fanner  must 
pay  for  his  production  and  the  low  rate 
of  return  that  he  is  receiving  for  his 
product. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  debate  on  the 
rules  regarding  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  situation  has  not  got- 
ten any  better  since  hearings  on  this 
subject  were  held  in  September  and 
October  of  last  year.  If  any  change  can 
be  shown  for  developments  In  the  dairy 
industry  over  the  past  several  months,  it 
is  surely  evident  that  the  situation  on 
this  country's  dairy  farms  has  gotten 
worse,  not  better.  When  an  alarm  for  a 
fire  rings  in  the  stationhouse  of  a  fire 
department,  they  do  not  wait  for  it  to 
ring  twice  and  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars  to  duplicate 
the  effort  to  gain  Information  that  we 
already  have. 

Price  indexes  of  goods  purchased  by 
the  farmer  for  use  In  the  operation  of 
his  farm  have  risen  substantially  over 
the  past  3  years  and  show  no  indication 
that  such  Increases  will  slow  down  in  the 
future.  In  fact,  USDA  in  its  annual 
Agriculture  Outiook  says  that  the  dairy 
farmer  is  In  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze 
and  further  paints  a  cloudy  and  uncer- 
tain picture  as  to  what  that  farmer  can 
look  forward  to  for  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Based  on  the  years  1910  through  1914, 
the  increases  in  the  price  indexes  of 
goods  and  services  required  by  the  farm- 
er have  risen  600  percent,  and  200  per- 
cent in  the  past  3  years.  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year,  that  index  stood  at  545; 
this  past  February,  it  rose  to  615,  an  In- 
crease of  70  points  in  less  than  12 
months. 

During  the  same  period,  the  dairy  In- 
dustry lost  about  20,000  of  Its  producers, 
a  trend  that  caimot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue if  this  Nation  Is  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  dairy  products  for  its 
people. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
deed did  raise  the  support  prices  of  milk 
in  January,  but  the  dairy  farmers  have 
not  received  the  announced  price  sup- 
port of  $7.24  per  hundredweight  since 
that  increase  was  announced.  Last 
month,  he  received  $6.98  per  hundred- 
weight, a  fuU  26  cents  below  the  support 
level.  That  figure  represents  only  75.7 
percent  of  parity. 

Now,  the  Department  has  presented 
some  figures  that  are  both  misleading 
and  being  used  In  the  wrong  context. 
Opponents  of  this  legislation  will  tell  you 
that  If  this  bill  Is  passed  today,  the  price 
of  milk  will  rise  next  week  by  8  cents 
per  gallon.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Let  us  use  our  heads  for 
a  moment  and  take  a  look  at  what  nor- 
mal market  forces  will  do  to  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese. 

In  the  absence  of  action  by  this  body, 
^iry  economists  can  effectively  predict 
that  milk  will  rise  6.1  cents  per  gaUon, 
Dutter  will  rise  11.8  cents  per  pound,  and 
cheese  will  rise  12.6  cents  per  pound  by 
^  end  of  this  year.  Returning  to  the 
secretary's  projections  then,  it  will  show 
that  the  results  of  this  bill  will  cause 
a  net  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  of 


1.9  cents  per  gallon,  in  cheese  a  2.2- 
cent  increase,  and  In  butter  a  2. 5 -cent 
increase.  And,  remember  that  those  are 
only  projections.  Under  the  last  increase 
in  the  dairy  price  supports,  milk  actually 
went  down  in  price  to  the  consumer  ac- 
cording to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

According  to  my  research,  milk  has 
gone  down  In  price  to  the  consumer  any- 
where from  5  to  7  cents  per  gallon — and 
the  reason?  The  parity  prices  also  are 
tied  to  the  costs  of  other  commodities 
used  In  the  production  by  the  dairy 
farmer  such  as  feed  grains  which  have 
decreased  in  price  during  recent  months. 
It  is  impossible  to  project  what  could 
happen  to  the  dairy  Industry  If  this  bill 
fails  to  gain  approval  of  this  body,  but 
we  can  take  a  look  at  the  historical  de- 
velopments In  the  Industry  when  similar 
occurrences  have  surfaced.  During  1973 
and  1974,  when  milk/feed  ratios  fell  to 
levels  that  are  being  projected  for  the 
next  year,  the  American  dairy  industry 
sUd  into  one  of  the  most  severe  de- 
clines ever.  Are  we  prepared  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  the  American  people  if 
that  is  allowed  to  occur  again? 

I  am  not.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
have  attempted  to  pit  the  consumer 
against  the  farmer.  I  am  one  Congress- 
man who  represents  both  of  those  sectors 
of  the  economy.  We  must  have  farming 
in  order  for  those  living  in  the  cities  to 
eat,  survive,  and  work  at  other  jobs  of 
importance.  Some  of  my  colleagues  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  all  must 
have  a  decent  living  and  a  decent  income. 
In  this  time  of  recession  and  Inflation, 
when  unemployment  In  our  cities  Is 
rampant,  it  Is  not  the  time  to  ignore 
the  farmers  while  offering  various  forms 
of  assistance  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  For  the  long-term  effect  of  re- 
ducing Inflation,  we  must  have  him  stay 
In  business  and  be  able  to  continue  his 
production.  For  the  trend  of  huge  num- 
bers of  dairy  farmers  to  sell  out  or  go 
broke  to  continue  would  invite  a  disaster 
in  the  farm  industry,  and  the  resulting 
scarcity  would  give  our  consumers  a  new 
calamity  with  which  to  cope. 

And,  let  me  assure  you,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, neither  farmers  nor  business- 
men will  continue  to  produce  without  at 
least  covering  his  own  cost  of  production 
and  not  many  would  continue  to  work 
long  7-day  weeks,  in  good  weather  and 
bad,  to  produce  milk  without  making 
some  proflt. 

I  Implore  you  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  and  all  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  it  for  a  con- 
tinued strong  and  viable  farm  industry, 
and  for  more  stable  prices  in  the  con- 
sumer market.  Let  us  take  action  now  to 
again  gain  some  control  over  the  com- 
modity markets  and  prevent  another 
huge  wave  of  inflation  from  befalling 
this  Nation's  food  markets  a  year  or  two 
down  the  road  when,  hopefully,  we  will 
have  regained  economic  stability. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express 


my  concem  today  about  the  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  the  make  allowance  problem 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  Report 
on  Emergency  Agriculture  Price  Support 
Legislation,  H.R.  4296. 

It  Is  my  Intention,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Intention  of  members  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee,  that  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  bill  Insure  85 -percent 
price  support  of  milk  to  the  farmer.  It  Is 
the  last  phrase  I  wish  to  emphasize — to 
the  farmer. 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  USDA's 
failure  to  adjust  make  allowances  of 
milk  processors  adequately,  price  sup- 
port payments  are  being  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  farmers  and  used  to  cover 
Increased  processor  costs. 

The  make  allowance,  if  adjusted 
properly,  could  raise  milk  prices  by  as 
much  as  26  cents  per  hundredweight 
without  raising  the  price  support  level 
a  cent.  The  increased  prices  due  to  infla- 
tion of  processor's  costs  lately  require 
that  the  make  allowance  problem  be 
fully  understood. 

The  Federal  Government  supports 
farm  milk  prices  by  standing  ready  to 
purchase  cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  at  price  levels  USDA  believes  will 
return  the  aimounced  farm  price  to 
dairymen  for  their  milk.  If  the  Govem- 
ment  is  prepared  to  make  these  purchases 
at  a  certain  price,  the  daln^  processing 
plant — assured  a  market— can  pay  a  cer- 
tain price  for  the  milk  it  needs  to  make 
those  products. 

On  January  3,  when  the  new  support 
level  of  $7.24  became  effective,  USDA  also 
announced  new  CCC  purchase  prices  for 
fcheddar  cheese,  77.25  per  pound;  nonfat 
jdry  milk,  60.60  cents,  and  butter,  69.50 
[cents.  These  purchase  prices  are  cal- 
,culated  by  taking  into  accoimt  the  sup- 
jport  price,  processing  costs  and  the 
{yield — pounds  of  each  product  manu- 
(factured  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 
;  I  urge  you  to  take  a  look  at  cheese  to 
see  how  the  system  works.  One  himdred 
pounds  of  average  test  milk  will  yield 
about  10.1  pounds  of  cheese  and  a  small 
amount  of  whey  fat  and  other  whey 
solids.  The  10.1  pounds  of  cheese  at  the 
purchase  price  of  77.25  cents  Is  worth 
$7.80.  At  the  time  of  the  calculations,  the 
whey  fat  and  other  whey  solids  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  had  a  market  value  of 
about  31  cents.  Therefore,  the  total  re- 
tum  a  plant  could  expect  from  100 
pounds  of  milk  it  manufactured  into 
cheese  was  $8.11.  The  difference  between 
$8.11  and  $7.24 — 87  cents— Is  frequentiy 
called  a  "make  allowance"  or  "processing 
allowance."  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture oflacially  refers  to  this  difference  as 
a  "processing  margin." 

This  87  cents,  included  In  the  purchase 
price  formula,  is  meant  to  cover  the  costs 
of  converting  100  pounds  of  milk  into 
cheese.  The  87-cent  level  was  set  March 
'1,  1973,  and  has  been  77  cents  for  several 
I  years  prior  to  that.  It  is  included  to  cover 
ilabor  costs,  fuel,  packaging,  and  related 
[costs  of  operating  a  cheese  plant  and 
producing   product.   Unfortunately,   in- 
flation has  taken  a  toll  at  the  processing 
level,  just  as  it  has  raised  havoc  with 
milk  production  costs  on  your  farm. 
Eighty-seven  cents  simply  doesn't  pay 
the  bills  for  most  plants  anymore. 
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Similar  calculations  are  used  to  de- 
tennine  the  purchase  prices  for  butter 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  which  come  from 
the  same  100  pounds  of  milk.  These  cal- 
culations are  based  on  a  yield  of  4.48 
pounds  of  butter  and  8.13  poimds  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
and  allow  for  a  "processing  margin"  of 
72  cents. 

What  happened  to  $7.24  per  hundred- 
weight? It  is  a  national  average  price, 
processing  costs  have  increased,  and 
butterfat  content  varies.  This  all  adds  up 
to — or  subtracts  down  to — less  than  $7.24 
for  dairy  farmers  when  wholesale  dairj' 
product  prices  are  at  the  current  pur- 
chase price  levels. 

It  is  not  enough  to  generally  support 
the  price  of  milk.  The  price  of  milk  must 
be  supported  effectively  to  the  farmer. 
That  is  the  Intent  of  my  efforts  here; 
that  is  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee;  that  is 
the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  expect  a  concurrent  commit- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  from  the  Secretary-  to  insure 
such  price  support  to  the  farmer. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday. 
Congressman  Berkley  Bedell,  several 
staff  people,  and  I  went  to  USDA  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  responsible  people  their 
projected  costs  of  the  bill  to  consumers. 
The  result  of  our  meeting  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  costs  reported  by  USDA 
were  inflated  and  unrealistic. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelitjs)  . 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  representing  the 
world's  largest  wheat-producing  area.  I 
appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  H.R.  4296,  emergency  food  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  emphasize  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  we  are  truly  in  an  emer- 
gency situation.  Last  weekend  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  with  over  1,000 
farmers  in  my  district  in  several  separate 
meetings.  I  would  like  for  my  colleagues 
to  realize  and  imderstand  the  man  whose 
job  it  is  to  feed  America  and  to  help  feed 
a  troubled  and  hungry  world  is  more 
concerned  and  more  frustrated  today 
than  at  any  time  since  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  representing  him  in  this 
Congress. 

Farmers  in  western  Kansas  today  are 
planning  on  plowing  up  wheat  and  in 
reviewing  their  scratch  sheet  costs  and 
production  plans  over  the  past  months 
one  can  readily  see  they  really  have  no 
alternative  but  to  take  matters  In  their 
own  hands. 

In  visiting  with  farmers  this  past 
weekend,  I  made  the  comment  it  was 
time  for  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  "get  off  the  dime"  and  determine 
the  future  of  American  farm  policy.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  to- 
day is  the  day  we  can  get  to  the  business 
of  doing  just  that. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consimier  and  to  citizens 
throughout  the  world  that  we  enact  tar- 
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get  price  legislation  that  will  give  the 
farmer  assurance  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  financing 
the  Government's  call  for  full  produc- 
tion. 

I  think  it  equally  important  for  the 
President  and  this  administration  to  ac- 
tively renew  a  policy  of  a  strong  and 
expanded  export  program  and  to  end 
Government  manipulation  of  farm  ex- 
ports. The  administration  should  go  on 
record  and  let  the  farmer  know  it  sup- 
ports an  aggressive  farm  export  program 
free  from  Government  interference.  The 
alternative  is  a  return  to  Government- 
controlled  agriculture.  I  do  not  believe 
the  farmer,  the  consumer,  or  the  tax- 
payer wants  to  go  down  that  road  again. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  my  colleagues  just  what  the  farm- 
er has  been  telling  my  office  for  the  past 
few  months  in  a  record  amount  of  mail 
and  number  of  telephone  calls.  We  have 
witnessed  a  disastrous  drop  in  farm  prices 
in  the  last  4  months. 

Kansas  City  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
futures  in  March  closed  at  $3.70  a  bushel 
Monday.  That  is  down  from  a  season 
high  of  $5.43  a  bushel  and  represents  a 
drop  of  30  percent.  Chicago  com  futures 
closed  at  $2.91  a  bushel  Monday  or  down 
about  30  percent  from  the  season's  high 
of  $4.09  a  bushel.  There  have  been 
greater  declines  in  the  price  of  cotton 
and  soybeans. 

Let  me  emphasize  those  prices  are  not 
what  the  farmer  out  in  the  coimtry  re- 
ceives. The  farmer's  price  is  considera- 
bly less  due  to  transportation,  handling, 
and  storage  costs.  Today,  the  market 
price  for  wheat  in  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  is 
about  $3.22.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
the  entire  American  economy  that  has 
seen  his  production  costs  go  up  about 
100  percent  and  the  price  of  what  he 
sells  go  down  30  percent  just  before  tax 
time  and  during  this  time  of  inflation 
and  recession.  I  realize  getting  into  the 
comparison  business  is  sometimes  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges  but  I 
wonder  what  the  mood  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  if  we  woke  this  morning  to 
find  our  annual  salary  adjusted  to 
$29,750  or  a  30  percent  drop. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  has  been 
skyrocketing  production  costs.  Since  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  was  signed  into  law  August  10. 
1973,  the  farmers'  production  costs  have 
increased  In  some  cases  up  to  100  per- 
cent. I  have  lost  track  of  the  nimiber  of 
telephone  calls  we  have  received  asking 
if  Members  of  this  body  are  aware 
of  the  cost  of  farm  equipment,  fertilizer, 
fuel,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Items  the 
farmer  must  have  to  stay  in  business. 

Yet,  this  legislation  has  established  a 
target  price  for  wheat  that  is  increased 
only  50  percent  and  for  com  63  percent. 
In  other  words,  these  levels  reflect  rela- 
tively the  same  support  levels  that  the 
Congress  approved  in  the  1973  act  bv  a 
vote  of  252  to  151. 

What  Is  important  for  consumers  to 
realize  is  that  the  recent  grain  market 
collapse  has  prompted  farmers  to  dra- 
matically cut  back  their  planting  inten- 
tions for  all  major  crops  from   their 


planting  Intentions  of  just  2  months  ago 
I  should  emphasize  that  winter  wheat 
acreage  was  planted  last  fall  and  was 
not  affected  by  the  survey  although  there 
has  been  growing  support  for  using  wheat 
production  for  grazing  or  hay  or  totally 
abandoning  a  percentage  of  planted 
acreage  due  to  the  decline  in  market 
prices.  Spring  wheat  acreage  was  down 
5  percent  from  the  January  1  plantine 
intentions. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  reductions  and 
to  prevent  today's  food  price  problems 
from  becoming  tomorrow's  food  short- 
age problems. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  fann- 
er's current  dilemna  that  I  feel  should 
be  discussed.  The  farmer  is  also  most 
frustrated  by  recent  export  policy  for 
farm  products.  After  calling  for  all  out 
production  last  fall  at  planting  time 
wheat  farmers  feel  betrayed  by  Wash- 
ington and  their  Government.  This  ad- 
ministration, faced  with  rising  pressure 
from  this  Congress  for  complete  export 
controls,  imposed  export  monitoring 
regulations,  asked  certain  governments 
to  defer  purchases  and  waited  until  the 
market  collapsed  to  terminate  interven- 
tion in  the  export  market. 

I  remember  well  telling  my  colleagues 
last  summer  that  we  use  only  30  percent 
of  our  armual  wheat  crop  here  at  home 
and  that  we  must  export  significant  por- 
tions of  our  wheat  carryover  or  we  would 
be  right  back  Into  the  business  of  gov- 
emment  surpluses.  An  aggressive  farm 
export  program  improves  farm  prices, 
help  the  economy,  insures  the  consumer 
increased  food  production  and  helps  pay 
for  the  cost  of  imported  oil.  We  are  not 
going  to  run  out  of  wheat  with  an  ag- 
gressive export  program.  We  are  in  far 
more  danger  of  experiencing  higher  food 
prices  and  permanently  damaging  our 
capacity  to  produce  without  an  aggres- 
farm  export  program. 

I  again  want  to  stress  the  fact  this  bill 
will  be  of  benefit  to  our  entire  economy. 
The  farm  price  declines  we  are  experi- 
encing not  only  directly  affects  the  farm- 
er but  indirectly  the  pocketbook  of  the 
manufacturer  of  farm  machinery,  the 
small  businessman  in  our  rural  areas  and 
the  workingman.  The  farmer  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  consumer  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Each  year,  the  farmer  purchases 
over  $5.2  billion  in  new  farm  tractors, 
machinery,  farm  vehicles,  and  equip- 
ment. One  out  of  every  five  jobs  in  our 
entire  economy  is  related  to  agriculture. 
These  kinds  of  facts  put  into  perspective 
the  working  man's  stake  in  the  successful 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  stress  too  that  the  grain  sup- 
port levels  in  this  legislation  are  below 
the  cost  of  production  and  below  current 
market  prices.  The  farmer  will  not  be  in 
the  business  of  producing  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  bill.  However, 
the  support  levels  are  at  least  realistic 
from  the  standpoint  of  giving  farmers 
some  protection  and  will  encourage  farm- 
ers to  produce  at  optimum  levels  in  line 
with  the  humanitarian  need  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Most  Important,  these  sup- 
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port  levels  will  also  help  make  credit 
available  for  the  farmer  to  purchase  the 
costly  items  necessary  to  achieve  this 
level  of  production. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  discuss  these 
support  levels  in  light  of  the  misinfor- 
mation regarding  the  alleged  consumer 
cost  that  this  bill  will  involve.  Let  me  say 
from  the  outset  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
computer  in  apy  bank  in  New  York  City 
that  has  produced  1  bushel  of  wheat  or 
one  item  of  food  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  recent  report  from  the  Sub- 
sidiary of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
claiming  that  this  bill  could  result  in  a 
total  cost  to  the  consumer  of  $4  billion 
was  simply  not  correct.  I  am  pleased  these 
assumptions  have  now  been  withdrawn. 

As  an  aside,  I  would  point  out  that 
farmers  in  my  district  are  tired  of  al- 
leged financial  experts  and  government 
bureaucrats  dictating  farm  prices  and 
farm  policy.  I  submit  the  coalition  of  13 
major  farm  organizations  supporting  this 
legislation  knows  more  about  farm  pro- 
duction than  a  New  York  computer.  The 
farmers  these  organizations  represent  will 
produce  and  this  bill  will,  in  part,  help 
assure  the  farmer  he  will  be  able  to  stay 
in  business  so  that  he  can  produce.  That, 
to  me  is  not  a  cost,  it  is  an  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  invest  in  the  future  of 
food  and  fiber  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  SuLLrvAN). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  or  not  this  bill  passes.  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  Members  to  know 
some  of  the  background  of  the  farm 
economy's  vicious  cost-price  squeeze 
which  this  bill  is  supposed  to  help 
ameliorate.  If  it  all  sounds  familiar,  it 
may  be  because  a  number  of  us  tried  to 
stress  these  facts  during  the  debate  23 
months  ago  when  the  House  was  con- 
sidering the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

I  urge  some  of  my  good  friends  from 
the  agricultural  areas  to  go  back  to  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  16.  1973, 
and  read  some  of  that  debate.  And  they 
should  note  particularly  how  they  voted 
then  on  the  price  control  and — I  stress 
this— the  cost  control  features  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  to  roll  back  all  prices, 
including  agricultural  prices,  rents,  and 
interest  rates  to  the  levels  prevailing 
January  11.  1973.  January  11,  1973,  was 
the  date  of  the  start  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's disastrous  phase  in  price  de- 
control program.  That  is  when  the  worst 
of  our  inflation  was  ignited  and  took  off 
like  a  roman  candle. 

FABM  PRICES  SOARED COSTS  FOLLOWED 

By  April  of  1973,  farm  prices  were  well 
above  January  levels  and  commodity  fu- 
tures quotations  indicated  a  real  bonanza 
was  in  the  offing  for  the  farmer,  while 
consumers  throughout  the  coimtry  were 
ah-eady  suffering  a  substantial  loss  in  real 
income  and  buying  power  which  would 
get  much  worse,  and  wages  were  being 
held  under  tight  controls. 

What  the  spokesmen  for  many  of  the 
farm  groups  did  not  see,  or  apparently 


did  not  want  to  see  in  April  1973,  was  that 
the  costs  of  agricultural  production  would 
also  go  up  sharply  in  the  absence  of  any 
real  restraints  on  prices ;  and  these  costs 
would  probably  stay  high  or  go  even 
higher  when  the  inevitable  turndown 
occurred  in  agricultural  prices.  And  that 
is  just  what  happened. 

Raw  agricultural  prices  had  never  been 
placed  under  price  control  by  the  Nixon 
administration  during  the  period  price 
and  wage  controls  were  in  effect.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee  in 
1973  would  have  placed  ceilings  on  all 
prices,  including  those  in  the  agricul- 
tural segment.  And  this  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  virtually  all  of  the  farm  groups, 
and  by  Members  here  who  reflected 
farmer  sentiment. 

As  a  result  of  a  coalition  of  nearly  all 
Republicans  and  of  many  Democrats 
from  farm  areas,  the  House  on  April  16, 
1973,  killed  the  Banking  Committee  roll- 
back bill  £ind  passed  instead  a  simple 
extension  for  1  year  of  the  price  and 
wage  control  law  then  in  effect  which 
the  Nixon  administration  had  adminis- 
tered so  badly  after  January  10,  1973. 

As  I  said  on  April  16,  1973,  after  the 
House  defeated  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  in  order  to  make  the  Republican 
substitute  for  a  simple  extension  in  order, 
it  looked  as  though  a  majority  of  the 
House  Members  were  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  Nixon  administration  was  ad- 
ministering price  and  wage  controls  and 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  rising 
price  levels  and  the  tightly  controlled 
wage  policy. 

EXCERPT  FROM   1973  DEBATE  ON  PRICE  CONTROLS 

And  then  I  added  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
For  years  the  urban  Members  of  this  House 
have  supported  legislation  to  provide  the 
farmer  with  what  amounts  to  a  minimum 
wage — floors  on  agricultural  prices — so  that 
the  farmer  could  obtain  a  reasonable  return 
for  his  products.  These  floors  raised  consumer 
prices  somewhat,  but  the  price  supports  have 
helped  to  assure  an  abundance  of  agricul- 
tural production,  by  assuring  the  farmer 
that  his  surplus  output  would  not  ruin  him. 
We  used  those  surpluses  to  feed  the  hungry 
all  over  the  world.  We  passed  a  food  stamp 
program  to  make  sure  the  needy  in  this 
country  could  also  share  In  that  agricultural 
abundance.  Most  of  the  Members  know  that 
the  only  way  we  were  able  to  get  a  food 
stamp  program  enacted  was  as  part  of  a 
package  to  help  the  farmer. 

But  from  what  we  have  seen  during  the 
past  week  or  so.  In  connection  with  this 
legislation  to  stop  Inflation,  the  farmer  ap- 
parently does  not  want  or  need  our  help  any 
more,  and  does  not  want  to  help  us  stop  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  food.  The  consumers 
of  this  country  paid  taxes  for  two  generations 
to  help  the  farmer  derive  a  better  Income 
than  he  could  have  obtained  from  market 
forces  alone.  Apparently,  the  agricultural 
commimlty  thinks  that  the  mlllenlum  has 
now  arrived.  Cattle  prices  have  Jumped  over 
the  moon;  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  are  up 
In  the  stratosphere;  and  the  spokesmen  for 
the  farmers  tell  us  that  only  now — for  the 
first  time — are  agricultural  prices  "Just 
right" — Jiist  where  they  should  be. 

And  so  they  want  to  keep  them  there — 
without  any  Interference  by  price  control. 
President  Nixon  has  exempted  agricultural 
prices  from  any  controls  at  all.  In  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  trying  to  bring  them  under 
control.  If  we  fall,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
remember  this  debate  when  the  Inevitable 


wage  Increases  begin  to  pile  up  this  siun- 
mer.  And  I  hope  they  wlU  remember  It,  too, 
when  the  inevitable  downturn  In  farm  prices 
occurs  In  the  next  recession. 

COSTS  UP   NOW   BUT  FARM   PRICES  FALL 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  tried  to  bring  out 
in  the  debate  on  April  16,  1973,  letting 
agricultural  prices  nm  rampant  would, 
in  the  long  nm,  be  a  devastating  dis- 
service to  the  farmer,  because  his  costs 
would  soon  follow  his  prices  upward  but 
would  not  follow  them  downward  when 
they  started  to  fall.  And  that  is  the  sit- 
uation today,  2  years  later,  and  we 
are  being  asked  to  bail  out  the  suffering 
farmer. 

If  Congress  does  so,  out  of  a  sense  of 
concern  for  the  farmer's  ability  to  re- 
main in  business,  then  there  must  be  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
speak  for  the  farmers  that  the  agricul- 
tural price  inflation  which  so  seriously 
damages  the  consumer's  food  busdng 
power  is  in  the  long  run  a  disaster  for 
the  farmer,  too,  and  that  in  those  cir- 
cumstances when  we  must  control  prices, 
we  must  control  all  prices  which  con- 
tribute to  infiation,  including  farm 
prices,  along  with  interest  rates,  rents 
and  other  inflationary  costs.  Had  we 
prevented  the  inflation  which  was  gen- 
erated by  phase  in  after  January  11, 
1973,  the  farmer's  costs  of  production 
would  have  been  effectively  held  in  con- 
trol, too.  And  the  farmer  wouldn't  be 
in  here  today  begging  for  higher  price 
supports  as  relief  from  his  high  costs. 

MOST  FARM  GROUPS  TRIED  TO  BLOCK  FOOD 
STAMP  BILL 

I  have  throughout  my  career  in  Con- 
gress voted  to  help  the  farmer  meet  the 
unpredictable  and  devastating  boom- 
and-bust  factors  which  lead  to  farm 
bankruptcy.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  the 
food  stamp  program  can  be  attributed 
to  a  large  extent  to  my  desire  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House  in  1954  from 
a  completely  urban  district  to  support 
Democratic  Party  farm  policy  involving 
farm  price  supports. 

Under  that  program,  surpluses  were 
building  up  in  enormous  volume  that  it 
cost  then  about  $1  million  a  day  just  to 
store  the  commodities,  yet  we  had  wide- 
spread malnutrition  among  the  poor  and 
needy  in  our  recession-hit  cities.  I  felt 
than  an  effective  method  of  distributing 
some  of  that  surplus  food  to  the  poor 
through  the  grocery  stores  would  not  only 
be  a  humanitarian  use  of  our  food  abun- 
dance but  would  expand  markets  for 
farm  commodities,  and  thus  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  expensive  costs  of  proc- 
essing and  storing  surplus  food  in  dried 
and  powdered  form  in  Government  ware- 
houses. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  the 
farm  groups— not  all.  because  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  the  Grange  fa- 
vored the  food  stamp  plan,  but  most 
farm  groups — opposed  the  whole  idea. 
The  dairy  industry,  which  comes  in  to- 
day hat  in  hand  for  this  bill,  was  one 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  food 
stamp  legislation.  It  feared  that  if  the 
needy  consumer  had  a  choice  of  buying 
his  or  her  own  food  at  the  grocery  stores 
under  a  food  stamp  program,  the  con- 
sumer might  buy  margarine  instead  of 
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butter,  whereas  butter  was  being 
bought  up  by  the  Government  in  vast 
quantities  and  was  being  given  away  to 
anyone  who  stood  in  line  for  a  free  pound 
of  butter. 

It  is  hard  to  erase  some  of  these  rec- 
ollections from  one's  mind  when  we  take 
up  a  bill  like  this  to  bail  out  the  farmer, 
especially  with  the  farmers  now  saying 
they  will  reduce  their  planting  by  some 
10  to  20  percent  and  not  attempt  to  get 
full  production  on  their  farms.  Before 
voting  for  this  bill  I  want  some  answers 
as  to  what  the  farmers  really  want — 
when  prices  for  their  crops  are  high  they 
say  "Let  us  alone."  But  when  these  prices 
drop — they  ask  the  Government  to  bail 
them  out.  What  is  the  answer?  What 
does  the  farmer  want?  I  hope  this  debate 
will  tell  us  who  represent  the  urban  areas 
of  this  country,  what  the  real  facts  are. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  iMr.  Thone;  . 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HM.  4296  and  am  convinced  that 
its  prompt  enactment  will  be  beneficial 
to  American  agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
economy  generally  and  most  certainly  to 
the  direct  long-range  interests  of  all  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  Secretary 
Butz  when  he  says  that  our  farm  pro- 
gram should  provide  "maximum  produc- 
tion with  protection."  I  do  not,  however, 
feel  that  the  existing  act  provides  enough 
protection  to  insure  the  production 
necessary  to  meet  domestic  needs,  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  also  provide  enough 
commodities  to  maintain  the  UjS.  posi- 
tion in  the  world  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  biU  reported  by  the  committee 
will  increase  this  protection  given  our 
farming  commiml^  without  unneces- 
sarily exposing  the  Treasury  to  massive 
support  payments  or  the  American  con- 
sumer to  increased  costs. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  world  food 
shortage  and  that  markets  exist  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  this 
country.  Some,  including  members  of  the 
committee  and  leading  editorial  writers, 
have  urged  that  we  make  every  effort  to 
help  those  people  starving  in  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  Fortu- 
nately, those  writers  recognize  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  in- 
tensive farm  management.  This,  however, 
will  increase  the  cost  of  production  of 
these  crops  dramatically,  thus  emphasiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  increasing  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  farm  production  by 
the  General  Farm  Act. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, gross  farm  income  last  year  reached 
its  highest  point  in  history;  however, 
production  expenses  increased  so  dra- 
matically that  net  farm  income  fell  in 
1974. 

There  is  every  indication  that  these 
production  expenses  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  1975.  This  will  be  further  com- 
plicated should  this  Congress  adopt  a 
policy  to  provide  necessary  food  assist- 
ance to  the  starving  people  of  the  world. 
Thus,  this  legislation  is  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  farming  community  if  they  are 
to    continue    to    produce    commodities 


necessary  to  meet  domestic  demand  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  a  sufficient 
supply  to  provide  necessary  food  assist- 
ance to  the  world's  starving. 

Finally,  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
our  economy  is  In  a  depressed  state  and 
that  it  behooves  us  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  take  whatever  steps 
necessary  to  encourage  production.  As 
the  committee  report  points  out,  the 
gross  national  product  fell  at  an  average 
rate  of  9.1  percent  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1974,  and  the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee 
is  predicting  continued  fall  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  stimulus  to  encourage  produc- 
tion. 

As  the  Members  may  be  aware,  there 
are  farmers  in  the  Midwest,  especially  in 
my  State  of  Nebraska,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  that  are  threatening  and 
actually  making  plans  to  reduce  produc- 
tion and  plow  back  crops  if  this  Congress 
does  not  act  to  increase  support.  The  leg- 
islation reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides the  support  needed  by  our  farmers 
and  thus  would  avert  such  an  action, 
which  would  have  disastrous  effects  on 
our  economy  and  on  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

In  addition  to  this  aspect  of  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  our  national  econ- 
omy, I  would  also  remind  our  colleagues 
that  farming  for  most  producers  is  a 
credit  operation.  Prompt  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  ease  the  credit  problems 
that  are  confronting  our  agricultural 
producers  and  thus  Insure  continued  flow 
of  money  in  our  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4296  as  duly  processed  by  this 
committee.  It  will  stimulate  maximum 
production  with  a  fair  amoimt  of  pro- 
tection. ^ 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distingxilshed  gentle- 
man fr<Mn  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  place 
the  text  of  editorials  from  four  news- 
papers, together  with  the  text  of  a  speech 
by  the  distinguished  Undersecretary  of 
the  Agriculture.  I  will  state  to  the  chair- 
man that  before  we  went  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  I  did  get  permission 
from  the  Speaker  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the    editorials    and 
speech  follow: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  17,  1975] 

A  Farm   Bill   To   Plow   Under 
Milk  prices  up  8  cents  a  gallon;  cheese  up 
10   cents   a   pound;    butter  up   20   cents   a 
pound!   A  $1   billion  Increase  In  consumer 
expenditures  for  dairy  products! 

As  ir  things  weren't  bad  enough  now,  these 
could  be  among  the  consequences  of  a  one- 
year  emergency  farm  bill  approved  last  week 
by  the  House  agriculture  committee.  But 
that's  not  all.  Additional  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  means  taxpayers,  would  go  up 
$840  million,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bin  Is  supported  by  a  new  coalition 
Including  liberal  freshmen  Democrats  from 
the  Midwest,  urban  liberals,  and  the  tradi- 
tional farm  bloc  that  includes  some  Republi- 
cans. It  would  raise  price  guarantees  for 
dairy  products,  authorize  hefty  Increases  In 
both  target  prices  and  loan  rates  for  grains 


and  cotton,  and  mandate  a  high  loan  rate 
for  soybeans. 

Setting  a  target  price  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernment  to  pay  farmers  the  difference  be- 
tween the  marlcet  price  and  the  target  price 
whenever  the  former  is  lower.  Loan  rates 
determine  the  amount  of  money  the  farmer 
can  borrow  from  the  government  by  pledging 
his  crops  as  security.  When  marltet  prices 
are  below  loan  levels,  the  farmer  can  simply 
keep  the  loan  and  let  the  government  take 
his  crop. 

As  recently  as  1972,  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram, the  government  was  paying  farmers 
$4  billion  a  year  in  subsidies,  mostly  for  not 
growing  crops,  and  $1  million  a  day  to  store 
surpluses.  Last  year  the  subsidies  were  below 
$500  million  and  surplus  storage  costs  were 
near  zero  as  a  result  of  changes  In  the  1973 
Farm  Act.  This  act  was  designed  to  free 
farmers  from  government  interference  and 
let  them  produce  for  the  market  Instead  of 
for  government  warehouses. 

Except  for  cotton,  market  prices  today  are 
weU  above  both  the  target  and  loan  levels 
proposed  in  the  House  bUl,  which  Is  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  this  week.  Proponents,  how- 
ever, are  using  a  curiously  inconsistent  set 
of  arguments  in  support  of  the  measure. 

On  one  hand,  they  say  high  targets  are 
needed  to  induce  farmers  to  produce  more 
food.  On  the  other,  they  say  high  targets  are 
needed  to  protect  farmers'  incomes  from  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  big  crops  expected 
to  be  planted  this  year.  If  farmers  are  in 
danger  of  being  clobbered  by  overproduc- 
tion, it  hardly  makes  sense  to  argue  that 
they  need  to  be  induced  to  produce  yet  more. 
Rep.  James  Weaver,  one  of  the  freshmen 
Democrats  who  comes  from  a  nonfarm  dis- 
trict in  Oregon,  may  have  tipped  the  com- 
mittee's hand.  "This  is  a  consumer  bill,"  he 
said,  "and  I'm  voting  for  It  because  it  guar- 
antees we'll  get  farmers  to  grow  more  food 
and  bring  prices  down." 

If  Rep.  Weaver  is  right,  the  bill  would 
almost  surely  be  self-defeating,  particularly 
If  It  were  later  extended  beyond  a  year.  The 
high  loan  levels  would  price  American  farm 
products  out  of  the  market;  supplies  that 
should  go  to  hungry  people  would  again  pUe 
up  in  storage;  the  U.S.  would  again  become 
a  residential  supplier  in  foreign  markets;  and 
taxpayers  would  again  be  stuck  paying  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  annuaUy  In  subsidies. 

This  is  why  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
calls  the  bill  "totally  unacceptable"  and  says 
he  wUl  recommend  a  veto  if  Congress  ap- 
proves it.  Mr.  Butz  Is  right.  The  last  thing 
we  need  Is  to  be  plunged  into  a  new  round  of 
costly  and  Inflationary  farm  programs. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13, 1975] 
Fabm  Foixieb 

For  more  than  four  decades,  the  Federal 
Government  by  one  procedure  or  another 
has  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  for  many 
of  the  basic  farm  products.  But  unless  tax- 
payers and  consumers  were  willing  to  as- 
sume astronomical  financial  burdens,  this 
guarantee  could  not  legitimately  be  con- 
strued as  an  all-purpose  Insurance  policy 
for  farms  against  any  economic  losses.  Tet 
now  that  farm  prices  are  coming  down  from 
the  stratospheric  levels  of  a  year  ago,  farmers 
are  naturally  bringing  all  their  political  In- 
fluence to  bear  in  an  effort  to  push  them 
up  again  by  legislative  action. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  bill  that  would  raise  guaranteed 
Government  prices  for  wheat  and  corn  by 
approximately  50  per  cent— from  $2.05  to 
$3.10  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  from  $1.38  to 
$2.25  a  bushel  for  corn.  Cotton  prices  would 
also  be  raised  substantially.  The  actual  mar- 
ket prices  for  these  major  commodities  are 
now  at  or  above  the  proposed  higher  levels. 
If  market  prices  fall  below  these  so-called 
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"target"  prices,  however,  the  Government 
would  be  required  to  make  up  the  difference 
with  direct  payments  to  farmers. 

The  bill  would  also  Increase  the  price  sup- 
port for  milk  products  to  86  per  cent  of 
parity  from  80  per  cent.  According  to  Agri- 
culture Department  Economists,  such  an 
increase  would  raise  the  price  of  milk  by 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  of  cheese  by  ten  cents 
a  pound,  and  of  butter  by  twenty  cents  a 
pound. 

With  the  cost  of  living  continuing  to  rise 
despite  the  worsening  recession,  increases 
of  this  magnitude  in  staple  foods  would  be 
a  shocking  blow  to  million  of  moderate- 
income  families.  At  the  same  time,  by  en- 
couraging a  Jump  In  production,  the  change 
in  the  guaranteed  price  level  runs  the  risk 
of  putting  the  Government  back  into  the 
futile,  uneconomic  game  of  storing  surplus 
butter. 

This  bill,  pushed  by  one  of  the  strongest 
lobbies  in  Congress,  has  strong  support  In 
both  parties.  But,  as  Representative  Peyser, 
Republican  of  Westchester,  has  pointed  out, 
urban  Congressmen  will  find  it  exceedingly 
dlfBcult  to  explain  their  support  for  such  a 
steep  increase  to  their  own  constituents. 
Secretary  of  Agriculutre  Butz  has  warned 
that  if  the  bill  passes  In  Its  present  form, 
he  will  strongly  recommend  a  Presidential 
veto.  The  wholly  imacceptable  cost  of  this 
measure  in  direct  payments  by  the  Treasury 
and  in  higher  prices  paid  by  consumers 
would  certainly  Justify  such  a  veto. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  1976] 
Wheat,  Corn  and  Milk 

Grain  prices,  sinking  rapidly  for  the  past 
five  months,  offer  the  latest  example  of  the 
dangerous  instability  that  has  overtaken 
American  agriculture.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  responded  in  a  manner  that  is 
as  conventional  as  it  is  narrow  and  inade- 
quate. The  committee  has  reported  out  an 
emergency  bill  that  merely  raises  and  broad- 
ens price  supports  for  one  year.  The  result 
is  an  equally  conventional  political  quarrel. 
Some  of  the  farmers  angrily  charge  that  even 
the  committee's  higher  supports  would  not 
cover  their  production  costs.  Consumers' 
organizations  denounce  the  bill  because  it 
would  raise  some  prices  and  prevent  others 
from  sinking.  The  PV}rd  administration  Is 
threatening  a  veto  because  the  higher  sub- 
sidy levels  would  cost  the  federal  government 
nearly  a  billion  dollars.  Nobody  seems  to  be 
thinking  much  about  what  has  gone  wrong 
in  our  agricultural  system  over  the  past 
several  years  or  how  a  durable  remedy  might 
be  consructed. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  wild  swings  In  farm  prices 
since  1972.  This  country  has  largely  sold  off 
its  grain  reserves,  and  it  is  producing  increas- 
ingly for  foreign  buyers.  The  administration 
zealously  pursues  its  ideal  of  a  free  market 
in  a  business  where  the  biggest  operators  are 
state  trading  corporations — of  which  the 
most  important  and  most  unpredictable  Is 
that  of  the  Soviets.  With  low  reserves  and 
uncertain  foreign  demand,  even  a  small 
shortfall  sends  prices  soaring  and  even  a 
small  surplus  turns  them  skidding  down- 
ward. These  fluctuations  in  grain  prices  set 
off  massively  inflationary  disruptions  In 
American  meat  and  poultry  production 
which,  particxUarly  in  the  case  of  beef,  can 
take  years  to  work  themselves  out.  You  don't 
need  a  PhD  in  economics  to  see  that  merely 
raising  the  grain  support  prices  will  do  very 
little  to  stop  this  seasawlng. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee's  bUl  Is 
particularly  unfortunate  In  Its  tendency  to 
set  farmers  and  consumers  against  each 
other.  The  two  sides  have  a  strong  common 
Interest  in  stabilizing  prices.  Wheat  and  com 
growers  liked  the  Idea  of  a  swinging  market 
M  long  as  it  kept  swinging  upward.  But  now 
that  It  has  turned  and  the  farmers  perceive 


their  peril,  it  becomes  possible — in  political 
terms — ^for  Congress  to  work  toward  a  com- 
prehensive national  farm  policy. 

If  termen  want  government  Insurance 
against  sudden  drops  In  prices,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  concede  that  consumers 
have  an  equal  right  to  insurance  against  sud- 
den leaps  In  prices.  Consvmiers,  for  their  pert, 
are  going  to  have  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
food  prices  cannot  safely  be  pushed  down 
much.  This  country  has  now  made  a  sound 
decision  to  work  toward  unprecedentedly 
high  grain  production.  Prices  are  going  to 
have  to  be  held  high  enough  to  cover  ex- 
tremely Intensive  cultivation.  While  there  is 
a  oompelUng  case  to  be  made  for  higher  price 
supports  for  grain,  there  is  an  equally  strong 
case  for  federal  Intervention  to  keep  erratic 
and  unexpected  foreign  purchases  from  de- 
ranging the  market.  That  means  either  ex- 
port controls  or  higher  reserves,  and  perhaps 
a  combination  of  the  two 

The  case  of  the  dairy  industry  is  quite 
different,  and  here  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's bill  Is  on  altogether  the  wrong  track. 
While  the  country  needs  more  grain  to  meet 
worldwide  demand,  we  already  have  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  of  milk.  The  effect  of  the 
committee's  generosity  In  raising  dairy  sup- 
ports is  to  Increase  that  oversupply  at  great 
expense  to  the  consumer.  The  AgricvUture 
Department  estimates  that  the  effect  of  the 
committee's  formula,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  8  cents  a 
gallon,  the  price  of  cheese  10  cents  a  pound 
and  the  price  of  butter  20  cents  a  i>ound. 
The  dairymen's  distress  last  year  was  mainly 
owed  to  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  for 
their  cows.  But  since  last  faU  the  decline 
m  grain  prices  has  transferred  the  distress 
to  the  grain  producers  and  brought  a  sig- 
niflcant  measure  of  relief  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to  return 
to  the  kind  of  stability  in  food  prices  that  it 
enjoyed  before  1972,  when  we  deliberately 
held  our  domestic  prices  far  above  world 
levels.  The  rest  of  the  world  Is  richer  now, 
and  well  able  to  bid  on  our  markets.  But 
neither  does  this  country  have  to  endure  In- 
deflnltely  the  kind  of  midnight  raids,  specu- 
lative pounces,  and  unexpected  shortages 
that  our  markets  have  suffered  over  the  past 
several  years.  The  House  committee  has 
wasted  its  c^portunlty  to  adapt  American 
agricultural  policy  to  these  new  circxxm- 
stances.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  take  a 
broader  view. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  18,  1975] 
Farm  Prices  and  PoLrncs 

Finding  reason  to  praise  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  affords  a  novel  satisfaction, 
like  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  His  ca- 
pacity for  gratuitously  dispensing  rhetorical 
cockleburs  is  endless.  But  he's  right  on  tar- 
get this  time.  In  proposing  that  President 
Ford  veto  the  legislation — if  it  passes  Con- 
gress— that  would  raise  farm  price  supports 
again,  and  thereby  stick  the  consumers  with 
higher  grocery  costs. 

At  last,  the  public  is  getting  a  taste  of 
some  lower  food  prices,  and  this  strikes  stark 
fear  into  farmers — fear  that  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  may  be  starting  to  work, 
after  all  these  years,  in  the  consumer's  favor. 
Of  course  the  farmers  have  excruciating  eco- 
nomic problems  of  their  own:  their  produc- 
tion costs  continue  to  Inflate  and  they  get 
too  small  a  share  of  the  final  food  dollar. 
But  any  federal  remedy  for  their  distress 
should  be  of  the  kind  that  doesn't  drive  food 
prices  up  again. 

That's  what  new  legislation  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  would  do.  This  one-year  "emer- 
gency" bill — a  response  to  lowering  prices 
and  the  political  muscle  of  a  dozen  power- 
ful farm  organizations — would  boost  the 
price  supports  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 


and  raise  the  government-guaranteed  floors 
on  prices  of  wheat,  corn  and  cotton.  All  to- 
gether, it  could  very  well  Increase  constuner 
costs  by  $4  billion  a  year,  according  to  one 
private  research  report.  Brought  down  to 
specifics,  the  Agriculture  Department  thinks 
it  could  kick  the  price  of  milk  up  eight 
cents  a  gallon,  the  price  of  butter  up  20 
cents  a  povmd,  and  so  forth  down  the  line. 
By  estimate  of  its  own  proponents,  the  meas- 
ure might  cost  the  government  $3.7  billion 
if  Increased  farm  production  causes  prices  to 
decline  a  bit  more. 

But  that's  the  whole  point  of  the  higher 
production  levels  which  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  stimulate — to  put  the  brakes 
on  food  inflation.  We  trust  that  consumers 
will  be  watching  House  members  very  keenly 
when  this  Inflationary  bill  comes  to  a  floor 
vote,  probably  today  or  tomorrow.  They  are, 
after  all.  supporting  farm  prices  already  to 
the  tune  of  several  bUUons.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  those  fresh  new  liberal  con- 
gressmen from  the  grain  belt  seem  to  be 
cultivating  a  fine  back-scratching  arrange- 
ment with  some  liberal  urban  lawmakers,  to 
put  this  plan  through.  The  new  Congress 
may  be  learning  the  old  methods  very  weU. 

Let's  Learn  From  History 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 

Butz  before  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 

Association  Annual  Convention,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii,  March  17, 1975) 

Over  the  past  year,  a  best-selling  book  has 
reminded  us  of  the  down-to-earth  vrisdom 
of  former  President  Harry  Truman.  This  oral 
biography  of  Harry  Truman  also  reminds  us 
that  the  late  President  had  a  penchant  for 
calling  the  shots  as  he  saw  them  and  letting 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

He  was  a  great  student  of  history.  He  often 
drew  on  historical  lessons  to  guide  him  in 
the  White  House. 

One  of  his  favorite  sayings,  and  often 
quoted,  is  this:  "The  only  new  thing  In  the 
world  is  history  you  haven't  read." 

It's  time  right  now  for  all  of  us  to  dust 
off  the  history  of  economics  and  farm  pro- 
grams and  review  the  lessons  they  tell. 

Commercial  agriculture  emerged  when 
fanners  produced  more  than  they  needed 
for  subsistence.  Ever  since,  society  has  sought 
a  marketing  and  distribution  system  that 
would  reward  the  producer  and  at  the  same 
time  distribute  the  product  to  non-producer 
consiuners  as  equitably  and  economically  as 
possible. 

Economists  and  political  scientists  for  cen- 
turies have  debated  over  the  best  system. 
Adam  Smith,  with  his  Wealth  of  Nations 
published  in  1776,  proclaimed  the  advantage 
of  "Lalssez  Falre"  as  a  means  of  maximizing 
human  satisfaction  for  the  broader  society. 

Seven  decades  later,  Karl  Marx  wrote  his 
Da3  Kapital,  extolling  the  virtues  of  central 
state  management — virtually  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  from  Adam  Smith.  At 
both  of  these  extremes  and  all  the  way  In 
between,  various  governments  and  t-arlous 
economic  and  social  organizations  have  at- 
tempted to  achieve  Utopia.  None  has  suc- 
ceeded, though  some  have  come  nearer  than 
others. 

It  may  not  have  been  completely  coinci- 
dental that  Adam  Smith  wrote  his  Wealth 
of  Nations  in  the  very  same  year  that  a 
group  of  American  patriots  attached  their 
signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. These  were  indeed  two  great  landmarks 
In  the  course  of  human  history.  These  docu- 
ments were  similar  In  that  both  proclaimed 
feerdom— one  in  the  economic  sphere  and 
the  other  in  the  political  sphere.  Clearly, 
political  and  economic  freedom  are  Insep- 
arably linked.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  achieve  poUtlcal  freedom 
without  economic  freedom,  or  vice  versa. 

But  even  more  than  that,  history  is  replete 
with    evidence    that   man   can   achieve   his 
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greatest  dreams  of  peace  and  prosperity  when 
he  enjoys  a  maximum  degree  of  personal 
freedom,  whether  it  be  economic  or  political. 
It  Is  therefore  no  accident  of  history  that 
Americans  enjoy  the  highest  level  of  afBuence 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people  that  we 
know  anyplace  in  the  world.  Ours  has  been 
a  system  of  Incentives.  Ours  has  been  a  sys- 
tem that  rewarded  Innovation,  experimenta- 
tion, new  ventures,  and  new  investment. 
Ours  has  been  a  system  where  relatively  free 
prices  In  an  open  market  have  essentially 
called  the  signals.  Ours  has  been  a  system 
where  price  signals  motivated  producers  to 
increase  or  decrease  their  output;  to  shift 
from  product  A  to  product  B;  to  modify 
the  character  of  their  products;  or  aggres- 
sively to  seek  new  markets. 

Of  course,  this  system  is  anything  but  per- 
fect. If  we  want  the  "perfect"  system,  we  can 
ask  for  a  description  from  the  theoretical 
analyst  as  he  theorizes  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
all-powerful  socialist  state  wltb  central 
planning  and  central  direction.  Or,  we  might 
recall  the  "perfect"  systems  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many and  Mussolini's  Italy  where  boasts 
were  made  of  how  the  trains  "ran  on  time." 
The  only  trouble  with  the  state  planner's 
Utopia  is  that  "something  always  went 
wrong  with  it  In  practice."  Witness,  for 
example,  the  movement  in  recent  years 
among  socialist  economies  toward  the  Intro- 
duction of  some  form  of  incentive  for  indi- 
vidual producers  in  agriculture.  The  trouble 
with  having  the  trains  "run  on  time"  In 
Germany  and  Italy  was  the  enormous  loss 
of  freedom  that  went  along  with  the  so- 
called  progress. 

What  does  history  teach  us  about  the  gov- 
ernment's role  In  American  agriculture? 

Government  has  been  heavily  involved  in 
farm  commodity  programs  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  the 
Hoover  Administration  in  1929.  This  attempt 
to  stem  the  falling  price  of  wheat  In  the 
world  markets  was  a  costly  debacle.  It 
failed. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal  of  FDR's  days. 
Farm  programs  grew  like  Topsy.  We  had  the 
cotton  plow-under  program.  We  had  the 
slaughter  of  six  million  baby  pigs.  We  had 
"birth  control"  programs  proposed  for  sows 
and  cows.  We  had  potato  destruction  with 
kerosene  oil. 

Then,  these  programs  took  lives  of  their 
own.  We  saw  the  growth  of  diversion  pro- 
grams, quotas,  allotments,  cutbacks,  foreign 
dumping  programs,  and  billions  of  dollars 
piled  on  top  of  other  billions  In  futile  ef- 
forts to  curtail  output.  Production  patterns 
were  frozen,  marketing  quotas  were  assigned 
on  a  historical  basis,  some  of  which  persist 
today  though  their  monetary  value  has  been 
capitalized  Into  the  price  of  land. 

Then  there  was  the  development  of  an 
extensive  bureaucracy  that  covered  America 
and  reached  Into  the  affairs  of  every  Indi- 
vidual farmer.  There  was  the  substantial 
domination  of  commodity  markets  by  poli- 
cies and  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — a  situation  where  a  chance  re- 
mark by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
shove  markets  up  or  down  a  dime  In  Chicago 
within  an  hour. 

For  four  decades  prior  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  the  philosophy  of  central  planning  was 
predominant.  The  farmer  played  the  govern- 
ment's game  In  order  to  share  In  the  Federal 
largess. 

These  farm  programs  Interfered  with  the 
traditional  functioning  of  free  markets  and 
free  prices.  They  made  It  difficult  for  Indi- 
vidual farmers  to  manage  their  farms  effec- 
tively for  maximum  efficiency,  and  Indeed 
for  maximum  Income.  They  made  market  ex- 
pansion both  at  home  and  abroad  difficult, 
and  sometimes  Impossible.  They  brought 
prosperity  to  o\ii  farmers  only  In  short  war- 
time periods — a  price  we  never  again  8bo\ild 
pay  for  prosperity. 
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I  regret  that  during  this  period,  the  farmer 
was  given  a  public  relations  black  eye  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Under  the  pre- 
vious system  taxpayers  were  dishing  out  up- 
wards of  $4  billion  a  year  to  farmers.  This 
was  about  the  worst  public  relations  Amer- 
ican agriculture  ever  had.  That  three-fourths 
of  the  American  population  not  engaged  In 
agriculture  developed  aU  kinds  of  sneering 
derogatory  epithets  about  farmers. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  read  those 
scathing  editorials  and  cartoons  and  heard 
those  demagogic  speeches  about  farmers  with 
their  snouts  In  the  public  trough,  about 
driving  In  their  luxury  cars  to  pick  up  gov- 
ernment payments,  about  withholding  pro- 
duction from  a  hungry  world,  and  about 
milking  the  taxpayer  while  not  producing 
milk  for  hungry  babies. 

Thank  goodness,  this  situation  has  now 
changed.  Today  the  farmer  Is  a  respected 
person.  He's  a  businessman  on  his  own.  He's 
making  a  great  contribution  to  feeding 
America  and  the  world.  His  public  Image  has 
improved  markedly.  He  even  regards  himself 
as  a  first  class  citizen.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
many  farmers  felt  an  Inward  sense  of  shame 
for  the  kind  of  system  in  which  they  had 
to  operate.  Now  they  no  longer  can  be  ac- 
cused of  being  a  burden  living  off  the  public 
pablum. 

The  reversal  of  the  direction  of  agricul- 
tural policy  in  America  started  when  the 
Agricultural  Acts  of  1964  and  of  1965  began 
to  de-escalate  government  Interference  in 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  and  moved  oiir  farm- 
ers in  the  direction  of  freedom  to  plant  and 
sell  as  they  chose,  with  freedom  to  manage 
their  farms  prudently. 

This  progress  continued  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  and  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1973.  Things  have  turned  around  from  a 
basic  philosophy  of  scarcity  to  a  national  goal 
of  plenty.  We  are  achieving  geographical 
shifts  in  production  that  result  in  increased 
overall  efficiency  for  agricultural  production. 
We  are  making  our  agriculture  competitive 
In  the  markets  of  the  world.  Indeed,  we  have 
opened  up  the  world  to  the  products  of  our 
farms. 

One  mechanism  which  has  enabled  us  to 
achieve  this  progress  is  the  government  guar- 
antee that  farmers  will  not  be  thrown  to  the 
mercies  of  drastically  declining  markets.  Un. 
der  the  1973  Act  this  is  a  mechanism  we 
call  target  prices.  These  prices  admittedly 
are  not  high  enough  to  achieve  profitable 
farming;  nor  should  they  be.  Thev  are  in- 
deed substantially  below  present  market 
prices,  even  after  the  price  declines  of  the 
last  few  months. 

But  today  I  wonder  if  we  have  learned 
from  history. 

Efforts  have  already  been  mounted  to  In- 
crease target  prices  substantially.  Such  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  would  be  a  mistake.  We 
must  resist  every  effort  to  move  target  prices 
Into  the  position  of  becoming  incentive 
prices.  We  must  not  get  our  farmers  Into  the 
position  of  producing  for  a  government  guar- 
anteed price,  anymore  than  they  want  to  pro- 
duce for  a  government  warehouse  or  govern- 
ment granary.  The  two  go  together. 

When  government  loans  and  price  supports 
were  established  as  the  incentive  level,  we 
paid  a  price  for  the  government's  involve- 
ment In  the  commodity  business.  Surpluses 
overflowed,  and  the  texpayer  kicked  out  a 
mUlion  dollars  a  day  Just  for  storage.  Foreign 
producers  undersold  us  In  the  world  markets 
Just  enough  to  clear  their  supplies.  The 
American  taxpayer  also  performed  the  Inven- 
tory function  for  the  world.  The  American 
farmer  suffered  because  the  surpluses  held 
by  his  government  constituted  a  price  cell- 
ing which  he  could  not  pierce  in  those  years 
that  markets  did  improve. 

Some  politicians  and  agricultural  leaders 
are  once  again  peddling  the  sweet  nectar~of 
higher  target  prices.  They  argue  that  higher 


target  prices  are  needed  to  assure  full  pro- 
duction in  these  years  when  we  struggle  to 
meet  world  food  needs.  But  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  most  powerful  Incentive  we 
have  for  full  production  is  free  market  prices 
substantially  above  the  levels  that  prevailed 
under  the  old  farm  program. 

Target  prices,  as  defined  by  the  law,  are 
a  misnomer.  They  are  not  really  "target" 
prices  at  all.  My  concept  of  a  target  price  Is 
a  free  market  price  sufficiently  high  to  indi- 
cate some  prospect  of  profit  for  the  Indi- 
vidual producer.  That  market  price  level 
must  always  be  above  a  so-called  "target" 
price  as  defined  In  the  law. 

As  an  Industry,  we  must  always  pursue 
vigorously  the  goal  of  expanded  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  an  Industry,  we  must 
always  be  able  to  bid  for  world  markets  on 
the  same  basis  that  any  other  foreign  sup- 
plier can  do.  We  must  never  again  let  our- 
selves become  the  residual  supplier  able  to 
sell  only  when  everybody  else  has  disposed  of 
his  product.  We  must  never  again  let  the 
government  become  as  heavily  Involved  In 
the  commodity  business  as  It  was  over  the 
last  four  decades.  We  must  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  that  free  market  prices  op- 
erate in  an  incentive  system  with  a  mini- 
mum of  government  Interference  and  pro- 
vide the  best  guarantee  for  full  production, 
for  full  market  participation,  and  for  satis- 
factory incomes. 

It  is  true  that  prices  in  the  free  market 
will  fluctuate  through  a  wider  range  than 
under  a  system  of  high  government  price 
guarantees.  Again,  we  mvist  be  pragmatic 
enough  to  realize  that  fluctuating  prices, 
within  reasonable  limits,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  free  market  system.  But  what  Is 
the  alternative?  In  the  kind  of  consiimer- 
dominated  political  structure  In  our  coun- 
try today,  we  may  write  It  down  as  fact  num- 
ber one  that  govemmentally-set  prices  will 
be  below  those  that  will  prevail  In  a  free 
market  situation. 

Attempts  are  being  made  this  very  moment 
to  make  the  government  once  again  a  senior 
partner  on  the  farm.  During  this  period,  we 
must  maintain  cool  heads  and  clear  think- 
ing in  order  to  reach  sound  and  courageous 
conclusions. 

We  will  work  ovirselves  out  of  the  areas  of 
distress  in  American  agriculture  today.  They 
are  temporary.  If  we  surrender  again  to  a 
myriad  of  government  controls  that  are  In- 
evitably associated  with  high  price  guaran- 
tees, we  will  move  once  more  down  the  blind 
alley  of  mediocre  incomes  and  blighted  hopes 
for  agricultural  producers. 

Farm  Income  two  years  ago  reached  a 
record  high  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 
Last  year,  although  not  quite  as  high,  we 
had  the  second  highest  income-  on  record. 
Nineteen  seventy-five  will  still  be  among  the 
high  three,  by  a  substantial  margin. 

Let  us  stay  out  of  the  wilderness  of  heavy 
Federal  domination  which  is  associated  with 
high  price  guarantees.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Siamece  twin  of  high  price  guarantees  Is 
always  rigid  control — the  two  go  together.  No 
economic  or  political  surgeon  can  separate 
them. 

In  these  days  as  pressures  grow  to  raise 
our  target  prices  to  uneconomic  levels,  we 
should  carefully  read  the  history  of  farm 
programs  in  the  last  four  decades.  They 
didn't  work.  They  never  brought  prosperity 
to  farm  people  or  to  rural  America.  They 
never  brought  plenty  to  consumers  In  the 
sense  that  American  agriculture  Is  doing  now. 
They  never  moved  American  agriculture  any- 
where near  Its  present  position  of  number 
one  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  They  never 
brought  agriculture  to  the  place  where  It 
constitutes  a  powerful  tool  In  America's  ef- 
fort to  be  peace  broker  of  the  world.  They 
were  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  farmer. 
They  needlessly  drove  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  off  their  land. 
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Santayana  reminded  us  that  those  who 
don't  read  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it. 

This  is  no  time  to  repeat  our  historical 
mistakes  of  high  price  supports  and  of  rigid 
production  quotas.  Let  us  not  Invite  the 
dead  hand  of  bureacracy  back  onto  the 
shoulder  of  the  individual  farmer. 

This  time,  let  us  learn  from  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  unnecessary 
piece  of  legislation,  one  that  I  think  is 
thoroughly  against  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  as  farmers  and  as  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers,  and  it  should  be 
defeated.  But,  in  all  candor,  I  must  say 
that  the  outlook  for  defeat  of  the  bill 
is  not  very  promising.  There  are  several 
reasons  that  lead  me  to  that  conclusion. 
One  is  the  popularity  of  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Foley,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect  and  affection,  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  suspect,  I  share  the 
Impulse  to  support  a  bill  that,  on  its 
merits,  I  would  be  inclined  to  oppose. 
I  am  struggling  mightily  to  overcome 
this  impulse,  and  I  might  say  that  so 
far  I  have  conquered  it,  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  an  impulse  that  comes  forth  deeply 
and  persuEisively  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  for  good  reason. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  young  Members  has  advanced  in 
our  body  and  has  come  to  the  position 
of  chairmanship  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  there  will  be  an  impulse 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  to  insure 
that  he  does  not  sufifer  defeat  on  this 
first  major  bill  to  come  out  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  another,  second  reason,  and 
that  is  the  role  of  the  caucus  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Instead  of  settling 
things  out  in  the  open  here  on  the  floor 
or  in  full  committee,  we  seem  to  settle— 
I  should  not  say  "we"  because  it  is 
strictly  the  Democratic  majority  that 
has  changed  the  scheme  of  things  where 
basic  issues  are  settled  behind  closed 
doors.  We  might  as  well  face  the  plain 
and  simple  fact  that  the  bill  we  will  vote 
on,  when  the  time  comes  to  vote,  is  not 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

It  is  plain  to  everyone  that  agreement 
has  been  reached  under  which  an 
amendment  will  be  supported  to  lower 
the  price  supports  for  dairy,  and  also  to 
make  a  change  in  the  target  price  and 
loan  rate  for  cotton,  so  we  might  just 
as  well  not  waste  time  considering  the 
parts  of  the  bill  that  relate  to  dairy 
and  cotton  because  these  will  be  changed 
by  general  agreement  through  the  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus  procedure. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  consider  the  effect  of  just  the  dairy 
section.  It  is  something  all  members  of 
the  committee  should  take  seriously, 
whether  we  have  dairy  farmers  or  not  in 
our  districts.  We  are  all  consumers:  we 
are  all  taxpayers. 

In  my  view,  the  dairy  section  under 
the  caucus  amendment  is  bad  news. 
Some  people  say  George  Meany  is  now 
the  unofficial  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  correct,  but  if  he  is  the  Caucus 
Agriculture  Secretary  it  might  be  appro- 


priate to  call  it  the  "Meany  Amendment 
on  Dairy." 

In  any  event,  at  80  percent  of  parity, 
what  does  the  provision  really  mean  to 
the  American  people,  especially  to  dairy 
farmers?  It  will  amount  to  an  incentive 
to  produce  when  the  proper  answer  of 
the  dairy  industry  to  the  present  cost- 
price  squeeze  is  a  cut  in  production.  The 
80-percent  support  level  ^ill  induce 
production,  and  thus  get  dairies  into 
deeper  trouble  than  they  are  today. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  search  through 
the  hearings  record  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  find  some 
reference  to  the  dairy  section,  some  lone 
witness  who  expressed  his  view  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
record  of  hearings,  not  one  witness  was 
heard,  no  one  was  called  before  the 
committee  to  consider  the  impact  on  the 
dairy  industry  or  the  American  people 
in  their  other  capacities  as  consumers 
and  taxpayers. 

The  only  place  we  can  turn  in  that 
circumstance  is  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  naturally  that  is  where 
I  have  turned.  I  secured  the  verj'  best 
estimate  that  the  career  specialists  of 
the  dairy  division  of  ACS,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  were  able  to  supply 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  caucus  compromise 
on  dairy  supports,  the  80  percent  of 
parity  support. 

The  USDA  contends  that,  in  light  of 
market  conditions  today,  the  price  of 
milk  will  go  up  during  this  year  6 
cents  a  gallon,  butter  will  go  up  15 
cents  a  pound,  and  cheese  will  go  up 
7  cents  a  pound.  In  all,  during  this 
1  year — and,  of  course,  this  is  only  a 
1-year  bUl— the  USDA  estimates  that 
this  will  cost  consumers  $495  million 
more  for  dairy  products. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  jield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Did  they  teU  the  gentle- 
man what  it  would  cost  if  about  25  or  30 
percent  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion went  out  of  business? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Speaker  and  former  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  in 
marketplace  conditions,  which,  hope- 
fully, we  still  have  in  this  Nation,  the 
answer  to  excess  production  is  less 
production. 

If  we  seek  to  bring  down  production, 
farmers  should  pull  out  their  dairy  herds. 
That  is  the  proper  response  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  way  we  should  go. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Httngate)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  this  caucus  race  the 
last  few  months.  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  Members  to  Galloway's  authorita- 
tive book  on  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  51st  Con- 
gress convened  on  December  2,  1889, 
Reed  was  elected  Speaker.  Several  elec- 
tion contests  were  pending  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats caucused  on  January  24  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  27th. 


Speaker  Reed  interpreted  his  victory 
in  the  great  quorum  battle  as  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  majority  rule  and  party  gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  February  5,  the  House  RepubUcans 
held  an  extended  caucus  on  the  new 
code  of  rules  that  was  largely  Reed's  own 
handiwork  and  the  next  day  the  "Reed 
rules"  were  reported  to  the  House.  The 
new  code  revolutionized  House  proce- 
dure by  outlawing  dilatory  motions, 
which  the  Speaker  was  forbidden  to  en- 
tertain, thus  setting  up  safeguards 
against  obstruction;  by  authorizing  a 
coimt  of  Members  present  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  in  determining  the  presence 
of  a  quorum;  by  reducing  the  quorum  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  100  Mem- 
bers; by  authorizing  that  Committee  to 
close  debate  on  any  section  or  paragraph 
of  a  bill  under  consideration;  and  by 
completely  revising  the  order  of  business. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Reed  rules  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  powers  of  the 
Speaker.  Reed  ruled  the  House  with  an 
iron  hand  for  6  years : 

He  established  beyond  dispute  the  princi- 
ple of  party  responsibility  in  the  lower 
Chamber  ...  as  a  parliamentary  leader  he 
was  the  greatest  ever  produced  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  perhaps  by  any  party  in 
American  history. 

Reed's  own  view  of  the  effect  of  the  re- 
forms of  1890  was  summed  up  in  this 
statement  to  his  own  constituents: 

Party  responsibility  has  begun,  and  with  It 
also  the  re.sponslbillty  of  the  people,  for  they 
can  no  longer  elect  a  Democratic  House  and 
hope  the  minority  will  neutralize  their  ac- 
tion or  a  Republican  House  without  being 
sure  that  it  wiU  keep  its  pledges. 

If  we  have  broken  the  precedents  of  a 
hundred  years,  we  have  set  the  precedents  of 
another  hundred  years  nobler  than  the  last, 
wherein  the  people,  with  full  knowledge  that 
their  servants  can  act.  will  choose  those  who 
will  worthily  carry  out  their  will. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Longworth  of  Ohio,  the 
Republican  floor  leader  who  was  elected 
Speaker  at  the  opening  of  the  69th  Con- 
gress, raised  the  question  of  the  party 
status  of  some  13  Republican  insurgents 
who  had  supported  La  Follette  for  Presi- 
dent in  1924.  The  bolters  should  be  dis- 
ciplined, he  thought,  for  deserting  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  Presidential 
election.  Ten  of  the  insurgents  were  from 
Wisconsin  and  their  leaders.  Representa- 
tives Frear  and  Nelson,  were  ousted  from 
their  seats  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
spectively, before  the  new  House  met  in 
December  1925.  Discipline  of  the  other 
insurgents  would  depend,  Longworth  in- 
dicated, upon  how  they  voted  on  the 
speakership  and  on  restoring  the  strict 
discharge  rule.  When  the  insurgents 
failed  to  satisfy  these  acid  tests  of  sound 
RepubUcanism.  holding  instead  their 
own  caucus  and  voting  again  for  Cooper 
for  Speaker  and  against  the  discharge 
rule,  they  were  excluded  from  the  Re- 
publican Party  Caucuses  and  demoted  on 
their  committees  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  Later  on,  however,  on  the  eve  of  the 
organization  of  the  70th  Congress,  the 
insurgents  were  restored  to  their  party 
coimcils. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find  ley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Indebted  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate),  for  re- 
calling for  us  an  episode  from  the  19th 
century.  My  only  advice  to  the  gentle- 
man is  to  examine  his  record  even  more 
carefully,  and  if  he  does,  he  may  learn 
that  at  least  in  those  days  Republicans 
did  make  a  public  recor<l  of  their  pro- 
ceedings so  at  least  the  people  could 
read  what  happened. 

But  I  suppose  my  main  message  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Is  to  advise  him  to  quit  citing  bad  Re- 
publican precedents  from  the  19th  cen- 
tiiry  as  a  guide  to  the  present  day 
Democratic  leadership. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  disappointed  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  cannot  agree 
with  me  that  Speaker  Reed  was  one  of 
the  great  Speakers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  he  was,  but  he  cer- 
tainly set  a  bad  standard  for  us  in  this 
Instance.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
both  move  into  the  20th  century  and 
that  the  caucus  would  at  least  open  its 
doors  to  the  public  so  that  the  public 
could  see  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  Speaker  Long- 
worth  was  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  he  was  a  g(x>d 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  was  the 
one  that  threw  them  all  out  for  not 
supporting  the  caucus. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Vermont   (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  dairy  section  of  this 
bill,  which  is  reasonable  and  fair,  both 
for  farmers  and  for  consumers.  The 
legislation  would  implement,  for  1  year, 
the  same  provisions  as  a  biU  (S.  4206) 
which  this  body  passed  overwhelmingly 
last  session.  We  only  propose  to  return 
the  farmer's  base  price  for  milk,  over 
the  next  year,  to  a  level  below  what  it 
was  at  the  beginnnig  of  1974,  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

This  bill  does  not  even  attempt  to 
compensate  the  farmer  for  the  17-per- 
cent increase  in  costs  which  he  suffered 
in  1974,  according  to  USDA  figures.  In 
other  words,  when  this  bill  expires  on 
April  1,  1976,  the  farmer  will  stiU  get  less 
for  his  milk  than  he  did  in  the  winter  of 
1974.  This  is  in  terms  of  dollars  whose 
value  has  been  reduced  by  inflation.  In 
terms  of  real  dollars,  he  will  be  getting 
much,  much  less  a  year  from  now  than 
he  did  a  year  ago. 

For  the  record,  here  are  the  figiures. 
The  base  price  in  March  1974,  was  $8.28 
per  hundredweight.  The  present  base 
price  is  $7.24.  If  this  bill  passes,  the 
USDA  estimates  the  base  price  from  Jan- 
uary through  March  of  1976  will  be  $8.19. 
In  terms  of  quart  prices,  the  base  for 
March  of  1974  was  17.8  cents  per  quart, 


and  has  dropped  to  15.5  cents  per  quart 
now.  In  January  through  March  of  1976, 
if  this  bill  passes,  the  price  will  be  17.6 
cents  per  quart. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  base  price  for 
farmers'  milk  has  plummeted,  while 
other  prices.  Including  farmers'  expenses, 
have  skjo-ocketed.  Is  it  wrong  to  bring 
the  farmer's  price  back,  next  year,  to 
where  it  was  a  year  ago? 

It  Is  true  that  the  retail  price  of  milk 
went  up  slightly  during  that  period.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  the  farmer  did  not 
get  this  increase.  Do  not  blame  him. 
Where  did  those  increases  go?  To  the 
middleman. 

Let  us  examine  the  differences  In  the 
price  the  farmer  received  during  last  year 
for  cheese  and  for  milk,  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.  Consumer  prices 
for  cheese  last  year  Increased  6  percent. 
The  price  the  dairy  farmer  got  for  the 
milk  which  went  into  cheese  decreased 
15  percent.  The  margin  between  the  price 
paid  to  farmers  and  the  price  paid  by 
consumers  increased  32  percent  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  For  fluid  milk,  the 
farmer's  price  went  down  9  percent,  the 
consimier  price  went  up  5  percent,  and 
the  margin  increased  20  percent. 

Whether  these  increases  in  revenue  to 
the  middlemen  went  for  expenses  or  for 
profit  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do  know  is 
that  the  middleman's  revenue  increased, 
while  the  farmer's  decreased.  When  you 
consider  that  the  dairy  farmer's  expenses 
rose  17  percent  during  1974  and  are 
projected  to  rise  substantially  again  dur- 
ing 1975,  can  it  be  unfair  just  to  bring 
the  farmer's  revenues  back  in  1976  to 
what  they  were  in  1974?  That  is  all  this 
bill  does.  The  bill  provides  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  farmer's  increase  in  expenses. 

One  message  should  be  clear.  The 
farmer  is  the  victim  of  inflation,  not  the 
cause  of  it. 

Having  discussed  the  minimal  relief 
to  the  farmer,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  When  I  read  accounts 
in  various  newspapers  about  the  costs  of 
these  provisions,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
by  Inaccuracies. 

Some  of  these  inaccuracies  are  due  to 
the  complexity  of  milk  pricing,  I  am  sure. 
On  the  other  hand,  part  of  the  confu- 
sion is  due  to  misleading  figures  issued 
by  the  USDA,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
small  farmer.  I  will  attempt  to  focus  on 
the  facts. 

The  projected  increases  in  the  prices 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter  publicized  by 
the  USDA  have  been  taken  to  mean  that 
the  consimier  will  pay  that  much  extra 
for  the  retail  dairy  products.  This  has 
been  the  interpretation  of  such  notable 
analysts  as  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  some  consumer  groups,  and  the 
authors  of  dissenting  views  In  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  report  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  at  all  what  the 
figures  really  mean.  First,  the  8  cents  per 
gallon  for  milk,  10  cents  per  poimd  for 
cheese,  and  20  cents  per  poimd  for  butter, 
are  not  increases  to  the  consimier.  Ra- 
ther, they  represent  increases  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  manufacturing  and  drinking 
grade  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
milk  orders.  This  central  misunderstand- 
ing Is  not  surprising,  because  the  USDA 


has  used  retail  measures — gallons  and 
pounds — to  talk  about  farmers'  prices, 
which  are  always  represented  in  hun- 
dredweights. The  figures  I  have  already 
mentioned  should  make  it  clear  that 
consumer  prices  do  not  directly  reflect 
farmers'  prices. 

Second,  these  prices  released  by  the 
USDA  are  not  immediate  increases  in 
farmers'  prices.  They  are  projected  for 
a  year  from  now. 

The  third  basic  point  is  that  since 
these  prices  are  tied  to  the  parity  for- 
mula, they  Include  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion. In  fact,  much  of  the  projected  price 
Increase  is  due  to  inflation,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. 

Considering  the  number  of  Federal 
programs  attempting  to  compensate  for 
inflation,  such  as  social  security  or  mini- 
mum wage.  Is  it  wrong  to  provide  some 
minimal  relief  for  the  farmer  in  this 
area?  Again,  remember  that  the  full  im- 
pact of  this  bill,  according  to  USDA  fig- 
ures, is  only  to  bring  the  farmer's  base 
price  for  milk,  in  1976,  back  to  a  level 
lower  than  it  was  in  1974.  In  no  sense  is 
there  any  actual  compensation  for  in- 
flation in  this  bill. 

To  see  how  the  facts  have  been  further 
distorted,  let  us  examine  the  projected 
Increases  for  fluid  milk,  the  milk  you 
have  in  your  refrigerator  at  home.  The 
figures  released  by  the  USDA  indicate  an 
8  cents  per  gallon  rise  in  the  milk  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  in  1976.  At  present, 
the  vast  majority  of  fluid  milk  prices  are 
well  above  the  support  price.  In  fsw;t,  the 
average  over-order  price  is  about  equal 
to  8  cents  per  gallon.  Consumer  resist- 
ance must  be  anticipated  with  any  price 
Increase.  It  is  unlikely  that  much,  if  any 
of  the  Increase  in  support  prices  will  be 
passed  through. 

An  independent  analysis  by  Chase 
Econometric  Associates  indicates  that  no 
more  than  3  cents  of  the  increase  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The  total  con- 
sumer cost  projections  are  likewise  over- 
stated. , 

The  projected  Increases  In  thb  price 
of  butter  represent  perhaps  an  even  more 
glaring  misrepresentation.  The  20  cents 
per  pound  figure,  publicized  by  the  USDA, 
Is  ridiculous.  Actually,  in  its  program  to 
bolster  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk, 
the  Department  has  options  as  to  the 
Increase  In  price  It  can  place  on  various 
commodities.  Right  now,  the  Department 
buys  proportional  quantities  of  butter 
and  powdered  milk.  Last  year,  the  De- 
partment increased  the  valuation  of  pow- 
dered milk  and  did  not  increase  butter 
at  all.  If  the  Department  continued  its 
present  policy  of  placing  proportional 
valuation  on  butter  and  powdered  milk, 
the  Department's  projected  Increase 
would  be  cut  In  half. 

Why  did  the  farmer's  prices  fall  dur- 
ing 1974?  Why  should  the  Government 
assist  him  now?  The  answers  to  both 
questions  lie  in  Government  policies,  and 
its  interference  In  the  free  market 
system. 

The  depressed  price  and  Increase  In 
commodity  purchases  are  primarily  the 
result  of  a  conscious  administration 
policy.  In  1973  and  1974  the  Import 
quotas  for  dairy  products  were  tempo- 
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rarily  increased,  by  a  substantial  amount. 
In  1973,  1.1  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent were  imported.  Prom  January  to 
July  of  1974,  2  billion  pounds  were  Im- 
ported. This  tremendous  increase,  com- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  spring  flush,  when 
cows  record  their  highest  production, 
created  such  a  surplus  that  the  price  for 
milk  plummeted  in  the  spring,  and  by 
midsummer  it  stood  a  full  $1.74  per  hun- 
dredweight below  the  March  prices. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmer  has  found  him- 
self having  to  pay  great  Increases  in  ex- 
penses. To  a  large  extent,  the  increases 
are  due  to  raises  in  grain  costs,  which 
resulted  from  the  administration's  irre- 
sponsible record  in  grain  exports. 

The  milk  imports  which  destroyed  the 
1974  milk  market  were  substantially  sub- 
sidized by  foreign  governments.  No 
American  Industry  can  be  expected  to 
compete  with  the  treasuries  of  other  na- 
tions. If  we  allow  the  farmer  enough 
revenue  to  meet  expenses  and  survive 
this  crunch  period,  he  will  return  to  a 
healthy  market  position.  This  is  why  the 
legislation  is  an  emergency  bill  this  year. 

The  U.S.  farmer  is  not  afraid  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  fanners  of  other  nations. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  New  Zea- 
land, no  country  can  produce  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  inexpensively  as  our  farmers. 
Present  prices  and  foreign  support  levels 
demonstrate  this.  For  example,  Canada, 
last  October,  set  price  supports  at  $9.41 
a  hundredweight  and  has  just  Increased 
the  figure  to  $10.12.  The  common  market, 
which  adjusts  the  rate  from  nation  to 
nation,  has  had  an  average  support  level 
of  $8.10  per  hundredweight,  which  went 
up  to  $8.59  In  February,  and  will  rise 
again  to  $8.99  in  September.  The  price 
supports  in  this  bill  for  1976  are  well 
below  those  prices.  Compare,  to  the  levels 
adopted  by. foreign  countries,  our  pro- 
posal to  set  support  prices  at  $8.19  per 
hundredweight  in  1976. 

Before  examining  evidence  of  need,  let 
us  reexamine  the  dairy  policy  as  set  forth 
in  the  1973  act.  Incidentally,  this  policy 
Is  significantly  different  from  the  policy 
stated  in  Secretary  Butz'  letter  to  the 
committee.  The  1973  act  states  the  policy 
as  follows.  The  support  price  should  be 
set  where  it  would  "meet  current  needs, 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  assure  a  level  of  farm  Income  ade- 
quate to  maintain  productive  capacity 
suflBcient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs." 

Let  us  examine  the  present  and  im- 
mediate past  to  see  if  our  present  policy 
Is  accomplishing  those  goals.  In  1974, 
20,000  dairy  farms  went  under.  Wiscon- 
sin alone  lost  5,000,  Minnesota  3.400.  In 
my  home  State  of  Vermont,  many  farms 
are  on  the  brink  of  folding.  I  have  re- 
ceived well  over  1,000  letters  from  Ver- 
mont farmers  who  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  their  economic  plight.  One 
farmer  called  me  yesterday,  in  despera- 
oon.  He  said  46  farmers  In  his  part  of 
the  State  have  put  their  herds  up  for 
auction.  He  has  let  his  help  go  and  is 
struggling  alone. 

This  farmer  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  general  pubUc  falls  to  get 


upset  by  high  profiteering  on  luxury 
items,  but  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised  when 
farmers  try  just  to  break  even.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  that  either. 
It  Is  a  cruel  fact  that  the  young  farm- 
er Is  being  hit  hardest.  His  mortgage 
payments  are  the  highest.  When  I  was 
In  Vermont  during  February,  I  examined 
situation  after  situation  in  which  grain 
bills  and  FHA  payments  exceeded  the 
milk  checks.  A  lack  of  congressional  ac- 
tion now  would  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Is  it  too  much  for  us  to  tell  these  jroung 
farmers  that  next  year  we  will  see  that 
he  gets  almost  as  much  as  he  got  in  1974? 
This  bill  will  not  give  him  anything  to 
compensate  for  his  17-percent  increase 
In  expenses  in  1974.  or  his  further  m- 
crease  in  expenses  hi  1975.  Compare  the 
$162  million  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  under 
this  legislation,  with  the  billions  we  have 
spent  for  jobs  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Nolan)  . 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering the  emergency  farm  bill  of  1975, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
well  be  determining  the  cost  and  the 
amount  of  nutritious  food  on  the  world's 
tables  for  years  to  come. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  from  the  outset 
that  I  do  not  feel  loan  levels  of  $1.87  per 
bushel  for  com,  $2.50  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  and  $0.40  per  pound  for  cotton 
are  adequate.  Neither  do  I  believe  we 
are  giving  our  farmers  the  support  thev 
need  with  target  prices  of  $2.25  a  bushel 
for  com,  $3.10  for  wheat,  and  $0.48  per 
pound  for  cotton.  And  I  certainly  would 
not  be  representing  the  rural,  heavily 
dairy.  Sixth  District  of  Mhinesota  If  i 
did  not  reiterate  again  to  this  body  the 
absolute  need  to  raise  and  keep  milk 
price  supports  at  100  percent  of  parity, 
instead  of  the  85  percent  called  for  In 
this  bill. 

Throughout  an  exhaustive  week  of 
committee  sessions,  I  argued  for  higher 
prices.  And  I  intend  to  continue  that 
effort.  But  we  are  considering  today  a 
compromise  bill.  I  am  supporting  this 
legislation,  because  I  have  reluctantly 
and  disappointedly  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion it  Is  the  best  we  can  pass  at  this 
point. 
And  we  must  pass  a  bill. 
The  stakes  are  high.  Ten  million  farm 
industry  workers  are  vitally  concerned 
that  equipment  purchases  will  piumm«t 
along  with  the  farm  Income.  The  Na- 
tion's bankers  and  finance  companies 
are  nervously  contemplating  the  $95  bll- 
hon  farmers  owe.  And,  of  course,  the 
world's  consumers,  beset  by  already 
double-digit  inflation  and  devastating  re- 
cession, are  looking  to  the  farmer  an.i 
the  Congress  for  a  fair  solution  for  all 
concerned 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  may 
not  be  the  best  solution  for  all,  because 
many  segments  of  this  multlfaceted  con- 
sumer-producer circle  have  special  in- 
terests in  higher  or  lower  support  prices. 
The  bill  is.  however,  a  fair  solution  whicn 
should  help  to  encourage  maximum  pro- 
duction at  minimum  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayer.  Why  the  in- 


crease in  support  prices  for  com.  wheat, 
soybeans,  and  milk?  The  answer  Ues  in 
the  circumstances  with  which  American 
farmers  are  now  deaUng: 

Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  farm  production  expenses  increas- 
ing $10  bi]Uon  during  1974  to  an  all-tima 
high  of  $74.8  billion. 

Fertilizer  prices  jumped  70  percent  in 
1974  over  1973 

Fuel  prices  went  up  80  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

Meanwhile,  gross  farm  income  dropped 
$5  bilUon  in  1974.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  total  income 
from  all  farm  sources  dropped  20  per- 
cent, v.'hile  nonfarm  earnings  rose  one- 
tenth. 

Projections  for  the  next  2  years  are 
even  bleaker.  Testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee indicated  1975  farm  prospects 
have  weakened.  Major  crop  prices  are 
not  showing  the  kind  of  stability  pre- 
dicted last  fall,  and  indications  are  net 
farm  income  will  decline  again  this  year. 
The  problem  is  most  acute  among  dairy 
producers.  Last  year  alone,  3,400  Minne- 
sota dairy  farmers  went  out  of  business. 
Wisconsin  lost  5.000,  and  the  entire 
Nation  some  20,000.  The  figure  is  hardly 
surprising  when  one  notes  that  from 
March-December  of  1974,  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  base  price  fell  from  $8.15 — 
85  percent  of  parity— per  hundredweight 
to  $6.41 — 67  percent  of  parity — per 
hundredweight.  Nationwide,  farm  costs 
rose  17  percent  in  1974.  while  the  price 
dairy  farmers  received  for  their  prod- 
uct dropped  20.8  percent. 

Opponents  of  the  quarterly  adjusted 
85  percent  milk  parity  clause  argue  that 
the  resulting  price  increases  would  be 
prohibitive  to  consumers.  The  USDA 
estimates  by  the  end  of  the  year,  milk 
will  have  gone  up  8  cents  per  gallon, 
cheese  10  cents  per  pound,  and  butter 
20  cents  per  pound. 

These  figures  are  misleading  and  dis- 
torted. The  Department  itself  admits 
that  fully  a  third  of  these  hicreases 
would  occur  not  because  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  because  of  inflation.  If  prices 
do  rise,  the  effect  will  be  gradual  and 
expected — a  better  situation  than  exists 
in  most  other  sectors. 

The  prices  of  milk  and  cheese  have 
historically  lagged  far  behind  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  by  the  end  of 
1975,  the  projected  price  of  $8.19  per 
hundredweight  will  be  $0.09  below  the 
price  farmers  were  getting  in  January 
of  1974.  The  Nation's  best  economists 
project  a  20-percent  raise  in  inflation 
during  that  same  time.  How  can  this  bill 
be  excessive  when  it  does  not  even  bring 
the  dairy  farmer's  Income  back  to  his 
January  1974  level,  to  say  nothing  of 
compensathig  him  for  his  Increase  in 
expenses? 

Without  this  help  for  dairy  farmers, 
we  will  be  facing  either  short  supply  or 
dependence  on  foreign  imports.  "This  is 
not  an  exaggeration;  60.3  percent  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  farmers  have  quit  since 
1951,  and  the  number  of  milk  cows  In  the 
United  States  has  decreased  by  almost 
10  percent  since  1969. 
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If  our  milk  production  continues  to 
decline  at  its  present  rate,  a  recent  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  study  declares  that  we 
will  no  longer  be  self-sufficient  in  the 
production  of  dairy  products  by  as  early 
as  1980.  The  recent  oil  crisis  should  have 
taught  us  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  that  kind  of  situation. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  emergency  legis- 
lation will  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  recovery  of  the  American 
economy.  Our  imemployment  lines  are 
long  enough  without  adding  thousands 
of  farmers.  These  supports  will  give 
farmers  the  confidence  to  plant  enough 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs,  with  enough 
left  over  to  make  a  positive  impact  on 
our  balance  of  foreign  payments. 

The  target  and  loan  rates  for  corn  and 
wheat  are  fair  and  reasonable.  The  aver- 
age conservatively  estimated  cost  of  com 
production,  as  computed  by  State  univer- 
sities in  the  five  major  corn-producing 
States,  is  $2.01  per  bushel — or  $0.14  above 
to  loan  rate  in  the  bill.  Corresponding 
figures  from  the  five  leading  wheat-pro- 
ducing States  show  that  it  costs  about 
$3.01  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat — or 
some  $0.51  more  than  the  loan  which  the 
bill  provides.  Farmers  live  and  produce 
year  to  yeax.  This  legislation  only  guar- 
antees a  return  if  the  bottom  literally 
drops  out  of  the  market. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on 
January  30  that  the  price  of  corn  na- 
tionwide has  dropped  one-fourth  since 
October.  In  the  past  2  years,  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  has  gone  from  $1.50  to 
$6  and  now  back  to  about  $4.  The  market 
is  volatile.  Credit  is  threatened  and 
farmers  are  angry  and  confused. 

Testimony  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee indicated  thfe  coming  need  for 
nonrecourse  loans  on  soybeans — in  recent 
months  victimized  by  instability  and 
quick  change. 

The  cotton-producing  States  have  also 
asked  for  help.  Planting  time  for  that 
essential  crop  is  near,  and  farmers  across 
the  South  are  waiting  for  an  expression 
of  support  from  the  Congress.  Remem- 
ber, also,  that  cotton  is  a  natural  prod- 
uct— not  a  synthetic  made  from  precious 
petroleum. 

Producers  and  consumers  are  watching 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
watching  to  see  emerge  a  fair  bill  to 
keep  farmers  producing  and  all  of  us 
eating  well  and  economically.  This  bill 
is  a  vehicle  to  that  end.  I  urge  quick  and 
positive  action. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  and  urge  its  adoption  by 
my  colleagues.  While  many  have  labeled 
this  legislation  as  a  bailout  for  farmers, 
it  is  not  that  at  all.  It  is  in  the  long 
range  best  interest  of  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation  who  are  dependent  on  the 
farming  segment  of  our  society  for  their 
food  and  fiber.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  measure  is  to  insure  continued 
production  of  necessary  commodities  and 
also  to  insure  that  more  farm  families 
are  not  forced  out  of  business  by  the  cur- 
rent cost-price  squeeze. 


What  many  of  my  urban  colleagues 
tend  to  forget  is  that  if  we  continue  to 
lose  small  farm  units,  we  are  only  con- 
tributing to  an  eventual  shortage  of  farm 
products.  We  frankly  cannot  afford  any 
further  shortages,  esi>ecially  of  food 
commodities,  in  these  days  of  high  de- 
mand. We  must  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  give  our  farmers  assurances  that 
they  will  receive  an  equitable  price  for 
the  commodities  they  produce.  Other- 
wise, they  will  throw  up  their  hands  in 
despair  and  begin  looking  for  other  jobs 
that  only  require  40  hours  a  week  of  work 
for  a  much  higher  wage  than  they  are 
currently  receiving  for  their  toils. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  unique  group  of  people.  Over 
the  years  they  have  exhibited  a  dedica- 
tion to  their  work  that  cannot  be  found 
in  other  industries.  They  literally  work 
from  sunup  to  sundown  many  times 
making  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 
They  have  no  retirement  program  and 
they  have  no  hospital  or  medical  bene- 
fits program.  Their  success  or  failure  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  weather  and 
dreaded  diseases  and  insects  that  often- 
times attack  crops.  They  also  have  no 
paid  vacations  or  holidays.  Yet  our  farm- 
ers are  in  the  fields  day  after  day  after 
day  trying  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
the  consumers  of  America  and  other  na- 
tions need  and  demand.  They  are  not 
asking  for  a  pot  of  gold.  They  are  only 
asking  that  they  can  be  assured  of  sell- 
ing their  crop  once  it  is  harvested  at  an 
equitable  price — a  price  that  will  allow 
for  a  small  profit  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
own  families  and  enjoy  some  of  the  same 
luxuries  enjoyed  by  their  city  brethren 
who  work  only  40  hours  a  week  with  a 
guaranteed  wage  much  higher  than 
theirs. 

I  commend  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  who  have  risen  today  to 
take  exception  to  the  misleading  facts 
being  put  out  by  Secretary  Butz  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
noted  that  their  figures  simply  do  not  re- 
flect the  real  situation  and  grossly  over- 
state the  alleged  inflationary  impact  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  point  that  Secre- 
tary Butz  and  his  associates  have  defi- 
nitely overlooked  is  the  inflationary- 
impact  that  will  result  if  this  legislation 
is  not  passed  and  our  fanners  are  forced 
out  of  business.  If  we  ever  reach  a  situa- 
tion where  production  is  significantly 
lower  than  at  present,  we  will  find  de- 
mand of  consumers  for  the  essential 
commodities  pushing  prices  to  levels  that 
no  one  ever  imagined.  I  am  not  dealing 
in  hypothesis  as  much  as  I  am  relating 
the  feelings  of  the  farmers  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent.  They  point  out  to 
me  that  they  simply  cannot  remain  in 
business  as  long  as  the  cost  of  production 
vastly  outstrips  the  prices  they  are 
receiving  for  their  products. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
and  that  is  that  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau 
and  Mississippi  farmers  contrary  to 
what  the  National  Farm  Bureau  would 
have  you  believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
American  consumer  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  Amendments. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin) . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  time  has  finally  come  to  lay  at  rest 
that  old  mji;h  that  somehow  consumera 
and  farmers  are  bitter  enemies  whose  in- 
terests can  never  by  reconciled.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  a  farming  community, 
and  for  the  past  two  decades  I  have  lis- 
tened to  politicians  who  represent  rural 
areas  weep  and  moan  for  the  fact  that 
small  farmers  were  leaving  the  farms.  I 
have  heard  them  cry  out  with  great  fer- 
vor that  if  they  were  elected  to  office  they 
would  work  to  reverse  this  trend.  During 
the  same  two  decades,  I  have  heard  poli- 
ticians from  the  urban  areas  point  their 
fingers  at  the  farmers  and  our  rural  citi- 
zens and  cry  out  with  equal  fervor  that 
they  were  to  blame  for  all  of  our  troubles. 
During  the  same  two  decades,  I  have 
seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  farmers 
forced  from  their  farming,  forced  out  of 
the  rural  areas,  forced  into  the  cities 
where  they  became  unknown  individuals 
and  appeared  only  as  statistics  on  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

In  the  Februarj- 1975  issue  of  the  Farm 
Journal  appeared  a  story  entitled  "The 
Last  Farmer."  It  is  a  tongue-in-cheek 
look  at  where  we  might  end  up  in  this 
country  if  farmers  continue  to  "get  big 
or  get  out": 

The  Last  Farmer 
(By  Gene  Logsdon) 

Hardly  anyone  believed  the  shocking  re- 
port that  the  USDA  leaked  to  the  press  back 
in  1976.  "A  source  close  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  revealed  yesterday  the  existence 
of  an  hitherto  suppressed  study,"  said  the 
Times  earnestly.  "The  study  proves  with 
mathematical  certainty  that  by  the  year 
2053,  there  will  be  only  one  farmer  left  In 
the  U.8." 

Politicians  denounced.  Bureaucrats  dis- 
claimed. Economists  scoffed.  "Ridiculous," 
they  said  as  of  one  voice.  "Farm  numbers 
win  stabilize  about  the  turn  of  the  century." 

But  the  year  2000  came  and  went  with  no 
letup  in  the  attrition  of  farmers  from  farm- 
ing. To  agribuslnessmen,  the  question  was  no 
longer  if  only  one  farmer  would  remain,  but 
far  more  interesting,  whose  customer  would 
he  be??? 

Not  many  would  have  bet  that  Marvin 
Grabacre  of  nilnols  would  end  up  being  the 
sole  survivor. 

"Marvelous  Marv,"  as  the  folks  came  to 
call  him,  was  only  four  years  old  in  1976. 
In  hindsight,  there  were  signs  from  the  very 
beginning  that  Grabacre  was  a  cut  above 
even  the  select  group  that  would  become  21st 
Century  farmers.  At  the  tender  age  of  11, 
given  the  Job  of  mowing  the  extensive  family 
lawn,  Marv  talked  a  local  repair  shop  into 
selling  him  four  worn-out  riding  mowers  for 
$10  each.  He  repaired  the  mowers,  hooked 
them  in  tandem,  and  mowed  the  whole  two- 
acre  lawn  in  15  minutes. 

His  crowning  achievement  was  In  talking 
old  Mrs.  Lacey  into  letting  him  cut  down 
two  trees  and  tear  out  a  fence  around  her 
lawn  so  he  could  mow  faster. 

That  project  established  the  pattern  that 
would  carry  Grabacre  to  the  top.  Reduced 
to  simplest  terms,  his  winning  philosophy 
was:  "If  you  have  a  problem,  your  machin- 
ery's not  big  enough."  As  a  result,  he  bought 
the  biggest  equipment  made,  and  if  that 
wasn't  enough  (which  It  never  was),  he'd 
make  his  own.  He  was  the  only  person  ever 
to  try  to  build  a  corn  combine  that  could  be 
used   in   the   off   season   to   cut   and  shred 
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fencerows — trees,  brush,  fence,  posts  and 
all — at  5  mph.  He  was  also  the  first  to  pipe 
a  navigable  stream  underground  so  he  could 
farm  over  the  top  in  longer  rows,  and  fly 
on  wheat  with  a  four-engine  bomber. 

You  could  always  tell  a  Grabacre  oper- 
ation. Shortly  after  he  moved  in  on  some 
newly  purchased  ground,  all  trees,  fence- 
rows,  buUdlngs,  woodlots,  steep  hills  and 
even  streams  vanished,  leaving  only  an  un- 
broken expanse  of  dirt. 

Grabacre's  idea  of  happiness  was  to  start 
out  In  the  morning  on  one  of  his  big  tilling 
and  planting  rigs  and  not  have  to  turn 
around  until  sometime  next  week. 

His  holdings  grew  rapidly  from  the  original 
10,000  acres,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  until  by  2000  he  was  farming  500,- 
000  acres  of  his  own  and  renting  that  much 
more.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  double  500,000 
as  it  was  to  double  50,  he  found. 

Absurd  as  It  may  sound,  Grabacre  woke 
up  one  morning  to  find  that  he  owned,  or 
at  least  operated,  all  the  farm  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  no  longer  figured  his  cost 
per  acre,  but  cost  per  county,  or  cost  per 
state,  or  sometimes,  as  with  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  cost  per  region. 

But  of  course,  for  tax  purposes,  he  still 
Just  barely  broke  even.  When  Ohio  showed 
a  good  profit,  sure  as  hell  Alabama  showed  a 
bad  loss. 

His  project  to  pipe  the  Ohio  River  under- 
ground so  he  could  plow  the  whole  valley 
ummpeded  was  costing  him  more  money 
than  SCS  and  the  Army  Engineers  had  esti- 
mated— even  though  the  government  was 
cost-sharing  85%  of  the  bill  to  rid  the  Ohio 
Valley  once  and  for  all  from  the  danger  of 
floods. 

"You've  got  to  get  more  efficient,"  said 
Grabacre's  attorney,  who  was  making  $285.- 
000  a  year  and  spending  winters  on  the 
Riviera — exactly  what  Grabacre  intended  to 
do  once  he  got  ahead  of  the  game. 

"I  must  be  doing  something  wrong,"  he 
decided.  He  went  to  Washington  to  check 
with  USDA. 

Strangely  enough,  USDA  was  bigger  than 
ever,  doing  what  it  had  been  trying  to  do 
for  100  years:  "helping  keep  small  farmers 
in  business." 

"Well,  It  was  necessary  to  increase  staff 
and  budgets  when  the  number  of  farmers 
dropped  from  a  million  to  a  half  a  million,  ' 
explained  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  i  :ie 
General  Accounting  Office  in  2051.  "Obvi- 
ously we  must  continue  to  expand  when  the 
number  drops  from  half  a  million  to  one." 

Everybody  in  Washington  understood  that 
kind  of  logic.  But  it  was  little  consolation 
to  Grabacre. 

So  he  us°d  his  farm  magazines  to  see 
what  his  neighbors  were  doing. 

There  was  only  one  neighbor  left— the 
guy  who  owned  everything  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  little  column  in  the  back  of  one  of 
the  Journals  caught  his  eye.  The  gist  of  the 
piece  was  that  regardless  of  what  a  few  old- 
fogey  economists  thought,  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  Just  was  not  a  viable 
economic  farm  unit  anymore. 

"While  we  believe  firmly  In  the  family 
farm,"  the  article  stated,  "there's  no  reason 
at  all  why  such  a  farm  should  remain  as 
small  as  only  half  of  our  nation.  The  farmer 
must  eventually  get  big  or  get  out." 

So  Grabacre  flew  out  over  the  Mississippi 
looking  for  states  where  broken-down  fences 
and  shabby  bams  might  indicate  a  chance 
to  buy  land  cheap.  The  drought  was  still  put- 
ting a  squeeze  on  the  Great  Plains;  cattle 
were  stUl  losing  money,  the  labor  unions 
were  still  on  strike  in  California,  and  the 
Inland  'Empire  was  still  running  out  of 
water.  Grabacre  shook  his  head  sadly.  ITiat 
other  farmer  wasn't  keeping  up  with   the 


times.  He'd  be  better  off  In  some  other  line 
of  work. 

By  then  Grabacre  had  consolidated  all  the 
bankers  of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  under 
his  own  name  But  when  he  asked  them  for 
another  loan,  they  informed  him  that  he 
had  already  borrowed  all  the  money  they  had 
available. 

So  he  talked  a  consortium  of  Middle  East 
oil  barons  into  lending  him  the  money,  and 
he  bought  his  last  neighbor  out.  Actually  it 
was  Just  business  as  usual  for  Grabacre.  He 
sold  most  of  Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
to  developers  at  an  outrageous  price  to  get 
the  downpayment. 

And  so  in  2051,  two  years  ahead  of  the 
computer  projection,  agriculture  was  at  last 
united  and  could  speak  with  one  voice — 
Grabacre's. 

But  Grabacre  was  too  busy  to  speak  with 
one  voice  or  any  voice  at  all.  Unable  to  find 
a  man  equal  to  the  task  of  taking  over  his 
empire,  he  was  installing  a  computer  in  Kan- 
sas City  to  do  the  Job  so  he  could  retire. 

It  was  no  big  deal  actually,  because  the 
programming  was  so  simple.  All  the  com- 
puter needed  to  know  was:  If  you  have  a 
problem,  your  machinery  isn't  big  enough. 

The  first  move  the  new  computer  made 
was  to  buy  China.  "I  know  I  can  swing  the 
deal  by  selling  half  of  Manchuria  to  Russia 
and  half  to  Japan,"  the  computer  told  Grab- 
acre.  "We  can  level  the  mountains  on  the 
rest  of  it,  pipe  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  rivers 
underground  and  make  a  clean  15%  profit 
putting  the  whole  works  into  soybeans." 

Grabacre  grinned.  The  future  of  agricul- 
ture was  in  good  hands. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  society  to  develop  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  insure  that  small  and  inde- 
pendent farmers  continue  to  provide  the 
food  and  fiber  for  domestic  and  export 
purposes. 

I  do  not  buy  the  theory  that  farmers 
and  consumers  are  natural  enemies.  I 
believe  thev  share  equal  concerns  and 
that  the  interests  of  both  can  be  served 
by  rational  and  progressive  oolicies.  I 
believe  there  is  more  that  binds  con- 
sumers than  divides  them. 

Of  course,  I  come  from  a  rural  area, 
and  I  represent  a  verv  rural  district.  Our 
main  industry  Is  agriculture;  however, 
prior  to  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  also 
served  as  a  board  member  of  the  Iowa 
Consumers  League,  a  member  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and  I 
also  worked  as  an  attorney  for  legal 
services.  In  that  job  I  dealt  with  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate citizens,  and  especially  the  prob- 
lems they  encountered  in  the  consumer 
field.  So  I  believe  I  have  an  imderstand- 
ing,  not  only  of  farmers,  but  also  of  our 
consumers,  especially  our  low  income 
consumers. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us,  H.R. 
4296.  the  Emergencv  Farm  Act  for  1975. 
is  a  bill  that  serves  both  the  interests  of 
our  consumers  and  of  our  small,  inde- 
pendent farmers.  I  know  that  some  have 
asked  how  it  can  be  posf^ible  th^t  by  rais- 
ing the  price  support  for  feed  grains, 
cotton,  wheat  and  dairy,  how  that  can 
possibly  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer. Well  really,  if  you  look  down  the 
road  a  little  bit,  you  can  see  that  it  is 
quite  simple.  Farmers  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  my  district,  are 
gathering  in  meetings  to  discuss  the  cut- 
back in  production  this  year  of  anywhere 


from  10  to  20  percent.  In  my  district.  2 
days  from  now,  on  Thursday,  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  farmers  will  be 
meeting  to  discuss  and  perhaps  sign  up 
as  a  pledge  to  cut  back  their  production 
between  10  and  20  percent. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  con- 
sumer? It  can  only  mean  one  thing: 
Shortages  of  products  and  higher  prices 
leading  to  more  inflation  for  our  whole 
economy.  Inflation  on  one  hand  and  yet 
a  deepening  of  the  recession  on  the  other 
hand — this  is  because  farmers  are  the 
best  consumers  that  we  have  in  our  so- 
ciety. When  they  are  in  a  profitmaking 
situation,  they  spend  their  money.  They 
buy  tractors,  pickups,  and  cars,  they 
clothe  their  families,  they  shop  in  gro- 
cery stores  just  like  people  in  the  cities 
do.  In  other  words,  they  spend  their 
money  to  keep  other  people  employed  in 
the  urban  areas.  The  fact  is  that  our 
agricultural  industry  buys  more  of  the 
manufactured  items  in  this  coimtry  than 
any  other  single  industry.  If  agriculture 
does  well,  so  does  our  country.  If  the 
farmers  are  apprehensive  and  uncertain 
as  to  their  profits  in  the  near  future,  they 
will  begin  to  cut  back  their  orders  for 
these  manufactured  items,  such  as  ma- 
chiners',  tractors,  chemicals,  et  cetera. 
And  that  is  what  is  happening  right  now. 
Farmers  are  cutting  back  on  their  orders. 
And  that  is  resulting  in  more  layoffs  in 
the  urban  areas. 

Agricultural  exports  make  up  over  25 
percent  of  om-  total  export  income.  Last 
year  this  amounted  to  about  $22  billion 
that  our  country  received  from  the  ex- 
port of  our  agricultural  products.  This 
is  just  about  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  petroleum  products  that  we  imported 
during  1974.  What  wiU  happen  if  farm- 
ers cut  back  their  production  this  year 
as  may  be  anticipated  if  this  bill  does 
not  pass?  Dr.  Earl  Heady,  world- 
renowned  agricultural  economist  and 
distinguished  professor  at  Iowa  State 
University,  recently  did  a  computer  study 
on  the  effect  of  a  cutback  in  production 
this  year.  The  results  of  his  study  show 
that  if  corn  acreage  is  cut  back  by  9  per- 
cent, this  would  lead  to  a  46-percent 
increase  in  prices  down  the  hne.  The 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
March  9,  1975,  Des  Moines  Register  high- 
lights and  points  out  the  results  of  Dr. 
Heady 's  study; 

Computer  Sees  46  Percent  Rise  for  Corn 

Wpth  Acreage  Cutback  of  9  Percent 

(By  Arlo  Jacobson) 

The  price  of  corn  would  increase  approxi- 
mately 46  per  cent  with  a  U.S.  acreage  re- 
duction of  9  per  cent  and  exports  and  do- 
mestic use  were  to  remain  unchanged,  an 
Iowa  State  University  computer  study  shows. 

And  there  would  be  comparable  price  in- 
creases for  other  crops,  according  to  research- 
ers Earl  O.  Heady,  distinguished  professor  of 
economic,  and  Dennis  Thomas,  research  as- 
sociate. 

Just  what  this  would  do  to  consumer  prices 
for  food  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  assumed  they 
would  rise  to  some  degree. 
"X  46  per  cent  Increase  over  the  early 
March  price  of  corn  in  central  Iowa  of  $2.32 
would  peg  corn  at  $3.38  a  bushel,  approxi- 
niately  where  it  was  before  export  monitoring 
began  last  fall. 
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feed  grains  and  cotton  werT^eld  at  aveJ^  ^e  movement  Is  not  confined  to  Iowa.  ^^™  S  o^  I^a""^                   "  "'"'  "^ 

export  levels  ( 1989-71  period) .  Nebraska  farmers  say  they  are  going  to  orga-  "»™ict  of  iowa 

Normal  weather  conditions  were  assumed  nize  every  county  In  the  state,  and  60,000  Re8pondent8=2614. 

for  1975  and  all  land  formerly  retired  under  farmers   and  landlords   are  expected  to  be  [In  percent] 

federal  farm  programs  was  returned  to  pro-  reached.  1.  xhe  target  price  and  loan  rate  for  com 

ductlon.  Wayne  Bamett  of  Shlpman,  111.,  has  been  shoiUd  be  raised. 

Corn,  wheat  and  soybean  exports  at  the  spearheading  the  movement  in   that  state.     Agree aa 

1969-71  average  resulted  In  national  prices  and  meetings  have  been  held  in  such  com-  Disagree"                                                             h 

per  bushel  of  only  $1.14  for  corn,  $1.60  for  munities  as  Benton,  Farina  UUin,  Woodlawn  No  opinion                                                         i. 

wheat,  and  $2.27  for  soybeans  —  on  total  and  Carllnville.                     '  2    The    govemmenV'shouId  "incrBase   it 

*^.?^'^  °J  ^^f  °^°.^  ''"^^^'^  °'  *=°™'  ^^®'  ■^^  Agriculture  Commissioner  In  Mlnne-  beef  purchases  for  school  lunch  program^ 

million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  604.2  mUUon  sota  has  endorsed  the  cutback  movement  and  and  for  the  military                                ^'>*aa 

bushels  of  soybeans.  is  urging  farmers  to  give  it  serious  consider*-  Agree     .                                                            no 

At  these  prices.  Heady  and  Thomas  noted,  tion.  Disagree                                                           « 

a  federal  farm  program  would  be  needed  to  down  a  dollar  no  opinion                                                      a 

*"S^^!f ''^^tT'  ^'=°°^:     ^  ,     ^     ^,     .  0*ber  meetings  have  been  held  in  Ohio  3. Beef  pMkVrashoSd'b^ b;)'ndM7"" 

When  exports  were  allowed  to  double  In  and  Indiana  Agree  m 

the  study  from  the   1969-71   level,  the  per  The  cutback  Is  aimed  at  bolstering  corn     DlsagreV'IIir""" ' "  a 

buKhel   prices   mcreased  to  $2.32   for  corn,  and  soybean  prices,  which  have  been  slump-     No  opinion I"!  2 

i^J  thi  iRn  t?,?Ht  -.^.^Lf °^^'^*     *,  ,     ^""^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^'^^'"^  government  established        4.  Which  of  the  following  do'Vo'u  agrw 
Also  tha  ISU  study  showed  the  potential     monitoring  on  exports  on  Oct.  16  (see  graph),     with?  *         >  "  »gree 

«  ^^^nJ^T'^n*^^"  ^  *K  "^*  ^  "'^lu*^         ^"*  "^^^  *^«  government  curb  on  exports  (a)  There  should  be  a  grata  reserve. 

"^'fP^^J°-y°^^,^^,^^^^^.^<ithf>  was     lifted     last     week     prices    rebounded     Yes 04 

whiplash"  effect  on  farm  tacome  and  con-  considerably.  No "" fa 

Burner  food  costs.                                                         cattle   feeders  are   also  concerned.  Many  (b)  A'gralnVesVrvV should" be' hVld'by  the 

at  ruLL  cAPAcrrr  have  dropped  out  of  that  enterprise  and  have  Government. 

"Russia  and  developing  countries  may  step  8°^®  ^  selling  cash   grata   from  the    1974     Yes ,0 

Into  the  market  for  more  of  our  products  l^arvest  as  a  means  to  recoup.  No go 

when  they  have  Incidents  of  drought,  then  ,    ''^°'",*^,*  Afst  time  In  my  life.  I  sold  grain  (c)    A  grain  reserve "shmild" 'be "held  on 

retreat  with  good  weather,"  the  researchers  ^^^  ^^^-    said  Boyd  Klmberly.  53,  of  Max-  farms,  by  farmers 

Bay.  well.  "I  took  such  a  loss  in  cattle  last  year,  yes            _                                                        «« 

"At  full  capacity  of  VS.  agriculture,  a  20  I  couldn't  see  gotag  back  tato  that.  no  10 

percent   Increase   In   export   demand    could         "Now   I   see    the   same   thtag   coming   to  (driiere'shouid  be'^s^rrntiTr^fttinnoi 

cause  prices  to  Jump  without  speculation  to  Sn^''     termers     that     happened     to     beef  grain  re^rve    k«)t  out  oTthi  ml^Il    f 

around  $3.70  for  corn  and  $5.80  for  wheat-  P'!^""!""-  cover  short-term  Sa^ters                           ' 

then  plummet  back  to  about  $1.15  per  bushel          High-priced  corn  has  always  made  me  Yes  -«>~w  a. 

for  corn  and  $1.60  for  wheat  when  our  full  °ioney     feeding     cattle,"     Klmberly     said,     no  ^ 

production  capacity  was  not  needed  to  meet  "Wealth  comes  out  of  the  soil,  and  If  you  (e)''Thlre'^ou\dh^nn^Zi',^'i2II^^^ 

the  export  demand."  they  add.  "eep  the  value  high  the  Uvestook  situation  yes     ^*"  "^°"^** »'«  °°  g"**^  "»er'e- 

"These   'whiplash'  poeslbllltles  emphasize  w"!  balance  Itself  out."  jj^  - —        «> 

the  need  for  grain  reserves  which  may  pre-         Klmberly    has    Jotaed    the    corn    cutback  K"V»VrD,r*J'"."J"r  -—-—-—          75 

vent   both    'run-away'   prices   during   crop  movement  with  a  vengeance,  and  said  90  °;  ;^*  ^"»  «  dotag  a  fine  Job  aa  Secre- 

Bhortfalls   and   complete   collapse   of   farm  Percent  of  grain  farmers  In  that  area  wUl  go  a«-«     agriculture. 

prices  and  income  under  favorable  weather  along  with  the  action.  ni         " " ^' 

conditions,"  Heady  and  Thomas  conclude.  "They're  reaUy  behtad  It,"  he  said    "Six     v^*^*1 ""* 

The  ISU  study  Is  detaUed  In  a  publication  °f  ^  went  out,  and  In  five  hours  we  got     '*'*'  °P"^i<^'» 11 

entitled    "Alternative    Crop    Exports,    Land  ^^^    150    signatures.    Only    four    farmers  "•  "^  order  to  cut  operating  costs,  the  USDA 

Use,  Production  Capacity,  and  Programmed  turned  ns  down.  should  consolidate  Ite  local  offices  (for  ex- 

Prlces  of  Agriculture  for  1975."                                 "And  It  wasn't  because  the  farmers  didn't  ""P^*-  ***  ASCS  offices),  and  have  regional 

Copies   of   Card   Report   50   are   available  believe   In   It,   but   because   their  landlords  °®*^®^  servtag  several  counties  rather  than 

from  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Rural  ^aid  don't  do  It.  ^^  offl°e  In  each  county. 

Development,  578  East  Hall.  ISU,  Ames,  50010.         "^^  the  rest  of  the  state  Is  as  strong  for  Agree  oo 

The  price  is  $2.  the  cutback  as  around  here,  we're  going  to     Disagree    « 

Figures  from  the  study  could  provide  more  blow  the  lid  off  with  millions  of  acres  of     No  opinion  7 

Incentive  for  the  current  grassroots  move-  grain  to  be  cut  from  production. 

ment  to  cut  down  on  corn  production  ta  1975.         "I'   we   get   that   kind    behind   us,   we're  '^-  "^^  government  should  place  a  lower 

In  fact,  the  cutback  move  appears  to  be  going  to  come  tato  big  acreages  pretty  fast  ^^'*  °°^  *^®  amount  of  beef  that  Is  being 

buUdlng  even  though  skeptics  say  such  vol-  Might  even  make  the  ticket  tapes  "  Imported. 

untary  plans  have  never  worked  in  the  past         Klmberly  noted  that  Iowa  corn '  farmers  Aeree  a. 

and  probably  will  not  work  In  1975.  were  behind  those  In  Nebraska  and  Illtaols     D^agre'e"" 7 

Farmers  responding  to  the  cutback  effort  '°  getting  the  cutback  effort  underway  No    ootolon > 

may  be  subconsciously  reacting  to  the  same         o^      *        t,  ^         ^  x^  

statistics   fed   Into   the   computer   at  ISU's  .    °^^^^^y  Butz  and  the  Ford  adminls-  8.  The  REAP  program  should  be  dlscon- 

Center  for  Agricultural  and  Rural  Develop-  tration  are  urging  farmers  to  plant  to  tlnued. 

ment  (CARD).  full  production  tills  year.  However,  they  Amee                                                      lo 

MAssMzrrmo  are  not  wlUlng  to  put  any  kind  of  a  floor     DUagree'         " A 

They  have  been  trying  to  put  across  the  under   the   prices   the   farmers   receive     No   opinion """ m 

same  points,  but  they  haven't  had  a  com-  when  the  crop  Is  harvested  this  fall  Thp        „  «  '" 

puter  to  help  them  out.  present  tareet  orice  on  rorn  fnr  JvL^ii  ^-  Congress  should  pass  a  law  to  keep  cor- 

One  of  their  greatest  concerns  Is  that  the  Is  $1  Ts  f  bu.Kl   «nH  ^hn '  i^J        T^^f '  P"""***  conglomerates  out  of  farmtag 

export  market  will  not  materialize.  (For  an-  J  fj'f  f  jhel  and  the  loan  rate  Is 

other  viewpoint  on  farm  exports  see  story  at  ^\^°  *  ^"f,^!'  ,,  .  n^lree " I 

left.)                                  *'                                 I  recently  held  a  series  Of  LI  meetings     no  opinion S 

The  effort  to  cut  back  on  coth  production  ^""  farmers  in  my  district  in  Iowa.  I  

Is  on  the  move  In  several  areas.  Independent  also  sent  a  questionnaire  to  nearly  every  ^*'-  Should  the  goverrunent  allocate  and  ro- 
of any  farm  organization.  farmer  In  my  district  The  results  of  that  *"*"  °'^  *°^  gasoltae.  or  should  It  raUe  tarigB 

J:r{l?H^"'"^^-"--"  -  lievelL^I^bTfstSrrin^cT^^^^^  i^eL^.'^^^^tLZj^r  ^'^^^  " 

StS:  wfdSay^atl^Jm^?  If'J^'i  ^«*  ^^ %  -^  ^o-  ^tS.  E^'egh-t  ^^ ^  --  ration « 

barntaPerry:  and  M  Jch  18  at  8  p  m    US^A  P"?^'^*  °^  ^^^  farmers  who  responded  S^'^n.rfi'.n'  ^°^  P''"' ?2 

Building,  indianola.  indicated  they  were  in  favor  of  this.  I  ^o  opinion la 

The  effort  ta  each  case  Is  the  same:  De-    believe  the  results  of  that  poll  will  give  a        I  can  tell  you  that  if  prices  of  com 
termine  local  farmer  optaion  on  cutting  back    good  Indication  of  how  farmers  in  my     drop  to  these  levels  this  fall   you  will 

mrt^'4^he??ltTo!!f^x/°t'^rf!f^     *!!?  ^f^  ^^°^^  *^^  *^"««  concerning     see  bankruptcies  on  farms  like  we  have 
ing  to  be  held  at  1  p.m..  March  20.  at  Ad-    agriculture:  not  seen  since  the  Great  Depression.  Why 
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is  this  so?  Because  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  skyrocketed  in  just  the  last  2 
years.  For  example,  the  average  cost  of 
production  of  com  in  my  area  is  some- 
thing around  $2.25  a  bushel,  not  $1.38  a 
bushel.  The  inputs  for  harvesting  a 
bushel  of  com  have  risen  dramatically. 
One  example  of  this  is  fertilizer.  Two 
years  ago  when  the  1973  act  was  passed, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  sold  for  around  $80 
a  ton.  Now  you  cannot  buy  it  for  less 
than  $300  to  $320  a  ton,  over  four  times 
as  much.  Seed  com  that  last  year  sold 
for  $30  to  $35  is  now  selling  for  as  much 
as  $50  to  $52.  The  costs  of  machinery 
are  up.  A  combine  that  cost  $21,000  just 
last  year  is  now  costing  well  over  $26,000 
In  just  12  months.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  much  the  cost  of  fuel  has  gone 
up.  And  let  us  face  it,  tractors  and  com- 
bines do  not  run  on  air.  So,  to  make  it 
short,  if  a  farmer  goes  out  and  plants 
to  full  production,  with  the  increased 
costs  that  he  has,  and  harvests  that  crop 
this  fall,  and  the  prices  drop  out  of  the 
bottom  to  the  levels  below  $2.25 — that 
means  only  one  thing — ^bankruptcy. 
Farmers  are  worried.  Their  worries  are 
justified.  The  following  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  February  26,  1975,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  is  entitled  "Farmers 
Are  Worried."  I  believe  it  points  out  the 
reasons  for  the  farmers'  apprehension: 
Farmers  Are  Worried 

Farmers  ta  several  Important  corn  states, 
including  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Illinois,  are 
growing  worried  about  the  price  of  their 
main  product.  They  are  trying  to  mobilize 
farmers  into  an  agreement  to  reduce  acre- 
age planted  to  corn  this  year. 

Althov.gh  com  production  fell  off  drasti- 
cally last  year  because  of  bad  weather,  the 
price  of  corn  has  sagged  since  harvest  time. 
The  sharp  reduction  in  cattle  feeding  and 
weaker  export  demand  for  corn,  due  to  the 
worldwide  recession,  have  brought  prices 
down.  This  alarms  the  corn  producer,  quite 
understandably. 

The  cost  of  producing  corn  has  Increased 
enormously  In  the  last  year,  and  there  are 
no  indications  cost  factors  will  come  down 
this  year.  Fertilizer,  tasectlclde,  herbicide, 
power,  labor — everything  will  be  higher. 
Many  capable  farmers  think  they  can  barely 
make  a  profit  at  present  prices  of  around 
$2.50  a  bushel  In  central  Iowa.  They  fear  that 
a  big  harvest  In  1976  would  send  prices  be- 
low $2.  (In  October,  com  was  well  above  $3.) 

The  concern  of  farmers  about  future  prices 
Is  warranted.  The  odds  favor  a  big  crop  this 
year.  If  the  weather  Is  normal,  and  If  planted 
acreage  Increases  as  expected,  a  crop  of  6.5 
billion  bushels  or  more  could  be  harvested. 
This  would  be  about  a  billion  bushels  more 
than  ever  harvested  before.  The  record  is  6.6 
billion  In  1973,  and  the  1974  crop  was  4.6 
billion. 

A  billion-bushel  tacrease  in  output  would 
send  prices  down  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. So  farmers  are  trying  to  get  together 
to  c\it  acreage.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  activate  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  call  for  an  acreage  reduction. 
_  We  can  thoroughly  understand  the  fears 
of  farmers  and  their  purpose  in  reducing  pro- 
duction. But  It  Is  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
get  the  Job  done  that  way.  Not  enough 
farmers  would  cooperate  to  make  the  plan 
work.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  get  even  a 
semblance  of  equality  ta  acreage  reduction. 

To  the  extent  that  It  did  work,  the  plan 
would  benefit  most  those  farmers  who  did 
not  cooperate.  Under  the  federal  program. 


every  farmer  who  cute  acreage  at  least  gete  a 
payment  for  doing  It.  Attempte  at  voluntary 
production  control  by  producers  of  a  crop 
grown  nationwide,  such  as  com  or  wheat, 
have  always  faUed.  The  only  possible  way  to 
get  supply  management  ta  these  crops  la 
through  government. 

But  Is  It  wise  to  cut  com  production  this 
year,  by  whatever  means?  We  think  not.  The 
world's  granaries  are  nearly  empty.  Instead 
of  trytag  to  reduce  output,  every  means 
ought  to  be  taken  to  tacrease  It.  Let  iis  get 
the  G.e-bllIlon-busbel  crop  of  corn  \t  pos- 
sible. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  farmer  to  take 
the  whole  risk.  The  present  com  loan  and 
present  level  of  "target"  prices  under  the 
feed  grata  program  are  ridiculously  low.  The 
terget  price  of  $1.38  a  bushel  Is  far  below 
the  level  that  would  provide  assurance 
against  risk  for  a  farmer. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  Congress  sub- 
stantially raise  the  com  loan  from  the  pres- 
ent $1.10  to  about  $2  a  bushel.  The  target 
price  could  be  about  the  same  or  perhaps  a 
little  higher.  These  guarantees  would  give 
the  producer  confidence  that  a  further  severe 
break  ta  com  prices  would  not  be  rutaous. 

But  will  bankruptcy  happen?  It  might 
if  the  bill  before  us  does  not  pass  or  if 
President  Ford  sees  fit  to  veto  the  bill 
and  we  do  not  override  his  veto.  This 
will  lead  to  further  instability  in  our 
society  and  more  and  more  people  on  the 
unemployment  rolls.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  farmers  cut  back  their  production  by 
10  to  20  percent,  prices  will  skyrocket, 
shortages  will  occur,  and  this  will  seri- 
ously curtail  our  quantity  of  agricultural 
commodity  for  export.  This  will  serious- 
ly hurt  our  world  economic  situation  and 
cause  another  tremendous  round  of  in- 
flation. 

In  other  words,  what  we  aim  to  do  in 
the  bill  is  to  provide  stability.  To  pro- 
vide stability  by  insuring  that  our  inde- 
pendent farmers  do  not  go  broke,  but 
instead  have  a  reasonable  and  fair — 
and  I  emphasize  fair — return  for  their 
investment  and  labor.  And  fair  in  terms 
of  providing  food  and  fiber  for  our  people 
at  reasonable  prices.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  do  need  a  good  level  of  production 
this  year.  The  question  revolves  around 
one  of  policy.  Is  it  fair  to  make  the  farm- 
er alone  bear  the  burden  of  both  reces- 
sion and  inflation?  I  think  not.  Is  it  fair 
to  make  the  farmers  pay  for  maintain- 
ing our  position  in  the  world  economy? 
I  think  not.  These  burdens  must  be 
spread  across  our  population  as  a  whole. 
It  is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Fanners  are  the  greatest  producers  In 
the  world.  They  have  always  met  their 
responsibilities  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
people.  They  have  done  so  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  risks  and  in  the  face  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  that  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding cheap  food  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer.  Our  farmers  will  continue  to 
meet  their  responsibilities,  but  it  Is  im- 
fair  and  it  is  economic  suicide  to  ask 
the  farmers  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
that  we  need — and  go  broke  in  the 
process. 

And  one  other  thing,  many  consumers 
or  consumer  groups  have  said  that  the 
farmer  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  food.  Again,  that  Is  not  true.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1973  farmers  enjoyed  a  record 
net  income  for  that  year  of  about  $32 


billion.  Last  year,  1974,  that  net  income 
dropped  $5  billion  to  $27  billion.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  net  income  to 
farmers  will  drop  to  $20  to  $22  billion. 
Yet  with  these  drastically  dropping 
prices,  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  at 
the  checkout  coimter  still  remain  high. 
The  real  culprit  Is  the  middleman, 
the  people  that  buy  from  the  farmer  and 
sell  to  the  consumer.  Even  the  spokesman 
for  the  administration  will  admit  this. 
In  a  press  conference  held  just  last  week, 
Albert  Rees,  Director  of  the  White  House 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  ac- 
knowledges that  a  major  reason  for 
higher  food  prices  is  the  increasing  mar- 
gin charged  by  Industry  middlemen.  But, 
he  ssdd  the  administration  is  pinning  its 
hopes  for  food  price  reductions  on  lower 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  prod- 
ucts. I  guess  they  feel  that  it  is  easier  to 
take  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  than  it  is  to  take  on  the 
food  monopolies.  The  following  article 
appeared  in  the  March  14,  1975,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  quite  clearly  points 
out  that  the  administration  is  going  after 
the  farmer  for  cheaper  prices. 

WnrrE  House  Fights  Farm  Sxn»PORT  Rise — 

Warns  op  Increases  to  Consumers 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Ford  administra- 
tion Thursday  escalated  its  battle  with  con- 
gressional Democrate  over  increased  price 
supports  for  farmers. 

Officials  called  a  press  conference  to  warn 
consumers  that  the  aid  measure  would  re- 
sult in  sharply  increased  food  prices  Just  as 
Inflation  is  beginning  to  subside. 

The  officials  said  that  If  the  bUl  passes 
it  would  lead  to  price  Increases  of  8  cents  a 
gallon  for  mUk,  10  cente  a  pound  for  cheese 
and  20  cente  a  pound  for  butter. 

TARGET   PRICES 

The  bill,  which  the  administration  fears 
could  reverse  the  recent  trend  toward  less 
government  tavolvement  In  agriculture,  calls 
for  Increasing  socalled  "target  prices."  or  sup- 
port levels,  by  more  than  50  per  cent  on  corn 
and  wheat  •  •  • 

"NO    OPPORTtTNITY" 

The  administration's  atteck  on  the  farm 
bin  came  In  a  press  conference  called  by 
Gary  Seevers  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Albert  Rees,  director 
of  the  White  House  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability. 

Rees  said  he  had  called  the  meeting  with 
reporters  because  "there  was  no  opportunity 
for  us  to  put  our  objections  on  the  record  ta 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  on  agri- 
culture." 

Rees  was  reminded  by  reporters,  however, 
that  a  House  subcommittee  conducted  several 
days  of  public  heartags  on  the  bill  and  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  conducted 
two  weeks  of  public  hearings  on  agricultural 
problems.  Including  federal  price  supports. 

PUBLICITT    CAMPAIGN 

Seevers  then  explained  that  because  Rees 
"has  a  whole  range  of  things  to  do"  and 
"has  a  very  small  staff,"  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  hearings. 

Some  congressional  Democrats,  however, 
charged  the  administration  with  attempting 
to  maximize  publicity  for  Ite  position  among 
urban  consumers. 

Representative  Tom  Harkta  (Dem..  la), 
who  tatroduced  the  bUl  to  raise  farm  target 
prices,  said  Agriculture  Committee  officials 
"time  and  agata  emphasized  that  anybody 
could  be  heard  on  the  bill.  It  was  even  pub- 
lished every  morning.  Don't  they  read   the 
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newspapers?  It  lust  shows  you  how  dairn 
dumb  they  (administration  officials)  are,  and 
you  can  quote  me." 


SMITH  COMMENT 

"Theyre  playing  dog  In  the  manger.  It's 
a  public  relations  deal,"  said  Representative 
Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.). 

The  question  of  increasing  government 
commodity  price  guarantees  to  farmers  is 
brewing  as  a  significant  fight  on  the  House 
floor,  with  action  expected  some  time  next 
week. 

£>emocratlc  leaders  predict  the  bill  will 
pass,  with  backing  of  a  coalition  of  liberal 
freshman  Democrats  from  the  Midwest,  urban 
congressmen  who  want  to  maintain  full  agri- 
cultural production,  and  traditional  farm 
bloc  lawmakers  of  both  parties. 

BUTZ  ADVISES  VETO 

However,  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
said  he  will  recommend  that  President  Ford 
vetD  the  bill.  In  its  present  form,  the  meas- 
ure  would  increase  the  target  price  on  corn 
from  $1.38  a  bushel  to  $2.25;  on  wheat  from 
$2.05  a  bushel  to  $3.10,  and  on  cotton  from 
38  cents  a  pound  to  48  cents. 

The  bill  also  would  Increase  supports  for 
milk  producers  from  80  per  cent  of  parity  to 
85  per  cent.  Parity  is  a  level  Judged  to  be  "fair 
for  farmers  In  relation  to  their  costs. 

Rees,  of  the  White  House  Wage  and  Price 
Council,  said  that  "if  crops  are  good  and 
export  markets  are  weak,"  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  farmers  up  to  $4  billion 
in  price  supports  under  the  proposed  bill. 

USDA  ESTIMATE 

On  Wednesday,  however,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  that  an  emer- 
gency farm  relief  bill  approved  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  by  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  would  cost  $882  million  this 
year. 

Both  Rees  and  Seevers  declined  to  predict 
that  export  markets  would  weaken  and  that 
agricultural  prices  would  suffer  a  major  drop. 
Butz  and  other  officials  have  contended  this 
won't  happen,  and  they  say  the  Increased 
target  prices  are  not  needed. 

Rees  acknowledged  that  a  major  reason  for 
higher  food  prices  is  the  increasing  margin 
charged  by  industry  middlemen.  But  he  said 
the  administration  is  pinning  its  hopes  for 
food  price  reductions  on  lower  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  their  products. 

A     IS    PER    CENT    DROP 

Rees  said  he  does  not  Intend  to  seek  re- 
ductions in  wages  for  food  Industry  em- 
ployes as  a  means  of  moderating  retail  prlfces. 

Butz  reported  to  President  Ford  at  a  Cab- 
inet meeting  Wednesday  that  the  prices 
farmers  receive  dropped  15  per  cent  in  mid- 
January  from  a  year  earlier,  while  their  costs 
rose  by  12  per  cent.  Butz  also  said  that  whUe 
retail  food  prices  Increased  14  per  cent  In 
1974,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  Increase  was 
eaten  up  by  higher  processing,  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs  after  the  food  left  the 
farm. 

The  farm  bUl  was  approved  In  a  32-8  vote 
by  the  House  committee  last  week  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  steering 
committee.  It  was  discussed  briefly  at  a 
House  Democratic  caucus  Thursday,  but  no 
vote  was  taken. 

"CONSUMER    BILL" 

While  proponents  are  predicting  passage 
by  the  full  House,  Representative  Peter  Pey- 
ser (Rep.,  N.Y.),  who  leads  the  opposition, 
said  he's  confident  It  wUl  be  def^ted. 

Harkln  said  he  has  discussed  the  measure 
with  urban  congressmen  and  has  emphasized 
"this  is  a  consumer  bill  because  it  will  en- 
sure full  production  and  stable  prices." 

Smith  said:  "This  can't  affect  consumer 
prices.  If  corn  drops  a  nickel  below  $2.26.  the 
farmer  gets  a  five-cent  payment  from  the 
government,  five  months  later.  It  has  noth- 


ing to  do  with  consumer  prices,  it  just  has 
to  do  with  sharing  the  risk  we're  asking  the 
farmer  to  take  In  all-out  production." 

Butz,  Seevers  and  Rees  said  they  fear  the 
higher  target  prices  would  cause  "distor- 
tions" and  would  result  in  overplantlng  of 
cotton.  Instead  of  shifting  to  grain  crops. 

Well,  If  the  administration  has  not  got 
the  guts  to  take  on  A  &  P.  Safeway,  and 
other  food  monopolies,  then  I  think  that 
Congress  will  have  to  do  it.  But,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  place  to  at- 
tack the  inceasing  fo«d  prices,  not  the 
farmer.  What  this  bill  will  do  is  estab- 
lish stable  prices.  Stable  prices  lead  to 
a  stable  economy.  And  a  stable  economy 
will  lead  to  employment  in  our  factories 
and  in  our  cities.  A  stable  economy  will 
give  us  a  better  position  in  world  trade. 

Just  remember  one  principal  economic 
fact:  Whether  we  are  talking  about  pros- 
perity or  depression,  it  all  begins  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  HiGHTOWER). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  past  few  days  such  respected 
publications  as  the  Washintgon  Post,  the 
New  York  Times,  Barron's,  and  others 
have  provided  us  with  detailed  analyses 
and  commentary  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today.  They  have 
attempted  to  present  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints  from  ofiBcials  in  the  adminis- 
tration, selected  Members  of  Congress, 
and  agricultural  and  consumer  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  read  these  carefully,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  have  found  them  inform- 
ative, enlightening,  and  infuriating. 

The  persons  least  quoted,  least  sought 
for  their  viewpoints  and  least  understood 
are  those  most  directly  affected — the  In- 
dividual farmers  and  dairymen. 

I  listen  to  them.  I  believe  that  I  under- 
stand them.  I  represent  them.  And  I  get 
angry  when  the  message  they  deliver  is 
not  heeded. 

Barron's  stated: 

Demagogues  prate  of  the  famUy  farm,  warn 
of  Impending  crisis  and  all  but  conjure  up 
the  Dust  Bowl. 

If  it  is  demagoguery  to  represent  the 
view  of  my  constituents.  I  qualify. 

The  lead  editorial  in  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  berated  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  "wasting  its  opportu- 
nity to  adapt  American  agricultural 
policy"  to  present-day  circumstances. 

Present-day  circumstances  prompted 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  publi- 
cations and  commentators  properly  refer 
to  this  legislation  as  an  emergency  bill, 
but  they  ignore  the  adjective.  On  the  day 
the  Agriculture  Committee  recommended 
the  bill  Chairman  Foley  said  that  time 
was  of  the  essence,  "so  we  tried  to  keep 
the  items  included  to  a  minimum  in  the 
hope  of  speeding  up  passage."  He  assured 
us  that  more  detailed  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  existing  Farm  Act  would 
be  taken  up  in  subsequent  legislation. 

When  my  constituents  report  that 
seldom  a  day  passes  without  receiving 
notice  of  another  farm  sale,  I  listen. 

When  they  tell  me  bankers  are  reluc- 
tant to  loan  the  money  necessary  to  plant 
this  year's  crops,  I  listen. 


When  they  tell  me  a  ruling  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Power  Commission  could  cause  their 
supply  of  natural  gas  for  irrigation  to 
be  cut  off,  I  listen. 

When  they  tell  me  seven  feedyards  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle  have  closed,  forc- 
ing a  layoff  of  1,240  feedyard  personnel 
and  800  from  allied  industries,  I  listen. 
When  they  tell  me  that  the  number  of 
dairies  in  one  area  of  the  Panhandle  has 
dropped  from  12  to  2, 1  listen. 

When  grain  sorghum  producers  in  my 
area  tell  me  they  are  willing  to  under- 
plant  their  alloted  acreage  by  25  per- 
cent this  year  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
prices,  I  listen. 

The  agricultural  economy  operates  In 
a  rather  unique  form — pure  competition. 
No  one  farmer  is  big  enough  to  influence 
total  supply.  He  alone  cannot  influence 
the  marketplace.  However  a  slight  de- 
crease in  total  supply  can  cause  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  price.  A  slight  increase 
in  supply  can  cause  a  disproportionate 
decrease  in  the  price. 

Secretary  Butz  has  advised  the  farmers 
to  plant  "fence  to  fence,"  while  on  the 
other  hand  President  Ford  has  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  higher  target  and 
loan  prices  because  he  fears  it  would 
cause  overproduction.  If  the  farmers  are 
confused  at  this  point,  their  confusion 
is  justified. 

All  segments  of  our  economy  are  in 
difficulty,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  another 
imique  characteristic  about  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  its  continual  uncer- 
tainty. Despite  the  higher  rate  of  un- 
employment, the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  knows  when  payday  comes 
what  their  take-home  pay  will  be.  A 
farmer  contends  each  day  with  Mother 
Nature.  The  Farm  Belt  is  often  equated 
with  the  Bible  Belt.  There  is  strong  jus- 
tification for  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
farmer  has  to  battle  the  elements  of  na- 
ture every  day.  One  hail  storm  can  elim- 
inate his  crop.  One  strong  wind  can  col- 
lapse every  stalk  of  grain.  One  period  of 
heavy  rain  can  prevent  his  harvesting  his 
crop  or  can  ruin  his  cotton.  A  period  of 
prolonged  dryness  forces  irrigated  farm- 
ers to  run  their  wells  round  the  clock, 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  will  eliminate 
any  hope  of  a  crop  for  the  dryland  farm- 
er. The  farmer  communicates  with  his 
Grod  because  he  relies  upon  Him. 

Despite  the  variables  of  nature,  the 
greater  uncertainty  the  farmer  faces  is 
what  he  will  actually  receive  for  his  prod- 
uct when  he  has  finally  harvested  the 
crop. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
reduce  that  uncertainty.  Todav  the  farm- 
er can  go  to  his  banker  in  quest  of  a  loan 
for  this  year's  planting.  When  the  banker 
asks  him  what  his  anticipated  income 
will  be,  he  cannot  now  answer  with  any 
certainty,  nor  can  he  accurately  predict 
what  his  costs  will  be. 

Crop  production  is  a  gamble,  and  the 
farmer  hopes  his  banker  will  share  that 
gamble  with  him.  A  large  percentage  of 
farmers  have  decided  not  to  plant  their 
full  acreage  this  year  due  to  bank  pres- 
sure and  the  insecurity  of  producing 
without  protection. 

That  protection  is  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  provide  with  this  legislation. 
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We  are  not  pitting  the  farmer  against 
the  consumer,  because  they  are  one  and 
the  same.  As  I  stated  in  an  earlier  speech, 
I  am  a  consumer.  And  just  like  my  432 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  represent  approximately  470,000 
other  consumers,  with  the  number  vary- 
ing slightly  in  each  district. 

Our  deliberations  and  decisions  con- 
cerning this  legislation  will  affect  every 
constituent,  every  consumer.  However,  if 
we  were  to  accept  the  possibility  of  nega- 
tive conditions  for  the  farm  economy  this 
year  and  thus  accept  estimates  by  both 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  the  upper 
limits  of  the  bills  cost  would  be  $882  mil- 
lion, we  must  realize  those  costs  would  be 
paltry  compared  to  the  increased  prices 
we  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  for 
what  we  consume  if  the  farmer  could  not 
produce  his  crop. 

What  is  our  greater  concern,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  deep  concern  shared  by 
all  of  us  about  a  possible  increase  in  the 
cost  of  food  and  clothing,  or  the  deeper 
concern  about  an  inadequate  supply  of 
food  and  clothing?  If  we  put  this  ques- 
tion to  our  constituents,  I  believe  we  can 
predict  the  answer. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  for  his  very  kind  and  generous  re- 
marks, but  I  would  want  to  correct  in 
the  Record  a  possible  misinterpretation 
or  mistake  concerning  any  Democratic 
Caucus  action  on  the  subject. 

The  Democratic  Caucus  met  last  week 
and  was  scheduled  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  this  legislation,  but 
because  inadequate  time  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  caucus  to  adjourn  at  11:45, 
there  was  no  discussion  and  no  action  on 
that  resolution. 

Also,  there  has  been  no  action  taken 
with  respect  to  any  amendments  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  or  by 
the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  on  the 
Democratic  side,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  the  committee  together  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  support  the  bill  as  reported. 
I  might  add  that  before  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  returned  to  the  Chamber 
I  had  expressed  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  this 
clarlflcatlon. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  under- 
stand how  an  outsider  like  myself,  not 
having  access  to  the  CIA  and  the  FBI, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  correct  Infor- 
mation about  caucus  proceedings 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  know,  and  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  there 
is  one  way  to  get  the  correct  informa- 
tion, and  that  is  to  come  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  as  a  member,  and  we 
would  be  delighted  to  welcome  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  permit  the  intrusion 
of  a  Republican  at  the  Democratic 
Caucus?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  come. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  always  much 
more  joy  over  the  conversion  of  one  who 
has  been  lost  and  is  saved  than  the 
multitude  who  have  never  strayed. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
what  would  really  be  a  good  name  for 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  we  can 
perhaps  best  describe  it  as  the  reaping 
of  the  American  public,  I  really  think 
that  is  what  is  happening  here. 

The  Members,  I  am  sure,  know  that  we 
had  19  months  ago  passed,  the  Agricul- 
tural Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 — 
only  19  months  ago.  In  the  19  months 
since  that  bill  has  been  in  effect  we  have 
had  the  highest  farm  exports  and  farm 
incomes  have  been  at  the  highest  levels 
ever.  The  taxpayer  has  been  saved  nearly 
$3  billion  in  farm  subsidy  payments. 

Now,  today,  instead  of  staying  with 
this  bill,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1973,  we 
are  moving  into  the  same  old  area  that 
we  have  occupied  before,  the  same  type 
of  thing  that  brought  about  the  so-called 
reform  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1973. 
In  committee  I  suggested  that  per- 
haps what  we  could  do  is  to  accelerate 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1973  and  move, 
in  effect,  the  1976  payments  in  1975. 
This  would  have  produced  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase,  not  nearly  the  increase 
that  has  been  suggested  here,  of  course. 
But  this  was  turned  down  out  of  hand, 
absolutely  no  consideration. 

I  think  this  is  a  shame  that  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  for  the  American  people 
and  the  American  farmers  and  con- 
sumers is  now  being  junked. 
I  just  do  not  understand  It. 
Yesterday— and  I  am  sure  this  will  be 
coming  up  again  today — a  reference  was 
made  to  the  sugar  bill.  The  sugar  biU  Is 
not  part  of  this  act.  But  I  thought, 
having  been  connected  with  the  sugar 
bill,  because  I,  among  others,  helped  lead 
In  the  defeat,  that  the  people  might  say, 
"Well,  do  you  want  to  go  along  with  him 
again?  Look  what  happened  to  sugar." 
Yesterday  I  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  statement  made  that  when  the 
sugar  bill  was  in  effect  we  kept  sugar 
prices    stable.    And    then.    look    what 
happened,  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  took  the  lead  to  defeat  that  bill. 
Now  look  at  the  sugar  prices. 

Let  me  read  some  sugar  prices.  The 
sugar  bill  was  defeated  hi  June  1974.  In 
January  1974,  the  price  of  sugar  per 
one  hundredweight  was  $12.63.  This  is 
when  the  sugar  bill  was  in  full  force  and 
nobody  thought  the  sugar  bill  was  ever 
going  to  be  defeated. 

In  February  the  price  was  $17.04.  In 
March  It  was  $18.11.  In  April  It  was 
$19.25.  In  May  It  was  $23.05.  In  June— 
and  this  Is  the  June  price  when  the  sugar 
bill  was  defeated— It  was  $26.50.  The 
sugar  bill  was  defeated  and  the  price  has 
continued  to  soar. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  prices  were  soaring 


all  through  the  time  when  the  sugar  bill 
was  in  effect  and  nobody  thought  it  would 
be  defeated.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
something  that  is  happening  right  now 
from  the  high  pohit  In  November  1974. 
In  December — and  this  is  after  sugar 
was  up  at  $57.00— in  December— sugar 
came  down  to  $46.00;  in  January,  $40.00; 
in  February,  $36.00;  and  yesterday  it  was 
$28.75. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defeat  of  the  sugar 
bill  was  the  best  thing  the  Congress  could 
have  done. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  am  deUghted  the  gentleman  feels 
that  this  act  that  we  passed  18  months 
ago,  and  now  seek  to  update  to  make  it 
continue  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  the 
future,  has  had  such  a  fine  and  wonder- 
ful influence  for  agriculture,  and  for  the 
consumers,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  gentleman  hi  the  well  did 
not  vote  for  this  farsighted  bill  18 
months  ago,  suid  is  now  opposing  our  ef- 
forts to  properly  update  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Act  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  was  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers and  the  farmers  against  the  roll- 
er-coaster effect  we  have  had  in  the  last 
few  months  because  of  the  killing  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond)  . 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
the  only  urban  Democrat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  sought  to  get  on 
the  committee  because  I  felll  that  some 
urban  Democrat  ought  to  represent  and 
speak  for  the  consumers  on  this  com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers  and  work  out  a  fair 
consumer-farmer  coalition  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4296  subject 
to  two  amendments.  One  amendment  has 
to  do  with  dairy  and  will  be  presented  by 
me  along  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
D'Amours)  .  Another  amendment  has  to 
do  with  cotton  which  will  be  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Krebs). 

This  is  a  very  good  bill.  The  farmer 
needs  a  floor.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
consumer  has  a  minimum  wage,  the 
farmer  needs  a  floor.  If  the  farmer  does 
not  have  a  floor,  he  is  not  going  to  plant. 
Right  now  the  Nation  has  no  surplus 
wheat,  no  surplus  soybeans,  and  no  sur- 
plus com.  We  know  that  wheat,  com,  and 
soybeans  are  the  No.  1  export  commodity 
of  the  United  States.  We  know  that  we 
could  sell  any  amount  of  com  to  coun- 
tries who  need  it,  but  we  do  not  nave  any- 
thing to  sell.  As  a  consumer  representing 
consumers  I  imderstand  the  hnportance 
of  having  these  standby  supplies.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  legislate  a  floor  for 
the  farmer  In  order  to  encourage  the 
fanner  to  plant  the  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
com  America  needs.  This  Is  an  obliga- 
tion. This  is  our  obligation  to  the  con- 
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sumer  as  well  as  to  the  fanner  because 
without  adequate  supplies  consumer 
prices  would  go  right  through  the  ceiling. 
The  common  Interests  for  consumers 
and  farmers  lies  in  a  food  policy  which 
encourages  production  but  does  not  cause 
consumer  prices  to  rise.  This  farm  bill 
would  encourage  producers  to  produce 
because  they  would  at  least  be  assured  of 
not  going  bankrupt.  Consumers  benefit 
from  an  adequate  supply  of  food  through 
lower  prices  for  commodities. 

The  pursuance  of  a  free  market  policy, 
while  it  may  in  the  abstract  be  desirable, 
has  resulted  in  a  bad  deal  for  farmers 
and  consimiers  over  the  past  few  years. 
For  example,  when  last  year  it  was 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  the  large  sugar  corporations  ex- 
ploited the  consiuner's  fear  of  a  lack  of 
supply  and  raised  sugar  prices  right 
through  the  ceiling.  That  kind  of  cor- 
porate manipulation  of  our  country's 
food  supply  neither  serves  the  interest  of 
the  consiuner  nor  the  farmer. 

The  Federal  Government  must  play 
the  role  of  umpire  and  make  certain  that 
neither  consumers  nor  farmers  are  ex- 
ploited by  corporate  food  middlemen. 

The  food  policy  of  our  Nation  must  be 
geared  to  forging  coalition  between  the 
urban  consiuner  and  the  small  farmer. 
As  a  first  step,  we  must  realize  that  price 
supports  are  as  essential  to  farm  income 
as  minimimi  wages  are  to  the  urban 
laborer. 

These  supports  must  realistically  re- 
flect the  economic  well-being  of  the 
farmer  and  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
pay  for  his  food.  The  plight  of  the  farmer 
who  is  facing  rising  costs  and  lessening 
returns  mandates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  price  support  policy. 
Some  consumer  advocates  as  well  as 
Ford  administration  officials  want  to 
eliminate  price  supports  completely  from 
our  economic  farm  policy.  That  would  be 
a  drastic  mistake.  Rather,  we  should  se- 
lectively gear  these  supports  to  farmers 
whose  need  is  documented. 

The  Congress,  however,  cannot  neglect 
the  needs  of  millions  of  consumers  living 
in  large  urban  areas  who  would  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  dalrv  products 
due  to  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Farm  Act. 

For  those  reasons,  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  Congress  reject  the  milk  price 
support  at  85  percent  of  parity.  That 
measure  alone  would  raise  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  by  8  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Increase  the  price  of  cheese  by  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  Increase  the  price 
of  butter  bv  a  staggering  20  cents  per 
pound.  In  all,  the  price  support  for  milk 
of  85  percent  of  parity  would  force  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  than  $953  million 
for  these  three  dairy  products. 

An  increase  in  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
would  strike  deeply  Into  the  pocketbooks 
of  urban  and  rural  consumers  alike  It 
will  undoubtedly  mean  less  food  on  the 
tables  of  the  middle  class,  the  poor,  and 
elderiy  who  are  ah-eady  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  Increasing  food  prices  and 
decreasing  real  Incomes. 

As  far  as  cotton  goes,  we  must  legis- 
late anything  possible  to  discourage  the 


cotton  farmer  from  growing  cotton.  We 
have  too  much  cotton. 

First.  The  market  price  of  cotton  is 
now  below  the  loan  level.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  loan  remains  at  this 
artificially  high  level,  cotton  farmers  will 
be  producing  cotton  America  does  not 
want  and  the  Government  will  be  bujdng 
it  at  an  unreasonable  price. 

Second.  There  is  no  overseas  market 
for  cotton.  Fifty  other  countries  produce 
the  crop  and  worldwide  demand  is 
falling. 

Third.  The  alternative  crop  for  most 
cotton  farmers  is  feed  grain.  To  encour- 
age farmers  to  grow  cotton  when  nobody 
wants  it,  when  they  could  be  producing 
food  that  would  help  lower  consumer 
prices,  is  bad  food  policy  for  America. 

Fourth.  There  are  now  6  million  bales 
of  cotton  in  storage  in  this  country.  This 
bill  will  result  in  an  additional  4  milUon 
bale  surplus.  There  is  no  justification  for 
keeping  more  than  a  year's  supply  of 
cotton  in  storage. 

Fifth.  If  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period 
the  Government  is  forced  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  loaned  cotton,  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  $10  million  a  month  until 
it  is  sold. 

Cotton  growers  need  some  protection, 
which  I  believe  the  lowered  levels  will 
afford  them.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
with  the  38  cent  loan  and  45  cent  target 
price,  many  cotton  farmers  will  not  be 
able  to  survive.  And,  while  they  can  con- 
vert to  alternate  crops,  that  takes  time 
and  money.  In  addition  should  there 
be  another  oil  embargo,  we  must  have 
cotton  on  hand,  since  It  uses  five  times 
less  oil  than  synthetic  fibers  do  in  pro- 
duction. 

But  I  will  leave  that  to  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr! 
Krebs)  to  amend. 

With  these  two  amendments  this  bill 
has  been  approved  by  the  Consumers 
Federation  of  America,  which  is  the  larg- 
est consumer  group  in  the  country,  and 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  With  these  two  amend- 
ments there  will  not  be  one  penny  of 
additional  cost  to  the  consumers  of 
America. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  entire  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
considering  today.  The  two  amendments, 
which  are  relatively  minor,  will  result 
In  a  good  solid  bill  for  the  farmers  and 
no  additional  cost  to  the  consumers  It 
wiU  be  a  help  in  stabilizing  the  wildly 
fluctuating  markets  for  the  farmers  and 
a  good  first  step  toward  a  sound  food 
policy  for  America. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  <^Mr.  Johnson) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  committee  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction figiu-es  which  have  been  floating 
around  and  have  been  used  as  justifica- 
tion for  the  new  target  prices.  If  the  tar- 
get prices  were  escalated  according  to 
the  regular  escalation  index  which  is  not 
to  go  into  effect  until  1976— and  I  thought 
that  was  an  error  in  1973— if  those  ^ca- 
lated  prices  were  in  effect  today,  the  tar- 
get price  for  wheat  would  bs  $2.51  a 


bushel;  for  com  $1,68  a  bushel;  for  cot- 
ton 44  cents  a  pound.  That  would  be  un- 
der the  escalalior. 

Why  then  are  we  going,  instead  of 
$2.51  for  wheat,  to  $3.10?  Why  are  we 
going  to  $2.25  for  com  instead  of  $1.68? 
Cotton,  in  this  bill,  is  right  in  line  with 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  argue  the  target  price  proposed  is  too 
high  here. 

The  cost  of  production  figures  vary  all 
over  the  lot.  The  USDA  has  come  up  with 
figures.  I  think  we  have  to  examine 
every  set  of  statistics  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  agree  that  these  fig- 
ures are  valid.  The  USDA's  figures,  for 
example,  on  the  cost  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  com  is  $1.79;  on  wheat  it  is 
$2.50;  and  on  cotton,  48  cents. 

There  are  other  people  who  say  it  costs 
$3.15  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  says  it  costs 
him  $1.77.  For  example,  for  corn  there 
are  people  who  say  it  costs  them  $2.34  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  corn.  Now  let  us  take 
a  look  at  where  they  get  the  figxu-es. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for 
jdelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $1.77  figure  was 
based  on  my  land  debt  incurred  27  vears 
ago.  My  land  debt  is  one-third  of  what  it 
would  cost  my  friend  today  and  were  he 
to  take  over  my  farm,  his  cost  would  be 
at  least  $1  a  bushel  higher  than  mine. 
The  gentleman  knows  that.  I  wanted 
the  record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  was  going  to  make 
that  point.  I  was  not  trying  to  embarrass 
the  gentleman. 

I  wanted  to  show  that  it  costs  one  man 
$1.77  and  it  will  cost  another  man  $3.50. 
When  we  start  to  consider  raising  the 
price  targets  we  ought  to  consider  all  the 
elements  on  which  we  base  the  target 
price.  We  have  to  consider  what  those 
should  be. 

The  National  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion says  it  costs  $2.34  for  a  bushel  of 
com  based  on  labor  at  $9.52  an  hour. 
How  many  of  the  Members  know  a  man 
who  pays  $9.52  an  hour  for  farm  labor? 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Is  the  price  one  would  have  to 
pay  to  hire  somebody  to  sit  on  that  kind 
of  equipment  and  operate  it  for  a  number 
of  hours  to  produce  the  com  if  the  farmer 
didn't  do  it  himself.  It  is  not  what  a 
farmer  pays  out  of  pocket  for  somebody 
to  come  on  his  land  and  run  one  of  his 
tractors. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  on  page  46  of  the  report, 
he  will  see  the  figures  provided  by  the 
National  Com  Growers  Association.  That 
is  the  figure. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  that  re- 
lates to  whoever  is  sitting  on  the  tractor. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  That  once 
again  shows  the  fallacy  of  these  figures 
that  include  travel  costs  of  going  to  town 
and  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation. 
They  say  they  capitalize  an  acre  of 
land  at  $1,350  times  %^/z  percent,  which 
means  they  get  their  return  in  less  than 
9  years,  they  double  their  Investment  in 
less  than  9  years  at  8V^  percent  com- 
pounded. That  leaves  this  $2.34. 

If  we  take  out  the  land  cost,  we  come 
down  to  a  i>er-bushel  cost  of  $1.42. 

Here  are  some  other  things  that  oc- 
curred. The  cost  of  land  in  Iowa  Is  esti- 
mated to  vary  by  up  to  $450  per  acre. 
Depreciation  of  machinery  is  based  on 
replacement  costs  in  some  of  these  esti- 
mates rather  than  on  the  purchase  price, 
they  include  marketing  costs,  they  In- 
clude management  charges;  but  the 
biggest  pitfall  of  all  Is  the  Idea  that  the 
Government  Is  going  to  guarantee  the 
cost  of  buying  a  man's  land.  What  we 
are  doing,  If  we  take  the  USDA  cost  of 
production  of  either  wheat  or  com,  is 
paying  a  man  for  the  out-of-pocket 
costs.  What  we  are  pasing  for  com  land 
at  $900  an  acre  and  $200  an  axre  of 
wheat,  plus  guaranteeing  a  profit  of  20  or 
25  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  we  do  it  for  wheat  and  com.  how 
can  we  avoid  dohig  It  for  farmers  who 
grow  tobacco,  rice,  peanuts,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  all  other  commodities?  If  we 
can  guarantee  that  for  wheat  and  com 
farmers  how  can  we  avoid  doing  It  for 
every  other  grower  in  the  market  who  is 
just  as  deserving,  when  we  are  providing 
operating  subsidies  and  capital  sub- 
sidies and  a  profit  to  boot? 

We  are  making  a  far  departure  from 
the  farm  program.  The  farm  program 
for  1973  worked  very  well.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  want  to  change  It  so  drastically 
and  I  urge  amendments  to  reduce  these 
target  prices  down  to  a  more  realistic 
level. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Weaver)  . 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York  who  serves 
in  an  urban  district.  I  serve  a  lumber 
district.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  populous 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States,  almost  600,000  people,  all  of  whom 
are  consumers. 

The  fundamental  element  of  this  agri- 
cultural bill  today  is  that  it  Is  a  consumer 
bill.  This  bill  provides  what  I  told  my 
constitutents  I  wanted  to  see  in  an  agri- 
cultural bill  and  that  is  an  incentive 
for  farmers  to  grow  all  they  possibly 
can  and  yet  protect  the  farmer  from 
the  very  glut  that  he  is  producing  by 
guaranteeing  him  a  fair  break  in  his 
income.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  allow 
food  prices  at  the  supermarket  to  decline 
because  of  the  abundance  of  food. 

I  support  this  bill  in  behalf  of  every 
consumer  in  my  district. 
Mr.    WAMPLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


yield   5   minutes   to   the   distinguished 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms). 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  who  comes  from  an  agri- 
cultural district  where  we  grow  a  lot 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy  products, 
I  become  nervous  when  I  find  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  George  Meany 
of  AFL-CIO  fame,  and  the  great  agri- 
cultural expert  Ralph  Nader,  are  in  favor 
of  this  bill;  it  causes  me  a  little  concern 
over  just  what  it  is  we  are  getting  the 
farmer  into  by  passing  the  1975  cost 
escalators  legislation. 

I  think  that  the  major  problem  the 
farmers  are  facing  comes  from  a  policy 
that  has  been  developing  with  regard  to 
trade.  We  have  allowed  dairy  products 
to  be  dimiped  on  to  our  markets  which 
are  subsidized  by  foreign  governments. 
This  is  the  real  problem  that  the  Ameri- 
can dairyman  faces,  and  these  actions 
we  are  taking  here  today  with  this  legis- 
lation are  only  cosmetic. 

The  only  thing  which  gives  me  hope 
and  heart  is  that  well  intentioned  poli- 
ticians have  tried  these  schemes  since 
2800  B.C.,  to  regulate  wages  and  prices 
by  government  edict  and  interfere  with 
the  free  market,  always  ending  in  dismal 
failure.  I  think  what  our  farmers  in  this 
country  need  Is  freedom  from  too  much 
Government,  and  to  allow  the  market- 
place to  work.  If  this  would  happen,  I 
think  this  would  be  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  for  them.  This  is  not  the  case, 
and  this  is  why  we  are  here  today,  to 
have  one  Government  action  offset  an- 
other Government  action,  with  of  course 
monetary  hiflation  being  the  root  cause 
of  all  these  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  offer 
three  amendments  which  would  substan- 
tially Improve  the  bill,  probably  to  the 
point  I  could  support  the  bill,  although 
I  am  opposed  to  the  legislation  because 
of  basic  philosophic  reasons,  which  come 
from  a  strong  dislike  for  authoritarian- 
ism both  economically  and  personally. 
My  first  amendment  would  be  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  which  would  say 
that  the  Treasury  shall  impose  counter 
duties  immediately  on  any  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  which  are  dumped  on 
the  American  market,  which  are  subsi- 
dized by  a  foreign  government. 

My  second  amendment  would  be  that 
there  could  be  no  export  controls  im- 
posed upon  feed  grains  and  wheat  and 
corn  without  a  vote  of  the  Congress. 
These  are  two  very  critical  areas  which 
have  caused  part  of  the  problems  we 
have. 

My  third  amendment  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment.  It  addresses  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Johnson)  so  eloquently  and  articulately 
pointed  out.  that  we  are  not  allowing  a 
person  the  opportimity  to  go  broke  in 
our  free  market  economy  any  more.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  this  for  farmers,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it  for  everybody 
else,  such  as  Lockheed  Aircraft  or  who- 
ever it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  lower 
the  target  prices  back  to  where  they 
would  have  been  if  the  1973  Farm  Act 
would  have  had  escalators  put  in  the  bill. 


I  was  one  of  those— I  will  say  this  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews)  who  did  vote  against  the 
1973  Farm  Act— but  in  the  committee  I 
supported  the  cost  escalators  which  I 
still  think  were  a  fair  proposition,  and 
should  be  part  of  this  law. 

If  we  had  had  them  In  the  farm  bill  in 
1973.  we  would  not  be  here  today  trying 
to  jack  up  these  prices  to  an  excessive 
level.  So.  at  the  appropriate  time  I  will 
be  offerhig  an  amendment  which  would 
bring  the  target  price  in  line  with  where 
we  would  have  been  in  1973  had  we 
passed  escalators. 

That  would  be  cotton,  44  cents  a 
pound;  com,  $1.68  a  bushel;  wheat,  $2.51 
a  bushel;  with  the  loan  prices  being  the 
same  as  at  present  for  cotton,  $34.27; 
corn,  $1.34;  wheat.  $1.67. 

I  think  this  is  very  Important  that  this 
amendment  be  accepted.  The  reason  I 
say  that  Is  that  we  can  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment from  getting  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  holding  and  owning  cotton  and 
keep  the  Government  from  owning 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

In  my  district,  the  producers  have 
done  a  great  job  of  gomg  out  on  their 
own  and  exporting  soft  white  wheat  in 
Asian  countries,  but  once  we  start  get- 
ting Government  back  In  the  business, 
once  we  get  target  prices  too  high  and 
lower  prices  and  start  having  produc- 
tion stimulated  to  meet  the  lower  price 
level,  the  Government  will  own  the  wheat 
again,  own  the  dairy  products,  and  we 
will  have  a  situation  where  Mr.  Nader 
and  his  group  will  say,  "Let  us  dump 
these  products  and  lower  prices." 

So,  I  think  those  Members  who  repre- 
sent farm  districts  should  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  this  legislation  before  they 
vote,  if  they  really  want  to  do  something 
for  their  farmers. 

Last  but  not  least,  this  bill  is  raw  poli- 
tics. We  are  seeing  a  coalition  here 
where,  "You  vote  for  my  bill  and  I  will 
vote  for  yours  later  on,"  and  this  is  where 
$100  billion  budget  deficits  come  from; 
a  $100  billion  deficit  which  very  likely 
can  come  out  of  this  Congress  this  vear 
and  is  very  likely  going  to  have  a  depre- 
ciating effect  on  the  American  dollar. 
American  farmers  have  as  much  to  lose 
as  all  Americans  on  this  type  of  logrolling 
proposition;  infiation  of  our  money  is 
our  real  problem  and  this  legislation  has 
a  much  higher  cost  to  it  than  meets  the 
eye  if  a  National  Democratic  Farm /La- 
bor Coalition  Party  Is  allowed  to  work 
its  will  here  today. 

That  hiu-ts  all  Americans,  and  farmers 
are  also  Americans.  It  is  inflationary.  It 
could  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
taxpayer  and  on  the  inflation  and  deflcit 
of  this  country,  not  from  this  bill  Itself, 
but  from  the  effects  it  will  have  on  future 
legislation  that  is  yet  to  come  up,  where 
the  deals  are  being  made  on  this. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Vig- 

ORITO)  . 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Agriculture  Committee  from  a  district 
which  encompasses  substantial  urban 
and  rural  constituencies,  I  would  like  to 
explain  why  I  voted  in  favor  of  report- 
ing H.R.  4296  to  the  House  floor.  I  also 
want  to  reiterate  m>'  strong  support  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor. 

First,  I  would  like  to  raise  several 
points  about  the  necessity  to  retain  the 
dairy  price  supports  at  85-percent  parity 
targeted  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Butz  maintains 
that  present  prices  are  adequate  to  con- 
tinue dairy  production.  However,  what 
he  does  not  state  is  that,  at  present, 
many  dairy  farmers  are  locked  into  the 
dairy  business.  Presently,  beef  prices  are 
low,  so  that  dairy  farmers  cannot  liqui- 
date their  herds  but  should  beef  prices 
again  increase,  many  farmers  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  herds  profitably  and  get  into 
grain  production,  or  out  of  agriculture 
all  together.  If  beef  and  grain  prices  in- 
crease, we  can  look  down  the  road  sev- 
eral years  and  see  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  dairy  animals,  which  will  also  bring 
a  drop  in  production.  With  reduced  pro- 
duction, we  will  have  shortages  which 
will  in  the  long-run  drive  up  prices  for 
consumers.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  85- 
percent  parity  price  will  stem  the  de- 
parture from  dairy  production.  Finally, 
the  Secretary  says  that  85 -percent  parity 
will  push  price  levels  to  $8.19  per  one 
hundredweight.  He  does  not  tell  us  that 
price  levels  were  nearly  that  high  in 
February  of  1974  when  they  were  at  $8.14 
per  one  hundredweight. 

Second,  we  are  in  a  period  of  inter- 
national grain  shortages,  when  farmers 
are  being  urged  to  raise  more  grain  prod- 
ucts. However,  it  appears  that  the  same 
individuals  who  are  urging  increased  pro- 
duction are  at  the  same  time  reluctant 
to  create  safeguards  and  incentives  for 
those  who  must  take  the  risk  of  pro- 
duction. The  New  York  Times  of  March 
17  disclosed  a  CIA  report  which  was 
written  shortly  before  the  World  Food 
Conference.  The  report  stated: 

In  bad  years  when  the  tJnlted  States  could 
not  meet  the  demand  for  food  of  most 
"would-be"  Importers,  Washington  would 
acquire  virtual  llle  and  death  power  over 
the  fate  of  multitudes  of  the  needy. 

Secretary  Butz  states  that  the  targets 
would  encourage  production  and  I  agree, 
but  in  light  of  the  present  world  food 
situation,  I  am  confident  a  surplus  policy 
is  justly  demanded  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Mttrtha)  . 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  bill  will  not  Increase  milk  prices 
more  than  1  cent  per  quart  and  4^ 
cents  per  pound  of  butter. 

The  danger  in  not  passing  this  bill 
Is  the  continued  depletion  of  the  number 
of  small  farms  In  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  long-range  future 
of  our  agriculture  industry  to  have  a 
floor  which  will  stabilize  this  essential 
Industry  and  help  to  keep  the  small 
farmer  in  business. 

In  the  long  range  this  is  a  consumer 
bUl. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  t  Mr.  Krebs  ) . 

I  see  no  need  to  encourage  farmers  to 
increase  their  cotton  acreage  when  there 
is  an  11 -month  surplus.  By  setting  tar- 
get prices  at  45  cents  and  the  loan  rate 
at  38  cents,  we  will  insure  a  sufficient 
cotton  supply  while  enabling  some  cotton 
lands  to  be  freed  for  other  needed  agri- 
cultural products.  We  must  not  encour- 
age farmers  to  grow  cotton  simply  to 
meet  the  loan  level  instead  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  Intend,  however, 
to  support  the  remainder  of  H.R.  4296 
as  is.  I  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  see 
dairy  farmers  struggling  to  keep  in  busi- 
ness. In  my  native  Salem  County  and 
adjoining  Cumberland  County  dairy 
farmers  cannot  afford  feed,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  carmot  afford  to  sell  out 
due  to  the  low  prices  they  would  receive 
for  their  dairy  cows  on  the  butcher's 
block. 

America  must  look  to  the  long  haul: 
We  must  encourage  farmers  to  produce. 
Last  year,  farm  products  accounted  for 
$21  billion  of  exports — to  help  pay  for 
such  imports  as  overpriced  Arab  oil. 

No  longer  are  we  independent  of  the 
Arab  shiekdoms  for  oil.  To  allow  for  for- 
eign dependence  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts would  constitute  irresponsibility  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  As  we  have 
learned  from  the  oU  experience,  such  de- 
pendence is  prohibitively  costly — in  the 
long  run — to  the  consumer.  Shortsight- 
edness today  will  result  in  a  terrible  de- 
pendence and  Increased  prices  for  every- 
one tomorrow. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  for  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  prompts  me  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California — to  discour- 
age production  where  supply  is  already 
excessive — ^while  favoring  the  remain- 
der of  H.R.  4296  which  will  Insure  food 
supplies  by  dependable  domestic  pro- 
ducers. It  is  high  time  that  we  started 
planning  ahead  In  agriculture  and  other 
fields,  instead  of  simply  reacting  to  crisis 
situations. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  . 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  during  this  de- 
bate. We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  free  market,  how  the  farmer  is  doing 
well  under  the  free  market,  and  how  the 
(jovernment  should  not  interject  its 
dead  hand  In  something  that  Is  working 
well.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  is 
not  a  free  market.  We  have  seen  export 
controls,  not  too  long  ago  Imposed,  that 
pretty  well  loused  up  the  market  struc- 
ture. We  have  seen  subsidized  Imports 


affecting  our  dairy  farms,  and  that 
means  that  the  dairy  farmer  of  America 
is  competing  not  against  dairy  farms  in 
America,  or  other  countries  even,  but 
competing  against  other  governments. 
That  raises  the  stakes  pretty  high,  and 
gives  a  totally  different  look  to  things. 

The  consumers  of  America  ought  to  be 
aware  those  imports  coming  in  from 
overseas  might  make  low-cost  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk  products  but  foreign- 
ers are  not  going  to  subsidize  these  prices 
after  they  drive  half  of  the  American 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business,  and  the 
American  consumer  will  pay  much  more 
if  we  do  not  keep  the  dairy  farmers  on 
the  land. 

Our  farmers  are  being  asked  to  pro- 
duce. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
saying,  "Produce.  We  need  this  produc- 
tion." And  all  farmers  are  asking,  by 
requesting  the  updating  of  this  bill  is, 
"By  golly,  if  you  want  us  to  produce,  we 
will  produce;  but  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is  so  we  do  not  produce  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy."  It  is  about  that 
plain. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  passed  the  1973  bill  which 
resulted  in  a  $2.04  target  price  for  the 
price  of  wheat.  I  know  something  about 
wheat.  My  district  raises  more  wheat 
than  any  other  Member's  district,  with 
the  exception  of  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.  I  am  not  quoting  the  figures  of 
cost  of  production  by  a  farm  organiza- 
tion or  chamber  of  commerce  figure,  but 
by  a  North  Dakota  State  University 
study,  which  is  unbiased,  and  certainly 
knowledgeable. 

This  study  lists  the  cost  of  production 
for  wheat  in  my  State  as  varying  today 
from  $2.85  a  bushel  to  $3.27  a  bushel. 
That  is  out-of-pocket  cost  of  production, 
and  you  can  very  well  include  a  land 
charge.  How  can  you  take  care  of  the 
tenant  farmer — and  half  of  the  fanners 
in  this  country  rent  land — if  you  do  not 
cover  a  rental  payment,  which  is  out-of- 
pocket  payment? 

I  think  we  should  also  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  phony  baloney  Injected  in 
this  thing,  particularly  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

It  is  amazing  how  these  big  bankers 
become  agricultural  experts  overnight. 
They  say  that  if  we  pass  this  updating 
amendment,  then  we  are  going  to  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayer's  costs. 

Last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture testified  before  my  subcommittee. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  record.  I  said: 

I  want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
play  It  straight  with  the  American  fanner 
because  some  of  the  American  farmers  still 
have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  In  whomever 
happens  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  Secretary  says  that  this  production 
Is  needed,  It  is  needed  for  a  hvmgry  world, 
It  Is  needed  for  the  people  here  at  home,  they 
assume  that  they  can  take  you  at  your  word 
and  they  assume  that  you  mean  that  It  Is 
needed  at  or  about  a  fair  price. 

Now,  Just  now  you  told  us  that  your  as- 
svmiptlon  goes  that  that  will  be  loaned 
against,  If  we  have  f\ill  production  this  year, 
at  about  $2.50.  I  dont  think  the  average 
farmer  has  that  feeling. 

Secretary  Butz.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  we 
are  going  to  market  our  wheat  out  at  $2.50 
this  year.  We  will  market  It  out  at  substantl- 
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ally  above  that.  The  best  Judgment  of  the 
market  right  now  Indicates  it  Is  going  to  be 
SI. 25  above  that  price  this  year. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  it  is  $1.25  above  that  price, 
where  is  the  risk  to  the  Government  in  set- 
ting a  target  price  at  the  $3.10  figure? 

Secretary  Btrrz.  I  presume  the  risk  is  that 
once  we  learn,  the  body  politic  in  America, 
you  can  raise  target  prices  by  $1.25  a  year 
later  you  come  In  for  a  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  testifying  before  our  sub- 
committee last  week  and  saying  that 
there  will  be  no  anticipated  cost  to  the 
Government  by  setting  this  wheat  loan 
at  32.50  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  realize 
that  farmers  are  not  in  the  same  position 
they  were  in  2  generations  ago.  At  that 
time  if  we  had  a  collapse  in  prices,  thev 
would  take  it  out  of  their  hides;  they 
could  feed  their  horses  the  hay  they  pro- 
uced  themselves,  and  they  did  not  have 
the  high  fertilizer  and  fuel  costs.  That 
is  no  longer  true. 

Today  they  have  high  capital  require- 
ments, and  they  have  to  go  to  their 
banks,  and  if  their  prospect  is  for  a 
bankruptcy-level  price,  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  the  credit  to  produce. 

USDA's  own  figures  which  were  let 
out  this  week  show  the  farmers  in  my 
State  are  anticipating  a  10-percent  drop 
in  production.  If  this  grain  is  needed  by 
our  consumers  here  and  by  consumers 
overseas,  then  we  had  better  get  that 
production,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
it  if  we  in  the  Congress  do  not  perform 
in  good  faith  with  the  farmers  and  if 
we  are  not  going  to  adjust  the  target 
price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  and  the  farmer 
that  we  pass  these  updating  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill  because  it  is  a  bill  that 
once  again   makes   the  already   hard- 
pressed  consumer  the  scapegoat  of  our 
agricultural  marketing  system  by  rais- 
ing retail  prices  in  an  effort  to  bail  every- 
body else  out.  Of  all  the  statistics  fre- 
quently cited  on  farm  Issues  I  think  the 
most  significant  ones  relate  to  the  farm- 
retail  spread,  the  difference  between  the 
money  the  farmer  gets  for  his  product 
and  the  money  the  consumer  pays  for  it, 
and  related  to  that  the  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  which  goes  to  the  farmer, 
as  opposed  to  the  share  which  goes  to 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  high  point  of  sorts  was 
reached  in.August  1973,  when  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  consumer  dollar  was 
50.5  cents,  and  the  "middleman"  share, 
49.3  cents.  It  has  been  all  downhiU  from 
then  on,  to  the  point  where,  in  December 
1974.  the  farmer's  share  of  that  by  now 
inflated  doUar  was  40.2  cents  and  the 
middleman's"  share  had  risen  to  59.8 
cents.  This  represents  a  decline  of  some 
20  percent  for  the  farmer's  share,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  value  of  that  dollar 
IS    also    being    rapidly    decreased    by 
inflation. 
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I  cite  these  figures  first,  to  point  out 
that  the  farmer  does  have  some  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  neither  unaware  of  them 
nor  unsympathetic  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion for  debate  at  this  point,  however,  is 
whether  the  approach  in  this  bill  pro- 
vides any  fair  and  meaningful  solution. 
Certainly  it  will  raise  farm  income,  but 
it  will  do  it  by  raising  consumer  prices, 
despite  the  fact,  as  evidenced  by  the 
numbers  I  have  cited,  that  it  is  not  the 
consumer  who  is  to  blame  for  the  farm- 
er's situation,  and  that  in  fact  the  con- 
sumer is  as  much  a  victim  as  the  farmer. 
To  bail  out  the  farmer  at  the  consumer's 
expense  is  not  only  patently  unfair,  but 
it  will  not  help  to  solve  the  basic  prob- 
lems we  are  experiencing. 

While  some  price  fluctuations  in  agri- 
culture are  probably  inevitable,  and  while 
I  certainly  feel  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  intervene  appropri- 
ately to  insure  fair  price  levels  and  to 
protect  against  severe  fluctuations  in 
farm  income,  I  would  suggest  that  much 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  marketing 
structure  for  farm  products,  an  area  this 
bill  completely  ignores.  I  would  suggest 
that  what  has  been  developing  over  a 
period  of  time  in  this  country  is  a  series 
of  effective  market  oligopsonies  in  which 
the  farmer  has  few  if  any  choices  in  how 
to  dispose  of  his  product,  and  as  a  result 
ends  up  at  the  mercy  of  the  pricing  po- 
licies of  his  buyers.  I  would  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  recent  price-fix- 
ing judgment  awarded  against  A.  &  P.  on 
the  west  coast  as  an  example  of  what  I 
am  talking  about.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
A.  &  P.  case  on  the  west  coast  where 
A.  &  P.  was  convicted  of  conspiring  with 
other  meat  buyers  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  the  food  chains  would  buy  meat. 
It  was  alleged  that  this  conspiracy  had 
been  carried  out  successf  uly  over  a  period 
of  years  and  that  it  had  resulted  in  arti- 
ficially depressed  meat  prices  for  cattle- 
men—without, I  might  add.  significant 
benefits  to  consumers — causing  severe 
economic  difficulties  for  them. 

To  my  mind  that  case  represents  a  good 
example  of  what  is  wrong  with  our  farm 
marketing  structure,  and  I  think  it  points 
out  the  inadequacy  of  this  bUl  in  dealing 
with  that  problem.  This  bill's  approach 
would  be  to  simply  raise  prices  for  the 
hardpressed  consumer,  thus  pleasing  the 
farmer  over  the  short  run,  but  in  no  way 
remedying  any  of  the  basic  fiaws  that 
exist.  One  solution,  of  course,  is  more  ag- 
gressive prosecution  of  violations  of  the 
law  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.   Successful 
prosecutions,  however,  are  going  to  be 
dependent  on  the  ability  to  prove  con- 
spiracy or  some  overt  illegal  act,  which 
has  proved  quite  difficult.  The  existence 
of  a  concentrated  sector  of  the  economy, 
of  an  oUgopoly  or  oligopsony,  in  and  of 
itself,  has  not  justified  court  action.  This 
is  an  area  where  further  legislative  work 
is  needed,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
solution  to  our  agricultural  problems  may 
very  well  lie  with  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  a  more  comprehensive  develop- 
ment   of    antitrust    law.    That    course, 
though  admittedly  long  term  and  full  of 
difficulties  is  still  a  better  solution  to  the 
"farm  problem"  than  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO) . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  4296.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  increase  commodity 
loan  levels  and  price  supports  for  selected 
farm  products.  It  is  therefore  being  of- 
fered as  a  farm  bill. 

In  actual  effect,  the  bill  will  help  no 
one,  except  a  select  few,  and  those  only 
on  a  short-term  basis.  In  the  long  range, 
this  bill  is  going  to  hurt;  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  and  the  taxpayer. 

The  taxpayer  suffers  under  this  pro- 
posal because  he  pays  the  bill.  The  con- 
sumer suffers  at  the  supermarket,  with 
higher  prices.  And  the  American  farmer 
suffers  with  the  loss  of  world  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  food  is  one  of  the  few 
commodities  in  which  the  United  States 
holds  an  edge.  Our  farm  industry  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  It  is  a  natural  resource 
even  more  important  than  petroleum. 
Through  shortsightedness,  we  have 
squandered  our  self-sufficiency  in  oil.  Let 
us  not  make  the  same  mistake  with  food. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  know  that 
farm  exports  last  year  contributed  $20 
billion  to  our  balance  of  trade,  without 
the  benefit  of  increased  price  supports.  In 
places  where  the  dollar  was  sinking,  farm 
exports  buoyed  it  up.  This  helped  us  on 
the  world  market,  where  our  dollars  were 
being  drained  for  petroleum,  and  it 
helped  us  at  home,  with  jobs  for  thous- 
ands of  workers  off  the  farm  in  trucking, 
warehousing,  and  other  industries.  The 
key  to  this  market  coup  was  the  competi- 
tive price  of  American  farm  products. 

By  artificially  supporting  farm  prices 
on  a  selective  basis,  we  will  destroy  our 
export  market  for  those  crops.  What's 
more,  we  will  cause  a  distortion  in  our 
farm  output  as  growers  shift  to  the  sup- 
ported   crops    and    abandon    non-sup- 
ported crops.  There  will  be  a  glut  in  cer- 
tain commodities  and  no  market.  Yet  the 
consumer  will  pay  more  at  the  grocers. 
And  the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill.  It  was 
this  same  type  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
thinking  which  got  us  into  the  mess  we 
were  in  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Let  us 
not  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Vote 
against  this  bill,  and  do  your  constitu- 
ents— farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpay- 
ers— a  favor. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4296. 

This  measure  is  necessitated  by  the 
rampant  infiation  which  plagues  our 
Nation  and  which  affects  the  farmer  like 
every  other  consumer.  Infiat'on  is  more 
devastating  to  farmers,  however,  than 
to  nearly  any  other  economic  group.  This 
is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  cost  of  farm  production  in- 
put has  risen  much  faster  than  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  inflation. 

Second,  farming  is  unique  in  being 
a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  hving.  Downturns  in  farm  market 
prices,  therefore,  hurt  farm  families 
much  more  than  reduced  income  in  other 
industries  hurts  laborers. 
Laborers  work  for  a  set  wage  and  have 
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unemployment  benefits  available  to 
them.  There  are  no  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  farm  operators.  In  fact,  when 
farm  prices  fall,  and  this  is  most  ap- 
parent in  the  livestock  segment  of  the 
industry  right  now,  farmers  actually  lose 
money  and  are  in  effect  paying  out  their 
hard  earned  capital  assets  simply  for 
the  privilege  of  remaining  on  the  farm. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  livestock  industry  had  been  deep 
in  recession  long  before  it  began  to  have 
an  impact  on  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  taxpay- 
ers subsidizing  farmers,  but  in  truth,  as 
Is  known  to  those  who  imderstand  the 
matter,  farmers  have  subsidized  the  rest 
of  the  economy  for  years. 

Third,  farm  families  cannot  pass  on 
their  increased  costs  to  consimiers.  Un- 
like nearly  any  other  biisiness,  farmers 
must  accept  the  price  the  market  will 
pay  for  their  products  regardless  of  what 
they  cost  to  produce. 

If  farming  were  merely  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  few  producers  would  remain 
in  business  because  monetary  rewards 
would  be  much  greater  elsewhere.  But 
farming  is  truly  a  way  of  life,  and  forc- 
ing farm  families  off  the  farm  due  to 
bankruptcy  prices  will  serve  no  one's 
interest  when  their  dedication  is  re- 
placed by  the  monetary  motivation  of 
the  corporate  operations  which  will  re- 
main. 

Finally,  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  it  was  not  long  ago  that  we  were 
concerned  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  grain  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
own  country  alone  much  less  the  needs 
of  the  starving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Even  while  USDA  exhorted  farmers 
to  produce  all  out,  export  embargoes 
were  contemplated  and  effective  re- 
straints were  imposed.  Consequently, 
farmers  who  are  quick  to  try  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  coimtry  and  the  world  and 
want  to  produce  to  meet  the  true  market 
demand,  move  to  do  their  part  and  are 
once  again  in  economic  straits  due  to 
Government  manipulation  of  market 
forces. 

One  might  think,  judging  from  all  the 
talk  about  a  national  farm  policy,  and 
the  number  of  farm  bills  passed  over  the 
years,  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
farm  families.  The  record  will  show, 
however,  that  farm  programs,  purported 
to  maintain  farm  income,  have  in  reality 
maintained  cheap  food  for  consumers 
and  a  substandard  living  for  farmers.  A 
vote  for  H.R.  4296  today  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  reverse  this  disturbing  policy, 
but  a  vote  against  H.R.  4296  will  surely 
help  to  maintain  a  national  farm  pol- 
icy which  pays  little  heed  to  the  needs 
of  farmers. 

As  I  have  said,  farm  families  are  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining  America's  largest 
industry  as  the  best  agricultural  system 
in  the  world.  But  there  Is  a  point  at 
which  dedication  will  no  longer  suflBce. 
Food  prices  may  be  up,  but  farm  prices 
are  down.  Farmers  are  clearly  not  re- 
sponsible for  food  price  inflation. 

Exposing  farmers  to  ever  increasing 
economic  diflSculties  without  reasonable 
price  protection  is,  therefore,  not  only 
xmfair  to  them  but  irresponsible  with 


regard  to  maintaining  a  viable  industry 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  himgry  world. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  HJl. 
4296. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergency  farm 
price  support  bill  is  one  of  the  worst 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  reported  to  the 
House  floor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat it. 

As  one  farm  expert  said,  this  bill 
"would  bring  a  repetition  of  the  policy 
mistakes  of  yesteryear." 

This  is  a  bill  full  of  boondoggles  and 
loopholes.  It  does  not  present  a  formula 
for  curing  agricultural  problems. 

Take  the  dairy  farmer,  for  instance. 
I  have  several  score  dairymen  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  spent  many  hours  in 
recent  months  listening  to  their  prob- 
lems. To  survive,  they  must  cut  costs. 
They  cannot  raise  prices,  because  con- 
simier  demand  for  their  product  goes 
down  with  every  Increase.  In  the  past  2 
years,  they  have  had  to  raise  prices  fre- 
quently as  the  price  of  hay,  fertilizers, 
fuel,  electricity,  and  everything  else  re- 
quired to  run  a  dairy  farm  has  sky- 
rocketed. They  have  now  come  to  the 
limit  on  the  price  that  consumers  will 
pay. 

How  does  the  dairyman  fare  imder  this 
bill?  After  all  the  deals  are  made  and 
amendments  are  passed,  dairy  farmers 
will  wind  up  with  little  more  than  they 
have  already — 80  percent  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments.  But  with  the 
slightly  higher  price  support,  they  will 
have  a  new  burden — higher  prices  for 
feed  grains  because  of  the  new  target 
prices  and  loan  levels.  The  dairy  farmer 
is  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  With 
the  higher  price  support  level  envisioned 
in  this  bill,  dairy  product  consumption 
in  the  United  States  could  drop  by  1  bil- 
lion pounds  this  year,  thereby  creating 
a  serious  oversupply  of  dairy  products. 
Solutions  like  this  committee  blU  are 
squeezing  the  dairymen  of  America  Into 
utter  extinction.  We  have  lost  20,000 
dairy  farmers  in  the  past  year.  With 
this  bill,  we  will  lose  a  lot  more. 

Or  let  us  look  at  the  cotton  section  of 
this  three-page  bill.  This  is  a  bailout 
bill  so  baleful  it  seems  Intentionally  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  domestic  cotton 
industry. 

The  supply  of  cotton  this  marketing 
season  will  exceed  demand  by  3  million 
bales.  So  by  August  1,  1975,  the  carry- 
over of  the  cotton  surpluses  will  be  over 
6' 2  million  bales — or  enough  to  meet 
domestic  demand  for  an  entire  year. 

The  extremely  high  loan  and  target 
price  levels  proposed  by  this  bill  would 
perpetuate  the  excessive  cotton  surplus 
now  glutting  our  markets.  Once  large 
surpluses  are  accumulated,  large  stock- 
piles will  come  into  Federal  control. 
Large  subsidies  will  be  paid  to  fiber  farm- 
ers to  keep  prices  artificially  high,  and 
then  huge  export*subsidies  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  get  rid  of  the  glut. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  column  of  a 
well-respected    cotton    expert,    Duane 


Howell,  who  writes  for  the  Avalanche- 
Journal  In  Lubbock,  Tex.  In  a  coliunn 
on  February  20,  he  wrote  that  imder  this 
bill: 

The  loan  for  U.S.  cotton  again  would  be 
elevated  above  world  market  conditions, 
would  stimulate  foreign  production,  making 
less  room  In  the  world  market  for  the  Amer- 
ican fiber  crop.  VS.  cotton  again  would 
stack  up  In  Oovernment  Inventories,  locked 
away  from  the  market,  while  other  growths 
moved  Into  consumption  channels.  More- 
over, a  higher  target  price,  as  some  have 
proposed,  would  be  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
excessive  price-depressing  U.S.  production 
The  blunt  truth  Is  that,  with  stocks  already 
rising  under  slow  market  demand,  plants  of 
nine  and  a  half  million  acres,  down  from 
13.9  million  In  1974.  can  produce  aU  the 
cotton  we  need  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  published  Its  of- 
ficial forecast  of  cotton  plantings  for 
1975:  10  million  acres.  This  guarantees 
another  surplus  crop  of  cotton.  And  it 
indicates  that  many  cotton  farmers  have 
been  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  lib- 
eral target  price  and  loan  levels  of  this 
bill  to  believe  they  can  grow  too  much 
cotton,  sell  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  still  make  more  money  than 
by  growing  another  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  citing  the 
inconsistencies  and  loopholes  of  this 
bill.  I  will  mention  just  two  more. 

The  most  curious  is  the  provision  es- 
tablishing a  soybean  loan  program.  I 
have  searched  high  and  low  In  the  com- 
mittee report  and  elsewhere  for  any  evi- 
dence that  such  a  program  is  needed— 
or  was  even  asked  for.  The  answer  is 
almost  funny:  there  were  no  hearings 
on  soybeans;  there  was  no  testimony  by 
any  soybean  farmer;  and,  there  was  not 
a  single  witness  who  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  a  soybean  loan  program. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  committee 
markup  was  a  game  of  "Let's  Make  a 
Deal."  None  of  the  dairy,  cotton,  or  feed 
grain  sections  could  stand  up  by  itself. 
We  have  another  big  giveaway  farm 
subsidy  bill. 

I  lurge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley)  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  view  this  legislation  as  In 
keeping  with  our  recommendations  to 
provide  the  economy  with  the  needed 
stimulus  to  recover  from  its  depressed 
state.  First,  it  will  encourage  production 
with  protection  without  exposing  the 
American  public  to  excessive  loss  because 
of  possible  drain  on  the  Treasury  or 
through  increased  consumer  costs.  As 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  indicated,  the  gross  national 
product,  GNP,  fell  at  an  average  rate  of 
9.1  percent  In  the  last  quarter  of  1974. 
This  has  not  improved,  and  our  commit- 
tee is  predicting  a  third  straight  year  of 
recession,  with  joblessness  over  10  per- 
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cent  if  the  economy  falls  to  receive  the 
necessary  stimulus.  Agriculture  remains 
a  viable  commodity  In  demand  on  the 
world  market.  To  allow  production  to 
decline  in  this  Industry  is  to  invite  a 
further  slide  toward  a  full-blown  depres- 
sion. 

Second,  as  a  Representative  from  a 
rural  area,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
farming  is  a  credit  operation.  As  the 
committee  correctly  points  out,  agricul- 
ture is  'our  largest  industry  and,  in  1974 
alone,  was  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
flow  of  money  in  our  economy.  At  the 
end  of  1974,  the  agriculture  community 
had  an  estimated  total  outstanding  debt 
of  $94.9  billion,  of  which  $47.4  billion  was 
secured  by  farm  real  estate,  $46.7  billion 
was  for  production  expenses,  and  $0.8  bil- 
lion represented  nonrecourse  loans  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
know  that  my  small  farmers  are  having 
difQculty  obtaining  loans  for  this  year's 
crops.  It  is  my  understanding  that  testi- 
mony before  the  Agriculture  Committee 
indicated  that  this  is  a  problem  that  is 
occurring  natl'onwlde.  This  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  If  our  economy  is  to 
recover  and  we  are  to  regain  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  economy. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  to  our  col- 
leagues that  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  similar  to 
bills  considered  by  the  House  earlier  this 
year  from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  CertaliUy 
this  bill  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
represents  the  same  type  of  stimulus  to 
the  economy  as  that  which  the  House, ap- 
proved from  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
conduct  a  monetary  policy  to  ease  the 
credit  situation  to  help  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  that  it  eases  credit  problems 
confronting  agriculture  producers.  It  is 
also  similar  to  the  emergency  tax  bill 
approved  by  the  House  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  that 
It  provides  an  increased  stimulus  for  the 
flow  of  money  in  our  economy. 

It  is  clear,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  H.R.  4296  represents  another  effort 
on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to  provide 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  our  economy. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  posi- 
tion of  American  agriculture  in  main- 
taining our  balance  of  trade  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Thus,  in  all  aspects,  the 
legislation  represents  an  overall  effort  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  help  our 
economy  through  increased  production 
and  through  maintaining  our  world 
trade.  It  Is,  as  I  indicated,  clearly  In 
keeping  with  the  program  endorsed  by 
this  Congress  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hagedorn)  . 
Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  H.R.  4296  because 
of  the  threatening  possibility  of  a  dis- 
astrous price  decline  on  the  1975  crop 
Which  will  compound  the  present  market 
situation  as  it  exists  today.  American 
farmers  find  themselves  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  the  most  productive  and  ef- 
ficient producers  of  agriculture  commod- 
lues  and  foodstuffs  in  the  world. 


It  would  be  wrong  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  let  that  great  productive  capacity 
be  to  the  farmers  disadvantage  rather 
than  advantage  in  a  time  of  not  only  al- 
leged shortages  here  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  the  world. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  prohibited  large 
orders  of  farm  commodities  from  going 
abroad  because  of  so-called  shortages  and 
yet  they  today  resist  this  legislation 
which  would  merely  provide  cost  of  pro- 
duction protection  and  certainly  does  not 
allow  for  any  profits. 

As  a  "tiUer  of  the  soil"  myself,  let  me 
speak  for  my  fellow  farmer  colleagues 
across  the  breadth  of  this  great  Nation. 
We  are  proud  of  our  place  in  society 
where  less  than  5  percent  of  us  are  able 
to  feed  not  only  ovu-  fellow  citizens  here 
in  America  but  also  many  of  the  under- 
nourished and  underfed  people  of  the 
world.  We  are  proud  of  the  role  we  have 
had  In  holding  down  huge  balance-of- 
payment  deficits  the  past  2  years.  How- 
ever, today  the  need  for  this  legislation 
comes  about  because  after  market  oppor- 
tunities were  denied  and  prices  declined, 
the  American  fanner  is  faced  with  his 
own  balance-of -payment  deficits;  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficits  because  of 
skyrocketing  fertilizer  prices,  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  because  of  higher 
fuel  prices,  balance-of-payment  deficits 
because  of  higher  machinery  prices, 
balance-of-payment  deficits  because  of 
higher  Interest  rates. 

This  legislation  will  only  serve  as  a 
buffer  against  economic  disaster  for  the 
dairy  farmer,  the  feed  grain  farmer,  the 
wheat  farmer,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer who  in  the  end  will  pay  the  real 
price  of  inadequate  supplies  or  controlled 
supplies  by  the  large  conglomerate 
producers. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE)  suggested  H.R.  4296  should 
be  passed  to  stabilize  prices  somewhere 
near  the  cost  of  production,  and  he  em- 
phasized that  stability  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials of  a  farm  marketing  and  pricing 
system. 

Although  I  am  supporting  H.R.  4296 
I  am  not  doing  so  for  the  reasons  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  If 
I  thought  this  bill  was  going  to  stabiJize 
the  price  of  com  around  $2.25  a  bushel 
I  would  feel  I  was  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  the  farmer.  The  American  farmer 
must  receive  more  than  that  amount  for 
corn  if  he  is  going  to  prosper  and  have 
incentive  to  produce. 

The  farmer  had  stability  at  the 
marketplace  In  the  decades  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  when  the  Govenunent  loan 
for  com  was  around  a  dollar  a  bushel 
and  the  price  never  rose  much  above  the 
loan  price. 

That  period  of  time  saw  the  greatest 
exodus  of  people  from  the  farm.  That 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  Government  cannot 
.be  repeated.  We  cannot  return  the 
farmer  to  the  position  being  a  serf  of  the 


Government.  We  must  have  a  Govern- 
ment program  that  holds  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  farmer  prospering. 

H.R.  4296  has  my  support  because  it 
provides  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
It  will  not  encourage  overproduction  and 
consequently  guarantee  a  price  for  grain 
way  above  the  loan  and  target  levels. 

I  do  not  want  to  trade  short-term  se- 
curity to  the  long-term  detriment  of  the 
farmer.  Such  was  the  essence  of  the  farm 
programs  of  the  fifties  and  sixties.  H.R. 
4296  does  not  go  that  far  and  conse- 
quently is  a  good  bill.  Security  obliterates 
freedom.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  farmer 
and  his  ingenuity  that  has  given  the  con- 
sumer of  America  the  best  deal  on  food 
in  the  world.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
does  the  consiuner  get  by  as  cheaply  as 
spending  only  16  percent  of  his  income 
on  food.  We  must  not  transfer  from  the 
minds  of  the  Individual  farmer  to  the 
economy  managers  in  Washington — 
both  biu-eaucrat  and  politician  in  Con- 
gress— the  management  decisions  of 
what  to  plant,  and  when  to  sell.  Such  a 
transfer  of  decisionmaking  is  no  good 
for  either  the  farmer  or  the  consumer. 

To  any  Member  who  thinks  the  grain 
farmer  wants  to  trade  the  security  he 
had  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  is  not  talking  to  the  same 
farmers  I  am.  Any  farmer  would  rather 
have  fluctuations  of  the  last  few  years 
in  grains  than  to  have  a  steady  price  of 
$2.25  a  bushel  for  com. 

Additionally,  I  would  suggest  that 
members  of  the  administration  who  do 
not  want  Government  Involvement  In 
agriculture  refrain  from  urging  and 
promising  all  out  production.  Such  com- 
ments have  an  inordinate  Impact  on 
farmers  and  politicians  and  invite  fiu-- 
ther  Government  Involvement  above  and 
beyond  that  of  H.R.  4296.  If  there  was 
any  one  excuse  given  for  the  passage  of 
this  1975  farm  act  It  was  that  farmers 
are  being  urged  to  produce  all  they  can. 
For  reasons  aforementioned,  a  decision 
of  all-out  production  is  better  left  to 
those  doing  the  producing. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo)  . 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. At  a  time  when  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  is  faced  with  the  most  diffi- 
cult economic  situation  since  the  Sec- 
ond Worid  War,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  pass  legislation  that  will 
increase  the  cost  of  basic  food  supplies. 
I  think  that  one  of  the  chief  accom- 
plishments of  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration in  recent  years  has  been  the 
change  in  direction  of  our  agricultural 
programs.  At  the  peak  of  our  old  agri- 
culture programs,  the  Goverrunent  was 
paying  out  $4  billion  annually.  Much  of 
this  money  was  going  to  pay  farmers  to 
take  land  out  of  production.  With  the 
reversal  of  this  policy  we  have  added  60 
million  acres  of  productive  crop  land  and 
have  reduced  subsidy  payments  to  only 
$525  million  in  calendar  year  1974. 
While  the  farmer  today  is  faced  with 
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rising  prices,  so  is  every  other  sector  of 
the  economy:  But  unlike  the  automo- 
bile workers  or  the  construction  worker, 
the  farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  ever-present  demand  for  his  product. 

This  bill  is  not  only  opposed  by  con- 
sumer groups  and  the  citizens  lobby 
group.  Common  Cause,  but  is  also  op- 
posed by  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
which  has  long  fought  for  removal  of 
Government  controls  from  farm  pro- 
grams. 

As  other  speakers  have  pointed  oul 
passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  that  the 
basic  dairy  prices  paid  by  the  American 
consumer  will  rise  significantly.  When 
our  Nation  is  faced  with  a  high  rate  of 
inflation  and  an  ever  increasim  unem- 
ployment rate,  I  seriously  question  in- 
creasing the  price  of  milk,  which  is  such 
a  basic  part  of  the  American  diet. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  buds°' 
deficit  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  S80 
biUion.  With  this  high  level  of  Govern- 
ment debt,  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress carefully  consider  the  budgetary 
impact  of  each  bill  we  enact.  In  a  time 
of  unemployment  this  bill  will  not  pro- 
vide jobs,  and  in  a  time  or  inflation  this 
bill  will  increase  the  price  of  basic  food 
products. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomip.. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  bringing  out  the  issue  of  the 
ultimate  costs  to  the  consumer,  which 
nobody  who  favore  the  bill  denies  will 
occur — that  is  food  and  fiber  prices  will 
go  up  for  the  consumer.  But  the  esti- 
mates, though  they  are  varied,  that  the 
ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  could  run 
anywhere  from  $1  biUion  to  $2 '2  or  $3 
billion  at  the  retail  level,  I  think  are 
enough  reason  alone  to  be  concerned  and 
oppose  this  legislation. 

I  think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  who  comes  from  an 
area  that  is  deeply  concerned  about 
prices  at  the  retail  level,  is  correct  in 
making  an  important  and  major  issue  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  does  nothing  to 
help  our  consumers  who  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Certainly  this  is  my  main  concern,  the 
consumer.  Since  the  New  Eteal  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  experimenting  with 
different  agricultural  subsidy  programs. 
During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
supported  efforts  to  return  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  our  economy  to  the  free 
market  with  the  removal  of  Government 
controls.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  best 
policy  for  both  the  American  consumer 
and  the  American  farmer. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  urge  the  de- 
feat of  this  bad  piece  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
in  the  expression  of  his  remarks. 


As  a  consumer  advocate  and  director, 
as  I  was  in  my  home  State,  I  certainly 
have  not  come  to  the  Congress  to  allow 
the  consumer  to  be  trampled  in  this  way. 

But  I  would  like  also  to  say  a  word  for 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  is  not  getting  the 
rise  in  the  price.  We  must,  in  this  Con- 
gress, examine — those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  farmers,  as  indeed  I 
am — into  what  happens  in  the  enormous 
gap  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
and  what  the  consumer  pays. 

The  answer  is  not  to  increase  the  price 
to  the  consumer  for  milk  and  for  all  the 
things  that  are  needed,  which  is  in- 
tolerable, but  the  answer  is  that  the 
farmer  should  get  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  price  for  what  he  produces. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Foun- 
tain). ^ 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chair-man.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4296,  the  Emergency 
Farm  Act,  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman,  Mr.  Foley 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  Agricultural 
Committee  for  bringing  this  legislation 
up  for  our  consideration,  and  hopefully, 
passage  by  a  big  majority  in  this  body. 

All  the  farmers  of  America  want  is  a 
fair  chance  to  survive  and  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  necessary  for  our  coun- 
try's survival. 

All  the  consumers  of  America  want  is 
fair  prices  and  no  shortages  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

These  are  reasonable  expectations,  and 
the  legislation  before  us  today  is  designed 
to  encourage  the  achievement  of  both  of 
them.  It  is  designed  to  help  both  con- 
sumers and  farmers  of  our  country. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure — from 
the  halls  of  power  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  halls  of  the 
Capitol— have  had  a  glorious  time  in  the 
last  few  days  playing  with  numbers — 
with  statistics.  They  have  predicted  all 
sorts  of  increases  in  consumer  prices  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  What 
they  have  not  talked  about  is  the  imbe- 
lievably  high  prices  we  can  expect  if  this 
bill  is  not  passed. 

The  true  cost  of  this  legislation  to  the 
taxpayers  in  dollars  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $700  million,  not  billions.  And 
the  cost  to  the  Nation  will  be  incalcul- 
ably greater  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legis- 
lation today. 

Look  at  what  happened  to  sugar  prices 
after  the  much  mahgned  sugar  program 
was  gutted.  Sugar  prices  skyrocketed.  Ask 
what  was  paid  for  a  bag  of  sugar  the  last 
time  someone  in  your  house  shopped  for 
groceries. 

What  is  the  situation  on  the  farm  to- 
day? The  farmer  looks  around  and  sees 
that  farm  income  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously, but  that  retail  costs  are  still  high. 

He  looks  further  and  sees  that  the 
price  of  everything  he  must  buy  in  order 
to  produce  has  gone  up. 

He  sees  that  farm  wages  are  up. 

He  finds  that  operating  money  is  hard 
to  borrow  and  that  interest  rates  are 
high. 

He  encounters  shortages  of  necessities 
such  as  fertilizer. 


Can  you  blame  him  if  he  gets  upset 
and  seriously  thinks  about  cutting  back 
on  his  production  plans  for  1975  when  he 
adds  everything  up  and  realizes  that 
without  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
farm  program  he  may  well  be  producing 
at  a  loss  this  year. 

If  our  farmers  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion— and  remember  they  are  making 
their  planting  decisions  right  now — then 
shortages  will  certainly  occur  again  this 
year. 

When  shortages  develop,  retail  prices 
naturally  go  up — way  up.  The  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  sees  to  that.  Then 
our  consumers  start  to  howl. 

But,  when  the  consumers  start  to  howl 
It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Farming  is  a  seasonal  business  and 
shortages  only  show  up  after  the  growing 
season  is  over. 

Consequently,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  plan  ahead  and  to  enact  responsible 
legislation  now — today — to  help  our 
consumers. 

The  emergency  farm  bill  before  us  now 
represents  a  responsible  attempt  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  insure  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  taken  into  account 
in  the  1975  target  prices  and  loan  levels. 
As  you  know,  the  current  and  statutory 
levels  were  set  up  back  in  1973 — set  up 
before  rampant  inflation  took  hold,  be- 
fore the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
energy  crisis,  and  before  the  recession 
began  to  create  all  kinds  of  dislocations 
in  the  economy. 

The  old  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
are  just  not  realistic  today.  They  must 
be  revised  because  production  costs  have 
increased  fantastically. 

National  leaders,  USDA  spokesmen, 
and  congressional  leaders  have  all  been 
sounding  the  clarion  call  for  all-out  farm 
production  in  1975.  All  agree  that  Ameri- 
can production  this  year  must  be  greater 
than  ever  before  if  we  are  to  adequately 
feed  and  clothe  ourselves  this  year,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  export — to  sell— 
the  food  and  fiber  the  rest  of  the  world 
depends  upon  us  to  produce. 

Accordingly  we  cannot  tolerate  low 
production  plans  this  year.  We  must 
produce  more  and  to  produce  more  we 
have  got  to  plant  more — now. 

Let  us  pass  this  legislation  and  dem- 
onstrate our  concern  for  our  farmers 
and  our  consumers.  Let  us  buy  a  measure 
of  insurance  against  shortages  and 
higher  prices.  Let  us  help  the  American 
farmer  help  America. 

Remember,  all  this  bill  does  is  give  a 
basic  guarantee  to  the  farmer — a  basic 
guarantee  just  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
very  little,  especially  when  cqnigared 
with  some  of  the  very  expensive  pro- 
grams this  House  has  already  passed  this 
session,  and  it  may  well  be  the  best 
money  spent  by  Uncle  Sam  all  year  long. 

Our  very  survival  depends  upon  an  ac- 
tive, productive  agricultural  system.  If 
American  agriculture  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy, then  the  future  of  America  is 
bleak  indeed.  Agriculture  is  the  basis 
upon  which  civiUzation  is  built.  We  have 
to  eat  to  survive. 
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The  number  of  people  involved  in 
farming  today  is  small,  partly  because  of 
the  amazmg  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  also  because  so  many 
small  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  sur- 
vive fianancially.  One  of  these  days,  we 
are  going  to  miss  them  much  more  than 
we  ever  thought.  Not  as  many  people 
are  needed  to  keep  our  grocery  stores 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  finest  array 
of  food  available  in  any  country  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  prices — at  the  lowest 
prices,  mind  you. 

Because  so  few  people  are  on  our  farms 
today,  there  is  no  powerful  farm  lobby, 
contrary  to  what  some  misinformed  peo- 
ple may  be  saying.  The  only  lobby  the 
American  consumer  and  farmer  has  is 
us — the  elected  Members  of  Congress. 
And,  remember,  farmers  are  the  biggest 
consumers  of  much  that  is  manufactured 
in  the  nonfarming  areas  of  the  country. 
The  farmer  and  the'consumer  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  and  his  Department  have  done  and 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  under- 
mine the  system  of  agriculture  which 
has  been  of  such  benefit  to  all  of  our 
people— all.  Consequently,  we  are  the 
only  people  who  can  make  the  kind  of 
decisions  which  will  help  keep  America 
weU  fed.  And  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  do  well 
and  be  wise  to  sign  this  bill  into  law, 
after  this  House  and  the  Senate  have 
worked  their  wills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the 
question  facing  us  today  is  clearcut.  We 
must  pass  this  bill  and  by  so  doing  help 
to  insure  a  fair  deal  for  the  American 
consumer  and  farmer  in  1975.  It  is  not 
permanent  legislation.  It  is  badly  needed 
emergency  legislation  and  I  sincerely 
hope  the  House  will  pass  it  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  emergency  farm 
price  supports  bill  and  urge  that  it  be 
sent  back  to  committee  for  further  work. 
This  flawed  legislation  simply  will  not 
do  what  its  sponsors  claim  it  will,  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  its  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  committee  estimate.  The  one  thing 
it  is  sure  to  do  is  impose  imacceptably 
higher  food  prices  on  a  consuming  public 
already  burdened  by  a  constantly  rising 
cost  of  living. 

The  most  incomprehensible  part  of 
H.R.  4296  is  the  provision  for  an  incr  ;a<:e 
in  support  levels  for  milk.  Raising  milk 
price  supports  to  85  percent  of  parity  will 
cost  consumers  more  than  51  billion  in 
the  coming  year  in  higher  prices  for 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  including  Gov- 
ernment purchases.  Yet  dairymen  in  my 
district  advise  me  that  there  is  a  .sur- 
plus of  milk  on  the  market  today.  At 
a  time  when  the  food  price  index  is  70 
percent  above  the  1967  base  year  and 
with  no  scarcity  as  justification.  I  simplv 
cannot  support  a  program  which  will 
raise  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  milk  8 
cents,  a  pound  of  cheese  10  cents,  rnd  a 
pound  of  butter  20  cents.  Not  only  has 
the  committee  not  made  a  case  for  this 
proposal,  but  it  did  not  even  deign  to 
hold  hearings  on  milk  price  supports  be- 
fore reporilss  3Ut  this  bill. 


These  amendments  also  increase  cot- 
ton subsidies  at  a  time  when  we  expect 
to  have  a  surplus  of  5.6  million  bales  by 
August  1.  Should  the  market  price  for 
cotton  drop  as  a  result  of  excess  sup- 
plies, each  cent  of  decline  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $50  million.  This 
does  not  make  economic  sense,  and  I 
can  see  no  justification  for  passage  of 
legislation  that  could  end  up  costing  us 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  when 
there  is  no  need  for  incentives  to  plant 
additional  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with  the 
American  farmer.  I  know  that  farm 
earnings  declmed  by  $5  billion  in  1974. 
I  am  aware  that  while  food  prices  have 
skyrocketed,  farmers'  share  of  the  in- 
come from  their  production  has  dropped 
from  46  percent  a  year  ago  to  40  percent 
this  January,  the  highest  farm  retail 
spread  in  history  according  to  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America.  I  could 
support  reasonable  legislation  to  assist 
farmers  threatened  with  bankruptcy  and 
to  assure  a  stable  future  supply  of  vital 
commodities.  But  I  feel  strongly  that  it 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  shift  the  costs 
of  rising  nonfarm  profits  onto  the  be- 
leaguered public  through  a  bill  like  this 
one. 

If  my  friends  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee are  truly  concerned  over  farmers' 
income — and  I  know  they  are — ^I  urge 
them  to  address  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  farm  earnings  are  in  decline 
at  a  time  of  record  high  retail  food  prices. 
I  urge  the  committee  to  withdraw  this 
bill  and  come  back  with  a  product  that 
will  justify  the  title  of  Agriculture  and 
Consimier  Protection  Act  amendments. 
The  legislation  before  us  falls  far  short 
of  the  mark.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  should  be 
recommitted  with  a  mandate  to  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  workable  and  economi- 
cally justifiable  bill  that  will  benefit  the 
American  consumer  and  the  farmers  who 
produce  our  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.R.  4296,  which  would  increase 
target  prices  and  loan  levels  for  corn, 
wheat,  soybeans  and  cotton  and  also  in- 
crease the  price  support  for  milk  to  85 
percent. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  point  to  the 
increased  cost  of  farm  production  as  the 
reason  for  this  legislation.  However,  to 
enact  this  bill  it  will  cost  those  same  peo- 
ple upwards  to  $882  billion  as  taxpayers 
to  support  the  price  levels  or  as  con- 
sumers who  pay  for  the  goods  at  the 
supermarket.  And,  if  the  escalator  clause 
in  the  1973  act  is  used  to  raise  target 
prices  ayain  in  1976  and  1977,  it  could 
exceed  $5  billion  by  1977. 

Another  aspect  of  th::  legislation 
which  disturbs  me  is  its  impact  on  in- 
ternational agricultural  markets  The  act 
of  setting  a  higher  price  for  our  grains 
pnd  other  crops  practically  advertises 
lo  our  competitors  the  levels  they  must 
undercut  if  they  want  to  brat  us  out  for 
the  sale.  The  United  Stares  presently 
e-xports  two-thirds  or  i'.s  agricultural 
production.  We  have  the  major  share  of 
ths  world's  markets  and  ore  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  we  have  given  our  farmers 
the  incentive  to  produce.  Raising  these 
price  supports  allegedly  provides  addi- 


tional incentives,  but  actually  it  runs  the 
risk  of  settling  us  back  into  the  comfort 
of  not  having  to  worry  about  our  costs, 
and  that  can  only  hurt  our  competitive 
edge.  Our  customers  are  already  nervous 
about  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
source,  because  of  export  controls  in  the 
past.  They  are  looking  to  others.  I  do  not 
support  export  controls.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  these  supports  will  further  reduce 
our  competitiveness. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  we  are  re- 
sponding to  a  situation  which  is  less 
than  an  emergency.  Despite  some  dif- 
ficult sectors,  agriculture  is  faring  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  face  of  a  worldwide 
recession.  Although  it  certainly  can  be 
said  that  grain  prices  have  fallen  ofif  in 
recent  months,  they  are  at  a  higher  level 
than  those  of  3  or  4  years  ago.  The  cotton 
growers  are  suflfering,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  solution  would  not  be  to  en- 
courage more  production  of  cotton  for 
the  Government  when  we  already  have 
more  than  a  year's  supply  in  surplus.  All 
we  do  by  the  subsidy  is  to  pile  up  larger 
surpluses  which  depress  the  market  for 
years  to  come. 

As  one  who  is  increasingly  troubled  by 
the  expanding  size  of  our  deficit,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  support  this  bill. 
We  will,  includmg  office  budget  items, 
spend  perhaps  100  billion  more  dollars 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  we  take  in. 
This  bill  simply  compounds  that  problem. 

Consumers  do  not  object  too  much  to 
paying  a  reasonable  market  cost  for  the 
food  they  buy.  They  do,  however,  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  if  through  our 
foolish,  spendthrift  policy  we  load  their 
purchases  with  extra  costs.  I  believe  that 
the  glory  of  American  agriculture  is  its 
ability  to  produce  greater  amounts  each 
year  at  reasonable  unit  costs.  We  have 
made  good  progress  In  getting  rid  of  the 
Federal  programs  which  inhibit  produc- 
tion. Putting  these  wasteful  programs 
back  into  operation  will  merely  distort 
the  market  forces  that  have  made  our 
agriculture  great. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities during  the  past  year,  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1973  no  longer  provides 
the  protection  to  the  producer  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  maximum  produc- 
tion. As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial 
by  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times— 

Farm  production  expenses,  at  $748  bil- 
lion for  1974,  were  up  $10  blUlon  from  1973. 
Prices  paid  for  farm  items,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates  jumped  15  percent  last  year! 
Fertilizer  prices  averaged  some  70  percent 
above  1973.  Fuel  prices  also  zoomed  upward, 
resulting  In  much  higher  outlays  by  farm- 
ers. And  prices,  reflecting  tight  supplies, 
were  up  one-third. 

Strong  agriculture  is  fundamental  to 
the  Nation.  Farmers  and  ranchsrs,  be- 
ing highly  independent,  dislike  govern- 
mental interference.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential to  have  agricultural  poUcies 
which  move  us  toward  a  supply-and-de- 
mand  economy  that  encourages  rather 
than  discourages  production.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  must  be  afforded 
some  protection  against  short-term 
plummeting  of  prices.  We  must  not  go 
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back  to  the  unnecessary  surpluses  of  the 
1950's,  but  we  must  plan  so  that  con- 
sumers neither  run  short  of  food  and 
fiber  nor  find  it  priced  beyond  their 
reach. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  this  end, 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1973  established 
a  new  "target  price"  concept.  Previously, 
farm  subsidies  were  fixed  and  bore  little 
relationship  to  the  market  price  of  a 
particular  commodity.  Target  prices 
were  established  under  the  1973  act  to 
simultaneously  encourage  full  produc- 
tion and  protect  farm  income.  Under  the 
target  price  system,  if  market  prices  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  drop  be- 
low specified  "target"  levels,  farmers  re- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  the  target  price  in  payments 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  act  also  continued  the  concept  of 
a  price  floor  or  minimum  support  level 
through  the  use  of  loan  rates.  Under  this 
system,  the  Government  offers  to  loan  a 
farmer  an  amount  for  his  commodity 
equal  to  the  minimum  support  price — or 
loan  level — established  under  the  act. 
Loans  to  eligible  producers  are  "nonre- 
course"; if  market  prices  rise  above  the 
loan  level,  producers  can  pay  off  their 
loans  and  market  their  commodity;  if 
market  prices  do  not  exceed  the  loan 
level,  producers  can  deliver  their  crops 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  discharge  their  obligations  in  full 

The  1973  act  provided  that  the  estab- 
lished target  prices  and  loan  rates  would 
remain  in  effect  through  the  1975  crop 
year.  For  the  1976  and  1977  crop  years, 
target  prices  would  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  in  production  costs  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Because  of  the  drastic  upward  trend  of 
production  costs,  coupled  with  a  signifi- 
cant steady  drop  in  market  prices  from 
the  record  prices  received  in  1972.  the 
target  prices  set  by  the  1973  act  must  be 
now  reevaluated. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  target 
and  loan  price  levels  set  by  H.R.  4296  as 
reported  from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee for  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains  provide  this  balanced  approach 
necessary  to  achieve  maximum  produc- 
tion and  a  sound  farm  policy  which  bene- 
fits both  consumers  and  farmers.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4296. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today.  In 
consideration  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4296,  we 
are  not  confronted  with  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation we  have  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  where  our  choice  was  simply 
take  this  bill  or  have  no  bill.  The  basic 
law  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of  1977 
and  this  measure  before  us  is  temporary 
legislation  to  amend  the  basic  law  for  a 
period  of  1  year. 

On  the  one  hand  you  can  argue  that 
it  cannot  be  all  that  bad  if  it  is  only  for 
the  1-year  period,  but  it  is  bad  if  you  are 
trying  to  make  some  long-range  plans. 

If  we  reject  this  bill,  and  I  believe  we 
should,  we  still  have  law— the  same  one 
farmers  have  been  operating  under  for 
the  past  2  years — nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  loan  levels  set 


in  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  are  too  high. 
They  set  a  new  guaranteed  minimum 
which  farmers  would  receive — a  mini- 
mum which  is  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  most  farmers.  At  this  level  they 
then  become  an  inducement  to  overpro- 
duction. 

Such  overproduction  In  itself  Is  bad 
enough  for  farmers,  but  because  the  loan 
levels  operate  in  conjunction  with  non- 
recourse loans,  any  other  production  ends 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  there  is  anything  we  have 
learned  from  nearly  35  years  of  experi- 
ence it  is  that  we  ought  not  return  to 
those  days  when  we  had  commodities  and 
surplus  coming  out  of  our  ears  and  prices 
of  these  commodities  were  not  deter- 
mined freely  in  the  marketplace,  but  by 
what  the  bureaucracy  here  in  Washing- 
ton dictated  by  dumping  its  surplus  com- 
modities on  the  market  as  it  chose. 

Surplus  commodities  in  the  hands  of 
the  CCC  not  only  depresses  the  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  crops,  but  it  is 
also  mighty  costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  we 
were  being  criticized  day  after  day  for 
the  fact  that  our  wheat  stocks  alone 
were  costing  taxpayers  more  than  $1 
million  a  day  just  for  storage.  We  had 
to  build  bins  and  provide  sites  all  around 
the  country  and  even  use  old  Liberty 
ships  to  store  wheat. 

Later  we  ran  into  similar  problems 
with  corn  and  cotton.  At  one  time  we 
had  nearly  1  year's  production  of  cotton 
in  Government  storage.  The  farmers 
market  was  destroyed  and  taxpayers  paid 
and  paid  and  paid. 

Geographically,  I  represent  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  district  and  I  did  not 
like  the  unjust  criticism  that  was  di- 
rected toward  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. My  farmers  were  willing  to  take 
their  chance  in  a  free  market  and  I  have 
time  and  time  again  spoken  up  for  them 
in  this  regard.  Happily  we  did  turn  the 
old  discredited  program  around  and 
began  producing  for  the  marketplace 
instead  of  Government  storage  bins.  And 
for  those  of  you  newcomers  to  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  those  who  may  never 
have  had  a  kind  word  to  say  about  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  let  me 
tell  you  very  pointedly  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  those 
storage  costs  for  our  surplus  commodi- 
ties— some  of  which  with  carrying 
charges  went  back  as  far  as  7  and  8 
years — together  with  payments  to  farm- 
ers not  to  grow— totaled  some  $3^/2  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion. 

In  this  year's  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  you  will  find  that  very  same 
$4  billion  going  into  the  purchase  of 
food  stamps  for  the  poor  and  needy — 
and  I  regret  to  say  some  not  so  poor  or 
needy. 

This  Is  just  one  good  example  of  the 
good  that  has  resulted  from  our  reliance 
on  a  free  market. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  these  so-called 
target  prices  and  how  they  relate  to 
world  prices — and  you  cannot  divorce 
the  two.  If  we  encourage  overproduction 
here  at  home.  It  automatically  depresses 


the  world  price  and  where  does  that  put 
this  coimtry  then  In  terms  of  our  bal- 
ance-of -payment  problem.  You  know  the 
figures — or  should — they  are  here  for  all 
to  examine.  In  this  past  year  we  ex- 
ported more  than  $21  billion  worth  of 
our  agricultural  commodities. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  House  is  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  Imported 
soiurces  of  energy,  and  we  should  be.  But 
if  world  market  levels  of  otu*  food  and 
fiber  are  cut  In  half,  where  do  we  pro- 
pose to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  with 
which  to  buy  energy  supplies  in  world 
markets?  The  question  of  domestic  food 
policy  and  the  energy  needs  of  this  coun- 
try are  interrelated  and  we  should  not 
ignore  that  fact.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
our  exports  of  food  and  fiber  last  year, 
the  dollar  might  well  have  collapsed  in 
the  world  market  in  response  to  our  de- 
msind  for  oil. 

The  higher  target  prices  embodied  in 
this  bill  pose  another  serious  threat  to 
our  posture  in  world  trade.  Only  last 
week  Secretary  Simon  recommended  to 
President  Ford  that  he  impose  coimter- 
vailing  duties  on  imports  of  cheese  from 
the  EEC  because  that  cheese  was  being 
subsidized  as  a  result  of  EEC  agricul- 
tural policies.  American  dairjrmen  wel- 
come that  recommendation  and  are 
urging  the  President  to  follow  Secretary 
Simon's  recommendations.  But  where 
would  we  be  if  similar  agricultural  poli- 
cies were  at  work  on  our  own  farm  prod- 
ucts which  we  are  seeking  to  export? 
Could  we  object  to  these  EEC  practices 
if  we  were  guilty  of  those  same  practices? 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  are  pre- 
pared to  compete  for  markets  around  the 
world.  If  we  increase  loan  rates  and 
target  prices  as  proposed  In  the  bill  be- 
fore you,  in  my  opinion  we  will  be  deny, 
ing  them  that  opportunity. 

In  conclusion  I  do  not  deny  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  some  problems. 
But  those  problems  are  related  more  to 
their  costs  than  to  the  prices  they  are 
receiving.  Inflation,  for  which  the  Con- 
gress must  take  much  of  the  blame,  has 
hurt  farmers.  The  effects  of  price  and 
wage  controls  are  still  being  felt.  En- 
vironmental standards  and  new  labor 
standards  imposed  by  their  government 
are  costly.  We  would  do  farmers  and  all 
Americans  a  great  service  if  we  con- 
cerned ourselves  more  with  these  prob- 
lems and  less  with  the  type  of  economic 
manipulation  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4296,  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1975.  In  my  view,  this  bill  is  a 
necessary  and  responsible  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment 
into  law. 

For  many,  the  initial  reaction  has  been 
to  view  this  legislation  as  a  special  in- 
terest, anticonsumer  measure.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that,  upon  closer  examinatiMi, 
it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  a  conmion  stake  in  the  prompt 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  to  explain. 

H.R.  4296  is  an  emergency  measure 
which  would  establish  a  realistic  and 
meaningful  price  support  program  for 
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the  1975  crop  or  commodity  year  for  up- 
land cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  milk.  It  Is  designed  to  assure  the  pro- 
duction of  adequate  supplies  of  these 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices  to  con- 
sumers. It  seeks  to  achieve  this  end  by 
Insiu-ing  producers  against  losses  if  their 
expanded  production  results  in  prices 
below  the  target  levels.  Enactment  of 
mis  legislation  will  allow  producers  to 
maintain  viable  operations  in  the  face  of 
mounting  production  costs,  thus  assur- 
ing the  American  consumer  of  adequate 
supplies  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Many  have  asked  why  farmers  need 
these  increased  price  supports.  After  all, 
did  not  the  Congress  enact  a  price  sup- 
port program  for  the  farmer  just  a  year 
and  a  half  ago? 

Yes,  the  Congress  did  pass  such  a  pro- 
gram in  the  summer  of  1973.  However,  a 
series  of  factors  which  were  largely  be- 
yond the  farmer's  control  have  served  to 
antiquate  the  1973  farm  bill.  Its  concept 
is  sound.  But  it  must  be  revised  to  make 
it  responsive  to  current  conditions. 

The  1973  farm  bill,  in  the  words  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  was  designed  to  insiure  "maximum 
production  with  protection."  It  estab- 
lished target  prices  and  loan  levels  which 
provided  protection  for  the  1974  crop 
year.  Unfortunately,  circumstances  in 
1975  are  vastly  different  from  what  they 
were,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  what  they 
could  have  reasonably  been  foreseen  to 
be.  at  the  time  the  1973  farm  bill  was 
drafted  and  enacted.  As  a  result,  the 
1973  bill  no  longer  offers  the  producer  the 
protection  it  was  intended  to  provide. 

The  main  cause  of  this  development 
has  been  the  unprecedented  increases  in 
the  farmer's  cost  of  production  which 
occurred  in  the  last  year.  Burdened  with 
our  own  economic  worries,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  forget  that  stagflation  has  not 
spared  the  American  farmer  either. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's figures,  farm  production  ex- 
penses increased  15  percent  in  1974  over 
what  they  were  In  1973,  up  to  a  total  of 
$74.8  billion.  Fertilizer  costs  alone  were 
up  70  percent,  resulting  in  an  additional 
expenditiure  of  $2.7  billion  over  1973. 
Seed  prices  increased  33  percent,  or  a 
rise  of  $1  billion  in  outlays  for  that  pur- 
pose over  1S73.  The  cost  of  hired  labor 
rose  by  $600  billion  from  1973  to  1974. 
And,  no  one  need  tell  us  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  recent  increases  in  fuel  prices, 
repair  costs  and  interest  rates.  Their  im- 
pact on  the  farmer  has  been  devastating. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties has  rendered  the  1973  farm  bill 
punchless  and  devoid  of  substance.  It 
simply  no  longer  provides  the  producer 
with  adequate  protection.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  it  appears  very  likely  that 
production  costs  will  continue  to  Increase 
in  1975.  Tills  outlook,  coupled  with  the 
uncertain  domestic  and  international 
economic  situation,  has  put  our  agri- 
cultural producers  in  a  difficult  position 
which  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction. With  inflation  pushing  their 
cost  of  production  up  at  astronomical 
rates  and  with  surplus  production  driv- 


ing wholesale  prices  down,  the  average 
American  farmer  is  finding  himself  in 
an  untenable  position.  Without  Federal 
assistance  to  assure  that  his  operation 
will  at  least  yield  a  return  equal  to  his 
cost  of  production,  many  producers  are 
being  forced  to  contemplate  curtailing 
output.  Others  are  facing  the  prospect 
of  bankruptcy  and  loss  of  their  liveli- 
hood. This  widespread  imcertainty  about 
the  future  has  serious  repercussions  on 
the  entire  farm  community  which  are 
siu-e  to  reverberate  through  the  whole 
American  economy. 

Our  economy  is  highly  integrated.  The 
impact  of  aberrations  in  one  sector  will 
inevitably  be  felt  in  others.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustry. Further  declines  in  farm  incomes 
at  this  point  in  time  would  contribute 
heavily  to  the  recessionary  pressures  al- 
ready at  force  in  our  economy.  There  is 
considerable  reason  to  believe  that  con- 
tinuation of  current  conditions  would 
result  In  the  forced  abandonment  of 
many  family  farming  operations.  Such 
a  development  would  Intensify  the  trend 
toward  fewer  farms  and  larger  land- 
owners and  would  add  countless  niunbers 
to  the  imemployment  rolls.  And  further, 
it  could  not  help  but  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  that  wide  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ican industry  which  is  so  heavily  depend- 
ent on  farm  purchases  of  factory  made 
items. 

Also,  perpetuation  of  this  unstable 
farm  situation  would  Invite  further  food 
market  instability  and  would  be  reflected 
in  higher  prices  at  the  grocery  store. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  4296,  by  authoriz- 
ing a  level  of  price  supports  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  farmer  a  return  which  Is 
at  least  equal  to  his  cost  of  production, 
should  do  much  to  encourage  the  level 
of  production  that  our  Nation  needs  to 
discourage  further  inflation  at  the  retail 
level.  It  would  also  insure  the  kind  of 
income  that  will  provide  for  orderly  re- 
placement of  machlnrey,  thus  assuring 
continued  jobs  for  American  laborers 
and  farmers. 

This  bill  also  has  international  impli- 
cations. In  this  era  of  Arab  petrodollars 
and  foreign  oil  cartels,  American  agri- 
culture Is  critical  to  improving  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  In  1974,  agricultural  sales 
to  foreign  sources  brought  an  estimated 
$21.5  billion  Into  the  American  economy. 
An  additional  $5  billion  was  secured 
through  concessional  sales  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  needy  foreign 
nations.  No  other  industry  has  the  proven 
capability  or  the  future  promise  that 
agriculture  does  for  improving  our 
balance  of  trade.  A  high  level  of  agri- 
cultural production,  particularly  grain 
production.  Is  a  crucial  element  in  plan- 
ning for  continued  American  preenii- 
nence  In  world  trade. 

The  present  world  food  situation  Is 
critical  and  it  Is  contingent  upon  us  as 
a  nation  concerned  about  hvunan  suffer- 
ing to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  heading  off  mass  starvation  abroad. 
However,  we  must  do  so  without  sacri- 
flclng  the  needs  of  Americans  here  at 
home.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4296,  with  the 


protection  for  the  farmer  it  provides, 
will  enable  our  agrlcultiural  industries  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Without  it,  we  can- 
not guarantee  the  production  levels  nec- 
essary to  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  pre- 
carious instability  has  overtaken  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  This  situation  has 
ominous  implications  for  all  Americans. 
The  basic  question  we  are  addressing 
today  is  a  simple  one.  How  can  we  pro- 
vide farmers  with  meaningful  protection 
against  falling  prices  without  stimulating 
further  inflation  at  the  consiuner  level? 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4296  provides  a  re- 
sponsible solution  to  this  dilemma.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  was  actively  involved  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation,  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  that,  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
understood,  it  mi:st  be  viewed  in  its  na- 
tional context.  This  biU  is  not  a  special 
Interest  piece  of  legislation.  It  addresses 
a  very  real  and  serious  problem  in  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy,  as- 
sesses its  implications  for  the  total  econ- 
omy and  the  Nation,  and  establishes  a 
program  that  will  deal  with  it  fairly  and 
responsibility  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
Americans  If  it  is  not  enacted,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  disastrous.  We  will  see  more 
and  more  small  producers  forced  off  the 
land.  We  will  see  the  continued  growth 
of  corporate  farming,  and  increased  mo- 
nopoly practices  and  price  fixing.  And, 
in  the  end,  we  will  see  further  increases 
In  the  prices  at  the  grocery  store. 

H.R.  4296  is  an  emergency  measure 
which  attempts  to  stabilize  an  increas- 
ingly fluil  and  unstable  agricultural  situ- 
ation. If  enacted,  it  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  time  necessary  to  take  an  in- 
depth  look  at  our  production  and  con- 
sumption policies  with  an  eye  toward 
constructing  a  comprehensive  national 
farm  policy  that  will  effectively  and  re- 
sponsibly deal  with  the  highly  volatile 
agricultural  market.  Instead  of  pitting 
producer  against  consiuner,  we  should 
address  ourselves  to  the  root  causes  of 
the  perplexing  dilemma  we  are  currently 
facing;  that  is,  declining  farm  profits 
and  rising  food  prices.  To  do  so,  we  must 
revamp  our  agricultural  policy  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  problems  inherent 
in  massive  concentration  in  the  food  in- 
dustry and  in  the  exploitation  of  small 
producers  and  consumers  by  powerful 
and  mysterious  middlemen. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  point.  We  are  living  in  very 
difficult  times  and  we  are  confronted  by 
many  extremely  complex  problems.  We 
have  entered  an  era  when  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  view  legislation  through 
the  narrow  i>ersp)ective  of  a  purely 
regional  lens.  We  must  set  sectionalism 
and  special  Interest  aside  and  act  in  the 
broader  national  interest.  I  believe  that, 
in  the  94th  Congi-ess,  the  House  has  dem- 
onstrated its  acceptance  of  and  commit- 
ment to  this  view.  I  am  thus  very  disap- 
pointed by  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  during  consideration  of  H.R.  4296 
to  split  the  House  into  urban  and  rural, 
or  consumer  and  nonconsumer  factions.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  most  unfortunate 
and  shortsighted  tactic  that  is  not  in  the 
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best  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  have  outlined  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
that  the  emergency  farm  bill  is  impor- 
tant to  all  Americans.  I  urge  you  to  cast 
your  vote  to  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
brief  moment  to  emphasize  my  support 
for  the  feed  grains  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  raise  the  target  price  on  corn 
to  $2.25  a  bushel  and  on  wheat  to  $3.10 
a  bushel,  and  it  would  set  the  loan  levels 
at  81.87  on  com  and  32.50  on  wheat. 
These  adjusted  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  are  ntal  to  mldwestern  grain  farm- 
ers and,  in  turn,  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Earlier  today,  I  sDoke  at  some  length 
about  the  implications  of  the  emergency 
farm  bill  for  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  With  high  yields  anticipated, 
grain  farmers  are  faced  with  the  very 
real  possibility  of  plummeting  prices  later 
this  year.  They  need  some  insurance 
against  this  eventuality  so  that  they  can 
produce  at  levels  which  will  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  for  domestic 
consumption  and  enough  additional  com- 
modities to  make  a  positive  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

With  grain  production  costs  rising 
rapidly  and  prices  falling,  several  farm 
groups  have  been  talking  about  holding 
down  production.  In  light  of  the  tremen- 
dous losses  suffered  by  livestock  farmers, 
similar  losses  for  grain  farmers  would  be 
catastrophic,  not  only  to  the  farm  econ- 
omy but  to  the  total  American  economy 
as  well. 

In  addition,  failure  to  enact  meaning- 
ful adjustments  in  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  could  spell  disaster  for  the  small 
family  farmer.  It  would  very  likely  drive 
many  small  producers  off  the  land  and 
intensify  the  disturbing  trend  toward 
corporate  dominance  of  American  agri- 
culture. Such  a  development  would  serve 
to  curtail  competition  and  encourage 
monopoly  practices,  inevitably  resulting 
in  higher  prices  at  the  grocery  store. 

What  we  are  seeking  here  is  a  program 
that  will  guarantee  the  producer  a  return 
that  will  at  least  equal  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  target  prices  and  loan  levels 
for  feed  grains  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
based  on  the  average  figures  for  the  cost 
of  production  computed  by  the  State  uni- 
versities in  the  five  leading  corn-  and 
wheat-producing  States.  They  are  both 
well  below  current  market  prices. 

The  tremendous  contribution  which 
American's  grain  farmers  have  made  to 
our  economv  over  the  years  cannot  be 
disputed.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  mean- 
ingful price  support  system  that  will  al- 
low them  to  continue  to  add  to  America's 
prosperty.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  guaranteeing  the  stable 
farm  economy  that  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  H.R. 
4296.  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Act  of 
1975,  and  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  the 
position  taken  on  this  bill  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  have  received  this  jnorning  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  Simon 
.supporting  Secretary  Butz  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  4296. 


In  order  to  share  Secretary  Simon's 
position,  the  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  March  18.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  out  a  bill  entitled  "The  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Act  of  1975."  The  House 
Is  scheduled  to  begin  debate  on  this  bill  on 
March  19. 

The  Administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  bill  and  Secretary  Butz  has  Indicated 
that  he  would  strongly  recommend  that  Pres- 
ident Ford  veto  the  bill.  I  also  will  recom- 
mend a  veto. 

This  bill  would  reverse  the  significant  prog- 
ress we  have  made  over  the  past  two  years 
In  reducing  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  agricultural  markets.  The  bill  also  would 
adversely  affect  the  competitiveness  of  tJ.S. 
farm  products  in  world  markets,  reduce  tJ.S. 
exports,  worsen  the  TJ.S.  balance  of  payments, 
lead  to  inflationary  budget  deficits,  cause 
direct  Increases  in  food  prices,  and  lead  to 
future  governmental  restrictions  on  food 
prices. 

Even  though  this  bill  is  for  one  year  it 
would  likely  result  in  a  precedent  that  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reverse  and  would 
eventually  cause  budget  costs  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  Also  it  would  represent 
another  step  towards  the  indexation  of  In- 
comes ^  a  particular  sector  of  the  economy 
which  will  frustrate  our  efforts  to  curb  In- 
fiatlon. 

The  most  important  Immediate  effects  in- 
clude : 

( 1 )  Government  costs  for  the  cotton  pro- 
gram could  total  8700  million  in  1975/76. 

(2)  Government  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  likely  total  an  estimated  $160 
million. 

(3)  Consumer  prices  of  dairy  products 
would  be  forced  up  by  2  to  4V4  percent. 

(4)  U.S.  cotton  exports  will  probably  de- 
cline because  the  U.S.  support  price  will  be 
higher  than  world  market  prices. 

(5)  Total  government  outlays  could  reach 
more  than  $4  billion  if  crops  are  favorable 
and  demand  weakens. 

In  subsequent  years  the  government  may 
be  forced  to  restrict  crop  production  to  avoid 
even  higher  government  outlays.  The  lower 
output  would  cause  higher  grain  prices,  less 
animal  feeding,  lower  meat  production  and 
sharp  increases  in  meat  prices. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  to 
you  in  your  discussions  with  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  this  highly  unacceptable  piece 
of  legislation. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 

Mr.  BOLAJ>ID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4296,  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Act  of  1975.  This  legislation 
has  been  hastily  drawn.  The  Committee 
has  not  suflBciently  resolved  the  very  sig- 
nificant question  that  this  bill  has  raised. 
It  has  failed  to  solicit  the  opinions  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
international  trade  and  consumer  affairs. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
unreasonable  and  parochial. 

It  is  also  highly  inflationary.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  the  expected  cost  of  increas- 
ing target  prices  and  loan-purchase 
levels  for  domestic  crops  of  upland  cot- 
ton, corn,  wheat,  soybeans  and  milk. 
Their  range,  however,  is  staggering. 
Fully  $1  to  $4  billion  in  increased  costs 
to  the  consumer  could  result.  This  trans- 
lates, with  variations  depending  on  which 
economist  you  consult,  in  an  increase  of'' 


3  to  8  cents  per  gallon  of  milk,  10  cents 
per  pound  of  beef,  10  li  cents  per  pound 
of  pork,  and  a  penny  more  per  pound 
of  chicken  or  per  dozen  eggs.  Mean- 
while, the  high  target  price  subsidies  and 
loan  levels  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  paying  will  further  deepen  our  na- 
tional deficit  and  drain  increasingly 
scarce  tax  dollars  from  other  more  cru- 
cial Government  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  oppose  farm 
subsidies  per  se.  I  am  aware,  as  is  every 
Member  of  this  body,  that  the  Govern- 
ment first  got  into  the  business  of  agri- 
cultural supports  long  years  ago  in  an 
efifort  to  assure  the  American  farmer  a 
stable  income  despite  the  boom-bust  na- 
ture of  agricultural  production.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  unreasonable  of  farmers 
to  want  some  guarantee  that  they  can 
continue  to  operate  with  a  modest  profit 
from  year  to  year.  That  is  the  object  of 
all  agricultural  subsidies — to  insure  rea- 
sonable price  levels  for  domestic  agri- 
cultural products — and  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  recent 
administrations  under  that  act  to  at- 
tempt to  diminish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's presence  in  U.S.  agriculture.  This 
bill  not  only  reverses  that  trend  dramat- 
ically, it  does  so  in  a  way  that  is  arbi- 
trarj'  and  unreasonable. 

Target  prices  under  the  1973  act  were 
intended  to  offer  a  guarantee  against 
disaster  for  farmers,  not  operating  or 
capital  subsidies.  In  this  bill,  however, 
supports  have  in  most  instances  been 
raised  prematurely  and  haphazardly  es- 
calated. Reasonable  guarantees  to  pro- 
ducers have  been  replaced  by  levels 
which  which  will  hurt  consumers  and 
seriously  injure  national  agricultural 
policy. 

Costs  used  to  determine  some  crop  tar- 
get prices  include  unheard  of  figures  for 
labor  and  land  capitalization.  Parity  fig- 
ures differ  for  each  product.  My  conclu- 
sion and  that  of  others  who  oppose  this 
bill — is  that  these  figures  deserve  a  much 
healthier  and  skeptical  examination 
than  they  seem  to  have  received  from 
the  committee.  In  the  case  of  milk  sup- 
ports, there  were  no  hearings  at  all. 

An  example  of  disastrous  farm  policy 
is  the  cotton  target  price  and  loan  levels. 
Cotton  is  now  selling  at  a  very  low  price 
worldwide.  For  a  number  of  reasons  it  Is 
a  glut  on  the  market.  The  new  price  sup- 
ports, however,  will  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  more  cotton  planting  instead 
of  less.  Farmers  will,  in  effect,  by  plant- 
ing for  the  Government  instead  of  react- 
ing to  market  forces.  They  will  therefore 
produce  much  higher  yields  than  the 
market  can  presently  absorb  and  the 
Government  will  end  up  buying  this  pro- 
duction. The  USDA  currently  estimates 
that  6  million  bales  of  surplus  cotton 
are  now  in  storage  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  before  us  today  will  add  to 
that  figure  another  4  million  bales.  The 
combined  total  greatly  exceeds  the 
amount  of  U.S.  consumption  for  1  year. 

We  do  not  need  all  that  cotton,  but 
we  could  very  well  use  various  feed 
grains  or  other  crops  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  planted  by  farmers  if 
cotton  target  prices  had  not  encouraged 
their  decision  to  sow  cotton  seed.  The 
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resulting  situation  represents  the  folly 
that  this  legislation  produces  in  place  of 
the  agricultural  policy  we  are  now  fol- 
lowing. The  natural  efifect  of  agricultural 
supply  and  demand — which  forces  we 
have  slowly  been  trying  to  reassert  in 
U.S.  agriculture — are  interfered  with. 

Consumer  prices  cannot  help  but  rise — 
in  some  cases  astronomically.  The  Fed- 
eral expenditure  levels — budget  priori- 
ties and  the  national  debt  will  all  be 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  all  these 
costs  is  a  monstrous  price  to  ask  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  with  unemployment  and  in- 
flation pushing  them  to  the  poverty  point 
now.  Target  prices  in  this  bill  are  just 
too  high.  They  are,  in  addition,  ill  con- 
sidered and  do  not  advance  the  overall 
goals  of  Federal  agricultural  policy.  The 
plight  of  some  farmers  is  undeniable,  but 
the  consumer  also  has  his  troubles — and 
serious  ones  at  that.  I  cannot  support  an 
agricultural  assistance  bill  which  so  casu- 
ally ups  the  prices  of  the  second  most 
inflationary  item  for  every  household — 
food.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  defeated 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
be  urged  to  hold  new  and  more  repre- 
sentative hearings  on  this  subject.  Every 
American — farmer  and  consumer  alike — 
deserves  a  full,  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  price-support 
bill.  It  is  another  heavy  blow  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  will  cost  the  taxpayer  at  least 
$882  million  in  1975  and  by  1977  the  cost 
of  this  program  could  exceed  $5  billion. 
It  will  result  in  the  planting  of  more 
acreage  in  cotton — even  though  we  will 
soon  have  nearly  a  year's  supply  or  5.6 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  storage — even 
though  the  world  needs  more  acreage 
planted  in  food  rather  than  cotton.  The 
dairy  price  supports  will  raise  the  price 
of  milk  by  at  least  8  cents  per  gallon,  the 
price  of  cheese  by  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  price  of  butter  by  20  cents  per 
pound.  Such  price  increases  are  self- 
defeating  to  the  dairymen,  since  the  con- 
sumer is  expected  to  reduce  dairy  con- 
sumption by  1  billion  pounds. 

It  is  argued  that  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion facing  America's  farmers  have  in- 
creased dramatically  and  that  farmers' 
1974  net  income  dropped  $5  billion  from 
the  1973  level.  But  the  problem  of  in- 
creased prices  is  one  facing  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  real  income  of  American 
workers  has  declined.  One  out  of  every  12 
workers  is  unemployed.  It  is  not  fair  to 
bui'den  the  rest  of  the  American  society 
with  this  new  agricultural  price-support 
program. 

I  frankly  oppose  target  prices  or  base 
prices  if  they  are  adopted  without  some 
program  of  consumer  protection. 

In  my  time  in  this  body,  I  have  sup- 
ported over  $100  billion  in  subsidy  and 
help  for  American  agriculture.  For  al- 
most 40  years  the  urban  resident  and  the 
American  farmer  benefited  from  agricul- 
tural programs  which  gave  the  farmer  a 
minimum  guarantee  and  which  provided 
the  American  consumer  with  adequate 
supplies  at  moderate  prices. 

This  all  worked  well  until  the  advent 
of  Secretary  Earl  Butz  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  create  a  permanent  schism 
between  the  urban  and  agricultural  sec- 
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tors.  He  advocated  free  market  principles 
and  urged  the  subsidized  export  of  Amer- 
ican foods  to  a  point  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices. 

The  farmers  enjoyed  the  export  oppor- 
tunities and  the  high  prices  which  re- 
sulted. There  was  absolutely  no  concern 
about  the  domestic  consumer  and  his 
long-term  support  of  agriculture  sub- 
sidies. The  free  market  for  agricultural 
products  was  joyful  as  long  as  prices  con- 
tinued upward.  Protection  for  the  farmer 
on  the  downside  of  prices  can  be  justified 
only  when  there  is  some  protection  for 
the  consumer  on  the  upswing.  Somehow 
we  should  be  able  to  develop  a  formula 
"frame"  for  prices  for  the  benefit  of  both 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  bill  has 
come  before  the  House  because  farmers 
think  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
for  their  produce.  My  constituents  op- 
pose the  bill  because  they  believe  that 
food  prices  are  too  high. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  solve  the 
problem  of  low  prices  on  the  farm  and 
high  prices  on  the  grocery  shelves. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  I 
seldom  agree  on  anything — but  I  do 
share  his  concern  about  the  tremendous 
increase  in  farm  prices  once  the  produce 
leaves  the  farm.  The  Secretary  recently* 
reported  that  80  percent  of  the  increase 
in  food  prices  came  after  the  products 
left  the  farm. 

There  is  evidence  of  an  alarming  ab- 
sence of  competition  in  the  food  indus- 
try. Statistics  on  market  concentration 
in  the  various  food  sectors  indicate  that 
competition  has  eroded  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  processing  of  food.  At  first 
glance,  the  canning  industry,  with  1,196 
members,  might  appear  to  be  competi- 
tive. But  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  4  big  companies — Campbell, 
Heinz,  Del  Monte,  and  Libby — had  80 
percent  of  the  industry  profits.  That 
does  not  leave  much  for  the  other  1.192 
competitors. 

This  same  kind  of  competition  pre- 
vails in  the  food  manufacturing  sector. 
The  1967  Census  of  Manufacturing 
counted  32,500  food  manufacturing 
firms.  That,  too,  by  sheer  numbers 
sounds  like  a  competitive  industry.  But 
a  1966  FTC  study  showed  that  a  mere 
100  of  those  firm-,  had  71  percent  of  the 
industi-y's  profits.  In  fact,  the  top  50 
firms  had  60  percent  of  the  profits.  This 
1966  FTC  study  has  found  further  that 
in  the  common  food  lines,  four  firms 
control  55  percent  of  the  relevant  mar- 
ket. In  many  food  lines  four  firms  had 
overwhelming  market  power: 

Market  Share 
of  four-largest 
firms  (1966) 
[In  percent) 
F\X)d  line: 

Cereal  preparations 87 

Chocolate  cocoa  products 85 

Bread  and  prepared  flour 75 

Biscuits,  crackers,  and  cookies 70 

Wet  corn  milling 67 

Fluid  milk 60 

[From  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing  "The  Structure  of  Food  Manufac- 
turing" FTC  prepared  June  1966.] 

These  statistics  do  not  mean  too  much 
until  they  are  translated  to  show  their 
effect  on  consumers.  In  1972,  a  confiden- 


tial study  by  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics staff  found  that  lack  of  competi- 
tion in  13  selected  food  lines  causes  the 
firms  involved  to  reap  bloated  profits  and 
waste  billions  of  dollars  a  year  through 
inefficient  operations.  The  statistics  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  food  products  are 
overpriced  by  $2.1  billion  because  of 
monopoly  power.  Given  the  food  price 
inflation  of  the  past  three  years,  the 
consumer  is  now  losing  nearly  $3  billion 
per  year  because  of  monopoly  privilege: 


Food  line 


FTC 

adjusted 

monopoly 

margin 


Monopoly 

overcharge  to 

consumers 


1.  Meat  packing  plants 

2.  Fluid  milk 

3.  Soft  drinks 

4.  Malt  liquors 

b.  Bread,  cake  and  related  prod- 
ucts  

6.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

7.  Con'ectionery  products. 

8.  Flour  and  other  grain 

products 

9.  Distilled       liquor,       except 

brandy : 

10.  Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. . 

11.  Cane  su^ar  refining 

12.  Canned  specialties 

13.  Crackers  and  cookies 


mill 


3.10 
3.28 
7.31 
6.76 

3.76 
4.14 
5.05 


$483, 900, 000 
256. 700, 000 
247, 800, 000 
198,000.000 

191,000.000 
143,600,000 
$94, 400.  COO 


3. 60         88. 500, 000 


6.47 
4.08 
5.20 
5.23 
4.29 


88,  300. 000 
84, 900. 000 
71,500,000 
71, 200.  COO 

57, 300.  oao 


Monopoly  overcharge  in 
13  food  lines 


2. 078, 000. 000 


Source:  Paul  D.  Scanlon.  "FTC  and  Phase  II:  The  McGovern 
"apers."  Antitrust  Law  &  Economics  Review.  Spring  1972. 
(vol.  5,  No.  3).  Table  1.  pp.  33  36.) 

This  abuse  of  the  consumer  may  seem 
bad  enough,  but  there  is  a  prediction  of 
even  greater  overcharges  in  the  future  if 
we  let  the  vertical  integration  process 
continue  on  its  present  course.  Inroads 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
into  the  last  bastion  of  competition — the 
independent  family  farmer  in  the  pro- 
duction sector  of  agriculture.  By  vertical 
integration,  the  noncomi>etitive  sectors 
of  processing,  marketing,  and  retailing 
will  absorb  the  production  sector  into 
their  own,  noncompetitive  food  systems. 

Already  nearly  a  fourth  of  total  U.S. 
agricultural  production  is  vertically  in- 
tegrated with  these  as  representative: 


Crop 


A  leading  corporate         Percent 
Integrator  integrated 


Fre^h  vegetables Tenneco..rr:T7 

Processing  vegetables Del  Monte 

Potatoes French's 

Citrus  Iruifs... Co:a  Cola . 

Seed  crops. Furex 

Broilers Pillsbury 

Turkeys ...r —  Ling-Temco-Vought.. 


51 
93 

70 
8i 
«0 
97 
54 


Source:  (North  Central  Regional  Extension  Service  '"Who  viill 
control  US  agriculture?"  special  publication  27,  Univers.ty  ct 
Illinois  at  Urbana  (August  1972>|. 

Farmers  may  soon  be  wiped  out  in  view 
of  the  virtually  unhampered  capacity  of 
huge  corporations  to  merge,  to  vertically 
integrate,  to  attract  capital  and  to  ad- 
vertise. Their  ability  to  compete  may 
also  be  overwhelmed  by  the  unfair  tax 
advantages  such  corporations  enjoy.  The 
ability  to  offset  agricultural  losses  against 
nonf arm  income  and  the  special  farming 
ta.<  ral=:s  that  have  thsir  greatest  effect 
on  a  high  bracket  taxpayer,  give  cor- 
porations a  governmental  subsidy  small 
farmers  could  never  enjoy. 

If  the  noncompetitive  sectors  of  proc- 
essing, marketing  and  retailing  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  the  increase  in 
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food  prices  last  year,  imagine  what  ef- 
fect monopoly  in  the  production  sector 
can  have  on  prices. 

It  is  not  a  problem  that  will  solve  itself. 
Things  can  only  get  worse.  Can  a  farmer 
possibly  compete  with  a  corporation 
which  can  in  theory  own  or  control  every 
phase  of  a  food  supply  system?  The  giant 
corporation  can  plant  its  own  acreage. 
It  can  plow  those  fields  with  its  own 
tractors,  which  can  be  fueled  with  its 
own  oil.  It  can  spray  its  crops  with  its 
own  pesticides  and  utilize  its  own  food 
additives.  It  then  can  process  its  food 
products  in  its  own  plants  packing  them 
in  its  own  containers  and  distributing 
them  through  its  own  marketing  system. 

That  same  1972  FTC  study  indicates 
that  to  study  monopoly  overcharges  in 
the  13  food  lines  merely  scratches  the 
surface.  Monopoly  overcharges  in  four 
selected  food  input  industries  resulted  in 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  over- 
charges to  consumers : 

FTC  ESTIMATES  OF  MONOPOLY  OVERCHARGES  IN  4  FOOD 
INPUT  INDUSTRIES 


Percent 


Amount 
(millions) 


1.  Farm  machinery ..  5.84  J251,100,00O 

Z.  Prepared  feeds  for  animals 

andfowls 4.20  201,500.000 

3   Sanitary  lood  containers 5.85  64  100  000 

4.  Food  products  machinery....  4.64  38,500,000 

Overcharge  in  4  food  in- 
put industries 555,200,000 


There  is  not  too  much  we  can  do  about 
the  $2.6  to  $3.6  billion  we  have  been  an- 
nually paying  to  the  food  monopolies  in 
the  past.  But  we  can  begin  to  take  steps 
so  that  those  overcharges  could  be  elim- 
inated in  the  future.  There  must  be  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  anti- 
trust laws  or  the  antitrust  laws  should 
b3  strengthened  to  reach  the  abuse.  Both 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  should  give  more 
active  attention  to  enforcing  competi- 
tion in  the  food  industry  and  discourag- 
ing oligopolistic  control  of  the  "food 
chain." 

To  prevent  the  production  sector  of 
the  industry  from  following  the  noncom- 
petitive route  of  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting firms,  legislation  must  be  passed 
to  protect  the  independence  and  com- 
petitiveness of  family  farmers.  Those  leg- 
islative efforts  can  start  by  reforming 
the  Tax  Code  which  gives  corporations 
unfair  tax  advantages  over  the  small, 
independent  farmer. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, even  though  I  have  misgivings 
about  some  of  its  features.  However,  the 
urgent  need  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation 
by  setting  the  minimum  price  support 
on  milk  at  85  percent  of  parity  over- 
shadows the  objectionable  parts. 

Last  October  8,  I  flew  to  Chicago,  111., 
to  participate  in  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  At 
that  time,  I  warned  that  if  steps  were 
not  taken  immediately  we  would  see  an 
erosion  of  the  milk  production  capacity 
on  the  farms  of  this  country  such  as  we 
have  never  witnessed. 


Unfortunately,  that  prediction  is  now 
coming  true,  with  many  farmers  being 
forced  to  liquidate  their  herds  and  shift 
to  other  lines  of  agricultural  production 
or  leave  the  farm  altogether.  Others  have 
already  made  the  decision  to  sharply  re- 
duce the  rate  of  feeding  and  to  cull  their 
herds  closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  in  these 
Chambers  today  who  say  that  it  will  be 
inflationary  to  increase  parity.  I  say  It 
will  be  inflationary  if  we  do  not.  The 
only  way  we  can  assure  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility in  food  prices  is  to  assure  that 
there  will  be  adequate  production  of  basic 
farm  commodities.  Under  today's  condi- 
tions there  is  no  way  that  we  can  assure 
this  in  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  files  are  jammed 
with  letters  from  dairy  farmers  in  south- 
west Missouri  who  want  to  farm,  who 
love  to.  farm,  who  want  to  provide  good 
milk  for  strong  bodies,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so  because  they  cannot  make  enough 
money  to  pay  their  feed  bill.  I  might  add 
that  the  feed  stores  in  my  district  have 
been  most  generous  in  extending  credit 
to  these  farmers,  but  even  they  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  can. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  parts  of 
this  bill  that  are  overdone,  but  there  are 
parts  that  are  vital  to  the  dairy  producers 
of  the  United  States.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  bUl  and  encourage  my  coUeagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  the  emergency  amendments 
today  to  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
thoughtful  remarks  of  Don  Woodward, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers.  In  an  address  yesterday 
Mr.  Woodward,  a  fellow  Oregonian  and 
one  of  my  constituents,  laid  out  in  very 
understandable  terms  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  both  to  farmers  and  to 
consumers.  He  also  points  out  the  zig- 
zag course  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  have  pursued 
the  last  2  years  on  export  policy,  and 
the  uncertainties  and  problems  this  has 
created  for  American  farmers.  I  am  in- 
cluding Mr.  Woodward's  remarks  for  all 
to  read,  and  recommend  they  be  studied 
as  we  consider  this  vital  legislation  today. 

RE.MARKS  OF  DON  WOODWARD,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL Association  op  Wheat  Growers 
It  Is  certainly  a  privilege  for  me  to  address 
this  assembly  of  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress,  tJSDA  officials,  feUow  wheat  farm- 
ers and  friends. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  our  Congressional 
guests  have  other  Important  commitments 
this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  move 
directly  to  the  most  pressing  Issue  facing 
wheatgrowers  today— passage  of  HR  4296,  the 
emergency  farm  bUl  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Tom  Foley. 

Chairman  Foley,  wheatgrowers  are  proud 
of  you  and  your  leadership  role  In  Congress 
and  we  want  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
Congress  with  us  today  to  know  that  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
strongly  endorses  HB  4296.  We  are  urging 
prompt  action  by  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President.  This  legUlatlon  Is  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Farm  Coalition,  repre- 
senting 13  farm  and  commodity  organiza- 
tions across  the  nation.  We  are  a  member 
of  the  Farm  Coalition  and  are  pleased  to 


Join  them  in  support  of  this  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

Farmers  are  now  in  the  field  preparing 
their  land  for  production  of  1975  and  1978 
crops,  and  this  legislation  contains  the  min- 
imum assurances  that  are  needed  to  enable 
farmers  to  provide  adequate  production  to 
meet  our  domestic  and  export  requirements. 
For  wheat.  It  provides  a  $3.10  target  price 
and  a  national  average  loan  level  of  $2.50 
per  bushel. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers and  the  Farm  Coalition  feel  that  farm- 
ers   have    never    before    been    unprotected 
against  so  many  uncertainties  as  they  are 
today: 
The  uncertainties  of  price 
The  uncertainties  of  production  costs  and 
supplies 
The   uncertainties  of  weather 
The  uncertainties  of  government  action 
or  inaction 

The  uncertainties  of  international  develop- 
ments. 

The  collective  burden  of  these  uncertain- 
ties and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
shared  will  determine  the  economic  future  of 
farmers  for  1975  and  beyond. 

The  situation  farmers  currently  face  is 
indeed  an  emergency.  Wheat  prices  have  de- 
clined almost  40'7r  whUe  farm  costs  have 
continued  to  pyramid.  Added  to  these  grip- 
ping pressures  is  the  vital  need  for  credit 
and  the  Inability  of  many  farmers  to  secure 
the  necessary  levels  of  financing  needed  to 
meet  production  and  operating  expenses  In 
the  months  ahead. 

The  emergency  farm  bill  is  directed  to- 
wards these  immediate  problems,  and  it  Is 
Imperative  that  it  be  passed  with  a  plurality 
which  insures  that  It  will  become  law  In  the 
next  few  weeks  and  in  time  to  take  effect 
for  the  1975  crop.  We  urge  strong  Congres- 
sional support  and  quick  approval  on  this 
legislation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  move  to  some  of  the 
broader  Issues  affecting  food  production  and 
the  ability  of  wheat  producers  to  weather 
these  harsh  economic  times  and  still  be  able 
to  provide  adequate  production  for  our  Im- 
portant markets  here  at  home  and  overseas. 
The  wheat  problems  of  today  are  entwined 
with  the  problems  of  yesterday.  When  I  was 
a  boy  growing  up  on  a  wheat  farm  in  Eastern 
Oregon  In  the  20's  and  early  SO's.  I  remem- 
ber very  vividly  the  problems  facing  my 
father.  He  was  plagued  with  the  chaotic 
problems  of  prices  which  ranged  from  a  high 
of  over  $3.00  per  bushel  to  a  low  of  less  than 
$.25  per  bushel.  This  seemingly  never  ending 
cycle  was  disastrous  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  wheat  producer.  In  the  period 
of  high  prices,  more  land  would  go  into  pro- 
duction, putting  the  supply  high  above  de- 
mand and  consequently  lowering  prices  to 
disastrous  levels.  Low  prices  would  force 
farmers  Into  bankruptcy  and  land  would 
then  go  out  of  production.  These  destructive 
swings  are  what  wheat  producers  fear  in  the 
future,  and  the  Importance  of  having  ade- 
quate food  supplies  requires  that  producers 
and  consumers  both  work  to  establish  sound 
national  agricultural  policy. 

The  1970  Agriculture  Act  established  the 
concepts  and  mechanisms  for  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture  which  were  later  ex- 
tended and  modified  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  Wheat 
producers,  on  the  whole,  are  pleased  with  the 
"free  market"  direction  taken  by  these  pro- 
grams, but  they  also  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  that  markets  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  operate  freely,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  Intervened  In  the  marketplace. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  our  government 
projected  a  short  supply  of  wheat  world- 
wide due  to  poor  weather  conditions.  This 
came  at  a  time  when  the  world  consump- 
tion of  wheat  was  at  an  all-time  high  and 
there  were  definite  food  shortages.  In  order 
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to  help  with  the  situation,  our  Administra- 
tion encouraged  the  American  wheat  farmer 
to  go  for  all-out  production.  This  decision 
to  plant  and  harvest  record  wheat  croi>s  was 
done  under  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
ducer would  have  free  access  to  the  inter- 
national markets,  under  a  free  market  con- 
cept of  supply  and  demand.  This  access  was 
denied  them  by  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  export  sales  and  encourage 
buyers  of  our  wheat  to  defer  or  reduce  their 
purchases.  These  actions  upset  the  supply 
demand  situation  for  wheat  and  severely  dis- 
rupted market  competition  resulting  in  de- 
pressed prices  for  our  product.  We  feel  that 
it  is  grossly  unfair  for  our  Government  to 
establish  a  "free  market"  policy  for  farmers 
and  then  Itself  apply  conditions  and  limita- 
tions on  the  operation  of  markets. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  sought  to  provide  the  protection 
and  market  assurances  that  farmers  must 
have  to  produce;  however,  skyrocketing  In- 
flation rendered  its  provisions  virtually 
meaningless  even  before  the  program  went 
into  operation.  This  legislation  must  now 
be  up-dated  through  passage  of  emergency 
legislation  followed  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive bill  being  developed  by  the  Senate 
to  meet  our  long  term  needs.  The  two  bills 
are  essential  to  provide  adequate  Incentives 
for  farmer  production  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  producers  and  consumers. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
appreciates  your  attendance  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  encourages  you  In  your  efforts  to 
broaden  support  for  the  emergency  farm  leg- 
islation being  considered  by  the  House  today. 

It  is  with  the  slncerest  hopes  for  the  future 
of  our  Industry  that  I  thank  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
views. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  4296,  the  emergency 
farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  "target  price"  system  Is  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  farmers  who  grow 
com,  grain,  sorghum,  barley,  wheat,  and 
upland  cotton  are  entitled  to  receive  Gov- 
ernment payments  in  the  event  that  the 
market  price  for  their  produce  is  lower 
than  what  the  Federal  Grovernment  sets 
as  a  fair  price.  The  absurdity  of  all  this 
is  clearly  evident  when  we  realize  that 
the  target  prices  are  not  the  result  of 
some  careful  calculations  but  simply  an 
arbitrary  level  set  several  years  ago. 
Therefore,  this  unsound  pricing  system 
should  not  be  expanded  to  provide  greater 
subsidies  for  growers  and  dairy  farmers 
at  a  time  when  the  American  consumer  Is 
already  hard  pressed  to  pay  his  current 
grocery  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's bill  as  reported  contains  many 
deficiencies  but  its  greatest  adverse  im- 
pact will  be  on  the  prices  the  average 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  at  the  market. 
According  to  the  USDA's  own  figures,  an 
increase  in  the  dairy  support  will  increase 
the  price  of  a  gallon  of  milk  by  6  cents. 
A  pound  of  cheese  can  be  expected  to 
cost  an  extra  7  cents  per  pound.  Butter, 
which  is  included  in  most  Americans' 
diets  would  shoot  up  an  incredible  15 
cents  per  pound.  In  total,  these  three 
price  support  increases  carry  a  price  tag 
for  the  consumer  at  approximately  $500 
million.  The  cotton  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  an  equally  horrendous  boondoggle 
and  subsidy  that  the  American  taxpayers 
will  have  to  underwrite. 


The  impact  on  the  budget  deficit  is 
equally  significant.  Actual  outlays  under 
the  bill  will  total  an  additional  $211  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
request  of  $671  million.  According  to 
some  experts,  this  constitutes  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  especially  if  one  con- 
siders that  the  maximum  liability  for  the 
Federal  Government  would  exceed  $4 
billion,  or  nearly  double  the  current 
liability. 

The  proposed  support  increase  for  cot- 
ton would,  In  effect,  encourage  growers 
to  raise  cotton  for  Government  con- 
sumption rather  than  the  open  market- 
place. By  so  doing,  we  are  creating  an 
artificial  market — and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  being  the  pur- 
chaser of  last  resort.  Besides,  the  bene- 
fits would  accrue  to  only  that  segment 
of  the  growers  who  can  no  longer  pro- 
duce cotton  efiBciently.  In  addition,  we 
are  tying  up  productive  farmland  with 
the  surplus  production  of  a  nonedible 
crop.  Instead,  we  should  encourage  our 
farmers  to  raise  badly  needed  food 
crops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  special  interest 
legislation,  and  while  I  sympathize  with 
the  farmers  of  this  country  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  measure  would  be 
counterproductive  and  most  injurious  to 
the  consiuners  of  this  Nation  who  would 
be  expected  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  in- 
creased price  supports.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  in  their  own  congressional 
districts  and  then  join  with  me  in  reject- 
ing this  unjustified  increase  In  farm 
price  supports. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  in- 
volvement of  government  in  agriculture. 
Now  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
offers  us  H.R.  4296,  which  will  reverse 
what  we  attempted  to  accomplish  2  years 
ago. 

Worse  yet,  this  price  support  legisla- 
tion could  cost  consumers  as  much  as  $4 
billion  at  a  time  when  economic  troubles 
afflict  millions  of  American  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  government  should  not 
be  forcing  artificial  increases  in  prices 
of  agricultural  products.  Prices  should 
be  subject  to  the  demand  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  has  an 
abiding  interest  in  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  the  American  farmer,  objects  to 
H.R.  4296. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  January,  the 
Federation  adopted  a  policy  statement 
that  "farm  programs  should  be  designed 
and  administered  to  enhance  market  op- 
portunities, to  the  end  that  in  the  future 
farmers  will  not  be  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment pa3Tnents  and  will  earn  higher 
Incomes  in  the  marketplace." 

The  Federation  is  concerned  with  the 
future  of  American  agriculture,  recog- 
nizing that  a  government  which  purports 
to  help  the  fanner  today  could  use  the 
same  power  to  destroy  the  independent 
farmer  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Americans  are  understandably  confused 
over  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  emer- 


gency farm  bill  just  approved  by  the 
House.  The  debate  on  the  measure  was 
heated,  and  charges  and  counter  charges 
about  the  purposes  and  effects  of  the 
measure  aboimded. 

I  supported  the  proposal  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
American  farming  community  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  disastrous  im- 
paction farm  income  which  results  from 
overproduction. 

Our  intent  is  to  stimulate  American 
agricultural  production,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  expanded  production  will  not 
take  place  unless  protections  are  built 
into  the  program. 

Agriculture  economics  are  extremely 
complicated,  but  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
work  for  expanded  production  which  can 
involve  lower  food  prices  for  consumers 
and  a  steady  and  reasonable  return  to 
the  farmer. 

Overseas  demand  for  American  farm 
products  is  strong,  last  year,  the  value  ol 
our  agricultural  exports  exceeded  $21 
billion.  Expanded  foreign  demand,  the 
infamous  Russian  grain  deal,  bad  weath- 
er and  other  factors  have  resulted  in  the 
virtual  elimination  of  our  once  great 
storehouse  of  surplus  farm  commodities. 
To  help  stabilize  prices  at  home,  to  help 
meet  foreign  purchase  demand,  to  help 
the  United  States  provide  expanded  as- 
sistance to  starving  millions  around  the 
world,  and  to  help  create  surpluses  for 
emergencies,  farm  production  must  be 
expanded.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  raises  target  prices  for 
grain  and  corn  and  establishes  a  floor 
price  for  soybeans.  To  assure  the  farmer 
that  he  is  not  taking  all  of  the  risk  in 
expanding  production  to  satisfy  national 
policy  and  consumer  demands,  he  needs 
protection  should  the  foreign  demand 
drop  suddenly  and  the  prices  paid  for 
products  falls  in  response  to  lower  de- 
mand. 

Target  prices  are  necessary  so  that  the 
Government  can  intervene  In  the  mar- 
ketplace as  a  purchaser  of  farm  products 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disastrous  over- 
production-underproduction cycle  which 
leads  to  very  low  and  then  very  high 
prices  for  food.  At  least  under  the  target 
price  system,  the  Government  can  make 
up  for  falling  demand  by  direct  pur- 
chases of  food  which  then  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  at  home  and  over- 
seas. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation provides  emergency  relief  to  the 
dairyman.  That  relief  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Because  the  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers for  milk  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
greatly  increased  costs  of  producing  milk, 
the  dairy  farmer  is  In  trouble.  The  dan- 
ger here  Is  that  large  scale  faUures  of 
dairy  farms  will  result  in  a  serious  short- 
age of  milk,  and  consequently  very  high 
prices  at  the  supermarket. 

The  system  in  milk  pricing  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  a  serious  decline  in 
production  is  called  the  parity  price. 
Parity  is  a  designated  fair  price  to  the 
farmer  computed  on  a  certain  base  year 
price  and  adjusted  to  reflect  increased 
production  costs  and  other  factors.  I 
strongly  endorsed  and  supported  an  85 
percent  parity  price,  but  the  majority 
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of  the  House  decided  on  an  80  percent 
figure,  which  is  what  we  have  in  eCfect 
now.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  adopts  the 
85  percent  figure.  Fortunately,  the  House 
has  agreed  to  making  adjustments  in  the 
price  every  3  months,  to  refiect  rising  or 
declining  costs  of  production,  but  I  am 
seriously  concerned  that  this  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  further  decline  irynllk 
production. 

There  was  one  aspect  of  the  emergency 
farm  bill  which  I  was  unable  to  support, 
and  that  related  to  increases  in  the  tar- 
get prices  for  cotton.  It  was  interesting 
to  me  that  cotton  growers  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  United  States  have  opposed 
increases  in  the  support  price,  largely 
because  they  grow  a  high  quality  product 
and  conduct  a  vigorous  marketing  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  has  an  11 -month  supply 
of  cotton  on  hand. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the 
parts  of  this  bill,  the  cotton  section  is  the 
worst.  In  the  face  of  declining  world 
markets  for  cotton,  a  declining  U.S.  share 
of  those  markets,  declining  exports  of 
cotton,  declining  acreage  planted  with 
cotton,  and  an  estimated  5.6  million 
bale  surplus  by  next  August,  this  bill 
proposes  to  increase  target  prices  and 
loan  levels  for  cotton.  The  result  of  that 
action  would  be  to  increase  even  further 
the  surplus — which  apparently  cannot 
be  completely  sold  on  world  markets  and 
for  which  there  is  already  insufficient 
demand  within  this  country — reduce 
cotton  prices  even  further  and  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  as  much  as  $550  million 
in  payments  to  cotton  growers  lured  into 
increasing  their  planting  for  no  purpose. 
This  is  a  classic  case  of  a  supply-de- 
mand imbalance,  and  rather  than  al- 
lowing for  even  a  modicum  of  free  mar- 
ket correction,  this  bill  proposes  to  solve 
the  problem  by  increasing  the  surplus. 
No  one  is  going  to  buy  the  surplus  so 
the  Government,  and  thereby  the  tax- 
payers, are  stuck  once  again. 

I  might  add  that  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  this  is  doubly  tragic  because  of 
the  alternative  crops  which  could  be 
planted  instead  of  the  imnecessary  cot- 
ton, particularly  soybeans,  and  other 
food  crops.  At  a  time  of  severe  world  food 
shortage,  famine  in  the  hardest  hit  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  that  promises  to  con- 
tinue, we  would  do  well  to  seek  to  in- 
crease our  food  production,  both  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  and  becaase  of  its 
value  as  an  export  product,  rather  than 
try  to  grow  more  of  something  no  one 
wants.  The  days  when  we  had  plenty 
of  land,  so  much  that  some  of  it  had  to 
be  taken  out  of  production,  and  great 
flexibility  in  planting  because  there  was 
more  than  enough  of  everything  to  go 
around,  are  long  over.  Clearly  we  can 
feed  ourselves  with  plenty  left  over— 
although  rising  food  prices  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  quality  of  diet  of  muny 
poor  persons — but  this  country  has  al- 
ways attempted  to  meet  its  international 
responsibilities,  one  of  which  at  this  time 
is  clearly  to  supply  greater  quantities  of 
food  aid.  Starvation  and  malnutrition 
are  tragedies,  but  they  are  doubly  tragic 
when  there  is  something  we  could  be 
doing  about  it  that  would  work  to  our 
own  benefit  as  well.  Growing  more  cot- 


ton will  only  help  to  increase  the  world- 
wide glut  and  lower  prices  fiu"ther.  Leav- 
ing such  fertile  land  Idle  is  a  waste  of 
one  of  nature's  most  precious — and  in- 
creasingly rare — resources.  Rather  it 
makes  good  sense  to  encourage  farmers 
to  grow  soybeans  and  other  food  crops 
for  which  there  is  still  strong  world  de- 
mand, which  will  help  farm  income  as 
well  as  our  balance  of  trade. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  both  in  our  own  interests  and 
In  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  support  the  Heckler  substitute  and 
thereby  encourage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  food  crops. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section   108: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections 
103,  105,  and  107  of  this  Act,  the  established 
price  for  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
corn,  and  wheat  shall  be  48  cents  per  pound, 
$2.25  per  bushel,  and  $3.10  per  bushel,  re- 
spectively, and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  loans  and  purchases 
on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat  at  40  cents  per  pound,  $1.87  per 
bushel,  and  $2.50  per  bushel,  respectively: 
Provided.  That  the  rates  of  Interest  on  com- 
modity loans  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  all  eligible  producers  shall 
be  established  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  current  interest  rate  on  ordinary  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  nonrecourse  loan  for  1975 
crop  upland  cotton  as  set  fourth  In  sec- 
tion 103(e)  (1)  of  the  Agrlcultiiral  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  be  made  avaUable  for  an 
additional  term  of  eight  months  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  cooperator. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  avaUable  to  producers  loans  and  pur- 
chases on  the  1975  crop  of  soybeans  at  such 
levels  as  reflect  the  historical  average  rela- 
tionship of  soybean  support  levels  to  corn 
support  levels  during  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding three  years.". 

COMMITTTE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  cnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fouows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  15, 
after  the  word  "cooperator"  strike  the  period 
and  insert  ".  except  that  for  the  1975  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish.  Insofar  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, the  same  terms  and  conditions  rel- 
ative to  storage  costs  and  Interest  rates  on 
all  nonrecourse  loans  extended  on  such 
crops.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    KREBS 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Krebs:  Page  2. 
line  2,  strike  the  flgure  "48  cents"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "45  cents". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  the  figure  "40  cents" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  flgure  "38 
cents". 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  leery  of  standing  before  the  House 
and  saying  that  I  have  a  simple  amend- 
ment, because  that  connotation  itself  no 
doubt  is  going  to  raise  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion.  What  places  me  at  a  further 
handicap  is  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  considerable  oratory  this  af- 
ternoon from  the  same  sources  that  have 
been  talking  about  the  free  market,  the 
free  market  that  has  placed  the  farmers 
of  this  country  in  the  shape  they  are 
in  today,  telling  us  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  conspiracy  because,  hopefully,  if  these 
rumors  are  correct,  my  amendment 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  adopted. 
If  this,  indeed,  is  the  case,  I  wish  to 
plead  not  guilty,  because  neither  Mr. 
Meany  nor  his  nemesis  nor  anybody  else 
has  asked  me  to  offer  this  amendment, 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Cotton  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  offered  it  at  the 
time  and  I  offer  it  today,  as  I  offered  it  in 
the  full  committee  when  I  received  the 
support  f)f  14  coconspirators  from  both 
political  parties. 

I  offered  it  at  the  time  and  I  offer  it 
today,  because  I  feel  in  all  sincerity  that 
it  represents  a  reasonable  compromise  at 
a  time  that  I  feel  we  need  compromise  in 
this  Congress,  not  only  on  this  issue, 
but  on  other  issues  as  well. 

Obviously,  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
belabor  this  point;  but  as  I  stated  ap- 
proximately a  month  ago  when  we  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  energy,  I  was  not 
sent  to  this  Congress  to  engage  in  con- 
frontation with  anybody,  whether  it  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
chairman  of  any  committee,  or  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  expression,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  submit  that  the  sole  reason  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  is  that  I  feel  in 
all  sincerity  that  it  is  the  type  of  amend- 
ment that  consumer  and  farmer  alike  can 
live  with.  It  is  the  type  of  amendment 
that  is  going  to  do  the  most  for  the 
largest  group  of  people  of  this  country, 
be  it  the  farmers  or  the  consumers. 

I  think  it  is  the  type  of  amendment 
that  is  not  going  to  encourage  cotton 
farmers  to  produce  for  the  target  price 
or  loan  rate.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
is  going  to  save  approximately  $300 
million  over  the  proposed  figures  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  deal  behind  any  closed  doors  that 
I  offer  this  amendment. 

If  we  want  to  see  farm  legislation 
adopted  in  this  Congress,  and  it  is,  after 
all,  farm  legislation  for  1  year  only,  I 
urge  support  for  this  amendment,  be- 
cause without  farm  legislation  the  farm- 
er, no  matter  where  he  farms,  whether 
in  the  Far  West,  in  the  South  or  in  the 
Midwest  is  going  to  be  in  more  serious 
trouble  than  he  is  in  today. 

So  again  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  in 
my  opinion  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
everybody  concerned  to  have  this  amend- 
ment adopted. 

After  all,  may  I  remind  this  House  that 
the  45  cents  figure  represents  only  1  cent, 
as  far  as  the  target  price  is  concerned, 
above  what  the  figure  would  be,  if  the 
escalator  was  applied  in  line  with  the 
1973  legislation. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  heard,  as  I  did,  the 
distinguished  vice-chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  state  that  cot- 
ton is  currently  hardly  selling,  and  I  use 
his  words  I  believe  accurately,  hardly 
selling  at  35  cents  a  pound.  The  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  offered  would 
put  nonrecourse  loans  and  therefore  the 
domestic  price  at  38  cents. 

How  does  the  gentleman  account  for 
that  difference,  and  can  he  give  us  as- 
surance that  this  higher  level  of  cotton 
price  support  will  not  get  cotton  into 
even  deeper  trouble  than  it  is  today? 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  reminded  me  of  something. 
Since  he  mentioned  the  figure  of  35  cents, 
let  me  say  that  I  received  a  figure  of  40 
cents  from  the  Department  over  the 
last  2  days.  I  will  have  to  admit  in  all 
fairness  that  on  the  basis  of  experience 
I  have  had  during  the  last  72  hours  with 
that  Department  under  the  chairman- 
ship cf  Mr.  Butz,  I  really  do  not  know 
which  figures  I  can  believe,  because  the 
gentleman  would  not  believe  the  diver- 
gent figures  I  have  received  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  quoting  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  consideration  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  in  full  committee, 
I  supported  it  because  I  think  it  indeed 
represents  a  fair  compromise.  Speaking 
only  for  myself,  I  intend  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  However, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  supporting 
this  amendment  not  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  a  good  amendment,  but  that  it  is 
a  better  situation  than  we  have  in  the 
existing  bill. 

When  the  Members  vote  for  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  they  will,  and 
I  hope  they  will  carry  this  point  and 
have  to  recognize  that  potentially  they 
are  voting  a  cost  this  year  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars — do  not  be  misled 
that  this  is  not  going  to  cost  anything 
because  unless  the  market  falls  dramati- 
cally, it  will  cost  a  great  deal. 

However,  although  I  am  supporting 
the  amendment,  I  received  a  call  this 
morning  from  some  people  Involved  in 
the  export  of  cotton,  where  obviously  a 
good  deal  of  our  market  lies,  and  they 
pleaded  with  me  not  to  support  any 
amendment  here,  but  to  really  defeat 
this  bill,  because  this  amendment,  they 
feel,  as  well  as  the  bill  Itself,  will  remove 
cotton  as  a  competitive  force  for  the 
United  States  in  the  international 
market. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  will 
support  the  amendment.  I  hope  when 
we  have  finished  the  various  amending 
processes,  which  are  going  to  go  on  for 
some  time  today,  when  every  Membe^r 
gets  a  look  at  what  is  happening  to  this 
bill  and  recognizes  that  without  the 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  of- 
fered, that  this  committee  really  means 


to  have  the  bill,  again  perhaps  the  Mem- 
bers will  vote  against  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  we  labored  very  long  and  arduously 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  compromise 
in  terms  of  a  figure  which  we  felt  would 
be  defensible  and  would  insure  adequate 
cotton  production  and  adequate  carry- 
overs for  the  possibility  that  we  might 
find  ourselves  in  an  upturn  from  this 
recession,  and  might  very  badly  need  the 
additional  cotton  production. 

We  had  3  days  of  testimony,  and 
no  producer  in  the  Nation  came  forth  to 
indicate  that  he  wanted  a  loan  level 
lower  than  that  which  the  committee 
recommended,  namely  40  cents.  We  feel 
that  in  terms  of  the  spread  between  the 
loan  level  which  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended and  the  target  price  that  we 
have  given  maximum  protection  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  actual  differential  between 
these  in  terms  of  cost  is  only  about  5 
cents  spread,  rather  than  8  cents  spread 
between  loan  and  target.  We  feel  that  the 
compromise  is  one  which  certainly  is 
not  satisfactory  to  everyone.  There  are 
those  who  wanted  much  more  protec- 
tion. We  have  discovered  since  we  did 
report  this  bill  out  that  there  are  some 
cotton  growers  who  would  like  to  have 
less  of  a  loan  than  this  and  less  of  a  tar- 
get level  than  this.  But,  I  feel  we  have 
arrived  at  a  fair  and  balanced  flgure. 

Certainly,  the  present  law  is  totally  in- 
adequate. There  is  no  escalator  in  the 
present  legislation  at  all.  and  the  target 
price  level  under  the  1973  law  is  38  cents. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  predicted  a 
cost  of  production  of  about  50  cents  a 
poimd  during  this  coming  year,  I  think 
the  Members  can  see  that  the  target  price 
is  totally  inadequate,  and  the  loan  level 
announced  by  the  Department  of  34.27 
cents  is  also  inadequate.  We  should  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  present  law  is  com- 
pletely inadequate.  I  would  certainly  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Krebs)  is  a  decided  step  forward  from 
the  present  law,  but  I  do  feel  the  com- 
mittee position  should  be  supported.  It 
passed  the  full  committee  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  15.  I  certainly  intend  to  support  It, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  do  so  also. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
a  let  of  the  talk  and  a  lot  of  the  dis- 
cussion about  how  outrageously  high  the 
loan  level  for  cotton  is  has  gone  on,  but 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  try 
and  place  the  committee  figures  in  per- 
spective. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  loan  level  for  cotton  as  awarded  by 
the  committee  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  cost  the  cotton  farmer  has  to  put  in 
to  get  a  cotton  crop  out. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  That  is  quite  right.  As 
the  gentleman  said,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  push  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion figure  up  around  50  cents.  The  gen- 
tleman said  48  cents,  midforties,  what- 


ever the  gentleman  said.  It  will  be  well 
above  the  40-cent  loan  level  that  is  in 
the  bill  we  are  discussing  right  now. 
There  is  no  way  anybody  is  going  to  grow 
cotton  at  40  cents. 

We  feel  it  is  a  fair  and  defensible  fig- 
ure and,  as  I  say,  I  hope  this  House  will 
support  it. 

amendment  offered  EY  MRS.  HECKLER  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OF- 
FERED  BY   MR.  KREBS 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Krebs:  Strike  the  figure  "45  cents"  and 
Insert  "38  cents",  and  strike  the  figiu-e  "40 
cents"  and  insert  "34  cents". 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
.Chairman,  this  bill  which  we  are  cur- 
rently debating  is  called  the  emergency 
price  support  act  for  1975  crops.  I  think 
what  it  really  does  is  to  create  a  finan- 
cial emergency  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
But  if  we  can  separate  tlie  more  onerous 
provisions  of  the  bill  from  those  that 
seem  to  have  more  merit,  then  perhaps 
we  '.vill  be  doing  a  public  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  onerous 
pi-ovision  of  this  bill  is  the  cotton  section. 
The  proposal  that  I  make,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  would  be  to  keep 
the  cotton  supports  exactly  where  they 
are  today. 

My  amendment  is  a  response  to  the 
fact  that  there  currently  is  a  worldwide 
glut  of  cotton.  Production  has  been  rising 
for  10  years,  at  a  time  when  worldwide 
demand  is  dropping. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  the  current 
crop  v.ill  be  63  million  bales  and  world- 
wide demand  this  year  will  be  59.2  mil- 
lion bales.  The  result  of  last  year's  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  is  that  about 
half  is  still  sitting  in  American  ware- 
houses, unsold. 

What  is  the  justification  for  providing 
an  incentive  to  further  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton? 

Domestic  cotton  demand  is  dropping 
sharply.  In  the  1973-1974  crop  year,  the 
U.S.  markets  consumed  7  5  million  bales 
of  cotton.  This  year  we  will  consume  only 
5.7  million  bales.  In  1973  and  1974  we  had 
in  storage  4  million  bales.  The  projected 
storage  for  1975  is  3  million  bales  of 
cotton. 

Granted,  the  storage  at  this  time  is  in 
private  hands.  What  this  bill  envisions 
will  be  the  increase  in  production  of  cot- 
ton which  will  not  be  held  ultimately  in 
private  hands  but  will  be  held  by  the 
Government;  and,  as  a  result  of  that, 
public  funds  will  pay  for  the  storage  of 
this  excess  cotton.  What  we  should  be 
doing,  if  we  want  to  be  fair  to  the  farmer, 
is  to  motivate  him  to  produce  other 
crops,  possibly  soybeans,  which  will  be 
equally  suitable  for  their  land  and  cli- 
mate conditions. 

The  cotton  farmers  know  the  situa- 
tion, in  fact.  The  planting  forecast  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
this  Monday  shows  a  planned  reduction 
in  cotton  planting  of  29  percent. 

Yet  certain  segments  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry are  asking  Congress  to  Increase 
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the  guaranteed  price.  This  will  stimu- 
late production  at  a  time  when  it  should 
be  cut  back.  These  special  Interests  are 
asking  the  American  taxpayer  to  spend 
$550  million  to  buy  a  crop  which  they 
cannot  sell  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  the  question  of 
windfall  profits.  What  is  to  be  done  with' 
the  cotton  which  is  already  being  stored? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  those  who  have 
ownership  of  that  commodity  to  with- 
hold bringing  the  commodity  to  the 
market  and  enjoy  the  very  generous  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  and  enjoy  a  very  sub- 
stantial windfall  profit  on  their  crop? 

The  proponents  of  the  subsidy  are 
ignoring  the  implications  for  the  U.S. 
position  in  the  world  cotton  market 
where  we  are  losing  groimd.  In  1974  the 
United  States  had  31  percent  of  the 
world  trade  in  cotton;  this  year  we  will 
have  onl>  20.5  percent.  The  reason  is 
that  our  cotton  is  3  or  4  cents  more  ex- 
pensive than  other  cotton  on  the  world 
market.  If  we  increase  price  supports 
now,  the  Government  will  be  even  less 
able  to  sell  cotton  on  the  world  market. 
We  are  returning  to  the  programs  of  the 
1950's. 

Are  we  being  fair  to  the  consumer,  to 
the  taxpayer,  or  the  farmer  under  those 
circumstances? 

The  end  result  of  this  whole  program 
will  be  the  increase  in  production  of 
cotton,  an  increase  in  the  subsidies,  and 
the  erosion  of  the  U.S.  world  market 
position  and  a  further  burden  on  the 
Government.  We  will  pay  for  the  ware- 
housing of  the  extra  cotton,  we  will  pay 
for  the  transportation,  and  ultimately 
we  will  even  have  to  pay  to  dimip  it  on 
the  world  market,  because  we  are 
probably  going  to  then  pass  an  export 
subsidy  bill  because  the  cotton  will  still 
not  be  competitive  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  can  avoid 
these  pitfalls  by  voting  to  strike  the  pro- 
posed increases  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  something  to  modify  the 
severe  damage  that  the  bill  itself  pro- 
poses, but  I  think  even  his  proposal  sub- 
sidy levels  are  too  high. 

I  think  the  rational  policy  on  cotton 
is  to  encourage  and  motivate  the  cotton 
farmer,  to  produce  other  crops  in  those 
areas  where  cotton  production  is  of  mar- 
ginal value,  and  thereby  provide  a  better 
return  for  himself  and  a  better  contri- 
bution to  the  economy. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Krebsj  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  . 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  ofifered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  fMrs.  Heckler) 
wipes  out  any  benefit  to  the  cotton  farm- 
er whatsoever.  With  respect  to  this 
amendment,  when  we  consider  these  last 
19  months  of  inflation,  during  which 
time  autoworkers  have  gotten  cost-of- 
living  increases,  during  which  time  near- 
ly every  industrial  worker  has  gotten  a 
cost-of-living  increase,  during  which 
time  many  consumers  have  gotten  cost- 


of-living  increases  in  some  form  or  an- 
other, and  during  which  time  even  people 
on  social  security  have  gotten  cost-of- 
living  increases,  imder  the  formula  we 
have  just  heard  the  cotton  farmers  would 
not  get  any  cost-of-living  increase.  I 
think  that  is  unfair.  It  is  unreasonable, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  understand  that 
under  the  present  law  there  is  no  esca- 
lation provided. 

If  there  had  been  escalation  provided, 
I  can  well  see  how  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  might  have  some  validity. 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Krebs)  .  This  pres- 
ent amendment  sets  the  loan  price  of  cot- 
ton at  38  cents,  which  is  well  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  all  understand 
that  we  want  to  do  nothing  to  encourage 
the  cotton  fanners  to  produce  cotton  this 
year.  We  know  we  will  have  a  surplus  of 
cotton.  We  know  there  are  40  million 
acres  of  land  which  could  be  grown  in 
cotton,  and  we  hope  only  10  million  acres 
will  actually  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  present  amend- 
ment reduces  the  loan  price  to  38  cents, 
which  is  at  least  8  or  possibly  10  cents 
below  the  cotton  fanner's  actual  cost  of 
production.  Anything  we  can  do  to  dis- 
courage the  cotton  farmers  from  grow- 
ing cotton  is  going  to  help  the  United 
States  and  it  is  going  to  help  the  entire 
economic  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy  the  cotton  farmer.  We  should  re- 
member that  if  we  had  another  Arab 
boycott,  suddenly  cotton  would  become 
very  much  in  demand  again.  It  requires 
one-fifth  of  the  petroleiun  to  produce 
cotton  that  it  does  to  produce  polyester 
or  rayon  or  any  other  type  of  synthetic 
fabric.  So  we  can  Imagine  how  valuable 
cotton  will  become  if  we  have  another 
Arab  oil  boycott. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  everyone  here  to 
vote  down  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  and  support  the  Krebs  amend- 
ment as  a  fair  return  to  the  cotton  farm- 
er, but  enough  to  discourage  him  from 
growing  cotton  and  encourage  him  to 
grow  feed  grains. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Foley  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
join  this  gentleman  in  opposition  to  the 
Heckler  amendment  because  the  gentle- 
man correctly  says  it  will  remove  any 
benefit  of  this  bill  from  the  cotton  section. 
Actually,  as  I  imderstand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, it  would  have  the  effect  of  even 
lowering  the  present  loan  rate  for  cotton, 
make  it  marginally  lower  than  where  it 
is  even  today,  since  the  present  loan  rate 
will  probably  average  slightly  above  34 
cents,  and  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  would  be  a 
maximum  of  34  cents.  Therefore,  I  think 
certainly  the  gentleman  is  correct  in  op- 
posing that  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Heckler  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  very  glar- 
ing defects  to  this  bill.  One  has  to  do  with 
dairy.  The  dairy  provision  would  sock  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States,  by  USDA 
estimate,  with  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
extra  costs  this  year.  The  other  glaring 
defect  is  the  section  on  cotton  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  Blrebs  amendment,  not  the 
one  advanced  by  the  committee  bill,  but 
the  one  advanced  by  the  language  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Krebs). 

This  amendment  would  Impose  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  an  addi- 
tional cost  beyond  those  expected  that 
year  under  existing  law  in  the  amoimt  of 
one-half  billion  dollars.  It  Is  strange,  In- 
deed, that  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Bowen),  in  arguing  for  this 
position,  would  describe  this  amendment 
as  one  fair  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  this  would  cause  in- 
creased costs  to  the  Government,  both 
with  respect  to  the  loan  and  Inventory 
costs  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  direct 
payments  cost. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Krebs) 
and  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cotton 
division,  the  professional  career  people  in 
that  branch,  this  amendment,  contrasted 
with  existing  law.  would  increase  Govern- 
ment costs  by  exactly  $500  million,  this 
one  provision  on  cotton. 

Here  is  how  it  breaks  down:  It  is  $369 
million  for  direct  payments,  the  so-called 
deficiency  payments,  which  go  directly  to 
the  farmers,  to  match  the  difference  be- 
tween nonrecourse  loan  level  and  the 
price  parity  level— $369  million  for  that 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  an  in- 
creased cost  in  the  amount  of  $139  mil- 
lion for  loan  and  inventory  expenses. 

This  amendment  would  get  cotton  into 
the  same  type  of  deep  supply  trouble  that 
it  experienced  about  10  years  ago. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagk), 
said  that  under  today's  marketing  condi- 
tions the  United  States  is  selling  hardly 
any  cotton  at  35  cents.  Yet,  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Krebs)  would  peg  the 
nonrecourse  loan  level  at  38  cents,  and, 
of  course,  set  a  target  price  even  higher. 
Therefore,  obviously,  if  we  are  having 
difficulty  in  marketing  cotton  at  35  cents, 
what  is  going  to  happen  at  38  cents  or 
even  higher,  which  is  the  result  of  this 
amendment?  We  will  have  cotton  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears  at  great  expense  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  loans 
should  be  considered  as  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Loans  should  be  con- 
sidered costs  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes.  In  the  figures  the 
gentleman  gave,  he  gave  $139  million 
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of  Government  loans  which  he  said  was 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Those  costs  would  be 
experienced  because  of  Govermnent 
takeover  of  cotton  under  the  nonrecoiu-se 
loan  procedure.  They  represent  net  loss- 
es to  the  taxpayer  and  they  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial loan. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  this  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  told  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  Indeed.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  information  supplied  to  me  to- 
day by  the  cotton  division  of  the  USDA. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  is  the  curious 
comment  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  . 

The  gentleman  said  that  anything  we 
can  get  into  the  bill  to  discourage  farm- 
ers from  growing  cotton  and  to  shift  them 
over  to  feed  grains,  as  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  argument,  is  desirable. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

TCrebs  )  ^^^— 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Did  I  misinterpret  the 
gentleman's  statement? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
it  is  desirable  to  discourage  the  cotton 
farmers  from  growing  cotton,  and  en- 
courage them  to  grow  feed  grains.  We 
do  not  want  to  destroy  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  very  necessary  industry  in 
the  United  States.  We  will  need  6  million 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  will  export  3  million  bales  next  year, 
so  we_will  need  9  million  bales. 

I  d"?  not  want  to  destroy  the  cotton 
farmers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  argue 
that  raising  Government  price  supports 
for  cotton  will  discourage  cotton  farmers 
from  growing  cotton.  In  fact,  the  cotton 
division  of  USDA  told  me  the  most  recent 
intentions  report  shows  that  plantings 
win  be  one-half  million  acres  higher  than 
the  most  recent  earlier  report.  Higher 
price  supports  will  bring  higher  produc- 
tion and  higher  costs  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  the  cot- 
ton farmers  to  find  a  sound  market  at 
home  and  abroad  for  his  product. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  yes- 
terday we  had  Mr.  Ken  Pricke  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  my  office 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  from 
your  side  of  the  aisle,  he  agreed  to  the 
statement  that  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  were  listed  as  expenses 
in  the  USDA  cost  analysis  and,  if  nec- 
essary, I  would  like  to  have  that  con- 
firmed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 


count.  Ninety-three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Conunittee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QCOBT7M   CALL   VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  himdred  and 
one  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resimie  its 
business. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  grow  any 
cotton  in  Iowa  and  I  am  much  more  in- 
terested in  other  parts  of  this  bill,  but 
some  things  were  said  that  I  think  call 
for  a  few  remarks  at  this  time.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said  the  cotton 
planting  intentions  are  up  a  half  million 
acres  over  what  they  were  earlier.  Let  me 
give  the  Members  the  full  figures.  Last 
year  farmers  planted  14  million  acres. 
Earlier  it  had  been  indicated  the  plant- 
ings would  drop  down  to  10  million,  and 
now  they  are  up  to  10.5  million.  It  still 
means  Uie  intentions  to  plant  are  3.5 
million  acres  or  25  percent  less  for  cotton. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
made  some  conclusions  that  were  based 
upon  some  statistics,  but  she  failed  to 
crank  in  one  very  Important  considera- 
tion. That  is  that  when  we  have  a  reces- 
sion, textiles  are  one  of  the  first  things 
that  people  do  not  buy.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing 18  pairs  of  underwear  in  the  drawer, 
as  they  wear  out  they  permit  the  supply 
to  12  or  they  do  not  replace  sheets  that 
wear  out.  Then  when  the  economy  turns 
aroimd,  the  first  thing  people  stock  up 
on  are  the  textiles  they  failed  to  buy 
when  he  had  a  recession. 

Some  day  I  would  hope,  and  especially 
after  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the 
last  4  or  5  years,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  plan  ahead  once  in  this  coimtry. 

There  are  only  two  really  new  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  world  of  any  signifi- 
cance. One  Is  mining,  including  oil.  We 
do  not  have  that  to  export.  The  other 
happens  to  be  farm  products.  That  is 
our  export  product.  We  have  got  to  have 
this  source  of  new  wealth  to  export  in 
order  to  offset  the  cost  of  mining  prod- 
ucts or  the  oil  which  we  import. 

So  we  really  ought  to  have  some  sta- 
bility. That  is  the  word:  stability,  more 
stability  is  what  we  want  in  agriculture. 
When  there  is  a  i-ecession  such  as  we 
have  now,  the  purchase  of  textiles  Is  way 
down.  But  that  Is  when  we  should  ac- 
cumulate some  of  the  raw  product,  which 
is  cotton,  so  that  when  the  economy 
turns  around  we  will  have  the  cotton  for 
the  textile  mills  when  demand  returns  so 
they  can  go  back  to  work.  The  demand 
will  not  be  for  just  the  normal  amount 
of  textiles  at  that  time  but  the  demand 
will  be  to  produce  more  textiles  than 
normtil.  If  we  do  not  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial, cotton  at  that  time,  then  imports  of 
the  end  product)  will  be  increased  from 
some  place  such  as  Taiwan  or  other 
places.  Members  can  bet  those  places  will 


stock  up  and  await  the  opportunity. 
Especially,  since  the  loan  rate  the 
amendment  would  reduce  is  lower  than 
the  3  year  market  average,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  amendment.  I  say  we 
should  not  have  a  big  reduction  in  the 
1974  crop  and  that  we  should  plan  ahead 
so  we  wiU  not  have  these  shortages  in 
foods  and  fibers. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  associate  myself  with  tlie 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  both  of 
these  ill-advised  amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  Members  to  consider  that  we  are 
considering  jobs  in  this  bUl.  When  the 
economy  picks  up  and  the  demand  for 
textile  increases,  we  cannot  have  the 
jobs  in  the  mills  to  produce  the  textiles 
if  we  do  not  have  the  raw  material  in 
the  bams.  We  should  go  ahead  and  pro- 
duce the  raw  materials  in  reasonable 
amounts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  share  the  gentleman's  viewpoint 
as  he  has  expressed  it  in  his  comments. 
"Hie  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  I  support 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  Members  at  the  very  least  to 
defeat  the  Heckler  amendment.  That  is 
the  very  least  we  should  do  at  this  time 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mrxssachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  thing  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  in  this  bill,  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1973  addresses  the 
very  problem  we  are  now  discussing.  The 
Agriculture  Act  of  1973,  which  the  Mem- 
bers passed  19  months  ago,  is  just  in- 
creasing the  loan  value  of  cotton  from 
26  cents,  where  it  was  last  year,  and  it 
will  be.  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announcement,  increasing 
the  loan  price  of  cotton  this  year  to  34 
cents. 

Now,  that  is  a  substantial  increase.  In 
1  year  under  the  bill  they  are  moving 
it  up  from  26  cents  to  34  cents.  I  think 
this  is  correct  that  this  action  be  taken 
in  keeping  with  that  act. 

I,  therefore,  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  two  things. 
One  is  the  planting  intentions.  The  re- 
port of  planting  intentions  in  March 
show  that  cotton  farmers  at  that  time 
plarmed  to  put  into  cotton  production 
one-half  million  more  acres  than  they 
did  In  January.  In  other  words,  the  pros- 
pect of  higher  supports,  higher  pay- 
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ments  under  this  program,  has  already 
induced  a  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
spective cotton  production  which,  of 
course,  means  a  higher  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  question  has  already  been  raised 
about  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that 
the  Krebs  amendment  means  a  $500  mil- 
lion new  load  on  the  taxpayers  for  this 
1  year,  contrasted  with  present  law. 

The  major  part  of  the  cost  is  direct 
payments  to  cotton  growers.  That  comes 
to  S369  million,  most  of  the  $500  million 
figure. 

Most  of  the  balance  is  for  loan  and 
inventory  costs.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
this  ultimately  will  be  recovered.  Just 
how  much  depends  upon  how  soon  Com- 
modity Credit  can  sail  and  at  what  price 
and  thus  get  part  of  the  costs  back;  but  a 
substantial  part  of  that  will  be  a  dead 
loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

What  I  did  not  mention  is  an  added 
tax  burden  represented  by  the  Krebs 
amendment.  Under  the  existing  law  in 
the  case  of  disaster,  a  cotton  farmer  is 
entitled  to  a  payment  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  what  he  would  have  received  in 
a  direct  payment  had  he  been  able  to 
plant  his  crop,  so  that  is  an  additional 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  that  I  did  not 
even  mention.  So  it  is  very  clear  that  $500 
million — one-half  billion  dollars  is  the 
price  tag  of  the  Krebs  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  answer  a 
question  that  has  troubled  me?  Under 
this  bill  is  there  any  limit  as  to  the 
amount  of  loans  that  cotton  growers 
can  get  from  the  United  Statss;  is  there 
any  dollar  limit? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  There  is  no  dollar  limit. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  related  to  his 
historic  base.  That  is  the  only  limitation. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  for  everyone 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
hov,-  much  a  cotton  grower  can  put  into 
this  loan  in  case  he  is  growing  his  full 
amount  of  allocation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  ludicrous  is  for 
any  Member,  as  did  another  Member 
a  few  minutes  ago,  to  state  that  this 
amendment  is  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Poage  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  has  aptly 
but  inaccurately  explained  the  reason 
for  the  increase  in  the  planting  esti- 
mates. It  is  simple.  If  he  lived  in  a  county 
where  he  was  planting  cotton  and  had 
oniy  a  choice  of  planting  cotton  or  milo 
maize  or  soybeans,  he  has  seen  the  price 
of  milo  maize  and  soybeans  and  all  other 
feed  grains  go  way  down,  so  cotton  does 
not  look  as  bad  to  him  as  it  did  before.  It 
is  not  because  cotton  looked  any  better. 
It  is  because  all  the  alternatives  look  so 


much  worse  than  they  did  just  2  or  3 
months  ago.  What  we  are  here  trying  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  decline,  so  his  soy- 
beans and  his  feed  grains  will  not  drop 
clear  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  sure  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage )  will  not  dispute  this  contention: 
that  higher  price  support  induce  higher 
uneconomic  production  and  that  we're 
getting  the  cotton  farmer  in  more  trouble 
than  he  is  in  now. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  prolong  this  debate  much 
more  than  what  we  have  already  engaged 
in  so  far,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  some  of 
my  friends  who  are  supporting  these  two 
amendments  before  us,  the  cotton  expert 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hecker)  and 
the  cotton  expert  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  if  either  one  of  them  might  tell 
me  ho>v  a  loan  rate  of  40  cents  is  going  to 
encourage  production  of  cotton  which 
costs  50  cents  a  pound  to  produce. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  answer  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

In  the  nrst  place,  the  argument  that 
we  need  this  40  cents  in  order  to  give 
the  cotton  farmer  a  chance  to  grow  his 
cotton  which  is  costing  him  50  cents — if 
I  were  a  cotton  farmer  and  it  was  cost- 
nig  me  50  cents  a  pound  to  produce  this 
cotton,  and  I  knew  that  the  loan  I  would 
get  was  40  cents,  I  would  not  grow  the 
cotton.  It  would  not  make  any  sense. 

So,  if  that  is  a  true  figure  of  the  cost, 
then  I  think  the  cotton  farmer  ought  to 
go  out  of  that  business  right  now. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  that  of  course  those  fig- 
ures may  not  be  true.  They  are  furnished 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  source  the  gentleman  consistently  cites 
for  his  authority  in  agricultural  matters, 
and  they  are  wrong  more  often  than  they 
are  right.  Thank  goodness  the  gentle- 
man is  not  a  cotton  farmer,  at  least  in  my 
district.  I  would  not  want  to  get  mail 
from  him. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is  that 
the  loan  rate  today  is  34  cents  and  has 
been  for  the  past  year,  and  cotton  pro- 
duction has  been  far  beyond  the  market 
requirements.  So,  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  incentive  for  production. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  knows 
full  well  that  the  market  price  for  cotton 
was  well  above  34  cents  or  50  cents  when 
last  year's  crop  was  planted.  It  was  ex- 
tremely high.  Market  conditions  were 
good  then,  economic  conditions  were 
much  better  at  that  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  pointed  out  very  articulately 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
recession.  Now,  none  of  us  know  what 
the  economic  conditions  are  going  to  be 
like  12  months  from  now.  We  in  this 
body  are  working  on  this  recession  and 
hope   to   make   conditions   better,   and 


when  that  time  comes,  we  do  know  that 
cotton  is  going  to  go  back  up. 

In  the  meantime,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  except  put  a  niunber  of  cotton  farmers 
out  of  business  who  will  not  be  around 
to  produce  the  cotton  this  Nation  needs 
2  years,  3  years,  4  or  5  years  from  now 
All  we  are  looking  for  is  stability. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  the  same  mes- 
sage I  heard  14  years  ago  when  I  first 
came  to  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  It  was  valid  then  and 
it  is  valid  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  has  been  cotton 
program  after  cotton  program,  and  cot- 
ton seems  to  get  deeper  into  trouble  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Let  me  suggest  to  all  my 
friends  who  want  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  the  cotton  experts 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  or 
Illinois,  that  they  will  do  something  for 
the  consumer  by  assuring  that  we  will 
have  a  stable  source  of  fiber  for  this 
Nation  m  years  to  come  by  supporting 
the  committee  position  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Cotton. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  that  in  the  1970  Farm 
Act.  there  is  language  which  requires 
that  we  carry  over  one-half  our  average 
consumption  of  the  past  3  years  of  cotton. 
In  the  last  3  years,  12.2  million  was  the 
average  take,  or  consumption.  Half  of 
this  is  6.1  million  bales.  Based  on  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture yesterday,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
1975-76  growing  season  we  will  prob- 
ably have  between  5.3  million  and  6.3 
million  bales  of  carryover,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  excessive  amount  and  is 
barely  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  1970  Agricultural  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  urge  defeat  of 
these  two  amendments.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing for  the  cotton  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  for  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict and  for  that  of  several  other  cotton 
States  as  we  have  done  by  supporting  the 
subsidy  for  Penn  Central  for  my  friends 
in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia. 

He  has  argued  that  cotton  farmers  can 
plant  feed  grains.  The  main  feed  grain 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  soybeans. 
If  these  farmers  turn  to  soybeans,  it  will 
overburden  the  soybean  market;  there- 
fore, we  would  only  be  shifting  the  prob- 
lem from  one  place  to  another. 

We  must  face  these  problems  head-on. 
This  country  is  facing  a  very  serious 
unemployment  problem.  Just  last  week, 
this  body  passed  a  $5.9  billion  emergency 
employment  package  to  provide  jobs  for 
the  already  disastrous  numbers  of  un- 
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employed  persons.  There  are  17  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  whose  jobs 
directly  and  indirectly  depend  on  the 
production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
cotton  and  cotton  products.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  people  could  be  left 
jobless  if  cotton  production  in  the  United 
States  is  largely  curtailed,  as  would  be 
the  case  .should  cotton  producers  not  be 
provided  a  minimum  incentive  to  plant. 
Cotton  production  requires  special 
equipment  for  growing  and  harvesting  a 
crop,  and  it  cannot  be  used  in  other 
enterprises.  A  cotton  picking  machine 
today  costs  $45,000.  Once  a  farmer  gives 
up  producing  cotton,  he  carmot  easily 
return  to  cotton  production,  because  of 
enormous  initial  investment  costs. 

I  supported  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  which  primarily  aids 
urban  areas.  Most  of  the  agriculture 
workers  in  my  district  are  not  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance.  Now  I  ask 
your  support  for  the  people  of  my  district 
and  other  rural  areas. 

This  amendment  is  imjust  and  hypo- 
critical, and  if  you  support  it,  you  are 
telling  me  and  those  I  represent  that  you 
support  unemployment. 

The  subject  of  excess  cotton  on  hand 
has  been  discussed  at  length.  On  Au- 
gust 1,  1974,  the  carryover  from  the  pre- 
vious year  was  3.8  million  bales,  and  total 
production  including  imports  was  11.7 
million  bales,  resulting  in  a  total  supply 
of  15.5  million  bales  of  cotton.  At  3:30 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimated  domestic 
consumption  to  be  5.8  million  bales.  Ex- 
ports are  expected  to  be  3.5  milUon  bales, 
and  the  total  off-take  is  expected  to  be 
9.3  million  bales.  Accordingly,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1975.  the  first  day  of  the  new 
cotton  year,  we  will  have  6.3  million  bales 
of  cotton  to  carry  over.  There  are  9.8 
million  acres  of  cotton  being  planted 
which  are  expected  to  yield  9.5  million 
bales  of  cotton.  Therefore,  if  we  only 
maintain  last  season's  off-take,  we  will 
not  increase  the  amount  of  cotton  in 
storage. 

We  must  remember  we  are  in  a  reces- 
sion in  the  textile  industry,  and,  hope- 
fully, it  will  make  an  upturn  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  thereby  creating  a  need  for 
more  cotton. 

My  friend  has  argued  that  the  tax- 
payers will  be  forced  to  pay  $10  million 
a  month  in  storage  costs  for  cotton  until 
It  is  sold.  This  is  totally  absurd.  In  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration minimum  sales  price  is  set  at 
110  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges  which  include 
the  storage  costs.  At  the  present  time. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
value  $200  million;  however,  only  $2,000 
worth  represent  cotton.  Therefore,  the 
$10  million  storage  cost  figure  has  no 
basis  in  fact. 

Furthermore,  in  computing  the  total 
cost  to  the  Govermnent,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Included  in  their 
figures  some  $213  million  of  loans.  Loans 
are  not  costs,  they  are  loans,  and  the 
Department  agreed  that  most  of  them 
wiU  be  repaid.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Bedell 
has  asked,  can  you  imagine  what  a  bank's 


statement  would  look  like  if  it  listed 
loans  as  costs? 

This  coimtry  is  extremely  concerned 
about  the  rising  costs  of  energy  and  its 
effeccs  on  the  economy.  It  requires  one- 
fifth  of  the  energy  needed  to  produce  1 
pcund  of  synthetic  fibers  to  produce  1 
pound  of  cotton.  Once  a  large  portion  of 
cotton  has  been  ehminated,  synthetic 
fiber  prducers  will  no  longer  have  a  com- 
petitive reason  for  keeping  the  prices 
down.  Already  the  price  of  synthetic 
fibers  in  Japan  are  twice  that  in  the 
United  Stdtes.  The  15  largest  cotton 
farmers  in  the  United  States  produce 
only  2  percent  of  the  cotton  here,  but 
the  15  largest  producers  of  synthetic 
fibers  produce  98  percent  of  the  synthetic 
fibers  in  the  United  States. 

They  will  have  no  competition;  there- 
fore, they  can  set  their  own  prices.  Cot- 
ton production,  too,  will  have  decreased 
drastically,  and  prices  for  that  cotton 
which  will  be  produced  by  the  few  sur- 
viving farmers,  will  also  have  sky- 
rocketed. It  is  totally  ridiculous  to  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  Arab  and 
other  foreign  oil  to  produce  synthetic 
fibers,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are 
throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  work. 

Cotton  is  important  to  the  economy 
of  our  Nation,  and  we  must  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  save  this  important  enter- 
prise. Farming  is  no  longer  just  a  way 
of  life;  family  farmers  have  a  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  capital  invested.  They 
must  make  a  reasonable  profit,  or  they 
will  go  broke.  Our  cotton  growers  must 
have  some  protection  to  assure  them  that 
they  can  stay  in  business.  We  are  not 
asking  you  to  support  legislation  to  create 
a  great  surplus,  but  we  are  asking  for  a 
loan  rate  that  would  give  some  protec- 
tion and  some  assurance  that  they  can 
stay  in  business.  Cotton  farmers,  as  are 
other  workers  in  our  country,  are  vic- 
tims of  the  world's  chaotic  economic 
conditions. 

Per  capita  incomes  in  cotton-producing 
counties  in  my  district  range  from  50  to 
75  percent  of  the  national  average.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  suffering  due  to  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  I  have  supported  leg- 
islation to  alleviate  suffering  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  will  be  deeply 
disappointed  if  my  colleagues  take  action 
to  increase  suffering  in  my  district. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  fellow  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  House  to  re- 
ject the  Heckler  amendment  to  the 
Krebs  amendment,  which  would  reduce 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4296  on  cotton  by 
lowering  the  loan  rates  below  presently 
allowed  and  only  1  cent  above  the  pres- 
ent target  price  as  provided  in  present 
law.  In  support  of  my  position  I  cite  a 
telegram  which  himdreds  of  farmers  in 
Reeves  County  sent  me  in  February 
urging  some  relief  on  the  target  price 
and  the  loan  rate.  The  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 


Hon.  Richard  C.  White. 

House  Office  Building,  Capitol  Hill,  B.C.: 

Situation  critical  In  Pecos,  Reeves  County, 
Texas.  Farming  operations  Inoperative  due 
to  lack  of  financing.  Urgent  that  emergency 
legislation  be  effected  Immediately.  Cotton 
target  must  be  hiked  from  the  present  38 
cents  a  pound  to  sliding  scale  rate  related 
to  splrallng  cost  of  production.  Crop  loan 
rates  should  be  boosted  with  within  15  per- 
cent of  proposed  new  target  prices.  This  min- 
imizes the  need  for  Government  payments  to 
farmers  if  market  prices  average  below  the 
support  prices.  Businesses  related  to  farming 
in  process  of  closing.  This  Is  a  farming  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle^nan 
irom  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
state  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  that  th- 
most  convincing  part  of  his  ar^mrnt 
was  the  la-t  sentence  about  the  Penn 
Central  Railrosd. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Ch3:irmnn,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  Krebs 
amendment.  The  aim  of  this  amend- 
ment IS  to  prevent  big  growers  from  using 
the  loan  program  to  produce  cotton  for 
Federal  warehouses  instead  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. Growers  are  already  barred 
from  receiving  more  than  $20,000  under 
the  target  price  program. 

The  cotton  loan  program— if  allowed 
to  stay  at  40  or  38  cents  per  pound- 
would  offer  an  irresistible  loophole  to 
producers  that  would  raid  the  Federal 
Treasury,  inflate  prices,  and  destroy  our 
competitive  ability  to  sell  cotton  on  the 
world  market.  Artificially  higher  price 
support  levels  would  also  bring  over- 
production of  cottom  which  is  already 
in  surplus,  at  the  expense  of  needed  food 
production. 

Cotton  loans  are  different  from  other 
farm  loan  programs.  It  is  a  nonrecourse 
loan.  That  means  it  does  not  have  to 
be  paid  back.  It  offers  cotton  growers  a 
convenient  bail  out  when  the  market 
price  falls  below  the  loan  level. 

The  proposed  loan  level  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  guarantees  a  large  profit  for  most 
large  cotton  growers.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Congress  to  insure 
growers  will  always  be  entitled  to  big 
profits.  Especially,  now,  with  the  econ- 
omy in  sad  shape  and  the  cotton  market 
glutted  with  a  surplus  that  could  fulfill 
domestic  demand  for  the  rest  of  this 
year. 

So,  to  put  it  bluntly,  large  cotton  grow- 
ers—thwarted by  the  payment  limitation 
on  direct  subsidy  payments — are  at- 
tempting a  back  door  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  through  the  use  of  high  loan 
rates. 

Under  the  1973  act,  there  Is  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  a 
grower  can  draw  upon  under  the  guise 
of  a  nonrecourse  loan.  So  if  a  borrower 
chooses  not  to  repay  the  loan,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  claim  on  the 
assets  of  the  borrower  other  than  the 
commodity  he  pledged  for  the  loan.  And 
the  commodity  he  pledged  is  his  cotton 
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crop.  Inevitably,  cotton  growers  will  de- 
fault on  these  Federal  loans  whenever 
the  market  price  falls  below  the  Federal 
loan  rate.  This  will  give  cotton  grow- 
ers an  extra  profit — at  the  taxpayers' 
expense — and  forgiveness  from  repaying 
the  principal  of  the  loan  or  any  interest 
on  the  loan. 

H.R.  4296  would  increase  the  loan  rate 
for  cotton  from  last  year's  level  of  25 
cents  a  poimd  to  40  cents  a  pound  this 
year.  That  is  a  jump  of  60  percent.  At 
this  lucrative  level,  which  is  well  above 
both  domestic  and  world  market  prices, 
the  opportunity  to  "borrow"  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  is  highly  attractive 
to  these  huge  growers. 

For  the  $20,000  payment  limitation  on 
direct  subsidies  to  ha%'e  any  meaning  at 
all,  some  control  on  the  exposure  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  nonrecourse  loans 
must  also  be  imposed.  Limiting  the  Fed- 
eral loan  level  for  cotton  to  a  price  re- 
flecting both  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  world  market  price  provides  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

We  have  worked  16  years,  some  of  us, 
in  this  Congress  to  bring  the  cotton  pro- 
gram under  some  sensible  program,  and 
I  hope  we  will  not  ruin  it  here  today. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  congratulate  my  good 
friend  on  his  statement.  I  just  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  cotton 
program,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  ac- 
tion by  this  Congress,  will  be  expensive 
this  year.  It  is  going  to  run  into  millions 
of  dollars.  But  the  effect  of  the  Krebs 
amendment  is  to  impose  on  the  taxpayers 
another  burden  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 
That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  com- 
ments.       

Mr.  WHirTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  see  this 
amendment  offered  af  t«r  the  members  of 
the  legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture 
have  tried  so  hard  to  strike  some  balance 
here.  I  take  the  floor  because  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

I  think  that  because  cotton  happens  to 
be  grown  only  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  few  other  States,  we  see 
many  Members  jump  on  this  particular 
commodity  in  our  area,  even  though  it 
faces  all  the  same  problems  the  others  do. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  original  farm  program  was 
passed  not  as  a  relief  program  but  to  re- 
store purchasing  power  and  thereby  set 
in  motion  a  restoration  of  the  general 
economy.  A  few  of  us  here  are  real  farm- 
ers; I  am  not.  But  few  of  us  realize  that 
agriculture  Is  the  biggest  market  and  the 
biggest  asset  to  labor  and  that  the  orig- 
inal act  was  passed  to  restore  purchasing 
power  and  restore  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 


We  have  inflation.  How  can  you  pick 
out  one  commodity  and  ignore  the  infla- 
tionary trend  there  in  costs,  while  pro- 
viding for  other  commodities?  I  cannot 
understand. 

My  district  is  highly  diversified.  It  ex- 
tends from  Appalachia  to  Arkansas.  In 
some  counties  the  lives  and  the  liveli- 
hoods of  farmers  are  tied  to  producing 
cotton.  With  the  dependence  on  equip- 
ment I  have  seen  a  producer  with  a  tre- 
mendous crop,  lose  it  because  of  rainy 
weather  which  prevented  him  from  using 
his  $40,000  cotton  picker. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FINDLEY),  says.  "Why  do  they  not 
quit  growing  cotton  and  do  something 
else?" 

That  is  like  a  fellow  with  a  shoe  store; 
he  finds  he  is  losing  money  and  some- 
body asks  him,  "Why  don't  you  close 
down  your  shoe  store  and  open  a  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrop  general  merchandise 
store?" 

This  farmer  has  expensive  machinery 
for  cotton.  Another  farmer  has  equip- 
ment for  other  commodities.  Actually  to- 
day it  takes  on  the  average  $188,000  to 
get  into  farming.  This  equipment  is 
highly  specialized.  For  a  farmer  to 
change  from  one  commodity  to  another 
he  will  likely  have  to  take  the  equipment 
back  to  the  dealer  from  whom  he 
bought  it  and  to  whom  he  owes  money, 
and  he  is  going  to  in  turn  have  his  note 
called  at  the  bank,  and  then  the  fellow 
who  got  out  of  the  cotton  business  and  to 
get  into  something  else  is  not  going  to 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  equipment  it 
takes  to  shift  from  one  commodity  to 
another.  If  it  were  that  simple,  a  good 
many  more  folks  would  be  doing  it.  I 
have  pointed  out  these  facts  many  times. 

I  voted  against  the  direct  payment  of 
money  years  ago  because  I  thought  it  was 
imsound.  It  was  unsound,  and  it  has 
created  a  national  feeling  against  agri- 
culture generally.  I  said  then  that  to 
leave  the  farmers  to  pay  U.S.  cost,  sell 
at  world  price,  and  look  to  Congress  for 
annual  appropriation  for  a  part  of  his 
cost  and  all  his  profit  would  not  work  I 
was  right. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Members  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  recognize  that  in 
cotton  growing,  as  in  all  other  endeavors, 
we  as  a  Nation  need  reserves  for  the 
consumer.  If  we  have  nothing  to  con- 
sume, that  is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  close  with  this 
statement:  We  just  received  a  report  on 
the  investigation  of  the  energy  crisis 
From  1973  to  1974  the  price  of  oil  went 
up  196  percent.  Listen  to  this.  From  the 
year  1973,  when  the  other  farm  bill  was 
passed,  to  1974,  the  price  of  oil  went  up 
196  percent. 

The  amount  of  oil  that  is  used  in  agri- 
culture is  of  such  consequence  that  this 
one  item  alone  would  justify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  bringing  in  this 
bill.  We  tried  to  bring  this  up  as  fast  as 
we  could  on  the  basis  it  is  not  agriculture 
we  are  doing  something  for.  It  is  not 
doing  something  for  the  farmers;  it  is 
to  retain  and  restore  and  regain  the 
stability  of  our  economy.  I  hope  the 
Members  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  could  go  after  things  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 


ley,)  has  said.  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  with  all  the  work  he  has  done  he  has 
not  shown  any  imderstanding  of  the 
growing  of  cotton,  because  the  invest- 
ment is  so  tremendous  and  to  change 
without  great  loss  impossible.  A  farmer 
carmot  just  walk  away  from  his  present 
commodity  and  produce  another,  how- 
ever much  he  may  wish  to. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  this: 

How  much  of  a  reserve  in  cotton  does 
the  gentleman  think  we  should  have?  It 
amounts  to  5^ million  bales  right  now 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  that  in  1954  and 
1955 — and  I  have  the  record  here— we 
never  did  have  any  surplus  as  far  as  the 
world's  need  was  concerned.  Our  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  sell  our  cotton  in 
world  trade.  When  we  did  get  them  to 
offer  it  for  sale,  they  sold.  They  sold  over 
a  million  bales  in  5  weeks.  They  wanted 
to  sell  over  8  million  bales;  they  claimed 
they  could  not  sell.  According  to  my  rec- 
ollection they  sold  it  in  less  than  a  year. 
So  we  never  did  have  all  this  surplus 
to  world  needs,  though  perhaps  it  was 
surplus  to  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  if  we  let  conditions  get  down 
to  the  point  that  we  are  In  a  depression, 
we  will  then  be  mighty  glad  for  every 
dollar  we  can  get  from  our  surpluses. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Heckler  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a 
rather  unique  position. 

Unlike  the  distinguished  speaker  im- 
mediately preceding  me,  I  am  a  farmer, 
not  a  cotton  farmer,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
but  I  am  a  farmer. 

Normally  I  would  sjmipathize  com- 
pletely with  those  who  would  object  to 
the  Heckler  amendment.  I  will  tell  the 
Members  that  I  am  able  to  speak  my 
mind  because  I  have  been  freed  by  my 
cotton  growers  to  do  so.  It  is  no  display 
of  courage  when  I  tell  the  Members  what 
I  believe  in. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  far  more 
comfortable  position  for  me  at  this  point 
to  be  in  than  I  was  at  any  other  time 
when  this  bill  has  been  considered  in  my 
rather  brief  career,  but  there  are  some 
specific  facts  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rhetoric  which  I  hope  the  Members 
will  consider,  and  the  source  is  from  a 
large,  significant,  cotton -growing  State. 
The  fact  is  that  under  the  target  price, 
if  we  raise  the  target  price  so  high  as  to 
make  the  production  of  cotton  attrac- 
tive based  on  the  target  price,  we  are 
probably  going  to  get  another  million  and 
a  half  acres  in  cotton  production  that 
would  normally  be  used  for  some  other 
kind  of  production,  which  is  ludicrous  in 
the  face  of  the  world  food  shortage.  But 
much  more  Importantly,  we  doom  cotton 
to  a  depressed  state  in  the  world  market 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  certainly  for 
the  next  crop  year. 

Cotton  above  the  38-cent  level,  what- 
ever it  costs  to  raise  it,  is  not  competitive 
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with  the  maiunade  fiber.  This  is  some- 
thing that  cotton  growers  everywhere 
either  do  not  like  to  confront  or  pretend 
to  ignore.  However,  the  competition  with 
manmade  fibers  Is  not  only  a  qualitative 
matter,  but  it  is  a  cost  matter.  When 
cotton  is  produced  in  excess  of  demand 
and  is  supported  artificially,  it  is  not 
competitive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  concern  is  the 
fact  that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts, 
there  will  be  less  cotton  planted  this  year, 
and  that,  in  turn,  will  insure  a  stable 
market  for  the  future  crop  year,  a  market 
based  on  supply  and  demand  and  not 
based  on  whatever  the  genius  is  of  any 
political  agricultural  committee  which.  I 
submit,  is  not  equal  to  the  genius  of  the 
marketplace.  For  some  43  years  we  have 
attempted  to  outguess  the  marketplace 
in  this  body,  and  we  have  done  a  lousy 
job. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  I  say  this, 
that  we  do  no  favor  to  the  country,  we 
do  no  favor  to  the  farmer  himself,  and 
we  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  target  price 
concept  if  we  make  the  target  price  so 
high  as  to  create  the  production  of  food 
or  fiber  in  a  world  market  that  is  crying 
for  neither.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  logic  and  not  to  appease  any 
consumer  god  or  any  other  kind  of  god, 
let  us  understand  what  we  do  and  under- 
stand that  those  who  are  urging  the 
highest  target  price  are  doing  so  in  com- 
pletely good  faith,  but  in  this  instance  I 
believe  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 

GOODLING). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
it  would  appear  all  are  looking  out  for 
their  own  constituents  for  the  benefit  of 
my  constituents  back  home.  I  would  like 
to  ask  those  who  have  written  the  bill 
whether  they  are  taking  care  of  my  bank- 
rupt broUer  operators  and  whether  they 
are  taking  care  of  my  bankrupt  poultry 
busmesses  back  home.  I  have  not  read 
that  m  the  bill.  I  would  just  like  some  re- 
sponse to  that  before  I  vote  on  any  of 
these  amendments  or  on  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  wUl  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  qualified  to 
give  response  to  that.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  has  bankrupted  the 
energy  supply  of  the  country  and  bank- 
JT^ted  the  mine  resources  of  this  coun- 
H^'  ^?.^^ver.  I  do  not  have  anything  to 
H^^T  ^M^^"^P""8  the  poultry  indus- 

o7n,l  ^^^  ^"."^  ^"^"^  "^at  to  the  best 
or  my  knowledge,  we  have  not  rescued  the 
poultry  mdustry 

thfL  W^rrTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hke  to  say  that  the  farm  program  does 
have  flnancmg  for  that  purpose.  It  pro- 
vides section  32  funds  to  buy  perishables 

I  suppose  in  the  last  10  years  that  we 
nave  purchased  beyond  $50  million  worth 
of  poultry,  and  that  has  been  diverted 
inen,  to  the  school  lunch  programs 
throughout  the  United  States,  so  we  do 
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have  a  program  for  purchasing  surplus 
Items  In  the  perishable  field,  and  poultry 
has  been  one  of  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  indulge  in  a  little 
bit  of  rhetoric  and  advise  that  there  is 
no  equation  between  the  marketplace 
and  spending  a  bankrupt  nation's  money 
to  sustain  improperly  an  industry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinft  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
in  order  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question, 
since  his  time  was  up  before  he  could 
do  so. 

The  gentleman  said  that  cotton  was 
more  expensive  than  synthetic  fibers  at 
this  time.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  the  present  market  price  Is  on 
cotton? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  What  the 
present  market  price  of  cotton  is' 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  present 
market  price  of  cotton  is  approximately 
38  cents  for  upland  cotton. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  What  is  the  market  price 
at  this  time  on  nylon  fiber? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  cotton  producers  that 
nylon,  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  fossil 
fuel  derivatives,  is  very  close  now  to  the 
equation  that  equals  38  cents.  If  we  ex- 
ceed the  38-cent  value  arbitrarily  it  will 
be  put  out  of  the  competitive  range  with 
the  manmade  fibers. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Who  told  the  gentleman 

that? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  cotton 
producers. 

Ml-.  BEDELL.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
mterested  in  knowing  that  the  present 
pnce  of  nylon  yam  is  90  cents  as  com- 
pared to  38  cents  per  pound  for  cotton? 
I  think  that  maybe  we  should  be  careful 
on  our  statements,  and  the  gentleman, 
I  believe,  should  be  careful  as  to  the 
statements  the  gentleman  is  making 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Surely. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
an  Inappropriate  apples-versus-oranges 
argument,  and  that  that  possibly  might 
be  used  with  some  of  the  less  sophisti- 
cated Members  of  the  House,  but  let  me 
say  that  a  pound  of  nylon  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  a  pound  of  unfinished  cotton 
I  would  tell  my  friend— and  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying— 
but  the  value  involved  for  the  finished 
product  of  nylon  cloth  and  the  other 
fossil-fuel  derivative  cloths,  as  opposed 
to  cotton,  is  very  close. 

Now,  the  gentleman  does  not  have  to 
accept  this,  but  I  accept  it  from  the  peo- 
ple who  want  their  cotton  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  market. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  accepts 
that  the  price  of  nylon  yam  is  90  cents- 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  Idea  of 
what  the  price  of  nylon  yam  is.  I  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has  told 
me  what  the  price  of  nylon  yarn  is. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  accepts 


the  fact  that  he  has  no  Idea  what  the 
price  of  nylon  yarn  is,  and  I  accept  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  'of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
irom  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  committee,  I  hope  that  you  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  answer  of  my 
good  fnend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  STEIGER) .  that  was  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  minute  or  two  ago  when  he 
asked  him  to  yield.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger).  in  response  to 
the  question,  said  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  is  out  to  bank- 
rupt miners  and  the  people  in  the  energy 
busmess. 

I  would  agree  that  if  this  Congress  con- 
tinues to  view  mining  and  the  producers 
of  energy  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present 
time  that  we  are  going  to  make  Penn 
Centrals  out  of  all  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  energy  in  this  coun- 

But  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  un- 
wittingly, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
one  of  the  wits  of  this  House,  and  he  is 
last  on  his  feet  in  plying  that  wit.  has 
laid  before  the  Members  the  crux  of  this 
matter.  In  the  interest  of  this  country 
we  cannot  put  the  producers  of  manmade 
fibers  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners. 

We  are  importing  40  percent  of  our 
petroleum  needs  in  this  country  today, 
and  from  that  crude  oil  imported  we  get 
these  synthetic  fibers.  Where  would  this 
country  be  if  we  had  no  reserve  and  the 
production  of  synthetic  fibers  did  not 
meet  the  demand;  if  they  turned  that 
valve  again  and  we  had  a  shortage  of 
crude  and  thus  of  synthetic  fibers,  which 
IS  what  will  happen  if  we  have  another 
embargo.  We  will  have  no  access  to  syn- 
thetic fibers  nor  any  of  these  other  plas- 
tics that  come  from  crude  oil,  which  is 
the  source  of  these  synthetic  fibers  We 
must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton 
and  a  healthy  cotton  industry.  It  is  sick 
sick,  sick  now. 

It  is  hi  the  interest  of  national  security 
that  we  continue  In  a  healthy  way  the 
producers  of  both  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  cotton  industry,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  our  natural  fiber  from 
time  immemorial  in  this  counti^.  We 
must  have  both,  and  we  will  not  have  a 
sufficient  supply  of  synthetic  fibers  if  we 
have  a  shortage  of  crude  oil  and  energy 
Do  not  destroy  the  cotton  industry.  While 
they  may  tum  that  valve  overseas  and 
produce  that  shortage,  just  remember 
that  here  at  home  every  dav  there  is  a 
dechne  hi  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil,  reducing  the  supply  here. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  two  amendments  to  the 
emergency  farm  bill  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
against  the  amendments. 

The  bill  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  a  compro- 
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mise  measure.  It  was  the  best  that  could 
be  agreed  on  by  the  committee. 

I  have  declared  my  support  of  the  com- 
promise measure,  and  I  cannot  support 
either  of  the  two  amendments  now  before 
us. 

If  farmers  are  to  produce  farm  crops 
for  this  country  and  for  the  hungry 
world,  they  must  have  some  degree  of 
stability  in  domestic  prices.  The  producer 
is  confronted  with  escalating  costs  of 
production.  Machinery  costs,  fertilizer 
costs,  and  costs  otherwise  have  risen 
sharply.  There  must  be  some  degree  of 
incentive  and  some  stability  in  price  if 
the  farmer  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  all- 
out  production.  The  amendments  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  you  who  are  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  little  surplus  cotton  ought 
to  remember  that  this  surplus  is  really 
nothing  at  all.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  again  speculated.  He  did  what 
the  fear  peddlers  do.  He  said  it  would 
•probably."  He  did  not  make  the  flat- 
footed  statement,  but  he  said  it  would 
"probably"  cause  the  planting  of  another 
additional  1'2  million  acres.  He  simply 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
I  am  glad  he  knew  more  about  the  mining 
bill  yesterday  than  he  does  this,  because 
if  he  did  not.  I  followed  him  blindly.  I 
voted  with  him  yesterday. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  much  discussion  here  this  af- 
ternoon for  and  against  this  legislation. 
I  respect  the  opinions  of  tho.se  who  differ 
from  my  own  persuasion  on  the  issues 
involved.  I  shall  address  my  remarks  only 
as  the  bill  pertains  to  cotton  for  it  is  on 
this  subject  that  I  believe  that  I  have 
some  knowledge. 

It  was  my  honor  during  my  first  term 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  to  be  a  member 
of  this  fine  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  I  compliment  them  on  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  by  an  overwhelming 
32  to  8  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  this  body  who  still  grows  a 
little  cotton  and  admittedly  it  is  very 
little,  but  it  affords  me  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  and  sharing  experiences  with 
cotton  producers  throughout  the  State, 
and  I  tell  you  they  are  a  discouraged 
group. 

In  all  of  my  experience  associated  with 
agriculture  in  my  State  of  Alabama,  I 
have  never  seen  farmers  more  discour- 
aged. Today  is  March  19,  and  in  south 
Alabama  some  cotton  would  normally  go 
in  the  ground  as  early  as  next  week.  Fer- 
tilizer trucks  ought  to  be  rolling  along 
Alabama's  highways  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  farming  op- 
erations in  my  State  are  virtually  at  a 
standstill.  The  fertilizer  plants  are  full 
of  fertilizer,  cotton  planting  seed  have 
not  moved  and  there  is  a  clear  state  of 
indecision  that  I  observe  among  farm 
people.  There  is  considerable  talk  among 
farmers  of  not  planting  at  all  this  year. 
Other  cotton  farmers  are  saying  we  Tuill 
not  decide  imtil  planting  day  whether  to 
plant  any  cotton  at  all— "we  might  de- 
cide to  put  it  all  in  beans."  There  is  a 


rebellion  on  prices  and  the  general  mood 
of  farm  people  in  my  State  is  one  of  hesi- 
tation. Farming  plans  are  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Now  what  has  brought  this  about 
stems  from  two  things.  In  the  first  place 
last  fall's  cotton  prices  were  disastrous. 
Most  every  good  cotton  farmer  in  my 
State  will  tell  you  that  it  cost  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  cents  a  pound  to 
produce  cotton  in  1974.  These  are  the 
good  cotton  fai'mers  all  with  yields  well 
above  a  bale  per  acre.  Their  fertilizer 
prices  have  tripled  and  quadrupled — in- 
secticides have  gone  out  of  sight  and,  of 
course,  we  can  no  longer  use  DDT  be- 
cause our  environmental  people  claim  it 
may  be  harmful  to  food  crops.  Tractors, 
farm  equipment,  and  in  fact  every  incre- 
ment going  into  the  production  of  cotton 
has  skyrocketed.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
thing has  gone  up  except  the  price  of 
cotton. 

In  the  1973  farm  bill — before  prices  of 
everything  the  farmer  buys  had  gone  up 
so  high,  the  Congress  established  a  target 
price  of  38  cents  per  pound  on  cotton. 
Most  farmers  assumed  that  they  were 
protected  at  the  38-cent  price,  but  we 
failed  to  correctly  interpret  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  says  that  this  price  be- 
comes effective  only  if  the  average  price 
of  the  crop  in  the  previous  year  falls  be- 
low this  figure  and,  of  course,  such  was 
not  the  cast  last  year.  Much  of  last  year's 
crop  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt  remains  unsold  for  f aimers 
would  take  a  tremendous  beating  if  they 
sell  at  today's  prices.  I  know  of  one  lot  of 
100  bales  of  cotton  which  sold  yesterday 
in  Alabama  at  32  cents  to  the  producer. 
The  best  offer  I  have  been  able  to  get  on 
my  own  small  crop  in  recent  weeks  is  35 
cents  per  pound.  And  so  you  can  see  why 
my  cotton  farmers  are  an  extremely  de- 
pressed group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our  city 
friends  may  realize  that  they  do  have  a 
vital  stake  in  farm  prices  for  unless  the 
American  farmer  can  have  the  assurance 
that  as  a  minimum  he  will  be  able  to 
recoup  his  out-of-pocket  costs  on  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  labor,  then  how  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  can  we  expect  him  to 
continue  to  take  the  inherent  risks  that 
are  associated  with  every  farming  opera- 
tion. I  am  not  one  who  would  wish  to  re- 
turn to  any  program  which  would  put 
our  Government  back  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness of  storage  and  warehousing  and  the 
wholesale  marketing  of  cotton,  which  ad- 
mittedly has  been  an  expensive  proce- 
dure and  has  caused  many  headaches  to 
the  private  cotton  trade.  I  do  not  view 
the  present  bill  as  doing  this,  but  I  do  see 
this  emergency  legislation  as  being  most 
necessary  as  a  means  of  putting  some 
measure  of  stability  into  American  agri- 
culture which  is  literally  floundering  here 
at  planting  time. 

Our  Government  and  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  begging  farmers  to  plant 
more  and  has  promised  the  consuming 
public  that  this  is  the  best  avenue  to- 
ward getting  prices  down  in  the  market- 
place. I  share  many  of  these  views,  but 
I  hasten  to  assure  the  Secretary  that 
it  is  most  unreasonable  to  expect  our 
farm  people  to  plant  and  to  produce, 
which  we  can  do  so  well,  unless  our 
farmers  have  some  assurance  that  they 


will  not  go  bankrupt  in  the  process  of 
doing  so. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican consimier  needs  this  bill.  I  am  proud 
to  be  listed  in  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory as  a  farmer.  Surely  they  are  God's 
noblest  people  and  the  average  Ameri- 
can, and  in  fact  the  world,  owes  the 
American  farmer  a  tremendous  debt  for 
his  labors  and  his  ability  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  hungry  world.  Let  us  pass  this 
bill  and  provide  for  him  just  the  small 
measure  of  security  to  which  he  Is 
entitled. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Heckler  and  Krebs 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachu-setts  'Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Krebs). 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  voto  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  159,  noes  260, 
not  voting  13,  as  follows:  , 


[Roll  No.  65 

' 

AYES— 159 

Abzug 

Frenzel 

Mlnisb 

Addabbo 

Oilman 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Aiiibro 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell,  N.y 

Anderson, 

Goodling 

Moakley 

Calif. 

Gradison 

Moorhead, 

Anderson,  lU. 

Green 

Calif. 

Armstrong 

Gude 

Mottl 

Ashbrook 

Guyer 

Myers,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Nowak 

BadUlo 

Harrington 

O'Brien 

Bafalls 

Harsha 

Ottinger 

Bauman 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Pike 

Bennett 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rallsback 

Biaggl 

Heinz 

Regula 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

Riegle 

Bingham 

Hillis 

Rinaldo 

Boland 

Holt 

Roe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holtzman 

Rogers 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Burgener 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Ruppe 

Byr:.n 

Hyde 

St  Germain 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Sarasin 

Clancy 

Jarman 

Sarbanes 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Scheuer 

DonH. 

Kasten 

Schneebell 

Clawson,  Del 

Kelly 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Cohen 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Conable 

Keys 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Conlan 

Koch 

Snyder 

Conte 

Lagomarslno 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Latta 

J.  WUUam 

Cotter 

Lesrgett 

Steelman 

Coughlln 

Lent 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Danielson 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Delaney 

McClory 

Studds 

Dellums 

McCloskey 

Symms 

Derwinskl 

McCollister 

Talcott 

Devlne 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Downey 

McDonald 

Vanik 

Drinan 

McEwen 

Walsh 

du  Pont 

McKinney 

Whalen 

Early 

Macdonald 

Whitehurst 

Emery 

Madigan 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

Maguire 

Wolff 

Esch 

Martin 

Wydler 

Eshleman 

Matsunaga 

Wylle 

Pascell 

Mazzoll 

Yates 

Fenwlck 

Michel 

Young,  Pla. 

Findley 

Milford 

Zeferetti 

Pish 

Miller.  Calif. 

Forsythe 

Miller.  Ohio 
NOES— 260 

Abdnor 

Annunzio 

Baucus 

Adams 

Archer 

Beard.  R.I. 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

AuColn 

Bedell 

Andrews, 

Baldus 

Bergland 

N.  Dak. 

Barrett 

BevlU 
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Blanchard 

Blouln 

Hoggs 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

BrodJiead 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Bnrke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 


Hannaford 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Hefner 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlghtower 

Hinsbaw 

Holland 

Howe 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Biirton.  Phillip  Johnson,  Colo. 


Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Collins.  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Corman 

Cornell 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downing 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Ed'-tar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CalU 
Eilberg 
English 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Plsher 
Plthian 
Flood 
Plorio 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Halev 
Hall" 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jcnes.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Krebs 

Krueger 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Le  vitas 

Litton 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McCormack 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maiden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mpzvlnsky 

Mikva 

Mineta 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M  jorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nat  Cher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Patterson.  Calif 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 


Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quill  en 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Russo 

Ryan 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stokes 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 
Thompson 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
Tsongas 
UUman 
Van  Deeriln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Broomfleld 
Broyhill 
Casey 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hebert 


Mills 

Mink 

Mosher 

O'Neill 

Rodino 


Skubltz 

Steed 

Udall 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Krebs), 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  321,  noes  97, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  66] 
AYES — 321 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Ambro 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  III. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AuCoin 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Barrett 

Baucus 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Biouin 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
C'awson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Dodd 
Downey 
Downing 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn 
du  Pont 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  Calif, 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fenwick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flood 
Fiorio 
Ford.  AUch. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Green 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Halev 
Hall" 
Hamilton 
Hainmer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hannaford 
Hansen 
Harrington 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hastings 
ria'^.kins 
Hayes.  Ind. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Hefner 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Howe 
Hughes 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jeffords 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kasten 
Ketchtun 
Keys 
Kindness 
Koch 
Krebs 
LaPalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Lesffett 
Lehman 
Lent 

Lloyd,  Calif. 
Long.  Md. 
Lu.lan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 


McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McFall 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Miicdunald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mezvinsky 

Mikva 

Milford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Ottinger 
Patten 

Patterson,  Calif. 
Pattison,  N.Y. 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pressler 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Russo 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Santinl 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Sharp 

Studds 

Whalen 

Shrlver 

SiUllvan 

Whitehurst 

Shuster 

Symington 

Wiggins 

Simon 

Symms 

Wilson, 

Sisk 

Ta.!cott 

Charles  H.. 

Slack 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Calif. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wilson, 

Snyder 

Thompson 

Charles.  Tex 

Solarz 

Thone 

Winn 

Spellman 

Traxler 

Wlrth 

Staggers 

Tsongas 

Wolff 

Stanton, 

Ullman 

Wright 

J.  William 

Van  Deeriln 

Wvlie 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

James  V. 

Vanik 

Yatron 

Stark 

Walsh 

Young,  Alaska 

Steelman 

Wampler 

Young.  Fla. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Waxman 

Zeferetti 

Stokes 

Weaver 
NOES— 97 

Alexander 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Andrews, 

Goodling 

Obey 

N.  Dak. 

Harkin 

Passmaa 

Aspin 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Patman 

Baldus 

Hlghtower 

Pickle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Holland 

Poage 

Bedell 

Hubbard 

Risenhoover 

Bergland 

Jenrette 

Roberts 

Bevlll 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rose 

Bowen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Runnels 

Breaux 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Schneebell 

Breckinridge 

ICastenmeler 

Shipley 

Brlnkley 

Kazen 

Sikes 

Brooks 

Kelly 

Smith.  Iowa 

Burleson,  Tex 

Krueger 

Spence 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Landrum 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Chappell 

Le  vitas 

Stephens 

Clancy 

I.itton 

Stratton 

Cochran 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Stuckey 

Cornell 

Long,  La. 

Teague 

Davis 

Lott 

Thornton 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Treen 

Derrick 

Mahon 

Vander  Veen 

Dickinson 

Mathis 

Vlgorlto 

English 

Me!  Cher 

Waggonner 

Evans,  Colo. 

Michel 

White 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Wilson.  Bob 

Flynt 

Moore 

Wydler 

Foley 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Young,  Ga. 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Young.  Tex. 

Fuqua 

Nolan 

Zablockl 

Ginn 

Oberstar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Broomfleld 

Kemp 

Rodino 

Broyhill 

Mills 

Skubltz 

Casey 

Mink 

Steed 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mosher 

Udall 

Hebert 

O'NelU 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.  MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcher:  On 
page  2.  after  line  25,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  loan  or  purchase  rate  for  wheat 
made  available  to  producers  In  any  county  In 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  $2.42  per 
bushel." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  when  this  bill 
is  read  by  the  public  and  by  many  farm- 
ers, the  conclusion  that  is  drawn  is  that 
the  wheat  loan  rate  will  be  $2.50  per 
bushel  for  all  wheat  farmers.  Let  me  say 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
that  is  not  the  truth  at  all,  because  under 
the  law  the  Department  then  figures  out, 
on  the  basis  of  freight  rates,  what  will  be 
the  loan  rate  for  each  county  in  each 
State,  so  that  some  farmers  will  get  a 
rate  of  $2.50  while  some  will  get  more 
than  $2.50  and  some  will  get  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel  for  tiie  loan  rate.  In  our 
case  in  Montana  we  do  not  have  any 
counties  that  would  quahfy  under  this 
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bill  to  get  a  loan  rate  as  high  as  $2.50 
per  bushel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  asking  for 
in  this  amendment  is  simple  equity,  op- 
portunity for  farmers  who  are  remote 
from  marketing  areas,  such  as  the  head 
of  the  lakes,  for  instance,  or  remote  from 
Portland  on  the  west  coast,  an  export 
center  and  on  the  gulf,  also  an  export 
center,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
decent  loan  rate  for  their  crops.  In  many 
cases  in  Montana,  where  we  are  about 
equally  distant  from  either  Portland  or 
the  head  of  the  lakes,  we  pay  a  higher 
freight  rate,  and  that  is  deducted  under 
a  system,  a  formula,  that  the  Depart- 
ment has,  from  the  loan  rate. 

What  I  am  saying  in  the  amendment 
is,  all  right,  we  are  not  going  to  have  it 
as  good  as  somebody  else  has  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  or  eastern  North  Dakota, 
or  in  Minnesota,  or  we  are  not  going  to 
have  it  as  good  as  somebody  in  the  lower 
plains  area,  or  those  close  to  the  gulf, 
or  out  in  many  areas  west  of  Spokane, 
nearer  Portland.  What  we  are  asking  is 
that  in  all  equity  we  do  not  have  any 
loan  rates  for  any  of  our  counties  less 
than  $2.42  per  bushel,  while  will  be  be- 
low the  proposed  average,  but  which  will 
also  give  our  wheat  growers  a  little  bet- 
ter break.  It  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  bill,  but  it  does  create  some  equity 
for  our  producers  and.  I  might  add,  for 
the  producers  who  are  in  Colorado,  and 
for  some  of  the  producers  in  western 
North  Dakota,  and  for  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  western  Nebraska. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  can  accept 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  equity  for 
Western  wheat  growers. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. I  might  add  that  we  have  the  same 
situation  in  Kansas,  and  as  we  get  far- 
ther west.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  Member  from  one  of  the  States 
that  has  suffered  so  long,  because  of  this 
freight  disadvantage  as  in  the  gentle- 
man's section  of  the  country,  and  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other  areas,  let 
me  say  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
and  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  consumers  will  bene- 
fit from  this  amendment,  because  a  loan 
rate  that  is  more  equitable  encourages  a 
farmer  to  keep  his  wheat  on  the  farm, 
and  in  an  orderly  transition,  rather  than 
having  to  put  it  on  the  market  all  at  one 


time,  and  nm  the  supply  down  to  the  low 
ebb  we  had  last  summer.  So  this  will 
provide  a  more  orderly  pricing,  a  more 
orderly  marketing  structure  that  we  need 
very  badly  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  52,  noes 
56. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stmms:  Page 
1,  line  6,  strike  out  line  6,  and  page  2.  line 
1,  strike  out  lines  1  through  the  word  "re- 
spectively:" on  line  7  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  sections  103,  105,  and  107  of  the  Act,  the 
established  price  for  the  1975  crops  of  ud- 
land  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  shall  be  the 
established  price  in  effect  for  each  such  1974 
crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  during 
the  calendar  year  1974  In  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  wage  rates;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers,  loans  and 
purchases  on  the  1975  crops  of  corn  and 
wheat  at  no  less  than  $1.34  per  bushel  and 
$1.67  per  bushel,  respectively:" 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendent  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  my  colleagues  can  vote 
for  and  they  will  be  voting  for  some- 
thing that  most  likely  will  become  law. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  if  we  look  at  a 
computerized  breakout  on  our  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  naturally, 
having  agricultural  interests  represented 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  come  out  for  recommen- 
dations that  are  maybe  a  little  bit  less 
than  our  fanner  friends  are  asking  for. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
data: 
House  Agriculture  Committee  1978-76 — 
Ranking  for  Wheat 

r.\nk  in  94th  congress,  representative,  and 
allotment  acres 

1.  SebeUus.  7,741,413. 

3.  English,  4,025,411. 

4.  Melcher,  3,252.535. 

5.  High  tower,  2.571,261. 
8.  Foley,  1.620.511. 

10.  Johnson,  1,124,458. 
13.  Thone.  819.302. 
17.  Bergland.  751,083. 


29.  Symms,  343.011. 

31.  Litton.  312.513. 

32.  Flndley,  308,546. 
41.  Fithlan.  212.616. 
56.  Madlgan.  137,946. 

59.  Brown,  125,936. 

60.  Nolan,  121,061. 
76.  Hagedorn,  87,584. 

99.  Harkin,  49.  652. 

100.  Poage.  48,808. 

128.  Jones  (Tenn.) .  29,445. 

136.  Jenrette,  25.230. 

137.  Jones  (N.C.),  25,160. 
151.  Bedell.  21,146. 

163.  Rose,  18,768. 

164.  Vlgorlto,  18,304. 
167.  Bowen,  174J61. 

171.  Breckinridge.  16.647. 
189.  Weaver.  13.042. 
200.  Mathls.  9,924. 
203.  McHugh,  0.522. 
209.  Wampler,  8,167. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
who  were  not  here  during  the  1973  year, 
we  had  a  clause  which  we  tried  to  incor- 
porate into  the  1973  Farm  Act  which  was 
called  the  escalator  clause.  This  amend- 
ment, if  it  passes,  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  if  the  escalator  clause  had  been 
adopted  in  1973,  this  is  where  the  pri(» 
target  levels  and  the  loan  levels  would 
be  for  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  responsible  amendment.  It 
gives  the  farmers  the  same  kind  of  cost 
escalation  that  others  in  our  society  are 
getting  and  I  think  it  is  an  amendment 
which  would  become  law  if  it  is  adopted 
today. 

I  think  what  we  have  done  in  the  com- 
mittee has  been  somewhat  out  of  hand. 
I  do  not  condemn  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  on  this.  But  if  we  read  down 
the  list  of  members  on  this  Committee  on 
Agriculture  we  will  see  that  the  district 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SEBELIUS)  represents  ranks  first  in  the 
Congress  in  the  production  of  wheat,  the 
district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English)  is  third, 
the  district  represented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is 
fourth,  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  is  eighth,  and  the  district  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  is  10th,  and  the  district 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone)  is  13th,  that  rep- 
resented by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Bergland)  is  17th,  that  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  is  29th,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  support 
our  constituents.  That  Is  the  way  It 
works  here.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee gets  more  pro-armed  services  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee  gets  more 
pro-agriculture,  as  is  par  for  most  House 
committees.  It  is  only  my  Committee  on 
the  Interior  that  seems  to  get  more  anti 
the  interests  of  energy  production  that 
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Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Ketchxtm)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  if  we  had 
adopted  this  in  the  legislation  in  1973,  we 
would  not  be  here  today  having  to  do  it? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  agree.  We  would  not 
be  here  today  If  this  had  been  adopted 
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In  1973.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this 
Important  point. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  recognize  this  is  really 
part  of  the  1973  act  except  it  is  acceler- 
ating it  by  1  year.  These  are  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  prices  and  we  really 
can  stay  with  the  legislation  that  most 
of  us  voted  for.  I  would  urge  support  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  would  say  that  Government  is  out  of 
control.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
do  something  responsible  in  this  Cham- 
ber. How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  the 
higher  prices  in  the  bill?  We  will  be  pay- 
ing for  them  with  printing  presses  down- 
town. We  will  have  a  $100  billion  deficit. 
This  legislation  on  the  fioor  today  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  brings  on  the 
$100  billion  budget  deficits.  We  have  a 
President  with  a  25 -year  record  of  being 
conservative  and  he  has  submitted  a 
budget  with  a  $52  billion  deficit.  When  we 
get  through  with  this  Congress  the  defi- 
cit will  be  $100  billion.  We  will  have  to 
pay  for  it  with  hiflated  currency,  which 
will  be  hard  on  the  farmers  and  everyone 
else. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  take  a  look  at 
this  amendment.  It  is  important.  The 
Members  can  vote  for  this  amendment.  It 
will  help  the  farmer  districts  and  it  will 
help  the  consumer  districts.  A  vote  for 
this  amendment  means  we  are  voting 
for  lower  farm  subsidies,  than  are  in 
the  bill  itself.  It  Is  that  simple. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  take  a  look  at 
this  amendment. 

I  have  not  talked  personally  with  the 
President  or  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture about  this,  but  I  think  this 
amendment  would  be  signed  into  law  and 
we  would  have  done  something  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  the 
substantially  increased  cost  and  It  will 
aid  the  farmers.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  prevaU. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  the  committee 
brought  is  a  compromise  between  those 
of  us  who  have  preferred  even  higher 
loan  and  target  prices  and  those  who 
prefeiTed  no  increase  whatsoever. 

The  committee  recommendations  rep- 
resent a  midpoint  between  the  current 
market  prices  and  the  current  law. 

The  world  is  crying  for  grain.  We  to- 
aay  have  a  population  of  4  billion  and 
to  30  years  time  it  will  be  6  blUion  more. 
Our  Government  has  proposed  to  meet 
some  of  this  demand  by  asking  aU  farm- 
ers to  go  all  out  to  produce  every  last 
bit  of  grain  possible. 

We  currently  feed  ourselves  and  500 
muiion  who  are  less  fortunate  in  this 
world.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  growing  in- 
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temational  demand,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  provide  the  grain  growers  some  mini- 
mal protection  against  the  vagaries  of 
worldwide  weather  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  weather  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  price  of  soybeans  will  be  governed 
by  the  economic  and  political  pohcies 
of  places  Uke  Japan.  The  American 
farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  run  the 
risk  of  disaster  and  ruination  due  to 
factors  and  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

So  this  bill  would  provide  minimal 
protection  against  those  kinds  of  haz- 
ards, and  would  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  boom  and  bust  conditions  that  have 
characterized  the  commodity  markets 
in  the  last  few  years,  that  do  not  serve 
the  needs  of  the  consumers  or  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho.  We  ought  to  seek  to  build  a 
sounder  policy. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  his  first  state- 
ment about  those  that  really  want  to 
have  a  compromise  position,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  thinks  his  position  is  a 
compromise,  but  I  consider  my  position 
one  of  compromise.  I  am  so  serious  over 
this  amendment  that  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  legislation  if  it  is  adopted,  and  that 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows  is  a  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  comment  on  that,  this  represents 
rock  bottom  of  the  range  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction data  studied  by  the  committee 
It  is  important  that  these  levels  be  some- 
where near  the  cost  of  production  and 
that  is  what  our  committee  proposes  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  observed  that  in 
1973  the  market  price  system  was  a  good 
one  and  I  went  along  with  it.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  well  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  for  the  target-price 
concept  in  the  1973  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  Inconsistent  with  the 
gentleman's  position  2  years  ago  to  adopt 
the  concept  now  and  increase  the  result 
or  increase  the  cost  of  production. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  de- 
parting from  that  system.  Right  now  we 
are  giving  more  to  wheat  than  to  cotton, 
more  to  wheat  than  we  are  giving  to  cot- 
ton, and  we  are  departing  from  that  sys- 
tem we  had  in  1973.  We  are  not  even 
on  the  cost-of-production  figure. 

Here  is  a  consistent  position  that  makes 
sense.  I  would  like  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  In  my  judgment,  the 
levels  recommended  in  1973  were  sub- 
minimal. Conditions  have  since  grown 
from  bad  to  worse. 
In  1973  we  were  still  concerned  with 


excess  productions,  now  we  are  asking 
for  increased  production  to  meet  the 
exploding  world  demand. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise,  because  actually  the 
substance  of  that  amendment  is  avail- 
able that  I  earlier  introduced  before  we 
realized  the  lack  of  what  it  would  do  as 
far  as  the  present  situation  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  ticker 
tape  that  came  out  this  afternoon. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced that  personal  income  rose  $2.9 
bilUon  in  February. 

However,  it  says  the  big  declines  in 
personal  income  in  February  were  re- 
stricted to  manufacturing  and  commodi- 
ty-producing industries  and  farmers. 

It  said  further: 

Farm  Income  feU  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
month.  It  was  estimated  at  $32.9  blUion  In 
February,  down  $2.9  biUion  from  January. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that 
my  farmers  are  scared.  They  are  scared 
of  what  might  happen.  The  Govern- 
ment asked  them  to  grow  to  their  limit. 
They  did  not  put  on  any  restrictions,  and 
my  farmers  have  done  that.  Now  that  we 
perhaps  are  going  to  have  a  bumper 
crop  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not  in- 
dicate that  it  is  above  these  target  prices, 
but  with  that  hanging  over  their  heads, 
they  need  this  assurance.  If  it  does  not, 
then  it  will  not  cost  anybody  anything, 
but  I  strongly  urge  that  we  stick  to  the 
figure  we  had  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  equity,  that  we 
read  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  In  reading  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  we  hear 
that  his  language  says : 

.  .  .  Just  to  reflect  any  change  during  the 
calendar  year  1974  in  the  Index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  in- 
terest, taxes  and  wage  rates; 

Now,  the  colloquy  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  past  few  moments  states  that,  if  these 
target  prices  were  fair  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  them  in  July.  1973,  and  we 
adjusted  them,  then  they  should  be  fair 
today.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  In 
that  argument  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  biggest  boost  in  fuel  cost;  the  big- 
gest boost  in  machinery  cost;  the  biggest 
boost  in  fertilizer  cost  came  in  those  7 
months  of  1973  after  the  Congress  passed 
the  bill,  and  which  are  not  included  in 
this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  before  they  vote 
on  the  amendment  that  this  then,  in 
fact,  does  not  adjust  for  the  increases  in 
cost  of  production  that  have  occurred 
to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  since  Con- 
gress passed  the  original  act  18  months 
ago. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  disthiguished  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  whose  expertise  in  this  area  has 
been  proven  again.  He  is  exactly  right  in 
his  analysis  of  this  legislation,  and  I  join 
with  him  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  and  others  who  are  urging  that 
this  amendment  be  rejected. 

It  does  not  provide  what  would  be  an 
escalation  for  the  1973  levels.  In  fact, 
those  levels,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Bergland)  indicated  here, 
that  those  were  very  much  inadequate 
in  retrospect.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemon  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  when  I  introduced  the  bill  in 
1973,  and  I  thought  it  included  the  es- 
calator, but  it  did  not. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  that  I  am  not  sure 
the  matter  included  the  6  or  7  months  of 

1973,  but  v.-as  enacted  into  law  in  Janu- 
ary 1974.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had 
approximately  a  20  percent  increase  in 
escalator  prices  here,  so  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  what  farmers  are 
now  getting.  I  think  it  is  realistic  and 
should  become  law. 

I  also  think  it  will  keep  the  market 
price,  and  the  ceiling  price  from  coming 
together — these  are  supposed  to  be  floor 
level  prices;  we  have  never  had  them 
come  together.  My  objection  is  that  once 
they  get  together  we  are  going  to  have 
a  floor  and  it  will  become  a  ceiling  in- 
stead of  a  floor. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  My 
colleague  is  accurate  when  he  points  out 
that  under  his  amendment  they  will  get 
mere  than  they  get  under  the  present 
law.  My  point  is  the  fact  that  they  will 
not,  in  fact,  get  the  full  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  from  the  time  the  act 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1973,  at  which 
time  during  debate  I  questioned  not  hav- 
ing escalator  clauses  because  we  could 
see  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  the  cost  of  fertilizer.  By 
eliminating  this  6  months  from  his 
amendment,  he  throws  the  escalator 
concept  all  out  of  whack. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks my  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
has  made  that  this  amendment  would 
have  merit  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  petroleum  and  other  energj'  projects 
not  to  mention  machinery.  That  same 
increase  has  occurred  everyplace.  It  was 
not  just  agriculture  which  experienced 
that  tremendous  increase.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  has  said,  that  1973  Act 
did  not   go  into  effect   until   January 

1974,  so  that  other  industries  would  then 
be  put  in  a  disadvantaged  position  if 


we  did  not  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

My  contention  is  that  the  American 
farmer  is  willing  to  pay  his  share. 

We  have  heard  aU  kinds  of  arguments 
here  today,  that  we  subsidize  things  like 
the  Perm-Central  Railroad  and  many 
others.  The  point  is,  we  are  getting  a 
raise  from  $2.05  to  $2.51.  That  is  better 
than  a  40  cents  a  bushel  increase.  That 
is  a  20-percent  increase,  and  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  and  support  for  the 
farmer.  I  think  it  is  just  not  quite  fair 
to  play  this  down  as  though  that  is  con- 
servative, just  because  it  is  an  increase. 
I  am  compromising  my  position  to  even 
support  this  legislation;  because  I  voted 
against  it  in  the  1973  Act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  I  was  trying  to  do  was 
to  point  out  that  if  you  take  the  figure 
at  the  time  we  passed  it  in  July  1973, 
and  ask  for  the  production  cost  inputs 
from  that  time,  you  do  not  come  up  with 
a  figure  that  is  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

If  this  Government  is  demanding  ad- 
ditional production,  I  should  say  that  the 
Government  ought  to  be  willing  to  put 
its  money  where  its  mouth  is  and  update 
the  formula.  If  the  Nation  wants  this 
extra  production,  the  formers  have  to  be 
paid  for  it.  They  are  not  going  to  get  it 
if  they  are  not  willing  to  stand  up  for 
what  i.«  rieht. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  he  knov.s  what  the  pressures 
are  on  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Everybody  is  in  wanting  more 
money,  and  there  is  only  so  much  real 
money  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
country  to  go  around.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  create  a  fiat  currency,  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  by  passing  arbitrary 
rules  and  regulations.  In  the  long  run  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anybody  any  good. 
We  have  got  to  get  the  Goverrunent  and 
overspending  under  control.  It  is  In- 
cumbent upon  this  body,  the  Congress, 
to  get  the  Government  and  spending  im- 
der  control,  and  this  amendment  is  a 
step  in  that  direction,  which  will  help 
to  control  the  constantly  running  up  of 
this  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  my  colleague  from  Idaho  is 
also  trying  to  reduce  the  impact  on  the 
consumer  who  must  ultimately  pay  for 
the  cost  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  market- 
place. That  is  who  pays  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
equally  concerned,  however,  about  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  farmers  in 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
my  colleague  yield  on  this  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
v;ondering  from  which  source  farmers 
derive  their  income.  There  are  objections 
to  deriving  income  from  the  market- 
place, on  the  grounds  that  it  is  infla- 
tionary. There  are  objections  to  deriving 
any  income  upon  the  grounds  it  is  a 
bm'den  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Since  the  gentle- 
man asked  the  general  question,  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  this:  The 
basic  consumers  of  this  Nation  do  not 
expect  to  run  up  the  kind  of  deficits  we 
are  running  up  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  way  this  bill  is  dra^vn,  we  will  not 
be  providing  equity  unless  we  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  He  is  trying  to 
provide  that  equity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wps  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  105,  noes  306, 
not  voting  21,  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  671 

AYES— 105 

Anderson,  ni. 

Erlenborn 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Archer 

Fascell 

Moorhead, 

Armstrong 

Fen  wick 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Flndley 

Myers,  Pa. 

Bafalis 

Fish 

Nichols 

Bauman 

Fc  rsythe 

O'Brien 

Bell 

Frenzel 

Peyser 

Bennett 

Frey 

Prltchard 

Brown.  Mich. 

Oilman 

Railsback 

Brown.  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Regula 

Buchanan 

Goodling 

Rlnaldo 

Burgener 

Gradlson 

Robinson 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gude 

Rogers 

Butler 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Byron 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Sarasin 

Clancy 

Keckler,  Mass. 

Satterfieid 

Clausen, 

Hinshaw 

Schneebell 

EtonH. 

Holt 

Schulze 

Clawson.  Del 

Horton 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Hyde 

Steel  man 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conlan 

Jarman 

Strattou 

Come 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stuckey 

Coughlin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Symms 

Crane 

Kasten 

Talcott 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kelly 

Treen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kemp 

Walsh 

W..  Jr. 

Ketchum 

Wampler 

Delaney 

Lagomarsino 

Whalen 

Derwinskl 

McClory 

Whltehurst 

Devlne 

McDonald 

Wiggins 

Downing 

McKlnney 

Wilson,  Bob 

Drlnan 

Madlgan 

Wylle 

du  Pont 

Martin 

Emery 

Michel 
NOES— 306 

Young,  Fla. 

Abdnor 

Bedell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Abzug 

Bergland 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Adams 

Bevill 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Addabbo 

Biasgl 

Burton,  John 

Alexander 

Blester 

Burton.  PhUlip 

Ambro 

Bingham 

Carney 

Anderson, 

Blanchard 

Carr 

Calif. 

Blouln 

Carter 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Boggs 

Casey 

Andrews, 

Boland 

Cederberg 

N.  Dak. 

Boiling 

Chappell 

Annunzlo 

Bonker 

Chisholm 

Ashley 

Bowen 

Clay 

Aspln 

Brademas 

Cochran 

AuColn 

Breaux 

Collins.  111. 

Badlllo 

Breckinridge 

Collins.  Tex. 

Baldus 

Brinkley 

Cnnyers 

Barrett 

Brodhead 

Corman 

Baucus 

Brooks 

Cornell 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cotter 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Burke,  Calif. 
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Daniels. 

Kindness 

Rees 

Dominick  V. 

Koch 

Reuss 

Danielson 

Krebs 

Rhodes 

Davis 

Krueger 

Richmond 

de  la  Garza 

LaFalce 

Riegle 

Dellums 

Landrum 

Risenhoovcr 

Dent 

Latta 

Roberts 

Derrick 

Leggett 

Roe 

Dickinson 

Lehman 

Roncalio 

Dingell 

Lent 

Rooney 

Djdd 

Levltas 

Rose 

Downey 

Litton 

Rosenthal 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Lloyd.  Calif. 

Rostenkowskl 

Early 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Roush 

Eckhardt 

Long,  La. 

Roybal 

Edgar 

Long.  Md. 

Runnels 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lott 

Ruppe 

Edwards,  Calif 

Lujan 

Russo 

Eilberg 

McCloskey 

Ryan 

English 

McColUster 

St  Germain 

Esch 

McCormack 

Santmi 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Sarbanes 

Evans,  Ind. 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Evins.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Schroeder 

Fisher 

McHugh 

Sebelius 

Fithian 

McKay 

Seiberling 

Flood 

Macdonald 

Sharp 

Florio 

Madden 

Shipley 

Flowers 

Magulre 

Shrlver 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Simon 

Foley 

Mann 

Sisk 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mathis 

Slack 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fountain 

MazzoU 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Solarz 

Fuqua 

Mclcher 

Spellman 

Gaydos 

Metcalfe 

Spence 

Giaimo 

Meyner 

Staggers 

Gibbons 

Mezvlnsky 

Stanton, 

Ginn 

Mikva 

J.  William 

Gon2alez 

Mil  ford 

Stanton, 

Grassley 

Miller.  Calif. 

James  V. 

Green 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Giiyer 

Mineta 

Stephens 

Hagedom 

Minlsh 

Stokes 

Haley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Studds 

HaU 

Mcakley 

Sullivan 

Hamilton 

Moffett 

Symington 

Hammer- 

MoUohan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

schmidt 

Montgomery 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Hanley 

Moore 

Teague 

Hannaford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Thompson 

Hansen 

Morgan 

Thone 

Harkin 

Moss 

Thornton 

Harrington 

Mottl 

Traxler 

Harris 

Murphy,  m. 

Tsongas 

Harsha 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Haves,  Ind. 

Murtha 

Van  Deerlln 

Hefner 

Myers.  Ind. 

Vander  Jagt 

Heinz 

Natcher 

Vander  Veen 

Helstoskl 

Neal 

Vanik 

Henderison 

Nedzl 

V'igorlto 

Hicks 

Nix 

Waggonner 

HI  ch  tower 

Nolan 

Weaver 

Hillls 

Nowak 

White 

Holland 

Oberstar 

Whltten 

Holtzman 

Obey 

Wilson, 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Charles  H., 

Howe 

Ottinger 

Calif. 

Hubbard 

Passman 

Wilson, 

Hughes 

Patman 

Charles,  Tex 

Hungate 

Patten 

Winn 

Ichord 

Patterson.  Calif  Wirth 

Jeffords 

Pattison.  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Jenrette 

Pepper 

Wright 

Johnson,  Calif 

Perkins 

Wydler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Pickle 

Yates 

Jones,  N.C. 

Pike 

Yatron 

Jones,  Okla. 

Poage 

Young,  Oa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pressler 

Young.  Tex. 

Jordan 

Preyer 

Zablocki 

Karth 

Price 

Zeferettl 

Kastenmeler 

Qule 

Kazen 

Qulllen 

Keys 

Randall 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Broomfield 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rodino 

Brovhill 

Hebert 

Slkes 

Dis5s 

Mills 

Skubitz 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mink 

Stark 

Eshleman 

Mosher 

Steed 

Fulton 

O'NeUl 

Udall 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Waxman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target 
prices,  loan,  and  purchase  levels  on  the 
1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
and  soybeans,  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  85  percent  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  H.R.  4296,  the  bill 
under  consideration,  with  respect  to 
today's   proceedings. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4592.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Young  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
MclNTYRE  was  appointed  a  conferee  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
133)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  to 
lower  interest  rates,"  in  vice  of  Mr. 
Sparkman,  resigned. 


TO 


CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  IreuSS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133) 
to  lower  interest  rates: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  9i-91) 
The  committee  of  coriference  oti  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  o",  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  ^H.  Con.  Res.  133)  to  lower  interest 
ritss.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee— 

{ 1 )  pursue  policies  in  the  first  half  of  1975 
so  as  to  encourage  lower  long  term  interest 
rates  and  expansion  In  the  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  appropriate  to  facilitating 
prompt  economic  recovery:  and 

(2)  maintain  long  run  growth  of  the  mon- 
etary and  credit  aggregates  commensurate 
with  the  economy's  long  run  potential  to  in- 
crease production,  so  as  to  promote  effec- 
tively the  goals  of  maximum  employment, 
stable  prices,  and  moderate  long  term  in- 
terest rates. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  and  taking  Into 
account  the  international  flows  of  funds  and 
conditions  in  the  International  money  and 
credit  markets,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall 
consult  with  Congress  at  semiannual  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
the  Board  of  Governors'  and  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee's  objectives  and 
plans  with  respect  to  the  ranges  of  growth 
or  diminution  of  monetary  and  credit  ag- 
gregates In  the  upcoming  twelve  months. 
Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  Interpret- 
ed to  require  that  such  ranges  of  growth  or 
diminution  be  achieved  If  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee determine  that  they  cannot  or  should 
not  be  achieved  because  of  changing  condi- 
tions. The  Board  of  Governors  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  the  reasons  for  any  such  de- 
termination during  the  next  hearings  held 
pursuant  to  this  resolution. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
preamble  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  es  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"Whereas  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  shall  have 
the  money  power,  namelv  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value   thereof: 

"Whereas  Congress  established  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  a?  its  agent,  and  deleeated  to 
Its  agent  the  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
managing  the  money  supply: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  economy  Is 
now  suffering  from  excessively  high  unem- 
plojmient  and  a  decline  In  production  and 
the  gross  national  product,  together  with 
inflation;    and 

"Whereas  the  economy's  performance  In 
part  Is  affected  by  changes  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates: Now,  therefore,  be  It" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsaeree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  resolution,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Henry  S.  Reuss. 

Wright  Patm^n, 

Harolu  Ford. 
'Mark  W.  Hannaford, 

Stephen  L.  Neal, 

James  J.  Blanchard. 

WiT.t.iuM  A.  Barrett. 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 

John  B.  Covlan. 

G'^ORC  Hansen. 

Willis   D.   Gradison,   Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

William  Proxmire, 

Thomas  McInttre, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

John  Tower, 

Jesse  Helms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  House  Resolution  called  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  "conduct  monetary  policy 
In  the  first  half  of  1975  so  as  to  lower  long 
term  Interest  rates."  The  Senate  Resolution 
called  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  to  "pursue 
policies  in  the  first  half  of  1975  so  as  to  en- 
courage expansion  In  the  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates." 

The  conferees  agree  to  incorporate  the 
House  language  regarding  lower  long  term 
interest  rates  Into  paragr^h  (1)  of  the  Sen- 
ate Resolution,  thereby  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to,  "pursue  policies  In  the  first 
half  of  1975  so  as  to  encourage  lower  long- 
term  Interest  rates  and  expansion  in  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates  appropriate 
to  facilitating  prompt  economic  recovery." 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  language  of 
the  House  report  that  the  choice  of  policies 
pursued  to  encourage  lower  long  term  rates 
"Is  an  administrative  matter  more  properly 
left  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Conamlttee."  Policies  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve might  take  to  encourage  a  reduction 
In  long  term  Interest  rates  Include  a  policy 
of  expanding  the  monetary  and  credit  aggre- 
gates and  a  policy  of  increasing  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Accoimt's  holdings  of  long  term 
U.S.  securities  and  of  the  debt  Instruments 
of  Federal  agencies— such  as  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  Any  such  policy  of  purchasing  long 
term  rather  than  short  term  securities  should 
be  tempered  by  the  need  to  Insure  that 
financial  Intermediaries  do  not  suffer  an- 
other round  of  dlslntermedlatlon  due  to  a 
substantial  Increase  In  short  term  Interest 
rates. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  extent  to 
which  long  term  interest  rates  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  In  the  near  future  will 
depend  upon  both  Federal  Reserve  policies 
and  external  factors  beyond  the  Federal 
Reserve's  control. 

The  Senate  Resolution  also  sets  forth  a 
long-term  guideline  for  the  conduct  of  mon- 
etary policy.  The  House  Resolution  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  language  contained  in  paragraph 
(2)  setting  forth  the  long-term  guideline. 

The  House  Resolution  called  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  report  every  three  months  on 
its  progress  towards  lowering  long  term  in- 
terest rates  by  actions  taken  In  the  first  half 
of  1975.  The  Senate  Resolution  called  for 
semi-annual  hearings  before  the  Committees 
on  Banking  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
about  "objectives  and  plans  with  respect  to 
ranges  of  growth  or  diminution  of  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  in  the  upcoming 
twelve  months."  '^ 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage which  embraces  the  House  procedure. 
It  is  anticipated  that  hearings  will  be  held 
soon  after  April  1.  1975.  and  after  July  1, 
1975  to  inform  the  above  Committees  and 
the  Congress  on  the  policies  pursued  during 
the  first  half  of  1975  and  to  consult  about 
objectives  and  plans  with  respect  to  ranges 
or  growth  or  diminution  of  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  in  the  upcoming  twelve 
months.  Hearings  are  expected  to  be  held 
thereaft  ^°"*^  *"**  Senate  semi-annually 
The  Senate  Resolution  contains  a  final 
sentence  to  assure  the  Federal  Reserve  flex- 
ibility In  adapting  to  changing  conditions. 
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The  conferees  agreed  on  the  need  for  such 
provision  and  agreed  further  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing sentence. 

"The  Board  of  Governors  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  reasons  for  any  such  deter- 
mination during  the  next  hearings  held  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution." 

Nothing  in  this  language  would,  of  course, 
preclude  the  Board  from  reporting  to  the 
Congress  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  edit  the 
Preamble  In  the  Senate  Resolution  by 

( 1 )  striking  the  paragraph  referring  to  an- 
ticipated budget  deficits  and  their  possible 
effects  on  higher  interest  rates  in  the  ab- 
sence of  reasonable  growth  in  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates,  and 

(2)  modifying  the  paragraph  referring  to 
the  effect  which  monetary  and  credit  ag- 
gregates have  on  the  economy's  performance 
by  deleting  the  words  "Congress  had  received 
expert  evidence  that"  and  inserting  "In  part" 
after  the  word  "performance". 

Henrt  S.  Rettss, 
Wright  Patmak, 
Harold  Ford, 
Mark  W.  Hannafoed, 
Stephen  L.  Neal, 
James  J.  Blanchard, 
William  A.  Barrett. 
Albert  W.  Johnson, 
John  B.  Conlan, 
George  Hansen, 
Willis  D.   Gradison,   Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
William  Proxmire, 
Thomas  McInttre, 
Harrison  a.  Williams, 
John  Tower, 
Jesse  Helms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OP 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  4592,  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE,  AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS,  1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  withhold  his  request  until 
tomorrow  to  give  some  of  us  a  better 
opportunity  to  study  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  n  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  schedule  calls  for  them  to  recess 
on  March  21,  and  we  want  to  get  away 
approximately  on  March  26.  Unless  we 
get  unanimous  consent  to  take  this  to 
conference,  I  am  awfully  afraid  there 
will  not  be  time  left  to  have  a  confer- 
ence and  get  the  bill  back  to  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  can  cer- 
tainly make  his  request  in  the  House 
tomorrow;  can  he  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  in  controversy  in  maintaining 
the  House  position  and  we  need  all  the 
time  available. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  I  understand  cor- 


rectly, the  Senate  has  added  over  half  a 
million  dollars  to  the  House-passed 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  my  understanding 
they  have  added  very  substantially  to 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  May  I  suggest  again 
that  the  gentleman  withhold  his  request 
imtil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  permit  us  to  go  to  con- 
ference because,  as  I  say,  this  may  be  a 
very  difficult  conference  for  the  House 
conferees.  We  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing  in  our  power  to  hold  the  House 
position.  We  are  not  going  to  be  capitu- 
lating very  easily  to  any  additional  fund- 
ing the  other  body  may  have  added. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Sneaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  why  it  would  make  such 
a  huge  difference  if  we  go  to  conference 
right  now  or  whether  this  request  is 
made  the  first  thing  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  I  thought  I  had  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  indicated  they  would 
take  a  recess  on  the  21st  of  this  month 
for  Easter  and  we  are  scheduled  to  take 
ours  on  the  26th,  and  it  will  take  many 
long  hours  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
bill  and  we  are  short  of  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  go  to  conference 
tonight? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  not  going  to 
conference  imtil  we  set  up  an  agreement 
with  the  other  body  as  to  when  they 
will  agree  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  the  gentleman 
made  this  same  unanimous  consent  Sist 
thing  tomorrow,  then  he  could  go  to  con- 
ference tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  we  could  get  unan- 
imous consent  now,  in  all  probability  we 
could  go  to  conference  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  cannot  assure  the  gentleman  we 
will  be  going  to  conference  tomorrow 
morning,  but  we  could. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gm- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  One  of  our  problems  Is 
that  the  continuing  resolution  expires  on 
March  25.  If  we  can  appoint  the  con- 
ferees and  go  to  conference  tomorrow  we 
can  try  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  body  and  clear  the  bill  before  the 
continuing  resolution  expires. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  was  a  very 
close  vote  in  the  House  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  since  the  Senate  has 
added  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
to  the  bill  and,  of  course,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment  that  the  law 
expires  on  the  25th,  does  that  really 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  difference 
between  going  to  conference  tomorrow, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
says  cannot  occur  until  tomorrow  any- 
way. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  great  necessity  for  agreeing  to 
this  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  if  we  delay  going 
to  conference  it  may  necessitate  a 
Saturday  session  if  we  are  to  have  a 
bill  before  the  Easter  recess. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
cannot  really  comprehend,  if  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  convene  a  conference  un- 
til tomorrow,  why  then  can  we  not  have 
the  unanimous-consent  request  made 
tomorrow.  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman I  will  not  object  to  such  a  vinani- 
mous-consent  request  tomorrow,  if  that 
in  his  concern.  A  great  many  of  the 
Members  have  left  for  the  day.  They  were 
pretty  much  assured  the  committee  was 
going  to  rise  on  the  agriculture  bill  and 
evidently  quite  a  few  of  the  Members 
had  committed  themselves  to  other 
things.  I  do  not  quite  understand  yet 
why  it  makes  such  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  will 
accommodate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  then  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request  and  I 
will  make  it  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thhik 
we  would  be  saving  money  if  we  could 
go  ahead  and  work  on  it  right  now  be- 
cause the  House -passed  bill  is  much  less 
than  the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  believe 
me.  the  conferees  will  be  standing  by  the 
House-passed  position. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  no  doubt  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
will  make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  a 
great  many  add-on's  to  this  bUl  as  it  has 
come  from  the  Senate,  and  also  tiie  fact 
that  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
think  we  should  not  increase. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further?  Inasmuch 
as  I  asked  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  appoint  conferees,  I  said  that 
to  accommodate  the  gentleman.  I  was 
going  to  wait  and  make  the  same  re- 
quest tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment,  but  I  did  prom- 
ise to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Mahon)  and  I  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  potat 
is  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  sup- 
posed to  have  an  Easter  recess,  and  the 
recess  of  the  other  body  is  before  this 
body  plus  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires on  March  25  so  we  are  going  to 
have  to  come  to  an  agreement  rather 
rapidly.  We  have  to  settle  this  issue  be- 
fore we  go  on  the  Easter  recess,  because 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  on  an  Easter  re- 
cess wtihout  passtag  the  bill  or  having 
a  new  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  does 


that  mean  all  the  conferees  from  the 
other  body  are  going  to  disappear  to- 
morrow and,  therefore,  it  means  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  bring  the  conference 
to  a  conclusion  on  Friday?  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  we  can  meet  in  the 
morning  and  begin  the  conference  it 
would  be  much  better  than  having  to 
wait  until  noon. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  know- 
ing the  parUamentary  capablhty  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  able  to  establish  contact  with 
the  potential  conferees,  and  they  have 
probably  been  named  anyway. 

I  am  sure  discussions  can  start  before 
the  unanimous  consent  is  requested  to- 
morrow after  the  House  goes  Into  session 
at  noon. 

I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
to  withdraw  his  request. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  will  yield  again  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  make  this  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  observation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  House  passed  a 
bill.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference to  dispose  of  this  foreign  aid  bill. 
We  have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  the  3-day  rule.  We  have  to  get 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  report  by 
midnight  tomorrow.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  long  difficult  conference.  The 
House  conferees  are  not  going  over  there 
with  the  intention  of  capitulating  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  if  we  are  given 
the  chance  to  move  rapidly,  it  may  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  House  and  all 
of  us  to  name  the  conferees  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  that 
no  matter  what  happens  that  the  con- 
ference is  not  going  to  go  beyond  Friday. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  cannot  if  the  Senate 
is  going  to  go  on  recess. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
Therefore,  I  take  it  there  is  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  to  put  the 
unanimous  consent  over  to  tomorrow  on 
the  basis  that  the  conference  will  not  go 
beyond  Friday  anyway. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  objection  to  having  the 
conferees  appointed  tonight? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thhik 
I  have  made  the  point. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  both  made 
points.  Let  us  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  obtained  the 
agreement  I  would  like  to  have  that  this 
be  brought  up  for  unanimous  consent 
tomorrow  on  the  basis  that  many  Mem- 
bers have  gone  home  or  left  the  Chamber. 
This  Is  an  important  bill.  There  was  a 
very  close  vote,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
in  the  House.  The  Senate  has  added  on 
a  substantial  amount. 

The  gentleman  has  guaranteed  to  us 
tonight  that  he  and  the  other  conferees 
In  the  House  will  stand  very  firm  in  pre- 
venting that  add-on.  I  appreciate  the 


gentleman  taking  a  firm  position  for  the 
House,  but  I  also  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  put  this  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  This  is,  after  all,  a  con- 
ference position.  This  is  the  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  we  will 
accommodate  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  going  to 
withdraw  his  unanimous -consent  request 
until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  was  a  lot  of 
talking.  The  gentleman  from  California 
reserved  the  right  to  object  after  the 
Chair  thought  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  withdrew  the  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  withdrawing  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  alternative,  if  the  gentleman  insists 
on  his  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  withdraws  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  . 


A    PLAN    TO    DIVIDE    TEXAS    INTO 
FIVE  STATES 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  Texas  are  concerned  about 
the  need  for  a  greater  voice  from  the 
Southwest  to  be  heard  in  this  country. 
Two  of  our  State  leaders  have  taken  ac- 
tion on  the  contemplated  plan  that 
Texas  divide  itself  into  five  States.  The 
action  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Texas  State  Legislature  by  State  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Agnich  of  Dallas  and 
State  Senator  Bob  Gammage  of  Hous- 
ton. They  have  introduced  legislation 
providing  that  Texas  have  a  referendum 
by  the  voters  in  1976. 

So  that  my  colleagues  would  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  constitutional  authority, 
I  am  including  in  the  Record  the  action 
of  the  28th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  March  1,  1845.  Congress  approved 
Joint  Resolution  No.  8  for  annexing 
Texas  Into  the  United  States.  You  will 
also  note  the  stipulation  that  Texas  had 
to  keep  its  debts,  which  we  paid  off,  and 
also  maintain  its  State  lands. 

Here  is  the  resolution  as  passed  by 
Congress  on  March  1,  1845: 

No.  8.  Joint  RESOLxmoN  for  Annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  Congress  doth 
consent  that  the  territory  properly  Included 
within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new 
State,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with 
a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic,  by 
deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government.  In  order 
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that  the  same  may  be  admitted  ae  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union. 

2.   And    be   it  further  resolved,  That  the 
foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is  given  upon 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing gi;arantee£,  to  wit:  First,  Said  State 
to  b.?  formed,  subject  to  the  adjustme.it  by 
this  government  of  all  questions  of  boundary 
that  may  arise  with  other  governments:  and 
the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper  evi- 
dence of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  said 
Republic  of  Texas,  shall   be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Slatss.  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  for  its  final   action,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thous- 
and   eight    hundred   and   forty-six.    Second. 
Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the  Union, 
after  ceding  to  the  United  States,  all  public 
edifices,    fortifications,    barracks,   ports   ard 
harbors,  r.avy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  maga- 
zines, arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  prop- 
erty and  means  pertaining  to  the  public  de- 
fence belonging  to  said  Republic  of  Texas. 
shall  retain  all  the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes, 
and  dues  of  every  kind,  which  may  belong 
to  or  be  due  and  owing  said  republ'c;   and 
shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant  and  unaopro- 
priated  lands  lying  within  its  limits,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  lia- 
bilities of  said  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said 
debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said 
State  may  direct:   but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts    and    liabilities    to    become    a    charge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  Statec. 
Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not 
exceeding  four  In  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  popula- 
tion, may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said 
State,  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof, 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under 
the  provisions  of  the   federal   constitution. 
And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty- 
six   degrees  thirty   minutes  north   latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri   compro- 
mise line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each 
State  asking  admission  may  desire.  And  in 
such  State  cr  States  as  shall  be  formed  out 
of  said  territory  north  of  said  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  slavery,  or  involuntarv  servi- 
tude, (except  for  crime,)  shall  be  prohibited. 
3,  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  in  his 
Judgment  and  discretion  deem  It  most  ad- 
visable. Instead  of  proceeding  to  submit  the 
foregoing  resolution  to  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
as  an  overture  on   the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that 
Republic:  then. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  a  State,  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  present  Republic  of  Texas,  with 
suitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and  with  two 
representatives  In  Congress,  until  the  next 
apportionment  of  representation,  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing 
States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texan  territory  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Texas  and  the  United  States:  And 
that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be.  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  missions  a:.d  neco- 
tiations,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  cf  said 
admission  and  cession,  either  by  treatv  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  as 
the  President  may  direct. 
Approved.  March   1.   1845. 


March  19,  1975 


AWARD  PRESENTED  FOR  BRAVERY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  Clausen) 
is  rsccgrJred  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DON  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  recent  presentation  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol's  Certificate  of  Commen- 
dation to  a  man  of  extraordinary  bra- 
very, Mr.  Martin  Pickle  of  Crescent  City, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Pickle  risked  his  life  in  January 
of  this  year  to  pull  Kathryn  Hawley  from 
the  flooding  Smith  River  where  she  was 
trapped  in  her  car. 

Mr.  Pickle  showed  no  hesitation  in  ris- 
ing to  the  challenge  he  faced  and  he  has 
been  .justly  honored  by  all  who  have 
heard  the  story  of  his  actions. 

His  exploits  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  understand  the  necessity  that 
everyone  be  willing  to  make  an  extra 
effort  on  behalf  of  another  human  being. 
I  am  inserting  an  article  from  the  Del 
Norte  Triplicate  which  tells  Mr,  Pickle's 
story  in  detail,  and  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  join  me  in  saluting 
Martin  Pickle  for  his  heroism  in  the  face 
of  danger: 

For  River  Rescue:  Martin  Pickle  Receives 
CHP  Bravery  Award 
•'You  will  always  be  a  hero  to  me,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  your  act  of  bravery  in 
rescuing  me  from  the  Smith  River,  which 
permits  me  to  be  here  today  to  personally 
thank  you." 

With  these  words  and  with  tears  welling 
up  in  her  eyes,  Kathryn  Ann  Hawley  of  Eu- 
gene, Oregon  faced  the  man  who  made  it 
possible  fcr  her  to  be  rescued  from  the  raging 
Smith  River  when  her  car  plunged  off  U.S. 
199  In  the  Smith  River  Canyon  on  Jan.  7, 
1975. 

On  Feb,  24,  Miss  Hawley,  In  company  with 
her  father.  Dr.  Robert  Hawley,  a  retired  vet- 
erinarian from  Portland,  Ore.,  came  to 
Crescent  City  upon  Invitation  from  Lt.  Gor- 
don A.  Bechtold,  Crescent  City  commander 
of  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  She  was 
to  become  part  of  the  brief  ceremonies  In 
which  her  rescuer.  Martin  Pickle  of  Crescent 
City,  received  the  CHP's  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation for  Community  Service. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Miss  Hawley 
had  faced  her  rescuer  since  she  was  pulled 
from  the  raging  Smith  River  on  that  near- 
fatal  day  in  January. 

Likewi>:e,  it  was  almost  near  as  touching 
to  Pickle,  as  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  the  woman  since  the  day  he  had  gone 
into  the  river  twice  to  effect  her  rescue. 

Pickle  had  no  idea  he  was  to  be  honored 
at  the  local  CHP  office,  and  did  not  know 
that  Miss  Hawley  was  even  in  Crescent  City. 
His  wife  Linda  had  been  told  of  the  upcom- 
ing presentation  and  had  managed  to  get  her 
husband  to  appear  at  the  CHP  office  to  re- 
ceive his  commendation,  without  his  knov.'l- 
edge. 

In  making  the  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  CHP.  Lt.  Bechtold  told  those  attending. 
In  his  words,  "We  are  here  to  honor  Martin 
Pickle  for  his  courageous  and  succe.s?ful  ef- 
forts In  ejecting  the  rescue  of  Miss  Hawley. 
He  had  to  make  two  attempts  in  getting  to 
the  partially  submerged  vehicle.  He  nearly 
drowned  in  his  Prst  attempt  as  he  was 
battered  by  the  chilling  waters  and  had  to 
be  pulled  back  to  shore  where  he  tried  a 
second  time  to  reach  the  vehicle,  this  time 
being  successful." 

Just  seconds  after  Miss  Hawley  was  pulled 
to  shore  by  willing  hands,  her  vehicle  washed 
off  Its  precarious  perch  on  top  of  a  large 
boulder  and  floated  down  stream.  It  was  later 
recovered  several  hundred  yards  down  stream 
and  had  been  battered  into  a  "ball  of  metal" 
as  It  bounced  along  the  rock  strewn  river 
bed. 

Lt.  Bechtold  added,  "In  all  probability, 
had    not   Mr.    Pickle    taken    the   Immediate 


action  that  he  did.  Miss  Hawley  would  no 
doubt  have  been  drowned  In  the  water  and 
would  not  be  here  today." 

The  accident  was  reported  about  1 :50  p  m 
Jan.  7,  after  two  CalTrans  employees,  Sup^ 
erlntendent  Lincoln  Martin  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  Jim  Bongetta,  "almost  mirac- 
ulously" spotted  something  In  the  water  that 
resembled  a  car.  Stopping  to  investigate 
they  spotted  the  small  foreign  vehicle  and 
could  see  a  person  inside. 

The  two  radioed  their  office  In  Crescent 
City  advising  of  the  accident.  Meanwhile 
other  motorists  driving  along  the  crooked 
Smith  River  Canyon  road  saw  the  group 
of  people  and  stopped  to  see  if  they  could  be 
of  assistance. 

Two  of  these  were  Martin  Pickle  and 
his  brother  Orlen.  who  were  driving  back 
to  Crescent  City  from  their  Job  near  O'Brien 
Oregon,  Both  men  are  loggers  for  West  Log 
Company  of  Smith  River,  and  had  quit  work 
early  because  of  the  steady  rains  that  had 
been  falling  for  several  days. 

With  a  rope  provided  by  the  CalTrans 
men.  and  Miss  Hawley  sitting  helplessly  in 
her  vehicle  which  by  this  time  was  submereed 
in  water  above  the  arm  rests  in  her  car.  sev- 
eral casts  were  made  before  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  rope  weighted  with 
u  binder  hook  to  become  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  car. 

Taking  off  his  shoes.  Martin  pluneed  Into 
the  rapldly-rlsing  "white  water"  aiid  made 
his  way  to  the  partially  submerged  car.  How- 
ever, before  he  could  get  to  the  car.  he  waa 
pulled  under  the  swirling  waters  and  had  to 
be  pulled  back  to  shore.  Other  willing  hands 
tied  the  rope  to  a  vehicle  and  Pickle  again 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  her.  This  time  he 
was  successful,  and  as  Miss  Hawley  saw  him 
approaching  hand  over  hand  she  wound  down 
her  window  so  that  Pickle  could  wrap  his 
arm  around  the  door  post.  After  several  at- 
tempts, he  managed  to  catch  a  rope  that  was 
tossed  from  shore  and  helped  Miss  Hawley 
tie  It  around  her  body.  After  ascertaining 
that  It  was  tied  securely.  Pickle  was  pulled 
back  to  shore  by  men  on  the  bank,  with  Miss 
Hawley  right  behind  him  as  she,  too.  was 
pulled  to  safety  by  use  of  the  second  rope. 

Just  as  she  reached  shore,  the  river,  which 
had  risen  about  six  Inches  In  the  last  half 
hour,  washed  her  vehicle  from  the  rock  and 
It  disappeared  down-river. 

In  effecting  the  rescue.  Pickle  cut  his  foot 
and  later  had  to  have  fifteen  stitches  taken 
to  close  the  cut. 

Miss  Hawley  told  those  attending  the 
brief  ceremonies  that  she  was  returning  from 
Eureka  that  day  and  was  headed  for  her 
home  In  Eugene  when  her  car  slid  off  the  wet 
road  and  over  the  steep  bank,  landing  in  the 
water  about  40  feet  out  from  shore.  She  said 
she  doesn't  know  what  caused  the  car  to 
slide,  other  than  it  could  have  been  some 
mud  she  encountered  that  had  washed  off 
an  embankment. 

She  said  the  next  thing  she  knew,  she 
was  In  the  river,  and  instinctively  she  tried 
to  steer  the  car  as  it  bobbed  along  the 
rocky  bed.  Her  car  went  Into  the  river  pos- 
sibly a  hundred  yards  up-stream  from  where 
the  CalTrans  men  first  noticed  her  predica- 
ment. She  was  in  the  river  for  almost  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  she  was  pulled  to  safety. 
She  saw  many  cars  pass  on  the  road  above, 
but  because  of  her  position.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  spot  her  unless 
someone  had  looked  backwards  out  the  rear 
window.  She  wondered  Just  how  long  it 
would  be  If  ever,  before  someone  noticed 
her.  She  said  when  she  saw  the  two  CalTrans 
men  (later  Identified  as  Martin  and  Bon- 
getta) she  said  her  prayers  had  been  an- 
swered, at  least  someone  knew  where  she  was. 
She  said,  "when  no  one  stopped.  I  felt  that 
no  one  would  spot  me  from  the  road.  At  that 
point.  I  tried  to  prepare  myself  psychologi- 
cally and  mentally  for  spending  the  night 
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in  the  river."  She  said  this  definitely  had  to 
be  done,  as  she  can't  swim,  and  has  a  deadly 
fear  cf  -.vater. 

If  she  had  to  spend  the  night  In  the  car, 
sitting  on  a  suitcase  she  managed  to  get  onto 
tiie  seat,  she  fished  two  apples  out  of  the 
water  that  she  might  be  able  to  eat  later. 
However,  she  .said  she  never  did  eat  them, 
because  'my  appetite  wasn't  exactly  hearty 
at  that  time." 

Speaking  directly  to  Pickle,  Miss  Hawley 
said.  "You  have  no  idea  how  many  letters  I 
iiud  started,  then  tore  them  up,  not  being 
able  to  come  up  with  the  correct  .lords.  Its 
extremely  hard  to  say  'thank  you'  for  saving 
my  life,  but  I  don't  know  how  else  to  express 
myself.  Someday,  when  your  children  grow 
up  and  fully  understand  what  you  did  that 
day.  they  will  know  what  a  truly  brave 
man  you  are ! !  What  else  can  I  say? 

■At  a  time  like  this,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
words  with  which  to  convey  the  depth  of 
one's  feeling.  It  takes  a  man  with  Mr.  Pickle's 
bravery  and  fortitude  to  risk  his  life  twice 
for  a  total  stranger.  People  often  talk  about 
heroism,  bravery  and  courage,  and  because 
of  hli  unselfish  rescue  efforts  I  am  alive  to- 
day." 

Then,  as  her  voice  wavered  and  tears  filled 
her  eyes,  Miss  Hawley  gently  kissed  Pickle  on 
one  cheek  and  uttered  a  barely  understand- 
able "Thank  you.  You  are  my  hero." 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  Certificate 
of  Commendation,  presented  by  the  Patrol 
III  recognition,  stated  In  part.  ".  .  .  you 
entered  the  swift  and  rapidly  rising  water 
and  v.ere  able  to  rescue  the  driver.  You  have 
shown  great  concern  for  the  life  of  another 
and  are  a  credit  to  your  community.  You  are 
commended  for  this  outstanding  courage- 
ous act."  The  citation  was  signed  by  D. 
Lanza.  Commissioner,  California  Highway 
Patrol. 

Lt.  Bechtold  said  that  on  only  one  previous 
occasion  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  Cres- 
cent City  has  the  CHP  given  a  similar  award 
to  private  citizens  for  acts  of  bravery  In  aid- 
ing or  attempting  to  aid  another  citizen  dur- 
ing an  emergency  situation. 

This  was  when  two  Crescent  City  truck 
drivers  James  A.  Mendez  and  Bill  Smith, 
drivers  for  Timber  Transport,  came  upon  an 
overturned  camper-pickup  rig  on  the 
Klamath  Freeway  on  August  26,  1970.  They 
found  a  fire  had  broken  out  under  the  pickup 
seat,  and  the  two  occupants,  Ingolf  Aarset 
and  his  wife  Virginia  from  Sacramento,  were 
pinned  in  the  over-turned  vehicle  still  hang- 
ing in  their  seat  belts.  The  two  truck  drivers 
managed  to  free  both  victims  Just  as  the 
flames  reached  them  and  they  survived  what 
might  have  been  a  fatal  accident  had  It  not 
bee;i  for  the  bravery  of  the  two  men. 

Pickles  wife  Linda  and  their  four  small 
children,  not  being  fully  aware  of  what  Daddy 
was  doing  with  another  lady  besides  their 
Monimie,  and  why  all  the  officers  present  were 
shaking  hands  with  Daddy,  also  enjoyed  the 
brief  ceremonies,  especially  the  donuts  they 
ate  while  sitting  In  the  squad  room. 

Miss  Hawley  and  her  father  left  following 
the  ceremonies,  as  she  had  to  return  to  her 
position  as  a  legal  secretary  for  the  law  firm 
of  Butler,  Husk  and  Gleaves  In  Eugene, 

She  said  she  wanted  to  drive  back  up  the 
Smith  River  Canyon,  wanting  to  look  at  the 
spot  which  nearly  claimed  her  life.  However, 
as  she  said.  "You  can  bet  I'm  not  going  to 
drive  over  that  same  spot.  I'll  let  my  Dad  do 
the  driving!" 


NEWARK     CELEBRATES     ST.     PAT- 
RICK'S   DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day it  was  again  my  proud  privilege  to 


take  part  in  the  city  of  Newark's  annual 
commemoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Over  60,000  people,  led  by  Grand  Marshal 
Thomas  P.  Giblin  and  Deputy  Grand 
Marshal  Rosetta  M.  Duffy,  joined  in  the 
celebration  which  included  seven  parades 
and  other  festivities. 

This  year  was  a  particularly  moving 
and  significant  occasion.  For  not  only 
did  we  pay  tribute  to  Ireland's  patron 
saint,  but  we  also  honored  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Peter  Gerety,  Archbishop  of  New- 
ark. Archbishop  Gerety  was  consecrated 
in  that  high  offlce  last  year,  so  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  Newark  had  to  dedi- 
cate its  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  to 
him. 

We  all  know  W8]l  the  history  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  cour?-geous  Irish  saint  who 
brought  Christianity  to  Ireland.  One 
thinks  of  the  problems  of  that  unhappy 
country  today  and  can  only  wish  that  we 
had  a  modern  day  St.  Patrick  to  carry 
out  another  sainted  accomplishment  by 
ending  the  tragic  dissention  and  violence 
that  pervade  Ireland  and  by  brin&'ing  for 
all  the  people  of  Ireland — north  and 
south — a  better  day  and  a  better  life  in 
peace  and  good  will. 

Fortunately,  we  in  the  United  States 
can  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day  joyously. 
It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Irish  Americans  throughout  our 
history  who  have  had  an  important  role 
in  building  our  Nation,  fighting  for  our 
Union  and  freedom,  contributing  sagac- 
ity and  leadership  in  politics,  htimor  and 
pathos  in  the  arts,  and  a  spirit  of  human 
warmth  and  brilliance  to  the  daily  lives 
of  all  of  us  at  work  and  in  leisure.  Some- 
how, on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  citizens  of  all 
heritages  are  infused  with  the  Irish 
spirit  and  feel  that  it  is  a  special  day  for 
them. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20,  1975,  I  was  recorded  as 
not  voting  on  final  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  210  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1975.  At  the  time 
of  the  vote  I  was  addressing  the  annual 
legislative  conference  of  the  Michigan 
Municipal  League  in  Lansing  via  tele- 
phone. Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


EASTER-PASSOVER  RECESS 
OPPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  scheduled  Easter-Passover 
recess,  I  feel  I  must  clearly  set  forth  my 
opposition  to  that  break  in  congressional 
activity,  at  this  time  and  under  existing 
circumstances  of  economic  crisis. 

I  did  not  favor  the  recess  during  the 
Lincoln  Birthday  period  for  the  reason 
that  I  believed  foregoing  the  recess 
would  permit  the  public  to  feel  and  see 


that  Congress  was  proceeding  with  dis- 
patch to  deal  with  problems  that  we  have 
descri'oed  as  being  conditions  of  urgent 
need  in  terms  of  recession  and  unem- 
ployment. 

While  many  people  have  said  that 
nothing  useful  could  have  been  done  in 
Congress  during  the  recess  and  that  the 
work  of  Congress  would  not  be  slowed,  I 
feel  that  Congress  has  another  obliga- 
tion: leadership  and  the  setting  of  a 
tone  to  the  direction  in  which  America 
is  moving.  That  tone  now  means  that 
all  Americans  should  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  our  economic  situation  and  the 
human  hardship  of  millions' of  unem- 
ployed, able-bodied  citizens — white-col- 
lar and  blue-collar  alike.  By  canceling  or 
shortening  that  recess.  Congress  would 
be  performing  that  role  of  leadership. 

Consequently,  I  again  urge  that  Con- 
gress take  no  extended  recess  until  it 
has  completed  work  on  the  emergency 
energy,  economic,  and  tax  programs. 
While  much  progress  has  been  made  to 
date,  final  action  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  Con- 
gress adjourn  on  Wednesday,  March  26, 
and  get  back  to  work  on  Monday,  March 
31.  This  would  accommodate  the  religious 
observance  needs  of  Passover.  Good  Fri- 
day, and  Easter. 

We  need  to  communicate  a  sense  o:f 
urgency  to  the  American  people  and  let 
them  feel  that  we — and  they — are 
moving  toward  solutions  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  excellent  schedule  of  work 
which  was  developed  this  year  for  con- 
gressional activity.  The  main  thrust  of 
the  schedule  was  to  afford  Members  of 
Congress  ample  and  predictable  time  to 
meet  with  their  constituents  at  home  to 
find  out  what  is  on  their  voters'  minds. 
But,  I  find  that,  at  this  time,  the  main 
thing  on  people's  minds  is  the  need  to 
get  these  major  energy  and  economic 
problems  dealt  with — now. 

I  think  our  constituents  will  forgive 
us — indeed,  appreciate — our  recognizing 
their  feelings  of  urgency  by  changing 
this  schedule  because  of  the  direly 
changed  circumstances  in  this  year  of 
unemployment,  fear  and  economic 
diflSculty. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  more  of 
us  in  Congress  have  not  gotten  the  mes- 
sage yet:  the  people  of  America  are 
today  looking  for  action,  not  delays. 
Recesses  mean  delay.  When  there  is  a 
plugged  toilet  in  your  house  and  water 
on  the  floor,  you  do  not  want  the 
plumber  to  take  his  coCfee  break — or  his 
refresher  training  course — right  then. 
Let  us  plug  the  leak  first. 

I  realize  that  many  Members  have 
already  scheduled  appearances  and 
appointments  during  the  recess.  I  have, 
too.  But,  without  desiring  to  in- 
convenience anyone,  I  still  believe  the 
necessity  of  the  times  and  of  our  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  provide 
strong  national  leadership  should  en- 
courage us  to  experience  some  incon- 
venience at  this  time.  In  short,  we  should 
modify  the  schedule  to  accommodate  the 
problem  and  to  inspire  public  confidence 
in  Congress  and  the  economy — which 
is  so  desperately  needed. 
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CHASE  MANHATTAN  BACKS  DOWN, 
ADMITS  BAD  COMPUTER  DATA  ON 
FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sorriest  spectacles  of  the  debate  over  the 
emergency  farm  bill  we  begin  consider- 
ing today  is  the  way  facts  and  figures  are 
being  manipulated. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank — an  institution  not  noted  for  its 
concern  for  the  consumer — put  out  a 
press  release  to  the  effect  that  this  bill 
would  cost  the  consumer  $4  billion.  Th^ 
Washington  Post,  on  the  eve  of  our  de- 
bate, took  this  week-old  press  release 
and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  page  one 
story.  The  same  erroneous  data  was  then 
used  by  the  Washington  Star  in  an  edi- 
torial urging  the  bill's  defeat. 

When  the  Post  story  appeared,  I  began 
trying  to  find  out  what  Chase  Economet- 
rics had  used  as  its  data  base  to  come 
up  with  such  a  convoluted  conclusion. 
Members  of  my  staff,  working  with  agri- 
cultural economists  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  telephoned  Chase's  director  of 
agricultural  economics.  Raymond  Dan- 
iel, in  Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa.,  to  find  out 
what  assumptions  he  made. 

My  interest  was  two-fold:  Not  only 
was  I  appalled  by  the  misleading  Post 
story,  I  was  also  concerned  about  the 
misuse  of  computer  technology  evident 
in  the  Chase  conclusions. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee's  new  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
puter Subcommittee.  I  endorse  the  icip^ 
of  using  advanced  technology  in  our  eco- 
nomic forecasting.  But  when  such  fore- 
casts are  made  and  reported  in  the  press. 
we  should  also  be  informed  of  the  as- 
siunptions  on  which  the  data  are  based. 
I  feared  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  only  see  the  Post  headline:  "Farm 
Bill  Study  Foresees  $4  Billion  Cost  to 
Consimier"  and  the  source  of  the  study, 
"a  well-known  private  research  organi- 
zation." 

I  also  became  curious  about  why  the 
Post  would  put  such  a  story  on  the  front 
page  of  March  17.  quoting  data  that 
was  put  out  by  Chase  in  a  press  release 
dated  March  11.  Could  it  be  that  some- 
one from  the  administration  was  calling 
it  to  the  reporter's  attention?  Was  the 
media  being  manipulated? 

Conversations  with  the  Chase  econ- 
omist revealed  that  one  of  his  assump- 
tions was  that  passage  of  the  bill  would 
create  market  speculations  such  as  we 
have  had  over  the  past  3  years,  with  giant 
companies  secretly  buying  up  huge  sur- 
pluses of  grain.  Well,  I  did  not  agree  with 
that.  In  fact,  I  think  quite  the  opposite 
is  true.  I  think  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
got  burned  by  the  speculators  the  last 
time  out  are  going  to  respond  more  cau- 
tiously. And  I  think  the  speculators  whose 
orders  are  being  reduced  or  cancelled  are 
going  to  proceed  in  a  very  different  way. 
Chase  also  draws  conclusions  on  food 
prices  for  a  full  year  based  on  projections 
for  a  single  marketing  quarter.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  unrealistic  approach  to 
forecasting  food  prices— for  either  the 
farmer  or  the  consumer.  Another  as- 


sumption was  that  the  bill  would  provoke 
huge  increases  in  farm  prices,  even 
though  the  support  prices  proposed  in 
H.R.  4296  are  far  below  the  current 
market  prices  of  most  commodities. 

In  its  press  release,  Chase  erroneously 
listed  its  projected  price  support  levels 
as  "present  support  levels"  and  concluded 
that  meat  prices,  egg  and  poultry  prices, 
and  milk  prices  all  would  go  up  because 
feed  grains  would  increase. 

I  sent  out  a  letter  to  each  Member  of 
Congress  reporting  this  finding  and  not- 
ing that  every  company  in  the  business 
of  selling  studies  based  on  econometric 
model  usage  was  having  problems  with 
their  forecasts.  I  said  the  data  was  use- 
ful, but  not  gospel.  I  observed  that  most 
companies  have  made  colossal  blunders, 
including  Chase  Econometrics  itself, 
which  was  predicting  a  year  ago  that  re- 
tail food  prices  would  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v;as  glad  to  see  this 
morning  that  Chase  Econometrics — as  a 
result  of  my  protests  and  those  of  many 
of  my  colleagues — decided  to  withdraw 
its  estimates.  Of  course,  the  Post  did  not 
put  this  retraction  on  the  front  page  as 
they  did  the  original  misleading  data. 

But  the  Chase  economist,  Mr.  Daniel, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  may  be  on  weaker  ground  than  we  had 
expected. 

He  even  admits: 

New,  tentative  computer  projections  In- 
dicate the  bill  could  boost  dairy  and  cotton 
prices,  but  not  grains. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  aflSliate  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  back  down.  I  hope  Sec- 
retary Butz  and  other  members  of  the 
administration  who  have  been  busy  ped- 
dling this  story  around  town  wlD  also  ad- 
mit the  error  of  their  ways. 

I  welcome  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology in  solving  the  complex  legislative 
problems  that  face  the  Nation  today.  But 
that  use  does  not  consist  of  press  re- 
leases by  computer  companies  attempt- 
ing to  influence  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  Chase  Econometrics  press 
release  and  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Monday,  March  17,  and  Wednes- 
day, March  19: 

[Press  release  from  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  NA.] 

ACRICTTLTTTRE    CoMMrTTEE    BiLL    WOTTLD    RAISE 

Pabm  Income  $2.2  Billion  But  Cost  Con- 
stiMEHS  $4  Billion,  Says  Chase  Economist 
A  bUl  raising  price  supports  for  major  farm 
commodities  would  Increase  net  farm  Income 
by  $2.2  billion  In  1975,  according  to  estimates 
by  Raymond  Daniel.  Director  of  Agricultural 
Economics  for  Chase  Econometrics. 

The  bUl.  which  would  Increase  government 
price  supports  for  wheat,  com,  cotton  and 
soybeans,  was  recommended  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  chaired  by  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Foley  (Dem.-Wash.) . 

Using  the  Chase  Econometrics  Agricultural 
Model,  Daniel  estimated  that  gross  farm  In- 
come In  1975  woxUd  Increase  from  $89.2  bU- 
llon  at  present  support  levels  to  $92.5  bUllon 
under  the  support  levels  proposed  by  the 
committee,  and  that  net  farm  Income  would 
Increase  from  $25  bUllon  to  $27.2  billion. 

Daniel  estimated  that  each  of  the  four 
farm  commodities  covered  by  the  bill  would 
rise  In  price  (see  Table  A) ,  and  that  livestock 
prices,  which  are  not  government-supported. 
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would  be  forced  higher  by  the  Increase  la 
grain  prices  (see  Table  B) . 

Under  the  assmnptlon  that  two-thirds  of 
all  agricultural  price  Increases  are  Immedi- 
ately passed  on  to  the  consumer,  Daniel  estl- 
mated  that  If  the  new  support  program  was 
enacted  into  law,  consumers  would  be  paying 
iV2<!  per  pound  more  for  beef,  10 Vie  per 
pound  more  for  pork,  3<  per  gallon  more  for 
milk.  Poiiltry  prices  would  Incieaee  1<  per 
p)Ound,  and  eggs  would  rise  1^  per  dozen. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  total  cost  to  the 
consumer  would  be  approximately  $4  bllUon. 

TABLE  A.— ESTIMATED  1975  COMMODITY  PRICES  (HARVEST 
QUARTER) 


Present    Proposed 
support      support  Price 

levels         levels       Incretsi 


Wheat  (bushel) $3.54  J4.52  $0  9» 

Corn  (bushel) 2.36  2.52  16 

Soybeans  (bushel) 5.84  5.96  i? 

Grain  Sorghum  (bushel) 2.05  2.41  'as 

Cotton  (bushel) 46  .51  !d5 

TABLE  B.— ESTIMATED  1975  LIVESTOCK  PRICES  (FOURTH 
QUARTER) 


Present    Proposed 
support      support  Price 

levels        levels      increase 


Beef  cattle  (hundredweight).  {38. 31 

Hogs  (hundredweight) 46.24 

Poultry  (pound) .21 

Eggs(d02en) .56 

Milk  (hundredweight) 8.84 

Price  of  livestock 40.61 


Farm  Aid  Called  Costlt 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
The  emergency  farm  bill  that  the  House 
Is  scheduled  to  take  up  Tuesday  could  cost 
consumers  $4  billion — a  total  higher  than 
estimates  by  the  measure's  opponents  In  the 
administration — according  to  a  well-known 
private  research  organization. 

The  estimate,  prepared  by  Chase  Econo- 
metric Associates.  Inc..  a  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  subsidiary,  concluded  that  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  41/2  cents  more  for  a 
pound  of  beef.  10  Vi  cents  more  for  a  pound 
of  pork,  a  penny  more  for  a  pound  of  chicken, 
3  cents  more  for  a  gallon  of  milk  and  a  penny 
more  for  a  dozen  eggs  If  Congress  enacts  the 
legislation  In  its  present  form. 

"I  don't  think  they're  going  to  get  away 
without  a  price  Impact,"  said  Chase  agricul- 
tural economist  Raymond  Daniel. 

The  measure  would  Increase  price-support 
levels  for  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  cotton  and 
milk.  It  also  would  raise  Income  guarantees 
for  farmers  In  many  sectors. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  said 
last  week  that  the  bill  would  "wreck"  his  ef- 
forts to  reduce  government  Involvement  in 
agriculture  and  added  that  he  would  "strong- 
ly argue"  for  a  presidential  veto. 

Consumer  and  labor  union  forces  Indicated 
last  week  they  would  back  the  legislation  If 
the  cotton  and  dairy  sections  are  toned 
down. 

The  administration  has  warned  that  the 
legislation  would  boost  prices  of  cotton  and 
dairy  products. 

While  strongly  opposing  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  maintained  that 
the  new  support  level  probably  wouldn't  es- 
calate grain  prices.  That  Is  because  the 
market  for  corn  and  wheat  is  above  the 
price  floor  set  in  the  new  bill.  Grain  prices 
can  affect  costs  of  flour  and  bread,  and  corn- 
fed  animals  such  as  hogs  and  chickens. 

The  Chase  Research  challenges  that  view. 
Chase  analysts  said  grain  prices  would  likely 
be  boosted  because  of  short-term  psychologi- 
cal responses  to  the  across-the-board  higher 
support  and  Income  levels  contained  In  the 
bUl. 
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The  bill  would  Increase  net  farm  Income 
by  $2.2  billion,  Ch&Bs  estimated. 

In  mtroduclng  Income  guarantees  called 
"target  prices"  In  1973,  Congress  was  trying 
to  set  up  a  system  to  protect  farmers  against 
falling  prices  without  raising  support  levels 
and  hurting  consiimers.  When  the  selling 
price  drops  below  a  target  price  for  a  given 
commodity,  the  government  agrees  to  pay  the 
difTerence,  but  not  to  support  the  price  at 
that  level.  Cfnly  If  the  price  drops  stUl  lower 
are  supports  triggered. 

Farm  org.mlzatlons  and  many  legislators 
on  Capitol  )illl  agree  that  target  prices  in 
existing  law  are  too  low  to  protect  farmers 
against  rising  expenses  and  falling  prices  of 
wheat,  corn  iind  other  commodities.  They 
lay  farmers  siiouldn't  have  to  bear  all  the 
risks  of  growing  enough  to  hold  down  prices 
at  home  and  supply  customers  abroad. 

However,  som?  congressional  liberals,  such 
as  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) ,  who 
seldom  sides  with  Butz,  are  concerned  about 
the  potential  high  cost  of  the  program  in  in- 
come guarantee  payments  to  farmers  and 
higher  prices  of  so.me  products. 

Humphrey  and  other  Senate  liberals  want 
the  emergency  leg.'slatlon  broadened  to  in- 
clude a  domestic  reserve  that  could  soak  up 
surplus  grain  output  this  summer. 

Humphrey's  Idea  U  for  the  government  to 
take  advantage  of  dviclinlng  prices  to  begin 
accumulating  reserve  stocks  of  grain  through 
cash  purchases. 

Backers  of  the  idea  say  it  would  head  off 
some  new  raid  soon  by  foreign  buyers  while 
the  American  grain  price  Is  fairly  low.  Also, 
the  reserve  supposedly  would  stabilize  grain 
prices  at  a  point  low  enough  so  that  hard- 
pressed  grain-using  livesvock  producers  could 
Btart  to  recoup  their  losses  of  1974.  but  not 
fio  low  that  cheap  feed  would  encourage  a 
new  cycle  of  livestock  overproduction. 

Humphrey's  plan  calls  for  the  private  sec- 
tor to  hold  a  substantial  reserve  stock.  To 
make  sure  the  private  sector  was  holding 
adequate  stocks,  a  government  system  of  al- 
locating stocks  among  domestic  and  foreign 
customers  would  take  effect  when  the  stocks 
dipped  too  low. 

Chase  Manhattan  Withdraws  Estimates  op 
Grain  Cost  Rise 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  research  orga- 
nization yesterday  withdrew  computer-based 
estimates  suggesting  that  emergency  farm 
legislation  in  the  House  could  substantially 
increase  grain  prices  and  result  in  a  $4  billion 
total  cost  to  consumers. 

Raymond  Daniel,  director  of  agi'icultxu'al 
economics  for  Chase  Econometrics,  said,  "We 
may  be  on  weaker  ground  than  we  had 
expected." 

He  said  it  appeared  that  the  computer  esti- 
mates had  "everwelghted"  the  potential 
speculative  pressures  In  commodity  markets 
resulting  from  the  new  bill's  higher  price 
Ripports  and  income  guarantees  to  farmers. 
He  said  new,  tentative  computer  projections 
Indicate  the  bUl  could  boost  dairy  and  cotton 
prices,  but  not  grains. 

The  estimates  were  distributed  last  week 
to  clients  of  the  Chase  research  service  and 
summarized  in  press  releases. 

The  findings  were  challenged  this  week  by 
supporters  of  the  bill,  which  Is  due  to  go  l>e- 
fore  the  House  today. 

In  his  report  to  the  full  House.  Rep. 
™omas  S.  Foley  (D-Wash.) .  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  said  there  was 
no  indication  the  measure  would  have  "any 
Inflationary  effect  whatsoever"  on  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

He  said  it  could  have  "minor  Inflationary 
Impact"  on  consumer  prices  and  costs  of 
cotton  and  dairy  products.  But  he  added  that 
the  committee  was  convinced  that  those 
drawbacks  were  more  than  offset  by  bene- 
ficial e-lects  on  the  nation's  economy. 


The  bill  has  caused  some  division  In  the 
ranks  of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

The  National  Consumers  Congress  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  blU  because  of  Its 
potential  Inflationary  Impact. 

However,  the  Consumers  Federation  of 
America  endorsed  the  measure  provided  sup- 
port measures  for  cotton  and  dairy  products 
were  scaled  down. 

While  Southern  cotton  growers  back  the 
higher  price  supports,  many  California  cotton 
growers  are  opposed  to  them.  They  say  that 
the  higher  supports  could  worsen  the  coun- 
try's cotton  glut  and  force  the  government 
to  limit  the  acreage  eligible  for  planting. 

On©  organization,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  maintains  that  the  support  levels  are 
still  too  low  across  the  board  to  cover  higher 
farm  costs. 

The  original  Chase  computations  were  de- 
nounced yesterday  in  a  statement  by  Rep. 
Fred  Richmond  (D-N.Y.) . 

"I  think  that  the  inconsistency  of  these 
figures  throws  the  whole  method  of  predict- 
ing the  impact  of  this  legislation  by  com- 
puter Into  doubt,"  he  said. 

Daniel  said  the  Chase  estimates  sparked 
numerous  calls  from  House  backers  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  from  traders  in  commodity 
futures,  all  questioning  the  predictions. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  while  oppos- 
ing the  bill,  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
measure  will  not  have  an  escalating  effect  on 
grain  prices  because  they  probably  will  stay 
well  above  support  levels. 

Daniel  said  Chase  was  withdrawing  its 
original  estimates  for  1975  fall  wheat  and 
corn  prices  pending  further  computer  analy- 
sis. He  said  new  predictions  will  be  Issued 
in  the  near  future. 


IMPACT  AID 


(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  biU  which  would 
delay  until  October  1.  1976,  the  effective 
date  for  the  implementation  of  various 
amendments  to  the  impact  aid  program. 
Public  Law  874,  adopted  by  Congress  last 
summer  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974,  Public  Law  93-380. 

Those  amendments  in  Public  Law  93- 
380  would  have  caused  a  substantial  re- 
structuring of  the  impact  aid  program. 
Their  original  effective  date,  however, 
was  delayed  imtil  July  1.  1975,  so  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  have  sufQcient  time 
to  analyze  the  amendments  and  to  pro- 
duce data  by  school  district  showing  Con- 
gress the  results  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  failed  to 
produce  this  data.  And.  it  seems  in  all 
likelihood  that  the  earliest  it  will  be  able 
to  do  so  will  be  around  May  1,  a  mere  60 
days  before  the  amendments  are  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  HEW 
has  taken  so  lightly  such  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  congressional  intent  concerning 
these  serious  amendments  to  the  impact 
aid  program.  This  administration,  as 
well  as  a  nxmiber  of  other  administra- 
tions in  the  past,  has  proposed  changes  in 
the  impact  aid  program;  and  yet,  when 
the  Congress  enacts  substantial  changes 
in  the  program  the  administration  does 


not  see  fit  to  collect  data  in  order  to 
analyze  the  effects  of  those  amendments. 

I,  therefore,  feel  compelled  to  intro- 
duce legislation  delaying  the  effective 
date  of  most  of  those  amendments  for 
another  fiscal  year.  If  the  Congress  ap- 
proves this  legislation,  as  I  hope  it  will 
promptly,  HEW  should  imderstand  that 
it  is  on  notice  to  take  its  responsibility 
seriously  and  to  produce  data  for  us 
within  the  next  6  months  on  the  effects  of 
the  amendments  to  impact  aid  contained 
in  Public  Law  93-380. 

If  we  do  not  enact  this  bill  soon,  school 
districts  receiving  impact  aid  throughout 
the  coimtry  will  be  confused  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  budgeting  due  to  this  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  HEW.  Uncertainty 
in  Federal  aid  to  education  has  been  our 
greatest  problem  to  date,  and  we  ought 
not  to  add  further  to  that  confusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  delaying 
the  effective  date,  my  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

Guarantee  school  districts  $63  million 
in  impact  aid  for  public  housing  children 
in  nscal  1976  and  "hold-harmless'  all 
other  impact  districts  if  they  should  lose 
funds  due  to  this  guarantee; 

Continue  the  military  base-closing 
"hold-harmless"  provisions;  and 

Make  effective  July  1, 1975,  the  amend- 
ment giving  additional  pajmaents  for 
handicapped  children  of  military 
parents. 


THE     POOD     AND     DRUG     RECALL 
AND  REMEDY  ACT  OF  1975 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  tc^ether  with 
39  colleagues.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  improve  the  remedial  au- 
thorities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. The  bill  is  an  expansion  of  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  to  empower  FDA  to  order  re- 
calls of  food,  drugs,  devices,  and  cos- 
metics which  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  law;  thus  imperiling 
the  public  health.  I  introduced  this  leg- 
islation after  learning  that  present  law 
provides  PDA  with  no  explicit  authority 
to  order  imsafe  articles  to  be  recalled. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Recall  and  Rem- 
edy Act  of  1975  includes  the  mandatory 
recall  authority  previously  proposed,  but 
also  incorporates  other  features  designed 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  recalls. 

Processors  of  food,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics  would  be  required  to  develop 
and  maintain  adequate  recall  systems — 
thus  preparing  in  advance  for  the  possi- 
bility that  a  defective  product  may  be 
produced  and  have  to  be  recalled.  These 
provisions  will  help  address  what  the 
FDA  considers  the  most  important  prob- 
lems with  recalls — the  lack  of  adequate 
industry  procedures  to  trace  products 
and  remove  them  from  the  market — 
making  recalls,  when  they  occur,  an  ar- 
duous and  haphazard  effort  for  both  in- 
dustry and  Government.  In  addition  the 
bill  corrects  a  number  of  deficiencies  in 
FDA's  present  remedial  authority.  FDA's 
inspectors  would  be  permitted  to  order 
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temporal^  detention,  or  embargo,  of  sus- 
pect products  pending  a  determination 
that  a  recall  or  other  action  is  necessary. 

The  bill  increases  criminal  penalties 
under  the  act  and  allows  FDA  to  initiate 
legal  actions  directly,  instead  of  requir- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  to  initiate 
the  action.  The  legislation  also  affords 
the  "processor" — manufactured,  distrib- 
utor, et  cetera — an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing  regarding  procedures 
against  any  article  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  deems  a  "significant  or 
potentially  significant  risk  to  health." 

In  addition,  the  bill  reduces  the  time 
required  to  undertake  seizure  action  by 
allowing  for  multiple  seizure  of  mis- 
branded  articles  where  the  articles  pre- 
sent any  significant  or  potentially  sig- 
nificant risk  to  health.  Under  present 
law.  a  separate  seizure  action  against 
each  lot  of  goods  in  each  different  locale 
is  necessary  to  take  a  misbranded  prod- 
uct off  the  market. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  provided  me  with  information  con- 
cerning its  current  procedures,  and  the 
legislation  takes  these  into  accoimt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
a  badly  needed  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  inadequate  recall  procedures  cur- 
rently available  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  aim  of  the  bill  is 
to  protect  the  health  of  Americans.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  changes  will  be  en- 
acted. 

FOOD    AND    DRTJO    RECALL    AND    REMEDY     ACT    OF 
1975 

Cosponsors  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Re- 
call and  Remedy  Act  of  1975  are  Repre- 
sentatives Badillo.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, BoRKE  of  California,  Chisholm, 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Conyers,  Jr.,  Cor- 
nell, Dellums,  Downey,  Drinan,  Fas- 
cell,  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Fraser,  Gilbian, 
Harkin,  Harrington,  Hawkins,  Heck- 
ler, Helstoski,  Holtzman,  McHugh, 
Matsunaga,  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Nix,  Ottinger,  Pattison  of  New  York, 
Rangel,  Rooino,  Jr.,  Roe,  Rosenthal, 
Ryan,  Schroeder,  Stark,  Stokes, 
TsoNGAS,   Waxman,   and  Won  Pat. 

I  include  the  following: 
Food  and  Drug  Recall  and  Remedy  Act  of 
1975:  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

RECALLS,  detention,  JTTRISDICTION,  AND 

legal  actions 

Sec.  2  amends  Chapter  3  of  the  Food  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (relating  to  Prohibited 
Acts  and  Penalties)  to  add  four  new  sec- 
tions :  section  308,  relating  to  recalls;  section 
309,  relating  to  administrative  detention  of 
suspect  products;  section  310,  relating  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  and  section  311,  relating  to  authority  to 
Initiate  legal  actions. 

recall  systems,  standards,  and  REGm.ATIONS 

New  section  308(a)  requires  every  processor 
of  foods,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  adequate  recall  systems 
for  adulterated  or  misbranded  products.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(1.  e.,  FDA)  Is  authorized  to  issue  recall 
standards  where  he  finds  that  existing  recall 
systems  developed  by  processors  are  Inade- 
quate to  assure  effective  removal  of  adulter- 
ated or  misbranded  products  from  the  mar- 
ket. Also  Included  are  provisions  relating 
to  recordkeeping,  reporting,  record  Inspec- 
tion, and  product  coding  to  aid  FDA  In  mon- 
itoring the  effectiveness  of  recalls. 

This  subsection  will  assure  that  the  in- 


dustry, which  ultimately  is  responsible  for 
produciag  safe  products,  develops  adequate 
preventive  measures,  in  advance,  anticipat- 
ing the  possibility  that  bad  products  may  be 
produced  and  may  have  to  be  recalled.  The 
subsection  also  recognizes  that  where  proces- 
sors of  food,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  fail 
to  develop  adequate  preventive  systems  of 
their  own,  the  PDA  should  be  authorized  to 
step  in  and  require  compliance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  adequate  recall  systems. 

notification    by    PROCESSORS 

New  section  308(b)  requires  every  proces- 
sor who  discovers  adulterated,  or  misbranded 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  to  notify 
FDA  indicating  the  actions  planned  to  be 
taken  to  assure  effective  removal  of  the  prod- 
uct from  the  market  along  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  violation  and  an  evaluation  of 
any  risk  to  health  and  measures  to  be  taken. 
Processors  must  also  notify  FDA  of  any 
recalls,  providing  a  clear  description  of  the 
reasons  for  the  recalls,  an  evaluation  of  any 
risk  to  health  and  a  statement  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  This  subsection  will  assure 
tiiat  FDA  learns  of  Instances  where  defective 
products  are  produced  and  of  all  recalls  un- 
dertaken voluntarily  by  producers.  Under 
present  law  there  is  no  requirement  of  any 
notification  of  FDA  in  these  situations  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  certain  drugs.  These 
notifications  wiU  enable  FDA  to  evaluate 
the  degree  of  risk  involved  and  the  action  to 
be  taken. 

notification  of  public 
New  section  308(C)  authorizes  FDA  to  re- 
quire processors  to  provide  the  public  with 
adequate  notification  concerning  defective 
products.  FDA  may  issue  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  or  in  lieu  of  notification  by  the 
processor.  FDA  is  required  to  disclose  to  the 
public  information  obtained  under  the  recall 
authority,  but  shall  not  disclose  trade  secrets 
except  where  FDA  determines  that  disclosure 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  recall  authority. 

This  subsection  provides  FDA  with  flex- 
ible authority  designed  to  help  the  agency 
to  provide  the  public  with  sufficient  notifi- 
cation of  risks  to  health  due  to  defective 
products.  This  authority  would  normally  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  recalls.  Notification 
may  be  made  by  industry,  by  FDA,  or  both 
and  may  be  In  the  form  of  press  releases, 
letters  to  health  professionals,  retailers  or 
home  purchasers,  or  publicity  in  printed  or 
electronic  media. 

REMOVAL  orders 

New  section  308(d)  authorizes  FDA  to 
issue  "removal  orders"  to  processors  of  a 
food.  drug,  device  or  cosmetic  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded or  otherwise  fails  to  comply  with  the 
Act.  The  term  "removal  order"  includes,  but 
is  broader  than,  mandatory  recall.  A  removal 
order  may  include  requirements  that  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  the  article  be 
ceased,  processing  procedures  be  corrected, 
articles  be  recalled  to  the  wholesale,  retail, 
or  consumer  level,  and  other  measures  be 
taken  to  assure  an  effective  recall  or  other 
action.  Summary  removal  orders  (i.e.,  with- 
out a  prior  hearing)  may  be  issued  where 
the  article  may  present  a  significant  risk  to 
health.  In  other  cases,  a  removal  order  may 
be  issued  only  after  an  opportunity  for  an 
informal  hearing.  An  Informal  hearing  is 
defined  in  Sec.  308(p)  as  an  open  hearing, 
informal  in  nature,  presided  over  by  an  im- 
partial officer  appointed  by  the  Commission- 
er of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  presiding  officer  must  prepare  a  writ- 
ten report  of  all  information  presented  at 
the  hearing  which  is  subject  to  both  review 
and  correction  by  all  participants  in  the 
informal  hearing  and  upon  completion  Is  to 
be  published  in  the  federal  register.  The 
commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration must  act  upon  the  presiding  officer's 


report,  the  findings  of  which  are  also  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Other  requirements  which  may  be  in- 
eluded  in  recall  orders,  after  an  opportunity 
for  an  Informal  hearing,  are  that  the  proces- 
sor  reimburse  FDA  for  expenses  incurred  by 
FDA  due  to  the  processor's  failure  to  dUi- 
gently  assure  effective  product  removal;  that 
articles  be  destroyed  or  reconditioned  under 
FDA  supervision  (with  expenses  born  by  the 
processors):  or  that  refunds  be  made  to 
purchasers  (in  the  case  of  device,  repair,  or 
replacement  may  be  ordered  In  lieu  of  re- 
fund). The  subsection  establishes  a  revolv- 
ing fund  consisting  of  sums  collected  from 
processors  for  FDA  supervision  of  recalls  and 
for  FDA  expenses  in  supervising  industry  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  certain  existing  sections 
of  the  Act:  Sec.  302  relating  to  injunctions 
Sec.  304  relating  to  seizures,  and  Sec.  SOi 
relating  to  violative  products  detained  at  the 
border.  This  fund  would  be  avaUable  to  PDA 
without  fiscal  year  limitations  to  assist  in  its 
enforcement  responsibilities  under  these  sec- 
tions. There  must  be  due  regard  for  any 
environmental  Impact  when  articles  are  or- 
dered destroyed  under  these  sections. 

APPEAL  OP  ORDERS 

New  section  308(e)  provides  for  review  of 
FDA  orders  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
court  of  appeals.  FDA  findings  shall  be  set 
aside  if  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 
The  subsection  also  Includes  a  provision  for 
compensation  of  processors  in  instances 
where  the  FDA  makes  an  erroneous  decision 
to  order  recall  or  other  action  concerning  a 
product.  This  is  done  by  conferring  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
order  payment  of  damage  expenses,  including 
attorneys'  fees,  for  actual  losses  in  those 
cases  where  a  court  or  the  Supreme  Court 
has  set  aside  the  findings  of  the  Secretary. 

This  subsection  provides  for  the  same  kind 
of  judicial  review  as  Is  typical  of  that  given 
most  administrative  agency  orders.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  new  authority  to  in- 
demnify Industry  victims  of  government 
mistakes,  recognizing  that  FDA  is  being  given 
broad  power  to  take  actions  it  considers 
necessary  to  protect  consumers  and  that 
there  will  necessarUy  be  instances  in  which 
the  agency,  faced  with  an  emergency,  makes 
an  erroneous  Judgment,  thus  causing  unfair 
loss  to  the  processor  whose  product  did  not. 
in  fact,  violate  the  law.  This  provision  goes 
beyond  claims  against  the  Government 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
The  type  of  claims  addressed  by  this  pro- 
vision are  now  generally  handled  onlv 
through  private  bUls  in  Congress.  Payments 
under  this  provision  would  be  made  out  of 
the  general  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

EXEMPTIONS 

New  section  308(g)  authorizes  FDA  to  ex- 
empt processors  from  any  requirements 
under  section  308  when  these  requirements 
are  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  public 
health. 

RELATION  to  OTHER  AUTHORITY 

New  section  308(h)  assures  that  section  308 
shall  not  be  construed  to  linait  FDA's  au- 
thority to  order  recalls  or  to  take  other 
action.  Also  the  subsection  assures  that  the 
action  shall  not  be  read  as  creating  an  impli- 
cation that  Federal  courts  issuing  injimc- 
tions  under  section  302  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  lack  authority  to  order 
recalls  as  a  form  of  additional  relief  in  con- 
nection with  an  injunction. 

The  subsection  also  Includes  language  to 
assure  that  processors  do  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  rely  on  subsection  308  as  imply- 
ing any  lessening  of  their  duties  under  con- 
sumer protection  law. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE 

New  section  308(1)  requires  FDA  coopera- 
tion with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  applications  for  loans 
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to  assist  affected  small  business  concerns  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  308. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    DETENTION 

New  section  309(a)  authorizes  FDA  repre- 
sentatives to  order  detention  of  food,  drugs, 
devices,  and  cosmetics  suspected  of  being 
adulterated,  misbranded,  or  otherwise  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  Detention  Is  allowed  for 
up  to  20  days,  which  may  be  extended  for 
an  additional  10  days  when  FDA  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  institute  suit  for 
injunction  under  section  302,  seizure  action 
under  section  304  or  a  removal  order  imder 
section  308. 

New  section  309(b)  authorizes  appeal  of 
detention  orders  to  a  superior  of  the  PDA 
employee  who  ordered  the  detention.  The 
superior  official  is  required  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  such  person  to  present  his 
views  on  the  matter  and  confirm  or  revoke 
the  detention  within  five  days  of  the  appeal. 
Section  309  Is  designed  to  provide  PDA 
with  an  effective  temporary  remedy  to  assure 
that  products  suspected  of  violating  the  law 
are  not  shipped  while  PDA  is  conducting 
necessary  tests  and  deciding  what  action  is 
necessary.  This  section  will  correct  a  defi- 
ciency m  food  and  drug  law  which  was  iden- 
tified by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
1972.  The  QAO  discovered  that  products 
were  reaching  the  consumer  market  because 
there  was  a  lack  of  authority  to  order  tem- 
porary detention  of  the  products.  After  the 
period  of  detention  ends,  FDA  can  either 
issue  an  appropriate  removal  order  or  go 
to  court  seeking  seizure  or  injunction. 

JURISDICTION    OF  THIS   ACT 

New  section  310  changes  present  law  by 
placing  upon  the  party  contesting  FDA's 
action  the  burden  of  proof  in  establisliing 
that  the  articles  Involved  are  not  harmful 
and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  Act.  Under 
present  law,  FDA  is  required  to  establish  a 
connection  with  interstate  conmierce  in 
every  single  legal  action  it  takes.  This  is  a 
wasteful  drain  upon  FDA  resources,  partic- 
ularly considering  the  fact  that  nationwide 
distribution  channels  for  products  under  the 
Act  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
The  party  contesting  FDA  is  also  in  a  better 
position  to  have  Information  bearing  on  the 
product's  connection  with  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Atn-HORITY    TO    INITIATE   LEGAL    ACTIONS 

New  section  311.  Authorizes  PDA  to  in- 
itiate, defend,  or  appeal  any  court  action 
arising  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  through  his  own  legal  repre- 
sentative or  through  the  Attorney  General. 

At  present  FDA  is  required  to  go  through 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  United 
States  Attorney  General's  office  in  order  to 
take  legal  action.  PDA,  like  other  regulatory 
agencies,  needs  authority  to  go  directly  to 
court  on  its  own. 

Section  2(b)  amends  section  304  of  the  Act 
to  make  it  clear  that  seizure  actions  may 
be  initiated  by  FDA  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  district  in  which 
a  violative  product  is  found. 

PROHIBITED    ACTS 
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thorlzed  movement  of  a  detained  article  or 
the  removal  of  tags  marking  the  article  as 
detained. 


INCREASED    CRIMINAL    PENALTY 

Section  4.  Amends  section  303(a)  cf  the 
Act  to  raise  the  fine  for  each  criminal  viola- 
tion from  $1,000  to  $5,000. 

MULTIPLE    SEIZURE    OP    MISBRANDED    ARTICLES 

Section  5.  Amends  section  304  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  violative  products 
Under  present  law  a  separate  seizure  action 
against  each  lot  of  goods  in  each  different 
locale  is  necessary  to  take  a  misbranded 
product  off  the  market.  Section  5  reduces  the 
time  required  to  undertake  seizure  action 
by  allowing  for  multiple  seizure  of  mis- 
branded articles  where  the  articles  present 
any  significant  or  potentially  significant  rUk 
to  health. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  6.  Specifies  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  requires  FDA's  initial 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  within  six 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments. 


Section  3  adds  two  new  categories  of  pro- 
hibited acts  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

New  section  301  (q).  Makes  It  a  prohibited 
act  to  faU  to 

Develop,  maintain,  or  make  excessive  re- 
call systems  required  by  section  308(a); 

Comply  with  recall  systems  or  recall  stand- 
ards required    by   section   308(a); 

Maintain  or  make  available  records  or  re- 
ports as  required  by  section  308(a) ; 

Comply  with  coding  requirements  under 
section  308(a): 

Furnish  notification  under  section  308(b) 

or  (c):  *    ' 

Comply   with   any  removal   orders   under 
section  308(d). 
New  section  301  (r).  Prohibits  the  unau- 
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HOME  HEALTH  CARE— PART  IH 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  with 
bO  House  cosponsors,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4772  and  H.R.  4774,  the  National 
Home  Health  Care  Act  of  1975.  The  bill 
has  been  given  equally  strong  support 
m  the  Senate  where  it  has  been  intro- 
duced Bs  S.  1163  by  Senators  Frank  Moss 
and  Frank  Church,  respective  chairmen 
or  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long 
Term  Care  and  Committee  on  Aging 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  minority  leader,  and 
Senators  Williams,  Domenici,  and 
Tunney. 

To  discuss  the  need  for  home  health 
care  and  the  public  support  of  this  pro- 
posal is  receiving,  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  statements  in  the  Record  several 
times  a  week  by  experts  and  lay  persons 
commenting  on  the  legislation. 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series. 

STATEMENT    BY     MaHY     YaNKAUER,     EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR,    THE    Burden    Center   for    the 
Agino,  March  1,  1975 

alternates  to  nursing  home  care— what, 
how,  where,  when 
In  a  recent  paper  1  stressed  that  nothing 
would  really  change  the  care  of  our  older 
citizens  untU  this  nation's  attitudes  about 
the  aged  were  altered.  I  stressed  that  Gov- 
ernment officials— Federal,  State  and  local 
must  take  the  lead  in  this  change  since  they 
are  at  once  the  leaders  of  and  those  led  by 
our  electorate.  In  reading  history  we  can  see 
the  disregard  of  age  most  clearly.  Prom  the 
work  houses  and  Sairy  Gamps  of  Dickens  to 
our  "country  poorhouses"  to  the  warehouses 
of  today,  this  country's  attitudes  have  been 
Mdem,  Ignor'em  and  they'll  go  away.  Well 
they  re  not  going  away.  Our  older  population 
Is  growing.  Somehow  most  of  the  citizens  get 
all  wrought  up  over  chUdren,  prisoners  and 
the  young  poor  but  treating  the  aged  as  the 
Bible  tells  us  to— "honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother"  is  completely  forgotten. 

Nursing  Homes  are  needed.  They  must  be 
there  and  they  must  be  forced  to  give  good 
care  and  not  be  places  of  slow  starvation  or 
death  by  neglect.  But  many  are  dumped 
there  for  lack  of  other  means  of  care  To 
provide  these  other  means  of  care,  we  must 
think  of  the  older  person  as  a  whole  being 
It  does  no  good  for  government  to  raise 
SocUl  Security  doUars  and  fall  to  see  that 


by  doing  so,  medical  treatment  is  denied 
many— the  increased  Income  disqualifies 
them  for  Medicaid,  but  the  increase  is  far 
from  enough  to  pay  for  70 ',c  that  Medicare 
Qoes  not  pay  for. 

What  is  the  use  of  providing  housing  dol- 
lars for  Nursing  Homes  when  those  brick 
and  mortar  shells  are  poorly  staffed  and  the 
profit  seeking  owners  starve  clients  Why 
provide  for  payments  for  providers  of  care 
virlthout  making  sure  that  care  is  given.  In 
short,  we,  you.  elected  officials  and  us— 
citizens  of  all  ages  (and  we  are  all  aging—) 
must  say  to  ourselves— What  do  the  older 
people  need?  How  can  we  provide  It  and 
then  provide  It  as  an  entire  package.  In  other 
words.  Instead  of  looking  only  at  housing 
only  at  medical  needs,  only  at  nutritional 
needs,  only  at  social  needs,  look  at  the  whole 
person. 

Alternatives  to  Nursing  Home  care  are 
many,  depending  on  the  need  of  a  person 
at  a  given  moment  of  life.  We  In  this  Center 
betag  advocates,  touch  all  bases  in  the  life 
of  the  aging.  We  find  that  if  they  can  stay 
in  their  own  familiar  community,  in  their 
own  apartments,  until  that  environment  no 
longer  meets  their  needs,  they  are  much 
better  off.  So  we  call  into  play  every  bit  of 
help  possible.  We  find  many  of  those  bits 
lacking  or  difflciUt  to  find. 

Here  in  New  York  City,  thte  Center  is  lo- 
cated in  what  Is  called  "The  Gold  Coast". 
Our  catchment  area  stretches  from  59th  to 
96th  Streets,  from  5th  Avenue  to  the  River. 
Its  population  is  about  202.000— a  small  city 
in  itself.  17%  of  that  population  Is  over  65 
7%  between  60  and  64—46,000  people.  Most 

of  them  have  Incomes  under  $3500  per  year 

many  have  incomes  of  $2400-2500  per  year. 
They  are  poor,  they  are  former  workers  and 
widows  of  workers.  They  have  no  families  or 
families  who  cannot  help  them.  They  have 
great  pride  and  they  want  to  stay  in  this 
community  where  many  have  Uved  since 
coming  to  America  or  since  birth. 

Their  main  problem  is  money.  The  second 
problem  is  housing  and  after  that  is  delivery 
of  medical  (physical  and  mental)  services. 
The  lack  of  money  begets  other  serious  things 
like  Increased  illness,  malnutrition,  with- 
drawal and  Increased  mental  disturbance.  As 
a  result,  many  wind  up  in  Nursing  Homes 
If  you  are  forced  out  of  your  home  and  there 
is  no  place  to  go  that  you  can  afford,  where 
do  you  go?  To  a  strange  hotel  where  you  are 
cut  off  from  all  you  know,  to  have  your  Ill- 
ness aggravated  severely,  to  become  another 
person  to  be  warehoused— a  Nursing  Home 
statistic— your  allotted  lifespan  cut  off  If 
you  no  longer  can  climb  the  4-5  flights  to 

your  apartment  and  there  is  no  cheap  rent 

what  then?  You  stay  in  your  apartment  and 
most  likely  die  there  or  stay  until  some  per- 
son alerts  the  authorities  and  then  you  are 
placed  in  a  strange  home  and  forgotten. 

As  the  older  person  becomes  frailer,  more 
services  are  needed  to  maintain  him  If  cer- 
tain services  were  readily  available  where 
and  when  needed,  the  ultimate  cost  of  care 
might  be  somewhat  reduced  and  certainly 
the  national  conscience— If  we  still  have 
one — would  rest  easier. 

We  have  found  that  some  of  what  Is  needed 
Includes  money  for  housing— apartments  at 
low  rents— congregate  faculties— small  medi- 
um size  equipped  with  facilities  for  one  con- 
gregate meal  per  day,  advocacy  help  (in- 
cludes social  service),  medical  supervision 
and  access  to  communities  faculties  and 
events.  Medical  services— avaUable  without 
the  horribly  complex  forms  and  restrictions 
now  imposed  on  the  aging,  including  mental 
health  services  and  home  visits  available  by 
doctors,  nurses,  aides,  podiatrists,  therapists 
and  other  providers.  Home  services  by  an  en- 
tire range,  from  heavy  cleaners,  housekeepers 
to  home  attendants  and  aides. 

We  have  very  little  housing  available  Re- 
cently over  4000  requests  were  filed  for  a 
total  of  146  apartments.  We  have  no  con- 
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gregate  f acUltes.  We  have  comparatively  few 
resources  for  home  care.  Doctors  won't  visit. 
The  Visiting  Nurse  Services  are  over-worked 
as  are  the  Public  Health  nurses;  there  are 
few  homemakers  or  aides  and  fewer  still, 
well  trained  thoughtful  ones.  To  obtain  those 
few,  the  client  must  be  very  poor  or  very 
sick.  Medicaid  limits  are  very  low  and  If  a 
client  Is  over  Incomed  he  Is  forced  to  spend 
1/12  of  the  overage  each  month  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  normal  living  (rent,  utilities, 
phone,  food,  etc.)  An  example  Is  a  couple 
who  needed  a  housekeeper.  They  would  have 
had  to  spend  down  "x"  dollars  per  month, 
then  the  rest  of  the  cost  would  be  picked 
up — but  to  spend  those  "x"  dollars  meant 
they  would  have  had  to  cut  back  on  essen- 
tials. The  rent  and  utilities  were  high  In 
comparison  to  Income  but  no  cheaper  quar- 
ters could  be  found.  Result — no  housekeeper. 
Result  six  months  later  a  move  to  a  Nursing 
Home  out  of  the  community.  We  found  a 
good  one.  They  could  have  been  kept  In  the 
community  a  great  time  longer  If  the  avail- 
able help  could  have  been  obtained.  Another 
example — an  elderly  amputee  on  the  fifth 
fioor  of  a  walk-up.  Housekeeping  help  was 
obtained  but  the  apartment  was  not  suited 
to  his  abilities.  It  took  months  of  work  be- 
fore suitable  low-rent  housing  with  elevator 
and  proper  devices  could  be  found. 

We  need  housing  regardless  of  the  loss  of 
tax  dollars,  sponsored  by  non-profit  groups. 
In  this  community.  We  need  a  direct  subsidy 
to  the  Individual  to  limit  the  proportion  of 
Income  spent  for  rent.  We  need  laws  and 
regulations  that  permit  us  to  look  at  the  en- 
tire circumstance  of  a  person  so  as  to  provide 
the  help  needed.  We  need  a  phalanx  of 
trained  p>ersons  to  give  those  services.  We 
need.  If  necessary,  the  mandating  of  service 
to  aging  by  professionals  as  part  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  the  society  which  they  profess  so 
to  serve.  We  also  need  to  have  the  means  to 
check  and  monitor  those  services  but  not  by 
complicating  the  lives  of  older  people  so  as  to 
present  their  obtaining  services.  Home  care 
services  Including  nutrition  must  be  avail- 
able. It  may  cost  via  some  money  but  It  will 
also  produce  Jobs  and  those  Jobs  produce 
Income  for  our  economy.  In  short,  we  need  to 
overhaul  our  laws. 

Medicare  as  presently  constituted  Is  not 
good  enough.  It  pays  less  than  40%  of  costs 
of  care.  In  1970  we  did  a  survey  on  elderly  In 
each  block  and  the  average  cost  of  drugs  was 
then  $15.00  per  month. 

Medicaid  covers  only  the  poorest — those 
Just  over  the  limit  are  svifferlng  badly — ^The 
cost  of  comprehensive  services  to  the  aging 
would  be  less  than  the  Nursing  Home  costs 
of  $1,500  per  month  for  no  care  or  poor  care. 
Dental  help  for  the  aged  is  a  must.  If  one 
can't  chew  one  aggravates  an  already  tender 
digestive  system.  The  restrictions  on  dental 
services  for  the  aging  must  be  relaxed  and 
those  services  made  available.  For  example, 
broken  plates  should  be  repaired  or  replaced 
without  the  client  having  to  wait  weeks  for 
approval  or  having  to  travel  far  out  of  his 
community  to  have  this  work  done. 

We  should  have  available  physicians'  as- 
sistants or  nurse  practitioners  for  emersrency 
home  calls  esneclally  at  night.  Many  times 
the  rush  to  the  hospital  and  the  trek  back 
home  might  be  avoided.  By  virtue  of  proper 
homemaklng  or  home  health  aid  service,  hos- 
pitalization might  be  avoided. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  client  evalu- 
ated In  his  home  by  a  doctor  or  a  psychia- 
trist, or  a  nurse  and  not  have  to  soend  hours 
persuading  a  client  to  go  to  a  clinic.  Many 
times  we  cannot  persuade  a  client  and  to  ob- 
tain heln  Is  very  hard.  Many  aced  are  terri- 
fied to  visit  a  hosDltal  for  fear  they  will  ha^e 
to  stay  there  and  consequents  lose  their 
homes.  This  Is  a  real  fear  because  of  Social 
Security.  SSI  rules  and  Medicaid  complica- 
tions. 

The  alternative  to  Nurslne  Homes  are 
many  and  far  reaching.  Somehow  we  must 


come  up  with  provisions  for  care  that  en- 
compass much  and  cover  that  vast  majority 
of  older  persons  who  have  low  Incomes,  frail 
bodies  and  great  pride.  The  care  of  our  aging 
Is  not  welfare.  It  Is  not  charity.  It  Is  our  ob- 
ligation and  to  be  quite  candid  our  own 
protection.  There  are,  particularly  In  our 
urban  areas  where  the  great  numbers  of 
aging  live,  very  few  who  can  pay  the  cost  of 
care.  Only  one  In  five  of  our  aging  have  In- 
comes over  $5000.  In  the  future  the  dollar 
figures  may  change  but  the  proportion  of 
poor  or  sick  will  increase.  Right  now  $10,000 
will  pay  for  quite  a  bit  of  home  care.  It  will 
pay  for  perhaps  six  to  eight  months  In  a 
Nursing  Home.  Mighty  few  aged  have  $10,000 
In  resources. 


CHAIRMAN  WILLE  OP  PDIC:  ALL  IS 
WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4, 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  correspond- 
ence I  had  had  with  Chairman  Prank 
Wille  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  Today,  I  received  another 
letter  from  Chairman  Wille  in  which  he 
clarified  the  contents  of  his  first  com- 
munication. Although  I  would  have 
placed  Chairman  Wille's  letter  in  the 
Record  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  doing 
so  today  speciflcally  at  his  request.  The 
entire  correspondence  follows : 

FEDERAL  Deposit  Insttsance  Corp., 
Washington,  D.C   February  28. 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
U.S  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Koch:  In  light  of  Congressional 
Inquiries  concerning  procedures  followed  by 
this  Corporation  in  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions, I  am  pleased  to  provide  the  following 
Information  which  I  trust  will  be  helpful  to 
you  and  your  staff. 

On  occasion.  Members  of  Congress  write  to 
the  Corporation  expressing  a  view  on  the 
merits  of  a  pending  application.  We  welcome 
all  such  communications — ^from  the  Congress 
as  well  as  from  the  general  public.  In  ex- 
pressing your  views,  however,  you  should  be 
aware  that  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  there  are  Instances  In  which  such 
a  communication  may  become  a  matter  of 
public  record,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  application.' 

Under  our  application  procedures,  aJl  mem- 
bers of  the  public  are  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  views  on  applications 
subject  to  these  procedures.  Such  views  be- 
come a  part  of  a  public  file  which  contains 
pertinent  Information  and  relevant  commu- 
nications regarding  the  application.  The 
public  file,  with  limited  exceptions  relating 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  bank  or  in- 
dividual members  of  the  management,  con- 
tains all  written  Information  submitted  by 
Interested  persons.  Including  Members  of 
Congress,  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  ap- 
plication. 

In  the  event  you  wish  merely  to  Inquire  as 
to  the  status  of  an  application,  or  the  ap- 


'  See  12  CFJl.  §  303.14,  Application  Proce- 
dures. The  applications  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion are  (1)  applications  for  deposit  Insur- 
ance by  proposed  new  banks,  f  2)  applications 
by  Insured  State  nonmember  banks  to  estab- 
lish branches,  (3)  applications  by  Insured 
State  nonmember  banks  to  relocate  their 
main  office  or  branch  offices,  and  (4)  any 
other  application  requests  or  submittals 
which  the  FDIC  Board  of  Directors  deems 
apprnisrlate. 


proximate  date  of  action  on  It  by  the  PDic 
Board  of  Directors,  I  suggest  you  telephone 
our  Congressional  Liaison  Office   (389-4444) 
Sincerely, 

Prank  Wille, 

Chairman. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  4, 197$. 
Chairman  Frank  Wille, 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ch.\irman  Wille:  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  28th  and  In  all  candor  I  must 
express  disagreement  with  Its  Import.  As 
someone  who  has  suppOTted  the  opening  to 
the  public  of  government  files,  I  would  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  evade  the  spirit  of  these 
laws  and  the  regulations  promulgated  to 
effect  their  Intent. 

Your  suggestion  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  avoid  having  their  names  dis- 
closed by  making  telephone  Inquiries  Instead 
of  writing  would  appear  to  undermine  the 
Intent  of  the  law.  I  believe  it  Is  Incumbent 
that  any  file  you  have  on  which  there  has 
been  an  Inquiry,  Congressional  or  otherwise, 
should  Include  a  notation  Indicating  who 
called  and  the  nature  of  the  Inquiry. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Federal  DEPOsn  Insurance 

Corporation 
Washington,  D.C,  March  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  My  letter  of  February  38, 
which  was  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  Intended  solely  to  Inform  the  103 
new  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
to  refresh  thfe  understanding  of  reelected 
Members,  about  the  procedures  which  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  fol- 
lows in  processing  certain  types  of  applica- 
tions filed  with  It  by  the  nation's  8,800  in- 
sured State  banks  which  are  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are  that  any  letter  sent  by  a  Member 
on  the  merits  of  such  an  application  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  file.  My  letter  fur- 
ther stated  that  If  a  Member  wished  "merely 
to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  an  application, 
or  the  approximate  date  of  action  on  It  by 
the  FDIC  Board  of  Directors,"  he  or  she 
should  telephone  our  Congressional  Liaison 
OfBce. 

I  neither  impUed  nor  suggested  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  evade  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  a  nonwrltten  communi- 
cation on  the  merits  of  an  application.  That 
implication  or  suggestion  first  came  to  my 
attention  hi  your  own  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  March  4,  and  In  your 
letter  of  the  same  date. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  you  were,  I  assume, 
aware  of  the  procedures  described  in  my 
letter  of  February  28.  Other  Members  of 
Coneress  may  not  have  been  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  that  letter.  In  retrospect,  I  should 
have  added  that  even  the  receipt  of  tele- 
phone Inquiries  from  Members  merely  as  to 
the  status  of  an  application  or  the  likely 
timetable  for  final  agency  action  are  logged 
and  would  no  doubt  be  released  to  the  public 
upon  proper  request.  This  procedure  has  been 
scrupulously  followed  ever  since  I  became 
Chairman  In  1970.  Indeed,  during  the  past 
five  years,  this  agency  has  taken  many  vol- 
untwy  steps  to  disclose  relevant  portions  of 
anpllcatlon  flies  as  well  as  condition  reports 
filed  with  us  bv  Insured  nonmember  banks — 
even  when  such  information  was  clearly  ex- 
empt from  compulsory  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Your  expressed 
concern  that  agencies  not  evade  the  spirit 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is,  I  be- 
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lleve,  misdirected  Insofar  as  It  includes  the 
FDIC. 

In  order  that  the  Issue  you  raised  in  your 
letter  might  be  clarified  for  other  Members 
of  the  Congress,  I  would  very  much  appreci- 
ate It  If  you  would  enter  this  response  Into 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Wille, 

Chairman. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  GAO  REPORTS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  and  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $978. 
Monthly  List  of  OAO  Reports  :  Comptroller 
Genqial  op  the  United  States 
agricttlture  and  rural  development 
Pood  Labeling:  Ooals,  Shortcomings,  and 
Proposed  Changes.  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Agriciilture;  and 
Commerce.  January  29.  MWD-75-19.  Im- 
provements are  needed  so  that  food  labels 
tell  consumers  what  they  need  to  know  to 
compare  and  select  those  products  suited  to 
their  needs  or  wants,  even  though  most  prod- 
ucts comply  with  Federal  packaging  and  la- 
beling laws  and  regulations. 

On  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  review  and 
repOTt,  OAO  said  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider amending  food  packaging  and  lal>ellng 
l&wsto: 

Require  full  disclosure  of  all  Ingredients  on 
packaged  food  products. 

Authorize  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  require  food  labels  to  specifically 
identify  spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
where  a  proven  need  exists. 

Establish  a  \inlform  open-dating  system  for 
perishable  foods. 

Establish  a  unit  pricing  program.  Including 
guidelines  for  the  design  and  maintenance 
of  unit  pricing  Information  and  the  educa- 
tion of  consumers  about  its  use  and  benefits. 
A  summary  of  this  report  is  also  available, 
free  of  charge.  Request:  Food  Labels:  Do 
They  Tell  Enough?  January  29.  MWD-75-19A. 
National  Rural  Development  Efforts  and 
the  Impact  of  Federal  Programs  on  a  12- 
Oounty  Rural  Area  In  South  Dakota.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. January  8.  RED-75-288.  OAO  wanted  to 
determine  how  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  was  being  carried  out  and  to  evaluate  Its 
impact  on  problems  concerning  residents  of 
»  specific  rural  area  in  South  Dakota. 

While  the  statutory  conmiitment  to  rural 
development  Is  Impressive,  It  has  not  been 
fully  supported  by  Government  actions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  needs  to 
quantify  employment.  Income,  population, 
housing,  and  community  services  and  facili- 
ties goals  called  for  by  the  act,  on  both  na- 
tional and  regional  bases,  so  that  progress 
toward  their  attainment  can  be  measured 
Mid  reported  on. 

GAO  believes  Its  findings  and  conclusions 
regarding  South  Dakota  are  applicable  to 
other  Great  Plains  areas,  with  similar  char- 
acteristics. 

Reduction  in  Federal  Expenditures  Possi- 
ble Through  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
Assumption  of  Insured  Warehousing  Risks. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  January  10.  RED- 
75-320.  During  the  5  years  ended  June  30, 
1972— the  most  recent  period  for  which  data 
*ere  available— the  Corporation  Incurred 
•22.6  million  In  Insurance  costs.  If  the  Cor- 
poration had  assumed  Its  own  Insurable  risks, 
it  would  have  saved  about  $17.1  million. 
As  a  large  Federal  operation,  the  Corpora- 


tion has  ample  resources  to  absorb  Insurable 
losses.  Its  activities  are  financed  largely  by 
borrowings  under  a  statutory  authorization 
of  $14.5  bUlion.  Its  operating  losses,  several 
billion  dollars  annually,  are  reimbursable 
through  congressional  appropriations. 

The  report  said,  "It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  an  organization  better  prepared  to  assume 
Its  own  risks." 

Examination  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank's 
Financial  Statements  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
June  30,  1974.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
January  23.  FOD-75-B.  Through  June  30, 
1974,  the  Bank  approved  loans  to  269  bor- 
rowers for  about  $397.3  million,  an  Increase 
of  55  borrowers  and  about  $156.4  million  since 
Jvine  30,  1973.  Advances  totaled  about  $144.3 
million  to  178  borrowers — an  Increase  of 
about  $98.7  million  and  85  borrowers  since 
June  30,  1973. 

The  Bank's  financial  statements  present 
fairly  Its  financial  position  at  June  30,  1974, 
and  the  results  of  Its  operations,  and  changes 
In  financial  position  for  the  year  then  ended. 

Audit  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Fiscal  Year  1974.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. January  20.  FOD-75-7.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  Corporation's  history,  coverage 
of  insured  crops  exceeded  $1  billion. 

Premium  income  of  $47.5  mUllon  exceeded 
Indenanity  payments  by  $19.1  million.  Ex- 
penses totaled  $18.9  million,  $12  million  of 
which  was  covered  by  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priated funds.  Such  appropriations  now  ex- 
ceed $200  million. 

The  Corporation  has  a  yearend  capital  sur- 
plus of  $2.7  mlUlon,  compared  with  a  $9.6 
million  capital  Impairment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1965 
that  the  Corporation  has  been  in  a  capital 
surplus  position. 

COMMERCE   AND   TRANSPORTATION 

Alleged  Discrimination  and  Concessions  in 
The  Allocation  of  Rallcars  to  Grain  Shippers. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Decem- 
ber 30,  1974,  released  January  7  by  Repre- 
sentative John  Melcher.  QGD-75-24.  Grain 
companies  having  available  rail  transporta- 
tion were  able  to  buy  grain  from  independ- 
ent elevators  at  prices  below  those  quoted 
In  some  markets.  ICC  was  aware  of  the  grain 
car  shortage  and  Instituted  measures  to  en- 
courage better  allocation  of  available  cars. 
The  measures  taken  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  effective  as  the  grain  car  shortage  af- 
fected the  ability  of  independent  elevator 
operators  to  carry  on  business  as  they  had 
In  the  past. 

This  report  provides  a  detaUed  discvission 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  central  issue: 
lawful  tariffs  that  allow  grain  companies  to 
retain  control  of  large  numbers  of  grain 
cars  for  extended  periods.  Because  GAO  has 
no  legal  authority  to  audit  the  records  of 
private  sales  of  the  companies  Involved,  It 
was  not  able  to  verify  alleged  concessions'  or 
discriminations  between  railroads  and  grain 
shippers. 

Vessel  Traffic  Systems— What  Is  Needed  to 
Prevent  and  Reduce  Vessel  Accidents?  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Transportation. 
January  21.  RED-75-319.  Accidents  in  U.S. 
waters  in  1974  Included  1.700  vessel  colli- 
sions, rammlngs,  and  groundings,  generally 
considered  preventable  by  vessel  traffic  sys- 
tems. These  resulted  in  about  $80  million  in 
damages  to  vessels,  cargo,  and  other  prop- 
erty and  303  persons  killed  or  injured. 

Since  1972,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  de- 
veloping or  operating  vessel  traffic  systems  in 
six  U.S.  ports  using  various  combinations  of 
electronic  surveillance.  However,  it  has  made 
limited  use  of  Its  authority  to  regulate  ves- 
sel movements  in  U.S.  ports  and  waterways. 
Regulations  can  play  an  important  role  In 
Improving  the  safety  of  marine  traffic  in 
U.S.  ports  and  waterways. 

District  and  local  Coast  Guard  officials  said 
there  had  been  little  direction  from  head- 
quarters to  develop  reg\ilations.  Officials  said 
at  one  district  they  did  not  follow  up  recom- 


mendations for  additional  regulations  made 
In  Coast  Guard  studies  because  they  had  not 
been  directed  to  do  so  by  headquarters.  Offi- 
cials say  development  of  regulations  Is  con- 
troversial because  of  the  maritime  industry's 
reluctance  to  relinquish  any  degree  of  con- 
trol over  vessel  operation. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HOUSING 

SuDMnary  Information  on  HUD-Held 
MultlfamUy  Mor:;gages.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  April  10,  1974, 
released  January  17,  by  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
House  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. RED-74-224.  This  report  on  HUD'a 
management  of  Its  portfolio  of  assigned 
multlfamlly  morgtages  contains  detailed 
summaries  of  information  on  five  of  the  six 
HUD  projects.  The  review  was  made  at  HUD 
area  and  insuring  offices  In  St.  Louis, 
Phoenix,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

GAO's  examination  of  cash  receipt  and 
disbursement  transactions  Included  a  deter- 
mination of  whether : 

Rental    and    other    Income    was    properly  ' 
accounted  for  and  deposited  into  appropriate 
bank  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  project, 
and 

Cash  disbursements  were  made  in  line 
with  provisions  of  the  plan  established  by 
HUD  to  reinstate  the  delinquent  mortgage. 

Housing  For  the  Elderly— Factors  Which 
Should  be  Evaluated  Before  Deciding  on 
Low-  or  Hlgh-Rlse  Construction.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
January  9.  RED-75-308.  HUD  does  not 
Identify  factors  to  be  considered  by  local 
housing  authorities  in  determining  whether 
low-  or  high-rise  buUdings  should  be  con- 
structed, nor  does  it  require  them  to  make 
analyses  to  determine  which  building  Is  the 
most  suitable. 

Before  applying  to  HUD  for  financial  assist- 
ance, local  authorities  should  make  thorough 
analyses  of  both  low-  and  high-rise  buildings 
to  determine  which  type  Is  most  suitable.  An- 
alyses should  include  cost  of  construction, 
operating,  and  maintaining  each  type  of 
structure  and  avaUablllty,  location,  and  cost 
of  land. 

EDUCATION    AND    MANPOWER 

Evaluation  of  Conunents  on  Report  on 
Problems  in  Pilling  Job  Orders  and  Placing 
Job  Applicants  In  Masachusetts.  Department 
of  Labor.  To  Representative  Michael  J.  Har- 
rington, January  23.  MWD-75-49.  Both  Labor 
and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Indicated  action  has  been 
taken  on  GAO's  October  30,  1974,  recom- 
mendations to  Improve  placement  activities. 
Most  actions,  dealing  with  purging  of 
applicant  flies,  improving  accuracy  of  data 
in  the  flies.  Increasing  Job  matching.  In- 
creasing referrals  and  making  them  more 
timely,  increasing  Job  development  efforts, 
and  specializing  personnel  by  occupation, 
were  taken  after  this  GAO  review  was  com- 
pleted. These  actions,  if  taken  properly,  will 
help  Improve  the  State's  placement  per- 
formance. 

CEN^lAL    GOVERNMENT 

Civil  Agencies  Make  Limited  Use  of  Cost- 
Benefit  Analysis  in  Support  of  Budget  Re- 
quests. January  14.  FQMSD-75-10.  Of  19 
budget  requests  totaling  $18.6  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  OAO  found  that  3  studies  qual- 
ified as  cost-benefit  analyses. 

Recognizing  that  all  budget  items  are  not 
susceptible  to  cost-benefit  analysis,  GAO  be- 
lieves some  programs  for  which  such  analysis 
had  not  been  done  were  susceptible  to  this 
analytical  technique. 

OMB  CIrCTilar  A-11  encourages  agencies  to 
submit  analytical  data,  including  cost-bene- 
fit analysis,  but  does  not  make  such  anal- 
ysis mandatory,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  GAO  believes  such  analysis 
Is  practical.  It  has  not  been  done. 
Summaries  of  OAO  Conclusions  and  Rec- 
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ommendatlons  on  Appropriation  Matters  for 
Civil  Departments  and  Agencies.  To  the 
Chairman.  Hovise  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  January  2.  MWD-75-42.  This 
IS  GAO's  first  annual  report  of  summaries 
ol  QAO  conclusions  and  recommendations 
on  Federal  civil  departments  and  agencies 
operations  which  It  believes  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  In  the  review  of  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  These  reports  have  pre- 
viously brought  these  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  departmental 
officials. 

This  report  replaces  GAO's  previous  ann-.ial 
report  of  significant  au<jilt  findings  in  the 
Federal  civil  departments  and  agencies.  A 
report  of  conclusions  and  recommendations 
concerning  DOD  is  being  submitted  sepa- 
rately. 

Need  for  a  Uniform  Method  for  Paying  In- 
terest on  Government  Trust  Funds.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  January  10.  GGD-75- 
34.  GAO  reviewed  the  investment  of  17  ma- 
jor trust  fxinds  such  as  those  pertaining  to 
social  security  programs,  unemployment, 
highways,  and  civil  service  retirement. 

Government  trust  funds  are  accounts 
maintained  to  record  the  recclpte,  expendi- 
tures, and  balances  of  funds  held  In  trust 
by  the  Government  for  use  In  carrying  out 
specific  purposes  or  programs  In  accordaoice 
with  authorizing  legislation.  Tnist  fund  re- 
ceipts not  needed  for  program  purposes  are 
invested  in  Government  obligations.  As  June 
30,  1974.  these  funds  had  about  «I24  billion 
invested  in  Government  obligations  of  which 
about  $111  billion  was  invested  In  special 
issues. 

Special  Issues  are  nonmarketable  Govern- 
ment obligations  designed  for  direct  Issuance 
to  the  trust  funds.  For  11  of  the  17  major 
funds  the  bases  for  the  assigning  of  interest 
rates  is  prescribed  by  statute;  the  rates  for 
the  remaining  six  are  established  adminis- 
tratively. 

The  bases  for  assigning  the  interest  rates 
sire  not  the  same  and  result  In  inequities  in 
the  assignment  of  interest  rates.  Different  In- 
terest rates  are  assigned  to  the  investments  of 
the  major  trust  funds  in  special  Issues  of  the 
same  maturity.  For  example,  at  June  30,  1974, 
three  different  Interest  rates — 6.5  percent.  7 
percent,  and  8  percent — were  assigned  to  the 
1-year  special  issues  maturing  in  1975  Issued 
to  four  trust  funds:  and  four  different  In- 
terest rates — ^ranging  from  5.875  to  8  per- 
cent— were  assigned  to  the  sp)ecial  issues  ma- 
turing in  1981  acquired  by  nine  trust  funds. 

GAO  recommended  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider enacting  one  law  for  the  investment  of 
the  major  trust  funds.  GAO  recommended 
that  the  legislation  provide  that  trust  funds 
not  be  Invested  in  sjteclflc  Government  secu- 
rities but  Instead  be  paid  Interest  on  the 
trust  fund  balances  used  for  nontrust  pur- 
poses. The  rate  assigned  to  each  fund  should 
be  the  same  and  In  line  with  the  cost  of 
borrowing  by  Treasury  from  the  public. 

Need  to  Improve  Management  and  Oper- 
ations of  Regional  Printing  Procurement 
Offices,  Government  Printing  Office.  February 
20,  1974,  released  January  10  by  the  Chair- 
man, Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  LCD-74- 
404.  Improp>er  awards  In  procuring  commer- 
cial printing  for  Federal  agencies  could  be 
reduced  if  automatic  data  processing  were 
used  to  evaluate  responsive  bids.  During  FY 
1973,  regional  offices  procured  commercial 
printing  valued  at  about  $56  million. 

Regional  offices  spend  inordinate  amounts 
of  time  m  processing  low-valvie  contracts. 
Prices  charged  clients  are  not  sufficient  to 
cover  costs  Incurred  In  obtaining  this  print- 
ing. OPO  should  encourage  agencies  to  ob- 
tain low-value  printing  on  their  own. 

Use  of  Surety  Bonds  In  Federal  Construc- 
tion Should  be  Improved.  January  17.  LCD- 
74-319.  Lacking  comparable  quantitative 
data.  GAO  could  not  develop  measurable  evi- 


dence supporting  either  elimination  or  reten- 
tion of  the  current  bonding  system. 

Federal  agencies'  lau;k  of  experience  In  per- 
forming certain  surety-type  services  pre- 
vented agencies  from  estimating  the  cost  If 
the  Government  assumed  such  services. 

Most  preaward  survey  work  done  by  agen- 
cies to  determine  a  contractor's  responsibility 
is  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  the  under- 
writing work  done  by  surety  companies. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  Activities.  District  of 
Columbia  Government.  September  26,  1974, 
released  January  8  by  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations.  GGD-76- 
12.  The  District  has  not  completed  Its  long- 
range  solid  waste  disposal  plan  or  precisely 
defined  Its  total  cost  Implications. 

After  GAO  completed  its  fleldwork,  the  Dis- 
trict prepared  a  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Action 
Program  covering  activities  through  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  program  deals  with  alterna- 
tives to  current  dl^>osal  processes;  improve- 
ments to  transfer  stations;  resource  recovery 
facility  construction;  phaseout  of  incinera- 
tion of  solid  waste;  equipment  procurement; 
and  separate  collection  and  disposal,  through 
sale,  of  newsprint. 

HEALTH 

Improvements  Needed  to  Speed  Implemen- 
tation of  Medicaid's  Early  and  Periodic 
Screening,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  Pro- 
gram. Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
January  9.  MWD-75-13.  Under  this  congres- 
slonally  mandated  program.  States  are  re- 
quired to  get  more  actively  Involved  In  pre- 
ventive health  care  by  identifying  and  treat- 
ing medical  problems  early.  In  the  long  run 
this  approach  has  great  potential  for  reduc- 
ing the  Incidence  of  long-term,  costly  medi- 
cal care. 

However.  HEW  has  not  been  agressive  in 
trying  to  make  States  comply  with  the  law 
and  has  been  slow  in  developing  regulations. 
As  a  result,  only  a  small  percentage  of  an  es- 
timated 10  million  eligible  children  under  21 
have  been  screened.  If  emphasis  were  placed 
on  Informing  families  about  the  program  and 
if  allied  health  professionals  were  used  more 
in  areas  with  a  shortage  of  physicians,  more 
children  could  be  screened. 

HEW  concurred  with  GAO's  recommenda- 
tions and  described  actions  that  had  been,  or 
will  be,  taken.  HEW  said  these  plans  neces- 
sarily are  contingent  upon  the  availability  of 
staff. 

INCOME  SECoarrY 

Fiu"ther  Improvements  Needed  In  Process- 
ing Widows'  Claims  for  Black  Lung  Benefits. 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  released  January  8  by  the  Chair- 
man, Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
MWD-75-^44.  A  study  of  100  cases  showed  that 
after  an  application  was  filed  It  often  took 
almost  12  weeks  to  complete  processing  even 
though  HEW  received  most  of  the  applica- 
tions within  a  week  after  filing. 

To  expedite  claims  processing.  HEW  agreed 
to  GAO's  suggestion  for  Improving  the  exist- 
ing manual  process  by  using  a  teletype  net- 
work. Instead  of  surface  mail.  This  change 
could  reduce  the  median  conversion  time 
from  6  to  about  4  weeks. 

The  conversion  process  can  be  further  im- 
proved by  using  a  fully  automatic  deatb- 
termlnatlon  and  benefit  process  and  a  Joint 
payment  procedure  similar  to  that  author- 
ized by  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  Old- 
Age  Retirement  and  Survivors  program  that 
would  permit  a  surviving  widow  to  cash  her 
husband's  benefit  check. 

INTERNATIONAL   ATTAIRS   AND  TINANCE 

A  Progress  Report  on  United  States-Soviet 
Union  Cooperative  Programs.  January  8. 
ID-75-18.  The  Moscow  Summit  In  May  1972 
laid  the  foundation  for  agreements  on  coop- 
erative efforts  between  the  United  States  and 


the  Soviet  Union  In  the  fields  of  health,  en- 
vlronmental  protection,  space  exploration, 
and  science  and  technology.  To  date  the  ex- 
change  of  Information  has  been  limited  and 
of  little  technical  benefit  to  the  U.S. 

Poor  communications,  differing  priorities 
misunderstandings,  and  security  concerns  de- 
layed many  projects  during  the  first  18 
months.  Such  matters  as  funding,  language 
translating  facilities  and  travel  costs  of  visit- 
ing scientists  should  have  been  resolved  dur- 
ing this  period  but  were  not.  The  space  proj- 
ect is  demonstrating  that  these  problems  can 
be  overcome. 

The  Congress  should  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  an  annual  progress  report  on  each 
agreement. 

Bolivia — ^An  Assessment  of  U.S.  Policies  and 
Programs.  January  30.  ID-75-16.  The  U.8.  has 
provided  $650  million  to  support  Bolivia's 
social,  economic,  and  military  advancement 
In  the  past  20  years.  International  agencies, 
to  which  the  U.S.  contributes,  have  provided 
assistance  totaling  $360  million.  Dvurlng  FTs 
1972-74,  U.S.  assistance  totaled  $1S0  million— 
exceptionally  high  considering  Bolivia  has  S 
million  Inhabitants. 

Developments  within  Bolivia  have  a  great 
Impact  on  the  Latin  American  community. 
Political  stability  has  been  the  overall  U.S. 
objective  In  Bolivia.  Since  tlie  August  1971 
revolution  this  stability  has  Increased. 

The  Bolivian  Government  has  reached 
agreement  on  compensation  with  all  major 
U.S.  firms  It  had  nationalized,  and  has  acted 
to  Increase  foreign  Investment. 

Bolivia's  economic  and  social  development 
can  be  accelerated  and  can  derive  greater 
benefits  from  external  assistance  If  the 
United  States  considers  observations  con- 
tained In  this  report  when  planning  and  im- 
plementing programs. 

Reimbursements  from  Foreign  Govern- 
ments for  Military  Personnel  Services  Pro- 
vided imder  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
Department  of  Defense.  August  16,  1974,  re- 
leased January  27  by  Representative  Lea 
Aspln.  ID-75-6.  Air  Force  personnel  services 
reimbursed  in  connection  with  military  sales 
programs  during  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
totaled  $28.8  million  and  Involved  an  esti- 
mated 2.865  man-years.  Twenty-six  countries 
are  involved,  with  Iran  and  Germany  making 
up  more  than  half  of  the  total  dollars.  Most 
services  performed  were  for  pilot  training. 

In  contrast  to  procedures  followed  by  the 
Air  Force  In  crediting  moneys  received  to  Its 
military  personnel  appropriation  account,  the 
U.S.  Army  deposits  reimbursements  for  simi- 
lar services  Into  the  miscellaneous  rece^ts 
account  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Efforts  are  un- 
derway to  resolve  this  Inconsistency  by  re- 
quiring each  military  service  to  follow  the  Air 
Force  procedure. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Substantial  Staff  and  Cost  Reductions  Pos- 
sible at  Military  Telecommunications  Cen- 
ters Through  Use  of  Uniform  Staffing  Stand- 
ards. Department  of  Defense.  January  7. 
IjCD-74-120.  Some  900  telecommunications 
centers  are  staffed  with  an  estimated  20,000 
military  and  civilian  employees  whose  salaries 
and  related  benefits  cost  the  Government 
about  $200  million  annually. 

Using  a  composite  standard,  GAO  estimates 
that  net  overstaffing  totaled  about  2,170. 
Monetary  Impact  of  this  overstaffing  Is  $21.7 
million  each  year  In  Increased  operating 
costs.  Such  costs  and  personnel  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Improve  combat  effectiveness  within 
the  military  departments. 

GAO's  study  Indicated  that  introducing 
automated  equipment  has  not  resulted  In 
the  staffing  reductions  at  these  centers  that 
could  be  achieved. 

Methods  of  Purchasing  Food  for  the  Mili- 
tary Services  are  Costly  and  Inefficient.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  January  14.  IX!I>-74- 
430.  DOD's  Inability  to  respond  effectively  to 
market   conditions   and   depart   from  rlgW 
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specifications  quickly  results  In  higher  costs 
and  In  shortages  of  required  Items. 

For  the  DOD  to  Improve  Its  ability  to  com- 
pete m  the  marketplace  with  other  food  buy- 
ers. It  needs  (1)  authority  to  substitute  al- 
ternative styles,  forms,  and  grades  and  (2) 
product  specifications  and  purchase  descrip- 
tions that  do  not  contain  nonessential 
requirements. 

Apparently  DOD  does  not  recognize  any 
problem  In  its  current  subsistence  jwocure- 
ment  procedures.  Lack  of  adequate  response 
to  Its  bid  solicitations  resulting  in  shortages 
in  DOD  food  Items  and  In  Increased  costs  Is 
Important  enough  for  DOD  to  reexamine  Its 
entire  food  procurement  role. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  System  Could  Be 
Drastically  Reduced  by  Greater  Reliance  on 
Intergrated  Managers  Department  of  De- 
fense. January  14.  LCD-74-434.  DOD's  sys- 
tems for  providing  logistical  support  to  all 
military  services  are  well  developed  and  can 
adequately  respond  to  the  Corps'  wholesale 
supply  and  depot  maintenance  requirements. 
Supplies  over  and  above  those  provided 
from  war  reserves  could  be  provided  by  Inte- 
grated managers  without  need  for  the  Corps 
to  maintain  a  separate  wholesale  supply 
system. 

Savings  from  greater  reliance  on  other 
logistical  systems  would  be  Immediate.  In- 
vestment in  the  Inventory  of  supply  support 
Items  could  be  reduced  by  about  $300  million. 
A  large  part  of  the  $22  million  annual  ex- 
penditure for  operating  Corps  storage  depots 
could  be  reduced. 

Need  for  and  Uses  of  Data  Recorded  on  DD 
Form  214  Report  of  Separation  from  Active 
Duty.  Department  of  Defense.  January  23. 
PPCD-75-126.  Since  Report  Form  214  can 
contain  derogatory  information,  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  It  to  all  Individuals  released 
from  military  service  does  not  safeguard 
their  privacy.  The  majority  of  Individuals 
who  serve  In  the  military  do  well,  and  the 
separation  report  they  receive  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  them  In  civilian  life. 

For  those  who  do  not  perform  well  and 
whose  separation  report  reflects  this,  the 
report  can  adversely  affect  them,  particu- 
larly in  seeking  civilian  employment.  The 
separation  report  would  not  be  needed  by 
veterans  If : 

TTie  VA's  system  provided  all  veterans  with 
Information  concerning  their  eligibility  for 
veterans  benefits. 

Military  central  depositories  for  personnel 
records  were  required  to  provide  timely  re- 
sponses to  inquiries,  and 

A  document  describing  an  individual's 
work  experience,  training,  and  education 
would  benefit  all  veterans  seeking  civilian 
employment  and  would  conform  to  data 
nOTmally  exchanged  between  civilian  em- 
ployers. 

Support  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  at  Mata- 
eordo  Island,  Texas.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  January  6.  released  January  9  by  Sen- 
ator WUliam  Proxmire.  FPCD-74-109.  In  the 
19  months  from  October  1972  to  May  1974, 
the  Air  Force  spent  over  $218,000  In  appro- 
prUted  funds  and  $29,000  was  spent  from 
non-appropriated  funds,  on  Matagorda  Is- 
land for  recreational  activities.  Costs  were 
for  an  average  of  25  recreational  employees, 
pildes,  game  cleaners,  cooks  and  assistants. 
>Ur  Force  personnel  came  from  on-duty  units 
throughout  the  country  during  the  hunting 
and  fishing  seasons. 

Prom  1971  to  1973.  a  total  of  989  military 
personnel  and  a  few  clvUlans  used  Matagorda 
Island  for  hunting  and  fishing.  This  number 
Included  48  generals.  608  other  officers,  349 
eniuted  men,  30  dependents,  and  56  civilians. 
Official  records  Indicated  that  14  generals 
tttade  20  visits  to  Matagorda  from  January 
1970  to  December  1972  but  charged  leave  only 
"  times. 

Information  on  the  Number.  Location,  and 
Cost  Associated  With  Construction  and  Op- 
eration of  Military  Golf  Facilities  Throughout 


the  World.  Department  of  Defense.  Novem- 
ber 18.  1974,  released  January  20  by  Senator 
WUllam  Proxmire  LCD-74-404.  In  this  tabu- 
lation, GAO  reports  the  number,  location,  and 
costs  associated  with  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  DOD  golf  facilities  wherever  located 
in  the  world.  GAO.  as  requested. 

Obtained  financial  operating  information 
relative  to  sales,  cost  of  sales,  and  user  fees 
the  golf  facilities  collected,  and 

Identified  the  number  of  9-  and  18-hole 
public  golf  courses  within  a  25-mile  radius 
of  military  Installations  responsible  for  eolf 
faculties. 

Military  Hospitals  Should  Be: — Provided 
Criteria  for  Presidential  VIP  Accommoda- 
tions;— Instructed  to  Discontinue  Separating 
Officer  and  Enlisted  Patients.  Department  of 
Defense.  December  24,  1974,  released  Janu- 
ary 25  by  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Priorities  and  Economy  In  Government,  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  MWD-75-38.  Costs  of 
contructlon  or  modification  of  presidential 
suites  ranged  from  $500  at  Pltzslmons  to 
$215,000  at  Bethesda.  Costs  of  furnishings 
ranged  from  $1,800  at  Fort  Gordon  to  $25,000 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  Size  of  the  suites  ranged 
from  600  square  feet  at  Port  Gordon  to  6.543 
square  feet  at  Bethesda. 

GAO's  review  at  Air  Force  and  Army  hos- 
pitals showed  officer  and  enlisted  patients 
were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  medical  needs, 
such  as  surgical  patients  to  a  svirglcal  unit 
and  medical  patients  to  a  medical  unit. 

At  Navy  hospitals  GAO  visited,  however, 
officer  and  enlisted  patients  were  assigned  to 
separate  nursing  units  because  of  Navy  tradi- 
tion. The  Navy  hospitals  which  separated  of- 
ficers from  enlisted  personnel  generaUT 
provided : 

More  space  to  officers. 

More  expensive  furnishings  to  officers,  and 

A  higher  ratio  of  nursing  staff  to  officers. 

NATTJEAL   EESOURCES   AND    ENVIEONMENT 

Implementation  of  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  is 
Slow.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  De- 
cember 20,  1974.  released  January  23  by  the 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  RED-75-291.  The  1972  amendments 
required  grantees  to  meet  many  new  and 
changing  requirements.  Many  States  and 
municipalities  did  not  meet  EPA's  require- 
ments Implementing  legislative  provisions 
and  were  unable  to  qualify  projects  for  avail- 
able Federal  funds. 

Impoundment  of  $9  bUUon  of  the  $18  bU- 
llon  authorized  by  the  Congress  could  seri- 
ously hamper  achieving  the  goal  of  elimi- 
nating discbarge  of  pollutants  into  navigable 
waters  by  1985  once  administrative  and 
legislative  requirements  are  met. 

VETERANS    BENEFITS   AND    SEBVICES 

Need  for  Improved  Outreach  Efforts  for 
Veterans  In  Prison  or  on  Parole.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. December  30,  1974,  released 
January  27  by  Representative  Charles  B 
Rangel.  MWD-75-48.  VA  has  no  tmlform  sys- 
tem to  be  followed  by  Its  regional  offices  for 
reaching  veterans  In  penal  Institutions  to 
encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
VA  benefits  available  to  them.  VA  Regional 
Offices  had  a  policy  of  visiting  penal  institu- 
tions only  upon  specific  request  by  prison 
officials.  GAO's  discussions  with  a  number  of 
imprisoned  and  recently  paroled  veterans 
showed  many  of  them  were  not  aware  they 
were  still  entitled  to  VA  benefits. 

Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of 
Veterans  Canteen  Service  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974.  Veterans  Administration.  January  20 
FOD-75-6.  During  FY  1974  the  Service  oper- 
ated 171  canteens — 1  In  each  VA  hospital  and 
home — located  in  the  U.S.  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Services  were  available  to  a  dally  average  of 
about  88.000  hospitalized  veterans.  10.000  vet- 
erans m  VA  homes,  and  about  37,000  veteran 
outpatients. 

Financial  statements  Included  In  the  re- 


port present  fairly  the  financial  position  of 
the  service  at  June  30,  1974.  and  results  of  Its 
operations  and  changes  in  financial  posi- 
tion for  the  year  then  ended. 

Low  Rents  Charged  at  Personnel  Quarters 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Hlnes,  niinois.  Veterans  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Decelop- 
ment,  December  6.  1974,  released  January  17 
by  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Space,  Science.  Vet- 
erans, Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
LCD-75-302.  The  rental  rates  for  quarters 
provided  to  employees  of  Hlnes  were  lower 
than  prevailing  rates  for  comparable  hous- 
ing m  nearby  communities.  Basic  rental 
rates  at  Hlnes  were  adjusted  downward  for 
allowances  that  could  not  be  Justified  within 
the  framework  of  the  OMB  Circular  A-46 
which  prescribes  how  such  rates  are  to  be 
set.  The  downward  adjustments  subsidized 
employees  improperly  and  resulted  in  ren- 
tal income  losses  of  as  much  as  $123,000  an- 
nually. 

LETTER   REPORTS 

A  report  of  a  delay  in  apportioning  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hovtse  and  President  of  the 
Senate.  January  10.  ACO-75-9. 

GAO  comments  on  deferral  actions  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  De- 
cember 27,  1974 — to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  of  the  Senate.  January  16 
ACG-75-10. 

Department  of  Labor  procedures  for  pro- 
curing audit  services  from  licensed  public 
accounting  firms — to  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. January  13,  released  January  16. 
MWI>-75-43. 

The  Model  Cities  program  In  Davton, 
Ohio — to  Representative  Charles  W.  Wh'alen. 
Jr.  December  23,  1974.  released  January  8. 
RED-75-317. 

U.S.  sale  of  wheat  to  Egypt — to  Representa- 
tive Joshua  Eilberg.  December  6,  1974,  re- 
leased January  13.  ID-75-34. 

Procedures  for  selling  excess  military  hell- 
copters — to  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
October  25.  1973,  released  January  10  B- 
173873. 

Problems  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission's  accounting  system — to  the 
Chairman,  SEC.  January  2.  FGMS-75-14. 

Violation  of  the  Antldeficiency  Act  In  obli- 
gating FY  70  military  personnel  funds — to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  January  6.  PGMS- 
76-4. 

Proposed  modernization  program  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal — to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
January  20.  LCD-76-427. 

Recommendations  concerning  planned  pro- 
curements by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  the  Interior  for  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  pro- 
gram— to  the  Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  January 
27.  PSAD-75-51. 

Defense  Supply  Agency's  use  of  require- 
ments contracts  to  satisfy  wood  products 
needs  of  military  installations — to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  January  27.  PSAD-75-49. 

HOW    TO    OBTAIN     CAO    AUDIT    REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accoiintlng  Office,  Room 
4522,  441  G  Street,  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20648.  Phone  (302)   386-6594. 

Copies  are  provided  without  charge  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  congressional  com- 
mittee staff  members;  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  foreign  governments:  mem- 
bers of  the  press:  college  libraries,  faculty 
members,  and  students:  and  non-profit  or- 
ganizations. 

The  price  to  the  general  public  is  $1.00  a 
copy,  except  as  noted.  There  is  no  charge  for 
copies  of  letter  reports. 

Please  use  the  order  form  on  the  next  to 
the  last  page  to  request  reports  by  mall. 
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LEGAL   DECISIONS   AND   OPINIONS 

In  addition  to  the  reports  listed  In  this 
publication,  the  Comptroller  General  Issues 
some  5,000  formal  decisions  and  advisory 
opinions  annually  to  the  Congress,  executive 
branch  agencies,  and.  In  some  cases,  the  pub- 
lic, dealing  with  the  legality  of  public  fund 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  formal  decisions  are  reported  and  pub- 
lished separately. 

Besides  an  annual  bound  volume  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General,  avail- 
able through  the  Government  Printing  OflBce, 
GAG  Issues  monthly  pamphlets  of  the  pub- 
lished decisions  and  quarterly  digests  of 
"unpublished"  decisions  in  the  areas  of  Pro- 
curement Law,  Personnel  Law  (both  Civilian 
and  Military),  General  Government  Matters 
Law  and  Transportation  Law.  Manuals  cover- 
ing annotations  of  decisions  In  these  areas 
are  available.  In  addition,  all  published  de- 
cisions of  the  Comptroller  General,  together 
with  the  digests  of  all  "unpublished"  ones, 
are  available  en  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  com- 
puter research  program.  Project  LITE. 

For  further  information  regarding  deci- 
sions of  the  Comptroller  General,  call  (202) 
386-3056  or  write  to  the  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20548. 


MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  H.R.  4&— THE  ANI- 
MAL POODS  PURCHASE  BILL 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record) . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
take  the  word  of  those  who  do  not  want 
to  provide  an  adequate  minimum  diet 
for  the  poor,  or  of  weary  bureaucrats  who 
do  not  want  to  make  any  additional  effort 
to  meet  human  needs,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conclude  that  there  are  not  adequate 
outlets  for  the  meat  and  animal  food 
products  some  of  us  have  proposed  to  buy 
and  distribute  in  H.R.  48. 

But  if  we  dig  into  the  read  nutrition 
situation,  it  is  easy  to  identify  a  need 
for  all  of  the  meat  and  animal  food  prod- 
ucts this  bill  would  provide  through  a 
$1  to  $2  billion  purchase  program.  Be- 
cause the  statement  has  been  made  that 
we  would  have  diflSculty  to  dispose  of 
the  products  H.R.  48  would  have  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  buy,  I  have  had 
two  staff  members  making  a  telephone 
survey  of  need  for  additional  food  around 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  question  the 
need  is  there. 

We  talked  yesterday  with  welfare  offi- 
cials in  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  an  example. 
They  have  22-percent  unemployment 
within  the  city  limits,  and  50-percent  in 
the  core,  or  inner  city.  They  have  just 
completed  a  careful  survey  on  which  to 
base  a  plea  for  food  assistance  and  foimd 
that  between  105,000  and  110,000  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  are  undernourished  and 
in  need  of  additional  food.  Their  nutri- 
tionist advised  that  a  pound  of  meat  or 
other  animal  food  products  each  week  for 
each  of  them  would  be  a  "Godsend." 

Out  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Maze  of  the  Neighbors  in  Need  program 
which  handles  direct  distribution  in  that 
city,  told  me  that  they  are  "not  scratch- 
ing the  surface"  of  need  with  available 
food:  that  requests  for  food  assistance 
are  running  80,000  to  120,000  per  month 
in  King  County  and  substantial  amounts 
of  additional  food  aid  are  needed. 


Los  Angeles  County,  with  9.1  percent 
unemployed  and  670,000  people  on  food 
stamps,  advised  us  that  they  have  a  real 
need  for  direct  distribution  food  prod- 
ucts. The  Salvation  Army  there  is  serv- 
ing 6,000  a  day  and  they  have  9,000  li- 
censed boarding  homes  and  institutions 
for  the  elderly  where  need  for  better  nu- 
trition is  great. 

San  Diego  reports  11 -percent  imem- 
plo5Tnent,  26,000  on  food  stamps,  and 
estimated  to  us  that  they  could  use  300,- 
000  pounds  of  meat  and  other  animal 
food  products  a  month  with  about  55,000 
people.  One  of  their  problems  is  migrant 
workers,  who  fear  applsring  for  food 
stamps  because  of  their  status  as 
immigrants. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  not 
provided  us  with  an  estimate  of  need, 
but  officials  there  say  it  is  extensive  and 
they  would  have  no  problem  in  distribut- 
ing a  large  amount  of  food  if  the  prod- 
ucts were  made  available  to  them. 

Telephone  inquiries  around  the  coun- 
try bring  unanimous  agreement  that 
there  is  extensive  need.  There  is  a  re- 
luctance in  some  places  to  undertake 
any  additional  effort  to  reach  the  needy, 
although  the  need  exists.  It  would  mean 
some  additional  effort  and  entail  some 
additional  expense. 

I  have  obtained  one  projection  from 
a  highly  placed  individual  in  our  Federal 
nutrition  programs  that,  with  continu- 
ing imemployment  at  present  rates,  ex- 
isting distribution  programs  could  use 
934  million  poimds  of  dairy  products  and 
821  million  pounds  of  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, beyond  existing  distribution,  with- 
out waste,  in  the  coming  year. 

That  estimate  is  based  on  human 
need,  of  course,  and  not  on  what  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
other  high  officials  would  like  to  imder- 
take. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  food  dis- 
tribution programs  are  inadequate  by 
any  standards. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  economizing  at  the  expense  of  the 
hungry.  Their  own  figures  show  that 
food  provided  to  schools  for  school  lunch 
programs  were  cut  back  last  year  from 
the  1972  contribution  level  of  $925  mil- 
lion to  $844  million. 

Distribution  to  institutions,  which 
reached  $180  million  back  in  1962,  was  at 
a  $108  million  level  last  year. 

Two  responsible  recent  surveys  of  the 
food  stamp  program  indicate  that  only 
46.6  percent  of  persons  eligible  are  re- 
ceiving food  stamps,  and  the  Senate  Nu- 
trition Committee  reports  that  benefits 
have  fallen  so  far  behind  inflation  that 
recipients  now  get  less  than  80  percent 
of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  The 
committee  report  adds: 

The  nutritional  benefits  of  millions  of 
newly  vmemployed,  elderly  and  poor  con- 
tinue to  be  inadequate. 

Janet  Wagner  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons,  one  of  our 
leading  elderly  organizations,  advises 
that  there  are  7  million  elderly  who  need 
additional  food,  including  1  million  in 
institutions  and  others  now  getting  food 
once  a  day  through  the  title  7,  food  for 
elderly,  program. 

Administrators  of  the  title  7  program 


in  the  Older  Americans  Act  estimate  that 
they  could  use  $80  to  $100  million  worth 
of  food  next  year  out  of  this  H Jl.  48  pro- 
gram, but  more  realistic  estimates  of 
what  our  elderly  need  show  that  at 
least  $400  million  in  food  for  this  pro- 
gram could  be  used,  which  would  amoimt 
to  only  about  $55  per  person  per  year  in 
animal  food  products. 


FIFTY  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  CO- 
SPONSOR  ENERGY  INDUSTRY  DE- 
CONCENTRATION  ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
other  Members  of  Congress  are  joining 
me  today  in  sponsoring  the  Energy  In- 
dustry Deconcentration  Act,  which  is  in- 
tended to  restore  competition  in  the 
energy  industries. 

The  anticompetitive  structure  and  be- 
havior of  the  huge  integrated  oil  com- 
panies have  contributed  to  today's  energy 
shortage  and  high  prices  of  gasoline, 
heating  oil,  and  utilities.  While  the  tax- 
payers and  consumers  have  made  all  the 
sacrifices  in  the  economic  crisis,  the  oil 
companies  have  used  their  economic 
power  to  raise  prices  and  make  unprece- 
dented profits.  It  is  time  for  us  to  legis- 
late a  restructuring  of  the  energy  indus- 
try, especially  of  the  oil  companies. 

The  Energy  Industry  Deconcentration 
Act  would  prohibit  the  vertical  integra- 
tion which  exists  in  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Under  the  bill,  no  corporation 
or  its  affiliates  could  engage  in  more  than 
one  of  the  phases — production,  refining, 
transportation,  and  retail  sales — of  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  industries.  This  pro- 
hibition is  needed  to  allow  the  entry  by 
potential  competitors  at  the  production 
and  refining  stages.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  concluded  that  the 
major  oil  companies  use  vertical  integra- 
tion to  restrict  such  competitors. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit oil  and  natural  gas  companies  from 
owning  coal  or  uranium  deposits. 
Through  acquisitions  and  mergers,  the 
oil  companies  have  actual  control  of  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  privately  held 
coal  reserves  and  50  percent  of  the 
uranium  reserves.  This  means  that  the 
oil  companies  have  developed  the  power 
to  keep  oil  prices  and  profits  high  simply 
by  restricting  the  output  of  coal  and 
uranium,  which  are  the  main  sources  of 
competition  to  oil  and  natural  gas.  Even 
now.  Cities  Service  Co. — CITGO — is  try- 
ing to  acquire  Peabody  Coal,  the  Nation's 
largest  coal  producer.  Production  levels 
and  prices  for  coal  and  uranium  should 
be  determined  by  free  market  forces,  not 
by  arbitrary  decisions  of  oil  company 
executives. 

The  bill's  prohibition  on  multiple  own- 
ership of  competing  types  of  energy 
sources  is  essentially  a  conflict-of-inter- 
est statute  Intended  to  insure  that  coal 
and  uranivun  decisions  are  independently 
made.  This  goal  is  strengthened  by  the 
bill's  provision  that  no  person  may  be  an 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  two  or 
more  energy  companies. 

Free  and  vigorous  competition  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
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tem.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  re- 
store that  type  of  competition  within 
the  energy  industry.  It  will  provide  an 
economic  incentive  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources,  and 
it  will  make  it  possible  for  the  market- 
place to  force  down  the  prices  of  gaso- 
line, heating  oil,  and  utihties. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Steed  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  on  account  of  official  business! 

Mr.  MosHER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  after  4:30  p.m..  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Broyhill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  after  2  p.m.,  today,  on  accoimt 
of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  ajjy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  hiclude  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  for  60  minutes,  March 
25, 1975. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Krtjeger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  Friday, 
March  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brooks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $978. 

Mr.  Findley,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
4296  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Harkin,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  4296  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Madden  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  DooD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Downey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Levitas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 
Mr.   Duncan   of  Oregon   in   five  in- 
stances. 
Mr^  Zeferetti  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1975,  as  "Earth  Day." 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1975,  as  "Earth  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HAYES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  20,  1975,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXEUCTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communcations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Act  of  1975  (H.R. 
4296);    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  of  June  30,  1974,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2701(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  proposed  amendments 
to  the  regulations  governing  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  ConcUlatlon  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  pursuant  to  section  202 
(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1947  (29  U.S.C.  172(c)):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people 
of  Bikini  Atoll,  in  the  Marshall  Islands  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  report  on  developing  coun- 
tries' external  debt  and  debt  relief  provided 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  to  offer  to  sell  certain 
defense  articles  or  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran,  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  International  Relations. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  improve 
Judicial  machinery  by  amending  title  28, 
United  States  Code  to  broaden  and  clarify 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  magistrates;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize one  additional  Judgeship  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice  by  facili- 
tating the  trial  of  petty  offense  cases  before 
U.S.  magistrates;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander, Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for 
calendar  year  1974.  and  the  financial  report 
of  the  organization  as  of  June  30.  1974.  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc..  transmitting  the  financial  report 
of  the  organization  as  of  September  30.  1974. 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  activities  related  to  welfare 
prog^rams  during  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.o 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  TEAOUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  37.  A  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data  Act  (Rept.  No.  94-62,  pt.  U). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  94-63.  pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Conimlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  150.  Resolu- 
tion providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-88). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  287.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-89).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  295.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the 
investigations,  studies,  oversight,  and  func- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Qovernment  Op- 
erations (Rept.  No.  94-90).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olutlon  133  (Rept.  No.  94-91).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  315.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (Rept.  No  94-92) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  340.  Resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  37.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize approprUtions  to  carry  out  the 
Standard  Reference  Data  Act.  (Rept  No  94- 
93 » .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  341.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3922  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contaLied  In  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  94-94).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  342.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4005  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Pacillties  Construction  Act  to 
revise  and  extend  the  programs  authorized 
by  that  act  (Rept.  No.  94-95).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  343.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4700 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development  con- 
struction of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept^  No.  94-96).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1401.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 
Robert  M.  Johnston  (Rept.  No.  94-82).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Stephanie  Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman  (Rept. 
No.  94-83).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1649.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
D.  Harden;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
84) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  2109.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
George  Moore,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-85) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2946.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hinck  (Rept.  No.  94-88).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PATTISON  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3526.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Randall  L.  Talbot;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  94-87) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 

committeea  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJi.  6157.  A  bill  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion  of  Federal   reporting  services;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON : 

HJl.  5168.  A  bill  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people 
of  Bikini  AtoU.  In  the  Marshall  Islands  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK,  Mr.  Bt7BGENi»,  Mr.  Chappell, 

Mr.  CoLLDTs  Of  Texas.  Mr.  DtmcAN 

of  Tennessee,  Mr.  HAMMEBscHMror. 

Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 

Rhodes,      Mr.      Sixes      and      Mr 

Waoconner)  : 

HJl.  5159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

Act   to  prohibit   the  Administrator   of  the 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  from  re- 

(jutrlng  an  indirect  source  emission  review 

as  a  part  of  any  applicable  Implementation 

plan;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HJl.  5160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  an  Investment  tax 
credit  for  property  used  in  certain  livestock 
packing  operations,  and  to  establish  the 
Miount  of  such  credit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  5161.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  451  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  special  rule  for  the  Inclusion  in  Income 
of  magazine  sales  for  display  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  DRINAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LtTMs,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Eogar.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Hannaforo,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Mr.    MAotHHE,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
RiEOLB,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  5162.  A  bill  to  require  the  submis- 
sion of  reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  International  Relations 
Bv  B4r.  ESCH: 
H.R.  5163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  career  guid- 
ance  and   counseling   plans   and    programs 
for  States  and  local  educational  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lalx>r. 


H.R.  5164.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
incentives  to  Improve  the  economics  of  re- 
cycling wastepaper;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr 
DiGGS.    Mr.    DODD.    Mr.    Hechler   of 
West  Virginia,  Ms.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Seiberlino 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Traxleb)  : 
HJR.  5165.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergency 
health  benefits  program  for  the  unemployed- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUDE    (for  himself  and  Mr 
Robinson)  : 
H.R.  6166.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary withholding  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
District  of  Columbia  income  taxes,  pursuant 
to  agreements  subject  to  review  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   In  the  case  of  certain 
legislative  offices  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  5167.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  business 
deduction  for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred 
for  regularly  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
the  extent  such  amount  exceeds  the  normal 
tourist   class  fare  for  such   transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8191  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  bene- 
fits thereundCT  to  officially  recognized  or  des- 
ignated members  of  a  legally  organized  vol- 
unteer   fire    department,    ambulance   team, 
or  rescue  squad  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H.R.  5169.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself,  Mr.   B*- 
DiLLo.  Mr.  BROvm  of  California.  Mrs. 
Bttrke  of  California,  Mrs.  Chbholm, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
YEBs,  Mr.  Cornell.  Mr.  Dellttms,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Prases, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Ms. 
Holtzman,   Mr.  McHtjgh,  Mr.  Mat- 
stTNAGA,  Mr.  Moorheao  Of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Nix) : 
HJi.  5170.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recall  or  detention  of  food,  drugs,  devices, 
and  cosmetics  which  are  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded   or  otherwise   fall   to  comply  with 
the  act.  and  to  otherwise  improve  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Maguire. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Roomo.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  5171.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  recall  or  detention  of  food,  drugs,  devices, 
and  cosmetics  which  are  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  or  otherwise  fail  to  comply  with  the 
act.  and  to  otherwise  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Harris 

and  Ms.  Holtzman)  : 

H.R.  5172.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Energy  and  Conservation  Corporation  (AM- 

POWER)  ,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to 
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the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Skxtbitz, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
YoTTNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Tsokoas, 
Mr.  RisENHOovER,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    RuFPK,    Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr. 
Lttjan,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Sebeltcs,  Mr. 
Meeos,  Mr.  Steelman,  Mr.  Bingham, 
and  Mr.  Ketchttm)  : 
H.R.  6173.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Badil- 
Lo,  Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BxTRGENER,  Mrs.  Bttrke  of 
California,    Mr.    Del   Clawson,   Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.   CouoHLiN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr. 
Hannapord,    Mr.    Harrington,    and 
Mr.  Lloyd  of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  5174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Lloyd  of  California,  Mr. 
McCloskey,     Mr.     McKinney,     Mr. 
Matsitnaga,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.   MooRHEAD   of   California, 
Mr.     Oberstar,      Mr.      Pepper,     Mr. 
Pritchard,    Mr.    QuiE,    Mr.    Regula, 
Mr.  RnsGLE,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Rot- 
BAL,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  5175.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  re- 
serves the  development  of  which  needs  to  be 
regulated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  Krebs)  : 
H.R.  5176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.   MELCHER    (for  himself,   Mr.   de 
Lugo,   Mr.   Bauman,   Mr.   Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARsiNO.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Cabs,  and 
Mr.  Bell)  : 
H.R.  5177.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  U.S.  national  petroleum  reserves 
the  development  of  which  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  total 
energy  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  5178.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
on  Increases  in  rent,  utUlties,  and  related 
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costs  for  tenants  of  federally  assisted  rental 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Tbague,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,    Mr.    Wylie,    and    Mr. 
HiLLis)  : 
H.R.  5179.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  6180.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 
related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rose)  : 
H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  certain  amendments  to  the  act  of 
September   30,    1950    (Public   Law   874,   8l8t 
Congress) ,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
C:k>mmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  6182.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States    Code,    to    require    the    Secretary   of 
Commerce  to  conduct  surveys  to  determine 
the  numbers  of  Individuals  not  counted  by 
each    census,    to    require    Federal    agencies 
using  census  data  for  Federal  assistance  for- 
mulas to  take  Into  account  data  from  such 
surveys,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.    5183.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
program    of    medical    injury    compensation 
Insurance;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5184.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish a  medical  malpractice  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  conduct  experiments  and 
studies  on  medical  malpractice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  5185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  medical  malpractice  insurance 
and  arbitration  of  medical  malpractice 
claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,   Mr.   Hightower, 
Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Treen, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Ebueger,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
teb,   Mr.    Runnels,   Mr.    Hacedorn, 
Mr.    Eshlebjan,    Mr.    Montgomery. 
Mr.    Sebelius.    Mr.    Bauman.     Mr. 
Lagomabsino,  Mr.  Henderson,   and 
Mr.  Lent)  : 
H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  restricting 
the  sale  or  manufacture  of  firearms  or  am- 
munition;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    TSONGAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hannafobd,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr.    Jen- 
rette,  Ms.  Keys,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lloyd 
of  California,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Meeds,  Ms.  Meyner, 
Ms.    Mink,   and    Mr.    MncBru.    of 
Maryland) : 
HJl.  5187.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American    families;    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Riegle. 
Mr.   Ryan,   Ms.   Sckroeder,   Mr.   Si- 
mon,   Mr.    SOLARZ,    Mr.    Stark,    Mr. 
Whitehubst,   Mr.   Charles   Wilson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
H.R.  5188.  A  bill  to  confer  VS.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.WAMPLER: 
HJl.  5189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  continua- 
tion on  family  farms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BtTTLEH)  : 
HJl.  5190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
include  certain  cities  and  counties  In  the 
State  of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE : 
H.R.  5191.  A  bill  to  redesignate  November 
11  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  5192.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1954,  providing  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  trust 
territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Halet, 
Mr.   UoALL,   Mr.   Kastenmeier,   Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Ritnnels, 
Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr.    de    Lugo,    Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Benitez, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Risenhoover)  : 
HJl.  5193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 2,   1968,  an  act  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   COCHRAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Montgomery,     Mr.     Whttten,     Mr. 
Beard   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Flowers, 
Mr.    BowEN,   Mr.   Duncan    of   Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  LoTT)  : 
HJl.  5194.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  financing 
of  parkways  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
O'Hara     and     Mr.     Dominick     V. 
Daniels)  : 
HJl.  6195.  A  bill  to  terminate  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.  5196.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6197.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  foreign  citizens  on  the  ves- 
sel Seafreeze  Atlantic,  Official  No.  617242;  to 
the   Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sara- 
sin,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.   Abdnor. 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Pritckaro,  and  Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 
H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure   of    information    contained    therein. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY  .(for  hlmseU,  Ms. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
Richmond,   Mr.   Fascell,    Mr.    For- 
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SYTHE,   Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,   Mr. 

Thompson.  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.   BOLAND,  Mr.   Rbegle,   Mr.  Carr, 

Mr.   Anderson   of   Illinois,   Mr.    Ot- 

TiNCER,  Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 

Stmms)  : 

H.R.  5199.  A  bill  to  repeal  exemptions  In 

the    antitrust    laws    relating    to    fair    trade 

laws:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 

D'Amocrs,   Mr.   Eilbebg,  Mr.   Flood. 

Mr.    GiAiMO,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr. 

MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  MrrcH- 

ELi,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mottl,  and  Mr. 

Sarasin)  : 

H.R.  5200.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 

Income  amounts  won  in  State  lotteries;   to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.   Pattison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.R.  5201.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  certain  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion   standards   for    the   model    years    1977 
through    1981    and   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 
for  model  years  1979  through  1981  on  the  sale 
or  passenger  automobiles  based  on  fuel  effi- 
ciency,  and  for  other  purposes;    Jointly  to 
tne  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  5202.  A  bill  to  establish  a  framework 
for  the  formulation  of  national  pollcv  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technologv.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

H^R.  5203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
rec  plents  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because 
of  increases  In  monthly  social  security  bene- 
w  »°  po<f.  ^^'"'"'"ee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

p.l^-  ^T."^  •""'  *°  «'"«"1  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate,  in  the 

th^n«,.*H''=*".°'"  ^*'  ^''»  ^o^^^t^'d  outside 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 

^wrn'ifn,*"''  *^^  "P"""  t°  deduct  intan. 
glble  drill  ing  and  develooment  costs  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  respect  to 
the  Income  derived  from  any  such  well;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  5205.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
,  oZ.  ^      ^^^  *he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

tbf  .^♦^'■^'^u*  '°'"  '^^'■*'  participation  In 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  reduc- 
^^^  'fjoclal  security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
^^^  .  Government's  participation  in  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R^  5206.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tlon  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  Janu- 
ary  1.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R^  5207,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  service 

w^wrSi^^^^o'"  P«"s'o°  eligibility  based  on 
World  War  I  Service:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5208.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to  pen- 
sion on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows  and 
children,  respectively,  and  to  Increase  pension 
rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5209.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  support  of  mUItary  family  housing 
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Including  operating  expenses  and  mainte- 
nance of  real  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5210.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  mUltary  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINQ  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzijg,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Brown 
of  California,   Ms.   BriKKE   of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    John    L.    Burton,    Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  En,- 
BERG.  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  OiBBONs,  Mr.  Oude,  and  Mr. 
Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  6211.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  undue  concentration  in  the 
energy-producing  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hicks,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Matstjnaga, 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of   California,   Ms.    Mink,   and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland) : 
H.R.   5212.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Clayton 
Act  to  prohibit  undue  concentration  In  the 
energy-producing  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Mr.    SEIBERLINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoAKLEY,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr.   Mottl, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Ottingeb,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Stark,   Mr.   Studds.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Waxman,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  5213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  undue  concentration  in  the  en- 
ergy-producing   Industries,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.R^»5214.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and  Hous- 
ing. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  5215.  A  bill  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  people  of 
Bikini  Atoll,  In  the  Marshall  Islands  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5216.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Rupra,  Mr.  BiACGi,  and  Mr.  du  Pont)  : 
H.R.  5217.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Ouard  for  the  procurement  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  establishments,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  bridge  alterations,  to  au- 
thorize for  the  Coast  Ouard  and  end-year 
strength  for  active  duty  personnel,  to  author- 
ize for  the  Coast  Guard  average  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Patterson  of 
California,      Mr.      Hannaford.      Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  BuRGENEB.  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hinshaw)  : 
HJi.  5218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  certain  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  land  use.  transportation,  and  certain 
other  controls  under  air  quality  Implementa- 
tion plans  and  to  permit  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  attaining  of  certain  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   VAN   DEERLIN    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Patter- 


son  of   California,    Mr.   Hannaford 
Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr.    Burgener.    Mr' 
Ryan,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr  Hin- 
shaw) : 
H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to   Impose   certain   procedural   require- 
ments  on   decisionmaking    with   respect   to 
State  Implementation  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Ottingeb,   Mrs.   Burke  of 
California,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Koch  Mr 
Pattison  of  New  York,  Mr.  Drinan' 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr  Hech- 
LEB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
and  Mr.  Seibebling)  : 
H.R.  5220.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  DEVINE: 
H.R^  5221.  A  WU  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  and  to  promote  safe  and  effl 
clent  service  by  rail,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forelen 
Commerce.  ' 

By  Mr.  DU  PONT: 
HJl.  6222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  for  con- 
sultation with  Interstate  advisory  boards  in 
the  granting  of  oil  and  gas  leases;   Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJl.  6223.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963;    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (by  request) : 
H.R.  6224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  and  development  of  the 
national  resource  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5225.  A  blU  to  Insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  thereto 
discontinued  because  of  Increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24.  1975.  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr.  CASEY: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  forced  busing 
of  schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     FOLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wampler,    Mr.    Beboland.    and   Mr. 
Madigan)  : 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  certain  orovlslons  of  the 
Commodity    Futures    Trading    Commission 
Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts : 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popiilar  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   OBERSTAR   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuBTHA) : 
H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
life;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr.  SYMMS: 
H.J.   Res.   338.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  Brtcker  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  force  and  ef- 
fect of  treaties  and  Executive  agreements; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  EARLY: 
H.   Con.   Res.    186.   Concurrent  resolutioa 
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expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional staff  assistance  for  the  leadership;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
social  security  benefits  limitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative 
to  the  oil  depletion  allowance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative 
to  the  oil  depletion  allowance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative 
to  exempting  small  hospitals  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-603;  Jointly,  to  the 
(Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Inter- 
state and  FVsrelgn  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LLOYD  of  CaUfomla: 

H.R.  5226.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  aMX>Int- 
ment  of  Col.  Roy  C.  Welnsteln.  U.S.  Air  F\)rce 
Reserve,  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON: 

H.R.  5227.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
M.  Russell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 

HJl.  6228.  A  bin  to  create  a  body  corporate 
known  as  Daugjiters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War.  1861-66;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


FACTUAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS  INTRODUCED 

Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pursuant  to  clause  5(d)  of 
House  rule  X.  Previous  listing  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 
13,1975  (page  5921): 

H.R.  3000.  February  6,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Prohibits,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, employees  of  executive  agencies  from 
requesting  or  receiving  from  Federal  officials 
or  employees  anything  of  value  for  political 
purposes. 

Permits  employees  of  Federal  executive 
agencies  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  participate  In  political  management 
or  in  political   campaigns. 

H.R.  3001.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws,  under  certain  circumstances, 
exclusive  territorial  agreements  made  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  for  the  distribution  or 
sale  of  a  trademarked  private  label  food 
product. 

H.R.  3002.  February  6,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans- 
pension  and  compensation  wUl  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 


duced   because    of    Increases    In    monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  3003.  February  6,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  to  permit  the  President  to  apply  the 
sanctions  contained  therein  notwithstand- 
ing certain  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 

H.R.  3004.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax 
certain  amounts  paid  or  accrued  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year  as  qualified 
Insulation  and  heating  Improvement 
expenses. 

H.R.  3005.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Increasing  benefits  to  certain  married 
couples;  changing  the  ellglbUlty  require- 
ments for  certain  Old-Age,  Survivors  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits;  and  establish- 
ing father's  Insurance  benefits  for  widowers 
with  minor  children. 

H.R.  3006.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  termination  of  widow's,  widower's 
or  parent's  Instxrance  benefits  If  the 
recipient  remarries. 

H.R.  3007.  February  6,  1975.  InUrstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

HJR.  3008.  February  6,  1976.  Agriculture. 
Provides  that  tmder  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  86  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
H.R.  3009.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
entitling  Individuals  who  perform  home- 
maker  service,  not  for  remuneration,  to  Ola- 
Age,  Survivors,  cmd  Disability  Insurance  cov- 
erage. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
by  redefining  self-employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  social  security  taxation  to  Include 
performing  homemaker  service. 

H.R.  3010.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  require  a  payment  or  permit  a  credit 
against  the  income  tax  to  eligible  Individuals 
based  on  their  Income. 

H.R.  3011.  February  6,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop and  promulgate  a  system  of  retail 
quality  grade  designations  of  consumer  food 
products,  after  consultation  with  consumers, 
producers,  and  processors  and  considering  the 
nutritional  quality,  wholesomeness,  and  ac- 
ceptability of  the  products. 

H.R.  3012.  February  6, 1975.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired  pay  for 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older  or 
who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical  dis- 
abUIty. 

H.R.  3013.  February  6,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  Amends  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  Include  price  stability  as  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  3014.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C!onmierce.  Prohibits,  under  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  any  manufac- 
turer, or  retail  distributor  from  distributing 
or  selling  a  perishable  or  semlperishable  food 
unless  the  food  package  shows  the  pull  date 
for  such  food  and  the  optimum  temperature 
and  humidity  conditions  for  Its  storage. 

Prohibits  the  selling  of  any  food  whose  pull 
date  has  expired  unless  such  food  Is  fit  for 
human  consumption  and  It  Is  segregated 
from  other  food. 

H.R.  3015.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  packaged  con- 
sumer food  products  to  be  labeled  by  the 
processor  with  certain  Information. 

H.R.  3016.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  labels 


of  certain  packaged  goods  contain  a  disclos- 
ure of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  and  distrib- 
utor of  each  such  good. 

H.R.  3017  February  6,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain 
retailers  to  display  the  unit  price  of  packaged 
consumer  commodities  offered  for  sale  by 
such  retailer. 

H.R.  3018.  February  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
of  durable  consumer  products  to  disclose  on 
a  label  or  tag  the  performance  life  expect- 
ancy of  each  item  to  be  sold  at  retail. 

HSt.  3019.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  that  la- 
bels on  foods  bear  the  name  of  the  food  spec- 
ified In  the  definition  and  standard  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  list  each  of  the  Ingredients  pres- 
ent In  such  food;  and  state  any  changes  In 
Its  Ingredients,  or  such  food  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  mlsbranded. 

HJl.  3020.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
to  label  products  as  to  month  and  year  of 
manufacture  for  those  goods  whose  design 
and  performance  features  change  at  such  a 
frequency  as  to  make  Its  date  of  manufac- 
ture part  of  Its  relevant  description. 

Empowers  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  enforce  this  Act. 

H.R.  3021.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  certain  types  of  handguns 
in  the  United  States. 

HJl.  3022.  February  6.  1976.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Enumerates  procedures  to  be 
followed  for  resolving  labor  disputes  within 
the  United  States  Postal  Service.  Prohibits 
Postal  employees  from  being  reduced  In  rank 
or  pay  because  of  membership  In  certain  or- 
ganizations or  presenting  a  grievance  to 
Congress.  Requires  that  certain  mall  be  de- 
livered during  strikes. 

HJl.  3023.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  establish  the  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sion to  administer  the  internal  revenue  laws. 
Transfers  all  functions  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Commission. 

HJl.  3024.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Include  as  tax  exempt  organizations  con- 
dominium associations,  homeowner  associa- 
tions, and  other  slmUar  corporations  and  or- 
ganizations, not  organized  for  profit. 

H.R.  3025.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  C3ode  to 
exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  an  em- 
ployee amounts  received  as  payment  or  reim- 
bursement for  legal  services  under  group  legal 
services  plans,  the  value  of  legal  services 
rendered  under  such  plans,  or  contributions 
by  employers  to  such  plans. 

H.R.  3026.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  Federal  tax  that  portion  of 
costs  paid  for  communications  services  at- 
tributable to  taxes  Imposed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

H.R.  3027.  February  6,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  3028.  February  6,  1976.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Amends  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coordi- 
nation Act  to  require  permits  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  exploration  or 
mining  of  oU  and  gas  underlying  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3029.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Permits  a  taxpayer  who  has  donated 
his  own  blood  to  specified  organizations  to 
deduct,  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as 
a  charitable  contribution  an  amount  speci- 
fied for  each  pint  donated. 
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H.R.  3030.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  In 
the  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests  in  California  as  the  Sheep  Mountain 
Wilderness. 

H.R.  3031.  February  6,  1975.  Appropriations. 
Rescinds  various  budget  authorizations  for 
specified  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
which  were  recommended  by  Presidential 
message  transmitted  under  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  3032.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
requiring  that  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings allowed  while  receiving  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  be  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  allowed  while  receiving  Old- 
age  and  Sur\-ivors  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3033.  February  6.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  use  some  part 
of  the  exportable  supply  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  safeguard  usual  mar- 
ketings and  to  avoid  displacing  any  sales  of 
the  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
which  the  Secretary  finds  would  otherwise 
be  made  for  cash. 

HJl.  3034.  February  6,  1975  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  3035.  February  6,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
to  require  commercial  banks  to  pay  Interest 
to  tha  Tre&sury  Department  on  United  States 
funds  in  excess  of  an  amount  specified  by 
the  Treasury.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  commercial  banks  for  fiscal 
services  performed  for  the  Treasviry  by  such 
banks. 

H.R.  3036.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocatlooial  Education  Act 
of  1963  by  directing  that  Federal  aid  under 
the  Act  shall  be  divided  between  vocational 
and  occupattonal  education.  Requires  each 
State  to  establish  a  local  coordinating  com- 
mittee for  each  of  its  localities  to  make  a 
continuing  study  of  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional education  needs.  Authorizes  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  planning,  applied  re- 
search, curriculum  development,  and  pro- 
gram Improvement  in  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education. 

H.R.  3037.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
to  ( 1 )  extend  and  change  the  level  of  appro- 
priations for  various  programs;  (2)  require 
that  States  receiving  fimding  designate  the 
State  Board  as  the  administrative  agency  for 
vocational  education:  (3)  redefine  voca- 
tional education  to  Include  services  given  by 
private  nonprofit  or  proprietary  schools  un- 
der contract  with  a  State  Board:  and  (4) 
establish  new  programs  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  3038.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  National  Con- 
servation Area  of  the  California  Desert  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop 
and  implement  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
management,  use,  and  protection  of  the  na- 
tural resource  lands  within  the  conservation 
area. 

H.R.  3039.  February  6.  1975.  House  Admin- 
istration. Establishes  an  American  Folkllfe 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

HJl.  3040.  February  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  exempt  from  the 
antitrust  laws  certain  market  allocation 
agreements  made  as  part  of  a  licensing  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture,  distribution  or 
sale  of  trademarked  soft  drink  products 

H.R.  3041.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  exempt 
State-owned  crude  oU  from  mandatory  al- 
location regulations, 

H.R.  3042.  February  6,  1975.  Armed  Services. 
Reorganizes  the  Army  Dental  Service.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  execute  the  re- 


organization with  the  advice  of  the  newly 
established  Chief  of  the  Dental  Corps.  Directs 
the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Corps  to  administer 
the  Dental  Service. 

Establishes  a  Dental  Service  in  the  Air 
Force  to  be  administered  by  a  Chief  of  the 
Dental  Ser\ice. 

H3.  3043.  February  6,  1976.  Government 
Operations.  EsUbllshes  In  the  executive 
branch  a  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power. Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  Manpower  all  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  certain  education  and 
manpower  related  functions  of  other  Federal 
agencies  including  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

HJl.  3044.  Febniary  6,  1976.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Prison  Industries  to 
make  grants  and  loans  to  qualified  appli- 
cants for  the  purpose  of  training  and/or 
employing  Federal  offenders.  Authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  training  and/or  employment  of  of- 
fenders In  State  correctional  institutions. 

H.R.  3045.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lob- 
byists to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission:  (2)  make  and  retain  cer- 
tain records:  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act. 

H.R.  3046.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lob- 
byists to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Sec- 
tion ComnUsslon;  (2)  make  and  retain  cer- 
tain records:  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act.  •* 

H.R.  3047.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  lob- 
byists to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain  cer- 
tain records:  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  3048.  February  6.  1975.  JudicUry. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
lobbyists  to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commlsion;  (2)  make  and  retain 
certain  records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  conamunicatlons  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  3049.  February  6,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Amends  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  by  making  certain  recommendations 
of  the  President  regarding  salary  levels  for 
certain  Federal  employees  effective  within  a 
certain  time  period  unless  the  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  all  or  part 
of  such  recommendations.  Specifies  proce- 
dures for  adopting  such  a  resolution. 

H.R.  3050.  February  6,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees from  participating  in  any  Federal 
regulatory  action  or  policy  decision  Involving 
any  group,  organization,  corporation,  or  In- 
dustry which  is  regulated  by  or  affected  by 
policies  of  the  Federal  Qovernment,  if  such 
Federal  employee  had  a  substantial  economic 
Involvement  with  such  group,  organization, 
corporation,  or  industry  within  a  certain 
stated  period  of  time. 

H.R.  3051.  February  6.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Prohibits  certain  Federal  em- 
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ployees  from  participating  in  any  Fedemi 
regulatory  action  or  policy  decision  InvolvlM 
any  group,  organization,  corporation  or  to 
dustry  which  is  regulated  by  or  affected  bv 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  if  such 
Federal  employee  had  a  substantial  economic 
involvement  with  such  group,  or  organS^ 
tion.  corporation,  or  Industry  within  a  c«- 
taln  stated  period  of  time. 

HJl.  3052.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Cods 
to  exclude  from  income  all  gains  on  the  laoae 
or  termination  of  options,  written  bv  th. 
organization  in  connection  with  its  Invest 
ment  activities.  '"vesx- 

H.R.  3053.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  Federal  wagering  ta 
lotteries  conducted  by  an  agency  of  a  State' 
HJl.  3054.  February  6.  1975!^  Ways  tS 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beerfor 
certain  qualified  breweries. 

H.R.  3055.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  gin  or  vodka  for  export  from  the 
trademark  requirements  otherwise  Imposed 
^.^!,?l"^  *  drawback  of  the  taxes  paid  on 
distilled  spirits  or  wines  which  have  been 
exported  or  returned  to  bonded  premises 
pending  exportation.  Permits  dlstUled  snlrita 
to  be  returned  to  bonded  premises  for  stor- 
age under  certain  circumstances. 

HJl.  3056.  February  6.  1975.  Banking  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  annuaUy  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches. 

Amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  (1) 
require  Congressional  approval  of  changes 
in  the  redlscoimt  rate  and  reserve  require- 
ments; (2)  require  that  the  annual  report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Include  the 
Identification  of  each  member  bank  and  an 
accounting  of  that  year's  Issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes:  and  (3)  declare  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  be  an  agency  of  Congress 
Directs  annual  reviews  of  reserve  require- 
ments by  Congress. 

H.R.  3067.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolishing 
the  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions which  were  established  to  review  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

H.R.  3058.  February  6,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Requires  that  candidates  for 
the  positions  of  Postmaster  General  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  be  confirmed  bj 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  3059.  February  6.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  require  that 
future  increases  in  social  security  benefits 
be  excluded  in  determining  the  ellgibUity  of 
an  Individual  or  famUy  for  admission  to.  or 
occupancy  of.  low-Income  housing  and  the 
amount  of  rent  payable  for  accommodations 
in  such  housing.  Requires  a  slmUar  exclu- 
sion under  other  federally  assisted  housing 
programs. 

H.R.  3060.  February  6,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminates  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  3061.  February  6.  1975.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Directs  the  President  to  establish  a  Soybean 
Research  Institute  Jointly  supported  by  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  bring 
together  representatives  from  the  two  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  planning  for  and 
establishing  a  Slno-Amerlcan  Soybean  Re- 
search Institute. 

H.R.  3062.  February  6.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Impose  a  tax  upon  every  passenger  auto- 
mobile sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  Importer  and  based  on  Its  fuel  consump- 
tion rate. 

Requires  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  determine 
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the  fuel  consumption  rate  of  all  automobiles 
taxable  under  this  Act,  and  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

H.B.  3063.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Impose  a  tax  upon  every  passenger  auto- 
mobile sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  Importer  and  based  on  Its  fuel  consiunp- 
tion  rate. 

Requires  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  determine 
the  fuel  consunaptlon  rate  of  all  automobiles 
taxable  under  this  Act,  and  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

HJl.  3064.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  tax  or  a 
limited  deduction  from  Income  equal  to  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  thermal  design  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  taxpayer. 

HJl.  3065.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
costs  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  custodial 
care  of  a  dependent  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  Down's  syndrome. 

HJl.  3066.  February  6,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Conveys  to  the  Texas  National 
Guard  Armory  Board  all  right,  title,  and  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Texas 
in  1957. 

HJl.  3067.  February  6,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  who  have  Jurisdiction  for 
public  works  programs  and  projects  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  any  procedural  requirements, 
including  but  not  limited  to  time,  hearing, 
reporting  and  publication  requirements, 
when  such  action  would  appreciably  speed 
up  the  initiation  or  completion  of  such  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

H.R.  3068.  February  6.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  In- 
come tax  the  expenses  paid  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
individual. 

HJl.  3069.  February  6.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  to  rent  his  principal  resi- 
dence. 

HJl.  3070.  February  6.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income 
all  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  by  an  Individual  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  the  use  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  In  traveling  between  such  Individ- 
ual's principal  residence  and  principal  place 
of  employment. 

HJl.  3071.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  any  taxlcab  fares 
paid  by  a  disabled  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year  for  his  transportation. 

HJl.  3072.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from"  gross  Income  pensions  or 
annuities  received  by  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents  or  survivors,  for  services 
performed  In  the  employ  of  a  Federal,  State 
or  local  government., 

H.R.  3073.  February  6,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
losses  due  to  theft  and  the  expenses  for 
weft  prevention  devices,  and  for  imcompen- 
saied  medical  expenses  or  funeral  expenses 
resulting  from. the  commission  of  a  crime 

HJl.  3074.  February  6.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
w  exclude    from   gross    Income    a   limited 


amount  received  during  the  taxable  year  as 
a  pension  or  annuity  or  other  benefit  under 
a  public  retirement  system  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over. 

H.R.  3075.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  the  interest 
on  dei>oslts  In  certain  savings  Institutions. 

H.R.  3076.  February  6,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Ways  and  Means.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  equalization. 

Allows  an  Income  tax  credit  for  the  tuition 
paid  for  enrollment  or  attendance  of  a  de- 
pendent at  a  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

H.R.  3077.  February  6,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Allows  each  veteran  of  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  conflict  who  was  eligible  for 
Veterans'  Administration  educational  and 
training  benefits  to  tansfer  the  months  of 
entitlement  which  he  has  not  used  to  any 
of  his  children  in  such  amounts  as  he  desires. 

H.R.  3078.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  National  Recreational  Area  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  3079.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Rules.  Amends  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  Congressional  disapproval  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

HJl.  3080.  February  6.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  prohibit  the  requirement  of  an  indirect 
source  emission  review  as  part  of  an  imple- 
mentation plan  under  the  Act. 

HJl.  3081.  February  6,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Requires  that  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

HJl.  3082.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  Medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formulary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ing of  qualified  drugs. 

HJl.  3083.  February  6,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits  from  being  considered 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an 
individual's  ellglbUlty  for  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits,  Federal-State  public 
assistance,  public  housing,  food  stamps,  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  parents  of  deceased 
veterans. 

H.R.  3084.  February  6,  1975.  Foreign  Affairs 
Authorizes  the  President  to  make  grants  to 
land-grant  xmlversities  to  enable  them  to 
offer  assistance  to  land-grant  type  universi- 
ties In  agriculturally  developing  nations 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Grant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Pres- 
ident In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

H.R.  3085.  February  6,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  acquisition 
of  a  controlling  interest  In  a  United  States 
petroleum-related  or  energy-producing  in- 
dustry by  any  person  or  organization  of  any 
petroleum-exporting  country. 

Requires  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  report  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral certain  purchases  by  persons  or  agents 
of  any  petroleum-exporting  country  of  secu- 
rities of  any  business  in  the  petroleum  or 
energy-related  field. 

H.R.  3086.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  Importation,  manufacture 
sale,  purchase,,  transfer,  receipt,  possession  or 
transportation  of  handguns  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

H.R.    3087.   February   6.    1976.   Ways    and 


Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
increases  In  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits  from  being  considered 
Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eligibility  for  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  benefits,  Federal-State  public 
assistance,  public  housing,  food  stamps,  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  dependency  and  Indem- 
nity compensation  for  parents  of  deceased 
veterans. 

HJl.  3088.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  In  full 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  damages  and 
expenses  incurred  In  obtaining  a  determina- 
tion of  such  individual's  grievance  incident 
to  employment  at  the  Department  of  State. 

H.R.  3089.  February  6,  1975.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  pyermanent  resi- 
dence, under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

H.R.  3090.  February  10,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide Increased  imemployment  benefits.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  unemployment  bene- 
fit assistance  to  eligible  Individuals. 

H.R.  3091.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  authorize  real  property  to  be  valued  for 
estate  tax  purposes  at  its  value  as  farmland, 
woodland,  or  open  land  rather  than  at  its 
fair  market  value. 

Increases  the  estate  tax  exemption. 

HJl.  3092.  February  10,  1B76.  Judiciary. 
Sets  forth  criteria  for  certain  aliens  illegally 
In  the  United  States  to  have  their  status  ad- 
Justed  to  that  of  permanent  residents. 

H.R.  3093.  February  10,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Sets  forth  regulations  for  the  process- 
ing of  grievances  by  Foreign  Service  officers, 
employees,  or  their  survivors.  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  establish  a  board  to 
consider  and  resolve  such  grievances. 

H.R.  3094.  February  10.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Limits  the  assessed  and  voluntarv  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  budget  of 
the  United  Nations  as  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  the  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations. 

H.R.  3095.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Exempts  petroleum  products  to  be 
used  as  petrochemical  feedstocks  from  any 
Import  adjustment  action  taken  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  products  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  or  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  3096.  February  10,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  suspend  motor  vehicle  emissions 
controls  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
except  for  certain  designated  air  quality  con- 
trol regions. 

Prohibits  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
States  from  enforcing  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sions control  standards  In  areas  outside 
designated  regions  during  the  suspension 
period. 

H.R.  3097.  February  10.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation  re- 
duced because  of  Increases  In  monthly  social 
security  benefits. 

H.R.  3098.  February  10,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Expands  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  Include  elected  school  board 
officials. 

H.R.  3099.  February  10.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  to  enter 
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Into  contracts  and  to  make  grants  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  voluntary 
Tay-Sachs  disease  screening,  counseling,  and 
Information  services. 

HH.  3100.  February  10,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring,  leasing,  operating  or 
maintaining  limousines,  and  from  employing 
chauffeurs  to  operate  such  limousines,  except 
for  certain  designated  Federal  officers. 

H.R.  3101.  February  10,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Extends  the  maximiun 
term  of  license  and  license  renewal  for  the 
operation  of  broadcastmg  stations  from  three 
to  five  years. 

H.R.  3102.  February  10,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Potomac  Na- 
tional River  m  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HJi.  3103.  February  10,  1975.  Veterans'  AX- 
fairs.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
permit  burial  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery of  aU  eligible  veterans  and  their  eligible 
sun-lvors. 

HJl.  3104.  February  10,  1975.  laterstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Conmiission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  study 
and  maie  recommendations  on  the  activities 
and  effect  on  the  economy  of  certain  Federal 
regulatory  agencies. 

H.R.  3105.  February  10,  1975.  Judiciary.  Es- 
tablishes a  Federal  mmimum  death  and  dis- 
ability benefit  to  be  paid  to  Federal,  State  or 
local  law  enforcement,  corrections  and  flre- 
flghting  personnel  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents. 

H.R.  3106.  February  10,  1976.  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service.  Creates  the  Federal  Labor  Re- 
lations Authority  to  oversee  laoor  relations 
between  Federal  agencies  and  civilian  Fed- 
eral employees.  Enimierates  unfair  labor 
practices  and  empowers  the  Authority  to  pre- 
vent such  practices. 

Directs  the  Authority  and  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service  to  provide 
assistance  to  agencies  and  labor  organizations 
in  resolving  negotiation  disputes. 

HJi.  3107.  February  10,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Increases  the  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral employees'  group  Ufe  and  health  benefits 
insurance. 

HJ4.  3108.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  administration  of  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance, 
Medicare,  and  Supplemental  Security  Income 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Transfers  the 
responsibility  lor  administering  these  pro- 
grams and  the  health  standards  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  a  newly  established  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 

Hja.  3109.  February  10,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  of  1971. 

HJl.  3110.  February  10,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  United 
States  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
from  making  any  ruling  that  restricts  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  firearms  or  firearm 
ammunition. 

H.R.  3111.  February  10,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Science  and  Technology.  Es- 
tablishes a  National  Energy  and  Conservation 
Corporation  to  undertake  programs  of  explor- 
ation, development,  and  production  of  pub- 
lic land  and  tideland  oil,  natural  gas,  oil 
shale,  and  coal  resources.  Directs  the  Corpo- 
ration to  administer  programs  consistent 
with  objectives  of  land  use  planning,  con- 
servation, and  environmental  protection. 

HJl.  3112.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Re- 
quires skUled  nursing  and  Intermediate  care 
facilities  participating  in  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  publish  a  statement  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  their  patients. 
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H.R.  3113.  February  10.  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires court  orders  for  the  Interception  of 
communications  by  electronic  and  other  de- 
vices, for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for 
the  opening  of  any  mall  and  for  the  inspec- 
tion or  procurement  of  telephone,  bank, 
credit  and  other  records.  Requires  repwrts 
to  Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  concerning  court 
orders  requested,  denied,  and  approved. 

H.R.  3114.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
extend  medicare  hospital  coverage  to  Include 
drugs.  Establishes  a  Formiilary  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  prepare  and  maintain  a  list- 
ing of  qualified  drugs. 

H.R.  3115.  February  10.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and. Safety  Act  of  1969  by:  (1)  revising  pro- 
cedures and  ellglbUlty  standards  for  receiv- 
ing black  lung  disability  benefits;  (2)  creat- 
ing a  Black  Lung  Disability  Insurance  Fund 
and  requiring  coal  mine  operators  to  pay 
premlimis  into  such  fund;  (3)  transferring 
certain  functions  under  the  Act  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  (4)  revising  the 
name,  membership,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  committee  on  coal  mine  health  research. 

HJl.  3116.  February  10,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  automobiles  based 
on  the  rate  at  which  such  automobiles  con- 
sume fuel. 

Allows  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  for 
the  purchase  of  every  new  automobile  for 
use  within  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
rate  at  which  such  automobile  consumes 
fuel. 

H.R.  3117.  February  10,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  stipulate  that  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively  includes  bargaining  with  respect 
to  retirement  benefits  for  retired  employees. 

HJl.  3118.  February  10.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
agencies,  to  determine  the  effect  on  public 
health  and  the  environment  of  the  discharge 
of  chlorofluoromethane  into  the  ambient  air. 

Prohibits,  subject  to  such  determination, 
the  introduction  into  commerce  of  any  aero- 
sol spray  container  which  discharges  chloro- 
fluoromethane Into  the  ambient  air. 

H.R.  3119.  February  10.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  regulate 
surface  coal  mining  operations  through  a 
permit  program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  Office.  Re- 
quires applicants  to  meet  minimum  environ- 
mental protection  performance  standards. 
Allows  States  to  establish  surface  mining 
control  programs  at  least  as  stringent  as 
minimum  Federal  standards. 

Includes  provisions  for  the  acquisition 
and  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites  by 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  3120.  February  10,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Prohibits  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  in  the  naviga- 
ble airspace  of  the  United  States  untu  Con- 
gress approves  findings  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  such  flights  will  have  no  detrimental 
effect  on  the  persons  and  environment  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  certifies  that  the  operation 
of  such  aircraft  meets  all  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  the  operation 
of  supersonic  aircraft  In  the  United  States 

Requires  supersonic  aircraft  to  meet  noise, 
environmental,  and  safety  standards  at  least 
equal  to  those  already  established  for  other 
commercial  aircraft. 

H.R.  3121.  February  10,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  individuals  lawftUly  admit- 


ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  res- 
idence, under  the  Immigration  and  National 
Ity  Act. 

H.R.  3122.  February  13,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  establish  and 
Implement  a  program  of  national  medical 
malpractice  Insurance.  Allows  a  State  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  arbitration  of  medical 
malpractice  claims,  if  such  program  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  3123.  February  13,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  Potomac  Herl- 
tage  Trail  In  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  a  component  of  the  National 
Trails  System. 

H.R.  3124.  February  13,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  >Unends  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  o?  1972  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  to  coastal  States  to  assess  Im- 
pacts associated  with  the  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area.  Authorizes  grants  to 
States  for  Interstate  coordination  of  coastal 
zone  planning. 

H.R.  3125.  February  13,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Channel  Is- 
lands Marine  National  Park  In  California.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease 
the  necessary  land  to  establish  boat  harbors 
and  docking  facilities  at  such  park. 

H.R.  3126.  February  13,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires,  under  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  that  a  retail 
distributor  of  packaged  consumer  commodi- 
ties which  have  been  distributed  in  com- 
merce or  which  If  distributed  would  affect 
commerce  must  plainly  mark  its  total  selling 
price  by  a  stamp,  tag,  or  label  before  such 
commodity  may  be  offered  for  sale. 

H.R.  3127.  February  13,  1975.  Interior  and 
InsvUar  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlciUture  to  acqiUre  lands  within  certain 
National  Forests  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  scenic,  environmental 
and  outdoor  recreational  values  of  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Basin  In  California  and  Nevada. 

H.R.  3128.  February  13,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  to  permit  a 
Federal  official  to  delegate  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  to  an  appropriate  State  agen- 
cy or  official. 

H.R.  3129.  February  13,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  delegate  to  the 
State  which  proposes  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  the  responsibUlty  for  preparing  the 
required  environmental  Impact  statement. 

H.R.  3130.  February  13.  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  permit 
a  Federal  official  to  delegate  the  preparation 
of  an  envlromental  Impact  statement  to  an 
appropriate  State  agency,  official,  or  qualified 
consultant. 

H.R.  3131.  February  13,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  a  program 
of  end-use  allocation  for  gasoline.  Imposes 
an  energy  conservation  tax  on  gsisoUne  sold 
to  end-users  which  was  not  specifically  al- 
located under  the  rationing  program.  Ex- 
empts certain  specific  uses  of  gasoline  from 
the  energy  conservation  tax. 

H.R.  3132.  February  13,  1975.  Judiciary.  In- 
corporates the  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3133.  February  13,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Establishes  the  SmaUer 
Communities  Administration  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch  to 
coordinate  Federal  assistance  to  small  com- 
mxmltles.  Establishes  an  Office  of  the  SmaUer 
Community  Ombudsman  within  the  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  small  communities  In 
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their  application  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

H.R.  3134.  February  13.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Pre- 
scribes the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  and  selected  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Au- 
thorizes military  training  student  loans. 

Requires  that  expenditures  for  support  to 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces  be  made 
from  the  single  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  this  Act. 

Regulates  the  transfer  of  certain  defense 
articles  from  the  Department  of  Defeiise  in- 
ventory to  foreign  countries  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act. 

H.R.  3135.  February  13,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  each  member  bank,  non- 
member  bank,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions to  deposit  in  the  appropriate  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  a  percentage  of  the  difference 
between  the  assets  of  such  commercial  bank 
or  financial  institution  at  the  close  of  its 
most  recent  fiscal  year  and  Its  assets  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Authorizes  the  withdrawal  of  such  reserves 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  mortgages  or 
mortgage-backed  paper. 

H.R.  3136.  February  13,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Increases  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  forestry  incentive  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

HJl.  3137.  February  13.  1975.  Agriculture. 
Increases  the  size  of  the  tract  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  forestry  Incentive  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

H.R.  3138.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Authorizes  semiannual  computation 
of  cost-of-living  increases  in  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

H.R.  3139.  February  13.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
lowering  the  age  at  which  an  individual  be- 
comes eligible  for  full  and  reduced  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  under  the 
Old-Age.  S\u-vlvors.  and  Disability  Insurance 
program. 

H.R.  3140.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  amount  of  retirement  Income 
eligible  for  the  tax  credit  for  retirement 
income. 

H.R.  3141.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3142.  February  13.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics to  prepare  a  monthly  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  Aged  and  Other  Social  Security 
Beneficiaries.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  requiring  that  this  special  Index  be  util- 
ized In  lieu  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  In 
computing  cost-of-living  benefit  increases 
when  such  use  will  yield  a  greater  Increase. 
H.R.  3143.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  termination  of  widow's,  widower's  or 
parent's  Insurance  benefits  If  the  recipient 
remarries. 

H.R.  3144.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
include  coverage  for  prescription  drugs  under 
the  Medicare  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

H.R.  3145.  February  13,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  revise  the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of 
the  Code.  Includes  in  the  gross  Income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  a  portion  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation's  earnings  and 
profits. 

Terminates  the  special  tax  treatment  of 


Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations  and 
of  domestic  international  sales  corporations. 
Decreases  the  geographical  area  In  which 
property  may  be  used  in  International  and 
territorial  waters  to  qualify  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

H.R.  3146.  February  13,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  President  to 
exercise  authority  granted  to  him  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
In  order  to  equalize  the  ceUlng  price  through- 
out the  United  States  at  which  residual  fuel 
oil  is  sold  or  exchanged,  consistent  with 
reasonable  variations  in  such  prices. 

H.R.  3147.  February  13,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  individual's  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
attempting  to  obtain  correction  of  certain 
medical  entries  m  such  individual's  military 
records. 

H.R.  3148.  February  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  reduce  by  a  limited  amount  the  taxes  due 
on  individual  income  for  the  1974  taxable 
year.  Increases  the  low  Income  allowance 
and  the  percentage  standard  deduction.  Per- 
mits a  limited  credit  against  the  Income 
tax  for  earned  Income. 

Revises  the  tax  on  business  income  to  In- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the  corpo- 
rate surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  3149.  February  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  tax  rate  for  Old-Age, 
Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance  and  hos- 
pital Insurance  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1934.  Raises  the  ceUing  on  income 
taxable  for  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Provides  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance 
program  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  3150.  February  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  Individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3151.  February  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  a  certain 
amount  received  during  the  taxable  year  as 
an  annuity,  pension  or  other  retirement 
benefit  by  an  individual  or  married  couple. 

H.R.  3152.  February  17,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Establishes  an  Optometry  Corps  In  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Directs  that  optometrlc 
functions  In  the  Air  Force  be  performed  by 
optometry  officers. 

H.R.  3153.  February  17,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 
H.R.  3154.  February  17,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  Importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transportation 
of  handguns  or  handgun  ammunition  except 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

H.R.  3155.  February  17,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  (1)  assist  proj- 
ects In  non urbanized  areas,  (2)  extend  the 
availability  of  study  fellowship  grants  in  the 
urban  mass  transportation  field  to  private 
transportation  operators,  (3)  require  all  new 
federally  assisted  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties to  be  designed  to  accommodate  elderly 
and  handicapped  passengers,  (4)  require  that 
studies  m  support  of  local  transportation 
planning  Include  accommodation  of  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped,  and  (5)  establish  a 
national  Advisory  Council  on  Accessibility  of 
Mass  Transportation  to  advise  the  Secretary 


of  Transportation  on  matters  relating  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

H.R.  3156.  February  18.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  destruction,  burning,  or  dam- 
aging of  the  property  of  an  employer,  or  other 
person  near  any  place  where  work  or  business 
of  the  employer  or  owner  is  conducted.  Rede- 
fines the  term  "extortion"  to  Include  actual 
or  threatened  force  or  violence  used  to  induce 
consent  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor 
dispute. 

H.R.  3157.  February  18.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  destruction,  burning,  or  dam- 
aging of  the  property  of  an  employer,  or  other 
person  near  any  place  where  work  or  business 
of  the  employer  or  owner  Is  conducted  Rede- 
fines the  term  "extortion"  to  include  actual 
or  threatened  force  or  violence  u=;ed  to  Induce 
consent  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor 
dispute. 

H.R.  3158.  February  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  sugar  required  by  con- 
sumers and  to  levy  appropriate  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  sugar.  Sets  forth  procedures 
and  penalties  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  ad- 
mlnUterlng  this  Act.  Allows  the  proration  of 
unmet  quotas  of  foreign  countries 

H.R.  3159.  February  18,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  authorize  a  Joint  feasibility 
study  by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Transportation,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  bicycle  trails. 

H.R.  3160.  February  18.  1976.  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing.  Requires  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  conduct  monetary  policy  In 
the  first  half  of  1975  so  as  to  lower  long-term 
Interest  rates  and  to  make  monthly  reports 
to  Congress  on  Its  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

H.R.  3161.  February  18.  1976.  Banking 
Currency  and  Housing.  Directs  the  President 
to  present  to  Congress  a  listing  of  credit 
uses  categorized  as  inflationary  or  as  nation- 
al priority  uses. 

Authorizes  the  President  to  empower  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  Impose  an  addi- 
tional reserve  requirement  on  inflationary 
assets,  and  to  allow  credit  against  such  re- 
serves for  investments  in  the  nonlnflatlon- 
ary  category.  Authorizes  the  President  to  re- 
view the  portfolios  of  certain  banks  and  to 
require  them  to  adopt  a  program  of  shifting 
of  assets  from  the  inflationarv  or  non-na- 
tional priority  to  the  nonlnflatlonary  or  na- 
tional priority  categories. 

H.R.  3162.  February  18,  1975.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  funds  for  construction 
of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

H.R.  3163.  February  18,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Reqviires  that  proposed 
changes  In  postal  rates  and  classes  be  ap- 
proved by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  3164.  February  18.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  additional  personal  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  deaf. 

HJl.  3165.  February  18,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  health  In- 
surance benefits  program  for  unemploved 
individuals,  if  they  would  have  had  such 
benefits  from  their  prior  employer,  for  their 
dependent  spouse,  and  for  thslr  dependent 
children.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  carriers  who  will  provide  such 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3166.  February  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  health  Insurance 
benefits  program  for  unemployed  Individ- 
uals, if  they  would  have  had  such  benefits 
from  their  prior  employer,  for  their  depend- 
ent spouse,  and  for  their  dependent  chil- 
dren. Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  enter  into  contracts 
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with  carriers  who  will  provide  such  insur- 
ance benefits. 

HJi.  3167.  February  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a  re- 
duction in  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3168.  February  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  dogs  intended  to  be  used  to  fight 
other  dogs  for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering 
or  entertainment.  Makes  it  unlawful  to  pro- 
mote or  in  any  way  assist  In  the  promotion 
of  dog  fights. 

H.R.  3169.  February  18.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  it  appears  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  limiting  Ingredients  in  food  supple- 
ments unless  such  article  is  injurious  to 
health  in  the  recommended  dosage. 

H.R.  3170.  February  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Prohibits  reductions  in  benefits  under 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs  as  a 
consequence  of  general  Increases  in  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

HJI.  3171.  February  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals  at 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
Jointly. 

H.R.  3172.  February  18.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  expendi- 
tures to  rehabilitate  low-income  rental  hous- 
ing may  qualify  for  five-year  amortization. 

H.R.  3173.  February  18.  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Prohibits  assistance  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  to  any  country  which  the  President  de- 
termines is  not  making  reasonable  and  pro- 
ductive self-help  efforts  to  stabilize  popula- 
tion growth,  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
assistance  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  3174.  February  18,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  manufacturers 
of  farm  tractors  for  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  mark  the  engine  block  with  a  per- 
manent identification  number. 

H.R.  3175.  February  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insxirance  benefits. 

HJI.  3176.  February  18,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  (1)  authorizing  emergency  and  tempo- 
rary grants;  (2)  authorizing  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  benefits;  (3)  revising  the  method 
of  determining  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
the  program;  (4)  eliminating  the  thlrd-ptu'ty 
payee  requirement  for  certain  recipients; 
and  (5>  entitling  recipients  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  and  surplus  commodities 
programs. 

HJI.  3177.  February  18,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Permits  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  be  certified  as  the  representative  of 
a  bargaining  unit  comprised  of  Postal  Service 
security  guards  If  such  labor  organization 
meets  certain  conditions. 

H.R.  3178.  February  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Prohibits  the  Importation  of  any  dairy  prod- 
uct into  the  United  States  unless  it  has  been 
Inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome,  and 
unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in  which 
such  products  were  produced  comply  with 
all  Insnectlon,  grading  and  other  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3179.  February  18,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Grants  additional  preference  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
for  purposes  of  retention  whenever  there  Is 
a  reduction  in  force  In  the  Federal  civil 
service. 

H.R.  3180.  February  18.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 


fairs. Grants  discretion  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine  a  reason- 
able period  of  eligibility  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation based  upon  the  veterans'  dis- 
ability and  need  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

H.R.  3181.  February  18,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Stipulates  that  anatomical  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  both  kidneys  or  the  surgical 
transplant  of  the  heart  or  kidney  of  a  vet- 
eran shall  be  deemed  total  disability  for  in- 
surance purposes  under  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  3182.  February  18,  1975.  Veterans' 
.Affairs.  Specifies  that  where  an  eligible  vet- 
eran is  eiu-olled  in  a  program  of  education 
and  Is  required,  due  to  complications  of  a 
service-connected  disability,  to  discontinue 
such  program  during  a  quarter,  term,  or 
semester,  the  expired  portion  of  such  quarter, 
term,  or  semester  shall  not  be  charged 
against  such  veteran's  entitlement,  nor  shall 
he  be  required  to  make  reimbursement  for 
benpfits  paid  to  him  for  such  period. 

H.R.  3183.  February  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Revises  the  boundary  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  In  Arizona. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  the  lands  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

HJI.  3184.  February  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  land  as 
the  Blue  Range  Wilderness  and  makes  it 
part  of  the  Apache  National  Forest  in  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

H.R.  3185.  February  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument  In  Arizona 
as  wilderness. 

Requires  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  to 
review  certain  land  in  the  Coronado  National 
Forest  in  Arizona  as  to  Its  suitability  or  non- 
sultabllity  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 

H.R.  3186.  February  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands 
within  the  Chirlcahua  National  Monimient 
In  Arizoni  as  wilderness. 

H.R.  3187.  February  18,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Establishes  new  loan  rates,  under  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protegtion  Act  of  1973,  for  the  1974 
and  1975  crops  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
soybeans. 

Authorizes  foreign  sales  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  when  the  quantity  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  Is  sufficient  to  meet  do- 
mestic needs. 

HJI.  3188.  February  18,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Transfers  to  specified  Indi- 
viduals all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  any  prosphate  In  certain 
real  property  In  Florida. 

H.R.  3189.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  taxpayers  to  defer  reporting  as 
Income,  pajmients  received  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  for  losses  to  crops  until 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  income  from 
the  crops  would  have  been  reported. 

H.R.  3190.  February  19,.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  and  make  grants  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  voluntary 
Tay-Sachs  disease  screening,  counseling,  and 
information  services. 

H.R.  3191.  February  19,  1975.  Rules.  De- 
clares that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  95th  Congress  and  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress shall  consider  and  adopt  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings.  Specifies  the  procedure  for  such 
consideration  and  adoption. 

H.R.  3192.  February  19,  1976.  Rules.  De- 
clares that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  95th  Congress  and  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress shall  consider  and  adopt  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings.  Specifies  the  procedure  for  such 
consideration  and  adoption. 


HJI.  3193.  February  19,  1975.  Rules.  De- 
clares that  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  96th  Congress  and  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress shall  consider  and  adopt  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings.  Specifies  the  procedure  for 
such  consideration  and  adoption. 

HJi.  3194.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  possession  or 
transportation  of  handguns  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  law 
enforcement  officials. 

HJI.  3195.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax  for 
a  limited  amount  of  the  purchase  price  of 
each  new  motor  vehicle  piircbaaed  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  calendar  years  1975  and 
1976. 

HJI.  3196.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  a 
limited  portion  of  the  purchase  price  of  a 
recently  constructed  or  reconstructed  prin- 
cipal resldeiLce. 

H.R.  3197.  February  19,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  repayable  emergency 
mortgage  relief  payments  on  behalf  of  dis- 
tressed  homeowners. 

H.R.  3198.  February  19,  1975.  House  Admin-» 
Istration.  Authorizes  each  Mem^ber  of  Vjff 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  a  per- 
son to  the  position  of  ombudsman,  to  find 
and  act  upon  problems  encountered  by  resi- 
dents of  such  Member's  district  with  any 
governmental  agency  or  entity. 

Creates  the  Ombudsman  Center,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  train, 
assist,  certify  and  review  the  qualifications 
of  ombudsmen  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

H.R.  3199.  Febrvtary  19,  1976.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
agencies  to  provide  public  service  employ- 
ment Jobs  for  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons. 

HJI.  3200.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  minimum  rules  and  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  In  Federal  cor- 
rectional Institutions.  Directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  a  grievance  procedure 
for  prisoners. 

H.R.  3201.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Establishes  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  Seashore  Urban  National 
Park  In  the  State  of  California.  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  which  sue 
located  within  the  proposed  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

H.R.  3202.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  possession 
or  transportation  of  handguns  and  handgun 
ammunition  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

H.R.  3203.  February  19,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973  by  making 
compliance  with  its  provisions  voluntary. 

H.R.  3204.  February  19,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Designates  and  adopts  the 
Luther  Biirbank  Shasta  Daisy  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States.  Requests  the 
President  to  declare  such  designation  and 
adoption  by  proclamation. 

HJI.  3205.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes,  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  Health  Education  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  investigat- 
ing the  status,  benefits,  and  methods  of  dis- 
semination of  health  education  and  Infor- 
mation and  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entitles  for  the  purpose 
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of  developing  or  evaluating  specific  educa- 
tional and  informational  techniques  for  the 
dissemination  of  health  information. 

HJt.  3206.  February  19,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  allow  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  to  make  grants  to  persons 
for  training  projects  and  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  training  without  regard  to  stand- 
ard government  contracting  procediu^s  re- 
garding advertisement  for  bids  and  payment 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  services  rendered. 
H.R.  3207.  February  19,  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Permits  the  head  of  any  executive 
agency  to  terminate  any  fixed-price  contract 
between  that  agency  and  a  small  btisiness 
concern  pursuant  to  an  application  by  such 
small  business  concern  for  contract  termi- 
nation. 

HJI.  3208.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
extending  medicare  benefits  to  unemployed 
individuals,  and  their  dependent  spouses  and 
children,  who  are  entitled  to  weekly  unem- 
ployment comr>ensatlon  benefits. 

H.R.  3209.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Creates  a  national  system  of  health 
Insurance.  Establishes  a  Health  Security 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  administer  such  health 
Insurance  program. 

Repeals  the  Medicare  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  all  health  benefit  plans 
for  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Amends  various  other  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act. 

H.R.  3210.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
tax  unmarried  individuals  at  the  same  rate 
as  married  individuals  filing  Jointly,  and  to 
apply  the  same  requirements  for  requiring  a 
declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax  and  for 
withholding  Income  tax  from  wages. 

H.R.  3211.  February  19,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Forbids  the  States  from  deny- 
ing citizens  the  right  to  vote  In  a  Federal 
election  solely  because  they  are  outside  the 
United  States  during  such  election. 

Directs  the  States  to  follow  certain  enu- 
merated procedures  in  supplying  citizens 
with  absentee  ballots. 

H.R.  3212.  February  19,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration  within  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
a  voter  registration  program. 

HJI.  3213.  February  19,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congerss  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  Implements  of  war  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954. 

H.R.  3214.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase 
unemployment  and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  contribution  base. 

H.R.  3215.  February  19,  1975.  Interstete 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  and  to 
raise  the  contribution  base. 

H.R.  3216.  February  19, 1975.  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  Federal  employees  to 
credit  service  rendered  as  an  employee  of 
certain  local  agricultural  committees  in  com- 
puting length  of  service  for  purposes  of  re- 
tention whenever  there  is  a  reduction  In 
force  in  the  Federal  clvU  service. 

HJI.  3217.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  aUow  a  depletion  deduction  for  any  treat- 
ment process  necessary  to  the  conversion 
or  coal  to  a  low-sulphur  synthetic  fuel. 

HJI.  3218.  February  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Revises  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  requiring  that  hear- 


ings regarding  claims  arising  under  the  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  and 
Medicare  provisions  of  the  Act  be  presided 
over  by  an  administrative  law  Judge  and 
conducted  on  the  record.  Requires  that  the 
claimant  be  given  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard. 

H.R.  3219.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  differences 
between  the  light  residential  construction 
Industry  and  the  heavy  construction  indus- 
try. 

HJI.  3220.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  by  (l)  redefining 
certain  terms;  (2)  permitting  employers  to 
maintain  safety  conmilttees;  and  (3)  enu- 
merating affirmative  defenses  for  employers 
to  proceedings  brought  under  the  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist 
certain  employers  in  complying  with  the  Act. 
HJI.  3221.  February  19,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  Federal  payments  to 
county  governments  to  compensate  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

HJt.  3222.  February  19, 1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term  "food 
supplement"  as  It  appears  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Disallows  the 
requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and  the 
limiting  of  Ingredients  in  "food  supplements" 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  unless  such  article  is  intrinsically 
injiu-lous  to  health  In  the  recommended 
dosage. 

H.R.  3223.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Makes  the  use  or  carrying  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  felony  a  Federal 
crime  and  Imposes  penalties  for  such  actions. 
H.R.  3224.  February  19,  1975.  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation.  Increases  the  maximum 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  shore  restora- 
tion and  protection  projects. 

HJI.  3225.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
require  that  a  private  school  shall  not  be  de- 
nied tax  exempt  status,  nor  shall  a  deduc- 
tion for  a  gift  or  contribution  be  denied  on 
account  of  the  admission  policies  or  compo- 
sition of  the  student  body  or  faculty,  unless  a 
covurt  of  the  United  States  determines  that 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
prohibit  such  deduction  or  such  tax  exempt 
status. 

HJI.  3226.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by  abolish- 
ing the  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations which  were  established  to  review 
services  covered  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

H.R.  3227.  February  19.  1976.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  by  mak- 
ing individuals  who  are  engaged  in  a  labor 
strike  Ineligible  for  food  coupons. 

HJI.  3228.  February  19.  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce.  Amends  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  to  authorize  a  health  insurance 
benefits  program  for  unemployed  individuals. 
If  they  would  have  had  such  benefits  from 
their  prior  employer,  for  their  dependent 
spouse,  and  for  their  dependent  children. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  contracts  vsith  in- 
surance carriers  who  will  provide  such  In- 
surance benefits. 

HJI.  3229.  Februarv  19.  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income 
amounts  paid  by  an  employer  as  dividends 
on  employer  securities  and  as  contributions 
to  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

Allows  as  a  charitable  deduction,  a  con- 
tribution, bequest,  or  similar  transfer  of  em- 
ployer securities  to  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan. 


HJI.  3230.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Stipulates  that  recipients  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  or  vet- 
erans' pension  benefits  shall  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  reduced  because  of 
cost  of  living  increases  in  social  security 
benefits  or  benefits  under  other  Federal  re- 
tirement programs. 

H.R.  3231.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fair^. Authorizes  and  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  construct  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  In  Brev- 
ard County,  Florida. 

H.R.  3232.  February  19.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  service  pensions  to  certain 
World  War  I  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  children. 

H.R.  3233.  February  19,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  approve  waste  treatment 
works  user  charge  systems  based  upon  ad 
valorem  taxation  If  specified  conditions  are 
met. 

H.R.  3234.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
prohibiting  states  from  considering  general 
Increases  In  benefits  under  a  Federal  retire- 
ment or  disability  program  In  determining 
eligibUlty  for  Federal -State  public  assistance. 
H.R.  3235.  February  19.  1976.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  or- 
ganizations maintaining  an  information  sys- 
tem containing  personal  Information  on  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to  over- 
see compliance  with  this  Act. 

H.R.  3236.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  orga- 
nizations maintaining  an  Information  sys- 
tem containing  personal  information  on  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to 
oversee  compliance  with  this  Act. 

H.R.  3237.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Establishes  standards  to  be  followed  by  orga- 
nizations maintaining  an  Information  system 
containing  personal  Information  on  private 
citizens. 

Establishes  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to 
oversee  compliance  with  this  Act. 

H.R.  3238.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Revises  regulations  regard- 
ing creditable  service  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes  with  respect  to  National 
Guard  technicians. 

H.R.  3239.  February  19,  1975.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  certain  Federal 
employees,  whose  pay  is  subject  to  a  special 
statutory  limitation,  to  be  credited  tar  civil 
service  retirement  purposes  with  the  full 
amount  of  basic  pay  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  in  the  absence  of  such 
limitation. 

H.R.  3240.  February  19.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Conunissloner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
H.R.  3241.  February  19.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  by  delimiting  circumstances 
under  which  an  employer  employing  em- 
ployees subject  to  that  Act  may  have  wage 
differentials  based  on  sex  of  the  employees. 
H.R.  3242.  February  19.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
allowing  an  eligible  individual  to  receive 
both  an  old-age  or  disability  insurance  bene- 
fit and  a  widow's  or  widower's  survivors 
Insurance  benefit  under  the  Old-Age.  Sur- 
vivors, and  DisabUlty  Insurance  program. 

H.R.  3243.  February  19.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Seciirtty  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old-Age.  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3244.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.   Redefines   "widow"    and   "widower" 
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for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility 
for  Old- Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

H.R.  3245.  February  19,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  by  estab- 
lishing the  price  support  for  mills  at  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  Directs  the  President  to  take  action 
to  limit  meat  Imports  and  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation that  dairy  Import  quotas  shall  not 
be  increased. 

H.R.  3246.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I*rohlblts  the  Intro- 
duction of  nonreturnable  beverage  con- 
tainers In  Interstate  conmierce.  Authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  establish  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  3247.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1965  by 
prohibiting  voting  eliglbUlty  tests  in  Juris- 
dictions covered  by  the  Act  for  an  additional 
ten  years.  Extends  the  prohibitions  against 
such  tests  to  additional  Jurisdictions. 

H.R.  3248.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Extends  the  maximum  period  of  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
from  thirty-six  months  to  forty-five  months. 

H.R.  3249.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  their 
income  and  financial  transactions. 

HJi.  3250.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  file  statements  with 
the  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to 
their  Income  and  financial  transactions. 

H.R.  3251.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Declares  that  accumulated 
annual  leave  lost  by  a  Federal  employee  be- 
cause of  an  unwarranted  or  unjustified  per- 
sonnel action  shall  be  restored  to  such  em- 
ployee In  the  same  manner  as  If  lost  because 
of  administrative  error. 

H.R.  3252.  February  19, 1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  National 
Voluntary  Medical  and  Hospital  Services  In- 
surance Agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  all  necessary  preparations  to 
offer  subscriptions  and  enrollments,  and  to 
commence  payment  of  claims  for  benefits 
claimed  by  enrollees  under  a  National  Volun- 
tary Medical  and  Hospital  Services  Insurance 
Plan.  Preempts  all  similar  or  duplicate  hos- 
pital and  medical  service  Insurance  benefits 
or  payments  provided  by  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  3253.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  unmarried  Individuals  at  the  same 
rate  as  niarrled  Individuals  filing  Jointly, 
and  to  apply  the  same  requirements  for  re- 
quiring a  declaration  of  estimated  income 
tax  and  for  withholding  Income  tax  from 
wages. 

H.R.  3254.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  individuals  at 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  filing 
Jointly. 

H.R.  3255.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
allowing  a  state  to  terminate  social  security 
coverage  for  policemen  and  firemen  without 
affecting  the  coverage  of  other  public  em- 
ployees. 

H.R.  3256.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Establishes  an  Agricultural  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  determine  the  unit  ap- 
propriate for  collective  bargaining,  to  pro- 
vide for  hearings,  to  determine  whether  a 
question  of  representation  exists,  and  to  di- 
rect an  election  and  certify  the  results  there- 
of. Enumerates  a  list  of  various  unfair  labor 
practices  for  agricultural  employers  and  for 


agricultural  labor  organizations  or  their 
agents.  Grants  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  any  unfair  labor  practices  upon 
petition  from  the  Board  or  its  representa- 
tives. 

H.R.  3257.  February  19,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to 
exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half  of 
their  Income  from  an  Individual  who  Is  not 
eligible  for  food  coupons. 

H.R.  3258.  February  19,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  render  onsite  consultation  and  advice  to 
certain  small  business  employers  to  assist 
such  employers  in  complying  with  the  health 
and  safety  standards  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  3259.  February  19,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Amends  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  by  directing  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  prepare  and 
conduct  seminars  for  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress.  Authorizes  freshmen  Members  to 
employ  an  Interim  staff  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  day  such  freshman  Is  declared 
elected  and  the  first  day  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

H.R.  3260.  February  19,  1975.  Appropria- 
tions. Rescinds  budget  authorizations,  pur- 
suant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Treasury,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

H.R.  3261.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  provide  scholarships  to  Indians 
enrolled  In  health -related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds  to 
meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  provide 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and  to 
supply  unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and  sani- 
tary waste  disposal  facilities.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  urban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  assist  such  organizations  to 
establish  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

H.R.  3262.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Declares  that  certain  privately 
owned  Irrigable  lands  In  the  Milk  River  proj- 
ect In  Montana  shall  be  deemed  to  be  excess 
lands  and  no  water  shall  be  furnished  to  such 
lands  through  the  Milk  River  project. 

H.R.  3263.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Beartooth  High- 
way in  Montana  and  Wyoming  to  a  scenic 
parkway  and  to  designate  such  parkway  as 
the  James  E.  Murray  Memorial  Parkway. 

H.R.  3264.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  taxpayers  to  defer  reporting  as  income, 
payments  received  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  for  losses  to  crops  until  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  income  from  the  crops 
would  have  been  reported. 

H.R.  3265.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  require  Inclusion  of  certain 
lands  to  be  leased  In  a  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  and  to  insure  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment as  a  condition  to  issuance  of  ex- 
ploration licenses. 

HJl.  3266.  February  19.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  reduce 
from  one  hundred  thousand  to  fifty  thou- 
sand the  population  required  for  a  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  qualify  as  a 
prime  sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  3267.  February  19,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  study  and  undertake 
remedial  measures  to  provide  relief  from 
shore  damages  attributable  to  high  water 
levels  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

HJl.   3268.   February    19,    1975.    Interstate 


and  Foreign  Commerce.  Revises  and  extends 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  proJ 
grams  for  nurse  training  assistance,  Includ- 
ing  financial  distress  grants  and  capitation 
grants  for  nursing  schools,  and  student  loan 
and  scholarship  programs. 

H.R.  3269.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963  by  directing  that  Federal  aid 
under  the  Act  shall  be  divided  between  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education.  Requires 
each  State  to  establish  a  local  coordinating 
committee  for  each  of  its  localities  to  make 
a  continuing  study  of  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education  needs.  Authorizes  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  planning,  applied  re- 
search, curriculum  development,  and  pro- 
gram improvement  in  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education. 

H.R.  3270.  February  19.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  an  Office  of  Career  Guid- 
ance and  Counseling  In  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

Establishes  a  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Directs  the  Council  to  assess  the  status  of 
school  and  nonschool  career  guidance  in  the 
United  States. 

Authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant  funds 
to  States  for  approved  counseling  programs 
and  related  equipment,  to  contract  with 
educational  agencies  for  the  training  of  guid- 
ance personnel,  and  to  demonstrate  new, 
and  evaluate  existing,  guidance  techniques. 

H.R.  3271.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  to  (1)  extend  and  change  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  various  programs;  (2) 
require  that  States  receiving  fimdlng 
designate  the  State  Board  as  the  adminis- 
trative agency  for  vocational  education;  (3) 
redefine  vocational  education  to  Include 
services  given  by  private  nonprofit  or  pro- 
prietary schools  under  contract  with  a  State 
Board;  and  (4)  establish  new  programs  un- 
der the  Act. 

HJI.  3272.  February  19,  1976.  Science  and 
Technology.  Authorizes  continued  experi- 
mentation with  earth  resources  remote  sens- 
ing satellite  systems. 

H.R.  3273.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  review  and  modify 
plans  submitted  by  natural  gas  companies 
for  curtailing  sales  to  specific  customers  and 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  direct  trans- 
fers of  available  supplies  of  natural  gas  In 
order  to  meet  regional  needs. 

H.R.  3274.  February  19,  1975.  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear RegvUatory  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1977  to  carry  out  certain  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  3275.  February  19,  1976.  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1976. 

HJR.  3276.  February  19,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Establishes  an  American  Folk- 
life  Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

H.R.  3277.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
Lobbyists  to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain 
certain  records;  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  3278.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  last  Mon- 
day In  April  as  American  Business  Day  and 
makes  it  a  legal  public  holiday. 

HJI.  3279.  February  19,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Repeals  the  author- 
ity under  the  Public  HecUth  Services  Act  to 
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make  grants  for  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities.  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
for  health-related  occupations.  Revises  the 
conditions  and  extends  the  appropriations 
for  loans  to  students.  Authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  schools  for 
health  professionals  and  for  special  project 
grants  to  health-related  programs.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  accredited  medical  residency 
training  program.  Excludes  alien  health  pro- 
fessions from  admission  to  the  United  States 
In  certain  circumstances. 

HJI.  3280.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  repair  or  improvements  of  prop- 
erty used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Permits  an  owner  of  rental  prop- 
erty as  an  option  to  amortize  expenditures 
for  restoration  of  rental  housing. 

H.R.  3281.  February  19,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  re- 
quire persons  selling  commodities  for  export 
to  inform  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commis- 
sion within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  sale 
price,  name  of  the  buyer  and  country  to 
which  the  commodity  Is  to  be  shipped. 
Directs  the  Commission  to  revoke  the  li- 
cense of  any  commodity  futures  merchant 
who  violates  such  reporting  requirement  or 
who  does  business  for  another  merchant  who 
has  violated  such  requirement. 

H.R.  3282.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

H.R.  3283.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  appropriate  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Supplemental  Account  sufficient 
funds  from  the  taxes  collected  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  and  administrative 
expenses  under  the  Act. 

H.R.  3284.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Prohibits  any  civil  officer  of  the  UrUted  States 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  from 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  exercise  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  or  to  execute  civil  laws. 

H.R.  3285.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  exemption,  and  to 
increase  the  estate  tax  marital  deduction. 
Permits  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  elect 
an  alternate  valuation  of  certain  lands  used 
for  farming,  woodland  or  scenic  open  space. 

H.R.  3286.  February  19,  1975.  Waj-s  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  limited 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  Interest  on 
deposits  m  a  savings  Institution. 

H.R.  3287.  February  19.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  income  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  3288.  February  19,  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Requires  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  submit  to  Congress  semi- 
annual reports  describing  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  projected  actions  In  the  field  of 
monetary  policy  necessary  to  achieve  and 
maintain  national  economic  goals. 

H.R.  3289.  February  19,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Defines  certain  uses  of 
credit  as  "national  priority"  uses  and  others 
as  "speculative  and  nonproductive"  uses. 

Directs  persons  who  extend  credit  to  chan- 
nel available  funds  Into  national  priority 
uses  and  to  avoid  extensions  for  uses  which 
contribute  to  inflation. 

Directs  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fted- 
eral  Reserve  System  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  report  Its  progress  to  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  3290.  February  19,  1976.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Prohibits  Federal  assist- 
ance to   (1)    rental  housing  projects  where 


tenants  are  not  allowed  to  have  pets,  and  (2) 
local  governments  which  do  not  permit  pets 
In  rental  housing. 

HJl.  3291.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  reduce  and  then  repeal  the 
credit  against  the  minimum  wage  which  is 
based  on  tips  received  by  tipped  employees. 

H.R.  3292.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  limited 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  interest  on 
deposits  in  a  savings  institution. 

H.R.  3293.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax 
the  employment-related  expenses  of  an  In- 
dividual who  maintains  a  household  which 
Includes  a  qualifying  spouse  or  dependent. 

H.R.  3294.  February  19,  1975.  Merchant 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1965  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  low-Interest  locuas  whose 
maturity  Is  not  to  exceed  ten  years  to  areas 
of  the  commercial  fishing  Industry  facing 
Imminent  economic  disaster. 

HJl.  3295.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  Individual  a  credit  against  the 
Income  tax  for  the  amount  of  any  disaster 
evacuation  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  3296.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  limited  credit  against  the  in- 
come tax  the  amount  of  any  disaster  prepa- 
ration expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year. 

H.R.  3297.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  quantitative  lim- 
itations on  the  Importation  of  shrimp  into 
the  United  States  during  calendar  years  1975 
and  1976,  and  to  impose  a  duty  on  Imported 
shrimp. 

H.R.  3298.  February  19,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Transfers  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

H.R.  3299.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  House  Administration  Re- 
duces retirement  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  remain  In  office  after  attaining 
seventy  years  of  age. 

H.R.  3300.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Extends  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  to  the  survivors  of  any  veteran 
who  dies  from  a  service-connected  disabUitv 
or  who  was  in  receipt  of  or  entitled  to  re"- 
celve  compensation  at  time  of  death  for  a 
total  and  permanently  disabling  service-con- 
nected disability. 

H.R.  3301.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  House  Administration  Re- 
duces retirement  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  remain  In  office  after  attalnlne 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

H.R.  3302.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  vinth  the 
adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer 

H.R.  3303.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  a  chUd  bv  the  taxpayer 

H.R.  3304.  February  19.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Revises  the  date  at  which 
recommendations  of  the  President  regarding 
changes  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  certain  Federal  officials  become 
effective  under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967. 

H.R.  3305.  February  19.  1975.  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Requires  each  Member  of 
Congress  and  certain  employees  of  Congress 
to  file  certain  financial  Information  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

H.R.  3306.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 


Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
termine the  dollar  amount  of  petroleum 
which  may  be  imported  annually.  Directs  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  regulate  petroleum  importation 
and  the  allocation  of  imported  petroleum 
among  domestic  refiners. 

H.R.  3307.  February  19,  1975.  Banking  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  and  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1974  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
credits  to  be  made  avaUable  fcr  e.xport  sales 
of  American  goods  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

H.R.  3308.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Reduces  the  Compensation  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

H.R.  3309.  February  19.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  retirement  Income  credit 

H.R  3310.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Revises  the  method  of  de- 
termining cost-of-imng  increases  payable  to 
civil  service  annuitants. 

H.R.  3311.  February  19,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishing  a  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  program  for  veterans  unable  to 
acquire  commercial  life  Insurance  because 
of  service-connected  disabilities. 

HJl.  3312.  February  19.  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  program  for  veterans  unable  to 
acquire  commercial  life  Insurance  because 
of  service-connected  dlsabUities. 

H.R.  3313.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  mortgage  protection  life 
Insurance  program  for  veterans  unable  to 
acquire  conunerclal  life  Insurance  because  of 
service-connected  disabilities. 

HJl.  3314.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Establishes  a  mortgage  protection  life 
insurance  program  for  veterans  unable  to 
acquire  commercial  life  Insurance  because 
of  service-connected  disabilities. 

H.B.  3315.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Ways  and  Means.  Amends  the 
Employees  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  by  requiring  that  all  private  pension 
plans  have  the  effect  of  a  qualified  Joint  and 
surviving  annuity. 

RevUes  the  requirements  for  a  qualified 
trust  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  conform  to  such  amendment 

H.R.  3316.  February  19,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Prohibits  changes  in  the  classification 
of  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is 
In  a  missing  status  imless  (1)  the  President 
has  taken  all  reasonable  measures  to  account 
for  all  such  members  and  to  enforce  certain 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1973;  and  (2)  the  next  of  kin  of  such 
member  have  not  filed  an  objection  to  the 
reclassification. 

HJl.  3317.  February  19,  1975.  Agrlculttu-e 
Amends  the  Agrlcultxire  Act  of  1949  by  es- 
tablishing the  price  support  for  milk  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for and  to  provide  for  the  quarterly  adjust- 
ment of  the  price  support  to  reflect  any 
change  In  the  cost  of  production. 

HJl.  3318.  February  19.  1976.  Agriculture 
Adjiists  the  established  price  for  feed  grains 
wheat,  and  cotton,  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
loan  levels  for  such  crops. 

H.R.  3319.  February  19.  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Prohibits  Federal  agencies  from 
purchasing,  hiring,  leasing,  operating  or 
maintaining  limousines,  and  from  employing 
chauffeurs  to  operate  such  limousines,  except 
for  certain  designated  Federal  officers. 

H.R.  3320.  February  19.  1975.  Agriculture 
Revises  the  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
coupons  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  exclude  individuals  who  receive  one-half  of 
their  Income  from  an  Individual  who  is  not 
eligible  for  food  coupons. 

HJl.  3321.  February  19,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admlnls- 
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tration  to  render  onslte  consultation  and  ad- 
vice to  certain  small  business  employers  to 
assist  such  employers  in  complying  with  the 
Health  and  Safety  Standards  of  the  Act. 

H.R.  3322.  February  19.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distribu- 
tors and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

H.R.  332.3.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distribu- 
tors and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

HJl.  3324.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distribu- 
tors and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

HJi.  3325.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Increases  the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm In  the  commission  of  a  felony. 

H.R.  3326.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Repeals  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

HJl.  3327.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  post- 
p>one  the  imposition  of  reduction  require- 
ments on  motor  vehicle  emissions.  Requires 
certain  motor  vehicle  emission  standards  for 
model  years  1977  through  1981. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  gasoline-powered  passenger 
automobiles  for  the  model  years  1979  through 
1981,  based  on  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption 
of  such  automobiles. 

H.R.  3328.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  as  a  credit  against  the  Income  tax 
a  limited  amount  of  medical  expenses  paid 
by  an  individual  during  the  taxable  year. 

Requests  the  President  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  Nation. 

H.R.  3329.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  by  Increasing  and  extending  the 
approiprlatlons  for  various  programs  under 
the  Act. 

H.R.  3330.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Modifies  the  paclcaglng 
and  labeling  requirements  for  colored  oleo- 
margarine or  margarine. 

nS..  3331.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Redesignates  the  dates  for 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  Veter- 
ans' Day. 

H.R.  3332.  February  19.  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Establishes  within  the 
Gene-al  Services  Administration  a  police 
force  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Protective 
Service,  to  enforce  laws  and  regulations  In 
public  buildings  and  other  areas  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  3333.  February  19.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  by  (1)  revising 
the  procedures  and  eligibility  standards  for 
receiving  black  lurg  dUabUlty  benefits;  (2) 
creating  a  Black  Lung  Disability'  Insurance 
Fund  and  requiring  coal  mine  operators  to 
pay  premiums  into  such  fund;  (3)  transfer- 
Ing  certain  functions  under  the  Act  from 
the  S^'Tretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  (4)  re- 
vising the  name,  membership,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee  on  coal  mine  health 
research. 

H.R.  3334.  February  19,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1963  to  Increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  Federal-aid  highways  In 
rural  areas,  and  for  bridge  replacement  and 
reconstruction. 

Establishes  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
Stat©  and  county  road  and  highway  authori- 
ties for  the  replacement  of  unsafe  or  inade- 
quate non  Federal-aid  highway  bridges 
which  are  Important  to  the  area  they  serve. 

Increases  the  appropriations  for  projects 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  significant  highway 


hazEU'ds  and  authorizes  a  percentage  of 
Federal-aid  funds  to  be  used  for  non  Federal- 
aid  roads.  Changes  the  term  "rural  area"  to 
"country  side  area"  throughout  the  laws  on 
Federal-aid  highways. 

H.R.  3335.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967  by  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  within 
the  Federal  Government.  Redefines  the  term 
•employer"  under  the  Act  to  Include  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  the  States.  In- 
creases the  appropriations  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  Act. 

H.R.  3336.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

Permits  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  to  waive  the  receipt  of  any 
portion  of  compensation  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Requires  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  elects  to  waive  such  compensa- 
tion to  so  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

H.R.  3337.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Authorizes  recomputatlon  of  retired 
pay  for  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older 
or  who  are  retired  because  of  a  physical 
disability. 

H.R.  3338.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Extends  the  maximum  period  of  vet- 
erans' eligibility  lor  educational  benefits 
from  thirty-six  months  to  forty-five  months. 
H.R.  3339.  February  19,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distribu- 
tors and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
canceling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

H.R.  3340.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  assault 
a  fireman  or  law  enforcement  officer  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  when 
the  offender  travels  in  Interstate  commerce 
or  uses  any  facility  of  Interstate  commerce 
for  such  purpose. 

H.R.  3341.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  International  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  a  limited  credit  against  the 
income  tax  for  the  expenses  of  education 
above  the  twelfth  grade  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
for  providing  an  education  for  himself  or 
any  other  Individual. 

H.R.  3342.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by 
increasing  to  twenty  years  the  time  period 
during  which  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
no  voting  test  or  device  has  been  used  to 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color  may  not  issue  in  a  case  brought  by 
a  State  or  local  political  subdivision. 

Stipulates  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied, 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device,  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  election. 

H.R.  3343.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by  in- 
creasing to  twenty  years  the  time  period  dur- 
ing which  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  no 
voting  test  or  device  has  been  used  to  abridge 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
may  not  Issue  in  a  case  brought  by  a  State 
or  local  political  subdivision. 

Stipulates  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied, 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device,  the  right  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  election. 

HH.  3344.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by 
increasing  to  twenty  years  the  time  period 
during  which  a  declaratory  Judgment,  that 
no  voting  test  or  device  has  been  used  to 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  may  not  Issue  In  a  case  brought  by 
a  State  or  IoceJ  political  subdivision. 

Stipulates  that  no  citizen  shall  be  denied, 
because  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  any 
test  or  device,  the  right  to  vote  In  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  election. 

HJl.  3345.  February  19,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Defense 


a  center  for  research  regarding  the  diseases 
disabilities,  and  other  medical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  prisoners  of  war. 

H.R.  3346.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  establish 
first  priority  for  outpatient  treatment  to  any 
veteran  for  a  service-connected  disability. 

HJl.  3347.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Revises  the  nature  and  extent  of  medi- 
cal benefits  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  furnish  and  the  condi- 
tions for  veterans'  eligibility  for  such  bene- 
fits. 

HJl.  3348.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Credits  proceeds  derived  from  the  use 
by  the  surrounding  medical  community  of 
facilities  established  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  to  provide  an  electronic 
link  to  major  medical  centers,  to  the  appro- 
priate Veterans'  Administration  medical  ap- 
propriation. 

HJl.  3349.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.  Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Afialrs  to  permit  a  veteran,  who  Is  not  a  pa- 
tient in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility, 
to  determine  the  means  whereby  such  vet- 
eran shall  be  supplied  with,  or  reimbursed 
for,  such  drugs  or  medicines  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

H.R.  3350.  February  19,  1975.  Ve'^rans'  Af- 
fairs.  Includes  podiatrists'  services  under 
the  term  medical  services  for  the  purposes  of 
veterans'  compensation.  Revises  the  list  of 
compensable  veterans'  disabilities. 

H.R.  3351.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  and  provide  scholarships  to  Indians 
enrolled  In  health -related  training  programs. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds  to 
meet  Indian  health  care  needs,  to  provide 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  and  to 
supply  unmet  needs  for  safe  water  and  sani- 
tary waste  disposal  facilities.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  urban  Indian  or- 
ganizations to  assist  such  organizations  to 
establish  and  administer  health  programs  to 
benefit  urban  Indians. 

H.R.  3352.  February  19,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  ter- 
minate the  Insurance  of  any  bank  which  falls 
to  pay  the  Federal  funds  Interest  rate  on  all 
tax  and  loan  accounts  maintained  at  such 
bank. 

H.R.  3353.  February  19,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Authorizes  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  terminate 
the  Insurance  of  any  bank  which  falls  to  pay 
the  Federal  funds  Interest  rate  on  all  tax 
and  loan  accounts  maintained  at  such  bank. 

H.R.  3354.  February  19,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Specifies  that  recipients  of  veterans' 
pension  and  compensation  will  not  have  the 
amount  of  such  pension  or  compensation 
reduced  because  of  Increases  In  monthly 
social  security  benefits. 

H.R.  3355.  February  19,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  na- 
tional park,  recreation  area,  or  wilderness 
area  In  the  Rldgelands  east  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  In  California. 

H.R.  3356.  February  19,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Requires  the  President  to  submit 
to  Congress  annually  a  report  on  American 
youth  and  Federal  youth  programs.  Estab- 
lishes a  Council  on  Youth  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  assist  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  annual  report  and  review 
Federal  programs  and  regulations  affecting 
youth. 

H.R.  3357.  February  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  until  Jtme  30, 
1976,  the  duty  on  catalysts  of  platinum  and 
carbon  used  In  producing  caprolactum. 

HJl.  3358.  February  19,  1975.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  birthday 
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of  "Susan  B.   Anthony"   as   a   legal   public 
holiday. 

HJl.  3369.  February  19,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  birthday 
of  "Susan  B.  Anthony"  as  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

HM.  3360.  February  19,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
removing  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  Individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  Old -Age,  Survivors,  and 
Disability  Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3361.  Febniary  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  suspend  the  duty  on  open- 
top  hopper  cars  exported  for  repairs  or  altera- 
tion on  or  before  June  30,   1975. 

Extends  such  suspension  retroactively  to 
liquidate  the  duty  paid  on  such  cars  after 
September  1,  1974. 

HJl.  3362.  February  19,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
activities  and  effect  on  the  economy  of  cer- 
tain Federal  regtUatory  agencies. 

HJR.  3363.  February  19,  1975.  Armed 
Services.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
continue  to  operate  and  maintain  the  com- 
missary stores  of  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

H.R.  3364.  February  19,  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  by  establishing  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  under  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  State  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  to  bring  public  ports  Into  com- 
pUance  with  federally  Imposed  requirements 
relating  to  environmental  protection,  public 
health  and  safety,  or  port  cargo  or  sec\irlty. 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  United  States  public  ports 
to  meet  requirements  described  above  and 
for  necessary  expansion  and  modernization. 
H.R.  3365.  February  19.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term 
"food  supplement"  as  it  appears  In  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Dlsallovrs 
the  requirement  of  warning  labels  for  and 
the  limiting  of  Ingredients  In  "food  supple- 
ments" by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  unless  such  article  Is 
intrinsically  Injurious  to  health  In  the  rec- 
ommended dosage. 

HJl.  3366.  Febmary  19,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
costs  paid  by  the  Taxpayer  for  the  custodial 
care  of  a  dependent  incurred  as  a  resvUt  of 
Down's  syndrome. 

HJl.  3367.  February  19,  1976.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  an  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  Guam  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  school  facilities,  water 
project,  and  sewer  projects  on  Guam. 

H.R.  3368.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In 
full  settlement  of  such  Individual's  claim 
for  refund  of  certain  amounts  paid  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

H.R.  3369.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary 
Authorizes  classification  of  certain  Individ- 
uals as  children  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  3370.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Specifies  the  tax  treatment  of  a  certain  cor- 
poration under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.R.  3371.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  admission  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

H.R.  3372.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  clarslficatlon  of  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

HJl.  3373.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  a  certain  Individual  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 


residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  3374.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  .sum  to  a  certain  Individual  In 
full  settlement  cf  such  individual's  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  unwarranted 
treatment  by  Naval  medical  personnel. 

H.R.  3375.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Stipulates  that  a  certain  individual  shall  be 
classified  as  a  nonlnmilgrant  alien  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  3376.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  classification  of  certain  Individ- 
uals as  children  for  purposes  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R  3377.  February  19.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Allows  presentation  of  a  certain  claim  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  notwithstanding 
spedfled  time  limitations. 

H.R.  3378.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfully  ad- 
nUtted  to  the  United  States  for  j)ermanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

HH.  3379.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Declares  certain  Individuals  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  3380.  February  19,  1976.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  a  certain  Individual  in  full 
settlement  of  such  Individual's  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  Injuries  sustained  while 
a  Federal  employee. 

H.R.  3381.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  pay  disability  compensation  to  a  certain 
Individual. 

H.R.  3382.  February  19,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Authorizes  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
to  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  the 
liability  of  a  certain  employee  for  a  specified 
amount. 

H.R.  3383.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain the  Pollock-Herreld  unit.  South  Dakota 
pumping  division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  South  Dakota. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  water  from  the  tinlt 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  Irrigate  lands  for 
the  production  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

H.B.  3384.  February  20,  1976.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Revises  the  method  by 
which  appropriations  are  authorized  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  Requires  that 
all  revenues  and  fees  collected  by  the  Postal 
Service  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Prohibits  the  construction  of  Postal  Serv- 
ice facilities  without  notice  to  State  and  local 
governmental  units  affected  by  such  con- 
struction, and  without  a  hearing  on  such 
proposed  construction. 

Revises  Postal  Service  employment  and 
personnel  policies. 

H.R.  3385.  February  20,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Amends  the  Housing  and 
Community  development  Act  of  1974  to  in- 
clude within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "city" 
those  closely  settled  towns  and  townships 
which  perform  functions  similar  to  units  of 
local  government  classified  as  municipalities 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
whether  or  not  such  towns  and  townships 
contain  within  its  boundaries  Incorporated 
places  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

HJl.  3386.  February  20,  1975.  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Extends  the  prohibited 
grounds  of  discrimination  of  the  Equal 
Credit  Opporttmity  Act  with  respect  to  credit 
transactions  to  include  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  and  age. 

Directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  with  respect 
to  the  Board's  functions  under  the  Act. 


H.R.   3387.   February  20,   1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Repeals  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

H.R.  3388.  February  20,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  records  creation,  mainte- 
nance, use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  Inspections  and  formu- 
late rules  regarding  Federal  records.  Estab- 
lishes a  Records  Review  Board  to  review  or- 
ders Issued  by  the  Administrator.  Grants  the 
Administrator  custody  and  control  over  the 
National  Archives  Building  and  Its  contents. 
HJl.  3389.  February  20,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assist  Federal  agencies 
with  ieq>ect  to  records  creation,  mainte- 
nance, use,  and  disposition.  Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  Inspections  and  formu- 
late rules  regarding  Federal  records.  Estab- 
lishes a  Records  Review  Board  to  review  or- 
ders Issued  by  the  Administrator.  Grants  the 
Administrator  custody  and  control  over  the 
National  Archives  Building  and  its  contents. 
H.R.  3390.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

HJl.  3391.  February  20,  1976.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses minimum  penalties  for  use  of  a  fire- 
arm or  destructive  device  In  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes  of  violence. 

HJl.  3392.  February  20,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Directs  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
amount  paid  by  that  iState  Into  the  Highway 
Trust  Fimd. 

HJl.  3393.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
increases  in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  from  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  an  Individual's  eligibility  for 
any  Federal  or  federally  funded  State  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3394.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  Old-Age,  Survlvlors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  an  Individual's  eligibility  for  any 
Federal  or  federally  funded  State  program. 
H.R.  3395.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Excludes  general  and  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  an  individual's  eligibility  for 
any  Federal  or  federally  funded  State  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3396.  February  20,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Inmilgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act  make  It  unlawful  for  persons  to  know- 
ingly employ  or  refer  for  employment  aliens 
who  have  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United    States    for    permanent   residence. 

Directs  that  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  shall  Increase  Its  staff. 

H.R.  3397.  February  20.  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  Administrator  cf  General 
Services  to  dispose  of  cadmium  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

H.R.  3398.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  or  restricts  the 
ownership  or  control  by  foreign  Interests  of 
certain  Issuers  of  securities,  corporations, 
real  estate,  or  natural  resources  deemed  to 
be  vital  to  the  economic  security  and  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lishes the  National  Foreign  Investment  Con- 
trol Commission  to  supervise  and  regulate 
foreign  Investments  In  domestic  Interest. 

H.R.  3399.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  distributors 
and  refiners  of  petroleum  products  from 
cancelling  franchises  without  cause  and 
without  prior  notice. 

H.R.  3400.  February  20,  1976.  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Redesignates  Vetwans'  Day 
as  November  11. 
H.R.    8401.    February    20,    1976.    Rulea. 
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Creates  a  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Investment  Control  In  the  United 
States  to  study  the  manner  in  which  the 
National  Foreign  Investment  Control  Com- 
mission established  by  the  "Foreign  Invest- 
ment Control  Act  of  1975"  fulfills  Its  func- 
tions. 

H.R.  3402.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  Old-Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  be  paid  for  the 
month  during  which  a  beneficiary  dies. 

HM.  3403.  February  20,  1975.  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
accoimt  of  age  in  credit  card  transactions. 

H.R.  3404.  February  20.  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conamerce.  Declares  It  an  unfair 
practice  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpo- 
ration engaging  In  sale  at  the  retail  level  of 
any  consumer  commodity  which  has  been 
distributed  in  commerce  to  Increase  the 
price  for  such  consumer  conmiodlty  once  a 
price  Is  affixed  by  such  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  to  such  commodity. 

H.R.  3405.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  as  an  expense 
during  the  taxable  year  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  facility  owned  or 
leased  by  the  taxpayer  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  his  trade  or  business  more  usable 
by  handicapped  and  elderly  Individuals. 

H.R.  3406.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Permits  the  deposit  of  newspapers  and  po- 
litical campaign  literature  In  mailboxes 
without  the  payment  of  postage. 

H.R.  3408.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  out  provisions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  3408.  February  20.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Establishes  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Office  of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  Requires 
that  Federal  youth  camp  safety  standards 
be  developed  and  enforced 

H.R.  3409.  February  20.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  out  provisions 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  3410.  February  20.  1975.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  credit  against  taxes  for  certain 
amounts  deposited  by  a  taxpayer  in  an  edu- 
cational savings  plan  for  himself  or  a  de- 
pendent to  pay  the  expenses  of  postsecondarv 
education.  ^ 

H.R.  3411.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Eliminates  the  antitrust  exemption  for  cer- 
tain resale  price  maintenance  (fair  trade) 
agreements  under  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

H.R.  3412.  February  20,  1975.  Merchant  Ma-' 
rlne  and  FiFherles.  Establishes  the  United 
States  fisheries  zone  within  a  boundary  line 
drawn  two  hundred  miles  from  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  territorial  sea. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  promulgate  fisheries  regulation  and 
management  plans  with  measures  for  con- 
servation of  fisheries  within  the  United  States 

It**?;  i"l*^'"°'"°"^  species,  and  Continental 
Shelf  fisheries  resources. 

Establishes  National  and  Regional  Advisory 
Boards  and  CouncUs  to  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator on  fisheries  management  Issues 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure 
that  international  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
carried  out. 

Directs  the  Coast  Guard  to  enforce  regula- 
tions Issued  under  this  Act. 

H.R.  3413.  February  20.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  by:  (1)  revis- 
ing the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Mine  Health  Research;    (2) 


redefining  the  term  "total  disability";  (3) 
revising  presumptions  of  disability  due  to 
pneumoconiosis;  (4)  revising  procedures  for 
filing  and  reviewing  black  lung  benefits 
claims:  and  (5)  authorizing  appropriations 
for  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  pneumoconio- 
sis and  other  pulmonary  ailments. 

H.R.  3414.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  moving  ex- 
penses which  were  paid  by  the  taxpayer's 
employer,  and  to  disallow  a  deduction  for 
such  reimbursed  expenses. 

H.R.  3415.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  from  the  Income  tax  cooperative 
housing  corporations  and  condominium 
housing  associations. 

H.R.  3416.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  apply  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Act  to  all  persons  over  40. 

H.R.  3417.  February  20,  1976.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  land-grant  universities  to  enable 
them  to  offer  assistance  to  land-grant  type 
universities  in  agriculturally  developing 
nations. 

Establishes  an  International  Land-Orant 
University  Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  3418.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  tax  married  and  unmarried  Individuals  at- 
the  same  rate  as  married  individuals  fillne 
Jointly.  " 

H.R.  3419.  February  20,  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Revises  certain  criminal  pro- 
visions of  Federal  election  laws.  Enumerates 
and  defines  Federal  election  crimes. 

Amends  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  by:  (1)  requiring  political  commit- 
tees to  approve  expenditures  by  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  candidates;  (2)  re- 
pealing the  authority  of  Congress  to  veto 
rules  and  regulations  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

Amends  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
by  exempting  from  the  equal  time  require- 
ment of  such  Act  time  offered  to  candidates 
for  Federal  elective  office. 

Prohibits  certain  Intelligence  gathering  ac- 
tivities by  employees  of  the  Executive  of  the 
President. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  access  to  Income  tex  returns 

H.R.  3420.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishes  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Administration  and 
transfers  to  it  the  drug-related  responslbUl- 
tles  for  the  regulation  of  controlled  sub- 
stances from  varloiis  other  authorities 

H.R.  3421.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Con- 
troUed  Substances  Act  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  the  distribution  of  heroin  to  a  person  21 
or  older  by  a  person  not  himself  an  addict 
Authorizes  pretrial  detention  of  persons 
charged  with  the  unlawful  distribution  of 
or  possession  with  intent  to  distribute' 
heroin.  ' 

H.R.  3422.  February  20,  1975.  Interetate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  by  establishing  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  for  persons  convicted  of 
offenses  Involving  narcotic  drugs.  DetaUs 
procedures  to  be  used  In  determining 
whether  to  grant  pretrial  and  posttrlal  re- 
lease of  persons  charged  with  offenses  involv- 
ing certain  narcotic  drugs. 

Makes  all  moneys  used,  or  intended  for  use 
In  illegally  manufacturing,  distributing,  dis- 
pensing, or  acqiUrlng  any  controlled  sub- 
stances subject  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  3423.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
e-ans'  Affairs  to  pay  pension  benefits  to  each 
veteran  who  served  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  at  any  time  during  World 
War  I  and  who  is  otherwise  not  eligible  for 


pension  or  to  the   widow  and  children  of 
such  veteran. 

H.R.  3424.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (1)  to  prohibit 
persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  acquiring  more  than  five  percent 
of  the  voting  securities  or  thirty-five  per- 
cent of  the  nonvoting  securities  of  any  issuer 
whose  securities  are  registered  under  the 
Act;  (2)  to  prohibit  any  person  not  a  citizen 
who  now  owns  securities  in  greater  percent- 
ages than  stated  above  from  acquiring  any 
more  of  such  securities;  and  (3)  to  direct 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
require  the  registration  of  persons  not 
citizens  before  their  acquisition  of  securi- 
ties registered  under  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

H.R.  3425.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  without  a 
reduction  In  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits. 

H.R.  3426.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Establishes  a  National  Commis- 
sion for  the  Preservation  of  Language  Re- 
sources to  evolve  an  active  program  for  the 
conservation  of  the  language  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

H  R.  3427.  February  20.  1975.  Banking.  Cur- 
rency and  Housing.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  medals  commemorating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Charles 
Carroll. 

H.R.  3428.  February  20,  1975.  District  of 
Columbia.  Grants  the  consent  of  Congress 
for  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  to  au- 
thorize the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  regular  police  force,  to  be  known  as  the 
Metro  Transit  Police. 

Empowers  the  Authority  to  adopt  rules 
an  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  safe 
and  orderly  use  of  transit  facilities  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Authority. 

H.R.  3429.  February  20.  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Defines  the  term 
"food  supplement"  as  It  appears  in  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Dis- 
allows the  requirement  of  warning  labels  for 
and  the  limiting  of  Ingredients  In  "food 
supplements"  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  unless  such  article 
is  intrinsically  injurious  to  health  in  the 
recommended  dosage. 

HJl.  3430.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  corporate  surtax  exemption. 

H.R.  3431.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Federal  Metal  and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  Allows  for  Judicial 
review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  final 
orders  Issued  under  the  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  3432.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  disallow  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  of 
expenses  for  the  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

H.R.  3433.  February  20.  1975.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Redesignates  Veterans  Day  as 
November  11. 

H.R.  3434.  February  20.  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Employees  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  by  requiring 
that  all  private  pension  plans  have  the  effect 
of  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity. 

Revises  the  requirements  for  a  qualified 
trust  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  conform  to  such  amendment. 

H.R.  3435.  February  20,  1975.  Banking,  CUT- 
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rency  and  Housing.  Amends  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  purchase  mortgages 
covering  more  than  four-family  residences  or 
single-family  units  In  condominium  proj- 
ects which  are  not  Insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  under  the 
Laws  relating  to  homeownership  bv  veterans. 
H.R.  3436.  February  20,  1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Establishes  a  Presldentlally  appointed 
Senate  confirmed  Federal  Pull  Employment 
Board  to  review  Industrial,  economic,  and 
governmental  programs  and  policies  which 
affect  the  level  of  employment  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  Congress  annually  a  program  to  achieve 
full  employment. 

H.R.  3437.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  imder  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  establish  and 
implement  a  program  of  national  medical 
malpractice  insurance.  Allows  a  State  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  arbitration  of  medical 
malpractice  claims,  If  such  program  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  3438.  February  20,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum  rate 
of  compensation  for  certain  experts  and 
consultants. 

H.R.  3439.  February  20.  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  require  that  funds  acquired 
by  lease  or  sale  of  public  lands  be  used  for 
public  facilities  and  public  services. 

H.R,  3440.  February  20,  1975.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
grant  release  from  any  of  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  restrictions  contained  In  the  deed 
of  conveyance  under  which  the  United  States 
conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 

H.R.  3441.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  Federal  tax  that  portion  of 
costs  paid  for  conununlcatlons  services  at- 
tributable to  taxes  Imposed  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

H.R.  3442.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires  Fed- 
eral employees  to  file  with  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  with  respect 
to  certain  gifts  made  or  received  by  such 
employees. 

Directs  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register 
to  compile  and  publish  annually  such  state- 
ments. 

HJl.  3443.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  maximum  period  which  may 
elapse  between  the  sale  of  a  residence  and 
the  purchase  of  another  In  order  that  gain 
from  such  sale  will  be  excluded  from  gross 
income. 

H.R.  3444.  February  20,  1975.  Agriculture. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cxUture,  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  to  make  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  of  food  animals  and  animal  food 
products  for  contribution  to  domestic  and 
forelsn  food  programs. 

H.R.  3445.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Increasing  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum 
death  payment. 

H.R.  3446.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  limited 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  Interest 
on  deoositfe  in  a  savings  Institution. 

H.R.  3447.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  an  additional  Income  tax  exemption 
for  a  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  any  dependent 
of  the  taxpayer  who  Is  handicapped. 

H.R.  3448.  February  20.  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
10  allow  an  additional  income  tax  exemption 


for  a  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  any  dependent 
of  the  taxpayer  who  is  handicapped. 

H.R.  3449.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  prepare  a  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  Senior  Citizens  and  Other  Social  Security 
Beneficiaries.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  requiring  that  this  Index  be  utilized  in 
lieu  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  comput- 
ing cost-of-living  benefit  Increases  when  such 
use  will  yield  a  greater  Increase. 

HJl.  3450.  February  20,  1976.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Classifies  any  death  from  natxu-al 
causes,  when  the  veteran  was  in  receipt  or 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  time 
of  death  for  a  service-connected  disability 
permanently  and  totally  disabling  for  ten  or 
more  years,  as  a  service-connected  death  for 
death  compensation  and  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  purposes. 

H.R.  3451.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Entitles  a  veteran  with  a  service- 
connected  disability  rated  90  percent  or  less 
disabling  to  receive  the  full  disability  com- 
pensation to  which  he  Is  entitled  and  the 
amount  of  any  pension  he  is  eligible  for. 
reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
amount  of  such  pension  the  same  ratio  as 
his  service-connected  disability  rating  bears 
to  100  percent. 

H.R.  3452.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Increases  the  disability  compensation 
for  any  veteran  who  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  hand  or  foot 
in  combination  with  total  blindness. 

H.R.  3453.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Lists  certain  serious  service -connected 
disabilities  for  which  the  monthly  compen- 
sation to  veterans  shall  be  $727. 

H.R.  3454.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Prohibits  payment  by  the  United  States 
for  a  mentally  incompetent  veteran,  having 
neither  wife  nor  children,  and  who  Is  receiv- 
ing hospital,  institutional,  or  domiciliary 
when  his  estate  equals  or  exceeds  $2,000,  and 
proscribes  further  payment  tmtll  his  estate 
Is  reduced  to  $1,000. 

H.R.  3455.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Defines  peacetime  service  and  au- 
thorizes payment  of:  (1)  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability  pension  to  a  veteran  who 
served  during  such  period  or;  (2)  a  service- 
connected  disability  pension  to  such  veter- 
an's widow  or  children. 

H.R.  3456.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Allows  emergency  officers,  regular, 
or  reserve  retirement  pnv  to  be  oald  to  any 
veteran  concurrently  with  comnensatlon  for 
any  service-connected  disability  rated  30 
percent  or  more  In  degree  disabling,  unless 
the  former  payments  are  based  on  the  same 
disability. 

H.R.  3457.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Presumes  that  multlule  sclerosis  or 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  developing  a 
10  percent  degree  of  disability  or  more  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
the  service  is  a  service-connected  disability. 

H.R.  3458.  Februarv  20,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Authorizes  additional  veterans'  bene- 
fits for  a  veteran  who  has  suffered  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  one  lung  or  one  kldnev. 

H.R.  3459.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Requires  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  submit  any  changes  in  the 
ratings  of  reductions  in  earning  caoacltv  due 
to  service-connected  disabilities  to  the  Con- 
press  which  shall  have  ninety  days  to  disap- 
prove the  change  or  readjustment. 

H.R.  ,?460.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Exempts  certain  social  security  pay- 
ments to  a  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran 
from  consideration  In  determining  annual 
Income  for  the  purposes  of  paying  a  death 
pension  to  such  widow. 

H.R.  3461.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Includes  World  War  I  veterans  in  the 
provisions  granting  veterans  eligibility  for 
assistance  for  automobiles  and  adaptive 
equipment  for  disabled  veterans. 

H.R.    3462.    February    20,    1975.    Veterans' 


Affairs.  Grants  discretion  to  members  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  to  choose 
conversion  to  an  individual  policy  instead 
of  conversion  to  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance. 

H.R.  3463.  February  20,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  surface  coal  mining 
operations  through  a  permit  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
quires applicants  to  meet  minimum  environ- 
mental protection  performance  standards. 
Allows  States  to  establish  surface  mining 
control  programs  at  least  as  stringent  as 
minimum  Federal  standards. 

Includes  provisions  to  fund  mineral  re- 
sources research  programs  and  to  provide  for 
reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend  un- 
employment assistance  to  Individuals  left 
Jobless  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of  surface 
mining  requirements. 

H.R.  3464.  February  20,  1975.  Judiciary. 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Requires 
lobbyists  to:  (1)  register  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission;  (2)  make  and  retain 
certain  records:  and  (3)  file  reports  with  the 
Commission  regarding  their  activities. 

Requires  certain  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  to  record  their  communications  with 
lobbyists. 

Repeals  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act. 

H.R.  3465.  February  20,  1975.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  dispose  of  sperm  oil  from 
the  national  stockpile.  Exempts  subsequent 
holders  of  such  sperm  oil  from  the  prohibi- 
tions against  sale  dictated  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973. 

H.R.  3466.  February  20.  1975.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  aid  private  United  States 
ship  builders  and  owners  to  build  up  to 
three  nuclear-powered  merchant  ships  by 
financing  the  excess  of  the  construction 
costs  of  such  ships  over  the  cost  of  com- 
parable conventional  ships.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  training  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  officers  and  crew  for  such 
ships.  Directs  the  Secretary  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  dispose  of  spent  nu- 
clear components  and  to  apply  disposal  costs 
against  the  owner's  outstanding  loan  bal- 
ance. 

H.R.  3467.  February  20,  1975.  Judiciary.  Re- 
quires court  orders  for  the  Interception  of 
communications  by  electronic  and  other  de- 
vices, for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for 
the  opening  of  any  mall  and  for  the  Inspec- 
tion or  procurement  of  telephone,  bank, 
credit  and  other  records.  Requires  reports  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  concerning  orders 
requested,  denied,  or  approved. 

H.R.  3468.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  Independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  to  (1)  submit  their 
budget  estimates  and  requests  to  Congress  at 
the  same  time  they  submit  those  Items  to 
the  President:  and  (2)  submit  their  legis- 
lative recommendations  directly  to  Congress. 
Revises  regulations  governing  such  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  ( 1 )  ."supplying  docu- 
ments to  committees  of  Congress;  (2)  con- 
trol of  litigation;  and  (3)  appointment  and 
tenure  of  chairmen  and  the  tenure  of  mem- 
bers. 

Declares  that  the  appointment  of  any 
person  to  the  staff  of  such  agencies  shall  not 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Office  of  the 
President,  or  any  office  or  agency  other  than 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

H.R.  3469.  February  20.  1975.  JudlcUry. 
Amends  the  Sherman  Act  by  redefining  "per- 
son" to  Include  marketing  cooperatives. 

H.R.  3470.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  annual  cost-of -education 
payments  to  each  Institution. 
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H.R.  3471 .  February  20, 1975.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  (1)  extend  appropriations  for  vari- 
ous student  financial  aid  programs  for  post- 
secondary  education:  (2)  change  the  level 
of  appropriations  for  the  programs;  (3)  re- 
vise standards  for  eligibility  under  such  pro- 
grams: (4)  change  the  criteria  to  be  utilized 
for  the  allotment  of  money  to  States  for 
State  Student  Incentives;  (5)  require  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  establish  a 
tuition  refund  policy  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act;  and  (6)  in- 
clude veterans  In  the  special  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students. 

HJl.  3472.  February  20,  1975.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Regulates  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations  through  a  permit  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Requires  applicants  to  meet  minimum  envi- 
ronmental protection  performance  stand- 
ards. Allows  States  to  establish  surface 
mining  control  programs  at  least  as  strin- 
gent as  minimum  Federal  standards. 

Includes  provisions  to  fund  mineral  re- 
sources research  programs  and  to  provide 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  mine  sites. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  extend 
unemployment  assistance  to  Individuals  left 
Jobless  as  a  result  of  enforcement  of  surface 
requirements. 

H.R.  3473.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  by  directing  that  Federal  aid 
under  the  Act  shall  be  divided  between  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education.  Requires 
each  State  to  establish  a  local  coordinating 
committee  for  each  of  its  localities  to  xaskke 
a  continuing  study  of  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education  needs.  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  planning,  ap- 
plied research,  curriculum  development,  and 
program  Improvement  In  vocational  and  oc- 
cupational education. 

H.R.  3474.  February  20,  1975.  Atomic 
Energy.  Science  and  Technology.  Authorizes 
appropriations  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974,  and  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  3475.  February  20.  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Extends  the  maximum  period  of  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  educational  benefits 
from  36  months  to  45  months. 

HJl.  3476.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  for  summer  youth  sports  programs. 

H.R.  3477.  February  20,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Directs  the  head  of  a  public 
agency,  when  considering  bids  or  offers  to 
furnish  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  mined, 
produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  not  to  consider  unreasonable  any  bid 
or  offer  to  furnish  such  articles  If  It  does  not 
exceed  the  lowest  bid  by  more  than  fifty 
percent. 

Clarifies  the  right  of  any  State  to  give 
preference  to  domestically  produced  goods  In 
purchasing  for  public  vise. 

Requires  all  federally  financed  contracts 
to  comply  with  this  Act. 

H.R.  3478.  February  20,  1975.  Government 
Operations.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  assign  surplus  Federal 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
disposal  of  such  property  to  States  and  local 
areas  threatened  by  unemployment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  Re- 
quires that  such  property  be  used  by  the 
transferees  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  3479.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Directs,  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  that  a  gratuity 
be  paid  to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety 
officers  who  die  In  the  performance  of  duty. 

H.R.  3480.  February  20.  1975.  Judiciary. 
Grants  an  exemption  from  antitrust  liability 


to  professional  retail  pharmacists  who  nego- 
tiate collectively  for  relmbtirsement  for  dis- 
pensing prescription  drugs  under  a  govern- 
ment or  private  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3481.  February  20,  1975.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  authorize  finan- 
cial assistance  to  coastal  States  to  assess  Im- 
pacts associated  with  \he  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources  In  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area.  Authorizes  grants  to 
States  for  Interstate  coordination  of  coastal 
zone  planning. 

H.R.  3482.  February  20,  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. Stipulates  that  certain  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations which  provide  economic  benefit  or 
valuable  service  to  their  members  shall  be 
considered  small  businesses  for  purposes  of 
the  Small  Biislness  Act. 

H.R.  3483.  February  20,  1975.  Small  Busi- 
ness. StlpvUates  that  an  agribusiness  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  btisiness  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

H.R.  3484.  February  20,  1975.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.  Extends  the  maximum  period. of  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  educational  isenefits 
from  thirty-six  months  to  forty-eight 
months.  Extends  the  aggregate  period  of 
eligibility  \mder  two  or  more  programs  of 
educational  assistance  from  48  months  to 
96  months. 

H.R.  3485.  February  20,  1975.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
under  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  for 
projects  to  provide  Huntington's  disease 
screening,  and  research  In  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  Huntington's 
disease.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  disseminate 
Information  on  Huntington's  disease  and  to 
provide  voluntary  screening,  counseling,  and 
treatment  therefore  within  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

H.R.  3486.  February  20.  1975.  Wa3rs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prohibit  termination  of  widow's,  widower's 
or  parent's  Insurance  benefits  If  the  recipient 
remarries. 

H.R.  3487.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  the  lessee  of  qualified  urban  mass 
transit  property  owned  by  a  governmental 
unit  to  be  eligible  for  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

H.R.  3488.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  limited 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  Interest 
on  deposits  In  a  savings  institution. 

H.R.  3489.  February  20,  1975.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  Income  limited 
amounts  received  as  dividends  or  Interest  on 
deposits  in  a  savings  institution. 

KM.  3490.  February  20.  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Directs  the  Conunlssioner  of 
Education  to  allot  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
assist  m  reducing  crime  against  the  children, 
employees  and  facilities  of  their  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

H.R.  3491.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  grants  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  other  educational 
programs  and  training  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities concerning  the  use  of  drugs.  Estab- 
lishes an  Advisory  Committee  on  Drug 
Abuse  Education  to  advise  the  Commissioner 
on  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  3492.  February  20,  1975.  Education 
and  Labor.  Amends  the  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  Act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sloner  of  Education  to  make  grants  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  tutorial 
programs  for  homebound  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Stipulates  that  such  programs  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  utilize  veterans  and 
handicapped  students  as  tutors. 


HJt.  3493.  February  20.  1975.  Hotiae  Ad- 
ministration. Declares  that  all  objects  and 
materials  prepared  for  or  by  the  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  public  business  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  deposit  such  objects  and  materials 
in  the  National  Archives.  Authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  donate  such  objects  and  mate- 
rials to  an  educational  institution  at  the 
request  of  the  President  or  Vice-President. 

H.R.  3494.  February  20,  1976.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  shipment 
or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  nonreturn- 
able  beverage  containers  for  which  no  rea- 
sonable refundable  money  deposit  is  required. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  define  the  term  "nonretum- 
able  containers." 

HJt.  3496.  February  20,  1976.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Prohibits  the  intro- 
duction into  Interstate  commerce  of  aerosal 
cans  which  fall  to  conform  to  Federal  safety 
standards  to  be  established  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission. 

H.R.  3496.  February  20,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Confers  United  States  citizenship  on  certain 
Vietnamese  children  fathered  by  United 
States  citizens.  Requires  the  Department  of 
State  to  expedite  the  adoption  of  such 
children. 

H.R.  3497.  February  20,  1976.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  physicsl 
or  mental  handicap  In  federally  assisted 
programs. 

HJl.  3498.  February  20,  1976.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

H.R.  3499.  February  20,  1976.  Ways  and 
Means.  Requires  search  warrants  in  connec- 
tion with  body  searches  of  persons  entering 
the  United  States  from  foreign  coimtrles. 
Stipulates  that  any  medical  doctors  may 
search  body  cavities. 

H.  Res.  171.  February  17,  1976.  Directs  the 
appointment  of  70  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
Honorable  Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

H.  Res.  172.  February  18,  1976.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  Select  Committee 
on  Energy  to  conduct  studies  of  develop- 
ment, application,  use,  and  control  of  all 
forms  of  energy. 

H.  Res.  173.  February  18,  1975.  Authorizes 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2051.  amending  the 
Regional  Rail  Organization  Act. 

H.  Res.  174.  February  18,  1975.  Authorizes 
consideration  of  H.  Res.  138,  establishing  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

H.  Res.  175.  February  29,  1975.  Elects  Les 
Aspln  as  a  member  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Government  Operations.  Elects  Timothy  E. 
Wirth  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Elects  Herman  Ba- 
dlllo  and  Jack  Hightower  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.  Res.  176.  February  19,  1975.  Rules.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Implement  a  plan  for 
audio  and  video  broadcasting  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  177.  February  19.  1975.  Rules.  Au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  implement  a  plan  for 
audio  cold  video  broadcasting  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res.  178.  February  19,  1975.  Amends  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro- 
hibit a  party  caucus  or  conference  from  is- 
suing binding  instructions  on  a  Member's 
committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits  a  Mfember 
so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

H.  Res.  179.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  confer- 
ence from  issuing  binding  instructions  on  • 
Member's  committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits  a 
Member  so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
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H.  Res.  180.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  a  party  caucus  or  con- 
ference from  Issuing  binding  instructions  on 
a  Member's  committee  or  floor  votes.  Permits 
a  Member  so  bound  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

H.  Res.  181.  February  19.  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  the  record  of  com- 
mittee action  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  182.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  the  record  of  com- 
mittee action  be  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  183.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting 
in  committees. 

H.  Res.  184.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting 
In  committees. 

H.  Res.  185.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  the  use  of  proxy  voting 
in  committees. 

H.  Res.  186.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  all  committee 
meetings  be  open  to  the  public,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

H.  Res.  187.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  all  committee 
meetings  be  open  to  the  public,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

H.  Res.  188.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  all  committee 
meetings  be  open  to  the  public,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

H.  Res.  189.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1)  to  allow  any  member  in  com- 
mittee to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter, and  (2)  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
motion  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character  from  committee. 

H.  Res.  190.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives (1)  to  allow  smy  member  in  com- 
mittee to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  mat- 
ter, and  (2)  to  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
motion  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character  from  conunlttee. 

H.  Res.  191.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (1)  to  allow  any  member  in  commit- 
tee to  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  matter, 
and  (2)  to  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
motion  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  of  a  pub- 
lic character  from  committee. 

H.  Res.  192.  February  19,  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules  for 
considering  a  matter  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee unless  the  svispenslon  is  requested  by 
the  chair  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  open  session,  with  a  quorum  present, 
by  rollcall  vote. 

H.  Res.     193.    February     19,     1975.  Rules. 

Amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules 
for  considering  a  matter  reported  from  a 
committee  unless  the  suspension  is  requested 
by  the  chair  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  open  session,  with  a  quorum  pres- 
ent, by  rollcall  vote. 

H.  Res.  194.  February  19.  1975.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  prohibit  suspension  of  the  rules  for 
considering  a  matter  reported  from  a  com- 
mittee unless  the  suspension  Is  requested  by 
the  chair  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  open  session,  with  a  quorum  present, 
by  rollcall  vote. 

H.  Res.  195.  February  19.  1976.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  require  that  all  conference  commit- 
tee meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 

H.  Res.  196.  February  19,  1976.  Rules. 
Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  require  that  all  conference  com- 
mittee meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 

H.  Res.  197.  February  19,  1975.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Commends  the  Vladivostok  agreement. 
Advises  the  President  to  attempt  to  complete 
negotiations  resulting  from  the  agreement 


with  respect  ta  (1)  restraints  on  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  strategic  weapon 
systems  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  (2)  mutual  reductions  in  the  total 
numbers  of  such  weapons,  and  (31  continua- 
tion of  negotiations  regarding  arms  limita- 
tion. 

H.  Res.  198.  February  19.  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Directs  that  "The  History  and 
Operation  of  the  House  Majority  Whip  (Drpa- 
nization  (94th  Congress)"  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  document.  Requires  the  printing 
of  10.000  additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
House  majority  whip. 

H.  Res.  199.  February  19.  1975.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Make  funds  available  to  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  the  Republican  con- 
ference of  the  House:  (1)  for  office  equip- 
ment, stamps,  and  communications:  ar.d  (2) 
for  two  professional  and  two  clerical  staff 
members.  Authorizes  these  payments  from 
the  House  contingent  fund. 

H.  Res.  200.  February  19.  1975.  Rules. 
Assigns  top  priority  within  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  House  committees  to  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  solution  of  economic  and 
energy  problems. 

Directs  House  committees  to  work  at  least 
5  days  each  week  within  the  90-day  limit  on 
deliberation  of  such  bUls. 

Prohibits  further  House  recesses  until  all 
necessary  action  on  such  bills  is  complete. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4296 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
Page  2,  after  line  25.  add  this  new  section: 
"  (c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act  or  conunon  sense,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  producers 
loans  and  purchases  on  the  1975  crop  of  fruit 
nuts  at  such  levels  as  reflect  the  historical 
average  relationship  of  fruit  nut  support 
levels  to  dlngleberry  support  levels  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine    years.". 


SENATE— Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Richard  Stone,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Florida. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting  Thou  art  God. — ^Psalms 
90:2. 

O  Thou  God  of  the  centuries  and  of 
this  very  day,  may  Thy  will  be  done  in 
and  tlirough  us,  that  the  generations  yet 
to  come  may  be  heirs  of  "one  nation  un- 
der God."  And  to  Thee  shall  we  ascribe 
all  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  19. 1975. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Richard 
Stone,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STONE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commimlcation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  March  18. 
1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  that  all  committees  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  be  negated. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that,  in  view 
of  the  difllcult  session  that  we  have 
ahead,  it  is  perhaps  at  least  as  Important 
to  be  on  thiB  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  consideration  of  specific  legislation 
as  it  is  to  be  in  the  committees. 

I  make  this  request  reluctantly,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  understand. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Frederick  B. 
Dent,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  the  nomination  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Frederick  Dent,  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  appointed.  It  is  a  vitally 
important  one.  It  has  just  been  given 
Cabinet  status,  and  I  think  justifiably 
so. 

I  supported  the  trade  reform  legisla- 
tion which  was  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year.  I  think,  however,  that  the  success 
of  that  legislation,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  a  major  extent  by  the  ability 
and  the  courage  of  the  special  trade 
negotiator. 

I  think  our  country  is  fortunate  to 
have  in  this  important  position  former 
Secretary  Dent,  and  I  commend  his 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


GENEVA  A.  JOHNS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  5, 
Senate  Resolution  115. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  115 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Geneva  A.  Johns,  widow  of  Fred  A.  Johns, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to 
three  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader  de- 
sire recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 


recognition  on  the  time  allotted  to  the 
leadership. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  A  CONFEREE — 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 133 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  as  a  conferee  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  133. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  might  transfer  10 
minutes  from  the  time  that  has  been 
sdlotted  to  me  on  the  foreign  aid  biU 
to  my  present  discussion  of  the  tax  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  would  give  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  13  minutes  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 


THE  TAX  REDUCTION  BILL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  good  case  can  be  made  for  a  re- 
duction in  taxes  to  stimulate  the 
economy  in  time  of  recession  provided — 
provided — excessive  Government  spend- 
ing has  been  brought  imder  control. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 

In  fact,  the  situation  is  just  the  op- 
posite. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  that  taxes 
be  reduced  by  $30  billion  and  spending 
increased  by  $40  billion,  with  a  resulting 
deficit  of  more  than  $70  billion. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  logical  or  wise 
to  reduce  taxes  without  getting  exces- 
sive spending  under  control.  Unless 
spending  is  cut,  the  tax  reduction  will 
be  illusory. 

It  will  actually  be  paid  for  by  another 
tax,  the  hidden  and  cruel  tax  of  infla- 


tion— ^whlch  hits  hardest  those  on  fixed 
incomes  and  those  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle economic  brackets. 

As  popular  as  a  tax  cut  may  be,  I 
have  concluded  that  I  must  vote  against 
it  under  existing  conditions. 

In  voting  against  the  $30  billion  tax 
cut,  I  realize  I  am  substituting  my  own 
judgment  for  that  of  the  experts. 

But  my  experience  with  the  experts  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  that  they  have  been 
wrong  more  often  than  they  have  been 
right. 

It  was  only  3  years  ago  that  the  same 
experts,  wildly  applauded  by  the  same 
politicians,  recommended  a  reduction  in 
1972-73  taxes  of  $21  billion — along  with 
an  increase  in  Federal  spending. 

The  reasons  were  precisely  the  same 
as  the  reasons  now:  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  to  reduce  unemployment,  and 
to  relieve  the  hardships  imposed  by  in- 
flation. We  need  bigger  deficits,  they 
said.  Reference:  Committee  testimony 
and  report  accompansing  HH.  10947 
enacted  at  the  end  of  1971. 

The  Congress  approved  that  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $21  billion. 

Yet  today,  imemployment  is  substan- 
tially higher  suid  inflation  has  doubled. 
So  what  do  they  now  propose?  More 
of  the  same. 

But  this  time,  we  will  have  even  great- 
er deficits. 

Just  about  the  only  solution  Wash- 
ington has  had  for  any  of  the  Nation's 
problems  during  the  past  decade  or  so, 
has  been  more  Federal  controls  and  more 
Federal  spending. 

All  the  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  and  the  value  of  the  wage 
earners'  dollar  has  decreased. 

Washington's  current  economic  pro- 
gram provides  for  Federal  spending  at 
the  rate  of  almost  $1  billion  a  day— with 
deficits  of  more  than  $1  billion  a  week. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  a  reduction 
in  taxes  is  being  proposed. 

A  family  would  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  about  $3  a  week.  This  reduction  could 
be  important  to  many  families  and  I 
would  like  to  see  It  achieved. 

But  if  such  a  reduction,  along  with 
substantial  reductions  for  the  Nation's 
corporations,  should  result  in  accelerated 
inflation — as  I  am  convinced  it  will- 
then  the  cost  of  Uving  is  likely  to  in- 
crease more  than  the  $3  a  week  tax 
reduction  now  contemplated. 

Is  the  Congress  being  fair  with  the 
American  public  to  encom-age  the  belief 
that  excessive  spending  can  continue 
indefinitely — and  no  one  need  pay  for 
it? 

Such  a  theory  is  a  bonanza  for  the 
politicians,  but  in  my  judgment  it  is 
a  cruel  hoax  for  the  working  people,  the 
elderly,  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
who  have  seen  their  income  and  savings 
eroded  in  value  while  the  cost  of  living 
soars  even  higher. 

Our  Nation  is  on  an  unsound  basis,  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  Govern- 
ment is  overextended,  too  many  banks 
are  overextended,  too  many  individuals 
are  overextended. 

We  are,  I  think,  in  the  position  of  one 
who  drinks  too  much  whiskey.  The  next 
day  he  must  go  through  the  discomfort 
of  a  hangover  or  start  drinking  again. 
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If  he  continues  the  drinking  process,  he 
becomes  an  alcoholic. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  has  become 
a  spend-a-holic.  The  prevailing  Wash- 
ington view  is  that  if  two  pints  of  whiskey 
would  not  sober  the  alcoholic,  six  pints 
surely  should  do  the  job. 

Undoubtedly,  a  $70  billion  deficit  will 
stimulate  the  economy  temporarily. 

But  the  $30  billion  tax  cut  coupled  with 
huge  increases  in  Federal  spending  will, 
in  my  judgment,  lay  the  foundation  for 
greater  difficulties  in  the  future. 

This  past  Sunday  night  I  journeyed 
to  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  went  to  the  General 
Electric  plant  where  I  talked  with  the 
employees  of  that  plant. 

I  went  there  to  thank  them  for  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  2,588  of  the  3,000  em- 
ployees. 

This  petition  impressed  me  because  it 
represents  a  philosophy  far  more  sound 
tlian  that  prevaiUng  in  Washington. 

The  petition  said  simply:  We  ask  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  do  something 
about  burdensome  taxes,  high  interest 
rates,  and  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  2,588  working  people  who  signed 
that  petition  recognize  what  Washing- 
ton refuses  to  recognize:  That  taxes.  In- 
terest rates  and  spending  are  tied  to- 
gether— uith  the  key  being  excessive 
Government  spending. 

It  is  Government  spending  that  keeps 
taxes  high,  and  Government  borrowing 
that  makes  money  hard  to  get  and  keeps 
Interest  rates  high. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  consumed  larger  and  larger 
shares  of  the  capital  markets.  In  1970, 
the  Federal  Government  consumed  38 
percent  of  total  funds  lent.  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  percentage  is  62,  and  next 
year  it  will  hit  66. 

The  combination  of  increasing  spend- 
ing and  reducing  taxes  will  raise  the 
level  of  Federal  borrowing,  and  that  will 
mean  a  greater  domination  of  the  money 
markets  by  the  Government,  greater 
pressure  for  rapid  expansion  of  the 
money  supply,  and  greater  infiatlon. 

What  is  needed  to  achieve  true  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  to  restore  confidence — 
consumer  confidence  and  business  con- 
fidence. Confidence  is  not  likely  to  be 
restored  by  perpetuating  imsound  fi- 
nancial policies  in  Washington. 

The  public,  I  feel,  realizes  there  is 
something  phony  about  reducing  taxes 
by  $30  billion  and  simultaneously  in- 
creasing spending  by  $40  billion. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we  will 
not  get  the  cost  of  living  imder  control 
until  we  get  the  cost  of  Government 
under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— H.R.  4592 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  John 
I.  Brooks  and  Peter  Hughes  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  discus- 
sion on  H.R.  4592. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tions of  H.R.  4592,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.B.  4592)  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  progranis 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  appropriation  bill 
for  fical  year  1975,  which,  incidentally, 
will  end  in  about  3  months. 

The  delays  attendant  to  this  action 
have  been  many  and  have  previously 
been  reported  in  detail.  However,  they 
relate  primarily  to  tardy  enactment  of 
an  authorization  bill  on  December  30 — 
6  months  into  the  fiscal  year — and  more 
recently,  the  administration's  efforts  to 
increase  funding  for  Southeast  Asia. 

The  committee's  recommended  bill 
totals  $3,864,346,982.  This  amount  is 
$1,966,362,018  less  than  the  1974  appro- 
priation and  $2,082,113,927  less  than  the 
President's  total  request.  It  is,  however, 
$365,926,982  more  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
only  last  Thursday. 

"The  bill  is  accompanied  by  report  No. 
94-39,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive  ever  issued 
by  our  committee,  or  to  my  knowledge, 
any  committee.  It  is  the  product  of  an 
extensive  examination  which  has  ad- 
dressed both  the  overall  assumptions 
governing  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  the 
details  of  Individual  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  past  years  we  have 
had  a  difficult  time  obtaining  depart- 
mental understanding  of  the  committee's 
position  and  the  position  of  the  Senate 


regarding  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions. 

This  I  believe  has  occurred  because  our 
committee  report  has  received  only  lim- 
ited distribution.  Therefore,  this  year  I 
propose  that  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  bureaus  concerned  with  carrying  on 
our  foreign  assistance  program,  as  well 
as  the  international  banks,  obtain  suf- 
ficient copies  of  the  report  for  distribu- 
tion to  each  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  relate  to 
you  some  of  the  thoughts  I  have  on  U.S. 
foreign  assistance. 

From  the  time  this  Nation  was  bom. 
the  American  people  have  been  a  source 
of  comfort  to  those  in  need.  Since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the 
United  States  has  supported  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  foreign  assistance  which  has  di- 
rectly benefited  most  of  the  nations  in 
the  world.  Through  1973,  the  United 
States  had  provided  over  $194  bilUon  in 
assistance  to  foreign  nations.  With  the 
amoimt  provided  last  year  and  to  be  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  that  total  wlU  rise  to 
well  over  $200  billion.  The  U.S.  response 
to  the  challenge  of  disease  and  despair 
facing  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world 
is,  and  of  rights  should  be,  a  source  of 
wholesome  pride  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Though  America  has  once  again 
come  upon  hard  times,  we  must  continue 
to  uphold  this  humanitarian  tradition. 
Those  who  need  our  assistance  live  In 
desperate  times.  But,  we  will  have  to 
adjust  to  the  realities  imposed  by  our 
economy.  In  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance,  we  must  adjust  our 
policies  and  programs  both  to  the  needs 
of  others  and  to  our  more  limited  ability 
to  meet  those  needs. 

We  must  recognize  both  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  can  do.  Now  is  the 
time  for  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
relationship  with  developing  countries 
and  with  those  who  have  achieved  pros- 
perity. Too  long  has  America  indiscrim- 
inately parceled  out  its  foreign  assist- 
ance to  the  world.  Too  long  have  other 
nations  continued  to  let  us  bear  the 
bnmt  of  the  burden  assuming  the  Amer- 
ican largess  would  never  cease.  Too  long 
has  America  been  asked  to  provide  fimds 
and  then  been  told  how  they  would  be 
spent. 

Now  we  must  assist  only  those  among 
the  needy  who  have  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  help  themselves. 

Now  we  must  call  upon  those  whom 
we  have  assisted  in  past  years  and  are 
now  prosperous  and  self-sufficient  to  join 
with  us  in  helping  others.  They  must 
recognize  that  with  prosperity  comes  the 
responsibility  to  assume  an  equitable 
burden  for  world  security  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  should  recognize  that  we  cannot 
presimie  to  direct  how  developing  coun- 
tries budget  their  resources.  We  can  and 
should,  however,  have  a  larger  voice  in 
how  our  resources  are  spent.  In  our  con- 
cern to  avoid  offending  the  sensibilities 
of  sovereign  nations  we  must  not  forget 
a  most  basic  fact — we,  too,  are  a  sov- 
ereign nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
provides  simimary  information  concern- 
ing the  totality  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 
The  committee  also  notes  the  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  international  banks 
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and  other  international  organizations 
which  is  underwritten  by  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  report  speaks  to  what 
has  become  a  heated  moral  and  political 
issue— assistance  to  autocratic  govern- 
ments. The  committee  statement  on  this 
issue  is  a  reasoned  judgment  as  to  the 
proper  role  of  our  assistance  in  our  re- 
lations with  these  governments.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  statement. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  things  im- 
covered  by  our  investigation  is  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  personnel  problems  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Pursuant  to  the  committee's  re- 
quest, the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  a  thorough  and  detailed  re- 
view of  the  Agency's  personnel  costs  and 
the  following: 

Of  the  645  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  assigned  as  of  January  14,  1974 
to  AID  headquarters  in  Washington! 
415—64  percent— were  assigned  to  posi- 
tions rated  for  personnel  one  to  four 
grades  below  the  grade  for  which  thev 
were  being  paid. 

While  only  20  percent  of  the  US 
nationals  employed  by  nine  American 
voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  overseas 
relief  and  development  receive  more  than 
$14,500,  68  percent  of  AID's  personnel 
receive  more  than  this  amount. 

AID'S  personnel  in  Washington  await- 
ing permanent  assignments  averaged 
over  150  between  December  1973  to  Sep- 
teniber  1974  at  an  annual  cost  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $4.5  mUlion.  a  sam- 
pnng  of  these  employees  revealed  that 
over  40  percent  had  been  waiting  for 
assignments  for  over  6  months  and  that 
a  number  of  employees  had  not  even 
been  given  temporary  work  assignments 
tor  periods  of  from  6  weeks  to  3  months 
Furthermore,  one  employee— a  class  one 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer— $36  000 
per  annum— had  been  regularly  paid'  al- 
though he  had  not  performed  any  service 
or  even  reported  for  duty  for  over  6 
months. 

While  the  committee  expects  AID's 
fiscal  year  1975  personnel  report  to  be 
substantially  improved,  we  find  the  oc- 
currence of  these  problems  distressing. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
these  problems  occurred,  because  of  cer- 
tain management  practices  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Substan- 
tial portions  of  the  Agency's  personnel 
and  operating  costs  were  funded  through 
the  programs  accounts  thereby  denying 
effective  congressional  oversight.  For  this 

the  attempt  to  submerge  all  personnel 
and  operating  costs  under  the  program 

whPn  nf-  '  ''''^  '''''"'  *°  this^ubJeS 
when  discussing  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  AID'S  administrative 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended bill  provides  $649,500,000  for 
the  five  functional  categories  This 
amount  is  $151,000,000  above  the  House 
allocation,  but  is  $223,800,000  below  the 
budget  estimate. 

For  food  and  nutrition,  development 
assistance,  the  committee  recommends 
the  appropriation  of  $350  million.  We 
have  examined  this  category  thorough- 
ly and  have  found  the  program  wanting. 


In  Africa,  for  example,  we  found  that 
only  4.7  percent  of  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  under  food  and  nutrition  will 
actually  get  food  to  himgry  people  with- 
in this  fiscal  year.  The  committee  re- 
port challenges  this  program  and  directs 
that  the  Agency  become  more  responsive 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  In  this  regard,  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  section  of  the  report 
entitled  "Nations  Most  in  Need  of  As- 
sistance." In  the  preliminary  sections  of 
the  report,  the  committee  discusses  the 
problems  attendant  to  the  world  food 
shortage  and  offers  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  better  ordering  of  the  American 
response. 

For  population  planning  and  health, 
the  committee  recommends  $140  million. 
The  committee  believes  this  to  be  a  most 
important  part  of  our  foreign  assistance 
effort.  However,  we  have  found  the  Agen- 
cy's program  laden  with  high  costs  for 
personnel  services  and  consultants.  The 
report  contains  a  discussion  of  ABD's 
population  program,  as  well  as  a  concise 
statement  of  how  rapid  population 
growth  becomes  a  barrier  to  develop- 
ment. 

For  education  and  human  resources, 
development  assistance,  the  committee 
recommends  $82  million.  In  its  examina- 
tion of  this  program  the  committee 
strongly  questioned  AID's  priorities.  In 
Ethiopia,  for  example,  we  note  that  the 
average  life  expectancy  is  but  40  years. 
There  are  71,200  people  per  doctor.  In 
the  field  of  education,  only  5  percent  of 
the  people  are  literate  and  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  5  to  19  age  group  are  stu- 
dents. This  statistical  profile  of  despair 
caused  the  committee  to  wonder,  how 
does  it  come  about  that  AID's  major 
project  for  Ethiopia,  in  the  education 
and  human  resources  category,  is  general 
support  of  the  Haile  Selassie  I  Univer- 
sity. Is  this  extending  basic  education? 
Is  this  reducing  illiteracy?  Is  this  in- 
creasing manpower  training  in  skill  re- 
lated to  development?  The  committee 
cannot  answer  yes  to  these  questions. 

For  selected  development  problems,  the 
committee  recommends  $40,500,000.  The 
committee  found,  and  documents  in  Its 
report,  a  record  of  abuses  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  presented  such  an  en- 
tanglement of  programs  under  this  cate- 
gory as  to  deny  proper  congressional 
oversight. 

For  selected  countries  and  organiza- 
tions, the  committee  recommends  $32 
million.  This  appropriation  provides 
funds  for  development  activities  carried 
on  by  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  certain  international  organiza- 
tions. The  committee  has  recommended 
a  modest  cut  from  the  budget  estimate 
for  this  account.  We  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned by  the  disproportionate  share 
the  United  States  contributes  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States — 
some  66  percent  of  total  contributions. 
The  committee  has  also  noted  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
continues  to  request  funding  for  the 
African  Development  Bank  under  this 
appropriation.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  deny  this — $1 
million — request  and  reiterates  its  view 
that  the  proper  medium  for  making  U.S. 


contributions  to  the  international  banks 
is  through  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mission for  International  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

For  international  organizations  we 
provided  $140  million,  an  increase  of  $25 
million  over  the  House.  This  appropria- 
tion provides  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  United  Nations  and  related  agencies. 

For  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  $10  million  plus  report  language 
urging  bettor  distribution  of  the  funds 
which  have  heretofore  been  concentrated 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  also  noted  that 
last  year  $3,175,000  of  the  $19  million 
available  was  obligated  to  the  American 
hospital  In  Paris. 

Because  of  past  abuses  we  recom- 
mend only  $1,800,000  for  the  Contingency 
Fund  and  recommend  Its  discontin- 
uance In  the  future.  The  $1,800,000  is  to 
cover  funds  already  obligated  for  the 
gift  of  a  Presidential  helicopter.  Prior 
abuses  are  set  forth  In  the  committee 
report. 

For  International  narcotics  control,  a 
reduction  of  $10  million  from  the  House. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however 
that  an  additional  $15  million  is  avail-' 
able  from  unexpended  fiscal  year  1974 
funds  and  only  $12  million  had  been 
obligated  as  of  January  1.  1975. 

For  famine  or  disaster  relief,  $35  mil- 
lion with  $25  million  of  this  amount 
earmarked  for  Cyprus. 

For  Portugal  and  Portuguese  colonies 
the  fuU  $25  mllUon  authorized. 

We  allowed  nothing  for  AID  admin- 
istrative expenses  because  of  an  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  break  these  costs  out  into  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  account.  The  accoxmt 
as  It  has  been  presented  In  the  past  mis- 
represents AID'S  cost  of  doing  business 
which  is  actually  $237  million  or  more 
than  five  times  the  budget  estimate  for 
administrative  expenses. 

For  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction, 
which  is  no  more  than  direct  budget  sup- 
port, we  recommend  $499  million,  the 
amount  available  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

For  security  supporting  assistance  and 
Middle  East  peace  programs,  we  provided 
S660  million,  earmarking  for  Israel,  $324 
million;  for  Egypt,  $250  million;  and  for 
Jordan,  $77.5  million. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  allotted  for  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  lias  expired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Ths  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  For  military  assistance, 
we  recommend  $450  million,  a  reduction 
of  $40  million  below  the  House  and  bill 
language  reducing  the  number  of  gen- 
eral and  flag  officers  attached  to  the 
military  assistance  program  and  the 
military  credit  sales  program  from  31 
to  20. 

Foreign  military  credit  sales  are  $300 
million  with  $300  million  of  the  total 
$872.5  million  Including  private  financ- 
ing earmarked  for  Israel.  Repayment  of 
the  first  $100  million  of  the  Israeli  sales 
will  be  forgiven. 
For  the  Peace  Corps  now  plagued  with 
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many  problems  in  its  top  administration, 
we  recommend  $80  million;  however,  we 
earmarked  the  relatively  small  portion 
of  this  amount — $46.8  million  budgeted 
for  direct  support  of  volimteers  to  Insure 
that  it  is  not  drained  off  into  far  too 
expensive  an  overhead. 

We  recommend  for  the  fourth  and  last 
time  that  refugee  activities  be  consoli- 
dated and  a  reduction  of  $1  million  in 
the  appropriation  for  migration  and 
refugee  activities.  This  reduction  should 
be  taken  primarily  in  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Evu-opean  Migra- 
tion's Latin  American  program  which  is 
addressed  in  some  detail  in  the  report. 

For  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  recommend  $25  million,  a  reduction 
of  $15  million  from  the  House  allowance. 
This  matter  also  is  addressed  in  some 
detail  in  the  report. 

For  Palestinian  refugees,  $10  million— 
an  amount  approved  in  the  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  continuing  resolution,  but 
peculiarly  lacking  in  the  support  of  a 
budget  amendment  or  Department  of 
State  or  AID  support. 

For  the  Asian  Development  Bank  we 
provide  $74,126,982— $24,126,982  in  paid- 
in  capital  and  $50  million  In  soft  loans. 

The  United  States  contributes  67.9  per- 
cent of  the  soft  loans  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  For  this 
account  we  recommend  $350  million  with 
special  earmarking  of  $50  million  for  co- 
operatives, credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  directing  that  it  be 
utilized  to  promote  production  and  low- 
cost  housing. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill,  a 
balanced  bill,  and  one  that  we  can  stand 
up  and  defend.  I  commend  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  has  briefly  out- 
lined the  major  characteristics  of  the 
fiscal  year  1975  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill.  I  will  confine  my  brief 
remarks  to  several  comments  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Before  doing  so,  I  want  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  to  know  of 
my  great  respect  for  him  and  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  he  provides  the 
subcommittee  upon  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can. I  also  want  to  thank  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  William  Jordan 
and  the  others  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts in  providing  members  with  de- 
tailed. Intelligent  analysis  of  the  various 
programs  fmided  under  this  bill.  The 
committee  report  before  you  is  the  finest 
testimony  of  the  quality  work  of  the  sub- 
committee staff.  I  encourage  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully  If  they  de- 
sire to  understand  both  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  problems  involved  in  our 
foreign  aid  efforts. 

It  is  common  practice  to  analyze  ap- 
propriations bills  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts.  I  would  like  to  depart  from 
the  norm  and  use  percentages  In  evalu- 
ating what  the  committee  has  done.  The 
administration's  request  for  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  foreign  assistance 
was  approximately  $5.9  billion.  The 
amount  of  funds  recommended  Ijy  the 


committee  Is  65  percent  of  the  budget 
request,  a  35-percent  reduction.  It  is 
only  66.3  percent  of  fiscal  year  1974  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  programs,  a 
33.7-percent  reduction.  While  I  recog- 
nize that  many  perceive  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  be  little  more  than  a  convenient 
means  to  slash  the  budget.  I  think  all 
will  agree  that  the  cuts  recommended  by 
the  committee  are  ample  to  satisfy  that 
tendency. 

The  House  cut  41.2  percent  from  the 
budget  request.  Some  in  this  body  may 
desire  for  various  reasons  to  cut  the 
budget  requests  to  the  House  level  or 
even  lower.  However,  I  am  convinced 
that  anyone  making  an  objective  exami- 
nation of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions would  agree  that  it  makes  little 
sense  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
Increases  in  such  categories  as  food  and 
nutrition,  which  we  have  already  in- 
creased, assistance  for  Soviet  refugees, 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, and  famine  or  disaster  relief  as- 
sistance. However,  in  the  main  I  believe 
the  committee's  recommendations  repre- 
sent a  judicious  allocation  of  our  re- 
sources for  foreign  assistance  to  other 
countries.  And  make  no  mistake,  the  na- 
ture of  international  relations  and  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
requires  us  to  make  such  allocations  If 
we  truly  desire  to  maintain  our  own  vital 
Interests  and  foster  greater  adherence  to 
our  ideals  by  others. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee Indicates  congressional  priorities 
for  our  foreign  assistance.  First,  we  de- 
sire peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  an  In- 
dicator of  that  desire,  we  have  provided 
over  $750  million  for  programs  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Second,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  place  signifi- 
cant emphasis  on  helping  the  poorest 
individuals  in  the  developing  world.  Both 
our  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance 
programs  have  this  goal  as  their  primary 
purpose. 

Third,  the  committee  recommends  a 
significant  level  of  funding  for  U.N.  and 
related  programs.  Our  Interests  In  that 
organization  are  well  known  to  everyone 
here. 

Finally,  I  want  to  call  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  funds  provided  for  assistance 
to  Portugal  and  Portuguese  territories 
soon  to  become  independent  states. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $25  million  for  this 
program.  Of  this  amoimt  $10  million  Is 
earmarked  for  assistance  to  the  terri- 
tories. SpeciflcaUy,  $5  million  would  be 
made  available  for  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, a  Portuguese  territory,  soon  to 
be  independent,  situated  off  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  other  $5  million 
would  provide  funds  for  projects  in  An- 
gola, Mozambique,  and  Guinea-Bissau. 
The  remaining  $15  million  would  be 
available  for  projects  in  Portugal. 

The  funds  for  projects  in  Portugal  are 
clearly  designed  to  exhibit  to  the  present 
Portuguese  Government  that  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  assist  in  Its  develop- 
ment efforts  so  long  as  conditions  in  that 
country  make  it  possible  to  do  so.  In  this 
regard,  most  of  us  are  concerned  over  the 
turbulent  political  situation  in  Portugal. 


There  is  the  danger  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  may  adopt  such  a  radical 
posture  as  to  make  its  continued  partici- 
pation in  NATO  unlikely.  This  would 
naturally  have  serious  implications  for 
our  own  security,  given  certain  base 
agreements  we  have  with  Portugal. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  predict  what 
the  future  holds  for  Portugal.  But  I 
do  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  positive  re- 
lations with  the  Portuguese  Government 
if  at  all  possible  without  sacrificing  any 
of  our  basic  interests.  Moreover,  anyone 
aware  of  conditions  In  Portugal  will 
readily  understand  that  the  modest  aid 
proposal  can  be  used  effectively  in  im- 
proving conditions  for  the  poor  of  that 
country. 

The  funds  allocated  for  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  Guinea-Bissau  will  also  in- 
dicate to  the  inhabitants  of  those  areas 
that  as  they  achieve  political  independ- 
ence the  United  States  is  desirous  of  aid- 
ing them  to  also  achieve  economic  via- 
bility. WhUe  $5  million  is  not  a  great 
sum,  I  believe  It  will  have  an  important 
positive  impact  on  our  relations  with 
these  countries  as  they  gain  independ- 
ence. 

Regarding  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  I 
recognize  that  very  few  people  in  the 
United  States  have  ever  heard  of  this 
area.  Yet  many  have  heard  of  the  Sahel 
region  of  Africa  which  has  suffered  tre- 
mendously from  years  of  drought.  The 
same  drought  that  affected  the  Sahel 
also  created  great  hardships  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The 
United  States  has  provided  emergen- 
cy relief  for  the  Sahelian  countries;  we 
should  be  equally  concerned  about  the 
Cape  Verdeans.  The  $5  million  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  indicates  that 
we  are  concerned. 

On  July  5,  1975,  the  former  Portu- 
guese colony  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
will  achieve  Its  independence  after  a 
struggle  that  has  continued  for  almost 
20  years.  Independence  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  elections  to  be  held  on  June  30 
for  a  national  Assembly.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  islands  wiU  eventually  be  associated 
In  some  form  of  political  union  with  the 
Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau,  on  the  main- 
land of  West  Africa,  itself  a  former  Por- 
tuguese colony  now  newly  independent. 
This  is  the  country  to  which  most  Cape 
Verdeans  owe  their  ancestry.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  their  geographic  Isola- 
tion, the  islands  have  a  set  of  economic 
and  technical  problems  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  for  which  it  ap- 
pears valid  to  attempt  to  devise  specific 
strategies. 

CEOGRAPHT    AND    POPULATION 

The  Cape  Verde  archipelago  is  located 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  consists 
of  10  major  islands  and  five  islets.  The 
1970  census  indicated  a  total  population 
of  272,000;  128,000  are  settled  on  the  one 
island  of  Sao  Tiago,  mainly  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Praia,  with  some  peasants 
scattered  across  the  hilly  countryside. 
Ethnic  population  distribution  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  70  percent  Mestizo.  28 
percent  African,  and  2  percent  white. 
There  Is  a  common  language,  Creole, 
which  contains  strong  strains  of  Afri- 
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can  languages,  and  Cape  Verdean  culture 

too  reflects  a  dominant  African  heritage. 

ECONOMIC  development:  pkesent  and 

POTENTIAL 

For  over  500  years  the  history  of  Cape 
Verde  has  been  one  of  Portuguese  set- 
tlement and  domination.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  islands  were  only  sparsely 
and  temporarily  inhabited  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Portuguese  in  the  mid-15th 
century.  Then  a  system  of  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations  was  developed  with 
African  slaves  imix>rted  from  the  Guinea 
mainland.  Despite  considerable  brutal- 
ity the  system  did  not  flourish  sind  pro- 
duced little  prosperity  for  the  islands. 
For  several  centuries  during  their  his- 
tory the  islands  were  also  used  as  a  slave 
depot  by  the  Portuguese.  There  has  been 
only  minimal  development  of  any  eco- 
nomic resources,  with  one  or  two  minor 
exceptions,  and  the  islands  are  held  in 
the  grip  of  extreme  poverty. 

1.   AGRICTTLrURE 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1,500  square  miles  of  land 
surface  only  1.65  percent  has  realistic 
agricultural  potential — much  of  this 
available  land  being  located  in  small 
plots.  Traditional  farming  methods 
which  still  prevail  are  generally  based 
on  the  use  of  very  simple  hand  held  tools. 
In  addition  several  of  the  islands  suffer 
from  an  acute  and  permanent  water 
shortage,  which  has  historically  been  an 
important  limiting  factor  in  agricultural 
development.  The  lack  of  water  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  orig- 
inal forest  cover  was  removed  during  the 
slave  plantation  period.  RainfEdl  Is  very 
seasonal  and  extremely  irregular,  the 
islands  lying  along  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  as  much  of  the  Sahel  region. 
Cycles  of  famine  and  drought  have  char- 
acterized the  islands'  history.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  last  200  years  famine 
has  killed  some  250.000  people,  and  Cape 
Verde  is  currently  in  the  grip  of  a 
drought  which  has  meant  no  rain  for  6 
years. 

The  impoverished  soil,  poor  systems  of 
land  distribution  and  use,  shortage  of 
water,  have  all  meant  that  Cape  Verde 
has  yet  to  reach  self-suflBciency  in  basic 
food  staples  such  as  com. 

2.    FISHING 

An  obvious  natural  resource  of  the  Is- 
lands is  the  surrounding  ocean.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  only  recently  made  any  sig- 
nificant investment  in  fishing,  as  in  gen- 
eral it  was  not  their  policy  to  make  any 
considerable  development  investments  in 
their  colonies. 

3 .  MINERAL   RESOURCES 

There  has  been  little  exploration  of 
possible  mineral  resources.  There  are  salt 
pans  on  the  island  of  Sal;  these  have 
been  exploited  for  both  local  and  export 
use.  Lime  and  a  substance  known  as  puz- 
zolane,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
ment are  both  known  to  be  available,  but 
would  require  considerable  capital  for 
their  development. 

Under  Portuguese  colonial  rule  the  is- 
land economies  were  grossly  neglected — 
with  almost  no  investment  in  essential 
infrastructure  such  as  roads,  transport 
and  communication  facilities,  health  and 
education  services.  The  only  area  of  the 
budget  that  showed  a  consistent  increase 


in  recent  years  was  that  devoted  to  in- 
ternal security.  Prom  1967  to  1971  the 
annual  military  budget  grew  from  $700,- 
000  to  $1,350,000. 

The  extreme  poverty  of  the  islands  has 
produced  only  one  continuous  export — 
human  labor.  For  over  a  century  Cape 
Verdeans  have  been  signing  contracts  for 
labor  in  the  other  Portuguese  colonies,  as 
well  as  for  work  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  where  they  often  became  agri- 
cultural workers.  There  has  also  been  a 
high  level  of  emigration  and  a  long  es- 
tablished tradition  of  Cape  Verdeans 
serving  in  the  fishing  fleets  of  other  na- 
tions. Remittances  home  from  relation 
abroad  figure  importantly  in  sustaining 
much  of  the  island  populations. 

In  regard  to  the  migration  of  Cape 
Verdeans  to  other  parts  of  the  world  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  those  who  for 
decades  have  contributed  to  the  better- 
ment of  my  State — Massachusetts.  In 
years  past  they  were  an  integral  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  New  England's  whal- 
ing and  fishing  industries.  Today,  they 
are  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the  State's 
life.  I  know  that  they  share  my  desire 
for  Cape  Verde — to  see  the  people  of  the 
islands  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
both  their  economic  and  political  way  of 
Ufe  for  the  future. 

U.S.  assistance  to  the  Cape  Ver- 
deans will  help  meet  certain  needs. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  is  drought  re- 
lief. This  could  involve  both  immediate 
shipments  of  emergency  food,  and  the 
provision  of  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  permanent  water 
sources.  Hydrological  surveys  have  been 
proposed  and  could  be  carried  out;  there 
is  one  desalination  plant  in  operation, 
the  value  of  others  should  be  investi- 
gated. There  is  much  which  must  be  done 
to  insure  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
drinking,  sanitation,  and  agriculture. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  some  basic  infrastructure. 
In  many  areas  roads  are  totally  inade- 
quate, so  that  commerce  is  diflScult,  and 
providing  health  and  educational  serv- 
ices for  the  population  is  almost  impos- 
sible. Development  aid  in  such  areas 
could  fill  a  critical  gap. 

THE   trriLIZATION    OF   AID 

As  the  struggle  for  independence  in 
Guinea-Bissau  intensified,  while  con- 
ditions of  life  continued  to  deteriorate  on 
the  islands,  there  was  increasing  identifi- 
cation among  Cape  Verdeans  with  their 
African  heritage.  The  PAIGC,  the  party 
leading  the  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion on  the  mainland  also  developed  a 
strong  political  following  on  the  islands. 
This  will  be  important  in  the  coming  pe- 
riod. It  indicates  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tionally aware  population  which  will  be 
responsive  to  mobilization  for  develop- 
ment projects  that  can  be  demonstrated 
as  in  the  common  interest.  This  will  help 
overcome  one  of  the  most  common  and 
serious  obstacles  faced  by  development 
planners  in  envisioning  aid  utilization — 
the  inability  of  indigenous  structures  to 
display  the  initiative  and  systematic  or- 
ganization required  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  aid. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
funds  recommended  for  assistance  for 
Portugal  and  Portuguese  territories  will 
be  obligated  without  prior  scrutiny  by  the 


Appropriations  Committee.  The  admin- 
istration has  been  made  increasingly 
aware  that  the  Congress  will  insist  on 
effective  oversight  of  every  foreign  aid 
program  for  which  it  provides  funds.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  myself  can  assure  the  en- 
tire Senate  that  such  oversight  will  be 
exercised  regarding  this  program. 

Since  time  is  a  precious  commodity 
this  week,  I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss 
any  other  programs  in  detail.  I  want  to 
reiterate  in  closing  that  I  believe  that 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
represents  a  prudent,  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance.  While  some 
adjustments  will  occur  because  of  floor 
action  today,  I  hope  that  the  basic  in- 
tegrity of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions will  be  preserved. 

AID   FOOD   AND   NUTRITION   PROGRAMS   IN  OREGON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering the  amoimt  of  funding  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  we  tend  to  de- 
bate the  grand  strategies  of  foreign  policy 
and  pay  little  attention  to  the  individual 
programs  that  contribute  to  the  overall 
effort.  Yet  it  is  these  relatively  small 
projects  that  have  the  most  direct  impact 
on  the  lives  of  people  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  these  United  States  as  well.  Two 
such  programs  are  underway  or  being 
planned  at  Oregon  State  University  in 
Corvallis  as  part  of  AID'S  world  food 
program. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  weed  control  re- 
search project  funded  by  AID  on  a  con- 
tract basis  at  about  one-third  million 
dollars  a  year.  Oregon  State  has  become 
a  "center  of  excellence"  for  research  on 
weed  control,  and  serves  as  a  world  clear- 
inghouse for  weed  control  information. 
Pilot  projects  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  and 
El  Salvador  have  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful in  demonstrating  the  importance 
of  weed  control  in  boosting  agricultural 
production  to  meet  the  world  food  need. 
If  we  fail  to  fimd  AID'S  food  and  nutri- 
tion program  adequately,  this  program 
may  be  terminated. 

Another  AID  program  operating  out  of 
Oregon  State  is  now  in  the  final  planning 
stages.  The  proposal  involves  a  5-year 
grant  of  $1  million  to  continue  research 
in  "dry  land"  agriculture,  in  order  to 
provide  coimtries  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  other  areas  with  negligible 
rainfall  with  technical  assistance  on  difS- 
cult  agricultural  problems.  Dry  land  agri- 
culture research  has  already  resulted  In 
the  development  of  new  wheat  strains 
that  can  flourish  in  arid  eastern  Oregon 
and  have  made  a  $20  million  contribution 
to  Oregon's  economy.  Preliminary  test 
results  in  Turkey  show  similar  promise. 

Obviously,  this  research  program  can 
render  invaluable  service  in  the  flght 
against  world  hunger  by  improving  the 
agricultural  production  in  areas  peren- 
nially beleaguered  by  drought.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  by  a  resolution  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  to  participation  in  an 
international  effort  to  eliminate  world 
hunger  by  1985.  These  programs  at  Ore- 
gon State  University  can  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  that  task  at  a  relatively 
small  expense.  They  illustrate  the  value 
of  AID'S  food  and  nutrition  programs, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  maxi- 
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mum  funding  level  possible  for  food  and 
nutrition  programs  in  H.R.  4592,  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  for  the  piu-pose  of 
amendment  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object  I  do 
not  like  to  object,  but  inasmuch  as  we 
are  operating  imder  a  time  limitation,  I 
think  I  must  object.  Many  of  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  committee  increase 
the  amounts  in  the  original  bill.  For  that 
reason.  I  should  like  to  discuss  each 
amendment.  For  that  reason,  I  must 
object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Until  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to,  floor  amendments  are  not 
in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  10,  strike  out  "$234,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$350,000,000". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  20- 
minute  limitation  on  each  committee 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  why 
that  item  should  be  increased  from  $234 
million  to  $350  million. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  that  the  full 
amount  of  this  account  be  restored.  How- 
ever, because  of  some  shortcomings  in 
the  program,  we  felt  that  $350  million 
would  be  sufficient.  This  is  the  program 
that  provides  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries in  greatest  need,  to  assist  them  in 
the  production  of  food. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  in 
the  direct  delivery  of  food  to  the  mouths 
of  the  hungry.  We  have  other  programs, 
such  as  Public  Law  480  whereby  food  Is 
directly  presented  to  the  starving  people. 

In  this  section,  we  have  been  rather 
successful.  There  are  many  coimtries 
that  had  levels  of  starvation  3  or  4  years 
ago  and  are  now  reporting  that  they  are 
now  more  able  to  provide  food  to  their 
people.  I  believe  this  is  one  area  that 
deserves  support.  This  is  one  area  we 
often  speak  of  when  we  refer  to  humani- 
tarian assistance.  So  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  go  along  with  this  recom- 
mendation of  $350  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  further  question, 
this  says  food  and  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  How  much  of  the  $350 


million  is  for  food  and  nutrition  and  how 
much  for  development  assistance? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  entire  program  is 
development  assistance.  As  I  noted  in  the 
report,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  effort 
has  resulted  in  directly  feeding  hungry 
people.  These  needy  nations  are  now  de- 
veloping farms  and  are  developing 
means  to  deliver  the  food.  There  is  no 
use  having  a  farm,  with  no  infrastruc- 
ture capable  of  delivering  the  food  to 
starving  people.  This  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  $350  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  that 
money  go  directly  to  foreign  govern- 
ments? Where  does  it  go? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Foreign  governments 
submit  projects  to  AID,  and  these  proj- 
ects will  have  to  be  tested  for  their  feasi- 
bility. Once  the  feasibility  test  has  been 
resolved  and  AID  feels  that  this  program 
is  worthy  of  our  support,  arrangements 
are  made  to  approve  the  project. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  ask  one 
more  question :  I  note  that  the  commit- 
tee increases  the  House  figure  by  $116 
million.  That  is  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. It  is  a  more  than  50-percent 
increase  over  what  the  House  allowed. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  It  also  should  be  noted 
that  this  amount  is  less  than  we  appro- 
priated in  th-  last  fiscal  year. 

I  point  out,  further,  that  the  bill  we 
are  presenting  to  the  Senate  is  $2  billion 
less  than  that  requested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  is  it  not 
correct  that  the  total  bill  presented  to  the 
Senate  is  $3.8  billion? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Jf  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  think  he  has  gone 
into  this  matter  with  great  thoroughness, 
just  as  he  does  on  aU  matters  assigned 
to  him.  I  think  he  has  greatly  improved 
the  proposals  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  due  greatly  to  the  perseverance 
and  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  the  figure  requested  by  the 
administration  of  $5.5  billion  has  been 
reduced  to  $3.8  billion.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  my  strong  commendation  for  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  just  cannot  understand  how  an 
administration  dedicated  to  balancing  a 
budget  and  getting  spending  under  con- 
trol could  advocate  a  $5.5  billion  foreign 
aid  program.  It  shows  how  far  out  of 
line  that  request  was  when  the  Senate 
committee,  and  also  the  House,  reduced 
that  to  $3.8  billion.  So  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  U  the  Senator  will  yield, 
we  have  frequently  been  questioned  as  to 
what  our  national  interest  is  in  assisting 
those  in  need.  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to 
recall,  at  this  time,  that  in  this  world,  if 
we  divide  the  people  hito  "haves"  and 
"have-nots,"  we  will  note  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  are  in  the  "have"  cate- 
gory, such  as  those  of  us  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  70  percent  in  the 
"have-not"  category.  These  are  men  and 
women  with  per  capita  incomes  of  less 
than  $300  a  year.  As  population  increases 
and  as  food  resources  dwindle,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2000,  imless  we 
do  something  about  this,  the  ratio  will 


change  to   10  percent  "haves"  and  90 
percent  "have-nots." 

If  we  study  the  history  of  this  world 
rather  carefully,  especially  in  this  cen- 
tury, we  will  note  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems have  been  caused  by  imbalance  in 
this  ratio.  After  all,  those  who  are  in  the 
"have-not"  category  have  good  reason 
to  strive  to  come  within  the  "have" 
category.  Too  often,  this  has  resulted  in 
war.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  have,  throughout  this  world,  as 
much  stability  as  possible.  Himger,  dis- 
ease, despair,  and  this  large  imbalance 
of  "have-nots"  do  not  provide  the  sta- 
bility which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
growth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  agree  100 
percent  with  virtually  everything  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  said.  Where  we 
may  differ  is  that  by  appropriating  more 
Federal  funds,  we  will  cure  that  situation 
As  the  excellent  committee  report  points 
out,  and  it  gives  niore  detail.  I  think, 
than  has  any  other  committee  report,  the 
United  States  has  spent  more  than  $190 
billion  trying  to  accompUsh  just  what 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  stated, 
statements  with  which  I  agree.  Yet  I  do 
not  find  the  situation  any  better  today, 
really,  than  it  was  when  it  was  begun. 

What  concerns  me  is  whether  this 
money  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  putting  up,  and  Congress  is 
appropriating,  is  getting  down  to  help- 
ing the  people  that  Congress  wants  to 
help,  and  how  much  of  that  is  being 
siphoned  off  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  leaders  of  government  in  other  areas. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  This  committee,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  well  aware,  has 
tried  its  best  to  make  detailed  studies  of 
every  account.  Wherever  we  have  found 
corruption,  we  have  reported  it.  Wher- 
ever we  have  found  misuse  of  funds  or 
inefficient  use  of  funds,  we  have  reported 
them  accordingly. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  recall  that 
of  the  $194  billion  provided  in  assistance 
to  foreign  nations  as  of  1973,  or  the  mora 
than  $200  billion  we  will  have  provided 
by  the  time  we  celebrate  our  Bicenten- 
nial, the  initial  provision  of  assistance 
began  in  1947.  A  large  portion  of  our 
early  assistance  effort  came  under  what 
we  call  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  instituted  soon 
after  World  War  n  to  help  our  Euro- 
pean allies  come  to  their  feet  again.  This 
was  the  biggest  appropriation  that  we 
had  when  we  began  this  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Marshall  Plan,  many  more  of  our  friends 
in  Europe  would  have  fallen  imder  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  we  have  been  successful 
in  restoring  many  of  the  economies  of 
these  countries;  we  have  been  successful 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  capitalism  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  report  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  although  it  is  true  that 
some  fimds  have  been  wasted  and  some 
used  for  corrupt  purposes,  for  the  most 
part,  funds  used  under  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  have  borne  good  fruit  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  says,  though,  goes 
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back  mostly  15  or  20  years,  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  used  to  rebuild  the 
economies  of  Europe  and  of  Japan.  What 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  objects  to  is 
this  continued  heavy  outlay  for  foreign 
aid,  which,  as  the  committee  report  so 
specifically  points  out,  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $9  billion  this  year. 

It  was  $9  billion  the  year  before  last, 
it  was  $9  billion  last  year,  it  will  be  $9 
billion  this  year. 

We  seem  to  have  got  in  a  rut  of  $9  bil- 
lion every  year  that  has  to  go  out  to 
foreign  nations  at  a  time  when  this 
country  is  in  a  very  serious  financial 
condition  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  for  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  and 
that  the  3  minutes  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    FBI    AND    PRIVATE    CITIZENS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  carried 
a  story  of  the  forced  entry  into  a  yoimg 
woman's  apartment  by  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  All  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  warned  private 
citizens  against  opening  the  doors  of 
their  homes  or  apartments  to  strangers 
who  refuse  to  identify  themselves.  The 
newspaper  account  of  the  incident  at  the 
yoimg  women's  apartment  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  claimbS  that  the  agents  failed  to 
show  their  identification  and  followed 
up  their  refusal  by  forcing  their  way  in- 
side. In  other  words,  a  private  citizen, 
doing  exactly  what  responsible  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  advised  private 
citizens  to  do  in  the  past,  found  them* 
selves  surroimded  by  armed  men  who, 
without  a  search  warrant,  barged  into 
their  residence,  as  they  did  into  the  resi- 
dence of  these  yoimg  ladles. 

I  need  not  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
of  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  re- 
cent years.  Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  my 
fellow  Senators  of  my  strong  belief  that 
an  effective,  responsible  FBI  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  law  enforcement  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation.  I  have  long  been  im- 
pressed by  the  job  that  the  FBI  was  do- 
ing in  the  past  and  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  job  that  the  FBI  has  been  doing 
under  Director  Kelley,  although  I  have 
had  some  questions,  and  I  think  they 
have  been  substantiated  by  events,  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  FBI  under 
Acting  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray.  But  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  job  Mr. 
Kelley  has  been  doing  as  Director,  feel- 
ing that  the  FBI,  under  his  leadership, 
has  been  regaining  the  respect  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

If  the  newspaper  report  on  the  Alex- 
andria breakin  is  correct,  I  find  the  "ac- 
tions of  the  FBI  in  this  instance  to  be 
inexcusable.  Such  incidents  can  only  en- 


danger private  citizens  and  retard  very 
considerable  efforts  of  the  present  Di- 
rector at  restoring  the  credibility  of  the 
FBI.  I  assume  that  the  present  Director, 
Mr.  Kelley,  is  conducting  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  incident.  In  any  event,  I  am 
writing  to  the  Director  today  to  urge 
that  such  an  investigation  be  conducted 
if  it  is  not  already  underway,  and  I  as- 
sume that  it  is.  I  think  that  if  the  agents 
acted  wrongly,  as  it  appeared  that  they 
did,  then  I  certainly  hope  that  they  will 
be  disciplined. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  country  can 
stand  much  more  of  this  kind  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  FBI  agents.  I  think  they 
should  identify  themselves.  If  they  are 
going  to  say  they  are  FBI  agents,  they 
certainly  ought  to  show  their  identifica- 
tion, because  if  FBI  agents  can  do  this 
without  identifying  themselves,  any 
others  citizens  can  break  into  apart- 
ments claiming  that  they  are  FBI  agents 
and,  without  identification,  force  their 
way  into  apartments  of  young  women. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,   1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  has 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Chair  repeat  the  state- 
ment he  just  made? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  The  time  allotted  for  this 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired.  Of  the  time  for  this 
amendment  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  there  is  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  two 
questions  in  regard  to  this  matter.  First, 
to  which  countries  does  the  bulk  of  this 
$350  million  go? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  Africa,  the  largest 
amount  will  go  to  the  central  west  re- 
gion, which  is  the  Sahel  region.  Of  the 
individual  countries,  Ethiopia  will  re- 
ceive $19  million;  Morocco,  $14  million; 
Tanzania,  $10  million— these  are  the 
large  items. 

In  Asia,  Bangladesh  will  receive  $62 
million;  India.  $75  million;  Indonesia, 
$52  million;  Pakistan,  $56  million;  the 
Phihppines.  $38  million;  and  Turkey,  $17 
million. 

In  Latin  America,  the  larger  amounts: 
Bolivia,  $8.8  million;  Chile,  $25.8  million; 


El  Salvadore,  $15.4  million;  Guatemala 
$15  million;  and  Honduras,  $12  million' 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  As  I  understand  it  from  the 
Senator's  reply,  the  largest  share,  ap- 
proximately 25  percent,  will  go  to  India; 
namely,  $75  million  will  go  to  India' 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  largest  individual 
item  will  be  India,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  then 
the  next  largest,  if  I  heard  the  figures 
accurately,  would  be  the  Phihppines,  $38 
miUion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No,  it  would  be  Bangla- 
desh. $62  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Bangla- 
desh, $62  miUion;  and  then  the  Philip, 
pines? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No,  there  are  others  in 
there.  Pakistan,  with  $56  million,  Indo- 
nesia, with  $62  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Now,  one  final 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  were  the  original  requests  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Since  we  have  reduced  the  President's 
request  rather  drastically,  these  items 
wlU  be  automatically  reduced. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  point 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  this  $350  million 
will  not  be  reduced.  If  the  conunlttee 
amendment  is  approved,  the  $350  mil- 
lion will  be  the  total.  Is  this  not  what 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  sum  of  $350  million 
Is  the  total,  but  the  President's  request 
far  exceeded  $350  million. 

For  example,  the  President's  requests 
had  called  for  $344  million  to  be  spent 
in  Asia  alone.  Since  the  total  program  Is 
now  $350  million,  the  President  will  have 
to  make  comparable  cuts.  If  the  Presi- 
dent provided  all  of  the  estimated 
amoimts  to  Asia,  then  he  would  have 
none  left  for  Africa  or  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  much 
did  the  President  request? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  total  request  was 
$675  milhon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  It, 
we  are  going  to  take  up  this  bill  com- 
mittee amendment  by  committee  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  relating  to  the  item  now 
before  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  10,  In  the  appropriation  for 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Development  Assistance, 
In  lieu  of  the  "$350,000,000"  proposed  to  be 
Inserted,  Insert   "$450,000,000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Clark, 
McGee,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Tttnney,  Mc- 
GovERN,  and  Hatfield  is  related  to  the 
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section  of  the  bill  which  is  known  as  the 
food  and  nutrition  section.  It  is  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  has  been  under  discussion  this 
morning  betv.een  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
particularly  here  of  the  Senate,  that  vv^e 
authorized  in  December  some  $500  mil- 
lion for  food  and  nutrition  development. 
We  did  that  after  extensive  hearings,  and 
in  light  of  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  worldwide  known  as  a  food 
emergency  or  food  crisis.  We  did  it  also 
following  the  commitments  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  at  the  Rome 
Food  Conference. 

We  recommended  this  authorization  of 
$500  million  for  food  and  nutrition,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Congress, 
in  light  of  the  very  important  fact  of 
developing  food  production  capacity  in 
the  less  developed  countries. 

We  have  two  ways  to  meet  a  food  crisis. 
I  suppose  you  could  say  there  are  three. 
One  is  to  ignore  it,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  the  position  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  The  second  is  to  give  food  aid, 
known  as  Public  Law  480,  and  the  third 
is  to  provoke  and  develop  the  capacity 
in  the  food  deficit  countries  for  them  to 
be  more  self-sustaining. 

We  believe  that  a  Umited  amount  of 
food  aid,  known  as  our  Pubhc  Law  480 
food  for  peace  program,  to  meet  emer- 
gency situations,  is  helpful,  but  we  know 
that  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  long- 
term  problem  of  a  scarce  food  supply, 
particularly  in  the  countries  that  are  af- 
flicted by  poverty  and  underdevelopment, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  be  of  some  help 
in  encouraging  the  modem  technologies 
or  the  modern  techniques  of  agriculture. 

In  these  less  developed  countries  their 
most  labor-intensive  industry  is  agricul- 
ture. It  is  in  these  developing  countries, 
afflicted  by  heavy  imemployment,  that 
agricultural  development  permits  the 
absorption  of  workers  into  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

The  countries  about  which  we  are  talk- 
ing under  this  particular  section  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  are,  as  has  been 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
countries  that  are  very  poor,  where  the 
per  capita  income  is  under  $350  a  year. 
They  are  countries  that  are  generally  in 
short  supply  of  food.  These  are  likewise 
countries  that  have  been  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  high  cost  of  oil.  These  are 
countries  that  desperately  need  fertilizer, 
which  has  skyrocketed  in  price.  These  are 
countries  that  need  seed  for  the  planting 
of  their  crops;  they  need  pumps  and  ir- 
rigation systems  for  the  growing  of  their 
crops,  and  they  need  at  least  minimal 
tools  for  the  harvesting  and  the  distri- 
bution of  their  crops. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  a  life-giving  program,  not  a  Ufe- 
taking  program.  We  are  talking  here 
about  U.S.  assistance  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  countries,  for  the  development  of  an 
agricultural  economy  that  can  be  helpful 
in  feeding  the  population  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

This  year  we  have  granted  $1.5  biUion 
in  food  aid,  $1.5  bUhon  in  aid  to  feed 
people  for  just  a  few  months. 
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The  program  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  basic  agricultural 
structure  for  family-sized  farms  in  the 
poverty-ridden  sections  of  the  world,  so 
that  people  can  feed  themselves  rather 
than  having  to  come  to  us  asking  for 
charity  or  what  we  call  concessional  food 
aid. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  we  would  do  less 
tlian  has  been  asked  of  us.  If  there  was 
ever  a  program  where  we  ought  to  spend 
our  money  or,  to  put  it  more  succinctly, 
to  invest  our  resources,  it  is  in  food  and 
nutrition  at  home  and  abroad.  I  repeat, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  comments 
of  those  who  are  even  resisting  sensible 
agricultural  assistance  in  the  United 
States.  I  read  in  tiie  morning  press  of 
how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  feels 
that  any  aid  that  we  extend  to  our  own 
farmers  will  be  costly. 

Well,  I  want  him  to  know  that  the  most 
costly  thing  is  the  bankruptcy  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture;  and  the  second  most 
costly  thing  is  the  high  price  of  food  to 
the  American  consumer. 

The  people  who  liave  so  little  vision, 
who  cannot  see  the  importance  of  the 
American  farmer  in  this  instance  that 
I  speak  of,  having  an  enterprise,  agri- 
cultural enterprise,  that  can  at  least  yield 
a  fair  return  on  investment  and  labor, 
people  of  such  little  vision  ought  to  get 
out.  They  are  not  needed.  They  are  de- 
structive. I  wish  they  would  self-destruct. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  food  assistance 
overseas.  It  is  more  difficult  to  help  over- 
seas than  it  is  at  home.  First  of  all,  like 
any  other  program,  its  success  will  be 
detennined  in  large  measure  by  the  com- 
petence, the  education,  the  abiUty  of  the 
people  that  it  seeks  to  help. 

Quite  obviously  a  good  deal  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  goes  to  people  who  are 
illiterate,  who  are  backward  in  terms  of 
modern  science  and  technology.  But  they 
are  people  who  would  like  to  be  self- 
reUant. 

This  program,  and  this  particular  title 
of  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  me  is 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the 
best  that  we  have  to  offer.  We  have  in 
this  Foreign  Assistance  Act  three  or  four 
segments  that  have  changed  the  whole 
sense  of  direction  of  foreign  assistance 
development. 

We  have.  No.  1,  food  and  nutrition. 
We  have.  No.  2,  population  planning  and 
health.  We  have.  No.  3,  education  and 
human  resources  development  and, 
finally,  we  have  some  selected  develop- 
ment programs  which  relate  to  the 
earlier  three. 

The  whole  direction  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  now  is  to  those  countries 
that  are  desperately  poor,  and  yet  they 
represent  vast  segments  of  the  human 
family.  We  cannot  turn  our  back  upon 
these  people. 

Now,  the  foreign  aid  act  of  this  year 
has  the  lowest  appropriation  of  any  bill 
that  we  have  had,  I  believe,  since  the 
beginning  of  foreign  assistance,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  valiant  efforts. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  House  did  appro- 
priate or  did  recommend  the  sum  of 
$234  million  for  food  and  nutrition,  for 


agricultural  development,  to  put  it 
simply.  This  was  a  57-percent  cut  of  the 
request  made  by  the  administration,  and 
a  53-percent  cut  out  of  the  authorization 
made  by  Congress. 

The  lull  House  approved  the  bill  as 
reported  by  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
212  to  201. 

Now,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
co.Tiraittee  on  Foreign  Operations  has 
reported  out  a  bill  with  $350  million  for 
food  and  nutrition.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  would  increase  this  sum  to 
$450  million.  This  would  be  $214  million 
above  the  House  level;  it  would  be  $50 
million  or  10  percent  below  the  au- 
thorization level,  and  it  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  administration 
has  requested  of  us. 

Congress  has  made  it  clear  in  a  num-  ' 
ber  of  acts  and  resolutions  that  had  been 
adopted  in  both  bodies  of  Congress  that 
we  had  a  particular  interest  in,  and  were 
willing  to  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to,  alleviating  the  food  emergency 
that  aflaicts  the  world  today. 

If  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  severity  of 
the  food  crisis,  we  will  be  doing  it  at  our 
peril.  Food  reserves  in  the  world,  Mr. 
President,  have  come  down  since  the 
mid-1960's  from  65  million  tons  of  feed- 
grains  in  reserve  to  21  million  as  we 
speak  here  today. 

Population  continues  lo  go  up.  The 
pressure  upon  food  supply  continues  to 
rise  and,  from  time  to  time,  we  see  very 
serious  disruptions  in  the  food  supply. 

Now,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  in  the 
ensuing  year  we  may  get  a  httle  extra 
production  because  of  weather  patterns 
being  favorable  to  food  production.  But 
the  trend  is  unmistakable,  and  if  we 
close  our  eyes  to  this  trend,  we  will  do 
it  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  energy  crisis,  and  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price.  We  knew  10  years  ago  what 
is  happening  today.  It  was  brought  out 
right  here  in  this  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  we  not  have  20 
minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ten  minutes  to  the  side  per  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  minute  later  on  from  my  beloved 
friend  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  go  on. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  my  very  dear  friend,  but  the  subcom- 
mittee feels  very  sincerely  that  the 
amount  recommended,  $350  million,  is 
very  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

First,  I  believe  we  should  recall  that 
this  is  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Three-quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  have  al- 
ready expired. 

Second,  I  agree  with  the  two  import- 
ant phrases  used  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  in  his  eloquent  support.  The 
first,  that  this  program  should  make 
these  poor  countries  self-sufficient,  to 
make  their  people  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. Second,  that  these  projects  should 
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be  labor-intensive  to  provide  usefiil  em- 
ployment for  these  people. 

This  appropriations  committee  has 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  all  of 
these  projects,  and  we  find  that  some  of 
these  projects  have  not  carried  out  the 
intent  set  forth  in  the  Senator's  eloquent 
statement,  and  I  will  cite  examples. 

In  Botswana  In  Africa  and  Kenya  in 
Africa  we  have  two  projects,  very  ex- 
pensive projects,  supported  by  AID.  In 
both  these  coimtries  we  are  supporting 
the  efforts  of  these  people  to  establish  a 
beef  industry. 

If  we  look  at  the  fine  print,  this  in- 
dustry is  for  export  purposes.  Very  little 
of  that  beef  will  be  eaten  by  the  Kenyans 
or  the  Botswanans. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  food  and  nutrition  projects 
^ould  be  geared  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  finally  someday  feed  the  people 
of  the  country. 

The  meat  is  now  being  sold  in  Europe 
and  in  other  more  affluent  countries,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  that  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authorizing  committee,  on 
which  my  distinguished  colleague  sits, 
nor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  there  are  six  projects  in  Paki- 
stan totaling  $1,344,000.  Of  that  sum, 
$999,000  has  been  spent  for  persoimel 
costs,  that  is  for  AID  personnel  costs  and 
the  services  of  consultants.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  project  funding  is  set 
aside  to  buy  what  the  Senator  1ms  listed: 
seeds,  farming  implements,  and  the 
training  of  Pakistani  nationals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  visited  those  proj- 
ects in  Pakistan  and  may  I  say  that 
we  are  going  to  ask  for  more.  These  are 
professional.  In  fact,  if  I  can  get  my  way 
here,  we  are  going  to  try  to  enlist  our 
land  grant  colleges  into  a  massive  effort 
to  lend  their  kind  of  professional  compe- 
tence to  these  areas. 

As  I  recall,  in  Pakistan,  either  Indiana 
or  Purdue  University  has  a  number  of 
personnel  in  that  country. 

But  we  do  bring  in  people  who  know 
something  about  agronomy,  animal  hus- 
bandry, soil  chemistry.  These  are  highly 
technical  people  and  they  are  needed; 
they  are  desperately  needed.  They  are 
much  more  important,  may  I  say,  than 
even  a  bushel  of  grain  because  these  are 
the  people,  may  I  say  most  respectfully, 
who  try  to  make  this  economy,  agricul- 
tiu^l  economy,  work. 

The  biggest  problem  overseas  is  the 
lack  of  professional  talent. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  some  of  these  proj- 
ects, talented  men  ard  women  from  our 
great  universities  have  tried  to  find  the 
secret  of  the  so-called  miracle  grain  or 
the  miracle  rice.  We  have  actually  been 
very  impractical. 

We  have  found  throughout  the  last 
10  years,  every  year,  some  miracle  grain. 
We  provide  these  miracle  seeds  to  these 
recipient  countries  for  planting  new 
crops  and  we  find  to  our  horror  that 
these  seeds  and  these  crops  are  vulner- 
able to  certain  diseases  or  insects.  When 
disease  strikes  the  crop  it  may  be  totally 
destroyed. 

Now,  under  the  so-called  primitive 


method  that  the  natives  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  centuries,  there  are  usually 
three  or  foiu-  different  strains.  So  if  the 
insects  or  plant  disease  should  destroy 
one  strain,  at  least  they  have  two  other 
strains  growing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  respect 
the  Senator's  judgment  on  these  matters 
and  his  knowledge,  but  I  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  we  have  been  holding 
hearings  and  studies  on  America's  ex- 
ports overseas  in  agriculture. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  what  we 
do  in  agriculture  overseas.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  a  lot  of  steel  plants,  I  do  not 
think  they  know  how  to  run  them. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in 
seeing  a  foreign  country  we  seek  to  assist 
get  a  big  fleet  of  airplanes  they  cannot 
afford.  We  cannot  even  afford  our  own. 

I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  they  get 
experiment  stations,  that  they  have  out- 
reach programs  such  as  we  call  our 
county  agents.  I  am  interested  in  the 
study  of  soil  chemistry,  I  am  interested 
in  the  experiments  in  herbicides  and 
pesticides  that  will  take  care  of  particu- 
lar plant  diseases  and  infestation  in 
these  tropical  areas  and  these  arid  areas. 

The  real  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  we 
know  very  little  about  tropical  agricul- 
ture. W^e  know  very  little  about  arid 
agriculture. 

We  know  more  about  dryland  agricul- 
ture because  of  our  Southwest  and  be- 
cause of  our  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but 
when  it  comes  to  tropical  agriculture  we 
are  relatively  ill-informed,  and  we  are 
beginning  now  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  is  going  to  take  some  time. 

I  wish  to  give  an  example  of  the  break- 
throughs we  have  got. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Mexican  wheat 
has  increased  the  yield  of  a  wheat  that 
has  a  higher  protein  which  can  be 
planted  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  such 
as  Pakistan,  for  example. 

We  have  purchased  a  new  strain  of 
wheat,  even  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
which  can  be  used  in  similar  soil,  that 
has  an  increase  in  the  protein  content 
that  is  fantastic,  so  that  we  get  a  much 
more  nutritious  product. 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
in  this  bill. 

I  just  want  to  say  another  thing.  We 
have  the  Lutheran  World  Service, 
Church  World  Service,  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Service,  and  the  Lutheran  World 
Relief  that  have  these  developmental 
programs  on  the  basis  of  our  voluntary 
agencies.  Those  programs  will  be  jeopar- 
dized if  this  cut  goes  through. 

Secondly,  much  of  the  so-called  ocean 
freight  for  the  supplies  is  in  this  budget. 
That  program  will  be  jeopardized.  That 
is  why  I  offer  my  amendment.  I  do  not 
deny  mistakes  have  been  made  or  that  at 
times  we  drop  the  ball.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleague  that  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  needs  of  our  poor  brothers 
and  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  I  owe  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  present  as  tight  a  budget 
as  possible. 

We  have  tried  oirr  best  to  eliminate 
what  we  consider  to  be  waste  or  IneflQ- 
ciencies.  For  example,  the  Senator  spoke 
of  experts  from  our  college  campuses 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  might  I  add, 
from  our  private  groups. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Private  groups. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  example,  the 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  Com  Grow- 
ers Association,  Soybean  Association,  and 
nutrition  groups. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  One  of  the  dh-e  shortages 
in  Indonesia  happens  to  be  rice,  so  AID 
decided  that  Indonesians  needed  expert 
help.  So  they  got  expert  help  from  the 
United  States  by  contracting  with  faculty 
members  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
I  did  not  know  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky had 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President. 
The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  direct  one  question  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
object.  I,  too,  would  like,  if  this  unani- 
mous consent  is  granted,  to  ask  for  2 
minutes  on  this  particular  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia still  has  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
want  to  use  my  time  on  the  bill.  I  am 
directing  my  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Very  well.  Time  on  the  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  •  consent  for  time  for  one 
question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Additional  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  jp.  Is  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Virginia  correct  in  this  state- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved $234  million  for  this  item.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved  $350  million  for  this  item. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
presented  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  what  amount? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  To  increase  that  by 
another  hundred  million  to  $450  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  $450 
million. 

Is  that  the  pending  amendment  now, 
to  increase  to  $450  million  from  the  $350 
million? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufBcient  second? 
There  is  a  suflScient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute  in  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
because  of  my  experience  in  a  trip  that 
I  took  to  the  Sahel  area  about  a  year  ago, 
the  principal  starvation  area  in  Africa. 
I  know  of  none  of  our  programs  which 
is  more  basically  productive  than  this 
one  because  it  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental ability  of  people  to  look  after 
their  own  needs. 

I  do  not  believe  the  world  is  going  to 
starve.  I  think  it  is  just  ineflflciently 
utilizing  its  food  potential  resources,  and 
this  is  an  effort  to  correct  that  great 
imbalance. 

If  there  is  any  element  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  that  is  right,  it  is  this  one. 
I  hope  very  much  that  looking  down 
the  road  as  to  where  this  world  is  going, 
we  will  give  it  the  amount  that  it  needs 
as  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  op  Senator  Kennedy 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Humphrey  In 
sponsoring  this  Important  amendment  to  In- 
crease funding  for  Pood  and  Nutrition  proj- 
ects In  the  Foreign  Assistance  program.  This 
amendment  Is  In  keeping  with  numerous 
previous  efforts  by  Congress  to  place  priority 
in  our  foreign  assistance  effort  on  humani- 
tarian and  developmental  programs,  such  as 
agricultural  and  rural  development,  rather 
than  on  military  and  security  assistance. 

This  amendment  simply  extends  action 
taken  on  Monday  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  Increasing  funds  for  food  and 
nutrition.  I  want  to  commend  the  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye, 
for  his  efforts  in  restoring  funding  cuts  in  a 
number  of  Important  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopmental programs  funded  by  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before  us 
today  to  Increase  the  appropriation  for  Food 
and  Nutrition  programs  close  to  that  amount 
already  authorized.  Is  important  not  only 
because  it  clearly  reflects  the  established  pri- 
ority of  Congress  and  what  the  American 
people  win  support,  but  also  because  these 
funds  are  critically  needed  this  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  modern  history  the  world  has 
experienced  worldwide  scarcities  In  food, 
which  over  the  past  two  years  imperiled  the 
health  and  well-being  of  mllUons  of  people, 
to  fact,  hundreds  of  thousands  have  died. 

Unlike  the  strong  reaction  to  the  world 
"^ergy  problem,  only  within  the  last  year 
did  world  leaders,  in  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, express  great  concern  over  the  crisis 
in  food.  Unlike  the  energy  crisis,  the  world 
food  situation  carried  the  silent  and  deadly 
hand  of  starvation  and  famine,  which  si- 
lences  people,   not   simply   machines,   and 


which  may  still  condemn  millions  to  twx 
malnutrition  and  sudden  death.  Only  those 
who  cannot  be  heard  suffer  malnutrition  In 
silence,  or  die  of  famine — and  today  that  Is 
a  growing  majority  of  the  Third  World. 

The  World  Food  Conference  helped  to 
break  the  world's  silence  on  the  food  crisis, 
and  It.  and  related  efforts,  have  now  given 
some  momentum  to  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease food  production  and  to  address  the 
medium  and  longer-term  problems  of  food 
and  nutrition  and  health.  Other  developed 
nations  are  responding  to  this  new  priority 
In  foreign  assistance,  even  as  many  develop- 
ing nations  have  been  shocked  by  the  food 
crisis  into  launching  new  efforts  In  agricul- 
tural production. 

It  Is  In  support  of  these  trends  that  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  effort  of  A.IJ5.  Is  tar- 
geted, by  Congressional  mandate.  For  us  to 
fall  to  fund  this  program  near  the  level  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  would  be  to  contra- 
dict our  pwn  stated  priorities  and  to  under- 
mine the  mandate  given  the  Executive 
Branch  by  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  food  is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal commodity  to  sustain  human  life — more 
so  than  oil,  or  gas,  or  similar  energy  re- 
sources. And  the  threat  of  world  shortages 
in  food  is  menacing  to  everyone — not  only  to 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  peo- 
ple involved,  but  also  to  the  stability  and 
the  social  and  economic  development  of  in- 
dividual countries  and  entire  regions  of  the 
world.  Including  our  own. 

The  recent  history  of  people  around  the 
world  tells  time  and  again  that  threats  to 
the  peace  are  more  than  just  arms  races  or 
military  confrontations.  Famine  can  be  a 
threat  to  peace  and  stability.  Massive  hu- 
manitarian problems  and  refugee  move- 
ments can  unbalance  peace.  And  natural 
disasters  can  create  havoc  worse  than  war. 
The  American  people  understand  this. 
They  know  that  people  problems  cannot  be 
ignored,  not  only  because  It  is  part  of  Amer- 
ica's long  humanitarian  tradition,  but  also 
because  the  health  and  well-being  of  people 
Is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  building  a  struc- 
ture for  peace.  In  several  recent  polls,  it  Is 
clear  that  most  Americans  understand  this. 
For  example.  In  the  recent  Louis  Harris 
poll,  the  American  people  by  an  over- 
whelming 75%  to  23%  majority  said  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  In  order  to  send 
more  food  abroad  to  help  nations  with  food 
shortages.  And  in  a  Chicago  poll  well  over 
half  of  the  American  public  supported  the 
principle  of  economic  assistance,  and  the 
vast  majority  enthusiastically  support  hu- 
manitarian and  emergency  aid. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  act  to 
see  that  these  humanitarian  priorities  are 
clearly  reflected  In  our  funding  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  program.  It  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  growing  In-ward  or 
isolationist  from  the  problems  of  people — 
they  have  not  rejected  assistance  to  hungry 
people  In  need— rather,  it  has  been  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  requests  and  some  In 
Congress  who  have  given  priority  to  money 
for  armies  and  military  assistance.  Instead 
of  funding  programs  for  food  and  nutrition, 
for  population  and  health,  for  refugee  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  among  others. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  will  spend  more  A.IJ5.  funds  this 
year  on  Indochina  than  we  will  appropriate 
for  all  of  the  food  and  nutrition  and  popu- 
lation and  health  programs  around  the 
world.  This  hardly  reflects  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  a  word  in  ref- 
erence to  some  other  hiunanitarian  programs 
dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  fully  share  the  concern,  and 
have  attempted  since  1968  to  bring  attention 
to  the  need  for  our  country.  In  concert  with 
the    International    community,    to    develop 


more  efficient  mechanisms  for  responding  to 
refugee  and  humanitarian  problems  overseas. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  report  echoes 
the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees, which  I  serve  as  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee reports  since  1969  underscore  the  in- 
efficiency and  lack  of  coordination  in  our 
government's  multlfaceted  programs  for  ref- 
ugees and  related  humanitarian  problems, 
and  the  need  for  the  creation  within  our  gov- 
ernment of  a  focal  point  to  coordinate  and 
give  greater  priority  to  our  humanitarian  ef- 
forts abroad. 

I  look  forward  to  the  days  ahead  to  work- 
ing with  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  others  in  the  Sen- 
ate, m  attempting  to  create  what  I  have 
called  a  Bureau  of  Humanitarian  and  Social 
Services  within  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Senate  has  already  gone  on  record  In  sup- 
porting this  concept,  by  passing  my  amend- 
ment, recommending  such  action,  to  foreign 
assistance  authorization  legislation  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  But  repeatedly  the  amendment 
was  lost  in  conference. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
win  continue  to  press  ahead  in  their  Joint 
inquiry  Into  this  Important  area  of  public 
policy — offering  positive  recommendations 
concerning  the  growing  problem  of  world 
himger,  health  and  refugee  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  its  effort  to 
restore  drastic  funding  cuts  in  a  broad  range 
of  humanitarian  and  developmental  pro- 
grams, and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill.  But  I 
also  believe  this  amendment  is  essential  in 
order  to  further  strengthen  our  country's 
ability  to  contribute  to  urgent  food  and  nu- 
trition programs  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Hiunphrey  amendment 
with  reluctance.  Had  I  been  given  ade- 
quate advance  notice,  I  could  have  de- 
termined whether  this  addition  to  what 
the  relevant  committees  had  deemed 
appropriate  was  desirable.  However, 
when  confronted  with  an  unprinted 
amendment  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  defi- 
cit approaching  $70  billion  on  the  other, 
I  must  vote  against  the  increase 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  add  $100  mij- 
Uon  to  the  figure  submitted  dv  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  te'n- 
pore.  That  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Leahy).  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order.  Please  clear  the  weU.  The  Sena- 
tors will  take  their  seats. 

The  clerk:  will  suspend  the  calling  of 
the  roll. 

The  Senators  will  take  their  seats, 
please,  other  than  those  seeking  recogni- 
tion from  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Gary  W.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
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Sentor  Trom  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mathias*,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Hugh  Scott)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  53. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

73  Leg.) 

YEAS— 53 

Abourezk 

Pord 

Morgan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Moss 

Bavh 

Griilin 

Muskie 

BeaU 

Hart.  Philip  A 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Percy 

Case 

Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Church 

Hximphrey 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cransion 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGee 

Tunney 

Domenicl 

McGovem 

We*cker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUUams 

Pons 

Mondale 
NAYS— 41 

Allen 

Gravel 

Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Ribicoff 

Brock 

He'ms 

Roth 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Scott. 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

WUUam  I 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Laxait 

Stennis 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Long 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Syminf;ton 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Tower 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young 

Garn 

Montoya 

Go'.dwater 

Pas' ore 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Hart,  Gary  W.     Mathias  Taft 

Kennedy  Scott,  Hugh 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  to  the 
first  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended.  All  those  in 
favor,  signify  by  saying  aye;  all  those 
opposed,  no. 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 
in  favor,  stand  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  has  announced  a  doubt  on 
the  voice  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  and  therefore  asks 
all  those  in  favor  to  please  stand  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question  on  which  we  are 
voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  first  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  will  stand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  have  a  voice  vote.  This  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
It  is  the  one  upon  which  we  just  com- 
pleted action.  There  W3s  a  voice  vote. 
After  the  voice  vote,  the  Chair  was  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  stand- 
ing vote.  Those  in  favor  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended,  please 
stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  the  Chair  was  doing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  in  the 
Chair,  and  he  cannot  put  the  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  asked  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  suggesting  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  That  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do. 

All  those  oppHJsed,  now  stand  and  be 
counted. 

The  "nays"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1236 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that  vote,  I  was 
going  to  make  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest before  the  vote  occurred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  Senate  takes  up 
Calendar  43,  S.  1236,  the  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Emergency  Livestock 
CJredit  Act  of  1974,  which,  until  a  few 
moments  ago,  was  unanimously  approved 
on  both  sides,  and  I  think  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  the  bill  itself,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 


ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  or 
their  designees;  20  minutes  on  each 
amendment;  and  10  minutes  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  motions,  appeals, 
and  the  like;  and  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  the  Senator 
v<-ill  yield 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  what  that  bill  is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  it  is  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Cannot  the  Senators  take 
their  seats  and  avoid  all  this  confusion? 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  charade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  take  their  seats  so  we  may  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  objections  were  made  to 
committees  meeting  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate.  Several  committee  chairmen 
have  indicated  that  they  have  witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  who  have  traveled 
distances  to  be  here  today.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  again  that  com- 
mittees be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today,  with  the 
understanding  that  on  tomorrow  ar.d 
Friday,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting 
this  permission. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  objec- 
tion earlier  today  was  lodged  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  in  his 
leadership  capacity,  reflecting  the  con- 
cern of  several  other  Senators,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  committees 
meeting  while  the  Senate  is  on  the  tax 
bill.  Today,  we  are  not  on  the  tax  bill, 
but  we  are  on  a  very  important  bill  under 
a  time  constraint — 1  hour  on  the  bill, 
20  minutes  on  tmiendments.  I  think  that 
when  we  are  meeting  in  the  morning, 
particularly,  it  puts  Senators  in  an  im- 
possible position,  particularly  since  every 
Senator  is  assigned  to  a  nxmtiber  of  com- 
mittees and  he  finds  it  difficult  even  to 
cover  his  committee  assignments  without 
also  being  on  the  floor.  I  think  that  when 
we  get  back  on  the  tax  bill,  particularly, 
there  would  be  objection,  if  the  Senate 
meets  in  the  morning,  to  a  request  that 
committees  also  be  allowed  to  meet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Chair  will  be  able  to  observe  order 
in  the  Chamber.  The  Senators  have  been 
jumping  aroimd  like  a  bunch  of  jack- 
rabbits,  and  I  wonder  what  the  school- 
children of  the  coimtry  are  going  to 
think  about  the  U.S.  Senate  and  what 
the  others  in  the  gallery  are  going  to 
think.  It  looks  like  we  have  been  having 
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a  charade  in  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  we 
will  settle  down  and  conduct  this  bodv 
as  the  great  deliberative  body  that  it 
should  be. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  making 
appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  debatable.  The  ques- 
tion is  on 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Frank  Baliance 
of  my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Caroleen  Silver 
of  my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  this 
measm-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  same  request  in  behalf  of  Robert 
Turner  of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
request  for  Stephen  Bryen  of  my  staff. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  for  Dan  Speigel 
of  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

been  ordered 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  the  vote  now  recurs  on  the 
committee  amendment,  namely,  the  $350 
million,  as  amended  by  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  adding 
$100  million,  and  that  if  the  vote  is  in 
the  affirmative,  then  the  $450  million  will 
be  the  figure  in  the  legislation,  and  if  the 
vote  is  in  the  negative,  then  the  $234 
million  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  in  the  legislation' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  $350 
million  has  been  stricken.  The  committee 
amendment  now  reads  $450  million 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  further 
Psrhamentsrv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  voto. 
"len,  is  on  whether  to  accept  the  figure 


of  $450  million  or  $234  million,  as  is  in 
the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Norville  Jones 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  30,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  74  Leg.) 

YEAS — 62 


Abourezk 

Glenn 

Mondale 

Baker 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Beall 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Pas  tore 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Case 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javits 

Stafford 

Clark 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Domenicl 

McGee 

Weicker 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Williams 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Ford 

Meicalf 

NAYS— 30 

Allen 

Garn 

Proxmire 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Ribicoff 

Brock 

Hansen 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Laxait 

William  L 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mansfield 

S'ennis 

Cf.nnon 

McClellan 

Stone 

Curtis 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Tower 

Fannin 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mathias 

Taft 

Hart.  PhUip  A. 

Scott.  Hugh 

Kennedy 

Symington 

committee  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  even 
with  this  increase  in  funds  for  food  and 
nutrition  developmental  projects 
throughout  the  globe,  let  me  bring  to  the 
Senate  one  fact  which  will  put  these 
matters  into  some  perspective.  This  bill 
now  appropriates  $450  million  for  food 
and  nutrition  assistance  under  our  for- 
eign aid  program:  this  same  bill,  how- 
ever, appropriates  $499  million  in  so- 
called  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 
assistance.  This  is  money  given  to  sup- 
port the  regime  of  Mr.  Thieu,  primarily. 
About  $350  million  will  be  given  to  his 
government,  with  the  remainder  going 
to  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  absurdity  of  appropriating  funds 
for  "postwar  reconstruction"  in  Indo- 
china should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
read  the  morning  paper.  You  cannot  re- 
construct a  society  economically  from  the 
ravages  of  war  while  that  war  continues 
to  rage.  The  effect  of  these  funds,  then, 
and  the  true  pmuose,  is  for  the  further 
propping  up  of  these  regimes.  So  let  us 
look  at  this  matter  clearly.  The  priori- 
ties of  this  bill  make  clear  that  support 
for  our  policies  in  Indochina  require  a 
greater  portion  of  our  resources  given  in 
economic  aid  than  do  all  the  funds,  given 
worldwide,  to  encourage  rural  develop- 
ment and  agi-icultural  assistance,  under 
the  food  and  nutrition  category  of  this 
bill. 

Now  from  where  do  the  greater  threats 
to  security  come?  From  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  governments  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  have  been  totally  dependent 
upon  our  resources?  Or  from  the  scourge 
of  hunger  and  famine  which  grips  the 
globe? 


CHANGE    OF    REFERENCE— S.     1191 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  this  with 
approval  of  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing memoer  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
Allen),  that  S.  1191,  Calendar  38,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  that  it  be  returned 
to  the  Senate  calendar  within  2  weeks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  mv  staff  mem- 
ber, John  Cevette,  be  granted  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  HR. 
4592  and  H.R.  2166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  first  committee  amendment 
'page  2,  line  10),  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Humphrey's  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,   1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  4592)   making 
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appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  In  line  17.  strike  out  "$115,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$145,000,000". 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion at  this  point? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  note  that 
this  amendment  also  involves  develop- 
ment assistance  and  increases  develop- 
ment assistance  in  the  field  of  popula- 
tion planning  and  help  from  the  $115 
million  figure  approved  by  the  House  to 
$144  million. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  indicate  the  need  for  that  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  most  people 
will  agree  that  one  of  the  most  severe 
problems  facing  this  world  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  population.  I  realize  that  this 
is  a  very  controversial  matter,  often- 
times highly  emotional,  but  if  the  pop- 
ulation growth  of  this  world  is  permitted 
to  proceed  without  any  abatement,  with- 
out any  educational  program,  we  may 
find  our  population  doubling  before  we 
see  the  end  of  this  century. 

At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  noted 
in  the  debate  prior  to  the  last  vote,  re- 
sources of  food  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  population  growth. 

Of  the  many  programs  in  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  considers  this  program  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
cur with  this. 

It  provides  moneys  for  contraceptive 
devices,  it  provides  moneys  for  consulta- 
tion and  expert  advice  to  nations,  it  pro- 
vides technical  assistance,  doctors  and 
nurses. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
another  question 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  Jtist  a  comment  be- 
fore we  go  on  to  the  next  phase  of  this, 
I  ceiiainly  concur  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  figure 
of  $145  million  in  here,  but  I  believe  that 
$15  million  of  that  is  for  medical  services. 
So  that  we  really  get  down  to  only  $130 
million  for  population. 

Where  the  distinguished  Senator  said 
that  this  is  a  controversial  issue,  it  is  if 
we  get  into  such  areas  as  abortion,  but 
we  are  talking  about  population  planning 
which  I  do  not  think  this  is  controversial. 
At  the  World  Population  Conference  in 
Bucharest,  which  I  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  there  was  literally  no  con- 
troversy about  the  fact  that  population 
planning  projects  are  needed. 

Within  the  restrictions  of  religious  be- 
lief, we  can  carry  on  planning  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  religion  that  has  any 
restrictions  on  that  kind  of  planning  and 
control  effort. 

The    World    Population    Conference 


showed  that  the  world  has  moved  a  long 
way  toward  accepting  the  need  for  popu- 
lation planning  and  for  programs  to  re- 
duce population  growth  rates.  The  United 
Nations  overwhelmingly  supports  the 
types  of  efforts. 

Yet  with  the  House  allowing  only  $115 
million  for  population  planning  and 
health  this  year,  there  is  a  major  possi- 
bility that  the  final  appropriation  will 
be  even  less  this  year  than  the  1974  ap- 
propriation of  $135  million.  When  the 
world  has  moved  so  far  ahead  with  re- 
gard to  views  on  population  planning, 
the  United  States  certainly  should  not 
regress  in  our  efforts  to  be  of  assistance 
in  this  field. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  stay  with 
our  figure  originally  authorized  in  ap- 
propriations and  would  certainly  urge  we 
not  in  any  way  reduce  this  figure. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  will 
yield  for  one  or  two  questions,  to  what 
countries  will  these  fimds  be  given? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  list  appears  on 
pages  56  and  57  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  major 
recipients.  Pakistan  $20  million.  This  is 
the  budget  estimate.  Indonesia,  $17,600,- 
000.  Philippines,  $11,700,000. 

I  am  indicating  out  the  large  areas. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  have  just  one  additional  question.  I 
believe  the  next  question  would  apply  to 
the  next  amendment,  which  is  to  strike. 

I  have  no  further  questions  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  In  line  21,  strike  out  the  colon 
and  the  words  "Provided  further,  That  not 
more  than  $100,000,000  appropriated  or  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  section  291  during  the  current 
fiscal  year." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  jrield  at  that  point  for  a  ques- 
tion? The  part  which  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  strike  says: 

Provided  further.  That  not  more  than  $100 
million  appropriated  or  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tlcu  291  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

May  I  ask  what  is  section  291? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  House  set  this  lim- 
itation of  not  more  than  $100  million  to 
be  spent  for  population  control,  popula- 
tion planning.  We  lifted  that  to  make  it 
possible  for  AID  to  spend  more  than  $100 
million  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  In  line  9,  strike  out  "$37,000  • 
000"  and  Insert  "$40,500,000". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  we  pass  this  for  a 
moment?  Senator  Muskie  would  like  to 
propose  an  amendment  concerning  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance,  Inc. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  I  submit  a  voice 
amendment  to  this? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  you 
asking  for  unanimous  consent  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  on  page  3,  line  10, 
be  passed  over  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  line  9.  May  we  have  the  vote  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  May  we  have  the  next 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  In  line  18,  strike  out  "$30,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$32,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  jielded  back? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  Loan  allocation.  Development  Assist- 
ance: Of  the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  103,  107,  not  less  than 
$175,000,000  shall  be  available  for  loans. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  explain  the  purpose?  It  is  not 
clear  on  its  face? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  would  have  limited 
the  amount  which  would  have  been 
available  under  this  section.  It  would 
have  limited  the  grant  program  by  im- 
posing a  limitation  on  the  loans.  We  lelt 
that  the  AID  should  be  granted  a  little 
more  flexibility  than  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  type 
of  loans? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Most  of  these  loans  un- 
der AID  would  provide  for  2  percent  in- 
terest for  the  first  10  years  and  3  percent 
for  the  next  20  years. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  pages  61  and 
62,  he  will  notice  each  category  of  grants 
and  loans.  If  limitations  are  made,  some 
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of  the  programs  set  forth  for  some  of 
these  needy  countries  would  not  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Then  the 
House  would  limit  the  long-term,  low- 
interest  rate  to  $175  million,  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  would  take  off  that  limita- 
tion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  we  would. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  again  state  the  interest  rate  for 
these  loans? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Two  percent  for  the  first 
10  years  and  3  percent  for  the  remaining 
20  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  any  re- 
payment required  during  the  first  10 
years? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No  repay- 
ment is  required  in  the  first  10  years? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No,  not  for  the  first  10 
years. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Are  these 
loans  to  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  To  foreign  governments, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  These  are 
loans  at  2  percent  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, 30-year  loans,  with  no  principal 
repayment  for  the  first  10  years,  and  the 
interest  rate  is  2  percent. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  between  2  and  4,  but 
generally  it  Is  about  2  percent.  I  thought 
I  would  be  candid  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  always  candid.  That 
is  one  of  the  many  qualities  that  I  appre- 
ciate in  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

I  move  to  strike  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  the  Senator  move 
to  reject  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  4,  after  "301",  strike  all 
down  through  line  9,  and  Insert  "$140,000,- 
000." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  striking  out  "of 
which  not  more  than" 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  to  restore  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress  in  the  past 
$18  million  for  UNICEF. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  did  not 
catch  the  figure. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  $18  million  for  UNICEF. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  There  are 
two  parts  to  this,  as  I  read  it.  It  strikes 
out  "of  which  not  more  than  $15  million 
shall  be  available  to  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  original  authoriza- 
tion was  for  $18  mUlion.  With  this  $15 
minion  limitation,  we  could  not  go  up  to 


$18  million.  With  the  deletion  of  the  lim- 
itation, we  can  go  up  to  $18  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  second  question  is  the  second  part 
of  that  amendment,  "Provided,  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  supplement  the  fimds  provided  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program  in 
fiscal  1974."  Why  would  that  be  stricken? 
Mr.  INOUYE.  This  section  was  strick- 
en to  make  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  to  the  United  Nations 
Development  Fund  from  fiscal  year  1975 
funds  those  funds  which  we  had 
promised  in  the  prior  fiscal  year  and 
which  we  had  not  paid. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  says  that  those  are 
funds  we  had  promised.  I  do  not  recall 
that  Congress  ever  promised  those  funds, 
because  Congress  never  appropriated  the 
funds. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  what  the  admin- 
istration had  promised. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  appropria- 
tion funds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
administration  has  promised  funds  all 
over  the  world,  but  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  it  is  an  obligation  of  Con- 
gress. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  This  mat- 
ter deals  with  the  question  of  fimding 
for  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  yield,  this  is  a  section  that 
was  stricken  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think 
that  perhaps  he  should  be  here  when 
this  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  McGee,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  knows,  served  with 
great  distinction  as  our  special  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  talking  now  about 
the  section  on  the  UNDP  allocation.  My 
concern,  which  I  discussed  privately  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia, 
was  that  2  years  ago  we  had  a  continuing 
resolution  that  went  on  through  most  of 
the  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  which  our 
commitment  to  the  UNDP  was  at  the 
figure  that  had  been  budgeted,  on  which 
the  Senate  acted.  But  the  House  cut  this 
to  a  lower  figure,  $70  million,  instead  of 
the  $90  million  figure  that  had  been 
committed. 

The  consequence  was  that  by  continu- 
ing resolution,  instead  of  action  of  Con- 
gress, we  had  to  revert  to  the  lowest  fig- 
ure under  the  law.  That  left  us  $20  mil- 
lion short  for  our  contribution  to  UNDP. 
By  agreement,  after  preconsultation  with 
Congress  and  the  committee,  the  UNDP 
commitment  of  the  United  States  was 
achieved  by  drawing  down  on  the  cal- 
endar year  for  $20  million.  But  we  have 
been  that  $20  million  behind  ever  since. 
This  is  simply  a  matter  of  closing  the 
gap  on  what  was  no  intention  of  Congress 
at  the  time  to  deny  a  full  contribution 
to  UNDP.  It  was  the  inadvertence  of  tlie 
rule  we  observed  imder  the  continuing 
resolution  process.  The  continuing  reso- 


lution occurred  not  because  of  this  item 
but  because  of  other  matters,  as  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall. 

I  am  asking  for  the  consideration  of 
returning  this  figure  to  $153.9  miUion.  so 
that  we  could  clear  it  up  once  and  for 
all,  instead  of  dragging  it  along  half  a 
calendar  year  behind,  as  we  try  to  keep 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  com- 
mittee has  increased  that  fund,  or  pro- 
poses to  increase  that  amount,  by  $25 
million,  from  $115  million  to  $140  million. 
That  is  a  $25  million  increase.  Why 
should  there  be  a  $25  million  increase 
over  what  the  House  has  proposed? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  chairman  can  ex- 
plain that.  There  are  other  funds  in  that 
general  fund  category  besides  UNDP. 
There  were  others  which  experienced  a 
shortfall,  too. 

There  are  some  other  gaps  in  these 
international  organizations.  I  think  this 
is  the  most  important  one,  for  the  reason 
of  the  commitment  that  was  imdertaken 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  those 
who  gave  the  commitment. 

I  think  there  is  another  point  which 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  update  in- 
formation. The  OPEC  countries,  which 
have  dragged  for  a  long  time  in  up- 
grading their  contributions — especially  in 
contrast  to  their  capabilities — in  their 
commitment  for  calendar  year  1975,  have 
increased  their  commitments  consider- 
ably. Iran  has  increased  theirs  300  per- 
cent. Arab  Emirates  have  increased  theirs 
by  more  than  100  percent;  Nigeria  by 
97  percent.  All  of  them  have  not  done 
as  much  as  they  should,  but  they  are  go- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  which  makes 
the  commitment,  in  the  long  run,  less 
burdensome  for  us.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  get  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  commit  themselves. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  What  is 
the  total  amount  that  the  United  States 
is  appropriating  for  fiscal  1975  for  the 
operations  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  regular  budget, 
that  sum  is  $63  million  or  $64  million. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  the  regular 
budget,  not  the  volimteer  program? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Not  the 
volunteer  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  were  successful  in  lowering  our  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  25-percent 
level,  which  I  was  instrumental  in 
achieving  while  at  the  U.N.  I  think  our 
total  was  about  $63  million.  I  can  sup- 
ply the  precise  figure  for  the  record  so 
that  it  Is  accurate,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  $63  million 
for  the  general  operations  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  note  in 
the  committee  report  that  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  appropriation  for 
international  organizations  of  $140  mil- 
lion. I  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  whether  I  am  correct  in  assuming 
that  within  that  $140  million  will  come 
all  appropriations  by  the  United  States 
to  1  he  United  Nations  in  all  international 
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organizations  and  programs.  Would  that 
be  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No;  the  Senator  is  not 
correct.  There  are  other  programs  not 
set  forth  in  this  category,  such  as  Indus 
basin,  for  which  we  have  set  aside  $9 
million.  Then  we  have  the  one  we  just 
pa.ssed  upon,  population  Jjlanning,  part 
of  which  goes  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  international  narcotics  con- 
trol, which  in  part,  provides  for  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  U.N.  fund  for  drug  abuse, 
and  United  Nations  forces  in  Cyprus. 

So  this  amount  of  $140  million  is  not 
the  total  U.N.  package. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask. 
what  is  the  full  United  Nations  package? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  amount  assessed  to 
the  United  States  is  set  forth  on  page 
72  of  the  report.  It  is  $215  million,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  How  much 
of  that  is  being  appropriated? 

Mr.  INOtJYE.  The  amounts  that  we 
have  been  appropriating  for  purposes  as- 
sociated with  the  United  Nations  are  all 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I  am 
trying  to  establish  is  how  much  money 
are  the  American  taxpayers  giving  to 
the  United  Nations,  in  whatever  form? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  1975. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  shall  do  some  addi- 
tion: $140  million  to  the  international 
organizations;  $5  million  for  the  United 
Nations  environment  program;  the  Indus 
Base  Development  Fund — it  is  not  a  U.N. 
program,  but  it  is  still  an  international 
program.  Would  the  Senator  like  to  in- 
clude that  in  U.N.? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhaps 
we  could  stay  just  on  United  Nations  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  $18  million  for  popula- 
tion planning;  $2  million  for  the  United 
Nations  drug  abuse  control. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Excuse  me, 
$2  billion  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  $2  million;  $1.6  million 
for  the  U.N.  forces  on  Cyprus. 

The  total  is  $176.6  million,  sir.  In  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  Senator  re- 
calls, we  had  $10  million  for  UNRRA 
to  assist  the  Palestinian  refugees. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  that 
include  the  operating  expenses  the  U.S. 
contributed? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  is  the  total,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does  that 
include  the  $61  million  for  operating 
expenses? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  would  come  imder 
the  assessed  figure.  It  is  not  covered  in 
this  bill.  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  bill 
would  that  be  covered  in? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  comes  under  the  De- 
partment of  State,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  One  item  is  left  out  of 
this  budgeting  device,  I  think.  That  is 
that  there  also  comes  into  New  York 
now  about  $126  million,  as  of  last  year, 
income  from  having  the  U.N.  there  be- 


cause of  all  the  delegates  that  live  there, 
the  money  they  spend  there,  this  sort  of 
thing.  It  is  not  a  one-way  budget.  That 
is  not  the  reason  for  the  U.N.,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  fringe  benefits  that  fall  out 
from  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  yield,  it  is  a  one- 
way budget  so  far  as  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  is  open  to 
question,  if  I  may  say  so.  out  of  respect 
to  my  colleague,  because  the  people  who 
live  in  New  York  happen  to  be  U.S.  tax- 
payers, also. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  people  of  New  York 
have  additional  policing  obligations  and 
things  like  that  because  of  the  U.N.  be- 
ing in  New  York? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  they  do.  They  feel 
this  is  a  net  gain  to  the  city  of  New  York 
of  $126  million. 

That  is  no  reason  for  having  the 
United  Nations,  I  hasten  to  add.  That  is 
simply  a  fallout  benefit  from  its  presence 
there. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  might 
let  the  city  of  New  York,  which  benefits 
so  much  from  it,  pick  up  this  tab,  then.  I 
think  the  people  of  Virginia  regard  it  as  a 
one-way  street  so  far  as  their  taxes  are 
concerned. 

Ml*.  McGEE.  The  U.N.  is  not  a  State 
institution.  It  is  an  international  institu- 
tion of  many  nations  and  it  serves  the 
United  States,  and  Virginia  may  even 
still  be  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Virginia,  I 
dare  say,  is  very  much  in  the  Union.  I 
think  Virginia  is  not  only  in  the  Union, 
but  I  think  it  is  probably  l,he  soundest 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  hasten  to  add,  it  has 
also  been  reconstructed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  get 
back  to  the  que.-tion  of  the  locality,  I 
did  not  bring  up  the  locality,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  brought  up  the 
locality. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  simply  meant  it  is  not  a 
one-way  street. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  United"  Nations  is  not  a 
city  proposition,  not  a  State  proposition, 
it  is  an  international  organization.  I  am 
well  aware  of  that.  It  is  not  I  who 
brought  up  the  question  that  the  city  of 
New  York  gains  by  having  the  United 
Nations  there.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  brought  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  20 
minutes  allotted  to  the  committee 
amendment  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  we  may  adopt  the  same 
procedure  for  this  that  we  adopted  for 
the  previous  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  interested  in,  so  that 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  meditate 
a  little  bit  on  the  points  raised  in  the 
discussion?  In  other  words,  tem- 
porary  

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
be  deferred  until  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  this  time,  the 
amendment  relating  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
be  brought  up.  It  appears  on  page  3,  line 
10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  Page  3,  line  10,  strike  the  numeral  and 
Insert  ■■$500,000". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  this  committee 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
will  be  in  order  following  action  on  the 
amendment  presently  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  call  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ayes 
appear  to  have  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  on  line  9  and  con- 
tinuing to  line  11,  strike  the  words  ■■of 
which  not  more  than  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc." 

On  page  4.  between  lines  23  and  24,  Insert 
the  following:  "National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc.: 
For  necessary  expe.ises  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  252(b),  no  less  than 
$750,000." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  discussed  this 
briefly  with  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager, and  I  should  like  to  take  2  or  3 
minutes  to  explain  its  e.ssence. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
assistance  has  come  under  serious 
scrutiny  in  this  Congress,  my  amendment 
which  increases  the  amount  for  the 
Partners  of  the  Americas  from  the 
$500,000  approved  by  the  committee  to 
the  $750,000,  which  is  the  current  level 
of  appropriation,  is  a  program  which  will 
provide  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  least 
dollars  and  which  involves  our  citizens 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  nations 
to  our  south.  The  amendment  provides 
a  line  item  for  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc., 
otherwise  known  as  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas. 

As  its  name  applies,  the  Partners  of 
the  Americas  is  a  two-way  sharing  of 
skills  by  the  people  of  the  Americas.  It 
complements  our  official  aid  programs  by 
linking  volunteer  private  citizen  groups 
in  43  of  our  States  with  counterpart  vol- 
unteer organizations  in  18  nations  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  to 
conduct  self-help  projects  in  agriculture, 
nutrition,  health,  education,  community 
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development,  disaster  relief,  trade  and  in- 
vestment, rehabilitation,  and  other  areas. 

The  combined  value  of  these  partner- 
ship projects  since  1964  now  exceeds  $38 
million,  a  figure  that  represents  only  cash 
contributions  for  school  and  hospital  con- 
struction, scholarships,  airplane  tickets, 
hospitality  costs,  and  the  value  of 
donated  equipment  and  supplies,  but  in 
DO  way  measures  the  value  of  the  out- 
standing services  rendered  by  distin- 
guished volunteer  specialists  or  the  in- 
calculable goodwill  they  have  generated 
for  our  country  in  this  hemisphere. 

Emerging  from  the  idealism  of  the 
early  sixties  as  the  private  citizen  com- 
ponent of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Part- 
ners now  stands  as  a  fine  expression  of 
the  "policy  of  the  good  partner"  articu- 
lated by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer last  year  as  the  goal  of  our 
relations  with  other  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas. Over  38,000  volunteer  technicians, 
specialists,  agronomists,  physicians,  edu- 
cators, students,  city  planners,  and 
others  have  traveled  to  their  partner  area 
to  conduct  5,700  projects  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

In  one  project  alone,  over  50.000  Utah 
schoolchildren  particpate  each  year  in 
the  construction  of  schools  on  the  rugged 
Bolivian  Altiplano.  In  the  past  5  years 
they  have  raised  $62,000  to  help  build 
65  elementary  schools  for  12.000  Bolivian 
peasant  children,  sharing  costs  with  the 
Bolivian  communities  themselves  which 
put  up  most  of  the  materials  and  all  of 
the  labor.  Recently,  the  Utah-Bohvia 
partners  expanded  this  program  to  in- 
clude the  constuction  of  a  total  medical- 
dental  clinic  in  each  village.  The  project 
also  includes  an  integrated  community 
education  and  adult  literacy  effort  now 
extending  to  450,000  villagers  via  educa- 
tional television. 

The  direct  Government  investment  in 
the  above  project  came  to  a  grand  total 
of  $5,700  in  volunteer  technician  travel. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  dramatic  example  of 
how  the  Partners  can  get  impressive  re- 
sults for  very  little  money. 

All  of  this  was  done  by  volunteers  in 
cooperation  with  their  counterparts  in 
Latin  America,  but  administrative  sup- 
port, in  terms  of  training  of  volunteers, 
location  of  resources,  administrative  sup- 
port, and  the  administration  of  travel 
funds  came  from  NAPA,  the  central  or- 
ganization. Obviously,  the  pro-rata  por- 
tion of  such  administrative  costs  for  the 
above  project  was  incredibly  small. 

Historically,  AID  has  provided  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  NAPA  adminis- 
trative and  travel  funds.  In  the  early 
days  AID  actually  provided  personnel 
and  services.  More  recently,  AID  has  en- 
deavored to  cut  back  on  NAPA  funding, 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  NAPA 
should  receive  more  of  its  funds  from  the 
private  sector.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  raise  funds  for  gen- 
eralized and  administrative  purposes 
from  private  sources  than  it  is  to  secure 
funds  for  the  relatively  more  appealing 
project  purposes.  Both  corporations  and 
foundations  wish  to  see  the  Immediate 
impact  of  a  particular  project  or  at  least 
the  results  of  a  broad  specialized  pro- 


gram rather  than  spending  their  funds 
on  office  personnel  and  unglamorous 
overhead. 

In  recognition  of  the  above,  the  Con- 
gress in  1974,  authorized  a  line  item  for 
NAPS  and  appropriated  $750,000  pur- 
suant to  that  line  item  so  as  to  provide 
the  necessary  administrative  and  travel 
funds. 

But  the  program  will  be  in  serious 
jeopardy  this  year  imless  a  line  item  in 
the  amount  of  $750,000  is  included  for 
NAPA  in  this  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  mate- 
rial which  documents  in  detail  the  kind 
of  projects  and  the  kind  of  effort  on  a 
voluntary  basis  which  will  be  accom- 
plished under  the  partners  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Partners  of  the  Americas — The  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of 
THE  Alliance,  Inc. 

I.  introduction 

The  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  Inc..  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  ■'Partners  of  the  Americas",  is 
a  voluntary  non-profit  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  relations  with 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  There  are  some 
45  United  States  partnerships  operating  in 
43  states  which,  in  turn,  are  coupled  with 
45  partnerships  based  in  nations,  regions 
or  states  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  Partners  are  dedicated  to  the  provi- 
sion of  developmental  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  voluntary  services  and 
privately  contributed  materials  utilizing 
both  AID  and  private  funds  for  administra- 
tive support.  The  Partners  are  also  engag;ed 
in  other  people-to-people  programs  in  the 
spyorts  and  cultural  areas  but  these  programs 
are  not  AID  funded.  All  of  these  programs 
are  carried  out  by  volunteer  technicians  and 
participants. 

For  each  dollar  provided  by  this  appro- 
priation, there  are  some  $50  to  $90  in  goods 
and  services  being  provided  by  volunteers, 
both  here  and  abroad.  The  leverage  is 
tremendous. 

In  addition  it  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count that  a  $750,000  appropriation  would 
only  result  in  a  total  availability  to  NAPA  of 
only  some  $17,000  to  support  each  of  the  45 
Partnerships. 

n.  history  and  background 

The  Partners  were  established  by  admin- 
istrative action  of  AID  In  1964  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  private  sector  component 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  was  intended 
that  the  organization  involve  individuals  and 
groups  in  providing  technical  and  develop- 
ment assistance  and  i'l  developing  good  rela- 
tions and  people-to-people  contacts  v;lth 
Latin  America.  The  Partners  have  since  that 
time  been  serving  as  a  mechanism  through 
which  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  work  directly  together  not 
as  donor-receivers,  but  on  a  people-to-people 
basis,  as  ■■Partners" — to  improve  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  in  the  Americas,  while 
carrying  out  specific  continuing  self-help 
programs  of  development. 

The  Partners  were  originally  operated  out 
of  and  by  AID  but  in  1970  the  Partners  be- 
came operationally  independent  of  AID  even 
though  they  continued  to  receive  their  fund- 
ing from  AID.  Since  1970  the  administrative 
and  servicing  functions  of  the  Partners  have 
been  OBxrled  out  by  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 
;"NAPA";,  1  pri-4t«  organization. 


In  1974  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (P.L. 
93-189)  in  recognition  of  the  dUBcultles  in- 
herent in  the  prtvate  raising  of  administra- 
tive funds,  included  a  line  item  authorization 
of  $934,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  Pursuant  to  that  authorization  an 
appropriation  of  $750,000  was  granted  to 
NAPA  last  year  in  the  1974  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act  (P.L.  93-240). 

This  year  the  House  Appropriations  Bill 
placed  NAPA  in  the  ■'Selected  development 
problems"  category  and  placed  a  celling  on 
expenditures  of  $250,000.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Bill,  however,  earmarked  $500,000 
for  NAPA. 

III.  number,  location   and  composition   of 
partnerships 

There  are  some  45  Partnerships  in  the 
United  States  operating  out  of  43  of  our 
states.  Each  of  these  Partnerships  has  a 
counterpart  Partnership  in  Latin  America 
or  in  the  Caribbean.  The  45  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Partnerships  are  with  states, 
countries  or  regions  located  in  some  18  na- 
tions. 

It  Is  fairly  obvious  that  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Partnerships  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Latin  America  and  tlie 
Caribbean  Is  broad.  There  Is  attached  hereto 
as  Appe.idix  A  a  map  showing  t'^e  affiliations 
of  the  various  United  States  Partnerships. 

The  Pannerships  on  the  United  States  side 
are  composed  of  private  volunteers  alt'nough 
in  some  instances  Federal  or  state  officials 
and  state  university  officials  are  involved  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis.  The  members  in- 
clude attor-ieys,  phvFlclans,  dentists,  busi- 
nessmen, professors,  agronomists,  public 
administrators,  students,  civic  club  leaders, 
legislators  and  Just  [lain  ordi:iary  people. 
They  do,  however,  tend  to  be  leaders  in  their 
commuiMties. 

Ihe  status  of  the  Partners  can  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  32  governors  of 
states  In  the  United  St.-^tes  are  honorary 
chairmen  of  their  res.ective  Partr.ershlp  and 
indeed  in  many  cases  are  actively  engaged 
in  Partners! i.lp  matters.  There  are  a  number 
of  Senators  who  have  previously  been  active 
In  the  P,-\rtners. 

IV.  activities  of  the  partnerships 

TVie  Partners  are  engaged  and  will  vlsc  ti  e 
funds  provided  by  AID  in  tlie  carrying  out 
of  mutual  self-help  projects  in  the  are'*';  of 
agriculture,  health  programs,  rehabilitation, 
education,  community  developrnein  and 
emergency  relief.  Aside  from  the  AID  funded 
activities  the  Partners  also  carry  out  cultural 
exchange,  sports  and  other  similar  peopie- 
ri-people  activities,  utilizing  non-AID  funds 
exclusively. 

Although  the  dc^llars  renue.sted  are  rela- 
tively small  the  programs  have  far-reaching 
benefits  and  results. 

For  every  dollar  pr:ivided  by  AID  seme  $15 
to  $20  in  goods  and  services  are  contribt^ted 
by  United  States  citizens.  Our  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  friend.?  contribute  addi- 
tional goods,  materials  and  sorvi'^es  s.i  that 
for  every  dollar  provided  by  AID  the  non- 
governmental funds  provided  amount  to 
some  $50  to  -5100.  Tfils  leverage  is  incredibly 
high  in  comparison  with  most  other  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  impossible  to  fit  the  projects  carried 
out  by  the  individual  Partnerships  into  a 
mold  since  eacli  project  U  specifically  devel- 
oped by  the  United  States  and  Lntln  Ameri- 
can or  Caribbean  groups,  takmg  Into  account 
the  voluntary  nature  of  the  program,  the 
particular  need  of  the  Latin  American  or 
Caribbeaii  areas,  and  the  particular  liuman 
and  material  resources  available  for  carrvinz 
out  each  project. 

The  range  of  projects  include  cooperative 
self-help  development  programs  such  as  the 
construction  of  schools,  the  improvement  of 
hospitals,   the   training   of  medical   techni- 
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clans,  the  improvement  of  communications 
and  the  nice  as  well  as  the  Improvement  of 
agricultural  techniques,  the  Improvement  of 
educational  methods  and  systems  and  many, 
many  others. 

There  Is  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  B  a 
description  of  typical  projects  currently  in 
process  or  carried  out  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  projects  cover 
a  wide  range  of  activities. 

The  Partners  are  affiliated  with  numerous 
other  volunteer  organizations  and  groups  in 
carrjrlng  out  Joint  programs.  Included  among 
these  groups  are  the  Rotary.  Lions,  Jaycees, 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  numerous  others.  Those  organizations 
with  which  the  Partners  are  affiliated  are 
listed  in  Appendix  C. 

In  view  of  the  high  leverage  provided  by 
the  Partners  and  in  view  of  the  people-to- 
people  contacts  and  the  development  of  in- 
ternational understanding  achieved  by  the 
Partners  they  become  particularly  valuable 
when  the  resources  available  for  such  under- 
takings shrink. 

Indicative  of  the  success  of  the  program 
and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  the  following  programs  which  are 
either  currently  underway  or  have  been 
requested: 

(1)  Requests  for  short-term  technical  as- 
sistance from  Latin  American  missions  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, such  as; 

(a)  training  In  highway  safety  procedures 
for  officials  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of 
Transport,  provided  by  the  State  Partnership 
In  Louisiana,  nUnols,  Michigan  and  Mary- 
land; ' 

(b)  training  In  the  care  and  breeding  of 
rabbits  as  a  hlgh-proteln  low-cost  food  for 
rural  Panamanian  families,  provided  by 
Delaware  Partners; 

(c)  technical  services  of  a  geographer  to 
assist  in  national  land-resource  conservation 
and  planning  in  Costa  Rica,  to  be  provided 
by  Oregon; 

(d)  training  in  solution  to  problems  of 
mass  transit  In  Sao  Paolo,  currently  being 
studied  by  nilnoU. 

(e)  suggestion  from  the  USAID  Mission  in 
Brasilia  to  the  Partners  that  discussion  be 
held  concerning  the  possibility  of  having 
the  18-state  Partner  framework  with  Brazil 
serve  as  the  primary  vehicle  for  technical 
assistance  to  Brazil  after  the  planned  phase- 
out  of  AID  activities  In  1978. 

(2»  Requests  from  U.S.  Ambassadors  In 
Latin  America,  such  as: 

(a)  a  recent  request  from  Ambassador 
William  Stedman  In  Bolivia  to  provide  hos- 
pital equipment  for  the  Vledma  Hospital  in 
La  Paz; 

(b)  a  direct  request  from  Ambassador 
Turner  Shelton  in  Nicaragua  to  provide 
emergency  aid  to  \ictlms  of  the  Nicaragua 
earthquake  in  1972; 

(3)  The  regular  use  of  the  Partners  frame- 
work by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  of  the  State  Department  for  its 
international  visitor  program.  Over  the  past 
two  years  more  than  200  Latin  American 
leaders  from  16  countries  have  visited  their 
U.S.  Partner  states  through  this  liaison. 

(4)  The  frequent  presentation  of  commu- 
nity-level projects  to  the  Partners  by  volun- 
teers of  the  V.S.  Peace  Corps,  seeking  tech- 
nical and  material  support  from  the  US 
Partner  state.  Approximately  50  projects  per 
year  originate  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers 

Aside  from  the  development  and  technical 
assistance  provided  In  Latin  America  and 
aside  from  the  people-to-people  contacts 
there  are  also  benefits  for  United  States  cltl- 
zens  participating  in  the  program,  such  as 
unique  opportunities  for  research  and  study 
in    tropical    agriculture   and    medicine,   ar- 


chaeology, architecture,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. Latin  American  history,  malnutrition, 
and  mental  retardation,  to  name  a  few.  In- 
novative techniques  used  in  Latin  America 
health  and  welfare  systems  have  also  been 
applied  with  great  success  in  several  U.S. 
Partner  states. 

v.    THE    REASON    njNDS    ARE    NEEDED 

The  funds  provided  by  AID  and  by  the  line 
Item  are  used  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  Administrative. 

(b)  Program  Spending. 

(c)  Travel. 

(d)  Fund  Raising. 

As  an  administrative  matter  the  NAPA 
office  handles  and  accounts  for  the  Federal 
funds  and  for  the  private  funds,  other  than 
project  funds,  provided  to  the  organization. 
The  requirement  for  central  accounting  Is 
obvious.  In  addition,  the  NAPA  central  office 
also  controls  the  expenditures  of  all  travel 
funds  and  supervises  and  administers  the 
provision  of  staff  and  other  support  to  NAPA 
program  activities. 

On  the  program  side,  the  NAPA  central 
office  provides  a  clearing  house  for  the  loca- 
tion of  resources  and  for  the  spreading  of 
project  ideas.  It  also  maintains  communi- 
cations, providing  newsletters,  publications, 
and  the  like.  Its  staff  Includes  specialists  in 
a  number  of  areas,  including  agriculture, 
health  and  rehabilitation  and  others.  The 
staff  assists  In  the  training  of  Partnership 
volunteers  and  In  the  conduct  of  workshops 
where  Interested  Partners  from  the  various 
Partnerships  get  together  and  trade  Ideas 
( in  methods  and  In  the  kinds  of  projects  to 
be  undertaken  In  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean) .  It  also  maintains  vital  links  and 
liaison  with  other  national  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  engaged  In  or  taterested 
In  the  provision  of  technical  assistance,  de- 
velopment, assistance  and  people-to-people 
contacts  in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  most  useful  purpose  served  by  the 
funds  provided  by  AID  Is  the  provision  of 
travel  for  volunteers.  When  an  agricultural 
expert  goes  to  Latin  America  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  an  experimental  station  or 
when  a  physician  goes  there  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  rural  clinics,  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  AID  are  used  to  pay  for  air  fare  and 
some  other  travel  expenses.  It  should  be 
noted  and  emphasized,  however,  that  many 
many  volunteers  travel  on  their  own  funds 
without  even  this  modest  assistance.  TTie 
travel  funds  are,  therefore,  the  means  of 
moving  the  technician  or  specialist  to  where 
he  can  help  or  to  bring  the  trainee  from 
Latin  America  or  the  Caribbean  here. 

The  staff  Is  also  active  In  the  Important 
task  of  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  from  the 
prlvato  sector.  A  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  effort  Is  spent  In  this  task. 

The  Justification  for  the  line  Item  In  1974 
and  for  the  appropriation  pursuant  thereto 
was  and  continues  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States'  economy, 
including  individuals,  foundations  and  cor- 
porations, are  willing  to  provide  support  for 


specific  programs  and  projects  but  are  un- 
willing to  provide  administrative  and  gen- 
eral funds.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  sectiie 
support  for  administrative  costs  and  for  the 
generalized  activities  carried  out  by  the  NAPA 
headquarters.  There  Is  simply  a  reluctance 
to  provide  money  for  office  workers  and  non- 
glamorous  undertakings.  Corjwratlons  are 
more  interested  in  "impact"  projects  whUe 
foundations  are  more  Interested  In  the  type 
of  project  where  the  results  are  readily  vis- 
ible. NAPA  has,  of  course,  had  some  success 
In  raising  funds  In  the  private  sector  For 
example,  the  LUly  Foundation  In  1974  com- 
mitted some  $62,000  to  NAPA  but  even  those 
funds  were  limited  to  the  provision  of  staff 
specialists  In  the  restricted  areas  of  basic 
agriculture,  rehabUltatlon  and  health. 

The  problem  described  above  Is  highlighted 
and  becomes  much  more  dlfflciut  In  times 
such  as  these  where  corporate  profits  are 
falling,  individuals  are  hoarding  their  re- 
sources and  foundations  are  facing  rapldlv 
falling  Incomes.  Particularly  at  this  time 
there  simply  Is  not  the  type  of  money  avail- 
able to  support  NAPA  administrative  and 
travel  costs  without  AID  funding. 

Without  adequate  funding  it  Is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  exceedingly  valuable  program 
would  disappear  except  in  a  very  few  states 
This  would  occur  at  the  very  time  that  the 
program  Is  growing.  Additional  states  and 
countries  are  requesting  admission  to  the 
program  and  the  demand  for  volunteer  tech- 
nicians has  doubled  over  the  past  year 

A  reduction  In  the  funding  of  the  Partners 
would  have  a  serious  Impact  on  several  levels 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  NAPA 
leverages  every  dollar  of  the  Oovernmenfs 
Investment. 

Dramatic  examples  can  be  shown  of  cases 
where  the  cost-benefit  ratio  exceeds  I  to  140 
or  160.  On  the  average  over  the  past  several 
years,  for  every  dollar  of  U.S.  funding  there 
Is  a  U.S.  private  Investment  of  10  to  15 
dollars.  There  Is  also  a  further  Increase  In 
benefits  from  private  Latin  American  con- 
tributions, averaging  5  to  6  times  the  total 
U.S.  benefits  not  even  counting  the  value 
of  the  professional  time  of  the  expert  volun- 
teer technicians.  Thus,  on  the  average  every 
dollar  of  U.S.  Government  Investment  results 
In  "matching"  benefits  of  $50  to  $90.  And  of 
course,  conversely  for  every  dollar  of  reduc- 
tion, the  benefits  are  reduced  by  60  to  90 
dollars.  This  multiplier  effect  Is  critical  It 
means,  for  example,  that  a  reduction  of 
$100,000  could  reduce  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram by  $5  mllUon  to  $9  million. 

VI.  FUNDRAISING  ETFOBTS 

The  criticism  has  frequently  been  made 
that  the  Partners  have  not  made  adequate 
efforts  to  raise  funds  privately.  The  Partners 
admit  that  such  efforts  In  the  past  have  not 
been  as  fruitful  as  would  be  desired.  Never- 
theless, the  trend  is  up.  To  demonstrate  the 
Improvement  there  follows  a  tabulation 
showing  the  private  funds  (program  and  ad- 
ministrative) raised  by  NAPA  for  each  fiscal 
year  since  1970 : 


BREAKDOWN  OF  FUNDS  RECEIVED  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  AID,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971-74 


Funds  received  for  projecb 


Funds  received  for 
administration 


Government 
sources 


Private      Government  Private 

sources  sources  sources 


Total 

non-AlO 

funds 

received 


Gifts  in 

kind 

received  ■ 


Fiscal  year: 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974  (to  April  30). 


0 

0 

{41,680 

124. 275 


n7, 143 

4,146 

29,893 

>318, 646 


0 

0 

0 

$31, 525 


0 

0 

0 

$73,633 


$17, 143 

4,146 

71,  573 

548,079 


0 
13,300 
43,924 
26,440 
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The  largest  single  administrative  Item  In 
the  tabulation  presented  above  Is  the  $73,633 
In  administrative  funds  raised  privately  In 
1974.  Of  this  amount  $62,000  represents  a 
single  grant  by  the  Lilly  Foundation  which 
has  as  Its  primary  purpose  the  establishment 
of  staff  positions  In  the  fields  of  nutrition 
and  agriculture,  rehabilitation  and  culture, 
which  p>osltlons  are  Intended  to  stimulate  In- 
creased activities  by  the  Partners  In  those 
areas.  All  other  FT  74  administrative  funds 
shown  In  the  table  above  are  earmarked  for 
administrative  support  to  sports  activities 
and  to  rehabilitation  exchanges. 

There  have  been  failures  In  the  past.  For 
example,  NAPA  endeavored  to  conduct  a  di- 
rect mall  campaign.  The  results  were  pitiful. 
Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  In  the  cor- 
porate and  foundation  areas  to  secure  non- 
earmarked  funds.  Again,  the  results  have 
been  frequently  discouraging.  Nevertheless, 
the  trend  Is  definitely  up  and  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  trend  will  continue  upward. 

Vn.   CONTtNtllNG   NEED    FOR   GOVERNMENT 
StrPPORT 

As  demonstrated  above,  NAPA  during  the 
past  has  made  and  Is  continuing  to  make 
efforts  to  raise  general  funds  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  as  opposed  to  project  funds. 
To  date,  however,  the  funds  so  raised  have 
been  Inadequate  for  the  piupose.  Every  ef- 
fort will  continue  to  be  made  In  fund  rais- 
ing. There  Is  no  assurance,  particularly  In 
these  hard  times,  that  the  organization  can 
raise  sufficient  funds  for  non-project  pur- 
poses so  as  to  be  totally  Independent  of  AID 
support  by  a  date  certain. 

Partners  of  tre  Americas 
what  it  is 
An  organization  committed  to  fostering  a 
closer  relationship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Latin  America  through  Involve- 
ment In  self-help  projects. 

HOW   IT    WORKS 

Through  technical  assistance  programs  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  development. 
A  "partnership"  links  a  state  In  the  U.S.  with 
a  counterpart  state,  region,  or  country  In 
Latin  America — I.e.,  Utah-BoIlvla,  lowa- 
Tucatan  (Mexico),  Malne-Rlo  Grande  do 
Norte  (Brazil).  All  projects  are  based  on  a 
sharing  of  skills  and  on  mutual  self-help.  To 
build  a  school,  for  example,  one  Partner  com- 
mittee contributes  the  land  and  labor,  and 
the  other  provides  the  equipment  or  funds. 

TrS    MEMBERS    ARE 

Many  thousands  of  private  citizens  In  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America,  Including 
educators,  businessmen,  physicians,  students, 
housewives,  civic  leaders,  agronomists,  and 
engineers.  The  governors  of  34  states  actively 
support  the  Partners  program.  More  than 
3,400  people  visited  their  Partner  areas  on 
project  work  last  year. 

KEY    AREAS    OF    INTEREST 

Education,  public  health,  agriculture  and 
rural  development,  rehabilitation,  trade  and 
Investment,  sports,  community  development, 
cultural    exchange,    emergency    relief,    and 

tourism. 

INVOLVEMENT 

Partners  of  the  Americas  offers  Individuals 
and  organizations  a  specific,  continuing  geo- 
graphic focus  for  development  activities — 
the  Partner  area  In  Latin  America.  More  than 
80  national  and  International  organizations 
use  the  Partners  framework.  Hundreds  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  60  cities,  and  22 
state  university  systems  conduct  projects 
through  the  Partners. 

SUPPORT 

Partners  activities  are  supported  by  foim- 
datlon  and  corporate  grants,  membership 
dues,  tax-deductible  contributions,  glfts-ln- 
klnd,  and  donated  professional  services.  A 
tr.S.  foreign  aid  grant  supports  administra- 


tive services  and  volunteer  technician  travel. 
All  partnerships  are  autonomous.  The  Part- 
ners national  assocUtlon  functions  as  a  serv- 
icing and  advisory  agency  with  an  adminis- 
trative budget  of  approximately  four  percent 
of  the  total  program. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Eighty-four  Partner  committees  are  active 
today — 41  In  the  United  States  and  43  In  18 
Latin  American  countries.  Brazil  has  18 
Partner  committees.  Several  other  Latin 
American  countries  also  have  more  than  one 
partnership  with  the  U.S. 

PROJECTS'  DOLLAR  VALUE 

More  than  $30  million  (1964-74),  which 
Includes  the  value  of  all  equipment,  material, 
and  cash  contributions,  but  does  not  Include 
the  professional  services  donated  by  Partner 
technicians.  No  estimate  could  measure  the 
value  In  human  relations  and  mutual  under- 
standing created  by  the  Partners. 

PROJECT  EXAMPLES 

Children  in  the  Altlplano  region  of  Bolivia 
are  now  attending  60  new  schools  where 
there  were  no  schools  before.  Over  50,000 
school  children  in  Utah  helped  to  raise  the 
money  to  build  the  schools  while  learning 
about  Bolivia.  The  Bolivian  Partners  and 
Bolivian  government  are  providing  the  land, 
labor,  and  teachers. 

The  Wisconsin  Partners,  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  spearheaded  a  nation- 
wide relief  operation  after  a  destructive 
earthquake  hit  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Oov. 
Patrick  Lucey,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin-Nicaragua  Partners,  made  radio 
and  television  appeals  for  assistance,  result- 
ing In  more  than  $1  million  In  cash  and  In- 
klnd  contributions.  Air  national  guard  cargo 
planes  made  seven  filghts  to  Nicaragua  to 
deliver  supplies  to  earthquake  refugees. 

A  10-day  mass  exchange  of  200  Georgians 
and  200  Pernambucans  via  chartered  Jet  pro- 
vided homestays  and  project  opportunities 
for  a  cross-section  of  people.  Including  physi- 
cians. Journalists,  agronomists,  educators, 
housewives,  city  engineers,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  specialists. 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

PREP — Partners  Rehabilitation  and  Edu- 
cation Program,  a  cooperative  venture  pro- 
viding treatment,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  improved  services  for  the  mentally,  phys- 
ically, and  socially  handicapped  In  32  UJ3. 
states  and  17  Latin  countries. 

Inter-American  Sports  Exchange — A  two- 
way  educational  exchange  of  sports  skills 
for  coaches  and  players  In  basketball,  soccer, 
baseball,  track,  and  tennis. 

ORGANIZATION  ESTABLISHED 

1964:  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  1966:  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  Inc.  (Partners  of  the  Americas). 
Private,  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization. 
Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  All  contributions  to  Partners 
of  the  Americas  are  tax-deductible. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT 

Partners  of  the  Americas,  2001  S  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (202)  332- 
7332. 

Partners  of  the  Americas 

THE     partnerships 

Alabama — Guatemala. 
Arkansas — Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 
California — Baja  California,  Slnaloa,  More- 
los,  Nayarlt  and  Puebla,  Mexico. 
Colorado — Mlnas  Gerals,  Brazil. 
Connecticut — Paralba,  Brazil. 
Delaware — Panama. 
District  of  Columbia — Brasilia,  Brazil. 
Florida — Northern  Colombia. 
Georgia — Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
Idaho — Mountain  Region,  Ecuador. 
nUnols — Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 
Indiana — Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 


Iowa — Yucatan  Peninsula,  Mexico. 

Kansas — Paraguay. 

Kentucky — Highlands,  Ecuador. 

Louisiana — El  Salvador. 

Maine — Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Brazil. 

Maryland — Rio  de  Janeiro  (state),  Brazil. 

Massachusetts — Antloqula,  Colombia. 

Michigan — Belize  (British  Honduras)  and 
Dominican  Republic. 

Minnesota — Uruguay. 

Missouri — Para,  Brazil. 

Nebraska — Plaul,  Brazil. 

New  Hampshire — Ceara.  Brazil. 

New  Jersey — Alagoas,  Brazil. 

New  Mexico — Tabasco  and  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

New  York  (Buffalo — Niagara) — Jamaica. 

North  Carolina — Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Ohio — Parana,  Brazil. 

Oklahoma — Chihuahua,  Coahulla,  Collma, 
Jalisco,  Sonora  and  Tlaxcala,  Mexico. 

Oregon — Costa  Rica. 

Pennsylvania — Bsihla,  Brazil. 

Rhode  Island — Sergipe,  Brazil. 

South  Carolina — Cauca  Valley,  Colombia. 

Tennessee — Amazonas,  Brazil  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Texas — Peru. 

Utah — La  Paz  and  Altlplano,  Bolivia. 

Vermont — Honduras. 

Virginia — Santa  Catarina,  Brazil. 

Washington — Guayas  and  Los  Rios,  Ecua- 
dor. 

West  Virginia — Esplrlto  Santo,  Brazil. 

Wisconsin — Nicaragua. 

Wyoming — Golas,  Brazil 

cooperating    INSTrrUTIONS 

Partners  of  the  Americas  expresses  Its  ap- 
preciation to  the  cooperating  institutions, 
organizations,  and  corporations  who  sup- 
ported our  work  during  1974: 

Agriculture  nutrition 

Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Inter-American  Rural  Youth  Program. 

National  Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture. 

National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 

National  4-H  Foundation. 

World  Hunger  Action  Coalition. 
Civic  and  government 

Actlon/U5.  Peace  Corps. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Inter -American  Foundation. 

Junior  Chamber  International. 

Lions  International. 

Maine  Maritime  Academy. 

National  Governors'  Conference. 

Operation  Handclasp,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rotary  International. 

US.  Jaycees. 

Cultural  and  sister  cities 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration. 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 

Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

National  Council  for  Community  Service  to 
International  Visitors  (COSERV). 

Town  Affiliation  Association. 

U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Education 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

CARE,  Inc. 

Exp>erlment  In  International  Living. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 

Organization  of  American  States. 

International  Education  Division,  Office  of 
Education. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Office  of  Technical  Assistance  and  Sclen- 
tlflc  Cooperation,  Organlzatloin  of  American 
States. 

Tools  for  Freedom. 

Youth  for  Understanding. 
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Health,  and  medical  services 


American  Heart  Association. 

American  Hospital  Association,  Interna- 
tional Division. 

American  Medical  Association,  Interna- 
tional Division. 

Catholic  Relief   Services,  Inc. 

Direct  Relief  Fovindatlon. 

Health  Services.  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mennonlte   Central   Committee. 

Office  of  International  Health,  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

Pan   American    Development   Foundation. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  American  Medical 
Association. 

Investment  and  tourism 
American  Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Latin   America. 

American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Council   of   the  Americas. 
Inter-American   Development   Bank. 
Rehabilitation  and  special  education 

American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas 
Blind 

American  Psychological  Association. 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities. 

Council  of  International  Programs  for 
Youth  Leaders  and  Social  Workers 

Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Goodwill  Industr-.es  International. 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

Organization  of  American  States. 

People-to-People  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped. 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 

Reh:.'oilitatlon  International  and  Rehabil- 
itation International  U.S.A. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration. 
U.S. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Sports 

Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

Amateur  Softball  Association. 

A.M.F.  Volt  Company. 

Basketball  Federation  of  the  U.S.A. 

Branlff  International. 

Brazilian  Basketball  Confederation. 

Coca-Cola  Latin  America. 

Converse  Rubber  Company. 

Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 

Missouri  Valley  Conference. 

National  Association  of  Basketball  Coaches. 

National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

National  Soccer  Coaches  Association. 

National  Wheelchair  Basketball  Associa- 
tion. 

U.S.  Baseball  Federation.  Inc. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 

SPONSORS 

Partners  of  the  Americas  wishes  to  offer 
a  special  tribute  to  the  following  sponsors. 
Without  their  support  our  program  would 
not  have  been  possible: 

Agency  for  International  Development,  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

AJ.I.F.  Volt. 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Company. 

Branlff  International. 

Brazilian  Basketball  Confederation. 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Department  of  State. 


Charles  E)elmar  Foundation. 

Coca-Cola/Latin  America. 

Coca-Cola  Industries  Ltda.  /Brazil. 

Converse  Rubber  Company. 

Inter-American  Foundation. 

Jack  Wolfram  Foundation. 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

Missouri  Valley  Conference. 

Organization  of  American  States. 

Pan  American  Development  Foundation. 

Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Summa  Corporation. 

PROJECTS  OF  Major  Impact  Conducted  by  the 
Partnerships  in  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas  Program 

The  Partners  of  the  Americas  program,  by 
generating  support  from  citizens  and  insti- 
tutions throughout  each  state,  has  had  a 
major  Impact  upon  grass-roots  agricultural 
education,  health,  community  development, 
and  disaster  relief  programs  in  several  Latin 
American  countries  over  the  years  with  a 
minimum  seed  investment  provided  by  the 
federal  government. 

Since  1964,  the  45  partnerships  have  con- 
ducted approximately  5.700  projects  in  18 
Latin  and  Caribbean  countries  and  43  U.S. 
states  with  a  total  value  now  exceeding  $38 
million,  a  figure  that  Includes  only  actual 
out-of-pocket  cash  expenditures  such  as  air- 
plane tickets,  scholarships,  2,700  tons  of  do- 
nated equipment,  hospitality  costs,  etc.,  and 
does  not  Include  the  value  of  services  pro- 
vided. In  the  .same  period  of  time  over  34,000 
U.S.  and  Latin  American  citizens  have  trav- 
eled to  their  Partner  area  on  specific  project 
work  affecting  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Some  of  these  accomplishments  are: 

BELIZE     (BRITISH     HONDURAS)  :     MICHIGAN 

1.  The  organization  of  a  nationwide  system 
of  4-H  clubs  and  agricultural  extension  agen- 
cies with  technical  assistance  provided  by 
Michigan  Partners  and  4-H  youth  workers, 
plus  the  development  of  a  major  livestock 
breeding  and  demonstration  center  in  Bel- 
mopan. This  model  project  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  now  being  extended  to  seven 
other  partnerships  in  the  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  area. 

2.  Over  $300,000  in  scholarships  have  been 
provided  to  Bellzan  students  during  the  past 
nine  (9)  years  for  studies  conducted  in  Michi- 
gan, and  a  program  has  now  begun  to  assist 
the  national  secondary  school  system  with  35 
student  teachers  from  Michigan. 

Bolivia:  utah 
1.  The  construction  of  60  rural  elementary 
schools  for  12,000  students  on  the  Bolivian 
altlplano  with  funds  contributed  by  200.000 
Utah  school  children  over  the  past  five  years, 
supplemented  now  by  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  40  medical-dental  clinics  at- 
tached to  the  schools  and  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  adult  literacy  and  community  edu- 
cation now  reaching  approximately  12,000 
Bolivian  campeslnos  per  year. 

NICARAGUA:    WISCONSIN 

1.  The  improvement  of  the  whole  rural 
health  delivery  system  In  Nicaragua  with  re- 
.sources  provided  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, plus  the  increased  involvement  of 
Wisconsin  medical  studies  in  rural  health 
programs  in  Wisconsin  as  a  result  of  training 
they  received  In  Nicaragua  as  part  of  their 
medical  studies 

2.  Co-sponsoring  a  major  initiative  to  In- 
Wlsconsln  medical  students  In  rural  health 
programs  throughout  Latin  America  by  con- 
ducting In  Puerto  Cabezas  a  five-day  semi- 
nar on  rural  health,  attended  by  50  phj-si- 
cians  and  medical  school  educators  from  13 
U.S.  states  and  eight  Latin  American  coun- 


tries, followed  by  visits  to  their  respective 
Partner  countries  for  the  U.S.  delegates  to 
develop  long-range  Institutional  links. 

YUCATAN    (MEXICO)  :    IOWA 

1.  The  provision  of  nutritious  school  break- 
fasts every  day  for  50,000  schoolchildren  in 
Merlda,  thanks  to  $100,000  worth  of  dairy 
processing  equipment  donated  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Children  by  the  Iowa 
Partners. 

2.  The  continued  improvement  of  corn  and 
sorghum  seed  to  Increase  yields  for  100,000 
Yucatecan  farmers,  through  demonstration 
work  done  over  a  four-year  period  by  lowan 
agronomists  and  plant  entomologists. 

EL   SALVADOR:    LOUISIANA 

1.  The  construction  of  a  $500,000  Intensive 
care  burn  unit  at  the  Social  Security  Hos- 
pital in  San  Salvador,  following  studies  and 
recommendations  made  by  Louisiana  Partner 
hospital  technicians  and  administrators. 

2.  The  modernization  of  administrative, 
record-keeping  and  grading  system  In  the 
entire  national  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system,  plus  upgrading  of  curriculum 
in  vocational  training,  due  to  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  by  a 
team  of  Louisiana  educators. 

3.  Hearing  and  vision  tests  administered  by 
a  team  of  Louisiana  audlologlsts  and  eye  spe- 
cialists to  over  2,400  primary  school  children, 
plus  a  structured  training  program  for  all  of 
the  country's  elementary  school  teachers  in 
ear  and  vision  testing. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  BRAZIL :   MAINE 

1.  Educational  television  programming  for 
150.000  elementary  schoolchildren  in  north- 
east Brazil,  resulting  from  a  donation  of  a 
15,000  lb.  television  transmitter  by  Maine 
Partners. 

VENEZUELA 

1.  Training  in  petroleum-related  technolo- 
gies and  English  for  200  Venezuelan  univer- 
sity students  in  Tennessee  in  a  program  ar- 
ranged by  Tennessee  Partners  and  financed 
by  approximately  $800,000  In  petroleum  rev- 
enues of  the  Venezuelan  government. 


National  Association  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance.  Inc. — Breakdown  of  funds 
received  from  sources  other  than  AID, 
Calendar  1974 

Poinds  received  for  projects: 

Government  sources $104,750 

Private  sources 95,311 

Funds  received  for  administration: 

Government  sources 24,800 

Private    sources 67,500 

Total  non-AID  funds  received.    292, 361 
Gifts    In-kind    received' 23,500 

'  Includes  only  those  products,  airline 
tickets  and  services  used  for  project  and 
administrative  purposes  by  the  NAPA  office 
that  would  have  to  have  been  purchased  by 
NAPA  if  not  received  in-kind. 

Facts  About  the  Administrative  and  Pro- 
gram Costs  of  the  National  Association 
OF  THE  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  Inc. 

Administrative  and  program  costs  of  NAPA 
have  decreased  significantly  over  the  past  five 
years  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenues  on  ad- 
ministration. In  FY  1974,  NAPA  spent  only 
37.1  %  of  its  total  revenues  on  administration. 

During  the  past  three  years,  NAPA's  ad- 
ministrative and  program  costs  have  only 
averaged  6.4%  of  the  total  Partners  program, 
which  Includes  school  and  hospital  construc- 
tion costs,  air  travel  expenses,  scholarships, 
and  other  cash  contributions. 

Over  57 'v  of  the  costs  listed  under  "ad- 
ministration" in  the  NAPA  budget  for  CY 
1975  are  In  fact  program  costs,  such  as  news- 
letter publication  costs,  fact  sheets,  bro- 
chures, workshop  costs,  field  visitations,  eta 
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1970  1971  1972  1973 


1974 


Revenues  from  AID ...$398,749  $521,243  $449,863  $480,001  $638,574 

Revenues  from  non-AID  sources 755  17,143  4,164  71,573  431,985 

Total  revenues 399,504  538,386  454,027  551,574  1,070,559 

Volunteer  travel  expenditures 117, 132  159, 395  177, 710  234, 515  372, 655 

Total  administrative  expenditures 293,030  362,907  272,345  283,049  397,002 

Total  expenditures 410,162  522,302  450.055  517,564  769,657 

E(cessofrevenuesover(under)expenses.  (10,658)  16,079  3.972  34,010  300,902 

Total  fund  balances  at  end  of 

period 230,461  87,820  83,352  167,375  484,203 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


RATIO  HIGHLIGHTS 

Percent  increase  in  revenues. 34.8 

Percent   of    revenues    from    non-AID 

sources 0.2  3.2 

Percent  of  fund  balance  from  non-AID 

grants 0  20.1 

A()rTiinistration  expenses  as  a  percent  of 

total  expense. 71.4  69.5 

Travel  expenses  as  a  percent  of  total 

expense 28.6  30.5 

Percent  increase  in  travel  expenses 36. 1 

Administrative  costs  as  a  percent  of 

revenues 73.3  67.4 


(15.7) 

21.5 

94.1 

.9 

13.0 

40.4 

12.5 

42.1 

71.3 
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51.6 
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Fiscal  year- 


Source 


1974 
totals 

Percent 

1974 

totals 

1973 

totals 

Percent 

1973 

totals 

1972 
totals 

Percent 

1972 

totals 

Percent 
change 
1972-74 

.      $1,971,375 

713,776 

1.C03.245 

44 
16 
22 

$2,280,045 
2,  342, 903 
1,589,764 

34 
35 
23 

$1,372,598 

1,110,071 

760,  865 

37 
30 
21 

+32 

3, 688. 396 

$276. 080 
96,575 

83 

6 
2 

6,212,712 

$197, 562 
36,953 

92 

3 

1 

3,243.534 

$177, 710 
192  ... 

88 
5 

+  13 

+55 
+50,000 

372, 655 

8 

234. 515 

4 

177,902 

5 

+110 

362,468 
34,  534 

8 
1 

282,439 
610  ... 

4 

272, 153 

7 

+33 

397, 002 

9 

283, 049 

4 

272, 153 

7 

+46 

769, 667 

17 

517,564 

8 

450,055 

12 

+71 

100        3,693,589 


100 


+21 


in  correspondence  with  Senator  Inouye  dur- 
ing June  1974. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  recruit  qualified 
and  experienced  executives  from  the  private 
sector.  If  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  and  the 
subcommittee  staff  was  adopted. 


A.  From  the  partnerships: 

1.  Self-financed  travel  costs  borne  by  travelers 

2.  Value  of  donated  equipment 

3.  Scholarships,  hospitality,  other  cash  contributions 

Subtotals 

8,  From  NAPA,  Inc.: 

1.  For  volunteer  travel : 

(a)  From  AID  grant 

(b)  From  ether  sources 

Subtotals 

2.  For  administration: 

(a)  From  AID  grant 

(b)  From  other  sources 

Subtotals 

Subtotal 

Total 4,468,053  100        6.730,276 

Answers  to  possible  questions  mental  tjrpes  of  needs — such  as  food,  nutrl- 

Admlnlstratlve    costs 1  tlon,  and  basic  health. 

Sports  and  cultural  programs 2  Partners  now  puts  the  full  emphasis  of 

Direct   mail 3  ^^  ^^^  funded  program  behind  projects  tn 

Salary "_     '"_".  ~II  4  liealth,  agriculture,  and  other  ba^ic  low-in- 
come priorities. 

administrative  costs  ^ 

Most  of  the  administrative  costs  are  actu- 
ally "program  costs."  They  Include  costs  of  In  an  effort  to  Increase  membership  and 
newsletters,  program  staff,  accounting  and  more  private  support  for  the  program,  the 
auditing  so  necessary  to  government  fund-  Partners  last  summer  Initiated  a  direct  mail 
Ing,  in  addition  to  office  rent,  etc.  The  total  campaign. 

staff,  including  secretaries,  of  the  Partners  Is  Unfortunately,  the  giving  atmosphere  in 

only  12  people.  This  staff  services  a  45  part-  the    country   was   undoubtedly   greatly    in- 

nershlp  18  country  network.  fluenced  by  the  economy  and  the  campaign 

Staff  support  Is  provided  to  the  states  In  was  disappointingly  unsuccessful.  It  was  Im- 

leadershlp  development  and  training,  fund  mediately  discontinued, 

raising,  public  relations  and  promotion,  as  The    actual    cost    of    the    campaign    was 

well  as  maintaining  liaison  with  over  80  na-  $24,000,  and  revenues  were  $2,700. 

tional  and  local  organizations.  I  understand  this  Is  not  an  unusual  situa- 

As  a  percentage  of  total,  the  adminlstra-  tion  since  there  were  many  other  organiza- 

tive  or  program  costs  of  Partners  have  actu-  tions  attempting  similar  drives  at  the  same 

ally  dropped  as  the  program  has  grown.  As  time,  and  contributions  were  down  all  over 

an  example,  where  five  years  ago  adminlstra-  the  country  for  many  different  causes, 

tlve  costs  were  73%   of  total  revenue,  this  While  the  direct  mail  campaign  did  not 

past  year  they  dropped  dramatically  to  only  meet  expectation,  the  results  of  other  fund- 

37Tc.  Partners  are  making  progress.  raising     efforts      In      1974     exceeded      the 

These  program  or  administrative  costs  ac-  projected  target  of  $250,000  agreed  upon  be- 
tually  support  a  45  partnership  18  country  tween  NAPA  and  AID. 
network.  When  you  divide  the  whole  sum  salary 
of  money  by  the  45  partnerships,  the  admin- 
istrative or  program  costs  are  right  around  This  has  been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to 
$9,000  per  unit,  and  that  is  a  pretty  inex-  Senator  Inouye  who  has  stated  that  Alan 
pensive  way   to   support   a   major   national  Rubin's  salary  is  more  than  the  salary  of  the 
and  international  movement  as  effective  as  Mission   Director    in   Saigon.    Alan    Rubin's 
the  Partners.  salary   is   $39,600.   It   has   been   this   figure 
SPORTS  AND  cultural  PROGRAMS  sincc  May  1973. 

The   salary   does   not   carry   with   It    the 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  these  kinds  of  fringes  and  perquisites  which  are  available 
exchanges  are  funded  entirely  from  sources  to  a  Mission  Director  or  to  a  career  govern- 
other  than  the  Agency  for  International  ment  employee — e.g..  extensive  insurance  and 
Development.  health  benefits,  retirement  program,  use  of 

Sports  and  cultural  exchanges  are  an  in-  an  automobile,  housing  allowance,  depend- 

tegral  part  of  any  people  to  people  program,  ent  educational  subsidies  and  the  like. 

The  value  of  these  kinds  of  projects  Is  that  The  salary  matter  has  been  discussed  and 

they  help  focus  attention  on  other  develop-  resolved  with  AID,  subcommittee  staff,  and 


American  Revoltttion 
Bicentennial    Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Mr  Alan  A.  Rubin, 

President,  Partners  of  the  Americas,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rubin:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  In- 
form you  that  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  has  accorded  Offi- 
cial Recognition  to  the  Partners  of  the  Amer- 
icas Bicentennial  Program  for  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  Bicentennial  effort.  I 
would  further  like  to  congratulate  you  and 
all  of  those  who  have  given  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  Important  programs  of  your 
organization  on  the  occasion  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Americas  Tenth  Anniversary, 

As  the  Partners  enters  Its  second  decade 
and  this  country  prepares  to  enter  Its  third 
century,  your  Bicentennial  efforts  in  the 
areas  of  the  arts  and  citizen  exchange  will 
play  an  Important  role  In  highlighting  the 
shared  cultures  of  the  U.S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Bicentennial  also  provides  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  expand  the  varied 
on-going  cooperative  programs  of  the  many 
partnerships  that  underscore  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  ARBA — Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  cooperation  In  achiev- 
ing your  goals  for  the  Bicentennial  era. 
In  The  Spirit  Of  "76, 

John  W.  Warner, 

Administrator. 
PS. — Please  note  new  address: 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration, 
2401  E  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20276 
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Nationai.  Emebgenct  Committee, 

June  21,  1974. 
Mr.  Alan  Rubin, 

President,  National  Association  Partners  of 
the  Americas,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Rttbin:  I  wish  to  thanlc  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  and  on  my 
behalf  for  the  badge  which  you  have  given 
me  to  honor  my  endeavor  In  assisting  my 
coimtrymen,  both  in  my  private  and  public 
life.  May  I  add,  that  anyone  else  In  my  place 
would  do  the  same,  so  there  is  really  no 
merit  to  it,  but  the  generosity  of  your  virarm 
hearts. 

The  Program  "Compafieros  de  las  Amer- 
icas" has  made  great  Impact  In  many  Latin 
American  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  Nicaragua  acknowledges  its  merits, 
for  it  was  due  to  its  positive  cooperation  that 
our  people  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  were  allevi- 
ated during  the  hurricanes  Edith  and  Irene. 
The  tragedy  that  befell  Managua,  in  1972 
was  another  occasion  when  we  experienced 
the  friendly  assistance  from  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  such  noble  cause.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  to  you,  as  President  of  this  Pro- 
gram, the  best  success  possible  In  benefit  of 
the  three  Americas,  which  strengthens  the 
fraternity  and  unity  which  already  exists 
between  oiir  countries. 
Most  cordially, 

Amastasio  Somoza  D., 

President. 

Embajada  de  Nicahacua, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  7, 1974. 
Mr.  Alan  A.  Rubin, 
President,  Partners  of  Americas, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rubin:  Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  letter  of  May  20.  extending  your  greet- 
ing to  my  Government  and  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas,  and  enclosing  Inform- 
ative material  on  the  growth  of  this  com- 
mendable project,  which  I  have  read  with 
great  interest. 

As  you  state,  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Wisconsin  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Secretary  of  State  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  termed  the  "Good  Partner"  con- 
cept at  its  best,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  only 
conducted  community  projects,  but  Wiscon- 
sin has  also  acted  as  the  "Good  Samaritan" 
and  "A  Friend  in  Need"  when  a  tragic  earth- 
quake devastated  Managua  in  December  of 
1972,  which  has  resulted  in  strong  ties  of 
goodwill  and  mutual  understanding  between 
Wisconsin  and  Nicaragua. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  you  that,  as  this 
partnership  continues  to  develop,  we  should 
meet  at  a  mutually  convenient  time  to  dis- 
cuss future  plans.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
that  your  office  kindly  contact  Mr.  Armando 
J.  Calonje,  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy, 
and  arrange  an  appointment  in  the  near 
future.  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  have 
a  representative  of  the  Embassy  visit  your 
offices  at  any  time,  and  will  be  glad  to  take 
advantage  of  your  gracious  offer  as  soon  as 
circumstances  warrant  it. 

With   the  assurance   of  my  high   esteem 
and  consideration,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

GUILLEBMO  SEVILLA  SACASA, 

Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 


Embajada  de  Costa  Rica, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  11,  1974. 
Mr.  Alan  A.  Rubin, 

President,  Partners  of  the  Americas,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rubin:  I  am  grateful  for  the 
message  you  sent  me  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas  program. 

The  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  this  program  is,  indeed,  most  sig- 
nificant and  It  represents  a  genuine  con- 


tribution towards  what  is  known  today  as 
the  "Policy  of  the  Good  Partner." 

I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly  that  the 
relationship  Costa  Rica  has  established  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  has  been  most  profitable 
and  successful,  particularly  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  strong  personal  ties  of  good- 
will and  mutual  understanding  between  our 
peoples. 

Let  me  express  my  warm  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  program. 
Sincerely. 

Marco  Antonio  L6pez, 

Amhassadar. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  November  12, 1974. 
Mr.  Charles  Roemer  II, 
Chairman,  Partners  of  the  Americas, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Roemer  :  On  the  occasion  of  yoiir 
Partners  of  the  Americas  Board  meeting,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  best  wishes  both  for  a 
fruitful  conference  and  for  another  success- 
ful year.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  the  Partners  in  a  number  of  your  pro- 
grams during  the  past  year  and  have  been 
much  Impressed  by  your  progress. 

Those  of  us  on  the  official  side  of  U.S. 
diplomacy  are  grateful  for  the  commitment 
of  private  groups  contributing  to  U.S.  for- 
eign relations  and  therefore  were  most 
pleased  that  following  Secretary  Kissinger's 
announcement  this  spring  of  a  new  dialogue 
with  Latin  America,  the  Partners  responded 
m  several  Important  ways.  The  real  sub- 
stance of  this  Initiative  Is  the  ongoing  In- 
teraction between  the  peoples  of  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  The  Partners  has 
demonstrated  great  ability  to  harness  the  ca- 
pacity for  commitment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  engage  them  and  their  voluntary 
organizations  in  meaningful  people-to-peo- 
ple relationships  with  counterparts  of  Latin 
America. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  personally  all  the  members  of  your 
Board  of  Directors,  I  have  become  aware 
through  Mr.  Alan  Rubin  and  his  staff  of  how 
fortunate  the  Partners  Is  to  have  such  a 
dedicated  leadership  group.  I  might  add  that 
it  also  has  been  a  pleasure  for  us  here  in  the 
Department  of  State  to  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Rubin  and  his  colleagues  in  carrying  out 
several  Partners  programs.  They  have  been 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  of  which  I  am  sure 
you  and  your  Board  are  proud.  In  addition 
to  the  technical  assistance  which  has  been 
so  Important,  the  Partners  of  the  Americas 
has  carried  out  academic,  professional,  sports 
cultural,  rehabilitation,  and  many  other 
two-way  exchange  programs. 

I  have  come  to  admire  the  approach  of 
the  Partners  In  engaging  other  American 
organizations  and  Individuals  within  the 
partnership  framework;  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  promoting.  In  the  best  sense, 
International  mutual  understanding  so  Im- 
portant to  all  of  us  in  an  Increasingly  Inter- 
depedent  world. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  A.  Reich, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs. 


Pennywise  Partners 
(By  Gary  J.  Neeleman) 

San  Agustin,  Bolivia. — "When  you  return 
to  Utah,  Senor  Neeleman,  please  tell  the 
Utah  children  how  much  we  love  them." 
The  old  peasant's  liquid  brown  eyes  were 
steady,  and  his  large,  rough  hands  held  my 
hand  tightly  as  he  spoke. 

In  the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  bright 
pink,  adobebrick  school,  the  local  band  was 
still  playing  the  haunting,  rhythmic  music 
of  the  Andean  plain,  and  villagers  were  still 


dancing  and  passing  around  colored  pop- 
corn balls.  As  we  stood  visiting,  village  el- 
ders would  pass  by,  stop  and  sprinkle  hand- 
fulls  of  confetti  In  our  hair,  wrap  curling 
strands  of  serpentine  around  our  necks,  and 
then  give  us  a  traditional  Bolivian  embrace. 
This  was  a  big  day  for  the  people  of  San 
Agustin.  At  long  last,  they  were  inaugurat- 
ing a  school  for  their  300  illiterate  children. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  honoring 
those  who  made  that  school  possible.  They 
were  honoring  the  school  children  of  Utah 
who  had  provided  key  funding  which  made 
the  school  a  reality,  and  they  were  grateful. 
In  the  solemn  meeting  that  preceded  the 
merrymaking,  village  leaders  spoke  of  their 
deep  gratitude  "to  the  children  across  the 
sea  who  had  loved  us  enough  to  want  to  help 
us." 

This  unusual  example  of  peoule-to-people 
diplomacy  has  its  roots  in  a  hemispheric  or- 
ganization of  volunteers  called  "Partners  of 
the  Americas."  Utah  and  Bolivia  form  one 
of  43  partnerships  between  States  in  the 
United  States  and  18  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Founded  in 
1964  as  the  people-to-people  component  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Partners  of  the 
Americas  works  to  build  understanding  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  through  self-help 
projects  In  health,  education,  agriculture, 
rehabilitation,  community  development, 
emergency  relief,  and  cultural  exchanges. 

Building  schools  Is  nothing  new  to  some 
50,000  Utah  children.  Over  the  past  5  years 
they  have  helped  Bolivians  of  the  Altiplano 
region  build  60  schools,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  In  sight.  The  partnership  plans  to 
build  200  schools  over  a  lO-year  period,  but 
they  are  currently  running  well  ahead  of 
schedule. 

The  beauty  of  this  program  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  true  partnership.  The  Utahans 
know  they  can't  do  It  all,  and  the  Bolivians, 
with  an  annufU  income  of  around  $10  a  year 
in  this  area,  know  they  need  help.  So  they 
work  together. 

The  Utah  school  formula  Is  surprisingly 
simple,  which  probably  accounts  for  its  great 
success  among  the  normally  suspicious  cam- 
pesinos.  If  help  is  to  come  from  Utah,  the 
village  must  be  willing  to  provide  land  for 
the  construction,  all  building  materials,  and 
all  the  labor.  In  the  case  of  San  Agustin. 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village 
was  assigned  65  adobe  bricks.  In  less  than  90 
days,  they  had  produced  26,000  bricks  for 
their  two-story  school.  In  addition,  they 
hand-removed  over  30  tons  of  earth  from  the 
donated  land  to  level  the  construction  site. 
They  cleared  a  5-mlle  road  through  the  forest 
so  building  materials  could  be  delivered.  And 
they  organized  a  band. 

The  story  of  San  Agustin  is  typical.  While 
Bolivian  villagers  work  to  keep  their  end  of 
their  bargin.  Utah  school  children  are  also 
on  the  move.  They  organize  cake-walks  and 
auctions.  They  gather  and  sell  thousands  of 
pounds  of  old  newspapers,  cans,  and  bottles. 
They  cut  lawns  and  shovel  snow  and  pledge 
personal  weekly  allowances. 

The  average  Utah  school  contribution  Is 
around  $700.  This  relatively  small  but  well- 
managed  sima  usually  nets  a  $10,000  school. 
As  a  further  token  of  their  gratitude,  the 
Bolivians  name  the  new  school  after  the 
Utah  counterpart.  Therefore,  there  Is  Rosslyn 
Heights  School  in  Cocotani,  American  Pork 
Junior  High  in  Sancajahlura,  and  Windsor 
School  in  Hualta  Grande,  Bolivia. 

In  Bolivia,  the  effect  Is  obvious.  Word 
travels  across  the  country  by  the  time-tried 
method  of  person -to-per^-'on  communication. 
The  riombllng  Chola  trucks,  stacked  with 
commuting  campesinos,  spread  the  word 
from  the  green  depths  of  the  tropical  Yungas 
to  the  wind-swept  plains  of  the  13,000-foot 
Altiplano.  More  and  more  villages  are  asking 
to  Join  the  program. 

In  La  Paz,  the  effort  does  not  go  unnoticed. 
One  local  newspaper,  Presencia,  recently 
editorialized. 
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"The  help  of  the  students  and  citizens  of 
Utah  that  comes  to  Bolivia  without  condi- 
tions, except  that  the  Bolivians  help  them- 
selves, is  indeed  significant.  With  the  mem- 
bers of  a  given  community  contributing  labor 
and  other  kinds  of  work  and  materials,  we 
have  a  union  of  near  perfect  cooperation  be- 
tween two  communities  with  the  same  pur- 
pose. Utah  and  the  rural  centers  of  Bolivia 
are  partners  in  the  same  objective — a  desire 
to  give  our  children  a  school  if  they  do  not 
have  one. 

■Decisions  like  the  one  the  people  of  Utah 
have  taken  give  us  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
North  American  people  that  sometimes,  vrith- 
out  understanding,  can  be  twisted.  When 
help  like  this  comes  under  these  conditions, 
one  can  have  more  faith  in  man  and  his  feel- 
ings of  cooperating  with  his  neighbor.  This 
help  becomes  an  evangelistic  thought  which 
cries  that  the  conscience  cannot  be  at  peace 
when  one  is  aware  of,  the  needs  of  other 
people." 

Bolivia's  Influential  Ultima  Hora  In  La  Paz 
said: 

"Our  purpose  here  Is  to  give  a  modest  and 
fleeting  vision  of  the  state  of  Utah,  where 
children  save  their  pennies  so  other  children 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  their 
first  letters.  This  we  may  call  an  alphabet 
of  generosity.  In  behalf  of  three  thousand 
children  of  Bolivia,  somebody  must  thank 
the  Utah  children.  Thanks,  again,  for  the 
rural  schools  for  the  Bolivian  children." 

Utahans  are  quick  to  point  out  the  project 
Is  not  one-way.  They  too  feel  they  beneflt. 
Imagine  a  situation  where,  after  9  months 
of  continuous  effort,  a  young  sixth  grader 
stands  before  a  packed  gymnasium  and  pre- 
sents the  Utah  School  Committee  a  check 
for  $1,400  while  young  voices  sing  "Let  There 
Be  Peace  on  Earth  and  Let  It  Begin  With 
Me."  As  one  proud  and  pleased  father  put 
It.  "my  son  had  lost  all  Interest  In  school 
until  they  started  the  Bolivian  project.  Now 
we  couldn't  keep  him  home  If  we  wanted  to." 

Reaction  from  teachers  and  faculty  Is 
much  the  same.  "Children  either  contribute 
to  solutions  to  problems  or  they  create  prob- 
lems," said  one  enthusiastic  school  prin- 
cipal. "With  all  that  energy,  there  is  no 
middle  ground,  and  this  project  does  more 
to  motivate  yoimg  people  than  anything  I 
have  seen   In  all   my  years  In   education." 

With  the  building  program  booming, 
school  committee  cochalrmen  Ted  Wilson 
and  Pern  Wiser  are  now  turning  to  Instruc- 
tional problems.  "There  Is  still  so  much  to 
do,"  they  say,  "and  this  is  Just  the 
beginning." 

Although  the  Utah-Bolivia  school  program 
is  among  the  most  active  projects.  It  Is  by 
no  means  the  whole  picture. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Western  Den- 
tal Supply  and  Rocky  Mountain  Dental  Sup- 
ply, both  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  dentists 
have  organized  and  equipped  12  regional 
dental  centers  in  Bolivia.  More  than  30,000 
children  have  been  treated  in  these  centers 
In  the  past  4  years.  For  Dr.  Richard  D. 
Christensen,  dental  committee  chairman, 
better  dental  hjrglene  and  care  for  the  Bo- 
livian campesinos  has  become  an  obsession. 
This  program  Is  also  based  on  the  self-help 
concept. 

Dr.  Christensen  visited  Bolivia  a  few  years 
ago  with  his  wife.  They  were  tourists,  but 
the  Utah  dentists  took  time  to  visit  soma 
of  the  villages  of  the  Altiplano  where  he  ex- 
amined the  mouths  and  teeth  of  dozens  of 
campesino  children.  Dentists  are  unheard-of 
In  these  back  areas  of  the  Altiplano.  Dr. 
Christensen  was  so  moved  by  what  he  saw 
that  he  retiimed  home  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  something  about  It.  He  has. 

The  Utah  dental  committee  has  gathered 
over  $50,000  worth  of  used,  but  functional, 
dental  equipment.  After  the  equipment  Is 
Installed,  Bolivian  dentists  in  La  Paz  pledge 
their  support  and,  through  a  program  de- 
veloped by  the  partnership,  contribute  time 
each  month  to  one  or  more  of  the  centers. 


"The  combined  Utah-Bolivia  effort  has  en- 
abled us  to  help  our  people."  said  Dr.  Feliz 
AUpaz,  chairman  of  the  dental  committee 
in  La  Paz. 

Nearly  15  tons  of  equipment  have  been 
moved  to  land-bound  Bolivia  by  the  Utah 
Partners  over  the  past  4  years.  Technical 
advisers  provided  by  Western  Dental  Supply 
have  done  most  of  the  Installations,  but  they 
are  now  teaching  the  Bolivians  to  do  It. 
Utah  dentists  make  frequent  trips  to  Bolivia 
to  conduct  clinics  and  formulate  future  pro- 
grams  with   their   counterpart   committees. 

There  is  also  new  activity  in  the  medical 
area.  Utah  orthopedic  surgeon  Dr.  Glen  Mom- 
berger  said,  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  what  the  Savior  must 
have  felt  as  He  looked  over  the  sick  and 
needy,  knowing  how  much  needed  to  be 
done,  and  realizing  only  He  could  do  the 
Job."  Orthopedic  svirgeons  in  Utah  are  now 
involved  in  equipping  the  orthopedic  wing 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  La  Paz.  Work- 
ing through  the  Bolivian  Partners  Chairman 
Dr.  Hugo  Palaz^l,  the  Utah  doctors  plan  to 
help  develop  an  extensive  program  in 
orthopedics. 

The  tough,  mountain  farmers  of  Utah  are 
also  making  their  contribution  to  the  part- 
nership. A  team  of  agricultural  specialists 
from  Utah  State  University  in  Logan,  Utah, 
is  currently  based  in  La  Paz  under  a  U.S. 
A.I.D.  contract.  This  team  has  joined  the 
Partner  effort  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  has 
been  responsible  for  everything  accomplished 
in  the  area  of  agriculture. 

Another  project  now  under  way,  with  great 
future  possibilities.  Is  the  Utah-Bolivia 
"College  of  the  Compesinos."  This  complex, 
costing  over  $6,000  contributed  by  a  single 
donor  in  Utah,  will  be  the  first  school  of  its 
kind  In  the  area.  Its  construction  and  ulti- 
mate operation  will  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  schools.  Land  for  the  facility 
was  contributed,  and  the  multiple-structured 
complex  is  being  built  by  the  campesinos  In 
the  region. 

Utahans  are  now  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping a  unique  study  program  by  dust- 
ing off  Utah  State  University  agrtcultiiral 
books  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  which 
deal  vinth  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Bolivian  campesino  today.  In  addition,  agri- 
cultural organizations  in  Utah  are  studying 
ways  and  means  to  supply  the  school  with 
needed  equipment.  Including  seeds.  If  this 
project  is  successful  in  its  pilot  form,  others 
will  be  planned  for  other  areas  of  the  Alti- 
plano. As  one  Utah  farmer  put  It,  "In  this 
program,  our  only  limitation  is  our  imsigi- 
natlon." 

Probably  among  the  most  successful  proj- 
ects produced  by  the  partnership  was  the 
1971  visit  to  Bolivia  by  the  Utah  Symphony 
Orchestra.  During  that  time  Bolivia  was  ex- 
periencing serious  economic  and  political  un- 
rest. Following  the  visit,  Bolivia's  Partner 
Chairman  Mario  Benavldes  wrote  to  Utah: 
"The  Utah  Symphony  became  the  symbol  of 
the  many  things  we  believed  In  and  were 
fighting  for — freedom  of  expression,  free  en- 
terprise. Justice  .  .  .  freedom  from  fear." 
He  said: 

"The  Utah  Symphony  was  a  representative 
of  your  democracy.  ...  In  those  dark  days, 
the  effort  gave  life  to  our  organization,  and 
when  President  Torrez  arrived  at  the  con- 
cert, we  felt  that  something  had  already  been 
accomplished.  But  when  the  orchestra  played 
the  Bolivian  national  anthem  so  beautifully, 
there  were  many  that  cried  silently  for  our 
country,  but  at  the  same  time,  new  energies 
were  given  to  continue  the  silent  struggle." 
Proceeds  from  the  symphony  performance  in 
La  Paz  were  contributed  to  the  school  fund. 

One  of  the  group's  more  challenging  proj- 
ects Involves  the  cooperative  building  of  a 
closed  and  open  educational  television  sys- 
tem. The  closed-circuit  system  Is  to  operate 
within  Bolivia's  nine  universities.  The  open 
system  will  cover  most  of  the  Altiplano  with 
the  help  of  a  small  transmitter  system. 


The  project  Is  moving.  The  Bolivian  Coun- 
cil of  Higher  Education  has  bought  much 
of  the  necessary  closed-circuit  equipment, 
and  the  Utahans  have  located  a  25kw  black- 
and-white  transmitter  which  they  hope  to 
ship  down  In  the  near  future.  September 
marks  the  opening  of  a  school  fund-raising 
campaign  to  send  "Sesame  Street"  to  Bolivia 
as  part  of  the  open  system  program.  Natu- 
rally, the  popular  TV  program  has  been 
adapted  to  Bolivia.  The  "Send  Big  Bird  to 
Bolivia"  campaign  will  be  carried  out  by 
many  of  the  same  children  Involved  in  the 
school  building  project. 

Utah  universities  have  been  approached  by 
the  Partners  to  grant  access  to  their  large 
video-tape  libraries,  which  could  expand  the 
Instructional  base  of  the  university  system 
by  as  much  as  20  percent  at  practically  no 
cost.  The  Bolivians  will  provide  the  tapes. 
The  Utahans  wUl  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance for  recording  the  master  tapes,  and 
the  subject  matter. 

Wind-current  .studies  are  now  under  way 
on  the  Altiplano  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  windmill  generators  to  power  the  television 
sets  in  esu;h  school.  "It's  a  rare  opportunity 
when  a  little  State  like  ours  can  help  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  education  In  another 
nation,"  said  one  Utah  educational  TV  spe- 
cialist. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Utah-BoUvla  Partners 
made  the  national  press  with  the  "Nixon 
twins"  episode.  When  the  President  visited 
Bolivia  in  1958  as  the  Vice  President,  he 
held  3-year-old  twin  girls  In  his  arms  and 
promised  that  someday  they  would  receive 
an  education  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
help  of  Partners,  the  mother  of  Ruth  and 
Judith  Leonardinl  didn't  let  the  President 
forget  his  promise. 

Choosing  Utah  over  27  other  full  scholar- 
ship offers,  the  twins,  now  18,  arrived  In 
Provo,  Utah,  in  mid-June  to  begin  that  prom- 
ised education  at  Brlgham  Young  Univer- 
sity. Their  first  exposure  to  the  United  States 
was  a  stopover  In  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
saw  the  Lion-Country  Safari  and  Disneyland, 
among  other  things. 

It  was  a  dazzling  first  24  hours  for  the 
young  Bolivian  girls,  who  had  never  been 
more  than  50  miles  from  their  home  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Bolivian  High 
Plain.  After  seeing  their  first  freeway,  their 
first  lion  and  elephant,  and  shaking  hands 
with  Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck,  the 
twins  were  asked  what  had  impressed  them 
most  In  this  first  glimpse  of  the  United 
States.  Both  were  quick  to  respond.  "The 
people  of  Utah,"  said  Judith.  "Yes,"  said 
Ruth,  "you  Utahans  who  have  made  all  this 
possible  for  us." 

Friendship  First 

Advisory  Commission  member  David  R. 
Derge,  President  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, led  a  delegation  of  two  collegiate  basket- 
ball teams  on  a  visit  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  (PJl.C.)  In  June.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Alfred  Harding,  P.R.C.  program 
officer  m  CU,  and  others.  The  delegation  was 
there  at  the  Invitation  of  the  all  China  Sports 
Federation  and  was  part  of  the  U.8.-P.R.C. 
agreement  announced  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
on  February  22,  1973.  Derge  is  shown  here  in 
a  meeting  with  Chlang-Chlng.  wife  of  Chair- 
man Mao.  Here  are  a  few  of  Derge's  comments 
on  the  trip. 

"Chinese  banners  proclaiming  'Friendship 
First.  Competition  Second"  well  described  the 
tone  and  outcome  of  the  U.S.  basketball 
teams'  visit  to  the  P.R.C.  Coach  Gene  Bar- 
tow's men's  collegiate  all  stars  won  over  the 
Chinese,  running  up  an  8-0  record,  while  the 
Chinese  women  won  over  our  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy College  Patrlettes  (Wahoo,  Nebraska). 
The  spirit  was  excellent  on  both  sides  and 
the  Chinese  people  clearly  enjoyed  the  games. 

"The  pace  of  UB.-P.R.C.  exchanges  con- 
tinues to  please  and  surprise  those  who  have 
long  advocated  opening  educational  and  cul- 
tural doors  to  and  from  that  coimtry.  What 
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we  saw  and  beard  was  both  encouraging  and 
caiuionlng. 

■'All  Chinese  we  came  into  contact  with 
were  genuinely  interested  in  learning  about 
lis  and  justifiably  proud  of  what  they  have 
to  share.  The  distance  between  our  ideolog- 
ical poles  was  not  narrowed  perhaps,  but 
open  exchanges  of  views  cleared  the  air.  The 
opportunity  to  discuss  (sometimes  nearly 
debate)  changes  and  achievements  of  the 
past  quarter  century  may  go  a  long  way 
toward  dispelling  the  darkness  of  that  period. 

•There  are  hundreds  of  hopeful  visitors 
for  every  visa  issued  to  the  P.R.C.  and  facil- 
it;es  problems  lie  behind  much  of  this  prob- 
lem. Ground  and  air  transport,  hotel  space, 
and  other  facilities  for  large  numbers  of 
foreigners  simply  are  not  there  and  likely 
will  not  be  as  extensive  a;:  Western  facilities 
for  a  long  time.  We  also  must  remember 
that  the  P.R.C.  also  has  thousands  of  visitors 
from  Africa,  Asia.  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

"Language  barriers  are  naturally  more  se- 
vere than  in  other  parts  gf  the  world.  So 
U.S.  collere  and  high  school  educators  shovild 
anticipate  a  heavy  demand  for  Chinese- 
speaking  businessmen,  government  officials, 
and  scholars  and  add  the  Chinese  language 
to  the  curriculum  soon. 

"Finally,  Chinese  universities  are  making 
progress  after  years  of  being  shut  down  dur- 
ing the  cultural  revolution.  Those  we  visited 
were  operating  at  about  20  percent  of  ca- 
pacity, and  had  no  graduate  programs  re- 
stored as  yet.  Political  concerns  still  predom- 
inate In  bnth  admissions  and  curriculum. 
Hopefully  exchanges  of  students  and  scholars 
will  not  be  far  off.  Now  is  the  time  for  Amer- 
ican educators  to  press  their  Chinese  coun- 
terparts for  early  negotiations  and  pilot  ex- 
changes, so  we  can  accelerate  the  program 
once  the  doors  are  more  fully  opened." 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  Sep- 
tember-October 1974) 
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(By  John  E.  Jordan) 

A  fundamental  issue  confronting  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  today  Is  the  necessity  to 
deal  with  the  increasing  percentage  of  per- 
sons who  are  handlcapjjed  or  disadvantaged. 

Since  World  War  II  the  number  of  such 
people  in  Latin  America,  Including  the  Carib- 
bean area,  has  increased  from  perhaps  10 '7 
prior  to  World  War  II  to  a  current  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  almost  20'; .  Some  research 
Indicates  that  disability/handicap  may  reach 
30  to  40  percent  in  some  developing  areas  of 
the  world  due  to  nutritional  deficits  and  its 
complex  interrelationships  with  cultural  and 
educational  aspects  of  particular  nation- 
states.  The  figure  of  20"^  Is  approximately 
the  same  as  those  given  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  for  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  people  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  United  States  "acquired"  its 
disabled  population  through  the  300-year 
history  of  Its  existence  with  concurrent  pro- 
grams to  at  least  partially  provide  for  edu- 
cation and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  percentage  of 
handicapped  people  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  Increased  dramat- 
ically, due  primarily  to  the  increase  in 
medical  jftnd  public  health  services  in  these 
nations.  In  other  words,  the  sciences  of  medi- 
cine, public  health,  and  pharmacology  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple in  developing  nations  through  identifica- 
tion and  life  saving  practices.  This  popula- 
tion is  now  numerically  significant,  but  often 
economically  nonproductive.  The  developing 
nations  are  Increasingly  becoming  aware  that 
they  can  no  longer  afford  to  add  another 
20 ' ;  non-productive  segment  of  their  citizens 
to  an  economy  which  Is  already  "in  difficulty." 

The  educator,  the  educational  planner,  and 
the  politician  or  government  official  are  In- 


creasingly aware  that  something  must  be 
done  about  the  problems  of  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  people.  It  is  also  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  this  Is  one  of  the  few 
areas  in  which  there  are  almost  no  politi- 
cally adverse  reasons  preventing  cross-cul- 
tural or  International  cooperation.  This  is 
especially  so  when  the  private  sector  and  vol- 
untary efforts  are  used  to  work  toward  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  problems  of 
people. 

PARTNERS    FORMED 

The  Partners  Rehabilitation  and  Education 
Program  (PREP)  is  a  project  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Americas.  In  August  1961,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  formed  to  work  in  the  total 
hemisphere  on  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Alli- 
ance (which  was  a  government-to-govern- 
ment operation),  while  necessary,  was  not 
sufficient  since  it  left  out  the  private  sector 
with  its  own  unique  and  compelling  motiva- 
tions. In  1964,  the  Partners  organization  was 
formed  to  aggregate  the  local,  state-level, 
nonfederal  governmental  resources  in  sup- 
port of  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  hemisphere.  In  short,  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Partners  are  essentially  the  same.  Although 
approaching  the  task  from  rather  different 
viewpoints:  one  emphasizes  government-to- 
go; ernment  and  the  ether,  people-to-people. 

The  Partners  of  t  -.e  Americas  is  now  the 
nation's  largest  pejple-to-people  program 
with  Latin  America,  linking  41  of  the  United 
States  with  18  Latin  nations  in  state-country/ 
state  "partnerships'  (i.e.,  Kansas-Paraguay. 
Delaware-Panama,  Michigan -Belize  and  the 
Dominican  Republic).  Partners  work  in  all 
fielcs  of  development — agriculture,  health, 
education,  cultural  arts,  and  sports.  The 
combined  value  of  their  projects  between 
1964  and  1974  exceeded  $34  million. 

PREP  began  as  a  formalized  Partners  proj- 
ect in  the  Michigan-Belize  (British  Hon- 
duras) Partnership  in  1966.  Between  1966  and 
November  1968,  the  Belize-Michigan  PREP 
Program,  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Belize,  was  instrumental  in  building 
the  first  school  for  mentally  retarded  people 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  of  Belize.  They 
furnished  this  building,  held  several  con- 
ferences in  Belize  concerned  with  aspects  of 
disability,  provided  scholarship  training  in 
the  United  States,  and  provided  in-service 
training  for  local  people  "on-site"  In  Belize. 

CONFERENCE    HELD    AT    M.S.U. 

In  November  1968,  a  conference  was  held 
at  Michigan  State  University  by  the  Part- 
ners of  10  states  (Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Ohio,  and  Texas)  to  investigate  de- 
veloping a  national  program  based  on  the 
PREP  model  between  Michigan  and  Belize. 
All  of  these  original  ten  states  have  sent 
people  to  visit  with  their  counterpart  profes- 
sional in  their  respective  Latin  American 
Partner  locations.  Of  the  43  Partnerships  that 
exist  in  1974,  more  than  half  have  been  active 
in  PREP,  and  more  than  38  are  now  involved 
to  some  extent. 

In  summary,  PREP  started  in  1966  In  Mich- 
igan, expanded  to  a  ten-state  operation  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970.  and  In  January  1970 
was  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Partners  to  be  developed  in  all  the  Part- 
nerships; which  in  1974  number  43. 

OBJECTIVES   OF   PREP 

The  basic  objective  of  PREP  1?  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  the  personal  problems 
of  people — in  this  specific  Instance  to  the 
problems  of  people  with  handicapping  condi- 
tions. 

PREP  proposes  to  implement  the  princi- 
ples of  the  "application  of  knowledge  to  the 
personal  problems  of  people"  by  the  follow- 
ing five  avenues:  (1)  human  resource 
development  through  institutional  develop- 
ment,   (2)    consultation  services,    (3)    direct 


services,      (4)      research,     and      (5)      pubUc 
education. 

Private  sector  resources 
The  greatest  potential  of  PREP  rests  in 
its  ability  to  aggregate  the  private  sector 
resources  for  human  resource  development 
or  training.  PREP  has  thus  far  demonstrated 
that  it  can  locate  within  the  Partnerships 
both  U.S.  and  Latin,  those  highly  trained 
professional  people  who  are  "willing"  to  work 
on  a  voluntary  basis  Ui  their  own  profes- 
sional specialties  to  develop  resources  and 
train  people  in  Latin  America.  PREU  has 
also  demonstrated  that  it  can  achieve 
scholarship  training  opportunities  In  the  re- 
spective U.S.  Partner  states  for  persons  from 
Latin  America  in  the  areas  of  blindness,  and 
deafness,  as  well  as  for  other  handicapping 
conditions.  These  scholarship  opportunities, 
both  short  and  long  term,  can  be  obtained' 
thorugh  the  voluntary  sector  with  no  gov- 
ernmental and/or  private  foundation  sup- 
port needed  except  travel  funds  from  the 
respective  Latin  American  states  to  their 
United  States  counterpart  state. 

The  second  way  in  which  PREP  proposes 
to  apply  present  knowledge  to  the  personal 
problems  of  people  is  through  consultation 
services.  Various  disability  groups  are  r^- 
resented. 

The  third  area  Is  through  the  provision 
of  supplies  and  services  such  as'  teaching 
materials  and  equipment  for  blind,  deaf,  and 
emotionally  disturbed  people.  Minimal  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  providing  capital  out- 
lay for  buUdings.  PREP  thus  far  has  at- 
tempted to  work  in  the  medical  area  in  each 
of  the  states  by  coordinating  its  activities 
with  the  medical  committee,  which  usually 
exists  as  a  separate  committee  within  the 
Partners  operation  in  each  state. 
A  place  for  research 
The  fourth  emphasis  of  PREP  is  in  the 
area  of  research.  By  this  is  implied  both 
applied  and  basic  research,  chosen  coopera- 
tively by  the  respective  PREP  committees  in 
the  individual  Partnerships.  Studies  con- 
cerning the  Incidence  of  disabilities  in  cer- 
tain countries,  public  attitudes  toward  re- 
habilitation, the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  and  factors  affecting  employment 
of  the  handicapped  are  some  of  the  research 
areas  that  have  been  undertaken  by  PREP. 
The  fifth  major  concern  of  PREP  Is  public 
education.  In  several  countries  PREP  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  a  national 
mental  health  week,  a  national  day  for  the 
handicapped,  and  other  public  forums  for 
presenting  the  cause  of  handicapped  people. 
Public  education  has  been  conducted 
through  in-service  training  of  professionals 
in  the  field  of  disability  and  through  short 
term  training  for  regular  teachers.  Such  a 
service  was  conducted  for  700  regular  teach- 
ers in  Belize  on  the  care  of  the  handicapped 
child  In  the  regvilar  classroom. 

PREP  aspires  to  serve  as  a  "facilitator" 
between  persons,  organizations,  and/or  re- 
sources In  specific  disability  or  handicap- 
ping areas.  In  other  words,  the  Partners  and 
PREP,  by  virtue  of  the  41 -state  organiza- 
tional structure,  are  In  the  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  aggregate  the  local  state- 
level  voluntary  people-to-people  resources 
In  each  of  the  handicapping  or  disability 
areas. 

For  example,  the  Council  of  State  Admin- 
istrators of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education  Inc.  are  now  involved  at 
the  state  level  with  PREP  and  at  the  national 
level  In  activities  such  as  the  symposium  on 
"Partners  in  Rehabilitation,"  which  is  held 
in  conjunction  virlth  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  In  1973,  the  Symposium 
had  52  delegates  from  13  Latin  nations  and 
14  of  the  United  States,  and  In  1974,  260 
delegates  came  from  16  nations,  38  states, 
and  36  national.  International,  and  federal 
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agencies,  dealing  with  handicapped  Individ- 
uals. 

PREP,  through  cooperation  with  each  of 
the  disability  areas,  can  help  these  organiza- 
tions to  achieve  their  International  objec- 
tives in  Latin  America.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  most  of  the  disability  areas — such 
as  mental  retardation  and  blindness,  have 
various  kinds  of  International  programs  and 
or  aspirations.  Service  clubs  are  Interna- 
tionally known  for  their  work  with  the  dis- 
abled; for  example,  the  Lions  Clubs  are 
known  for  their  work  with  the  blind  and 
the  Rotary  Clubs  for  their  work  with  phys- 
ically disabled  people. 

Another  aim  of  PREP  is  to  achieve  Inter- 
national cooperation  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas by  the  establishment  of  colleagueshlp 
or  International  cooperation  In  the  profes- 
sional areas.  It  Is  the  contention  of  PREP 
that  cross-national  and/or  cross-cultural 
boundaries  have  little  meaning  to  those  who 
are  linked  by  a  common  bond  such  as  the 
parents  of  mentally  retarded  people,  teach- 
ers of  the  blind,  or  Lions  Club  members  In- 
terested in  helping  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

In  summary,  the  three  primary  objectives 
of  PREP  are :  ( 1 )  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  personal  problems  of  people,  (2) 
the  facilitation  of  specific  disability  program 
interests,  and  (3)  the  development  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  and/or  colleague- 
ship  in  specific  disability  areas  such  as  mental 
retardation,  blindness,  deafness,  and  the 
physical  disabilities. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  PREP 

The  national  Partners  association  appoints 
the  national  director  of  PREP.  Funding  op- 
erations are  administered  by  the  Partners  of- 
fice in  Washington  since  PREP  is  an  Integral 
program  of  the  Partners.  The  national  of- 
fice also  maintains  secretarial  and  other  staff 
services.  The  national  director  is  a  voluntary, 
,  nonpaid  position. 

PERSONNEL  OF  PREP 

The  primary  staff  resources  rest  In  the 
voluntary  personnel  of  the  43  Partnerships. 
PREP  operates  In  each  Partnership  via  a 
committee.  The  committee  structure  in  each 
of  the  Partnerships  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Partnerships,  with  the  provision  that 
each  director,  both  U.S.  and  Latin,  be  strong- 
ly urged  to  at  least  appoint  a  person  in  the 
Partnership  to  be  the  coordinator  of  the 
PREP  operation.  An  ideal  U.S.  PREP  Com- 
mittee "should"  Include  the  state  directors 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  special  edu- 
cation, or  their  designates,  a  representative 
from  tlie  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  a  handicapped 
person,  and  someone  from  a  university  train- 
ing program  in  rehabilitation  or  special  edu- 
cation. Individual  Partnerships  may  add  oth- 
er people  according  to  their  own  circum- 
stances. 

The  above  rather  Informal  organizational 
approach  is  consonant  with  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  the  Partners:  It  Is  people!  The 
basic  philosophy  is  to  locate  within  each 
state  in  the  United  States  and  In  each  of  the 
Latin  American  Partnerships  those  persons 
who  are  "dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
abled or  handicapped"  and  use  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  PREP  to  allow  people  to 
realize  their  own  professional  program  Inter- 
ests. The  outcomes  of  PREP,  thus,  far.  Indi- 
cate that  this  does  indeed  work. 

StTMMART — ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OF    PREP 

Tbe  following  21  siunmary  statements  rep- 
resent areas  of  accomplishments  of  PREP. 
Each  of  these  areas  could  be  magnified  many 
times,  and  the  total  doUar  value,  If  the  pro- 
fessional time  of  the  U.S.  and  Latin  profes- 
sionals were  Included,  would  actually  amount 
to  several  million  dollars  since  PREP  started 
In  1966. 

Training  Seminars — A  number  of  "on-site" 
wmlnars  have  been  conducted  In  Belize,  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Uruguay,  Brasilia, 


Brazil.  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  several  other 
Latin  Partnerships.  Last  year  over  700  Latin 
specialists  were  trained  in  these  seminars. 

Formal  Training — A  number  of  Partner- 
ships have  offered  formal  training,  from  a 
few  weeks  to  a  full  university  degree,  under- 
graduate and  graduate,  in  various  areas  of 
special  education  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Costa  Rica  Department  of  Special 
Education — The  University  of  Costa  Rica,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Costa  Rica-Oregon 
Partnership  program,  has  initiated  a  fully 
based  university  degree  program  in  special 
education. 

Ministry  of  Education  Development — 
PREP  has  been  instrumental  in  working 
with  a  number  of  the  Latin  Partnerships  m 
developing  and  expanding  the  staff  and  func- 
tions of  the  special  education  area  within 
the  regular  national  Ministries  of  Education. 
Public  Awareness — The  PREP  activities, 
both  m  the  United  States  and  in  Latin 
America,  have  created  added  public  aware- 
ness of  disability  problems  as  well  as  aware- 
ness of  tfie  general  problems  and  concerns 
of  the  Americas. 

In-Service  Training — Many  examples  of 
in-service  training  have  been  carried  by 
PREP.  An  orthopedic  team  from  Louisiana 
annually  goes  to  El  Salvador  and  actually 
condu'^ts  operations,  e.g.,  illustrating  the 
procedures  of  immediate  post-surgical  fitting 
of  prostheses,  which  enable  walking  within 
24  hours  rather  than  spending  weeks  in  bed 
as  previously  practiced.  Over  130  PREP 
specialists  conducted  related  kinds  of  train- 
ing activities  In  their  Partner  countries  last 
year. 

Consultation — Consultation  in  many 
aspects  of  building  design,  curriculum  con- 
struction, and  diagnostic  procedures  has 
been  provided.  One  of  the  outstanding  ones 
was  that  of  Dr.  Leona  Tyler,  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association.  Dr.  Tyler  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  University  of  Costa  Rica  and  related 
agencies  In  developing  new  approaches  to 
psychological  curricula  within  the  university 
including  those  training  programs  affecting 
handicapped  people. 

Direct  Services  to  Children  and  Adults — A 
number  of  specific  situations  involving  ortho- 
pedic operations,  prostheses,  and  hearing 
aids  are  examples  of  direct  services  to  chil- 
dren that  have  been  provided  within  the 
PREP  framework. 

National  Mental  Health  Week — The  activi- 
ties of  PREP,  particularly  in  Belize,  were 
partially  responsible  for  the  development  of 
a  National  Mental  Health  Week  In  Belize. 
Inter-American  Colleagueshlp — PREP  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  close  and 
lasting  ties  between  professionals  in  all 
aspects  of  special  eaucatlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  many  of  the  Partnerships. 

Research — PREP  has  been  Involved  In 
research  in  limited  areao  such  as  prevalence 
and  incidence  of  disability  and  public  atti- 
tudes or  awareness  of  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped and  employer  attitudes  affecting  em- 
ployment. 

U.S.  Professional  Recognition — PREP  has 
been  able  to  enlist  and,  or  inspire  coopera- 
tion from  major  U.S.  professional  groups. 
The  recognition  and  cooperation  of  these 
groups  provides  the  back-up  professional 
staff  that  become  the  State  level  cadre  of 
personnel  of  the  many  PREP  projects  carried 
out  in  the  various  partnershins. 

U.S.  Professional  Awakening — One  of  the 
benefits  of  PREP  to  the  United  States  is  the 
awareness  that  "we  have  no  corner  on  knowl- 
edge." Research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects on  the  relationships  between  nutrition 
and  Intelligence,  population  problems  and 
disability,  and  poverty  and  handicap  are 
often  examples  of  new  frontiers  to  the  North 
American  partner  as  he  works  with  his  Latin 
partner.  The  U.S.  partner  often  gains.  In  the 
cross-cultural  setting,  new  Insight  Into  sub- 


cultural  rehabilitation  problems  that.  In  the 
words  of  one  U.S.  agency  administrator, 
"ten  years  of  university  training  had  not 
taught  him."    . 

International  Agency  Cooperation — PREP 
is  increasingly  being  contacted  and/or  re- 
ceiving requests  from  International  Agencies 
such  as  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion (PAHO),  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization (ILO),  and  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO).  Cooperation  between 
PREP  and  these  international  agencies  has 
a  multiplying  e^:ect,  both  for  PREP  and  the 
agencies. 

Formation  of  National  Councils — PREP  has 
been  instrumental  In  certain  countries,  such 
as  Costa  Rica,  in  working  with  local  groups 
to  assist  In  the  development  of  a  National 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Handicapped 
which  includes  most  of  the  agencies  dealing 
with  handicapped  people  In  that  nation. 

Private  Foundation  Support — PREP,  illus- 
trating the  Harry  Reasoner  ABC  radio  com- 
ment about  the  Partners  that  "It's  nice  to 
see  a  good  idea  work,"  has  been  able  to 
recently  achieve  financial  backing  from  the 
Lilly  Foundation.  This  will  enable  PREP  to 
professionalize  Its  central  office  staff  which 
will  enable  better  coordination  with  the  na- 
tional voluntary  profe.ssional  staff  oersonnel. 

Relationships  Between  Disability  and  Eco- 
nomic Development— PREP  is  vividlv  illus- 
trating the  necessity  for  the  developing 
nations,  such  as  Latin  America,  to  recognize 
the  urgency  to  do  something  for  the  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  handicapped  persons  who 
now  live  in  these  nations  with  the  potential 
of  becoming  an  economic  llabllltv.  PREP 
emphasizes  not  orUy  the  medical  ''restora- 
tion" of  the  disabled  but  the  educational 
preparation  and  vocational  placement  for 
self-reliance  and  economic  productivity  of 
handicapped  persons. 

A  World  Model— PREP,  because  of  Its 
direct  sevlce  and  people-to-people  emphasis, 
is  increasingly  becoming  a  world  model  of 
cooperation  between  professional  groups. 
Other  US.  voluntary  agencies  are  examining 
the  possibility  of  attempting  to  set  up  simi- 
lar models  of  cooperation  between  their  own 
disability  interest  areas  and  other  geographic 
regions  of  the  world  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  PREP.  The  educational  publication 
of  UNESCO,  Prospects,  is  scheduled  to  carry 
an  article  in  1975  discussing  PREP  as  a  model 
of  people-to-people  development  principles 
In  the  developing  nations. 

[Prom  the  Athol  (Mass.)  News,  Jan.  8,  1975] 

Artists  From  Latin  America  Share  Culture 

Through  Exchange  Program 

Washington. — Out  in  Iowa,  a  Mexican  per- 
former with  an  Irish  brogue  is  drawing  en- 
thusiastic audiences  with  poetry  recitations, 
lectures  and  guitar  concerts. 

Down  in  Kentucky,  a  woodcaner  from 
Ecuador  Is  demonstrating  and  conducting 
workshops  in  a  craft  which  has  declined 
over  the  years— the  rich  tradition  kept  alive 
by  isolated  artists  like  himself. 

Up  in  Maine,  a  Brazilian  poet  and  com- 
poser of  operatic,  religious  and  folk  music  is 
giving  performances,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  on  the  Hute. 

And  in  Ohio,  another  Brazilian,  a  folk 
dancer,  is  instructing  and  participating  In 
theater  and  the  dance  at  a  Cleveland  com- 
munity arts  center  known  as  Karamu 
House. 

Fernando  Marrufo,  poet,  lecturer,  guitarist: 
Jorge  Rivadeneira  Almeida,  woodcarver; 
Robert  Lima  de  Souza,  poet,  composer;  and 
Julia  Perelra  de  Mello,  folk  dancer,  are 
among  the  Latin  American  artists  who  have 
started  to  come  to  this  country  through  the 
Artist-In-Residence  program. 

Begun  this  year,  the  program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Partners  of  the  Americas  people-to- 
people  organization  and  supported  by  fxmds 
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from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

The  Artlst-In-Residence  program  Is  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  gifted  Latin 
Americans  to  share  their  native  cultures  by 
teaching,  performing  and  lecturing  in  small 
towns  as  well  as  big  cities. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  build  a  greater 
mutual  understanding  and  communication 
between  the  cultures  of  Latin  America  and 
our  country,  explains  Alan  Rubin,  president 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Americas. 

Through  that  organization,  41  U.S.  states 
maintain  direct,  highly  personal  working  re- 
lationships with  43  Latin  American  states 
or  areas  In  18  countries. 

And  through  this  relationship  people  are 
helping  other  people  raise  their  quality  of 
life  with  programs  in  public  health  and 
medicine,  education,  agriculture  and  sports, 
as  well  as  the  cultural  exchange,  Rubin 
points  out. 

Selection  of  the  artist  Is  made  by  the 
Latin  American  Partner  state.  The  VS.  Part- 
ner state  then  follows  by  arranging  with  a 
university  or  college  in  its  state  to  provide 
the  three  month's  residency  for  the  artist. 

Outlets  for  the  artist's  talents  Include 
not  only  the  campus  but  the  community  as 
well. 

Augusta  College  in  Georgia  was  the  first 
of  the  schools  to  serve  as  an  artist's  resi- 
dence. Joao  Batista  de  Querios,  a  Brazilian 
from  the  state  of  Pemambuco,  conducted  the 
school's  first  course  in  sculpture  and  helped 
design  the  college's  first  studio  for  sculpture. 

Partners  plans  to  extend  participation  to 
more  states,  to  provide  a  broader  mix  of  art- 
ists' skills,  and  to  expand  the  program,  with 
artists  visiting  more  than  one  state. 

Beginning  next  year.  U.S.  artists  will  be 
visiting  Latin  America  under  a  Partners  of 
the  Americtis  program  which  complements 
the  Artlst-In-Residence  program. 

The  "Sharing  American  Folklore"  pro- 
gram, as  it  has  been  named,  will  seek  great- 
er mutual  understanding  and  communica- 
tion. It,  too,  Is  being  made  possible  through 
a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  AfiFalrs  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  program  will  cover  a  broad  range  of 
talents.  Among  them:  folk  singers,  crafts- 
men, modern  dancers,  barker-shop  quartets, 
spiritual  or  soul  groups,  square -dancers, 
choral  groups,  bluegrass  artists,  marching 
bands,  members  of  Indian  tribes  performing 
traditional  dances  and  folk  art  teachers. 

"Sharing  American  Folklore"  also  hopes 
to  stimulate  and  involve  private  citizens  In 
the  broader  problems  of  health,  education, 
nutrition,  rehabilitation  and  adequate  social 
services  by  means  of  cross-cultural  exchange, 
and  share  the  creative  spirit  and  cutlural 
heritage  of  Partners  states  with  the  Partner 
country  as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tion, Rubin  says. 

fProm  the  WlIUamsDort  (Pa.)   Grit. 
June  9.  1974] 

Aid  Program  jh  Latin  America  Praised 
FOR  Its  Achievements 

Concerned  citizens  In  Wisconsin  are  help- 
ing rebuild  a  Latin -American  city  ravaged 
by  an  earthquake.  In  Utah  more  than  60.000 
students  have  come  up  with  money  to  help 
build  schools  In  Bolivia. 

It's  all  part  of  work  done  by  an  organiza- 
tion called  Partners  of  the  Americas.  It  In- 
volves persons  In  41  states  of  the  U.  S.  work- 
ing with  others  In  43  Latin-American  states 
in  18  countries.  Its  purpose  Is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  hemisphere. 

OFFERS  OinXBT 

Psu^ners — a  nonprofit,  nonpolltlcal.  voltm- 
teer  organization — offers  an  outlet  for  per- 
sons who  want  to  do  more  than  donate 
money  for  some  worthwhile  cause. 


"To  some  people.  Partners  represents  an 
opportunity  for  short-term  International 
service,"  said  David  Lurla,  an  associate  di- 
rector. "Besides  wanting  to  become  Involved 
in  aid  programs,  most  people  just  can't  take 
off  two  years  to  Join  the  Peace  Corps." 

Among  members  of  the  organization  are 
educators,  businessmen,  physicians,  stu- 
dents, housewives,  civic  leaders,  agronomists, 
engineers,  and  govei-nors. 

The  students  In  Utah  helped  raise  money 
to  build  55  Bolivian  schools.  Land,  labor, 
some  of  the  materials,  and  teachers  are  being 
provided  In  Bolivia. 

"'he  same  cooperative'  setup  is  used  in  other 
Partners  projects,  including  one  involving 
persons  In  Wisconsin.  The  Wlsconsinltes,  In- 
cluding Governor  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  are  rais- 
ing money  to  help  restructure  the  health 
service  and  mental  health  delivery  system 
of  Managua,  Nicaragua,  which  wsis  devastated 
by  an  earthquake  more  than  a  year  ago. 

EFFECTS  BENEFICIAL 

"No  Other  voluntary  program  is  having  a 
greater  Impact  on  the  lives  of  so  many  people 
in  so  many  countries  at  so  small  of  a  cost," 
said  Galo  Plaza,  secretary  general  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Partners  projects  are  in  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine,  education,  agrlcul- 
tvure  and  rural  development,  rehabilitation, 
trade  and  Investment,  sports,  commtinlty  de- 
velopment, cultural  exchange,  and  emergency 
relief.  One  unusual  project  seeks  to  preserve 
the  famed  Mayan  ruins  at  Copan,  Honduras. 

Partners  of  the  Americas  Elect  Officers 

Partners  of  the  Americas,  formerly  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  IlUnois-sao 
Paulo  Group,  met  at  the  National  Club  on 
Jan.  9  to  elect  officers  and  committees  for  the 
coming  year.  The  organization's  objectives 
are  to  further  good  relations  between  Brazil 
and  the  USA,  and  in  particular  between  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Sao  Paulo,  through, 
arts,  sciences,  education  and  sports. 

Officers  elected  were  president,  Jorge  P. 
Correa:  1st  vice  pres.,  H61io  Martins  de  OUv- 
erla;  2nd  vice  pres..  Paulo  Suplicy;  1st  sec- 
retary. Per  Horn.  2nd  secretary.  Maria  An- 
tonia  Cowles;  1st  treasurer,  Jaroslav  Dedlna; 
2nd  treasurer.  Frances  Van  De  Putte.  Direc- 
tors are:  Joao  Paulo  Camassa,  J.  V.  Rui  Bar- 
bosa,  Cirley  M.  Colangelo,  Michael  Mary 
Nolan,  and  Jos§  F.  S.  de  Araujo  is  for  present 
of  Partners. 

The  new  Board  of  Trustees  is  headed  by 
president,  Jubert  Ponseca.  Other  officers  In- 
clude 1st  vice  president,  Paulo  da  Rocha  Ca- 
margo:  2nd  vice  president,  Rlcardo  Veronesl: 
1st  secretary.  J.  V.  Rui  Barbosa;  and  2nd  sec- 
retary. Gllberto  S.  Telles. 

The  various  committees  are  headed  by  Joao 
Paulo  Camassa,  Jose  Francisco  Soares  de 
Araujo,  Paulo  Nathanael  P.  Souza,  Paulo  C. 
Suplicy.  J.  A.  Cesar  Salgado,  Hello  Martins  de 
Olivelra,  J.  V.  Rui  Barbosa,  and  Jean  Cohn. 

The  Partners  has  worked  on  health  prob- 
lems, especially  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
They  have  cooperated  with  the  HOPE  project. 
Their  work  in  sports  included  sending  soccer 
coaches  to  Illinois.  And  recently  in  December, 
they  sponsored  "Brazil  Week"  In  Chicago, 
during  which  they  staged  style  shows  and  art 
exhibitions,  and  climaxed  the  "Week"  by 
bringing  Maestro  Camargo  Guarnlery.  Brazil- 
ian conductor  and  comp>oser,  to  conduct  the 
Chicago  Symphony. 

[Prom   the  Hllo    (HawaU)    Tribune-Herald, 
Mar.  14.  1975] 
Effective  Partnerships 
This  month  an  organization  called  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  observes  its  10th  anni- 
versary. 

Pounded  In  1964  as  a  means  by  which 
private  citizens  In  the  United  States  and 


Latin  America  could  act  directly  together 
to  help  one  another  raise  the  quality  of  life, 
Partners  of  the  Americas  now  has  commit^ 
tees  m  41  U.S.  states  working  with  43  coun- 
terparts In  18  Latin  American  nations  in 
projects  Involving  education,  public  health, 
agriculture,  sports  and  cultural  exchange^ 
emergency  relief  and  much  else. 

— ^More  than  50,000  Utah  school  children, 
for  example,  have  helped  to  build  over  so 
schools  to  date  In  Bolivia's  Altlplano  region 
where  there  were  no  schools  before.  The 
Bolivian  Partners  and  Bolivian  government 
£u-e  providing  the  land,  labor  and  teachers. 

— lowans  have  Introduced  new  techniques 
in  agriculture,  livestock  and  poultry  raising 
in  Yucatan  that  are  expected  to  have  multi- 
million-dollar Impact  on  that  region's  econ- 
omy. 

— Wisconsin  Partners  are  helping  to  rebuild 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  restructuring  Its 
health-care  system  following  that  city's  dev- 
astating earthquake. 

All  told,  the  43  partnerships  In  1972-73 
conducted  57  programs  totaling  $6.4  mUlion 
in  value,  exchanging  3.444  people  and  ship- 
ping 589  tons  of  equipment  and  supplies  to 
Latin  America.  Worth  noting  Is  that  for 
every  dollar  provided  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  partnerships  pro- 
duced $13  In  self-financed  travel,  donated 
equipment  and  supplies,  scholarships,  dis- 
aster relief  and  other  cash  contributions. 

Summing  It  up,  "We're  what  you  might 
call  an  adult  Peace  Corps,"  says  David  Lurla, 
an  associated  director  of  Partners.  "A  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  be  Involved  in  aid  pro- 
grams, but  they  Just  can't  take  off  two  years 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps.  They  might  be  able 
to  take  off  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  however. 
And  that's  what  Partners  offers." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  people-to-people 
philosophy  and  programs  of  Partners  of  the 
Americas  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  bringing  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas closer  together. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Feb.  5, 1975] 
Youth   Exchange    Program:    Lamm   Enter- 
tains Brazilian  Visitors 

The  visit  of  a  pretty  Brazilian  girl  and  a 
political  reporter  from  that  country  gave  Gov. 
Dick  Lamm  a  chance  to  let  his  mind  stray 
Tuesday  from  the  business  of  running  Colo- 
rado to  his  196?  honejmioon  in  South 
America. 

Paying  a  call  on  the  governor  were  Rosan- 
gela  Claldinl.  whose  uncle  Is  governor  of 
Mlnas  Gerals.  Colorado's  sister  state  In  Brazil, 
and  Milton  Lucas  de  Paula,  also  from  Mlnas 
Gerals. 

Miss  Claldinl  Is  one  of  five  young  adults 
from  Brazil  currently  In  Colorado  on  a  youth 
exchange  program  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Clubs  International. 

GO   TO   FLORIDA 

She  Is  staying  with  the  Clyde  Claybum 
family  of  Wheat  Ridge  until  later  this  month, 
when  she  and  the  four  other  visitors  will  go 
to  Florida  for  a  one-week  stay  at  Disney 
World. 

De  Paula  Is  on  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  International  Visitor  Program 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Lamm  said  he  hadn't  been  to  Mlnas  Gerals, 
which  has  been  Colorado's  sister  state  since 
1966  under  a  Partners  of  the  Americas  pro- 
gram, but  he  told  his  Brazilian  visitors  and 
their  escorts  his  fond  memories  of  South 
America. 

"What  a  big,  beautiful  country,"  he  said 
of  Brazil.  "Ill  never  forget  It.  I'd  love  to 
go  back." 

Lamm  called  Brazil  "a  country  much  like 
ours"  In  its  diversity  and  searched  his  mind 
for  names  of  some  of  the  places  on  the  Lamm 
honeymoon  Itinerary  a  dozen  years  ago. 
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Miss  Claldinl,  19,  presented  the  governor 
with  a  large  white  aquamarine  stone  from 
Mlnas  Gerals,  and  she  and  de  Paula  urged 
him  to  visit  their  state  and  Its  capital  city, 
Belo  Horlzonte. 

As  an  advocate  of  land-use  planning  and 
environmental  concerns.  Lamm  might  enjoy 
that.  Belo  Horlzonte  is  Portuguese  for  "beau- 
tiful horizon." 

(From  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil, 

Mar.  15,  1974] 

Partners  Make  Good  Neighbors 

(By  Don  Oakley) 

This  month  an  organization  called  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  observes  Its  10th  anni- 
versary. 

Founded  In  1964  as  a  means  by  which  pri- 
vate citizens  In  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  could  act  directly  together  to  help 
one  another  raise  the  quality  of  life.  Part- 
ners of  the  Americas  now  has  committees  in 
41  U.S.  states  working  with  43  counterparts 
in  18  Latin  American  nations  in  projects  In- 
volving education,  public  health,  agricul- 
ture, sports  and  cultural  exchange,  emer- 
gency relief  and  much  else. 

More  than  50,000  Utah  school  children,  for 
example,  have  helped  to  build  over  50 
schools  to  date  in  Bolivia's  Altlplano  region 
where  there  were  no  schools  before.  The 
Bolivian  Partners  and  Bolivian  government 
are  providing  the  land,  labor  and  teachers. 

lowans  have  Introduced  new  techniques 
In  agriculture,  livestock  and  poultry  raising 
in  Yucatan  that  are  expected  to  have  multi- 
million-dollar impact  on  that  region's  econ- 
omy. 

Wisconsin  Partners  are  helping  to  rebuild 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  and  restructuring  Its 
health-care  system  following  that  city's  dev- 
astating earthquake. 

All  told,  the  43  partnerships  In  1972-73 
conducted  557  programs  totaling  $6.4  million 
In  value,  exchanging  3,444  people  and  ship- 
ping 589  tons  of  equipment  and  supplies  to 
Latin  America. 

Worth  noting  is  that  for  every  dollar  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
partnerships  produced  $13  in  self -financed 
travel,  donated  equipment  and  supplies, 
scholarships,  disaster  relief  and  other  cash 
contributions. 

Summing  it  up,  "We're  what  you  might 
call  an  adult  Peace  Corps."  says  David  Lurla, 
an  associate  director  of  Partners.  "A  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  be  Involved  In  aid  pro- 
grams, but  they  Just  can't  take  off  two  years 
to  join  the  Peace  Corps.  They  might  be  able 
to  take  off  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  however. 
And  that's  what  Partners  offers." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  people-to-people 
philosophy  and  programs  of  Partners  of  the 
Americas  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  bringing  the  nations  of  the 
Americas  closer  together. 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  Jour-  " 
nal,  Dec.  10.  1974] 

Welcome,  Partners 

Oklahoma's  University  Medical  Center  will 
be  hosting  for  the  next  several  days  between 
30  and  40  senior  medical  students  from  the 
University  of  Chihuahua  as  part  of  a  volun- 
teer cultural,  social  and  technical  exchange 
program  that  Is  strengthening  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

The  group  of  visitors,  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  women,  will  attend  lectvires 
at  the  University  Medical  Center  and  in  their 
space  time  see  the  sights  of  the  city. 

They  have  also  expressed  a  desire  to  "meet 
the  Oklahoma  Big  Red  Football  Team"  and 
to  see  some  "cowboys  and  Indians." 

John  E.  Klrkpatrick  has  volunteered  to 
conduct  them  on  a  tour  of  the  Cowboy  Hall 


of  Fame  and  before  leaving  the  state  they 
will  stay  at  one  of  Oklahoma's  lodges  In 
western  Oklahoma. 

Here  is  a  program  that  gives  scope  to  the 
alms  and  Ideals  we  feel  best  expressed  In  our 
part  of  the  country. 

It  Is  an  organization  of  individual  citizens 
who  place  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of 
private  initiative  as  the  basic  tool  by  which 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  can 
work  together  for  economic  and  social  self- 
help. 

In  eight  years  of  existence.  Partners  of  the 
Americas  has  grown  to  42  partnerships  be- 
tween 40  U.S.  states.  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  42  states  or  areas  In  18 
Latin  American,  Central  American,  Caribbean 
countries  and  Mexico. 

Non-profit,  volunteer  committees  meet  fre- 
quently to  develop  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  economic,  medical,  educational, 
agricultural  and  social  development  fields. 
The  projects  are  as  diverse  as  the  needs  of 
the  people:  supplies  for  hospitals;  emergency 
relief  for  a  polio-stricken  village;  marketing 
advice  for  native  handicrafts;  student, 
teacher,  doctor,  dentist  and  nurse  exchanges; 
farm  equipment  and  supplies  for  a  rural 
community. 

The  partner  concept  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
has  proven  its  effectiveness  with  a  project 
value  in  dollars  of  more  than  $20  million 
and  a  value  in  human  relations  that  Is  un- 
measureable. 

Oklahoma  Partners  of  the  Americas  are 
associated  with  the  Mexican  states  of  Tlax- 
cala,  Colima,  Coahuila,  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua. 

Medical  and  dental  teams  of  doctors  and 
dentists  have  conducted  seminar,  performed 
services  and  exchanged  ideas  with  their  Mex- 
ican counterparts  in  Tlaxcala  and  Chi- 
huahua. 

Cultural  and  social  exchanges  have  been 
conducted  with  the  states  of  "Haxcala  and 
Colima  where  students,  teachers  and  entire 
families  from  both  countries  have  partici- 
pated. 

School  equipment  has  been  furnished  to 
the  state  of  Coahuila  and  an  assisting  project 
is  now  underway  to  add  a  new  classroom  to 
a  school  for  underprivileged  children  In  the 
city  of  Villa  Acuna. 

The  Oklahoma  Partners  have  helped  spon- 
sor western  type  rodeos  in  the  states  of 
Colima  and  Tlaxcala  using  Oklahoma  cow- 
boys. The  Mexican  states  have  reciprocated 
by  sending  charros,  marlachl  musicians  and 
a  Ballet  Folklorico  from  the  University  of 
Colima  to  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  larger  projects  has  been  assist- 
ing in  the  construction  and  equipping  a  hos- 
pital In  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  trip  has  been 
worked  out  for  Chihuahua  University  med- 
ical students  to  hear  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  and  to  tour  the  city  for 
purely  social  and  cultural  purposes. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  part- 
ners from  south  of  the  border  and  hope  their 
stay  here  will  be  a  rewarding  one. 

(From  the  BrazU  Herald,  July  4. 1974] 

'Partners'  Exchange  Health  Care, 

Culture  and  Education 

Brasilia. — With  the  Partners  of  the  Amer- 
icas program  celebrating  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary this  year,  18  Brazilian  states  from  as  far 
as  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  Amazonas  have  part- 
ners In  the  United  States. 

First  of  the  Brazilian-U.S.  partnerships  was 
established  In  November,  1964,  between  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  partners  committees  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  the  exchange  of  people  im- 
mediate plans  got  under  way  for  the  imple- 


mentation  of   the   Maryland-State   of   Rio 
Student  Exchange  Program. 

Involvement  of  the  students  in  knowing 
their  Partners  on  a  firsthand  basis  has  in- 
spired many  of  them  to  take  leadership  roles 
in  their  Maryland  high  schools  to  raise  money 
for  Partners  projects.  These  funds  have 
helped  build  10  schools  in  Niterol.  capital  of 
the  State  of  Rio. 

In  January,  1965,  the  second  Brazilian 
partnership  was  Initiated  between  the  north- 
eastern state  of  Alagoas  and  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  During  the  Initial  visit  of  New 
Jersey  business  and  professional  men  to  Ala- 
goas, requests  for  school  and  hospital  equip- 
ment were  received.  With  the  assistance  of 
Rotary,  Lions,  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  and  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company,  32  tons  of  school  desks, 
hospital  beds  and  other  equipment  were 
quickly  rehabilitated  and  sent  to  schools 
and  hospitals  in  Alagoas. 

The  following  years  saw  the  establishment 
of  16  more  partnerships  in  BrazU.  the  most 
recent  being  that  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Ceara. 

Others  are  Amazonas — Tennessee;  Bahia — 
Pennsylvania;  Brasilia — National  Capital 
Area;  Esplrlto  Santo — West  Virginia;  Oolas — 
Wyoming;  Minas  Gerals — Colorado;  Para — 
Missouri;  Paraiba — Connecticut:  Parana — 
Ohio;  Pemambuco — Georgia;  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte — Maine;  Rio  Grande  do  Sul — Indiana; 
Santa  Catarlna — Virginia;  Sao  Paulo — Illi- 
nois; Serglpe — Rhode  Island. 

Each  state  Is  a  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Association  of  the  Partners  of  the  Americas 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Darcy  Mesquita  da 
Sllva  at  the  Edlficlo  Carloca  in  Brasilia. 

U.S.  president  is  Alan  A.  Rubin,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  is  honorary  chairman. 

Projects  of  special  Interest  currently  under 
way  In  the  18  Partnerships  Include  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

EDUCATION 

Partners  In  Maine  delivered  1.200  school 
desks  to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  on  board  the 
State  of  Maine  Btorltime  Academy  Training 
Ship,  manned  by  400  Maine  cadets. 

Universities  and  colleges  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Colorado  have  established  BrazUlan  studies 
programs  with  faculty  from  their  BrazUlan 
states. 

The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  maintains  an 
active  exchange  of  technical  information  and 
professional  expertise  with  the  Faculty  of 
Mines  at  the  University  of  Minas  Gerals. 

An  RCA  TT  5  television  transmitter  ac- 
quired by  the  Iifaine  Partners  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  University  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  for  use  in  educational  TV  program- 
ming for  rural  elementary  schools  through- 
out the  state. 

Education  specialists  from  Pennsylvania 
have  conducted  teaching  seminars  at  the 
Federal  University  at  Bahla. 

A  Maine  high  school  teacher  has  written 
a  text  book  on  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  for  use 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the  Maine 
school  system. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATION 

Illinois  Jaycees  and  the  IlUnois  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  participate  in  a  drug  abuse 
education  program  conducted  for  high  school 
students  In  sao  Paulo; 

RehabUltatlon  specialists  from  Georgia 
University  have  given  seminars  on  special 
education  techniques  to  400  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  in  Recife: 

The  executive  director  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries in  central  Ohio  assisted  local  welfare 
authorities  in  Curltlba.  Parani,  m  establish- 
ing a  simUar  industry  for  the  handicapped; 

The  University  of  Denver  provides  schol- 
arships each  year  for  six  special  education 
teachers  from  Minas  Gerals. 
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HEALTH 

Over  150  tons  of  hospital  equipment  are 
shipped  each  year  by  the  18  states  that  have 
Partners  in  Brazil.  New  Jerseys  recent  ship- 
ment of  25  tons  of  equipment  included  170 
hospitals  beds.  Maine  Partners  shipped  $300,- 
000  worth  of  medical  supplies  on  board  the 
State  of  Maine  and  recently  purchased  a  new 
respirator  for  a  hospital  in  Natal.  Wyoming 
Partners  obtained  an  iron  lung  for  Goias. 

Ten  leading  dental  educators  from  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  conducted  seminars  on  the 
latest  techniques  of  dental  surgery,  ortho- 
dontics, and  periodontlal  care  for  630  Brazil- 
lian  dentists  at  the  universities  of  Florlano- 
polis  and  Parana. 

Hospitals  m  Connecticut  each  year  provide 
six  residencies  for  doctors  from  Paraiba. 

A  team  of  medical  students  and  physi- 
cians from  the  University  of  Maryland  Med- 
ical School  assisted  local  authorities  in  the 
state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  mass  immuniza- 
tion campaign  on  the  outskirts  of  Nlteroi. 

Maine  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  Partners 
have  provided  supporting  services  to  the 
HOPE  Ship  before  and  during  her  nine- 
month  stay  In  Natal. 

Partners  assist  in  medical  emergencies  in 
Brazil  on  a  regular  basis.  Recently  the  doctor 
of  a  girl  in  Fortaleza  suffering  from  a  rare 
fungal  infection  known  as  torulosis,  was  con- 
nected with  a  top  infectious  disease  special- 
ist at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  via  a 
Partners  amateur  radio  hook-up. 

Ct.'XTtIR.*L  AND  ETCDEXT  EXCHANGE 

Approximately  200  students  of  high  school 
and  college  age  participate  each  year  in  stu- 
dent exchanges  conducted  by  the  18  Part- 
nerships In  Brazil. 

Maryland  conducts  an  annual  summertime 
exchange  of  49  students,  and  then  asks  its  re- 
turned students  to  participate  in  a  "Part- 
ners for  Peace"  program,  raising  money  up- 
on their  return  home  to  buUd  rural  elemen- 
tary schools  In  Nlteroi. 

Ohio's  program,  now  In  Its  fifth  year, 
brings  40  Parana  students  to  Miami  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  each 
year,  and  sends  15  college  students  to  the 
University  of  Parana. 

Rhode  island  Partners  pared  a  $20,000  film 
on  Sergipe  which  Is  shown  regularly  on  tele- 
vision stations  throughout  Rhode  Island. 

A  Venezuela  University  choral  society, 
Scola  Cantorum,  performed  throughout  the 
state  of  Tennessee  and  received  the  highest 
critical  acclaim. 

Paintings  by  prominent  artists  In  the  state 
of  Goias  are  on  display  at  the  Governor's 
-Mansion  in  Wyoming. 

Fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  art  work  done 
by  Rhode  Island  school  children  are  on  dis- 
play at  schools  in  Sergipe. 

Bates  College  each  year  plays  host  to  an 
crtist-in-residence  from  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
Hecent  participants  from  Natal  have  been  a 
woodcarver.  a  guitarist,  a  pianist,  and  a  so- 
prano, playing,  teaching,  and  lecturing 
throughout  the  state  of  Maine. 

A  curator  from  the  National  Zoo  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  helped  the  officials  of  the 
Brasilia  Zoo  establish  a  North  American 
wing. 

Barzilian  Partners  each  year  assist  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  in  arranging 
a  tour  of  Brasilia,  Sao  Paulo.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Salvador,  and  other  cities  for  groups  of  archi- 
tects and  urban  planners. 

COMMUNrrY   DEVELOPMENT 

Connecticut  Jaycees  are  raising  money  to 
construct  a  12  room  school  In  rural  com- 
munity of  Itaporanga,  Paraiba: 

Pennsylvania  Partners,  with  assistance 
from  Atlantic  Richfield,  have  contributed 
82,000  to  the  construction  of  a  community 
center  in  Alagadoas,  Bahla.  and  have  sent  a 
generator  to  the  community  of  Cansancao. 

Indian  Partners  and  Jaycees  obtained 
$31,400  in  materials  and  supplies  for  rural 
community  centers  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 


An  entomologist  from  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  is  assisting  the  state  of 
Ceara  in  the  eradication  of  the  sauva  ant. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  contributed  4  Chev- 
iot sheep  to  an  agricultural  breeding  station 
near  Salvador.  Bahia.  The  sheep  were  de- 
livered courtesy  of  the  Brazilian  Airforce. 

The  Wyoming  Dept.  of  Agriculture  is  as- 
sisting the  state  of  Goias  in  control  of  the 
heme  warble  fly  which  seriously  affects  the 
crops  in  that  central  Brazilian  state. 


A  4-H'ERS  View 
(By  Susan  Wasserman) 

Life  as  a  YDP  (member  of  the  4-H  Youth 
Development  Project  i  can  be  rather  frus- 
trating at  times — like  when  questions  are 
fired  in  a  rapid  Spanish-Guarani  mixture  and 
you  feel  you've  been  doing  well  with  one  new 
language,  not  to  even  mention  the  second. 
Or  you  have  worked  hard  preparing  a  4-C 
mesting  and  finally  get  there  despite  being 
stuck  once  and  having  to  push  the  truck 
otit — -and  no  one  shows  up  at  the  meeting. 
Then  comes  the  day  a  young  4-C  member 
brings  a  recipe  to  a  m-^eting  aiid  asks.  "If  we 
bring  everything  we  need,  can  we  make  this 
next  time?"  Or  the  homemaker  whose  fogon 
(stove)  has  just  been  completed  for  the  first 
time  and  has  a  stove  where  more  than  one 
pot  can  be  cooking  at  the  same  time.  Other 
feelings  leave  as  you  shar?  their  haopiness. 

As  a  1973  and  1974  YDP  I  spent  16  months 
in  Latin  America.  2  months  In  Costa  Rica  and 
14  in  Paraguay.  Spanish  classes  for  several 
hours  a  day,  followed  by  more  technical 
training  in  Latin  living  such  as  gardening 
and  cooking,  were  five-day-a-week  activities 
for  the  15  of  us  in  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries. Learning  didn't  stop  there  because  we 
lived  with  Costa  Rican  families  and  had 
opportunities  to  participate  in  their  dally 
lives. 

While  In  Paraguay  I  worked  with  two  young 
Paraguayan  women  who  are  home  econo- 
mists. Much  of  their  time  is  spent  with  girls' 
4-C  club  projects.  In  Paraguay  boys  and  girls 
clubs  meet  separately  and  are  usually  orga- 
nized as  project  clubs. 

Through  the  Inter-American  Rural  Pro- 
gram office  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  grant,  YDPs  are 
able  to  work  with  their  counterparts  on  vari- 
ous projects  which  include  greater  produc- 
tion and  use  of  corn  and  soybeans  and  the 
building  of  stoves. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Paraguay  where  I 
lived,  a  good  acreage  of  soybeans  are  raised 
each  year  but  they  have  been  sold  as  a  cash 
crop  rather  than  used  as  food  by  most  fam- 
ilies. Soybean  recipes  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Paraguayan  Extension  Service  so  these 
were  used  at  4-C  meetings  and  public  cook- 
ing classes.  As  a  finale  to  soybean  cookery 
my  counterpart.  Antonia,  4-C  socias.  Rotary 
ladles,  and  I  held  a  Soybean  Exposition  for 
the  townspeople  of  San  Ignacio.  Each  mem- 
ber brought  one  food  that  she  had  prepared 
from  soybeans  to  be  displayed,  and  what  a 
variety  we  had  from  soybean  coffee,  to  cook- 
ies, to  soup  and  soybean  cheese  made  of  soy 
milk. 

A  national  campaign  to  build  brick,  wood- 
bumlng  stoves  was  underway  In  Paraguay 
while  I  was  there.  This  stove  was  being  built 
f  s  an  Improvement  over  the  campflre  type  of 
cooking  facilities  still  in  use  in  many  campo 
homes.  Through  the  fogon  project.  4-H'ers 
and  individuals  In  other  Interested  groups 
are  able  to  get  involved  in  international  4-H. 
Contributions  from  these  groups  are  used  to 
buy  Iron  stove-tops  and  chimneys  which  are 
given  to  families  to  use.  They  provide  the 
bricks  for  the  stove,  and  as  they  are  able  to 
repay  for  the  tops  and  chimneys.  $1  for  $1, 
the  money  is  put  into  a  revolving  fund  to 
build  more  stoves.  With  $30  or  $35  a  Para- 
guayan campo  family  can  have  a  greatly  im- 
proved cookstove. 

A  former  Reno  County  4-H'er,  Cheryl 
Blank,  is  now  in  Paraguay  as  a  YDP  and  will 


be  there  until  August,  1975.  Cheryl  is  also 
Involved  with  the  stoves  and  writes  that  the 
project  is  going  well  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  start  a  latrine  project.  I'm  sure 
Cheryl  would  appreciate  any  financial  sup- 
port or  letters  from  Interested  4-H'er8. 

PA-ITNERS  of  THE   AMERICAS:    LINKING  KANSAS 

TO  Paraguay 
(By  Nancy  Granovsky) 
Mention  Paraguay  and  many  E:ansans  will 
stop,  think,  and  say,  "Paraguay  ,  .  .  it's  a 
small  country  in  South  America,  Isn't  it?" 
Of  course  this  is  true,  but  mention  Paraguay 
to  some  other  Kansans  and  they  will  say, 
"Of  courie  .  .  Paraguay  and  Kansas  share  a 
special  partnership." 

What  is  the  partner.ship  and  what  makes 
it  so  special?  Few  Americans  know  that  the 
Partners  of  the  Americas,  brain-child  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  was  established 
to  set  up  a  people-to-people  Involvement 
between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
Latin  America.  Today  41  states  are  "linked 
wiih  43  partner  commit.ee-  in  18  Latin 
Amerr.an  countries.  The  partnerships  are 
committed  to  fostering  a  closer  relationship 
and  understanding  between  people  through 
involvement  in  self-help  projects  In  the  areas 
of  education,  public  health,  agricuUure  and 
rural  development,  rehabilitation,  trade  and 
investment,  sports,  community  development, 
cultural  exchange,  emergency  relief,  and 
tourism.  Through  the  partners  framework, 
private  cl  izens  can  carry  on  person-to-per- 
son foreign  aid. 

Kansas  became  the  34th  state  to  form  a 
partnership  by  choosing  Paraguay  as  her 
"sister  state"  In  1968.  The  two  share  several 
.■striking  similarities:  both  Kansas  and  Para- 
guay are  land-locked;  both  depend  heavily 
on  an  agricultural  economy — Paraguay  has 
great  potential  for  growing  wheat  and  both 
Paraguay  and  Kansas  are  major  cattle  pro- 
di'clng  areas:  both  have  almost  the  same 
number  of  people:  and  Paraguay  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  earlier  pioneer  times  with 
much  unexplored  terrain  end  untapped 
potential  The  Kansas  Partnership  was 
founded  by  volunteer,  bi-partisan  represen- 
tatives from  all  walks  of  life.  Activities  are 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  counter- 
part committee  in  Asuncion. 

During  1973  alone,  more  tiian  a  quarter 
million  dollars  was  spent  supporting  Kansas- 
Paraguay  people-to-people  exchanges  and  ac- 
tivities. Some  of  these  activities  were: 

A  Paraguayan  official  observed  water  con- 
servation and  Irrigation  projec^^s  in  Kansas. 
Farm  equipment  was  donated  to  a  Para- 
guayan agricultural  school  by  the  Hesston 
Corporation. 

A  Kansas  4-H'er  spent  a  year  coordinating 
4-H  work  in  Paraguay. 

A  special  music  education  program  was 
developed  In  Paraguay  as  a  result  of  Kansas 
assistance. 

Kansas  Rotary  Clubs  raised  funds  to  pro- 
vide school  supplies  and  scholarship  funds 
for  Paraguayan  elementary  school  children. 
Hospital  supplies  Including  20,000  pair  of 
eyeglasses,  antibiotics,  and  medical  equip- 
ment were  shipped  to  Paraguay. 

Paraguayan  specialists  visited  mental 
health  centers  and  rehabilitation  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  Kansas  and  a  Kansas  partner 
helped  equip  and  train  the  staff  of  a  new  re- 
habilitation center  for  the  blind  in  Asuncion. 
Paraguayan  partners  visited  the  Hutchin- 
son State  Pair  to  observe  prize-winning  live- 
stock, produce  and  grain:  gardening  and  farm 
machinery;  4-H  exhibits;  and  home  econom- 
ics displays. 

An  art  exchange  program  between  school 
children  In  Kansas  and  Paraguay  Is  being 
initiated. 

In  1975,  Kansas  will  host  an  artlst-ln-resl- 
dence,  the  well-known  Paraguayan  guitarist, 
5>lla  Godoy,  who  will  spend  three  months  per- 
forming throughout  the  state. 
Expansion  of  partner  cities  will  be  encour- 
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aged.  At  present,  Topeka-Asunclon,  Newton- 
Sapucal,  and  Hays-Santa  Maria  have  been 
paired.  As  Kansans'  awareness  of  the  partner- 
ship expands  so  may  the  number  of  partner 
cities.  The  Importance  of  agriculture,  nutri- 
tion, and  youth  activities  are  being  emphas- 
ized by  the  National  Association  of  the  Part- 
ners. An  entomologist  and  a  youth  specialist, 
partnership  members  from  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, have  already  Initiated  projects  in 
Paraguay. 

How  can  Kansas  4-H'ers  become  an  Impor- 
tant link  In  the  partnership?  Through  In- 
volvement! Here  are  some  Ideas  for  starters: 

Form  partner  clubs — 4-H  to  4-C  (4-C  Is  the 
Paraguayan  version  of  the  4-H  movement). 

Adopt  a  special  4-H  club  project  to  Inform 
the  people  of  your  community  about  Para- 
gu.iy  and  the  partnership. 

Encourage  your  community  to  become  a 
partner  city. 

Learn  something  about  the  people  and  cus- 
toms of  Paraguay:  sponsor  special  programs 
highlighting  Kansans'  experiences  in  Para- 
guay. 

Help  the  Kansas-Paraguay  Partnership 
Committee  grow  by  becoming  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  group. 

For  more  Information  about  the  partner- 
ship, contact: 

Mrs.  Prancine  Neubauer,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Governor's  Committee  on  the  Partner- 
ship Program,  Room  407,  Mills  Building,  109 
West  9th  Street,  Topeka.  Kansas. 

For  more  information  about  how  4-H  mem- 
bers can  become  involved,  contact : 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Area.  Extension  Specialist, 
4-H  and  Youth,  Umberger  Hall,  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  Kansas  66506. 

Through  your  awareness  and  interest,  you 
can  help  inform  Kansans  so  more  will  be  able 
to  say,  "Paraguay?  Of  course  .  .  .  Paraguay 
and  Kansas  share  a  special  partnership  and 
I'm  an  Involved  partner." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill  is 
a  supporter  of  this  program,  and  has 
been  of  assistance  last  year  and  this 
year. 

VSThat  my  proposal  would  do  is  simply 
allow  the  association  to  continue  oper- 
ating its  program  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year,  with  no  allowance  for  the  in- 
flated cost  of  doing  business.  It  will  per- 
mit the  Partners  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  from  the  partnerships  for  spe- 
cialized regional  workshops  in  agricul- 
tural, health  services,  and  vocational 
training,  to  develop  at  least  two  new 
partnerships  for  States  and  countries 
not  as  yet  involved,  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  volxmteer  technician  travel,  and 
to  provide  proper  management,  fund 
raising,  and  promotional  service  to  com- 
mittees in  43  States  and  18  countries. 
This  important  segment  of  our  total  aid 
progiam  needs  and  deserves  continued 
Federal  support. 

With  the  encouragement  and  guidance 
they  receive  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Partners  are 
working  hard  to  meet  the  development 
priorities  of  the  Americas.  One  of  their 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  insufficient 
agricultural  production  has  been  to 
change  traditional  agricultural  methods 
by  working  through  rural  youth. 

In  Belize,  for  example.  Michigan  4-H 
and  agricultural  extension  workers  have 
been  working  for  3  years  to  build  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  4-H  clubs  linked  di- 
rectly with  clubs  in  Michigan  in  order 
to  share  the  latest  techniques  of  rabbit 
farming  as  a  low-cost,  high-protein  food, 
of  vegetable  gardening,  of  livestock  and 


poultry  production.  The  model  has  been 
so  successful  in  Belize  that  it  is  now 
being  extended  to  seven  other  partner- 
ships in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  area.  It  has  also  been  expand- 
ed to  include  other  rural  youth  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

The  Partners  are  also  focusing  their 
attention  upon  improved  health  services, 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  of  Latin 
America.  Recently  they  launched  a  ma- 
jor drive  to  involve  the  great  medical 
schools  and  outstanding  State  public 
health  services  of  our  country  in  this 
process  by  convening  the  first  Partners 
Inter-American  Seminar  on  Rural 
Health  in  Nicaragua,  attended  by  50 
physicians,  medical  school  educators,  and 
public  health  personnel  from  13  States 
and  8  countries  of  Central  America.  Pan- 
ama, Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 
Following  5  days  of  intensive  discus- 
sion of  the  priorities  of  rural  communi- 
ties and  a  review  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School  project  for 
its  senior  year  medical  students  in  Puer- 
to Cabezas,  the  U.  S.  delegates  proceeded 
on  to  their  respective  Latin  Partner  coun- 
tries for  immediate  project  work  and 
to  make  contacts  leading  to  long-term 
institutional  linkages. 

Ignorance  and  illiteracy  continue  to 
plague  the  hemisphere  due  to  inadequate 
educational  facihties.  With  enthusiasm 
and  resourcefulness  Partners  in  Maine 
sought  to  alleviate  this  problem  in  Rio 
Granda  do  Norte.  Brazil,  several  years 
ago  by  acquiring,  free  of  charge,  a  fully 
operable  $90,000  television  transmitter 
for  the  educational  television  network 
being  established  in  northeast  Brazil. 
The  15,000-pound  unit  was  transported  to 
Portland  by  the  Maine  Trucker's  As- 
sociation, flown  to  Washington,  D.C,  by 
the  Maine  Air  National  Guard,  and  then 
on  to  Natal  by  the  Brazilian  Air  Force. 
It  now  serves  150.000  elementary  school- 
children with  educational  programs. 

Similarly,  because  they  saw  a  need  and 
wanted  to  !:elp,  the  Partners  in  Iowa  ob- 
tained $100,000  worth  of  dairy  r.rocessing 
equipment  and  shipped  it  to  Merida,  Yu- 
catan, where  it  is  now  producing  nutri- 
tious .school  breakfasts  every  day  for  50,- 
000  schoolchildren.  Partners  in  Florida 
and  Wisconsin  have  shipped  whole  flre 
engines  to  rural  communities  in  Colom- 
bia and  Nicaragua,  respectivelv.  Partners 
In  Kansas  have  shipped  35.000  pairs  of 
eyeglasses  to  Paraguay.  Partners  in  Dela- 
ware have  shipped  38  pairs  of  breeding 
rabbits  to  rural  health  centers  in  Pan- 
ama, and  three  60-bed  emergency  field 
hospitals  have  been  delivered  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  by  Michigan  Partners. 
It  is  estimated  that  handicapping  con- 
ditions affect  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  Americas,  and 
the  Partners  have  also  undertaken  to 
meet  this  challenge  through  the  Partners 
rehabilitation  and  special  education 
program.  PREP.  For  the  past  2  years, 
audiologists  and  vision  specialists  from 
Louisiana  have  been  conducting  hearing 
and  vision  tests  among  schoolchildren 
throughout  El  Salvador,  testing  as  many 
as  1,200  students  a  week  while  training 
their  teachers  to  conduct  the  tests  for 
other  students.  Worliing  closely  with  the 


Ministry  of  Health,  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Social  Security  Institute, 
the  Louisiana  team  has  set  up  structured 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Our  official  diplomatic  corps  also 
works  hard  to  strengthen  these  State- 
country  partnerships,  because  it  makes 
their  own  job  easier.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample. Ambassador  Philip  Sanchez 
traveled  from  his  post  in  Honduras  to 
thank  the  people  of  Vermont  for  the  out- 
standing role  they  had  played  following 
the  Hurricane  Fifl  disaster  in  Septem- 
ber 1974.  On  his  way  home  to  El  Salva- 
dor from  Washington,  Ambassador  John 
Campbell  met  with  Louisiana  Grovemor 
Edwin  Edwards,  spoke  to  the  State 
legislature  and  addressed  a  luncheon  of 
60  prominent  businessmen  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  approach- 
ing its  200th  birthday.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  celebrate  our  Bicentennial 
than  to  share  with  our  closest  neighbors 
and  friends  in  Latin  America  the  vast  re- 
serves of  technical  skills  our  own  citizens 
have  acquired  over  the  past  200  years, 
v\ithout  strings  attached  and  without 
bureaucracy.  We  can  do  this  through  the 
Partners  of  the  Americas. 

As  Harry  Reasoner  of  ABC  News  said 
of  the  Partners  program,  "It's  nice  to  see 
a  good  idea  work."  My  amendment  seeks 
to  keep  that  good  idea  alive. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  others  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the 
originator  of  Partners  of  the  Americas. 
His  idea  was  to  set  up  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  would  bypa.ss  the  usual  bu- 
reaucratic entanglements  and  that  in- 
stead would  be  based  on  direct  involve- 
ment between  people  of  the  United 
States  and  people  of  Latin  America. 

Let  me  say  that  this  idea  has  worked 
remarkably  well.  People  in  43  States  have 
helped  to  initiate  a  wide  range  of  projects 
in  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  in  turn,  a  large  number  of 
people  in  these  countries  have  become 
involved  in  the  projects  to  carry  out  their 
side  of  the  partnership. 

The  State  of  Utah  and  its  partner, 
Bolivia,  provide  an  excellent  example  of 
the  way  the  program  has  been  working. 
Some  50.000  Utah  students  have  become 
involved  in  helping  the  Bolivians  build 
schools.  In  the  past  several  years,  these 
students  have  held  raffles,  run  car 
washes,  initiated  paper  drives,  and 
through  these  ventures,  have  raised  more 
than  $50,000  to  go  toward  the  building 
of  schools  in  Bolivia. 

The  Bolivians  have  responded  by  pro- 
viding labor,  materials,  and  land.  As  a 
result,  the  Utah-Bolivia  project  can  now 
be  credited  with  about  60  new  schools. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  make  cuts  in  the  funds  for  foreign 
assistance,  the  Partners  of  the  Americas 
is  not  the  place  where  the  cuts  should 
be  made.  This  amendment  would  in- 
crease by  $250,000  the  already  allotted 
$500,000  for  program  administration, 
travel  expenses,  and  program  expansion 
in  several  States.  This  relatively  small 
investment  is  nonetheless  critical  to  the 
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continued  effectiveness  of  a  small  orga- 
nization Uke  the  Partners. 

The  return  on  this  particular  invest- 
ment is  extremely  high,  since  the  Fed- 
eral money  simply  provides  the  adminis- 
trative groundwork  on  which  contribu- 
tions by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Latin  America  can  be 
built.  The  worth  of  visits  by  Partners 
volimteers,  and  the  financial  and  mate- 
rial support  furnished  to  Latin  American 
partners,  exceeded  $4.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  On  the  average.  Federal  seed 
money  has  yielded  returns  from  volun- 
teer contributions  of  over  15  to  1. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  basic  worth  of  many  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  Part- 
ners of  America  obviously  is  one  that  is 
worth  every  penny  we  spend  on  it.  In 
fact,  the  worth  of  this  program  is  prob- 
ably even  greater  than  any  price  tag 
that  can  be  put  upon  it  because  it  in- 
volves cooperation  among  people  at  a 
basic,  human  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Mxjskie  and  others  in  cospon- 
soring  the  amendment  to  increase  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  worthwhile  and  suc- 
cessful program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine. 

However,  in  so  doing,  I  wish  to  recall 
for  the  Senate  the  conference  report  on 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  dated  December  19,  1973. 
This  relates  to  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  On  that 
day,  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  said 
the  following: 

In  agreeing  upon  the  separate  $750,000  ap- 
propriation for  the  Partners  of  the  Americas, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  that 
this  program  should,  as  was  originally  agreed, 
be  funded  solely  from  nongovernment  sources 
after  fiscal  year  1976. 

I  hop)e  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
Is  aware  of  that  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Without  agreeing  to  it.  I 
am  aware  of  it.  The  material  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  indicates  the  results 
of  a  vigorous  effort  to  seek  increased  aid 
from  nongovernment  sources.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  for  nonproject  pur- 
poses. It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  money 
for  project  purposes,  that  are  visible  and 
that  you  can  point  to,  but  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  which  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  these  programs  going  It  is 
more  difficult,  in  many  cases.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  understands  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye)  in  supporting  this 
increase.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  language 
which  was  read  from  the  conference  re- 
port. I  have  talked  with  Mrs.  Frances 
Sargent,  who  worked  with  the  Partners. 
They  are  well  aware  of  this  language,  and 
are  trying  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
meet  the  deadline  of  1976.  We  all  hope 
they  do,  but  I  certainly  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  for  pro- 
posing this  amendment,  because  this  is 


one  of  the  most  outstanding  programs 
we  have. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  In  Une  16,  strike  out  "$17,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  In  line  10.  strike  out  "$5,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,800,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUov/s: 

On  page  5.  Une  Une  14,  strike  out  "$27,500,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$17,500,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  In  line  17,  strike  out  "$30,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$35,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  In  line  23.  strike  out  "$20,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$25,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out:  "Administrative  expenses:  For  neces- 
sary expenses,  $40,000,000.  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  637(a)." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Which  com- 
mittee amendment  is  this? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  6,  lines 
13  to  15. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  the  one  I  gave  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  techni- 
cal amendment.  This  was  an  error. 

Mr.   INOUYE.   Mr.   President,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  temporarily  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
strike  out  "Unobligated"  and  Insert  "Except 
for  the  Contingency  Fund,  unobligated". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bill  Jackson  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  further  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  in  line  5.  strike  out  "$440,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$499,000,000". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  matter  be  passed  over  tempo- 
rarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  8, 
after  "Egypt",  insert  "and  not  less  than 
$77,500,000  shall  be  allocated  to  Jordan". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  at  the  end  of  line  25,  strike 
out  "$490,000,000"  and  insert  "$450,000,000". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment be  passed  over  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  In  Une  2,  after  "States",  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  Provided  further. 
That  the  total  number  of  flag  and  general 
officers  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
assigned  or  detailed  to  military  assistance 
advisory  groups,  military  missions,  or  similar 
organizations,  or  performing  duties  primarily 
with  respect  to  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Pro- 
gram shall  not  exceed  twenty  after  May  1, 
1975. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike  out 
"$500,000,000"  and  Insert  "$10,000,000". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  In  line  25.  after  "Programs,"  " 
Insert  "  'United  Nations  Environment 
Fund.' ". 

On  page  14,  In  line  1,  after  "Abroad."  in- 
sert "Indus  Basin  Development  Fund.". 

On  page  14,  in  line  4,  after  "independence." 
Insert  "Administrative  expenses.  Agency  for 
International  Development.". 

On  page  14,  In  line  8,  after  "ance,"  Insert 
"Intcr-Amerlcan  Foundation."  "Peace 
Corps.". 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  line  8.  strike  out 
"or". 

On  page  14,  In  line  9,  after  "assistance." 
Insert  "Assistance  to  Refugees  From  the  So- 
viet Union,"  or  Assistance  to  Palestinian 
Hefugees". 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  line  12,  strUce 
out  "unless  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  previously  notified  five  days  In 
advance"  and  insert  "not  Justified  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  Justified  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  for  obligation  under 
any  of  these  specific  headings  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  without  the  express  approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  113  be 
set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  Une  9,  strike  out  "$77,000,000" 
and  insert  "$80,000,000:  Provided.  That  of 
this  amount  $46,846,000  shaU  be  available 
only  for  the  direct  support  of  volunteers." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Have  we  passed  over  the 
material  on  page  14.  line  15' 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

W\  JAVrrs.  Are  we  going  to  return 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  will 
return  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
»iU  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows- 

"M  «n  n?^i°"  *i  *^*  """^  °'  ^^«  '•  Strike  out 
»9,420.000"  and  insert  "$8,420,000". 
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On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  out  "$40,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$25,000,000". 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  line  19  in- 
sert: 

ASSBTAKCE    TO    PALESTINIAN    REFUGEES 

For  necessary  expenses  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Palestinian  Refugees,  $10,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  17,  In  line  8,  strike  out  "$50,000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$74,126,982,  of  which  $24  - 
126,982  wUl  be  for  paid-in  capital  and  $50,- 
000,000  for  special  funds". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
aon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wll  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  have  an  amendment  to  that 
with  technical  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  strike  out  lines  4  through  10 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

For  payment, by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  be  contributed  to 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  $74,126,982  of 
which  $50,000,000  wlU  be  contributed  to  the 
Special  Funds  Resources  of  the  Bank  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  10,  1972  as 
amended  (Public  Law  92-245),  and  of  which 
$24,126,982  wUl  be  paid  for  an  increase  in  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Ordinary  Capital  of  the  Bank, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  22 
1974  (Public  lAW  93-637). 

On  page  17,  Une  18,  the  "P"  in  the  word 
"Provided"  and  the  "T"  in  the  word  "That" 
should  be  lower  case. 

On  page  17.  line  22,  the  "P"  in  the  word 
"Provided"  and  the  "T"  In  the  word  "That" 
should  be  lower  case. 

On  page  18,  Une  2.  the  "P"  in  the  word 
"Provided"  and  the  "T"  in  the  word  "That" 
should  be  lower  case. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  are  all  very  technical.  They 
just  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  do  not  change  the  doUar  figures 
at  all.  It  was  done  with  the  advice  of  the 
legislative  counsel.  Furthermore,  it  was 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  They  say  that  the  word 
"that"  should  not  be  capitalized;  and 
"provided"  should  not  be  capitalized  so 
the  capital  letters  are  now  brought  down 
to  the  lower  case. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, not  on  the  technical  amendment, 
but  I  am  wondering  why  the  committee 
increased  by  $24  million  the  appropria- 
tion going  to  paid-in  capital? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to,  sir.  If  the  Senator  will  recall,  2  years 
ago  this  subcommittee  recommended 
that  we  not  appropriate  a  penny  for  use 
in  the  Special  Fund  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  The  reason  was  very  sim- 
ple. It  was  felt  at  that  time  that  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  its  procure- 
ment practices  had  somehow  forgotten 
to  purchase  American  products.  Since 
that  time  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
has  had  a  change  of  heart,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senator  that  of 
the  $50  million  that  we  are  appropriat- 


ing, plus  the  $50  million  we  appropriated 
the  last  fiscal  year,  every  penny  of  that 
will  be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  paid-in  capital,  it  Is  part 
of  an  original  agreement  we  made  In 
establishing  the  bank,  and  this  has  been 
long  overdue,  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered in  order;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  in  line  17,  strike  out 
"$150,000,000"  and  Insert  $350,000,000". 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point' 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is  a 
tremendous  increase  from  $150  million 
to  $350  million.  The  House  felt  that  $150 
million  was  all  that  was  needed,  and 
here  the  Senate  committee  comes  along 
and  not  only  doubles  it  but  goes  way 
beyond  that  to  $350  million. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  would 
indicate  why  such  a  tremendous  Increase 
is  justified. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  funds  provided  for 
in  this  section  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  bank  involved  in  the  development  of 
industries,  development  of  projects  in  the 
more  needy  countries  in  Latin  America. 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  agree  that  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
are  in  great  need  of  assistance  in  their 
development  programs.  It  was  felt  that 
the  $150   million  provided  for  in  the 
House  bill  would  be  insufficient  to  carry 
out  the  projects,  the  worthy  projects, 
that  we  have  been  supporting  in  the  past. 
Second,  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  strongly 
advocated  that  we  increase  the  House 
figure  because  it  was  felt  that  if  we  sus- 
tained the  House  figure  it  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
as  an  indication  of  our  unwillingness  to 
support  their  activities  and  their  efforts. 
It  was  felt  that  this  was  a  very  proper 
and  very  efficient  expenditure  and  an 
Investment  not  only  In  assistance  but  in 
friendship. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  of  this 
amount,  $50  million  has  been  earmarked 
for  use  in  the  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loans  and  co-ops.  which  would  guarantee 
that  the  funds  will  go  directly  to  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  people 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  necessarily  guarantees 
that  the  fimds  wiU  go  directly.  The  credit 
unions  and  the  savings  and  loans  are  in 
business  for  a  profit,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  of  our  tax  funds  would  be  appro- 
priately used  just  because  they  are  going 
to  some  savings  and  loan  organizations. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
as  to  the  Importance  of  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  wonderful 
area,  wonderful  people,  and  very  im- 
portant to  the  United  States.  But  I  sub- 
mit that  the  United  States  has  done  a 
tremendous  amount  for  Latin  America. 
I  might  ask  at  this  point  whether  it  Is 
not  correct  that  this  $350  million  which 
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the  committee  is  recommending  is  only 
a  portion  of  what  already  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
sir,  and  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  know 
further,  our  contribution  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  of  this  Bank  at 
the  present  time  amounts  to  67  percent 
of  all  contributions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  is  contributing 
67  percent  of  all  the  contributions  to  the 
Inter- American  Bank;  is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  said? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  is  correct,  sir,  to 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Well,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  be 
willing  to  consider  reducing  that  figure 
some.  This  does  not  seem  very  reasonable 
to  me  for  the  United  States  to  put  up  67 
percent  of  all  the  funds  in  that  Bank. 
Some  of  those  funds  go  into  savings  and 
loans,  and  maybe  many  of  them,  far  more 
than  appear  in  this  bill,  are  going  to  sav- 
ings and  loans. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator, 
up  until  now  only  a  few  million  dollars — 
this  was  in  1962 — had  been  set  aside  for 
credit  union  purposes.  Other  than  that, 
nothing  has  been  set  aside  for  credit 
unions,  co-ops,  or  savings  and  loans. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
adequate  rationale  for  the  U.S.  predomi- 
nant involvement  in  this  area.  The  Latin 
American  countries  look  upon  the  United 
States  as  their  chief  trading  partner.  At 
the  present  time,  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  purchase  more  from  us  than  we 
purchase  from  them. 

The  economists  all  suggest  to  us  that 
if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  affluent  coimtry, 
people  must  buy  our  products,  and  before 
people  can  buy  our  products  they  must 
have  sufficient  wherewithal  to  do  the  pur- 
chasing. Therefore,  it  would  be  in  our 
best  interest  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  these  countries. 

When  we  develop  industries,  we  pro- 
vide employment  and  then  we  provide 
foreign  credit.  That,  in  turn,  is  used  to 
purchase  American  goods  and  sei"vices. 
It  is  felt  that  the  investment  we  have 
made  in  this  Bank  is  returned  twofold. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  This  doss  not 
include  what  credit  may  be  extended  by 
th?  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
is  a  separate  entity,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  A  separate 
entity;  ?,nd  a  great  deal  of  credit,  as  the 
Senator  mentioned  credit,  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  a  great  amount  of  credit  has  been 
extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
Latin  American  countries,  also  it  does  not 
include  what  is  done  through  the  World 
Bank.  There,  again,  it  is  a  separate  orga- 
nization. 

I  feel  th?.t  the  American  people  have 
done  a  tremendous  amount  and  I  am  just 
wondering  how  long  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  this. 

There  is  no  quarrel  on  my  part  as  to 
the  importance  of  Latin  America  and  as 
to  the  very  fine  people  who  live  in  those 
nations. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  all  of  this 
money  we  are  pouring  out  to  Latin  Amer- 
ca  is  getting  down  to  help  the  people, 
"CRrever. 


I  wonder,  would  the  Senator- 


Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  wish  to  advise 
the  Senator  that  when  this  program 
was  started  over  10  years  ago,  over  95 
percent  of  the  contributions  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  came  from  the 
United  States,  because  admittedly  at 
that  time  the  United  States  was  almost 
the  sole  trading  partner  for  mo.st  of  the 
countries  there. 

Since  the  European  countries  and  Ja- 
pan have  been  involved  in  trade  with 
Latin  America,  we  have  called  upon  them 
to  contribute  toward  the  activities  of 
this  Bank.  Therefore,  our  contributions 
have  been  brought  down  to  67  percent. 
We  hope  that  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
it  will  be  down  to  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  be 
50  percent  of  what? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  All  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  You  mean, 
instead  of  $350  million  it  would  be  down 
to  $175  million? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Instead  of  67  percent  it 
would  come  down  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Oh,  of  the 
total  contributions  of  the  Bank. 

Hov,-  long  have  we  been  contributing 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  began  under  the  al- 
liance for  progress  program.  It  should 
be  about  1962,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  we  have 
been  contributing  to  this  Bank  then 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  For  13 
years. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Twelve 
years. 

And  including  this  $350  million,  how 
much  have  we  contributed  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  get  those  figures, 
if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Very  well. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  have  to  go  back  to 
the  10  years. 

The  total  contributions  to  the  Bank  by 
all  coimtries.  $9,035  million.  Of  that 
amount  the  United  States  has  contrib- 
uted, paid  in.  and  for  special  operations, 
the  grand  sum  of  $4,998,000,543. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  the 
United  States  already  has  contributed  to 
this  Bank  in  round  figures  $5  billion? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And  this 
would  add  an  additional  $350  million? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  be  will- 
ing to  set  this  amendment  aside,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  a  mat- 
ter he  would  like  to  bring  up  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  set  aside  temporarily. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
also  ask  similar  consent  to  go  back  to 
page  14,  at  my  request,  I  think  we  can 
dispose  of  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Any  time  the  Senator 


is  ready,  we  would  be  ready  to  take  it 
up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  After  Senator  McGov- 
ERN,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  for  a  very  conscientious 
and  competent  job  in  handling  this  bill 
both  in  committee  and  here  on  the  floor. 

On  page  8,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the 
bill  contains  a  provision  imder  which  the 
Senate  committee  proposes  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  for  what  is  referred 
to  as  Indochina  postwar  reconstruction 
assistance  from  $440  million  to  S499  mil- 
lion, approximately  a  $60  million  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  committee 
amendment,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  my 
understanding  that  I  am  actually  com- 
ing down  on  the  side  of  where  the  Sena- 
tor s  subcommittee  was  a  short  time  ago, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittees chaired  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  had  agreed  on  a  figure 
of  $440  million  and  that  amount  was 
raised  in  the  full  committee  to  $499 
million. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  observation, 
first  of  all,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  misnomer  to  refer  to  Indochina  post- 
v\ar  reconstruction  in  the  middle  of  a 
war. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  recognize  that 
this  country  has  an  obligation  once  the 
bloodshed  and  the  fighting  has  stopped 
to  do  what  we  can  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  that  we  have  done  in  Indochina 
under  our  bombers,  heavy  artillery,  and 
other  things  we  have  sent  over  there 
supposedly  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
reoplc  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  knock  out 
this  section  of  the  bill.  I  am  simply  pro- 
posing that  we  do  not  increase  it  beyond 
the  level  approved  in  the  other  body,  and 
previously  approved  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. 

If  we  were  to  go  to  the  figure  proposed 
in  the  committee  amendment,  to  nearly 
$500  miUion,  that  would  be  $50  million 
for  Indochina  alone  above  what  we  are 
doing  for  the  entire  world  in  terms  of 
food  and  nutrition. 

We  approved  earlier  this  morning  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey to  increase  the  food  and  nutrition 
component  in  the  bill  for  the  whole  world 
to  S450  million,  and  I  supported  that. 
But  I  do  not  follow  the  logic  of  provid- 
ing S50  million  more,  almost  a  half  billion 
dollars,  for  two  or  three  tiny  little  coun- 
tries in  Southeast  Asia  than  we  provide 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

It  is  very  dilHcult,  Mr.  President,  to 
conceive  of  a  successful  postwar  recon- 
struction program  under  the  conditions 
that  now  prevail  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  read  in  the  press  this  week  that 
three  entire  provinces  have  just  been  sur- 
rendered by  General  Thieu's  government 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
three  provinces  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  oui-  postwar  reconstruction  pro- 
gram or  not.  If  they  have,  we  simply 
paved  the  way  for  others  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  generosity. 

I  am  verv  hnoefiil  *hf>t  this  otnpndment 
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now  before  us  will  be  rejected,  and  that 
vre  can  return  to  the  level  in  the  original 

bill. 

I  would  also  hasten  to  add  that  there  is 
nothing  in  what  I  am  proposing  here 
that  jeopardizes  the  humanitarian  aid 
component  in  this  bill.  It  would  still 
leave  $440  million.  To  my  understanding, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  that  was 
earmarked  for  what  we  would  describe 
as  humanitarian  purposes.  Most  of  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  be  better  carried  out  after 
the  fighting  has  stopped. 

I  would  just  add  one  further  note,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  goverrmient  in  Saigon,  as  well  as  the 
other  side,  has  been  reluctant  to  move 
ahead  to  implement  the  Paris  Peace 
Agreement.  In  increasing  funds,  as  the 
committee  amendment  would  do,  we 
simply  encourage,  by  this  kind  of  budget 
support  for  Saigon,  a  more  recalcitrant 
attitude  on  their  part  in  implementing 
the  terms  of  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  I  would  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  $59  million  in- 
crease in  the  so-called  Indochina  post- 
war reconstruction  program. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  always,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  op- 
pose my  distinguished  friend,  but  in  this 
case  I  believe  the  committee's  position  is 
the  correct  one. 

First  of  all,  I  realize  there  is  much 
confusion  by  bringing  up  this  bill  at  this 
time.  This  is  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1975. 
This  is  the  bill  to  pay  for  all  our  activi- 
ties and  expenses  beginning  on  July  1, 
1974. 

The  committee  was  prepared  to  bring 
this  bill  up  on  July  2.  But,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  had  to  operate  under  a 
full  continuing  resolution. 

What  we  have  remaining  for  this  fiscal 
year  are  3  months — April,  May,  and 
June. 

If  we  take  the  smn  of  $440  million,  the 
Senator  will  find  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  total  amount  has  already  been  obli- 
gated and  spent,  which  would  almost 
leave  a  zero  amount  for  the  remaining  3 
months.  Under  the  continuing  resolution 
we  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  $499  mil- 
lion. I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
recall  that  the  administration  had  re- 
quested the  siun  of  $939.8  miUion. 

Furthermore,  the  authorization  was  at 
$617  million. 

We  feel  that  to  continue  the  rate  that 
we  had  approved  under  the  continuing 
resolution  would  be  a  proper  amount. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Could  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  little  more  clarification  on 
that  point?  I  have  some  figures  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
indicating  that  the  obligated  funds  for 
South  Vietnam,  which  I  take  it  is  the 
major  country  that  we  are  talking  about 
here,  as  of  the  end  of  calendar  1974,  stood 
at  $!48  million.  I  cannot  say  what  we 
have  spent  since  then.  I  do  not  have 
those  figures. 

Is  the  Senator  suggesting  that  we  have 
obligated  funds  at  a  rate  since  January  1 
that  would  have  depleted  the  available 
funds  to  the  point  where  $440  million 
will  not  finish  out  this  current  fiscal 


year?  We  are  only  talking  about  another 
3  months,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Under  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  agency  is  permitted  to 
spend  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  every 
3  months. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  they  have  not 
really  done  that,  have  they? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  They  have.  The  Sena- 
tor is  speaking  of  calendar  year  1974. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  At  that  point  they  spent 
about  half.  Since  then  they  have  com- 
mitted another  quarter,  leaving  the  re- 
maining quarter. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  not  in  the  final  quarter 
of  the  year 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  will  begin  in  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  understand  that. 
But  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  are  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  doing  anything  that  is  going  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  continuance 
of  this  war.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
budget  support  of  this  kind  does  pre- 
cisely that.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  in  Saigon 
has  not  been  eager  to  move  ahead  on  im- 
plementing the  Paris  Peace  Agreement. 
They  are  looking  for  every  sign  that  we 
are  willing  to  continue  this  support  and 
continue  the  miUtary  effort.  While  I  rec- 
ognize this  is  not  labeled  military  sup- 
port, it  has  the  effect  of  shoring  up  the 
budget  of  the  regime  in  Saigon  at  a  time 
when  peace  negotiations  have  not  been 
pressed.  For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  stay  with  the  original 
amount  in  the  bill,  $440  million. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  was  not  the 
finding  of  his  own  subcommittee. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended $440  milUon,  but  in  further 
discussing  this  matter  with  administra- 
tion officials  and  with  the  full  committee, 
it  became  apparent  to  us  that  if  we  in- 
sisted upon  $440  million,  it  would,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  bring  the.se  proj- 
ects to  a  screeching  halt  for  the  last  3 
months  in  the  fiscal  year. 

As  the  Senator  indicated.  I  think  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a 
military  assistance  program,  if  you  look 
at  that  section,  there  is  actually  less  than 
$20  million  unobligated,  remaining  under 
our  control,  which,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  would  put  that  program  cut  of 
business  for  this  fiscal  yeor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  V.'ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  reconstruction  is  a  misnomer.  On 
this  issue  two  of  my  collepgues  who  want 
to  be  heard,  will  likelv  not  be  here  within 
the  20-minute  time  limitation.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the 
subcommittee's  proposal. 

Their  argument  is  that  this  is  humani- 
tarian assistance.  The  money  is 
earmarked  for  refugee  relief,  child  care, 
health  care,  agricultural  assist.^nce.  fer- 
tilizer, POL,  insecticides,  pesticides,  agri- 
cultui-al  machinery  and  equipment,  rural 
credit,  canal  dredging,  low  lift  pumps, 
and  fish  farm  development,  and  that 
none  of  this  money  will  be  used  for  mili- 
tary assistance  at  all.  I  think  that  their 
arguments  should  be  heard,  although  I 


quite  agree  that  when  we  talk  about  re- 
construction when  a  war  is  still  going  on, 
it  is  a  misnomer.  For  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  put  that  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Culver)  .  The  20  minutes  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  the  nays,  and  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  dispose  of  something 
^\ithin  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  no  objection, 
if  we  can  come  back  to  this. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  Senator  McGovern  be  set 
aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
on  page  14,  lines  15  to  19,  inclusive,  be 
called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  at  the  end  of  line  12,  strike 
out  "unless  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  previously  notified  five  days  in 
advance"  and  insert: 

"Not  Justified  or  in  excess  of  the  amount 
justified  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
for  obligation  under  any  of  these  specific 
headings  for  the  current  fiscal  year  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  take 
most  of  my  5  minutes  to  pay  a  tribute 
which  is  really  a  boundless  admiration 
for  the  work  of  Senator  Inouye  and  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  their  colleagues  in  this 
report,  which  is  just  the  way  a  report 
should  be.  It  really  gives  one  the  story. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  has  men- 
tioned that  already.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinai-y  job  The  more  the  American 
people  realize  how  much  we  are  doing, 
in  my  judgment,  the  better  informed 
and  the  more  convinced  they  wll  be  as 
to  the  desirability  of  doing  what  we  are. 
The  country  owes  them  a  great  debt  for 
this  undertaking,  and  I  have  been  at 
this,  man  and  boy,  for  almost  30  years. 

As  to  this  particular  provision,  it  is  a 
procedural  matter,  but  a  very  important 
one.  because  the  provision,  if  it  were 
permitted  to  stand,  would  give  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  the  express  right  to 
approve  what  may  n:t  have  been  justi- 
fied before  them  on  a  whole  series  of 
programs  referred  to  in  this  bill,  from 
line  18  on  page  13,  to  line  12  on  page  14. 

In  the  first  place,  th°  word  "justified" 
i:  a  word  which  is  extremelv  ditficult  to 
define.  The  committee  would  hr.ve  to  de- 
fine it  as  it  chose.  It  is  a  conclusory  word. 
It  aoes  not  give  one  a  criterion.  If  they 
believe  it  was  justified,  then  they  say, 
"OK,  we  won't  stop  you  from  doing 
what  you  want  to  do."  If  they  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  justified,  they  say,  "You  have 
to  get  our  approval." 

These  are  servants,  not  masters,  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Yet,  they  are  the  ones 
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who  are  going  to  approve,  whereas  the 
House  and  the  Senate  should. 

The  provision  which  this  provision  dis- 
placed required  notice,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  that.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 
But  to  take  over  the  authority  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  un- 
doubtedly is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
that  point  of  order,  because  I  have  such 
admiration  for  the  job  that  has  been 
done.  I  would  like  to  show  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  for  the  committee. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  allow  this  amendment  to  be 
rejected,  perhaps  on  a  voice  vote,  which 
would  mean  that  we  would  go  back  to  the 
House  language. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  Senator 
INOUYE  whether  he  will  agree,  as  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions feels,  that  this  is  the  very  kind  of 
thing  we  should  be  notified  about — if  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  were  written  into  what  would 
then  be  the  remaining  provision,  so  that 
they,  too,  would  get  notice. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willmg  to  take  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  by  putting  a  pe- 
riod after  "fiscal  year"  and  deleting  the 
remainder? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  that  is  a  question  of  judg- 
ment, too.  In  other  words,  will  any  action 
of  theirs  be  illegal,  and  how  are  they 
ever  going  to  ascertain  that  it  is  legal  or 
illegal? 

I  am  told  by  the  Agency  that  they  have 
never — and  that  is  a  very  strong  word 
to  use — nm  counter  to  what  Senator 
iNOUYE,  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, has  wanted  of  them.  I  believe,  as 
I  tWnk  Senator  Inouye  knows,  that  we 
would  back  him  to  the  hUt.  If  the  Sen- 
ator feels  that  5  days  is  not  adequate 
notice,  we  can  make  it  10  or  15  days.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  left  it  the  way 
he  has  it— that  is,  to  omit  the  express 
approval  but  make  it  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  they  cannot  make  an  obligation 
with  the  criterion  so  absolutely  indef- 
inite that  it  was  not  justified  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee — they  could 
not  do  anything.  They  would  be  com- 
pletely immobilized  pro  or  con.  I  say  this 
as  a  lawyer. 

So  perhaps  Senator  Inouye  would  con- 
sider lengthening  the  time— 10  days,  15 
days— so  that  he  would  have  plenty  of 
time  to  come  back  to  us,  if  they  were 
recalcitrant  about  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittje  wanted,  and  say, 
"Look,  we  have  to  act  on  this  affirmative- 
ly and  either  nullify  the  appropriation 
or  in  some  way  deal  with  withdrawing 
the  authority."  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  such  occasion.  The  AID  has  made 
this  representation  to  me  respecting  the 
way  in  which  they  have  sought  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  any  case,  when  we  act,  we  should 
act  in  a  legal,  intelligent  way.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  is  to  require  no- 
tice and  enough  time  to  react. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  we  should  act  in  a  legal,  intelligent 
way. 

All  this  amendment  attempts  to  do  is 
to  give  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
ble oversight  function.  All  we  are  saying 
is  that  at  any  time  an  agency  wishes  to 
spend  more  than  what  has  been  justi- 
fied before  the  committee,  they  must  re- 
ceive approval  from  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  think  this  is  too  much 
to  ask  of  them. 

I  point  this  out:  For  fiscal  year  1975, 
in  the  authorization  request  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  amount  justified  for 
Cambodia,  for  military  assistance,  con- 
tains an  item  called  "military  assistance 
program  supply  operations,"  and  the 
amount  requested  before  Congress  was 
$27.5  million.  This  is  what  Congress  ap- 
proved. 

As  of  February  12,  1975.  under  that 
account,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
already  spent  $53.8  million.  If  we  are 
jiist  seeking  notification,  all  they  will 
have  to  do  is  to  give  us  notice  of  5  or  10 
days  to  tell  us,  "We  have  violated  our 
justification.  We  did  not  tell  you  hon- 
estly what  we  really  intended  to  spend, 
and  this  is  what  we  spent."  They  asked 
for  $27.5  million;  they  have  already  spent 
$53.8  million. 

Friday  afternoon,  at  5  o'clock,  the  few 
Members  of  Congress  who  remained  in 
the  city  of  Washington  received  notifica- 
tion that,  somehow,  "We  came  across 
$21.5  million  to  be  used  for  military  as- 
sistance programs."  That  is  all  they  did— 
notify  us. 

I  think  the  least  we  should  be  able  to 
do,  as  Senators  and  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, would  be  to  exercise  this  oversight 
responsibility  and  have  them  come  before 
us  and  seek  justification  and  argue,  if 
they  wish  to  spend  more  than  they  re- 
quested originally.  This  is  very  current. 
For  fiscal  1975.  under  the  MAP  pro- 
gram, a  request  was  made  for  the  $27.5 
million  for  the  supply  operations.  As  of 
February  12,  1975— this  is  in  this  fiscal 
year — they  have  already  spent  $53.8  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  type  of  transfer  of  funds 
reprograming  which  we  hope  to  control 
under  this  section. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  dele- 
gate the  approval  or  disapproval  power 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  will 
not  mind  having  this— with  the  express 
approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  do  that,  we  are 
really  undoing  the  bill.  If  the  Senator 
is  right,  then  where  do  we  stop?  How 
can  we  possibly  appropriate  anything, 
if  we  assume  the  executive  department 
is  going  to  be  illegal  in  what  they  use 
the  money  for.  We  simply  would  nullify 
the  whole  bill. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  explain  that  to 
the  Senator,  the  words  "justify"  or  "not 
justify"  are  words  that  have  no  beginning 
and  no  end.  How  does  one  define  "justi- 
fy"? The  fact  that  they  testified  before 
the  Senator  and  he  thinks  thev  did  or 
did  not  justify  is  a  matter  in  his  own 
mind.  It  has  no  criterion  or  standard 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  not  "justify"  in  the 
sense  that  the  Senator  expresses,  sir. 
Under  the  appropriations  process,  if  a 


witness  comes  before  us  and  says,  "Mr 
Chairman,  we  are  requesting  $ioo  niU- 
lion,  of  which  $75  million  will  be  spent 
for  the  purchase  of  trucks,  $10  million 
for  rifles,  and  $15  million  for  mortar 
shells,"  this  is  what  has  been  justified 
When  we  appropriate  $100  million,  we 
expect  $75  million  to  be  spent  for  trucks 
$10  million  for  rifles,  and  $15  for  mortar 
shells.  But  if  they  come  forth  and  spend 
$10  million  for  trucks  and  $75  million 
for  rifles,  then  something  is  wrong. 

I  think  we  should  have  some  say  over 
this,  sir. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  just  for  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  an  earlier  matter? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee 
amendment  at  the  top  of  the  page,  page 
8,  line  5,  on  Indochina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  i  may, 
I  point  out  that  if  authority  vested—^ 
and  Senator  Inoitste  already  agrees  that 
it  should  not  be  vested  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations — if  vested  in  Congress 
would  relate  to  obligation  for  activities, 
programs,  projects,  countries,  or  other 
operations.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
really  involves  vast  amounts  of  admin- 
istrative discretion,  with  no  deviation 
whatever  unless  we  come  back,  in  this 
case  to  Congress  if  we  concede  that,  and 
then  we  pass  this  bill  all  over  again. 

The  idea  of  oversight  is  that  we  see 
what  they  are  doing  and  we  csm  move 
to  stop  them.  But  we  should  not  give  to 
committees  of  Congress  the  powers  of 
Congress,  which  is  what  this  does  if  it 
stands — if  I  ever  saw  legislation  that 
does  that,  this  is  it — on  an  appropriation 
bill,  or  to  double  back  on  ourselves  and 
say  that  what  we  have  approved,  we  are 
going  to  approve  every  time  again  in 
individual  situations. 

We  have  found,  and  I  am  also  a  rank- 
ing member  of  an  important  committee, 
that  legislative  oversight  is  very  effective 
if  we  know  what  is  being  done,  and  if 
we  call  a  hearing  and  put  our  foot  down, 
it  is  not  done.  If  any  effort  is  made  to 
muscle  a  thing  through,  we  can  always 
come  back  to  the  body  with  which  we 
are  cormected  in  order  to  address  it.  No 
department  that  I  know  of  has  ever  tried 
to  do  this. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  do  this,  we  wlB 
give  one  subcommittee  or  one  committee 
or  one  House  the  opportunity  to  undo  all 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  pass- 
ing the  law. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  at  the  very 
least,  this  is  a  matter  that  should  have 
hearing  and  discussion  and  considera- 
tion in  a  legislative  way  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  it  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill.  As  I  said, 
I  hesitate  to  make  the  point  of  order,  but 
I  shall  have  to  make  it  because,  in 
conscience,  it  should  be  made  if  I  am 
compelled  to.  But  I  hope  that  we  can 
agree  on  a  longer  period  of  time  and  also 
to  give  notice  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  thus 
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giving  a  higher  barrier  to  any  capricious 
conduct  in  respect  to  this  appropriation. 
Mr   INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  the  Department 
notified  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  $21.5  million  on  Cambodia. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  just  did. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  I  further  believe  that 
the  committee  disapproved  of  the  spend- 
ing of  this  amount. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  now,  we  are  going 
to  write  that  in  our  report.  I  believe 
that  that  is  the  present  disposition.  I 
cannot  say  that  absolutely.  I  am'  just 
unable  to  say. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
that  the  committee  decided  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  not  spend 
that  amount. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  beUeve  I  should  notify 
the  Senator  that  most  of  that  amount 
has  already  been  spent.  What  would  he 
do  now? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  lot  of  business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  can  approach  them  in  this 
program  or  another  program.  We  have 
made  plenty  of  rescissions  and  cancel- 
lations. We  have  a  way  of  punishing  de- 
partments here  if  we  want  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  this  is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  floor  amendments  are  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  deals  solely  with  the  mat- 
ter of  giving  more  time  to  the  committees 
and  including  two  other  committees,  may 
be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  14.  line  16,  after  the  word  "com- 
mittees", insert  the  following:  "and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs",  and 
on  line  19,  insert  before  the  period  "and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs"; 
and  on  line  14,  strike  out  "5"  and  Insert  "15". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  informed  that  line  16  on  page  14  is 
no  longer  in  the  bill.  It  was  stricken  on 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect,  it  was  lines  15  to  19  that 
were  stricken  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Lines  15 
to  19  include  line  16. 

My.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  I  sent 
to  the  desk  relates  to— Mr.  President,  I 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  given  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  in  progress. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  and  congratulate  him  on  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  bill.  There  is  one 
detail  here.  That  is  that  in  Public  Law 
93-312,  last  year.  Congress  increased  the 
annual  authorization  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
$50,000  a  year  to  $500,000  a  year.  We  all 
know,  without  going  into  length,  the 
wonderful  job  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  has  done  for  our 
own  and  other  prisoners  of  war  and 
has  done  for  victims  of  war  all  over  the 
world.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  our  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  I  wish  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  if  I  was  correct 
in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  This  bill  has  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  apply  to  this 
commitment  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  as  well  as  to 
any  other  item? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  budget  actions  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  called  for 
$50,000.  I  am  certain  that  the  admin- 
istration will  take  note  of  the  legislative 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  right,  and  I  trust 
the  administration  will  take  note  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  its  passage  of  the 
public  law  contributing  $500,000  armually 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  and  send  it  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imiendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  14,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Com- 
mittees" insert  the  following :  "Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs." 

On  line  14.  strike  out  "5"  and  insert  "15". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  give  more 
notice  and  to  include  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in 


the  notice  for  all  the  reasons  explained, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  at  least  for 
this  moment,  while  hereafter  the  com- 
mittees may  decide  to  go  some  other  way 
in  an  appropriate  bill,  the  managers  of 
the  bill  will  consider  this  an  improvement 
and  allow  ..he  amendment  to  be  adopted. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  amendments  that  have 
been  passed  over. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Do  we  not  have  an 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  at  the  top  of  page  8? 
Is  not  that  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
an  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  we 
are  not  on  the  amendment  in  question. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  now  have  the 
rollcall  as  previouslj'  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  at  the  top  of  page  8. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  announcement  of  the  vote,  would 
the  Chair  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  vote  "no." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Baker 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Beall 

Griffin 

Mansfield 

Bellmon 

Hruska 

McClure 

Buckley 

Huddles  ton 

McGee 

Case 

Inouye 

Morgan 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Nunn 

Clark 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 
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Sparkman 
Stennis 


Abourezk 

Ai.en 

Bayh 

Bentien 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Church 
Cranston 
Culver 
Curtis 
Do!e 
Eagieton 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fo.-U 
Gam 
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S'one 
Thurmond 

NAYS— €5 

Glenn 

Coldwater 

Hansen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Karl,  Philip  A. 

Hartke 

Haskea 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hohings 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

MonLoya 

Moss 

Muskie 


Tower 

Williams 


Ne.scn 

Fackwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Rando.ph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scoit, 

WiiUam  L. 
Stafford 
S:e .ens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunnev 
Weicker 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 4 
Mathias  Taft 


Gravel 
Kenned" 

So  the  committee  amendment  at  the 
top  of  page  8  was  rejected. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

TIME     LIMITATION     REQUEST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
having  discussions  with  Senators,  trying 
tD  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  order  to.  hopefully, 
conclude  action  on  the  tax  bill  this  week, 
hopefully  before  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday. 

Here  is  the  plan  I  had  proposed,  and 
so  far  as  there  is  no  objection  to  it  I  am 
hoping  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
agree  to  it.  If  not,  I  think  maybe  we  can 
agree  on  what  we  can  agree  to. 

I  am  going  to  propose  that  when  we 
return  to  the  tax  bill,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  perfect  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  tax  bill,  that  there  be  a  1-hour  limit- 
tation  on  amendments  that  are  offered 
which  are  germane  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  further  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  amendments  with 
regard  to  which  Senators  are  willing  to 
limit  themselves  to  1  hour  the  Senate  will 
then  proceed  to  consider  amendments 
that  are  not  germane  to  the  committee 
amendment  and  with  regard  to  which 
there  will  be  no  limitation  until  the  Sen- 
ate agrees,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  to  limit 
debate. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Hartke)  had  his  amendment  pending 
and  this  unanimous  consent  would  in- 
clude the  request  that  at  that  point  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  then  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  and  that  his 
amendment  would  be  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Senator 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments,  one  dealing  with  tax 
credit,  one  with  tax  deferral.  They  both 
are  very  closely  affiliated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  will  then 
be  permitted  to  offer  his  amendment  on 
tax  credit  and  on  tax  deferral 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  thereafter  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  be  recognized  to  of- 
fer his  amendment  that  has  to  do  with 


depletion,  if  he  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  depletion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  have  a  perfect- 
ing amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Cranston  amendment,  probably  just 
draw  down  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  now,  unless  the  chairman 
would  want — I  think  we  have  it  pretty 
clear.  I  think  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
But  I  want  to  make  certain  I  offer  it  to 
the  committee  amendment,  not  just  to 
the  bill,  because  as  I  understand  it  the 
Finance  Committee  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  would  wipe 
out  all  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Please  understand.  Sena- 
tor, I  am  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  Senators.  I  am  certainly  trying  to 
protect  those  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  perfect  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  insofar  as  there  are 
germane  amendments,  that  Senators 
want  to  offer  and  with  regard  to  which 
they  are  willing  to  agree  to  a  1-hour 
time  limitation. 

Now,  that  does  not  prevent  anyone 
from  offering  amendments.  Anyone  has 
a  right  to  offer  amendments  not  germane 
thereafter. 

Now,  I  would  anticipate  if  we  do  that 
we  will  then  be  a  long  way  down  the  road 
toward  passing  the  tax  bill. 

Then  we  would  offer  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  the  opportunity  to  offer  the  two 
amendments  he  has  in  mind,  one  of 
which  would  deal  with  the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  the  other  which  would  deal 
with  tax  deferral. 

Then  when  that  has  been  voted  on,  we 
would  offer  the  Senator  from  California 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment, 
which  is  pending  now.  as  a  substitute,  as 
a  strike-and-insert,  but  he  may  want  to 
perfect  his  amendment  somewhat  based 
on  what  the  Senate  has  done  up  to  now. 
Thereafter,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  might  want  to  further  perfect 
his  amendment.  He  can  do  so,  and  I 
would  ask  that  he  then  be  recognized  to 
offer  whatever  amendment  he  wants. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Perfect  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California,  not 
mine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  woiUd  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  since  we  had  a  collision  yester- 
day over  the  order  in  which  we  were 
doing  things,  and  I  think  it  was  my  fault. 
I  want  to  make  certain  this  time  it  is 
done  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator.  Whichever  way  the  Senator 
wants. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Just  the  way  the 
chairman  is  outlining  it  right  there. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  If  we  can  agree  to  that, 
please  understand  at  that  point  tliere 
would  be  no  limitation  on  debate,  al- 
though I  would  hope  thereafter  we  could 
reach  some,  but  there  would  be  no  limita- 
tion. 

I  believe  if  we  go  that  far  we  can  pass 
this  bill. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.     CURTIS      The     Senator     from 


Nebraska  wishes  to  cooperate  with  the 
chairman  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  can 
agree  to  such  a  time  limitation. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  it  would  be 
withheld  for  a  few  minutes  so  I  could 
ascertain  from  our  colleagues  whether 
it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  all  right  with  me 
Dut  I  would  just  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr' 
President,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
offer  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  move 
expeditiously  and  to  express  its  judg- 
ment on  the  committee  amendment, 
which,  if  course,  is  really  a  number  of 
committee  amendments,  20  committee 
amendments  to  the  House  bill. 

After  that,  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments that  do  not  deal  with  depletion 
have  the  opportunity  of  calling  their 
amendments  up  and  reaching  an  early 
conclusion  on  those.  Then  when  we  have 
achieved  all  that,  I  am  confident  that  we 
could  probably  resolve  whatever  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  about  the  oil  issue, 
including  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
the  matter  of  deferral,  and  then  I  should 
think  we  would  be  in  shape  to  move  this 
bill  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
particular  point,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  have  the  same  intent 
to  move  the  bill  along. 

No.  1,  we  do  have  a  cloture  motion  and 
it  may  well  be  inappropriate  tomorrow  if 
we  can  get  this  agreement.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  very  appropriate.  I  will 
have  to  discuss  this  with  my  colleagues, 
so  this  would  not  vitiate  that. 

No.  2,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  <Mr.  Cranston)  is  to  the 
House  bill  and  not  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  I  would  not  want  to  go 
down  the  Cranston  road  and  then  find 
him  wiped  out  and  laughed  after. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  when  I  perfect 
the  Cranston  amendment,  that  with  this 
agreement  we  have  a  chance  to  put  that 
on  the  Finance  Committee  amendment. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which 
will  wipe  the  House  bill  clean  and  be  the 
law. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
I  am  sure — he  is  a  good  parliamentarian 
with  years  of  experience — when  we  per- 
fect the  committee  amendment,  under 
this  agreement,  there  would  still  be  no 
limitation  as  to  how  many  amendments 
could  be  offered  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, nor  would  there  be  any  limitation 
as  to  the  amendments  which  could  be 
offered  to  the  House  bill.  Senators  would 
still  have  all  their  options  open  to  them. 
We  will  resolve  that  based  on  what  the 
Senate  wants  to  do. 

As  far  Us  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  concerned,  what  I  want  to  do,  as  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  is  to  do  whatever  51  per- 
cent of  the  Senate  wants  to  do.  I  believe 
in  that  fat^hion  we  will  resolve  that  mat- 
ter and  reach  a  conclusion  at  the  earli- 
est time.  That  is  why  I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  best  way  to  protect  every- 
one's rights  and  still  to  make  progress. 
I  hope  it  will  be  very  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  next  2  days. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  again,  I  hope  we  can  enter 
into  an  agreement,  but  I  want  a  few  min- 
utes to  check  with  interested  Senators. 
I  want  to  make  sure  what  is  embodied  in 
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the  proposed  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  it  that  we  regard  the  committee 
amendment  as  an  original  text? 

^7r.  LONG.  No,  not  at  all.  If  this  con- 
sent is  agi'eed  to,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered the  germane  amendments  on  which 
Senators  are  willing  to  limit  themselves 
to  1  hour,  we  would  then  have  the  com- 
mittee amendment  before  us  and  we 
would  have  tlie  parliamentai-y  situation 
that  we  had  prior  to  that  time.  A  Senator 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  or  could  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  in  which  case 
you  would  vote  on  the  amendments  to 
the  House  bill  first  and  then  you  would 
vote  on  the  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

When  the  Senate  has  acted  on  a  com- 
mittee amendment  and  voted  to  keep 
that  which  it  liked  and  to  reject  that 
which  it  does  not  like,  by  that  time  the 
Senator  knows,  as  I  do,  that  you  want 
your  amendment,  if  you  want  it  to  be- 
come law,  on  the  committee  amendment. 
So  when  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, it  is  traditional  and  happsiis  al- 
most without  fail  that  the  Senate  then 
agrees  to  the  committee  amendment 
when  it  votes  on  it. 

Everybody  would  have  all  of  his  par- 
liamentary rights,  though. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  limitation  is  1 
hour  on  each  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Only  so  long  as  Senators 
are  willing  to  offer  amendments  subject 
to  the  1-hour  hmitation.  When  we  have 
disposed  of  all  of  those.  Senators  would 
still  have  the  same  right  they  had  prior 
to  that  time,  to  offer  any  amendment 
they  wanted  to.  I  would  hope  thereafter 
we  could  then  obtain  a  further  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  at  a  future  date. 
Mr.  CLTITIS.  One  matter  that  is  in  my 
mind  is  this:  a  1-hour  limitation  is  a  no- 
tice for  everyone  to  leave  the  floor  for  1 
hour.  Some  of  these  items  can  be  stated 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
once  we  have  a  1-hour  limitation,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  get  Senators  who  need  5 
minutes  to  explain  something  on  each 
side  to  or.Iy  use  5  minutes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  "J 
Mr  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  At  the  present  time,  is 
the  foreign  tax  credit  amendment  the 
pending  business  when  we  return  to  the 
tax  bill? 
Mr.  LONG.  It  is. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  my  understanding 
in  general  that,  under  the  proposal  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  makes,  that 
type  of  amendment  would  not  be  ger- 
mane and.  therefore,  a  point  of  order 
could  be  sustained  any  time  an  amend- 
ment of  that  nature  were  offered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Only  up  until  the  time  the 
Senators  were  finished  with  offering 
amendments,  at  which  time  they  would 
limit  themselves  to  the  1  hour  on  those 
that  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  HARTICE.  I  would  not  want  to  get 
myself  in  a  position  where  we  get  some- 
thing else  messing  up  what  I  think  Is  a 
very  clear-cut  issue  at  this  moment,  on 
which  I  think  there  will  not  be  much 
debate  and  there  will  be  affirmative  ac- 
tion so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  preserve  the  Sen- 
ator's right,  but  I  ako  want  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  proposal 
law,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  do  that, 
_  Mr,  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  make  sure  that  after  v.e  have 
finished  up  the  perfecting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  amendment,  after  that  has 
been  done,  then  the  pending  business  will 
be  the  pending  business  as  of  now,  which 
is  the  foreign  tax  credit  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  next  order  of 
business  would  be  the  authority  for  me 
to  move  with  the  tax-deferral  elimina- 
tion. Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDIZs^G  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  committee  bill.  Will  that 
be  germane  under  the  rule  the  Senator 
is  offering?  I  am  willing  to  hmit  the  de- 
bate, but  will  it  be  germane  subject  to 
being  offered  and  not  be  put  off  until 
later? 

Mr.  LONG.  At  the  time  we  are  through 
perfecting  the  committee  amendment 
with  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment,  then  it  will,  of 
course,  be  in  order  for  the  Senator  to 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  entire  committee 
amendment:  yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  I  would  ob- 
ject, because  I  do  not  v.ant  to  wait  until 
we  are  finished  with  the  perfecting 
amendment  before  offering  this.  I 
thought  the  Senator  would  offer  this  to- 
night. I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  trying  to  fore- 
close the  Senator.  I  am  tiTing  to  get  him 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 

We  cannot  bring  about  a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators  kindly 
take  their  seats  and  abstain  from  con- 
versation? 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  am  sure  the  Parliamentarian  will  ad- 
vise him  that  we  cannot  have  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  amendment  un- 
til the  committee  amendment  has  first 
been  perfected. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  perfect  the 
committee  amendment  so  it  would  then 
be  in  order  for  the  Senator  to  offer  his 
amendment.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
amendment  cannot  be  considered.  All 
someone  has  to  do  is  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  we  have  to  wait  imtil 
we  act  on  that  before  we  can  act  on  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  the  point  where  the  Senator  can  offer 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  amendment  is 
in  the  nature  of  striking  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituting  my 
amendment.  I  want  to  know  where  in 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
comes  in  the  order  of  priority. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  ask  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. Where  in  the  order  of  priority 
would  an  amendment  to  strike — does  the 


Senator  ask  about  striking  everj-thing  in 
the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  'continuing*.  And  to  insert 
a  substitute  therefor,  where  would  that 
fall? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  would  take  precedence  over 
the  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  object,  then, 
until  I  take  a  look.  I  want  to  see  the 
exact  foim  of  the  way  we  introduced  it 
I  will  object  for  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  can,  but  I  am 
trj'ing  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
that  he  can  offer  his  amendment  in  a 
day  or  so.  If  we  cannot  get  this  consent, 
the  Senator  may  have  to  wait  a  week 
or  so. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  worse  comes  to 
worst,  I  am  prepared  to.  But  I  want  to 
take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  the  Senator  to  as- 
sure hunself  that  he  would  not  in  any 
way  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  consent  re- 
quest. I  am  positive  that  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting helps  to  move  us  to  the  point  that 
the  Senator  wants  us  to  reach.  It  stands 
now  that  amendments  to  iDerfect  the 
Hou.se  bill  take  precedence  over  the  com- 
mittee substitute.  Then  amendment.s  on 
the  committee  substitute  to  perfect  that 
taK9  precedence  over  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

So  there  are  two  tiers  of  amendments 
that  would  take  precedence  to  the  Sen- 
ators amendment.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  like  to  see  us  move  to  the 
point  that  his  amendment  would  be  in 
order.  What  I  am  tiying  to  do  would 
help  move  us  to  that  point. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  going  to  ob- 
ject for  the  moment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  understand.  I  will  rerew 
the  request  later  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
anticipated  that  we  would  have  com- 
pleted the  pending  business  by  this  time 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  close 
to  the  finish,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  complete  the  pending 
business  before  returning  to  the  tax  bill 
as  expeditiously  as  po.'^sible. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  4,  after  "301,"  strike  out  all 
down  through  line  9  and  Insert  "$140 
million". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
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my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  dispense  with  the 
reading. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paje  4,  line  10.  In  the  appropriation  for 
International  Organizations  and  Programs, 
In  lieu  of  the  language  to  be  inserted  by  the 
committee  amendment  Insert  "S153,90O,00O: 
Provided,  that  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  this  section.  $20,000,000  Is  to 
be  obligated  for  the  completion  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1974  United  States  pledge  of 
$90,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  and  the  balance  of  funds  al- 
locat<»d  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  shall  be  used  to  partially  fund  the 
calendar  vear  1975  United  States  contribu- 
tion of  $167,000,000"; 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  can  summarize  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  quickly  to  save 
the  Senate's  time. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program.  The 
House  set  forth  a  total  of  $115  million  in 
this  general,  broad  category.  The  Senate 
committee  raised  that  to  $140  million. 

I  am  asking  that  it  go  to  the  budget- 
requested  figure  of  $153.9  million,  for  one 
reason  only:  It  is  to  correct  a  deveC>p- 
ment  that  occurred  2  years  ago.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  Senate  acted  upon 
this  matter,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
UNDP  was  $90  million.  But  that  year  we 
got  bogged  down  over  the  military  aid 
program,  and  we  fimded  foreign  assist- 
ance on  a  continuing  resolution  instead 
of  acting  on  the  bill.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  two  bodies,  if  you  are  on  a  continuing 
resolution,  you  revert  back  to  the  lowest 
figure  then  prevailing  in  that  program 
for  the  year  before,  and  that  figure  was 
$70  million.  That  did  not  address  itself 
to  the  action  of  the  U.N.  or  this  body  in 
the  year  of  the  continuing  resolution.  In 
order  to  meet  that  commitment,  we  had 
to  borrow  $20  million  from  the  next  cal- 
endar year,  in  order  to  meet  that  kind  of 
obligation. 

The  result  is  that  we  end  up  now,  for 
a  little  over  a  year  and  one  half,  being 
$20  million  behind  on  the  commitment. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  add 
to  the  $153.9  million  is  to  close  that  gap, 
so  that  our  commitment  credibility  is 
maintained. 

This  is  simply  to  correct  the  conse- 
quence of  a  continuing  resolution,  and 
the  amendment  would  increase  that  to 
$153.9  million,  out  of  which  would  come 
the  necessary  additional  funds  to  close 
that  $20  million  gap. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  committee — much  as  I 
am  influenced  by  the  argimients  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming — I  find  that  I 
must  speak  in  opposition. 

I  think  we  should  be  reminded  that 
our  per  capita  gross  national  income  is 
$6,127,  and  as  such,  we  have  never,  from 
its  very  inception,  sought  any  assistance 
from  the  UNDP  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  it  would  be  interesting 
for  the  Senate  to  learn  that  Saudi  Arabia 
contributed  $350,000  to  UNDP  in  1973 
and  received  in  1973  $1,911,000.  Iran  in 


1973  pledged  $1  million  to  UNDP  and 
received  $4,549,000. 

It  is  true  that  last  year  they  increased 
their  contributions,  but  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, these  two  very  wealthy  countries — 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran — are  still  net 
recipients. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  Bra- 
zil, which  pledged  $1,300,000  and  in  re- 
turn received  $4,855,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
great  merit  of  the  UNDP  program.  I  sup- 
port it.  But  I  believe  there  is  still  some 
room  for  improvement.  I  feel  that  the 
sums  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  chairman,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iran  will  likely  be  important 
net  contributors  in  future  years.  In  1973, 
they  did  not  have  the  cash  reserves  that 
they  have  at  the  present  time.  The 
UNDP  funds  they  have  received  is  seed 
money  in  that  it  should  be  an  important 
incentive  for  them  to  now  become  sub- 
stantial net  contributors  for  many  years 
to  come.  I  think  the  record  should  re- 
flect that. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  correct.  But  as  of  this  moment,  in  the 
year  1975,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
still  net  recipients.  We  are  hoping,  be- 
cause of  their  new-found  wealth,  that 
they  will  share  a  greater  burden  toward 
this  most  meritorious  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  to  follow 
on  what  the  chairman  has  said,  I  am  a 
member  of  his  committee,  and  I  am 
speaking  for  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, too. 

We  have  a  mixed  problem  here.  The 
problem  is  that  at  this  moment,  even 
as  we  are  compelled  to  pick  up  this  $20- 
million  gap  that  the  Senate  did  not  pro- 
duce, that  Congress  did  not  produce — ex- 
cept as  it  fell  into  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion inadvertently  over  another  matter, 
and  therefore  we  could  not  meet  our  ob- 
ligations. This  requires,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  good  faith  effort  in  that  international 
body,  that  we  try  to  close  that  gap  with- 
out wiping  out  other  kinds  of  programs 
that  are  not  even  the  issue  here,  and  this 
permits  that. 

At  this  moment,  as  I  speak  here,  we 
now  have  a  new  ray  of  light  that  is  in 
fact  committed,  and  that  is  the  new  in- 
creased commitment  for  the  calendar 
year  1975  from  the  OPEC  countries.  That 
new  commitment,  unlike  the  information 
carried  in  the  committee  report,  which  is 
for  the  year  1973 — the  new  calendar  year 
commitment  from  OPEC — includes  an 
increase  by  Iran  of  300  percent  over  the 
figure  that  was  included  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  includes  a  108-percent 
increase  in  the  Arab  Emirate  States.  It 
includes  a  97-percent  increase  from  Ni- 
geria. It  includes  proportionate  Increases 
in  several  other  smaller  OPEC  countries. 

The  point  is  that  for  many  years  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  other  nations  to 
help  carry  the  load  in  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  multinational  basis,  and  it  is 
now  beginning  to  work. 


This  year,  as  all  the  delicate  efforts  are 
underway  in  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  OPEC  cartel,  we  find  that  for 
the  first  time  they  are  beginning  to  up 
their  contribution. 

So  for  those  two  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— one,  picking  up  the  gap  in  our 
commitment  in  UNDT  and,  two,  to  en- 
courage at  this  psychological  moment 
the  Arab  states  to  come  in  still  further 
in  helping  to  fund  this  meritorious  pro- 
gram— we  should  be  able  to  take  this  fig- 
ure to  conference  and  do  the  best  we 
can  with  it. 

I  remind  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  the  U.N.,  likewise,  is  bearing — with 
part  of  the  expense  coming  from  us — 
the  cost  of  policing  the  truce  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  alternative  to  that  is 
whether  we  do  that  with  the  Soviets  or 
we  do  it  alone — however  we  choose  to  ap- 
proach it,  at  great  cost  to  ourselves.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  buffer,  we  might  have  faced 
a  United  States-Soviet  confrontation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  have  now  achieved  what  we  always 
said  we  believe  in,  and  that  is  to  work  out 
a  truce  through  a  world  organization  to 
take  on  this  onerous  and  volatile  respon- 
sibiUty.  It  is  now  working.  We  are  a  part 
of  it  through  the  U  J^. 

So  I  petition  my  chairman  to  be  will- 
ing to  take  this  matter  to  conference  so 
that  we  can  do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  very  brief. 

I  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye),  in  opposing  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  adopted,  it  will  mean 
that  the  Senate  will  be  voting  to  increase 
United  Nations  contributions  by  23  per- 
cent over  last  year.  How  can  we  justify 
to  the  American  people  increasing  ap- 
propriations to  the  United  Nations  by 
23  percent  in  one  year? 

I  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  I  think  his  posi- 
tion in  opposing  this  amendment  is 
sound,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Charles  Gentry  and  Mr. 
Frank  Gorham,  be  granted  privileges  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Mr.  Andrew  Carron,  be  granted 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  the  pending  question. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment;  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Fort),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.] 

YEAS — 28 


Abourezk 

Brooke 

Case 

aark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Pong 

Griffin 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 


AUen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Church 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Kagleton 
Eastland 


Hartke 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Javits 

McGee 

McGovem 

MetcalX 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS— 65 

Fannin 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morgan 


Nelson 

Pell 

Percy 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

WUUams 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Rotb 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stone 
Symington 
■  Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Young 


NOT  VOTING — 6 

ni"  ,  Kennedy  Mathias 

Gravel  Long  Taft 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Which  committee 
amendment  are  we  on? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  are  on  committee 
amendment  No.  8  on  page  4  [putting  the 
question]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6,  strike  lines  13  through  15. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  committee 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  we  recommend  this  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  struck 
the  $40  million  provided  by  the  House 
bill  for  AID  Administrative  Expenses 
because  of  AID's  failure  to  request  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  operat- 
ing expenses  as  a  discrete  appropriation 
and  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  the  true 
dimension  of  AID's  co^t  of  doing  business. 

Since  the  full  committee's  action  yes- 
terday, AID  has  discovered  that  it  will 
now  be  possible  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mittee's request  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1976. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  two  let- 
ters from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
clarifying  the  agency's  position  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depakiment  of  State,  Agency 
FOE  International  Development, 

Washington,  DC,  March  18, 1975. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute, 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  " 

Dear  Mb.  Chairkun  :  With  reference  to  my 
letter  of  March  17  in  which  I  outlined 
A.I.D.'s  plans  for  the  treatment  of  Operating 
Expenses  in  FY  1976.  I  am  now  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  the  plan  as  presented  to 
you  has  been  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  will,  therefore,  proceed  exactly  as  In- 
dicated In  my  letter.  With  this  assurance,  I 
trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  ap- 
proprtote  the  full  $45  mUllon  authorized  for 
Administrative  Expenses  for  FY  1975. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Parker, 

Administrator. 

Department  of  State,  Agency 
FOR  International  Development, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  17. 1975. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  Among  the  items  dis- 
cussed with  you  during  John  Murphy's  and 
my  visit  to  your  office  on  March  14  1975  was 
our  plan  for  seeking  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation for  Operating  Expenses  of  A  J  D 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  This  letter  confirms  oiu- 
oral  advice. 

As  a  result  of  recent  action  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  expressed  In 
Its  Report  94-53,  and  of  our  tmderstandlng 
of  the  strong  position  of  your  Committee,  we 
wUl  propose  alteration  of  the  President's  FY 
1976  Budget  to  establish  an  Operating  Ex- 
pense account  for  A.I.D.  We  have  In  mind 
that  budget  provision  will  be  made  available 
for  this  account  by  transferring  funds  from 
other  accounts  administered  by  AI.D.  so 
that  no  overaU  Increase  in  the  budget  will 
be  involved.  Assuming  approval  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  the  proposed 
authorizing  legislation  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  FY  1976  wUl  reflect  this 
change  and  we  will  request  that  necessary 
budget  amendments  be  submitted  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Parker, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  ac- 
tion will  restore  the  $40  million  included 
in  the  House  bill  for  AID's  administrative 
expenses  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  aU 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  by  an  aye 
vote,  are  we  supporting  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  A  negative  motion  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  requesting  that  we 
reject  the  committee  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  So,  to  restore  the  House 
language  the  vote  should  be  "no  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  25,  strike  the  numeral  and 
Insert  $450  mUlion. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
juncture  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  remaining  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  a  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Brooke)  proposes  an  amendment  on  page  5^ 
line  19,  after  "paragraph,"  insert  In  Roman 
figures  and  line  type  the  following: 

"$20,000,000" 
to  be  followed  by  "$25,000,000"  In  italics. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
merely  a  technical  amendment.  There 
was  an  error  in  the  printing  of  the  bill, 
thus  necessitating  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  original  text 
with  the  committee  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  So  that  amendments  wUl 
be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  which 
is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Perct) 
proposes  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
24,  insert  the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  of  the  amounts 
provided  for  under  section  203,  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  grants 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  291  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  noted  with  concern  that  the  bill  as 
reported  only  appropriates  $145  million 
for  population  planning  and  health  pro- 
grams. This  is  $20  million  below  the  au- 
thorized amount.  Last  August  I  attended 
the  World  Population  Conference  in 
Bucharest.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
nations  agreed  there  on  a  world  popu- 
lation plan  of  action. 

I  think  it  would  be  unconscionable  for 
us  to  move  backward  and  regress  in  this 
field,  and  certainly  I  think  we  should  at 
least  hold  our  own  if  not  move  forward. 

The  world  population  plan  of  action 
calls  for  greater  international  coopera- 
tion and  support  for  population  pro- 
grams. I  can  personally  report  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  greatly  increased 
interest  among  government  leaders  from 
developing  countries  in  every  region  of 
the  world  for  population  and  family 
planning  projects. 

A  decade  ago,  in  1965,  less  than  20 
developing  countries  supported  the  pro- 
vision of  family  plaruiing  services  to 
their  citizens.  Today,  over  60  developing 
countries  support  the  provision  of  family 
planning  services.  Over  three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  the  developing  world  live 
in  coxmtries  which  support  family  plan- 
ning. This  is  remarkable  progress  made 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  cannot  understand 
whv  we  are  not  appropriating  the  full 
authorized  amount  of  $165  million  for 
population  plaiuiing  and  health  pro- 
grams. New  requests  from  low-income 
countries  for  population  projects,  which 
are  a  result  of  the  intere.^t  and  enthusi- 
asm generated  at  the  World  Population 
Conference,  are  rurming  considerably 
higher  than  in  previous  years.  We  can- 
not turn  back  the  clock.  The  United 
States  took  a  leadership  role  in  initiating 
the  World  Population  Conference.  We 
must  continue  to  help  those  countries 
which  ask  us  for  assistance  to  initiate 
or  to  expand  population  and  family 
planning  projects. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  provide  that  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  under  section  203,  not  less  than 
$20  million  shall  be  available  solely  for 
grants  to  carry  out  the  program  and  pur- 
poses of  section  291.  I  think  there  are 
$260  million  available.  This  amendment 
would  earmark  $20  million  of  that  which 
would  then  bring  our  amount  for  popu- 
lation planning  and  health  up  to  the  full 
authorized  amount,  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram which,  I  think,  we  all  feel  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  If  we  are  to  arrest  the 
trend  toward  constant  assistance,  con- 
stant food  aid  to  a  global  population"that 
is  increasing  so  fast  that  we  simply  can- 
not keep  up  with  it,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  assist  the  nations  of  the  world 


that  have  now  agreed  to  meet  this  ciisis 
head  on  through  population  planning. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  does  not 
add  additional  money  to  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  our  distinguished  chairman 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  As  noted,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  just  earmarking  action.  It  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
accept  this. 

We  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Is  it  earmarked  or 
reflowed? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  earmarked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

THE    AMERICAN    UNIVEBSFTY    AT    BEIRUT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  great  disappointment  at  the 
smaller  amount  placed  in  this  bill  for  the 
American  University  at  Beirut. 

This  university  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  throughout  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  certainly  hope  in  conference  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  would  yield  to  the  House, 
and  appropriate  the  full  amount  that 
the  House  has  allowed.  If  the  conferees 
would  so  do,  this  Senator,  from  his  first- 
hand experience,  would  testify  to  the  out- 
standing nature  of  the  university,  the 
great  work  that  it  is  doing  in  the  Middle 
East  to  bring  peace  and  understanding  in 
that  very  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  time  on  the  bill  or  must  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  get  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  on  the  bill.  Otherwise  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  will  have  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment,  on  page  16,  line 
8,  change  the  figure  "$8,420,000"  to 
"$9,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would  the 
Senator  please  send  his  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have  it  writ- 
ten out,  Mr.  President.  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  it  if  somebody  will  give  me  a  piece  of 
Daper. 

I  offer  the  amendment.  It  is  printed 
here  in  the  legislation  before  us,  and  my 
colleagues  know  where  it  is.  It  is  in  line  8, 
page  16,  $8,420,000. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  increase  it  to 
$9,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes.  Could  the  Senator 
reduce  it  to  writing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  sent  to  the  desk  promptly. 

May  I  start  on  my  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  beginning  his  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  cRair. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  get  some  explanation  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
messages  and  telegrams  from  voluntary 


agencies  representing  the  Committee  on 
Migration  and  Refugee  Affairs  of  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service. 

They  have  drawn  my  attention  in  a 
rather  urgent  and  definitive  manner  to 
some  of  their  concerns  about  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  OfiBce  of  Refugee  Af- 
fairs of  the  State  Department. 

The  amount  that  was  originally  re- 
quested has  been  reduced  and  I  notice 
here  that  the  House  figure,  $9,420,000, 
has  been  reduced  by  $1  million  to  $8,- 
420.000. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
what  is  the  rationale  for  this  in  light 
of  the  plea  that  is  being  made  by  these 
organizations  that  have  this  heavy  re- 
sponsibility dealing  with  refugees  and 
migration;  would  the  Senator  care  to 
give  me  his  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  very  happy, 
sir. 

In  studying  the  refugee  and  migra- 
tion program,  we  noted  that  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  usually  called  ICEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (continuing).  Was  for- 
mally established  in  October  1953,  at  a 
time  when  many  European  countries 
were  in  the  last  stages  of  recovery  from 
the  devastation  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  many  thou- 
sands fled  from  Eastern  Europe  to  the 
West  and  it  presented  a  problem  of  sur- 
plus population  in  Western  Europe. 

At  that  time,  it  v.as  decided  that  this 
movement  from  the  East  to  the  West 
created  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  economic 
viability  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  motive  forces  for  the  cre- 
ation of  ICEM  was  the  orderly  emigra- 
tion of  people  within  Europe  and  from 
Europe  to  the  developing  countries  whers 
their  skills  could  be  used. 

It  was  firmly  believed,  again  in  the 
words  of  ICEM's  constitution,  that  the 
international  financing  of  European  mi- 
gration should  contribute  not  only  to 
solving  the  problem  of  population  in  Eu- 
rope, but  also  stimulate  the  creation  of 
new  economic  opportunities  in  the  coun- 
tries lacking  manpower. 

In  the  25  years  of  ICEM's  history,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  ICEM  programs,  particularly 
the  Latin  American  program  which  sup- 
ports the  immigration  of  Europeans  to 
Latin  America  and  our  support  in  this 
program  at  times  has  exceeded  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  contributions. 

Now,  as  ICEM's  constitution  stated  in 
1953,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
interested 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  was  to  send  Euro- 
peans to  developing  countries  in  Latin 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  right. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  So  that  their  skills  could 
be  used  to  assist  these  developing  coim- 
tries  and  to  improve  their  economies. 

Well,  it  just  happens  that  most  of  the 
emigrants  leaving  Europe  to  go  to  the 
developing  countries  have  not  gone  to 
the  developing  countries.  Instead,  they 
have  gone  to  the  developed  countries. 
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Argentina,  for  example,  is  a  highly 
developed  country.  From  1952  to  1874, 
120,997  Europeans  migrated  there.  Vene- 
zuela, a  developed  and  wealthy  country, 
had  73,700  Europeans  immigrants. 

In  those  countries  where  they  need 
the  talent,  such  as  Bolivia,  only  1,229 
Europeans  immigrated;  •  Paraguay — no 
one  seems  to  want  to  go  there — just  1,036; 
and  I  believe  last  year  in  Paraguay  less 
than  20  immigrants. 

So  it  was  felt  that  we  should  express 
our  concern  in  our  committee  report  and 
also  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  we  did 
not  feel  the  funds  were  being  properly 
used. 

Naturally,  this  will  be  in  conference 
because  this  is  less  than  the  House  figure 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  But  much  as  I  support 
these  immigration  and  refugee  pro- 
grams, I  would  like  to  see  that  taxpayers' 
moneys  are  eflSciently  and  properly  used 
and  we  did  not  feel  that  they  were  being 
used  in  carrying  out  the  original  intent 
of  1953. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

I  offered  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  under  the  time  constraints 
it  was  the  only  way  I  felt  we  could  get  a 
discussion  of  this. 

The  organizations  that  have  wired  me 
and  have  been  in  touch  with  me  are  the 
American  Fund  for  Czechoslovakian 
Refugees,  Church  Worid  Service,  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  Lutheran 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Service  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Services,  US 
Catholic  Conference,  Tolstoy  Founda- 
tion, and  the  United  Hias  Service,  rep- 
resenting people  of  Jewish  faith,  and  they 
were  aU  very  concerned  over  these  sub- 
stantial costs— over  these  costs,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous .  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Telegram  to  All  Senatobs— March  19,  1975 
The  undersigned  voluntary  agencies'  reo- 
resentatlves  of  the  Committee  on  Migration 
and  Refugee  Affairs  of  the  American  Coun- 
cu  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ce  urgently  draw  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing  appropriations  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

1.  The  budget  for  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Affaus  of  the  State  Department  for  $947 
mllUon  was  reduced  In  committee  by  $1.050,- 
000.  We  draw  your  attention  to  our  expressed 
conviction  that  State's  budget  request  ($9.47 
million)  was  from  $&-io  million  under  the 
sum  required  for  minimum  effectiveness  In 
Handling  the  continual  flow  of  refugees  The 
senate  Committee's  recommendation  we  be- 
ueve  is  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  need, 
ine  Latin  American  manpower  program  was 
reportedly  deleted  in  committee.  Thus  would 
only  undo  decades  of  work  for  achieving  the 
flow  of  skilled  immigrants  so  desperltely 
needed  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  grant  of  $40  million 
to  Israel  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  ref- 
ugees to  Israel  and  other  areas  to  $25  mil- 
lion  is  inconsistent  with  the  encouragement 
we  as  a  people  have  given  these  refugees  to 
emigrate  if  that  Is  their  desire.  We  urgently 
request  that  this  amount  be  restored  by  the 
full  Senate  to  $40  million. 

Signed: 
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The  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovakian 
Refugees,  Jan  Papanek,  President. 

Church  World  Service,  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Program,  John  Schauer,  Director. 

International  Rescue  Committee,  Charles 
Sternberg,  Executive  Director. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice, Donald  E.  Anderson,  Director. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Services,  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  John  E.  McCarthy,  Di- 
rector. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Tatlana  Schaufuss, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

United  Hlas  Service,  Gaynor  I.  Jacobson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  correct.  Sena- 
tor, that  the  Latin  America  manpower 
program  is  not  deleted,  it  is  simply  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
sir. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  FinaUy,  might  I 
just  ask  this  question  in  reference  to  the 
reduction  of  the  grant  of  $40  million  to 
Israel  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet 
refugees  in  another  area  to  $25  million, 
what  is  the  rationale  behind  the  com- 
mittee's decision  there? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  First  of  all,  since  the 
authorization  was  made  it  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  the  numbers  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  have  dropped, 
and  actually  it  Is  almost  cut  in  half.  So 
we  felt  the  $25  million  was  more  than 
sufficient. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  well  that  this 
Congress  make  a  very  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  refugee  problem.  There  are 
Csmibodian  refugees,  there  are  Palestin- 
ian refugees,  there  are  Jewish  refugees, 
there  are  refugees  from  many  lands. 

It  may  Interest  the  Senator  to  know 
that  we  are  spending  something  like  $5 
per  refugee  in  Cambodia,  moving  from 
one  village  to  another,  providing  food 
and  a  simple  shelter.  We  are  providing 
something  In  the  neighborhood  of  $18 
per  Palestinian  refugee. 

Mr.  HUBjCPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  There  is  not  much  trans- 
portation Involved. 

For  the  Soviet  refugee  leaving  the  So- 
viet Union  and  going  to  Israel,  we  are 
spending  slightly  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU,  Senator 

Mr.  INOUYE.  There  Is  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence and  I  think  this  is  deserving  of  very 
serious  consideration.  We  felt  that  the 
$40  million  requested  was  a  bit  too  heavy 
at  this  time  when  one  considers  our 
economy  and  we  felt  $25  million  woxild 
be  more  than  sufficient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

I  felt  that  this  record  ought  to  have 
that  explanation  because  of  the  concern 
expressed  by  a  number  of  agencies,  or 
voluntary  agencies. 

I  might  ask  the  Senator,  if  the  situa- 
tion does  develop,  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  Soviet  refugees,  a  larger  migra- 
tion, which,  of  course.  Is  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  this  Congress  in  a  number  of 
resolutions,  would  the  Senator  feel  sym- 
pathetic toward  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  Is  the 
assurance  we  need.' 

Let  me  just  conclude  my  comment  on 


this  by  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  in  the  hope  that 
the  funds  for  American  schools  overseas, 
particularly  the  universities  and  the 
technical  schools  and  colleges  that  we 
have  sponsored,  be  maintained  at  the 
House  figure. 

I  regret  to  see  the  Senate  figure  as  low 
as  it  is.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  Members  In  the  other  body, 
and  they  feel  rather  adamant  about  it. 
My  experience  with  House  Members  is 
when  they  are  adamant  they  are 
adamant.  That  Is  very  reassuring  In  this. 
I  want  It  clear,  only  in  this  Instance. 

That  has  been  a  good  program.  The 
American  university  in  Beirut,  and  the 
other  great  colleges  we  have  had,  the 
technical  schools,  I  think  have  been  the 
better  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
That  and  our  food  program  are  very, 
very  good. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  for  a  swearing-in  ceremony  at  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  call  up  the  three  ERDA  nomi- 
nations pending  at  the  desk,  which  were 
reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Robert  W.  Prl,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator; 
James  L.  Liverman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator,  and  John  M. 
Teem,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered, and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  on  final  passage, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  pending  foreign  aid  legislation. 

It  is  a  $3.9  billion  bill. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  represent  the 
total  foreign  aid  given  by  the  United 
States  to  other  countries. 

The  total  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  will 
be.  in  round  figures,  $9  billion.  That  is 
approximately  the  same  amount  that 
has  been  given  to  foreign  countries  In 
fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  there  Is 
never  any  reduction — never  any  reduc- 
tion— in  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid 
which  the  American  taxpayers  are  asked 
to  contribute  to  other  nations. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  him. 
It  was  his  spearheading  of  the  drive  that 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  most  com- 
prehensive report  dealing  with  our  for- 
eign aid  commitments,  past  and  present. 

At  a  later  time  in  my  comments  this 
afternoon  I  shall  ask  that  certain  pages 
from  this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  report  makes  clear  the  tremen- 
dous sums  of  U.S.  tax  funds  that  have 
been  sent  overseas.  The  disturbing  as- 
pect is  the  continuation  of  the  vast  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

The  total  foreign  aid  figure  of  $9  bil- 
lion which  I  mentioned  does  not  include 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  If  those  fig- 
ures are  included — and,  frankly,  I  am 
not  certain  that  they  should  be — then 
the  total  foreign  aid  bill  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  fiscal  1975,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  will  be 
$15  billion. 


While  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  figures  should  be  added  as 
a  total  cost  of  foreign  aid,  I  wlU  point 
out  that  the  more  the  Export-Import 
Bank  goes  Into  the  money  markets  to 
borrow  the  funds  to  give  to  other  coun- 
tries or  to  lend  to  other  countries  at  low- 
Interest  rates,  the  greater  the  pressure 
Is  on  the  interest  rates;  the  greater  the 
competition  for  a  limited  amount  of 
money  available. 

I  submit  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram—and the  Export-Import  Bank 
program,  for  that  matter — plays  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  high-Interest  rates 
which  this  Nation  is  suffering  from  today. 

The  more  the  Government  goes  Into 
the  money  markets  for  funds,  the  greater 
the  competition  there  Is  for  money  and 
the  higher  the  Interest  rates  will  be. 

I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  foreign  aid  bill  of  $3.9  billion 
on  which  the  Senate  will  vote  in  a  few 
moments. 

I  pohit  out  again  that  that  is  not  the 
total  of  the  amount  of  foreign  assistance 
which  the  United  States  gives  to  other 
countries.  The  transfer  of  U.S.  resources 
to  foreign  nations  in  this  fiscal  year  wiU 
be,  in  round  figures,  $9  billion,  not  in- 
cluding the  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  made 
a  worthwhile  point.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  without  debating  this 
subject,  that  even  though  the  money 
figures,  the  dollar  figures,  are  relatively 
the  same  between  the  1974  fiscal  appro- 
priation and  1975,  Inflation  has  hit  for- 
eign aid  as  It  has  hit  everything  else. 
So  actually  in  constant  dollar  purchase- 
Ing  value  the  committee  bill  is  beneath 
the  1974  fiscal  year  appropriations.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Virginia  recog- 
nizes the  Infiation  that  is  built  into  every 
bill.  We  tried  to  keep  the  bill  at  the  same 
constant  dollar  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  practically  at  the  same  dollar  level 
if  special  assistance  to  Israel  is  factored 
out  for  purposes  of  comparison.  With 
Inflation,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  we  are  actually  below  the 
1974  fiscal  year  appropriation  level. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  clarification? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  say 
the  fiscal  1974  appropriations  were  about 
the  same  as  appears  to  be  the  fiscal  1975? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  In  constant  dollars. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  When  adjusted  for  the 
money  to  Israel. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  the  $2  billion 
out. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  correct  assum- 
ing one  also  factors  out  for  purposes  of 
comparison  security  supporting  asslst- 
ace  for  Israel  in  this  year's  bill  in  excess 
of  the  amount  provided  that  country 
last  year  from  the  same  account. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So,  really,  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying  is  that  without  the 
money  for  Israel,  it  is  about  the  same,  ex- 


cept for  the  fact  that  with  the  foreign 
aid  program,  the  items  that  are  included 
have  been  the  victim  of  inflation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  example,  fer- 
tilizer, which  is  a  large  segment  of  the 
food  and  nutrition  program,  has  gone  up 
300  percent,  not  14  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  Is  correct.  And 
other  items  have  been  subjected  to  In- 
credible inflation  as  well. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  used  the  fig- 
ure of  $3.9  billion  for  this  bill,  plus  about 
$5  billion,  to  take  it  to  a  total  of  $9  bil- 
lion. Where  did  the  Senator  get  the  $5 
billion? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  On  page  5 
of  the  committee  repwrt,  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  are  two  figures — one  entitled 
"Security  Assistance"  of  $3.9  billion,  and 
another,  "Development  and  Humani- 
tarian Assistance,"  of  $4.9  billion,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $8.8  bUllon. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thought  that  was  the 
case.  The  Senator  does  not  Include,  then, 
the  administration's  request  for  $7-plus 
billion  to  contribute  to  the  financial 
safety  net  for  European  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations  that  might  be  impacted 
by  the  economic  disadvantage  comhig 
from  the  oil  situation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  could  answer  that 
better.  I  doubt  that  that  figure  would  be 
Included  in  the  figures  in  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  That  amoimt  Is  not  ta- 
cluded  in  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  attemp- 
ting to  advise  the  Senate  that  this  bill  is 
not  the  total  foreign  aid  package.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  United  Nations,  there  are 
operation  costs.  That  amount  is  in  the 
State-Justice  appropriation  bill.  It  is  not 
in  this  bill.  For  example,  we  have  Public 
Law  480,  the  Food  for  Peace  program, 
which  should  be  a  foreign  aid  program, 
but  that  Is  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  would  come  under 
the  development  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance section  on  page  5,  as  part  of  the 
$4.8  billion. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  I  was  trying  to 
point  out  Is  that  the  $9  billion  that  the 
Senator  mentioned  may  be  considerably 
under  the  actual  expenditures,  if  we  were 
to  fulfill  the  President's  proposed  com- 
mitment with  regard  to  the  financial 
safety  net,  as  it  was  described,  and  if  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  does, 
as  the  Senator  mentioned,  go  into  the 
marketplace  to  a  considerable  degree. 

I  think  It  might  be  Interesting  for  the 
Senator  to  consider,  for  example,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Export-Import  Bank 
should  not  borrow  some  of  its  money 
from  other  sources.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  might  like  to  explore  with  me 
the  possibility  of  letting  them  borrow 
money  for  the  export  of  American  pro- 
ducts from  OPEC  nations  or  the  Euro- 
dollar market.  It  might  be  Interesting 
for  the  American  people  to  take  that  fi- 
nancial burden  off  our  market. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  that  whether 
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or  not  that  figxire  Is  in  the  budget,  when 
the  Export-Import  Bank  goes  to  the 
marketplace,  they  are  competing  with 
the  housewife  who  buys  a  refrigerator, 
with  the  worker  who  buys  a  car,  or  with 
the  family  who  buys  a  home.  All  of  us, 
in  terms  of  higher  interest  rates,  enter 
the  consumer  marketplace,  and  that  is 
something  I  do  not  think  we  have  dis- 
cussed adequately  in  this  body. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  statement. 
I  associate  myself  with  him,  and  I  Intend 
to  follow  his  example  with  regard  to  the 
bill  Itself,  because  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude,  with  the  financial 
duress  this  Nation  now  faces. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think  he 
raises  very  good  points  In  his  comments. 

I  believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  these  figures  may  not  In 
the  end  represent  the  total  foreign  aid 
commitments  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  mentioned 
the  United  Nations.  I  wish  to  make  just  a 
few  comments  on  that  and  then  conclude 
my  remarks. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  pointed 
out,  this  bill  includes  about  $177  million 
for  United  Nations.  But  that  is  not  the 
total  U.S.  contribution,  by  any  means. 
Part  of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  The  debate  this 
morning  brought  out  that  the  operating 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  United 
Nations  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $61 
million. 

With  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  I 
point  out,  also,  that  the  United  Nations 
staff  now  enjoys  an  average  take-home 
pay  nearly  40  percent  higher  than  that 
of  the  U.S.  Federal  employees. 

A  middle-level  married  United  Nations 
employee  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
has  a  take-home  pay  of  up  to  $25,639, 
compared  to  $18,911  for  a  U.S.  Federal 
worker  with  the  same  civil  service  grade. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  that 
matter  some  consideration  when  it  next  Is 
called  upon  to  appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  pages 
4,  5,  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  committee  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bill  Totals 
A  total  of  $3,864,346,982  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  Is  recommended  for  the 
programs  and  agencies  Included  In  this  bill. 
This  total  compares  to  $5,830,709,000  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  year  1974,  $5,946,460,909  in 
amended  budget  estimates  for  the  current 
year,  and  $3,498,420,000  Included  In  the 
House  bUl. 

4  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  SIZE  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF 
UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  shouldered  a  for- 
eign assistance  burden  whose  true  dimensions 
nave  never  been  fully  understood  or  recog- 
nized. In  the  past,  an  unnecessary  fragmen- 
tation of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has  been 
the  source  of  much  confusion  and  has  led 
many  to  charge  that  the  United  States  is 
doing  less  than  Its  fair  share  In  responding 
to  the  needs  of  the  world's  less  forttinate 
nations. 

This  misunderstanding  of  the  true  dlmen- 
«lons  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  Is  occasioned 


by  two  separate  but  related  factors.  Plrst, 
much  of  the  confusion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  major  components  of  VS.  foreign  as- 
sistance are  considered  in  several  different 
authorization  and  appropriations  bUls.  In 
annual  budget  presentations,  the  multitude 
of  agencies  and  departments  which  admin- 
ister foreign  assistance  programs  quite  nat- 
uraUy  justify  only  their  part  of  the  total 
program,  often  neglecting  Its  relation  to  the 
whole.  This  separate  and  selective  justifica- 
tion of  Individual  programs  frequently  blinds 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  to 
the  totaUty  of  foreign  assistance.^ 

For  this  reason,  this  Committee  has,  over 
the  past  two  years,  argued  for  an  integrated 
approach  to  US.  foreign  assistance.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  end,  and  to  better  Inform  the 


Congress  and  the  people,  this  Committee  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  requesting  from  the 
agencies  concerned  a  comprehensive  table 
of  aU  transfers  of  VS.  resources — from  what- 
ever soiirce  and  however  funded — by  year 
and  by  country.  Even  though  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  some  estimates  have  been  under- 
stated, this  integrated  approach  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  In  advancing  the  recog- 
nition of  the  totality  of  UJS.  foreign  assist- 
ance and  of  how  it  is  distributed. 

Table  1  which  presents  summary  informa- 
tion based  on  actual  fiscal  year  1973  figures, 
estimated  fiscal  year  1974  figures  and  pro- 
jected fiscal  year  1975  figures  Is  a  reflection 
of  that  totality.' 


1  Major  foreign  assistance  programs  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1975  which  are  not 
funded  in  this  bill  include  the  following: 
MUitary  Assistance  Service  Funded  ($1,450.- 
000,000),  Public  Law  480  ($996,928,000); 
Excess  Defense  Articles  ($150,000,000);  Pan- 
American  Highway  ($35,000,000) .  For  a  more 
comprehensive  listing  see  Appendix  I  of  the 


Committee's   fiscal   year    1976  bearings   be- 
ginning on  page  1403. 

*  A  more  comprehensive  table,  presenting 
actual  fiscal  year  1973  figures,  estimated  fiscal 
year  1974  figures,  and  projected  fiscal  year 
1975  figures  by  country  and  by  region.  Is 
presented  in  detail  as  Appendix  I  of  the 
Committee's  fiscal  year  1975  hearings  begin- 
ning on  page  1403. 


TABLE  l.-TRANSFER  OF  U.S.  RESOURCES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS 


RsmI  year— 


1973 
(actual) 


1974 
(estimated) 


1975 
(projected) 


{3,963.494,000 
4,862,802,000 


Security  assistance »l'in'f?§'SS  *5' ^U" *15' Son 

Development  and  humanitarian  assistance 3, 464, 36/,  ooo  4,  ujj,  i\u,  uuu 

Grand  total  foreign  assistance 8, 957, 303, 000  9, 248, 857. 000 

Export-Import  Bank 4.328,187,000     5,250,877.000 

Total  Oncluding  Export-Import  Bank) 13,285,490,000  14,499,734.000      15.239,624,000 


8, 826. 296, 000 
6,413,328,000 


The  original  fiscal  year  1976  request  for 
funding  of  programs  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is  $2.8 
billion.  By  way  of  contrast,  if  all  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1975 — from  whatever  source  and  however 
funded — Is  totaled,  the  request  becomes  $8.8 
billion.  The  presence  of  a  gap  of  this  size 
Is  indicative  of  the  problem  we  address.  It 
also  underscores  the  need  for  an  integrated 
approach  to  foreign  assistance — one  which 
recognizes  the  very  real  burden  which  the 
American  people  are  called  upon  ,to  bear  in 
order  to  assist  their  less  fortunate  friends 
and  neighbors  overseas. 

When  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  this 
integrated  appro^h,  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States  over  the 
past  thirty  years  assumes  a  magnitude  here- 
tofore unseen.  Through  1973  the  U.S.  has 
provided  over  $194  billion  in  a  vast  program 
of  foreign  assistance  which  has  directly  bene- 
fited most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  (See 
the  foUowlng  section  of  this  report  entitled 
"Historical  Totals  of  U.S.  Economic  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance.")  The  United  States  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  disease  and  despair 
facing  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world  is, 
and  of  rights  should  be,  a  source  of  whole- 
some pride  to  the  American  people. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  those  who,  perhaps 
overzealous  in  their  urge  to  have  the  United 
States  substantially  increase  Individual  por- 
tions of  its  foreign  assistance,  denegrate  this 
unflagging  generosity  by  unfavorable  com- 
parisons to  the  efforts  made  by  others  In  cer- 
tain specified  but  limited  areas  of  assistance. 


Historical  Untted  States  Foreign 
Assistance  ' 

SUMMARY  for  all  COUNTRIES 

Total,  Economic  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  FY 
1946-1973    $163,694,600,000 

Total,  Other  U.S.  Loans 
and  Grants,  FY  1946- 
1973    - 21,361.000,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Estimated    total.    Foreign 
Assistance,  FY  1974 


'  9,  248,  857,  000 


Orand  total,  U.S.,  Foreign 
Assistance,  FY  1946- 
1974    •194.304,457,000 

I.    DETAILS    FOR    LESS    DEVELOPED    COCNTRIES    BY 
REGION   AND   COUNTRY    (FT    1846-73)  * 

A.  Near    East    and    South 

Asia  (total) $33,635,800,000 

Afghanistan 454,000,000 

Bangladesh 446, 700, 000 

Cyprus 28,400,000 

Egypt 866,800,000 

Greece   4,181,800,000 

India 8,  896,  700,  000 

Iran    2,128,900,000 

Iraq  „ 93,  300,  000 

Iran    2,128,900,000 

Israel* 2,677,400,000 

Jordan 973,  500,  OCX) 

Lebanon   145, 800, 000 

Nepal   - 193,600,000 

Pakistan   4,  890, 100.  000 

Saudi  Arabia 326,500,000 

Sri  Lanka 208, 100, 000 

Syria 61.400,000 

Turkey 6,438,900.000 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 46,900,000 

Yemen,    Democratic    Re- 
public of 2,900.000 

Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion   52,400.000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

Regional    423.800,000 

B.  Latin  America  (total) .—     13,  572,  000.  000 

Argentina 372.000.000 

Bahamas 300,000 

Barbados 1,000.000 

Belize 6.600,000 

Bolivia 609,500.000 

BrazU 2,  845, 100.  000 

Chile 1. 100,  400.  000 

Colombia 1.  427,  700,  000 

Costa  Rica 189,600.000 

Cuba    16,400.000 

Dominican  Republic 503.  900,  000 

Ecuador 342.400.000 

El   Salvador 151,600.000 
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Z.   DETAILS   FOB   LXSS   OKVZLOPED   COUMTRIEB   BT 

REGION'  Aim  coTTifTRT — Oontlnued 

B.  Latin  America — Continued 

Guatemala 323,300.000 

Guyana 80,300,000 

Haiti 110,  500,  000 

Honduras   141,  800,  000 

Jamaica    86,  700,  000 

Mexico 297,500,000 

Nicaragua 207,200,000 

Panama 288,800.000 

Paraguay    160,700,000 

Peru 565,000.000 

Surinam   5,800,000 

Trinidad   and   Tobago —  40,200,000 

Uruguay   207.700.000 

Venezuela 329,300.000 

Other  West  Indies. 11,600,000 

ROCAP    246,700,000 

East  Caribbean  Regional-  32, 800.  000 

Latin  America  Regional..  2, 870, 000, 000 

C.  East  Asia  (total).. 50,061.900,000 

Burma 184,900,000 

Cambodia .—  1,090,100,000 

China,  RepubUc  of 5,611,600,000 

Hong    Kong 43.800,000 

Indochina,  Undistribut- 
ed  1,542.500,000 

Indonesia  1,881.600,000 

Korea 11,592,600,000 

Laos   2, 153,  100,  000 

Malaysia   109,000,000 

Philippines 2. 292, 100,  000 

Ryukyu    Islands 413,  700,  000 

Singapore 23.  400.  000 

Thailand 1,  798,  400,  000 

Vietnam    20,916.800.000 

Western  Samoa 3,300,000 

East  Asia  Regional 404,  100,  000 

D.  Ainca  (total) 6,377,500,000 

Algeria 180,400,000 

Botswana    30,900,000 

Burundi 10,000,000 

Cameroon 32,800.000 

Central  African  Republic.  6. 400. 000 

Chad 11, 100.  000 

Congo    (Brazzaville) 4.900,000 

Dahomey 14,600.000 

Ethiopia 478,000,000 

Gabon   7,600,000 

Gambia,  The 5,200,000 

Ghana 279,300,000 

Guinea 100,  700,  000 

Ivory   Coast 34,  000,  000 

Kenya   98,000,000 

Lesotho 15,400,000 

Liberia    223,  700,  000 

Libya 228,000,000 

Malagasy    Republic 15.  600.  000 

Malawi 30,300,000 

Mall,  Republic  of 36, 100,  000 

Mauritania 7,800,000 

Mauritius 9,700,000 

Morocco 918,  000,  000 

Niger    25,900.000 

Nigeria 403.  900,  000 

Rwanda 8, 300, 000 

Senegal   43,200,000 

Seychelles 500.000 

Sierra  Leone 42.100,000 

Somali  Republic 77, 100,  000 

Southern  Rhodesia 7,000.000 

Sudan 115.  300.  000 

Swaziland 6,  600,  000 

Tanzania 86.000.000 

Togo __  20.700.000 

Timlsla 787,700,000 

Uganda   43,000.000 

Upper  Volta 25,200,000 

Zaire    496,600,000 

Zambia   33,600,000 

Central  and  West  African 

Regional   73,100,000 

East  African  Regional 33,700,000 

Southern      Africa      Re- 
gional  39,400,000 

Africa    Regional 230,200,000 

E.  Eiurope   (total) 4,637,200,000 

Malta 33,300,000 

Spain 1,856,600,000 


Yugoslavia $2,747,100,000 

Y.  Oceania  (total) 464,100,000 

Papau  &  New  Guinea 300, 000 

Trust    Territory    of    the 

Pacific  Isles 455,500,000 

Other  Oceania 8,300,000 

G.  Interregional  (total) 10.  859, 200,  000 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Basic  data  (FY  1946-1973)  taken  from 
U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  as  compiled 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. See  this  publication  for  explanation 
and  detail.  Summary  totals  may  differ 
slightly  due  to  the  use  of  full  numbers.  De- 
tailed country  totals  for  fiscal  year  1974  were 
.  not  available  at  time  of  printing. 

-  Reflects  Committee  estimates  of  total  re- 
source transfers. 

'  Does  not  reflect  repayments  and  Interest 
of  $14,992,000,000  for  Economic  and  Military 
Assistance  or  $13,658,000,000  In  repayments 
and  Interests  for  other  U.S.  Loans  and 
Grants. 

'In  developing  Its  list  of  "less  developed 
countries"  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  accepted  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Corjjoratlon 
and  Development  In  compiling  its  statistics 
on  the  flow  of  financial  resources.  As  Indi- 
cated In  the  preceding  text,  the  Committee 
finds  this  criteria  Inadequate. 

^  Estimated  assistance  to  Israel  In  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $2,581,500,000.  Total  estimated 
assistance  for  fiscal  years  1946-1974  Is 
85.258,900,000. 

n.  DETAIL  FOR  DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES  BY  REGION 
AND   COUNTRY 


A.  Europe    (total) 

Albania  

Austria    

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Czechoslovakia   

Denmark 

East  Germany 

Finland 

Prance  

Germany  (Federal  Repub- 
lic)  

Berlin 

Hungary   

Iceland    

Ireland    

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway  

Poland 

Portugal . 

Romania 

Sweden  

United  Kingdom 

U.S.SJI  -. 

Europe  Regional 

B.  East  Asia  (total) 

Japan  

C.  Africa   (total) 

Republic    of    South    Af- 
rica     

D.  Canada  (total)—. 

E.  Oceania  (total) 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

F.  Interregional    (total) 


$38,  030.  800.  000 

20,  400,  000 

1,251,000.000 

1,  853, 100,  000 

193,  000,  000 

907,  900,  000 

800,000 

56,  900,  000 

8,  273,  500,  000 


4,  979, 

131, 

32. 

82, 

146, 

6,  688, 

2,  282, 

1,216, 

539, 

604, 

9, 

109, 

8,  730, 

186, 

833, 

3,834. 

3.834, 

1, 


800,  000 
900,  000 
700,000 
400,000 
500,000 
800,000 
800,000 
100, 000 
300,000 
700,000 
700,000 
000,000 
900,000 
400,000 
000,000 
200, 000 
200,000 
300.000 


1.  300.  000 

30.  600,  000 

139,  300,  000 

ISO,  700,  000 

8,  600,  000 

3, 160,  700,  000 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  3 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  no  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  over 
the  expenditures  for  foreign  assistance. 


That  concern,  I  am  certain,  reflects  much 
of  the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  one  who  has  been  priviliged  to 
handle  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  beUeve  we 
have  been  making  genuine  progress  In 
tightening  up  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  its  administration  particu- 
larly, and  in  a  sensible  systematic  re- 
duction of  amoimts  that  are  programmed 
for  foreign  assistance. 

For  example,  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  which  would  carry  us 
through  up  to  June  30,  1975,  the  over- 
all reduction  from  the  administration's 
request  was  20  percent.  No  other  budget 
request  had  that  amount  of  reduction 
in  this  body. 

Second,  on  military  aid.  we  reduced 
it  50  percent.  That  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction. Indochina  aid  was  reduced  by 
40  percent. 

So  I  just  want  to  indicate  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  set  up  a  Foreign 
Assistance  Subcommittee  with  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  and  with  legislative 
oversight.  One  of  the  duties  of  that  sub- 
committee will  be  to  hold  Intensive  and 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  foreign  assistance,  in  terms  of 
programs  and  policies. 

I  have  just  spoken  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  who 
handles  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations. We  will  cooperate.  We  shall 
work  together,  particularly  in  this  year, 
to  go  over  these  programs  item  by  item. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  his  subcommittee  for  me- 
ticulous investigation  into  these  foreign 
assistance  projects.  I  merely  wanted 
the  Record  to  be  clear. 

One  other  point  that  should  be  made  is 
that  oftentimes  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween what  is  in  an  authorization  act 
in  a  particular  year  and  what  actually 
comes  to  the  subcommittee  on  foreign 
assistance  appropriations.  For  example, 
in  the  appropriation  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, there  is  $750  million,  I  think,  for  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions.  That 
was  not  in  the  authorization  act  of  1974. 
So  that  the  authorization  bill  some- 
times is  different  from  the  appropriation 
bill.  That  authorization  was  made  2 
years  ago  for  IDA,  for  example,  the 
International  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  say  except  that 
I  believe  that  we  have  had  a  very  con- 
structive debate  here,  a  sensible  and  re- 
sponsible discussion  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. We  have  an  obligation  in  this  area 
and  we  need  to  perform  it  with  prudence 
and  with  care. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distingiiished  senior  col- 
league for  the  comment  he  has  made 
with  regard  to  this  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bUl  for  this  year.  I  share 
his  concern  about  what  H.  R.  Gross,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  always 
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called  the  foreign  giveaway  bill.  I  feel 
that  a  time  must  come  when  we  quit  this 
broad-brush  foreign  aid  program,  reserv- 
ing our  aid  to  individual  nations  for  in- 
dividual reascxis,  rather  than  Just  hav- 
ing funds  In  It  for  so  many  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  inquire  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
made  any  mention  of  a  $7  billion  item 
that  is  in  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  that  has  to  do  with  helping  nations 
throughout  the  world  with  their  energy 
problems.  Was  that  mentioned? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  No,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, that  was  not  mentioned  and  that 
is  not  involved  in  the  figures  that  I  cited 
today. 

If  and  when  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  are  made,  then,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  foreign  assistance  and  the  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  resources  to  foreign  nations 
will  be  greatly  Increased. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  U  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  the  only  reason 
I  mention  it — and  of  course,  he  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  not  for  this  fiscal  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  shows  a  trend,  in- 
sofar as  our  Government  Is  concerned, 
to  not  being,  in  my  opinion,  as  careful 
about  our  domestic  economy  as  the  ad- 
ministration might  well  be  and  being 
more  concerned,  oftentimes,  with  the 
welfare  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

As  I  understand  it,  having  read  from 
the  budget  request,  it  would  set  up  some 
sort  of  international  office  funded  by  $25 
billion,  of  which  this  country  would  con- 
tribute $7  billion.  I  think  it  is  like  some 
of  these  other  international  banks:  we 
put  the  money  in  and  somebody  else 
draws  it  out.  So  we  would  put  in  $7  bil- 
lion and  if  such  an  institution  is  estab- 
lished, I  doubt  very  much  that  this  coun- 
try, for  energy  needs,  would  get  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  money  it  puts 
in. 

I  think,  once  again,  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  statements  he  has  made,  but 
there  are  other  things  that,  even  in  his 
research,  he  may  have  omitted.  There 
are  some  facets  to  this  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  putting  out  money  to 
other  nations.  I  think  that  at  some  time, 
we  must  start  thinking  about  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  and  put  It  ahead  of 
the  international  welfare  program 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  in  my  judgment,  is 
so  right.  We  have  tremendous  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  the 
treasury  of  any  other  nation  is  in  as  bad 
shape  as  is  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we  appropriate  this  $3.9  billion, 
as  we  plan  to  do  in  just  a  few  moments, 
we  do  not  have  that  money  now.  We 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  that  money  in 
order  to  give  it  away.  With  regard  to  the 
S7  billion  that  my  able  colleague  from 
Virginia  mentioned,  if  and  when  it  comes 
to  appropriating  that,  we  shall  have  to 
borrow  it  in  order  to  give  it  away. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Virginia  has 
made  an  exceUent  point  and  I  hope  that 
the  administration,  when  it  sends  up  its 
new  budget,  wUl  begin  to  reduce  it 
sharply. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  briefly  further,  I  saw  a 
paper  that  was  put  on  the  desks  of  the 
Individual  Senators,  at  least  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  speaking  of  the  commitment 
of  the  American  people.  Mr.  President, 
all  the  surveys  that  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  the  American  people  are  not  com- 
mitted to  foreign  aid.  It  Is  the  adminis- 
tration, and  perhaps  it  is  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  are 
committing  the  people,  rather  than  the 
people  themselves.  There  is  no  more 
unpopular  program  that  we  consider 
than  this  foreign  aid  program.  I  do  not 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  voting  for 
it.  I  never  have  voted  for  it  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress.  I  doubt  that  I  ever  will. 
I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  remarks.  Just  one  last 
word  and  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota mentioned  the  international  orga- 
nizations. There  again,  we  have  poured 
and  are  still  pouring  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  these  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota mentioned  a  figure  of  $750  million 
for  this  year.  There  again,  the  United 
States  is  going  into  the  money  markets 
to  borrow  that  money  at  high  interest 
rates  in  order  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
international  financial  institutions, 
which,  in  turn,  lend  those  funds  to  other 
nations  at  very  low  interest  rates. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  dollars  overseas  in  other  coun- 
tries. As  I  have  for  several  years,  I  will 
vote  against  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote 
does  not  indicate  neoisolation,  as  the 
President  has  suggested  is  true  of  those 
who  oppose  foreign  aid.  It  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  imaware  of  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  poor  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
willingly  refuse  to  help  an  ally,  or  that  I 
believe  we  live  in  the  world  alone. 

My  vote,  Mr.  President,  is  very  easily 
explained.  The  people  of  my  State  are 
imderstandably  confused  by  this  foreign 
assistance  bill,  as  they  have  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  am  imable  to  explain  this 
bill  to  them  in  a  way  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  understand.  There  are  too 
many  unexplained  expenditures  in  this 
bill — taxpayer  dollars  which  go  Into 
funds  with  fine  sounding  names,  but  very 
foggy  purposes. 

I  believe  that  the  same  questions 
which  are  being  asked  about  the  expend- 
iture of  tax  dollars  for  Federal  domestic 
programs  must  be  asked  about  money  we 
spend  abroad.  I  believe  that  no  money 
should  be  appropriated  until  we  have 
clear  and  imderstandable  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  many  years 
since  that  has  been  possible  in  regard 
to  foreign  aid. 

What  are  those  questions?  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I 
have  asked  the  same  kind  of  question 
many  times,  over  the  years,  about  vari- 
ous Government  programs.  Basically,  I 
want  to  know  the  following : 

Exactly  what  is  the  money  being  spent 
for? 


Who  will  be  the  beneficiary? 

Why  will  the  spending  of  the  Federal 
dollar  for  this  particular  program  be  of 
benefit  to  all  American  taxpayers? 

Exactly  how  wlU  this  expenditure  pro- 
vide for  a  better  future  for  this  country? 

Who  will  be  responsible  to  report  back 
to  the  Federal  Government — and  the 
taxpayer — about  the  spending  of  this 
money  and  the  progress  resulting  from 
that  spending? 

What  is  the  length  of  time  of  the  com- 
mitment the  Federal  Government  is 
making?  When  will  the  task  have  been 
completed  and  the  taxpayer  be  able  to 
stop  contributing  his  tax  dollar  to  this 
particular  commitment? 

That  is  the  kind  of  question  we  have  to 
ask  about  domestic  spending.  Sadly,  it 
is  the  kind  of  question  we  have  stopped 
asking  about  our  foreign  aid. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
United  States  might  want  to  spend 
money  abroad,  of  course.  We  may  need 
to  use  our  tax  dollars  to  defend  the 
United  States — by  encouraging  the 
alliance  of  a  nation  which  is  located  in  a 
geographical  area  of  strategic  importance 
to  us.  We  may  want  to  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  poor  nation  which  will,  if 
developed,  become  a  customer  for  our 
goods.  We  may  want,  quite  simply,  to 
help  a  people  who  have  been  caught  In  a 
natural  disaster  and  are  in  need  of 
emergency  assistance. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
original  stimulus  for  many  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs  began  with  one 
of  those  very  good  reasons.  However,  as 
we  all  know,  some  programs  which  are 
started  for  very  good  reasons  originally 

seem  to  continue  for  no  reason  at  all 

but  simply  because  they  are  there.  That 
has  been  true  for  too  many  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Started  for  one  reason, 
they  have  now  evolved  into  complicated 
programs  which  continue  simply  because 
it  would  be  too  upsetting  to  the  status  quo 
to  discontinue  them. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. The  aid  which  the  United  States 
has  given  to  Arab  refugee  camps,  through 
the  United  Nations,  has  continued  for 
many  years.  Originally  this  aid  was  in- 
tended to  be  emergency  aid,  and  was 
humanitarian  in  nature.  Gradually,  over 
the  years,  it  has  become  a  political  keg 
of  dynamite.  It  is  highly  questionable  if 
we  have,  in  the  long  run,  really  helped 
these  people  at  all.  although  almost 
their  entire  support  for  many  years  has 
come  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  clear  that, 
far  from  being  grateful  for  our  help,  they 
have  learned  to  hate  us  for  it.  Why,  then, 
does  the  administration  want  us  to  con- 
tinue that  aid?  The  Arab  nations  have, 
for  the  most  part,  not  supported  those 
refugees  in  past  years — ^not  with  money. 
It  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  has 
kept  them  alive,  kept  them  in  existence, 
and.  in  the  process,  has  unwittingly 
created  a  terrible  source  of  unrest  and 
threat  to  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  many  other  examples  we 
might  give — even  if  we  do  not  go  into  the 
ugly  question  of  our  spending  in  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  given  $20  billion  to  India  over 
the  past  years — and  for  such  a  variety  of 
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reasons  and  goals  that  it  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  assess  the  results  of  that  expendi- 
ture. There  is  no  clear  way  to  report  to 
the  American  people  as  to  why  such  a 
large  amount  of  their  money  has  been 
spent  and  what  they  purchased  with  that 
expenditure. 

It  is  very  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
American  voter  is  too  simple  and  unedu- 
cated to  understand  these  very  sophisti- 
cated and  complicated  foreign  policy 
matters.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
analysis.  The  American  taxpayer  is  the 
man  who  pays — and  he  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  understanding  what  he  is  paying 
for. 

I  think  our  entire  foreign  aid  program 
must  be  analyzed  arid  rethought.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  the  really  hard 
questions  about  every  single  dollar  we 
spend  in  foreign  assistance.  I  believe 
that  we  must  begin  an  agonizing  reap- 
praisal of  our  goals  in  using  tax  dollars 
abroad. 

If  a  particular  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  the  strategic  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  an  unfriendly 
or  dangerous  world,  let  us  mark  it  as 
that  kind  of  foreign  assistance,  and  be 
clear  about  what  we  are  doing. 

If  a  particular  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  another  nation  for 
the  purposes  of  future  sales  of  American 
poods  and  a  better  balance  of  world 
trade,  let  us  clearly  imderstand  that,  and 
explain  it  in  that  way  to  the  American 
peoole. 

If  our  foreign  aid  assistance  is  needed 
on  an  emergency  basis  to  help  a  group  of 
people  in  desperate  need,  let  us  say  so — 
and  let  us  put  a  time  limit  on  the  aid  we 
will  give  away. 

Most  important  of  all,  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  labeling  a  program  as 
humanitarian  when  we  really  mean  mili- 
tary— or  emergency  when  we  really  mean 
long  term. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  how  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Executive  in  making 
foreign  policy.  One  of  our  most  impor- 
tant functions  as  members  of  the  Federal 
Government  team  is  to  be  resix)nsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  money — respon- 
sible to  the  American  people.  No  commit- 
ment can  be  made  to  another  nation 
without  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
Certainly  no  money  can  be  promised  to 
any  other  nation  without  the  agreement 
and  approval  of  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
have  the  right  to  turn  that  responsibil- 
ity over  to  the  President,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  to  any  military  com- 
mander. We  are  responsible.  We  must 
begin  to  accept  that  responsibility,  and 
to  accept  the  parallel  responsibility  of 
explaining  to  the  taxpayer  exactly  how 
and  why  we  are  spending  his  money. 

If  we  cannot  do  that  easily,  then  we 
must  begin  to  wonder  if  we  are  not  mak- 
ing a  mistake. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  must  vote 
against  this  bill  today.  That  is  why  I 
have  voted  against  many  foreign  aid  bills 
in  the  past. 

It  is  time  to  level  with  the  taxpayer.  It 
Is  time  for  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  level  with  the 


Congress.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
automatic  Increases  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams which  have  dubious  goals  and 
even  more  dubious  records  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Let  us  begin  to  put  our  commitment  to 
the  American  taxpayer  ahead  of  our 
commitments  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  Is  time  for  a  real  explanation  to  the 
man  who  pays  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  while  sup- 
porting basic  humanitarian  assistance  to 
deserving  coimtrles,  I  have  felt  It  neces- 
sary on  several  recent  occasions  to  op- 
pose foreign  aid  bills  which  were  too 
costly  or  which  placed  too  great  an  em- 
phasis on  military,  rather  than  humani- 
tarian, assistance. 

Fortimately,  the  bill  reported  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  foreign 
assistance  programs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  avoids  both  of  these  pitfalls. 

First,  the  recommended  spending  level 
of  just  under  $4  billion  is  approximately 
$2  billion  below  the  fiscal  1975  budget 
request  and  the  fiscal  1974  appropria- 
tion. Obviously,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee showed  good  judgment  in  resist- 
ing the  excessive  budget  request. 

Second,  a  significant  portion  of  the  re- 
duction from  the  budget  request  was 
taken  in  the  military  assistance  program. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  bill  is  perfect 
in  all  respects.  But  it  Is  definlte^'^  con- 
sistent with  my  overall  view  of  the  pur- 
pose of  a  limited  foreign  aid  program. 
Consequently,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
this  appropriation. 

While  I  should  like  to  detail  In  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President,  those  aspects  of  the 
appropriation  that  do  cause  me  some 
concern,  I  would  first  like  to  comment  on 
the  bill  in  light  of  an  address  President 
Ford  delivered  earlier  this  week  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

I  was  present  for  the  President's 
speech,  and  was  gratified  by  the  stress — 
in  his  prepared  remarks — on  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  policy 
of  providing  humanitarian  assistance  to 
needy  nations.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  this  Nation  cannot  rim  the  danger- 
ous risk  of  neoisolationism,  turning  our 
backs  on  the  millions  of  people  who  bene- 
fit from  U.S.  food,  medical,  and  other 
similar  aid  programs.  So,  after  listening 
to  the  E>resident's  formal  remarks,  I  was 
able  to  express  my  support  of  the  view 
that  we  should  maintain  a  reasonable 
hiunanitarian  aid  program. 

But  subsequent  to  his  speech  the  Pres- 
ident held  a  press  conference  In  which 
he  went  far  beyond  the  high-sounding 
tone  of  his  speech  at  the  Notre  Dame 
convocation.  The  President  used  his  press 
conference  as  a  platform  to  restate  the 
longstanding  but  thoroughly  discred- 
ited notion  that  a  diverse  group  of  Asian 
nations  are  nothing  but  a  set  of  dominoes 
ready  to  topple  over  if  Cambodia,  or 
South  Vietnam,  or  any  other  country  In 
that  part  of  the  world  would  fall  to  Com- 
munist insurgents.  The  President  Is 
wrong;  history  has  proven  this  theory  to 
be  Invalid,  and  I  was  distressed  to  read 
that  after  his  appropriate  speech  at 
Notre  Dame  the  President  retreated  to 
this  Inappropriate  theory. 


That  Is  especially  so  since  there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  the  President  re- 
vived the  domino  theory  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  th^  Congress  to  enact  his  sup- 
plemental request  of  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  As  history  has 
rejected  the  domino  theory  so  must  we 
reject  this  supplemental  request  which, 
I  emphasize,  is  not  included  in  the  bill 
before  us,  but  which  the  administration 
persists  in  pushing  despite  wide,  biparti- 
san opposition  in  the  Congress.  To  pour 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional military  aid  into  Indochina  dur- 
ing this  year  is  to  do  an  injustice  to  the 
hiunanitarian  aid  programs  that  deserve 
our  support. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  in  the  bill  now 
before  us,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
funding  level  in  this  appropriation  is  in 
much  closer  concert  with  our  ability  to 
provide  foreign  assistance  than  the  sig- 
nificantly higher  budget  request.  But 
there  are  certain  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  do  trouble  me. 

Foremost  among  my  concerns  is  the 
$100  million  for  the  Middle  East  special 
requirements  fund.  This  money  is  ear- 
marked for  Syria,  and  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  providing  this  money 
to  a,  nation  that  has  consistently  adopted 
anti-American  positions.  In  addition, 
SjTia  has  proven  to  be  a  major  stumbling 
block  to  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  authorizing  legislation 
does  provide  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  disapprove  of  the  planned  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  the 
administration  plans  to  spend  this 
money. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  as  reported  from 
the  full  committee  contains  approxi- 
mately $60  million  more  in  assistance 
for  rebuilding  Indochina  than  the  House 
bill  and  the  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tion. The  House  figure  of  $440  million  for 
this  program  seemed  quite  adequate  and 
I  do  not  understand  the  need  to  increase 
that  level  of  funding  recommended  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee. 

In  another  direction,  Mr.  President,  1 
must  wonder  whether  the  bill  provides 
adequately  for  food  and  nutrition  as- 
sistance which,  after  all,  is  the  most  basic 
form  of  humanitarian  aid.  The  $350  mil- 
lion committee  recommendation  Is  about 
$200  million  below  the  budget  request 
for  this  program,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  area  In  which  too  deep  a  cut 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  foreign  aid. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  objection  from 
my  constituents  to  overly  expensive  for- 
eign aid  programs,  especially  unneces- 
sary mlUtary  aid  and  wasteful  programs. 
But  this  year  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  from  my  constituents 
urging  an  adequate  level  of  humanitarian 
aid.  The  attitude  expressed  by  my  con- 
stituents is  consistent  with  the  view  that 
the  President  expressed  earlier  this  week 
in  his  remarks  at  Notre  Dame.  I  concur 
with  that  position  and  hope  we  will  con- 
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tlnue  to  view  all  foreign  aid  measures  in 
this  constructive  light. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  en- 
dorse a  portion  of  the  committee  report 
regarding  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  previously  expressed  my  concern 
regarding  the  $100  million  special  re- 
quirements fund  which  is  clearly  targeted 
for  Syria.  There  are  in  this  bill  substan- 
tial funds  for  other  Middle  East  coun- 
tries, but  in  weighing  these  appropria- 
tions the  committee  and  the  Senate  have 
had  to  rely  on  sketchy  information  from 
the  administration  on  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East.  As  the  committee  report 
observes: 

In  coDBldering  this  appropriation,  the 
Committee  has  been  h&mpered  by  the  con- 
siderable difficulty  we  have  bad  in  obtaining 
precise  and  timely  information  concerning 
"understandings"  and  possible  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  and  various 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  This  Committee 
was  not  privileged  with  consultation  prior  to 
the  negotiations.  Nonetheless,  extensive  press 
coverage  of  these  "understandings"  has 
placed  the  Congress  and.  In  particular,  this 
Committee  under  considerable  pressure  to 
accede  to  the  Administration's  request.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  much  of  the  presen- 
tation of  Security  Supporting  Assistance  pro- 
grams takes  on  the  character  of  a  fait 
accompli. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  correct 
way  to  conduct  the  International  rela- 
tions of  this  country.  I  will  support  the 
bill  before  us.  But  in  doing  so  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Congress  has  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  require 
better  cooperation  hereafter  from  the 
administration  in  such  crucial  areas  as 
the  level  of  assistance  for  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 
which  is  in  support  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4592  that  provides  assistance  to 
Portugal,  and  to  the  African  countries 
that  were  under  colonial  Portuguese  rule 
prior  to  April  25, 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  4592,  which 
makes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  for  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

Last  December,  the  Congress  approved  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  authorizing  economic  assistance  for 
Portugal  and  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Guinea  Bissau,  and 
Sao  Tom6. 

When  the  Congress  approved  that  measure, 
I  emphasized  the  need  for  our  government 
to  be  responsive  both  to  the  democratic  ex- 
periment In  Portugal  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  In  the  African  countries  that  are 
emerging  into  full  Independence  and  state- 
hood. 

The  progress  of  these  African  states  to- 
wards full  Independence  Is  complicated  by 
poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  and  lack  of  skilled 
manpower. 

Cape  Verde,  for  example.  Is  physically  a 
desolate,  barren  chain  of  Islands  that  seems 
to  offer  little  hope  for  the  support  of  a  viable 
society.  Tet,  Cape  Verde  has  nurtured  gen- 
erations of  a  people  whose  contributions  to 
Its  own  culture  and  to  that  of  the  United 
States  are  exceptional. 


Massachusetts  has  been  the  home  of  Cape 
Verdean  emigrants  for  decades.  Our  whal- 
ing and  fishing  industries  were  sustained  by 
the  Industrious  people  who  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts from  this  tiny  archipelago  off  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Many  people  left  those  Islands  to  escape 
the  restrictions  they  suffered  under  the  old 
colonial  Portuguese  nile.  Cape  Verde  Is  now 
scheduled  to  reaUze  full  Independence  on 
July  6  and  the  new  Island  nation  must  de- 
pend upon  other  nations  for  vital  support. 
The  appropriations  measure  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  Includes  $5  million  in 
economic  assistance  for  the  people  of  Cape 
Verde,  to  help  them  on  the  long  and  difficult 
path  of  economic  development 

Cape  Verde's  most  important  resoizrce  Is 
Its  people.  Yet  drought,  inaccessibility  and 
Portuguese  neglect  stifled  the  development 
of  this  land  and  people  for  too  many  years. 
VIThen  the  day  of  Independence  arrives. 
Cape  Verdeans  will  have  the  chance  to  chart 
their  own  future.  And  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  be  a  significant  supporter  of  that 
effort. 

Among  all  the  nations  gaining  Independ- 
ence from  Portuguese  rule,  Angola  possesses 
the  broadest  range  of  economic  and  natural 
resources.  Mozambique  has  useful  and  Im- 
portant port  facilities  that  could  serve  both 
the  countries  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  Yet,  the  eight  million  citizens  of 
Mozambique  remain  uneducated  and  un- 
trained. 

Problems  of  health,  education  and  hous- 
ing are  the  principal  Issues  confronting  Moz- 
ambique at  this  time.  Economic  assistance 
from  our  government  can  be  an  Important 
force  in  developing  self-sufficiency  In  the 
communities  of  that  new  nation. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  showing  our  con- 
cern for  Portugal  now — at  this  critical  time 
In  Its  history — will  also  Increase  the  chances 
that  Portugal  will  continue  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Western  AUUnce  and  this 
country.  In  particular,  I  believe  that  a  posi- 
tive demonstration  of  concern  for  Portugal's 
democratic  experiment — and  for  its  economic 
development  will  help  In  reinforcing  Portu- 
gal's attempts  to  establish  a  free  and  open 
society  for  all  of  Its  people. 

What  Portugal  did  In  the  first  months, 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Caetano  regime 
last  April  25,  accorded  with  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed over  many  years  by  many  members 
of  the  Senate.  We  opposed  the  tyranny  in 
Lisbon;  we  opposed  continuing  colonial  nile. 
Por  this  reason  alone — that  Portugal  has 
taken  actions  many  of  \u  In  the  Benate  long 
supported — I  believe  It  deserves  our  support 
for  democracy. 

Portugal  has  been  struggling  to  create 
democratic  Institutions  that  will  lead  it  out 
of  nearly  five  decades  of  repressive  govern- 
ment. This  Is  proving  to  be  a  difficult  process 
for  a  country  without  a  tradition  of  a  free 
press,  free  imions,  free  universities,  and  free 
elections. 

Events  In  Portugal  during  the  past  few 
days  have  troubled  many  observers  and  raised 
profound  doubts  that  the  democratic  experi- 
ment will  succeed.  During  this  period  of 
change  and  Instability,  we  cannot  know  what 
elements  will  survive  the  struggle  for  power. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  with  no  hope  of  support 
from  those  who  believe  in  democracy  and 
personal  liberties,  there  will  be  even  less 
chance  for  the  development  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent society  In  the  new  Portugal. 

I  am  encoiu-aged  that  there  are  still  demo- 
cratic forces  at  work  in  Portugal,  seeking  to 
bring  that  country  Into  the  mainstream  of 
West  European  political  democracy,  while  re- 
jecting political  extremes  of  either  the  right 
or  the  left.  Whether  or  not  they  will  succeed 
will  be  largely  determined  In  the  coming 
weeks — In  particular,  between  now  and  elec- 
tions   for    the    constituent    assembly    now 


scheduled  for  April  12th.  Thus,  I  believe  that 
It  continues  to  be  Important  for  us  to  act 
now,  while  the  Issue  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Perhaps  In  the  next  few  weeks  our  worst 
fears  will  be  realized,  and  Portugal  will  sink 
Into  a  new  tyranny.  If  so,  then  we  wUl  need 
to  review  our  commitment  of  support  for 
that  country.  The  Senate — through  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee — virlll  retain  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  No  money  will  be  obligated 
without  Its  approval,  which  should  be  con- 
tingent upon  what  happens  now.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  have  the 
fiexibility  to  act  in  support  of  Portugal,  if 
there  continues  to  be  any  hope  that  the 
democratic  experiment  can  succeed. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit— and  in  the  spirit  of 
supporting  decolonlallzatlon — that  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  aid  for  Portugal,  and 
for  the  African  states  now  emerging  from 
colonial  rule. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  today  considers  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriation  bill,  I  believe  it 
vitally  important  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  exactly  how  and  where  this 
money  is  being  spent. 

Despite  the  clear  and  tragic  evidence 
that  the  human  condition  is  dangerously 
deteriorating  in  impoverished  areas 
throughout  the  world,  despite  the  starva- 
tion facing  hundreds  of  millions  in  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  we  are  today  con- 
fronted with  a  foreign  aid  bill  which 
designates  over  half  of  the  appropriated 
funds  for  political  and  military  purposes. 
Some  $2  billion  has  been  appropriated 
for  such  suspect  programs  as  Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  assistance,  the 
Middle  East  special  requirements  fimd, 
security  supporting  assistance,  the  mili- 
tary assitance  program,  and  foreign  mlU- 
tary credit  sales. 

These  programs  are  political  in  nature, 
often  serving  only  to  assist  military  gov- 
ernments in  the  exercise  and  control  of 
their  political  power.  Such  programs 
have  little  place  in  a  bill  designed  to  as- 
sist in  the  economic  and  humanitarian 
relief  of  countries  that  have  so  recently 
been  staggered  by  worldwide  infiation- 
ary  pressures. 

Less  than  half  of  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated under  this  act — $1.7  billion — will  be 
directed  toward  all  forms  of  economic 
and  humanitarian  relief.  This  Includes 
an  appropriation  level  of  $897  million 
under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

However,  of  this  $897  million  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
indicates  that  only  51  percent  of  our  bi- 
lateral asistance  will  be  sent  to  nations 
within  the  world's  "poverty  belt,"  where 
the  concentration  of  starvation  and  hu- 
man misery  is  greatest. 

I  join  the  committee  in  the  belief  that 
far  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  In 
the  future  toward  allocating  these  mon- 
eys to  the  people  of  these  impoverished 
nations. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  the  level  of  fimding 
for  Indochina  reconstruction  assistance 
at  $440  million.  This  $440  million  Is 
roughly  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  economic 
and  humanitarian  aid  directed  under  title 
I  toward  all  nations  within  the  world's 
poverty  belt. 

This  level  of  economic  aid  to  Indochina 
occurs  as  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia  rages  on. 
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As  aid  programs  in  the  past  have 
shown,  significant  economic  development 
in  the  middle  of  a  war  Is  impossible.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  econ- 
omy Is  in  a  shambles,  that  this  economic 
aid  is  used  largely  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  influence  of  Mr. 
Thieu,  and  that  only  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  these  funds  have  been  used  in 
the  past  for  humanitarian  programs. 

I  was  firmly  opposed  to  any  increase 
in  Indochina  reconstruction  funds  above 
fhe  $440  million  appropriated  by  the 
House.  When  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  of  development  and  recon- 
stRiction.  For  now,  our  efforts  must  be 
directed  toward  those  who  lie  wounded 
andsjjirvlng  as  a  result  of  the  senseless 
and'^agic  continuation  of  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
shift  in  the  priorities  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance bill  toward  humanitarian  pur- 
poses, and  away  from  political  and  mili- 
tary considerations,  will  begin  to  occur. 
Only  through  such  a  change  can  our 
foreign  assistance  again  serve  to  estab- 
lish America's  commitment  toward  help- 
ing the  people  of  the  world  who  des- 
perately need  both  our  charity  and  wis- 
dom. 

IDA    AFPSOPRIATIONS    AND    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
replenishment  of  the  World  Bank  has 
taken  more  than  a  year  to  move  through 
Congress.  For  even  longer,  the  executive 
branch  has  been  at  work  to  persuade 
IDA  to  allocate  some  of  its  scarce  de- 
velopment credits  to  the  government  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  in  Saigon.  This  effort 
Is  still  going  on  and  with  this  appropri- 
ation, IDA  will  at  last  have  the  funds  to 
consider  such  a  project. 

This  is  a  most  ill-advised  policy  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  World 
Bank.  The  Paris  agreement  holds  that 
the  PRG.  the  Third  Force,  and  Thieu 
are  to  share  equally  in  a  transitional 
national  council.  For  the  World  Bank  to 
help  one  party  against  the  others  would 
be  a  grave  political  intrusion  totally  con- 
trary to  its  mandate.  How  will  other  poor 
tropical  societies  react  to  the  political 
allocation  of  these  united  fimds?  They 
know  that  no  serious  development  is 
going  to  take  place  in  South  Vietnam 
until  the  war  is  over. 

Nevertheless  the  World  Bank  is  moving 
ahead.  An  internal  IDA  document,  dated 
December  1974,  projects  $220  million  to 
be  allocated  to  Vietnam  between  1975 
and  1979,  with  the  first  $50  million  this 
year.  On  March  7,  Le  Monde  reported 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Vietnam 
aid  consortium  will  be  in  Manila  in  June. 
This  consortium  now  contains  only  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  It 
does  not  pass  on  loan  applications,  but 
works  to  channel  bilateral  aid.  Neverthe- 
less it  will  give  an  aura  of  respectability 
to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

Meantime,  I  am  informed  that  another 
Bank  mission  has  just  gone  to  Saigon 
to  provide  an  update  of  the  Bank's  Jan- 
uary 1974  report  on  economic  conditions 
and  potential.  Thleu's  loan  application 
sits  at  the  World  Bank,  and  some  of  its 
officials  are  at  work  trying  to  devise 
alternate  conduits  for  Thieu  like  a  Me- 
kong Delta  Committee. 


There  are  forces  and  countries  within 
the  World  Bank  opposing  such  aid  to 
Thieu.  The  Congress  should  work  to  as- 
sist them.  The  Vietnamese  need  peace 
and  a  socially  responsible  government 
before  either  bilateral  or  multilateral 
foreign  aid  will  be  able  to  reach  and 
assist  the  poor  majority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Do  all  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 

YEAS— 57 


Baker 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Bayb 

Haskell 

Moss 

BeaU 

Hatfield 

Miwkle 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Percy 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Rlbicoff 

Clark 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Culver 

Long 

Sparkman 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Pong 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McGee 

Stone 

Glenn 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Griffln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Mondale 
NATS— 40 

WUliams 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Gam 

Proxmire 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Randolph 

Brock 

Gravel 

Roth 

Burdick 

Hansen 

Scott. 

BjTd, 

Helms 

William  li 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hollinga 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hruska 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Symington 

Church 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McQellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Kennedy 

Taft 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4592)  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  imtil  we  have  order. 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Pre- 
siding Ofllcer  appointed  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Broorx, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mathias.  and  Mr. 
Young  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  Indochina,  let  me  bring  one 
other  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
administration  has  been  pressuring  the 
World  Bank  to  approve  a  developmental 
loan  to  South  Vietnam  of  about  $50  mil- 
lion, and  get  the  Bank  committed  to  a 
long-term  program  of  lending  to  the 
Saigon  government.  I  view  such  a  pros- 
pect with  deep  and  grave  concern.  Such 
a  step  would  cause  substantial  political 
problems  for  the  World  Bank,  for  it 
would,  in  effect,  involve  the  Bank  on  one 
side  of  a  highly  political  Issue.  This 
would  only  be  injurious  to  the  World 
Bank's  intended  purpose  of  remaining 
neutral  in  political  disputes,  and  focusing 
their  efforts  purely  on  assisting  the  needs 
of  people. 

From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view, 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill  states 
very  clearly,  with  reference  to  South 
Vietnam,  "This  is  not  a  time  for  grand 
schemes  of  development."  The  report 
makes  clear  that  It  is  highly  inappro- 
priate to  consider  plans  for  long  range 
economic  development  requiring  massive 
infusions  of  aid  from  outside  sources 
while  the  nation  of  South  Vietnam  is 
still  gripped  in  a  raging  and  costly  war. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  appropriate  ofllcials  of 
the  World  Bank  will  take  these  senti- 
ments, and  the  recommendations  of  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  economic  condi- 
tions in  South  Vietnam,  into  full  account, 
and  thus  refrain  from  any  developmental 
loan  until  such  a  time  that  conditions 
in  that  country  will  better  Insure  its 
effective  utilization. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  vmfinished 
business,  H.R.  2166,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  2166)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
fund of  1974  Individual  Income  taxes,  to  In- 
crease the  low-income  allowance  and  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  Income,  to  increase 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  imanimous-consent  request 
that  I  am  about  to  make,  and  I  ask  the 
attention  of  Senators.  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  this  can  be  agreed  upon  in 
order  to  get  us  on  with  the  tax  cut  aspect 
of  this  measure  before  us,  and  in  order 


to  perfect  the  committee  amendment, 
reserving  the  right  to  all  Senators  to  offer 
any  amendment  they  want  relating  to  oil, 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  or  matters  of  thai 
sort  thereafter. 

UNAKIMOITS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  perfect  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  2166; 
that  time  for  debate  on  any  amendment 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that  such 
germane  amendments  have  precedence, 
and  that  other  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute  then  be  in  order,  and 
that  at  that  point  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  dealing  with  foreign 
tax  credit  and  tax  deferral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  offer  the  two  amendments  at 
the  same  time,  we  could  have  a  division 
vote  on  first  one  and  then  the  other. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  The  agreement  was  that  we  have 
two  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  the  Senator  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  first  an  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  tax  credit,  and  then 
an  amendment  relating  to  tax  deferral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unusual  dilemma  in  this  regard.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  filed,  the 
amendment  I  have.  No.  129,  which  was 
printed  and  at  the  desk  since  writing,  in 
my  mind,  is  a  germane  amendment  to 
the  issue  in  question.  However,  because 
of  the  Parliamentarian's  Uteral  construc- 
tion within  cloture,  If  it  is  Invoked  to- 
morrow, it  will  not  be  germane,  so  the 
work  that  I  have  done,  the  committee 
work  that  goes  to  almost  10  days  of 
hearings,  over  30  days  of  my  own  labors, 
in  an  amendment  where  my  presentation 
would  be  less  than  a  half -hour,  I  would 
be  precluded  from  doing  this.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  most  momentous  to  the 
occasion,  because  of  the  literal  situation 
that  exists  because  of  the  Parliamentar- 
ian. 

So,  if  I  agree  to  this,  I  would  not  be 
permitted  to  then  offer  my  amendment, 
and  all  I  want  on  my  amendment  is  a 
short  period  of  time  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation In  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  trying  to  do 
would  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Not  as  I  understand  the 
rules. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  any- 
one knows  that  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  vote  for  cloture  while  the  Senate  is 
proceeding  under  a  limitation  of  debate 
imposed  on  itself  by  unanimous  consent. 

Now,  after  we  get  through  considering 
the  amendments  that  are  germane  to  the 
bill,  on  which  we  can  agree,  on  which 
everyone  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  1-hour 


limitation,  then  we  can  go  back  to  the 
amendments  that  are  not  germane,  and 
these  amendments  wUl  not  be  subject  to 
a  limitation.  At  that  point  every  Senator 
can  offer  aU  the  amendments  that  he 
wants  to  offer. 

I  do  not  think  one  needs  to  worry 
about  the  Senate's  voting  cloture  as  long 
as  the  Senate  is  proceeding  imder  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  every  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  settle  for  1  hour  on  his  amend- 
ment and,  thereafter,  we  will  talk  about 
the  amendments  that  are  not  limited  to 

1  hour. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  colleague  could  ac- 
commodate me  very  easily,  by  removing 
the  germaneness  rule  on  amendment  129. 
which  has  been  printed  and  been  at  the 
desk 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  now.  Senator,  if  I  do 
that,  then  that  means  during  the  next 

2  days,  trsang  to  vote  on  the  tax  cut,  we 
will  be  swimming  for  the  next  2  days. 

All  I  am  tnring  to  do  is  get  off  the 
subject  of  oil  for  2  days,  just  give  us  2 
days  on  tax  cuts  before  we  get  back  to 
the  oil  business. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  would 
permit  me,  I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 
AH  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Senator  give 
me  some  rights  to  go  ahead,  out  of  oil, 
on  taxes.  I  am  not  asking  for  very  much, 
just  saying  automatically  to  tell  me  the 
Senate  will  not  vote  cloture 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  an  amendment  that 
IS  not — is  the  Senator's  amendment  one 
that  is  not  an  oil  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  an  oil  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer 
it  now,  I  am  prepared  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  on  his  request.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  this  amendment,  because  of 
the  nature  of  It,  Is  going  to  be  construed 
by  the  Parliamentarian  as  not  germane 
If  we  vote  cloture. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear.  I  think  the 
Senate,  If  they  heard  it  would  know  it 
IsoU. 

All  I  am  saying,  I  would  agree  to  the 
unanimous  consent,  just  permit  me 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  in  the  event  cloture  be 
voted,  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  be  regarded  germaine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  is  concerning  my  amendment 
which  was  passed  on  last  night.  We 
marched  up  that  hill  and  apparently  we 
will  march  down  it  again,  and  march  up 
it  again,  but  that  was  passed  and  voted 
on  by  the  Senate  and  I  note  it  was  voted 
on  as  an  amendment  of  the  original  bill 
coming  over  from  the  House. 

Now.  if  we  had  normal  procedure,  we 
would  have  amended  our  own  commit- 
tee report,  and  then  substituting  that  for 
the  House  bill,  everything  after  the  en- 
actment clause,  but  I  recognize  I  will 
have  to  do  it  again,  and  having  a  lengthy 
debate,  it  would  seem  to  me  we  could  dis- 
pose of  that  relatively  soon  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  as  the  first  priority  when 
we  get  to  those  that  involve  the  Indus- 
try again. 

Mr.    LONG.    Well,    Mr.    President,    I 


would  like  to  accommodate  the  Senator, 
but  the  Senator  from  California  has  the 
same  view  with  regard  to  his  amend- 
ment, and  other  Senators  might  have  a 
similar  view. 

The  only  exception  I  am  making  in 
asking  for  the  consent  Is  with  regard  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  been 
trying  to  do,  because  at  the  time  I  made 
the  consent,  even  though  consent  Is 
given,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  his 
amendment.  It  is  the  pending  amend- 
ment anyway,  so  we  would  simply  re- 
store the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  as  the  pending  amendment  after 
we  get  through  with  amendments  ger- 
mane to  the  committee  amendment. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Texsis 
will  have  to  take  his  chances  to  get  rec- 
ognition. So  that  I  really  do  not  see  that 
he  is  in  anywise  prejudiced  by  the  imani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  every  bit  as  much  right  to  de- 
mand recognition  and  offer  their  amend- 
ments relating  to  depletion  £is  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  did  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
It  has  not  been  agreed  to  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  and  I  would  urge  the 
Senator  to  let  us  get  on  with  the  tax  cut 
part  and  maybe  some  of  these  things 
can  be  resolved  while  we  are  working  on 
the  tax  cut. 

If  not,  I  would  suggest  the  other  Sena- 
tors not  willing  to  agree  to  stand  aside  to 
note  their  rights,  too,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor could  take  his  chances  along  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  with  respect  to  this  been 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  has? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
said.  "Is  there  objection?" 

Mr.  HOTT.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  wait  a 
minute,  that  has  not  been  ruled  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Uke  to  inform 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Let  me  say  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  woulc  like  to  inform  the  Senator 
that  he  did  rule  on  it.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  might  be  considered  ger- 
mane. The  Chair  ruled,  without 
objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  Chair  that  I  certainly  do  not  ques- 
tion the  Chair's  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  did  question  the 
Chair,  because  I  was  listening  and  both 
the  Senator  from  California  and  I  can 
stand  on  our  feet  to  get  recognition,  to 
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try   to   go  along  and  have   it  clearly 
understood. 

Now,  the  request  this  morning,  we  were 
agreeing  upon  would  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  cloture  motion  to  come  due  on 
tomorrow  and  without  prejudice  that 
after  being  recognized,  that  is,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  being  recognized  for  his 
perfecting  amendment,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  California — these  are  the 
things  being  left  out  and  then  when  the 
Chair  makes  his  germane,  the  Chair  has 
overruled  the  understanding  that  we  had 
with  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  biU 
that,  by  gosh,  it  would  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  cloture  motion. 

I  was  listening  and  watching  the 
Chair,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the  Chair 
make  that  ruling.  The  Chair  must  have 
made  it  to  himself  up  there.  I  say  that 
most  respectfully. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  accommodate  every  Senator,  and  I  do 
not  want  any  unanimous  consent  that 
every  Senator  is  not  freely  willing  to 
agree  to.  I  had  thought  we  had  agree- 
ment at  one  point,  but  that  was  before — 
I  thought  we  had  agreement  at  one  point 
that — but  apparently,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  not  here  at  the  moment  when 
I  thought  we  had  an  agreement  that  we 
would  recognize  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  offer  his  anendment,  that  af- 
ter we  disposed  of  the  germane  amend- 
ments we  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia with  his  amendment,  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    South    Carolina    with    his 

amendment,  and 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  to  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  even  asking  for 
anything  right  now. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  All  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  we  had  agree- 
ment to  that  effect. 

And  then  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
not,  apparently,  aware  of  that.  It  is 
plain  to  me  he  felt  that  prejudiced  his 
right,  because  his  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to  on  the  House  bill. 

That  being  the  case,  I  thought  I  had 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fornia  and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
at  that  point  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  here,  that  we  just 
would  recognize  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  already  had  his  amendment 
pending,  that  he  could  have  his  amend- 
ment be  the  pending  business  after  we 
get  through  with  these  germane  amend- 
ments on  the  tax  cut  and  that  we  rec- 
ognize him  for  that  amendment  and  for 
his  next  amendment. 

Now,  I  did  not  go  beyond  that,  because 
I  thought  we  had  agreed  with  all  those 
here,  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  thought  were 
willing  to  agree  to  take  their  chances  on 
whoever  could  get  recognized  after  we 
voted  on  the  germane  amendments  and 
after  we  got  back  onto  the  oil  taxation 
questions. 
Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  the 

people  can  agree  upon  but 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  trying  to  help  get  the  request 
here 


Mr.  LONG.  If  we  could  get  off  the  oil 
business  for  a  while  and  get  onto  the 
tax  cut  part  of  the  bill,  it  is  costing  500,- 
000  laboring  men  their  jobs  every  day,  we 
would  like  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  costs  in  production. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  say,  if  we  can 
come  to  an  agreement,  if  these  gentlemen 
feel  that  way,  I  will  take  my  chances 
after  the— if  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor.  He  has 
yielded,  I  understand,  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  a  question,  for  an  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  we  are  discussing  here  is  making 
germane  certain  amendments  which 
ordinarily  may  not  be  considered  ger- 
mane if  cloture  is  invoked. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  we  were  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  a  difference  about 
that.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  observe  that  the  request  for  a 
unanimous  consent  is  not  debatable.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  my  reservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  help  the  people  who  need 
to  be  helped  the  most — those  who  are  on 
social  security.  The  ad  hoc  committee 
went  into  quite  an  exhaustive  study.  We 
came  up  with  a  recommendation  that  we 
would  grant  these  people  an  8.7  percent 
increase  retroactive  to  January  1  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  bill 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  is  taking  care  of  Pan  Am  and 
a  lot  of  other  big  conglomerates. 

These  are  the  people  who,  if  they  get 
the  money.  Mr.  President,  will  spend  the 
money.  Where  will  they  spend  it?  On 
food,  on  clothing,  on  rent,  on  gas  bills, 
and  electric  bills.  It  is  going  to  cost  $2.4 
billion,  which  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
$29  billion  that  was  reported  out  of 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
will  this  amendment  be  germane  in  the 
event  cloture  is  Invoked  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  parliamentary  In- 
quiry is :  Would  an  amendment  allowing 
an  8.7  percent  increase  to  social  security 
recipients  out  of  the  general  Treasury, 
amounting  to  $2.4  billion,  be  considered 
germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 


nothing  either  In  the  committee  substi- 
tute nor  the  House  tax  bill  to  indicate 
that  It  would  be  germane.  It  would  be  the 
ruling,  therefore,  of  the  Chair  that  it  Is 
not  germane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  germane,  would 
It  become  germane? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  were 
granted,  it  would  become  germane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senators  need  worry  about  the 
germaneness  of  amendments  If  cloture 
is  going  to  be  invoked,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  will  invoke  cloture  at  a 
time  when  Senators  will  agree  to  a  1- 
hour  time  limitation  on  their  amend- 
ments. If  we  get  to  the  point,  which  may 
very  well  happen,  that  we  are  not  able 
to  agree  on  something,  and  those  who 
are  opposing  something  that  seems  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Senate  will  not 
permit  it  to  come  to  a  vote,  then  I  would 
think  the  Senate  might  be  willing  to  in- 
voke cloture.  I  honestly  do  not  think  the 
Senate  Is  going  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
be  1  hour  limitation  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Each  amendment  which  is 
germane.  After  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  which  each  Senator 
is  willing  to  agree  to  a  1-hour  limitation, 
we  will  then  proceed  to  consider  amend- 
ments which  may  not  be  germane.  There 
is  no  limitation  on  those.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  his  amendment,  after  we 
get  through  with  the  germane  amend- 
ments, the  Senator  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment or  any  other  amendment.  It  can  be 
anything  besides  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  still  be  offered  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  I  am  trying  to  make  some 
progress  with  regard  to  what  the  Sen- 
ators are  willing  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  want  to  know  Is 
if  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  holds 
up  his  amendment  until  after  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  agreed  to, 
win  his  amendment  be  In  order  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Senate?  That  is  all  I 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  LONG.  After  we  have  disposed  of 
the  germane  amendments  with  regard  to 
which  Senators  are  willing  to  accept  a  1- 
hour  limitation,  it  will  then  be  in  order. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  does  not 
confine  us  to  only  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  all  I  want  to 
know. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  simply  says  that  the 
germane  amendments  will  be  considered 
first.  That  Is  all.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  have  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry which  relates  to  the  same  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  will  prob- 
ably not  vote  cloture  tomorrow.  But  in 
the  event  cloture  Is  voted  tomorrow, 
which  is  conceivable  though  not  prob- 
able, would  amendments  relating  to  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  be  considered 
germane  under  rule  XXn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  section  In  the  House  text  which  deals 
with  oil  depletion.  It  would  be  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  that  It  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  that  be  true 
even  though  we  would  be  considering  the 
Senate  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
cloture  would  be  Invoked  on  the  bill, 
amendments  would  only  have  to  be  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  talking  If 
cloture  Is  filed  on  the  House  bill,  that 
would  make  any  amendments  relating 
to  oil  depletion  germane,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
Cranston  amendment  considered  ger- 
mane? That  has  foreign  tax  credits.  We 
have  all  agreed  to  try  to  limit  these  de- 
bates on  amendments  to  1  hour.  We  do 
not  want  to  find  ourselves  In  the  position 
that  all  of  a  sudden  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment Is  found  nongermane  on  account 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit  section.  Then, 
If  his  falls,  we  are  back  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
then  we  are  in  a  different  position  on 
perfecting  amendments,  which  is  what  I 
am  concerned  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  needs  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  I  can  make  that 
dear  to  the  Chair.  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  bill  on  the  foreign  tax  credit  so  the 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  under 
cloture. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  pre- 
sents an  entirely  different  matter.  I 
would  be  forced  to  object,  unless  I  could 
see  some  clear  way  in  which  we  can  have 
a  vote  on  the  foreign  tax  credit  amend- 
ment. 

Senators  may  recall  during  the  trade 
bill  the  cloture  motion  prevented  me 
from  presenting  an  amendment  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  find  myself  In  the 
same  position  again.  I  would  be  forced 
to  object  unless  I  could  have  some  type 
of  assurance  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
vote  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  trying  to  insure  the 


Senator  a  vote  on  his  amendment.  I  am 
trying  to  get  to  it.  But  there  are  certain 
things  I  cannot  do  anything  about.  This 
Is  In  the  event  the  Senate  votes  cloture, 
it  would  preclude  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  being  offered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  I  would  be  forced 
to  object.  That  is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  would  be 
forced  to  vote  against  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  I  would  be  forced  to 
object  at  this  time.  I  have  the  floor  now. 
What  I  am  doing  is  being  willing  to  ac- 
commodate the  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  there? 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  ask  the 
Chair,  that  up  until  cloture  is  invoked,  if 
it  is  Invoked,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  be  germane  and 
would  be  eligible  for  calling  up. 

Mr.  HARTiCE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  informed  by  the 
Chair  that  there  is  no  germaneness  rul- 
ing up  until  cloture  is  Invoked.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  could  be 
brought  up  today.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  amendment  on 
tax  credit  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  In  the  position  now 
where  I  can  make  sure  I  get  a  vote  upon 
this  measure.  If  I  accommodate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  If  cloture  becomes  Invoked,  then  if 
that  amendment  Is  not  adopted  It  Is  pre- 
cluded from  consideration.  That  Is  a 
parliamentary  procedure  and  under  such 
a  clrcimistance  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit  me 
to  make  this  point,  please. 

We  are  trying  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  committee  amendment 
and  on  amendments  that  are  germane 
to  the  committee  amendment,  simply 
giving  them  a  preference.  Just  let  them 
precede  the  nongermane  amendments  or 
the  amendments  with  regard  to  which 
Senators  are  not  willing  to  agree  to  a 
1-hour  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  In 
order? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  explahi  this. 
In  the  event  that  cloture  Is  Invoked  to- 
morrow, then,  of  course,  it  would  bar 
any  Senator  from  offering  any  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane,  and  that 
just  happens  to  be  a  fact  of  life.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  cloture  will  be  Invoked 
tomorrow,  if  the  Senate  will  give  unani- 
mous consent  to  vote  on  something.  But 
if  it  will  not  give  unanimous  consent 
to  vote  on  anything,  then  I  guess  there 
Is  no  option  to  the  Senate  but  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  cloture,  and  that  cuts  off 
amendments  on  social  security  and  the 


foreign  tax  credit  and  many  other  things, 
because  if  you  cannot  get  ans^hing  to  a 
vote,  you  have  to  move  then  to  try  to 
invoke  cloture,  to  move  the  bill  along. 

Then,  of  course.  Senators  wanting  to 
offer  amendments  that  are  not  germane 
by  strict  germaneness  tests  could  not 
offer  amendments. 

I  hoi>e  we  do  not  have  to  get  around 
to  all  that.  The  way  to  avoid  all  that  is 
to  have  unanimous  consent  that  we  vote 
on  something  for  a  change — just  vote — 
rather  than  spend  a  half  day,  as  we  did 
yesterday,  debating  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  postpone  consideration  for 
2  days  by  recommitting  the  bill. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  he 
has  a  chance  to  offer  his  amendment 
and  to  have  it  voted  on,  if  he  permits  us 
to  proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
limit  debate  upon  both  amendments  I 
Intend  to  offer,  the  one  which  is  the 
pending  business  and  the  other,  and 
that  way  the  bill  will  not  be  delayed. 
I  would  be  willing  to  do  that  now.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  clear  cut  issue,  and 
It  Is  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time  on 
my  part. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  we  agree  that  after 
that,  we  will  have  unanimous  consent  on 
the  rest  of  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  After  I  get  through 
with  my  amendments,  I  am  not  going  to 
hold  up  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  have  unanimous  con- 
sent to  vote  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, can  we  have  unanimous  consent 
that,  as  I  have  requested,  the  Senate 
then  proceed,  after  we  have  voted  on  the 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  after  voting  on  those 
two  amendments,  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H.R.  2166;  that  time  for  debate  on 
any  germane  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  1  hour;  that  such  germane 
amendments  have  precedence  over  any 
other  amendments  to  the  committee 
substitute;  and  that  other  amendments 
to  the  substitute  then  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  Is  now  not 
clear  to  me  whether  my  amendment.  If 
divided— and  It  could  be  divided — would 
be  germane  In  both  parts,  since  one 
relates  to  foreign  tax  credits,  If  cloture 
is  voted.  I  understand  that  cloture 
probably  will  not  be  voted,  but  it  could 
be.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  Senator  add 
that  any  amendments  pending  at  the 
desk  at  the  time  cloture  Is  Invoked  be 
considered  germane  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  to  that.  I  could  not  agree  to  it,  and 
I  will  not  ask  It. 

It  Is  a  far  better  procedure.  If  one 
wants  to  Invoke  rule  XXn,  to  offer  his 
amendment  and  ask  that  cloture  be 
invoked  on  his  amendment.  Simply  file 
a  cloture  motion  on  that. 

When  rule  XXn  is  Invoked,  Senators 
have  a  right  to  have  at  least  a  vague  idea 
of  what  they  are  likely  to  be  asked  to 
vote  upon,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent to  invoke  rule  XXn.  Anything 
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conceived  by  the  mind  of  man  could  be 
offered,  and  the  Senate  could  be  locked 
into  voting  on  something  when  no  one 
has  more  than  an  hour  to  speak;  and 
conceivably  we  would  just  find  ourselves 
with  something  with  which  we  would  be 
completley  unhappy.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  bad  precedent,  and  It  has  dangers 
that  no  one  at  this  moment  can  predict. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  compromise.  Will  the  Senator  grant 
to  my  amendment  the  same  privileges 
granted  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  qualify  It  under 
cloture,  if  cloture  is  voted? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  to  ask  for  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  event  cloture 
is  invoked,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas — and  I  assume 
that  it  would  cover  the  ones  at  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  for  the  benefit  of  everyone,  asks 
whether  there  is  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  oblect 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  just  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  the  Senate  might  be 
willinor  to  make  some  prepress  on  a  tax 
cut  bill.  So  far,  we  have  been  here  for  24 
,  hours.  We  are  told  that  this  matter  Is 
of  the  greatest  national  urgency,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  costing 
500,000  workingmen  their  job  every  day 
we  tarry,  notwithstanding  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  vote  on  the  first  aspect 
of  the  tax  cut  bill.  All  we  have  been  able 
to  vote  on  is  whether  to  delay  for  2  more 
days  the  decision  to  vote  on  anything. 
All  we  have  been  voting  on  is  tax  increase 
amendments  and  a  tax  cut  bill  relating 
to  oil. 

If  Senators  are  successful  in  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  clearly  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  that  we  should  re- 
peal the  depletion  allowance  for  the 
major  companies  and  save  it  for  the  inde- 
pendents, the  area  in  which  we  are  argu- 
ing involves  $600  million.  With  6  days' 
delay  on  this  bill,  the  Nation  loses  $600 
million.  That  is  how  much  it  is  costing 
the  economy.  This  fiddling  and  faddling 
day  after  day,  arguing  about  whether  the 
depletion  allowance  should  be  on  this 
much  gas  or  this  much  oil  or  on  a  fellow 
producing  1,000  barrels  or  3,000  barrels  is 
costing  Americans  their  jobs,  while  peo- 
ple trj'  to  grab  some  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  give  every- 
boc  ~  chance  to  have  his  amendments 
voteu  ,  whether  it  be  a  tax  increase  or 
a  tax  cut,  and  I  run  Into  endless  objec- 
tions because  somebody  wants  an  ad- 
vantage. I  want  everybody  to  have  an 
equal  chance.  I  do  not  know  why  we  can- 
not get  an  agreement  that  we  proceed  on 
a  germane  basis  to  consider  the  amend- 


ments that  are  germane  and  then  pick 
up  the  amendments  that  are  not  ger- 
mane. 

I  tried  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  but  the  Senator  insists 
that  if  anybo<^  elses  amendment  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  considered,  his  has  to  be 
next  in  line.  Fine;  great.  The  next  thing 
I  know,  he  says  that  If  cloture  is  invoked, 
the  amendment  has  to  be  germane.  I  am 
against  cloture.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  fool  thing.  Why  should  I  vote  cloture 
on  somebody  when  everybody  around 
here  is  willing  to  limit  himself  to  a  half- 
ho\ir  to  speak  for  his  amendment,  with 
the  opposition  having  a  half-hour?  No- 
body In  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
do  that. 

I  hope  that  we  can  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  first  in 
line  at  this  point  with  his  amendment, 
and  that  other  Senators  will  be  willing 
to  take  their  chances  on  being  recognized 
to  offer  other  nongermane  amendments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  1-hour  limitation 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana;  that  there  be  a 
1-hour  limitation  on  a  subsequent 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator, 
dealing  vrith  tax  deferral;  that  then  the 
Senate  proceed  to  perfect  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H.R.  2166;  that  debate  on  any  ger- 
mane amendment  thereto  be  limited  to 
1  hour;  that  such  germane  amendments 
have  precedence;  that  other  amendments 
to  the  committee  substitute  then  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  just 
great.  We  will  just  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business,  and  who  has  the 
fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  sield,  I  wish  to  make  a 
imanimous-consent  request. 

As  long  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  an  amendment  pending,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire 
of  the  majority  leader. 

I  have  a  substitute  amendment  to  one 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  time 
agreement,  but  I  wanted  that  to  be  rec- 


ognized in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  amend  my  request  to  include  the  one- 
half  hour  on  amendments,  motions,  or 
appeals  to  the  Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
objection. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  was  read  last  night  but 
just  for  purposes  of  making  it  very  clear, 
my  amendment,  which  is  Amendment  No. 
162,  closes  the  tax  loophole  of  $1  billioa 
That  is  $1,000  million. 

It  eliminates  the  foreign  tax  credit  for 
taxes  paid  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  re- 
lated income.  It  allows  these  taxes  to  be 
taken  as  a  deduction,  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense,  rather  than 
as  a  credit.  At  the  same  time,  it  reduces 
the  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  rate  inso- 
far as  that  income  is  concerned  to  24 
percent,  one-half  of  the  present  corpo- 
rate tax  rate.  The  reduction  of  the  tax 
rate  to  24  percent  on  this  income  avoids 
treating  these  companies  punatively. 

My  amendment  is  more  complete  than 
the  Cranston  amendment  in  eliminating 
the  gigantic  tax  loophole  which  foreign 
tax  credits  provide.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  revenue  impact  of  the  two  provisions. 
The  Cranston  foreign  tax  credit  provision 
would  produce  $460  million;  my  amend- 
ment would  produce  $1  billion. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  as  an 
amendment  I  offered  last  December  on 
the  foreign  trade  bill.  At  that  time,  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  voiced 
support  for  this  amendment,  but  said 
they  thought  it  should  not  be  attached 
to  the  trade  bill.  They  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  measure  when  offered  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  on  a  tax  bill  this  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment now  to  give  my  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  In  that  fashion. 

Our  tax  laws  make  an  overseas  invest- 
ment more  attractive  than  one  In  Indi- 
ana or  In  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
For  example,  profits  earned  by  a  foreign 
subsidiary  of  an  American  firm  are  not 
taxed  until  they  are  repatriated.  To  the 
extent  that  the  firm  does  pay  taxes  to  a 
foreign  government,  these  taxes  count  as 
a  dollar-for-doUar  credit  against  any 
Federal  tax  liability.  Profits  made  in 
Indiana  are  taxed  when  earned,  and 
taxes  paid  to  the  State  of  Indiana  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  deduction  against 
gross  income  rather  than  as  a  Federal 
tax  credit. 

The  result  of  these  tax  provisions  is 
to  make  investment  abroad  more  prof- 
itable than  investment  at  home.  We  are, 
in  effect,  paying  our  corporations  to 
leave  the  United  States. 

John  Nolan,  formerly  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy,  told  the  President's  Commission 
on  International  Trade  and  Investment: 

There  is  a  clear-cut  bias  In  our  existing 
tax  structure  favoring  the  manufacture  of 
goods  abroad  through  foreign  subsidiaries  as 
opposed  to  exporting.  In  order  to  benefit 
from  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  .  .  .  the  dis- 
tortion in  our  tax  system  simply  makes  no 
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sense  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
substantial  balance  of  payments  deficits. 


tween  twenty  percent  and  twenty-nine  per- 
cent. 


seven  companleB  combined  totaled  $10.2  bil- 
lion. They  paid  $3.9  billion  In  foreign  "In- 

The  result  of  the  present  tax  provi-  The  study  identifies  each  individual     m^me^es""^  """^^  **^  '^^°''  ^"^  ^^^ 

sions  is  that  the  American  people  and  company  by  random  alphabetical  let- 

the  U.S.  Treasury  pay  the  bill  for  eco-  ters  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  their        "^^  report  on  which  Senator  Jackson 
nomic  losses  to  the  U.S.  economy  due  to    tax  returns.  Using  this  convention,  Sen-     '^ased  his  remarks  contained  a  table, 

the  expansion  of  multinational  oil  cor-  ator  Jackson  revealed  how  little  the  oil    t^^le  1-B,  which  shows  the  aggregate 

porations  abroad.  Because  of  these  tax  companies   profits   have   benefited   the    ^niouDt  of  foreign  and  U.S.  taxes  paid  by 

provisions,  American  taxpayers  will  con-  U.S.  Treasury  and  how  much  they  have     t^^se  seven  oil  firms  from  1968  through 

tinue  to  help  subsidize  the  treasuries  of  contributed  to  the  treasuries  of  the  oper-     ^^^^-  "^^  ^^''^^  reveals  that  foreign  tax 

foreign  countries  and  the  expansion  of  ating  countries,  as  follows:                            payments   of   these    companies    varied 

U.S.-based  oil  firms  abroad.  Company  e  paid  an  overall  effective  in-     ^^°°^  ^^'^  percent  of  foreign  net  income 

American  tax  law  has  established  a  come  tax  rate  of  28.70  percent  but  only  1.32  "^  ^^^^  *°  ^8.7  percent  of  foreign  net  in- 
legal  framework  within  which  it  is  more  percent  went  for  cr.s.  taxes  while  27.37  per-  come  in  1972.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  tax 
profitable  to  operate  overseas  than  in  *^*°*  ^^^^  ^°^  foreign  income  taxes.  pajmients  of  these  corporations  ranged 
the  United  States.  Tlie  tax  law  of  the  company  D  paid  an  overall  effective  m-  from  2.6  percent  of  foreign  net  income 
United  States  effectively  offers  positive  ne^cent*^n*t°fnr  t?^'^'^''* ''"If-^^^^oflS     to  5.4  percent. 

dollar  incentives  and  what  could  be  a  percent  wlnff or  foreYg?" income  tLiJ*                  ^''-  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
more   powerful    stimulus    to    corporate  Company  c  paid  an  overall  effective  in-     ^^^^  *^^'  *^®  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
managers?  For  relocating  the  sources  of  come  tax  rate  of  33.77  percent  but  only  2.32     fcn*ed  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
corporate    income    outside    the    United  percent  went  for  vs.  taxes  while  31.44  per-     POint. 
States.  <^*'^*  went  for  foreign  income  taxes.                          There   being  no  objection,   the   table 

The  tax  provisions  which  are  the  most  .  "^^  *^°""  figures  are  even  more  convinc-     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

offensive  in  this  regard  are  the  foreign  ^^-  ^  ^^'^'  *^^  P"^**  °**'^  ^'''^'^^  °'  ^^^     asfoUows: 

tax  credit.  It  is  especially  true  as  it  ap-  tabic  .    <>  .,.^»r-<.,, 

plies  to  oil  and  gas  Income,  the  percent-  ^*'''  '-'■  aggregate-7  companies 

age  depletion  allowance  on  foreign  mln-  I<n  thousands  of  dollars) 

eral    production    which    the    Bentsen ■ 

amendment  eliminates,  and  the  allow-  Total                Effective  rate 

ance  of  tax  deferrals  on  foreign  Income.  p„,„       F„„i„  ,, .      "  S-  •"'I  — — 

One  of  fee  main  reasons  that  fee  „  ,                              .  'te^       SS       md'e       &.       &e       i J,^.        iJ,S!fi 

United  States  is  now  dependent  upon  fee  ^'" income  ■  taxes  ^  taxes  i  Uxes  taxes  uxes  la^s 

Arab  world  for  our  supplies  of  oil  and    ~~  "^  "^ 

gas  is  the  Increased  profits  realizable    }2f| H-Vc^'^l  *]-tll°^     »294,oi8  $i,77i.o74         19.49  3.88  23.88 

only  abroad  by  fee  use  of  the  foreign  tax  |::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i;iSl;f!l  \-Ml:il      !:i?8  kfo^:^      }|1?       ill       liS2 

credit  and  deferral.  "" ,l-*^A\l    l^^-^^      *^^-*"    t^xm         lUi  494  31I1 

The  mutinaUonaloU  companies  earned         lo.  236. 458    2,938,012      450,985    3,388,997         28. 70  4.4i  33:11 

$1,085  billion  on  mining  and  oU  opera-        ~. 

tlons  abroad  in  1970.  but  because  of  feeir  ,  jtil^^il'i  dwmed  pSiT'"""  ""  ''"^'"*'  *""""'  '*"*'  """  ""*'«"  creditable  income  taxes  paid  and  deemed  paid. 

use  of  these   tax  loopholes,   feese  firms  '  Regular  plus  minimum  income  tax. 

paid  not  1  cent  in  UJ3.  taxes  on  that  In-  ,^^ 

come.  Mr.  HARTKE.  Senator  Jackson's  con-    petroleum  and  mining  sectors.  The  petro- 

The    Arabian    American    Oil    Co. elusion  from  this  evidence  was  particu-    ^^u™  industry  has  particularly  benefited  by 

Aramco— which  Is   a  huge  oil  produc-  larly  succinct:                                                      the  United  states  Treasury's  acceptance  as 

ing  consortium  consisting  of  Exxon,  Tex-  The  United  states  Government,  through  Its    ct^^,w^H^?„'°"^^  taxes  the  artificially  con- 

aco.  MobU.  Standard  OU  of  California.  *"  P°"<=y-  ^^«  helped  to  finance  the  inter-    bv^L^^^e^^^7J^S^^''^''  ^^  '^X*'*' 

r  ^rldTSre^'^i?  ««-[-"-*•  ^  S^ry^ot^^ecor^lc^s^y'^^em^^^  "'^"^^^  ^    "'-^s^li^/S^^^.'^T^^ZT^^nus 

fee  world  S   largest   oil   petroleum   pro-  '                          oysi-eui.                                 payment  to  extract  the  economic  rent  from 

ducer  and  fee  world's  biggest  money  Senator  Jackson  went  on  to  compare    ^°*  cost-ou  reserves,  as  would  a  domestic 

maker.  In  1973,  fee  company  had  profits  fee  tax  contributions  of  the  multina-    ^*°**  owner  m  the  united  states,  these  coun- 

after  taxes  of  $3.25  billion.  How  much  tional  oil  companies  to  the  tax  payments    ^^i^  ^'*  ^®^^***  a  tax  as  a  percentage  of  the 

did  the  United  States  get  from  feem  In  of  fee  average  family  and  the  average    ^dTn^  nl^tfn.t*.^.?"^^*  posted  price 

taxes?  Not  1  penny  of  Income  tax  and  a  U.S.   corporation.   From    1972    Internal    uxes  are^e^nmi  /  a  tfx^'p^^bSl'  S'o'S 

meager  $2.7  million  In  payroll  taxes.  Revenue  Service  statistics,  he  concluded    produced  a^  ha^e "little  reiatloSt^thi 

Recently,  we  have  been  provided  addl-  fee  average  effective  tax  rate  on  all  re-    profits  generated  by  investments  made  in 

tional  and  more  detailed  information  on  turns  filed  by  Individuals  was  13  percent    t^e  production  process.  Yet  they  are  allowed 

fee  tax  status  of  fee  mutlnatlohal  oil  of  adjusted  gross  Income.  Considering    ^  ^  credited  against  United  states  tax 

companies  by  my  distinguished  colleague  corporate   taxes.   Senator   Jackson  re-    ''*hiiities.  if  instead  a  royalty  or  bonus  pay- 

from    the    State    of    Washington    (Mr  vealed:                                                                      ment  had  been  levied,  these  payments  could 

JACKSON) .  on  December  2,  Senator  Jack-  The  average  effective  Federal  corporate  tax    ifJseT  '^""''*  ''""'^  ^^^  '^''^''''''  "  "' 

SON  summarized  on  the  floor  of  fee  Sen-  rate  for  100  industrial  corporations  selected 

ate  fee  report  of  fee  permanent  subcom-  ^'°^  the  "Fortune  6OO"  list  was  29  percent.       Mr.  President,  the  operation  of  fee 

mittee  on  Investigations  entitled  "Analy-  prom  this  comoarison  with  tt  «?  t^v«    ^°^^^«^  ^^x  credit,  like  fee  depletion  al- 

sls  of  Taxpata  of  Seven  Major  Oil  Com-  paw  b^  Jhe  muuKonaToU  com^^^ll    ^°'''^^**'  "«^^  P^^^rse  incentives  for 

panies."  The  report  analyzes  fee  tax  re-  Sf  fess  than  ?  per^nt  each  veT  s^f    ^^  °"  industry.  In  fee  years  after  Worid 

turns  of  seven  major  U.S.  oil  firms  from  Sr  j!?ckson  drew  Ss  second  rX'i.Snn"    ^^"^  °'  domestic  involvement  in  foreign 

1968  through  1972.  wr  Jackson  drew  his  second  conclusion:    production  increased  considerably.  With 

Mr.  President,  because  Senator  Jack-  thS  faKarfof'?Ses  to°he  Uni^  sTtf,^    *^^'  increasing  involvement,  foreign  gov- 

sON's   remarks    are   so   important   and  "''^"^  ^^"^  «*^"e  °r  taxes  to  the  United  states,     emments  placed  growing  pressure  on  the 

astute  on  feis  topic.  I  should  like  to  The  remarks  of  Prof.  Glenn  Jenkins    oil  companies  to  increase  their  royalty 

quote  extensively  from  his  remarks.  He  o^     Harvard     University,     before     fee    payments, 

said.  In  part:  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpora-       To  the  oil  companies,  the  advantage 

The  results  of  our  examination  are  both  ^^°^^  °^  January  30.  1974.  are  especially    of  claiming  feese  increased  payments  as 

startling  and  disturbing.  pertinent  in  analyzing  the  effect  of  the    taxes  rather  than  royalties  was  clear.  A 

For  each  of  the  years  1968  through  1972  foreign  tax  credit  on  multinational  oil    tax  payment  can  be  credited  against  a 

the  seven  companies  aggregated  had  an  ef-  companies.  Professor  Jenkins  said:             U.S.  tax  liability,  whereas  a  royalty  pay- 

fectlve  U.S.  tax  rate — that  Is  the  percentage  Although  the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  a  pro-    nient  must  be  treated  as  a  deductible 

of  net  Income  actually  paid  In  federal  Income  vision  which  applies  to  foreign  earned  in-    business  expense  when  computing  U.S. 

wxes— of  five  percent  or  less.  However,  for  come  from  many  types  of  foreign   invest-    taxes.  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  V.8. 

the  same  five  years,  these  companies  paid  ments,  its  impact  in  reducing  United  States    oil  companies  to  persuade  feelr  host  gov- 

lorelgn  taxes  at  an  elTective  tax  rate  of  be-  tax  liabilities  is  greatest  In  the  cases  of  the    ernments  to  enact  income  tax  statutes 
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to  replace  their  royalty  claims.  In  1954, 
King  Saud  changed  the  royalty  pay- 
ments into  a  tax,  as  requested  by  the  In- 
dustry, so  that  the  companies  could 
benefit  from  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

The  impact  of  the  ruling  has  been  to 
create  an  artificial  incentive  for  invest- 
ment abroad.  Whereas  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer must  pay  for  mineral  rights  to  land 
through  royalty  payments,  which  are 
treated  as  a  business  expense,  the  same 
payments  by  a  foreign  producer  qualify 
as  a  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  even  more 
perverse  aspect  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
in  its  application  to  multinational  oil 
companies  which  I  do  not  think  has  re- 
ceived sufQclent  attention.  This  is  the 
fact  that,  because  of  the  high  "taxes"  im- 
posed on  the  companies  by  the  operating 
countries,  the  companies  accumulate 
vast  amounts  of  excess  foreign  tax 
credits.  These  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
may  be  carried  backward  2  years  or 
forward  5  to  offset  additional  foreign 
taxable  income.  The  very  large  accumu- 
lation of  excess  foreign  tax  credits  by 
these  corporations  creates  a  strong  tax 
incentive  for  the  companies  to  enter  into 
new  massive  investment  programs  abroad 
to  generate  new  foreign  income.  This  is 
the  only  way  the  excess  tax  credits  can 
be  used — to  offset  additional  foreign  in- 
come. 

Professor  Jenkins,  whom  I  quoted  a 
moment  ago,  also  offered  considerable 
testimony  on  this  point  which  I  should 
like  to  quote.  He  said: 

In  every  year  since  at  least  1962,  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  foreign  tax  creOlta  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  petroleiun  Indus- 
try has  been  greater  than  the  United  States 
tax  liability  on  Its  foreign  Income.  In  1968 
the  excess  foreign  tax  credits  were  equal  to 
32  percent  of  the  total  creditable  foreign 
taxes  and  by  1971  the  excess  foreign  tax  cred- 
its equaled  approxlnaately  flfty-flve  percent 
of  the  total  foreign  taxes  paid.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  In  1968  over  eighty- 
eight  percent  of  the  total  foreign  tax  credits 
available  to  American  petroleum  corpora- 
tions came  from  these  quasl-lncome  taxes 
levied  by  the  petroleum  producing  countries, 
yet  only  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  net 
book  value  of  the  United  States  petroleum 
Investments  abroad  were  located  In  these 
areas.  These  taxes  are  now  several  times 
greater  than  the  true  corporation  Income 
that  Is  generated  by  the  Investments  located 
In  these  countries. 

The  existence  of  large  amounts  of  excess 
foreign  tax  credits,  combined  with  the  wa^ 
In  which  the  taxes  are  levied  In  the  produc- 
ing countries,  provides  an  incentive  for  the 
American  petroleum  companies  to  shift  In- 
come for  tax  purposes  out  of  the  consuming 
countries  by  transfer  pricing  to  either  the 
producing  areas  or  tax  haven  countries.  By 
doing  this,  they  avoid  paying  the  substantial 
Income  taxes  that  would  be  levied  by  the 
foreign  consuming  countries  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  investments  located  within  their 
tax  Jurisdictions.  This  income  can  then  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  along  with 
some  of  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits  from 
the  producing  countries  to  cancel  out  the 
United  States  income  tax  liability.  By  this 
procedure.  Investments  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can petroleum  companies  in  the  foreign  con- 
suming countries,  will  often  face  a  lower 
total  tax  bill  (United  States  plus  foreign 
tax)  than  would  the  identical  Investment  If 
It  were  made  In  the  United  States.  This  has. 
in  recent  years,  been  one  factor  In  making 
the    construction    of   refineries   and   petro- 
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chemical  plants  in  the  United  States  rela- 
tively less  attractive  than  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

By  1971  approximately  sevently  percent  of 
the  net  foreign  assets  of  the  American  petro- 
leum companies  were  associated  with  non- 
production  activities  such  as  refining,  petro- 
chemicals, tankers,  marketing,  and  pipelines. 
During  the  five  years  from  1966  to  1971.  these 
corporations  have  increased  their  net  capital 
stocks  in  refineries  and  petrochemical  plants 
located  in  foreign  consuming  countries  by 
eighty-three  percent  and  ninety-three  per- 
cent respectively.  In  comparison,  over  this 
period  the  United  States  domestic  net  capital 
stocks  in  refining  and  petrochemicals  have 
Increased  by  only  forty-four  percent  and 
twenty-five  percent.  In  both  cases,  the  ab- 
solute amounts  of  Investment  carried  out  by 
American  companies  in  the  foreign  consum- 
ing countries  were  greater  than  that  made 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  forward  and  back- 
ward carryover  of  surplus  tax  credits, 
together  with  the  principle  of  consolida- 
tion, has  the  effect  of  virtually  forcing 
U.S.  multinational  oil  companies  into  in- 
creased overseas  investment.  This  en- 
couragement is  particularly  strong  where 
U.S.  firms  pay  a  very  large  "tax"  burden 
in  certain  lines  of  their  overseas  opera- 
tions. 

In  effect,  the  "American"  international 
petroleum  companies  are  being  handed 
huge  tax-free  profits  in  the  form  of  sur- 
plus tax  credits — but  only  if  they  can 
use  them  up  against  income  from  other 
foreign  operations  which  have  lower  na- 
tional tax  rates.  If  these  other  foreign 
operations  do  not  exist,  then  the  com- 
pany is  imder  a  very  strong  dollar  in- 
centive to  create  them  with  new  invest- 
ments before  the  expiration  of  the  car- 
ryover period.  This  means  the  oil  com- 
panies can  have  this  tax  free  profit  only 
by  expanding  their  refining,  shipping 
and  marketing  interests  outside  the 
United  States  or  by  expanding  abroad 
in  unrelated  industries. 

Even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  overseas  income  which  can  be  sheltered 
by  these  tax  credits  is  staggering.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  computed  by 
Stanley  Ruttenberg  and  Associates,  the 
surplus  tax  credit  on  Arab  oil  was  $0.54 
per  barrel  in  1972  and  $2.44  in  January. 
1974.  On  the  basis  of  just  the  Arabian 
production  of  U.S.  companies  of  3.5  to  4 
billion  barrels  In  1972.  and  about  5  bil- 
lion barrels  in  1974,  the  U.S.  multina- 
tionals would  have  accimiulated  about 
$2  billion  in  excess  tax  credits  for  1972, 
and  $12  billion  in  1974.  This  Is  the 
amount  of  overseas  profit  which  can  be 
earned  absolutely  free  of  U.S.  taxa- 
tion by  these  comp>anies  because  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit.  When  one  takes 
these  figures  and  estimates  the  amount 
of  overseas  sales  and  gross  Income  which 
can  be  earned  free  of  U.S.  taxes 
because  of  the  tax  credit  the  results  are 
astounding.  The  results  depend  on  the 
foreign  tax  rate  on  the  overseas  earnings 
and  on  the  profit  rate  of  the  companies 
Involved,  but  the  results  must  be  stated 
In  the  terms  of  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  As  an  example,  using  the  figure 
of  $12  billion  in  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
in  1974,  if  the  oil  companies  invest  in 
other  foreign  countries  In  operations 
which  will  produce  a  10  percent  profit 
margin — based  on  gross  Income — and  will 


be  taxed  by  foreign  countries  at  a  rate 
of  30  percent,  the  excess  foreign  tax 
credits  would  shelter  approximately  $600 
billion  of  foreign  sales  and  gross  income. 

Mr.  President,  this  figure  is  three  times 
the  total  sales  by  all  affiliates  by  all  U.S. 
multinations  in  all  industries.  We  are 
giving  the  multinational  oil  companies 
tax  credits  on  their  foreign  earnings 
much  faster  than  they  can  even  use  them. 
The  incentive  for  these  companies  to  in- 
vest abroad,  and  earn  this  profit  free  of 
U.S.  taxation,  rather  than  invest  here  in 
the  United  States,  is  indeed  gigantic. 

Mr.  President,  the  termination  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit  would  put  domestic 
production  in  a  more  competitive  posi- 
tion with  foreign  development.  And  this 
is  exactly  what  this  amendment  will  do. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  states 
that  there  are  still  440  billion  bar- 
rels of  producible  and  undiscov- 
ered oil  In  the  United  States.  This  is 
enough  to  meet  America's  need  well  Into 
the  next  century.  The  shift  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  to  a  deduction  as  proposed  in 
my  measure  might  well  have  provided 
the  impetus  to  domestic  production 
which,  by  this  time,  would  have  made  us 
dependent  on  no  one  for  oil. 

We  have  now  removed  the  depletion 
allowance  on  foreign  oil;  but  it  Is  cru- 
cially important  that  we  also  eliminate 
the  tax  credit.  This  is  because  the  foreign 
tax  credit  works  hand  in  glove  with  other 
tax  advantages  used  by  the  multinational 
oil  companies.  If  I  may  once  again  quote 
from  the  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  December  2  by  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  he  explained  this  point  by 
saying: 

Our  study  shows,  the  Impact  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  Is  far  understated  In  relation  to 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  because 
the  foreign  tax  credit  Is  computed  last.  Re- 
move percentage  depletion  on  foreign  pro- 
duction but  retain  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
there  would  be  very  little  revenue  gains.  Re- 
move the  foreign  tax  credit  and  retain  the 
percentage  depletion  on  foreign  production 
and,  again,  little  change  in  the  overall  taxes 
due  in  this  country  would  result.  Only  if  both 
percentage  depletion  and  the  abUlty  to  credit 
foreign  taxes  were  removed  would  there  be  a 
large  increase  In  taxes  accruing  to  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Jackson  went  on  to  state  what 
he  termed  lesson  No.  3  as  follows: 

Lesson  No.  3:  Special  deductions  available 
to  oil  compeinies  have  practically  wiped  out 
their  tax  liability  domestically.  There  is  an 
interrelationship  between  various  deductions 
and  credits  benefiting  the  oil  companies — 
specifically  between  percentage  depletion  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit — and  only  an  overall 
revision  of  tax  benefits  presently  available 
will  result  In  a  substantially  increased  United 
States  tax  UabUlty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  Mr.  Jackson  on  this  matter  and  this 
Is  why  I  am  offering  this  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
allows  multinational  oil  companies  to 
earn  gigantic  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  mlniscule  taxes  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  past  year  the  profits  of  the  major 
oil  companies  have  Increased  at  phenom- 
enal rates,  between  20  percent  and  269 
percent — at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  us 
are  suffering  from  the  worst  recession 
simultaneously  with  the  worst  Inflation 
we  have  seen  In  decades.  Yet  despite  these 
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huge  profits  these  companies  pay  taxes 
to  the  United  States  at  an  effective  ts^ 
rate  of  only  about  5  percent. 

The  foreign  tax  credit  also  is  a  strong 
incentive  for  our  oil  corporations  to  in- 
vest abroad  rather  than  at  home.  The 
enormous  excess  tax  credits  they  gen- 
erate are,  in  effect,  subsidies  from  the 
U.S.  Government  for  investment  and 
production  abroad.  Subsidies  for  export- 
ing American  capital,  American  technol- 
ogy, and  American  jobs  to  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
these  absurdities  be  ended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  HASKELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  yield  for  a 
•  comment  from  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.). 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  send  his  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  Icmguage  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Habtkx).  Insert  the  foUowlng  language: 

Sec.  105.  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  Royalties. — 

(1)  In  general. — Section  903  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  creditable  taxes)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  the 
term  'Income  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes' 
means  a  tax  paid  In  lieu  of  a  tax  on  income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  otherwise  gen- 
erally Imposed  by  any  foreign  country  or  by 
any  foreign  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Royalties, — 

"(1)  In  General. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  ie4(a)  and  275(a),  in 
the  case  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  mcome  derived 
from  the  extraction,  production,  or  refining 
of  oil  or  gas  in  such  country,  the  term  in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes' 
does  not  Include  any  amotmt  paid  as  a  roy- 
alty. 

"(2)  Determination  by  secretary  or  his 
DELEGATE. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3).  with  respect  to 
payments  made  to  any  foreign  country  In 
connection  with  Income  from  the  extraction, 
production,  or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  in  such 
country,  what  portion  (If  any)  of  that  pay- 
ment constitutes  the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

"(3)  Basic  rules. — ^In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  imposes  an  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  tax  on  Income  from 
actlviues  other  than  the  extraction,  produc- 


tion, or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  in  that  country, 
any  part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  Is  not  reasonably  simUar  (in  t^ms 
of  the  rate  of  tax,  or  of  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  the  Income  or  profits  Involved)  to 
the  amount  payable  with  respect  to  income 
or  profits  arising  out  of  other  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
is  considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment.  In 
the  case  of  any  other  foreign  country,  any 
part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country  as 
an  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  tax 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  Is  determined,  the  rate  or  amount  involved, 
or  any  other  reason,  to  constitute  the  pay- 
ment of  a  royalty  is  considered  to  be  a  roy- 
alty payment.". 
(2)  Carryovers. — 

(a)  For  Taxable  Tears  Ending  After  the 
Enactment  of  the  Tax  Redttction  Act  of 
1976. — Secretary  904(d)  shall  be  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof:  "No  carryback  or 
carryover  of  excess  foreign  taxes  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  foreign  taxes  paid  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.". 

(b)  For  Taxable  Years  Ending  After  En- 
actment OF  THE  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1975. — Section  905(a)  shall  be  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof:  "As  s{>ecified  in 
section  904(d)  no  carryback  or  carryover  of 
excess  foreign  taxes  shall  be  aUowed  for  for- 
eign taxes  paid  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Overall  Limitation. — 
(1)  In  general. — Section  904  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limita- 
tion on  credit)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  credit  In 
respect  of  tax  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  posseslson  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  exceed  the  same  proportion 
of  the  tax  against  which  such  credit  is  taken 
which  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  from 
sources  within  such  country  or  possession 
(but  not  In  excess  of  the  taxpayer's  entire 
taxable  income)  bears  to  his  entire  taxable 
income  for  the  same  taxable  year."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) ; 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  (b) 
and  by  striking  out  "applicable"  In  that  sub- 
section; 

(D)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (c) 
and  by  striking  out  "applicable"  each  time 
it  appears  In  that  subsection; 

(E)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(F)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f )  as  (d) 
and  by  striking  out  "(c),  (d).  and  (e)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  that  subsection  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(b)  and 
(c)": 

(G)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  (3)  (as 
redesignated  under  paragraph  (6)); 

(H)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  (4) 
(as  redesignated  under  paragraph  (6) )  as 
(d)(3)  and  by  striking  out  "(d)"  each  time 
It  appears  In  that  subsection  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(c) "; 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  (6)  (as 
redesignated  under  paragraph  (6) )  as  (d)  (4) 
and  by  striking  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  subsection  (g)  and 
Insertllng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Cross  Reference. — 

"For  Increase  of  limitation  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
amounts  reeclved  which  were  included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  a  period  tax- 
able year  as  a  United  States  shareholder 
with  respect  to  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration, see  section  960(b).". 

(2)  Technical  amendments. — 

(A)  Section  901  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxes  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  possessions  of  the  United 
States)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "applicable"  the  first 
time  It  appears  in  subsection  (a) ;  and 


(11)  by  striking  out  "applicable"  the  first 
time  It  appears  in  subsection  (b). 

(B)  Section  960  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  foreign  tax  credits)  la 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "applicable"  each 
time  It  appears  in  subsection  (b); 

(C)  Section  1503  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
computation  and  payment  of  tax)  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "(a)  General  Rule.—"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  parts  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment that  I  have  now  offered.  The  first 
part  was  contained  In  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  last  session.  S.  3095.  and  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  myself  and  seven  other  of 
our  colleagues,  and  is  also  contained  in 
a  bill  I  have  Introduced  In  this  session. 
S.512. 

Part  2  and  part  3  are  also  contained  in 
another  bill.  S.  651.  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF) .  and  myself. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment,  In- 
stead of  taking  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  disallow- 
ing all  foreign  taxes  as  a  credit,  gives  the 
Treasury  Department  the  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  to  determine  that  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  tax  paid  to  the  for- 
eign country  which,  in  fact.  Is  a  royalty 
payment.  Royalty  payments  would 
henceforth  be  deducted,  rather  than 
credited  against  taxes  due  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  portion  which  is  truly  a  tax  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  credited  as  a  tax.  Differen- 
tiating taxes  and  royalties  should  pre- 
sent no  real  problem  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  may  choose  to  ex- 
amine and  place  royalty  values  on  the 
foreign  wells  just  as  It  now,  for  exam- 
ple, values  closely  held  stock  and  unique 
assets  in  decedent's  estates.  In  the  event 
that  the  foreign  country  taxes  corporate 
income  generally,  a  comparison  of  the 
tax  It  applies  generally  with  Its  tax  on 
oil-related  corporate  income  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  exist- 
ence of  a  royalty  payment.  Per-barrel  or 
other  taxes  measured  by  volume  would, 
of  course,  not  be  regarded  as  Income 
taxes  and  would,  hence,  only  be 
deductible. 

To  me  It  is  a  more  evenhanded  ap- 
proach than  Is  that  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  personally  believe 
that  tax  neutrality  requires  that  what 
are  truly  foreign  taxes  should  be  allowed 
as  a  credit.  I  think  the  only  objectionable 
fact  that  we  have  run  Into  here  Is  that 
some  companies  have.  In  fact,  gotten  for- 
eign governments  to  adopt  laws  saying 
that  such  and  such  is  a  tax  when  It  is 
really  a  royalty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  ran  Into  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day  who  practices  in  a 
law  firm  in  New  York.  When  he  got  out 
of  law  school,  he  went  and  got  inter- 
viewed for  a  job.  The  man  who  was  Inter- 
viewing him  was  representing  a  major 
company,  and  he  could  not  spend  much 
time  with  him  because  he  was  just  pack- 
ing his  bags  to  go  over  to  Libya  to  write 
its  tax  code. 

This  Is  the  type  of  thing  that  happens, 
and  with  much  planning  these  foreign 
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countries'  tax  codes  are  sometimes  writ- 
ten by  some  of  our  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

The  only  objectionable  feature  is  that 
payments  which  are  not  truly  taxes  are 
called  taxes.  So  I  would  permit  as  a  credit 
payments  which  are  truly  taxes,  but 
merely  allow  as  a  deduction  that  portion 
of  the  payment  which  is  a  royalty.  That 
is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2  is  very  simple.  I  would 
merely  eliminate  the  "overall  limitation" 
on  foreign  tax  credits  and  say,  "You  must 
do  it  on  a  country-by-country  basis." 

Under  the  present  system  you  can  ag- 
gregate all  foreign  income  and  all  foreign 
taxes. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  the 
Libyan  tax  could  be  credited  only  against 
that  portion  of  our  tax  attributable  to 
Libyan  income. 

Tl;e  third  item  in  my  amendment 
would  bar  carrybacks  and  carryforwards 
of  excess  foreign  tax  credits. 

Right  now,  certain  companies  have  an 
accumulation  of  tax  credits  which  are 
extremely  substantial,  and  again  look- 
ing at  the  annualization  concept  under- 
lying the  tax  laws  we  should  allow  for- 
eign taxes  to  be  credited,  but  let  us  do 
it  on  an  annual  basis  and  not  carry  for- 
ward or  backward  excess  taxes. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  bare  bones 
of  this  amendment.  The  provisions  are 
contained  in  bills  that  have  been  pre- 
viously introduced. 

At  this  stage  I  will  yield  the  floor  for 
any  further  comment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  something  be  done 
about  the  tax  credits. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  how  his  amend- 
ment differs  from  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
second,  how  his  amendment  differs  from 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  can  comment  on  how 
my  amendment  differs  from  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
approaches  the  problem  this  way.  He 
says  that  foreign  taxes  should  not  be 
allowed  as  a  credit;  they  must  be  taken 
as  a  deduction. 

I  say  that  we  should  determine  what 
part  of  the  foreign  taxes  are  truly  taxes 
and  allow  that  as  a  credit.  The  balance 
would  presumably  be  a  royalty  since  we 
are  talking  about  oil  income  and  would 
be  permitted  as  a  deduction  the  way  do- 
mestic royalties  are  treated  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  So  that 
the  taxes  that  are  truly  taxes  could  be 
credited  as  taxes? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  But  if  it  is 
a  royalty,  then  instead  of  it  being  a  tax 
credit,  it  would  be  a  tax  deduction? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  am  unable  to  comment  on  the 
difference  between  my  amendment  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  California  be- 
cause I  have  not  read  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  irTTEis 


regard  and  it  might  be  useful  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  how  mine  does 
differ  from  his. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  I  will, 
if  I  may  ask  one  other  question. 

What  revenue  would  be  Involved  in 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Well,  I  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  last  fall  for  an  es- 
timate and  they  said  they  were  imable 
to  estimate.  Whether  they  are  still  un- 
able I  do  not  know. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  in  his  Multinational  Subcom- 
mittee work  estimated  recently  that  it 
would  be  somewhere  between  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  $2  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  part 
1  of  the 

Mr.  HASKELL.  This  would  be  for  all 
three  of  the  portions  of  my  amendment 
and  includes  the  portion  for  which  I  said 
the  Treasury  was  imable  to  give  me  an 
estimate  last  fall.  But  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  in  his  Multinational 
Subcommittee  took  all  three  parts  of  my 
amendment,  and  comes  up  with  a  $1.5 
billion  to  $2  billion  revenue  estimate. 
But  I  am  relying  on  his  revenue  estimate, 
not  on  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Then,  as  I 
visualize  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  it  actually  would 
be  less  restrictive  or  less  all-embracing 
than  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  when  we  talk  about  part  1. 

I  have  two  other  parts  in  my  amend- 
ment which  I  do  not  think  are  treated 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

One  is  the  overall  limitation  and  the 
other  is  the  barring  of  carryback  and 
carry-forwards  of  foreign  tax  credits. 

When  we  talk  about  whether  foreign 
taxes  can  be  credited  or  deducted,  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  that  my 
amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as  does 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  just  the  other 
point  I  raised,  would  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
how  his  amendment  differs  from  the 
Senator's  amendment,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  Senator  do  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  a  very 
important  issue,  I  think. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  is. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  one  of  the 
problems  that  I  feel  exists  with  the  Has- 
kell amendment  is  that  it  is  not  exactly 
clear  how  it  will  be  implemented. 

I  think  it  will  cause  a  lot  of  litigation 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  who  bene- 
fit from  the  present  circumstances  will 
restructure  their  ways  of  doing  things 
to  avoid  paying  the  taxes  we  would  hope 
to  pick  up. 

Mine  is  clearly  and  firmly  written  to 
pick  up  what  is  appropriate  to  pick  up 
and  no  more. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  favored 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  a  very  desirable  amend- 


ment also.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
his  amendment  is  preferable  to  the  one 
I  have  offered,  what  does  his  amendment 
do? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say,  while 
we  are  looking  for  an  outline  that  will 
tightly  summarize  what  It  does,  I  think 
the  consequence  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  that 
companies  would  not  all  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  one  with  another.  The  U.S. 
oil  companies  would  not  be  on  an  equai 
footing  with  foreign  oil  companies 
and  there  would  be  disparity  between 
the  treatment  of  the  American  oil  com- 
panies and  companies  that  are  in  other 
businesses  abroad. 

The  precise  provisions  of  my  bill  in 
this  particular  respect  are  that  foreign 
tax  credits  taken  for  tax  payments  for 
oil  and  gas  extraction  are  limited  to  48 
percent  of  foreign-earned  income.  This 
provision  has  the  effect  of  vrtping  out 
"excess"  foreign  tax  credits  which  can 
be  used  to  shelter  other  foreign  income 
earned  In  tax  haven  nations.  The  reve- 
nue gain  would  be  $460  million. 

The  amendment  also  eliminates  the 
"per  country"  limitation.  That  means 
that  U.S.  corporations  must  treat  their 
foreign-earned  income  on  a  worldwide 
or  overall  basis.  The  "per  country"  limi- 
tation up  to  now  permitted  the  oil  com- 
panies to  deduct  start-up  costs  and  other 
losses  against  U.S.  income. 

Under  my  amendment,  companies  must 
offset  foreign  losses  against  foreign  in- 
come on  a  worldwide  basis,  not  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis,  and  the  gain  there 
is  $120  million. 

Also,  to  the  extent  that  foreign  losses 
offset  domestic  source  income,  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  recapture  in 
subsequent  years  when  foreign  Income 
is  earned  or  the  foreign  assets  are  dis- 
posed of.  There  Is  no  gain  in  1975,  but 
an  estimated  gain  in  future  years  of  $20 
million. 

My  amendment  also  repeals  DISC  as 
it  leads  to  or  facilitates  and  makes  more 
profitable  the  export  of  energy  and  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  denied  in  my 
amendment  for  drilling  rigs  operating  in 
international  and  territorial  waters  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  to  keep  things 
home  where  we  need  them,  and  that 
would  save  another  $10  million. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation. 

I  would  merely  make  the  comment, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  mistake  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Is  his  arbitrary  assumption  that 
every  corporate  rate  around  the  world 
is  48  percent. 

I  think  there  should  be  flexibility  and 
our  corporations  should  be  allowed  a 
credit  for  whatever.  In  truth  and  in  fact. 
Is  the  tax  of  that  particular  country,  if 
any. 

Perhaps  that  country  has  no  Income 
tax  at  all,  and  the  proper  determination 
is  that  the  payment  Is  all  royalties.  Per- 
haps it  has  a  60-percent  Income  tax,  in 
which  case  It  oug^t  to  be  60  percent. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Let  me  finish. 

That  would  be  my  comment  on  the 
Senator's  first  simendment. 

My  comment  on  the  second  portion  of 
the  amendment  is  that  I  think  it  Is  going 
exactly  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  apparently  would 
make  corporations  aggregate  their  for- 
eign income  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
aggregated  taxes  paid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  believe  this  is  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  If  corporation  X  is  selling  in 
Costa  Rica,  I  think  it  is  fair  that  the 
Costa  Rican  taxes  be  credited  against 
Costa  Rican  income.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
proper  that  Costa  Rican  taxes  be  credit- 
ed against  U.S.  taxes  owing  by  virtue  of 
^igerian  Income.  Therefore,  I  would  op- 
pose the  direction  that  the  Senator  from 
California  takes  on  that  particular  Item. 

The  other  Items  that  the  Senator  from 
California  has  enumerated  In  his  amend- 
ment are  additional  items  not  paralleled 
in  mine,  but  I  think  this  draws  the  Issue. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Kansas  have  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  trying  to  understand.  There  are  three 
amendments,  and  there  may  be  others, 
dealing  with  the  foreign  tax  credit.  As 
I  imderstand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  revenue  estimate  from 
his  amendment  would  be  approximately 
$1  billion.  As  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  revenue  estimate  of  his 
Is  about  $630  million.  I  am  not  certain 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  have  an  estimate. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  an  estimate  for 
all  three  portions  of  my  amendment 
lumped  together,  which  I  have  derived 
from  Senator  Church's  subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations.  I  do  not 
have  an  estimate  on  each  part.  The  total 
estimate  is  somewhere  between  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  $2  billion.  But,  we  are  compar- 
ing apples  and  oranges  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  things  in  his 
amendment  which  I  do  not  have  in  mind, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  revenue 
estimates  are  not  very  meaningful  on  a 
comparative  basis  In  this  context. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Insofar  as  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  three  points  of  his 
5-point  program,  they  are  quite  similar. 

I  would  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  explaining  the  difference  be- 
tween the  $1  billion  and  $1  or  $2  billion. 

Mr.  HARTECE.  Let  me  explain  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Treasury  Department 
uses  these  figures. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Tom  Connaughton 
and  Howard  Paster  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
votes  on  H.R.  2166,  the  tax  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTEE.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  Trade  Department  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  have  a  fair 
statement  of  how  much  revenue  Is  pres- 


ently available.  That  amoimt,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  is  roughly  $2  billion. 
If  we  want  to  start  out  that  it  is  $4 
billion,  then  we  have  to  make  a  differ- 
ence of  adjustment  of  everyone's  figiu-es. 
But  I  believe  the  $2  billion  is  fair. 

The  big  difference  here  is  the  fact  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  Cran- 
ston amendment  and  in  the  Haskell 
amendment  is  that  they  are  retaining 
the  foreign  tax  credit  concept.  My 
amendment  eliminates  the  foreign  tax 
credit  concept  and,  therefore,  changes 
it  to  a  deduction.  It  puts  it  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  domestic  corporation.  It  treats 
them  exactly  like  you  would  a  company 
here  at  home. 

This  is  a  special  benefit  which  was 
created  in  the  law  for  foreign  invest- 
ments when  we  were  trying  to  encourage 
Investments  abroad. 

On  the  amendment  by  Senator  Has- 
kell, the  reason  they  cannot  get  an 
estimate  on  the  first  part  is  very  simple : 
there  Is  no  way  to  define  what  Is  royalty 
and  what  Is  tax.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment says  they  could  not  define  It.  There- 
fore, they  carmot  give  an  estimate  on  it. 
That  Is  what  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  said,  and  I  believe  he  Is 
right.  It  is  so  confusing  that  it  could  not 
be  done. 

Senator  Haskell  said  that  his  amend- 
ment has  the  second  and  third  part,  some 
provisions  which  are  not  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He  Is 
exactly  right.  It  is  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  thpy  deal  with  tax  credits. 
Since  the  amendment  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  eliminates  tax 
credits  and,  therefore,  only  deals  with 
deductions,  there  Is  no  necessity  to  try  to 
juggle  the  question  of  optional  overall 
limitation  on  foreign  tax  credits  or  the 
carryback  and  the  carryforward  of  tax 
credits  becaue  they  are  eliminated.  This 
is  exactly  the  way  all  the  people  in  Kan- 
sas, all  the  people  in  Louisiana,  oil  com- 
panies and  other  companies  have  to  do 
business  here  at  home.  All  I  am  saying 
is  can  you  be  Just  as  fair  to  your  do- 
mestic people  as  you  are  to  the  foreign- 
ers? If  you  want  to  give  them  a  tax  credit, 
then  let  us  switch  It  all  aroimd  and  start 
giving  it  to  the  domestic  people,  too. 
Either  go  one  way  or  the  other  but  do  not 
provide  the  special  ripoff.  That  is  what 
it  Is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  special  writeoff? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Ripoff. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  the  biggest  tax 
loophole.  It  is  the  biggest  single  tax  loop- 
hole. There  can  be  argimients  made  that 
it  would  affect  their  profit  picture.  I 
guarantee  you  they  are  right,  because 
their  profits  are  unconscionable.  This 
deals  with  them  effectively. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  I  am  not  quarreling,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
fioor.  I  could  respond  by  saying  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  an  estimate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  from   the   Treasury   Department. 

Mr.  HASKKTiTj.  If  I  may,  the  first  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  my  amendment  is 
comparable  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  a  portion  of 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Without  any  doubt  in  my  mind, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  going  to  raise  more  revenue  than 
either  that  portion  of  my  amendment  or 
the  comparable  portion  of  the  Cranston 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  It  just  disallows  com- 
pletely the  credit  for  all  foreign  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said 
that  the  Treasury  Department  did  not 
give  me  an  estimate  because  they  could 
not  figiu'e  it  out.  As  a  factual  matter,  that 
is  not  accurate.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment said  that  they  would  have  to  ex- 
amine the  tax  structure  of  each  foreign 
country  to  make  a  comparison.  For  ex- 
ample, did  that  foreign  coimtry  have 
other  income  taxes  on  other  lines  of 
endeavor?  If  so,  then  it  is  a  cinch  to  say 
what  portion  of  the  oil  company's  taxes 
are  real  taxes  and  which  are  not.  But  it 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  go  into  it 
on  a  coimtry-by-country  basis  which  pre- 
vented the  estimate. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  go- 
ing to  raise  more  revenue.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  I  think  the  Treasury  estimated 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  raise  about  $800  million. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  indicates 
about  $1  billion.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  just  been  informed  that  they  still 
cannot  estimate  the  revenue  from  the 
so-called  Haskell  substitute. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  do  not  have  a  Treas- 
ury estimate  on  that  for  the  reason  that 
I  told  you.  I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  they  said  they  would  have  to 
examine  each  country  on  a  coimtry-by- 
country  basis  and  build  It  up.  But  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  a  revenue  esti- 
mate of  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  HARKKIiTi.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HARTKK  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  If  the  statement  of  our 
own  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  is  the 
source  of  my  $1  billion  estimate. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  also  fair  to  say  that 
they  have  no  estimate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  no  one  can  even  give  an 
educated  guess.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  some  idea,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
body really  does. 

His  amendment  states: 
any  part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  tax 
which  Is  not  reasonably  similar  (In  terms  of 
the  rate  of  tax,  or  of  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
for  the  Income  or  profits  Involved)  to  the 
amount  payable  with  respect  to  Income  or 
profits  arising  out  of  other  activities,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  is 
considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  Secretary  does 
not  allow  a  tax  credit  on  anything  he 
regards  as  a  royalty  now.  I  assimie  if  he 
does  not  regard  it  as  a  royalty  now.  In- 
serting the  word  "reasonably"  would  not 
make  any  difference.  I  assume  he  thinks 
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that  he  is  reasonably  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  it  Is  not  a  royalty.  I  assiune 
that  he  is  not  being  unreasonable  in 
reaching  the  conclusion  that  It  is  not  a 
royalty.  So  that  I  would  assume  that  the 
Secretary  would  conclude  that  all  these 
payments  which  he  does  not  now  con- 
sider to  be  a  royalty  continue  not  to  be  a 
royalty. 

Assuming  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wanted  the  Secretary  to  assimie 
something  to  be  a  royalty  which  he  does 
not  now  assume  to  be  a  royalty,  then 
conceivably  he  could  raise  a  great  deal 
of  money  with  his  proposal — the  same 
amount  that  the  Hartke  amendment 
would  raise. 

I  would  challenge  any  two  people  who 
have  ever  worked  as  experts  in  the  taxa- 
tion field  to  take  this  amendment  and 
estimate  the  tax  liability  of  any  oil  com- 
pany doing  business  overseas.  Unless  the 
two  of  them  are  working  together  and 
see  each  other's  handiwork,  they  will  not 
come  out  with  the  same  tax  figure  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  My  guess  is  that 
the  conclusion  of  someone  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  reading  this  amendment, 
or  someone  at  Ernst  and  Ernst,  or  some- 
body at  Arthur  Andersen,  might  produce 
a  result  equal  to  one-quarter  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  estimates  his 
amendment  would  raise,  or  it  might  be 
four  times  as  much.  God  only  knows. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  not  estimated 
what  that  portion  of  my  amendment 
would  raise,  because  one  has  to  look  at 
it  on  a  country-by-country  basis. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  what  he  had  in  mind.  But  read- 
ing this  amendment  reminds  me  of  a 
story  that  has  to  do  with  Robert  Brown- 
ing, the  great  writer. 

Societies  were  organized  in  England  to 
talk  about  his  great  poetry  and  to  try  to 
discover  exactly  what  some  of  his  beauti- 
ful words  really  meant.  On  one  occasion, 
those  people  who  admired  the  language 
could  not  agree  on  what  something 
meant.  So,  they  finally  decided  to  go  to 
the  author,  himself,  and  ask  what  it 
meant. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "when  I  wrote  that, 
only  the  good  Lord  and  Robert  Browning 
knew  what  that  meant;  and  now  I  regret 
to  tell  you  that  only  God  Almighty  knows 
what  that  meant." 

That  is  about  where  we  stand  with 
regard  to  this  particular  provision.  We 
do  not  have  anybody  on  the  staff  of  the 
joint  committee  who  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  result.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator, 
who  is  a  tax  expert,  knows  what  he  had 
in  mind.  He  can  look  at  anybody's  tax 
return  and  tell  what  he  owes.  But  I  would 
be  willing  to  stake  my  reputation  that  no 
one  can  find  any  accounting  firm  in 
America  that  can  look  at  the  tax  liability 
with  this  in  hand  and  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  sponsor  himself. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  had  the  floor,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  not  the 
first  one  to  think  up  something  obscure 
on  this  matter.  We,  at  one  time,  put 
something  on  the  statute  books  about  a 
tax  credit;  and  at  that  time  we  had  the 
distinction  of  passing  a  law  by  which  no 


two  accounting  firms  in  America  could 
take  a  company's  tax  data  and  arrive  at 
the  same  figure  as  to  tax  liability.  So  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  not  alone  in 
drafting  a  law  such  as  that.  The  commit- 
tee, itself,  did  that.  Please  do  not  think 
this  is  the  first  time  it  happened.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  join  the  club.  The 
Senate  has  done  that  before. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  the  words 
"reasonable  man"  used.  I  do  not  know 
anybody  yet  who  has  been  able  to  define 
"reasonable  man." 

We  know  that  royalties  are  being  called 
taxes  in  foreign  coimtries.  We  know  that 
companies  are  getting  credits  instead  of 
deductions.  I  think  that  is  incontestable. 
I  believe  most  of  us  think  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  It  Is  not  desir- 
able. 

I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  use  of  the 
English  language  or  any  other  language, 
but  I  think  it  is  relatively  clear  when  it  Is 
said  that  any  part  of  the  payment  made 
as  an  income  tax  which,  in  fact,  is  a 
royalty  shall  be  disallowed  as  a  credit. 
That  seems  reasonably  clear. 

I  admit,  for  example,  that  it  would  be 
very  simple  if  the  country  happened  to 
have  an  income  tax  generally  on  cor- 
porate income  and  then  had  a  whopping 
Income  tax  on  oil  companies  and  no  roy- 
alties. That  is  a  pretty  clear  case.  You 
would  have  no  problem  there. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  put  into  more  difficult  sit- 
uations when  they  come  to  valuing  close- 
ly held  stock  or  unique  assets  in  estates 
in  this  country.  So  I  think  there  is  no 
problem  in  promulgating  rules  to  stop 
this  practice  of  taking  royalty  payments 
as  a  credit  against  income  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  perhaps  recalls  how  this  sit- 
uation developed  in  countries  like  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  king  collected  a  royalty  and 
he  levied  a  tax  on  the  companies.  The 
companies  concluded  that  they  could 
only  deduct  their  royalty  but  they  were 
entitled  to  a  tax  credit  if  they  were  pay- 
ing a  tax.  Therefore,  some  tax  experts — 
and  anybody  with  any  brains  as  a  tax 
expert  would  figure  this  one  out — simply 
said,  "If  Saudi  Arabia  were  charging  you 
the  same  amount  as  a  tax,  you  would  get 
a  credit  for  it,  which  would  be  worth 
twice  what  a  deduction  would  be  worth. 
So  why  do  not  you  tell  the  King  over 
there  that  if  he  would  assess  that  pay- 
ment as  a  tax,  you  could  afford  to  pay 
him  a  lot  more,  and  you  both  would  be 
better  off,  because  you  would  owe  the 
U.S.  Government  less?" 

This  has  been  criticized  for  years. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  That 
being  the  case,  I  would  assume  that,  after 
all  the  discussion  that  has  been  going  on 
about  this  item  for  10  years,  the  King 
can  levy  a  tax.  It  is  very  easy  to  do  over 
there,  I  understand.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  decree  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  LONG.  So  he  levies  a  tax  and  says, 
"You  owe  us  a  tax  of  70  percent.  You  no 
longer  owe  us  a  royalty.  We  will  forget 


about  the  royalty  part  of  It."  If  you  are 
in  a  land  where  the  King  is  supreme, 
where  he  is  the  supreme  monarch,  aU  he 
has  to  do  is  to  say,  "I  hereby  decree  that 
you  owe  us  no  royalty;  you  owe  us  a  70- 
percent  tax." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  Senator  said  that  has  been  going 
on  for  quite  a  few  years — 10  or  20  years. 
I  agree  that  it  has.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  did  something  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  was 
in  the  Chamber  when  I  commented  that 
I  ran  into  a  lawyer  in  New  York  the 
other  day  who  said  that  he  came  down 
to  be  interviewed  by  a  company  for  a  job 
when  he  got  out  of  law  school,  and  the 
man  interviewing  him  was  in  a  hurry  and 
said  he  was  going  to  Libya  to  write  their 
tax  code.  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  we  are 
trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  says  he  wants 
to  do  something  about  it.  If  he  does,  he 
should  vote  for  the  Hartke  amendment 
and  be  done  with  it.  because  the  Hartke 
amendment  says  that  all  of  it  is  a  deduc- 
tion; none  of  it  is  a  tax  credit. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  realize  that,  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  I  just  do  not  agree  with  that 
approach. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  the  Hartke  amendment  In 
this  regard: 

Our  greatest  trading  partner  is  Canada 
for  all  things.  Whatever  we  do  here  in 
reference  to  oil  is  apt  to  be  extended  to 
all  foreign  income.  But  we  have  substan- 
tial oil  transactions  in  Canada.  Many 
American  companies  go  up  there  to  de- 
velop those  resources.  They  are  very 
valuable  to  the  United  States  because 
we  have  access  to  them,  both  as  to  dis- 
tance and  on  surface  transportation  as 
well  as  pipeline — we  hope. 

Canada  does  not  have  any  royalties  at 
all.  It  is  a  straight  tax.  Under  the  Hartke 
amendment,  if  an  American  company 
goes  to  Canada  and  produces  oil  income, 
even  though  the  oil  might  be  used  for  our 
economy,  they  would  have  a  tax  of  about 
72  percent,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Canada  does  not  use  any 
royalty  gimmicks;  it  is  a  straight  tax. 
Oil  income  brought  back  from  Canada,  if 
the  Hartke  amendment  becomes  law, 
would  be  subject  to  a  corporate  tax  of 
72  percent,  with  the  two  countries  com- 
bined. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  that  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  24  plus  48  is  72. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  had  better  let  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  situation  would  be 
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exactly  the  same  as  with  an  individual 
who  went  to  Montana  and  drilled  a  well, 
if  he  went  to  Manitoba,  right  across  the 
line.  In  other  words,  he  is  receiving  a  real 
big  tax  bonanza  if  he  goes  across  the  line. 
That  is  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hardly  think  so.  If  one 
lives  in  North  Dakota  and  has  interests 
in  Montana,  one  does  not  file  two  Federal 
Income  tax  returns. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Until  they  repatriate 
that,  they  have  no  profits  at  all,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that.  If 
American  capital  goes  into  Canada  to 
develop  oil  and  gas,  even  for  our  bene- 
fit, and  brings  the  income  back  into  this 
country,  imder  the  Hartke  amendment, 
they  would  be  paying  a  corporate  tax  of 
72  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  would  be  paying  a 
total  tax,  possibly,  of  72  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  they 
deduct — will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  not  right,  either. 

What  happens  is  that  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  situation  of  how  the  tax 
is  going  to  be  computed.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  eliminate  totally  the 
consideration  that  the  foreign  tax  is  paid. 
At  the  present  time,  they  make  their 
computation  on  their  foreign-source  in- 
come— taking  Canada  as  an  example.  On 
that  foreign-source  income  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  they  would  pay  whatever  cor- 
porate tax  rate  there  is  in  Canada  and 
they  are  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  as  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  tax  liability. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  that  tax  credit  is  now  changed  and  it 
goes  back  into  this  tax  form  in  differ- 
ent fashion.  It  goes  into  it  as  a  deduction. 
He  is  entitled  to  take  a  deduction  from 
his  income,  which  brings  it  down  to  his 
taxable  income.  When  he  comes  back  to 
that  taxable  income  on  that  foreign 
source,  instead  of  being  taxed  at  the  48- 
percent  rate,  he  is  only  taxed  24  percent, 
which  does  not  give  an  additional  48 
plus  24.  It  gives  a  24-percent  tax  rate  on 
that  portion  of  his  income  after  the  de- 
duction has  been  made  for  his  taxes 
paid  to  Canada. 

In  other  words,  he  pays  48  percent  to 
Canada  and  he  only  pays  24  percent  on 
the  balance  after  the  deduction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  makes  72  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  If  the  Senator  looks 
at  it  on  the  form,  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  It  does.  I  think 
if  one  is  In  a  48-percent  bracket,  the 
difference  between  a  deduction  and  a 
credit  is  48  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  because  very  simply, 
when  we  go  to  the  tax  form,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  comes  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form.  If  one  had  nothing  more 
than  straight  expenses.  It  would  be  one 
thing.  What  we  have  here  Is  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  the  rate  which  Is  applied  to 
that  total  amount  of  foreign-source  In- 
come after  they  have  deducted  taxes  that 
are  paid  to  the  foreign  host  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  if  his  amendment  is  adopted  that 


applies  to  foreign  income  earned  in 
Canada,  oil-related,  It  would  not  Increase 
the  tax? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  quite  the  contrary. 
I  say  It  does  increase  the  tax  and  It  is 
going  to  close  the  tax  loophole  by  about 
$1  billion.  That  is  according  to  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  a  loophole? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
loophole;  I  think  it  is  the  biggest  loop- 
hole we  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  a  loophole  with  ref- 
erence to  Canada? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  it  is  not;  as  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  they  could  not  care 
less. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  a  loophole  with 
reference  to  income  earned  in  Canada, 
the  Senator  says,  but  he  is  going  to  sock  it 
to  them,  anyway,  even  though  it  is  not  a 
loophole. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  closing  a  tax  loop- 
hole of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
am  not  adjusting  the  tax  rates  of  Can- 
ada. We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax 
rate  in  host  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  It  Is  a  generaUy 
accepted  principle  that  when  an  Ameri- 
can goes  up  to  Canada  and  earns  wages 
in  the  lumber  mills  and  pays  his  tax  up 
there,  if  he  happens  to  bring  some  of  it 
home,  he  gets  a  credit  for  the  tax  he  paid 
where  he  earned  his  wages.  That  is  true 
of  Sears,  Roebuck;  that  is  true  of  any 
other  company  that  operates  in  Canada. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  now  proposes 
to  change  that. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  might  have  some 
valid  point  on  the  percentages,  but  I  do 
not  thhik  It  should  be  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  when  the 
energy  tax  bill  comes  over  from  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
would  the  Senator  have  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  in  con- 
nection with  that  particular  piece  of 
legislation?  Would  he  ask  the  committee 
to  make  recommendations  thereon? 

Mr.  LONG.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  we  shaD  have  to  do  that, 
because  I  am  told  that  was  in  the  so- 
called  House  tax  reform  bill  last  year,  a 
measure  relating  to  this,  and  it  is  also  in 
the  House  energy  package  that  they  are 
working  on  right  now  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  U  it  should  not  be  in 
that  package  when  it  comes  over,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  nevertheless' 
hold  hearings  on  It  separately?  Would 
the  chairman  consider  it  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to 
have  a  hearing  on  that  matter,  we  shall 
hold  a  hearing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
second. 


I  recognize  this  to  be  an  extremely 
complex  matter  which  is  difficult  to  re- 
solve on  the  floor.  There  are  three  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  represented  here. 
Under  those  circumstances,  that  we  will 
have  hearings,  and  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  indicated  an  interest  in  the 
subject  and  will  make  recommendations 
to  the  Senate,  I  intend  to  withdraw  my 
substitute  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  shall  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  has  a  com- 
ment. 

I  ask,  first,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may 
have  permission  to  withdraw? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  the  right  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  It  does  not  require 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  question 
recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  question  of  for- 
eign tax  credits,  and  defining  what  is  a 
tax  and  what  Is  not,  is  already  in  the 
Ullman  energy  bill  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  considering,  and  also 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  proposal  dealing  with 
this  matter  that  they  are  sending  to 
the  committees  of  both  Houses. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  162)  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AlCENBKENT    KG.     161 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  161  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

I  have  no  explanation  for  this;  per- 
haps the  Chair  does:  Amendment  No. 
162  was  submitted  yesterday,  as  was 
amendment  No.  161,  but  I  have  been 
Informed  that  amendment  No.  161  has 
not  been  returned  from  the  printer.  I 
am  unable  to  explain  why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  have  a  copy  of  his  amendment 
No.  161?      

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  amendment  No. 
161,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Eisslstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Cranston  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following  new  title: 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  INTERNAL   RBVENTJI  COM 

Sbc.  105.  Taxation  on  Earnings  and  PRorrrs. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  (No.  161)  Is 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Ckanston  amendment,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  105.  Taxation  of  Earnings  and  Profits 
OP   Controlled   Forocn   Corpo- 
rations. 
(a)    Part  ni  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subpart  n  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 
"Subpart   I — Controlled  Foreign   Corpora- 

noxB 
"Sec.  985.  Amounts  Included  in  gross  Income 

of  United  States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  986.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  987.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 
"Sec.  988.  Exclusion   from   gross  Income   of 
previously   taxed   earnings   and 
profits. 
"Sec.  989.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled   foreign   corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  990.  Records  and  accounts  of  United 

States  shareholders. 
'Sec.  985.  Amounts  Inclttded  in  Gross  In- 
come OP  United  States  Shake- 
holders. 

"(a)  AXOTJKT8  IirCLTTOD^ — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year,  every  United  States 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  stock 
In  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such 
year  on  which  such  corporation  is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  Include  In 
its  gross  income,  for  its  taxable  year  in  which 
or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cor- 
poration's earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  op  earnings  and  prof- 
its.— A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
bolder  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
987(a))  in  such  corporation  if  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  its  sharehold- 
ers an  amoimt  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  Its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  tax- 
able year,  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  dur- 
ing which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  an  amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  during 
which  such  shareholder  did  not  own  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  such 
stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profit. — Ptor  pxirposes 
of  this  subptirt.  imder  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation, 
and  the  deficit  in  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312 
(m)(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to 
rules  substantially  similar  to  those  applicable 
to  domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  In  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 


after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1974, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  Income 
which  Is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  (4)  shaU  not  include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  op  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income. — ^A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  sharehold- 
er (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247(c)) 
of  a  foreign  Investment  company  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  In  effect  shaU  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude In  gross  income,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Per- 
sonal Holding  Company  nio visions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for 
his  taxable  year.  Is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income  Included  in  gross 
Income  of  United  States  shareholders)  on  In- 
come of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  the 
amount  required  to  be  included  in  gross  in- 
come by  such  shareholder  \inder  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  ocwnpany  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  included  in  gross  in- 
come by  such  shareholder  under  section 
551(b). 

"Sec.  986.  Definitions. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined.— Pot  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a  United 
States  person  (as  defined  in  section  957(d)) 
who  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
987(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owning  by  i^j- 
plying  the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987 
(b) .  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  aU  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  "controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
Is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section  987 
(a) ),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  applying 
the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987(b)), 
by  United  States  shareholders  on  any  day 
during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration. 

"Sec.  987.  Rules  for  Determining  Stock 
Ownership. 

"(a)   DnuECT  and  Indissct  Ownership. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 

"(A)  sftock  owned  directly,  and 

"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
ENrmEs. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1),  stock  owned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation 
or  foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7701(a)  (31) )  or  by  or  for  a  partner- 
ship or  trust  ShaU  be  considered  as  being 
owned  proportionately  by  its  shareholders, 
partners,  or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered  to 
be  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
pxirposes  of  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated  as  actually  owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  Constructive  Ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  986,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  Is  to  treat 
any  United  States  person  as  a  United  States 


shareholder  within  the  mwanlng  of  aecttoo 
986(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corpontton  u 
a  controUed  foreign  corptvatlon  under  sec- 
tion 986(b),  except  that — 

"(1)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 318  (a),  the  stock  owned  by  an  unnat. 
dent  alien  Individual  (other  than  a  foreign 
trust  of  a  foreign  estate)  ahall  not  be  ocm- 
Bldered  as  owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resi- 
dent alien  Individual, 

"(2)  In  apply  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  section  318(a)(2).  If  a  partnership, 
estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  all  claaaet 
of  stock  entitle  to  vote  of  a  corporation.  It 
ShaU  be  considered  as  owning  all  of  tha 
stock  entitled  to  vote, 

"(3)  in  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (2),  the  phrase  '10  percent'  ithMl 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  '60  percant' 
vised  in  subparagraph  (C),  and 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  section 
318(a)  (3)  ShaU  not  be  applied  so  as  to 
consider  a  United  States  person  as  owning 
stock  which  is  owned  by  a  person  who  is  not 
a  United  States  person. 
"Sec.  988.  Exclusion  From  Oross  Income  of 

Previously  Taxed  Earnings  and  Profits. 

"(a)  EXCLUSION  From  Gross  Income. — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profi.ts  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amoimts  which  are, 
or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  Income 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
985(a) ,  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed directly,  or  indirectly  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
987(a).  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  other  United 
States  person  who  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  in  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion, 
and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Identity  of 
such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regvaatlons  prescribe) ,  or 

"(2)  a  tnist  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  is  a  beneficiary, 
be  again  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
United  States  person  or  of  such  trust). 

"(b)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  985(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are,  or  have  been.  Included  In  the  gross 
income  of  a  United  States  shareholder  under 
section  985(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chain  oT  ownership  described  un- 
der section  987(a).  be  also  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  another  controUed  foreign 
corporation  in  such  chain  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  section  986(a)  to  such 
other  controlled  foreign  corporation  with 
respect  to  sxvch  United  States  shareholder 
(or  to  any  other  United  States  shareholder 
who  acquires  from  any  person  any  portion 
of  the  interest  of  such  United  States  share- 
holder in  the  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and 
subject  to  such  proof  of  identity  of  such 
interest,  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  by  regulations). 

"(c)  Allocation  op  Distributions. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1^ 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  at- 
tributable to  amounts  included  in  gross 
Income  under  section  985(a),  and 

"  (2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  Distributions  Executed  Prom  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  a  dividend. 
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"Sec.  989.  Adjustments  To  Basis  of  Stock  in 
Contkolled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions and  of  Other  Property. 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — ^Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  basis  of  a  United  States  shareholder's 
stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder by  reason  of  which  it  is  considered 
under  section  987(a)  (2)  as  owning  stock  of  a 
controUed  foreign  corporation,  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  required  to  be  In- 
cluded in  Its  gross  Income  under  section 
985(a)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or  with 
respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  such  amount 
was  Included  in  the  gross  Income  of  such 
United  States  shareholder. 

"(b)  Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  person  receives 
an  amount  which  is  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  988(a)  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  of  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income  under  section  988(a)  exceeds  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  Is  received,  the 
amount  shaU  be  treated  as  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property. 
"Sec.  990.  Records  and  Accottnts  of  Untied 
States  Shareholders. 

"(a)  Records  and  Accounts  To  Be  Main- 
tained.— ^The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person,  who  is,  or 
has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  OR  More  Persons  Required  To 
Maintain  or  Furnish  the  Same  Records  and 
Accounts  Wrrn  Respect  to  the  Same  For- 
eign Corporation. — Where,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  or  furnish  the  same  rec- 
ords and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  same  controUed  foreign  corporation 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  provide  that  the 
maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such  records 
and  accounts  by  only  one  such  person  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  such  other  persons.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  864(c)  (4)  (D)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  No  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States  If  it 
consists  of  dividends.  Interest,  or  royalties 
paid  by  a  foreign  corporation  in  which  the 
taxpayer  owns  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 958(a) ),  or  is  considered  as  owning  (by 
applying  the  ownership  rules  of  section  958 
(b) ),  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  pov.'er  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote.". 

(2)  Section  951  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Taxable  Years  Ending  After  Enact- 
ment OP  the  Trade  Reform  Act  op  1975. — No 
amount  shaU  be  required  to  be  Included  in 
the  gross  Income  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder under  subsection  (a)  Mother  thtm 
paragraph  (1)(A)(U),  or  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  such  subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974.". 

(3)  Section  1016(a)  (20)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  961"  and 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  961  and 
990". 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  985"  after  "section 
951"  and  by  Inserting  "or  988"  after  "section 
959.". 

(5)  Section  1248(d)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Amounts  include  in  gross  income 
UNDER  section  951  OR  985. — Earnings  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attributable 
to  any  amount  previously  included  in  the 
gross  Income  of  such  person  under  section 
951  or  985,  with  respect  to  the  stock  sold  or 
exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  in- 
clusion of  such  amount  did  not  result  in  an 
exclusion  of  an  amount  from  gross  Income 
under  section  959  or  988.". 

(c)  The  table  of  subparts  of  part  in  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  I.  Controlled  foreign  corporations.". 

(d)  Epfecttve  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  to  taxable  ye&rs  of  United 
States  shareholders  within  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign 
corporations  end. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand,  this 
amendment  is  now  an  amendinent 
attached  to  the  House  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  which  was  just  agreed  to, 
or  that  just  proposed? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  the  one  just  agreed 
to  was  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill, 
I  know,  and  the  amendment  which  was 
just  submitted.  No.  161.  was  originally 
an  amendment  directed  to  the  House  bill, 
not  the  Cranston  amendment.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
where  it  is  presently  directed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  we  agreed  to  the 
previous  Hartke  amendment,  was  that 
an  amendment  to  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  to  the  House  bill.  It  was 
ofifered  as  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill,  not  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  HARTKE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  No.  161  ends  the  deferral 
of  U.S.  taxation  on  foreign  income.  Pres- 
ently, Income  which  is  earned  abroad  by 
U.S.  taxpayers  is  not  taxed  until  it  is 
repatriated,  if  ever.  This  means  If  It  is 
reinvested  abroad,  it  is  not  taxed  by  the 
United  States.  Income  earned  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
taxed  in  the  year  it  is  earned.  This  de- 
ferral of  tax  liability  on  foreign  earned 
income  is  a  clear  incentive  to  reinvest 
the  income  abroad,  not  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  United  States. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
incentive  and  result  in  an  increase  in 


U.S.  tax  revenue  of  approximately  $600 
million. 

Tax  deferral  permits  UJ3.  corpora- 
tions to  pay  no  U.S.  income  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  un- 
til those  profits  are  brought  back  home — 
which  may  be  never.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  that  if  a  U.S.  corporation 
uses  its  foreign  profit  for  reinvestment 
abroad,  the  foreign  profit  is  not  subject 
to  U.S.  taxation. 

In  the  domestic  economy,  of  course,  all 
Investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
is  normally  financed  from  after-tax  cor- 
porate income.  It  is  considered  an  extra- 
ordinary measure  to  provide  a  10 -per- 
cent tax  credit  for  new  investment  in 
effect  offering  a  temporary  government 
subsidy  to  stimulate  a  needed  expansion 
of  capacity,  as  we  are  doing  In  this  tax 
cut  bill.  The  foreign  operations  of  "our" 
multinationals,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
joy a  permanent  100-percent  U.S.  tax 
write-off  for  any  new  investment  they 
can  finance  directly  from  their  overseas 
profits. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  tax  ad- 
vantage as  a  simple  hypoethetical  exsun- 
ple  can  show.  Let  us  assume  there  are 
two  corcwrations,  A  and  B.  Corporation 
A  is  located  in  the  United  States.  Corpo- 
ration B  is  located  abroad  where  there 
is  no  income  tax.  Let  us  follow  these  two 
corporations  through  8  years  of  opera- 
tions to  see  what  effect  U.S.  tax  deferral 
has  on  their  profits. 

In  the  first  year,  corporation  A  earns 
$1  of  profits.  Because  it  is  located  in  the 
United  States  it  must  pay  corporate  in- 
come taxes  at  the  rate  of  48  percent  on 
that  dollar.  This  leaves  52  cents  for  rein- 
vestment. Let  us  say  the  corporation  re- 
invests the  entire  52  cents  and  can  earn 
a  10 -percent  rate  of  return  on  its  invest- 
ment. After  8  years,  corporation  A's  in- 
vestment will  be  worth  $1.11.  The  profit 
on  this  investment  is  59  cents  on  which 
28  cents  of  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  will 
be  due.  The  net  result  of  these  transac- 
tions is  a  total  net  profit  after  taxes  of 
83  cents  for  corporation  A. 

Now  let  us  look  at  corporation  B  un- 
dergoing similar  transactions,  but  oper- 
ating abroad.  Corporation  B  also  earns 
$1  of  profit  in  the  first  year.  But.  because 
corporation  B  owes  no  income  taxes  on 
that  income  it  is  able  to  reinvest  the  en- 
tire amount.  In  effect,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  making  an  interest  free  loan  to 
corporation  B  for  the  duration  of  its  in- 
vestment. Of  course,  it  Is  really  the 
American  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  for 
this  generosity. 

After  8  years  at  a  10-percent  rate  of 
return,  corporation  B's  investment  will 
be  worth  $2.14.  If  corporation  B  now 
decides  to  return  this  profit  to  the  United 
States,  it  will  finally  be  subject  to  U.S. 
corporate  income  taxes.  Of  course,  cor- 
poration B  can  reinvest  this  profit  also 
and  delay  the  tax  still  further  if  it  wishes. 
But,  assuming  it  brings  the  profits  back 
home,  the  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  due 
will  be  $1.03.  This  leaves  corporation  B 
with  a  net  profit  after  taxes  of  $1.11. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  34  percent  higher 
than  the  profit  corporation  A  was  able 
to  earn  on  a  similar  investment  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  And,  the  only 
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reason  for  this  difference  is  that  corpora- 
tion B  could  defer  its  U.S.  tax  habillty. 

Some  will  argue  that  this  example  is 
imrealistic  because  corporation  B  pays  no 
foreign  Income  tax  on  its  profits.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  many  schemes  and 
devices  by  which  our  corporations  operat- 
ing abroad  can  escape  all  or  substan- 
tially all  foreign  taxes  on  their  income. 
Foreign  nations  offer  special  tax  induce- 
ments to  corporations  to  entice  them  to 
locate  in  their  country.  In  addition,  the 
multinational  corporations  are  extremely 
clever  at  channeling  their  income 
through  low-tax  countries:  to  minimize 
their  taxpayments. 

Elaborate  schemes  for  avoiding  virtu- 
ally all  taxation  on  overseas  Income  are 
occasionally  discovered  and  brought  to 
public  attention  by  the  press.  A  recent 
example  is  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Star-News  on  November  29,  1974.  The 
article  exposes  a  scheme  whereby  the 
operators  of  235  American-owned  ships 
escape  taxation  on  their  income  alto- 
gether by  flying  the  Liberian  flag.  By 
owning  their  ships  through  Liberian  sub- 
sidiaries, several  U.S.  corporations  avoid 
paying  any  taxes  on  their  shipping  in- 
come. Liberia  does  not  tax  this  income — 
it  imposes  only  a  minimal  tonnage  tax 
each  year.  The  article  quotes  Mr.  Herb 
Brand,  president  of  the  Transportation 
Institute,  as  saying  the  profits  made  by 
these  shipping  subsidiaries  are  tax  ex- 
empt as  long  as  they  are  reinvested 
abroad  and  not  returned  to  American 
stockholders  or  to  the  parent  corporation. 
As  I  have  just  explained  In  the  example, 
this  fact  has  tremendous  advantages  in 
the  overall  profitability  of  these  overseas 
operations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  eliminate 
that  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  now  permits  the  deferral  of 
Income  taxes  on  foreign  earnings  until 
such  time  as  those  earnings  are  repatri- 
ated to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  What  this  does  is  elim- 
inate that  tax  loophole  which  permits 
them  to  avoid  taxation  until  there  is 
repatriation  of  their  earnings. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  I  have  conducted  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational 
Corporations,  I  have  found  no  single 
flaw  in  our  income  tax  as  serious  as  the 
one  that  he  proposes  to  eliminate  through 
enactment  of  this  amendment. 

The  Senator's  argument  is  absolutely 
valid.  The  present  law  which  permits 
the  deferral  of  the  payment  of  taxes  upon 
foreign  service  income  until  such  time  as 
the  income  is  repatriated  to  the  United 
States  gives  an  advantage  to  corpora- 
tions with  foreign  subsidiaries  that  great- 
ly discriminates  against  domestically 
oriented  American  businesses. 

There  is  no  justification  for  permitting 
the  large  companies  which  have  foreign 
factories  or  wholly  or  partly  owned  for- 
eign subsidiaries  to  manipulate  their  tax 
liability  so  as  to  avoid  payment  on  U.S. 
taxes  or  their  foreign  source  income. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  possible  for 


companies  to  either  leave  their  earnings 
abroad  and  thus  postpone  the  payment 
of  an  income  tax  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Indefinitely  or  structure  their  earn- 
ings In  such  a  way  as  to  retrieve  the 
earnings  during  years  of  low  tax  liabil- 
ity, and  leave  them  abroad  during  years 
of  high  tax  liability,  so  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  multinational  domestic 
compared  with  corporation  businesses 
are  very  great  indeed. 

The  Senators  amendment  not  only  will 
augment  the  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion — the  last  estimate  I 
saw  was  $900  million — but  it  will  also 
correct  a  very  serious  inequity  in  the  tax 
law  which  presently  operates  against  our 
own  domestic  corporations  and  in  favor 
of  the  big  companies  that  have  chosen 
to  locate  significant  part  for  their  busi- 
nesses in  foreign  coimtries. 

It  is  a  very  fine  proposal.  It  is  emi- 
nently sound,  and  it  should  have  been 
enacted  a  long  time  ago.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  having  pro- 
posed the  amendment  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Cor- 
porations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHmtcH)  it  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  works 
done  in  the  Senate. 

Although  the  original  proposal  was  in 
another  measure  which  I  introduced 
some  4  years  ago,  and  have  continually 
reintroduced  since  that  time,  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  on  the  trade 
bill,  when  we  had  the  measure  up  before 
us  the  last  time,  it  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  who  was 
proposing,  and  I  cosponsored,  that  meas- 
ure at  that  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generosity.  We  have  been  in  this 
endeavor  together,  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter who  sponsors  the  amendment  that  is 
finally  written  into  law  as  long  as  we  get 
the  job  done.  I  am  happy  to  be  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the 
effort. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  he  would  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  delighted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
from  the  November  29  Washington  Star- 
News  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Loopholes  BENzrrr  tT.S.  Shippino:  Bank 
Here  Runs  Libebian  Tax  Haven 

(By  James  R.  Polk) 

A  Wasblngton-bafied  bank  has  a  little- 
known,  long-term  concession  to  operate  a 
major  tax  haven  for  American-owned  ship- 
ping in  the  African  coastal  nation  of  Liberia. 


The  giants  of  the  XJB.  oil  Industry  sail 
many  of  their  tankers  under  the  flag  of  Li- 
beria to  escape  Income  taxes  through  loop- 
holes on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  maritime  administration  of  that 
African  country  Is  run,  in  effect,  from  an 
llth-floor  office  looking  down  on  the  White 
Hovise  from  the  International  Bank's  build- 
ing at  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW. 

The  International  Bank  Ltd.,  a  parent  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  is  a 
financial  chain  owning  most  of  the  stock  of 
The  International  Trust  Co.  of  Liberia,  which 
not  only  handles  the  ship  registration  in  that 
nation,  but  also  acts  as  the  tax  collector. 

Fred  T.  Llnlnger,  a  polite,  white-haired 
American  financier  who  Is  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  International  Bank,  carries  a  dual 
title:  he  is  also,  by  long-term  appointment, 
the  senior  deputy  maritime  commissioner  for 
Liberia. 

The  International  Bank  subsidiary's  con- 
tract to  serve  as  the  Maritime  Administration 
In  the  African  tax  shelter  is  apparently  lu- 
crative. Its  income  depends  on  the  level  of 
ship  registrations — In  effect,  the  bank  gets  a 
cut  of  the  tonnage  tax  payments — and  ac- 
coimts  for  a  substantial  piece  of  all  the 
bank's  foreign  earnings. 

The  tax  haven  in  Liberia  exists  because 
VS.  law  doesn't  cover  overseas  earnings  in 
the  shipping  Industry  by  foreign-based  sub- 
sidarles  of  American  Urms. 

As  a  result,  a  dozen  or  more  oil  companies 
have  created  foreign  offshoots  to  own  tankers 
registered  in  Liberia  to  carry  their  crude  on 
the  high  seas. 

At  last  coimt  by  the  n.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, American-controlled  firms  had 
161  tankers  flying  the  flag  of  Liberia,  with 
another  79  such  tankers  under  construction. 

The  tanker  "Statue  of  Liberty"  Is  actually 
a  Liberian  vessel,  owned  by  an  American  oil 
company.  So  Is  the  "J.  Paul  Getty"  and  the 
"Phillips  Oklahoma"  and  the  "Esso  Berlin." 

Two  proposals  now  ptendlng  on  Capitol 
Hill,  however,  threaten  this  tax  shelter. 

One  change  In  the  tax  reform  bill  would 
repeal  the  exemption  for  overseas  shipping 
profits  and  require  that  the  earnings  be 
reinvested  in  the  same  foreign  operations  to 
elude  taxation. 

The  effect  of  the  repeal,  if  passed,  is  still 
rather  foggy.  One  staff  expert  on  Capitol  Hill 
said,  "1  don't  think  most  of  the  members 
fully  grasped  It." 

The  second  proposal  poses  a  more  serious 
peril  to  the  tax  shelter.  A  cargo  bill,  backed 
by  shipping  vmlons  and  American  shipyards, 
would  require  that  30  percent  of  the  oil  im- 
ported into  this  country  be  carried  on  U.S. 
tankers. 

That  bill,  bitterly  fought  by  American  oil 
companies,  already  has  passed  both  houses, 
and  only  Senate  approval  of  a  conference 
committee  report  is  needed  next  week  before 
the  measure  goes  to  the  White  House. 

Asked  about  the  bill's  impact  on  tanker 
registrations  In  Liberia,  Llnlnger  said,  "That's 
jxist  hard  to  foresee.  I  don't  see  how  it  could 
help.  But  how  much  It  will  hurt  eventually, 
I  don't  know. 

The  Liberian  tax  operation  has  been 
profitable  for  International  Bank  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Llnlnger  declined  to  say  how 
profitable,  but  he  did  say,  "Frankly,  It's 
been  an  extremely  satisfactory  and  worth- 
while Investment." 

A  financial  filing  by  International  Bank 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion Includes  this  statement: 

"The  International  Trust  Company  of 
Liberia  acts  as  the  maritime  administrator 
of  Liberia,  which  activity  Is  the  major  source 
of  Its  Income.  .  .  .  The  total  Income  of  the 
International  Trust  Company  constitutes  a 
Bubtantlal  portion  of  the  total  income  of  all 
of  the  foreign  subsidiary  banks." 

How  much  Is  a  substantial  portion?  That 
isn't  answered.  But  the  total  foreign  Income 
and  earnings  for  International  Bank's  over- 
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seas  properties  last  year  was  listed  at  Just 
under  $2  million. 

However,  this  Is  still  not  a  big  cut  of  all 
of  International  Bank's  profits.  The  com- 
pany Is  a  major  owner  of  Financial  General 
Bankshares,  a  local  banking  chain  which  con- 
trols the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington, 
Union  Trust  Company,  Arlington  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  Clarendon  Bank  &  Trust,  as  well  as 
the  Bank  of  Buffalo  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Georgia. 

Because  of  the  tax  advantages,  Liberia, 
which  Is  located  on  the  western  curve  of 
Africa,  has  the  largest  merchant  fleet  In  the 
World.  Steel,  sugar  and  aluminum  com- 
panies, as  well  as  private  shipping  tycoons, 
Join  the  oil  giants  in  registering  vessels  under 
that  country's  flag. 

The  International  Bank  operation  pro- 
vides the  services  for  firms  to  set  up  foreign 
corporations  in  Liberia,  administers  the 
maritime  law  there,  and  handles  the  annual 
ship  taxes  and  other  assessments. 

"They  collect  it  as  the  government's 
agent,"  Llnlnger  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Initial  registration  fee, 
Liberia  has  an  annual  tax  of  a  dime  per  ton 
on  a  ship's  cargo  capacity.  However,  a  tanker 
bringing  oil  from  the  Middle  East  a  half- 
dozen  times  a  year  would  pay  three  times 
that  amount  In  American  port  fees  alone. 

The  big  advantage  is  found  In  Income 
taxes.  Liberia  doesn't  tax  the  earnings  of  Its 
ships.  And  there  is  a  large  loophole  In  the 
VS.  Income  tax. 

It  works  this  way:  If  the  profits  which 
the  American  oil  companies  pay  their  own 
foreign  shipping  subsidiaries  are  left  over- 
seas, they  avoid  n.S.  taxes  because  of  a  spe- 
cific 1962  exemption  for  such  shipping  op- 
erations. 

Even  if  the  profits  are  brought  back  into 
this  country,  they  can  be  sheltered  by  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  Most  of  the  royalties 
which  American  firms  pay  the  Middle  East 
oil  nations  are  labeled  as  taxes  by  those 
countries. 

This  means  an  oil  company  can  subtract — 
not  deduct — ^from  Its  U.S.  Income  taxes  the 
dollar  amount  It  has  paid  ir  foreign  taxes. 
The  result  leaves  the  oU  Industry  at  prac- 
tically the  bottom  of  American  business  In 
the  V.8.  taxes  It  pays. 

Liberia  got  Involved  in  shipping  taxes  after 
Worid  War  n  with  the  help  of  a  former  U.S. 
secretary  of  state,  encouraged  by  an  Ameri- 
can president. 

After  the  Yalta  Conference,  President 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  suggested  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus  Jr.  stop 
off  in  Liberia  for  a  friendship  visit  on  the 
way  home.  After  the  war,  Stettlnlus  went 
back  as  a  private  citizen  to  help  Liberia  In 
economic  development. 

With  his  ideas,  Liberia  set  up  Its  ship  reg- 
istration system  in  1948  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trust  Co.  of  Liberia  was  formed  to 
run  it  at  the  same  time.  International  Bank 
here  bought  the  trust  company  in  1956. 

Although  he  is  an  International  Bank  offi- 
cial, Llnlnger  has  been  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  an  agent  of  a  for- 
eign government  for  16  years,  ever  since  he 
became  Liberia's  deputy  maritime  commis- 
sioner. 

The  maritime  commissioner  above  him  Is 
a  Liberian,  but  the  International  Bank  sub- 
sidiary functions  as  the  nation's  maritime 
administration  through  a  contract  which 
runs  through  1979  and  which  Is  being  rene- 
gotiated to  extend  It. 

The  International  Trust  Co.  of  Liberia  also 
holds  other  foreign  properties  for  Interna- 
tional Bank.  It  controls  Europabank.  N.V.,  In 
Rotterdam;  owns  pieces  of  Transorient  Bank 
m  Beirut  and  Credit  European  in  Luxem- 
bourg, and  embraces  a  finance  corporation  In 
Panama. 

The  tax  reform  bill  now  pending  In  the 
House  is  not  expected  to  have  any  Immediate 
effect  on  the  Liberian  shelter  for  shipping, 
primarily  because  It  is  given  vh-tually  no 


chance  of  passage  in  the  Senate  In  the  late 
stages  of  this  year.  But  the  issues  wUl  come 
up  again  next  year. 

A  nimiber  of  efforts  are  written  into  the 
bill  to  try  to  put  an  American  tax  bite  on  the 
money  that  U.S.  firms  earn  overseas.  The 
major  change  for  the  oil  companies  could  be 
a  proposed  52.8  percent  ceiling  on  the  use  of 
foreign  tax  credit  to  offset  the  profits  from 
foreign  drUUng  operations. 

For  shlpphig,  the  repeal  and  reinvestment 
requirement  would  prevent  firms  from  mov- 
ing their  tanker  profits  Into  diversification  in 
other  Industries.  That  alone  would  probably 
not  be  enough  to  start  reclaiming  tax  money 
from  the  profits  on  the  high  seas. 

Llnlnger  pointed  out  that  American  firms 
would  probably  continue  to  register  their 
ships  In  nations  like  Liberia  because  of  ship- 
yard construction  costs.  A  vessel  must  be 
built  in  America  to  fiy  the  U.S.  flag,  but  over- 
seas construction  costs  are  cheaper. 

For  Instance,  American  shipping  billionaire 
D.  K.  Ludwig  had  34  vessels  registered  in 
Liberia  at  the  start  of  last  year,  and  was 
building  7  more  tankers  in  Japanese  ship- 
yards to  sail  under  the  Liberian  flag. 

ESSO  Tankers,  Inc.,  was  building  28  oil 
carriers  overseas.  Gulf  OU  13.  Standard  Oil 
of  California  10,  and  Mobil  Oil  9— all  to  be 
registered  In  Liberia. 

The  American  oil  giants  set  up  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries to  own  the  tankers  they  use  under 
the  flag  of  Liberia.  Gulf  OU  controls  the 
Afran  Transport  Co.,  which  is  the  actual 
owner  of  most  of  Its  Liberian  tankers. 

A  bigger  change  might  be  engineered  if 
the  Senate  approves  and  President  Ford  signs 
the  pending  oil  cargo  bm.  Most  of  the  oil 
Imports  brought  Into  this  country  are  car- 
ried on  vessels  under  a  foreign  fiag.  In  fact, 
the  actual  UJ3.  tanker  fieet  is  too  small  to 
carry  any  significant  share  now. 

By  requiring  that  30  percent  of  the  Im- 
ports be  shipped  In  the  future  In  U.S.  tank- 
ers, the  bill  would  mean  more  Jobs  for 
American  unions  and  more  construction  for 
American  shipyards.  The  bill  also  carries  a 
tax  break — an  exemption  from  import  duties 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense^to  offset  any 
higher  shipping  costs. 

Neither  Llnlnger  nor  International  Bank 
has  taken  any  visible  position  on  the  cargo 
bill  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  Llnlnger  obviously 
does  not  favor  It.  He  called  the  bUl  Infla- 
tionary and  said  It  could  Invite  retaliation 
by  the  exporting  nations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  ability  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions to  escape  foreign  taxation  on  their 
earnings,  this  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  benefiting  from  the  deferral  of 
U.S.  tax  liability.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  the  corporations'  foreign  earn- 
ings be  subject  to  a  lower  tax  rate  than 
the  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  rate  of 
48  percent.  So  long  as  this  is  true,  there 
will  be  an  interest  free  loan  each  year 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  U.S.  corpora- 
tions operating  abroad.  For  example,  in 
the  hypothetical  example  I  used  as  an 
illustration  a  few  moments  ago,  if  Cor- 
poration B,  the  company  operating 
abroad,  were  subject  to  a  30-percent 
foreign  tax  rate  on  Its  income,  its  profits 
from  the  8-year  operations  I  described 
would  still  be  13  percent  higher  than  the 
company  doing  business  at  home.  Higher 
profits  merely  because  of  a  U.S.  tax  ad- 
vantage of  doing  business  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  for  a  U.S.  corporation 
to  find  a  country  for  investment  abroad 
which  taxes  its  income  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  U.S.  corporate  income  tax.  In 
1968,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  com- 
plete data,  the  average  effective  U.S.  cor- 


porate income  tax  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  41.6  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  effective  foreign  in- 
come tax  rate  on  profits  of  foreign  cor- 
porations owned  50  percent  or  more  by 
U.S.  corporations  was  37  percent.  There 
are  several  countries  where  the  average 
effective  tax  rate  is  below  35  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  showing  aver- 
age effective  corporate  income  tax  rates 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlEs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  after 
reviewing  this  and  other  evidence  in  her 
paper  submitted  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  1972,  Prof.  Peggy  Musgrave 
of  Northeastern  University  concluded : 

"Turning  now  to  tax  deferral,  this  pro- 
vision permits  the  profits  of  foreign  in- 
corporated subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
to  enjoy  a  deferment  of  U.S.  tax  untu  re- 
mitted as  dividends.  Since  most  earnings 
retained  abroad  are  reinvested  in  fixed  assets 
this  virtually  amounts  to  a  permanent  ex- 
emption from  U.S.  tax.  It  Is  estimated  that 
in  1970  such  subsidiaries  paid  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  less  in  foreign  profits  taxes 
than  they  would  have  paid  under  U.S.  tax 
rates.  Deferral  clearly  Introduces  a  non- 
neutral  incentive  to  Invest  abroad  and  Is 
difficult  to  defend  on  both  equity  and 
efficiency  grounds." 

So  there  we  have  it.  The  tax  deferral 
provision,  according  to  Professor  Mus- 
grave, is  an  incentive  to  invest  abroad 
rather  than  here  at  home.  So,  in  reality, 
the  American  taxpayer  pays  twice  for 
this  corporate  subsidy.  Once  in  higher 
tax  payments  to  make  up  for  the  taxes 
not  paid  by  the  corporations  on  their 
foreign  earnings.  And  the  American  tax- 
payer pays  a  second  time  in  an  even 
more  painful  and  permanent  way, 
through  watching  their  jobs  and  tech- 
nology be  exported  to  other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  tax  sub- 
sidy in  terms  of  American  jobs,  American 
capital  and  American  technology  ex- 
ported to  foreign  lands  is  incalculable. 
The  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  in 
terms  of  scarificed  tax  revenue  can  be 
estimated,  but  the  estimates  are  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  Like  many  esti- 
mates, the  answer  depends  on  the 
assumptions  made  in  the  calculations. 
The  estimate  of  additional  revenue  gen- 
erated by  the  elimination  of  tax  de- 
ferral by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  is  $600 
million  per  year.  Professor  Musgrave  in 
her  testimony  in  1972,  indicated  she 
thought  the  cost  of  tax  deferral,  imder 
a  different  set  of  assumptions,  was  closer 
to  the  $900  milion  figure  I  cited  earlier, 
and  presuambly  would  be  even  higher 
today. 

In  conclusion.-  tax  deferral  on  foreign 
income  offers  tremendous  advantages  to 
U.S.  corporations  which  invest  abroad. 
It  offers  nothing  to  those  which  invest 
at  home.  It  operates  as  an  American  sub- 
sidy to  the  overseas  operations  of  U.S. 
companies.  Through  this  device,  we  are, 
in  effect,  paying  U.S.  companies  to  invest 
abroad,  to  create  jobs  abroad,  instead  of 
at  home. 

If  an  American  company  is  consider- 
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Ing  mftiftng  an  Investment,  the  decision 
to  Invest  here  or  abroad  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  or  legal 
structure.  It  Is  absurd  when  our  tax  sys- 
tem actually  makes  it  more  profitable  to 
do  the  Investing  abroad  than  at  home. 

I  tloink  it  is  time  we  ended  this  absurd- 
ity by  ending  the  deferral  of  VS.  tax 
liability  on  foreign  eami^TS. 

I  urge  the  adoption  oi  this  amend- 
ment. 

EXHIBIT  l.-COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  CORPORATEINCOME 

TAX  RATES  IN  1968:  ALL  CORPORATIONS  WITH  INCOME 

SUBJECT  TO  TAX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S. 

CONTROLLED  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  WITH  POSITIVE 

EARNINGS     AND     PROFITS     IN     SELECTED     FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Income       Federal   Average 

subject        income    lax  rate 

toUx  tax   (2)^(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


U.S.  corporations  with  income 
subject  to  tax  (excluding 
1120-S) »1, 405. 4  » $33. 871. 5         41.6 


Earnings 
and  profits 
before  tax 


Foreign    Average 

income  tax 

tax  rate 


Foreign  corporations  with 
positive  earnings  and 
profits,  owned  50  per- 
cent or  more  by  U.S. 
corporations,  total $8, 919. 5 

Canada 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

The  Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

The  United  Kingdom 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

Japan 

Thft  Philippines 

A^tralia 


J3, 298. 7         37. 0 


2,479.5 

1, 108.  5 

44.7 

141.5 

48.2 

34.1 

373. 4 

170.1 

45.6 

990.2 

410.1 

41.4 

236.8 

98.4 

41.6 

175.2 

57.4 

32.8 

64.2 

26.7 

41.6 

290.2 

48.7 

16.8 

1, 1S9. 6 

460.6 

38.7 

232.  8 

94.3 

40.5 

148.5 

34.2 

23.0 

221.  7 

61.1 

27.6 

142.5 

40.0 
59.0 
24.0 

28.1 

143.0 

41.3 

81.1 

29.6 

362.5 

145.6 

40.2 

'  Excludes  10  percent  surcharge. 

Note:  The  Federal  income  tax  figure  represents  tax  liability  on 
all  income— domestic  and  foreign— subject  to  the  U.S.  tax  after 
investment  credit  tut  before  foreign  tax  credit  The  figures  on 
the  foreign  income  taxes  represent  the  income  taxes  oaid  by 
U.S.  controlled  foreign  corporations  to  foreign  governments  only 
and  do  not  include  withholding  taxes  paid  t.  foreign  govern- 
ments on  dividends  repatriated  and  additional  taxes  that  may  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  on  earnings  repatriated  by  these 
corporations. 

Source:  Tabulation  by  IRS  of  tax  forms  2952,  not  yet  published. 
U.S.  data  from  "Statistics  of  Income  1968,  Corporation  Tax 
Returns." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  relate  to  all  of  foreign  in- 
come or  just  oil  income? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  relates  to  aU. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  AU? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
There  is  one  at  the  desk.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  just  inquired  at  the 
desk  and  there  is  no  copy  there. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  try  to  give  the 
Senator  an  extra  copy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  this  affects  all  in- 
come  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 


information  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska copies  are  being  made  right  now 
from  the  desk  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  explained  before  that 
this  is  amendment  No.  161.  Amendment 
No.  162  is  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  prior  to  this.  Amendment  No. 
162  was  printed  and  was  at  the  desk  and 
they  have  informed  me  the  printer  did 
not  get  amendment  No.  161  here. 

Let  me  ask  the  desk  if  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  may  I  inquire,  this 
relates  to  all  income  earned  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  limited  to  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  limited  to  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  if  a  corporation 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Pardon  me,  not  limited 
to  corporations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  it  applies  to  individ- 
uals? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  then  if  someone 
goes  to  a  foreign  land  and  works,  he  is 
an  American,  he  can  be  taxed  by  our 
Government  on  income  earned  in  a  for- 
eign land? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  he  continues  his 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  this  allow  any 
credit? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  this  allow  what? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  it  permit  any 
credits  for  foreign  taxes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  has  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  credits. 

What  this  does,  it  provides  for  the 
taxation  to  be  paid  in  the  year  in  which 
profits  are  earned,  on  profits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Earned  abroad? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, earned  money  in  a  foreign 
land,  we  impose  the  tax  on  their  earn- 
ings regardless  of  whether  they  bring  it 
back  into  this  country? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  wait  a  minute.  The 
tax  accrues  anjrway.  The  fact  of  it  is  that 
the  tax  is  deferred.  There  is  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  legal  approach  of  a 
deferral  of  taxation 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  long  is  it  deferred? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Under  the  law  today,  it 
is  deferred  until  such  time  as  it  is  re- 
patriated to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  the  difference  is 
that  in  the  United  States  if  one  has  a 
profit  in  his  business,  whether  he  dis- 
tributes it  in  the  form  of  dividends  to 
stockholders  or  distributes  it  to  individ- 
uals, it  is  taxed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  is  earned. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  what  is  fair 
in  the  United  States  ought  to  apply  to 


those  people  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  making  profits 
abroad. 

I  do  not  want  to  subsidize,  as  I  said, 
at  the  present  time,  foreign  businesses 
at  the  expense  of  American  businesses. 

In  this  bill,  for  example,  we  have  a 
tax  credit  which  applies  to  the  United 
States  and  it  applies  abroad.  But  in  the 
situation  of  the  foreign  operation  today 
which  makes  a  profit  overseas  because 
the  tax  is  deferred  as  long  as  one  does 
not  repatriate,  if  one  keeps  that  tax  over- 
seas and  does  not  return  it  to  stockhold- 
ers or  in  the  form  of  distribution  of  prof- 
its back  home,  one  can  keep  it  overseas 
and  defer  that  tax  ad  infinitum. 

The  net  result  is  that  one  can  avoid 
any  taxation  whatsoever  while  that  same 
person  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  cannot  avoid  that  taxation,  can- 
not defer  that  taxation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  does  the  Senator 
have  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  au- 
thority to  tax? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  CUR-nS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  transaction  takes 
place  entirely  in  a  foreign  country,  does 
om:  sovereignty  give  us  a  right  to  tax 
that  income? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sorry,  I  want  to 
clear  up  something  here.  My  original  in- 
terpretation was  the  amendment  applied 
to  corporations.  I  am  now  told  again 
that  was  not  a  correct  statement  when 
I  said  it.  I  was  told  that  was  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  just  applies  to  cor- 
porations? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

If  an  individual,  it  already  is  subject 
to  the  tax  without  repatriation. 

Now,  I  did  not  hear  the  other  question 
the  Senator  asked. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
know,  is  there  any  question  of  the  ju- 
risdictional right  of  our  cotmtry,  of  the 
United  States,  taxing  income  earned  in 
a  foreign  land,  that  the  income  is  not 
brought  back? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  there  is  no  question 
of  sovereignty.  As  long  as  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  there  is  a  question  of  sov- 
ereignty, as  long  as  the  individual — the 
question  of  sovereignty  is  not  involved 
as  to  the  question  of  any  group  which 
retains  its  identity  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  would  the  Senator 
grant  to  foreign  countries  who  own  fac- 
tories in  this  country  authority  to  impose 
an  income  tax  on  income  earned  in  the 
United  States  that  remains  here? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  I  would.  But  let  me 
put  it  straight  again  as  to  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago. 

The  question  of  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  is  not  open  to  dispute.  We  impose  the 
tax,  but  we  do  not  collect  it.  What  is 
deferred  is  the  payment,  and  what  I  am 
stopping  with  this  amendment  is  the 
elimination  of  deferral,  not  elimination 
of  the  tax. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  that  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. No,  sir. 
The  Senator  has  been  on  the  House 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  long  enough  to 
know  deferment  of  taxes  means  tax  lia- 
bility is  there  only  one  has  to  pay  it  in 
the  future  instead  of  now,  and  that  is 
a  major  difference;  that  is  not  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Paying  it  In  the  future 
is  contingent  upon  returning  it,  all  in- 
come, to  the  jurisdiction  that  is  impos- 
ing the  tax. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  it  is  a 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  a  contingent  de- 
ferment, that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  and  if  it  is  never 
returned,  there  is  never  a  tax  collected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  true,  which  is 
in  the  case  of  many  other  situations  we 
have  in  the  tax  law.  That  is  not  unique. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  now,  the  Senator 
may  be  right.  What  puzzles  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  that  here  is  a  proposal 
relating  to  all  maimer  of  income,  not 
just  oil.  We  do  not  even  have  copies  of 
it.  and  it  is  a  very  complex  matter. 

I  would  much  rather  have  it  explored 
in  a  committee  and  hear  both  sides  of  it 
and  then  try  to  pass  a  judgment  that 
would  result  in  sound  tax  law. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  want  by  prec- 
edent or  otherwise  to  grant  Germany, 
Japan,  all  the  other  foreign  countries, 
authority  to  tax  income  earned  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  sent  back  to 
the  country  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say,  this  is  not 
new;  this  is  not  new  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  This  measure  has  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  so  many  times 
that  it  is  almost  becoming,  I  would  imag- 
ine, redundant  in  its  appearance. 

It  has  been  in  a  numljer  of  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  voted 
against  me  every  time.  That  is  his  right. 
He  can  protect  this  loophole,  if  he  wants 
to.  That  is  all  right  with  me.  But  let  me 
say.  it  is  certainly  no  surprise.  It  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  December, 
it  was  in  committee,  and  the  Senator 
voted  in  the  committee  against  it  this 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  never  had  hearings 
on  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  brought  it  up  in  com- 
mittee; the  Senator  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  never  had  hearings 
on  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  were  so  many 
hearings,  there  are  about  four  books  of 
hearings,  not  on  this  item  alone,  but  in- 
volved in  this  basic  situation. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  It  is 
a  big  tax  ripoff ,  and  that  is  what  it  is,  it  is 
a  big  loophole. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  there 
is  no  item  in  the  tax  code  which  has  less 
reason  to  be  there  than  this  item  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  eliminate. 

There  is  no  question  on  equity  or  jus- 
tice, and  if  the  Senator  is  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can he  should  be  for  this  bill,  and  I  know 
he  is  a  loyal  American,  so  I  cannot 
understand  why  he  cannot  be  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
if  a  test  of  loyalty  to  this  country  is 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Indiana  who  wants  to  tax  in- 
come earned  abroad 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  a  good  test,  I 
approve  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  actually  think  the  Sen- 
ator believes  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  right,  look,  I  re- 
spect  

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  actually  think  the  Sen- 
ator's philosophy  of  taxation  is  so  lacking 
in  some  respects  that  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  such  a  test  on  one's  loyalty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  put  any  ques- 
tion on  the  loyalty  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

He  is  a  dedicated  American  and  an 
effective  debater.  I  would  say  if  there 
was  ever  a  man  who  could  make  black 
look  white  and  white  look  black,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  cotild  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  lot  of  people  would 
doubt  that. 

The  Senator  is  slipping  right  along  as 
the  Senator  proceeds  to  speak  that  way, 
because  no  person  would  believe  such  a 
thing. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  brings  these 
amendments  up.  It  is  a  little  early  this 
time.  It  is  usually  about  8  or  9  o'clock 
at  night,  and  likewise  in  the  committee. 
But  I  do  not  believe  since  the  Senator 
has  been  on  the  committee  that  we  have 
actually  had  a  bill  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter set  down  for  hearing  and  had  all  the 
people  involved  to  come  in  and  give  their 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  say  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  those  to  the  Senator.  Practically 
every  major  multinational  corporation 
testified  against  this  measure.  I  agree 
with  that.  Let  me  say  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  multinational  operations 
are  against  this  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  an  expression  of  their  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  question  that  they  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  do  not  know  what 
my  position  is.  I  went  up  to  the  desk  to 
get  a  copy  of  it  and  I  cannot  find  one. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  believe  they  have  a 
copy  at  the  desk  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Copies  of 
the  amendment  are  on  the  desk  now. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
that  the  exchange  between  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  most  Informative.  As 
I  sat  here  observing  and  listening,  in- 
tently because  I  am  interested,  and  I,  too, 
want  to  learn  what  is  contained  in  the 
Senator's  amendment,  I  noted  that  at 
one  time  he  made  a  response  that  later 
he  said  was  in  error,  that  he  had  not 
understood  precisely  what  was  in  his 
amendment.  If  I  am  putting  words  into 
his  mouth.  I  hope  he  will  correct  me.  At 
least,  and  I  think  the  record  will  speak 
for  itself,  he  said  he  was  in  error  on  that 
one  particular  point  and  then  he  went 
on  to  clarlfv  it. 

The  trouble  is,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  this,  that  despite  the  obvious  inter- 
est in  this  issue,  more  than  half  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  present  time  and  were 
not  privy  to  what  is  in  this  amendment. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  we  really 
are 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  really  are  trying  to 
legislate  in  an  area  where  we  are  con- 
trolled and  swayed  more  by  emotional- 
ism and  by  what  we  think  will  be  a  pop- 
ular position  to  take  with  the  folks  back 
home  than  we  are  likely  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  facts. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  get  on  with  the  original 
business  that  was  intended  to  be  includ- 
ed in  this  tax  package,  to  examine  the 
economy,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  to  determine 
what  steps,  if  any,  ought  to  be  taken  in 
the  public  interest  to  make  possible  the 
placing  of  money  into  the  hands  of 
Americans  so  as  to  stimulate  business  ac- 
tivity, so  as  to  create  jobs,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  unemployment  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  to  treat  those  issues  alone. 

Anyone  who  is  honest  with  himself 
would  have  to  admit  that  many  of  these 
tax  proposals  in  the  first  place  are  not 
printed.  We  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  hearings  what  ef- 
fect they  might  have  on  industry. 

I  said  yesterday  that  certainly  it  is  true 
that  the  typical  American  knows — 
Icnows  because  he  has  read  in  the  printed 
media  day  after  day  after  day — that  the 
oil  industry  is  guilty  of  reaping  obscene 
profits  upon  its  operations.  It  is  guilty  of 
callous  disregard  for  what  Is  good  for  the 
typical  American. 

It  has  seized  upon  every  opportunity 
and.  In  fact,  at  times  has  been  in  con- 
nivance, one  company  with  another,  to 
rig  prices,  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  which 
woiUd  result  in  more  profit  going  to  the 
industry. 

And  that  is  only  part  of  it. 

We  can  recall  a  year  ago  the  frus- 
tration that  was  experienced  by  many 
Americans  when  thev  were  in  lines  of 
trafiQc  waiting  to  get  into  a  filling  station 
to  get  some  gasoline.  I  recall  2  years  ago, 
or  perhaps  about  that  long  ago,  in  New 
York  City,  when  the  word  was  out  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  enough  gaso- 
line to  go  around,  the  police  force  of  the 
State  of  New  York  detailed  some  police 
to  check  the  average  amount  of  gasoline 
purchased  at  one  filling  station.  They  did 
that,  I  thirJc,  for  more  than  a  half  day. 

As  I  recall  the  figures,  Mr.  President, 
the  typical  purchase  was  75  cents.  People 
were  topping  off,  trying  to  fill  up  their 
tanks  to  the  last  drop  that  they  could 
get  into  them  simply  because  of  the 
psychology  that  had  been  developed,  the 
concern  that  gasoline  might  not  be  avail- 
able; that  possible  rationing  would  be 
imposed,  and  that  they  had  better  get 
their  share  before  the  hoarder  stepped 
in. 

That  is  part  of  the  background  that 
I  think  brings  it  to  the  point  where  we 
are  now,  where  we  are  recalling  these 
things,  where  we  are  recalling  the  stories 
in  the  press  that  profits  have  been 
obscene. 

On  that  point,  I  cannot  help  but  re- 
call how  damaging  to  the  truth  what  ap- 
pears in  the  media  oftentimes  is.  One  of 
the  tests  which  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied rather  universally  by  the  printed 
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media  and  by  the  electronic  media  in 
order  to  make  a  measure  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  obscene  profit  is  to  compare 
the  profits  of  1  year  with  those  in  a 
succeeding  year. 

I  mentioned  before  that  one  of  the  oil 
companies  that  obviously  was  enjoying 
such  great  profitabiUty  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  their  profits  were  obscene 
and  windfall  in  character  was  Occi- 
dental. 

The  facts  are.  Mr.  President  that 
about  3  or  4  years  ago  Occidental  did  not 
make  a  profit.  It  lost  money.  It  went  in 
the  hole.  It  did  not  come  out  even  that 
year.  It  actually  lost  money.  But  Occi- 
dental's board  of  directors,  recognizing 
the  importance  that  attaches  to  stock- 
holders receiving  a  dividend,  neverthe- 
less authorized  a  payment  that  consti- 
tuted 1.3  percent  on  the  typical  invest- 
ment that  a  share  of  stock  represented  in 
that  company  that  year.  They  did  that 
not  because  they  had  had  a  profitable  op- 
eration that  year,  but,  rather,  because 
they  wanted  to  make  certain  that  what 
they  did  for  their  stockholders  would 
contmue  to  give  their  stockholders  a  de- 
sire to  keep  their  stock  in  that  company 
and  to  stay  with  them. 

The  next  year  and  the  year  foUowing 
they  had  better  years,  and  they  were 
able,  in  a  subsequent  year,  to  pay  a  div- 
idend representing  about  9  percent  on 
the  mvestment  represented  by  the  typ- 
ical one  share  of  stock  in  that  company. 
It  did  not  take  very  much  education 
for  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post 
CBS,  or  NBC,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Baltunore  Sun,  or  any  other  paper  or 
part  of  the  media  to  figure  out  that  the 
percent  of  dividend  paid  by  Occidental 
had  increased  718  percent. 

The  conclusion  was  inescapable-  This 
Is  a  windfaU.  Profits  have  gone  up  718 
percent. 

Few,  if  any,  as  far  as  I  know,  elements 
Of  the  media  went  to  the  trouble  to  tell 
what  were  the  facts.  They  did  not  point 
out  that  the  return  on  amount  invested 
by  Occidental  in  their  total  operations 
profitwise  that  year  was  about  9  percent 
They  did  not  tell  about  that.  They  just 
said  profits  for  Occidental  have  gone  up 
718  percent. 

They  just  said  that  profits  for  Occi- 
dental have  gone  up  718  percent  The 
news  media,  both  the  printed  and  the 
electronic,  could  have  pointed  out  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  two  very  important 
and  influential  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
tpr.  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  and  CBS  enjoyed  profits  the 
same  year  that  represented  a  far  greater 
return  on  mvestment  than  was  enjoyed 
by  Occidental  Petroleum  Co 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  but  it  does  not  address 
Itself  to  this  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment only  makes  an  application  as  to 
those  people  who  make  profits  They 
make  big  or  small  profits.  All  it  says  is 
that  the  oil  corporation  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  an  American  corporation 
should  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  do- 
mestic corporation  in  Wyoming.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


would  want  to  go  ahead  and  provide  a 
special  benefit  to  somebody  who  Is  op- 
erating in  Japan  or  in  Gennany  or  in 
Prance  which  his  own  people  in  Wyoming 
could  not  get.  Why  would  he  want  to 
permit  them  to  defer  their  taxes,  when 
he  will  not  permit  his  own  local  people 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  he  is  a  better  mind- 
reader  than  I  am.  I  did  not  think  I  had 
said  anything  yet  which  might  have  jus- 
tified his  making  the  conclusion  he  seems 
to  have  reached.  He  has  already  assumed 
what  I  am  going  to  say  next.  Perhaps 
he  knows,  and  if  he  does,  I  suppose  that 
he  will  certainly  have  every  reason  to 
leave  the  Chamber,  because  he  will  not 
need  to  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
But  I  hope  that  others  will  listen  to  and 
might  be  interested  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say.  I  say  that  to  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  not  as  rudely  as  he  possibly  may 
infer  me  to  mean  it,  because  I  do  not 
mean  that  way. 

I  am  trying  to  make  this  point.  This  is 
the  background.  This  represents  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Americans.  Many  people  in 
this  coimtry  are  convinced  that  oil  com- 
panies have  obscene  profits.  So  my  point, 
I  say  in  all  honesty  and  candor  to  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  is  this:  That 
is  part  of  the  background  that  makes  it 
easy  for  people  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  say,  "Let's  abolish  all  for- 
eign tax  credits."  Why  do  we  do  that? 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  said,  "Let's  knock  them  all  out."  Most 
people  do  not  go  that  far.  Most  people 
single  out  the  oil  industry  and  say  that  it, 
alone,  is  guilty  of  making  obscene  profits; 
so  they  do  not  say  that  we  should  take 
the  profits  away  from  every  international 
corporation,  but  that  we  should  take 
them  away  only  from  oil  companies. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  this:  This  is  the  area,  this 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  legis- 
lating. We  really  do  not  know  all  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Cinms.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  correct  an  im- 
pression about  hearings  on  this  proposal. 
The  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  tells  me  that 
we  have  not  had  any  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  I  w£is  quite  sure  that  that  was 
true.  I  raised  the  question  about  the  For- 
eign Tax  Act  of  1966,  and  he  said  that 
this  issue  was  not  involved  in  that  legis- 
lation. 

I  do  not  like  to  let  the  record  stand 
that  here  is  something  that  has  been  gone 
into  thoroughly,  that  we  have  a  remedy 
and  just  will  not  apply  it.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  some  corrective  legislation 
should  be  advanced  in  this  area,  but  it 
should  be  advanced  after  a  hearing  and 
committee  consideration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point,  for  a  point 
of  clarification? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  never  said  it  was  held 
on  this  tax  bill.  There  were  quite  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  trade  bill.  This  was 
a  part  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  It  was 
in  there  In  detail,  and  It  was  held  in 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There 
was  extensive  testimony. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  this  biU.  I  said  that  this  issue  lus 
never  been  set  down  and  fully  explored 
at  a  committee  hearing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  telling  the  Senator 
that  it  was,  and  it  was  dealt  with  quite 
extensively,  with  hearings  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tionals, which  has  been  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor  Church. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  just  a  debating 
society.  They  cannot  report  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
things  are  going  to  be  affected  by  each 
of  these  amendments,  if  any  one  of  them 
should  become  law.  It  is  because  of  my 
concern  that  we  are  legislating  almost  in 
a  vacuum  insofar  as  the  specific  knowl- 
edge we  should  have  is  concerned  that 
I  am  constrained  to  speak  out. 

The  international  oil  companies  have 
been  damned  by  everyone.  Many  people 
in  this  country,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
could  conclude  very  well  at  this  point 
that  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  could 
cut  them  off  right  at  the  pockets,  so  that 
we  would  just  put  them  out  of  business 
overseas;  and  perhaps  there  are  people 
who  want  to  do  that.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  do  that,  because  I  recognize  that 
they  are  taking  profits  that  are  made  on 
their  operations  in  foreign  countries,  in 
the  production  of  energy,  the  biggest  part 
of  which  is  sold  to  other  countries  around 
the  world— not  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  other  countries  around  the  world.  They 
are  taking  profits  from  overseas  and 
bringhig  them  to  the  USA  and  investing 
them  here. 

Yesterday's  Record  discloses  some 
figures  on  Texaco.  I  pointed  out  that 
their  overseas  operations,  as  I  recall,  ac- 
counted for  about  68  percent  of  their 
profit.  Yet,  71  percent  of  the  money  they 
Invested  in  drilling  operations  was  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  same  companies,  of  which  Texaco  is 
one,  have  leased  blocks  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  to  drill  for  oil  there.  What  has 
happened?  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
$850  million  which  was  given  as  a  bonus 
for  one  of  the  leased  blocs  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  re- 
sulted in  every  hole  that  was  drilled 
there  being  a  dry  hole.  That  money  has 
to  come  from  somewhere. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  when  we  do  what 
I  think  is  proposed  In  some  of  these 
amendments,  I  have  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  if  we  make  the 
changes  that  his  amendment  seems  to 
imply,  we  will  have,  whatever  else  may 
be  said,  less  money  to  develop  our  own 
energy  resources  in  this  country. 

Not  very  much  has  been  said  about  the 
tanker  fleet.  The  tanker  fleet  Is  the  big- 
gest bulwark  this  country  has  in  times 
of  real  emergency,  in  making  secure  ac- 
cess to  foreign  oil  supply.  We  get  a  great 
deal  of  oil  from  all  over  the  world — part 
of  it  certainly  from  the  OPEC  countries. 
There  are  other  areas  as  well  where  oil 
comes  from  and  has  to  be  hauled  by 
tanker.  I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
major  oil  companies  have  been  able  to 
make  the  Investments  they  have  in  that 
tanker  fleet,  which  can  give  the  assur- 
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ance  and  confidence  to  the  United  States 
of  America  that  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
we  can  caU  upon  the  owners  of  those 
tankers  to  see  that  our  national  inter- 
ests are  addressed  first. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  there  are  many  things  we  do  not 
know  about  these  amendments.  We 
should  know  more  about  them.  It  is  im- 
portant to  imderstand,  when  we  talk 
about  depletion,  and  that  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  debate  here,  that  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  it  is  far  more  expensive — 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  spoke  yester- 
day, pointing  out  how  much  more  ex- 
pensive— I  think  at  least  10  times  as 
expensive,  to  drill  a  well  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  than  it  is  in  the  lower  48. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  order  that  he 
may  Introduce  an  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDMENT  NO.    179 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  up 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  treated 
as  having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  rule  xxn  in  the  event  cloture 
is  invoked  on  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  may  or  may  not  be  called  up 
after  cloture  has  been  invoked,  or  even 
before.  I  anticipate  that  this  bill  is  going 
to  get  into  such  strange  shape  before 
we  get  through  with  cloture  that  the 
Senate  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  the  House  bill,  with  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  added.  That  would  be 
the  only  change  in  the  bill. 

I  send  it  up  imder  the  conditions  that 
I  requested. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  the  point  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  on  the 
floor  and  which  have  been  acted  upon 
would  have  the  effect  of  denying  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  multinational  oil 
companies  whose  operations  may  involve 
rather  extensive  drilling  on  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  There  is  just  one  thing 
that  can  be  said  clearly  to  stand  out 
from  the  hearings  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  had  on  this  issue.  That 
is  that  if  the  depletion  allowance  is  taken 
off  of  the  oil  industrj^ — and  I  do  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  and  I  do  not  say  that 
we  might  not,  given  time  to  study  the 
issue,  decide  that  there  should  be  changes 
made,  and  that  there  should  be  changes 
made  in  the  foreign  tax  credit.  What  I 
say  is  that  if  we  take  the  depletion  allow- 
ance off,  every  expert  I  have  heard  testify 
says  that  the  price  will  have  to  rise  in 
order  to  compensate  the  oil  companies, 
because  they  are  all  in  competition  and 
it  is  not  a  ripoff  for  all  of  them.  They  are 
in  competition  with  one  another,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  tax  treatment  in  that  re- 
gard, we  are  able  in  this  country  to  buy 
gasoline  and  all  oil  products — heating 
oil,  diesel,  and  the  middle  distillates — for 
probably  less  than  half  of  what  they  are 
sold  for  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  today,  despite  the  fact  that  the 


average  production  from  an  American 
oil  well  is  probably  about  one-five  him- 
dredth  to  one-five  thousandth  of  what 
it  is  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds  on  this  fact. 
We  can  take  it  off,  and  maybe  we  should. 
But  let  us  not  take  it  off  in  the  dark  and 
wake  up  the  next  morning  to  find  that, 
by  having  taken  it  off,  we  are  going  to 
raise  the  price  of  fuel  in  this  country. 
I  say  let  us  do  whatever  we  do  with 
our  eyes  open. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
does  not  react  from  emotion,  does  not 
react  to  what  it  believes  is  constituent 
pressure  to  get  even  with  somebody,  be- 
cause they  have  been  tried  and  convicted 
in  the  press  and  by  the  electronic  media. 
Rather,  I  hope  that  whatever  we  will 
do  will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  having 
listened  to  the  industry  to  hear  its  side 
of  the  story  and  to  understand,  as  best 
we  can,  how  to  protect  the  interest  of 
America  first.  I  think  we  have  a  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  do  that  if  we  go 
through  the  normal  procedure  of 
hearings. 

On  that  basis,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  likely  to  come  up  with 
far  more  nearly  right  decisions,  deci- 
sions that  will  be  in  the  best  Interest 
of  America  than  likely  will  result  if  we 
go  helter-skelter,  groping  around  in  the 
dark  and  recalling  what  we  have  seen 
in  headlines  and  reacting  on  that  basis 
and  legislating  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I,  very 
shortly,  shall  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  do  it  with  the  full  realization 
that  no  doubt  there  is  merit  to  his 
amendment.  I  do  it  with  full  belief  that 
we  ought-  to  legislate  in  this  field.  But 
it  is  a  complicated  amendment.  It  is  well 
established  that  we  have  never  had  hear- 
ings on  it.  True,  it  has  come  up  through 
reference  to  it  hi  other  bills.  An  individ- 
ual Member  may  ask  a  lot  of  questions 
about  something  and  put  something  in 
the  Record.  But  the  report  from  the  staff 
is  that  this  issue  has  never  been  laid 
before  the  committee,  notice  given,  and 
all  the  interested  parties  come  in,  as  well 
as  all  the  technical  advice  that  descends 
on  a  committee  at  a  time  like  that. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  statement, 
for  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shaU  withhold  that  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  w-ish  to  say  is  that 
this  measure  makes  it  very  clear  that 
domestic  corporations,  which  are  pres- 
ently being  discriminated  against,  will 
have  an  equal  footing  with  foreign- 
owned  subsidiaries.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
this  measure,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  can  recoup  at  least 
$600  million,  possibly  a  billion  dollars, 
from  people  who  are  avoiding  paying 
taxes  at  this  time.  This  is  the  time  to  do 
it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
we  can  have  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
withheld  the  motion  for  a  moment  and 
I  wish  to  reply  to  that. 


We  have  a  responsibility  here  to  write 
the  very  best  laws  we  know  how.  It  Is 
easy  to  jump  if  somebody  can  stir  up 
some  pressure,  but  our  citizens  have  to 
live  under  these  laws.  It  affects  all  of 
them.  This  is  not  something  that  Is  di- 
rected at  the  oil  barons.  This  Is  part  of 
a  permanent  law  and  just  as  it  is  funda- 
ment£il  Americanism  that  everybody 
have  his  or  her  day  in  court,  it  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  justice  that  ma- 
jor tax  changes  should  be  done  after 
notice  and  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  already  made  my 
motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  Is  no  debate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
Is  a  sufficient  second.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order.  I  ask  that  the  well  be 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Senators  will  please 
clear  the  well. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 

-STEAS— 44 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Pong 
Gam 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

BjTd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Hart,  Gary  W. 


Glenn 

Pearson 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Gravel 

Roth 

Griffln 

Scott.  Hugh 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Helms 

WUUam  L 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Long 

Talmadge 

McClure 

Thurmond 

McGee 

Tower 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Packwood 

Young 

NATS— 52 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Metcalf 

Hartke 

Mondale 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

HolIingB 

Nunn 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Jackson 

Pro  vm  Ire 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Leahy 

Rlbicoff 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

McCIellan 

Symington 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Mclntyre 

Williams 
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Kennedy 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Morgan  Taft 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON  and  Mr.  5ARTKE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Piatt  and  Mr.  William  Van  Ness  of  my 
staff,  committee  staff,  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  in  view  of  the  vote  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  voted  not  to  table, 
and  in  view  of  the  vote,  I  am  not  in- 
terested necessarily  in  going  to  a  roll- 
call  unless  somebody  else  would  want  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  those  who  voted  against  the 
motion  to  table  would  be  for  the  amend- 
ment. Frankly,  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  amendment.  It  is  an  area  that 
should  have  reform.  There  are  a  lot  of 
problems  that  this  would  not  solve.  But 
I  might  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
Even  so,  I  would  be  willing  to  assume  if 
there  are  52  votes  against  tabling  there 
would  be  at  least  52  votes  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  vote  for  it  myself.  So 
I  v\ould  suggest  we  decide  on  a  voice  vote 
and  get  onto  something  else. 
Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  called  for.  Is  there  a  suf- 
ficient second?  There  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
made  up  my  mind  for  me.  I  will  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
<Mr.  Kennedy)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 

TEAS— 73 


Abourezk 

Ford 

McGovern 

Allen 

Gam 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Beall 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Morgan 

Biden 

Haskell 

Moss 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Burdick 

Huddles  ton 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Percy 

Chiles 

Javtts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Clark 

Leahy 

Rlbicoff 

Cranston 

Long 

Roth 

Culver 

MagnuBon 

Schwelker 

Domenlcl 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

S- afford 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Toimg 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Stone 

Williams 
NAYS— 24 

Bartlett 

Glenn 

Packwood 

BelUnon 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Hugh 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

WiUlam  L. 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Fannin 

McClure 

Welcker 

Pong 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Kennedy 

Taft 

So    Mr. 

Hartke's    amendment    v 

agreed  to. 

Mr   T,OM( 

~i    Mr    PTVicirtoi 

r,+ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  will  make  the  Sena- 
tor happy 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  had  his 
amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  I  will  withdraw 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  did  not  make 
a  motion  because  I  had  received  recog- 
nition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
voting  on  oil  all  day  yesterday  and  today, 
and  I  hope  we  can  bring  this  matter  to 
a  conclusion  so  we  can  get  to  the  tax  cut 
blU. 

A  motion  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston).  The  motion  failed  by 
about  a  2-to-l  margin,  so  I  would  assume 
that  the  Senate  is  favorably  inclined 
toward  the  Cranston  amendment. 

The  HoUings  amendment  to  the  Cran- 
ston amendment  is  pending.  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  the  Senate  wants  to 
substitute  the  Rollings  amendment  for 
the  Cranston  amendment,  or  whether  it 
does  not  want  to. 

If  I  cannot  find  out  any  other  way,  I 
will  have  to  move  to  table  the  Rollings 
amendment.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
straight  up  and  down  vote  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  might 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
immediately  on  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  would  mean  there  would  not 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  tabling  motion? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  would  not  be.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  if  the  amendment 
carries,  it  would  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Cranston  amendment  and  someone  could 
still  move  to  table  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  only  way  I  can  bring 


this  matter  to  a  vote  tonight  Is  to  pro- 
ceed as  I  am  now  about  to  do,  and  the 
only  reason  I  do  It  this  way  is  because 
it  is  the  only  way.  I  can  bring  it  to  a  vote 
tonight  without  having  further  perfect- 
ing amendments  offered,  continuing  to 
postpone  a  vote  on  an  amendment  that 
is  pending.  I  move  to  table  the  Hollings 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  Hol- 
lings amendment,  Mr.  President' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Hol- 
lings amendment  is  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  Cran- 
ston amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cranston  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
title  rv  of  the  House-passed  bill  relat- 
ing to  oil  depletion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  more 
questions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment.  There  is  no  use 
wasting  the  time  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  24  hours  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  just  as  soon  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  Is  not  debatable. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  call  it 
up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 
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Allen 

Cranston 

Helms 

Baker 

Curtis 

Hruska 

BartleU 

Dole 

Huddleston 
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Johnston 
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Pearson 
Randolph 
Sparkman 
Stennis 


Abourezk 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Oark 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Olenn 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 


Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

NAYS— 48 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Leahy 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Morgan 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 


VITeicker 
Young 


Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoflr 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Symington 
Tunney 
WUUams 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Kennedy  Taft 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  Cranston 
amendment,  the  perfecting  amendment, 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  613A 
beginning  on  line  10,  page  17,  intended  to  be 
added  by  Mr.  Cranston: 

1.  Delete  the  number  "3,000"  wherever  it 
appears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  num- 
ber "1,000"; 

2.  Delete  the  number  "18,000,000"  where- 
ever  It  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  nimiber  "6,000,000". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wishes  to  be  able  to  submit  an 
amendment  and  have  It  on  the  desk.  I 
do  not  mind  yielding  if  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  on  this  particular 
amendment,  because  just  a  moment  ago, 
when  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  called  my  amendment,  on 
which  it  was  announced  originally  that 
we  would  not  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote, 
that  this  Is  a  substantive  amendment, 
and  moved  to  table  before  I  could  be  rec- 
ognized. I  am  going  to  hold  the  floor  for 
a  while,  so  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  will  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  wiU  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, not  to  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  what  I  have  In 
mind. 

Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  from 
the  moment  he  offered  his  amendment 
24  hours  ago,  the  amendment  was  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  knew 
from  24  hours  ago,  and  I  hope  that  24 
hours  hence  we  will  be  courteous  enough 
to  have  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  It  is  called  up,  so 
that  he  can  make  a  statement.  I  could 
have  called  up  this  amendment  when  the 
manager  of  the  bill  was  not  here.  But 
that  is  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  an  amendment? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    177 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  177 

At  the  end  of  title  IV  of  the  House  bUl, 
add  the  following : 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

ACCELERATED   COST-OF-LIVING   INCREASES   UNDER 
SOCIAL    SECrBITT 

Sec  501.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Increase  the  monthly  benefits  and 
lump-sum  death  payments  payable  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  8.7  per 
centum. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  (and  the 
Increase  in  benefits  made  hereunder)  shaU 
be  effective,  in  the  case  of  monthly  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
only  for  months  after  December  1974,  and,  in 
the  case  of  lump-sum  death  payments  tuider 
such  title,  only  with  respect  to  deaths  which 
occur  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided, and  any  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Increase  shall  be  made,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  In  section  215(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  Implementation  of  cost- 
of-living  Increases  authorized  under  title  n 
of  such  Act,  except  that  the  amount  of  such 
Increase  shaU  be  8.7  per  centum. 

(c)  The  Increase  In  social  security  beneflta 
authorized  imder  this  section  shall  (1)  for 
purposes  of  section  203(f)(8)  and  section 
230,  be  deemed  to  be  an  increase  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  215(1)  effective 
with  the  month  of  June  1975,  (2)  for  months 
after  May  1975  be  regarded,  for  purposes  of 
such  section  215(1) ,  as  an  Increase  made  pur- 
suant to  such  section  215(1)  effective  with 
the  month  of  June  1975,  and  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  any  Increase  which  would  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  bo  effective  for 
such  month  under  such  section  215(1). 

(d)  In  addition  to  other  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  to  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  of  such  funds  an 
amount  equal  to  the  additional  costs,  in  pro- 
viding monthly  benefits  thereunder,  Incurred 
for  months  beginning  after  December  1974 
and  ending  prior  to  June  1975  by  reason  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section. 
aocelebatzd  cost-of-livino  adjustments  in 

benefits    under    the    supplemental    se- 
cukity  income  program 

SBC.  502.  (a)  Each  of  the  dollar  amounts, 
as  In  effect  for  December  1974,  under  sub- 
sections (a)(1)(A),  (a)  (2)  ((A),  (b)(1).  (b) 
(2)  of  section  1611  of  the  Social  Seurlty  Act. 
and  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  of  section  ail  of 
Public  Law  93-66,  as  specified  in  such  subsec- 


tions, shall  be  Increased  by  8.7  per  centum 
(and  rounded,  when  not  a  multiple  of  $1.20 
to  the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1.20),  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  benefits  for  months 
after  January  1974;  and  such  dollar  amounts 
as  so  Increased  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Increase  In  benefits,  under  the 
supplemental  security  Income  program  es- 
tablished by  Social  Security  Act,  under  this 
section  shall,  for  months  after  May  1975. 
be  regarded,  for  purposes  of  section  1617  of 
such  Act,  as  an  Increase  made  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)  of  such  Act  effective  with  the 
month  of  June  1976. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  by  regulation  provide  for 
treating  any  payments  under  this  section  and 
section  501  which  are  made  retroactively  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  date  of  this  Act  as 
though  they  had  been  made  timely  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  eligibility  for  and 
amount  of  benefits  under  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program. 

(d)  In  order  for  any  State  which  has  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
program  of  supplementation  pavments  de- 
scribed m  section  1616(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66 
to  be  eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Sectu-lty  Act  with  respect 
to  expenditures  for  calendar  quarters  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  such  State 
shall  In  determining  the  ellglblilty  for  and 
amount  of  benefits  under  such  program  of 
supplementation  payments  disregard  any  net 
Increase  In  Income  to  recipients  under  such 
programs  which  results  from  the  Increases 
In  benefits  provided.  In  the  case  of  benefits 
provided  by  subsection  (a),  with  respect  to 
months  prior  to  July  1975.  and.  In  the  case 
of  benefits  provided  by  sections  501  and  503. 
with  respect  to  months  prior  to  June  1975. 

(e)  Any  net  Increase  In  Income  to  any  in- 
dividual as  a  result  of  the  Increases  In  bene- 
fits for  months  prior  to  June  1975  provided 
for  in  sections  601  and  503  and  the  Increases 
In  benefits  for  months  prior  to  July  1975  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  for  and  amount  of  benefits  or  as- 
sistance for  such  individual  or  any  other  in- 
dividual under  any  Federal  program  or  under 
any  State  or  local  program  financed  In  whole 
or  in  part  with  Federal  funds  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  program  or  to  any 
State  supplementation  program  to  which 
subsection  (d)  is  applicable. 

ACCELERATED    COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASES   UNDER 
THE    RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    ACT 

Sec.  503.  (a)  For  purposes  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974,  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  made  by  section  501  of  this 
Act  shall  be  regarded  as  an  Increase  In  social 
sectu-lty  benefits  made  pursuant  to  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  provisions  of  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  other  moneys  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  (as  established 
by  section  15(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  as  continued  under  section 
16(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  additional  costs.  In  providing  pensions 
and  anniutles  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Acts  of  1935,  1937,  and  1974,  Incurred  for 
months  beginning  after  December  1974  and 
ending  prior  to  June  1975  by  reason  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
explain  this  amendment  In  5  minutes. 
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Up  to  now,  we  have  been  talking  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry. We  have  taken  care  of  small 
business,  we  have  taken  care  of  big  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  taken  care  of  every- 
body except  the  people  who  need  the  help 
the  most,  and  that  is  the  people  on  social 
security.  Under  the  law,  they  are  en- 
titled, beginning  July  1,  to  an  in- 
crease of  8.7  percent.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  to  grant  them  the  8.7  percent 
retroactive  to  January  1. 

Why  am  I  doing  it?  We  are  talking 
here  about  stimulating  the  economy,  put- 
ting money  in  the  pockets  of  people  who 
will  spend  the  money.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  spend  the  money  to 
pay  their  rent,  to  buy  food,  to  buy  cloth- 
ing, to  pay  their  gas  bill,  to  pay  their 
electric  bill. 

Yes,  it  is  going  to  cost  $2.4  billion,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  peddling 
out  $29  billion  in  this  bill  today,  and 
what  are  we  doing  it  for?  We  are  doing  it 
to  increase  the  12  percent  for  the  pubUc 
utilities  on  their  credit  investment.  We 
are  taking  care  of  the  corporations.  I 
say  let  us  take  care  of  the  forgotten 
American. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement,  can 
we  agree  to  do  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Hartke  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  recognized 
after  action  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Is  there  objection  to 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Williams  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
I  am  accepting  cosponsors  just  now. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  Mr.  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Gravel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufiQcient  second? 
There  is  a  sulBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  fast  explanation  of  the  amendment 
but  I  wonder  where  the  money  comes 
from? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  money  will  come 
out  of  the  General  Treasury,  where  the 
rest  of  the  money  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Where  does  that  money 
come  from? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Out  of  the  General 
Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  where  does  that  money 
come  from? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Which  money? 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  money  we  do  not  have 
in  the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  $29  bilUon  In 
the  bill  for  the  corporations.  Where  is 
that  coming  from? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor is  just  abolishing  the  social  security 
system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  am  not.  I  am 
just  temporarily,  at  this  point,  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  on  a  temporary  basis 
by  helping  these  people  who  need  the 
help  the  most.  It  will  come  out  of  the 
General  Treasury,  as  every  dime  in  this 
bill  is  coming  out  of  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  does  that  do  to  the 
social  security  system? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  do  any- 
thing. It  does  not  hurt  it  at  all.  It  helps 
it  out. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  his  amendment  di- 
rected to  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes,  of 
course,  that  when  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  offers  his 
committee  substitute,  all  of  this  work 
that  the  Senate  has  been  doing  for  the 
last  couple  of  days  is  going  to  be  wiped 
out,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not 
is  something  for  us  to  wait  for.  But  in 
the  meantime,  let  us  do  what  is  good.  Let 
us  do  what  is  wholesome.  Let  us  do  what 
Is  justified.  Let  us  do  what  Is  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  wondering  if  this  Is 
not  a  charade. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  worrying 
about  tomorrow,  I  am  worrying  about 
tonight. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  taken  a  tax-reduction  bill  and  so 
far  we  have  been  voting  only  for  tax 
increases.  We  have  voted  for  three  ma- 
jor tax  increases.  This  amendment  for  a 
social  security  increase  is  not  a  tax  cut; 
It  is  clearly  a  payment  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

If  this  amendment  is  added  to  the  bill, 
that  then  makes  both  a  tax  Increase 
and  an  expenditure  bill  out  of  this  bill. 
When  this  social  security  amendment  is 
added,  that  then  opens  the  bill  up  to 
every  social  security  amendment  that 
somebody  might  want  to  offer.  The  last 
time  we  had  a  big  social  security  bill 
here,  we  picked  up  dozens  of  social  se- 
curity amendments  on  the  floor.  A  lot 
of  them  were  desirable  amendments,  but 
I  ask  the  question:  Do  we  really  want  to 
make  a  social  security  bill  out  of  this 
quickie  tax-cut  bill? 

I  am  for  paying  the  old  people  more  for 
social  security,  but  I  also  realize  that 


when  we  vote  cloture,  everybody  has  but 
1  hour  of  time  to  talk;  then  if  Senators 
should  want  to  offer  all  their  pet  social 
security  amendments,  I  guess  we  should 
notify  them  to  go  get  them,  because  they 
will  all  be  in  order  as  amendments  to  this 
bill.  Under  cloture,  nobody  has  more 
than  1  hour  available  to  him  to  speak 
and  discuss  them.  Really,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  some  doubt  that  we  ought  to  be' 
voting  for  cloture  if  we  are  going  to  open 
the  bill  up  to  social  security  amendments 
as  well  as  to  amendments  of  almost  every 
nature  of  tax  increase  as  well  as  tax  cuts. 
It  really  creates  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
mind  if  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  the  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  this.  The  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee came  out  with  this  recommendation. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  amount  from 
January  to  Jime  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  Treasury  and  then  the  rest  of 
It  will  come  under  social  security  and 
that  is  an  entitlement  that  they  deserve. 
That  is  already  provided  for  under  the 
law.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the 
President  said,  "We  cannot  give  them 
what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law; 
we  should  only  give  them  up  to  5  per- 
cent." We  disagreed  with  it,  because  we 
feel  that  these  are  the  people  who  need 
the  help  the  most. 

We  keep  talking  about  stimulating  the 
economy.  We  cannot  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy any  better  than  to  help  people  who 
really  need  the  money.  And  in  this  bill, 
they  are  the  forgotten  Americans.  We 
have  done  everjrthing  for  everybody  ex- 
cept people  on  social  security. 

I  say  It  is  a  crying  shame.  We  have 
wasted  5  days  here  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  about  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  problem  here  is 
not  just  do  we  want  to  vote  a  social 
security  increase.  The  problem  is,  do 
we  want  to  start  paying  social  security 
beneflts  out  of  the  General  Treasury? 

Up  to  now,  we  have  proceeded  under 
the  theory  that  social  security  was  a 
social  Insurance  program,  and  we  have 
carried  out  the  policy  that  those  who 
are  paying  taxes  Into  the  fund  will  col- 
lect money  back  out  of  the  fimd  in  an 
amount  that  has  some  relationship  to 
their  wages  on  which  the  taxes  are 
levied. 

This  amendment  is  a  proposal  to  pay 
social  secm-ity  beneflts  out  of  general 
revenue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  from  January  to 
June. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference if  it  is  only  from  January  to 
June.  It  is  a  big  change  in  policy,  and 
that  is  something  that  Congress  prior  to 
this  time  has  not  been  willing  to  do. 

Once  we  start  just  voting  for  social 
security  increases  out  of  general  revenue, 
what  we  are  then  doing  is  voting  to  make 
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a  welfare  program  out  of  the  social  se- 
curity program.  It  might  soimd  good  in 
the  short  rxm  to  pay  without  regard  to 
need,  just  reach  in  the  Treasury  and 
nobody  pays  anything  for  it.  That  can 
become  so  popular — do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  need,  reach  into  the  Treasury 
and  pay  a  big  increase — that  I  can  see 
candidates  looking  for  votes  saying, 
"look,  grandpa,  just  vote  for  me,  let  me 
into  the  act;  the  last  thing  I  am  going 
to  do  is  lie  to  you  fine  old  people.  I  am 
going  to  vote  a  big  increase  for  you  old 
folks.  It  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  In 
taxes,  it  will  just  come  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury." 

Mr.  President,  that  might  sound  good 
to  begin  with,  but  I  am  willing  to  wager 
there  are  a  lot  of  old  people  in  this  coim- 
try  who,  when  they  think  about  Congress 
being  so  imprudent,  they  are  going  to 
shut  us  off  for  sure  when  they  Gnd  out 
what  that  means.  Because  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  people  to  be  elected  in  the  next 
election  in  some  cases,  we  could  be  voting 
higher  benefits  without  any  relationship 
to  need,  and  make  a  welfare  program 
out  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  President,  you  could  bankrupt  the 
country  doing  that,  in  which  event  the 
social  security  beneflts  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
That,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  pursued  the 
principle  that  if  we  are  going  to  vote  a 
social  security  benefit  increase,  we  will 
have  the  courage  to  put  the  tax  on  some- 
one to  pay  for  it.  When  we  depart  from 
that  principle,  Mr.  President,  It  might 
sound  like  good  pohtics  for  now,  but 
when  you  go  back  and  tell  these  fine  old 
people  you  have  made  a  welfare  program 
out  of  their  social  security  program  by 
just  reaching  down  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  the  same  as  with  welfare,  it 
might  not  seem  so  good. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  the  Senator 
gets  too  excited,  will  he  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  briefly.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  myself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right,  very  brief 

Did  not  the  Social  Securitv  Advisory 
Board  recommend  this? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
social  Security  Advisory  Board  recom- 
mended it  or  not,  but  I  will  find  out.  I 
do  knov  that  your  ad  hoc  committee 
recommended  it,  but  I  would  say  the 
i^mocratlc  ad  hoc  group  is  not  the  end 
or  all  wisdom. 

Mr  President.  I  just  do  not  think  the 
senate  should  handle  social  security 
measures  without  adequate  considera- 
tion. I  must  suggest  that  this  should  be 
^l^\^eTed  on  a  social  security  bill;  it 
Should  not  be  considered  on  a  quickie  tax 
cut.  Imagine  a  proposal  to  convert  the 
Whole  social  security  program  Into  a  wel- 
cufbilf"^''^'"  as  a  part  of  a  quickie  tax 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  appears  to 
wie  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  put 
JUS  finger  on  it  when  he  said  he  was 


not  worried  about  tomorrow,  he  is  wor- 
ried about  today. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  of  us  ought 
to  worry  about  tomorrow.  We  have  had 
predictions,  for  example,  that  by  1980  the 
social  security  tax  fund  will  be  broke,  and 
we  will  have  to  raise  the  money  some 
other  way  or  increase  the  tax  on  the 
earnings.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
with  no  hearings  on  the  proposal— and 
I  do  not  know  who  the  ad  hoc  committee 
is;  is  that  some  Democratic  study  group 
that  did  not  study? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  most  marvelous 
ad  hoc  committee  ever  formed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why?  Because  it  does  not 
worry  about  where  the  money  comes 
from? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  said  it  would  come  out  of  the 
same  pocket  the  $29  billion  to  help  the 
corporations  came  from. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  nothing  hi  that 
pocket. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  been  studyhig 
all  afternoon  about  the  oil  industry.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  gets  all  excited 
about  social  security,  social  welfare,  pub- 
lic welfare;  I  wish  he  would  get  so  excited 
about  the  oil  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  this  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island: 
We  are  concerned  about  social  security. 
And  we  do  pay  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  poor,  and  return  their  earnings,  in 
the  Senate  bill,  up  to  the  amoimt  of  $400, 
in  the  form  of  the  tax  credit  on  earned 
income. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  Is  only  for 
people  who  are  employed.  Those  on  so- 
cial security  are  not  employed.  Most  of 
them  are  out;  that  is  why  they  are  col- 
lecting social  security,  because  they  have 
no  jobs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  we 
have  time  to  act  on  increasing  social  se- 
curity, whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
the  President's  recommendation  of  a  5- 
percent  cap.  At  least  it  occurs  to  this 
Senator  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  hearings.  We  ought 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
take  it  out  of  general  revenue  or  from 
somewhere  else;  and  while  I  can  under- 
stand the  popularity  of  such  a  move,  I 
intend,  at  the  proper  time,  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  just  one  moment:  You  know,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  not  been 
on  the  winning  side  very  often,  and  I  am 
sorely  tempted  to  get  on  the  winning 
side  one  time.  Based  on  the  assurance 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  gave,  my  very  good  friend,  that 
this  is  just  very  temporary,  it  is  just 
for  tonight,  and  it  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  Treasury,  that  being  true,  would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  consider 
doubling  the  amount? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  makes  the 
motion,  I  will  vote  for  it.  If  he  will  vote  to 
double  the  amount,  I  will  vote  to  double 
the  amount.  Is  that  not  a  fair  deal' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  a  fair  deal. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  a  Rhode  Island 
deal. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washmgton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  so  many  candi- 
dates around,  it  Is  hard  to  teU 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  just  observe  that  a  httle  candor  is  in 
order  at  this  point? 

We  have  passed  legislation  to  establish 
a  cost-of-living  escalator  In  connection 
with  social  security  payments.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  out  that  provision 
without  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
social  security  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  There  is  no  point  in 
anyone  contending  that  we  are  going 
«>  pay  out,  on  an  actuariaUy  sound  basis 
•added  costs  due  to  infiation  without 
raising  the  taxes  beyond  that  which  no 
one  Is  going  to  vote  for. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  dohig,  a^  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  allow  general  Treasury 
funds  to  make  this  Increase  effective  as 
of  January  1. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  handle  cost-of-living  increases  on 
an  Insurance  basis.  We  must  supplement 
the  social  security  program  with  pro- 

?^*^.  °^K2.^  *^^  «^"«^  Treasury,  and 
I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  Is 
simply  an  orderly  one.  a  sensible  one,  and 
I  hope  that  the  motion  to  table  will  Be 
decisively  defeated 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
in  defense  of  those  who  might  receive 
the  benefits,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  senior  citizens  In  this  country  who  do 
?nrnoHl«5  the  soclal  security  system 
turned  Into  a  welfare  program.  There  are 
a  great  many  millions  of  Americans  who 

5f  ^l.l?f  I[^  ^^"^^^  the  right  to  so- 
cial security  based  on  their  earnings  and 
what  they  paid  in. 

What  we  are  doing  is  taking  a  first 
step  toward  making  social  security  a  wel- 
fare program.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wants— and  it  Is 
apparent  that  maybe  it  is  what  he  wants 
to  do— then  we  can  vote  not  to  table  the 
Pastore  amendment. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  How  is  it  made  a  wel- 
{^^  PJ'oeram,  may  I  ask  the  Senatof' 
Mr.  DOLE.  By  dipping  Into  the  gen- 
eral revenues.  It  is  possible  to  finance  the 
social  security  system  without  dipping 
Into  General  Treasury  revenues 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
we  have  a  general  welfare  bill  before  us. 
There  is  tax  relief  here  for  everyone  but 
for  the  senior  citizens  who  are  the  hard- 
est hit.  The  economists  are  worried  In 
connection  with  a  general  tax  cut  that 
a  substantial  part  of  that  money  will  be 
put  Into  savings,  that  it  will  not  be  used 
to  pay  debts,  wiU  not  be  used  to  buy 
durable  goods.  Senior  citizens,  however 
will  spend  every  dime  of  relief  they  get' 
The  Social  Security  Act  is  not  tied  to  a 
means  test.  AU  we  are  doing  Is  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  the 
payments  they  get  are  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living.  Now,  that  is  the  principle.  You  can 
disagree  with  it  or  not. 
But  when  you  say  that,  do  you  make  it 
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into  a  welfare  program?  I  say  not.  You 
are  doing  equity  and  you  are  doing  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say,  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  if  there 
is  an  amendment  offered  based  on  rais- 
ing the  taxes  for  social  security  benefits, 
and  raising  the  wage  base,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  dipping  into  the  gen- 
eral revenue  fund  is  quite  anoUier.  This 
is  an  entirely  new  concept  that  merits 
close  study  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
And  it  definitely  requires  something  more 
than  a  spur-of-the-moment  floor  amend- 
ment to  this  bilL  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  briefly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  just  point  out  that 
constant  reference  has  been  made  that 
this  is  a  temporary  increase.  That  im- 
plies that  they  are  going  to  pay  it  back. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  that  at  all.  It  is 
a  flat  expenditure  of  money  that  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  not  temporary.  It  is  an 
expenditure  of  funds,  permanent;  and, 
once  done,  there  is  not  any  temporary 
nature  to  it  at  all. 

Second 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  social  security  bill 
that  is  now  law  itself  provides  for  a  cost- 
of-living  increase.  That  is  the  reason  we 
rewrote  the  law  to  protect  our  own  people 
from  the  abuses  of  a  Congress  that  does 
not  have  the  political  integrity  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending,  a  Congress  that 
could  create  the  kind  of  inflation  that  is 
burdening  these  people. 

What  does  it  do  for  them?  It  continues 
to  pour  money  out  that  devalues  their 
dollar  and  deflates  their  opportimity  to 
survive  with  any  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, let  us  deal  \^ith  the  load  we  put  on 
social  security,  and  maybe  some  of  that 
ought  to  go  into  welfare.  But  do  not  load 
this  bill,  this  particular  program,  with 
more  amendments  that  can  kill  the  sys- 
tem itself  and  destroy  the  opportunities 
of  people  who  have  paid  in  all  their  lives 
and  expect  their  Government  to  protect 
their  system. 

Do  not  put  them  in  a  position  where 
they  do  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanlmous-consen- 
request? 

Mr.  DOLE,  t  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  a  unanimous-consent  request 
without  yielding  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  192  THRU  201 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  purposes  of 
rule  XXll  the  amendments  I  am  intro- 
ducing be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  I  may  place  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Social  Security  who  recom- 
mended, in  effect,  the  principle  of  general 
Treasury  funding  found  in  the  Pastore 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names  of 
the  Advisory  Council  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MCMBEBSKIP   OF   THE    COTTNCIL 

W.  Allen  Wallls,  Cbairman,  Rochester,  New 
York.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, and  a  former  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

Stanford  D.  Arnold,  Brighton,  Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Michigan  State  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  Arlington,  Virginia.  At- 
torney; former  U.S.  Representative  from 
Wisconsin  and  former  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Rita  Rlcardo  Campbell,  Los  Altos  HUls, 
California,  Senior  Fellow,  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University;  former  member  of 
President's  Committee  on  Health  Services 
Industry. 

Edward  J.  Cleary,  Flushing,  New  York.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, New  York  State  BuUdlng 
and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Rudolph  T.  Oanstedt,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Edwin  J.  Faulkner,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Pres- 
ident, Woodmen  Accident  and  Life  Company. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  White  Plains,  New 
York.  Executive  Director,  National  Urban 
League.  (Mr.  Jordan  was  unable  to  participate 
in  the  CouncU's  work  and  was  represented  by 
Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  Washington,  D.C., 
Deputy  Director,  Washington  Bureau,  Na- 
tional Urban  League.) 

Elizabeth  C.  Norwood,  Washington,  D.C. 
Assistant  Research  Director,  Eastern  Confer- 
ence of  Teamsters. 

John  J.  Scanlon,  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  and  Chief  Financial 
OfiBcer  (Ret.) ,  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 

J.  Henry  Smith,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  Van  Gorkom,  Lake  Forest,  niinols, 
President,  Trans  Union  Corporation. 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  I>ean,  Graduate  School 
of  Industrial  Administration,  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University;  former  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  of  Labor;  former  Associate  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
might  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  and  not  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  that  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President.  We  want  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator.         

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Senators  will  take  their  seats.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  regardless  of  how  Senators  feel 
about  voting  to  raise  social  security  pay- 
ments they  will  not  vote  to  pay  this  raise 


out  of  general  funds.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  appointed  a  group  of  actu- 
aries to  study  our  costs.  That  is  going  to 
have  our  attention. 

Here  is  why  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
would  be  treating  the  elderly  citizens 
right  by  starting  to  pay  beneflts  out  of 
general  funds.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
had  continuous  deficits  since  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  deficit  in  1971  was  $23  bUlion; 
the  deficit  in  1972  was  $23.2  billion;  the 
deficit  in  1973  was  $14.3  billion;  the  def- 
icit in  1974  was  $3.5  billion;  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  this  year  is  $34.7  bil- 
lion, and  for  next  year  the  estimated 
deficit  is  $80  billion. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  elderly  is 
that  we  are  not  attempting  to  have  a 
social  security  program  that  is  self-sup- 
porting. We  are  going  to  pay  it  out  of  the 
budgetary  deficit.  We  are  going  to  vote 
pensions  and  increases  in  retirement 
benefits  and  add  to  the  deficit. 

The  problem  is  that  right  now  their 
money  does  not  go  very  far.  I  hope  that 
regardless  of  how  much  of  an  increase 
this  Congress  votes  that  we  will  not,  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  discard  the  his- 
torical manner  in  which  we  have  financed 
social  security,  and  say  to  the  elderly, 
"We  are  going  to  vote  you  benefits,"  and 
just  add  to  the  deficit  of  the  country. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  here  who  does 
not  know  that  that  is  true. 

Here  is  something  else  that  we  must 
consider.  Many  people  past  65  need  this 
money;  many  of  them  need  it  desper- 
ately but  not  all  of  them.  Not  everyone 
who  is  past  65  is  totally  dependent  upon 
his  social  security  check. 

If  we  are  going  to  dip  into  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury  for  a  supple- 
mental pajmient,  it  will  not  be  long  imtil 
the  committees  will  have  to  say,  "Who 
needs  it?" 

Now,  here  is  how  the  social  security 
system  is  constructed.  The  more  you 
earn  the  higher  your  benefits  are.  Who 
gets  a  small  benefit?  The  individual  who 
has  never  had  much  of  a  chance  to  lay 
by  for  his  old  age.  A  percentage  increase 
on  a  small  benefit  is  still  a  small  benefit. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  as  soon  as  I  finish 
my  statement. 

A  percentage  increase  of  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  is  a  sizable  increase.  It  is 
tax-free — let  me  repeat,  it  is  tax-free.  Go 
to  any  country  town,  find  out  who  draws 
the  highest  social  security.  It  will  be 
your  business  executives.  From  the  time 
the  social  security  system  started,  direc- 
tors' fees  were  regarded  as  wages,  and 
we  were  providing  social  security,  and  it 
has  all  been  subsidized,  for  the  corpora- 
tion directors  all  the  time.  It  was  years 
before  we  got  around  to  extending  social 
security  to  the  janitor  in  the  school- 
house. 

And  to  this  day,  if  we  raise  social  secu- 
rity by  10  percent,  or  5  percent,  if  some- 
body is  drawing  $300,  that  is  $30.  If  they 
are  in  a  50  percent  tax  bracket,  it  Is 
equivalent  to  $60. 

But  for  some  individual  who  never  has 
had  much  opportunity  in  life  to  improve 
his  status  and  had  to  work  very  hard  for 
his  money,  the  average  wage  is  low  over 
the  years,  they  get  a  low  benefit. 
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Now,  I  am  not  here  to  argue  against 
the  fact  that  the  higher  income  gets  a 
higher  benefit.  But  I  say  this,  if  we  ever 
go  beyond  the  payroll  tax  revenues  and 
dip  into  the  general  fund,  and  thereby 
discard  the  system  of  a  self-supporting 
social  security,  then  we  should  dip  a  lit- 
tle deeper  for  the  people  that  need  it 
most. 

The  idea  of  increasing  the  national 
deficit  to  give  a  tax-free  benefit  to  a 
wealthy  person  who  is  beyond  65,  who 
vacations  three  or  four  times  a  year,  who 
does  not  have  a  burden  in  the  world  but 
clipping  coupons,  and  for  whom  the  so- 
cial security  check  is  tax  free,  is  a  size- 
able item. 

Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  reform,  espe- 
cially on  the  Senate  fioor,  the  system 
that  gives  the  highest  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual best  able  to  provide  for  himself, 
but  I  do  say  that  there  is  no  justice  in 
building  up  a  Federal  deficit,  in  borrow- 
ing money  to  give  the  largest  benefit  out 
of  the  general  funds  to  the  people  who 
do  not  need  it  at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  dip  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund,  it  will  not  be  very  long  until 
we  will  face  a  test:  the  seeds  of  this 
amendment  are  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

It  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee  in 
opposition  to  medicare  and  he  YiaA  an 
unusual  argiunent.  I  have  thought  of  it 
many  times. 

He  said  that  we  will  need  all  of  the 
taxes  that  the  payroll  tax  can  bear  to 
pay  a  decent  retirement  fund  and,  there- 
fore, w.iatever  health  program  we  start 
should  not  be  tied  to  the  social  security 
tax. 

The  Congress  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  that  argument. 

We  have  taken  this  program,  set  out 
to  be  a  retirement  program,  and  we 
have  added  not  only  medicare,  but  we 
have  also  added  disability,  temporary 
disability,  and  many  other  things,  even 
survival. 

We  left  no  part  of  the  concept  either 
to  State  or  local  governments,  or  to  the 
private  sector.  We  left  no  part  of  It  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  private  sector  where 
people  could  afford  to.  But  that  is  all 
gone,  we  have  crossed  that  bridge. 

We  must  make  good  on  the  Govern- 
ment's commitments.  We  cannot  make 
good  on  the  Government's  commitments 
if  we  say  to  the  country  that  we  are  going 
to  raise  social  security  benefits  and  pay 
it  out  of  nowhere. 

There  is  not  any  money  in  the  General 
Treasury-,  there  will  not  be  any  next  year 
or  the  next  year,  if  we  go  like  this. 

Now.  if  the  Senators  believe  that  there 
are  older  people  suffering  or  not  able  to 
live  m  dignity  and  it  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  General  Treasury  even  if  it  creates 
a  deficit,  let  us  pay  it  to  that  group. 
There  are  many  people  over  65  that  are 
better  off  financially  than  they  have  ever 
been  in  their  life.  They  are  no  longer 
paying  for  homes,  they  are  no  longer 
paying  to  educate  chUdren,  they  are  no 
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longer  paying  a  life  insurance  program, 
yet  they  Uke  that  check  that  is  tax  free. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  amend- 
ment was  offered  with  the  highest  mo- 
tives. It  came  from  a  heart  that  is  con- 
cerned about  his  fellow  man,  it  came  from 
a  heart  who  wants  to  do  justice  by  peo- 
ple, but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
across-the-board  percentage  increase, 
without  any  financing,  not  even  general 
funds,  merely  by  adding  to  the  deficit,  is 
a  disservice  to  the  whole  concept  of  our 
social  security  system. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  have  the  fioor. 
I  have  to  yield  the  time  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  enjoyed 
his  fiattery,  but  I  am  amused  by  his 
logic. 

He  takes  the  position  that  this  6- 
month  social  security  increase  we  are 
talking  about  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
General  Treasury  and  that  that  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  deficit. 

May  I  ask  my  colleague,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
he  has  in  his  report  here  on  page  2  that 
we  increase,  immediately  increase  invest- 
ment in  equipment  by  increasing  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  on  a  peiTnanent  basis 
to  10  percent.  Is  that  not  coming  out  of 
the  deficit? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska voted  against  It,  I  will  vote  against 
it  on  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  vote 

against 

Mr.  CURTIS.  An  $80  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  vote 
against  the  provision  for  tax  relief  to 
companies  with  large  losses? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  He  did. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  He  did.  Well,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  think 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  fact  stiU  re- 
mains that  the  Senator's  own  committee, 
the  Senator's  own  committee  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  reported  these  beneflts  that 
are  coming  out  of  the  deficit  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  committee 
made  a  mistake  in  all  of  them.  That  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  turn  our  back  on  the 
elder  people  and  destroy  their  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  not  offer  a  substitute  to  my 
amendment  by  knocking  all  these  out? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  Is  not  to  destroy  the 
system  by  saying  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  going  to  finance  it  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  should  know 
something  about  this,  I  am  beginning  to 
learn  a  little  more  about  it  as  we  go 
along. 

For  example,  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  according  to 
the  best  information  I  can  get,  this  social 
security  advisory  group  did  not  recom- 


mend any  retroactive  benefit  Increase  at 
all.  I  am  glad  the  names  are  in  the 
record 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  never  said  such  a 
thing.  I  said  they  recommended  the  so- 
cial security  fund  be  stabilized  out  of  the 
General  Treasury,  they  did  do  that 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  I  am  glad 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  was  not 
even  familiar  with  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  glad  to  know  by  the 
Senator's  own  statement  that  this  group 
did  not  recommend  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  we  know  that,  now  that 
the  names  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  never  said  It 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wanted  to  put  the  names  of 
that  group's  members  in  the  record,  so 
we  would  know  who  these  men  are  that 
recommended  the  Pastore  amendment. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  Pastore  amendment.  We 
now  have  Senator  Pastore's  word  for  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  recommend  the 
Pastore  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  they  rec- 
ommended the  Pastore  amendment.  1 
said,  in  effect  they  did,  because  thev 
would  permit  some  fimdhig  from  the 
General  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  let  us  see  if  they  even 
did  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Now,  shall  we  see  if  they 
did  that?  What  this  committee  did  was 
to  meet  and  say  that  there  was  a  fund- 
ing problem  for  social  security. 

Now,  we  have  been  reading  about  that 
problem  ever  since  last  year.  Senator. 

There  is  a  long-range  funding  prob- 
lem in  the  social  security  fund  and  it  has 
to  do  among  other  things  with  the  fact 
that  the  population  is  not  increasing  as 
fast  as  it  once  was  increasing,  and  it  has 
caused  the  actuaries  to  take  another  look 
at  the  assumptions  on  which  the  funding 
for  future  years  is  based. 

That  Is  what  this  advisory  group's  rec- 
ommendation is  all  about,  not  about  the 
Pastore  amendment.  It  Is  about  the  long- 
range  financing  problem  due  to  the  fact 
the  birth  rate  has  decUned  In  this 
country. 

Now,  what  they  say  was  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  problem  about  the  long- 
range  funding  of  social  security  benefits 
and  they  say  that  they  think  that  one 
ought  to  consider  the  various  measures 
that  one  might  take  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

For  example,  they  say  that  one  might 
want  to  consider  putting  general  reve- 
nue Into  one  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

They  also  say  that  we  might  take  a 
close  look  at  the  benefit  structure  to  re- 
vise the  way  some  of  the  beneflts  are 
calculated. 

The  Congress  might  want  to  take  an- 
other look  at  some  of  these  verj'  gener- 
ous   beneflts    that    were    given    as    to 
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whether  you  ought  to  provide  all  that  In 
the  future. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  have  provided  some 
very  generous  benefits  that  we  thought 
we  could  afford  at  the  time. 

They  say  maybe  we  ought  to  recon- 
sider some  of  this  on  some  reasonable 
basis  to  see  if  we  ought  to  go  that  far. 

Usually  when  we  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee consider  a  significant  proposal 
like  the  Pastore  amendment,  not  only 
has  an  advisory  group  recommended 
something,  but  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  considered 
it.  And  then  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  considered  it.  They  have 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  House 
and  then  they  send  it  over  to  us. 

The  day  this  recommendation  came 
out,  both  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Weinberger, 
were  so  concerned  about  that  suggestion 
that  they  recommended  against  it  the 
same  day  that  it  came  out,  that  sugges- 
tion that  you  should  dip  into  general 
revenues  to  finance  social  security. 

That  is  a  very  grave  decision.  Sen- 
ators. It  is  a  very  serious  matter  whether 
you  want  to  have  the  social  security  fund 
converted,  in  effect,  into  a  welfare  pro- 
gram financed  out  of  general  revenues; 
whether  you  want  to  depart  completely 
from  the  theory  that  you  pay  a  social 
security  tax  which  entitles  you  to  draw 
a  benefit  from  the  fund. 

The  President  has  not  been  willing 
to  recommend  tills.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  not 
recommend  it.  The  board  did  not  recom- 
mend that  any  retroactive  benefit  be  fi- 
nanced in  this  or  any  other  fashion. 
What  they  said  was  that  for  the  benefits 
that  have  already  been  voted,  we  might 
want  to  consider  doing  this  or  we  might 
want  to  consider  revising  the  benefit 
structure  that  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
vote  imder  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  more  revenue  going  into  the 
fund. 

That  Is  entirely  a  different  matter, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  one  that  definitely 
should  be  studied.  It  should  definitely  be 
a  matter  where  the  Senate  would  know 
what  might  be  said  in  hearings,  what 
those  who  favor  this  concept  can  say 
for  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  what 
those  who  do  not  think  it  is  too  good  of 
an  idea  would  say  about  it. 

It  is  a  matter  that  would  invite  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
the  Senate  look  very  good  at  all  when  we 
bring  out  a  bill  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
"quickie"  tax  cut  bill,  and  then  we  have 
amendments  offered  that  are  not  tax  cut 
amendments  at  all  but  are  tax  increase 
amendments,  first  one  and  then  anoth- 
er— amendments  that  have  had  very  lit- 
tle consideration,  although  they  have 
some  merit  to  recommend  them ;  amend- 
ments that  raise  all  kinds  of  problems 
that  would  be  well  to  consider  before 
they  are  voted;  and  then  proceed  to 
make  a  social  seciu-ity  cut  out  of  a  tax 
cut  bill,  with  a  $2  billion  plus  amendment 
for  starters.  If  that  is  how  It  Is  going  to 
be,  everyone  has  their  chance  between 
now  and  the  time  he  votes  on  cloture  to- 
morrow to  go  back  and  get  his  social  se- 
curity amendments  and  prepare  them. 


We  passed  a  social  security  bill  a  few 
years  ago  and  we  added  dozens  of 
amendments  to  that  social  security  bill 
that  would  increase  benefits  for  one 
group  or  another.  I  would  think  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  social  security  bill  out  of 
this  bill,  everybody  ought  to  go  get  their 
amendments.  If  they  do  not  do  that  I  will 
send  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  from  a  couple 
years  ago  and  everybody  can  put  his  old 
amendment  back  in  again  tomorrow  be- 
fore cloture  is  voted  so  it  will  be  eligible. 

I  do  not  know  why,  if  we  are  doing  all 
of  this,  we  would  want  to  discriminate 
against  the  recipients  of  public  welfare. 
Why  not  dip  in  and  give  them  some 
handouts  while  we  are  at  it?  It  would 
seem  if  we  are  going  to  give  something 
to  everybody,  whether  they  pay  taxes  or 
not,  then  certainly  we  might  want  to 
consider  adding  a  welfare  amendment. 
That  would  open  the  bill  up  to  ever>'- 
body's  welfare  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  if  any- 
body has  any  amendments,  whether  they 
want  to  go  to  their  ofiQce  here  or  in  their 
home  State,  if  they  want  to  do  that  and 
bring  them  back  before  we  have  a  vote 
on  tills  particular  amendment.  To  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  it  seems  that  the 
issue,  as  stated  earlier,  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  tend  to  make  this  a  wel- 
fare program  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
face  up  to  it  realistically  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  the 
objective  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  now  had  about  a  week  of  hear- 
ings In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
we  had  a  full  day  and  a  half  of  markups; 
we  have  been  on  the  Senate  fioor  for  2 
days,  and  we  have  yet  to  get  to  a  tax  cut 
amendment.  I  wonder  how  the  American 
people  must  feel  as  they  witness  what  is 
now  happening  in  the  Senate  with  ref- 
erence to  tax-cut  legislation  because  of 
not  just  the  oil  amendments,  not  just 
what  we  have  done  to  the  oil  Industry, 
but  what  we  have  done  to  a  great  Indus- 
try. I  am  talking  about  the  independent 
oil  industry  which  is  about  to  be  taken, 
I  would  guess  within  the  next  24  hours. 

In  the  meantime,  if  we  are  going  to 
start  offering  smiendments  that  have 
really  no  relevance  to  tax  cuts,  then  I 
think  perhaps  we  ought  to  open  the  bill 
up  and  add  a  welfare  provision,  add  a 
provision  for  veterans,  add  a  raise  for  the 
military  persormel.  They  are  suffering 
from  inflation.  Everyone  who  Is  on  the 
Federal  payroll  ought  to  receive  an  In- 
crease of  whatever  It  is — 8.7  percent.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  leave  anyone 
out,  if  we  want  to  help  America  and  help 
stimulate  the  economy.  I  would  guess 
there  are  probably  amendments  being 
drafted  now  to  include  the  military,  those 
on  welfare,  those  in  our  ofiQces,  those  in 
other  Federal  offices.  If  that  Is  the  in- 
tent, we  can  probably  wrap  this  bill  up 
within  the  next  month  or  two. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  admit 
that  under  the  law  that  we  passed,  come 
July  1,  1975,  recipients  of  social  security 
are  entitled  to  an  Increase  of  8.7? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  What  are  we  shedding 
the  crocodile  tears  about?  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  for  6  months,  between  January 
and  the  time  that  automatically  it  goes 
into  effect,  we  take  it  out  of  the  general 
fimd  under  the  same  principle,  with  the 
same  motive,  with  the  same  objective 
that  we  are  giving  all  these  little  tidbits 
to  about  everybody  imder  the  sun,  ex- 
cepting people  on  social  security.  I  do 
not  see  why  there  is  all  this  crying.  I  do 
not  see  why  all  this  social  welfare.  Why 
is  it  any  more  social  welfare  to  help 
the  elderly  than  it  is  to  help  the  corpo- 
rations? We  are  building  the  corpora- 
tions In  this  biU.  You  know  that,  the 
way  we  are  building  them.  Why  do  we 
not  feed  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  elderly 
citizens?  I  do  not  call  that  social  welfare. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
in  the  Chamber  is  concerned  or  quar- 
reling about  feeding  the  hungry  mouths, 
or  whatever  cliche  might  be  appropriate 
at  2  minutes  to  8  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  yield  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Imagine 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  jrlelds  to  another 
Senator  for  calling  up  an  amendment. 
We  have  been  discussing  this  matter  for 
some  30  or  40  minutes. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  Senator  in 
this  Chamber  who  feels  this  amendment 
will  see  the  light  of  day  If  it  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  will  not  go  to  confer- 
ence. Everything  the  Senate  has  done  In 
the  last  2  days  will  be  wiped  out  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana offers  his  committee  substitute. 

All  this  stuff  is  just  playacting,  be- 
cause  this  substitute  will  wipe  out  every- 
thing. So  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  committee 
substitute.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  not  be  added. 

I  favor  the  cost-of-living  Increase.  I 
want  to  see  It  come  out  of  social  security 
funds.  I  am  opposed  to  the  President's 
limitation  of  5  percent,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  toss  something  in  the 
hopper  right  here,  on  no  notice  whatso- 
ever, and  expect  the  Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pose 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  for  further 
guidance,  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

If  cloture  should  be  invoked  tomorrow 
and  this  amendment  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  that  time,  would  the  amend- 
ment then  be  out  of  order  as  being  a  non- 
germane  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  would  be  con- 
sidered nongermane  and  would  be  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wonder,  having  seen  the 
Senators  and  heard  them  make  their  fine 
speeches  with  respect  to  this  amendment, 
if  it  is  not  about  time  for  the  authors 
to  withdraw  the  amendment.  I  hope  they 
will  do  that  and  let  us  go  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
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land,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  amazed  at  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama talking  about  the  dilatory  tactics. 
There  are  no  dilatory  tactics  here,  wast- 
ing time.  No  one  is  more  a  professional 
at  that  than  the  Senator  from  AlabEima. 
He  knows  It.  He  kept  us  here  day  in  and 
day  out  In  order  to  accomplish  his  con- 
viction. 

I  realize  that,  In  all  probability,  If  the 
House  bill  had  been  a  clean  bill,  we  would 
not  have  had  all  this  fussing. 

Somehow,  the  Senate  had  to  protect 
the  oil  industry,  and  that  is  how  we  got 
ourselves  in  this  jam.  I  had  no  intention 
at  the  beginning  to  bring  up  this  amend- 
ment. But  after  what  I  have  seen  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  taking  care  of 
everybody  under  the  sim  except  the  poor 
people  on  social  security,  I  thought  I  was 
obligated,  when  I  go  home  and  am  asked. 
"What  did  you  do  for  me,  Johnny?"  to 
say,  "I  put  the  amendment  in  for  you." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  now 
withdraw  the  amendment?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor.  In  order  to  present 
a  cloture  motion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


CLOTURE   MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  t^'xtj  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  HJt. 
3166,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  In- 
dividual Income  taxes,  to  Increase  the  low 
Income  aUowance  and  the  percentage  stand- 
ard deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  Investment 
credit  and  the  surtax  exemption,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Ernest  P.  HoUlngs.  John  O.  Pastore,  Alan 
Cranston,  Prank  Church,  William  D.  Hatha- 
way, Richard  (Dick)  Stone,  Warren  a.  Mag- 
nuson,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.,  Gary  W.  Hart,  Quentln 
N.  Burdlck,  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Vance  Hartke, 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Mike  Mansfield,  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  Claiborne  Pell,  Lee  Metcalf . 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual 
Income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low-income 
allowance  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  unanimous-consent 


request,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  amendments 
at  the  desk  be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  including  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
at  the  desk.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv. 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  had  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  yesterday 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Bentsen 
amendment.  Would  tiiat  be  considered 
to  be  included? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  agreed  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Chair 
would  take  note  of  that^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  point  clear  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

We  had  before  the  committee  a  pro- 
posal that  was  a  tax  cut  recommenda- 
tion. The  point  was  made  by  many,  in- 
cluding the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  that  If  this  bill  were  to  be  bur- 
dened with  amendments  about  depletion 
and  various  other  amendments  to  tax 
the  oil  companies,  who  at  this  moment 
are  subject  to  scorn  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple across  this  land,  that  type  thing 
would  lead  to  rather  prolonged  debate 
that  would  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  George  Meany,  speaking  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
largest  labor  organization  in  the  free 
world,  asked  us  not  to  get  involved  In 
all  that  and  to  vote  a  tax  cut  bill. 

Mr.  Meany  himself,  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  asked 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  for  a  12-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  That  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  urging  the  Finance  Committee  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  voted  to  per- 
mit a  tax  averaging  arrangement,  to  try 
to  make  it  possible  for  someone  who  has 
paid  a  lot  of  money  to  the  Government  in 
the  past  to  have  the  beneflt  of  tax  aver- 
aging, so  that  a  company  could  continue 
to  operate  and  not  go  out  of  business. 
We  did  that  for  American  Motors,  for 
example,   and  It  may  very   well  have 


saved  as  many  as  74,000  jobs  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  alone.  The  precedent  Is 
there,  but  the  Senate  does  not  need  to  go 
along  with  that.  The  Senate  can  do  any- 
thing it  wants  to  do  about  that.  That  is 
something  we  have  done  before.  It  was 
something  to  help  working  men  keep 
their  jobs. 

Why  do  you  think  George  Meany,  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  would  ask  us  to  vote  a  12-percent 
investment  tax  credit  for  corporations? 
Because  that  great  American  labor  lead- 
er knows  that  that  means  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican working  men,  and  It  especially 
means  jobs  In  the  area  where  he  has  a 
high  percentage  of  dues-paying  mem- 
bers— that  is.  among  skilled  workers — 
who  are  out  of  work  at  this  time. 

This  bill  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  tax 
cut  bill,  and  we  propose  to  make  it  a 
better  deal  for  those  in  the  lower  brack- 
ets. The  House  made  a  much  better  bill 
for  those  in  the  low  brackets  than  the 
President  had  recommended.  It  shifted 
the  tax  cut  more  and  more  toward  those 
in  the  lower  middle  and  lower  tax 
brackets.  The  Senate  committee  did  more 
of  the  same.  It  shifted  the  tax  cut  more 
and  more  so  that  it  would  favor  the 
low-income  people,  so  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  families  with  children,  so 
it  would  be  beneflcial  to  those  taxpayers 
who  we  felt  need  it  the  most. 

We  ourselves  recommended  in  the  bill 
what  Is  known  as  a  refundable  tax  credit 
for  the  beneflt  of  low-income  families 
who  do  not  pay  any  income  tax  at  all. 
recognizing  that  they  do  pay  certain 
taxes  and  that  the  burden  of  business 
taxes  is  passed  on  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  to  make 
this  Into  a  social  security  bill,  to  load  a 
$2  billion  plus  unflnanced  social  security 
burden  on  it,  and  to  set  a  precedent, 
with  no  more  than  an  hour  or  two  of 
consideration,  to  make  a  public  welfare 
program  out  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. Is  just  not  good  procedure  for 
something  this  Important.  To  consider 
something  of  that  sort,  we  should  have 
the  judgment  and  the  advice  of  the  wise 
and  thoughtful  people  in  this  country, 
suggesting  how  they  think  we  can  best 
finance  the  social  security  system  and 
how  we  can  responsibly  meet  what  is 
before  us. 

For  example,  the  Pastore  amendment 
would  concern  me  a  lot  less  if  the  amend- 
ment were  in  two  parts:  one,  to  give 
everybody  a  further  tax  cut;  ana  then, 
two,  to  raise  the  social  security  tax — 
finance  it,  one  might  say,  by  a  cut  in 
their  income  tax  so  that  they  would  have 
no  net  increased  tax  burden  at  all  to 
pay  It.  This  would  still  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 
That  would  concern  me  far  less. 

Of  course,  this  proposal  is  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc 
Democratic  committee  which  has  six 
good  members,  and  their  recommenda- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Democratic 
caucus. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  confess,  I  was 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  and  I  had  some 
reservations  about  some  of  the  ad  hoc 
group's  recommendations.  But  in  the 
spirit  of  being  a  good  Democrat  and  going 
along  with  my  collesigues,  I  voted  to 
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make  the  recommendations  imanimous, 
those  in  the  blue  pamphlet  the  Senator 
was  holding  in  his  hand. 

I  wish  to  make  an  honest  confession 
to  the  Senate:  I  did  not  know  that  rec- 
ommendation was  in  there.  I  thought  I 
made  it  clear  in  the  caucus  that  I  was 
not  agreeing  to  support  all  those  pro- 
posals. I  thought  they  were  going  to  go 
through  the  orderly  legislative  process, 
that  we  would  hold  a  hearing  on  each 
proposal  to  find  what  the  objections 
were,  what  the  arguments  for  it  were, 
what  the  argimients  against  it  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  meant  for  a 
moment  that  when  I  voted  to  endorse 
that  pamphlet  with  the  blue  backing, 
that  I  was  voting  to  bypass  all  the  legis- 
lative safeguards,  to  bypass  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  that  revenue  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House,  both  In  fact 
and  in  spirit,  and  that  the  Senate  was 
going  to  put  recommendations  Into  effect 
without  any  hearings,  without  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

One  good  thing  about  the  Democratic 
caucus  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
as  long  as  we  have  our  great  leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  we  are  not  going  to  be  kicked 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  because  we 
vote  our  convictions  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Nation  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  not  agreed  on  that  procedure,  that 
we  will  not  even  lose  our  parking  space, 
as  we  might  have  in  the  House,  because 
we  vote  oiu:  convictions  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  report  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security.  I 
am  going  to  read  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers  for   that   group.    Who   are   those 
people? 
Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  not  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  we  are  going  to  vote 
tonight,  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
the  Senate  know  who  these  people  are. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
again  to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  he  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  know  what  we  are  voting 
on  in  this  body. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  said  was  that  if 
you  know  that  you  are  going  to  be  against 
the  matter  anyway,  you  do  not  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  to  be 
even  stronger  against  it  than  you  were 
to  begin  with. 
[Laughter.] 

Who  are  these  people  that  are  on  the 
advisory  group?  I  will  read  their  names: 

W.  Allen  WalUs,  Chairman,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  a  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower. 

Stanford  D.  Arnold,  Brighton,  Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Michigan  State  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFLr- 
CIO. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  Arlington,  Virginia.  At- 
torney; former  U.S.  Representative  from  Wis- 
consin and  former  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Rita  Rlcardo  Campbell,  Los  Altos  Hills, 
California.  Senior  Fellow,  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University;  former  member  of 
President's  Committee  on  Health  Services 
Industry. 

Edward  J.  Cleary,  Flushing,  New  York. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  New  York  State  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council,  AFL- 
CIO. 


Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Edwin  J.  Faulkner,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
President,  Woodmen  Accident  and  Life 
Company. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  White  Plains,  New 
York.  Executive  Director,  National  Urban 
League. 

Elizabeth  C.  Norwood,  Washington.  D.C. 
Assistant  Research  Director,  Eastern  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters. 

John  J.  Scanlon,  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Chief  Finan- 
cial Officer  (Ret.),  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph   Company. 

J.  Henry  Smith,  Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States. 

J.  W.  Van  Oorkom,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
President,  Trans  Union  Corporation. 

Arnold  R.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Dean,  Graduate  School 
of  Industrial  Administration,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University;  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Labor:  former  Associate 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Let  us  read  exactly  what  they  did  rec- 
ommend, because  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant : 

Page  3:    2.  Tax  rates. 

a.  Employee-employer:  No  Increase  should 
be  made,  beyond  those  already  scheduled  in 
present  law,  in  the  total  tax  rates  for  em- 
ployees and  employers  for  cash  benefits  and 
hospital  Insurance.  However,  the  OASDI  tax 
rate  should  be  gradually  increased,  as  OASDI 
costs  Increase,  and  the  Increases  should  be 
met  by  reallocating  taxes  now  scheduled  In 
the  law  for  part  A  (hospital  insurance)  of 
the  Medicare  program.  Income  lost  to  the 
hospital  Insurance  program  by  this  reallo- 
cation should  be  made  up  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  Hospital  Insurance 
benefits  are  not  related  to  earnings,  so  should 
be  phased  out  of  support  from  the  payroll 
tax. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what 
they  said  was  that  there  should  be  no 
general  revenue  funding  of  cash  social 
security  benefits  but  only  of  hospital  in- 
surance benefits.  This  is  not  at  all  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  here. 

I  just  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  as  responsible  as  I  believe 
it  is  and  that  it  will  give  a  lot  more  con- 
sideration to  departing  from  the  princi- 
ple that  the  social  security  fund  finances 
itself;  that  Congress  is  required  to  meas- 
ure up,  bite  the  bullet,  to  use  a  Lyndon 
Johnson  expression,  and  vote  a  tax  when 
we  vote  a  benefit,  so  that  the  social  se- 
curity fund  will  always,  so  far  as  we  can 
predict  In  the  future,  be  solvent,  and  so 
that  we  will  not  be  voting  to  make  an 
irresponsible  giveaway  program  out  of 
a  program  that  was  conceived  on  insur- 
ance principles  and  which,  to  this  point, 
has  been  fimded  to  pay  for  every  benefit 
the  Congress  has  approved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

OKOEB  FOR  AOJODBmaNT  TTNTIl,    10  A.M. 
TOMCHUOW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tonight,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  order  was  subsequently 
changed  to  provide  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess until  9:40  a.m.  tomorrow.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Second,  I  want  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair  relative  to 
my  question  concerning  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the 
amendment  now  pending,  having  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  both  those 
amendments  were  mentioned  specifical- 
ly, and  the  Chair  ruled  that  they  would 
be  eligible  tomorrow  if  cloture  was  In- 
voked.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  state  when  that 
statement  had  been  made  by  the  Chair? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  at  the  time  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  raised  the  question.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  on  the  floor;  I 
am  sure  he  can  corroborate  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska's  request  was  that 
they  be  considered  as  read. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  time  of 
reading  the  amendments,  which  might 
take  a  good  many  hours,  and  it  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  germane- 
ness of  any  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  correct,  and  the  Jour- 
nal shows  that  there  was  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  today  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  cover  both  the 
Pastore  and  the  Stevens  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  There 
was  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
last  night  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  be  able  to  offer  his  amendment  to 
the  Bentsen  amendment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  re- 
inforced again  this  evening.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  raise  the  question  about  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment. With  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Pastore  amendment 
would  be  eligible,  and  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  bear  that  out. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  happened,  but  If  the  record 
so  shows,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  the  Chair  can  say  is  that  the 
Journal  does  not  show  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  the  record  will  show 
the  request  was  that  all  amendments  be 
considered  germane,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  objected,  and  he  stated 
why  he  objected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  request  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  agreed 
to,  and  it  included  all  amendments,  ger- 
mane and  nongermane. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  the  amendments  would  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  not  as 
to  germaneness. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  so  that  we  can  clear 
this  question  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Stevens  and  Pastore  amendments  qual- 
ify under  rule  XXn  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding germaneness;  and  this  is  based 
on  the  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  to  which  the 
Senate  agreed. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  reinforce  what  the 
Senate  has  already  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  re- 
call that  that  was  done.  I  recall  a  re- 
quest was  made  that  all  amendments 
be  considered  germane,  and  my  recol- 
lection was  that  the  Senator  objected  to 
that.  There  should  be  a  printed  record 
to  show  wljat  every  Senator  said  here  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  stenographic  report 
brought  in  here  to  see  what  it  shows. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  be 
read,  and  that  the  reporter  be  directed 
to  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  send  for  the  record. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  might  be  able  to  help  in 
the  reading  of  the  record,  because  I  was 
the  one  who  objected  to  consideration 
of  the  Pastore  amendment,  because  once 
we  requested  an  agreement  that  non- 
germane  amendments  would  be  taken  up 
after  germane  amendments.  That  was 
never  agreed  to,  but  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  objected  to  taking  up  the  Pastore 
amendment  several  hours  ago.  I  would 
be  happy  that  the  record  either  reflect 
that,  or  reflect  the  general  objection 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  . 

I  do  not  really  have  any  quarrel.  Per- 
haps we  should  somehow  dispose  of  the 
Pastore  amendment.  I  think,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  it  was  offered  with  perfect 
motives.  Perhaps  we  can  either  attempt 
It  through  a  motion  to  table,  or  move  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment until  the  next  legislative  day,  and 
then  maybe  consider  it  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day,  or  next  week  or  sometime,  and 
somehow  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  it 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  for  that  purpose 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Did  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  ask  the  Chair  just  a  few  mo- 


ments ago,  if  cloture  is  invoked  tomorrow 
and  this  amendment  has  not  been  acted 
upon,  whether  it  would  be  held  as  being 
nongermane  and,  therefore,  not  in  order 
under  rule  XXII? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  point  out  that  the 
record  has  been  called  for,  to  refer  to 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  previous 

ruling. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  further  parUamentary 
inqiUry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Which  would  have  pri- 
ority, the  Congressional  Record  or  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Journal,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  oflBcial  record. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  ShoiUd  we  not  refer  to 
the  Journal,  then,  rather  than  the  Con- 
gressional Record? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield  for  that  purpose  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whether  we  use  the 
Journal  or  the  Record  is  immaterial 
because     what     the     reporter     takes 
down     will     get     into     both,     and     I 
would  hope  that  very  shortly  the  re- 
porter's notes  on  the  Journal  and  the 
Record  would  be  read  on  the  basis  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
distinguished   Senator   from    Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  DOLE.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  while 
the  record  is  being  sought,  and  again 
perhaps  in  that  time  frame,  some  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island- 
though  I  would  say  to  my  coUeagues 
probably  not  this  evening,  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  reach  some  agreement  to 
vote  on  this  at  s{Mne  time  other  than 
this  legislative  day. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  Indicated 
earlier,  what  really  is  at  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  make  the  social  pro- 
gram a  welfare  program,  but  whether  or 
not  we  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
present  situation;  and  I  would  say  in 
response  to  the  reports  from  the  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Nation  just  read  into 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  February  24,  1975,  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  entitled  "A  De- 
fensive Social  Security,"  which  stated: 

Eight  former  Government  officials  have 
denounced  reports  that  Congress  might  have 
to  cut  back  on  or  In  the  pensions  because  of 


financial  problems  seen  ahead  for  the  Old 
Age  Plan.  Such  statements,  the  eight  de- 
clared, are  "a  disservice  to  the  Nation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Defense  of  Social  SEcxmrrr 

Stui  more  voices  have  joined  the  debate 
over  Social  Security,  this  time  to  chastise 
crlUcs  of  the  system  and  reassure  pensioners 
that  their  benefits  are  safe. 

Eight  former  Government  officials  have 
denounced  reports  that  Congress  might  have 
to  cut  back  on  or  end  pensions  because  of 
financial  problems  seen  ahead  for  the  old- 
age  plan. 

Such  statements,  the  eight  declared,  are  "a 
disservice  to  the  nation."  Their  own  conclu- 
sion: "The  size  of  the  problem  over  the  next 
26  years  Is  easUy  manageable  and  certainly 
does  not  constitute  a  financial  crisis." 

Officials  endorsing  the  new  analysis  In- 
cluded former  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Secretaries  EUlot  L.  Richardson,  John 
W.  Gardner.  WUbur  J.  Cohen,  Robert  Pinch 
and  Arthur  Flemmlng,  and  former  Social 
Security  Commissioners  Robert  M.  Ball  Wll- 
11am  L.  Mitchell  and  Charles  I.  Schottland. 

TTielr  statement  was  a  response  to  criti- 
cisms of  Social  Security's  structure  and 
soundness  raised  after  trustees  of  the  pen- 
sion plan  issued  a  report  on  the  system's 
condition  last  year. 

The  trustees  predicted  gaping  shortfalls 
between  pension  payments  and  tax  Income  If 
present  trends  continue  unchecked. 

FOE   THE   RECORD 

While  the  eight  experts  acknowledge  that 
Social  Security  has  problems,  they  counter 
several  of  the  specific  charges.  Among  the 
points  they  made : 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  Is  basically  sound  and  Its  tni»t 
funds  are  adequate  to  meet  any  brief  deficits 
the  plan  may  encounter. 

Charges  that  the  pension  system  taxes  the 
poor  unfairly  overlook  the  fact  that  low- 
income  persons  receive  benefits  which  are 
disproportionately  large  In  relation  to  the 
taxes  they  pay. 

It  Is  "Inconceivable"  that  Congress  will 
opt  to  slash  benefits  or  put  an  end  to  Soctal 
Security  In  light  of  legislators'  long-standing 
commitment  to  the  Government's  pension 
system. 

Pew  analysts  of  Social  Security  suggest 
that  Congress  wUl  fall  to  find  a  way  to  pay 
Social  Security  benefits.  But  as  was  reported 
m  the  February  17  issue  of  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,"  the  old-age  plan's  problems 
are  considerable  and  the  solutions  complex. 
The  main  concern  Is  that,  under  the  law, 
benefits  will  rise  faster  in  the  future  than 
the  taxes  which  pay  for  them,  resulting  even- 
tually In  huge  deficits.  Why  does  such  a 
posslbUlty  arise? 

For  one  thing,  a  "flaw"  m  the  law  may 
overcompensate  some  future  retirees  for  in- 
flation during  their  working  lives.  In  addi- 
tion, changing  American  life  styles  have  pro- 
duced a  trend  to  smaller  families,  which 
means  that  there  wUl  be  more  retirees  In  the 
future  In  proportion  to  the  young  workers 
whose  taxes  support  pension  benefits. 

The  critical  importance  of  solving  the  fi- 
nancing problem  Is  emphasized  in  two  re- 
cent studies,  one  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  other  by  advisers  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  who  released 
their  official  report  on  February  10. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DILEMMA 


The  experts  agree  that  Congress  faces  an 
uncomfortable  choice  In  deciding  between 
cutting  back  on  Increases  in  pension  benefits 
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or  substantially  raising  the  taxes  workers 
must  pay. 

ir  the  choice  Is  to  raise  taxes,  workers  could 
eventually  find  Social  Sectirlty  taking  a  per- 
centage of  their  pay  that  would  be  more 
than  double  today's  rate. 

As  an  alternative,  legislators  may  choose 
to  correct  the  "flaw"  In  benefit  computations, 
cutting  back  the  growth  In  benefits.  But 
that  accounts  for  only  about  one  third  ol 
the  deficits  expected  In  the  future,  and  any 
further  reductions  In  benefits  will  be  dlfflciilt 
for  politicians  to  support. 

In  all  likelihood.  Congress  probably  will 
choose  to  combine  benefit  cuts  smd  tax  In- 
creases. It  might  also  tap  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral revenues  to  pay  for  some  of  the  benefits. 
That  would  not  add  up  to  destruction  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  But  It  would  mean 
a  substantial  overhaul  of  the  pen-slon  plan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  state  further  that 
those  eight  officials  included  former 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
taries Elliot  L.  Richardson,  John  W. 
Gardner,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Robert  Finch, 
and  Arthur  Flemming,  and  former  So- 
cial Security  Commissioners  Robert  M. 
Ball,  William  L.  Mitchell,  and  Charles 
I.  Schattland. 

Those  distinguished  gentlemen,  former 
Administrators  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  former  Secretaries  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  indicated  for 
the  record  that — 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  social  se- 
curity system  Is  basically  soimd. 

They  added: 

Charges  that  the  pension  system  taxes  the 
poor  unfairly,  overlook  the  fact  that  low-In- 
come persons  receive  benefits  which  are  dis- 
proportionately large  In  relation  to  the  taxes 
they  pay. 

They  went  on  to  discuss  in  some  small 
detail  the  dilemma  facing  Congress. 

I  think  this  is  the  dilemma  that  faces 
us  this  evening:  There  is  no  quarrel  that 
I  know  of,  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
or  any  other  Senator,  that  come  July  1  a 
cost-of-living  increase  will  go  into  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  made 
earlier  this  year  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Gerald 
Ford,  putting  a  5-percent  cap  on  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  there  without  his 
right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
Reporter  has  his  notes.  They  have  not 
been  dictated,  but  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  ask  imanimous  consent,  without 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  that  those  notes  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Reporter  will 
read  the  notes  referred  to,  without  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  us  have  order  so 
we  can  hear  It. 

The  Official  Reporter  of  debates  fMr. 
William  D.  Mohr)  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  amendments  at  the  desk  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  Presiding  OmcEB.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Mansftei-d.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  including  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pas  tore). 


The  Presiding  Officer.  That  is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  That  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  had  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  yesterday  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Bentsen  amendment.  Would  that  be 
considered  to  be  included? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  that. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  wish  the  Chair  would  take 
note  of  that. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That  Is  correct. 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  apologize  to  the  Senate,  because  I 
had  thought  that  I  had  specifically  asked 
that  the  Pastore  amendment  be  con- 
sidered on  the  same  basis  as  was  agreed 
to  the  night  before  vis-a-vis  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  I  would  like  again  to  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  Pastore  amend- 
ment qualify  under  rule  XXll  in  all  re- 
spects, including  germaneness. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  would  hope 
that  some  accommodation  might  be 
reached  where  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  object, 
because  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  merits  or  some  assess- 
ment of  the  Pastore  amendment,  so  I 
am  not  inclined  to  object— but  I  think, 
since  I  have  the  floor  and  made  the  res- 
ervation— it  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  effect  is  adding 
more  delay  to  an  inordinately  delayed 
tax  cut  and,  as  indicated  by  a  number 
of  Members  In  this  body,  we  have  yet  to 
consider  one  single  amendment  that  cuts 
the  taxes  of  the  American  people, 
whether  they  are  65  or  75  or  25. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. All  I  am  trying  to  do  is,  without  the 
Senator's  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  is 
to  find  a  solution.  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
an  objection  to  this  request 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  Pastore  amendment  occur 
at  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  this  evening. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, will  the  vote  take  place  at  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  evening. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
on  the  Pastore  amendment  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  someone  come 
up  with  another  suggestion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  not  asking 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  which  he  pre- 
sented in  good  faith  and  served  notice, 
and  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to  some  vote 
up  or  down,  either  through  a  tabling 


motion,  which  I  do  not  believe  will  carry, 
or  a  straight  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ate should  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow, and  that  has  been — ^when  we  do 
adjourn  it  will  be  to  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row— at  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  make  a  motion  to  table, 
and  if  the  motion  to  table  failed,  then 
would  the  Senator  from  Kansas  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  the  Senator  makes  such  a  mo- 
tion, he  would  lose  his  right  to  the  floor, 
but  the  bin  automatically  would  not  be 
up  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  would  be  an  adjournment  to- 
night. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Pardon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  would  be  an  adjournment 
tonight.  The  bill  would  not  automati- 
cally come  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  be  able,  perhaps,  to  work 
out  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
Is  some  agreement  if  the  motion  to  table 
should  fail,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  have  the  floor,  the  floor  would  re- 
vert to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  Introduced  an  amendment  in  good 
faith.  I  gave  my  reasons  for  it.  I  realize 
there  are  other  people  who  disagree  with 
it;  there  may  be  more  possibly  who  agree 
with  it,  but  we  will  never  know  unless  we 
come  to  a  vote.  What  we  need  to  have  Is 
a  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  the  imderstandlng  that  I 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
thought  about  the  matter,  and  I  honestly 
feel  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  It  Is  my  duty  to  ob- 
ject to  a  social  security  amendment  of  a 
broad  general  nature  being  added  to  this 
bill. 

I  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  object  to  any 
amendment  offered  on  this  bill  that 
opens  this  bill  up  to  social  security 
amendments,  because  I  believe  In  an  or- 
derly legislative  process,  and  I  believe  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  committee  chairman  to 
insist  (HI  an  orderly  process. 

I  believe  that  measures  of  this  sig- 
nlflcance  should  have  a  great  deal  more 
consideration  than  to  simply  be  offered 
here  on  the  floor  on  somettiing  to  which 
it  Is  completely  Irrelevant  and  not  ger- 
mane, and  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  offer- 
ing a  host  of  other  amendments  the  like 
of  which  the  Imagination  of  man  can- 
not at  this  moment  foresee;  to  come  in 
here  tomorrow  and  have  no  telling  how 
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many  amendments  at  the  desk  to  expand 
on  social  security  beneflts  to  be  voted  on 
under  a  gag  rule  with  no  more  than  a 
few  moments'  discussion. 

Now,  I  would  think  if  the  Senate  were 
to  do  that,  at  least  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  save  us  from  our  folly, 
because  that  body  would  insist  on  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  social 
security  amendments,  and  they  would 
Insist  at  that  point  on  the  orderly  legis- 
lative process  if  only  to  protect  the  func- 
tion of  that  body  under  the  Constitution. 

So  I  just  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  the  time  we  spend  on  social  security 
amendments  Is  just  going  to  be  time 
wasted,  unless  it  should  be  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  just  wants  to  put  this 
tax  bill  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  choice  whatever  but  to  veto 
this  bill. 

I  have  had  expressions  emanating 
from  the  President  that  would  Indicate 
that  he  Is  very  fearful  that  amendments 
are  being  added  to  this  bill,  with  him 
protesting  against  It,  to  make  tax  in- 
creases and  to  make  the  tax  cut  so  large 
and  so  controversial  that  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  veto  the  very  thing  he  recom- 
mended to  Congress  which  he  believes  is 
the  highest  priority  item  to  get  this  econ- 
omy moving. 

Here  is  a  social  security  amendment 
for  more  than  $2  billion  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  on  record  against.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  challenge  the  sincerity  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  but  if 
one  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  we 
Democrats  just  might  want  to  play  pol- 
itics with  this  measure,  then  their  sus- 
picions would  be  confirmed  to  a  large 
degree  when  we  find  that  we  are  adding 
amendment  after  amendment,  first  in 
taxing  oil,  then  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
then  a  big  social  security  boost,  all  of 
which  the  President  has  recommended 
against;  all  sorts  of  tax  increases  on  a 
tax  cut  bill— they  are  not  expenditures, 
I  mean  actual  expenditures,  of  money 
out  of  general  revenues,  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration. 

One  who  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  we 
Democrats  play  politics  now  and  then 
would  find  a  great  deal  to  support  that 
suspicion  by  saying,  "Now,  just  look  at 
how  these  people  are  performing  here. 
They  go  for  cloture,  but  they  do  not  want 
any  germaneness."  The  cloture  rule  It- 
self requires  germaneness,  so  they  can 
just  load  on  that  bill  aU  kinds  of  things 
against  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended that  he  believes  are  irresponsi- 
ble, and  which  Is  bad  govenmient,  con- 
trary to  the  whole  concept  on  which  the 
social  security  system  was  founded,  to 
just  load  this  down  with  all  sorts  of  ir- 
responsible things  on  just  a  moment's 
notice,  just  offer  it  and  vote  tonight,  $2 
billion  here  and  $1  billion  there,  and  $1 
billion  increase  on  somebody  overseas. 
and  $600  million  over  here. 

People  wonder,  Mr.  President,  what  on 
Earth  we  are  doing  here.  We  have  not 
had  the  first  vote  on  tax  cuts  and  this 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  for  3 
days.  This  is  the  3d  day  of  considering 
the  tax  cut  to  get  the  economy  going.  On 
the  3d  day  we  have  yet  to  have  the  first 


vote  on  anything  that  would  cut  any- 
body's taxes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  won- 
dering, why  do  we  do  these  things? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  do  we  not  Just  Ima- 
gine for  a  moment  how  the  Senate  will 
look  In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation? 

All  right,  the  Senate  started  out  on 
oil,  increased  taxes  on  oil.  All  right,  after 
we  woriE  on  the  depletion  allowance,  we 
are  going  to  repeal  the  foreign  ttuc  credit, 
then  we  are  going  to  put  In  a  social  se- 
curity amendment,  and  goodness  knows 
what  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  hope  the  Senate 
after  awhile  will  get  in  a  mood  to  pass  the 
tax  cut  bill  or  to  consider  voting  on  It, 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  prog- 
ress we  made  yesterday,  all  the  progress 
we  made  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
all  the  progress  we  are  making  today  is 
in  the  wrong  direction.  We  will  have  to 
retrace  every  step  of  that  and  get  back 
to  the  starting  point  to  pass  the  tax  cut 
bill.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thought  we  were  making 
progress.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  agreed  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  man  who  lost  the  floor  by 
yielding  to  someone  for  a  imanimous 
consent. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  with  the  under- 
standing I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOT.T.INGS.  Without  the  Senator 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.       

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  In  order  to  reaffirm 
what  I  think  Is  the  record,  I  think  when 
we  get  back  to  H.R.  2166  that  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  Hollings-Kennedy- 
Jackson  amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  Is  correct 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yielded  only  that 
this  be  presented,  and  whenever  the 
Pastore  amendment  is  disposed  of,  im- 
der  unanimous  consent  then  we  would 
come  back  to  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield  at  this  time?  It 
is  Immaterial  whether  he  keeps  the  floor 
or  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  it  may  be  material. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
appears  that  we  are  in  for  another  cha- 
rade, shall  I  say.  and  we  are  wasting  a 
lot  of  time.  An  excellent  amendment  has 
been  posed  in  good  faith  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It 


Is  Impossible  for  him,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  reach  a  vote,  but  his  con- 
science should  be  clear,  he  has  made  an 
effort  and  that  effort  will  speak  for  itself. 

ATTTHORITT  for  certain  COMMTTTEKS  to  unr-T 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  a  time 
convenient  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr. 
Cannon)  the  Rules  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  tomorrow.  It  has  very  im- 
portant business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, does  the  Senator  know  what  time 
the  committee  is  planning  on  coming 
in?  It  could  probably  be  up  until  11:30 
without  any  conflict. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  have  talked 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  They  both  indicated  the 
time  would  be  10  o'clock,  but  if  it  could 
be  9  o'clock,  or  even  1  o'clock,  it  might 
be  better,  but  it  is  up  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  H  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  would  let 
me  interrupt  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  tomorrow  is  the  time  reserved 
for  presentation  by  counsel  of  their  views 
to  get  some  other  matters  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

They  have  been  told  in  good  faith  that 
we  will  do  our  best — Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  has  made  this 
statement — that  we  will  do  our  best  to 
secure  consent  of  the  committee  to  meet. 
Now,  If  they  cannot  meet  at  10  o'clock, 
there  is  a  question  of  whether  counsel 
for  both  sides  can  be  ready  with  their 
briefs  at  9  o'clock. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  10? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  might  be  11,  or 
12,  or  1 ;  they  could  do  it. 
Eleven? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  yield,  he  will  understand 
that  we  are  not  under  the  best  of  pros- 
pects for  getting  a  cloture  vote  until 
11:15. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  we  could  meet  at  9, 
we  could  cover  a  whole  lot  of  ground  be- 
fore it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  us 
to  be  on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  In  a 
dilemma.  He  would  like  to  be  here  to 
vote  on  these  tax  amendments  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  mentioning 
that  have  not  yet  come  up,  he  anticipates 
some  might  come  up  starting  tomorrow, 
and  I  would  like  to  be  here.  I  would  also 
like  to  be  at  the  Rules  Committee.  t>oth 
assignments  are  very  important. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  yield,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  we  agree  to  meet  at 
1  o'clock,  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  prefer,  rather  than  12. 1  prefer  12. 

but  if  the  Senator  prefers  1 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  rather  meet  at  9 
because  there  will  be  nothing  happening 
here  In  the  Senate  other  than  the  debate 
on  cloture  and  the  actual  quorum  and 
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the  vote,  that  takes  to  11 :  30,  we  will  have 
2*2  hours  if  we  meet  at  9. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  that  will 
be  all  right  if  it  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who 
has  the  responsibility  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  him,  though  I  saw  him 
about  10  minutes  ago,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  put  in  a  general  request  and  hope 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  get 
together  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  to  see  what 
can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  we  not  then 
agree  to  permit  the  committee  to  meet, 
the  time  to  be  worked  out  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  IX>LE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  believe  the  unanimous 
consent  has  yet  been  givoi,  has  the 
Chair  so  announced? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous  consent  has  not 
yet  been  given.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  ttiat  we  do  have  impor- 
tant committees  at  work.  The  Agricxil- 
ture  Committee  is  marking  up  the  emer- 
gency farm  legislation,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire contest  is  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  important  legislation  is 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  try  to 
work  that  out  as  best  he  can.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  request. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Can  we  get  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
rule  on  that,  and  may  I  ask  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
allowed  to  meet  on  certain  important 
nominations  that  will  not  take  much 
time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  orders  are  entered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  yields, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  event  that  clo- 
ture is  invoked  tomorrow  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  still  pending  at  that 
time  and  the  Chair  declares  it  to  be  non- 


germane,  is  there  a  right  to  appeal  that 
declaration? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  right  to  appeal  that 
determination. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we  can 
take  an  appeal  from  the  Chair? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  appeal  would  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  be  allowed  to 
meet  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  be  allowed  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  believe  I  must  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  obiection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices, too,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
object  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
meeting.  I  believe  that  that  committee 
would  be  meeting  on  measures  that  are 
very  vital  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  body,  and  I  want  to  be  there  in  the 
meeting  with  regard  to  a  measure  in- 
volving energy,  particularly  Involving  a 
measure  of  consequence  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  I  feel  that  I  must  object. 

I  feel  that  I  must  object.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  them  sitting  around  in- 
formally and  deciding  what  they  want 
to  do  when  they  do  make  it  official,  but 
I  do  feel  that  I  should  be  there  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meeting.  I  cannot  be  here 
and  be  there  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, and  contrary  to  what  the  Joint 
leadership  indicated  this  morning,  I 
think  the  committee  hearings  have  to 
stop  being  held  during  the  cotirse  of  this 
legislation  being  considered.  But  for  to- 
morrow I  would  ask  that  all  committees, 
except  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to 
which  objection  has  been  raised,  would 
be  allowed  to  meet  in  the  morning.  That 
would  not  apply  to  the  Rules  Committee 
which  could  meet  all  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
make  it  clear  to  the  majority  leader  it 
is  all  right  with  me  even  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  meet.  They  can 
all  meet  all  day  long,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  so  long  as  they  are  not  meet- 
ing on  something  which  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  If  they 
want  to  meet  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road bill,  that  is  all  right.  I  do  not  want 
Louisiana  to  be  missed  while  I  am  look- 
ing after  the  Nation  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  subject  ^-ill  not 
be  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  be  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  LONG.  You  are  talking  about  tak- 
ing Louisiana's  gas  and  giving  it  to  some- 
one else.  That  is  important  to  Louisiana. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(The  following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  conducted  today  by  unanimous 
consent:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

FINANCIAL  nsrSTl'l'U'l'iONS  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stone)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "Financial  Institutions 
Act,"  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  annoimced  a  nimiber  of  initiatives 
last  October  to  speed  the  Nation's  return 
to  economic  health.  Part  of  that  impor- 
tant effort  is  a  careful  review  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Some  of  these  are 
outdated  and  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. They  now  Impose  a  greater  cost  on 
the  American  consumer  than  they  pro- 
vide in  benefits.  A  key  element  of  my 
program  of  reform  concerns  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  United  States  depends  on  a  unique 
system  of  private  financial  Institutions 
and  markets  to  serve  its  citizens  and  pro- 
mote soimd  economic  growth.  Compared 
to  other  Nations,  we  have  a  large  number 
of  different  financial  Institutions — such 
as  commercisil  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and 
credit  unions.  Through  the  years,  our 
Government  has  tended  through  regu- 
lation and  legislation  to  restrict  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  class  to  specialized  func- 
tions. 

However,  the  regulation  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  has  not  been  fully  re- 
sponsive to  either  the  changing  needs  of 
our  economy  or  to  the  changes  in  the 
scope  and  fimction  of  our  flnsmclal  In- 
stitutions. During  the  past  nine  years, 
the  cyclical  movement  of  Interest  rates 
has  Imposed  major  strains  on  the  Institu- 
tions that  serve  savers  and  finance  hous- 
ing. Initial  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  took  the  form  of  interest  rate 
ceilings  on  the  rates  that  financial  In- 
stitutions could  pay  to  their  depositors. 
The  experience  of  the  past  several  years 
shows  that  such  ceilings  penalize  the 
small  saver,  and  reduce  the  volume  of 
savings  available  to  finance  homebulld- 
Ing.  Nor  have  the  efforts  by  Government 
to  provide  subsidies  to  support  more 
housing  construction  succeeded  very 
well.  In  fact,  these  programs  requiring 
the  Government  to  borrow  in  the  capital 
markets  have  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem bv  adding  to  upward  pressure  on  In- 
terest rates. 

At  the  peak  of  our  financial  crisis  last 
summer,  homi  mortgages  were  virtually 
unavailable  m  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  small  savers  were  being  heavily 
penalized    because    Government    rules 
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limited  the  interest  rates  they  carried  on 
their  savings  deposits  to  far  less  than  the 
rates  carried  by  wealthier  individuals 
with  deposits  of  $100,000  or  more.  At  the 
same  time  the  availability  of  much  high- 
er rates  of  interest  on  their  investments 
outside  of  the  savings  institutions  caused 
Individuals  to  shift  their  fimds  out  of 
mortgage-lending  institutions.  As  a  re- 
sult, savers,  mortgage  borrowers,  and  the 
housing  industry  have  all  been  penalized 
by  these  obsolete  regulations. 

Five  years  ago,  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion undertook  the  study  of  the  problems 
experienced  by  financial  institutions.  In 
1973,  the  conclusions  of  this  study  led 
to  the  Introduction  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act.  The  Act  encourages 
greater  competition  and  responsiveness 
to  the  changing  needs  of  depositors  and 
borrowers.  Last  year,  I  endorsed  that 
legislation  and  urged  that  the  Congress 
give  It  priority.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  in  the  Senate.  Representatives  of 
financial  institutions  and  the  concerned 
public  have  expressed  their  views. 

Today,  I  am  resubmitting  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  many  months  of  debate  and 
consideration  have  brought  all  of  us 
nearer  to  basic  agreement  on  this  im- 
portant reform. 

This  bill  contains  certain  notable 
changes  from  the  legislation  put  before 
you  in  1973.  But  the  overall  objectives  re- 
main the  same — providing  new  oppor- 
tunities for  savers  to  earn  a  competitive 
return  on  their  investment,  and  provid- 
ing homebuyers  with  greater  assiu*ance 
that  the  fiow  of  fimds  for  home  mort- 
gages will  not  be  dramaticEilly  disrupted 
during  periods  of  high  interest  rates.  To 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  bill  permits 
institutions  engaged  in  serving  small  de- 
positors more  flexibility  both  in  obtain- 
ing and  investing  funds.  It  will  permit 
the  payment  of  higher  interest  rates  to 
small  savers,  and  It  will  also  offer  a  new 
tax  incentive  to  most  flnsmclal  institu- 
tions to  make  residential  mortgage  loans. 

New  safeguards  will  require  banks  to 
conform  to  basic  standards  of  Truth-ln- 
Savings  to  insure  that  competition  be- 
tween institutions  is  fairly  and  accurate- 
ly advertised.  Nor  will  there  be  any  de- 
crease in  the  Government's  regulation 
of  accounting  or  security  measures.  In- 
creased competition  between  financial 
Institutions  will  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  need  for  prudent  management 
necessary  to  safeguard  depositors. 

If  the  Congress  will  enact  this  bill  into 
lav.-,  our  financial  institutions  will  bene- 
fit from  the  ability  to  offer  new  services 
and  enter  new  markets;  and  their  cus- 
tomers, both  depositors  and  borrowers, 
will  share  these  benefits. 

Savings  and  loan  a.^soclations  and  mu- 
tual savings  bank  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  checking  and  negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal  (N.O.W.)  accounts  to  in- 
dividuals and  businesses,  while  diversify- 
ing a  portion  of  their  investments  into 
consumer  loans,  unsecured  construction 
Joans,  commercial  paper,  and  certain 
high-grade  private  debt  securities. 

Commercial  banks  will  be  permitted 
to  offer  corporate  savings  accounts  and 
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N.O.W.  accounts.  Credit  imions  will  be 
permitted  to  offer  mortgage  loans  to 
members,  make  a  wider  range  of  loans 
at  more  varied  interest  rates,  and  to  set 
up  an  emergency  loan  fund  on  which  to 
fall  back. 

To  improve  the  availability  of  mort- 
gage credit,  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  other  taxable  financial  in- 
stitutions will  be  granted  a  new  tax  in- 
centive to  enlarge  their  volume  of  mort- 
gage loans.  Finally,  the  act  provides  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  interest  rate 
ceiUngs  on  all  types  of  savings  over  a 
five-and-one-half-year  period. 

This  legislation  differs  in  two  principal 
ways  from  the  bill  previously  submitted 
to  the  Congress: 

First,  the  abolition  of  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  deposits  will  still  occur  five-and- 
one-half  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  However,  prior  to  the  removal  of 
ceilings,  the  Administration  will  conduct 
an  intensive  investigation  to  examine 
the  economic  and  financial  picture  at 
that  time.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  then  have  the  opportimity,  if 
appropriate,  to  make  any  final  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  the  legislation. 

Second,  the  mortgage  tax  credit  is  in- 
cluded in  the  act  as  before,  but  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  will  be  given  a  one-time  op- 
tion until  1979  to  decide  when  to  sub- 
stitute this  tax  measure  for  their  cur- 
rent bad  debt  loss  deduction.  By  1979,  all 
savings  institutions  will  be  required  to 
shift  to  the  mortgage  interest  tax  credit. 

While  the  amended  bill  contains  modi- 
fications designed  to  emphasize  the  areas 
of  agreement  produced  during  the  hear- 
ings and  recent  discussions  between  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  the  public,  the 
basic  objectives  are  to  increase  the  level 
and  quality  of  service  for  the  consumer 
saver,  and  to  maintain  or  expand  the  flow 
of  credit  to  the  housing  sector. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  these  pro- 
posals prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  19.  1975. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stone)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nominations  of  John  Vernon 
Rainbolt,  n,  of  Oklahoma;  Read  Patten 
Dunn,  Jr.,  of  Maryland;  and  Gary  Leon- 
ard Seevers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2783.  An  act  to  continue  the  national 
Insurance  development  program  by  extend- 


ing the  present  termination  date  of  the  pro- 
gram to  AprU  30,  1979,  and  by  extending  the 
present  date  by  which  a  plan  for  the  Uqxilda- 
tlon  and  termination  of  the  reinsurance  and 
direct  Insurance  programs  Is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Ck>ngress  to  April  30.  1982;  and 

H.R.  4221.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  relative 
to  the  reallocation  of  work-study  funds,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

EmoUjm   JOINT  EESOLTrnON   BIGIfED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  258)  to  designate 
March  21,  1975,  as  "Earth  Day." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


At  4  ;30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry  an- 
noimced that  the  Speaker  has  appointed 
Mr.  GoLDWATER  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, vice  Mr.  Armstrong,  resigned. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4221)  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed, relative  to  the  reallocation  of  work- 
study  funds,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTToAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Bes.  23.  A  joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  (Rept.  No.  94-44). 

By  Mr.  HRtJSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  A  joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  declare  AJek- 
sandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America  (Rept.  No. 
94-45). 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  6,  1975,  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Buchenwald  holocaust 
(Rept.  No.  94-46) . 

By  Mr.  HRtTSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Jxidlolary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  15.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation designating  May  13  of  each  year 
as  "American  Business  Day"  (Rept.  No. 
94r-47). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  57.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  May 
1975  as  "National  Car  Care  Month"  (Rept. 
No.  94-48) . 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE  93D  CON- 
GRESS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (REPT.  NO.  94-49) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  section  136(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  this  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  during  the  93d  Congress 
is  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Moss,  on 
this  19th  day  of  March,  1975. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  order  it 
to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
filing  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  "Developments  in  Aging:  1974 
and  January-March  1975"  be  extended 
from  March  28  to  April  30,  1975.  This 
additional  time  is  needed  to  consider  new 
legislative  and  administrative  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

James  L.  Llverman,  of  Mao-yland,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development: 

Robert  W.  Prl,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment; and 

John  M.  Teem,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  a  joint  hearing 
to  consider  three  nominations  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration. 

On  behalf  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
I  am  today  reporting  these  nominations 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed.  Senator  Pastorb 
has  already  reported  the  nominations  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  nominees  are  Robert  W.  Frl,  to 
be  ERDA's  Deputy  Administrator,  Dr. 
James  L.  Liverman  to  be  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Environment  and  Safety ; 
and  Dr.  John  M.  Teem  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Solar,  Geothermal, 
and  Advanced  Energy  Systems. 

Mr.  Frl,  a  former  principal  in  the  man- 
agement consulting  firm  of  McKinsey  & 
Co.,  served  for  2  years  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator and  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Dr.  Liverman  was  a  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Texas  A.  &  M.  when  he  first 
joined  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
staff  hi  1958.  Before  joining  ERDA  this 
year,  he  was  the  AEC's  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Biomedical  and  Environ- 
mental Research  and  Safety  Programs. 

Dr.  Teem  also  came  to  ERDA  from  the 


AEC  where  he  was  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Physical  Research.  A  former 
member  of  the  faculty  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  was  director, 
technical  staff,  corporate  research  and 
development  for  Xerox  before  joining  the 
AEC. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  rule  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  the  three  nominees 
gave  sworn  testimony  at  last  week's 
hearing  and  also  submitted  sworn  finan- 
cial statements  to  the  committee.  These 
statements  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
by  committee  counsel  for  possible  con- 
fiicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  caliber  of  these  nominees  and  believe 
they  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  impor- 
tant mission  of  ERDA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  brief 
biographies  of  the  nominees  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  biogra- 
phies were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BioGBAPHicAL  Information 
Robert  Wheeler  Fri 

Robert  Wheeler  Frl,  39,  Is  a  principal  In 
McKinsey  &  Company  management  consul- 
tants. He  Joined  the  firm  In  1963  and  Joined 
McKlnsey's  Washington  office  In  1965.  He  was 
elected  a  principal  In  1968. 

Mr.  Prl  was  appointed  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
on  June  15,  1971.  At  EPA,  he  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Internal  management  of 
the  Agency,  but  he  also  testified  before  Con- 
gress and  represented  the  Agency  to  press  and 
public  on  numerous  occasions.  Prl  set  up 
EPA's  organization  and  developed  Its  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  systems  during  a  time 
when  the  Agency  doubled  In  staff  and  quad- 
rupled In  budget.  He  worked  closely  with  all 
levels  at  OMB  In  presenting  the  Agency's 
budget  and  developing  policy  and  legislative 
positions. 

Prom  AprU  to  Augiist  1973,  Prl  served  as 
Acting  AdmlnUtrator  of  the  Agency.  He  then 
returned  to  McKlnsey's  Washington  office. 

At  McKinsey,  Prl  has  specialized  for  10 
years  in  government  planning,  budgeting, 
and  organization.  Por  over  a  year,  he  directed 
a  major  effort  for  OMB  to  overhaul  the  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  process.  He  has  also 
served  on  or  directed  proJe''ts  for  the  Pederal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Pederal  Energy  Administration,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  U.S.  Army,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  These  studies  cov- 
ered such  topics  as  budget  systems,  resource 
management,  weapons  acquisition.  Pederal 
pay  comparability,  and  export  promotion 
policy. 

Prl  is  a  trustee  of  the  Environmental  and 
Agriculture  Foundation,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Personnel  Inter- 
change, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development's  subcommittee  on 
multlgovernment  regulation.  He  appears  In 
the  1974  Who's  Who  in  America,  and  has  writ- 
ten and  spoken  frequently  on  government 
management  and  regulatory  Issues. 

In  1957,  Frl  graduated  from  Rice  University 
with  honors  In  Physics.  He  received  his  Mas- 
ters of  Business  Administration  from  Harvard 
University  with  distinction  in  1959.  He  was  a 
Baker  Scholar  at  Harvard,  and  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigml  XI  (a  national 
honorary  scientific  fraternity) . 

Frl  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
Navy  Officers  Candidate  School  In  1959.  and 
served  as  a  Navy  officer  untU  1962.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 
in  Washington  and  was  discharged  as  a 
Lieutenant. 


He  was  born  and  raised  in  Kansas  City 
Kansas.  Prl  Is  married  to  the  former  Jill  Lan- 
don  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  They  reside 
with  their  three  sons — Perry  8,  Sean  7,  and 
Kirk  5 — In  Sumner,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Jakes  L.  Liverican 

Dr.  James  L.  Liverman  has  been  Actlnn 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Environ^ 
ment  and  Safety  since  January  19,  1975 
when  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  came  into  being.  Prior  to  this 
Dr.  Liverman  served  as  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Biomedical  and  Environmental 
Research  and  Safety  Programs,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  during  the  period  May 
1973  through  January  19,  1975. 

Dr.  Liverman,  an  expert  In  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  energy,  was  also  Director 
of   the   ABC's   Division   of   Biomedical    and 
Environmental  Research  since  November  1 
1972. 

Before  his  appointment  to  AEC  Head- 
quarters, Germantown,  Maryland,  Dr.  Liver- 
man supervised  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Na- 
tional Laboratory's '  biology  and  medical 
program  and  the  extensible  environmental 
research  effort.  Under  his  guidance  ORNL 
has  greatly  diversified  Its  research  in  these 
areas  with  support  not  only  from  AEC  but 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  other  F^. 
eral  agencies  as  well.  He  received  his  B.S. 
degree  In  biology  and  chemistry  from  Texas 
A&M  University  in  1949  and  hU  Ph.D.  In 
plant  physiology  and  blo-organlc  chemistry 
from  California  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1952.  He  was  on  the  faculty  at  Texas  A&M 
from  1953-58,  and  was  professor  of  biochem- 
istry when  he  left  to  Join  the  staff  of  the  AEC 
Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  (now  the 
Division  of  Biomedical  and  Environmental 
Research).  From  1958  to  1964  Dr.  Liverman 
progressed  from  biochemist  to  Chief,  Biology 
Branch,  In  the  Division. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  In  1964,  where  he  has 
served  simultaneously  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  Biology  Division  and  as  Interim  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Tennessee -Oak  Ridge 
Graduate  School  of  Biomedical  Sciences  and, 
since  1967,  was  ORNL  Associate  Director  for 
Biomedical  and  Environmental  Sciences.  Dr. 
Liverman  was  also  professor  of  biomedical 
sciences  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Liverman  has  served  on  numerous 
committees  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council,  the  Smith- 
sonlan  Institution,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

RisuMi:  Db.  John  M.  Teem 
Dr.  John  M.  Teem  has  served  as  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Solar, 
Geothermal  and  Advanced  Energy  Systems 
since  January  19.  1975,  when  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
began  operation.  He  has  brought  to  that  posi- 
tion a  career  In  academic  and  Industrial  re- 
search and  In  corporate  and  government  re- 
search management. 

Dr.  Teem  came  to  ERDA  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  where  he  was  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Physical  Research.  In 
that  position,  he  supervised  research  and 
development  In  the  physical  sciences  and 
controlled  fusion  fields.  He  also  served  the 
AEC  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical 
Research  and  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Laboratory  Coordination.  The  Commission 
awarded  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
on  December  31,  1974. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  AEC  In  January  1973, 
Dr.  Teem  was  Director,  Technical  Staff.  Cor- 
porate Research  and  Development  for  Xerox. 
He  assisted  In  the  development  of  the  Corpo- 
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>  (Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Is  man- 
aged by  Union  Carbide  Corp.) 


ration's  technical  strategies  and  was  respon- 
sible for  coordination  of  research  and  prod- 
uct development  In  the  Corporation's  com- 
puter and  education  activities.  He  Joined  the 
Xerox  corporate  staff  In  1967  as  Manager  of 
Its  Strategic  Analysis  Department  where  he 
assisted  in  the  long-range  planning  of  the 
Corporation.  Formerly,  he  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Electro-Optical  Systems,  Inc., 
a  firm  which  was  acquired  by  Xerox  In  1963. 
There,  he  directed  work  on  development  of 
medical  instrumentation  and  research  pro- 
grams in  fluid  physics,  in  laser  and  related 
optical  systems  fields,  and  worked  on  energy 
conversion  techniques  and  electrical  propul- 
sion for  spacecraft. 

Earlier,  on  the  faculty  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  conducted  re- 
search In  elementary  particle  physics,  served 
as  head  of  the  bubble  chamber  group  and 
taught  undergraduate  physics  for  six  years. 

Dr.  Teem  was  awarded  his  PhD  In  nuclear 
physics  from  Harvard  University  In  1954. 
He  Is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma 
XI,  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics, Instrimient  Society  of  America,  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Ronald  T.  Knight,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  1238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H. 
Bamett.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1239.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
small  business  Investment  companies  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  interest.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
which  Individuals  may  earn  without  suffer- 
ing deductions  from  benefits  on  account  of 
excess  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  1241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lessle 
Edwards.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1242.  A  bill  to  provide  objective  defini- 
tions of  unitary  school  systems  for  uniform 
court  enforcement  of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act, 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  coiu"t  cal- 
endars by  providing  for  the  orderly  release 
of  continuing  Federal  jurisdiction  over  de- 
segregated schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT: 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  over  the  confinement  of 
offenders.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


1      By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1244.  A  bUI  to  amend  Section  808  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  To  Establish  a  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  and  sec- 
tion 2031  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  ap- 
proved March  3, 1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
section  22-2801 ) ,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred, by  unanimous  consent,  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel: 
S.  1245.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  218  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuWlc  Works. 

8.  1246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transport 
of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  by  State -owned  ferry 
vessels  \inder  certain  clrcimistances,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thttrmono)   (by  request) : 
S.  1247.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Bay  City 
Methodist  Church,  Bay  City,  Oreg.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  1249.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intem&l  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  In  providing  certain  education 
for  himself,  his  spouse,  and  his  dependents. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.   SCHWEICKER)  : 

S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  disposal  of  certain  surplus 
property  for  court  and  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1240.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
increase   the    social    sEctTRmr    retirement 

TEST  TO  $4,800 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  raise 
the  social  security  retirement  test  from 
$2,520  to  $4,800  a  year. 

Earlier  today  I  attended  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
looking  into  "future  directions  In  social 
security."  The  hearings  are  intended  to 
measure  the  adequacy  of  social  security 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans. The  hearings  today  and  those  of 
previous  years  inevitably  focus  on  the  In- 
equities Inherent  in  the  social  security 
retirement  test. 

At  the  present  time  a  social  security 
beneficiary  may  earn  $2,520  a  year  or 
about  $210  a  month  without  having  to 
forfeit  any  of  his  social  security  benefits. 
Retired  workers  age  72  or  over  may  earn 
as  much  as  they  hke  and  not  have  to  sur- 
render any  of  their  annuities. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized the  inequity  of  limiting  or  penal- 
izing workers  age  62  through  71.  In  the 
past     3     years     the     amount     seniors 


could  earn  without  penalty  has  been 
raised  from  $1,680  to  the  present  $2,520. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  remove  the  retirement  test  com- 
pletely. 

When  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
3.4  million  elderly  live  in  poverty  and  the 
fact  that  78  percent  of  todays  workers 
will  receive  less  than  half  of  their  present 
average  incomes  when  they  reach  retire- 
ment, we  cannot  help  but  be  sympathetic 
to  proposals  to  remove  the  retirement 
test  completely.  Added  emphasis  comes 
from  the  fact  that  most  seniors  can  and 
want  to  continue  working. 

The  major  reason  that  this  has  not 
been  done  Is  cost.  Recent  estimates  fix 
the  cost  of  removing  the  limitation  at 
about  $4  billion  a  year.  This  would  be  a 
sizable  sum  even  in  times  of  relative 
prosperity  but  It  looms  even  larger  in 
the  context  of  the  present  stagnant 
economy. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  an  attempt  to  balance  these  two  com- 
peting objectives.  The  work  ethic  Is  very 
strong  among  most  older  people.  Our  na- 
tional policy  should  be  to  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  work.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  fiscal  and  economic  lim- 
its which  must  be  respected. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  retirement  test 
to  $4,800  a  year.  This  means  that  seniors 
could  earn  about  $400  a  month  without 
having  to  forfeit  some  of  their  social 
security  checks.  This  change  would  re- 
move much  of  the  work  disincentive 
which  characterizes  present  policy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal  can 
be  enacted  in  the  near  future.  It  will 
make  it  possible  for  thousands  of  elderly 
to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty  or  to 
rise  from  mere  subsistence  to  comfort- 
able incomes. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  1242.  A  bill  to  provide  objective 
definitions  of  unitary  school  systems  for 
imiform  court  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  court  calendars  by  providing  for  the 
orderly  release  of  continuing  Pederal 
jurisdiction  over  desegregated  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  JtrHISDICTION  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  designed  to  restore  local 
jurisdiction  over  public  schools  In  an 
orderly  and  rapid  manner.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  upper- 
most question  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  today  is  whether  or  not  they 
have  control  over  the  basic  decisions  of 
their  lives.  There  is  a  feeling  that  too 
many  basic  questions  are  being  decided 
by  impersonal  forces  beyond  their 
reach — such  questions  as  to  how  they  will 
earn  their  livelihood,  how  much  of  the 
money  they  earn  the  Government  will  al- 
low them  to  keep,  whether  that  money 
will  retain  its  value  Into  their  old  age, 
how  their  children  will  be  raised  and  ed- 
ucated, and  what  kind  of  values  will  be 
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handed  down  to  their  children.  Too  often 
in  Washington,  we  are  concerned  over 
technical  solutions  to  problems,  and  we 
ignore  the  human  dimension  of  how  the 
lives  of  ordinary  Americans  are  being 
torn  apart  through  increasing  Federal 
control  and  manipulation  of  the  institu- 
tions which  we  have  created. 

The  field  of  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  where  this  is  hap- 
pening. Most  parents  look  upon  their 
children  as  an  extension  of  their  own 
lives  and  interests.  They  want  to  hand 
down  the  values  they  themselves  have 
received  from  their  forefathers  and 
which  they  have  strengthened  through 
the  self-building  of  their  own  character. 
Yet  when  the  Federal  Government  or 
an  educational  establishment  fattened 
on  Federal  funds  takes  the  right  to  de- 
termine a  child's  education  away  from 
his  parents,  that  basic  human  right  is 
thwarted. 

Often  these  complex  problems  are 
telescoped  into  simple  phrases  such  as 
"forced  busing"  and  "textbook  contro- 
versies." But  we  know  that  more  than 
that  is  at  stake.  Today  taimdreds  of 
people  have  come  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  to 
talk  about  these  issues  with  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  That  is  why 
I  am  introducing  this  bill  today,  to  high- 
light that  effort.  This  Is  a  bill  designed 
to  speed  the  day  when  those  of  our  public 
schools  which  are  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  returned  to  commimity  con- 
trol. But  let  us  look  at  the  difficult  con- 
stitutional and  legal  problems  involved. 

I.    THI    NATtniE    or   THE    PBOBIXM 

In  framing  a  remedy  for  the  problem 
of  educational  disruption  through  court 
orders  to  achieve  racial  balance,  we  must 
focus  precisely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  restraints  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  currently  Interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  practical  effects 
of  the  solutions  proposed.  Moreover,  we 
want  a  remedy  that  will  work,  and  work 
now. 

A  further  complication  Is  that  such  a 
remedy  must  be  universally  applicable 
In  cases  arising  both  out  of  de  Jure  and 
de  facto  segregation.  Since  the  Denver 
decision,  it  may  be  assumed  that  court 
orders  will  now  be  Issued  in  geographic 
areas  where  It  had  formerly  been 
assimied  that  segregated  schools  were 
the  result  of  de  facto  situations.  The 
mere  absence  in  the  past  of  legislation 
or  regulations  requiring  the  separation  of 
students  by  race  no  longer  protects 
school  systems  outside  the  South  from 
assault  by  the  courts.  The  school  system 
in  South  Boston  Is  a  case  In  point.  It  is 
urgent,  therefore  that  both  North  and 
South  join  in  framing  a  remedy. 

Nor  can  a  legislative  remedy  deal 
directly  with  the  desire  of  most  people 
for  nelghhorhood  and  community 
schools,  and  their  distaste  for  court-Im- 
posed busing  and  other  mandatory 
assignment  plans  and  Integration  de- 
vices. I  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
restrict  the  hands  of  the  courts  would 
ultimately  be  set  aside,  even  though  I 
disagree  with  the  basic  premise  the 
courts  are  using.  It  would  be  deeply  dis- 
appointing to  pass  a  bill  providing  relief 
sigalnst  busing  for  racial  balance  only  to 
liave  it  thrown  out  by  the  courts. 


Finally,  our  remedy  must  be  a  solution 
that  can  be  supported  In  good  conscience 
by  all  men  of  good  will,  whatever  their 
political  persuasion.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  ultimate  aim  of  relief  legislation 
is  to  promote  good  community  relations 
and  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  sound 
education.  The  research  report  by  Har- 
vard sociologist  David  J.  Armor  ("The 
Evidence  on  Busing"  In  The  Public  In- 
terest, No.  28,  summer  1972)  and  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  sociology  of  mandatory  integra- 
tion without  freedom  of  choice  has  prov- 
en to  be  either  erroneous  or  much  more 
complex  than  formerly  imagined.  It  does 
nothing  to  Improve  relationships  between 
the  races  or  academic  achievement;  In 
fact  the  evidence  Is  that  It  engenders  hos- 
tility and  lowers  self-esteem  and 
achievement.  Until  our  constitutional  in- 
terpretation can  be  brought  into  line  with 
reality,  we  must  take  legislative  steps  to 
foreclose  the  harm  being  done  to  the 
children. 

If  such  steps  are  to  survive  a  court  test, 
they  must  not  violate  the  internal  logic 
of  the  current  mythology  attributed  to 
the  14th  amendment.  We  must  focus  the 
issue  more  narrowly  upon  what  the  courts 
have  decided,  not  upon  what  we  think 
they  have  decided,  or  what  we  would  like 
them  to  decide.  Changing  judicial  think- 
ing Is  a  process  of  years,  even  if  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  were  passed  over- 
night. The  only  ready  remedy  Is  one 
written  within  the  grammar  of  recent 
court  decisions.  And  contrary  to  the 
popular  Impression,  the  major  court  de- 
cisions— although  sweeping  In  their 
effects — have  been  quite  narrowly  de- 
fined. 

n.   AFFIRMATIVE   ACTION   TO   ACHIEVK   RACIAL 
BALANCE 

Although  "busing"  gets  the  headlines, 
there  are  many  other  techniques  also  pre- 
scribed by  courts  to  achieve  what  Is  com- 
monly called  "a  racial  balance."  These 
other  techniques  are  just  as  disruptive — 
some  even  more  so — of  the  organic  pat- 
terns of  community  development.  These 
techniques  Include  pairing  of  schools,  re- 
organization of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  building  of  new  schools,  gerry- 
mandering of  attendance  zones,  and 
other  devices  apparently  intended  to  cre- 
ate a  racial  balance  in  each  school.  Yet 
the  common  Impression  tiiat  the  courts 
have  required  a  racial  balance  as  an  end 
in  Itself  is  misleading.  On  the  contrary, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  never  re- 
quired that  a  school  system  must  have  a 
racial  balance  for  Its  own  sake.  In  spe- 
cific situations,  however,  the  Court  has 
upheld  oraers  that  are  weighted  heavily 
on  the  side  of  accomplishing  in  each 
school  of  the  system  a  racial  distribution 
that  approximates  the  racial  balance  of 
the  locality. 

Such  orders  have  been  generally  issued 
by  the  lower  courts  imder  their  equity 
powers,  usually  in  the  form  of  decrees  or 
orders  of  a  continuing  quality  which  re- 
tain jurisdiction  in  the  courts  without 
limit  of  time  or  circumstances.  Civil 
rights  cases  and  In  particular  school 
cases  have  created  a  special  form  of  con- 
stitutional Interpretation.  Until  such 
cases  came  to  the  courts,  the  Constltu- 
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tion  was  viewed  as  a  prohibitory  Instru- 
ment forbidding  discrimination  imder 
"State  action."  The  lower  Federal  courts, 
In  particular,  have  devised  an  affirmative 
or  "compensatory"  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  ground  that  pre- 
existing deprivation  of  constitutional 
right  must  be  afiBrmatlvely  adjusted  to  a 
given  point  of  defined  equality  before 
the  normal  constitutional  limits  can  be 
restored. 

In  effect,  then,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  is  upholding  a  lower  court  order 

that  requires  some  affirmative  action 

in  the  form  of  busing,  pairing,  zoning, 
et  cetera — it  is  requiring  the  school  au- 
thorities to  demonstrate  that  the  State 
is  no  longer  encouraging  segregation. 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  past  practices 
which  resulted  in  segregation  and  are 
now  declared  unconstitutional  have  been 
abandoned,  the  school  authorities  must 
take  steps  to  achieve  the  uniform  racial 
distribution  that  presumably  would  have 
resulted  had  it  not  been  for  past  State 
action.  In  short,  the  Court  does  not  hold 
that  it  is  the  Constitution  that  requires 
a  uniform  racial  distribution;  it  Is  the 
doctrine  of  equity  that  requires  busing 
and  similar  artificial  steps  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  imtil  a  supposedly  normal 
state  of  constitutional  rights  can  be  re- 
stored. 

For  example,  in  approving  the  District 
Coiul's  formula  for  a  racial  balance  of 
71-29  percent,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  specifically  called  It 
"a  useful  starting  point  in  shaping  a 
remedy  to  correct  past  Constitutional 
violations."  It  was  a  starting  point,  not 
an  end  In  Itself.  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that,  "in  sum,  the  very  limited  use 
made  of  mathematical  ratios  was  within 
the  equitable  remedial  discretion  of  the 
district  court." 

These  are  subtle  distinctions  which  are 
of  no  comfort  to  parents  who  find  their 
children's  lives  disrupted  and  their  ed- 
ucational achievement  threatened  by  the 
Instability  and  social  chaos  which  so  fre- 
quently follows  such  court  orders.  I 
strongly  dissent  from  the  fine-spun  con- 
stitutional theory  that  invents  momen- 
tous new  doctrines  of  "affirmative  action" 
out  of  whole  cloth.  Yet  we  must  use  as 
our  starting  point  the  fact  that  these 
theories  are  the  prevailing  law  and  that 
there  Is  little  hope  that  they  will  be 
overtiuTied  in  the  near  future.  Our  legis- 
lative remedy  must  be  framed  out  of  the 
same  distinctions. 

m.  THE  REQtnBEMENT  FOR  A  TTNTTART 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

If  racial  balance  Is  not  the  end  sought 
by  present  constitutional  Interpretation, 
then  what  Is  that  end?  In  judicial  lan- 
guage, the  requirement  Is  that  a  State, 
under  the  recent  interpretations  of  the 
14th  amendment,  must  convert  any  "dual 
school  system"  Into  a  "imitary  school  sys- 
tem." The  Supreme  Court  has  em- 
phasized this  over  and  over. 

In  the  pivotal  Green  decision,  the 
Court  said: 

The  transition  to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  sys- 
tem of  public  education  was  and  Is  the  ulti- 
mate end  to  be  brought  about.  (391  US  430 
at  436;  20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  722;  SSSCt  1689 
at  1693] 
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Referring  back  to  Brown  n,  the  Court's 
opinion  In  Green  was  very  specific: 

School  boards  such  as  the  respondent  then 
operating  state-compelled  dual  systems  were 
nevertheless  clearly  charged  with  the  aflarma- 
tlve  duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  In 
which  racial  discrimination  would  be  elimi- 
nated root  and  branch.  (391  US  430  at  437; 
20  Law  Ed  2nd  716  at  723:  88SCt  1689  at 
1694  J 

Unfortunately  the  phrase  "a  imitary 
system"  has  never  been  defined.  Yet  we 
can  deduce  the  Coiu-t's  concept  from  the 
way  It  was  handled  In  the  Swann  opin- 
ion. There  we  find  that  "the  objective  to- 
day remains  to  eliminate  from  the  public 
nchools  all  vestiges  of  state-imposed  seg- 
regation." Over  and  over  again,  Swann 
deals  with  the  problem  of  racial  composi- 
tion strictly  in  accord  with  whether  or 
not  the  pattern  was  "state-imposed." 

The  constant  theme  and  thrust  of  every 
holding  from  Brown  I  to  date  la  that  state- 
enforced  separation  of  races  In  public  schools 
Is  discrimination  that  violates  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause.  The  remedy  commanded 
was  to  dismantle  dual  school  systems.  [402 
US  1  at  22;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at  670;  91SCt  1267 
at  1279] 

And  again,  the  Coiirt  narrowly  defined 
Its  mission  to  include  only  State-sanc- 
tioned discrimination  in  schools,  not  dis- 
crimination which  might  arise  from 
other  factors: 

We  are  concerned  In  these  cases  wltb  the 
elimination  of  the  discrimination  Inherent 
In  the  dual  school  systems,  not  with  the 
myriad  factors  of  human  existence  which 
can  cause  discrimination  In  a  multitude  of 
ways  on  racial,  religious,  or  eithnlc  grounds. 
The  target  of  the  oasee  from  Brown  I  to  the 
present  was  the  dual  school  system.  The 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination  In  pub- 
lic schools  Is  a  large  task  and  one  that  should 
not  be  retarded  by  efforts  to  achieve  broader 
purpoees  lying  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
school  authorities.  One  vehicle  can  carry  only 
a  limited  amount  of  baggage.  It  would  not 
serve  the  Important  objective  of  Brown  I 
to  seek  to  use  school  deeegregatlon  cases  for 
pxirpoeee  beyond  their  scope,  although  deseg- 
regation of  schools  ultimately  will  have  Im- 
pact on  other  forms  of  discrimination.  [402 
US  1  at  22;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at  670:  91SCt  1267 
at  1279] 

Finally,  the  Court  came  as  close  as  it 
ever  has  done  to  defining  a  unitary  school 
system  when  it  said: 

Our  objective  In  dealing  with  the  Issues 
presented  by  these  cases  Is  to  see  that  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupU  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority from  any  school,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  account  of  race;  it  does  not  and  cannot 
embrace  all  the  problems  of  racial  prejudice, 
even  when  those  problems  contribute  to  dis- 
proportionate racial  concentrations  In  some 
schools.  [402  US  1  at  23;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  at 
670;  91SCt  1267  at  1279] 

We  may  conclude  that  a  unitary 
school  system  is  one  in  which  the  school 
authorities  exclude  no  pupil  of  a  racial 
minority  from  any  school,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  account  of  race.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Court  recognizes  that  a  unitary 
school  system  might  include  dispropor- 
tionate racial  concentrations  in  some 
schools,  so  long  as  those  disproportionate 
concentrations  are  not  caused  by  action 
on  the  part  of  school  authorities  with  in- 
tent to  segregate.  State  discriminatory 
actions   are   proscribed;    other   factors 


which  result  in  racial  Imbalance  in  the 
schools  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Court's  activity.  In  fact,  the  Court  said 
specifically: 

The  Constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
m  every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole.  (402  US  1  at  24;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  6£4 
at  24;  91SCt  1267  at  1280] 

In  fact,  the  Court  tells  us  that  "absent 
a  constitutional  violation,  there  would  be 
no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  assign- 
ment of  students  on  a  racial  basis." 

To  summarize  these  Important  distinc- 
tions, we  may  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  holds  It  unconstitutional  to  assign 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  race;  however, 
when  a  court  finds  a  situation  where  pu- 
pils have  been  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
race,  then  equity  requires  that  this  "con- 
stitutional violation"  be  compensated  by 
pupil  assignment  on  a  racial  basis.  Yet 
this  compensatory  action  Is  obviously  of 
limited  duration.  Compensation  cannot 
go  on  forever;  nor  can  a  sound  theory 
of  the  Constitution  endure  a  permanent 
suspension  of  the  constitutional  right  not 
to  be  assigned  on  a  racial  basis. 

The  Court  Itself  calls  this  suspension 
an  "interim  period."  Referring  to  reme- 
dial altering  of  school  zones  In  Swann, 
it  said: 

As  an  Interim  corrective  measure,  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  beyond  the  broad  remedial 
powers  of  a  Court.  [402  US  1  at  page  27; 
28  Law  Ed  2nd  654  at  page  573;  91SCt  1267 
at  1282] 

Noting  the  burdens  which  court  orders 
impose — ^biu-dens  the  Court  itself  admits 
may  be  "administratively  awkward,  in- 
convenient and  even  bizarre"— the  Court 
says: 

But  aU  awkwardness  and  Inconvenience 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  Interim  period  when 
remedial  adjustments  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  the  dual  school  systems.  (402  US  1 
page  28;  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  page  676;  91SCt 
1267  at  1282) 

It  follows  therefore  that  Congress  Is 
at  liberty  to  Impose  a  legislative  defini- 
tion of  a  normal  Interim  period.  More- 
over, the  situation  which  the  courts  are 
seeking  to  remedy  is  In  constant  flux. 
School  authorities,  pupils,  and  families 
come  and  go.  The  Inherent  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  argimaent  demands 
that  the  extraordinary  suspension  of 
constitutional  rights  come  to  an  end 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
Court  Itself  accepted  its  own  logic.  In 
the  remarkable  concluding  paragraphs  of 
Swann,  the  Court  had  this  to  say: 

At  some  point,  these  school  authorities 
and  others  like  them  should  have  achieved 
full  compUance  with  this  Court's  decision 
In  Brown  I.  The  systems  wUl  then  be  "uni- 
tary" in  the  sense  required  by  our  decisions 
In  Green  and  Alexander. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
graphlcally  stable,  for  in  a  growing,  mobile 
society,  few  will  do  so.  Neither  school  au- 
thorities nor  district  courts  are  constltu- 
tlonaUy  required  to  make  year-by-year  ad- 
justments of  the  racial  composition  of  stu- 
dent bodies  once  the  affirmative  duty  to  de- 
segregate has  been  accomplished  and  racial 
discrimination  through  official  action  Is 
eliminated  from  the  system.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Federal  courts  are  without  power 


to  deal  with  future  problems;  but  In  the 
absence  of  a  showing  that  either  the  school 
authorities  or  some  other  agency  of  the  State 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  fix  or  alter 
demographic  patterns  to  affect  the  racial 
composition  of  the  schools,  further  inter- 
vention by  a  district  court  should  not  be 
necessary.  (402  US  1  at  31;  28  Law  Ed  2nd 
554  at  575;   91SCt  1267  at  1283] 

Working  strictly  within  the  constraints 
of  the  Court's  reasoning,  we  can  see 
therefore  that  there  can  and  must  be  an 
end  to  pupil  assignments  on  the  basis  of 
race.  There  can  and  must  be  an  end  to 
busing,  pairing,  zoning,  and  so  forth.  A 
return  to  neighborhood  schools  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  feasible  under  cur- 
rent court  decisions.  The  only  question  is 
when. 

IV.   THE  DURATION   OF  COTTRT   JURISDICTION 

Thus  neither  school  authorities  nor 
district  courts  are  required  to  adjust  the 
racial  composition  of  student  bodies 
"once  the  affirmative  duty  to  desegregate 
has  been  accomplished  and  racial  dis- 
crimination through  official  action  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  system."  The 
suspension  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
pupils  not  to  be  assigned  to  a  school  on 
the  basis  of  race  is  of  limited,  but  Indefi- 
nite duration.  Since  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  admitted  that  the  suspension  of 
rights  is  of  limited  duration,  it  Is  entirely 
proper  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  setting  a  defi- 
nite time  limit  during  which  the  courts 
can  suspend  these  rights. 

I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  school 
systems  have  by  this  time  become  deseg- 
regated under  the  terms  of  the  original 
orders  of  the  Federal  courts,  by  compli- 
ance with  the  guidelines  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  or  remain  in 
a  form  historically  instituted  without 
reference  to  racial  separation  either  by 
law  or  colllusive  drawing  of  attendance 
zones.  Current  problems  before  the  courts 
accordingly  are,  in  possibly  a  majority  of 
cases,  directed  against  resegregatlon 
caused  by  population  shifts  occurring 
subsequent  to  prior  school  desegregation. 
Quite  frequently  it  is  argued  that  the  ac- 
tions of  school  authorities,  although  pos- 
sibly taken  today  without  regard  to  race, 
are  tainted  by  the  vestiges  of  past  ac- 
tions. In  the  forefront  of  such  actions  are 
those  which  attempt  to  overcome  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  blacks  in  inner 
city  areas  by  overriding  political  bound- 
aries existing  between  different  school 
systems  as  in  the  cases  of  Richmond  and 
Detroit  where  massive  bushig  into  sub- 
urbs has  been  directed. 

Yet  in  every  case,  the  orders  are  dif- 
ferent, the  standards  are  different,  and 
the  burdens  to  be  borne  and  the  levels 
of  compliance  are  different.  The  length 
of  time  the  school  systems  remain  under 
court  Jurisdiction  Is  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  B>ery  court  com- 
mands the  establishment  of  a  "unitary 
system,"  but  the  level  of  compliance 
varies.  There  are  two  difficulties.  First, 
"unitary"  is  indefinite  both  in  quantum 
and  period  of  time.  Second,  the  equitable 
doctrine  of  continuing  jurisdiction  over 
an  existing  decree  permits  the  courts  to 
change  preexisting  orders  from  time  to 
time  In  order  to  correct  situations  which 
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have  changed  after  an  initial  determina- 
tion and  local  compliance. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
statutorily  define  the  imltary  concept,  to 
fix  its  effective  period,  and  to  terminate 
continuing  district  court  jurisdiction, 
provided  only  that  in  so  doing  the  Con- 
gress does  not  specifically  or  by  Impli- 
cation permit  the  restoration  of  a  school 
system  based  on  racial  separation. 

V.    THE    REMEDY 

The  PubUc  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
provides  the  required  remedy.  It  de- 
fines a  "unitary  school  system"  within 
the  constraints  of  current  practices. 

First  of  all,  it  accepts  the  work  of  any 
Federal  coiut  that  has  approved  a  de- 
segregation plan  to  achieve  a  unitary 
system.  If  the  court  has  said  that  such 
and  such  a  plan  will  bring  a  system  into 
compliance,  then  the  Public  School  Juris- 
diction Act  agrees  that  it  is  a  plan  which 
will  bring  about  compliance.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Public  School  Jiu-isdiction  Act 
also  accepts  compliance  with  any  specific 
plan  or  generally  published  guideline  au- 
thorized or  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Both  accomplish  the 
same  end  and  should  have  equal  standing 
in  the  light  of  the  numerous  court  refer- 
ences to  such  guidelines  as  indicative  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "desegregated 
school." 

Thus  this  first  definition  does  not 
negate  any  plan  currently  in  effect.  It 
makes  every  court  order  and  every  HEW 
pupil  assignment  plan  part  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "unitary  school  system."  There 
are  some  activists  who  say  that  present 
plans  do  not  go  far  enough.  Yet,  present 
plans  must  go  at  least  as  far  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  has  gone.  Those  who 
want  to  go  further  are  not  arguing  law, 
but  questions  of  policy. 

Second,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act's  second  definition  of  a  unitary 
school  system  accepts  the  decision  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  upholding  a 
pupil  assignment  plan  as  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  any  school  system 
which  has  successfully  defended  itself 
against  the  charge  of  unconstitutional 
actions  is,  on  the  face  of  It,  a  unitary 
school  system.  This  Is  really  a  corollary 
of  the  first  definition.  A  court  decides 
whether  a  school  system  is  unitary  or 
not. 

Third,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act's  third  definition  of  a  unitary  school 
system  also  Involves  a  court  test.  Here, 
if  a  court  decided  that  attendance  zones 
were  originally  established  with  reason- 
able geographical  divisions  without  the 
intent  to  discriminate — and  no  changes 
had  been  made  except  for  reasonable 
educational  discretion— then  such  a 
school  system  is  a  unitary  school 
system.  Such  a  finding  is  a  reason- 
able defense  against  demands  that  school 
attendance  zones  be  altered  within  a  sys- 
tem, or  that  the  system  be  merged  with 
adjacent  systems  in  other  political  ju- 
risdictions. 

Fourth,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act's  fourth  definition  recognizes  that 
many  courts  under  a  plea  of  equity  have 
tried  to  fashion  some  formula  for  the 
overall   racial   composition   of   student 


bodies  as  evidence  of  the  school  authori- 
ties' affirmative  action.  Up  to  now,  this 
has  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the  indi- 
vidual judge,  with  no  guidelines  for  him 
to  follow.  The  courts  have  acted  variously 
with  respect  to  their  racial  ratio  require- 
ments, which,  despite  Federal  assistance 
legislation  to  the  contrary,  Is  being  used 
by  the  Federal  coiu"ts  and  to  some  extent 
as  well  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  a  target  for 
the  requirements  of  busing  and  the  other 
techniques.  Most  courts  have  differed  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  view  an  approx- 
imation of  local  racial  ratios  as  being 
required  and  the  extent  to  which  It  will 
be  applied  across  the  board  to  all  public 
schools  In  the  system  or  be  compromised 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  change  required. 

In  fact.  In  Swann.  the  Supreme  Court 
was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  it  approved 
the  District  Court's  order  only  because 
that  order  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  "fixed  mathematical  racial  balance." 
The  Court  said: 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
District  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive Constitutions^  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  Constitutional 
command  to  desegregate  schools  does  not 
mean  that  every  school  In  every  community 
must  always  reflect  the  racial  composition 
of  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  [402  tJS  1 
a  24;  28  Law  Ed  2nd  554  at  571;  91SCt  1267 
at  1280] 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  quoted 
approvingly  from  the  district  court's  own 
explanation  as  follows : 

This  court  [the  District  Court]  has  not 
ruled  and  does  not  rule  that  'racial  balance' 
Is  required  under  the  Constitution;  nor  that 
all  black  schools  In  aU  cities  are  unlawful; 
nor  that  all  school  boards  must  bus  children 
or  violate  the  Constitution;  nor  that  the 
particular  order  entered  in  this  case  toould 
be  correct  in  other  circumstances  not  before 
this  court.  (Emphasis  in  original)  [402  US  1 
at  24  (n.  9) ;  28  Law  Ed  2d  554  at  571  (n.  9) ; 
91  set  1267  at  1280  (n.  9)  ] 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  thus 
holds  that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a 
rigid  mathematical  formula,  there  are 
still  no  guidelines  for  a  lower  court  to 
follow  In  fashioning  a  remedy  in  equity. 
The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act  has  a 
formula  imder  which  Congress  sets  up 
the  parameters.  It  provides  for  the  kind 
of  flexibility  which  the  Supreme  Court 
demanded  in  Swann,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  Court  only  approved  a  "vei-y 
limited  use  made  of  mathematical  ratios 
.  .  .  within  the  equitable  remedial  dis- 
cretion of  the  District  Court."  These 
limitations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  [402 
US  1  at  25;  28  Law  Ed  2d  554  at  572;  91 
set  1267  at  1280] 

Basically,  the  formula  would  provide 
that  a  control  group  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  would  have  to  meet  cer- 
tain standards  of  racial  composition  In 
enrollment  If  the  school  system  does  not 
otherwise  qualify  as  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem. These  standards  would  be  based 
upon  the  ratio  of  whites  and  blacks  in 
the  school  system:  an  individual  school 
in  the  control  group  would  have  to  have 
at  least  one-third  of  the  percentage  of 
majority  students  in  the  school  popula- 


tion as  a  whole,  and  one-third  of  the  per- 
centage of  minority  students  in  the 
school  population  taken  as  a  whole. 

All  in  all  these  are  not  definitions 
which  I  endorse  for  their  substance;  I 
endorse  them  because  they  will  work 
within  the  system  as  it  Is  now  consti- 
tuted. They  provide  fair  definitions  of  a 
unitary  school  system  so  that  judges  will 
have  an  objective  standard  of  justice,  nor 
do  they  upset  current  legislation  or  court 
orders  on  the  subject. 

Fifth,  the  other  aspect  of  definition  is 
to  put  a  limitation  on  the  duration  of 
the  suspension  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  students  not  to  be  assigned  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  It  Is  unhealthy  for  constitu- 
tional rights  to  be  suspended  Indefi- 
nitely. Congress  can  put  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  length  of  time  required 
to  demonstrate  that  a  dual  school  system 
has  been  abandoned.  It  would  be  hU^ily 
suspect  If  Congress  were  to  put  severe 
limitations  on  the  so-called  remedies 
available  to  courts  in  equity.  It  might  be 
charged  that  due  process  of  law  or  equal 
protection  was  being  abridged  by  sta- 
tute. But  a  reasonable  time  limitation 
violates  neither.  The  courts  would  still 
have  all  the  powers  that  they  now  have 
to  order  desegregation  plans,  to  order 
busing,  pahing,  and  so  forth.  The  power 
to  order  the  organizational  disruption 
that  we  now  have  In  our  school  systems 
would  not  be  abated.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  It  could  not  go  on  forever. 

The  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act 
sets  a  limitation  of  1  full  school  year. 
This  would  apply  either  to  schools  on  a 
9-month  plan  or  on  a  12-month  plan. 
It  assumes  that  the  school  authorities 
are  acting  In  good  faith  and  that  they 
actually  do  what  they  are  ordered  to  do. 
One  year  Is  a  significant  administrative 
unit  in  a  school  system,  as  pupils  nor- 
mally move  from  one  grade  to  another 
in  that  year's  time.  The  courts  will  see 
to  it  that  the  assignment  plan  is  com- 
prehensive enough  to  compensate  for 
past  unconstitutionsil  practices;  the 
year's  duration  xmder  the  court's  Juris- 
diction will  see  to  it  that  a  Constitu- 
tional assignment  plan  Is  actually  In 
operation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  does  not  command  propor- 
tional racial  composition  of  student 
bodies;  once  a  violation  has  been  cor- 
rected, the  Constitution  is  indifferent  to 
assignment  methods,  so  long  as  school 
authorities  do  not  make  assignments  on 
the  basis  of  race.  School  authorities  are 
not  required  to  make  pupil  asslgimient 
adjustments  for  discrimination  that  may 
result  from  other  factors  in  society,  once 
the  affirmative  duty  to  discriminate  has 
been  accomplished.  This  means  that  the 
neighborhood  school — favored  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  of 
both  races — can  return  once  the  viola- 
tions have  been  corrected. 

During  the  space  of  a  school  year,  the 
dislocations  of  student  bodies  and  teach- 
ers would  have  to  be  endured.  There  is 
no  way  within  the  present  grammar  of 
the  court  decisions  that  this  can  be 
evaded  where  the  schools  have  been 
found  to  be  operating  dual  systems.  But 
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it  would  be  endurable  because  the  end 
would  be  in  sight. 

Moreover,  many  school  systems  have 
already  met  and  have  been  meeting  the 
definition  of  a  unitary  school  system  for 
1,  2,  3,  or  4  years.  Under  the  Public 
School  Jurisdiction  Act,  they  could  pass 
the  test  immediately.  What  counts  as  far 
as  meeting  the  constitutional  test  is  the 
actual  time  served  imder  court  orders 
without  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act.  A  statute 
cannot  affect  the  constitutionality  of  an 
action. 

At  the  end  of  a  full  school  year,  the 
school  authorities.  State  officials,  or  any 
parent  can  apply  to  have  the  case  re- 
opened so  that  the  judge  involved  can 
submit  the  case  to  a  jiuy  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  the  school  system  has  met 
the  statutory  definition  of  a  unitary 
school  system  for  a  full  school  year.  The 
determination  is  narrowly  limited  to 
questions  of  fact,  that  is,  whether  the 
plan  decreed  by  the  court  has  in  fact 
been  followed.  The  judge  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  reassess  the  case  itself  or 
to  consider  new  data. 

Upon  reopening  of  the  case,  enforce- 
ment of  the  judge's  court  order  is  stayed 
until  the  final  determination  has  been 
made.  This  would  insure  prompt  actions 
by  the  comrt  so  that  any  affected  parties 
could  make  a  timely  appeal  if  desired. 

Sixth,  once  the  determination  was 
made  that  the  school  authorities  had 
been  operating  a  unitary  school  system 
for  the  required  length  of  time,  then  the 
system  would  be  released  from  Federal 
district  or  appeals  court  jurisdiction  In 
matters  relating  to  segregation  and  allied 
problems.  The  matters  could  not  be 
raised  again  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  system  of  State 
courts  remains  open  to  plaintiffs  who 
allege  that  their  constitutional  rights 
have  been  abridged  by  some  action  of 
the  school  authorities,  including  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  due  process  and 
equal  protection  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction  Act. 
Everj'  school  system  may  be  brought  into 
Federal  court  at  least  once,  and  that 
court  will  have  the  opportunity  to  apply 
the  full  range  of  so-called  "remedies" 
that  it  perceives  to  be  necessary.  The 
"unitary  school  system"  which  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  says  is  constitutionally 
required  will  have  been  established  and 
it  will  have  actually  been  put  into  opera- 
tion. If  further  State-directed  discrimi- 
nation occurs,  the  full  range  of  State 
courts  is  available  for  redress.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  would  assure  this,  but  for 
the  sake  of  clarity,  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  spells  it  out. 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act  provides  a  specific  ex- 
emption to  preserve  the  right  of  any 
student  who  feels  he  has  secured* par- 
ticular advantages  under  any  current 
assignment  plan.  I  think  we  can  be  sure 
that  most  parents  will  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  imder  a  neighbor- 
hood school  plan  if  one  is  offered.  There 
may  be  some  who  are  being  transported 
to  schools  outside  their  neighborhood 
where  they  feel  they  have  special  ad- 


vantages. If  there  are  such,  they  can  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  be  transported  to 
those  schools  if  they  so  choose.  They  have 
this  right  not  by  Constitutional  protec- 
tion, but  in  the  interests  of  good  educa- 
tional policy  and  sound  community 
relations.  Thus,  under  the  Public  School 
Jurisdiction  Act,  no  child  would  lose 
what  he  or  his  parent  perceives  to  be  an 
advantage  from  the  current  system. 

Eighth,  the  Public  School  Jurisdiction 
Act  preserves  the  interests  of  all  those 
concerned.  It  maintains  current  court 
holdings,  decrees,  and  HEW  plans.  It 
preserves  all  constitutional  rights  under 
the  present  mode  of  interpretation.  It 
provides  for  the  orderly  termination  of 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  so  that  stand- 
ards are  imiform  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  provides  for  the  early  restoration  of 
local  control  over  attendance  plans.  And 
It  safeguards  the  interests  of  those  who 
feel  they  have  obtained  advantages 
xmder  the  present  situation. 

But  most  of  all,  it  will  bring  about 
the  rebuilding  of  a  wholesome  educa- 
tional atmosphere  and  constructive  com- 
munity relations.  The  best  society  is  the 
society  that  has  the  maximum  of  free 
choice  and  evolves  from  the  myriad  of 
decisions  of  each  citizen  over  the  years, 
and  over  the  generations.  To  destroy 
that  organic  development  is  to  destroy 
the  very  fabric  of  a  healthy  society.  The 
destruction  has  been  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  courts,  and  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  begin  rebuilding. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  busing  is  but 
a  part  of  the  total  educational  struggle 
of  our  day.  It  does  little  good  for  a  child 
to  remain  in  his  own  neighborhood  if  the 
values  of  that  neighborhood  are  sub- 
verted by  teacher  attitudes  and  text- 
books in  local  schools.  The  same  handful 
of  elitists  who  feel  empowered  to  bus 
children,  and  destroy  cultures  by  remov- 
ing children  from  them,  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  also  the  power  to  deter- 
mine, with  litUe  or  no  consideration  for 
the  opinions  of  parents,  what  values  are 
to  be  taught  to  children  in  the  schools. 
Nowhere  has  this  lack  of  concern  for 
parental  opinions  and  cultural  heritage 
been  more  blatant  than  in  the  textbook 
controversy  in  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 
The  pattern  there  is  the  same  as  in 
Charlotte,  the  same  as  in  Boston,  yet 
the  issue  essentially  the  same:  parental 
rights  and  cultural  Identity  against  the 
force  and  financing  of  Government. 
Again  the  Government  has  taken  the 
side  of  elitists  against  the  people. 

In  Kanawha  County  we  see  the  same 
hypocrisy  so  clearly  extant  in  the  busing 
controversies  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
South,  by  and  large,  has  already  gone 
through  the  turmoil  of  seeing  its  neigh- 
borhoods destroyed.  Yet  today  even  in 
the  North,  In  Boston,  authorities  speak  of 
civil  rights  while  violating  them  blatantly 
by  taking  children  from  their  home  en- 
vironment by  force.  In  Kanawha  Coimty 
authorities  speak  of  teaching  cultural  di- 
versity, while  in  fact  their  program  is 
one  of  undermining  a  mountain  culture 
which  is  a  unique  and  precious  part  of 
the  American  experience.  This  is  done 
with  the  full  force  of  Government  behind 


it,  as  in  Boston,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
for  the  people  in  Kanawha,  just  as  there 
is  no  appeal  for  the  people  of  South 
Boston,  or  wherever  neighborhoods  are 
being  destroyed. 

The  struggle  for  textbooks  in  Kanawha, 
Uke  the  busing  controversies  elsewhere,  is 
not  only  for  the  minds  of  our  children 
but  also  for  the  soul  of  our  country.  This 
fact  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Kanawha  County.  Twice  in  the  past  2 
weeks  leaders  from  Kanawha  concerned 
about  these  textbooks  have  come  to 
Washington,  gathering  support  for  a  imi- 
fied  effort  in  the  antibusing  and  text- 
book controveries.  This  week,  200  people 
in  Kanawha  County  traveled  all  night 
by  bus  to  join  the  national  antibusing 
rally,  a  really  inspiring  sign  of  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  people  of  Kanawha 
County  of  the  greater  struggle  of  which 
they  are  such  an  important  part.  They 
have  missed  a  day  of  work  in  midweek, 
a  fact  of  little  importance  to  many  of  the 
marching  groups  which  have  come  to 
Washington  in  the  past,  but  of  crucial 
importance  to  people  who  have  children 
to  support  and  who  pay  the  taxes  we 
here  in  Washington  impose  upon  them. 
In  the  long  rim,  this  march,  which  united 
the  two  major  parts  of  this  epochal  strug- 
gle, will  be  looked  upon  as  a  milestone 
in  the  winning  back  of  our  Nation  from 
the  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  which  has 
grown  up  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  S.  1242,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1242 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  School  Juris- 
diction Act  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
ruled  that  the  maintenance  of  dual  school 
systems  In  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  denies  to  those  students  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  these  and  related  court  rulings  have 
Imposed  upon  public  school  agencies  the 
burden  of  eliminating  the  vestiges  of  dual 
school  systems  and  of  establishing  all  school 
systems  upon  a  unitary  basis; 

(3)  the  lack  of  appropriate  statutory  def- 
inition of  a  unitary  school  system  has  left 
the  courts  without  objective  standards  in 
enforcing  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
regard  to  pupil  assignment,  with  a  resultlhg 
lack  of  uniformity  In  enforcement  and  reg- 
ulatory  requirements; 

(4)  the  courts  have  been  overburdened 
with  the  complexity  and  length  of  the  liti- 
gation and  continuing  Judicial  process  for 
effective  enforcement  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  of  \96-x. 
and  other  related  statutes. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  Umited  to  section  6  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  taken  action  to  enhance  the  en- 
forcement of  court  determinations  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  to  make  court  en- 
forcement uniform  by  setting  standards  and 
definitions  relative  to  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  court 
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calendars  by  providing  for  the  orderly  release 
of  continuing  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  de- 
segregated public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  Section  401  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  •Local  educational  agency'  means  any 
local  educational  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 801(f)  at  the  Elementary  suid  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1985. 

"(f)  'State  educational  agency'  means  a 
State  educational  agency  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 801  (k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(g)  "Unitary  school  system'  means  any 
public  school  system  in  which — 

"  ( 1 )  the  local  educational  agency  has  com- 
piled with  an  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  based  on  racial  enrollment  cri- 
teria for  the  public  schools  of  that  agency, 
or  is  in  compliance  with  any  specific  plan  or 
published  guideline  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  re- 
spect to  such  enrollment  criteria;  or 

"(2)  the  presently  used  procedure  for  as- 
signment of  children  and  teachers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  found  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  a  charge  that  the 
schools  of  such  agency  were  segregated;  or 

"(3)  the  assignment  of  chUdren  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  that 
agency  is  by  attendance  zones  which  are 
or  have  been  foimd  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  (a)  to  have  been  originally 
established  with  reasonable  geographical 
divisions  without  intent  to  discriminate  be- 
tween areas  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  and  (b)  to  have  not  there- 
after been  altered  except  to  accord  with  and 
meet  conditions  caused  by  population  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  area  served,  grant- 
ing to  such  agency  the  right  to  reasonable 
educational  discretion  in  the  creation  or 
elimination  of  neighborhood  school  zones  In 
geographically  contiguous  areas  without  re- 
gard to  the  racial  composition  of  the  affected 
residential  area; 

"(4)  not  less  than  two-thirdB  of  the 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  have 
a  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  of 
each  school  which  shall  contain  a  percentage 
of  majority  students  which  Is  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  percentage  of  majority  stu- 
dents In  the  school  population  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  a  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents which  is  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  percentage  of  minority  students  in  the 
school  population  taken  as  a  whole.". 

Sec.  4.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"ORDERLY    TERMINATION    OF    FEDERAL    JURISDIC- 
TION OVER   STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  411.  (a)  the  continuing  applicability 
of  any  order  of  any  district  court  or  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  a  local  educational 
agency  shall  terminate  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  Jury  in  the  Issuing  court  or  by  a  court 
having  review  Jurisdiction  thereover  that 
such  schools  of  the  defendant  local  educa- 
tional agency  are  and  have  been  a  unitary 
school  system  as  defined  in  section  401  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  a  full  school  year  since  their 
establishment  of  following  any  voluntary 
of  required  organization  thereof. 

"(b)  No  district  court  or  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  original, 
continuing,  or  pendent  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
in  any  case  or  controversy,  in  law  or  in 
equity,  any  writ,  process,  rule,  decree,  order 
or  command  directing,  forbidding,  or  chang- 
ing (A)  the  assignment  of  transportation 
of  any  student  or  students  to  any  public  ele- 


mentary or  secondary  school  made,  provided, 
or  proposed  pursuant  to  the  determination 
and  direction  of  the  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  oi>eratlng  or  having  super- 
visory powers  over  the  operation  of  such 
school,  or  (B)  the  employment,  assignment, 
reassignment,  transfer,  or  retention  of  any 
member  of  the  teaching  or  administrative 
staff  of  any  such  school,  or  (C)  any  ap- 
propriation or  expenditure  of  any  funds  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  eqiiipment, 
or  operation  of  any  such  school,  or  (D)  the 
accreditation  of  any  school  by  any  public 
or  private  agency,  or  its  Incliwlon  In  any 
published  list  or  directory  of  accredited 
schools.  If  such  school  Is,  or  is  part  of,  a 
unitary  public  school  system  as  defined  in 
section  401(g)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  has  been  so  far  the  period  specified 
in  paragraph   (a)   of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  civil  case  or  con- 
troversy now  pending  or  hereafter  brought 
in  or  removed  to  any  court  of  the  United 
States  for  or  with  respect  to  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  local  educational  agency  or 
for  or  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  maintenance,  operation,  or  sup- 
port thereof. 

"(d)  On  application  therefor  by  any  local 
educational  agency,  or  by  the  parent  of  any 
student  enrolled  In  any  school  operated  by 
such   agency,   or  by  any  State  educational 
agency  or  any  State  officer  having  supervi- 
sory authority  over   the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  any  prior  judgment,  decree, 
or  order  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of   any  court   of  appeals   of   the 
United  States  related  to,  providing  for,  or 
concerning  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  in  or  to  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  as  a  means  to  end  or  prevent 
or  correct  the  effects  of  segregation  of  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  of  such  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  shall 
be  reopened  by  such  court  and  the  court 
shall  thereupon  promptly  submit  to  Jury  de- 
termination as  a  question  of  fact  whether 
or  not  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  such  agency  are.  and  have  been, 
for   the  period   specified   in   paragraph    (a) 
of  this  section,  a  unitary  school  system  as 
defined   In  section  401   of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Such  application  shall  be  made 
by  a  motion   in  the  cause  In  the  case  or 
controversy  ahd  in  the  court  in  which  such 
Judgment,     decree,     or     order     has       been 
requested  or  was  entered.  Such  application 
shall  be  heard  and  the  determination  thereby 
prayed  shall  be  made  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  application  was 
filed.  The  filing  of  any  such  application  shall 
stay  the  enforcement  of  any  existing  order 
pending    final    determination    of    the    Issue 
thereby  raised. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  limit  the  right  of  a  local  educational 
agency  to  change  or  alter  its  administrative 
or  financial  policies  following  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  this 

section:   Provided,  however.  That 

"(1)  no  such  change  thereafter  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  against  any 
class  of  students  or  employees  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 

"(11)  no  student  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  continue  thereafter  to  attend  the  school 
to  which  such  student  was  assigned  prior 
to  such  change  and  to  be  furnished  the 
necessary  transportation  therefor. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  limit  the  existing  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  that 
State,  nor  limit  or  affect  the  established 
review  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States  over  decisions  of  the  high- 
est courts  of  the  several  States.". 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  thto  Act  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  clrcuniBtancee  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  othw 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  808 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  To  Establish 
a  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", and  section  2031  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  approved  March  3,  1901  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  section  22-3801) 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by 
unanimous  consent,  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
pleasure  in  Introducing  today  the  "1975 
Act  to  Reform  Trial  Standards  for  tiie 
Crime  of  Forcible  Rape."  This  bill  will 
limit  the  use  of  a  rape  victim's  sexual 
history  during  the  trial  and  remove 
other  barriers  to  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  rape  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  other  Federal  jurisdic- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  80  percent  of  all  rapes  go  unreported 
Among  the  reasons  that  have  been  cited 
are  the  embarrassment  and  harassment 
expected  and  experienced  by  women  who 
report  and  testify.  Prom  the  moment  she 
enters  the  police  station  through  the  or- 
deal of  cross-examination  by  the  defense 
attorney,  the  rape  victim  Is  asked  per- 
sonal and  often  offending  questions  and 
must  submit  to  physical  examinations 
under  the  most  humiliating  of  circum- 
stances. 

This  reform  bill  will  correct  abuses  of 
privacy  and  unjust  treatment  of  rape 
victims  at  the  trial  stage.  There  are  five 
points  of  reform  contained  in  this  bill. 
First,  the  defense  would  be  prevented 
from  Introducing  evidence  of  the  vic- 
tim's previous  sexual  conduct  except  in 
determining  whether  she  consented.  Cur- 
rent Federal  statutory  and  common  law 
allows  the  private  sexual  behavior  of 
the  rape  victim  to  be  presented  to  the 
jury  to  prove  that  her  testimony  Is  un- 
reliable. A  witness'  credibility  Is  totalis 
unrelated  to  her  sex  life.  This  bill  would 
limit  the  use  of  such  evidence  to  the 
particular  Issue  of  the  victim's  consent. 

Second,  on  the  Issue  of  consent,  evi- 
dence of  the  victim's  sexual  conduct 
would  be  admissible  only  If  the  defense 
can  show  a  pattern  In  her  past  conduct 
relevant  to  the  facts  in  the  particular 
case  and  relevant  to  the  question  of  con- 
sent. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  that 
frequent  sexual  activity  will  not,  in  itself, 
constitute  a  pattern  of  past  conduct 
relevant  to  the  facts  in  the  case  being 
tried. 

The  defense  is  presently  allowed  to 
offer  evidence  of  any  previous  sexual 
acts  of  the  victim  to  prove  that  she  was 
likely  to  have  submitted  to  the  defendant 
of  her  free  will.  The  court  applies  general 
standards  of  relevance  to  determine 
admissibility  of  this  evidence.  Un- 
fortunately, the  trend  has  been  to  admit 
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all  such  evidence.  While  limiting  the 
availability  of  the  victim's  past  private 
life  to  the  defense  and  the  jury,  the  bill 
requires  the  court  to  examine  the  actual 
relevance  of  the  evidence  to  the  facts  of 
the  particular  case  and  to  find  a  pattern 
in  her  past  conduct  that  supports  the 
allegation  that  the  victim  consented. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  any  sexual 
relations  between  the  lictim  and  the 
defendant  will  be  admissible  to  prove 
consent. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  mandatory 
hearing  away  from  the  jury  to  determine 
all  questions  of  admissibility  concerning 
the  victim's  sexual  conduct.  This  pro- 
vision is  a  safeguard  against  possibility 
of  inadmissible  Inflammatory  evidence 
prejudicing  the  jury  against  the  victim. 
Fourth,   this  bill  would   require   the 
court  to  send  a  rape  case  to  the  jury 
without  corroboration   of   the   victim's 
testimony,  if  her  testimony  establishes 
every  element  of  the  crime  of  forciblle 
rape.  The  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
requires  that  if  a  rape  victim's  testimony 
is  not  corroborated  In  some  way,  the 
court  must  rule  favorably  on  a  motion 
to  dismiss  by  the  defense.  The  prosecu- 
tion in  every  criminal  case  has  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  a  case  against  the 
defendant  that  includes  every  statutory 
element  of  the  crime  the  defendant  is 
charged  with.  Rape  Is  the  only  crime  in 
which  the  testimony  of  the  complaining 
witness,  by  law,  cannot  establish  a  case 
to  send  to  the  jury.  This  bill  will  remedy 
this  imbalance  by  allowing  the  court  to 
treat  the  victim  of  rape  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  treats  the  victims  of  other 
crimes. 

Fifth,  this  bill  wiU  require  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  evidence  of 
physical  resistance  is  not  required  to 
support  a  guilty  verdict  in  a  rape  case. 

In  recent  D.C.  rape  trials,  convictions 
have  been  difficult  because  juries  insist 
upon  evidence  of  extensive  physical 
Injury  to  prove  that  the  victim  gave 
resistance  or  otherwise  refused  her 
consent. 

Many  citizens  believe  that  any  decent 
woman  will  defend  her  honor  with  her 
life  and  that  she  would  be  able  to  exhibit 
extensive  cuts  or  bruises  after  a  sexual 
attack.  When  women  in  this  country  ask 
law  enforcement  officials  what  they 
should  do  when  they  are  sexually  at- 
tacked, they  are  told  not  to  risk  being 
killed  or  harmed.  They  are  told  to  scream 
°/"  to  run  to  save  themselves,  and  that 
u  Uiey  offer  violent  physical  resistance 
they  may  be  placing  themselves  in  danger 
of  death  or  severe  injury. 

A  woman  who  follows  this  advice  and 
submits  to  her  attacker  out  of  fear 
may  afterward  find  herself  In  court 
Wing  accused  of  seducing  the  defendant. 
This  counter-charge  results  directly  from 
her  sound  and  responsible  decision  in  a 
crucial  and  dangerous  situation.  Of 
course,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  hitent 
of  this  legislation  is  to  leave  with  the 
prosecution  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  victim  suffered  physical  injury,  if 
that  allegation  is  a  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion's case. 

This  legislation  focuses  on  a  central 
element  that  has  made  conviction  of 
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rapists  so  difficult  and  which  has  made 
so  many  victims  reluctant  to  report  and 
to  testify  at  trial.  When  a  woman  knows 
that  she  seeks  justice  at  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing to  the  public  details  of  her  private 
and  personal  life  that  have  no  connec- 
tion with  her  case,  she  caimot  be  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  happily  with  the 
police. 

The  latest  U.S.  crime  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  forcible  rapes  in  the 
Nation  increased  an  astonishing  62  per- 
cent in  the  last  5  years. 

Rape  is  the  fastest  growing  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States.  The  FBI  re- 
ports that  from  1972  to  1973  the  rate  of 
forcible  rapes  jumped  9  percent,  out- 
stripping the  rise  in  every  other  violent 
crime. 

In  1972.  Washington,  D.C.  the  major 
area  affected  by  this  bill,  experienced  the 
highest  rate  of  rapes  per  capita  among 
U.S.  cities  and  continues  to  have  one  of 
the  worst  records  of  forcible  rape  in  the 
country. 

Of  course,  much  reform  is  necessary 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  evidence  admit- 
ted at  trial.  Police  questioning  of  the 
victim,  medical  examinations,  publicity, 
and  public  scorn,  all  combine  to  discour- 
age most  victims  of  a  sexual  assault  from 
approaching  the  authorities. 

Several  States  have  adopted  reform 
legislation  for  the  crime  of  rape.  Some 
have  chosen  to  redefine  the  substantive 
laws  against  sexual  assaults  and  to  de- 
crease the  severe  penalties.  Others  have 
established  elaborate  protective  schemes 
In  the  pretrial  stages.  But  most  of  the 
State  legislatures  have  turned  to  the  re- 
forms that  were  necessary  at  the  trial 
stage.  NaturaUy,  the  solution  of  the  fast 
growing  national  problem  of  rape  must 
be  addressed  by  the  States.  The  States 
and  local  governments  must  move  to 
make  changes  in  the  many  areas,  includ- 
ing rules  of  evidence  and  procedure,  over 
which  they  have  jurisdiction.  Congress 
has  the  unique  opportunity,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  a  responsibility,  to  reform 
outmoded  laws  in  Federal  jurisdictions 
and  to  provide  far-reaching  legislation 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  States  mav 
use  In  their  wisdom  and  at  their  choice. 
as  a  model  for  the  reform  of  their  own 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  in  seeking  this  important 
change  in  our  Nation's  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untinimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1245.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
titie  23,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  section 
127  of  PubUc  Law  93-87,  the  Federal- 
Aid  ffighway  Act  of  1973,  provides  for 
the  paving  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  from  the  Alaskan  bor- 
der to  Haines  Jimction  In  Canada  and 
the  Haines  Cutoff  Highway  from  Haines 


Junction  in  Canada  to  the  south  Alaskan 
border.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
93-87,  authorization  to  commence  con- 
struction of  this  roadway  cannot  be 
given  untU  after  an  agreement  Is 
reached  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  covering  all  conditions  under 
which  the  highway  is  to  be  built  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
engaged  in  serious  negotiations  on  such 
an  agreement  for  2  years  now. 

This  past  January,  another  meeting 
was  held  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  Negotiations 
were  most  successful  with  aU  conditions 
being  agreed  to  except  one. 

9j/,"f  ^^'  Y"^^^^  ^^^^  Code,  section 
218(1)  requires  that  Canada  shall  hold 

fif^';"^:''*^  ^°'"  **>e  reconstruction  of 
^  ^^^^  Highway  and  the  Haines  Cut- 
off Highway  in  Canada  inviolate  as  a 
part  of  such  highways  for  pubUc  use 
Canadian  officials  advise  tiiat  Canada 
cannot  agree  to  hold  the  right-of-way 
forever  hiviolate.  ^ 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  for 
Senator  Gravel  and  myself  would  elim- 
inate tills  requirement.  With  this  re- 
striction removed,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  can  finalize  the  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  at  the  January 
meeting  In  Ottawa.  -•"iuiu y 

Mr.  President,  constiTiction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  has  placed  a  severe 
strain  on  Alaska's  transportation  system, 
^nsportation  routes  into  Alaska  have 
been  jammed  causing  delays  and  short- 
ages Paving  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  and  tiie  Haines  Cutoff 
Highway  in  Canada  would  greatly  facU- 

li^  V^^.^^  °^  *^*«  transportation  cor- 
ridor to  Alaska's  Interior 

r„T?l  ^^^^  Highway  and  the  Haines 
Cutoff  Highway  also  comprise  the  onlv 
land  link  into  the  entire  Southeast  Alas- 
ka region.  This  route  has  provided  for 
an  exchange  of  social  amenities  and  as  a 
means  of  transporting  goods  and  persons 
between  the  southeast  and  interior  re- 
gions of  Alaska,  and  has  provided  vital 
connections  from  Southeast  Alaska  to 
the  contiguous  United  States 
No  major  reconstruction  has  been  un- 

o^.?:^®.  ^*"^®  *  P^^'"&  ^i"  ^-as  Placed 
on  the  American  section  in  1952  Travel 
speed  ranges  in  the  35  mph  area.  The 
roughness  of  the  road  bed  takes  a  heavy 

h*J  K^^^^^'^'^-  Maintenance  costs  are 
high.  ITie  use  of  this  roadway  has  placed 

^t^^'^^^r^  "  ^^"^  ^"^  ^''^^^s  of  its  design 
criteria.  The  alignment,  substructure  and 
surfacing  are  badly  deficient  when 
weighed  against  the  amount  and  type  of 
traffic  It  carries.  Reconstruction  must  be 
Started. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  offer 
today  is  a  technical  one.  But  with  its 
acceptance,  a  United  States-Canadian 
agreement  can  be  finalized  and  construc- 
tion can  be  commenced  on  a  roadway 

!^n°H  tH**^^  ^Z  i^^  ^'ell-being  of  Alaska 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  218 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  will  provide,  without  participation 
of  funds  authorized  under  this  title,  all 
necessary  right-of-way  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  such  highways;". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  Alaska  would 
realize  its  full  potential  only  if  a  way 
could  be  found  to  provide  a  modem  and 
adequate  overland  entry  into  the  State. 

That  was  clearly  evident  even  before 
the  approval  of  the  oil  pipeline  began 
to  impose  tremendous  new  demands  on 
our  transportation  system. 

The  need  is  doubly  urgent  now. 

Envisioning  that  such  a  development 
might  come  about,  I  worked  through  the 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I 
serve  to  secure  authorization  in  the  1973 
Federal  Highway  Act  for  reconstruction 
and  upgrading  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
from  the  State's  border  to  Haines  Jxmc- 
tlon  and  from  that  point  along  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  the  Haines  Cutoff. 

The  authorization  was  contingent  on 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments spelling  out  the  terms  under  which 
the  construction  could  be  initiated  and 
carried  out. 

I  have  now  confirmed  through  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
who  have  been  representing  this  coimtry 
in  the  talks  that  virtually  all  points  have 
been  worked  out.  They  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  elimination  of  a  requirement 
In  the  1973  act  for  perpetual  commit- 
ment by  Canada  of  the  project  right-of- 
way  would  be  helpful  in  culminating  the 
pact. 

They  do  not  feel  that  this  deletion 
will  pose  any  problem  in  carrying  out  the 
construction  or  that  it  avUI  in  any  way 
be  adverse  to  this  country's  interests. 

It  is  their  belief  that  with  this  item 
clarified,  the  agreement  can  be  com- 
pleted within  a  very  short  time  and  that 
the  first  construction  contracts  can  be 
awarded  late  this  year. 

The  sole  purpose  of  an  amendment  to 
the  1973  act  being  proposed  by  my  friend 
and  Alaskan  colleague.  Senator  Stevens, 
is  to  effect  that  right-of-way  modifica- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  fully  support  the  amendment 
and  am  happy  to  cosponsor  it.  I  believe 
its  enactment  will  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest as  well  as  that  of  Alaska  and  I 
will  do  all  I  can  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  insure  its 
consideration  and  adoption  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  referral  to  us. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  1246.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  trans- 
port of  privately  owned  vehicles  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  by  State- 
owned  ferry  vessels  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  mem- 


bers of  a  uniformed  service  are  cur- 
rently entitled  to  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  travel  performed  on 
a  permanent  change  of  duty  station.  The 
payment  of  these  allowances  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Travel 
Regulations  of  the  Uniformed  Services. 
These  regulations  provide  that  when 
service  members  perform  travel  on  a 
permanent  change  of  duty  station,  they 
can,  in  lieu  of  commercial  passenger 
transportation,  travel  to  their  new  sta- 
tion by  their  privately  owned  convey- 
ance. In  such  circumstances  they  are  en- 
titled to  fixed  mileage  allowances  for 
themselves  and  each  of  their  depend- 
ents. 

In  Alaska,  many  such  individuals 
would  elect  to  travel  by  their  privately 
owned  automobiles  when  reporting  to 
their  new  duty  station  rather  than  using 
other  commercial  transportation.  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  governing 
statutes  (37  U.S.C.  404  and  10  U.S.C. 
2634)  and  applicable  decisions  of  the 
Comptroller  (jeneral.  the  Joint  Travel 
Regulations  do  not  provide  for  reim- 
bursement for  ferry  fares.  This  prohibits 
transportation  on  the  Alaska  Marine 
Highway  system. 

For  instance,  if  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed service  were  transferred  from 
Ketchikan  to  Anchorage,  he  could  elect 
to  travel  by  privately  owned  conveyance. 
As  there  is  no  highway  connecting 
Ketchikan  with  Anchorage,  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  to  have  the  mem- 
ber's automobile  shipped  to  Haines.  From 
that  point  the  member  and  his  family 
would  drive  to  Anchorage.  Although 
Ketchikan  and  Haines  are  connected  by 
the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  and  State- 
owned  ferries  make  daily  runs  between 
these  two  ports,  the  uniformed  member 
could  not  use  this  mode  of  transporta- 
tion as  the  State  ferry  is  not  an  author- 
ized means  of  transport.  Instead,  com- 
mercial transportation  by  an  "ocean 
vessel"  would  be  authorized. 

The  absurdity  of  this  is  that  delivery 
by  commercial  transportation  to  Haines 
might  take  from  2  to  4  weeks.  Delivery 
by  State  ferry  is  1  day.  With  the  State 
ferry,  the  uniformed  member  and  family 
can  travel  with  their  car  to  the  point  of 
disembarkation,  thus  making  this  the 
more  convenient  mode  of  transportation. 
And,  importantly,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  providing  transportation  via 
the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System 
would  be  approximately  one-half  the 
amount  of  other  commercial  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  my  col- 
league and  I  introduce  today  would  au- 
thorize payment  for  transportation  of 
privately  owned  vehicles  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  by  State-owned 
ferry  vessels.  Reimbursement  for  such 
travel  would  be  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  mileage  for  the  land  travel  to 
and  from  the  ports  involved.  No  mileage 
payment  would  be  authorized  for  that 
segment  of  the  trip  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  made  for  ferry  transportation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1246 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2634(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  u 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"(4)  by  State-owned  ferry  vessel  whenever 
transportation  by  such  means  Is  less  expen- 
sive than  other  authorized  means.". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Whenever  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  is  authorized  under  this  section  to 
perform  travel  by  privately  owned  vehicle 
and  a  portion  of  that  travel  is  accomplished 
on  a  State-owned  ferry  vessel,  such  member 
may  be  reimbursed  for  the  ferry  expenses  for 
himself,  his  dependents,  and  his  vehicle;  but 
such  member  Is  not  entitled  to  any  mileage 
aUowance  for  that  portion  of  the  trip  accom- 
plished by  State-owned  ferry  vessel." 


By  Mr.  STE3JNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THiniMOND)  (by  request) : 

S.  1247.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  and  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secketart  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17, 1975. 
Hon.  Nklson  a.  Rockefkixzr, 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prxsident:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  FY  1976  in- 
cluding the  transition  period,  and  for  FT 
1977.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
on  March  6, 1976,  advised  that  its  enactment 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  military 
construction  needed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  this  time,  and  would  provide  addi- 
tional authority  to  cover  deficiencies  in  es- 
sential construction  previously  authorized. 
Appropriations  in  support  of  this  legislation 
are  provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  for  the  FY  1976,  the  tran- 
sition period,  and  for  FT  1977. 

Titles  I,  n,  ni,  and  IV  of  thU  proposal 
would  authorize  $2,356,125,000  In  new  con- 
struction for  requirements  of  the  Active 
Forces,  of  which  $833,786,000  are  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  $743,699,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy:  $643,740,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  and  $135,000,000 
for  the  Defense  Agendee. 
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Title  V  contains  legislative  recommenda- 
tions considered  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Department  of  Defense  family  housing  pro- 
gram and  authorizes  $1,639,876,000  for  costs 
of  that  program  for  FY  1976  and  the  transi- 
tion period. 

Title  VI  contains  General  Provisions  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  Military  Construction 
Program 

Title  VII  totaling  $206,604,000  would  au- 
thorize construction  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  of  which  $54,745,000  Is  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $144,459,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve;  $34,800,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $55,100,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  $16,500,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  These  authorizations  are 
In  lump  sum  amounts  and  will  be  utilized 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
chapter    133,   title    10,   United   States   Code. 

Title  VIII  contains  authorizations  for  FY 
1977  military  contructlon  totaling  $4,285,- 
176,000.  This  authorization  Includes  $932,- 
100,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Army: 
$673,632,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
$1,035,000,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force:  $69,051,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies; 
$1,424,893,000  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
family  housing  and  homeowners  assistance 
program;  and  $150,500,000  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  Forces,  of  which  $39,700,000  Is  for  the 
Army  National  Guard;  $43,500,000  for  the 
Army  Reserve;  $21,800,000  for  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves;  $32,500,000  for  the 
Air  National  Guard;  and  $13,000,000  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  projects  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  proposal  have  been  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  impact  statements 
are  required  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
91-190.  Required  environmental  statements 
wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
military  departments. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Schlesinger. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 

S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain surplus  property  for  court  and  law 
enforcement  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  permit 
the  disposal  of  certain  surplus  property 
for  court  and  law  enforcement  purposes. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  would  allow 
local  governments  to  acquire  excess  Fed- 
eral court  facilities  at  little  or  no  cost, 
under  the  same  authority  as  these  local 
bodies  are  now  permitted  to  acquire 
parkland,  education  buildings,  housing, 
and  the  like. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1034.  which 
I  introduced  2  years  ago.  Since  then,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  all 
offered  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Although  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  took  no  ac- 
tion on  S.  1034  during  the  93d  Congress, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  has  under- 
taken, with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, to  draft  legislation  author- 
izing such  property  transfers  generally. 
I  have  reintroduced  this  legislation  with 
the  hope  that  the  committee  will  report 
its  own  legislation  quickly. 

Tlie  pressing  need  for  additional  court- 
room space  is  well  known.  If  the  Federal 


Government  can  make  some  of  its  sur- 
plus court  property  available  to  the 
States  and  local  governments,  then  it 
would  free  them  to  use  some  of  their  own 
funds  to  appoint  additional  judges  and 
to  further  upgrade  the  system  of  justice. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  provides  a  good 
example  of  the  need  for  my  bill.  The  old 
Federal  courthouse  at  Ninth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  will  soon  become  vacant.  City 
judges,  who  now  operate  under  the  most 
cramped  conditions,  could  use  the  old 
courthouse  to  better  carry  on  their  work. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  movement 
for  criminal  court  reform,  President 
Judge  D.  Donald  Jamieson.  of  Phila- 
delphia's Court  of  Common  Pleas,  ap- 
pointed the  Philadelphia  Justice  Con- 
sortium on  December  2,  1970,  and  com- 
missioned it  to  report  on  specified  prob- 
lem areas  in  the  Philadelphia  criminal 
courts.  One  of  the  areas  to  be  studied 
was  court  facilities.  The  consortium  was 
an  association  of  five  national  organiza- 
tions: The  American  Judicature  Society, 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration, 
the  Institute  for  Court  Management,  the 
National  College  of  the  State  Judiciary, 
and  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

The  consortium's  report  foimd  that 
Philadelphia's  City  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
city's  criminal  justice  courts,  was  an  in- 
adequate facility  for  those  courts  and 
concluded  that  a  new  court  building  was 
a  necessity.  Some  of  the  more  obvious 
problems  with  city  hall  were  the  absence 
of  sufficient  jury  rooms,  the  substantial 
acoustical  difficulty,  an  inadequate  lock- 
up facility,  and  insuflScient  ofBce  space 
for  judges.  My  bill  squarely  addresses 
these  problems. 

The  idea  of  converting  excess  Federal 
courthouse  space  to  lower  courts  seems 
to  make  eminent  good  sense  in  terms  of 
economical  use  of  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey. As  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  Senator  Ribicoff 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  look  at  the 
positive  impact  which  such  a  move 
would  have  on  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem. I  am  certain  that  he  can  appreci- 
ate the  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  assist  these  lower  courts  in  whatever 
way  possible,  and  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  two  letters — one  from  D.  Donald 
Jamieson,  president  judge,  Couit  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  well  as  a 
letter  from  Ben  R.  Jones,  chief  justice. 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania— be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHII.AOELPHU,  Pa. 

January  23,  1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  3184  which  was  Introduced  by 
you  in  February  of  1972.  In  brief,  this  Bill 
would  authorize  Philadelphia  to  acquire  the 
Federal  Courthouse  at  9th  and  Chestnut 
Streets. 

You  Introduced  this  Bill  at  my  request  but 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  ever  enacted 


into  law.  Our  sittiatlon  here  In  Philadelphia 
has  not  changed.  We  still  need  enUrely  new 
quarters  if  we  are  to  bring  our  Justice  sys- 
tem into  the  present  century.  We  probably 
have  the  worst  court  facilities  of  any  major 
city  In  the  United  States.  This  disgraceful 
condition  can  be  ameliorated  somewhat  if 
the  9th  and  Chestnut  Street  property  (about 
to  be  vacated  by  the  Federal  Judiciary)  is 
made  available  to  the  local  Judicial  System. 

Frankly,  I  ses  no  reason  why  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  dollars  should  be  spent  converting 
that  beautiful  court  facility  into  use  for 
some  other  governmental  agency  such  as  the 
Post  Office,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  Phil- 
adelphia should  be  compelled  to  pay  any 
sum  of  money  at  all  for  use  of  these  facili- 
ties. It  was  the  taxpayers'  money  which  built 
this  property  and  the  building  would  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  the  taxpayers'  benefit. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  Just  how  des- 
perate our  condition  is  in  PhUadelphia  for 
adequate  courtroom  space. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  make  the  Court- 
house available  to  us  will  be  sincerely  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely. 

D.  Donald  Jamieson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  31.  1975. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott  :  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  and  Senator  Schweiker,  on 
February  17,  1972,  Introduced  Senate  Bill 
3184,  which  vras  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  What  has  hi^)- 
pened  since  that  time  I  do  not  know. 

As  the  titular  head  of  the  Judicial  system 
In  Pennsylvania,  I  am  terribly  concerned 
about  the  Philadelphia  court  situation,  par- 
ticularly In  reference  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  for  the  courts.  We  do  not  have 
enough  space  in  City  Hall  for  our  Judges 
and  courtrooms  and.  In  fact,  have  had  to 
rent  outside  facilities.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  up-to-date  court  system  In  Philadelphia, 
we  must  have  more  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory quarters. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  present 
Federal  Court  House  at  9th  and  Chestnut 
Streets  Is  about  to  be  vacated  by  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary.  That  building  would  be  Ideal 
for  the  use  of  our  Philadelphia  court  system. 

I  urge  you  to  support  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively a  plan  whereby  this  property  at  9th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  when  vacated,  will 
be  made  available  for  use  by  the  Philadelphia 
court  system. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  R.  Jones. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  28.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  credit  against  tax. 
or  in  the  alternative  a  deduction,  for 
energy  conserving  residential  expendi- 
tures. 

S.    143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  143,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  from  re- 
stricting the  sale  or  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition. 
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S.   474 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TcNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  474,  a-  bill  relating  to  changes  in 
status  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  are  in  a  missing-in-action 
status  as  a  result  of  their  military  service 
in  Indochina. 

S.    S06 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  50,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  water  re- 
sources planning. 

S.   S8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  travel  at  CSovernment  expense 
outside  the  United  States  by  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  not  reelected  to  the 
succeeding  Congress. 

S.    673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  673,  to  estab- 
lish an  energy  stamp  program  which  will 
provide  energy  stamps  to  certain  low- 
income  households  to  help  meet  residen- 
tial energy  costs  incurred  by  such  house- 
holds. 

S.   718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  718.  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.    858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  a  program  of  assistance  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries for  veterans. 

S.    862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chtthch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bira- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  862, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain 
drugs  imder  part  A  of  the  health  insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  XVill 
of  such  act. 

S.   872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  872,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  State 
conservation  publications  shall  qualify 
for  second-class  mail  rates, 
s.  es3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
the  Senator  fr<an  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  953,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 

8.960 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 


Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McInttre)  were  added  £is  cosponsors  of 
S.  969,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  ba- 
sic educational  assistance  eligibiUty  for 
veterans  under  chapter  34  and  for  cer- 
tain dependents  under  chapter  35  from 
36  to  45  months. 

8.  098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  998,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  44  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  and  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service  with  re- 
spect to  records  management  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1124 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1124,  the 
Minority  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 

S.  1177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1177.  the 
postcard  voter  registration  bill. 

S.    1213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1212,  a  bill 
to  amend  and  extend  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964. 

S.    121S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other 
changes  or  actions  which  would  affect 
Federal  civilian  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLTTTION    30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  17  to  23,  1975,  as  "National  Lead 
Poisoning  Prevention  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLXmON   44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44,  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  Septem- 
ber 28,  1975,  as  "National  Indian  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLtmON   46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  rosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  46,  designating  October  5-11, 
1975,  as  "Newspaper  Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLTmON    51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  to  disapprove 


financing  of  a  nuclear  reactor  sale  to 
South  Korea. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Lousiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  5,  to  urge  the  President 
to  establish  a  Council  on  the  Missing  in 
Action. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  21,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  em- 
bargo against  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
Pakistan  and  India  should  be  reinstituted 
without  delay. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  opposition  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a  coinsurance  requirement  of 
10  percent  of  the  costs  imposed  above  the 
initial  deductible  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  with  a  $750  ceiling,  and  express- 
ing opposition  to  increasing  the  deducti- 
ble which  is  applicable  with  respect  to 
physician  services. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadgb,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  101,  relating  to  the 
use  of  Government-owned  peanuts  to 
combat  malnutrition. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  TEMPORARY  SELECT 
COMMnTEE  ON  REGULATORY 
COMMISSIONS  AND  THE  U.S. 
ECONOMY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.) 

FEDERAL  REGULATORY  REFORM — AM 
URGENT  NEED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  To  Study  and  In- 
vestigate the  Regulatory  Commissions 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Our  regulatory  system  was  consciously 
created  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Certainly,  as  market  power  has  become 
increasingly  concentrated  in  a  handful 
of  supersized  corporations  in  many  of 
our  most  important  sectors,  the  need  for 
effective  regulation  in  the  public  interest 
has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  today  that  at  any  time 
in  our  history.  But,  it  must  be  effective 
and  In  the  public  interest.  Today,  all  too 
often,  it  is  not,  and  that  is  why  we  need 
reform. 

In  all  too  many  cases  the  intended 
champions  of  the  public  interest  have 
become  the  captured  apologists  of  the 
special  interest.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  regulators  must  be  liberated 
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through  reform  to  once  again  pursue  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  in  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  to  mount  our  regulatory 
reform  effort,  let  me  urge  that  we  all  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  vital  role  of 
Congress  in  this  process. 

The  urgent  need  for  regulatory  reform 
is  of  critical  Importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare,  personal  convenience, 
and  physical  safety  of  our  citizens. 
Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  must  play  a  key  role  In  the  re- 
form process.  Responsibility  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  Is  spread  across  a 
large  number  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate.  For  these  reasons  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  creation  of  a  temporary 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Regulatory 
Reform  Is  the  best  way  to  proceed.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  approach  their 
careful  consideration. 

The  resolution  would  create  a  select 
committee  composed  of  13  members, 
three  from  the  Committee  on  Banking,' 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; and  four  members  appointed  at 
large.  Eight  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee will  be  of  the  majority  party;  five 
of  the  minority.  The  committee  is  man- 
dated to  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  January  20,  1979; 
with  such  interim  reports  as  the  com- 
mittee decides  advisable. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  the 
committee  is  charged  with  conducting  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  inquiry 
along  three  lines: 

First,  the  Influence  and  Impact  of  reg- 
ulatory commissions'  activities,  pro- 
cedures, rules,  orders,  decisions  as  these 
activities  affect  the  general  economy  of 
the  United  States; 

Second,  the  accountability  of  the  com- 
missions to  the  Congress,  the  relation- 
ships of  the  commissions  to  other  agen- 
cies, to  the  executive  branch,  and  to  the 
private  sector,  and  the  relationships  of 
the  commissions'  activities  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer;  and 

Third,  the  appropriateness  of  regula- 
tion for  given  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Including  an  examination  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  legislative  statutes  and 
an  analysis  of  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  regulatory  activities  for  the 
American  public. 

Various  agencies  are  likely  to  fall  under 
the  scrutiny  of  this  select  committee.  The 
resolution  directs  Itself  In  particular  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  However 
there  are  other  agencies  and  commissions 
that  would  likely  be  examined  such  as 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  particular 
areas  of  inquiry  in  which  I  am  especially 


Interested  Is  the  relationship  of  these 
agencies  to  the  Congress.  Originally, 
these  commis.'sions  and  agencies  were  in- 
tended to  be  "arms  of  the  Congress" 
which  Congress  defined  as  hidependent 
agencies  with  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- 
Judicial  fimctions.  The  commissions  were 
Intended  to  be  independent  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  be  free  from  Executive  control, 
and  to  act  In  a  manner  protecting  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  judgment,  there 
have  been  two  serious  perversions  of  the 
original  congressional  concept.  First, 
there  Is  concern  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  has  captured 
control  over  some  of  these  agencies. 
And,  second,  the  conamlsslons  themselves 
appear  too  often  to  have  become  captives 
of  the  special  Interest  they  are  supposed 
to  regulate,  placing  the  wishes  of  the 
special  Interest  first  and  those  of  con- 
sumer last. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  regulatory  commissions.  In 
many  instances,  the  agencies  are  subject 
to  the  same  budgetary  process  of  regular 
departmental  agencies;  at  times  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  re- 
fused the  funds  and  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  enable  the  agencies  to  conduct 
the  studies  and  Investigations  so  crucial 
to  the  work  of  the  commissions. 

If  executive  control  Is  one-half  of  the 
serious  problem  plaguing  the  commis- 
sions, the  failure  of  the  commissions  to 
regulate  in  the  public  interest  is  no  less 
serious.  And,  potentially  this  can  be  more 
damaging.  The  fact  is  that  the  public  has 
become  hicreaslngly  cynical  of  regula- 
tory agencies  that  purport  to  represent 
the  public  interest  while  making  deci- 
sions that  cost  the  public  money. 

The  last  time  such  an  Inquiry  was  con- 
ducted was  more  than  13  years  ago  when 
the  Landls  report  was  completed  for 
President-elect  Kennedy.  This  study  was 
more  concerned  with  the  administrative 
and  organizational  aspects  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  than  with  the  economic 
results  of  the  regulation  and  Its  effects 
on  the  consumer. 

Today  there  Is  much  broader  support 
for  significant  reform  of  our  regulatory 
system,  among  leaders  in  Government 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  consumer 
groups  than  at  any  time  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1949.  We  must  capitalize 
on  this  momentum  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful change  in  all  aspects  of  our  regu- 
latory system  that,  upon  careful  scruthiy 
need  It. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
recommended  that  a  study  be  performed 
to  identify  inefficiency  which  results  from 
Government  regulation  and  to  propose 
measures  to  reduce  or  ellmhiate  them. 

In  this  time  of  economic  recession  and 
energy  conservation,  we  also  need  to  de- 
vote a  major  effort  to  eliminate  regxUa- 
tory  processes  which  increase  costs  to 
the  customer  and  which  encourage  a 
wasteful  use  of  our  precious  resources. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  whole  area 
has  remained  unexamined,  often  hidden 
from  public  view.  Yet  with  the  possible 
exception  of  taxation,  no  economic  activ- 
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Ity  touches  so  much  of  the  citizenry  as 
does  the  regulatory  commissions.  No  ac- 
tivity—in fields  of  power,  transportation, 
or  communications,  labor  relations,  mon- 
etary poUcy.  or  securities  and  banking 

is  as  pervasive  as  that  of  the  regulatory 
commissions. 

The  urgency  of  the  matter  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  speed  with  which  our 
society  and  Its  technology  are  changing. 
Our  regulatory  agencies  are  still  operat- 
ing accordhig  to  concepts  that  have  been 
or  are  becoming  outmoded  by  change. 
The  agencies  are  forced  to  cope  with  de- 
velopments never  envisioned  when  the 
agencies  were  established— for  example, 
commimlcations  satellites,  cable  televi- 
sion, containerized  shlpphig  in  hiterstate 
and  international  commerce,  and  new 
power  and  energy  demands  as  well  as 
potential  resources. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  measure 
so  that  the  Senate  can  rationally  and 
effectively  address  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  broad  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  this  regulatory  system.  The 
public  Interest  demands  that  compre- 
hensive reforms  In  regulatory  agency 
operations  be  launched  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  116 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
temporary,  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  be  imown  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
Regrulatory  Commissions  and  the  United 
States  Economy  (referred  to  In  this  resolu- 
tion as  the  "committee"), 

(b)  The  committee  shall  conduct  a  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  on  regulatory 
oommlsslons  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  including — 

(1)  the  influence  and  impact  of  the  ac- 
tivities, procedures,  rules,  orders,  and  deci- 
sions of  such  regulatory  commissions  and 
agencies.  In  particular,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  (Commission,  the  Intetstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  (Tommlsslon; 

(2)  the  accountability  of  such  regulatory 
commissions  and  agencies  to  the  Congress, 
the  relationships  of  these  commissions  and 
agencies  to  other  departments,  agencies,  and 
Independent  establishments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
the  relationship  of  each  such  commission  or 
agency  to  any  sectors  of  private  or  pubUc 
enterprise  the  commission  or  agency  la 
charged  by  statute  with  regulating,  and  the 
relationships  of  those  commissions  and  agen- 
cies to  the  United  States  consumer; 

(3)  the  appropriateness  of  regulation  for 
given  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  adequacy 
of  current  legislative  statutes,  and  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  commission  and  agen- 
cy regulatory  activities  for  the  United  States 
consumer;  and 

(4)  such  other  matters  as  the  committee 
considers  appropriate. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  20 
1979.  The  report  shall  contain  a  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  shall  Include  such  recommendations  as 
the  committee  deems  appropriate  with  regard 
to  the  functions  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  committee  shall  from 
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time  to  time  make  such  other  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  following 
the  submission  of  its  final  report  \mder  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed  as 
follows : 

(1)  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  two 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from  the 
minority  party,  designated  by  that  commit- 
tee; 

(2)  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  two  from  the  majority  party  and 
one  from  the  minority  party,  designated  by 
that  committee; 

(3)  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  two  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  from  the  minority  party, 
designated  by  that  committee;  and 

(4)  four  members  of  the  Senate,  two  from 
the  majority  party  and  two  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  the  piuposes  of  paragraph  6  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex- 
ecute the  functions  of  the  committee  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
appointments  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  that  the  com- 
mittee may  fix  a  lesser  ntunber  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 
The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure 
not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
governing  standing  conunlttees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(d)  TTie  committee  shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  report  any  legislative  measure  to  the 
Senate  nor  shall  It  otherwise  have  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee,  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  person- 
nel, (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4)  to  sit  smd  act 
at  any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate, f5)  to  reqiUre,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
doc\aments.  (6)  to  take  depositions  and  other 
testimony,  (7)  to  procure  the  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  (8)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  mav  utilize  the  facilities  and  the 
services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  committee  de- 
termines that  such  action  Is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

(c)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  a  subcommittee  thereof,  over 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  or  of  any  member 
designated  by  either  of  them,  and  may  be 


served  by  any  member  designated  by  any 
such  chairman  or  member.  Any  such  chair- 
man or  member  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975— 
H.R.  2166 

AMENDMXNT  NO.    169 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  income 
taxes,  to  Increase  the  low-Income  allow- 
ance and  the  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  Income,  to  increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TAX    CDT   FOR   A    BALANCED    ECONOMY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  KM.  2166,  the 
Teix  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  por- 
tions of  the  tax  bill  which  I  believe  are 
extraneous  to  our  primary  goal  of  re- 
ducing taxes.  It  would  leave  a  net  tax 
reduction,  or  tax  expenditure,  of  $22.3 
billion,  compared  to  the  $29.2  billion 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  some 
wisdom  in  cutting  taxes  to  help  make 
up  some  of  the  purchasing  power  taken 
away  by  inflation  and  to  provide  a  quick 
injection  of  funds  into  the  economy.  But 
I  offer  this  amendment  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  while  It  may  be  one  of  the 
fastest  ways  to  pour  money  into  the 
economy,  a  tax  cut  is  far  from  the  best 
way  to  stimulate  balanced  economic 
growth.  And  balanced  growth  is  what  we 
need  if  we  are  to  ever  escape  recurlng 
economic  crises. 

The  proposed  12 -percent  Investment 
tax  credit  provides  a  good  demonstration 
of  what  is  wrong  with  this  bill  as 
reported.  The  Finance  Committee  bill 
proposes  $1.9  billion  more  to  private 
business  through  this  device  than  does 
the  House  version  of  the  bill.  This  tax 
concession  totaling  $4.4  billion  In  the 
committee  bill  could  go  into  almost  any 
new  capital  expenditure  whether  con- 
structive or  wasteful.  For  example,  if  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  wished  to  retool  in  order 
to  change  the  body  style  on  its  biggest 
cars,  this  proposal  will  give  them  12  per- 
cent of  the  cost  from  the  National 
Treasury. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we 
were  to  take  that  same  $4.4  billion  and 
invest  it  directly  to  rebuild  our  declin- 
ing rail  system.  That  would  provide  more 
jobs  than  a  higher  investment  tax  credit. 
And  it  would  provide  jobs  on  something 
the  country  really  needs. 

In  terms  of  budget  impact,  this  tax  cut 


is  no  different  than  a  direct  expenditure. 
How  many  Senators  would  vote  for  a 
$4.5  billion  appropriation,  to  provide  a 
12-percent  matching  fund  for  any  pri- 
vate capital  investment  at  all,  whether 
it  served  or  disserved  the  public  inter- 
est? That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  does. 

The  problem  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  tax  cut.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  A.T.  &  T.  and  Pan 
American  are  going  to  use  the  special  tax 
preferences  this  bill  gives  them  for  good 
purpose  or  ill;  for  steps  that  will  add  to 
inflation  or  help  stop  it. 

I  think  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  show  some  judgment  rather  than 
just  pouring  out  money  willy-nilly  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  it  will  land  in  the  right 
spots.  Certainly  the  Congress  can  exer- 
cise that  much  intelligent  discretion  over 
the  funds  entrusted  to  our  care. 

So  let  us  provide  some  speedy  injec- 
tion of  funds,  and  some  inflation  relief. 
But  let  us  also  leave  ourselves  enough 
room  to  serve  the  public  good — to  stimu- 
late efficient  transportation,  low  cost 
housing,  energy  development,  and  other 
priorities  which  have  been  neglected  too 
long. 

And  If  this  is  a  tax  cut  bill,  let  us 
hold  it  to  that  and  avoid  a  hasty  rewrite 
of  the  tax  structure. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
pressing  the  case  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  tax  structure.  We  want  to  close 
some  of  the  gaping  loopholes  which  cost 
the  Treasury  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  and  which  serve  as  a  source 
of  constant  outrage  and  frustration  to 
the  average  taxpayer. 

For  the  sake  of  speed  and  urgency,  we 
have  agreed  not  to  press  amendments 
of  that  kind — with  the  single  exception 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance — on  the 
pending  bill. 

By  the  same  token,  I  suggest  that  we 
should  reject  extraneous  proposals  added 
during  committee  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  justification  for  giv- 
ing business  an  option  to  carry  losses 
back  8  years  instead  of  3.  It  looks  to  me 
like  a  windfall  for  a  few  companies. 
Others  might  see  it  as  worthwhile.  But 
it  does  not  belong  in  this  bill. 

It  may  be  sensible  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  new  trucks,  trailers,  buses,  and 
truck  parts  and  accessories.  But  it  should 
be  debated  separately.  It  does  not  be- 
long in  a  general  tax  cut  bill. 

I  am  especially  bothered  by  the  5- 
percent  housing  credit.  Is  this  a  good 
way  to  repair  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  construction  Industry?  Is  It  a  better 
way  than  the  new  housing  legislation 
that  is  now  being  developed  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House?  Or  is  this  just  a  way  to  stimu- 
late the  real  estate  business,  by  creating 
a  massive  incentive  for  all  the  existing 
houses  to  change  hands.  That  is  where 
most  of  the  money  could  go — not  for 
new  housing,  but  for  trading  in  existing 
homes. 

This  provision  was  obviously  drafted 
without  sufficient  thought.  And  It  demon- 
strates why — when  we  are  trying  to  adopt 
a  tax  cut  quickly — we  should  avoid  hast- 
ily conceived  attempts  to  meet  social  ob- 
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jectives  for  which   the   tax   system   is 
simply  not  designed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  description  of  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McQovERN  Amendment  to  H.R.  2166 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  tax  ex- 
penditure in  H.R.  2166  from  $29.2  billion  to 
$22.3  billion,  a  reduction  of  $6.9  billion  from 
the  Committee  bill,  through  the  following: 

(1)  Eliminate  the  5<7c  housing  purchase 
credit,  to  save  an  estimated  $3.2  billion. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  proposed  three-year 
capital  loss  carryback  for  individuals,  to  save 
$0.1  billion. 

(3)  Adopt  the  House  provision  Increasing 
the  Investment  Tax  Credit  to  10  percent  In- 
stead of  12  percent,  to  save  $1.9  billion. 

(4)  Eliminate  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  trucks  and  related 
equipment,  to  save  $0.7  billion. 

(5)  Eliminate  the  proposal  to  permit  cor- 
porations to  carry  back  losses  for  8  years,  to 
save  $1.0  billion. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  overall  size 
of  the  tax  cut,  thus  giving  the  Congress  more 
flexibility  to  use  public  Investment  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  the  amendment  would 
make  the  bill  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
concept  of  a  tax  cut,  as  opposed  to  a  signi- 
ficant revision  of  the  tax  structure. 

amendment    no.    170 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill   (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

amendment    no.    171 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  fH.R.  2166),  supra. 

amendment    no.    172 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill   (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

amendments    NOS.    174    AND    175 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
cut  bill  to  limit  the  housing  credit  to  new 
homes  only  and  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  tax  rebates  for  middle-income  tax- 
payers earning  between  $12,500  and 
$30,000. 

The  increased  relief  for  middle-income 
taxpayers  would  be  achieved  by  increas- 
ing the  rebate  to  12  percent  of  the  tax 
liability  with  a  maximum  of  $300  The 
increased  cost  of  the  tax  rebates,  an  ad- 
ditional $2.2  billion,  would  be  offset  by 
the  $2.2  billion  saved  by  limiting  the 
housing  credit  to  new  homes  only. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment will  in  no  way  change  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  tax  rebates  or  tax  cuts 
provided  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  taxpayers  earning  under  $12,500  a 
year.  The  present  bill  provides  substan- 


tial tax  cuts  to  this  group  of  taxpayers, 
which  I  believe  must  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  tax  legislation. 

However,  the  tax  legislation  approved 
by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  grossly  unfair  to  millions  of 
moderate-  and  middle-income  taxpayers. 
The  17  million  taxpayers  earning  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $30,000,  about  20  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers,  now  pay  approxi- 
mately 38  percent  of  all  the  taxes  paid 
by  individuals. 

These  taxpayers,  especially  those  fami- 
lies where  both  the  husband  and  wife 
work,  are  getting  shortchanged  by  the 
present  tax  cut  bill. 

My  amendment  would  increase  tlie  tax 
rebates  for  those  earning  between 
$12,500  and  $30,000  by  between  $25  and 
$200.  The  increased  rebates  for  this  group 
of  taxpayers  would  make  up  for  the  al- 
most complete  lack  of  tax  relief  on  1975 
earnings  given  to  them  by  both  the  House 
and  Finance  Committee  bills.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  House  bill,  every  taxpayer 
earning  over  $15,000  would  have  received 
•no  relief  whatsoever  on  1975  income 
taxes. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the  re- 
bates up  to  $300  for  taxpayers  earning 
up  to  $30,000,  with  the  rebates  then 
phasing  down  to  $100  for  those  earning 
$40,000  or  more. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  it  is 
essential  to  provide  relief  to  the  low- 
income  taxpayers,  but  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress would  be  making  a  serious  mistake 
if  it  ignored  the  millions  of  people  who 
pay  a  large  percentage  of  our  taxes. 

In  addition  to  being  inequitable,  the 
present  bill  will  also  not  provide  the 
stimulus  needed  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing again  and  get  people  back  to  work. 
The  tax  rebates  are  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  quick  stimulus  to  the  economy  by 
increasing  consumer  piu'chasing  power 
and  encouraging  the  purchase  of  durable 
goods. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  most  effective  way  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  major  items,  and  thus 
to  put  people  back  to  work.  Is  to  provide 
money  to  the  people  who  will  buy  these 
Items. 

But,  to  quote  an  excellent  editorial  on 
this  Issue  from  the  Wilmington  Evening 
Journal — 

The  House,  looking  with  populist  eyes,  has 
changed  a  principally  anti-recession  plan 
into  a  principally  anti-poverty  blU,  confusing 
social  and  economic  priorities.  It's  like 
shoving  a  hamburger  down  the  throat  of 
someone  who  Is  dying  of  thirst. 

If  this  Congress  really  wants  to  pro- 
vide equitable  tax  relief  and  provide 
sufficient  stimulus  to  the  economy,  It 
must  provide  more  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  And  more  relief  can 
be  granted  to  these  taxpayers  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  this  legislation  by 
limiting  the  housing  credit  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  homes  only. 

While  the  5 -percent  housing  credit  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee  Is  po- 
litically appealing,  I  believe  that  granting 
a  $2,000  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of 


existing  homes  is  economically  unwise. 
A  credit  for  old,  existing  homes  will  not 
create  any  new  jobs  or  stimulate  the  con- 
struction and  housing  industries,  nor  will 
it  help  reduce  the  backlog  of  unsold  new 
homes.  The  provision  could,  however, 
develop  into  another  costly  and  ineffi- 
cient tax  loophole. 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $3.2  billion,  with  the  provision 
applying  to  existing  homes  costing  $2.2 
billion.  By  limiting  the  credit  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  homes  only,  the  revenue  loss 
would  be  $1  billion. 

If  the  Congress  is  going  to  provide  a 
temporary  tax  break  to  stimulate  the 
purchEise  of  homes,  it  should  be  aimed  at 
the  many  young  couples  and  apartment 
dwellers  who  have  been  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market  in  the  last  2  years  by  ris- 
ing prices  and  high  interest  rates. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  housing  credit  to  new 
homes  only  and  to  apply  the  revenue 
gained  by  this  provision  to  an  increase  in 
the  tax  rebates  for  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. The  housing  credit  measure  is  the 
only  provision  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  that 
would  grant  any  relief  to  these  taxpayers. 
The  main  problem  is  that  it  would  apply 
to  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

However,  an  Increase  in  the  tax  re- 
bates would  provide  additional  relief  to 
the  more  than  17  million  taxpayers  that 
receive  minimal  relief  under  the  present 
legislation.  It  would  be  equitable  and  fair 
to  the  people  who  are  now  bearing  the 
brimt  of  the  tax  system,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide the  additional  economic  stimulus 
needed  to  increase  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  put  people  back  to  work. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  a  table  show- 
ing the  impact  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal, March.  7,  19751 
Confusing  Tax  Relief  Goals 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon  Is  not 
known  for  waffling.  This  means,  mostly,  that 
he  Is  a  vlgorotis  supporter  of  conservative 
economic  theory.  It  also  means  that  Increas- 
ingly he  is  Isolated  within  the  Ford  admin- 
istration, where  the  slogan  has  reluctantly 
been  changed   from   conservatism   to  prag- 
matism. 

In  the  country  at  large,  too,  Mr.  Simon's 
views  are  not  widely  hailed.  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  Is  either  Irrelevant  or  Ineffective.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday,  the  Treasury  secretary 
flailed  away  at  the  tax-relief  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  week.  It  was 
testimony  Capitol  Hill  should  heed. 

Mr.  Simon,  of  course.  Is  not  opposed  to 
tax  relief.  The  economy  needs  spurring  at 
this  time,  and  giving  tax  rebates  Is  one  way 
that  goal  can  be  achieved.  His  objection  is 
to  the  size  of  the  tax  rebates  and  to  the  dis- 
tribution among  intended  beneficiaries. 

The  president  had  proposed  a  tax  cut  of 
$16.5  billion;  the  House  measure  would  in- 
crease It  to  $21.3  billion.  The  administration 
wanted  about  15  percent  of  the  tax  cut  dl- 
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rected  toward  those  making  less  than  $10,000 
a  year;  the  House  would  give  ttiat  Income 
group  55  percent. 

The  argument  In  the  Hoiise  was  that  the 
poor  are  hurting  In  this  Inflationary  period 
and  need  help.  It  Is  a  truthful  statement,  as 
Mr.  Simon  himself  agrees.  The  problem  Is 
that  the  administration  bill's  principal  aim 
Is  to  spur  the  economy,  and  Mr.  Simon  be- 
lieves that  giving  most  of  the  money  to  the 
p)oor  won't  serve  that  purpose. 

He  Is  not  heartless.  Just  hard-headed.  "For 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1974,"  he  told  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  "the  production  of  diirable 


goods  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  34  per- 
cent while  nondurable  goods  production  de- 
clined at  an  annual  rate  of  only  22  percent. 
Therefore  It  is  clear  that  the  purchase  of 
dvirable  goods  has  to  be  Increased  If  the  re- 
cession Is  to  be  turned  around." 

In  layman's  terms,  what  he  said  was  that 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
television  sets  and  homes,  etc — durable 
goods — are  not  selling,  and  these  industries 
are  In  a  state  of  depression,  with  millions  out 
of  work.  If  we  want  those  millions  to  be  put 
back  to  work,  we  ought  to  provide  money  to 
those  who  buy  those  things.  And  who  usually 


buys  those  things?  "According  to  the  best 
estimates  we  have,"  said  the  secretary,  "the 
principal  buyers  of  consumer  durable  goods 
are  the  middle-Income  classes.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  these  goods  are  bought  by 
households  with  Incomes  over  $10,000  and 
only  about  30  percent  are  bought  by  house- 
holds under  $10,000." 

But  the  House,  looking  with  populist  eyes, 
has  changed  a  principally  anti-recession  plan 
into  a  principally  anti-poverty  bill,  confus- 
ing social  and  economic  priorities.  It's  like 
shoving  a  hamburger  down  the  throat  of 
someone  who  is  dying  of  thirst. 


IMPACT  OF  ROTH  AMENDMENT  INCREASING  MAXIMUM  REBATES  TO  12  PERCENT  WITH  $300  MAXIMUM  ON  FAMILY  OF  4 


House  bill 


Senate  Finance  Committee 


Rotti  amendment 


Present  tax 


10  percent 
rebate 


1975  cut 


Total 
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1975  cut 


12  percent 
Total  rebate 


1975  cut 
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$3,000 0 

$5,000 98 

$6,000 2<5 

$8,000 559 

$10.000 867 

$12,500 1,261 

$15,000 1,699 

$17,500 2. 156 

$20,000 2.660 

$25,000 3.750 

$30^00 «.980 

$35,000 6,398 

$40,000 7.958 
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AMENDMENT  NO.    176 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Philip 
A.  Hart,  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Church, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Pearson)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   177 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   178 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  179 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    180 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOB.   181   THSOTTGR   186 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   187   AND   188 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     189 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoiiENici)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     190 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  blU  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     191 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr  Tunney,  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Clark)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  that  Is  a  modifica- 
tion of  my  amendment  No.  135.  This 
modification,  I  am  pleased  to  say  In- 
corporates provisions  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Fannin's 
amendment. 

The  amendment  now  would  offer  tax 
Incentives  for  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures of  residential  as  well  as  commercial 
structures. 

The  taxpayer  of  any  residential  unit 
could  take  either  a  tax  deduction  or 
credit  for  those  expenditures  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  as  energy  con- 
servation measures.  Allowable  expendi- 
tures would  include  storm  windows, 
doors,  added  insulation,  caulking  and  re- 
lated solar  equipment. 

The  owner  or  leasee  of  a  commercial 
building  could  take  up  to  a  $5,000  credit 
on  solar  conservation  measures  and 
$1,000  on  conventional  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  these  modifications 
strengthen  the  amendment  and  I  would 
continue  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  measure  their  support.   . 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    192    THROUGH    201 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 


ti^ucing  today  a  series  of  amendments 
to  H.R.  2166,  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
of  1975.  These  amendments  would  Im- 
plement those  portions  of  the  economic 
and  energy  program  I  Introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  which  have  not  been  covered 
adequately  by  the  tax  reduction  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate. 

Some  of  these  amendment:;  are  reve- 
nue raising  rather  than  revenue  reducing 
measures,  because  I  believe  we  must  be 
fiscally  responsible  even  while  dealing 
with  a  severe  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  amend- 
ments, a  chart  demonstrating  their  fiscal 
impact,  as  well  as  the  full  text  of  the 
amendments  themselves,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  192 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  Excise  Tax  on  Gasoline. 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  m  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  manufacturer's  excise 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
4084  as  4085,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
4083   the   following: 

"Sec.  4084.  Additional  Tax. 

"There  Is  imposed  on  gasoline  sold  by  the 
producer  or  Importer  thereof,  a  tax  of — 

"  ( 1 )  20  cents  a  gallon  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line sold  before  January  1,  1976,  and 

"(2)  30  cents  a  gaUon  with  respect  to 
gasoline  sold  after  December  31,  1975.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  4082  (d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  wholesale  distributor)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  section  4084"  after  "section  4081" 
where  it  appears  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  4083  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exemption  of  sales  to  producer)  is  amended 
bv  inserting  "or  section  4084"  after  "section 
4081". 

(3)  Section  4101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  registration)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4081  or  section  4091"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081,  section  4084, 
or  section  4091". 

(4)  Section  42ai(d)  (6)  (C)  is  amended  bj 
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inserting  "or  section   4084"   after   "section 
4081". 

(5)  Section  4226(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  floor  stoclcs  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

■'(8)  1975  tax  on  gasoline. — On  gasoline 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4084  which  on 
the  date  occvirring  15  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1975,  is 
held  by  a  dealer  for  sale,  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at  the  rate  of  20 
cents  a  gallon.  The  tax  Imposed  by  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  gasoline  In  retaU 
stocks  held  at  the  place  where  intended  to 
be  sold  at  retail,  nor  to  gasoline  held  for  sale 
by  a  producer  or  Importer  of  gasoline. 

"(9)  1976  tax  ou  gasoline. — On  gasoline 
subject  to  tax  under  section  4084  which,  on 
January  1,  1976,  Is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax 
at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  gaUon.  The  tax 
Imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  gasoline  in  retail  stocks  held  at  the  place 
where  Intended  to  be  sold  at  retail,  nor  to 
gasoline  held  for  sale  by  a  producer  or  im- 
porter of  gasoline.". 

(6)  Section  6421(b)(1)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  allowance  for  local  transit  sys- 
tems) Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "(A)" 
the  following:  "one-half  of  the  tax  paid 
under  section  4084  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline 
so  used  on  which  tax  was  paid  under  such 
section  and". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  4084  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4084.  Additional  tax. 
"Sec  4085.  Cross  references.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion apply  to  gasoline  sold  on  or  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)(1)(A)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  allow- 
able) l"?  amended  by  redesignating  section 
42  as  43,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  41 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  42.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  GASOLINE. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  Is  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
20  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  gallons 
of  gasoline  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Amount. — The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $90  ($180  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013). 

"(2)  Application  with  other  credits  and 
deductions. — In  determining  the  number 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year,  any  gasoline 
purchased  with  respect  to  which  a  credit  or  a 
deduction  is  claimed  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  disregarded.". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974,  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  such  date. 

(2)  (A)  Section  42  of  such  Code  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "20  cents"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30  cents", 
and 

(il)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(1)  Amount. — The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $120  ($240  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  re- 
turn of  tax  under  section  6013).". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1975,  with  respect  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  such  date. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 


relating  to  section  42  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   the   following: 

"Sec.  42.  Excise  tax  on  gasoUne. 

"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(f)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  excessive  credits)  Is  amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  after  "lubricating  oU)"  the 
following:  ".  42  (relatmg  to  tax  credit  for  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasoline),";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  31,  39,  and 
42". 

(3)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  inserting  "OR  42"  after  "SECTION  39" 
in  the  caption  of  such  section; 

(B)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  42  (relating  to 
excise  tax  on  gasoline),". 

Amendment   No.    193 
At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"TTTLB — AUTOMOBILE    EPPK3IENCY   TAX 
INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 
"Chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1054    (relating   to   certain   other    excise 
taxes)  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  begin- 
ning thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter   A — Automobile    Fuel 

Consumption  Tax 
"Sec.  4451.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4451.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  is  imposed  on 
each  new  automobile  sold  to  a  final  pur- 
chaser a  tax  in  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b).  The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  the  final 
purchaser. 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax. — The  amount  of  tax 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

"If  the  fuel  consumption 
rate  (in  miles  per  gallon) 

of  the  new  automobile  is:               The  tax  is: 

Over    16 0 

Over  13  but  not  over  15 $200 

Over  11  but  not  over  13 420 

Over  9  but  not  over  11 680 

Not  over  9 1,000 

"(c)  Cbzdit  Against  Tax. — There  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  subsection  an  amount  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  following  table: 

"If  the  fuel  consumption 
rate  (In  miles  per  gallon) 
of  the  new  automobile  is:  The  credit '<:: 

Not  over  17 0 

Over  17  but  not  over  19 $75 

Over  19  but  not  over  21 150 

Over  21  but  not  over  23 225 

Over  23 300 

"(d)  Increase  in  Tax  and  Credit. — 

"(1)  1977-1978.— Effective  January  1,  1977. 
each  fuel  consumption  rate  listed  In  the 
tables  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
be  increased  by  2  and,  as  increased,  shall  be 
the  rate  in  effect  for  calendar  years  1977  and 
1978. 

"(2)  1979-1980.— Effective  January  1,  1979, 
each  such  rate  shall  be  Increased  by  4  and, 
as  Increased,  shall  be  the  rate  in  efl'ect  for 
calendar  years  1979  and  1980. 

"(3)  1981-1982.— Effective  January  1.  1981, 
each  such  rate  shall  be  Increased  by  6  and, 
as  Increased,  shall  be  the  rate  in  effect  for 
calendar  years  1981  and  1982. 

"(4)  1983  AND  thereafter. — Effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1983,  each  such  rate  shall  be  In- 
creased by  8  and,  as  increased,  shall  be  the 
rate  in  effect  for  calendar  years  after  1982. 

"(e)    Collection  of  Tax  and  Refunds. — 

"(1)  Collection. — Every  person  who  re- 
ceives payment  for  a  new  automobile  on 
which  a  tax  is  Imposed  under  this  section 
shall  collect  the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the 
final  purchaser  making  such  payment. 

"(2)  Refunds. — Each  person  who  sells  a 
new  automobile  to  a  final  purchaser  shall 


report  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
amount  of  credit,  if  any.  to  which  such  pur- 
chaser is  entitled  under  subsection  ( c ) . 

"(f)  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  Pinal  purchaser. — The  term  'final 
purchaser'  means  the  first  person  who  in  good 
faith  purchases  a  new  automobile  for  pur- 
poses other  than  resale. 

"(2)  Fuel  consumption  rate. — The  term 
fuel  consumption  rate'  means  the  fuel  con- 
sumption rate  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  Automobile  Fuel  Consumption  Schedule 
prepared  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(3)  New  automobile. — The  term  'new 
automobile'  means  an  Internal  combustion 
engine  vehicle,  other  than  a  truck  or  bus, 
which  is  a  highway  motor  vehicle  as  defined 
in  section  4482(a) ." 

Sec.     2.     Automobile     Fuel     Consumption 
Schedule. 

(a)  Studies. — The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shaU,  from 
time  to  time,  study  the  fuel  consumption 
rates  of  automobiles  which  are  subject  to 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4451  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  automo- 
bile fuel  consumption  tax) . 

(b)  Criteria. — The  studies  conducted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  Include  tests — 

(1)  of  each  automobile  model  subject  to 
such  tax  equipped — 

(A)  with  each  available  engine  size  (meas- 
ured by  horsepower) ; 

(B)  with  standard  accessories;  and 

(C)  with  standard  tires; 

(2)  which  shall  be  conducted — 

(A)  under  driving  conditions  representa- 
tive of  average  urban  and  highway  driving 
speeds  and  circumstances, 

(B)  with  the  fuel  used  being  of  the  quality 
normally  recommended  for  use  In  such  auto- 
mobile, and 

(C)  with  such  automobile  carrying  the 
average  weight  load  recommended  for  such 
automobile. 

(c)  Reports. — Based  upon  the  studies  con- 
ducted for  subsection  (b),  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  the  fuel  consumption 
rate  of  each  automobile  with  each  available 
engine  size,  standard  accessories,  and  stand- 
ard tires.  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1076,  and  by  January  1  of 
each  year  thereafter,  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  a  schedule  of  all  such 
rates  to  be  known  as  the  AutomobUe  Fuel 
Consumption  Schedule.  The  Automobile  Fuel 
Consumption  Schedule  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  each  year. 

(d)  Until  the  first  Automobile  Fuel  Con- 
sumption Schedule  is  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (c), 
the  fuel  consumption  rate  shaU  be  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  section  4451  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  reference  to 
the  harmonic  mean  between  the  urban  and 
highway  test  cycles  as  reported  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under  the 
1975  Federal  Test  Procedure. 

Sec.  3.  Technical  Amendments. 

(a)  Assessment  Authoritt. — Section  6301 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
(relating  to  assessment  authority)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Erroneous  credit  under  section 
4451. — If  on  any  claim  for  a  refund  of  ex- 
cise taxes  under  chapter  36  there  is  an 
overstatement  of  the  credit  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 4451  (relating  to  automobUe  fuel  con- 
sumption tax),  the  amount  so  overstated 
which  is  allowed  as  a  refund  may  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  a  mathemat- 
ical error." 

(b)  Refunds. — Section  6401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amounts 
treated  as  overpayments)    Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(c)  Excess  Cbedit  Under  Section  4451. — 
If  the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under 
section  4451  (relating  to  automobile  fuel 
consumption  tax)  exceeds  the  tax  Impoeed 
by  chapter  36  of  subtitle  D  of  chapter  1. 
the  amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  considered 
an  overpayment.". 

(c)    Clebicai,  Amendment. — ^The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  36  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Insert-* 
Ing  at  the  beginning  thereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

"SuBCHAFTxa  A.  Automobile  fuel  consump- 
tion tax.". 
Sec.  4.  Labeling. 

Section  3  of  the  Automobile  Information 
Disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1232)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sbc.  8."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Every  label  reqiilred  to  be  affixed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  Include,  In  the  caae 
of  any  automobile  on  which  a  tax  was  im- 
posed or  a  credit  by  section  4451  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
automobile  fuel  consvmiptlon  taxes)  — 

"  ( 1 )  the  fuel  consumption  rate  determined 
to  be  applicable  for  such  automobile,  and 

"(2)  the  tax  paid  or  credit  allowed  under 
such  section  4451.". 

Amendment  No.  194 

At  the  end  of  the  Act.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 
"Sec.  —  TERMINATION  OF  THE  HIGHWAY 

TRUST  FUND 
"Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1975 — 

( 1 )  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Is  terminated 
and  the  amount  in  such  fund,  including  any 
obligations  held  in  such  fund,  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury; 

(2)  any  outstanding  appropriations  from, 
or  obligations  of,  such  trust  fund  shall  be 
made  from  such  general  fund; 

(3)  any  authorizations  for  appropriations 
to  be 

Amendment  No.  195 

At  the  end  of  the  Act.  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 
"Sec.  —  REPEAL  OF  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GASOLINE  TAXES 
"Effective   after  December  31.    1974 — 

(1)  section  164(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  amended  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion of  taxes  not  related  to  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(5)  (relating  to  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other 
motor  fuels); 

(2)  section  164(b)(5)  (relating  to  sepa- 
rately stated  taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  of  any  tax  on  the  sale  of  gasoline, 
dlesel  fuel,  or  other  motor  fuel." 

Amendment  No.  196 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 
Sec.  — .  Excise  Tax  on  Amtohol. 

(a)  Section  5001(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition 
and  rate  of  tax  on  dtstUled  spirits)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$10.50"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$15.75". 

(b)  Section  5021  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  imposition  and  rate  of  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  and  wines)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "30  cents"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"45  cents". 

(c)  Section  5022  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  cordials  and  liqueurs  containing 
wine)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1.92" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.88". 

(d)  Section  5023  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  blending  of  beverage  brands)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "30  cents"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "45  cents". 

(e)  Section  6041(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rates  of  tax  on  wines)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "17  cents"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "26  cents". 


(2)  striking  out  "67  cents"  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.01", 

(3)  striking  out  "$2.25"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3.38", 

(4)  striking  out  "$3.40"  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5.10",  and 

(5)  striking  out  "$2.40"  In  paragraph  (5) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3.60". 

(f)  Section  5051(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  beer)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$9.00"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$13.50". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
take  effect  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.   197 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section : 
Sec.  — .  Excise  Tax  on  Tobacco. 

(a)  Section  5701(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
on  cigars)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "75  cents"  In  paragraph 
(1)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.50", 

(2)  striking  out  "$2.50"  In  paragraph  (2) 

(A)  and  inserting   in  lieu  thereof  "$5.00", 

(3)  striking  out  "$3.00"  In  paragraph   (2) 

(B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$6.00", 

(4)  striking  out  "$4.00"  in  paragraph  (2) 

(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$8.00", 

(5)  striking  out  "$7.00"  In  paragraph  (2) 

(D)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$14.00". 

(6)  striking  out  "$10.00"  In  paragraph  (2) 

(E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$20.00", 

(7)  striking  out  "$15.00"  In  paragraph  (2) 

(F)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "930.00", 
and 

(8)  striking  out  "$20.00"  In  paragraph  (2) 

(G)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40.00". 

(b)  Section  5701(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  cigarettes)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "$4.00"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$8.00",  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$8.40"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$16.80". 

(c)  Section  6701  (c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  cigarette  papers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Vz  cent"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1  cent". 

(d)  Section  5701(d)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  cigarette  tubes)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  cent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2  cents". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
take  effect  16  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


AMKNSMElfT  No.    198 

At  the  end  of  the  Act.  add  a  new  title  aa 
follows: 

"title — dyeing  op  heating  fuel  oil 
"Sec.  101.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "number  1  fuel  oil"  means 
any  dlstUIate  oil  which  meets  the  following 
distillation  requirements  (established  by  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  under 
test  numbered  D-86) :  the  10  percent  point 
Is  equal  to  420  degrees  Fahrenheit  maxi- 
mum, and  the  90  percent  point  Is  equal  to 
550  degrees  Fahrenheit  maximum; 

(2)  the  term  "number  2  fuel  oil"  means 
any  distillate  oil  which  meets  the  following 
distillation  requirements  (established  by  the 
American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  un- 
der test  numbered  D-86) :  the  10  percent 
point  is  equal  to  440  degrees  Fahrenheit 
maximum,  and  the  90  percent  point  Is  equal 
to  640  degrees  Fahrenheit  maximum;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration. 

Sec.  102.  IiIMitation  on  Use  of  Marked  Fuel 
On. 
(a)  No  person  shall  purchase  or  use  any 
number  1  fuel  oil  or  number  2  fuel  oil  which 
is  marked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


viding fuel,  which  makes  it  subject  to  tax 
under  section  4041(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition  of 
tax  on  dlesel  fuel)  for  any  dlesel-powered 
highway  vehicle. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  sells  or  distributes 
number  1  fuel  oil  or  number  2  fuel  oil  shall 
provide  for  the  marking  of  such  fuel  oil  in 
accordance  with  rules  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  under  this  subsection, 
except  that  such  fuel  oil  shall  not  be  marked 
If  such  fuel  oil  Is  to  be  used  In  a  manner 
which  makes  It  subject  to  tax  imder  section 
4041  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  dlesel 
fuel). 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  before  pre- 
scribing such  rules,  conduct  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  a  study  to  determine — 

(A)  the  appropriate  oil  soluble  dye  to  be 
used  for  the  marking  of  such  fuel  oil,  and 
the  proportionate  amounts  of  such  dye  to  be 
used  for  such  marking; 

(B)  the  appropriate  point  or  points  In  the 
petroleum  distribution  system  at  which  such 
dye  shall  be  added  to  such  fuel  oil  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  marking  requirements  of 
this  section;  and 

(C)  effective  means  and  procedures 
through  which  the  Administrator  may  over- 
see the  marking  of  such  fuel  oil  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  rules 
shall,  to  the  extent  the  Administrator  con- 
siders practicable,  take  Into  account  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  study  which  the 
Administrator  conducts  under  paragraph  (2) . 
Sec.  103.  Inspecton. 

The  Administrator  or  his  delegate  may  en- 
ter during  business  hours  the  premises  (In- 
cluding places  of  storage)  of  any  person  who 
sells  or  distributes  number  1  fuel  oil  or 
number  2  fuel  oil,  and  the  Administrator  or 
his  delegate  may  have  access  to  any  motor 
vehicle  owned  or  operated  by  any  such  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Inspec- 
tion or  examination  to  determine  whether 
such  person  Is  In  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Admllnstrator  or  his 
delegate  may  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
any  other  motor  vehicle  to  Insure  the  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  14.  Penaltt. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $26,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Sec.  105  Effective  Date. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment. 

Amendment  No.  199 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  —  Lxmitatign  on  Credit  for  Foreign 
Taxxs  AxTRiBtrrABLE  TO  Foreign 
On,  AND  Gas  Extraction  Income; 
Separate  Computation  of  For- 
eign Tax  Credit  for  On.  and  Gas 
Related  Incomx. 
(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  in  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  I  (relating  to  for- 
eign tax  credit)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  907.  Special  rules  in  case  of  foreign 
on.  AND  gas  income. 
"(a)    Reduction  in  Amount  Allowed  as 
Foreign  Tax  Under  Section  901. — ^In  apply- 
ing section  901,  the  amount  of  any  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income  which  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  amount  of  such  taxes  exceeds  the  prod- 
uct of — 
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"(1)  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  Income  for  the  taxable  year,  mul- 
tiplied by 

"(2)  the  percentage  which  Is  110  percent  of 
the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the  sur- 
tax rate  for  the  taxable  year  specified  In  sec- 
tion 11. 

"(b)  Application  of  Section  904  LncrrA- 
.fioN. — ^Tbe  provisions  of  section  904  shall  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  foreign  oil  related  Income,  and 

"(2)  other  taxable  Income.  With  respect  to 
foreign  oil  related  Income,  the  overall  limita- 
tion provided  by  section  904(a)(2)  shall 
apply  and  the  per-coimtry  limitation  pro- 
vided by  section  904(a)(1)  shall  not  apply. 

"(c)  Foreion  Income  Definitions  and 
Special  Rules. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion—  

"(1)  Foreign  on.  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come.— The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction Income'  means  the  taxable  Income 
derived  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions  from — 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  of  exchange  of  assets  used 
in  the  trade  or  business  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Foreign  on.  related  income. — The 
term  'foreign  oil  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  Income  derived  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Its  possessions 
from — 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells, 

"(B)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  into 
their  primary  products, 

"(C)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products, 

"(D)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 

"(E)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  used  in 
the  trade  or  business  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),(C).or(D). 

"(3)  DivmENDS,  PARTNERSHIP  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS, ETC. — The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction Income'  and  the  term  'foreign  oil 
related  Income'  Include — 

"(A)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
in  reject  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  under  section  902, 

"(B)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a),  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
the  income  of  partnerships, 
to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts,  or 
distributive  share  Is  attributable  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income,  or  to  foreign 
oil  related  income,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(4)  Certain  losses. — If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  If  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (Including 
deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were  taken 
into  account,  such  items — 

"(A)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  In- 
come for  such  year,  but 

"(B)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  in  com- 
puting foreign  oil  related  Income  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  Disregard  of  Certain  Posted  Prices. 
Etc.— For  purposes  of  this  Chapter,  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  taxable  Income  in 
the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come, if  the  oil  or  gas  Is  disposed  of,  or  Is 
acquired  other  than  from  the  government  of 
a  foreign  country-,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other 
pricing  arrangement)  which  differs  from  the 
fair  market  value  for  such  oil  or  gas,  such 
fair  market  value  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of 
such  posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arrange- 
ment). 


"(e)  TRANsmoN AL  Rules  . — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  applying  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  904  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  which  may  be  car- 
ried over  from  a  taxable  year  ending  before 
January  1,  1975,  to  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  December  31,  1974 — 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  in  effect  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  and  for  all  taxable  years 
thereafter,  and 

"(B)  the  carryover  from  such  prior  year 
shall  be  divided  (effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  teixable  year  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974)  into— 

"(i)   a  foreign  oil  related  carryover,  and 

"(11)  another  carryover, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  foreign  oil  related  income,  or  the  other 
taxable  income,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
total  taxable  income  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  amount  of  such  carryover. 

"(2)  Taxpayers  on  per-countst  limita- 
tion.— In  applying  paragraph  (1)  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  which  may 
be  carried  over  from  a  taxable  year  ending 
before  January  1,  1975,  to  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1974.  if  the  per- 
country  limitation  provided  by  section  904 
(a)(1)  applied  to  such  prior  taxable  year 
and  to  the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  January  1,  1975,  then  In  the  case 
of  any  foreign  oil  related  carryover — 

"(A)  the  first  sentence  of  section  904(e) 
(2)  shall  not  apply,  but 

"(B)  such  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  could  have  been  used  in  such 
succeeding  taxable  year  if  this  section  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (b). 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Foreign  On.  Related 
Loss. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who 
sustains  a  foreign  oil  related  loss  for  any 
taxable  year — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  foreign  oil  related 
Income  for  each  succeeding  taxable  year 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amoimt  of  such  loss,  to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  imder  this  paragraph  in  prior 
years),  or 

"(11)  50  percent  of  the  foreign  oil  related 
Income  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year,  shall 
be  treated  as  income  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  (and  not  as  Income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States),  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  Income,  war  prof- 
its, and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued 
(or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  to  a  foreign 
country  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  income 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of 
such  foreign  taxes  as  the  amount  treated  as 
Income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)  bears  to  the 
total  foreign  oil  related  Income  for  such 
succeeding  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  amount 
of  any  foreign  taxes  for  which  credit  Is 
denied  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  loss  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  for- 
eign oil  related  loss'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
from  sources  without  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
chooses  the  benefits  of  this  subpart  for  such 
taxable  year)  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  foreign  oil  related  income  for 
such  year  is  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  the 


deductions  properly  apportioned  or  allocated 
thereto,  except  that  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account — 

"(A)  any  net  operating  loss  deduction  al- 
lowable for  such  year  under  section  172(a) 
or  any  capital  loss  carrybaclts  and  carryovers 
to  such  year  under  section  1212,  and 

"(B)  any— 

"(i)  foreign  expropriation  loss  for  such 
year,  as  defined  In  section  172(k)(l),  or 

"(11)  loss  for  such  year  which  arises  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty,  or 
from  theft,  * 

to  the  extent  such  loss  is  not  compensated 
for  by  insxu'ance  or  otherwise. 

"(3)  Dispositions. — 

"(A)  In  cenerai.. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  if  property  used  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  is  disposed 
of  dxiring  any  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  (other  than 
p>aragraph  (1))  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
received  and  recognized  foreign  oil  related 
income  in  the  taxable  year  of  the  disposi- 
tion, by  reason  of  such  disposition,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  excess  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  over 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  in  such  prop- 
erty or  the  remaining  amount  of  the  foreign 
oil  related  losses  which  were  not  used  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable  year  or  any 
prior  taxable  year,  and 

"(li)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  Income  by  substituting  '100 
percent'  for  '50  percent'. 

"(B)  Disposition  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'disposition'  in- 
cludes a  sale,  exchange,  dlBtrlbution,  or  gift 
of  property,  whether  or  not  gain  or  loss  is 
recognized  on  the  transfer. 

"(C)  Exceptions. — Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  term  'disposition'  does 
not  Include — 

"(1)  a  disposition  of  property  which  is 
not  a  material  factor  In  the  realization  of 
Income  by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(li)  a  dlsporttlon  of  property  to  a  domes- 
tic corporation  In  a  distribution  or  transfer 
described  In  section  381(a) . 

"(g)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions Which  Are  Members  of  an  Affiliated 
Group. — If  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
poration is  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group 
for  the  taxable  year,  then  in  applying  sec- 
tion 901,  the  amount  of  any  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  emd  gas  extraction  income  which  would 
(but  for  this  section  and  section  1503(b)) 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 901  shall  be  reduced  by  the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  reduction  with  respect  to  such 
taxes  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or 

"(2)  the  reduction  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1503(b)  by  applying  section  1503(b) 
separately  with  respect  to  such  taxes, 
but  not  by  both  such  reductions." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments — 

(1)  Section  963(d)  (relating  to  effective 
foreign  tax.  rate  for  purposes  of  subpart  F) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence : 

"For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  by  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  or  corporations 
shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  section  907." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
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"If  the  taxable  Income  Is: 

Not  over  $500 

Over  $500  but  not  over  $1,000 \ 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,500 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $3,000 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $4,000 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 I 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 III 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000.11111 
Over  $100,000 


"The  tax  Is: 

7%  of  the  taxable  Income. 
$35  plus  10%  of  excess  over  $500. 
$85  plus  13%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
$150  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,500. 
$225  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 
$395  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 
$585  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 
$1,025  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 
$1,525  plus  29%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 
$2,105  plus  33%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 
$2,765  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
$3,485  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $14,000. 
$4,265  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $16,000. 
$5,105  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $18,000. 
$6,005  plus  48r'r  of  excess  over  $20,000. 
$6,965  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 
$8,965  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $26,000. 
$12,145  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 
$15,445  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 
$18,925  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
$22,525  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $50,000. 
$28,790  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 
$35,125  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 
$41,725  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
$48,525  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $90,000. 
$55,425  plxifi  70'>  of  excess  over  $100,000". 


Sec.  202.  WiTHHOLoiNO  Tax. 

(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  In- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)       REQT7IREMXNT      OF      WITHHOLDING. 

Every  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion) a  tax  determined  In  accordance  with 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  tables  contained  In  this  sub- 
section as  In  effect  on  January  1,  1976,  ex- 
cept that  the  amounts  set  forth  as  amounts 
of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  for  the  remain- 
der of  calendar  year  1976  and  for  calendar 
year  1976  and  thereafter  shall  reflect  the 
amendments  made  by  title  n  of  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1976  which  are  applicable 
to  such  years.  For  pvurposes  of  applying  such 
tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  wages'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 
number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  ex- 
emption as  shown  in  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)  (1  .". 

(b)  CoNFOEMtNG  AMENDMENT. — Section 
3402(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) is  amended  by  striking  out  "table  7 
contained  in  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
In  heu  thereof  "the  table  for  an  annual  pay- 
roll period  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ". 

Sec.  203.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Title  apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  31, 1974. 

Summary  of  Amendments  Introduced 
BY  Senator  Percy 

REBATABLE  gasoline  TAX 

Provides  for  a  new  fuel  conservation  tax 
on  gasoline  with  rebates  to  consumers  for 
essential  driving.  The  tax  would  be  20  cents 
a  gallon  in  1975  and  would  Increase  to  30 
cents  a  gallon  on  January  1,  1976.  Revenue 
raised  would  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund 
Of  the  Treasury.  An  annual  tax  credit  for 
wsential  driving  would  be  provided  on  the 
nrst  450  gallons  of  gasoline  purchased  by  an 
Individual  m  the  first  year,  and  the  first  400 
gallons  purchased  In  subsequent  years.  A 
driver  could  receive  a  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$90  in  the  first  year  (20  cents  times  up  to 
450  gallons  used)   and  up  to  $120  in  subse- 

?„^^  I!"^  <^°  '=«'^*^  "mes  up  to  400  gal- 
lons) .  The  credit  U  obtained  by  filing  a  ^- 
eral  Income  tax  return,  whether  or  not  a 
ariver  has  any  income  tax  liability. 

AUTO   EFFICnSNCT   TAX   INCENTIVB   PROGRAM 

Establishes  an  automobUe  efficiency  tax 
incentive  program  by  taxing  new  car  pur- 


chases on  the  basis  of  gasoline  mileage. 
Based  on  an  Initial  fuel  economy  standard 
of  between  15  and  17  miles-per-gallon,  which 
Is  the  average  gas  mileage  range  for  1975 
model  cars,  a  new  car  purchaser  would  be 
subject  to  a  tax  or  payment  depending  on 
fuel  efliclency.  A  purchaser  of  a  new  car  that 
delivers  more  than  17  miles-per-gallon  would 
receive  a  payment  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury on  a  sliding  scale,  up  to  $300  for  a  car 
that  gives  23  miles-per-gallon  or  more.  Con- 
versely, a  purchaser  of  a  new  car  that  de- 
livers 15  miles-per-gallon  or  less  would  pay 
a  tax  that  starts  at  $200  and  increases  In 
steps  to  a  maximum  of  $1,000  on  a  car  that 
delivers  9  miles  per  gallon  or  less.  The  scale 
for  taxes  and  payments  would  increase  by 
2  miles-per-gallon  every  two  years  until 
1983,  when  the  standard  for  fuel  economy 
would  reach  the  range  of  23  to  25  miles-per- 
gallon.  This  program  would  be  a  strong  in- 
centive for  consumers  to  purchase  and  man- 
ufacturers to  produce  more  fuel  efficient  cars. 

ABOLITION    OP   THE    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND 

Abolishes  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
makes  the  bUlions  of  dollars  collected  an- 
nuaUy  from  the  Federal  gas  tax  available  to 
help  finance  various  types  of  transportation 
or  other  national  needs.  A  trust  fund  de- 
signed for  highway  construction  is  anachro- 
nistic in  our  present  economic  condition  It 
has  discouraged  the  development  of  other 
modes  of  transportation  which  are  far  more 
energy-efficient  than  cars.  The  fund  now 
has  a  balance  of  $8  blUion,  but  work  has 
either  been  completed  or  is  underway  on  99 
percent  of  the  nation's  42.600  mile  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

REPEAL    OP   DEDUCTIBILITT   OP  STATE   AND   LOCAL 
GAS  TAXES 

Repeals  the  Federal  income  tax  deduction 
now  allowed  for  state  and  local  gasoline 
taxes,  retroactive  to  January  i,  1975  This 
fo^*'*« 'i.  *^  *  Inderal  subsidy  on  gasoline 
sales.  National  policy  now  emphasizes  fuel 
conservation.  The  subsidy  works  against  that 
policy.  Moreover,  the  Income  tax  deduction 
for  state  and  local  gasoline  taxes,  like  other 
deductions,  benefits  only  those  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  are  high  enough  to  warrant 
itemized  deductions.  Those  taxpayers  are  the 
ones  least  in  need  of  selective  tax  benefits. 
Also,  this  deduction  deprives  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  about  $600  million  annually. 

INCREASED  LUXURY  TAXES 

Increases  tax  on  alcohol  by  50%  and  In- 
X^^^v*"'  °''  tobacco  by  100%.  These  taxes, 
which  have  not  been  increased  in  over  20 
years,  are  levied  on  the  producer.  The  cur- 
rent tax  on  alcohol  varies  with  alcoholic 
content:  from  17^  per  gallon  for  spirits  that 


are  less  than  14%  alcohol  by  volume  to  $10.60 
per  gallon  for  spirits  that  are  50%  alcohol 
by  volume.  The  current  tax  on  tobacco  varies 
with  type  of  size.  The  tax  on  small  ciga- 
rettes is  $4.00  per  thousand,  the  tax  on  large 
cigarettes  is  $8.40  per  thousand.  The  cur- 
rent tax  on  small  cigars  is  75rf  per  thou- 
sand and  the  tax  on  large  cigars  is  from 
$2.50  to  $20.00  per  thousand  depending  on 
retail  price. 

DYE  HEATING  FUEL  OIL 

Requires  that  number  1  and  number  2 
heating  fuel  oU  be  colorec^  with  an  oil  solu- 
ble dye  to  deter  tax  fraud.  Under  existing 
law,  diesel  fuel  is  taxed  at  an  average  rate  of 
12^  per  gallon  (4^  federal  and  an  average 
8r  state). 

An  extensive  black  market  has  developed 
In  which  untaxed  heating  oU  Is  substituted 
for  taxable  diesel  fuel.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  $500  million  in  Federal  revenues 
are  lost  every  year  because  of  this  fraud  A 
similar  program  was  instituted  In  Canada  in 

1973  and  resulted  in  a  58.5%  increase  in  rev- 
enues in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

FOREIGN  TAX   AMENDMENTS 

Limits  the  foreign  tax  credit  taken  for  tax 
payments  for  oil  and  gas  extraction  to  52.8 
percent  of  foreign  earned  Income.  Repeals 
the  "per  country"  limitation,  thus  requiring 
U.S.  corporations  to  treat  their  foreign  earned 
Income  on  a  worldwide  basis.  To  the  extent 
that  foreign  losses  offset  domestic  source  m- 
come,  provides  for  a  recapture  In  subsequent 
years  when  foreign  Income  is  earned  or  the 
foreign  assets  are  disposed  of.  Revenue  raised- 
$580  million. 

REBATE  OF  1974  TAXES 

Substitutes  for  the  Finance  Committee's 

1974  tax  rebate  plan  a  rebate  on  1974  taxes 
of  19  percent  up  to  a  maximum  of  $450. 
Provides  for  a  minimum  refund  of  $100  Re- 
funds are  to  be  paid  in  two  equal  Install- 
ments in  May  and  September  of  1975  Reve- 
nue Disbursed:  $16.9  billion. 

PERMANENT  INDIVIDUAL  TAX  REFORM 

Deletes  provisions  of  Title  II  of  Finance 
Committee  bill  and  substitutes  to  their  place 
a  $16.5  billion  permanent  cut  in  individual 
rates.  This  was  part  of  the  President's  Janu- 
ary. 1975  economic  program.  Its  tax  saving 
effect  is  shown  on  the  chart  below: 

1975  LEVELS 
(In  billions  of  dollarsi 


Adjusted  gross  income 
class 


Income 

tax  paid 

under 

present 

law 


Amount 

of  income 

tax 

reduction 


Percentage 
reduction 
in  income 

tax  percent 


in  thousands 

OtoM.OOO 

13,000  to  {5.000 
J5,000  to  J7,000 
J7,000  to  $10,000 
SlOiOOO  to  {15,000 
{15,000  to  {2D,000 
{20,000  to  {50,000 
150,000  to  1100,000 
$100,000  and  over 


3 

1.8 

4.0 

8.9 

21.9 

22.8 

44.4 

13.5 

13.3 


-.25 
-1.20 
-1.96 
-3.38 
-4.72 
-2.70 
-2.15 
-.11 
-.03 


-83.3 

-66.7 

-49.0 

-38.0 

-21.6 

-11.8 

-4.8 

-.0 

-.2 


Total. 


130.9       -16.50 


-12.6 


TAX  CHANGES  ILLUSTRATED  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4 


Adjusted  gross 
income 


Present 
tax< 


New 
tax 


Tax 

saving 


Percent 

saving 


{5,600 

{7.000... 

{10,000 

{12,500 

$15,000 

{20,000 

{30,000 

{40,000 


$185 

$185 

100.0 

402 

$110 

292 

72.6 

867 

518 

349 

40  3 

1,261 

961 

300 

23.8 

1,699 

1.478 

221 

13.0 

2.660 

2,450 

210 

7.9 

4,988 

4.837 

151 

3.0 

7,958 

7.028 

130 

1.6 

'Calculated  assuming  low  income  allowance  or  itemized  de- 
ductions equal  to  17  percent  of  income,  whichever  is  greater. 
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Revenue  Raising,  Spending,  and  Related 
Amendments  Proposed  by  Senator  Percy 
TO  THE  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Revenue  Raising  Measures : 
Gas  tax  (20<  a  gallon) ,  net  of  rebates 

totalling    $9    bllUon* $6.3 

Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  Increases 5.8 

Repeal  deductibility  of  state  and  local 

gas  taxes .  6 

Dye  fuel  oil .5 

Limit  the  foreign  tax  credit .  58 

Eliminate  oil  depletion  allowance 2. 5 

Total  Revenue  Raised $16. 28 

•Also  net  of  $2.7  billion  in  increased  busi- 
ness tax  deductions  that  could  result  from 
increased  gas  costs. 

Spending   Measures   for  Economic 
Stimulation: 
Rebates  of  1974  taxes  (2  stages,  $450 

inax./$100  mln.) $15. 9 

Permanent  change  in  the  personal  tax 

rate  schedule 16.  5 

Total  Spending $32.  4 

Net    Spending   resulting   from 
these  measures $15. 12 

Related  Measvires  In  Percy  Package: 
Abolish  Highway  Trust  Fund  (no  rev- 
enue gain). 
Auto  efficiency   tax/rebate   plan — no 
net  revenue  loss  or  gain. 
In   addition   to   these   measures.    Senator 
Percy   supports   the  Committee   bill's  pro- 
visions that: 

Increase  the  Investm^  at  tax  credit $4. 3 

Remove  truck  excise  taxes .7 

Increase  the  small  business  exemption.       1 . 2 

Total   _. $6.2 

Thus  the  total  of  revenue  and  spending 
measures  proposed  and  supported  by  Sena- 
tor Percy  results  In  a  deficit  of  totalling 
$21.32  billion  compared  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  total  of  $19.9  billion,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  total  of  $29.2  bllUon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  202 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  168  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166),  supra. 

amendment  no.  203 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166), 
supra. 

amendment  to  restore  house  standard 

DEDUCTION  provisions 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  standard 
deduction  provisions  that  were  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  but  which  were  dropped 
by  the  Senate  Fin<ince  Committee.  It 
supersedes  amendments  Nos.  151  and  152 
which  were  introduced  yesterday. 

The  amendment  would  guarantee  that 
all  taxpayers  receive  a  tax  cut  under  the 
Senate  bill  at  least  as  large  as  the  one 
they  would  have  received  imder  the 
House  bill.  Most  would  receive  a  substan- 
tially larger  tax  cut.  I  ask  that  a  fact- 
sheet  showing  in  detail  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  on  taxpayers  with  different 
incomes  and  different  family  sizes  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this 
statement. 


The  revenue  loss  from  this  amendment 
would  be  $2.97  bilUon. 

During  Finance  Committee  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2166,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  give  each  taxpayer  the  option  of 
taking  either  a  $200  credit  or  the  present 
$750  exemption  for  themselves  and  each 
of  their  dependents. 

My  intention  was  that  this  $200  op- 
tional credit  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
individual  tax  cut  provisions  in  the 
House  bill.  However,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  concerned  that  the  $6  billion 
extra  revenue  loss  from  simply  adding 
the  $200  optional  credit  to  the  House  bill 
would  be  too  large.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, decided  to  substitute  the  $200  credit 
for  the  House  minimum  and  maximum 
standard  deduction  provisions.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  additional  revenue  loss  of 
only  $1  billion. 

In  general,  the  $200  optional  credit  is 
a  more  effective  and  equitable  way  of 
granting  relief  to  a  broad  range  of  tax- 
payers than  the  House  standard  deduc- 
tion provisions. 

However,  some  taxpayers  would  save 
less  in  taxes  under  the  Senate  bill  than 
they  would  have  under  the  House  ver- 
sion. 

Single  taxpayers  and  married  couples 
without  dependents  with  incomes  below 
$10,000  are  in  this  category.  So  are  many 
taxpayers  with  incomes  between  $12,000 
and  $20,000  who  use  the  standard  de- 
duction. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  the  amend- 
ment we  propose  would  raise  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction — low-income 
allowance — to  $1,800,  increase  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction  to  16  per- 
cent, and  raise  the  maximum  standard 
deduction  to  $2,500  for  single  taxpayers 
and  $3,000  for  joint  returns. 

The  percentage  and  maximum  stand- 
ard deduction  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ment are  identical  to  those  in  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  2166. 

The  minimum  standard  deduction — 
or  low-income  allowance — however,  is 
lower.  The  House  bill  raised  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction  to  $1,900  for 
single  returns  and  $2,500  for  joint  re- 
turns. Our  amendment  simply  raises  it  to 
$1,800  for  everyone.  It  is  now  $1,300. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  $200 
optional  credit  serves  the  same 'purpose 
for  which  the  low -income  allowance  was 
originally  designed — making  sure  that 
no  one  with  an  income  below  the  poverty 
level  pays  a  Federal  income  tax. 

Keeping  the  low-Income  allowance  at 
$1,800  saves  approximately  $2  billion, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  simply  adding 
the  $200  optional  credit  to  the  House 
bill.  Almost  all  of  this  $2  billion  would 
otherwise  go  to  taxpayers  who  already 
receive  large  tax  reductions  from  the 
$200  optional  credit. 

I  believe  the  standard  deduction  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  represent  a  val- 
uable improvement  in  our  tax  system. 
These  provisions  would  greatly  simplify 
the  task  of  filling  out  income  tax  returns 
each  year  for  millions  of  Americans.  Un- 
der the  House  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  9  million  taxpayers  would 
shift  to  using  the  standard  deduction. 

The  higher  standard  deduction  would 
also  ease  the  tax  burden  substantially 
for   many   taxpayers   earning   between 


$10,000  and  $20,000  who  do  not  own  their 
own  homes,  and  who  therefore  usually 
do  not  itemize  their  deductions.  With 
the  increasing  price  of  homes  and  high 
interest  rates,  many  Americans  in  these 
income  brackets  simply  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  home.  Increasing  the  standard  de- 
duction would  enable  them  to  share  in 
some  measure  in  the  tax  benefits  our  tax 
system  provides  to  their  neighbors  who 
are  fortimate  enough  to  own  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment represents  an  effective  melding  of 
the  House  standard  deduction  provisions 
with  the  Senate's  $200  optional  credit. 
If  we  are  able  to  adopt  this  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor,  it  should  greatly 
simplify  and  expedite  consideration  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  can  adopt 
these  constructive  House  provisions,  and 
help  speed  the  way  toward  a  quick  con- 
ference and  rapid  approval  of  this  much- 
needed  tax  relief. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
f  actsheet  describing  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pact  Sheet:  Mondale-Humphrbt-Ribicoit 
Amendment  No.  203 

Purpose:  To  restore  the  minimum  and 
maximum  standard  deduction  provisions 
contained  In  the  House  version  of  H.R.  2168, 
but  dropped  from  the  Finance  Committee 
version. 

Effect:  The  amendment  will  assure  that 
no  taxpayer  receives  a  tax  reduction  under 
the  Senate  bill  lower  than  the  reduction 
that  would  have  been  received  under  the 
House  bill. 

Cost:  Revenue  loss  of  $2.97  billion.  (1974 
income  levels) 

Provisions:  Increases  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  (also  known  as  the  low  in- 
come allowance)  to  $1,800,  Increases  the  per- 
centage standard  deduction  to  16  percent, 
and  the  maximum  standard  deduction  to 
$2,500  for  single  persons  and  $3,000  for  Joint 
returns.  Under  this  amendment,  therefore, 
the  standard  deduction  would  amount  to  18 
percent  of  a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, but  no  less  than  $1,800,  and  no  more 
than  $2,500  for  single  retiims  and  $3,000  for 
Joint  returns. 

Comparison  with  current  law  and  Hoxise 
bUl: 


Current 
law 

House 
bill 

Mandate 
amend- 
ment 

Minimum  standard  deduction 
Oow  income  allowance) 

11,300 

(15) 

2.000 

'  $1. 900 
»2,500  . 

(16) 

'2,500 
>3,000 

{1,800 

Percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion  

Maximum  standard     deduc- 
tion  

(16) 

>2.500 
>3,000 

>  Singles. 
« Joints. 

The  Mondale  amendment  does  not  fully  re- 
store the  House  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion provision  because  it  overlaps  very  sub- 
stantially with  the  $200  optional  credit 
(which  may  be  taken  in  place  of  the  $760 
personal  exemption)  added  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Keeping  the  minimum  standard 
deduction  at  $1,800  saves  approximately  $2 
billion  (compared  to  the  House  provision), 
almost  all  of  which  would  go  to  the  same  tax- 
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payers  who  already  receive  a  large  tax  reduc- 
tion under  the  $200  optional  credit. 

Impact  on  Individual  taxpayers:  The  at- 
tached tables  show  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment on  taxpayers  with  varying  income  and 
family  sizes.  However,  the  tables  do  not  show 
the  impact  of  changes  in  the  percentage  and 
maximum  standard  deduction,  since  it  is  as- 
sumed in  the  tables  that  all  taxpayers  have 
deductible  personal  expenses  of  at  least  17 
percent,  which  exceeds  both  the  current 
(16%)  and  proposed  (16%)  percentage 
standard  deduction.  To  take  one  example,  a 
married  couple  with  no  dependents  earning 
$17,600  with  deductions  equal  to  10%  their 


income  who  now  take  the  standard  deduction 
would  save  $225  in  taxes  If  the  standard  de- 
duction provisions  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment are  adopted,  but  this  saving  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  attached  tables.  In  the  tables, 
the  tax  reductions  noted  result  from  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

House  BUI. — Increase  In  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  to  $1,900  for  single  returns 
and  $2,500  for  Joint  returns,  Increase  in  per- 
centage standard  deduction  to  16%,  and  in- 
crease in  maxlmvim  standard  deduction  to 
$2,500  for  single  returns  and  $3,000  for  Joint 
returns. 

Finance  Committee  Substitute. — $200  op- 


tional credit  in  lieu  of  $750  personal  exemp- 
tion, and  reduction  of  1  percentage  point  in 
tax  rates  applicable  to  first  $4,000  of  taxable 
income. 

Mondale  Amendment. — ^Finance  Committee 
Substitute,  plus  $1,800  minimum  standard 
deduction,  16%  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  maximum  standard  deduction  of 
$2,500  for  single  returns  and  $3,000  for  Joint 
returns. 

The  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the 
increase  ( + )  or  decrease  ( — )  in  tax  reduc- 
tion— compared  to  the  House  bill — under  the 
Finance  Committee  Substitute  and  the  Mon- 
dale Amendment. 


Tax  reduction 


AG  I 


Finance 
Present  law  Committee  Mondale 

tax         House  bill         substitute        amendment 


SINGLE  PERSON 

J3,000. 

$5,000 

$6,000. 

J8,000. 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40,000 

MARRIED  COUPLE, 
NO  DEPENDENTS 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40,000 

MARRIED  COUPLE.  1 
DEPENDENT 

$3,000 

$5.000 

$6,000 

$8.000 

$10,000 

$12,500 


138 

491 

681 

1,087 

1,482 

1,996 

2,549 

3,145 

3,784 

5,230 

6,850 

8,625 

10, 515 


28 

322 

484 

837 

1,152 

1,573 

2,029 

2.516 

3,035 

4,170 

5,468 

6,938 

8,543 


0 

208 

362 

694 

1,010 

1,408 


89 

114 

114 

113 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


28 

182 

194 

217 

152 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
173 
185 
202 
152 
75 


95  (-1-6) 

94  (-20) 

83 

63 

57 


(-31) 
(-5- 


-50) 
(-1-9) 
45  (-1-45) 
40  (-1-40) 
40  (-(-40) 
40  (-1-40) 
40  (-f40) 
40  (-t-40) 
40  (-1-40) 
40  (-1-40) 


28 
190 
171 


110 


(+8) 
(-23) 
155  (-62) 
146  (-6) 
(+27) 
96  (-1-96) 
65  (-(-65) 
47  (-(-47) 
40  (-(-40) 
40  (-(-40) 
40  (-(-40) 
W  (-(-40) 


207  (-f34  ) 

249  (-1-64  ) 

212  (-1-10  ) 

203  (-f51  ) 

145  (-f  70  ) 


138  -t-49) 

185  (-f71) 

189  (-(-75) 

169  (-(-56) 

82  (-(-34) 

45  (-(-45) 

40  (-f40) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-1-40) 

40  (-1-40) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-f-40) 


28 

270  (-1-88) 

266  (-1-72) 

239  (-1-22) 

168  (-(-16) 

110  (-f27) 

96  (-1-96) 

65  (-(-65) 

47  (-f47) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-(-40) 

40  (-(-40) 


207  (-f-34  ) 
344  (-(-159) 
296  (-1-94  ) 
226  (-(-74  ) 
145  (-(-70  ) 


Tax  reduction 


AGI 


Finance 

Present  law  Committee 

tax         House  bill         substitute 


Mondale 
amendment 


$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40,000 

MARRIED  COUPLE. 
2  DEPENDENTS 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12.500 

$15,000 

$17,500 

$20,000 

$25,000.. 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40.000 

MARRIED  COUPLE, 
4  DEPENDENTS 

$3,000 

$5,000 

$6,000 

$8,000 

$10,000 

$12,000 

$15,000 

$17,000 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$40,000 


1,884 
2,329 
2,848 
3,960 
5,228 
6,668 
8,251 


0 

98 

245 

559 

867 

1,261 

1,699 

2,156 

2,660 

3,750 

4,988 

6,398 

7,958 


0 

0 

28 

312 

588 

976 
1.371 
1,826 
2,285 
3,330 
4,508 
5,858 
7,373 


0 

98 

175 

189 

152 

71 

0 

e 

0 

e 

0 


0 

0 

28 

172 

136 

71 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


131  (-1-131) 

77  (-1-77  ) 

59  (-1-59  ) 

40  (-1-40  ) 

40  (-f40  ) 

40  (+40  ) 

40  (-1-40  ) 


0 
98 

245  (-1-  70) 

277  (+  88) 

261  (-1-109) 

199  (-1-128) 

166  (+166) 

104  (+104) 

72  (+  72) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+  40) 

40  (+  40> 

40  (+40) 


0 

0 

28 

312  (+140) 

380  (+244) 

314  (+243) 

238  (+238) 

174  (+174) 

97  (+97) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 


131  (+131) 
77  (+77  ) 
59  (+59  ) 
40  (+40  ) 
40  (+40  ) 
40  (+40  ) 
40  (+40  ) 


0 
98 

245  (+  70) 

361  (+172) 

283  (+131) 

199  (  +  128) 

166  (+166) 

104  (+104) 

72  (+  72) 

40  (+  40) 

40  (+  40) 

40  (+  40) 

40  (+  40) 


0 

0 

28 

312  (+140) 

401  (+265) 

314  (+243) 

238  (+238) 

174  (+174. 

97  (+97) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 

40  (+40) 


Amendment  No.  203 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  Insert 
the  following  new  sections : 

Sec.      .  Increase  In  percentage  standard  de- 
duction. 

(a)  Increase. — Subsection  (b)  of  section 
141  (relating  to  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Pebcentace  Standard  Deduction. — 
The  percentage  standard  deduction  is  an 
amount  equal  to  16  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  but  not  to  exceed — 

"(1)  $3,000  In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  ^ouse  (as  defined  in 
section  2(a)). 

"(2)  $2,500  In  the  case  of  an  Indlvldxial 
who  Is  not  married  and  who  Is  not  a  eui- 
vlvlng  spouse  (as  so  defined),  or 

"(3)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  3402 (m)  (1)  (relating 
to  withholding  allowances  based  on  Itemized 
deductions)  is  amended  to  ivad  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  amoimt  eqxial  to  the  leaser  of  (1) 
16  percent  of  his  estimated  wages,  or  (11) 
$3,000  ($2,500  In  the  case  of  an  mdlvldual 
who  is  not  married  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  143)  and  who  is  not  a  surviving 
spouse  (as  defined  In  section  2(a) ) ) ." 


Sec.    .  Increase  in  low-tncome  allowance. 

(a)  In  Oenebal.— Section  141(c)  (relat- 
ing to  low-Income  allowance)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,300"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$1,800";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$650"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$900". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section 
6012(a)(1)  (relating  to  persons  required  to 
make  returns  of  income)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$2,050"  each  place  that  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,550", 
and  by  striking  out  "$2,800"  each  place  that 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,- 
300". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  these  sections  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1974. 

amendments  nos.  204,  205,  AND  206 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOIiLINGS  (for  Mr.  Kennedy) 
submitted  three  amendments  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166), 
supra. 

amendments   NOS.    207   AND    208 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Macnuson)  submitted 
two  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

amendment  no.  209 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill   (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    210    AND    211 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  two  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill   (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  212 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  amend- 
ment No.  168  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2166>, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  213 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
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ment  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  214 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMKNDMXNT  NO.  215 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  FANNIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMZNDMXNT  NO.  218 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnvson,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Hathaway)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  216) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  21T  THBOT7GB  819 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
CAMBODIA— S.  663 

AMENDMENT    NO.    173 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  663)  to  provide  additional  mili- 
tary assistance  authorizations  for  Cam- 
bodia for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE   OP  HEARINGS   OP   S.    1109 
THE  PAROLE  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members  and  the 
public,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  wiU  open 
hearings  on  S.  1109,  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion Act. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  for  April  9, 
1975  at  1:30  p.m.  in  room  457,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  Additional  in- 
formation on  the  hearings  is  available 
from  the  subcommittee  in  room  A-404 
Senate  Annex,  telephone  224-5461. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTINUATION  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION. 
USE,  ABUSE,  AND  CONTROL  OF 
OPIUM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  will  con- 
tinue its  hearings  into  the  cultivation, 
use.  abuse  and  control  of  opium. 

At  hearings  on  March  4  and  5,  1975, 
the  subcommittee  heard  from  witnesses 
representing  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Drug  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. Office  of  Management  and 
Budstet.  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  others  in  the  private  and  public 


sectors  with  special  interest  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  opium  control. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  explore 
numerous  concerns  including  the  follow- 
ing: The  background  and  impact  of  the 
Turkish  poppy  ban  and  its  recent  rescis- 
sion; the  adequacy  and  operation  of 
Controlled  Substances  Act  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  diversion  and  traffic 
and  to  insure  the  availability  of  supply 
adequate  to  meet  legitimate  medical 
needs;  the  merit  of  recent  Justice  De- 
partment Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration proposals  amending  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  to  permit  the  importation  of  poppy 
straw;  the  results  of  research  efforts  to 
develop  synthetic  alternatives  to  opium 
derivatives;  and  the  merit  of  proposals 
to  domestically  cultivate  opium  poppies 
with  low-abuse  potential. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day. March  26,  1975,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Alexander  M.  Schmidt,  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  former  President  Nixon  White  House 
aides  have  been  invited  to  testify. 

Anyone  wishing  to  submit  a  statement 
for  the  record  should  notify  John  M, 
Rector,  Staff  Director  and  Chief  Coimsel 
of  the  Subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  A504, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510  (202-224-2961). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  AGRKJULTURAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  United 
States  as,  in  most  nations,  is  one  of  the 
basic  elements,  and  its  general  welfare 
is  usually  a  good  indication  of  overall 
economic  conditions.  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  general  condition  of 
agriculture  today,  and  as  we  have  said 
on  nimaerous  occasions,  if  the  fanners 
and  ranchers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  this  general  condition  spreads 
throughout  the  Nation.  Both  the  live- 
stock operators,  and  the  grain  growers 
have  experienced  ups  and  downs  in  their 
economy,  and,  recently,  inflation  has  ex- 
tended the  depressed  conditions  to  seri- 
ous proportions. 

Farmers,  in  recent  years,  have  oper- 
ated under  a  fluctuating  program  of  con- 
trols and  supports.  In  the  last  few  years, 
these  programs  have  not  provided  the 
farmer  with  the  kind  of  security  he 
needs.  Both  Committees  on  Agriculture 
in  the  House  and  Senate  are  actively  dis- 
cussing legislation  which  would  extend 
and  increase  supports  for  b£isic  agricul- 
ture. I  hope  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
send  the  President  a  workable  farm  bill 
which  would  elevate  Federal  supports  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  economic 
conditions.  It  is  essential  that  we  give 
the  grain  growers  some  semblance  of 
stability  with  which  to  face  liie  future. 

Agriculture  produce  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  item  in  the  world 
market,  and  our  industry  should  cer- 
tainly be  given  an  opportunity  to  play  its 
proper  role.  I  think  the  enactment  of  a 
bUl  like  the  McGovem  proposal,  which 
many  of  us  have  cosponsored,  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  livestock  industry  has  been  hit 
even  harder  in  recent  years,  and  some- 
thing is  going  to  have  to  be  done  in  order 
to  avoid  economic  chaos  among  our  live- 
stock producers.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  expeditious  action  in  report- 
ing legislation  this  week  which  would 
expand  and  extend  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act.  This  is  an  interim 
measure,  but  it  is  essential  to  offer  finan- 
cial aid  to  those  who  have  been  extremely 
hard  hit  by  inflation. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
calls  for  the  labeling  of  all  foreign  meat. 
This  measure,  if  enacted,  would  help  to 
promote  our  own  meat  products  here  at 
home.  Also,  the  cattle  industry  needs  a 
program  of  research,  consumer,  and  pro- 
ducer education.  A  program  of  this  na- 
ture would  help  to  promote  and  expand 
markets  both  here  at  home  and  overseas. 
S.  772,  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE),  would  implement  this  proposal. 
This  measure  has  my  support. 

The  one  subject  which  concerns  me  the 
most  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  immediate  action  in  reim- 
posing  stringent  import  quotas  on  cattle 
and  beef  imports.  I  believe  the  quota 
system  worked  when  implemented,  and 
has  brought  about  some  agreeable  nego- 
tiations with  other  cattle  exporting  na- 
tions such  as  Australia.  I  am,  however, 
concerned  about  recurring  rumors  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  recommend- 
ing that  import  quotas  be  released  again 
to  benefit  unspecified  nations.  I  wish  to 
recommend  extreme  caution  in  this  re- 
gard. This  type  of  foreign  policy  can  only 
be  damaging  to  the  livestock  industry. 
Foreign  trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country  should  suffer  in  the  process.  The 
imi)ort  quota  system  is  discretionary  but 
If  current  conditions  do  not  improve  here 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps  they  will 
have  to  be  made  mandatory. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  if  de- 
pressed conditions  continue  to  plague  the 
cattlemen  anC  farmers  of  this  country,  I 
fear  far  more  serious  consequences  than 
we  now  face. 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  future  directions  in  social  security. 
There  are  many  options  open  to  us  in 
curing  social  security's  Uls,  one  of  which 
is  trimming  from  the  social  seciurity  rolls 
those  who  have  not  contributed  to  the 
system. 

This  Idea  was  recently  discussed  by 
Alice  Widener  in  a  column  that  appeared 
in  papers  across  the  country.  A  number 
of  my  constituents  were  very  concerned 
about  the  large  numbers  of  children  and 
college  students  who  are  collecting  social 
security  benefits  at  a  time  when  the  sys- 
tem's finances  are  sorely  taxed.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  including  Mrs.  Sarah  Craig 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Pittman,  both  of  Mem- 
phis, sent  clippings  of  the  column  to  me. 
The  message  Is  clear:  Social  security  was 
meant  to  be  a  retirement  aid  system,  and 
not  a  welfare  system.  We  need  to  serl- 
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ously  consider  shifting  the  support  of 
survivors  and  dependents  to  an  alterna- 
tive program.  Such  an  action  would  leave 
social  security  with  enough  funds  to  cover 
not  only  its  expected  short-term  deficit, 
but  also  part  of  the  lost  fimds  which 
would  result  from  the  hopeful  repeal  of 
the  retirement  earnings  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  consideration  of 
this  option. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youth  Is  Draining  Sociai,  SBCimmr 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  Yokk. — ^Mention  the  term  "Social 
Security"  and  there  leaps  before  the  mind's 
eye  the  Image  of  an  elderly  person,  a  "senior 
citizen."  Indeed,  that  Is  the*  Image  generally 
presented  In  aU  our  media.  It  also  is  the 
ioutge  evoked  by  members  of  Congress.  Blink 
your  eyes,  folks,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
following  facts: 

During  1074,  3.75  million  children,  grand- 
children and  even  step-grandchildren 
received  $5,641,800,000  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Moreover,  601,000  of  these 
"children"  were  college  students  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21.  These  coUege  students 
cost  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  In  1974 
the  sum  of  $900  million!  That  near-blUlon 
annual  overload  was  put  on  Soclal  Security  In 
1965  by  millionaire  "poor  boy"  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

It  Is  a  psychological  truth  that  when  an 
image  Is  successfully  sold  to  masses  of  peo- 
ple, they  come  to  believe  In  It  without  argu- 
ment or  scrutiny.  The  American  people  still 
have  before  their  eyes  the  1930s  Image  of 
aged  penniless  workers  presented  to  them  by 
the  New  Deal.  It  was  a  genuine  Image  and 
rightfully  wrung  people's  hearts.  But  that  Is 
not  an  Image  applicable  today  to  millions  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries. 

Kindly  consider  the  foUowlng  case:  A 
friend  of  mine  worlss  In  New  York  for  the 
federal  government  at  an  ftinnal  salary  of 
$23,000  plus.  His  wife,  who  was  for  years  a 
department  store  executive,  died  two  years 
ago.  Their  only  child  is  a  daughter  now  17. 
My  friend  has  collected  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  his  daughter  since  the  death  of  her 
mother.  He  expects  to  go  on  coUectlng  Soclal 
Security  for  the  girl  all  through  her  coUege 
days.  Meanwhile,  the  earnings  of  assistant, 
who  Is  single  and  25,  are  being  gouged  away 
from  him  by  ever-increasing  Social  Security 
taxes.  Like  many  young  earners  he  is  ready 
and  wUUng  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  aged  and  disabled  people.  But  he 
Is  Indignant  at  having  to  pay  a  huge  Soclal 
Security  tax  for  the  benefit  of  able-bodied 
college  student  at  $1,500  per  year  each. 

Elderly  and  disabled  Soclal  Security  bene- 
ficiaries must  immediately  band  together,  in 
my  opinion,  for  protection  of  Soclal  Security 
from  Imminent  bankruptcy.  They  miist  im- 
mediately inform  themselves  of  the  truth 
concerning  Social  Security  and  bombard 
Congress  with  demands  that  all  children  and 
all  college  students  be  removed  from  the 
Social  Security  rolls.  Those  among  the  3.75 
million  chUdren  reaUy  requiring  federal  wel- 
fare should  receive  it  from  the  general  federal 
revenues,  not  from  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  advice  Social  Security 
taxpayers  didn't  ask  for  and  certainly  are  free 
to  Ignore:  Clip  this  column  and  mall  It  with 
your  opinion  to  your  congressman.  If  elderly 
and  disabled  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
believe  my  suggestion  Is  sound  about  cutting 
down  Social  Security  rolls  to  their  original 
eligible  adults  ranks  before  children  were 
added  in  1940  and  college  students  in  1965, 
the  elderly  and  disabled  should  immediately 
organize  themselves  and  hold  dignified, 
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peaceful,  but  attention-getting  demonstra- 
tions. 

Remember  this,  folks:  Every  member  of 
Congress  holds  a  wet  finger  to  the  wind  and 
then  votes  according  to  which  way  it  is 
blowing. 


FDA'S  INADEQUATE  REGULATION 
OF  PACEMAKERS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  released  a  very  disturbing  report 
by  the  Comptroller  <3eneral  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration was  found  not  to  have  com- 
plied with  its  own  procedures  in  "a  life- 
threatening  situation." 

The  shocking  details  of  this  report 
make  clear  the  need  for  swift  passage  of 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  FDA's  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  medical  devices 
industry.  This  legislation,  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  but  died  in  the 
House,  has  been  reintroduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  was  recently  reported  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  commend  Senator  Kennedy,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  for 
acting  so  swiftly  to  secure  passage  again 
this  year. 

The  life-threatening  situation  covered 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  in- 
volved a  recall  in  1972  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  of  nearly  600  cardiac  pace- 
makers. The  FDA,  according  to  General 
Accounting  Office  investigators,  learned 
of  the  recall  from  newspaper  articles 
which  were  published  about  6  months 
after  the  pacemaker  problem  became 
known  to  GE. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  accord- 
ing to  GAO,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  do  the  Inspection  and 
testing  necessary  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  recall  and  to  correct  the  defect. 
An  earlier  decision  to  prosecute  General 
Electric  was  reversed  after  GE  assured 
FDA  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
"unique  electronic  phenomenon"  and  had 
been  corrected.  Seven  deaths  and  two 
injuries  attributable  to  the  pacemaker 
defect  were  recorded  by  PDA  In  a  fol- 
lowup  survey  of  only  68  out  of  the  574 
pacemakers  recalled. 

At  the  time  of  the  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  were  less  than  100,000  Ameri- 
cans whose  heartbeats  were  being  regu- 
lated by  electronic  Impulses  from  small, 
surgically  Implanted  pacemakers  manu- 
factured by  GE  and  several  other  com- 
panies. There  are  now  125,000  such  citi- 
zens, and  the  number  is  growing  by  30,000 
a  year. 

Less  than  a  year  after  GE  annoimced 
the  recall,  it  issued  another  recaU,  this 
one  for  about  2,000  pacemakers.  The  de- 
fect that  caused  the  first  recall  was  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  second,  larger  re- 
caU. 

Matters  soon  became  worse  when  an 
additional  2,000  pacemakers  were  re- 
called by  three  other  manufacturers, 
most  of  them  exhibiting  the  same  defect 
as  found  In  the  recalled  GE  pacemaker. 

The  common  defect  was  leakage  of 
body  fluids  through  the  plastic  seal  of 
the  pacemakers,  causing  short-circuiting 
and  a  sudden  speeding  up  or  slowing 
down  of  the  electronic  heartpacing. 

No  standard  has  been  issued  by  the 


FDA  to  deal  with  this  problem.  In  fact, 
there  are  now  no  FDA  standards  gov- 
erning the  design,  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  pacemakers.  In  May  1974 — 
nearly  a  quarter-century  after  pacemak- 
ers were  first  marketed— the  FDA  con- 
tracted with  an  industry  group — the  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Med- 
ical Instrumentation-rto  draft  pace- 
maker standards.  These  standards,  how- 
ever, will  not  include  one  to  deal  with 
the  moisture  problem. 

The  GAO  investigators  asked  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  FDA's  medical  device 
bureau  why  no  moisture-prevention 
standard  was  being  drafted.  The  investi- 
gators reported  that  he  "told  us  that  a 
standard  for  hermetically  sealing — a 
process  used  by  a  number  of  manufac- 
turers to  protect  the  pacemaker  circuitry 
from  moisture — was  not  being  developed 
as  FDA  believed  such  a  standard  might 
restrain  manufacturers'  efforts  in  devel- 
oping a  solution  to  the  moisture  prob- 
lem." 

Mr.  President,  foUowing  the  issuance 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  report,  FDA 
docmnents  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee 
which  show  that  the  Acting  Director, 
David  M.  link,  had  previously  consid- 
ered, and  not  acted  upon,  a  U.S.  Navy 
standard  for  hermetically  sealing  high- 
performance  electronic  components  to 
protect  them  from  "corrosive  elements." 
The  Navy  standard  was  submitted  more 
than  2'/2  years  ago  to  Mr.  Link  by  an 
FDA  food  and  drug  officer  who  thought 
that  it  was  applicable  to  the  pacemaker 
moisture  problem.  He  saw  a  correlation 
between  the  Navy  standard's  purpose  to 
keep  out  corrosive  elements  and  the 
need  to  protect  pacemakers  from  pene- 
tration by  the  corrosive  saline  fluids  of 
the  body. 

The  officer,  Bernard  Scharf,  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  Link,  dated  July  12,  1972, 
quoted  background  findings  from  the 
Navy  standard  which  seemed  especially 
pertinent  to  pacemakers,  including  the 
following: 

Vendor  claims  of  high  rellabUity  of  plastic 
encapsulated  devices  notwithstanding,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  these  devices 
are  less  reliable  than  hermatlcally  sealed  de- 
vices. Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  devices  suffer 
from  a  serious  seal  problem.  The  ineffective 
package  seal  results  In  device  faUure  imder 
certain  conditions  of  temperatures  and  hu- 
midity. 

Scharf  recommended  that  FDA  call  a 
conference  of  pacemaker  manufacturers 
and  of  standards- writing  groups  to  dis- 
cuss the  applicability  of  the  Navy  stand- 
ard to  the  pacemaker  problem.  The  docu- 
ments show  that  the  FDA's  acting  di- 
rector of  medical  device  standards,  R.  J. 
Cangelosi,  was  prepared  to  check  out  the 
Navy  standard. 

However,  a  handwritten  memo  from 
Link  to  Lawrence  Pilot,  the  medical  de- 
vice bureau's  acting  director  of  com- 
pliance, seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
matter.  Link's  one-paragraph  memo 
stated: 

I  think  the  (Navy)  spec  4120.6  applies  to 
semiconductor  devices  and  microclrcults  as 
discrete  parts  and  not  complete  assemblies 
of  electronic  components.  Plastic  encapsu- 
lation was  done  to  reduce  costs  and  provided 
reliable  performance  under  extreme  envi- 
ronmental conditions. 
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Scharf,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
with  Link's  response.  In  a  follow-up 
memo  to  the  acting  director  of  stand- 
ards, he  wrote: 

Although  Mr.  Link  may  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  he  believes  that  the  Navelez  In- 
struction applies  to  discrete  parts  and  not  to 
complete  assemblies  of  electronic  parts,  that 
is,  the  intact,  complete  Pacemaker  device, 
any  Standard  that  we  might  adopt  or  urge 
industry  to  adopt  'might  be  so  written  so 
as  to  cover  complete  assemblies  of  electronic 
parts  as  opposed  to  "discrete"  parts  alone. 

Scharf  urged  that  the  Navy  standard 
be  used  as  a  guideline  for  developing  an 
FDA  standard  for  hermetically  sealing 
pacemakers,  and  referred  Cangelosi  to  a 
personal  friend  in  the  Naval  Electronics 
System  Command  who  brought  the 
standard  to  Scharf 's  attention.  This  in- 
dividual was  David  Klein,  Assistant 
Technology  Administrator  for  Electronic 
Materials  and  Components  Development. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee has  checked  with  Mr.  Klein  and 
learned  that  he  was  never  contacted  by 
anyone  at  FDA  following  Scharf's  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Navy  Standard.  He 
said  the  standard  still  applies  to  com- 
ponent parts  and  subassemblies  used  by 
the  Navy  in  such  high-reliability  sys- 
tems as  navigation  and  conmiunication 
equipment.  Many  of  these  components, 
Klein  said,  approach  the  cigarette-pack 
size  of  a  pacemaker  and  must  be  pro- 
tected against  corrosive  elements  which 
are  similar  to  those  that  a  pacemaker 
must  be  protected  against. 

Mr.  President,  since  1972,  when  Mr. 
Scharf  tried  to  get  the  FDA  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Navy's  standard  for  hermeti- 
cally sealing  high-reliability  electronic 
components,  some  22,000  pacemakers — 
another  high  reliability  device — have 
been  recalled  because  of  moisture  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  now  known  how  many 
deaths  and  injuries  have  been  caused  by 
this  defect,  but  the  number  could  be 
substantial. 

What  we  do  know,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  back  in  1972,  when  the  number  of 
pacemakers  recalled  for  this  problem 
was  still  574,  the  FDA's  medical  device 
unit  did  not  consider  a  standard  used  by 
the  Navy  to  solve  the  same  problem.  The 
reason  given  at  that  time  by  the  direc- 
tor was  that  plastic  sealing  of  pace- 
makers was  cheap  and  reliable. 

It  is  tragic  that  Mr.  Link  did  not  rec- 
ommend and  FDA  still  has  not  issued  a 
standard  for  hermetically  sealing  pace- 
makers. It  is  noteworthy  that  General 
Electric  has  sv^itchod  to  hermetically 
se?led  pacemakers  to  replace  the  ones  in 
the  most  recent  recall.  Several  pace- 
maker manufacturers  have  used  her- 
metically sealed  pacemakers  for  years, 
and  they  have  experienced  no  moisture 
problems. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  Mr. 
President,  what  were  the  FDA  and  Mr. 
Link  waiting  for?  And  what  W£is  GE 
waiting  for?  How  many  Americans 
would  still  be  alive  today  If  action  had 
been  taken  in  1972? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memoranda  from  Mr.  Scharf  to  Mr.  T.ink 
and  Mr.  Cangelosi,  with  their  responses, 


and  the  Navy  standard  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite expert  comment  on  the  applicability 
of  this  standard  to  the  pacemaker  mois- 
ture problem.  I  also  will  ask  the  FDA  to 
explain  its  failure  to  adapt  this  stand- 
ard, or  to  use  it  as  a  guideline  for  de- 
veloping its  own  standard  when  the 
moisture  problem  came  to  its  attention 
during  the  first  GE  pacemaker  recall. 

Mr.  President,  the  laxness  of  FDA's 
standard-writing  procedures  was  only 
one  of  several  problems  identified  by 
GAO  in  Its  Investigation  of  the  agency's 
role  in  the  GE  pacemaker  recall.  Gen- 
erally, the  GAO  found: 

FDA's  recall  procedures  require  FDA  to 
take  measijres  to  insure  that  the  defective 
products  are  promptly  removed  from  the 
market  and  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  iden- 
tified and  corrected.  FDA  did  not  take  such 
measures  in  connection  with  OE's  recall  of 
defective  cardiac  pacemakers. 

According  to  GAO,  FDA's  recall  proce- 
dures require  the  agency  to: 

Inspect  the  manufacturing  facilities; 

Collect  and  examine  samples  of  Uie 
recalled  product; 

Make  public  disclosure  of  the  recall; 

Investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
manufactiu-er's  recall  in  removing  a  de- 
fective product  from  the  market,  and 
Inquire  Into  any  Injuries  or  complaints 
related  to  the  recalled  product,  and 

Evaluate  the  need  for  prosecution  of 
a  manufacturer  for  violations  of  the 
adulteration  and  misbranding  provisions 
of  the  F.D.  &  C.  Act. 

SpeciflcaUy,  the  GAO  found  that  the 
FDA,  although  required  by  Its  own  re- 
call procedures,  did  not: 

First,  make  a  complete  visual  inspec- 
tion of  GE's  manufacturing  facility  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  defect. 

Second,  collect  and  examine  samples 
of  the  recalled  GE  standby  pacemaker  to 
determine  the  need  for  regulatory  ac- 
tion, and 

Third,  make  a  public  disclosure  of  the 
recall  and  verify  that  all  physician  con- 
signees and  pacemaker  users  received 
notification  of  the  recall. 

The  GAO  report  also  cited  "the  lack 
of  PDA  inspection  guidelines,  safety,  and 
performance  standards  and  good  manu- 
facturing criteria." 

The  GAO  report  noted  that  "FDA  did 
not  collect  and  examine  samples  of  GE 
recalled  pacemakers."  In  addition  to  de- 
ciding not  to  spend  $600  to  acquire  one 
from  GE,  the  FDA  did  nothing  with  a 
defective  GE  pacemaker  that  was  pro- 
vided t'o  the  agency  by  a  physician  after 
he  surgically  removed  it  from  a  patient. 

Instead,  the  FDA  asked  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  without  rimning 
tests  on  a  pacemaker,  to  evaluate  GE's 
claim  that  a  "unique  electronic  phenom- 
enon" had  caused  the  defect.  The  Bu- 
reau advised  FDA  that  the  electronic 
phenomenon  was  "possible  but  not 
unique,"  according  to  GAO.  Nevertheless, 
GAO  reported  that  according  to  Mr. 
Link,   "FDA  considered  the  electronic 


phenomenon  unique  to  cardiac  pace- 
makers as  it  was  the  first  time  that  FDA 
learned  such  a  phenomenon  had  oc- 
curred in  cardiac  pacemakers."  The  GAO 
also  noted  that  FDA  had  not  contacted 
other  manufactiirers  to  determine 
whether  they  had  encountered  similar 
circuitry  problems. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  released  this  in- 
credible report  last  week  (see  Congres- 
sional Record,  March  12,  1975,  p.  6279), 
I  stated: 

FaUure  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  independently  Identify  and  correct 
the  defect  in  the  pacemakers  has  cost  and 
Jeopardized  many  lives.  The  facts  in  this 
investigation  are  shocking.  They  show  that 
both  the  industry  and  the  Federal  regula- 
tors still  have  not  corrected  a  defect  that  can 
be  corrected.  Public  health  and  safety  have 
been  endangered  for  reasons  that  are  not  yet 
clear. 

The  next  day,  Alexander  M.  Schmidt, 
CTbmmissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  issued 
a  statement  acknowledging  the  problems 
covered  in  the  report  and  renewing  his 
call  for  strong  medical  device  legislation 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Schmidt  also  saw  fit  to  char- 
acterize my  interpretation  of  the  GAO 
report  as  "hypercritical"  and  to  accuse 
me  of  causing  "unwarranted  anxiety" 
among  those  whose  lives  depend  on  effec- 
tive medical  devices. 

Obviously,  and  tragically,  Mr.  Schmidt 
misses  the  point.  The  anxiety  being  felt 
over  GAO's  findings  is  warranted  because 
FDA  has  not  been  doing  the  job  that  it 
is  presently  authorized  by  law  to  do  in 
behalf  of  the  125,000  Americans  whose 
lives  depend  on  effective  regulation  of 
the  pacemaker  industry. 

Getting  stronger  legislation  is  one 
thing;  doing  the  job  you  are  supposed  to 
do  imder  existing  law  is  quite  another. 
I  stand  by  my  statement  that  the  facts 
In  the  pacemaker  investigation  are 
shocking  and  that  PDA's  Inaction  has 
cost  and  Jeopardized  many  lives. 

I  strongly  suggest  to  Mr.  Schmidt  that 
rather  than  being  hypersensitive  to  legit- 
imate criticism,  he  should  be  hjijeractive 
in  correcting  the  deficiencies  raised  in 
the  GAO  report.  I  have  asked  for  a  de- 
tailed response  to  the  GAO  report  by 
April  1  from  FDA,  as  well  as  from  the 
four  pacemaker  manufacturers  involved 
in  the  results.  I  will  make  their  responses 
public. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
consider  the  pending  medical  device 
legislation  to  be  extremely  urgent  and 
worthy  of  swift  enactment.  There  are 
now  more  than  1,500  companies  produc- 
ing as  many  as  12,000  different  types  of 
medical  devices.  Sales  are  estimated  to 
be  in  the  $3  to  $5  billion  range. 

Basically,  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  FDA  to  require  manufacturers  to 
prove  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
life-sustaining  and  life-supporting  de- 
vices before  placing  them  on  the  market. 
It  also  strengthens  regulation  of  medi- 
cal devices  generally. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  two  problems 
cited  by  GAO  In  the  pacemaker  investi- 
gation by  giving  FDA  authority  to  re- 
quire medical  device  manufacturers  to 
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immediately  notify  the  agency  of  any  re- 
calls and  to  provide  the  agency  with 
records  and  data  on  the  defective 
devices. 

At  present,  such  cooperation  by  the 
industry  is  optional  and  often  Is  not 
forthcoming.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  FDA  has  learned  of  recalls  months 
after  they  begin  and  has  been  unable  to 
establish  the  cause,  the  full  consequences, 
and  the  needed  correction  of  defective 
devices. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  years 
of  hard  work  they  have  put  into  drafting 
and  advocating  this  legislation.  Senators 
Nelson  and  Javits,  who  are  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  have  made  major 
contributions  to  the  bill. 

The  Importance  of  these  regulatory 
reforms  is  obvious.  What  should  also  be 
obvious  is  the  importance  of  having  hard- 
working, independent  regulators  In 
charge  of  overseeing  the  medlcal-devlce 
Industry  now  and  at  such  time  as  the  re- 
forms are  enacted. 

The  GAO  report  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  quality  of  the  present 
leadership  in  the  medical  devices  area  of 
FDA. 

Mr.  President,  the  health,  peace  of 
mind,  and  the  very  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  use  medical  devices  are 
directly  related  to  the  vigilance  and  the 
Independence  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

As  one  who  served  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  that  oversees  FDA  I 
know  firsthand  the  problems  of  ref- 
lating, but  not  stlfiing,  rapidly  growing 
companies  whose  products  contribute 
substantially  to  pubUc  health  and  safety. 
The  danger  we  now  face  in  the  medlcai 
device  field  Is  that  a  well-meaning  In- 
dustry has  outgrown  the  resources  and 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  safely  regulate  It.  Effective  regulation 
lf„tne  guarantor  of  corporate  responsl- 
pmty.  Unless  we  act  swiftly  to  Insure 
that  FDA  does  Its  present  job  well,  and 
gets  the  additional  authorities  needed 
to  do  a  better  job,  we  may  be  faced  with 
the  choice  of  ushig  medical  devices  only 
at  our  own  risk. 
Exhibit  1  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12,  1972 
To:  David  M.  Link,  Director.  Office  of  Medical 
Devices.  Through:  Larry  R.  Pilot,  Direc- 
tor,  Division   of   Compliance,   Office   of 
Medical  Devices. 
From:  Division  of  Compliance.  Office  of  Med- 
ical Devices  (CM-2) . 
Subject:  Pacemaker  Standards. 
o*^5J"*''""''"°"*"e  of  the  General  Electric 
°}^^^y  T^^e'^^^^rs   (Recall  T-/)l0-2)    was 
atWbuted  by  General  Electric,  at  least  in 
part   to  the  existence  of  100%  humidity  in 
tte  devices  within  a  variable  time  after  Im- 
plantation.    The    entrance    of    body    fluids 
into   these    delicate    Instruments    poses    an 
intolerable  problem  which  this  and  any  other 
arm  experiencing  slmUar  problems  should 
e  minate   at  the  earliest  time  since   body 
nuids  of  all  types  and  sources  are  highly 
con-oslve  and  generally  reactive 
Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  "Standard"  pro- 

SS  "l  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  Electronics  Systems 
Command  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
mis    is    referenced    "Navelex    Instruction 
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4120.6"  and  is  entitled  "Electronics  Standards 
and  Practices;  PoUcy  Concerning  Restrictions 
on  the  Use  of  Plastic  Encapsulated  Non- 
standard Semiconductor  Devices  and  Micro- 
clrciUte." 

This  standard  specifies  that  in  the  case 
of  "High  Performance"  devices  and/or  Elec- 
trical and  Electronic  Systems,  plastic  encap- 
sulated semi-conductor  devices  and  micro- 
circuits  shall  not  be  \ised,  partlcvUarly  in  any 
"•  •  •  application  in  which  the  environ- 
mental factors  of  humidity  and  temperature 
cannot  be  accurately  controlled."  In  view  of 
the  apparent  permeability  of  the  epoxy  "Pot- 
ting" material  to  body  fluids,  this  standard 
may  have  useful  application  In  the  Pacemak- 
er area.  This  Standard  wUl  become  even  more 
meaningful  with  regard  to  Nuclear-Powered 
Pacemakers,  the  advent  of  which  has  recently 
been  described  in  the  literature.  Nuclear- 
Powered  Pacemakers  give  off  great  amoimte 
of  heat  due  to  the  steady  breakdown  of  the 
Plutonium  238  Fuel. 

The  Standard  states  as  background, 
amongst  other  things: 

1.  "The  effectiveness  and  limitations  of 
plastic  encapsulation  are  not  completely 
known  and  the  long  term  reliability  of  de- 
vice operation  is  not  proven.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  meaningful  equivalent  fine  or 
gross  leak  teste  that  can  be  performed  on 
plastic  encapulated  semiconductor  devices." 

2.  "Vendor  (sic.  Manufacturer]  claims  of 
high  reliabllty  (sic.  and  incidentally,  high 
degree  of  sophistication]  of  plastic  encapsu- 
lated devices  not  withstanding,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  these  devices  are  less 
reliable  than  hermetically  sealed  devices. 
Most,  if  not  all.  of  these  devices  suffer  from 
a  serious  seal  problem.  The  ineffective  pack- 
age seal  resiUte  in  device  failure  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  temperatiu^  and  humid- 
ity." 

In  view  of  these  findings  by  reputable 
Government  military  laboratories  and  ite  i^>- 
pUcabUlty  to  Pacemakers,  I  propose  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  action : 

1.  Immediately  call,  imder  FDA  auspices,  a 
conference  of  aU  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  Pacemakers  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem and  possibly  other  problems  relating  to 
Pacemaker  performance  and/or  malfunction. 

2.  That  concerned  standard-setting  bodies, 
such  as  AAMI  and  ANSI,  etc.,  be  Invited  to 
attend  this  conference. 

3.  That  the  pending  Pacemaker  Standards 
(AAMI  and  ANSI)  be  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  1)  amending  these 
standards  by  making  it  mandatory  that  all 
pacemaker  unite  be  hermetically-sealed;  and, 
2)  to  guarantee  the  timely  adoption  of  the 
Peacemaker  Standards. 

4.  The  represented  mannfticturers  should 
be  iirged  to  cooperate  fully  with  FDA  in  re- 
gard to  reporting  malfunctions  and  recalls. 

Bernard    Scharf. 


vlded   reliable   performance  ixnder   extreme 
environmental  conditions. 


Comments  on  Pacemaker  Standards 

1)  Navelex  Instruction  4120.6  is  dated  2 
October  1969.  A  call  to  the  Navy  to  determine 
If  the  docimient  Is  still  ineffective  and  If 
research  In  the  subject  area  is  still  imderway 
is  in  order. 

2)  ANSI  does  not  have  a  pending  standard 
but  NEMA  and  AAMI  have  combined  efforts 
to  write  one.  AAMI  is  writing  the  glossary 
NEMA  is  writing  the  performance  portion. 

3)  Rather  than  a  conference,  I  would  like 
to  study  performed  by  an  extra-govern- 
mental organization  to  determine  scope  of 
usage,  problem  areas,  and  parameters  for 
standardization. 

R.  J.  Cangelosi. 
I  think  the  (Naval)  spec  4120.6  applies  to 
semiconductor  devices  and  mlcrocircuite  as 
discrete  parte  and  not  complete  assemblies 
of  electronic  components.  Plastic  encap- 
sulation was  done  to  reduce  costa  and  pro- 


Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  2,  1969. 
Navelex  Instruction  4120.6 
From:    Commander,   Naval   Electronic   Sys- 
tems Command. 
To:  Distribution  List. 

Subj:  Electronics  Standards  and  Practices; 
PoUcy  Concerning  Restrictions  on  the 
Use  of  Plastic  Encapsulated  Non -Stand- 
ard Semiconductor  Devices  and  Mlcro- 
circuite. 
Ref:  (b)  NAVMAT  INST  4120.98,  SubJ:  De- 
fense Standardization  Program;  Respon- 
sibilities for  Electronics  Aspects  of, 
dated  8  December  1966. 

(b)  NAVELEX  INST  5215.5  of  27  June 
1968,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Com- 
mand Technical  PoUcles  and  Pro- 
cedures Manual;  implementetlon  of 

1.  Purpose.  This  instruction  estebllshes 
policy  within  the  Naval  Material  Command 
concerning  the  use  of  plastic  encapsulated 
nonstandard  semiconductor  devices  and 
mlcrocircuite  in  electrical  and  electronic 
equlpmente. 

2.  Authority.  Reference  (a)  Alrects  the 
Commander,  Naval  Electronic  Systems  Com- 
mand, to  promulgate  and  maintain  a  CNM 
Electronics  Standards  and  Practices  Manual. 
This  instruction  constitutes  a  portion  of 
that  Manual.  This  instruction  Is  also  a  part 
of  the  NAVEFLEX  Technical  Policies  and 
Procedures  Manual  establUhed  by  refer- 
ence (b). 

3.  Effective  Date.  This  instruction  is  ef- 
fective upon  receipt. 

4.  Definitions 

a.  Plastic  Encapsulated  Device— Any  semi- 
conductor device  or  mlcroclrcult  that  Is  en- 
capsulated by  molding  or  shaping  an  organic 
polymer  onto  or  around  the  semiconductor 
chip  or  circuit  elemente. 

b.  Hermetic  Package—An  air  tight  pack- 
age fabricated  using  glass-to-metal,  metel- 
to-metel,   or   ceramic-to-metel   seals. 

0.  High  Performance— A  charticterlstlc  re- 
lated to  a  system  or  device,  the  malfunction 
of  which  wiU  critically  affect  the  military 
mission  It  supporte. 

d.  Semiconductor  Device— Any  portion  of 
an  electrical  circuit,  separately  packaged 
which  utilizes  a  semiconductor  material  to 
perform  an  active  or  passive  electronic  func- 
tion. 

c.  Jlficrocfrcurt— A  smaU  circuit  having  a 
high  equivalent  circuit  element  density 
which  is  considered  as  a  single  part  com- 
posed  of  Interconnected  elements  on  or  wlth- 
m  a  single  substrate  to  perform  an  elec- 
tronic circuit  function. 

5.  Background. 

a  Experience  has  shown  that  the  hermetic 
package  used  to  seal  semi-conductor  devices 
and  mlcrocircuite  remains  air  tight  and  is 
an  effective  method  of  protecting  the  semi- 
conductor  to  insure  long  term  device  and  cir- 
cuit rellabUlty.  There  are  a  variety  of  leak 
testing  techniques  for  such  device  pack- 
ages, the  effectiveness  and  llmltetions  of 
which  are  weU  known.  The  hermetic  pack- 
age provides  a  seal  virith  known  and  control- 
lable internal  environment  which  protecte 
the  semiconductor  from  corrosive  elemente. 

b.  New  methods  used  to  encapsulate  dis- 
crete semiconductor  devices  and  mlcrocir- 
cults  have  restated  In  the  availability  of  a 
variety  of  plastic  (e.g.,  silicone,  epoxy,  pheno- 
lic, etc.)  encapsulated  semiconductor  de- 
vices. These  devices  are  usually  restricted 
by  the  manufacturer  for  tise  over  a  limited 
temperature  range.  Such  devices  have  al- 
ready been  used  In  Navy  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equlpmente  and  are  being  proposed 
for  much  wider  use  In  place  of  devices  In 
hermetically  sealed  packages. 

c.  The   effectiveness   and    Umitatlons   of 
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plastic  encapsulation  are  not  completely 
known  and  the  long  term  reliability  of  de- 
vice operation  is  not  proven.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  meaningful  equivalent  fine  or 
gross  leak  tests  that  can  be  performed  on 
plastic  encapsulated  semiconductor  devices. 

d.  Vendor  claims  of  high  reliability  of 
plastic  encapsulated  devices  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  considerable  evidence  that  these 
devices  are  less  reliable  than  hermetically 
sealed  devices.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  de- 
vices suffer  from  a  serious  seal  problem.  The 
Ineffective  package  seal  resiilts  in  device 
failure  imder  certain  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  h'vimldlty. 

e.  Programs  are  imderway  and  others  are 
being  considered  that  have  as  their  objective 
the  development  of  plastic  encapsiilation 
which  can  be  used  reliably  in  a  military 
environment.  Additional  efforts  have  as  their 
objective  the  development  of  meaningful 
and  effective  test  methods  and  procedures 
for  plastic  encapsulated  devices.  Consequent- 
ly, the  policy  stated  herein  will  he  con- 
tinually reviewed  In  light  of  the  alxne  men- 
tioned program. 

6.  Policy 

a.  Plastic  encapsvUated  semiconductor  de- 
vices and  mlcroclrcuits  shall  not  be  used  In 
high  performance  electrical  and  electronic 
systems  applications  at  this  time. 

b.  They  shall  not  be  used  In  any  electrical 
or  electronic  sjmtems  application  in  which 
the  environmental  factors  of  humidity  and 
temperature  cannot  be  accurately  controlled. 

c.  Plastic  encapsulated  devices  may  be  con- 
sidered for  use  in  equipment  operated  In  an 
environment  where  the  humidity  and  tem- 
perature are  controlled  at  an  appropriate 
stress  level  to  Insure  reliable  device  opera- 
tion. The  contractor  Is  responsible  for  provtog 
reliable  device  operation  under  the  stress 
levels  selected. 

d.  Non-standard  parts  requests  to  use  plas- 
tic encapsulated  devices  m\ist  be  submitted 
in  writing  and  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished NAVYSCOM  configuration  control 
procedures  In  each  Instance  where  non- 
standard parts  approval  is  required. 

e.  It  shall  be  the  burden  of  the  contractor 
to  prove  to  the  applicable  cognizance  engi- 
neering office  that  the  plastic  encapsulated 
device  being  considered  for  the  application 
will  comply  with  this  Instruction. 

7.  Implementation.  Addresses  are  assigned 
authority  and  responsibility  for  Implementa- 
tion of  this  instruction. 

Distribution:  ELEX  List  5,  FKAl  (less 
NAVELECSYSCOM) . 

J.  S.  Rice. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  25, 1972. 
To:  B.  J.  Cangelosi,  Acting  Director,  Division 

of  Standards,  CM-5. 
From:   Bernard  Scharf,  Div.  of  Compliance, 
CM-5,  Compliance  Programs  &  Services. 
Subject:    "Pacemaker    Standards",    Re:    My 
Memo,   BS/DML   of   7-12-72  and   Your 
Comments. 
I  received  your  conunents  on   this  date 
along  with  comments  from  Mr.  Link. 

I  agree  that  a  call  to  the  Navy,  as  you  sug- 
gested, is  in  order.  You  might  wish  to  speak 
to  the  man  who  provided  me  with  the  sub- 
ject Navelex  Instruction  4120.6  entitled 
"Electronics  Standards  and  Practices;  Policy 
Concerning  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Plastic 
Encapsulated  Non-standard  Semiconductor 
Devices  and  Mlcroclrcuits."  His  name,  title, 
phone  number  and  address  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  David  Klein,  Technology  Administra- 
tor for  Electronic  Materials  and  Components 
Development,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.  20360,  Tel.:  OX-a-2611, 
MaU  Code;  AIB  360O. 

He  is  an  electronics  engineer  and  assisted 
in  developing  the  referenced  standard.  In 
conversations  which  I  held  with  him  in  June 


and  July  he  assured  me  that  this  standard 
is  still  in  effect. 

In  talking  to  him  you  may  wish  to  involve 
Mr.  Rahmoeller  of  Dr.  Davis'  staff  from  a 
biomedical  point  of  view  with  regard  to  ap- 
plicability to  Pacemakers.  I  did  not  discuss 
the  Navy's  current  research  in  this  field  with 
Mr.  Klein. 

With  regard  to  your  second  comment,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  proposed  and 
pending  "Standard"  for  Pacemakers  on  which 
AAMI  and  AWSI  were  to  have  collaborated 
has  been  placed  In  permanent  abeyance. 
Thus,  all  the  more  reason  to  Investigate  the 
applicability  of  the  standard,  or  at  least  its 
concept  and  main  thesis,  to  the  field  of  Pace- 
makers.     \ 

With  regard  to  your  third  suggestion,  a 
conference  might  bring  the  point  home  much 
faster.  Research,  If  needed,  might  best  be 
undertaken  by  Individual  manufacturers  or 
by  a  consortium  of  manufacturers  if  this 
were  legally  possible.  Your  proposed  study 
by  extra-governmental  organizations  also  has 
great  potential  and  much  merit.  However, 
since  the  individual  firms  and  the  public 
have  much  more  to  benefit  than  do  inde- 
pendent, third  parties,  it  might  be  best  for 
the  firms  to  collaborate  on  this  problem- 

Although  Mr.  Link  may  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  he  believes  that  the  Navelex  Instruc- 
tion applies  to  discrete  parts  and  not  to  com- 
plete assemblies  of  electronic  parts,  that  is, 
the  Intact,  complete  Pacemaker  device,  any 
Standard  that  we  might  adopt  or  urge  In- 
dustry to  adopt  might  be  so  written  so  as  to 
cover  complete  assemblies  of  electronic  parts 
as  opposed  to  "discrete"  parts  alone.  I  did 
not  propose  the  adoption  of  the  Instruction 
as  it  stands  but  merely  meant  to  bring  its 
existence  and  possible  application  to  Pace- 
makers to  the  attention  of  the  proper  per- 
sonnel in  this  Office.  If  modifications  or 
adaptation  Is  necessary,  this  can  be  done  as 
needed;  very  probably  with  little  trouble  to 
industry. 

Since  writing  my  original  memo  of  July  12, 
1972  on  zhe  subject  Navelex  Instruction,  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  file  on  Elec- 
tromagnetic Interference  with  Pacemakers 
came  to  my  attention.  A  perusal  of  this  file 
shows  six  letters  making  mention  of  metal 
or  hermetic  sealing  of  the  pacemaker  units 
to  prevent  EMI  Interference.  Therefore,  her- 
metically sealed  Pacemakers  will  not  only 
bring  about  the  prevention  of  corrosion  to 
the  implanted  units  but  also  cut  down  on 
or  eliminate  EMI: 

1.  Medtronic,  Inc./Elder  letter  of  30  May, 
1972:  Page  2,  Point  D,  "Addition  of  titanium 
can  (February,  1971)  Adding  the  metal  can 
to  the  5843  and  5842  (the  resulting  units 
were  renamed  5942  and  5943)  improved  re- 
jection of  radiated  EMI.  It  was  especially  ef- 
fective for  microwave  ovens." 

Page  3,  Point  F.  "Shield  on  rate  pot  (Feb- 
ruary, 1971)  In  the  5942,  a  metal  shield  is 
used  over  the  rate  pot  to  prevent  radiated 
EMI  from  being  picked  up  in  the  timing 
circuit." 

Page  4,  Part  2,  Point  A:  "A  visual  Inspec- 
tion is  made  to  insure  that  titanium  shields 
are  properly  Installed  and  no  gaps  exist  be- 
tween shield  halves.  These  inspections  in- 
volve workmanship  as  well  as  dimensional 
criteria." 

2.  Arco  Nuclear  Co/Elder  letter  of  June  1, 
1972:  This  firm  Is  developing  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered pacemaker.  The  letter  reads  in  part:  "It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  cardiac  pace- 
maker Is  hermetically  sealed  within  a  ti- 
tanium case,  which  will  act  as  a  shield  for 
many  types  of  electromagnetic  Interference." 

3.  Biotronlk  &  Co/Elder  letter  of  June  21, 
1972:  "Since  more  than  five  years  we  are 
working  *x)  give  our  pacemakers  the  best 
metallic  case  for  screening  electromagnetic 
fields.  We  found  out  that  stainless  steel 
brings  the  best  results,  therefore  our  pace- 


makers are  capsuled  in  a  special  stainless 
steel  which  also  brings  no  corrosion  in  the 
htiman  body." 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  copy  of  a  Ger- 
man scientllic  paper  published  in  the 
Deutche  Medlzlnische  Wochenschrlft,  No. 
14,  April  7,  1972,  pages  539-562,  entitled: 
"Electromagnetic  Fields  as  Sources  of  Etenger 
for  Pacemaker  Patients". 

Pertinent  passages  in  translation  state: 
"Only  pacemakers  which  have  a  metallic 
screening  device  fulfill  the  necessary  safety 
regulations."  xxx  "The  Biotronlck  pace- 
maker, with  its  steel  capsule,  is  especially 
safe." 

4.  Vitatron  Medical/Elder  letter  of  May  31, 
1972:  "The  only  way  you  can  get  rid  of  the 
problem  (sic.  EMI)  is  constructing  a  com- 
plete sealed  metal  house  around  the  elec- 
tronics provided  with  suppression  filters  at 
the  wire  entrances. 

5.  Medical  Devices,  Inc/Elder  letter  of 
June  19,  1972:  The  letter  reads  in  part:  "It 
(sic.  the  company's  Pacemaker)  incorporates 
many  features  to  reduce  the  susceptablllty 
of  the  unit  to  electromagnetic  Interference. 
Some  of  these  are:  xxx  d)  Electromagnetic 
shielding  provided  by  a  metal,  hermetically- 
sealed  enclosure."  xxx  "xxx  of  course  the 
complete  unit  is  shielded  by  a  metal  en- 
closure. No  problems  have  been  encoimt- 
ered." 

Page  2  reads  in  part:  "You  can  readily  see 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
effect  on  our  pacemaker  caused  by  radia- 
tion from  an  electric  (sic.  presumably  EMI 
producing)  oven." 

6.  USCI,  Elema-Schonander  AB/Elder  let- 
ter of  June  27/22,  1972:  The  Elema-Scbfi- 
nander  letter  reads  in  part:  "To  Improve  our 
pacemaker  design  to  make  it  less  susceptible 
to  electromagnetic  Interference  of  the  sec- 
ond type  (sic.  signals  going  directly  into  the 
electronics),  we  have  designed  our  R-wave 
inhibited  pacemaker  veith  a  metal  encap- 
sulation." 

Thus,  not  only  can  corrosion  of  a  Pace- 
maker by  entrance  of  body  fluids  (humidity) 
be  prevented,  but  EMI  can  be  prevented  or 
lessened  by  use  of  hermetic  sealing  using 
metallic  shielding  or  containers  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

Bernard  Scharp. 


CXWSUMERISM,  LIMITED 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee Is  about  to  recommend  establishment 
of  an  Agency  for  Consumer  Advocacy. 
The  long  legislative  history  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress  clearly  establish  the 
need  for  an  Independent  consumer  advo- 
cate who  will  represent  all  Americans  and 
strive  for  the  equity  and  impartiality  of 
regulatory  proceedings. 

There  Is  however,  a  serious  weakness 
in  this  bill,  in  that  It  provides  exemp- 
tions to  a  very  select,  very  powerful  group 
of  agencies,  as  well  as  organized  labor.  In 
a  March  14  editorial,  the  New  York 
Times  recommended  that — 

The  Senate  will  do  well  to  eliminate  from 
the  bin  a  special -interest  exemption  that  Is 
foreign  to  the  whole  concept  of  independence 
for  the  new  bureau. 

It  Is  my  contention,  Mr.  President,  that 
exemptions  are  inconsistent  with  the 
overall  objectives  of  this  legislation.  One 
of  the  greatest  issues  in  this  country  is 
whether  there  are  two  levels  of  the  law; 
one  which  applies  to  the  economically 
and/or  numerically  strong,  and  one  that 
applies  to  the  average  citizen  who  does 
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not  have  the  wherewithal  to  stand  up  and 
be  heard.  The  purpose  of  S.  200  is  to  pro- 
vide that  voice  for  the  average  citizen 
and  on  that  basis  I  will  vote  to  strike  all 
exemptions  from  this  bill.  To  do  other- 
wise would  deny  equal  application  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  S.  200  and  damage 
the  credibility  of  this  new  agency  from 
the  outset.  For  the  Congress  to  legislate 
such  exemptions,  likewise  damages  our 
credibility.  Neither  consumerism  nor 
democracy  need  exemptions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
dated  March  14,  1975,  entitled  "Con- 
sumerism, Limited",  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1975] 
Consumerism,  Limited 
The  long  fight  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  defend  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers in  proceedings  before  Federal  regu- 
latory bodies  and  covirts  has  moved  an 
Important  step  closer  to  victory  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  U-to-l  vote  by  which  the  consumer 
advocate  bill  was  approved  in  committee 
this  week  measurably  reduces  the  danger 
that  it  can  be  klUed  by  filibuster,  the  fate 
that  befell  it  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year. 
Before  final  adoption,  however,  the  Senate 
will  do  well  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  a  spe- 
cial-interest exemption  that  is  foreign  to  the 
whole  concept  of  independence  for  the  new 
bureau.  Inserted  under  strong  pressure  from 
organized  labor,  this  exemption  would  bar 
the  consumer  agency  from  gathering  infor- 
mation or  expressing  its  views  in  any  pro- 
ceeding involving  labor  disputes  or  agree- 
ments. 

The  records  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  abound  in  cases 
in  which  unions  on  their  own  or  In  collusion 
with  employers  disregard  the  public  interest, 
pushing  up  prices  or  limiting  competition. 
That  the  proposed  Agency  for  Consumer  Ad- 
vocacy should  not  have  the  same  freedom  to 
speak  for  consumers  In  such  situations  that 
It  would  have  in  matters  affecting  business 
is  indefensible  on  Its  face. 

For  labor  to  make  this  exemption  the  price 
of  its  support  for  a  measure  in  which  wage- 
earners  and  their  families  have  a  primary 
stake  Is  short-sighted.  For  legislators  to  sub- 
mit to  such  coercion  would  be  politics  at 
Its  most  cynical. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  oil  embargo  in  1973  the  American 
people  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
pervasive  importance  of  oil  and  other 
energy  sources  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  the  world.  An  overall  energy  policy 
for  the  Nation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant political  questions  to  be  dealt 
with  this  year.  Our  decisions  about  how, 
and  for  whose  benefit,  to  develop  our 
energy  resources  bear  significantly  on 
both  foreign  policy  and  on  profound  do- 
mestic issues  such  as  labor  use,  the 
shortage  of  investment  capital,  the 
growth  of  monopoly  holdings,  control 
over  basic  life  needs,  and  environmental 
health  and  safety. 

While  the  choice  of  such  an  energy 
policy  depends  partly  on  the  state  of  the 
technology  and  the  options  presented  by 
scientists  and  engineers,  the  fact  is  that 
the  scientific  community  cannot  make  the 


final  decision.  That  decision  is,  properly, 
social  and  political.  Congress  Is  engaged 
in  a  serious  effort  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive energy  program  and  has  already 
passed  legislation  to  that  end,  including 
Public  Law  93-409,  Public  Law  93-438 
PubUc  Law  93-437,  and  Public  Law  93- 
577.  But  the  policy  enunciated  by  Con- 
gress can  be  changed  or  distorted  if  it  is 
not  correctly  executed  or  properly 
funded.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  edited 
version  of  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  hearings 
on  the  proposed  ERDA  budget.  My  col- 
league has  addressed  very  pointedly  the 
danger  that  the  congressional  energy 
program  will  be  lost  at  the  appropria- 
tions table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Abourezk  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Abottrezk  Testimont 
Last  year,  the  Congress  Indicated  that  It 
Intended  to  go  In  a  new  direction  in  devel- 
oping our  futtu-e  energy  supply.  Diiring  the 
debate  on  the  creation  of  this  new  agency  I 
expressed  my  fears  that  ERDA  would  not 
provide  this  new  direction.  Now  that  fear  Is 
borne  out  by  ERDA's  request  for  $2.2  billion 
for  nuclear  and  nuclear-related  research — 
and  $57  million  for  solar  and  solar-related 
research. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of 
the  Congress,  with  the  help  of  an  ad  hoc 
panel  of  distinguished  scientists  and  energy 
consultants  has  compared  the  1976  budget 
request  of  ERDA  with  that  prepared  earlier 
by  Dixy  Lee  Ray  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. That  comparison  shows  that  ERDA's 
request  for  fission,  including  the  power  reac- 
tor development,  nuclear  materials  and  ad- 
vanced Isotope  separation.  Is  $600  million 
more  than  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Ray  for  this 
same  two-year  period. 

The  ERDA  budget  request  for  $57.1  for 
solar  research  is  1.5<T  of  its  total  request.  In 
presenting  this  budget  request  ERDA  showed 
estimates  for  solar  r&d  Increasing  from  $8.8 
million  In  fiscal  1975  to  $57.1  million  In  fy 
1976.  The  Science  Policy  Research  Division 
prepared  an  analysis  dated  February  13,  1975 
of  this  request,  showing  that  ERDA's  method 
of  stating  the  Increase  Is  misleading.  The 
analysis,  by  Glenn  Moore,  notes  the  difference 
between  outlays  and  authority,  as  follows: 
"The  change  in  outlays  for  a  program  from 
one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  is  not  indicative 
of  an  agency's  change  in  commitment  to  that 
program.  Outlays  are  an  accounting  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  disbursed  from  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  result  of  obligations  Incurred  in  the 
current  or  previous  fiscal  years.  Obligations 
are  incurred  during  a  fiscal  fiscal  year 
based  on  budget  authority  authorized  and 
then  appropriated  by  Congress  in  that  year. 
Budget  authority  authorized,  therefore,  is 
the  true  Indicator  of  Congress's  commitment 
to  a  program:  i.e.,  the  more  funds  authorized, 
the  greater  the  commitment.  Similarly, 
budget  authority  requested  by  an  agency  for 
a  program  is  indicative  of  the  agency's  com- 
mitment to  that  program." 

"Budget  authority  requested  for  solar  R  & 
D  in  all  agencies  in  FY  1976  is  $76  million. 
This  compares  to  an  estimated  $50  million 
in  budget  authority  In  FY  1975,  an  Increase 
of  about  50  percent.  Hence,  the  nation's 
conunitment  to  solar  R&D  is  more  on  the 
order  of  a  50  percent  increase  over  last  year's 
budget  rather  than  a  650  percent  Increase 
as  suggested  by  the  change  in  estimated  out- 
lays over  the  two  years. 

"Actually,  the  ERDA  budget  request  for 
solar  energy  falls  short  of  the  minimum  ex- 
pected. Had  ERDA  requested  the  full  amount 


authorized  In  P.L.  93^73.  the  two  solar  en- 
ergy Acts  passed  by  the  93rd  Congress,  the 
Fy  1976  budget  request  would  have  been 
about  $93  million,  or  30  percent  more  than 
the  $71.5  million  actually  requested.  Pi. 
93409,  the  Solar  Heatmg  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974,  authorized  $50  million 
in  aggregate  for  fiscal  years  1976.  1977,  1978 
and  1979.  ERDA  estimates  that  $18  mUUon 
of  Its  $71.5  million  budget  request  will  be 
used  to  carry  out  P.L.  93409.  PX.  93473,  the 
Solar  Energy  Research,  Devel<^ment  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974,  authorized  $75 
mmion  for  FY  1976.  After  the  funds  re- 
quired for  P.L.  93409  are  deducted  from 
ERDA's  FY  1976  budget  request,  the  re- 
mainder—$53.5  million— Is  $21.5  million 
short  of  the  $75  million  authorized  by 
PL.  93-473.  If  the  full  amount  authorized  In 
the  two  bUls  had  been  requested,  that  is 
about  $18  mlUion  in  P.L.  93-409  and  $75 
million  m  Pi.  93-473.  the  ERDA  budget  re- 
quest would  have  been  $93  million. ' 

What  we  have  in  the  ERDA  budget  re- 
quest, in  other  words,  represents  a  program 
substantially  less  than  the  Congress  has 
already  authorized.  I  hooe  that  in  Its  future 
requests  to  the  Committee.  ERDA  clearly 
spells  out  these  differences  so  that  there  is 
no  confusion  or  misconception  about  what 
is  being  proposed  or  requested.  I  cite  these 
parts  of  the  budget  request  because  they  Il- 
lustrate my  principal  concern  about  this 
budget:  that  it  betrays  the  Congress's  intent 
to  change  the  direction  of  our  national  en- 
ergy policy,  as  embodied  in  legislation  at  the 
close  of  the  93rd  Congress.  We  are  proceed- 
ing with  increased  speed,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  previously. 

I  have  other  concerns  and  questions.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  level  of  funding  for 
end-use  conservation  programs.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  assumptions  may  have 
been  made  regarding  the  availability  of  water 
for  use  in  connection  with  development  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oU  shale  on 
the  Great  Plains.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
those  assumptions  are  before  acting  on 
money  for  research  or  development  of  these 
projects. 

I  have  two  basic  recommendations  con- 
cerning this  budget: 

1.  To  delete  $500  mUlion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  reactor — 

I  am  opposed  to  spending  any  more  money 
on  this  program.  There  is  no  hope  for  any 
power  from  this  program  until  1985.  Since 
1945.  we  have  spent  between  $30  and  $40 
billion  developing  nuclear  power.  After  29 
years,  nuclear  generating  plants  produce 
only  7.5%  of  our  electricity.  Estimated  total 
cost  of  the  breeder  program  has  tripled 
since  1971.  In  recent  months,  more  than  half 
of  the  approximately  180  reactors  planned 
for  completion  by  1985  have  been  postponed 
or  cancelled  by  utility  companies  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  breeder  reactor  produces 
more  plutonlum  than  it  burns  as  uranium — 
which  presents  as  yet  unsurmounted  prob- 
lems of  waste  disposal.  The  OAO  is  prepar- 
ing a  study  of  cost  overruns  in  the  breeder 
program,  and  ERDA  itself  has  a  cost  bene- 
fit analysis  which  shows  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  exceeding  original  projected  costs  of 
around  $2  billion  by  aboHt  $6  billion,  with 
no  end  in  sight.' 

End-use  conservation  Is  allotted  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  ERDA's  budget;  all 
conservation  accounts  for  only  1%.  Given 
that  it  is  physically  Impossible  to  raise  our 
energy  output  by  some  extraordinary 
amount  In  the  next  5-10  years,  and  that 
every  unit  of  energy  saved  Is  the  same  as 
making  available  a  new  unit  of  energy,  it 
would  be  reasonable  for  50%  of  this  budget 
to  hare  been  devoted  to  conservation.  In  the 


» Proposed  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  ERDA.  From  Table  11.2-2,  page 
11.2-33,  Sec.  11. 
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long  term,  as  well,  tbose  saved  unite  of 
energy  Increase  our  energy  supplies  abso- 
lutely. Whether  they  come  through  new 
energy,  or  savings  on  old  energy,  those  btu's 
are  Indistinguishable.  We  cannot  accept  this 
level  of  funding  for   conservation. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  assumptions 
may  have  been  made  regarding  the  avail- 
ability of  water  for  use  In  connection  with 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  from  coal 
and  oil  shale  on  the  Great  Plains.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  those  assumptions  are 
before  acting  on  money  for  research  or  de- 
velopment of  these  projects. 

I  have  two  basic  recommendations  con- 
cerning this  budget : 

1.  To  delete  $500  millions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  breeder  reactor — 

I  am  opposed  to  spending  any  more  money 
on  this  program.  There  Is  no  hope  for  any 
power  from  this  program  until  1985.  Since 
1945,  we  have  spent  between  $30  and  $40 
billion  developing  nuclear  power.  After  29 
years,  nuclear  generating  plants  produce 
only  7.5%  of  our  electricity.  Estimated  total 
cost  of  the  breeder  program  has  tripled  since 
1971.  In  recent  months,  more  than  half  of 
the  approximately  180  reactors  planned  for 
completion  by  1985  have  been  postponed  or 
cancelled  by  utility  companies  for  economic 
reasons.  The  breeder  reactor  produces  more 
Plutonium  than  It  burns  as  uranium — which 
presents  as  yet  unsurmounted  problems  of 
waste  disposal.  The  GAO  is  preparing  a  study 
of  cost-over-runs  in  the  breeder  program,  and 
ERDA  itself  has  a  cost  benefit  analysis  which 
shows  the  fast  breeder  reactor  exceeding 
original  projected  costs  of  around  $2-bllllon 
oy  about  $6  billion,  with  no  end  In  sight.' 

This  past  year,  because  of  a  fault  in  the 
cooling  system  of  one  of  these  plants,  23 
plants  had  to  be  shut  down.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  subsidize  research  and  development 
of  these  plants,  we  subsidize  the  fuel  for 
them  disposing  of  the  waste  and  the  Insur- 
ance in  case  of  disaster.  There  are  simply  too 
many  unanswered  questions  to  proceed  any 
further  with  nuclear  development  by  spend- 
ing billions  more  on  the  breeder  program. 
The  time  has  come  to  end  It. 

2.  Authorize  $1  billion  for  a  4-year  program 
for  research  and  development  of  solar  energy 
to  carry  out  the  congressional  commitment 
to  develop  this  renewable,  clean,  and  safe 
source  of  energy — 

When  the  Ctongress  passed  the  Solar  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974, 
It  declared  that  "the  urgency  of  the  Nation's 
critical  energy  shortages  and  the  need  to 
make  clean  and  renewable  energy  alterna- 
tives commercially  viable  require  that  the 
nation  undertake  an  Intensive  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  program  with 
an  estimated  federal  investment  which  may 
reach  or  exceed  $1  billion."  (P.L.  93-473, 
■Sec.  2) 

Congress  has  already  authorized  at  least 
$93  million,  as  has  been  pointed  out  pre- 
viously. So  that  planning  of  solar  research 
and  development  Is  removed  from  this  year- 
by-year  cost  budget  process  and  that  there 
is  an  urunistaken  declaration  of  congres- 
sional commitment  to  solar  research  and 
development,  I  proposed  that  the  Congress 
authorize  this  year  a  $1  billion,  4-year  pro- 
gram, for  solar  r&d.  As  was  remarked  In 
other  testimony  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, "It  is  very  important  to  ask  Just  how 
much  can  be  spent  on  a  given  technology 
over  a  specified  period  of  time.  That  Is,  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  most  cases  dictates  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  usefully  before  additional  fimding  Is 
wasted.  That  same  'state  of  the  art'  also 


dictates  the  Tninimnm  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  on  a  technology  to  avoid  wast- 
ing the  amounts  previously  spent." 

By  approving  this  authorization,  we  would 
provide  ERDA  with  a  firm  basis  upon  which 
to  make  its  plans  for  this  4-year  period.  Each 
year  we  have  the  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity of  oversight  hearings,  as  provided 
by  the  authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  Authorizing  such  a  program  would 
restore  confidence  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  grown  disillusioned  with  their 
government,  especially  those  concerned  with 
development  of  our  future  energy  supply. 


■Proposed  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  ERDA.  From  Table  11.2-2,  page 
11.2-33,  Sec.  11. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  Arizona 
taxpayers  are  threatened  with  a  heavy 
and  unjust  burden  to  provide  health  care 
for  reservation  Indians. 

At  the  present  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  the  full  cost  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  which  serves  some  100,000 
reservation  Indians  in  my  State. 

When  a  State  medicaid  program  begins 
this  fall,  the  reservation  Indians  wlU  be 
able  to  choose  between  IHS  and  medic- 
aid. Estimates  are  that  as  many  as 
20,000  Indians  may  choose  medicaid. 

The  problem  is  that  medicaid  is  a 
matching  program,  and  Arizona  taxpay- 
ers could  end  up  paying  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  for  the  health  care  of 
reservation  Indians  who  previously  were 
served  by  IHS. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  S.  403 
which  would  provide  100  percent  Federal 
payment  for  the  services  rendered  to 
reservation  Indians  under  the  medicaid 
program.  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  soon  on  this  matter  to  rectify 
the  situation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  apply  to  Arizona  alone,  but  to 
all  States  which  have  reservations.  Res- 
ervation Indisin  health  care  historically 
has  been  a  Federal  rather  than  State 
responsibility  and  my  bill  would  simply 
reaffirm  this. 

Mr.  President,  two  Arizona  newspapers 
have  published  editorials  on  this  issue 
and  the  problems  we  face.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Record  for  the  inf oi-ma- 
tion  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Tucson  Dally  Citizen] 

Fannin  Has  Good  Indian  Health  Plan 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin  has  Introduced  a  bQl 
that  seeks  to  protect  Arizona  taxpayers  from 
what  could  become  an  unfair  financial  bur- 
den in  the  health  field. 

The  bill  concerns  Arizona's  new  Medicaid 
program  and  the  fact  that  the  state's  res- 
ervation Indians  later  this  year  will  have 
the  option  of  health  care  either  under  Medi- 
caid or  the  existing  program  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

Medicaid  was  approved  by  the  state  leg- 
islature last  spring,  and  will  become  effec- 
tive In  October.  Basically,  It  will  provide 
free  health  care  for  the  Indigent,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Medicare  program  under 
which  senior  citizens  who  Join  the  plan  pay 
for  part  of  their  hospital  or  other  medical 
expenses. 

Sen.  Fannin's  bill  focuses  on  the  fact  that 


states  and  counties  are  required  by  the  fed- 
eral government  to  pay  40  per  cent  of  Medi- 
caid costo  whereas,  In  the  specific  case  ot 
the  Indian  population,  the  federal  irrg  pro. 
gram  pays  all  coste. 

Sen.  Fannin  and  senators  from  other  states 
with  large  reservation  Indian  populations 
want  states  to  be  reimbursed  100  per  cent 
by  the  federal  government  for  any  medical 
oosto  incurred  for  treating  TtkHhtib  on  the 
reservations.  Sen.  Fannin  and  others  right- 
fully believe  there  should  be  no  change  In  the 
100  per  cent  federal  funding  whether  or  not 
reservation  Indians  receive  their  medical 
care  through  a  state-coimty  directed  Medi- 
caid program  or  through  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

The  goal  should  be  the  best  medical  care 
possible  for  reservation  Indians,  but  with- 
out state  taxpayers  having  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  federal  wards. 

Sen.  Fannin's  bill  makes  sense  and  should 
be  supported  In  Congress. 


[From  the  Phoenix  OsEette] 
Federal  Bttboen  ros  Arizona? 

When  the  federal  Medicaid  program 
(health  care  for  the  poor)  becomes  effective 
In  Arizona  on  Oct.  1,  the  state  could  be 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  providing  health 
care  for  reservation  Indians.  This  cost  has 
always  been  borne  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  Indians  have  been  provided  free 
care  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  Issued  a  policy  state- 
ment designed  to  prevent  dlacrlmlnatloa 
against  the  Indians  and  other  native  Ameri- 
cans In  health  and  medical  services.  That  Is, 
Indians  will  have  the  same  access  as  other 
citizens  to  receipt  of  medical  services  under 
a  state  plan  approved  under  any  of  the  pub- 
lice  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — Including  Medicaid. 

In  ths  policy  statement,  worked  out  by 
HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Indian  Health 
Service  and  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, ".  .  .  the  state  agency  Is  responsible  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  services  to  native  Amer- 
icans to  the  same  extent  as  provided  other 
eligible  individuals." 

Thus,  under  the  law,  the  "native"  Ameri- 
can becomes  more  equal  than  just  plain 
Americans.  The  Indians  can  use  the  Indian 
Health  Service  free,  or  the  state-supported 
Medicaid  facilities,  but  the  non-Indian  can- 
not use  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Arizona's  Indian  population  shoiild  receive 
the  best  possible  health  care,  but  the  state 
should  not  be  asked  to  assume  a  cost  that 
has  always  been  in  the  federal  domain.  It  U 
estimated  that  as  many  as  20,000  reserva- 
tion Indians  may  use  the  state  Medicaid 
program  which  will  cost  about  $500  per  per- 
son. The  state  will  pay  more  than  one-third 
of  the  coet,  and  the  federal  government  will 
pay  the  remainder. 

Sen.  Paul  Fanntn,  R-Arlz.,  Is  Introducing 
a  bill  proposing  that  services  provided  to 
reservation  Indians  under  Medicaid  be  reim- 
bursed totaUy  by  the  federal  government 
The  effect  would  be  to  provide  a  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  services  on  the  same  basis  aa 
the  Indian  Health  Service.  It  Is  an  equitable 
proposal,  both  for  the  Indians  and  the  Ari- 
zona taxpayers. 


March  19,  1975 
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EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  is  cur- 
rently operating  according  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  219.  These  programs  include 
a  wide  scope  of  activities  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  process  in  a 


way  which  will  also  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  need  special  as- 
sistance to  overcome  the  additional  han- 
dicaps of  racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, cultural  isolation,  and  poverty. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  include 
a  reduction  of  funding  for  ESAA  of  about 
67  percent.  Clearly  such  action  can  only 
mean  the  elimination  of  these  worthy 
programs  in  areas  of  our  Nation  which 
have  made  significant  strides  in  expand- 
ing educational  opportunities. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW  with  re- 
gard to  the  Impact  of  such  a  budget  cut 
on  a  number  of  our  major  cities  and 
States. 

Shortly  I  shall  be  introducing  with 
other  Senators  an  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
wiU  insure  the  continuation  of  funds  for 
ESAA  at  a  level  necessary  to  achieve  Its 
Intended  effects.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
statement  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont 
(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Morale) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Since  1970,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  significant  strides  to  assist 
school  districts  involved  in  the  pressing  edu- 
cational and  other  needs  associated  with 
school  desegregation.  The  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  (ESAA),  successor  to  the  1970  Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Program  (ESAP), 
was  signed  Into  law  on  June  23,  1972,  and 
has  provided  Important  resources  and  as- 
sistance to  local  school  districts  undergoing 
school  desegregation. 

In  FY  73,  a  total  of  $228  million  was  made 
available  for  expenditures  through  ESAA. 
followed  by  a  boost  to  $236.5  million  In  FY 
74.  These  funds  were  distributed  through  a 
number  of  components  Including  basic 
grants,  pUot  projecte,  bilingual  and  special 
projecte  such  as  reading  and  mathematics 
and  Educational  TV. 

What  has  the  opportunity  for  ESAA  funds 
meant  for  Individual  States?  Arkansas  was 
able  to  Implement  special  reading  projecte 
at  a  cost  of  roughly  $100,000;  Florida  was 
able  to  establish  bilingual  grante  projecte  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $2  million;  Georgia  could 
implement  14  pilot  projecte  at  nearly  $2^4 
million;  Mississippi  could  use  nearly  $4  mil- 
lion for  basic  grants;  Texas  commanding  the 
greatest  totel  dollars  at  a  figure  of  $25  mil- 
lion, was  able  to  implement  88  basic  grant 
projects,  20  pilot  programs,  17  bUlngual 
projecte,  and  Educational  TV  project;  and 
In  my  own  State  of  Minnesote,  ESAA  funds 
have  meant  the  estebllshment  of  basic  grant 
projects  at  a  level  of  $11/2  mUlion.  At  the 
same  time  grante  for  special  projecte  totalling 
roughly  $3  million  were  awarded  to  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Pacific  Trust  Territories  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Clearly  these  grante  have  meant  that  the 
American  system  of  education  has  done  much 
to  Improve  opportunities  for  those  who  need 
special  help  to  overcome  the  additional  han- 
dicaps of  poverty,  racial  and  ethnic  discrimi- 
nation, and  cultural  isolation. 

Now  the  Administration's  budget  recom- 
mends that  the  figure  of  $238.5  million  be  re- 
duced to  $76  million,  a  cut  of  about  67%.  In 
my  own  State  of  Minnesota  this  would  mean 
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a  reduction  to  4,090  studente  from  12,875 
cxirrently  being  served  through  ESAA  funds. 
Teachers  and  aides  would  also  be  cut  back  to 
i4  the  number  carrying  out  the  undeniably 
Important  task  of  helping  cultivated  edu- 
catlonaUy  adept  and  emotionally  healthy 
youngsters.  As  Larry  Harris,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Urban 
Affairs,  of  Minneapolis  so  aptly  reported  to 
me  recently  in  a  telephone  conversation.  In- 
corporation of  President  Ford's  67%  cut  In 
ESAA  funds  would  be  interpreted  by  our 
citizens  as  a  "break  In  faith"  of  the  Inter- 
este  of  the  government  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  their  children,  at  a  time 
when  inflation  and  unemployment  are  al- 
ready shaking  their  confidence  in  their  coun- 
try's priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  is  only  one  of  several  Important  educa- 
tion programs  we  offer  to  Americans  to  help 
reduce  inequities  where  they  exist  in  our 
society.  However  small  this  effort  may  seem 
when  we  assess  the  totel  needs.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  we  do  all  that  we 
can  to  continue  to  support  this  promising 
program. 

I  would  encoxurage  the  Subcommittee  to 
assess  the  FY  75  proposal  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  In  light  of  the  current  educational 
needs  and  reject  any  effort  to  reduce  ESAA 
funding  below  the  current  level  of  $236  5 
million. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  offer  a  re- 
view of  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  67%  cut 
throughout  a  number  of  major  cities  of  this 
nation.  At  my  request,  this  evaluation  was 
provided  by  Mr.  Sam  Husk,  of  The  Council 
of  Great  City  Schools,  and,  In  my  estima- 
tion, succinctly  deplete  the  devastation 
which  would  occur  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriate  only  $75  mUlion  for 
ESAA  efforte. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  this  vital  program. 

The  CotTNcn,  of  the 

Great  Ctty  Schools, 
Washington.  D.C..  February  27, 1975. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  As  you  know  there 
are  several  hundred  school  systems  In  this 
nation  which  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  support  for  their  equal  educational 
opportunity  programs.  This  has  been  created 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  administration 
which  recommended  one  billion  five  hundred 
million  dollars  for  "ntle  vn  of  the  Education 
Amendmente  of  1972,  several  years  ago.  Is 
now  saying  that  the  emergency  is  over  after 
the  expenditure  of  $470  million  and  two 
years  of  program  support.  This  is  especially 
Ironic  since,  when  Office  of  Education  Of- 
ficials were  questioned  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 26th  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  OE  spokesman  steted  that 
they  anticipated  they  would  need  $125  mil- 
lion just  to  meet  the  needs  of  newlv  deseg- 
regating school  dlstrlcte  in  1975-76.  With  that 
level  of  demand,  what  will  happen  to  school 
dlstrlcte  which  are  currently  receiving  funds 
In  the  second  year  of  operation  and  to  those 
school  systems,  especially  in  the  South,  who 
are  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  gains  they  have 
made? 

The  original  Intent  of  this  legislation  was 
to  encourage  a  broad  range  of  programs  to 
reduce  the  Incldente  related  to  the  desegre- 
gation process  and  to  reverse  adverse  effecte 
of  racial  Isolation  through  prevention  and 
Intervention  techniques.  Once  again,  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $75  million  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  mark  in  trying  to  meet  those  chal- 
lenges.   Districts    whose    minority    student 


populations  exceeded  50  Tr  would  be  virtually 
cut  out  from  the  program.  Therefore,  the 
major  urban  population  centers  where  the 
majority  of  minorities  are  found,  would  be 
denied  the  fiinds  they  need. 

To  give  you  some  concrete  ideas  of  how 
$75  million  would  affect  a  number  of  cities 
we  cite  the  foUowlng: 

buitalo 
The  Buffalo  Public  Schools  are  presently 
in  the  first  year  of  a  $1.6  milUon  ESJiJL. 
Basic  Grant  supported  program.  One  of  the 
three  componente  of  the  project,  directly  in- 
volves more  than  650  of  the  system's  profes- 
sional staff  and  hundreds  of  students  In 
intensive  Inservlce  activities  centered  on 
sensitizing  participants  to  the  Implications 
of  racial  isolation  and  explorUig  Individual, 
group,  and/or  organizational  methods  of 
alleviating  It.  Another,  is  an  open  education/ 
Individualized  instruction  program  In  a  pre- 
dominantly Black,  but  racially  mixed  neigh- 
borhood school,  which  has  been  developed 
and  operated  under  the  E.S.A.A.  grant.  Lastly, 
an  audio-visual  presentation  exhibiting  the 
accompllshmente  of  minority  groups  and  the 
importance  of  ethnic  and  cultural  diversities 
In  society  has  been  created  and  presented 
to  the  secondary  school  professional  per- 
sonnel, with  most  favorable  reactions.  This 
city  Is  at  present  awaithig  the  determina- 
tion of  the  court  in  a  desegregation  case  At 
the  same  time,  as  with  all  large  urban  school 
districts,  Buffalo  is  face(J  with  a  fiscal  crisis 
unmatehed  In  Ite  history.  Should  E.SJV  a' 
funds  be  cut  at  such  a  critical  tUne.  crucial 
programs  such  as  those  mentioned  abov 
wUl  be  all  but  elUnlnated  when  they  need  to 
be  expanded. 

DADE  COUNTT 

Dade  County  Is  one  of  the  many  Southern 
school  districts  who  fear  that  the  proposed 
cut  would  mean  the  cessation  of  advances 
made  over  the  past  years  In  the  fight  against 
racial  Isolation.  Being  desegregated  and  be- 
coming Integrated  are  two  different  realities. 
Until  the  latter  is  fixed  and  secure,  the  need 
is  desperate  for  funds  such  as  those  pro- 
vided under  E.S.A.A.  Local  and  stete  budget 
cute  are  imminent  and  the  impact  of  this 
assures  that,  if  any  cute  are  made  In  E.S.A.A. 
support,  many  programs  initiated  under  this 
federal  program,  could  not  be  picked  up  by 
the  district  from  other  revenues.  More  than 
12,000  school  children  would  be  faced  with 
having  human  relations,  basic  skUl  and 
bUingual  education  project  Involvements 
stopped;  many  of  the  227  professional,  para- 
professlonal,  and  auxiliary  personnel  would 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

DENVXS 


One  of  the  country's  major  Northern  cit- 
ies, now  under  court  order  to  desegregate 
Ito  school  system,  Denver  reconstituted  123 
of  Ite  schools  last  year  and  changed  the 
assignment  of  more  than  36.000  studente.  Ob- 
vloxisly,  not  able  to  be  accompUshed  In  iso- 
lation from  the  totel  system,  virtually  every 
one  of  the  80,000  studente  and  full  comple- 
ment of  professional,  paraprofesslonal.  and 
support  steff  has  to  be  positively  Involved. 
The  $1,171  mUlion  E.S.A.A.  allocated  to  this 
school  system  in  FY  1975  has  allowed  for 
(1)  critical  orlentetlon  programs  for  all 
studente,  steff.  parente,  and  a  vltelly  inter- 
ested community;  (2)  the  Implementation 
of  staff  training  programs  for  all  staff  from 
superintendent  to  bus  driver;  (3)  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  school  program 
geared  to  reducing  the  number  of  drop-oute 
among  minority  studente;  (4)  and  the  focus- 
ing of  special  multicultural  programs  on  the 
fourteen  elementary  schools  and  two  private 
schools  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
Blllngual/Blcultural   children.    In   addition. 
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under  a  Special  E.S.AA.  Project  Orant,  the 
Denver  Public  Schools  were  able  to  provide 
Jot  (1)  the  necessary  expansion  ot  reading 
package  programs  so  that  those  children 
moved  to  new  locations,  might  be  continued 
In  those  same  programs  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  and  succeeded  In  at  their 
original  schools,  and  (2)  the  Important  Bi- 
lingual oommxinl cation  Instruction  required 
by  many  children  In  this  culturally  diverse 
urban  center.  The  major  decrease  In  E.S.A.A. 
support  would  affect  these  outstanding  pro- 
grams in  drastic  ways.  If  a  notable  reduction 
of  recent  allocations  was  required  to  meet  a 
$75  million  appropriation,  it  would  mean  (1) 
a  loss  of  close  to  $800,000  worth  of  support 
for  professional  and  auxiliary  personnel  and 
programs  working  toward  meeting  the  goals 
of  the  E.S.A.A.  concept  and  (2)  the  plans  of 
a  school  system  desiring  to  serve  children  as 
best  as  it  can  while  complying  fully  with 
the  dictates  of  the  court. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLXTMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia  operates  two 
projects  \inder  E.S.A.A.  grants:  a  pilot  grant 
supports  an  outdoor  educational  experience 
for  all  sixth  grade  students  In  the  D.C.  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  a  basic  grant  for  tens  of 
thoiisands  of  the  city's  students  to  partici- 
pate In  career  education,  special  math  and 
reading,  and  remedial  programs.  The  project 
employs  close  to  200  professional  and  support 
personnel.  If  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation is  agreed  to,  (1)  the  outdoor  pro- 
gram would  be  discontinued,  (2)  two  of  the 
three  basic  grant  components  would  be  elim- 
inated, (3)  more  than  40,000  students  would 
be  negatively  affected  in  that  their  programs 
would  be  ceased,  and  (4)  more  than  160  staff 
personnel  would  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  unemployment. 

aCINNEAPOUS 

The  present  $1.2  million  E.S.A.A.  program 
In  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  gives  40 
schools,  12,875  students,  30  teachers,  and  135 
aides  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  vital 
programs  geared  to  reducing  racial  isolation 
and  overwhelming  problems  created  by  it. 
That  system  estimates  that  even  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  their  present  allocation  would 
make  it  ImpKJSsible  to  maintain  current  pro- 
gram components.  The  special  academic  pro- 
grams, reading  and  math,  which  the  E.S.A.A. 
grant  supports  and  which  are  so  critical  in 
making  school  changes  a  more  positive  alter- 
native, would  be  discontinued.  The  skill  im- 
provement projects  which  help  develop  good 
self-concepts  and,  thus,  more  positive  Inter- 
action possibilities,  would  face  elimination. 
Should  the  administration's  proposal  be  ac- 
cepted, more  than  8000  students,  25  teachers 
and  90  aides  would  be  unable  to  participate 
In.  at  best,  a  \"ery  watered  down  program. 
prrrsBTHCH 

The  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  are  in  the 
second  year  of  an  educational  program 
operating  under  E.S.A.A.  This  educational 
program  Includes  such  important  functions 
as  remedial  reading  and  math,  career  club 
programs,  resident  environmental  education, 
classroom  aides,  and  teacher  Inservlce  train- 
ing. A  new  middle  school  component  is  in- 
cluded in  this  years  program  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  help  pupils  In  the  transition  from 
elementary  to  middle  school  organization. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Relzensteln  Middle 
School  in  the  City's  East  End  area  (planned 
for  the  1975-76  school  year) .  additional  funds 
wUl  be  needed  to  Insure  that  current  E.S.A.A. 
Middle  School  Program  can  be  expanded  to 
Include  this  new  facility.  Relzensteln  School 
will  open  as  a  1600  pupil  Middle  School,  gain- 
ing population  by  voluntary  enroUment'of 
pupils,  with  an  expected  ratio  of  58  percent 
White— 42  percent  Black.  These  students 
have  been  previously  racially  Isolated. 


As  a  result  of  E.S.A.A.  funds,  students  from 
seven  participating  schools  improved  their 
performance  in  both  reading  and  mathema- 
tics to  levels  equal  to  or  exceeding  expected 
achievement  levels;  research  Is  currently 
being  done  relative  to  the  collaboration  be- 
tween academic  achievement  In  reading  and 
the  development  of  positive  self-concepts; 
and  teachers  were  able,  through  Inservlce 
training  to  encourage  social  interaction  In 
educational  settings.  Results  such  as  these 
are  encouraging,  but  need  continued  funding 
during  this  Initial  critical  growth  period.  Ap- 
propriate adequate  funding  is  necessary  to 
continue  such  worthwhile  existing  programs 
and  allow  for  reasonable  expansion. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  urging  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  support  the 
continuing  resolution  which  reflects  the  rate 
and  level  of  fiscal  year  1974  reductions  In  pro- 
gram: $236  million,  and  to  oppose  any  pro- 
posal In  a  supplemental  this  Spring  for  less 
than  $236  million  for  anything  less  will  result 
in  needless  and  harmful  reductions  In  the 
program. 

If  there  Is  any  way  we  can  help,  please  let 
use  know. 

Sincerely, 

Samxtel  B.  HtrsK, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


FOOD  STAMP  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  serious 
questions  are  being  raised,  both  by  con- 
cerned nutritionists  and  by  alarmed 
economists,  regarding  the  I-'ederal  food 
stamp  program,  which  supplements  the 
income  of  millions  of  Americans  by  par- 
tially subsidizing  their  grocery  purchases. 

In  order  to  explore  those  questions,  I 
have  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  undertake  an  extensive  audit  of 
the  program's  operations.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  the  food  stamp  program  has 
provided  necessary  help  to  a  great  many 
Americans,  and  my  request  that  it  be 
audited  Is  in  no  way  intended  to  discoimt 
that  achievement.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  food  stamps  are  not  at  issue.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  they  have  become  a 
vital  resource  to  so  many  of  our  country- 
men should  make  us  all  the  more  de- 
termined to  protect  the  program  against 
abuse  of  its  provisions  or  threats  to  Its 
fiscal  integrity. 

That  is  why  we  must  now  ask  some 
hard  questions.  Does  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  program  provide  sufBclent 
safeguards  against  fraudulent  use  of  the 
stamps?  Does  it  enable  a  family  which 
uses  them  to  enjoy  a  better  standard  of 
living  than  another  family  which  re- 
ceives no  welfare  subsidy? 

Is  former  Representative  Martha  Grif- 
fiths accurate — and  I  believe  she  is — In 
her  estimate  that  25  percent  of  this  coun- 
try's population  will  qualify  for  food 
stamps  by  1977?  If  so,  does  this  not  sug- 
gest a  need  to  tighten  eligibility  stand- 
ards to  restrict  the  help  to  the  truly 
needy?  More  to  the  point,  can  we  afford 
the  slipshod  approach  now  being  fol- 
lowed? The  fact  that  the  taxpayers  have 
seen  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program 
soar  from  $75  million  in  1964  to  an  an- 
ticipated $4  billion  in  1974  and  $10"bll- 
lion  in  1977  should  shock  us  all  into 
careful  consideration  of  future  expendi- 
tures, even  in  the  best  of  causes. 

The  present  administrative  costs  of 


the  food  stamp  program  devour — the 
word  Is  appropriate,  and  no  pun  Is  In- 
tended— approximately  27  per  cent  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  It.  Are  there 
cheaper,  more  eflBcient,  ways  to  insure 
that  foodstuffs,  especially  from  surplus 
commodities,  reach  those  who  need 
them? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  answers  to 
all  those  questions.  Indeed,  I  fear  that, 
at  the  present  time,  no  one  does.  That  is 
why  It  Is  vital  for  us  immediately  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  answering  them: 
To  address  these  problems,  publicly  and 
pointedly,  and  thereby  to  assemble  both 
the  information  and  the  expertise  we 
will  need  In  developing  sensible  and 
humane  solutions  to  them. 

I  have  specifically  asked  that  the  re- 
view should  examine  projected  cost  in- 
creases, eligibility  requirements,  and  ex- 
pected increases  in  the  number  of  stamp 
recipients.  It  should  include  a  case-by- 
case  study  or  fraud  within  the  program, 
an  analysis  of  its  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  comparisons  between  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  food  stamps 
and  the  cost  of  direct  food  distribution 
to  those  In  need  of  it.  It  should  compare 
the  eating  habits  of  stamp  recipients  at 
different  income  levels  with  those  of 
nonrecipients  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  various  factors — poverty, 
nutritional  ignorance,  dietary  uncon- 
cern— in  causing  malnutrition.  In  addi- 
tion, it  should  analyze  work  incentives 
either  inherent  in  or  absent  from  both 
the  present  food  stamp  program  and  its 
possible  alternatives. 

I  hope  all  those  who  are  concerned  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  who  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  it  has  brought  to 
so  many  Americans,  will  join  me  in  seek- 
ing a  thorough  report  on  its  present  op- 
erations. For  only  by  defining  its  prob- 
lems and  eliminating  its  abuses  can  we 
preserve  it  as  an  economically  sound  and 
socially  constructive  effort  to  assist  those 
who  most  need  its  aid. 

The  following  communication  with 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  details  the 
potential  problems  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  suggests  specific  points  of 
investigation  to  remedy  them.  Although 
there  are  other,  related  issues  which  will 
require  our  attention,  those  discussed 
herein  should  alert  us  all  to  the  gravity 
of  the  food  stamp  situation  and  the 
urgency  with  which  we  must  act  upon 
It. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  letter,  requesting 
from  the  Government  Accounting  OfiBce 
an  audit  of  the  food  stamp  program,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  6,  1976. 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats. 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  presently  engaged  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  food  stamps  program.  In  the 
course  of  my  study,  I  became  interested  In 
the  recent  G.A.O.  audit  of  the  system.  When 
a  member  of  my  staff  sp)Oke  to  Mr  Staii 
Sargol  of  the  G.A.O.,  however,  I  discovered 
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that  the  audit  was  not  as  thorough  as  I  bad 
originally  thought. 

Mr.  Sargol  Informed  him  that  the  audit 
Is  two-fold,  covering  only  the  aspects  of  out- 
reach and  quality  control  In  the  screening 
process.  He  was  further  told  that  the  audit 
Is  "broadbrush"  and  not  comprehensive 

Some  vital  Issues  are  ignored  by  the  O.A  O. 
audit.  The  area  of  projected  cost  increases, 
expected  rises  In  the  number  of  eligible  re- 
cipients, a  case-by-case  study  of  fraud,  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  administration,  a  com- 
parison between  the  cost  of  food  stamps 
with  direct  food  aid  and  an  empirical  study 
of  the  average  value  of  food  stamps  used  to 
purchase  5ood  for  a  family  with  "X"  number 
of  children  at  particular  Income  levels  In 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  a  non -recipient  family  with  "X"  children 
at  differing  Income  levels  are  not  covered. 

I  ask  that  further  studies  be  carried  out 
which  investigate  all  of  the  aforementioned 
areas  In  ;ight  of  some  disturbing  statistical 
data:  costs  have  risen  from  $75  million  in 
1964  to  more  than  $4  billion  in  1976  and  are 
expected  to  reach  $10  billion  by  1977;    14.9 
million  Americans  are  presently  eligible  /or 
food    stamps    and    former    Representative 
Martha  Orimths  has  estimated  that  25  per- 
cent  of   our   population    could   qualify   for 
stamps  by  1977;  new  examples  of  fraud  are 
tmcovered  frequently;  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  current  program  hovers  at  27  per- 
cent; and  the  formula  for  aid  mcludes  all 
public  assistance  recipients  and  Is  Itemlzec.  so 
as  to  beneflt  those  whose  income  Is  near  :he 
highest  level  which  can  be  reached  in  order 
for  the  recipients  to  continue  to  receive  aid. 
It  would  be  philosophically  repugnant  to 
me  that  a  family  who  receives  food  stamps 
would  have  more  funds  (cash  plus  stamps) 
available  to  them  for  groceries  than  a  family 
which  lives  without  any  form  of  government 
welfare  subsidy.  Studies  must  be  conducted 
In  order  to  uncover  any  possible  provisions  In 
the  current  program  which  would  allow  a 
recipient  famUy  to  eat  better  than  the  great 
majority  of  American  families  who  live  solely 
by  their  own  labors.  However,  let  it  be  clear 
that  I  would  And  It  equally  unfortunate  that 
those  Americans  at  the  lowest  income  levels 
may  be  existing  on  diets  which  are  signifi- 
cantly below  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  new  G.A.O.  audit  should  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  current  food  stamp  eligibility  re- 
quirements. More  specifically,  I  request  that 
the  G.A.O.  check  Into  such  areas  as  the 
benefit-loss  ratio  as  the  celling  for  eligibility 
decreases.  Thus,  1  ask  that  the  G.A.O.  audit 
contain  six  (6)  functions: 

1.  Collect  data  on  past  costs  of  the  food 
stamps  program  beginning  In  1964  and  pro- 
ject future  cost  Increases.  Compare  these 
results  with  similar  data  on  the  direct  food 
distribution  program.  Analyze  the  effects  on 
market  process  when  the  Federal  government 
buys  commodities  which  are  used  In  the  food 
distribution  plan.  Compare  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program  with  the  current  food 
distribution  program.  Investigate  available 
food  surpluses  and  estimate  future  surpluses, 
with  the  aim  toward  determining  the  feasl- 
bUlty  of  buying  the  surpluses  to  distribute 
directly  to  the  poor  In  the  jflace  of  food 
stamps.  Also,  compare  direct  distribution  pro- 
jected costs  with  food  stamps  if  the  former 
were  to  completely  replace  the  latter. 

2.  Acctirately  determine  the  number  of 
Americans  who  presently  receive  food  stamps 
and  of  the  number  of  Americans  who  will 
collect  food  stamps  and  those  who  will  be 
eligible  to  do  so.  Compile  a  profile  of  the 
Incomes  of  families  who  qualify  for  food 
stamps.  Including  a  profile  of  the  families 
of  five  who  have  the  largest  qualifying  in- 
comes. Examine  the  significance  of  the  num- 
ber of  strikers  and  students  who  collect  food 


stamps,  and  determine  If  the  provisions  of 
stamps  to  strikers  has  Impact  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike. 

3.  Conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  Into 
fraud.  In  particular,  note  the  Incidence  of 
counterfeiting,  present  a  sketch  of  the  aver- 
age purchases  of  a  recipient  family,  Investi- 
gate the  identification  requirements  neces- 
sary In  order  to  receive  aid,  and  the  extent  to 
which  stamps  are  used  to  purchase  Items 
which  do  not  qualify  under  the  program. 

4.  Determine  the  cost  of  administering  the 
food  stamps  program  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Compare  this  information  with  the 
cost  of  administration  In  the  direct  food 
distribution  plan. 

5.  Study  the  eating  habits  of  recipients  at 
varying  income  levels  with  those  of  non -re- 
cipients at  differing  levels  of  Income.  Com- 
pare the  cost  and  nutritional  value  of  the 
food  consumed  by  food  stamp  recipients  with 
those  of  direct  food  distribution  recipients. 
Investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  poor 
purchase  food  with  an  eye  toward  under- 
standing the  nutritional  value  of  food  and  its 
preparation. 

6.  Check  Into  the  benefit-loss  ratio  as  the 
ceUlng  for  eligibility  decreases.  Analyze  the 
work  Incentives  inherent  In  both  food  stamps 
and  the  food  distribution  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  highly  con- 
troversial one.  There  are  many  confiictlng 
statistics  about  the  nature  and  success  of 
the  program.  A  more  thorough  audit  by  the 
G.A.O.  could  aid  greatly  in  clarifying  the 
issues. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  further.  If  you  have  any  comments 
or  questions,  Clifford  White  or  Dan  Joy  of 
my  staff  will  be  happy  to  speak  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Buckley. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Nation  can  settle  upon  a  foreign 
policy  geared  to  its  interests  in  the  world 
and  to  the  realities  of  a  new  era,  it  must 
realize  that  it  has  no  foreign  policy — 
little  except  habit,  impulse,  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  its  Secretary  of  State  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs  everywhere  in 
this  Interdependent  and  restless  world. 
That  point  about  the  absence  of  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  to  guide  and  inform 
our  discussion  of  foreign  policy,  and  its 
formulation,  is  made  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  This  a  Foreign  Policy"  by 
David  Edwards  in  the  March  8  issue 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Firefighter's  Detente:  Is  This  a  For- 
eign Policy? 
(By  David  V.  Edwards) 
The  United  States  desperately  needs  a  for- 
eign policy — not  a  new  foreign  policy,  a  for- 
eign policy.  The  recent  brouhaha  over  the 
possible  use  of  force  in  the  Middle  East  to 
guarantee  oil  for  the  West,  the  fascination 
with    Henry    Kissinger's    inner    drives,    the 
rush  to  condemn  or  defend  our  meddling  In 
AUende's  ChUe,   the  moral  exhaustion  over 
our  role  In  Indochina  that  seems  unending — 
all    these    media    phenomena    and    cocktail 
circuit   topics   seem    to   have   prevented    us 
from   realizing   that    the   tTnited   States   no 
longer  has  a  foreign  policy 
In  recent  years,   there   has  been  growing 


criticism  of  American  foreign  policy — as  If 
we  had  one.  It  Is  not,  as  some  say,  that 
American  policy  Is  bankrupt — there  are  no 
real  assets  left  at  all,  but  only  liabilities 
masquerading  as  pieces  of  policy. 

The  responsibility  lies  first,  of  course,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  important 
thing  Is  not,  as  growing  numbers  suspect 
and  as  Richard  Nixon  is  now  reported  by 
Charles  Colson  to  have  said  In  1973,  that 
Kissinger  "really  ia  unstable  at  times."  The 
Important  thing  Is  that,  despite  a  stunning 
array  of  books  produced  before  he  took  of- 
fice and  the  "State  of  the  World"  reports 
he  wrote  for  several  years  thereafter.  Kis- 
singer is  a  man  singularly  without  the  tem- 
perament and  imagination  required  to  de- 
velop a  policy  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
venturesome  to  restore  to  America  a  world 
role  commensurate  with  Its  resources  and 
with  the  deep  concerns  of  Its  people.  Kis- 
singer Is  essentially  a  fireman,  iinfortunate- 
ly  put  In  total  charge  not  only  of  fire  fight- 
ing but  also  of  fire  prevention,  law  and  order, 
public  welfare  and  the  exchequer. 

This  understood,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Nixon -Kissinger-Ford  "policy"  of  "a  gen- 
eration of  peace"  consists  almost  entirely  of 
periodic  pronouncements,  exclusive  Inter- 
views, jet-powered  fire-fighting  expeditions 
to  the  Middle  East,  hastUy  drafted  arms 
"control"  aides -memoir  es  subject  to  no  re- 
assuring interpretation,  and  high-level  inter- 
continental visitation.  The  only  thing  miss- 
ing from  this  panoply  is  policy.  Some  have 
in  the  past  celebrated  American  Unprovisa- 
tioa  as  pragmatic,  undogmatlc,  unideologi- 
cal  and  constructive,  arguing  that  the  nature. 
the  national  character,  of  the  United  States 
is  such  that  it  couldn't  or  shouldn't,  have  a 
genera:,  over-arching  policy.  But  that  view, 
popular  though  it  has  been,  is  a  misreading 
of  American  history  from  the  days  of  the 
founding  fathers,  as  well  as  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  the  emerg- 
ing world  situation  and  a  mlsperceptlon  of 
the  concerns  of  the  .American  people. 

Just  as  the  founding  fathers  had  a  for- 
eign policy  of  avoiding  "entangling  alli- 
ances." so  that  the  New  World  could  develop 
its  strength  and  set  a  moral  example  for 
corrupt  old  Europe,  so  the  fathers  of  the 
cold  war  in  America— such  bold  and  im- 
aginative men  as  Marshall.  Forrestal.  Ache- 
son  and  Dulles — developed  a  policy  of  en- 
tangling alliances  to  encircle  any  and  aU 
Communist  states  and  to  organize  military 
resistance  to  changes  in  the  status  quo  that 
might  threaten  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
American  capitalism  around  the  world.  How- 
ever misguided  all  of  those  Involved  may 
now  seem  to  many  of  us,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  America  had  and  sustained  a 
viable  foreign  policy  in  those  vears— with 
considerable  assistance  from  the  Kremlin 
and  the  domestic  subversion  hunters 

The  cold  war  was  socially  created  and 
maintained  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  sometimes  through  cooperative 
intransigence,  at  other  times  through  inad- 
vertence. But  the  usefulness  of  the  cold  war 
to  the  superpowers  for  reasons  of  domestic 
politics  a:-id  economic  interests  eventua"y 
waned,  and  the  emergence  of  independen* 
Third  World  countries,  destined  to  entice 
close-range  superpower  confrontatlo:i  and 
ultimatelv  nuclear  proliferation,  under- 
mined the  shared  American -Soviet  world 
view  that  was  the  ke>-stone  of  the  cold  war. 
.And  so  the  cold  w.ir  crumbled. 

With  it  degenerated  American  foreign 
policy.  But  both  pundits  and  policy  makers 
were  slow  to  notice  thU.  for  the  appearance 
of  policy  survived  the  disappearance  of  the 
cold  war.  primarily  for  two  Important  rea- 
sons. 

First.  .American  policy  had  long  since  taken 
on  a  territorial  focus.  What  had  originated  as 
end-goals       or       process-goals  —  primarily 
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strengthening  antl-Ck>mniunist  regimes  and 
teaching  lessons  to  International  aggres- 
sors— became  transmuted  Into  territorial 
goals:  defending  each  and  every  border  that 
marked  off  states  having  Communist  regimes 
and  "drawing  lines"  to  establish  the  precise 
points  for  resistance  to  aggression.  And  this 
territorial  mentality  survived  the  cold  war 
around  the  world,  but  most  flagrantly  in 
that  least  appropriate,  least  territorially 
boundaried  region,  Indochina. 

The  second  reason  for  the  persistence  of 
the  appearance  of  policy  where  In  fact  there 
was  none  was  the  obsession  with  means — 
meeting  military  force  virlth  military  force, 
military  aid  with  military  aid.  Sputnik  with 
Sputnik,  high  school  science  with  high  school 
science.  These  means  overwhelmed  and  often 
themselves  defeated  the  ends  they  were  to 
serve,  not  only  In  the  world  but  in  our  minds 
as  well.  Nonetheless,  the  American  experience 
In  Vietnam — the  nonterrltorlal  venture  that 
so  discredited  the  efficacy  of  American  mili- 
tary force — ended  even  that  residual  appear- 
ance of  policy. 

The  only  available  surrogate  for  the  van- 
ishing cold- war  policy  of  forceful  resolve 
was  the  crippled  orphan  named  "detente." 
The  opening  to  China,  the  SALT  accords  and 
the  Mideast  mediation  became  the  communal 
fathers  of  d6tente,  not  only  In  Washington 
but  in  Moscow,  where  the  absence  of  policy 
was.  If  anjrthlng.  even  more  characteristic. 
In  the  despairing  aftermath  of  Vietnam, 
when  everyone  wanted  to  avoid  the  anguish 
that  would  accompany  recrimination.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  everyone  from  Kissinger 
through  Pulbrlght  to  the  liberal  press  and 
public  adopted  the  orphan.  Nor  that  so  few 
recognized  and  fewer  still  reported  that  the 
orphan,  like  the  cold-war  emperor,  was  naked. 
What  Kissinger  has  sought  but  cannot  pos- 
sibly achieve  Is  detente  without  entente — 
relaxation  without  the  basic  understanding 
that  must  underglrd  any  successful  effort 
to  reconstruct  superpower  relations  on  any 
basis  other  than  cold-war  hostility.  The 
changes  built  on  detente  without  entente  can 
prove  only  evanescent  and  misunderstood— 
as  has  already  happened  In  Vietnam,  the 
Mideast  and  SALT. 

The  cold  ware  was.  despite  Its  apparent  vir- 
ulence, a  kind  of  condominium  in  which 
the  superpowers  controlled  the  conflict  be- 
tween them  and  supervised  that  Involving 
their  allies.  That  era  is  gone  now,  a  casualty 
of  successful  postwar  reconstruction  and  de- 
colonization. No  comparable  condominium 
could  be  achieved  now,  even  were  Air  Force 
One  to  be  constantly  airborne.  Just  as  Air 
Force  One  and  "Western  civilization"  require 
fuel,  so  does  detente  require  entente. 

And  the  entente  now  required  is  not  simply 
a  shared  superpower  understanding,  a  mod- 
ernized "sphere-of-lnfluence"  arrangement, 
but  a  cooperatively  developed  new  basis  for 
relations  among  all  four  worlds  and  the  con- 
comitant domestic  understandings  that  xvill 
allow  for  bigger  gambles,  greater  benevo- 
lence and  occasional  failures. 

The  present  detente  is  obviously  besieged  In 
both  capitals  by  the  military  chieftains  and 
the  Senator  Jacksons,  for  whom  sincere  con- 
viction and  political  opportunity  have  for- 
tuitously coincided  to  inspire  what  one  hopes 
win  eventually  prove  largely  purposeless  do- 
mestic quarrels,  but  which  surface  success- 
fully and  even  glamorously  in  the  policy  vac- 
uum and  Intellectual  bankruptcy  that  still 
pervade  Washington  and.  apparently,  Mos- 
cow. 

This  pervasive  bankruptcy  and  the  domes- 
tic opposition  to  detente  can  be  traced  to 
the  unquestioned,  fundamental  consensus 
among  policy  makers,  politicians  and  pundits 
on  the  necessary  role  of  military  rorce  as 
arbiter  of  world  affairs.  Kissinger  and  Jack- 
son, the  generals  and  the  columnists,  Brezh- 
nev and  Pord,  all  are  at  root  Realists — self- 
pronounced  and  capitalized — sharing  the  old 
cold-war  theory  of  world  politics  as  a  struggle 


of  military  force  and  will,  In  which  the  only 
hope  for  peace  Is  an  accommodation  between 
two  armed  camps. 

But  the  world  has  changed  so  drastically 
from  the  era  when  that  seemed  possible — 
what  with  the  development  and  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  liberation  and  as- 
sertlveness  of  new  states  both  rich  and  poor 
in  commodities  and  natural  resources,  the 
emergence  of  nonstate — even  anti-state — 
actors  such  as  multinational  financial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  the  opportunities 
seized  by  revolutionary  terrorists — the  list 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Moreover,  when  we  try  to  face  new  Issues — 
the  survival  of  the  global  ecosystem  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  global  political  econ- 
omy— in  a  world  of  new  actors,  we  still  face 
them  with  old  means:  force,  threats,  deals, 
alliances,  cartels.  And  many  of  the  emerging 
actors  naturally  adopt  our  means  exactly  as 
they  emulate  our  bricolage — the  "fix-it"  Im- 
provisation of  Western  civilization's  head 
handjTnan,  Henry  Kissinger.  For  If  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  we  no  longer  have  real  ends. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  lesser  states 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Worlds  tend  to  imi- 
tate us. 

The  lesson  of  this  Is  that  those  who  expect 
the  newer  states  to  fashion  Images  of  a  new 
world  order  and  to  lead  the  older  states  of 
the  First  and  Second  Worlds  on  the  path  to 
redemption  deceive  themselves.  The  new 
states  can  upset  the  existing  order,  forcing 
reconsideration  of  unquestioned  premises  in 
the  older  states,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  new 
world  politics,  it  must  be  engineered  by  the 
major  states;  they  have  the  resources  and 
position  to  foster  It.  And  since  there  Is  little 
reason  to  expect  the  required  Imagination 
and  initiative  to  emerge  from  Moscow,  the 
b'jrden  and  the  opportunity  must  fall  pre- 
dominantly on  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  United  States  must  have  a  for- 
eign policy — a  policy  not  constructed  in 
patchwork  fashion  from  the  fragments  of 
the  cold-war  condominium  and  an  admixture 
of  deference  to  movements  for  national  lib- 
eration and  ecosystemic  protection.  A  new 
American  policy  must  be  based  upon  a  fresh 
examination  of  underlying  realities  of  re- 
sources and  actors,  and  upon  an  imaginative 
development  of  effective  means  and  defens- 
ible ends. 

The  real  politics,  the  determinant  politics, 
of  the  era  now  emerging,  not  only  In  the 
world  but  In  the  nation,  are  the  politics  of 
energy — of  human  energy  from  food  and  of 
Industrial  energy  from  petroleum,  the  atom 
and  the  9un.  The  politics  of  military  force 
and  even  those  of  economic  arrangements 
pale  In  the  face  of  strains  on  the  food  and 
fuel  essential  to  the  survival  of  men  and 
machines,  and  even  more  vital  to  the  survival 
of  human  hope  and  material  progress  on 
which  empires  and  individual  careers  rise 
and  fall. 

These  new  concerns  and  currencies  of  poll- 
tics  at  home  and  abroad  have  already  gen- 
erated new  actors  who  challenge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  nation-state,  and  who  In 
coming  decades  may  even  threaten  Its  very 
survival.  Our  world  of  nation -states  com- 
posed of  loyal  citizens  Is  Increasingly  being 
challenged  by  cross-cutting  pressures  from 
multinational  enterprises  with  opportunistic 
careerist  employees  and  transnational  or- 
ganizations with  nonnatlonal  bureaucrats, 
as  well  as  antl-natlonal  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. Furthermore,  those  citizens  of  leading 
states  who  are  not  also  members  of  multina- 
tionals or  transnatlonalB  are  incnaslngly 
awakening  to  global  perspectives  on  the  en- 
ergy, human  and  Industrial,  that  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  states,  and  on  the  dangers  of 
ecological  rapacity  and  pollution.  The  emer- 
gent concept  of  territory,  like  the  last  fron- 
tier, is  now  global. 

The  net  result  of  these  new  Institutions 
and  attitudes,  still  difficult  to  perceive 
without  looking  carefully.  Is  major  chal- 
lenges to  the  allegiance  of  Individuals.  No 


state  can  long  rule  Ita  people — let  alone 
others — without  the  unquestioning  alle- 
giance of  most  of  Its  citizens.  Compulsion  li 
no  longer  an  option  In  the  major  states  of 
what  Kissinger  terms  "Western  civilization" 
and  will  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
others  as  well. 

In  this  context.  If  the  nation-state  Is  to 
survive  the  new  challenges  within  and  across 
Its  borders,  It  must  again  engender  the  con- 
fidence and  commitment  of  Its  residents  that 
once  derived  from  Its  capacity  to  provide  an 
autarkic  *curlty  now  no  longer  possible. 
Such  popular  confidence  and  commitment 
now  depend  more  on  economics  than  poli- 
tics, more  on  resources  than  weapons.  There 
will  be  no  alternative  to  redistribution  of 
the  world's  resources — a  redistribution  that 
will  make  the  recent  shift  achieved  by  the 
OPEC  countries  seem  trivial  by  comparison. 
These  energy  resources  and  the  requisite 
technology  will  be  the  major  means  of  any 
new  American  foreign  policy.  But  means 
without  ends  will  be  Ineffectual  and,  still 
worse,  uncompelling  to  the  populace  that 
will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice.  Thus  it  is  to 
ends  that  immediate  attention  must  be 
given.  For  only  enticing  ends  can  engender 
the  popular  support  for  policy  that  detente 
without  entente  has  been  unable  to  muster. 
And  ends  can  engender  support  only  if  they 
have  a  basis  in  ethics. 

What  then  of  ends?  Many  now  argue  that 
we  need  an  ethics  of  interdependence — an 
ethics  grounded  In  the  proposition  that  If 
we  are  not  our  brothers'  keepers  our  brothers 
will  be  our  executioners.  But  for  Cain  and 
Abel  we  can  substitute  American  democracy 
and  Soviet  communism  and  we  are  beck  In 
the  globeJ  cold  war  of  fraternal  enemies.  The 
Ineluctable  problem  with  an  ethics  of  Inter- 
dependence is  that  It  derives  Its  motivation 
from  fear  and  Is  built  upon  an  assessment 
of  human  nature  as  being  self -centered  and 
selfish — an  assessment  that  appeals  to,  ex- 
ploits, and  engenders  the  worst  In  the  ambiv- 
alent creatures  we  all  are. 

People  are  less  likely  to  be  good  when  in- 
formed or  reminded  that  others  are  bad  and 
so  threaten  them.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
good  if  they  are  reminded  of  the  construc- 
tive human  Impulses  that  are  every  bit  as 
central  to  their  natures.  And  the  same  Is  true 
of  states.  The  more  we  emphasize  the  threats 
of  our  health  and  welfare  posed  by  others, 
the  more  we  sicken  our  own  selves,  warp  our 
impulses,  and  render  self-fulfilling  our  dis- 
torted Images  of  men  and  nations. 

Such  assertion  may  sound  unrealistic  to 
those  of  us  so  conditioned  by  war.  hot  and 
cold.  But  It  Is  only  out  of  sorts  with  the  pre- 
suppositions that  underglrd  our  policy  In 
the  era  of  the  cold  war  and  our  lack  of  policy 
today  If  we  cannot  appeal  to  and  strengthen 
the  nobler  virtues  of  people  at  a  time  when 
our  states  and.  pace  Kissinger,  our  civiliza- 
tion, will  Indeed  be  strangled — by  our  own 
hand.  When  one  thinks  of  the  ready  critiques 
of  such  efforts  at  reconstruction  by  self -pro- 
nounced realists  of  good  will  and  earnest  In- 
tent, one  Is  reminded  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  re- 
mark about  the  vitriolic  Viennese  social  critic 
Karl  Kraus:  "When  the  age  came  to  die  by 
Its  own  hand,  he  was  that  hand." 

Many  or  the  bast-vi  Hied  critics  of  proposals 
for  reconstruction  share  with  the  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  Interdependence  a  negative  cast. 
a  reliance  on  threats  to  our  future,  that  will 
no  longer  allow  us  the  imagination  and  be- 
neficence that  alone  could  promise  not  Just 
preservation  but  Improvement  of  the  human 
condition  on  planet  earth. 

Most  arguments  for  redistribution  of  the 
world's  resources  toward  the  needy  appeal  to 
desperation — fear  that  If  we  do  not  surrender 
some  of  our  surplus  now.  the  poor  and  hun- 
gry will  soon  seize  much  more,  or  else  destroy 
It  all.  The  point  Is  not  at  all  that  these  pro- 
jections are  not  real  prospects.  Rather,  the 
point  Is  that  our  reliance  on  arguments  from 
Interdependence,  far  from  ennobling  us 
and  our  cause,  will  prevent  us  from  moving 
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toward  the  fundamental  bases  for  construc- 
tive relations  among  people  and  between 
states. 

In  the  longer  run,  Internationally  as  local- 
ly. Interdependence  Is  not  enough  as  a  basis 
for  a  satisfactory  global  society,  true  though 
It  be  ecosystemlcally.  As  we  know  from  our 
own  experience,  the  only  adequate  basis  for 
good  relatloiis  Is  the  exchange  of  nondepend- 
ent  things,  of  goods,  deeds  and  words  that 
one  could  otherwise  obtain  or  achieve  by 
oneself.  In  Interpersonal  relations.  It  Is  the 
good-will  gift,  the  bonus,  friendly  word, 
courtesy  and  kind  deed,  that  make  the  differ- 
ence between  correct  formal  relations  based 
on  reciprocal  need  or  even  fear,  and  friendly 
constructive  relations.  The  same  will  prove 
true  In  relations  among  states. 

And  If  we  do  not  soon  move,  in  interna- 
tional relations,  beyond  the  realm  of  correct 
relations  governed  by  the  fear  of  what  we  can 
do  to  one  another.  Into  the  realm  of  creative 
social  relations  among  peoples  and  between 
states,  the  fabric  of  world  affairs  will  not  be- 
come strong  enough  to  survive  the  wrenching 
redistributions,  the  military  threats  and  the 
diplomatic  failures  that  are  Inevitable  In  the 
Impending  age  of  states  and  anti-states,  of 
ecosystemic  reconstruction,  of  economic  re- 
distribution, and  of  newly  mobilized  and  less 
state-oriented  populations. 

Such  new  patterns  of  relations  are  dif- 
ficult to  envisage  whll«  Indochina  and  the 
Middle  East  fester,  weapons  systems  prolif- 
erate, economic  structures  falter  and  peo- 
ple lose  faith.  But  these  very  conditions  de- 
fine the  time  when  movement  toward  new 
ends  and  means  Is  perhaps  at  last  i>oeslble. 
The  new  means  mtist  be  Increasingly  di- 
rected toward  Individuals  rather  than  bu- 
reaucracies. An  example  of  both  what  is 
needed  and  what  mxist  be  combated  can  be 
found  In  reaction  to  last  year's  hurricane  In 
Honduras.  Upon  reports  of  devastation,  citi- 
zens of  Lo\ilslana  Immediately  gathered  re- 
lief Items,  for  they  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
devastated  by  a  hurricane.  The  relief  provi- 
sions were  loaded  upon  National  Ouard  air- 
planes for  shipment  to  the  people  of  Hon- 
duras. But  the  planes  were  not  allowed  to 
take  off  because  the  Pentagon  refused  per- 
mission, allegedly.  It  was  reported,  because  It 
did  not  want  to  encovirage  In  the  Honduran 
people  expectations  of  further  American  aid. 
And.  when  finally  they  were  allowed  to  leave, 
the  Honduran  mllltaiy  coramandeered  the 
cargo  and  sold  It  on  the  black  market. 

The  problems  of  bureaucracy  and  rapcwlty 
are  as  clear  In  such  an  event  as  the  feelings 
of  good  will  and  empathy  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple— citizens,  really,  of  the  world.  Common 
Instances  like  that,  along  with  evidence  that 
at  a  time  of  widespread  economic  privation 
American  giving  to  charitable  organizations 
hit  an  all-time  high  last  year,  and  that  pub- 
lic opinion  polls  express  widespread  concern 
for  and  desire  to  help  the  hungry  abroad 
even  though  It  raises  the  price  of  food  at 
home.  Indicate  that  the  will  Is  stUl  present 
In  the  American  people.  They  are  concerned 
and  generous  beyond  their  government's  ap- 
parent wishes. 

In  these  circumstances.  It  Is  time  that  our 
government,  and  the  other  governments  of 
the  world,  take  major  steps  to  de-construct 
their  feuds  and  reconstruct  their  relations. 
President  Eisenhower  once  remarked  that  the 
people  of  the  world  wanted  peace,  and  that 
it  was  time  the  governments  recognized  this 
and  gave  it  to  them.  He  might  have  added 
that  if  they  don't  the  people  will  take  over 
and  obtain  that  peace  themselves,  or  bring 
the  entire  fragile  structure  of  counterpoised 
war  machlnee  and  dueling  diplomats  crash- 
ing down  In  their  efforts  to  get  It. 

That  la  a  price  we  need  not  pay.  But  the 
only  alternative  to  It — the  only  alternative 
left  to  the  Fords  and  the  Kissingers,  the 
Brezhnevs  and  the  Kosyglns — Is  a  foreign 
policy  that  abandons  our  ritual  dance  of 
death  for  a  recognition  of  our  interdepend- 
ence, and  then  goes  beyond  that  to  a  pro- 


gram devoted  to  constructing  a  fabric  woven 
of  cooperative  development  of  food  and  fuel 
as  human  and  Industrial  energy,  a  redistri- 
bution of  wealth,  a  renunciation  of  force, 
and  encouragement  of  full  relations,  not  Just 
among  policy  bureaucracies  but  among  peo- 
plee.  That  is  now  the  only  alternative  to  the 
"generation  of  wars  and  pillage"  that  seems 
the  Inevitable  chaotic  result  of  the  present 
lack  of  an  American  foreign  policy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENERGY  PRO- 
GRAM AND  ALTERNATIVES  TO 
IT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  concise  and  clear 
analysis  of  the  petroenergy  problem  has 
probably  troubled  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

William  A.  Johnson  and  Frank  R. 
Wyant  have  just  published  a  paper  that 
provides  an  excellent  economic  Insight 
into  the  effects  of  various  energy  pro- 
posals. The  article  makes  two  Important 
points. 

First,  the  two  economists  demonstrate 
that  a  gasoline  tax  would  not  be  more 
equitable  than  a  tax  on  crude  oil.  Second, 
they  argue  that  an  allocation  system  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  used  during  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  fails  to  provide  an  acceptable 
solution  to  our  petroenergy  needs. 

The  fimdamental  problem  identified 
by  the  authors  with  a  gasoline  tax  is 
that^ 

It  would  force  c«i»ln  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy .  .  .  and  certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation ...  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden. 

States  or  regions  that  consume  a 
higher  percentage  of  petroleum  per  cap- 
ita will  be  forced  to  pay  more  in  taxes 
than  those  areas  with  lower  per  capita 
usage.  For  example,  the  range  of  usage 
of  petroleum  products  for  transportation 
only  starts  at  a  low  of  12.4  barrels  per 
capita  to  a  high  of  19.2  barrels  per  cap- 
ita. 

This  difference  Is  not  a  refiection  of  the 
driving  habits  of  those  who  live  In  cer- 
tain areas.  Rather,  li  mirrors  the  large 
differences  in  distances,  availability  of 
public  transportation,  and  ttie  urtan- 
rural  ratio  of  the  area.  It  is  unfair  to 
force  those  who  live  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated, rural  areas  to  bear  the  bnmt  of 
the  energy  reduction  burden. 

With  regard  to  an  allocation  scheme, 
the  authors  correctly  identify  this  as  a 
method  of  "rationing  by  inconvenience." 
We  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
member that  the  allocation  system  used 
during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  a  suc- 
cess. This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Public 
resistance  to  lines  and  other  inconveni- 
ences forced  the  Government  to  utilize 
inventories.  Had  the  embargo  not  been 
lifted,  the  rapid  drop  in  inventories  would 
have  lead  to  massive  disruptions. 

In  light  of  the  excellent  contributions 
of  this  article,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Combients  on  the  President's  Energy 

Program  and  Alternatives  to  It 

(By  William  A.  Johnson  and  Frank  R. 

Wyant)  • 

On  January  16,  1976,  President  Ford  an- 
nounced major  new  Initiatives  Intended  to 


reduce  Imports  of  oil  by  one  mlUlon  bpd  by 
the  end  of  1976  and  two  mllUon  bpd  by  tlie 
end  of  1977.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  United 
States  could  become  Invulnerable  to  foreign 
supply  Interruptions  by  1985.' 

As  a  whole,  the  Administration's  program 
merits  praise  and.  If  implemented  fully,  prob- 
ably could  accomplish  the  objectives  set  for 
It.  EspeclaUy  important  Is  its  emphasis  on 
using  price  Incentives  and  not  volumetric 
controls  to  achieve  Its  ends.  One  might  ques- 
tion partictilar  features  of  the  program,  such 
as  the  severity  of  the  proposed  windfall 
profits  tax  and  the  program's  overall  Impact 
on  the  economy.  Perhaps  Its  greatest  weak- 
ness Is  the  Interdependence  of  Its  parts;  the 
absence  of  any  one  component  of  the  pro- 
gram could  result  In  policy  changes  worse 
than  doing  nothing  at  all.  Unfortunately, 
the  best  features  of  the  program  are  most 
vulnerable  to  Congressional  action  or  Inac- 
tion, while  the  least  desirable  features  are 
least  vulnerable. 

The  Adm.lnlstratlon's  energy  program  has 
been  likened  to  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the 
Congress.  The  President  has  seized  the  Initia- 
tive and  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Congress  either 
to  accept  the  President's  program  or  to  come 
up  with  one  of  Its  own.  The  Democratic 
leadership  In  Congress  Is  now  drafting  an 
alternative  program  which.  It  Is  expected,  will 
be  completed  by  early  March.  Many  different 
alternatives  have  surfaced,  such  as  gasoline 
rationing,  gasoline  taxes,  and  Import  quotas. 
It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  opponents 
of  the  Administration's  program  wlU  be  able 
to  agree  on  an  alternative.  The  Administra- 
tion, as  It  were,  has  overturned  a  long  dor- 
mant rock.  Insects  accustomed  to  hiding  In 
darkness  are  now  scurrying  about  In  search 
of  cover. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    ENERGY     PROGRAM 

The  President's  proposals  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  Initiatives  that  require  legislative  ac- 
tion. They  also  contain  some  that  do  not.  The 
heart  of  the  program  Is  several  measures  that 
would  raise  the  prices  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  consumers  and.  In  this  way,  reduce  de- 
mand. The  proposals  would,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
provide  incentives  for  new  production. 

Deregulation  of  Natural  Gas  and  Crude  Oil 
Prices.  The  first  and  most  Important  pillar  of 
the  Administration  program  Is  removal  of 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  and  crude  oil. 
The  President  Is  once  again  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  deregulate  new  contracts  for  natural 
gas  produced  at  the  wellhead.  His  request 
appears  Identical  to  that  submitted  to  the 
93rd  Congress.  The  Administration's  proposal 
was  not  even  considered  seriously  by  that 
Congress;  It  Is  even  less  likely  to  be  consid- 
ered seriously  by  the  94th  Congress.  Unfor- 
tunately, deregulation  of  new  natural  gas 
would,  more  than  any  other  single  reform,  do 
much  to  resolve  the  long-term  energy  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  Compromise  Is  possible 
but  unlikely.  The  most  probable  outcome  Is 
that  the  Congress  will,  once  again,  do  nothing. 

Perhaps  more  Important,  only  because  it  is 
slightly  more  tractable,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  remove  the  price  celling 


•This  paper  was  written  under  a  grant 
provided  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Office  of  Energy  Policy.  William  A.  Johnson 
is  currently  a  research  professor  of  economics 
at  The  George  Washington  University  In 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  formerly  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
In  the  Department  of  Treasury  and  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Policy  Analysis  and  Evalu- 
ation at  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  Frank  R. 
Wyant  Is  a  graduate  student  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  The  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

'The  program  was  first  presented  In  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Message  and 
Is  outlined  in  the  White  House  fact  sheet 
for  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  dated 
January  16.  1976.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
aU  data  and  references  to  the  program  are 
taken  from  the  fact  sheet. 
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on  domestic  '•old'"  oil  by  April  1.  1975.  In 
August,  1973.  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  cre- 
ated the  so-called  "two-tier"  price  system  for 
crude  oil.  "Old"  oil  is  subject  to  a  price  cell- 
ing, while  new  and  released  crude  oil  can  be 
sold  at  the  free  market  price.*  This  price  will 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  landed  cost  of 
Imported  oil.  In  November,  1973,  Congress 
deregulated  stripper  crude.  This  Is  defined  as 
production  on  leaseholds  yielding  ten  barrels 
or  less  per  day.  In  short,  a  complex  system  of 
price  controls  has  been  created  under  which 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  crude  oil  consumed 
In  the  United  States  is  subject  to  a  celling  of 
$5.25  per  barrel,  while  tne  remaining  60  per- 
cent sells  for  between  Sll  and  tl2  per  barrel. 
The  two-tier  system  has  created  an  impoe- 
slble  competitive  situation  for  refiners  and 
marketers  unfortunate  enough  to  consiime 
relatively  large  amotmts  of  high  priced  oil. 
It  has  also  created  a  political  donnybrook  as 
various  vested  Interests  try  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  obtain,  for  themselves,  the  economic 
benefits  resulting  from  possession  of  old  oil. 
Succumbing  to  this  Influence,  the  Adminis- 
tration announced  in  December,  1974,  an  old 
oil  entitlements  program  that  will  redistrib- 
ute the  possession  of  old  oil  to  refiners  and 
certain  Importers  of  refined  products.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  decision  to  do  away  with 
the  price  celling  on  old  oil  and.  In  effect,  the 
two-tier  price  system  will  be  a  major  benefit 
to  the  nation.  It  will  also  do  away  with  the 
justification  for  the  entitlements  program. 

Deregulation  of  old  oil  could  Impact 
especially  hard  on  the  gasoline  market  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  price  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration.  Refiners  may 
now  be  allowed  to  pass  on  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  raw  material  costs  to  gasoline, 
but  not  to  other  products.'  In  theory,  at  least, 
the  price  of  gasoline  could  rise  dispropor- 
tionately. The  peculiar  treatment  of  gasoline 
is  one  of  the  less  desirable  features  of  the 
deregulation  program.  It  reflects  a  strong  sen- 
timent in  the  Congress,  especially,  for  load- 
ing most  of  the  demand  reductions  on  gaso- 
line rather  than  other  fuels.* 

The  deregulation  of  old  oil  will  result  In 
about  half  of  the  one  million  bpd  reduction 
In  demand  for  oil  desired  by  the  Admlnistra- 


-On  February  19,  1975,  a  federal  court  of 
appeals  ruled  that  deregulation  of  new  oil 
violated  the  legislative  intent  of  Congress. 
What  this  will  do  to  the  two-tier  system  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

'Federal  Energy  Administration,  proposed 
ru:e  making.  January  14,  1975.  FEA*s  price 
controllers  are  now  working  on  a  new  set  of 
regulations  that  would  require  a  higher  than 
proportional  cost  pass-through  on  gasoline 
and  a  lower  than  proportional  cost  pass- 
through  on  other  fuels.  Relntroductlon  of 
the  "twist,"  we  are  told.  Is  a  result  of  a  White 
House  directive  stemming  from  an  effort  to 
find  a  common  ground  with  Congress  and, 
especially,  key  Congressmen  from  the  North- 
east. 

'  It  has  been  alleged  that  most  luxury  and 
wasteful  uses  of  oil  occur  In  the  consimiptlon 
of  gasoline  and  that  gasoline  demand  Is  also, 
for  this  reason,  most  price  elastic.  There  Is,  in 
fact,  little  evidence  for  these  assertions.  There 
are  substantial  opportunities  for  conservation 
of  other  oil  products,  as  well  as  other  energy 
sources,  by  both  households  and  industrv. 
(For  example,  see  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, Potential  for  Energy  Conservation  in  the 
United  States:  1974-1978.  Washington,  DC, 
NPC.  1974.  See.  also.  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, Project  Independence  Report,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  PEA,  1974,  pp.  153-198)  By 
loading  the  burden  of  price  Increases  and 
demand  reductions  on  gasoline,  the  Admin- 
istration win  help  to  unbalance  existing 
refinery  yields  and  penalize  Industries,  such 
as  tourism,  regions  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  west  and  midwest,  that  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  automobile.  This  Issue  Is  dU- 
cussed  at  greater  length  later  In  this  paper. 


tlon.  It  would  also  encourage  some  Increase 
In  production,  although  by  how  much  Is  un- 
certain: The  two-tier  system  has  provided 
ample  Incentive  for  new  drilling.  However, 
at  the  same  time,  It  has  discouraged  produc- 
tion from  existing  wells.  This  has  occurred 
in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  the  average  well 
In  the  United  States  yields  18  barrels  per  day: 
there  are,  In  other  words,  many  wells  that 
produce  at  levels  Just  above  the  10  barrel 
limit  for  stripper  wells  given  by  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  By  cutting 
back  on  the  output  of  these  wells  by  a  few 
barrels  per  day,  produoera  can  legally  double 
the  price  of  their  crude  oil.  Second,  It  fre- 
quently does  not  pay  to  employ  secondary 
and,  especially,  tertiary  methods  of  recovery 
at  $5.25   per   barrel,   while  many  of   these 
methods  would  be  remunerative  at  $11  per 
barrel.  Enhanced  recovery  Is  most  likely  to 
be  applied  to  declining  wells,  i.e.,  wells  whose 
production  Is  defined  as  old  oil  under  the 
government's  price  regulations.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  worst  of  all,  there  Is  an  Incentive 
under  the  two-tier  system  to  shut  In  and 
plug  old  wells  If  the  casing  steel,  pipe,  pumps 
and  other  oU  country  equipment  at  these 
wells  can  be  tised  more  profitably  at  newly 
drilled  wells  producing  unregulated  new  oil. 
Unfortunately,  having  proposed  to  dereg- 
tUate  crude  oil,  the  President,  at  the  same 
time,  has  virtually  assured  that  dergulatlon 
will  not  occtir.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  President  Ford  acknowledged  that 
the  Congress  has  the  right,  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Act  of  1973,  to  reverse  the 
President's   action.   According   to   this   Act, 
either  House  of  Congress  by  a  majority  vote 
within  five  days  after  the  Administration 
acts  to  deregulate  oil  may  vote  to  reverse  his 
action.  Also,  the  deregulation  can  last  for 
only  ninety  days,  after  which  the  President 
must  issue  another  order  subject,  once  again, 
to  possible  reversal   by  the  Congress.   This 
provision  In  the  Act  all  but  dooms  the  de- 
regulation of  crude  oil  unless  some  form  of 
compromise  can  be  tchleved.  It  also  dimin- 
ishes any  Incentives  for  new  Investment  In 
crude  oil  exploration  and  production.  A  com- 
pany  Is  unlikely  to  commit  the  necessary 
funds    If,   after   ninety   days,    the   price   of 
crude   oil    may   be    reduced    by    either    the 
President  or  the  Congress. 

Allowing  Congress  to  veto  the  President's 
action  was  probably  unnecessary.  The  provi- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  refers  to  the  removal  of  controls;  whether 
It  also  refers  to  raising  the  ceUlng  on  old  oil 
prices  Is  doubtful  and,  at  best,  subject  to 
Interpretation  by  the  courts.  It  would  have 
been  better  strategy  to  set  an  old  oil  price 
of,  say,  $10  per  barrel.  There  Is  precedent  for 
not  giving  Congress  the  right  to  overrule  In- 
creases In  price  celimgs.  On  December  18, 
1973,  three  weeks  after  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  became  law.  President 
Nixon  raised  the  celling  on  old  oil  from 
$4.25  to  $5.25  per  barrel.  At  that  time,  the 
poaslblllty  of  Congressional  disapproval  un- 
der the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
was  not  even  contemplated,  either  by  the  Ad- 
ministration or  by  the  Congress.  This  alter- 
native way  of  eliminating  the  two-tier  sys- 
tem might  be  reversed  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses.  It  would.  In  other  words,  stand 
a  far  better  chance  of  survival.  It  would 
also  provide  far  more  certainty  to  producers 
and.  therefore,  far  greater  Incentives  for  new 
Investment. 

The  Windfall  Profits  Tax.  The  second  pillar 
of  the  President's  program  Is  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax.  The  deregulation  of  crude  oil  has 
been  opposed  with  some  justification,  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  allow  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  become  de  facto  members  of  OPEC. 
They  would  be  permitted  to  earn  very  sub- 
stantial monopoly  profits  from  the  sale  of 
U.S.  oil  at  world  prices.  The  President  has 
proposed  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  to 
transfer  most  of  these  profits  from  oil  com- 
panies to  the  Federal  Treasury. 


The  term  "windfall  profits  tax"  Is  in  some 
respects  a  misnomer.  It  Is  In  form  an  excise 
tax  designed,  in  Its  first  month,  to  tax  away 
about  88  percent  of  the  profits  that  would 
result  from  allowtog  U.S.  producers  to  sell 
all  oil  at  prices  above  December,  1973  levels. 
The  tax  would.  In  effect,  place  a  celling  on 
the  price  of  all  oU  produced  In  the  United 
States.  This  celling  would  rise  over  time  and 
phase  out  after  three  years. 

This  component  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  received  the  greatest  criticism  from 
the  oil  industry.  The  government  estimates 
that  the  first  month's  celling  price  on  do- 
mestic oil  will  be  $8.28  per  barrel.'  This  cell- 
ing is  well  below  the  current  weighted  aver- 
age price  of  old,  new,  released,  and  stripper 
crude  and  would  result  In  a  diversion  of  fi- 
nancial resources  from  producers  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Decontrol  of  old  oil  Is  expected  to 
increase  the  public's  expenditures  on  oil  by 
about  $11  billion  In  1976.  The  windfall  prof- 
Its  tax  will  yield  more  than  $14  bUllon  in  tax 
revenues  so  that  an  estimated  $3  billion  of 
existing  Industry  profits  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  this  year.  Accord- 
mg  to  Industry  critics,  this  will  create  a  cash 
flow  problem  that  will.  In  turn,  lessen  the 
Industry's  ability  to  Invest  In  new  productive 
capacity.  Producers  will  also  be  less  able  to 
borrow  Investable  funds  on  future  produc- 
tion because  Its  value  will  fall.  The  windfall 
profits  tax.  Is  In  effect,  a  price  roll-back 
which,  critics  charge,  will  discourage  prog- 
ress toward  domestic  self-sufficiency.* 

Some  officials  In  the  Administration  ad- 
mit, privately  at  least,  that  the  pn^osed 
windfall  profits  tax  Is  excessive.'  However, 
the  roll-back  is  a  deliberate  policy  which, 
according  to  FEA  Administrator  Frank  Zarb, 
was  adopted  because  the  current  price  of 
new  oil  Is  "too  operative";  It  has  been  more 
than  enough  to  stimulate  new  production, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  serloua 
shortages  of  drilling  rigs,  tubular  steel,  and 
other  oil  cotmtry  goods.  The  Administration 
view  Is  that,  until  physical  limitations  on 
drilling  disappear,  higher  crude  oil  prices 
will  only  result  in  higher  drilling  costs. 

There  has  also  been  sharp  criticism  of  the 
President's  proposals  because  of  their  failure 
to  Include  a  plow  back  provision  allowing 
companies  to  deduct  from  the  tax  those  prof- 
Its  reinvested  in  expansion  of  the  energy 
Industries.  This,  too,  was  deliberate.  Opposi- 
tion within  the  Administration  to  a  plow 
back  provision  Is  not  without  some  justifica- 
tion. Although  a  plow  back  provision  might 
encourage  reinvestment  of  profits.  It  might 
also  encourage  wasteful  expenditures  by  pro- 
ducers merely  to  reduce  profits  before  they 
are  taxed  away.  There  may,  for  example,  bo 
excessive  bidding  on  government  leases, 
which  Is  simply  another  form  of  tax.  As  one 
oilman  put  It,  "As  long  as  we  can  gamble 
with  the  government's  chips,  the  sky  will  be 
the  limit."  It  Is  also  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  Investment  In  the  industry  and 
other  types  of  expenditures.  An  oil  Indus- 
try executive  might  take  a  trip  to  Colorado 
to  study  oil  shale.  Or  he  might  go  to  Colo- 
rado to  do  some  skiing.  A  plow  back  provi- 
sion would.  In  short,  make  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  difficult  to  administer  and  enforce. 
For  this  reason.  It  Is  strongly  opposed,  par- 
tlctUarly  by  those  offlcUls  within  the  Ad- 
ministration charged  with  setting  and  ad- 
ministering tax  policy. 

Although,  In  principle,  some  form  of  a 
plow  back  Is  desirable,  a  plow  back  provision 
is  not  the  best  way  to  achieve  this  end.  Par 
better  would  be  an  Increase  In  the  celling  on 
oil  prices  Implied  by  the  windfall  profits  tax 
so  that  there  continues  to  be  adequate  funds 
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i  Department  of  the  Treasury  News,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1975. 

'  See,  for  example.  Oil  and  Gas  Journal, 
January  27,  1975,  p.  76,  and  February  3,  1975. 
p.  61. 

■  Some  have  stated  this  publicly.  For  ex- 
ample, see  Piatt's  Oilgram,  February  14,  1976. 


for  Investment  In  the  Industry.  A  more  real- 
istic initial  celling  price  would  be  the  current 
weighted  average  price  for  domestic  oil. 
which  is  now  about  $8  per  barrel.  This  would 
appear  far  less  punitive  and,  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  at  least,  would  Involve  no  reduc- 
tion m  funds  available  for  reinvestment. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  windfall 
profits  tax  will  be  enacted  by  Congress  In  the 
form  propoeed  by  the  President.  The  inde- 
pendent producers  have  strongly  opposed 
this  tax.  So  has  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana 
who  occupies  a  key  position  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In  all  prob- 
ability, some  form  of  a  plow  back  will  be  in- 
cluded in  any  windfall  profits  tax  that  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Import  License  Fee.  The  third  pillar  of  the 
President's  program — it  might  better  be 
called  a  prop — is  a  decision  to  raise  the  li- 
cense fee  on  imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  by  $3  before  April  1,  1976.  A  $1  In- 
crease in  the  license  fee  was  imposed  by 
Presidential  proclamation  on  February  1.  Ad- 
ditional $1  Increases  are  scheduled  for 
March  1  and  April  1. 

The  license  fee  was  established  In  April, 
1973  as  a  substitute  for  volumetric  Import 
quotas.  It  was  justified  under  Section  232  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963,  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  oil  Imports  do  not  jeop- 
ardize the  U.S.  national  security.  This  is  one 
action  by  the  Administration  that  does  not 
require  Congressional  approval  or  concur- 
rence. However,  it  may  well  be  reversed  by 
the  Congress. 

The  prices  of  new.  released,  and  stripper 
crude  will  be  allowed  to  rise  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Import  license  fee.  In  theory, 
the  new  unregulated  price  should  be  between 
$14  and  $15  per  barrel.  Barring  deregulation 
of  old  oil,  this  would  Increase  the  disparity 
between  the  free  market  and  controlled  price 
of  oil  to  nearly  $10  per  barrel.  The  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  use  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram to  spread  the  $3  price  Increase  among 
all  users  of  crude  oil.  This  will  mean,  again 
in  theory,  an  average  price  Increase  for  all  oil 
of  $1.80  per  barrel.  This  increase  is  expected 
to  reduce  demand,  and  presumably  imports, 
by  about  500,000  bpd. 

In  addition,  as  of  Pebniary  1  product  im- 
ports will  cease  to  be  covered  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  entitlements  pro- 
gram. Instead,  those  Importers  eligible  to 
receive  entitlements  will  now  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  rebate  of  the  license  fee  which,  it 
is  thought.  wUl  provide  them  with  compa- 
rable benefits  under  the  new  program.  This 
rebate  wlU  equal  $1  per  barrel  in  February, 
$1.40  in  March,  and  $1.80  thereafter. 

This  is  a  complicated  and  rather  cumber- 
some way  of  imposing  an  across-the-board 
tax  on  all  oil  without  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. However,  it  is  likely  to  be  highly  in- 
equitable, largely  because  the  entitlements 
program  is  a  regiOatory  morass  that  has  not 
achieved  its  stated  objective — equalization 
of  crude  oU  costs  for  all  users.  Rather,  the 
entitlements  program  tends  to  scramble  cost 
differentials  resulting  from  possession  of  old 
oU.  Because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  en- 
titlements program,  several  relatively  high 
cost  refiners  are  being  forced  to  subsidize 
their  lower  cost  competitors.  Certain  small 
refiners  must  subsidize  several  major  oil  com- 
panies, while  some  product  importers  are 
eligible  for  entitlements  and  others  are  not. 
The  President's  decision  to  increase  license 
fees  is  under  strong  attack  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  by  a  three  to  one  vote  a 
bill  that  would  prevent  an  Increase  In  license 
fees  for  ninety  days.  The  Senate  has  passed 
the  same  blU  with  Just  enough  votes  to 
override  a  veto. 

Proposed  Excise  Tax  on  Crude  Oil  and 
Natural  Gas.  Because  the  license-fee  and  en- 
titlements proposals  are  a  clumsy  way  of 
Imposing  a  tax  on  all  oil  of  about  $1.80  per 


barrel,  the  President  has  also  asked  Congress 
to  pass  within  ninety  days  a  comprehensive 
energy  tax  package  that  would  Include  an 
excise  tax  on  domestic  oil  equal  to  $2  per 
barrel  and  an  equivalent  tax  on  a  Btu  basis 
of  $.37  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas.  After  passage  of  this  tax.  the  President 
would  lower  the  license  fee  on  Imported  oU 
to  $2  per  barrd.  The  fee  charged  to  certain 
Importers  of  refined  products  would  also  be 
Increased  to  $2.  In  theory,  at  least,  the  excise 
tax  would  yield  the  same  results  as  the  license 
fee  and  entitlement  program.  However,  it 
would  be  a  lot  neater,  more  direct  and  almost 
certainly  more  equitable. 

The  President's  tax  and  license  fee  pro- 
posals wo\ild  result  in  an  estimated  increase 
m  government  revenues  of  $30  billion  In  1975. 
To  offset  the  deflationary  Impact  of  this  in- 
crease In  revenues,  the  President  has  also 
asked  Congress  to  vote  a  tax  rebate  of  $25 
bUllon.  The  remaining  $5  billion  would  go 
to  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  offset 
their  increased  costs  of  refined  products. 

The  $2  excise  tax  and  license  fee  is  clrarly 
better  than  the  $3  license  fee  spread  across 
all  refiners  by  means  of  the  entitlements 
program.  However,  whether  the  tax.  Itself, 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  Is 
arguable.  There  will  be  some  reduction  In 
demand  if  prices  rise.  However,  the  market 
for  oil  is  already  extremely  weak.  The  tax 
will  also  squeeze  profits  and,  for  this  reason, 
dampen  incentives  for  Investment  In  the 
Industry. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  Increase  In 
the  license  fee  may  also  encourage  price  In- 
creases by  the  OPEC  countries.  OPEC's  orig- 
inal round  of  price  hikes  In  1971  was  moti- 
vated by  the  realization  that  high  taxes  In 
Europe  on  top  of  low  prices  for  the  produc- 
ing coimtrles  effectively  transferred  resource 
value  from  the  treasuries  of  the  producing 
countries  to  the  treasuries  of  the  consuming 
countries.  OPEC  may  decide  that  a  higher 
U.S.  tariff  would  justify  further  price  in- 
creases. However,  there  is  now  a  glut  of  crude 
oil  on  the  world  market.  OPEC's  power  to 
maintain  let  alone  increase  crude  oil  prices 
Is  weakening. 

There  is  good  reason  to  question  whether 
the  government  should  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  allow  the  free  market  to 
operate.  The  excise  tax  and  license  fee  wovUd 
raise  the  Import  price  above  the  free  market 
level.  This  will,  in  turn,  raise  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  an  amount  which,  we  believe, 
will  be  unnecessary  to  achieve  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives.  More  on  this  later  in 
the  paper. 

Other  Proposals  by  the  President.  The 
President  has  also  called  for  other  policy 
changes,  most  of  them  requiring  action  by 
the  Congress.  In  general,  these  proposals  are 
excellent  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
freemg  the  United  States  from  excessive  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  by  1985. 

1.  Production  at  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve.  If  developed,  the  Elk  Hills  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  in  California  could  reach 
production  of  160,000  bpd  early  in  1975  and 
300,000  bpd  by  1977.  Elk  HUls  oU  would  be 
used,  in  part,  to  Increase  the  Defense  De- 
partment's storage.  The  rest  would  be  sold 
to  the  public  or  swapped  for  Defense  De- 
partment needs,  with  the  revenues  to  be 
used  to  finance  further  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  the  building  of  strategic  storage. 

2.  Exploration,  Production,  onH  Develop' 
ment  of  NPR  #4.  The  President  wUl  also 
ask  Congress  to  enact  legislation  allowing 
development  of  NPR  #4  on  the  Alaskan 
north  slope.  Most  of  the  oil  produced  on 
NPR  #4  would  be  consumed  in  the  civilian 
sector:  15  to  20  percent  would  be  earmarked 
for  military  uses  or  strategic  storage. 

3.  Strategic  Petroleum  Storage.  The  Pres- 
ident will  request  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  domestic  storage  of  a  billion  barrels 
and  military  storage  of  300  mUUon  barrels. 


The  Increased  storage  capacity  will  presum- 
ably be  owned  and  operated  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. This  raises  the  question  whether 
it  might  better  be  owned  and  operated,  as 
in  many  European  coimtries,  by  private  In- 
terests. In  several  of  these  countries,  for 
every  barrel  of  Imports  Importers  are  re- 
quired to  malntjtln  a  certain  amount  of 
storage. 

4.  Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  and  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordina- 
tion Acts.  The  President  will  also  ask  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  number  of  amendments  to 
existing  envlroimiental  legislation  that 
would,  among  other  things,  allow  greater 
substitution  of  coal  for  oil  and  delay  en- 
forcement of  nation-wide  auto  emission 
standards. 

5.  Surface  Mining  Legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent will  submit  to  Congress  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  more  balanced  restrictions  on  surface 
mining,  removing  from  the  bill  passed  by 
Congress  In  1974  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent some  of  the  provisions  that  would  have 
discouraged  increased  output  of  coal. 

6.  Import  Price  Floor.  The  President  will 
request  legislation  authorizing  a  minimum 
price  for  crude  oil.  This  minimum  price,  it 
is  hoped,  will  reduce  uncertainty  about  fu- 
ture price  levels  and,  thereby,  encourage 
investment  in  exploration  and  production  of 
relatively  high  cost  alternative  sources.  This 
proposal  deserves  mixed  notices.  Although 
It  may  be  useful  to  have  assurances  that,  at 
some  time  In  the  futtire,  domestic  oil  will 
not  be  undercut  by  lower  priced  Imports,  the 
impetus  for  this  proposal  has  come  not  from 
the  industry  but  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. By  and  large,  the  industry  seems  will- 
ing to  asstmie  the  risks  Inherent  in  invest- 
ing in  exploration  and  production  at  today's 
free  marekt  prices.  Current  drilling  rates  are 
evidence  of  this.  Perhaps  worse,  depending 
on  the  level  of  the  floor,  a  guaranteed  do- 
mestic price  may  encourage  inefficient  and 
costly  alternative  sources  of  oil  whose  devel- 
opment might  be  better  left  to  the  future. 
Oil  shale  is  a  possible  example.  Public  guar- 
antees to  inefficient  industries  could  penal- 
ize the  taxpayer  and/or  the  consumer 
unnecessarily. 

7.  Aid  of  Utilities.  The  President  will  also 
ask  Congress  for  changes  In  the  tax  law 
as  well  as  authority  to  mandate  changes  in 
state  utility  regulatory  practices  to  encour- 
age construction  of  electric  power  plants. 

8.  Siting  Legislation.  In  order  to  reduce 
barriers  to  energy  facility  siting,  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  request  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  states  to  develop 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  siting  of  energv 
facilities.  This  legislation  would  also  require 
expeditious  review  of  applications  for  en- 
ergy facility  sites  and  would  prevenr.  local 
governments  from  overruling  state  decisions. 

9.  Conservation  Measures.  The  President 
will  also  make  several  administrative  actions 
and  request  legislation  to  encourage  greater 
energy  conservation.  Among  the  proposals 
mentioned  by  the  President  are  federal 
standards  for  automobile  and  appliance  ef- 
ficiency, mandatory  thermal  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  new  homes  and  commercial  build- 
ings, and  a  residential  conservation  tax 
credit  and  direct  subsidies  to  lower  Income 
families  to  encourage  Improvements  In 
household  thermal  efficiency. 

10.  Emergency  Stand-By  Authority.  The 
President  will  request  legislative  authority 
to  establish,  on  an  emergency  basis  In  the 
event  of  a  crisis,  a  mandatory  conservation 
program,  allocation  of  petroleum  products, 
the  control  of  prices,  rationing  of  fuel 
among  users,  allocation  of  materials  needed 
for  energy  production,  emergency  increases 
in  the  production  of  domestic  oil,  and  regu- 
lation of  petroleum  inventories.  Implicit  in 
this  request  is  the  assumption  that  exist- 
ing price  and  allocation  controls  will  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  August  31,  1975. 

11.  Research    and    Development.    Finally, 
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the  President  will  ask  Congress  for  addi- 
tional fxinds  for  research  and  development, 
partlciilarly  In  synthetic  fuels. 

It  Is  bard  to  find  fault  with  many  of 
these  proposals.  Indeed,  some  of  them  may 
be  the  only  parts  of  the  President's  legisla- 
tive package  which  Congress  will  enact.  If 
enacted,  they  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  longer-term  problems  of  energy 
Becvunty  for  the  United  States. 

THK  PROBABLE  IMPACT  OF  THK  PSXSIDUrr'S  PRICE 
AND  TAX  FROGRAIC 

The  Administration's  program  la  a  com- 
plex although  comprehensible  effort  to  en- 
courage significantly  greater  conservation  of 
oil.  If  all  parts  of  the  program  were  Imple- 
mented, it  would  probably  achieve  substan- 
tially more  than  the  savings  desired  by  the 
Administration.  The  average  increase  In 
crude  oil  prices  would  be  about  94  per 
barrel  and,  by  Administration  reckoning, 
$30  billion  In  revenues  would  accrue  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  1975.  Because  these  rev- 
enues are  to  be  rebated,  the  tax  proposals 
would  presumably  affect  relative  prices  but 
not  purchasing  pwwer. 

lliere  has  been  substantial  criticism  of  the 
probable  economic  Impact  of  the  President's 
program.  For  example,  it  is  argued  that  there 
would  be  a  delay  In  the  rebate.  Prices  would 
rise  immediately;  the  rebate  would  occur 
only  after  passage  of  appropriate  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  The  Treas\iry  Department 
argues.  Instead,  that  the  tax  measures  would 
be  neutral  during  the  first  quarter  of  1975 
and  will  then  provide  some  fiscal  stimulus 
during  the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year." 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  also 
estimates  that  the  Administration's  program 
will  increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by 
only  2  percent.*  The  total  coet  to  the  average 
household  is  expected  to  be  $276  for  the  first 
full  year  the  program  Is  in  operation.""  These 
estimates  assume  that  the  depressed  econ- 
omy would  help  to  keep  prices  down  with 
the  result  that  there  will  be  some  reduction 
In  energy  industry  profits. 

Administration  estimates  of  the  Impact 
of  the  President's  program  have  been  hotly 
disputed,  even  by  some  officials  within  the 
Administration  Itself.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
undertook  a  qulcky  impact  atudy  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Representative  John  Moss  of 
California.  This  study  concluded  that  the 
energy  proposels  would  cost  $60.3  billion 
rather  than  the  $30  billion  projected  by  the 
Administration.  The  effect  of  oil  and  gas 
price  increases,  it  concluded,  would  be  so 
significant  that  1974's  12  percent  rate  of  in- 
flation would  continue  through  1975.  Senator 
Jackson  has  asserted  that  the  Increased  cost 
to  the  average  household  would  be  $800 
rather  than  the  9276  estimated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  major  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference is  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
estimate  assumes  a  significant  decrease  in 
profit  margins  and  no  increase  In  unregulat- 
ed natural  interstate  natural  gas  and  coal 
prices.  A  Treasury  Department  Study  esti- 
mating these  Indirect  cost  Increases  con- 
cludes that  the  total  Impact  of  the  price  and 
tax  Increases  could  be  as  high  as  $618  for  the 
average  family.  Senator  Jackson's  estimate 
may  not  be  too  far  from  the  truth. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Administration 
has  \mderstated  the  economic  Impact  of  Its 


» Department  of  the  Treasury  News.  Janu- 
ary 23,  1975. 

•Federal  Energy  Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Impact,  The  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Proposed  Energy  and  Economics  Pro- 
gram on  the  Net  Energy  Costs  to  Consumers, 
January,  1975,  p.  10.  The  direct  effect  would 
be  1.3  percent,  the  Indirect  effect,  0.7  percent. 

"Ibid.,  p.  11.  Of  the  $275,  $170  would  be 
incurred  directly  because  of  the  Increase  In 
energy  prices  and  $104  Indirectly  because  of 
the  ripple  effect. 


program  Is  also  shared  by  private  analysts." 
If  this  is  correct,  the  President's  program 
would  diminish  substantially  any  hope  of 
ending  double-digit  Inflation  in  1975.  It  could 
also  have  a  far  greater  depressing  effect  upon 
the  economy  than  the  Administration  has 
estimated. 

There  has  also  been  substantial  criticism 
of  the  President's  program  because  of  Its  al- 
leged regional  biases.  Northeastern  Congress- 
men and  oil  Interests  have  been  especially 
agitated  by  planned  Increases  In  import  li- 
cense fees,  alleging  that  these  Increases  would 
be  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Northeast  because  of  that  region's  heavy 
dependence  on  Imported  oil.  In  fact,  if  the 
President's  program  were  Implemented  fully, 
all  areas  of  the  country  would  pay  roughly 
the  same  price  for  oil.  Even  if  the  only  part 
of  the  President's  program  that  is  adopted 
Is  an  Increase  In  the  license  fee,  this  increase 
would,  presumably,  be  spread  among  all  re- 
gions of  the  country  by  means  of  the  en- 
titlements program.  The  Northeastern  fuel 
oil  Importers  would  receive  a  special  benefit 
from  the  rebate  of  part  of  the  license  fee. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  disadvantage 
to  the  Northeast  is  significant  and.  If  so,  what 
its  magnitude  would  be.  Government  studies 
cast  doubt  on  the  claim  that  the  Northeast 
would  be  disadvantaged  by  an  increase  In 
license  fees  or  tariffs."  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  President's  program  would  equal- 
ize domestic  and  import  prices.  Also,  because 
the  major  oil  companies  are  required  to  roll- 
In  higher  priced  oil,  existing  price  controls 
provide  some  measure  of  regional  price  equal- 
ization. In  terms  of  Increased  direct  energy 
expenditures  per  household,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  estimates  that  the 
Mountain  and  Midwestern  states  would  be 
most  adversely  affected  by  the  President's 
program.  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic states  would,  as  a  group,  be  Impacted  only 
sUghtly  more  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
(See  Table  1.)  We  wlU  return  to  this  issue 
later  in  this  paper. 

TABLE  l.-REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INCREASED 
DIRECT    ENERGY    EXPENDITURES    PER    HOUSEHOLD 


Gaso- 
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Heat- 

motor 

ing  Natural 
oil        gas 
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oil 
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New  England V95  $56  J14  $15  $180 

Middle  Atlantic...  83  54  24  9  170 

East  north-central.  107  19  44  4  174 
West  nortfi- 

central 126  13  36  12  187 

South  Atlantic 118  10  14  12  154 

East  south- 
central 116  2  19  5  142 

West  south- 
central 116  0  27  42  185 

Mountain 141  3  37  10  191 

Pacific 102  3  30  16  151 

U.S.  total i«  19  X  13  m 

Source:  Federal  Energy  Administration  Office  of  Economic 
Impact,  "The  Impact  ofthe  President's  Proposed  Energy  and 
Economics  Progran  on  Net  Energy  Costs  to  Consumers."  January 
1975,  p.  6. 

SOME   ALTERNATIVE    PBOPOSALB 

Several  Administration  officials.  Including 
the  President,  have  stated  that  U  price  and 


"For  example,  Chase  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates estimates  that  the  consumer  price 
index  wUl  increase  by  2.8  percent  during 
1976;  Data  Resources  Incorporated  by  3  to 
4  percent;  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  by  3.6  percent.  The  Administration, 
once  again,  put  this  Increase  at  2  percent. 

"Federal  Energy  Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Impact,  The  Impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Proposed  Energy  and  Ecoruymic  Pro- 
gram on  New  Energy  Costs  to  Consumers, 
January,  1976,  and  memorandum  from  Wil- 
liam E.  Hale  to  Charles  A.  Cooper,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  International 
Affairs,  October  17,  1974. 


tax  increases  do  not  reduce  demand  Sot  Im- 
ported oil  they  will  be  supplemented  by 
stricter  measures  designed  to  achieve  Ad- 
ministration goals.  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  have  supported  other 
measures,  usually  volumetric  means  of  re- 
ducing demand,  In  place  of  the  price  and 
fiscal  measures  proposed  by  the  President. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  alternative 
programs  are:  rationing  of  gasoline;  gasoline 
taxes;  and  import  quotas  supplemented  by 
allocation. 

Gajoline  Rationing.  Some  critics  of  the 
President's  program  have  supported  coupon 
rationing  in  search  of  an  alternative  that 
would  not  require  price  Increases.  There  is 
little  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  gaso- 
line rationing,  once  Instituted,  would  retain 
the  popular  support  It  now  seems  to  enjoy. 
Oasollne  rationing  wovUd  be  Inherently  in- 
equitable and  would  create  economic  dis- 
tortions that  would  probably  deny  the  most 
efficient  distribution  of  gasoline  among  com- 
peting users. 

Historically,  rationing  in  any  form  has 
never  been  popular  nor  effective  for  very 
long.  The  United  States'  experience  during 
World  War  n  is  a  good  example.  Despite 
widespread  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort, 
many  otherwise  honest  citizens  engaged  in 
black  market  activities  to  obtain  the  gaso- 
line they  needed.  Prices  were,  on  paper  at 
least,  held  to  mandated  levels  because  illegal 
black  market  prices  were  never  officially  re- 
corded. Local  rationing  boards  were  flooded 
with  requests  for  special  treatment  of  par- 
ticular visers  and  there  were  widespread  com- 
plaints that  the  system  was  operating  unfair- 
ly. John  Kenneth  Galbralth  in  a  recent  tele- 
vision interview,  recalled  that,  of  all  ration- 
ing programs,  gasoline  rationing  received  the 
least  support  from  the  American  people. 
(Galbralth  was  a  high-level  official  in  OPA 
during  the  war.) 

It  is  unlikely  that  rationing  would  receive 
as  much  support  now  as  It  did  during  the 
War.  Today,  skepticism  has  replaced  patriot- 
Ism.  A  public  that  Is  highly  skeptical  of 
both  the  oil  industry  and  the  government  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  lees  skeptical  of  a  ration- 
ing program  Instituted  by  the  government 
to  distribute  the  Industry's  major  product. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  enorm- 
ously difficult  problems  Involved  in  ration- 
ing that  would  confront  federal  officials  and 
would  require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  re- 
solve equitably.  This  list  is  quoted  in  toto 
from  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  It  assumes  a  rationing  pro- 
gram developed  by  FEA." 

A  widowed  secretary  with  two  children 
living  in  the  suburbs  who  commutes  16 
miles  each  way  to  work  in  a  car  that  gets 
12  miles  per  gallon  would  experience  a  68% 
increase  In  her  conimutlng  costs  because  she 
must  purchase  17  additional  coupons  each 
month  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.20  per  gallon 
each.  This  amounts  to  about  $245/year  In 
additional  costs. 

A  blue-collar  worker  who  owns  a  car  that 
gets  only  9  miles/gallon  can  drive  just  over 
320  miles/month  on  his  basic  ration,  and 
could  not  easily  afford  to  purchase  a  new, 
more  efficient  automobile.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  affluent  neighbor  can  readily  trade  In  his 
equally  Inefficient  old  car  to  purchase  one 
getting  better  than  32  mpg.  This  allows  him 
to  drive  over  790  miles  on  the  same  allot- 
ment of  coupons. 

A  single  Individual  with  a  mid-size  car 


"Federal  Energy  Administration,  Analysis 
of  Gasoline  Rationing,  unpublished  working 
paper,  Washington,  D.C.  January  24,  1975, 
pp.  12-13.  For  another  insightful  discussion 
of  some  of  the  problems  with  rationing,  see 
The  Washington  Post.  Editorial,  January  26, 
1975. 
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(14  mpg)  could  drive  up  to  17  miles/day. 
If  he  wanted  to  take  a  500  mile  trip  over  a 
long  4-day  weekend,  he  could  only  use  his 
car  for  that  four-day  period  during  that 
month.  He  would  have  to  arrange  for  other 
transportation  for  the  remaining  26  days 
of  the  month,  or  purchase  additional  cou- 
pons. 

A  Congressman  living  in  Oeorgetown  has 
enough  gas  to  drive  his  10  mpg  car  to  work 
by  himself  6  days  a  week  and  still  travel 
54  miles  on  the  weekend. 

Substantial  regional  inequities  would  exist. 
The  average  driver  in  some  rural  states  such 
as  Montana  travels  nearly  600  miles  per 
month  versus  about  300  in  less  rural  states 
such  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Similar 
disparities  exist  between  city  dwellers  and 
suburbanites.  Under  rationing  each  would 
receive  the  same  gallonage. 

A  family  of  four  with  two  licensed  drivers 
and  a  car  which  gets  15  mpg  moves  from 
New  York  to  California.  This  move  would 
take  2%  months  of  the  family's  coupons. 
One  out  of  every  five  families  moves  every 
year. 

Certain  very  poor  persons,  such  as  mi- 
grants, drive  large  distances  each  year.  They 
can  neither  afford  to  buy  additional  coupons 
nor  are  alternative  methods  of  transporta- 
tion available  to  them. 

A  family  in  which  the  husband,  wife  and 
two  teenage  children  all  drive  would  receive 
sufficient  coupons  to  drive  approximately 
2,160  miles  per  month  while  the  next  door 
neighbor  with  only  one  licensed  driver  could 
drive  only  540  miles  per  month,  assuming 
both  cars  which  get  15  mpg. 

The  recreation  and  tourism  industry  would 
be  very  heavily  impacted,  as  would  the  auto 
induslry.  Automobile  sales  would  decrease 
35%  from  what  they  would  otherwise  be. 

A  small  successful  Midwestern  sales  firm 
which  had  Increased  its  business  and  sales 
area  60%  since  1973  would  have  the  market 
area  it  can  cover  reduced  40%  under  Its  basic 
rationing  allotment. 

Were  the  distribution  of  gasoline  baaed 
solely  upon  statistical  averages  and  objec- 
tive criteria.  It  could  not  easily  accommodate 
Individual  needs  and  preferences.  The  Gov- 
ernment's stand-by  rationing  scheme  recog- 
nizes this  problem  and,  for  this  reason,  would 
allow  some  flexibility.  It  would  set  aside 
three  percent  of  the  ration  coupons  for  hard- 
ship cases.  It  woiild  also  permit  a  white  mar- 
ket in  which  excess  tickets  could  be  sold 
to  drivers  who  need  them  by  drivers  who  do 
not.  Were  the  average  monthly  consumption 
of  50  gallons  of  gasoline  per  licensed  driver 
cut  back  to  36  gallons  per  licensed  driver, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's goal,  many  drivers  would  require  ad- 
ditional gasoline.  FEA  estimates  that  white 
market  coupons  would  sell  for  about  $1.20 
per  gallon  resulting  In  a  total  price  of  about 
$1.75  per  gallon  for  gasoline  purchased  In 
excess  of  an  individuals'  allotment.  This 
price  Is  not  likely  to  win  much  support,  par- 
ticularly among  low  and  middle  Income  fam- 
ilies that  must  drive  long  distances. 

Rationing  Is  inherently  inflexible.  Unless 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  and  exemp- 
tions. It  will  not  readily  accommodate  new, 
expanding,  or  declining  uses.  Rationing  also 
may  diminish  Incentives  to  conserve  fuel  to 
the  extent  that  most  motorists  do  not  pay 
the  full  resource  value  of  the  gasoline  they 
use.  Finally,  rationing  wlU  require  a  sub- 
stantial bureaucracy  not  only  In  Washing- 
ton, but  throughout  the  country.  One  fre- 
quently cited  estimate  puts  the  staff  re- 
quired at  about  20,000.  This  will  cost  the 
public  In  the  form  of  higher  taxes,  if  not 
In  the  form  of  higher  gasoline  prices. 

In  short,  it  Is  unlikely  that  rationing 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  Nation  for  the 


ten  years  that  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
America  to  a  position  of  reasonable  self- 
sufficiency  In  oil.  The  program  would  prob- 
ably become  unbearable  and.  In  a  few  years. 
If  not  a  few  months,  would  effectively  be 
scrapped.  A  Project  Independence  program 
based  on  rationing  could  well  become  no 
program  at  all. 

Gasoline  Taxes.  The  problems  with  ra- 
tioning are  becoming  clearer  as  the  dialogue 
generated  by  the  President's  energy  program 
continues.  For  this  reason,  support  for  ra- 
tioning has  visibly  waned;  there  Is  now 
emerging  a  constituency,  within  Congress 
at  least,  for  substantially  higher  gasoline 
taxes  which  would  focus  price  Increases  on 
gasoline  while  leaving  other  refined  prod- 
ucts untouched.  The  argument  is  made, 
without  support,  that  most  wasteful  uses 
oif  fuel  Involve  gasoline  and  that  consximers 
of  refined  products  other  than  gasoline,  such 
as  farmers,  truckers,  the  airlines,  and  the 
petrochemical  Industry,  should  be  spared 
higher  prices  while  motorists  sho\Ud  not. 
It  also  appears  at  the  time  this  paper  Is 
being  written  that  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress may  well  be  a  shift  in  the  focus  of 
the  Administration's  tax  proposals  firom  all 
oil  to  gasoline. 

A  gasoline  tax  would  be  superior  to  ration- 
ing. Most  Important,  It  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  Inflexibility  and  bureaucratic 
decision-making  that  is  the  worst  feature  of 
any  rationing  program.  However,  a  gasoline 
tax  suffers  from  other  problems  common  to 
rationing  and  Is,  In  our  opinion,  inferior  to 
the  all  oil  approach  adcqited  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

First,  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  de- 
mand for  gasoline  is  more  price  elastic  than 
the  demand  for  other  refined  products  and 
that  there  are  more  marginal  and  wasteful 
uses  of  gasoline  than  of  orther  fuels.  There 
Is  simply  no  evidence  to  support  these  as- 
sertions. The  evidence.  In  fact,  suggests  that 
there  are  many  possible  savings  in  all  oil 
products  which  could  be  elicited  by  price 
increases."  Also,  during  the  past  year  there 
has  been  a  general  reduction  In  the  demand 
for  all  reflned  products,  not  just  gasoline." 
This  reduction  was  due.  In  part,  to  higher 
oil  prices. 

Secondly,  to  achieve  the  same  demand  re- 
ductions as  the  President's  program,  a  price 
Increase  for  gasoline  would  have  to  be  dis- 
proportionately higher  than  a  price  Increase 
for  all  oil  and  natural  gas.  Gasoline  ac- 
counts for  between  40  and  46  percent  of  total 
consumption  of  reflned  products  In  the 
United  States.  Assuming  the  same  responsl- 
ness  to  price  changes,  the  tax  on  gasoline 
would  have  to  be  (and  this  Is  no  more  than 
an  educated  guess)  roughly  fotir  times 
higher  than  a  tax  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  If  there  is  to  be  a  500,000  bpd  reduction 
In   oil   Imports. 

It  Is  wrong  to  assert,  as  some  have,  that 
a  gasoline  tax  would  have  less  Impact  on 
the  economy  and  consumer  prices  than  the 
oil  and  natural  gas  taxes  proposed  by  the 
President.  The  gasoline  tax  would  be  more 
focused;  It  would  affect  fewer  sectors  of 
the  economy.  However,  those  sectors  that 
It  does  affect  would  be  disproportionately 
burdened. 

This,  m  our  judgment,  is  one  of  the  worst 
deflclencles  of  a  gasoline  tax.  It  would  force 


"  See  the  second  footnote  on  page  4. 

"  The  American  Petroleum  Institute's  most 
recent  estimates  Indicate  that  total  domestic 
demand  for  petroleum  products  declined  by 
3.3  percent  between  1973  and  1974.  Demand 
for  all  major  categories  of  products  fell,  with 
demand  for  gasoline  falling  by  2  percent,  a 
rate  less  than  that  for  all  other  categories. 


certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  the 
tourism  Industry,  and  certain  segments  of 
the  population,  such  as  families  living  in 
relatively  sparsely  populated,  rural  and  sub- 
urban areas,  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden.  In  this  sense,  the  gasoline  tax 
is  rather  like  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight 
money  policies  which  impact  on  certain  in- 
dustries, such  as  construction  and  the  secu- 
rities market,  but  leave  much  of  the  economy 
relatively  untouched. 

A  policy  that  relies  heavily  on  gasoline  and 
reduction  in  gasoline  demand  could  also 
cause  undesirable  distortions  in  historic  pat- 
terns of  production  and  consumption.  Refln- 
eries  are  designed  to  produce  certain  mixes 
of  reflned  products.  Were  the  yield  of  a  bar- 
rel of  crude  changed  substantially  because 
of  the  government's  policies,  this  could  ne- 
cessitate costly  retooling  and  result  In  Idle 
gasoline  production  capacity.  It  could  also 
create  unintended  shortages  of  reflned  pix>d- 
ucts  that  happen  to  be  byproducts  of 
units,  such  as  catalyte  crackers,  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  to  Increase  gasoline 
yields. 

Higher  prices  for  gasoline  cotild  also  gen- 
erate shifts  in  consumption  to  alternative 
fuels.  A  truck-driver's  holiday  may  be  an 
excursion  with  his  family  In  his  Diesel- 
powered  truck,  rather  than  his  gasoline-pow- 
ered automobile.  The  gasoline  tax  would  have 
to  be  imposed  for  at  least  ten  years  to  do  any 
good.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  a 
family's  purchase  of  a  Diesel-powered  auto- 
mobile. The  point,  simply  put,  is  that  a  tax 
on  any  one  reflned  product,  such  as  gaso- 
line, will  encourage  substitution  of  other 
products  by  consumers.  This  will.  In  turn, 
help  to  undermine  the  primary  objective  of 
the  gasoline  tax — to  reduce  over-all  crude  oil 
Import  demand. 

Finally,  both  a  gasoline  tax  and  gasoline 
rationing  would  have  strong  regional  biases. 
In  effect,  they  woidd  force  the  relatively 
sparsely  populated  regions  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  Southwest,  Midwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states,  to  bear  a  relatively  large 
share  of  the  burden  of  price  Increases  and 
demand  reductions,  while  the  northeastern 
states  would  bear  relatively  little  of  the  bur- 
den. In  Table  2  ^  present  data  on  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  and  other  sources  of  en- 
ergy per  capita  per  year  in  1972."  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  Atlantic  regions  rank  the 
lowest  in  per  capita  consumption  in  trans- 
portation." However,  they  rank  the  highest 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  petroleum  in 
all  xises."  One  would  expect  gasoline  con- 
sumption to  be  lower  in  demand  in  the  con- 
centrated urban  areas  of  the  Northeast  than 
in  the  more  sparesly  populated  areas  In  other 
parts  of  the  cotmtry.  It  Is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Northeast  to  get  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
and  Congress  to  go  the  all-gasoUne  route.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  Congressmen  from  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  have 
been  In  the  forefront  In  urging  a  gasoline 
tax  and  gasoline  ration,  rather  than  the 
President's  program. 


'•  1972  was  selected  as  the  least  reasonably 
normal  ^ear  for  energy  and,  especially,  oU 
consumption. 

"Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  petro- 
leum consumed  in  transportation  Includes 
Diesel  oil,  aviation  fuel,  and  jet  fuel.  How- 
ever, gasoline  accounts  for  about  90  percent 
of  total  petroleum  consumption  in  transp>or- 
tatlon  In  most  states.  Use  of  petroleum  con- 
sumption in  transportation  should  provide 
a  good  indication  of  the  regional  distribu- 
tion of  gasoline  consumption. 

"The  reason  Is  apparent  In  Table  2.  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  use 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  oil  for  house- 
hold and  commercial  uses.  This  Is  primarily 
heating  oil.  They  also  use  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  oil  to  generate  electricity. 
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Petroleum 
consumed  in 
transportation 


Barrels 
per  capita 


Petroleum 

consumed  in 

households  and 

commerce 


Rank 


Barrels 
per  capita 


Rank 


Petroleum 

consumed  in 

all  ncnindustrlal 

sectors 

Barrels 
per  capita    Rank 


Petroleum 

consumed  in  all 

sectors 

Barrels 
per  capita    Rank 


Total  petroleum 

and  natural  gas 

energy  consumed  in 

all  nonindustrial 

sectors 

Million  Btu 
per  capita   Rank 


Total  petroleum 

and  natural  gas 

energy  consumed 

in  all  sectors 

Million  Btu 
per  capita   Rank 


Gross  energy 

consumed  In 

all  sectors 

Million  Btu 
per  capita     Rank 


New  England J2.6 

Middle  Atlantic 12.4 

East  north-central 13.6 

West  north<entral IS.  8 

South  Atlantic 15.4 

East  south-central 15.0 

West  south-central 19.2 

Mountain^ 119 

Pacific 16.8 

National  average 15.4  . 


14.1 
8.5 
5.3 
6.6 
4.5 
3.6 
3.6 
4.6 
2.3 


1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
7,8 
7,8 
5 
9 


34.1 
25.5 
19.8 
23.8 
24.4 
19.0 
23.3 
24.3 
21.3 


36.8 
27.1 
21.5 
25.4 
26.9 
20.5 
35.5 
26.7 
23.2 


215 
180 
172 
213 
164 
151 
272 
220 
181 


237 
207 
223 
264 
202 
205 
555 
299 
227 


253 
273 
346 
328 
278 
357 
560 
299 
287 


5.6 


23.7 


28.8 


191 


269 


346 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Fuel  and  Energy  Data,  United  States  by  State  and  Region,  1972",  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 


What  is  surprising,  however,  Is  that  some 
Congressmen  from  other  regions  which  would 
be  disproportionately  burdened  by  a  gaso- 
line tax  or  rationing  have  also  advocated 
these  measures.  The  West-South-Central 
and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  would  be  par- 
ticularly hurt  by  a  policy  focusing  largely  or 
solely  on  reducing  gasoline  demand.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  petroleum  used  In 
transportation  In  these  regions  Is  over  50  i)er- 
cent  higher  than  per  capita  consumption  tn 
transportation  in  the  Northeast.  This,  once 
again,  is  not  very  surprising  given  the  widely 
dispersed  populations  of  these  regions. 

The  President's  program  would  raise  prices 
and  taxes  on  natural  gas,  as  well  as  petro- 
leum. These  price  Increases  would,  presum- 
ably, be  reflected  In  price  increases  for  close 
substitutes  such  as  coal.  To  gain  some  Idea 
of  the  regional  Impact  of  the  Administra- 
tion program,  one  should  look  at  all  energy 
consumed  In  various  regions  of  the  country. 
Here  the  Northeast  ranks  relatively  low. 
However,  excluding  the  West  South-Central 
and  Mountain  regions — major  oil  and  gas 
producing  areas  of  the  country — the  spread 
In  per  capita  consumption  Is  somewhat 
lower.  The  primary  reason  for  higher  per 
capita  consumption  In  the  West  South- 
Central  and  Moutaln  regions  is  the  location 
there  of  large  niunbers  of  energy-Intensive 
Industries.  These  Industries,  in  turn,  serve 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  higher 
prices  for  their  products  are  more  likely  to 
be  spread  across  all  consumers  than  would  a 
higher  price  for  gasoline  alone. 

The  heavy  dependence  of  the  Northeast 
on  oil  is  more  than  oSset  by  its  lesser  de- 
pendence on  coal  and  natural  gas.  The  heavy 
dependence  of  the  Northeast  on  heating  oil 
and  residual  fuel  oil  Is  partially  offset  by  Its 
lesser  dependence  on  gasoline.  In  general,  a 
tax  or  price  Increase  afftctlng  all  energy 
sources  would  seem  more  equitable  than  a 
tax  on  gasoline  alone.'* 

Import  Quotas  and  Mandatory  Allocation. 
Another  alternative  that  has  received  con- 
siderable support.  Including  from  some  mar- 
keters of  gasoline,  is  relmp)osltion  of  import 
quotas  and  the  distribution  of  resulting 
shortages  through  the  existing  allocation 
program.  Under  this  proposal,  a  distributor's 
percentage  of  base  period  volxime,  or  ad- 
justed base  period  volume,  would  be  lowered 
to  reflect  reduced  availability  of  oil. 

This  alternative,  it  Is  argued,  avoids  the 
necessity  of  rationing  and  higher  prices. 
However,  this  claim  essentially  begs  the  Is- 
sue. The  quota-allocation  alternative  would 
do  nothing  to  distribute  shortages  of  re- 
fined products  to  ultimate  consumers.*  Were 


»»  Attached  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper  Is 
a  table  indicating  state-by-state  per  capita 
consumption  of  petroleum  and  energy  in  var- 
ious txses. 

="The  Society  of  Independent  Oasollne 
Marketers  (SIGMA)  has  proposed  such  a 
program.  However,  the  STOMA  proposal  con- 
tains no  mention  of  maintaining  existing  re- 


an  artificial  reduction  in  supply  created  by 
the  government,  without  taking  steps  to  re- 
duce final  demand,  the  result  would,  once 
again,  be  rationing  by  long  lines  at  gasoline 
stations. 

Public  tolerance  of  rationing  by  inconven- 
ience would  probably  last  no  longer  than 
it  did  during  the  Arab  oil  embargo — at  best, 
three  or  four  months.  At  that  time,  substan- 
tial pressures  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Administration  to  end  the  lines  at  gasoline 
stations  by  whatever  means  possible.  In 
March,  1974,  William  Simon  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  draw  down  inventories  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Arab  embargo  would 
soon  be  lifted.  The  lines  diminished.  How- 
ever, if  the  embargo  had  not  been  lifted,  the 
country  could  have  been  faced  with  even 
greater  disaster.  Because  of  reduced  Inven- 
tories, spot  shortages  could  have  developed 
Into  massive  disruptions. 

The  same  sequence  of  events  would  prob- 
ably recur  were  a  quota-allocation  system 
adopted.  The  government  woudl  be  con- 
fronted with  substantial  public  pressure  to 
ease  the  shortages  and  end  the  lines  which, 
this  time,  would  be  created  by  Its  own  fiat. 
The  easy  way  out  would,  once  again,  be  a 
draw-down  of  Inventories  rather  than  con- 
sumption. The  Nation  would.  In  other  words, 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  This  expedient 
could  last,  at  best,  several  months  and  would 
only  put  the  Nation  in  a  more  vulnerable 
position  in  the  event  of  another  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

The  relmposition  of  a  quota  system  and  a 
more  stringent  allocation  fraction  would 
also  expose  the  government  to  greater  politi- 
cal pressures  by  the  various  Interest  groups 
that  have,  over  the  years,  developed  strong 
organizations  and  ties  in  Washington.  There 
would  be  demands  for  special  treatment  by 
the  same  Interests  that  received  priority 
under  the  allocation  program  and  the  pro- 
posed rationing  program  drafted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  OfBce  early  In  1974.  Importers 
who  received  special  exemptlcns  tinder  the 
Import  quota  sj-stem,  particularly  Importers 
in  the  Northeast,  would  probably  seek  simi- 
lar exemptions  once  again.  A  major  advan- 
tage of  price  and  fiscal  meastires  proposed 
by  the  Administration  Is  that  they  would 
be  relatively  immune  to  favoritism  and 
privilege. 

Finally,  the  allocation  program,  itself,  has 
grown  flabby  with  dlstise.  Since  the  summer 
of  1974  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  crude  oil 
and  most  refined  products  both  on  the  world 


tall  price  levels.  In  effect,  It  wotUd  create 
an  artificial  shortage  of  one  million  bpd  and 
then  distribute  that  shortage  among  mar- 
keters by  means  of  allocation  and  to  final 
consumers,  presumably,  by  means  of  higher 
prices  at  the  pump.  It  would.  In  other  words, 
recreate  the  golden  era  of  the  Arab  embargo 
when  the  marketing  segment  of  the  Industry 
did  better  than  at  any  other  time  In  recent 
history. 


market  and  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result, 
allocation  has  ceased  to  have  meaning  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  redistributing  low-priced 
crude  oil  tinder  the  entitlements  program. 
Wholesalers,  distributors,  and  btilk  pur> 
chasers  are  able  to  buy  all  the  oil  they  want. 
As  ts  often  the  case,  allocation  works  best 
when  there  are  no  shortages. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  has  been  ac- 
commodated by  the  allocation  program,  not 
by  granting  purchasers  100  percent  of  their 
current  needs,  but  by  adjusting  base  period 
volumes  to  allow  for  "tinusual  growth."  Dur- 
ing 1974.  many  purchasers  were  able  to  file 
a  Form  17  requesting  an  adjusted  base  period 
voltime  to  reflect  unusual  growth  and 
changed  circumstances.  In  this  way.  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  program  were  able  to  obtain 
increases  in  their  allocations.  In  some  in- 
stances, base  period  volumes  were  adjtisted 
far  beyond  levels  needed  and  allocations 
have  gone  tinused.  In  other  instances,  they 
were  adjusted  by  just  the  right  amount. 
Were  shortages  recreated  by  government  fiat, 
one  result  would  be  a  scramble  by  various 
purchasers  to  try  to  Increase  their  adjusted  . 
base  period  volumes.  Those  with  over-adjust- 
ment would  bear  little  of  the  burden;  those 
without  would  be  hurt." 

Put  simply,  adjusted  base  period  volumes 
have  ceased  to  have  meaning.  Yet.  to  try  to 
do  away  with  them,  or  to  alter  them  sig- 
nificantly, would  encounter  strong  opposi- 
tion from  those  ptirchasers  who  by  design  or 
by  circumstances  happen  to  have  bad  ex- 
traordinarily high  adjustments  In  their  base 
period  volumes.  The  government  would.  In 
other  words,  plunge  into  a  political  morass 
in  which,  once  again,  he  who  has  Influence 
will  get  the  oil. 

A   BETTER   ALTERNATIVE 

Increasingly,  one  hears  the  word  compro- 
mise. Particularly,  if  the  Congress  is  unable 
to  delay  Imposition  of  the  license  fee,  there 
will  be  an  effort  to  reach  some  understanding 
through  which  both  the  Administration  and 
Congress  salvage  part  of  their  programs. 

One  possible  compromise  would  keep  the 
removal  of  the  ceiling  on  old  oil  prices  in 
return  for  withdrawal  of  the  license  fee  in- 
crease and  the  Administration's  request  of 
Congress  to  enact  an  excise  tax  on  oil.  The 
old  oil  price  might  be  allowed  to  increase  in 
stages.  However,  a  five  year  period  of  decon- 
trol, proposed  by  Senator  Javits  for  example, 
would  be  too  long.  A  more  reasonable  period 
would  be  six  months  to  a  year.  Some  form 
of  wlndfaU  profits  tax  probably  should  be 
enacted,  but  with  effective  ceiling  prices  sub- 
stantially higher  than  under  the  Admlnistra- 


"Form  17  was  eliminated  In  the  fall  of 
1974.  Also,  an  oil  company's  ability  to  obtain 
adjustments  for  unvisual  growth  or  changed 
circumstances  was  curtailed.  However,  the 
barn  door  was  closed  after  the  horse  had  fled. 
The  meanlngfulness  of  base  period  volumes 
was  already  undermined. 
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tion's  current  proposal.  This  compromise 
would  reduce  demand  by  500,000  bpd  during 
1975.  Elimination  of  the  two-tier  system 
would  also  Increase  production  by  the  end 
of  1975.  Additional  reductions  in  imports  in 
1975  could  be  achieved  by  adopting  other 
parts  of  the  President's  program,  such  as 
opening  up  Elk  Hills  and  enacting  certain 
conservation  measures.  Some  reductions  will 
also  occur,  despite  what  the  government  does, 
because  of  weakness  In  world-wide  demand. 

One  might  ask  why  a  cut  of  one  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975  is  so 
essential.  A  reduction  in  Imports  by  one  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  would  reduce  the  U.S. 
import  bill  by  about  $3.6  billion  per  year.  It 
would  also  signal  to  the  oil  exporting  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
take  drastic  steps,  if  necessary,  to  cut  its  oil 
consumption.  However,  the  most  important 
reason  for  the  Administration's  choice  of  one 
million  barrels  per  day,  we  suspect,  is  that 
this  is  a  nice  round  number.  The  United 
States  had  made  a  commitment  to  Its  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  partners  to  reduce 
Its  imports  by  a  million  barrels  per  day  the 
end  of  1975.  A  recent  study  by  the  CIA  is  said 
to  have  found  that  OPEC  could  sustain  its 
current  price  for  three  to  four  years,  despite 
cuts  In  production  of  up  to  six  to  seven 
million  bpd."  The  need  for  consumer  nation 
solidarity  Is  a  desirable  objective.  However, 
one  might  ask  whether  a  size  12  foot  Is  being 
wedged  Into  a  size  10  shoe;  whether  economic 
reality  Is  being  forced  into  a  foreign  policy 
mold  that  simply  does  not  flt.'-» 

Restoring  a  reasonably  free  market  for  oil 
would  be  the  best  alternative.  It  would  dis- 
courage demand  and  encourage  production. 
It  would  also  eliminate  Inequities  and  dis- 
tortions In  the  marketplace  for  crude  oil  cre- 
ated by  the  Government's  price  controls. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive  ad- 
vance notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress  has 
20  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  notifications  I  have  just  received. 
A  portion  of  one  notification,  which  is 
classified  information,  has  been  deleted 
for  this  public  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Director  Defense 
SECxmiTT  Assistance  Agenct  and 
Deptjtt  Assistant  Secretary 
(Security  Assistance),  OASD/ 
ISA 

WaaMngton.  D.C.,  March  14.  1975. 
Hon.  JoBN  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cbaibscan:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36 (b)  of  the 

»  Cited  In  Piatt's  Oilgram.  January  30. 1975. 

=="  For  a  perceptive  article  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  one  million  barrel  per  day 
cut  In  Imports,  see  Business  Week,  February 
10, 1975,  p.  66. 


Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-17.  which  contains  information 
concerning  a  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  In  ex- 
cess of  $25  mlllloi^ 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Hammond, 

Comptroller. 

Transmittai.  No.  75-17 
notice  of  proposed  issuance  of  letter  of 

offer   pursuant   to   section    36(b)     OF    THE 

foreign   military  sales  act,  as  amended 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Iran. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value  $150.0  Million. 

c.  Etescrlption  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to    Congress: 
March  14,  1975. 

Classified  by  Comptroller,  DSAA. 

Office  op  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency 
And  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Skcurity  Assistance)  . 
OASD/ISA. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  17, 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I»ursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-14,  which  contains  Informa- 
tion concerning  a  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  In 
excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Hammond. 

Comptroller. 


Transmittal  No.  75-14 

NOTICE  of  proposed  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
offer  pursuant  TO  SECTION  36(b)  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Spain. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $28.5  Million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Servlcea  Of- 
fered: Command  and  control  computer  for 
Patrol  Frigate 

d.  Military  Department:  Navy. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Ck>ngress: 
March  14, 1975. 


Defense  Security  Assistancz 
Agency  and  Dspxtty  Assist- 
ant Secrxtary  (Security 
Assistance).  OASD/ISA. 

Washington,  D.O^  March  14,  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
17 .5.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-16,  which  contains  Informa- 
tion concerning  a  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  In 
excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Hammond. 

Comptroller. 

Transmittal  No.  75-16 

NOTICE  OF  proposed  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
OFFER  PTJHSUANT  TO  SECTION  36(b)  OF  THE 
foreign  MILITARy  SALES  ACT.  AS  AMENDED 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser :  Venezuela. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $51.1  Million. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Senlces  Of- 
fered: Amphibious  ferry  bridges,  bridge 
transporters,  spare  parts  and  training. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  14, 1975. 


Office  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency. 
AND  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Security  Assistance). 
OASD/ISA, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14. 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-7,  which  contains  Information 
concerning  a  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  mUllon.  Shoruy  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Hammond. 

Comptroller. 

Transmittal  No.  75-7 

NOTICE  OF  proposed  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER 
OF  OFFER  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  36(B)  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  MILITART  SALES  ACT,  AS 
AMENDED 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Morocco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:  $33,100,760. 

c.  Description  of  Artic-'es  or  Services  Of- 
fered: 753  5-ton  Cargo  Trucks,  and  spare 
parts. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  14.  1975. 


Office  or  the  Dirxctor,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Security  Assistance),  OASD/ 
ISA, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
UJS.  Senate,  Washintgon,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act.  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  imder  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  76-6,  which  contains  Information 
concerning    a   proposed   Letter   of   Offer    In 
excess  of  $25  mlUlon.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Hammond, 

Comptroller. 


Transmittal  No  76-6 

NOTICE  or  PROPOSED  ISSUANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
OFFER  PURSUANT  OF  SECTION  36(b)  OF  THE 
FOREIGN    MILITARY    SALES    ACT,    AS    AMENDED 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  Mortxjco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Value:   $66,887,597. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
ferred:  80  anti-aircraft  guns,  with  support 
equipment  and  spare  parts. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
March  14.  1975. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR.  DEFENSE  SECU- 
RITY Assistance  Agency,  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  (Security  Assist- 
ance) ,  OASD/ISA 

Washington,  D.C,  March  14. 1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlont, 
1/.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as  amended,  we 
are  forwarding  under  separate  cover  Trans- 
mittal No.  75-8.  which  contains  Information 
concerning   a   proposed   Letter  of   Offer   In 
excess   of    $25    million.    Shortly   after   this 
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letter   is  delivered  to  yoiir  office,   we   plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Hammokd, 

Comptroller. 


Transmtttai,    No.    75-8 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  ISST7ANCE  OF  LETTER  OF 
OFFER  PtTRSTTANT  TO  SECTION  3S(B)  OF  THE 
FOREIGN    MIUTART    SALES    ACT,    AS    AMENIAD 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser :  Morocco. 

b.  Total  Estimated  Volue:  $45,160,731. 

c.  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  334  Armored  Personnel  Carriers, 
with  support  equipment  and  spare  parts. 

d.  Military  Department:  Army. 

e.  Date    Report    Delivered    to   Congress: 
March  14,  1975. 


MTLITARY  AID  OPPOSED  TO  VIET- 
NAM AND  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  administration's  request 
for  additional  U.S.  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  Congress 
must  again  debate  the  moral  and  stra- 
tegic legitimacy  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina.  I  have  recently  received  a 
statement  of  concern  from  many  in- 
fluential religious  leaders,  questioning 
the  morality  of  our  commitment  in  sup- 
plying weapons  while  people  go  hungry, 
and  in  promoting  increased  fighting 
when  so  many  have  already  died.  I 
recommend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Religious  Leaders  Call  President's  Ford's 

Request      for      Vietnam/ Cambodia      Aid 

lUMORAI. 

Public  officials  from  President  Ford  on 
down  are  appealing  to  "Morality"  as  a  rea- 
son for  demanding  Congressional  approval 
for  more  military  aid  to  Saigon  and  Phnom 
Penh.  We  feel  compelled  to  point  out  moral 
considerations  that  have  been  neglected  by 
the  Administration. 

On-going  U.S.  military  aid  to  Saigon  and 
Pbnom  Penh  does  nothing  but  prolong 
senseless  war  and  Increase  human  suffering. 
It  is  America's  military  aid  that  enables  both 
wars  to  continue,  and  provides  most  of  the 
ammunition  to  do  the  killing;  creating  civil- 
ian casualties  and  refugees.  It  is  morally  In- 
defensible to  speculate  on  a  possible  future 
bloodbath  to  Justify  the  slaughter  of  the 
continuing  war.  If  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  morality,  refusal  to  the  chief  contri- 
butor to  the  on-going  carnage  must  be  our 
theme. 

A  second  moral  consideration  arises  from 
our  faUure  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
For  over  two  decades  we  have  tried  to  im- 
pose a  political  decision  on  Indochina  by  the 
weight  of  our  military  presence.  It  has  not 
worked;  our  legacy  has  been  slaughter  and 
devastation.  We  are  not  impressed  by  the 
current  argument  that  military  aid  Is  needed 
"just  once  more"  so  that  we  can  withdraw 
"honorably."  The  argument  was  threadbare 
a  decade  ago.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
morality,  the  swiftest  possible  termination 
of  this  senseless  and  immoral  policy  must 
be  our  theme. 

A  third  moral  consideration  arises  from 
our  government's  consistent  refusal  to  honor 
the  commitments  we  made  in  the  Paris 
Agreements  over  two  years  ago.  We  pledged 
to  put  an  end  to  our  military  Involvement;  to 
dismantle  U.S.  military  bases;  and  to  allow 


the  Indochlnese  people  to  settle  their  own 
Internal  affairs.  Yet  Americans  bombs  are 
still  dropped  from  American  planes  flying 
out  of  former  T7.S.  bases.  The  south  Viet- 
namese parties  pledged  to  ensure  democratic 
liberties  which  would  facUltate  a  political 
solution.  Yet  American  funds  and  prestige 
support  dictatorships  in  south  Viet  Nam  and 
Cambodia  that  close  newspapers,  outlaw  po- 
litical parties  and  arrest  and  torture  dissi- 
dents. Charges  that  the  other  side  has  com- 
mitted violations  do  not  lessen  our  responsi- 
bility. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  moral- 
ity, the  honoring  of  our  pledged  word  must 
be  our  theme. 

To  prolong  this  brutal  war  even  for  a  few 
ijnonths  is  not  a  moral  posture  of  which  our 
nation  can  be  proud.  We  therefore  call  upon 
our  citizens  to  oppose  passage  of  the  ciirrent 
supplemental  military  aid  bill.  Otir  con- 
tinued American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
serves  only  to  place  the  mark  of  death  over 
already  beleagured  people.  We  call  upon  our 
governmental  leaders  to  turn  their  energies 
from  war  to  peace — fostering  Initiatives  for 
negotiations  between  warring  factions,  and 
pressing  for  implementation  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement. 

Then,  perhaps  we  can  begin  to  talk  about 
morality  once  again. 

Partial  list  of  signers: 

William  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  USA. 

Bishop  Thomas  J.  Oumbleton,  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Detroit. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations. 

Bishop  Paul  Moore,  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

Robert  V.  Moss,  President  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Bishop  Paul  Washburn,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

George  Webber,  President  of  New  York 
Theological  Seminary. 

Marion  de  Velder.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  America. 

James  A.  Christlson,  Executive  Secretary 
of  National  Ministries,  American  Baptist 
Church. 

Bishop  Carroll  T.  Dozier,  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wallace  CoUett,  Chairman,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

Joel  K.  Thompson,  Executive  Secretary, 
World  Ministries.  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schllnder,  President, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Cong. 

Sister  Mary  Luke  Tobln,  Church  Women 
United. 

Bishop  Walter  J.  Schoenherr,  Detroit. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Professor  of  Re- 
ligious Studies,  Stanford  Univ. 

Don  Luce,  Executive  Director,  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  every  day  since  January  11,  1967, 
I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  in  behalf 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Over  the 
years,  I  have  attempted  to  discuss  every 
phrase  and  clause  of  that  treaty  and  re- 
futed the  objections  raised  by  the  treaty's 
critics.  Looking  back  over  these  past 
speeches,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
arguments  of  the  skeptics  rest  upon  one 
simple  point:  the  treaty  is  poorly 
drafted. 

I  do  not  dismiss  this  objection  lightly. 
It  is  one  that  can  and  should  be  dealt 
with  through  reservations  and  imder- 
standings  appended  to  the  treaty  at  the 
time  of  ratification.  This  is  a  common 


practice  in  multilateral  treaties  and,  in- 
deed, a  majority  of  the  nations  that  have 
ratified  this  treaty,  have  followed  the 
same  course.  It  is  an  important  safeguard 
in  circumscribing  the  scope  of  any  treaty 
that  the  United  States  may  sign. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the 
haggling  of  international  diplomacy.  We 
have  a  perfect  example  today  as  we  at- 
tempt for  a  second  time  to  obtain  a  draft 
document  for  a  new  law  of  the  seas 
treaty. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  wait  for  the  perfect  law 
without  flaw  or  shortcomings,  our  legis- 
lative histories  would  be  barren.  I  am 
amazed  that  men  who  daily  see  that  leg- 
islation Is  the  art  of  the  possible  can 
nitpick  an  international  convention 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  outlaw  a  crime 
as  heinous  as  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  dilatory 
tactics  is  past.  When  this  important  hu- 
man rights  treaty  is  reported  once  again 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  act 
promptly — I  trust  that  the  critics  will 
let  the  Senate  stand  up  and  be  coimted 
on  this  issue.  We  have  endured  one  fili- 
buster and  26  years  of  foot-dragging.  We 
do  not  need  another. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  pushing  for  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  Genocide  Convention  this 
year.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  come  down  resoundingly  on  the  side 
of  human  rights  if  they  are  given  the 
chance. 


EXIMBANK  AIRCRAFT  FINANCING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  major  U.S.  international 
airlines  such  as  Pan  Am  and  TWA  may 
be  competing  at  some  financial  disad- 
vantage with  foreign  airlines  because 
of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
U.S.  Government-owned  Export-Import 
Bank. 

This  conclusion  results  from  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  study  which  I  re- 
quested in  August  of  1974.  The  final  re- 
port was  submitted  to  me  last  week. 

This  report  concludes  that  "Exim- 
bank  participation  in  the  financing  of 
exports  at  favorable  interest  rates  has 
reduced  financing  costs  for  foreign  car- 
riers, thereby  strengthening  their  capital 
position  and  enabling  them  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  U.S.-fiag  carriers. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  long-term 
debt  financing  and  leasing  arrangements, 
U.S.  carriers  acquired  US-manufac- 
tured aircraft  at  lower  financial  costs 
than  the  foreign  airlines.  However,  these 
arrangements  do  not  alter  the  fact  that 
Eximbank  financing  has  reduced  the  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  U.S.  carriers. 

During  1969-73,  interest  rates  that 
foreign  airlines  obtained  from  Eximbank 
participation  with  private  commercial 
institutions  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
U.S.-made  aircraft  were  about  the  same 
or  more  than  the  rates  that  Pan  Ameri- 
can and  Trans  World  Airlines  paid  for 
money  derived  from  long-term  debt  and 
leasing  arrangements.  Effective  interest 
costs  to  foreign  airlines  rose  from  6.4 


percent  in  1967  to  between  7.3  and  8.5 
percent  in  1973.  This  rise  resulted  from 
higher  interest  costs,  stemming  in  part 
from  arrangements  whereby  commer- 
cial bank  Interest  rates  were  generally 
set  at  fixed  percentages  above  a  fiuctuat- 
ing  prime  rate. 

The  report  also  indicates  that  three 
American  firms,  Boeing,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  and  Lockheed  have  been  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  loans  to  finance 
the  exports  of  commercial  aircraft.  Be- 
tween July  1.  1965  and  December  31, 
1974,  according  to  the  report,  nearly  24 
percent  of  nearly  $5  billion  of  Exim- 
bank's  total  loan  authorizations  financed 
the  exports  of  commercial  jet  aircraft. 
The  GAO  report  also  shows  that  between 
1970  and  1974,  78  percent  or  586  out  of 
749  exported  by  Boeing,  McDonnell 
Douglas  and  Lockheed  were  financed 
through  Eximbank's  particii>ation. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  am  proud  of  the 
excellence  of  our  jet  aircraft  and  of  the 
world's  preference  for  their  use  and  their 
importance  to  U.S.  export  efforts.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  this  policy  does  not 
require  us  to  abandon  any  consideration 
for  the  operations  of  U.S.-fiag  Interna- 
tional air  carriers  which  are  in  grave 
financial  trouble. 

I  question  whether  Eximbank  financ- 
ing, as  it  has  been  placed,  is  essential  for 
all  future  U.S.  aircraft  sales  abroad.  I 
bring  to  your  attention  the  GAO  recom- 
mendation that  Eximbank  consider  such 
factors  as  foreign  government  owner- 
ship of  air  fieets  and  that  the  sales  of 
most  U.S. -produced  aircraft  are  made  to 
developed  not  developing  countries. 

However,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  GAO 
findings  that  Eximbank  has  begun  to 
modify  its  aircraft  export  policy  by  low- 
ering its  participation  to  30  percent  in 
individual  cases  and  by  Increasing  Its 
Interest  rate  to  8.5  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  GAO  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  8. 1974. 
Mr.  Elmer  Staats. 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Staats:  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  concern  recently  regarding  the  fi- 
nancial dlfflciiltlcs  of  the  two  major  VS. 
International  air  carriers.  Pan  American  Air- 
ways and  Trans  World  Airlines,  In  competi- 
tion primarily  with  government  owned  and 
subsidized  foreign  air  carriers.  One  element 
that  may  contribute  to  their  financial  prob- 
lems Is  their  InabUlty  to  obtain  the  highly 
advantageous  financing  terms  for  purchasing 
new  aircraft  that  Is  available  to  foreign  air- 
lines through  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and 
guaranties. 

I  would  appreciate  your  conducting  a  study 
to  determine  what  economic  benefits  or  sub- 
sidies are  obtained  by  foreign  alrUnes  through 
Eximbank  financing  arrangements.  Please 
Include  the  figures  for  the  past  ten  years  for 
the  numbers  of  U.S.  built  aircraft  purchased 
by  foreign  airlines  and  the  number  of  air- 
craft sold  to  which  foreign  airlines  through 
Eximbank  financing.  What  percentage  of 
total  Eximbank  financing  Is  aircraft  financ- 
ing? What  are  the  comparable  financing  ar- 


rangements for  American  purchases  of  nimiifti- 
aircraft  and  how  much  subsidy  does  this 
provide  foreign  airlines  In  direct  competition 
with  U.S.  international  air  carriers?  I  am 
also  Interested  In  an  analysis  of  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  International  air  car- 
riers If  Eximbank  financing  were  no  longer 
avaUable  to  foreign  airlines.  Finally,  if  Exim- 
bank financing  were  not  available,  to  what 
extent  would  foreign  airlines  turn  to  foreign 
made  aircraft.  In  considering  this  issue  you 
should  take  Into  acco^ont  whether  foreign 
aircraft  manufacturers  produce  aircraft  fully 
competitive  with  certain  U.S.  produced  air- 
craft, such  as  the  Boeing  747.  DC-10.  or  other 
smaller  aircraft  such  as  the  727.  737  and 
DC-9. 

Please  expedite  this  study  in  light  of  up- 
coming legislation  regarding  Export-Import 
Bank  financing. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Export  of  U.S.-Manitfactured  Aircrait — 

FiNANCINO  And  COBlPBTrnVENESS 

chapter  1 
Introduction 
At  the  request  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
(see  app.  I>,  we  made  a  study  to  determine 
the  benefits  obtained  by  airlines  of  other 
countries  that  finance  procurement  of  UJ3.- 
manuafactured  commercial  Jet  aircraft 
through  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (Eximbank)  participation  and  to  as- 
certain the  aircraft  financing  arrangements 
of  Pan  American  (Pan  Am)  and  Trans 
World  Airlines  (TWA).  Senator  Javits  also 
requested  information  on  foreign  airline  pur- 
chases of  UJS.-manufactured  aircraft  and  the 
competitiveness  of  foreign-manufactured  air- 
craft with  U.  S.  aircraft. 

Scope  of  Bevlew 
Information  on  historical  costs  for  acquir- 
ing aircraft  was  obtained  from  Pan  Am  and 
TWA.  This  Information  was  not  subject  to 
our  audit  but  was  In  line  with  information 
In  the  airlines'  audited  statements  and  finan- 
cial Information  furnished  to  governmental 
agencies.  Information  on  the  compeltlveness 
of  forelgn-manufacttired  aircraft  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas.  Such  information  was 
reviewed  with  agency  officials  and  recognizes 
the  existing  dominance  of  VS.  aircraft  In 
foreign  commercial  air  fleets. 

CHAPTER    2 

Benefits  obtained  by  foreign  airlines 
through  eximbank  financing 

Eximbank  participation  in  the  financing 
of  exports  at  favorable  Interests  rates  has 
reduced  the  financing  costs  for  foreign  car- 
riers, thereby  strengthening  their  capital 
position  and  enabling  them  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  UJ3.-flag  carriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  through  long-term  debt  financ- 
ing and  leasing  arrangements,  U.S.  carriers 
acquired  U.S.-manufactured  aircraft  at  a 
lower  financial  cost  than  the  foreign  airlines. 
However,  these  arrangement  do  not  alter  the 
fact  that  Eximbank  financing  has  reduced 
the  advantage  enjoyed  by  VS.  carriers. 

Eximbank  participation  In  financing  ar- 
rangements for  procurement  of  U.S.-manu- 
factured commercial  alrcrsift  by  foreign  air- 
lines has  ranged  from  20.7  percent  to  36.8 
percent  of  its  total  loan  authorizations  for 
more  than  half  the  period.  July  1.  1965 
through  December  31,  1974.  During  this  pe- 
riod. Eximbank's  total  loan  authorizations 
were  $20.4  billion,  of  which  $4.9  billion,  or 
23.8  percent,  was  for  loans  to  finance  ex- 
ports of  commercial  Jet  aircraft.  As  table 
1  shows,  aircraft  loans  fluctuated  from  a  low 
of  $94.4  million  in  1966  to  a  high  of  $894.6 
million  In  1974. 


TABLE  1.-C0MMERCIAL  JET  AIRCRAFT 
(Ooilar  tmounts  in  mitlioiul 


Gross 
^     ,  Loan        authori- 

Fiscalyur  amount  lation  Pareent 

}9f* »♦.♦  $1,149.0  8.2 

«J 789.2  2.652.1  218 

9«« --  336.8  2,323.2  1*5 

}9«5 197.5  1.U0.1  17.8 

"? 598.2  1.624.6  kl 

}"1 484.0  1,839.7  26^3 

9^2 JTS.*  2.296.0  217 

}"3 689.7  2,4119  28.6 

1974 894.6  ?981  1  2i5 

1975(6-mo.«»tiniate)_  295.9  1.003.8  29.5 

ToUl 4, 855. 7       20. 393. 5  2x1 

Eximbank  participation  In  financing  ar- 
rangements for  the  purchase  of  UJS.-manu- 
factured alicraft  is  advantageous  to  foreign 
airlines,  as  measured  by  the  difference  In  in- 
terest rates  It  charged  compared  with  ra'es 
In  the  same  financing  arrangements  charged 
by  commercial  banks. 

Eximbank  interest  rates  during  January  1 
1965,  to  June  30,  1974,  equaled  or  exceeded 
the  prime  Interest  rate  charged  by  com- 
mercial banks  during  about  half  this  period, 
as  shown  m.  graph  1. 

However,  foreign  airlines  purchasing  U.S.- 
manufactured  aircraft  through  financing  ar- 
rangements with  Eximbank  participation 
generaUy  pay  an  Interest  rate  in  excess  of  the 
prime  rate  for  the  commercial  portion  of  the 
loan. 

In  our  sample  selection  of  35  Eximbank 
transactions  during  1967-73,  we  found  that  19 
Involved  foreign  airline  Interest  rates  from 
commercial  banks  set  at  fixed  percentages 
above  a  fluctuating  prime  rate,  13  mvoived 
fixed  rates,  l  involved  a  EurodoUar  rate,  and 
2  Involved  combinations  of  fixed  rates  and 
fixed  percentages  above  a  fluctuating  prime 
rate.  For  17  of  31  transactions,  the  Interett 
rates  charged  to  foreign  airlines  by  com- 
mercial banks  exceeded  tiiat  charged  by  Ex- 
imbank, by  as  much  as  three  quarters  of  1 
percent  or  more.  During  1974  most  of  the 
loan  interest  rates  for  the  commercial  por- 
tions were  based  on  the  prime  rate  plus  a 
fixed  percentage. 

Interest  Rates  Obtained  by  Foreign  Airlines 
With  Eximbank  Participation,  1967-73 
The  effective  Interest  rates  that  foreign 
alrUnes  obtained  from  Eximbank  oartlclpa- 
tlon  with  private  commercial  Institutions  vt 
flnance  aircraft  purchases  during  1967-73 
were  about  the  same  or  more  than  the  rates 
Pan  Am  and  TWA  paid  for  funds  derived 
from  long-term  debt  and  leveraged  leasing. 
As  graph  2  shows,  such  blended  interest  costa 
to  foreign  airlines  rose  from  6.4  percent  in 
1967  to  between  7.3  and  8.5  percent  in  I97a 
This  rise  resulted  from  higher  Interest  costs, 
stemming  in  part  from  arrangements  where- 
by commercial  bank  interest  rates  were  gen- 
erally set  at  fixed  percentages  above  a  fiuctu- 
atlng  prime  rate. 

Eximbank's  Policy  Modifications 
To  better  balance  export  objectives  and 
other  national  Interests,  reduce  loan  au- 
thorizations and  overall  exposure  on  loans 
and  guarantees,  and  sharpen  Its  criteria, 
Eximbank  modified  its  policies  so  as  to  re- 
duce benefits  received  by  foreign  airlines  in 
individual  financing  arrangements.  Selected 
policy  changes  Initiated  during  1974  follow. 
1.  Instead  of  automatically  authorizing 
loans  equal  to  45  percent  of  the  contract 
price,  Eximbank  is  reducing  that  participa- 
tion on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  as  low  as  30 
percent  and  has  raised  the  Interest  rate  on 
its  participation.  The  commercial  bank  por- 
tion of  the  financing  which,  until  June  1974, 
had  usually  been  45  percent  of  the  contract 
price,  was  increased,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
to  as  high  as  60  percent. 
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2.  Financial  arrangements  requiring  com- 
mercial banks  to  participate  with  no  guar- 
antee from  EximbanlK  are  being  worked  out. 
In  the  past  very  few  arrangements  for  financ- 
ing commercial  jets  Included  guarantees, 
but  the  incidence  of  such  guarantees  may  be 
expected  to  increase  because  of  the  increas- 
ing percentages  of  loans  being  financed  by 
commercial  banks.  Generally  in  the  past, 
commercial  bank  portions  of  loans  have  been 
repaid  in  the  first  5  years,  and  Eximbank 
portions  In  the  second  5  years.  Because 
cf  the  larger  portion  of  financing  by  com- 
mercial banks,  repayments  to  these  banks 
may  be  stretched  out  beyond  a  5-year  period. 

3.  Endeavors  are  underway  to  increase  the 
cash  payment.  In  1974,  down  payments  for 
most  loans  ranged  from  10  to  20  percent. 

4.  Former  Eximbank  policy  allowed  an  ap- 
plicant to  obtain  a  loan  at  the  Interest  rate 
stated  in  an  approved  preliminary  commit- 
ment, even  if  the  Eximbank  rate  changed. 
Currently,  a  conmiltment  cites  the  rate  pre- 
vailing when  it  is  approved  and  is  generally 
valid  for  60  days,  with  extensions  of  from 
30  to  60  days,  if  justified.  If  a  loan  authoriza- 
tion is  not  obtained  before  the  specified 
period  ends,  the  Interest  rate  la  subject  to 
change. 

Eximbank  has  continued  to  finance  such 
exports  as  aircraft  for  which  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  competitive  edge.  Exim- 
bank believes  the  continued  dominance  of 
the  United  States  In  the  world  aircraft  mar- 
ket is  not  assured  and  that  it  should  con- 
tinue to  support  such  exports. 

Loans  authorized  from  July  1  to  October  31, 
1974,  for  new  commercial  jet  aircraft  were 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  Eximbank 
was  implementing  these  policies.  Of  the  14 
EslmbBE?:  loans  authorized  during  this  pe- 
riod, 9  covered  30  percent  or  less  of  the  fi- 
nancing and  5  ranged  from  35  to  45  percent 
of  the  financing.  Cash  payments  for  most 
of  the  loazis  covered  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
total  purchase  prices.  Guarantees  may  be 
provided  for  4  loans  If  necessary  to  obtain 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  financing. 

Representatives  of  France,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan. Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  held  disciisslons  on  export 
credit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 
In  Washington,  D.C..  at  the  beginning  of 
October  1974.  A  Treasury  announcement 
stated  that  the  countries  have  agreed  that, 
as  a  general  principle  from  now  on,  public 
support  for  interest  rates  of  each  commercial 
export  credit  lasting  more  than  5  years 
would  b?  devised  so  that  a  rate  at  least  equal 
to  7.5  percent  should  prevail.  Eximbank  In- 
terest rates  on  U.S.  export  financing  cur- 
rently averages  more  than  7.5  percent. 

In  addition,  these  countries  committed 
themselves,  as  a  general  rule,  not  to  provide 
ofScial  support  for  export  credits  of  3  years 
or  more  for  export  transactions  among  them- 
selves and  with  other  wealthy  countrtoe. 
Most  commercial  let  exports  having  Exim- 
bank participation  in  financing  arrange- 
ments Involve  developed  countries. 

An  Eximbank  official  advised  us  that  a  so- 
called  gentlemen's  agreement  relating  to  in- 
terest rates  and  terms  of  repayment  has 
been  under  discussion,  but  no  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached  and.  therefore.  EStim- 
bank  has  not  changed  its  normal  policies  in 
regard  to  these  matters. 

CHAPTER     3 

Pan  Am  and  TWA  aircraft  financing. 
1967-74 

Pan  Am  and  TWA  aircraft  are  paid  for 
through  a  variety  of  financing  methods,  de- 
pending on  economic  conditions,  their  flnan- 
cia'.  conditions,  and  their  preferences  for  a 
particular  mix  of  debt  and  equity  funding. 
The  mix  of  the.^e  funds  over  an  extended 
period  determines  the  overall  cost  of  aircraft 
funding  and  other  capital  expenditures. 


Leaveraged  Leasing  Data  Submitted  by  Pan  Am  and  TWA 

Leaveraged  lease  arrangements  for  aircraft  The  data  below  provided  by  Pan  Am  and 

assist  companies  in  meeting  cash  flow  de-  TWA   shows   that   both   have   benefited   In 

mands  but  Involve  the  transfer  or  sharing  previous  years  from  the  lower  interest  ntee 

of  tax  benefits  and  loss  of  residual   value  attributable   to   long-term   debt   securities, 

associated  with  the  ownership  of  such  air-  The  effective   Interest   cost   attributable  to 

craft.    Although   used   quite   extensively   by  lease   arrangements   was   also   favorable  al. 

some  large  airline  companies.  Including  Pan  though  leasing  Involved  the  transfer  of  subl 

Am  and  TWA  which  have  been  experiencing  stantlal  tax  benefits  from  the  airlines  to  the 

recent  financial  dlfflcultles,  little  or  no  lev-  lessor.   Financing   coets  during   1967-74  do 

eraged  leasing  occurs  among  the  more  profit-  not  provide  a  base  on  which  to  project  future 

able  companies — e.g..  Continental.  National,  financing  costs  for  these  companies  because 

Delta,  and  Northwest.  of  the  uncertainty  of  such  factors  as  thelp 

The  leaveraged  lease  derived  Its  name  from  economic  well-being,  availability  of  tor^lan 

the   fact   that  the  owner  or  lessor  of  the  capital,  and  other  money  market  conditions, 

equipment  to  be  leased  acquired  equipment  p^n  Am 

by  "leaveraging"  equity:  i.e..  providing  only  j?.^^  th«.  .to.^     r  ■,r.„n  ^v. 

a  percentage   (usually  20  to  40  percent)    of  .i^?^  ^^^  start  of  1967  through  1974,  Pan 

the  capital  needed  from  his  own  equity  and  t^JTl^uITT''"'^  "f^^^  ^^  *>'  *»«"» 

raising  the  rem.-^lnlng  portion  of  the  purchase  ?JJ?l„"^'"o^'  i^'^^f 'ft^J*.*  ^u^^,  ""^'^  ^° 

price  by  Issuing  debt  Instruments  to  Instl-  f rom  «tinM '  J^r^»    \    ^  *?  ""^^^  ^""""^ 

tutional  investors:  e.g.,  banks.  Insurance  com-  f^e  89  a^'^f ,  ,  f  .^nf,  ^JT^  Payments  on 

panies.  trusts,  pension  funds,  or  foundations,  ^nd   lei^s^  rfnrinl   th^          !^"?^  purchase 

This  loan  is  made  on  a  nonrecourse  basis  gf?  Son         ^            ^                  *  ''°^^  °' 

to  the  leasing  company  and  secured  by  a  first  Pan  Am  ,^ht»ir,oH  r„„H     r 

lien  on  the  equipment,  assignment  of  lease,  banks  ^^^tUuHnn^,  \.^^   from  commercial 

and   assignment   of   lease   renUl    payments.  S^v    ,^"  ""  n°?,"i  iZ  ^Uf'l^"'^  ^^'^^ 

The  lessor  of  the  equipment  may  retain  the  ^^,^;i  ffl  ^f  ?n  f   «     debentures  having 

tax  benefits  incidental  to  ownership  of  the  Ck'ii^ts                        •'^*"'  ^""^  ^^'"'"^^ 

leased  equipment,  although  he  has  put  up         Anr«.^w  o  =>, o  »u 

only  a  portion  of  the  purchase  price.  ft.nSrj^rt  ~,^^1  «       ^  external  sources  of 

Although    the    lessor's    equity    Investment  Tr.^^.^ZT\   ^^J^T^ '^''^''^  ^^^'^-''*- 

generally  amounts  to  only  20  to  40  percent  of  ,,„t,  w  th  in^.ni      f'*^"  **'.  "^  "^^  *^"°  '"^- 

between  the  lessor  and  the  airline  company,     tember  1975 

awme'^c^™  "^"^  ^"^  *^  '''"^''  ^^"^  ^""^         ^^^S  agreements  cohered  21  aircraft,  or 

on  lease  arrangments  follow. 

The  lease  must  not  be  a  conditional  sale 
and  ownership  must  reside  in  the  lessor. 

The  owner  must  make  a  substantial  initial 
Investment,  and,  at  lease  termination,  equip- 
ment leased  up  to  18  years  should  have  a 
residual  value  of  at  least  16  percent  and  a 
remaining  2-year  operablllty. 

The  lessee  shall  not  have  an  option  to 
purchase  the  property  for  a  nominal  con-  TWA 

sideratlon  upon  expiration  of  the  lease.  From  1967  to  1974,  TWA  purchased  and/ 

Rising  costs  and  falling  profits  are  major  or  leased  148  aircraft  of  various  types  at  a 
reasons  for  shifting  to  aircraft  leasing.  This  cost  of  about  $1.6  bUllon.  These  acquisitions 
slttiatlon  has  depleted  any  Internal  equity  were  financed  through  profits,  selling  $35.6 
source  of  capital  funds  normally  derived  from  million  of  common  stock  during  1971,  and 
retained  earnings,  while  depressed  stock  Issuing  long-term  debt  securities, 
prices  have  negated  external  financing  TWA  during  the  period  1967-74  operated 
through  new  Issues  as  a  reasonable  altema-  ^''^  ^'^  overall  profit  of  $88.0  million,  which 
tlve.  Leveraged  leasing  allows  airlines  to  con-  Includes  losses  of  $63.5  million  In  1970  and 
serve  cash  resources  and  available  credit  ^^^^  *^^^  million  in  1974.  TWA's  senior 
under  conventional  borrowing  arrangements  ^^^^  Instruments  have  maturity  dates  rang- 
The  state  of  airline  Inrfhstry  profits  have  also     ^""^  ^T^  ^l  *V^  l^^  '''"^  a  weighted  ^vei- 

?eve;rdSr  s7*^°r  S  ^^r*  "  '"'l^SiTs.Vf^TIi^^rn.  sources 

leveraged  leasing.  Since  the  Industry  Is  capl-  of  funds  and  related  financing  during  1967- 

tal    intensive   and   has   been   making   large  74. 

capital  commitments  In  recent  years.  Its  re-  The  revolving  credit  Is  not  to  exceed  $300 

suiting  income  has  not  been  sufficient  for  It  million  from  the  date   current  credit  was 

to  benefit  fully  from  available  depreciation       

deduction    and    Investment    tax    credits.    If  ^xhat  rate  of  interest  which  discounts  a 

ownership    and    accompanying    income    tax  series  of  pavments  back  to  a  purchase  price, 

benefits  can  be  passed  along  to  another  en-  although   the  rate  Is  not  exoressly  stated, 

tlty  having  a  large  Income  to  shelter,  the  new  Residual  value  of  aircraft  was  excluded  In 

party  could  readilr  share  some  of  these  bene-  making  computations.  Inclusion  of  residual 

fits  by  renting  his  newly  purchased  equip-  value  would  reduce  the  weighted  average  rate 

ment  at  a  price  favorable  to  both  parties.  from  7.5  percent  to  about  7.0  percent. 


Number  of  aircraft 

Cost 
(millions) 

Percent  of 
interest 

« 

166. 9 

230. 0 

46.0 

19.0 

3  7-4  0 

10.. 
2... 
1... 

9.4-9.6 
7.6 
8.1 
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established  on  July  i,  1973,  until  July  1, 
1981.  Principal  Is  repayable  at  any  time  and 
Interest  Is  payable  quarterly. 

Leasing  agreements,  generally  for  16-  to 
16-year  periods,  cover  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  aircraft  acquired 
during  the  period.  The  Imputed  Interest 
costs '  associated  with  the  leases  range  from 
3.3  percent  to  7.8  percent,  for  a  weighted 
average  of  6.3  percent.  This  Interest  cost  does 
not  consider  the  tax  advantages  that  are 
transferred  to  the  lessor. 

TWA's  ability  to  finance  through  leveraged 
and  general  leasing  has  become  consider- 
ably restricted  over  the  past  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1974,  TWA  efTected  four  separate 
lea.ses.  each  covering  the  lease  of  one  Lock- 
heed L-lOll  aircraft.  TWA  had  considerable 
difficulty  In  finding  Institutions  willing  to 
provide  debt  funds. 

TWA  commented  that  long-term  Interest 
rates  have  risen.  A  financial  publication 
shows  that  the  monthly  average  for  AA  In- 
dustrial bonds  was  7.64  percent  In  December 
1973  and  had  risen  to  8.63  percent  In  Decem- 
ber 1974. 

CHAPTER    4 

V.S. -manufactured  aircraft  purchased  by 
foreign  airlines 

Based  on  exports  of  commercial  Jet  aircraft 
to  foreign  airlines,  it  is  apparent  that  U.S. 
airframe  manufacturers  depend  heavily  on 
foreign  sales  to  support  their  business,  and 
this  dependence  on  the  export  market  Is  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

Appendix  IV  shows  the  Impact  of  exports 
on  production  activity  for  selected  models  of 
commercial  jet  aircraft  of  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany. McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  About  60  per- 
cent of  their  aircraft  production  has  been 
exported  In  the  past  5  years. 

Boeing,  the  largest  producer  of  commer- 
cial Jet  aircraft,  exported  485  aircraft  or 
about  63  percent  of  its  total  aircraft  deliveries 
for  1970-74,  with  the  percentage  increasing 
each  year.  For  1974.  Boeing  exported  about 
7o  percent  of  the  aircraft  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

Prom  1970  through  October  1974,  McDon- 
nell Douglas  exported  241  aircraft,  or  about 
61  percent  of  Its  aircraft  deliveries,  with  the 
percentage  Increasing  each  year.  This  trend 
has  been  especially  pronounced  for  the  DC-10 
which  was  first  Introduced  m  1971.  In  that 
year,    all    13    planes    produced    were    sold 

'Residual  value  of  aircraft  was  Included 
In  making  computation. 


domestically.  Foreign  sales  of  the  DC-10  first 
took  place  in  1972  and  have  continued  to 
grow  until  they  reached  57  percent  of  total 
deliveries  in  the  10-month  period  ending 
October  31,  1974. 

Lockheed  began  delivering  the  L-1011  In 
1972  and.  of  the  17  delivered  in  that  year, 
none  were  exported.  Since  1972,  however,  de- 
liveries have  been  Increasing  rapidly,  as  have 
the  number  of  aircraft  exported  each  year. 
From  1972  through  1974,  97  deliveries  were 
made,  of  which  approximately  24  percent 
were  exported. 

Eximbank  has  participated  in  the  financing 
arrangements  for  586.  or  78  percent,  of  the 
749  aircraft  exported  by  Boeing,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  and  Lockheed  during  1970-74. 

The  airframe  manufacturers,  in  support- 
ing Exlmbank's  participation  in  financing 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  aircraft  by 
foreign  airlines,  made  the  following  com- 
ments 

Lockheed:  The  availability  of  Eximbank 
financing  is  very  Important  In  our  continuing 
efforts  to  maintain  a  strong  commercial  air- 
craft program  to  supply  U.S.  and  foreign 
airlines. 

McDonnell  Douglas:  Eximbank  financing 
Is  critical  to  holding  our  continuing  domi- 
nant market  share  and  thereby  providing  re- 
lating low-cost  commercial  aircraft  to  U.S. 
and  foreign  airlines 

Boeing:  without  Eximbank  financing  many 
aircraft  sales  would  not  have  been  made. 

Representatives  of  the  airframe  manufac- 
turers assert  that  sales  of  foreign -manufac- 
tured aircraft  are  supported  by  more  advan- 
tageous fianclng  arrangements  than  are  their 
export  sales  with  Eximbank  participation. 
For  example,  Eximbank  is  restricted  from  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  the  Rolls-Royce  engines 
on  the  Lockheed  L-lOll.  This  contrasts  with 
the  Indicated  foreign  financing  arrangements 
for  the  French -German  A300B  which  cover 
the  cost  of  the  General  Electric  engines.  It 
is  also  believed  that  overall  financing  costs 
on  foreign-manufactured  planes  are  lower 
than  combined  Eximbank  and  commercial  fi- 
nancing of  U.S.-manufEu:tured  aircraft. 

Although  the  dominance  of  U.S. -manufac- 
tured aircraft  In  foreign  alrfleets  can  be 
largely  attributed  to  their  quality,  financing 
arrangements  are  also  a  factor  In  procure- 
ment decisions  of  foreign  airlines.  The  signi- 
ficance of  favorable  Eximbank  financing  is 
dUBcult  to  determine. 

We  view  the  dominance  of  U.S.-manufac- 
tured  aircraft  In  foreign  airfieets.  the  own- 
ership of  most  foreign  alrfleets  by  foreign 
governments,  and  the  sale  of  most  of  these 


TABLE  2 


aircraft  In  developed  countries  as  among  the 
factors  that  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  Eximbank  financing  Is  essen- 
tial to  export  sales.  Eximbank  has  continued 
to  finance  such  exports  as  aircraft  for  which 
the  United  States  has  a  strong  competitive 
edge.  It  believes  that  continued  UJ3.  domi- 
nance In  the  world  airplane  market  is  not 
asstired  and  that  It  should  continue  to  sup- 
port such  exports. 

i  CHAPTTR    S 

Competitiveness  of  foreign-manufactured 
aircraft 

The  use  of  US.-manufactured  commercial 
jet  aircraft  predominates  in  all  major  non- 
CoDMnunlst  foreign  airborne  fleets,  except 
for  British  Airways.  At  least  for  the  near 
future,  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to 
maintain  this  competitive  edge. 

Table  2  shows  that  at  June  30,  1974,  72.4 
percent  or  1,701  of  2.350  commercial  Jet  air- 
craft In  foreign  airline  fieets.  excluding  Rus- 
sia, were  manufactured  by  the  United 
States.  U5. -manufactured  aircraft  of  Boeing 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  dominate  air  routes 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Specifically, 
aircraft  for  these  routes  Include  the  Boeing 
707  and  747  and  the  McDonneU  Douglas 
DC-8  and  DC-10.  The  Concorde  (French- 
British)  and  the  Russian-manufactured 
nyushin  11-62  are  the  only  other  large  com- 
mercial jet  transports  capable  of  trans- 
oceanic filghts. 

U.S.  manufacturers  except  Increased  com- 
petition from  the  three  other  highly  Indus- 
trialized areas  of  the  world — the  European 
Community,  Russia,  and  Japan.  The  Etira- 
pean  Conununlty  and  Japan  may  increase 
production  efforts  because  of  balance-of- 
payments  problems  attributable  to  Increased 
energy  costs. 

U.S.-manufactured  aircraft  in  service 
June  30.  1974,  by  major  foreign  airline  are 
shown  below: 


Country  and  airline 


United  Kingdom,  British  Air- 
ways  

France.  Air  France 

Canada.  Air  Canada 

Germany,  Lufthansa.. 

Spain,  Iberia 

Italy,  Alifjlia 

Jaoan,  japan  Air  Lines 

Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden. 
Scandinavian  Airlines 

Japan,  all  Nippon  airways 


Total 

Percent 

let 

of  U.S. 

aircraft 

manufactured 

fleet 

aircraft 

155 

27.1 

III 

54. 0 

106 

100.0 

91 

100.0 

90 

S8.9 

82 

81.7 

76 

100.0 

66 

89.  ( 

SO 

100.0 

Aircraft 


Maximum 

load  range  Number  of 
Passenger        (nautical  foreign 

capacity  miles)  owned    Manufacfuref 


Aerospatiale  Caravelle  64-140 

Airbus  Industrie  A300B  231-281 

BACl-U "4_iiQ 

BACVCIO 135-1S3 

g^N'O;; 100-219 

Boeing  720.... gg.jg; 

Boeing  727 70-I89 

g°«'"8  737 112-130 

Boeing  747 374-500 

Convair  CV880.  88-125 

convaircv99o.. ...:::;:;::::::  96-u6 

McDonnell  Douglas  DC-8 116-259 


2,840 
1,820 
1.389 
3,330 
5,175 
3,680 
2,615 
1.280 
4,330 
3,200 
4.200 
5,765 


232    France. 

3    Europe  Consortium.' 
134    United  Kingdom. 


33 


Do. 


332    United  States. 


66 
397 

68 

120 

4 

15 
285 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Aircraft 


Passenger 

capacity 


Maximum 

load  range 

(nautical 

miles) 


Number  of 
foreign 
owned    Manufacturer 


McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9 56-  90 

McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10 « 250-380 

VFW-Fokker  F  2S 65-  79 

Hawker  Siddeley  Comet 70-102 

Hawker  Siddeley  Trident 109-179 

llyushin  11-62 122-136 

Lockheed  L-lOll 256-400 

Tupolev  Tu-134 64-  72 

Tupolev  Tu-154 123-164 

VFW-Fokker  614 40-44 

Yakovlev  YAK  40 27-32 


1,370 

343 

Do. 

4.390 

52 

Do. 

920 

52 

Netherlands. 

2,570 

19 

United  Kingdom 

1.990 

81 

Do. 

4.280 

24 

Russia 

2.885 

19 

United  SUIes 

1.538 

38 

Russia. 

2,510 

16 

Da 

850 

1 

Germany. 

540 

16 

Russia. 

'  British-French-Dutch-German-Spanish  Consortium 

-  Ihe  majority  of  DC-lOs  presently  in  operation  are  DC-10-lOs   which  have  shorter  ranew 
4^"275"to  "3M  mlles"^'"''"'"^'''" '"  ''''*°  ""''*'•  DC-10-3(!!!U  390  to  6!6«)S  DC  fo- 

A?d^'i  A^raK"-7;.'^-';X"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '''  """'"''  AirNnes-1974:  Janes  AH 


Note:  See  table  below: 


Number 


Percent 


U.S.  manufKtured  aircraft 

Foreign  manufactured  aircraft.. 

ToUl 


1,701 
649 


72.4 
27.6 


2.350 
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Prom  figures  projected  for  fleet  composi- 
tion In  1875,  the  overall  U£.  composition 
will  remain  about  tbe  same.  Of  409  U.S.  air- 
craft on  order  as  of  June  30,  1974,  257  are 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  foreign  carriers. 
No  foreign  commercial  Jet  aircraft  were  on 
order  at  June  30,  1974,  by  any  U.S.  carrier, 
even  though  the  A300B  and  the  Concorde 
have  been  widely  displayed  and  demon- 
strated to  U.S.  airlines. 

Boeing,  Lockheed  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
views  on  foreign  competition  are  Included 
In  appendixes  Vn,  vm,  and  EX  and  sum- 
marized below. 

Foreign  Manufacturing  Capability 

Boeing  stated  that  about  460,000  people 
were  employed  In  the  aerospace  Industry  In 
Europe  and  900,000  each  In  Russia  and  the 
United  States  and  26,000  In  Japan.  About  60 
percent  of  the  aerospace  employees  In  Eu- 
rope, and  25  percent  In  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  Involved  in  "commercial" 
aerospace — that  is,  civil  aerospace  and  mili- 
tary exports. 

Competition  flows  from  three  sources:  the 
European  aerospace  commxmity,  the  Japanese 
Industry  and  government  combine,  and  the 
Russia  export  thrust  for  aerospace  products. 
In  each  case,  the  basic  technology  is  avaU- 
able  with  the  foreign  nations'  industrial 
bases. 

Nature  of  Competition 

McDonnell  Douglas  contends  that  the 
Indentiflcatlon  cf  a  specific  competitive 
product  for  commercial  transport  aircraft  Is 
a  narrow  theoretical  concept  that  does  not 
reflect  the  practical  operations  of  the  world's 
alrUnes.  First  the  airlines  have  large  inven- 
tories of  various  sizes  and  ranges  of  aircraft 
Second,  the  route  structures  are  flexible  In 
range  and  scheduling  so  that  types  of  air- 
craft used  can  be  changed  by  airline  man- 
agement fiat.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
long-range  aircraft.  The  airline  has  the  ca- 
pability for  the  majority  of  Its  routes  of 
using  shorter  range  aircraft  for  much  of  itb 
systems.  With  the  existing  Inventory  of 
long-range  airplanes  of  both  narrow  body 
and  wide  body  classes,  foreign  airlines  can. 
If  squeezed,  merely  concentrate  existing 
long-range  aircraft  on  mandatory  long-range 
routes  while  purchasing  short-range  aircraft 
for  overall  system  growth.  With  this  man- 
agement flexibility,  the  A300B.  Corcorde. 
and  Russian  n-«2H  are  also  competitors  of 
long-range  US.  transports. 

Boeing  also  emphasizes  that  a  product  need 
not  always  be  of  the  same  size,  range,  or  ap- 
pearance to  be  comoetltlve.  The  747s  for 
Instance,  compete  with  707s  In  the  North  At- 
lantic. Thoy  also  compete  with  VC-lOs  (now 
out  Of  production),  DC-lOs.  HOlls.  and 
with  n-628,  and  will  soon  compete  with  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde,  and  possibly  the 
Russian  TU-144.  The  A300B  is  currently  be- 
ing used  on  the  London-Parts  route  One 
A300B  provides  the  lift  capability  of  two  727s 
and  will  soon  be  used  on  routes  where  747s 
are  competitive.  Both  Air  France  and  British 
Airways  are  expected  to  introduce  Concorde 
service  for  the  North  Atlantic.  These  Con- 
corde  placements  have  supplanted  the  poten- 
tial sales  of  747s. 

Boeing  commented  that  the  loss  of  a  sale 
Is  more  than  the  loss  of  a  single  airplane 
sale;  It  Is  often  the  loss  of  a  market  sector. 
The  A300BS  Introduction  InV^  Air  Prance  op- 
erations has  effectively  closed  out  the  sale  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  727s  In  the  near  term  and 
could  easily  displace  many  times  that  num- 
ber of  potential  Boeing  sales  over  the  next 
15  years.  Once  the  additional  Investments 
needed  to  Introduce  a  new  product  have 
been  made — ground-handling  equipment 
spares,  training,  etc.— it  can  be  as  attractive 
to  buy  additional  ASOOBs  as  additional  Boe- 
ing equipment.  And  Air  Prance.  It  should  be 
noted,  already  operates  Boeing  727  equip- 
ment. If  an  A300B  could  be  placed  with  an 
airline  not  now  operating  Boeing  equipment. 


Boeing  belteves  the  chances  of  it  then  en- 
tering that  market  could  be  remote. 

Future  Prospects 

Over  the  next  decade,  an  open  market  for 
960  billion  to  $60  billion  of  new  commercial 
Jet  aircraft  is  anticipated.  Airframe  com- 
panies expressed  concern  about  developments 
that  may  reduce  current  UJ3.  dominance  in 
commercial  Jet  aircraft.  Pressures  In  the 
European  Community  concern : 

Balance-of-payments,  especially  in  the 
light  of  large  oil  Import-related  dollar  drains 
on  many  countrtes.  The  French  Aerospace  In- 
dustry Association  has  recently  requested  the 
French  Government  to  curtail  U3.  aerospace 
imports  because  scarce  dollar  reserves  are 
needed  for  Arab  oil  imports. 

Defense  policies. 

Social  and  regional  policies,  unemploy- 
ment fears,  and  the  current  recessionary  cli- 
mate, which  are  particularly  acute  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom. 

Desire  for  technological  fallout  associated 
with  a  high-technology  Industry. 

Prestige  and  nationalism. 

European  political  Identity,  unity,  and  co- 
operation associated  with  transnational 
projects. 

Of  major  concern  to  U.S.  manufacturers  is 
the  knowledge  that  European  governments 
have  been  developing  a  blueprint  for  an  in- 
tegrated commercial  aviation-manufacturing 
capability.  The  plan  provides  for  government 
support  of  research,  development,  and  proto- 
type produptlon  as  well  as  marketing  and 
price  support.  According  to  the  plan,  Euro- 
pean airlines  may  be  required  to  "buy  Euro- 
pean." Much  of  Europe's  commercial  aero- 
space-manufacturing industry  Is  already  na- 
tionalized, and  many  carriers  are  partially  or 
wholly  owned  by  national  governments. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  a  Britlsh- 
Prench-Dutch -German-Spanish  consortium 
plans  to  design,  market,  and  build  a  160- 
seat,  high-density,  short-haul  airplane  or  a 
medium-range  180-  to  200-seat  airplane.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manufacturers,  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  and  the  nation- 
alized airlines  have  pledged  themselves  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  trans-na- 
tional project  and  to  purchase  the  airplanes. 
In  the  past,  there  has  been  much  disillusion- 
ment with  politically  motivated  transna- 
tional joint  ventures.  The  new  consortium, 
however,  has  been  bom  out  of  the  economic 
and  commercial  necessity  to  cooperate  In 
order  to  survive.  It  is  actually  working  more 
closely  with  the  airlines  to  determine  market 
requirements,  a  close  relationship  not  in  pre- 
vious European  projects.  The  result  of  this 
naarket  research  could  be  a  product  better 
tailored  to  airline  requirements  and  could 
be  a  substantial  competitive  threat. 

Boeing  further  states  that  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  Russian  objectives.  Russian  commer- 
cial Jets  have  been  heavy  and  Inefficient  by 
Western  standards — reflecting  In  part  Aero- 
flot's  needs  for  aircraft  to  operate  from  rough 
nmways  and  under  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. They  have  also  lacked  customer  ap- 
peal. 

The  Russian  Industry  Is  second  only  In 
size  to  that  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
Iniroduction  of  the  11-86  airbus,  Russia  will 
manufacture  a  full  range  of  commercial  Jets. 
Although  Russia  has  not  been  able  to  meet 
Its  own  domestic  demands  for  life  capacity, 
it  has  made  about  100  aircraft  available  for 
export.  The  YAK-40  and  TU-154  are  both 
being  offered  abroad,  and,  undoubtedly,  any 
additional  new  aircraft  to  enter  service — 
being  high  technology,  high  prestige,  and 
highly  visible  products — will  be  featured 
prominently  In  export  drives.  The  Russian 
competitive  threat  Is  currently  greatest  In 
the  East  European  and  soft-currency  mar- 
kets. The  potential  for  more  serious  competi- 
tion is  undoubtedly  present,  and  Russia 
could  become  very  competitive,  especially 
in  price  and  financing  terms. 


About  24  percent  of  all  commercial  jets 
now  In  service  are  of  Russian  manufacture. 
According  to  recent  reports,  avlaexport 
(Russian  export  sales  agency)  accounts  for 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  civil  aircraft 
production,  with  sales  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  16  percent  a  year.  Given  these  space/ 
military  aircraft  capabiUtles,  which  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  United  States,  Russia 
certainly  could  develop  a  strong  competitive 
civil  aviation  capability. 

The  aerospace  Industry  of  Japan  is  rela- 
Uvely  smaU  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Russia;  but  Japan 
has  been  moving  forward  In  the  development 
of  advanced  technology  for  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry and  has  broad-based  technology  with- 
in major  heavy  industries.  Japan's  pro- 
grams for  the  YX  aircraft  Indicate  Its  sert- 
ous  intention  to  compete  in  the  civil  trans- 
port market.  Collaboration  with  European 
and  United  States  manufacturers  for  the 
development  and  production  of  an  advanced 
150  to  200-passenger  aircraft  is  being  ac- 
tively pursued.  The  YX  programs  have  sup- 
port  at  the  highest  levels  of  government  and 
they  are  being  carried  out  by  companies  hav- 
ing considerable  manufacturing  and  tech- 
nical capability,  using  85  percent  direct 
Japanese  Government  financing. 
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MINNESOTAN  NAMED  NATIONAL 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  a  recent  statement  by  a  teacher 
which  eloquently  addresses  the  purposes 
of  education: 

I  want  my  classroom  to  be  filled  with 
warmth,  humor,  and  enthusiasm  about  sci- 
ence, but  I  also  want  it  filled  with  concern 
for  Individual  worth,  individual  rights,  and 
Individual  responsibUity.  I  believe  a  teacher 
must  play  a  role  in  helping  students  develop 
self-dlsclpllne,  self-confidence,  self-honesty, 
reliability  and  humbleness,  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  of  It.  I  think  It  extremely  Im- 
portant that  my  students  leave  my  class 
with  a  positive  attitude  toward  science,  life, 
and  themselves. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  Robert  G. 
Heyer,  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  physical  sci- 
ence teacher,  who  yesterday  was  named 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year.  I  was 
proud  to  attend  the  White  House  cere- 
mony at  which  Mr.  Heyer  received 
this  prestigious  award  and  to  share  some 
time  with  him  and  his  marvelous  family, 

Mr.  Heyer  teaches  ninth  grade  students 
and  serves  as  department  chairman  at 
Johanna  Junior  High  School  in  the 
Moimds  View  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. A  fellow  teacher  testifies  that— 

Bob  has  time  to  work  with  the  very  top 
academic  students  and  the  patience  to  assist 
those  who  are  struggling  academically. 

He  himself  says  that — 

As  long  as  I  can  face  the  classroom  with 
excitement  and  the  kids  are  ezdted.  then 
I  feel  I'm  succeeding  in  my  Job. 

Tlie  National  Teacher  of  the  Year 
award  was  initiated  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of 
Education  in  1952  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chief  State  School  Officers  to  give 
public  recognition  to  teachers  by  an- 
nually symbolizing  excellence  In  teaching 
through  designating  a  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  Recently,  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brltannlca  Co.  and  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  have  joined  in  sponsoring 
this  award.  The  selection  process  begins 
at  the  local  school  level  where  recom- 
mendations are  forwarded  to  the  State 
commissioner  of  education.  Each  State 


commissioner  than  transmits  one  name 
to  an  external  screening  committee  In 
Washington  which  makes  the  final 
choice. 

My  time  with  Mr.  Heyer  confirmed 
how  thoroughly  he  meets  the  criteria  for 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year;  sound 
professional  education,  successful  teach- 
ing experience,  skill  in  human  relations, 
community  participation,  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  wide  cultural  interest.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Heyer  ably  represents  the 
many  thousands  of  excellent  teachers 
throughout  the  Nation  who  contribute  so 
Importantly  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
His  example  is  an  inspiration  and  chal- 
lenge to  all  teachers  and  to  those  inter- 
ested in  making  teaching  their  life's 
work. 

The  award  Is  a  double  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Minnesota  educational 
system — for  not  only  does  Mr.  Heyer 
teach  In  Minnesota,  but  he  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Faribault,  Minn,  and 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Min- 
nesota's Mankato  State  College.  He  has 
also  pursued  postgraduate  education  at 
ottier  fine  Minnesota  Institutions:  Mac- 
alester  College,  St.  Cloud  State  College, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Hie 
progressive  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tional network  In  Minnesota  has  both 
nurtured  and  been  relnvigorated  by  Mr. 
Heyer  and  many  other  hard-working  col- 
leagues. 

Other  evidence  of  Minnesota's  achieve- 
ments In  the  educational  field  is  currently 
on  view  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
which  Is  observing  Minnesota  Education 
Week  around  the  theme,  "Partnerships 
in  Educational  Progress." 

During  this  week,  new  ways  and  means 
for  more  effective  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  educational 
leaders  in  the  States  will  be  explored. 
Presentations  will  be  made  on  topics 
ranging  from  early  childhood  education 
through  postsecondary  education  and 
teacher  preparation. 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  to  visit  the 
Office  of  Education  which  has  on  display 
a  large  number  of  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, and  film  presentations  on  a  variety 
of  Minnesota  State  and  local  educational 
activities — especially  those  exemplary 
projects  funded  with  Federal  resources. 
Mr.  President,  I  heartily  congratulate 
both  Robert  Heyer  as  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  and  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  its  fine  activities 
during  Minnesota  Education  Week.  These 
simultaneous  events  show  clearly  what 
can  be  achieved  when  a  progressive  State 
firmly  committed  to  educational  excel- 
lence works  in  partnership  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Heyer's  "Philos- 
ophy of  Teaching"  be  printed  In  «ie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mt  Teaching  Philosopht 
(By  Robert  H.  Heyes) 

I  believe  that  teaching  offers  a  life  of  tre- 
mendous excitement,  one  which  is  filled  with 
diverse  challenges  and  responslblUties.  Stu- 
dents, parents,  administrators,  other  teach- 
ers, supportive  staff  members  and  even  cus- 
todians all  have  their  own  opinions  of  what 


a  teacher  should  be  and  what  he  should  be 
doing.  The  teacher  then  is  expected  to  fill 
many  roles  depending  upon  whoee  eyes  are 
viewing  him.  Although  the  teacher  must  be 
sensitive  to  all  of  these  views.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  he  develop  for  himself  a  strong  per- 
sonal philosophy  which  fully  utilizes  his  per- 
sonality and  talents  and  which  will  be  the 
framework  from  which  he  will  operate.  In 
developing  this  philosophy  he  must  be  fully 
aware  of  the  Impact  that  teaching  has  in  the 
development  of  the  lives  of  his  students  and 
ultimately  on  society  Itself. 

I  feel  that  a  teacher's  highest  priority  is 
that  of  his  responsibility  toward  his  stu- 
dents. Teaching  must  be  much  more  than 
a  presentation  of  subject  matter.  The  de- 
velopment  of  knowledge  and  skiUs,  however, 
cannot  be  neglected.  I  want  my  classroom 
to  be  filled  with  warmth,  humor,  and  en- 
thusiasm about  science,  but  I  also  want  It 
filled  with  concern  for  individual  worth,  in- 
dividual rights,  and  Individual  responsibil- 
ity. I  believe  a  teacher  must  play  a  role  In 
helping  students  develop  self  discipline,  self 
confidence,  self  honesty,  rellabUlty  and  himi- 
bleness.  In  the  classroom  and  outside  of  It. 
I  think  It  extremely  Important  that  my  stu- 
dents leave  my  class  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  science,  toward  life,  and  toward 
themselves. 

In  recent  5  ears  much  has  been  said  about 
failure  In  schools.  Since  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult even  for  adults  to  keep  working  when 
there  is  no  accompanying  success,  I  feel 
that  my  class  must  be  structured  to  provide 
at  least  some  academic  success  for  every  stu- 
dent. However,  I  also  feel  that  faUure  U  a 
part  of  the  real  world,  and  everyone  must 
learn  how  to  react  to  and  cope  with  failures 
when  they  do  come. 

It  Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  establish 
strong,  warm  teacher-student  relationships 
both  at  the  Individual  and  coUectlve  level 
If  the  stated  goals  and  objectives  are  to  be 
reached.  To  establish  these  relationships  and 
yet  retain  the  respect  and  discipline  neces- 
sary for  an  overall  effective  educational  at- 
mosphere is  an  extremely  delicate  matter. 
Involvement  with  students  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  classroom,  in  Informal  social  activities, 
in  athletics,  and  in  the  commimlty,  coupled 
with  a  sincere  Interest  in  them  as  individuals, 
are  some  of  the  keys  to  successf\il  student- 
teacher  relationships.  Finally,  If  a  teacher 
wants  students  to  develop  positive  attitudes 
and  qualities,  he  must  exhibit  these  traits 
himself. 

The  teacher  must  assume  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  good  buUdlng 
climate  which  Is  concerned  with  providing 
good  learning  experiences  of  all  types,  both 
curricular  and  extra  currtcular.  Teachers 
miist  be  supportive  of  their  colleagues  and 
be  willing  to  share  Ideas  and  techniques 
which  may  help  others.  Admimstrators, 
counselors,  teachers,  and  supportive  person- 
nel mtist  work  cooperatively  to  establish  a 
building  which  Is  alive  and  educatlonaUy 
productive. 

The  teaching  profession  has  seen  an  almost 
staggering  amount  of  change  In  the  past 
few  years.  The  teacher  who  sits  back  and 
hopes  that  the  right  things  happen  for  edu- 
cation Is  neglecting  yet  another  vital  re- 
sponsibility. Active  involvement  in  profes- 
sional organizations  Is  the  only  way  to  In- 
sure continued  quality  education  and  equal 
opportunity  for  everyone.  To  be  Informed 
and  to  be  Involved  is  to  be  professional. 

The  teacher  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
public  relations.  He  must  develop  positive 
relationships  with  the  parents  of  his  stu- 
dents both  for  the  sake  of  the  effective  teach- 
ing of  their  sons  and  daughters  and  for  the 
sake  of  education  In  general.  Parents  have 
vital  concerns  for  their  chndren'<!  future, 
and  rightfully  so,  but  too  often  v.e  forget 
they  are  also  our  employers.  If  we  do  not  take 
every  opportunity  to  sell  the  value  of  our 
profession  to  them  and  to  other  members  of 
the  community,  we  can  not  expect  to  get 


their  support  for  the  finances  and  other 
things  vital  to  good  education.  The  public 
relations  aspect  of  teaching  must  never  be 
overlooked. 

In  closing,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  teacher 
must  constantly  strive  to  become  the  best 
teacher  that  his  talents  will  allow  blm  to 
become,  and  to  unselfishly  share  his  knowl- 
edge and  talents  with  everyone  he  comes  In 
contact  with,  especially  his  students. 


SENATOR  CRANSTON  OPPOSES  AD- 
MINISTRATION REQUEST  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM  AND 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston)  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  indi- 
cating his  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  additional  military 
assistance  to  the  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  It  is  an  article 
which  clearly  demonstrates  the  futility 
and  immorality  of  our  continued  mili- 
tary involvement  in  these  conflicts.  I 
would  like  to  bring  Senator  Cranston's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  9,  1975] 

Involvement  Is  Futile,  Immoral 

(By  Alan  Cranston) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
expressed  the  rev\ilslon  most  of  us  In  Con- 
gress feel  about  the  perpetual  bloodletting 
In  Southeast  Asia  when  he  said  he  is  "sick 
and  tired  of  pictures  of  Indochlnese  men. 
women,  and  children  being  slaughtered  by 
American  guns  with  American  ammunition." 

"The  more  aid  we  give,"  Senator  Mansfield 
said,  "the  more  killings  there  will  be." 

He  couldn't  be  more  right.  The  war  in 
Cambodia  has  already  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
$7  billion.  Vietnam  has  cost  \is  $170  biUion 
thus  far.  By  the  time  the  last  bill  Is  paid 
generations  hence — after  we  add  in  such 
long-range  costs  as  blUlons  of  dollars  Inter- 
est on  a  national  debt  swollen  by  deficit  war 
spending  and  more  billions  In  benefits  paid 
to  our  veterans — ^we'U  find  that  our  military 
Involvement  In  Indochina  will  have  cost  us, 
o\u*  chUdren  and  oiir  grandchildren  some- 
thing on  the  (HTder  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

And  all  for  what?  What  have  we  and  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  gotten  for  that 
money? 

Just  In  the  past  two  years,  since  the  so- 
called  Paris  cease-fire  agreement,  1,413.000 
more  Vietnamese  have  been  made  homeless 
and  340.000  more  civilians  and  soldiers  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  by  ceaseless,  Ameri- 
can-financed warfare. 

In  Cambodia,  five  years  of  napalm.  B-52 
bombing  and  endless  internecine  fighting 
have  made  casualties  of  nearly  a  million 
people. 

And  what  of  the  United  States?  What  have 
we  gotten  for  all  those  billions  spent  on  the 
Vietnam  and  Cambodian  wars? 

We  all  know  the  answers,  all  too  well: 
55,000  Americans  dead;  300.000  wounded. 
Soaring  Inflation  that  wracked  our  economy 
even  before  last  year's  food  shortages  and 
Arab  oil  price-hikes  made  things  stUl  worse. 

Now,  as  Congress  prepares  to  struggle  with 
President  Ford's  record  $350  billion  budget — 
and  the  16th  consecutive  annual  budget  defi- 
cit— the  President  wants  Congress  to  approve 
another  $1.3  billion  in  mUltary  aid  to  Viet- 
nam and  $363  million  more  for  Cambodia 
in  fiscal  1976.  This  money  could  be  put  to 
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far  better  use  to  help  the  unemployed  and 
the  disadvantaged  here  at  home  aad  to  spur 
our  economic  recovery. 

That's  not  all.  For  the  remaining  four 
months  of  fiscal  1975,  President  Ford  wants 
an  extra  $300  million  for  Vietnam  (they  al- 
ready got  $700  million  this  year).  And,  since 
the  Lon  Nol  government  has  already  used  up 
the  $275  mlUlon  It  got  from  us  this  year,  the 
President  has  made  an  emergency  appeal  for 
$222  nunion  more  for  Cambodia. 

All  those  millions  more  are  being  demanded 
from  us  for  Marshal  Lon  Nol — while  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China  have  substantially  re- 
duced their  aid  to  the  Cambodian  Insurgents. 
And  though  the  rebel  Khmer  Rouge  are  out- 
numbered by  government  forces,  they  have 
had  no  help  from  North  Vietnamese  combat 
troops  since  1972.  Yet  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion claims  that  without  continuing,  large- 
scale,  open-ended  aid  from  the  United  States, 
the  Lon  Nol  government  Is  sure  to  collapse. 

Ironically,  It  is  we,  not  the  CcmmimlstB, 
who  (Inadvertently)  are  supplying  the  In- 
surgents with  most  of  their  war  materiel. 
According  to  a  Congressional  source  who  has 
Just  returned  from  Cambodia,  most  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  equipment  was  made  In  the 
United  States  and  has  either  been  captured 
from  government  troops  or  obtained  on  the 
black  market. 

Why  does  the  Administration  want  to  keep 
pouring  American  money — and  Cambodian 
lives — down  this  rathole? 

The  President  says  we  have  a  "commit- 
ment" to  the  Lon  Nol  government.  What  Is 
that  commitment?  When  was  It  made?  By 
whom?  Was  it  by  Richard  Nixon— when  he 
ordered  the  U.S.  "incursion"  into  Cambodia? 
If  there  was  a  secret  commitment,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know. 

The  Congress  knows  of  no  such  commit- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
originally  framed  hi  1971  and  signed  by 
President  Nixon  explicitly  states  that  the 
provision  of  U.S.  aid  to  Cambodia  "shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  for  its  defense." 

President  Ford  calls  Cambodia  an  ally. 
But  sxirely  he  knows  that  we  have  no  treaty 
of  alliance.  Secretary  Kissinger,  who  is  more 
precise  about  such  things,  refers  to  Cam- 
bodia only  as  "a  country  which  has  been 
associated  with  us." 

The  Ford  Administration,  to  Its  credit,  does 
not  repeat  the  discredited  arguments  of  the 
past  that  the  U.S.  has  any  vital  Interest  in 
Cambodia.  Clearly  we  do  not.  The  outcome 
of  the  Cambodian  civil  war  (even  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  has  stopped  pre- 
tending that  It  Is  the  North  Vietnamese,  not 
the  Cambodians,  who  are  driving  back  Lon 
Nol's  forces)  is  not  vital  to  our  security  or 
our  welfare. 

But  President  Ford  does  claim,  rightly  I 
believe,  that  "our  national  security  and  the 
Integrity  of  our  alliances  depend  upon  our 
reputation  as  a  reliable  partner."  I  have  no 
fears  on  that  score.  We  have  proven  time 
and  again  to  be  eminently  reliable  partners 
In  war — even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  such  years  of  stubborn 
steadfastness  have  been  a  calamitous  mis- 
take for  everyone  concerned. 

The  President  says  there's  a  "moral  ques- 
tion" Involved  In  Cambodia.  Indeed  there 
Is.  though  perhaps  not  the  one  he  sees. 

Our  "association"  with  Cambodia  has  not 
only  been  costly  and  tragic,  but  Immoral 
as  well.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Initially  encouraged 
the  Lon  Nol  coup  which  overthrew  Prince 
Sihanouk  In  1970.  President  Nixon  contin- 
ued to  support  Lon  Nol  despite  the  Cam- 
bodian government's  corruption  and  Incom- 
petence which  alienated  whatever  popular 
support  It  once  had. 

Meanwhile,  secret  American  bombing  with 
B-52S  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year.  Finally,  a  month  after  the  coup,  came 
the  American  Invasion. 


The  Cambodian  Invasion  supposedly  was  to 
protect  South  Vietnam  from  North  Viet- 
namese forces  using  Cambodian  "sanctu- 
aries." But  the  sanctuaries  were  expanded, 
rather  than  destroyed. 

Cambodia — a  victim  of  American  deceit, 
violations  of  the  law  and  abuse  of  executive 
powers — has  remained  an  American-financed 
battlefield  ever  since.  Instead  of  flying  more 
ammunition  In.  we  should  be  fiylng  people 
out  (if,  as  feared,  some  lives  will  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy if  the  Lon  Nol  government  falls  to  the 
Insiirgents) . 

The  time  has  come.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Cambodian  people  as  well  as  our  own,  for  the 
Administration  to  be  less  concerned  about 
our  Image  as  an  Indefatigable  warrior  and 
Inexhaustible  banker  and  more  about  our 
responsibilities  as  a  compassionate  friend 
of  peace. 


THE  MISUNDERSTOOD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Quill, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  JournaUsts,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  cites  some  startling  results  of  Gallup 
polls: 

Only  45  percent  of  those  polled  knew 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  based  on 
the  first  amendment. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  students  asked 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  a 
Government  agency  tc  check  news 
stories  for  accuracy. 

Thirty  percent  of  those  students  be- 
lieved the  Government  could  shut  down 
a  newspaper  legally. 

The  Quill  editorial  did  not  deal  pri- 
marily with  broadcasting.  Yet,  it  is  not 
stretching  the  truth  to  say  that — 

The  Federal  Government  ignores  free- 
dom of  the  press  when  regulating  broad- 
casting. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission can  and  does,  admittedly 
through  indirect  means,  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  broadcast  news. 

The  FCC  legally  can,  and  does,  put 
broadcasters  off  the  air. 

The  Quill  is  concerned  that  the  mes- 
sage about  the  first  amendment — the 
freedom  for  all  citizens — has  not  been 
carried  throughout  the  land. 

That  concerns  me,  too.  And  I  am 
equally  concerned  that  with  fewer  and 
fewer  truly  competing  newspapers,  we, 
the  people,  need  to  have  broadcasters 
also  covered  by  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  do  not  have  that  now.  We  have 
governmentally  controlled  broadcasting. 
The  first  amendment — that  part  dealing 
with  a  free  press — was  designed  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  a  control  on 
Government.  The  press  was  given  that 
role.  The  press  is  the  only  private  enter- 
prise mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 

Economic  conditions  have  removed 
many  of  the  competing  daily  newspapers 
we  formerly  had.  But  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  that  could  be  filling  that 
gap  are  shackled  by  rules  and  regulations 
that — as  the  ultimate — can  put  them  out 
of  business. 

We,  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  would 
not  allow  that  to  happen  to  newspapers. 
We  know,  even  if  many  of  our  citizens 
do  not,  that  the  first  amendment  is  there 
and  must  be  honored. 

But  what  will  happen  if  this  ignorance 
of  the  first  amendment  spreads?  What 


if  support  for  goverrmiental  regulation 
of  broadcasting  grows  to  a  point  where 
some,  who  would  control  the  print  media, 
too,  gain  strength  and  support? 

I  do  not  think  those  questions  are 
rhetorical. 

There  are  many  groups  around  this 
country  who,  in  good  faith  and  in  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  United  States,  want 
to  force  broadcasters  to  provide  air  time 
for  opposition  viewpoints  on  controver- 
sial issues.  Despite  court  decisions,  for 
example,  the  BEM  case,  these  people 
continue  their  campaign.  One  variation 
calls  for  free  speech  messages.  "Access" 
is  the  general  term  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal. 

Like  the  FCC's  fairness  doctrine,  it- 
self, this  concept  has  a  nice  ring  to  it. 

But  this  access  movement  is  contra- 
dictory. It  would  use  the  first  amendment 
to  defeat  the  first  amendment. 

A  part  of  this  movement  wants  to  use 
controls  over  broadcasting  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  those  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Quill  editorial  and  an 
article  e:d>laining  free  speech  messages 
from  Access,  a  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

Editor's  Notes 

We  risk  appearing  platitudinous  every  time 
we  mention  freedom  of  the  press  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  First  Amendment. 

How  many  times,  In  how  many  different 
ways,  has  the  subject  been  analyzed,  cross- 
e.xamined,  discussed,  debated,  dissected.  Cer- 
tainly this  magazine  has  been  harping  on 
the  First  Amendment  for  the  better  part  of 
60  years.  Numerous  other  publications,  large 
and  small,  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
have  raised  the  Issue,  too,  particularly  In  re- 
cent years  in  response  to  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's vendetta  against  the  press. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  message  has  been 
carried  throughout  the  land  so  often  that 
Its  meaning  should  be  second  nature  by  now. 

But  how  loud  and  clear  that  message  is 
remains  questionable.  Take  note  of  what 
pollster  George  Gallup  discovered  In  one  of 
his  public  opinion  samplings:  Less  than  half 
(45  p>er  cent)  of  the  American  people  knew 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  based  on  the 
First  Amendment.  More  than  half  either 
thought  it  came  from  another  source,  or 
didn't  (or  couldn't)  oSer  an  answer. 

What  persons  did  tell  Gallup  with  more 
than  a  modicum  of  self-assurance  was  that 
newspapers  devote  too  much  space  to  "bad" 
news  and  not  enough  space  to  "good"  news. 

Another  Gallup  poll  conducted  recently 
asked  high  school  students  whether  the  na- 
tion would  be  better  ofif  if  every  news  story 
sent  out  of  Washington  were  checked  first  by 
a  government  agency  for  accuracy.  Sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  students  favored  the 
idea.  And  what's  more,  30  per  cent  thought 
the  federal  government  could  legally  shut 
down  a  newspaper  It  felt  was  publishing  In- 
accxirate  or  biased  stories. 

And  high  school  Juniors  and  seniors 
throughout  the  nation  were  asked  In  1974 
if  they  could  recall  offhand  the  source  of  the 
right  of  a  free  press  in  this  country.  Nearly 
half  did  not  know.  Thirty-two  per  cent  knew 
It  was  m  the  Constitution.  An  unbelievable 
four  per  cent  pinpointed  it  in  the  First 
Amendment. 

It's  disconcerting  that  these  conceptions 
are  prevalent  even  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  Too  many  private  citizens  do  not  think 
of  themselves  as  having  the  same  constltu- 
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tional  privileges  afforded  to  others.  They 
speak  In  terms  of  "those  newspapers  and 
broadcasters"  being  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  as  If  it  were  an  exclusive  imi- 
brella  only  for  the  establishment  press.  And 
the  question  often  follows:  "Why  should  they 
have  special  privileges?" 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart  says 
m  response  that  a  basic  understanding  Is 
essential  If  we  (meaning  all  of  us)  are  to 
avoid  an  elementary  error  of  constitutional 
law.  "It  Is  tempting  to  suggest  that  freedom 
of  the  press  means  only  that  newspaper  pub- 
lishers are  guaranteed  freedom  of  expression. 
They  are  guaranteed  that  freedom,  to  be  sure, 
but  so  are  we  all.  .  .  ." 

Stewart  went  on  to  say  that  the  press  has 
"sometimes  been  outrageously  abusive,  un- 
truthful, .irrogant  and  hypocritical.  But  it 
hardly  follows  that  elimination  of  a  strong 
and  independent  press  is  the  way  to  elim- 
inate abustveness.  untruth,  arrogance  or 
hypocrisy  from  government  itself." 

It's  that  message  that  needs  to  be  carried 
loudly  and  clearly,  regardless  of  how  plati- 
tudinous It  may  seem. 

Free  Speech  Concept  Gains  Momentum 

■Free  Speech  Messages"  (FSM's).  uncen- 
sored  guest  editorials  by  community  resi- 
dents, Is  gaining  momentum  as  an  Institu- 
tional program  form.  A  recent  proposal  by 
the  father  of  FSM's,  Phil  Jacklln  (founder 
of  the  Committee  for  Open  Media,  San  Jose, 
California),  will  assure  even  more  vigorous 
debate. 

Jacklln  developed  the  PSM  idea  and 
reached  agreements  with  San  Francisco  area 
stations  to  air  systems  of  FSM's  during  16 
minutes  each  week — Including  prime  evening 
time.  Together  with  the  Citizens  Communi- 
cations Center  law  firm  In  Washington.  D.C., 
Committee  for  Open  Media  has  now  pro- 
posed to  the  FCC  that  all  stations  carry 
FSM's.  To  Induce  the  stations  to  do  It,  COM 
and  Citizens  have  asked  the  FCC  to  adopt 
an  "access  alternative"  to  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, relieving  a  station  of  most  of  the  Doc- 
trine's burdens  if  it  has  an  adequate  FSM 
system. 

"Access  Is  Fairness,"  as  the  alternative  Is 
known,  calls  for  a  minlmvun  commitment  of 
one  hour  per  week  to  FSM's  and  to  slightly 
longer  access-oriented  public  affairs  shows. 
In  "exchange,"  the  station  would  be  exempt 
from  all  requirements  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine except  that  regarding  paid  editorial 
advertisements  (to  prevent  the  wealthy  from 
monopolizing  air  time).  Also,  stations  would 
EtlU  be  subject  to  the  FCC's  requirement  of 
good  faith  and  service  to  the  public  Inter- 
est in  its  programing  decisions. 

"Access  Is  Fairness"  would  allow  stations 
the  choice  of  adopting  an  adequate  FSM  svs- 
tem  (thus  presumptively  complying  with  the 
Fairness  Doctrine)  or  continuing  via  the 
old  case-by-case  method.  Given  that  choice, 
Jacklln  is  certain  most  stations  would  choose 
the  PSM  approach. 

First  of  all,  the  minimum  access  require- 
ment (one  hour)  accounts  for  less  than  K. 
of  the  typical  broadcast  week  and  therefore 
does  not  drain  stations'  commercial  time. 
Second,  the  FCC  would  be  out  of  the  con- 
tent-regulating business  with  regard  to  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  The  Commission's  role 
would  be  reduced  to  assuring  that  the  ac- 
cess procedures  (e.g.,  amount  of  time  per 
week,  lack  of  censorship,  placement  of  spot«! 
during  the  broadcast  day)  are  adequate. 
Third,  It  would  relieve  broadcasters  of  an- 
other problem — the  initial  airing  of  contro- 
versial Issues  of  public  Importance  as  re- 
quired by  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  FSM's 
themselves  would  initiate  many  discussions, 
and  broadcasters  would  be  less  inhibited 
from  doing  Investigative  reporting  knowing 
that  their  conclusions  as  to  falrne.ss  won't 
be  challenged  (except  by  FSM's  presenting 
contraatlng  views). 


According  to  Charlie  Firestone,  the  Citizens 
attorney  working  closely  with  Jacklln,  "Ac- 
cess Is  Fairness"  has  been  presented  for  dis- 
cussion to  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Bar  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  attorneys  who  represent  broad- 
casters before  the  FCC,  and  will  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  PCBA's  Re-Regulation 
Committee,  which  Firestone  hopes  will 
adopt  a  resolution  urging  FCC  acceptance  of 
the  plan. 

Firestone  thinks  the  biggest  shot-m-the- 
arm  for  FSM's  ironically,  was  the  sour  note 
sounded  in  FCC  Chairman  Richard  Wiley's 
September  speech  before  the  Radio-Televi- 
sion News  Directors'  Association  In  Mon- 
treal. Although  Wiley  rejected  "Access  Is 
Fairness"  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  the  mere  fact  that  he  felt 
FSM's  significant  enough  to  discuss  In  so 
Important  a  speech  is  a  sign  that  the  de- 
bate is  Just  beginning. 

Already  Firestone  has  been  seeking  the 
views  of  the  FCC  Commissioners.  The  re- 
sponse, he  says,  is  mixed.  At  least  two  Com- 
missioners favor  calling  Immediately  for  a 
"Notice  of  Inquiry"  (seeking  Industry  and 
public  comments  on  the  proposal):  three 
other  are  still  walverlng. 

Partly  because  of  some  courts'  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Fairness  Doctrine  (see  sep- 
arate story,  this  issue,  on  NBC's  "Pensions" 
program],  Firestone  believes  "Access  Is 
Fairness"  Is  matiiring  rapidly  as  a  workable 
proposal.  If  it  succeeds,  the  victors  will  be 
the  representatives  of  all  those  viewpoints 
which,  because  of  controversiality  or  un- 
popularity, have  always  been  underrepre- 
sented  on  radio  and  television. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
can  see  from  reading  about  "Access  is 
fairness,"  the  "FCC  would  be  out  of  the 
content-regulating  business  with  regard 
to  the  fairness  doctrine." 

But,  the  "access  is  fairness"  concept 
would  be  put  into  use  by  action  of  the 
FCC.  Presumably,  the  FCC  would  retain 
the  power  to  deny  renewal  of  the  license 
of  any  broadcaster  found  to  \1olate  the 
regulations  for  "access  is  fairness." 

The  first  amendment  would  be  walked 
over  in  the  name  of  free  speech. 

Those  who  want  freedom  of  speech 
would  use  that  freedom  to  control  the 
freedom  of  the  press  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  broadcasters.  For.  imless  the 
broadcasters  are  free  of  governmental 
controls,  they  cannot  carry  out  the  rea- 
son for  the  first  amendment:  protection 
from  government.  That  protection  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country;  not  for  the  press,  be  it 
printed  or  broadcast. 

Today  that  is  a  diflBcult  concept :  pro- 
tection of  the  people  against  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  in  1791  when  the 
first  amendment  was  ratified  as  part  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  it  should  not  be  a  difBcult  concept 
in  light  of  recent  American  history. 

Too  many  people  today  want  to  use 
the  force  of  government  to  make  others 
listen  to  their  opinions. 

Is  that  right? 

I  say  it  is  not. 

But  the  reply  will  be:  But  everyone 
would  have  the  same  chance  to  be  heard. 

That  may  be  true  theoretically.  But 
in  practice  it  would  lead  to  confiict  after 
conflict;  court  case  after  court  case: 
demand  after  demand  to  extend  this 
precedent  to  the  printed  media. 

The  first  amendment  stands  as  one 


of  the  truly  great  acts  of  faith  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

No  other  country  has  the  same  kind 
of  a  free  press  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

Chief  Judge  Etevid  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  paraphrased  that  famous 
jurist.  Learned  Hand,  on  how  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  first  amendment 
works : 

A  multitude  cf  tongues,  completely  un- 
restricted in  speech,  will  somehow  over  the 
long  run  produce  a  multitude  of  Ideas  ex- 
pressive of  the  culture  and  interest  of  all  the 
people,  such  that  national  political  debate 
and  artistic  achievement  will  flourish. 

Freedom  means  exemption  from  ex- 
ternal control,  interference  and  regula- 
tion. There  may  be  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
freedom  over  the  short  haul.  But  not  over 
the  long  haul,  as  Judge  Hand  said. 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  go  hand 
in  hand  with  reason.  Human  beings  are 
rational.  In  the  long  run,  reason  will 
provide  answers.  Reason  will  adopt  the 
correct  answers. 

Of  course  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  will  bring  abuses.  But  the  same 
freedom  provides  the  means  to  overcome 
those  abuses.  That  is  what  the  market 
place  of  ideas  means. 

Goverrmiental  force  used  for  the  goal 
of  promoting  good  ideas  is,  in  the  end, 
just  as  harmful  as  governmental  force 
in  the  employ  of  evil. 

The  first  amendment  was  a  big  gamble 
on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  an  act  of  trust  in  human 
beings.  It  was  an  act  of  tolerance  of  re- 
pugnant ideas. 

The  first  amendment  was  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  good 
order  for  all  our  citizens.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion for  our  form  of  self-government. 

Before  we  allow  the  first  amendment 
to  be  eroded,  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
about  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  S.  2.  the  First  Amend- 
ment Clarification  Act  of  1975 — a  bill  to 
make  sure  that  broadcasters  have  the 
same  free  press  rights  as  publishers — is. 
at  least,  the  vehicle  for  hard  thought 
about  the  first  amendment. 


THE  CIA  AND  NATIONAL  SECURTTy 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  Ray  S.  Cline,  former  CIA  Deputy 
Director  of  Intelligence,  has  made  some 
verj-  thoughtful  observations  concerning 
our  future  national  security  and  the 
question  of  CIA  covert  political  activities. 

I  have  stated  in  the  i>ast  that  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  function  of  the  CIA 
should  be  strictly  one  of  intelligence 
gathering. 

Mr.  Cline's  basic  premise  is  that  there 
may  be  some  extenuating  circumstances 
whereby,  in  order  to  obviate  "bringing 
in  tlie  Marines"  while  still  in.- u ring  our 
own  national  security,  covert  interven- 
tion in  the  political  activities  of  certain 
foreign  countries  may  be  a  justifiable 
alternative. 

In  reading  this  article,  basic  ethical 
questions  come  to  mind — specifically,  do 
the  ends  justify  the  means?  Have  not  the 
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events  of  recent  history  shown  too  often 
that  the  "covert  aid"  of  which  Mr.  Cllne 
speaks  can  fall  to  achieve  any  "construc- 
tive"  end— again,  using  his  terminology— 
In  the  absence  of  adherence  to  clearly 
established  policies  and  firm  guidelines, 
for  which  Federal  agencies  must  remain 
accountable  to  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  Representatives? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Cllne  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  :i 
Erasing  the  "C"  m  "Covekt":  In  omplbte 
Se  uhtt 
(By  Ray  S.  Cllne) 
Washington. — ^At  the  end  of  1974,  Congress 
enacted  and  President  Ford  signed  Into  law 
restrictions    on     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency's  overseas  operations  that  virtually 
put  the  CJ.A.  out  of  the  business  of  giving 
covert  political  assistance  to  friendly  foreign 
governments  or  political  groups.  The  White 
House  did  not  make  an  Issue  of  the  legisla- 
tive restrictions,  nor  did  the  C.I.A. 

A  great  many  critics  of  United  States 
policy  In  the  1950's  and  IQeO's,  especially  the 
young  ones  who  grew  up  in  the  era  of  retreat 
from  Vietnam  and  of  worldwide  detente 
have  applauded  United  States  withdrawal 
from  the  clandestine  International  political 
arena.  They  consider  covert  activities  Incom- 
patible with  International  law.  morality  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  open 
society. 

And  yet,  there  lingers  an  uneasv,  doubtful 
feeling  about  the  wisdom  of  this  move  In  the 
minds  of  many  Washington  officials,  espe- 
claUy  career  public  servants  in  the  "national 
security  estebllshment"  and  political  figures 
who  remember  the  dark  days  of  Europe  In 
the  time  of  the  Berlin  airlift  (1948-1949)  and 
the  maitary  Invasion  of  South  Korea  (1950). 
..^tJ  ^^^  ^^'^-  *^cy  are  not  confident  that 

detente"  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  elimi- 
nated the  dangers  of  Soviet  efforts  to  domi- 
nate smaller  nations,  some  of  which  are  im- 
portant to  United  States  securltv.  Thev  also 
doubt  that  it  Is  really  moral  for  the  United 
States  to  be  too  high-minded  to  help  friendly 
democratic  governments  threatened  with 
one-party  dictatorship.  Covert  political  ac- 
tion is  a  way  of  aiding  governments  threat- 
ened by  a  foreign-supported  take-over  with- 
out sending  in  the  marines. 

The  "realists"  of  the  "national  security 
establishment"  argue  that  covert  action 
ought  to  be  taken  In  those  relatively  few 
cases  m  which  world  events  can  be  turned 
m  a  direction  more  favorable  to  the  United 
States  by  a  crucial  marginal  boost  from  the 
C.I.A.  for  moderate  constitutionalists 

Proponents  of  selective  covert  political  ac- 
tion abroad  believe  that  aU  great  nations  try 
to  Influence  political  developments  In  other 
countries  when  their  strategic  Interests  are 
affected.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  both 
have  a  well-defined  political  philosophy  of 
intervening  In  non-Communist  areas  to  pro- 
mote violent  revolutionarv  action  and  over- 
throw existing  regimes. 

The  "realists"  says  that  C.I.A.  support 
helped  the  Christian  Democratic-centered 
majority  in  Chile  stay  alive  and  resist  the 
minority  rule  of  President  Salvador  Allende 
Gossens.  which  would  have  brought  Chile  to 
total  ruin.  They  are  not  particularly  happy 
that  a  military  Junta  rather  than  a  parlia- 
mentary regime  has  taken  charge,  but  they 
believe  mUitary  regimes  are  impermanent 
whereas  establishment  of  a  Communist- 
dominated  dictatorship  with  Soviet  support 
Is  a  one-way  street. 

The  Soviet  "Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  invoked 
to  Justify  the  mUltary  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia In   1968,  guarantees   in  perpetuity 
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the  security  of  pro-Soviet  regimes  within  the 
commonwealth  of  Communlsit  nations. 

Serious  foreign  policy  experts  now  point 
out  that  an  excellent  strategic  case  could  be 
made  for  covert  aid  to  non-Communist 
groups  in  Portugal. 

The  fall  of  the  decaying  authoritarian  re- 
gime there  left  the  country  with  virtually 
no  organized  political  structure  except  for 
the  Communist  underground.  The  armed 
forces  are  divided  between  conservative  and 
revolutionary  wings.  The  latter  seems  to  be 
dominant  and  Is  generally  tolerant  of  Com- 
munist demonstrations,  political  strikes  and 
physical  harassment  of  democratic  politi- 
cians. 

The  advocates  of  covert  political  action 
say  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
Is  at  stake,  since  continuing  Portuguese  per- 
mission for  American  bases  In  the  Azores  is 
vital  to  antisubmarine  reconnaissance  and 
defense  systems  in  the  Atlantic.  Loss  of  these 
bases,  they  say.  would  also  make  impossible 
prolonged  American  military  assistance  to 
Israel  In  the  event  of  another  Middle  East 
war.  Finally,  it  Is  noted,  the  Mediterranean 
flank  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion might  faU  apart  if  a  Soviet-influenced 
Communist-dominated  regime  gained  con- 
trol of  Lisbon. 

If  this  happened,  say  the  national  security 
professionals,  what  does  the  United  States 
do?  Retreat  to  Western  Hemisphere  quasi- 
Isolatlonlsm?  Spend  massively  on  economic 
and  mUitary  aid  to  shore  up  NATO's  Mediter- 
ranean flank?  If  necessary,  send  in  the 
marines?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  let  our 
covert  operators  quietly  try  to  assist  the 
moderate  center  In  Portugal  to  establish  a 
working  multiparty  parliamentary  system 
countering  Soviet  moves  to  help  the  local 
Communists,  who  are  undoubtedly  a  minority 
but  an  efficient  poUtlcal  force?  Among  these 
unattractive  choices,  some  of  the  old  hands 
argue,  covert  political  action  is  the  best. 

Later.  American  options  may  shrink  to  a 
choice  between  mUltary  Intervention  and 
strategic  retreat  from  southern  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean.  To  avoid  this  harsh  di- 
lemma, whether  In  the  case  of  Portugal  or 
some  other  threatened  nation,  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  an  option  of  covertly 
aiding  constructive  constitutionalists  and 
resisting  the  rise  to  power  of  dictatorship 
hostile  to  American  Interests. 

Some  observers  of  the  International  scene 
think  American  strength  Is  so  great  that  it 
materlaUy  affects  what  happens  In  the  world, 
whether  the  United  States  acts  or  falls  to  act, 
uses  diplomatic  and  economic  pressures,  or 
military  aid  or  covert  assistance.  There  is 
no  way  to  shirk  this  awesome  position  and 
the  vital  thing  is  to  use  aU  American  assets 
In  a  stabilizing,  peace-preserving  role. 


DEREGULATION  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  1975.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
garding the  best  method  to  Increase  the 
production  of  natural  gas  in  meeting 
our  Nation's  economic  and  energy  prob- 
lems. 

While  several  alternatives  have  been 
explored  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
the  Secretary  feels  that  the  best  option 
Is  to  allow  competitive  market  forces  to 
establish  wellhead  prices;  and  he  urges 
prompt  congressional  approval  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  end  price  con- 
trol of  new  natural  gas. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Morton  ia 
correct  In  his  analysis  that  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  Is  the  best  method  to 
assure  Increased  production. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Mokton,  Secre- 
tary OF  the  Interior,  Before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  March   18,  1976 
The  natural  gas  shortage  Is  severe  and 
genuine.  In  large  part,  it  has  been  caused 
by   Federal    regulation   of   wellhead   prices. 
Consideration  of  the  evidence  and  available 
alternatives  makes  it  clear,  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  solved  most  efficiently 
and  at  least  cost  to  the  consumer  by  allow- 
ing competitive  market  forces  to  establish 
wellhead  prices. 

Because  of  this,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  swiftly  in  adopting  the  President's  pro- 
posal  to  end  price  controls  of  new  gas.  It 
wotild  exempt  from  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion regulation  sales  or  deliveries  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  natural  gas  which  (1)  is 
dedloated  to  Interstate  commerce  for  the 
first  time  on  or  after  January  1,  1975,  (11) 
Is  continued  In  Interstate  commerce  after 
the  expiration  of  a  contract  by  Its  own  terms 
for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  such  natural  gas 
existing  as  of  that  date  or  (111)  which  Is 
produced  from  wells  commenced  after  that 
date.  This  would — 

Permit  natural  gas  field  prices  to  seek 
their  competitive  level; 

Stimulate  exploration  and  development  of 
domestic  natural  gas  resources;  and 

Allow  market  allocation  of  natural  gas 
graduaUy  to  the  most  efficient  and  highest 
priority  uses. 

Natural  gas  is  basic  to  our  energy  economy. 
It  accounts  for  about  40  percent  of  our  en- 
ergy supplies.  For  many  Industries,  It  simply 
cannot  be  replaced.  That  Is  why,  for  example, 
natural  gas  shortages  In  the  agricultural 
sector  are  so  critical.  More  than  half  of  the 
U.S.  industries  use  natural  gas.  And  these 
are  the  same  Industries  that  provide  Jobs  for 
our  people  and  goods  and  services  for  our 
consumers. 

The  natural  gas  shortage  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  energy  and  economic  well-being. 

Although  the  recession  makes  It  difficult 
to  measure  the  unemployment  effect  of  the 
shortage  precisely,  many  companies  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  production  because  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  natural  gas  and  do  not 
have  alternate  fuel-burning  capacity. 

Some  specific  dislocations  are  particularly 
severe.  For  example,  natural  gas  curtailments 
to  fertlUzer  plante,  If  permitted  to  continue, 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  200.000  tons  of 
fertilizer  this  spring.  This  translates  Into  » 
loss  of  160  million  bushels  of  com  in  1976,  or 
2.6  per  cent  of  the  crop,  worth  perhaps  $500 
million.  Additional  ctu^allments  might  result 
In  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  Amer- 
icans would  feel  the  effect  in  higher  price* 
for  meat  and  other  foods  across  the  board. 
Use  of  oil  or  coal  as  a  substitute  for  nat- 
ural gas  increases  prices  substantially. 

Use  of  oil  or  coal  as  a  substitute  can  have 
adverse  environmental  consequences,  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  our  clean  air 
objectives. 

Use  of  oil  as  a  substitute  for  natural  gaa 
can  require  more  Importe  and  directly  under- 
cut our  Important  national  goal  of  reducing 
vulnerability  from  foreign  oil  dependence. 

On  the  demand  side,  artificially  depressed 
natural  gas  prices  result  in  misallocatlon  of 
energy  supplies.  Large  quantities  of  natiu-al 
gas  are  used  as  boiler  fuel  that  would  t>e  used 
for  higher  uses  If  a  free  market  prevailed. 

Some  measures  before  the  Congress  pro- 
pose to  address  the  natural  gas  dilemma  by 
revising  field  price  regulation,  hoping  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
with  a  new  system.  We  believe  this  approach 
Is  basically  misconceived  and  that  field  price 
regulation  wUl  Inevitably  fall. 
Regulated   field   prices  based   on   "actual 
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cost"  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  risks  and  coste 
Involved  In  finding  and  developing  a  non- 
renewable resource  Inevitably  rise  over  time. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  producers  are 
forced  to  drill  at  greater  depths  and  In  fron- 
tier areas.  The  history  of  FPC  regulation  has 
shown  that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  set  a 
"right"  price  for  developing  new  natural  gas 
supplies  and,  beyond  this,  today's  "right" 
price  wUl  be  tomorrow's  "wrong"  price.  This 
is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  ad- 
justments and  tinkering  based  on  price  in- 
dexes, fixed  price  increase  allowances  and  the 
like. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  testified 
several  times  before  the  Congress  on  this 
subject  and  during  this  time  the  body  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  new  gas  deregulation 
appears  to  have  a  stronger  case  and  wider 
following  than  when  I  first  appeared. 

Let  me  address  two  or  three  of  the  major 
questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  the 
President's  deregulation  proposal.  First,  It 
has  been  argued  that  deregulation  la  a  mis- 
take If  the  natural  gas  producer  market  Is 
not  competitive.  But  the  evidence  seems 
convincing  that  field  markete  are  workably 
competitive.  I  hope  that  you  will  review  this 
Issue  In  a  thorough  and  balanced  fashion 
because.  If  you  do,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
the  conclusions  we  and  most  experts  have 
reached  about  this. 

Second,  in  the  face  of  recent  FPC  price  In- 
creases, it  Is  fair  to  ask  what  response  has 
been  forthcoming  from  natural  gas  producers. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  this  response  now  because  of  the  lead- 
times  Involved  In  exploration  for  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  gas  and  because  natural 
gas  is  tied  so  closely  to  oil.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  downward  trend  In  gas  well  drilling 
activity  was  reversed  In  1972,  partly  because 
of  higher  prices  in  the  Intrastete  market. 

In  1971,  3830  gas  wells  were  completed 

In  1972.  4928  were  completed. 

In  1973,  6385  were  completed. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  1974  are  that 
7196  gas  wells  were  completed. 

A':d  we  also  know  that  during  the  fifties, 
sixties,  and  early  seventies,  field  price  regula- 
tion reduced  first  gas  well  drilling,  then  dis- 
coveries and  finally  production.  Let  me  add 
to  this  that  offshore  drUling  has  not  followed 
the  recent  rising  trend  because  gas  produced 
from  the  Federal  OCS  must  be  dedicated  to 
the  regulated  Interstate  market. 

This  indicates,  of  course,  that  the  Intra- 
state market  is  getting,  or  will  be  getting, 
more  than  its  share  of  new  natural  gas  sup- 
plies. Other  figures  confirm  the  trend  toward 
intrastate  gas.  For  example,  current  Intra- 
state contracts  Increased  from  32  per  cent  of 
ail  contracts  In  1966  to  83  per  cent  In  1973. 
This  in  turn  suggests  that  industries  are 
going  to  locate  where  new  nattiral  gas  Is 
available  on  an  Intrastate  basis.  Recently  I 
was  made  aware  of  a  situation  In  Midland, 
Texas,  where  a  national  company  elected  to 
locate  a  plant  because  intrastate  gas  was 
available,  even  though  Intrastate  prices  are 
significantly  higher  thah  Interstate  prices. 
Plants  are  moving  away  from  areas  without 
firm  supplies  of  Interstate  gas,  taking  Jobs 
and  money  with  them,  and  moving  to  areas 
with  a  firm  but  more  costly  supply  of  intra- 
state gas. 

Without  deregulation  of  new  natural  gas 
field  prices,  the  Project  Independence  Report 
projected  that  production  would  decline  from 
22  4  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1972  to  15.2  trillion 
cubic  feet  In  1985.  In  contrast,  with  new  gas 
deregulation,  production  would  Increase  to 
24.5  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1985.  Stated  dif- 
ferently, continued  regulation  could  mean 
a  40  per  cent  decline  from  present  levels, 
while  deregulation  could  mean  about  a  10 
per  cent  Increase. 

Third,  a  critical  question  with  which  we 
are  all  concerned  is  what  would  the  effect  of 


new  gas  deregulation  be  on  consumer  prices. 
The  effect  would  be  gradual  beoatise  the  ini- 
tial amount  of  new  gas  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  old  gas  and  because  the  field  price 
of  new  gas  Is  only  part  of  the  ultimate  cost 
to  consumers.  FEA  has  estimated  that  the 
Impact  on  the  average  annual  residential 
bill  would  be  about  6.2  percent  In  1976  rising 
to  11.5  percent  In  1978.  These  are  real  and 
troublesome  Increases.  But  again.  It  is  vitally 
Important  to  consider  the  alternatives.  Con- 
tinued field  price  regulation,  even  reformed 
deregulation,  will  mean 

That  consumers  pay  higher  prices  for  al- 
ternative energy  sources; 

That  our  energy  resources  are  misallocated 
because  of  artificially  depressed  gas  prices; 

That  the  economy  suffers  from  lost  Jobs, 
goods  and  services,  and 

That  we  lose  In  terms  of  domestic  energy 
self-sufficiency. 

I  hope  the  Committee  shares  ova  objective 
of  meeting  our  energy  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  a  comprehensive  program  that  Is 
both  effective  and  equitable.  In  your  delib- 
erations over  the  past  two  years  on  natural 
gas  regulation,  the  Committee  appears  to 
have  moved  In  the  direction  we  have  Indi- 
cated out  of  both  a  concern  for  consumers 
and  recognition  of  the  urgent  need  to  face  up 
to  our  energy  dilemma.  Our  conclusion,  and 
that  of  many  others  in  Congress  and  else- 
where. Is  that  deregulation  of  new  na/tural 
gas  Is  the  only  satisfactory  vtray  to  do  the  Job. 


THE    WORLD   POOD    CONFERENCE: 
PROGRESS    MADE    IN    FOLLOWUP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  an  article  in  the  March 
16  New  York  Times  entitled,  "Long- 
Range  Plans  To  Peed  World  Are  Moving 
Ahead." 

This  article,  by  Mr.  Boyce  Resberger, 
points  out  that,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  World  Pood  Conference,  progress 
has  been  made  in  at  least  four  key  areas. 
These  are  the  establishment  of:  First,  a 
World  Pood  Council  to  oversee  interna- 
tional activities  aimed  at  improving  the 
food  situation;  second,  a  consultative 
group  to  coordinate  investments  in  agri- 
cultural development;  third,  an  early 
warning  system  to  detect  impending 
famines;  and  fourth,  a  world  food  re- 
serve. 

Some  skepticism  has  been  voiced  re- 
garding the  World  Pood  Conference  and 
its  impact  on  the  world  food  problem. 
Most  of  us  who  participated  in  that  event 
warned  that  it  was  only  a  beginning,  and 
that  the  best  of  resolutions  would  not 
increase  the  world  supply  of  food.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  the  work  is  going 
forward  and  that  dedicated  international 
public  servants  such  as  Dr.  John  Hannah 
are  addressing  themselves  to  the  followup 
work  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Edwin  Martin,  who  was  the  No.  2 
man  in  the  American  delegation  at  the 
World  Pood  Conference,  Is  heading  a 
consultative  group  on  food  production 
and  investment  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Bank. 

As  the  article  points  out.  a  major  ques- 
tion is  the  extent  to  which  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  will  Join  in  on  agricul- 
tural development  projects.  This  was  an 
issue  at  the  World  Pood  Conference,  and 
it  remains  a  major  question,  still  to  be 
resolved.  Progress  in  the  other  two  main 
areas,  food  reserves  and  an  early  warn- 
ing system,  is  coming  slowly,  and  it  is 


not  entirely  certain  as  to  how  speedily 
these  issues  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  vitally 
Interested  in  the  world  food  situation 
and  the  followup  to  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, I  am  happy  to  hear  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  information  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16,  1975] 

Long-Range  Plans  To  Feed  World  Abe 

Moving  Ahead 

(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

In  the  four  months  since  the  World  Food 
Conference  ended  in  Rome  amid  criticism 
of  Its  failure  to  provide  Immediate  famine 
relief,  several  of  the  meeting's  long-range 
proposals  for  preventing  famines  have  been 
moving  toward  realization  at  a  promising 
pace,  according  to  experts  on  the  world  food 
situation. 

Although  there  have  been  Interagency  dis- 
putes, clashes  of  personal  and  political  phi- 
losophies, delays  on  short-range  proposals, 
and  other  stumbling  blocks,  many  of  those 
familiar  with  the  traditional  complexities  of 
International  organizations  say  these  are  par 
for  the  course.  They  say  It  Is  already  evident 
that  the  conference  marked  a  significant  be- 
ginning In  the  world's  efforts  to  prevent 
famine. 

Beyond  the  creation  of  several  new  In- 
ternational agencies,  the  conference  has  also 
been  credited  with  helping  to  foster  a  new 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  Improving 
agriculture  In  poor  countries. 

"The  Rome  conference  and  the  follow-up 
have  accomplished  more  than  anybody  had 
a  right  to  expect,"  said  James  P.  Grant, 
president  of  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  a  private  study  group  that  has  been 
concentrating  on  the  food  situation. 

"In  coming  years."  Mr.  Grant  said.  "I 
think  the  World  Pood  Conference  may  come 
to  be  seen  as  comparable  In  significance  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  meeting  that  established 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank." 

4  otttstanding  projects 

Although  the  Rome  conference  adopted  • 
long  list  of  recommendations,  four  are  con- 
sidered perhaps  the  most  Important.  These 
Include  a  World  Food  Council  to  oversee 
International  activities  aimed  at  Improving 
the  food  situation,  a  consultative  group  to 
coordinate  investments  In  agricultural  de- 
velopment, an  early  warning  system  to  detect 
Impending  famines  and  a  world  food  reserve 
to  be  distributed  In  time  of  famine. 

While  there  has  been  substantial  progress 
toward  establishing  the  council  and  the  con- 
sultative group,  the  proposals  for  an  early 
warning  system  and  food  reserve  have  lagged. 

There  is  concern  that  delay  in  establish- 
ing a  reserve  system  may  prove  especially 
regrettable  if  forecaste  of  bumper  grain  crops 
in  North  America  are  correct. 

Although  an  abundant  crop  would  initially 
Improve  the  food  supply  in  a  time  of  global 
shortage,  the  Inability  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries to  buy  the  extra  production  might  cavise 
world  prices  to  fall.  The  impact  on  farmers, 
the  thinking  goes,  would  be  to  discourage 
production  in  succeeding  years. 
weaknesses  are  noted 

A  well-designed  food  reserve  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  absorb  much  of  the 
increased  production,  keeping  the  supply  m 
normal  market  channels  consistent  and 
maintaining  the  price  paid  to  farmers.  The 
incentive  for  abundant  production  v^'ould 
remain  and  food  would  be  set  aside  for  fam- 
ine relief  or  prevention. 
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Although  the  World  Food  Conference  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  reserve  system, 
the  plan  agreed  upon  Is  widely  regarded  as 
too  weak  since  It  did  not  specify  strong 
enough  controls  to  assure  that  adequate 
quantities  of  grain  would  be  held  out  of  nor- 
mal market  channels. 

One  of  the  many  remaining  stumbling 
blocks  Is  the  reluctance  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  buy  and  hold 
grain. 

Some  food  experts  fear  that  if  grain  stocks 
are  kept  in  private  hands,  as  Is  the  present 
policy  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  they 
might  be  sold  conventlonallv  rather  than  re- 
tained for  famine  relief. 

World  agrlctilture  experts  also  believe  there 
has  been  too  little  progress  toward  a  more 
effective  early  warning  system  than  now  op- 
erates under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

To  effectively  forecast  famine,  most  au- 
thorities say,  the  early  warning  system  must 
have  access  to  up-to-date  Information  on 
weather,  crop  forecasts  and  production  fig- 
ures from  all  large  countries.  In  the  past  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  have  balked  at  re- 
vealing such  data. 

Despite  indications  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  soften  its  position,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  an  effective  famine  forecasting  sys- 
tem can  be  developed. 

While  slowness  on  the  reserve  and  wamUog 
systems  may  have  adverse  Impact  on  hungry 
people  in  the  near  future,  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  the  Rome  meetings  long- 
range  proposals  are  moving  ahead. 

Dr.  Sterling  Wortman,  vice  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  agriculture 
and  an  authority  on  the  problems  of  raising 
food  productivity  In  poor  countries,  said  he 
felt  that  the  creation  of  the  World  Food 
Council  and  the  coordinating  agencv  for  In- 
vestment were  significant  achievements. 

•'I  don't  4jappen  to  share  the  notion  that 
nothing  was  done,"  Dr.  Wortman  said. 

Immediately  after  the  conference  some 
delegates  guessed  it  would  take  nine  months 
to  w-.n  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  form  the  World  Food 
Council.  Approval  came  in  one  month. 

The  council,  with  36  member  countries.  Is 
to  oversee  all  international  activities  for  Im- 
proving the  global  food  situation  and  coor- 
dinate e.\istln«  agencies  such  as  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  new 
groups  spawned  by  the  conference.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  Its  first  meeting  in  Rome  in 
June. 

AMEEICAN    APPOINTED 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  a  former  director  of 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  deputy  secretary  general  of 
the  conference,  was  named  head  of  the 
council.  Because  he  has  long  experience  In 
world  agriculture  and  International  affairs, 
his  appointment  Is  generally  regarded  as  a 
favorable  development. 

Dr.  Hannah  and  others  said  that  although 
the  conference's  plenary  Eessions  featured 
many  verbose  speeches,  often  giving  critics 
the  Impression  that  little  was  being  accom- 
plished, much  work  was  done  In  committees 
meeting  out  of  the  limelight. 

One  early  concern  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  World  Pood  Council  was  the  extent  to 
which  It  might  be  hobbled  by  too  close  a  link 
with  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
a  huge  United  Nations'  bureaucracy  that 
Is  widely  regarded  as  Ineffective  and' some- 
times counterproductive  In  the  cause  of  Im- 
proved agriculture. 

The  F.A.O.  .sought  behind  the  scenes  in 
Rome  and  Immediately  afterward  to  keep  the 
World  Pood  Council  under  Its  wing.  The  ef- 
fort faUed  when  Secretary  General  Waldhelm 
and  the  General  Assembly  decided  that  the 
council  would  be  funded  out  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  budget  and  would  be 
accountable  not  to  the  PA  O.  but  to  them 
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"This  struggle,  which  could  have  perma- 
•nently  crippled  the  council,  turned  out 
favorably,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Improving  the  food  situation,"  a  participant 
in  the  Rome  conference  remarked  recently. 

CONSULTATT\-E    GROUP    SET    UP 

The  second  major  development  after  the 
conference  was  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sultative group  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Bank  to  Idfentlfy  places  and  projects 
around  the  world  where  major  financial  In- 
vestment is  needed  to  Improve  food  produc- 
tion. One  of  Its  major  Jobs  Is  expected  to  be 
helping  donor  countries  and  agencies  In 
channeling  aid  money  Into  useful  projects. 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  formerly  an  assistant 
to  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for  food 
policy  and  the  No.  2  man  In  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Rome  conference,  has  been 
named  to  head  what  Is  called  the  Constilta- 
tlve  Group  for  Food  Production  and  Invest- 
ment In  Developing  Countries. 

Although  the  leader  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz. 
held  views  on  the  food  crisis  substantially  at 
variance  with  those  of  most  world  food  pro- 
duction experts.  Mr.  Martin  Is  considered  by 
the  same  group  to  be  knowledgeable,  experi- 
enced and  sympathetic  to  world  food  needs. 

The  consultative  group  will  not  disburse 
any  funds  of  Its  own.  Instead,  Mr.  Martin 
said.  It  will  Identify  shortfaUs  In  agricul- 
tural investment  and  attempt  to  coordinate 
aid  from  individual  countries  and  interna- 
tional institutions  so  that  gaps  are  filled. 

Among  the  areas  of  potential  investment 
already  under  study  are  means  of  expanding 
fertilizer  production,  extending  credit  to 
small  farmers  in  poor  countries,  multiplying 
and  distributing  improved  varieties  of  seed 
and  developing  Improved  storage,  processing 
and  transportation  systems. 

on.    EXPORTERS'    BOLE 

One  big  question  is  to  what  extent  the  oll- 
exportlng  countries  will  join  m  agricultural 
development  projects,  with  or  without  the 
guidance  of  the  consultative  group.  Although 
few  major  steps  have  been  taken,  Mr.  Martin 
and  others  said  there  have  been  promising 
inquiries  from  several  oil  exporters  about 
contributing  to  agricultural  development  in 
poor  countries. 

Both  Mr.  Martin  and  Michael  L.  Hoffman, 
director  of  the  World  Bank's  International 
Relations  Department,  observed  that  most  of 
the  oil-exporting  countries  had  little  experi- 
ence in  designing  and  managing  foreign  aid 
programs  but  that,  with  time,  thev  could  be 
expected  to  contribute  substantially. 

Certainly  there  is  every  Indication  of  a 
willingness  to  participate."  Mr.  Martin  said 
of  the  oil  exporters.  He  said  several  had  al- 
ready committed  themselves  to  helping  sup- 
port the  existing  network  of  agricultural  re- 
search institutes  around  the  world. 


HOW  LONG  MUST  THE  MIDLANDS 
WAIT  ON  THE  CAB? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  home 
city  of  Omaha  is  a  growing,  thriving 
metropolitan  area.  As  in  most  situations 
of  this  kind,  transportation  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  city's  future  development. 
Omaha,  however,  is  not  being  served  ac- 
cording to  its  needs  by  one  segment  of 
the  transportation  industry — the  com- 
mercial airlines.  Mr.  President,  this  is  so, 
but  not  because  no  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  improvement.  Eight  years 
and  5  months  ago  October  16,  1966,  the 
Omaha  Airport  Authority  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce  asked  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  for  an  investigation  of  the 
need  for  better  airline  service  for  the 
Midlands.  The  major  issue  of  the  "Sen-- 
ice   to   Omaha-Des   Moines   Investiga- 


tion"— that  of  competitive  east-west 
service — remains  unresolved.  How  long 
must  the  Midlands  wait? 

In  an  editorial  in  Its  February  22, 1975 
edition,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  pre- 
sented a  very  lucid,  Informative  discus- 
sion of  the  Issue. 

It  says  in  part  that  there  Is  a  great 
shortage  of  nonstop  and  single  stop 
flights  to  and  from  Omaha.  This  is  a 
critical  factor  in  the  accessibility  of 
Omaha  to  east  coast  cities  and  other 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Unfortunately, 
for  Omaha,  it  is  a  negative  factor. 

Adverse  economic  conditions  and  bu- 
reaucratic problems  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  helped  create  the  current 
situation  in  Omaha. 

The  World-Herald  suggests  some  solu- 
tions to  the  problem: 

What  is  needed  is  a  regulatory  agency— 
the  CAB  (Civil  Aeronautics  Board),  if  you 
will — ^that  is  truly  responsive  to  the  public 
needs. 

That  and  a  sweeping  away  of  red  tape 
that  prevents  the  airlines  from  moving 
quickly  to  adjust  fares  to  economic  condi- 
tions and  also  requires  years  of  procedural 
activity  to  change  service  patterns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  can 
help  bring  about  the  desired  remedies 
suggested  by  the  World-Herald.  By  work- 
ing with  the  CAB  and  the  commercial  air- 
lines, the  Congress  can  help  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  Omaha 
and  other  cities.  Poor  air  service  to  a 
city  of  Omaha's  size  cannot  be  accepted. 

Competition  must  be  restored  to  the 
airline  industry.  Regulation  of  the  air- 
lines by  the  Federal  Government  still 
is  needed.  But  that  regulation  must  be 
made  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  case  of  air  service  to  Omaha, 
the  public  interest  has  not  been  served. 
Some  changes  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  become  more  aware  of  the  situation 
in  Omaha,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  World-Herald  editorial,  "CAB: 
Changes  Needed."  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAB:  Changes  Needed 

Tampa  and  St.  Louis  exchanged  55,370 
airline  passengers  in  the  12-month  period 
through  last  June  30,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  reports. 

During  the  same  period,  56,910  people  flew 
between  Mlnneapolls-St,  Paul  and  Seattle  on 
scheduled  Jetliners  and  began  or  ended  their 
air  trips  In  those  cities. 

The  same  12  months  saw  56,660  passengers 
flying  Jetliners  between  Omaha  and  New 
Tork  City. 

So.  according  to  the  CAB's  latest  airline 
origin  and  destination  survey,  the  three  mar- 
kets are  nearly  identical  in  passenger  vol- 
ume. 

The  similarities  end  there. 

A  person  who  wants  to  fly  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Seattle  can  select  from 
among  four  dally  nonstop  flights  and  two 
one-stop  trips. 

The  passenger  traveling  between  Tampa 
and  St.  Louis  has  a  choice  of  three  nonstop 
flights  and  one  that  makes  a  single  stop. 

But  someone  who  wants  to  fly  today  from 
Omaha  to  New  York  will  find  that  there 
isn't  a  single  nonstop  flight  and  that  only 
two  through  flights  are  available,  each  stop- 
ping at  Chicago.  If  those  two  aren't  con- 
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venlent  or  there  are  no  seats  available,  a 
change  of  planes  at  O'Hare  International 
Airport  is  necessary. 

It  is  even  worse  for  the  westbound  passen- 
ger from  New  York  to  Omaha.  There  is  no 
nonstop  service.  There  Is  only  one  through 
flight.  It  makes  the  O'Hare  stop. 

Unless  the  traveler  can  arrange  his  plans 
for  that  one  flight,  he  is  forced  to  change 
planes  in  Chicago. 

Why  are  the  Twin  Cities-Seattle  and  the 
Tampa-St.  Louis  markets  served  so  well? 

The  Official  Airline  Guide  lists  two  airlines 
in  competition  in  each  of  those  markets — 
Northwest  Orient  and  Western  operating  be- 
tween MinneapolU-St.  Paul  and  Seattle  and 
Eastern  and  Trans  World  flying  between 
St.  Louis  and  Tampa. 

There  is  one  airline  authorized  to  pro- 
vide effective  service  between  Omaha  and 
New  York. 

United  was  operating  a  single  nonstop 
round  trip  between  Omaha  and  New  York. 
The  flight  was  grounded  early  last  month 
because,  the  airline  said  economic  conditions 
did  not  Justify  Its  expense.  It  is  scheduled 
to  be  restored  in  May. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  geographic 
presence  and  overall  importance  of  Chicago 
as  an  aviation  hub  requires  United  to  pro- 
vide only  limited  direct  service  between 
Omaha  and  New  York. 

But  Atlanta  rivals  Chicago  as  an  airline 
passenger  transfer  point  and  it  lies  between 
St.  LoiUs  and  Tampa.  Those  factors  haven't 
prevented  Eastern  and  TWA  from  flying  non- 
stop in  the  St.  Louis-Tampa  market. 

Nor  would  the  Chicago  presence  prevent 
United  from  offering  more  one-stop  through 
service  between  Chicago  and  New  York  If 
United  were  motivated  to  do  so. 

But  United  and  other  carriers  are  shielded 
from  the  competition  motivation  in  many 
air  transportation  markets  by  a  regulatory 
agency  which  in  recent  years  has  demon- 
strated that  It  is  more  inclined  to  protect 
the  airlines  than  to  serve  the  traveling  pub- 
lic. 

That  record  of  CAB  indifference  to  the 
public  needs  reached  lamentable  proportions 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  Tlmm. 

Now  there  is  hope  for  change.  -  President 
Ford  has  flred  Tlmm  as  chairman.  Also  the 
White  House  has  announced  plans  to  pro- 
pose legislation  that  would  strip  the  CAB 
of  much  of  its  authority. 

In  effect,  the  administration  Is  expected 
to  propose  that  the  airlines  be  largely  de- 
regulated. They  would  be  essentially  free 
to  establish  their  own  fares  and  to  select 
their  own  markets.  New  airlines  would  be 
able  to  enter  the  market  provided  they  con- 
formed to  federal  standards. 

rhat  sort  of  free  market  raises  ~ibme 
problems.  With  the  pendulum  swinging 
completely  the  other  way,  the  public  might 
not  be  served  any  better  than  it  Is  today. 

It  should  be  realized  that  free  entry  to 
a  market  also  means  free  exit.  The  result 
could  be  a  rush  by  airlines  into  major  mar^ 
kets  and  a  corresponding  departure  from 
markets  that  are  less  profltable. 

Smaller  airlines  could  be  forced  out  of 
business  and  competition  eventually  re- 
duced. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  regulatory  agency— 
the  CAB,  if  you  will— that  U  truly  reepon- 
slve  to  the  public  needs. 

That  and  a  sweeping  away  of  red  tape 
that  prevents  airlines  from  moving  quickly 
to  adjust  fares  to  economic  conditions  and 
also  requires  years  of  procedural  activity  to 
change  service  patterns. 

OMAHA  CASE — AN  EXAMPLE 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  unresponsive- 
ness of  the  CAB : 

On  Oct.  16,  1966,  the  Omaha  Airport  Au- 
thority and  Chamber  of  Commerce  asked 


that  agency  for  an  investigation  of  the  need 
for  better  ah-llne  service  for  the  Midlands. 

Eight  years  and  four  months  later,  the 
major  issue  of  what  became  the  Service 
to  Omaha-Des  Moines  Investigation — that  of 
competitive  east-west  service — remains  un- 
resolved. 

How  long  must  the  Midlands  wait? 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  DE- 
SERVES CREDIT  FOR  WHAT'S 
RIGHT  WITH  AJVIERICA  CONTEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  about 
a  year  ago  I  began  a  series  of  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  what  is 
right  with  America  and  especially  what  Is 
right  with  the  Federal  Government. 

When  I  started  that  series  of  speeches, 
I  expected  to  give  three  or  four:  but  be- 
fore I  had  finished,  I  found  that  23 
speeches  were  necessary,  and  I  could 
easily  have  expanded  that  figure  many 
times. 

In  the  course  of  those  speeches,  this 
country  went  through  the  worst  of  the 
Watergate  trauma.  A  President  of  the 
United  States  resigned,  and  we  began  the 
most  serious  economic  decline  in  this 
country  In  the  past  generation. 

There  is  plenty  to  complain  about,  and 
we  hear  those  complaints  by  the  bushelf  ul 
every  day.  We  read  them  in  news  articles 
and  editorials.  We  watch  the  dismal  de- 
velopments of  the  day  on  the  nightly  tele- 
vision news  reports.  Here  in  the  Capitol, 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, at  least  10  speeches  decrying  our 
sins,  follies,  errors,  and  shortcomings 
are  given  for  every  one  finding  something 
right  with  our  country  or  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  self  confidence  as  a  Nation — in  our 
economic  system.  In  our  Government 
leaders,  in  the  newspapers  we  read  and 
the  television  programs  we  watch — has 
been  undermined.  Recent  polls  show  that 
most  Americans  now  have  a  pessimistic 
view  of  this  country's  future. 

This;  Mr.  President,  is  our  principal 
problem.  There  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  this  country.  Our  form  of 
government  Is  sound.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem has  proved  Itself  as  no  other  eco- 
nomic system  In  the  world  has.  In  spite 
of  excessive  unemployment  and  faUing 
real  income,  we  have  all  the  liigredients 
to  build  a  better  country  than  ever:  the 
natural  resources;  the  technology;  the 
local.  State,  and  national  framework  of 
political  freedom;  the  free,  competitive 
economic  system;  and  above  all  the 
trained,  skilled  human  resources  and 
competence. 

Confidence  Is  what  we  need.  And  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  In  a  full-page  ad 
In  the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  started 
a  nationwide  contest  challenging  our  cit- 
izens to  write  to  the  President  of  that  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Arch  Booth,  on  what  Is 
right  with  America, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fine  contribu- 
tion by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
plea  for  our  citizens  to  say  what  Is  right 
with  our  country  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

[An  ad  by  the  ChamlDer  of  Commerce  of  the 

United  States,  printed  in  the  New  Tork 

Times,  Mar.  19,  1974] 

What's  Right  With  Amekica? 
Sure  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wTong  with 
America.  But  there  are  a  lot  more  things 
right  with  America.  Enough  to  strengthen 
our  pride  In  the  American  Ideal.  Enough  to 
make  us  work  even  harder  at  making  Amer- 
ica work.  What  are  they?  Well,  to  begin  with, 
here  are  some  things  that  Arch  Booth.  Presi- 
dent, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  says  are  right  with  America.  Read 
them.  Then  let  us  hear  from  you. 

1.  We  have  the  greatest  amount  of  free- 
dom for  the  individual  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  Freedom  of  choice.  Of  religion.  Of 
thought.  Of  speech. 

2.  We  have  a  system  of  public  education, 
higher  learning,  and  continuing  adult  study 
offering  rich  intellectual  fulfillment  to  aU 
who  accept  its  opportunities. 

3.  We  have  the  strongest  economic  system, 
and  incentive  for  Individual  productivity, 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 

4.  We  have  a  highly  productive  and  fertile 
soil  and  a  skUled,  motivated,  splendidly 
equipped  agricultural  community. 

5.  We  have  a  surplus  of  moral  energy  and 
courage.  We're  a  better  country  for  It. 

Item :  Fifty-six  men  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Five  were  captured  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  war  that  followed.  Nine  died 
of  wounds  or  hardships.  Twelve  lost  their 
homes.  Seventeen  lost  everything  they  owned. 
Every  one  of  them  was  himted.  Most  were 
driven  into  hiding.  They  were  offered  immu- 
nity, rewards,  the  return  of  their  property  or 
freedom  of  their  loved  ones  to  desert "  the 
cause.  Not  one  did.  Not  one  broke  t^e■r 
pledge. 

6.  We  have  a  wUIingneoS  to  experiment 
with  different  forms  of  social,  economic  and 
political  organization— keeping  what  works 
and  discarding  what  doesn't. 

7.  We  have,  above  all,  a  wUl  to  Improve,  to 
achieve,  to  share,  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ities of  leadership,  to  be  nelghborlv  and  to 
become  something  more  tomorrow  than  we 
are  today. 

8.  We  have  the  freedom  of  our  communi- 
cations media  to  encoiu-age  the  development 
and  expression  of  informed  oolnlon.  And  a 
growing  concern  for  personal,  "governmental, 
and  commercial  ethics  and  behavior. 

9.  We  have  health  faculties  and  a  medical 
deliven-  system  of  exceptional  quality. 

10.  We  have  a  great  wealth  of  investment 
capital,  much  of  it  waiting  encouragement  r-j 
be  used  in  the  development  cf  jobs  and  pro- 
ductivity *^ 

11.  We  have  extraordinarv  technical  and 
scientific  talent,  constantly  working  to  Im- 
prove  our  living  standards  and  expand  our 
knowledge  if  otirselves.  our  world,  and  the 
universe. 

12  Now  Ifs  your  turn.  Tell  us  what  vou 
think  is  right  with  America.  Write  itist  one 
statement  or  as  many  as  you  like.  We'll  pub- 
lish selected  statements,  Wh  with  a  name 
and  hometown  credit. 


ASSISTANCE   IN   THE   WEST   BANK 
AND  GAZA 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  of  concern  is^jued  by 
organizations  maintaining  programs  of 
assistance  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
over  the  plight  of  Arab  people  now  liv- 
ing in  that  troubled  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statement  and  appeal  for  action  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Concern  and  an  Apfiiai,  for 
Action 

We.  the  undersigned  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations maintaining  philanthropic  pro- 
grams among  the  Palestinian  refugees,  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  now  fac- 
ing grave  economic  difficulties.  The  Pales- 
tinian population  under  occupation  numbers 
l.I  million,  more  than  half  refugees  from  the 
1948  Arab -Israeli  war. 

With  their  economy  tied  to  Israel's,  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaza  suffer  from  the  eco- 
nomic woes  of  Israel  without  any  of  the  ben- 
efits of  citizenship.  Almost  seven  years  have 
gone  by  since  occupation  began,  and  con- 
ditions are  deteriorating  rapidly.  Inflation 
has  more  than  tripled  the  cost  of  living  since 
1967.  50%  since  October  1973  alone.  The 
West  Bank  and  Oaza  do  not  now  have  access 
to  other  Arab  financial  assistance,  primarily 
because  of  the  political  situation.  Other 
than  through  UNRWA's  Important  work  with 
Palestinian  refugees,  the  West  Bank  and 
Oaza  receive  Uttle  Western  government  sup- 
port. Private  voluntary  organizations  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  outside  funding  for 
meeting  pressing  needs. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  social  and  edu- 
cational Infrastructure  of  the  area  Is  being 
steadily  eroded.  Schools,  vocational  training 
programs,  women's  service  organizations,  and 
others  are  living  on  credit;  bvUldlng  plans 
have  been  shelved;  and  only  basic  services 
are  being  carried  on.  Many  activities  may 
have  to  cease  functioning  entirely  If  help  Is 
not  forthcoming  soon. 

The  West  Bank  and  Oaza  are  vital  to  the 
long-term  future  of  the  Middle  East.  There 
is  no  point  In  talking  about  stability  In  the 
region  as  a  whole  If  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Oaza  Strip  that  emerge  from  this  period  are 
handicapped  In  playing  their  full  role  In  Its 
economic  growth.  To  play  such  a  role  the 
Indigenous  population  must  have  capable 
s.nd  skilled  leaders  and  workers;  the  time 
of  greatest  need  Is  now. 

We  call  upon  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  set  aside  at  least  $10  million  from 
current  Middle  East  assistance  funds  for 
utilization  In  the  West  Bank  rnd  Gaza.  The 
undersigned  organizations  share  a  common 
concern  and  sense  of  urgency  that  the  needs 
of  the  Arab  people  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  be  met. 

The  established  pattern  of  channeling  AID 
funds  from  government  to  government  and 
thence  to  projects  Is  hardly  practical  In  ex- 
tending assistance  to  the  West  Bank  and 
Oaza  Strip  because  of  the  indeterminate 
political  status  of  the  area  due  to  occupa- 
tion. Therefore,  we  urge  that  AID  make  as- 
sistance available  through  established  and 
responsible  voluntary  American  organizations 
that  already  serve  the  people  of  the  occupied 
areas.  Several  of  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tions are  willing  to  assume  such  responsl- 
bUltles. 

Signed  on  behalf  of: 

American  Near  East  Refugee  Aid. 

American  Middle  East  Rehabilitation. 

Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association. 

Catholic  Relief  Service. 

Church  World  Service. 

Mennonlte  Central  Committee. 

Musa  Alaml  Foundation  of  Jericho. 


PEA'S  ZAR3  AND  WAGE-PRICE 
COUNCn/S  REES  TESTIFY  BEFORE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  Its 
annual  hearings  on  the  economy,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  received 


testimony  from  many  distinguished  in- 
dividuals. While  much  of  this  testimony 
has  been  critical  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic proposals  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other, the  committee  has  listened  care- 
fully to  the  administration  officials  who 
have  come  before  it  to  put  forward  the 
President's  proposals  and  discuss  the 
general  economic  outlook. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Albert  Rees,  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  and 
especially  so  because  he  had  some  good 
news  to  report.  Mr.  Rees  reported  that 
the  growth  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex during  January  was  the  smallest 
since  last  April,  and  that  retail  prices 
fell  in  a  number  of  important  groups  of 
commodities.  His  own  expectation  was 
that  the  rate  of  inflation  will  still  be  de- 
clining at  the  end  of  the  year,  because: 

The  slack  and  excess  capacity  that  are 
checking  the  rise  In  prices  will  not  be  Im- 
mediately removed  by  an  upturn — In  the 
great  majority  of  Industries  slack  will  per- 
sist for  some  time  Into  the  recovery. 

These  developments  are  of  a  kind  ex- 
p>ected  in  a  recessionary  period.  What  is 
surprising,  Mr.  Rees  said,  "is  that  in- 
flation has  not  abated  sooner  and  more 
substantially."  The  fact  that  prices  have 
been  sticky  in  the  downward  direction 
is  indicative  of  strong  elements  of  cost- 
push  inflation  in  the  economy.  The  at- 
tempts of  corporations  to  generate  in- 
vestment funds  internally,  the  decline 
in  productivity,  and  the  inclusion  of 
escalator  clauses  and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  major  collective-bargaining 
agreements  all  contribute  to  the  cost- 
push  inflationary  pressure.  The  effort  to 
control  cost-push  inflation,  he  empha- 
sized, "does  not  conflict  with  efforts  to 
halt  the  decline  in  economic  activity." 
Mr.  Rees  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  February  27  along  with  Prank 
Zarb,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  Mr.  Zarb  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  President's 
energy  program  and  its  economic  impact. 
In  his  defense  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals Mr.  Zarb  emphasized  the  need  for 
immediate  effective  action  in  addressing 
the  energy  problem,  and  argued  in  favor 
of  relying  on  the  free  market  as  opposed 
to  imposing  extensive  Government  con- 
trols in  achieving  the  goals  of  reduced 
energy  consumption  and  decreased  re- 
liance on  foreign  oil. 

In  discussing  the  aspects  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program  geared  toward  achiev- 
ing domestic  self-sufiQclency  in  energy, 
Mr.  Zarb  also  reaffirmed  that  he.  alonsr 
with  others  in  the  administration,  is 
"prepared  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  surface  mining  law." 
He  urged  the  Congress  to  authorize  oil 
production  from  the  largest  of  the  Alas- 
kan Naval  Petroleum  Reserves,  and  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  deal  with 
the  issue  of  "significant  deterioration"  of 
air  quality.  Additional  actions  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Zarb  Included 
granting  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  the  authority  to  suspend  emis- 
sion limitations  for  powerplants  In  or- 
der to  allow  the  Increased  use  of  do- 
mestic coal:  Instituting  higher  invest- 
ment tax  credits  for  electric  utilities  in 
order  to  encourage  the  continued  de- 


velopment of  nuclear  power;  and  In- 
creasing the  budget  for  nuclear  waste 
disposal  and  the  development  of  effec- 
tive nuclear  safeguards.  AH  of  these  pro- 
posals should  be  studied  carefully  as  we 
seek  a  reasonable  way  of  providing  for 
the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

The  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Rees 
and  Mr.  Zarb  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion; and  In  view  of  its  relevance  to  the 
pressing  economic  issues  facing  Congress 
at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hunk  O.  Zaeb,  Administra- 
tor, Fcderai.  Enxbgt  Administration 
Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  Presidents 
energy  program  and   Ite  economic  impact. 

I'm  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  the  pres- 
ent energy  situation  requires  brood,  decisive 
and  prompt  goverimient  action  to  prevent 
continued  erosion  of  our  economic  vitality 
and  national  security.  The  challenge  we 
Jointly  face  Is  to  promptly  Implement  a  co- 
ordinated national  energy  policy  which  re- 
stores our  energy  Independence. 

The  scope  of  the  task  suggests  its  wide- 
ranging  and  long-lasting  significance.  The 
lives  of  the  American  people — Indeed,  those 
of  the  people  of  much  of  the  world — wlU  be 
seriously  affected  by  what  we  do,  or  fall  to 
do.  In  the  days  ahead.  And  they  will  not 
be  affected  Just  for  five  or  ten  years,  but 
for  generations  to  come. 

Our  economic  system  Is  strong  and  resil- 
ient. However,  the  Impact  on  other  coun- 
tries much  more  dependent  on  oil  Imports 
has  been  correspondingly  greater.  The  United 
States  can  be  profoundly  affected  by  severe 
economic  crisis  abroad.  We  must  show  our 
leadership  among  the  Industrialized  nations 
and  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  take  the 
hard  and  expensive  steps  in  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  new  energy  re- 
sources. The  President's  program  Is  an  out- 
standing example  to  other  countries  of  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  reverse  the  trend  to- 
wards dependency.  Reducing  our  vulnera- 
bility to  supply  Interruption  and  price  ma- 
nipulation must  be  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority. 

The  President  has  prescribed  tough  action 
to  cure  our  energy  Ills.  He  has  outlined  three. 
time-phased  goals. 

One:  In  the  short-term,  a  cut  in  our  oil 
Imports  of  1  million  barrels  per  day  by  the 
end  of  this  year  and  of  2'«nUllon  barrels  per 
day  by  the  end  of  1977. 

Two:  By  1985,  Imports  of  no  more  than 
3-5  million  barrels  per  day — and  the  capabil- 
ity of  Immediately  replacing  that  amount 
from  storage  and  standby  measures  In  the 
event  of  a  supply  disruption. 

Three:  Accelerated  development  of  energy 
technology  and  resources  so  that  the  United 
States  can  meet  a  significant  share  of  the 
energy  needs  of  the  free  world  by  the  end 
of  thla  century. 

ACTIONS  to  meet  THE  SHORT-TERM  GOAL 

In  the  first  crucial  years,  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  actions  that  can  in- 
crease domestic  supply.  We  must  develop 
and  Increase  production  from  the  EBk  Hills, 
California.  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.  The 
President  has  submitted  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

"The  Administration  has  also  submitted  a 
set  of  comprehensive  amendments  to  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  to  ultimately  Increase  the 
number  of  oil  burning  facilities  that  can  be 
converted  to  oo«I  to  the  coming  year. 
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These  are  the  only  supply  actions  that  can 
have  much  effect  during  the  next  two  to 
three  years.  Therefore,  we  must  rely  heavily 
on  energy  conservation  and  it  is  clear  from 
our  experience  that  voluntary  conservation 
measures  are  not  adequate  to  do  the  Job.  We 
cannot  wait  months  or  years  for  long-term 
conservation  measures  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals.  Therefore,  as  you  know,  the 
President  has  raised  the  cost  of  all  Imported 
petroleum  products  by  Imposing  a  $3  per 
barrel  Import  fee  as  a  first  step  to  reducing 
demand.  This  fee  began  February  1,  and  will 
be  applied  in  three  consecutive  monthly  $i 
Increments.  The  revenues  raised  thereby  will 
be  returned  to  the  economy  through  the 
President's  recommended  tax  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  Increased 
Import  fees  are  only  temporary  and  will  be 
adjusted  to  $2  when  Congress  enacts  the 
President's  comprehensive  tax  legislation 
which  Includes  an  excise  tax  of  92  per  barrel 
on  all  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

To  ease  the  Impact  on  regions  heavily  de- 
pendent on  imported  petroleum  products, 
such  as  the  Northeast  states,  the  President's 
program  provides  for  a  much  lower  fee  rate 
on  products  than  on  crude  oil. 

In  addition,  a  proposed  excise  tax  of  37 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  on  all  natural 
gas  would  be  equivalent  to  the  $2  oU  excise 
tax.  and  would,  with  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  as  proposed  by  the  Administration,  serve 
to  reverse  the  trend  of  dwindling  natural  gas 
reserves,  unemployment  due  to  curtailments 
and  prevent  Industlral  switching  from  oU  to 
already  scarce  natural  gas. 

In  addition,  the  President  wUl  take  steps 
to  administratively  decontrol  the  price  of  old 
domestic  crude  oil  on  AprU  i.  Accordingly 
Congressional  enactment  of  the  windfall' 
profits  tax  by  that  time  is  urgently  required 
to  prevent  excess  profits  accruing  to  the  In- 
dustry. However,  care  must  be  taken  to  in- 
hibit the  needed  amount  of  capital  required 
to  find  and  develop  new  oU  and  other  con- 
tiguous sources. 

A  program  of  income  tax  reductions  and 
rebate  measures  to  return  to  the  economy 
the  roughly  $30  blUlon  estimated  to  be  raised 
this  year  through  these  provisions  has  been 
proposed.  Most  of  this  money  Is  to  be  re- 
stored directly  to  consumers,  with  special 
measures  to  provide  funds  for  the  poor 

The  use  of  Import  fees,  excise  taxes  and 
decontrol  of  oU  prices  to  foster  large-scale 
enerpy  conservation  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  criticism. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  spend  a  few 
moments  discussing  alternatives.  First  there 
U  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing.  No  action 
only  postpones  the  tough  decisions  we  have 
to  make.  Without  conservation,  our  tab  for 
Imported  oil.  which  was  $3  bUUon  m  1970 
and  $24  billion  last  year  (1974).  would  reach 
•32  bUllon  in  1977.  A  brief  respite  of  a  year  or 
so  will  only  increase  the  vulnerability  of  the 
duc'^  *°  *  crippling  embargo  by  the  pro- 

The  Arab  Embargo  of  1973  resulted  In  a 
agniflcant  drop  In  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct and  the  unemploymest  of  perhaps  one- 
half  mUllon  members  of  our  labor  force  To- 
My.  even  more  of  our  Imports  are  coming 
from  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  than  did  a 
year  ago.  Now  over  half  of  our  petroleum  im- 
ports come  from  sources  outside  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  And,  unless  we  do  some- 
wing.  thU  dependence  on  African  and  Mld- 
aie  Eastern  sources  wlU  continue  to  grow  By 
1977  imports  vinil  reach  8  million  barrels  per 
flay,  as  compared  with  6  during  the  last  em- 
^go.  Because  all  of  the  Increase  will  come 
nom  In.secure  sources,  we  may  well  be  Just 
M  vulnerable  as  we  were  last  winter.  This 
18  simply  unacceptable. 

Every  month  we  hesitate  will  make  It  that 
much  harder  to  achieve  our  1985  goals.  Those 
Who  say  action  Is  too  expensive  should  re- 
flect on  the  future  cost  to  the  naUon  U  we  do 
not  act  expeditiously. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that  raising 
prices  of  energy  at  home  will  not  help  us  cut 
back  on  consumption.  They  are  wrong.  While 
a  comparison  of  our  present  consumption 
with  that  of  last  year's  shows  that  we  are 
actiially  using  slightly  more  now,  more  Im- 
portantly, we  are  using  much  less  than  we 
would  If  prices  had  not  risen  400  percent  In 
the  last  year.  This  Is  a  clear  demonstration 
of  price  elasticity  of  demand,  or  consump- 
tion of  certain  Items  decreasing  as  their 
prices  rise  relative  to  other  prices.  Present 
consumption  would  have  been  at  least  1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  more  If  prices  had  not  risen 
so  sharply.  Furthermore,  although  the  cartel 
has  cut  back  on  production  by  about  9  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  there  is  still  a  surplus  of 
oil  on  the  world  market.  There  is  concrete 
evidence  all  around  us  that  price  is  need 
effective  in  reducing  demand. 

The  other  alternative  to  inaction  Is  the 
greater  use  of  government  controls — whether 
Import  quotas,  allocation  systems  or  ration- 
ing, or  on  another  level,  Sunday  closings  of 
gasoline  stations,  no  driving  days,  etc.  We 
looked  at  all  of  those  last  year  during  the 
embargo.  We  chose  some  and  rejected  others. 
And  our  reasoning  for  choosing  those  few 
conservation  measures  was  good  for  a  short- 
term  crisis.  We  now  face  a  longer-term  one. 
Each    of    these    alternatives    would    Involve 
some  form  of  self-imposed  shortages  as  well 
as  built-in  Inefficiencies,  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racies and  regulatory  proliferation  and  dis- 
ruptions in  the  lives  of  all  American  citi- 
zens. And  remember,  to  be  effective,  controls 
must  be  In  place  for  a  long-term  of  up  to  ten 
years.   I   doubt   that   the   American    people 
would  be  wUllng  to  put  up  with  such  alter- 
natives nor  shoxild  we  subject  them  to  this 
long  lasting  pervasive  control  over  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  lives.  Furthermore,  most 
of  the  controls  would  involve  higher  costs  to 
everyone.  Oasollne  taxes,  for  example,  would 
have  to  be  Increased  about  40  cents  per  gallon 
to  save  1  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  In- 
stead, the  crude  oil  price  Increase,  distrib- 
uted across  all  of  the  products  from  a  barrel 
of  oil,  will  raise  the  price  of  gasoline  about 
10  cents  to  16  cents  per  gallon.  This  seems  a 
more  effective  and  more  equitable  solution. 
I  think  It's  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on 
this  at  any  greater  length.  Suffice  It  to  say, 
we  should  allow  the  free  market  to  work  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  This  is  what 
the  energy  conservation  taxes  end  fees  would 
do.  And  the  rebates  would  assure  no  signifi- 
cant loss  of  consumer  purchasing. 

MID-RANGE,    1 975-85 

The  second  of  the  goals  addressed  In  our 
energy  program  is  the  elimination,  by  1985 
of  our  nation's  vulnerability  to  economic 
disruption  by  foreign  suppliers.  In  other 
words,  by  then  our  petroleum  Imports  should 
amount  to  only  3-5  million  barrels  per  day  of 
our  consumption,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
Implement  standby  emergency  measures  and 
draw  from  storage  enough  to  offset  a  com- 
plete cutoff  of  these  remaining  Imports. 

To  attain  such  a  goal,  we  must  start  im- 
mediately  to  remove  constraints  and  provide 
lew  incentive.';  for  domestic  production  and 
conservation  because  most  of  the  measures 
will  take  5-10  years  to  reach  fruition  after 
the  necessary  laws  are  enacted. 

And  all  of  these  things  must  be  accom- 
plished through  a  single  program  that  has 
the  balance  to  bring  about  the  required  re- 
duction m  our  energy  use.  the  nece«ary  in- 
crease In  our  domestic  production,  and— 
equally  Important  among  our  national 
goals — the  continued  economic  well-being 
environmental  quality,  national  security  and 
ioolal  welfare  that  the  American  people  de- 
mand and  deserve.  There  is  no  piecemeal 
program  which  can  provide  the  balance  that 
Is  required.  Hard  decisions  must  be  made 
from  the  very  outset  within  the  framework  of 
our  overall  structure. 
The  President  has  reaffirmed  the  intent  ot 


thU  Administration  to  move  ahead  with  ex- 
ploration, leasing  and  production  in  those 
frontier  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
where  the  environmental  risks  are  Judged  to 
be  acceptable.  He  has  also  asked  the  Con- 
gress  to  authorize  oU  production  from  the 
largest  of  the  nation's  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves  NPR^  m  Alaska,  to  provide  petro- 
leum  for  the  dwnestlc  economy,  with  20% 
earmarked  for  mUltary  needs  and  strategic 
storage.  According  to  our  estimates  NPlt-4 
could  produce  2-3  mlUlon  barrels  of  oU  per 
gM  bT?985°^*'*^'^**'^  ^"^^  quantities  of 
But,  in  addition  to  finding  more  oil  and 
gas,  we  must  take  advantage  of  our  most 
abundant  energy  resource,  coal.  The  Presi- 
dent  vetoed  the  surface  mining  legislation 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  but  It  remains 

^,1  Yf*^*  P^!f*  °'  ^'■'^-  1^«  President  has 
submitted  a  blU  which  builds  upon  S  435 
^  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  acceptable  to  the 
Administration.  I  and  others  in  the  Admto- 
istratlon  are  prepared  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gess  to  arrive  at  a  sound  surface  mining 

J^^J^?!"^^^^  ™"^*  *^  »c*  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's amendments  to  grant  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  authority  to 
f,'iT°,'*  ^^^^°^  limitations  for  powerplants 
trntu  low  sulfur  coal  can  be  obtained  or 
stack  gas  scrubbers  can  be  InstaUed.  The  na- 
tion would  thus  be  permitted  to  reap  the 
enormous  benefit  of  increased  use  of  domes- 
JSe^Sds"!"**"    appropriate    environmental 

The  Congress  should  also  amend  the  CTean 
Air  Act  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of  "significant 
deterioration"  of  air  quality.  In  thls^  „ 

!f»i?*J^  '^  *^*  "^^P  "'^'^K  legislation. 'we 
want  Congress,  rather  than  the  courts  to 
make  the  essential  legislative  decisions  that 

To  assure  rapid  coal  production  from  exist- 
ing leases  and  to  make  new,  low  sulfur  sun- 
plies  avaUable.  the  President  has  directed 
the  Interior  Department  to  adopt  legal  dili- 
gence requirements  for  existing  Fedw-al  coal 
leases  and  to  design  a  new  program  for  ac- 
celerated leasing  of  Federal  coal  lands 

Of  course  the  market  for  coal,  as  weU  as 
the  avauablllty  of  aU  electric  power,  depends 
upon  the  health  of  the  electric  utilities  in- 
dustry, and  we  must  address  its  problems. 
In  recent  months.  uUlltles  have  cancelled  or 
postponed  more  than  60  percent  of  planned 
nuclear  expansion  and  30  percent  of  planned 
additions  to  non-nuclear  capacity.  The  de- 
lays and  difficulties  this  industry  is  cur- 
rently experiencing  could  well  lead  to  higher 
oil  import  needs  and  inadequate  supplies  of 
electricity  5  to  10  vears  from  now 

The  President  has,  therefore,  proposed  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  electric  utilities  through 
higher  investment  tax  credits;  mandated  re- 
forms in  State  UtUlty  Commission  practices 
and  other  measiu-es.  And  to  rejuvenate  our 
drive  toward  more  effective  use  of  the  po- 
tentials of  nuclear  power  we  have  markedly 
increased  our  budget  request  for  nuclear 
waste  disposal  and  for  continued  improve- 
ments in  safeguards. 

As  we  take  these  actions  to  increase  our 
energy  supplies,  we  must  be  aware  of  some 
potential  problems.  Before  we  achieve  our 
goals  of  energy  sufflciencv,  actions  of  oU 
producing  nations,  or  economic  condit'ons 
could  result  In  lower— but  unstable— price 
levels  that  could  weaken  our  continued  com- 
mitment to  greater  self -sufficiency.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  must  teke  actions  to  en- 
courage and  protect  domestic  energy  invest- 
ment in  the  face  of  significant  world  price 
uncertainty.  To  foster  such  Investment  the 
President  has  requested  legislation  to'  au- 
thorize and  require  the  use  of  tariffs.  Import 
quotas  or  other  measures  to  maintain  energy 
prices  at  levels  that  wUl  achieve  full  na- 
tional capability  for  self-sufficiency  and  pro- 
tect our  energy  indxistry  and  Jobs. 
AU  of  the  actions  I  have  mentioned  woiid 
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have  the  effect  of  increasing  our  available 
domestic  supplies  of  energy.  OH  production 
could  reach  13  or  14  million  barrels  per  day 
versus  approximately  9  million  today,  coal 
production  could  double  and  nuclear  gen- 
eration could  Increase  from  a  4  to  30%  share 
of  our  electric  generation  capacity  by  1986. 

But,  as  In  the  short-term,  supply  actions 
are  not  enough.  We  must  dramatically  cut 
our  historical  demand  growth. 

We  have  signed  agreements  from  major 
domestic  automakers  to  improve  gasoline 
mileage  by  40"^  on  average  by  1980,  as  com- 
pared to  1974  model  cars,  provided  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  automobile  emission  require- 
ments are  modified  for  five  years. 

The  Energy  Resources  Council  Is  develop- 
ing energy  cfBclency  standards  for  major  ap- 
pliances and  will  seek  agreements  from 
manufacturers  to  achieve  an  average  20% 
Improvement  In  efficiency  by  1980.  At  the 
same  time,  draft  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted thai  would  require  labels  on  auto- 
mobiles and  major  appliances  disclosing  en- 
ergy use  and  efficiency.  To  move  quickly 
where  the  problem  hurts  most,  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  money  to  the  States 
for  the  purchase  of  insulation  and  other  en- 
ergy conserving  devices  In  homes  ovtmed  or 
occupied  by  low-Income  citizens,  who  might 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  have  such  improve- 
ments made  in  their  homes.  The  President's 
Program  also  sets  forth  proposals  to  mandate 
thermal  efficiency  standards  for  all  new 
buildings  In  the  United  States.  Since  energy 
savings  are  even  greater  for  existing  homes  It 
also  includes  a  proposal  to  Institute  a  15% 
tax  credit  for  insulation  Investments  up  to 
$1,000. 

These  numerous  proposals  and  actions 
taken  together,  can  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  supplies  to  3  to  5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day.  While  this  does 
not  seem  much  less  than  current  consump- 
tion. It  is  down  substantially  from  the  12-13 
million  which  we  would  have  to  Import  if 
we  did  not  act.  To  ensure  that  we  could  meet 
any  supply  disruption  of  the  remaining  im- 
ports we  must  establish  legal  authority  for 
emergency  measures  that  can  be  readily 
Implemented  to  guarantee  the  equal  sharing 
of  shortages  and  the  equitable  allocation  of 
supplies  at  home,  and  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  International  Energy  Agree- 
ment abroad.  We  must  also  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  to  develop  a  strategic  storage  ca- 
pacity of  1  billion  barrels  of  oil  for  domestic 
use  and  300  million  barrels  for  military  use. 
Only  by  taking  such  precautions  can  we  act 
responsibly  both  at  home  and  in  the  Inter- 
national community  in  a  time  of  future 
supply  interruptions. 

ACTION    TO    MZrr    THE    LONG-TERM,    POST    1985, 
GOAL 

For  the  longer  term,  our  goal  is  to  sus- 
tain a  postlon  of  energy  Independence,  and 
to  enhance  It  so  that  the  United  States 
will  again  be  capable  of  supplying  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  Free  World's  energy 
needs. 

This  means  that,  as  a  Nation,  we  must 
reaffirm  c.-r  commitment  to  a  strong  energy 
research  and  development  program,  aimed 
not  only  at  developing  the  capabUity  to  tap 
all  our  major  domestic  energy  resources  but 
also  at  improving  the  efficiency  of  energy 
utilization  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  committed  It- 
self to  a  five-year,  $10  billion  energy-R&D 
effort.  Our  1975  energy  R&D  budget  was 
twice  that  of  1974  and  three  times  that  of 
1973.  In  1976,  this  accelerated  effort  must 
continue,  and  the  President  has  pledged  to 
seek  whatever  funds  are  needed  for  future 
R&D  activities. 

Now  that  we  have  a  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  a  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  and  an  Energy  Resources 


Council,  we  have,  lor  the  first  time,  both  the 
unified  Federal  organization  and  the  financial 
commitment  to  get  the  job  done. 

But  energy  R&D  funds  and  organization 
are  not  enough;  we  also  need  new  incentives 
to  assure  that  emerging  technologies  are  not 
only  developed  In  the  laboratory,  but  brought 
Into  use  in  the  marketplace.  Therefore,  tlr.e 
President  has  announced  a  National  Syr - 
thetic  Fuels  Program  which  will  assure  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  one  rolUion  barrels  per 
day  In  synthetic  fuels  capacity  by  1986.  It 
will  entail  a  program  of  Federal  incentives 
designed  to  reduce  price  uncertainty,  raise 
capital  and  overcome  unnecessary  delays  in 
bringing  existing  or  nearly  developed  tech- 
nologies into  commercial  use.  The  program 
will  resvat  In  the  commercial  application  ol 
technologies  of  several  types  and  the  con- 
struction of  major  new  plants,  using  both 
oil  shale  and  coal  resources. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  effects  of 
the  program  as  a  whole  on  the  economy.  In 
looking  at  the  economic  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram It  Is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  alternative  costs  of  doing  nothing  In  the 
fall  of  1973  and  the  spring  of  1974  we  learned 
that  our  dependence  on  Increasingly  large 
amounts  of  foreign  oil  could  prove  very 
costly  both  in  strictly  economic  terms  and 
m  terms  of  maintaining  a  flexible  foreign 
policy.  The  President's  Program  rfipresents 
a  form  of  Insurance — insurance  that  our 
economy  v/111  never  again  face  this  kind  of 
threat  to  our  political  well  being.  It  is  our 
considered  opinion  that  the  long-term  ben"?- 
flts  of  the  President's  Program  far  outweigh 
the  short-term  costs. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  short-term  costs 
and  benefits.  The  economy  will  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  program  through  many  channels. 

On  the  demand  side  the  economy  will  be 
stimulated  In  many  ways.  The  tax  reduction 
and  payments  to  low-Income  individuals  In 
1975  wUl  provide  a  substantial  boost  to  ag- 
gregate demand  and  provide  the  economy 
with  the  kind  of  stimulus  that  is  needed  to 
return  it  to  a  position  of  strength.  Decon- 
trol of  domestic  crude  oil  prices,  deregula- 
tion of  new  natural  gas  and  the  opening  up 
of  Federally  controlled  sources  of  energy 
(Outer  Continental  Shelf,  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves)  should  lead  to  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  Investment  and  result  in  increased 
employment.  A  final  stlmuliis  will  occur  by 
reducing  our  outflow  of  dollars  by  reducing 
the  level  of  oil  Imports.  Instead  of  being 
drained  from  this  economy  these  dollars  can 
be  maintained  in  circulation  here  to  create 
more  Jobs. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  economic  costs 
of  the  program,  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  amount  of  discussion.  Let  us  first 
take  a  look  at  the  effects  on  the  GNP.  Higher 
oil  prices  have  two  effects  on  demand.  They 
reduce  real  consumption  because  consumers 
will  not  be  able  to  substitute  completely 
away  from  the  higher  cost  Items.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  they  cause  the  pattern 
of  demand  to  change.  Commodities  which 
require  much  energy  to  produce  or  use  will 
become  relatively  more  expensive,  while  com- 
modities which  use  less  energy  will  become 
relatively  cheaper.  In  addition  to  creating 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  conserve  energy, 
costs  are  Increased  in  some  Industries  more 
than  others.  Our  studies  indicate  that  the 
paving  mixtures,  asphalt  felts.  Inorganic 
and  organic  chemicals,  air  transportation, 
carbon-graphite  products  and  synthetic  rub- 
ber Industries  will  be  affected  more  by  higher 
energy  prices  than  Industry  generally.  This 
will  require  adjustments  and  some  tem- 
porary problems.  Let  me  emphasize  that  any 
resulting  unemployment,  while  a  very  real 
problem.  Is  both  small  In  magnitude  and 
temporary  in  nature.  But  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  bulk  of  the  conservation  effort  will 
come  from  a  reduction  In  the  waste  use  of 
energy  both  by  consumers  and  by  Industry. 


This  waste  can  be  trinuned  with  no  Increase 
in  unemployment. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Impact  of  the 
President's  Program  on  Inflation  and  im- 
employment.  Our  estimates  indicate  that  the 
annual  rate  of  Inflation  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  will  rise  about  two 
percentage  points  In  1975.  Changes  in  1976 
and  1977  are  minimal — less  than  a  third  of 
a  percentage  point.  While  this  Inflationary 
Impact  is  Important,  It  must  be  put  into 
perspective.  Normally  inflation  Is  a  concern 
because  it  imposes  hardship  on  those  with 
flxed  Income;  their  expenditures  rise  but 
their  incomes  don't.  This  Is  not  the  case  with 
the  President's  Program.  All  revenues  col- 
lected will  be  rebated  to  the  public,  and  in 
fact,  those  who  wotild  be  hurt  hardest  by 
Inflation — the  poor  and  those  on  flxed  in- 
comes— would  receive  more  than  they  would 
spend  on  higher  energy  prices. 

Because  of  the  offsetting  Influences  of 
stimulation  to  the  economy  and  higher 
prices,  the  President's  Program  is  expected 
to  have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  xmemploy- 
ment  rate  compared  to  what  would  have 
happened  if  nothing  at  all  were  done.  The 
unempolyment  rate  Is  expected  to  peak  out 
during  1975  and  fall  during  1976. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  costs  do  not 
seem  very  great.  This  Is  especially  true  con- 
sidering the  reduction  in  vulnerabllty  to 
foreign  political  and  economic  Influences 
which  will  be  the  result  of  the  President's 
Program.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  embargo, 
adoption  of  the  President's  Program  would 
result  In  minimal  damage  to  the  economy. 
Add  to  this  large  beneflt  the  positive  balance 
of  payments  effects  and  the  additional  flex- 
Ibllty  for  our  foreign  policy  and  you  have 
compelling  reasons  for  adopting  the  program, 

I'd  like  to  close  my  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impacts  by  discussing  another  very 
important  cost — the  cost  of  delaying  action. 
The  President's  Program  will  set  In  motion 
powerftil  forces  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion and  to  substitute  domestic  for  foreign 
supplies.  This,  however,  cannot  take  place 
overnight.  Raising  prices  now  has  powerful 
effects  on  the  future  as  people  change  the 
kinds  of  cars  they  buy,  change  the  degree 
of  insulation  In  their  homes,  change  heat- 
ing and  lighting  habits,  etc.  The  longer  we 
delay  action,  the  longer  It  will  take  for  these 
forces  to  work.  The  longer  It  takes  for  the 
forces  to  work  the  more  vulnerable  our 
economy  and  our  foreign  jjolicy  becomes. 

CONCLXraiON 

The  program  the  President  put  forward  Is 
a  comprehensive  one.  It  will  reach  the  goals 
the  President  set  forth  and  which  I  think  the 
American  people  want.  I  have  heard  much 
talk  and  criticism  in  recent  weeks  on  ele- 
ments of  it,  but  I  still  have  seen  no  construc- 
tive alternative.  We  all  want  an  easier  way 
to  reach  our  goals.  This  program  does  re- 
quire sacrlflce  by  all,  but  it  is  also  equitable. 
Finally,  its  impacts  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  important  beneflts  it  will  achieve.  I 
again  pledge  the  full  force  and  cooperation 
of  the  agency  I  represent  In  working  with 
members  of  this  Committee  and  with  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  implement  a  ct»n- 
prehensive  and  timely  national  energy  pro- 
gram. Thank  you. 
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Statement  by  Albert  REes,  Director,  Coun- 
cil ON  Wags  and  Pricz  Stabilxtt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  the  current  outlook  for  wages 
and  prices.  This  Is  no  doubt  the  only  topic 
an  economist  can  be  pleased  to  discuss  at  the 
moment,  for  prices  are  the  one  relatively 
bright  spot  In  a  gloomy  economy.  The  sea- 
sonally adjusted  wholesale  price  Index  has 
now  declined  for  two  months  In  a  row,  and 


the  rate  increase  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  abated. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  0.6  percent 
seasonally  adjusted  from  December  to  Janu- 
ary. This  is  the  smallest  rate  of  Increase 
since  last  April,  and  is  less  than  half  the 
rate  at  which  this  Index  was  rising  m  August 
and  September.  Retail  prices  fell  from  De- 
cember to  January  for  several  important 
groups  of  commodities.  Including  meat,  poul- 
try, and  flsh;  dairy  products;  apparel;  and 
cars. 

We  would  be  happier  still  about  the  mod- 
eration of  inflation  If  It  had  been  brought 
about  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  goods, 
rather  than  by  an  abrupt  decrease  In  de- 
mand. In  the  long  run,  we  must  still  develop 
ways  to  achieve  the  combination  of  rising 
output,  high  emplojrment,  and  stable  prices 
that  has  eluded  us  for  so  long. 

Even  if  appropriate  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  combined  with  the  natural  recupera- 
tive forces  of  the  economy  produces  and  up- 
turn in  economic  activity  in  the  second  half 
of  1975.  I  would  expect  the  rate  of  inflation 
still  to  be  declining  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  slack  and  excess  capacity  that  are  check- 
ing the  rise  In  prices  will  not  be  immediately 
removed  by  an  upturn — in  the  great  majority 
of  industries  slack  will  persist  for  some  time 
into  the  recovery. 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment,  1976,  contains  a  table  giving  economic 
assumptions  (p.  41)  in  which  there  is  a  line 
showing  percent  change  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  In  the  column  headed  1975,  the 
figure  shown  Is  11.3  percent,  a  number  that 
has  been  widely  misinterpreted.  This  Is  the 
estimated  change  from  the  1974  index  aver- 
age to  the  1975  index  average,  and  more  than 
half  of  that  change  has  already  occurred. 
The  corresponding  forecast  for  the  change 
during  1976,  or  December  to  December,  is 
below  10  percent,  and  was  made  before  some 
recent  favorable  price  developments. 

Although  I  have  not  engaged  in  price  fore- 
casting through  the  use  of  formal  econo- 
metric models,  it  would  not  now  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  CPI  to  be  rising  at  7 
to  8  percent  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  and  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  or  less  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  improvement  in  price  behavior,  as 
measured  by  official  Indexes,  understates  to 
some  unknown  extent  the  true  change  In  the 
price  situation.  The  widespread  belief  that 
Congress  intends  to  re-enact  price  and  wage 
controls  Is  still  deterring  business  from  cut- 
ting list  prices.  Instead,  price  cuts  are  com- 
ing in  large  part  through  special  promo- 
tions, rebates,  and  discounts,  not  all  of  which 
are  reflected  in  official  price  statistics.  What- 
ever Congress  Intends  to  do  about  wage- 
price  policy — and  I  hope  and  believe  that  It 
will  not  be  to  reimpose  controls — it  would  be 
desirable  to  do  It  quickly,  so  as  to  remove 
the  doubts  and  uncertainties  that  are  ad- 
versely affecting  pricing  policies. 

The  special  factor  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred  reinforces  the  natural  tendency  of 
concentrated  industries  virtth  administered 
prices  to  adjust  list  prices  slowly  and  with  a 
lag.  Thi5  lag  tends  to  keep  administered 
prices  lower  than  their  highly  competitive 
counterparts  in  a  boom,  and  to  keep  them 
higher  in  a  recession.  The  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  is  currently  studying  the 
pricing  policies  and  costs  of  several  concen- 
trated Industries,  Including  steel,  aluminum, 
metal  cars,  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  and  some 
industrial  chemicals,  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations based  on  these  studies. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  inflation  is  abating 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  recession.  The  surprise 
Js  that  inflation  has  not  abated  sooner  and 
more  substantially.  I  should  like  to  address 
the  rest  of  my  remarks  to  the  reasons  why 
prices  are  still  rUing  as  much  as  they  are. 
My  views  on  this  have  been  formed  by  dis- 
cussions with  many  people  in  the  private 
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sector  to  whom  we  talk  in  the  process  of 
wage  and  price  monitoring. 

One  of  the  main  forces  tending  to  keep 
prices  high  Is  the  need  of  American  industry 
to  mvest  in  new  faculties  to  keep  pace  with 
the  long-run  growth  of  demand  at  a  time 
when  the  costs  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment are  very  high,  borrowing  has  been  dif- 
flcult  and  expensive,  and  the  stock  market 
has  been  severely  depressed.  Corporations 
that  question  their  abUity  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  new  capital  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  or  stock  seek  to  raise  more  of  it  in- 
ternally by  maintaining  substantial  profit 
margins  or  seeking  to  widen  them.  Further 
declines  in  long-term  Interest  rates  and  fur- 
ther Improvement  In  equity  markets  will 
help  to  relieve  this  concern,  as  wiU  enact- 
ment of  a  liberalized  Investment  tax  credit. 
A  second  source  of  rising  prices  Is  the 
Increasing  cost  of  energy,  not  all  of  which 
has  yet  been  passed  through  to  final  prices 
paid  by  consumers.  The  cost  of  energy  would 
be  Increased  somewhat  more  by  the  adoption 
of  the  President's  energy  program.  Our 
agency  has  not  been  directly  involved  in 
formulating  or  analyzing  this  program.  How- 
ever, we  did  have  a  study  of  Its  impact  on 
prices  done  for  us  by  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
and  a  copy  of  that  study  has  been  furnished 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The  study 
estimates  that  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1975 
the  President's  energy  program  would  raise 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  1.6  to  1.9  per- 
cent above  what  It  would  otherwise  be. 

An  even  more  important  source  of  rising 
prices  Is  the  continued  rise  in  unit  labor 
costs  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
sustained  rise  in  wages  and  a  substantial 
decline  in  productivity.  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1974,  output  per  manhour  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  was  3.7  percent  below  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973,  and  unit  labor  costs 
were   14.0  percent  higher. 

During  1974,  prices  rose  more  than  wages, 
and  real  wages  fell.  As  the  rate  of  Inflation 
decreases,  this  wlU  no  longer  be  true,  and 
the  real  wages  of  employed  workers  will 
begin  to  rise  again.  OrdinarUy,  we  expect 
and  get  a  rise  In  real  wages  each  year,  and 
this  Is  the  principal  way  In  which  our  econ- 
omy distributes  to  workers  the  gains  In 
productivity  that  result  from  improved  tech- 
nology and  investment  In  physical  capital 
and  employee  skills.  In  some  multi-year  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  this  Is  re- 
flected In  wage  increases  called  "annual  Im- 
provement factors."  But  in  1976,  we  have  no 
Increased  output  to  distribute.  On  the  con- 
trary, output  Is  expected  to  decline  for  the 
year  as  a  whole,  even  though  it  may  be  ris- 
ing  In  the  second  half. 

For  the  urban  population,  the  situation 
is  worse  stUl.  Not  only  is  there  an  overall 
decline  In  output,  but  a  larger  share  of  the 
reduced  output  is  going  to  pay  for  oil,  sugar, 
coal,  grain,  and  other  resource-based  prod- 
ducts  produced  in  rural  areas  or  in  other 
countries.  Attempts  to  raise  the  real  wages 
of  urban  workers  m  these  ch-cumstances 
must  result  in  further  Increases  in  unit  labor 
costs  and  in  prices,  which  wUl  further  cut 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  retired,  the  un- 
employed, and  other  non-earners. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  American  svs- 
tem  of  collective  bargaining  and  democratic 
trade  unions.  One  of  the  strengths  of  this 
system  is  its  ability  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances.  Some  unions  are  adapting 
their  demands  to  the  circumstances  of 
1975 — but,  unfortunately,  others  are  not. 

In  the  same  Industry,  construction,  one 
can  find  examples  of  both  sorts.  Some  unions 
have  lowered  their  wage  rates  for  residential 
construction  to  encourage  more  work  for 
their  members,  or  have  renewed  collective 
bargaining  agreements  with  no  general  wage 
Increases.  Others,  in  the  face  of  widespread 
unemployment,  have  negotiated  wage  and 
ber.eflt  Increases  of  $1.50  an  hour.  $2  an  hour. 


and  even  $3  an  hour  on  top  of  existing  com- 
pensation of  $10  to  $15  an  hour.  Collective 
bargaining  enjoys  a  privUeged  position  under 
Federal  law,  particularly  in  construction,  but 
abuse  of  such  privilege  invites  re-examina- 
tion of  Its  sources. 

We  must  also  remember  that  there  are 
two  parties  to  collective  bargaining  and  that 
just  as  responsible  unions  will  not  make 
excessive  demands,  responsible  managements 
will  not  agree  to  them.  This  is  a  time  when 
hard  bargaining  is  appropriate,  and  it  Is 
more  relevant  to  justify  wage  increases 
through  cost  savings  than  by  comparisons 
with  what  some  other  group  of  workers 
achieved  in  very  different  economic  circum- 
stances six  months  or  a  year  ago. 

The  most  important  collective  bargaining 
agreement  coming  up  in  the  months  ahead 
is  that  between  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  and  the  unions  of  postal  employees. 
The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Intends  to  monitor  these  negotiations  in  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  they  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  inflationary  increases  in  postal 
rates  or  heavy  subsidies  from  taxpayers. 

Many  of  the  wage  increases  of  1975  will 
come  about  through  the  operation  of  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  or  escalator  clauses. 
It  Is  understandable  that  such  clauses  are 
widely  used  In  times  of  Inflation,  and  they 
are  now  present  In  more  than  half  of  the 
major  collective  bargaining  agreements  In 
the  private  sector.  The  protection  they  offer 
against  Inflation  is  the  price  that  organized 
labor  has  been  demanding  for  signing  multi- 
year  agreements.  But  such  clauses  have  the 
potential  for  extending  the  forces  of  Infla- 
tion beyond  the  period  that  gave  rise  to 
them.  What  began  as  an  excess  demand  in- 
flation continues  as  a  cost-push  Inflation 
after  shortages  have  been  replaced  by  re- 
cession. The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility will  undertake  a  study  of  escalator 
clauses,  and  may  wish  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations about  them  at  a  later  date. 

Just  as  this  is  a  bad  time  for  increases  In 
costs  produced  by  very  large  wage  Increases, 
it  is  also  a  bad  time  for  Increases  In  costs 
caused  by  new  legislation,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations. We  share  with  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  desire  to  achieve  clean 
air,  pure  streams,  safe  workplaces,  and 
wholesome  foods,  to  mention  Just  a  few  of 
the  beneflts  sought  by  regulation.  In  some 
cases  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  regula- 
tion are  so  great  that  the  costs  are  clearly 
Justified.  In  other  cases,  the  benefits  may 
be  more  questionable,  or  can  be  achieved  in 
less  costly  ways.  Our  rate  of  progress  toward 
desirable  goals  must  be  governed  to  coma 
degree  by  the  capacity  of  the  economy  and 
of  particular  industries  to  absorb  the  costs 
involved.  Where  Jobs  would  be  eliminated  or 
prices  would  be  raised  by  proposed  regulation, 
alternatives  must  be  carefully  considered. 
The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty  will 
be  engaged  In  reviewing  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  agencies  In  the  Executive 
Branch,  using  the  powers  given  to  us  under 
Executive  Order  11821,  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  27,  1974.  Together  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  we  are 
currently  working  with  the  agencies  to  de- 
velop appropriate  criteria  for  e%'aluatlng  the 
inflationary  impacts  of  their  proposals. 

At  the  present  time,  the  main  concern 
about  the  economy  that  all  of  us  share  is 
how  to  end  the  recession.  But  continuing  to 
fight  cost-push  Inflation  does  not  conflict 
with  efforts  to  halt  the  decline  of  economic 
activity.  On  the  contrary,  everything  we  can 
do  to  lower  costs  and  prices  heips  to  promote 
an  earlier  and  stronger  recovery.  It  helps  to 
Insure  that  tax  cuts  and  easier  money  will 
generate  increased  output  and  employment, 
rather  than  being  dissipated  in  price  in- 
creases. For  this  reason.  I  hope  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  sustain  Us  Interest  • 
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In  price  and  wage  stability,  which  It  has 
shown  80  effectively  In  the  past. 


AMERICA   SHOULD  HAVE   A   FULLY 
FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  presi- 
ident  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  Mr.  Harold  Ander- 
sen, of  Omaha,  recently  addressed  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  news  media 
in  our  society.  Mr.  Andersen  is  president 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  his 
newspaper  published  a  portion  of  his 
speech  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha.  Mr.  Andersen's  words  are  wise 
and  well- reasoned.  He  said: 

Too  much  power?  No,  because  the  power 
or  freedom  of  the  press  Is  really  the  people's 
power. 

Do  we,  as  guardians  for  the  public,  use 
that  power  wisely  and  well?  On  balance,  ves, 
but  as  In  any  human  Institution,  there  is 
room  for  Improvement,  and.  I  think,  encour- 
aging signs  of  that  Improvement. 

He  then  added: 

I'm  an  optimist.  I  think  we  In  the  news 
media  will  do  our  Job  well  and  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future — but  only  If  we 
remember  that  with  that  awesome  power 
of  the  press  goes  an  equally  awesome  respon- 
sibility. As  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  suggested  a  few 
months  ago.  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
prove  that  the  news  media  are  fair  as  well 
as  free. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  the  press  in 
this  country  is  free,  however.  Mr. 
Andersen,  in  his  talk  referred  to  the 
Miami  Herald  case  which  was  brought 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
unanimously  held  that  a  Florida  statute 
requiring  newspapers  to  grant  a  "right 
of  reply"  to  political  candidates  they  had 
criticized  was  Inconsistent  with  the 
guarantees  of  a  free  press. 

This  was  an  important  decision  right- 
fully upholding  the  right  of  the  printed 
press  to  determine  its  own  content.  It 
should  be  noted  that  I  refer  to  the 
printed  press.  There  is  one  segment  of 
the  press  in  our  country  that  did  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  important  rul- 
ing. There  is  one  segment  of  our  press 
that  is  not  fully  free.  That  segment  is  the 
broadcast  press. 

Hampered  by  overregulation  and  dis- 
criminated against  by  law,  the  broadcast 
media  do  not  have  the  freedom  granted 
the  press  in  this  country  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  situation  must  be  cor- 
rected— and  very  soon. 

There  has  developed  over  the  years  the 
so-caDed  fairness  doctrine  for  broad- 
casters. It  is  not  fair,  however,  and  it  en- 
croaches on  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  the  broadcasting  press. 

The  Miami  Herald  decision  points  up 
one  of  the  limits  on  the  freedom  of  broad- 
casting. The  so-called  fairness  doctrine, 
among  other  things,  forces  the  electronic 
press  to  grant  the  very  same  "right  of 
reply"  that  the  Supreme  Court  held  as 
imconstltutional  for  the  printed  press. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  1178,  that  guarantees  all  rights 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  elec- 
tronic media.  I  believe  this  bill  would  end 
the  discrimination  against  broadcasting 
and  insure  that  we  have  a  fully  free 


press.  Among  other  things,  this  bill  would 
remove  restrictions  on  the  broadcasting 
press  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  that 
medium  to  create  a  marketplace  of  ideas. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  held  that  a  broadcaster  must 
devote  adequate  air  time  to  the  discus- 
sion of  problems  of  public  concern  in  his 
community  of  license.  The  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  licensee  must  also 
present  all  sides  of  any  given  contro- 
versial topic  discussed,  free  of  charge  if 
necessary. 

This  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  striking  down  the  forced 
"right  of  reply"  pertaining  to  newspapers. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  correct  this 
discrimination  against  the  broadcast 
press  and  end  this  "right  of  reply"  pro- 
vision that  is  being  forced  on  it. 

The  Miami  Herald  opinion  included 
this  statement: 

The  clear  Implication  has  been  that  any 
such  compulsion  to  pubUsh  that  which  rea- 
son tells  them  (editors)  should  not  be  pub- 
lished Is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  is  not  reasonable.  Broadcasters 
often  are  forced  to  air  statements  that 
"reason"  tells  them  should  not  be  aired. 
They  do  it  because  of  the  unreasonable 
and  unfair  requirements  of  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine. 

My  bill  would  end  this  discrimination 
against  our  broadcast  press  and  guaran- 
tee that  this  segment  of  our  news  media 
is  treated  equally  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled, 
"Do  the  News  Media  Have  Too  Much 
Power?",  which  appeared  in  the  March  2, 
1975  edition  of  the  Omaha  World-Her- 
ald, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Mar.  2,  1975] 
Do  THB  Nkws  Media  Have  Too  Much  Powzk? 
Do  the  news  media  have  too  much  power? 
It  probably  wont  surprise  you  to  be  told 
that  my  answer  Is  no — but  I  would  quickly 
add:  Any  power  can  be  excessive  if  it  Is  not 
utUlzed  responsibly,  and  fairly,  and  In  the 
public  Interest. 

Are  we  using  our  power  responsibly  and 
fairly?  On  balance,  yes,  I  believe  so.  But,  I 
again  hasten  to  add,  we  can  and  should  do 
better. 

Our  critics  are  right  more  often  than  some 
people  In  the  news  business  have  Ijeen  ready 
to  acknowledge.  I  believe,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  some  of  the 
news  media  by  our  late  and  unlamented  vice 
president,  Splro  Agnew,  were  Justified. 

Before  I  delve  into  more  detail  on  the  mat- 
ter of  how  media  power  Is  being  used  In  this 
country  today,  let  me  set  the  subject  in  some 
historical  perspective. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  power  of  the 
press  has  been  feared  by  those  who  believe  in 
absolute  authority. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  said  last  November  In  a  speech 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Yale  Law  Schools 
ISOth  anniversary: 

"For  centuries  before  our  revolution,  the 
press  in  England  had  been  licensed,  censored 
and  bedeviled  by  prosecutions  for  seditious 
libel.  The  British  crown  knew  that  a  free 
press  meant  organized,  expert  scrutiny  of 
government.  The  press  was  a  conspiracy  of 


tne  Intellect,  with  the  courage  of  numbers. 
This  formidable  check  on  official  power  was 
what  the  British  crown  had  feared — and 
what  the  American  founding  fathers  decided 
to  risk." 

One  of  those  founding  fathers,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  put  It  this  way: 

"The  only  security  of  all  Is  In  a  free  press 
...  no  government  ought  to  be  without  cen- 
sors, and  where  the  press  Is  free,  none  ever 
wUl." 

Again  and  again  down  through  ova  history, 
the  theme  has  been  repeated. 

Justice  George  Sutherland  of  the  Supreme 
Court  wrote: 

"A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  between  government  and  the 
people.  To  aUow  It  to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter 
ourselves." 

In  John  P.  Kennedy's  words: 
".  .  .  there  Isn't  any  doubt  that  we  could 
not  do  the  Job  at  all  in  a  free  society  with 
out  a  very,  very  active  press." 
And  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter: 
"Without  a  free  press,  there  can  be  no 
free    society.    That   is    axiomatic.   However, 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  an  end  In  Itself 
but  a  means  to  (an)  end  ...  a  free  society." 
I  believe  that  point,  that  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  not  an  end  in  itself  by  a  means  to 
a  free  society,  is  so  basic  that  It  is  too  often 
overlooked.    We    In    the    news   media    have 
not  done  a  good  enough  Job  of  explaining 
to  the  public  that  we  do  not  regard  free- 
dom  of   the   press   as   really   a   newsman's 
right.  Rather,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to     be     informed — the     people's    right    to 
know.  We  are  guardians  of  that  right. 

Without  that  knowledge  which  a  free 
press  communicates,  we  do  not  have  the 
basis  for  popular  self-government.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

It  is  not  coincidental.  I  think,  that  In 
those  countries  where  the  Individual  citi- 
zen Is  freest,  there  also  the  press  is  free. 
Muzzle  the  press;  shackle  the  people — 
that  is  too  often  the  sad  sequence  In  coun- 
tries which  fall  under  dictatorship  of  either 
the  right  or  the  left. 

Why  have  recent  years  seen  mcreasing 
public  discussion — and  Increasing  criti- 
cism— of  the  power  and  performance  ef 
the  news  medU?  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  involved,  but  let  me  touch  on 
Just  two  of  them — first,  Splro  Agnew,  then 
Watergate. 

Agnew  was  getting  lots  of  attention 
back  In  October  1971  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  presiding.  This 
was  before  Senator  Sam  had  become  sort 
of  a  national  folk  hero.  I  don't  believe 
there  was  a  single  Senator  Sam  T-shirt  In 
existence  then,  even  In  North  Carolina. 

I  told  the  committee  that  I  thought  the 
nation's  newspapers  on  the  whole  do  an 
admirable  job  of  fulfilling  our  obligations 
under  the  1st  Amendment,  but  that  I  also 
thought  some  of  Agnew's  criticisms  of  the 
media  were  Justified. 

You  may  remember  that  at  that  time 
some  newsmen  were  alleging  a  White 
House -orchestrated  plot  to  intimidate  the 
news  media. 

I  told  the  Ervln  subcommittee  that  I 
did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  plot  and 
that  if  a  news  medium  could  be  in- 
timidated by  criticism — from  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  or  anyone 
else — it  was  a  pretty  timid  news  medium 
to  begin  with. 

Today  I  would  say  that  if  there  was  such 
a  White  House-directed  plot  to  Intimidate 
the  nation's  news  media,  it  was  surely  one  of 
the  most  spectacularly  unsuccessful  plots  in 
the  long  history  of  plotting.  Comparable.  In 
Its  success,  to  the  White  House  efforts  to 
cover  up  Watergate  involvement. 

Well,  happily  for  the  Republic,  Splro  Agnew 
departed,  but  the  questions  of  news  media 
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power  and  performance  which  he  pursued  so 
vigorously  received  even  greater  public  at- 
tention as  the  Watergate  story  unfolded. 

Incredibly  to  many  of  us  in  the  news  busi- 
ness, a  rather  large  slice  of  public  reaction  to 
the  Watergate  disclosures  was  directed  not 
at  those  Involved  In  Watergate  but  rather  at 
the  news  media  which  dug  out  and  reported 
the  story. 

For  example,  this  letter  to  our  Public  Pulse 
column: 

"The  news  media  evicted  Richard  Nixon 
from  the  White  House  .  .  .  Insanity,  yes,  and 
the  result  of  a  nation  brainwashed  for 
two  years  by  the  worst  sins  of  the  tongue  and 
word  m  the  history  of  our  nation — and  a 
cowardly  Congress  seeking  to  please  this 
modern  monster." 

That.  I  might  add,  was  one  of  the  milder 
letters  which  we  received,  especially  when 
compared  with  those  which  came  our  way 
after  our  editorial  calling  for  President 
Nixon's  resignation. 

Not  untypical  was  one  letter  which  ended 
simply,  "I  despise  you." 

We  were  bringing  the  public  very  bad  news, 
and  a  "kill  the  messenger"  reaction  against 
the  media  was  probably  Inevitable.  This  "kill 
the  messenger"  backlash  certainly  was  not 
unique  to  the  Watergate  disclosures.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a  very 
long  time. . . . 

Now  the  truth  Is  that  newspapers  print, 
and  broadcasters  broadcast,  many,  many 
positive  news  stories — "good  news"  stories. 
Study  after  study  shows  this.  We  are  mes- 
sengers of  good  news  as  weU  as  bad.  But 
somehow  It's  the  bad  news  story  that  seems 
to  stick  In  people's  minds.  Human  natiue.  I 
guess. 

Having  said  that  media  messengers  do 
sometimes  Indeed  deserve  criticism,  let  me 
stress  that,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the  na- 
tion's newsmen  do  a  better,  more  balanced 
Job  of  presenting  the  news  than  they  are  gen- 
erally given  credit  for.  For  every  national 
newsman  or  network  commentator  who 
slants  his  message  to  fit  his  particular  biases, 
there  are  countless  news  editors  and  report- 
ers, on  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations  all 
across  the  coimtry,  who  believe  that  digging, 
determined  reporting  should  also  be  objec- 
tive and  fair  reporting. 

WeU,  where  do  the  news  media  stand  now, 
in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate? 

We  are  Immersed,  I  think,  in  a  rather 
curious  combination  of  circumstances. 

We  are  proud  of  our  role  In  the  depar- 
ture of  a  president  and  vice  president  who 
should  have  departed. 

We  are  examining,  perhaps  as  never  be- 
fore, the  fairness  of  our  performance,  how 
responsibly  we  are  exercising  the  power  of 
the  press. 

We  are  concerned,  perhaps  as  never  be- 
fore, with  the  need  for  greater  public  under- 
standing of  the  role  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, has  traditionally  been  ours  to  play 
in  this  self-governing  Republic — the  role 
which  we  believe  we  played  In  the  Water- 
gate disclosures.  .  . 

Too  much  power?  No,  because  the  power 
or  freedom  of  the  press  is  really  the  people's 
power. 

Do  we,  as  guardians  for  the  public,  use 
that  power  wisely  and  well?  On  balance,  yes. 
but  as  In  any  human  Institution,  there  Is 
room  for  Improvement,  and.  I  think,  en- 
couraging signs  of  that  Improvement. 

I  personally  am  encouraged  by  the  num. 
ber  of  leaders  In  the  news  business  who 
are  speaking  out  Increasingly  on  the  theme 
that  so-called  "Investigative  reporting"  can 
be  carried  to  unfair  extremes. 

Last  month,  Wes  Gallagher,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  told  an  Investigative 
reporting  seminar  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia: "Young  virriters  often  go  Into  (a  pos- 
sible story)  with  a  conviction  they  try  to 
uphold.  If  the  Investigation  does  not  hold 
up,  the  editor  should  end  It  Immediately. 


"We  shouldn't  try  to  tear  down  business 
and  government  for  the  sport  of  It.  But  we 
should  go  after  both  If  there  Is  something 
wrong." 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  The 
Washington  Post,  expressed  her  concern  over 
what  she  called  the  "investigative  mania" 
spawned  by  the  Watergate  story. 

And  In  a  speech  in  Omaha  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Robert  Mulholland,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  NBC  News,  said  that  the  following 
message  had  been  Included  in  a  memo  to 
NBC  newsmen:  "We  are  not  hounds  chasing 
the  hare."  The  newsmen,  he  indicated,  had 
been  reminded  that  they  should  report  the 
news,  not  try  to  Influence  It. 

I  like  that  way  of  putting  It:  We  shotdd 
not  think  of  ourselves  as  "hounds  chasing  a 
hare."  Hoimds,  perhaps,  but  hounds  only  in 
the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  facts. 

An  audience  such  as  Is  assembled  here 
today  can  help  us  In  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  that  precious  people's  right, 
a  free  press,  by  continuing  to  give  us  your 
constructive  criticism,  by  understanding 
that  good  newsmen  try  very  hard  to  achieve 
balance  in  their  reports,  that  we  are  mes- 
sengers of  good  or  positive  news  along  with 
the  unavoidable  bad  news,  that  our  policy 
is  to  be  aggressive  but  objective  in  pursuit 
of  the  facts,  and  to  label  our  opinions  and 
keep  them  apart  from  our  news  reports. 

I  think  the  role  of  the  news  media — the 
need  for  the  news  media — will  grow  Increas- 
ingly In  an  Increasingly  complex  world. 

With  a  rising  multiplicity  of  pressures  and 
choices  and  voices  coming  from  every  di- 
rection, the  public  will  Increasingly  need 
more  solid  Infonnatlon — and  more  help  in 
sorting  out  this  Information  and  putting  it 
to  good  use. 

To  meet  this  need,  we  In  the  news  media 
In  a  sense  share  a  common  opportunity  and 
chaUenge  with  (UNO  Chancellor)  Ron  Ros- 
kens  tmd  others  In  the  business  of  education. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  all  of  us 
If  the  citizens  of  this  self-governing  Republic 
are  to  cope  adequately  with  this  "Informa- 
tion explosion." 

I'm  an  optimist.  I  think  we  In  the  news 
media  will  do  our  Job  well  and  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future — but  only  If  we  re- 
member that  with  that  awesome  power  of  the 
press  goes  an  equally  aweaome  responsibility. 
As  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  suggested  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  prove  that 
the  news  media  are  fair  as  well  as  free. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  I  can't  resist  con- 
cluding with  the  words  of  that  Incomparable 
Journalist  and  statesman,  Winston  Church- 
ill. In  the  context  of  today's  meeting,  as  we 
consider  the  power  of  the  news  media. 
Churchill's  words  Indicate  so  well  how  re- 
sponsible newsmen  endeavor  to  exercise  that 
power : 

"A  free  press  Is  the  unsleeping  gueu'dlan 
of  every  other  right  that  free  men  prize;  it  is 
the  most  dangerous  foe  of  tyranny. .  .  .  Where 
free  Institutions  are  Indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  men  have  the  habit  of  liberty,  the  press 
will  continue  to  be  the  Fourth  Estate,  the 
vigilant  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  ordi- 
nary citizen." 

Now  In  the  Interests  of  that  Journalistic 
objectivity  and  balance  which  I  have  been 
talking  about  today,  I  must  add  that  on  an- 
other occasion,  ChurchUl  also  said  this;  "I 
am  always  in  favor  of  the  free  press,  but 
sometimes  they  say  quite  nasty  things." 


FARMERS    UNION    TESTIMONY    ON 
RURAL  NEEDS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Is  now  considering  legislation  to 
assist  the  American  farmer  in  this  most 
critical  era.  . 


Harold  Wright,  president  of  the  In- 
diana Farmers  Union  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  assist  the  farmer  and  agri- 
cultural America  for  most  of  his  adult 
life.  He,  himself,  is  a  farmer  in  Delaware 
Coimty,  Ind. 

Harold  Wright  is  a  credit  to  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  an  organization  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  miUion  voting  members 
throughout  the  Nation.  His  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment on  March  6,  emphasized  the 
serious  situation  facing  the  farmer  and 
mentions  some  of  the  great  programs  in- 
stigated by  the  Farmers  Union,  such  as 
the  green  thumb  project  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  which  have  helped 
thousands  of  needy  elderly  and  young 
people  in  rural  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Wright's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Statement 
(By  Harold  Wright) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee :  I  am  Harold  Wright,  President  of 
Indiana  Farmers  Union.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

Last  spring  you  held  Congressional  Over- 
sight Hearings  and,  on  May  9,  1974  hoard 
Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Sr..  then  President  of 
Arkansas  Farmers  Union  outline  the  views 
of  Farmers  Umon.  Briefly,  I  will  add  to  that 
statement. 

Rural  America  Is  in  trouble.  The  same  pres- 
sures ol  recession  and  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  spiraling  prices  which  make  head- 
Unes  m  city  dallies,  compound  the  problems 
of  small  towns. 

American  farmers  complied  with  their  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  all-out  production  and 
now  find  themselves  in  a  Boom-and-Bust 
situation  with  food  prices  Increasing  in  the 
supermarkets  and  farm  prices  tumbling. 
Farm  costs  continue  to  rise.  Farm  credit, 
even  at  high  interest  rates,  is  drying  up.  The 
parity  Index  stood  at  69  percent  in  Febru- 
ary. I  recognize  that  as  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  you  are  working 
with  these  problems  through  other  legisla- 
tive approaches.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  health  and  life  of  rural  America  is 
tied  to  a  farm  program  that  will  provide 
security  and  opportunities  to  our  working 
farm  families. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  depres- 
sions (and  recessions)  are  farm  led  and  farm 
fed.  It  continues  to  be  true.  The  problems 
of  rural  America  are  interwoven  with  those 
of  our  urban  areas.  The  service  which  coun- 
try bankers  can  provide  to  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen In  rural  America  is  directly  tied  to 
their  access  to  credit  and  loan  funds — which 
in  turn  relates  to  action  by  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  business  health  of  the  local 
merchant  relates  directly  to  the  employ- 
ment and  Income  levels  of  the  population 
of  rural  America. 

Headlines  in  our  dally  papers  tell  us  that 
national  unemployment  ranges  over  8  per- 
cent, according  to  figures  of  the  Biireau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  A  few  voices  point  out  that 
nationwide  statistics  show  only  a  part  of 
the  picture  and  even  that  part  is  more  visible 
In  our  urban  areas.  Too  little  attention  is 
focused  on  the  special  employment  problems 
of  rural  America. 

Unemployment  figures  are  reckoned  from 
those  collecting  imemployment  insiiranc© 
and  registered  as  seeking  work.  It  does  not 
count  those  whose  coverage  has  expired.  It 
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doesn't  count  the  farmer  who  lost  his  farm 
and  had  little  opportunity  for  full  time  work 
in  a  competitive  Industrialized  society.  It 
doesn't  count  the  teenager  who  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  work  training  or  experience, 
when  experienced  workers  are  moving  down 
the  Job  scale,  not  up.  It  doesn't  count  the 
veteran  who  can't  pick  up  where  he  left  off, 
because  the  Jobs  aren't  there,  there  Is  pre- 
cious little  chance  to  buy  a  farm,  or  to  get 
the  credit  to  operate  It  If  It  were  given  to  you, 
or  the  financial  backing  to  "hang  on"  for 
years  If  the  prices  break. 

It  doesn't  count  the  older  men  and  women 
In  ruial  America  who  have  little  or  no  Social 
Security  Income  In  their  retirement  years 
because  farmers  were  not  eligible  for  many 
years  and  Income  levels  In  rural  areas  were 
often  low. 

I  think  we  must  raise  our  voices  to  Insist 
that  rural  America  be  counted  into  the  pro- 
grams that  can  provide  Income  and  employ- 
ment for  our  people.  And  we  must  use  bold. 
Innovative  approaches  to  provide  some  of  the 
many  community  and  social  services  so  badly 
needed  In  rural  America,  using  the  variety 
of  skills  and  energies  of  our  people  who  need 
the  employment  and  income. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Farmers  Union  has 
for  almost  10  years  sponsored  our  Green 
Thumb  program.  Funded  through  the  Man- 
power Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  provides  the  opportunity  for  older 
folks  In  rural  areas  living  below  the  poverty 
level,  to  supplement  their  Income  with  part 
time  work,  providing  community  betterment, 
beautificatlon,  conservation  and  outreach 
services. 

In  1974  the  Green  Thumb  program  con- 
tributed over  $8  million  of  purchasing 
power — wages — to  over  10,000  families  of 
Green  Thumb  workers  and  added  twice  that 
much  to  sales  and  Income  of  other  workers 
and  businesses  in  rural  America.  And  the 
10,000  families  were  on  payrolls  earning  their 
wages:  not  on  welfare  rolls  losing  their  dig- 
nity. In  addition,  Green  Thumb  provided 
at  least  $9  million  of  community  services,  en- 
vironmental Improvement,  public  works,  out- 
door beautiflcatlon,  park  and  other  recrea- 
tional Improvements,  and  outreach  services 
to  the  disadvantaged  in  their  communities. 
In  my  own  state  of  Indiana,  of  which  I  am 
most  proud,  the  1974  Green  Thumb  payroll 
was  in  excess  of  $600,000.  In  addition  to  their 
payroU  nearly  100  different  projects  and 
Individual  Work  Assignments  were  com- 
pleted by  Indiana  Green  Thumbers  at  an 
estimated  value  in  excess  of  $356,000.  I  am 
confident  that  other  Green  Thumb  startes 
have  similar  production  records. 

Green  Thumb  Is  the  kind  of  constructive, 
imaginative  employment  programs  we  need 
to  help  rural  America  and  her  people. 
But  what  is  happening? 
Although  Green  Thumb  was  able  to  reach 
only  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble In  the  rural  areas  of  the  states  where  we 
operate,  we  are  told  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  the  program  will  be  discontinued 
on  June  30,  1975. 

The  Department  of  Labor  assures  us  that 
the  states,  through  revenue  sharing,  will  de- 
velop and  expand  such  programs,  although 
they  have  not  done  so  to  date  and  appear  to 
have  enough  dUBcultles  In  expanding  their 
own  public  service  employment  programs  for 
which  Congress  voted  funds  In  the  last  days 
of  the  93rd  Congress. 

The  812  million  which  Congress  Included 
in  the  1975  Labor-HKW  Appropriations  bill 
specifically  for  Green  Thumb  and  other  na- 
tional contractors,  was  not  allocated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  meet  the  desperate 
need  of  Green  Thumb  and  other  older  work- 
ers. Only  last  week  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees  on  Labor-HEW 
disapproved  the  Administration's  rescission 
proposal  for  the  $12  mUlion.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther excuse  for  the  Administration  to  with- 


hold these  funds,  and  they  should  be  allo- 
cated to  Green  Thumb  and  the  other  Main- 
stream contractors  immediately. 

For  over  9  years  Indiana  Farmers  Union 
sponsored  a  youth  employment  program 
called  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  During 
this  period  of  time  we  employed  over  9.000  of 
our  rviral  low-income  youth,  with  a  total  en- 
rollee  wage  of  almost  $4.5  million.  They  work 
in  local  governmental  offices,  In  rural  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  etc.  This  program  too  has 
been  closed  down  by  the  State  Government, 
denying  yovmg  people  In  rural  areas  the  op- 
portunity for  employment  experience  and 
Job  training. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  that  out  of  the 
trials  of  the  depression  of  the  SO's  came  pro- 
grams that  brought  us  schools  and  parks, 
arts  and  literature,  and  moet  important  the 
sens©  of  honor  and  pride  In  accomplishment 
of  those  who  could  contribute  their  services 
for  the  help  they  were  accorded.  Generations 
of  people  have  benefited  from  their  contribu- 
tions. 

We  need  similar  inspiration  and  Innova- 
tion now  to  Improve  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  community  services  and  facilities  In 
rural  America.  We  appreciate  your  leadership 
in  highlighting  these  needs  through  your 
present  hearings  and  continued  legislative 
efforts. 

We  cannot  deny  rural  America  the  eco- 
nomic and  human  opportunity  to  maintain 
dignity  and  prosperity. 


GEN.  WILLIAM  H.  DRAPER,  JR. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  abotft  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper,  Jr.,  a  pioneer  in  the 
world  movement  to  slow  population 
growrth.  General  Draper,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  was  the  U.S.  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Population  Com- 
mission. He  served  with  distinction  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference.  Unfortunately.  Gen- 
eral Draper  passed  away  on  December  26. 
He  was  80  years  old.  On  February  18, 
1975,  a  memorial  service  was  held  at  the 
Church  Center  for  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  City  for  General  Draper.  I 
was  proud  to  be  included  among  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  through  the 
years.  He  remained  actively  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  population  planning  to  the 
very  end. 

We  can  adopt  no  measure  in  his 
name  more  fitting  than  to  fund  fully  the 
pending  measure,  which  I  hope  will  be 
supported  in  conference  by  his  many  ad- 
mirers In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  there  could  be  no  better  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  work  that  Gen- 
eral Draper  did  in  the  field  of  popula- 
tion planning  than  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  appropriate  the  full  authorization 
for  population  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
eulogies  for  Bill  Draper  which  were 
given  at  the  memorial  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remahks    By    PHiLmTE    De    Setries,    Unpkr 
Secretary  General  roR  Economic  and  So- 
cial Affairs,  United  Nations 
Bill  Draper  enriched  our  lives.  Many  of  us 
in  one  measure  or  another  were  touched  by 
him.  whether  as  a  friend,  an  opponent  or  a 
colleague,  or  simply  as  someone  he  sought 
out  to  serve  in  some  small  way  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  committed.  However  fleeting 
the  contact,  one  could  not  escape  the  feeling 


of  a  strong  sense  of  direction  and  as  a  result 
we  seemed  to  walk  away  with  a  firmer  step 
His  very  presence  gave  us  not  so  much  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  we 
face  in  public  life,  but  a  vision  of  the  bound- 
less opportunities  that  can  be  seized  by  the 
dedicated  and  the  courageous. 

This  is  perhaps  because  of  hU  capacity  for 
a  certain  singleness  of  purpose,  an  infallible 
mark  of  a  man  of  action.  Once  he  had  de- 
cided on  the  purpose  he  was  neither  be- 
mused or  distracted.  There  was  no  turning 
back.  The  furrow  was  straight.  There  was  a 
relentless  application  of  energy  and  lucidity 
to  the  chosen  objectives.  Bill  Draper  was  not 
concerned  with  metaphysical  speculation  but 
with  the  absolute  necessity  and  effectiveness 
of  action. 

My  association  with  him  dated  from  the 
early  post-war  period,  when  we  first  met  in 
Moscow  over  the  problem  of  German  repara- 
tions. With  his  dedication  to  population 
policies,  our  roads  often  crossed  and  at  times 
almost  merged.  All  through  these  experiences 
It  always  struck  me  that  he  listened  as 
well  as  spoke,  that  he  learned  as  he  taught 
that  he  became  profoimdly  aware  as  ha 
proselytized. 

He  had  an  alert  mind,  spare  and  vigorous 
as  his  body.  He  had  a  way  of  converting 
initial  disregard,  or  even  defeat.  Into  W- 
umph.  It  was  a  remarkable  twist  of  fat©  that 
lead  him  to  take  on  his  last  great  and  prob- 
ably most  significant  work  at  a  time  In  life 
when  others  would  have  preferred  to  take 
their  ease.  When  President  Elsenhower  found 
It  prudent  to  avoid  embracing  the  Draper 
report  on  foreign  aid  because  of  the  some- 
what stringent  references  to  population 
growth  and,  as  BUI  Draper  saw  It,  Its  Inhibit- 
ing  role  In  the  development  process  he 
found  In  what  many  would  have  considered 
a  rebuff,  the  mainspring  of  the  work  of  an- 
other lifetime  to  add  to  all  the  other  achieve- 
ments which  he  had  crammed  Into  the 
crowded  years  already  lived. 

All  this  he  could  take  In  his  stride  because 
h©  committed  himself  totally  with  all  his 
energies  to  what  he  considered  the  greater 
good.  He  never  worked  below  capacity  He  was 
th©  Uvlng  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  hope 
which  has  so  long  sustained  America  and 
which  should  not  abandon  it  in  these  dif- 
ficult times  of  self  examination  and  momen- 
tous change.  No  problem  was  insuperable,  no 
person  Intractable.  Although  he  found  sup- 
port for  his  work  In  some  of  th©  current 
prophesies  about  the  predicament  of  man- 
kind, his  fervour  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
beat  the  drum  of  calamity.  He  saw  further 
than  most. 

He  saw  Indeed  a  world  where.  In  the  worda 
of  the  Old  Testament,  "Thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man."  But  this  was  no  cause  for  de- 
spair. Every  difficulty  had  within  It  the  seeds 
of  Its  own  solution.  Only  the  slothful  would 
delay  In  seeking  It. 

That  he  should  turn,  at  possibly  the  most 
creative  phase  of  his  life,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  become  an  Important  figure  In 
the  diverse  world  of  the  World  Organization 
has,  for  those  of  us  gathered  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  good  man,  a  special  sig- 
nificance. At  a  time  when  the  World  Orga- 
nization Is  subject  to  new  stress  and  Is  go- 
ing through  a  process  of  critical  self-exami- 
nation, he  demonstrated  that  the  United 
Nations  had  within  It  a  tremendous  vitality 
which  corresponded  to  his  own;  that  It  could 
demonstrate  that  it  was  Indeed  a  centre  of 
Innovation;  and  that  It  could  be  a  home  for 
the  bold  and  the  imaginative.  He  helped  us 
to  illuminate  dark  corners  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  blow  away  the  accumulated  bureau- 
cratic cobwebs  of  the  years.  The  World  Pop- 
ulation Conference  which  was  convened  at 
the  time  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  to  what  he  fought  for. 
BUI  exuded  Joy  and  laughter.  His  courtesy. 
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kindness,  loyalty  to  friend  owed  nothing  to 
conscious  cultivation.  They  sprang  from  a 
deep  happiness  and  contentment  and  con- 
stant Joy  In  his  work  and  the  rich  satisfac- 
tion of  the  fully  realized  life. 

Statement  op  Rafael  M.  Salas.  ExEctmvE 
Director,  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation AcrmTiES 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  friend— a  very  close  friend  and  a  special 
friend  of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Activities. 

In  a  sense,  those  of  us  gathered  here  to 
honor  General  Draper  honor  ourselves  as  well, 
for  as  a  poet  once  said,  we  are  a  part  of  all 
that  we  have  met,  and  General  Draper  Is  a 
part  of  all  of  us.  Certainly  his  is  a  legacy  we 
all  share. 

Several  years  ago  at  a  conference  in  Japan, 
General  Draper  said,  "I  do  not  speak  for  my 
own  government,  nor  for  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities,  nor  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  al- 
though I  work  closely  with  aU  of  them  I 
speak  only  for  myself."  But  because  his  pres- 
ence loomed  large  on  every  horizon,  because 
he  was  the  epitome  of  the  concerned  citizen 
in  a  sometimes  apathetic  world,  he  spoke  not 
Just  for  himself  but  for  all  organizations  he 
felt  responsible  for.  He  was  a  kind  of  amicus 
curiae— a.  friend  of  the  court — but  In  this 
case,  his  court  was  the  world  and  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  world.  He  spoke  for  aU  of  us 
who  have  worked  for  years  in  the  field  of 
population.  And,  what  we  In  this  field  have 
achieved— or  wlU  achieve— will  be,  I  believe, 
a  testament  to  the  man  and  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

We  ask  ourselves  today.  What  kind  of  man 
was  General  Draper?  How  does  one  sum  up  a 
long  lifetime  of  activity  in  a  few  sentences? 
If  I  had  to  put  my  finger  on  one  quality 
above  all,  I  would  cite  his  energy.  He  drove 
himself  tirelessly,  searching  for  solutions  to 
the  many  problems  that  confront  us.  He  al- 
ways demanded  more  of  himself  than  others 
He  traveled  everywhere— China,  India,  to  the 
countries  of  Africa  and  Latin  America— any- 
where at  all,  to  look  for  allies,  colleagues, 
ideas,  good  wUl,  funds,  and  above  all,  to 
learn  how  people  in  differing  circumstances 
and  traditions  felt  and  thought  and  acted. 
He  had  an  enthusiasm  and  an  eagerness  for 
the  causes  for  which  he  worked  that  was 
unmatched  among  his  colleagues.  He  was 
magnanimous  In  his  praise,  but  critical  when 
he  felt  criticism  was  necessary.  He  never 
claimed  credit  for  his  victories,  but  shared 
them  with  all  of  us — which,  to  me,  was  the 
mark  of  a  true  leader. 

One  of  my  last  memories  of  General  Draper 
took  place  on  an  evening  before  the  World 
Population  Conference.  Some  of  his  friends 
got  together  to  help  him  celebrate  his  eight- 
ieth birthday.  And  It  seemed  right  that  It 
should  take  place  In  Buchcu^st  on  the  eve 
of  an  event  which  he  had  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  about.  For  many,  an  eightieth  birthday 
might  seem  to  be  an  occasion  for  looking 
back.  But  for  General  Draper.  It  was  another 
new  beginning.  Not  very  many  knew  that  he 
was  an  avid  amateur  magician  and  he  spent 
the  evening  entertaining  us  with  his  tricks 
But  the  real  magic  of  that  performance  was 
not  In  the  tricks,  but  In  the  vision  of  his 
dialogue  which  he  spoke  with  the  vigor  of  a 
young  man  on  his  first  Job— of  how  he  fore- 
saw the  countries  solving  their  population 
problems  not  with  millions  but  with  billions 
of  dollars  he  would  help  produce. 

Indeed,  he  was  the  senior  statesman  of 
population.  But  he  was  also  ageless.  He  made 
one  completely  forget  his  age  as  he  himself 
forgot  his.  Too  often  we  tend  to  believe  that 
the  youth  of  the  world  have  a  monopoly  on 
Idealism  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  to  pursue  it.  If  that  Is  true,  then  G«n- 
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eral  Draper  was  perpetually  young.  Age  was 
simply  a  state  of  mind  that  he  refused  to 
acknowledge.  He  had  too  many  things  to  do 
and  too  many  miles  to  travel. 

In  the  days  and  years  ahead,  when  the  work 
we  share  becomes  more  and  more  complex 
and  urgent,  as  we  know  It  wUl,  we  ahaU  miss 
General  Draper's  reliable  presence.  But  we 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
years  he  was  with  us. 


Remarks  By  Ryvicri  Sasagwa 


Remarks  by  J.  George  Hahear,  PREsmENT 
EBiERrrus.  THE  Rockefeller  Foundation 
I  woiad  like  to  preface  my  comments  on 
this  occasion  with  a  brief  description  of  a 
unique  ceremony  which  occurred  in  another 
part  of  the  City  this  morning.  As  word  of 
WlUlam  Draper's  death  has  reached  other 
nations,  expressions  of  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
Uy  and  appreciation  of  him  have  begun  to 
pour  in.  We  know  that  many  organizations 
and  individuals  would  have  wished  to  have 
been  represented  with  us  here  today,  and 
many  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to 
read  encomiums  In  his  memory. 

WUliam  Draper  was  especlaUy  regarded  In 
Japan  because  of  his  enormous  contributions 
to  the  recovery  of  that  country  after  World 
War  II.  He  is  also  admired  and  respected  for 
his  efforts  in  the  field  of  famUy  planning  aa 
they  related  to  Japan.  A  year  ago,  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Japanese  Government  and 
this  morning  Mrs.  Draper  received  In  his 
memory  a  clvUlan  citation,  a  scroll,  and  a 
miniature  golden  pogoda  symbolizing  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood.  FlnaUy,  she  received 
a  major  contribution  for  the  Draper  World 
Population  Fund.  The  donor  Is  Ryolchl  Sa- 
sagawa,  prominent  Japanese  businessman. 
Industrialist,  and  philanthropist,  whose 
representatives  In  New  York  performed  this 
moving  ceremony.  Mr.  Sasagawa  especially 
wished  to  Include  In  these  services  a  short 
eulogy  which  I  read: 

EULOGY 

I,  too,  have  vivid  personal  memories  of  BUI 
Draper.  His  tremendous  vigor.  Imagination, 
and  extraordinary  capacity  for  attracting 
others  to  his  cause  have  resulted  in  enor- 
mous advances  In  International  famUy  plan- 
ning. BUI.  along  with  his  zeal,  was  a  man 
of  great  capacity  for  friendship,  deep  under- 
standing, and  wide  sympathies.  Although  he 
was  forever  Involved  with  the  world  picture, 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  deal  wrlth  the  day 
to  day  problems  of  those  close  to  him.  His 
was  an  unforgettable  presence.  He  flUed  to 
capacity  any  room  he  entered,  and  yet  he 
displayed  a  true  humility  concerning  his  own 
gifts  and  achievements.  His  sense  of  humor 
was  Infectious,  and  he  was  amazing  In  the 
rang©  of  his  Interests  and  knowledge.  I  par- 
tlciUarly  remember  a  walk  In  the  woods  with 
him  on  one  occasion  during  which  I  gained 
Insight  into  his  deep  appreciation  and  respect 
for  all  of  nature. 

BUI  was  fortunate  in  the  understanding 
and  support  he  enjoyed  from  all  members 
of  his  famUy.  They  recognized  and  accepted 
the  claims  upon  his  time  and  energy  which 
were  made  by  those  he  sought  to  aid  under 
the  banner  of  population  stabilization.  His 
courage  was  Inexhaustible,  as  was  his  pa- 
tience. He  was  persuasive  but  never  abrasive, 
and  all  whom  he  met  were  quickly  added  to 
his  legion  of  friends. 

The  WiUIam  Drapers  of  this  world  wUl  al- 
ways be  in  short  supply.  He  attained  a  stat- 
ure which  wUl  enable  him  to  live  long  in  th© 
minds  of  those  who  knew  him  and  appreci- 
ated his  greatness.  I  believe  he  woiUd  feel 
that  the  finest  memorial  which  could  be  de- 
signed for  him  would  be  the  establishment  of 
Th©  Draper  World  Population  Fund  which 
commemorates,  continues,  and  advances  th© 
caus©  for  wUch  h©  was  a  principal  exponent. 


The  Honorable  William  Draper  passed  away 
nearly  two  months  ago.  The  world  Is  In- 
habited by  many  great  men,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  that  I  have  ever  icnown  was  WUliam 
Draper.  He  put  into  practice  the  Ideal  of 
brotherly  love  and  unfaUlngly  served  the 
cause  of  mankind  throughout  his  glorious 
career.  His  whole  life  was  a  tribute  to  lofty 
principles  and  humanitarian  causes. 

In  1948,  after  World  War  n,  WUliam  Draper 
led  the  Reparation  Investigation  Team  In 
Japan.  The  resiUt  of  that  work  was  the  fa- 
mous Draper  Report  which  concluded  that 
defeated  Japan  mvist  be  Independent  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  sUbUlty  of  the  Far  East 
as  the  factory  of  the  Orient.  In  this  way, 
WUliam  Draper  contributed  significantly  to 
Japan's  economic  recovery  and  independence. 

In  later  years,  he  was  concerned  with  popu- 
lation and  traveled  widely  caUlng  worldwide 
attention  to  the  problems  of  popiUatlon.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  PopiUatlon  Activities. 

It  Is  now  thirty  years  after  World  War  11, 
and  I  am  stUl  deeply  Impressed  by  William 
Draper  and  by  the  great  service  he  performed 
during  a  time  of  chaos  for  postwar  Japan. 

It  is  the  order  of  nature  that  people  meet 
and  separate.  Now  that  he  has  left  us,  it  Is  to 
my  deep  regret  that  we  were  too  late  in  offer- 
ing this  letter  of  gratitude.  I  can  only  hope 
that  this  gesture  of  thanks  wUl  shed  another 
ray  of  light  on  an  already  glorious  career. 

With  my  sincere  prayers  for  a  true  friend 
of  humanity. 

Tribute  to  General  Draper 
(By    Julia    Henderson.    Secretary    General, 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Feder- 
ation) 

A  Crusader  has  fallen — a  Crusader  In  the 
Movement  toward  a  more  rational  world  in 
which  we  seek  peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
men,  in  which  we  balance  our  concern  for 
economic  development  with  our  concern  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  human  population,  a 
world  In  which  men  and  women  have  greater 
control  over  their  own  destinies  and  greater 
opportunities  for  their  chUdren.  We  grieve 
at  the  loss  of  this  soldier  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  had  attained  a  bridgehead,  had 
mapped  out  a  Plan  of  Action  and  achieved 
a  new  world-wide  consensus  on  the  approach 
to  population  questions  In  relation  to  de- 
velopment. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  and  loved  Gen- 
eral Draper  for  a  decade  or  more  have  had  a 
tremendous  admiration  for  his  dedication 
to  this  cause  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  political  and  business 
leaders  of  the  vital  Importance  of  the  popu- 
lation crisis  for  our  generation  and  genera- 
tions to  come. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  General 
Draper  represented  something  very  special. 
He  had  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  work 
of  the  Intrepid  women  like  Margaret  Sanger, 
Ellse  Ottesen-Jensen,  Lady  Rama  Rao  and 
Senator  Kato  of  Japan  and  the  hardy  band 
who  had  founded  the  Federation  in  1952  out 
of  their  concern  for  the  right  of  women-to 
control  their  own  fertUlty  and  to  develop 
their  own  potential.  He  had  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  work  of  doctors  like  Drs. 
Blacker  and  Helena  Wright,  Abraham  Stone 
and  Alan  Guttmacher  who  had  led  the  fight 
for  famUy  planning  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

Bin  Draper,  convinced  by  Hugh  Moore  of 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem,  brought  a 
rapidly  expanding  group  of  business  and 
professional  leaders  Into  active  participation 
In  the  planned  parenthood  movement.  After 
his  famous  Draper  Report  on  Foreign  Aid  In 
1958   which  splashed   his   name  across   th« 
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headlines  for  his  strong  recommendations  on 
Including  aid  to  assist  governments  In  slow- 
ing down  population  growth,  undaunted  by 
the  Initial  rejection  by  the  White  House,  he 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  private  sector 
movement  to  Influence  leadership  opinion. 
His  active  role  in  the  World  Population 
Emergency  Campaign  brought  him  In  con- 
tact with  Cass  Canfield  and  the  host  of  peo- 
ple of  talent  and  good  will  already  Involved 
In  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  In  1961  this  partnership  resulted 
In  merger  and  to-day  Planned  Parenthood/ 
World  Population,  the  American  affiliate  of 
the  IPPP,  stands  as  a  worthy  and  living  me- 
morial to  Bill  Draper's  vision  of  Joining  con- 
cern for  the  human  rights  and  welfare  of 
every  American  family  with  our  world-wide 
concern  for  the  effects  of  rapid  population 
growth  on  the  prospects  for  development 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  life  around  the 
world. 

This  concern  was  given  higher  priority  In 
the  IPPP  from  the  time  Its  Constitution  was 
amended  In  Singapore  In  1963.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  BUI  Draper  established  the 
Vlctor-Bostrom  Fund  and  astonished  all  his 
colleagues  by  the  magical  ways  In  which  he 
filled  the  meager  Trecwury  of  the  IPPP  both 
with  money  and  good  will. 

Never  giving  up  his  personal  contacts  with 
hundreds  of  donors  to  this  private  fund, 
he  turned  his  great  talents  as  Investment 
banker  and  organizer  to  prompting  Prime 
Ministers.  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Ministers 
of  Development  to  give  to  the  IPPP  as  well  as 
to  the  United  Nations  over  the  past  decade. 
His  remarkable  record  is  open  for  all  to 
see  in  the  IPPF  and  XJNFPA  budgets  today. 

Although  General  Draper's  name  Is  synony- 
mous with  fund-raising  for  all  of  our  84  na- 
tional family  planning  associations,  his  im- 
portance to  the  IPPF  Is  far  wider.  He  was  In- 
fluential In  stimulating  Mexican  and  Brazil- 
ian leaders  from  governmental,  business  and 
professional  circles  to  establish  family  plan- 
ning organizations  in  their  own  countries; 
he  convinced  American  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  give  more  support  to  the  IPPF; 
he  persuaded  German  and  Japanese  leaders 
that  they  should  Join  this  movement  through 
private  as  well  as  intergovernmental  bodies. 
However  Important  his  financial  wizardry 
has  been  to  the  IPPP  and  its  thousands  upon 
thoiisands  of  volunteers,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered evermore  for  his  vision  for  the  Or- 
ganization, for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
helped  to  forge  the  links  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  IPPP.  for  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  tolerance  for  all  points  of 
view  and  his  Indefatlgabillty. 

At  our  November  1974  meetings,  following 
on  the  World  Population  Conference,  we  paid 
him  special  tribute  by  naming  him  as  the 
First  Patron  of  the  IPPP. 

Through  all  the  years  I  have  known  him 
Bill  has  been  patiently  and  loyally  sup- 
ported by  his  good  wife,  Eunice,  often  awak- 
ened, I'm  sure,  by  hU  telephone  calls  to  Lon- 
don  or  New  Tork  or  Bankok  at  six  o'clock  In 
the  morning.  His  faithful  band  at  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Committee,  helping  him  to  keep 
his  work  organized  and  documented,  know 
that  they  will  never  see  his  like  again.  All 
of  us  at  IPPF,  even  when  we  disagreed  from 
time  to  time  with  hU  unorthodox  methods, 
enjoyed  the  contest  of  wills  which  we  knew 
we  could  never  win.  He  charmed  our  lady 
presidents,  cajoled  our  treasurers,  and  ad- 
vised the  Secretary-General  untiringly  how 
to  run  the  Organization — and  we  knew  we 
would  never  have  a  better  friend. 

Now  we  must  close  ranks  behind  the  fallen 
Crusader.  We  must  rejoice  In  the  good  he  has 
done  and  begin  to  build  the  only  memorial  he 
would  have  appreciated— ever  expanding  and 
more  effective  population  programmes 
throughout  the  world. 


Statement  or  PstiiAintER  P.  Claxton,  Jr., 
Former  U.S.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Population  Mat- 
ters 

I  have  the  sad  duty  of  reporting  to  you 
officially  what  you  all  know  by  now — the 
death  of  our  colleague  and  friend,  General 
William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 

He  died  the  day  after  Christmas,  Decem- 
ber 26,  at  his  home  In  Naples.  Florida.  He 
was  80  years  and  4  months  of  age. 

Those  who  were  at  Bucharest  and  attended 
his  80th  birthday  reception  will  no  doubt 
remember  how  he  entertained  us  with  his 
prestidigitation — and  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  his  captive  audience — as  he 
always  did — for  a  little  lecture  on  the  need 
for  action  to  solve  the  world's  population 
problems. 

Bill  Draper  served  as  his  country's  repre- 
sentative to  this  Commission  for  five  years. 
We  had  fully  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
here  again  today.  When  he  was  struck  by 
a  sudden  heart  attack,  he  was  full  of  his 
usual  vigor  and  zeal  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  this  important  session  with  his 
accustomed  enthusiasm. 

He  was  a  friend  of  many  here  and  of  your 
countries.  He  was  indeed  a  rare  and  true 
friend  of  mankind.  He  was  a  magnificent  and 
effective  leader  in  the  work  we  are  engaged 
in  here. 

Many  of  us  knew  Bill  Draper  as  a  great 
activist  in  population  matters.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  this  was  indeed  the  driving  in- 
terest of  his  life.  But  before  that,  he  had 
already  lived  the  equivalent  of  several  re- 
markable lives  In  world  affairs  as  well  as 
in  the  national  life  of  his  country. 

By  profession  he  was  an  international 
banker  and  before  World  War  II  he  was  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  great  international 
banking  Arms  here   in   New  York. 

He  was  an  officer  In  the  United  States 
Army  in  World  War  I  and  later  a  citizen 
soldier  and  a  peace-time  reserve  officer  in 
the  United  States  Army.  When  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  n,  he  came  Im- 
mediately to  active  duty  as  a  commander  of 
combat  troops  untU  he  was  ordered  to  put 
his  great  managerial  skills  to  work  in  solv- 
ing the  enormous  logistical  problems  of 
fighting  a  war  in  two  oceans  and  three 
continents. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities  In  Europe,  he 
became  the  economic  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
military  governor  in  Germany.  He  was  per- 
haps the  single  man  most  responsible  for 
laying  the  economic  foundation  for  the  re- 
covery and  democratization  of  Germany.  It 
was  during  that  period  that  I  first  heard 
him  make  the  proposal  he  was  to  make  for 
so  many  worthy  causes  in  the  future:  "Let's 
set  up  a  $100,000,000  program,"  he  said. 

That  was  for  economic  aid  to  the  recovery 
of  Germany.  His  concept  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  program  of  Government  and 
Relief  in  Occupied  Areas  (OARIOA)  that 
supported  the  reconstruction  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Japan,  and  Korea.  His  accomplish- 
ments led  to  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and  later  Undersecretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  where,  among  other 
duties,  he  administered  the  program  of  as- 
sistance to  the  occupied  countries. 

These  programs  were  the  forerunner  and 
model  for  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Program.  In  the  early  1950's, 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  and  to  NATO  by 
President  Truman  as  a  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  President  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, continuing  imder  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

In  the  1950's,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  problems  of  economic  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries.  President  Elsenhower, 
in  1958,  appointed  him  to  head  a  commis- 
sion   to    study    the    United   States    Mutual 


Security  Program.  The  Draper  Commission 
was  the  most  effective  of  many  that  made 
recommendations  for  the  strengthening  of 
U.S.  aid.  It  was  also  the  first  official  body 
to  recognize  that  the  suddenly  Increasing 
growth  of  populations  in  developing  coun- 
tries were  absorbing  much  of  the  benefits 
of  development.  It  was  the  Draper  Commis- 
sion that  first  recommended  In  1959  that 
the  United  States  provide  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  that  wished  aid  for  ef- 
forts to  reduce  excessive  birth  rates.  Gen- 
eral Draper  was  ahead  of  his  time  and  the 
American  public,  and  it  was  not  until  six 
years  later  that  President  Johnson  turned 
this  recommendation  Into  national  policy. 
In  the  meantime.  General  Draper  had 
joined  with  others  to  create  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee  and  became  Its  National 
Chairman  in  1965.  It  was  In  1965  also  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Popula- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Commission  for  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Year  he  typically  pro- 
posed a  $100,000,000  program  for  assistance 
to  population  programs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  time  he  was  five  years  ahead.  In 
1967  the  United  States  Congress,  largely 
through  Bill  Draper's  initiative  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  tbs  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  provide  the 
broadest  conceivable  range  of  assistance  to 
such  programs,  directly  or  through  contri- 
butions to  other  agencies,  domestic  or  Inter- 
national. By  1970  Congressional  authoriza- 
tions for  such  assistance  had  reached  Bill 
Draper's  target  of  $100,000,000  and  continued 
upward. 

In  1970,  when  the  UN  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  had  been  created,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  raising  funds  for  It.  He  first  per- 
suac!«!d  his  own  government  to  match  dollar- 
for-dollar  contributions  from  all  other  gov- 
ernments, including  local  currencies  held  for 
local  support  of  UN  programs,  and  travelled 
the  world  soliciting  contributions  from  other 
donor  and  developing  countries.  The  first 
year's  contributions  from  two  dozen  coun- 
tries raised  more  than  the  target  of  $15,000,- 
000.  The  Fund  has  set  a  goal  of  $80  million 
for  this  year  1975  and  will  no  doubt  reach 
$100,000,000  soon. 

Bill  Draper  was  as  deeply  devoted  to  the 
role  of  private  agencies  as  to  public.  A  long- 
time supporter  of  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation,  he  raised  funds  for 
it  from  his  many  friends  and  from  his  own 
government  and  other  generous  donor  gov- 
ernments. At  least  partly,  perht^s,  largdy, 
due  to  his  Increasing  efforts,  its  receipts  have 
grown  from  less  than  $4,000,000  In  1987  to 
over  $40,000,000  In  1974. 

In  1970.  my  government  turned  to  General 
Draper  as  our  representative  to  this  distin- 
guished body.  In  his  first  session  with  the 
Commission,  he  joined  with  others  to  pro- 
pose the  World  Population  Year  1974  and 
the  World  Population  Conference.  Many  of 
us  will  recall  his  vigorous  support  of  a  strong 
World  Population  Plan  of  Action  and  hU 
advocacy  at  our  session  a  year  ago  of  a  ver- 
sion short  and  simple  enough  for  easy  under- 
standing by  the  people  it  would  affect  everj'- 
where. 

General  Draper  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  Bucharest. 
He  was  active  as  a  private  citizen  at  Rome. 
His  purpose  and  goal  had  always  been  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  people  living  to- 
day and  of  future  generations,  including  the 
assurance  of  enough  food  for  all.  To  this  end, 
he  was  a  principal  initiator  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Pood  and  Population  signed  by  over 
2,000  leaders  of  nearly  every  country  In  the 
world  and  presented  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  To  this  end  also, 
he  was  a  principal  Initiator  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  Food  and  Population  adopted  by  the 
World  Food  Conference. 
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Those  who  knew  Bill  Draper  will  not  be  in 
the  least  siu*prised  that  In  his  eighty-first 
year  he  was.  as  always,  thinking  far  ahead 
for  the  next  stages  of  practical  action.  He 
recognized  the  successes  now  being  achieved 
by  population  programs  In  many  countries 
and  the  rapidly  growing  need  for  substan- 
tially larger  assistance  to  such  programs  as 
they  continue  to  expand.  He  has  proposed 
that  donor  countries  allocate  one  additional 
percentage  point  of  their  economic  aid  pro- 
grams each  year  for  10  years  to  such  as- 
sistance, with  his  own  country  to  Increase 
its  assistance  promptly  to  $250,000,000  a  year. 
Who  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  lived  to 
apply  his  Indomitable  energy  to  this  goal,  it 
would  have  been  achieved?  The  question  now 
Is  whetner  the  rest  of  us  can  provide  the 
vision  and  the  capacity  for  accomplishment 
he  could  have  provided. 

BUI  Draper  was  self-effacing,  interested  in 
the  result,  not  the  credit— which  he  freely 
gave  to  others.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  a 
staunch  friend,  a  thoughtful  colleague,  and 
generous  spirit.  He  was  also  truly  a  gentle- 
man. In  his  long,  broad  experience,  imagina- 
tive foresight,  and  tireless  energy,  he  was 
unique,  irreplaceable.  "Hiose  of  us  who  seek 
the  same  goals  he  sought  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  man  must  now  work  all  the  harder 
without  him. 
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SENATOR  BAYH— THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  only 
been  amended  27  times  in  its  entire  188 
year  history.  The  first  10  amendments 
constitute  the  BiU  of  Rights,  6  deal  with 
extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Americans,  4  Involve  the  system  of 
choosing  Federal  officials,  1  defines  the 
relation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  1  permits  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  income  tax. 
and  2  concern  that  most  curious  experi- 
ment— prohibition  of  liquor. 

The  last  two  amendments  have  both 
been  adopted  In  just  the  last  8  years,  and 
both  were  guided  under  the  aegis  and 
dedicated  efiforts  of  my  coUeague  and 
friend.  Birch  Bayh.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  this  man  from  Indiana  has 
always  taken  his  responsibility  with 
great  seriousness  and  concern.  It  merits 
repeating  that  but  for  the  25th  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  the  selection  of 
a  Vice  President  In  the  event  of  a  vacan- 
cy m  the  Presidency,  our  Nation  would 
nave  faced  in  the  past  year  perhaps  the 
greatest  constitutional  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory. Also,  the  growth  of  our  democracy 
IS  further  encouraged  by  the  26th 
amendment  which  lowers  the  voting  age 
to  18  years. 

Senator  Bayh  is  continuing  his  work, 
groping  with  the  awesome  dilemmas  of 
changing  the  most  important  document 
In  our  land.  I  am  hopeful  that  before  too 
long  the  third  Bayh  amendment— guar- 
anteeing equal  rights  for  women— will 
be  adopted  by  the  necessary  number  of 
States. 

David  Brcder  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  written  about  the  amazing  accom- 
plishments of  this  "shirtail  lawyer  from 
Shirklevllle"  in  dealing  with  the  proc- 
ess of  revising  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  Some  Time  Oxtt  for  Constttutional 
Thoughts 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Washington.— The    self-styled     "shlrttall 
lawyer  from  Shirklevllle,"  Sen.  Birch  Bayh, 
D-Ind.,  was  back  at  his  old  stand  last  week,' 
improving   on   the  Constitution.   Bayh   has 
made    a    career   of    drafting    constitutional 
amendments,  only  occaslonaUy  Interrupting 
his  vocation  to  do  battle  against  some  Su- 
preme Court  appointment  or  run  another  of 
his    squeaker    re-election    campaigns    back 
home. 

It  U  good  work.  Before  Bayh,  no  one  had 
thought  much  about  building  a  political 
career  and  perhaps  even  a  presidential  bid 
on  one's  prowess  as  a  constitutional 
amender.  But  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  47,  Bayh 
is  sneaking  up  on  Madison  in  wordage  con- 
tributed to  the  national  charter. 

He  can  claim  paternity  within  the  past 
decade  for  the  last  three  constitutional 
amendments  passed  by  Congress.  The  25th 
Amendment,  to  which  Bayh  made  the  great- 
est personal  contribution,  dealt  with  presi- 
dential disabUity  and  set  up  the  succession 
system  by  which  Gerald  Ford  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  were  apoplnted  to  vacancies  In 
the  vice  presidency. 

The  26th  Amendment  lowered  the  voting 
age  to  18,  and  the  27th  Amendment,  still 
waiting  ratification  In  the  states,  is  the 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  for  women. 

Bayh  also  sponsored  and  almost  succeeded 
in  passing  a  28th  Amendment,  for  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  and  direct  election  of 
the  President.  But  he  was  stymied  by  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  a  few  years  back. 

He  may  try  again  on  that  one,  but  mean- 
time he  has  been  taking  a  look  backward 
at  the  25th  Amendment,  trying  to  judge 
whether  that  one  needs  brushing  up.  In  a 
capital  awash  with  gloom  about  the  oU-and- 
butter  problems  of  energv  and  recession, 
Bayh's  hearings  offered  a  bit  of  academic 
relaxation — a  set  of  questions  that  could 
be  discussed  at  leisure  without  any  great 
urge  to  act.  The  atmosphere  in  his  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  was  that 
of  a  faculty  club  at  some  good  mldwestern 
liberal  arts  coUege,  with  large  doses  of 
cameraderle  softening  the  occasional  sharp 
points  of  philosophical  difference. 

For  those  with  a  taste  for  puzzles,  there 
was  assistant  attorney  general  Antonln 
Scalla  (who  must  have  transferred  from  the 
music  department  with  a  name  like  that) 
offering  this  intriguing  "what  if"  game : 

Suppose  that  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  vice 
presidency;  that  the  President  makes  a  nomi- 
nation; but  that  before  the  appointment  is 
confirmed,  the  President  himself  dies. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  speaker  of 
the  House  becomes  acting  president.  But 
what  happens  to  the  pending  appointment 
of  a  new  vice  president?  Does  it  lapse 
with  the  death  of  the  sponsor  or  does  It  re- 
main before  Congress? 

Can  the  acting  president  withdraw  it?  And 
if  the  nomination  persists  and  Is  approved, 
does  the  vice  president  upon  confirmation 
replace  the  former  speaker  as  President? 

Well,  there  was  no  fire  in  the  hearing  room 
fireplace,  but  the  pipes  were  lit,  and  the  three 
authorities — Scalla,  Bayh  and  Sen.  Hiram 
Pong,  R-Hawall — each  gave  a  differing  an- 
swer, much  to  the  delight  of  the  handful  of 
reporters  and  spectators. 

Sen.  John  Pastore,  D-R.I.,  a  bluff  prag- 
matist  with  little  patience  for  such  games, 
came  roaring  in,  proclaiming  that  the  whole 
25th  Amendment  scheme  was  nonsense,  that 


an  appointed  vice  president  should  never  be- 
come president,  and  that  the  proper  way  to 
flu  the  presidential  vacancy,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  to  call  a  special  election. 

"The  voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard," 
cried  Pastore,  uttering  the  kind  of  slogan 
that  almost  guarantees  rebuttal  In  the  rarl- 
fled  atmosphere  of  a  faculty  club.  Sure 
enough,  Bayh  was  qiUck  to  point  out  that 
the  people  do  not  choose  the  president  under 
any  circumstances;  they  choose  electors 
who.  In  turn,  vote  for  the  president.  And  if 
electors  may  serve  that  function,  then  why 
should  not  senators  and  representatives  serve 
as  surrogates  for  the  people  as  well  as  pro- 
vided by  the  25th  Amendment. 

But  did  they  serve  as  surrogates  In  con- 
firming Mr.  Pord  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  did 
they  treat  these  just  as  they  would  have  other 
presidential  appointments,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  function  of  advise  and  con- 
sent? Ah.  on  that  point,  my  dear  colleague. 
Sen.  Bayh  must  confess  to  certain  apprehen- 
sions of  his  own  about  the  role  of  the  legis- 
lator-electors. But  popular  choice  U  not 
everything!  It  must  be  weighed  against  the 
competing  values  of  continuity  of  political 
direction  and  the  fixed  four-year  cycle  of 
presidential  elections,  lest  he  Introduce  an 
element  of  Instability  characteristic  of  a 
parliamentary  system. 

The  chat  went  on.  curling  like  plpesmoke 
but  some  of  the  company  were  becoming 
aware  of  the  Imminence  of  the  dinner  hour. 
So  when  historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 
proposed  that  they  simply  abolish  the 'vice 
presidency  altogether  and  order  up  a  new 
election  whenever  a  president  died  or  re- 
signed, they  knew  enough  to  chuckle. 

How  could  you  have  a  special  election  in 
90  days?  they  asked.  It  takes  much  longer 
to  nominate  candidates  and  gear  up  a  cam- 
paign. "Ah,"  said  Schlesinger.  displaying  a 
bit  of  that  bawdlness  that  goes  over  so  well 
in  the  faculty  club,  "this  would  only  be  an 
election  to  fill  out  a  term  and  would  not 
require  the  elaborate  foreplay  of  the  quad- 
rennial orgy." 

And  he  waived  hU  cigar  at  the  departing 
senators,  reluctant,  like  the  rest  of  us  to 
leave  this  gentle  haven  and  go  back  to  the 
real  world  of  unemployment  and  Inflation 


MIDEAST  PEACE? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  March  8,  1975,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic  contains  an 
extensive  lead  editorial  entitled  "Mid- 
east Peace?"  The  editorial  was  written 
by  the  chairman  of  the  editorial  board 
Martin  Peretz. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  contains 
some  very  useful  and  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  debate  on  Mideast  pol- 
icy for  Professor  Peretz  has  addressed 
the  key  Issues  In  a  manner  which  helps 
to  shed  light  on  the  fundamental 
problems. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  where  It  will  be  available  to 
the  Congress  and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mideast  Piace? 

Israel  has  become  In  world  affairs  a  pariah 
nation.  Why  thU  is  so  is  both  complicated 
and  simple:  Israel  is,  after  all,  the  political 
expression  of  a  historically  oppressed  peo- 
ple, and  the  power  of  Arab  oil  is  Just  now 
great  enough  to  sway  both  the  weak  and  the 
mighty  to  join  the  anti-Israel  chorus.  Swely. 
as  two  prominent  French  leftist  Intellectuaf 
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wrote  recently  in  Le  Monde,  It  Is  not  that 
Israel  can  be  seen  on  any  comparative 
scale — whether  measured  against  Commu- 
nist, Western,  Arab,  or  Third  World  coun- 
tries— as  a  monster  state.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons for  the  lopsided  anti-Israel  majorities  In 
various  UN  agencies  or  behind  the  hostUe 
rhetoric  of  intrinsically  Indifferent  political 
fig\ires  from  distant  and  otherwise  pre- 
occupied countries,  the  Implications  of  the 
new  mood  are  clear — and  they  constitute  a 
peril  to  the  security  of  Israel.  .  .  . 

History  and  logic  alike  should  confoxmd 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  such  Im- 
patient sentiments  are  uttered.  The  fron- 
tiers existing  at  the  outset  of  the  slz-day 
war  separated  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors 
for  19  years,  and  they  were  not  frontiers  of 
peace  or  even  of  real  truce — but  frontiers 
from  which  wars  were  waged  and  threatened. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  territory  in  the  Slnal 
that  Israel  Is  now  urged  to  restore  to  Arab 
sovereignty  had  already  been  restored  twice 
m  exchange  for  guarantees  that  proved  to  be 
of  no  value  whatever.  And  if  this  was  the  case 
when  the  Arab  governments  were  weak  and 
divided,  when  there  was  virtually  no  Russian 
presence  capable  of  great  mischief  in  the 
area,  why  wUl  the  territorial  status  quo  ante 
bring  peace  now  that  the  Arabs  are  strong 
and  relatively  united,  and  now  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  positioned  to  disrupt  any  situation 
not  In  accord  with  their  own — and  shifting — 
political  ends?  This  isn't  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion intended  to  bolster  an  Israeli  minority 
which  opposes  relinquishing  Arab  lands.  In 
the  first  disengagement  on  Suez  after  the 
Yom  Kippur  war,  more  reluctantly  to  be  sure 
on  the  Oolan,  Israel  amply  demonstrated 
that  It  would  make  territorial  concessions  to 
build  momentum  toward  an  agreement  with 
the  Arabs.  Even  those  who  fault  what  they 
call  "Israeli  truculence"  know  that  In  the 
next  round  of  negotiations  the  Jerusalem 
government  Is  willing  to  take  considerable 
risks  to  keep  alive  the  process  so  painstak- 
ingly nurtured  by  Secretary  Kissinger. 

The  question  In  the  next  days,  however, 
is  not  what  Israel  will  give  up:  it  is  rather 
what  Egypt  wUl  give  In  return.  It  Is  sheer 
sloganeering  to  say,  as  some  rather  casually 
have,  that  since  it  is  Egypt's  land  that  te  at 
issue,  that  country  is  obliged  to  give  little 
or  nothing  to  reclaim  it.  For  what  is  expected 
of  Israel  is  no  small  gesture  toward  Cairo.  In 
the  present  environment,  no  one  can  un- 
derestimate the  Importance  of  fuel-poor 
Israel's  withdrawing  from  the  Abu  Rhodels 
oil  fields  at  the  tip  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which 
have  met  half  of  Israel's  petroleum  needs 
during  the  last  seven  years.  Nor.  in  an  un- 
stable situation,  win  the  Shah's  pledge  to 
Kissinger  to  supply  Israel's  oil  needs  be  fully 
reassuring.  But  the  Mitla  and  Gidl  passes, 
which  are  part  of  the  anticipated  bounty  of 
negotiations,  constitute  an  even  more  vexing 
problem  for  the  Israelis.  These  mountain 
parses  control  the  rest  of  the  Slnal  peninsula 
and  an  Israeli  withdrawal  would  be  a  si;r- 
render  of  significant  strategic  advantage. 

To  the  extent  that  risk  is  assumed,  Israel 
is  entitled  to  reciprocal — if  necessarily  asym- 
metrical— political  concessions  from  Egypt. 
While  the  signals  from  Cairo  have  been  con- 
fusing, perhaps  deliberately  so,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  yet  seem  to  be  particularly  concilia- 
tory. No  doubt  agreement  to  the  demUitarlza- 
tion  of  the  relinquished  territories  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  any  Israeli  withdrawal.  But  as 
with  a  decision  to  allow  Israeli  cargoes 
through  the  canal,  this  is  an  easily  revokable 
concession.  Installing  tanks  or  mlssUes  where 
it  has  been  agreed  they  are  not  to  be  might 
be  a  casus  belli,  but  that's  sparse  consolation. 
What  is  required  from  Egypt  are  moves,  now, 
that  would  make  it  more  difficult  and  costly 
for  Egypt  to  wage  war  later— as  the  contem- 
plated Israeli  withdrawals  would  make  a  re- 


newed war  much  more  difficult  and  costly 
for  Israel. 

In  addition,  then,  to  earnests  that  draw  the 
Egyptian  people  Into  the  reality  of  negotia- 
tions. Israel  Is  Justified  in  wanting  to  know 
that  the  Infinitely  more  complicated  prob- 
lems with  Syria  or  regarding  the  West  Bank 
will  not  be  used  sometime  hence  as  an  oc- 
casion for  Egypt  to  abrogate  the  concessions 
it  makes  as  part  of  an  agreement  on  Israeli 
withdrawals.  The  most  tangible  measures 
insulating  a  rapprochement  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  from  extraneous  pressures  would 
be  an  indefinite  or,  at  minimum,  a  long-term 
extension  of  the  UN  peacekeeping  forces  In 
the  vacated  territories,  revokable  only  by 
the  Security  Council.  The  present  mandate, 
renewable  every  six  months,  institutionalizes 
periodic  InBtabillty,  and  Is  an  open  invitation 
to  interference  from  outside.  To  argue  for  less 
is  to  argue  for  making  the  resumption  of  war 
easy. 

Given  the  depth  of  the  confilct  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis,  It  would  be  en- 
dangering the  entire  process  of  negotiations, 
in  fact.  If  one  side  were  to  get  concessions 
on  the  cheap.  It  would  establish  a  pattern 
of  unrealistic  expectations  without  creating 
relationships  between  old  foes  on  which  a 
peaceful  future  for  the  region  depends. 

What  with  the  difficulties  encountered  so 
far  in  eliciting  significant  concessions  from 
Egypt — not,  it  should  be  noted,  in  eliciting 
such  from  Israel — an  assortment  of  Journal- 
ists and  politicians  have  fixed  on  the  notion 
of  American  guarantees  to  Israel  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  an  accord  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  a  discussion  with  Neiv 
Republic  editors  last  week,  Kissinger  said 
that  an  American  guarantee  by  treaty  or 
otherwise  would  be  only  "icing  on  the  cake," 
that  such  guarantees  would  make  sense  only 
once  there  were  actual  agreements  on  and 
concrete  movement  toward  final  settlement 
by  the  two  countries. 

In  the  absence  of  tangible  Arab,  or  In  this 
instance,  Egyptian,  steps  toward  i)eace,  an 
American  guarantee  to  Israel  upon  its  with- 
drawal from  militarily  significant  positions 
increases  the  likelihood  of  circumstances  that 
may  require  American  Intervention  on  be- 
half of  Israel.  Now  Israel  has  never  wanted, 
does  not  now  want,  such  an  intervention. 
Moreover,  a  firm  guarantee  Is  a  politically 
dubious  proposition  In  the  US.  The  Arabs 
may  well  reason  that  the  Americans  might 
renege  on  such  a  guarantee  In  an  extremity; 
but  Israel  also  is  aware  of  that  possibility, 
and  thus  what  is  being  talked  about  should 
seem  to  Israel  hardly  a  guarantee  at  all. 

While  there  are,  then,  many  objections  to 
the  US  as  guarantor  of  agreements,  there  is 
everything  to  be  said  for  the  US  continuing 
its  role  as  broker  between  the  adversaries. 
Indeed,  no  power  other  than  America,  and 
perhaps  no  man  other  than  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, could  aspire  to  these  historic  bur- 
dens. Such  achievements  as  there  have  been 
in  the  Middle  East  are  directly  attributable 
to  him  and  to  his  persuasive  powers.  But 
the  obligations  that  Israel  and  Egypt  now 
assume  in  negotiations  should  be  to  each 
other,  and  not  to  Kissinger — If  only  to  pre- 
serve his  ablUtv  to  function  as  broker  in 
future  talks.  Otherwise  any  violation  com- 
mitted by  one  side  may  injure  his  credibllitv 
with  the  other.  In  an  Interview  with  Philip 
Geyeim  of  The  Washington  Post.  Sadat  car- 
ried the  concept  of  pledges  to  Kissinger  one 
step  further  by  suggesting  that  the  secretary 
personally  be  the  guarantor  of  commitments 
reached  through  him.  Mr.  Oeyelin  thought 
this  to  reflect  "new  flexibility"  on  Sadat's 
part. 

If  Israel  Is  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
largest  portions  of  the  occupied  territories, 
then  Its  enemies  will  have  to  persuade  Jeru- 
salem that  these  are  not  likely  to  be  scenes 
of  new  battles  against  Israel's  survival.  It  is 
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fashionable  to  say — the  power  of  cliches 
again ! — that,  with  modern  weapons,  territory 
Is  no  guarantee  of  security.  But  to  think  that 
is  to  have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  primary 
lessons  of  Indochina.  With  modem  weapons, 
one  should  understand  from  the  American 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam,  you  can  heap 
excruciating  torments  on  a  country  from 
afar;  but  unless  you  can  get  Into  Its  territory 
with  conventional  weapons  and  troops  you 
cannot  capture  it  or  bring  It  to  its  knees 
That  is  why  a  small  country  like  Israel,  with 
hostile  borders  straddling  In  places  only  a 
few  kilometers  of  Its  pre-1967  territories,  is 
Justifiably  anxious  about  exactly  where  her 
frontiers  will  be  and  what  armies  and  hard- 
ware are  to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  Worry- 
ing about  particular  hills  and  valleys  is  no 
trifle  for  the  Israelis:  It  Is  a  bare  hour's 
march  from  the  Jordan  River  to  Jerusalem; 
geography  Itself  seems  almost  to  threaten 
both  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the 
north  and  population  centers  on  the  coast. 
The  cliche  about  the  Insignificance  of  terri- 
tory— a  distinctively  American  perception, 
one  thinks — ordinarily  goes  on  to  assert  that 
the  only  real  guarantee  of  security  Is  genuine 
trust  between  neighbors.  This  no  doubt  is 
true,  but  that  trust  can  be  built  best— if 
there  is  reason  to  trust  at  all — when  neigh- 
bors obligate  themselves  to  each  other. 

This  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  trust  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  trying  to  foster. 
It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  past,  and  It  will 
not  be  easier  In  the  Immediate  future.  What 
is  likely  to  develop  as  Kissinger  shuttles  back 
and  forth  between  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  is 
something  less  than  optimal  movement  to- 
ward peace.  This  realistic  expectation  has 
provoked  In  many  quarters,  and  for  diverse 
reasons,  a  backlash  against  the  step -by-step, 
country-by-country  structure  of  Kissinger's 
mediation.  But  much  of  the  pressure  to  dis- 
pense with  these  particular  negotiations  and 
revert  to  the  Geneva  conference  derives  also 
from  the  fact  that  It  is  now  open  season  on 
Dr.  Kissinger.  This  has  much  less  to  do  with 
his  actual  performance  than  with  the  general 
demoralization  of  American  politics  and  an 
embarrassed  overreactlon  to  an  embarrass- 
ing exaltation  of  Kissinger's  talents  in  the 
past. 

The  reconvening  of  Geneva  if  these  talks 
were  to  fail  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
parties  to  play  to  the  balconies,  with  full 
peace  plans  that  dont  give  anything.  The 
good  offices  of  the  United  States — stlgnmtlzed 
by  failure — would  be  broken.  The  initiative 
then  would  shift  to  the  Soviet  Union  whlrh, 
with  the  backing  of  the  E^iuropeans  and 
Japan,  terrorized  by  the  specter  of  another 
oil  embargo,  would  seek  to  force  upon  Israel 
a  dictat  devoid  of  the  preconditions  or  com- 
ponents of  genuine  peace.  Sadat  might  also 
not  be  in  attendance,  pushed  by  failure  off 
history's  stage:  or  he  might  be  there  only 
because  the  Soviets  allow  him  once  again  to 
be  their  client.  Every  disruptive  influence, 
Including  especially  the  PLC,  which  already 
shows  signs  of  decline  despite  is  successes  on 
Manhattan's  East  River,  will  come  to  the 
tore;  and  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  wUl  fran- 
tically be  trundling  his  billions  behind  those 
aiming  in  the  end  to  undo  him  as  eagerly 
as  they  would  undo  Israel.  Paradoxically  the 
king  would  also  then  be  doing  service  for  the 
Russians  who  need  the  format  of  Geneva 
and  the  vehicle  of  the  PLXD  to  Install  them- 
selves on  Isriel's  eistern  borders,  a  standing 
Irritant  playing  for  stakes  Incompatible  with 
a  decent  settlement. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  avoid 
Geneva  in  the  long  run.  But  what  ultimately 
happens  there  will  be  much  less  Inconsbtent 
with  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  If 
Sadat's  h?-retic->!  tactics  have  paid  off  for 
him  and  if  Israel's  territorial  concessions  win 
some  significant  political  responses  from 
Egypt. 
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For  this  would  mean  that  US  diplomacy 
remains  the  key  to  an  agreement  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbors,  rather  than  another 
battered  piece  of  evidence  of  haw  intractable 
their  problems  are.  The  awful  proepect  of 
Geneva  without  successful  negotiations  In 
the  next  stage  on  the  Slnal  should  not  in- 
duce a  desperate  Pangloeslan  optimism  about 
these  present  talks.  But  it  Is  precisely  the 
prospect  of  a  witch's  sabbath  in  Geneva 
that  makes  the  success  of  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger's current  efforts  so  vital  to  those  who  live 
and  otherwise  might  die  in  the  Middle  East. 


OUR  NATIONAL  OBLIGATION  TO 
OUR  MIA'S 

Mr.  HOLLENGS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  months,  many  cities  and 
States  have  issued  proclamations  in  sup- 
port of  those  organizations  which  are  do- 
ing so  much  to  mobilize  Government  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  American  men  miss- 
ing in  action  as  a  result  of  their  military 
service  In  Indochina.  VTVA — Voices  in 
Vital  America — and  the  National  League 
of  Families  have  worked  untiringly  to 
draw  world  attention  to  this  problem,  suid 
to  bring  about  legislative  and  executive 
initiatives  so  that  we  may  obtain  an  ac- 
counting of  the  fate  of  these  men.  I  have 
worked  with  many  members  of  both  these 
organizations  as  I  went  about  the  task 
of  developing  legislation  on  this  matter, 
so  I  know  first  hand  of  the  superb  quality 
of  their  work  and  the  inspiring  dedica- 
tion which  motivates  their  every  action. 
I  commend  these  groups  for  the  splendid 
work  they  have  been  doing,  against 
heavy,  heavy  odds:  recalcitrance  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong,  and  less  than  full  support  from 
their  own  American  Government.  It  is 
time  that  we  made  a  serious  national 
commitment  to  obtaining  an  accoimting 
and  to  using  the  influence  of  our  coun- 
try to  mobilize  pressure  on  the  adversary 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  was  one  of  those  which  issued 
a  proclamation  in  support  of  VIVA  and 
the  National  League  of  Families.  It  is 
signed  by  Gov.  John  C.  West,  whose  term, 
as  Senators  know,  recently  expired.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  brief  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
commend  Governor  West  for  his  help 
in  drawing  attention  to  our  national  obli- 
gation to  our  MIA'S  and  to  their  brave 
families. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Gov.  John  C.  West 

In  January  1973,  the  Vietnam  Cease-Plre 
Agreement  was  signed  in  Paris. 

The  Provisions  of  that  agreement  called 
for  the  return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War 
and  an  accounting  of  the  men  Missing  in 
Action. 

Today,  almost  two  years  later,  the  fate  of 
1,300  of  our  men  prisoners  or  missing  In 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  China  is  un- 
known. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Communists 
intend  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  a  re- 
turn of  all  prisoners,  an  accounting  of  the 
men  Missing  in  Action,  and  return  of  the 
remains  of  those  who  died  on  foreign  soil. 

VIVA   (Voices  in  Vital  America)    and  the 
National  League  of  Families  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  bringing  to  focus  attention  on 
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the  plight  of  our  Prisoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing Men. 

As  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  support 
the  efforts  of  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
American  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  in 
Action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  caU  upon  all 
citizens  to  support  this  cause  and  help  bring 
to  the  attention  of  America  and  the  world, 
the  plight  of  otir  Prisoners  of  War  and  Miss- 
ing in  Action. 

John  C.  West, 

Governor. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  joined  with  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth,  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits,  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  and  other 
Senate  cosponsors  in  reintroducing  leg- 
islation of  vital  Importance  in  helping 
to  meet  our  Nation's  child-care  needs. 
The  legislation,  S.  626,  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act  of  1975,  is  urgently 
needed.  Today,  I  would  like  to  speak 
about  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  challenge  of  child-care  needs  Is 
vital  to  us  all.  Our  children  are  our  fu- 
ture. They  deserve  the  very  best  we  can 
provide  for  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Yet  millions  of  children  today  are 
denied  the  chance  to  realize  their  po- 
tentials. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Senate  has  undertaken  to  pass 
comprehensive  child  development  legis- 
lation. During  the  92d  Congress,  S.  3617, 
the  Comprehensive  Head  Start,  Child 
Development,  and  Family  Services  Act, 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  to  gain  suf- 
ficient support  in  the  House  before  the 
adjournment  of  that  Congress.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittees 
on  Children  and  Youth,  and  Employ- 
ment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor,  I 
was  involved  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  and  believe  it 
was  a  great  loss  to  this  Nation  when  the 
House  failed  to  take  action. 

In  California,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  over  525,000  working  mothers  respon- 
sible for  more  than  a  million  preschool 
children.  Nationally,  there  are  6  million 
preschool  children  with  working  moth- 
ers. 

California's  performance — due  partic- 
ularly to  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Wilson  Riles'  leadership — has  been  the 
best  in  the  coimtry.  There  are  210,000 
licensed  day-care  spaces  providing  fully 
20  percent  of  the  1  million  openings  in 
licensed  day-care  facilities  nationwide. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  for  a  woman  mak- 
ing $8,700  a  year — which  means  her 
take-home  pay  is  less  than  $7,000  a 
year — the  cost  for  full-day  child-care 
services  is  almost  $2,000  a  year  for  two 
preschool  children  in  an  average  facility. 
That  is  over  one-quarter  of  her  take- 
home  pay.  And  she  is  lucky  to  find  a  fa- 
cility with  an  opening. 

Mr.T*resident,  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced, S.  626,  the  Child  and  Family 
Services  Act  of  1975,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  rectifying  this  dismal  situa- 
tion by  authorizing  a  variety  of  serv- 


ices for  preschool  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies, including  all-day  and  half -day  care, 
afterschool  programs,  and  in-the-home 
tutoring  and  education  for  parenthood. 
Services  will  also  include  prenatal  care, 
nutrition,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
health  problems,  and  special  activities 
for  handicapped  children. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  programs 
for  preschool  children  from  needy  homes 
will  receive  top  priority  and  that  the  bill 
will  set  aside  special  funds  for  handi- 
capped, migrant,  and  Indian  children. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bUl,  I  be- 
lieve, Is  Its  recognition  that  the  family  Is 
the  primary  influence  on  children.  The 
bill  will  strengthen  the  role  of  the  family 
by  providing  greater  parental  control 
over  the  programs  in  which  their  chil- 
dren take  part. 

I  would  also  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
participation  in  any  of  the  programs  will 
be  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  that 
a  child  could  participate  only  upon  the 
request  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Services  under  the  bill  would  be 
carried  out  by  local  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Including  schools,  through 
grants  and  contracts  from  State  and 
local  government  "prime  sponsors."  The 
partnership  of  parents,  community, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  wlUi 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Is 
another  Important  feature  of  the  new 
bill. 

Hearings  are  already  imderway  In 
committee  on  this  bill,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  and  favorable  action. 


REGULATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, March  17,  I  appeared  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Oil  and  Natu- 
ral Gas  Production  and  Distribution  on 
S.  692,  which  Is  styled  as  a  bill  to  regu- 
late commerce  to  assure  increased  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  at  reasonable  prices 
for  the  consumer.  The  purpose  of  my 
testimony  was  to  present  the  reasons 
that  S.  692  would  be  a  grave  disservice 
to  consumers  nationwide  and  particu- 
larly inequitable  to  Texas  and  other  pro- 
ducing States.  This  legislation  would 
jeopardize  every  consumer's  future  sup- 
ply of  energy. 

The  most  recent  committee  print  of 
this  bill,  dated  March  17,  1975,  became 
available  on  the  afternoon  of  March  15, 
1975.  Although  I  was  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  testify,  not  all  of  my  col- 
leagues have  been  as  fortimate.  Conse- 
quently, 11  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
cosigned  a  bipartisan  letter  requesting 
that  the  full  Commerce  Committee 
schedule  hearings  after  the  Easter  re- 
cess on  this  important  legislation  so  that 
sufficient  time  Is  provided  in  order  that 
a  full  discussion  of  the  Issues  may  be 
developed. 

As  one  of  the  many  highly  question- 
able proposals  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  692  would  extend  Federal  regu- 
lation to  wellhead  sales  of  natural  gas 
sold  in  intrastate  commerce.  This  would 
be  a  grave  error  since  higher  prices  in 
the  intrastate  market  have  provided  the 
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necessary  incentive  for  exploration  and 
development  and  thereby  functioned  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  national  market. 

Extension  of  Government  regulation  is 
supported  by  proponents  of  S.  692  on  the 
ground  that  additional  supplies  of  gas 
will  become  available  to  the  interstate 
market.  This  proposition  is  not  supported 
by  factual  evidence  or  reason.  The  enact- 
ment of  S.  692  would  be  an  expression  of 
regionalism  unconcerned  with  the  im- 
pact on  Texas  and  other  producing 
States. 

Since  lower  prices  for  natural  gas  in 
the  4a-75-cent  range  provided  in  S.  692 
are  well  below  interstate  prices,  this  bill 
will  lead  to  decreased  exploration  and 
development  for  natural  gas.  Under  this 
bill  little  or  no  additional  supplies  will  be 
put  into  interstate  commerce  and  Texans 
will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  support 
unregulated  markets  which  provide  the 
necessary  price  incentives  for  drilling 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  tes- 
timony before  the  special  committee  on 
oil  and  natural  gas  production  and  dis- 
tribution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  on  the  subject  bill,  S.  692, 
since  I  am  the  senior  senator  from  what  is 
presently  the  largest  oil  and  gas  producing 
state  In  the  union.  Of  254  counties  In  the 
state  of  Texas,  there  is  oil  and/or  gas  pro- 
duction In  214.  The  percentage  of  the  total 
land  In  production  or  under  lease  in  Texas 
Is  27.6  percent.  In  terms  of  value,  natural 
gas  Is  the  second  principal  mineral  product 
mined  In  Texas,  and  natural  gas  liquids  rank 
third.  At  the  end  of  1973,  there  were  23,805 
producing  gas  or  condensate  wells  In  Texas, 
and  the  average  dally  production  of  natural 
gas  liquids  amounted  to  861.449  barrels   The 
deepest   well   drilled   In   the  state   was  to  a 
depth  of  28.500  feet  and  was  a  dry  hole.  To 
January  1.  1973.  a  total  of  610,556  wells  had 
been  drilled  in  Texas.  33.1  percent  of  which 
were  dry  holes.  Total  expenditures  for  drilling 
and  equipping  all  wells  through  the  "Christ- 
mas tree"  and  excluding  exploration,  produc- 
tion and  development  costs  in  1973  exceeded 
$675  million.  In  1973.  more  than  199,000  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  the  major  segments  of 
the  petroleum  industry  in  Texas  alone. 

Obviously,   the   State  of   Texas   Is   excep- 
tionally well  endowed  with  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources.   The    consequent    interests    of    my 
constituency  are  numerous,  but  I  shall  list 
only  some  of  the  more  prominent.  First  is 
the  Texan's  interest  as  a  taxpayer.  His  tax 
burden  is  considerably  lessened  bv  treasury 
revenues  from  lease  boniwes.  royalties  and 
severance    taxes,    the    latter    of    which    are 
levied  at  a  rate  of  4.6  percent  and  7  percent 
for  crude  oil   and   natural  gas  respectively. 
Secondly,  the  Interest  of  my  constituency  as 
consumers    is   sharply   characterized    by    the 
fact  that  Texas  consumes  17  percent  of  the 
Nation's   natural   gas  supplies.   Thirdly  our 
citizens  have  an  Interest  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction as  businessmen  and  employees.  Re- 
portedly, two  of  every  seven  nonfarm  jobs  In 
Texas  are  directly  related  to  the  production 
of  oil  and  gas  The  petrochemical  Industry  is 
extremely  significant  to  the  Texas  economy 
and  H  100  percent  dependent  on  oil  and  gas 
supplies.   Thus  reductions  in   feedstock   are 
directly  translatable  into  a  loss  in  physical 
output   to  that   Industry.   Interestingly,   ac- 
cording  to   Arthur  D.   Little's   input-output 
analyais.  a  15  percent  decline  in  Texas  petro- 
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chemical  output  is  equivalent  on  a  doUar 
basis  to  a  4.6  percent  decline  in  industry  pro- 
duction of  organic  chemicals  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  which  In  turn  translates  Into  a 
nationwide  Job  loss  in  excess  of  900,000  Jobs. 
Finally  the  property  owners  of  Texas  have  a 
right,  under  the  Constitution  to  just  com- 
pensation for  their  property. 

Although  Texas  is  the   largest  producing 
State,  there  are  31  other  States  in  the  Union 
having  some  oil  and  gas  production.  However, 
only  two  States — Texas  and  Louisiana — are 
presently  net  exporters.  It  is,  therefore,  ap- 
parent   that    potential    exists    for    conflict 
among  the  producing  and  consuming  States 
in  this  countrj-.  In  response  to  that  potential, 
I  have  caUed  for  the  formation  of  a  produc- 
Ing-Statee  caucus  in  a  letter  that  is  attached 
as    appendix   A    to   this   testimony.    In    my 
Judgment    the    passage    of    S.    692    would 
crystalize  the  split  between  producing  and 
consuming  States,  a  split  as  unfortunate  as 
it  is  unnecessary.  Lest  there  be  any  misunder- 
standing of  the  depth  of  resentment  felt  In 
my  State,  I  attach  as  exhibit  "B"  a  UPI  press 
release  reporting  a  unanimous  vote  by  the 
Texas  Senate  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
out  of  State   of   oil   and   gas   produced   on 
State-owned  lands.  Exhibit  "C"  reports  legis- 
lation  Introduced    In   the   Texas   Senate    to 
split  the  State  of  Texas  Into  five  separate 
States  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  State's 
agreement  to  enter  the  Union.  Exhibit  "D"  is 
an  editorial  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  that 
Is  also  lUustratlve.  The  attitude  of  the  Stote 
Is  clear:  It  will  not  aUow  itself  to  be  colonized 
by  the  consuming  States. 

The  Immediate  question  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  is  why  S.  692  wUl  ex- 
acerbate the  deep  feelings  of  political  re- 
sentment that  are  beginning  to  swell  In  both 
southern  and  western  States. 

The  plain  answer  Is  that  while  succeeding 
m  the  further  depression  of  the  natural  gas 
Industry,  the  bill  will  also  strip  gas  supplies 
away  from  their  States  of  origin  for  the 
benefit  of  consuming  States  with  consequent 
depression  or  stagnation  of  the  producing 
States'  economies.  Alabama,  for  example  was 
severely  threatened  by  curtailments  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  has  enjoyed 
several  recent,  extensive  oil  and  gas  strikes 
It  Is  doubtful  that  Alabama  will  want  to 
give  up  Its  potential  not  only  for  Industrial 
recovery,  but  substantial  growth,  as  S  692 
would  permit. 

Section  203  of  S.  692  extends  FPC  regtUa- 
tlon  to  new  gas  sales  made  in  Intrastate 
commerce.  Prices  would  be  established  be- 
tween 40  cents  and  75  cents,  with  several 
adjtistments  for  Inflation,  annual  escalations 
Btu  content.  Federal  and  State  severance 
taxes,  and  the  like.  Some  high  cost  deviations 
from  the  general  rule  are  permitted. 

Committee  comments  state  that  a  number 
of  major  pipelines  do  not  have  access  to 
offshore  supplies  of  natural  gas  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  onshore  supplies.  As  the  com- 
mittee comment  notes,  the  most  Important 
feature  of  the  bill  is  the  application  of  the 
new  gas  price  ceilings  to  Intrastate  gas  sales. 
The  stated  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
enable  Interstate  pipelines  to  compete  for 
Intrastate  supplies  through  elimination  of 
the  widening  differential  between  the  uiu-eg- 
ulated  price  and  the  FPC  controlled  price. 

While  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  supplies 
of  natural  gas  have  remained  in  the  intra- 
state market  in  response  to  higher  Intra- 
state prices,  it  Is  patently  false  to  assume 
that  lower  uniform  national  prices  will  gen- 
erate additional  supplies.  The  basic  flaw  in 
this  legislation  is  the  failure  to  recognize 
that  Federal  regulation  of  the  Interstate  mar- 
ket created  the  present  shortage  of  natural 
gas. 

Testimony  given  before  this  committee  is 
instructive  along  those  lines.  I  will  repeat 
some  of  it: 


"The  FPC  price  regulations  have  caused  a 
huge  shortage  of  gas."  Dr.  Edward  Mitchell 
University  of  Michigan. 

"These  results  (obtained  from  the  MIT 
econometric  gas  policy  model)  Indicate  that 
no  matter  how  serious  the  FPC  Is  about 
solving  the  natural  gas  shortege,  they  can- 
not do  so  with  the  perpetuation  of  present 
policies."  Dr.  Paul  McAvoy.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

"I  cannot  help  but  feel  that .  . .  the  current 
crisis  has  been  created  by  Government  inter- 
ference m  the  natural  gas  Industry."  Dr 
Charles  Clchetti,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

".  .  .  (T)he  proper  course  for  national  gas 
policy  would  have  been  one  that  encouraged 
the  maximum  development  of  its  potential 
supply.  .  .  . 

"The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  the 
pricing  policies  that  were  followed  in  the 
1960's  did  precisely  the  opposite."  Dr.  Ezra 
Solomon,  Stanford  University. 

"The  fundamental  Issue  Is  whether  FPC 
regulation  of  the  price  of  natural  gas,  irre- 
spective of  the  basis  upon  which  FPC  sets  the 
price,  results  In  a  price  which  adequately  per- 
forms these  (supply-eliciting)  functions.  It  Is 
evident  that  at  the  FPC-set  prices  . . .  Increas- 
ingly severe  shortages  have  developed  and 
appear  likely  to  become  more  severe "  Dr 
Norman  Ture.  University  of  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.c. 

There  are  similar  statements  by  others,  but 
this  list  which  represents  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  eminent  educational  institutions 
Is  sufficiently  Illustrative.  What  is  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  Is  how  we  come 
seriously  to  discuss  today  the  perpetuation 
of  these  roundly  condemned  gtis-prtcine 
policies. 

The  FPC's  present  new  gas-prlclng  meth- 
odology Is  based  on  a  cost  of  service  model 
which  Imputes  the  cost  of  producing  an  MCF 
of  gas  from  nationwide  cost  data.  Section  203 
(g)  (2)  of  S.  692  sets  the  parameters  of  the 
FPC's  obligation  and  charges  It  by  statute 
with  the  mandate  of  continuing  to  do  exactly 
what  it  now  does,  with  the  exception  that 
there  Is  language  apparently  Intended  to  tell 
the  FPC  that  it  must  now  look  at  prospective 
costs.  In  past  cases  the  FPC  has  used  only 
historical  cost  data,  which  could  accurately 
be  characterized  as  stale.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  nation  will  be  struck  under  8  692 
with  the  fruits  of  the  FPC's  error  for  five 
years  at  a  ttme  with  no  chance  of  review. 

An  extraordinary.  Internal  inconsistency  of 
the  bill  Is  discoverable  by  comparing  the  base 
price  mandate  with  the  base  price  range  In 
FPC  Docket  No.  R-389-B,  the  FPC  undertook 
to  set  a  nationwide,  new  gas  rate  celling  In 
that  proceeding  substantial,  unrebutted  evi- 
dence was  presented  which  showed  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Historical  costs  should  at  least 
be  trended  to  obtain  estimated,  prospective 
costs;  the  obvious  reason  Is  that  future  rates 
should  be  based  on  future  costs.  (2)  Produc- 
tivity, the  keystone  to  the  entire  calculus, 
should  have  been  trended.  This  is  the  number 
by  which  costs  are  divided,  and  the  figure 
used  by  the  majority  was  higher  than  the 
productivity  In  any  of  the  previous  four  vears 
or  the  average  of  the  last  seven.  (3)  An  in- 
come tax  allowance  should  have  been  In- 
cluded as  such  Is  a  legitimate  cost  of  service. 
(4)  A  return  on  the  entire  investment  should 
have  been  allowed.  Instead,  the  Commission 
only  allowed  a  return  on  investments  In  suc- 
cessful wells,  forcing  the  producer  to  donate 
the  debt  and  equity  cost  of  his  Investment  In 
dry  holes.  (5)  The  FPC  should  have  used  the 
discounted  cash  flow  method  of  computing 
rate  of  return,  rather  than  persisting  In  the 
use  of  Its  rate-base  method.  The  result  was 
the  allowance  of  less  than  one-half  of  the 
proper  return. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  rate  fairly 
set  using  cost  of  service  techniques  will  be 
on  the  order  of  $1.50/mcf.  or  about  twice 
the  maximum  provided  in  S.  692.  This  dl- 
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lemma  Is  unavoidable  If  the  language  of 
section  203  means  what  It  says:  That  the 
commission  shall  look  at  prospective  real 
costs  and  that  a  reasonable  rettim  will  be 
allowed  which  is  conducive  "to  attracting  the 
necessary  capital  to  discover  and  produce 
gas." 

I  think  It  Is  demonstrable  that  the  price 
we  would  set  in  stone  with  S.  692  is  too  low, 
so  let  us  analyze  the  consequences  of  this 
bill:  Overconsumptlon  continues,  because 
the  price  Is  too  low;  undersupplylng  persists 
because  the  return  Is  too  low;  and  shortages 
persist  by  deflnltlon.  Under  the  approach  of 
S.  692,  however,  these  shortages  are  extended 
from  the  States  where  they  now  exist  Into 
the  States  where,  because  of  the  Interplay 
of  market  forces  shortages  either  do  not  exist 
or  they  are  only  temporary. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  continued  price 
control  of  either  crude  petroleum  or  natural 
gas.  Thus  the  committee  staff's  analogies  to 
the  emergency  petroleum  allocation  act  are 
meaningless.  Price  regulation  of  oil  and  gas 
producers  could  only  be  justlfled  If  It  could 
be  proved  that  the  Industry  Is  not  workably 
competitive.  Such  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  testimony  of  the  committee's  major  wit- 
ness to  monopoly  was  demonstrated  to  be  so 
flawed  with  error  by  Dr.  Erlckson  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  as  to  be  "shock- 
ingly unprofessional"  and  "embarrassing." 

Aside  from  the  pricing  provision,  S.  692 
contains  several  major  technical  flaws.  Since 
the  last  committee  print  was  available  only 
as  early  as  March  15,  although  dated  today, 
March  17,  there  was  insufficient  time  to  In- 
clude a  discussion  of  them  In  my  oral  testi- 
mony. I  shall,  therefore,  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  my  analysis  of  the  bill  In  writing, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brief  comments 
on  the  curtailments  section. 

Section  209(c)  provides  In  terms  for  a 
natural  gas  emergency.  It  was  logical  to  in- 
clude such  a  section  since  section  203  of  the 
bill  guarantees  the  perpetuation  of  a  nation- 
wide natural  gas  emergency.  The  commission 
Is  permitted,  when  It  declares  an  emergency, 
to  direct  any  pipeline  not  experiencing  such 
an  emergency  (or.  apparently,  such  a  degree 
of  emergency)  to  deliver  gas  to  the  pipeline 
experiencing  the  emergency.  Thus  the  FPC 
is  not  only  mandated  to  create  further,  more 
severe  shortages,  but  to  export  such  short- 
ages, via  pipeline  to  States  not  experiencing 
them. 

I  submit  to  this  distinguished  committee 
that  S.  692  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to 
consumers  nationwide,  not  only  to  consumers 
in  producing  States.  The  bill  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  Incentive  to  find  and 
produce  gas,  creating  the  Impetus  for  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  another  Post  Office  or  Amtrak, 
to  do  the  Job  instead.  The  Inexorable  result 
would  be  the  Brltalnlzatlon  of  American  nat- 
ural gas  resources.  Additionally,  the  bill 
would  precipitate  the  crippling  of  the  econ- 
omies of  the  producing  States,  creating  a 
perhaps  unhealable  rift  between  producing 
and  consuming  States.  The  potential  for  ca- 
tastrophes Implicit  In  B.  692  simply  cannot 
be  overstated. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOXJT 
JOHNSONVILLE,  B.C. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  our  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  a  lack  of  public  spirit  in 
this  country,  a  recent  community  en- 
deavor in  Johnsonville,  S.C,  points  out 
that  people  really  do  care  about  wha: 
is  happening  around  them. 

A  recent  letter  from  Hal  O'Neal,  pro- 
gram director  at  WKYB  radio  station 
in  Johnsonville,  describes  better  than  I 
ever  could  the  kind  of  pride  the  men. 
women  and  children  of  the  community 


feel  for  their  town  and  the  way  they 
went  about  showing  that  pride.  Because 
I  think  their  actions  reflect  the  true 
sentiments  of  most  Americans  for  their 
cities  and  their  country,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  O'Neal's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WKYB  Radio, 
Hemingway,  S.C. 

Greetings  from  the  Palmetto  State! 

May  I  take  just  a  moment  of  your  time 
and  tell  you  what  Is  happening  In  John- 
sonville, South  Carolina. 

Several  months  ago  the  Senior  Woman's 
Club  wanted  to  do  something  constructive 
for  the  community.  Well,  there  were  several 
suggestions  but  the  one  they  decided  on  has 
become  a  fantastic  success.  Every  organiza- 
tion In  Johnsonville  became  an  active 
booster.  The  mayor,  E.  L.  Cox,  proclaimed 
March  1  through  8  as  "Clean-Up  and  Pltcn- 
In  Week" — bumper  strlckers  were  printed, 
plastic  Utter  bags  were  distributed — 10,000 
of  them,  and  even  the  refuse  disposal  con- 
tainers were  specially  marked!  It  was  slow 
starting,  like  any  effort,  but  It  has  mush- 
roomed Into  proportions  which  I  feel  to  be 
newsworthy.  I  have  spent  18  years  Jn  the 
radio  and  TV  Industry;  and  frankly,  I  think 
this  Is  the  kind  of  story  which  should  be 
told.  It  reflects  what  Is  good  about  America. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  a  small  town  was 
able  to  get  a  majority  of  Its  citizens  'nvolvcd 
Into  the  spirit  of  community  betterment. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  nearly  300  oovs  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  volun- 
tarily worked,  and  worked  hard,  to  clean  up 
trash  and  litter  rather  than  pursue  their 
own  activities  on  a  sunny  Saturday  after- 
noon. Altogether,  over  225  bags  of  litter  was 
gathered. 

It  is  the  story  that  shows  the  greatness  of 
the  American  people  from  the  teeming  me- 
tropolis to  Its  smallest  village  and  towns. 

Later  In  the  day  a  big  raUy  at  the  high 
school  was  held  and  a  "king  and  queen  "  were 
crowned  with  crowns  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  The  crowns  were  made  of  recyclable 
litter!  Hal  O'Neal  of  radio  station  WKYB  In 
Hemingway,  South  Carolina,  was  Master  of 
Ceremonies  for  the  occasion.  Many  Impor- 
tant dignitaries  were  there  including  the 
state  representative  from  this  district,  the 
mayor,  and  a  representative  from  the  City 
Council. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  comments  about  how 
"bad"  young  people  are  In  general,  and, 
frankly,  their  critics  could  be  right  In  some 
respects.  But,  here  Is  one  example  of  how 
the  generation  gap  was  bridged  and  how 
Johnsonville,  South  Carolina,  was  able  to  get 
everybody  Involved — young  and  old  alike. 

Johnsonville,  South  Carolina,  is  no  more 
tmkempt  or  unclean  than  any  other  town  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  young  peo- 
ple are  no  different.  Its  adults  are  no  dif- 
ferent. But,  they  proved  that  by  working 
together,  March  1,  1975,  could  be  a  great  way 
to  start  a  new  month.  "Clean-Up  and  Pitch- 
In  Day"  was  last  Saturday;  and  today  John- 
sonville, South  Carolina,  is  the  "cleanest" 
town  In  the  United  States — thanks  to  our 
young  people ! 

Hal  OTIbai., 
Program  Director. 


MINORITY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley > 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Minority  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  legislation  to 
give  minority  small  businessmen  greater 


access  to  major  sources  of  private  invest- 
ment capital. 

This  bill,  S.  1124,  would  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  provide 
guarantees  for  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  paid  for  securities  issued 
by  minority-owTied  small  businesses  to 
investment  companies  and  other  quali- 
fied private  investors.  The  new  program 
would  be  similar  to  programs  under 
which  the  Federal  Govemmoit  now 
guarantees  loans,  but  it  would  open  up 
additional  sources  of  financing  for  mi- 
nority businesses  by  making  equity  in- 
vestments in  them  more  attractive. 

By  equalizing  the  element  of  risk,  S. 
1124  would  make  it  possible  for  minority- 
owned  businesses  to  obtain  equity  financ- 
ing tlirough  the  same  channels  generally 
available  to  other  businesses.  In  so  doing, 
the  legislation  would  fill  a  gap  In  present 
law  by  encouraging  potential  investors 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  minority 
business  area. 

While  existing  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams have  done  much  to  help  minority 
businesses  overcome  many  of  the  disad- 
vantages which  they  face,  the  thrust  of 
the  Federal  Government's  effort  in  this 
field  has  been  primarily  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  In 
many  cases,  however,  equity  financing  is 
far  more  sensible  since  it  does  not  impose 
on  a  new  enterprise  an  excessive  debt 
burden  which  is  too  often  the  cause  of 
business  failure. 

Today,  there  are  a  number  of  invest- 
ment institutions  which,  unlike  regular 
commercial  banks,  specialize  in  mobiliz- 
ing venture  capital  for  investment  in  the 
shares  of  new  companies.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  institutions  to  the  enter- 
prise which  they  finance  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  commercial  banks. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  deaUng  in  fu- 
tures. They  are  not  looking  simply  for 
a  return  of  capital  plus  interest,  but 
rather  for  the  chance  to  participate  in  a 
new  enterprise  whose  earnings  potential 
may  be  unlimited.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  equity  investor  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise  and  will  help  bring  to  it 
not  only  a  broad  base  of  experience,  but 
a  high  degree  of  commitment  to  its  suc- 
cess as  well. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  will  encourage  ac- 
cess by  minority  small  businessmen  to 
our  entire  economic  system  bv  greatly 
reducing  the  risk  factor  which  has  here- 
tofore foreclosed  their  efforts  to  suc- 
cessfully seek  equity  financing.  This 
would  not  only  benefit  the  companies 
mutually  Involved,  but  would  have  last- 
ing benefits  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
by  hastening  the  full  participation  by 
minorities  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  our 
Nation's  economic  life. 

I  believe  S.  1124  offers  an  innovative 
answer  to  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting minority  small  businesses  to- 
day. I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  give 
this  approach  careful  consideration. 


THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION  VACANCIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
resignation  of  John  Powell  as  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  leaves  another  vacancy  in 
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one  of  the  most  important  ofifices  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  filling  these  vacancies,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  their  own 
opportunity  to  bring  this  vital  agency  to 
maturity  as  an  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination in  employment. 

In  selecting  his  nominees  for  EEOC 
Chairman  and  Commissioner,  I  urge  the 
President  to  look  beyond  past  political 
associations  to  find  caiididates  with  es- 
tablished credentials  as  champions  of 
civil  rights;  persons  of  compassion  and 
sensitivity  for  the  rights  of  all  parties  to 
discrimination  disputes;  persons  with 
broad-based  support  among  those  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission;  persons  who  are  not  the 
candidates  of  only  one  segment  of  our 
society. 

In  considering  whether  to  confirm 
whomever  the  President  nominates  to 
the  EEOC  vacancies,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  high  positions.  We  will 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  these 
appointments  and  those  of  Cabinet  oflB- 
cers  whose  selection  rests,  among  other 
things,  on  loyalty  to  Presidential  pol- 
icies. 

The  Senate  will  be  mindful  that  mem- 
bers of  the  EEOC  occupy  quasi -judicial 
oflaces  in  an  independent  agency  of  the 
executive  branch.  Their  loyalties  can- 
not be  to  the  political  goals  of  any  Pres- 
ident, but  instead  to  the  nonpartisan, 
fundamental  principles  of  equality  and 
human  dignity  that  the  EEOC  strives  to 
establish  and  enhance. 

In  this  light,  the  Senate  will  examine 
the  President's  nominees  as  critically,  as 
carefully,  and  as  fully  as  though  we  were 
passing  on  the  nomination  of  a  member 
of  the  judiciary. 

In  the  10  years  of  existence  for  the 
EEOC,  its  most  notable  characteristic 
has  been  its  growing  backlog  of  un- 
resolved complaints  and  Issues.  It  Is  past 
time  thafr  the  Commission  Is  given  the 
Presidential  and  congressional  leader- 
ship to  do  its  job  and  fulfill  its  promise. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  DEPLETION  OP 
NATIONAL  STOCKPILES  OP  MA- 
TERIALS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  early 
last  year  I  became  alarmed  that  we  In 
Congress  might  be  putting  this  Nation 
in  a  potentially  disastrous  situation  by 
following  a  general  policy  of  reducing  our 
stockpiles  of  minerals,  metals,  and  other 
materials. 

I  expressed  that  concern  in  a  rather 
detailed  and  lengthy  statement  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  on  March  5,  1974. 
My  remarks  appear  on  page  5209  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  that  date. 

My  feeling  of  apprehension  regarding 
the  trend  to  reduce  our  national  stock- 
piles was  generated  by  the  crisis  produced 
by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  this  country  Imports  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  many  critical  materials 
from  a  relatively  small  number  of  foreign 
countries.  That  combination  of  circxmi- 


stances  struck  me  most  forcefully  to  re- 
examine any  policy  that  made  us  as  a 
Nation  more  susceptible  to  blackmail  In 
minerals,  metals,  and  other  materials  in 
the  manner  of  oil  from  the  Arab  coim- 
tries. 

I  recognized  at  that  time  that  "stock- 
piling is  a  temporary  hedge  but,  even  so — 
it  seems  essential  since  it  provides  time 
to  implement  programs  devised  for  emer- 
gency shortage  situations."  This  is  now 
a  rather  popular  notior?  relating  to  for- 
eign petroleum  and  is  a  basic  part  of 
the  President's  energy  program. 

Acting  on  my  concern,  I  communicated 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Elmer  B. 
Staats,  and  in  a  letter  dated  March  25, 
1974, 1  formally  requested  that  "the  GAO 
examine  carefully  and  report  to  me  the 
pertinent  facts,  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  and  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action"  on  this 
question: 

Should  the  Congress  re-evaluate  Its  de- 
cisions of  last  year  to  reduce  this  country's 
stockpile  of  various  minerals  and  metals  In 
view  of  Intervening  events  which  Illustrate 
that  foreign  supplies  can  be  effectively  ter- 
minated for  reasons  over  which  the  United 
States  has  no  control?  The  mineral  in  ques- 
tion here  Is,  of  course,  copper,  but  my  con- 
cern extends  beyond  copper,  particularly  to 
those  minerals  of  which  we  Import  high  per- 
centages of  our  total  consumption  and  which 
are  produced  by  a  small  number  of  foreign 
countries. 

Communications  between  the  GAO  and 
my  office  resulted  in  an  agreement  that 
my  request  would  be  extended  to  a  full 
scale  report  to  Congress  on  the  stock- 
pile depletion  question.  That  report  to 
the  Congress  was  submitted  on  March  11, 
1975,  under  the  title:  "Stockpile  Objec- 
tives of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Should  Be  Reconsidered  Because  of 
Shortages." 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  report 
contains  the  broad  sinswer  to  the  ques- 
tion I  orlginaUy  put  to  the  GAO.  but  I 
would  like  to  give  my  colleagues  the 
benefit  of  its  full  meaning  and  Impor- 
tance. For  that  purpose,  I  request  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  from  Comp- 
troller General  Staats  transmitting  this 
report  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Recognition  of  the 
need  to  develop  and  Implement  a  ra- 
tional national  minerals  policy  prompted 
me  to  Introduce  S.  552,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Coimcil  to  formulate  the  national  min- 
erals policy  we  are  so  badly  in  need  of. 
That  Coimcll  would  deal  with  the  stock- 
piling Issue  and  help  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  and  its  citizens  in  matters 
of  minerals  policy— a  policy  that  has 
such  broad  implications  that  no  one  of 
us  is  beyond  its  reach  or  effect  for  the 
slightest  period  of  time. 

The  GAO  report  Indicates  a  need  to 
reevaluate  our  stockpile  depletion  policy 
and  it  makes  some  specific  recommenda- 


tions In  that  regard.  I  commend  the 
GAO  for  undertaking  and  completing  a 
difficult  task  and  I  recommend  this  re- 
port to  the  serious  attention  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  To  that  end,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  Its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EzaiBrr    I 

COBIPTBOLLEB     GENXRAI, 

OF    THE    tJNrrED    STATES. 

WashiJt^on,  D.C.,  March  11, 1975. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator  Douenici:  As  requested  in 
your  letter  dated  March  25,  1974,  and  agreed 
to  in  our  meeting  with  you  on  May  2, 1974,  we 
are  enclosing  a  copy  of  ovir  report  to  the 
C!ongress  on  the  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

The  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
pile was  recently  reduced  by  a  quantity 
valued  at  more  than  $4  billion,  leaving  stock- 
pile objectives  valued  at  $700  mlUion. 

Considering  the  world  resource  outlook, 
we  have  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Security  CoimcU 
reevaluate  the  current  stockpile  assumptions 
to  assure  that  adequate  materials  are  stock- 
piled to  meet  the  Nation's  readiness  needs. 
We  have  also  recommended  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  use  this  data, 
as  well  as  data  from  other  studies  now  In 
process,  to  arrive  at  new  national  stockpile 
objectives. 

We  have  suggested  that,  untu  the  Nation's 
critical  resource  requirements  are  clarified, 
the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  halting 
future  disposals  ciurrently  authorized  under 
specific  legislation  and  grant  no  further  re- 
quests to  dispose  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials. We  have  also  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  advisability  of  broadening 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile 
concept  to  provide  material  for  protection 
against  economic  as  well  as  military  emer- 
gencies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmeb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the 

Congress 
stockpn.e  objectives  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ICAL    materials     SHOTTLD     be     RECONSmEREO 
BECAUSE    OF   SHORTAGES 

Digest 
Why  the  Review  Was  Made 

The  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
pUe  Objectives  were  reduced  on  AprU  16, 
1973,  by  a  quantity  valued  at  more  than  $4 
bUlion,  leaving  stockpile  objectives  valued 
at  $700  million. 

The  purpose  of  stockpiles  is  to  accumu- 
late materials  for  a  national  emergency. 
Because  of  the  large  reduction  In  strategic 
stockpile  objectives,  with  no  readily  appar- 
ent changes  in  the  military  security  situa- 
tion. GAO  reviewed  the  procedure  for  com- 
puting needs  and  managing  the  national 
stockpile. 

Findings  and  Conclusions 
Assumptions  on  which  stockpile  objec- 
tives have  been  based  since  February  1973 
are  more  optimistic  now  than  at  any  time 
since  passage  in  1946  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98  et  seq.) .  Changes  In  assimiptions  and  esti- 
mated resulting  changes  in  objectives  are  as 
follows : 
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Value  of  reduction  Recommendations  or  Suggestions  strategic  stockpile  and  that  joint  considera- 

Iln  billions]  GAO   recommends   chat   the  Secretary   of  tlo"  o'  t^e  two  is  inappropriate. 

Period    of    reliance    on    the    national  Defense  and  the  National  Security  Council  GSA  and  OMB  commented  that  a  strong 

stockpUe  a£  a  source  of  supply  re-  reevaluate  the  current  stockpUe  assumptions  l^^ie  »'  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between 

duced  from  3  years  to  l  year                $1  S  ^  assure  that  adequate  materials  are  stock-  a  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpUe 

Import  estimates  revised  to  allow  nor-  P^l*^  to  ™eet  the  nation's  readiness  needs.  a^<l  "»  economic  stockpile.  They  said  there 

mal  imports  from  foreign  countries,  GAO  also  recommends  that  the  Admlnlstra-  Is  no  statutory  authority  for  the  economic 

except   communist   and    combatant  ^^"^  °^  General  Services  use  this  data,  as  well  stockpiles. 

countries    _.                                                    6  as  data  from  other  studies  now  in  process,  to  G^O  agrees  that  the  approaches  are  sub- 

Flrst-year  Importhedge'eUininated''       12  arrive  at  new  national  stockpUe  objectives,  stantially  different  and  has  suggested  that,  if 

Increased  clvUian  austerity,  substltu^        '  Agency  Actions  and  Unresolved  Issues  ^^^  Congress  finds  it  desirable  to  broaden  the 

t4nTi   anH  nthor                                                Q  ^^       .^    ^^      .     ..        _  stockpUe  concept  to  permit  use  of  national 

tlon.  and  other .9  qsa   said   the   April    1973   review  of    the  stockpile  materials  for  other  than  national 

T,„.^,                                                     ^.  .  StockpUe  was  the  first  total  stockpUe  review  defense  to  meet  short-term  economic  emer- 

^'"*' — **•  ^  "er  conducted  and  techniques  employed  In  gencles.  new  legislation  wUl  be  required. 

This  reduction  in  objectives  meant  that  ^^^^  review  are  superior  to  prior  procedures.  qsa  said  that  materials  have  been  sold 

materials  in  the  stockpUe  valued  at  $4.1  bU-  ^^^^  disagreed  with  GAO's  statement  that  under  long-term  contracts,  some  of  which 

Uon   became   excess  to  projected   needs.  Aa  *^^  stockpUe  assumptions  are  narrow  and  extend  as  long  as  8  vears;  therefore.  It  would 

a  result  of  acts  of  Congress  approved  by  the  lilg^ly  subjective.  It  .said  that,  in  areas  other  not   be   feasible   to"  stop   these   contractual 

President,  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra-  than  the  length  of  time  used  for  planning  arrangements. 

tlon  (GSA)  was  given  approval  to  dispose  of  Purposes,  the  new  assumptions  are  the  same  qao  agrees   with   GSA's  observation— its 

$726  million  of  excess  opium,  copper,  alu-  or  less  narrow  than  the  dd.  recommendation  was  directed  to  future  sales, 

mlnum.  sUicon  carbide,  zinc,  and  molybde-  °^^™   ^^  ^^^  current  assumptions   are  (See  p.  17.) 

num.  (See  pp.  4  and  5.)  «l"lte  defensible  and  pointed  out  that  the  oMB  argued  that,  because  there  is  slgnif- 

Estimates  of  stockpile  suppUes  are  baaed  executive  branch   is  reviewing  impUcations  icant  potential  vulnerabUlty  for  only  a  smaU 

on  readUy  avaUable  capacity  and  known  re-  of  potential  producer  actions  on  strategic  as  number  of  raw  materials.  stockpUe  disposals 

sources  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun-  *®'^  ^  economic  policies.  should  not  be  halted.   Despite  OMB's  dls- 

tries  as  directed  by  the  National   Security  °^^  concludes,  nevertheless,  that  the  cur-  agreement,  the  United  States  relies  heavUy 

Council.  We  could  not  obtain  definitive  ex-  ^^'^^    resources    outlook— i.e.,    domestic    de-  on  Imports  for  some  of  the  materUl  recently 

planations   as   to   how   and   why   the   more  '°^^'^^'  competition  for  resources,  and  poten-  authorized  for  disposal.  GAO  maintains  that 

optimistic   assumptions   came   to   be,   other  tlal  for  cartellzation— Indicates  a  reevalua-  stockpUe  disposals  should  be  halted  untU  It 

than  the  National  Security  CouncU  directed  tlon  of  stockpile  objectives  Is  wararnted.  (See  ig  determined  exactly  which  raw  materials 

them.  ^^;J,l°     ,1   4.^  4.  v..  4.           4,.4.  4.  are  potentially  vulnerable  to  price  gouging. 

Department  of  the  Interior  figures  show  ,    °°*   ^"°   that  history   militates   against  cartellzation,  and  supply  interruption, 

that  the  United  States  depends  on  imports  ^^^ser  developed  countries  withholding  their  j^„               CoNsn)ERA«ON  bt  the  Congress 

for  more  than  half  its  sup^y  of  six  selected  s^PPly  of  natural  resources  and  that  every  Makers  for  consideraikonbt  the  Congress 

basic    raw    materials    (baSxlte,    chromium,  «~^*^   ^^^^^  ^  »'^0'"«   developed  has  A  goal  of  reducing  the  United  States  Im- 

manganese    tin    tunesten    and  zlnci  **one  so  as  a  consequence  of  developing  its  Port  dependence  for  certain  materials,  which 

The    Nation^    Commission    on    Uteterlals  °**^^  resources.  GSA  officials  said  there  Is  In  GAO's  view  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 

PoUcy's   interim  report   shows  demand  for  "^^  evidence  that  leaders  of  such  countries  "f  1*'°™^J«  J'°^^'^  resources   out  ook,   con- 

these  materials  is  increasing.  A  smaU  num-  *"*  anything  but  ambitious  for  development.  Alcts   with    the    policy   of   declaring   excess 

ber  of  countries  supply  these  materials.  Which  O*™  '^°^  '^o*  »«»«  *^»*  »«^8  import-  ^^tejla^  and  disposing  of  materials  from 

may  be  susceptible  to  restricted  imports  due  dependent  on  a  smaU  number  of  countries  for  thestockpUe                             ^  ^,  ^, 

to  producers' boycotts                         i~  «  ««  certain  commodities  makes  the  United  States  The  executive  branch  used  highly  subjec- 

Although  these  materials  are  in  the  na-  susceptible  to  restricted  imports  due  to  pro-  tlve  assumptions  to  arrive  at  levels  essential 

tional  stockpile,  the  quantity  objectives  for  <>"*^'"  boycotts.  OMB  believes  the  poUtical,  to  the  national  security  in  a  defense  emer- 

them  were  either  eliminated  or  drastically  geographic,  economic,  and  cultural  diversity  K^^f/-       _    ^    ^^  ^        ,.,  ,^    „  ,.      .       ,^ 

reduced  under  the  1973  change  in  assump-  °^  *^«  producer  countries  is  every  bit  as  im-  ,   OAO  suggests  that,  untU  the  Nation  s  crlt- 

tlons  (See  pp  7  and  8)  portant  as  the  number  of  countries  from  ^^al  resource  requirements  are  clarified,  the 

The  United"  States  had  no  problem  import-  ^^^"^  the  United  States  imports.  S^^^^^f  '^^  "^  *°  T'^^^^'l  ^^^l^^  ^""YP* 
mg  needed  resources  in  the  past,  but  the  ^^  poinU^  out  that  the  executive  branch  f^°^^  currently  authorized  under  specific 
present  economic  outlook  holds  st^me  prob-  ^  completing  an  interagency  study  of  im-  legislation  and  grant  no  further  requests  to 
lems.  Continued  growth  in  per  canita  con-  P°^^^  nonfuel  raw  materials.  Preliminary  ^^^Pose  of  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
sumption  by  IndustrlaUzed  countries  as  weU  ^^^  1^1«^*«  thal^ln  terms  of  prospects  ^^*/?°f ^%^^,'^y  *^f°  ^^t"*  1°  f''?''  ^^^ 
as  an  even  greater  growth  in  consumption  ^""^  P^ce  gouging  and  cartel-lUte  action,  risks  ^'^^""^  °!,  broadening  the  strategic  and 
by  developini  countrtes  win  greatly  increase  »'  «"PPJy  Interruption,  and  the  impact  of  "i"f*i,„^*?*,^f «  stockpile  concept  to  re- 
world  de^d  for  resources,  wme  of  whldh  "^y  prospective  action  on  the  VS.  economy  lease  material  to  meet  short-term  economic 
are  nonrenewable  (Seen?)  *°**   national  security— there  is  significant  as  weU  as  national  defense  emergencies.  Any 

Producer  restrictions  aiid  boycotts  could  vulnerability  for  only  a  small  number  of  raw  „^*f,':*'4f.  l^^'^^fJ^''  **'?vT*';,  P"'TP°^^ 
also  limit  U.S.  imports,  especiaUy  those  which  n^aterials.  shoiUd  be  replenished  so  that  all  national 
are  supplied  worldwide  bVonlv  a  few  coun-  ^AO  stlU  beUeves  there  is  a  possibility  of  defen^  requirements  are  met.  If  the  Con- 
tries    *^P  ~  woriawiae  oy  omy  a  few  coun  ^^^cted  imports  due  to  producer  actions.  K'*"  ^nds  that  such  action  is  desirable,  new 

An'  official  of  the  National  Security  Coun-  ^he  current  situation  has  created  an   en-  legislation  wUl  be  required, 

ell  said  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud-  vironment  in  which  economic  development 

get  (OMB)  was  studying  the  Imported  com-  ^^  ^®sser  developed  countries  can  be  hastened  chapter  i 

modltles  we  depend  on  and  the  likelihood  of  *'y  *^®  threat  or  actual  use  of  boycotts  or  introduction 

foreign  suppUers  creating  artificial  shortages,  cartel  activity.  This  is  supported  by  the  re-  gao  has  reviewed  recent  changes  In  the 

(See  p.  8.)  cent   actions  of   the   Organization  of  Arab  stockpUe  of  strategic  and  critical  materials 

The  executive  branch  has  no  centraUzed,  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  and  by  sup-  (SCM).  These  include  changes  In  stockpile 

continuing  system  for  providing  or  ooordl-  ^^  °^  bauxite.  (See  p.  8.)  responsibility  and  changes  in  the  assump- 

natlng  information  needed  for  broad  policy-  ^^®   Department   of   Defense    and    OMB  tlons  for  determining  quantity  objectives  to 

making  on  future  resource  supply  and  de-  agreed   with   GAO  observations   that   long-  be  included  In  the  SCM  stockpUe.  SCM  stock- 

mand  situations.  range  planning  is  necessary  because  of  mar-  pne  objectives  are  worth  $700  million   com- 

Because  of  today's  increasing  competition  7®*  disruptions   and  that  a  better  system  pjred  with  previous  objectives  valued  at  $4  8 

for  scarce  commodities  and  the  possibUlty  of  ^°'  providing  and  coordinating  Information  billion 

producer  restrictions  on  supply,  long-range  j!  needed  GSA  disagreed  with  GAO  observa-  "Strategic  and  critical  materials"  can  be 
requirements  planning  is  necessary.  Releas-  tlons  saying  the  executive  branch  has  the  defined  as  those  materials  which  would  be 
ing  material  from  the  strategic  stockpUe  as  capabilities  to  predict  future  demand  and  essential  to  the  national  security  In  a  defense 
a  short-term  method  of  neutralizing  the  ef-  supply.  emergency  and  which  may  not  be  readUy 
fects  of  economic  crises,  provided  that  the  "AO  Is  convinced  that  better  and  more  avaUable  in  such  an  emergency.  "Strategic" 
stockpile  is  replenished  to  meet  Its  intended  effective  coordination  of  supply  and  require-  refers  to  the  relative  avaUabUlty  of  a  mate- 
purpose,  should  be  considered  In  such  plan-  ments  estimates  is  essential  to  establUhlng  rial.  whUe  "critical"  refers  to  Its  essentiality, 
nlng.  sound  StockpUe  policy.  (See  p.  15.)  Essential  needs  Include  defense  support  needs 

Long-range  planning  Is  particularly  im-  The  Department  of  Commerce  said  that,  and  U.S.  clvilUn  needs  In  a  national  emer- 
portant,  since  a  goal  of  reducing  the  United  whUe  the  idea  of  an  economic  stockpUe  does  gency.  To  meet  these  needs,  the  SCM  stock- 
States    Import    dependence    is   inconsistent  warrant  exploration,  the  criteria  and  man-  pile  includes: 

with  the  recent  disposals  of  stockpiled  mate-  agement  techniques  for  an  economic  stock-  Agricultural  commodities  such  as  rubber 

rials.  (See  pp.  15  and  16.)  pUe  would  be  substantially  different  from  the  and  vegetable  tannins. 
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Metals,  such  as  aluminum,  antimony,  co- 
balt, lead,  magnesium,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Minerals  and  ores,  such  as  asbestos, 
bauxite,  chromium,  diamonds,  mercury, 
mica,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  iodine. 
Legislation 
Several  laws  deal  with  the  stockpile  con- 
cept. The  first  of  these  was  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1939.  ch.  190,  53  Stat.  811  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq. 
(Supp.  V.  1939)),  which  gave  the  mUltary 
departments  authority  to  determine  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  materials  to  be  ac- 
quired. Under  this-  act,  $70  million  worth  of 
chromlte,  quartz  crystal,  rubber,  and  tin 
were  purchased. 

During  World  War  II,  raw  material  con- 
sumption bore  heavily  on  the  SCM  stock- 
pile and  the  Nation's  resources.  The  Congress 
therefore  included  section  22  In  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1631 
(Supp.  V.  1946))  to  place  surplus  Govern- 
ment-owned minerals  in  the  stockpile  after 
the  war. 

In  1946.  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  was 
amended  and  designated  the  "Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act"  (50  U.S.C. 
98  et  seq.).  The  amended  act  provides  for 
acquiring  and  retaining  certain  strategic  and 
critical  materials  needed  to  supply  U.S.  in- 
dustrial and  military  needs  during  a  national 
emergency.  The  Initial  appropriation  under 
the  1946  act  viras  $100  million. 

The  Government  possesses  accumulated 
strategic  materials  under  two  other  acts.  The 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2061  et  seq.)  was  passed  during  the 
Korean  conflict  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
mobilize  Industry  and  to  Increase  produc- 
tion. This  act  authorized  the  Government 
to  buy  producers'  expanding  metals  and 
minerals  output  as  an  incentive  to  defense- 
essential  expansion  of  production  capacity 
and  actual  output. 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) 
created  a  third  stockpile — the  supplemental 
stockpile.  The  supplemental  stockpile  con- 
tained strategic  and  critical  materials  pur- 
chased with  foreign  currencies  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  food  commodities. 

Although  the  laws  governing  the  acquisi- 
tion, retention,  and  disposal  of  the  various 
stockpiles  differ,  the  materials  In  these  stock- 
piles are  credited  toward  the  objectives  es- 
tablished for  the  SCM  stockpile — sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  national  stockpile. 
Stockpile  policy  changes 
Stockpile  policy  Is  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  types,  quality,  and  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  Included  In  the  SCM  stock- 
pile as  well  as  the  basis  for  guiding  disposal 
of  materials  determined  to  be  excess  to  na- 
tional security  requirements.  In  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  11725  (38  P.R.  17175, 
June  29. 1973) ,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  has  been  responsible  for  stock- 
pile policy  since  July  1.  1973,  when  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP)  was 
abolished.  Within  GSA,  the  Office  of  Pre- 
paredness (OP)  was  established  to  carry  out 
the  national  emergency  preparedness  func- 
tions and  responsibilities,  including  stock- 
pile policy.  Although  OP  makes  the  major 
analysis  in  determining  objectives,  it  relies 
ou  other  agencies  for  basic  Information.  The 
major  advising  agencies  are  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  State. 
Another  procedural  change  In  determin- 
ing objectives  was  eliminating  the  Inter- 
departmental Materials  Advisory  Committee 
(IMAC)  In  April  1973.  IMAC  had  task  forces 
to  review  all  commodities  in  the  SCM  stock- 
pile for  both  quality  and  quantity.  These 
task  forces  consisted  of  commodity  experts 
from  OEP,  GSA,  and  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Commerce,  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 


and  State.  On  the  basis  of  these  task  forces 
reports,  IMAC  made  recommendations  to 
OEP  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  not  change 
SCM  stockpile  objectives.  These  recommen- 
dations could  be  accepted,  rejected  or  ac- 
cepted with  modifications.  Agencies  which 
made  up  IMAC  currently  provide  OP  with 
requested  Information. 

Scope  of  review 

We  examined  laws,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies; Interviewed  officials  of  GSA  and  the 
Departments  of  Agrlculttire,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, and  the  Interior;  and  researched  the 
current  economic  environment  and  a  pos- 
sible "mineral  crisis." 

We  also  obttUned  comments  on  our  report 
from  officials  at  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Defense,  and  the  Interior;  GSA;  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) . 

Chaptzr  2 

stockpiu:  objectives  and  materials  otttlook 
For  each  material  in  the  SCM  stockpile, 
OP  calculates  the  difference  between  the  es- 
timated requirements  to  satisfy  essential 
civilian  and  defense  demand  and  the  esti- 
mated available  supply  as  directed  by  the 
National  Security  Council.  If  projected  de- 
mand exceeds  projected  supply,  a  quantity 
objective  is  established  for  the  difference. 
When  assumptions  used  In  making  these 
projections  change,  quantity  objectives 
change  accordingly. 

Assumptions  used  in  determining  objectives 
Assumptions  concerning  a  future  national 
emergency  have  changed  several  times  since 
the  SCM  stockpile  was  established,  and  the 
resulting  objectives  have  changed  also.  These 
changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
national  policy.  In  February  1973,  OEP  con- 
ducted a  study  with  guidance  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  As  a  result  of  this 
study.  In  April  1973  quantity  objectives  for 
the  SCM  stockpile  were  reduced  from  $4.8 
billion  to  $700  million.  Changes  in  assump- 
tions and  the  resulting  reductions  follow: 

Value  of 
reduction 
Assumption:  (In  billions) 

Period  of  reliance  on  the  SCM  stock- 
pile as  a  source  of  supply  reduced 

from  3  years  to  1  year $1.5 

Import  estimates  revised  to  allow  nor- 
mal Imports  from  foreign  countries, 
except   communist   and   combatant 

countries    .5 

First-year  Import  hedge  eliminated 1.2 

Increased  civilian  austerity,  substitu- 
tion, and  other .9 

Total    §4.1 

We  could  not  obtain  definitive  explana- 
tions as  to  how  and  why  these  more  optimis- 
tic assumptions  came  to  be  other  than  the 
National  Security  Council  directed  them. 

The  reductions  in  objectives  meant  that 
materials  in  the  stockpile  with  a  total  value 
of  $4.1  billion  became  excess  to  projected 
needs.  To  dispose  of  this  excess.  GSA  must 
obtain  approval  from  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress has  approved  disposing  of  $726  railllon 
worth  of  excess  opium,  copper,  aluminum, 
silicon  carbide,  zinc,  and  molybdenum. 
Reduced  reliance  on  SCM  stockpile  as  source 
of  supply 

Initial  planning  after  World  War  II  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  conflict 
would  last  5  years  and  would  require  10  mil- 
lion men.  These  assumptions  were  changed 
In  1958,  when  the  length  of  a  conflict  was 
reduced  to  3  years  and  the  force  was  reduced 
to  5  million  men. 

Although  present  assumptions  regarding 
the  length  of  a  conflict  and  force  require- 
ments are  similar  to  those  of  1958.  reliance 


on  the  SCM  stockpile  as  a  source  of  supply 
was  revised  In  April  1973.  The  SCM  stockpile 
Is  now  to  provide  materials  to  meet  strategic 
and  critical  needs  during  the  first  year,  rather 
than  3  years,  of  a  conflict.  Under  the  revised 
assumption,  after  the  first  year  materials 
resulting  from  increased  civilian  austerity 
and  increased  use  of  substitute  materials 
are  expected  to  meet  defense  production 
needs. 

Revised  import  estimates 
Before  the  assumptions  changed  In  1973, 
it  was  believed  that  imports  would  be  ob- 
tained from  North  American  and  Caribbean 
countries  during  the  entire  3  years  of  a  con- 
flict and  that  Imports  could  be  obtained  from 
selected  other  countries  for  the  second  and 
third  years  of  such  a  conflict.  However,  the 
projected  quantities  of  these  Imports  were 
reduced  by  possible  reduced  imports  due  to 
strikes  or  political  instability  In  the  export- 
ing countries.  In  addition,  the  projected 
quantities  were  adjusted  for  possible  ship- 
ping losses. 

The  1973  assumptions  changed  the  Import 
projections  by  eliminating  the  adjustment 
factor  for  strikes  and  Instability.  Shipping 
losses  are  still  considered. 
Eliminated  discounting  of  foreign  sources  of 
supply  during  first  year  of  a  conflict 
Previously  it  was  assumed  that  supplies 
wovild  be  obtained  from  selected  countries 
outside  North  America  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries only  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  a  conflict.  It  is  now  assumed  that  supplies 
would  be  obtained  from  these  countries  in 
all  3  years  of  a  conflict,  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  flrst-year  hedge. 
Level  of  domestic  austerity  and  substitution 

For  the  first  year  of  a  conflict,  the  SCM 
stockpile — together  with  domestic  production 
and  assumed  Imports — is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide enough  materials  to  support  both  na- 
tional security  and  domestic  needs  without 
reducing  overall  standards  of  living  to  below 
preconflict  levels.  If  the  conflict  were  to  ex- 
tend beyond  1  year,  domestic  austerity  would 
be  required  to  support  critical  defense  needs. 
Under  the  new  assumptions,  domestic  aus- 
terity after  the  flrst  year  would  be  increased. 

Rates  of  substitution  of  noncritlcal  ma- 
terials for  critical  materials  were  Identified 
for  each  major  commodity  which  had  a  sub- 
stitute. Substitution  in  the  first  year  of  a 
conflict  was  computed  at  one-half  the  maxi- 
mum rate  to  allow  for  the  time  lag  In  the 
transition  to  substitute  materials.  Under 
the  new  assumptions,  the  use  of  substitutes 
has  Increased  and  has  contributed  to  the 
overall  reduction  of  SCM  quantity  objectives. 
Future  difficulty  in  importing  strategic  and 
critical  materials 

Since  the  assumptions  were  changed  In 
April  1973,  the  resources  outlook  h:;s  changed 
and  these  changes  could  have  an  impact  on 
the  SCM  stockpile.  As  we  pointed  out  In  our 
report  to  the  Congress.  "U.S.  Actions  Needed 
to  Cope  with  Commodity  Shortages"  (B- 
114824.  Apr.  29,  1974) .  the  world  has  entered 
a  period  In  which  shortages  of  basic  com- 
modities are  causing  serious  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems  for  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Among  the  same  lines, 
the  final  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy  (NCMP).  Issued  is  June 
1973.  stated  that: 

"Growing  U.S.  materials  demands  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world's  supply  occurs  at  a 
time  when  other  nations'  demands  are  rising 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  our  own." 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  had 
little  difficulty  Importing  the  minerals  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  its  demands.  However,  the 
current  and  future  situation  may  change  be- 
cause of  ( 1 )  increasing  competition  for  scarce 
resources  and  (2)  the  possibility  of  actions  to 
restrict  supplies  and/or  increase  prices. 
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Increasing  domestic  demand  and  competition 
for  resources 
The  first  interim  report  by  NCMP  stated 
that: 

"The  nation's  vigorous  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  past  century  has  re- 
sulted in  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world.  Our  complacency,  however,  has 
resulted  in  our  failure  to  develop  new  mate- 
rial soiurces  as  fast  as  required  by  the  econ- 
omy. As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
is  increasingly  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources." 

NCMP  concluded  that,  on  the  basis  of 
commodity  summaries  and  projections,  the 
gap  between  our  requirements  and  our  do- 
mestic supply  was  widening  for  most  of  our 
basic  materials.  NCMP  projected  that.  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  gap  for  all 
minerals  would  Increase  from  $4  billion  in 
1970  to  $60  billion  in  2000.  Also,  a  previous 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  said  that  the 
U.S.  mineral  deficit  could  approach  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  if  trends  continued. 

Department  of  the  Interior  figures  show 
that  the  United  States  depends  on  Imports 
for  more  than  half  of  its  supply  of  six 
selected  basic  raw  materials  (bauxite, 
chromium,  manganese,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
zinc).  An  interim  report  of  NCMP  showed 
that  the  demand  for  these  materials  was 
increasing.  The  supply  of  each  of  these  mate- 
rials comes  from  a  small  number  of  coun- 
tries, thus  making  these  materials  suscepti- 
ble to  restricted  imports  due  to  producers' 
boycotts.  Although  these  materials  are  In  the 
SCM  stockpile,  the  quantity  objectives  for 
them  were  either  eliminated  or  drastically 
reduced  under  the  1973  change  in  assump- 
tions. 

Today  our  country  is  actively  competing 
with  the  other  Industrial  nations  of  the 
world  for  these  limited  resources.  The  com- 
bination of  the  industrialized  countries  con- 
tinued in  per  capita  consumption  of  mate- 
rial and  the  increased  growth  in  consump- 
tion by  newly  developed  countries  will  greatly 
increase  total  world  demand  for  resources 
For  example,  according  to  NCMP,  world 
mineral  consumption  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  growing  at  close  to  5  per- 
cent a  year— a  rate  that  doubles  consump- 
tion every  15  years. 

The  mineral  situation  compounds  the 
problem  of  greatly  Increasing  demand  for 
resources.  Since  minerals  are  nonrenewable 
resources  which  are  in  finite  supply  in  the 
world,  competition  for  them  is  increasing 
One  authority  foresees  the  day  when  some 
minerals  will  not  be  available  at  any  price 
A  National  Security  Council  official  told  us 
that  the  executive  branch  was  making  a 
study  of  the  imported  commodities  we  de- 
pend en  and  the  likelihood  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers creating  artificial  shortages. 

The  graphs  of  pages  9  to  12  show  the  past 
present,  and  projected  supply  and  demand  of 
some  01  the  United  States'  most  Important 
minerals.' 

The  line  for  industrial  demand  represents 
total  ciemand,  which  Includes  demand  for 
prmiary  and  secondary  supplies.  Primary  de- 
mand shows  the  amount  demanded  from 
available  raw  materials,  and  secondary  de- 
mand shows  demand  for  what  can  be  recov- 
ered from  scrap  and  reused. 
Possibility  of  producer  restrictions  on  exports 
In  Mew  of  the  United  States'  growing  de- 
mand for  and  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
or  supply,  the  avaUabUlty  of  foreign  supplies 
takes  on  increasing  Importance.  As  pointed 
out  in  our  previously  mentioned  report  on 
commodity  shortages,  some  of  the  variables 


'"Towards    a   National   Materials    Policy 

v^w„°^**  """^  ^*^"*^'  An  Interim  Report '' 
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which  could  affect  foreign  supplies  are  (1) 
foreign  government  attitudes  and  policies  on 
U.S.  foreign  investment,  (2)  Increased  de- 
sire and  ability  of  suppliers  to  conserve  their 
resources,  and  (3)  cartels  and  producer  coun- 
try alliances  affecting  price,  volume,  and 
direction  of  exports. 

The  latter  variable  deserves  consideration 
In  the  U.S.  resources  outlook.  Just  recently 
the  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries  limited  exports  of  crude  oil  to 
the  United  States.  Producer  countries'  tac- 
tic of  banding  together  to  control  the  supply 
of  crude  oil  resources  could  be  used  for  other 
resources — especially  those  which  are  sup- 
plied worldwide  by  only  a  few  countries.  For 
example,  the  nations  which  provide  nearly  70 
percent  of  U.S.  bauxite  Imports  recently  in- 
creased prices  by  470  percent  and  nations 
exporting  tin,  rubber,  and  copper  have 
formed  producer  groups. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

In  conmientlng  on  our  draft  report  (see 
app.  VI),  GSA  stated  that  the  report  at- 
taches great  significance  to  the  reduction  In 
stockpile  values  that  occurred  when  the 
present  objectives  were  adopted  in  April 
1973.  GSA  stated  such  reductions  are  signifi- 
cant only  if  one  ascribes  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  prior  objectives.  It  pointed  out  that 
the  prior  objectives  were  reviewed  Infre- 
quently and  that  the  entire  stockpile  was 
never  reviewed  In  total.  GSA  further  pointed 
out  that  the  current  procedure  for  estab- 
lishing objectives  were  developed  after  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
recognized  the  inadequacy  and  recommended 
changes  in  the  procedures  to  establish  ob- 
jectives. .According  to  GSA,  the  1973  objec- 
tives were  established  using  much  Improved 
procedures. 

In  their  comments  on  our  draft  report 
(see  app.  VIII),  OMB  disagreed  with  our 
statement  that  the  stockpile  assumptions  are 
narrow  and  highly  subjective.  It  said  that. 
In  areas  other  than  the  length  of  time  used 
for  planning  purposes,  the  new  assumptions 
are  the  same  or  less  narrow  than  the  old 
assumptions.  OMB  further  stated  that  the 
current  assumptions  are  quite  defensible  and 
pointed  out  that  the  executive  branch  inter- 
agency study  is  reviewing  the  implications  of 
potential  producer  actions  on  strategic  as 
well  as  economic  policies. 

We  believe  that  the  current  world  out- 
look for  supplies  of  resources— I.e..  domestic 
demand,  competition  for  resources,  and 
potential  cartellzation — indicates  that  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  stockpUe  assumptions  is 
warranted. 

GSA  stated  that  history  militates  against 
lesser  developed  countries  withholding  their 
supply  of  natural  resources  anc*  that  every 
country  which  has  become  de..>loped  has 
done  so  by  developing  its  natural  resources. 
GSA  officials  said  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  leaders  of  such  countries  are  any- 
thing but  ambitious  for  development. 

OMB  does  not  agree  that  being  Import- 
dependent  on  a  small  number  of  countries  for 
certain  commodities  makes  us  susceptible 
to  restricted  imports  due  to  producer  boy- 
cotts. OMB  believes  that  the  political,  geo- 
graphical, economic,  and  cultural  diversity 
of  the  producer  countries  is  as  significant 
a  factor  as  the  number  of  countries  from 
which  we  Import. 

In  short,  OMB  feels  that  GAO  should  look 
at  more  than  Just  the  number  of  supplier 
countries  when  making  Judgements  about 
the  United  States'  susceptibility  to  supply 
restrictions.  It  pointed  out  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  completing  an  Interagency 
study  of  Imported  nonfuel  raw  materials. 
Preliminary  results  of  the  study  indicate 
that — In  terms  of  prospects  for  price  gouging 
and  cartel-like  action,  risks  of  supply  in- 
terruption, and  the  impact  of  any  prospec- 


tive action  on  the  United  States'  economy 
and  national  security — there  is  potential  vtil- 
nerablllty  for  only  a  small  number  of  raw 
materials. 

GAO  believes  that  restriction  of  Imports 
due  to  producer  boycotts  is  a  possibility  in 
the  current  environment.  The  current  de- 
mand situation  has  created  an  environment 
in  which  economic  development  in  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  can  be  hastened  by  the 
threat  or  actual  use  of  boycotts  or  cartellza- 
tion. This  is  supported  by  the  recent  actions 
of  the  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  and  the  suppliers  of 
bauxite. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  Library  of  Congress.  "Domes- 
tic Raw  Materials  Resources,  Production, 
and  Demand  vis-a-vis  Imports  from  Abroad," 
after  recognizing  the  arguments  against  the 
possibility  of  boycotts,  including  those  pre- 
sented by  OMB,  concluded  that 

"  *  "  •  In  view  of  the  tacreaslng  dependence 
of  the  United  States  upon  many  of  these 
cartel-candidate  materials,  it  is  clear  that 
the  possibility  of  cartels  cannot  be  dismissed 
out  of  hand." 

Chaptes  3 
long-range  planning  for  material 

requirements 
As  pointed  out  in  chapter  2,  two  major  fac- 
tors of  the  present  and  future  world  re- 
sources outlook  could  affect  the  stockpUe. 
There  are  (1)  increasing  competition  for 
scarce  commodities  and  ( 2 )  the  possibility  of 
restricted  imports  due  to  producer  actions. 
Because  of  these  factors,  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion Is  beginning  to  focus  on  ways  to  avoid 
material  shortages  and  related  economic 
problems. 

As  our  previous  report  stated,  long-range 
planning  is  needed.  Better  and  more  effective 
coordination  of  supply  and  requirements 
estimates  and  better  management  of  pro- 
grams already  authorized  are  also  needed. 
The  data  bases  for  mineral  resources  and 
reserves,  private  research  and  development 
activities,  and  technological  capabilities  have 
many  gaps.  Because  the  responsible  agencies 
have  not  fully  developed  their  analytic  re- 
sources, their  abUlty  to  discern  broad  trends, 
to  Integrate  data  from  various  sources,  and 
to  project  future  developments  is  limited. 

The  executive  branch  does  not  have  a  cen- 
tralized, continuing  system  to  provide  or  co- 
ordinate the  information  needed  for  broad 
policymaking  on  future  resource  supply  and 
demand  situations.  We  therefore  recom- 
mended In  our  previous  report  that  one  orga- 
nization, designated  by  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  coordinate  agency  analyses  of 
long-range  economic  planning. " 

Until  long-range  requirements  are  fully  de- 
veloped, any  assumptions  used  In  determin- 
ing stockpile  objectives  will  be  questionable. 
Inconsistency  between  stockpile  policies  and 
self-sufficiency  goals 
During  the  recent  oil  embargo,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  a  goal  of  national  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy  by  1980  by  developing  do- 
mestic energy  sources  and  reducing  energy 
use.  Since  the  oil  embargo,  several  authori- 
ties have  suggested  that  a  program  with 
similar  objectives  be  established  for  other 
resources.  Some  of  the  minerals  for  which  the 
United  States  relies  heavily  on  other  coun- 
tries are  bauxite,  chromliun,  cobalt,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  nickel,  tin,  tungsten,  and 
zinc. 

A  program  of  short-term  self-sufficiency 
for  resources  other  than  energy  would  have 
an  impact  on  stockpile  decisions.  Provided 
that  the  stockpile  Is  replenished  to  meet  its 
intended  purpose  of  supporting  national  de- 
fense emergencies.  stockpUed  materials  could 
be  released  and  used  as  an  alternative  to 
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Imports  as  a  source  of  supply  and  would  re- 
duce our  Import  dependence.  Although  not  a 
long-term  source  of  supply,  the  stockpile 
could  be  a  short-term  method  of  neutralizing 
the  effects  of  economic  and/or  political 
crises. 

In  the  past  the  SCM  stockpile  has  been 
used  for  national  defense  emergencies.  Dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  some  stockpile  re- 
leases did  occur.  These  releases,  authorized 
by  the  President,  Included  copper,  nickel,  and 
quinine.  Most  of  these  releases  came  either 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  or  SCM 
stockpile  declared  excesses. 

Because  of  the  Increased  demand  for  basic 
material  and  the  possibility  of  producer  re- 
strictions, there  has  been  increased  recent 
dialogue  on  the  need  for  a  stockpile  of  raw 
materials  for  use  as  an  economic  buffer.  For 
example,  a  Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories 
research  report  Issued  In  April  1973  for  the 
NCMP  recommends  that  the: 

"•  •  •  United  States  Include  provisions  in 
its  raw  materials  policy  for  an  economic 
stockpile  to  limit  price  extremes  damaging 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  producers  and 
short-term  Interests  of  consumers  of  raw 
materials." 

Both  the  Items  Included  and  the  quantity 
objectives  should  be  reevaluated  before  seri- 
ously considering  the  possibility  of  using  the 
SCM  stockpile  as  an  economic  buffer. 
Conclusion 
As  world  demand  for  a  finite  supply  of 
nonrenewable  resources  Increases  and  as  the 
possibilities  of  producer  boycotts  and  other 
restrictions  exist  for  some  resources,  the 
United  States  may  no  longer  be  able  to  as- 
sume that  It  can  always  Import  quantities 
of  resources  to  satisfy  Its  Increasing  demand 
However,  stockpile  policy  assiunes  that  the 
United  States  can  lmp>ort  from  all  countries 
except  communist  countries  and  those  in- 
volved In  a  conflict.  We  believe  this  assump- 
tion conflicts  with  the  world  resources  out- 
look. 

Long-range  planning  Is  necessary  due  to 
our   Increasing   demand   for   resources.   Be- 
cause the  United  States  relies  heavily  on  Im- 
ports for  some  of  the  materials  which  re- 
cently  were   authonze<l   to   be   disposed   of. 
we   question   whether  enough  thought  was 
given  to  the  Nation's  future  supplies  of  these 
materials.  If  long-range  planning  had  been 
In  effect  earlier,  the  disposals  might  never 
have  been  authorized.  Such  planning  is  par- 
tlcxilarly  important  for  materials  which — 
Have  no  substitutes: 
Are  largely  Imported; 
Are  In  strong  demand;  and 
Are  susceptible  to  producer  boycotts  and 
other  restrictions. 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  current  national  resource 
outlook,  we  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Security  Council 
reevaluate  the  current  stockpile  assumptions 
to  assure  that  adequate  materials  are  stock- 
piled to  meet  the  Nation's  readiness  needs. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  use  this  data,  as  well 
as  data  from  other  studies  now  In  process,  to 
arrive  at  new  national  stockpile  objectives. 
Agency  com,ments 

DOD  and  OMB  agreed  with  our  observa- 
tions that  long-range  planning  Is  necessary 
because  of  market  disruptions  and  that  a 
better  system  for  providing  and  coordinat- 
ing information  is  needed.  OSA  disagreed 
with  our  observation  by  stating  that  the 
executive  branch  has  the  capabilities  to  pre- 
dict future  demand  and  supply. 

We  believe  better  and  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  supply  and  requirements  esti- 
mates Is  essential  to  establishing  well- 
founded  stockpile  policy. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  stated  that, 
while  the  Idea  of  an  economic  stockpile  does 
warrant  exploration,  the  criteria  and  man- 
agement technique  for  an  economic  stock- 
pile would  be  substantially  different  from 
those  for  the  strategic  stockpile  and  that 
Joint  consideration  of  the  two  Is  Inappro- 
priate. 

GSA  and  OMB  commented  that  a  strong 
line  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between 
a  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile 
and  an  economic  stockpile.  GSA  said  that  ex- 
isting statutory  authority  In  this  area  Is 
for  common  defense  purposes  only  and  that 
there  Is  no  statutory  authority  for  the  eco- 
nomic stockpiles.  GSA  also  said  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  analysis  of  needs,  acquisition,  and 
disposal  are  substantially  different  for  the 
two  objectives. 

We  agree  that  the  approaches  are  substan- 
tially different  and.  therefore,  we  have  stated 
that,  If  the  Congress  decides  to  permit  use  of 
stockpiled  materials  under  certain  short- 
term  economic  emergencies,  new  legislation 
would  be  required. 

GAO  is  currently  conducting  a  detailed 
study  of  five  commodities — aluminum, 
chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  and  tin — 
which  will  Include  developing  the  type  of 
considerations  needed  to  det;rmlne  whether 
economic  stockpiling  is  necessary.  We  plan 
further  reporting  on  the  results  of  that  study. 
Economic  stockpiling  will  also  be  Investi- 
gated by  the  recently  established  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

GSA  stated  that  many  materials  have  been 
sold  xmder  long-term  contracts,  some  of 
which  extend  for  as  much  as  eight  years; 
therefore,  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  stop 
these  contractual  arrangements. 

GAO  agrees — our  recommendation  was 
directed  to  future  sales. 

OMB  disagreed  with  our  recommendation 
that  stockpile  disposals  be  halted  because,  as 
stated  on  page  14,  there  Is  significant  poten- 
tial vulnerability  for  only  a  small  number 
of  raw  materials.  OMB  stated  that  despite 
the  above  finding,  the  executive  branch  In- 
teragency study  Is  reviewing  the  Implications 
of  potential  producer  actions  on  strategic  as 
well  as  economic  policies. 

Despite  OMB's  disagreement,  the  United 
States  relies  heavily  on  Imports  for  some  of 
the  materials  recently  authorized  for  dis- 
posal. GAO  maintains  that  stockpile  dis- 
posals should  be  halted  until  It  Is  deter- 
mined exactly  which  raw  materials  are  po- 
tentially vxilnerable  to  price  gouging,  car- 
tellzatlon,  and  supply  Interruption. 
Matters  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
A  goal  of  reducing  United  States'  Import 
dependence  for  certain  materials,  which  In 
our  view  Is  strongly  Indicated  by  the  un- 
favorable world  resources  outlook,  conflicts 
with  the  policy  of  declaring  excess  materials 
and  disposing  of  materials  from  the 
stockpile.  "* 

The  present  policy  Is  based  on  the  execu- 
tive branch's  highly  subjective  assumptions 
In  arriving  at  levels  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  In  a  defense  emergency. 

We  suggest  that,  "ntll  the  Nation's  criti- 
cal resource  requirement^  are  clarified,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  halting  future 
disposals  currently  authorized  under  spe- 
cific legislation  and  grant  no  further  requests 
to  dispose  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
The  Congress  may  also  want  to  study  the 
advisability  of  broadening  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile  concept  to  re- 
lease material  to  meet  short-term  economic 
as  well  as  national  defense  emergencies.  Any 
materials  released  for  economic  purposes 
should  be  replenished  so  that  all  national 
defense  requirements  are  met.  If  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  such  action  would  be  desir- 
able, new  legislation  will  be  required. 
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CALCDLATION    OF    STOCKPILE    OBJECTIVES 

In  calculating  stockpile  objectives,  OP  re- 
lies on  various  Government  agencies  for 
necessary  Information.  The  major  advising 
agencies  and  the  Information  they  provide 
follows. 

The  Department  of  Defense  provides  in- 
formation  on  direct  military  requirements  for 
a  national  emergency. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  provides 
peacetime  supply  estimates  for  the  metals, 
minerals,  and  ores  In  the  stockpile. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
peacetime  consumption  (demand)  and  pro- 
vides supply  Information  for  some  of  the 
stockpile  conunodltles. 

The  Department  of  State  provides  eco- 
nomic and  political  guidance  on  the  effect 
of  stockpile  decisions  on  foreign  supply 
sources  and  users. 

The  National  Security  Council  provides  the 
war  scenario  needed  to  project  wartime  re- 
quirements. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Information  and  Gov- 
ernment policy  Information,  OP  computer- 
izes objectives  using  a  mathematical  model. 
The  computer  attempts  to  forecast  mate- 
rial requirements  for  two  levels  of  conflict 
and  to  assess  the  sufficiency  of  the  national 
stockpile  against  domestic  and  military  re- 
quirements. Several  mathematical  models 
estimate  the  gross  national  product  con- 
tingent on  either  peacetime  or  some  level 
of  conflict  and  with  appropriate  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  flscal  policies.  OP 
then  breaks  down  this  estimate  into  detailed 
plans  for  the  level  of  employment  and  per- 
sonal and  Industrial  consumption.  The  de- 
tailed plans  are  converted  into  statements 
and  material  requirements  which  are  com- 
pared with  supply  estimates  to  determine 
stockpile  objectives. 

APPENDIX  II 
SUMMARY  OF  STOCKPILE  OBJECTIVES 


Objective 

Objective 

as  of 

as  of 

June  30, 

June  30, 

Commodity 

1972 

1973 

Aluminum:  Short  tons 

450,000  . 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

Short  tons 

249, 095  . 

Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 

Short  tons 

SO  90S 

17,200 

Antimony :  Short  tons 

40, 700  . 
18,400  . 
13,700 

Asbestos  amosite:  Short  tons 

Asbestos  chrysolite:  Short  tons... 

1,100 

Bauxite,   metal   grade,   Jamaica 

type:  Long  dry  tons 

5,000,000 

4  638  000 

Bauxite,   metal  grade,  Surinam 

type :  Long  dry  tons 

5,300,000  . 

Bauxite,  refractoiy  grade:  Long 

calcined  tons 

173, 000  . 
15,215. 

Beryl  ore:  Short  tons 

Beryllium  copper  master  alloy: 

Pounds 

9,500.000  . 
150 

Beryllium  metal :  Short  tons 

88 

Bismuth;  Pounds 

2, 100. 000 

95,900 

Cadmium :  Pounds 

6.000.000 

4,446.500 

Castor  oil:  Pounds 

50.000,000  . 

Chromite,  chemical  grade:  Short 

tons 

250.000 

8.400 

Chromite.  metallurgical  grade  ore: 

Short  tons 

2.910,550 

444. 710 

Chromite.  refractory  grade:  Short 

tons 

368,000 

54.000 

Chromium,  ferro,   high  carbon: 

Short  tons 

70.500 

11.476 

Chromium,    ferro.    low    carbon: 

Short  tons 

Chromium,  ferro,  silicon:  Short 

tons 

Chromium  metal :  Short  tons 

3,775  . 

Cobalt:  Pounds 

38, 200, 000 

11,945,000 

Columbium,  concentrates:  Pounds. 

Columbium  carbide  powder- 

Pounds 

20,000 

16,000 

Columbium  ferro:  Pounds 

930,000 

748,000 

Columbiuni  metaL  Pounds 

45,000 

36,000 

Copper:  Short  tons 

775,  000  . 
25,000,000  . 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca:  Pounds 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal :  Pounds 

100,000,000  . 

Diatrond  dies,  small:  Pieces 

25,000 

7,900 
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Commodity 


Objective 

as  of 

June  30, 

1972 


Objective 
as  of 

June  30, 
1973 


1, 938,  OOO 


159,000 
3,100 
8,20g 


62, 740, 000 
65, 100 

10,700 


12,800 

12,800 

750,  500 

200,000 

10,500 

4,750 
15,900 
42,700 

6,000,000   1,600,000 

413,000 

2,  200,  000 

51,000 

200.000 


Diamond,  industrial,  crushing 
bort:  Carat 23,700,000 

Diamond,  industrial,  stones:  Carat-     20, 000, 000 

Feathers  and  down :  Pounds 3, 000, 000 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade:  Short  dry 
tons 540,000 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  grade: 
Short  dry  tons 850,000 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon— amor- 
phous lump:  Short  tons 5,500 

Graphite,  natural,  Malagasy — 
crystalline:  Short  tons 18,  OOO 

Graphite,  natural— Other  than 
Ceylon  and  Malagasy,  crystal- 
line: Short  tons 2,800 

Iodine:  Pounds 8,000,000 

Jewel  bearings:  Pieces 57,500,000 

Lead:  Short  tons 530,000 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  nat- 
ural ore :  Short  dry  tons 135. 000 

Manganese,  battery  grade,  syn- 
theticdioxide:Shortdrytons...  1,900  . 

Manganese  ore.  chemical  grade, 
type  A  Short  dry  tons 35,000 

Manganese  ore.  chemical  grade, 
type  8  Short  dry  tons 35,000 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical 
grade:  Short  dry  tons 2,605,600 

Manganese,  ferro,  high  carbon: 
Shorttons 600.000 

Man.sanese,  ferro,  lov»  carbon: 
Shoitions 9,000  . 

Manganese,  ferrt,,  medium  car- 
bon Shorttons 36,000 

Manganese,  metal,  ^ectrolytic: 
Shorttons 9,000 

Manganese,  silicon;  Short  tons. . .  45, 500 

Mercury:  Rask 126.500 

Mica,  muscovite  block,  strained 
and  better:  Pounds 

Mica,  muscovite  film,  1st  and  2d 
qualities:  Pounds 2,000,000 

Mica,  muscovitespliftings:  Pounds.      19, 000. 000 

Mira,  phlogopite  block:  Pounds...  150,000 

Mic3.Dhl0P0Ditespllttings:Pounds.  950, 000 

Molybdenum:  Pounds 

Nickel  Short  tons 

Opium:  Average  pounds 

Platinum  group  metals,  iridium: 
Troy  ounces 

Platinum  group  metals,  palla- 
dium- Troy  ounces 

Platinum  group  metals,  plat- 
inum: Troy  ounces 

Pyrethrun-:  Pounds 

Quartz  crystals:  Pounds 

Quinidine:  Ounces 

Oulnine:  Ounces 

Rubber:  Long  Ions 

Rutile:  Short  dry  tons 

Sapphire  and  ruby:  Carats 

Shellac:  Pounds 

Silicon  carbide,  crude:  Short 
tons 

Silver:  Fine  troy  ounces 

Sperm  oil:  Pounds 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 
Shorttons 

Tantalum,  minerals:  Pounds 

Tantalum,  carbide  powder: 
Pounds 

Tantalum,  metal:  Pounds 

Thorium  oxide: Short  tons 

Tin: Long  tons 

Titanium:  Short  tons 

Tungsten,  ores  and  concentrates: 
Pounds 

Tungsten,  carbide  powder: 
Pounds 

Tungsten,  ferro:  Pounds 

Tungsten,  metal  powder,  carbon 
reduced:  Pounds 547,000 

Tungsten,  metal  powder, hydrogen 

reduced:  Pounds 1,200,000 

Vanadium:  Short  tons.. 540  , 

Vegetable  tannin,  extract  di«st- 

nut:Longtons 9,500 

Vegetable       tannin,       extract, 

quebracho:  Long  tons 50,600 

Vegetable  tannin,  txtract,  wattia: 

Longtons 9,500 

Zinc:Short  tons 560,000 


143.000 

17,000 

1,300,000 

555,000 
63,  375 
320,000 
2,000,000 
4, 130.  000 
200,000  . 
100,000  . 
18,  000, 000  . 
1, 000, 000  . 

30,000 

139,  500,  000 

23, 400, 000 

200  . 
2,947,000 

26, 750 
36.000 

40  . 
232,000 
33,500  . 

55, 655, 000 

1.900,000  . 


1,800 
328, 500 
187, 500 


209,000 

1,059,000 

779,500 


21,663,000 


312,000 

2.900 
45,000 


40,500 
4,  234,  000 


4,400 


202,700 


'  RemovedfromlislSepL21,1972. 

Appendix  m 
VS.  Depaxtsomt  or  Comicxrcx, 
Washington.  D.O.,  8epteml>er  13,  1974. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fasick. 

Director.  International  Division.  US.  General 

Accounting  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pasick:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 

letter  of  July  10,  1974,  requesting  comments 

on  the  draft  report  entitled  "Stockpile  of 

Strategic  and  Critical  MaterlaU." 

We  have  reviewed  the  attached  commente 


of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and 
International  Biislness  and  believe  they  are 
responsive  to  the  matters  discussed  in  the 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henet  B.  Tdxnxx, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Appendix   IV 
U.S.  Department  op  Commzsck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  26. 1974. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fasick, 

Director.  International  DitHsion.  VS.  General 
Accounting  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fasick:  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yotir  letter 
of  July  10,  1974.  forwarding  copies  of  a  draft 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Stockpile  of 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials.  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  review  this  report 
prior  to  Its  submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  report  not  only  refers  to  the  strategic 
stockpile  but  also  Introduces  a  discussion  of 
an  economic  stockpile.  Recent  interest  which 
has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  parties 
tn  the  idea  of  an  economic  stockpile  does 
suggest  an  exploration  of  Its  potentialities 
and  problems.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
criteria  and  management  techniques  for  an 
economic  stockpile  would  be  substantially 
different  from  the  strategic  stockpile,  and 
Joint  consideration  of  the  two  Is  Inapprc^rl- 
ate.  Accordingly,  all  discussion  of  an  eco- 
nomic stockpile  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  report.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
will  be  pleased  to  assist  in  a  study  of  the 
economic  stockpile  concept  If  this  should  be 
determined  to  he  desirable. 

The  current  review  of  stockpile  objectives 
within  the  Executive  Branch  is  the  latest  of 
many  such  reviews  which  have  been  a  regu- 
lar and  continuing  part  of  the  management 
of  the  strategic  stockpile.  Information  de- 
rived from  recent  armed  conflicts  as  to  ma- 
terial consumption  rates  and  from  the  ctir- 
rent  worldwide  materials  supply  problems 
may  make  this  review  particiilarly  pertinent. 
Sincerely, 

TlLTON  H.  Dobbin, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business. 

Appendix  V 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  29. 1974. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Shafer, 

Director.  Logistics  and  Communications  Di- 
vision,  VS.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Shafer:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  10,  1974,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  which  forwarded  for  Information 
a  draft;  report  on  your  review  of  the  stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Code 
947084  (OSD  Case  No.  3873). 

We  a)?re€  with  the  report's  observation  that 
long-range  material  requirements  planning 
Is  necessary  because  of  the  Increasing  poten- 
tial of  market  disruptions  by  foreign  sup- 
pliers. In  this  connection,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  strategic  stockpile  planning 
recognize  this  factor  and  take  It  into  con- 
sideration In  developing  stockpile  objectives. 
Your  report  provides  constructive  com- 
ments which  generally  support  Department 
of  Defense  desires  for  Improvement  in  man- 
agement of  the  national  stockpile  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  Your  Interest  in  this 
vital  area  of  national  defense  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  I.  Mendolia, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Installa- 
tions <fr  Logistics. 

Appendix  VI 
Genzsal    Services    Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the   United  States, 

General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Thank  you  for  the  <vpor- 

tunlty  to  review  the  draft  report  to  the  Con- 


gress on  Stockpile  of  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials. 

A  review  of  the  basis  for  the  computation 
of  materials  to  be  Inventoried  and  the  quan- 
tity thereof,  as  well  as  the  management  of 
the  stockpile.  Is  a  complex  subject.  A  strong 
ILne  of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  l)etween 
a  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile 
and  an  economic  stockpile.  Existing  statutory 
authority  in  this  area  Is  for  common  defense 
purposes  only.  There  is  no  statutory  author- 
ity for  economic  stockpiles.  The  approach  to 
analysis  of  needs,  acquisition,  and  disposal 
are  sul>stantlally  different  for  the  two  ob- 
jectives. It  is  our  feeling  that  the  draft  rep<Mt 
does  not  recognize  these  differences. 

The  report  attaches  great  slgnlScance  to 
the  reduction  In  stockpile  values  that  oc- 
curred when  the  present  objectives  were 
adopted  in  April  1973.  Such  reductions  are 
signlt=cant  only  if  one  imputes  to  the  prior 
objectives'  efficacy.  The  Institutional  tech- 
nique for  the  previous  objectives  was,  as  the 
draft  report  states,  an  Interagency  Materials 
Advisory  Committee.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  this  technique  was  long  periods  of  time 
between  material  reviews.  At  no  time  was  the 
entire  stockpile  reviewed  In  toto.  Conse- 
quently, many  materials  had  not  been  re- 
viewed for  four  to  ten  years  prlw  to  the  In 
toto  review  of  April  1973.  As  far  back  as  1962, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  US. 
Senate  recognized  the  Inadequacy  of  this 
technique  and  recommended  changes  in  the 
procedures  to  establish  objectives.  The  tech- 
niques presently  employed  and  those  em- 
ployed In  the  establishment  of  the  1973  ob- 
jectives reflect  what  we  beUeve  to  be  much 
Imioroved  procedures. 

The  draft  report  Is.  In  our  opinion,  unduly 
pessimistic.  The  tenor  is  that  all  materials 
required  to  drive  an  industrial  economy  are 
known  and  quantified,  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  potential  for  technological  developments, 
and  that  the  Executive  Branch  is  without 
capacity  to  predict  future  demand  and  sup- 
ply. History  militates  against  the  first  two 
tenets.  History  militates  against  a  conclu- 
sion of  withholding  of  supply  by  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  possessing  natural  re- 
sources. Economic  history  indicates  that 
every  country  which  has  moved  from  less 
developed  to  developed  status  has  done  so  as 
a  consequence  of  the  development  of  natural 
resources.  There  exists  no  evidence  that  the 
leaders  of  such  countries  are  anything  but 
ambitious  for  development. 

With  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  predict  future  demand  and 
supply,  I  submit  that  we  have  such  capabili- 
ties. The  problem  la  what  action  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  take  when  imbalances  are  pre- 
dicted and  perceived.  The  unresolved  ques- 
tion is  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
Government  should  interdict  the  existing 
economic  system.  US.  Government  solutions 
to  such  Imbalances  suggest  interdiction.  The 
draft  report  does  not  address  this  question. 

The  draft  report  proposes  that  the  sale 
of  currently  excess  Inventories  In  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  be 
stopped.  Material  and  commodity  markets  are 
complex.  The  Office  of  Stockpile  Disposal, 
GSA,  Is  an  element  of  these  complex  mar'set- 
places.  If  the  proposal  were  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  existing  and  previously  contracted 
sales,  substantial  problems  would  occur. 
Many  materials  have  been  sold  under  long- 
term  contracts,  some  of  which  extend  over 
a  period  of  as  much  as  eight  years.  Included 
In  this  category  are  materials  such  as  alu- 
minum, lead,  and  zinc.  Also  Included  are 
ores  and  concentrates,  such  as  manganese, 
chromite.  and  molyt>denum. 

If  the  Government  were  to  default  on  per- 
formance of  such  contracts,  Members  of  Con-: 
gress  would  be  subject  to  vehement  protests 
from  the  affected  parties.  If  the  Office  of 
Stockpile  Disposal,  GSA,  were  Instructed  to 
discontinue  offerings  of  existing  surpluses, 
there  would  again  be  market  disruption. 
Careful  coordination  occurs  between  the 
Office  of  Stockpile  Disposal,  consumers,  and 
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other  parties  having  an  Interest  In  such  dis- 
posals. The  maintenance  of  integrity  Is  es- 
sential to  a  successful  disposal  operation.  To 
discontinue  offerings  would  Jeopardize  the 
existing  Integrity  of  this  vital  operation. 

With  respect  to  the  prop)osal  of  the  draft 
report  that  Congress,  in  its  consideration  of 
disposal  legislation,  take  into  account  eco- 
nomic conditions,  we  make  no  comment.  Bn- 
closed  is  a  detailed  critique  of  the  draft  re- 
port. 

Sincerely, 

Allan  G.  Kaupinek, 
Assistant  Adminiatrator. 

Kpvvtmxs.  vn 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C..  Atigust  27. 1974. 
Mr.  Henry  Eschwege, 

Director,  Resources  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Division,  VS.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Eschwege:    We   appreciate   the 
opportunity  provided  to  review  your  draft 
report  on  "StockpUe  of  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials",  (Code  947084,  July  1974). 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  believes 
there  is  a  need  to  address  the  questions  of 
strategies  involving  the  use  of  economic 
stockpiles  to  cope  with  current  and  future 
mineral  commodity  actions.  We  have  made 
some  preliminary  analyses  on  the  subject  of 
economic  stockpiles  and  the  question  of 
public  versus  private  ownership  of  the 
stocks;  and  plan  to  improve  on  these  studies 
over  the  next  few  months.  These  studies  and 
other  analyses  should  uncover  developing 
situations  affecting  either  supply  or  de- 
mand. We  win  make  our  analyses  and  recom- 
mendations available  promptly  to  the  appro- 
priate Government  agencies.  In  this  regard, 
more  can  be  done  to  Increase  close  and  con- 
tinuing consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  formulating  and  executing  all  metal 
and  mineral  disposal  plans.  We  will  be  dis- 
cussing suggested  improvements  with  GSA. 

Our  %iews  on  some  of  the  details  of  the 
draft  report  were  discussed  with  GAD  offi- 
cials and  we  understand  that  appropriate 
changes,  based  on  those  discussions,  are  be- 
ing considered  for  the  final  report. 
Sincerely, 

Allan  L.  Reynolds, 
Director  of  Audit  and  Investigation. 

^  Appendix  Vm 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington  D.C,  October  16,  1974. 
Mr.  Victor  L.  Lowe, 

Director,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lowe:  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  QAO  draft  report 
947084  on  the  stockpile  of  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials. 

Although  the  OAO  report  Is  titled  "stock- 
pile of  strategic  and  critical  materials",  a 
good  part  of  OAO's  substantive  conclusions 
relate  to  economic  considerations.  GAO's 
conclusions  and  observations  are  ba.sed  on 
certain  key  a.ssumptlons  which  we  feel  are 
either  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

1.  GAO  cites  a  number  of  commodities  for 
which  we  are  Import  dependent  on  "a  small 
number  of  countries"  (aluminum,  chromium, 
manganese,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc)  and 
concludes  that  such  dependence  makes  the 
U.S.  susceptible  to  restricted  Imports  due  to 
producer  boycotts.  First,  we  do  not  agree 
that  we  are  dependent  on  a  small  number  of 
countries  for  all  the  commodities  mentioned. 
For  example.  In  the  case  of  manganese,  we 
import  ore  from  seven  countrle.s — Brazil, 
Gabon,  Zaire,  South  Africa,  Australia,  Mex- 
ico and  Ghana.  But  more  significantly  we 
believe  that  the  political,  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  diversity  of  the  pro- 
ducer countries  is  every  bit  as  important  as 


the  number  of  producers.  Here  the  manga- 
nese example,  with  the  wide  diversity  of  Its 
producers,  presents  a  good  contrast  to  the 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

Another  factor  which  Is  as  Important  as 
the  number  of  import  sources  is  the  nature 
of  the  social  and  political  relationships  we 
enjoy  with  a  particular  supplier  nation.  U.S. 
non-fuel  materials  ImpKsrt  dependence  Is 
concentrated  largely  in  developed  countries, 
with  Canada  supplying  half  our  needs.  For 
both  tungsten  and  zinc,  Canada  supplies 
more  than  60%  of  our  import  requirements. 

Another  factor  to  consider  when  assessing 
the  likelihood  of  producer  induced  supply 
restrictions  Is  the  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular commodity  to  the  producer  country 
and  its  ability  to  finance  a  supply  restric- 
tion. For  example.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  less 
developed  country  such  as  Bolivia  could 
finance  a  supply  cut-off  of  tin,  which  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  Its  export  earnings. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  GAO  shoiild  look 
at  more  than  Just  the  nimiber  of  supplier 
countries  when  making  Judgments  about 
U.S.  susceptibility  to  supply  restrictions. 

2.  OAO  suggests  that  continued  growth 
in  per  capita  consumption  by  industrialized 
and  developing  countries  will  greatly  In- 
crease demand  for  resources  and  thus  create 
problems  for  the  U.S.  In  importing  needed 
resources.  In  some  ways  this  reasoning  is 
similar  to  Malthus'  gloom  forecasts  of  the 
19th  century  which  assumed  that  popula- 
tion would  grow  geometrically  while  means 
of  subsistence  would  grow  arithmetically. 
Both  theories  do  not  recognize  the  role  of 
the  market  over  the  long  term  In  stimulating 
substitution,  secondary  recovery,  cost-saving 
technological  developments,  and  discovery  of 
new  reserves.  In  this  connection  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  some  of  our  experiences  of 
the  last  30  or  so  years,  including: 

The  development  and  substitution  of  syn- 
thetics  for   natural   rubber   and   diamonds; 

Technological  developments  requiring  less 
tin  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate; 

Substitution  of  lower  cost  aluminum  for 
tin  in  canning; 

Increased  proven  reserve  estimates  for  al- 
most all  metals;  and 

Increased  secondary  production  of  key  met- 
als such  as  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

3.  GAO  describes  an  Administration  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  by  1980  and  states  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  stockpile  disposals.  This 
Is  not  accurate.  While  recent  events  have 
generated  a  goal  of  self-sufficiency  In  the 
energy  area,  there  Is  no  generalized  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  for  other  commodities.  To  ex- 
tend self-sufficiency  to  all  raw  materials 
would  be  contrary  to  our  efforts  to  encour- 
age an  open  world  trade  system  which  bene- 
fits all.  Moreover,  it  would  make  no  eco- 
nomic sense  for  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  to  produce  raw  materials 
where  production  costs  are  considerably  high- 
er than  those  of  foreign  suppliers.  Occasion- 
ally it  becomes  necessary  to  Increase  domes- 
tic production  because  of  national  security 
reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  petroleum. 

Regarding  GAO's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, we  agree  with  the  observation 
that  the  Executive  Branch  needs  a  better 
system  for  providing  and  coordinating  in- 
formation needed  for  broad  policy  making 
on  future  resource  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uations. The  Executive  Branch  currently  is 
reviewing  alternatives  for  such  a  svstem. 
This  matter  also  may  be  considered  by  the 
recently  created  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages.  For  the  reasons  out- 
lined above  in  connection  with  GAO's  key 
assumptions,  we  do  not  agree  with  OAO's 
pessimistic  resource  predictions  nor  its  sug- 
gestion that  all  stockpile  disposals  be  halted. 

The  Executive  Branch  Is  completing  an  In- 
teragency study  of  Imported  non-fuel  raw 
materials.  Preliminary  results  of  the  study 
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Indicate  that  In  terms  of  (1)  prospects  for 
price  gouging  and  cartel-like  action;  (2) 
risks  of  supply  Interruption;  and  (3)  the 
Impact  of  any  prospective  action  on  the  U.S. 
economy  and  national  security,  there  is  sig- 
nificant potential  vulnerability  for  only  a 
small  number  of  raw  materials.  The  Admin- 
istration is  currently  reviewing  its  alterna- 
tives for  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  these 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices. 

With  regard  to  our  current  stockpile  pol- 
icy, GAO  has  characterized  Executive  Branch 
assumptions  as  narrow  and  highly  subjec- 
tive. While  the  assumptions  are,  by  nature 
subjective,  they  are  not  narrow.  Indeed,  In 
areas  other  than  the  length  of  time  used  for 
planning  purposes,  the  new  assumptions  are 
the  same  or  less  narrow  than  the  old.  Cur- 
rent planning  involves  a  fairly  straightfor- 
ward supply-demand  calculation.  Available 
supplies  with  attrition  at  sea  and  loss  of 
sources  accounted  for,  are  matched  against 
estimated  military  and  civilian  consumption 
requirements  for  the  first  year  in  a  con- 
ventional war  scenario.  If  supply  equals  or  is 
greater  than  demand,  then  the  commodity  is 
in  balance  and  the  objective  is  zero.  If  con- 
sumption requirements  are  greater  than  sup- 
ply, the  gap  is  filled  by  the  stockpUe  objec- 
tive. This  stockpile  objective  gives  the  econ- 
omy lead  time  to  adjust  to  wartime  condi- 
tions, so  that  supply  and  demand  may  reach 
equUlbrlum.  The  assumptions  recognize  that 
some  civilian  austerity  may  be  necessary 
after  the  first  year  but  defense  needs  are  al- 
ways covered.  Furthermore,  current  stockpile 
law  does  not  call  for  economic  objectives  to 
be  merged  with  strategic  considerations  in 
setting  StockpUe  inventory  levels.  On  the 
strategic  side,  we  feel  that  current  assump- 
tions are  quite  defensible.  Even  so,  the 
Executive  Branch  interagency  study  is  re- 
viewing the  ImpUcatlons  of  potential  pro- 
ducer actions  on  strategic  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic policies. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  GAO  report. 
Given  the  high  level  of  public  and  Congres- 
sional sensitivity  in  this  area.  I  would  hope 
that  GAO  could  perform  additional  detailed 
analysis  before  publishing  some  of  the  far- 
reaching  conclusions  contained  In  the  draft 
report. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  D.  Scott, 
Associate  Director  for  Economics  and 

Government. 

Appendix  DC 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  RESPONSIBLE  FOE  THE 
ADBtlNISTBATION  OF  ACnvITIES  DISCUSSED  IN 
THIS  REPORT 

Department  of  Commerce 
Tenure  of  Office 
Secretary  of  Commerce :  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
from  Feb.  1973  to  present. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business:  Tllton  H.  Dobbin,  from 
June  1973  to  present. 

Lawrence  A.  Fox  (acting),  from  Dec.  1972 
to  June  1973. 

Department  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  Defense:  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
from  June  1973  to  present. 

William  P.  Clements.  Jr.  (acting),  from 
May  1973  to  June  1973. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  from  Jan.  1973  to  Apr. 
1973. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics) :  Arthur  I.  Mendolia, 
from  June  1973  to  present. 

Hugh  McCuUough  (acting),  from  Jan. 
1973  to  June  1973. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, from  Jan.  1971  to  present. 
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Assistant  Secretary,  Energy  and  Minerals: 
Jack  W.  Carlson,  from  Aug.  1974  to  present. 

Charles  K.  Mallory  in  (acting),  from  Apr. 
1974  to  Aug.  1974. 

Stephen  Wakefield,  from  Mar.  1973  to  Apr. 
1974. 

General  Services  Administration 

Administrator  of  General  Services :  Arthur 
P.  Sampson,  from  June  1973  to  present. 

Robert  L.  Kunzig,  from  Mar.  1969  to  June 
1973. 

Director,  Office  of  Preparedness:  Leslie  W. 
Bray,  from  Oct.  1973  to  present. 

Edward  R.  Saunders,  Jr.  (acting),  from 
Aug.  1973  to  Oct.  1973. 

Haakon  Undjord  (acting),  from  July  1973 
to  Aug.  1973. 

Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness: Darren  M.  Trent  (acting),  from  Jan. 
1973  to  June  1973. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Director:   Roy  L.  Ash,  from  Jan.  1973  to 
present. 

Deputy  Director:  Frederick  V.  Malek,  from 
Jan.  1973  to  Oct.  1974. 

Associate  Director,  Economics  and  Govern- 
ment: Walter  D.  Scott,  from  Mar.  1973  to 
present. 


We  Will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  we 
see  Nat  Faulk's  equal  as  a  newspaper 
editor  in  our  lifetime. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HON.  NAT  FAULK 
OF  DOTHAN,  ALA.,  AS  EDITOR  OP 
THE  DOTHAN  EAGLE 

Mr.  AT  J  .EN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1, 
1975.  Hon.  Nat  Faulk  of  Dothan,  Ala., 
will  retire  as  editor  of  The  Dothan  Eagle. 

Thus  will  end  one  of  the  great  editorial 
careers  in  the  history  of  American  jour- 
nalism. 

What  memories  this  development 
brings  to  my  mind — memories  of  a  close 
friendship  spanning  several  decades — 
memories  of  a  powerful  pen,  a  great 
mind,  an  editorial  policy  and  political 
philosophy  that  have  helped  shape  and 
mold  the  thinking  of  the  people  of  an 
entire  region.  He  not  only  knew  what  the 
people  of  the  Wiregrass  area  of  Alabama 
were  thinking  on  specific  issues,  he  knew 
what  they  should  be  thinking — and,  in- 
deed, the  two  were  never  far  apart. 

Thus,  he  became  the  oracle  for  the 
great  Wiregrass  section  of  Alabama. 

Are  the  views  of  The  Dothan  Eagle 
highly  respected  in  the  Wiregrass  and 
throughout  Alabama  and  the  Nation? 
Emphatically,  yes;  and  this  Is  true  in  a 
large  sense  because  Nat  Faulk  to  many 
is  The  Dothan  Eagle. 

As  our  people  discuss  political  issues 
and  philosophy,  invariably  the  questions 
are  asked,  "What  does  The  Eagle  think?", 
"What  does  Nat  Faulk  say?";  and  truly 
the  questions  may  be  asked  interchange- 
ably for  they  are  one  and  the  same. 

Is  Nat  Faulk  of  the  "old  school?"  Yes, 
if  that  term  means  that  he  is  a  loyal  Ala- 
bamian  and  a  loyal  American;  that  he 
wants  to  see  our  country  defended;  that 
he  believes  that  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least:  that  our  free  en- 
terprise system  must  be  preserved;  that 
our  Government  derives  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  government  at  all 
levels  must  be  preserved;  and  that  local 
control  of  our  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions is  better  than  control  from  Wash- 
ington. 


LITTLE   REPUBLICS   FOR  POLITICS 
OP  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
philosophical  old  age  Thomas  Jefferson 
evidenced  concern  that  the  changes  in 
the  size  and  character  of  American  so- 
ciety would  be  fatal  to  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  felt  that  the 
political  institutions  of  the  Republic  had 
become  so  swollen  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  encouraging  or  permitting  mean- 
ingful participation  in  government  by 
private  citizens.  For  example,  he  thought 
that  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  capable  of  representing 
33,000  constituents,  which  was  the  aver- 
age size  of  a  congressional  district  at  that 
time. 

Jefferson  proposed,  therefore,  that 
"Little  Republics,"  a  new  unit  of  govern- 
ment at  the  basic  level,  be  established  to 
encourage  the  widest  possible  citizen 
participation. 

A  somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made 
Monday  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Mil- 
ton Kotler.  It  is  so  interesting  and  so 
fresh  in  its  approach,  and  yet  it  evokes 
such  historic  echoes  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Politics  to  the  People 
(By  MUton  Kotler) 
Washington.— Writtng  in  1796,  Madame 
de  Stael  understood  fully  the  revolution  of 
her  time.  "The  aristocracy  of  election,  when 
its  proceedings  are  conducted  with  wisdom 
and  integrity,  cannot  faU  to  select  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents,  whom  it  will 
place  in  the  most  eminent  stations  of  so- 
ciety." If  we  puzzle  today  at  this  seemingly 
Innocent  statement  by  an  Illustrious  Intellect 
and  experienced  politician  of  the  French 
Revolution,  let  us  understand  where  she 
stood — where  our  Constitution  of  1789  stood, 
and  where  we  stand  today. 

It  Is  only  against  the  background  of  a 
degenerate  nobility,  a  clergy  turned  super- 
cUious  by  privilege,  and  an  Uliterate  mass 
that  an  elective  aristocracy  makes  unmis- 
takably clear  sense.  The  many  wUl  elect  the 
few  among  them  who  wUl  guide  the  mass 
from  wretchedness  to  dignity.  From  that 
moment  on,  politics  becomes  the  activity  of 
an  enlightened  caste,  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
advance  society — first  by  identifying  Its 
rights  and  then  by  steadily  marking  Its  im- 
provements. Politics  is  separated  from,  but 
now  represents,  society.  Elective  politics  is 
the  vehicle  of  social  Justice.  But  will  society 
itself  ever  be  entitled  to  political  respon- 
slbUity? 

In  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  conditions  of  moral  de- 
velopment differed  considerably.  The  New 
England  township  was  Uterate.  Citizens  were 
practiced  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
deliberations  of  meeting  house  and  town 
meeting. 

For  us.  the  American  Revolution  did  not 
constitute  a  new  political  freedom.  Our 
colonial  life  was  Incomparably  more  free 
t»»an  European  society  under  noble  rule.  In- 


stead, our  revolution  liberated  us  for  na- 
tional glory.  We  had  the  liberty  to  become 
an  empire  In  our  own  right.  The  representa- 
tive institutions  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion were  not  Instruments  of  political  free- 
dom but  rather  means  to  bind  our  states, 
municipalities  and  interests  into  an  engine 
of  empire. 

The  French  Revolution  propounded  the 
human  rights  to  social  justice;  our  own  Con- 
stitution harneosed  political  freedom  for  the 
cause  of  new  empire. 

We  can  trade  these  original  lines  of  de- 
parture 200  years  ago  to  the  present  day.  The 
American  visitor  to  Europe  is  amazed  at  the 
extension  and  penetrations  of  state  bureauc- 
racy into  daily  life.  European  politics  has 
not  ceased  to  improve  society.  Every  con- 
ceivable right  of  the  people  is  propounded  by 
some  political  party  and  the  bureaucracy 
waits  to  promulgate  each  new  right.  Such  are 
the  welfare  states  of  Europe,  and  this  is  also 
the  fallacy  of  Europe  today. 

Young  Dutchmen,  Englishmen  and  Ger- 
mans are  embarrassed  by  this  progress  of 
welfare.  There  is  a  suffocation  of  social  jus- 
tice without  citizen  responsibility.  The  peo- 
ple, so  long  improved  by  611te  politics,  are 
now  eager  to  become  political  themselves. 
Throughout  Europe  over  the  last  decade,  stu- 
dents, workers,  and  the  neighborhood-action 
movement  have  challenged  political  and  cor- 
porate Elitism  In  their  quest  for  political 
responsibility. 

In  the  United  States,  the  post-World  War 
II  years  have  proved  the  hegemony  of  our 
constitutional  dream  of  great  empire.  For  the 
sake  of  great  empire,  the  political  freedom  of 
our  revolutionary  days  Is  largely  gone. 

Our  diverse  economic  competition  has  been 
concentrated  into  collusive  monopolies  and 
multinational  corporations.  Our  municipali- 
ties have  been  consolidated  into  vast  admin- 
istrative areas  to  nourish  corporate  profits 
and  bureaucratic  power.  Where  each  town 
once  had  a  diversity  of  industry,  now  vast 
residential  settlements  exist  in  utter  depend- 
ency on  a  single  employer.  Where  once  our 
citizens  assumed  the  responsibUltles  of  town- 
meeting  deliberation  and  ministerial  duty, 
now  every  city  makes  its  laws  bv  pavoff  and 
delivers  Its  services  under  the  constant  threat 
of  a  strike. 

So  the  European  has  become  too  enlight- 
ened for  his  representative  institutions  and 
the  American  has  come  too  close  to  being 
hoisted  by  his  own  petards.  Together  we 
share  a  common  problem  from  our  separate 
sources.  Our  political  institutions,  the  repre- 
sentative governments  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies, are  insufficient  for  our  present  needs 
and  future  purposes. 

The  moral  development  of  Europe  requires 
participatory  room  for  Its  people.  The  Euro- 
pean has  been  groomed  over  the  last  200 
years.  He  is  ready  for  citizenship  and  a  poll- 
tics  of  responslbUlty.  not  just  rights.  The 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  must  review 
his  history  of  local  self-sufficiency  and  restore 
this  heritage  for  the  sake  of  decentralized 
Industry  and  decentralized  self-government. 
Where  Is  the  lever  of  change?  We  must 
realize  that  our  public  space  starts  In  our 
neighborhood.  The  small  size  of  our  neigh- 
borhood community  permits  citizens  to  as- 
semble in  direct  democracy  and  decide  their 
communal  affairs.  And  what  shall  we  decide 
at  the  neighborhood  level?  Everything:  war 
and  peace,  taxes,  welfare,  safety,  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  matters.  Nothing  is  too 
large  for  the  direct  responsibility  of  people. 
Let  us  not  fear  a  new  age  of  universal  de- 
cision and  direct  citizen  responslbiUty.  In- 
stead, let  us  face  the  new  ethical  challenge 
of  neighborhood  assembly  as  we  move  In  this 
decade  and  the  next  from  a  politics  of  rights 
to  a  politics  of  responslbUlty. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OP  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY    COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  resigna- 
tion from  John  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  EEOC,  and  President  Ford's  re- 
sp>onse  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  18,  1975. 

Hon.    GCRALO   R.   FOBD, 

President.  The  White  House.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  During  'tie  fifteen 
months  that  I  have  served  as  Chairman  of 
this  agency.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  ongoing  effort  to  achieve  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

During  this  time  substantial  progress  has 
been  mad©  In  moving  this  Commission  to- 
ward the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  fairness 
that  I  know  you  want  It  to  achieve.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  agency's  problems  have  for  too 
long  been  Ignored.  Despite  this,  recent  com- 
mentary has  focused  upon  superficialities. 
The  underlying  problems  were  addressed 
quite  eloquently  In  a  letter  dated  March  6, 
1975,  written  by  Clarence  Mitchell  to  the 
Washington  Post. 

My  interest  in  the  problems  falling  within 
EECXJ's  mandate  began  long  before  Decem- 
ber 28.  1973,  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
mission designating  me  as  Chairman  was 
executed.  Dtirlng  the  1960's,  for  example,  I 
served  as  Special  Counsel  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  In  1963 
I  was  one  of  many  lobbying  here  In  Wash- 
ington for  what  eventually  became  the  first 
comprehensive  Civil  Rights  Act  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  (the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  as  amended)  of  which  Title  VII 
Is  an  Integral  part. 

My  colleagues  on  this  Commission  and  the 
EEOC  staff,  many  of  whom  have  given  out- 
standing support,  Hre  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  many  historic  Initiatives  achieved  dur- 
ing my  Administration.  These  Include  the 
first  Iridustry-wlde  settlement  obtained  un- 
der Title  vn. 

As  a  result  of  these  Initiatives,  there  Is  a 
growing  minority  of  thoughtful  commenta- 
tors who  believe  that  EEOC  has  begun  to 
show  signs  of  becoming  the  effective  law 
enforcement  vehicle  envisioned  by  Congress 
when  Title  VII  was  amended  jvist  a  little 
less  than  three  years  ago. 

Regrettably,  this  agency  and  particularly 
Its  present  Chairman  have  become  a  focal 
point  of  controversy:  controversy  over  the 
authority  of  this  Office,  controversy  over 
whether  progress  such  as  that  above-men- 
tioned is.  In  fact,  being  made  and  con- 
troversy as  to  whether.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing Intense  criticism,  the  public  Interest 
would  be  served  by  my  continuing  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  this  agency. 

I  recognize  that  the  responsibility  of  this 
Office  entails  creating  an  atmosphere  !n 
which  effective  enforcement  of  Title  VII  can 
be  achieved — a  task  Involving  striking  a 
delicate  balance  between  forcefulness  and 
evenhandedness.  I  would  like  to  continue 
to  devote,  In  whatever  way  possible,  my  en- 
ergies In  the  effort  to  strike  that  balance  In 
an  optimal  fashion.  I  have,  therefore,  reluc- 
tantly decided  to,  and  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission at  your  pleasure.  In  addition.  I  also 
hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a  Member 
of  this  Commission,  effective  April  30,  1975. 

I  do  this  not  because  I  agree  with  the  In- 
tense criticism  leveled  against  this  Office  and 
this  agency.  Rather,  my  resignation  as  Chair- 


man Is  offered  In  the  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent controversy  will  cease.  Attention  must 
now  be  focused  on  the  important  Job  that 
remains  before  all  of  us. 

As  Indicated  above,  I  will  In  the  few  weeks 
remaining  assist  In  providing  the  new  head 
of  this  agency  with  whatever  guidance  I 
can  to  aid  In  giving  this  Commission  the 
continuity  of  leadership  it  deserves.  More- 
over, you  have  my  assurance  that,  as  a  Com- 
missioner, I  will  continue  to  serve  you,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  You  also  have  my  commitment  that 
the  new  Chairman  will  have  my  unqualified 
support  In  his  or  her  effort  to  maintain 
the  present  momentum  towards  effective  en- 
forcement of  Title  VII. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  again 
thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies  and  for 
the  generous  support  extended  by  you  over 
the  last  several  months.  It  has  Indeed  been 
a  privilege  to  serve  In  your  Administration. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  you  share 
my  concern  that  the  efforts  of  this  and  other 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  level, 
will  soon  give  rise  to  employment  systems 
compatible  with  Title  VII's  mandate — that 
there  be  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
all  Americans. 

Respectfully, 

John  H.  Powell,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


The  White  Hotjse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  19,  1975. 
Hon.  John  H.  Powell,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  John:  I  have  your  letter  dated  March 
18,  and  as  you  request,  I  accept  your  resigna- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  effective  today, 
and  your  resignation  as  a  Commissioner, 
effective  April  30,  1975.  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  stay  on  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  during  the  next  month  to  assist 
In  the  orderly  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
Acting  Chairman  and  to  provide  a  period  of 
time  in  which  a  well-qualified  nominee  to 
replace  you  can  be  selected. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  your  dedicated 
service  to  our  Nation.  Under  your  Chair- 
manship, the  Commission  has  broken  new 
ground,  expanding  the  economic  and  social 
horizons  of  all  our  citizens.  I  know  that  this 
has  been  a  particularly  challenging  time  for 
the  Commission,  but  your  devotion  to  the 
goals  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  every  American  has 
not  faltered.  You  have  earned  their  thanks 
as  well  as  my  own. 

As  you  depart  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  take  with  you  my  very  best  wishes 
for  every  future  happiness  and  success. 
Sincerely, 

Oesald  R.  Foro. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  reception  that  is 
currently  being  given,  in  the  Congress 
and  the  press,  to  President  Ford's  re- 
quest for  additional  aid  to  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam.  Apparently,  a  great 
many  of  America's  leaders  and  opinion- 
makers  are  actually  looking  forward  to 
the  fall  of  non-Communist  governments 
in  these  two  countries.  If  that  Is  so,  their 
views  are  at  the  very  least  shortsighted. 
The  fall  of  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam would  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
our  country's  position  in  world  affairs. 
Not  only  would  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
become  accessible  to  Communist  attack, 


but  America  will  be  exposed  as  a  nation 
that  does  not  help  its  friends  in  time  of 
need. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  those  who 
seek  to  deny  further  aid  to  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  are  abandoning  one 
of  the  basic  aims  of  American  foreign 
policy— to  help  defend  freedom  in  the 
world.  It  is  less  than  15  years  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declared  that  America 
would  "bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe 
to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty."  How  times  have  changed. 

Admittedly,  the  intervening  decade 
and  a  half  have  taught  us  that  we  can- 
not do  the  whole  job  all  by  ourselves,  and 
that  not  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
can  be  turned  overnight  into  American- 
style  democracies.  President  Nixon  found 
that  he  had  to  modify  President  Ken- 
nedy's bold  statement  to  bring  It  into 
line  with  reality.  According  to  the  mxon 
doctrine,  America  no  longer  promised  to 
fight  any  foe  in  the  defense  of  another 
nation's  freedom,  but  we  did  continue  to 
promise  assistance  to  any  friendbr  na- 
tion that  was  willing  to  fight  for  its  own 
freedom. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  was  not  as  ideal- 
istic as  President  Kennedy's  statement, 
but  the  principle  underlying  it  was  the 
same — America  would  do  whatever  it 
could  to  preserve  and  extend  freedom  in 
the  world.  Now,  however,  the  Nation 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  noble 
and  time-honored  objective.  Congress  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  abandoning  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Some  people  say  that  the  Cambodian 
and  South  Vietnamese  people  are  not 
free  under  their  present  governments. 
As  they  see  it,  these  governments  are  not 
worthy  of  our  support.  This  view  is  sim- 
ply not  realistic.  Leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  our  strategic  interest  in  the  area, 
the  present  governments  in  Phnom  Penh 
and  Saigon  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  probable  alternatives.  In  addition, 
many  of  their  faults  are  attributable  to 
the  immensely  trying  conditions  under 
which  they  have  to  operate.  Finally,  per- 
sonal freedom  Is  not  the  only  freedom 
to  be  considered.  National  sovereignty 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt  as  well. 

Clearly,  both  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  are  the  victims  of  foreign  ag- 
gression. If  their  present  governments 
fall,  they  wUl  fall  not  to  rival  factions 
within  the  two  countries  but  to  imperial- 
ist forces  either  dispatched  or  directed 
from  North  Vietnam.  With  tragic  irony, 
after  years  of  castigating  the  United 
States  for  imperialism,  Hanoi  is  showing 
the  world  what  real  Imperialism  looks 
like.  The  war  currently  raging  In  South- 
east Asia  is  nothing  but  a  war  of  con- 
quest. This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  way  the 
people  of  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam 
see  the  situation.  They  are  fleeing  be- 
fore the  invaders'  advances  for  fear  of 
their  lives. 

I  have  recently  been  to  Southeast  Asia, 
and  I  have  seen  the  military  and  political 
problems  at  first  hand.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing it — they  are  Immense.  However,  the 
Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernments are  not  expecting  miracles 
from  us.  All  they  want  are  the  arms  and 
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ammunition  to  hold  off  the  Communist 
aggressors.  Our  arms,  they  feel,  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  retain  their  freedom. 
They  Eu*  not  asking  that  we  guarantee 
their  freedom.  They  are  only  asking  that 
we  do  not,  by  cutting  off  supplies,  guar- 
antee their  enslavement. 

Another  point  needs  to  be  made.  I  am 
constantly  hearing  those  who  oppose 
further  aid  declaring  that  this  Is  a  moral 
issue.  Tile  moral  course  for  us  to  follow, 
they  argue,  is  to  end  the  war  by  stopping 
aU  aid.  Stopping  all  aid  might  end  the 
war,  but  It  would  not  end  the  killing. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Cam- 
bodians and  North  Vietnamese  have  al- 
ready been  murdered  by  advancing  Com- 
munist troops.  I  hate  even  to  Imagine 
the  wholesale  slaughter  that  would  fol- 
low a  Communist  victory,  when  all  fear 
of  reprisal  would  be  gone.  Let  those  who 
talk  about  moral  issues  consider  the 
morality  of  leaving  our  friends  to  be 
slaughtered.  Let  those  who  are  count- 
ing on  the  mercy  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese remember  the  mercy  they  showed  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  know  that  many  news  commentators 
are  predicting  a  cutoff  of  all  American 
aid  to  Southeast  Asia.  I  also  know  that 
there  are  opinion  polls  showing  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Americans  favoring 
such  an  action.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
believe  we  will  make  such  a  terrible  mis- 
take. This  country  has  always  loved  free- 
dom above  all  else.  This  country  has  al- 
ways admired  those  who  were  willing  to 
fight  against  the  odds.  America  has  had 
many  hours  of  trial  in  recent  years.  An- 
other one  is  now  approaching.  I  hope  and 
I  pray  that  we  will  be  guided  by  our  tradi- 
tional American  values,  and  that  we  will 
not  deny  the  people  of  Cambodia  and 
South  Vietnam  their  one  hope  of  saving 
their  nations  and  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  two  eloquent  editorials 
on  this  subject  recently  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Communist  Offensive  in  Vietnam 
IProm  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  16,  1976] 
The  latest  flareup  of  heavy  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  may  or  may  not  be  a  prelude 
to  the  all-out  offensive  that  has  long  been 
predicted  by  the  government  In  Saigon  The 
action  has  spread  gradually  from  relatively 
plated  government  outposts  in  the  central 
highlands  north  of  Saigon  to  the  more  popu- 
^ted  areas  of  the  delta  region  in  the  south. 
Communist  forces  pre  reported  holding  most 
or  Banmethuot,  the  capital  of  Daxlac  prov- 
ince, despite  stiff  resistance  from  eovem- 
ment  troops. 

The  latest  Communist  operation,  neverthe- 
less, has  some  of  the  earmarks  of  a  major 
effort.  At  least  one— and  possibly  three- 
reserve  divisions  have  recently  moved  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  the  South,  making  a 
total  of  some  56.000  fresh  reinforcements  to 
have  Joined  the  fighting  since  January.  The 
worth  Vietnamese  were  already  estimated  to 
nave  the  equivalent  of  about  16  divisions  In 
5)0uth  Vietnam.  Their  standard  pattern  of 
attack  consists  of  massive  artiUery  barrages 
foUowed  by  Infantry  assaults,  supported  by 
tanks.  Heavy  anti-aircraft  fire  hampers  reln- 
rorcement  of  the  already  hardpressed  gov- 
ernment  troops. 


Whether  or  not  this  Is  the  kind  of  go-for- 
broke  offensive  like  those  of  1968  and  1972,  it 
represents  a  very  serious  escalation  In  the 
kind  of  warfare  that  has  been  fought  In 
South  Vietnam  In  the  past.  The  enormous 
buildup  of  men  and  heavy  equipment  In 
the  South  that  has  been  going  on  over  many 
months  makes  a  complete  mockery  of  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Paris  agreements 
and  clearly  reveals  the  Intentions  of  the  lead- 
ers In  Hanoi  to  pursue  the  war  by  all  possible 
means  to  a  military  conclusion. 

It  is  a  severe  testing  time  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  restricted  as  It  is  In  am- 
munition, fuel  and  replacement  equipment. 
The  American  resupply  effort — In  contrast  to 
that  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union — has 
fallen  well  short  of  the  one-for-one  formtila 
agreed  to  In  Paris  The  Saigon  government, 
furthermore.  Is  committed  to  a  war  of  fixed 
position,  holding  and  defending  all  the  major 
population  centers,  leaving  the  Communists 
free  to  concentrate  against  the  weakest  and 
most  exposed  points. 

It  Is  a  testing  time  also  for  the  wlU  of  the 
American  people  and  Congress  In  supplying 
the  South  Vietnamese  the  means  of  defend- 
ing themselves  against  this  latest  series  of 
attacks.  After  aU  that  has  happened,  we  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  this  country  will  let 
an  ally  go  down  to  defeat  for  lack  of  Ameri- 
can support.  The  time  to  make  that  perfectlv 
clear  to  Hanoi  is  now.  In  voting  forthwith 
the  $300  million  in  supplemental  aid  for 
South  Vietnam,  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  already  authorized  by  Congress. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  17,  1975] 
The  Sad  Story  of  Congress  and  Aid  for 
Indochina 
There  Is  something  terribly  sad  about  the 
apparently  adamant  refusal  of  Congress  to 
vote  funds  for  the  continued  defense  of  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam.  And  what  is  sad- 
dest of  all  Is  that  so  many  people  are  hailing 
this  decision  as  a  kind  of  moral  victory  for 
the  forces  of  righteousness  and  liberalism 
In  the  United  States. 

A  great  many  things,  of  course,  contribute 
to  the  prevailing  frame  of  mind.  There  Is 
the  widespread  dlsUluslon  and  revulsion  left 
over  from  the  American  Intervention  In  the 
war  In  Indochina,  which  has  always  focused 
Its  hostility  on  the  regimes  that  happened 
to  be  In  power  in  Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh. 
There  Is  the  loss  of  faith  In  the  executive 
leadership  of  the  nation — enormously  com- 
pounded   by    the    Watergate    affair — which 
makes  virtue  of  any  congressional  rebellion 
against  presidential  authority.  There  Is  a  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  many  Individual  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  of  a  growing  isola- 
tionist  mood   in   the   country,   particularly 
when  It  comes  to  spending  taxpayers'  money 
on  what  are  deemed  to  be  lost  foreign  causes. 
We  are  not  insensitive  either  to  the  argu- 
ments that  apply  to  the  situation  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  Vietnam  as  well.  To  us  as  to  them.  It  seems 
Improbable  that  sending  a  few  more  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  will  drastically 
change  the  course  of  the  war.  Cambodia,  in 
all  probability.  Is  past  saving;  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  there  is  some  kind  of  nego- 
tiation that  might  offer  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  civilian  population  and  the 
remaining  members  of  the  government  armed 
forces.  South  Vietnam,  it  would  seem.  Is  still 
in  a  position  to  defend  Itself  and  survive  as 
a  free  nation.  But  the  effort  wUl  require  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  American  sup- 
port than   the   Congress — and    perhaps   the 
American  people  as  well — are  willing  at  this 
point  to  supply. 

The  general  feeling  is  quite  simply:  Whafs 
the  use  of  going  on?  Some  of  course  have 
long  been  committed  to  the  Inevitability  of 
a  defeat  In  Indochina  and  are  looking  for- 


ward to  the  deluge.  For  others,  the  motiva- 
tion is  not  wholly  Ignoble — In  their  view, 
cutting  off  aid  to  our  allies  Is  something  like 
cutting  off  oxygen  to  a  dying  patient,  to  spare 
these  long-suffering  people  more  agony.  We 
have  talked  oiu-selves  Into  the  Idea  that.  In 
supplying  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  with  the 
means  of  defending  themselves,  it  is  we  who 
have  Instigated  and  perpetuated  the  war  and 
It  is  our  obligation  to  end  it.  "Are  you  asking 
for  surrender,  then,  Mr.  Praser?"  asked 
Robert  S.  IngersoU,  undersecretary  of  state, 
at  a  critical  meeting  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  "Yes,"  replied  the  con- 
gressman from  Minnesota,  "under  controlled 
circumstances,  to  minimize  the  loss  of  life." 
In  our  view,  this  oddly  ethnocentric  con- 
cept of  the  Indochina  War  Is  one  of  the  more 
grotesque  historical  concepts.  One  way  or 
another — with  or  without  outside  help  and 
regardless  of  Ideological  differences — the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  and  CambodU  have 
been  struggling  for  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional Identity,  not  Just  for  years,  but  for 
centuries.  For  most  of  the  world's  history.  It 
has  been  considered  a  brave  and  noble  thing 
for  a  people  to  fight  to  preserve  their  liberty. 
And  one  way  or  another,  the  fight  will  surely 
go  on  in  a  war  which  we  did  nothing  to  start 
and  In  which  we  have  no  right  to  impose 
a  decision. 

Yet  It  Is  sad  beyond  words  to  hear  an  Amer- 
ican congressman  vote  virith  such  evident 
conviction  and  self -satisfaction  for  surrender 
and  defeat.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
it  Is  the  United  States — not  the  people  of 
Cambodia  or  Vietnam— which  will  be  per- 
forming the  act  of  surrender.  The  world  will 
draw  the  appropriate  conclusions  about  the 
reliability  of  this  country  as  an  ally.  And  if 
this  is  bowing  to  some  kind  of  "wave  of  the 
future,"  the  future  of  this  country — and  of 
the  world— wlU  be  very  sad  Indeed. 


MUSTERING  FOR  THE  CONTINUINa 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  failure 
is  a  hard  word  to  say,  particularly  when 
it  is  my  own  failure  that  I  am  talking 
about.  But  I  do  have  a  frustrating  sense 
of  having  failed  in  seeking  to  strike  a 
spark  that  would  bring  about  a  mean- 
ingful commemoration  of  America's  Bi- 
centennial. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  former  Repre- 
sentative P.  Bradford  Morse  and  I  began 
to  talk  about  the  need  for  early  planning 
of  the  Bicentennial.  We  conceived  of  the 
Bicentennial  as  an  opportunity  to  deepen 
the  appreciation  of  what  our  Republic 
means  to  the  American  people.  We  felt 
that  as  the  United  States  was  propelled 
into  an  ever  more  complex  and  technical 
environment  it  was  vital  for  us  all  to 
gain  a  profound  understanding  of  the 
principle  of  equality  before  the  law;  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
religion;  and  the  doctrines  of  separation 
of  powers  and  reservation  of  powers  so 
that  we  could  help  translate  these  con- 
cepts into  a  new  idiom. 

As  a  result  of  our  discussion  we  drafted 
and  introduced  a  bill  creating  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  President  John- 
son liked  our  proposal  so  much  that  he 
adopted  It  and  asked  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  to  reintroduce  it  as  an  administra- 
tion measure.  With  such  support  the  bill 
quickly  passed  and  thereafter  President 
Johnson  appointed  Carlisle  Humelslne. 
president  of  Colonial  Williamsburg,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  We 
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thought  the  success  of  the  Bicentennial 
was  guaranteed. 

But  the  end  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration was  also  the  end  of  our  optimism. 
The  Nixon  administration  considered  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  to  be  political 
patronage  and  Mr.  Humelsine  to  be  a  po- 
litical appointee.  His  resignation  was  re- 
quested. A  leadership  vacuum  developed 
which  haunted  the  Commission  for  years. 
Continuity  was  lost  as  the  chairman- 
ship changed  hands.  StafT  morale  sank 
to  bedrock  as  year  after  year  of  inaction 
succeeded  one  another.  In  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  salvage,  the  Commission  was 
reorganized  into  an  Administration.  But 
in  a  sense,  we  seem  farther  from  our  goal 
of  a  meaningful  commemoration  today 
than  we  were  in  1965. 1  must  confess  that 
our  effort  has  failed  to  provide  the  10 
years  of  leadtime  and  leadership  that  we 
hoped  to  provide. 

Yet  I  have  not  abandoned  all  hope  for 
the  Bicentennial.  Writing  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  John  D.  Rockefeller  m. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Bicentennial  Era,  has 
sounded  the  call  for  the  participation 
of  foundations  and  corporations.  It  is  ex- 
actly in  the  spirit  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion passed  in  1965  to  Initiate  the  Bicen- 
tennial that  Mr.  Rockefeller  says: 

But  what  counts  most  of  all  Is  the  spirit 
and  understanding  and  Initiative  with  which 
we  approach  the  bicentennial;  1975  and  1976 
should  be  the  beginning  rather  than  the  end. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1975] 

Moke  Than  200  Candles 

(By  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d) 

The  way  that  we  Americana  celebrate  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Independence  will  say 
much  about  us  as  a  people — about  our  sense 
of  history,  our  morale,  our  confidence  In  the 
future,  our  commitment  to  our  Ideals. 

Bicentennial  planners  have  been  at  work 
for  years,  but  the  resiilts  up  to  now  have  not 
been  too  encouraging.  However,  that  could 
change  decidedly  In  the  months  Immediately 
ahead. 

One  could  cite  many  problems  that  beset 
the  planners.  The  basic  weakness  was  the 
failure  to  develop  and  communicate  a  serious 
concept  of  the  bicentennial,  one  that  would 
give  It  relevancy  to  our  time  and  needs.  It 
therefc.e  came  to  be  seen  primarily  as  a  na- 
tional birthday  party — a  pleasurable  occa- 
sion, but  not  one  of  major  Importance.  This 
meant  that  in  Washington  no  sense  of  prior- 
ity was  attached  to  the  bicentennial,  so  that 
the  bicentennial  was  constantly  set  aside  for 
seemingly  more  pressing  matters. 

Just  one  Indication  of  the  low  priority  Is 
the  level  of  funding.  The  Canadian  Oovern- 
ment  appropriated  for  Its  1967  centennial 
twenty  times  as  much  money  as  the  United 
States  Government  has  for  Its  bicentennial 
(making  an  adjustment  for  population.) 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  will  spend 
eighty  times  as  much  money  for  Its  700th 
anniversary  this  year  as  New  York  City  will 
spend  for  the  bicentennial. 

Because  of  the  leadership  vacuum  In  Wash- 
ington, Individuals  and  organizations  In  the 
private  sector  have  been  puzzled  about  what 
to  do.  Very  few  foundations  have  given  sig- 


nificant bicentennial  grants.  Only  recently 
have  some  major  corporations  begun  to  make 
substantial  commitments. 

If  we  allow  the  birthday-party  concept  to 
prevail,  we  will  have  missed  a  once-ln-a-cen- 
tury  opportunity  to  stimulate  a  sense  of 
renewal  and  rededicatlon,  even  an  American 
renaissance.  We  need  to  be  inspired  once 
again.  If  we  cannot  be  inspired  by  our  origins, 
by  the  basic  values  this  country  stands  for, 
by  the  challenges  and  problems  we  face,  then 
one  wonders  what  it  will  take. 

We  have  much  to  celebrate,  and  I  wel- 
come the  festive  aspects  of  the  bicentennial. 
But  we  also  have  a  long  unfinished  agenda 
and  distTirbing  gaps  between  our  ideals  and 
today's  realities  We  face  difficult  problems 
in  many  fields — the  economy,  education,  the 
environment,  transportation,  health  care, 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities  and  riural 
areas. 

This  is  precisely  why  we  must  go  be- 
yond a  birthday  party,  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  bicentennial  of  achievement.  We  need  to 
see  It  as  an  opportunity  to  come  together 
and  begin  the  hard,  tough  work  of  planning 
and  accomplishing  what  must  be  done  if  this 
nation  is  to  grow  and  prosper. 

A  crucial  consideration  is  time.  A  birth- 
day party  comes  and  goes;  it  is  hardly  an 
occasion  for  serious  achievement.  According 
to  the  Bible,  God  created  the  world  in  six 
days.  According  to  the  birthday-party  con- 
cept, the  Americans  needed  only  one  day  to 
create  their  country — July  4,  1776.  This,  of 
course.  Is  nonsense.  The  Revolutionary  War 
began  in  1775.  It  did  not  end  until  1783.  The 
Constitution  was  not  formally  adopted  uxitll 
1789,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
American  governmental  system  as  we  know 
it  today. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  concept  of  a  bi- 
centennial era  is  much  more  accurate  his- 
torically than  that  of  a  birthday  party.  It 
took  thirteen  years  to  move  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  to  the  Constitution. 
We  need  a  comparable  period  today  If  we  are 
to  have  a  bicentennial  of  lasting  achieve- 
ment. We  need  now  the  qualities  prominent 
then:  creativity,  initiative,  dedication. 

Surprisingly,  there  are  now  signs  that  these 
qualities  might  Indeed  prevail.  After  years 
of  waiting  for  Federal  leadership,  many  peo- 
ple have  decided  not  to  wait  any  longer. 
There  Is  a  palpable  Increase  in  bicentennial 
awareness.  Not  widely  recognized  yet  is  the 
tremendous  number  and  variety  of  worth- 
while projects  now  being  mounted  in  com- 
munities all  across  the  country.  In  the  arts, 
historical  restorations,  beautlfication,  health 
care,  transportation,  the  environment  and 
new  methods  of  community  goal-setting. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  is 
much  more  vigorous  than  before,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  W.  Warner.  Many  Federal 
agencies  have  now  begun  to  move.  Every 
state  and  virtually  every  city  now  has  its 
own  bicentennial  commission. 

There  are  important  national  projects.  In 
one,  a  group  of  private  citizens,  myself  in- 
cluded, has  made  public  a  "bicentennial 
declaration."  It  calls  for  a  13-year  commit- 
ment to  renewal — an  idea  that,  if  widely 
accepted,  could  help  the  bicentennial  be  a 
major  factor  in  lifting  our  country  and  mov- 
ing It  forward.  The  second  is  the  "American 
issues  forum,"  which  will  present  a  monthly 
calendar  of  basic  Issues  for  examination  and 
discussion  by  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  The  third  is  being  mounted  by  a  new 
organization  called  the  Citizen  Involvement 
Network.  Its  mission  is  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  encouraging  the  participation  of 
citizens  in  determining  the  future  of  their 
ccmmunitles. 

Some  extremely  worthwhile  projects  have 


been  stalled  or  abandoned  because  of  the 
shortage  of  funds.  We  need  the  participation 
of  the  foundations  and  corporations.  But 
what  counts  most  of  all  is  the  spirit  and 
understanding  and  initiative  with  which  we 
approach  the  bicentennial;  1975  and  1976 
should  be  the  beglimlng  rather  than  the  end. 
(John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Bicentennial  £^a.) 


OUR     INTERNATIONAL     ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  co- 
operation between  the  U.S.  Government 
and  private  firms  is  a  cornerstone  for 
success  if  the  United  States  Is  to  reap 
profits  offered  by  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Because  of  the 
highly  centralized  socialist  economic  sys- 
tems and  their  methods  of  conducting 
foreign  trade,  ofiicial  U.S.  support  to  pri- 
vate firms  acquires  an  importance  in 
East- West  trade  which  is  not  usual  in 
our  international  economic  relations. 

The  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  in  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance,  information,  and  ad- 
vice to  U..S.  firms.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  counteract  a  quarter  century's 
minimal  contact  with  the  East,  which  has 
deprived  most  businessmen  of  the  ex- 
perience they  need  to  explore  the  poten- 
tially lucrative,  but  unfamiliar  and  dis- 
tinctive socialist  markets.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Bureau  program  neither  pre- 
empts private  initiative  nor  imposes  oflS- 
cial  solutions  on  industry's  competitive 
role  in  this  trade. 

The  Bureau  promotes  East-West  trade, 
actively  assisting  private  enterprise  with 
essential  information  on  the  "how-to's" 
of  developing  and  implementing  contacts 
v/ith  the  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  trade 
ofGicials  and  institutions.  Bureau  staff 
members  publicize  specific  trade  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  current  market  re- 
search, and  help  wherever  possible  to 
facilitate  the  conclusion  of  contracts 
through  advice  and  assistance  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

As  pai"t  of  its  trade  promotion  pro- 
gram, the  Bureau  sponsors  U.S.  firms  in 
many  ways  such  as  exhibits  and  tech- 
nical seminars.  Here  industry  repre- 
sentatives have  the  chance  to  talk  with 
socialist  economic  decisionmakers  and 
buyers — making  contacts  which  might 
otherwise  take  months  or  years  to  de- 
velop. Through  Bureau  efforts,  many 
U.S.  firms  have  attended  the  large  tradi- 
tional international  trade  fairs  in  Brno, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poznan,  Poland,  and 
Plovdiv,  Bulgaria,  where  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  done. 

Experienced  former  businessmen  and 
Goverrmient  officials  in  the  Bureau  can 
provide  a  firm  with  guidance  on  a  wide 
range  of  specific  problems — from  con- 
tact to  contract.  They  can  assist  with  the 
necessary  Government  clearances,  ar- 
range for  followup  by  the  U.S.  embas- 
sies, or  describe  the  market  possibilities 
for  that  firm's  product. 

The  Bureau  has  a  market  research 
capability,  and  groups  of  geographic  spe- 
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clallsts  who  can  advise  on  the  trade 
structure  and  the  market  in  each  of  the 
socialist  countries.  The  Bureau  partici- 
pates in  trade  negotiations,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  U.S.  commercial  commis- 
sions with  the  socialist  countries,  and 
supplies  policy  input  through  the  work- 
ing groups  of  the  East- West  Trade  Pol- 
icy Board.  Tne  Bureau  seeks  advice  and 
guidance  in  its  efforts  from  an  advisory 
board  drawn  from  the  U.S.  business,  fi- 
nancial, and  academic  communities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  is  also 
charged  with  monitoring  and  controlling 
exports  of  certain  technology  and  equip- 
ment to  the  socialist  coimtries  through 
its  Office  of  Export  Administration.  So 
East-West  trade  promotions  is  within 
well-defined  limits.  The  Bureau  of  East- 
West  Trade  is  trying  to  further  a  well- 
considered,  balanced  development  of 
East- West  trade  which  will  support  U.S. 
national  interests  and  help  our  trade 
position  internationally. 

U.S.  companies  need  only  pick  up  the 
phone  and  request  these  services.  Provid- 
ing this  information  is  the  Bureau's  ma- 
jor raison  d'etre. 

Bureau  staff  members  are  directed  to 
take  a  somewhat  conservative  approach 
in  warning  businessmen  at  the  outset  of 
the  "rocks  and  shoals"  they  may  en- 
counter as  they  initiate  East- West  trade, 
for  this  trade  is  a  very  different  bali 
game.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  acutely 
aware  that  the  socialist  countries  do  a 
miniscule  4  percent  of  their  Western 
buying  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
strongly  encourage  U.S.  businessmen  to 
take  advantage  of  markets  which  gen- 
erated 23.6  percent  of  the  world  s  ONE 
in  1973.  Incidentally,  the  GNP  is  grow- 
ing at  rates  averaging  between  4  and  5 
percent  annually.  Together  the  socialist 
countries  contain  7.6  percent  of  the 
world's  proven  petroleum  reserves  and 
significant  unproven  reserves,  not  to 
mention  25  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  30  percent  of  its  land  area 

The  1976-80  socialist  development 
plans  are  expected  to  provide  for  imports 
of  up  to  $100  billion  worth  of  nonagrl- 
cultural  products.  That  is  a  big  market, 
and  under  normal  conditions,  the  United 
States  could  expect  to  receive  a  good 
share  of  this  business. 

These  days  bureau  members  are  point- 
ing to  two  facts  of  life  in  East-West 
trade  that  have  to  do  with  a  timing  ele- 
ment. The  first  is  competition.  Many 
other  Western  nations  have  been  there 
for  some  time  and  others  are  moving  into 
.■socialist  markets  at  double  time.  For  ex- 
ample, the  recent  French-Soviet  summit 
meeting  stressed  long-term  trade  at  com- 
paratively easy  credit  terms  and  sched- 
uled geometric  increases  in  trade  volume. 
An  article  in  Britain's  Financial  Times 
January  17.  1975,  quoted  the  chairman 
of  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  urged  British  exporters  to 
make  the  most  of  the  cancellation  of  the 

United  States-Soviet  Trade  Agreement 

by  going  for  business  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  awarded  to  U.S.  com- 
panies. During  his  February  visit  with 
u.S.S.R.    General    Secretarj-    Brezhnev 


Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
committed  over  $213  billion  in  credits 
for  the  Soviet  purchase  of  British  goods. 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
has  noted  that  his  country  is  actually 
planning  charter  flights  for  their  busi- 
nessmen to  go  to  Moscow  and  bring  back 
the  bacon — in  the  form  of  rich  contracts 
for  the  British  petrochemical,  aerospace, 
building,  textile,  and  pulp  Industries. 

The  present  U.S.  monopoly  on  certain 
types  of  technology  is  in  a  very  small 
area  and  even  that  may  be  accessible  to- 
morrow In  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  coun- 
tries of  the  industrial  West.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  profit  now  from  business  with 
the  East,  and  spend  some  of  those  profits 
on  research  and  the  application  of  new 
technology,  for  this  is  one  area  where 
we  excel. 

Most  important,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  socialist  countries  are  this  year 
completing  the  drafts  of  new  5-year 
plans.  This  year,  they  will  submit  basic 
directives  to  their  political  leadership  for 
approval.  That  means  that  this  vear,  the 
planners  are  making  decisions  about  the 
directions  their  economic  development 
will  take  and  what  kinds  of  equipment 
and  processes  and  technologies  must  be 
Imported.  These  plans  will  be  shaped  In 
no  small  measure  by  the  trading  condi- 
tions they  expect  to  face  until  1980.  Pro- 
curement decisions  made  this  year  wUl 
shape  import  decisions  even  beyond  1980, 
for  once  plans  are  set,  they  gain  a  cer- 
tain momentum  which  the  weighty  So- 
cialist bureaucracy  Is  loath  to  resist. 

So  time.  In  East-West  trade,  means 
money,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  things 
the  Bureau  is  teUing  U.S.  Industry  people 
this  year. 

In  the  past  3  years,  U.S.  trade.  Includ- 
ing grain  sales,  with  the  socialist  coun- 
tries has  doubled  and  final  figures  for 
1974  show  a  turnover  of  nearly  $3.3  bil- 
lion. This  growth  was  due  to  the  Im- 
proved political  climate,  and  to  gradually 
evolving  East-West  trade  guidelines  and 
institutions  over  which  to  conduct  busi- 
ness; they  have  been  achieved  through  a 
long  and  sometimes  painful  process  of 
negoUaUon,  agreement,  and  precedent. 
A  suspension  of  normal  tariff  treat- 
ment—misnamed   "most    favored    na- 
tion"—would    have    a    political    rather 
than  a  commercial  impact  at  first.  But 
we  cannot  underestimate  Its  Importance 
to  the  Soviets  as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial acceptance  and  good  faith.  In  the 
long  run,  MFN  treatment  by  the  United 
States  is  a  prerequisite  for  stable   two- 
way  East-West  trade.  If  we  want  that 
kind  of  trade,  we  shall  eventually  have 
to  accord  each  socialist  country  MFN 
treatment. 

The  impact  of  Eximbank  credit  re- 
strictions on  East-West  trade  could  be 
quite  serious  immediately.  This  is  pri- 
marily because  the  socialist  countries 
maintain  nonconvertible  currency  sys- 
tems, and  are  plagued  with  shortages  of 
immediately  available  hard  cash  with 
which  to  buy  abroad.  Therefore,  as  is 
usual  in  the  international  capital  goods 
market  they  seek  to  buy  on  credit.  Often 
their  proposed  purchases  are  so  large 


that  private  banks  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  are  reluctant  to,  or  can- 
not, extend  sufficient  ?moimts  of  credit 
without  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Eximbank  support  in  the  past  has  en- 
abled U.S.  interest  rates  on  these  credits 
to  compete  with  terms  offered  to  the 
socialist  countries  by  France,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom,  al- 
though Western  European  terms  have 
still,  in  many  cases,  been  more  favorable 
than  those  available  to  U.S.  business. 

But  the  most  important  impact  of  the 
agreement  cancellation  is  its  effect  on 
U.S.  firms'  willingness  to  enter  East- 
West  trade.  Just  as  they  responded  to  the 
bright  trade  prospects  held  out  by  the 
political  sunshine  of  1972,  so  their  re- 
sponse to  the  current  situation  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

The  point  is.  East-West  trade  should 
not  only  continue,  it  should  expand  this 
year,  given  unusually  favorable  market 
conditions  partly  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  the  new  5-year  plans,  "nie  Bu- 
reau of  East-West  Trade  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  communicate  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  with  other  Western  nations  in 
East-West  trade,  and  that  U.S.  indus- 
tries still  enjoy  strong  Government  sup- 
port in  East- West  trade,  that  they  are 
not  "going  it  alone." 

One  step  which  suggests  Itself  is  an 
accelerated  trade  promotion  and  infor- 
mation effort.  Faced  with  government- 
wide  budget  cuts,  the  Bureau  must  try 
to  maintain  a  strong  U.S.  presence  at 
the  all -important  trade  events  in  the 
East.  Nowhere  are  business  contacts, 
market  information  and  sales  prospects 
so  easily  and  so  cheaply  accessible  as  at 
the  trade  fairs.  Our  Western  competitors, 
who  realize  the  significance  of  the  trade 
fairs,  heavily  subsidize  their  firms'  par- 
ticipation. 

Another  step  to  support  Industry  ef- 
forts is  the  current  Bureau  effort  to 
streamUne  the  processing  of  export  cases 
which  require  validated  Ucenses.  A  third 
Is  the  development  of  a  computerized 
market  information  project,  which  breaks 
down  the  socialist  demands  for  equip- 
ment to  a  product  basis.  U.S.  firms  can 
now  request  historical  data  on  socialist 
purchases  of  their  product  in  the  West. 
Combined  with  information  on  the  so- 
cialist current  development  plans,  this 
project  should  give  U.S.  firms  a  good 
idea  of  the  market  potential  for  a  large 
selection  of  products. 

Tlie  most  important  step,  however,  is  to 
provide,  on  request,  accurate  and  com- 
plete answers  to  the  many  concerns  about 
the  desirability  of  U.S.  trade  with  the 
socialist  countries.  Some  of  these  con- 
cerns are  legitimate;  some  are  ground- 
less, but.  left  alone  to  multiply  without 
accurate  information  and  In  a  vacuum, 
they  form  a  basis  for  misconception  about 
East-West  trade. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  12  Pennsyl- 
vania firms  participated  In  trade  promo- 
tions sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  East- 
West  Trade  In  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the 
last  12  months.  Those  firms  were:  Air 
Products     &     Chemicals     of     Wayne. 
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Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.  of  Valley  Forge, 
Rohm  &  Haas  of  Philadelphia,  Fenway 
Macliine  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Ken- 
nemetal  International  of  Latrobe,  Tele- 
dyne  Landis  Machine  of  WajTiesboro, 
Dentsply  International,  Inc.,  of  York, 
Extracorporeal  of  King  of  Prussia,  Micro- 
medic  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Rockland  Laboratories  of  GilbertsvUle, 
Supelco,  Inc.,  of  Bellefonte,  and  Capital 
Controls  Co.  of  Colmar,  Pa. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  that  the 
issue  of  East-West  trade  not  be  lost 
amidst  other,  immediate,  and  pressing 
issues  now  in  the  public  spotlight.  East- 
West  trade  can  create  jobs,  can  con- 
tribute to  a  healthier  U.S.  economy  by 
providing  a  dollar  inflow,  can  provide  us 
with  essential  raw  materials.  The  Bureau 
of  East-West  Trade  staff  is  concerned 
with  the  possibilities  for  increasing  our 
exports.  It  has  the  information  about  this 
trade,  and  it  is  stored  in  the  Bureau's 
offices  and  at  the  services  of  the  U.S. 
business  community. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  inform  com- 
panies in  their  States  about  the  services 
available  to  them.  The  export  market 
will  continue  to  be  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial source  for  our  manufactured  goods 
and  technology  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CEDRIC  FOSTER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Cedric  Foster,  the 
well-known  editor  and  radio  commen- 
tator, who  died  last  week  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  at  the  age  of  74.  Mr.  Foster  was 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  incisive 
newsmen  of  our  times.  His  well-rea- 
soned analysis  of  world  affairs  has  often 
been  useful  to  me  and,  I  am  certain,  to 
other  Members  of  this  body.  On  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  death,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  the  Senate  take  formal  notice  of 
the  record  of  service  and  achievement 
ihat  he  has  compiled. 

Mr.  Foster  spent  the  first  10  years  of 
his  career,  beginning  in  1924,  in  news- 
paper work.  As  a  writer  and  editor  for 
various  Connecticut  newspapers  and  the 
United  Press,  he  quickly  developed  the 
forthright  and  authoritative  style  for 
which  he  later  became  famous.  In  1935, 
he  switched  to  radio.  After  5  years  as 
a  news  commentator  in  Hartford,  he  as- 
sumed the  same  position  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  For  the  next  26 
years,  his  eloquent  voice  was  heard  daily 
in  millions  of  homes  across  the  Nation. 

Among  his  assignments  during  his 
years  with  the  Mutual  System,  Mr.  Foster 
covered  the  Pacific  theater  in  World  War 
n,  the  founding  of  Israel,  the  Greek  war 
with  the  Communists,  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  summit  meeting  in  Vienna, 
the  Berlin  crisis,  and  various  Presidential 
conventions.  In  all  his  work,  he  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  strictest  standards  of  ac- 
curacy, clarity,  and  diction.  As  a  result. 
he  won  a  devoted  following  among  radio 
listeners,  many  of  whom  continued  to 
rely  on  him  as  their  main  source  of  news 
well  into  the  television  age.  Another  in- 
dication of  his  high  reputation  are  the 
decorations  awarded  to  him  by  Greece, 
Great  Britain,  Iran,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 


Mr.  President,  a  rapid  and  reliable  dis- 
semination of  news  is  essential  to  a  mod- 
ern democracy.  Men  who  serve  this  end 
are  serving  the  country.  Cedric  Foster 
was  one  of  these  men,  one  of  the  most 
widely  respected  and  reliable  newscasters 
the  Nation  has  known.  I  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  his  dedicated  efforts  to 
keep  America  alert  and  well  informed. 
In  addition,  as  a  memorial  to  him  and  an 
example  to  all  journalists,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  recent  article  that 
appeared  about  him  in  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cedric  Foster,  Network  Radio  News 
commentator  for  mutual 

Cedric  Foster,  a  national  network  radio 
news  commentator  for  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  for  26  years,  died  Wednesday 
at  his  home  In  Denver  of  leukemia.  He  was 
74. 

Mr.  Foster,  who  covered  world  affairs  for 
Mutual,  was  a  commentator  for  radio  station 
KVOD  in  Denver  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  had  worked  iintll  last  week.  He  moved 
to  Denver  In  1967,  after  his  retirement  from 
Mutual,  and  had  worked  for  several  stations 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Foster  was  bom  In  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  was  educated  In  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  In  Hartford,  at  Westminster 
School  In  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  at  the  New 
York  Military  Academy.  He  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1924. 

He  started  as  a  newspaperman  with  the 
Hartford  Courant,  later  working  for  the  Wa- 
terbury  Republican  and  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal. In  1925,  he  was  named  Connecticut  man- 
ager for  the  United  Press.  He  became  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  Hartford  Times  in  1929,  and 
worked  there  until  1935,  when  he  was  named 
manager  of  radio  station  WTHT  In  Hart- 
ford, where  be  broadcast  a  news  commentary 
locally. 

In  1940.  he  became  the  first  day-time  news 
commentator  for  the  Mutual  System,  which 
broadcast  his  c(Hnmentary  to  several  hundred 
stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  Faster  was  named  to  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Yankee  Network  in  Boston,  part  of 
the  Mutual  System,  In  1941. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  Foster  served 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
After  the  war  he  was  with  the  Israeli  forces 
on  the  Syrian  border,  with  the  Greek  army 
in  the  war  against  the  Communists  and  with 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 

He  was  decorated  by  the  King  of  Greece, 
receiving  the  Royal  Order  of  King  George  I. 
and  by  the  Shah  of  Iran,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  Order  Homayoun.  He  also  received 
the  Royal  Order  Orange-Nassau  from  the 
Netherlands. 

"We  may  agree  or  disagree  with  what  (peo- 
ple) have  done,  but  unless  we  know  why  they 
did  what  they  did,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  their  actions  in  this  turbulent 
world  of  today,"  he  once  said. 

In  1956,  Mr.  Foster  moved  to  Washington, 
where  he  lived  in  Cleveland  Park.  He  covered 
political  conventions  as  well  as  world  affairs, 
and  covered  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  sum- 
mit In  Vienna  and  the  Berlin  crisis  for 
Mutual. 

He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  Order  Ahepa. 

Mr.  Foster  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Garrison,  of  Hendersonvllle,  N.C., 
and  Mrs.  Virginia  Foster  Belknap,  of  Non- 
quitt,  Mass.;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Shirley 
Foster  Fields,  of  Washington  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Carpenter,  of  Aubumdale,  Mass..  and 
four  grandchildren. 


SAPBrrY  OF  HAIR  DYES 
QUESTIONED 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  carried  an  ar- 
ticle r^arding  research  recently  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Bruce  Ames,  a  biochemist 
at  the  University  of  California,  which 
suggests  that  hair  dyes  may  cause  can- 
cer and  birth  defects. 

Through  the  years,  there  has  been 
continued  controversy  over  the  safety  of 
hair  dyes.  As  early  as  the  1920's  medical 
authorities  in  the  United  States  sought 
to  have  certain  permanent  dyes  either 
banned  from  use  as  hair  dyes  or  sub- 
jected to  special  control  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Actually  under  the 
law,  hair  dyes  enjoy  a  special  protection 
from  Federal  regulation.  The  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  does  re- 
quire hair  dyes  to  carry  a  warning  label 
of  possible  skin  irritation  and  instruc- 
tions that  consumers  should  try  a  "patch 
test"  before  using  them.  However,  the 
law  exempts  hair  dyes  from  the  limited 
authority  the  Federal  Government  has 
over  adulterated  products,  and  excludes 
them  from  safety  requirements  of  the 
color  additives  amendments.  Thus,  so 
long  as  the  required  warning  appears  on 
the  label,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  no  authority  over  hair  dyes- 
it  cannot  regulate  them  with  regard  to 
safety. 

In  light  of  Dr.  Ames'  research,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  imperative  that  questions  with 
regard  to  safety  be  answered.  At  the 
present  time  the  industry  is  conducting 
a  long-term  testing  program.  Other  tests 
are  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Results  of  these  tests 
should  shed  some  light  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  use  of  these  products 
may  occasion  some  degree  of  risk  because 
of  their  possible  carcinogenicity  or 
mutagenicity. 

Results  of  these  testing  programs 
should  be  available  in  late  1976  or  early 
1977.  But  as  the  state  of  the  art  of  test- 
ing becomes  more  sophisticated,  contin- 
ual study  should  be  undertaken.  It  is  also 
imperative,  in  light  of  continuing  re- 
search, that  the  Federal  Government 
have  the  authority  to  oversee  or  initiate 
additional  research  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety  with  regard  to  hair 
dyes.  The  cosmetic  safety  legislation 
which  I  will  introduce  will  bring  hair 
dyes  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  will 
allow  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  carefully  examine  their  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  be  printed  in  ttie  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Link  to  Cancer  and  Birth  Defects  Hinted 
IN  Tests  of  150  Hair  Dtes  on  Bacteria 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 
A  possibility  that  hair  dyes  may  cause 
cancer  and  birth  defects  has  been  raised  by 
the  results  of  laboratory  tests  on  bacteria 
conducted  by  a  University  of  California 
biochemist. 

Although  tests  on  higher  organisms  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of  the  hazard,  if  any,  bacterial  tests  are 
widely  regarded  as  a  sensitive  Initial  method 
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of  screening  chemical  and  consumer  products 
for  possible  toxic  effects. 

However,  the  California  tests  have  drawn 
more  than  ordinary  scientific  attention  be- 
cause they  Involved  a  product  used  regularly 
by  an  estimated  total  of  20  million  Amer- 
icans. 

The  findings  on  bacteria  also  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws 
governing  the  marketing  of  cosmetics,  which 
need  not  be  cleared  for  safety  before  they 
can  be  sold.  In  addition,  hair  dyes  are 
exempted  from  fie  color  additive  regulation 
requiring  that  all  dyes  used  In  foods,  drugs 
and  other  cosmetics  be  safety-tested  before 
being  marketed. 

As  a  result  of  commercial  pressures,  in  the 
1930's,  hair  dyes  were  declared  exempt  from 
the  dye  regulations  of  the  original  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  and  the 
exemption  was  continued  under  the  stronger 
Kefauver  amendments  In  1962. 

cenetij  traits  changed 

In  the  California  test,  developed  and  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Bruce  N.  Ames,  150  of  169  dif- 
ferent permanent  hair  dyes  were  found  to 
change  tine  genetic  characteristics  of  bacteria 
called  Salmonella  tjrpilmurlum.  a  common 
cause  of  food  poisoning. 

Since  Its  discovery  of  a  few  years  ago.  the 
bacterial  test  has  become  a  widely  used 
screening  food  in  several  countries.  Dr.  Ames, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  wlio  is  regarded  by  colleagues  as  a 
thorough  and  careful  scientist,  has  sub- 
mitted a  paper  on  his  findings  to  the  acad- 
emy's publication.  Proceedings.  The  editor 
of  the  journal,  Dr.  Robert  Sinshelmer,  said 
yesterday  that  "in  the  ordinary  course  of 
event?,  the  paper  will  appear  In  the  May  or 
June  Issue." 

The  products  Dr.  Ames  tested  (all  those 
he  could  find  In  two  drug  stores  in  Berkeley) 
were  made  by  eight  companies — Revlon, 
Inc..  Alberto-Culver  Company,  Tussy  Cosmet- 
ics, Inc.,  Cosmalr,  Inc.,  The  Gillette  Com- 
pany and  Roux  Laboratories  Inc.  Clalrol, 
with  whom  Dr.  Ames  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact throughout  most  of  his  year-long  ex- 
periments, accounts  for  about  half  of  the 
$250-mllllon-a-year  hair  dye  market. 

Dr.  Ames  tested  the  dyes  as  they  came  out 
of  the  bottle  and  after  they  had  been  mixed 
with  hydrogen  peroxide.  He  also  tested  the 
eighteen  mdlvidual  chemicals  found  in  these 
dyes.  He  judged  that  nine  of  them  were  mu- 
tagenic on  his  test;  that  Is,  they  changed  the 
genetic  characteristics  of  the  bacteria. 
relationship  disputed 

The  relationship  between  mutagenicity 
and  carcinogenicity  (cancer-causing  ability) 
is  still  a  matter  of  considerable  scientific 
controversy.  In  previous  studies.  Dr.  Ames 
found  that  70  to  75  per  cent  of  chemicals 
that  are  known  carcinogens  are  also  muta- 
gens in  his  te^t.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of 
compounds  thought  not  to  b»  cancer-caus- 
ing are  mutagenic  in  the  Salmonella  test,  he 
reported.. 

Since  the  chemicals  in  the  hair  dyes  are 
closely  related  to  substances  that  are  known 
carcinogens  In  man  or  animals.  Dr.  Ames  has 
concluded  that  "each  of  the  hair  dye  com- 
pounds we  have  found  to  be  mutagenic  has  a 
high  probability  of  proving  to  be  a  carcino- 
gen." 

In  addition,  he  said,  since  the  chemicals 
could  damage  genetic  material,  they  "may  be 
hazardous  to  humans  by  causing  mutations 
in  the  germ  line,"  possibly  increasing  the  risk 
of  birth  defects. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Ames  has  recommended 
that,  on  the  basis  of  his  findings,  largp-scale 
studies  should  be  Initiated  to  see  If  people 
who  dye  their  hair  regularly  face  more  than 
the  usual  risk  of  cancer  and  if  babies  born  to 
such  women  have  a  higher  incidence  of  birth 
defects. 

His  concern  is  supported  by  two  very  pre- 
liminary findings.  In  three  studies,  beauti- 
cians were  found  to  have  a  higher  rate  of 


bladder  cancer  than  expected,  but  the  in- 
creased risk  was  not  proved  and  the  reason 
for  it  Is  unknown. 

another  link  suggested 

In  addition,  a  New  York  internist.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Shafer,  has  noted  that  an  unusually 
high  percentage  of  his  patients  who  devel- 
oped breast  cancer  had  been  regular  users  of 
hair  dye.  In  reviewing  the  case  histories  of 
nearly  100  breast  cancer  patients,  he  said  in 
an  interview,  87  per  cent  proved  to  be  term 
users  of  hair  dye,  whereas  only  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  other  of  his  patients  of  the  same 
age  used  hair  dye. 

According  to  Clalrol,  30  per  cent  of  women 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  60  use  hair  dye, 
with  the  percentage  rising  from  20  for  the 
younger  ages  to  50  for  the  older  women. 

Dr.  Shafer's  report  Is  regarded  as  a  clinical, 
not  a  scientific  observation  and  larger  and 
more  careful  studies  must  be  done  to  con- 
firm or  refute  It.  One  such  study  will  be 
done  by  Dr.  W.  Robert  Bruce,  cancer  epi- 
demiologist at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
in  Toronto.  He  will  also  look  at  the  possible 
relationship  between  birth  defects  and  the 
use  of  hair  dyes. 

The  National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  spurred  by  Dr.  Ames'  find- 
ings, has  also  begun  a  study  to  see  whether 
hair  dyes  cause  genetic  damage. 

The  effects  of  hair  dyes  and  their  chemi- 
cals have  already  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable animal  experimentation,  much  of 
it  conducted  by  the  Industry  and  some  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

ABSORBED    THBOUGH    SKIN 

The  studies  were  begun  In  1970  fd(k»wing 
the  finding  some  years  earlier  that  the  chem- 
icals In  hair  dyes  could  be  absorbed  through 
the  skin  and  were  regularly  found  in  the 
urine  of  women  who  dye  their  hair. 

In  addition,  one  major  hair  dye  chemical, 
2,4-toluenedlamlne  was  shown  in  a  Japa- 
nese study  to  cause  liver  tumors  when  fed 
to  rats  and  muscle  tumors  when  injected 
under  the  animals'  skin.  This  ingredient  was 
subsequently  eliminated  from  commercial 
hair  dye  preparations,  but  167  million  pounds 
of  It  are  used  each  year  In  producing  poly- 
urethane  foam — thus  raising  a  question  of 
possible  hazard  to  exposed  workers. 

Thus  far,  animal  studies  of  the  hair  dye 
chemicals  now  In  use  have  not  indicated  any 
hazard.  Dr.  Ames  maintains,  however,  that 
tests  to  date  have  not  Involved  enough  ani- 
mals or  been  conducted  for  long  enough  to 
rule  out  a  possible  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clalrol  scientists  said 
in  a  statement  Issued  to  The  New  York  Times 
yesterday  that  "Looking  at  all  the  data,  we 
can  only  conclude  there  is  no  evidence  of  can- 
cer risk  from  hair  dyes." 

Dr.  John  Menkart,  a  vice  president  at  Clal- 
rol, who  is  chairman  of  the  scientific  advisory 
committee  of  the  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fra- 
grance Association,  disputed  Dr.  Ames'  con- 
clusion that  some  animal  studies  had  indi- 
cated a  possible  cancer  risk.  Dr.  Menkart  said 
that  Dr.  Ames  had  misinterpreted  the  re- 
ported findings. 

FtTRTHER   STUDIES   FAVOHED 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  tak- 
ing the  Ames  findings  in  stride.  According  to 
Dr.  Herbert  Blumenthal,  acting  head  of  the 
agency's  toxicology  division,  the  data  point 
to  a  need  for  further  study,  not  Immediate 
regulatory  action. 

"We've  already  begun  testing  the  chemi- 
cals that  were  most  active  on  Dr.  Ames' 
test,"  Dr.  Blumenthal  said  in  an  Interview 
yesterday.  "We  should  not  take  any  regula- 
tory action  until  we  analyze  all  the  animal 
data.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  sustain  In 
court  any  suspension  of  a  cosmetic  agent, 
and  I  don't  think  we  could  do  so  strictly  on 
Dr.  Ames'  data." 

Cosmetics  can  be  banned  o'lly  after  clear 
demonstration  that  they  are  "poisonous  and 


deleterious  to  health, "  Dr.  Blumenthal  noted. 
He  said  his  agency  has  been  asking  Congress 
for  the  last  five  years  for  stronger  regulations 
governing  cosmetics.  The  agency  wants  to  be 
able  to  require  promarket  safety  testing  as 
it  now  does  for  drugs. 

Dr.  Ames,  who  spent  10  years  developing 
his  bacterial  test  system,  said  that  "any- 
thing that  Is  to  be  used  in  such  large  amounts 
as  hair  dyes  should  have  a  cancer  test  done 
on  It  before  it  Is  Introduced  commerclalh  — 
esijeclally  If  It  Is  in  a  class  of  compounds 
that  Is  suspect  to  begin  with." 

Many  of  the  hair  dye-chemicals  are  aro- 
matic amines  and  diamines,  which  are  chem- 
ical cousins  to  known  carcinogens.  Including 
benzidine  which  causes  cancer  of  the  bladder. 

Dr.  Ames  noted  that  he  had  happened 
upon  the  mutagenic  activity  of  hair  dyes 
"quite  by  accident." 

"I  was  conducting  a  class  experiment  and 
I  had  the  students  bring  In  chemical  pro- 
ducts to  try  out  on  my  Salmonella  test,"  he 
explained.  "All  the  products  were  negative 
except  one — hair  dye — and  that  was  highly 
active.  That  started  us  looking  at  all  the 
dyes  we  could  get." 

Although  Dr.  Ames  focused  on  dyes  that 
i^e  peroxide,  he  also  vised  25  semipermanent 
dyes  that  color  directly  without  peroxide  and 
found  that  "most  of  these  were  mutagenic  as 
well." 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  gen- 
erally remained  silent  during  the  debate 
of  the  past  2  days  over  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  primarily  because  there  are 
those  of  my  coUeagues  who  have  been 
articulating  the  importance  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  far  better  than  I  could. 

In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  this 
body  last  night,  however,  I  can  remain 
silent  no  longer. 

Instead  of  helping  our  economic  re- 
covery— the  original  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation which  came  from  the  Finance 
Committee — we  have  instead  dealt  it  a 
body  blow. 

At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
more  energy,  we  have  stabbed  in  the  back 
those  who  can  produce  that  energy.  As 
my  colleague  from  Wyoming  pointed  out 
yesterday,  the  headlines  of  high  profits 
have  blinded  too  many  to  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  repeal  of  depletion. 

Some  are  saying,  "Well,  we  took  care 
of  the  little  guys,  the  independents." 
Those  persons  should  ask  themselves 
where  the  independents  obtain  their  fi- 
nancing— for  the  most  part  it  is  from  the 
majors.  And  without  depletion  the  ma- 
jors will  simply  have  no  money  to  lend. 
With  no  money  for  financing,  there  will 
be  no  wells  drilled  and  that  means  no 
energy  produced.  For  heaven's  sake,  how 
shortsighted  can  we  get? 

This  entire  matter  had  and  has  no  place 
in  this  bill.  The  far-ranging  consequences 
of  the  actions  being  taken  on  this  floor 
are  of  such  magnitude  and  Impact  that 
they  deserve  careful  hearing  and  consid- 
eration by  the  Finance  Committee,  sep 
arate  and  apart  from  the  other  aspects 
of  this  legislation. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  think 
they  have  struck  a  great  blow  for  econ- 
omy and  the  national  welfare  by  elimi- 
nating the  depletion  allowance,  I  ask 
them  to  look  at  the  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  today's  Washington  Post.  That, 
my  friends,  represents  the  contributions 
of  the  independent  producers  to  our  en- 
ergy picture.  That,  my  friends,  is  what 
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you  have  practically  eliminated.  In  voting 
to  eliminate  depletion,  the  Senate  has 
cut  a  throat  to  stop  a  nosebleed. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  President,  the  tide 
seems  irreversible,  and  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened at  the  actions  of  this  body.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  every  Member  is  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  their  vote  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  lives  and  life- 
styles of  every  American. 

THI  on,  DEPLKTION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  issue  of  re- 
peal of  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  one 
of  the  most  notorious  find  unjusttfled 
loopholes  in  our  tax  code. 

The  depletion  allowance  is  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  windfall  for  producers  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  that  has  brought  little 
benefit  to  the  country. 

This  incentive  has  clearly  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Congress  enacted  the  ODA 
and  gave  other  tax  breaks  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry on  the  theory  that  they  would 
ser\e  as  incentives  to  discovery  and  pro- 
duction. While  this  may  have  been  the 
case  in  the  past,  this  purpose  is  no  longer 
being  served.  Yet  the  loophole  and  the 
outrageous  profits  continue. 

While  the  oil  companies  have  enjoyed 
this  benefit,  estimated  to  be  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  between  $2  and  $3 
billion  per  year,  we  have  seen  exploration 
develop  overseas  and  oil  production  at 
home  decline. 

Early  this  week,  for  instance,  U.S.  Oil 
Week,  a  respected  independent  newslet- 
ter, reported  that  our  major  oil  com- 
panies liad  let  production  of  price-con- 
trolled oil  in  this  country  drop  by  24 
percent  in  1  month.  Clearly  these  com- 
panies are  not  operating  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  those  who  defend 
this  loophole  say  that  oil  companies,  be 
they  big  or  small,  desperately  need  In- 
centives for  exploration  and  drilling. 
What  more  do  they  need  than  a  price  of 
$11  per  barrel?  We  know  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic or  market  justification  for  this 
price.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  cartel — it  is 
an  artificial  price  and  gives  more  than 
sufficient  incentive  to  producers  to  search 
for  new  oil. 

With  the  price  of  oil  at  $11  per  barrel, 
producers  scarcely  need  the  22-percent 
depletion  allowance  that  was  designed  to 
help  them  over  development  hurdles 
when  oil  prices  were  below  $3.50  a  barrel. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
•  Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing,  allows  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  de- 
pletion for  producers  at  less  than  3.000 
barrels  per  day.  So,  by  removing  the  al- 
lowance gradually  we  are  not  upsetting 
present  drilling  plans  for  smaller  inde- 
pendents but  we  are  putting  the  industry 
on  notice  that  it  will  not  have  this  bene- 
fit in  the  foreseeable  future.  And,  of 
course,  the  major  oil  companies  will  lose 
this  tax  break  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  fought  for  years 
to  see  the  ODA  removed.  We  finally  have 
the  clear  opportunity  to  rid  our  tax  code 
of  this  special  interest  boondoggle  once 
and  for  aU.  I  hope  we  wiU  not  let  this 
opportunity  slip  by. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  on  the  tax-cut  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Taft 
In  my  Judgment,  the  country  would  best 
be  served  by  a  somewhat  trimmer  tax  blU, 
with  proportionately  more  stimulative  tax 
reduction  and  less  tax  giveaways,  than  the 
present  Senate  version. 

The  tax  cut  legislation  is  an  economic 
must.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  let  our- 
selves respond  to  this  great  need  by  legislat- 
ing permanent  loopholes  or  otherwise  In- 
equitable or  ineffective  tax  measures. 

WhUe  the  President's  proposed  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy  was  entirely  tempo- 
rary, about  $17  billion  of  the  Senate's  $29-$33 
billion  tax  cut  would  almost  certainly  be 
permanent  and  would  contribute  to  future 
budget  deficits.  The  strong  case  for  some  per- 
manent reductions  and  other  tax  revisions 
does  not  absolve  us  from  passing,  with  vir- 
tually no  consideration,  inadequate  provi- 
sions we  will  be  stuck  with  for  years. 

I  am  concerned  in  particular  about  the 
provision  in  the  bUl  which,  at  a  cost  of  up 
to  $6  billion  or  more,  allows  a  tax  credit  of 
5  percent  of  the  purchase  price  or  up  to 
$2,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home.  While  I 
am  not  convinced  that  this  provision  would 
be  an  essential  element  for  housing  recovery 
in  any  event,  I  particularly  question  its  ap- 
plication to  the  purchase  of  existing  and  lux- 
ury homes.  The  major  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment subsidy  would  support  the  sale  of  ex- 
isting housing  and  thus  would  not  directly 
stimulate  housing  construction. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  provision  which  allows 
ta.xpayers  with  stock  market  or  other  capital 
losses  of  over  $30,000  this  taxable  year  to 
reduce  taxes  by  averaging  those  losses  against 
past  capital  gains,  thus  giving  them  an  un- 
expected wlndfaU.  I  am  also  opposed  to  the 
provision  which,  at  an  initial  cost  of  about 
$1  billion,  allows  corporations  to  offset 
present  operating  losses  against  past  earned 
Income.  This  provision  was  designed  largely 
for  Pan  American  Airlines.  Chrysler  Corpo- 
ration, and  Lockheed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  unanticipated  tax  gifts  would  go 
to  these  companies.  Several  other  of  the 
permanent  provisions  deserve  much  more 
careful  scrutiny  before  becoming  law. 

With  respect  to  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  have  had  a  long-standing  position 
that  windfall  oil  profits  should  be  taxed  fur- 
ther. However,  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  matter  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
energy  tax  bill  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  already  drafting,  rather  than 
the  hurried  and  overdue  tax  reduction  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  properly  gave  the  plight 
of  smaller  and  independent  companies  spe- 
cial consideration.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not 
confident  that  the  adoption  of  a  specific  un- 
prtnted  depletion  allowance  proposal  after 
brief  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and  out  of 
context  with  upcoming  energy  tax  changes 
has  yielded  the  wisest  possible  results. 

I  estimate  that  adoption  of  the  Senate 
tax  bill  would  move  the  fiscal  1976  deficit 
Into  the  $80  billion  range,  even  if  Congress 
enacts  no  further  anti-recession  spending 
measures.  Hopefully,  Congress  wUl  agree  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  bill  which  Is  sounder 
economically,  packs  a  more  effective  eco- 
nomic punch  and  constitutes  wiser  tax  policy. 
We  ought  to  concentrate  more  on  passing 
essential  tax  reductions  designed  to  make 
an  economic  difference  now,  and  less  on  per- 
manent tax  refinements  and  fulfilling  the 
special  needs  of  particular  companies,  In- 
dustries and  groups. 


yield  under  the  usual  conditions,  that 
when  it  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  change  that  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:40 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  If  the  Senator  will 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROTH  TOMORROW  AND  DE- 
BATE ON  CLOTUFIE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
time  on  cloture,  at  which  time  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  Member,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  for  the  hour  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  have  to  reserve 
my  right  to  object.  Let  us  hold  it  to  10 
o'clock.  We  need  that  hour  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  have  been  through 
this.  That  is  a  side  argument. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senator  Roth  wants 
to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
That  is  why  we  are  coming  in  at  9:40 
But  at   10  o'clock  the  time  starts  on 
cloture. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  It  Is  not  time  on 
cloture.  It  is  the  time  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  have  an  interesting  meet- 
ing, at  9  o'clock.  We  have  invited  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  We  had  a  biU  there  this  morn- 
ing when  foreign  assistance  was  up.  We 
invited  him  to  come.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  meeting  at  9  o'clock.  If  we  already 
have  the  10  o'clock  agreement,  we  will 
need  that  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  You  can  still  have 
that  hour  because  the  time  allocated  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  not 
coimt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  wlU  not  count 
against  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  not  count  as 
far  as  a  committee  meeting  Is  concerned 
because  It  is  not  considered  as  business, 
n  a  bill  were  passed  in  the  meantime,  it 
would  be  considered.  So  the  time  starts  at 
10  o'clock. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:40  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  agreement,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9:40  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:54  pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  March  20,  1975,  at 
9:40  a.m. 


March  19,  1975 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19,  1975: 
CoMMODiTT  Futures  Trading  Commission 

WiUiam  T.  Bagley,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  and  Commissioner  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  for  a 
term  of  5  years  (new  position) . 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Com- 
missioners of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  for  the  terms  Indicated  (new 
positions)  : 

John  Vernon  Rainbolt,  II,  of  Oklahoma,  foi 
a  term  of  2  years. 
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Read  Patten  Dunn,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  for  a 
term  of  3  years. 

Gary  Leonard  Seevers,  of  Virginia,  for  a 
term  of  4  years. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  19,  1975: 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE    FOR    TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dliiary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
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ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Robert  W.  Fri,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. 

James  L.  Llvennan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Administrator  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development. 

John  M.  Teem,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  Energy  Research  and 
Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tlia 
Senate.) 


PRESS  FREEDOM  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Free- 
dom of  the  Press"  is  an  issue  which 
often  evokes  much  discussion  but  of  equal 
import  is  the  responsibility  attached  to 
that  constitutional  guarantee.  In  two 
recent  commentaries,  this  matter  was 
addressed  forthi'ightly  and  in  a  way  In 
which  I  believe  merits  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  first  is  from  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  Advo- 
cate and  the  second  was  presented  on 
Hartford  radio  station  WTIC  by  its  pres- 
ident, Leonard  J.  Patricelli.  I  insert  them 
to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  I  commend  them  to  your 
attention: 
IProm   the   Stamford    (Conn.)    Advocate] 

Press  Freedom:  A  Dilemma 
The   issue  of  how   freedom  of  the  press 
ought  to  be  apparently  will  always  be  with 
us,  and  three  recent  events  on  this  Issue 
are  cases  In  point. 

There  was  the  order  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  Investigate  how  Consumer 
Reports  Magazine  obtf^ned  Informatloii  on 
what  bank  rates  were  being  charged  for 
automobile  loans,  a  piece  of  news  that 
might  seem  innocent  and  public  enough  but 
which  the  FRB  did  not  want  released. 

And  there  was  the  successful  request  by 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  obtain 
transcripts  of  briefings  to  newsmen  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger— publicity 
which  some  news  correspondents  would  Just 
as  soon  had  not  been  achieved.  They  believe 
that  they  learn  a  lot  in  the  free  and  easy 
off-the-record  atmosphere;  many  of  their  col- 
leagues disagree. 

There  was  also  the  revelation  that  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  paid  the  Wa- 
tergate figure  H.R.  Haldeman  $25,000  for 
an  interview,  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  obtaining  news. 

These  are  all  worthy  of  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. It  Is  safe  to  say  that,  when 
making  the  choice  between  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  lack  of  it,  it  is  better  to  make 
It  free,  since  credibility  is  such  an  Important 
Ingredient.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  order  was  Ill-advised  but  It 
Is  no  doubt  equally  true  that  briefings 
should  be  public  If  they  are  to  be  really 
taken  seriously  and  that  news  sources  ought 
to  be  unpaid  if  their  views  are  to  be  con- 
sidered objective. 


EorroRiAL— WTIC,  AM  and  PM 
(By  Leonard  J.  Patricelli) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
rilled  that  the  news  media — newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations — have  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  Identify  rape 
victims  who  are  named  In  court  or  public 
records.  The  case  arose  over  a  Georgia  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  Identify  women 
who  have  been  raped.  The  father  of  a  17-year 
old  rape-murder  victim  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  a  law  suit  against  an  Atlanta  TV  station, 
charging  the  famUy's  right  to  privacy  had 
been  violated. 

We  think  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
though  a  painful  one,  was  correct,  for  the 
news  media  should  not  be  subjected  to  law- 
siuts  for  using  information  which  public 
officials  have  made  public.  But  the  result, 
for  rape  victims,  is  tragic,  and  we  In  the 
media  should  voluntarily  help  to  protect 
them,  even  If  the  Courts,  in  this  case,  cannot. 

And  so,  we  appeal  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  news  media.  Let  us  not  use  this  decision 
as  a  license  to  splash  the  names  of  rape 
victims  across  the  newspapers  or  over  the 
air.  If  the  courts  have  given  us  protection, 
let  us,  in  the  name  of  decency,  do  the  same 
for  the  Innocent  rape  victims. 

Just  because  we  now  have  the  right  to  re- 
veal the  names  of  victims  Is  no  reason  to 
do  so  If  the  result  Is  further  grief  and  angxilsh 
for  the  victim.  It  can  be  argued,  too,  that 
rape  victims  will  become  even  more  reluctant 
to  report  the  crime  to  police  If  they  know 
their  names  will  be  made  public. 

To  further  Insure  participation  by  other 
broadcasters,  this  station  will  seek  adoption 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
of  a  new  plank  in  our  professional  code  of 
ethics  under  which  broadcasters  throughout 
the  nation  woiUd  voluntarily  refrain  from 
Identifying  the  names  of  rape  victims.  We 
hope,  too,  that  the  newspaper  Industry's  code 
of  ethics  would  also  be  amended. 

As  we,  the  news  media,  protect  our  rights, 
let  us  restrain  ourselves  so  that  we  may 
protect  the  rights  of  the  victim  as  well. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE  ON 
HAIR  DYES  POINTS  UP  NEED  FOR 
SAFE  COSMETICS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  tremen- 
dously significant  article  by  Jane  E. 
Brody  on  the  possibility  of  hair  dyes 


causing  cancer  and  birth  defects.  It  is 
not  a  scare  story  but  a  carefully  re- 
searched, well-documented  description 
of  laboratory  studies  by  Dr.  Bruce  N. 
Adams,  a  University  of  California  bio- 
chemist, which  raise  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  the  safety  of  products  freely 
used  by  millions  of  American  women, 
and  by  many  men  as  well.  The  article 
refers  to  other  studies  which  appear  to 
buttress  the  concern  that  hair  dyes  may 
be  causing  tragic  consequences.  The 
writer  has  balanced  her  article  with 
comments  from  officials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  spokesmen  for 
the  cosmetics  industry.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  read  this  article 
and  become  aware  of  the  issues  it  raises 
involving  the  well-being  not  only  of  users 
of  cosmetics  but  of  their  imbom  children. 
I  am  therefore  including  the  Jane  Brody 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  the  Members 
know,  I  have  been  introducing  legislation 
since  1954  to  require  pretesting  for  safety 
of  all  of  the  Ingredients  used  In  cos- 
metics. Since  1961,  this  legislation  has 
been  part  of  my  omnibus  bill,  B.M.  1235, 
to  rewrite  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938.  H.R.  1235  not  only  closes  the 
cosmetics  loopholes  in  the  1938  act  but 
all  of  the  numerous  other  gaps  in  our 
basic  consumer  statute  involving  the 
safety  of  all  products  ingested  as  foods 
or  drugs  or  applied  to  the  person  as  cos- 
metics, or  used  as  drugs  in  any  manner. 

LAST  HOUSE  HEARINGS  CM  H.R.  123S 
IN   1962 

For  some  Inexplicable  reason  or  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  no  legislative 
hearings  In  the  House  on  safe -cosmetics  leg- 
islation since  1962,  when  a  predecessor  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  1235— ^also  known  then  by  that 
same  number,  as  this  legislation  has  been 
designated  in  every  Congress  since  1961 — was 
taken  up  by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  However,  the 
only  parts  of  the  1961  bill  to  become  law  that 
year  dealt  primarily  with  prescription  drugs, 
the  Drug  Control  Act  of  1962. 

HH.  1235  applies  to  a  vast  array  of  areas 
of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  safety.  Including 
medical  devices;  cautionary  labeling  of  foods. 
drugs,  and  cosmetics:  amendment  of  the 
Food  Additives  Act  of  1958;  nutritional  label- 
ing of  foods;  labeling  of  all  ingredients  iu 
foods;  certification  of  drugs  as  to  potency; 
elimination  of  the  exemptions  for  soap  and 
coal  tar  hair  dyes;  elimination  of  the  liability 
exemption  for  common  carriers;  prohibition 
of  carcinogenic  substances  in  animal  feeds; 
coding  of  prescription  drugs;  establishment 
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of  a  Federal  Drug  Compendium;  and  many 
other  purposes. 

The  New  York  Times  article  today  will,  I 
hope,  help  to  stimulate  action  In  the  commit- 
tee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  H.R.  1235  to 
schedule  at  long  last  new  hearings  on  this 
far-reaching  bill. 

COAL    TAR    HAIR    DYES    EXEMPT    FROM    ANT 
EFFECTIVE     CONTROLS 

The  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
brought  cosmetics  under  Federal  regulation 
for  the  first  time.  But  this  part  of  the  law  was 
woefully  weak  even  when  it  was  enacted,  and 
has  become  progressively  less  efifectlve  over 
the  years. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
made  periodic  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
law  on  cosmetics  by  the  back  door— by 
regulation— but  these  efforts  have  usually 
been  defeated  In  the  courts.  Volimtary 
regulation  by  the  industry  itself  has  gen- 
erally been  ineffective  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  law  must  be  strengthened  if  the  con- 
sumer is  to  be  protected. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes,  the  cosmetics 
industry  has  enjoyed  a  wide-open  loop- 
hole which  permits  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  any  coal  tar  hair  dye  product- 
no  matter  how  dangerous  it  might  be — 
as  long  as  the  container  bears  a  warning 
specified  in  the  law  that  certain  adverse 
reactions  may  occur.  Most  other  cosmet- 
ics products  can  be  removed  from  the 
market  if  PDA  can  prove  they  are  dan- 
gerous, but  not  coal  tar  hair  dyes. 

Thus,  even  if  the  fears  voiced  in  Jane 
Brody's  New  York  Times  article  today 
are  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  investi- 
gation, the  FDA  could  stiU  not  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  coal  tar  hair  dyes.  The 
law  would  have  to  be  changed,  as  HJl. 
1235  proposes. 

One  provision  of  H.R.  1235  would  place 
the  burden  of  proof  for  establishing  the 
safety  of  a  cosmetics  product  on  the 
manufacturer,  rather  than  leaving  it  up 
to  the  FDA  to  prove  a  product  is  unsafe. 

Another  provision  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  carcinogenic  material  in  cosmetics. 

Another  requires  the  listing  on  the 
label  of  all  ingredients  used  in  cosmetics. 

Another  opens  up  the  complaint  files 
of  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
cosmetics  to  FDA  inspection.  At  present, 
these  are  held  confidential  by  the  trade. 

The  coal  tar  hair  dye  exemption  would 
be  ended. 

ARTICLB    BY    JANE    E.    BRODY    IN    TODAY'S 
NEW    YORK    TIMES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  now 
to  read  Jane  Brody's  article  in  today's 
New  York  Times  discussing  the  research 
which  indicates  that  hair  dyes  may  be 
causing  cancer  and  birth  defects.  After 
reading  this  article,  I  hope  more  Mem- 
bers will  become  interested  in  helping  me 
to  do  something  about  the  safety  gap  in 
an  industry  which  intimately  touches 
every  man,  v/oman,  and  child  in  this 
country  every  day. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
t^       fProm  the  New  York  Times,  March  18.  1975] 
Link  to  Cancer  and  Birth  Defects  Hinted 
\  in  Tests  of  150  Hair  Dyes  on  Bacteria 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

A  possibility  that  hair  dyes  may  cause  can- 
cer and  birth  defects  has  been  raised  by  the 
results  of  laboratory  tests  on  bacteria  con- 
ducted by  a  University  of  California  bio- 
chemist. 

Although  tests  on  higher  organisms  will  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  precise  nature 
of   the   hazard.   If   any,   bacterial    tests   are 
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widely  regarded  as  a  sensitive  Initial  method 
of  screening  chemicals  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts for  possible  toxic  effects. 

However,  the  California  tests  have  drawn 
more  than  ordinary  scientific  attention  be- 
cause they  involved  a  product  used  regularly 
by  an  estimated  total  of  20  mUlion  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  findings  on  bacteria  also  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  Federal 
laws  governing  the  marketing  of  cosmetics, 
which  need  not  be  cleared  for  safety  before 
they  can  be  sold.  In  addition,  hair  dyes  are 
exempted  from  the  color  additive  regulation 
requiring  that  all  dyes  used  In  foods,  drugs 
and  other  cosmetics  to  be  safety-tested  before 
being  marketed. 

As  a  result  of  commercial  pressures.  In  the 
1930's,  hair  dyes  were  declared  exempt  from 
the  dye  regulations  of  the  original  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  and  the  ex- 
emption was  continued  under  the  stronger 
Kefauver  amendments  in  1962. 

genetic  traits  changed 
In  the  California  test,  developed  and  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Bruce  N.  Ames,  150  of  169 
different  permanent  hair  dyes  were  found 
to  change  the  genetic  characteristics  of  bac- 
teria called  Salmonella  typhlmurlum,  a  com- 
mon cause  of  food  poisoning. 

Since  its  discovery  of  a  few  years  ago, 
the  bacterial  test  has  become  widely  used  for 
screening  food  In  several  countries.  Dr.  Ames, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  who  is  regarded  by  colleagues  as 
a  thorough  and  careful  scientist,  has  sub- 
mitted a  paper  on  his  findings  to  the  acad- 
emy's publication.  Proceedings.  The  editor 
of  the  Journal.  Dr.  Robert  Sinshelmer,  said 
yesterday  that  "in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  the  paper  will  appear  in  the  May  or 
June  issue."  ■ 

The  product  Dr.  Ames  tested  (all  those 
he  could  find  in  two  drug  stores  in  Berkeley) 
were  made  by  eight  companies — •  •  •  Inc., 
Relvon,  Alberto-Culver  Company,  Tussy  Cos- 
metics, Inc.,  Cosmalr,  Inc.,  The  Gillette  Com- 
pany and  Roux  Laboratories  Inc.  Clalrol,  with 
whom  Dr.  Ames  has  been  In  close  contact 
throughout  most  of  his  year-long  experi- 
ments, accounts  for  about  half  of  the  $250- 
milUon-a-year  hair  dye  market. 

Dr.  Ames  tested  the  dyes  as  they  came 
out  of  the  bottle  and  after  they  had  been 
mixed  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  He  also  tested 
the  eighteen  individual  chemicals  found  in 
these  dyes.  He  Judged  that  nine  of  them  were 
mutagenic  on  his  test;  that  Is.  they  changed 
the  genetic  characteristics  of  the  bacteria. 

relationship    DraPDTED 

The  relationship  between  mutagenicity  and 
carcinogenicity  (cancer-causing  ability)  Is 
still  a  matter  of  considerable  scientific  con- 
troversy. In  previous  studies,  Dr.  Ames  found 
that  70  to  75  per  cent  of  chemicals  that 
are  known  carcinogens  also  mutagens  in  his 
test.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  compoimds 
thought  not  to  be  cancer-causing  are  muta- 
genic In  the  Salmonella  test,  he  reported. 

Since  the  chemicals  In  the  hair  dyes  are 
closely  related  to  substances  that  are  known 
carcinogens  In  man  or  animals.  Dr.  Ames 
has  concluded  that  "each  of  the  hair  dye 
compounds  we  have  found  to  be  mutagenic 
has  a  high  probability  of  proving  to  be  a 
carcinogen." 

In  addition,  he  said,  since  the  chemicals 
could  damage  genetic  material,  they  "may  be 
hazardous  to  humans  by  causing  mutations 
in  the  perm  line."  possibly  increasing  the 
rl=k  of  birth  defects. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Ames  has  recommended 
that,  on  the  basis  of  his  findings,  large-scale 
-■■^iidies  should  be  Initiated  to  see  if  people 
v'lo  dye  their  hair  regularly  face  more  than 
the  usual  risk  of  cancer  and  If  babies  born 
to  such  women  have  a  higher  incidence  of 
birth  defects. 

His  concern  is  supported  by  two  very  pre- 
liminary findings.  In  three  studies,  beauti- 
cians -.vere  found  to  have  a  higher  rate  of 
bladder  cancer  than  expected,  but  the  In- 
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creased  risk  was  not  proved  and  the  reason 
for  It  Is  unknown. 

another  link  StrCGESTED 

In  addition,  a  New  York  internist  Dr 
Nathaniel  Shafer.  has  noted  that  an  \m- 
usually  high  percentage  of  his  patlenU  who 
developed  breast  cancer  had  been  regular 
iisers  of  hair  dye.  In  reviewing  the  case  his- 
tories of  nearly  100  breast  cancer  patients 
he  said  in  an  interview,  87  per  cent  proved 
to  be  term  users  of  hair  dye,  whereas  only  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  other  of  his  patients  of 
the  same  age  used  hair  dye. 

According  to  Clalrol,  30  per  cent  of  women 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  60  use  hair  dye 
with  the  percentage  rising  from  20  for  the 
yoimger  ages  to  50  for  the  older  women. 

Dr.  Shafer's  report  Is  regarded  as  a  clinical 
not  a  scientific,  observation  and  larger  and 
more  careful  studies  must  be  done  to  con- 
firm or  refute  It.  One  such  study  will  be  done 
by  Dr.  W.  Robert  Bruce,  cancer  epidemiologist 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  In  Toronto. 
He  will  also  look  at  the  possible  relationship 
between  birth  defects  and  the  use  of  hair 
dyes. 

The  National  Institute  for  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  spurred  by  Dr.  Ames's  find- 
ings, has  also  begun  a  study  to  see  whether 
hair  dyes  cause  genetic  damage. 

The  effects  of  hair  dyes  and  their  chemicals 
have  already  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
animal  experimentation,  much  of  it  con- 
ducted by  the  industry  and  some  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

ABSORBED  THROUGH   SKIN 

The  Studies  were  begun  In  1970  following 
the  finding  some  years  earlier  that  the  chem- 
icals in  hair  dyes  could  be  absorbed  through 
the  skin  and  were  regularly  found  In  the 
urine  of  women  who  dye  their  hair. 

In  addition,  one  major  hair  dye  chemical, 
2.4-toluenedlamine,  was  shown  In  a  Japanese 
study  to  cause  liver  tumors  when  fed  to  rats 
and  muscle  tumors  when  Injected  under  the 
animals'  skin.  This  ingredient  was  subse- 
quently eliminated  from  commercial  hair  dye 
preparations,  but  167  mUlion  poimds  of  it 
are  used  each  year  in  producing  polyurethane 
foam — thus  raising  a  question  of  possible 
hazard  to  exposed  workers. 

Thus  far.  animal  studies  of  the  hair  dye 
chemicals  now  in  use  have  not  Indicated  any 
hazard.  Dr.  Ames  maintains,  however,  that 
tests  to  date  have  not  Involved  enough  ani- 
mals or  been  conducted  for  long  enough  to 
rule  out  a  possible  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clalrol  scientists  said 
In  a  statement  Issued  to  The  New  York  Times 
yesterday  that  "Looking  at  all  the  data,  we 
can  only  conclude  there  is  no  evidence  of 
cancer  risk  from  hair  dyes." 

Dr.  John  Meiikart,  a  vice  president  at 
Clalrol,  who  is  chairman  of  the  scientific 
advisory  committee  of  the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry 
&  Fragrance  Association,  disputed  by  Dr. 
Ames'  conclusion  that  some  animal  studies 
had  indicated  a  possible  cancer  risk.  Dr. 
Menkart  said  that  Dr.  Ames  had  misinter- 
preted the  reported  findings. 

FURTHER   STUDY    FAVORED 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  Ls  tak- 
ing the  Ames  findings  In  stride.  According 
to  Dr.  Herbert  Blumenthal,  acting  head  of 
the  agency's  toxicology  division,  the  data 
point  to  a  need  for  further  study,  not  im- 
mediate regulatory  action. 

"We've  already  begun  testing  the  chem- 
icals that  wer?  most  active  on  Dr.  Ames' 
test,"  Dr.  Blumenthal  said  in  an  Interview 
yesterday.  "We  should  not  take  anv  regula- 
tory action  until  we  analyze  all  the  animal 
data.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  sustain  in 
court  any  suspension  of  a  cosmetic  agent, 
and  I  don't  think  we  could  do  so  strictly 
on  Dr.  Ames'  data." 

Cosmetics  can  be  banned  only  after  clear 
demonstration  that  they  are  "poisonous  and 
deleterious  to  health,"  Dr.  Blumenthal  noted. 
He  said  his  agency  has  been  asking  Congress 
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for  the  last  five  years  for  stronger  regu- 
lations governing  cosmetics.  The  agency 
wants  to  be  able  to  require  premarket  safety 
testing  as  it  now  does  for  drugs. 

Dr.  Ames,  who  spent  10  years  develc^lng 
his  bacterial  test  system,  said  that  "anything 
that  is  to  be  used  In  such  large  amounts  as 
hair  dyes  should  have  a  cancer  test  done  on 
It  before  It  Is  Introduced  commercially — 
especially  If  It  Is  In  a  class  of  compounds 
that  is  suspect  to  begin  with." 

Many  of  the  hair  dye  chemicals  are  aro- 
matic amines  and  diamines,  which  are  chem- 
ical cousins  to  known  carcinogens.  Including 
benzidine  which  causes  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Dr.  Ames  noted  that  he  had  happened 
upon  the  mutagenic  activity  of  hair  dyes 
"quite  by  accident." 

"I  was  conducting  a  class  experiment  and 
I  had  the  students  bring  in  chemical  prod- 
ucts to  try  out  on  my  Salmonella  test,"  he 
explained.  "All  the  products  were  negative 
except  one — hair  dye — and  that  was  highly 
active.  That  started  us  looking  at  all  the 
dyes  we  could  get." 

Although  Dr.  Ames  focused  on  dyes  that 
use  peroxide,  he  also  used  25  semipermanent 
dyes  that  color  directly  without  peroxide  and 
found  that  "most  of  these  were  mutagenic 
as  well." 


TOO  LATE  TO  STOP  MINERAL 
SHORTAGES 


HON.  LARRY  PRESSLER 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  concerned  with  creating  an  en- 
ergy independent  America.  But  have  we 
ever  concentrated  our  efforts  In  creating 
a  mineral-independent  America?  That 
was  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Brookings  Register  of  February  25,  1975. 
I  would  like  to  submit  that  editorial  for 
publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Brookings  Register  is  published  5 
days  a  week  In  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  a  city 
of  some  13,000  persons  In  east  central 
South  Dakota.  The  newspaper  has  a  cir- 
culation of  4,200. 

In  this  specific  editorial,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Nation  may  face  a  future 
crisis  in  its  mineral  supply  unless  new 
research  efforts  are  undertaken.  And  It 
warns  that  some  minerals  are  already  in 
short  supply,  with  resources  almost  de- 
pleted. It  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  the  mineral  situation  In  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  share  these 
ttioughts  and  questions  with  my  fellow 
Congressmen.  The  editorial  follows: 
Too  Late  To  Stop  Mineral  Shostage? 

What  Is  there  about  oU  that  has  given  rise 
to  almost  universal  agreement  among  Amer- 
icans that  this  country  must  eventually  be- 
come totally  Independent  of  foreign  sources 
for  its  energy  needs? 

The  United  States  Is  now,  and  for  years 
Has  been.  Importing  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials required  by  modern  Industry  and  tech- 
nology. Yet  no  one  says  we  must  become 
Dauxlte-lndependent  or  chromium-Inde- 
pendent or  thls-or-that-lndependent. 

A  little-noted  report  by  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal 
survey  last  year  predicted  that  the  nation 
may  face  future  crises  In  the  supply  of  some 
of  Its  Important  minerals  unless  massive  re- 
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search   efforts   are   begun   soon   to   develop 
domestic  resources. 

But  whUe  there  Is  a  substantial  undevel- 
oped potential  for  some  of  these  minerals, 
the  report  also  warned  that  others  are  seri- 
ously depleted  or  nonexistent.  A  couple  of 
examples: 

Zinc.  In  1972,  the  United  States  Imported 
about  52  per  cent  of  Its  Zinc  consumption, 
chiefly  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Aus- 
tralia. U.S.  reserves  are  put  at  about  30  mU- 
lion short  tons. 

Identified  resources  of  zinc  are  estimated 
at  more  than  80  million  tons  but  are  mostly 
m  subeconomlc  low-grade  or  deep-lvine 
deposits.  ^ 

Chromium.  The  United  States  Imported 
100  per  cent  of  Its  consimiptlon  of  this  es- 
sential mineral  In  1972,  mainly  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Turkey.  The  U.S.  has  no  reserves  of 
chromium. 

Identified  domestic  resources  of  chromium 
amount  to  only  about  1.67  mUllon  short  tons 
and  again  they  would  be  difficult  to  mine 
and  expensive  to  use. 

Survey  scientists  noted  that  whUe  the  na- 
ture and  Implications  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem virtually  exploded  Into  public  conscious- 
ness, concern  about  our  mineral  supply 
remained,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  communities. 

"Whatever  the  reasons  for  this — perhaps 
one  Is  the  fact  that  energy  problems  are 
more  Immediate  and  affect  people  In  more 
direct  manner— the  supply  problem  for 
mmerals  may  become  Just  as  serious  as  It  Is 
for  energy,"  they  said. 


HOW    INFLATION    BREEDS    RECES- 
SION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  an  economic  recession  brought  about 
by  the  inflationary  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  being  told  that 
the  only  way  out  Is  to  embark  on  a  new 
even  bigger  debasement  of  our  currency. 

Economically,  this  is  nonsense.  Politi- 
cally, it  makes  sense  to  a  certain  type 
of  politician:  One  whose  lust  for  power 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  microscopic 
range  of  his  mental  awareness.  He  got 
Into  power  by  promising  bigger  and  big- 
ger Government  handouts,  has  stayed  in 
power  by  doing  just  what  he  promised 
while  not  ostensively  raising  taxes  but 
has  gotten  a  bit  of  a  fright  by  the  effects 
of  his  inflation-produced  recession.  So  he 
proposes  huge  tax  cuts  and  budget  defi- 
cits that  will  spur  inflation  anew:  But  so 
what  he  figures,  anything  to  get  us  out 
of  the  recession  and  boost  employment. 

But  what  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  is  that  the  recession  is  a  re- 
sult of  his  own  policies  and  that  if  he 
is  concerned  over  an  imemployment  rate 
of  8  percent,  wait  until  his  chickens 
hatched  by  the  fiscal  1976  budget  deficit 
come  home  to  roost. 

How  and  why  Inflation  breeds  reces- 
sion is  clearly  and  precisely  outlined  in 
the  following  essay  by  Henry  Hazlltt, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1975  issue 
of  the  Freeman: 
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How  Inflation  Breeds  Recession 
(By  Henry  Hazlltt)  • 
Both  general  economic  and  purely  mone- 
tary theory  are  supposed  to  have  made  im- 
mense advances  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  yet  the  confusion  and 
chaos  In  economic  and  monetary  theory  have 
never  been  greater  than  they  are  today.  One 
would  think,  listening  to  television  and  read- 
ing the  newspapers  and  magazines,  that  in- 
flation— In  the  popiUar  sense  of  soaring 
prices — were  some  infinitely  complicated, 
mysterious  and  Incurable  aflUctlon  that  had 
suddenly  struck  us  from  the  blue.  Instead 
of  simply  what  it  Is — the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  actions  of  government  in  over- 
spending and  then  printing  paper  money. 
And  as  the  cause  is  obvious  and  simple,  so 
Is  the  fundamental  cure.  The  direct  cause 
of  soaring  prices  is  printing  too  much  paper 
money;  the  direct  cure  is  to  stop  printing 
It.  The  Indirect  cause  of  inflation  Is  govern- 
ment overspending  and  unbalancing  the 
budget;  the  indirect  cure  Is  to  stop  over- 
spending and  to  balance  the  budget. 

But  If  the  cause  and  cure  of  Inflation  are 
so  fundamentally  simple,  why  is  there  so 
much  befuddlement?  One  reason,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  problem  Is  not  merely  economic, 
but  political.  The  problem  Is  not  merely,  for 
example,  to  get  the  politicians  to  recognize 
the  true  cause  and  cure  of  Inflation.  It  Is 
also  to  get  them  to  acknowledge  that  cause 
and  adopt  that  cure.  In  brief,  one 
reason  so  many  politicians  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem  is  not  merely  that  they 
are  to  stupid  to  imderstand  It,  but  that  they 
do  not  want  to  understand  it. 

They  realize  that  Inflation  Is  a  political 
racket.  They  find  that  the  way  to  get  Into 
office  Is  to  advocate  inflation,  and  the  way  to 
stay  in  Is  to  practice  It.  They  flnd  that  the 
way  to  be  popular  is  to  appropriate  handouts 
to  pressure  groups  who  represent  mass  votes, 
and  not  to  raise  taxes  except  those  that  seem 
to  fall  mainly  on  some  unloved  or  envied 
minority  group — oU  companies,  corporations 
generally,  the  reputedly  "rich"  or  "super- 
rich." 

The  ultimate  result  of  such  policies  Is  to 
brmg  about  exactly  what  we  have  today- 
Inflation  plus  recession. 

But  we  are  brought  back  to  the  fact  that 
politicians  could  not  exploit  the  befuddle- 
ment of  the  public  about  inflation  If  that  be- 
fuddlement did  not  already  exist.  So  though 
we  must  not  overlook  the  political  side  of  the 
problem,  we  must  recognize  that  our  main 
task  is  still  one  of  educating  the  public 

This  is  a  much  bigger  problem  than  it  is 
commonly  thought  to  be. 

Even  when  we  have  explained  to  people 
that  mflatlon  Is  caused  by  excessive  issues  of 
paper  money,  and  by  budget  deflclts  that 
lead  to  excessive  Issues  of  paper  money,  we 
have  done  only  a  small  part  of  our  task  We 
have  explained  what  causes  Inflation,  but  we 
have  not  explained  why  inflation  is  so  perni- 
cious. The  truth  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  stUl  thinks  that  inflation  fs  on  the 
whole  beneficial.  They  know  that  It  raises  the 
prices  of  commodities,  but  the  chief  thing 
they  consider  bad  about  this  Is  that  it  may 
not  raise  their  wage-rates  or  salaries  to  the 
same  extent.  Nearly  everybody  thinks  that 
Infiatlon  is  necessarily  stimulating  to  busi- 
ness, because  they  think  it  must  raise  profit 
margins  and  so  lead  to  greater  production 
and  employment. 
This  Is  Indeed  usually  true  In  the  first 


•Mr.  Hazlltt,  noted  economist.  Journalist 
and  author,  adds  what  might  well  be  another 
chapter  to  one  of  his  books:  What  You 
Should  Know  About  Inflation. 

This  article  Is  based  on  a  paper  delivered 
January  6.  1976,  at  a  monetarv  conference 
In  Miami. 
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stages  of  Inflation.  But  what  is  stUI  recog- 
nized only  by  a  tiny  minority  Is  that  In  the 
later  stages  of  inflation  this  ceases  to  be  true. 
In  its  later  stages  Inflation  tends  to  bring 
about  a  disorganization  and  demoralization 
of  business. 

It  tends  to  do  this  in  several  ways.  First, 
when  an  inflation  has  long  gone  on  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  the  public  expects  it  to  continue 
at  that  rate.  More  and  more  people's  actions 
and  demands  are  adjusted  to  that  expecta- 
tion. This  affects  sellers,  buyers,  lenders, 
borrowers,  workers,  employers.  Sellers  of  raw 
materials  ask  more  from  fabricators,  and 
fabricators  are  willing  to  pay  more.  Lenders 
ask  more  from  borrowers.  They  put  a  "price 
premitim"  on  top  of  their  normal  Interest 
rate  to  offset  the  expected  decline  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollars  they  lend.  Work- 
ers insist  on  higher  wages  to  compensate 
them  not  only  for  present  higher  prices  but 
against  their  expectation  of  still  higher  prices 
in  the  future. 

The  result  is  that  costs  begin  to  rise  at 
least  as  fast  as  final  prices.  Real  profit  mar- 
gins are  no  longer  greater  than  before  the 
inflation  began.  In  brief,  inflation  at  the  old 
rate  has  ceased  to  have  any  stimulative  ef- 
fect. Only  an  increased  rate  of  inflation,  only 
a  rate  of  inflation  greater  than  generally  ex- 
pected, only  an  accelerative  rate  of  inflation, 
can  continue  to  have  a  stimulating  effect. 

But  In  time  even  an  accelerative  rate  of  in- 
flation is  not  enough.  Expectations,  which 
at  first  lagged  behind  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
fiation,  begin  to  move  ahead  of  it.  So  costs 
often  rise  faster  than  final  prices.  Then  in- 
fiation  actually  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
business. 

A    CBUCIAI.   OVERSIGHT 

This  would  be  the  situation  even  if  all 
retail  prices  tended  to  go  up  proportionately, 
and  all  costs  tended  to  go  up  proportionately. 
But  this  never  happens — a  crucial  fact  that  is 
systematically  concealed  from  those  econo- 
mists who  chronically  fix  their  attention  on 
index  numbers  or  similar  averages.  These 
economists  do  see  that  the  average  of  whole- 
sale prices  usually  rises  faster  than  the  aver- 
age of  retail  consumer  prices,  and  that  the 
average  of  wage-rates  also  usually  rises  faster 
than  the  average  of  consumer  prices.  But 
what  they  do  not  notice  until  too  late  is  that 
market  prices  and  costs  are  all  rising  un- 
evenly, discordantly,  and  even  disruptlvely. 
Price  and  cost  relationships  become  increas- 
ingly dlscoordlnated.  In  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  industries  profit  margins  are  being 
wiped  out,  sales  are  declining,  losses  are  set- 
ting in,  and  huge  layoffs  are  taking  place. 
Unemployment  in  one  line  is  beginning  to 
force  unemployment  in  others. 

All  this  is  the  consequence  of  an  Inflation 
in  its  later  stages.  But  the  irony  is  that  this 
consequence  is  systematically  misinterpreted. 
The  real  trouble,  everybody  begins  to  think. 
is  that  there  is  not  enough  inflation;  it  must 
by  all  means  be  speeded  up. 

This  is  the  stage  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived.  A  swelling  chorus  of  voices  has  been 
demanding  that  the  Federal  Reserve  "tempo- 
rarily," at  least,  increase  the  growth  rats  of 
the  money  supply.  It  is  almost  universally 
believed  that  the  reason  the  banks'  prime 
lending  rate  was  recently  at  12  per  cent  is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  following  a 
"tight  money"  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  even  themselves  seem  to  believe 
this.  In  early  December  they  reduced  the  dis- 
count rate  from  8  to  7%  per  cent,  and  a 
month  later  to  714  per  cent,  to  prove  that 
they  meant  to  follow  a  less  stringent  money 
policy. 

The  truth  Is  that  market  money-rates  have 
been  high  precisely  because  we  have  been 
inflating,  precisely  because  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  for  too  long  been  following  a  reck- 
lessly loose  money  policy.  As  compared  with 
the  8  per  cent  discount  rate  of  the  Fed.  the 
discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
last  year  between  1V^  and  12  Vi  per  cent,  the 
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discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  18  per 
cent,  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Chile 
75  per  cent. 

DISCOUNTING   INrLATION 

None  of  these  rates  was  a  result  of  a  tight 
money  policy  In  the  countries  concerned. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  greater  the  past  or 
present  rate  of  inflation,  the  higher  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  interest  rate.  This  is  because, 
in  the  later  stages  of  an  inflation,  people 
expect  the  recent  rate  of  inflation  to  con- 
tinue. If  they  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
dollars  or  pounds  or  cruzeiros  or  escudos  that 
they  lend  today  will  have  a  purchasing  power 
of  I  per  cent  less  when  they  get  them  back 
a  year  from  today,  they  will  add  that  x  per 
cent  to  the  normal  rate  of  Interest  they  would 
otherwise  have  expected.  If  their  expectations 
are  justified,  though  they  will  be  getting  a 
very  high  nominal  rate  of  Interest,  their  real 
rate  of  Interest  will  not  be  above  normal. 
But  the  high  nominal  rates  of  interest  wUl 
nonetheless  tend  to  discourage  borrowing. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  labor 
unions  will  begin  to  demand  so-called  "pro- 
tective" pay  increases  sufficient  not  only  to 
compensate  them  for  the  commodity  price 
increases  that  have  taken  place  since  their 
old  contract  was  signed,  but  for  the  price  In- 
creases that  they  fear  will  take  place  in  the 
future  life  of  their  new  contract.  Union  de- 
mands will  tend  to  become  increasingly  un- 
reasonable. The  number  of  strikes  will  tend 
to  Increase.  Profit  margins  will  be  squeezed 
or  wiped  out  arbitrarily.  Price-and-cost  rela- 
tionships among  different  industries  will  be- 
come increasingly  unsettled,  unpredictable 
and  disorganized. 

In  short,  "protective"  actions  and  other 
compensatory  reactions  to  inflation  and  ex- 
pected Inflation  will  often  turn  inflation  in 
its  later  stages  from  a  stimulating  force  to  a 
depressing  and  demoralizing  force.  But  the 
public  and  politicians  will  increasingly  be- 
lieve that  these  depression  consequences  of 
continued  inflation  are  the  consequences  of 
insufficient  inflation.  They  will  demand  that 
the  Inflation  be  still  further  accelerated. 

The  reason  an  inflation  is  not  stoppyed  Is 
that  people  begin  to  dread  more  and  more 
what  will  happen  if  it  is  stopped.  They  fear 
a  stabilization  crisis.  They  fear  mass  unem- 
ployment. The  only  alternative  seems  to  be 
to  accelerate  the  inflation.  But,  as  we  see, 
this  simply  leads  to  increasing  disorganiza- 
tion and  demoralization  of  business.  In  the 
end,  we  begin  to  get  mass  unemployment 
anyway. 

Suppose,  by  some  miracle,  the  government 
stopped  Inflating — now.  Would  the  conse- 
quences really  be  as  bad  as  most  people  fear? 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  they 
wo\ild  be  incomparably  better  than  if  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  inflation  are  al- 
lowed to  continue 

GERMAN  HTPEB-INTLATION 

We  can  get  some  light  on  this  if  we  study 
what  happened  in  the  great  Oennan  hyper- 
inflation which  ran  roughly  from  1919  to 
the  end  of  1923.  In  the  course  of  that  infla- 
tion the  German  paper  mark  fell  to  a  pur- 
chasing power  equal  to  only  one-trillionth 
of  what  it  bad  been  before  the  inflation  set 
in.  This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  prices 
soared  a,trilllon-fold. 

In  the  last  stages  of  that  inflation  produc- 
tion became  disorganized  and  unemployment 
soared.  Industrial  production  plunged  from 
an  Index  number  of  about  125  in  1921  to 
about  60  in  1923.  Unemployment  among  trade 
union  members,  which  had  been  as  low  as 
0.6  per  cent  in  July  of  1922.  rose  to  19.1  In 
October,  1923,  to  23.4  per  cent  in  November, 
and  to  28.2  per  cent  in  December.  The  index 
of  the  real  Income  of  the  German  industrial 
population  plunged  from  a  range  of  76  to 
105  In  1921  (with  1913-14  equal  to  100)  to  a 
range  of  only  36  to  47  in  November  of  1923. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  Prof.  Frank  D. 
Graham's  1930  book  on  the  German  inflation. 
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They  show  how  inflation  in  Its  later  stages 
can  demoralize  production,  real  income  and 
employment. 

Was  the  stabilization  crisis  so  dreadful 
when  this  inflation  was  finally  brought  to  a 
halt?  I  regret  that  the  commonly  available 
figures  are  not  quite  adequate  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily.  Practically  all  tta* 
tables  published  in  the  books  of  both  Fnok 
D.  Graham  and  Costantlno  Bresclani-Tumol 
end  at  December,  1923.  But  supplementary 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  stabilization  cilsia 
was  brief  and  the  recovery  quick. 

The  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  in- 
dustrlal  production  per  capita,  taking  101s 
as  a  basis  of  100,  had  fallen  to  64  at  the  peak 
of  the  inflation  in  1923.  It  roee  to  77  In  1994, 
to  90  in  1925,  and  to  111  in  1927.  This  ms  i 
better  comparative  record  of  recovery  ftom 
1913  than  that  of  England,  Italy,  or  Weat 
Europe  generally. 

HEAVT  TTNEMPLOYIIXNTT 

C.  W.  Guillebaud  of  Cambridge  University, 
in  his  book  The  Economic  Recovery  of  Ger- 
many (1939),  tells  us  that  "the  ceeeatioQ  of 
Inflation  brought  with  it  as  its  immediate 
effect  a  large  increase  in  recorded  unemploy- 
ment, which  rose  to  1,633,000  on  January  1, 
1924." 

The  Justlflcation  for  this  statement  de- 
pends on  what  date  we  place  on  "the  oea- 
sation  of  Inflation."  The  monetary  reform 
was  Introduced  by  a  decree  Issued  on  October 
15.  1923.  The  actual  Introduction  of  the  new 
currency,  the  rentenmark,  did  not  come  un- 
til November  20,  1923.  But  the  Belchri>ank 
kept  grinding  out  paper  marks  at  accelera- 
tive and  astronomical  rates  continuously 
through  the  end  of  December. 

If  we  consult  the  monthly  statistical  series 
(not  given  in  any  table  in  Guillebaud 's 
book)  from  which  his  January  flgxire  was  ap- 
parently taken,  we  flnd  that  recorded  unem- 
ployment in  October,  1923  was  534,000.  in 
November  956,000,  and  in  December  1,743,000. 

So  the  January  flgure  of  1,533,000  of  re- 
corded unemployment  was  not  much  above 
this.  In  any  case  this  unen4>loyment  was 
shortlived.  In  spite  of  Interest  rates,  in  terms 
of  the  new  currency,  as  high  as  100  per  cent 
in  January,  and  even  from  February  to  May 
at  an  average,  figured  annually,  of  35  per 
cent,  Guillebaud  tells  us  that  "activity  re- 
vived, and  imemployment  for  the  flrst  time 
since  August,  1923  began  to  decline,  and  was 
not  more  than  700,000.  In  AprU.  1924."  It  feU 
to  328.000  by  July,  better  than  a  normal 
average. 

RAPID  XaCOVXRT 

A  similar  picture  of  recovery  is  given  by 
Costantlno  Breeciani-Turroni,  in  his  book 
The  Economics  of  Inflation  (1931).  This  is 
the  most  thorough  and  the  most  famous  of 
the  books  written  on  tbe  great  German  in- 
flation. Brescianl-Turronl  tells  us  that  in 
the  flrst  months  of  1924,  when  the  inflation 
was  over,  there  was  "a  remarkable  increase 
in  wages,"  and  that  this  "big  Increase  in  the 
average  income  of  workers  was  the  combined 
effect  of  the  rise  in  wage-rates  and  the  fall 
in  unemployment"  (p.  396) .  And  in  the  final 
summary  paragraph  of  the  book  he  writes: 

"At  flrst  inflation  stimulated  production 
because  of  the  divergence  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  values  of  the  mark,  but 
later  it  exercised  an  increasingly  disadvan- 
tageous influence,  disorganizing  and  limiting 
production.  It  annlliilated  thrift;  it  made  re- 
form of  the  national  budget  impossible  for 
years;  it  obstructed  the  solution  of  the  Rep- 
arations question;  it  destroyed  incalculable 
moral  and  Intellectual  values.  It  provoked  a 
serious  revolution  in  social  classes,  a  few 
people  accumulating  wealth  and  forming  a 
class  of  usurpers  of  national  property,  whilst 
millions  of  individuals  were  thrown  into  pov- 
erty. It  was  a  distressing  preoccupation  and 
constant  torment  of  innumerable  families: 
it  poisoned  the  German  people  by  spreading 
among  all  classes  the  spirit  of  speculation 


and  by  diverting  them  from  proper  and  regu- 
lar work,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  incessant 
political  and  moral  disturbance.  It  is  indeed 
easy  enough  to  understand  why  the  record 
of  the  sad  years  1919-23  always  weighs  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  German  people." 

The  lesson  is  clear.  We  should  stop  our  own 
inflation  now.  Not  some  time  in  the  future, 
but  now.  We  shoiild  not  slow  down  the  rate' 
gradually  over  the  years,  but  stop  infiation 
now.  And  this  means,  to  repeat,  two  main 
measures:  first,  balance  the  budget,  balance 
it  wholly  by  slashing  expenditures  and  not 
at  all  by  raising  taxes;  and  second,  stop  ex- 
panding bank  credit  and  printing  paper 
money. 

Some  other  measures  will  be  necessary  to 
make  these  two  basic  steps  effective,  but  I 
win  mention  only  one  of  them,  because  of 
its  overriding  importance.  We  shoiild  repeal 
all  the  labor  laws,  passed  over  the  last  forty 
years,  that  build  up  the  power  of  labor 
unions,  strengthen  the  extortionate  strike- 
threat  system,  and  in  effect  force  employers 
to  capitulate  to  labor  union  demands.  This 
means  the  repeal  of  the  Norrls-Laguardia 
Act,  of  the  Wagner-Taft-Hartley  Act,  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  probably  a  nest  of 
others. 


FURNISHING  OUR  AGED  AND  DIS- 
ABLED WITH  ADEQUATE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY    INCOME 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE:' 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  minimum  floor  of  in- 
come for  aged  and  disabled  Americans 
remedy  many  of  the  inequities  of  the  so- 
cial security  system,  and  expand  medi- 
care coverage. 

In  America  those  65  and  older  com- 
prise 10  percent  of  the  population,  and 
as  we  price  ourselves  on  our  medical 
strides  in  lengthening  human  life,  this 
proportion  will  continue  to  increase.  Yet 
we  condemn  our  elderly  to  poverty,  de- 
creptitude.  wretchedness,  and  despair. 
Nearly  1  in  6  elderly  persons  is  on 
an  income  below  the  poverty  threshold, 
and  thousands  more  subsist  only  slightly 
above  that  level. 

The  income  provided  for  by  social  se- 
curity is  unrealistically  low.  According  to 
a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  best  that  senior  citizens  living 
solely  on  social  security  benefits  can  af- 
ford are  meals  comprised  mainly  of 
starches,  only  the  least  expensive  sani- 
tary housing  available,  transportation  by 
crowded  and  unsafe  transit  lines,  and  the 
lowest  and  cheapest  quality  clothing  that 
can  be  bought.  Forcing  our  aged  and 
disabled  to  live  on  such  miserly  Incomes 
is  degrading  to  them  and  it  Is  shameful 
that  we  will  provide  them  nothing  better. 

President  Ford's  proposal  to  limit  this 
year's  cost-of-living  increase  in  social  se- 
curity cash  benefits  to  only  5  percent 
demonstrates  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
plight  of  older  Americans  on  fixed  In- 
comes. These  retired  workers  are  already 
slipping  farther  and  farther  behind  In 
the  struggle  against  Inflation.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  President's  plan,  we  would  be 
penalizing  social  security  recipients  by 
asking  them  to  absorb  the  difference  be- 
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tween  that  5  percent  and  the  12  percent 
at  which  the  cost  of  living  is  currently 
climbing.  When  Congress  enacted  the 
annual  escalator  clause  to  provide  for 
regular  cost-of-living  benefits  increase, 
it  was  intended  to  protect  the  aged  and 
disabled  against  Inflation. 

The  voracious  appetite  of  Inflation 
gobbles  away  at  savings  and  pensions. 
Food  prices,  rents,  property  and  sales 
taxes,  and  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
medical  care  costs  zoom  out  of  sight. 
About  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the 
elderly  have  must  go  for  day-to-day  sur- 
vival. Disappointment  rather  than  relief 
clouds  the  present  and  decreased  services 
rather  than  additional  assistance  lurks 
in  the  future. 

Surely  a  nation  that  has  so  much 
money  to  spend  for  the  instruments  of 
death  and  destruction  can  set  aside  a 
fraction  of  that  amount  to  pull  its  elder- 
ly out  of  poverty. 

Poverty  is  not  a  transitional  problem 
for  the  elderly.  Unfortunately  the  in- 
equities of  the  social  security  law  present 
obstructions  to  the  solution  of  the  No. 
1  problem  of  today's  aged  population: 
low  income.  If  we  do  not  enact  a  bold, 
comprehensive,  and  truly  meaningful  so- 
cial security  bill,  many  of  our  aged  citi- 
zens may  not  have  any  alternative  but 
to  go  on  welfare,  dealing  a  crippling  blow 
to  their  pride  and  to  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  many  of  our  cities  and  States. 

To  assure  the  aged  and  disabled  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  l  am  proposing 
legislation  to  establish  assured  annual 
income  benefits  to  them. 
My  bill  would: 

First.  Establish  a  minimum  standard 
of  income  for  all  elderly  Americans  of 
$3,850  for  an  Individual  and  $5,200  for  a 
couple; 

Second.  Adjust  this  sum  annually  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  intermediate  budg- 
et-level cost  as  determined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  increase 
benefits  for  those  living  in  large  metro- 
politan areas  where  the  cost  of  living 
exceeds  the  national  average; 

Third.  End  discrimination  against  the 
working  wife  by  providing  payment  of 
benefits  to  married  couples  based  on  their 
combined  earnings  record; 

Fourth.  Extend  social  security  cover- 
age, including  medicare  to  local,  State, 
and  Federal  employees,  including  postal 
workers,  at  their  option; 

Fifth.  Remove  the  limitations  on  out- 
side earnings; 

Sixth.  Improve  and  expand  medicare 
coverage. 

This  legislation  would  be  financed  by 
a  combination  of  payments  from  the  so- 
cial security  system  and  appropriations 
from  general  tax  revenues. 

Recent  increases  In  social  security 
benefits  have  fallen  far  short  of  their 
intended  goal  of  offsetting  inflation.  The 
effect  has  been  that  the  buying  power 
of  older  Americans  has  been  decreasing 
drastically.  In  1974,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  12.2  percent  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  It  Is  slowing  down  in 
1975. 

Unless  the  minimum  income  level  is 
raised,  older  Americans  can  give  up  hope 
for  dealing  with  their  most  basic  ex- 
penses. They  are  one  of  the  flrst  groups 
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to  suffer  imder  the  toll  inflation  takes  in 
our  society. 

Many  elderly  Americans  rely  on  their 
social  security  payments  as  their  sole 
source  of  income.  There  is  a  fundamental 
need  to  estabUsh  a  minimum  floor  of  in- 
come for  these  people.  My  bill  increases 
social  security  payments  by  a  third  of 
the  present  average  amount.  In  addition, 
it  provides  for  annual  adjustment  of  this 
sum. 

The  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  fixed  incomes  is  a  relative  problem.  For 
$2,053.24  a  year  an  elderly  person  living 
in  a  nonmetropolitan  area  of  the  South 
can  have  all  the  goods  and  services  and 
enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living  that 
would  cost  him  $2,425.08  in  New  York 
City.  Yet,  regardless  of  where  he  lives 
and  what  it  costs  to  live  there,  his  social 
security  check  is  the  same— $2,244  a  year, 
for  the  averaged  retired  worker. 

For  the  person  living  in  the  lowest  cost 
areas,  this  means  social  security  benefits 
cover  the  cost  of  his  minimum  needs.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  for  a  New  Yorker, 
whose  cost  of  living  is  significantly  high- 
er. Monetary  compensations  must  be 
made  in  our  fixed  income  programs  in 
order  to  equalize  the  differences  in  re- 
gional costs  of  living.  A  measure  equating 
dollar  value  with  purchasing  power  must 
be  implemented  in  our  Federal  public 
assistance  programs  for  them  to  have 
any  value  at  a  national  level.  My  bill 
addresses  itself  to  this  problem  by  In- 
creasing benefits  for  those  living  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  where  the  cost  of  living 
exceeds  the  national  average.  This  would 
be  In  accordance  with  the  cost-of-living 
differentials  determined  by  a  Federal 
data-gathering  source  on  living  costs  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  recognize  that  some  Members  would 
be  reluctant  to  support  a  measure  which 
would  appear,  on  the  surface,  to  give 
their  constituents  slighUy  less  money 
than  it  would  to  social  security  recipients 
in  certain  other  areas.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  after  close  study  of  this 
proposal,  you  will  see  the  justice  In  this 
measure.  While  the  dollar  total  of  bene- 
fits may  differ  from  area  to  area,  this 
bill  would  equalize  the  real  dollar  buying 
power  of  social  security  recipients 
throughout  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
where  they  live. 

By  extending  medicare  coverage  to  all 
disabled  persons,  regardless  of  age,  and 
reducing  to  60  the  age  of  entitlement  to 
medicare  benefits  for  all  others,  my  bill 
would  lift  the  burden  of  high  cost  health 
care  for  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
price  of  adequate  care.  In  eliminating  the 
coinsurance  payment  requirement  for 
supplemental  part  B  coverage  for  per- 
sons with  a  gross  annual  income  below 
$4,800,  providing  home-care  prescription 
drugs  under  supplemental  coverage  and 
removing  the  100-day  limit  on  posthos- 
pital  extended  care  services,  my  bill 
would  greatly  ease  the  monetary  hard- 
ship on  medicare  recipients. 

By  offering  free  annual  physical  ex- 
aminations for  the  elderly,  this  legisla- 
tion stresses  preventive  as  opposed  to 
crisis  medical  treatment,  thereby  elimi- 
nating much  of  the  pain  and  cost  In- 
volved In  treating  serious  diseases. 
Not  only  should  we  promote  nonhos- 
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pital  and  posthospital  care  for  the  aged, 
but  we  must  also  resolve  to  ease  the 
financial  burdens  of  necessary  prescrip- 
tion costs.  The  elderly  consume  25  per- 
cent of  all  prescription  drugs,  although 
they  constitute  only  10  percent  of  our 
population,  and  spend  about  three  times 
more  per  capita  on  these  medicines  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  In  1970,  that 
came  to  $50.94,  compared  to  $16.29  for 
persons  under  65. 

The  coverage  of  out-of-hospltal  pre- 
scription drugs  will,  I  believe,  have  a 
significant  side  benefit.  Many  times  the 
elderly  must  be  admitted  to  hospitals 
in  order  to  qualify  for  medicare  coverage 
of  drug  purchases  that  could  otherwise 
be  prescribed  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
This  proposal  will  not  only  eliminate  this 
unfortunate  use  of  much  needed  hospital 
space,  but  will  avoid  the  potentially 
tragic  psychological  Impact  that  a  hos- 
pital stay  can  have  on  older  people.  This 
is  a  price  that  the  elderly  should  no  long- 
er be  expected  to  pay. 

Every  part  of  this  bill  affords  effective, 
tangible,  and  solvent  ways  of  correcting 
the  question  it  deals  with.  We  all  face 
a  common  aging  problem.  We  must  pro- 
vide and  plan  for  a  retirement  period  of 
mdeterminate  length  and  uncertain 
needs.  In  50  years,  15  percent  of  all 
Americans  will  be  over  65,  a  third  of 
these.  15  million,  will  be  over  75.  My  bill 
will  help  eliminate  many  of  the  spirallng 
problems  that  have  plagued  our  country's 
aged.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  social 
security  is  not  charity,  but  insurance 
bought  and  paid  for  by  American  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer  we  delay  in 
adopting  a  social  security  program  that 
provides  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
the  longer  we  delay  in  providing  the  de- 
cent and  respectable  Income  our  elderly 
deserve.  For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
strongly  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  bill 
I  propose  today. 


BRITISH  HEALTH  PLAN  A  FAILURE 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tional health  insurance  is  viewed 
by  many  as  the  answer  to  our  Nation's 
medical  problems.  Before  eagerly  em- 
bracing this  system,  however,  we  should 
look  carefully  at  the  British  experience 
with  such  a  health  plan. 

England  offers  every  citizen  free  medi- 
cal care.  This  system  is  now  lurchin-^ 
toward  disaster. 

Health  service  in  England  has  rapidly 
deteriorated.  Hospitals  are  closing.  Doc- 
tors and  technicians  are  threatening 
mass  resignations  as  their  salaries  drop 
to  that  of  unskilled  workers  and  in  some 
cases  less.  Although  emergency  cases 
receive  prompt  treatment,  patients  need- 
ing corrective  surgery  are  put  on  a  wait- 
mg  list  for  up  to  a  year. 

Congress  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  failure  of  the  health  program  in 
England.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the 
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British  experience  in  our  own  country 

Lin  Williams  discusses  the  problems 

besetting  British   health  care  in      his 

column.  Following  is  the  text  of  that 

column : 

British  Experience  Slows  Health  Plan 

(By  Lin  Williams) 

There  Is  a  snake  In  Great  Britain's  medical 
garden  of  Eden! 

The  womb-to-tomb  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  about  to  go  under  after  26  years  of  free 
medicine  and  surgery. 

The  great  social  experiment  has  worsened 
health  service  In  that  country,  and  the  ex- 
perience Is  giving  U.S.  lawmakers  second 
thoughts  about  a  similar  system  here 

Everybody  In  Britain  Is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care.  The  physicians,  nurses  and  hos- 
pital staff  under  NHS  are  paid  bv  the  kov- 
ernment.  "  ^ 

However,  the  doctors  and  technicians 
threaten  mass  resignations.  Their  salaries 
have  fallen  to  that  of  unskilled  workers— in 
many  cases  less. 

The  nation's  23.000  nationalized  physicians 
earn  an  average  of  $14,000  per  year.  Interns 
make  $5,000  a  year  for  an  80-hour  week  Den- 
tists average  $13,000  annually. 

Nonmedical  staff  workers  have  walked  off 
the  Job  In  many  hospitals.  Some  hospitals  are 
closing  permanently— 85  in  the  Birming- 
ham industrial  area  alone.  Out  patients  are 
turned  away. 

Emergency  cases  are  treated  promptly,  but 
patients  needing  corrective  surgery  have  to 
get  on  a  waiting  list  for  up  to  a  year. 

There  are  about  as  many  private  physi- 
cians as  nationalized  and  their  fees  are  sub- 
stantlaUy  higher.  The  private  doctors  are 
the  most  competent  and  are  swamped  with 
patients.  But  they,  too,  are  handicapped  be- 
cause  they  are  allowed  to  use  about  one  per 
cent  of  Britain's  hospital  beds. 

Kven  this  tiny,  profitable  fraction  of  Brit- 
ain s  medical  business  is  bitterly  resented 
by  the  socialist  labor  unions.  A  strike  by  the 
National  Union  of  Public  Employes  demand- 
ed an  end  of  the  last  vestige  of  private  medi- 
cal practice.  The  government  caved  in  and 
barred  aU  but  a  token  few  beds  to  private 
doctors. 

As  the  war  of  nerves  between  soclalUts  and 
physicians  escalates,  so  does  the  backlog  ot 
applications  by  doctors  to  leave  the  country 
Thus,  every  belligerent  move  by  the  govern- 
ment deepens  the  crisis. 

The  British  Medical  Association  takes  a 
typically  English  view  of  the  situation- 
acknowledgement  of  the  other  fellow's  posi- 
tion, but  dogged  determination  not  to  accept 

Dr.  Brian  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion rulin~  councU  told  a  Scripps-Howard  in- 
terviewer that  his  group  was  "not  opposed  to 
a  health  service  for  that's  a  proper  part  of  a 
civUized  country  fo'  people  who  cant  cope  " 
He  complained  that  the  present  national 
health  service  could  provide  either  two- 
thirds  of  the  service  for  100  per  cent  of  the 
people,  or  100  per  cent  of  the  service  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  people. 

The  medical  association  favors  providing 
the  latter  approach— total  free  service  for 
most  citizens.  Those  most  able  to  pay  would 
cover  their  needs  with  medical  Insurance 
on  which  they  would  receive  tax  credit. 

ThU  makes  sense  for  the  higher-income 
citizens  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  few  shreds 
of  private  initiative  in  a  nearly  Ctommunlst 
country.  But  it  is  a  pitiful  delaying  tactic. 

The  majority  resents  any  hint  of  above- 
average  success  or  privilege  and  are  wUllng— 
no.  eager— to  bring  down  the  temple  rather 
than  compromise  the  Utopian  dream  of  life 
without  risk. 

U.S.  congressmen  watch  development  In 
Great  Britain  with  Increasing  nervousness 
They  have  promUed  a  national  medical  and 
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health  program  that  would  Insure  comnlete 
care  for  all  Americans.  ^ 

The  cost  of  $6  billion  annually  so  blithelv 
pulled  out  of  the  air  now  looks  more  like  $60 
bUlion  for  starters.  Such  high  order  of  math- 
ematics never  used  to  bother  our  law-makers 
Lately  however,  they  have  had  to  admit 
there  Just  ten't  that  much  money  physicallv 
In  existence.  •"«-  j     »xij. 

In  fact,  the  worry  here  has  become  one  of 
how  to  save  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
plans  we  already  have.  These  systems  wUl  be 
bankrupt  In  15  years  unless  something  dras- 
tic is  done  soon  to  refund  them. 

The  Social  Security  payroll  tax  of  six  per 
cent  on  employes  matched  by  six  per  cent  on 
employers  is  so  regressive  that  it  now  has  an 
immediate  and  drastic  impact  on  emplov- 
ment.  *^    •' 

The  only  answer,  of  course.  Is  to  start  sun- 
porting  Social  Security  from  general  tax  rev- 
enues—prlmarUy  the  personal  Income  tax— 
or  cut  services,  or  both. 

It  Is  not  likely  even  an  Irresponsible  Con- 
gress wUl  have  the  nerve  to  set  up  a  laud- 
able but  impossible  health  plan  while  the 
pension  and  old  age  health  plans  are  threat- 
ened. 

Hopefully,  the  British  experience  is  teach- 
ing a  valuable  lesson:  that  half  a  loaf  is  bet- 
ter than  none. 

TTie  garden  of  Eden  has  a  beguUing  snake 
that  promises  us  a  free  lunch,  but  Adam  and 
Eve  dldn  t  find  It  and  neither  will  we 


WOMEN'S     AMERICAN     ORT     DAY 
OBSERVED  IN  BROOKLYN 

HON.  STEPHEiTj.  SOURZ 

OT  HTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 
Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day I  was  privileged  to  participate  In 
ceremonies  in  Brooklyn  paying  tribute 
to   the  outstanding  work  of  Women's 
American  ORT— Organization  for  Reha- 
bllitaUon  Through  Training.  March  16 
was  officially  designated  as   1975  ORT 
Day  In  Brooklyn  by  the  borough  presi- 
dent and   the  ceremonies  held  in  the 
Joyce  Kilmer  Park  on  Kings  Highway— 
which  had  been  redesignated  as  ORT 
Way  for  the  day— focused  on  the  many 
important     community      contributions 
made  by  Women's  ORT  and  Its  members 
ORT  is  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Jewish  people.  Through  its 
woridwide  activities  this  dedicated  group 
assets  Jewish  people  by  teaching  them 
modem  trades  and  skills.  It  Is  an  effec- 
tive self-help  effort  in  which  Jewish  men 
and  women  are  aided  In  becoming  pro- 
ductive, economically  secure,  and  self- 
supporting  individuals,   free  from  de- 
pendence on  charity.  Among  many  of 
the  efforts  In  which  Women's  American 
ORT  engages  are  work  with  the  Jewish 
Association  of  Service  to  Aged  in  helping 
the  Jewish  elderly  and  handicapped,  as- 
sisting newly  arrived  Immigrants  In  re- 
settling In  the  United  States,  serving  as 
volunteers    in    local    and    community 
schools  as  tutors  and  teacher's  aides  es- 
tablishing   ORT    courses    using    ORT- 
tralned  teachers  In  numerous  yeshlvas 
and  in  working  with  the  Metropolitan 
Coordinating  Council  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  fine  work  undertaken  by  this  dls- 
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tinguished  organization  and  wish  Wom- 
en's American  ORT  continued  growth 
and  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  our  col- 
leagues may  better  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  programs  undertaken  by  Wom- 
en's American  ORT,  not  only  in  Brook- 
lyn but  throughout  the  world,  I  present 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a 
brief  factsheet: 

PuBLiciTT  Factsheet:  ORT  Dat  1975 
"Historically,  ORT's  efforts  have  been  in 
behalf  of  displaced  and  disadvantaged  men 
and  women.  But  you  have  been  quick  to 
realize  that  vocational  careers  are  not  only 
for  the  underprivileged.  More  than  in  other 
volunteer  organizations  in  our  country,  you 
have  been  responsible  for  changing  the  im- 
age of  vocational  training.  More  and  more  of 
our  young  people  agree  with  your  philosophy, 
and  they  are  actively  seeking  alternatives  to 
college  education." — President  Gerald  Ford. 


Subject:  ORT  Day  1975. 

Date:  In  Brooklyn.  NY,  ORT  Day  has  been 
set  for  celebration  on:  Sunday.  March  16, 
1975. 
Sponsor:  Women's  American  ORT  (Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  through  Train- 
ing). 
ORT  Day  Chairman:  Miriam  Pressman,  Na- 
tional Membership  Chairman. 

Brooklyn  Region  ORT  Day  Chairman:  Mrs. 
Gloria  Ooold. 

Brooklyn  Publicity  and  Public  Relations 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Honee  Beck. 

WHAT   IS   CRT? 

ORT  (Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
through  Training)  is  a  worldwide  system  of 
vocational  schools  designed  to  help  build 
and  rebuild  human  lives  by  teaching  modern 
skills.  The  vocational  training  agency  of  the 
Jewish  people  for  the  past  95  years;  ORT  be- 
lieves that  the  best  kind  of  help  that  can  be 
given  a  man  is  the  kind  which  enables  him 
to  help  himself.  The  ORT  student  becomes  a 
productive,  independent,  economically  secure 
human  being,  self-supporting  and  freed  from 
charity. 

WHAT  IS   ORT  DAT? 

ORT  Day  is  sponsored  on  a  nationwide 
basis  by  Women's  American  ORT — the  largest 
group  in  the  world  supporting  the  ORT  pro- 
gram. The  day  is  the  Jumplng-off  point  for 
the  organization's  spring  membership  drive 
which  this  year  will  be  the  most  intensive 
and  extensive  ever. 

The  successful  expansion  and  development 
of  an  ORT  program  which  can  accommodate 
each  and  every  applicant  who  wishes  to  enter 
its  schools  depends  on  the  growth  of  Women's 
American  ORT  in  this  country.  The  greater 
and  more  accelerated  the  growth  here,  the 
greater  number  of  those  abroad  who  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  ORT  training  that  means 
security,  dignity  and  Independence  to  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  world's  resources 
is  its  human  resources  and  Women's  Ameri- 
can ORT  has  pledged  itself  to  the  maximum 
development  of  human  potential  through  its 
global  network  of  vocational  education  and 
training. 

ORT  is  presently  embarking  upon  an  op- 
erational presence  in  the  U.S.  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  kind  of  organic  edu- 
cation— blending  vocational  and  academic — 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  worldwide 
ORT  network.  Women's  American  ORT,  in  its 
American  Affairs  program,  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  alert  the  American 
public  to  the  necessity  for  sweeping  changes 
in  our  educational  system,  especially  with 
regard  to  vocational  education,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  concepts  of  career  education  and 
the  comprehensive  school  as  concrete  steps 
toward  bettering  education  here.  Women's 
American  ORT  is  promoting  American  edu- 
cation that  is  based  on  real  needs  and  that 
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will  equip  students  for  life  when  they  grad- 
uate. 

WORK  AND  SCOPE  OF  ORT 

To  achieve  its  goals,  ORT  has  gone  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  setting  up  its  operations 
wherever  vocational  training  can  rehablltate 
the  underprivileged  and  raise  the  economic 
and  cultural  level:  wherever  Jewish  youth 
require  training  for  productive  lives  in  mod- 
ern schools  and  workshops  in  22  countries  on 
five  continents. 

ORT  has  grown  constantly  for  years;  the 
causes  behind  this  growth  have  been  both 
the  demands  of  growing  nations  for  skilled 
manpower  and  the  increasing  realization 
among  individual  men  and  women  that 
skilled  hands  and  trained  minds  lead  to 
prosperity  and  freedom. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  receive 
from  ORT  schools  training  in  more  than  70 
different  skills  and  trades,  ranging  over  such 
diversified  fields  as  tool  and  diemaking,  elec- 
tronics, agromechanics,  general  mechanics, 
the  building  trades,  dressmaking,  autome- 
chanics,  laboratory  techniques,  welding,  etc. 

This  high-standard  vocational  education  Is 
accessible  to  the  underprivileged.  With  a  few 
minor  exceptions  (where  nominal  enrollment 
fees  for  high  schools  are  required  by  state 
law),  all  ORT  schools  are  tuition  free. 

CRT  AROUND   THE   WORLD 

1.  Europe:  ORT  began  training  Jews  in 
Europe  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  Industrial  opportunities  which  opened  up 
to  them.  During  World  War  II,  ORT  activi- 
ties continued  clandestinely  as  part  of  the 
anti-Hitler  underground.  After  the  war,  ORT 
took  on  the  task  of  giving  vocational  educa- 
tion to  the  refugees  and  survivors  of  the  con- 
centration camps.  Later,  ORT  established  in- 
stallations which  continued  to  serve  the 
European  population.  In  1973,  ORT's  west- 
em  European  program  operated  in  Austria, 
Pranch,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  giving  train- 
ing to  10,104  students. 

2.  North  Africa:  Ground  down  by  centuries 
of  oppression  and  poverty,  the  North  African 
Jews  had  grown  almost  used  to  the  squalor 
and  meaninglsssness  of  their  lives  within 
the  haras  and  mellsihs — economic  ghettos. 

ORT  Is  the  lever  that  has  enabled  thous- 
ands of  North  African  Jews  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  their  ghetto  hovels.  In  1973,  1,379 
students  were  trained  in  Morocco  and  Tu- 
nisia, many  of  them  under  the  apprentice- 
ship, pre-apprenticeship  and  adult  programs, 
especially  important  in  these  areas  where  so 
many  people  are  too  impoverished  to  spend 
years  as  full-time  students.  Further  help  is 
given  by  the  ORT  social  assistance  and  stu- 
dent health  plans. 

3.  Israel:  ORT-Israel,  which  began  in  the 
country  in  1949,  has  been  throughout  its 
history  one  of  the  most  vigorous  forces  mov- 
ing its  country  toward  greater  strength. 
ORT-Israel  began  with  a  student  body  of 
655  discharged  soldiers  and  wounded  per- 
sons, and  in  1973  had  44,205  students  In  725 
training  units.  ORT  is  the  country's  recog- 
nized vocational  training  agency,  the  teacher 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  all  students  learn- 
ing heavy  industrial  trades,  and  the  largest 
single  trainer  of  skilled  workers.  ORT  Is 
currently  engaged  in  building  the  ORT 
School  for  Engineering  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  Iran:  The  Jews  of  Iran,  like  those  of 
North  Africa,  have  a  long  history  of  depriva- 
tion. Their  country  Is  now  making  economic 
progress,  but  it  has  long  been  among  the 
world's  poorest.  When  ORT  entered  Iran  in 
1950,  it  had  to  overcome  a  tradition  of  hope- 
lessness and  work  within  the  framework  im- 
posed by  an  economy  Just  beginning  to  In- 
dustrialize. ORT  has  expanded  to  Include  62 
training  units  in  Teheran.  The  1973  enroll- 
ment was  3.121. 

5.  ORT  also  has  an  expanding  netvi^ork  in 
Latin  America  (Argentina,  Brazil.  Uruguay) 
teaching  nearly  6.000  students  in  1973.  In 
1971,  the  first  ORT  school  opened  In  Vene- 
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zuela;  a  vocational  guidance  program  in 
South  Africa  and  a  school,  most  of  whose 
students  are  new  Americans,  in  New  York. 
ORT  is  now  engaged  in  setting  up  an  "opera- 
tional presence"  in  the  U.S. 

6.  India :  ORT  has  set  up  a  school  in  Bom- 
bay, India.  The  decision  to  do  so  was  taken 
after  surveys  of  the  Jewish  communities  In 
India  showed  conclusively  that  the  Jewish 
people  of  this  country,  who  are  very  impov- 
erished, will  get  Immediate  and  great  benefit 
from  ORT  vocational  schooling.  Because  of 
India's  drive  for  Industrialization,  skilled 
workers  can  get  good  Jobs  Immediately.  In 
1973,  528  students  were  In  training. 

7.  V.S. :  ORT  is  currently  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing an  ORT  "operational  presence"  in 
the  U.S.  which  wlU  be  located  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  concentrate  on  a 
Jewish  poverty  area  and  serve  as  a  model  for 
federal,  state  and  local  groups  interested  in 
blending  academic  and  vocational  educa- 
tion to  provide  "an  education  for  life." 

FINANCING  THE  ORT  SCHOOLS 

ORT  Installations  are  financed  In  part  by 
ORT  groups  throughout  the  world;  In  part 
by  the  respective  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  schools  are  located;  and 
In.  part  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, a  memt>er  agency  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal.  Women's  American  ORT  suK>orts 
the  program  ttirough  its  membership  dues. 
Contributions  have  been  made  to  ORT  by 
foundations,  the  U.S.  Government,  and  even 
by  countries  where  no  ORT  program  operates, 
such  Sweden  and  Norway. 

WOMEN'S    AMERICAN   ORT 

ORT  has  operated  uninterruptedly  for  95 
years.  Women's  American  ORT  has  rendered 
vital  and  growing  assistance  to  the  program. 
Pounded  In  1927,  Women's  American  ORT 
grew  rapidly  and  Is  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  significant  women's  organizations 
In  the  U.S.  It  counts  nearly  120.000  members 
In  900  chapters,  located  in  virtually  every 
Important  city  across  the  nation,  and  Is  the 
largest  ORT  organization  in  the  world. 

PROMINENT    MEMBERS 

Among  its  more  prominent  members  In 
the  United  States  was  the  late  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  ORT 
Advisory  Committee  and  Honorary  President 
of  the  World  ORT  Union.  ORT  counts  such 
distinguished  members  as  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  and  Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
officers  of  the  ORT  Congressional  Committee; 
Mrs.  David  M.  Goldrlng,  National  President  of 
Women's  American  ORT;  Dr.  William  Haber. 
President  of  the  American  ORT  Federation, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Employment  Security  and  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Board  of  the  World  ORT  Union; 
David  Dubinsky.  former  President  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers* 
Union  and  member  of  the  ORT  Board  of 
Directors;  Louis  Hollander,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  C.I.O.  and  member  of  the 
ORT  Executive  Committee;  George  Backer, 
Honorary  President  of  the  American  ORT 
Federation;  and  the  late  Baroness  Pierre  de 
Gunzbourg,  Honorary  President  of  Women's 
American  ORT  (1950-1969). 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDDLING 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  significant  article  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Kraft,   nationally   syndicated  by  Field 
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Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  March  13,  1975. 

The  column  titled  "Congressional 
'Meddling'  "  appears  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  making  a  major  effort  to  re- 
store the  delicate  balance  between  the 
branches  of  Government  and,  therefore, 
deserves  our  attention. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Congress  was  sworn 
in  on  January  14,  and  before  the  new 
Members  were  able  to  warm  their  seats, 
the  President  began  his  attack  on  the 
94th  Congress  with  the  help  of  other 
members  of  the  executive  branch. 

Playing  politics  in  the  dismal  winter 
of  national  discontent  appalled  this  first- 
term  Congressman.  It  has  obviously  dis- 
mayed the  American  people. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  branch 
of  government  should  be  ever  free  to 
criticism.  It  is  to  say  that  the  timing  and 
content  of  criticism  offered  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  worthy  of  attention  by 
the  press  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  serve  the  people,  to  halt 
the  slide  into  recession,  to  end  favors 
for  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
we  will  need  cooperation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  branches  of 
Government  and  a  moratorimn  on  petty 
political  thrusts — for  a  few  more  months 
at  least. 

The  article  follows: 

Congressional  "Medduno" 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Events  are  now  making  a  liar  of  the  claim 
that  congressional  •'meddling"  in  foreign 
affairs  Inevitably  yields  disaster.  Thanks  to 
Just  such  meddling,  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
are  once  more  on  the  road  to  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. 

Similar  meddling  holds  out  prospects  for 
settlement  In  Cambodia — and  eventually 
Vietnam  For  only  the  Congress — It  now  be- 
comes clear — can  break  the  perverse  logic 
whereby  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
regularly  cause  the  United  States  to  be- 
come the  prisoner  of  Its  allies. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Cyprus.  The  Con- 
gress cut  off  military  aid  to  Turkey  in  order 
to  force  Ankara  to  compromise  with  Athens 
on  a  Cyprus  solution. 

The  President  and  all  his  men  harumphed 
about  congressional  Interference.  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger  spoke  of  an  "unmitigated 
disaster,"  and  claimed  the  move  to  cut  off 
aid  would  only  rtlffen  Turkey  resistance, 
thereby  harming  the  Greeks.  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Schleslnger  also  spoke  of  dis- 
aster, and  warned  the  Turks  might  begin 
cutting  back  their  military  cooperation  In 
ways  harmful  to  the  seciirlty  of  Europe. 

In  fact — after  seme  huffing  and  puffing — 
Turkish  authorities  saw  that  Washington 
meant  business  and  that  their  forces  would 
soon  be  running  out  of  spare  parts.  Ankara, 
In  these  conditions,  turned  reasonable.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  was  received  there 
Tuesday.  Now  negotiations  for  a  Cyprus 
settlement  have  been  renewed  and  the  out- 
look is  not  bad. 

In  the  ca?9  of  Cambodia,  the  Issue  Is 
whether  to  grant  $222  million  in  special 
aid  for  food  and  ammunition  to  the  belea- 
guered government  of  President  Lon  Nol. 

President  Ford  claims  there  Is  a  "moral" 
obligation  to  help.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
Implies  that  to  abandon  Cambodia  would  ad- 
vertise American  weakness  to  the  world.  The 
State  Department  indicates  that  It  favors  ne- 
gotiations and  could  get  something  going  If 
the  situation  on  the  ground  were  improved 
and  it  could  And  somebody  to  speak  for  the 
Communist  Insurgents,  or  Khmer  Rouge. 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ron  Neesen  inti- 
mates that  congressional  action  would  make 
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possible  negotiations,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserts  that  the  government  of  Lon  Nol  18 
"legitimate." 

These  arguments  are  moetly  nonsense. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  Lon  Nol 
government  can  ever  right  the  military  bal- 
ance to  the  point  of  making  s  negotiated 
settlement  possible.  The  Khmer  Rouge  rebels 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  to  legitimacy 
as  Lon  Nol,  and  they  are  far  from  being 
unknovim  flgxu^s. 

The  Congress,  fortunately,  has  read  the 
situation  well.  Instead  of  trying  to  prop  up 
the  satellite  regime  for  one  more  go  at  a 
position  of  strength,  senators  and  representa- 
tives imderstand  that  the  right  way  to  a 
settlement  Is  through  a  change  in  the  regime 
in  Phnom  Penh.  With  Lon  Nol  gone  and  the 
struggle  to  achieve  political  advantage 
abandoned,  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
an  orderly  transfer  of  owner.  The  result,  far 
from  being  a  disaster  for  the  United  States, 
win  be  a  left-wing  government  likely  to  ag- 
gravate even  further  the  abundant  strains 
working  among  Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow. 
Two  leading  senators — ^the  Maryland 
RepubUcan  Charles  Mathias  and  the  Illinois 
Democrat  Adlal  Stevenson  m — have  seen 
that  the  same  logic  applies  to  Vietnam. 
They  are  readying  legislation  which  would 
cut  off  aid  to  Saigon  unless  the  regime  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  moved  toward 
free  elections  and  a  more  broadly  based  gov- 
ernment. Only  In  that  way  can  pressure  be 
applied  to  Gen.  TTileu  to  set  up  the  kind  of 
regime  which  could  achieve  a  settlement. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  meddle  Indiscriminately  and  try  to  fine- 
tune  all  foreign  policy  Issues.  On  the  con- 
trary, recent  experience  teaches  us  that  there 
Is  a  definable  condition  where  congressional 
meddling  works. 

That  is  the  situation  where  the  United 
States  has  become  the  prisoner  of  a  client 
state,  where  American  officials  have  become 
personally  overcommltted  to  allied  regimes, 
where  the  executive  branch  Is  burdened  by 
past  commitments  to  the  point  of  being  un- 
willing to  reexamine  them  In  the  light  of 
changed  circumstances. 

In  those  situations,  the  Congress,  with  its 
ego  imlnvolved  and  its  face  In  no  need  of 
saving,  has  a  wisdom  which  the  executive 
branch  does  not.  It  can  get  the  President  off 
the  hook,  and  its  meddling  works. 
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THE  REAL  STATE  OP  THE 
ECONOMY:  A  WARNING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  13,  1975,  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  every  American,  and  mandatoi-y 
reading  for  everj'  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator. It  portrays  our  economic  situation 
in  the  harsh  light  of  reality.  I  present  it 
for  my  colleagues'  attention: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  13, 1975] 
Crowding  Otjt 

Understanding  the  economy  in  1975,  un- 
fortunately for  those  of  us  with  enough  on 
our  minds  already,  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  an  esoteric  economic  debate  over  some- 
thing called  "crowding  out." 

Treasury  Secretary  Simon  sounded  the  first 
guns  In  this  debate  by  warning  that  financial 
markets  cannot  finance  both  the  huge  fed- 
eral deficit  and  the  needs  of  private  bor- 
rowers. Some  economists  have  described  his 
fear  as  "hysterical."  In  a  letter  to  The  New 
York  Times,  six  prestigious  liberal  econo- 
mists said  the  problem  would  be  bandied 


through  an  "accounting  identity."  But  in 
recent  weeks.  Independent  analyses  have 
been  conducted  by  Norman  B.  Ture,  a  Wash- 
ington-based consulting  economist,  and  Al- 
lan H.  Meltzer  of  Camegle-MeUon  University. 
Each  reports  that,  untU  he  got  the  numbers 
down,  he  could  not  believe  things  are  as  bad 
as  they  are. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  the 
federal  government  borrows  to  cover  Its  def- 
icits. It  competes  with  private  borrowers  who 
need  funds  to  Invest  in  plant  construction 
and  housing.  Both  government  and  private 
needs  must  be  met  from  the  savings  pool, 
which  consists  of  business  savings  (profits 
plus  depreciation  and  other  "capital  con- 
sumption allowances"),  personal  savings  and 
Infiows  of  foreign  funds.  Allowing  for  special 
factors  and  statistical  error,  the  two  totals 
will  always  be  the  same;  this  Is  the  "ac- 
counting Identity." 

The  problem  is  that  If  you  plug  some  rea- 
sonable 1975  projections  into  this  equation. 
It  Is  very  hard  to  get  the  totals  to  come  out 
equal.  This  suggests  that  as  the  heavy  gov- 
ernment borrowings  come  on  stream  In  the 
second  half,  the  economy  may  well  be  in  for 
some  type  of  severe  shock  now  only  dimly 
foreseen.  A  typical  projection,  with  calendar 
year  1974  as  a  base,  would  look  something 
like  this: 

(Billion  dollarsl 
1974 

Invest  +  Deficit  Eq.  Bus.  Sav.  +  Per.  Sav.  +  For.  Inv 

208.9    +     5.9    Eq.  136.5       +    76.7       +  35 

Total  214.8.  Eq.  total  216.8.  ° 

1975 
205       +    70    Eq.  150  +    80         +  m 

ToUl  275.  Eq.  240. 

Eq.  means  equals. 

First,  a  word  about  the  estimates.  Private 
Investment  may  fall  off  more  rapidly,  but 
so  may  corporate  profits.  Personal  savings 
may  be  higher  if  the  savings  rate  rises  but 
will  be  lower  if  personal  Income  falls.  The 
net  infiow  of  foreign  funds  may  Increase,  but 
the  above  estimate  already  provides  a  tri- 
pling In  a  year's  time.  The  estimate  of  a  $35 
billion  gap  Is  essentially  a  conservative  one, 
and  the  question  is,  how  will  this  gap  be 
closed? 

Part  of  the  gap — and  In  a  sense  the  whole 
debate  Is  over  how  much — will  be  filled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  purchases  of 
federal  debt  by  In  effect  printing  up  new 
money.  Over  the  course  of  a  normal  year, 
the  Fed  will  buy  federal  securities,  thus 
Injecting  reserves  into  the  banking  system 
and  making  the  money  supply  grow.  It's  easy 
enough  to  calculate  roughly  the  relationship 
between  the  Fed's  purchases  and  money 
growth.  At  a  6^0  growth  In  the  narrowly 
defined  money  supply,  the  Fed  would  buy 
about  $7  billion  in  new  federal  debt.  If  the 
Fed  closes  the  gap  by  buying  the  whole  $35 
billion,  the  money  supply  would  grow  by 
about  30%  over  a  year's  time. 

Before  we  go  one  sentence  further,  let 
everyone  understand  that  money  growth 
anything  like  the  latter  figure  will  not  only 
rekindle  inflation,  but  wUl  make  Interest 
rates  go  up,  not  down.  As  soon  as  lenders 
and  borrowers  see  that  kind  of  money  growth 
coming,  they  wiU  start  to  crank  higher  in- 
flation estimates  Into  their  calculations.  Mr. 
Ture  expects  the  Fed  to  monetize  the  bulk 
of  the  deficit,  for  example,  and  talks  in  terms 
of  a  prime  rate  of  20  Tc  by  the  end  of  1975. 

If  the  Fed  pursues  reasonably  moderate 
money  growth,  the  deficits  will  still  make  in- 
terest rates  rise,  though  not  so  astronomi- 
cally. The  normal  operations  of  the  market 
would  balance  the  equation  through  higher 
Interest  rates,  discouraging  borrowing  and 
encouraging  savings  and  foreign  inflows. 
But  with  a  $35  billion  gap  to  close,  this 
Implies  Interest  rates  that  still  might  be  high 
enough  to  cause  severe  problems. 

A  drc^  In  business  Investment  below 
$205    billion   Implies    a   much    deeper  eco- 
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nomlc  decline  than  so  far  predicted.  Even 
the  pessimistic  predictions  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  looked  for  a  small 
increase,  not  decrease.  In  private  Invest- 
ment. 

Alternatively,  the  $80  billion  in  personal 
savings  is  based  on  a  savings  rate  of  7.9% 
of  a  disposable  income  of  $1,049  billion. 
Over  the  last  25  years,  the  savings  rate  has 
ranged  from  4.9%  to  8.2%.  To  generate  an 
extra  $35  billion  It  would  have  to  leap  to 
an  implausible  11%. 

Finally,  the  Interest  rates  necessary  to 
force  savings  up  and  Investment  down  by 
such  an  amoimt  might  themselves  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  recovery.  The  effect  on 
the  housing  sector.  In  particular,  is  entirely 
predictable. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  analysis  Is  that 
somewhere  between  a  federal  deficit  of  $50 
billion  and  a  federal  deficit  of  $80  billion 
the  string  snaps.  To  maintain  the  "account- 
ing identity,"  you  are  all  but  forced  to  as- 
mme  the  economy  will  unwind  In  one  way 
or  another.  You  can  make  the  same  kind  of 
analysis  not  through  the  National  Income 
Accounts  as  above,  but  through  a  different 
"flow  of  funds"  methodology.  Salomon 
Brothers  did  this  earlier  in  the  year,  coming 
to  this  conclusion: 

"The  consequences  of  a  U.S.  budget  deficit 
substantially  greater  than  the  nearly  $50 
billion  estimated  by  tis  for  calendar  1976 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  Such  a  deficit 
could  be  reasonably  financed  only  if  the 
economic  contraction  this  year  Is  much 
greater  than  we  expect.  Otherwise  the 
budget  deficit  would  either  lead  to  a  vicious 
struggle  for  funds  between  private  borrow- 
ers and  the  government,  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  have  to  supply  funds  without 
regard  to  its  long-range  responsibilities.  In 
any  event,  a  larger  than  expected  deficit 
wotild  threaten  economic  recovery,  despite 
the  best  Intentions  of  government,  by  crowd- 
ing out  medium  to  lower  rated  borrowers, 
many  of  whom  are  already  in  peril,  and 
mortgage  borrowers  as  well,  thus  aborting 
recovery  In  housing  activity." 

Last  week  Walter  W.  HeUer,  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Contributors,  cited  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analysis  as  reason  not  to 
worry  about  crowding  out.  But  by  now  the 
Salomon  Brothers  analjrets  are  well  aware 
the  deficit  for  calendar  1975  will  be  far  above 
$50  billion.  The  St.  Louis  Fed  puts  the  cal- 
endar year  deficit  at  $62  billion  merely  on 
the  basis  of  administration  proposals,  which 
Included  (on  a  fiscal  year  basis),  $16  billion 
In  expenditure  reductions  and  a  tax  cut  of 
only  $16  billion. 

But  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Mr.  Heller 
Is  right  about  1975  and  that  the  gap  Is  filled 
by  a  happy  combination  of  events.  Suppose 
money  growth  Is  moderate,  and  the  Fed  takes 
up  some  debt.  Falling  infiatlon  means  lower 
Interest  rates,  and  suppose  this  effect  Is  pow- 
erful enough  that  non-destructive  rates  can 
balance  the  supply  and  demand  for  funds. 
There  still  remain  two  problems. 

One  Is  simply  that  private  borrowers  wUl 
still  be  crowded  out.  that  private  Investment 
WUl  decline.  In  other  words,  because  of  the 
huge  deficits,  we  have  a  lower  rate  of  capital 
formation  and  thus  slower  economic  growth 
In  future  years.  Assuming  that  the  deficits 
cannot  be  reduced,  this  is  the  smallest  price 
we  can  possibly  pay. 

The  final  problem  is  1976,  or  whenever 
recovery  does  get  under  way  In  earnest.  At 
that  point,  the  Investment  needs  of  business 
and  housing  will  go  up,  not  down.  If  the 
government  is  by  then  still  running  $70  bil- 
lion deficits,  this  will  call  for  an  even  more 
impossible-looking  Increase  on  the  savings 
side  of  the  ledger.  At  that  point,  high  deficits 
will  again  threaten  to  abort  the  recovery. 
This  destruction  of  capital  formation,  exces- 
sive monetlzatlon  of  debt  and  aborting  of 
"al  growth  is  essentially  what  has  already 
happened  In  Great  Britain. 
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Yet  Congress  goes  its  happy  way,  adding 
to  expenditures.  Increasing  tax  cuts,  charting 
•tax  bills  that  discourage  saving  Instead  of 
encourage  It,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  recession  on,  and  In  that  case  Dr. 
Keynes  always  assured  them  that  budget 
deficits  are  a  free  lunch.  Didn't  he? 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY- 
DOES  IT  EXIST  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED? 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Oklahoma  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  con- 
ducts an  "Ability  Counts"  contest.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  this  year  the  win- 
ner is  Miss  Cindy  Miller  from  Oklahoma 
City,  in  my  district.  Because  I  feel  that 
Cindy's  entry  is  typical  of  the  feelings 
of  a  good  many  of  today's  young  people, 
I  am  pleased  to  share  her  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time.  Her  essay  fol- 
lows: 

Full   Employment   OPPORxtrNirT :    Does   It 
Exist  for  the  Handicappd? 
(By  Cindy  Miller) 
A  caterpillar  spins  a  cocoon  around  him- 
self and  hides  within  It.  The  cocoon  hangs 
lifeless  among  the  green-colored  leaves,  al- 
most bidden  and  unnoticed.  Finally,  after 
a  long  wait,  the  cocoon  splits,  and  from  It 
emerges  a  butterfiy,  eager  to  begin  life  again. 
A  handicapped  person,  like  the  caterpillar, 
builds  a  cocoon  around  himself  and  hides 
Inside.  He  becomes  lifeless  and  unnoticed, 
separated  from  the  green  leaves  of  society. 
The  handicapped  people  need  to  be  given  the 
chance    to   break   open   their   cocoons   and 
began  life  again.  Pull  opportunity  employ- 
ment can  give  them  this  chance. 

Jerry  Cook  was  given  her  opportimlty.  She 
broke  her  cocoon  wide  open  when  she  began 
work  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  She  works 
as  an  accountant,  and  even  though  she  has 
only  one  arm,  she  types  45  words  per  minute. 
When  she  Is  not  working,  Jerry  Is  teaching 
her  copyrighted  typing  system  to  similarly 
handicapped  people  In  the  ghetto.' 

Harry  Ruth  was  not  so  foitunate.  With  one 
leg  missing  at  the  knee,  he  applied  for  the 
Job  he  had  been  experienced  In  before  his 
disabling  Injury— that  of  truck  driver.  De- 
spite evidence  that  men  with  one  leg  can 
perform  truck  driver  duties  with  skill  and 
safety,  Harry  was  turned  down.  The  trucking 
company  manager  felt  customers  would  ob- 
ject to  entrusting  their  goods  to  a  one-legged 
driver.  Instead  ©f  breaking  out  of  his  cocoon, 
Harry  Ruth  just  curled  up  Inside  of  lt.« 

The  handicapped  are  people  who  are  fully 
capable  of  work  despite  their  mental  or  phys- 
ical disabilities.  They  are  vmilng  workers, 
but  are  often  deprived  of  their  opportunity 
by  misunderstanding  and  bias. 

There  Is  much  more  unemployment  among 
the  handicapped  than  there  shovUd  be.  One 
reason  Is  that  they  need  more  training  and 
preparation  for  a  Job.  Another  reason  is  that 
many  have  Just  given  up  hope  of  finding  a 
Job.  Some  have  become  so  discouraged  that 
they  have  dropped  from  the  labor  market 
and  are  not  even  counted  among  the  unem- 

'  Harold  Russell.  "Government,  Industry 
Help  the  Handicapped,"  Reprint  from  NAM 
Reports,  Vol.  15.  Nov.  23,  1970,  p.  47. 

» Lawrence  N.  Loban,  "The  Problem  of  Im- 
posed Handicap,"  Reprint  from  Personal 
Journal,  Vol.  47,  May  1968,  p.  6. 
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ployed  any  more.  The  main  reason,  however. 
Is  America's  attitude  toward  the  handicapped 
and  Its  acceptance  of  them.  To  Illustrate  just 
how  much  acceptance  the  handicapped  peo- 
ple do  have,  the  Roper  Research  Associates 
surveyed  one  thousand  adults  across  the 
Nation.  The  people  surveyed  were  shown 
three  case  histories,  the  first  concerning  a 
mUdly  retarded  young  man.  the  second  a 
blind  youth,  and  the  third  a  young  man 
crippled  by  a  birth  defect.  The  people  were 
then  asked  what  shoiUd  be  done  about  them. 
Half  the  people  favored  InstltuUonallzlng 
the  retarded  man.  Over  one-third  favored 
institutionalizing  the  blind  man,  and  over 
one-fifth  gave  the  same  response  for  the 
crippled  man.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the 
people  thought  sheltered  employment  should 
be  allowed  for  the  retarded  man.  Forty-five 
percent  favored  sheltered  employment  for 
the  blind  man,  and  thirty-nine  percent  for 
the  crippled  man.  Only  sixteen  percent  be- 
Ueved  the  retarded  man  should  be  permitted 
to  work  with  others  at  a  regular  job.  Forty- 
four  percent  favored  this  for  the  blind  man, 
and  thirty-six  for  the  crippled  man.' 

Throughout  all  these  answers  lies  one 
word:  rejection.  Just  as  people  turn  away 
from  the  sight  of  a  caterpillar,  they  also  turn 
away  from  the  handicapped.  America  does 
not  understand  the  handicapped.  Every  un- 
employed handicapped  represents  dashed 
hopes,  despair,  discouragement,  frustration. 
For  years,  these  people  have  been  denied  Jobs 
because  of  misunderstanding,  but  America  U 
finally  beginning  to  wake  up  to  their  abil- 
ities and  usefulness. 

The  trends  toward  automation  and  spe- 
cialization in  Industry  today  are  opening  up 
new  working  fields  for  the  handicapped.  A 
blghly  trained  computer  engineer,  for  exam- 
ple, performs  has  vital  Job  perfectly  well  at 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  though  he  has 
been  almost  totally  paralyzed  by  polio  for 
five  years.* 

A  large  Chicago  Insurance  company  has 
found  that  deaf  mutes  make  better-than- 
average  file  clerks  and  checkers.  They  are 
able  to  concentrate  better  because  they  are 
not  affected  by  office  noise  and  distractions. 
Other  deaf  people  have  learned  to  work  as 
linotype,  tabulator,  and  key-punch  operators 
BUnd  workers,  with  their  sense  of  touch 
highly  developed  because  of  their  loss  of 
Bight,  have  made  superior  assemblers,  in- 
spectors, sorters,  and  counters  of  small  ob- 
jects in  such  vital  Industries  as  electronics 
and  aircraft  and  mlssUe  production.  Even 
cerebral  palsy  victims  have  been  trained  to 
use  precise  hand  tools  and  work  productively 
on  assembly  Ilnee.* 

These  new  fields  are  giving  handicapped 
people  a  chance  to  prove  to  themselves  and 
to  America  that  they  can  do  It.  They  have 
always  been  wlUlng  to  break  out  of  their 
almost  vmbearable  cocoon.  Given  the  op- 
portunity of  full  employment,  the  handi- 
capped, too,  can  emerge  from  their  cocoon 
and  become  beautiful  butterflies  in  today's 
society. 


SALUTE  TO  SOME  SPLENDID 
YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall,  15 
concerned  young  Americans  practically 

•/n  Our  Path.  (Washington,  D.C.:  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  1972-73),  p.  3. 

*  Hiring  the  Handicapped:  Facts  and 
Myths,  (Chicago:  American  Mutual  Insxir- 
ance  Alliance) ,  p.  e. 

»Ibid.  p.  3. 
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circled  the  globe  in  support  of  our  more 
than  1,300  Americans  still  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  met  top  oflacials 
face  to  face  to  intercede  in  behalf  of 
our  missing  in  action  and  prisoners  of 
war  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  Gov- 
ernment efforts  were  stalemated. 

Fifteen  persons  in  all — including  ad- 
visers— raised  $2,500  each  to  make  the 
joiUTiey.  Their  tour  included  trips  to 
Paris,  Stockholm,  Moscow,  Bangkok, 
Vientiane,  Laos,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Tokyo. 

These  yoimg  people,  none  of  whom 
were  related  to  anyone  missing  in  South- 
east Asia,  initiated  the  project  entirely 
on  their  own  in  their  desire  to  see  results 
in  behalf  of  the  missing  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  have  endured  years  of  anxiety 
and  heartache. 

They  carried  several  hundred  thou- 
sand petition  names  in  support  of  their 
efforts,  and  did  elicit  international  at- 
tention fro.m  the  press,  the  media,  and 
those  in  government. 

While  Hanoi  refused  to  cooperate  with 
"Youth  Concerned,"  they  at  least  ex- 
posed the  North  Vietnamese  in  their  re- 
fusal to  comply  or  cooperate  with  meet- 
ing the  conditions  relative  to  search  and 
reporting  as  laid  down  in  the  articles  of 
the  cease-fire. 

Those  who  made  this  journey  of  love 
and  concern  were:  Mrs.  P.  A.  "Pattie" 
Sheridan,  adviser  of  Wichita,  Kans.: 
Ann  O'Connor  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  presi- 
dent of  the  group;  Carol  Bates,  adviser 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Diana  Col- 
lins, adviser  from  Garden  Grove,  Calif.; 
Brian  Brooke  of  Lutherville,  Md.;  Judy 
Bowe,  Tucson.  Ariz.;  Kyle  Cline,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Susan  Cook,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.;  Scott  Gailen,  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.;  Kathy  Hinkley.  Hialeah, 
Fla.:  Debbi  Pond,  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Sue 
Sember,  Warren,  Mich.;  Dan  Smith, 
Hollywood.  Fla.;  Steve  V/illiams,  Jack- 
sonville, N.C.;  and  Mark  Shoemaker, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

These  fine-spirited  young  people  spent 
25  days  visiting  seven  nations  and  Hong 
Kong  to  press  for  full  accounting  of 
our  noble  missing  Americans.  They  be- 
lieved then  and  still  do,  that  the  Com- 
munists deny  access  to  search  teams  and 
block  inquiries  because  they  know  what 
value  we  in  America  place  on  our  people. 
They  also  know  that  this  brazen  refusal 
to  cooperate  is  one  more  gun  at  our 
heads  to  secure  American  dollars  and 
concessions. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  host  a  luncheon 
for  these  young  people,  here  in  the 
Capitol,  upon  their  return  last  August. 
Other  Congressman  who  joined  me  were 
Thomas  O'Neill,  Massachusetts;  John 
Rhodes,  Arizona;  Sonny  Montgomery, 
Mississippi;  Larry  Winn,  Kansas;  Chal- 
BiERS  Wylie.  Ohio;  Sam  Devine,  Ohio; 
BILL  Scherle,  Iowa;  Ben  Oilman,  New 
York;  Bill  Dickinson,  Alabama;  and 
Delbert  Latta,  Ohio.  Senator  Bob  Dole 
of  Kansas  and  Senator  Bob  Taft  of  Ohio 
also  joined  us.  Mr.  Prank  Sieverts  of  our 
State  Department  shared  our  luncheon 
program,  and  reafHrmed  the  continuing 
support  and  cooperation  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  endeavor. 

I  have  continued  to  meet  with  our 
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Ohio  friends  who  have  faithfully  fought 
the  battle  for  our  more  than  1,300  still 
missing — including  some  58  from  our 
State  of  Ohio — who  maintain  the  oflBce 
and  works  of  the  Ohio  League  of  Families 
in  Colimibus,  Ohio.  Sandra  Paul,  our 
State  coordinator,  has  worked  relent- 
lessly as  have  her  ofScers  and  members. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  tell  them  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress,  that  another  pil- 
grimage will  be  made  this  very  month 
by  four  of  the  group  who  went  last 
July. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  "Pattie"  Sheridan  of  Wichita, 
Kans.,  informed  me  that  she,  along  with 
Ann  O'Connor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Sue  Cook  and  Carol  Bates  of  California, 
will  leave  for  Bangkok  on  March  24. 

They  expect  to  proceed  to  Vientiane, 
Laos,  Saigon,  SVN,  and  Hong  Kong  be- 
fore returning  on  April  10.  They  hope 
to  meet  with  the  Pathet  Lao  leaders  in 
Laos,  including  the  newly  formed  JCIA- 
MIA  subcommittee.  In  Saigon  they  will 
try  to  meet  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  delegations  to  the  PPJMT. 

I  have  already  written  to  Pattie  Sheri- 
dan, expressing  my  deep  appreciation, 
complete  support,  and  sincere  pride  in 
this  repeat  effort  to  accomplish  a  won- 
derfully unselfish  goal— a  complete 
search,  inquiry,  accounting,  and  return 
of  all  of  our  valiant  missing  Americans. 

I  not  only  wish  them  well  and  pray 
for  their  success  but  I  am  sure  millions 
of  Americans  join  with  them  in  spirit. 
I  have  indicated  that  since  America  has 
no  national  flower,  we  should  hold  up 
the  forget-me-not  as  our  symbol  to  as- 
sure them  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
nor  will  we  forget. 

I  have  extended  another  invitation  to 
the  group  to  be  our  guests  here  at  the 
Capitol  upon  their  return.  Meanwhile,  I 
ask  the  Congress  and  all  Americans  to 
not  only  join  these  fine  young  people  in 
any  way  that  we  can,  but  to  pledge  anew 
our  support  of  every  means  that  we  can 
secure  or  command,  to  bring  home  those 
who  left  home  to  Ught  the  torch  of  free- 
dom for  us  all.  In  closing,  I  want  to  say 
that  if  anyone  has  earned  the  right  to 
light  the  candles  on  our  Nation's  birth- 
day cake  on  our  Bicentennial  anniver- 
sary, it  would  be  these  concerned  youth. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONSUMER  AD- 
VISER OPPOSES  THE  EMERGENCY 
FARM  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  shortly  be  taking  up  the 
Emergency  Farm  Act,  H.R.  4296.  This 
legislation,  which  would  increase  target 
prices  and  loan  rates  for  various  key  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  raise  dairy 
price  supports,  will  prove  costly  to  tax- 
payers and  consumers  at  a  time  of  great 
economic  stress  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  and  consumers 
share  many  areas  of  mutual  Interest  and 
f^oncem  and  I  have  great  personal  con- 
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cern  over  the  plight  of  many  small  family 
farmers  in  America.  But  the  Emergency 
Farm  Act  is  of  little  economic  benefit  to 
America's  rural  imderprivileged.  Its 
benefits  will  be  directed.  In  the  main,  to 
corporate  agriculture. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  may  sta- 
bilize prices  received  by  some  farmers 
but  because  of  the  inordinate  price 
spread  between  farmers  and  consumers, 
it  will  not  stabilize  food  costs  to 
consumers. 

My  specific  objections  to  the  bill  are 
that  it  increases  target  prices  too  much; 
that  it  continues  the  parity  concept 
with  respect  to  dairy  products;  that  the 
loan  levels,  especial^^  for  cotton,  are  too 
high;  and,  that  it  will  mainly  benefit 
large  corporate  agriculture. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  need  a  new 
food  policy  in  our  country;  a  policy  that 
will  return  a  fair  and  steady  income  to 
farmers  and  reasonable  food  prices  to 
consumers.  This  bill  will  accomplish 
neither  of  these  important  goals. 

I  would  like  to  insert,  at  this  point,  a 
letter  from  Virginia  Knauer  explaining 
her  opposition  to  H.R.  4296 : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  18. 1973. 
Hon.  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
House   of  Representatives,   Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  First,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  for  your  opposition  to  H.R.  4296,  the 
Emergency  Agriculture  Act  of  1975  which,  if 
It  became  law,  would  raise  price  support 
levels  for  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
milk.  It  would  also  raise  Income  guarantees 
for  many  farmers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  this 
legislation  would  have  a  serious  adverse  In- 
flationary Impact  on  the  public. 

At  a  time  when  consumers  can  afford  too 
little,  this  legislation  asks  too  much.  Con- 
sumers have  carried  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  Inflationary  burden.  It  would 
not  be  economic  justice  to  add  further  to 
this  burden,  rather  we  must  seek  ways  to 
remove  it. 

A  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  subsidiary — 
Chase  Econometric  Associates,  Inc. — has  esti- 
mated  that  the  cost  to  consumers  in  one  year 
would  be  $4  billion.  Chase  estimates  that 
consumers  will  pay  4.5  cents  more  per  pound 
for  beef,  10.5  cents  more  per  pound  for  pork, 
1  cent  more  per  pound  for  chicken,  3  cents 
more  for  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  1  cent  more 
for  a  dozen  eggs. 

In  addition  to  hurting  the  consumer,  this 
bill  would  also  hurt  the  taxpayer.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  tax- 
paver  costs  In  1976  would  be  $1  billion,  is 
1976,  $4  billion,  and  In  1977,  $7  bUllon. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  said 
these  Increases  amount  to  a  "minor  Infla- 
tionary Impact."  Appalling  is  a  better  de- 
scription. 

And  perhaps  the  worst  part  of  this  legis- 
lation, Ben,  Is  that  It  pits  farmers  against 
consumers.  Just  as  there  are  many  farmers 
favoring  this  legislation,  there  are  many  con- 
sumers opposed  to  It. 

This  Is  very  unfortunate  because  both 
farmer  and  consumer  have  many  common 
Interests.  There  Isn't  a  consumer  I  know  who 
doesn't  believe  that  the  farmer  Is  entitled 
to  a  Just  return  for  his  efforts.  Similarly,  I 
know  many  farmers  who  are  outraged  at  the 
price  for  groceries  at  the  retail  level.  Both 
farmer  and  consumer  have  an  Interest  In 
stabilizing  prices. 

We  should  seek  ways  to  achieve  stable 
prices  without  unduly  penalizing  the  con- 
sumer or  the  farmer.  We  can  do  this. 

Tf  this  unfortunate  measure  should  pass 
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congress,  I  will  recommend  to  the  President 
that  It  be  vetoed. 
Sincerely, 

Virginia  H.  Knauer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 


CAUTION:  AIR  MAY  BE  HAZARDOUS 
TO  YOUR  HEALTH 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  calxfobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In 
the  course  of  implementing  requirements 
of  the  act,  many  studies  have  been  gen- 
erated regarding  the  ravaging  of  the  en- 
vironment by  our  cars,  factories,  and 
utilities.  All  of  them  lead  to  one  disturb- 
ing conclusion:  Although  some  gains 
have  been  made  In  the  imst  5  years,  our 
Nation's  health  is  still  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy from  air  pollution.  It  is  my  hope 
the  subcommittee  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  Clean  Air  Act  with  new,  tough 
amendments  this  year. 

In  December  1974,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  held  a  conference  which 
reviewed  the  results  of  air  pollution  re- 
search. My  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  George  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  a  major  address  to  the 
conference  on  the  threat  to  our  health 
from  air  pollution.  Representative 
Brown  is  a  staunch,  longtime  environ- 
mentalist. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  and  Atmos- 
phere in  the  last  Congress,  he  was  in 
large  part  responsible  for  increasing 
Congress'  concern  about  air  pollution. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  again  actively 
legislating  in  this  area,  and  when  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  continuing  dangers 
of  air  pollution  to  our  health,  I  commend 
the  attached  article,  highlighting  the 
conference  findings,  to  the  Members' 
attention : 

Caution:  Air  Mat  Be  Hazardous  to  Health 
(The  latest  Information  on  the  Impact  of 
air  pollution  reveals  that  the  nation's  health 
Is  still  seriously  In  Jeopardy.) 

What  are  the  economic  damages  of  air  pol- 
lution? Considerable— $12.3  billion  in  1970  for 
the  tJ.S.,  according  to  the  latest  EPA  esti- 
mates ("The  Economic  Damages  of  Air  Pol- 
lution," 1974) .  Included  In  this  were  $4.6  bU- 
llon In  doctor  visits  and  lost  work  days,  and 
15.8  billion  for  property  damages;  not  In- 
cluded were  an  estimated  4,000  lives  lost  each 
year  as  a  result  of  harmful  auto  emissions. 

To  disseminate  the  latest  clinical  appli- 
cations of  air  pollution  research  and,  per- 
haps, send  these  costs  plummeting,  the 
American  Medical  Association  (AMA)  con- 
vened a  conference  In  December  1974,  the 
twelfth  such  conference  since  1966.  Partic- 
ipants came  from  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  Aus- 
tria to  hear  the  latest  research  findings  on — 
The  effect  of  airborne  substances  on  the 
body's  defense  mechanisms. 

Hypersensitive  reactions  to  various  air 
pollutants. 

The  Impacts  of  air  pollutants  on  heart  and 
respiratory  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 
Illnesses  in  children. 
An  Important  reason  for  holding  this  con- 
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ference  was  the  presentation  of  data  on  the 
correlation  between  air  pollution  and  Impair- 
ment of  ventilatory  function  In  children.  If 
this  relationship  can  be  irrefutably  demon- 
strated and,  further.  If  Improvements  In  air 
quality  can  be  correlated  with  Improvements 
In  ventilatory  function,  then  the  argument 
for  vigorous  pollution  abatement  programs  la 
strengthened. 

The  luncheon  address  written  by  Congress- 
man George  Brown,  Jr.  (D-Callf .) ,  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
and  Atmosphere  In  the  94th  Congress,  but 
delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  Zwelg,  was  notable 
for  Its  unique  point  of  view. 

air  poixxrrioN,  a  sociai.  disease 
Representative  Brown  likened  air  pollu- 
tion to  the  soclal  disease  of  VD.  Both  result 
from  excessive,  Irresponsible  behavior,  and 
both  are  difficult  to  eradicate  becaiise  we  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  problem,  formulate  a  ra- 
tional plan  of  action,  and  then  "bite  the 
bullet"  to  implement  the  plan.  Brown 
stated  that,  "With  VD,  shame  and  embarrass- 
ment inhibit  us.  With  air  pollution,  conven- 
tional attitudes  about  economic  growth,  the 
good  Ufe,  and  other  valued  soclal  goals  in- 
hibit our  thoughts  and  actions." 

Brown  feels  that  our  laws  are  strict  enough 
to  accomplish  the  goals  of  protecting  the 
public  health,  but  enforcement  which  could 
conflict  with  other  social  values,  would  inflict 
drastic  changes  on  our  life  style.  He  feels 
that  the  magnitude  of  change  that  would 
be  required  to  shift  our  present  "material 
growth-oriented  society"  to  a  "material 
steady-state"  would  be  depressing.  The 
steady-state  condition  would  require  re- 
straint, exquisite  planning,  and  moral  recti- 
tude. 

We  have  not  decreased  air  pollution  to 
the  level  required  to  protect  health.  The 
deadline,  1977,  to  attain  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  Brown  feels,  will  be  met  by  few, 
if  any,  regions.  But,  he  Is  certain  that  the 
necessity  for  change  wUl  be  realized,  and 
that  some  Incremental  steps  to  achieve  the 
material  steady-state  wlU  be  taken.  These 
Include:  pollution  standards,  already 
promulgated;  pollution  taxes,  to  absorb  the 
costs  of  controlling  pollutants  and  regulate 
material  growth;  and  depletion,  not  deple- 
tion allowance,  taxes. 

air  pollutants 
Air  pollutants  are  presented  to  the  re- 
spiratory tract  as  a  mlxtxu*  of  particulates 
heterogeneous  In  nature  and  size,  and  of 
vapors  and  gases,  both  toxic  and  nontoxic. 
The  chemical-physical  Interactions  among 
these  pollutants  are  complex  and  not  weU 
understood.  The  respiratory  tract  Is  superbly 
designed  to  remove  most  pollutants  before 
they  reach  the  smallest  reaches  of  the  res- 
piratory  tree. 

The  tissue  damaging  effects  of  air  pollut- 
ants result  from  their  oxidizing  properties. 
Nitrogen  oxides,  ozone,  acid  sulfates  and 
oxidant  hydrocarbons  react  with  the  pro- 
teins and  mucopolysaccharides  in  the  res- 
piratory tract  fluids,  and  with  mucus  to 
oxidize  sulfhydryl  groups  to  disulfide  bonds. 
With  mucus,  the  chemical  changes  result  In 
increased  viscosity  that  possibly  contributes 
to  the  hypervlscous  sputum  of  smokers.  In- 
dividuals exposed  to  chronic  air  pollution, 
and  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis. 

RESPIRATORY    DISEASES 

Epidemiological  evidence  suggests  that 
pollutants  In  the  general  environment,  ex- 
cluding smoking  and  occupational  exposures, 
may  contribute  to  population  differences  In 
lung  cancer  risk.  Atmospheric  pollutants, 
especially  polycycllc  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
from  heat  and  power  generation,  refuse 
burning,  industrial  processes  and  motor  vehi- 
cles, have  been  shown  to  produce  lung  can- 
cer In  the  appropriate  animal  models;  but. 
at  mvich  higher  concentrations  than  nor- 
mally occur. 
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Lung  cancer  rates  have  steadily  increased 
in  the  U.S.:  most  of  the  increase  may  be 
attributed  to  cigarette  smoking.  Even  ex- 
cluding smoking  habits,  the  incidence  of 
lung  cancer  is  greater  in  urban  than  In  rural 
areas. 

Available  evidence  does  not  support  a  re- 
lationship between  non -occupational  ex- 
posure to  air  pollutants,  and  lung  cancer  In 
urban  environments.  More  definitive  meas- 
urements of  Indoor,  occupational  and  out- 
door ambient  exposures  to  cancer-producing 
chemicals  are  needed  to  elucidate  the  en- 
vironmental factors  contributing  to  the  ur- 
ban excess  in  lung  cancer. 

Air  pollutants  can  both  Initiate  and  ag- 
gravate a  variety  of  respiratory  diseases  in- 
cluding asthma.  In  fact,  the  clinical  presen- 
tation of  asthma  may  be  considered  an  air 
pollution-host  defense  disorder  brought  on 
by  specific  airborne  Irritants — pollens.  Infec- 
tious agents,  and  gaseous  and  particular 
chemicals.  The  broncho-pulmonary  response 
to  these  foreign  Irritants  Is  bronchospasm 
and  hypersecretion;  the  airways  are  Inter- 
mittently and  reverslbly  obstructed.  Simi- 
larly, functional  airways  obstruction  is  also 
associated  with  cigarette  smoking. 

In  his  presentation.  Dr.  Oaretb  Green  of 
the  CTnlverslty  of  Vermont,  integrated  what  Is 
known  about  air  pollutants,  host  defense 
mechanisms  and  Immunologic  responses  Into 
a  unified  concept  of  asthma.  An  important 
point  he  made  In  regard  to  the  effects  of  air 
pollution  on  host  defense  mechanisms  was 
"that  the  risk  of  any  given  exposure  varies 
with  both  the  physical-chemical  character- 
istics of  the  air  pollutant  agent  and  the  .  .  . 
state  of  the  respiratory  system  of  the  host." 

Both  acute  episodes  of  air  pollution  and 
respiratory  tract  Infection  are  associated 
with  attacks  of  asthma  in  children  and 
adults.  Air  poUution  and  viral  infection  ad- 
versely affect  the  antibacterial  defense 
mechanisms  of  the  lung,  but  probably  in 
different  ways.  Air  poUutants  also  suppress 
the  Immune  response  in  the  lung,  and  in- 
duce a  hypersecretory  response  in  the  tra- 
cheobronchial tree.  How  air  pollutants  in- 
teract with  the  allergic  aspects  of  asthma 
Is  not  well  understood. 

Interestingly,  patients  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  bronchial  asthma  living  in  the 
highly  polluted  cities  of  Fuji  and  Yokkalchi 
are  compensated  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment for  medical  fees. 

CARDIOVASCULAR    DISEASES 

Limited  evidence  suggests  that  oxidants 
and  sulfur  oxides  in  the  atmosphere  exert 
potentially  harmful  effects  on  the  cardio- 
■  vascular  (CV)  system.  Stronger  evidence 
exists  that  shows  that  carbon  monoxide  Is 
capable  of  impairing  CV  function. 

High  ambient  CO  concentrations,  when 
inhaled,  can  Impair  the  function  of  the  heart, 
brain  and  exercising  skeletal  muscles  by 
compromising  oxygen  transport  and  delivery. 
At  low  concentrations,  CO  can  decrease  the 
exercise  tolerance  in  normal  Individuals  and 
in  patients  with  arteriosclerotic  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Although  evidence  against  a  causal  asso- 
ciation between  carbon  monoxide  and  CV 
disease  exists,  the  hazard  from  CO  exposure 
is  increased  In.  conditions  where  the  oxygen 
supply  to  the  tissues  Is  already  compromised. 
Cigarette  smokers,  patients  with  coronary  or 
cerebral  vascular  disease,  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema or  anemia,  and  newborn  infants  with 
respiratory  distress  would  be  In  the  compro- 
mised group.  As  emphasized  by  Dr.  Jack 
Hackney.  "It  Is  Important  In  protecting  pub- 
lic health  to  know  whether  any  population 
group  would  be  adversely  affected  by  CO  ex- 
posure at  .  .  .  statutory  levels." 

Only  limited  studies  have  been  performed 
to  assess  the  effects  of  ozone.  SO.,  particu- 
lates and  cadmium  on  CV  diseases. 

THE    CNS 

'   Air  pollutant  effects  on  neutral  and  sen- 
sory functions  in  man  vary  widely.  Odorous 
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pollutants  cause  only  minor  annoyance;  yet, 
If  persistent,  they  can  lead  to  Irritation,  emo- 
tional upset,  anorexia  and  mental  depres- 
sion. SO,  can  cause  eye  irritation.  CO  can 
cause  death  secondary  to  the  depression  of 
the  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  respira- 
tory centers.  Short  of  death,  repeated  and 
prolonged  exposure  to  CO  can  alter  sensory 
perception,  temporal  perception  and  higher 
mental  functions. 

Lipid  soluble  aerosols  can  enter  the  body 
and  be  absorbed  in  the  lipids  of  the  CNS. 
There,  their  eflTects  may  persist  long  after 
the  Initial  contact  has  been  removed.  Ex- 
amples of  long-term  chronic  effects  are  or- 
ganophosphate  pesticides,  and  aerosols  car- 
rying the  metals  lead,  mercury  and  cad- 
mium. 

Two  chemical  messengers  that  act  as  a 
communication  link  between  nerve  cells 
have  been  reported  to  be  decreased  follow- 
ing ozone  exposure.  Several  observed  elec- 
troencephalagraphic  parameters  have  indi- 
cated a  mild  depression  of  cortical  (higher 
brain)  function.  It  is  not  known  whether 
these  are  direct  effects  of  ozone  on  brain 
tissue  or  by-products  of  damage  to  other 
body  organs. 

Dr.  Hackney  was  project  director  on  a 
study  of  the  "Physiological  Effects  of  Air 
Pollutants  In  Humans  Subjected  to  Second- 
ary Stress"  for  the  California  Air  Resources 
Board  (Contract  No.  ARB  2-372,  June  30. 
1974).  He  found  that  in  normal  male  adults 
under  a  mild  exercise  regime,  ozone  ex- 
posures, similar  to  those  that  occur  during 
pollution  episodes,  could  produce  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  pulmonary  function,  symp- 
toms sufBclent  to  restrict  normal  actlvl^. 
and  oxidative  changes  in  red  blood  cells. 

ILLiresSES    m   CHILDREN 

According  to  epidemiological  surveys  made 
every  four  years  since  1964.  the  rate  of  bron- 
chial asthma  In  primary  school-aged  children 
has  increased  in  highly  polluted  cities  In 
Japan:  the  rates  are  at  least  double  those 
in  unpolluted  areas.  Other  studies  In  Eng- 
land. Japan  and  Russia  have  implicated 
ambient  SO^  and  particulate  matter  as  the 
cause  of  Increased  respiratory  morbidity  in 
children.  The  frequency  of  acute  respiratory 
illness  in  U.S.  cities  has  also  been  linked  to 
Increased  ambient  levels  of  SO„,  suspended 
sulfates,  and  even  No  . 

Dr.  Douglas  Hanuner  of  EPA's  National  En- 
vironmental Research  Center  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  found  that  higher  incident  rates  of 
acute  bronchitis,  croup  and  other  lower  res- 
piratory infections  occur  among  children 
p.ged  1-12  exposed  to  SO  .  suspended  sulfates 
and  particulates  than  in  chUdren  not  ex- 
posed to  these  pollutants.  His  findings  were 
based  on  a  1973  survey  of  four  New  York 
communities  with  different  levels  of  air  pol- 
lution; the  survey  was  part  of  the  CHESS 
program  (see  ESAT,  March  1973,  p.  204). 

Dr.  Hanuner  also  reported  that  repeated 
episodes  of  lower  respiratory  tract  Illnesses 
In  childhood  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  chronic  respiratory  disease  in  adult 
life.  Recognizing  this,  and  the  fact  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  may  be  a  major  cause  of 
Umg  cancer,  and  a  contributing  factor  to 
respu-atory  illness,  Japan  has  a  law  that  pro- 
hibits teenagers  from  smoking.  Whether  this 
law  Is  enforceable  is.  of  course,  another 
matter. 


OCCUPATIONAL    SAFETY    AND 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently came  across  an  article  in  the  New 
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York  Times— February  3,  1975 — ^regard- 
ing the  present  administration  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
article  discusses  the  numerous  difQcultles 
that  are  inherent  in  the  administration 
of  a  new  and  very  complex  piece  of  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  note  that,  while 
there  are  of  course  still  many  problems, 
the  reporter  concluded  that  the  program 
was  being  fairly  and  responsibly  admin- 
istered. It  Is  my  recollection  that  only  a 
year  or  so  ago  this  program  was  in  ser- 
ious trouble.  There  was  the  public  dis- 
closure of  a  memorandum  by  the  then  As- 
sistant Secretary,  George  Guenther,  im- 
plying that  the  program  had  been  used 
for  political  ends.  The  program  was  in 
trouble  with  Congress  and  some  critics 
said  the  act  was  not  being  enforced  at 
all.  Throughout  the  country  there  ex- 
isted a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
and  apprehension  about  the  administra- 
tion of  OSHA. 

It  is  my  impression  and  impression  of 
others,  that  many  of  these  problems  have 
been  corrected  through  the  able  and  re- 
sponsible leadership  of  the  present  As- 
sistant Secretary,  John  H.  Stender.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  a  number  of  years  and 
I  was  pleased  to  find  this  article  about 
him  in  the  New  York  Times. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record : 

The  Safety   Standard-Beabeb — OSHA's   At- 
tack On  Jobs  Hazard  Draws  Crossfire 

(By  Steven  Rattner) 
Washington. — "If  there's  anything  busi- 
nessmen hate  worse  than  the  unions,"  a 
Capitol  Hill  sage  said  the  other  day,  "It's 
OSHA."  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  an  arm  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, makes  management  unhappy  because 
'John  Stender,  OSHA's  bead,  can  almost 
singlehandedly  mandate  Job  safety  and 
health  Improvement  expenditures  costing 
millions  of  dollars.  And  he  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Stender  often  finds  himself  in  a  cross- 
■flre  from  hostile  businessmen  and  from 
angry  union  leaders  and  liberal  Congressmen 
who  feel  he  has  not  moved  fast  enough  to 
eliminate  Job  hazards. 

Despite  the  pressures,  Mr.  Stender  says  a 
a  year  and  a  half  after  he  began  his  assign- 
ment, the  job  has  been  "all  I  expected  and 
some  more." 

OSHA's  main  task,  Mr.  Stender  said,  has 
been  to  overcome  the  problems  that  plagued 
the  agency  since  its  creation  in  1971. 

At  the  outset,  a  lot  of  occupational  safety 
"consensus"  standards  (regulations  already 
developed  by  Industry  groups)  were  adopted 
by  OSHA  with  almost  no  debate.  Only  now 
are  these  standards  beginning  to  come  under 
attack  as  unworkable  or  antiquated. 

As  for  the  other  half  of  OSHA's  mission, 
occupational  health,  standards  have  been 
announced  for  only  16  toxic  substances,  and 
even  these  have  been  diluted  by  litigation. 
Also,  the  agency  became  Involved  in  a 
political  controversy  because  of  a  memo 
from  its  first  director,  George  C.  Guenther, 
about  the  1972  election  campaign. 

"OSHA  was  beleaguered  by  adversity  of 
pretty  nearly  every  kind,"  Mr.  Stender  said 
recently,  recalling  when  he  took  command 
of  the  agency.  "I  came  because  I  thought 
there  was  a  real  challenger,"  he  reflected,  "to 
come  to  grips  with  a  problem  our  nation 
Is  faced  with." 

In  1973  Mr.  Stender  was  a  Washington 
state  senator  and  International  vice  presi- 
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dent  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Black- 
smiths.  Forgers  and  Helpers.  "One  day,"  he 
recounted,  "the  call  came  from  the  White 
House." 

When  he  arrived,  he  was  given  a  llat  of 
available  posts  (including  assistant  secre- 
taryships In  the  Labor  Department).  Mr. 
Stender,  a  long-time  member  of  the  Repub- 
Uoan  party,  "actively"  beld  out  foe  the 
OSHA  assignment. 

Part  of  Mr.  Stender's  strong  Interest  In 
OSHA  may  be  a  result  of  the  hearing  im- 
pairment that  plagues  him  after  years  of 
working  In  a  shipyard.  Some  critics  feel 
that  this  has  made  him  excessively  strict 
on  noise.  Mr.  Stender's  response:  "I'm  not 
here  to  make  decisions  for  the  Government 
on  the  basis  of  my  own  experiences,  although 
It  Is  very  helpful  to  know  the  ways  of  protect- 
ing against  my  type  of  Injury." 

His  oldest  son,  also  a  bollermaker.  Is  now 
living  In  the  family  home.  Mr.  Stender  has 
already  decided  that  after  the  end  of  his 
Washington  Job  ("a  political  appointment 
which  has  no  tenure")  he  will  return  home. 
He  was  born  58  years  ago  on  a  farm  at 
Ismay,  Mont.  He  attended  Billings  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  now  Rocky  Mountain  College. 
His  union  career  began  In  1946  when  he  was 
asked  to  become  business  manager  of  his 
local.  His  first  election  as  a  state  senator 
came  in  1962.  He  was  a  member  of  Republi- 
can party  commissions  In  1959  and  1960. 

Mr.  Stender  finds  his  present  Job  demand- 
ing. He  declared:  "You  can't  keep  up  with 
this  business  doing  It  8  to  4.  Some  people 
think  I'm  nuts."  His  workday,  he  estimates, 
runs  12  to  14  hours.  Subordinates  confirm 
that  he  Is  Indeed  a  hard  worker. 

OSHA  requires  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  the 
acrimonious  battles  over  safety  and  health 
standards. 

Businessmen  say  it  has  already  cost  them 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the 
few  toxic-substance  limits  that  have  been 
set,  and  they  look  nervously  toward  a  stand- 
ard on  noise.  So  far  the  vinyl  chloride  stand- 
ard has  been  the  most  costly,  according  to 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
But  a  limit  on  noise,  now  halfway  through 
the  development  process,  Is  expected  to  be- 
come No.  1. 

Economics  Is  always  a  consideration  If 
you're  In  business,"  Mr.  Stender  acknowl- 
edged. "Businessmen  are  there  to  make  a 
profit — but  not  by  injuring  or  killing  people. 
We  need  to  figure  out  what  Is  the  most  rea- 
sonable and  practical  way  of  doing  things." 
But  President  Ford's  proposed  new  "infla- 
tionary Impact  statement,"  designed  to  par- 
allel the  well-established  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  Is  not  the  way.  In  his  Judg- 
ment. 

"We  have  contractors  shaking  the  Gov- 
ernment down  for  numbers  that  are  argua- 
ble. To  me.  the  big  debate  is  whether  the 
numbers  are  really  accurate.  They  leave  me 
dry  because  I  don't  know  what  they  mean." 
The  business  forces  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  chinks  in  OSHA's  armor.  Wash- 
ington experts  suspect  that  subtle  White 
House  policy  and  budget  decisions  have  mu- 
ted the  agency's  voice  somewhat.  OSHA  has 
fewer  than  800  inspectors,  compared  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  10,- 
OOO-plus. 

Mr.  Stender  also  has  had  to  fight  off  at- 
tempts by  conservatives  In  Congress  to  emas- 
culate the  law  that  set  up  his  agency.  One 
such  challenge  was  barely  beaten  back  last 
year.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Stender  says  he  firmly 
doubts  "that  there  are  very  many  up  there 
[in  Congress]  who  are  against  safety  and 
health." 

With  a  new  Coneress  and  last  Ausfust's 
change  In  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Stender  may 
find  that  his  problems  in  1975  will  more  and 
more  revolve  around  the  liberals.  Last  sum- 
mer the  Senate  Labor  Committee  Issued  a  de- 
tailed report  charging  OSHA  with  a  number 
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of  sins;  poor  management,  leading  to  un- 
equal enforcement  of  the  law;  lack  of  con-, 
centratlon  on  the  most  serious  hazards,  and 
Inferior,  often-Ignored  Inspection  provisions. 
"Success  or  lack  at  success  is  not  gauged 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  violations." 
Mr.  Stender  replied.  "The  test  of  whether 
the  program  is  doing  the  Job  is  results.  You 
must  allow  some  Independent  Judgments. 
Decisions  must  be  related  to  a  given  situa- 
tion at  a  given  time  In  a  given  plant." 

Mr.  Stender  did  agree  with  the  commit- 
tee's contention  that  OSHA  had  neglected 
small  business  men,  who  account  for 
about  90  per  cent  of  all  employers.  He  said 
OSHA  had  now  shrunk  several  hundred  pages 
of  regulations  to  a  pocket-size  pamphlet  for 
their  benefit.  The  initial  press  run  of  500,000 
was, sold  out  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  and  a 
second  Is  now  In  the  works. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  Is  that 
OSHA  has  dawdled  In  proclaiming  urgently 
needed  toxic -substance  standards.  Part  of  the 
problem  is  the  two-phase  approach:  First, 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  (which  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare )  spends  a  year  or  so  on  the  research. 
Then  Its  recommendation  is  forwarded  to 
OSHA,  which  must  follow  a  22-step,  nine- 
month  road  to  promulgation  and  later  fight 
off  the  inevitable  court  challenges. 

Mr.  Stender  Isn't  sure  whether  be  likes 
the  dual  approach,  but  he  does  feel  strongly 
about  one  point:  "When  we  get  from  them  a 
suggested  level  of  exposure,  that's  what  It  Is. 
We  have  to  devise  a  standard  and  defend  that 
standard  In  a  court  of  law." 

Looking  back,  he  reflected,  "Some  of  the 
delays  were  there,  and  I  admit  they  were 
there."  The  right  of  interested  parties  to 
comment  on  proposals  makes  speedy  action 
on  them  difficult,  he  noted.  "We  work  on 
them  Just  as  fast  as  we  can.  A  number  of 
them  are  in  the  mill  right  now." 

Mr.  Stender  answers  the  charge  that  toxic 
substances  are  appearing  faster  than  his 
agency  can  issue  standards  by  pointing  out 
that  only  a  few  are  used  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  require  a  standard. 

Mr.  Stender  declares  that  there  has  been 
an  improvement  In  Job  conditions,  and  he 
attributes  It,  at  least  in  part,  to  "OSHA's 
presence  In  the  work  place." 

Lurking  lu  the  background  are  the  rever- 
berations from  a  bombshell  dropped  last 
summer  when  Mr.  Guenther's  memo  came  to 
light.  In  It,  Mr.  Guenther  pointed  out  the 
value  of  OSHA  as  a  "salespoint"  to  potential 
contributors  and  pledged  not  to  promulgate 
any  "highly  controversial  standards." 

This  "had  an  effect  on  credibility,"  Mr. 
Stender  acknowledged.  "Those  who  don't 
believe  we're  moving  fast  enough  think  that's 
the  reason."  But  ev»n  Mr.  Stender's  staunch- 
est  critics  give  him)hlgh  marks  for  integrity 
and  all  say  that  he  stands  head  and  shovUders 
above  OSHA's  first  director. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  Mr.  Stender 
has  been  a  moderating  influence  on  the  often 
acrimonious  debate  over  safety  and  health. 
He  is  credited  with  listening  to  both  sides 
and  trying  to  produce  an  Informed,  balanced 
decision. 

"Stender  has  been  a  listener  to  everyone's 
point  of  view,"  said  one  promanagement  ob- 
server. "He  really  has  sought  the  best 
course." 


PRICE  SUPPORT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  18.  1975 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  a  farmer  in  my  district. 
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I  feel  that  he  states,  eloquently,  the  need 
for  price  support  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  4296.  He  outlines  the  dramatic  rise 
in  the  cost  of  his  inputs  and  also  out- 
lines a  series  of  developments  that  have 
undermined  the  farmers  trust  in  govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  4296  provides  the  agricultural 
economy  with  a  market  pricing  system 
and  an  income  support  for  the  farmers. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  type  of  system 
Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer 
and  of  the  farmer,  like  Herb  Rock. 

The  letter  follows: 

AVOCA,  lOWA, 

February  19, 1975. 
Hon.  Tom  Harkin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harkin:  I  enjoyed  meeting  you 
and  attending  your  area  farm  meeting  at 
Harlan  on  February  8,  1975. 1  hope  your  other 
area  meetings  were  as  well  attended  and  that 
farmers  spoke  for  themselves  as  well  in  other 
meetings.  I  had  also  planned  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  Atlantic,  but  at  the  last  min- 
ute was  forced  to  change  my  plans. 

My  name  is  Herb  Rock.  I  live  on  a  427  acre 
fertile  bottomland  farm  In  the  Nlshnabotna 
River  valley  in  Pottawattamie  County,  two 
miles  southwest  of  Avoca,  Iowa.  1  was  bom 
on  this  farm  (then  only  200  acres)  43  years 
ago.  We  have  added  to  the  farm  twice  In 
effort  to  become  more  efficient  and  therefore 
enable  ourselves  to  stay  on  the  farm,  which 
has  been  one  nightmare  since  1963,  when  I 
started  on  my  own.  Corn  was  81.56  per  bu. 
when  I  started  In  1953 — never  again  that  high 
untU  1973.  Farmers  did  well  on  $1.56  corn 
In  1952  with  a  good  crop  and  not  too  much 
Investment  In  machinery.  A  new  50  horse- 
power tractor  cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.  To- 
day a  50  HP  tractor  will  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000  but  It  takes  a  $20,000  tractor  to  re- 
place the  $2,000  tractor  because  of  Increase 
In  acreage.  Then  a  bushel  of  seed  com  cost 
from  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  bu.,  now  from 
$32.00  to  $52.25  per  bu.,  and  so  on  with 
Inflation. 

I  am  a  grain  and  livestock  farmer.  I  raise 
200  acres  of  corn,  150  acres  of  soybeans,  800 
head  of  hogs  and  feed  out  200  head  of  cattle 
annually.  (Although  I  have  not  fed  cattle 
for  the  past  five  years,  I  still  claim  to  be  a 
cattle  feeder.) 

I  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
programs  on  com  acreage  while  I  have  been 
a  farmer  except  in  the  late  1950's  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  along  on  the  highest 
Imaginable  yield  I  could  have  obtained.  I 
sealed  com  with  the  ASCS  through  the  1960's 
and  early  1970'8.  I  have  stored  corn  as  long 
as  six  years  and  I  have  above  average  farmer 
experience  with  storing  feed  grains.  There  Is 
a  lot  of  expense  with  storing  grains — to  name 
a  few — (1)  building  depreciation  (2)  Inter- 
est and  Insurance  on  building  and  grain  (3) 
taxes  on  building  (4)  loss  from  spoilage  due 
to  weather  conditions  and  vermin  (Insects 
and  rodents)  (5)  labor  for  inspections  and 
maintenance  (6)  theft.  Some  of  the  grain  is 
completely  destroyed  through  storage. 

I  hear  and  read  much  from  the  populous 
areas  about  famine  in  the  future.  The  farm- 
ers of  America  have  and  always  will  feed  our 
people  very  well.  Our  people  are  very  spoiled, 
having  had  large  quantities  of  food  readily 
available.  You  will  never  have  to  tell  the 
farmers  of  America  they  have  to  produce  a 
given  amount.  The  farmers  of  America  are 
ambitious  people  with  initiative — they  will 
produce — that  is  their  purpose.  They  love  to 
produce,  that  is  why  they  are  farmers.  But, 
they  are  also  accountants — having  to  ac- 
count for  all  they  spend  and  Invest.  It  Is  a 
necessity  that  they  be  reimbursed  for  their 
product  at  production  costs,  plus  a  living  and 
some  proflt  for  their  gamble  with  life  and 
finance.  Farmers  produce  all  they  can  with 
cropping  plans  being  made  as  much  as  18 
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months  before  harvest  and  30  months  prior 
to  marketing.  Heifers  are  selected  for  breed- 
ing 36  months  before  the  offspring  beef  is 
slaughtered  for  human  consumption.  In 
short,  he  plans  to  produce,  then  markets  his 
product  at  the  best  price  he  can  get  when 
he  has  something  to  market  at  a  much  later 
date. 

When  the  government  Interferes  with  the 
marketing  process,  as  was  the  case  when 
prices  were  frozen  on  beef  in  the  summer  of 
1973  and  again  when  President  Ford  limited 
overseas  sales  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  1974, 
they  always  cause  repercussions  and  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  farming  Industry  and 
create  irresponsibility  and  political  and 
financial  graft. 

It  wUl  be  definitely  for  the  better  If  the 
farmers  are  not  governed,  but  helped  through 
better  marketing — open  and  promote  over- 
seas marketing— Do  not  establish  grain  re- 
serves, which  will  produce  waste  and  also  be 
used  by  profiteers  who  would  use  the  re- 
serves as  a  lever  over  the  producers  financial 
establishment.  If  the  agricultural  commit- 
tee should  see  fit  to  support  the  price  of  feed 
grains  it  should  be  at  a  realistic  figure  and  in 
no  way  should  the  legislation  provide  for  the 
grain  stock  to  eventually  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  government  or  financial  profiteers.  It 
should  be  disposed  of  through  disbursement 
to  the  hungry  nations  of  the  world. 

The  farmers  (In  my  area,  at  least)  have 
acquired  a  great  distrust  In  politics  and  big 
business.  It  would  be  well  for  our  great  na- 
tion if  legislations  moves  were  made  to  re- 
gain his  trust  to  prevent  the  "walls  from 
tumbling  down".  (1)  1968  Glenwood  Pack 
took  bankruptcy,  leaving  many  livestock  pro- 
ducers without  payment  for  livestock.  Ouch. 
(2)  1969  President  NUon  and  Congress  put 
an  end  to  Investment  Credit  presented  on  the 
last  days  of  December  retroactive  to  previous 
spring.  Ouch.  (3)  Watergate!!!  (4)  1974  DU- 
honoring  our  word  on  foreign  trade  of  grain 
commitments.  OUCH!!  (5)  American  Beef 
taking  bankruptcy  leaving  producers  hold- 
ing the  bag  on  18  million  dollars  worth  of 
livestock.  The  continual  political  move  of 
"help  the  needy"  and  "buy  ourselves  rich" 
to  "bolster  the  economy". 

I  am  enclosing  a  page  from  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register,  dated  February  16,  1975. 
which  had  a  couple  of  Interesting  articles! 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  an 
article  by  Veryl  Sanderson  headlined  "Pro- 
posed Cash  Reserve  to  Provide  Grain  For 
Starving". 

Would  it  be  possible  to  listen  in  on  your 
agricultural  committee  meeting?  i  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  for  which  I 
might  have  the  answers  from  my  agricultural 
experience. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  I  hope 
we  may  all  benefit  from  your  efforts.  Anx- 
iously awaiting  news  of  your  new  farm  bill 
I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Herbert  C.  Rock. 


JOHN  P.  DIESEL  DELIVERS  TIMELY 
MESSAGE  ON  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  18,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  Mr.  John  P.  Diesel,  president  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  shipyards  in 
the  world,  delivered  a  hard  hitting,  dy- 
namic message  to  the  Shipyard's  Ap- 
prentice Alumni  Association  at  their  an- 
nual banquet  In  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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The  thinking  of  this  chief  executive  is 
a  monument  of  logic  and  commonsense 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Mr.  Diesel  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  survival  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  if  we  continue  to  export  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  American 
citizens  due  to  our  own  lethargj'.  He 
speaks  of  our  general  low  productivity, 
our  system  of  doles,  our  work  ethics  and 
our  attitudes  and  says  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  no  return  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  this  excellent  speech : 
Speech  Delivered  at  Apprentice  Alumni 

BANQtTET 

(By  John  P.  Diesel) 

Thank  you,  Dick  (Broad),  for  that  very 
kind  introduction.  Before  I  go  any  further, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Dick 
Broad.  He  Is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  our 
top  management  team.  His  diligent  and  ded- 
icated efforts  across  the  past  twenty  years 
have  helped  Newport  News  achieve  a  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  world  as  a  builder 
of  nuclear -powered  ships. 

He  is  described  by  the  authors  of  the  new 
book.  Nuclear  Navy,  as  being  "intense,  hard 
working,  intelligent  and  thorough.  Equally 
impressive  were  Broad's  three  years  of  ex- 
perience on  the  waterfront  as  a  machinery 
installation  supervisor.  It  was  a  dirty,  grimy 
Job  involving  all  the  practical  realities  of 
shipbuilding."  I  hardly  recognized  him ! 

Seriously,  I  know  that  you  apprentice 
graduates  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Dick 
is  a  fellow  alumnus.  He  is  the  second  appren- 
tice graduate  to  serve  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  company:  The  first  was  Lem  Robertson, 
and  of  course  recently,  Pat  Phillips  became 
the  third  apprentice  graduate  to  achieve  the 
title  of  vice  president. 

This  speaks  very  well  for  our  apprentice- 
ship program.  I  know  there  will  be  more  in 
the  future! 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  address 
this  important  group.  And  this  is  an  im- 
portant group  because  our  apprentice  grad- 
uates form  the  real  backbone  of  the  front- 
line management  of  our  company.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  Just  over  4300  men  have 
graduated  from  the  school.  I  should  hasten 
to  add  that  In  the  not-too-distant  future 
well  have  to  correct  that  to  men  and  women'. 
John  Pirkle  tells  me  that  if  everything  goes 
well — and  if  we  can  reduce  their  Interest  In 
producing  new  little  shipbuilders — our  first 
woman  apprentice  will  graduate  In  1977.  More 
than  1 ,000  of  you  apprentice  alumni  are  serv- 
ing the  company  in  supervisory  or  manage- 
ment-level positions  today.  This  is  proof 
positive  of  the  value  of  the  program,  and  as 
I've  said  before,  we  fully  intend  to  Increase 
the  enrollment  of  the  school  from  Its  present 
800  to  about  1,000  by  October  of  this  year. 

I  applaud  the  work  of  this  organization, 
and  commend  you  for  your  on-going  Interest 
in  the  school  and  its  programs.  You  people 
represent  a  broad  cross-section  of  our  com- 
pany and  the  community.  While  most  of  vou 
have  either  retired  from,  or  are  presently 
employed  by  the  shipyard,  I  know  that  others 
here  tonight  have  moved  Into  fields  or  bxasl- 
nesses  outside  the  company. 

And  while  I  expect  to  make  .s.nme  gei.eral 
remarks.  I  hope  those  of  you  in  the  latter 
category  will  pardon  me  for  directing  some  of 
my  thoughts  to  topics  that  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  in-house  matters. 

These  are  critical  times  for  our  country — 
and  our  company.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
that,  if  you've  been  reading  the  newspaper. 
I'm  concerned.  I'm  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  enterprise  system.  And  each 
of  you— whether  you're  employed  by  the 
yard— or  outside  of  it— should  share  this 
same  concern. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let's  look  at  some  cold,  hard  economic 
facts: 

Output  per  manhour  (or  productivity) 
went  down  3.7 'c    in  the  nation  in  1974. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  lB'~c 
in  the  past  two  years. 

The  balance  of  payments  deficit  was  more 
than  $3''2  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1974. 

The  gross  national  product  was  down  at  an 
annual  rate  of  9.1  ''r  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1974. 

Gentlemen,  we're  exporting  the  standard 
of  living  of  future  American  citizens.  How? 
By  our  own  lethargy. 

High  productivity  Is  the  engine  for  the  ve- 
hicle we  call  free  enterprise.  And  that's  where 
the  basic  problem  lies.  The  American  worker 
just  Isn't  producing  enough.  He  has  always 
contributed  to  the  American  dream  which 
had  us  believe  that  our  rewards  were  com- 
mensurate with  what  we  contributed  in  the 
way  of  work. 

But  where  Is  the  American  dream  today? 
I'm  afraid  its  riding  down  the  road  past  a 
sign  with  an  arrow  pointing  toward  "welfare 
state."  Or  to  put  It  another  way,  we've  be- 
come a  nation  with  a  choir  full  of  people 
on  the  dole  singing  an  all-too-famlliar  tune: 
"who's  going  to  take  care  of  me  now?" 

Whatever  happened  to  the  work  ethic? 

The  work  ethic  holds  that  work  Is  good 
in  itself;  that  you  not  only  make  a  con- 
tribution to  society  but  that  you  become  a 
better  person  by  virtue  of  working. 

Horatio  Alger  was  a  prime  example  of  the 
work  ethic.  He  proved  that  hard  work  is 
the  key  and  he  wasn't  a  part  of  the  landed 
gentry!  I  wonder:  where  are  the  Horatio 
Algers  today?  Effective  management  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  productivity  in  making 
the  free  enterprise  system  work.  But  I  don't 
think  we're  doing  the  management  Job 
either. 

Things  have  changed.  These  days,  we  find 
far  too  many  people  with  the  attitude:  Let 
George  do  It.  And  I'm  afraid  George  is  not 
doing  It. 

Along  this  line,  I'm  reminded  of  something 
one  of  our  people  said  to  his  managers  in  a 
staff  meeting.  "It  seems  to  me."  he  began, 
"that  all  of  you  guys  want  to  be  football 
players  but  none  of  you  wants  to  play  foot- 
ball." 

Too  often,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  many 
of  us  want  to  be  managers  but  we  don't  want 
to  manage?  Generally  speaking,  managers  in 
American  Industry  today  are  either  afraid 
to — or  don't  have  the  fortitude — to  accept 
responsibility  or  to  take  initiative.  Proof  of 
this  is  In  the  productivity  pudding.  It's  pretty 
damn  soft.  Too  often  we  take  the  attitude 
that  the  other  guy.  or  the  other  department, 
isn't  doing  this  or  that,  so  why  should  I.  "I 
sure  don't  want  to  rock  that  boat."  That's 
the  trouble.  Too  many  of  us  are  resting  on 
our  oars. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  this  isn't  the 
kind  of  attitude  that  builds  ships  or  puts 
men  on  the  moon.  Or  that  provided  us  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  primary  function  of  a 
manager  is  to  bring  about  change.  Change 
often  starts  with  hard,  tough  self-examina- 
tion :  when  Is  the  last  time  you  change  some- 
thing? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  really  looked 
at  your  own  performance?  Or  your  people's 
performance? 

How  many  of  your  people  are  on-time  to 
work?  How  about  yourself? 

How  many  are  drinking  coffee  15  or  20 
minutes  after  they  come  to  work?  How  many 
are  reading  newspapers  or  staring  out  the 
window? 

Have  you  asked  yourself  lately  how  can  I, 
and  my  people,  do  a  better  Job  and  also  save 
the  company  money? 

What  steps  did  you  plan  and  take  to  Im- 
prove it? 

Earlier,   this  week,  I  took  a  short  walk 
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through  on©  of  our  shipyard  departments  at 
7:45  ajn.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the  people 
I  saw  actually  appeared  to  be  working,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  that's  disappoint- 
ing. In  fact,  it's  downright  ludicrous. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  we  also  need  initia- 
tive In  management  today.  All  too  often  I'm 
afraid   we're   guilty   of   spending   our   time 

rationalizing  our  way  out  of  something 

rather  than  Into  something. 

I  have  yet  to  see — with  maybe  one  excep- 
tion— In  my  three  years  at  Newport  News  a 
manager  walk  In  my  door  and  say,  "Hey,  I've 
got  some  new  Ideas  about  how  my  work  ought 
to  b«  done.  We're  going  to  reduce  the  budg- 
ets and  get  more  output  with  less  Input." 

I  recently  ran  across  a  list  of  22  ways  to 
kill  an  Idea.  I'd  like  to  share  them  with 
you.  Imagine  yourself,  for  a  minute,  as  an 
employee  presenting  an  Idea  to  his  manager. 
These  are  the  manager's  responses: 

Don't  be  ridiculous. 

We  tried  that  before. 

It's  too  radical  a  change. 

We  don't  have  time. 

We've  never  done  it  before. 

That's  not  our  problem. 

We're  not  ready  for  that. 

Top  management  will  never  go  for  It. 

Let's  form  a  committee. 

Has  anyone  else  ever  tried  It? 

Sound  famUlar?  I  only  read  10  of  them 
because  you've  heard  the  rest — many  times. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  manage.  When  I 
keep  hearing  these  kinds  of  things,  and  I 
have  to  start  managing  your  business,  then 
I  don't  need  that  kind  of  manager.  He's 
only  filling  a  box  on  the  organization  chart. 

I  don't  believe  I  need  to  tell  you  that  our 
shipyard  is  In  very  serious  condition  to- 
day. I  think  I  made  that  point  pretty  clear 
two  weeks  ago  when  I  announced  our  1976 
plans  for  reducing  the  work  force  and  re- 
structuring our  management  team. 

In  my  Job,  I  receive  a  good  deal  of  advice 
about  how  to  manage  the  company.  Of 
course  some  of  it  comes  unsolicited.  A  lew 
days  ago,  the  following  post  card  came  across 
my  desk.  It  offered  a  very  simple  solution 
to  our  lay-off  plans.  It  said  (and  I  quote): 
"Lay  off  Carolinians,  not  Virginians,  it's  un- 
fair. Too  many  North  Carolinians  in  Tide- 
water Virginia  now!  Lay  off  Carolinians."  It 
was  signed,  "A  concerned  person." 

Hell,  if  I  laid  off  aU  the  Carolinians,  we 
might  as  well  close  the  gates!  I'm  Just  sorry 
that  the  concerned  person  didn't  sign  his 
name.  I  would  like  to  have  responded  to  that 
guy! 

Obvloiisly  he's  from  Virginia.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  suffers  from  an  acute  case  of  the 
syndrome  mentioned  earlier  called  "Let 
George  do  It." 

Seriously,  gentlemen,  we  Just  can't  build 
our  product  for  what  our  customer  can  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we're 
not  alone  in  that  game.  The  auto  industry 
is  experiencing  the  same  problem.  Why?  Peo- 
ple simply  can't  afford  to  pay  the  high  price 
for  the  cars  they're  building. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we  don't  like  to  pur- 
sue an  adversary  relationship  with  our  cus- 
tomer. That's  not  what  business  is  all  about, 
and  it's  not  the  reason  we're  in  business. 
But  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
in  today's  world  that  we  can  get  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  work  that  we  do. 

There's  a  very  simple  fact  about  what 
happens  If  your  product  isn't  more  valuable 
to  the  man  you're  selling  It  to  than  the  price 
he  pays  for  it.  You  go  out  of  business. 

We're  fast  approaching — if  In  fact  we 
haven't  already  passed  it — the  point  of  no 
return  In  this  country.  The  corner  cobbler 
may  build  the  finest  shoes  In  the  world.  But 
If  nobody  can  afford  to  buy  his  shoes,  a  rack 
full  of  the  finest  shoes  In  the  world  isn't 
going  to  do  him  a  damn  bit  of  good.  Gen- 
tlemen, that's  where  the  American  economy 
Is  today. 

We've  got  to  stop  waiting  for  George  to 
do  it. 
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People  win  sometimes  say  that  their  Job 
Isn't  challening  enough.  Boy,  111  tell  you 
something.  There  Isn't  a  Job  in  our  shipyard 
that  Isn't  challenging,  especially  today.  If 
you  think  you  haven't  got  enough  challenge. 
I'll  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you  anytime  bow 
we  can  come  up  with  some ! 

I  have  been  asked  what  I  mean  by  the 
term  Job  enlargement.  These  aren't  some 
buzz  words  out  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  What  this  really  means  is  giving  peo- 
ple who  have  the  ability  more  work  to  do 
and  more  challenge.  In  this  way,  they  build 
themselves  and  produce  more  efficiently.  This 
shouldn't  be  bard  for  anyone  to  understand. 

5rot  all  of  the  problems  I've  touched  on 
tonight  are  peculiar  to  the  shipyard  or  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  I've  seen  them 
throughout  my  more  than  25  years  in  man- 
agement. I've  seen  them  In  large  corpora- 
tions. In  smaller  companies  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  consultant. 

What  we  really  need  to  do  is  to  break  up 
the  inertia  of  productivity.  We  need  to  upset 
the  system  a  little.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing. 
It's  high  time  you  upset  the  system.  If  you 
don't,  somebody  will  upset  you. 

Personally,  I  don't  think  it's  too  late  If 
we  get  things  moving  now.  I've  touched  on 
the  national  picture,  but  gentlemen,  our  Job 
of  improving  begins  right  here  at  Newport 
News.  We  in  the  shipyard  have  the  ability 
and  the  authority  to  do  It.  We  have  done  it 
In  the  past;  we  must  do  it  again. 

In  closing,  we  need  to  be  more  positive 
about  what  our  economic  system  can  do. 
We  need  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  system 
which  has  served  us  so  well  for  so  long.  Then 
we  must  apply  ourselves  to  modifying  it 
where  necessary  based  on  the  reality  of  our 
time  so  that  the  basic  system  can  be  retained 
for  future  generations  of  Americans.  We  live 
la  a  dynamic  and  constantly  changing  world, 
and  our  economic  system  or  free  enterprise 
has  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  fiexlble 
enough  to  meet  new  requirements  and  the 
demands  of  our  society.  It  takes  strong  and 
courageous  leadership. 

The  tree  enterprise  system  wiU  continue 
to  work  only  if  each  of  us  demonstrates  re- 
sponsibility, takes  Initiative,  has  the  capac- 
ity to  both  generate  and  deal  with  change, 
and  finally,  the  courage  to  lead. 

Let's  get  off  the  horse  named  Inertia.  He's 
still  In  the  starting  blocks.  We  need  to  get 
on  a  horse  called  Momentum  that's  headed 
toward  the  finish  line.  And  we  need  to  do  it 
now.  Because  he's  the  one  that's  going  to  win 
this  race! 

Thank  you  very  much.  You've  been  a  most 
attentive  audience. 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OP 
SECTION  312  OP  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OP  1964 


HON.  GUDYS  NOON  SPELLMAN 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  extend 
and  amend  section  312  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964.  That  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  low  in- 
terest rate  loans  to  property  owners  to 
rehabilitate  their  property  if  it  Is  in 
urban  areas,  cities,  and  counties  where  a 
program  of  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment is  underway.  This  program  is  the 
key  to  rehabilitating  inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods. It  recognizes  the  importance 
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of  the  comprehensive  neighborhood  pres- 
ervation concept  of  allowing  people  to 
receive  Government  loans  because  pri- 
vate lenders  either  may  not  be  willing  to 
lend  in  the  area  or  may  deliberately 
charge  an  interest  rate  so  high  that  it 
discourages  rehabiUtation. 

The  legislation  also  directs  HUD  to  ad- 
minister the  program  so  that  it  will  en- 
courage communities  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing preservation  with  public  and  private 
capital  not  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 321,  encourage  communities  to  ad- 
dress the  housing  preservation  needs  of 
owner-occupants  whose  incomes  are  too 
low  to  afford  even  section  312  loans,  and 
accommodate  the  needs  of  communities 
which  have  no  other  feasible  source  of 
loan  funds  for  rehabilitation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would:  First,  ex- 
tend the  section  312  program  through 
September  30,  1978;  second,  allow  HUD 
to  exceed  the  3  percent  loan  interest  up  to 
a  Government  interest  rate  which  covers 
the  cost  of  borrowing  plus  losses  and 
administration  cost  on  a  sliding  scale 
when  the  borrower's  income  exceeds  the 
median  income;  third,  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  cities  and  counties  which 
provide  rehabilitation  funds  from  other 
sources  and  to  cities  and  counties  which 
are  unable  to  provide  rehabilitation 
funds  to  individuals  because  of  State 
legal  restrictions;  and  fourth,  switch 
the  funding  for  section  312  from  the 
appropriations  process  to  a  Treasury  bor- 
rowing process. 

Last  year,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
the  administration  proposed  that  the 
section  312  program  be  terminated.  They 
proposed  that  cities  with  areas  needing 
rehabilitation  use  their  block  grant  com- 
munity development  funds  instead. 
Many  in  the  Congress  opposed  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  issue  and  were 
successful  in  getting  the  3 -percent  re- 
habilitation loan  program  extended  to 
August  22,  1975.  The  Congress  felt  the 
program  should  be  extended  for  several 
reasons:  First,  the  block  grant  program 
would  not  give  section  312  funds  the 
priority  consideration  they  need;  and 
second,  section  312  is  the  only  housing 
program  directed  especially  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  312  program 
expires  August  22.  I  urge  the  Banking, 
Currency  and  Housing  Committee  to  act 
upon  it  quickly. 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH  ANNOUNCES 
FIRST  SBA  LEGISLATIVE  HEAR- 
INGS BY  NEW  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  place  in  the  Record  herewith  the  an- 
nouncement by  Representative  Neal 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  Small  Business  In- 
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vestment    Companies,    concerning    the 

first  legislative  hearings  of  the  newly 
expanded  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee with  legislative  authority. 

The  announcement  follows: 

Rb>kesentative  Smith  Announces  First 
Legislative  Heakings 

Rep.  Neal  Smith  (O-Ia.),  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  SBA  and  SBIC  Legis- 
lation, today  announced  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  hold  Its  first  legislative  hearings 
on  March  21  and  24,  1975,  at  10:00  a.m.  In 
room  2359  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Biaidlng. 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  stated  that  he  Is 
pleased  that  the  Subcommittee,  in  exercising 
Its  newly  acquired  legislative  authority.  Is 
examining  the  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  because  of  rapidly  rising  prlcee 
and  business  Interruptions  catised  by  mas- 
sive disruption  of  public  utility  service. 

Rep.  Smith  stated  that  the  March  21  hear- 
ing would  be  on  the  plight  of  small  business- 
men who  contracted  with  the  government 
for  goods  and  services  during  the  time  Phases 
I-IV  were  In  effect.  "These  Individuals,"  ac- 
cording to  Smith,  "were  convinced  by  the 
Government  to  enter  contracts  which  did 
not  provide  any  means  of  relief  when  the 
cost  of  goods  and  materials  sky-rocketed 
after  price  controls  were  lifted.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  an  agency  may  not  provide  any 
relief.  In  many  cases,  even  though  It  wants 
to  do  so  and  thus  the  agency  may  be  com- 
pelled to  bankrupt  a  small  businessman  who 
has  performed  well  In  the  past  by  requiring 
completion  of  the  contract." 

On  March  24th.  Smith's  Subcommittee 
will  be  considering  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  loans  to  small  businesses  which  have 
suffered  severe  economic  injury  due  to  dis- 
ruption in  public  utility  service.  "At  the 
present  time,"  said  Smith,  "small  business 
concerns  are  eligible  for  disaster  loans  If  the 
Injury  Is  caused  by  floods,  riots  or  other 
catastrophes:  however.  If  it  is  caused  by 
other  than  natural  disaster,  such  as  the  fire 
in  New  York  City  which  eliminated  telephone 
service  in  a  300-square  block  area,  no  Federal 
assistance  is  available.  The  purpose  of  this 
hearing  will  be  to  explore  ways  of  providing 
some  relief  to  those  concerns  which  have  had 
their  business  almost  destroyed  by  lack  of 
telephone  service." 

Smith  also  noted  that  although  the  situa- 
tion which  pointed  out  the  need  for  Federal 
programs  to  assist  In  the  event  of  such  dis- 
asters occurred  in  New  York  City,  the  next 
one  could  occur  anywhere  and  might  be 
caused  by  disruption  in  electricity  or  gas. 
as  well  as  telephone  service. 

In  addition  to  Rep.  Smith,  other  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  are  Representatives 
Bob  Bergland  (D-Mlnn.)  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
(D-Tex.),  James  C.  Corman  (D-CaUf.),  Par- 
ren  J.  Mitchell  (D-Md.),  James  M.  Hanley 
(D-N.Y.) ,  Ous  Yatron  (D-Pa.) ,  John  Breckin- 
ridge (D-Ky.),  J.  William  Stanton  (R-Ohlo), 
Mllllcent  Penwlck  (R-N.J.),  and  William  F. 
Goodllng  (R-Pa.). 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns,  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  and  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Ranking  Minority  Member  are  ex-offlclo 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  H.R.  4485 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4485.  the  Emergency 
Middle-Income    Housing    Act    of    1975. 
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Passage  of  H.R.  4485  will  stimulate  hous- 
ing construction  by  expanding  the  poten- 
tial homebuying  market  with  the  incen- 
tive of  lower-interest  rates.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  reduce  tempo- 
rarily the  payments  on  a  market-rate 
mortgage  to  the  level  of  payments  on  a 
mortgage  bearing  an  interest  rate  of  6 
percent;  or  to  make  it  possible  for  a  7- 
percent  mortgage  rate  to  be  in  effect  for 
the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Under  the  terms  of  H.R.  4485,  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  for  single-family 
homes,  one-family  units  in  a  condo- 
minium project,  and  for  both  garden  and 
high-rise  apartments. 

I  favor  the  middle-income  housing  bill 
because  of  the  double  benefit  it  will  pro- 
vide. It  will  allow  the  average  working 
person  who  earns  between  $7,000  and 
$18,000  to  purchase  a  home  with  interest 
rates  that  are  approximately  one-third 
lower  than  the  current  average  interest 
rates.  The  bill  will  also  give  a  much- 
needed  boost  to  the  construction  indus- 
try. The  current  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  residential  construction  industry 
is  over  40  percent.  Traditionally,  housing 
has  led  the  economy  out  of  recessions. 
The  current  severe  slump  in  both  the 
economy  and  the  housing  industry  is  not 
getting  any  better.  We  need  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  into  law  in  order  to  aid 
potential  homebuyers  and  to  put  out-of- 
work  construction  employees  back  on  the 
job. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Emergency  Middle-Income 
Housing  Act  of  1975.  We  must  enact  it 
Into  law  without  further  delay. 


A  NEW  ROLE  FOR  CONNECTICUT 
SOIL  SCIENTISTS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedicated 
scientists  who  man  the  Connecticut  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  a  valuable  asset 
to  communities  throughout  the  State.  I 
would  like  to  place  into  the  Record  an 
article  from  Conservation  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttire,  which  tells  about  the  work  of  the 
soil  scientist  in  Connecticut. 

The  article  follows: 
A  New  Role  for  Connecticdt  Son,  ScreimsTS 
(By  David  Lavlne  and  Edward  H.  Sautter 

Director,    Connecticut    Inland    Wetlands 

Project,  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  and  State  soil 

scientist,  SCS,  Storrs,  Conn.) 

On  the  edge  of  a  Connecticut  field,  a  soil 
scientist  explains  to  members  of  a  local 
Inland  wetlands  agency  about  the  soils  on 
which  they  are  walking,  where  the  poorly 
drained  soils  merge  with  moderately  well- 
drained  soUs. 

The  members  have  the  task  of  regulating 
wetland  activities,  and  as  they  begin  to  get 
their  feet  muddy,  the  daU  they've  received 
earlier  starts  to  fall  Into  place. 

Such  on-site  trips  are  part  of  a  program  set 
up  by  the  eight  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  In  Connecticut  to  help  local  inland 
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wetland  agency  members  learn  about  soils 
and  how  they  are  classified. 

What  makes  a  soil  scientist  and  the  soU 
survey  so  Important  is  Connecticut's  Inland 
Wetlands  and  Watercourses  Act,  passed  In 
1972. 

This  act  requires  a  local  agency— or  the 
state  if  no  local  agency  is  established — to 
regulate  and  license  nearly  all  activities  on 
waterbodles  and  wetlands  in  the  169  towns  In 
the  state.  Anyone  who  wants  to  remove  or 
deposit  materials  on  a  wetland  or  water- 
course must  seek  a  license. 

The  act  defines  wetlands  as  being  all  soil 
types  designated  as  "poorly  drained,  very 
poorly  drained,  alluvial  and  flood  plain  by 
the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey  .  .  ." 

This  legislative  definition  of  wetlands  In- 
cludes soils  which  comprise  more  than  half 
a  million  acres  In  Connecticut — about  1  out 
of  every  5  acres  in  the  state. 

Frequently,  the  local  Inland  wetlands  agen- 
cy members  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
In  recognizing  or  knowing  the  limitations  of 
wetland  soils.  That's  why  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  have  set  up  educa- 
tional programs  for  these  agencies. 

In  Middlesex  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  for  example,  SCS  SoU 
Scientist  Dennis  Hutchison  and  District  Con- 
servationist Barry  Cavanna  usually  start  a 
group  off  with  some  background  on  soUs. 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  soil  survey 
maps  and  how  they  are  made. 

However,  for  the  agency  members.  It  Is  the 
actual  onslte  look  at  wetland  soils  which 
brings  all  the  pertinent  Information  together. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Connecticut 
legislation,  substantial  thought  was  given  to 
soUs  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  wet- 
lands. It  was  determined  that  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  In 
delineating  boundaries  betweien  soUs  would 
simplify  the  task  of  determining  wetland  and 
nonwetland  areas. 

Two  years  of  experience  with  the  act  have 
confirmed  this  Judgment,  although  refine- 
ment of  wetland  boundaries  continues. 

To  assist  local  Inland  wetlands  agencies, 
sou  and  water  conservation  districts  In  the 
state  have  been  entering  Into  Memorandums 
of  Understanding.  They  provide  substantial 
guidance  and  technical  aid  to  the  agencies 
In  drawing  boundaries  and  determining  the 
lUnltatlons  of  wetland  areas  where  permits 
have  been  requested. 

WhUe  much  remains  to  be  done — such  as 
more  precise  boundary  delineation— the  first 
steps  have  been  successfully  taken.  The  soU 
survey  Is  proving  to  be  an  extremely  valuable 
planning  tool. 
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BAN  THE   HANDGUN— NO.    6 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  prevalent  myth  among  hand- 
gun owners  is  that  a  handgun  Is  neces- 
sary for  self-protection.  The  belief  that 
a  handgun  may  be  useful  In  repelling 
an  attacker  or  thief  Is  cited  as  justifica- 
tion for  the  possession  of  these  deadly 
weapons  by  the  ordinary  citizen. 

The  fantasy  that  the  "good  guy"  wins 
the  shootout  Is  exploded  by  a  sober  look 
at  the  facts.  A  recent  study  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  Medical  School 
concluded  that  the  family  gun  is  six  times 
as  likely  to  be  used  against  a  friend  or 
famUy  member  as  against  an  Intruder. 


The  editorial  below  points  out  the  expert 
testimony  of  law  enforcement  officials 
who  confront  this  problem  every  day  of 
their  lives,  to  the  effect  that  a  handgun 
simply  Is  not  useful  as  a  defensive 
weapon. 

The  editorial  which  follows,  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post  on  March  11 : 
Guns  and  Protection 

Despite  their  exposure  to  the  exotic  arma- 
ment displayed  on  TV  police  shows  and  m 
spy  movies,  few  Americans  are  specltOly  so- 
phisticated about  weaponry  for  the  self-de- 
fense department.  In  fact,  their  "deterrents" 
can  lead  to  disaster. 

Thus  at  a  recent  hearing  on  gtm  control 
legislation  being  conducted  by  a  House  sub- 
committee, the  police  chief  of  Atlanta  re- 
ported on  frequent  cases  In  which  holdup 
victims  carrying  guns  tried  to  draw  them  and 
outshoot  armed  robbers— and  were  quickly 
shot  dead  themselves.  Public  Safety  Com- 
missioner A.  Reginald  Eaves  said  he  believes 
a  handgun  offers  the  average  clvUlan  nothlne 
much  mwe  than  "a  false  sense  of  secimty  •• 

There  are  limitless  other  hazards  associ- 
ated with  keeping  a  loaded  handgun  around 
the  house;  many  a  homicide  has  followed  a 
family  squabble  because  such  a  weapon  was 
at  hand.  But  Eaves'  point  Is  especially  worth 
remembering.  Pretending  to  be  a  gunfighter 
can  be  fatally  risky  and  not  even  the  best 
trained  and  ablest  target  shooter  Is  auto- 
matically qualified,  by  either  experience  or 
equipment,  to  subdue  armed  attackers 

The  current  hearings  have  again  aired  the 
Informed  opinion  of  competent  law  enforce- 
ment  authorities  about  gun  control  In 
America.  They  are  virtually  unanimous  in 
urging  a  tougher  law. 

It  Is  that  legislation,  not  a  cheap  pocket 
pistol,  that  offers  the  best  hope  of  reducing 
the  spreading  nightmare  of  armed  violence 
Gunplay  is  not  a  rewarding  exercise  for  am- 
ateurs. Domestic  disarmament  has  become 
an  Increasingly  urgent  challenge  to  Capitol 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST- 
GEORGIA  WINNER 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  organization  annually 
sponsors  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program  for  10th.  11th,  and  12th 
grade  students.  This  year's  theme,  "My 
Responsibility  as  a  Citizen,"  focused  the 
attention  of  youth  on  the  obligation  of 
citizenship  and  called  for  a  personal 
evaluation  of  their  responsibility  in  pre- 
serving democracy. 

The  winner  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Fred  Morgan,  hails  from  the  city  of 
Swalnsboro  which  is  located  in  the  First 
District  that  I  am  honored  to  represent. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  young 
man  last  week  and  attending  the  VFW 
dinner  honoring  the  wiimers  from 
around  the  Nation. 

Fred    has    presented    an    excellent 
speech,  and  I  would  like  to  share  his  im- 
pressive remarks  with  my  colleagues: 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram— Georgia      Winnhi,      FaxD      Henbt 
Morgan 

As  I  learn  of  current  situations  and  events 
through  reading  the  papers  and  listening  to 


television,  I  often  feel  that  I  have  been  un- 
deservingly thrown  into  this  world.  KUllng, 
hatred,  scandal,  and  criticism  are  almost 
unrestrained.  I  find  myself  saying,  "I  wish 
the  government  would  do  something  about 
this  situation.  It's  getting  hard  for  me  to  be 
a  good  citizen."  Suddenly  I  realize  how  nar- 
row-minded my  thinking  Is.  I  live  In  a 
democracy  where  the  government  Is  my  rep- 
resentative. So  the  government  I  so  fervently 
complain  about  Is,  In  effect,  me.  My  repre- 
sentatives don't  dominate  me;  they  represent 
me,  just  as  their  title  Implies.  That  Is  what 
freedom  Is  all  about.  As  most  Americans  do, 
I  have  separated  myself  from  government, 
thinking  the  people  In  this  branch  have 
little.  If  nothing,  m  common  with  me.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  neglecting  my  responslbUlty 
as  a  citizen. 

Public  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  apathy. 
Many  feel  that  what  they  do  has  no  effect 
on  the  action  of  their  elected  representatives, 
especially  in  higher  levels  of  government.  As 
a  result  many  citizens  do  absolutely  nothing 
to  let  their  representative  know  how  they 
feel.  Thus,  uninformed  representatives  must 
often  make  serious  decisions  on  their  own. 
This,  along  with  the  fact  that  our  govern- 
mental officials  are  human  and  Just  as  prone 
to  err  as  you  and  I,  has  caused  many  avoid- 
able mistakes  to  occur  In  the  handling  of  our 
government. 

I  am  free  to  state  my  opinion;  therefore, 
my  sitting  Idly  by  and  doing  nothing  Is 
equivalent  to  my  saying,  "That's  OK  with 
me."  I  owe  action  to  those  who  have  fought 
and  sacrificed  their  lives  so  I  can  be  free 
today.  Whether  my  opinion  Is  right  or  wrong 
I  am  entitled  to  It.  This  Is  the  key  to  a  more 
Informed  government,  which.  In  turn,  will 
make  wiser  decisions. 

Bertrand  Russell  said  It  was  wise  to  ques- 
tion things  which  you  have  long  taken  for 
granted.  If  you  think  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  government  and  freedom  is  only  a 
stipulation  on  a  contract  called  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  you  are  wrong.  Freedom  Is  not  a  con- 
stant. Like  a  muscle,  It  needs  exercise  or  It 
wUl  atrophy.  Before  I  complain  about  the 
system  or  the  government  or  whatever  you 
call  It,  I  shotild  take  Into  serious  considera- 
tion what  I  have  done  to  affect  the  situation. 
It  Is  out  of  necessity  as  well  as  responsl- 
bUlty that  we  should  practice  our  freedom 
to  the  fullest.  I  firmly  believe  what  you 
don't  use,  you  lose.  I  would  hate  to  lose  my 
freedom  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  put  on  this 
earth  not  to  see  through  each  other  but  to 
see  each  other  through.  I  consider  It  my 
duty  to  do  my  best  In  helping  and  working 
with  my  fellowman  in  making  this  coimtry 
a  better  place  to  live.  If  we  can't  live  among 
ourselves  In  peace,  how  do  we  expect  to  get 
along  with  other  nations  of  the  world?  Life 
Is  much  more  than  computers  and  transis- 
tors, and  anyone  who  falls  to  recognize  his 
feUowman's  needs  and  feelings  Is  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 

There  ere  many  things  we  as  people  can  do 
to  help  our  country.  Naming  them  all  would 
be  Impossible  as  each  task  dUIers  with  the 
Individual,  but  1  feel  It  Is  my  resoonstbUlty 
as  a  citizen  to  get  my  listless  brains  and 
heart  working  for  my  country  and  for  the 
people  with  whom  I  share  this  great  land. 


REVENUE  SHARING  CONTINUES  NA- 
TIONAL NEGLECT  OF  CHILDREN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
nave  a  national  paradox  of  lofty  Ideals 
and  low-level  performance  when  It  comes 
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to  children.  This  problem  begins  in  our 
homes,  but  much  of  it  carries  over  to 
our  public  policies  In  local  school  districts 
and  counties,  States,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  chil- 
dren are  virtually  condemned  to  failure 
on  the  day  they  were  born  because  of 
the  social  and  economic  disadvantages 
of  their  parents  and  inadequate  com- 
mmiities. 

In  terms  of  revenue  sharing,  children 
are  neglected  in  two  ways.  First,  school 
districts  are  not  eligible  for  revenue  shar- 
ing grants,  and,  second,  services  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  are  omitted  from  the 
priority  list  for  funds  received  by  local 
governments. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government 
and  States  have  been  gtiilty  of  not  utiliz- 
ing programs  for  children  that  have  been 
mandated  by  the  Congress.  A  glaring 
example  of  this  has  been  the  preventive 
child  health  care  services  amended  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  1967.  The  early 
and  periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  EPSDT  program  was  aimed 
at  providing  eye.  ear,  dental,  and  other 
preventive  care  and  treatment  for  13 
million  children  eligible  under  medicaid. 
In  January  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reported  that  not  only  had  HEW 
been  slow  in  developing  EPSDT  regula- 
tions, but  an  8-State  survey  showed 
that  of  1.8  million  children  eligible,  only 
3  percent  had  been  screened. 

I  submit  to  the  Record  the  following 
comments  by  Dr.  Michael  S.  March,  a 
retired  budget  analyst  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  who  Is  now  a 
professor  of  public  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado: 

RxviEw  OF  Federal  Legislativx  and  Budgetart 
Developmejits  Affectino  Children 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  what  re- 
cent Federal  policies  and  budgetary  action 
may  mean  for  chUdren  and  youth — and  for 
the  States  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
for  the  Federal  agencies  In  this  field.  Two 
sets  of  somewhat  related  policies  developed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  have  very  Im- 
portant Implications  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  country's 
chUdren. 

One  Is  the  policy  of  severe  Federal  budget- 
ary stringency  which  was  Initiated  late  In 
calendar  1972  and  made  fuUy  evident  In 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 

1974.  Numerous  Impoundments  were  at- 
tempted to  kUl  off  whole  programs  and  even 
agencies,  such  as  OEO.  These  actions  de- 
prived our  children  and  youth. 

The  Federal  budget  Is  In  trouble.  In  fiscal 
1971  and  1972  the  deficits  each  year  exceeded 
$23  bUllon.  For  the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
the  deficits  totalled  nearly  $18  bUllon.  For 

1975,  the  problem  Is  to  prevent  an  Increase 
In  the  $9  blUlon  deficit  bequeathed  by 
President  Nixon. 

Past  deficits  have  been  the  root  cause  of 
our  present  runaway  Infiatlon — the  worst  In- 
fiatlon  since  World  War  n.  Inflation  Is  rec- 
ognized as  being  hurtful  to  families  and 
destructive  of  economic  strength. 

President  Ford  Is  ciirrently  driving  his 
Cabinet  to  cut  $6  bUUon  out  of  the  1976 
budget  and  hold  It  to  $300  bUllon.  These 
actions  wlU  hit  controllable  programs  very 
hard — and  many  programs  for  chUdren  and 
youth  are  In  the  controllable  category.  The 
Congress  Is  never  enthusiastic  about  tax 
Increases — and  especlaUy  so  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  high  and  rising.  Reallocation  of  re- 
sources within  the  Federal  Budget  Is  also 
very  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  restrictions  on  the  Federal  budget 
mean  that  States,  local  governments,  and 
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families  will  have  to  shoulder  directly  a 
greater  burden  for  their  chUdren.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  already  overcommltted, 
given  Its  present  tax  level.  But  States  and 
cities,  too,  are  hit  hard  by  double  digit  Infla- 
tion. In  many  States  education  programs  are 
being  cut  back  because  of  inflation. 

The  second  major  set  of  policies  comes 
under  the  label  of  the  "new  FMerallsm". 
It  was  President  Nixon's  policy  to  encoiu^ge 
States  and  localities  to  take  over  more  of 
the  Job  which  government  faces.  He  wanted 
decisions  to  be  made  as  close  to  the  people 
as  possible,  rather  than  In  Washington.  He 
pressed  for  the  decentralization  of  Federal 
programs  to  the  10  Federal  regions.  However, 
this  policy  has  not  carried  any  action  to 
achieve  a  Pederal-State-local  partnership  in 
developing  coherent,  coordinated  programs 
for  children  and  youth.  For  children  and 
youth  the  "new  federalism"  so  far  repre- 
sents a  perpetuation  of  "business  as  usual" 
neglect. 

Federal  revenue  sharing,  which  became 
law  October  20,  1972,  is  an  Important  facet 
of  "the  new  federalism."  Its  ptupose  Is  to 
use  Federal  fiscal  power  to  help  States  and 
local  Jurisdictions — which  have  serious  prob- 
lems but  lack  fiscal  capabUlty.  General  reve- 
nue sharing  wUl  provide  Federal  aid  of  $30 
bUllon  to  the  States,  cities,  and  other  local 
governments  during  the  fiscal  ye«rs  1972 
through  1976. 

General  revenue  sharing  provides  no  major 
help  for  ChUdren  and  youth. 

Two  thirds  of  the  allocations  go  to  local 
"general"  governments.  ChUdren's  programs 
are  left  out  of  this  share  in  two  ways.  First, 
school  districts  which  are  classified  as  "spe- 
cial" units  of  government,  as  Is  true  In  most 
States,  are  not  eligible  at  all.  Moreover,  serv- 
ices for  ChUdren  and  youth  are  omitted  from 
the  priority  list  for  funds  received  by  local 
governments — and  the  so-caUed  "use  reports" 
Indicate  that  the  localities  turn  their  backs 
on  educational  needs. 

The  States  receive  the  other  one-third  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  funds.  Edu- 
cation was  InltlaUy  the  largest  purpose  of 
proposed  State  uses.  However,  some  of  this 
was  substitution — offset  by  tax  cuts.  More- 
over, there  are  great  variations  In  use.  The 
State  of  Colorado  has  allocated  much  of  Its 
share  for  sewers  and  for  buUdlng  at  Colo- 
rado State  University.  As  of  Jvme  30,  1974  It 
had  actuaUy  spent  only  $7  mlUlon,  the 
remainder  of  the  $46  mUllon  of  Its  eeneral 
revenue  sharing  was  sitting  In  a  trust  funa 
drawing  Interest.  MeanwhUe  the  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  retarded  were  so 
grossly  underfunded  that,  reportedly,  a  Fed- 
eral Investigation  of  abuses  was  In  progress. 
Also,  serious  socio-economic  disparities  pre- 
vaU  In  the  State.  The  Infant  mortality  rate, 
which  Is  Indicative  of  general  conditions.  In 
the  worst  county  Is  nearly  80  per  1.000 
births — or  four  times  the  average  In  Colo- 
rado. 

The  Federal  revenue  sharing  programs  are 
both  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  for 
the  States  and  local  governments.  They  wUl 
have  to  create  mechanisms  to  set  right  pri- 
orities. If  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion Is  to  receive  Its  share  of  local  general 
revenue  sharing,  the  proponents  of  chUdren 
and  youth  wUl  have  to  lobby  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  allow  school  districts 
to  share  and  to  list  children  as  a  priority 
use  by  other  local  units.  If  the  children  and 
youth  lose  out  on  the  use  of  the  revenue 
sharing  funds,  the  responslbUlty  wUl  be  that 
of  the  States,  dtlee,  and  counties. 

Another  thrust  of  the  "new  federalism" 
effort  was  to  consolidate  existing  categorical 
grants  Into  "block"  grants.  There  have  re- 
cently been  two  major  Congressional  enact- 
ments which  rather  significantly  change  the 
earlier  rules  of  the  road  and  bear  careful 
watching  by  those  who  care  for  chUdren 
and  youth. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  became  law  on  August  23,  1974. 
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It  carries  new  funding  authorizations  of 
$11.9  billion  for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and 
1977.  It  initiates  a  major  consolidated  com- 
munity development  program,  amends  public 
housing  laws  and  starts  a  new  leased  hous- 
ing program,  and  has  various  other  pro- 
visions. 

It  reserved  one-flfth  of  the  conmiunlty 
development  money  for  non-metropolitan 
areas. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (PI.. 
93-380)  received  Presidential  approval  on 
last  Aug\ist  21.  This  law  contains  new  al- 
location formulas  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  the  educationally  deprived  and 
also  authorized  advance  funding.  The  au- 
thorized level  for  appropriations  totals  $25 
billion  for  4  fiscal  years,  starting  with  $7.16 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  There  Is  a  Sharp 
boost  in  the  funding  authorization  for  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  in  the  first 
year.  President  Ford  has  made  clear  that 
he  opposes  what  he  calls  "excessive  funding" 
authorized  in  this  law  and  will  try  to  get 
the  Congress  not  to  appropriate  the  full 
amounts,  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
story  on  August  14. 


FOURTH   ANNUAL    AIAW    BASKET- 
BALL TOURNAMENT  OPENS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate, and  in  keeping  with  Inter- 
national Women's  Year,  that  I  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  opening  today  of 
the  fourth  annual  Association  of  Inter- 
collegiate Athletics  for  Women  cham- 
pionship tournament  in  basketball.  More 
than  325  colleges  across  the  United 
States  participate  in  the  AIAW  basket- 
ball program,  and  from  these  colleges 
have  come  16  teams  to  play  for  the  na- 
tional title. 

These  16  teams,  which  include  the  host 
school  of  Madison  College  in  Harrison- 
burg. Va..  and  three-time  champion  Im- 
maculata  CoUege  from  the  Fifth  District 
in  Pennsylvania,  have  survived  a  physi- 
cally and  mentally  demanding  round  of 
local  and  regional  games  to  qualify  for 
the  4-day  finals  which  open  today. 

In  addition  to  Madison  College  and 
Immaculata  College,  gathered  in  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  are:  William  Penn  College 
of  Iowa,  Kansas  State,  Boise  State,  Way- 
land  Baptist  College  in  Midland,  Tex.. 
Fullerton's  California  State.  Queens  Col- 
lege. New  York.  Southern  Cormecticut 
State,  Tennessee  Tech.  Utah  State,  Delta 
State,  and  Federal  City  College  from 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  championship  matches  have 
been  held  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Kamas.  and  this  year  the  AIAW  selected 
HarrLsonburg.  Va..  for  its  best  of  basket- 
ball determination.  These  teams  repre- 
sent the  best  women's  basketball  Amer- 
ica has  to  ofTer.  To  quote  a  sportswriter 
from  Wayne,  Pa..  "Women's  basketball 
has  arrived,  and  it  took  Immaculata  Col- 
lege going  to  New  York  to  make  the  final 
arrangements" — their  appearance  at 
Madison  Square  Gardens  against  Queens 
College.  "As  if  by  magic,  one  day  girls' 
basketball  attracts  about  as  much  media 
Interest  as  turtle  racing  warrants;  the 
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next  day  it  nets  major  metropolitan  cov- 
erage," and  deserves  our  attention  and 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  an 
exciting  national  sporting  event. 


March  19,  1975 


INCOME  TRANSFER  REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  idarch  19,  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorialized 
again  on  a  subject  which  is  beginning  to 
gain  some  attention  in  the  Nation's  press, 
If  not  the  Halls  of  Congress — the 
enormous  growth  of  income  transfer 
payments  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  several  years.  The  mes- 
sage is  grim,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  will  give  it  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  Journal  recognizes  that  transfer 
payments — the  supplying  of  benefits  to 
nonproducing  people— has  its  political 
attractions.  GranUng  that  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  transfer  payments  may 
have  some  validity,  however,  the  editor- 
ial concludes  that  the  total  level  of  pay- 
ments has  risen  to  dangerous  heights. 
The  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy 
cannot  help  but  be  Increased  by  current 
levels.  Add  to  this  the  potential  for  alien- 
ation and  demoralization  of  those  In  the 
productive  sector  of  society,  and  you  have 
the  makings  of  the  destruction  of  the 
U.S.  political  and  economic  system  as  we 
know  It.  I  include  the  Journal  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

March  18, 19751 
Income  Transfer  Revisiied 
We  have  been  saying  here  recently  that  the 
sharp  rise  in  "income  transfers"  In  the  U.S. 
over  the  last  few  years  represents  a  trouble- 
some problem.  Let  us  deal  now  with  some  of 
the  arguments  of  those  who  disagree. 

When  we  say  income  transfer  we  are  talk- 
ing about  government  taxing  producers  ana 
eswners  in  order  to  supply  benefits  to  non- 
producers  and  non-earners.  The  goal  of  the 
discussion  Is  not  to  have  the  Social  Security 
laws  repealed  but  merely  to  broaden  under- 
standing of  the  income  transfer  process  and 
outline  the  dangers  of  letting  it  get  out  of 
control. 

Those  who  minimize  the  risks  usually  offer 
argtiments  that.  In  our  view,  present  only  a 
piece  of  the  total  argument.  The  most  sim- 
plistic position,  one  that  we  assume  everyone 
has  heard  often.  Is  that  income  transfer  on 
almost  any  scale  benefits  the  economy.  It 
sustains  consumer  demand  and  spending 
velocity  and  thus  evens  out  the  business 
cycle. 

As  long  as  transfers  are  soundly  financed 
there  are  some  positive  effects.  No  one  would 
deny  that  in  both  a  social  and  economic 
sense  it  is  good  to  have  cushions  against  un- 
employment and  old  age  and  It  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  government  to  organize 
this  kind  of  protection.  But  limiting  the  scale 
is  economically  crucial. 

The  argvmient  becomes  a  bit  more  complex 
when  the  question  of  Incentive  and  disin- 
centive Is  introdced,  whether  taking  money 
from  a  producer  and  giving  it  to  a  nonpro- 
ducer  tends  to  destroy  the  incentive  of  both, 
and  thus  encourages  unemployment  and  re- 
cession. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
happens  at  some  level  of  transfers,  but  this. 


too.  Is  only  a  part  of  the  total  argument  and 
not  necessarily  a  part  that  must  be  complete- 
ly resolved. 

The  central  issue  moves  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic realm  and  into  the  social  and  political 
arena,  as  do  most  economic  arguments  even- 
tually. And  this  has  to  do  with  the  pattern 
of  recent  years  in  which  Income  transfer 
has  accounted  for  an  ever  Increasing  share 
of  the  federal  budget,  federal  deficits  have 
economy  have  risen.  Those  three  things  are 
not  only  related  but  react  with  each  other 
In  a  way  that  could  eventually  blow  the 
economy  apart. 

The  essential  political  fact  is  that  it  is 
popular  to  receive  an  income  transfer  but 
unpopular  to  be  the  donor.  When  there  are 
large  groups  of  voters  in  both  categories, 
as  there  now  are,  a  legislative  body  becomes 
tempted  to  try  to  satisfy  both  donor  and 
donee.  The  Congress  thvis  has  consistently 
legislated  additional  benefits — Medicare. 
Medicaid,  food  stamps,  new  housing  benefits. 
Social  Security  increases,  etc. — without  leg- 
islating sufficient  taxes  to  cover  them. 

Only  one  thing  can  happen  when  this 
occurs:  The  tax  Is  levied  in  another  way. 
by  infiation.  At  first,  the  lawmakers  satisfy 
both  constituencies  but  the  trouble  is  only 
beginning.  Inflation  creates  demands  for 
greater  transfers.  At  the  same  time  it  moves 
wage  earners  into  ever  higher  tax  brackets. 
Increasing  their  effective  tax  rates.  The  re- 
sult of  this  rising  combination  of  infiation 
and  taxation  is  to  eat  away  at  the  nation's 
savings  and  thus  its  capacity  to  Invest,  cre- 
ate jobs,  develop  new  technology  and  im- 
prove the  overall  standard  of  living.  Job 
losses  then  create  still  more  Income  trans- 
fer demand. 

It  is  a  little  bit  like  using  up  all  your 
savings  and  credit  just  to  keep  going,  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  future.  The 
future,  at  the  moment,  is  not  at  all  bright. 
Congress,  having  gotten  into  the  Income 
transfer  spiral,  has  not  yet  perceived  that 
its  instinctive  reactions  to  the  present  prob- 
lems are  mostly  the  wrong  reactions.  It  does 
not,  for  example,  perceive  the  urgent  need 
to  reduce  federal  spending  and  to  somehow 
stop  the  impossible  expansion  in  federal  in- 
come transfer  programs.  It  has  not  yet  per- 
ceived that  $75  billion  to  $100  billion  federal 
deficits  in  the  years  just  ahead  are  potentially 
destructive  of  the  U.S.  economic,  social  and 
political  system  as  we  have  known  it. 

Those  are  very  strong  statements.  But  not, 
in  our  view,  too  strong.  Income  transfer,  con- 
ceived and  conducted  with  the  best  of  social 
and  political  motives,  has  become  central  to 
a  very  dangerous  future.  It  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  inadequate  recognition 
in  Washington  of  how  we  got  here.  The 
emphasis  has  been  too  much  on  the  social 
dangers  of  having  too  little  Income  transfer 
and  not  enough  on  the  very  real  social  dan- 
gers of  having  too  much.  The  entire  produc- 
tive sector  of  society  can  become  alienated 
and  demoralized  through  seeing  savings  and 
capital  destroyed  by  Inflation  and  through  a 
sense  of  the  unfairness  of  government  poli- 
cies that  allow  this  to  happen.  We  suspect 
that  any  political  candidate  who  clearly  un- 
derstands that  social  problem  will  have  a  lot 
going  for  him  the  next  time  the  nation 
goes  to  the  polls. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF 
HARP  SEALS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
animals  have  aroused  the  sympathies  of 
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so  many  people  to  the  extent  that  the 
harp  seals  have.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  letters  from  concerned  constitu- 
ents, many  of  them  school  children,  urg- 
ing that  these  animals  be  given  proper 
protection. 

The  State  Department  has  Issued  a 
very  helpful  fact  sheet  on  the  subject, 
which  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
In  order  to  Indicate  congressional  sup- 
port for  a  treaty  to  protect  the  harp 
seals,  I  have  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  184,  which  states: 

That  the  United  States  should,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  take  all  necessary  actions 
to  effect  a  regional  conservation  treaty  for 
the  protection  of  northern  hemisphere 
pinnipeds. 

I  would  welcome  the  cosponsorship 
of  any  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concern  for  these  animals. 

The  Conservation  of  Harp  Seals 
The  harp  seal  Is  taken  by  Canadian  and 
Norweigan  himters  In  March  of  each  year  off 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
(known  as  the  "Front")  and  In  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  In  1972,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment limited  the  hunt  in  the  Gulf  by  ban- 
mng  there  the  vise  of  aircraft  and  large 
vessels.  Harp  seals  are  also  taken,  but  in 
considerably  fewer  numbers,  by  natives  In 
the  eastern  Canadian  Arctic  (BafBn  Islands 
and  the  Labrador  coast)  and  in  Greenland, 
and  by  Norwegians  around  Jan  Mayen  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  m  the  White  Sea  area. 
The  Russians  participated  In  the  hunts  In 
the  last  two  areas  during  the  early  sixties, 
but  we  do  not  know  If  they  are  still  do- 
ing so. 

The  Canadian  Government  in  January, 
1972  released  a  report,  drawn  up  by  a  spe- 
cial advisory  conunlttee,  which  stated  that 
"if  the  (harp)  seal  hunt  is  maintained  at 
the  1972  level,  there  wUl  be  a  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  one  year  old  «tninnftis  in  2014.  The 
harp  seal  would  then  move  toward  extinc- 
tion as  the  older  animals  die  off."  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  a  phase-out  of  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Norwegian  Atlantic  hunt  (i.e. 
in  the  Gulf  and  the  "Front")  by  the  end 
of  1974  to  be  followed  by  a  mintmiiTr^  six 
years  moratorixim.  except  for  a  yearly  quota 
of  10,000  for  aboriginal  hunting  In  Canada 
and  Greenland.  It  further  recommended  that 
the  decrease  In  hunting  activity  in  the  At- 
lantic should  not  produce  an  increase  In  the 
exploitation  of  seals  In  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Presumably  these  other  areas  would 
Include  the  White  Sea  and  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Jan  Mayen.  The  recommended 
phase-out  schedule  was  160,000  (85,000  less 
than  the  previous  year)  to  be  taken  in  1972 
120,000  in  1973  and  80.000  in  1974.  The  Ca- 
nadians, Norwegians  and  Danish  foUowed 
the  Committee's  recommendations  for  1972 
but  in  1973  and  1974  they  set  the  quota  at 
150.000. 

Since  1964.  the  harp  seal  has  been  subject 
to  the  conservation  and  management  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
(ICNAP) ,  whose  sixteen  member  nations  in- 
clude the  United  States.  Canada,  Norway 
and  Denmark.  In  practice,  the  Commission 
has  accepted  the  recommendations  of  Can- 
ada. Norway  and  Denmark.  At  the  197.'5 
ICNAP  annual  meeting,  the  Conmiisslon's 
scientlflc  experts  stated  that  the  quota  of 
150,000  equals  the  sustainable  yield,  mean- 
ing that  this  is  the  number  that  can  be 
taken  without  further  reducing  the  harp 
seal  population  in  the  Atlantic,  but  not  al- 
lowing for  any  rebuUdlng  of  the  stock.  Also 
at  the  meeting,  the  United  States  presented 
a  paper   that   urged    Canada.   Norway   and 
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Denmark  to  consider  the  harp  seal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  health  and  stability  of  the  eco- 
system rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  eco- 
nomic utility. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  United  States  would 
like  to  remove  the  harp  seals  from  ICNAP 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
pxirpose  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972.  place  them  under  the  protection 
of  a  regional  conservation  treaty  for  north- 
ern hemisphere  pinnipeds  (the  order  of  ma- 
rine mammals  which  Includes  seals).  Scien- 
tists have  informed  us.  however,  that  there 
is  insufficient  scientific  information  available 
at  the  present  for  the  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty.  They  have  suggested  that  the  con- 
ference for  the  treaty  be  preceded  by  a 
preparatory  scientlflc  meeting.  Currently  we 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  UN  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  (FAO)  in  gather- 
ing scientific  information  for  the  prepara- 
tory meeting,  which  we  hope  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  would  be  followed  by 
the  conference  to  negotiate  the  treaty  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  northern 
hemisphere  pinnipeds. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  DINGELL 
CHARGES  LOOPHOLE  GAVE  MA- 
JOR OIL  COMPANIES  $130  MIL- 
UON  WINDFALL 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  John  Dingell  of  the  Energy 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  has  an- 
noimced  important  hearings  with  respect 
to  a  loophole  in  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Commission  which  permitted  ma- 
jor oil  companies  a  $130  million  wind- 
fall. 

The  announcement  follows: 

Representative  Dingell  Charges  PEA 
Loophole  Gave  12  Major  On,  Companies 
$130  Million  Windfall  in  January   1975 

Representative  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mich.) 
charged  today  that  "Unreleased  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  figures  reveal  that  a 
loophole  in  PEA  regulations  gave  12  major 
oU  companies  a  $130  mUlion  virlndfall  this 
past  January." 

Representative  Dingell  released  figures 
showing  that  aggregate  production  of  price 
controlled  oil  decreased  in  January  1975  by 
23  million  barrels  while  production  of  un- 
controlled oU  increased  by  a  simUar  amount. 
22  million  barrels.  The  flgures  also  show  that 
the  old  oU  production  of  these  12  oil  com- 
panies decreased  by  an  even  greater  amount, 
a  total  of  26  million  barrels. 

Old  oU  is  price  controlled  at  $5.25  per 
barrel  while  uncontrolled  oU  sells  for  In  ex- 
cess of  $10  per  barrel. 

The  Congressman  is  Chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D-Tenn.). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee pledged  the  fuU  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  DingeU's  investigation,  "Certainly 
diligent  Congressional  inquiry  into  these 
regulatory  actions  is  vital  and  Important  to 
assure  that  the  Interests  of  small  businesses 
in  the  petroleum  Industry  and  consumers 
alike  are  protected." 

Representative  Dingell  assured  the  Chair- 
man. "We  will  see  to  It  that  this  loophole  is 
closed." 

The    Congressman,   who   has  launched   a 
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Subcommittee  Investigation  of  this  shift  in 
production,  criticized  the  FEA  regulatory 
loophole : 

"The  tremendous  increase  in  vmcontrcdled 
oil  production  in  January  1975  over  Decem- 
ber 1974  is  the  result  of  a  bookkeeping  en- 
try, a  paper  transaction,  unrelated  to  In- 
creased efforts  to  find  and  produce  more  oil. 
The  Intent  of  the  FEA  regulation  and  the 
two-tier  price  sjrstem  for  crude  oil  was  to 
give  the  benefit  of  higher  prices  for  uncon- 
trolled oil  as  b  reward  for  increasing  pro- 
duction. Unfortunately  for  the  consumer  who 
has  once  again  been  victimized  by  higher  oU 
prices,  the  regulations  fail  to  do  this  in 
practice." 

The  Subcommittee's  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  indicates  that  the  aber- 
ration in  production  flgures  results  from  a 
loophole  in  PEA  regulations  which  permits 
comparison  of  production  from  a  single 
property  on  a  month  by  month  basis  in  order 
to  compute  the  portion  of  crude  oil  which  is 
price  controlled  and  that  which  is  not.  Any 
property  which  showed  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction during  the  base  year,  1972,  will  have 
a  smaller  proportion  of  its  current  produc- 
tion classifled  as  old  oU  at  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year  than  its  average  produc- 
tion of  old  oil  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

The  Subcommittee  has  asked  each  of  the 
major  oil  companies  Involved  to  justify  their 
old  oil  calculations,  has  requested  an  audit 
of  these  calculations  by  the  FEA  and  is  seek- 
ing a  full  explanation  for  the  causes  of  this 
windfall.  Subcommittee  Chairman  Dingell 
stated : 

"I  am  asking  the  PEA  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  change  the  basis  for  calculation  of 
old  oil  production  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
higher  prices  for  uncontrolled  oil  will  reflect 
actual  increases  in  production  of  new  oU.  I 
don't  want  to  see  windfalls  of  this  magnitude 
enjoyed  by  oU  producers  because  of  an  ac- 
counting entry." 

|ln  barrelsl 


Old  oil  production 

(price  controlled 

at  $5.25  per 

barrel) 


Uncontrolled  oil 

(selling  price  In 

excess  of  {10  per 

barrel 


November  1974. 
December  1974.. 
January  1975 


170,423,681 
176,  346, 407 
153,104,333 


91,277,761 

90.  913,  795 

113, 158, 956 


OLD  OIL  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 
Date  Percent  Date  Percent 


Decerrber  1973 71 

January  1974 60 

February  1974 62 

March  1974 60 

April  1974 60 

May  1974 .    62 

June  1974 63 


July  1974 64 

August  1974 66 

September  1974...  67 

October  1974 66 

November  1974  65 

December  1974....  66 

January  1975 57 


OLD  OIL  PRODUCTION 


Company 


December 
1974 


January 
1975 


Amoco 12,893,063 

Arco 6,844,523 

Conoco 4.222,750 

Exxon 16,838,160 

Getty,'Skelly 1,971,935 

Gulf 13.177.080 

Maratlion 4,301,724 

Mobil 9,840.361 

Phillips 4.353,098 

Shell 15,454,125 

Sunoco 6.501.920 

Texaco 15,280,090 

Total 111,678,829 


9,183,957 
6.  546, 204 
3. 690, 855 

10,841,651 
1,361,897 

10. 664. 976 
3, 983,  735 
7.792.251 
3,688.689 

11.049,817 
4,  782, 419 

11, 334, 830 


3.  709, 106 
298,319 
531,895 

5, 996.  509 
610,038 

2.512.014 
317.989 

2.048,110 
664,409 

4, 404,  308 

1.  719,  501 

3,945,260 


84,921,281   26,757,548 
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BACKDOOR  SPENDING  FOR 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pentagon  has  recently  been  criticized  for 
supporting  programs  it  deems  worthy 
and  necessary,  regardless  of  expressed 
congressional  intent.  Specifically,  Con- 
gress last  year  set  a  celling  of  $700  mil- 
lion in  American  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
However,  the  Pentagon  has  apparently 
pumped  additional  funds  into  that  coun- 
try. This  it  succeeded  In  doing  by 
transferring  funds  originally  earmarked 
for  Laos  to  Vietnam. 

This  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Pentagon  to  circumvent  a  specific 
congressional  directive  should  not  be  tol- 
erated. I  believe  that  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  has  correctly  questioned  the 
propriety  of  this  particular  funding,  an 
issue  that  arose  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations on  January  30,  1975,  and  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1975.  He  stressed  that  Congress 
passed  legislation  setting  a  definite  limit 
for  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Pentagon  claims  that  there  is  no 
statutory  prohibition  against  the  redis- 
tribution of  war  materiel  from  Laos  to 
Vietnam  and,  to  date,  the  Pentagon  has 
completed  the  transfer  of  $41  million 
from  the  $77  million  directed  to  Laos, 
and  intends  to  transfer  the  additional 
$36  million  within  the  upcoming  months. 
In  essence,  because  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Laos,  war  materiel  became 
excess  to  residual  Laotian  requirements. 
Thus,  the  Pentagon  saw  fit  to  transfer 
these  funds  to  the  Vietnam  effort,  over 
and  above  the  recognized  ceiling'  that 
Congress  had  Imposed.  The  PentagOTi 
rationalizes  this  transfer  of  funds  as  a 
proper  utilization  of  the  obligated  mili- 
tary assistance  funded  program. 

I  Join  Mr.  Addabbo  in  questioning  this 
"backdoor"  technique  of  assuring  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Vietnam  effort.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  monitor  and 
scrutinize  this  particular  aspect  of  for- 
eign policy  formation  that  is  properly 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  In  effect, 
while  the  letter  of  the  law  may  not  be  in 
violation,  the  spirit  of  the  law  Is  cer- 
tamly  at  fault.  Thus,  we  cannot  remain 
complacent  in  the  face  of  this  apparent 
usurpation  of  constitutional  privilege. 
The  text  of  the  testimony  is  as  follows: 

ElzcESPTs  OF  Hearings 
(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  trans- 
cript of  hearings  held  before  the  Hovise  De- 
fense Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
January  30,  1975  and  February  3,  1975.  The 
Subcommittee  Is  chaired  by  Mr.  Mahon  from 
Texas.  This  particular  text  begins  with  an 
excerpt  from  a  prepared  statement  submitted 
by  Eric  Von  Marbod.  a  witness  before  the 
committee  and  representative  of  the  Pen- 
tagon.) 

In  the  planning  for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  sin- 
gle unified  account.  Defense  Assistance 
Vietnam  (DAV).  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  controlling  further  mUltary 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  The  transition 
from  Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
(MASF)  to  DAV,  effective  with  fiscal  year 
1975.    presented    certain    internal    manage- 
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ment  probleais  for  the  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  superlmpositlon  of  a  single  account 

unified  logistics  base — where  there  had  been 
13  separate  "service  funded"  accounts  re- 
quired not  only  a  re-tooling  of  the  mechan- 
ics, but  also  a  re-education  of  the  managers 
themselves.  Perceiving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems, members  of  Congress  recommended  to 
the  President  that  a  senior  level  official  be 
appointed  In  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
administer  and  have  complete  responsibility 
for  Defense  Assistance  to  Vietnam.  (Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  of  Defense  (Comp- 
troller) in  August  of  1974.)  It  Is  the  Comp- 
troller's responsibility  to  carefully  scrutinize 
every  action  taken  In  the  program  (DAV)  to 
Insure  compliance  with  Congressional  legis- 
lation and  intent. 

In  addition  to  resoxu-ces  obtained  with  thla 
year's  funding,  we  have  benefited  somewhat 
from  a  detaUed  audit  that  has  Just  been 
completed  on  prior  year  MASP  support  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam  and  Laos.  The  FY  1974 
allocation  of  MASF  funds  was  $1,010.9  mil- 
lion for  Vietnam,  and  $11.7  mllUon  for  Laos. 
With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In  Laos, 
and  action  by  the  U.S.  government  to  re- 
duce Royal  Laotian  Government  forces  sup- 
ported to  a  size  and  composition  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  Internal  order, 
quantities  of  U.S.  equipment  supplies  posi- 
tioned In  Thailand — ownership  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government — became  excess  to  re- 
sidual Laotian  requirements.  An  estimated 
$41  million  of  these  assets.  prlclpaUy  ammu- 
nition, which  was  funded  under  prior  year 
MASP  authorization  have  been  redistribu- 
ted/transshipped to  Vietnam. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  state- 
ment you  spoke  about  the  supposed  peace 
up  In  Laos.  While  we  are  talking  about  Laos, 
I  think  your  figure  was  $41  million  of  am- 
munition or  supplies  were  then  able  to  oe 
relegated  or  transferred  over  to  Vietnam. 
Now,  the  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
setting  a  limit  of  $700  million  of  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  an  obllgatlonal  limi- 
tation, it  was  also  supposed  to  erase  all  other 
vmobllgated  balances. 

This  $41  mlUlon  that  was  transferred  from 
Laos  to  Vietnam  is  that  charged  against  the 
$700  million  plus  $41  million? 

Mr.  VoN  Makbod.  Mr.  Addabbo,  the  re- 
distribution of  assets  from  Thailand  to  South 
Vietnam  are  not  charged  against  the  $700 
mUllon;  however,  they  were  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  the  prior  year  MUltary 
Assistance  Service  Fund  program  which  cov- 
ered both  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

These  obligations  were  reported  to  the 
Congress.  Our  general  counsel  has  examined 
this,  has  corresponded  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  It  and  the  legal  opinion. 
If  I  can  summarize  It,  U  that  the  question  Is 
whether  there  Is  a  legal  difference,  as  of 
June  30,  1974,  between  the  equipment  In 
the  obligated  MUltary  Assistance  Service 
Funded  pipeline  program  for  Laoe  and  that 
the  program  for  Vietnam,  in  our  view  there 
was  none. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  How  much  more  do  you  have 
in  this  pipeline? 

Mr.  Flood.  General  counsel  for  Defense? 
Give  us  his  name. 

Mr.  Von  Makbod.  Yes 

Mr.  Flood.  Give  us  his  name  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  VoK  Mabbod.  Mr.  Benjamin  Foreman. 
I  have  a  written  legal  opinion  on  that,  hU 
opinion  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  I  wUl  submit  It  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  How  much  more  do  you  have 
in  this  unobligated  pipeline? 

Mr.  Von  Marbod.  I  have  remaining  In 
Thailand,  which  we  are  auditing  at  this  time, 
and  again.  Mr.  Addabbo.  this  U  based  on  the 
original  records  and  we  must  determine  the 
actual  physical  presence  of  the  stocks  and 
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the  conditions,  but  there  la  approxlmatelv 
18,000  short  tons. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  How  much  In  dollars? 

Mr.  Von  Mabboo.  A  short  ton  would  ap- 
proximate between  $1,800  per  short  and 
$2,300  per  short  ton. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  Give  me  totals.  I  am  slow  at 
figures. 

Mr.     VoN     Marbod.     Approximately,     $3a 
mllUon. 
Mr.  Addabbo.  More? 

Mr.  Von  Mabdon.  If  It  Is  aU  In  condition 
and  If  we  are  to  value  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  I  remember  In  last  year's 
debate  when  we  finally  agreed  and  the  Con- 
gress confirmed  the  $700  mUllon,  the  Defense 
Department  was,  through  some  machination, 
working  our  some  $400  million  that  they 
claUned  was  back  charge,  not  charged  and 
we  Anally  pinned  them  down.  They  agreed 
that  they  were  not  going  to  come  in  through 
the  back  door,  they  were  going  to  come  in 
through  direct  fimdlng,  and  we  agreed  and 
the  Congress  came  to  $700  mllUon.  This 
seems  to  be  a  breach  of  that  agreement. 

Mr.  VoN  Mardon.  Mr.  Addabbo,  the  assets 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress  and  appro- 
priated, they  were  moved  to  ThaUand.  re- 
ported against  the  MUltary  Assistance  Serv- 
ice Funded  Program. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  ThaUand,  not  South  Vietnam; 
South  Vietnam  was  $700  million,  that  was 
line  Item.  You  tried  to  come  through  the 
back  door  with  $400  mUllon  through  some 
devaluation  or  some  other  machination  thing 
around  here;  we  said  no  deal,  you  said  OK, 
we  are  going  to  be  honest.  This  is  not  honest 
dealing. 

Mr.  Von  Mardon.  The  subject  at  Issue,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  is  whether  or  not  the  authorities 
and  appropriations  permitted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  support  both  Laos  and  Vietnam- 
Mr.  Addabbo.  The  subject  at  Issue,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, is  how  can  the  controller's  office  of 
DOD  circumvent  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Congress?  We  said 
$700  mlUlon,  we  set  obllgatlonal  figures  at 
$700  mUUon,  we  said  not  to  try  to  work  these 
figures  aroimd,  devaluate,  set  up  special 
funds  and  everything  else  where  you  can 
buy  $100,000  pieces  of  equipment  for  $10,000 
so  you  can  get— for  $700  mlUlon  you  can  get 
$3  bUllon  worth  of  equipment  and  you  are 
coming  in  through  another  back  door. 

Mr.  Vow  Makdon.  Mr.  Addabbo,  this  Is  not 
through  the  back  door.  There  Is  no  statutory 
prohibition  against  the  redistribution  of  the 
equipment  to  the  obligated  MUltary  Assist- 
ance Service  Funded  Program. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  If  there  Is,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured we  wUl  find  out,  and  if  there  Is  you 
will  find  It  In  the  next  appropriation  bUl. 
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Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
only  weather  that  we  just  talk  about 
but  do  nothing  about.  Many  other  prob- 
lems also  fall  Into  this  same  condition  of 
inaction.  One  of  these  types  of  problems 
is  the  recurring  flooding  conditions  that 
occur  along  Peachtree  Creek  in  the  At- 
lanta area  of  Dekalb  and  Pulton  Coun- 
ties in  the  midst  of  residential  areas, 
causing  great  Individual  hardship,  prop- 
erty damage,  and  personal  danger. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  people 
have  been  talking  about  doing  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  Most  of  this 
conversation  takes  place  during  and  im- 
mediately  after  periods  of  rainstorms 
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and  seems  to  be  forgotten  when  days  of 
sunshine  and  balmy  skies  return. 

The  problem  is  not  one  that  can  or 
should  be  dealt  with  exclusively  at  the 
Federal  level.  It  will  require  local,  region- 
al commission.  State  and  Federal  coop- 
eration and  responsibility.  It  will  require 
plaxming,  but  that  planning  must  be 
imaginative  and  comprehensive,  and 
more  importantly,  that  planning  must  be 
implemented. 

The  Soil  and  Conservation  Service  does 
diligent  work  in  rural  areas  to  deal  with 
drainage  problems  in  agricultural  areas. 
Why  can  they  not  be  more  involved  in 
solving  urban  drainage  problems?  Are 
there  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  could  play  a  role?  I  am 
investigating  these  possibilities  and  will 
make  the  information  available  to  local 
government  officials  who  will  be  taking 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  remedies  to 
the  flooding  problem. 

Local  and  State  governments  need  to 
take  care  in  development  decisions  so 
that  the  existing  drainage  problem  is  not 
worsened  and  that  prudent  land  use,  con- 
sistent with  orderly  development,  and 
private  property  rights,  take  into  account 
the  drainage  and  flooding  impact  of 
those  decisions.  This  will  Involve  plan- 
ning, zoning,  water  and  sewer  construc- 
tion and  other  related  considerations, 
and  all  of  these  factors  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14, 1975,  issue  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution brings  this  point  home.  The 
editorial  follows: 

(Prom   the   Atlanta  Constitution,   Mar.    14, 

1976  J 

Stopping  thz  Floods 

It  was  an  accident  of  timing,  but  earlier 
this  week  the  General  Accovmtlng  Office  in 
Washington  reported  that  losses  from  fioods 
In  the  United  States  amoimt  to  $1  blUion 
annuaUy.  It's  for  siu-e  that  Atlanta  has  hls- 
torlcaUy  contributed  its  share  to  those  losses. 

Thursday  morning,  torrential  downpours 
and  rampaging  creeks  caused  the  worst  flood- 
ing in  some  sections  of  metropolitan  Atlanta 
in  years.  There  were  no  deaths,  but  many 
residents  bad  to  evacuate  as  flood  waters 
surged  out  of  creeks  into  their  homes. 

The  flooding  creeks  also  partially  sub- 
merged some  parked  cars  and  disrupted 
traffic  on  some  streets.  In  addition,  other 
streets — including  the  downtown  express- 
way— ^had  to  be  temporarily  closed  because 
the  city's  drainage  and  sewage  system  could 
not  carry  off  the  heavy  rains  quick  enough. 

That's  a  major  problem,  but  the  really  big 
problem  is  the  flooding  creeks  in  the  city  and 
the  damage  they  do  almost  annually  to  many 
Atlanta  homes  which  have  been  built  near 
them.  Something  must  be  done  to  correct  the 
flooding  problem — and  with  no  excuses  this 
time. 

It's  been  talked  about  for  years,  by  city, 
county,  state,  and  federal  officials,  but  with 
Uttle  action.  Perhaps  the  worst  situation  la 
Peachtree  Creek,  which  hit  a  record  flood 
crest  Thursday  of  19.4  feet,  more  than  six 
feet  above  flood  level,  and  the  water  washed 
Into  hundreds  of  homes.  Other  Atlanta 
neighborhoods  have  similar  problems  with 
other  creeks. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  continue  to  allow  this 
to  happen.  Surely,  the  "world's  next  great 
city"  can  work  with  other  government  of- 
ficials, the  affected  homeowners,  and  those 
trained  in  flood  control  to  tame  the  expen- 
sive and  dangerous  flooding  of  the  creeks. 

Part  of  the  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  many 
homes  are  buUt  in  the  flood  plains  of  the 
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creeks.  But,  In  many  cases,  the  homes  were 
buUt  before  flooding  became  such  a  major 
problem.  But  now  with  increased  develop- 
ment aU  along  the  creeks,  paving,  and  the 
fllllng  in  of  flood  plains  for  construction, 
rainwater  flows  more  rapidly  into  the  creeks 
than  previously.  Sedimentation  is  also  a 
problem  adding  to  the  flooding. 

Whatever,  the  reasons,  it's  clear  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  the  current  situ- 
ation. Just  this  past  month,  a  group  of  Ful- 
ton and  DeKalb  homeowners.  Citizens  for 
Flood  Control,  met  with  a  group  of  state  leg- 
islators from  metro  Atlanta  to  discuss  flood- 
ing problems. 

One  proposal  for  long-term  relief  was  that 
the  streams  ought  to  be  brought  into  public 
ownership  so  governments  can  stop  some  of 
the  buUdlng  and  development  abuses  that 
contribute  to  the  flooding.  That  might  be 
part  of  the  answer,  especiaUy  to  prevent  any 
worsening  of  the  problems 

Another  part  might  b^|aie  current  avaU- 
abUlty  of  federal  funds  Jot  public  Jobe  to 
aUevlate  unemployment.  Washington  is  in 
the  process  of  providing  about  $5  bUllon  for 
such  public  Jobs.  Could  some  of  this  go  to 
Jobs  in  Atlanta  to  work  ou  stopping  the 
flooding? 

Whatever  the  answer  is,  it  wUl  take  leader- 
ship, cooperation,  money,  and  determination, 
not  Just  talk-and-then-forget-lt  as  we  have 
so  much  in  the  past.  Without  that  kind  of 
effort,  the  flooding  wUl  be  back  again,  for 
the  rains  wUl  surely  return  another  day. 


THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 
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Wednesday.  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy 
of  the  Arab  Governments  of  restricting 
their  trade  only  to  companies  which  do 
not  do  business  with  Israel  and  which  do 
not  have  Jews  in  their  management  is 
the  rankest  form  of  bigotry.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice which  we  must  flght  with  every 
means  at  our  disposal. 

It  has  been  learned  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  acquiesced 
to  the  Arab  demands  and  has  screened 
out  Jews  from  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  It  has  been  learned  that  American 
businesses  have  also  given  in  for  the 
sake  of  profit. 

President  Ford  has  stated  he  is  against 
this  practice,  but  we  must  have  action  to 
back  up  his  words.  It  must  be  made  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  not  comply  with  any  of  these  regu- 
lations nor  will  it  support  the  interna- 
tional activities  of  private  companies 
which  do  so. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enter  into 
the  Record  a  statement  on  the  Arab  boy- 
cott by  Meyer  Bushman,  district  chair- 
man of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  for  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
a  national  commissioner  of  the  ADL: 
B'NAI  B'rith  or  Dklaware,  New 

JK18ET,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  7,  1975. 
To:  Lodge  and  Council  Presidents  and  ADL 

Chairmen. 
From:  Meyer  Bushman,  District  ADL  Chair- 
man and  National  Commissioner. 
Re:  The  Arab  boycott. 

For  years  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rlth  has  been  publishing  warnings 
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regarding  the  poUcy  of  Arab  Governments 
who  practice  blatant  religious  discrimina- 
tion and  blackmaU  in  business  and  trade 
under  the  euphemism  of  political  boycotts 
and  blacklists.  The  AU.L.,  in  two  recent 
releases  (Feb.  25  and  March  4,  1975)  made 
public  the  names  of  major  United  States 
companies  and  two  federal  agencies  in  what 
appears  to  be  "Increasing  American  partici- 
pation in  an  Arab  anti-Israel,  antl-Jewlsh 
campaign."  The  Antl-Defamatlon  League  was 
basing  its  position  on  evidence  that  "the 
Arabs  are  now  attempting  to  dictate  person- 
nel and  operating  procedures  to  American 
businessmen  In  return  for  Investment  of 
their  petrodoUars  profits."  That  the  boycott 
was  not  only  an  economic  weapon  designed 
to  hurt  Israel,  but  in  Its  discrimination 
against,  and  harassment  of,  American  com- 
panies, it  has  become  an  economic  weapon 
being  directed  against  this  coxintry  and  any 
other  country  that  wUllngly  submits  to  it. 

B'nal  B'rlth  praised  President  Ford  for 
speaking  out  at  his  news  conference  (Wed- 
nesday, February  26)  opposing  Arab  at- 
tempts to  discriminate  against  financial  In- 
stitutions and  individuals  on  religious  or 
ethnic  grounds  . . .  that  foreign  businessmen 
and  Investors  ex9  "welcome  In  the  United 
States  when  they  are  willing  to  conform  to 
the  principles  of  our  society." 

President  Ford's  statement  foUowed  the 
An ti -Defamation  League's  charges  made  by 
Seymour  Qraubard.  national  chairman  of  the 
League,  based  on  a  nationwide,  ongoing  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  agency  reveal- 
ing widespread  wUlingness  in  American  in- 
dustry to  be  "secret  partners"  in  "an  Arab 
plot  to  cut  Israel  off  from  Its  principal  aUy. 
the  United  States,  and  to  purge  Jews  from 
companies  doing  biislness  with  the  Arabs." 

It  further  reveals  that  while  there  are 
American  companies  resisting  Arab  demands, 
others  are  violating  this  country's  anti-boy- 
cott regulations  and  an  ti -discrimination  laws 
in  response  to  Arab  coercion,  and  still  others 
are  voluntarily  cutting  out  the  Jewish  state 
and  American -Jewish  management  and  pro- 
fessional staff  here  and  abroad  "as  they  make 
a  wUd  scramble  for  a  piece  of  the  Arab's  new 
wealth."  The  A.D.L.  called  for  "an  immediate 
government  probe,  a  clear  statement  of  fed- 
eral policy,  implementation  of  U.S.  reg\Ua- 
tions,  and  the  adoption  of  new  legislation, 
if  necessary,  to  halt  dishonorable  and  iUegal 
business  practices." 

The  ADL  investigation,  under  the  direction 
of  Arnold  Forster,  associate  director  and 
general  counsel,  is  based  on  Information 
gathered  by  the  agency's  fact-finding  de- 
partment and  its  27  regional  offices  around 
the  country.  Example  given  today  included 
companies  representing  a  broad  variety  of 
endeavors — chemicals,  engineering,  archi- 
tecture, banking,  education,  and  hospital 
supplies — which  are  reportedly  discriminat- 
ing against  Jews,  arbitrarily  refusing  to  do 
business  with  Israel,  or  both.  They  are 
charged  with  violating  American  policy  as 
set  forth  in  federal  Export  Control  regulc. 
tlons  which  discourage  boycotts  against 
friendly  nations  and  the  anti-discrimination 
provisions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act: 

1.  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, which  Is  empowered  to  artlmulate  In- 
vestments abroad  with  a  $100  million  credit 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  oversees  con- 
struction work  in  Saudi  Arabia,  "the  worst 
offender  in  demanding  exclusion  of  Jews." 

2.  International  Schools  Services.  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  a  teacher  recruitment  agency,  for 
issuing  Job  orders  In  behalf  of  the  United 
Arab  Emirate  State  of  Dubai  which  prohibit 
applications  by  teachers  who  are  Jewish,  have 
Jewish  surnames  or  Jewish  ancestors. 

3.  Guaranteed  Mortgage  Services.  Inc.,  and 
Wizard  Mortgage  Banking  Corp..  of  Lake- 
wood.  Colo.,  for  a  letter  (Sept.  ll.  1974)  writ- 
ten by  an  official  of  Guaranteed,  on  Wizard 
stationary,  offering  short  and  long-term  in- 
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vestment  funds  to  a  Denver  bank — with  the 
proviso  that  "no  board  member  or  director 
shall  be  Jewish  and  no  stock  holder  con- 
trolling 20  percent  or  more  of  the  bank's 
outstanding  stock  be  Jewish." 

4.  Bendlx-Slyanco  In  Columbia,  Maryland, 
a  joint  venture  of  Bendix  Field  Engineering 
Corporation  and  Saudi  Maintenance  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  which — under  the  supervision  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  recruit- 
ing management  personnel,  technicians  and 
instructors  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  Ordinance 
Corps  program  and  has  an  employment  ap- 
plication requiring  applicants  to  state  their 
religion. 

5.  Pacific  Pump  Corporation,  Huntington 
Park,  Calif.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dresser  Cor- 
poration, Dallas,  Texas,  for  cancelling  a  pend- 
ing contract  to  sell  $2  million  worth  of  In- 
dustrial equipment  to  an  Israeli  corpora- 
tion In  capitulation  to  the  Arab  boycott. 

6.  Ashland  Chemical  Company,  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  for  specifically  stating  that  It  has 
a  corporate  management  position  of  not  deal- 
ing with  Israel  "either  directly  or  indirectly" 
because  It  "represents  too  serious  a  risk  to 
even  consider." 

7.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  refusing  to 
open  an  office  In  Israel  while  doing  business 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  first  issue 
of  the  bank's  new  bi-weekly  report.  "Mid- 
East  Markets,"  described  potential  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  every  Middle  East 
country  except  Israel,  the  second  issue  men- 
tioned Israel  only  In  passing. 

8.  Fourteen  shipping  companies  Including 
the  American  Export  Lines,  Inc.,  the  Water- 
man Steamship  Corp.  and  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.,  abetted  by  certain  American  com- 
mercial banks,  unlawfully  comply  with  Arab 
boycott  regulations  clearly  violating  U.S. 
Maritime  Law. 

9.  First  National  City  Bank,  the  Irving 
Trust  Company,  the  Chemical  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  received  let- 
ters of  credit  issued  by  Arab  banks  which 
cannot  be  honored  unless  It  is  attested  that 
the  customer  Is  not  on  the  Arab  boycott 
blacklUt. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Porster  gave  as  examples 
several  firms  without  naming  them  "in  order 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  our  sources": 

10.  A  midwest  American  medical  supplies 
company  which  agreed  to  a  $20  million  con- 
tract with  Saudi  Arabia  which  prohibits  Jews 
from  handling  any  aspect  of  the  shipment 
of  goods. 

11.  An  East  Coast  architectural-planning 
company  which  told  a  qualified  Jewish  ap- 
plicant he  couldn't  be  hired  because  it  was 
actively  seeking  contracts  with  three  Ar- 
ab countries  and  had  received  a  letter  stip- 
ulating that  no  Jews  be  employed  on  the 
project. 

12.  An  East  Coast  architectural  firm  which 
asked  the  sales  representative  of  a  national- 
ly-known buUding  supply  firm  whether  he 
or  his  company  was  Jewish  "because  we  have 
a  contract  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  it's  been 
Implied  that  we're  not  to  do  business  with 
Jews." 

13.  A  New  England  architectural  firm 
which  is  eliminating  all  Identlflably  Jewish 
names  from  lt«  Institutional  brochures  as 
part  of  a  sales  campaign  to  solicit  Arab 
business.  The  firm  currently  has  a  contract 
with  Abu  Dhabi  Department  of  Public  Works 
to  recruit  building  contractors  for  two  hos- 
pitals. 

14.  An  East  Coast  architectxiral  firm  and 
a  construction  company — both  working  on 
Saudi  Arabian  projects  under  the  supervision 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers— which 
told  Jewish  applicants  they  couldn't  be  hired 
because  the  contracts  prohibited  Jewish  em- 
ployees and  even  specified  products  which 
cannot  be  brought  In. 

The  following  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  the  A.D.L.  for  ending  a  disgraceful 
and  dangerous  trend: 

1.  Intervention  by  federal  and  state  antl- 
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discrimination  agencies  to  prevent  American 
business  firms  from  barring  Jews  In  an  ef- 
fort to  win  Arab  contracts. 

2.  Strengthening  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  of  Section  30  of  the  Export 
Control  Law.  The  law  now  declares:  "it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  Imposed  by  foreign  countries" 
against  friendly  nations  and  requires  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  be  notified  of 
requests  for  such  discriminatory  compliance. 
The  law  should  be  amended  to  carry  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  report  and  for  complying 
with  the  demand  for  discrimination. 

3.  Broadening  the  investigations  of  all 
Congressional  committees  and  federal  agen- 
cies currently  probing  the  extent  of  Arab 
Investments  in  the  U.S.  to  examine  evidence 
of  Arab  anti-Israel  or  anti-Jewish  demands 
as  the  price  of  the  investment. 

4.  Instruction  by  President  Ford  to  federal 
agencies  and  departments  involved  in 
promoting  International  trade  or  doing 
business  with  foreign  nations  that  they 
must  abide  by  American  legal  prohibitions 
against  religious  and  racial  discrimination. 

5.  Investigation  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  possible  anti-trust  violations  and, 
where  found,  immediate  prosecution. 

The  A.D.L.  also  called  upon  American  busi- 
ness leaders  "who  have  a  high  regard  for 
this  nation's  constitutional  precepts  and 
democratic  practices "  to  join  together  "In 
condemnation  of  Arab  blackmail  demands 
and  those  who  capitulate  to  them  .  .  .  prin- 
ciples must  come  before  profits." 

ACTION    DIRECTIVES 

A  backlash  to  the  insidious  Arab  boycott 
is  rapidly  developing.  .  .  .  Your  Action  Is  Re- 
quired To  Keep  It  on  the  Front  Page  (See 
attached  clippings).  You.  Your  B'nal  B'rith 
Lodge  and  Chapter  Membars,  Friends,  and 
Other  Organizations  Throughout  Your  Com- 
munity, Must  Speak  Out! 
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FED'S  BURNS  MUST  GO 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
sadly  familiar  with  the  dire  condition 
the  American  economy  has  been  in  since 
a  Republican  administration  took  ofBce 
in  1969.  First,  inflation  climbed  higher 
and  higher,  reaching  double-digit  levels 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  in 
1974.  Then,  unemployment  increased 
dramatically  and  industrial  production 
slumped.  At  the  present  time,  we  find 
ourselves  suffering  from  the  twin  evils 
of  recession  and  inflation.  Recent  pro- 
jections by  the  Ford  administration 
promise  us  more  of  the  same  through 
at  least  1976. 

Undoubtedly,  the  contradictory  and 
misguided  economic  policies  of  the  in- 
cumbent administration  have  been  most 
to  blame  for  the  current  crisis.  Another 
source  of  the  problem,  which  is  finally 
beginning  to  get  the  attention  it  deserves, 
is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors which  regulates  the  money  supply 
and  determines  the  cost  of  credit.  Al- 
though the  discussions  which  constitute 
the  basis  for  the  Fed's  open  market  oper- 
ations remain  veiled  from  public  scrutiny 
for  a  full  6  years,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  Fed  has  badly  bim- 
gled  Its  job  by  employing  tactics  which 


have  aggravated,  rather  than  alleviated, 
our  economic  plight. 

It  may  be  more  than  coincidental  that 
the  downturn  in  our  Nation's  economic 
well-being  took  place  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors  by  then-President  Nixon. 
During  the  5  years  Dr.  Bums  has  served 
in  that  post  since  his  appointment  in 
1969,  the  economy  has  steadily  worsened. 
Dr.  Bums'  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed 
does  not  expire  until  1983.  That  may  be 
too  long  to  wait  for  economic  recovery. 
Perhaps  we  should  seriously  consider  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  made  by  the  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Daily  Sentinel  &  Leominster 
Enterprise  that  Dr.  Bums  be  encouraged 
to  resign  or  that  the  President  should 
replace  him. 

I  attach  a  provocative  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  Fitchburg 
Daily  Sentinel  &  Leominster  Enterprise 
on  March  4,  1975. 1  note  with  some  pride 
that  this  daily  newspaper  of  my  district 
is  well  ahead  of  some  of  our  Nation's 
larger  and  better  known  publications  in 
urging  the  ouster  of  Dr.  Burns. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Fed's  Bitrns  Must  Go 
At  last  Congress  is  finally  taking  a  look  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Its  role  In 
combating  the  current  recession.  Actually, 
we  should  say  Its  proposed  role  because  the 
Fed  hasn't  really  done  anything  yet. 

Chairman  Arthur  Burns  and  his  econo- 
mists aren't  sure  whether  they're  doing  too 
much  or  too  little  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
If  they  do  too  little,  the  economy  will  con- 
tinue Is  tallspln.  If  they  do  too  much,  it 
could  mean  an  Increase  In  Inflation  and  con- 
tinued decline  of  the  doUar  next  year. 

To  prod  the  flow  of  credit,  the  Fed  reduced 
the  discount  rate  from  8  per  cent  to  6.34  per 
cent.  It  also  reduced  the  reserve  require- 
ments (the  amount  of  money  a  bank  has 
to  have  on  hand  at  all  times),  allowing  an 
additional  2  billion  to  enter  the  economy. 

Now,  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  new  sup- 
ply of  money  Isn't  enough  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  Is  this  the  faiUt  of  the  Fed? 
No,  says  Burns,  It's  the  fault  of  the  little 
banks,  businesses  and  borrowers  because 
these  people  are  using  the  new  money  to  re- 
store their  financial  positions  and  get  out 
of  debt. 

Also,  the  borrowers  hesitate  to  take  out 
loans,  especially  with  the  economy  the  way 
It  is.  The  feeUng  Is,  let's  ride  It  out. 

Burns'  argument  Is  akin  to  blaming  the 
smoke  for  the  steam  engine.  Burns  said  he 
didn't  want  to  increase  the  supply  of  money 
for  fear  of  causing  inflation.  So  he  held  back 
on  removing  the  ruinous  tight  money  pol- 
icy at  a  time  last  year  when  businesses 
could  have  really  used  the  cash. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  federal  deficit  of  over 
50  billion,  inflation  is  going  to  Jump  any- 
way. The  dollar  could  become  so  worthless 
that  It  will  take  $2.10  In  Ford  dollars  to  pay 
for  70  cents  of  butter  In  today's  dollars. 

The  federal  government  will  become  the 
biggest  borrower  of  all,  reducing  the  amount 
of  credit  available  to  the  private  businesses. 
That  puny  $2  bUllon  generated  by  Burns'  be- 
lated poUcy  wlU  go  Into  the  federal  deficit 
along  with  $48  billion  from  the  present  credit 
reserves. 

What  will  the  private  sector  of  the  eco- 
nomy do? 

What  we  can  do  is  get  rid  of  Biurns.  Since 
he  became  the  Fed  chairman  in  1969,  the 
economy  had  heard  nothing  but  bad  news. 
No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  post  than  he 
slapped  a  tight  money  policy  on  credit  at  a 
time  of  masetve  spending  due  to  the  Vietnam 
War. 
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Inflation  continued,  only  now  it  was  called 
"stagflation"  and  prices  became  so  bad  in 
1971  that  the  abortive  Nixon  "Phase  I-n- 
ni"  and  so  on  was  tried,  only  to  fall  utterly. 

Bums'  second  saUy  against  Inflation  helped 
to  precipitate  the  current  recession.  And  now, 
he  stumbles  about  looking  for  a  new  money 
supply  policy  that  will  supposedly  do  the  im- 
possible, boost  credit  and  fight  inflation  de- 
spite an  inflationary  federal  budget. 

We  gave  Burns  his  chance  twice,  once  In 
1969  and  again  last  year.  In  both  cases,  he 
failed  miserably. 

The  chairman's  term  runs  for  14  years. 
That  means  we'll  be  stuck  with  him  until 
1983.  Are  we  going  to  wait  around  for  Stiike 
Three?  Write  to  President  Ford  and  tell  him 
remove  Arthur  Burns. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SAVING 
ENERGY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  business  class  at  Campbell 
Memorial  High  School,  my  alma  mater, 
recently  wrote  to  me  of  their  concern 
over  the  energy  crisis.  Their  suggestions, 
which  appeared  in  the  Youngstown  Vin- 
dicator, imderscore  the  many  ways  tn 
which  we  can  all  conserve  our  country's 
scare  energy  supplies.  I  commend  these 
young  people  for  their  public  spirited- 
ness  and  involvement,  and  call  this  art- 
icle to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Deab  Me.  Carnet:  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  our  General  Business  Class  at  Memorial 
High  School.  Our  class  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  concerning  the  En- 
ergy Crisis,  and  on  some  ways  of  helping  con- 
serve energy.  The  article  is  In  this  envelope. 
Pleas©  write  us  telling  us  what  you  think  of 
our  article. 

Here  is  the  address:  Campbell  Memorial 
Business  Class,  480  Blossom  Avenue,  Camp- 
bell, Ohio  44405. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

COLEEN    PaNTEUS. 

Students  Ete  Energy  Crisis — Offer  ways 
To  Save  Puel 

Editor  of  The  Vindicator,  Sir: 

The  following  are  suggestions  by  the  gen- 
eral business  classes  of  Campbell  Memorial 
High  School  as  a  project  on  the  energy  crises: 

1.  Eliminate  all  24-hour  stores,  groceries, 
gas  stations,  restaurants,  etc. 

2.  All  businesses  should  be  opened  and 
closed  at  new  prescribed  times  (shorter 
hours),  especially  taverns,  nightclube,  res- 
taurants, etc. 

3.  All  or  most  businesses  shoiUd  be  closed 
on  Sundays. 

4.  All  television  and  radio  stations  should 
go  on  and  off  the  air  at  shortened  designated 
times. 

5.  Unnecessary  driving  on  Sunday  should 
be  prohibited. 

6.  Conserve  heat  In  homes  by  using  felt, 
putty,  and  other  insulation  around  windows 
and  doors,  as  well  as  In  attics.  Closing  of 
drapes  and  curtains  at  night,  and  lowering 
the  thermostats  in  the  daytime,  and  espe- 
cially at  night. 

7.  Use  of  bicycles  and  even  walking  for 
short  trips  and  errands. 

8.  The  following  can  also  conserve  energy 
but  with  "precautions": 

a.  AU  lights  in  most,  if  not  all  business 
should  be  turned  off  at  night. 
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b.  Spotlights,  security  lights,  porch  lights, 
and  other  outside  home  lights  should  be 
eliminated,  regardless  of  type — gas,  fluores- 
cent, etc. 

c.  All  advertising  lights  on  billboards 
throughout  the  cities  and  highways  should 
be  turned  off. 

9.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  feel  that  this  crisis  is  unreal.  For  ex- 
ample, a  student  related  an  incident  where 
her  neighbor  warms  up  her  car  for  15  min- 
utes while  she  waits  In  the  house.  How  many 
others  do  the  same? 

10.  Ovir  last  suggestion  is  that  everyone 
must  do  his  part  to  conserve  energy,  no 
matter  how  small,  otherwise  we  as  teen- 
agers, and  teen-agers  after  us,  will  suffer. 
We  realize  that  many  people  will  be  affected 
by  our  energy  saving  suggestions.  This  is  a 
real  crisis  and  sacrifices,  precautions,  and 
action  should  be  taken  now  and  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Jean  Dattilo, 
Lisa  Holan, 

Project  Leaders. 
Dennis  Katsaras, 

Teacher. 


VIETNAM  AID:   THE  DEBATE 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

of   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  aid  for  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, I  would  like  to  insert  for  the 
Member's  information  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  March  19 
Washington  Post: 
A  Firm  and  Pinal  Decision  on  Vietnam  Aid 

North  Vietnam,  which  took  its  first  South 
Vietnamese  province  in  January,  has  gained 
control  of  three  more — all  in  the  long-con- 
tested, sparsely  populated  Central  Highlands 
alongside  the  Cambodian  supply  roads.  Al- 
though that  leaves  40  provinces  still  pretty 
much  subject  to  Saigon's  authority,  else- 
where in  South  Vietnam  heavily-armed 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  ignoring  the 
Paris  accords  and  pressing  a  major  seasonal 
offensive.  Saigon  is  severely  embarrassed.  But, 
for  all  that  some  Americans  mistakenly  com- 
pare its  fix  to  that  of  Phnom  Penli,  it  is  far 
from  disabled.  Its  recent  losses  should  enable 
It  to  defend  better  the  areas  It  still  controls; 
and  these  Include  90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  arable  land.  President  Thleu's  critics 
In  Saigon  and  Washington  may  think  his 
regime  Is  not  worth  fighting  for.  But  his 
army's  heavy  casualties  indicate  some  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  at  least  some  South 
Vietnamese  to  flght  on. 

But  for  how  long?  President  Thleu's  diffi- 
cult mlUtary  situation  in  the  Central  High- 
lands and  his  difficult  political  situation  on 
Capitol  Hill  increase  the  urgency,  we  believe, 
of  another  "final"  effort  at  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. Just  as  it  cannot  be  in  the  American 
Interest  to  prolong  the  war,  it  cannot  be  in 
the  American  interest  to  end  the  war  by 
panicking  at  the  spectacle  of  local  Com- 
mimlst  advances  and  by  arbitrarily  and  im- 
petuously cutting  off  the  aid  that  sustains 
Saigon.  Abroad  that  would  unnerve  other 
nations  which  depend  on  the  United  States 
(some  more,  some  less) ,  and  at  home  it  would 
cause  a  degree  of  guilt  and  recrimination  no 
less  worrisome  for  not  being  subject  to  pre- 
cise measurement  in  advance.  Some  middle 
way  m\ist  be  found,  one  that  is  politically 
feasible,  strategically  adequate  and  morally 
defensible  as  well. 

The  answer,  we  think,  was  suggested  in 
passing  the  other  day  by  President  Ford  at 
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his  HoUywood,  Fla.,  news  conference.  "I'm 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Congress,"  he 
declared.  "If  the  Congress  would  Join  with 
me,  we  would  make  a  firm  and  final  decision 
on  a  three-year  basis  to  permit  South  Viet- 
nam to  get  over  the  current  crisis  that  they 
face.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable 
solution.  I  am  told  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  a  three-year  period  with  our  mUl- 
tary  and  economic  aid  would  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  situation." 

That's  It:  a  "firm  and  final  decision"  to 
help  Saigon  for  three  more  years  and  then  to 
accept  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  President  ought  now  to  conduct  three- 
cornered  negotiations  with  Saigon  and  the 
Congress  to  put  the  pieces  in  place. 

No  doubt  some  in  Saigon  would  prefer  an 
open-ended  American  commitment.  But 
surely  President  Thleu  is  shrewd  enough  to 
see  the  advantages  in  terms  of  national 
pride  and  poUtlcal  realism  of  a  final  three- 
year  aid  conunltment.  That  would  give  him 
enough  time  to  decide  whether  to  seek  a 
comprehensive  settlement  (or  province -by- 
province  accommodation)  with  Hanoi  whUe 
the  United  States  was  stUl  around  or 
whether  to  plan  on  going  it  alone  afterward 
Hanoi  would  have  to  make  its  own  calcula- 
tions. Its  need  for  a  respite  from  decades  of 
struggle,  for  reconcUlatlon  with  South  Viet- 
nam, and  for  good  relations  eventually  with 
Washington  and  with  international  aid  In- 
stitutions of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  would  counsel  against  an  attempt 
at  a  bloody  kill.  But  if  Hanoi  did  decide  on 
a  bloody  kUl,  Saigon  would  have  three  years 
to  learn  once  and  for  all  what  it  has  to  do  if 
it  is  going  to  provide  for  its  own  security 
One  should  not  underesttmate  the  potential 
effect  of  a  flat  and  final  deadline  on  Saigon's 
will  and  resourcefulness. 

The  Congress,  we  surmise,  might  welcome 
a  three-year  aid  "treaty"  with  the  Executive, 
unless,  of  course,  the  administration  were  so 
devious  and  insensitive  as  to  think  that  it 
could  stretch  the  deadline,  in  effect  by  de- 
manding huge  increases  in  annual  aid  over 
the  next  three  years.  Such  a  "treaty"  would 
likely  satisfy  the  congressional  consensus, 
which,  as  we  read  It,  is  to  avoid  either  dump- 
ing President  Thleu  or  carrying  him  indef- 
initely. It  wotUd  also  shrink,  mercifully 
what  remains  one  of  the  single  most  de- 
bUitating  items  of  controversy  in  American 
public  life  in  this  century.  We  had  pre- 
viously urged  the  administration  to  offer 
Congress  "a  partnership  of  policy"  on  Viet- 
nam. Wo  now  commend  Mr.  Ford  for  making 
the  offer  and  call  on  him  to  show  that  he 
means  it  by  putting  forth  the  specific  and 
realistic  substantiating  details. 


CHAIRMAN  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 
SCHEDULES  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMODI- 
ITES  AND  SERVICES  OF  HOUSE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMTITEE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Representative  Charles  Carney, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commodities  and  Services  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  has  aimoimced 
hearings  conceming  severe  financial 
problems  which  American  small  business- 
men are  experiencing  in  the  customs 
brokerage  and  intemational  freight  for- 
warding industry. 

The  announcement  follows: 
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HC&RINGS    SCBZDX7I.ED    ON    THE    PBOBLEMS    OF 

U.S.    Small    Bttsiness    in    the    Customs 

Bbok£race    and    Intern  ationai.    F^xicrt 

FOBWAKOINC  Inoustbt 

Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney  (D-Ohlo) 

Chairman   of   the   Subcommittee   on   Com- 

mo<lltles  and  Services  of  the  House  Small 

Business  Committee,  toclay  announced  that 

the    Subcommittee    will    hold    hearings    on 

March  24  and  25,  In  Washington,  O.C.  The 

Subcommittee    will    review    the    Impact    of 

foreign  competition  on  VS.  small  businesses 

In  the  customs  brokerage  and  International 

freight  forwarding  industry. 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Carney  stated : 

"The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to  in- 
vestigate whether  American  companies  In 
the  cxistoms  brokerage,  ocean  and  air  freight 
forwarding  Industry  are  able  to  compete  with 
foreign  companies  on  a  full,  free,  and  fair 
basis.  In  addition,  these  hearings  will  serve 
to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
preserve  and  expand  the  opportunities  of 
U.S.  small  business  in  international  trade 
and  related  fields." 

Officials  of  the  State  Department,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  VS.  Customs  Service, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  have  been  invited  to  testify  at 
the  hearings,  which  will  be  held  from  3:00 
PJH.  to  5:00  P.M.  In  Room  2359  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 
Chairman  Carney  added : 
"American  small  businessmen  In  the  cus- 
toms brokerage  and  international  freight 
forwarding  industry  are  experiencing  severe 
financial  difficulties  because  they  m\ist  com- 
pete with  foreign  firms  that  are  often  sub- 
sidized by  their  governments,  and,  second- 
ly, because  of  the  regulatory  burdens  Im- 
posed upon  them  by  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  these  hearings  will  make  Federal 
officials  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  small 
businessmen  In  this  important  service  in- 
dustry." 

In  addition  to  Rep.  Carney,  the  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are:  Rep. 
Bob  Bergland  (D-Minn.),  Rep.  Ous  Yatron 
(D-Penna.),  Hep.  Berkley  Bedell  (D-Iowa), 
Rep.  Frederick  Richmond  (D-N.Y.),  Rep. 
Dave  Evans,  (D-Ind.),  Rep.  Richard  Nolan 
(D-Mlnn.),  Rep.  Herman  BadlUo  (I>-N.Y.), 
Rep.  William  Broomfield  (R-Mlch.),  Rep. 
Caldwell  Butler  (R-Va.),  and  Rep.  Thomas 
Kindness  (R-Ohlo).  Chairman  Evlns  and 
Rep.  Silvio  Conte,  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber, are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 


THE  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE  FOR 
A  k'Uf'l'H  ESTATE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  13, 1975,  my  colleague 
Mr.  Delltths  entered  Into  the  Record  a 
letter  from  an  organization  known  some- 
what obscurely  as  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee for  a  Fifth  Estate — OC-5 — which 
I  had  on  February  20  characterized,  with 
two  other  groups,  as  being  among  those 
attacking  the  security  services  of  the 
United  States. 

In  their  somewhat  hysterical  "Dear 
Ron"  letter,  the  OC-5  attempted  to  throw 
out  a  smokescreen  of  denial  based  on 
misquotations,  evasions  and  lies.  Because 
of  this.  I  believe  that  It  Is  desirable  to 
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add  some  specifics  to  my  earlier  state- 
ment. 

The  OC-5  letter  states  Perry  Fellwock 
has  been  using  the  alias  of  Wlnslow  Peck 
"to  protect  himself  from  potential  har- 
assment from  Government  intelligence 
agencies."  This  Is  In  direct  contradiction 
to  Peck's  January  16,  1972  statement  to 
the  New  York  Times  which  quoted  him 
as  sa3ing: 

I  know  the  FBI  knows  who  I  am.  I'd  like 
to  avoid  publicity  but  I'm  willing  to  go 
through  trial,  and,  if  I  have  to,  I'll  go  to 
Jail.  .  .  .  But  I  no  longer  feel  the  oath  that 
I  made  when  I  was  relesised  from  duty  to 
never  say  anything  about  what  I  did  is  bind- 
ing on  me. 

Perhaps  Fellwock's  desire  for  an  alias 
was  prompted  by  more  mundane  reasons, 
such  as  avoiding  rental  payments  after 
taking  legal  responsibility  as  a  lease 
signer  for  antiwar  movement  office 
space;  or  avoiding  any  potential  charges 
for  planning  disruptive,  potentially 
violent  street  demonstrations  like  the 
aborted  "off  the  wall"  project  for  New 
York  City's  finsoicial  district. 

Certainly  Fellwock  would  not  need  an 
alias  for  such  juvenile  activities  as  past- 
ing up  posters  In  the  Capitol  Hill  area 
during  July  1973,  entitled  "Colby,  W.E." 
which  read,  "Wanted  for  crimes  In  con- 
nection with  the  Phoenix  murder  plan 
which  resulted  In  the  first-degree  mur- 
der and/or  torture  of  49,565  Vietnamese. 
Consider  him  dangerous." 

And  I  notice  with  Interest  that  Fell- 
wock/Peck  does  not  deny  that  at  about 
2:15  p.m.  on  Saturday,  October  23. 
1971,  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  10th  and  G  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  he  was  prevented  from 
speaking  about  his  alleged  NSA  activi- 
ties because  he  was  exhibiting  many 
symptoms  of  drug  abuse.  In  the  words 
of  his  peer  group,  which  at  that  time 
included  Bill  Klttrldge,  Karen  Men- 
coneri,  John  Boldt.  Joel  Beatty,  Gordon 
Finch  and  others.  Fellwock /Peck  was 
"stoned  out  of  his  mind." 

In  the  OC-5  letter,  Timothy  Charles 
Butz,  a  native  of  Munroe  Falls,  Ohio, 
states  he  was  not  an  organizer  for  Kent 
State  SDS.  I  agree,  and  stand  by  my 
original  statement  that  Butz  was  an 
"SDS  activist  at  Kent  State,"  and  an 
organizer  for  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War/Winter  Soldier  Organization 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Butz  must  know  that  the  leader- 
ship cadre  at  Kent  State  University  in- 
cluded Colin  "Sunshine"  Nelburger,  later 
a  "gay  Mayday"  activist  in  Washington 
In  1971;  Joyce  Cecora;  Mark  Lend; 
Terry  Robblns,  killed  In  the  explosion  of 
an  SDS  Weatherman  bomb  factory  in 
New  York  In  March,  1970;  Howie  Em- 
mer;  and  Lisa  Meisel,  now  the  wife  of 
Robert  "Bo"  Burlingham.  a  former  editor 
of  Ramparts  magazine  indicted  In  1970 
and  1972  on  Weatherman  bombing  con- 
spiracy charges  and  now  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Policy  Studies  Institute.  Butz 
must  still  recall  that  he  was  not  invited 
Into  the  SDS  leadership  cadre. 

OC-5  also  seeks  to  explain  away  a 
Berkeley  Barb  article  relating  to  OC-5 
representative  Douglas  Ethan  Allen 
Oliver  Porter,  Jr.'s  claim  of  OC-5  pos- 
session of  stolen  documents.  Attached  at 
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the  end  of  these  remarks  is  the  full  text 
of  the  news  Item. 

OC-5  also  paid  me  a  dubious  compli- 
ment by  alleging  I  was  in  receipt  of  either 
CIA  or  FBI  files  on  their  organization. 
This  is  not  true.  The  OC-5  cabal  forget 
that  earlier  in  their  letter  they  admit 
that  "the  history  of  the  Fifth  Estate  is 
a  matter  of  public  knowledge."  That  is 
true,  and  the  founding  members  of  OC-5 
must  know  that  all  my  statements  relat- 
ing to  their  actions  and  words  are  In  ref- 
erence to  their  public,  albeit  scandalous, 
behavior.  I  have  made  no  mention  of 
their  covert  activities. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
OC-5  editors  who  now  have  apparently 
agreed  on  a  standard  spelling  of  the 
term  "technofascism." 

The  OC-5  members  must  consider 
themselves  fortunate  that  I  number 
among  my  constituents  honorable,  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  have  not  only  long 
memories  and  document  collections  but 
also  a  strict  awareness  of  what  is  proper 
to  divulge  to  their  Representative. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Organizing 
Committee  for  a  Fifth  Estate  is  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  both  Internal  and  interna- 
tional security  operations;  and  as  OC-5 
makes  a  point  of  its  "openness,"  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  who  now  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  matters  of  internal  security,  to 
invite  the  OC-5  group  to  testify  under 
oath  on  their  activities.  At  such  a  hear- 
ing I  would  be  happy  to  present  a  docu- 
mented history  of  their  endeavors  in 
detaU. 

The  following  item  appeared  In  the 
Berkeley  Barb.  January  3-9, 1975,  page  7. 
Spting  on  Big  Beothxb 
(By  Steve  Long) 

"We  want  a  classified  memo  a  day  to 
leak."  The  speaker  was  Doug  Porter,  a  young 
bearded  former  underground  reporter  who  Is 
now  with  the  Washington-based  Fifth 
Estate. 

The  Fifth  Estate  was  described  by  Doug 
Porter  as  a  "non-profit,  non-partisan,  non- 
polluting  organization  dedicated  to  spying 
on  Big  Brother,  the  American  intelligence 
community.  Our  only  consumers  of  Informa- 
tion are  the  American  public." 

Doug  Porter  was  recently  in  Berkeley  to 
present  a  slide  show  on  US  foreign  and 
domestic  strategy,  and  this  reporter  talked 
with  him  about  the  origins  of  the  Fifth 
Estate.  The  parent  organization  out  of  which 
the  Fifth  Estate  grew  was  known  as  the 
Committee  for  Action/Research  on  the  In- 
telligence Community  (CARIC) . 

CARIC  was  the  source  for  one  of  the  first 
Watergate  stories  by  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  of  The  Washington  Post.  CARIC 
also  provided  opposition  witnesses  to  the 
confirmation  hearings  of  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby,  thereby  bringing  out  new  In- 
formation on  the  infamous  Operation 
Phoenix  (a  CIA  program  to  destroy  the  NLP 
Infrastructure  In  South  Vietnam).  A  final 
accomplishment  of  CARIC  was  the  smashing 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.  "red  Squad"  In 
1973.  CARIC  convinced  a  D.C.  police  In- 
former. Bob  Merrltt.  to  "turn  over"— to  quit 
the  police  and  talk  about  his  experiences, 
thus  exposing  the  key  agents  in  the  D.C. 
red  squad. 

At  the  same  time  that  CARIC  was  operat- 
ing early  In  1973  author  Norman  Mailer 
established  another  organization  with  the 
same  purpose.  Mailer  announced  at  his  50th 
birthday  party,  attended  by  New  York's  elite, 
that  as  his  birthday  present  to  the  American 
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people  he  was  going  to  do  something  about 
the  level  of  paranoia  In  the  US — he  was 
going  to  create  an  organization,  to  be  caUed 
'the  Fifth  Estate,"  to  watch  the  other  four 
estates  (the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
government  plus  the  media) . 

Mailer  proceeded  to  speak  on  college  cam- 
puses for  the  next  six  months  about  his  new 
organization,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
had  a  maiUng  list  and  little  else  except  a 
paper  organization. 

CARIC  and  MaUer's  Fifth  EsUte  merged 
as  a  result  of  a  "Dear  Norman"  letter  by 
Nat  Hentoff  In  the  Village  Voice.  Hentoff 
wrote  that  CARIC  was  doing  effective  work, 
so  why  not  merge  the  two  organizations? 
MaUer  agreed,  and  the  merger  was  effected 
In  March,  1974.  The  luune  of  MaUer's  organi- 
zation, the  Fifth  Estate,  was  retained  after 
the  merger. 

"The  effect  of  the  merger  Is  that  Norman 
gives  us  money  and  uses  his  good  name  on 
our  behalf,  and  we  do  the  work,"  Doug 
Porter  said. 

Doug  said  that  there  are  currently  three 
major  projects  of  the  Fifth  Estate.  The  first 
project  Is  "mass  outreach,"  oriented  toward 
college  students  (this  Is  why  Doug  was  in 
Berkeley).  Fifth  Estate  speakers  are  touring 
25  cities  across  the  country  this  fall,  "to  let 
people  know  the  Fifth  Estate  wants  to  work 
with  them  and  for  them,"  Doug  said,  adding 
"Its  not  an  elitist  thing,  we  want  to  have 
tentacles  everywhere." 

A  second  major  project  of  the  Fifth  Estate 
over  the  next  two  years  is  the  Labor  Edu- 
cation Project,  which  Involves  "researching 
the  Infrastructure  between  the  CIA  and  orga- 
nized labor  in  this  country,"  Doug  said 
This  wUl  be  the  main  topic  of  forthcoming 
Issues  of  Counter-Spy,  the  Fifth  Estate's 
quarterly  Journal,  over  the  next  year.  "We're 
trying  to  get  this  Information  to  rank-and- 
file  groups."  Doug  added.  There  are  plana 
for  a  book  to  be  published  next  year  on 
the  labor  project. 

The  third  on-going  project  Is  the  buUdlng 
?TrJ,  IntelUgence  Documentation  Center 
(IDC).  "It  Is  a  library— a  data  base— located 
in  Washington.  D.C.  so  that  researchers  can 
have  It  readUy  avaUable  for  their  use  It 
always  has  more  materials  available  on  the 
Intelligence  community  than  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress."  The  IDC  consists  not  only  of 
books,  but  files— "press  clippings,  debrieflngs 
we  have  done,  government  reports,  corporate 
reports,  and  stolen  documents,"  Doug  said. 

A  book  to  be  published  next  year  wlU  be 
based  on  the  IDC.  The  book  Is  The  Whole 
Spy  Catalog,  described  by  Doug  as  "a  com- 
pendium of  everything  we  know  about  the 
intelligence  community,  and  some  helpful 
hints  on  how  people  can  fight  back." 

The  Fifth  Estate  Is  very  conscious  that  the 
government  might  conduct  counter  intelli- 
gence operations  against  it,  so  It  haa  an 
office  with  24-hour  security.  There  Is  also  an 
active  Advisory  Board,  which  Includes  such 
people  as  Victor  Marchettl,  a  former  hlgh- 
ranWng  CIA  official,  and  authors  Marcus 
Raskin,  Klrkpatrlck  Sale,  William  Turner 
(also  a  former  FBI  agent),  and  Tony  Ruaso 
(of  Pentagon  Papers  fame) .  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Advisory  Board  is  to  prevent  us 
from  being  used  as  a  conduit  for  mUlnforma- 
tlon,"  Doug  said. 

In  his  slide  show  and  talk  on  US  foreign 
and  domestic  strategy  since  World  War  n 
given  two  weeks  ago  on  the  U.C.  campus' 
Doug  Porter  said  that  over-aU  US  strategy 
B^s  been  to  encircle  the  socialist  world, 
raere  have  been  four  readjustments  of  US 
strategy. 

i«^®  ®"*  readjustment,  during  the  1949- 
1950  period,  grew  out  of  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine. It  involved  such  clandestine  activities 
as  CIA  Infiltration  of  European  labor  unions 
and  "Operation  Spllnder  Factor."  a  project 
that  fed  Stalin  erroneous  Information 
The  years  1950-1960  were  the  height  of  the 
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Cold  War,  and  US  global  strategy  was  based 
on  the  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation.  The 
CIA  carried  on  significant  clandestine  activ- 
ities m  Indochina,  Korea,  Iran  (a  coup  in 
1963),  Guatemala  (a  coup  in  1954),  Egypt 
Costa  Rica,  Indonesta  (the  attempted  over- 
throw of  Sukarno  in  1968),  and  Laos  (crea- 
tion of  the  "secret  army").  This  period  of 
the  second  readjustment  of  US  strategy  also 
saw  the  development  of  U-2  spy  planes,  and 
the  use  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  (both  CIA -sponsored)  to  contribute 
to  the  1966  Hungarian  uprising. 

In  the  third  period,  1961-1968,  US  strategy 
was  known  as  "strategy  for  peace,"  and  saw 
the  development  of  Kennedy's  "flexible  re- 
sponse" doctrine  and  LBJ's  escalation  policy 
in  Ipdochlna.  The  CIA  carried  on  significant 
clandestine  activities  in  Indochina,  Israel 
(massive  clandestine  aid),  Cuba  (Bay  of 
Pigs),  Bolivia  (the  murder  of  Che  Guevara 
In  1967),  the  Congo  (some  of  the  Cuban 
mercenaries  used  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  were 
used),  and  the  Dominican  Republic  (overt 
US  military  Intervention  in  1965) .  A  Tibetan 
mercenary  army  was  trained  in  Colorado. 
But  in  spite  of  these  clandestine  CIA  activi- 
ties, the  world  balance  of  power  shifted  to- 
ward the  Third  World. 

The  fourth  and  final  period  of  readjust- 
ment of  US  global  strategy,  from  1969  to 
the  present,  is  the  period  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine, also  known  as  the  "new  strategy  for 
peace."  In  Indochina,  South  Vietnam  Is  still 
a  US  neocolony.  The  Thleu  government  is 
now  being  "destabilized"  with  the  covert  aid 
of  the  CIA.  Vietnamlzatlon  is  a  way  to  pro- 
long the  war,  not  to  end  it,  and  Vietnam 
has  been  used  as  a  testing  ground  for  such 
US  techniques  as  the  electronic  battlefield. 
The  CIA  and  US  military  Intelligence  are 
also  being  used  to  aid  US  aUles.  British  spe- 
cial air  service  troops  (their  Green  Berets) 
are  being  trained  in  North  CaroUna  to  fight 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  CIA  has  recently 
increased  the  number  of  Its  agents  In  Great 
Britain  with  the  hope  of  undermining  the 
strikes  of  British  industrial  workers.  The  CIA 
Is  currently  aiding  proto-fasclst  groups  In 
Italy,  and  U.S.  mlUt<a7  intelligence  agencies 
are  being  used  to  spy  on  German  and  Jap- 
anese citizens. 

The  recruit  coups  In  Cyprus  and  Greece 
were  CIA-sponsored,  Doug  believes.  In  Africa, 
retiring  U.S.  Oreetn  Berets  are  now  being  re- 
cruited to  fight  liberation  movements  In 
Mozambique  and  Rhodesia.  The  ClA,  In  spite 
of  a  recent  public  relations  campaign,  is  stlU 
up  to  its  old  "dirty  tricks." 

Anyone  Interested  In  more  Information  on 
the  Fifth  Estate  In  subscription  to  Oounter- 
Spy  ($6  per  year)  should  write  the  Fifth 
Estate,  Box  647,  Ben  Franklin  Station,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20044. 


LET'S  NOT  RESTORE  RELATIONS 
WITH  CUBA 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


OF   FLOBIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  we  must  all  sit  back  and  re- 
flect on  what  is  happening  to  the  world. 
What  I  see  today  frightens  me  a  great 
deal.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  stories 
about  the  eminent  fall  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  to  the  Communists,  and 
President  Ford  is  warning  anew  that  the 
domino  theory  about  the  fall  of  free 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  may.  Indeed, 
be  valid. 
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I  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  many  countries,  socialist  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  I  have  been 
chilled  by  what  I  saw.  Most  Americans 
cannot  appreciate  what  it  is  like  to  live 
under  a  Communist  dictator  regime.  Most 
cannot  even  comprehend  what  life  is  like 
there  and  it  is  strange  that  they  cannot 
recognize  communism  for  what  it  is.  I 
have  seen  it  in  action  and  it  scares  me. 
What  frightens  me  most  is  the  number 
of  nations  that  are  becoming  Communist, 
and  the  present  policies  our  coimtry  Is 
following  to  enable  even  more  to  become 
Communist. 

Probably  the  most  frightening  is  the 
Ukelihood  of  normalization  of  relations 
with  Castro's  Cuba.  The  April  1975  meet- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  foreign  ministers  in  Washington 
could  produce  a  hemispheric  policy 
change  toward  Cuba. 

In  every  official  pronouncement  Castro 
has  continued  to  reaffirm  adherence  to 
the  policy  of  extending  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  in  Cuba,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  by  aggressive  or  subver- 
sive activities  to  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  terrorism  of  recent  years— bombed 
buildings,  hijacked  airplanes,  and  police 
shootouts — have  quieted  down,  but  we 
can  all  be  sure  that  if  relations  with 
Cuba  are  normalized  they  will  flare  up 
again  as  Castro  proceeds  with  the  master 
plan  for  world  communism. 

Regrettably  few  Americans  take 
seriously  the  threat  of  world  communism. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  having  cried  "wolf"  too 
often,  and  when  the  "wolf"  is  actually 
there,  no  one  comes  to  save  the  victim. 
However,  a  look  at  the  world  map  of  1950 
and  the  world  map  of  1975  shows  clearly 
that  Communist  countries  are  Increas- 
ing— ^not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  Africa  and 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  few  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  other  body  have  called  for 
resumption  of  normal  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  In  fact  I 
recently  read  an  article  which  summa- 
rizes events  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  which  point  toward  normaliza- 
tion. The  article  is  entitled  "Our  Men  in 
Havana?"  It  is  written  by  Peter  Hughes 
and  Chris  Hughes.  Peter  Hughes  is  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  who  concurs  with  my  opposi- 
tion to  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cuba.  The  article  was  written  for  the 
April  1975  issue  of  the  Alternative: 
Oua  MEN  IN  Havana? 
(By  Peter  Hughes  and  Chris  Hughes) 
In  1982,  the  year  of  the  Soviet-American 
confrontation   in   the   Cuban   missUe  crisis. 
Congress  passed  legislation  designed  to  pre- 
vent "the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba 
from  extending,  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force,  its  aggressive  or  subversive  activities 
to   any   part   of   the   Western   hemisphere." 
Congress  also  passed  legislation  prohibiting 
American  assistance  to  Cuba  or  any  country 
which  assisted  Cuba.  In  a  further  effort  to 
Isolate  Cuba  the  Organization  of  American 
States  voted  to  expel  Cuba  from  its  member- 
ship, and  the  OAS  countries  also  voted  to 
sever  aU  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween  member  states  and   Cuba    Until  re- 
cently  all  OAS  members  but  Mexico  com- 
plied with  the  decision. 
During    the    intervening    years,    however. 
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changing  global  power  relations  and  particu- 
larly the  alleged  change  In  relations  between 
the  world's  superpowers,  have  given  new  mo- 
mentum for  a  change  In  U.S.-Cuban  rela- 
tions. 

Since  1971  a  number  of  Senators,  includ- 
ing Pulbrlght,  Church,  Math  las,  Kennedy, 
and  Pell,  and  Congressmen  including  Massa- 
chusetts Democrat  Michael  Harrington,  have 
introduced  legislation  seeking  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba. 

Speculation  that  a  change  in  U.S.-Cuban 
relations  was  Imminent  increased  further  In 

1974  when  Gerald  Ford  became  President. 
The  pundits  suggested  that  President  Ford 
might  want  to  initiate  some  major  foreign 
policy  overture  of  ,his  own:  he  needed  to  es- 
cape from  the  shadows  of  Nixon's  diplomatic 
legacy,  and  Cuba  was  the  logical  choice.  The 
new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  John  Sparlcman  (D.-Ala.), 
has  recently  added  his  voice  to  those  calling 
for  such  overtures.  Moreover,  other  countries 
in  the  hemisphere,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
seemed  to  want  normalized  relations  with 
Cuba.  An  indication  of  their  shift  in  attitude 
came  when  the  Latin  American  Caucus  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  had  Isolated  Cuba 
from  the  group  for  over  a  decade,  permitted 
Cuba  to  resume  participation  In  January. 

Just  this  last  No\-ember.  in  Ecuador,  the 
OAS  almost  repealed  its  trade  embargo 
aealnst  Cuba.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-one  vot- 
ing delegates  favored  repeal,  only  two  votes 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 
(The  United  States  abstained,  both  out  of 
sensitivity  to  the  wishes  of  our  hemispheric 
neighbors  and  out  of  fear  of  causing  an  up- 
rcar  in  Ongress.)  Given  American  reluctance 
to  take  a  strong  stand,  It  seems  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time — probably  no  later  than  the  April 

1975  meeting  of  OAS  foreign  nUnlsters  in 
Washington — before  hemispheric  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  changes. 

In  general,  the  new  spirit  of  reconciliation 
vls-a-vls  Cuba  Is  not  so  much  the  result  of 
any  policy  shift  on  the  part  of  Castro  and  the 
Soviet  Union— Indeed  In  every  official  pro- 
nouncement Castro  has  continued  to  reaffirm 
adherence  to  those  policies  which  resulted 
in  the  Soviet-American  confrontation,  and 
which  led  to  Cuba's  expulsion  from  the 
OAS — as  It  is  the  result  of  the  ambiguities 
of  detente.  If  the  Communist  nations  of  the 
world  no  longer  appear  to  be  the  threat  they 
once  were  then  the  logical  conclusion  can 
only  be  that  the  power  relations  of  the  early 
postwar  period  are  antiquated  and  designed 
for  an  era  now  bygone. 

Early  in  1974  U.S.  supporters  of  normal- 
ized US -Cuban  reUtlons  began  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  for  their  case,  with  the  hope 
of  influencing  the  U.S.  government  to  vote 
for  an  end  to  Cuba's  exclusion  from  the  OAS 
at  the  Ecuador  meeting  last  November.  Pat 
Holt.  J.  WUliam  Pulbrlght's  Chief  of  Staff 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee 
obtained  a  visa  to  visit  Cuba  and  subsequent- 
ly prepared  a  staff  report  which  was  generally 
sympathetic  to  Castro  and  which  urged  a 
change  in  US  -Cuban  relations. 

Shortly  after  the  Holt  visit  sympathetic 
American  newsmen  were  also  permitted  to 
enter  Cuba,  including  former  McGovern  cam- 
paign manager  Prank  Manklewlcz,  as  were 
U.S.  Senators  Javlts  and  Pell.  They  were 
unanimous  in  their  pronouncements:  The 
time  has  come  for  a  change  In  U.S.-Cuban 
relations. 

On  a  congressional  level  Initial  steps  In  this 
direction  have  already  been  undertaken.  Sen- 
ator Pulbrlght  Introduced  major  legislation 
(Senate  Bill  3880)  In  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress which  would  repeal  the  major  anti- 
Cuba  legislation  of  the  early  sixties.  Pul- 
brlght's eagerness  for  a  resumption  of  normal 
relations  with  Cuba  is,  needless  to  say,  not 
shared  by  all  his  colleagues.  A  number  of 
Senators,    Including    Buckley,    Byrd    (Va.). 
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Gumey,  Helms,  and  McClure  have  all  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  warn 
against  precipitous  U.S.  action. 

As  possibly  the  only  member  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  know  Cuba  well  from  personal  ex- 
perience, including  a  stay  In  Cuba  as  a  news- 
paper correspiondent  when  Castro  came  to 
power,  Senator  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.)  has 
begun  to  speak  out  on  what  the  possible  re- 
sult of  a  change  In  U.S.-Cuban  relations 
might  be. 

Although  proponents  of  normalized  U.S.- 
Cuban relations  assert  that  U.S.  policy  has 
failed  to  Isolate  Cuba,  and  that  the  changing 
international  environment  makes  our  pres- 
ent policy  Inadequate,  Byrd  believes  that 
few  critics  seem  willing  to  ask  what  the  U.S. 
stands  to  gain  from  a  resumption  of  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  and  what  the  long-term 
consequences  would  be  for  the  exiled  free 
Cubans. 

The  U.S.  Interest  In  discussing  a  change  in 
relations  with  Cuba  Is  predicated  upon 
Castro's  reported  willingness  to  talk  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  if  the  economic 
embargo  against  Cuba  Is  unconditionally 
lifted.  But  a  nimiber  of  critics.  Including 
Byrd,  do  not  believe  that  the  embargo  should 
b©  lifted  as  a  prelude  to  negotiations.  Byrd 
argues  that  if  Cuba  is  Interested  In  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  In  access  to  our 
money  market,  the  U.S.  should  not  give 
away  the  only  leverage  it  has  without  getting 
something  In  return. 

Concessions  Byrd  and  others  would  like  to 
see  Include  a  compensation  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  U.S.  property  (The  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  has  certified  claims 
of  losses  by  American  citizens  totalling  $1.8 
billion),  freer  access  to  the  news  media  rep- 
resentatives of  other  respective  countries, 
greater  freedom  of  movement  between  the 
two  peoples,  and  an  easing  of  Cubas  In- 
ternal repression.  Byrd  also  rejects  out  of 
hand  Castro's  demand  that  the  U.S.  sur- 
render Guantanamo,  an  American  naval  base 
on  the  island. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  had  in- 
sisted that  improved  relations  would  come 
only  If  Cuba  were  to  cease  interfering  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  other  American  states, 
and  to  sever  close  political  and  military  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  this  U.S. 
position  seems  to  have  shifted,  many  con- 
gressional figures  are  nevertheless  concerned 
about  Soviet-Cuban  behavior. 

In  1970  the  Soviet  Union  established  a 
nuclear  submarine  base  in  Clenfuegos,  in 
violation  of  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  not  to  deploy  strategic  offensive 
weapons  on  the  Island.  Without  revealing 
any  details  President  Nixon  In  1971  stated 
that  in  the  event  nuclear  submarines  were 
serviced  In  Cuba,  or  from  Cuba,  It  would  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  UJ3. -Soviet  un- 
derstanding. In  the  name  of  detente,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  appears  willing  to 
swallow  much. 

According  to  recently  published  sources, 
only  on©  month  after  the  Nixon  warning  a 
Soviet  nuclear  submarine  sailed  Into  Clen- 
fugos.  The  Soviet  have  continued  to  violate 
the  agreement  regularly  ever  since — and 
there  has  been  no  protest  from  the  U.S.  This 
lack  of  protest  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  conduct,  tmd  it 
has  raised  Increasing  concern  in  Congress.  As 
Senator  Byrd  has  argued,  the  "Soviet  sub- 
marine visits  to  Cuba  Illustrate  just  how 
shallow  detente  Is."  and  he  continues,  "If 
the  Soviet  Union  persists  In  violating  agree- 
ments there  can  be  no  detente." 

Since  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  of  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  a  Caribbean  power,  with 
bases  only  ninety  miles  from  the  United 
States.  And  this  development  has  emerged 
at  a  time  when  efforts  are  increasing 
(supported  by  the  Soviet  Union)  to  evict 
the  U.S.  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
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The  new  Soviet  presence  in  the  Carib- 
bean gives  the  Soviet  Union  more  sub- 
stantial advantages  than  just  its  immediate 
strategic  gains.  As  Mr.  Morris  Rothenberg, 
of  the  Miami  Center  for  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  has  recognized: 

"The  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba  .  .  . 
strengthens  the  image  of  Soviet  power  in 
the  overall  East-West  context.  It  reinforces 
the  impression  of  a  Soviet  counterweight 
to  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  and 
provides  a  physical  capability  for  Soviet 
access  to  other  areas  of  the  continent.  .  .  . 
"The  consolidation  of  Conmiunlst  rule  In 
Cuba  strengthens  the  legitimacy  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Soviet  regime  itself.  It  Is  used 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  develop- 
ment to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  validity  of  the 
Soviet  claim  that  victorious  commtinism  is 
Irreversible  and  Is  Indeed  the  'wave  of  the 
future.' 

"The  basic  issue  the  U.S.  has  to  face  up 
to  Is  whether  it  is  best  to  accept  that  the 
Soviet  camel  is  already  in  the  tent  and  has 
to  be  lived  with  on  its  own  terms,  or  to 
continue  a  difficult,  and  in  political  terms 
perhaps  Increasingly  costly  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  animal  in  the  hope  of  minimizing 
his  potential  for  damage." 

The  argument  that  the  U.S.  should  be  will- 
ing to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  give 
Communist  nations  a  greater  stake  in  con- 
tinued and  Improved  relations  with  the 
United  States  has  proven  to  be  increasingly 
costly  and  futile.  Such  a  policy  can  only 
undermine  U.S.  credibility  and  consequently 
lead  to  a  more  adventurous  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  adversaries  in  the  International 
arena.  As  the  U.S.  moves  towards  a  normali- 
zation of  relations  with  Cuba  it  would,  there- 
fore, serve  us  well  to  consider  the  words  of 
Senator  Harry  Byrd: 

"We  cannot  afford  to  delude  ourselves 
about  the  nature  of  Castro's  regime  .  .  . 
nor  should  we  underestimate  the  challenge 
to  American  security  that  exists  because  of 
Soviet-Cuban  ties.  .  .  .  Castro  must  drastic- 
ally change  his  ways  If  the  United  States 
is  to  change  its  present  policy  toward 
Cuba.  ..." 
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A  GOOD  MAN  FOR  A  HARD  JOB 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  publicly  Mr.  Virdin  Brown 
of  St.  Thomas,  who  was  recently  nom- 
inated and  confirmed  to  the  post  of 
Virgin  Islands  Commissioner  of  Con- 
servation and  Cultural  Affairs. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Commissioner 
Brown  will  bring  the  imique  talents  he 
has  already  displayed  in  the  legislature 
to  bear  on  an  increasingly  important 
problem:  the  preservation  of  the  Virgin 
Islands'  natural  heritage.  Threatened  by 
haphazard  development  and  the  careless 
waste  of  limited  natural  resources,  the 
Virgin  Islands  must  begin  to  plan  and 
coordinate  its  future  development  to  in- 
sure that  the  beauty  that  nature  has 
wrought  still  remains  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
Daily  News,  columnist  Henry  Wheatley 
made  some  valuable  observations  on  the 
new  Commissioner  and  the  problems  he 
will  face,  which  I  believe  are  worth  shar- 
ing with  you: 


A  QooD  Man  for  a  Hard  Job 
(By  Henry  U.  Wheatley) 
Virdin  Brown  has  been  given  one  of  the 
most  interesting  reeponslbUlties  at  one  of  the 
most  difficult  times  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
We  have  to  assume  that  the  responsibility 
Is  already  his  because  his  personal  popularity 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by  his 
former  colleagues  in  the  Senate  guarantee 
his  confirmation.  He  will  certainly  be  receiv- 
ing advice  from  more  sources  than  he  can 
possibly  absorb,  but  we  will  nevertheless 
offer  him  our  own  thoughts  on  his  priorities 
as  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Conservation  is  saving,  preserving.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  that  we  should  have  saved 
has  already  reached  a  point  which  now  re- 
quires restoration  rather  than  conservation. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  the  waters  close 
to  our  shorelines.  It  is  helpful  to  keep  in 
mind  that  almost  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  restore  the  quality  of  these  near- 
shore  waters  must  be  done  on  land.  The  kind 
of  protection  provided  by  the  earth  change 
law  with  regard  to  new  construction  could 
be  and  should  be  applied,  possibly  through 
new  legislation,  to  land  areas  that  have  been 
degraded  in  the  past. 

The  Ill-considered  damage  to  watersheds 
that  has  accompanied  the  expansion  of  otir 
population  into  the  countryside  has  led  to  an 
ever-increasing  flow  of  silt  Into  the  ocean. 
The  effects  have  been  visible  after  heavy 
rains,  when  the  water  turns  muddy.  It  Is 
easy  to  tell  ourselves  that  this  goes  away 
quickly  and  does  no  permanent  damage.  The 
truth  Is  that  we  have  had  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  more  and  more  of  our  swim- 
ming beaches  lose  the  clarity  about  which 
we  have  been  so  proud  for  so  long.  The  prob- 
lem, however,  is  more  than  aesthetic.  The 
reduction  of  water  clarity  also  affects  a  wide 
variety  of  life  forms  In  the  ocean.  Among 
the  hardest  hit  are  the  corals.  Various  forms 
of  cural  require  specific  conditions — a  given 
amount  of  light,  water  circulation  of  a  cer- 
tain velocity  and  tiny  living  organisms  on 
which  to  feed.  As  we  have  tampered  with 
these  conditions  we  have  brought  about  the 
gradual  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  natural  heritage. 

It  would  be  more  of  a  luxury  than  these 
poor  Islands  can  afford  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  total  conservation  effort  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  zero  economic  growth.  We  are  going 
to  need  more  ways  of  making  a  living  and 
we  will  have  to  provide  more  places  for  peo- 
ple to  live  If  those  who  are  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  rise  to  a  more  comfortable 
standard  of  living.  This  will  Inevitably  re- 
quire further  encroachment  on  our  open 
land  areas.  A  way  must  be  found  to  mini- 
mize this  encroachment.  One  of  the  avenues 
most  readily  available  to  us  Is  to  encourage. 
If  not  require,  that  more  residential  con- 
struction be  In  the  form  of  multi-story 
buUdings,  using  less  land  areas. 

Also,  a  great  deal  of  advanced  research  has 
been  done  on  cluster  housing  and  we  should 
import  the  ideas  that  have  been  gathered 
elsewhere  to  help  with  our  problem. 

One  positive  way  of  guaranteeing  that  the 
growth  we  need  will  not  result  in  the  entire 
land  surface  of  our  Islands  being  paved  over 
In  the  establishment  of  a  major  system  of 
territorial  parks.  The  legislation  to  create 
these  parks  exists  and  It  would  be  an  urgent 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Cultural  Affairs  to  persuade 
the  rest  of  the  government  and  the  public  In 
general  that  the  actual  establishment  of 
these  parks  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ur- 
gency. The  offshore  islands  are  stUl,  for  the 
most  part,  imdeveloped  and  as  many  of  these 
as  possible  should  be  Included  in  our  terri- 
torial parks  system. 
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Commissioner  Brown  will  find  tliat  the 
Conservation  Fund  will  be  besieged  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  want  to  divert  its 
monies  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  These  pressures  must  be  re- 
sisted vlgorovisly.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
fact,  to  Insist  that  more  be  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  that  fund  than  can  be  derived 
from  oil  royalties. 

Recreation  is  a  good  thing  and  politicians 
seem  to  find  it  especially  attractive.  It  would 
however  be  a  shame  for  Commissioner  Brown 
to  have  to  divert  a  large  share  of  his  energies 
to  playgrounds  and  ball  games.  A  strong 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  headed  by  a  compe- 
tent professional,  should  be  able  to  relieve 
the  Commissioner  of  most  of  tlie  duties  re- 
lated to  that  field. 

Cultural  Affairs  Is  an  appendeige  to  the 
Department  that  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
ptirtlcular  relation  to  the  rest  of  Its  activi- 
ties. It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would  make 
more  sense  for  the  duties  of  that  division 
to  be  shifted  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

That  Is  probably  enough  unsolicited  ad- 
vice for  one  day,  especially  to  a  Commis- 
sioner who  has  not  even  been  confirmed  as 
yet. 


NATIONAL   MEDICAL   LABORATORY 
WEEK— APRIL  13-19 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  National  Med- 
ical Laboratory  Week  will  be  observed 
this  year  from  April  13  through  19.  The 
occasion  will  be  used  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  \ital  functions  per- 
formed by  the  medical  laboratories  and 
medical  laboratorj-  scientists  who  per- 
form the  diagnostic  testing  required  for 
the  identification  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  played 
by  laboratory  practitioners  in  the  health 
care  system  I  was  deeply  honored  to  re- 
cently cosponsor  with  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues. Congressmen  Rogers.  Syming- 
ton, Hastings,  Heinz,  and  Mineta,  House 
Joint  Resolution  312  which  authorizes 
and  requests  that  the  President  issue  an 
annual  proclamation  declaring  the  sec- 
ond week  of  April  as  National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  a  similar  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senators  Kennedy,  Javits,  Wil- 
liams, Pell,  and  Schweiker.  Further- 
more, it  is  my  full  expectation  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year  the  Congress 
will  carefully  reexamine  the  role  of  med- 
ical laboratories  and  its  personnel  under 
the  Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement 
Act  and  expand  and  revise  necessary  pro- 
visions to  insure  the  highest  quality  of 
laboratorj-  services  are  provided  to  all 
Americans. 

During  the  week  of  April  13-19.  the 
Nation  will  join  in  saluting  the  men  and 
women  whose  scientific  findings  helps  the 
Nation's  doctors  provide  quality  health 
care.  Of  the  more  than  150,000  persons 
working  in  medical  laboratories,  approxi- 
mately  15,000  are  clinical  pathologists 
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with  M.D.  degrees,  3.000  are  clinical  lab- 
oratory scientists  with  Ph.  D.'s.  65,000  are 
oratory  scientists  with  Ph.D.'s,  4,000  are 
cytotechnologists  working  with  cells, 
6,000  are  histologic  technicians  working 
with  tissue  specimens,  50,000  are  labora- 
tory technicians  and  laboratory  assist- 
ants, and  the  remainder  are  divided 
among  such  diverse  categories  as  blood 
bank  technologists,  chemists,  microbiol- 
ogists, hematology  technologists,  and  nu- 
clear medicine  technologists. 

Medical  technology  can  well  be  termed 
the  unseen  profession.  While  their  prac- 
titioners are  involved  in  the  performance 
of  a  wide  range  of  laboratory  tests  that 
directly  contribute  to  the  detection,  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  study  of  disease, 
their  dedicated  work  often  goes  unno- 
ticed by  the  general  public  and  even 
those  who  work  in  the  health  care 
system. 

The  laboratories  where  they  work  may 
be  found  in  hospitals,  clinics,  research 
centers,  universities,  or  doctors'  offices. 
They  may  also  be  private  Independent 
laboratories,  or  mobile  laboratories  that 
bring  better  health  care  services  to  rural 
and  poverty  level  communities. 

In  the  laboratory-,  these  personnel  will 
be  analyzing  blood,  body  fluids,  and  tis- 
sue samples  for  evidence  of  disease  or 
infection.  In  smaller  laboratories  all  cat- 
egories of  investigation  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  same  individual.  In  larger 
institutions  laboratory'  personnel  often 
become  specialists  in  hermatologj-,  chem- 
istry, urinalysis,  microbiology,  biochem- 
istry, histology,  or  cytology-.  Recently, 
the  public  spotlight  has  been  on  histology 
and  cytology,  studies  of  tissue  and  cells, 
because  of  the  focus  on  breast  cancer. 

Microscopes  and  chemicals  for  treat- 
ing and  staining  specimens  were  once 
the  only  tools  used  by  practitioners  of 
laboratory  science.  Today,  electronics 
and  high  technology  play  an  increasingly 
important  part.  Sophisticated  analytical 
instrumentation  capable  of  performing 
multiple  procedures  automatically  stand 
next  to  the  microscope  in  handling  the 
increasing  demand  for  laboratory  serv- 
ices. Even  tlie  computer  is  used  for  the 
storage  of  diagnostic  findings. 

Professional  organizations  which  rep- 
resent many  laboratory  professionals 
have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
laboratory  standards  which  improve  the 
quality  of  services  provided.  Therefore. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  six 
different  organizations  are  participating 
in  National  Medical  Laboratory  Week. 
They  include:  the  American  Society  for 
Medical  Technology.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Bioanalysts,  American  Medical 
Technologists.  International  Society  for 
Cluneal  Laboratory  Technology,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  the  dedi- 
cated work  performed  by  our  Nations 
laboratory  practitioners  and  to  urge  that 
we  provide  strong  endorsement  for  Na- 
tional Medical  Laboratory  Week  by  fa- 
vorably considering  the  joint  resolutions 
already  introduced. 
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APPROACHING  OUTER  CONTINEN- 
TAL SHELF  DEVELOPMENT  WITH 
CAUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF   NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  must  accept  the  fact  that  it  faces 
an  immediate  scarcity  of  energy  sources. 
Our  heavy  reliance  upon  petroleum 
combined  with  our  diminishing  domestic 
reserves  are  making  us  ever  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
It  should  be  clear,  given  the  experiences 
of  last  year's  oil  embargo,  that  if  we  are 
to  meet  this  Nation's  immediate  energy 
needs  we  are  going  to  have  to  develop 
and  explore  the  oil  and  gas  reserves 
within  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

During  the  next  decade  development 
of  oil  and  gas  from  the  United  States 
OCS  may  well  provide  the  largest  single 
source  of  domestic  energy.  However,  the 
massive  offshore  development  that  is 
presently  being  proposed  carries  vriih  it 
grave  environmental  risks  that  must  be 
adequately  assessed  before  development 
begins. 

Expanded  oil  and  gas  development  in 
the  OCS  will  bring  with  it  the  threat  of 
oil  spills  as  well  as  the  degradation  of 
many  forms  of  marine  life.  However,  the 
environmental  risks  are  not  limited  to 
the  increased  probability  of  oil  spills 
alone. 

Development  of  the  OCS  will  bring 
economic  and  social  changes  onshore  as 
well.  This  new  oil  and  gas  production 
will  result  in  the  development  of  re- 
fineries, petrochemical  complexes,  gas 
processing,  and  tanker  docking  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  resultant  increases  these 
support  operations  will  bring  in  em- 
ployment, regional  growth,  income,  and 
population  have  the  potential  to  be  both 
beneficial  and  harmful. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  growth  in 
primary  Industries  associated  with  off- 
shore development  Is  likely  to  be  offset 
by  a  decline  in  secondary  Industries  such 
as  fishing  and  tourism.  While  economic 
growth  is  something  to  be  encouraged 
there  are  obviously  many  dangers  in- 
herent in  unplanned  and  uncontrolled 
development  which  we  must  take  afHrma- 
tive  steps  to  clrcimivent. 

However,  aside  from  the  obvious 
economic  growth  problems  likely  to  be 
encountered  as  a  result  of  expanded  oil 
and  gas  production  in  the  OCS,  commu- 
nities are  going  to  have  to  face  new 
problems  in  providing  for  the  expanded 
demands  which  this  off.shore  develop- 
ment will  place  upon  their  social  and 
service  infrastructures.  Expanded  indus- 
trialization on  shore  will  mean  larger 
populations  In  areas  presently  not 
equipped  to  handle  these  added  burdens. 
Communities  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide new  housing,  new  hoppitals,  new 
schools  and  parks  as  well  as  expanded 
law  enforcement,  fire  protection  and 
public  utility  services. 

Moreover,  if  we  do  not  plan  for  this 
expanded  commercial  and  residential 
growth  we  are  going  to  find  that  we  have 
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lost  much  of  our  precious  beach  and  open 
space  land  to  inefficient  and  unsightly 
urban  and  suburban  development. 

I  believe  that  It  is  clear  that  the  de- 
gree to  which  OCS  development  is  posi- 
tive in  providing  for  this  Nation's  energy 
needs  without  adversely  affecting  its  nat- 
ural environment  will  hinge  upon  the 
ability  of  public  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  plan  for  the  development. 
However,  there  are  several  points  which 
must  be  considered  if  we  are  to  plan  ef- 
fectively. 

First,  we  must  insure  consistency  of 
Federal  actions  in  regard  to  offshore  de- 
velopment. The  single  agency  approach 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
toward  energy  independence  In  the  past 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  found  itself  in  the  imten- 
able  position  of  funding  programs  such 
as  the  nationsd  parks  which  are  designed 
to  protect  and  enhance  our  natural  en- 
vlrormient  while  concurrently  promot- 
ing others  that  are  potentially  harmful 
to  the  very  same  environment  it  is  spend- 
ing millions  to  protect.  We  need  to  seek 
a  meaningful  balance  between  our  fu- 
ture energy  needs  and  our  precious  nat- 
ural environment. 

Second,  many  of  the  ill  effects  of  ex- 
panded oil  and  gas  development  could 
be  combated  by  rational  land  use  plan- 
ning. I  believe  that  we  must  insure  that 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  the  OCS 
is  consistent  with  the  State  plans  cur- 
rently being  developed  pursuant  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

OCS  development  must  be  approached 
with  caution.  We  must  insure  that  this 
development  occurs  only  in  those  areas 
where  the  amount  of  the  oil  resources 
will  justify  the  potential  dangers  to  the 
environment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  these  points  are 
considered.  This  legislation  will  amend 
the  Outer  Continental  Lands  Act  to  p  o- 
vide  policies  for  managing  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources in  the  OCS  in  order  to  achieve 
our  national  energy  goals  and  assure  that 
our  environment  is  protected.  The  bill 
has  three  major  environmental  thrusts 
which  I  would  like  to  outline. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct,  through  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  exploratory 
studies  of  tracts  in  the  OCS  to  deter- 
mine if  commercial  quantities  of  oil  and 
gas  are  present  before  the  tracts  are 
leased. 

Second,  it  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  transmit  to  Congress  for  approval  a 
leasing  and  development  plan  for  tracts 
In  which  commercial  quantities  of  oil  are 
found.  Similarly,  the  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  submit  these  plans  to  the 
Governor  of  the  adjacent  coastal  State 
for  comment.  The  bill  empowers  the  Gov- 
ernor to  petition  for  a  3 -year  delay  in 
lease  sales  if  he  believes  that  such  sales 
would  be  environmentally  harmful  to  his 
State.  The  Secretary  would  review  these 
petitions  and  in  cases  where  he  may  deny 
the  delay  the  Governor  would  have  the 
option  of  appealing  to  a  National  Coastal 
Resources  Board  composed  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  several  Federal  agencies. 
Moreover,  this  bill  will  require  that  leas- 
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ing  and  development  plans  be  consistent 
with  State  CZM  plans. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  this  bill 
will  authorize  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  conduct 
baseline  studies  and  collect  time  series 
data  to  assure  that  we  do  not  unwittingly 
damage  the  marine  environment  within 
the  OCS. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  exten- 
sive cooperation  among  several  Federal 
agencies  to  assiu-e  that  expedited  OCS 
development  Is  carefully  and  fully  moni- 
tored to  insure  that  environmental  dam- 
age from  careless  oil  spillage  is  pre- 
vented. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  clear  that  we  need 
to  expand  the  development  of  our  oil 
and  gas  resources  on  the  OCS;  however, 
It  would  be  irresponsible  for  this  Nation 
to  approach  this  kind  of  development 
without  the  proper  amount  of  caution. 
The  legislation  I  have  proposed  today 
Is  designed  to  insure  that  the  proper 
care  is  taken  in  moving  toward  energy 
independence.  I  respectfully  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  seriously  con- 
sider and  review  my  proposals. 


KEEP  CONCORDE  SSTS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
controversy  over  the  supposedly  delicate 
diplomatic  problems  and  potential  em- 
barrassment should  the  British-French 
Concorde  SST  not  be,  allowed  to  land  in 
the  United  States,  I  thought  it  well  to- 
day to  pass  on  to  our  colleagues  a  sam- 
pling of  public  opinion  from  my  home 
area  of  New  York. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  what  the 
real  effects  of  our  decisions  are  at  home, 
and  this  problem  can  become  especially 
acute  when  there  are  diplomatic  over- 
tones, as  in  the  present  SST  debate. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we  in  Con- 
gress should  have. to  take  up  valuable 
time  on  the  SST,  in  view  of  our  previous, 
clear  mandate  against  the  aircraft  due 
to  its  excessive  noise  and  other  pollution 
characteristics. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  in  this  House 
are  somewhat  mystified,  and  not  a  little 
resentful,  that  the  FAA  has  put  us  in  the 
position  of  having  to  enforce  our  1971 
vote.  But  enforce  we  must  in  the  face  of 
a  clear  attempt  to  go  behind  our  back 
and  allow  In  the  Concorde  because  of  a 
possible  administrative  technicality. 

In  any  event,  the  people  at  home  are 
not  Interested  in  the  technicalities  which 
the  FAA  and  the  EPA  have  foisted  on  us 
as  a  rationale  for  allowing  in  a  foreign 
SST  where  an  American  dare  not  tread. 

As  the  following  story  and  editorials 
show,  the  residents  of  New  York  know 
what  the  Concorde  SST  threatens,  and 
they  do  not  like  It.  As  I  have  said  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  If  the  British  and  French 
want  this  noisy  and  dirty  aircraft,  let 
them  keep  It  where  It  belongs— on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  pair  of  fine  editorials 
pointing  out  the  problems  with  the  FAA's 
recommendations — the  first  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Long  Island  radio  station 
WHLI,  delivered  by  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  Paul  Godofsky;  the  second 
by  the  New  York  Times. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  a 
newspaper  story  which  appeared  this 
week  In  Newsday.  This  exceUent  bit  of 
human  interest  reporting  by  T.  J.  Collins 
clearly  brings  home  to  us  here  In  Con- 
gress just  what  the  SST  will  mean  to  the 
American  public,  and  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  story,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  leaning  towards 
a  "diplomatic"  settlement  of  the  SST 
question. 

WHLI  URtacs  THE  Bannino  of  SST  Planes 
Pendimo  Environmental  Study 
(By  PaiU  Gtodofsky) 
WHLI  frequenUy  has  noted  the  tendency 
of  many  governmental  Tegul&tory  agencies  to 
become  spokesmen  for  and  advocates  of  the 
very  Industries  they  are  supposed  to  be  su- 
pervising. 

The  current  case  In  point  Is  a  preliminary 
decision  by  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Administra- 
tion to  permit  at  Kennedy  Airport  dally  com- 
mercial flights  of  the  Ajiglo-Prench  super- 
sonic transport  plane — the  Concorde. 

The  l4-hundred  mUe  an  hour  aircraft 
would  make  the  flight  between  London  and 
New  York  In  Just  about  three  hours.  That's 
fast  all  right,  but  who  needs  It?  The  plane 
has  very  limited  pttssenger  capacity,  cannot 
carry  much  cargo,  and  to  operate  at  a  profit. 
woiUd  be  forced  to  charge  such  high  fares 
that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  plane- 
rldlng  public  would  be  able  to  afTord  them. 
More  disturbing  than  thU  plan  to  baU  out 
the  Concorde's  French  and  British  manu- 
facturers Is  the  unpleasant  fact  that  nobody 
knows  exactly  what  the  SST  would  do  to  the 
environment.  We  do  know  that  the  plane 
cannot  meet  the  noise  standards  set  by  the 
Port  Authority  which  operates  Kennedy  Air- 
port. And  it  has  also  been  estimated  that  It 
would  create  In  households  near  the  airport 
vibrations  that  are  five  times  greater  than 
those  produced  by  the  Jet  planes  now  using 
Kennedy.  ^ 

Just  Imagine  how  homeowners  In  the  Five 
Towns— Elmont—VaUey  Stream— Rosedale 
area  will  re^jond  to  that. 

Scientists  who  specialize  in  the  environ- 
ment say  that  the  operation  of  Supersonic 
Transport  Planes  will  produce  damage  to  the 
Cteone  layer  In  the  upper  levels  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  in  turn  would  have  as  yet 
undetermined  afreets  on  life  on  earth. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  big  rush  to  let  the  Concorde  operate 
over  Long  Island? 

Representative  Lester  Wolff  has  Introduced 
Congressional  legislation  that  would  ban  all 
nights  by  SST  planes  until  a  full  scale  en- 
vironmental study  has  been  completed  That 
makes  sense  to  us. 

We  urge  our  listeners  to  tell  their  Con- 
gressmen to  lend  their  support  to  the  bUJ 
proposed  by  Representative  Wolff. 
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When  flown  at  supei-sonlc  speed,  the  plane 
would  painfully  Increase  the  level  of  noise. 

Most  ominously,  fleets  of  SSTs  In  regular 
service  might  irreversibly  alter  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  ozone,  permitting  many 
more  of  the  sun's  harmful  ultraviolet  rays 
to  reach  earth  and  having  unpredictable 
effects  on  the  llfe-sustalning  ecology  of  the 
stratosphere. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — with 
the  timid  acquiescence  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency — has  just  recom- 
mended allowing  the  Concorde,  the  Anglo- 
French  supersonic  airliner,  to  begin  four 
regular  flights  a  day  from  Western  Europe 
to  Kennedy  Airport  here  and  two  a  day  to 
Dulles  Airport  near  Washington,  D.C. 

The  F.A.A.  admits  SST's  are  noisy  but 
argues  that  they  are  only  somewhat  noisier 
than  ordinary  planes.  It  admits  that  fleets 
of  SST's  could  produce  dangerous  atmos- 
pheric effects  but  argues  that  six  flights  a 
day  are  too  few  to  do  much  harm.  The  road 
to  hell  also  begins  with  small  steps. 

Once  the  F.AA.  wins  this  initial  battle 
for  six  daily  flights.  It  wUl  be  relatively  easy 
to  Increase  them.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  developed  Its  own  SST,  may  soon  be  re- 
questing approval  to  use  it  on  the  Moscow- 
to-New  York  route.  If  granted  to  the  British 
and  the  French,  how  in  the  name  of  detente 
could  a  Russian  request  be  turned  down? 
The  pressures  to  have  the  Government  fl- 
nance  an  American  SST  will  revive  all  over 
again. 

Saving  two  and  one-half  hours  on  the 
flight  to  Europe  and  equivalent  amounts  of 
time  on  other  routes  cannot  possibly  justify 
the  excruciating  noise  of  these  planes  or  the 
incalculable  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
stratosphere,  that  precious  envelope  of  air 
that  helps  make  life  possible  on  this  planet. 
The  Port  Authority  can  bar  the  Concorde 
from  Kennedy  Airport.  It  should  promptly 
do  so,  while  Congress  and  the  public  make 
clear  to  the  F.A.A.  that  it  should  bar  these 
planes  from  Dulles  as  well. 
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(Prom  Newsday.  Mar.  18, 1975J 
A  View  From  the  Five  Towns 


(Prom  The  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11,  1975] 
SST's  TO  J.F.K.? 

The  advocates  of  supersonic  aviation  are 
nothing  If  not  persistent.  Four  years  ago,  the 
House  and  Senate  after  wide  public  con- 
troversy voted  down  any  further  expenditure 
for  an  American-buUt  supersonic  transport 

A  combination  of  three  arguments  proved 
compeUlng: 

The  plane  was  a  prestige  project  that  would 
»-most  certainly  never  generate  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  defray  the  huge  development  costs 


(By  T.  J.  Collins) 

Mr.  Deeds  won't  be  going  to  Washington 
after  all. 

But  he  and  dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  of 
other  Five  Town  area  residents  will  be  going 
to  the  Queens  Playhouse  In  Flushing  Mea- 
dow Park,  where  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration will  hold  a  public  hearing  April 
18  on  the  coming  of  what  some  csU,  "The 
Raper,"  the  Concorde  supersonic  transport. 
"We're  very  upset.  They're  trying  to  cut 
our  throats,"  said  Clifford  Deeds  of  North 
VaUey  Stream,  the  director  of  the  Town-Vil- 
lage Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 
The  committee  was  formed  by  the  Town  of 
Hempstead  and  several  villages  near  Kennedy 
Airport  In  1962  and  has  been  fighting  plane 
noise  and  nuisance  since. 

The  committee's  latest  battle  began  when 
the  FAA  recently  announced  tentative  ap- 
proval for  the  British-French  supersonic  Con- 
corde to  start  six  flights  a  day  into  Kennedy 
and  DuUes  International  Airport  outside 
Washington  early  next  year.  Four  of  the 
flights  would  be  Into  Kennedy.  The  FAA  had 
scheduled  one  hearing, — and  that  In  Wash- 
ington— for  AprU  14,  but  added  the  local  ses- 
sion after  public  outcry. 

"The  SSTs  are  something  we've  thought  of 
and  dreaded."  Deeds  recently  said.  "E%ery 
Increase  of  three  decibels  doubles  the  vibra- 
tion power.  The  Concorde  represents  a  nlne- 
or-more-declbel  increase.  If  the  SST  could 
meet  the  Port  Authority  n2-declbel  limit 
for  Kennedy,  we  would  have  nothing  to  sav, 
but  It  can't.  We're  placing  our  hopes  on  the 
Port  Authority  to  maintain  current  stand- 
ards." 


Prom  the  chic  shops  with  the  chic  names 
on  Central  Avenue  in  Lawrence  to  the  broad 
streets  and  avenues  of  Woodmere,  noise  deci- 
bels, perceived  noise  decibels  and  similar  Jar- 
gon are  familiar  terms  to  many  residents.  Just 
as  Jet  noise  has  been  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  their  lives. 

A  backyard  barbecue  Is  Just  as  popular  in 
the  Five  Towns  as  In  the  rest  of  Nassau 
County,  but  the  Jets,  with  their  black  clouds 
of  exhaust,  pose  an  often  unconquerable 
challenge  to  the  hardiest  fan  of  the  charcoal 
grill  even  If  the  noise  doesn't  force  the  cook 
indoors.  The  exhaust  faUout  problem  has 
been  somewhat  alleviated  In  the  last  three 
years  with  the  requirement  that  the  Jets  be 
outfitted  with  afterburners  'o  cut  down  on 
the  faUout.  The  battle  was  won  In  court  by 
State  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowltz  on 
the  strength  of  complaints  from  area  resi- 
dents that  their  laundry  was  turning  black 
and  backyard  swimming  pooU  were  unusable 
because  of  the  mixture  of  Jet  fuel  and  water 
descending  in  clouds. 

But,  aside  from  the  problems  of  fallout 
and  Jiggling  TV  reception,  the  main  problem 
Is  noise.  Noise  U  the  omnipresent  obsession 
of  the  Five  Towns. 

According  to  the  FAA,  the  Concordes  aver- 
age noise  level  is  115.3  effective  perceived 
noise  declbeU.  And  whUe  It  U  true,  as  Mr 
Deeds  said,  that  a  three-decibel  Increase  Is  a 
doubling  of  the  vibration  power  or  pressure 
of  the  noise,  it  takes  an  increase  of  10  per- 
ceived noise  decibels  to  double  a  hearer's 
annoyance,  according  to  the  Port  Author- 
ity. Other  experts  have  other  opinions. 
Decibels  simply  measure  sound  pressure- 
perceived  noise  decibels  measure  annoyance 
by  giving  a  numerical  weight  to  frequencies 
with  the  high  frequencies  given  the  higher 
numbers  because  they  are  the  most  annoy- 
ing. An  effective  perceived  noise  decibel  adds 
another  factor,  the  duration  of  the  sound 
with  faster  moving  and  climbing  aircraft 
scoring  better  than  slow-cllmblng.  slower 
moving  planes. 

"We  live  on  Runway  31  R.  If  the  SST  is 
going  to  come,  its  going  to  come  over  us  " 
said  David  Jablon.  who  lives  In  a  colonial 
stucco  house  at  385  Arbuckle  Ave.,  Cedar- 
hurst. 

"Congress  saw  fit  not  to  allow  flights  of 
the  SST  In  the  United  States,  but  I  guess 
we're  not  part  of  the  country.  As  it  Is  when 
they  start  coming  over,  we  get  the  noise  for 
eight  hours  at  a  clip.  That's  160  planes  one 
every  three  minutes.  We're  going  to  that  pub- 
lic hearing,  all  right,  and  so  are  our  neleh- 
bors."  ^ 

A  total  of  41.565  planes  used  runway  31  R 
to  land  last  year.  Thu  figure  represented  a 
decline  of  almost  3,000  arrivals  from  the  year 
before,  a  shrinkage  caused  by  the  energy 
crisis.  In  all,  there  are  four  runwavs  with 
filght  paths  over  the  Five  Towns  area,  31  R 
and  31  L  for  landings  and  13  R  and  13  L  for 
takeoffs.  In  1974.  there  were  55,200  arrivals 
on  31  L  and  31  R  and  30.776  depatures  uslnx 
13  Rand  13  L. 

"I  guess  were  like  Pavlov's  dogs."  Jablon 
said.  "You  get  use  to  the  noise,  you  learn  to 
tolerate  It.  But  even  without  the  SST  it's 
miserable.  Yon  get  use  to  it.  Manv  people  In 
the  Five  Towns  will  tell  you  that,  but  the 
noise  does  change  patterns  of  living. 

Samuel  Cohen,  superintendent  of  the  Law- 
rence School  District,  talking  about  the 
Lawrence  High  School  In  Cedarhxirst:  If 
the  windows  are  open,  the  third  floor  U  im- 
possible. You  Just  have  to  stop  talking  to  the 
students,  and  everything  starts  vibrating 
Then  you  start  again  and.  three  minutes 
later,  you  stop  when  the  next  plane  comee 
Were  about  three  miles  from  the  airport 
here." 

The  Five  Towns  area  has  a  mixture  of 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial  zon- 
ing and  a  diverse  population.  One-family 
homes  predominate.  Many  residents  are  pro- 
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fesslonal  people  who  work  In  New  York  City. 
In  the  '308  and  the  '40s  and  earlier,  living 
In  the  Five  Towns  was  living  In  the  coun- 
try with  the  amenities  of  the  seashore  near- 
by and  the  benefits  of  a  short  commute. 
"Letting  In  four  Concordes  Is  like  opening 
Pandora's  box,"  said  Joe  Lewis,  a  resident 
of  Inwood  and  head  of  the  Metro  Subur- 
ban Aircraft  Noise  Association  Inc.,  an  lun- 
brella  organization  and  information  clearing 
house  for  some  30  civic  groups  representing 
thousands  of  residents  in  the  commxinitles 
surrounding  Kennedy.  Joe  Lewis  has  been 
known  to  call  the  Concorde  "The  Raper"  In 
the  monthly  newsletter  he  writes  and  dis- 
tributes. 

"The  Rxisslans  have  an  SST  too.  the  TU- 
144.  They're  going  to  say,  'Me,  too.'  There 
are  no  statistics  on  the  Russian  plane,  no- 
body knows  how  bad  It  may  be.  I'm  in  favor 
of  Congressman  I  Lester)  Wolff's  [D-Kensing- 
ton]  bill  to  ban  the  SST  until  Its  problems 
are  worked  out.  But  I  think  that  If  the  Port 
Authority  doesn't  stick  to  Its  112-decibel 
standard,  we  may  all  be  in  trouble."  The 
Port  Authority  says  it  will  not  change  its 
standards. 

But  "Beating  the  black  box,"  is  one  of  the 
anecdotes  that  Lewis  willingly  tells  visitors. 
"The  black  box  is  a  noise-measuring  de- 
vice put  out  around  the  airport  by  the  Port 
Authority.  When  the  pilots  approach  the 
box.  they  cut  down  on  power  so  they  don't 
register  so  loud.  That's  beating  the  box.  Un- 
til a  couple  of  months  ago.  one  of  the  air- 
lines had  a  truck  stationed  near  one  of  the 
boxes  in  radio  contact  with  the  pilots  telling 
them  when  to  cut  back." 
Apocryphal?  Joe  Lewis  claims  It  Is  true. 
"Cedarhurst  was  here  long  before  any  air- 
port." Palmer  Farrington.  the  village  clerk 
of  Cedarhurst,  said.  "We  didn't  build  up 
around  it.  Idlewlld  was  just  a  swamp,  noth- 
ing, before  it  became  an  airport." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Esterman,  who  built  his 
house  in  Lawrence  33  years  ago,  agrees. 
"There  was  the  Idlewlld  golf  course  and  the 
rest  was  swamp."  He  has  been  fighting  air- 
plane noise  since  the  1950s. 

"Supersonlcs  are  seven  times  noisier.  Peo- 
ple never  bothered  by  the  problem  will  be 
screaming.  Houses  will  actually  shake  in 
Rockvllle  Centre  and  Baldwin  because 
they'll  be  in  the  increased  noise  zone,"  Ester- 
man  said. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  of 
the  PAA  does  not  agree  with  Esterman's  esti- 
mate on  how  much  noisier  the  SST  is  than 
subsonic  Jets.  However,  this  Is  what  the  im- 
pact statement  said  about  SST  noise-caused 
vibrations:  "Such  vibration  levels  are  likely 
to  induce  household  rattle,  caused  by  dishes, 
pictures,  lamps  and  bric-a-brac  being  vi- 
brated against  supporting  surfaces  .  . 
sources  of  noise  which  may  disturb  the  occu- 
pants .  because  of  the  psychological  In- 
fluence of  private  possessions  being  dis- 
turbed." 

The  vibrations  referred  to  are  not  those 
caused  by  sonic  boom  or  breaking  the  sound 
barrier.  The  Concorde,  which  will  carry  100  to 
125  passengers  and  cruise  at  1,300  MPH,  more 
than  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  over  the  ocean. 
wUl  not  be  permitted  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier anjrwhere  near  land.  Its  proposed  dally 
flights  between  New  York  and  London  wUl 
take  about  three  hours. 

The  Impact  statement  also  concedes  that 
SST  flights  can  cause  a  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  of  the  earth's  atmcsohere  and  a  subse- 
quent increase  of  ultra-violet  light  reaching 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  PAA  con- 
cludes that  the  limited  number  of  flights  en- 
visioned for  the  Concordes  would  not  cau.se 
environmental  degradation  severe  enough  to 
deny  the  flights. 

As  one  PAA  spokesman  put  it :  "It's  a  noisy, 
dirty  airplane,  but  we  are  only  contemplating 
allowing  six  flights  a  day.  four  into  JFK  and 
two  Into  Dulles — such  a  small  number  that 
the  environmental  Impact  wiu  be  minimal." 
Ozo.ne  depletion  and  other  such  problems 
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do  not  bother  the  town-village  safety  and 
noise  abatement  committee  or  Mr.  Deeds, 
since  his  organization  Is  not  able  to  deal  with 
the  scientiflc  questions. 

"The  average  person  couldn't  give  a  damn 
what's  happening  at  10.000  feet  up.  It's 
what's  over  their  heads  that  they  care 
about." 
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BLACK  SCHOLAR  MAGAZINE  VICTIM 
OP  MARXIST  TAKEOVER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  13,  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Dellums,  placed  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  our  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
CoNYERs  entitled  "The  United  States 
Growing  Support  for  Racism  in  South 
Africa."  which  had  originally  appeared 
in  the  December  1974  issue  of  the  Black 
Scholar. 

I  feel  that  the  impact  of  Mr.  Conyers' 
thoughtful  article  is  considerably  re- 
duced bv  the  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  11,  1975,  that  the  maga- 
zine's initiator  and  publisher.  Dr.  Nathan 
Hare,  states  the  magazine  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  black  Marxist  takeover. 

In  a  letter  of  resignation  published  in 
the  San  Francisco  weekly  Sun-Reporter, 
Dr.  Hare  states: 

Black  Scholar  Pttblisher  Resigns 

After  almost  six  years  as  publisher  of  The 
Black  Scholar  since  Its  conception  and  in- 
ception in  the  late  fall  of  1969.  I  am  resign- 
ing and  severing  all  association  with  It  and 
its  activities.  This  decision  comes  with  con- 
siderable regret,  but  It  does  not  come  sud- 
denly. I  do  so  with  gnawing  sadness  but 
also  with  resolute  satisfaction  that  In  doing 
so  at  this  crucial  time  In  our  history  I  may 
contribute  my  part  In  preventing  the  black 
movement  from  making  an  untimely  mis- 
take and  getting  sidetracked  and  further 
decimated  for  perhaps  another  generation. 

1  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  watch 
first  hand  a  "black  Marxist"  takeover  and 
seizure  of  an  organization.  In  this  case,  The 
Black  Scholar.  At  the  same  time  I  have  been 
engaged  in  a  serious  study  of  Marxism  since 
1965.  receiving  Informal  tutelage  and  ofllclal 
Instruction  from  some  of  the  best  Marxist 
minds.  My  study  came  after  a  PhD.  in  so- 
ciology from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
simultaneously  but  not  always  In  connec- 
tion with  my  activity  In  the  black  move- 
ment. My  active  Involvement  In  the  black 
movement  began  with  SNCC  (the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee),  on 
through  RAM,  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement,  and  the  Black  Panther  Party 
(though  I  never  officially  Joined  these  or- 
ganizations) and  as  the  subject  of  two 
stormy  political  firings  (at  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  1967  and  in  the  first  and  longest  black 
studies  strike — at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege In  the  year  1968-69) . 

Although  I  came  to  appreciate  the  basic 
Insights  of  Marx  and  their  potential  contri- 
bution to  black  struggle,  I  also  saw  that  they 
need  to  be  almost  totally  revamped  (as  no 
doubt  Marx  would  do  If  he  were  alive  as  a 
brilliant  social  scientist  who  always  tried 
to  tie  his  analysis  to  the  historical  context) . 
Anyway,  The  Black  Scholar  was  launched 
with  the  expressed  aim  of  providing  a  vehi- 
cle an  open  forum  for  debate,  study  and  anal- 
ysis among  black  Intellectuals  and  activists 
of  all  persuasions,  toward  evolving  a  new  and 
viable  black  ideology  that  could  rally  black 
people  and  their  allies  at  large  for  a  sus- 


tained and  victorious  struggle  for  liberation. 
I  saw  and  still  see  that  struggle  as  one  of 
both  class  and  color.  The  challenge  was  to 
And  some  way,  some  how,  to  combine  them. 
But  the  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  most  mili- 
tants strive  Instead  to  emphasize  one  and 
reject  the  other.  The  majority  of  American 
Marxists,  for  their  part,  see  black  revolu- 
tionary change  primarily,  even  totally,  as  a 
class  struggle,  and  seek  accordingly  to  mini- 
mize the  relevance  of  color.  Their  motives 
are  sometimes  Ideological,  sometimes  grow 
out  of  political  rivalry,  sometimes  personal  or 
ego  dilemmas,  sometimes  a  combination  of 
these. 

There  Is  much  that  I  could  say  about  that, 
but  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  have  reached 
the  point  of  no  return  and  can  no  longer  en- 
dure their  strategy  and  tactics.  These  In- 
cluded a  narrow  devotion  to  conventional 
Marxist  Interpretations  and  an  ironclad  in- 
tolerance for  and  resistance  to  opposing 
views.  They  do  not  see  this  as  a  policy  of 
self  isolation.  If  you  are  not  with  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  certain  sense  you  are  against  them. 
A  vanguard  without  a  base  is  not  a  true 
vanguard  but  an  elite.  Now  and  again  they 
will  feign  to  change  their  isolationist  ways, 
and  actually  appear  to  do  so,  but  it  is  true 
that  a  leopard  cannot  change  its  spots;  It 
can   only   camouflage   them. 

Thus  The  Black  Scholar,  which  initially 
had  been  widely  proclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  black  publishing  events  of 
recent  times  In  Intellectual  and  movement 
circles,  has  Increasingly  come  to  be  regarded 
as  locked  in  a  deadly  vice  of  progressive 
deterioration. 

This  is  largely  because  Instant  "black 
Marxists"  are  seldom  their  own  men  or 
women,  let  alone  their  own  original  opinion 
makers.  This  Is  in  part  due  to  the  sociologi- 
cal fact  that  most  people  are  basically  con- 
formist— even  those  who  Identify  with  radi- 
calism. I  have  known  and  wrestled  with  this 
agonizing  fact  since  the  Howard  rebellion  of 
1967.  The  radicals  merely  cling  to  a  popular 
or  conventional  fad  or  fashion  in  radicalism. 
I  have  watched  It  closeup  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  religious  conversion.  Their  fa- 
naticism, however,  does  not  bring  undying 
devotion  to  their  cult.  Instead  another  ac- 
cording to  popular  fad  or  their  own  Intermit- 
tent regroupings  and  reconversions. 

The  Black  Scholar,  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Black  World  Foundation,  was  Incorpo- 
rated as  a  non-profit  organization  with  by- 
laws and  a  board  of  directors,  with  all  policy 
decisions  to  be  made  by  majority  vote  of  the 
board  members.  That  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  spirit  of  "revolution,"  but  It  was  my  first 
mistake.  That  majority  Is  now  "black  Marx- 
ist," and  I  soon  found  my  contribution  sabo- 
taged and  almost  liquidated.  It  was  much 
like  the  problems  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBots,  had 
with  the  old  NAACP  of  the  Walter  White 
era  before  DuBols  left  that  group.  The  par- 
ticulars are  of  course  different,  but  the  prob- 
lems remain  the  same. 

But  I  hung  on,  feeling  that  my  own  per- 
sonal satisfaction  was  secondary  to  a  chance 
to  help  black  people.  I  stood  perplexed,  but 
I  felt  that  much  of  the  current  ideological 
conflict  and  bickering  between  narrow  Marx- 
ists and  ultranatlonalists  was  spurious  and 
eventually  would  pass  away,  that  somehow 
there  would  emerge  a  metamorphosis  In 
black  thought  which  would  transcend  the 
narrow  dictates  and  Interpretations  of  both 
of  them. 

Meanwhile.  I  began  to  wrlthdraw  tempo- 
rarily to  prepare  myself  for  a  later  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  the  black  condi- 
tion on  which  that  new  transcendence  could 
be  based. 

And  so  I  returned  to  school  and  in  Augtist 
of  this  year  I  am  to  receive  my  second  Ph.  D. 
(this  one  In  clinical  psychology,  with  special 
emphasis  on  psychotherapy) .  I  Intend  to  wed 
both  fields  (sociology  and  psychotherapy)  as 
Instruments  for  the  understanding  and  In- 
terpretation of  the  black  condition;  not  as 
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ends  in  their  oonventlonal  selves  or  in  the 
service  of  whatever  dogma.  This  has  left  me 
with  Increasingly  less  time  to  devote  to  the 
Black  Scholar,  and  It  Is  clear  now  that  my 
new  direction  was  the  first  stage  of  my  leav- 
ing the  Black  Scholar  and  moving  to  a  higher 
level  of  Involvement  In  the  black  movement 
That  Is  all  I  can  say  at  this  time.  Thank  you 
for  listening — and  I  remain  yours, 
For  our  freedom, 

Nathan  Hase. 
February  26,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  story, 
under  the  byline  of  Miss  Charlayne  Hun- 
ter, a  native  of  my  home  State  of  Geor- 
gia, reported: 

(By  Charlayne  Hunter) 

The  Black  Scholar,  which  has  provided  a 
forum  for  the  growing  Ideological  debate 
among  blacks  over  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and 
nationalism  has  become  enmeshed  In  the  con- 
flict. 

Nathan  Hare,  a  founder  and  publisher  of 
the  black  Journal  of  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical thought,  has  severed  his  connections 
with  the  magazine  by  protesting  what  he 
called  a  "black  Marxist"  take-over  of  the 
Journal.  The  remaining  staff  denied  the  ac- 
cusation, called  It  "red-baiting"  and  contend- 
ing that  the  majority  of  the  contributing  and 
advisory  board  were  not  Marxist. 

The  Black  Scholar  was  foimded  In  1969, 
when  the  black  movement  was  In  flux.  Dr. 
Hare  said  the  magtizlne  was  designed  to  unite 
the  black  intellectual  "in  his  ebony  tower" 
with  the  street  activists  In  an  attempt  to 
evolve  "a  new  and  viable  black  Ideology." 

CROSS-SECTION  OF  BLACKS 

Its  board — assembled  by  Dr.  Hare  and  Rob- 
ert Chrlsman,  the  editor — was  a  cross-section 
of  the  black  community  and  included  politi- 
cians, educators,  scholars,  activists,  business- 
men and  entertainers.  Among  them  vrere 
Representative  Shirley  Chlsholm  of  Brook- 
lyn. Imamu  Baraka,  Angela  Davis,  Dempsey 
Travis,  Max  Roach,  John  Oliver  Klllens,  Ossle 
Davis,  Shirley  Graham  Dubois,  Ron  Karenga, 
and  Lerone  Bennett. 

The  magazine  published  articles  by  many 
of  Its  board  members,  along  with  articles  by 
Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Sekou  Toure,  John  Conyers 
and  John  Henrlk  Clark,  while  also  providing 
a  forum  for  young  scholars  and  activists, 
such  as  Joyce  Ladner  and  Don  L.  Lee. 

Some  of  the  contributing  and  advisory  edi- 
tors said  that,  because  of  Dr.  Hare's  resigna- 
tion, they  were  reconsidering  their  own  in- 
volvement with  the  magazine.  At  least  one 
has  already  resigned,  and  even  those  who 
still  support  the  current  staff  say  they  view 
the  situation  with  some  "dismay." 

*  *  *  *  If 

Dr.  Hare,  a  sociologist  whose  black  mili- 
tancy led  to  his  dismissal  from  Howard  Uni- 
versity In  1967  and  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege in  1969,  accused  the  board  of  "a  narrow 
devotion  to  conventional  Marxist  Interpreta- 
tions and  an  Iron-clad  Intolerance  for  and 
resistance  to  opposing  views." 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  is  working  on  a  Ph.  D.  in 
clinical  psychology,  Dr.  Hare  said  the  change 
began  two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Chrlsman 
and  Robert  Allen,  the  magazine's  managing 
editor,  went  to  Cuba. 

"They  were  mesmerized  by  Cuba,"  Dr. 
Hare  said.  "It  was  like  a  Utopia.  Race  had  no 
meaning,  they  thought,  although  other  peo- 
ple contradicted  that.  But  you  could  not 
criticize  Russia  or  Cuba  or  Angela  Davis 
after  that." 

NO   "NEW  THOXJCHT" 

"More  and  more  articles  were  solicited 
from  the  black  Marxist  League  and  Com- 
munist party  circles,"  Dr.  Hare  continued. 
"When  I  protested  that  not  enough  black 
nationalists  were  getting  Into  the  debate, 
they  tried  to  put  out  the  Idea  that  national- 
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ists  didn't  have  any  new  thoughts  and  I  felt 
that  way  about  the  Marxists." 

Dr.  Hare  accuses  both  the  Marxists  and  the 
nationalists  of  being  "too  narrow — more  like 
religion  than  struggle." 

Mr.  Chrlsman,  who  has  coauthored  two 
books  with  Dr.  Hare  and  Is  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  ethnic  studies  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  said  Dr.  Hare's  resignation 
had  taken  the  staff  "completely  by  surprise." 
He  also  contended  that  Dr.  Hare  had  sent 
the  staff  a  different,  less  strident  letter  and 
that  the  charges  in  the  open  letter  were 
"basically  a  fabrication." 

"The  great  majority  of  our  contributing 
editors  are  not  Marxist,"  Mr.  Chrlsman  said. 
"This  Is  Just  old-fashioned  red-baltlng  and 
smearing." 

A    CONSTRUCTIVE   STEP 

Meanwhile,  many  blacks  feel  the  Incident 
has  served  to  heighten  the  debate  between 
the  ideologues.  Some  regard  it  as  a  construc- 
tive step  toward  the  creation  of  a  universally 
accepted  strategy  lor  black  liberation.  Others 
are  concerned  about  the  impact  it  will  have 
on  the  magazine. 

"To  me,  Nathan  Hare  was  The  Black 
Scholar,"  said  one  contributing  editor,  whose 
statement  and  request  for  anonymity  was 
shared  by  several  others.  "I'm  going  to  resign 
but  quietly." 

Charles  V.  Hamilton,  professor  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  University,  said  that  he 
had  resigned  partly  in  support  of  Dr.  Hare's 
position,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  staff  to  choose 
Its  own  people. 

But  Gerald  McWorter,  also  known  as 
Abdul  Alkallmat,  head  of  the  department 
of  Afro-American  studies  at  Flsk  University, 
said  that,  while  he  felt  that  the  magazine 
was  "an  accurate  reflection  of  where  black 
yoimg  people  are  today,"  he  also  thought  that 
It  was  "Important  to  keep  The  Black  Scholar 
as  a  united  front  kind  of  publication." 

The  differences  that  have  existed  and  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  time  are  obvious,  he 
added.  "It's  the  struggle  for  correct  ideas 
that  gets  to  correct  Ideas." 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3  I  held  a  day-long  public  hearing  in  my 
district  on  senior  citizens  and  the  econ- 
omy. I  heard  testimony  from  more  than 
two  dozen  witnesses,  including  heads  of 
senior  citizen  organizations,  agency  di- 
rectors, and  some  vei-j'  outspoken  indi- 
viduals representing  themselves.  The 
hearing  room  was  filled  with  interested 
older  Americans  anxious  to  be  heard  by 
their  Congressman  as  well  as  by  the  vari- 
ous public  officials  who  were  also  in 
attendance. 

Mr.  William  Larregui,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil of  Suffolk.  Inc.,  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearing.  He  spoke  force- 
fully to  several  of  the  inadequacies  in  our 
present  programs  for  the  aged.  As  we 
prepare  to  debate  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  think  Mr.  Larreguis 
remarks  would  be  of  benefit  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  I  ask  that  his 
testimony  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 
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Senior  CrrizENS  and  the  Economy 
(Testimony  of  Mr.  William  Larregui) 
We  were  indeed  gratified  to  have  learned 
that  you  have  been  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  along  with 
Mr.  Blaggl  and  Mr.  Walsh  (the  three  of  you 
being  Congressmen  from  the  State  of  New 
York).  The  E.O.C.  of  Suffolk,  Inc.,  has  from 
Its  Inception  been  greatly  interested  In  Its 
role  and  responsibility  of  advocacy  concern- 
ing the  plight  of  the  poor  among  Suffolk 
County's  Senior  Citizens.  Of  the  six  Local 
Action  Centers  supported  by  the  E.O.C.  of 
Suffolk,  three  are  located  within  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  which  you  are  the 
elected  representative  serving  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  agency  has  been 
working  feverishly  over  many  years  to  assist 
the  senior  citizens  of  Suffolk  County  with 
their  multitude  of  pressing  problems  and 
concerns. 

Before  I  deal  with  some  specific  and  key 
Issues  of  E.O.C.  concern,  I  would  like  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  salute  you 
Congressman  Downey  for  your  recent  yes 
vote  which  defeated  the  Ford  administra- 
tion plan  to  require  poor  families  to  pay, 
on  the  average,  one-third  more  for  food 
stamps  beginning  March  1.  As  we  all  know, 
on  January  17,  the  administration  approved 
the  new  reg^ulations  which  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  food  stamps  from  the 
present  level,  which  averages  at  about  23 
percent  of  net  income,  to  the  maximum  al- 
lowable under  the  law,  which  Is  30  percent 
of  net  Income.  This  reduction  would  have 
seriously  affected  the  elderly,  the  disabled, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Community 
Nutrition  Institute,  most  single  low-Income 
persons  in  the  food  stamp  program  would 
have  faced  increases  of  35  to  100  percent  In 
the  cost  of  their  food  stamps.  It  would  have 
taken  its  severest  toll  on  those  in  one  and 
two  person  households,  most  of  whom  are 
elderly  and  already  suffering  from  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  housing,  health  care,  and  other 
necessities. 

The  E.O.C.  finds  that  Congress  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  protect  the  poor  from  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation.  Surely  the 
House  showed  wisdom  by  their  overwhelming 
374  to  38  vote  to  defeat  the  president's  plan. 

THE    E.O.C  ADVOCACY    ROLE 

Currently,  the  agency  (along  with  its  affili- 
ate agencies)  has  operated  a  number  of  pro- 
grams especially  designed  for  senior  citizens. 
In  addition,  on  the  last  day  of  January  of 
this  year,  the  E.O.C.  sponsored  a  conference 
in  the  County  which  was  entitled — Senior 
Citizenry  Advocacy  for  the  Elderly.  This  con- 
ference gathered  various  members  of  the 
E.O.C.  staff  together  to  discuss  the  perplexing 
problems  being  faced  by  the  aged  in  Suffolk 
County.  Currently,  this  agency  Is  participat- 
ing in  the  federally  funded  Senior  Citizens 
Nutrition  Program  by  operating  feeding  cen- 
ters in  Mastic  Beach  and  Riverhead.  the 
funding  being  received  from  the  Suffolk 
County  Office  for  the  Aging.  Note :  The  E.O.C. 
also  operates  a  program  In  the  Bay  Shore  and 
Central  Islip  area  which  is  not  assisted  nor 
financed  by  the  Suffolk  County  Office  for  the 
Aging.  In  addition,  our  six  local  action  cen- 
ters along  with  our  two  health  councils  and 
the  La  Union  Hispanlca  are  utUized  to  coun- 
sel and  support  many  and  varied  activities 
for  senior  citizens. 

You  have  Indicated  to  us  In  your  letter  of 
January  27.  that  you  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving the  feelings  of  this  agency  regarding 
an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  current 
programs  and  current  legislation.  We  believe 
that  the  following  are  areas  in  v.  hicli  you  as 
our  Congressman  may  assist  thU  3t;ency  and 
the  older  residents  of  the  Seccni  Congres- 
sional District. 

SENIOR     CrTI7ENS     NUTRITION     PROGRAM 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly, 
T.tle  V'l  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  author- 
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Ized  «100,000.000  nationally  when  it  was 
signed  In  March,  1972.  This  program  placed  a 
priority  on  the  ellglbUlty  of  low-Income  and 
minority  groups  of  elderly.  It  was  the  original 
Intent  of  the  E.O.C.  to  establish  feeding  sites 
In  the  communities  where  our  agency  had 
established  Local  Action  Centers.  A  fimdlng 
package,  to  accomplish  this  task,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Suffolk  County  Office  for  the 
Aging.  The  centers  where  the  feeding  sites 
were  to  be  established  were  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Amltyvllle.  Heliport.  Central  Islip. 
Rlverhead.  Southampton,  and  Wyandanch. 

As  of  this  date  the  E.O.C.  has  received 
grants  for  only  one  of  Its  Local  Action  Centers 
plus  funding  for  one  other  site  (located  In 
Mastic  Beach).  The  E.O.C.  Is  wlUlng  to  ex- 
pand its  feeding  sites  for  senior  citizens  as 
soon  as  It  receives  additional  funding  from 
the  Suffolk  County  Office  for  the  Aging. 

May  I  go  on  record  by  stating  that  the 
E.O.C.  would  like  to  receive  additional  fund- 
ing from  the  Suffolk  County  Office  for  the 
Aging  under  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  In  order  to  establish  feeding  sites  at  all 
of  Its  Local  Action  Centers.  These  E.O.C. 
Local  Action  Centers  are  strategically  located 
In  poverty  pockets  and  serve  the  local  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor. 

SOCIAL  SECusmr  cost  of  living  incbeasx 
Congress  must  examine  the  Federal  Budget 
In  this  regard  but  we  urge  that  Federal  fiscal 
policy  must  never  result  In  increasing  the 
poverty  that  minority  groups — especially  the 
elderly— endure  because  of  social,  legal,  or 
economic  pressiire.  President  FOrd's  State  of 
the  Union  message  of  January  13,  suggested 
a  5  percent  ceUlng  on  social  security  cost-of- 
living  Increases.  The  President's  proposal  to 
limit  to  5  percent  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  social  security,  presently  projected 
at  8.7  percent,  is  unconscionable.  It  would 
mean  a  $2.6  bUllon  reduction  In  annual  bene- 
fits for  millions  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. A  retired  couple  would  lose  $12  per 
month.  A  retired  individual  or  widow  would 
lose  about  $7  a  month.  The  sums  of  $7  and 
$12  a  month  may  not  sound  like  much  but 
anyone  who  has  been  In  touch  with  senior 
citizens  dependent  upon  social  security 
knows  that  $7  or  $12  can  make  the  difference 
in  providing  proper  nourishment,  food,  heat- 
ing, and  good  health.  A  fairer  cost-of-living 
increase  would  be  better  projected  at  8.7  per- 
cent. Note:  Social  Security  provides  more 
than  half  of  the  income  for  nearly  all  elderly 
couples  and  for  two  thirds  of  those  older 
people  who  live  alone. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Congress 
should  exempt  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement 
Income  from  Federal  income  taxes  and  also 
Increase  the  social  security  earnings  limita- 
tion to  $5,000.  the  present  limit  Is  a  meager 
$2,400. 

SSI   PBOCRAM 

Ever  since  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion assumed  responsibility  for  the  State  aid 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled, 
we  have  noted  a  number  of  serious  problems 
emerging  from  this  new  system.  The  elderly 
and  disabled  have  reported  to  our  staff  mem- 
bers that  they  are  processing  delays,  snarled 
payments,  and  generally  poor  services.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  situations  in  depth.  My  recommenda- 
tion Is  that  Congress  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  the  federal  level  and  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  what  Is  happening  to  the  blind, 
disabled,  and  other  senior  citizens  who  are 
reliant  on  this  system.  I  would  fiurther  rec- 
onunend  that  you  appoint  a  committee  in 
Suffolk  County  to  report  to  your  office  the 
many  facts  and  findings  that  wUl  emerge 
from  such  a  local  investigation  We  are  sure 
that  Congressmen  across  the  country  have 
and  will  continue  to  receive  letters  from  their 
constituents  outlining  their  personal  past 
experiences  and  distresses  with  the  system. 
We  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  such  a  com- 
mittee. We  do  note  that  SSI  benefits  are  often 
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Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  people. 
This  we  hope  you  wlU  try  to  comet. 

MOmT    TO    WZNTERIZE    HOMES 

There  Is  a  need  to  assist  senior  citizens 
to  weather  strip,  caulk,  insulate,  Install 
storm  windows  and  doors,  and  repair  heat- 
ing systems  In  their  homes.  Congress  should 
consider  introducing  and  passing  a  bill  to 
provide  funds  for  these  aforementioned  pur- 
poses In  order  that  the  poor,  who  are  living 
on  limited  and  fixed  incomes,  will  be  able  to 
better  their  standards  of  living. 

There  is  the  need  to  provide  more  housing 
for  our  senior  citizens  at  a  cost  which  older 
citizens  can  afford.  We  are  appalled  at  the 
lack  of  housing  for  senior  citizens  that  can 
be  afforded  on  limited  Incomes  by  these  un- 
fortimate  people.  A  federal  action  is  Indi- 
cated with  regard  to  helping  alleviate  this 
adverse  situation  in  which  we  have  placed 
these  i>oor  older  Americans. 

HEALTH 

Legislators,  we  believe,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  work  for  the  best  possible  physical 
and  mental  health  which  science  can  make 
available.  Someone  once  said  that  we  are 
able  to  send  men  to  the  moon,  but  yet  un- 
able to  cure  the  common  cold.  We  would  like 
to  see  prescription  drugs  and  regular  physi- 
cal examinations  covered  under  medicare. 
ThU  we  believe  will  be  a  giant  step  forward 
in  improving  the  health  and  relieving  the 
stretched  and  often  Inadequate  budget  of 
the  senior  citizen. 

WHAT   KEEDS   TO   BE    DONE 

Congress  should: 

1.  See  that  additional  funds  are  allocated 
and  maintained  by  Congress  for  the  Senior 
Citizens  Nutrition  Program,  Title  Vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

2.  Increase  the  social  security  earnings 
limitation  to  $5,000,  the  present  limit  is  a 
meager  $2,400. 

3.  Exempt  the  first  $6,000  of  retirement 
Income  from  Federal  Income  taxes. 

4.  Include  prescription  drugs  and  cover 
regular  physical  examinations  under  medi- 
care. 

5.  Enact  legislation  to  provide  low  Income 
senior  citizens  funds  with  which  to  winter- 
ize their  homes  and  provide  more  and  better 
public  housing  for  senior  citizens  on  small 
and  fixed  Incomes. 

BILLS    WE    SUPPORT 

The  following  are  bills  which  have  recently 
been  Introduced  and  which  we  believe  merit 
your  Congressional  support. 

By  Ms.  Abzug : 

H.R.  2637.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits,  to  authorize 
cost-of-living  increases  in  such  benefits  and 
in  State  supplementary  payments,  to  pre- 
vent reductions  in  such  benefits  becatise  of 
social  security  benefit  increases,  to  provide 
reimbursement  to  States  for  home  relief  pay- 
ments to  disabled  applicants  prior  to  deter- 
minations of  their  disability,  to  permit  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party  payee) 
in  certain  cases,  to  continue  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  provision  making  supplemental  se- 
curity income  recipients  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen: 

HJl.  2647.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
a  direct  low-interest  loan  program  to  assist 
homeowners  and  other  owners  of  residential 
structures  in  purchasing  and  Installing  more 
effective  insulation  and  heating  equipment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

ByMr.  Lott: 

HJl.  2899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social    Security   Act    to   eliminate   the    6- 
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month  waiting  period  for  dlaablUty  benefltt 
to  Uberalize  the  earnings  test,  to  permit 
adopted  chUdren  to  qualify  for  benefits  with- 
out regard  to  time  of  adoption,  to  eliminate 
the  reconsideration  stage  in  benefit  deter- 
mination, to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  du- 
plicate  benefit  checks  where  the  initial 
checks  are  lost  or  delayed,  and  to  provide  for 
expedited  benefit  payments  to  disability 
beneficiaries;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  Obey: 

HJi.  2836.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVIU  of  the  Social  Secvu-ity  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's 
prescription  or  certification  and  approved  by 
a  Formulary  Committee,  among  the  items 
and  services  covered  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  Talcott: 

H.R.  2760.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amo\mt 
of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  fur- 
ther increases  under  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment provUlons)  is  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  revise  the  method  for  deter- 
mining such  amount;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  Holtzman : 

H.R.  2891.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  are  granted  to  recipients  of 
such  benefits  in  aU  States,  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing supplement  to  certain  recipients  of  such 
benefits,  to  prevent  reductions  in  such  bene- 
fits because  of  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases, to  allow  recipients  of  such  benefits 
In  cash-out  States  to  elect  to  receive  food 
stamps,  and  far  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  White: 

H.R.  2934.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  or 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  part  A  (the  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram) for  care  and  treatment  furnished  at 
a  central  radiation  therapy  treatment  facil- 
ity, and  to  provide  full  payment  under  Part 
B  (the  supplementary  medical  Insiu^noe 
program)  for  radiation  therapy  services  fur- 
nished by  physicians  to  inpatients  or  out- 
patients of  any  hosiptal  or  any  such  facility; 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

While  the  aforementioned  bills  do  not 
necessarily  contain  all  at  our  stated  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  needs  to  be  done,  they 
do  contain  certain  clauses  that  we  are  able 
to  support. 

The  E.O.C.  appreciates  your  concern  and 
trusts  that  this  information  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  deciding  how  best  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  your  constituents  and  the  poor  of 
Suffolk  County. 


UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OP  AMER- 
ICA SECOND  ANNUAL  COKE  OVEN 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OP   »IEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  has  been  under  continuous 
rapid  fire  since  Its  enactment  In  1970. 
According  to  volumes  of  mall  received, 
OSHA  Is  one  of  the  primary  agendas  of 
discussion  In  areas  of  business,  Industry, 
and  the  Congress. 

OSHA  Is  continuously  debated.  How- 
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ever,  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  Eind  Health  Act  was 
and  is  "to  assure  so  far  as  possible  every 
workingman  and  woman  in  the  Nation 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions." 
Still,  the  silent  violence  of  Industrial 
fumes  and  dusts  continue  to  stealthily 
cripple  and  kill  thousands  of  workers 
each  year. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Department  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  recently  concluded  their 
Second  Annual  Coke  Oven  Conference  to 
Inform  coke  oven  workers  of  the  prog- 
ress they  have  made  to  reduce  worker 
exposure  to  toxic  coke  oven  emissions. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  field  of 
Job  health  and  have  provided  fresh  as- 
saults on  occupational  hazards. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  sum- 
mary and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America: 

Untted   Steelwoekzbs   or   Amkrica   Sxcond 
Annual  Cokk  Ovkn  Cokference 
Washington,  D.C. 
January  30-31,  1975. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  seventeen 
(17)  resolutions  regarding  coke  oven  worker 
safety  and  health : 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

Mandatory  hazard,  health  and  welfare 
education  programs  be  provided  for  all  coke 
plant  workers; 

The  Job  Classification  Manual  be  revised 
to  Include  hazard  pay  factors  for  the  purpose 
of  upgrading  wage  rates; 

Double  Indemnity  be  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  coke  oven  employees  who  die 
before  retirement  because  of  occupational 
accident  or  disease; 

The  suTi'lving  spouse  receive  all  pension 
benefits  due  regardless  of  age  and  all  Work- 
men's Compensation  benefits; 

Vacation  benefits  not  be  denied  for  time 
absent  because  of  an  occupational  accident 
or  Illness: 

Disabled  workers  being  placed  in  lower 
paying  jobs  because  of  occupational  dis- 
ability will  not  receive  lower  pay; 

Coke  oven  departments  be  adequately 
staffed  to  assure  proper  maintenance,  pro- 
duction and  relief  time  for  workers  and  that 
32  hour  workweeks  be  negotiated  with  40 
hours  pay; 

The  National  Workmen's  Compensation 
bill    (S.  2008  93rd  Congress)    be  enacted. 

Management  be  required  to  provide  medi- 
cal examinations  and  results  of  such  exami- 
nations to  the  worker; 

Coke  oven  workers  be  entitled  to  earlier 
retirement; 

Retiree  benefits  not  be  reduced  by  calcula- 
ting no-income  months  of  absenteeism  due 
to  recuperation  from  an  occupational  acci- 
dent or  illness; 

Management  and  the  union  work  vigOT- 
ously  for  research  and  development  of  pro- 
tective equipment; 

Union     representatives     have     immediate 

access  to  any  coke  plant  area  at  any  time; 

Contract  negotiations  continue  to  improve 

the  incentive  plans  and  incentive  earnings 

(of  coke  plant  workers) . 

RESOLT7TION    NO.     1 

Submitted  by  Local  Union  No.  1212: 
Whereas:  Many  Coke  Plant  workers  do  not 
have  any  educational  program  given  them 
by  company  on  Coke  plant  hazards. 

Resolved:  A  mandatory  educational  pro- 
gram for  aU  coke  plant  workers  must  be  given 
on  their  health  and  welfare.  Explaining  what 
they  are  constantly  being  exposed  to  as  far 
as  emissions,  radiation,  chemicals,  etc.  with 
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emphasis  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
protect  themselves. 

resoltttion  no.   2 

Submitted  by  Local  Unions  1014, 1033, 1104, 
1212 

Whereas:  Wage  rates  factors  on  hazards 
and  environment  do  not  allow  for  extreme 
situations  such  as  coke  plant  workers. 

And  whereas:  There  are  no  provisions  in 
the  twelve  factors  in  the  Job  classification 
manual  for  occupational  diseases  (for  exam- 
ple, emphysema,  bronchitis,  cancer,  respira- 
tory and  heart  ailments,  etc.)  and  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  coke  oven  workers 
have  excess  mortality  due  to  these  diseases 
over  their  brother  steelworkers.  Therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved:  That  added  to  factors  ll  and  12 
of  the  classification  manual,  a  provision  for 
hazardous  pay  for  coke  oven  workers  be 
accomplished,  and  wage  rate  factors  be  up- 
graded for  extreme  conditions  such  as  exist 
In  coke  plants. 

resolution  no.  3 
Life  Insurance — Local  Union  No.  1014: 
Resolved:  When  an  employee  dies  prior  to 
retirement  because  of  an  occupational  dls- 
abUlty  due  to  an  accident  or  occupational 
disease,  the  employee's  beneficiary  shall  re- 
ceive double  indemnity  Insurance  benefits 
according  to  the  employee's  life  insurance 
policy. 

resolution    no.    4 LOCAL    UNION    NO.    1014 

Surviving  spouse's  benefits 
Resolved:  The  surviving  spouse  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  dies  because  of  an  occupational 
disability  shall  receive  all  pension  benefits 
due  spouse  regardless  of  the  participant's  age 
and  the  surviving  spouse's  pension  because 
of  workman's  compensation  benefits. 

resolution    no.    S LOCAL    UNION    NO.    1014 

VocofloTis — Absence  due  to  injury  or  occu- 
pational disease 
Resolved:  The  employee  shall  not  be  denied 
vacation  benefits  because  of  absence  due  to 
injury  or  occupational  disease. 

resolution    no.    6 LOCAL    UNIONS    NOS.    1014, 

1104,    AND    1212 

Wages  lost  due  to  an  occupational  disability 
or  disease — Coke  oven  workers  or  other 
related    jobs 

Resolved:  It  an  employee  is  placed  on  a 
lower  paying  Job  because  of  an  occupational 
dlsabUity  or  disease,  he  shaU  be  paid  all  loss 
of  wages  until  the  employee  retires. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    7 — LOCAL    UNIONS    NOS.    1014, 
1104,   AND    1212 

Safety  and  health — Coke  oven  workers — 
Relief  time 

Resolved:  There  shall  be  relief  time  for  all 
coke  oven  workers  in  an  eight  (8)  hour  day 
because  of  heat  fumes  and  other  unsafe 
conditions. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8 LOCAL    UNIONS    NOS.    1104, 

1190,    2163,    AND    2701 

Crew  size 

Whereas:  The  Company  is  continually  try- 
ing to  get  by  with  as  few  employees  as  possi- 
ble, and 

Whereas:  There  are  many  problems  that 
are  pushed  aside  because  the  crew  size  is  too 
small,  and 

Whereas:  The  tops  of  the  coke  ovens  are 
always  dirty  with  coal  and  coal  dust,  and 

Whereas:  Doors  and  Jambs  must  be 
cleaned,  and  doors  sealed  properly,  and 

Whereas:  Fires  must  be  put  out  as  soon 
as  possible  after  an  oven  is  charged,  and 

Whereas:  Goosenecks  and  sandpipes  must 
be  cleared  of  carbon  buUd  up,  and 

Whereas:  These  items  and  many  others 
cannot  be  properly  accomplished  without  ade- 
quate crew  sizes,  therefore  be  it 
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Resolved:  That  an  all  out  effort  be  made 
to  assure  adequate  employees  In  the  coke 
departments  to  assure  proper  maintenance, 
production,  and  spell  time  so  that  not  any 
employee  is  overburdened. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    9 — LOCAL    UNIONS    1104,    2701 

Resolution  on  National  Workers 

Compensation  Act 

Whereas:  The  WUliam  Javlts  Bill  S.  2008 

is  backed  by  the  steelworkers  because  it  more 

closely  covers  the  needs  of  the  working  people 

of  this  nation,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  steelworkers  make  ©very 
effort  for  the  passage  of  this  BUl. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10 LOCAL  UNIONS  1014,  1212, 

2163,  2701 

Physical  examinations 

Whereas:  Physical  examinations  are  neces- 
sary and  required,  and 

Whereas:  The  employees  do  not  always  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  medical  examination, 
and 

Whereas:  The  employee  has  a  deep  con- 
cern about  the  results  of  his  examination. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  management  be  obligated 
to  issue  to  each  employee  a  complete  medical 
report  on  his  individual  examination.  Fur- 
ther be  it 

Resolved:  That  pr9j)er  and  adequate  physi- 
cal examinations  be  given  by  the  company. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11 — LOCAL  UNIONS  1014,  1033, 
1104,  2163,  2600,  2701 

Early  pension 

Whereas:  Recent  studies  have  proven  that 
the  life  expectancy  of  a  coke  oven  worker 
is  appreciatively  less  than  his  fellow  steel- 
worker  due  to  occupational  Ulnesses,  disease, 
and  hazards. 

Be  it  resolved  that  In  order  to  Insure  the 
same  life  expectancy  of  a  coke  oven  worker 
as  his  fellow  steelworker  that  a  coke  oven 
worker  be  entitled  to  an  early  pension. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    12 LOCAL    UNION    1104-1212 

Whereas:  The  respirators  given  coke  plant 
workers  Is  no  more  than  a  dust  mask.  And 
since  respirators  have  been  proven  to  be  det- 
rimental to  an  employee  with  a  lung  prob- 
lem or  heart  condition. 

Resolved:  The  International  union  and 
steel  companies  Involved  must  push  vigor- 
ously for  far  better  research  and  develop- 
ment of  protective  equipment. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     13 LOCAL     UNION     1104 

Whereas:  Many  local  imlon  Safety  &  Health 
representatives  have  problems  getting  into 
Coke  Plant  areas  where  Safety  Sc  Health 
problems  arise. 

Whereas:  Many  times  Management  will 
make  every  effort  to  cover  up  these  prob- 
lems or  shut  down  the  operation  before  the 
Union  Safety  and  Health  representative  can 
observe  them. 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Conference  go  on 
record  to  strengthen  the  Contract  on  Safety 
and  Health  and  change  the  present  proce- 
dure so  the  Safety  and  Health  representa- 
tive will  have  immediate  entrance  to  any 
Coke  Plant  area  at  any  time. 

RESOLUTION  NO.    14 

Submitted  by  Local  Unions  1014, 1033,  2163, 
2598,  2599,  2600,  2701. 

Whereas:  Coke  oven  employees  are  subject 
to  many  conditions  that  shorten  their  life 
span,  and  the  conditions  subject  them  to 
many,  many  health  conditions  that  may 
take  years  to  solve,  and 

Whereas:  The  coke  oven  workers  have  a 
very  high  lung  cancer  death  rate  and  kidney 
cancer  death  rate,  and 

Whereas:  There  are  other  locations  In  the 
plant  that  have  extreme  silica,  dust,  and 
oxides  emission  conditions,  and 

Whereas:  The  life  span  of  employees  in 
such  other  locations  are  also  decreasing  with 
each  day  of  exposure,  and 
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Whereas:  The  health  of  employees  should 
be  given  consideration  and  protection  so  that 
they  might  live  to  enjoy  retirement.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved:  That  a  short  work  week  of  32 
hours  or  less  be  negotiated  with  40  hours 
pay,  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  work 
force  shall  be  increased  to  protect  crew  sizes 
and  proper  maintenance  with  a  32  hour  or 
less  work  week. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  15 — LOCAL  TJOTON  1014 

//  an  employee  has  been  absent  from  work 
because  of  an  occupational  disability 

Resolved:  When  the  employee  retires  dur- 
ing the  period  of  occupational  dlsabilltv  his 
average  monthly  earnings  for  each  month 
In  which  he  was  absent  because  of  an  oc- 
cupational dlsabUlty  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  computing  his  pension  only,  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  be  fairly  representative  of  his  nor- 
mal earnings  had  he  riot  been  so  absent. 

Example:  Refer  to  page  9  of  the  pension 
agreement  average  monthly  earnings. 

RESOLtJTION  NO.    16 — LOCAL  UNIONS  2163,    1033 

Incentive  payment 

Whereas:  Employees  working  In  coke 
plant  and  blast  furnace  departments  are  ex- 
posed to  excessive  Industrial  pollution,  and 

Whereas:  Such  employees  are  subject  to 
diseases  brought  aboutd>y  such  exposure  to 
a  greater  degree  than  are  some  other  em- 
ployees, and 

Whereas:  Incentive  earnings  in  most  coke 
plant  and  blast  furnace  departments  are  in- 
direct type  Incentive  plans  that  pay  less 
money  than  direct  plans  on  other  opera- 
tions. Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  efforts 
be  continued  to  improve  the  incentive  plans 
and  incentive  earnings  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17 LOCAL  UNION  1014 

Permanent  incapacity  retirement 
Resolved:  When  a  participant  retires  be- 
cause of  an  occupational  disability,  he  will 
receive  a  regular  pension  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains totally  Incapacitated.  A  special  pay- 
ment will  be  made. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  MANDATORY 
GASOLINE  ALLOCATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1975,  I  joined  with  101  of  my 
colleagues  in  signing  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Al  Ullman,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
urging  that  plans  now  being  considered 
to  increase  the  gasoline  excise  tax  be  put 
aside. 

The  case  for  a  gasoline  tax  increase,  as 
with  the  administration's  import  fees,  is 
unsound.  There  are  no  assurances  that 
energy  consumption  will  be  significantly 
reduced.  There  are  only  assurances  that 
costs  will  increase  and  that  there  will  be 
economic  hardships  on  consumers — espe- 
cially poor  consumers  who  are  even  now 
hard  pressed  to  find  the  money  to  pur- 
chase fuel  necessary  for  employment  and 
other  basic  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
necessary  energy  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  our  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  must  Involve  an  allocation  system 
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which  reduces  the  supply  of  gasoline 
available.  Neither  tariffs  nor  gasoline 
excise  tax  increases  will  do  such.  In 
this  relation,  the  Society  of  Independent 
Gasoline  Marketers  of  America— 
SIGMA — has  brought  to  my  attention  an 
allocation  program  which  I  believe  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  energy  conserva- 
tion without  causing  the  financial  hard- 
ships of  other  programs.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Record  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Prank  Zarb  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration urging  adoption  of  this  allo- 
cation plan.  My  letter  is  as  follows: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14.  1975. 
Prank  G.  Zarb, 

Administrator,   Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion,   New    Post    Office    Building,    1200 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Zarb  :  I  am  writing  to  you  regard- 
ing an  energy  conservation  proposal  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  of 
America  (SIGMA). 

As  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  you  have  the  authority  un- 
der the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973,  as  amended,  to  implement  this 
plan.  I  recognize  that  this  Act  has  in  many 
ways  become  a  dinosaur  of  late.  However,  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  which  should  be  revived 
from  extinction.  In  our  national  interest  we 
can  reduce  foreign  crude  oil  imports  sub- 
stantially through  this  Act,  which  unlike  the 
legislative  proposals  now  being  considered, 
has  been  through  a  degree  of  testing  under 
the  emergency  situation  of  last  year's  oU 
Embargo. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that  the  follow- 
ing action  be  taken: 

First,  that  all  gasoline  Imports  into  this 
country  be  eliminated.  Our  present  gasoline 
Imports  amount  to  150,000  barrels  per  day. 
This  is  an  immediat*  import  reduction  mea- 
sure aimed  directly  at  the  product  we  waste 
most.  Those  persons  who  are  now  historic 
Importers  of  gasoline  can  be  supplied  sources 
from  the  domestic  market. 

Second,  that  we  limit  all  refiners,  distribu- 
tors, and  retailers  of  prasollne  to  90'"r  of  their 
adjusted  1972  base  period  supply.  Reduction 
of  supply  to  this  level  vtIII  save  about  600,000 
barrels  per  day  of  domestic  refining  capacity 
available — much  of  which  can  go  to  other 
products  now  In  short  supply. 

In  conjunction  with  the  reduced  alloca- 
tions of  gasoline,  refiners  should  be  encour- 
aged, or  required  to  divert  the  additional  ca- 
pacity resulting  from  the  600.000  barrels  per 
day  reduction  in  gasoline  refining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  oil,  middle  distillates,  and 
other  fuel  products.  Most  refiners  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  this  changeover.  In 
addition,  allowed  profit  margins  on  these 
other  products  are  equivalent  to  those  for 
gasoline.  Refiners  with  technical  limitations 
could  "swap"  products  they  produce  for 
products  of  more  diversified  operations.  The 
shift  from  gasoline  refining  to  domestic 
manufacture  of  other  products  will  reduce 
our  foreign  crude  Imports  by  about  600.000 
barrels  per  day  With  the  150,000  barrels  per 
day  saving  resulting  from  elimination  of 
gasoline  imports,  the  total  is  750,000  barrels 
per  day  of  saved,  imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

A  possible  criticism  of  this  proposal  Is  that 
it  would  result  in  gasoline  lines  at  the 
pumps,  such  as  occurred  during  the  oil  em- 
bargo in  many  of  our  major  cities.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  gasoline 
line  problem  was  caused  by  hoarding.  In- 
deed, the  announcement  that  the  embargo 
had  been  lifted — with  no  immediate  supply 
Increase— resulted  in   the   disappearance  of 
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most  lines.  It  is  apparent  that  within  certain 
limits  the  Information  on  available  fuel  sup- 
plies has  as  much  an  impact  upon  our  citi- 
zenry as  does  the  supply  of  the  fuel  product 
itself. 

Concerns  over  available  supplies  of  fuel, 
that  Is,  over  long  gasoline  lines,  can  be  met 
with  such  actions  as  alternate  purchase  days 
and  state  set-asldes.  This  wovUd  go  a  long 
way  to  meet  the  problem  on  a  local  level 

With  proper  administration  I  believe  this 
proposed  allocation  system  can  have  the  fol- 
lowing positive  results: 

First,  the  solutions  offered  by  other  pro- 
grams to  control  gasoline  consumption  for 
the  most  part  involve  price  Increases  These 
measures  are  highly  inflationary  and  may 
have  the  disastrous  effect  of  further  depress- 
ing an  already  recessionary  economy.  Present 
price  controls  can  be  utilized  under  the  al- 
location method  I  propose. 

Secondly,  administrative  costs  will  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  utilizing  your  existing  agen- 
cy. Tax  proposals  or  gasoline  rationing  re- 
quire large,  new  bureaucracies  either  to  "re- 
cycle" money  to  the  needy  or  to  put  the  cou- 
pon system  into  operation  and  assure  their 
correct  utilization. 

Thirdly,  about  20 '^  of  all  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  discretionary.  90<^c  allocation 
does  not  reach  this  figure  and,  even  added  to 
spot  shortage  problems,  would  not  have  the 
negative  effects  which  would  result  from 
shortages  in  other  products.  Consumer  "in- 
convenience" caused  by  price  increases  means 
an  inability  of  the  poor  to  purchase  even 
necessary  gasoline,  without  detriment  to  the 
well-to-do.  Rationing  would  cause  incon- 
venience for  all  persons  Involved,  including 
the  monitoring  federal  agency.  The  possibil- 
ity of  gasoline  lines  is  something- which  af- 
fects the  poor  and  well-to-do  more  equally. 
Given  the  possibility  of  spot  shortages  the 
effect  will  fall  more  heavily  on  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  shift  to  alternate  modes  of 
transportation  or  those  who  do  not  have 
those  modes  available  to  them.  However,  at 
90%  aUocation  we  were  not  suffering  gas 
lines  as  the  embargo  eased. 

In  advance,  thank  you  for  giving  this  pro- 
posal your  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Schroeder, 

Congresswoman. 
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THE    NURSING    PROFESSION    AND 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  State  Senator  Jack  Back- 
man,  who  represents  Brookline  and  New- 
ton in  my  district,  delivered  an  excellent 
address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Nursing  Association.  Although  Senator 
Backman's  speech  focuses  on  a  contro- 
versial health  services  bill  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature,  he  also  examines 
the  general  problem  of  effective  legisla- 
tive lobbying  by  a  professional  employee 
group.  I  commend  the  address  by  Sena- 
tor Backman  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues : 

The  NtmsiNc  Profession  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Process 
(Remarks   of    Senator   Jack    H.    Backman) 

The  legislative  political  process  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  the  phemomena  of 
10,000  letters  sent  the  legislature  by  courtesy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Nursing  Association  to 


protest  H.  6120,  the  reorganization  of  Human 
Services.  The  original  reorganization  pro- 
posed to  create  a  single  state  board  for 
licensure  of  all  health  professionals  to  be 
advised  by  panels  in  each  of  the  Individual 
areas  now  served  by  Boards  of  Registration. 
That  would  also  have  eliminated  the  Board 
of  Registration  of  Nursing. 

The  language  as  drafted  would  have  pre- 
cluded Massachusetts  from  participating  in 
the  national  nursing  board  examinations. 
That  error  confounded  by  the  failure  of  the 
Governor's  administration  to  communicate 
with  and  consult  wtih  citizen  groups  and 
Interested  parties  was  the  fulcrum  for  all 
the  pent-up  dissatisfaction  of  the  nursing 
profession  to  explode  the  concept  of  the 
reorganization.  The  rest  is  history.  Some 
State  House  observers  have  commented  that 
the  whole  Governor's  reorganization  never 
recovered  from  the  protest. 

How  you  organized  the  letter  writing  effort 
in  a  three  week  period  could  be  a  primer  on 
the  legislative  process.  The  10,000  letters 
and  thousands  of  personal  telephone  calls 
and  visits  to  the  State  House  illustrate  how 
to  stop  something  from  taking  place  and  you 
are  the  experts. 

Hov.  ever,  the  question  arises — How  do  you 
get  needed  legislation  through  the  legisla- 
ture? This  is  a  more  difficult  problem. 

This  week  the  first  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber was  the  fllhig  deadline  for  bUls  in  the 
coming  legislative  session  In  Massachusetts. 
If  you  filed  a  bill,  as  you  can  through  your 
Representative  or  Senator,  when  the  ses- 
sion begins  in  1975  your  bUl  would  be  printed 
and  assigned  to  a  Committee  for  a  public 
hearing.  If  you  filed  the  bill  you  would  be 
notified  by  postcard  of  the  day  of  the  public 
hearing.  You  could  bring  others  to  testify. 
The  Committee  would  report  on  the  bill  fav- 
orably or  unfavorably  or  with  amendments  to 
the  full  House  or  Senate.  Later,  it  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  branch  to  which  It  was  re- 
ported, printed  on  a  House  or  Senate  Calen- 
dar, and  if  approved  by  that  branch  would  go 
to  the  other  branch — and  If  passed  by  both 
branches,  it  would  go  to  the  Governor  for  his 
signature,  veto  or  proposed  amendments. 

However,  in  between,  many  problems  of 
the  legislation  might  arise.  Would  a  group 
like  the  Mass.  Nurses  Association  write  10,- 
000  letters  against  some  provision  of  the  bUl? 
What  Impact  would  be  made  by  the  me- 
dia—by other  Interested  persons  for  or 
against  the  bill  to  the  legislators — to  the 
Governor? 

What  kind  of  cost  projection  would  take 
place?  How  well  documented  was  the  bill? 
Does  it  hang  together  well?  Are  the  goals 
well  expressed? 

These  questions  are  before  every  legislator 
as  he  examines  the  subject. 

There  Is  much  important  social  legislation 
that  Is  really  long  overdue. 

A  national  health  policy  has  not  been  for- 
mulated nor  have  we  done  so  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  was  the  real  problem  in  regard  to  H. 
6120,  the  reorganization  of  Human  Services 
and  the  subsequent  bills  on  reorganization 
of  the  Health  Delivery  System.  The  legisla- 
tion was  drafted  without  fully  expressed 
goals  by  the  Governor. 

Hop  Holmberg,  the  Director  of  the  Health 
Care  Management  Program  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity made  the  ironic  observation  that  one 
of  the  main  criticisms  of  the  Health  Reor- 
ganization by  a  well  known  physician  was 
that,  "he  was  afraid  that  the  new  depart- 
ment would  conceive  and  implement  policy." 
However,  as  Holmberg,  a  career  health  plan- 
ner and  advocate,  stated,  "this  was  really 
the  best  argument  for  It  that  I  have  ever 
heard." 

There  are  many  details  to  the  legislative 
process  but  when  you  come  to  the  key  Issues 
of  health,  housing  and  delivery  of  human 
services,  what  Is  most  required  Is  the  strong 
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statement  and  implementation  of  a  national 
or  state  policy. 

Our  health  delivery  system  today  Is  In- 
complete and  fragmented.  To  the  average 
person,  however,  two  things  are  crystal  clear: 

( 1 )  health  care  is  expensive 

(2)  for  many  people  It  is  unavailable 
Congressman  WUbur   Mills,  co-author  of 

one  of  the  pieces  of  national  health  legisla- 
tion, has  turned  to  burlesque. 

However,  we  in  Massachusetts  did  a  kind 
of  burlesque  on  a  health  policy  this  year. 

Because  the  Governor  could  not  agree  with 
the  legislature  on  the  goals  of  a  state  health 
policy,  instead  we  put  on  the  ballot  this  No- 
vember for  the  people  to  vote  on  an  in- 
nocuous meaningless  resolution,  in  effect, 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  Health 
Delivery   System   in   Massachusetts?" 

Of  course,  the  people  voted  yes!  However, 
neither  the  Governor,  old  or  new,  or  the 
legUlature,  or  the  President  or  Congress  are 
ready  to  stand  up  and  state  what  kind  of  a 
health  delivery  system  we  should  have. 

In  order  to  develop  a  national  or  state 
health  policy,  we  have  to  answer  three  im- 
portant questions: 

(1)  Who  should  be  eligible  for  health  care? 

(2)  Who  should  pay  the  bill? 

(3)  Who  should  do  the  planning,  the  regu- 
lation  and   the   administration? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple. 
It  Is  clear  that  every  person  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  health  care  as  an  Inherent  right  In 
our  society. 

The  second  question  is  more  difBciUt, 
"Who  should  pay  the  bill?"  Right  now  there 
U  a  maze  of  methods  of  payment  and  admin- 
istration. If  you  are  over  65,  Medicare  pays 
for  many  bills,  but  not  all.  If  you  are  of  low 
Income,  you  may  be  entitled  to  get  all  your 
bills  paid  by  the  government.  For  persons  of 
lov/  income  on  Medicaid,  the  government  will 
pay  for  nursing-home  care  and  home  health 
care.  If  you  are  on  Medicare,  these  services 
may  not  be  avaUable  e.vcept  at  prices  one 
cannot  afford.  To  compound  the  problem, 
under  the  present  system.  If  the  doctors  put 
you  in  a  hospital  the  government  may  pay 
the  bill.  If  they  put  you  in  a  nursing  home 
which  costs  less,  the  government  may  not 
pay  the  bill.  For  many  persons  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  nursing  home  care.  If  the  doctor  sends 
you  home  for  home  health  care  which  may 
give  you  the  best  human  experience  and 
which  may  cost  the  least,  the  government 
may  again  not  pay  the  bill. 

If  you  are  below  the  age  of  65,  you  may 
have  to  use  up  a  lifetime  of  earnings  before 
the  government  pays  the  bills. 

There  are   hundreds  of  classifications  of 
people,  each  with  different  funding.  You  can 
spend  half  a  lifetime  Just  to  learn  the  dU- 
ferences  in  payment,  each  unique,  each  with 
their  own  administration,  accoimting  systems 
and  payment  schedules — 
You  may  be  on  Medicare. 
You  may  be  on  Medicaid. 
You  may  be  a  state  employee. 
You   may  be   employed  with   a  company 
with  a  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  Plan. 

You  may  be  employed  with  an  Individual 
Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  Plan. 

You  may  be  employed  and  have  compre- 
hensive private  Insurance. 

You  may  be  employed  and  have  little  or  no 
Insurance  coverage. 

You  may  be  the  victim  of  an  Industrial  ac- 
cident and  be  covered  by  Workman's  Com- 
pensation. 

You  may  be  a  victim  of  an  automobile  ac- 
cident and  covered  by  the  auto  Insurance 
system. 

You  may  be  a  victim  of  a  home  accident 
and  covered  by  a  home  accident  policy.   ' 

You  may  be  unemployed  and  your  group 
Insurance  plan  ended  on  the  day  you  needed 
It  most  when  you  became  unemployed. 

You  may  be  a  veteran  and  eligible  for  vet 
erans  benefits. 
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You  may  be  a  disabled  veteran  with  larger 
benefits. 

The  answer  to  Question  #2,  "Who  shall 
pay  the  bills?",  we  must  decide  as  a  uni- 
versal health  policy  also  that  there  must  be 
a  new  system  of  funding  and  administration 
In  order  to  avoid  this  crazy  quilt  pattern  of 
health  care. 

Now  we  come  to  the  hardest  problem  which 
you  as  members  of  the  niirsing  profession 
are  really  uniquely  qualified  to  help  answer, 
"Who  should  do  the  planning,  regulation  and 
administration  of  the  health  programs?" 
Should  It  be  the  doctors? 
Should  it  be  the  hospitals? 
Should  It  be  the  government? 
Traditionally  it  has  been  the  doctors  or 
hospitals  who  ran  the  system  dominated  by 
them.  Should  our  doctors  and  hoq)ltals  run 
the  whole  system  or  should  they  run  even 
their  own  system  all  by  themselves  without 
regulation?  Should  the  nursing  home  oper- 
ators run  their  system,  as  they  decide? 
Should  the  dentists,  druggists,  hearing  aid 
dealers,  each  run  themselves  without  regula- 
tion by  an  overall  health  system?  Of  course 
we  come  finally  to  your  questions:  "Should 
the  nurses  run  themselves  without  any  out- 
side administration?" 

As  you  can  see,  your  Interest  and  partic- 
ipation as  nurses  in  the  health  system  U 
much  broader  than  merely  the  regulation  of 
Nursing  Boards  of  Registration. 

Your  commitment  to  the  health  system  Is 
deep.  Intimate  and  personal.  But  I  ask  you 
to  become  Involved  in  the  broader  problems 
which  you  can  help  solve. 

You  must  not  be  content  merely  to  pre- 
serve or  carve  out  a  degree  of  independence 
from  the  throttling  control  of  doctors  and 
hospitals  who  have,  to  date,  governed  your 
every  day  activities  without  giving  you  full 
opportunity  at  expression  In  your  profes- 
sional expertise. 

You,  the  nursing  profession,  have  the  Im- 
portant personal  knowledge  of  how  the 
health  care  system  actually  operates:  in  hos- 
pitals; in  mental  Institutions;  in  doctors' 
offices;  In  nursing  homes. 

It  is  time  now  to  assert  your  knowledge  for 
the  health  delivery  system  is  in  desperate 
need  of  change. 

You  have  the  opportunity.  Indeed  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  get  Involved  in  the  legislative 
process  which  has  failed,  to  date,  to  come 
to  grips  with  health  care  In  this  country. 

Please  do  not  lack  the  confidence  to"  un- 
dertake a  critique  of  the  whole  health  sys- 
tem. There  Is  no  professional  group  closer' to 
the  hard  day  to  day  problems  of  medical 
care  than  yourselves. 

If  you  really  wish  to  bring  about  a  solid 
comprehensive  health  care  system  in  this  na- 
tion— among  your  thousands  of  members — 
you  should  develop  teams  and  committees  to 
analyze,  criticize,  and  evaluate  our  present 
health  care  system  and  make  your  own  rec- 
ommendations to  society.  Your  10.000  letters 
are  a  symbol  of  your  strength. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  the  legislative  process,  not 
as  a  trade  group  merely  protective  of  vour 
own  labor,  but  as  sklUed  professionals  with 
input  on  the  national  scene  to  develop  a 
new  health  policy  for  the  nation. 


IT  IS  NOW  TTME  TO  RESTORE  THE 
GOLD  CLAUSE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  njjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal,  many  types  of 
contracts  contained  clauses  that  provided 
that  payment  was  to  be  in  the  form  of 
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gold  or  In  an  amount  of  currency  meas- 
ured by  a  fixed  amount  of  gold. 

The  reason  for  such  clauses  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  With  paper  money, 
one  could  never  be  certain  of  the  value 
represented,  for  the  tendency  of  Govern- 
ment and  its  monetary  authorities  has 
traditionally  been  to  inflate  the  currency, 
thereby  decreasing  its  value.  By  contract- 
ing for  payment  In  gold,  businessmen 
made  certain  that  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing the  real  amount  agreed  to. 

In  1933,  all  of  the  traditional  rules 
were  changed.  A  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  Jime  5,  1933,  declared  that  gold 
clauses  were  "against  public  policy;  and 
no  such  provision  ^ could)  be  contained 
In  or  made  with  respect  to  any  obligation 
hereafter  incurred." 

Now,  when  American  citizens  once 
again  have  the  right  to  own  gold,  they 
should  also  once  again  have  the  right 
to  insert  gold  clauses  in  their  private 
contracts  and  business  dealings. 

Discussing  this  question,  Henry  Mark 
Holzer,  who  teaches  constitutional  law 
at  Brooklyn  Law  School,  writes. 

If  the  dominant  political  philosophy  holds 
that  government  Is  omnipotent — that  It  can 
grant,  withhold  or  withdraw  Its  citizens' 
rights  whenever  It  wishes,  for  any  reason  or 
for  no  reason  at  all  .  .  .  then  It  has  the 
power  to  outlaw  Gold  Clauses.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  dominant  political  philosophy 
holds  that  government  power  Is  limited,  that 
its  citizens'  rights  are  inalienable,  that  its 
proper  function  Is  to  protect  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  then  but  only  then,  will  Gold 
Clauses  be  secure. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  whether 
Americans  T^ill.  or  will  not,  have  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  the  na- 
ture of  private  contractual  arrange- 
ments. I  believe  that  this  is  an  essential 
right  in  a  free  society  and  trust  that  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  will  agree  and 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reintro- 
duction  of  gold  clauses. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  article.  "Can  We  Re- 
store Gold  Clauses?",  by  Henry  Mark 
Holzer,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  17,  1975  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Cak  We  Restore  the  Gold  Clattse? 
(By  Henry  Mark  Holzer) 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  the  days  before 
P.D.R.,  many  types  of  contracts — loan  agree- 
ments, bonds,  mortgages — contained  clauses 
that  provided  that  when  payment  principal, 
interest  or  both  came  due.  It  would  be  paid 
not  in  paper  currency  but  rather  In  some 
form  of  gold  or  In  an  amount  of  currency 
measured  by  a  fixed  amount  of  gold. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  for 
example,  promised  that  each  of  Its  $1,000  30- 
year  4V2  ^o  bonds.  Issued  on  Feb.  1,  1930,  pay- 
me:it  of  principal  and  interest  would  "be 
made  ...  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  or  equal  to  the  standard  of  weight 
and  fineness  existing  on  Feb.  1,  1930." 

It  was  not  whim  or  caprice  that  caused 
sellers  and  lenders  to  define  the  obligations 
owed  them  not  in  dollars  but  In  gold.  They 
knew  history.  In  order  to  finance  the  Civil 
War,  the  government  had  found  It  necessary 
to  suspend  gold  convertibility  and  issue  a 
veritable  torrent  of  unbacked  paper  money. 
This  swollen  flood  of  currency  launched  a 
24 "c  inflation  rate  In  1862  and  within  two 
years  the  dollar  sank  to  a  third  of  its  former 
value  against  gold.  Moreover,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  government's  Issuance  of 
ever-multiplying  greenbacks. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  early  1900b,  the  Gold 
Cause  became  a  routine  provision  In  a  wide 
variety  of  sales  and  debt  contracts.  Including 
those  where  the  government  Itself  was  the 
debtor.  That  is,  until  all  the  niles  were 
changed  in  1933. 

Today,  for  the  flrst  time  In  more  than  41 
years,  private  citizens  again  are  permitted 
to  hold  gold.  This  allows  them  some  steps 
to  protect  their  capital  from  inflation's  rav- 
ages. But  it  is  not  enough.  The  next  logical 
step  is  the  resurrection  of  Gold  Clauses  In 
domestic  commerce. 

END   or   CHAIN   REACTION 

Their  disappearance  In  the  1930s  came  at 
the  end  of  a  chain  reaction  that  began  with 
the  famous  bank  "holiday,"  aimed,  among 
other  things,  at  closing  the  doors  on  the  re- 
moval of  currency  deposits  and  of  gold.  Next 
came  confiscation  of  all  private  gold,  gold  cer- 
tificates and  some  gold  coin.  At  the  end  of 
the  line,  by  reducing  the  dollar's  gold  con- 
tent, there  was  to  be  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  against  gold.  Since  the  planned  de- 
valuation was  intended  to  apply  not  only  to 
all  future  obligations  but  to  all  existing 
ones  as  well,  the  existing  Gold  Clauses  had  to 
be  wiped  out.  Obligingly,  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress,  on  June  5,  1933,  declared  that 
Gold  Clauses  were  "Etgalnst  public  policy; 
and  no  such  provision  (could)  be  contained 
in  or  made  with  respect  to  any  obligation 
hereafter  Incurred."  Existing  Gold  Clauses 
were  to  be  discharged  by  the  payment  of 
"any  coin  or  currency  which  at  the  time  of 
payment  Is  legal  tender  for  public  and  private 
debts." 

Shortly  afterward  President  Roosevelt  de- 
valued the  dollar  40%  against  gold.  This 
meant  that  an  estimated  $124  billion  of  debt, 
much  of  it  owed  by  the  government  itself, 
would  be  paid  to  creditors  at  a  40%  dis- 
count. Not  surprisingly,  the  question  of  the 
Joint  Resolution's  legality  soon  headed  for 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  Is  often  the  case  in  issues  of  monu- 
mental Importance  before  the  high  court, 
the  principal  Gold  Clause  case  (Norman  v. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.)  to  Come  be- 
fore the  court  Involved  only  a  few  dollars — 
$22.50,  to  be  exact,  the  face  amount  of  an 
Interest  coupon  a  bondholder  named  Norman 
held  on  a  B&O  bond.  The  coupon  was  pay- 
able Feb.  1,  1934,  In  gold  coin  "of  or  equal 
to  the  standard  of  weight  and  fineness  exist- 
ing on  Feb.  1,  1930."  When  Mr.  Norman 
presented  the  coupon,  the  railroad  predict- 
ably refused  to  pay  the  amount  due  either 
in  gold,  or  In  the  equivalent  of  gold  in  legal 
tender,  an  amount  Mr.  Norman  claimed  to 
be  $38.10  when  adjusted  to  the  standard  of 
weight  and  fineness  existing  on  Feb.  1,  1930. 

By  a  5  to  4  majority,  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes — 
which  recognized  that  the  Gold  Clause  had 
been  designed  to  guard  against  the  very 
devaluation  that  had  occurred,  and  that  the 
clause  was  perfectly  legal  when  made — the 
court  upheld  the  Joint  Resolution's  constitu- 
tionality, rejected  Mr.  Norman's  claim  to 
payment  in  gold  and  forced  him  to  instead 
accept  devalued  currency.  The  only  explana- 
tion given  to  support  this  result  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  power  of  Congress  over 
money  is  superior  to  the  wishes  of  private 
parties  to  make  Gold  Clause  contracts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  underly- 
ing factors  that  combined  to  produce  this 
result.  Under  the  Constitution,  "The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  ...  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin.  .  .  ."  Based  on  this  language,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  for  years  expansively  In- 
terpreted the  federal  monetary  power.  Once 
the  New  Deal  outlawed  and  confiscated  prl- 
va'te  gold,  took  the  country  off  any  semblance 
of  a  gold  standard,  and  devalued  the  dollar 
against  gold,  it  was  evident  that  Congress 
would  have  to  bar  Gold  Clauses  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  to  uphold  Con- 
gress. For  one  thing.  If  private  gold  were  out- 
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lawed,  none  legally  would  be  available  to 
settle  private  Gold  Clause  contracts.  For 
another,  because  of  devaluation,  payment  by 
debtors  pursuant  to  Gold  Clauses  woiUd  have 
cost  them  substantially  more  In  currency. 
Finally,  the  destruction  of  Gold  Clauses  was 
a  linchpin  of  the  government's  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  the  attendant  debtor  relief  and 
the  government's  frantic  attempt  to  escape 
the  fiscal  discipline  Imposed  by  the  gold 
standard. 

RENEWED     INTEREST 

Today,  there  Is  renewed  Interest  In  Gold 
Clauses.  Disturbed  by  the  ever-widening 
monetary  chaos  which  is  engulfing  this  na- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  encour- 
aged by  the  recent  legalization  of  private 
gold  ownership,  many  people  are  asking 
whether  Gold  Clauses  are  legal  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  answer  depends  on  how  the 
Supreme  Court  will  interpret  the  congres- 
sional Intention  behind  gold  legalization 
and  the  actual  language  employed  In  the 
legalization  statute  Itself.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislative  history  of  legalization  con- 
tains no  references  to  Gold  Clauses,  and 
the  language  of  the  statute  Is  equivocal: 
"No  provision  of  any  law  .  .  .  and  no  rule, 
regtaatlon,  or  order  .  .  .  may  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  purchasing, 
holding,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with 
gold  In  the  United  States  or  abroad." 

Remember  that  Gold  Clauses  were  pro- 
hibited by  a  Congressional  Joint  Resolution 
and  that  the  prohibition  was  upheld  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Is  a  congressional 
"Resolution"  or  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
a  "rule,  regulation  or  order"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  legalization  legislation? 
Only  another  Supreme  Court  decision  can 
provide  the  answer. 

Remember,  too,  that  what  legalization 
expressly  authorized  was  not  the  use  of  gold 
as  a  means  of  payment  Itself,  or  as  a  meas- 
ure of  value  for  payment  In  currency.  On 
the  contrary,  the  language  employed — "pur- 
chasing, holding,  selling,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  gold"  seems  to  Indicate  an  intention 
to  allow  the  use  of  gold  not  for  any  monetary 
piUTK)se,  but  only  as  a  commodity.  If  this  Is 
so,  since  Gold  Clauses  are  aimed  at  solving 
monetary  problems,  legalization  would  ap- 
pear not  to  have  resurrected  Gold  Clauses 
from  the  grave  In  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fiscal 
undertakers  Interred  them. 

Although  some  people  erroneously  equate 
certain  supposed  antl-lnflatlon  contractual 
devices  with  Gold  Clauses — e.g.  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  wage  agreements  and  other  con- 
tracts, Citicorp's  "floating"  Interest  rate 
notes,  etc. — they  are  not  Gold  Clauses,  since 
the  debtors  pay  In  paper,  not  In  gold.  Re- 
search has  disclosed  no  new  Gold  Clauses, 
created  after  the  ownership  of  gold  bullion 
was  legalized  on  Dec.  31,  1974,  neither  In 
debt  Instruments  nor  In  any  other  type  of 
contracts. 

When  one  contemplates  what  the  future 
holds  for  Gold  Clauses,  one  must  consider 
three  separate,  but  related,  aspects  of  the 
problem.  In  one  sense,  the  validity  or  In- 
validity of  the  Gold  Clatise  Is  a  legal  Issue, 
since  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Yet  what  the  court  holds  will 
necessarUy  (and  again)  be  affected  by  politi- 
cal considerations.  In  turn,  these  political 
considerations  will  be  the  product  of  the 
nature  of  our  government. 

On  piwely  legal  grounds,  one  can  make  a 
good  case  for  Gold  Clauses.  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  gold  legalization  statute's  recitation 
of  "no  provision  of  any  law  .  .  .  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order"  was  Intended  to  reach  every 
legal  inhibition  against  gold,  including  the 
Joint  Resolution  and  the  Norman  case,  and 
that  the  authorization  for  "purchasing,  hold- 
ing, selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold" 
was  Intended  to  cover  every  conceivable  use 
of  gold.  Including  Its  use  as  the  payment 
medliun  or  measuring  unit  of  contracts. 
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POUTICAI.     CONSIDERATIONS 

Politically.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  so- 
called  "public  policy"  considerations,  on 
which  the  Joint  Resolution  and  the  Supreme 
Court  relied,  are  no  longer  official  govern- 
ment dogma:  It  Is  no  longer  Illegal  to  own 
gold,  and  It  would  appear  that  the  govern- 
ment no  longer  regards  gold  as  part  of  the 
monetary  system — especially  since  the  repeal 
of  the  last  vestige  of  the  gold  "cover,"  abso- 
lute InconvertlbUlty  of  the  dollar,  a  decade's 
romance  with  Special  Drawing  Rights,  and, 
most  recently,  the  death  of  the  moribund 
"official"  gold  price. 

However,  there  Is  a  very  real  political  con- 
sideration cutting  the  other  way.  If  private 
borrowers  are  obliged  to  provide  Gold  Clauses 
in  their  debt  Instruments,  the  government, 
In  order  to  compete  successfully  in  the  mar- 
ketplace for  money,  may  have  to  provide  Oold 
Clauses  in  its  debt  Instruments.  The  pros- 
pect of  having  to  grant  Gold  Clauses  protec- 
tion in  bonds.  Treasury  bills,  etc.,  could,  by 
Itself,  be  sufficient  stimulus  for  the  govern- 
ment to  vigorously  oppose  Gold  Clauses  be- 
tween non-governmental  parties. 

The  fact  that  one  can  speculate  back  and 
forth  about  what  legal  and  political  con- 
siderations wUl  mean  for  the  future  of  Gold 
Clauses,  points  up  the  real  Issue  Involved 
here.  In  the  final  analysis,  law  and  politics, 
together  with  economics  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, are  determined  by  the  natiu%  of  our 
government.  If  the  dominant  political  phi- 
losophy holds  that  government  Is  omnipo- 
tent—that it  can  grant,  withhold  or  with- 
draw Its  citizens'  rights  whenever  It  vrtshes, 
for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all;  that 
It  can  exterminate  its  unwilling  young  men 
In  declared  or  undeclared  wars  or  force  the 
productive  to  support  the  Indigent — then  It 
has  the  power  to  outlaw  Gold  Clauses.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  dominant  political 
philosophy  holds  that  government  power  Is 
limited,  that  its  citizens'  rights  are  Inalien- 
able, that  Its  proper  function  Is  to  protect 
life,  liberty  and  property,  then,  but  only 
then,  will  Oold  Clatises  be  secure. 


THE  GEORGIA  POWER  PROJECT:  A 
STRATEGY  FOR  SOCIALISM- 
PART  VI 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  presenting  today  the  sixth 
and  concluding  part  of  my  report  on  the 
Georgia  power  project  and  its  support- 
ers who  are  attempting  to  use  the  en- 
ergy crisis  as  an  organizing  tool  to  pro- 
mote Marxist  socialism  In  this  country: 

Georgia  Power  Project 
scientists  and  engineers  for  social  and 

political  ACTION 

Members  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  for 
Social  and  Political  Action  (SESPA)  at- 
tended the  conference  both  as  participants 
and  as  leaders  of  workshop  group.'. 

SESPA  originated  as  a  result  of  actions 
taken  by  a  group  of  radical  scientific  work- 
ers and  students  organized  bv  a  People's 
Science  Collective  of  the  radical  New  Uni- 
versity Conference  (NUC)  at  the  1969  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (AAAS). 

SESPA  is  an  "open-ended"  group  which 
attracts  and  accepts  as  members  scientific 
workers  from  any  radical  political  organiza- 
tion. Apart  from  known  active  members, 
SESPA  activists  report  a  number  of  support- 
ers In  government  service,  the  defense  In- 
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dustries,  etc.  who  "through  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances are  not  In  a  position  to  be  active, 
but  like  to  maintain  contact." 

Over  the  past  decade.  SESPA  projects  have 
Included  the  passing  of  new  and  possibly 
secret  scientific  Information  to  the  North 
Vietnamese;  expose  research  of  corporations- 
developing  a  political  campaign  to  combat 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC);  disruption  of  various  learned  so- 
cieties, etc. 

Many  SESPA  members  are  oriented  toward 
Maoist  communism,  and  the  group  is  In  close 
contact  with  other  associations  of  the  sci- 
entific left  such  as  the  Committee  for  Social 
Responsibility  in  Engineering  (CSRE)  Psy- 
chologists for  Social  Action  (PSA),  Anthro- 
pologists for  Radical  Political  Action  (ARPA) 
the  Union  of  Radical  Political  Economists 
(URPE)  and  Computer  People  for  Peace 
(CPP).  SESPA's  magazine.  Science  for  the 
People,  published  its  formula  for  "smashing 
capitalism"  based  on  Maoist  theories  In  an 
article  In  the  January,  1974,  issue  on  the  im- 
perialist uses  of  econology  which  stated: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  particular  type 
of  economic  development  which  U.S.  admin- 
istrations have  opposed  so  vlgorotisly  for 
twenty-five  years,  namely  the  Maoist  model 
Is  environmentally  superior  to  the  style  of 
development  which  the  U.S.  government  has 
promoted.  .  .  . 

"The  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
defeat  of  Imperialism  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  eliminate  alienation  and  ensure  world 
peace,  but  also  to  protect  the  global  environ- 
ment which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  mankind." 

SOUTHERN  student  ORGANIZINO  COMMITTEE 

The  Southern  Student  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (SSOC)  was  formed  in  April,  1964  by 
white  "community  organizers"  who  had  been 
forced  out  of  the  Student  Non- Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (SNCC)  by  the  or- 
ganizatlon's  "black  power"  militants. 

SSOC's  founding  conference  was  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  SNCC  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund  (SCEFi  at  that 
time  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.'s  principle 
front  In  the  South.  SSOC's  flrst  organization- 
al secretary  and  1967  executive  director  was 
Sue  Thrasher,  now  a  trustee  of  the  Institute 
for  Southern  Studies  and  a  member  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Project. 

Upon  Its  formation,  SSOC  affiliated  with 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) 
and  remained  SDS's  southern  arm  untU  1969 
SSOC  voted  to  dissolve  In  1969  after  SDS 

ool^P  ^'^^  '■*^*'  revolutionary  factions 
xT^^,  maintained  Its  headquarters  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  a  branch  office  in 
Atlanta.  Among  those  who  have  been  pub- 
licly associated  with  SSOC  in  executive 
capacities  are: 

Gene  Guerrero,  director  of  the  Georela 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Georgia 
Power  Project  member. 

Nan  Grogan  Guerrero,  now  an  organizer  for 
the  Maoist  October  League. 

David  Simpson,  October  League  Atlanta 

Lynn  Wells,  October  League. 

Steve  Wise.  Great  Speckled  Bird  and 
Georgia  Power  Project. 

Howard  Romalne,  Institute  for  Southern 
fatudles. 

Ann  Romalne,  folk  singer  and  performer  at 
Georgia  Power  Project  and  various  Maoist 
Atlanta  area  events. 

-Tom  Gardner,  Workers  Worid  Party.  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  who  led  a  delegation  of  WWP  mem- 
bers to  the  Power  Project's  Conference  on 
the  Energy  Crisis  In  1973. 

WORKERS  WORLD  PARTT 

The  Workers  Worid  Party  originated  m 
1959  as  a  faction  from  the  Trotskylst  com- 
munist Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP)  By  its 
own  statement,  WWP  is  "an  independent 
communist  party  that  follows  the  ideas  of 
Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin  and  is  oriented  to- 
ward the  development  of  a  democratic  cen- 
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trallst  combat  party  based  In  the  working 
class  in  the  United  States." 

While  the  total  membership  of  WWP  does 
not  exceed  200  (with  the  majority  being  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City),  the  organization 
strives  to  give  the  Impression  of  substance 
by  the  creation  of  issue  oriented  sub-groups 
These  sub-groups  are  a  part  of  the  main 
party  organization,  and  unlike  the  front 
groups  of  CPUSA.  WWP  does  not  encourace 
open  membership. 

These  groups  include  Touth  Against  War 
and  Fascism  ( YAWF) ,  American  Servicemen's 
Union  (ASU) ,  Center  for  United  Labor  Action 
(CULA) ,  the  Committee  for  Mid-East  Libera- 
tion (CMEL),  the  Prisoners  Solidarity  com- 
mittee (PSC)  and  WUFA. 

By  their  past  actions  and  vwltings,  these 
poups  and  their  parent  WWP  are  character- 
ized as  highly  militant  and  violence  oriented 

Members  of  Women  United  for  Action  sup- 
ported by  other  WWP  cadres,  have  Joined 
coalitions  In  several  parts  of  the  country  pro- 
testing rate  Increases  and  other  consumer  is- 
sues and  have  Interjected  political  militancy 
Into  their  actions. 

The  Workers  Worid  Party  opposes  national- 
ization of  the  energy  producing  Industries  by 
the  present  form  of  government  in  the  U  S 
The  February  8,  1974  Issue  of  WWP's  official 
organ.  Workers  World,  writes: 

"What  does  immediate  nationalization 
mean?  It  means  having  the  government  take 
It  over.  It  even  means  having  this  present 
Nixon  government  take  It  over!  Not  only  is 
such  a  demand  wrong,  but  it  even  has  no 
agitational  value,  for  who  wants  Nixon  and 
his  gang  in  control  of  the  oil  Industry  •  •  • 
Instead  we  must  call  on  the  workers,  the  op- 
pressed  and  downtrodden,  to  carry  out  a 
struggle  against  both  the  oU  companies  and 
the  capitalUt  government  that  Is  In  blatant 
collusion  with  them.  It  Is  the  Independent 
power  of  the  working  class— a  power  that  has 
long  been  shackled  by  capitalist  demagogues 
and  opportunist  labor  leaders— that  must  be 
revived  in  the  struggle  against  capitalist 
greed  and  anarchy  of  production." 

Workers  Worid  Party  organizers,  especially 
Tom  Gardner,  a  former  SSOC  leader,  have 
participated  with  Power  Project  members  In 
conferences  and  workshops. 

APPENDIX 

Among  the  leadership,  and  those  closely 
associated  with  the  Georgia  Power  Project 
during  the  past  three  years  are: 

Barbara  Aiken,  National  Lawyers  Guild 
and  Great  Speckled  Bird  newspaper. 

Pam  Beardsley,  New  American  Movement 
and  Great  Speckled  Bird. 

Glnny  Boult,  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
Great  Speckled  Bird. 

Stephanie  Coffin,  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies  and  Great  Speckled  Bird. 

Tom  Coffin,  Greot  Speckled  Bird,  former 
Southern   Students   Organizing   Committee 

Roger  Friedman,  National  Lawyers  GuUd 
and  Great  Speckled  Bird. 

Gene  Guerrero,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Great  Speckled  Bird,  and  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund. 

Robert  H.  Hall.  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies,  admitted  being  a  socialist  in  a  radio 
interview  on  radio  station  WRNG.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1972.  ^ 

NeU  M.  Herring,  admitted  that  Georgia 
Power  Project  members  were  socialists  m 
an  interview  on  radio  station  WQXI  Sen- 
tember  24,  1972.  ' 

Al  Horn,  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Mary  Joyce  Johnson.  National  Lawyers 
QuUd,  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund. 

Doyle  Niemann,  National  Lawyers  GuUd 
and  Great  Speckled  Bird. 

Howard  Romalne,  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies. 

Ann  Romalne,  folkslnger. 

David  Schllssel,  Great  Speckled  Bird. 
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Jim  Trammel,  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies. 

Leah  Wise,  Institute  for  Southern  Studies. 

J.  W.  Stephenson  (Steye)  Wise,  Great 
Speckled  Bird. 

Other  persons  active  with  the  Georgia 
Power  Project  Include  Ed  Martin,  Norm 
Barkley.  Heather  Booth  and  Paul  Booth. 
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March  19,  1975 


VIEWS   ON    AUTO    EMISSIONS   AND 
FUEL    ECONOMY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calllornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  heard  much  verbiage 
about  automobile  emission  standards.  We 
have  also  received  a  variety  of  sugges- 
tions on  what  should  be  done  with  calls 
to  clean  up  the  automobile.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
what  the  people  of  California  and  their 
air  re&om'ces  board  have  done  about  auto 
emission  standards. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board 
has  rejected  the  suggestions  to  back  off  of 
requiring  stringent  auto  emission  stand- 
ards, and  has  adopted  1977  standards 
that  are  more  stringent  than  those  re- 
quired by  existing  California  or  Federal 
law.  The  people  of  California,  who  are 
over  10  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  have  also  indicated  their 
feeling  on  this  subject.  The  California 
field  poll,  which  has  a  reputation  for  ac- 
cm'acy,  just  completed  a  poll  of  all  Cali- 
fornians  concerning  their  attitudes  on 
requiring  auto  emission  standards  and 
fuel  economy  standards.  By  a  margin  of 
over  3  to  1,  they  indicated  that  they 
thought  the  auto  industry  could  do  both. 
In  a  related  question,  the  residents  of 
California  decided  that  they  would 
rather  have  clean  automobiles  than  bet- 
ter fuel  economy. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  faced  with  this 
choice,  but  I  believe  this  priority  is  one 
that  should  be  considered  by  all  elected 
officials  when  we  try  to  make  decisions 
that  Involve  trade-offs.  It  is  cleai-  that 
the  people  prefer  enviroixmental  protec- 
tion to  claims  that  the  envirorunent  be 
sacrificed. 

I    insert   the   two   articles    from   the 
March    19    Los    Angeles    Times    in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 
Aia  Board  Will  Seek  OK  roa,  Stifper  Cut 
Stanoaros 
(By  Dan  Flaher) 
California's  Air  Hesourcts  Board  voted  here 
Tuesday  to  seek  a  federal  waiver  permitting 
the  state  to  impofie  more  stringent  auto  emis- 
siotfi  standaiOb  In  1977  model  cars  than  those 
scheduled  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  panel  failed,  however,  to  take  any 
concrete  action  to  protect  agaiiist  the  dan-  » 
ger  that  the  antlsmog  technology  favored  by 
auto  makers  to  meet  the  proposed  1977  regu- 
lations will  result  in  a  new  pollution  hazard 
Arorse  than  the  one  it  Is  designed  to  elim- 
inate. 

Tuesday's  developments  thus  put  the  state 
agency  in  direct  conflict  with  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  which  earlier 
this  month  cited  the  iiew  health  tear  in 
endorsing  an  auto  emlsslou.s  standards  slow- 
down. 


And  It  will  be  EPA  Administrator  Russell 
Train — the  man  who  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  federal  standards  slowdown — who 
rules  on  California's  waiver  request. 

ARB  chairman  Tom  Quinn  argued  Tues- 
day that  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  doesn't 
give  Train  "any  discretion  in  the  matter." 
The  federal  law  recognizes  California's  par- 
ticularly severe  pollution  problem  and  sets 
very  narrow  conditions  under  which  the  EPA 
administrator  can  reject  a  waiver  request 
from  the  state. 

An  EPA  spokesman  In  Washington  agreed 
that  "the  Clean  Air  Act  seems  to  say  that 
Callfornlans  know  best  what's  good  for  Cali- 
fornia." 

But  at  least  one  auto  maker  may  challenge 
the  waiver  request  when  EPA  considers  it, 
probably  in  AprU  or  May. 

"If  anything,  Mr.  Train's  decision  (to  rec- 
ommend a  slowdown)  Indicates  California 
standards  should  be  relaxed,"  a  Chrysler 
Corp.  attorney,  Mike  Rice,  testified  before 
the  ARB  here  Monday. 

A  Chrj-sler  spokesman  in  Detroit  confirmed 
Tuesday  that  Rice  was  "laying  the  ground- 
work In  case  we  want  to  testify  at  the  waiver 
hearings." 

Qulnn  argued  that  the  new  health  scare 
Is  too  flimsy  a  basis  on  which  to  decide  that 
efforts  to  control  other,  well  known  auto- 
motive pollutants  should  be  slowed. 

"I  think  it's  rather  obvious  from  the  hear- 
ings we've  had  that  there  Is  no  problem  to- 
day and  there  Isn't  likely  to  be  one  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years."  argued  the  ARB 
chairman.  If  a  problem  does  develop,  "we're 
going  to  know  about  It  Instantly  and  pro- 
tective action  win  be  taken." 

The  ARB  vote  came  as  the  board  opened 
the  second  day  of  its  regular  March  meeting 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  Center. 

The  antismog  technology  in  question  is 
the  catalytic  converter,  which  Is  used  on 
most  new  cars  nationally  and  on  virtually  all 
1975  model  California  cars. 

The  catalysts,  according  to  EPA  research- 
ers, cause  cars  to  emit  sulfuric  acid  In  such 
quantities  that  within  two  to  four  years  such 
vehicles  could  constitute  more  of  a  health 
hazard  than  the  other  poUutants  which  the 
catalysts  neutralize. 

In  his  recommendation  for   a  slowdown, 
EPA's  Train  specifically  rejected  more  strln-' 
tjent  standards  already  in  force  in  California. 
Those   standards    are    so    strict    that    they 
already  encourage  auto  makers  to  use  a  type 
of  catalyst  system  which   Is  a  particularly 
prolific  enUtter  of  sulfuric  acid.  Train  said. 
The    standards    ARB    proposes    for    1977 
model  cars  are  even  more  stringent  than  the 
current  regulations  In  the  state.  The  board 
will  ask  for  a  federal  waiver  to  Impose  limits 
of  no  more  than  .41  grams  per  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons. 9  grams  of  carbon  monoxide  and  1  5 
grams  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  on  those  cars. 
The    current    California    standards    are     9 
grams  of  hydrocarbons,  9  grams  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  2  grams  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
EPA  has  set  1977  standards  for  the  rest  of 
the   country   limiting   hydrocarbons   to    I  5 
grams,  carbon   monoxide   to   15   grams  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  to  2  grams.  It  proposes  that 
those  stajidards  be  frozen  until  1979    when 
more  stringent  limits  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  yet-to-be-determlned  sulfuric  acid  stand- 
ard That  will  give  auto  makers  time  to  come 
up  with  alternate  clean  engine  approaches 
EP.A  feels. 

.^RB  had  also  proposed  to  set  a  sulfuric 
standard  when  It  first  met  on  the  Issue  at 
a  special  session  in  Sacramento  earlier  this 
month.  It  ordered  Its  technical  staff  at  that 
time  to  design  a  test  procedure  to  be  used  In 
enforcing  such  a  regulation  beginning  with 
1977  model  cars—two  years  earlier  than  the 
EPA  proposal. 

However,  the  staff  reported  Monday  that 
It  had  so  litUe  faith  In  Its  hastily  dealgned 
test  procedure  that  it  was  "reluctant  at  this 


time  to  recommend  adoption"  of  the  plan 
Without  an  approved  test  procedure  any 
sulfuric  acid  standard  would  be  meaningless. 

SEVENTT-Pnn  PraciNT  m  Poix  Back  Clean 

AiB,  LowEB  Qas  Mileage 

(By  Mervln  D.  Field) 

K  Callfornlans  have  to  make  a  choice,  thev 
would  prefer  clean  exhausts  and  lower  gaso- 
line mileage  to  better  gasoline  mUeage  and 
resulting  dirty  exhausts,  according  to  the  re 
suits  of  the  latest  California  Poll. 

A  very  large  majority  of  those  polled  be- 
lieve the  auto  Industry  can  design  equipment 
to  give  them  the  benefits  they  desire 

The  sampling  of  1.011  persons.  representhiK 
a  cross-section  of  the  adult  public  in  North- 
ern and  Southern  California,  was  made  be- 
tween February  15  and  March  3  and  con- 
sisted of  two  questions. 

"Do  you  think  It  is  possible  for  the  auto 
industry  to  both  improve  the  equipment 
designed  to  clean  up  auto  exhausts  and  give 
better  mileage  within  the  next  five  years  or 

(In  percent) 


Southern 
Sbtewide  California 


Northern 
California 


Can  accomplish  both 75 

Will  take  much  longer 21 

Noopinion 4 

Hit  came  down  to  a  choice' 
between  clean  exhaust  but 
lower  gasoline  mileage,  or 
higher  gasoline  niiieage 
but  dirtier  exhausts,  which 
would  you  chooser 
Clean       exhaust/lower 

mileage 75 

Higher       mileage/dirty 

exhausts 13 

Noopinion 7 


71 

24 

5 


77 

16 
7 


80 
16 
4 


73 

20 
7 


INNOCENT  VICTIMS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or   KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  ^L\ZZOlA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
attack  by  Arab  terrorists  on  a  Tel  Aviv 
hotel  was  a  despicable  and  horrifying 
crime. 

Thirteen  people  lost  their  lives  during 
a  terror-mied  night.  Thousands  of  Is- 
raeli citizens  worry  now  that  they  may 
be  the  next  targets— and  the  next  inno- 
cent victims — of  similar  guerrilla  raids. 

Peace  cannot  exist  in  this  kind  of  hos- 
tile atmosphere.  Indeed,  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  goal  of  the  terrorists:  to 
disrupt  the  sensitive  negotiations  that 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  has 
been  conducting  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations. 

"Kissinger's  efforts  shall  fail."  read  an 
inscription  on  one  of  the  boats  the  gue- 
rillas used  to  land  on  the  Tel  Aviv  beach. 

Yet  the  Secretary's  efforts  must  not 
fall. 

Cool  heads  must  prevail.  These  mur- 
derous and  cowardly  provocations  must 
not  torpedo  the  peace  talks. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  Israeli  and 
Egyptian  leaders  tfcat  they  have  thus  far 
refused  to  "take  tlie  bail."  Israel  has  not 
retaliated  for  these  dastardly  slayings 
and  Egypt  has  not  blindly  defended  or 
justified  these  indefensible  actions. 

Such  restraint  and  forbearance — in 
the  face  of  extreme  provocation — is  Iau3- 
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able  and  crucial  If  continuing  hostility 
in  this  strife-ridden  corner  of  the  world 
is  to  give  way  to  peace. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  ON 
THE  INDIANA  DUNES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE. HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  for  future 
generations  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
miles  of  Indiana's  limited  sandj'  beaches 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
is  again  recognized  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon- 
day, March  17,  1975.  Portimately.  several 
years  ago,  the  Congress  established  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Park  which  pre- 
served certain  areas  of  the  beautiful 
sandy  lakeshore  and  wooded  areas  of  the 
hilly  dunes  landscape  which  when  fully 
developed  will  be  enjoyed  by  thousands 
of  Americans  for  generations  to  come. 

There  is  now  pending  in  Congress  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  Congressman  J.  Ed- 
ward RousH  and  Congressman  Floyd 
FiTHiAN  of  the  Hoosier  State  for  some 
additional  area  which  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  now  established  Dunes 
National  Park. 

I  hereby  include  with  my  remarks  the 
editorial  on  the  Indiana  Dimes  which  was 
so  beautifully  set  out  in  last  Monday's 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  at  this 
point: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Mar.  17.  1975] 

INDIAKA      DtTNES 

After  a  long  campaign  of  public  education 
and  political  persuasion,  some  far-sighted 
citizens  in  the  Middle  West  prevailed  upon 
Congress  in  1966  to  protect  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Indiana  Dimes.  Like  the  Islands 
in  Nantucket  Sound,  these  dunes  are  par- 
ticularly cherished  because  they  are  an  un- 
common and  relatively  unspoiled  natviral 
area  near  a  crowded  metropolitan  center — In 
this  instance,  the  city  of  Chicago  and  Its 
suburbs. 

The  original  law  was  unavoidablv  a  com- 
promise with  industrial  and  other  "local  in- 
terests. With  the  passage  of  time,  these  con- 
flicting pressures  have  abated  somewhat  and 
there  is  a  wider  recognition  that  the  National 
Lakeshore  is  a  wise  concept.  On  that  basis. 
Representative  J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana 
Democrat,  introduced  a  bill  In  the  last  Con- 
gress to  include  additional  dunes  and  pro- 
rtde  easier  access  and  urgently  needed  buffer 
zones  by  adding  5340  acres.  Only  the  pre- 
adjournment  time-squeeze  prevented  pas- 
sage of  the  bin.  It  ought  to  be  reintroduced 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  dunes  were  formed  15.000  years  ago 
when  the  last  retreating  glaciers  gouged  out 
varying  shorelines  for  what  is  now  Lake 
Michigan.  In  the  remarkably  diverse  beaches. 
shifting  dunes,  ponds,  marshes,  and  wood- 
lands of  the  lakeshore.  more  than  a  thousand 
species  of  plants  from  the  Arctic,  the  desert, 
the  tropics,  and  the  temperate  zone  grow  side 
by  side  in  profusion.  Rare  and  Irreplaceable, 
the  Dimes  are  what  Carl  Sandburg  once  called 
"eternity's  signature."  Contemporary  Ameri- 
cans have  a  responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  It  is  not  erased. 
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SUMMARY  OP  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
RIGHTS  AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


OF    CALIFORNIA 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  working  with  persons  from  across 
the  country  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
health  care  deliver^'  bill,  and  I  expect  to 
introduce  such  a  measure  within  the 
next  months.  While  this  bill  is  being  put 
together,  I  have  received  inquiries  from 
many  persons  about  the  dimensions  of 
this  proposal.  Therefore,  I  have  devel- 
oped the  following  brief  summary  of  its 
various  features: 
Summary  or  the  National  Health  Rights 

AND  Community  Health  Services  Act 
eligibility 

Everyone  living  in  the  U.S.  and  Its  terri- 
tories. 

benefits 

Comprehensive  health  care,  both  curative 
and  preventive,  with  no  limitations.  All  serv- 
ices, drugs  and  medical  supplies  rendered  by 
approved  health  facllittes  wiU  be  covered  and 
will  be  accessible  without  regard  to  race,  sex, 
Income,  religion,  national  origin  or  citizen- 
ship. Transportation  to  and  from  health  fa- 
cilities and  child  care  facilities  for  children 
of  health  workers,  students  and  patients  are 
provided. 

Priority  for  providing  health  care  shall  be 
given  to  groups  previously  discriminated 
against  because  of  race.  sex.  age  and  income. 

riNAMCINO 

Financed  by  the  following: 

1.  Taxes  on  corporate  profits  at  an  8  per- 
cent rate  under  $50,000  and  16  percent  above 
$50,000. 

2.  Taxes  on  personal  wealth  over  $50,000. 

3.  A  progressive  tax  on  personal  income 
over  $20,000. 

administratiow 

All  health  facilities  are  administered  and 
controlled  by  an  elected  board  composed 
half  of  users  and  half  health  workers.  Com- 
munities of  30.000-60,000  people  will  have 
Community  Health  Boards  (CHB)  to  over- 
see community  health  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. This  board  Is  composed  of  two-thirds 
consumers   and   one-third   health    workers. 

Districts  of  200,000-400,000  population 
and  regions  of  1  to  3  million  population  wUl 
have  boards  which  oversee  district  and  re- 
gional health  facilities  such  as  general  hos- 
pitals and  specialized  health  facilities.  These 
boards  also  are  composed  of  two-thirds  con- 
sumers and  one-third  health  workers  and 
are  appointed  by  the  community  and  dis- 
trict boards. 

A  National  Health  Board  (NHB)  is  respon- 
sible for  setting  national  policies  and  stand- 
ards to  insure  implemenUtion  of  the  Act. 
This  body  is  composed  of  two-thirds  con- 
sumers and  one-third  health  workers  ap- 
pointed by  the  regional  boards.  All  levels 
must  be  proportionately  representative  of  all 
health  worker  categories  and  of  the  constit- 
uency served  by  that  board  with  respect  to 
race,  age.  sex,  national  original  and  income 
level. 

cost  and  qualitt  contsols 

All  participating  health  workers  are  sal- 
aried and  fee-for-servlce  reimbursement 
eliminated.  A  National  Institute  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medical  Supply  shall  determine 
standards  regarding  quality  and  price  of 
drugs  and  uiedlcal  supplies. 
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Quality  of  health  care  Is  evaluated  by  com- 
munity, district,  regional  and  national  com- 
mittees on  the  quality  of  health  care.  These 
committees,  composed  of  a  majority  of  con- 
sumers, are  appointed  by  their  respective 
boards.  They  are  empowered  to  Investigate 
health  facilities  and  enforce  standards  estab- 
lished by  this  act.  In  addition,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  studying  technical  and  human 
effectiveness  of  present  health  care  methods, 
safety  of  the  health  care  process  and  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  expense. 

health  workeb  education 
All  health  schools  such  as  medicine,  nurs- 
ing, dentistry,  and  pharmacy  will  be  grad- 
ually merged  into  combined  health  worker 
schools  for  aU  levels  of  health  workers.  Com- 
bined curricula  will  be  developed  maiftng 
it  possible  to  move  from  one  level  to  another. 
The  emphasis  in  health  worker  education 
win  be  towards  developing  a  health  team 
in  which  decision-making  responsibilities  are 
shared  by  all. 

Health  worker  schools  shall  be  governed 
by  a  proportionately  representative  board  of 
trustees  selected  by  community  health 
boards.  District  health  boards  will  oversee 
health  worker  education  programs. 

AU  tuition  for  health  worker  schools  is 
free. 

Priority  shall  be  given  to  selecting  stu- 
dents who  are  presently  underrepresented  by 
race,  sex  and  Income  in  all  health  worker 
levels. 

GEOGBAFHIC    and    specialty     DISTRIBTrnON 

The  health  labor  force  will  be  redistributed 
to  ensure  adequate  coverage  of  previously 
underserved  areas.  Priority  will  be  given  to 
the  development  of  educating  health  workers 
In  areas  such  as  primary  care. 

KESEAKCH 

Primary  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  on  re- 
search that  Is  oriented  towards  prevention  of 
morbidity  and  morality  and  Is  controlled 
by  the  community.  Priority  will  also  be 
given  to  research  devoted  to  rehabilitation, 
occupational  problems,  environmental  prob- 
lems, cause  of  chronic  disease  and  social 
epidemiology. 

LEGAL   SEtVICES 

All  users  of  health  senlces  shall  have  the 
right  to  free  legal  counsel  regarding  matters 
pertaining  to  health  care  received  through 
this  system.  A  National  Health  Legal  Rights 
Commission  will  establish  regional  legal  serv- 
ices centers. 

OCCUPATIONAL    UXALTU 

All  duties  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  will  be  assumed  by 
the  National  Health  Board. 

HEALTH    BIGHTS 

All  persons  are  entitled  to  rights  contained 
within  the  bill  Including  rights  for  all  users 
of  health  services  as  well  as  specific  rights 
for  women,  children,  mental  patients,  pris- 
oners aged  and  retarded 


DEDICATION  OP  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  coNNBCTicxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  farm- 

ei-s  throughout  the  Nation  are  trying  to 

expand   theii-  crop  production  to  help 

alleviate  the  world  food  crisis. 
A  classic  example  of  this  dedication 

can  be  found  in  John  Molodich  of  Sterl- 
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Ing,  Conn.  Mr.  Molodlch  recently  won 
first  place  honors  In  the  nonlrrlgated  di- 
vision of  the  National  Com  Growers  As- 
sociation. He  accomplished  this  feat  by 
growing  com  with  an  average  3rleld  per 
acre  of  100.46  bushels.  The  contest  at- 
tracted over  1270  entrants  from  44 
States. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  farmers 
like  Mr.  Molodlch  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish increases  in  production  In  these 
times  of  an  ever  worsening  world  food 
shortage. 

Not  all  is  well  with  the  farmers  in 
eastern  Connecticut,  however.  The  U.S. 
Railway  Association  has  recently  advo- 
cated abandoning  about  35  miles  of  track 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  This  would 
raise  greatly  the  cost  to  farmers  of  ship- 
ping their  products  to  market.  And  the 
cost  would  be  reflected  both  in  higher 
prices  to  consumers  and  financial  prob- 
lems for  the  fanners. 

An  adequate.  Inexpensive  means  of 
transporting  food  from  the  farm  to  the 
market  is  essential  for  the  survival  of  the 
small  farmer  not  only  in  Connecticut 
but  throughout  the  Northeast  where 
USRA  is  talking  of  abandoning  freight 
lines. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  long 
been  the  leaders  in  supplying  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  food  supply.  Farm- 
ers still  endure  long  hours  of  work  for 
low  pay.  To  cut  their  means  of  getting 
food  to  market  will  jeopardize  the  liveli- 
hoods of  many  farmers  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut. 

The  role  of  the  American  farmer  har 
never  been  more  important.  It  is  absurd 
for  farmers  to  try  to  Increase  production 
if  they  cannot  pay  for  rates  to  get  the 
food  to  market.  Rail  cutbacks  in  eastern 
Connecticut  and  elsewhere  must  not  be 
allowed  where  it  will  adversely  affect  the 
small  farmer. 


GUN  CONTROL  OPPOSED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  gtm 
control  is  one  of  the  major  issues  facing 
the  94th  Congress.  In  the  House,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  has 
already  started  hearings  on  bills  that 
would  require  gun  registration  or  pro- 
hibit the  ownership  of  handguns  al- 
together. I  serve  on  this  subcommittee 
and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  law 
that  would  rer.ult  in  the  confiscation  or 
registration  of  firearms. 

Responsible  citizens  should  have  the 
right  to  own  pnd  use  firearms  for  pur- 
poses of  defense,  marksmanship,  train- 
ing and  sport  These  are  legal  and  proper 
uses.  I  see  no  reason  to  treat  the  sports- 
man, the  hunter  or  the  person  who  wants 
a  weapon  for  self-defense  as  potential 
felons. 

In  fact,  gun  owTiership  has  been  pro- 
tected since  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 
The  second  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion clearly  guarantees  Americans  the 
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right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  We  must 
never  sacrifice  this  basic  right. 

It  is  frequently  argued,  however,  that 
gun  control  laws  are  needed  to  reduce 
crime.  Despite  this  assertion,  proponents 
of  gun  control  cannot  point  to  evidence 
that  firearms  registration  or  licensing 
actually  does  reduce  crime. 

A  comprehensive  study  in  1968  by  Alan 
S.  Krug,  an  economist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  compared  FBI  crime 
statistics  with  State  firearms  laws.  His 
study  concluded: 

There  Is  no  statistically  significant  differ- 
ence in  crime  rates  between  states  that  have 
firearms  licensing  laws  and  those  that  do 
not. 

I  have  stressed  this  point  dwing  the 
subcommittee  hearings.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  witnesses  who  favor  strong  gun 
control  laws  whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  private  ownership  of 
handguns  is  a  cause  of  crime.  To  date,  no 
witnesses  have  been  able  to  produce  such 
evidence. 

Gun  control  laws  do  not  reduce  crime. 
If  Congress  wants  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  firearms,  it  should  pass  legislation 
aimed  at  the  criminal,  not  the  gim.  We 
should  focus  our  attention  on  the  law- 
breaker rather  than  the  law-abiding 
citizen. 

This  is  why  I  have  mtroduced  legisla- 
tion directed  at  the  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms. My  bill  provides  for  a  mandatory 
1-year  sentence  for  any  conviction  of  a 
felony  where  the  accused  was  armed 
with  a  firearm.  Increasing  the  penalties 
for  misuse  of  gans  is  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  needed,  not  registration  or 
confiscation. 
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CALIFORNIA  NOT  IN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  history  of  California  has 
always  been  tied  to  our  Nation's  re- 
sources. First  it  was  the  gold  of  our 
mountains  which  attracted  the  migra- 
tion westward.  Later  the  oil  of  our  south- 
lands, the  timber  of  our  northlands,  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  our  interior  areas 
and  especially  the  central  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  the  cornerstone  of  our 
growth.  Although  we  are  industrializing 
in  many  metropolitan  areas,  agri-busi- 
ness continues  to  be  our  Golden  State's 
leading  industry.  This,  of  course,  very 
obviously  is  tied  to  our  water  resources. 

The  other  day  at  a  hearing  before  the 
State  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Water  Resources,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Regional  Director  Billy  Martin 
posed  some  questions  which  demonstrate 
clearly  that  the  State  and  its  agri-busi- 
ness is  at  a  crossroads.  The  future  de- 
pends on  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  conserve  and  use  wisely  its 
water  resources,  and,  more  important, 
the  type  of  use  that  these  resources  will 
be  put  to. 

In  the  key  comment,  Mr.  Martin 
stated : 


California's  current  contribution  to  the 
national  and  world  food  inventory  is  already 
significant,  largely  due  to  past  development 
of  Irrigated  agriculture.  In  our  opinion,  main- 
taining this  extraordinarily  high  level  of 
production  capabUlty  is  probably  of  singular 
importance  in  meeting  world  food  demands. 

Prom  a  food  and  fiber  supply  standpoint, 
the  greatest  hazard  would  seem  to  be  that 
California  acres  now  In  production  might  be 
lost  through  Inadequate  water  supplies. 

Our  role  wUl  depend  on  the  wlU  of  Call- 
fornlans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Ed 
Davis,  one  of  the  outstanding  publishers 
serving  the  Sacramento  Valley,  com- 
mented editorially  on  Mr.  Martin's  testi- 
mony asking  the  people  of  the  area  just 
what  is  their  desire  as  to  the  future  of 
the  No.  1  agriculture  producing  State  of 
the  Nation.  So  that  I  can  share  the  views 
of  both  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Davis,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "California^— No.  1  in  Agri- 
culture. Will  It  Stay  That  Way?" 

Do  Callfornlans  want  their  state  to  re- 
main No.  1  in  farm  production,  doing  its 
part  toward  keeping  Americans  well-fed  and 
feeding  hungry  millions  In  an  Increasinelv 
food-short  world? 

Or  don't  they  care? 

Do  they  want  to  encourage  the  retention 
of  prime  agricultural  land  against  encroach- 
ment by  suburbs,  factories  and  nuclear 
plants  driven  inland  from  the  coast? 

Or  don't  they  care? 

BUly  E.  Martin,  Regional  Director,  Mld- 
Paclfic  Region  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, addressed  himself  to  these  and  other 
crucial  questions  in  a  speech  before  the  Stat© 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Water 
Resources. 

His  report  is  not  encouraging;  It  deserves 
the  deepest  consideration  of  those  real  "con- 
servationists" who  think  of  conservation  as 
the  wise  use  of  resources. 

In  a  series  of  questions  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee, one  was  worded:  "Do  you  believe 
California  is  faced  with  a  water  crisis?  If  yes, 
please  comment  on  the  magnitude  of  the' 
"crisis"  as  meaning  "not  enough  water  to 
meet  a  given  need  or  demand." 

"Based  upon  this  use  of  the  term,"  he 
continued,  "I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  final  analysis  only  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia can  make  the  necessary  vital  deter- 
minations about  the  future  of  water  manage- 
ment In  their  state. 

"I  should  also  point  out  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  does  not  regard  Itself  as  a 
determiner  of  California's  future,  notwith- 
standing that  California  is  a  showplace  of 
Reclamation  successes. 

"We  do,  however,  feel  obligated  to  offer 
our  best  efforts  In  assisting  California  to 
achieve  whatever  future  Its  people  see  as 
desirable.  Very  frankly,  at  this  time  it  is 
our  view  that  California  is  neither  sure  of, 
nor  committed  to,  its  own  view  of  the  future, 
if  such  a  view  clearly  exists. 

"Certainly,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
California  institutions  are  unsure  of  the 
will  of  the  people  In  natural  resource  mat- 
ters." 

Mr.  Martin  estimated  that  of  11.23  mUllon 
acres  of  California  cropland,  about  7  25  mil- 
lion acres  are  now  under  irri(?atlon:  that  2 
to  4  million  acres  could  be  added  to  irrigated 
cropland,  almost  1  million  acres  of  it  In  the 
Sacramento  River  drainage  area. 

"A  number  of  reasons,"  he  said,  "have  pre- 
vented us  from  providing  water  to  our  en- 
tire potential  service  acreage."  and  he  in- 
dicated they  reflect  the  "don't  care"  attitude 
of  much  of  the  California  public. 

Pirst  are  "restrictions  in  Federal  funding 
due  to  lack  of  support  in  the  Congress  for 
agricultural  use  of  water,"  reflecting,  per- 
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haps,  the  "lack  of  State-level  support  for 
agricultural  water  development." 

He  pointed  out  that  statewide  priorities 
"for  iirban,  power,  recreational  and  other 
environmental  uses  of  water  have  been  high- 
er than  for  agricultural  use." 

Another  roadblock  to  full  irrigation  de- 
velopment, he  noted,  is  "a  new  wave  of  State 
and  Federal  restrictions  and  controls,"  such 
as  unduly  heavy  restrictions  on  water  uses, 
water  quality  and  water  discharge,  which 
tend  "to  increase  costs  and  discourage  pro- 
ductive management  of  all  water  resources." 
Low  priority  on  developing  the  state's  lim- 
ited water  and  Irrigable  cropland  is  another 
stumbling  block,  he  said. 

"If  agriciUture — irrigated  agriculture— Is 
to  remain  a  leading  Industry  In  California  . . . 
then  agricultural  land  and  water  use 
must  .  .  .  hold  a  high  priority  .  .  . 

"Numerous  decisions  In  recent  years — 
mostly  aimed  at  achieving  some  localized  ob- 
jective— lead  us  to  believe  that  agricultural 
enterprise  Is  largely  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence or  the  decision-making  equation  Is 
something  less  than  comprehensive." 

He  noted,  as  one  example,  zoning  "which 
encourages  urbanization  of  farm  land.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  high-quality  cropland 
acres  have  been  seeded  to  subdivisions  and 
Industrial  complexes,  driving  agriculture  on- 
to poorer  lands,  with  attendant  drops  In 
production  and  Increased  water  demand  and 
unit-product  costs." 

Another  example  is  the  Coastal  Protection 
Act,  which  "Is  working  to  drive  nuclear  elec- 
tric plants  inland  where  they  compete  with 
agriculture  for  both  land  and  water  sup- 
plies." StUl  another  is  the  "WUd  River"  des- 
ignation that  blocks  3  mUUon  acre-feet  an- 
nually of  potential  irrigation  water  on  the 
North  Coast. 

Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  reclamation 
projects  are  not  completed  overnight  Far 
from  it. 

Undermining  the  bland  assurances  of  some 
authorities  that  California  has  all  the  water 
it  needs  for  the  next  20  years,  he  cited  three 
current  major  projects.  Including  the  Te- 
hama-Colusa Canal,  which  will  have  required 
from  27  to  35  years  between  feaslbUity 
studies  or  authorizations  and  completion. 

"The  question,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us  In 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  not  so  much 
whether  we  view  CallfornU  as  being  In  a 
water  crisis  or  near-crisis  situation;  but 
what  is  the  view  of  Califomlans  themselves 
In  this  matter? 

•It  seems  to  me  that  If  Califomlans  are 
content  with  the  situation  as  It  now  exists, 
with  its  Implications  for  maintenance  of  the 
satus  quo  for  a  short  period  followed  by 
deterioration  of  the  State's  economic-envi- 
ronmental base  over  time,  then  there  would 
obviously  appear  to  be  no  crisis  now  or  in  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  (deflnlng 
crisis'  as  'the  priority  regimen  placed  by  the 
people  of  California  on  the  use  of  their 
water  resources') . 

"Alternately,"  he  continued,  "If  Cali- 
fomlans regard  with  a  high  priority  the 
maintenance  of  the  current  level  of  agricul- 
ture production  and  the  quaUty  of  Ufe  that 
has  come  to  be  known  as  peculiarly  Callfor- 
nian,  then  a  crisis  point  In  statewide  water 
«npply  and  demand  Is  not  far  distant,  and 
naay  already  be  imminent  In  certain  areas 
of  the  state. 

"If  Califomlans  see  their  state  aa  a  major 
contributor  to  meeting  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  a  large  segment  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation now  on  the  brink— If  not  already  over 
the  edge— of  nutritional  disaster,  then  your 
Jtate  Is  now  In  a  water-supply  crUis  situa- 
tion. 

"Sufllclent  water  supply  is  not  now  avall- 
•ole  for  a  significant  increase  In  agricul- 
tural production  levels.  Indeed,  diminishing 
•grlcultural  water  suppUea  are  now  a  dta- 
tlnct  possibility." 
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Indicating  hope  that  the  climate  of  public 
opinion  on  reclamation  might  shift  from  cool 
to  warm,  Mr.  Martin  said : 

"California's  current  contribution  to  the 
national  and  world  food  Inventory  is  already 
significant,  largely  due  to  past  development 
of  Irrigated  agriculture.  In  our  opinion,  main- 
taining this  extraordinarily  high  level  of 
production  capability  Is  probably  of  slngiilar 
Importance  In  meeting  world  food  demands. 

"Prom  a  food  and  fiber  supply  standpoint, 
the  greatest  hazard  would  seem  to  be  that 
California  acres  now  In  production  might  be 
lost  through  Inadequate  water  supplies. 

"Some  lands  due  to  be  Irrigated  from  Rec- 
lamation facilities,  such  as  the  Tehama- 
Colusa  Canal,  will  be  capable  of  higher  pro- 
duction levels  as  soon  as  a  firm  water  sup- 
ply Is  available.  These  we  would  hope  to  de- 
velop at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  since 
work  has  already  started  and  there  Is  an  Im- 
mediate potential  for  added  foodstuffs. 

"Our  role  will  depend  on  the  wUl  of  Cali- 
fomlans. 

Mr.  Martin's  address,  reported  here  In  only 
relatively  brief  excerpts,  was  thoroughly 
documented— refiectlng  the  fact  that  since 
coming  to  California  less  than  a  year  ago,  as 
he  mentioned  to  the  Agriculture  and  Water 
Resources  committee,  "I  have  burned  quite 
a  bit  of  late  night  oU"  to  become  acquainted 
with  state  laws,  contracts  and  customs  per- 
taining to  his  Job. 

It  will  be  a  crime  against  California's  fu- 
ture if  the  facts  he  cited  and  the  views  he 
expressed  fall  to  receive  the  attention  they 
so  obviously  deserve. — E.F.D. 


THE  BUSH  DECLARATION— A  STEP 
TOWARD  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF  MARTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  200  years 
ago  this  Saturday  on  March  22,  1775,  the 
free  citizens  of  Harford  County,  Md., 
gathered  at  a  tavern  in  the  town  of  Bush! 
They  produced  a  remarkable  document 
at  that  time  which  has  become  to  be 
known  as  the  Bush  Declaration,  a  ring- 
ing statement  of  the  grievances  of  colo- 
nial America,  and  a  document  which 
came  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Thirty-four  leading  citizens  of  Har- 
ford County,  Md.,  signed  this  document 
on  the  same  day  that  the  great  Edmund 
Burke  was  urging  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  London  to  adopt  a  reconciliation 
with  the  colonies.  Only  a  day  later  Pat- 
rick Henry  was  to  utter  his  famous 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" 
speech  before  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recalling  this  famous  oc- 
casion in  Maryland  and  American  his- 
tory, I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
by  Earl  Amett  of  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
A  Step  Toward  Freedom 
(By  Earl  Arnett) 
On   March   23,    1775,   200   years   ago  this 
Saturday,  a  group  of  elected  representatives 
from   Harford   county  gathered   In   a  small 
brick  Uvern  In  Bush,  in  that  county,  and 
signed  a  remarkable  document.  Known  as 
the  Bush  Declaration,  It  reads: 

"Wo  the  Committee  of  Harford  county, 
having  most  seriously  and  maturely  con- 
sidered the  Resolves  and  Association  of  the 
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Continental  Congress,  and  the  Resolves  of 
the  Provincial  Convention,  do  most  heartily 
approve  of  the  same,  and  as  we  esteem  our- 
selves m  a  more  particular  manner  intrusted 
by  our  constituents  to  see  them  carried  Into 
execution,  we  do  most  solemnly  pledge  our- 
selves by  every  tie  held  sacred  among  man- 
kind to  perform  the  same  at  the  risque  cf 
our  lives  and  fortunes." 

Although  34  prominent  Harford  countians 
signed  this  risky  document.  It  does  not  Im- 
mediately strike  the  modem  reader  as  signif- 
icant— not  untU  he  begins  to  examine  the 
clrciunstances  from  which  It  arose. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  had  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia  In  September.  1774.  to 
consider  response  to  acts  of  Parliament  the 
colonists  believed  both  unjust  and  unlawful. 
On  October  14.  the  Congress  passed  "re- 
solves." which  listed  grievances  against 
Parliament,  reasserted  American  rights  as 
Englishmen  and  resolved  "to  enter  Into  non- 
importation, nonconsumptlon  and  nonex- 
portatlon  agreement  or  association"  until  the 
grievous  parliamentary  acts  were  repealed. 

Six  days  later,  on  October  20,  the  Congress 
voted  formally  for  such  association,  virtually 
ending  trade  with  Britain.  This  "Continental 
Association"  listed  a  host  of  economic  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  against  the  mother  country. 
Including  disavowal  of  the  slave  trade.  It  also 
authorized  committees  to  be  formed  "in  every 
county,  city  and  town"  to  supervise  such 
measures  and  publicize  any  violators. 

A  Maryland  Convention  had  already  pro- 
tested English  action  against  the  port  of 
Boston  and  argued  that  the  cause  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony  also  belonged  to  every 
other  colony.  On  December  12,  1774,  the 
Maryland  delegates  In  Annapolis  went  one 
step  further  by  resolving  to  form  militia 
companies  to  be  manned  by  aU  available 
manpower  between  the  ages  of  16  and  50. 

".  .  .  We  entreat,  we  conjure  every  man 
by  his  duty  to  God.  his  country  and  his 
posterity,  cordially  to  unite  In  defense  of 
our  common  rights  and  liberties,"  the  Mary- 
land legislators  concluded. 

On  the  same  day  the  Hartford  countians 
signed  their  declaration  at  Bush.  Edmund 
Burke  was  urging  his  countrymen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  adopt  a  policy  or  rec- 
onciliation toward  the  American  colonies. 
A  day  later,  on  March  23.  1775.  Patrick  Henry 
told  a  convention  in  Richmond  that  the 
colonists  must  fight.  In  his  famous  "give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death"  speech,  he  said: 

"It  is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace,  but  there 
Is  no  peace.  The  war  Is  actually  begun.  The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms.  .  .  ." 

His  words  proved  prophetic.  In  less  than  a 
month,  en  April  19,  American  militiamen  and 
British  regulars  killed  each  other  in  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord.  Although  It  would  be 
more  than  a  year  until  the  formal  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  struggle 
had  already  begun.  When  the  men  at  Bush 
pledged  themselves  to  "our  Country"  at  the 
"Usque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes."  they  were 
In  the  vanguard  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  that 
almost  miraculously  united  13  disparate 
colonies. 

In  subsequent  years,  local  historians  have 
pointed  to  the  Bush  Declaration  a<!  the  first 
legitimate  forerunner  of  the  more  famous 
American  docvunent.  "It  Is  very  probable  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  writer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  July  4.  1776,  had  read  a 
copy  of  this  Harford  historic  paper,  as  sev- 
eral of  the  closing  words  of  the  two  docu- 
ments are  similar."  wrote  C.  Milton  Wright 
In  his  history  of  Harford  county. 

This  same  historian  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bush  Declaration  was  adopted  by 
elected  representatives,  chosen  from  each 
"hundred"  In  the  county.  Similar  resolu- 
tions during  this  period  were  common  among 
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ad  hoc  committees  and  conventions,  but  the 
men  at  Bush  were  perhaps  more  serious; 
they  had  been  duly  elected. 

Why  then  Is  the  document  not  more  gen- 
erally known?  A  roadside  sign  Indicates  the 
former  location  of  Harford  Town  or  Bush 
near  the  present  Intersection  of  Routes  7  and 
136.  A  plaque  placed  by  descendants  of  the 
original  signers  marks  the  location  of  the 
building  where  the  committee  met.  Bush  had 
been  an  Important  stage  stop  on  a  main 
north-south  route  between  the  colonies  and 
served  as  the  county  seat  from  1773,  when 
Harford  was  formed,  until  1782.  But  like 
many  other  colonial  towns.  It  gradually 
disappeared.  Only  a  coachhouse  on  Route  7 
reminds  the  traveler  that  a  town  ever 
existed  here. 

The  history  books  neglect  the  Bush  Declar- 
ation even  more  conspicuously.  "That's  be- 
cause the  majority  of  historians  were  New 
Englanders,"  said  Allan  H.  Constance.  "Also 
some  people  doubted  its  authenticity  for  lack 
of  evidence.  The  original  declaration  had 
been  inscribed  In  a  minute  book,  which  was 
missing  for  50  years.  It  surfaced  a  few  years 
ago  and  was  presented  to  the  court  at  Bel 
Air.  Now  It's  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society." 

Mr.  Constance,  a  native  of  Abingdon,  Md., 
and  telephone  company  employee,  has  been 
Interested  In  the  declaration  for  50  years. 
He's  a  history  buff  who  worked  over  the  years 
to  inform  himself  and  other  Marylanders 
about  Harford's  long  historical  heritage. 

It  ha.=n't  been  an  easy  task,  he  said.  Both 
the  national  and  the  state  Bicentennial  Com- 
missions have  been  lax  In  emphasizing  events 
In  the  revolutionary  era  before  1776,  he  said. 
In  his  opinion,  in  order  to  understand  the 
child,  you  have  to  appreciate  the  birth  pains, 
too. 

Thus  Mr.  Constance  has  formed  his  own 
Abingdon  bicentennial  committee,  much  In 
the  same  .<!pirit  as  those  early  revolutionary 
citizens  committees — to  pet  things  done.  He 
and  his  group  will  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Bush 
Declaration  with  a  luncheon  at  noon  Satur- 
day in  the  Cokesbury  United  Methodist 
Church  hall  on  Abingdon  road,  only  2  miles 
v/est  of  the  old  Bush  site.  It  will  be  a  public 
event,  he  said,  and  anyone  wishing  to  at- 
tend may  make  a  reservation  bv  calling 
676-0773.  Donations  will  be  solicited  for  the 
luncheon  meal. 

To  label  the  Bush  Declaration  "the  first 
declaration  of  Independence  ever  adopted 
by  an  organized  body  of  men  duly  elected  by 
the  people,"  as  the  roadside  sign  declares. 
Is  probably  an  exaggeration.  But  It  stands  as 
a  slgniflcant  national  nUlestone  along  the 
American  path  to  Independence. 


OTHERS  FOOT  BILLS  FOR  NASA 
LAUNCHES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
sider the  authorization  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Each  year  when  the  Congress  considers 
this  authorization  Members  often  ask, 
"Why  does  not  this  Nation  get  other  na- 
tions to  help  pay  for  the  space  pro- 
gram?' The  answer  is  that  they  do.  One- 
half  of  the  launches  this  year  will  be 
payed  for  by  commercial.  Qovemment. 
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and  foreign  users.  This  point  is  brought 
out  in  the  February  9,  1975,  Washington 
Star-News.  The  article  points  out  several 
important  facets  of  our  space  program 
and  I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  It. 
The  article  follows: 
Othzks  Foot  Bills  fob  NASA  Launches 

(By  Howard  Benedict) 
The  space  agency  has  its  heaviest  traffic  In 
nine  years  scheduled  to  go  rumbling  skyward 
this  year — with  half  the  launches  bemg  paid 
for  by  commercial,  foreign  or  other  U.S.  gov- 
ernment users. 

The  28-shot  schedule,  11  more  than  last 
year.  Is  a  barometer  of  NASA's  growing  use 
as  the  common  carrier  of  space  and  of  the 
increasing  benefits  being  returned  to  earth 
in  communications,  weather  research  and 
survey  of  global  resources. 

"NASA  win  be  fully  reimbursed  by  com- 
mercial, government  and  foreign  users  for 
14.  or  half  its  launches  this  year,"  said  Dr. 
George  M.  Low.  deputy  NASA  administrator. 
"It  shows  that  space  is  coming  of  age  and 
people  around  the  world  are  using  space  for 
their  own  needs." 

Low  outlined  the  schedule  last  week  In 
discussing  the  agency's  proposed  budget  of 
$3,498  billion  for  fiscal  1976. 

The  highlight  will  be  a  Joint  flight  by  three 
American  astronauts  and  two  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts, planned  for  July.  Spaceships  of  the 
two  nations  are  to  link  In  orbit  to  test  a 
common  docking  device  that  could  be  used 
by  either  for  a  space  rescue  mission. 

Such  a  flight  would  have  been  considered 
unthinkable  a  few  years  ago  as  the  United 
States  and  Russia  engaged  in  a  race  for  space 
supremacy — a  race  won  by  the  Americans 
with  the  Apollo  moon  landing  project. 

The  two  Russians,  Anatole  Flllpchenko 
and  Nikolai  Rukavichnikov,  and  eight  other 
cosmonauts  arrived  in  the  United  States  Fri- 
day and  yesterday  toured  the  space  center  at 
Cape  Canaveral. 

Nine  European  nations  are  building  a  small 
scientific  space  station  to  be  carried  Into 
orbit  in  1980  by  a  U.S.  space  shuttle,  a  re- 
useable  rocket  plane  being  developed. 

Nearly  aU  the  1975  satellites  have  Inter- 
national aspects,  with  foreign  nations  either 
owning  them  or  sharing  in  the  results. 

Eleven  of  the  commercial  laimches  are 
communications  satellites,  underlining  the 
global  Importance  of  these  space  switch- 
boards for  reliable  relay  of  television,  radio 
and  other  traffic. 

Four  wUl  be  launched  for  the  89-natlon 
International  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization,  and  one  each  for  Canada,  a 
Joint  U.S. -Canadian  venture,  and  a  joint 
Prance-West  German  effort.  Domestic  com- 
munications payloads  will  be  launched  for 
RCA  and  Comsat  Corporation.  And  there  will 
be  two  launches  of  a  new  breed  of  satellite 
for  Comsat — to  provide  maritime  communi- 
cations links  for  ships. 

One  NASA  launch  already  has  been  con- 
ducted. That  was  the  Landsat-a  satellite 
orbited  in  January  to  survey  earth's  re- 
sources, including  crop  inventories,  water 
and  mineral  resources  and  pollution  soiirces. 
Several  countries,  Including  Iran,  Italy  and 
Brazil,  are  building  their  own  ground  sta- 
tions to  receive  photos  directly  from  the 
satellite. 

Pour  weather  satellites  are  on  the  1975 
schedule.  Including  two  operational  vehicles 
for  the  National  Weather  Service.  The  other 
two  are  NASA  experimental  craft  to  test 
Improved  sensors  for  future  operational  use. 
The  Space  Agency  also  will  launch  an 
operational  navigation  satellite  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  providing  pinpoint  location  data  for 
ships  and  submarines. 

Scientific  research  will  include  two  Project 
Viking  spacecraft   scheduled   for  launching 
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in  August  toward  Mars.  They  are  to  land 
capsules  on  the  Red  Planet  to  search  for 
organisms  or  other  forms  of  life. 

Other  scientific  payloads  will  study  the 
oceans,  the  sun  and  earth's  atmosphere.  A 
probe  developed  by  the  European  Space  Re- 
search Organization  will  survey  extraterres- 
trial gamma  radiation  and  a  unique  Amer- 
ican satellite  will  test  Einstein's  Theory  of 
Relativity. 

NASA  uses  two  basic  rockets.  For  each 
commercial  or  foreign  satellite  it  launches 
on  an  Atlas-Centaur  rocket  it  receives  $22.2 
million;  for  each  Delta  it  is  paid  $9  million. 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT OFFICE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  condition  of  the 
unemployment  trust  fund  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  during  this 
most  difficult  period  in  the  program's 
post-Great  Expression  history. 

Earlier  this  month,  my  office  made  a 
number  of  telephone  inquiries  to  various 
State  imemployment  offices  around  the 
Nation.  A  memo  on  my  findings  was  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Subcommittee, 
the  Honorable  James  Corman,  who  for- 
warded these  observations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  comment.  Mr.  Ben 
Burdetsky,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  the  Manpower  Administration 
replied  to  the  memo,  generally  assuring 
the  Congress  that  there  were  no  problems 
in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  State's 
complaints  listed  in  my  memo  and  the 
Administration's  assurances  were  strik- 
ing. There  were  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  frequency  of  long  claims  lines, 
payment  delay,  space  availability,  per- 
sonnel qualifications,  operating  proce- 
dures and  administrative  fimds. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to 
investigate  the  D^artment's  reply,  I 
asked  one  of  my  staff  members  to  spend 
a  day  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Office.  While  the  civil 
servants  at  the  D.C.  office  were  polite  and 
as  helpful  as  possible,  there  were  obvious 
problems.  If  the  District's  office— with 
its  relatively  low  level  of  unemploy- 
ment— Is  having  problems,  then  it  should 
be  evident  that  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
pl03mient  the  situation  is  even  more 
serious. 

It  Is  imperative  that  Congress  review 
the  entire  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  require  the  development  of 
more  efficient  procedures  for  serving  the 
public. 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  full  text  of 
my  staff's  observations  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

District  or  Columbia  Unbmplotmknt  Offici 
THK  waiting  came 

One  of  the  major  problems  encountered 
by  claimants  is  the  amount  of  time  they 
must  spend  In  the  agency.  Of  the  people 
sampled  none  had  been  there  for  less  than 
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V/i  hours  and  some  had  been  there  for  2\i 
hours.  One  also  Indicated  that  on  his  first 
trip  to  the  agency  he  had  been  forced  to 
wait  for  more  than  4  hours  to  be  served. 
The  indication  seems  to  be  that  the  claims 
process  Is  a  palnfuUy  slow  one,  one  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Office  Administrators 
believe  that  the  average  wait  Is  only  be- 
tween 45  mln.  and  1V4  hours.  However  he 
does  Indicate  that  there  have  been  cases  in- 
volving longer  periods  of  time. 

LACK  OF  ACCESSIBLK  INFORMATION 

One  area  of  major  concern  is  the  acces- 
sibility of  general  information  to  the  claim- 
ant. There  is  no  centralized  information 
center  in  the  agency.  In  order  to  obtain 
basic  information  it  is  necessary  to  either 
stand  in  line  or  catch  a  teller  when  he/she 
is  free.  TeUers  are  never  free;  many  areas  are 
short  of  help. 

Job  Information  Is  readily  available,  once 
the  necessary  forms  have  been  completed. 
However,  there  is  no  assistance  available 
when  looking  through  job-opening  note- 
books. Thus,  the  individual  in  search  of 
work  must  discover  for  himself  where  the 
Jobs  he  qualifies  for  are  located.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Job  openings  are  in  code  and 
though  decoding  information  is  posted,  it 
may  prove  difficult  to  comprehend. 

COMPLEXITY  OF  FORMS 

Assuming  that  there  are  no  complications, 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  (8)  forms  which 
the  claimant  must  complete.  Should  there 
be  peculiarities  in  the  case,  there  is  virtu- 
ally an  unlimited  number  which  must  be 
filed,  some  in  triplicate.  The  process  is  con- 
fusing, and  painfully  slow.  Also  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  non-English-speaking  and 
reading  citizen  can  quickly  complete  his  or 
her  form.  The  agency  has  only  one  Spanish- 
speaking  employee  and  cannot  cover  any 
other  foreign  language.  The  directors  claim 
however  that  there  are  very  few  cases  of  this 
sort. 

INEXPERIENCED   PERSONNEL 

A  problem  cited  by  both  the  agency  of- 
ficials and  the  sample  of  claimants  Inter- 
viewed was  a  lack  of  properly  trained  and 
experienced  personnel.  This  led  to  overwork- 
ing agency  employees  and  resulting  individ- 
ual Inefficiency,  further  causing  feelings  of 
dei>ersonalization  and  time  loss  in  waiting 
for  mistakes  to  be  corrected.  One  claimant 
wanted  her  file  reopened  and  was  refused 
twice  before  the  mistake  resulting  in  her  In- 
eligibility was  rectified.  Agency  officials  say 
that  budget  cutting  two  years  ago  deleted 
their  basic  personnel  by  20%,  causing  them 
to  find  employees  in  recent  years  with  lower 
Civil  Service  qualifications. 

OBSOLETE    EQT7IPMENT 

Due  to  a  lack  of  information  collation  sys- 
tems and  Improper  dispersal  of  information 
abouc  procedure,  many  people  find  them- 
selves unable  to  wait  the  long  periods  of 
time  presently  needed  for  processing.  The 
Labor  Dept.,  according  to  Agency  officials, 
recommends  a  complete  changeover  to  com- 
puters to  facilitate  filing  and  allowing  future 
appointments  to  be  made  efficiently.  This 
may  increase  the  problem  of  depersonaliza- 
tion. Funding  is  not  presently  available,  and 
the  Labor  Dept.  sees  such  a  changeover  as 
only  a  stopgap  measure  to  meet  the  problem 
of  lack  of  personnel. 

INFLEXIBILITY    OF    SYSTEM 

A  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  present  occupa- 
tions classifications  does  not  allow  proper 
designation  of  Job  qualifications.  For  ex- 
ample, one  woman  was  formerly  an  airline 
travel  agent,  but  was  listed  under  the  broader 
category  of  clerical  work  whl?h  is  too  vague 
and  did  not  sufficiently  describe  her  qualifl- 
cations.  An  employee  of  the  Agency  supported 
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this  point,  saying  that  in  her  opinion  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  Job  categories  prevents  many 
people  from  discovering  Job  openings  in  their 
fields. 


A  MODEL  OP  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION? 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  with  the 
Inability  and  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  HEW.  to  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws  and  regulations.  Mr.  William 
Raspberry  made  some  perceptive  com- 
ments on  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  March  16.  I  would 
like  to  bring  those  comments  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House : 

A  Model  of  Affirmative  Action? 
(By  )WUlam  Raspberry) 
HEW's  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  hasn't  exact- 
ly been  setting  the  world  on  fire  with  Its  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  minorities  and  women,  and 
several  of  the  agency's  employees  think  they 
know  why. 

It  is,  they  say,  a  matter  of  pots  and  kettles, 
a  reluctance  to  cast  first  stones.  Which  is  to 
say,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR)  cannot 
be  expected  to  move  too  vigorously  to  put 
other  houses  in  order  because  its  own  place 
Is  In  disarray. 

One  small  case  in  point.  OCR's  responsibili- 
ties Include  seeing  to  it  that  federal  contrac- 
tors— including  approximately  1,000  colleges 
and  universities — develop  acceptable  affirma- 
tive action  plans  for  hiring  and  upgrading 
minority  and  female  employees. 

In  perhaps  the  most  famous  exertion  in 
this  regard,  OCR  director  Peter  Holmes  cul- 
minated more  than  two  years  of  hassling  with 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  by 
hopping  a  plane  to  the  school,  taking  with 
him  a  23-page  letter  requiring  the  university 
to  "show  cause"  why  its  federal  contracts 
should  not  be  terminated.  He  got  there  on 
Feb.  18,  and  on  Feb.  18,  he  approved  the 
Berkeley  plan — ^a  two-volume  document  of 
nearly  1,000  pages. 

Holmes  says  it  is  misleading  to  put  it  that 
way,  since  most  of  the  changes  Berkeley  fi- 
nally agreed  to  make  Involved  only  20  or  so 
pages.  Ill  get  to  the  Brekeley  plan  in  an- 
other column.  The  point  here  is  the  dispatch 
with  which  Holmes  moved  to  get  Berkeley  off 
the  hook,  to  the  dismay  of  some  of  his  senior 
staffers. 

It  makes  a  nice  contrast  with  his  handling 
of  OCR's  own  affirmative  action  plan.  The 
office  is  supposed  to  update  its  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  every  year,  but  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion— a  total  of  seven  pages,  including  cover- 
ing letter— is  dated  Deo.  13,  1971.  Holmes  says 
he  knows  it's  overdue,  and  he's  working  on  it. 
Many  of  Holmes'  subordinates  insist  that  it 
isn't  Just  OCR's  affirmative  action  plan  that 
Is  lagging;  it's  OCR's  affirmative  action. 

Holmes,  aware  of  the  accusation,  points 
out  that  some  60  per  cent  of  his  agency's 
employeer,  are  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 
Nor  are  they  all  clerk-typists,  he  insists.  For 
example,  seven  of  OCR's  10  regional  directors 
are  minorities  and  two  are  women.  His  own 
high-level  appointments  Include  four  blacks 
out  of  a  total  of  only  nine. 

In  addition,  his  overall  staffing  chart  shows 
OCR  to  be  at  least  as  progressive  as  the 
average  government  agency  in  terms  of  the 
grnde  levels  of  Its  minority  and  female 
employees. 
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Holmes'  Internal  critics  make  two  main 
points  In  surrebuttal :  most  of  the  favorable 
statistics  are  from  the  regional  offices,  where 
no  policy  is  made;  and  in  Washington,  where 
policy  is  made,  few  of  the  high-level  blacks 
are  involved  in  mairtng  it. 

For  instance,  except  for  Holmes  and  his  top 
deputy,  both  of  whom  are  grade  16,  the  high- 
est grade  in  the  agency  is  GS-15.  Every  white 
GS-15  except  two  is  director  of  either  one 
of  the  agency's  five  offices  or  one  of  its  four 
divisions.  One  white  exception  is  a  special 
assistant  to  Holmes'  chief  deputy.  The  other 
is  a  former  division  head  recently  promoted. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  four  black 
GS-15S  In  a  single  office.  One  is  Norris  Sydnor. 
a  Schedule  C  (political)  appointee,  director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Relations — an 
office  that  was  created  only  after  Sydnor  al- 
ready was  on  board.  The  other  three  black 
GS-lSs  all  work  for  Sydnor. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  blacks  already 
in  the  agency,  qualified  by  grade  and  expe- 
rience to  assume  policy-making  roles,  who 
are,  in  effect,  shunted  into  dead-end  Jobs. 

Nor  are  the  complaints  limited  to  the 
agency's  top  echelons.  The  lower  ranks  are 
full  of  people — some  of  whom  have  spent 
several  years  in  the  same,  low  grade — who 
are  convinced  that  their  lack  of  progress  is 
attributable  to  race. 

That  hardly  makes  OCR  an  exception,  since 
similar  complaints  can  be  beard  from  prac- 
tically every  federal  agency  in  town. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  every  single  com- 
plaint is  valid.  But  it  does  strike  me  as  sig- 
nificant that  a  fair  number  of  long-time, 
non-boatrocklng  employees  of  OCR  are  will- 
ing to  risk  their  Jobs  by  talking  to  a  reporter 
about  what  they  see  as  clear-cut  injustice. 
And  It  does  seem  that  an  agency  charged 
with  enforcing  equal  employment  oppor- 
timity  might  be  a  little  more  concerned 
about  providing  it.  At  the  very  least,  such  an 
agency  would  be  expected  to  have  a  model 
affirmative  action  program  of  its  own. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER,  FATHER  OP 
NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE,  LOOKS  TO 
THE  FUTURE  OF  U.S.  NAVY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  often  referred  to  as  the  father  of 
the  nuclear  submarine,  in  a  provocative 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  urges  to  Navj'  to  re- 
vamp its  management  procedures  and 
training. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  nu'  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people.  I  place 
the  article  by  Admiral  Rlckover  in  the 
Record  herewith. 
The  article  follows: 
What's  Going  on  Down  There  in  the 
Engine  Room? 
(By  Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover.  USN) 
The  Navy  exists  to  defend  our  Nation — it 
has  no  other  purpose.  It  serves  as  a  shield  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  for.  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, diplomacy  rests  upon  the  deolovment 
and  use  of  military  force.  Most  of  iis  recog- 
nize this  truism.  What  is  wrong  is  that  the 
Navy  believes  that  by  merely  tampering  with 
its  organization  it  can  continue  to  realize 
its  purpose.  It  is  basking  in  past  glories,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  naval 
posture.  It  is  not  asking  itself  the  hard  ques- 
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tlons:  How  well  are  the  ships  today  designed 
and  built;  how  ready  are  tbey  for  battle? 
These  are  matters  of  engineering  aa  It  deals 
with  warship  design,  construction,  and  op- 
eration, and  they  are  matters  that  are  being 
neglected. 

Throughout  naval  history  there  have  been 
two  Important  groups  of  men:  those  who 
fought  the  ships,  and  those  who  designed 
and  built  them.  The  men  who  issued  orders 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  were  the  olBcers  of 
the  line  of  battle — the  line  officers.  Designers 
and  constructors — naval  engineers — were 
considered  by  line  officers  to  be  Inferior.  Yet 
success  in  battle  depended  upon  the  skill  of 
all. 

The  Navy  of  today  is  far  more  complex 
than  it  has  ever  been,  but  the  fundamental 
distinction  still  exists  between  the  roles  of 
the  line  officer  and  the  naval  engineer.  The 
matter  Is  complicated  because  there  are  two 
types  of  engineers:  those  at  sea  operating 
the  machinery  and  those  ashore  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  design 
and  development  of  new  ships  and  their 
equipment. 

Since  World  War  II,  I  have  witnessed  the 
deterioration  of  the  Navy's  technical  com- 
petence as  compared  to  the  Job  the  Navy  has 
to  do.  This  deterioration  has  affected  both 
the  operating  engineers  at  sea  and  the  de- 
sign engineers  ashore.  In  non-nuclear  sur- 
face ships,  engineering  at  sea  has  been  rele- 
gated to  a  subordinate  position.  Officers  are 
no  longer  required  to  be  qualified  as  operat- 
ing engineers.  Contrary  to  the  practice  be- 
fore and  during  World  War  II.  there  are  now 
no  requirements  for  the  captain  of  a  ship 
ever  to  have  served  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment before  he  takes  command.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  captains  have  little  knowl- 
edge, respect,  or  regard  for  their  engineering 
plants:  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a 
critical  inspection  of  these  plants,  nor  can 
they  properly  evaluate  the  recommendations 
of  their  subordinates.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
ships — even  new  ones — are  frequently  found 
in  poor  material  condition  by  outside  in- 
spectors. 

The  emphasis  on  operational  engineering 
experience  is  Just  the  opposite  in  nuclear 
ships.  Since  the  beginning,  I  have  required 
all  nuclear  ship  captains,  as  well  as  their 
subordinate  officers,  to  qualify  as  operators 
of  the  propulsion  plant  before  being  as- 
signed to  a  ship.  These  officers  must  com- 
plete a  rigorous  year  of  academic  and  oper- 
ational training.  Prior  to  being  assigned  as 
chief  engineer,  e.xecutlve  officer,  or  captain 
of  a  nuclear  ship,  the  nuclear-trained  officer 
must  not  only  have  operational  exp>erience 
at  sea,  but  must  also  pass  comprehensive 
written  and  oral  examinations  at  my  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

These  requirements  produce  line  officers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operating  details 
of  their  propulsion  plants  and  are  not  afraid 
to  get  their  hands  dirty.  When  reports  from 
subordinates  conflict,  or  when  they  doubt 
their  accuracy,  they  know  to  look  for  them- 
selves and  to  put  the  weight  of  their  own 
experience  behind  the  decision.  They  also 
know  how  to  train  their  officers  and  men 
and  inspect  their  plant.  They  possess  that 
essential  requisite  of  leadership — the  ability 
to  educate  and  to  train.  I  would  much 
rather  have  officers  with  this  sort  of  experi- 
ence than  those  with  postgraduate  degrees 
In  systems  analjrsls,  computer  science,  man- 
agement, or  business  administration — as 
many  of  our  Navy's  line  officers  now  have. 
The  machinery  does  not  respect  these  Irrele- 
vant capabilities. 

Despite  a  vast  increase  in  technology,  the 
Navy  has  also  go-^.e  downhill  in  the  areas 
dealing  with  ship  design  and  construction. 
After  World  War  II.  the  Navy  failed  to  main- 
tain a  strong  group  of  competent  officer  and 
civilian  engineers  who  could  control  the  In- 
creasing   technical    workload    and    build    a 
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strong  engineering  organization  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  technologies.  In- 
stead, the  Navy  placed  its  dependence  on  in- 
dustry, tinkered  with  its  organization  and, 
through  various  makeshift  arrangements,  at- 
tempted to  keep  track  of  the  technical  de- 
velopments upon  which  Its  future  depended. 
The  result  was  a  flood  of  studies  and  an  end- 
less series  of  reorganizations,  all  of  which 
Increased  emphasis  on  "management"  and 
decreased  the  reliance  on  technical  com- 
petence. 

A  chief  characteristic  of  the  reorganlza- 
tlsns  was  the  increasing  Influence  of  the 
line  officer  in  technical  matters.  The  line  offi- 
cer does  have  an  important  responsibility  to 
think  through  and  set  the  requirements  for 
ships  and  weapons.  But  in  the  years  since 
World  War  n,  he  has  become  deeply  Involved 
in  making  decisions  on  technical  matters  for 
which  his  training  has  not  qualified  him. 
Instead  of  deciding  what  he  needs,  he  is  now 
often  deciding  how  his  needs  shall  be  met. 

Line  officers  have  not  always  had  this 
power.  When  Congress  established  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1915,  It 
was  clearly  understood  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations — the  Navy's  highest  rank- 
ing military  officer — was  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  his  Job  was 
to  prepare  the  Fleet  and  keep  it  ready  for 
war.  He  could  give  recommendations  on  the 
shipbuilding  program,  but  not  make  the  de- 
cision. He  did  not  control  the  technical  bu- 
reaus which  were  concerned  with  ship  design 
and  construction.  The  Navy  was  divided  into 
what  was  called  a  bilinear  organization.  One 
line  of  authority  and  responslbUity,  that  for 
operational  matters,  extended  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The 
other  line  extended  from  the  Secretary  di- 
rectly to  the  chiefs  of  the  technical  bureaus. 
Ship  design  and  construction  were  handled 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  an 
engineer  who  reported  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Occasionally  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
attempted  to  expand  his  power  over  the  bu- 
reaus. Admiral  King  tried  to  do  so  during 
World  War  n.  but  he  wa?  stopped  bv  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  said: 

"We  ought  not  to  have  all  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  personnel  and  material, 
shore  establishments,  productions,  etc.,  go 
up  through  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  When 
you  come  down  to  it.  the  real  function  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is  primarily 
naval  operations  .  .  .  Details  of  getting  ready 
to  fight  ought  not  to  bother  him." 

Roosevelt  clearly  understood  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  role  of  the  line  officer  and 
that  of  the  technical  officer.  Some  of  the 
policy  makers  who  came  later  did  not. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  over  the 
Defense  Department  in  1961,  there  was  a 
dire  need  to  reform  the  Navy's  method  of 
handling  development,  procurement,  and 
maintenance  of  warships.  The  basic  necessity 
was  to  establish  groups  of  technically  com- 
petent people  with  clear  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  executing  the  various  Navy 
programs — similar  to  the  strong  technical 
management  approach  that  prevailed  in  the 
nuclear  propulsion  program  and  later  In  the 
Polaris  missile  program.  Also  needed  were 
strong  technical  groups  In  the  shipyards  and 
Industrial  contractor  organizations  to  carry 
out  the  technical  development  work,  under 
close  direction  from  the  government  head- 
quarters organization. 

Unfortunately,  the  changes  McNamara 
made  were  In  the  wrong  direction.  He  took 
the  advice  of  analysts  and  management  ex- 
perts rather  than  seeking  the  advice  of  peo- 
ple with  technical  expertise.  He  established 
the  Naval  Material  Command  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  design,  development,  and  pro- 
curement of  all  naval  equipment  and  the 
supporting  shore  establishment.  He  ap- 
pointed a  line  officer  as  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material.  He  eliminated   the  technical   bu- 
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reauB  and  assigned  their  function  to  new 
"Systems  Commands"  under  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material. 

This  reorganization  created  a  new  bureauc- 
racy which  has  now  grown  to  800  people.  It 
has  become  another  huge  layer  of  manage- 
ment between  the  technical  people,  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  engineering  details  if 
they  are  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  the  people 
In  charge,  whose  approval  must  be  obtained 
to  proceed.  These  managers  are  empowered 
to  ask  any  and  all  questions  and  to  stop 
technical  work  from  proceeding.  Their  en- 
dorsement must  be  obtained  prior  to  for- 
warding recommendations  to  higher  author- 
ity in  the  chain  of  command.  But  I  can  find 
no  one  to  the  Naval  Material  Command 
who  has  the  authority  on  his  own  to  approve 
proceeding  with  programs. 

Subsequently,  the  organization  was  again 
changed  to  have  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
rather  than  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  This  ended  the  bilinear  organization 
of  the  Navy,  and  was  the  very  change  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  prevented  in  1942.  With 
the  change,  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  grew  until  it  now  includes  sixty- 
five  admirals,  almost  twice  as  many  as  were 
assigned  to  Fleet  Admiral  King's  staff  at  the 
height  of  World  War  II. 

These  admirals,  along  with  hundreds  of 
other  staff  officers,  get  involved  in  technical 
matters  for  which  they  have  little  or  no 
qualification.  The  net  effect  on  the  technical 
people  is  to  add  still  another  layer  of  man- 
agement through  which  to  flght  proposals 
before  they  can  get  approval. 

The  purpose  of  the  Navy  has  become  lost 
In  this  organization  complexity.  Moreover, 
the  Navy  no  longer  has  adequate  In-houae 
technical  capability.  There  was  far  greater 
technical  competence  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
In  1939  for  the  Job  it  had  to  do  to  prepare 
for  World  War  U,  than  there  exists  now  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today. 

The  growing  dependence  upon  manage- 
ment systems  has  been  another  characteris- 
tic which  has  evolved  in  the  years  since 
World  War  n.  Instead  of  requiring  the  Navy 
to  build  up  Its  In-house  technical  capabil- 
ity, Secretary  McNamara  decreed  that  it 
should  depend  on  industry.  The  Navy  was 
supposed  to  "manage"  the  projects  which  it 
assigned  to  industry.  His  successors  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  path. 

I  have  learned  from  many  years  of  bitter 
experience  that  we  cannot  depend  on  indus- 
try to  develop,  maintain,  and  have  available 
a  technical  organization  capable  of  handling 
the  design  of  complex  ships  and  their  equip- 
ment unless  the  Navy  Itself  has  a  strong 
technical  organization  to  oversee  the  work 
in  detaU. 

Management  systems  and  gimmicks  are  as 
endemic  to  the  government  as  the  Black 
Plague  was  in  medieval  Europe.  I  have  been 
given  one  of  these  gimmicks — a  pocket-sized 
plastic  card,  complete  with  different  colored 
eggs  and  long-sweeping  arrows  and  fine 
print.  Problems  go  one  way,  decisions  an- 
other, and  plans  in  a  third  direction.  Pre- 
sumably, a  person  faced  with  a  decision  has 
only  to  pull  out  this  card  and  follow  the 
arrows.  That  Is,  if  he  has  the  time  and  the 
patience,  and  can  understand  It.  I  can't. 

My  people  and  I  interview  midshipmen 
before  they  enter  the  nuclear  program.  We 
have  found  from  these  interviews  that  the 
concepts  of  management  with  which  mid- 
shipment  at  the  Naval  Academy  are  Imbued 
are  unrealistic  and  are  useless  in  the  real 
world.  One  midshipman,  who  had  taken 
management  courses,  told  me  that  he  was 
able  to  learn  my  Job  in  six  months;  he  could 
run  General  Electric  in  a  year. 

It  was  not  his  fault  to  have  given  this 
answer.  He  had  been  taught  by  his  sup- 
posedly responsible  and  knowledgeable  pro- 
fessors that  his  Job  was  to  "manage."  H» 
learned  that  a  naval  officer  shouldn't  bother 
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with  technical  details.  All  he  needs  to  know 
are  broad  concepts  on  how  to  manage.  Some- 
one else  will  do  the  work.  There  will  always 
be  available  to  him  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
cheerful,  willing,  competent,  hard-working 
"serfs"  to  do  the  technical  work,  as  well  as 
the  money  to  do  the  Job.  He  will  be  the 
leader,  the  aristocrat. 

The  service  academies  once  gave  profes- 
sional education  In  engineering.  But  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U,  Annapolis,  at  least, 
has  changed.  It  has  added  more  management 
and  social  science  courses  so  that  It  now 
produces  men  more  fitted  for  clvlUan  life — 
if  even  for  that — than  for  a  career  In  the 
Navy.  I  recently  learned  of  a  midshipman 
who  will  spend  his  senior  year  studying  "The 
Effects  of  Low  Frequency  Electromagnetic 
Fields  on  the  Clrcadlan  Biorhythms  of  Com- 
mon Mice."  We  are  raising  a  generation  of 
naval  officers  who  are  ill -equipped  to  carry 
out  their  Jobs  In  peace  or  In  war.  Again,  it  is 
a  question  of  purpose.  What  is  Annapolis 
for?  Does  a  naval  officer  need  to  know  the 
rhythms  of  mice? 

Too  many  naval  officers  today  believe  that 
technical  training  Is  not  essential  and  that 
they  can  rely  on  management  techniques  to 
make  decisions.  For  these  officers,  the  road  to 
advancement  In  many  cases  leads  through 
the  nonprofessional  areas  of  the  Navy,  such 
as  political-military  affairs,  foreign  sales, 
planning  and  budgeting,  and  human  rela- 
tions. Contrast  this  pattern  with  the  Soviet 
model.  The  Russians  do  not  put  manage- 
ment experts  Into  highly  technical  positions. 
A  recent  Soviet  announcement  shows  that 
the  head  of  their  space  program  is  a  design 
engineer  who  has  been  associated  with  So- 
viet rocket  development  since  World  War  II. 
Dependence  on  management  systems  has 
been  an  Important  factor  In  the  loss  of  tech- 
nical competence  in  ship  design  and  con- 
struction. For  example,  over  the  years,  with 
monotonous  regularity,  representatives  from 
large  and  well-known  companies  propose  to 
undertake — at  government  expense,  of 
course — studies  of  small,  high-speed  ships 
propelled  by  small,  cheap,  lightweight  nu- 
clear power  plants.  These  proposals  are  en- 
ticing to  officer  managers  who  do  not  under- 
stand technical  flaws,  and  who  are  swayed  by 
the  mlracvilous  achievements  promised  by 
these  industry  representatives. 

My  people  and  I  find  that  the  technical 
bases  for  these  proposals  are  unsound.  When 
we  object  to  them  on  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing prounds,  we  are  told  that  we  are  unimag- 
inative and  stubbornly  conservative,  that 
we  could  make  these  systems  work  if  we 
really  tried  and  wanted  to  do  so.  Such  an 
argument  reduces  all  engineering  to  the 
simple  matter  of  personal  will.  It  Is  as  far 
from  technical  reality  as  the  directive  issued 
by  a  senior  line  admiral  many  vears  ago 
which  said.  "There  wUl  be  no  more  rust." 
These  officers  do  not  understand  that  tech- 
nical directives  are  not  self-executory.  Nor 
do  they  understand  that  a  complex  engineer- 
ing directive  requires  mere  than  a  manage- 
ment decision;  It  requires  also  a  strong  tech- 
nical organization  to  carry  It  out. 

The  most  Important  Job  of  the  man  In 
charge  of  a  technical  organization  Is  to  select 
and  train  the  people  working  for  him— not  to 
Issue  orders  and  directives.  But  to  do  so.  he 
himself  must  be  technically  competent.  No 
one,  no  matter  how  high  his  position,  can 
accomplish  a  technical  aim  bv  simply  order- 
Ine  it.  Nature  knows  no  rank. 

If  the  acceotance  of  unsound  oroposals 
Illustrates  the  technical  poverty  of  some 
oroject  managers,  the  Navy's  difficulty  with 
Its  1.200-pound  boilers  Is  an  examnle  of  Im- 
competence  on  board  ship.  These  boUers, 
which  are  Installed  In  many  important  ships, 
deliver  steam  at  a  pressure  of  1,200  pounds 
per  square  Inch.  They  have  been  hard  to 
operate,  and  men  have  lost  their  lives  In 
accidents  with  them. 
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My  organization  discovered  that  at  the 
basic  school  ashore  sailors  were  being  trained 
to  stand  watches  on,  and  record  the  water 
level  of,  a  boiler  that  had  no  water  In  It. 
This  ts  the  equivalent  of  teaching  your  chil- 
dren to  drive  by  letting  them  sit  behind 
the  wheel,  with  the  car  stUl  in  the  garage, 
but  never  txuming  on  the  engine  or  putting 
the  car  in  motion,  and  then  sending  them 
out  on  the  highways  to  earn  their  living  as 
truckdrlvers.  On  some  ships,  we  found  com- 
manding officers  who  had  never  given  the 
boUers  priority.  I  talked  to  admirals  who 
were  responsible  for  the  care  of  these  ships, 
yet  had  never  seen  the  boilers  which  were 
giving  them  so  much  trouble — and  which 
were  keeping  a  nimiber  of  ships  from  operat- 
ing. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  ships  in  our 
Fleet?  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no 
period  in  the  past  fifty  years  when  the  Fleet 
has  been  in  as  poor  condition  as  It  Is  today. 
This  is  often  excused  because  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  inadequate  appropriations  for 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  prime  reason  for  the  inability 
of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  to  supervise  their 
equipment  is  their  lack  of  training.  The 
poor  condition  of  the  Fleet  is  well  docu- 
mented In  official  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  of  the  last  few  years. 
On  October  16,  1912,  President  Taft  said: 
"A  navy  Is  for  fighting  and  If  its  manage- 
ment is  not  efficiently  directed  to  that  end 
the  people  of  the  country  have  a  right  to 
complain."  What  Taft  said  in  1912  applies 
today.  What  then  should  be  done?  Here  I 
can  oiUy  draw  upon  my  own  experience. 
When  I  came  to  Washington  prior  to  World 
War  n,  my  Job  was  to  develop  gad  supply 
electrical  equipment  for  the  Fleet.  I  found 
that  one  man  was  in  charge  of  design,  an- 
other took  care  of  production,  a  third  han- 
dled maintenance,  whUe  a  fourth  dealt  with 
fiscal  matters. 

This  was  the  way  the  entire  Bureau  oper- 
ated. But  it  didn't  make  sense  to  me.  Design 
problems  showed  up  In  production,  produc- 
tion errors  showed  up  in  maintenance,  and 
financial  matters  reached  into  all  areas.  I 
changed  the  system.  I  made  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  all  aspects  of  his  piece  of 
equipment — for  design,  production,  mainte- 
nance, and  contracts.  If  anything  vrent 
wrong,  I  knew  exactly  where  to  look.  I  run  my 
organization  today  on  the  same  principle.  Our 
nuclear  ships  have  to  work.  We  have  de- 
veloped the  technical  knowledge  to  see  that 
they  do.  We  know  that  our  responsibility  ex- 
tends for  the  life  of  the  ship. 

Nearly  all  decisions  in  the  Navy  today  deal 
with  engineering  problems.  To  avoid  being 
surprised  by  technical  advances,  we  must 
know  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the 
quality  of  our  ships  and  the  readiness  of 
our  Navy  for  war.  We  should  return  to  the 
bUlnear  system,  in  which  the  technical 
bureaus  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  entire  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  with  Its  huge  staff  shoiild  be 
recognized  as  the  burden  It  is,  and  abolished 
Not  only  would  this  step  relieve  those  en- 
gaged in  technical  work  from  unnecessary 
meetings  and  paperwork,  it  would  aUow  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  cut  back  on  the 
size  of  his  office.  He  could  then  face  his  pri- 
mary Job:  seeing  to  it  that  the  Navy  is 
ready  for  war. 

The  principle  behind  these  actions  is  that 
line  officers  must  be  taken  out  of  technical 
positions  they  are  not  qualified  to  hold;  in 
the  last  ten  years  they  have  Just  about  de- 
stroyed the  engineering  capacity  of  the  Navy. 
Instead  of  meddling  in  engineering,  the  line 
officer  has  a  professional  responsibility  to 
learn  how  to  operate  his  ship  and  his  fleet. 
From  this  experience,  he  should  be  able  to 
say  what  kind  of  ships  the  Navy  needs  to 
meet  its  obligations. 

Translating  those  requirements  into  opera- 
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tlonal  hardware  Is  the  Job  of  the  engineering 
officers  and  the  civilian  engineers.  These  men 
must  be  forced  to  learn  their  Job  and  assiune 
responslbUity  for  their  work.  To  do  this  re- 
quires long-term  assignments.  We  can  no 
longer  permit  officers  to  hold  their  position 
for  a  short  time  before  moving  on  to  their 
next  Job.  The  headquarters  organization  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  and  construction 
of  ships  should  be  reestablished  as  a  tech- 
nlcal  organization  with  its  engineers  returned 
to  positions  requiring  them  to  be  responsible 
for  the  technical  state  of  affairs  instead  of 
being  consultants.  As  the  Navy  gains  tech- 
nical competence,  it  can  build  up  its  in-house 
technical  capabUity,  and  demand  high-qual- 
ity work  at  reasonable  cost  from  its  Industrial 
contractors. 

I  know  that  reform  means  progress,  and 
progress  means  strife.  The  changes  that  wiU 
come  from  reestablishing  engineering  compe- 
tence in  our  Navy  wUl  mean  friction  and  an 
abrupt  end  to  the  comfortable  existence 
many  officers  are  leading.  But  to  paraphrase 
Lord  Action:  Does  the  ship  exist  for  the 
crew,  or  does  the  crew  exist  for  the 
ship?  Naval  officers  cannot  exercise  true  lead- 
ership If  they  lack  the  sense  of  pvupose  that 
comes  from  competence.  No  classroom  courses 
and  no  books  on  leadership  can  take  its  place. 
There  is  no  broad  and  easy  highway  to  lead- 
ership, but  only  the  long  road  of  experience 
gained  through  hard  and  unremitting  work 
at  one's  career. 

Today  we  have  new  leadership  in  the  Navy 
and  In  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  hope 
these  men  will  give  serious  thought  to  re- 
establUhing  engineering  competence  in  the 
Navy.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  par- 
ticularly by  the  mUitary.  that  the  outcome 
of  war  U  merely  the  public  manifesUtion 
of  what  has  already  been  decided  by  the 
state  of  readiness  in  peace. 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion we  face  today  in  Soutiieast  Asia 
seems  all  too  sicklngly  familiar.  The 
American  public  believed  we  had  accom- 
plished peace  in  Indochina  2  years  ago. 
The  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed,  the  troops 
came  home,  the  Nobel  prizes  were 
handed  out— and  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  bury  the  memory  of  a  decade- 
long  national  nightmare.  Yet,  today 
again  we  are  faced  with  the  agony  and 
decisions  concerning  the  destiny  of  that 
unfortunate  area. 

The  situation  we  must  face  today  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  a  direct  outgrowth — a 
predictable,  logical  outgrowth — of  deci- 
sions made  and  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  just 
2  years  ago. 

The  historical  perspective,  which  I 
believe  Is  essential  to  an  imderstanding 
of  the  Issue  before  us  now.  is  captured 
succinctly  In  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Columbian  newspaper  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.: 


y 
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Logical  Consequences 
Wliat's  happening  In  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  now  are  the  logical,  and  probably 
Inevitable,  consequences  of  the  "peace  with 
honor"  that  President  Nixon  proclaimed  In 
January  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon,  In  announcing  an  end  to  U.S. 
military  action  In  Indochina  at  that  time, 
talked  about  the  South  Vietnamese  settling 
their  problems  "peacefully  among  them- 
selves." He  expressed  the  hope  that  parties 
to  the  peace  treaty  would  observe  Its 
provisions  and  exercise  mutual  restraint.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  and 
North  and  South  Vietnam  agreed  to  cease 
military  operations  in  Cambodia. 

The  Nixon  administration  appeared  to  be 
placing  Its  hopes  for  stability  in  Indochina 
on  the  Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Lon  Nol  government  In  Cambodia. 
The  line  of  reasoning  was  that  the  United 
States  had  helped  them  win  "the  precious 
right  to  determine  your  own  future"  (Mr. 
Nixon's  words).  The  near  collapse  of  the 
ton  Nol  government  this  week  and  the  new 
Viet  Cong  offensive  in  South  Vietnam  sug- 
gest that  those  hopes  were  only  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  an  administration, 
and  the  American  people,  who  were  sick 
and  tired  of  accomplishing  nothing  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

More  realistic  observers  at  tbe  time  were 
predicting  exactly  what  Is  happening 
now — that  the  "peace  with  honor"  would 
buy  only  a  little  time  and  that,  when  that 
time  was  up  and  tbe  countries  once  again 
began  to  crumble,  the  United  States  wotild 
have  to  pass  through  another  crisis  of  con- 
science. That  crisis  is  now  upon  us,  at  least 
as  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned.  A  similar 
ordeal  can  be  foreseen  relating  to  Vietnam. 
Are  we  letting  down  those  we  have  helped 
If  we  don't  go  a  second  mile  (or  third,  or 
fourth)?  Will  a  Congress  or  a  President 
which  finally  says,  "No  more  aid,"  be  Judged 
a  traitor  to  the  nation's  honor?  Will  his- 
torians, and  the  voters.  Judge  that  the  cause 
of  free  men  has  been  abandoned? 

President  Ford  appears  quite  fearful  that 
he  and  the  nation  will  be  Judged  guilty  If 
the  United  States  cuts  off  aid  to  Cambodia 
before  all  hope  has  been  abandoned.  He 
seems  not  to  recognize  that  this  coimtry 
made  Its  decision  on  Indochina  two  years 
ago  when  It  committed  Itself  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
"peace  with  honor."  Rather  than  trying  to 
postpone  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  that 
decision,  he  might  better  serve  his  con- 
stituents by  helping  them  tmderstand  that 
they  now  are  witnessing  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  decision. 

In  the  flush  of  the  agreement  of  January, 
1973,  President  Nixon  might  have  predicted 
that  this  moment  of  crisis  would  never  come. 
But  he  may  very  well  have  known  that  he  had 
only  bought  time  for  Thieu  and  Lon  Nol,  not 
permanent  peace  in  Indochina.  In  anno\inc- 
Ing  the  agreement,  Mr.  Nixon  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  treaty  woiUd  contribute  to 
"the  prospects  of  peace  In  the  whole  world." 
Peace  In  the  whole  world,  achieved  through 
a  new  detente  with  the  Soviet  Un  m  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  was  Mr.  Nixon's 
foremost  goal  as  president.  He  may  well  have 
calculated  In  January,  1973,  that  a  treaty  In 
Indochina  would  give  him  the  breathing 
room  in  which  to  work  out  a  new  world  or- 
der that  would  make  whatever  happened  In 
Vietnam  look  insignificantly  by  comparison. 
The  Nixon  grand  scheme  for  the  world,  of 
course,  was  not  to  happen.  Other  events  In- 
terfered. Perhaps  it  would  not  have  come 
even  without  Watergate. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  was  right  In  raising  his 
sights  above  the  skirmishes  of  Indochina  to 
the  larger  vistas  of  world  affairs.  The  United 
States  and  the  world  face  more  Important 
problenw  than  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and 
our  current  president  ought  to  be  directing 
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our  attention  to  them  rather  than  trying  to 
undo  the  past. 
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INTERNAL    REVENUE    MANUAL    ON 
USE  OF  INFORMANTS  BY  THE  IRS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weekend,  there  were  a  series  of  reports 
by  the  Miami,  Fla.,  papers  indicating 
that  the  IRS  may  have  been  involved  in 
the  extensive  use  of  informants  and  spies 
against  a  group  of  prominent  citizens. 

These  charges  are  being  carefully 
studied  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  truth 
in  this  bizarre  case. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  IRS 
does  make  use  of  informants  through- 
out the  Nation.  Because  the  use  of  such 
"agents"  can  have  the  most  serious  con- 
stitutional implications,  I  would  like  to 
enter  Into  the  Record  at  this  point  por- 
tions of  the  "Handbook  for  Special 
Agents:  Intelligence  Division,"  relating 
to  informants.  I  might  say  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  reports  in  the  Miami 
papers  regarding  the  use  of  informants 
by  the  Miami  district  are  even  half  ac- 
curate, then  the  Internal  Revenue  Man- 
ual was-  not  properly  followed  in  this 
case  and  new  safeguards  will  have  to 
be  developed. 

Portions  of  the  handbook  follow : 

Excerpts  op  Handbook  por  Special  Agents: 

Intelligence  Division 

confidential  sources  op  information 

Manual  references 

Procedures  for  processing  information 
from  confidential  sources  are  provided  in 
IRM  9370  through  9373. 

INFORMANTS 

Definition  of  Informants 
Informants,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary 
witnesses,  are  those  who  voluntarily  furnish 
information  which  otherwise  might  not  be 
disclosed  to,  or  discovered  by,  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  persons  include  those  who  fur- 
nish leads  or  bits  of  Information  as  well  as 
those  who  submit  detailed  Information  re- 
garding alleged  violations.  A  confidential  In- 
formant is  one  who  furnishes  Information 
on  the  expectation  that  his  Identity  wUl  not 
be  disclosed.  However,  definite  assurance 
cannot  be  given  the  Informant  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  In  232.23. 

Development  of  informants 
Many  criminal  tax  cases  have  originated 
from  Information  furnished  by  informants, 
and  many  have  been  successfully  completed 
only  because  of  the  use  of  Informants  who 
have  supplied  Information  otherwise  unavaU- 
able.  This  Is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
taxpayers  engaged  In  illegal  activities.  Much 
valuable  Information  can  be  obtained  by  spe- 
cial agents  through  cultivating  acquaint- 
ances who  are  potential  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Examples  of  such  persons  are  officials  or 
employees  of  financial  Institutions  and  credit 
agencies;  Insurance  salesmen;  maU  carriers; 
other  law-enforcement  officers;  accountants; 
attorneys;  and  officers  or  members  of  unions 
and  agricultural  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. 

Techniques  uHth  informants 
(1)  Be  fair  and  truthful  with  informants. 
Make  no  promises  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
fulfill.  Show  appreciation  for  the  information 
furnished  but  do  not  let  an  informant  deter- 
mine the  procedure  to  be  used  in  the  investi- 


gation or  otherwise  control  it.  When  talking 
with  or  about  an  informant,  avoid  offensive 
terms  such  as  "squealer"  or  "stool  pigeon." 
A  Oovemment  officer  must  not  condone  any 
violation  of  law  In  order  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion. Informants  may,  through  Ignorance  or 
zeal,  Induce  a  violation.  If  a  defendant  can 
show  that  the  informant  who  Induced  him  to 
commit  a  violation  was  acting  under  some  ar- 
rangement with  Oovernment  officers,  he  has 
a  legal  defense.  Therefore,  whenever  there 
appears  to  be  a  possibility  of  entrapment  or 
some  other  unlawful  act  by  an  Informant,  he 
should  be  guided  in  a  manner  that  will  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  such  acts.  ^ 

(2)  Some  informants  supply  only  what  in- 
formation they  think  the  officer  does  not 
know.  The  receiver,  therefore,  should  in  all 
Instances  make  every  effort  to  get  all  facts 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Informant.  If 
a  telephone  caU  is  received  from  an  anony- 
mous source,  the  receiver  should  strive  to 
elicit  all  possible  information  before  the  con- 
nection Is  broken  because  the  caUer  may  not 
offer  any  fiurther  opportunity  for  communica- 
tion. 

(3)  Informants  provide  Information  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Including  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  enforcement  of  the  law,  financial 
rewards,  fear  of  the  law  or  of  his  criminal 
associates,  revenge,  and  personal  gala 
through  eliminating  competitors.  In  esti- 
mating the  reliability  of  an  informant  and 
evaluating  the  information  which  he  fur- 
nished, consideration  should  be  given  to  his 
motive. 

Payments  to  informants 

(1)  Instructions  concerning  rewards  and 
direct  purchases  of  information  are  provided 
in  IRM  9371  and  9372,  respectively.  Exhibit 
200-1  contains  the  Bases  for  Allowance  and 
Rejection  of  Claims.  Negotiations  for  direct 
purchases  of  information  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief,  Intelligence  Division.  No 
payments  should  be  made  to  informants  ua- 
til  their  Information  has  been  obtained,  eval- 
uated, and  determined  to  be  worthy  of  com- 
pensation. Advance  payments  should  be 
avoided  at  all  times.  Special  agents  should 
be  scrupulously  exact  In  all  financial  trans- 
actions with  informants.  In  every  Instance 
proof  of  payment  should  be  obtained,  If  pos- 
sible. 

(2)  Under  no  circumstances  are  Internal 
Revenue  e|pployees  authorized  to  assure  any 
person  that  a  reward  will  be  paid  In  any 
amount,  nor  should  Internal  Revenue  per- 
sonnel indicate  to  the  informant  in  any  man- 
ner the  amount  of  the  probable  tax  recov- 
ery or  whether  such  recovery  Is  based  upon 
the  information  submitted  by  the  informant. 
If  inquiry  Is  made  as  to  the  amount  which 
may  be  received,  the  inquirer  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  Treasury  Decision  6421 
pertaining  to  rewards  for  Information  about 
violations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  Postmaster  General  has  no  illusions 
about  the  job  he  faces  in  providing  good 
mail  service  to  the  Nation  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Inc.,  Postmaster 
General  Benjamin  P.  Bailar  pulled  no 
punches  in  evaluating  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Postal  Service  and  describ- 
ing goals  for  better  service.  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  entire  interview: 
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WHY  Postal  Rates  Will  Go  Up  Again:  In- 
terview With  Benjamin  P.  Bailab,  Post- 
master General 

Q  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  we  hear  you 
want  to  raise  postaJ  rates  again.  When?  And 
why? 

A  When?  Sometime  in  the  latter  half  of 
thU  year. 

Why?  Because  we  are  now  operating  at  a 
deficit.  In  this  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  we 
expect  to  lose  more  than  800  miUion  dollars. 
In  addition,  weTe  soon  going  to  be  conduct- 
ing negotiations  for  a  new  labor  contract,  to 
become  effective  on  July  21,  which  will  In- 
crease our  futvire  costs. 

So  we  really  need  more  revenue  quickly. 
However,  the  present  rates  axe  still  being 
studied  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and 
we  cannot  go  with  a  new  raise  In  rates  until 
they  finish  that  proceeding,  no  matter  how 
much  the  need.  That's  why  It  is  questionable 
whether  we  wUl  be  able  to  move  until  rather 
late  this  year. 

Q  How  much  win  the  increases  be? 

A  My  best  guess  Is  that  the  first-class- 
letter  stamp,  which  now  costs  10  cents,  wlU 
go  up  to  12  or  13  cents.  Rates  on  other  classes 
of  mail  win  probably  be  raised  accordingly — 
roughly  20  to  30  per  cent.  We  are  limited  by 
law  to  a  temporary  raise  of  no  more  than  one 
third,  or  33  Vi  per  cent,  at  any  one  time. 

Q  How  will  the  new  rates  compare  with 
those  of  a  few  years  ago? 

A  The  first  basic  Increase  In  rates  In  many 
years  was  made  In  1958,  when  the  first-class 
stamp  went  from  3  cents  to  4  cents.  Then  It 
went  to  5  cents  In  1963,  to  6  cents  In  1968, 
and  to  8  cents  In  1971.  The  raise  to  10  cents 
was  made  In  March  of  1974 — Just  about  a 
year  ago. 

Q  Why  have  rates  gone  up  so  fast? 

A  Mainly  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  that 
set  up  the  Postal  Service  in  1971  mandated 
that  it  should  become  essentially  self-sup- 
porting by  1984,  and  required  a  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  some  of  the  subsidies  we  had  been 
getting  from  Congress  under  the  former  sit- 
uation. So,  even  if  our  costs  had  remained 
stable,  there  would  have  been  a  need  for  some 
rate  increases. 

Secondly,  at  the  time  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  we  had  postal  employees 
who  were  paid  at  what  was  considered  in- 
adequate levels,  and  we  were  charged  with 
bringing  their  pay  up  to  levels  competitive 
with  those  in  private  employment — which  we 
now  feel  has  been  done. 

Q.  Haven't  postal  rates  risen  faster  than 
most  other  costs? 

A.  Yes.  But  the  postal  service  In  this  oo\m- 
try  is  still  a  real  bargain.  Compare  it  with 
that  in  other  countries.  The  typical  Ameri- 
can In  1974  worked  about  1  minute  to  earn 
the  10  cents  necessary  to  mall  a  letter.  The 
typical  citizen  In  Western  European  coun- 
tries works  between  2  and  3  minutes  to  earn 
the  cost  of  mailing  a  letter.  And  in  those 
countries  the  populations  are  much  more 
compact — not  spread  out  3,000  milee  from 
coast  to  coast  as  in  the  U.S.  So,  relative  to 
other  countries,  our  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  very 
favorable. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  our  aver- 
age postal  worker  makes  over  $8  an  hour, 
including  fringe  benefits.  So  our  labor  costs 
are  more  than  13  cents  a  minute.  We  handle 
the  average  piece  of  mail  with  less  than 
1  minute  of  a  postal  employee's  time.  And  I 
think  that's  a  pretty  astonishing  accomplish- 
ment. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  pay  of  postal  workers 
gone  up? 

A.  Including  fringes,  the  average  pay  has 
gone  up  from  810,300  In  1971  to  $13,695  In 
1974— nearly  $14,000  a  year.  The  postal 
workers  have  a  no-layoff  provision  In  their 
contract.  We're  putting  a  lot  of  money  into 
upgrading  working  conditions  and  training 
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programs  to  give  them  the  preparation  for 
promotional  opportunities  that  are  now 
handled  on  merit,  rather  than  on  the  old 
political -referral  system. 

Labor  and  wage-related  items  account  for 
85  per  cent  of  our  total  costs.  So  the  In- 
creases m  wages  and  benefits  have  had  a 
major  effect  on  our  cost. 

Q.  Is  anything  being  done  to  Increase 
your  efficiency? 

A.  One  thing  we  are  looking  Into  is  the 
so-called  Kokomo  plan.  That  Is  a  program 
tested  in  Kokomo,  Ind..  seeking  to  adjust 
each  letter  carrier's  route  so  that  he  would 
have  a  full  eight  hours'  work  dally — Ideally, 
no  more,  no  less. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  to  measure  the 
number  of  feet  In  a  block,  the  steps  a  carrier 
has  to  climb,  the  number  of  screen  doors 
he  must  open,  whether  there's  a  slot  to  drop 
the  mall  In  or  a  box  on  which  the  lid  has 
to  be  opened — to  count  up  all  such  things  so 
we  can  say,  "This  block  at  standaird  would 
require  so  many  minutes  and  seconds." 
AUowance  would  be  made  for  the  letter 
carrier's  phjrsical  condition.  Hopefully,  by 
restructuring  all  our  routes  in  this  way  we 
can  give  each  carrier  a  fair  work  load. 

We  Instituted  the  program  first  In  a 
Kokomo  station  that  had  25  routes.  We 
thought  we  could  cut  the  number  of  carriers 
in  that  station  to  22,  but  after  trying  that  a 
couple  of  months  we  decided  we  needed  23. 
That  is  still  a  net  reduction  of  two  carriers. 
We  then  moved  the  testing  Just  recently 
into  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  we  anticipate  test- 
ing elsewhere. 

Q  How  have  postal  workers  reacted  to  this 
experiment? 

A  It  has  been  a  very  controversial  thing 
and  has  brought  the  threat  of  some  strikes. 
Most  of  the  tension,  I  think,  has  been  focused 
on  the  Issue  of  whether  we  Implement  this 
test  nationwide. 

But  I  feel  that  something  like  this  plan 
is  necessary  if  we're  going  to  realize  the  ef- 
ficiency gains  that  are  expected  of  us  and 
are  necessary  if  we're  going  to  hold  postal 
costs  In  line.  Otherwise,  our  wages  go  up 
without  efficiency  gains:  then  the  costs  go 
up  and  up  and  up. 

Q  How  many  hours  a  day  does  a  letter 
carrier  work  now? 

A  His  assignment  Is  for  eight  hours.  The 
question  Is  whether  some  can  get  their  work 
done  in  less  time  than  that.  When  a  carrier 
finishes  his  route  in  less  than  eight  hours, 
he  is  supposed  to  come  back  to  the  office  and 
help  sort  mall  for  the  next  day. 

There  have  been  allegations  that  some  of 
the  carriers  could  finish  their  routes  more 
quickly  than  they  do  if  they  handled  their 
route??  efficiently. 

Q  How  many  Jobs  would  the  Kokomo  plan 
save? 

A  The  Letter  Carriers  Union  has  estimated 
that  the  Kokomo  plan  would  eliminate  15.000 
Jobs.  That  would  mean  savings  on  the  order 
of  about  225  million  dollars  a  year.  Others 
say  the  savings  would  be  even  more.  We 
don't  know  yet.  That  ts  part  of  why  we  are 
doing  this  test.  Obviously,  If  savings  of  such 
magnitude  are  possible,  we  ought  to  find  out. 
We're  soendlne  nubile  funds,  and  we've  eot 
an  obligation  to  handle  the  mall  as  efficiently 
as  we  can. 

Q  Do  vou  see  a  pcsslbllity  of  a  postal  strike 
this  year? 

A  Pir=t.  a  postal  strike  is  .-xeainet  the  law. 
Secondly.  U.'s  against  the  terms  of  our  na- 
tional labor  agreements  with  the  imions. 

However.  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  the 
unions  have  been  talking  about  work  stop- 
nages  and  occaslonallv  use  the  word  "strike." 
They're  taking  a  rather  militant  posture 
that  If  we  institute  this  Kokomo  plan  nation- 
vride  or  If  we  don't  agree  on  a  new  contract 
by  the  expiration  of  the  current  contract, 
they  might  strike  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  bars  strikes. 
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Q  How  would  you  deal  with  a  strike,  if  it 
came? 

A  We  have  some  contingency  plans.  Five 
years  ago,  the  National  Guard  was  brought 
Into  the  picture.  We  probably  would  em- 
bargo nonessential  mall.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  we  could  do.  But  I'm  not  predicting 
a  strike,  and  If  it  came,  I  don't  think  It  would 
last  long  or  be  pervasive. 

Q  A  lot  of  people  complain  that  In  spite 
of  the  postal  reorganization  and  tae  rapidly 
rising  rates,  mail  service  now  is  actually 
worse  than  it  used  to  be.  Is  that  true? 

A  Not  In  my  opinion.  And  not  according 
to  measurements  we  make.  We  have  a  very 
sophisticated  sampling  process  to  determine 
what  our  mail  service  is  like.  And  by  our 
system  of  measuring  It,  the  service  is  as  good 
now  as  It  has  been  at  any  time  In  the  last 
six  years. 

Coupled  with  that  Is  the  fact  that  many 
major  commercial  mailers  keep  dose  track 
of  the  service  they  get  because  it's  Important 
to  them.  And  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
commercial  users  testified  befwe  Congress 
last  fall  that  its  mail  service  Is  as  good  now 
as  It  has  been  In  the  last  15  or  20  years. 

Of  course,  we  have  some  problems.  Clearly. 
In  an  operation  the  size  of  the  Postal  Service, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  errors  made. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  plans  tor  improving  the 
service? 

A  We  have  under  construction  a  bulk-mall 
network — 21  major  facilities  for  processing 
bulk  mail.  By  "bulk  maU"  we  mean  second, 
third  and  fourth-class  mall  In  which  speed 
of  delivery  Is  not  as  important  as  In  first- 
class  mall.  Each  of  these  21  centers — serving 
on  the  average  two  or  three  States — will  col- 
lect mall  from  Its  outlying  region,  process  it. 
and  either  send  it  back  out  for  delivery  with- 
in its  own  region  or  send  it  over  a  special 
transportation  network  to  another  center  for 
distribution  in  that  center's  area. 

This  will  take  some  pressure  off  the  big- 
city  post  offices.  And  it  will  jwx)vlde  more-ef- 
fective distribution  of  bulk  mall  with  less 
damage  to  It — less  damage  to  such  things  as 
parcels,  books,  records  and  catalogues. 

In  addition  to  making  bulk-maU  service 
faster  and  safer,  we  expect  this  system  to  en- 
able us  to  handle  It  more  cheaply.  It  Involves 
a  lot  of  additional  mechanization,  and  it's 
going  to  cost  us  right  at  950  million  dollars. 
But  it  should  save  us  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  In  c^Jeratlng  costs. 

Q  When  will  this  system  be  In  operation? 

A  The  first  center  in  New  York  is  already 
on-stream.  All  the  others  should  be  com- 
pleted by  1976. 

Q  We've  heard  a  lot  about  mechanization 
of  postal  operations.  What  have  you  mech- 
anized, and  is  it  paying  off? 

A  Yes.  it's  paying  off.  We  have  letter-sort- 
ing machines  where  an  operator  can  key  in 
the  address  that  will  drop  a  letter  Into  the 
proper  bin  amons  277  bins.  We've  got  more 
than  600  of  those  machines. 

We  have  automatic  facer-cancelers  which 
turn  all  the  letters  around  so  they  come  up 
in  the  same  position  and  then  cancel  the 
stamps  automatically. 

We  also  have  some  optical  character-read- 
ing equipment  that  Is  still  in  the  develop- 
ment stage.  It  is  helpful,  but  unfortunately 
it  can't  read  an  address  if  it's  handwritten  or 
has  slipped  out  of  position  In  the  window  of 
an  envelope.  It's  expensive  and  suitable  only 
for  large  post  offices  where  it  can  be  kept 
busy  around  the  clock. 

Q  How  about  the  ZIP  code?  Is  it  achle^-ing 
the  benefits  it  was  expected  to  pro\ide? 

A  If  we  didn't  have  the  ZIP  code  wed  now 
be  in  real  trouble  with  the  increased  volumes 
of  mall  we  handle.  About  85  per  cent  of  our 
first-class  mail  is  ZIP-coded,  and  the  per- 
centage climbs  a  bit  each  year.  All  our  second 
and  third-class  mail  must  be  ZIP-coded. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  to  speed  the  actual 
delivery  of  mall  from  post  office  to  receiver? 

A.  In  the  delivery  end  of  the  business,  the 
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most  striking  mechanization  is  simply  put- 
ting letter  carriers  into  vehicles  Instead  of 
having  them  walk  their  routes.  This  has 
proved  faster  and  cheaper — and,  surprisingly, 
it  actually  saves  fuel.  This  Is  because  when  a 
carrier  walks  a  route  you  have  to  do  two 
things  to  support  him;  you  have  to  operate  a 
separate  parcel-post  route  because  he  can't 
carry  all  those  packages  on  foot.  And  you  also 
need  vehicles  making  repeated  trips  to  keep 
filling  a  series  of  relay  boxes  scattered  along 
his  route. 

Now  we  have  also  started  a  move  toward 
curbslde  delivery — to  mailboxes  set  along- 
side the  street,  or  to  what  we  call  "cluster 
boxes." 

These  cluster  boxes  are  basically  like  the 
mailboxes  you  see  in  lobbies  of  apartment 
buildings.  But  they  are  located  alongside  the 
street  and  serve  a  number  of  houses.  There 
Is  a  separate  letter  box  for  each  household, 
but  the  carrier  can  put  the  mail  In  all  the 
boxes  at  the  same  time.  Each  household  has 
a  key  to  its  own  box. 

One  advantage  of  a  cluster  box  Is  that  It 
may  have  parcel  lockers,  and  the  mailman  can 
put  a  parcel  for  a  certain  household  in  one 
of  the  lockers  and  put  the  key  to  that  locker 
In  the  recipient's  mailbox.  When  a  woman 
picks  up  her  mail  she  sees  the  key.  Then 
when  she  uses  the  key  to  open  the  parcel 
locker  she  can't  get  the  key  back.  This  sys- 
tem eliminates  having  to  go  to  a  post  office 
to  pick  up  a  parcel  because  nobody  was  home 
when  the  mailman  tried  to  deliver  It. 

Q.  Are  cluster  boxes  used  very  widely? 

A.  So  far.  there  are  about  20,000  in  use, 
serving  more  than  one-quarter  million  fami- 
lies, mostly  in  new  housing  developments. 
But  we  are  trying  to  move  all  new  addresses 
to  either  curbslde  or  cluster  boxes. 

The  savings  are  substantial.  On  the  average, 
delivery  of  mall  to  the  door  costs  $49  a  year 
for  each  household,  while  the  cost  of  deliver- 
ing to  a  curbslde  box  is  $39  a  year,  and  deliv- 
ering to  cluster  boxes  costs  only  $24  a  year. 

Q.  When  will  Americans  be  able  to  mail  a 
first-class  letter  one  day  and  have  it  delivered 
the  next  day,  anywhere  In  the  country?  Is 
that  a  goal  you're  aiming  for? 

A.  No— for  this  reason:  I  think  we  could 
do  it,  but  there  would  be  a  very  heavy  price 
associated  with  It.  Right  now  we  could  deliver 
mail  In  six  hours  if  we  wanted  to,  but  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  We  can  fly  mail 
from  coast  to  coast  In  five  hours  and  allow  a 
half  hour  for  pickup  and  delivery  at  each  end. 

The  problem  is  we  must  hit  a  balance  be- 
tween what  the  public  wants  In  the  way  of 
service  and  what  people  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  have  a  system  now  that's  operating  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  400  cities.  It's  called 
Express  Mail,  and  It  guarantees  next-day 
delivery  all  across  the  country.  We  rebate  the 
charges  if  we  don't  deliver  on  schedule.  But 
It's  expensive.  The  minimum  charge  is  $1.50. 
And  the  ordinary  user  has  to  deliver  the 
package  to  the  post  office.  There  Is  a  custom 
senlce  In  which  we  do  the  pickup,  but  we 
charge  extra  for  that,  and  It  has  to  be  done 
on  a  contractual  basis. 

Express  Mall  is  not  yet  available  nation- 
wide, but  we've  had  pretty  good  success  with 
It  so  far. 

Q  You  charge  13  cents  for  airmail.  But 
doesn't  much  of  your  10-cent  flrst-class  mall 
actually  go  by  air? 

A  A  great  deal  of  it  does,  yes.  But  airmail 
Is  still  a  premium  service  In  this  sense.  If 
there's  a  plane  leaving  from  Washington 
tonight  for  the  West  Coast,  the  airmail  will 
go  on  It.  But  flrst-class  maU  wUl  go  on  that 
plane  only  If  there's  enough  space.  If  there 
la  not.  It  will  wait  for  the  next  flight. 

Q  Do  you  plan  eventually  to  do  away  with 
the  difference  between  first  class  and  alrmaU? 

A  We're  currently  In  the  process  of  up- 
grading the  logistical  support  for  long-haul 
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first-class  mall  to  the  point  that  It  will  ob- 
viate the  need  for  airmail.  And  I  would  expect 
that  soon  we  will  begin  legal  steps  toward 
elimination  of  the  airmail  stamp — not  be- 
cause we  want  to  cut  airmail  service,  but 
because  we  want  to  get  first  class  up  to  the 
point  where  It's  not  necessary  to  pay  extra 
for  airmail. 

Q  Some  people  complain  about  your  spe- 
cial-delivery service.  They  say  It's  often 
slower  than  regular  mall — 

A  It  shouldn't  be.  If  anybody  finds  this  on 
a  repeated  basis,  I'd  recommend  that  he 
contact  us — either  through  our  consumer 
advocate  In  the  Postal  Service  headquarters 
or  through  the  local  postmaster. 

Q  You  have  a  consumer  advocate  to  whom 
people  can  direct  their  complaints? 

A  We  sure  do — with  a  staff  of  about  40 
people.  Anybody  with  a  postal  problem  or 
complaint  who  cant  get  an  answer  from  his 
local  post  office  can  write  to:  Consumer  Ad- 
vocate, U.S.  Postal  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
20260. 

Q  You  say  postal  service  now  is  good.  Do 
you  plan  to  make  it  still  better? 

A  I  have  some  pretty  ambitious  goals. 

Our  measurement  of  how  good  our  service 
is  deals  with  how  quickly  and  how  reliably 
a  piece  of  mall  Is  delivered.  But  we  find  that 
roughly  a  third  of  our  complaints  are  about 
other  things:  courtesy — or  lack  of  It — from 
our  employes,  where  a  post  office  is  located, 
what  hours  It  Is  open,  damage  to  a  package, 
a  lost  money  order,  or  an  Insurance  claim 
that  took  too  long  to  process,  or  maybe  the 
location  of  a  curbslde  "snorkel"  box. 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  service  to  Include  all  such  things.  I 
want  to  see  postmasters  and  maiLagers  at  all 
levels  get  more  closely  Involved  with  the 
communities  they  serve,  so  that  we  have  a 
better  feel  of  what  the  public  wants  from 
us.  Of  course,  we  can't  accommodate  all  their 
requests,  but  we  can  listen  to  them,  and  If 
there  are  things  we  cannot  do,  we  can  at 
least  give  them  an  explanation  of  why  not. 

Q  The  Postmaster  General  Is  no  longer  a 
presidential  appointee.  Who  appointed  you 
as  Postmaster  General? 

A  I  was  elected  by  the  governors  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  There  are  nine 
governors  who  serve  nine-year  terms,  with 
one  governor's  term  expiring  each  year. 

I  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governors 
with  no  fixed  term.  The  governors  have  an 
option  of  giving  an  employment  contract  for 
a  fixed  term  up  to  five  years.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  personal  choice,  I  asked  that  my  tenure  be 
left  to  the  governors'  discretion. 

Q  Must  your  appointment  be  confirmed  by 
Congress? 

A  No.  However,  because  I  serve  the  people 
the  members  of  Congress  represent,  I  must 
work  closely  with  the  Congress. 

Q  What  does  your  job  pay? 

A  The  salary  Is  $60,000  a  year — the  same  as 
for  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

A  si 2  BU,LION  OPEEATION 

Q  How  big  is  the  Postal  Service?  How 
much  money  does  it  spend?  And  how  much 
mail  does  it  handle? 

A  We  have  703,000  employes,  and  our  total 
annual  budget  is  about  12  billion  dollars.  We 
have  31,000  post  offices  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  And  we  handle  about  90  billion 
pieces  of  mall  each  year — about  300  million 
a  day. 

Q  Mr.  Ballar,  It  has  been  about  fotir  years 
now  since  the  Postal  Service  was  changed 
from  a  politically  controlled  Government 
operation  to  a  semlprlvate  agency.  What 
have  been  the  practical  advantages — If  any — 
of  that  changeover? 

A  There  were  fotir  basic  tenets  In  the  Pos- 
tal Reorganization  Act : 

The  first  was  that  the  Postal  Service  would 
cease  to  be  a  political  arm  of  the  executive 
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branch,  and  that  postal  appointments  and 
promotions — and  postal  decisions  in  gen- 
eral— would  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
not  politics.  I  think  that  has  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily. 

The  second  tenet  was  that  postal  employes 
would  be  brought  into  a  collective-bargaining 
process,  which  I  think  has  worked  pretty  well. 
It's  going  to  be  put  to  the  test  again  this 
spring. 

The  third — and  perhaps  the  most  badly 
needed  and  helpful  of  the  changes — was  to 
give  the  Postal  Service  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuing availability  of  cash  and  financial 
support.  Under  the  old  system,  the  Post  Of- 
fice frequently  was  at  the  tall  end  of  the  line 
in  the  appropriations  process.  There  was  very 
little  money  available  for  capital  projects, 
such  as  mechanization,  new  offices  and  new 
vehicles.  Under  the  new  setup  we've  increased 
our  research  expenditures  in  the  last  four 
years  from  26  million  to  60  million  dollars 
per  year  and  our  capital  spending  program 
from  250  to  800  million  a  year,  because  we 
now  have  the  authority  to  borrow  what  we 
need  for  capital  projects. 

The  fourth  tenet  of  reorganization  was  the 
goal  that  the  Postal  Service  become  essen- 
tially self-supporting,  with  revenues  about 
equaling  costs.  This  probably  Is  the  one 
change  that  is  being  questioned  most  sharply 
But  I  think  the  questioning  would  not  be  so 
sharp  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Inflation  that 
has  forced  such  a  rapid  Increase  In  postal 
rates. 

Mails  "Otjght  To  Be  Self-Sdppoktinc" 
Q  What  do  you  think  personally?  Should 
the  Postal  Service  be  fully  self-supporting, 
with  no  subsidies  from  tax  money? 

A  I  think  it  ought  to  be  self-supporting 
over  the  long  haul.  The  people  who  use  the 
Posted  Service  ought  to  pay  for  It.  If  you 
fund  postal  services  from  tax  revenues,  you're 
charging  private  Individuals  pretty  heavily 
to  subsidize  what  are  primarily  business 
costs,  such  as  mailing  newspapers,  maga- 
zines or  advertising  circulars,  or  mall-order 
business. 

You  see,  about  80  per  cent  of  postal  vol- 
Muie  comes  from  businesses  and  Institu- 
tions, and  20  per  cent  from  Individuals, 
whereas  federal  Income  taxes  come  about  65 
per  cent  from  Individuals.  And  I  think  It 
would  be  unfair  if  the  cost  of  our  services  to 
business  were  heavily  subsidized  out  of  tax 
money. 

Q  How  big  a  subsidy  Is  the  Postal  Service 
getting  now? 

A  We  get  about  1.5  billion  dollars  a  year 
that  we  think  of  as  a  subsidy.  Some  920  mil- 
lion of  this  Is  what  we  call  a  pubUc-servlce 
subsidy — to  provide  services  which  are  con- 
sidered In  the  national  Interest.  These  in- 
clude service  to  people  living  far  out  In  thinly 
populated  areas.  I  think  this  is  a  sound  idea. 
It's  Important  to  keep  them  In  touch  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  subsidy — about  600 
million  dollars  a  year — is  chiefly  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  rates  we  charge 
commercial  and  nonprofit  users  and  the  rates 
we'd  have  to  charge  to  make  those  commer- 
cial services  fully  self-supporting.  We  are 
supposed  to  increase  those  rates  gradually 
to  enable  the  commercial  users  to  adjust 
their  operations  to  the  added  costs. 

Q  When  are  these  subsidies  supposed  to 
end? 

A  That  part  of  the  600-milllon-dollar  sub- 
sidy for  commercial  service  is  scheduled  to  be 
phased  out  by  1980;  the  remainder,  for  non- 
profit mailers,  well  beyond  that  point. 

The  920  million  for  public  service  is  sched- 
uled to  be  stepped  down  to  460  million  over 
the  next  nine  years — until  1984.  Then  we're 
supposed  to  make  some  recommendations 
as  to  whether  we  can  do  without  It,  or  with 
only  a  part  of  it. 

Q  What  about  the  cost  of  mall  service  to 
the  Government? 
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A  We  get  reimbursements  from  tax  money 
for  the  franked  mall  sent  out  by  Congress 
and  for  the  "penalty  mail"  [used  In  official 
business]  from  Qovemment  agencies. 

Q  Is  there  any  movement  In  Congress  to 
put  the  Postal  Service  back  under  political 
control? 

A  Not  really.  Tou  bear  some  members  of 
Congress  say  they'd  like  to  see  that. 

But  most  of  them  privately  say  they  are 
happy  to  be  out  of  the  business  of  nominat- 
ing postmasters,  setting  postal  rates  and 
dealing  with  postal  unions. 


TIME  FOR  A  NATIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  railroads  In  the  country  are  In  ter- 
rible shape,  both  financially  and  physi- 
cally, and  I  think  It  is  high  time  we  In 
Congress  did  something  about  it. 

Up  to  now  we  have  been  merely  re- 
acting to  crises  in  a  highly  discrimina- 
tory way.  We  blithely  vowed  an  addition- 
al $347  million  for  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  bankrupt  railroads  in  the  North- 
east. But  we  stand  idly  by  while  the  U.S. 
Railway  Association  turns  its  back  on  the 
Midwest  and  lets  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road go  into  bankruptcy. 

I  backed  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Chairman  George  Stafford's  po- 
sition that  it  would  have  been  cheaper 
for  USRA  to  lend  the  money  to  the  Rock 
Island  than  for  the  ICC  to  pay  other  rail- 
roads to  take  over  various  segments  of 
the  Rock  Island's  system  and  operate 
them  for  periods  of  up  to  8  months,  as 
authorized  imder  existing  law. 

USRA  refused  to  reconsider  its  denial 
of  the  loan,  however,  and  now  we  hear 
that  the  ICC  may  not  Issue  full  service 
orders  to  the  other  raDroads  after  all, 
ttiat  because  of  the  expense  that  would 
entail,  the  other  roads  will  simply  be 
allowed  to  pick  up  most  of  the  Rock 
Island's  present  freight  business.  Under 
this  arrangement  other  railroads  would 
be  ordered  to  provide  service  on  Rock 
Island  track  only  to  those  areas  which 
cannot  be  served  in  any  other  way.  So 
after  123  years  of  service,  the  Rock 
Island  seems  headed  for  the  scrap  heap 
and  most  of  its  55,000  employees  to  the 
unemployment  compensation  lines. 

I  have  Joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  legislation  to  direct 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
to  extend  a  loan  of  $100  million  to  the 
Rock  Island.  With  this  financial  assist- 
ance I  have  confidence  that  Rock 
Island's  new  management,  under  its  able 
president,  John  Ingram,  former  head 
of  the  Federal  Railway  Administration, 
could  turn  the  company  around  finan- 
cially and  make  a  start  toward  rehabili- 
tation of  its  roadbeds. 

I  am  under  no  iUusions  about  the 
prospects  for  this  legislation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Rock  Island's  plight  de- 
veloped at  a  time  when  our  experience 
with  the  Penn  Central  makes  Congress 
wary  of  rescue  efforts  of  this  kind.  So 
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be  it.  But  let  us  not  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  do  nothing  or  there  will  be  more 
Penn  Centrals,  more  Rock  Islands.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  exercise  economic  states- 
manship and  develop  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  that  will  balance  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  railroads  against 
the  subsidies  provided  other  transporta- 
tion modes  through  massive  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  highways,  airways  and 
airports,  rivers  and  harbors.  To  be  sure, 
these  expenditures  serve  a  national  pur- 
pose but  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
give  truckers,  airlines,  and  barge  opera- 
tors a  competitive  edge  over  the  rail- 
roads. I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I  will  continue  to  support  reason- 
able appropriations  for  these  programs, 
but  I  do  think  we  should  begin  formu- 
lating a  policy  that  will  give  the  railroads 
a  better  break. 

I  touched  on  these  points  in  my  testi- 
mony March  17  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  hearing  in  Chicago 
on  the  U.S.  Railway  Association's  pre- 
liminary plan  for  restructuring  the  fi- 
nancially ailing  northeast  railroads.  I 
am  frankly  skeptical  of  the  USRA  plan. 
I  fear  it  amounts  to  one  big  bandaid  for 
a  condition  that  needs  more  fundamental 
treatment.  Any  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  interested  will  find  my  reasons 
in  the  following  statement: 
TssmcoNT  or  VS.  Refresxntativk  Oeorge 
M.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  George  M.  O'Brien. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  17th 
District  of  Illinois,  which  Includes  the 
counties  of  Will,  Kankakee  and  Iroquois  as 
well  as  most  of  Bloom  township  in  Cook 
county. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  on  the  preliminary  system 
plan  of  the  United  States  RaUway  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  on  the  related  financial  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

When  I  testified  a  year  ago,  during  the 
opening  round  of  these  hearings,  my  prin- 
cipal concern  was  the  threat  of  abandonment 
that  dsingled  over  several  railroad  lines  in 
our  area  that  had  been  labeled  "potentially 
excess"  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's 
report  of  February  1, 1974.  So  designated  were 
Important  segments  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Gulf,  Chicago  &  Eastern  niinols,  Norfolk  & 
Western,  LoulsvlUe  and  NashvlUe  and  the 
MUwaukee  Road  as  well  as  the  entire  system 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western.  Since  all 
of  these  railroads  are  solvent,  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  the  Secretary's  report  raised  the 
abandonment  spectre  unnecessarUy  because 
there  was  nothing  In  the  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  for  which  I  voted,  that  made 
it  any  easier  for  solvent  railroads  to  shuck 
off  unprofitable  branch  lines.  This  was  sub- 
sequently borne  out  by  the  United  States 
Railway  Association  in  restricting  Its  study 
to  those  lines  belonging  to  bankrupt  carriers 
designated  by  federal  courts  as  railroads  in 
reorganization.  But  It  took  several  months 
for  the  USRA  to  make  this  clear  and  the  sit- 
uation caused  considerable  anxiety,  particu- 
larly in  the  rural  areas  of  the  17th  District. 

This  cloud  no  sooner  had  lifted  than  oth- 
ers loomed  Whatever  enthusiasm  may  have 
been  generated  for  the  restructuring  pro- 
gram in  our  area  has  largely  dissipated.  What 
we  now  see  In  the  offing  is  an  enormously 
expensive  reorganization  of  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupt  railroads  that  wlU  result 
In  abandonment  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
so-called  "Ught  density"  trackage  without 
any  assurance  that  the  proposed  new  Cou- 
RaU  system  will  be  financially  viable.  Despite 
the  rosy  projections  in  USRA's  report.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  ConRaU's  acquisition 
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and  rehabilitation  costs  will  be  much  higher. 
The  question  Is  whether  ConRail  will  be  able 
to  service  their  debt  under  the  c\irrent  reg- 
ulatory and  operating  conditions  that  have 
made  basket  cases  out  of  many  of  our  leading 
railroads  In  the  country. 

I  recognize  that  the  current  USRA  propos- 
als are  only  preliminary,  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  before  the  final  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  July  26.  I  hope  that 
USRA  will  take  a  new  and  much  harder  look 
at  the  Penn  Central  segment  between  Kan- 
kakee, Illinois,  and  Templeton,  Indiana.  I'm 
still  not  quite  sure  what  happened  in  the 
planning  process  to  this  portion  of  the  Penn 
Central's  main  and  most  direct  route  between 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  As  late  as  February 
20,  1975,  USRA  informed  my  office  that  this 
56.8  mile  segment  would  be  recommended  for 
inclusion  in  ConRaU.  On  February  25,  how- 
ever, I  was  advised  that  this  recommendation 
had  been  changed,  that  only  the  portion  from 
Templeton  to  Sheff,  Indiana,  would  be  recom- 
mended at  this  time  for  ConRail,  that  the 
Sheff-Kankakee  portion  "will  again  be  sub- 
jected to  further  detailed  analysis  with  re- 
gard to  further  potential  traffic  growth  or 
rate  Increases." 

Just  seven  and  one-half  miles  north  of 
Sheff,  In  Sheldon,  Ililnols,  the  Early  and  Dan- 
iel Company  has  a  grain  elevator  that 
shipped  out  1,300  hopper  cars  of  grain  in 
1973,  most  of  It  in  100-car  trains  that  carried 
millions  of  bushels  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
grain  to  east  coast  ports  for  export.  Farther 
north  along  this  line  In  Iroquois,  and  Kan- 
kakee Counties  we  have  other  elevators  at 
Raub,  Iroquois,  Donovan,  BeavervUle  and 
St.  Anne  that  account  annually  for  several 
hundred  more  carloads  of  grain  and  would 
ship  more  if  sufficient  cars  were  available. 

Many  communities  and  shippers  also  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western  Railroad,  which  runs 
between  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  Effner,  Indiana, 
linking  our  nation's  western  railroads  with 
those  in  the  East.  TJ>.  &  W.  connects  with  a 
Penn  Central  line  that,  under  the  prelimi- 
nary plan,  would  be  excluded  from  ConRail. 
I  understand,  however,  that  T.P.  &  W.  wants 
to  acquire  the  Penn  Central  tracks  between 
Effner  and  Logansport,  Indiana,  where  It 
would  connect  with  the  main  ConRaU  sys- 
tem. Without  this  link,  TJ".  &  W.  probably 
would  be  forced  out  of  business  by  the  USRA 
plan.  I,  therefore,  urge  USRA  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  T.P.  &  w.'s  management  to 
acquire  the  Logansport  connection,  either 
through  purchase,  lease  or  other  contractual 
arrangement. 

There  seems  to  be  some  posslbUity  that  if 
TJ».  &  W.  gets  the  Logansport  route,  it  will 
then  seek  the  Kankakee-Sheff  segment,  a 
prospect  that  has  much  appeal  In  our  area. 
It  Is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  TJ.  & 
W.,  which  Is  owned  Jointly  by  Penn  Central 
and  the  Santa  Pe,  wlU  want  to  acquire  track- 
age that  is  not  essential  for  its  through 
service.  For  this  reason  I  am  urging  USRA 
to  restudy  this  segment  for  Inclusion  in 
ConRaU. 

JIany  of  us  in  Congress  from  the  Midwest 
and  Southwest  voted  for  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  It  provided  not  only  for  the 
restructuring  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  of 
the  Northeast  but  also  made  It  possible  for 
financially  troubled,  but  still  solvent,  con- 
necting lines  in  the  Midwest  to  obtain  loan 
assistance.  The  Rock  Island  RaUroad  applied 
to  USRA  last  September  for  a  loan  under 
Section  211  of  the  Act.  I  was  shocked  when 
USR.A  announced  that  it  couldn't  make  the 
loan.  Curiously  enough,  the  word  came  on 
Wednesday,  February  26,  the  same  day  that 
Congress  completed  action  on  a  bill  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $347  mUllon  In 
emergency  loans  and  grants  to  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupt  lines  In  the  Northeast. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  I  and  member* 
of  my  staff  have  sat  through  hours  of  testi- 
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mony  and  briefings  on  USRA's  reasons  for 
refusing  the  Rock  Island  loan.  I  remain  un- 
convinced that  this  was  a  wise  action.  I 
agree  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Chairman  George  Stafford,  the  only  member 
of  USRA's  board  of  directors  who  favored  the 
loan.  His  view  Is  chat  a  loan  Is  the  cheafMst 
way  to  keep  the  Rock  Island  running  for  the 
next  several  months.  This  would  give  Rock 
Island's  management  the  time  to  prove  that 
its  (derating  improvements  and  economies 
can  turn  the  railroad  around  flnanclaljy. 
Isn't  this  better  than  having  the  ICC  pay 
other  railroads  upwards  of  $60  million  over 
the  next  eight  months  to  take  over  the  Rock 
Island's  operation  for  a  maximum  period  of 
eight  months?  USRA  disapproved  the  loan 
because  of  the  Rock  Island's  alleged  In- 
ability to  repay  and  lack  of  adequate  se- 
curity. Yet  Chairman  Stafford,  who  should 
know,  says,  and  I  quote,  "Though  it  Is  de- 
void of  cash,  the  Rock  Island  does  have 
substantial  assets  to  provide  more  than  ade- 
quate security  for  the  loan." 

As  I  think  over  USRA's  handling  of  the 
Rock  Island  situation,  I  can't  help  wondering 
if  we  are  not  engaged  here  In  an  exercise  in 
futility.  Confronted  with  the  reality  of  mas- 
sive planned  abandonments  in  the  Northeast 
and  a  seeming  indifference  toward  the  needs 
of  the  people  In  our  area  for  better  rail 
service,  not  less,  I  believe  Congress  may  find 
It  necessary  to  send  the  USRA  planners  back 
to  their  drawing  boards.  My  own  attitude,  at 
the  moment,  is  one  of  extreme  skepticism. 
And  I  know  many  other  Congressmen  are  In 
the  same  frame  of  mind. 

I  don't  Intend  to  criticize  USRA  unduly. 
The  planners  at  least  have  tried  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  has  afflicted  the 
northeastern  roads  and  their  long  suffering 
customers  for  many  years.  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  USRA  plan  Is  Just  one  big  bandald 
for  a  condition  that  needs  more  fundamental 
treatment.  What  this  country  needs,  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  a  national  transportation  policy 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  balance  among  the 

competitive  needs   of  the   various   modes 

trains,  trucks,  airliners  and  barge  lines. 
Federal  expenditures  for  airways  and  air- 
ports, rivers  and  harbors  and  highways 
totaled  S25.4  bUllon  In  1972  while  federal 
subsidies  for  rail  transportation,  Including 
Amtrak,  rail  mass  transit  and  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  were 
at  the  8400  million  level.  The  railroads,  as 
well  as  the  other  modes,  also  are  burdened 
with  excessive  and  time-consuming  regula- 
tory procedures.  We  in  Congress  should  ad- 
dress this  problem  and  develop  a  policy  that 
will  revitalize  our  transportation  services  and 
enhance  the  ability  of  each  mode  to  compete 
effectively  within  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Until  this  Is  done  I'm  afraid  we  shall  see  more 
Penn  Centrals,  More  Rock  Islands,  and  their 
employees  and  the  people  they  serve  will 
suffer. 


RIDERSHIP  ON  THE  MINNESOTA 
TWIN  CITIES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  passage  of  another  major  mass  tran- 
sit bill  last  year,  the  struggle  to  make 
public  transit  succeed  is  not  yet  over — 
in  fact,  recent  transit  ridership  data 
makes  one  wonder  if  the  struggle  has 
even  begun.  Despite  a  multibilUon-dol- 
lar,  10-year  Federal  effort,  the  return  on 
this  substantial  Federal  investment  con- 
tinues to  be  almost  nonexistent. 

For  a  while  last  year  it  looked  like  v.e 
had  finally  blocked  the  downward  slide 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  transit  patronage.  Ridership  for  the 
whole  of  1974  increased  5.7  percent. 
While  this  growth  was  much  too  small 
to  produce  a  perceptible  impact  on  traf- 
fic congestion,  it  was  still  very  encour- 
aging when  compared  with  the  annual 
declines  in  ridership  we  had  been  experi- 
encing since  World  War  n. 

Unfortunately  these  gains  are  proving 
to  be  very  short  lived.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  receive  hard  evidence  that 
last  year's  modest  gains  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  1975.  The  most  recent  figures 
available  from  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  show  that  ridership 
increased  only  0.6  percent  In  January 
over  a  year  ago  and  due  to  a  change  In 
accounting  procedures  this  year,  the 
actual  growth  Is  almost  certainly  even 
less. 

The  news  from  New  York  City  Is  even 
more  discouraging.  Last  week  New  York 
transit  authorities  revealed  that  the  sub- 
way portion  of  their  system  suffered  a 
4.4-percent  decline  in  patronage  for  the 
month  of  January  and  the  early  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  February  figures  will 
look  even  worse.  The  decline  in  growth  of 
transit  ridership  nationally  coupled  with 
the  sharp  falloff  in  patronage  on  New 
York's  subway  system  strongly  suggest 
that  last  year's  modest  gains  resulted 
largely  from  the  Arab  oil  boycott. 

Fortunately  the  news  Is  not  all  bad. 
Ridership  on  the  Minnesota  Twin  Cities 
Bus  System  increased  more  than  8  per- 
cent In  January  and  with  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  the  fleet  and  other  service  im- 
provements there  Is  hope  that  we  can 
sustain  the  momentum.  A  relatively 
modest  Federal  investment  In  our  bus 
system  has  paid  off  handsomely  while 
the  enormous  commitment  to  obsolete 
capital  intensive  systems  has  not. 

It  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  our  Federal 
transit  programs  will  continue  to  show  a 
poor  return  imtil  they  become  far  more 
performance  oriented  and  we  begin  to 
focus  on  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  systems  and  services  that  can 
compete  more  effectively  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  following  article  describes  the  re- 
cent decline  in  ridership  on  the  New  York 
City  Transit  System. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,   1975] 

YUNICH  Reports  Decline  in  Sttbway  and  Bus 

Riders  in  Last  Year 


March  19,  1975 


(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity reported  yesterday  that  ridership  on  its 
subway  and  bus  lines  was  down  by  200,000 
passengers  a  day  in  January  compared  with 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

David  L.  Yunlch,  the  authority's  chair- 
man, attributed  the  loss  to  the  recession 
and  the  high  rise  of  unemployment  here.  The 
loss  on  the  subway  lines  was  162,000  dally 
passengers,  from  an  average  of  3,892,000  a 
day  In  January,  1974  to  3,667,000. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  last  month  show  that  the  downward 
trend  has  "gotten  slightly  worse",  Mr.  Yunlch 
said,  especially  with   subway  patronage. 

Testifying  before  the  City  CouncU's  Com- 
mittee on  Mass  Transit,  Mr.  Ytmlch  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  the  36-cent  fare 
could  be  held  through  next  Dec.  31,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  $67-mlllion  emergency 
appropriation  voted  by  the  Legislature  on 
Wednesday.  But  he  Indicated  that  the  fare 
could  reach  60  cents  next  year  unless  present 
levels  of  subsidies  were  sharply  increased 

An  Irony  in  the  report  of  over-ail  decreased 
I 


ridership  Is  that  Mr.  Yunlch,  who  came  to 
the  authority  last  year  after  a  long  career 
as  a  top  executive  In  retailing,  has  begun 
one  promotional  campaign  after  another  to 
attract  riders. 

The  "shoppers  special,"  xmllmlted  bus 
rides  at  certain  non-peak  periods  In  mid- 
town,  has  attracted  9,000  extra  riders  a 
week;  the  "night  on  the  town"  package,  also 
unlimited  rides  for  75  cents,  is  averaging 
3,000  tickets  a  week,  and  the  "ciUture  loop" 
buses  has  carried  138,000  passengers  ao  far 
Mr.  Yunlch  said. 

But  he  concluded:  "Clearly  the  need  exists 
for  Increased  subsidies  If  we  are  to  maintain 
a  viable  mass-transit  system.  New  sources 
of  funds  will  have  to  be  considered." 

He  said  the  new  $244-mllllon  Federal  sub- 
sidy, $187.5-miUlon  of  which  is  really  a  loan 
against  futtire  capital  grants,  coupled  with 
expected  state  and  local  subsidies  would 
bring  the  authority  within  ISO-mllllon  of 
meeting  this  year's  $422-milllon  deficit.  He 
said  he  thought  that  gap  could  be  bridged. 
But  next  year's  projected  shortfall,  after  con- 
sidering all  subsidies  available.  Is  stlU  $227- 
mllllon,  he  said. 

Mr.  Yunlch,  In  an  hour-long  talk,  told  the 
committee  that  the  city  could  "not  back 
away  from  Its  responsibility"  Just  l>ecause 
Federal  subsidies  were  not  available.  Ho 
commented  that  other  cities  had  been  able 
to  reduce  fares — Atlanta  from  40  to  15  cents, 
Los  Angeles  from  30  to  25  cents  and  Cincin- 
nati from  50  to  25  cents  through  special 
regional  taxes,  on  sales  In  the  first  two 
cases  and  on  earnings  In  the  Cincinnati  area. 
The  committee,  headed  by  Councllwoman 
Carol  Oreitzer,  Manhattan  Democrat,  wanted 
to  know  if  rising  crime  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  decline  In  ridership. 

Mr.  Yunlch,  agreeing  that  passenger  safety 
was  a  matter  of  concern,  insisted,  "I  think 
It's  safe  to  say  the  system  Is  still  the  safest 
in  the  world." 

Answering  a  question  by  Councilman 
Abraham  O.  Gerges,  Democrat  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Yunlch  conceded  that  a  cutback  In 
services  "may  happen"  If  financing  Is  not 
available. 


TIME  TO  STIFFEN  PENALTIES  FOR 
MEDICARE /MEDICAID  OVERBILL- 
INGS  AND  FRAUDS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  two  Scripps-Howard  re- 
porters, Dan  Thomasson  and  Carl  West, 
have  conducted  investigations  leading  to 
exposes  of  waste  and  fraud  Involving 
millions  In  medlcare/medicald  funds  in 
the  Chicago  and  Miami  areas.  The 
abuses  these  two  investigative  reporters 
have  discovered  may  just  be  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg,  just  part  of  a  national  scan- 
dal costing  the  medicare  trust  funds  and 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  per 
year. 

The  investigations  have  uncovered  a 
series  of  frauds  ranging  from  "minor" 
chiseling  by  doctors  who  inflate  their 
bills  to  possible  organized  crime-con- 
nected medicaid  bill  collection  rackets. 
Among  some  of  the  more  common  crimes 
being  committed  against  the  taxpayer 
are: 

First,  inflated  drug  charges,  false  and/ 
or  unnecessary  prescriptions;  and 

Second,  inflated  and  unnecessary 
laboratory  charges  by  physicians,  hos- 
pitals, and  laboratories. 


March  20,  1975 
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What  is  most  disturbing  and  de- 
pressing about  the  Thomasson -West  ar- 
ticles is  the  sense  of  "ease"  and  preva- 
lance  they  convey  about  fraud  in  these 
programs,  and  the  failure  to  prosecute 
for  abuses  of  the  program.  As  the 
Thomasson  and  West  report  of  March 
17, 1975,  noted: 

During  a  three-month  period  ending  last 
June  30,  26  States  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
(HEW)  954  cases  of  suspected  fraud  in  the 
Federal -State  medicaid  program  for  the 
poor. 

Only  47  of  those  cases  were  ever  turned 
over  to  public  prosecutors. 

For  the  succeeding  quarter,  ending  Sept. 
30,  21  States  reported  824  cases  of  suspected 
fraud.  Of  those  only  18  were  referred  for 
prosecution. 

In  the  final  quarter,  ending  Dec.  30,  25 
States  reported  1.062  cases  of  suspected 
fraud.  Only  15  of  those  cases  were  referred 
for  prosecution. 

These  data,  gathered  from  reports  on  file 
with  HEWs  division  of  program  monitor- 
ing, go  a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  es- 
timate by  federal  Investigators  that  cheat- 
ing in  the  medicaid  program  Is  costing  tax- 
payers $1.5  billion  a  year. 

Even  this  doesn't  define  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  however. 

Although  required  by  federal  regulation 
to  do  so,  a  few  States  dont  even  bother  to 
file  reports  on  suspected  fraud.  And  some 
that  do  only  provide  incomplete  and  inac- 
curate information. 

My  staff  reviewed  this  data  at  HEW 
and  verified  the  Information  for  the  last 
quarter  of  calendar  1974.  In  addition,  I 
am  embarrassed  to  report  that  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  did  not  even  submit  data 
on  such  actions.  Another  major  State, 
California,  also  failed  to  submit  any  data. 

Some  of  the  abuses  the  reporters  cite — 
such  as  phonled  drug  charges — ^have 
been  going  on  for  years.  The  State  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  medicaid  know  that 
abuses  are  rampant.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  knows  that  billions  are 
being  lost  through  over-billing  and  fraud. 
Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  doing  anything 
to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption.  The  waste 
In  these  programs  has  become  so  costly 
that  it  Is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund  deficits  that 
may  result  In  major  tax  Increases  In  order 
to  keep  these  trust  funds  on  a  sound  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  made  a  major  effort  to  crack 
down  on  the  frauds  being  committed 


against  the  old,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
taxpayer  in  general. 

According  to  the  Thomasson-West 
articles,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  established  a  program  Integ- 
rity or  special  group  of  investigators  to 
guard  against  medicare  abuses.  Yet  this 
task  force  has  only  about  50  to  70  investi- 
gators available  to  deal  with  a  nationwide 
$15  billion  program.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
task  force  is  woefully  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  wave  of  overbilling  and  cor- 
ruption plaguing  the  health  services 
industry. 

I  believe  that  the  Social  Security-HEW 
task  force  must  be  substantially  in- 
creased. 

In  addition,  a  vigorous  effort  must  be 
made  to  deny  those  who  have  been  found 
to  be  overbillers  from  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  future.  For  example, 
section  229  of  the  1972  Social  Security 
Amendments  provided  authority  to  ter- 
minate payments  to  certain  suppliers  of 
services  who  "have  submitted  or  caused 
to  be  submitted  .  .  .  bills  or  requests  for 
payments  .  .  .  containing  charges  . . .  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  such  person's  cus- 
tomary charges"  or  "have  furnished 
services  or  supplies  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  ...  to  be  of  a  grossly 
Inferior  quality." 

As  the  Senate  report  on  this  section 
noted,  this  provision  "would  give  author- 
ity to  terminate  or  suspend  payments 
imder  the  Medicare  program  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  any  supplier  of  health 
and  medical  services  found  to  be  guilty 
of  program  abuses.  The  Secretary  would 
make  the  names  of  such  person  or  orga- 
nizations public  so  that  beneficiaries 
would  be  informed  about  which  suppliers 
cannot  participate  in  the  program  and 
for  whose  services  payments  will  not  be 
made.  The  situations  for  which  termina- 
tion of  payment  could  be  made  include 
overcharging,  fumisliing  excessive,  In- 
ferior, or  harmful  services,  or  making  a 
false  statement  to  obtain  payment." 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  report  went 
on  to  state  that: 

It  Is  not  expected  that  any  large  niunber  of 
suppliers  of  health  services  will  be  suspended 
because  of  abuse.  However,  the  existence  of 
the  authority  and  Its  use  In  even  a  relatively 
few  cases  is  expected  to  provide  a  substantial 
deterrent. 

I  doubt  that  the  provision  has  even 
been  used  enough  to  provide  a  deterrent. 


My  ofBce  is  currently  making  a  study  of 
the  use  of  the  section  229  provision  to 
determine  what  corrective  Infiuence  it 
may  have  had  on  the  health  service  In- 
dustry. The  simple  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  medlcare/medicald  programs — 
which  were  originally  bitterly  opposed 
by  most  of  the  medical  professions — 
have  been  a  financial  bonanza  to  the  In- 
dustry. It  Is  time  that  those  who  abuse 
the  system  were  cutoff  from  what  too 
often  is  a  taxpayer-financed  gravy  train. 

I  am  asking  HEW  to  supply  me  with 
data  on  the  actions  taken — or  more  fre- 
quently, not  taken— by  State  agencies  to 
protect  medlcare/medicald  programs 
from  abuse.  It  is  time  that  the  effort  to 
control  this  abuse  be  fully  publicized.  It 
is  time  to  find  out  whether  State  medi- 
cal societies  ever  "disbar"  physicians  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  overbilllngs 
and  frauds — or  whether  these  physicians 
are  simply  permitted  to  repay  their 
frauds  and  continue  on  their  way. 

In  addition,  it  appears  that  in  many 
cases,  overbilllngs  and  frauds  against  the 
medicare/medicaid  programs  involve 
kickbacks,  payoffs,  and  other  transfers  of 
money  which  may  not  be  reported  for 
tax  purposes.  As  chairman  of  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee,  I  am  asking  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  work  together 
to  establish  a  series  of  task  forces  and 
undertake  increased  special  audits  of 
those  health  care  providers  who  make  es- 
peciaUy  heavy  use  of  the  medicare/ 
medicaid  programs. 

Finally  the  penalties  for  a  person  who 
"knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or  causes 
to  be  made  any  false  statement  or  rep- 
resentation of  a  material  fact  In  any  ap- 
plication for  any  benefit  or  payment 
under  title  XVni"  "solicits,  offers,  or  re- 
ceives any  kickback  or  bribes  in  cormec- 
tion  with  the  furnishing  of  Title  XVm 
services" — Section  242,  Public  Law  92- 
603 — is  guilty  of  a  "misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year."  These  penalties 
are  inadequate.  There  is  too  much  money 
to  be  made  through  medicare  frauds  for 
these  misdemeanor  penalties  to  deter 
some  individuals.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  penalties  for  abuse  of  the  public 
health  insurance  systems  be  substantial- 
ly increased — and  enforced. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-rAHrsday,  March  20,  1975 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Gordon  Papert,  of  the  Kings 
Park  Jewish  Center,  Kings  Park,  N.Y., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  Your  blessing 
upon  our  country,  upon  this  Congress, 
and  upon  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
great  Republic. 

Sustain  us  in  our  endeavors  to  eradi- 
cate hatred  and  prejudice. 

Help  us  to  preserve  and  to  nurture  the 
precious  Ideals  and  democratic  institu- 
tions of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Inspire  our  Representatives  to  ap- 
proach the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  day  with  forth- 
rightness,  courage,  an(J  unselfishness. 


As  we  approach  the  Passover  season,  to 
celebrate  Israel's  Festival  of  Freedom,  we 
give  thanks  to  You  for  the  blessings  of 
liberty  in  our  land. 

Like  the  Foimding  Fathers  of  this 
great  Republic,  may  we  be  Inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Israel's  prophets  to  love 
mercy  and  to  pursue  justice  for  all  the 
citizens  of  our  land.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
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agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  lower  interest  rates." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oo<^>eratlon 
between  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  regtUatlon  of 
surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  the  ac- 
quisition and  reclamation  of  abandoned 
mines,  and  for  other  purposes. 


March  20,  1975 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  MARCH  21,  1975, 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  B.B..  3786 
AND  H.R.  3787 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
have  until  midnight  Friday  to  file  reports 
on  H.R.  3786  and  H.R.  3787. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4592,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XX  of  the  House 
rules  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  move  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4592) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  no  objection  is  in  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PAKLIAMENTAKY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
report  not  have  to  lay  over  for  a  period 
of  time  prior  to  the  request  being  made 
for  conferees? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  in  order  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference  is  in  order  today. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Passman, 
Long  of  Maryland,  Roush,  Obey,  Bevill, 
Chappell,  Koch,  Early,  Mahon,  Shriver, 
CoNTE,  CouGHLDf ,  and  Cedehberg. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4592,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1975.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
FRIDAY.  MARCH  21.  1975 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R.  4592, 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  309.  DISAPPROVING 
DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  House 
Resolution  309,  disapproving  the  deferral 
of  certain  budget  smthorlty  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, proposed  in  the  President's  special 
message  of  November  26, 1974,  made  pur- 
suant to  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  and  sub- 
sequently revised  In  the  supplementary 
message  of  January  30,  1975,  made  pur- 
suant to  section  1014(c)  of  such  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  3260.  RESCINDING  CERTAIN 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1  of  rule  XX  and  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  3260)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  by  the  President 
and  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whttten,  SncEs,  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
BoLAND,  Steed.  Slack.  Cederberg,  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Miller  of  Ohio. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4075.  RESCINDING  CERTAIN 
BUDGET  AUTHORITY  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1  of  rule  XX  and  by  direction  of 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  move 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  4075)  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  recommended  by  the  President 
and  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon 
Whitten.  Sdces,  Evins  of  Tennessee' 
BoLAND,  Steed,  Slack,  Cederberg,  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Miller  of  Ohio 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY,  MARCH  21 
1975.  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  3260.  TO  RESCIND 
CERTAN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  rescind 
certain  budget  authority  recommended 
by  the  President  and  transmitted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY,  MARCH 
21,  1975,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  4075,  RESCINDINQ 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  4075)  to  rescind 
certain  budget  authority  recommended 
by  the  President  and  transmitted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


making  in  order  on  tomorrow 
or  any  day  thereafter  con- 
sideration of  conference  re- 
port on  h.r.  3260,  resdndinq 
certain  budget  authority 
re(X)mmende:d  by  the  presi- 
dent 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  tomor- 
row or  any  day  thereafter  to  consider  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  3260. 
to  rescind  certain  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMORROW 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4075,  RESCIND- 
ING CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  tomor- 
row or  any  day  thereafter  to  consider  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4075, 
to  rescind  certain  budget  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Immundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  AND  ITS  SUB- 
COMMITTEES TO  SIT  TODAY  ON 
H.R.  3689  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  its  subcommittees 
be  permitted  to  proceed  this  afternoon 
with  their  hearings  on  H.R.  3689,  the 
fiscal  year  1976  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  request,  during  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REREFERRAL  OP  H.R.  3465  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R. 
3465),  authorizing  disposal  by  the  U.S. 
Government  of  certain  sperm  oil  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  subsequent 
regulated  commercial  disposal  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Mosher,  was  referred  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  subsequently  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials, 
which  I  chair. 

My  stafif,  after  reviewing  this  bill,  ad- 
vised me  that  although  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  disposal  of  sperm  oil  from 
the  stockpile,  this  material  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials in  1972  and,  therefore,  does  not 
require  congressional  approval  for  dis- 
posal. In  fact,  the  decision  to  remove  the 
material  from  the  stockpile  without  ex- 


press approval  of  the  Congress  was  made 
by  reason  of  obsolesence  of  the  material 
for  use  in  time  of  war. 

The  principal  section  of  the  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  concerns  the  provisions  of  tiie 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  offer  for  sale  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  an 
endangered  species.  This  prohibition  also 
extends  to  parts  or  products  of  fish  or 
wildlife  that  are  designated  as  endan- 
gered species. 

Since  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  affect 
section  9(a)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee having  legislative  jurisdiction  for  this 
act  is  the  appropriate  committee  to  con- 
sider H.R.  3465. 

I  have  notified  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee of  my  Intention  to  request  referral 
of  the  bill  to  that  committee. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  BANKS 
TO  PAY  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES    TO    DEPOSITORS 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
pleasure  that  President  Ford  has  recom- 
mended that  we  adopt  legislation  which 
would  permit  banks  to  pay  higher  inter- 
est rates  to  their  depositors.  Such  action 
would  be  good  news  for  individuals  and 
business  firms  with  bank  accounts. 

It  would  also  be  good  news  for  every 
American  taxpayer  If  President  Ford 
would — as  I  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  him — ^instruct  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  take  immediate  acticm 
to  see  that  the  Federal  Ciovemment  re- 
ceives interest  on  some  $4  billion  it  has 
on  deposit  in  nonlnterest-bearing  bank 
accoimts. 

This  practice  of  keeping  such  huge 
simis  in  noninterest-bearing  accoimts 
costs  the  American  taxpayer  about  $200 
million  a  year — almost  enough  to  pay 
for  the  dreamboat  salvage  vessel  which 
the  CIA  built  to  play  hide-and-seek  with 
the  sunken  hulk  of  an  obsolete  Russian 
submarine. 

Two  himdred  mlUion  dollars  a  year  In 
lost  Interest  may  seem  a  trifling  sum  to 
some  people  here  in  Washington,  but  It 
is  a  pretty  enormous  chunk  of  change  to 
a  citizen  back  home  struggling  with  his 
income  tax  returns. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  March  24,  25,  and  26,  1975. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2118,  the  Raybum 
Building  to  consider  H.R.  49,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  national  petroleum  re- 
serves, to  Include  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves. 

This  measure  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


and  reported  on  March  18,  1975.  At  our 
request,  the  bill  was  referred  sequentially 
by  the  Speaker  un  the  same  date,  under 
the  new  House  rule  for  consideration  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
view  of  our  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

The  full  committee  plans  to  consider 
the  bill  immediately  after  the  recess.  In 
turn,  it  is  planned  to  report  the  bill  out 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
immediately  for  early  consideration  in 
the  House.  Members  who  are  interested 
in  presenting  a  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee are  invited  to  do  so. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mir.  McFATiTi,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  foUowing  Members  failed  to 
respond: 


[BoU  No.  68] 

Baucua 

Hubert 

Rogers 

Boggs 

Hlghtower 

Roncallo 

BroyhlU 

Jarman 

Rosenthal 

Chlsbolm 

McCloakey 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Macdonald 

Skubltz 

Oent 

Madlgan 

Spellman 

Derwlnskl 

Mills 

Talcott 

Plaher 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Teague 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mosher 

UdaU 

Harsha 

Patman 

Hastings 

Bangel 

Waxman 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Wydler 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rodtno 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  394 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Hllnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  must  adjust  to  tiirbulent 
global  economic  events.  The  world  has 
moved  from  a  period  of  slow  economic 
growth  in  1971  through  a  two-year  ex- 
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panslonary  boom  to  a  sudden  and  perva- 
sive recession.  Recent  events  have  caused 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, to  reappraise  international  eco- 
nomic policies. 

This,  the  third  annual  International 
Economic  Report,  describes  the  very  dif- 
ficult situation  confronting  us.  It  also 
reflects  the  progress  made  toward 
achieving  our  goal  of  an  open  world 
economy  to  serve  the  interdependent 
needs  of  all  countries. 

In  1974.  most  of  the  world's  economies 
were  beset  by  problems  flowing  from  the 
unprecedented  combination  of  recession 
and  inflation.  Additional  pressures,  in- 
cluding precipitous  increases  in  energy 
costs  and  disappointing  food  harvests 
1  urther  strained  the  world  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  trade  and  mone- 
tary flows  and  adjustments.  Moreover, 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  trend 
towards  increasing  economic  nationalism 
which  could  frustrate  our  desire  for  an 
open  world  economy. 

In  recent  years,  many  governments 
have  elected  more  direct  involvement  in 
economic  activities,  notably  through  re- 
strictive supply  and  pricing  practices 
and,  sometimes,  by  the  expropriation  of 
foreign  investment.  When  governments 
manipulate  international  markets  to 
maximize  short-term  benefits,  they  often 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  and, 
ultimately,  of  themselves.  Improved  liv- 
ing standards  and  a  more  peaceful  world 
are  the  rewards  of  an  open  world  econ- 
omy based  on  international  cooperation. 
Such  rewards  are  too  great  to  allow 
shoi-t-sighted  distractions  to  alter  our 
course. 

Building  eflfective  economic  institu- 
tions and  policies  in  today's  economic  en- 
vironment is  more  diflScult,  but  also  more 
necessary,  than  ever.  Unless  we  act  con- 
structively, energy  and  food  problems, 
growing  economic  nationalism,  the  pos- 
sibilty  of  increased  protection  for  trade, 
and  the  prospects  of  world  recession  and 
unemployment  will  jeopardize  the  world 
cooperation  developed  after  World  War 
II. 

The  United  States  does  not  and  cannot 
govern  the  world  economy.  But  it  .^houlc* 
fulfill  its  responsibility  as  an  economic 
leader  among  nations.  The  Administra- 
tion recognizes  this  responsibility.  We 
have  taken  steps  to  turn  the  difficult  food, 
energy,  trade  and  investment  issues  into 
positive  opportunities  for  achienng  co- 
operation with  trading  partners  and  co- 
ordination between  the  Nation's  domes- 
tic and  international  economic  policies. 
Specifically,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 
which  exemplified  constructive  coopera- 
tion between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches— reflects  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  an  open  and  equitable  world 
trading  system. 

The  World  Food  Conference,  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  set  in  motion  inter- 
national activities  to  Improve  world  food 
reserves,  agricultural  assistance,  crop  in- 
formation sytems  and  increased  food 
production.  At  the  time  I  signed  the 
Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  of  1974 
which  authorized  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  on  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States.  I  reaffirmed  Amer- 
ican support  for  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  to  direct  worldwide  invest- 
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ment  flows  in  the  most  productive  way. 
Therefore,  we  wiU  oppose  any  new 
restriction  on  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  except  where  absolutely 
necessary  on  national  security  grounds 
or  to  protect  an  essential  national  in- 
terest. 

The  goal  of   normalization  of  eco- 
nomic  relations   with   the   Communist 
countries  has  been  reaffirmed.  America 
also  has  continued  its  commitment  to 
help  the  less  developed  countries.  More- 
over, we  have  proposed  that  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pimd  trust  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  special  assistance  to  the 
least  developed  countries.  We  will  shortly 
implement  a  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences in  trading  with  less  developed 
countries.  We  are  also  continuing  our  co- 
operative  efforts   to   achieve   equitable 
treatment  for  U.S.  investment  abroad. 
Recently,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive    energy    and    economic 
program.  It  is  designed  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  plan 
provides  incentives  to  increase  domestic 
energy  production  and  conserve  energy 
use.  The  United  States  is  meanwhile  de- 
veloping joint  policies  with  other  major 
oil-consuming  countries  aiming  at  in- 
creased resource  development  and  more 
efficient  use  of  energy.  The  major  con- 
suming  countries   must   act   jointly   to 
build  a   constructive  relationship  with 
the  oil  producing  nations.  Such  actions 
are  essential  to  restore  the  international 
confidence    in    adequate    and    reliable 
energy  sources. 

These  interrelated  economic  activities 
are  aimed  at  achieving  an  improved 
international  economic  system.  They  are 
part  of  a  balanced  policy.  They  also  ac- 
centuate the  positive  initiatives  being 
taken  to  cope  with  the  specialized  prob- 
lems of  food,  assistance  to  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  East-West  economic 
I'elations. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that 
our  own  problems,  and  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  can  be  dealt  with  most 
effectively  through  international  cooper- 
ation. We  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
Therefore,  our  motivating  principles,  our 
standards  of  conduct  and  the  guidelines 
we  set  for  the  conduct  of  international 
economic  development  are  ever  more 
crucial  to  our  national  well-being  and 
that  of  the  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  Hoxtse,  March  20.  1975. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL STUDY  COMMISSION  ON 
RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS  OP 
FEDERAL  OFFICIALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202,  Public  Law  93-526 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Study  Commission  on  Records 
and  Documents  of  Federal  Officials  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr 
Mezvinsky.  and  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  seven  of  our  colleagues  joined 
with  me  In  the  introduction  of  House 
Resolution  269  to  authorize  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facili- 
ties to  conduct  a  test  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have 
been  joined  by  87  of  our  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  cosponsors  of 
this  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  I  note 
with  satisfaction  that  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  joined  this  week  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  in  spon- 
soring a  resolution  with  Identical  goals 
Our  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  de- 
signed to  provide,  first,  for  closed  cir- 
cuit broadcasting  by  radio  and  televi- 
sion of  the  complete  sessions  of  the 
House  for  a  period  up  to  6  months.  At  the 
end  of  6  months,  or  prior  to  that  time 
if  the  Commission  should  so  determine 
such  coverage  would  be  made  available 
to  public  and  commercial  broadcasters. 
Throughout  the  test  program,  written 
summaries  of  floor  activity  would  be 
transmitted  by  teletypewriter  to  selected 
offices  during  the  course  of  each  day's 
proceedings. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  exist  the 
potential  for  continuous  access  to  the 
House — for  Members  elsewhere  on  es- 
sential business  and  for  citizens  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

Our  proposal  is  based  on  careful  study 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations.  It  is  informed  by  the  grow- 
ing experience  of  other  legislative  bodies. 
And  It  Is  designed  to  assure  responsible 
operation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  deserves 
careful  study  and  early  consideration, 
and  I  am  confident  it  will  receive  this 
attention  from  Members  who  care  about 
the  future  of  this  institution. 
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BROADCAST  COINER  AGE  OF  FLOOR 
PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


EMERGENCY  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
1975  CROPS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  4296)  to  adjust 
target  prices,  loan  and  purchase  levels  on 
the  1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  com. 
wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  provide  price 
support  for  milk  at  85  per  centum  of 
parity  with  quarterly  adjustments  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  Tint  coMMrrrzK  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiuiJier 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  with 
Mr.  Brademas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1,  ending  on  page  2,  line 
25  of  the  bill. 


Are  there  further  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1? 

AMENDMENT    OrFZBED    BT    MB.    PINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Tmnixr:  On 
page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  lines  20  through  25. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  little  noticed,  but  very  fundamental, 
provisions  of  this  bill  Is  the  one  which 
my  amendment  would  strike.  This 
amendment  would  remove  all  reference 
to  soybeans  from  this  emergency  bill. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  I  seek  to 
strike  would  mandate  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  offer  nonrecourse  loans  to 
soybean  producers  at  $3.91  per  bushel. 
The  Members  may  raise  the  question, 
why  strike  a  nonrecourse  loan  at  a  level 
which  obviously  Is  substantially  below 
the  prospective  market  price  of  soybeans 
for  the  balance  of  the  crop  year. 

The  answer  to  that  Is  not  so  much 
what  effect  the  nonrecourse  loan  level 
will  have  upon  soybean  production  In 
this  country  this  year,  but  what  prospec- 
tive effect  it  will  have  In  subsequent 
years,  and  more  urgently,  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  planting  of  soybeans 
in  foreign  coimtries. 

In  my  view,  the  provision  of  nonre- 
course loans  mandated,  as  It  is  In  this 
bill,  is  an  Insurance  policy  for  Brazilian 
soybean  production.  This  means  that 
producers  of  soybeans  In  Brazil  can  have 
the  guarantee  that  they  can  market 
their  entire  output  of  their  next  growing 
season  at  at  least  $4.10  a  bushel.  The  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  has  been  growing 
very  substantially  In  several  foreign 
countries  and  especially  In  Brazil.  This 
year,  Brazil  will  market  375  million 
bushels  of  soybeans,  and  with  a  guaran- 
tee of  $4  a  bushel  against  which  to  make 
its  plans  for  soybean  planting  next  year, 
we  can  expect  a  further  substantial  In- 
crease in  planting. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  this  has  meaning  not 
only  for  the  producers  of  soybeans  in 
this  country,  but  for  the  laborer,  the 
working  people  who  are  employed  in  soy- 
bean crushing  mills  In  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  a  fair  Interpretation  of  tliis 
part  of  the  bill  Is  that  It  would  export 
markets  for  American  farmers  and  would 
export  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

How  important  are  soybeans  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  There  are 
159  congressional  districts  which  produce 
substantial  amounts  of  soybeans.  Is  your 
district  a  district  which  produces  soy- 
beans? If  It  Is,  then  you  clearly  have  a 
stake  in  this  amendment.  I  feel  sure  you 
would  be  impelled  to  vote  for  it  if  that 
is  the  case,  because  this  provision  of  the 
bill  will  hurt  markets  for  soybean  farm- 
ers; It  will  cost  U.S.  labor  jobs  in  crush- 
ing mills  and,  more  broadly.  It  will  Im- 
pair the  balance-of -payments  position  of 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  Important  earners  of 
foreign  exchange  has  been  soybeans,  and 
to  the  extent  that  this  provision  of  the 
bill  induces  more  competition  for  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  soybeans.  It  Is  going  to 
Impair  the  earning  power  In  foreign  ex- 
change of  U.S.  soybean  producers. 

In  Illinois,  the  20th  district  which  I 
represent  is  not  the  foremost  district 
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soybean  producer;  it  is  13th.  Bill  Alex- 
ander's district  is  No.  1;  George  Ship- 
ley's district  is  No.  2;  Berkley  Bedell's 
district  is  No.  3;  Charles  Grassley's  dis- 
trict is  No.  4 ;  Tom  Harkin's  district  is  No. 
5:  Bill  Burlison's  district  is  No.  6: 
Richard  Nolan's  district  is  No.  7:  and 
Tom  Hagedorn's  district  is  No.  8.  These 
are  the  top  listings  among  the  159  con- 
gressional districts  which  have  a  funda- 
mental concern  in  this  amendment 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  getting  at  is  that  he  feels 
that  this  legislation  as  written,  without 
his  amendment,  will  provide  a  price 
umbrella,  say,  for  a  country  like  Brazil 
to  Increase  soybean  production,  at  the 
expense  of  America's  producers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Exactly.  In  fact,  I  think 
any  fair-minded  economist  will  recog- 
nize that  this  will  induce  greater  foreign 
production  of  soybeans.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  there  will  be  less  foreign  produc- 
tion of  soybeans,  so  It  Is  clearly  a  ques- 
tion that  concerns  the  economic  inter- 
est of  every  American  citizen. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FINDLEY)  knows  of  the  very  high  re- 
gard in  which  I  hold  him.  He  Is  a  very  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  his  position.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  he  Is  certainly  wrong 
on  this  particular  issue.  I  have  a  number 
of  reasons  for  that.  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
Members  about  them  for  just  a  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  has  given  the 
position  of  the  administration  and  the 
position  of  the  processing  Industry  in 
the  country,  and  that  has  been  their 
position  ever  since  I  have  been  In  this 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  that  position,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  keep  the  soybean  price 
down  as  low  as  possible  for  the  processor 
of  the  product.  I  can  recite  a  little  his- 
tory of  this  Issue.  It  was  just  perhaps  5 
years  ago,  when  this  administration  re- 
duced the  soybean  loan  to  $2.40  a  bushel, 
over  the  vigorous  objections  of  myself 
and  some  other  Members  of  the  House. 
It  was  not  too  long  after  that  that 
this  administration  reduced  the  soybean 
loan  to  $2.25  a  bushel,  again  over  the 
objections  of  some  of  us. 

The  reason  given  by  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time  was  that,  with  such  a 
loan,  the  price  of  soybeans  would  be  too 
high.  It  would  encourage  overproduction 
of  soybeans  on  the  domestic  and  on  the 
world  market. 

Finally,  the  administration  and  Mr. 
Pindley  succeeded  in  getting  a  loan  low 
enough  that  they  could  come  back  with 
the  argument  that  the  soybean  loan  is 
not  used,  therefore,  we  might  as  well 
eliminate  it.  That  is  just  what  the  ad- 
ministration did  this  past  yenr.  Now 
they  are  seeking  to  continue  that  policy 
by  preventing  the  Inclusion  of  a  man- 
datory soybean  loan  program  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  cost  of  this  farm 
program,  the  cost  of  agriculture  to  our 


economy,  the  contribution  that  it  makes 
to  our  deficit  spending.  Please  let  me 
remind  the  House  that,  of  the  15  func- 
tions of  Government,  only  agriculture 
has  been  reduced  in  expenditures  since 
1971,  from  approximately  $4.5  billion  to 
somewhere  between  $1  billion  and  $2 
billion. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  House  that,  of 
these  15  functions  of  (government,  agri- 
culture takes  a  smaller  amount  of  that 
budget,  a  smaller  piece  of  the  pie,  than 
any  other  of  the  15  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

To  be  specific,  that  amount  is  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  compared,  for  in- 
stance, to  34  percent  for  security  income 
and  27  percent  for  national  defense  I 
am  using  fiscal  year  1976  figures  for  this 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  friends 
do  not  be  misled  by  this  effort,  this  at- 
tempt, to  keep  the  soybean  price  to  the 
producer  down  so  that  the  processor  can 
make  a  larger  profit  at  the  ultimate  ex- 
pense of  the  consmners  and  the  producers 
of  the  country.  Let  us  remember  that  if 
we  are  going  to  get  production  from  our 
farmers,  we  must  give  them  some  pro- 
tection. 

This  administration  has  done  every- 
thing conceivable  to  get  our  croplands 
planted  from  fence  row  to  fence  row 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  some 
insurance  to  the  farmer  in  order  to  pro- 
tect him  and  share  with  him  the  risks  of 
overproduction. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  age  of  antidis- 
crimination I  cannot  understand  why  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  ,  would  want  to  discrim- 
mate  still  further  against  sovbeans. 

We  have  ah^ady  discriminated  against 
soybeans,  in  that  the  other  items  In  this 
biU  have  a  target  price.  We  do  not  ask  for 
a  target  price  for  soybeans;  aU  we  are 
asking  for  is  that  we  establish  a  loan 
value  on  sco^beans  as  we  have  done  for 
these  other  crops. 

M  we  wUI  lo<A  at  the  1973  cash  value 
of  farm  crops,  we  wiU  find  that  for  com 
it  was  $13.4  billion,  for  wheat  $6.5  billion 
for  cotton  $2.8  billion,  and  for  soybeans 
$8.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  soybeans  Is  the  second 
largest  cash  crop  In  America;  It  Is  almost 
M  large  as  cotton  and  wheat  combined 
Because  of  its  high  protein  content,  soy- 
beans has  come  to  be  the  wonder  crop  of 
the  worid.  And  indeed  the  demand  has 
tended  to  increase  more  rapidly  gen- 
erally than  the  supply,  so  there  was  no 
need  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

However,  recently  we  find  ourselves  on 
a  roUer  coaster.  We  cannot  tell  what  to 
e.xpect  in  regard  to  demand  or  in  re- 
gard to  prices.  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  we  bring  some  stability  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  If  we  are  going  to  be  a 
soybean  exporter,  we  must  have  some 
product  to  export. 

During  the  last  2  years  our  exports  of 
these  farm  products  for  the  2-year  period 
were  as  follows: 

Com.  $6.6  billion:  wheat,  $8.5  billion: 
cotton,  $2.2  billion;  and  soybeans.  $7.4 
billion. 
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Again  soybeans  were  the  second  larg- 
est export  of  all  farm  crops. 

In  1973  we  experienced  a  soybean 
shortage.  Prices  soared  to  $12  per  bushel, 
and  we  placed  an  embargo  on  soybean 
exports.  Since  then  we  have  experienced 
a  petroleum  embargo.  We  know  how  a 
country  feels  when  products  are  em- 
bargoed to  it. 

It  is  important  if  we  are  going  to  be  a 
supplier  of  soybeans  that  we  have  an 
adequate  supply  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  put  on  another  embargo.  We  need 
these  exports  of  over  $3 ',2  billion  per 
year.  We  need  production  and  supply  if 
we  are  going  to  be  a  dependable  sup- 
plier in  this  market. 

The  argument  is  made  that  $3.94  would 
price  us  out  of  world  markets.  To  that  I 
say,  "Baloney."  We  control  80  percent  of 
the  world's  soybean  exports.  When  we 
control  80  percent  of  the  world's  exports 
of  any  product,  especially  a  food  product 
that  people  need,  we  know  this  is  not  a 
price-sensitive  item. 

When  the  price  of  soybeans  went  to 
$12  a  bushel,  people  did  not  stop  buying 
the  product.  When  we  need  food,  we  pay 
the  price. 

We  have  an  important  requirement, 
and  that  is  that  we  establish  the  produc- 
tion so  that  we  can  supply  that  demand. 
Surely  soybeans  are  entitled  to  some 
type  of  protection  given  to  other  crops. 
Since  this  bill  does  not  put  target  prices 
on  soybeans,  it  will  not  result  in  Gtov- 
emment  subsidy  payments  to  farmers. 

The  loan  rate  of  $3.94  is  27  percent 
below  current  market  prices  and  well  be- 
low the  costs  of  production  in  Iowa  of 
from  $4.50  to  $4.70  and  the  cost  in  1974 
of  $5.80  in  the  area  served  by  the  pro- 
ponent of  this  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would  not 
pass  an  amendment  which  is  so  highly 
discriminatory  against  this  wonder  crop 
which  is  the  second  largest  crop  in  Amer- 
ica and  Is  the  second  largest  crop  In  ex- 
port. We  need  that  $3.5  billion  in  exports. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  soybeans  have  done  so  well  thus 
far  without  the  program?  Interestingly, 
they  rank  second  or  third  in  total  export 
dollars. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes.  sir.  Very  clearly,  the 
reason  they  have  done  so  well  is  because 
the  world  has  had  a  tremendous  need  for 
protein.  However,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
realistic,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  As  I  said, 
we  are  on  a  roller  coaster.  We  find  at  this 
moment  a  greater  and  greater  need  for 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  world 
recession.  I  do  not  think  anyone  knows 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  increas- 
ing demand  or  a  decreasing  demand  in 
soybeans,  but  as  the  world  supplier,  we 
had,  above  all,  better  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  that  demand  if  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  the  idea 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  is  that  the  soybean 


story  is  a  good  story.  They  have  done  a 
good  job,  and  they  have  done  it  without 
having  Uncle  Sam's  interference. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  soybean  producers 
in  this  country  not  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  involved  in  the  soybean  field, 
any  more  than  they  now  are  under  a 
low-parity  loan  program. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

FiNDLEY I . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  generous  comments 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Burlison),  but  I  cannot  let 
the  comments  stand  without  responding 
to  one  statement  he  made,  leaving  the 
Impression  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  keep  the  price  of  soy- 
beans down. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  ob- 
jective. My  hope,  by  this  amendment, 
is  to  keep  soybeans  out  of  the  problems 
that  inevitably  result  from  Crovemment 
supply  management  and  to  keep  foreign 
markets  open  and  to  keep  this  the  won- 
der crop. 

The  gentleman  also  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  costs,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  I  am 
trying  to  minimize  Government  costs 
on  soybeans,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  Government-cost  aspect  to  the  pro- 
vision regarding  soybeans  now  in  the 
bill.  Therefore,  that  was  not  in  my  mind 
at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Be- 
dell 1,  said,  "Wliy  discriminate  against 
soybeans?"  Government  supply  manage- 
ment is  an  affliction,  a  debilitating  dis- 
ease. It  has  caused  problems  for  com- 
modities that  have  had  the  so-called 
benefit  of  Government  supply  manage- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  I  think  anyone 
would  be  glad  to  be  discriminated  against 
in  that  respect. 

Soybeans  are  indeed  the  wonder  crop, 
and  I  want  to  keep  that  crop  just  that 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  enough  interest  in  this  Chamber 
to  get  enough  people  to  stand  to  get  a 
recorded  vote,  but  I  hope  that  Is  the 
case  because  this  is  one  of  the  great,  fun- 
damental turning  points.  This  is  a  mile- 
stone event,  the  consideration  of  this 
provision  of  this  bill,  because  it  will  be 
a  point  of  reference  next  year  and  in 
years  to  come.  If  we  go  the  route  of  man- 
dated nonrecourse  loans  for  soybeans 
this  year,  likely  we  will  in  subsequent 
years  too,  and  in  my  view,  that  spells 
trouble  for  soybean  producers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
move  for  a  recorded  vote.  I  will  ask  those 
favoring  my  amendment  to  stand.  I  hope 
at  least  20  will  stand  so  that  we  can  get 
Members  on  record  with  respect  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  fundamental  his- 
toric question. 

r*Ir.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  that. 


as  the  Members  know,  and  has  been 
pointed  out  here  earlier,  I  am  in  a  dis- 
trict that  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducing districts  of  soybeans  in  this 
country.  Last  week,  while  I  was  home  in 
my  district,  there  was  a  meeting  there 
of  over  2,000  producers  of  com  and  soy- 
beans. At  that  meeting  they  signed 
pledges  to  cut  back  over  1  million  acres 
in  production,  amounting  to  almost  1 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  3.5  mil- 
lion biishels  of  com. 

The  facts  are  that  because  of  some 
recent  administrative  actions,  because  of 
declining  markets,  and  because  of  the 
loss  of  confidence  among  producers,  and 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Congress  to  provide  assm-ances  to 
them,  farmers  are  taking  the  only  kind 
of  action  and  recourse  they  have  avail- 
able to  them,  that  is  to  cut  back  in 
production. 

I  want  to  warn  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment,  and  the  other  Members  of 
this  body,  that  these  producers  are 
serious.  They  are  fighting  for  their  sur- 
vival. The  amendment  should  be  defeated 
so  that  we  can  give  them  the  kind  of  con- 
fidence they  need  to  proceed  ahead  with 
maximum  production  so  that  we  can 
have  the  kind  of  food  supplies  that  this 
country  needs. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  that  I  have  the 
same  situation  In  my  district  where 
farmers  are  meeting  and  agreeing  to  take 
out  of  production  considerable  acreage 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  tiiey  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  produce  from  fence 
row  to  fence  row  under  every  encourage- 
ment that  the  Government  will  give  them 
and  can  give  them  without,  in  return, 
getting  some  insurance  and  some  protec- 
tion. They  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, for  a  number  of  reasons,  such  as  the 
balance  of  pasmients,  food  supplies, 
domestic  and  worldwide,  that  we  do  pro- 
duce as  much  as  we  can. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  is  successful  In  striking  this 
very  essential  provision  for  such  an  im- 
portant commodity,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  the  full  production  that  our  Nation 
and  the  world  needs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  WlU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  permit,  I  would  just  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BURLISON)  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
reaUy  think  that  the  real  problem  that 
was  brought  upon  the  soybean  situation 
was  the  imposition  of  export  controls  a 
year  ago  last  simimer? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  certainly  that  was  one  fac- 
tor, and  one  which  I  opposed  very  stren- 
uously. It  was  a  position  taken  by  the 
administration  that  was  imtenable,  and 
on  which  the  administration  did  subse- 
quently reverse  itself.  But  it  is  not  a  full 
answer  to  say  that  all  of  our  problems 
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can  be  taken  care  of  by  eliminating  the 
soybean  embargo.  It  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, but  it  will  not  Insure  full  soybean 
production  and  adequate  protection  for 
the  soybean  producers  in  this  country. 

What  equity  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  providing  the  program  that  we  have, 
and  it  is  a  good  program,  for  the  three 
major  commodities  of  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton  without  taking  Into 
consideration  soybeans,  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  re- 
ferred to  as  the  second  ranking  of  all  our 
commodities  with  respect  to  both  do- 
mestic use  and  export? 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman 
should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlby)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms  :  Page  2, 
line  19,  after  the  words  "such  crops  "  In- 
sert the  following:  "Notwithstanding '  any 
other  provision  of  law,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  nor  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shaU  require  or  provide  for  the  prior 
approval  of  or  estabUsh  other  conditions  for 
the  export  sales  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, or  other  agricultural  commodities."". 

POINT  OF  OSDKR 


which  so  much  interferes  with  the  for- 
eign markets.  Therefore,  since  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  to  be  included,  this 
Is  an  appropriate  amendment  for  the 
House  to  speak  its  will  on  this  issue. 

I  think  that  the  point  of  order  should 
be  overruled  for  that  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bradeicas).  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  on  this  matter. 

The  subject  of  export  controls  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations,  and  the  issue 
of  exportation  of  all  agricultural  com- 
modities is  beyond  the  purview  of  the 
pending  bill.  For  these  reasons,  the  Chair 
feels  that  the  amendment  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill  and  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  pomt  of  order. 

Mr.  PpLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
as  not  germane  to  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  affects  the  implementation  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  This  bill 
deals  wtih  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  deals  with  restrictions 
on  exports  and  is  not  within  the  jurlsdlc- 
"0^  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  has  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor! 

The  well-established  precedent  of  the 
House  is  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  an  amendment  must  be  in  consonance 
with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill 
It  is  not  in  this  case.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  lies  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  of  the  House.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  is  in  violation  of  rule  XVI 
clause  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  care  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Very  briefly  I  do.  Mr 
Chairman. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  reason  that 
we  have  had  the  difficulties  both  in  the 
soybean  market  and  the  wheat  market 
which  has  caused  the  stimulation  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  is  because  of  the 
haphazard   misuse   of   export  controls 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtrnt:  Page  2 
immediately  after  line  19.  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  subsection  and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  sections  103.  105, 
and  107  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"the  amount  of  payments,  except  disaster 
payments,  made  imder  such  sections  for  the 
1975  crops  shall  be  calculated  with  respect 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced by  the  producer  rather  than  only  the 
amount  produced  within  the  allotment  of 
the  producer;  and 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  act  will  be  that  we  are 
still  dependent  on  some  ancient  acreage 
history  for  acreage  aUotments.  I  support 
this  legislation.  I  commend  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Agriculture  for  raising  the  target 
price.  I  believe  in  the  target-price  con- 
cept. I  think  it  will  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  effective  to  have  a 
farm  program  with  a  lotui  rate  substan- 
tially less  than  the  target  price,  as  is  in 
this  legislation.  However,  in  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture bases  the  allotments  for  wheat  on 
a  base  year  of  1951  through  1953;  for  the 
feed  grains  he  determines  allotments  on 
the  years   1959-60.  That  is  a  15-year 
period  of  time  since  those  histories  were 
established  in  one  case,  and  22  years  in 
the  other.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
in  American  agriculture  since  that  time- 
a  change  in   technologj-,   irrigation,   a 
higher  demand  for  certain  agricultural 
products,  a  change  hi  farm  practices  a 
change  in  farm  ownership,  that  make 
the  farm  allotments  no  longer  a  reality 
in  the  way  that  many  a  farm  ought  to  be 
operated. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
when  the  farmer  does  receive  any  pay- 
ments and  If  the  market  price  should 
drop  below  the  target  price  in  the  first 
5  months  of  the  marketing  year,  the 
farmer  receives  the  difference  between 
the  average  maricet  price  for  those  5 
months  and  the  target  price,  he  is  going 
to  be  surprised  to  find  that  aU  of  his 
production  does  not  receive  a  payment. 


only  that  which  falls  within  the  allot- 
ment. 

The    Secretary    of    Agriculture    has 
established  for  wheat  an  allotment  of 
53.5  mlUIon  acres.  However,  as  of  March 
the  farmers  have  indicated  a  desire  or 
an   expectation   to  plant   73.2   million 
acres  of  wheat.  The  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culture  has  set  an  89  million  acre  allot- 
ment for  feed  grahi,  while  farmer  Indi- 
cation of  planting  Is  going  to  be  122  5 
million  acres  of  feed  grain  Instead,  in 
cotton  the  allotment  is  11  million  acres 
and  the  expectation  will  be  10  million 
acres  of  cotton.  So  in  feed  grains  and 
wheat  there  wiU  be  a  planting  over  and 
above  the  allotment.  In  feed  grain  it  is 
27.3  percent  of  the  crop  which  will  not  be 
protected  and  in  wheat  26.9  percent  of 
the  crop  would  not  be  protected.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
total  crop  would  be  protected  for  cotton. 
There   have    been    tremendously   in- 
creased costs  of  productio-*  for  agricul- 
ture that  the  committee  recognizes  by 
increasing  the  target  price  and  that  I 
think  will  not  only  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial but  essential.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  asking  for  all-out  produc- 
tion and  therefore  if  they  are  asking  for 
aU-out  production  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  protect  the  entire  production 
tJiis  year  and  then  in  the  future  estab- 
lish a  different  arrangement  or  a  differ- 
ent base   year   in   order   to   determine 
eqmtable  allotments  if  there  is  any  cut- 
back in  production. 

Therefore  I  think  this  is  one  change 
that  ought  to  be  made  and  I  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  so  that  we 
will  look  at  the  entire  production,  the 
new  production  records  of  farmers  and 
look  at  the  picture  as  the  crop  shifts  to 
different  parts  of  the  Nation. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  merit  in 
the  arguments  advanced  by  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
It  is  for  reasons  he  stated  that  this  mat- 
ter of  changing  the  base  and  aUotment 
question  must  be  reexamined.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentieman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Foley)  ,  that  when  the  com- 
mittee undertakes  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  Farm  Act  of  1973,  scheduled 
for  sometime  later  this  year,  we  will  care- 
fully examine  the  recommendations  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  pro- 
posals I  am  preparing  for  introduction 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  too 
recognize  that  current  laws  are  anti- 
quated and  difficult  to  administer  and 
they  will  be  coming  forward  with  recom- 
mendations on  this  matter. 

Unfortimately  I  must  oppose  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  at  this  juncture  be- 
cause it  is  a  highly  complex  question  on 
which  we  have  received  no  testimony  and 
we  do  not  completely  understand  the 
consequences  of  the  various  plans  which 
will  be  considered.  Therefore  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  his  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 
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The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  2, 
after  line  25,  add  thts  new  section: 

"(c^  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  Act  or  common  sense, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  pro- 
ducers loans  and  purchases  on  the  1975  crop 
of  fruit  nuts  at  such  levels  as  reflect  the 
historical  average  relationship  of  fruit  nut 
support  levels  to  dlngleberry  support  levels 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  years". 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte;  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Atv^he  outset,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  mj'  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley)  for  not  raising  the  point 
of  order  at  this  time.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oCfer  this 
amendment  to  this  bill,  an  amendment 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  goals  of  H.R.  4296. 

From  this  bill,  I  gather  that  it  is  now 
congressional  stjia  to  propose  drastic 
legislation  without  holding  hearings,  es- 
tablish subsidy  programs  that  were  never 
asked  for,  and  puff  up  price  support  levels 
so  that  big  corporate  farmers  will  be  for- 
ever guaranteed  fat  annual  profits. 

My  opinion  of  H.R.  4296  is  this:  Nuts! 

It  salts  the  consumer  and  will  leave  the 
farmer  holding  an  empty  shell. 

To  get  into  the  nutty  spirit  of  this 
bill,  my  amendment  would  establish  a 
new  subsidy  program.  It  would  be  mod- 
eled exactly  after  the  cotton  program 
that  the  House  is  btiillng  out  today.  I  am 
sure  the  characteristics  will  be  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  My  subsidy  program  will 
rip  off  the  consumer,  raid  the  Federal 
Treasury,  provide  incentives  for  over- 
production, create  massive  surpluses, 
and  necessitate  future  legislation  estab- 
lishing export  subsidies  and  even  higher 
price  support  levels. 

The  title  of  my  new  program  Is:  "Siib- 
sidies  for  nuts." 

Of  course,  I  am  serious  about  this.  Do 
you  think  farm  subsidies  grow  on  trees? 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  acted 
as  though  that  were  true  for  years.  My 
amendment  is  as  nutty  as  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  so  no  one  can  truthfully  say  my 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Are  subsidies  for  nuts  really  neces- 
sar«'?  After  studying  the  cotton  section 
of  this  bill,  the  only  possible  answer  to 
that  question  Is  "Yes."  Subsidies  are  the 
o:ily  way  known  to  guarantee  continued 
overproduction  of  a  crop  nobody  needs. 
As  far  as  this  Congress  is  concerned,  it 
just  cannot  have  enough  nuts  around. 

The  subsidies  for  nuts  program  will 
have  ofRcially  determined  "target  price" 
and  loan  levels.  USDA  should  have  no 
trouble  dolr.g  this  for  the  Congress;  it 
has  been  giving  as  nutsy  forecasts  and 
figures  for  years. 


Of  course,  I  realize  that  any  target 
price  or  loan  level  will  seem  like  an 
arbitrary  figure.  But,  as  H.R.  4296  has 
shown,  all  target  price  and  loan  levels 
are  wholly  imaginery  figiires.  They  have 
lost  all  relationship  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, even  though  that  is  required 
by  the  1973  Agriculture  Act.  Now  target 
price  and  loan  levels  are  meant  to  guar- 
antee aimual  profits  for  "fat  cat" 
farmers. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  loan  program 
would  work.  I  have  modeled  it  sifter  the 
cotton  loan  program.  So  it  will  be  a  non- 
recourse loan.  That  means  it  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  back.  In  fact,  loans  for 
nuts  would  not  be  repaid  unless  the  mar- 
ket price  for  nuts  rose  above  the  Fed- 
eral loan  price.  Of  course,  we  would  set 
the  target  price  and  loan-level  price  far 
above  the  presently  depressed  price  for 
nuts.  While  this  might  destroy  our  com- 
petitive edge  in  foreign  markets,  it  would 
warm  our  national  prestige  to  have  the 
world's  highest  priced  nuts. 

So,  farmers  like  me  could  get  big  loans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  could  say  nuts 
to  the  collateral  and  the  loan,  keep  the 
money,  and  send  the  product  to  Washing- 
ton. In  other  words,  I  could  grow  sub- 
sidies on  trees  and  send  my  nuts  to  Butz. 
I  am  not  bothered  by  the  fact  that  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  proposal, 
or  that  no  witnesses  came  before  the 
Congress  to  ask  for  the  subsidies  for  the 
nuts  program.  I  am  just  following  the 
same  procedures  that  were  used  for  the 
bill's  dairy  and  soybean  sections.  We  all 
know  what  the  problem  is,  so  why  waste 
the  time? 

Since  farm  loans  offer  the  only  lending 
program  in  which  the  lendee,  not  the 
lender,  profits,  I  have  added  a  special 
provision  for  the  Congress. 

I  have  noted  that  on  the  west  lawn 
of  the  Capitol,  there  are  several  historic 
chestnut  trees.  For  the  products  of  these 
trees.  Congress  could  set  a  special  target 
price  and  loan  level.  I  would  suggest  a 
loan  level  of  $1,000  a  pound,  which  seems 
sufficiently  unrelated  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  fit  In  with  this  bill.  For  the 
1,000-pound  harvest  anticipated  this 
autumn,  the  Congress  could  apply  for  a 
million  dollar  nonrecourse  loan  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  putting  up  nuts  for  col- 
lateral. 

Then,  next  October,  if  the  market  price 
for  Capitol  chestnuts  has  not  reached  the 
$1,000  a  pound  loan  level,  the  Congress 
can  default  on  the  loan,  keep  the  million 
bucks,  send  the  nuts  to  Butz,  and  waltz 
merrily  to  the  bank  without  paying  any 
penalty  or  Interest. 

But  I  would  not  let  my  nutsy  program 
rip  off  the  consumer.  I  would  rebate  the 
million  dollars  from  this  nutty  loan  to 
the  taxpayers,  to  repay  them  for  the  time 
and  expense  the  House  has  wasted  on 
this  terrible  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane because  it  Is  as  nutty  as  the  rest 
of  the  bill  I  would  advLse  all  the  tax- 
payers to  hold  on  to  their  nuts  because 
they  are  going  to  be  worth  a  lot  of  money 
some  day. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  question? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  if  this  amendment  would 
affect  nuts  that  are  vended  on  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  which  he  supports  so 
vociferously,  for  Government  aid. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  and  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  if  my  amendment  Is  passed  it  would 
put  the  nuts  market  in  the  same  shape 
as  the  Penn  Central. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  finds  it  necessary 
to  insist  on  his  point  of  order. 

I  know  the  gentleman  who  has  offered 
the  amendment  is  a  strong  supporter  of 
fruit  nuts  and  is  in  great  seriousness  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  bill,  but  the  ref- 
erence in  the  amendment  is  to  a  standard 
which  cannot  be  administered  because 
the  country  was  not  organized,  the  Con- 
gress was  not  organized  at  the  time  he 
alleges  in  the  amendment  the  Dingle- 
berry  support  price  was  created.  But 
principally  because  under  rule  XVI, 
clause  7,  the  fimdamental  purpose  of  this 
amendment  does  not  relate  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  to 
effect  changes  in  the  target  prices  of  loan 
rates  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton. 

The  nuttiness  of  an  amendment  has 
never  been  found  in  the  precedents  of 
the  House  as  an  argiunent  against  ger- 
maneness. 
I  therefore  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  care  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  germane 
in  the  context  of  this  bill.  The  whole  bill 
is  nutty,  and  I  am  merely  institutional- 
izing what  the  American  people  have 
known  all  along,  that  farm  subsidies  do 
not  grow  on  trees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  observe  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port is  to  establish  an  emergency  price 
support  program  in  the  1975  crop  com- 
modity year  for  upland  cotton,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  milk. 

Under  the  general  proposition  that  it  is 
In  order  to  add  another  subject  to  a 
proposition  containing  subjects  of  the 
same  class,  the  Chair  would  point  out 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  adds  another  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  the  commodities 
proposed  to  be  supported  under  the  bill 
during  the  same  peri(Jd  of  time. 

The  Chair  rules,  therefore,  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  germane  and 
overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

parliamentart  rNQtnRT 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore I  proceed,  may  I  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquir>'? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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would  like  to  know  if  the  Issue  could  be 
divided  and  dispose  of  the  dingleberrles 
here  and  send  the  nuts  to  Butz?  Could 
we  vote  separately  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Texas  that,  in 
its  present  form,  the  amendment  is  not 
divisible. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  against  the  amendment  reluctant- 
ly because  of  my  great  love,  respect,  and 
admiration  for  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE) .  But  I  am  forced 
to  say  that  I  have  never  seen.  In  my  ten- 
ure here  In  the  Congress,  such  propound- 
ment  of  emotionally  motivated  ignor- 
ance as  I  have  in  relation  to  this  bill. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  may  be  an  ex- 
pert in  his  field,  but  certainly  not  In 
peanuts  because  he  does  not  even  know 
enough  to  know  that  peanuts  do  not  grow 
on  trees.  I  do  not  know  about  chestnuts, 
because  we  do  not  have  them  In  my  part 
of  the  coimtry,  but  I  would  like  to  say 

further 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  say  this  very  re- 
spectfully. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  The  gentleman 
took  my  name  in  vain. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  briefly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  My  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  peanuts,  only  to  fruit  nuts.  I 
just  happened  to  have  some  peanuts 
here.  They  are  highly  subsidized  also. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman 
does  not  know  peanuts  from  chestnuts. 
He  is  talking  about  chestnuts  and  he 
brings  out  some  raw  peanuts  here.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  saw  the  gentleman 
reading,  and  I  have  seen  here  papers 
read— and  probably  more  will  be  read 
through  the  course  of  this  debate — pre- 
pared by  people.  I  do  not  know  who  these 
speechwrlters  are,  but  they  are  read 
with  such  delight  here.  I  checked  the 
dictionary  for  the  definition  of  dingle- 
berry,  and  I  think  probably  we  should 
know  something  about  that,  because  It 
is  a  short  sort  of  shrubbery  that  produces 
globose  type  berries;  and  I  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  has  brought  to  us 
here.  It  sounds  like  the  gentleman  was 
In  a  comatose  globose  situation  when  he 
presented  the  peanuts  In  regards  to  the 
chestnuts  and  the  dingleberrles. 

I  would  have  asked  the  the  Members  to 
join  with  me  if  we  could  have  divided 
the  issue,  because  I  strongly  support  the 
gentleman's  contention  that  we  ought  to 
send  the  nuts  to  Butz.  He  does  not  have 
enough  as  it  is,  with  those  who  follow  his 
dictates  and  his  recommendations.  But  I 
do  not  want  him  messing  with  dingle- 
berrles because  you  are  treading  on 
sacred  soil.  So  if  we  cannot  divide  the 
issue,  save  the  dingleberrles,  vote  against 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  let  him 
take  care  of  the  nuts  to  Butz  situation 
in  his  own  jovial,  charming,  and  gra- 
cious way. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  strike  out  the  last  nut.  If  I  may— 
the  last  word. 

I  rise  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  before  I  decide  how 


to  vote  on  this  amendment,  does  this 
cover  just  left  wing  nuts  or  right  wing 
nuts,  bearing  in  mind  the  gentleman's 
answer  will  decide  my  support  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  it  covers  all  kinds  of  nuts. 

And  I  might  say  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  could 
not  have  taken  my  speech  in  the  same 
vein  that  I  delivered  it.  The  gentleman 
got  personal.  But  I  will  not  retaliate  and 
go  into  the  inteUigence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  gentleman's  speech  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  by  the  gentleman's  answer.  It 
will  all  be  included  in  the  Record.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte)  looks  comatose 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KKEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  a  line 
of  inquiry  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mflssachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman).  Do  these  two 
gentlemen  really  think  as  self-appointed 
guardians  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
Chamber  but  to  engage  in  this  type  of 
levity,  with  the  problems  facing  this 
country? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman directing  the  questions  to  me?  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  fighting  against  the  cotton  sub- 
sidies and  some  of  the  other  boondoggles 
in  the  farm  products  area  for  16  years, 
and  after  these  years  we  finally  got  It 
straightened  out  a  year  and  a  hsdf  ago. 
After  the  deal  that  was  made  here 
yesterday,  the  deal  between  labor  and 
the  farmers,  especially  the  large  corpo- 
rate farmers  in  this  country,  I  know  I 
cannot  defeat  this  bill. 

If  the  only  way  I  can  defeat  this  bill 
is  by  ridicuhng  It,  I  will  ridicule  it  to 
death.  That  nut  amendment  there  Is  as 
nutty  as  the  entire  bill.  There  Is  nothing 
sane  about  this  bill. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  gentleman  was  In 
here  pleading  for  the  poor  little  guy. 
offering  a  tax  rebate  of  $21  billion  for  the 
poor  little  guy.  and  here  you  are  now. 
grabbing  it  back  and  taking  it  all  away 
from  him  by  raising  the  price  of  milk 
and  butter,  raising  the  price  of  cotton, 
raising  the  price  of  grain,  raising  the 
price  of  wheat.  How  ridiculous  can  you 
get? 

If  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  dramatize 
the  situation,  I  will  dramatize  it  in  just 
this  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  di 
LA  Garza)  said  I  did  not  know  a  chest- 


nut from  a  peanut.  He  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  raw  peanut  smd 
a  cooked  peanut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  bad  bill,  and 
it  ought  to  be  defeated  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conte), 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  and  ending  on  March  31, 
1976,  the  support  price  of  milk  shaU  be  es- 
tablished at  no  less  than  85  per  ceutiun  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, aoA  the  support  price  shaU  be  ad- 
Justed  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  second  quarter  of  the  calendar  yeax 
1975,  to  reflect  any  change  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  quarter  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
Items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

COMMTrTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  14, 
after  the  period,  Insert :  "Such  support  prices 
shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    RICHMOND 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richmond: 
Page  3.  line  8,  strike  the  figure  "85  per  cen- 
tum", and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure 
"80  per  centum". 

Mr.  RICTHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  Emergency  Agricultural  Act 
that  we  have  been  debating  now  for  the 
second  day  is  coming  along  very  well.  So 
far  we  have  develop>ed  a  reasonable  bill, 
both  reasonabe  for  the  farmer  and  fair 
for  the  consumer. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  try 
to  design  an  amendment  for  the  dairy 
section  that  would  also  be  reasonable 
to  the  farmer  and  reasonable  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  therefore  proposed  an 
amendment  to  our  bill  which  will  keep 
the  present  support  price  of  80  percent 
of  parity  sis  is. 

However,  understanding  that  the 
country  might  still  be  in  an  inflationary 
spiral,  I  have  included  quarterly  adjust- 
ments for  the  cost  of  living  to  the  dairy 
farmers. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  all  sorts  of  figures  on  what  an 
85 -percent  parity  of  a  7-percent  increase 
in  parity  would  do  to  dairy  prices.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  it  would 
increase  milk  4  cents  a  half-'^allo*^ 
cheese  10  cents  a  pound,  and  butter  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa    (Mr.  Bedell)    has  other  figures 
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which  Indicate  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  figures  are  Incorrect. 

Let  us  face  It,  once  we  Increase  parity 
from  80  percent  to  85  percent,  we  are 
increasing  our  dairy  prices  by  dollar 
amount  of  7  percent.  No  matter  how  we 
figure  it,  prices  must  go  up  7  percent  be- 
cause that  Is  how  much  we  are  Increas- 
ing parity. 

All  I  know  Is  that  the  consumers  of 
America  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  more 
for  their  dairy  products  than  they  are 
paying  now.  After  aU,  the  farmers  have 
to  sell  their  dairy  products  each  day 
and  any  price  increase  will  imquestlon- 
ably  reduce  demand. 

At  present  we  are  experiencing  a  na- 
tional decline  in  the  usage  of  dairy 
products.  I  think  that  reducing  the 
present  bill  from  85  percent  of  parity  to 
80  percent  will  help  the  farmer  increase 
his  sales  of  dairy  products,  would  keep 
him  In  full  production,  and  would,  once 
and  for  all.  stabilize  this  section  of  the 
food  market. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  any  increase 
over  80  percent  must  show  an  increase 
particularly  in  the  cost  of  butter.  Now  we 
are  very,  very  fortunate  In  that  butter 
throughout  the  United  States  is  selling  at 
about  the  same  price  as  margarine.  Many 
people  prefer  butter  to  margarine,  and 
therefore,  butter  sales  are  holding  up 
nicely.  As  soon  as  we  raise  the  price 
of  butter  20  cents  a  pound,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suggests,  or  even 
7  percent,  as  higher  paritv  indicates, 
we  are  going  to  find  people  switching 
from   butter  to  margarine. 

Therefore,  I  feel  my  amendment  is  not 
good  for  the  farmer.  The  last  thing  we 
want  to  do  is  reduce  the  farmer's 
market.  We  want  to  keep  the  farmer  pro- 
ducing. We  want  to  give  him  production 
plus  protection,  but  we  also  have  to  give 
our  consumers  protection  or  else  the 
farmer  will  not  have  any  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
adopt  my  amendment  which  I  coauthored 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D' Amours),  and 
leave  the  subsidy  on  dairy  products  at  80 
percent  of  parity  coupled  with  quarterly 
adjustments. 

Now  let  us  discuss  quarterly  adjust- 
ments. I  hope  no  one  here  Is  going  to 
question  the  reasonableness  of  quar- 
terly adjustments.  They  are  absolutely 
fair.  If  the  country  continues  on  Its 
present  Inflationary  spiral,  certainly  the 
dairymen  are  entitled  to  relief.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  have  continued  steep  inflation,  but  If 
we  do,  every  single  dairyman  in  the 
United  States  deserves  the  right  to  quar- 
terly adjustment.  Therefore,  I  have 
allowed  the  quarterly  adjustments  in 
the  bill  to  remain  and  urge  that  we  drop 
the  dairy  support  price  from  85  to  80 
percent. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 
The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 


gVOBTTM  CAIX  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds)  .  One  hundred  and  three  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXIU, 
clause  2,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resiune  its  business. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendm^it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  heard  a 
lot  of  comments  about  the  large  corpo- 
rate agricultural  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  here,  we  are  talking  about 
the  small  farmer,  the  dairy  fanner. 
We  heard  a  lot  about  inflation  from  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
He  said  it  is  right  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  the  Inflation  of  the  future.  I  agree 
with  him.  The  quarterly  adjustments  are 
needed,  but  what  we  need  to  do  is  also  to 
rescue  the  small  dairy  farmer  from  the 
inflation  that  he  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

All  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk,  the  base  price  of  milk, 
back  to  where  it  was  in  March  1974.  In 
fact  it  does  not  even  do  that,  and  it  will 
not  even  get  close  until  a  year  from  now. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  to  do,  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  inflation  he  has  suf- 
fered over  the  past  year  and  that  he  will 
suffer  in  the  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  his  price 
for  his  milk  has  gone  down  during  this 
period,  his  costs  of  production  have  gone 
up  17  percent  in  1974.  They  will  go  up 
another  additional  10  percent,  it  is  esti- 
mated. In  1975.  He  is  not  going  to  have 
any  compensation  for  that.  All  that  we 
seek  to  do  here  is  to  give  very  minimal, 
rescue  type  help.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
too  much  to  help  keep  the  small  farmer 
in  the  dairy  business. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though the  price  for  milk  has  gone  down. 
to  the  dairy  farmer,  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer has  gone  up  over  the  past  year. 
The  spread  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  has  Increased  In  fluid  milk 
20  percent  and  in  cheese  30  percent.  The 
farmer  has  not  benefited;  the  middle- 
man has.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  pro- 
duce some  squeeze  to  get  that  money 
back  out  of  the  middleman  and  back 
down  to  the  farmer.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  price  support  Increase  Is  neces- 
sarily going  to  go  through  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  in- 
vestigating the  middleman.  It  will  not 
do  any  good  to  Investigate  the  middle- 
man if  there  is  no  one  left  to  benefit  by 
the  Investigation.  We  will  not  have  any 
farmers  to  conduct  the  Investigation  for 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 

There  have  been  figures  thrown  around 
here,  figures  which  are  very  misleading, 
and  recognized  to  be  misleading.  For  In- 
stance, right  now  the  price  of  fluid  milk, 
they  tell  us.  will  go  up  8  cents  a  gallon 
next  year.  That  assumes  that  all  the  price 
support  increase  goes  on  to  the  consumer 
and  does  not  come  out  of  the  middleman. 
The  Chase  Econometric  Associates  who 
estimated  the  effects  of  this  bill  and  made 


a  historical  analysis  of  what  happens  in 
these  cases  took  into  consideration  that 
the  present  fluid  milk  price  on  the  aver- 
age Is  well  above  the  support  price.  They 
say  that  at  the  most  the  increase  to  fluid 
milk  will  be  3  cents  a  gallon,  less  than  1 
cent  a  quart,  1  year  from  now.  If  they 
are  right,  that  is  a  $232-million  decrease 
in  the  estimates  that  have  been  tossed 
around  on  the  cost  of  this  bill  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Butter  Is  another  thing.  The  flgm-es 
that  have  been  given  us  on  butter  are 
ridiculous,  and  the  USDA  will  admit  it, 
because  they  are  assuming  that  for  the 
first  time  ever  they  will  use  all  their 
pressure  for  support  of  milk  by  increas- 
ing the  price  of  butter.  This  has  never 
been  done.  The  USDA  has  an  option  to 
support  butter,  or  nonfat  dry  milk  or 
both.  In  the  past  the  support  has  been 
primarily  on  dry  milk.  I  quote  to  the 
Members  from  Mr.  Glenn  Weir's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  last  year.  It  in- 
dicates that  they  have  never  used  this 
system  of  supporting  only  butter  before. 
I  quote  from  page  16  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings dated  September  30.  1974.  "April  1 
to  date — CCC  has  bought  165  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  31  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter." 

Back  during  that  period,  165  million 
poimds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  bought, 
and  31  million  poimds  of  butter,  a  5-to-l 
ratio  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  butter. 

Also  the  figures  that  they  have  given 
us  recently  indicate  that  at  80  percent 
of  parity.  Instead  of  5  cents  a  pound  for 
butter,  it  Is  only  2  cents  a  pound  for 
butter.  If  they  use  the  normal  methods 
for  support  purchases.  Their  20  cents  a 
pound  figxire  is  wrong  and  misleading. 

Let  us  go  to  the  policy  and  the  need  for 
this  bin.  During  the  same  period  that 
the  USDA  wsis  buying  that  powdered  milk 
to  support  the  price,  they  allowed  im- 
ports of  millions  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  foreign  subsidized  milk  just  to  depress 
the  price  so  that  they  could  buy  It?  That 
is  the  kind  of  policy  that  got  us  Into  this 
trouble,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  need 
the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HITiTiTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  the  statements  he  Is  making  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  wotild  also  like  to  ask  If  he  knows 
that  the  price  of  milk  In  direct  compari- 
son with  a  year  ago,  as  I  understand,  at 
some  stores  Is  as  much  as  50  cents  a 
gallon  less  today  than  It  was  a  year  SLgo7 
The  same  thing  Is  true  of  butter.  Butter 
and  the  other  spreads  are  about  the 
same,  but  In  some  stores  the  butter  is 
less.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  small 
dairy  farm  In  Industry  today? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  status  of  the 
small  dairy  farm  In  Industry  today  Is  on 
the  brink  of  disaster.  We  lost  20,000 
farms  last  year.  We  lost  over  5.000  In  one 
State  alone.  In  my  State,  as  of  right  now, 
many  more  are  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
Almost  the  whole  Industry  Is  on  the 
verge  of  going  down  In  disaster.  That  is 
the  situation  we  face.  That  Is  the  situa- 
tion this  Congress  faced  last  year  when 
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they  voted  almost  imanlmously,  over- 
whelmingly, for  this  very  same  bill. 

Mr.  HIT.T.TS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  put  dairy  price  supports  at  80 
percent  of  parity.  An  Important  point  in 
this  regard  is  the  milk-feed  ratio  which 
is  used  as  a  yardstick  in  measuring  the 
financial  stability  of  dairy  farmers.  This 
ratio  shows  the  pounds  of  dairy  feed  that 
can  be  purchased  from  the  sale  of  1 
pound  of  milk.  That  ratio  now  stands  at 
1.33  or  1  pound  of  milk  for  1.33  pounds 
of  feed. 

That,  in  Itself,  Is  a  very  dangerous  level 
for  dairy  farriers  who  claim  that  the 
ratio  should  be  at  1.70  in  order  for  them 
to  just  break  even.  With  price  supports 
set  1 1  80  percent  of  parity  with  quarterly 
adjustments.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
milk-feed  ratio  for  April  of  this  year  will 
rise  only  two-himdredths  of  a  point  to 
1.35.  It  will  rise  over  the  next  12 
months  but  only  to  1.45  by  April  of  next 
year,  still  a  far  cry  from  the  break-even 
point  for  the  dairy  fanner. 

During  1973  and  1974,  when  the  mUk- 
feed  ratio  did  fall  to  the  levels  projected 
for  the  next  year,  the  United  States  fell 
into  one  of  the  most  severe  declines  ever 
witnessed  in  milk  production— a  clear 
indication  that  the  80  percent  of  parity 
level  is  not  enough  and  will  not  alleviate 
the  very  serious  situation  being  faced 
today  by  our  farmers. 

Additionally,  during  the  past  2Vfe 
months,  when  price  supports  were  sup- 
posed to  be  at  80  percent  of  parity  as 
per  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  January,  It 
Is  a  fact  that  the  farmers  have  not  yet 
received  that  level  of  support.  When  In- 
stituted In  January,  the  price  support 
level  was  set  at  $7.24  per  hundredweight. 
Not  in  1  month  shice  then,  has  the 
producer  received  that  much  for  his  milk. 
For  the  month  of  February,  he  received 
$6.98  per  hundredweight,  75.7  percent  of 
parity.  At  present  levels,  $7.24  per  hun- 
dredweight is  calculated  to  be  78.5  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  Is  that  we 
have  80  percent  of  parity  akeady  and 
that  Is  not  enough  to  bring  the  farmer 
out  of  the  slump  that  he  is  facing.  While 
I  am  talking  about  USDA  and  its  figures, 
I  would  further  like  to  point  out  that 
its  most  recent  outlook  for  farmers  is 
not  a  good  one  at  all.  They  point  to  the 
"severe  cost-price  squeeze"  and  admit 
that  it  is  a  serious  problem  of  the  dairy 
farmer  but  offer  no  encouragement 
whatsoever  to  him  in  projecting  effects 
of  the  economy  on  him. 

The  dairy  farmer's  Index  of  produc- 
tion costs  has  continued  to  rise  dras- 
tically and  even  USDA  Is  not  expecting 
an  end  to  this  spiral.  We  seem  to  have  a 
candle  buring  at  both  ends  and  It  ap- 
pears that  our  present  program  is  not 
going  to  extinguish  either  fiame. 

I  ask  you  to  defeat  this  amendment. 
It  is  disastrous  to  both  the  dairy  farmer 
and  the  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wID 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
and  I  support  him  in  his  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. Only  3  months  ago  in  December, 
this  House  voted  overwhelmingly — by  a 
vote  of  205  to  58— to  raise  the  support 
price  of  milk  to  85  percent  of  parity.  The 
Senate  concurred  with  an  overwhelming 
voice  vote.  Unfortunately  President  Ford, 
on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz'  advice 
chose  to  veto  the  bill. 

The  85 -percent  level  was  justified  in 
December  and  it  is  justified  now.  We 
must  remember  that  "parity"  is  the  price 
where  a  farmer  receives  a  reasonable 
return  for  his  product.  To  guarantee  that 
a  dairy  farmer  will  receive  no  less  than 
15  percent  below  what  is  reasonable  Is 
not  asking  too  much  of  our  agricultural 
program. 

Let  us  put  it  bluntly:  It  is  absolutely 
inescapable  that  production  Is  continu- 
ing to  decline  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  are  leaving  the  bus- 
iness; the  size  of  herds  and  number  of 
herds  continues  to  decline.  If  this  trend 
continues,  we  will  very  soon  see  supplies 
diminished  to  the  point  of  acute  short- 
ages— and  shortages  wiU  mean  higher 
and  higher  prices  for  consimiers. 

Those  who  argue  against  this  bill  say 
It  may  Increase  prices.  But  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  dairy  farmers  have  not  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  high  prices  and 
they  ignore  the  fact  that  a  continued 
decline  In  production  wiU  mean  short- 
ages and  much,  much  higher  prices  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reaffirm  their  decision  made  In  Decem- 
ber by  voting  against  this  amendment 
and  then  voting  for  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  obviously  agree.  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  makes  good  economic 
sense  for  American  dairy  farmers  and 
for  the  consmners  in  terms  of  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  milk  that  we  need  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Admittedly,  I  have  the  strong  feeling 
that  what  is  fundamentally  important 
is  quarterly  adjustment.  That  above  any- 
thing else  will  give  us  the  degree  of  sta- 
bility in  the  long  run  that  we  need.  But 
In  terms  of  how  we  approach  this  issue, 
the  85  percent  parity  plus  the  quarterly 
adjustment  would  be  a  significantly  fair 
resxilt.  I  trust  the  Richmond  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

It  appears  to  me  that  once  again  the 
dairy  fanners  are  being  put  through  a 
"financial  wringer"  due  in  large  part  per- 
haps to  what  the  Congress  has  done  in 
other  legislative  areas  that  have  in- 
creased the  prices  of  the  products  farm- 
ers buy  or  feed  their  livestock. 


Obviously,  the  dairy  farmer  is  hurting 
as  a  result  of  a  cost-price  squeeze  which 
is  impacting  on  all  farmers.  However, 
while  the  Government  and  consumer 
groups  exhort  dairy  farmers  to  main- 
tain high  production,  there  is  great  re- 
luctance, if  not  outright  opposition,  in 
providing  financial  relief  to  the  dairy 
farmer  as  is  provided  for  other  segments 
of  oiu"  economy. 

The  dairy  farmer  today  is  generally 
locked  in  and  stuck  with  a  problem  from 
which  It  appears  only  we  can  give  him 
some  relief.  His  mUk  production  is  gen- 
erally going  to  remain  the  same,  at  the 
high  plateau  of  115.4  billion  pounds  per 
year.  Farmers  can  ill  afford  to  sell  their 
cows  with  the  precipitous  decline  in 
prices  that  cattle  prices  have  experi- 
enced In  recent  months.  At  least  in  the 
case  of  cash  crop  farmers,  they  can  cut 
back  on  production  and  reduce  their  op- 
erating costs — if  not  some  of  their  over- 
head, or  switch  to  other  crops. 

I  hope  our  memories  are  not  so  faulty 
that  we  do  not  recall  the  financial  wring- 
er we  put  dairy  farmers  through  in  1972- 
73  when  price  controls  were  placed  on 
milk  while  the  prices  of  dairy  feeds  were 
uncontrolled  and  continued  to  rise  until 
all  price  controls  were  removed.  The  re- 
sult of  that  cost-price  squeeze — imtil  re- 
Uef  arrived  in  the  form  of  the  lifting  of 
price  controls  just  In  the  nick  of  time — 
was  a  substantial  4.5-blllion-pound  de- 
crease in  milk  production — about  4  per- 
cent— and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
cows.  At  least  in  that  cost-price  squeeze 
the  price  of  cattle  remained  high  enough 
so  as  to  permit  dairy  farmers  to  reduce 
their  herds.  That  option  is  virtually 
denied  them  in  today's  depressed  cattle 
markets. 

However,  I  cannot  understand  why  we 
would  stand  idly  by  and  let  this  impor- 
tant food  resource,  our  strong  and  excel- 
lent dairy  herds,  be  depleted.  Once  re- 
duced or  depleted,  we  know  from  our 
agricultural  history  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  rebuild.  Certainly  dairy 
herds  cannot  be  hastily  replaced  as  one 
would  switch  from  one  cash  crop  to  an- 
other when  stocks  become  depleted  in 
this  coimtry  or  in  world  markets. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  op- 
ponents which  I  see  lined  up  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  aimed  at  the  purse,  if  not 
the  very  survival  and  livelihood,  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  The  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision commentators  inform  us  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
organized  labor  favors  the  reduction  in 
dairy  parity  support  prices  from  85  to 
80  percent.  I  flnd  this  difficult  to  accept 
on  behalf  of  our  constituents,  given  the 
existing  contracts,  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, of  the  workers  in  milk  process- 
ing plants  in  the  Washington  area  that 
pro\ided  a  wage  increase  in  Jime  of  1974 
and  approximately  75  cents  an  hour  or 
$30  a  week  increase  due  those  workers 
in  August  of  1975.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  drivers  of  the  milk  trucks  and  the 
milk  handlers  In  the  Washington  area 
who  are  on  an  hourly  wage  and  are 
scheduled  to  receive  a  wage  Increase  of 
$17  per  week  on  August  3,  1975,  which 
will  come  on  top  of  a  wage  Increase  of 
$18  per  week  received  on  June  3,  1974. 
Other  drivers  and  handlers  have.  I  un- 
derstand, received  equal  or  much  greater 
wage  Increases  than  those  noted. 
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Meaxiwhile.  the  retail  grocery  clerks 
have  entered  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments that  call  for  substantial  wage  in- 
creases for  those  who  will  be  adding  to 
the  price  that  milk  will  cost  at  the  grocery 
store.  For  instance,  the  senior  retail  food 
clerks — those  with  2  or  more  years  of  ex- 
perience— in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
have,  or  will  soon  have,  received  the  fol- 
lowing wage  benefits: 
$232  a  week— September  1974. 
$241  a  week— August  1975. 
$251  a  week — August  1976. 
The  consumer  public  need   not  kid 
themselves  that  an  increase  in  milk  prices 
Is  not  coming  their  way  and  soon,  despite 
anything  we  do  on  this  floor  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  producers  of  milk.  The  in- 
creases in  wages  for  those  who  deliver 
and  handle  milk,  process  milk  and  sell  it 
in  the  grocery  store  are  inevitably  going 
to  result  in  increases  in  the  cost  of  milk. 
These  workers,  represented  by  different 
unions,  undoubtedly  are  themselves  feel- 
ing the  cost-price  squeeze  of  inflation  and 
with  good  reason,  but  now  the  unions 
that  represent  them  are  urging  Members 
of  this  body  to  deny  dairy  farmers  rea- 
sonable relief  from  these  same  circum- 
stances. 

Where  were  those  who  oppose  congres- 
sional action  raising  milk  prices  to  85 
percent  of  parity  when  members  of  orga- 
nized labor  were  bargaining  for  wage 
increases  that  are  now,  and  will  continue, 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  retail 
milk?  For  that  matter,  where  were  the 
advocates  of  low  farm  prices  when  Con- 
gress has  voted  increases  in  minimum 
wage  laws  which  inevitably  have  an  effect 
on  retail  dairy  prices? 

However,  organized  labor  now  that  it 
has  "taken  care  of  its  own"  with  wage 
contracts  into  1976  and  beyond  are  op- 
posing reasonable  relief  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducer. It  is  obviously  attempting  to  place 
the  cross  of  inflation — of  a  future  milk 
price  increase — on  the  shoulders  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  The  dairy  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  relief,  because  of  all  those  in- 
volved in  placing  food  on  the  tables  of  our 
citizens,  he  is  the  one  who  is  "locked  into" 
an  intolerable  "cost-price  and  recession- 
inflation  squeeze."  So  I  would  urge  orga- 
nized labor  to  rethink  their  position  on 
this  provision  on  dairy  supports. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  1973  and  1974  when  the  dairy  prices 
were  experiencing  some  recovery,  dairy 
imports  of  milk  equivalents  increased 
from  1.7  billion  pounds  in  1972  to  3.9  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1974.  Therefore,  while  the 
dairy  farmer  is  virtually  locked  into  this 
production,  the  Goverrunent  in  response 
to  consumer  demand — perhaps  influ- 
enced by  the  same  organized  labor  groups 
who  favor  this  amendment — can  open  up 
imports  to  subsidized  milk  equivalents 
from  other  countries. 

Furthermore.  I  should  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi- 
ties and  services  for  mid-February  was 
177  percent  of  its  1967  average,  19  points 
above  a  year  earlier.  In  addition,  the  Feb- 
ruary 15  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  production  goods  was  180.  Compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  the  index  was  up  18 
points  or  11  percent. 

And  what  you  might  ask  has  happened 
to  milk  prices  for  the  producer  during 


the  time  that  his  production  costs  have 
been  rising  and  the  wages  of  those  who 
deliver,  process  and  sell  the  milk  have 
been  going  up.  Based  on  the  information 
available  on  milk  prices  over  the  lest 
year,  the  average  price  at  the  farm  as  of 
January  1975,  was  about  6.8  percent 
lower  than  it  was  in  January  1974. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Foley, 
introduced  an  amendment  identical  to 
this  in  the  committee,  and  your  commit- 
tee defeated  that  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  32  to  6.  Accordingly,  I  submit  to  you 
that  this  amendment  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  debated  in  the  committee 
and  was  firmly  rejected.  I  urge  you  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  the 
arguments  of  the  care  of  some  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
Jones)  .  I  think  he  made  an  excellent  case 
as  to  why  we  should  defeat  the  amend- 
ment and  keep  the  dairy  parity  at  85 
percent. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
stated— and  it  is  correct — that  the  price 
of  oleomargarine  and  butter  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  He  further  stated  that 
the  price  of  butter  would  go  to  20  cents. 
I  doubt  that  very  much,  but  even  if  it 
does  go  to  20  cents,  the  consumer  would 
not  switch  from  butter  to  oleo,  inasmuch 
as  the  price  of  oleo  would  also  go  up  20 
cents.  Those  two  products  run  in  tan- 
dem when  it  comes  to  pri:e  and  what  de- 
termines which  item  the  consumer  will 
buy  will  be  what  he  likes  better  on  his 
dinner  table. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  amendment  and  to 
keep  85  percent  of  parity.  The  dairy 
farmers  of  America  deserve  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor  and  investment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  freshman,  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  entered  into  debate,  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this,  and  I  hope  that  I  can 
change  some  reasonable  minds.  If  I  can, 
it  is  worthwhile  for  me  to  take  the  floor 
for  a  few  minutes  to  try. 

We  are  in  a  recession;  the  people  of 
our  Nation  who  are  producers  are  also 
in  a  recession,  in  this  case  the  milk  farm- 
ers. We  do  not  help  them  by  giving  them 
parity  review  in  90  days;  they  need  the 
full  85-percent  parity  right  now.  The 
committee  bill  offers  immediate  relief 
now,  when  it  is  needed,  not  months  or 
years  later  when  they  are  already  out  of 
business. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  this  bill 
and  the  interests  of  consumers.  The  con- 
sumer is  not  going  to  have  anything  to 
consume  if  the  farmer  does  not  first  pro- 
duce. Milk  production  is  going  down  in 
my  district  to  the  danger  point  of  where 
Louisiana  is  going  to  be  a  net  importer 
instead  of  an  exporter,  as  we  have  been 
for  years. 

To  give  the  Members  an  example.  In 
Louisiana,  in  my  district,  dairy  farmers 
have  found  their  cost  of  production  went 
up  18  percent  last  year— 18  percent  in 
one  year.  Yet,  their  prices  for  class  U 
milk  which  Is  used  for  manufactured  pro- 


ducts such  as  cheese,  ice  cream,  and  cot- 
tage cheese  fell  during  that  same  time 
period  from  $8.15  to  $6.85.  I  might  point 
out  that  this  cost  was  Government 
caused.  The  Federal  Government  caused 
the  problems  that  we  are  asking  the  com- 
mittee now  to  rectify.  We  caused  it  by 
raising  the  quota  and  allowing  imports  to 
flood  in:  substandard  foreign  products, 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments,  with- 
out collecting  a  countervailing  tariff.  We 
put  the  farmer  in  the  trouble  he  is  in 
now,  and  we  owe  it  to  him  to  help  him 
earn  his  way  out. 

Last  year  in  my  district  alone,  120 
dairymen  went  out  of  business;  15  per- 
cent of  all  the  dairies  in  my  district  went 
out  of  business  in  1  year.  If  the  price  of 
beef  ever  hits  35  cents  a  pound,  there 
will  not  be  a  single  dairy  herd  left.  They 
will  all  sell  out  for  beef.  That  Is  how  bad 
it  is. 

We  are  not  just  talking;  we  are  not 
sandbagging.  I  have  received  no  con- 
tributions or  assistance  from  dairy  co- 
ops or  similar  groups.  The  milk  industry 
is  in  real  jeopardy. 

It  costs  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business  in  my  dis- 
trict— $250,000.  Right  now,  they  get  less 
return  on  that  investment  than  If  they 
put  it  in  a  common  savings  account  at  4 
or  5  percent  interest. 

There  has  not  been  one  new  dairy 
created  in  my  district  in  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  nor  will  there  ever  be  if  we  do  not 
let  them  make  a  profit.  Once  they  are 
out,  they  are  gone  forever;  then  watch 
what  happens  to  the  price  of  r.:ilk.  It  is 
a  matter  of  keeping  up  \/ith  '/hat  we 
have  got. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  class  I 
whole  milk  in  the  stores  may  go  up 
slightly  in  some  areas.  It  will  not  go  up 
in  my  district.  Those  prices  are  already 
above  what  this  bill  calls  for.  It  Is  the 
class  n  area,  manufactured  milk  used  for 
cottage  cheese,  cheese,  yogiu-t  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  that  is  where  prices  are  too 
low.  That  is  where  this  bill  will  help  my 
people  and  most  dairy  farmers  across 
the  country,  and  that  Is  where  85  percent 
parity  will  help  consumers  In  the  long 
run  by  assuring  them  of  adequate  domes- 
tic <:upplles. 

Those  prices  fell  22  percent  last  year 
to  the  farmer,  but  the  price  in  the  groc- 
ery stores  did  not  fall  any  22  percent. 
Therefore,  If  this  bill  is  passed,  there  Is 
enough  fat  In  the  existing  market  price 
to  absorb  this  Increase  and  not  raise  the 
consumer  cost  of  class  n  usage  of  milk. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  pass  the  bill.  Nearly 
every  dairy  farmer  in  the  country  sup- 
ports this  bill.  It  Is  one  this  country  has 
to  have  in  order  to  keep  them  in  business. 
I  think  we  are  taking  a  blind  and  ridic- 
ulous course  of  action  to  think  that  we 
are  protecting  the  consumer  by  cutting 
this  down  and  looking  good  to  the  people 
back  home. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  With  respect  to  the 
supports  being  given  to  the  dairy  Indus- 
try around  the  world,  for  Instance  In 
Canada,  the  new  support  level  there,  I 
believe,  Is  somewhere  around  $10  a  hun- 
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dredwelght.  and  the  new  support  levels 
of  the  Common  Market,  which  we  are 
competing  with.  Is  $9  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  support  price  of  a  little 
over  $8. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  rely  on  imports,  if 
our  dairy  Industry  goes  out,  and  then 
they  are  in  a  position  of  controlling  our 
market.  Will  this  not  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  price  to  consumers 
eventually? 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont Is  correct.  We  only  need  to  point 
to  our  existing  oil  prices.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  have  to  pay  foreign  countries  for  oil. 
But  if  we  have  to  buy  foodstuffs  from 
them,  then  what  will  we  do?  We  will  have 
to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  all  of 
our  dairy  products,  which  is  the  position 
we  are  putting  ourselves  in  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill  at  85  oercent  of  parity. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink)  .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. The  call  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  69] 
Alexander  Gibbons  Rangel 

Bedell  Harsha  Rees 

Bingham  Hubert  Rodlno 

BroyhlU  Hefner  Santlnl 

Buchanan  Hlghtower  Shuster 

Butler  Horton  Skubltz 

Collins,  111.  Jannan  Sullivan 

Gorman  Karth  Thompson 

Derwlnskl  McCoUlster         Udall 

Dlggs  McFall  UUman 

Drinan  Madlgan  Waxman 

Edv.-ards,  Michel  Wilson 

Calif.  Mills  Charles  H., 

Esch  Mosher  Calif 

Eshleman  Murphy.  N.Y.      WUson. 

Ford,  Mich.         Patman  Charles,  Tex 

Pulton  Pickle  Wright 

Giaimo  Pike  Young,  Ga. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resvuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  4296,  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  whereupon  382  Members  recorded 
their  presence,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  that  there  be 
no  mlsimderstandlng,  I  do  have  in  my 
State  some  93,000  farms,  most  of  which 
are  dairy  farms.  I  think  that  It  Is  proper 
that  we  ought  to  put  something  In  per- 
spective so  we  understand  just  exactly 
what  we  are  doing. 

As  the  Members  know.  Common  Cause 
is  one  of  the  organizations  that  guides 
Congress  and  a  great  number  of  Mem- 
bers, but  sometimes  their  guidance  needs 
looking  into  when  they  get  into  a  field 
such  as  this.  On  that  I  believe  the  whole 
fight  Is  being  made  on  what  is  being 
called  "on  behalf  of  the  consumer."  There 
ought  to  be  priorities  on  this  situation 
of  consumers  and  producers. 

During    the    depression,    what    was 


known  as  the  Great  Depression,  I  was 
a  young  married  man  with  one  child  and 
a  family,  and  I  was  a  consumer.  But  I 
was  also  a  producer.  When  I  lost  my  job, 
1  just  was  not  a  consumer  any  more  ex- 
cept at  such  a  bare,  bare,  low  rate  of  con- 
sumption that  I  learned  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  somebody  has  to  produce 
In  order  for  others  to  consume. 

Common  Cause  says,  and  they  are 
quoting  the  Department  of  Agriculture— 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
me  different  figures;  that  figures— that 
this  partlciUar  85  percent  would  Increase 
milk  8  cents  a  gallon;  cheese,  10  cents  a 
pound;  and  butter,  20  cents  a  pound.  I 
thought  if  this  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer,  why  did  they  not  equate  the  $3 
a  week  extra  cost  to  the  consumer  for 
the  lowest  mean  average  consumption 
by  any  family  car  In  the  United  States  of 
12  gallons  a  week?  So  there  is  $3  a  week 
added  to  the  price  of  gas  hi  the  last  6 
months.  Let  us  see  what  that  $3  would  do. 

That  $3  would  pay  this  so-called  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer  on  37  quarts 
of  milk  a  week.  It  would  pay  the  added 
cost  on  15  pounds  of  butter.  It  would  pay 
the  so-called  increase  on  30  pounds  of 
cheese.  If  we  are  talking  about  the  con- 
sumer, why  has  not  there  been  a  great  big 
hullabaloo  all  over  this  Congress  about 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  that  particu- 
lar item.  Let  us  talk  consumers  increased 
cost  for  his  monthly  electricity  bill. 

A  complaint  in  my  office  shows  a  bill 
for  January  of  1974  was  $49.58.  In  1975  In 
January  it  was  $119  and  about  8  cents.  I 
find  that  the  difference  between  January 
1973,  and  January  1974,  for  1  month 
would  have  bought  this  family,  a  consum- 
ing family,  880  gallons  of  milk  for  the 
added  cost  I  would  have  to  pay  on  mOk 
700  pounds  of  cheese,  and  350  pounds  of 
butter. 

I  do  not  think  my  family  could  even 
start  to  consume  that  much.  So  let  us 
not  lay  at  the  door  of  the  farmer  this 
blow  that  is  being  aimed  at  him  for  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Let  us 
just  look  at  this  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  many 
Pennsylvania  dairy  farmers  are  doing"' 
These  dairy  fanners  are  contributing  one 
cow  or  two  cows  or  three  into  a  pool  and 
every  week  they  butcher  and  they  are 
making  available  what  we  call  whole 
cow  hamburger.  They  are  selling  it  in  3- 
pound  packages  and  5-pound  packages 
The  buyer  gets  the  loins  and  the  steaks 
and  the  whole  ball  of  wax  in  the  richest 
hamburger  he  can  possibly  buy  and  he 
pays  for  it  anywhere  from  15  cents  to  20 
cents  a  pound  less  than  he  has  to  pay  at 
the  chain  store  on  the  corner.  If  they 
butcher  enough  cows  we  are  not  going 
to  have  too  many  calves  and  if  we  do  not 
have  too  many  calves  we  will  not  need 
to  worry  about  this  8  cents  a  gallon  on  a 
gallon  of  milk  because  the  old  problem 
of  supply  and  demand  will  bring  that 
price  up  so  high  it  will  remind  Members 
of  the  time  when  we  got  rid  of  the  farm 
support  for  sugar.  Now  my  wife  can  no 
longer  buy  5  pounds  of  sugar  for  49  cents. 
Now  she  has  paid  as  high  as  $3.99  for  5 
pounds. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  brings 


the  parity  price  to  80  percent  with  quar- 
terly adjustment. 

In  mentioning  parity,  let  me  quote 
from  "Li'l  Abner"  a  broadway  musical 
that  appeared  a  few  years  ago: 

The  c»uatry  Is  in  the  very  best  of  hands. 

The  nmrket  should  be  89  percent  of  parity. 

Another  fellow  recommends  it  should  be  93. 

But  80-95  percent. 

Who  cares  about  degree? 

It's  parity  that  no  one  understands. 

The  country  is  in  the  very  b«st  of  bands. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  that. 
If  I  had  the  music  I  would  have  simg  it, 
but  the  Members  have  been  spared  that. 
What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  a  step  forward,  but  it  is  still  far 
removed  from  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the  80 
percent  parity  with  quarterly  adjustment 
really  means.  I  am  speaking  In  support  of 
the  amendment.  The  price  per  hundred- 
weight quarterly  as  of  April  1  would  go 
up  to  7.45;  July  1,  to  7.51;  October  1, 
7.65;  and  on  January  1,  7.71,  or  an  aver- 
age of  7.58  cents  over  that  year.  This  is 
an  average  of  34  cents  more  than  the 
present  parity  would  be.  The  purchase 
cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  this  80-percent  parity  on  a 
quarterly,  basis  would  be  about  $300  mil- 
lion,   j^  .>* 

I  wStt  to  suggest  to  the  gentlemen 
from  UK  metropolitan  areas  who  have 
taken  the  stand  that  this  Is  really  a  con- 
sumer bill,  I  can  tell  them  this  is  not  a 
consumer  bill.  It  Is  also  not  a  farmer  bill. 
This  is  not  what  the  dairy  farmer  needs 
and  my  dairy  farmers  need.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  a  letter  yesterday  to  call  for  investi- 
gations as  soon  as  possible  into  what  is 
happening  in  this  whole  milk  industry 
into  what  is  happening  with  the  co-ops 
and  the  main  distributors  and  the  sup- 
ermarkets who  have  been  reaping  sub- 
stantial profits  while  the  consumers  pay 
high  prices  and  the  dairy  farmer  is  get- 
ting practically  nothing,  because  I  am 
convinced  we  can  do  far  better  for  the 
dairy  farmer  than  even  85-percent  par- 
ity if  we  tackle  this  problem  and  give 
them  a  fair  break  as  to  what  they  should 
be  getting,  I  am  convinced  we  can  give 
the  help  to  the  dairy  farmer  that  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  This  amend- 
ment seeks  to  reduce  the  milk  parity 
from  85  percent  to  80  percent. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district  in  New  York  State  report  to  me 
that  they  are  now  receiving  70  rents  less 
per  hundredweight  of  milk  than  they 
were  receiving  last  year  at  this  time. 
During  that  same  time,  they  were  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  their  utilities,  for 
their  taxes  and  for  fuel. 

Our  dairy  farmers  simply  are  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  today's  escalating  costs 
of  operation  and  as  a  direct  result  we 
are  rapidly  losing  our  dairy  farmers  in 
th?  southeastern  part  of  New  York  State. 
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Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  proposed  reduction  of  "iMk 
parity  from  85  percent  to  80  percent.  Our 
dairy  farmers  need  and  deserve  realistic 
support,  not  mere  words  and  not  the  type 
of  limited,  meager  assistance  proposed  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  but  it  is 
ndt  my  intention  to  cause  any  harm  to 
our  dairy  farmers.  I  am  most  concerned 
about  this  problem  because  I  believe  we 
need  to  assure  the  preservation  of  our 
dairy  milk  producers. 

I  also  believe  we  need  to  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  price  stability,  both  for  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  In  looking  for 
ways  to  arrive  at  price  stability,  I  for 
one  absolutely  refuse  to  take  my  lead 
from  the  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  has  caused  most  of  our  problems, 
or  at  least  heavily  contributed  to  them, 
with  his  massive  giveaway  of  our  grain 
reserves.  But  just  as  I  do  not  want  to 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  the 
dairy  farmer,  I  am  equally  unwilling  to 
add  to  the  burdens  on  our  consumers, 
particularly  those  lower  on  the  income 
scale,  who  already  have  more  burdens 
than  they  can  shoulder. 

I  hope  that  In  our  reconciliation  of 
these  two  basic  considerations  we  will 
accept  the  premise  that  we  will  not  raise 
consumer  prices  without  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  need  to  do  so. 

Now,  where  is  the  evidence?  Well,  we 
begin  with  a  serious  problem,  because 
this  year  there  were  absolutely  no  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  last  year.  I  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearings  held  then  on 
the  matter. 

Having  heard  absolutely  no  testimony 
this  year,  I  had  to  go  out  on  my  ovm 
initiative  and  try  to  find  answers.  As 
a  result  of  my  efforts  I  discovered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  an  adequate  cost 
study  that  clearly  determines  what  it 
is  costing  the  farmer  to  produce  milk. 
Most  of  the  figures  are  conflicting. 
Some  farm  groups  tell  me  they  can  make 
it  with  80  percent,  so  long  as  we  give 
them  quarterly  adjustments.  Other 
groups  say  they  cannot.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  to  that  one  is.  Some 
things  are  a  little  bit  clearer. 

For  instance  we  do  know  that  the  dairy 
farmer's  feed  costs  are  dropping.  Feed 
grains  represent  48  percent  of  the  farm- 
er's costs  and  they  are  dropping  in  price. 
That  is  why  the  grain  people  are  worried 
about  price  .supports  and  loan  rates. 

Also,  we  should  be  persuaded,  at  least, 
that  at  the  time  when  consumer  demand 
for  dairy  products  has  already  dropped 
30  percent  we  are  not  doing  the  farmer 
any  favor  by  guaranteeing  that  demand 
will  drop  still  more  with  increased  retail 
prices.  Who  will  buy  his  mlk  then? 

I  have  not  found  any  clear  or  con- 
vincing evidence  such  as  would  compel 
me  to  vote  for  higher  consumer  prices. 
The  only  thing  that  is  clear,  the  only 
thing  that  everyone  who  has  gotten  up 
here  to  speak  or  has  spoken  in  commit- 
tee agrees  to.  Is  that  If  we  vote  for  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  committee,  if  we 
do  not  support  the  amendment  of  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rich- 
mono)  ,  prices  are  going  to  rise. 

Whomever  we  choose  to  believe,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  administration's  fig- 
ures, everyone  does  agree  that  there  will 
be  a  retail  price  rise.  Whatever  figures 
you  accept,  I  would  remind  you  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  mathematical  price 
rise.  We  are  not  adding  on  the  geometric 
price  rise  that  you  can  be  sure  the  ubi- 
guitous  middleman  is  going  to  add  on. 

I  would  urge  this  House  to  insist  on 
much  clearer  evidence  than  we  have 
heard  today  before  voting  to  add  to  the 
biirdens  of  an  already  overburdened 
consiuner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sisk  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  Mr.  D'Amours  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  simply 
want  to  join  with  him  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture — and 
I  know  there  are  questions  sometimes 
about  their  figures — but  my  district  Is 
the  largest  dairy  producing  district  In 
the  United  States.  We  produce  more 
dairy  products  In  the  15th  Congressional 
District  of  California  than  any  other  dis- 
trict in  America.  Yet,  I  frankly  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  have  some  hope  of  becom- 
ing law. 

On  the  basis  of  calculated  judgment, 
western  dairymen  have  taken  a  position 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  believing 
that  quarterly  review  Is  very  Important 
at  this  time  and  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility in  the  final  analysis  of  actually 
receiving  the  85  percent  parity  plus  quar- 
terly review.  What  we  are  doing  is  mak- 
ing a  calculated  judgment  of  what.  In 
the  final  analysis,  we  hope  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Industry. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEKED    BY    MB.    FINDLET   TO    THK 
AMENDMENT    OFFEHED    BY    MB.    BICHMOND 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richmond:  Page 
3,  line  1,  strike  out  lines  I  through  16. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
much  intrigued  bv  what  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  D'Amotjrs) 
just  said  when  he  raised  the  rhetorical 
question,  "Where  is  the  evidence?  " 

Well  he  might  raise  that  question,  be- 
cause It  is  awfully  difficult  to  find  the 
evidence.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a 
popular  magazine  listed  the  very  thin 
books  of  recent  history.  One  of  the 
books  was,  "Mafia  Members  Who  Have 
Died  of  Natural  Causes."  Another  was, 
"A  Quarter  Century  of  InteUigent  TV 
Commercials,"  and  another  one  was, 
"Howard  Hughes  as  the  Camera  Sees 
Him." 

I  would  like  to  nominate  another  very 


thin  book  to  this  collection.  That  would 
be.  "Hearings  on  Dairy  Supports  by  the 
94th  Congress,"  because  one  could  put 
the  entire  hearings  record  on  the  back 
of  the  tlnieat  postage  stamp  one  could 
find.  There  were  no  hearings,  and  In  the 
absence  of  an  official  record,  a  sub- 
stantial record  justifying  an  Increase  in 
dairy  supports,  would  it  not  be  prudent 
to  leave  the  law  the  way  it  is  now? 

That  is  the  effect  of  my  amendment,  to 
leave  dairy  supports  unchanged,  leave 
them  exactly  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  ordered  them  to  be  for  this 
marketing  year.  That  would  translate 
to  approximately  78  percent  of  parity 
instead  of  80  percent. 

Would  this  mean  anything  In  terms  of 
consumer  cost?  Here  again,  where  is  the 
evidence?  We  certainly  cannot  cite  the 
hearings  to  support  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  consumer  costs,  but  a  letter 
drafted  by  Kenneth  Frick,  Administra- 
tor of  ASCS  and  dated  yesterday,  in- 
cludes the  sentence:  He  says,  and  I  quote 
directly  from  his  letter  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  the  Richmond  amendment: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  of  these 
higher  prices  during  the  year  would  cost 
consumers  nearly  $495  million. 

That  Is  the  effect  of  the  2-percent 
variance  between  the  present  level  of 
price  supports  for  dairy  products  and 
what  wo^ild  be  mandated  by  the  Rich- 
mond amendment.  So,  if  we  are  really  In- 
terested In  protecting  the  consumer,  and 
if  we  want  to  try  to  hold  the  line  a  little 
bit  for  the  consumer  In  terms  of  dab^ 
products,  the  thing  to  do  Is  vote  for  my 
amendment,  which  has  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing price  supports  exactly  where  they  are. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  want  to  vote 
for  higher  milk  prices,  higher  butter 
prices,  higher  cheese  prices,  we  have  a 
choice  between  voting  for  the  Richmond 
amendment  or  voting  for  the  committee 
provision.  Both  will  produce  higher  con- 
sumer prices. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  amendment,  to 
give  the  people  who  are  really  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  living,  who  really  want 
to  strike  a  little  blow,  at  least,  for  the 
consumer,  to  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Indicated,  there  were  hear- 
ings held  last  year,  and  this  body 
did  adopt  exactly  this  language  for 
the  quarterly  adjustment  and  85  percent 
of  parity  by  a  substantial  margin.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  205  to  58,  If  I  recall  correctly. 
It  was  recognized  at  that  time  as  neces- 
sary for  the  dairy  farmer.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration recognized  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  adjustment  in  the  price  support 
by  Increasing  the  price  support,  after 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  from  $6.57 
up  to  $7.24.  In  the  meantime,  the  price 
support  now  is  not  at  80  percent  of  parity 
anymore.  It  is  about  78^  percent  of 
parity.  It  would  be  $7.38  now  If  it  kept 
on  adjusting  at  80  percent  of  parity. 

The  quarterly  adjustment  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  language  that  Is 
in  the  committee  bill.  I  think  It  is  a  good 
bill.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  both 
amendments,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
important  part.  We  recognized  that  in 
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the  food  stamps,  the  last  time  we  changed 
the  food  stamp  program,  we  provided  for 
an  adjustment  more  often  than  just  on 
an  annual  basis.  We  had  severe  infla- 
tionary pressure  during  the  last  part  of 
1973  and  it  continued  throughout  1974 
and  will  continue  in  1975.  There  is  every 
indication  of  strong  inflationary  pres- 
siu-es  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  a  primary  pro- 
ducer. He  cannot  set  his  price.  He  cannot 
lay  off  some  cows  as  industry  does  with 
their  Inputs.  He  has  to  pay  those  costs 
and  to  depend  upon  somebody  to  pay  the 
price  so  he  can  stay  in  business. 

As  indicated  earlier  by  previous  speak- 
ers, the  only  reason  he  is  in  business  now 
is  because  the  beef  prices  are  so  low. 
Otherwise,  the  dairy  farmers  would  have 
gone  out  of  business  in  droves. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  agree  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
or  not.  If  the  beef  prices  would  have  been 
up,  dairy  prices  to  the  consmners  would 
have  been  much  higher  than  that  without 
price  supports,  and  that  would  have  been 
harmful  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

You  need  to  make  a  decision  between 
85  and  80  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  down  for  the 
85  percent,  because  I  know  the  kind  of 
a  product  this  is  and  the  necessity  there 
is  for  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  But  let  us  not  by  any  chance 
remove  that  portion  of  the  bill  that  guar- 
antees the  quarterly  adjustment  of  dairy 
price  supports. 

I  recognize  that  the  administration  and 
Secretary  Butz  did  make  that  adjustment 
last  December,  but  what  assurance  do  we 
have  that  future  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture will  do  that? 

We  ought  to  make  certain  It  Is  in  the 
law. 

I  come  down  at  this  time  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  opposed  the  Increase  in  price 
supports  some  years  back  and.  looking 
at  the  dairy  industry  as  it  appears  today, 
in  favor  of  85  percent  of  parity  for  the 
dairy  farmer  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members 
should  vote  down  both  amendments. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nunols. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
this  is  a  vei-y  serious  problem,  but  surely 
there  is  some  "udder"  way  to  help  the 
dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  what  the  cost  of  this  bill  Is 
going  to  mean  to  the  consumers  and  what 
the  cost  of  producing  a  hundredweight 
of  milk  is  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture did  not  fulfill  the  responsibil- 
ity that  was  entrusted  to  It  by  the  1973 
act  when  they  were  asked  to  do  an  In- 
depth  study  on  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  milk.  Unfortunately  for  us,  they  re- 
fused and  failed  to  carry  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities, so  we  do  not  have  those  facts  and 
figures  for  the  committee. 

But  the  University  of  Minnesota  did 
a  study,  and  they  calculated  that  it  cost 
over  $9  to  produce  a  hundredweight  of 
milk.  The  University  of  New  York  did  a 


study,  and  they  calculated  that  it  cost 
over  $9  to  produce  a  hundredweight  of 
milk.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  also 
did  a  study,  and  they  estimated  that  it 
cost  $8.60  to  produce  a  hundredweight 
of  milk. 

The  price  we  are  asking  for  here  of  85 
percent  of  parity  means  only  $8.19  for  a 
hundredweight  of  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  decided  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  not  because  it  is  adequate, 
not  because  It  Is  fair,  not  because  It  Is 
going  to  provide  economic  justice  for  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  coimtry,  but  be- 
cause I  have  reluctantly  and  disappoint- 
edly come  to  the  conclusion  It  Is  the  best 
we  could  ever  have  a  chance  of  passing 
in  this  Congress. 

As  I  listen  to  the  debate,  I  am  fearful 
that  we  are  not  even  going  to  get  the  re- 
quested 85  percent  of  parity. 

I  represent  585.000  consumers  In  my 
district,  just  as  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  represents  consumers,  and  I, 
too,  am  concerned  about  the  prices  they 
pay  in  the  supermarket  today.  But  I  want 
the  Congress  to  know  that  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  consimier  pays. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  the  last  year  the 
price  that  the  dairy  farmer  receives  for 
a  gallon  of  milk  declined  5  cents,  and 
yet  the  price  went  up  4  cents  for  the 
consumer.  I  join  heartUy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  in  calling  for  an 
investigation  and  finding  out  why  the 
price  spread  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  Increased  at  the  rate  of  30  per- 
cent last  year. 

The  only  figures  the  Department  has 
given  us  have  shown  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  dairy  farmers  and  a  decrease 
in  the  nmnber  of  dairy  farms,  as  well  as 
a  decrease  In  the  amount  of  domestic 
production.  The  only  thing  they  have 
shown  an  Increase  In  Is  In  the  number  of 
unemployed  dairy  farmers  and  an  in- 
crease in  foreign  imports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  other  countries.  The  University 
of  Illinois  has  told  us  that  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  we  will  no  longer  be  self-suffi- 
cient in  dairy  products  In  this  country 
within  5  short  years,  and  that  we  will  be 
dependent  on  foreign  producers  for  our 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  committee 
will  defeat  this  amendment  and  defeat 
the  Richmond  amendment  and  judge 
this  bill  on  its  merits  and  judge  it  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  fair  and  equitable  and 
forget  the  politics  that  is  taking  place 
here. 

Anything  short  of  defeat  of  this 
amendment  will  bring  about  nothing  but 
additional  bankruptcies  of  dairy  farmers, 
bring  about  additional  sales  and  auctions 
at  which  there  will  be  no  buyers,  bring 
about  a  decline  in  domestic  production, 
bring  about  greater  dependence  on  for- 
eign markets,  and  ultimately  bring  about 
higher  prices  for  the  consumer,  prices  far 
higher  than  any  of  those  projected  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Not  only 
that,  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
bring  about  heartbreak  for  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  producers  who 
will  be  forced  not  only  to  lose  their  jobs 
but  to  lose  their  entire  way  of  life. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  NOLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  for  his  remarks. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  erroneous 
docimient  circulated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  which  In  part  states  that 
since  the  last  time  Congress  held  hear- 
ings on  dairy  price  supports,  feed  costs 
for  dairy  farmers  have  dropped  by  30 
percent.  In  my  own  first  Congressional 
District  of  South  Dakota,  feed  costs  have 
indeed  increased  by  between  13  and  17 
percent,  according  to  fairly  reliable 
figures. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  com- 
ment on  that  alleged  figure  of  a  30- 
percent  drop  in  feed  costs  for  dairymen. 
I  believe  it  is  utterly  false.  Costs  have 
In  fact  increased  for  our  dalrsTnen. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  believe  the  figures  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  are 
correct  and  the  others  are  incorrect.  The 
costs  for  dairy  farmers  in  the  past  year 
have  gone  up  by  17  percent,  and  during 
that  time  the  price  that  they  received 
has  declined  almost  20  percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  delivering  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  speeches  made  in 
behalf  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

What  is  really  going  to  happen  if  we  do 
not  defeat  both  of  these  amendments? 
Htmdreds  of  little  dairies  are  going  out 
of  business  throughout  this  whole  coim- 
try. In  my  congressional  district  in  Flem- 
ing County  alone,  more  than  100  dairies 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  the  last 
year.  In  Nicholas  County,  more  than  100 
dairies  have  gone  out  of  business.  I  can 
understand  the  large  dairies  wanting  the 
80-percent-parity  amendment.  But  if  it 
had  not  been  for  low  cattle  prices,  there 
would  have  been  hundreds  of  additional 
small  dairies  in  my  district  selling  their 
cows  and  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  will  be  reasonable.  It  means  as 
much  to  the  consumer  to  have  85  per- 
cent of  parity  as  it  does  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McETWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  In  this  House 
we  have  the  matter  of  equity  for  the 
dairy  farmers  of  America,  we  always  have 
certain  arguments  raised.  We  heard  them 
here  again  today. 

We  have  heard  that  the  greatest  thing 
that  we  could  do  to  champion  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  would  be  to  say  that 
in  no  way  will  there  be  a  few  pennies  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  his  fluid  milk.  We 
have  even  heard  a  new  argument  ad- 
vanced by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  F^dlet)  .  He  says  that 
we  do  not  know  what  the  facts  are;  we 
do  not  know  what  the  problem  Is. 

I  will  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  had  he  been  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  flood  he 
would  have  said  that  before  the  Congress 
took  action  we  should  first  hold  an  In- 
quiry to  find  out  whether  there  had  been 
a  flood. 
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There  has  been,  if  you  will,  almost  an 
economic  flood  wiping  away  the  dairy 
farms  of  America.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
should  the  trend  continue,  and  should 
this  matter  be  in  this  body  much  longer, 
I  will  not  have  any  personal  concern  for 
dairy  farmers  in  my  own  district.  I  will 
not  have  any.  I  look  at  an  area  in  up- 
state New  York  where  21  years  ago  we 
had  over  13,000  dairy  farms;  5  years  ago 
we  had  5,049.  I  am  told  that  when  the 
figures  on  last  year's  farm  census  are 
released,  it  is  going  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  3,800  farms. 
In  other  words.  7  out  of  every  10  of  those 
farms  that  existed  21  years  ago  are  gone. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  here  today  that 
if  we  do  not  do  something  to  keep  dairy- 
men in  business,  it  Is  not  going  to  be  just 
a  matter  of  price:  it  Is  going  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  supply  and  price. 

We  will  find  that  milk  is  a  luxurj*  item, 
and  it  may  be  a  dollar  a  quart  if  one  can 
get  it.  We  will  And  that  the  European 
Common  Market  countries  that  ship  us 
their  subsidized  exports  are  not  going  to 
be  subsidizing  any  more  than  the  OPEC 
countries  are  subsidizing  oil.  We  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  they  demand,  be- 
cause we  will  be  dependent  upon  that 
foreign  supply. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent),  made  a  wonderful 
argument  when  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  how  many  cost  increases  the  con- 
sumers have  faced.  He  told  us  about  the 
utilities — and  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of 
my  own  utility  bills  after  I  saw  what  had 
happened  in  a  2-month  period. 

I  said  how  many  gallons  of  milk  and 
wheels  of  cheese  and  pounds  of  butter 
that  would  buy,  more  than  my  family, 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, could  consume. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  when  we  come 
to  the  dairymen  we  get  terribly  con- 
cerned about  a  few  pennies. 

I  remember  a  conversation  over  dinner 
with  our  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  said: 

Well,  of  course.  If  the  price  went  up  It 
might  hurt  consumption. 

Well,  the  next  week  the  price  went  up 
because  the  deliverymen  in  New  York 
City  decided  they  wanted  more  money.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that.  The  price  went  up. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  take  a  crack  at 
the  price  of  milk  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  farm  can  get — a  few  more  pennies. 
But  not  the  people  who  produce  it.  They 
are  going  out  of  business  If  we  do  not 
grant  relief,  yet  now  we  are  told  to  be 
concerned  about  a  few  pennies  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  mentioned  when  he 
mentioned  the  cost,  and  this  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee which  has  just  concluded  hearings 
on  energy  as  it  relates  to  the  agricultural 
sector.  In  adding  to  what  the  gentleman 
said.  I  was  shocked  to  hear  testimony 
that  the  natural  gas  production  in  the 
United  States  is  at  such  an  extent  that 
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many,  many  dairy  operators  have  al- 
ready been  reduced  in  their  natural  gas. 
Some  have  been  notified  they  will  be 
reduced,  and  others  in  some  sections  of 
the  Midwest  are  actually  being  com- 
pletely cut  off. 

The  thing  that  is  working,  and  the 
thing  that  we  have  to  look  at  in  the 
whole  circle  of  vicious  events  that  are 
happening  to  the  dairy  industry  is  that 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  the  residue  of  cheese 
called  whey,  those  two  items  cannot  be 
made  except  with  the  use.  of  natural  gas. 
This  accounts  for  some  $4  per  himdred- 
weight  of  the  raw  milk  of  the  producer. 
So  what  we  are  doing  here  today  Is 
saying  that  these  people  will  be  virtually 
extinct  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
lack  of  supply  of  natural  gas. 

This  has  been  substantiated  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
facts  and  the  figures  are  there.  The  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  will  have  to 

be 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McEwen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  consumption  of  natural 
gas  will  have  to  decrease  because  the 
production  of  it  Is  just  not  there. 

If  this  House  cannot  do  something 
about  this,  and  as  I  say,  the  testimony 
and  the  facts  are  there,  then  the  dairy 
operation  in  the  United  States  will  be 
drastically  curtailed  if,  as  I  say,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  of  the  lack  of 
natural  gas.  And  anything  we  can  do 
here  to  help  them  just  prolongs  the 
agony,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  done,  and 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  balance  of  the 
gentleman's  testimony  that  he  has  so 
forcefully  presented. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  and  the 
substitute  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  used  to  represent 
more  farmers  than  anybody  else  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  do  so  any 
more.  Since  the  reapportloiunent  I  have 
only  about  12,000  farms  left  in  my  dis- 
trict. But  I  do  want  to  say  that  if  you 
want  to  help  the  consumers  that  you 
will  not  only  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
but  you  will  also  most  definitely  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


I  know  what  some  people's  Impression 
of  dairy  farming  is.  They  think  that 
because  of  the  milk  money  scandals 
dairying  is  a  plush  business  with  huge 
herds,  huge  real  estates  and  plenty  of 
bucks  floating  around.  That  picture  may 
describe  5  percent  of  American  dairying, 
but  it  does  not  describe  the  people  who 
wlU  be  helped  by  this  bUl  today.  If  you 
are  an  average  dairy  farmer  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  you  get  up  at  5:30  in  the 
morning.  Ma,  pa,  and  the  kids  run  the 
farm  themselves  and  they  may  have  a 
hired  hand — if  they  are  lucky. 

They  have  40  cows— not  400,  or  4  000 
but  40  cows.  They  milk  them  twice  a 
day  and  whether  you  are  sick  or  not 
you  better  be  there  7  days  a  week  be- 
cause the  cows  cannot  wait. 

Your  average  age  is  58,  and  your  son 
does  not  plan  to  take  over  the  operation 
from  you  because  he  cannot  get  the 
credit,  because  it  is  a  hard  life  and  most 
of  all — because  there  is  no  money  In  it. 
Since  1951  over  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's dairy  farmers  have  quit.  Prom 
1969  to  1973,  56  percent  quit.  In  Wiscon- 
sin alone  the  number  of  dairy  herds  de- 
creased from  132,000  in  1951  to  just  over 
53,000  at  the  end  of  1974.  We  are  now 
losing  dairy  farms  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
rate  of  10  a  day.  And  that  Is  whv  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  predicted  that 
we  will  no  longer  be  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products  by  1980. 
Dairy  farmers  are  going  out  of  business 
for  one  simple  reason:   costs  are  eat- 
ing them  alive. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  example 
of  what  is  happening  to  farm  costs.  A 
little  item  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper  carrying  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  outlining  what  Ws  Increase  in 
costs  were  this  year  versus  a  year  ago. 
His  gasoline  cost  was  up  49  percent;' 
his  diesel  fifel  was  up  80  percent;  his 
commercial  fertilizer  was  up  73  percent; 
his  dairy  feed  concentrate  was  up  54 
percent;  his  bailer  twine  was  up  275  per- 
cent; his  milk  filter  pads  were  up  26 
percent;  his  washing  compound  was  up 
14  percent;  his  fence  posts  were  up  85 
percent;  his  fencing  wire  was  up  122 
percent;  his  nails  were  up  200  percent. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

You  know  what  mystifies  me?  If  in- 
dustrial workers  and  labor  union  work- 
ers were  getting  paid  the  hourly  rate 
that  dairy  farmers  are  paid,  you  would 
have  priests  and  ministers  and  rabbis 
and  union  leaders  and  editorial  writers 
and  reporters  up  In  that  gallery  would 
be  talking  and  writing  about  it.  But  be- 
cause it  Is  happening  in  rural  America, 
which  they  neither  see  nor  imderstand, 
there  is  not  a  peep  from  them.  The  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  told  me  the 
other  day: 

I  know  what  your  problems  are,  and  If  It 
didn't  cost  any  money,  believe  me  we  would 
support  you. 

Let  me  ask  you  where  would  the  other 
urban  centers  of  this  coimtry  be?  Where 
would  organized  labor  be?  Where  would 
the  environmental  movement  be?  Where 
would  the  consumers  protection  move- 
ment be  if  rural  legislators  had  said  the 
same  thing  about  consumer  protection, 
about  OSHA,  about  environmental  leg- 
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Islation,  about  mass  transit,  about  help 
for  the  Penn  Central  Railroad? 

We  voted  for  all  of  those  things,  even 
though  they  did  raise  costs  and  even 
though  they  were  often  not  very  popular 
in  rural  America  because  they  were 
right,  and  because  they  were  needed. 

There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to 
the  freshmen.  There  are  a  few  votes 
which  you  will  cast  around  here  which 
will  determine  whether  you  are  truly 
national  legislators  or  whether  you  are 
parochial.  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is 
one  of  them.  If  you  really  want  to  help 
the  consumer — and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
urban  Representatives  express  concern 
for  the  farmer  here  today — and  if  you 
really  want  to  help  the  farmer,  you  can 
show  a  little  less  rhetorical  concern  and 
a  little  more  legislative  action.  If  you 
want  to  help  the  consumer,  what  you  can 
do  is  guarantee  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  decent  supply  5  or  6  or  7  years 
from  now. 

Regardless  of  what  we  do  here  today, 
it  is  not  going  to  affect  what  the  supply  is 
a  year  or  2  years  down  the  road,  but  it 
will  affect  what  the  supply  is  going  to 
be  5  or  6  or  7  years  down  the  road,  be- 
cause when  those  58-year-old  farmers 
reach  retirement  age  and  decide  it  just 
is  not  worth  It  any  more,  we  are  going  to 
lose  5,000  or  6,000  or  7,000  farms  a  year 
in  my  State,  in  Minnesota,  and  In  States 
like  it,  and  then  we  will  all  see  what  it 
will  be  like  to  pay  the  price  Europeans 
are  going  to  charge  us  for  our  cheese, 
dairy  products,  and  everything  else. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendiment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  most  certainly 
against  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hnxis.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont a  short  time  ago  I  thought,  made 
an  excellent  statement  In  this  area.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  him. 

I  certainly  am  most  Impressed  with  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  who  just  fin- 
ished speaking  on  the  state  of  the  indus- 
try in  his  district. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Vermont,  what  Is  the  situation  there  as 
he  sees  it  among  dairy  farmers? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  want  to  Join  in 
complimenting  the  speech  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  can  only 
say  that  he  describes  accurately  the  same 
situation  which  exists  in  Vermont. 

I  liave  been  there  many  times  this 
winter.  I  have  gone  from  home  to  home 
and  from  farm  to  farm. 

I  would  like  for  the  Members  from  New 
Hampsliire,  Illinois,  and  from  New  York 
City  to  be  with  me  sometime.  I  would 
like  them  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  those 


young  farmers.  I  would  like  them  to  ex- 
amine their  milk  checks.  I  would  like  to 
have  them  to  know  that  the  FHA  pay- 
ments and  the  payments  for  grain  and 
feed  exceed  what  they  are  getting  in 
their  milk  checks.  They  have  notliing 
left  over  for  clothes,  or  anything.  I  would 
like  to  have  those  Members  tell  those 
people  there  is  no  need  for  this  bill.  Of 
course,  they  need  it. 

I  mention  the  young  farmer.  They 
have  the  greatest  debt.  They  will  be  the 
first  to  go  under.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  them. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  We  have  heard  the  ap- 
peal for  hearings,  and  no  doubt  we  need 
hearings,  but  does  not  something  need  to 
be  done  now? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Yes.  And  the  problem 
is  getting  worse  and  worse.  We  have 
heard  about  the  cost  of  feed  going  down, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  dur- 
ing this  winter  the  cost  of  hay  nearly 
doubled  in  Vermont.  The  main  reason 
for  this  was  tiiat  last  year  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  put  fertilizer  in. 
This  year  they  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  put  fertilizer  in  again  and  so 
the  hay  crop  will  be  even  worse. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  This  bill  puts  floors  under 
soybean  and  corn,  but  what  will  happen 
next  year? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  When  we  put  sup- 
ports behind  grain  obviously  it  holds  the 
gi-ain  at  a  certain  price  and  it  will  not 
go  down.  That  means  there  will  be  no 
relief  to  the  dairy  farmers  on  a  grain- 
price  basis.  We  have  to  keep  the  price 
of  grain  where  it  is,  or  so  they  say.  to 
help  the  world  price  and  so  on,  but  that 
Is  not  going  to  help  our  dairy  farmers. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  . 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Findley  amendment 
and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  concerns 
which  must  be  faced  in  considering  the 
bill  before  the  House  at  this  time:  the 
farmer  who  produces  our  agricultural 
products,  and  the  consumer  who  uses 
them.  Both  must  be  protected.  Their  in- 
terests are  not  inimical.  They  are,  in  fact, 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  have 
a  healthy  agricultural  community  if  the 
American  consumer  will  not  purchase 
the  products  of  the  farms.  It  is  equally 
inconceivable  that  we  will  have  a  healthy 
world  of  the  consumer  if  the  farmer  is 
not  producing  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Both  need  and  deserve  our  concern 
at  this  time. 

I  will  address  myself  specifically  to  the 
dairy  section  of  the  bill  before  the  House, 
because  I  have  a  substantial  dairy  indus- 
try in  my  congressional  district.  If  I  am 
forced  to  give  some  statistics,  it  is  not  to 
t)ore  or  burden  you.  The  statistics  are 
necessary  for  you  to  get  some  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  dairy  farm  world 
of  Northeastern  United  States.  That  is 
the  dairy  bloc  that  feeds  milk  and  dairy 
products  to  a  vast  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  inflation  In 
prices  over  the  past  year.  That  inflation 
has  hit  the  dairy  farms.  In  January  of 


this  year,  the  cost  of  producing  milk  was 
14' 2  percent  above  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  in  January  of  last  year.  In  Febru- 
ary, the  cost  of  producing  niiiir  was  12^ 
percent  above  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
last  year.  Yet  the  return  to  the  farmer 
in  both  of  these  months  was  6\2  percent 
below  the  price  he  received  last  year. 
That  represents  a  net  loss  of  an  average 
of  20  percent  in  the  first  2  mbnths  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  farmers  have 
been  enduring  such  stresses  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  that  has 
produced  in  terms  of  farms  which  have 
remained  in  production.  Here  are  the 
niunber  of  farms  producing  milk  in  just 
the  Milk  Marketing  Order  No.  2  in  the 
past  5  years: 

1970  26,802 

1971  _  25,138 

1972  23,893 

1973  — 22,193 

1974  21,147 

That  averages  out  to  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  dairy  farms  a  year. 
That  is  a  devastating  loss,  and  you  may 
be  certain  of  one  thing.  When  a  dairy 
farm  goes  imder,  it  is  not  going  to  come 
back  Into  production.  This  is  an  irre- 
trievable loss  to  the  production  of  milk. 
What  are  we  asking  in  the  bill  before 
the  House?  We  are  asking  that  the  sup- 
port price  of  milk  be  fixed  at  85  percent 
of  parity.  Let  me  show  you  what  the 
game  we  are  playing  right  now  really  is. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress— on  the  very  last  day,  as  a  matter 
of  fact — both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  to  raise  the  support 
price  to  85  percent  of  parity,  based  on 
the  prices  of  April  1,  1974.  That  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards.  Sec- 
retary Butz  grandly  announced  that  by 
executive  action,  the  price  support  would 
be  raised  to  80  percent,  and  accompa- 
nied that  statement  with  words  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  hold  the  price  along 
those  lines.  Well,  what  did  that  mean? 
It  means  this.  The  inflation  of  last  year 
had  so  eroded  the  75  percent  support 
announced  last  April  1,  that  the  80  per- 
cent announced  by  the  Secretary  had 
the  effect  of  boosting  the  support  price 
back  up  to  about  73.5  percent,  virtually 
no  increase  whatsoever  to  the  farmer  in 
the  face  of  Inflation.  As  of  April  1  this 
year,  the  Secretary  can  announce  that 
support  is  again  set  at  75  percent  of 
parity,  and  the  dairy  farmer  will  be  back 
in  the  same  mire  in  which  he  struggled 
last  year. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  consum- 
ers have  protested  strongly  against  the 
85  percent  figure  In  the  bill.  All  right. 
Let  us  have  at  least  80  percent,  meas- 
ured as  of  April  1,  1975,  and  recomputed 
quarterly.  That,  at  least,  may  keep  some 
of  our  dairy  farms  out  of  bankruptcy 
for  another  year. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  urgently  needed. 
You  will  not  save  the  consumer  by  de- 
feating this  bill.  If  you  drive  the  dairy 
farms  out  of  business  in  the  Northeast 
at  the  same  rate  they  have  been  dis- 
appearing on  the  auction  block  for  the 
past  ten  years,  you  are  going  to  see  the 
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same  thing  happen  to  milk  in  the  near 
future  as  happened  to  sugar  last  year. 
The  price  will  go  out  of  sight. 

To  repair  the  price  of  sugar,  it  was 
only  necessary  for  more  cane  and  beets 
to  be  planted  in  fields  waiting  for  the 
seed.  But  if  you  wipe  out  the  dairy  farms, 
you  may  be  very  certain  that  hungry 
developers  will  buy  up  that  land  hap- 
pily, and  certainly  not  to  raise  milk 
cows. 

This  is  an  urgently  needed  bill,  I  ask 
my  friends  who  worry  about  consum- 
ers— and  nobody  in  this  Congress  wor- 
ries more  about  consumers  than  I 
worry — to  pass  this  vitally  needed  legis- 
lation. It  would  be  statesmanship,  and 
the  wisest  possible  statesmanship. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  First  of  all,  we  need  to 
recognize  there  is  a  serious  problem 
among  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  dairy  products  in  this 
country,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing now.  Members  of  this  House  urged 
extensive  hearings.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Dairying,  which  I  attended  during  the 
last  session,  did  hold  hearings  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Jones)  for  holding  those  hearings 
and  I  commend  the  concern  of  that  com- 
mittee. That  committee  in  its  wisdom 
passed  this  very  same  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  which  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  the  President  imfortunately 
after  our  recess. 

I  think  It  is  also  important  that  we 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  biggest  bargain  today  in  the 
supermarket  is  dairy  products.  In  fact, 
a  gallon  of  milk  today  in  my  hometown 
is  $1.37  and  a  year  ago  it  was  $1.80.  It 
is  the  only  product  in  the  store  that  is 
less  today  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

What  has  brought  about  this  serious 
crunch  as  far  as  dairy  farmers  in  this 
Nation  are  concerned?  Many  things 
have  brought  it  about.  Number  one  is 
because,  ill-advisedly,  the  administration 
a  year  ago  let  imported  dairy  products 
from  European  markets  flood  into  this 
country.  Those  imported  products  de- 
pressed the  price  of  milk,  and  so  it  is  due 
to  the  Government  action  in  essence  that 
we  have  the  crisis  today  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  rise  In  the  feed 
grain  prices,  fertilizer,  labor  prices,  and 
electricity,  and  so  on,  all  of  which  have 
been  contributing  factors. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  am  a  con- 
servative Member  of  this  body,  but  I 
know  in  my  district  there  is  chaos  in  the 
dairy  industry.  I  fear,  and  it  is  a  very 
real  fear,  that,  unless  something  is  done 
now,  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  capa- 
bility of  this  Nation  to  produce  the  most 
wholesome  food  in  the  world  today 
dairy  products. 

I  urge  defeat  of  both  of  these  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Pindley  amendment 
and  to  the  Richmond  amendment.  We 
have  been  asked,  "Where  is  the  evidence 
to  support  the  need  for  85  percent  of 
parity?" 

Where  is  the  evidence? 

For  20,000  dairy  farmers  have  gone  out 
of  business  in  the  past  year  imder  the 
current  80  percent  price  support  level. 

Where  is  the  evidence? 

Since  1969,  56  percent  of  the  Nation's 
dairy  farmers  quit  business. 

Where  is  the  evidence? 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  In  the 
United  States  has  declined  10  percent 
since  1969. 

Where  is  the  evidence? 

The  costs  of  labor,  feed  grains  and 
credit  rose  17  percent  from  1973  to  1974, 
and  the  minimimi  wage  for  farm  labor 
has  Increased  50  cents  an  hour  in  the 
last  10  months. 

Where  is  the  evidence? 

National  milk  production  Is  declining 
at  a  rate  that  indicates  our  country  will 
no  longer  be  self-sufBclent  In  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  by  1980. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  In  small  busi- 
ness. I  believe  competition  helps  the  con- 
simier,  and  it  is  clearly  Impossible  to  In- 
crease competition  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  producers. 

I  urge  defeat  of  both  of  these  amend- 
ments and  support  85  percent  parity  as 
proposed  In  the  committee  bill. 

PARUAMENTAET    INQUIRY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  order  of  consid- 
eration of  the  two  amendments  presently 
before  the  committee  is  that  the  first 
vote  will  occur  on  the  so-called  Rich- 
mond amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  the  second 
vote  will  occur  on  the  Findley  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  that  he  is  correct.  Under 
Deschler's  Procedures,  Chapter  27,  Sec- 
tion 22.3  where  both  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  a  section  and  a  motion  to  strike 
out  the  section  are  pending,  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  is  first  voted  on. 

In  the  case  now  facing  the  committee, 
the  perfecting  amendment  to  the  section 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond  ^ 
and  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  section. 
Is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PiNDLEy) . 

Therefore,  under  the  procedure,  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  will  be 
the  first  amendment  on  which  the  com- 
mittee will  vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  offering  the  amend- 
ment, the  Clerk  read  the  amendment  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendent  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond).  Would  that  not  on  the  face 
of  It  qualify  It  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 


correct  In  stating  the  manner  In  which 
his  smiendment  was  proposed  and  as  the 
Clerk  read  it;  but  since  no  point  of  order 
was  raised  against  the  amendment,  the 
procedure  which  the  Chair  Just  read 
nonetheless  applies. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond)  .  My  support  stems  from  my 
belief  that  both  the  consumer  Interest 
and  that  of  the  dairy  farmer  Is  best 
served  by  the  80  percent  milk  parity  pro- 
posal with  quarterly  adjustments. 

The  85-percent  parity  would  push 
prices  up  considerably.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  in  Connecticu: 
confirmed  to  me  this  morning  that  our 
farmers  could  live  with  the  80-percent 
figure. 

Preserving  smaU  dairy  farms  is  Indeed 
a  consumer  Issue  In  Connecticut.  In  the 
past  40  years,  the  number  of  dairy  farms 
in  our  State  has  plummeted  from  7,000 
to  900.  Right  now  the  average  farm  fam- 
ily must  live  on  an  income  that  is  only 
54  percent  of  the  nonfarm  family.  On  an 
average,  for  every  dollar  of  farm  Income, 
nearly  85  cent  is  spent  for  production 
materials.  The  dairyman's  cost  Is  up  15 
to  20  percent  over  1972  levels  while  his 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  Is  up  only 
1  percent.  Between  1968  and  1972.  gross 
farm  income  in  Connecticut  rose  by  $6.5 
million  while  net  farm  income  dropped 
by  $12.2  million. 

Right  now,  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
milk  consumed  in  the  State  is  produced 
by  Connecticut  dairy  farmers.  If  current 
problems  persist,  we  will  be  shipping 
more  and  more  milk  in  from  out  of  State 
and  Increasing  consumer  costs. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved,  I  be- 
lieve the  dairy  section  of  this  bill  will  be 
fair  and  will  assist  small  farmers  in  my 
district.  Another  feature  of  the  bill  is 
that  It  begins  to  provide  some  stability 
to  farm  prices. 

But  I  am  troubled  about  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  cotton  and  the  possible 
abuse  by  very  large  farmers  that  may  be 
spurred  by  the  loan  level  provisions 

What  we  really  need  In  this  area  is  a 
hardheaded  antitrust  approach,  and  a 
determination  to  slow  the  rapid  eco- 
nomic concentration  of  power  that  is  evi- 
dent In  farming  as  In  other  sectors  of 
our  economy.  It  is  astounding  that  the 
actual  profit  figures  for  wholesalers  are 
not  now  known  and  have  never  been 
subpenaed  by  Congress.  In  1973,  food 
processors  grumbled  about  price  con- 
trols but  the  grumbling  was  done  as  they 
went  to  the  bank.  Middlemen  In  the  beef 
processing  business,  for  example,  gar- 
nered profits  up  to  228  percent  while 
some  major  canners  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables took  a  52-percent  profit  Increase. 
Secretary  Butz  may  believe  that  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  are  Tenneco, 
Quaker  Oats,  and  Ralston  Purina,  but  I 
am  certain  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
want  to  Insure  a  place  in  America's 
farming  future  for  the  family  and  the 
small  businessman.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  want  to  see  the  consumer  abused 
further  while  middlemen  make  huge 
profits.  In  regard  to  these  goals,  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  certainly  improves  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  approval. 
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PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIHT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  response  of  the 
Chair  made  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  indicated  that  because  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  had  the 
effect  of  striking  the  section,  It  would, 
therefore,  come  second  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Richmond). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  May  I  further  ask,  sup- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  Is  de- 
feated, what  standing,  if  any,  would  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  then 
have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  be  voted 

on  in  either  event. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 

In  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several 
months  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
traveling  throughout  my  district,  meet- 
ing with  Individual  farmers  and  groups 
of  farmers  to  learn  more  about  their 
problems,  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  they  are  facing  in  these  critical 
times.  The  pattern  that  emerged  from 
these  discussions,  several  weeks  of  public 
meetings,  highlights  the  very  precarious 
position  of  the  American  dairy  farmer 
today.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  help  the  farmer,  and 
these  amendments  will  do  even  less.' 

Dairy  farmers  are  not  even  recovering 
their  costs.  I  am  for  a  bill  that  will  at 
least  guarantee  the  farmer  the  return  of 
his  investment,  100  percent  of  parity, 
which,  I  admit,  is  politically  unrealistic. 
I  am  In  favor  of  passing  that  kind  of 
legislation  In  this  Congress  because 
farmers  need  that  kind  of  help. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  high  level  of 
professionalism  and  the  extraordinary 
efforts  that  modern  dairy  farmers  have 
made  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most 
modern  management  tools,  including 
computers.  Yet,  I  am  shocked  by  the 
economic  straits  In  which  they  find  them- 
selves. Just  one  example  will  demonstrate 
this.  I  refer  to  a  very  hardworking  farm- 
er, putting  in  16  or  18  hours  a  day,  a  com- 
petent manager  with  an  eflBcient  opera- 
tion including  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle  that 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  its  productivity. 

Last  year,  he  realized  a  gross  Income 
of  $33,000,  and  he  netted  $2,000.  That 
works  out  to  about  $2.10  a  day  for  him 
and  his  wife,  working  16  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week.  That  Is  below  anyone's 
nainimum  wage. 

In  Minnesota  alone,  over  3,000  dairy 
farms  have  gone  out  of  business  In  the 
past  year.  Including  a  lot  of  them  In  my 
own  district.  On  top  of  these  problems 
dairy  farmers  face,  we  had  a  very  bad 
com  crop  last  year.  We  had  a  later 
spring  than  normal,  a  dry  summer,  and 
the  earliest  frost  in  history,  and  it  just 
about  wiped  out  the  dairy  farmers  in  my 
district. 


Those  that  I  spoke  with  stated  that 
in  many  Instances  their  costs  averaged 
well  over  $125  an  acre,  and  yet  these  same 
men  and  women  were  realizing  an  income 
of  only  $115  an  acre.  To  those  who  would 
complain  that  the  Government  is  sub- 
sidizing the  American  farmer,  I  would 
submit  that  these  figures  alone  show 
that  it  Is  the  farmer  who  is  subsidizing 
the  American  consumer,  and  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Furthermore,  Government  policy  only 
forces  the  dairy  farmer  to  compete  with 
dairy  products  Imported  from  countries 
which  are  subsidizing  their  farmers  to 
the  hilt. 

Cutting  down  on  Federal  support  for 
agriculture  is  not  going  to  cut  consumer 
prices  in  the  supermarket.  In  the  long 
run,  restrictive  agricultural  policy  will 
only  force  the  farmer  off  the  land.  It 
will  discourage  young  people  from  going 
into  farming  and  concentrate  agricul- 
tural power  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Young 
people  are  already  turning  away  from 
dairy  farming  in  my  district  and  else- 
where in  Minnesota.  Evidence  of  that  is 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  Is  59.  You  do  not 
need  a  crystal  ball  tc»  predict  what  a 
concentration  of  dairy  production  in  a 
few  hands  will  do  to  consiuner  prices. 
I  think  the  dairy  farmer  has  a  right  to 
a  decent  wage  just  as  much  as  a  steel- 
worker  does  or  a  construction  laborer,  or 
a  building  and  construction  tradesman. 
I  feel  that  we  should  devel(H)  a  national 
agricultural  poUcy  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  will  assure  the  farmer  that 
he  can  recover  the  costs  of  his  production 
and  allow  him  a  reasonable  return  on 
his  investment  so  that  he  can  keep  on 
producing. 

The  fact  that  today's  supermarket 
prices  are  within  the  reach  of  everyone's 
pocketbook  is  the  best  evidence  that  we 
need  a  strong,  progressive  agricultural 
support  and  parity  program.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  these  amendments  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee  bill,  because  that 
committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  presenting  to  us  this  progressive, 
forward-looking  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  have  certain  observations  about  the 
85  percent  parity  provision  of  the  emer- 
gency farm  bill,  H.R.  4296. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  that  few 
have  considered  its  environmental  im- 
pact. At  stake  here  is  an  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment in  hilly  farm  areas  that  every 
grassland  farmer  who  is  in  the  business 
of  running  hay  through  a  cow  knows 
and  dreads. 

Because  of  the  instability  in  agricul- 
ture prices,  farmers  each  spring  face  a 
critical  decision.  Should  they  continue  to 
run  feed  and  grass  through  a  dairy  cow 
and  try  to  sell  the  milk  at  a  profit?  Or 
should  they  plant  their  farms  fence-to- 
fence  in  com,  cereals,  and  soybeans  and 
hope  prices  tiun  a  profit  at  harvest? 

For  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  this  de- 
cision is  Imminent.  Milk  prices  are  pres- 
ently $1.80  below  the  cost  of  production. 
When  prices  get  that  low,  farmers  ques- 
tion whether  they  ought  not  to  grow 
com  and  grain  outright  for  cash.  Instead 
of  running  It  through  a  haybumer— a 
cow.  The  profitable  decision  for  a  Wis- 


consin farmer  at  the  present  time  would 
be  to  get  out  of  dairying  altogether  and 
choose  an  alternative,  which  is  exactly 
the  decision  forced  on  him,  incidentally, 
by  the  administration  and  its  chief  Ueu- 
tenant.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz.  Their  pursuit  of  the  Flanigan  plan 
to  implement  a  policy  of  grain  exports 
and  dairy  imports  has  been  unofficial,  but 
crystal  clear.  They  have  actively  sought 
to  drive  small  dairy  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and 
force  them  into  grain  production  or  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

We  are  the  strongest,  most  productive 
dairy  nation  In  the  world.  I  am  not  an 
economist,  but  is  it  reasonable  to  ship  our 
grain  abroad,  run  It  through  foreign 
dairy  cows,  process  it,  and  then  Import  It 
back  to  this  coimtry.  Inspect  It  before 
it  comes  in  and  store  It  In  warehouses, 
when  we  could  produce  it  ourselves?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

For  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  good  alternative.  Wis- 
consin is  a  hilly  State,  and  the  Third 
District  which  I  represent  is  Its  hilliest 
part.  Stretching  for  300  miles  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  these  rolling  unglaci- 
ated  hills  have  been  covered  over  the 
ages  by  a  deep,  rich  topsoil.  This  topsoil 
supports  a  thick  carpet  of  grass.  It  is  be- 
cause of  such  rich  pastureland,  ideally 
suited  to  dairying,  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces 45  percent  of  the  Nations  cheese, 
and  the  Third  District  Is  the  Nations 
leading  milk-producing  district  by  a  large 
margin. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  hills  are 
ideally  suited  to  dairy,  they  are  ill  suited 
to  crops.  For  a  farmer  to  plant  fence-to- 
fence  crops  against  these  hills  means 
turning  over  the  sod  and  exposing  the 
loose  topsoil.  Without  the  roots  of  the 
grass  to  hold  it  back,  the  work  of  the  rain 
in  a  short  time  will  make  for  a  "muddy 
Mississippi."  Planting  those  hills  fence 
to  fence  in  cereal  grain  or  com  will  re- 
distribute the  Third  Districts  topsoil 
from  Wisconsin  to  Alabama. 

Can  dairymen  turn  to  beef?  Beef 
means  com;  and  even  if  beef  prices  were 
at  a  point  which  would  encourage  farm- 
ers to  enter  the  business,  which  they  are 
not,  corn-fed  beef  is  not  an  altemative. 
Grass-fed  beef  may  someday  be  an  an- 
swer, when  and  if  the  countn'  decides  to 
tolerate  it. 

The  point  Is,  faraiers  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict have  no  alternative  to  dairy  which 
does  not  risk  substantial  environmental 
damage. 

The  small  farmer  knows  the  problem. 
In  the  last  20  months,  over  4,000  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  have  left  dairying.  These 
small  farmers,  the  traditional  defenders 
of  the  topsoil,  who  for  years  have  prac- 
ticed contour  farming,  strip  cropping, 
and  careful  watershed  management,  now 
may  be  forced  to  knowingly  violate  these 
practices,  or  get  out  of  farming  alto- 
gether. 

For  that  reason,  gentlemen.  I  urge  you 
to  provide  temporary  emergency  support 
to  our  dairy  farmers  at  85  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Richmond  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  in  5  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  second  the  remarks  made  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  ,  and  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  dairy  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict that  I,  as  one  might  say,  inherited 
from  him,  sent  me  recently  the  originals 
of  his  month's  bills.  One  of  them  was  a 
bill  for  $300  for  electricity.  He  sent  the 
bills  to  me  because  he  said  he  could  not 
pay  them. 

It  is  no  wonder,  as  has  been  mentioned 
here  a  number  of  times,  especially  by 
Members  from  Wisconsin  and  Mirmesota, 
that  we  have  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  the  past 
year.  There  have  been  over  4,000  in  Wis- 
consin, and,  I  imderstand,  about  3,000  in 
Minnesota  who  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  bur- 
den the  Members  with  any  more  statis- 
tics, but  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few 
observations. 

The  opposition  to  85-percent  parity  for 
dairy  prices  in  the  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters, in  the  newspaper  articles,  in  the 
Consiuner  Federation  literature,  and  in 
the  most  recent  encyclical  from  Common 
Cause,  all  appear  to  be  based  on  the  mis- 
leading or  at  least  the  misinterpreted 
figures  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  cost  effects  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  I  shall  not  go  into  an 
explanation  of  those  figures.  Many  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  have  ex- 
plained those,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  explained  them  in  his  usual 
forthright  manner. 

Much  use  has  been  made,  however,  on 
and  off  the  floor,  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  a  letter  from  a  surrogate  of 
John  I,  of  2030  M  Street  NW.  We  now 
have,  I  say,  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
what  I  have  feared  for  some  time,  that 
John  is  not  infallible.  We  need  not  fear 
excommimlcatlon  from  the  association 
of  men  seeking  good  government  by  sup- 
porting 85-percent  parity  for  our  suffer- 
ing dairy  farmers. 

I  am  a  member  and  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  member  of  Common  Cause. 
But  our  leader  is  not  omniscient,  or  he 
would  have  known  better  than  to  accept 
outright  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
flgures  on  a  bill  to  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  so  bitterly  opposed. 

In  the  last  few  days  I  have  heard 
quite  a  few  urban  Members  of  this  body 
state  that  they  could  not  face  their  con- 
stitutents  if  they  voted  to  maintain  85 
percent  of  parity.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  do  justice  to  the  intelligence  and 
the  spirit  of  fairplay  of  their  people. 
We  must  explain  to  our  people  back  home 
the  need  for  this  legislation,  just  as  I 
had  to  do  in  voting  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  Penn  Central  and  in  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

It  is  our  job  to  Inform  our  constltu tents 
that  the  dairy  farmers  are  as  much  vic- 
tims of  inflation  as  the  industrial  wage 
earners  and  that  85  percent  of  parity 
will  help  preserve  our  farms,  even  though 


it  does  not  even  meet  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  some  areas.  We  must  explain 
that  the  interests  of  national  domestic 
production  must  take  precedence  over 
provincial  self-interest. 

Some  of  the  Members  may  think  I  am 
politically  naive  in  such  an  approach.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  if  this  be  the  case, 
I  retain  this  type  of  naivete  during  my 
service  in  this  House. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m£in  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  and  say  that,  far  from 
being  naive,  I  think  he  Is  very  enlight- 
ened. There  are  two  comments,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  that  I  would  like 
to  make. 

The  first  one  is  that  at  the  rate  peo- 
ple are  catching  up  with  John  The  First, 
I  think  he  may  also  be  John  The  Last. 

The  other  comment  is  concerning 
Penn  Central.  I  confess  that  I  voted  to 
bail  Penn  Central  out.  But  the  farmers 
of  America  did  not  steal  themselves  into 
the  situation  that  Penn  Central  is  In,  as 
some  of  the  directors  of  Penn  Central  did. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORNELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  fine 
remarks  of  my  spiritual  adviser  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  like  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond),  I,  too,  am  a  New  Yorker.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  raised  in 
Brooklyn,  as  he  was,  and  I  have  the 
privilege  now  of  representing  an  upstate 
district  which  has  3  percent  daii-y 
farmers. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  knew  very  little 
about  dairy  farming  until  last  year,  I 
have  learned  that  the  dairy  farmer  is 
one  of  the  most  hard-pressed  individuals 
of  the  entire  population  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
with  my  colleague  and  friend  the  defeat 
of  both  amendments  before  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  this 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  put  the  question  on  the 
perfecting  amendment,  which  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond),  first. 

The  question  is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  222,  noes  202, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  8,  as 
follows : 

(RoU  No.  70] 

AYES— 222 


Badilio 

Bafalis 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bell 

Bennett 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blancbard 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

Collins,  lU. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 
Crane 
D'Amours 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
du  Pont 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Emery 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fascell 
Fen  wick 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Florlo 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 


Gradlson 

Green 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kelly 

Keys 

Kindness 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Magiilre 

Mann 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Michel 

Mikva 

MUford 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nedzl 

NOES— 202 


,  Md. 


Nix 
Nowak 
OBrien 
O'NeUI 
Ottlnger 
Patten 

Patterson,  Calif 
Pepijer 
Peyser 
.Pike 
Price 
Pritchard 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Russo 
St  Qermaln 
Santini 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheuer 
SchneebeU 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Sisk 
Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
ThomtMon 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettt 


Abzug 

Anderson. 

Archer 

Adams 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

AuOoln 

Abdnor 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Baldus 
Baucus 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blouln 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Burton,  Phillip 
Can- 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Conable 
Cornell 
Daniel,  Dan 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dent 
Derrick 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
English 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flthlan 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 


Ford,  Mlcb. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Oinn 
Gonzalez 
Grassley 
Hagedom 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Htmsen 
Harkln 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hayes,  Ind. 
Hays,  Ohio 
Hefner 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hlnabaw 
Horton 
Howe 
Hubbard 
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Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasten 

Kastenmeier 

Eazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

LaFalce 

Landrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Lett 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

HcDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathis 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinsky 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Morgan 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Patman 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Regula 

Riegle 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rooney 

Rose 

Roush 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 


Simon 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stark 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

BroyhUl  Mills  Skubitz 

Plynt  Mosher  Waxman 

Hlghtower  Reuss 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  pro- 
posing to  strike  the  section. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  believe  comes 
before  that  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  that  his  amendment  is  to  sec- 
tion 2,  while  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  would  provide  a  new  section  3. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  insists, 
his  amendment  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
insist  and  I  do  desire  to  have  my  amend- 
ment considered  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment I  have  at  the  desk  forms  a  new 
section,  but  follows  on  line  16  of  the  page. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  the  point  made 
by  the  Chair  is  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
does  provide  a  new  section  3  and  may  be 
offered  following  disposition  of  amend- 
ments to  section  2. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  JEFFORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeffords:  Page 
3,  after  line  6  strike  out  'the  support  price 
of  milk  shall  be  established  at  no  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  the  support 
price  shall  be  adjusted  thereafter  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter 
beginning  with  the  second  quarter  cf  the 
calendar  year  1975."  and  insert  "the  support 
price  of  milk  shall  be  established  at  no  less 
than  80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for, on  the  date  of  enactment,  and  the  sup- 
port price  shall  be  adjusted  thereafter  by  the 
Secretary  to  no  less  than  82  per  centum  ol 
the  parity  price  therefor,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter,  beginning  with  the  third  quart- 
er of  the  calendar  year  1975,". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  does  this.  It  says  that 
the  80  percent 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on 
my  feet  earlier  when  the  amendment  was 
read.  I  would  like  to  reserve  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  must  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
his  point  of  order  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mi".  CSiairman,  this 
amendment  would  merely  say  that,  as  we 
just  voted,  we  would  do  at  80  percent  of 
parity  on  enactment;  but  subsequent  to 
that  time,  in  the  next  quarter,  we  would 
go  to  82  percent  of  parity. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  offered  just 
as  a  compromise.  This  is  offered  because 
certain  facts  have  come  to  my  attention 
which  really  make  this  an  amendment 
necessary  to  make  sure  ttiat  the  Secre- 
tary gets  up  to  80  percent. 

Let  me  read  some  facts.  The  Secretary 
went  to  80  percent  of  parity  as  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1975.  However,  as  of  Jan- 
uary, 1975,  the  support  price  only  went 
up  to  76.9  percent  of  parity. 

In  February  the  price  only  went  up  to 
77.45  percent  of  parity.  This  is  still  rel- 
ative to  the  parity  figure  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  It  is  not  related  to 
parity  as  it  is  now.  It  would  be  much 
lower  than  that. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  make 
sure  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gets 
up  to  80  percent,  where  he  ought  to  be. 

Further  this  amendment  will,  if  the 
Secretary  did  get  to  82  percent  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  give  an  aver- 
age for  the  year  of  about  80  percent. 

We  have  listened  to  the  argimients.  I 
am  not  going  to  go  through  them  again. 
I  have  stated  my  case  on  the  need  for 
protection.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make 
sure  the  Secretary  gets  up  to  80  percent. 
He  will  be  helped  in  two  wa^s.  First  by 
aiming  at  82  perhaps  he  will  hit  80.  Sec- 
ond, if  he  does  get  to  82  percent  of  parity 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  will  only  be  80  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  206,  noes  211, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  15,  as 
follows: 

(Roll  No.  711 
AYES — 206 


CXXI- 
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Abdnor 

Guyer 

Obey 

Albert 

Hagedom 

O'Hara 

Alexander 

Hall 

Passman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Htmllton 

Patman 

Andrews, 

Hammer- 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

schmldt 

Perkins 

Armstrong 

Hanley 

Pickle 

Ashbrook 

Hansen 

Poage 

Aspin 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Baldus 

Harsha 

Preyer 

Baucus 

Hastings 

Pritchard 

Bauman 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Qule 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hays,  Ohio 

QuUlen 

Bedell 

Hubert 

Randall 

Bergland 

Hefner 

Reg\Ua 

BevUl 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hlllls 

Riegle 

Blouln 

Holland 

Risenhoover 

Bonker 

Holt 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Horton 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Howe 

Rooney 

Breckinridge 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brinkley 

Hungate 

Roush 

Brooks 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Brown,  Mich. 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jeffords 

Rantlni 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jenrette 

Schulze 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Sebelius 

Burwn,  John 

Johnson,  Colo 

Sharp 

Burton,  Phillip  Johnson,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Butler 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Shriver 

Byron 

Jordan 

Shuster 

Carr 

Kasten 

Sikes 

Carter 

Kastenmeier 

Simon 

Casey 

Kazen 

Slack 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Smith,  Iowa 

ChappeU 

Ketchum 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Clausen. 

Kindness 

Snyder 

DonH. 

LaPalce 

Spence 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Stanton, 

Cochran 

Litton 

J.  WUllam 

Conable 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Steed 

Cornell 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Davis 

Loit 

Stuckey 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dent 

McCoUister 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derrick 

McCormack 

Teague 

Downing 

McDade 

Thone 

Duncan,  Tenn 

•  McEwen 

Thornton 

Eckhardt 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McKay 

Udall 

English 

Mahon 

tniman 

Esch 

Mann 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathis 

Vander  Veen 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Meeds 

Vigorito 

Pish 

Melcher 

Waggonner 

Flthlan 

Mezvinsky 

Walsh 

Flood 

Michel 

Wampler 

Flowers 

MUler,  Ohio 

White 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Whitten 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

WUson. 

Fraser 

Moore 

Charles,  Tex 

Fulton 

Morgan 

Winn 

Fuqua 

Murtha 

Wright 

Gibbons 

Myers.  Ind. 

Yatron 

Gliman 

Natcher 

Young,  Alaska 

Glnn 

Nedzl 

Young,  Tex. 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Zablockl 

Goodllng 

Nolan 

Grassley 

Oberstar 
NOES— 211 

Abzug 

Brodhead 

D'Amours 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Daniels. 

Addabbo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Domlnlck  V. 

Ambro 

Buchanan 

Danlelson 

Anderson, 

Burgener 

Delaney 

Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

DeUiims 

Annunzio 

Burke.  Fla. 

Derwinskl 

Ashley 

Burke.  Mass. 

Devine 

AuColn 

Carney 

Dickinson 

Badilio 

Chlsholm 

Dlggs 

Bafalis 

Clancy 

DingeU 

Barrett 

Clawson,  Del 

Dodd 

Beard.  R.I. 

Clay 

Drinan 

Bell 

Cohen 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Bennett 

CoUins,  m. 

du  Pont 

Biaggl 

Collins,  Tex. 

Early 

Bingham 

Conlan 

Edgar 

Blanchard 

Conte 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Eilberg 

Boland 

Corman 

Emery 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Erienbom 

Brademas 

Coughlln 

Eshleman 
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Evans,  Ind. 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Pindley 

FUher 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Fray 

Gaydoa 

Goldwater 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gude 

Haley 

Hannaford 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlnsbaw 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joi>es,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Karth 

Kelly 

Keys 

Koch 

Krebs 

Krueger 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 


McDonald 

McFall 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Meyner 

Mikva 

Mi:rord 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 
Moffett 
MoUoban 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Moss 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Neal 
Nix 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
O-NeUl 
Ottinger 
Patten 


Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberiing 
Sisk 

Solarz 
Spellman 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Thompson 
Tsongas 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Weaver 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 


Patterson,  Calif  Wiggins 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Pike 

Price 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wirth 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Tates 

Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Zeferettl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

NOT  VOnNO— 15 

Ande'son,  ni.     Flj-nt  Ruppe 

Archer  Giaimo  Skubitz 

BroyhiU  Hiahtower  Treen 

Crane  Mills  Waxman 

Downey  Mosher  Wolff 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page  3, 
immediately  after  line  16,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visio  1  of  law,  there  shall  be  no  acreage  al- 
lotment, marketing  quota  or  price  support 
for  rice  effective  with  the  1975  crop  of  such 
commodity." 

Mr.  FOLEY  reserved  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an- 
other amendment  to  section  2  of  the  bill. 
Will  this  amendment  preclude  the  oCfer- 
ing  of  the  next  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  repeatedly  in  the  last  several  days 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  about  full  production  so  that  the 


world  food  problems  and  the  problems 
With  respect  to  food  in  the  United  States 
can  be  resolved. 

If  that  is  the  true  intent  of  this  bill — 
and  I  will  certainly  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  many  Members  who  have 
stated  this — the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered certainly  would  be  one  that  they 
would  want  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  Members  will 
recall,  last  winter,  just  before  we  finally 
adjourned,  we  took  up  the  rice  bill.  Be- 
cause of  a  series  of  circumstances  at  that 
time,  the  action  on  the  rice  bill  was  not 
favorable.  However,  if  we  are  sincerely 
interested  in  opening  up  production,  we 
could  today,  by  this  action,  increase  the 
production  of  rice  33  percent  in  this 
country. 

As  the  Members  know,  we  are  the  main 
exporters  of  rice  in  the  world,  and  if  we 
go  forward  with  this  opportunity  today, 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  boost  for  those 
who  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
high  price  of  rice  in  our  own  country, 
but  with  the  feeding  of  the  poor  people 
around  the  world. 

Also,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
would  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  the  price-support  pro- 
grams that  has  been,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, plaguing  us  for  years. 

Some  Members  may  not  realize,  but  in 
order  to  have  an  allocation  on  rice,  one 
must  either  inherit  it  or  purchase  it  from 
someone  who  now  owns  it.  If  one  has 
perfectly  good  rice-producing  land,  let 
us  say,  in  California  or  in  Arkansas,  and 
he  wants  to  grow  rice,  he  cannot  grow 
it  unless  he  has  an  allocation. 

He  cannot  get  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  here  is  the  ideal 
chance  and  the  ideal  time  to  open  up 
this  process  with  a  commodity  that  is 
m  great  demand  in  the  world,  and  a 
commodity  that  has  increased  in  price 
to  our  own  consumers  so  tremendously 
m  the  last  year. 

So  it  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  could  act  on  this,  and  open 
up  the  allocation,  open  up  the  acreage 
and  get  rid  of  this  old  price  support  sys- 
tem for  the  rice  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman  if  this  effort  is  defeated 
I  want  to  remind  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  its  promise  to  hold  new  rice 
hearings  and  I  want  to  remind  the  rice 
Industry  of  its  commitment  to  join 
with  us. 

POINT   OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  and  violates  rule  XVI,  clause  7. 

H.R.  4296  deals  with  price  supports 
established  prices,  and  loan  rates  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  milk 
under  secUons  103,  105,  107,  and  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  bill  does  not  relate  to  acreage 
allotments,  or  marketing  quotas  on  any 
commodity.  The  amendment  offered 
would  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  biU,  and  I  therefore  press 
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my  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  thp 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman 
The  reason  I  offered  the  amendment 
was  because  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
dealing  with  the  Conte  amendment  some 
hour  or  so  ago,  where  we  were  discussing 
it,  and  the  Chair  ruled  in  favor  of  nuts 
and  fruits,  and  some  other  items  and  I 
therefore  felt  that  introducing  the  ques- 
tion of  rice  would  be  substantially  within 
the  germaneness  of  this  bill  as  the  other 
Items  that  have  been  offered,  and  that 
the  Chair  had  ruled  in  favor  of 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brademas)  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  heard  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley),  and  has  listened  to  the 
response  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

The  Chair  would  observe  in  respect  of 
Its  earlier  ruling  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  earlier  amendment  was 
a  price  support  amendment.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  imder  consideration,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  already 
pointed  out,  nms  to  price  supports.  Acre- 
age and  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  bUl  and 
the  Chair  rules,  therefore,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane,  and  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PEYSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
then,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  an- 
other amendment.  I  accept  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  and  my  new  amendment 
eliminates  the  parts  that  are  objection- 
able, and  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be 
germane. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page  3. 
Immediately  after  line  16.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  shall  be  no  price  support 
for  rice  effective  with  the  1975  crop  of  such 
commodity." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes  because  ba- 
sically, what  I  have  done,  based  on  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  is  eliminate  the  sec- 
tion of  my  former  amendment  dealing 
with  the  acreage  allotment  and  market- 
ing quotas,  and  have  left  just  the  area 
of  price  supports,  because  it  seems  very 
apparent  to  me  that  this  Congress,  this 
new  Congress,  certainly  does  not  want  to 
continue  with  a  program  that  not  only 
is  out  of  date,  but  is  tremendously  ex- 
pensive to  the  public,  and  I  mean  the 
overall  public.  It  serves  no  good  purpose, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  rice  farmer,  and 
Is  a  very  restrictive  type  of  measure,  and 
1  would  hope  that  this  Congress  would 
simply  vote  it  out. 

Incidentally.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the 
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Members  recognize  that  this  price  sup- 
port is  far  more  lucrative,  if  you  will, 
to  the  rice  farmer,  than  is  the  target 
price  program  that  we  are  talking  about 
in  this  bill. 

In  other  words,  why  should  we  be 
giving  the  rice  farmer  a  price  support 
program  when  we  are  giving  the  wheat 
and  the  corn  and  the  other  commodities 
target  prices?  Why  should  they  all  not 
be  included  in  the  same  type  of  program? 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  We  are 
merely  discriminating  against  every 
other  type  of  farmer,  and  certainly  dis- 
criminating against  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  elimination  of  this  price 
support. 

POINT  OF  order 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Findley  amendment  to  H.R.  4296 
amends  section  103,  section  105,  and  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  broader  than  that,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
strikes  out  any  applicable  provision  for 
price  supports  for  rice.  The  rice  program 
was  originally  enacted  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  this  is  perfectly  in 
order.  Now  it  seems  to  me  it  does  con- 
form with  the  prior  ruling  of  the  Chair 
and  also  conforms  with  the  prior  objec- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  . 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  out  of 
order  dealing  with  price  supports  cer- 
tainly, and  certainly  nothing  out  of  order 
dealing  with  rice.  It  is  a  commodity,  and 
it  is  one  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  legislation  relates  to. 
It  seems  to  me  perfectly  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brademas)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  imder  consideration  amends 
only  certain  sections  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  and  no  other  provision 
of  law.  The  Chair  feels  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
waives,  in  the  language  of  his  amend- 
ment, "notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,"  waives  a  provision  of  law 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  bill  under 
consideration.  The  Chair,  therefore, 
rules  the  gentleman's  amendment  not 
germane  and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
Are  there  other  amendments? 

amendments   offered   by   MR.   SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms: 
Page  3.   line    16,   after   the   words   "each 
quarter,",  insert  the  following: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  impose  at  the  earliest  practicable 
<late  countervailing  duties  as  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Treasury  on  February  14, 
1975,  for  dairy  products  imported  Into  the 
tJnlted  States  from  the  European  Economic 
Community.". 


POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agmnst  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  amendment  deals 
with  duties  which  are  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
eliminating  various  tariffs  and  trade 
acts  authorized  by  the  Congress  and, 
consequently,  does  not  relate  to  legis- 
lation before  the  committee  at  this  time, 
and  is  in  violation  of  rule  XVI.  clause  7. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  care  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do.  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, only  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  equaled  exactly  the  amount 
dumped  on  our  markets,  which  were  sub- 
sidized by  foreign  dairy  products  dumped 
on  our  markets  and  undersold,  in  direct 
competition  to  our  producers,  so  I  think 
the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brademas).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  germane. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  subject 
of  import  restrictions  and  tariffs  on  dairy 
products,  which  subject  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  nor  is 
it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  The  amendment  is. 
•therefore,  not  germane,  and  the  Chair- 
man sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  the  most  efficient  producer 
of  food  and  fiber  in  the  world,  but  he  has 
often  been  forced  to  sell  his  produce  un- 
der unfair  competitive  conditions.  I  offer 
the  example  of  the  American  dairy  farm- 
er who  must  compete  with  imported 
dairy  products  which  have  been  laced 
with  export  subsidies.  Foreign  govern- 
ments, particularly  the  European  Com- 
munity, know  that  their  dairy  products 
cannot  compete  in  the  American  market 
and  so  they  pay  exporters  a  subsidy  so 
that  their  products  may  come  into  our 
borders  at  a  price  less  than  the  Amer- 
ican market. 

I  am  sure  you  agree  that  this  is  an 
unfair  practice.  But  what  is  even  more 
unfair  is  that  the  American  Government 
has  been  reluctant  to  do  anything  about 
it.  We  have  long  had  good  solid  laws  call- 
ing for  the  collection  of  countervailing 
duties — the  collection  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  export  subsidy  paid  on  the  goods  pre- 
sented at  our  borders— but  this  has  not 
been  administered. 

There  is  no  choice  written  into  the 
law.  It  is  there,  in  black  and  white,  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  instruction, 
"there  shall  be  levied,  in  all  such  cases, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  im- 
posed by  this  chapter,  an  additional  duty 
equal  to  the  net  amount  of  such  bounty 
or  grant."  This  is  not  an  "iffy"  law,  this 


is  not  a  "may  be  levied"  provision,  this 
is  a  law  of  no  choices. 

This  problem  has  gone  to  the  courts 
several  times,  and  In  each  case,  the  in- 
struction that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  must  collect  countervailing 
duties  has  been  upheld. 

I  myself  find  this  an  incredible  situa- 
tion. Foreign  governments  feel  so  secure 
in  our  not  collecting  countervailing  du- 
ties that  they  even  dare  to  publish  the 
figures  of  their  export  subsidies. 

Some  may  think  that  subsidized  dairy 
imports  serve  the  consumer  by  offering 
him  a  deal  on  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products.  But  if  we  become  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies,  how  long  will  we 
receive  reduced  prices  from  foreign  gov- 
ernments? Subsidized  foreign  products 
entering  our  markets  depress  domestic 
prices  and  retard  domestic  production. 
This  does  not  serve  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  must  not  allow  our  dair>-  in- 
dustry to  fall  prey  to  foreign  production. 
Foreign  nations  do  not  provide  us  with 
reduced  price  cheese  for  altruistic  rea- 
sons, but  in  the  hope  that  we  will  one 
day  buy  their  products  at  prices  which 
include  a  fat  foreign  profit. 

We  have  a  concrete  example  of  this 
situation  today.  Last  July,  the  European 
commimity  suspended  export  subsidies 
on  cheese  shipped  to  this  countrj-  when 
it  became  apparent  that  our  courts  v.ere 
about  to  order  the  collection  of  counter- 
vailing duties.  Early  last  month,  in  an 
effort  to  ease  the  pressure  of  mounting 
daily  product  stocks  in  the  EC,  the  mem- 
ber states  of  the  EC  now  does  so  with 
the  aid  of  a  subsidy  varying  from  14  to 
28  cents  a  pound. 

The  Department  of  Treasury  has  is- 
sued a  preliminary  determination  that 
the  EC  payments  do  constitute  an  export 
subsidy  within  the  meaning  of  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  statute.  I  understand 
that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon 
has  made  a  recommendation  that  the 
countervailing  duties  on  these  exports 
be  collected.  I  commend  him  for  taking 
this  step.  It  is  something  that  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  on  him  and  on  other 
administration  representatives  and  with 
the  President  himself. 

The  Treasury  recommendation  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  This  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  logical  conclusion  with  the 
immediate  imposition  of  the  required 
countervailing  duties. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discuss  this 
emergency  legislation,  to  in  someway 
try  and  assist  a  very  important  sec- 
tor of  our  farming  community,  I  am 
concerned  with  some  aspects  of  the  de- 
bate which  has  taken  place.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  too  many  of  us  here  are  using 
the  words  "consumer"  and  "farmer"  in 
an  adversary  tone,  and  such  we  know  Is 
not  and  has  never  been  the  case. 

Please  permit  me  to  Inject  a  very 
short  word  about  our  history  as  we  ap- 
proach our  bicentennial  year.  Our  heri- 
tage is  built  on  those  who  till  the  soil, 
as  region  after  region  became  open  for 
development,  It  was  always  those  who 
came  to  work  the  land  that  came  first 
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and  these  my  friends,  were  the  original 
consumers  of  the  goods  and  services  of 
a  nedgling  industrial  sector.  Almost  200 
years  later,  they  are  stUl  major  con- 
sumers. So  I  must  respectfully  submit  to 
you,  farmers  are  consumers. 

I  am  concerned  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  us  seem  to  be  legislating  in 
an  entirely  abstract,  impersonal  matter, 
dealing  only  with  figures  and  costs  and 
percentages.  This  is  wrong  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  legislation  deals  with  people, 
honest  hard  working  people,  people  who 
eat  and  sleep,  people  who  laugh  and  cry. 
people  who  have  children,  to  love  and 
care  for,  to  educate,  people  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  American  population,  who 
have  mortgages  to  pay  and  dreams  of  a 
brighter  futui-e.  This  should  be  consid- 
ered when  we  debate  farm  legislation, 
people,  and  how  the  legislation  affects 
these  people. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  might,  that  in  spite  of 
what  you  have  heard  here  today,  we  do 
so  little  for  the  farmers  in  relation  to 
what  is  done  in  other  developed  nations. 
If  you  would  take  a  cursorj-  look  at 
the  Common  Market,  there  you  can  see 
to  what  degree  the  farmers  are  protected 
and  assisted.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
so  little,  in  relation  to  the  bounty  of  food 
and  fiber  which  we  receive  from  our 
farmers.  Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
you  to  please  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  life  the  farmer  leads.  You 
have  to  love  the  land,  you  have  to  have  a 
determined,  unyielding  attitude,  for  a 
weak  individual  cannot  be  a  farmer,  you 
have  to  be  an  eternal  optimist,  for  you 
have  to  depend  in  the  end  result  on 
nature  and  the  elements  for  your  crap. 
Yes,  God  will  be  the  one  who  has  tlie 
ultimate  word  on  whether  you  harvest  a 
boimty  or  look  upon  a  barren  field  after 
months  of  toil. 

So  for  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
hope  that  when  we  once  again  discuss 
and  debate  farm  legislation,  we  do  so  in 
this  spirit,  and  with  these  facts  in  mind. 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  voted  "yes"  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4296,  the  emergency  price 
support  bill  for  1975  crops.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  need  financial  support 
immediately.  Increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion coupled  with  a  sharp  decline  in 
market  prices  during  the  past  year,  has 
created  an  unhealthy  situation  that 
could  possibly  result  in  significant  cut- 
backs in  production. 

I  feel,  however,  that  this  emergency 
support  is  mearly  a  short-term  solution 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  continue  to 
work  for  long-range  programs  that  will 
include  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
crop  reserves  and  the  role  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  a  tool  that 
should  be  reexamined  and  used  to  its 
fullest  to  help  create  adequate  reserves. 
I  have  also  voted  "yes"  today  on  two 
amendments  to  this  bill — the  Richmond 
dairy  price  support  amendment,  which 
would  lower  the  price  support  levels  for 
dairy  products  from  85  to  80  percent  of 
parity  with  quarterly  adjustments. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  I  have, 
80    percent    of    parity    with    quarterly 


adjustments  will  reasonably  protect  the 
dairy  industry  upon  which  the  consumer 
is  threatened.  The  proposed  increase  In 
depends  for  the  supply  of  commodities 
he  requires.  The  welfare  of  the  consumer 
the  dairy  products  parity  could,  by  some 
reports,  increase  the  price  of  cheese  by 
10  cents  a  pound,  milk  by  8  cents  a  gal- 
lon, and  butter  by  20  cents  per  poimd. 
To  reflect  for  a  moment,  the  only  really 
beneficial  effect  of  inflation  I  have  felt,  is 
the  ability  to  purchase  butter  instead  of 
oleo.  because  it  is  the  same  price. 

In  our  attempt  to  help  the  farmer,  we 
must  make  every  effort  not  to  injure  the 
consumer;  a  yes  vote  on  the  Richmond 
amendment,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  vote 
toward  that  end. 

I  have  also  voted  "yes"  today  on  the 
Krebs  cotton  amendment,  which  would 
lower  the  cotton  target  price  from 
48  cents  to  45  cents  and  the  loan  rate 
from  40  cents  to  38  cents.  Some  cot- 
ton farmers  will,  indeed,  not  be  able  to 
survive  during  these  times.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  if  we  are  willing  to  support 
those  marginal  farmlands  in  an  effort  to 
keep  our  poor  in  the  rural  rather  than 
urban  areas. 

While  I  believe  that  we  need  reason- 
able reserves  of  food  and  fiber,  I  do  not 
want  to  return  to  the  terrible  problems 
of  surplus  of  short  staple  cotton  with 
which  we  were  faced  in  the  sixties. 

The  proposed  target  price  of  48  cents 
per  pound  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  current  market  price.  We  have  6  mil- 
lion bales  of  cotton  in  reserve  now.  If  we 
continue  to  raise  retail  prices,  the  chance 
to  retrieve  a  small  portion  of  our  dollars 
that  go  to  OPEC  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
We  will  no  longer  be  competitive  in  the, 
foreign  markets. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  today  to  cre- 
ate a  balance  between  farmer  needs  and 
consumer  capability.  The  farmers  of  this 
coiuitry  do  need  financial  relief  and  sup- 
port and  we  have  proposed  a  bill,  while 
incomplete,  which  does  offer  a  short- 
term  solution,  and  does  not,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  amendments,  hinder  the 
buying  power  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  look  forward  and  intend  to  support 
further  agricultural  legislation  which  will 
help  us  to  create  a  reserve  of  food  and 
fiber,  not  only  to  tide  the  Nation  and 
the  world  over  periods  of  shortage,  but 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  for- 
eign policy  implications  that  stem  from 
our  prodigious  potential  for  agricultural 
production. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Find- 
ley),  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Richmond)  . 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  fair- 
ness. We  are  talking  about  equity.  Parity 
is  fairness,  and  if  we  are  really  interested 
in  being  fair  to  our  dairy  farmers,  we 
should  be  talking  about  100  percent  of 
parity,  not  80  percent,  or  85  percent,  or 
90  percent. 

How  many  Members  here  would  go 
back  to  their  districts,  and  ask  the  wage 
earners  to  settle  for  wages  that  reflect 
80  percent  of  what  wages  were  in  rela- 
tion to  prices  nearly  10  years  ago? 


Well,  that  is  what  you  are  asking  the 
dairy  farmer  to  do. 

In  November  1973,  farmers  received 
$7.76  per  hundredweight  for  manufac- 
turing milk.  Now,  as  of  February  1975, 
they  were  getting  about  $6.98  per  hun- 
dredweight. At  the  same  time  the  prices 
were  dropping,  the  costs  were  escalating. 
The  index  of  prices  paid  by  the  farmer  in 
November  1973  was  at  519.  In  February 
1975,  this  index  of  prices  paid  stood  at 
615. 

This  is  precisely  the  squeeze  that  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  spoke  about. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  say  that  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  dairy  farmers  will  re- 
sult in  prices  going  up.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  question  should  be  what  is 
fair.  Everything  has  increased  in  price; 
gasoline,  clothes,  movies,  ballpoint  pens, 
and  anything  you  can  mention.  Why 
should  dairy  products — which  have  great 
protein  and  vitamin  value — stay  static? 
The  figures  released  by  USDA,  which 
I  question  anyway,  indicates  that  for  the 
next  year,  the  price  of  milk  would  in- 
crease about  7  cents  per  gallon.  This  is 
about  a  4-percent  increase.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  unfair.  The  fact  is,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  huge  increases  in 
food  prices  comes  from  profit  gouging  by 
the  food  processors  and  large  grocery 
chains. 

This  is  what  we  are  facing.  Monopoly 
practices  that  are  killing  dairy  farmers 
and  gouging  the  consumer. 

Do  not  penalize  the  small  dairy  farmer 
because  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
USDA  do  not  have  the  guts  to  take  on 
these  monopolies. 

Last  week,  in  a  press  conference,  Albert  - 
Rees,  director  of  the  White  House  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  in  what 
must  have  been  an  unguarded  moment, 
was  quite  clear  in  who  the  culprit  was  and 
who  the  White  House  was  going  after  to 
lower  food  prices.  Mr.  Rees  acknowledged 
that  a  major  reason  for  higher  food 
prices  is  the  increasing  margin  by  indus- 
try middlemen.  But,  Rees  continued,  the 
administration  is  pinning  its  hopes  for 
food  price  reductions  on  lower  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  their  products. 

There  it  is.  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
Go  get  the  farmer,  he  does  not  have  the 
power  to  defend  himself. 

I  ask  my  urban  friends  to  join  us  now 
to  get  fairness  and  equity  for  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  we  will  go  together  after 
the  food  monopolies  that  are  throttling 
our  economy  and  giving  our  small,  in- 
dependent, hard  working  farmers  a  bad 
name. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  Findley 
amendment  and  defeat  the  Richmond 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
high  cost  of  food  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  last  2  years  is  the  result  of 
many  factors,  chief  among  them  being 
Increased  world  demand,  a  demand  at- 
tributable to  rising  standards  of  living  in 
many  countries  as  well  as  poor  harvests 
and  droughts  in  much  of  the  third 
world.  The  world  has  come  to  the  U.S. 
breadbasket  to  fill  its  needs  at  a  time 
when  our  agricultural  reserves  are  at  an 
all  time  low,  and  the  U.S.  consumer  has 
been  forced  to  compete  with  this  world 
market  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
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While  retail  food  prices  increased  by 
15  percent  last  year,  farm  incomes  have 
been  decreasing.  The  farmer's  share  of 
the  food  dollar  has  been  squeezed  by 
incredible  price  rises  in  farm  materials. 
Farmers  now  have  to  pay  much  more  for 
seed,  farm  equipment,  farm  loans,  gaso- 
line, and  diesel  fuel — which  has  in- 
creased 92.6  percent — and  nitrogen  ferti- 
lizer— which  has  Increased  155.5  percent. 

Recent  reports  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  farmers  fear 
lower  prices  for  their  production  this 
fall;  consequently,  they  are  scaling  bfick 
on  their  planting  plans  for  major  1975 
grain  crops.  This  new  information,  based 
on  surveys  made  about  March  1,  reveals 
that  farmers  may  reduce  com  planting 
alone  by  3  percent  from  last  year's  pro- 
duction. In  this  time  of  Inflation  and 
balance  of  payments  deficits  we  should 
not  be  producing  at  less  than  our  full 
capacity.  U.S.  agricultural  policy  should 
guarantee  maximiun  production  to  the 
U.S.  consumer  and  our  trading  partners, 
while  assuring  the  farmer  that  increased 
production  will  not  reduce  his  income. 
It  is  clear  that  the  American  farmer  is 
at  center  stage.  His  contribution  may 
have  been  minimized  in  the  past,  but  his 
productivity  may  now  provide  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sane  and  rational  world 
and  one  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  eco- 
nomic chaos,  famine,  recrimination  and 


war. 

Because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  consumer  to  encourage  full 
production.   I   will   support   H.R.    4296, 
Emergency  Price  Support  for  1975  Crops. 
This  1-year  bill  should  help  assure  a  sta- 
ble food  supply  to  urban  areas  without 
costly  price  increases.   This  legislation 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  noth- 
ing if  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts continues  as  it  has  for  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  been  noted  elsewhere  that 
the  price  of  wheat  would  have  to  drop 
by  more  than  20  percent  before  the  tar- 
get price  is  reached.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  rational  farm  policy  which  assures  the 
consumer  food  market  stability  should 
be  one  of  the  major  goals  of  this  Con- 
gress; this  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fol- 
lowing  the   debate   on   the   emergency 
farm  bill,    I    have    been    greatly    dis- 
turbed by  the  misconceptions  that  have 
been  fostered  about  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
put  the  issue  in  a  little  better  perspec- 
tive. 

I  firmly  believe  that  H.R.  4296  is  an 
essential  piece  of  legislation,  essential  to 
the  farmers  of  America,  and  essential  to 
every  consumer  in  America  as  well.  Much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  im- 
mediate cost  of  the  bill.  I  suggest  that 
careful  consideration  must  also  be  giv- 
en to  the  potential  economic  and  social 
cost  of  the  defeat  of  this  bill  for  the 
American  people. 

In  recent  months,  many  of  our  farm- 
ers have  been  hit  with  one  bit  of  bad 
luck  after  another.  Rapidly  increasing 
production  costs  and  steadily  declining 
prices  on  livestock  and  dairy  products 
have  combined  with  bad  weather  and 
poor  crops  to  put  many  of  our  family 


farmers  In  a  very  precarious  financial 
position. 

Now  we  see  falling  grain  prices  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  short-term  decline 
in  export  markets.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ues, and  prices  fall  substantially  below 
the  cost  of  production,  it  couJd  induce  a 
rash  of  bankruptcies  and  push  more  and 
more  family  farmers  off  the  land  and 
into  the  already  swollen  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  In  turn,  we  will  see  the 
continued  growth  of  corporate  farming. 
Increased  monopoly  practices  and  price 
fixing,  and,  in  the  end,  higher  prices  at 
the  grocery  store.  H.R.  4296  would  do 
much  to  forestall  these  developments  by 
raising  target  and  loan  rates  to  levels 
which  will  allow  producers  to  maintain 
viable  operations  and  which  will  assure 
the  American  consumer  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
farmers  of  America  need  this  legislation. 
And  so  do  consumers  as  well. 

We  have  heard  numerous  horror  stor- 
ies about  what  will  happen  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  the  American  tax- 
payer if  this  bill  is  enacted.  In  my  view, 
the  greatest  misconception  involved  here 
is  the  notion  that  the  American  people 
will  benefit  from  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
There  has  been  much  misinformation 
circulated  about  the  actual  cost  of  this 
bill  to  the  housewife  and  taxpayer.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  this  misinformation  comes  from 
our  own  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  that  clarification  is  required  on 
several  points. 

Since  proposed  target  and  loan  rates 
are  substantially  below  present  market 
prices  on  com,  soybeans  and  wheat,  this 
bill  cannot  possibly  cause  Increases  in 
consumer  prices  on  products  produced 
from  these  commodities.  Since  the  price 
mills  have  paid  for  the  cotton  which 
they  are  now  processing  is  above  pro- 
posed cotton  loan  rates,  it  would  seem  to 
me  reasonable  that  we  should  not  expect 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  stated  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
4296  would  increase  the  price  of  raw 
milk  by  2  cents  per  quart  and  20  cents 
per  pound  of  butter.  I  have  met  with 
Mr.  Kenneth  Frick,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion  Service,  on  both  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  and  he  freely  admitted 
that  the  Department  computed  the  costs 
on  these  products  on  the  basis  of  March 
1976  projections — not  on  the  basis  of  to- 
day's  costs.    The    U.S.    Department   of 
Agriculture  has  deliberately  misled  the 
people  into  thinking  that  these  projected 
increases  in  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter 
would  occur  at  once  and  would  be  solely 
the  result  of  this  bill.  Actually,  over  half 
of  the  increases  are  the  result  of  infla- 
tion which  will  occur  during  the  period 
up  to  March  31.  1976.  The  Government's 
projection  of  a  20  cent  per  pound  in- 
crease on  butter,  which  has  generated  so 
much    adverse   comment    on    this    bill, 
should  have  been  less  than  5  cents  per 
pound.  Figiu-ing  2  poimds  per  week  for 
a  family  of  four,  this  would  amount  to 
an  increase  of  $5.20  per  year  for  such  a 
family.  We  would  save  more  than  four 


times  that  amount  per  person  by  not 
building  one  trident  submarine.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  increase  is  less 
than  the  subsidy  cost  per  person  for 
maintaining  the  Peim  Central  railroad. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  issue.  The  issue 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  set  aside  our 
regional  biases  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  ove.'-all  health  of  America. 

In  considering  this  piece  of  legislation, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  agricultural 
production,  food  costs,  and  our  general 
economic  prosperity.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  food  expenditures  and 
prosperity  of  every  American  are  highly 
dependent  upon  the  survival  and  the 
productivity  of  the  family  farmer.  Pood 
shortages,  and  the  higher  retail  prices 
they  imply,  benefit  no  one. 

Also,  farm  products  are  our  greatest 
export,  accounting  for  over  $20  billion 
la  exports  in  1974.  We  need  production 
to  assure  this  export  capability.  Without 
adequate  levels  of  production,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  will  inevitably  suffer. 

American  farmers  are  not  asking 
much.  They  only  want  an  opportunity 
to  use  their  productive  capacity  to  feed 
the  people  of  America  and  make  a  de- 
cent living  for  their  families.  You  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  try  to  produce 
more  if  they  are  going  to  lose  money 
on  every  measure  of  yield. 

The  farm  situation  Is  serious.  I  can- 
not emphasize  this  fact  strongly  enough. 
Farmers  in  my  area  are  already  talking 
about  cutting  back  production  for  fear 
of  disasterous  prices  unless  this  bill  is 
passed.  It  is  in  the  overriding  national 
interest  to  encourage  a  greater  degree 
of  stability  in  the  agricultural  market. 
H.R.  4296  will  do  just  that. 

During  the  February  recess,  I  held  a 
series  of  public  meetings  in  each  of  the 
22  counties  in  my  district.  As  we  dis- 
cussed my  flrst  impressions  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  repeatedly  questioned  about 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  special 
interest  groups  in  Washington.  I  an- 
swered that  it  was  my  impression  that 
the  heyday  of  the  special  interest  group 
was  over  and  that,  at  least  among  the 
Members  I  have  come  to  know,  the  only 
interest  was  what  is  best  for  America. 

This  bill,  which  will  give  the  farmer 
some  measure  of  protection  against  wild 
fluctuation  in  the  market,  is  not  just  a 
farm  bill.  It  is  an  American  bill.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  its  prompt  enactment 
into  law. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
those  of  us  who  represent  agricultural 
areas  can  fully  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous service  rendered  to  all  Americans  by 
our  farm  community.  Never  before  in 
world  history  have  so  few  people  been 
able  to  produce  the  food  and  flber  to 
feed  and  clothe  so  many.  My  own  area 
of  Maryland  is  the  leader  in  my  State 
in  the  production  of  com,  soybeans- 
wheat,  dairy,  livestock,  and  tobacco. 
While  the  total  amoimts  of  food  pro- 
duced in  my  district  are  small  compared 
to  total  national  production,  all  farmers 
share  the  same  problems  which  this  leg- 
islation attempts  to  address. 

Those  of  us  interested  in  agriculture 
have  just  seen  2  years  of  unprecedented 
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prosperity  for  our  farmers.  This  pros- 
perity was  a  long  time  in  coming,  and 
the  high  prices  earned  during  this  period 
should  have  allowed  individual  farmers  a 
new  freedom  in  planning  future  produc- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time,  our  farmers 
have  been  faced  with  enormous  increases 
in  the  costs  of  operations.  Although  it  is 
easy  for  urban  and  suburban  citizens  to 
claim  that  the  farmers  are  making 
enormous  profits,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  costs  last 
year  reduced  net  farm  income  to  $25 
billion  from  the  $30  billion  1973  level,  a 
17-percent  drop.  Even  though  the  1973 
level  of  farm  income  was  nearly  double 
the  1971  amount  of  net  farm  income, 
$16  billion,  costs  have  risen  astronomi- 
cally between  January  of  1974  and  the 
same  month  this  year.  Fertilizer  costs 
increased  on  a  national  average,  81  per- 
cent. In  many  instances  I  know  of  farm- 
ers having  to  pay  200,  300,  and  400  per- 
cent more  for  fertilizer,  when  they  could 
get  it.  During  the  same  period  seed  costs 
rose  20  percent,  wage  rates  nearly  12  per- 
cent, feed  grain  which  is  so  important 
to  our  poultry  and  dairy  industry,  almost 
13  percent  and  farm  machinery  nearly 
25  percent. 

These  significant  cost  increases,  how- 
ever, have  been  accompanied  by  sharp 
drops  in  the  price  of  crops  such  as  wheat, 
down.  32  percent  and  soybeans,  down 
almost  16  percent  from  last  year. 

Throughout  this  past  year  those  in- 
volved in  the  dairy  industry  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit.  Much  of  the  dairy 
problems  has  resulted  from  cheap  for- 
eign imports,  subsidized  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments at  the  expense  of  our  American 
dairy  farmers.  Many  of  the  dairy  farmers 
in  my  area  were  losing  money  every  day 
they  operated  because  of  the  high  prices 
of  feed  grains  and  the  decline  in  milk 
prices.  For  this  reason  I  voted  for  an 
increase  in  parity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  last  year  and  regret  that  the 
bill  was  vetoed.  I  was  pleased  when  Sec- 
retary Butz  set  the  level  at  80  percent 
Having  noted  all  these  dfficulties  faced 
by  our  farm  community,  I  nevertheless 
do  not  believe  that  this  legislation  offers 
a  cure  for  these  problems.  For  more  than 
40  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  tinkering  with  acreage  and  market- 
ing quotas  in  an  effort  to  control  produc- 
tion, paying  out  billions  of  dollars  in  price 
supports,  and  trying  to  halt  periodic  de- 
clines in  crop  prices  by  managing  Gov- 
ernment-owned food  surpluses.  During 
the  course  of  four  decadP"  farmers  have 
in  many  respects  become  slaves  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  periodic 
whims  and  policy  changes. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  antith- 
esis of  free  market  economics.  I  agree 
with  the  views  stated  in  the  report  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  that  the  setting  of  arbitrary 
target  prices  is  not  the  solution  to  farm 
problems.  Further,  but  importantly,  this 
bill  would  mandate  the  expenditure  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  money  without 
any  guarantee  of  protection  for  the  farm- 
ers. Various  costs  figures  I  have  heard 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $882  million, 
to  several  billion  dollars  over  a  period  of 
5  years. 


What  we  do  not  need  at  this  point,  in 
my  opinion,  are  more  stockpiles  of  food 
and  resulting  export  subsidies.  The  farm 
community,  as  all  other  areas  of  our 
economy,  ought  to  be  responsive  to  mar- 
ket demand  and  not  be  beholden  to  the 
principle  of  production  for  Government 
purchase.  In  the  long  run  the  free  mar- 
ket will  permit  fair  profits  for  our  farm 
community  and  should  also  benefit  the 
consumers. 

I  must  say,  however,  it  has  been  dis- 
couraging to  me  and  many  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  to  see  the  lack  of 
reliability  in  the  projected  demand  sta- 
tistics released  by  USDA.  Last  August  at 
a  conference  in  Washington,  farm  lead- 
ers from  my  district  were  told  that  crop 
projections  for  soybeans,  for  example, 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.2  billion 
bushels  and  that  farmers  could  expect 
to  receive  between  $9  and  $12  a  bushel; 
a  5-billion  bushel  com  crop  was  predicted 
with  a  consequent  $4  a  bushel  price.  At 
the  same  time  the  Department  encour- 
aged all-out  production  in  these  and 
other  crops. 

In  fact  the  actual  production  in  each 
instance  was  far  short  of  these  total  fig- 
ures and  yet  the  price  per  bushel  dropped 
considerably.  Corn  suffered  a  similar  de- 
cline. My  point  is  that  the  Department 
was  demanding  full  production  and  yet 
had  this  been  achieved,  the  price  of  these 
commodities  would  have  dropped  even 
further  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmers. 
If  the  USDA  wants  full  production,  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  frank  and  honest 
with  the  farmer. 

The  administration  has  also  mistak- 
enly, I  believe,  intervened  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  exports.  Obviously,  there  is  an 
enormous  worldwide  demand  for  our 
foodstuffs  but  repeatedly,  imder  political 
pressure,  we  have  seen  exports  curbed, 
driving  down  the  price  of  commodities 
and  harming  the  farmer. 

While  we  have  seen  also  considerable 
declines  in  farm  prices,  there  has  been 
very  little  decline  in  the  retail  prices  of 
products  on  grocery  store  shelves.  While 
the  farmer  has  been  getting  it  in  the 
neck  on  prices,  the  huge  chain  foodstores 
apparently  have  retained  the  consequent 
earnings  and  have  not  passed  along  the 
lower  prices  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  our  economy  is  to  be 
strong,  no  sector  is  more  important  than 
agriculture.  Without  food  our  Nation  can 
achieve  nothing,  whether  as  a  source  of 
sustenance  for  our  people,  or  as  a  com- 
modity to  be  used  to  benefit  our  interna- 
tional economic  and  diplomatic  stand- 
ing. A  healthy  American  agriculture  is 
Imperative. 

In  voting  against  this  bill,  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  position  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau. 
They  have  consistently  held  that  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  freedom  should  be 
permitted  to  each  and  every  Individual 
farmer.  Just  as  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  direct  the  farmer's  business, 
neither  should  it  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
prosperity.  We  do  not  need  to  make  the 
farmers  wards  of  the  Government,  but 
only  to  permit  them  to  benefit  from  the 
fair  profits  that  a  supply  and  demand 
situation  will  produce. 

Because  I  do  believe  in  free  American 


agriculture,  I  must  therefore  oppose  this 
legislation  today. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  there  are 
important  areas  of  American  agriculture 
which  have  encountered  serious  problems 
in  recent  years;  some  of  which  have 
been  overlooked  to  a  marked  extent  by 
Federal  programs  aimed  at  keeping  pro- 
duction high  and  prices  within  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

Livestock  producers,  and  particularly 
cattlemen,  have  been  especially  hard 
hit.  Costs  of  production  have  soared  in 
recent  months  while  beef  prices  to  the 
producer  have  hit  rock  bottom.  The 
prices  to  the  consumer  have  changed  but 
little.  The  middle-men  benefit.  The  sup- 
pliers benefit.  The  cattlemen  take  a  beat- 
ing. The  consumer  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  low  prices  to  the  cattlemen. 

H.R.  4296  is  controversial,  but  it  should 
pass.  Agricultural  products  provide  our 
best  prospect  for  foreign  sales  other  than 
weapons  and  food  has  a  much  larger 
market.  Food  is  in  short  supply  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  farmer  is  well 
known.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce more.  This  will  help  to  bring  down 
prices  at  home.  It  will  stimulate  addi- 
tional foreign  sales.  The  world  economy 
now  is  such  that  many  nations  are  bid- 
ding for  agricultural  products  where 
formerly  we  virtually  gave  away  oiu-  pro- 
duce. The  American  balance  of  trade  is 
hardpressed,  particularly  because  of  the 
high  price  of  oil  imports.  We  need  to  sell 
American  products  wherever  we  can. 
This  bill  should  encourage  production 
and  make  raore  farm  products  available 
for  the  foreign  market. 

We  are  interested  in  rural  develop- 
ment. The  farm  communities  and  the 
rural  arejis  have  been  neglected  for  many 
years.  New  there  are  programs  to  stim- 
ulate improvement  in  those  areas.  The 
best  method  to  improve  them  is  through 
a  prosp«;rous  agriculture.  Any  sharp  re- 
duction in  farm  income  immediately  af- 
fects the  entire  economy,  but  particular- 
ly the  rural  areas,  resulting  in  increased 
unemployment  and  lowered  standards  of 
living.  The  economic  and  financial  health 
of  the  American  farmer  is  definitely  one 
of  the  keys  to  a  restoration  of  prosperity 
nationwide.  I  believe  the  bill  now  before 
us  will  help  to  assure  more  adequate  sup- 
plies of  food  processed  from  grain  and 
dairy  products  and  additional  upland 
cotton  products.  I  think  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  outweigh  the  weaknesses  in 
this  bill  which  have  been  stressed  by  Its 
opponents. 

Now  let  me  digress  for  a  moment  and 
emphasize  the  problems  of  the  livestock 
producer.  He  is  not  benefited  by  this  bill. 
Other  legislation  is  under  consideration 
at  the  committee  level  which  will  benefit 
the  livestock  producer.  What  they  sorely 
need  Is  low-cost,  low-interest,  long-term 
loans  to  help  see  them  through  the  pres- 
ent price  crisis.  In  a  statement  to  a 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee.  Assist- 
ant Agriculture  Secretary  William  Erwin 
suggested  several  areas  of  support  which 
could  be  given  livestock  and  cattle  pro- 
ducers. Among  these  suggested  changes 
would  be  one  to  allow  loan  guarantees 
for  up  to  90  percent  of  losses  instead  of 
the  present  80  percent.  Also  suggested 
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was  a  plan  for  flexible  repayment  sched- 
ules for  borrowers  and  repayment  times 
of  up  to  7  years.  Lines  of  credit  to  the 
borrower  also  were  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  principle.  The  present  program 
has  been  of  little  benefit.  It  should  be 
Improved. 

Presently,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  two  programs  which  are  used 
to  finance  cattle  and  livestock  opera- 
tions. One  is  the  operation  loan  with  in- 
terest rates  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
money  to  the  Government.  These  rates 
fluctuated  from  6%  percent  last  year  to 
8%  percent  this  year. 

Second,  PHA  has  the  Emergency  Live- 
stock Credit  Act  with  interest  rates  set 
by  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  borrower,  limiting  the  guaran- 
tee to  80  percent  of  the  loss  and  with 
terms  of  up  to  3  years,  with  a  2 -year  re- 
newal option.  The  importance  of  this 
program  to  livestock  producers  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  as  of 
March  7,  1975,  70  percent  of  the  borrow- 
ers Involved  and  78  percent  of  the  money 
went  to  the  beef  cattle  business. 

But  floating  or  negotiated  Interest 
rates  are  not  enough  to  do  the  job.  More 
attention  should  be  given  this  important 
segment  of  our  food  production  business. 
The  United  States  makes  funds  avail- 
able to  foreign  nations  at  interest  rates 
far  below  those  available  to  the  men  and 
women  who  grow  our  food.  Some  of  the 
loans  to  foreign  nations  are  Interest  free. 
Other  loans  go  to  businesses  abroad  at 
rates  of  about  6  percent.  Should  we  do 
any  less  for  the  American  farmers  and 
livestock  producer  to  whom  we  look  for 
the  food  we  eat? 

I  believe  that  quickly  available,  low- 
interest  loans  are  equally  important  to 
both  food  and  livestock  producers.  There 
should  be  a  program  which  accomplishes 
this. 

Immediate  steps  are  needed  to  make 
available  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
agricultural  producers  in  business.  They 
are  not  looking  for  a  free  ride.  They  are 
looking  to  America  to  help  them  feed 
people  here  and  abroad.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect the  American  farmer  and  livestock 
producer  to  go  it  without  their  help  any 
longer.  They  are  caught  in  the  price 
squeeze.  Their  prices  of  production  go  up 
and  their  sales  prices  go  down  in  relation 
to  costs. 

Each  of  us  hopes  these  imcertain 
times  will  end,  but  until  that  time  comes 
assistance  must  be  provided  if  Americans 
are  to  look  to  this  Nation's  producers  for 
the  food  products  which  are  so  vital  to 
our  existence. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues— especially  those 
from  urban  areas— several  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  I  believe  can  be  of  great 
help  to  this  body  in  Its  deliberations  on 
the  farm  bill  now  being  considered. 

In  a  number  of  recent  communications 
with  myself  and  other  Members,  the  ad- 
ministration's spokesman  on  agricultural 
Issues,  Eari  Butz.  has  raised  some  serious 
questions  about  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, and  about  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  American  farmer  in 
seeking  this  type  of  measure. 
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I  very  much  regret  that  Mr.  Butz  is 
seeking  to  set  urban  Congressman 
against  rural— and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  this  particular  bill. 

The  principal  USDA  and  White  House 
objections  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's proposals  center  around  the  ques- 
tion of  what,  exactly,  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  use  as  my 
example  the  situation  facing  wheat 
farmers — a  situation  which  is  typical  of 
all  of  the  commodities  covered  by  the 
committee  bill. 

I  think  that  most  Members  would 
agree  that  it  is  important  to  encourage 
food  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
hungry  country  and  world,  and  that  to 
do  so  it  is  important  to  offer  food  pro- 
ducers some  assurance  that  they  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  for  their  product. 

Clearly,  it  is  important  that  any  effort 
the  Government  engages  in  to  Insure  a 
fair  return  to  the  farmer  must  not  have 
the  effect  of  setting  a  price  which  is 
higher  than  the  farmer's  cost  of  produc- 
tion—if that  were  to  occur,  then  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  make 
large  purchases  of  food  commodities. 

Mr.  Butz  has  alleged  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, are  seeking  to  get  the  kind  of 
target  and  loan  prices  which  would  lead 
to  massive  Government  food  purchases. 
But  what  are  the  assumptions  crucial  to 
Mr.  Butz's  allegations?  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  Is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  for  example.  Is  far 
al)ove  the  target  and  loan  prices  set  in 
the  Agricultiu-e  Committee  bill. 

Mr.     Chairman,     distinguished     col- 
leagues, just  3  days  ago  I  asked  the  peo- 
ple of  my  rural  district  to  let  me  know 
how  thpy  felt  about  this  bill,  and  about 
their  costs  of  producing  wheat.  In  the 
72  hours  since  I  made  that  request,  I 
have  received  petitions  from  over  800 
western   Oklahomans,   expressing   their 
belief  that  this  bill  was  essential — and 
that  it  would  not  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  huge  Government  reserves  of 
wheat.  And  many  of  those  who  contacted 
me  maintained  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  wheat  was  much  higher  than  the 
target  prices  proposed  by  this  bill.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  that  there  are  many  wheat 
farmers  in  America  today  who  can  pro- 
duce a  bushel  of  wheat  for  less  than 
$3.50.  Oklahoma  State  University,  which 
has  extensive  experience  in  estimating 
the  costs  of  producing  agricultural  com- 
modities, has  estimated  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  several  months  ago, 
before  significant  inflationary  price  in- 
creases reached  the  farm,  was  then  at 
least  $3.10  per  bushel. 

But  I  think  that  the  most  significant 
Indicator  of  the  true  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed target  prices  is  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers themselves  are  willing  to  support  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  farmer 
knows  what  happens  when  the  Govern- 
ment accumulates  a  huge  stockpile  of 
wheat,  or  of  any  other  commodity- 
when  this  kind  of  reserve  is  built  up.  the 
supply  of  that  commodity  Is  Increased  to 
the  point  that  the  market  becomes  ex- 
tremely unstable,  causing  disaster  to  the 
producers  in  their  next  harvest.  Govern- 


ment reserves  have  meant  trouble  for 
farmers  upon  several  occasions  in  the 
past— and  farmers  are  strongly  opposed 
to  havmg  the  Government  In  the  wheat 
and  foodstuff  business. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  Ught  of  the  farm- 
ers almost  unanimous  fear  of  large  Gov- 
ernment grain  reserves,  the  overwhelm- 
ing response  from  Oklahoma  producers 
indicates  that  they  believe  that  the  pro- 
jected target  and  loan  prices  are  far 
below  their  own  production  costs 

And  I  also  think  that  the  farmers  who 
have  contacted  me— farmers  who  are 
part  of  the  abused  minority  which  pro- 
duces the  food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of 
America— have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  need  a  program  to  stabilize  a 
market  which  has  fallen  sharply  in  the 
past  months.  t'  j'    "  wic 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  now 
as  I  have  said  privately  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  that  those  of  us  who  come 
irom  farm  areas  are  consumers,  too  We 
know  what  it  is  like  to  try  to  feed  a  fam- 
ily when  food  prices  are  so  high  in  the 
grocery  store.  But  we  also  know  that 
these  pnces  are  not  the  result  of  the 
prices  farmers  are  getting,  but  represent 
a  rapidly  increasing  spread  between  cost 
paid  to  the  farmer,  and  cost  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

Right  now,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  wheat,  less  than  a  dime  of  the  cost  of 
a  50  cent  loaf  of  bread  goes  to  the  farm- 
er. And  the  farmer  is  slowly  sliding  to- 
ward bankruptcy.  I  believe  that  we  can 
all  understand  that  a  bankrupt  farming 
industry  will  mean  food  shortages  and 
higher  prices. 

I  believe  that  the  committee's  bill  is 
a  very  modest  attempt  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to- 
day, and  tomorrow. 

I  would  invite  any  Member  from  any 
part  of  the  country  who  is  interested  in 
working  with  me  and  my  coUeagues  from 
rural  America  for  fairer  prices  for  both 
farmer  and  consumer  to  meet  with  me 
to  discuss  the  realities  of  the  farm  situ- 
ation today.  I  believe  that,  by  refusing 
to  aUow  misleading  statements  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  drive  us 
apart,  we  can  develop  a  workable  farm 
program  that  protects  the  interests  of 
all  of  our  constituents. 

And  I  believe  that  this  biU  Is  the  first 
Important  step  in  that  direction. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  I  have 
decided  to  support  H.R.  4296.  the  Emer- 
gency Farm  Act  of  1975.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  amendments  to  reduce  the  tar- 
get prices  under  the  bill  for  cotton  and 
dairy  products  have  been  adopted.  I  have 
no  problems  in  accepting  the  new  target 
prices  of  $3.10  for  wheat  and  $2.25  for 
com.  These  commodities  sire  presently 
selling  at  $3.95  and  $2.86  respectively  and 
no  additional  costs  are  expected  to  accrue 
to  consumers  because  of  the  proposed 
changes.  The  increased  target  prices  and 
loan  guarantee  levels  will  serve  instead 
to  assist  in  obtaining  larger  operating 
loans  for  small  farmers  who  can  offer 
only  their  equity  In  their  farms  and  the 
projected  value  of  their  future  crops  as 
collateral  when  applying  for  loans. 
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The  higher  operating  loan  levels  have 
been  made  necessary  by  overall  cost  in- 
creases, but  partlcxilarly  by  increases  in 
the  prices  of  petroleum  products  and 
petroleimi  derivates,  such  as  fertilizer. 
Agriculture  Department  statistics  indi- 
cate that,  to  operate  a  farm  of  approxi- 
mately 200  acres,  an  immediate  invest- 
ment of  $8,000  was  needed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seeds,  fertilizer  and  outlays  for 
other  direct  operating  costs.  The  net  in- 
come of  such  farmers,  on  the  other 
hand,  ranged  only  about  $14,000.  Without 
the  ability  to  borrow  and  borrow  heavily 
against  the  future  value  of  their  crops, 
such  small  farmers  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

I  have  reached  the  decision  to  support 
this  measure  because  I  believe  that  by 
assuring  the  continued  ability  of  the 
small  farmer  to  compete  for  working 
capital  this  bill  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  consumer.  The  tradition  of  competi- 
tion within  our  society  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  high  living  stand- 
ards enjoyed  by  a  majority  of  our  people. 
Entrepreneurs,  in  an  effort  to  attract 
customers,  developed  a  great  variety  of 
goods.  Driven  by  a  desire  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, they  kept  prices  competitive  and 
persisted  in  the  quest  for  cheaper  and 
more  efiBcient  ways  of  production.  As  a 
result,  the  American  consumer  has  been 
able  to  routinely  purchase  goods  that  in 
many  other  countries  are  considered 
luxuries. 

My  attitude  toward  this  measure  was 
influenced  by  yet  another  factor.  Before 
this  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the  House 
my  oflBce  received  detailed,  unsolicited 
material  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, describing  in  great  detail  how  its 
passage  would  increase  consumer  prices. 
This  surprised  me  because  normally  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Butz  and  I  apply 
markedly  different  criteria  in  assessing 
the  merits  of  programs  or  proposals.  For 
example,  during  the  recent  food  stamp 
crisis  the  Secretary  proposed  to  save  my 
constituents  money  by  barring  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  the 
majority  of  the  elderly  poor  and  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  participation  for  95  per- 
cent of  the  program  participants.  Again, 
when  this  body  worked  on  child  feeding 
programs  the  Secretary's  assessment  of 
national  need  greatly  varied  from  mine. 
Consequently,  his  concern  for  consumer 
welfare  prompted  a  close  examination 
of  his  arguments  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  it  extremelv 
interesting  that  concentrated  and  strong 
opposition,  based  upon  alleged  increases 
in  consumer  costs,  exists  to  the  passage  of 
even  a  modified  version  of  this  1-year, 
stop-gap  measure  when  in  fact  no  cost 
increases  are  expected  to  occur  under 
its  wheat  and  feed  grain  provisions.  This 
latter  projection  was  confirmed  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  As  far  as  represent- 
ing the  consumer  point  of  view  is  con- 
cerned, the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  has  circulated  an  analysis  of  the 
bill,  urging  adoption  of  its  wheat  and 
feed  grains  provisions.  Their  endorse- 
ment is  based  partly  on  the  fact  that 
"^  proposed  target  levels  for  wheat  and 
leed  grains  are  below  present  market 
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levels,  and  substantively  below  the  peak 
levels  set  in  November  and  December  of 
1974.  These  target  prices  are  deflation- 
ary, and  can  be  supported  in  good  faith 
by  consiuners  as  a  means  of  helping  to 
stabilize  food  prices."  Why,  then,  the 
massive  opposition  to  the  proposed 
change? 

Historically,  target  prices  and  loan 
levels  are  critically  important  to  farmers 
when  they  try  to  obtain  working  capital. 
The  committee  report  accompanying  this 
measure  indicates  that  in  1974  the  agri- 
cultural community  had  an  estimated 
total  outstanding  debt  of  $94.9  billion.  Of 
this  $47.4  billion  was  secured  by  farm 
real  estate,  whUe  fully  $46.7  billion  repre- 
sented debts  incured  for  expenses  con- 
nected with  production. 

Money  is  presently  very  tight.  Family 
farmers,  due  in  part  to  the  inept  eco- 
nomic pohcies  of  the  administration,  are 
in  serious  trouble.  The  Consumer  Fed- 
eration bluntly  states  that  the  gap  be- 
tween prices  paid  to  farmers  in  1974  for 
commodities  and  those  paid  by  consum- 
ers for  the  same  products  at  the  retail 
level  was  the  largest  in  history.  The  cost 
of  fuel,  fertilizer,  farm  chemicals  and 
machinery  have  increased  sharply.  De- 
spite these  factors,  the  target  price  for 
wheat  is  now  set  at  $2.05  a  bushel— it 
costs    $2.50    to   produce    that    amount; 
while  the  target  price  for  com  remains 
at  $1.38— its  production  cost  has  reached 
$1.80.  Paced  with  this  cost-price  squeeze 
and  needing  loans  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore to  cover  increased  production  costs, 
the  small  farmer  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Without  an  increase  in  target  prices  and 
loan  levels  to  serve  as  added  security,  he 
cannot  compete  successfully  for  working 
capital  in  the  commercial  market.  His 
difficulties  are  exacerbated  by  the  vivid 
memories,  in  the  financial  community, 
of  the  impact  of  the  Russian  wheat  deal 
and  the  political  use  of  the  food  for  peace 
program.  Such  political  use  of  agricul- 
tural products  has  added  another  un- 
fathomable factor  to  the  usual  impon- 
derables of  weather  and  world  demand 
in  projecting  the  worth  of  future  crops. 
As  a  result,  banks  are  reluctant  to  back 
the  ventures  of  the  small  farmer  without 
the  assurance  of  Government  guarantee. 
His  other  avenue  of  assistance,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  is  just 
about  out  of  money.  Lacking  capital  to 
work  their  lands,  large  numbers  of  fam- 
ily farmers  will  be  driven  out  of  produc- 
tion. Large  operators,   of  course,   who 
derive  their  incomes  not  solely  from  pro- 
duction but  are  also  involved  in  process- 
ing, marketing,  or  even  have  investments 
in  such  profitable  ventures  as  oil  produc- 
tion, will  continue  to  prosper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  herein  lies  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  bill  and  that  these  fac- 
tors accoimt.  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
massive  opposition  to  its  passage.  In  1969 
there  were  3  million  farms  in  this  coun- 
try. Ninety-five  percent  of  them  met  the 
definition  of  the  family  farm.  Among 
them  such  farms  controlled  65  percent  of 
the  food  stuff  production.  The  remaining 
35  percent  of  production  was  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  large  farm  opera- 
tors who  numerically  accounted  for  only 
5  percent  of  operative  farms. 
In  that  same  year,  there  were  55.000 


farms  with  gross  sales  of  over  $100,000. 
They  accounted  for  32  percent  of  the 
production.  By  1973,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Division  of 
Economic  Research,  their  numbers  have 
grown  to  109,000  and  they  controlled  a 
startUng  46  percent  of  production.  Dur- 
ing this  same  time  the  total  number  of 
farms  dropped  to  2.8  million. 

Unfortunately  I  could  secure  no  1974 
and  1975  statistics.  However,  in  view  of 
the  figures  I  cited  above,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  before  this  House  may 
well  be  the  issue  of  the  increased  con- 
centration of  food  production  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  I  think  it  behooves  us  to 
act  promptly  not  only  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  small  farmers  in  order 
to  keep  aUve  competition  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  but  also  to  investigate,  with 
all  possible  speed,  existing  needs  and 
practices  in  the  area  of  food  production 
Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  agri- 
cultural bill.  H.R.  4296.  as  reported  by 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  two  primary  obligations  re- 
garding our  Nation's  agricultural  sector. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  is  incimibent  upon 
us  to  provide  legislation  protecting  the 
family  farmer  by  assuring  him  a  pre- 
dictable and  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment of  money  and  work.  The  cost  of 
production  has  spiraled  upward  during 
the  last  2  years.  The  farmer  is  caught 
in  one  of  the  most  severe  cost-price 
squeezes  of  any  business  in  the  country. 
Without  this  bill  I  fear  that  we 
will  force  many  smaller  farmers  to  leave 
agriculture. 

In  the  second  instance,  I  believe  we 
should  insure  continued  high  production 
of  agricultural  products,  which  are  one 
of  our  most  important  natural  resources. 
With  hunger  in  this  Nation  and  abroad, 
with  a  serious  balance-of-payments 
problem,  we  must  know  that  we  have 
sufficient  agricultural  products. 

In  the  long  run  we  cannot  afford  any 
significant  cutback  in  our  agricultural 
production.  Without  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  I  fear  we  would  be  risking  precisely 
that. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  cost  estimates  which  have  been  cir- 
culated about  the  dairy  section  of  this 
bUl. 

On  Tuesday,  March  18,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  ,  and  I  met 
in  my  office  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Frick.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation and  Stabilization  Service,  and  Mr. 
Keister  Adams,  Assistant  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator for  Commodity  Operations  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
discuss  the  Department's  estimates  of 
the  projected  costs  which  would  result 
from  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4296. 

During  this  meeting,  Mr.  Frick  agreed 
to  the  following  statements,  in  exsictly 
the  following  words: 

1.  The  figures  quoted  by  the  USDA  on  the 
increase  In  butter,  milk  and  cheese  costs 
which  would  result  from  the  emergency 
farm    bill,    H.R.    4296.     were    for    January 
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through  March  1976  as  compared  to  March 
1975.  These  figures  also  Included  the  pro- 
jected inflation  for  1975. 

2.  The  Commodity  Credit  (Corporation 
loans  were  listed  as  expenses  in  the  USDA 
cost  analysis. 

3.  All  of  any  possible  Increased  costs  In 
the  manufacture  of  milk  assigned  to  the 
production  of  butter  and  non-fat  dry  milk 
were  added  to  the  cost  of  butter  rather  than 
apportioned  between  butter  and  non-fat  dry 
milk.  If  the  costs  had  been  assigned  to  butter 
and  non-fat  dry  milk,  the  Increased  cost 
figures  for  butter  would  have  been  less  than 
half  that  which  was  reported  and  the  price 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  would  go  up  5i4<'  per 
pound. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Keister  Adams  agreed 
to  the  following  statements,  in  exactly 
the  following  words: 

In  order  to  correct  any  possible  misin- 
terpretations of  the  figures  which  we  gave 
Representative  Paul  Findley  In  regard  to 
possible  Impact  upon  consumer  prices,  if  the 
farm  bill  should  pass  with  80%  of  parity  for 
dairy  farmers  with  quarterly  adjustments,  it 
should  be  understo3d  that  these  Increases 
were  what  the  price  would  be  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  compared  to  today  with  pro- 
jected Increases  in  parity.  By  allowing  for 
quarterly  adjustments,  this  bill  simply  al- 
lows the  farmer's  return  to  fiuctuate  up  or 
down  quarterly  Instead  of  annually  accord- 
ing tD  changes  In  cost  of  production. 

If  this  bill  were  enacted  with  only  80% 
of  parity,  prices  paid  to  dairy  farmers  as  of 
April  1  would  Increase  only  to  the  extent  that 
costs  have  risen  during  the  last  three  month 
period.  This  would  be  about  i^c*  per  quart 
on  milk  and  4<'  per  pound  for  butter  (If  all 
Increases  are  applied  to  butter),  or  2('  per 
pound  on  butter  and  ly^t^  on  non-fat  dry 
milk  if  the  increases  are  applied  to  both. 
The  immediate  lncrea.se  In  cheese  would  be 
about  2'4('  per  pound. 

In  view  of  the  high  figures  which  have 
been  bandied  about  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  I  fell  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
record  be  set  straight.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture's  figures  are  misleading.  I 
hope  that  you  will  take  note  of  their 
clarification. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  regarding 
several  issues  that  have  been  raised  by 
opponents  of  this  legislation,  in  partic- 
ular, opponents  of  the  cotton  section. 

There  have  been  charges  that  the 
carryover  of  cotton  in  this  coimtry  Is 
higher  than  It  should  be.  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  requires  that  a  national  cotton 
production  goal  be  maintained  to  meet 
domestic  needs  and  Insure  adequate 
carryover  in  case  of  imforeseen  increases 
in  demand.  That  carryover  is  set  by  the 
1970  act  at  one-half  of  the  preceding 
3  years'  offtake,  which  Is  the  combined 
U.S.  consumption  and  export  volume. 
One-half  of  the  12.2  million  bale  average 
for  the  last  3  years  would  be  6.1  million 
bales. 

Interestingly  enough,  only  2  days  ago 
USDA  announced  projections  for  the 
1975-76  crop  which  would  leave  us  at 
or  below  that  national  cotton  production 
goal.  They  have  projected  a  carryover 
on  August  1  of  this  year  of  6.3  million 
bales.  Their  annoimcement  of  Monday 
of  this  week  of  9.8  million  bales  pro- 
duction this  year  when  added  to  that 
makes  a  total  of  16.1  million  bales.  Sub- 
tracting the  6.5  million  bales  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption from  the  coming  crop  and  the 
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4.3  million  bales  exported  which  has 
been  projected  by  the  Department,  we 
have  only  a  5.3  million  bale  carryover 
for  mid-1976.  The  Department's  esti- 
mated high  carryover  for  that  same  time 
is  6.3  million  bales,  the  same  as  this 
year's  carryover. 

In  terms  of  the  foreign  market  for 
U.S.  cotton,  the  charge  has  been  raised 
that  a  loan  level  of  38  or  40  cents  would 
be  too  high  to  permit  sufficient  exports. 
■  In  fact,  some  have  said  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  export  any  cotton  at  all, 
since  in  their  opinion  foreign  prices  were 
running  below  American  prices.  In  point 
of  fact,  foreign  prices  are  currently  run- 
ning very  close  to  the  38  cent  loan  level 
which  we  have  just  adopted.  Recent  fig- 
ures indicate,  as  an  example,  a  price  of 
51.24  cents  in  Northern  Europe  for  Strict 
Middling  inch  and  a  sixteenth.  Subtract 
7.50  cents  from  that  for  transportation 
charges  and  another  5.50  cents  to  con- 
vert the  cotton  to  Middling  inch,  which 
is  what  this  legislation  deals  with,  and 
we  arrive  at  a  domestic  price  of  38.24 
cents,  which  is  just  above  the  loan  level 
we  just  adopted. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  however,  that 
we  would  not  export  cotton  if  the  prices 
abroad  happen  on  some  occasions  to  be 
slightly  below  American  prices.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  always  exported  cotton 
even  when  foreign  prices  were  lower,  for 
example,  during  1972, 1973,  and  1974. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  We 
offer  more  varieties  of  grade  and  staple — 
261  of  them — than  any  other  producer. 
The  reliability  of  our  contracts  is  better 
than  most  producers,  along  with  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  our  shippers  in 
delivering  the  specific  cotton  which  is 
ordered.  We  should  remember,  in  addi- 
tion, that  many  cotton-producing  na- 
tions have  state  marketing  systems  which 
permit  thsm  to  set  cotton  prices  below 
our  prices  whatever  they  happen  to  be. 
In  fact,  international  sales  records  indi- 
cate that  this  is  often  the  case.  What 
usually  happens,  though,  is  that  because 
we  are  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
cotton,  exporting  over  20  percent  of  the 
world's  supply,  the  U.S.  price  of  cotton 
usually  dictates  what  the  world  price  will 
be — not  precisely,  but  usually  in  very 
close  relationship.  For  this  and  for  other 
reasons,  we  will  continue  to  export  cotton 
even  if  world  prices  are  somewhat  below 
ours. 

But  we  are  also  told  that  foreign  stocks 
are  too  high.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  on 
that  matter.  USDA  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  records  and  forecasts  indicate 
that  foreign  ."Stocks  on  August  1,  1975, 
will  be  approximately  24.1  million  bales. 
Adding  foreign  production  during  the 
coming  crop  year  of  approximately  46.2 
million  bales,  reduced  10  percent  from 
last  year  based  upon  armounced  cutbacks 
in  production  worldwide,  we  have  a  total 
of  70.3  million  bales.  Subtracting  from 
that  51.3  million  bales  in  foreign  con- 
simiption  at  the  present  level,  not  even 
assuming  that  there  might  be  some  re- 
covery from  the  worldwide  textile  reces- 
sion, we  arrive  at  a  total  foreign  stocks 
estimate  at  the  end  of  the  coming  crop 
year  of  approximately  19  million  bales. 

Traditionally,  there  has  been  a  need  for 
stocks    equivalent    to    from     5    to    6 


months'  production.  This  would  be  less 
even  than  that,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  1972-73  crop  to 
find  a  level  of  stocks  that  low  in  the 
world's  steadily  expanding  cotton  indus- 
try. Certainly  we  should  be  able  to  ex- 
port into  a  market  like  that,  and  if  the 
record  of  past  American  exports  is  any 
indication,  we  certainly  shall  do  so. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  outlook  for  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  a  brighter  one  than  many 
have  suggested.  American  growers,  even 
with  knowledge  of  this  legislation  before 
them,  expecting  possibly  a  40-cent  loan 
and  48-cent  target  price,  have  informed 
USDA  that  they  will  cut  their  planting 
from  13.9  million  acres  last  year  to  9.8 
million  this  year,  supporting  my  conten- 
tion that  the  loan  and  target  levels  which 
we  reported  out  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  certainly  not  stimulate  ex- 
cessive planting  or  planting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  acquisition  through 
the  loan.  Incidentally,  cotton  futures  on 
the  New  York  cotton  market  for  Decem- 
ber of  1975  are  around  45  cents,  and  a 
few  farmers  in  my  area  have  contracted 
their  1975  crop  for  more  than  50  cents 
a  pound. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
farmers  should  go  out  and  plant  every- 
thing they  can  in  cotton.  Unless  prices 
improve  substantially  farmers  will  need 
to  divert  some  of  their  production  to 
other  areas,  which  they  are  doing,  but 
we  do  not  need  a  panic  away  from  cot- 
ton which  might  fiood  the  soybean  or 
any  other  markets  which  are  already 
weak.  Certainly,  so  long  as  domestic 
prices  are  well  below  the  price  of  pro- 
duction, as  is  the  case  now,  there  will 
be  substantial  diversion  to  other  crops, 
and  this  legislation  will  not  change  that. 
I  want  to  mention  one  other  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  the  8  months' 
optional  extension  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan,  which  has  been 
opposed  by  some  of  the  same  critics  who 
have  been  against  any  improvement  in 
the  loan  and  target  levels  for  American 
cotton  farmers. 

This  would  only  give  cotton  growers  a 
step  toward  equity  with  grain  farmers, 
who  can  have  their  loans  extended  at 
government  expense  imder  the  "reseal" 
procedure.  Incidentally,  these  grain 
farmers  can  store  their  grain  on  the 
farm  in  bins  obtained  through  low-in- 
terest loans  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  stored  at  much  higher  cost  in  ware- 
houses because  of  the  higher  cubic  vol- 
ume per  dollar  value,  flammability,  and 
other  considerations. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  that  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  using  the  discretion  given  him 
in  H.R.  4296  to  "establish,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions relative  to  storage  costs  and  in- 
terest rates  on  all  nonrecourse  loans  ex- 
tended on  such  crops"  will  decide  that 
because  of  the  sharp  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  storing  cotton  and  grains,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  change  the  historic 
pattern  of  handling  warehouse  charges 
for  cotton. 

Continuing  with  my  discussion  of  the 
8-month  loan  extension,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  very  progressive  step  will  provide 
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more  protection  for  both  the  taxpayers 
and  the  cotton  growers.  By  giving  the 
producer  an  extra  8  months,  he  will  have 
greater  opportunity  to  sell  his  cotton  in 
the  market,  since  the  18-month  loan 
will  cut  across  2  marketing  years  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  find  a  high  point 
at  which  he  can  sell  his  cotton. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  protected.  Since  the  producer  will  have 
longer  to  sell  his  cotton,  there  is  less 
likelihood  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  acquire  it  than  with  a  10-month  rigid 
loan. 

This  orderly  marketing  procedure  by 
individual  farmers  is  much  better  than 
governmental  sales  of  vast  stocks  of  cot- 
ton, which  would  serve  as  a  constant 
threat  to  the  market.  This  kind  of  loan, 
providing  an  adequate  inventory  of  cot- 
ton, is  an  attractive  alternative  to  the 
"strategic  reserves"  proposed  by  some. 

When  the  10-month  loan  was  estab- 
lished no  one  foresaw  the  likelihood  of 
a  long-term  recession  which  could  keep 
the  price  of  cotton  selling  at  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  below  the  loan 
level  for  more  than  10  months.  Now  that 
we  have  seen  that  can  happen,  there  is 
more  than  adequate  justification  for  ex- 
tendmg  the  loan  to  give  the  market  time 
to  recover.  Since  both  Americans  and 
foreigners  are  selling  at  below  cost,  the 
price  cannot  stay  at  that  level  forever. 
The  38-cent  loan  level,  adopted  by  the 
House,  is  more  than  10  cents  below  na- 
tional average  cost  of  production  figures 
released  by  USDA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
vote  to  approve  H.R.  4296  and  maintain 
the  stability  and  strength  of  America's 
cotton  industry,  which  is  important  not 
only  to  American  agriculture  and  a  rapid 
recovery  from  recession,  but  to  every  con- 
sumer in  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Brademas,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee havmg  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4296,  to  adjust  target  prices, 
loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the  1975 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and 
soybeans,  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  85  per  centum  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period  end- 
ing March  31,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  310 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule    the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  U  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tx»''\.£^''°"^^  ™°^^s  *°  recommit  the  bUl 
H.R  4296  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  instructions  to  report  the  same  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendments- 
Page  2.  line  20.  strike  out  the  following 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  loans  and  pur- 
chases on  the  1975  crop  of  soybeans  at  such 
fZt\^  "J^^"^  ^^^  historical  average  rela- 
tionship of  soybean  support  levels  to  corn 

■^oH^°   »v,*''^^  '^"'■'"S  *h«  immediately  pre- 
cedmg  three  years.".  ^ 
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MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BT 
MB.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


TiiSl?  ^K?^^^   ^^^  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  recognized 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
this  motion  to  recommit  out  of  concern 
for  the  broad  interest  and  in  particular 
the  mterest  of  soybean  producers  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  stating  there  are 
169  congressional  districts  which  pro- 
duce substantial  amounts  of  soybeans 
each  year.  Many  of  us  therefore  have  a 
home  district  which  has  a  vital  interest 
m  the  strength  of  soybean  markets 

So  far  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  agricultural 
history  the  production  of  soybeans  has 
escaped  supply  management  by  Govern- 
ment. The  production  of  soybeans  and 
the  marketing  of  soybeans  today  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  one  single  cent  a  year 
It  has  been  a  wonder  crop.  It  has  been 
a  big  earner  of  foreign  exchange  It 
means  a  great  deal  In  meeting  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  functioning  of  the  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  market. 

The  bill  before  us  has  a  section  which 
for  the  first  time  mandates  nonrecourse 
loans  for  soybeans.  Now,  to  be  sure,  the 
level  of  the  guaranteed  price  is  below 
the  average  production  cost  of  soybeans 
m  this  country,  that  is  true.  But  in  only 
a  small  amount  below. 

And  it  will  become  a  point  of  refer- 
ence next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  can  all  expect,  assuming  this  section 
stays  m  the  bill,  that  soybeans  In  the 
future  will  be  tied  in  with  Government 
management  programs,  just  as  com  and 
wheat  and  ether  feed  grains  and  cotton 
are. 

It  is  my  plea  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  to  delete  this  part  of  the  bill  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  was  not  the 
subject  of  one  moment's  hearings,  not 
one  moment's  testimony  by  any  witness. 

It  is  a  fundamental  historic  decision 
we  are  being  asked  to  make  by  including 
this  section  In  the  bill.  It  is  a  milestone 
of  great  importance  to  soybean  pro- 
ducers. It  does  mandate  for  the  first 
time  nonrecourse  loans  at  about  $4  a 
bushel.  It  Is  a  step  toward  Government 
supply  of  management  which  ultimately 
carries  the  prospect  of  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  It  is  an  umbreUa  which  will 
induce  more  production  of  soybeans  In 
Brazil  and  other  countries,  because  this 
umbrella  guarantees  them  a  price  market 
of  $4.10  a  bushel.  According  to  the  ex- 
perts I  have  heard  from,  this  section  will 
cause  an  increase  in  foreign  soybean 
production.  Greater  soybean  production 
overseas  means  job  loss  to  mill  workers 
m  the  United  States  and  the  loss  of  for- 


eign exchange  earnings  which  are  so 

plople         ^  ^^"^^^  °^  *^"  ^"^'^^^ 

tinJi^Yn'?/^'  ^  ^^^  support  for  the  mo- 
tion. AU  it  does  is  strike  from  the  bill  aU 
reference  to  soybeans. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  2  days  of 
deliberation  on  this  bill.  The  House  has 
worked  Its  will.  "^ 

The  gentleman  brought  up  his  amend- 
J^irin?^'^""^^^  "^""^^  *^e  reading  of 
adopte"         ^^"*^^"*'  ^^^  "  was  not 

The  only  thing  the  legislation  currently 
before  us  does  with  reference  to  soybeans 
IS  to  require  a  nonrecourse  loan  for  soy- 
beans. TTie  Department  has  followed 
this  practice  from  time  to  time,  though 
It  IS  not  currently  authorized.  The  loan 
figure  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  to  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  historic  ratio  of 
soybean  support  levels  to  com  support: 
levels  and  would,  under  current  esti- 
mates equal  $3.94,  a  figure  which  is  way 
below  the  current  price  of  soybeans  The 
soybean  market  has  been  a  splendid  one 
In  foreign  exchange.  I  expect  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  and  that  we  will  have  the 
production  necessary  under  the  bUl  to 
provide  not  only  the  domestic,  but  the 
foreign  markets  which  are  so  important 
to  our  national  balance  of  trade 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  118,  nays  298 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
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Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Bauman 

Bell 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Butler 

Byron 

Cederberg 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Derwlnskl 


I  Roll  No.  72) 
YEAS— 118 

Devlne 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Emery 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Penwick 

Plndley 

Pish 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodlin? 

Gradlson 

Gude 

Hansen 

Harrington 

Harris 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hinshaw 

Holt 


Horton 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Ketchvun 

Lagomarsino 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

M<chel 

Milford 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
Myers.  Pa. 


O'Brien 

Schneebell 

Peyser 

SchiUze 

QuUlen 

Sebelius 

Rhodes 

Shrlver 

Rinaldo 

Sbuster 

Robinson 

Snyder 

Rogers 

Spellman 

Bousselot 

Stanton. 

Runnels 

J.  WUllam 

Santlni 

Steelman 

Sarasin 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Satterfleld 

Symms 

NAYS— 298 

Abdnor 

Plorlo 

Abzug 

Flowers 

Adams 

Foley 

Addabbo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Alexander 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Ambro 

Fountain 

Anderson. 

Praser 

Calif. 

Pulton 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Puqua 

Andrews, 

Oaydos 

N.  Dak. 

Olalmo 

Annunzio 

Gibbons 

Ashley 

Oinn 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

BadUlo 

Grassley 

Baldus 

Green 

Barrett 

Guyer 

Baucus 

Hagedorn 

Beard,  R.I. 

Haley 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hall 

Bedell 

Hamilton 

Bergland 

Hammer- 

BevUl 

Schmidt 

Biaggl 

Hanley 

Blester 

Hannaford 

Bingham 

Harkln 

Blanchard 

Harsha 

Blouin 

Hawkins 

Boggs 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Boland 

Hays,  Ohio 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Bonker 

Hefner 

Bo  wen 

HelstosU 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Breaux 

Hicks 

Breckinridge 

Hillls 

Brinkley 

Holland 

Brodhead 

Holtzman 

Brooks 

Howard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howe 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubbard 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hughes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jeffords 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jenrette 

Burton,  John 

Johnson.  Calif 

Burton,  Phillip  Johnson.  Pa. 

Carney 

Jones,  Ala. 

Carr 

Jones,  N.C. 

Carter 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Casey 

Jordan 

Chappell 

Karth 

Chisholm 

Kasten 

Clancy 

Kastenmeler 

Clay 

Kazen 

Cochran 

Keys 

Collins,  m. 

Kindness 

Conyers 

Koch 

Corman 

Krebs 

Cornell 

Krue^er 

Cotter 

LaPalce 

D'Amours 

Landrum 

Daniels, 

Latta 

Domlnlck  V. 

Lehman 

Danielson 

Levitas 

Davis 

Litton 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Delaney 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

DeUums 

Long,  La. 

Dent 

Lott 

Derrick 

McCloskey 

Dickinson 

McCormack 

Diggs 

McPall 

Dingell 

McHugh 

Dodd 

McKay 

Downey 

Macdonald 

Downing 

Madden 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mahon 

Early 

Mann 

Eckhardt 

Martin 

Edgar 

MathU 

Edwards,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Eilberg 

MazzoU 

English 

Meeds 

Evans,  Colo. 

Melcher 

Evans,  Ind. 

Metcalfe 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Meyner 

Pascell 

Mezvlnsky 

Plsher 

Mikva 

Plthian 

MUler,  Calif. 

Flood 

MUler.  Ohio 

Talcott 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Walsh 

Wbalen 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


Mlneta 

MinUh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Patterson,  Calif. 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pressler 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlegle 

Risenhoover 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 
Roncallo 

Rooney 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Russo 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Simon 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Siilllvan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Tsongas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 


Anderson,  m, 

AuColn 

Broyhill 

Crane 

Flynt 

Hlghtower 


Vander  Veen 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Weaver 

White 

Whitten 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Jones.  Okla.  Skubitz 

Lent  Steed 

Mills  Waxman 

Mosher  Wiggins 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moeher  for,  with  Mr.  Skubitz  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Lent  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Crane. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  259,  nays  162 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  73] 
YEAS— 269 


Abdnor 

Clay 

Hanley 

Alexander 

Cochran 

Hannaford 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Collins,  ni. 

Hansen 

Andrews, 

Corman 

Harkln 

N.  Dak. 

Cornell 

Harsha 

Annunzio 

Cotter 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Ashley 

D'Amours 

Hays.  Ohio 

Aspln 

Davis 

H6bert 

AuColn 

de  la  Garza 

Hefner 

Badlllo 

Dellums 

Henderson 

Barrett 

Dent 

Hicks 

Baucus 

Derrick 

HUlls 

Beard,  R.I. 

Dlggs 

Holland 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Dingell 

Howard 

Bedell 

Dodd 

Howe 

Bergland 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hubbard 

BevUl 

Eckhardt 

Hughes 

Blester 

Edgar 

Hungate 

Bingham 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ichord 

Blanchard 

EUberg 

Jeffords 

Blouin 

English 

Jenrette 

Boggs 

Esch 

Johnson,  Calif 

Boiling 

Evans,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bonker 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bowen 

Evlns,  Tenn, 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brademas 

Fisher 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Breaux 

Flthlan 

Jordan 

Breckinridge 

Flood 

Karth 

Brinkley 

Plorlo 

Kasten 

Brodhead 

Flowers 

Brooks 

Foley 

Kazen 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Keys 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Kindness 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Krebs 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fraser 

Kraeger 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Pulton 

LaPalce 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Puqua 

Landrum 

Burton,  John 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Latta 

Burton,  PhUllp 

Leggett 

Carney 
Can- 

Grassley 
Green 

Levitas 
Litton 

Carter 

Guyer 

Lloyd,  Calif. 

Casey 

Hagedorn 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Chappell 

Hall 

Long,  La. 

Chisholm 

Hamilton 

Lott 

Clausen, 

Hammer- 

LuJan 

DonH. 

schmldt 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

Ottlnger 

Stanton, 

McCormack 

Passman 

James  V. 

McDade 

Patman 

Stark 

McEwen 

Patterson,  Calif  Steed 

McPaU 

Pattlson,  N.Y. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

McHugh 

Perkins 

Stephens 

McKay 

Pickle 

Stokes 

Madden 

Poage 

Stuckey 

Mabon 

Pressler 

Sullivan 

Mann 

Preyer 

Symington 

Martin 

Price 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Mathis 

Qule 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Railsback 

Teague 

Meeds 

Randall 

Thompson 

Melcher 

Rangel 

Thone 

Metcalfe 

Reuss 

Thornton 

Meyner 

Richmond 

Traxler 

Mezvlnsky 

Riegle 

Treen 

Miller,  Ohio 

Risenhoover 

Tsongas 

Mlneta 

Roberts 

Udall 

Mink 

Roncallo 

Ullman 

Moffett 

Rooney 

Vander  Veen 

Mollohan 

Rose 

Vlgorito 

Montgomery 

Rostenkowskl 

Waggonner 

Moore 

Roush 

Wampler 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Weaver 

Morgan 

Ryan 

White 

Moss 

Sebelius 

Whitten 

Murphy,  ni. 

Selberllng 

WUson, 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sharp 

Charles  H., 

Murtha 

Shipley 

Calif. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Shrlver 

WUson. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Charles,  Tex 

Natcher 

Simon 

Wmn 

Neal 

Slsk 

Wlrth 

Nedzl 

Slack 

Wright 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yatron 

Nix 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Young.  Alaska 

Nolan 

Snyder 

Young.  Ga. 

Nowak 

Solarz 

Young,  Tex. 

Oberstar 

Spence 

Zablockl 

O'NeUl 

Staggers 
NAYS— 162 

Abzug 

Fen  wick 

MotU 

Adams 

Plndley 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Pish 

O'Brien 

Ambro 

Porsythe 

O'Hara 

Anderson, 

P.'enzel 

Patten 

Calif. 

Prey 

Pepper 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gaydos 

Peyser 

Archer 

Glalmo 

Pike 

Armstrong 

Oilman 

Prltchard 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

QuUlen 

Bafalis 

Ooodilng 

Rees 

Baldus 

Gradlson 

Regula 

Bauman 

Gude 

Rhodes 

Bell 

Haley 

Rinaldo 

Bennett 

Harrington 

Robinson 

Biaggl 

Harris 

Rodlno 

Boland 

Hastings 

Roe 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Rogers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Buchanan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Heinz 

Roybal 

Burke,  Fla. 

Helstoskl 

Russo 

BuUer 

Hinshaw 

St  Germain 

Byron 

Holt 

Santlni 

Cederberg 

Holtzman 

Sarasin 

Clancy 

Horton 

Sarbanes 

Clawson,  Del 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Cleveland 

Hyde 

Scheuer 

Cohen 

Jacobs 

Schneebell 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Schroeder 

Conable 

Johnson,  Colo. 

SchiUze 

Conlan 

Kastenmeier 

Sbuster 

Conte 

Kelly 

Spellman 

Conyers 

Kemp 

Stanton. 

Coughlln 

Ketchum 

J.  William 

Daniel,  Dan 

Koch 

Steelman 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lagomarsino 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

W..  Jr. 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Daniels, 

Long.  Md. 

Studds 

Dominick  V. 

McClory 

Symms 

Danielson 

McDonald 

Talcott 

Delaney 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlln 

Derwlnskl 

Macdonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Devlne 

Madlgan 

Vanlk 

Dickinson 

Maguire 

Walsh 

Downey 

MazzoU 

Whalen 

Downing 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Drlnan 

Mikva 

Wiggins 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Milford 

WUson.  Bob 

du  Pont 

MUler,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Early 

MinUh 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wylle 

Emery 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Yates 

Erienborn 

Moakley 

Young,  Fla. 

Eshleman 

Moorhead, 

Zeferetti 

Pascell 

Calif. 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

BroyhUl 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ruppe 

Crane 

Lent 

Skubitz 

Flynt 

Mills 

Waxman 

Hlghtower 

Mosher 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Skubitz  for.  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for.  with  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 


March  20,  1975 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma   with  Mr.   Crane. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  title  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4296,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  pur- 
chase levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to 
provide  price  support  for  milk  at  80  per 
centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  ad- 
justments for  the  period  ending  March 
31,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

.  imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 

have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 

and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 

H.R.  4296.  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY    MIDDLE-INCOME 
HOUSING  ACT  OF   1975 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  337  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  337 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  and  section  401  of  Public 
Law  93-344  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(H.R.  4485)  to  provide  for  greater  homeown- 
ership  opportunities  for  middle-income  fam- 
Uies  and  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 
land  and  energy  resources.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours    to 
be   equally   divided    and   controlled   by  'the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on   Banking,   Currency  and 
Housing,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  biU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  House 


Resolution  337  and  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  House 
Resolution  337  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Budget  Act  by  direct  inference  forbids 
any  waiver  of  the  section  401  ban  on 
new  backdoor  spending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.   Speaker,   my  point  of  order  is 
grounded  on  two  basic  facts:  First,  there 
is  no  specific  provision  in  section  401  for 
an  emergency  waiver  of  its  provisions; 
and  yet,  in  section  402,  which  generally 
prohibits  consideration  of  bills  author- 
izing new  budget  authority  after  May  15, 
there  is  specific  provision  for  an  "Emer- 
gency Waiver  in  the  House"  if  the  Rules 
Committee  determines  that  emergency 
conditions  require  such  a  waiver.  It  is 
my  contention  that  if  the  authors  of  sec- 
tion 401  had  intended  to  permit  a  waiver 
of  its  provisions,  they  would  have  specifi- 
cally written  into  law  as  they  did  with 
section  402.  Section  402  makes  a  similar 
provision  for  waiving  its  provisions  in  the 
Senate. 

Second,  section  904  of  the  Budget  Act. 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  states  that 
any  provision  of  title  HI  or  IV  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Members  voting." 
thus  extending  a  waiver  procedure  in  the 
Senate  to  section  401  as  well  as  402.  But 
section  904  contains  no  similar  waiver 
provision  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  two  facts 
that  the  House  was  intentionally  ex- 
cluded from  waiving  the  provisions  of 
section  401  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  may  be  made 
that  the  Budget  Act's  provisions  are  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and,  as  such, 
are  subject  to  change  at  any  time  under 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  House  to 
determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings. 
But  I  think  a  fine  distinction  should  be 
drawn  here.  This  resolution  is  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  bill  in  order 
for  consideration,  and  is  not  before  us 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  or  changing 
the  Budget  Act.  Since  section  401  of  the 
Budget  Act  deals  concurrently  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  their  inte- 
grated procedures  for  prohibiting  new 
backdoor  spending,  any  attempt  to  alter 
this  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  con- 
current resolution  at  the  very  minimum, 
if  not  a  joint  resolution  or  amendment 
to  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
House  to  amend  its  rules;  it  is  quite  an- 
other for  it  to  attempt,  by  simple  reso- 
lution, to  waive  a  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  joint  rules  of  procedures  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  3,  1975,  section 
401  of  the  Budget  Act,  as  well  as  certain 
other  provisions,  was  activated  by  the  is- 
suance of  House  report  94-25  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  On  page  4  of 
that  report,  under  the  heading,  "Con- 
trols on  New  Backdoor  Authorities,"  it  is 
written: 

The  Budget  Committees  are  implementing 
immediately  those  portions  of  section  401 
of  the  Act  which  (1)  make  new  contract  and 
borrowing   authority   effective   only   to   the 


extent  and  amounts  provided  In  appropria- 
tions acts  (section  401(a) ) . 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 
With  respect  to  new  contract  ajid  borrow- 
ing authorities,  it  is  very  much  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  new  budget  process  to  prohibit 
a  last-minute  rush  of  new  backdoor  authori- 
ties. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  sec- 
tion 401  was  activated  on  March  3,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  did 
not  see  fit  to  report  a  clean  bill  on  March 
14  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  sec- 
tion 401  requirement.  And  on  March  18 
some  15  days  after  the  activation  of  401 ' 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  waive  sec- 
tion 401  against  Its  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  relevance  of  all  this 
to  my  point  of  order  should  seem  quite 
obvious.  It  is  not  relevant  whether  the 
committee  promises  to  offer  the  appro- 
priate amendment  at  a  later  point.  It 
may  or  may  not  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  it  may  or  may  not  be  adopted. 
But  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  there 
never  was  any  intention  to  permit  the 
Rules  Committee  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  section  401 ;  for  by  so  doing,  we  would 
in    effect    be    repealing    the    backdoor 
spending  ban  of  the  Budget  Act  by  per- 
mitting side-door  spending  through  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  is  my  contention 
that  the  authors  of  the  Budget  Act  never 
intended  for  side-door  spending  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  for  that  reason 
specifically  excluded  any  provision  for 
emergency  waivers  in  section  401  in  the 
House.  I  therefore  urge  that  my  point 
of  order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  variety  of 
grounds  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
address  this  point  of  order.  It  could  be 
dismissed  very  quickly  on  the  grounds 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  provide  that 
it  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up  for 
consideration  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  a  rule,  joint  rule  or 
the  order  of  business,  and  then  it  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  very  limited  number  of 
exceptions.  The  one  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  makes  as  his  point  of  order, 
and  all  the  different  ones  he  makes  as 
his  points  of  order,  are  not  included  in 
those  specific  exceptions. 

So,  the  rules  of  the  House  specifically 
make  it  clear  that  the  Rules  Committee 
is  in  order  when  it  reports  a  rule  dealing 
with  the  order  of  business,  and  it  does 
not  quahfy  that  authority  except  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  House  can  always  change  its 
rules.  It  is  protected  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair  will  note  I  have 
not  relied  on  the  fact  that  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  dealt  finally  with 
the  Budret  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act,  I  might  have  an  opinion  as  to  what 
the  authors  of  that  act,  and  consequently 
the  House,  felt.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  authors  of  that  bill  in  its 
final  form  were  well  aware  of  the  points 
that  I  have  just  made.  It  seems  to  me 
verv  clear  that  the  point  of  order  is  not 
valid  on  those  grounds. 


I  think,  however,  it  is  important  to 
add  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  a  new  committee.  Quite  spe- 
cifically, the  legislation  gave  it  a  year  in 
which  it  could  work  its  way  into  the 
process,  and  that  this  rule  aids  that 
committee  in  working  its  way  into  the 
process. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  when  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  is  adopted,  or  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  are  adop- 
ted to  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee, 
that  the  bill  then  will  be  in  compliance 
even  with  the  Budget  Control  Act.  But, 
this  exception  is  fully  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
giving  the  Congress  itself  an  opportunity 
of  1  year  in  which  to  try  out  the  proc- 
ess without  requiring  that  every  specific 
provision  of  that  process  as  provided  in 
law  be  followed. 

So,  on  the  general  grounds,  the  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  the  specific 
groimds,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  good. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  on 
the  point  of  order.  On  i>age  6  of  the  bill 
H.R.  4485,  at  line  14,  it  says: 
(The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  obligations  of 
the  Association  Issued  under  this  section, 
and  for  such  purposes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,] 

Would  the  gentleman  please  explain  to 
me  the  meaning  of  the  language? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thhik  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
should  explain  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  relates  to  the  point  of 
order,  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  This  provides  for  back-door  spend- 
ing and,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
under  the  act,  which  was  passed  many 
years  ago,  to  increase  the  public  debt 
without  congressional  action  or  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  goes  directly  to  sec- 
tion 401(a),  as  provided  in  the  new 
Budget  Procedures  Act. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  on  his  in- 
terpretation of  that  particular  point,  but 
I  do  not  see  where  it  Is  pertinent  to  the 
point  of  order.  I  think  the  discussion  we 
have  had  on  the  point  of  order  makes 
it  clear  that,  despite  the  fact,  this  rule 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Does  not  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act,  section  401(a)  prohibit  back- 
door spending? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  also  is  possible  for 
that  provision  to  be  waived.  What  I  tried 
to  do  in  my  discussion  in  opposition  to 
the  validity  of  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  to 
point  out  the  very  broad  basis  on  which 
such  a  matter  could  be  waived,  a  consti- 
tutional basis  and  a  specific  provision  of 
clause  4  of  rule  XI  granting  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  a  very  broad  authority  to 
report  matters  that  relate  to  order  of 


business.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  often  reports 
waivers  of  points  of  order,  and  this  is.  In 
effect,  a  waiver  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  the 
point  of  order  against  the  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  337  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  on  the  grounds 
that  that  Committee  has  no  authority 
to  report  as  privileged  a  resolution  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Sec- 
tion 401  prohibits  the  consideration  in 
the  House  of  any  bill  which  provides  new 
spending  authority  unless  that  bill  also 
provides  that  such  new  spending  author- 
ity is  to  be  available  only  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  Chair  would  point  out  that  while 
section  401  has  the  force  and  effect  of 
law,  section  904  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  clearly  recites  that  all  of  the 
provisions  of  title  IV,  including  section 
401,  were  enacted  as  an  exercise  of  the 
rulemaking  power  of  the  House,  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  with  full  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  each  House  to  change 
such  rules  at  any  time  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of 
the  House.  House  Resolution  5,  94th  Con- 
gress, adopted  all  these  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  as  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  this  Congress. 

Much  of  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  goes  to  the  merits  or 
the  propriety  of  the  action  recommended 
by  Committee  on  Rules  and  not  to  the 
authority  of  that  committee  to  report 
this  resolution. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

POINT  OF  ORDEB 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  make  a  further  point 
of  order  against  the  consideration  of  this 
rule  based  on  the  ruling  just  made  by  the 
Chair. 

The  Chair  has  just  ruled  section  904 
of  the  Budget  Control  Act  permits  the 
House  to  exercise  its  power  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  rule 
IX,  4(d>,  it  requires  that— 

Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules  reports 
a  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  part 
thereof  it  shall  Include  In  its  report  or  In 
an  accompanying  document — 

(1)  the  text  of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed:  and 

(2)  a  comparative  print  •  ♦  *. 

The  report  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Report  94-80,  contains  no  such  compara- 
tive print.  It  shows  nothing  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  rule  as  it  applies  to  any 
waiver  or  change  of  the  rules  of  the 
House;  and,  therefore,  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction, on  the  basis  the  Chair  just 
cited.  I,  therefore,  make  a  point  of  order 
this  is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


It  seems  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  constraint  purported  to  be 
placed  on  the  House  by  that  particular 
language  is  not  equal  to  the  specific, 
clear,  constitutional  provision  which 
states  that  the  House  will  make  its  rules 
and  change  its  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
no  subsidiary  provision  would  be  prevail- 
ing when  the  House  would  be  stopped 
from  modifying  its  rules  repeatedly  by 
technical  arguments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  agrees  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling).  The  Chair  would  state 
further  that  the  objection  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
refers  to  permanent  changes — amend- 
ments or  repeals— in  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  not  to  temporary  waivers. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQtTIRT 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  I  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  has  the  effect  of  rescinding  the 
rule  which  is  the  subject  of  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois or  whether  It  merely  suspends  the 
application  of  that  rule  for  the  purposes 
of  the  resolution  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  par- 
liamentary Inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  all  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  does  is 
make  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  before  the  House.  It  does  not 
change  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further* 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  It 
then  be  necessary  for  the  resolution 
which  is  before  the  House  to  be  agreed 
to  by  a  two-thirds  vote? 
The  SPEAKER.  It  would  not. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Anderson),  pending  which  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  337 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  4485,  the  Emer- 
gency Middle-Income  Housing  Act  of 
1975. 

House  Resolution  337  waives  points  of 
order  against  clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  3 -day  rule) .  House  Resolution 
337  also  waives  points  of  order  against 
section  401  of  Public  Law  93-344  (the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974).  Sec- 
tion 401  of  Public  Law  93-344  prohibits 
consideration  of  a  biU  in  the  House  un- 
less that  bill  provides  that  new  spending 
authority  Included  in  the  bUl  Is  to  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  acts.  H.R.  4485  lacks  such 
a  provision,  thus  the  waiver  is  required. 
The  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency, 
and  Housing  has  prepared  a  committee 
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amendment  with  the  necessary  spending 
authority  limitation  and  will  offer  the 
amendment  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4485. 

H.R.  4485  will  stimulate  housing  con- 
struction by  expanding  the  potential 
home-buying  market  with  the  incentive 
of  lower  interest  rates.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  home  buyers  by  either  reducing 
temporarily  the  payments  on  a  market 
rate  mortgage  to  6  percent,  or  to  provide 
for  7-percent  interest  rates  for  the  life  of 
the  mortgage. 

H.R.  4485  provides  that  assistance  can 
be  given  with  respect  to  single  family 
homes,  one-family  units  in  a  condomin- 
ium project,  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
projects  and  units  in  cooperative  housing 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  337  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  this  ur- 
gently needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  2-hour  open 
rule  has  been  adequately  explained,  and 
I  think  the  special  waiver  of  section  401 
of  the  Budget  Act  has  also  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  in  my  point  of  order.  I 
regret  that  my  point  of  order  was  not 
sustained,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
there  is  another  way  to  protest  this  early 
crack  in  the  Budget  Act— this  new  foot 
in  the  backdoor— and  that  is  by  defeat- 
ing this  rule  and  forcing  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  bring  back  a 
clean  bill  which  does  conform  with  the 
back-door  spending  ban. 

We  are  told  this  is  the  "Emergency 
Middle  Income  Housing  Act."  It  seems 
fashionable  nowadays  to  stick  the  word 
"emergency-  in  every  bill  that  comes 
down  the  pike.  With  respect  to  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  have  been  getting,  it 
would  appear  that  the  word  "emergency" 
is  a  code  word  for  explaining,  'we  rushed 
this  through  committee  without  adequate 
hearings  and  deliberation  because  we 
were  working  under  a  legislative  man- 
date and  timetable  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  The  legislative  process  be 
damned." 

In  the  case  of  this  bill,  I  would  suggest 
the  word  "emergency"  in  its  title  sug- 
gests another  thing,  and  that  is  that 
dangling  this  plum  and  the  housing  tax 
credit  goodie  now  being  considered  by  the 
other  body  will  foster  a  new  "emergency" 
in  the  housing  industry  by  forcing  delays 
in  new  construction  and  home  purchases 
at  a  time  when  conditions  otherwise 
augur  well  for  building  and  buying.  In 
this  regard.  I  would  point  out  that  in- 
terest rates  are  coming  down  and  there 
are  huge  new  savings  inflows  into  our 
thrift  institutions. 

This  bill  would  more  accurately  be  en- 
titled the  "Housing  Delay"  bill  because 
it  does  propose  new  programs  which  en- 
tail considerable  start-up  time.  Our  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  committee 
have  offered  a  much  more  sensible  alter- 
native, and  that  is  building  on  an  already 
existing  program— "The  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act"  enacted 
just  last  fall.  By  upping  the  authoriza- 
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tion  on  that  program  and  including  addi- 
tional types  of  dwellings,  that  program 
could  be  reactivated  almost  immediately 
on  passage. 

But  I  would  still  maintain  that  this 
House  must  take  a  stand  now  on  this 
rule  which  does  establish  the  very  bad 
precedent  of  establishing  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  the  new  sidedoor  for  backdoor 
spending— something  we  attempted  to 
close  with  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  The 
point  is  that  the  committee  has  promisad 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  close 
the  backdoor  in  its  original  biU.  But  that 
amendment  may  or  may  not  be  adopted. 
And  moreover,  other  committees  will  be 
encouraged  by  this  rule  to  keep  their 
backdoor  spending  practices  alive 
through  the  sidedoor  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. For  these  reasons,  I  would  urge 
defeat  of  this  rule.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  can  very  easily  re- 
port back  a  clean  bill  without  delay  and 
the  Rules  Committee  can  report  a 
straight  open  rule  without  any  waivers 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Steicer) . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  remarks  that  he 
has  made  and  say  that  I  agree  complete- 
1>'  with  him. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  would 
be  willing  to  respond  to  a  question  or 
whether  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  might  also 
elucidate  in  answer  to  the  question.  Did 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
mdicate  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  the  school  lunch  program 
similar  to  the  amendment  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  says  It  will 
offer,  which  deals  with  the  issue  of  back- 
door spending? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  listened 
this  morning  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  and  in  his  discussion  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  made  any  reference  at  all  to 
whether  or  not  an  amendment  would  be 
offered  by  the  committee  on  that  point. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  Informed  the 
committee  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  did.  I  would  have  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinois.  I  would 
make  the  same  response  with  respect  to 
the  other  item  that  the  gentleman  refers 
to. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further  may  I 
simply  say  that  I  am  as  distressed  as  I 
can  be,  in  large  part  because  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  thought  was  not  only 
definitively  on  target,  but  had  to  do  with 


a  section  of  House  Resolution  988  now  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  I  offered 
to  the  Bolling  committee. 

I  thought  he  was  quite  clear  what  our 
intention  in  that  situation  was,  that  if 
we  were  changing  the  rules  we  had  to 
have  a  Ramseyer  rule  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  appalled  at  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  this  afternoon  in 
what  I  think  was  a  subversion  of  what 
was  attempted  by  this  House  when  It 
adopted  that  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs) . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
bill  and  the  rule.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
needed,  there  has  not  been  the  stimula- 
tion for  the  construction  industry  that 
Congress  had  hoped  to  provide  at  the 
time  of  the  Direct  Purchase  Mortgage 
Plan  which  was  enacted  in  November 
of  last  year.  Because  of  high  costs  of 
construction  and  continued  high  Inter- 
est rates,  the  construction  industry  has 
remained  static  and  housing  starts  have 
been  very  low. 

In  one  recession  after  another  it  has 
been  known  that  a  principal  key  to  re- 
covery is  the  construction  Industry.  This 
Industry  historically  has  led  the  way  out 
of  periods  of  recession.  Today  we  have 
before  us  a  new  housing  bill  which 
frankly  faces  up  to  the  problem  by  pro- 
viding a  Government  subsidy  to  reduce 
interest  payments.  High  Interest  rates 
have  been  the  principal  barrier  to  re- 
newed activity  In  the  field  of  construc- 
tion. The  cost  of  construction  material, 
particularly  lumber,  is  down.  There  are 
many  who  are  employed  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  who  need  to  go  back  to 
work.  This  combination  should  start 
things  happening  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  can  well  stimulate  housing 
construction  by  expanding  the  potential 
home  buying  market  and  by  counteract- 
ing recessionary  no-buy  attitudes  caused 
by  high  prices  of  land  and  construction, 
as  well  as  high  interest  rates,  and  by 
general  uncertainty  about  the  future. 
Confidence  is  contagious.  When  people 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  home,  a  chain  reaction  sets  in 
which  affects  many  other  people. 

The  bill  would  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance toward  the  purchase  of  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  homes  at  an  average 
amount  of  $30,000  each.  It  Is  not  a  per- 
manent program,  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  a  limited  period  in 
order  to  stimulate  housing  activity  and 
the  program  would  expire  on  June  30, 
1976. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  is  not  too 
big,  but  it  is  big  enough  to  provide 
needed  activity  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  home  build- 
ing field.  It  is  directed  toward  the  mid- 
dle income  group,  and  assistance  could 
be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  single 
family  homes,  one-family  units  in  a  con- 
dominium, or  units  In  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects.  Part  of  the  funds  may  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  new  but  unsold 
homes  and  previously  occupied  homes. 
These,  too.  are  useful  provisions.  The  bill 
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offers  a  choice  between  6  percent  Inter- 
est rate  for  a  temporary  period  or  7  per- 
cent rate  for  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

There  are  critics  who  feel  that  the  bill 
would,  because  of  Its  low  interest  fea- 
tures, would  provide  only  temporary 
help  and  that  it  would  take  away  from 
the  opportunity  by  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  housing.  To  me  the  answer  is 
simple.  The  low  number  of  housing 
starts  provides  ample  reason  for  a  tem- 
porary stimulus.  The  limited  number 
of  housing  units  that  would  be  con- 
structed In  this  program  would  prevent 
It  being  a  block  to  large  scale  construc- 
tion financing  through  normal  channels. 
The  bill  would  help  to  move  the  large 
inventory  of  unsold  houses.  It  would 
help  those  middle  Income  families  who 
cannot  purchase  homes  at  current  prices 
and  interest  rates,  and  it  would  provide 
again  for  the  construction  industry  to 
lead  in  the  march  upward  out  of  reces- 
sion. I  am  told  the  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  home  builders  associations,  the 
banks,  and  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

I  am  impressed  by  this  proposal  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  encourage  homeownership  and 
to  promote  a  revival  of  the  construction 
industry. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  and 
his  committee  for  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive way  in  which  they  are  facing  up  to 
such  major  challenges  as  this. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  without  speak- 
ing to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  deeply  distressed  by  what  has 
happened  here  this  afternoon.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  within  this  Congress 
we  should  have  learned  several  lessons 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years;  we  should 
not  easily  discard  a  rule  and  live  by  con- 
sidering only  when  it  is  convenient  to 
discard  it,  and  when  it  is  inconvenient 
to  discard  it. 

There  is  a  system  for  changing  the 
rules. 

We  have  learned  by  hard  lessons  that 
when  we  discard  the  rules  lightly  we  are 
all  in  danger. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  accept 
the  spirit  of  what  I  am  saying  here.  I 
feel  very  deeply  about  this.  This  has  been 
the  first  occasion — or  perhaps  the  sec- 
ond occasion,  to  be  more  honest — the 
second  occasion  of  truly  discouraging 
import  that  I  have  found  since  I  have 
come  down  to  Washington  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
It  would  have  been  well  within  my  rights 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
on  the  point  of  order  I  just  made.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  It  would  have  been  an 
exercise  in  futility,  because  I  am  under 
no  illusions  as  to  what  the  outcome  of 


that  would  have  been,  even  though  my 
point  was  valid. 

The  ruling  which  the  Chair  gave  in 
his  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  on  his  point  of  order, 
although  I  did  not  agree  with  it,  might 
have  been  debatable.  However,  the 
Speaker's  ruling  presented  itself  in  my 
mind  as  falling  squarely  within  the  rule 
that  I  cited  which  requires  that  if  we 
change  or  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Rules  Committee 
must  file  a  proper  report  showing  ex- 
actly what  changes  are  proposed  together 
with  a  comparison  print. 

The  only  answer  to  my  contention  was 
given  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bolling)  who  is  an  expert — indeed, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House  when  it  comes  to  parUa- 
mentary  procedure — and  he  gave  his 
view  that  my  point  was  a  technicality 
which  would  have  to  fall  to  a  superior 
"constitutional  requirement."  I  think, 
however,  that  his  was  rather  a  fiimsy 
argument. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  said  that  he  was  appalled  at 
the  Chair's  ruling.  That,  I  think,  is  a  mild 
statement.  But  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  placed  her 
finger  on  the  real  heart  of  this  problem. 

We  are  not  just  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans in  this  House;  we  are  liberals  and 
conservatives,  and  farmers  and  city  peo- 
ple, and  blacks  and  whites.  There  are 
many,  many  different  minorities  which 
on  a  different  day  might  be  composed, 
and  just  as  surely  can  be  slapped  down 
by  force,  whether  by  the  Chair  or  by  the 
majority. 

If  we  have  no  rules,  if  we  have  nothing 
to  live  by.  If  there  is  no  law  except  the 
whim  of  the  moment  and  the  political 
need  of  that  moment,  then  all  of  us  and 
each  of  us  are  in  grave  danger.  As  are 
the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
House  today  has  seen  a  willingness  to 
accept  that  kind  of  life  without  rules  or 
standards.  It  is  a  dangerous  concept, 
and  those  who  may  be  here  for  only  2 
years — or  20  years — if  they  permit  this 
to  continue,  live  at  their  own  peril  and. 
indeed,  the  peril  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
second  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. We  have  witnessed  throughout 
the  first  couple  of  months  of  this  session, 
I  think,  some  very  discouraging  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  toward  what  we 
think  are  the  rights  of  the  minority.  To- 
day I  think  we  hit  either  an  alltime 
high  or  an  alltime  low  when  we  have 
abandoned  the  Ramseyer  rule  in  favor 
of  the  Oklahoma  rule,  or  whatever  it 
may  be.  But  when  we  get  rid  of  the  or- 
derliness of  the  House  for  convenience, 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
said,  the  majority  can  do  anything  that 
it  wants  to  do. 

They  can  stuff  it  down  our  throats  if 
they  insist,  but  sooner  or  later  this  sort 
of  thing  is  going  to  catch  up  with  them. 


I  am  dismayed  to  be  serving  in  a  body 
where  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
and  the  clearest  logic  happens  to  be  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  votes  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  conclusion,  I  can  recall  that  back 
in  1973  at  the  time  the  Budget  Control 
and  Anti-Impoundment  Act  was  being 
debated  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  very  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  body,  now  departed,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross,  made 
a  speech  which  appears  on  pages  39725 
and  following  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  December  5,  1973.  I  think  maybe 
some  of  the  words  that  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion  are  worth  repeating  this  after- 
noon, because  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  this  legis- 
lation  

Referring  to  the  Budget  Control  and 
An  ti -Impoundment  Act — 
is  an  exercise  In  rhetoric  and  futility.  No 
amount  of  legislation  will  instiU  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  In- 
gredient, the  element  that  has  been  miss- 
ing, and  that  is  fiscal  responsibility.  And 
again  I  repeat:  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
legislation  will  provide  morality  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Are  we  to  fill  this  afternoon  that  dole- 
ful prophecy  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  by  so  clearly  violating  the  cardinal 
central  point  of  this  act,  which  was  to 
restrain  the  kind  of  back-door  spend- 
ing that  Is  clearly  mandated  by  this  leg- 
islation? I  repeat,  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  every  Member  of  this  body,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  regardless  of  how 
one  feels  about  the  emergency  housing 
legislation  that  would  be  made  in  order 
under  this  rule,  to  defeat  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  can  come  back  with 
a  rule  that  would  make  that  bill  in  or- 
der for  consideration  without — without — 
the  kind  of  clear  violation  of  the  back- 
door spending  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Control  Act. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
reflect  that  in  their  vote  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  on  a  technical  question,  I  won- 
der If  the  gentleman  would  draw  any 
distinction  between  waiving  or  suspend- 
ing of  a  rule  on  the  one  hand  and  elimi- 
nating of  permanently  altering  it  for  all 
cases  on  the  other.  Is  there  a  distinction? 
Is  that  a  valid  distinction? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  is  referring  now  to  the 
argument  that  was  raged  over  whether 
or  not  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  violates  the  Ramseyer  rule. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was 
rereading  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  were  adopted  for  the 
first  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  Per- 
haps it  would  be,  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  worth  taking  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  read  the  rule: 
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Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules  rejxjrts 
a  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
part  thereof,  it  shall  include  in  its  report 
or  in  an  accompanying  document  the  text  .  .  . 
of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  which 
It  is  proposed  to  be  repealed. 

As  I  read  that  language  I  find  little  or 
no  basis  for  the  argument  that  somehow 
what  we  are  doing  by  adopting  this  re.'- 
olution  (H.  Res.  337)  this  afternoon, 
with  its  waiver,  that  we  are  changing  the 
rules  of  the  House  but  somehow  doing  it 
in  a  very  temporary  manner,  and  that 
since  we  are  not  permanently  re- 
pealing the  rules  of  this  body  that  there 
is  no  need  for  compliance  with  the  act. 
I  think  if  that  had  been  the  intent  of 
the  rule  it  would  have  said  so  and  I 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  previously  that  it  is  clear  on  the 
face  of  the  rule  that  we  are  not  comply- 
ing with  the  Ramseyer  Rule  by  reporting 
it  as  we  did  without  making  it  clear  what 
is  being  changed. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  operative  language, 
as  I  heard  the  gentleman  read  it,  is  re- 
ferring to  repealing  or  amending  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  so  the  gentleman 
•  renews  his  inquiry.  And  I  might  say 
parenthetically  my  inclination  is  to  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  argtmient  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  probably 
vote  against  the  passage  of  this  because 
of  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  But  the  question  is:  Is  there  not 
a  difference  between  waiving  or  suspend- 
ing a  rule  and  repealing  and  amending 
a  rule? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield; 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcMn  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  stated  the  rea- 
reason  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
propounding  the  parlimentary  question. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  created  here  a 
brand  new  way  of  repealing  a  rule.  Or- 
dinarily if  we  repeal  a  rule  it  takes  a 
two-thirds  vote.  The  Parliamentarian 
said,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  in 
this  instance  it  would  not  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Yet  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
apparently  was  the  application  of  the 
rules  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois were  somehow  not  applicable.  So 
I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
Chair  ruled.  It  may  be  we  have  just 
created  a  brand  new  way  of  suspending 
a  rule  without  a  two-thirds  vote  and  that 
is  the  only  way  I  can  possibly  interpret 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  today. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  adopting  the  re- 
sponse of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I 
think  if  we  wish  to  suspend  the  rules  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  But  clearly  if 
this  rule  is  adopted,  if  it  is  adopted  by 


a  majority  vote,  it  is  adopted.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  suspend  a  rule  by  a 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  yield  further,  I  have  been 
persuaded  by  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  it  is  essentially 
laiwise  to  adopt  this  rule  in  its  present 
form,  but  I  am  somewhat  distressed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  integrity  of  our 
Speaker  has  been  called  into  question 
by  a  slight  of  tongue  remark  a  moment 
ago  about  the  "rule  of  Oklahoma"  as 
distinguished  from  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  I  rise  in  defense  of  the  Speaker  and 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
in  his  argument  against  this  rule. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  con- 
clusion, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  his  statement.  I  would  cer- 
tainly second  it  in  every  respect. 

In  raising  the  point  of  order  as  I  did 
originally,  I  did  not  wish  to  challenge 
the  Chair  in  any  manner  or  the  integrity 
of  the  Chair  on  the  first  point  of  order 
that  was  urged;  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
that  confronts  us.  It  is  not  the  integrity 
of  the  Chair,  but  rather  the  integrity  of 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  seldom  take  the 
well  to  talk  about  a  rule.  I  do  so  because 
I  am  truly  shocked  by  what  I  have  heard. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  answering  a  simi- 
lar exercise  the  other  day.  I  described 
what  tears  were  being  shed  as  crocodile 
tears;  but  this  time  we  have  gone  well 
beyond  crocodile  tears. 

The  notion  that  some  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  in 
the  House  would  compare  this  waiver  of 
points  of  order  to  some  of  the  things  that 
took  place  in  the  last  few  years  in  an- 
other branch,  which  I  take  it  was  the 
intent,  really  rather  terrifies  me. 

Now,  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  the  technical  argimients  made  by  peo- 
ple who  have  a  modest  imderstanding, 
apparently,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
House  proceeds.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  difference  between  suspending  the 
rules  and  a  whole  variety  of  other  things. 
Surely  all  the  parliamentary  experts  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  understand  that 
it  is  commonplace  to  waive  points  of 
order.  It  is  done  very  frequently,  usually 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

What  is  a  waiver  of  points  of  or- 
der? It  is  saying  that  a  violation  of 
the  rules  is  recognized  but  that  the 
House  should  nevertheless  have  a  chance 
to  work  its  will.  It  admits  that 
rules  are  being  violated  and  the  waiver 
says  that  particular  point  of  order  will 
not  lie  against  or  during  the  considera- 
tion of  a  specified  proposition.  It  is  not 
a  suspension  of  all  the  rules.  It  is  a  waiver 
of  a  specific  rule  or  portion  thereof;  so 
we  are  not  doing  an  outrage  to  the  rule 
of  law  or  the  rule  of  rules,  in  view  of  the 
authority  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
of  the  House  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  various  rules  in  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  business.  We  are  proceed- 
ing in  a  standard,  usual  way. 
Now,  I  happen  to  have  been  described, 


and  I  actually  was  the  cleanup  man  on 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  I  was  the  fioor  manager  on  that  act 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  never  said  that  we 
were  doing  anything  wonderful. 

I  said  we  were  undertaking  again  to 
attempt  to  be  responsible  in  dealing  with 
the  budget  and  we  were  setting  up  a 
process  that  might  work,  if  the  Congress 
had  the  will.  The  very  best  way  to  scuttle 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  is  to 
clearly  tell  everybody  in  its  first  year  that 
every  mistake  we  make  In  drawing  our 
legislation  in  an  unfamiliar  way  will  be 
punished  by  delay.  We  are  trying  to  lead 
the  whole  institution  into  the  adoption 
of  a  revolution  in  its  way  of  proceeding. 
This  institution  has  never  seriously  at- 
tempted to  look  at  the  whole  budget  proc- 
ess. We  are  painfully  and  agonizingly 
beginning  that  process  row. 

It  was  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  to 
make  the  first  mistake  and  since  the  bill 
they  had  was  an  important  bill,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  use  a  standard  normal 
process,  within  the  authority  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  of 
waiving  the  point  of  order  against  the 
violation  of  a  particular  rule,  as  is  often 
the  custom. 

There  is  no  fundamental  change  here. 
There  is  no  fundamental  evil  here.  It  is 
a  process  that  conforms  exactly  to  the 
process  used  repeatedly. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  better  that  we 
judge  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  the  real 
issue  before  us. 

It  is  that  our  brethren  on  the  left 
largely  oppose  the  legislation  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  our  brethren  on  the  right, 
hopefully,  support  the  legislation  we  are 
talking  about,  and  our  brethren  on  the 
left  quite  properly  do  what  I  would  prob- 
ably do  if  I  were  in  the  minority — put 
their  best  foot  forward,  since  the  only 
way  they  could  possibly  win  on  this  issue 
is  on  a  technicality,  to  beat  the  techni- 
cality to  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  move  the  previ- 
ous question  without  yielding  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  only. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  As  usual,  he  has  given  the 
House  a  very  erudite  and,  I  think,  well 
considered  argument.  He  is  correct  when 
he  states  that  it  is  nothing  new  and 
nothing  to  be  of  any  great  moment  for 
the  House  to  waive  points  of  order.  We 
have  done  so  frequently  in  the  past. 

I  think  Uie  thing  which  bothers  those 
of  us  on  this  side  more  than  anything 
else  is  that  this  is  probably  the  first  test 
of  the  Budget  Act,  and  to  have  a  bill  come 
out  which  immediately  waives  points  of 
order  seems  to  me  to  do  violence  to  th« 
act  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  was  one 
of  the,  as  he  said — I  would  say  the  ab- 
solutely main  proponent  of  the  act,  and 
without  the  gentleman's  work  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  such 
act  as  the  Budget  Impoundment  and 
Control  Act — but  it  disturbs  me  some- 
what to  find  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, my  good  friend,  now  espousing  a 
rule  which  makes  it  impossible  to  attack 
a  provision  of  the  bill  which,  in  my  opin- 
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ion,  does  complete  and  utter  violence  to 
one  of  the  salient  points  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
am  glad  he  is  disturbed.  If  I  thought 
that  this  was  going  to  impair  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  to  work,  I  would  be 
standing  with  him,  as  he  has  stood  with 
me  on  other  occasions  when  we  dealt 
with  reform  and  reorganization. 

Today,  I  think  the  arguments  of  the 
minority,«aj»  ill  considered.  I  honestly 
believe  we  would  do  better  to  deal  gently 
as  we  proceed.  The  gentleman  may  point 
in  the  future  and  say,  "Bolling  was 
wrong,  that  this  was  the  point  at  which 
we  killed  the  act."  I  will  never  believe 
that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man will  ever  do  it,  because  this  kind 
of  action  does  not  kill  acts.  It  takes  a 
great  many  acts  to  make  any  piece  of 
law  work,  and  we  are  embarking  on  a 
process  that  may  or  may  not  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  yield 
further,  even  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. I  do  not  intend  to  yield  further. 
I  am  just  taking  the  privilege  of  the  last 
word,  which  the  manager  of  a  resolution 
has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  will 
benefit  the  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  by  not  being  too  rigid,  and 
I  would  serve  notice  on  my  friends  on 
the  majority  side  that  I  mean  exactly 
what  I  said,  that  if  we  begin  to  use  this 
technique  as  a  way  to  circumvent  and 
make  of  no  effect  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act,  they  will  find 
me,  not  with  the  majority,  but  perhaps 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  242,  noes  142, 
not  voting  48,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  74] 

AYES— 242 

Adams 

Breckinridge 

Dent 

Addabbo 

Brinltley 

Derrick 

Ambro 

Brodbead 

Dingell 

Anderson, 

Brooks 

Dodd 

Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Downey 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Downing 

Annunzio 

Biu-ke,  Mass. 

Drlnan 

Ashley 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Asp  In 

Burton,  John 

Early 

AuCoin 

Burton,  PhUllp  Eckhardt 

BadUlo 

Byron 

Edwards,  Calif 

Baldus 

Carr 

Eilberg 

Barrett 

Casey 

English 

Baucus 

Chappell 

Evans,  Ind. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Chlsholm 

Fascell 

Bedell 

Clay 

Fisher 

Bergland 

Collins,  ni. 

Fithlaa 

Bevill 

Corman 

Flood 

Biaggl 

Cornell 

Plorio 

Bingham 

Cotter 

Foley 

Blanchard 

DAmours 

Ford,  Mich. 

Blouin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Boggs 

Daniels. 

Fountain 

Bolling 

Dominick  V. 

Fraser 

Honker 

Danielson 

Fulton 

Bowen 

Davis 

Fuqua 

Brademas 

Delaney 

Oaydos 

Breaux 

Dellums 

Glaimo 

Ginn 

Mazzoli 

Roush 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Green 

Melcher 

Russo 

Haley 

Metcalfe 

Ryan 

Hall 

Meyner 

St  Germain 

Hamilton 

Mezvinsky 

Santinl 

Hanley 

MUford 

Sarbanes 

Hannaford 

Miller,  Calif. 

Scheuer 

Harkln 

MineU 

Schroeder 

Harris 

Minish 

Seiberllng 

Hayes,  Ind. 

Mink 

Sharp 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Mitchell,  Md. 

Shipley 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Slkes 

Helstoski 

MoUohan 

Simon 

Henderson 

Montgomery 

SlBk 

Hicks 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Slack 

Holland 

Morgan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Howard 

Moss 

Soarz 

Howe 

Mottl 

Spellman 

Hubbard 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Staggers 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Stanton, 

Hungate 

Natcher 

James  V. 

Ichord 

Neal 

Steed 

Johnson,  Calif 

Nedzl 

Stephens 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nichols 

Stokes 

Jones,  N.C. 

Nix 

Stratton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Studds 

Jordan 

Nowak 

Sullivan 

Karth 

Oberstar- 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Ob«y 

Teague 

Kazen 

GHara 

Thompson 

Keys 

Ottinger 

Thornton 

Koch 

Patman 

Tsongas 

Krebs 

Patten 

Ullman 

Krueger 

Patterson,  Calif  Van  Deerlln 

LaFalce 

Pattison,  N.Y. 

Vander  Veen 

Leggett 

Pepper 

Vanik 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Vigorlto 

Levitas 

Pickle 

Waxman 

Litton 

Pike 

Weaver 

Lloyd,  CalU. 

Poage 

White 

Lloyd,  Tenn. 

Preyer 

Whitten 

Long,  La. 

Price 

Wilson, 

McCormack 

Randall 

Charles,  Tex 

McFall 

Rees 

Wlrth 

McHugh 

Reuss 

Wolff 

McKay 

Richmond 

Wright 

Macdonald 

Riegle 

Wydler 

Madden 

Rodino 

Yates 

Maguire 

Rogers 

Yatron 

Mahon 

Rooney 

Young,  Ga. 

Mann 

Rose 

Young,  Tex. 

Mathis 

Rosenthal 

Zablocki 

Matsunaga 

Rostenkowskl 
NOES— 142 

Zeferettl 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Myers,  Pa. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Gude 

O'Brien 

Andrews, 

Guyer 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Hagedorn 

Peyser 

Archer 

Hammer- 

Pressler 

Ashbrook 

schmldt 

Prltchard 

Bafalis 

Hansen 

Qule 

Bauman 

Harsha 

Quillen 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hastings 

Railsback 

Bennett 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Regula 

Blester 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Broomfleld 

Hillis 

Rlnaldo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hinshaw 

Robinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Buchanan 

Holtzman 

Ruimels 

Burke,  Pla. 

Horton 

Sarasin 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Hyde 

Schneebell 

Carter 

Jacobs 

Schulze 

Cederberg 

Jarman 

Sebellus 

Clancy 

Jefifords 

Shriver 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Shuster 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Kelly 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Stanton, 

Conable 

Ketchum 

J.  William 

Conte 

Kindness 

Steelman 

Coughlin 

Lagomtirsino 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Latta 

Steiger,  Wis. 

W.,  Jr. 

Long.  Md. 

Stuckey 

Devine 

Lott 

Symms 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Talcott 

Duncan,  Tenn 

McClory 

Taylor,  Mo. 

du  Pont 

McCloskey 

Thone 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCoUister 

Treen 

Emery 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

McDonald 

Wa'rronner 

Esch 

McEwen 

Walsh 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKlnney 

Wampler 

Fen  wick 

Madlgan 

Whalen 

Plndley 

Martin 

Whitehurst 

Fish 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Forsythe 

Mlkva 

Winn 

Frenzel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Wylie 

Prey 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Young.  Alaska 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Young,  FlB. 

Gilman 

Moorhead, 

Goodling 

Calif. 

Qradlson 

Myers,  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING — 48 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Armstrong 
Bell 
Boland 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Carney 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
de  la  Garza 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Edgar 


Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Goldwater 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Hightower 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Okla. 

Landrum 

Lent 

MUls 

MofTett 

Mosber 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

ONeUl 

Rangel 

Rlsenhoover 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Ruppe 

Skubltz 

Stark 

Symington 

Traxler 

Udall 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Plynt  for,  with  Mr.  Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Moeher  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Goldwater  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Skubltz 
against. 

Mr.  Roncallo  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson 
against. 

Mr.  Stark  for,  with  Mr.  Ruppe  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Callfcmla  for, 
with  Mr.  Derwinski  against. 

Mr.  Hightower  for,  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
against. 

Ms.  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Conlan  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Broyhill  against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 

Mr.  Traxler  for,  with  Mr.  Burgener  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Jenrette. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rlsenhoover. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4485)  to  provide  for  greater 
homeownership  opportunities  for  mid- 
dle-income families  and  to  encourage 
more  efficient  use  of  land  and  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss ) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to: 

IN     THE     COMMrrTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  4485,  with  Mr. 
GiAiMo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss > 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4485  would  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  up  to  400,000  homes  in 
the  coming  year  to  middle-income 
Americans,  those  families  generally  in 
the  $10,000  to  $18,000  income  brackets. 
It  would  do  so  at  modest  cost  to  the 
Government. 

H.R.  4485  is  a  congressional  response 
to  the  deepest  recession  since  World  War 
n.  with  employment  at  a  postwar  high 
of  8.2  percent  and  likely  to  climb  higher, 
and  with  residential  construction  in  its 
second  year  of  severe  depression. 

The  homebuilding  industry  is  now  op- 
erating at  less  than  one-half  of  its  ca- 
pacity. In  1974,  housing  starts  declined 
to  1.3  million  units.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, production  levels  in  1972  and  1973 
were  2.4  million  and  2  million  units,  re- 
spectively. In  December,  1974,  housing 
starts  hit  an  annualized  bottom  rate  of 
880,000  units.  The  annual  rate  increased 
in  January  to  996,000  units.  But  Febru- 
ary's Department  of  Commerce  figures, 
available  only  this  week,  show  a  back- 
sliding to  an  annual  rate  of  977,000  units. 
The  December  and  February  starts  are 
the  lowest  since  housing  statistics  was 
first  kept  in  1946.  Even  more  foreboding 
is  the  trend  of  building  permit  rates.  In 
December,  the  annual  rate  of  building 
permits  issued  was  802,000.  In  January, 
the  rate  dropped  precipitously  to  682,000 
permits.  In  February  it  dropped  further 
to  673,000  permits.  The  building  permit 
rate  is  a  harbinger  of  the  housing  starts 
to  be  expected  in  the  months  ahead. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  They 
mean  an  imemployment  rate  in  residen- 
tial construction  of  well  over  40  percent. 
They  mean  unemployment  and  hardship 
in  industries  which  depend  on  construc- 
tion, such  as  furniture  and  appliance 
manufacturers,  and  food  and  lumber 
product  producers.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  February  for  the  furniture  indus- 
try was  21  percent,  for  lumber  it  was  17.5 
percent. 

Our  best  Information  is  that  the  home- 
building  industry  will  not  pull  itself  out 
of  the  current  slump  during  1975,  and 
indeed  that  housing  starts  will  fall  below 
1974' s  dismal  showing  of  1.3  million 
starts. 

H.R.  4485  is  an  emergency  shot  in  the 
arm  to  the  homebuilding  industry.  It  is 
not  a  permanent  housing  program.  H.R. 
4485  will  stimulate  increased  housing 
production  by  expanding  the  homebuy- 
ing  market  and  by  encouraging  families 
to  purchase  up  to  400.000  additional 
homes  in  the  coming  year,  through  the 
incentive  of  flower  interest  rates. 

The  major  roadblock  today  to  con- 
struction activity  is  consumer  reluctance 
to  purchase  homes.  This  reluctance  is 
due  to  high  interest  rates  and  the  high 
costs  generally  of  homeownership.  It  is 
also  due  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
economy,  and  in  the  Government's  will- 
ingness to  take  action  to  pull  the  econ- 
omy out  of  its  slump.  H.R.  4485  is  de- 
signed to  increase  the  homebuying  mar- 
ket, and  to  encourage  other  families  who 
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might  defer  a  home  purchase  to  buy 
this  year.  The  bill  does  this  by  providing 
two  types  of  subsidies.  One  would  reduce 
mortgage  payments  to  the  level  of  a  6- 
percent  mortgage  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod—3  years  for  the  full  subsidy,  and  3 
more  years  for  a  gradual  phasedown  of 
the  subsidy.  This  approach  should  be  at- 
tractive to  upwardly  mobile  families,  par- 
ticularly younger  families.  The  other 
subsidy  mechanism  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  mortgages  to  be  written  at  a 
permanent  interest  rate  of  7  percent  for 
the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

Most  of  the  additional  homes  stimu- 
lated by  H.R.  4485  will  be  new  starts.  A 
portion  will  be  new  homes  in  the  current 
inventory  of  unsold  homes,  the  sale  of 
these  will  enable  builders  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  other  units. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  lead  the 
economy  out  of  its  current  recession  is 
through  the  stimulation  of  homebuild- 
ing activity.  The  construction  of  new 
homes  has  an  extraordinary  ripple  effect 
on  the  economy.  For  every  250,000  new 
homes  built,  according  to  most  conserv- 
ative estimates,  approximately  343,000 
man-years  of  work  would  be  generated, 
155,000  in  onsite  and  offsite  construction 
work,  and  188,000  in  related  industries. 
This  additional  employment  and  busi- 
ness activity  would  increase  Federal  tax 
revenues  by  approximately  $700  million. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  op- 
posed this  bill  in  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee  on  the  ground  that 
prosperity  for  the  housing  industry  is  just 
around  the  corner.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment's latest  figures  reveal  how 
wishful  is  this  thinking.  The  homebuild- 
ing industry  stands  in  dire  need  of  stimu- 
lation. Do-nothing  policies  have  had  their 
chance. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act, 
decidedly  and  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
4485. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  I  talked  to  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  and  two  of 
the  other  Members.  We  are  hopeful  that 
we  can  complete  general  debate  here  to- 
night. In  spite  of  having  a  2-hour  gen- 
eral debate,  we  are  hoping  that  we  can 
get  rid  of  this  general  debate  this  eve- 
ning in  about  30  minutes.  I  just  want 
the  Members  to  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  try  to  complete  the  bill  tonight, 
and  the  more  quiet  we  get,  the  better 
cooperation  we  get,  the  quicker  we  will 
get  through  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  quite  con- 
cur with  them.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  Members  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  will  restrict  their  remarks  in  the 
general  debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciated  the  comments  made  by 
my  good  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  advise  him  that 
we  will  all  be  happy  to  revise  and  extend 
our  remarks  and  stick  them  in  tonight 
and  move  on.  ' 

Mr.  BARRETT.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  exactly  what  I  am 
going  to  do  in  an  effort  to  save  time 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
suggest  to  both  of  the  gentlemen  that 
probably  this  colloquy  has  taken  more 
time  already  than  my  remarks  in  Gen- 
eral debate  will  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  HR 
4485,  but  fully  understand  the  facts  of 
life  in  this  political  climate. 

I  hope  each  Member  of  the  House  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  minority 
views  in  the  report  on  H.R.  4485.  Those 
views  set  forth  ample  reasons  to  warrant 
defeat  of  H.R.  4485  or  in  the  alternative 
passage  of  the  substitute  I  intend  to  of- 
fer at  the  appropriate  time.  I.  and  my 
mmority  colleagues  in  the  committee  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  path  we  have 
embarked  upon  will  severely  wound  an 
mdustry  which  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  ravages  of  inflation  which 
has  kept  it  on  the  critical  list  for  quite 
some  time.  The  question  was  asked  in 
subcommittee,  and  it  was  asked  again  in 
full  committee,  whether  there  was  any- 
one present  who,  assuming  he  qualified, 
would  buy  a  house  or  would  recommend 
to  a  constituent  who  qualified  that  he  buy 
a  house  until  this  legislation  has  become 
law— if  it  ever  does.  We  are  stUl  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  that  question.  I  trust 
we  will  not  receive  that  answer  from  pro- 
ponents of  H.R.  4485.  However,  we  have 
some  disturbing  reports  already  of  buyers 
holding  off  purchasing  homes  in  hopes 
of  receiving  a  windfaU.  This  trend  was 
compounded  last  week  by  the  actions  of 
the  Senate  Finance   Committee  which 
initially  assured  that  no  one  would  buy 
a  house  until  after  April  1.  I  understand 
that  when  they  realized  what  they  had 
done,  the  committee  provided  for  retro- 
active effectiveness.  Obviously,  they  were 
made  aware  of  the  halt  in  homebuying 
which  would  have  resulted. 

H.R.  4485  threatens  more  of  the  same 
counterproductive  medicine  for  an  al- 
ready seriously  ill  patient.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  allowed  to  proceed  much  farther, 
and  the  attendent  publicity  is  corres- 
pondingly increased.  Congress  will  be 
able  to  take  the  credit  for  delivering  a 
further  destructive  blow  to  housing.  The 
problem  is  simple.  H.R.  4485  sets  an  in- 
terest rate  which  is  disruptive  of  the 
current  market  recovery,  which  is  dis- 
tortive  of  prior  Federal  assistance  efforts 
and  which  is  much  lower  than  necessary 
to  stimulate  housing  production.  During 
the  boom  years  of  1971-73  when  the 
highest  level  of  housing  production  in 
this  Nation's  history  was  attained,  con- 
ventional mortgage  rates  were  at  least 
7'/2  percent. 

For  example,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1973,  when  the  average  effective  interest 
rate  on  conventional  new  homes  was  7.69, 
housing  starts  were  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2,392,000;  in  the  second  quarter,  when 
rates  were  7.74,  starts  were  at  a  2,212,000 
level. 
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Remember,  passage  of  this  bill  and 
override  of  a  possible  veto  still  does  not 
assist  the  first  housing  unit.  Not  one 
penny  will  flow  under  this  proposed 
boon  to  housing  until  after  there  is 
passage  of  an  appropriations  measure 
approving  mortgage  levels  and  providing 
appropriations  for  the  subsidies.  What 
will  happen  to  housing  in  the  interim? 
This  time  lag  will  be  critical  and  this 
bill  could  turn  a  burgeoning  recovery  into 
a  disaster. 

I  will  not  take  up  much  more  time,  but 
I  would  like  to  list  several  other  specific 
objections  to  H.R.  4485  and  particularly 
section  4. 

I  believe  the  6-percent  rate  in  section 
4  is  unnecessarily  low  in  Ught  of  produc- 
tion levels  in  excess  of  2  million  units 
wtiich  were  sustained  when  interest  rates 
were  7 ',2  percent  or  higher.  The  same  is 
true  for  sections  5  and  6  which  set  a  7- 
percent  rate,  especially  since  this  subsidy 
feature  is  for  the  life  of  the  mortgage 
and  might  very  well  be  a  front-end  cost. 

The  bill  also  ignores  rental  multifamily 
which  may  be  the  only  source  of  housing 
for  those  moderate-  to  middle-income 
families  which  do  not  have  sufficient  cash 
for  a  downpayment.  Since  production  has 
dropped  80  percent  in  the  multifamily 
sector  of  homebuilding,  compared  to  30 
percent  for  single  family  construction, 
it  certainly  should  warrant  considera- 
tion. 

I  also  feel  that  providing  for  the  re- 
capture of  what  will  most  likely  be  a 
small  portion  of  the  gain  realized  upon 
sale  of  the  house  is  of  critical  importance. 
We  should,  where  it  is  easily  applicable 
such  as  under  section  4,  apply  this  prin- 
ciple and  assure  that  middle-income 
beneficiaries  do  not  make  inordinate 
profits  off  the  taxes  of  other  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

And,  finally,  to  assure  that  beneficiaries 
under  the  section  4  program  have  set 
housing  as  a  priority  for  themselves  and 
to  achieve  equity  for  all  assisted  families, 
there  should  be  a  requirement  that  each 
family  pays  25  percent  of  its  income  be- 
fore the  subsidy  is  calculated.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  sliding  scale  amongst 
those  eligible  without  distorting  the  ben- 
efits and  we  will  be  sure  of  helping  fami- 
lies who  need  help  and  only  to  the  extent 
of  that  need. 

We  plan  to  offer  amendments  to  re- 
solve the  objections  I  just  outUned  when 
we  enter  the  5-minute  rule.  I  know  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  are  considering 
other  amendments  as  well. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  observe  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  position  and  that 
I  associate  myself  with  his  very  fine  re- 
marks. It  is  interesting  that  the  same 
politicians  who  argue  that  there  is  not 
enough  available  money  for  housing  in 
this  country  are  the  very  same  ones  who 
have  made  sure  the  funds  are  taken 
away  by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  mops  up  70  or 
80  percent  of  the  capital  market  funds 
either  through  inflation  or  direct  borrow- 


ing, there  is  simply  nothing  left  for  hous- 
ing or  for  corporate  investment. 

I  suggest  there  is  real  and  tragic  irony 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  bor- 
row money  to  lend  to  private  individuals 
who  caimot  otherwise  borrow  money  be- 
cause their  government  has  dried  up  the 
capital  markets. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Brown)  .  The  gentelman  knows  and 
understands  this  field  well  and  he  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  trying  to  pre- 
pare a  reasonable  substitute.  I  commend 
him  for  that  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  posi- 
tion of  my  Minority  colleagues  that  an 
expansion  of  the  GNMA  conventional 
'tandem  plan"  would  be  a  more  sensible 
and  responsible  way  to  provide  whatever 
additional  Federal  assistance  may  be  re- 
quired to  stimulate  recovery  in  the  hous- 
ing industry.  There  is  some  doubt  in  my 
opinion  that  any  additional  stimulus  is 
needed,  inasmuch  as  interest  rates  in  the 
regiilar  market  place  are  coming  down, 
and  the  Secretary  of  HUD  still  has  more 
than  $2  billion  of  additional  "tandem 
plan"  funding  available.  However.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  emphasize  three 
specific  objections  to  H.R.  4485,  the 
Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act 
of  1975,  as  reported  by  the  Committee: 

(1)     THE    "EMERGENCY"    NATURE   OF   THE    BILL 

H.R.  4485  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  ill-considered  "emergency" 
legislation  which  is  more  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  country's  present  economic,  prob- 
lems than  to  solve  them.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  is  being  proposed  at  a  time 
when  mortgage  interest  rates  have  al- 
ready fallen  substantially,  savings  fiows 
into  thrift  institutions  have  resumed,  and 
there  are  some  signs  that  consumer  con- 
fidence can  be  restored  before  long  if 
inflation  can  be  controlled  for  a  sus- 
tained period.  In  short,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  "emergency* 
in  housing  will  ease  before  this  bill 
passes.  If  there  should  be  a  need  for  sub- 
stantial additional  assistance  to  housing 
during  the  coming  months,  that  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  more  rapidly  and 
more  efficiently  by  expanding  the  use  of 
the  GNMA  conventional  "tandem  plan," 
as  the  minority  substitute  proposes  to 
do. 

(2)  THE  FAILURE  TO  INCLUDE  MtTLTl-FAMILY 
RENTAL  HOUSING  AMONG  THE  TYPES  OF  HOUS- 
ING ELIGIBLE  FOR  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  SECTIONS 
5  AND  6  OP  THE  BILL 

If  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
promote  recovery  of  the  housing  industry 
and  increase  employment,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  ignoring  this  important  segment 
in  which  starts  have  dropped  80  percent. 


a  much  more  dramatic  drop  than  the  30 
percent  decUne  in  single-family  housing 
starts.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  employment  of 
labor  and  other  resources  in  this  segment 
could  be  increased  much  more  mean- 
ingfully than  in  some  of  the  segments 
which  would  be  assisted  under  H.R.  4485. 
Multifamily  housing  offices  an  efficient 
means  of  providing  housing  to  those  eli- 
gible families  who  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  buy  a  home  due  to  reasons  other  than 
high  interest  rates.  Multifamily  housing 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote conservation  of  valuable  energy 
and  land  resources  and  to  provide  such 
amenities  as  security,  parking,  and  rec- 
reation in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  offered  the  "Mean- 
ingful Employment  Amendment"  during 
the  full  committee  markup  of  this  leg- 
islation to  include  mortgages  for  multi- 
family  projects  in  the  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  was  defeated. 

(3)  THE  HARMFUL  LONG-RUN  EFFECTS  WHICH 
THIS  BILL  IS  LIKELY  TO  HAVE  UPON  MIDDLE- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

As  the  minority  views  point  out,  the 
major  cause  of  the  current  problem  in 
housing  is  inflation.  H.R.  4485  contem- 
plates the  FederaUy  assisted  construc- 
tion of  400,000  additional  units  of  single- 
family  housing.  A  program  of  this  kind 
may  disrupt  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
orderly  recovery  in  housing  and  touch  off 
a  new  round  of  inflation  in  this  volatile 
industry.  Moreover,  although  the  bill 
calls  for  a  phaseout  of  the  program  over 
6  years  hence,  it  is  likely  that  demands 
will  be  heard  for  re-extension  and  that 
the  program  will  continue  indeflnitely. 

The  best  action  Congress  can  take  to 
provide  relief  from  the  inflation  and  high 
taxes  which  are  pinching  the  middle- 
income  citizen  is  to  refrain  from  enact- 
ing new  Federal  spending  programs 
which  in  turn  require  new  Federal  bor- 
rowing. Such  measures  are  guaranteed  to 
result  in  additional  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates  and  to  aggravate  the  very 
problem  which  this  legislation  is  sup- 
posedly designed  to  solve. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  support  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  legislation  which  the  Bank- 
ing, Currency  and  Housing  Committee 
has  brought  before  us  today.  As  a  past 
member  of  that  committee,  I  may  have 
a  built-in  bias  against  its  work,  but  there 
are  some  special  problems  in  the  Emer- 
gency Middle  Income  Housing  Act. 

First  of  all,  Uke  so  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  being  trundled  past  us 
these  days,  this  bill  bears  the  word 
"Emergency,"  thus  signifying  the  gen- 
erally frantic  and  irresponsible  manner 
in  which  it  was  developed.  One  can  only 
hope  that  some  day  this  committee  will 
bring  out  a  bill  without  "Emergency"  In 
its  title.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  goals 
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of  the  legislation.  My  State  is  suffering 
from  high  unemployment  in  construction 
trades  just  like  others.  But  this  bill  goes 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

Minority  views  of  the  committee  report 
point  out  quite  accurately,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  problem  of  an  artificially  low 
interest  rate  on  mortgages.  We  have  not 
had  6  percent  mortgage  interest  since 
1966.  If  we  are  going  to  go  the  route  of 
a  "shallow  subsidy"  at  all,  I  much  prefer 
the  7'2  percent  rate  of  the  Brown  sub- 
stitute. 

This  bill  will  actually  exacerbate  reces- 
sionary influences  in  the  housing  indus- 
try. Home  buyers  will  not  buy  until  the 
new  program  is  in  place.  Regulations  will 
be  6  months  to  a  year  in  coming.  During 
that  interval  no  one  will  want  to  buy  a 
house. 

This  bill  also  resembles  others  we  have 
seen  recently  in  that  it  seems  to  be 
throwing  large  chunks  of  money — which 
we  do  not  have — at  a  problem  that  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  correcting  itself.  The 
disintermediation  of  last  fall  is  over. 
Thrift  institutions  are  bulging  with 
fimds.  And  mortgage  money  is  increas- 
ingly available.  Adding  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  housing  assistance, 
especially  when  $14  bilhon  of  last  year's 
tandem  plan  funds  are  still  unexpended, 
risks  further  fueling  of  inflation.  What 
people  are  worried  about  is  where  this 
country  is  going  in  the  future.  After 
reading  this  bill,  I  agree  they  have  much 
to  be  worried  about. 

Finally,  there  is  the  simple  problem 
of  cost.  No  matter  how  badly  housing 
needs  assistance,  this  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  robbing  Peter   to  pay  Paul. 
Worse,  it  is  full  of  back-door  spending. 
Our  deficit  is  huge  and  growing  daily. 
Six  months  ago,  predictions  of  a  $50  bil- 
lion deficit  were  scoffed  at.  Today,  that 
figure  is  already  behind  us  and  $85  or 
$100  bilhon  deficits  are  coming  into  view. 
In  order  to  pay  for  this  program,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  force  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  large  sums  in  the  capital  markets. 
I.  for  one,  cannot  accept  the  risk  of  re- 
newed high  interest  rates,  and  disinter- 
mediation. The  effect  of  this  bill,  and 
of  all  the  other  bills  resulting  from  the 
hysterical,   uncoordinated    attempts    of 
the  Democrat  majority  to  cure  the  re- 
cession by  burying  it  imder  large  chunks 
of  money,  is  to  force  our  country  to  bor- 
row enormous  sums,  over  $100  billion, 
within  the  next  year  which  will  inevi- 
tably push  up  the  cost  of  interest  and 
again  ruin  the  homebuilding  industry, 
to  say  nothing  of  preventing  people  who 
need  homes  from  buying  them. 

The  question  is  not  whether  this  bill 
deserves  to  be  defeated,  because  it  sure- 
ly does.  The  real  question  is  when  is  the 
majority  of  this  Congress  going  to  exer- 
cise some  discipline  and  self-control? 
When  is  this  House  going  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  competition  between  our  various 
committees  to  see  which  can  spend  the 
most  money  we  do  not  have  and  claim 
credit  for  doing  something  wonderful 
about  the  recession.  The  only  wonderful 
thing  that  is  being  done  is  that  our 
country  is  being  doomed  to  horrible  in- 
flation and  double-digit  interest  rates. 

Why  do  not  we  quit  kidding  ourselves? 
Why  don't  we  quit  taxing  the  people 


through  the  cruelist  and  most  regressive 
tax  of  all — inflation?  Let  us  vote  down 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to 
pass  the  Emergency  Middle  Income 
Housing  Act  of  1975  today  at  a  time 
when  savings  in  thrift  institutions  are  at 
an  all  time  high,  with  the  increase  in 
deposits  each  month  outdoing  previous 
months.  We  have  seen  the  prime  inter- 
est rate  at  12  percent  and  Treasury  bills 
yielding  9.63  percent,  because  of  infla- 
tion. Now  inflation  is  waning,  and  inter- 
est rates  are  falling.  The  prime  rate  is 
7.5  percent,  and  short-term  Treasury 
bills  this  week  were  bid  at  5.37  percent. 
February  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions reached  an  estimated  $3.1  billion 
in  net  inflow  as  compared  with  $1.7  bil- 
lion last  February.  And  there  is  a  report 
that  savings  and  loan  are  inviting  build- 
ers to  come  in  and  borrow  funds.  In- 
creased mortgaging  activity  is  being  re- 
ported from  all  over  the  country. 

One  may  ask:  If  money  is  becoming 
available  for  home  mortgages,  why  then 
are  we  experiencing  a  housing  slump? 
That  is  easy  to  explain.  The  slump  is  not 
because  of  high  interest  rates.  Inflation 
is  the  culprit  that  has  triggered  the 
downward  spiral  of  housing.  This  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  September  Housing 
Conference  in  Atlanta. 

We  are  also  being  asked  to  pass  this 
bill  today— less  than  6  months  after  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assisting  Act  of  1974 
was  passed  in  October  of  last  year.  The 
bill  of  1974  also  was  designed  to  help 
middle-income  families  purchase  homes 
and  assist  the  homebuilding  industry  out 
of  a  very  serious  recession. 

There  are  now  over  $14  billion  in  sub- 
sidized commitments  under  the  1974  act 
and  other  prior  programs  of  the  seven- 
ties, with  the  interest  rate  at  7%  percent 
and  with  huge  sums  available  and  yet  to 
be  committed. 

Now,  along  comes  another  "Emer- 
gency" bill,  which  will  add  another  $12 
billion  in  commitments,  but  not  at  7% 
percent— rather  at  6  percent,  which  is 
a  rate  of  interest  we  have  not  seen  since 
the  beglmilng  of  1966. 

It  is  our  contention  that  lower  interest 
rates  are  not  necessarily  the  answer,  be- 
cause in  the  1971-73  period  when  con- 
ventional mortgage  rates  were  7 '/a  or  7% 
percent,  the  housing  starts  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.392,000  homes.  Since  we 
had  so  much  activity  when  the  rate  was 
7^2  percent,  why  not  restore  that  rate? 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  Brown  substitute, 
which  will  be  offered  at  an  appropriate 
time.  What  we  do  is  amend  existing  law 
so  that  the  present  program  can  con- 
tinue, but  at  the  lower  rate  of  7>/2  per- 
cent. 

I  think  that  now  establishing  a  low  cut 
rate  of  6  percent  at  this  time  will  be  a 


blow  to  new  housing  starts  because  it  will 
take  months  to  get  this  new  program 
started.  And  no  one  will  take  on  a  7% 
mortgage  when  in  about  6  months  money 
would  be  available  at  6  percent.  And  for 
the  Nation  to  embark  on  this  new  sub- 
sidy program  will  mean  building  into  our 
financing  structure  a  6-percent  rate 
which  subsidy  we  will  be  stuck  with  be-' 
cause  Congress  in  3  years  will  be  asked 
to  extend  the  program.  Also  a  6-:3ercent 
subsidized  mortgage  opens  the  door  to  a 
windfall  profit.  If  you  have  a  6-percent 
mortgage  and  get  other  money  in  hand 
from  an  estate,  or  earnings,  or  a  sale,  you 
will  put  this  money  in  a  savings  and  loan 
at  7%  percent  interest,  and  not  pay  off 
your  subsidized  mortgage. 

Fiscal  responsibility  calls  for  a  vote 
for  the  Brown  substitute.  And  to  restore 
public  confidence,  curtail  spending,  pass 
a  reasonable  tax  cut  measure,  do  all  we 
can  to  help  both  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer to  come  back.  Then  only  will  they 
start  buying  homes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  It  seems 
to  me  about  a  year  or  so  ago  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  and  the 
homebuilding  industry  generally  were 
deploring  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
money  available  for  home  construction. 
Now  we  are  coming  in  with  a  $6  billion 
bill  to  spend  money  we  do  not  have. 
Therefore,  the  Government  will  have  to 
go  out  and  borrow  the  money,  and  par- 
ticularly as  we  have  a  $20  billion  to  $30 
billion  deficit  we  will  have  to  borrow  that 
money  and  we  will  have  to  take  it  away 
from  the  private  sector  and  away  from 
the  homebuilders  who  would  like  to  get 
mortgages  to  finance  their  nurchases  of 
homes. 

Is  there  any  way  to  reconcile  the 
homebuilders  with  those  who  lend  in  the 
private  sector  against  the  Government 
now  being  in  the  borrowing  market  and 
competing  for  these  funds? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Government  is  in  the  market  and  creates 
a  demand,  there  is  competition  between 
that  demand  and  the  demand  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  which  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  direct  competition  for  the 
money  that  might  be  available  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant observation.  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  The  Federal  Govenmient  is  going 
to  borrow  money  from  the  private  sector 
to  finance  its  debt  in  order  to  help  lend 
or  subsidize  money  for  those  who  now 
cannot  borrow  because  the  Government 
has  financed  such  a  huge  debt  and  has 
to  go  into  the  free  market  to  preempt 
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the  money  that  would  be  spent  privately 
to  restore  housing. 

This  bill  is  added  to  an  already  swol- 
len deficit,  projected  at  over  $100  billion 
in  the  next  18  months.  We  will  have  to 
finance  a  deficit  that  is  reaching  the  level 
of  $170  billion. 

The  President's  budget  deficit  in  the 
next  2  years  or  the  next  18  months,  is 
somewhere  between  $80  and  $90  billion. 
Our  distinguished  chairman  of  Appro- 
priations predicted  that  after  the  Con- 
gress got  through  with  the  budget  it 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
$170  billion.  I  think  we  need  to  stop,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  is  destroying  jobs  and 
how  can  we  help  create  them  in  the  pro- 
ductive sector?  We  are  Impeding  the 
ability  of  the  private,  the  productive  sec- 
tor to  create  housing,  jobs  and  the  goods 
and  services  so  necessary.  The  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  a  stable  economy 
is  a  stable  dollar,  a  stable  currency,  a 
responsible  growth  of  the  money  supply? 
This  bill  will  accomplish  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  reported  that  of  all 
the  price  increases  which  hit  Americans 
last  year,  by  far  the  largest  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  in  the  cost  of 
government. 

While  the  average  middle-income 
family  paid  11.9  percent  more  for  food 
and  14.3  percent  more  for  transporta- 
tion, they  paid  a  shocking  25.9  percent 
more  in  taxes  for  government. 

Look  at  the  figures.  Americans  are  be- 
ing taxed  at  outrageous  levels  that  will 
choke  our  economic  strength  if  these 
levels  are  not  slowed,  and  halted.  Gov- 
ernment taxation  is  fiirting  with  that 
ceiling  which  history  tells  us  govern- 
ments cannot  tax  beyond  without  ruin- 
ing, not  only  the  people's  ability  to  earn 
a  living,  but  the  people's  ability  to  live  in 
freedom. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
are  specifically  correct.  Back-door  spend- 
ing was  the  subject  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  debate  on  the  rule  a  little 
while  ago  as  to  how  to  justify  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  Budget  Control  Act  which 
we  just  passed  last  year. 

This  bill  specifically  says  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans-  , 
action  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  which  means  that  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  secure  financing  through 
back-door  spending  and  increase  the 
public  debt  without  coming  to  Congress 
to  provide  the  additional  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  bill. 

So  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  are  eminently 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  At  this  time 
I  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  amy  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 


gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  long  bill  that  consists  of  no 
more  than  12  pages.  I  think  we  can  get 
through  this  very  quickly  tomorrow  and 
wind  up  the  debate  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  H.R.  4485,  the  Emergency  Mid- 
dle Income  Housing  Act  of  1975.  This 
bill  represents  an  important  congres- 
sional response  to  the  depression  in 
which  the  housing  industry  finds  itself 
today.  It  demonstrates  our  concern  with 
the  severe  and  prolonged  slump  in 
residential  housing  construction,  and 
an  almost  insurmountable  problem  that 
middle-income  famiUes  are  faced  with 
in  trying  to  buy  their  own  home.  We  are 
moving  on  this  bill  today,  because  in 
our  opinion  the  administration  has  not 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  impact 
on  our  economy  of  the  depressed  home- 
building industry. 

Quick  action  by  the  Congress  on  this 
bill  is  essential.  Gross  national  product 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1974  fell  by  9  per- 
cent in  real  terms  and  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate,  both  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1975,  was  8.2  percent  with  more  than 
7y2  million  persons  unable  to  find  work. 
At  the  same  time,  residential  construc- 
tion was  undergoing  its  deepest  postwar 
cycle.  The  homebuilding  industry  was 
operating  far  below  its  potential  capac- 
ity in  early  1975.  Housing  starts  in  Feb- 
ruary 1975  were  at  an  armual  rate  of 
977,000  compared  with  levels  of  2.4  and 
2  million  in  1972  and  1973,  respectively. 
Housing  starts  declined  in  1974  to  a  total 
of  1,351,000  units,  down  43  percent  from 
1972.  Some  688,000  construction  workers 
were  unable  to  find  work  in  February 
1975,  or  15.9  percent  of  all  workers  in 
contract  construction.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment in  the  residential  construc- 
tion industry  is  estimated  at  over  40 
percent.  The  unadjusted  imemployment 
rate  in  the  related  furniture  industry  is 
17.5  percent  and  in  lumber  and  wood 
products,  20.9  percent.  With  building 
permits  in  February  down  to  a  record- 
low  annual  rate  of  673,000,  prospects 
for  a  quick  revival  in  housing  construc- 
tion as  a  result  of  market  forces  and 
available  governmental  programs  are 
very  poor. 

Traditionally,  housing  has  led  the 
economy  out  of  recessionary  periods.  The 
current  severe  slump  in  both  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  and  the  construction  in- 
dustry does  not  appear  to  be  breaking.  In 
order  to  stimulate  increased  activity  in 
the  housing  industry,  H.R.  4485  would 
make  possible  the  financing  of  up  to 
400,000  dwelUng  units.  This  bill  is  in- 
tended as  a  temporary,  emergency  meas- 
ure and  authority  under  it  would  ex- 
pire after  June  30, 1976. 

Construction  activity  has  a  multiplier 
effect  on  the  economy.  For  each  1,000 
man-years  in  onsite  and  offsite  home 
construction,  1,200  man-years  of  work 
are  required  in  manufacturing,  wholesal- 
ing, and  mining.  Additional  demand  is 
typically  generated  for  emplo>Tnent  in 
appliances  and  home  furnishing  indus- 
tries. As  workers  in  these  industries 
spend  their  earning,  there  is  a  ripple  ef- 
fect through  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Altogether    250,000    additional   housing 


starts  would  create  up  to  343,000  man- 
years  of  work. 

These  many  additional  man-years  of 
work  would  generate  workers'  incomes 
aggregating  approximately  $4.2  billion 
on  which  an  estimated  $450  miUion  in 
Federal  income  taxes  would  be  paid  for 
the  year.  Corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes  paid  by  builders,  materials  suppli- 
ers, and  firms  in  related  industries  are  es- 
timated conservatively  at  $250  million, 
for  a  total  increase  in  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  of  $700  million. 

Another  very  important  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  break  the  consumer  pur- 
chasers resistence  to  the  purchase  of  a 
new  home  by  providing  lower  interest 
rates  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  home 
once  again  within  the  reach  of  the  work- 
ing class  families  of  this  country.  The 
lower  interest  rates  provided  by  H.R. 
4485  would  increase  the  number  of  fami- 
lies eligible  to  purchase  a  home  by  ap- 
proximately 5  to  6  million.  The  attrac- 
tive financing  terms  of  this  bill  would  en- 
courage families,  particularly  our  young- 
er families,  to  make  a  decision  to  pur- 
chase a  home  within  the  next  year  in- 
stead of  deferring  the  purchase  decision. 
This  bill  then  would  encourage  home- 
bunng  decisions  by  our  working  class 
families  in  this  particularly  depressed 
period  where  we  have  substantial  idle 
capacity  in  the  home  construction  In- 
dustry. 

SUBSIDIES 

H.R.  4485  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
assistance  available  either:  First,  to  re- 
duce temporarily  the  payments  on  a 
market-rate  mortgage  to  the  level  of  pay- 
ments on  a  mortgage  bearing  an  inter- 
est rate  of  6  percent;  or  second,  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  home  mortgage  to  be 
written  with  an  interest  rate  of  not  more 
than  7  percent  for  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

Under  the  temporarj-  6-percent  ap- 
proach, HUD  would  make  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  on  behalf  of  middle-in- 
come home  buj'ers  in  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  3  years.  The  amount  of  the 
payments  woiJd  be  reduced  increment- 
ally over  the  succeeding  3  years,  so  that 
the  full  assistance  would  be  reduced  by 
25  percent  in  year  4,  by  50  percent  in 
year  5,  by  25  percent  in  year  6.  and  would 
be  terminated  after  the  6th  year.  The 
gradual  phasing  down  of  the  assistance 
not  only  eases  the  impact  on  the  family 
assuming  full  homeownership  expenses, 
but  provides  adequate  opportunity  for 
families  who  do  not  feel  capable  of  as- 
suming these  responsibilities  to  sell  their 
homes  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  temporary  subsidy  approach  capi- 
talizes on  the  fact  that  average  incomes 
of  American  families  have  moved  mark- 
edly upward  in  recent  years,  rising  22 
percent  between  1970  and  1973.  A  sig- 
nificantly reduced  interest  rate  can  be 
provided  under  this  approach  at  modest 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  temporarj- 
subsidy  should  be  particularly  attractive 
to  families  which  are  upwardly  mobile 
in  terms  of  income  or  who  do  not  expect 
to  remain  in  one  location  for  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  other  subsidy  approach  involves 
the  origination  of  below-market-interest- 
rate  loans  at  a  rate  of  7  percent.  The 
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benefits  of  the  reduced  rate  would  there- 
fore be  realized  for  the  life  of  the  mort- 
gage. Under  this  approach,  several  dif- 
ferent ways  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  subsidy  are  possible  and  involve 
varying  costs,  budgetary  outlays,  and 
credit  markets. 

COST   or   THE    BILL 

H.R.  4485  is  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  some  400,000  units.  The  total 
amount  of  mortgages  to  be  assisted  is 
limited  to  $12  billion  or  an  average  mort- 
gage amount  imder  the  program  of  $30.- 
000.  The  amount  of  mortgages  to  be  as- 
sisted would  be  required  to  be  approved 
in  appropriation  acts.  Within  this  over- 
all limit  on  the  scope  of  the  program, 
the  bill  provides  separate  authorization 
or  expenditure  limits  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  three  methods  of  assistance.  Pay- 
ments under  the  six  percent  temporary 
subsidy  approach  would  not  be  transfer- 
able and  would  be  continued  only  for  so 
long  as  the  original  family  owned  and 
occupied  the  assisted  dwelling  unit  as 
its  principal  place  of  residence.  The  ac- 
tual cost  then  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  making  such  interest  reduction 
payments  should  be  significantly  less 
than  the  budget  authority,  since  many 
families  move  from  their  homes  during  a 
6-year  period.  With  respect  to  the  7- 
percent  loan  approach,  H.R.  4485  would 
permit  another  ehgible  middle-income 
family  to  assume  a  loan,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  already  made  its  full 
subsidy  payment  in  all  cases  except 
where  it  continues  to  hold  the  loan. 

OPERATION    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

H.R.  4485  gives  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
the  discretion  to  determine  which  credit 
markets  are  best  utilized  for  financing 
imder  the  program  at  any  given  time. 
We  expect  that  funds  now  flowing  into 
thrift  institutions  to  be  extensively  used 
We  provide  that  in  the  bill  that  the  users 
of  the  program — the  lenders — will  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  of  the  two  basic 
subsidies  will  be  used,  the  temporary  6- 
percent  loan  or  the  7-percent  loan.  The 
Secretary  will  determine  which  of  the 
various  methods  of  supporting  a  7-per- 
cent loan  wiU  be  available;  and  the  lend- 
ers in  applying  for  allocations  of  mort- 
gage funds  will  determine,  looking  at  the 
needs  of  the  potential  homebuyers,  the 
division  of  their  allocation  between  the 
6-  and  7-percent  subsidies.  The  bill  then 
provides  the  flexibility  for  quick  adjust- 
ments to  market  conditions  and  user 
needs. 

ELIGIBILmr 

Assistance  can  be  provided  under  H.R 
4485  with  respect  to  single-family  homes, 
one-family  units  in  s  condominium  proj- 
ect, both  vertical  and  horizontal  projects, 
and  units  in  cooperative  housing  projects. 
With  the  two  exceptions  noted  below 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation 
of  the  dwelling  units  must  be  started 
after  the  enactment  of  H.R.  4485.  The 
first  exception  permits  the  Secretary  to 
apply  up  to  25  percent  of  the  mortgage 
funds  approved  for  the  program  to  units 
In  the  current  Inventory  of  new,  unsold 
homes,  deflned  as  units  whose  construc- 
tion was  started  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4485.  The  current  inventory  con- 


tains some  400,000  single-family  units 
plus  an  undetermined  number  of  con- 
dominium units  in  multi-family  projects 
estimated  at  between  200.000  and  250,000. 
The  inventory  of  400,000  single-family 
homes  represents  about  45  percent  of  all 
single-family  starts  in  1974.  This  ratio 
contrasts  to  ratios  ranging  from  24  to  32 
percent  between  1968  and  1972.  Because 
of  the  slowness  in  sales  of  new  homes, 
the  inventory  is  not  only  excessively 
large,  but  the  rate  at  which  units  are 
leaving  the  inventory  is  twice  as  slow 
as  was  usual  during  the  period  1968  to 
1972. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  many 
builders  are  not  able  to  repay  construc- 
tion loans  and  to  begin  the  new  housing 
starts  sought  to  be  stimulated  by  H.R. 
4485.  Accordingly,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  bill's  objectives  can  be  furthered 
through  the  allocation  of  a  portion  of 
funds  to  stimulate  sales  of  new  units 
from  this  inventory.  If  there  is  insuf- 
ficient demand  for  the  full  25  percent  of 
the  funds  for  this  purpose,  tlie  committee 
expects  the  Secretary  to  use  some  of 
these  funds  to  stimulate  new  starts.  In 
addition,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
25-percent  allocation  should  be  used  by 
the  Secretary,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  units  started  after  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4485.  but  prior  to  the  date 
the  program  is  funded  and  operational. 
The  other  exception  to  use  of  funds  to 
support  new  starts  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  allocate  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  funds  to  assist  the  purchase  of  exist- 
ing, previously  occupied  units.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Secretary  have 
discretion  in  determining  how  much  of 
this  allocation  is  used  with  respect  to 
existing  housing  and  to  limit  its  use  to 
situations  which  he  feels  will  further  the 
bill's  objective  of  stimulating  construc- 
tion activity. 

H.R.  4485  contains  a  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  type  of  dwellings  assisted. 
First,  the  bill  directs  assistance  toward 
moderate-cost  housing — homes  with  ap- 
praised values  of  $38,000  or  imder.  This 
amount  is  approximately  the  average  cost 
of  new  homes  sold  in  1974.  A  limited  ex- 
ception is  provided  for  high-cost  areas. 
Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  mort- 
gage funds  could  be  used  for  homes 
valued  between  $38,000  and  $42,000  in 
high-cost  areas  and  up  to  $48,000  in  the 
very  high-cost  areas  of  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Guam.  Thus,  H.R.  4485  would  not 
only  increase  construction  activity,  but 
would  also  add  to  the  housing  suoply  a 
substantial  nimiber  of  moderate-cost 
homes. 

Middle-income  families  between  the 
$12,000  and  $18,000  a  year  range  cannot 
under  current  money  market  conditions 
afiford  to  purchase  homes.  This  bill  would 
provide  them  with  the  opportunity, 
through  the  various  subsidy  mechanisms, 
to  buv  homes.  Eligibility  is  based  on  120 
oercent  of  the  median  income  for  an  area 
as  determined  bv  the  HUD  Secretary. 
The  Secretarv  is  alreadv  reauired  to  es- 
tablish median  incomes  bv  area  for  use 
under  existing  housing  programs  so  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  administrative 
burdens  imposed  by  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  The  median  income  limits  are  ap- 


plied only  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure  that  funds  under  this  bill  are 
promptly  committed  by  lenders  to  build- 
ers and  homebuyers.  and  that  specula- 
tion by  lenders  be  prevented.  Commit- 
ments issued  by  GNMA  to  purchase 
mortgages  under  this  bill  should  not  ex- 
ceed 1  year,  including  any  extensions 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  pushing  the  committee  to  act  and 
report  out  H.R.  4485.  It  was  he  who  took 
the  initiative  late  last  year  in  introduc- 
ing his  biU,  H.R.  17553,  and  reintroduc- 
ing it  again  as  H.R.  29  in  this  Congress 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  for  their  diligent 
time-consuming  efiforts  in  seeing  this  bill 
through  the  committee.  As  in  many  cases 
in  the  pa^t,  I  would  particularly  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  LuD  Ashley,  who  presided  over  the 
subcommittee  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  due  to  my  absence  because  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  prompt  adoption 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
gentle  kidding  about  my  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill.  There  have  been  gentle  criti- 
cisms that  maybe  I  am  not  advocating 
housing  for  the  poor  vigorously  enough 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  terms  of  my  ad- 
vocacy for  the  poor  in  housing;  however, 
we  now  have  a  brand  new  ball  game. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  as  all  of 
us  are,  that  there  are  yoimg  couples  in 
jobs  in  and  out  of  Government  barely 
making  it  because  of  inflationary  factors. 
They  want  the  same  right  as  the  rest 
of  us,  that  is  the  right  to  own  a  home. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation will  facilitate  homeownership  for 
those  upwardly  motivated  couples. 

In  addition,  there  are  older  families 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives.  Possibly 
they  have  been  saving  to  purchase  a 
home  and  find  their  savings  eroded  by 
inflationary  and  recessionary  factors.  I 
think  they,  too,  have  the  right  to  own  a 
home.  That  is  why  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  before  us  today. 
I  would  only  hope  that  when  we  con- 
sider other  legislation  for  the  poor  that 
we  will  act  equally  as  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  two  decades, 
those  persons  known  as  the  "middle 
class"  In  this  country,  have  enjoyed  a 
steadily  rising  prosperity.  More  and  more 
families  began  to  own  two  and  three  au- 
tomobiles, two  and  three  television  sets; 
travel,  sporting,  collecting,  many  activi- 
ties ceased  to  be  solely  the  perquisites  of 
the  rich,  becoming  instead  "democ- 
ratized" by  the  means.  Then,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  rise  of  market  power,  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  Nation  to  be 
economically  blackmailed  into  maintain- 
ing an  inflationary  war,  because  of  what 
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many  feel  were  the  self-serving  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  an  elitist  adminis- 
tration, the  country  was  jolted  into  the 
realization  that  the  middle-class  pros- 
perity which  had  come  to  characterize 
this  country,  was  not  an  unshakeable 
reality,  that  its  roots  could,  and  were, 
being  threatened. 

Suddenly,  the  family  food  budget  was 
something  to  be  seriously  considered, 
suddenly  housing  shortages,  unreachable 
rents  and  mortgages  were  not  merely 
phenomena  experienced  by  the  inner 
city  poor;  housing  foreclosures  were  no 
longer  merely  newspaper  pictures  of  an 
Indigent  family  being  evicted.  Many  of 
the  harsh  economic  realities  experienced 
by  the  middle  class  in  other  countries 
and  by  the  poor  In  this  country  were 
suddenly  making  themselves  known  to 
the  middle  class  in  this  country  and 
many  of  those  realities  showed  them- 
selves in  the  housing  industry. 

This  was  the  scenario  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  94th  Congress,  a  Congress 
which  was  Itself  considered  unique  in 
legislative  history.  Now,  less  than  90  days 
after  the  opening  of  that  Congress,  the 
House  Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 
Committee  has  reported  a  bill  which 
will,  in  large  part,  alleviate  the  critical 
situation  being  faced  by  middle-class 
America.  I  believe  that  the  problem  is 
real  and  that  the  answers  provided  in 
H.R.  4485  are  realistic. 

The  housing  problems  of  the  poor  re- 
main. It  is  the  responsibility  of  both  the 
administration  and  of  the  Congress  to 
take  new  actions  to  address  their  new 
plight.  Hopefully,  now  that  the  middle- 
class  has  had  a  temporary  glimpse  of  the 
crises  faced  by  the  poor  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  there  will  be  ade- 
quate support  from  the  politically  en- 
franchised community  to  secure  such 
attention.  The  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing  Committee  will  have  before  it. 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  emergency  legis- 
lation for  low-Income  individuals.  It  Is 
my  fervent  hope  that  they  will  act  on 
that  legislation  with  the  same  spaed  with 
which  they  acted  on  today's  legislation. 

Today,  however,  I  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  bill  at  hand. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  take  5  minutes,  but  I  felt  that  I 
must  say  something,  being  the  only 
Member  of  the  minority  party  who  voted 
for  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill  is  any  an- 
swer to  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
housing  problem.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  supplemental  remarks,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Nation  is  going  to  get  out  of 
this  particular  recession  we  are  in  until 
the  home  building  business  is  given  a 
swift  jolt.  Seven  to  eight  billion  dollars 
has  been  made  available  imder  the  tan- 
dem plan  for  housing.  It  has  not  taken 
effect. 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that  we  have 
not  learned  the  historical  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  in  our  other  down- 
turns and  our  last  depression,  that  when 
people  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
economy,  when  people  do  not  have  con- 
fidence in  business,  when  people  do  not 
have  confidence  in  their  Jobs,  they  will 
not  dare,  at  the  interest  rates  we  are 


presently  charging,  to  take  the  gamble  of 
home  ownership  which  is  so  important 
to  our  whole  economy. 

This  bill  will,  in  a  far  cheaper  way 
than  most  others — through  the  medium 
of  interest  subsidy  for  a  limited  period 
of  time — I  think,  give  an  immediate  jolt 
to  the  housing  industry.  It  can  be 
brought  into  effect  almost  instantane- 
ously. There  is  no  lag  time  when  we  are 
building  individual  houses  of  the  cate- 
gory we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  plead  with  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  al- 
though particularly  on  the  majority  side, 
that  they  carefully  consider  a  few  of  the 
amendments  which  we  will  have  before 
us  tomorrow.  This  is  an  historic  bill  in 
that  we  are.  for  the  first  time,  legislating 
for  the  middle  class.  It  is  fine,  as  Con- 
gress believes,  to  talk  about  the  middle 
class  when  we  are  making  $42,500  a  year. 

In  fact,  however,  minority  and  pocr 
people  in  Bridgeport,  Stamford,  and  Nor- 
walk,  think  middle  class  means  rich  class. 
If  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  pay  taxes 
to  help  in  this  category,  as  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
stated,  we  had  better  make  sure  that  we 
ask  the  same  obUgation  of  them  which  we 
asked  of  our  poor  in  235  and  236  housing. 

Mainly,  I  am  talking  about  the  amend- 
ments tomorrow  that  will  ask  for  a  25- 
percent  commitment  of  income  to  mort- 
gage, taxes,  insurance  and  mortgage  in- 
surance, the  same  percent  we  ask  of  the 
poor  in  other  Government  programs. 

I  am  also  asking  for  a  commitment  to 
a  windfall  profits  recapture  tax  so  that 
people  in  the  middle-income  clasa  can- 
not make  a  tremendous  windfall  gain 
from  new  development  purchasing  such 
as  some  of  those  gains  we  have  seen 
made  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  Balti- 
more, Washington,  and  elsewhere,  where 
a  6-year  homeownership  can  bring 
about,  in  effect,  a  200  to  250  percent 
capital  gain  on  a  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  insert  the  rest 
of  my  remarks,  but  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  this  bill  is  far,  far,  far  better  than 
any  attempt  or  any  thought  we  might 
have  toward  allocating  credit  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  economy.  It  is  very 
obvious  to  me  that  something  must  ha 
done  by  this  Congress  to  bring  about  an 
infusion  of  lower  cost  money  into  build- 
ing. This  is  a  far  better  way  to  do  it,  a 
far  safer  way  to  do  it,  a  far  more  tem- 
porary way  to  do  it,  than  by  going 
through  the  process  of  total  credit  allo- 
cation, which  would  stagnate  our  entire 
banking  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  Nation  will  be  unable  to  beat  back 
the  forces  of  recession  without  a  quick 
and  strong  recovery  of  our  housing  in- 
dustry. We  are  all  aware  of  the  masses 
of  statistical  data  which  indicates  the 
decreasing  number  of  housing  starts,  the 
high  unemployment  rates  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  the  ripple  effect  which 
these  factors  are  having  on  allied  and 
supportive  industries. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated,  much 
to  everyone's  amazement,  that  funds 
exceeding  $14  billion  in  subsidy  commit- 
ments are  currently  available  for  distri- 


bution under  existing  Government  pro- 
grams. The  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974,  provided  for  $7  billion 
for  emergency  aid  to  the  housing  indus- 
try which  provided  mortgage  rates  at 
7%  percent.  In  addition,  savings  flows 
to  thrift  institutions  have  reversed  their 
previous  downward  trend  and  last  month 
inflows  approached  $3  billion. 

Thus,  while  it  is  evident  that  funds  for 
housing  are  available,  it  also  becomes 
clear  that  the  funds  are  not  being  com- 
pletely utilized.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  f imds  have  been  left  untouched  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  customer  confldence 
in  our  economic  position.  Data  obtained 
from  various  studies  indicate  that  there 
is  a  market  for  new  homes  but  families 
are  not  willing,  or  in  some  cases,  unable 
to  withdraw  their  savings  for  a  down- 
payment  and  commit  their  families  to  a 
30-year  mortgage  in  an  economic  climate 
which  may  bring  sudden  imemployment 
to  the  families'  breadwinners. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  one 
out  of  every  three  Americans  now  fears 
losing  his  or  her  job  and  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  reports  itself  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble  and  deeply  worried  about 
unpaid  bills  and  shrinking  savings.  As  a 
result.  Time  magazine  reports — 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  people  think 
that  this  country  Is  In  deep  economic  trouble 
and  almost  half  fear  that  the  United  States 
Is  headed  for  a  depression.  Furthermore, 
nearly  45  percent  of  Americans  are  worried 
about  meeting  their  rent  and  mortgage 
payments. 

Even  if  a  family  could  afford  all  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house,  the  emotional  conviction  required 
to  make  a  long-range  commitment  in 
these  tenuous  economic  times  is  lacking. 

Given  this  data,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science sit  by  and  wait  for  existing  pro- 
grams, which  have  not  provided  the  im- 
petus for  economic  recovery  over  the  last 
few  months,  to  take  hold.  Thus,  it  is  my 
aim  in  supporting  H.R.  4485  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  and  aid  to,  those  Amer- 
icans who  have  found  it  so  diflBcult  to 
make  this  commitment.  The  bill  by  no 
means  is  complete  or  comprehensive. 
Thus,  while  I  believe  that  the  dual  aims 
of  increased  employment  and  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  at  a  reasonable  mortgage 
rate  can  be  accomplished  more  rapidly 
through  the  basic  thrust  of  H.R.  4485.  I 
also  believe  that  there  are  serious  defects 
which  should  be  corrected  before  the 
whole  House  supports  the  bill.  For  this 
reason,  I  intend  to  support  the  following 
amendments  when  the  bill  is  offered  in 
the  House: 

First.  Recapture  of  subsidy. — One  of 
the  major  objections  to  H.R.  4485  is  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy.  In  order  to  limit  the 
expense  of  the  program,  I  fully  support 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  any 
family  that  receives  mortgage  assistance 
under  this  program  and  subsequently 
sells  that  house  at  a  gain,  will  repay,  out 
of  that  gain  the  amount  attributed  to 
the  subsidy.  If  there  is  no  gain,  then  no 
repayment  shall  be  required.  The  goal  of 
the  amendment  is  to  return  the  funds 
provided  to  the  Federal  coffers,  thereby 
minimizing  the  ultimate  program  cost. 

Second.  Minimum    payment    amend- 
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ment. — This  amendment  would  provide 
that  any  subsized  mortgagor  must  pay  at 
least  25  percent  of  his  income  toward  his 
homeownership  payments.  Such  pay- 
ments would  include  his  mortgage  pay- 
ments, taxes  and  insurance.  This  con- 
cept has  been  evident  in  many  Govern- 
ment housing  assistance  programs  and 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  two 
areas.  First,  by  p>aying  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  his  income,  the  mortgagor  who 
receives  a  higher  income  will  pay  pro- 
portionally more  than  lower  income  fam- 
ilies that  receive  the  same  assistance  un- 
der the  program.  Under  H.R.  4485,  a  fam- 
ily that  qualifies  for  assistance  at  120 
percent  of  median  income  could  conceiv- 
ably pay  as  much  per  month  as  a  mort- 
gagor in  the  30-percent  bracket.  Second, 
by  mandating  these  minimum  mortgage 
payments  from  the  outset,  more  funds 
will  be  available  for  additional  partici- 
pants. Equity  and  commonsense  dic- 
tate that  this  provision  must  be  added 
if  a  responsible  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  result. 

Third.  Secretarial  discretion  regarding 
the  allocation  of  program  funds. — Under 
H.R.  4485,  complete  discretion  as  to  how 
much  funding  is  accorded  to  lenders  un- 
der section  4  of  this  bill  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  lenders.  The  cost  of  money 
and  mortgages  are  affected  by  many 
variables  in  the  marketplace  which  must 
be  continually  monitored,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  best  possible  time  to  accum- 
ulate or  disperse  fimds.  Under  this  bill, 
the  lenders  have  the  power  to  determine 
how  much  they  will  receive  under  the 
section  4  subsidy.  Thus,  not  only  do  they 
determine  the  total  cost  of  this  program, 
but  they  also  determine  the  number  of 
mortgages  which  will  be  distributed  in 
each  subsidy  package.  Thus,  even  during 
periods  of  economic  expansion  and  mon- 
etary growth  over  the  13-  to  14 -month 
life  of  this  program,  the  lenders  will  be 
able  to  still  use  full  fimding  under  sec- 
tion 4,  without  regard  to  market  con- 
ditions. The  Secretary  of  HUD  has  the 
expertise,  staff  assistance,  and  past  ex- 
perience with  the  administration  of 
similar  programs.  The  surrender  of  this 
power  to  the  lender  could  result  in  disas- 
trous economic  and  programmatic 
consequences. 

I  must  make  it  clear  that  without  these 
amendments,  H.R.  4485  will  be  little  more 
than  a  skeleton  of  a  responsible  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitative  program.  We 
must  remember  that  this  is  an  "emer- 
gency" measure.  Its  purpose  is  to  save  an 
industry  whose  imemployment  rate  has 
not  been  this  high  since  the  depression. 
It  is  a  bill  to  move  the  more  than  400,000 
newly  constructed  yet  unpurchased 
homes.  It  is  a  bill  which  will  enable 
Americans,  afraid  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  longstanding  financial  obligation,  to 
purchase  decent  shelter  for  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  also  a  unique  measure  in  that 
it  attempts  to  aid  a  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy which  has  received  little  in  the  way 
of  Government  subsidies  in  the  past.  It 
will  provide  a  means  for  those  families 
with  an  income  of  up  to  120  percent  of 
median  of  their  residential  area,  to  be 
given  the  purchasing  power  which  will 
begin  a  cycle  resulting  in  economic  re- 


covery for  this  Nation.  Without  this  as- 
sistance to  the  middle-income  families, 
it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  industry  and  economy  gravely  in  need 
of  rebuilding. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  of  H.R.  4485.  As 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  just  pointed  out — 
this  emergency  housing  legislation  is 
urgently  needed.  1974  was  a  disastrous 
year  for  the  housing  industry  with  the 
level  of  starts  continuously  declining. 
That  decline  is  continuing  in  1975.  The 
latest  figures  we  have  show  that  season- 
ally adjusted  housing  starts  in  the  month 
of  February  were  at  a  ridiculously  low 
annual  rate  of  977,000  units.  This  is 
down  from  a  996,000  rate  in  January. 
Translated  into  terms  of  human  beings, 
these  figures  mean  that  some  688,000 
construction  workers  were  unable  to  find 
work  in  February.  That  is  15.9  percent 
of  all  workers  in  contract  construction. 
In  the  residential  construction  industry 
the  figures  are  even  worse.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  there  is  estimated  at  over 
40  percent. 

What  are  the  prospects  if  we  do 
nothing  about  this  situation — as  some 
would  urge?  The  most  optimistic  projec- 
tion HUD  Under  Secretary  Mitchell  is 
able  to  make  if  we  just  rely  on  market 
forces  is  a  total  of  1.3  million  starts  for 
1975  as  a  whole.  That  would  be  350,000 
units  less  than  we  had  in  1974.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  even  this  puny  level 
of  starts  can  only  be  projected  by  mak- 
ing the  most  optimistic  of  assumptions 
concerning  such  uncertainties  as  a  re- 
vival of  consumer  confidence  and  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  not  putting  undue 
pressure  on  interest  rates.  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  without  this  emergency  hous- 
ing legislation,  1975  wiU  be  another  dis- 
astrous year  for  the  housing  industry 
and  those  dependent  on  it.  If  we  are  to 
move  out  the  current  recession,  we  must 
do  something  to  stimulate  housing— this 
bill  is  designed  to  do  precisely  that. 

The  bill  would  stimulate  housing  con- 
struction through  the  incentive  of  lower 
interest  rates.  It  makes  attractive  financ- 
ing terms  available  which  will  encourage 
families  to  make  the  decision  to  buy  a 
house  within  this  next  year— when  sub- 
stantial idle  capacity  exists— rather 
than  deferring  that  decision  to  a  period 
of  high  construction  activity  when  in- 
fiationary  pressures  may  be  strong. 

The  market  we  are  seeking  to  stimu- 
late in  this  bill  is  the  moderate  to  mid- 
dle-income market  consisting  generally 
of  families  making  from  $12,000  to 
$18,000  a  year.  These  are  the  families 
that  have  been  effectively  shut  out  of 
the  housing  market  in  the  past  few  years 
due  to  excessively  high  interest  rates  It 
is  estimated  that  the  bill  would  increase 
the  number  of  families  eligible  to  pur- 
chase a  given  home  by  approximately  5 
to  6  million. 

The  homes  which  would  be  built  under 
this  bill  would  be  homes  which  moderate 
to  middle-income  families  can  afford. 


Generally,  homes  costing  less  than 
$38,000  with  authority  to  go  up  to  $42,000 
in  high  cost  areas.  I  think  it  essential 
that  we  hold  to  these  cost  limits.  To  place 
a  family  in  a  home  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  carry  is  not  doing  them  any 
favor.  We  will  know  that  the  homebuild- 
ers  will  build  up  to  the  limit  of  any  ceil- 
ing we  set.  The  higher  we  set  the  ceil- 
ing, the  more  families  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  income-eligibility  scale  we  will  ex- 
clude from  the  program.  If  we  wish  to 
maximize  the  number  of  families  eligible 
under  this  program  and  maximize  the 
number  of  units  we  can  produce,  we  must 
hold  to  these  cost  ceilings. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  Congressman 
Barrett,  has  already  gone  over  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  H.R.  4485.  I  would  like 
to  just  briefiy  emphasize  the  flexibility 
the  bill  provides  for  tapping  a  number 
of  credit  markets  through  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  subsidy  mechanisms. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  tempo- 
rary 6-percent  interest  subsidy.  These 
subsidized  loans  would  be  originated  pri- 
marily by  thrift  institutions  and  mort- 
gage companies.  Given  the  recent  mas- 
sive flows  of  funds  into  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations,  this 
tyi>e  of  subsidy  should  prove  attractive 
to  such  lenders  at  the  present  time.  The 
basic  subsidy  is  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  section  235  program,  a  program 
which  both  HUD  and  private  mortgage 
lenders  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  so  there  is  no  reason  why  this  pro- 
gram could  not  be  activated  with  a  min- 
imum of  delay.  Under  the  bill,  it  would 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  private 
mortgage  lender  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  allocation  of  mortgage  amount 
given  him  by  HUD  will  go  to  this  6-per- 
cent subsidy  and  how  much  will  go  to 
the  alternative  7-percent  subsidy.  Since 
housing  market  conditions  differ 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  each  of  the  two  types  of  sub- 
sidy will  prove  of  differing  attractiveness 
in  different  areas. 

If  the  6-percent  subsidy  approach  was 
the  sole  subsidy  mechanism  used  under 
the  bill,  approximately  400.000  units 
could  be  assisted  at  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $1.35  billion  spread  over  a  7-  or 
8 -year  period. 

The  alternative  7-percent  subsidy  in- 
volves the  origination  of  below-market- 
interest-rate  loans  at  a  rate  of  7  percent. 
The  benefits  of  this  reduced  rate  would 
be  realized  for  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 
Under  this  approach,  several  different 
ways  for  the  Government  to  provide  the 
subsidy  are  possible  involving  varying 
costs,  budgetary  outlays,  and  credit 
markets. 

One  method  HUD  is  authorized  to  use 
in  bringing  the  interest  rate  down  to  7 
percent  is  a  single  interest  rate  differen- 
tial payment  made  to  the  lender  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  originated.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and 
the  price  the  mortgage  would  have  to  be 
sold  at  to  provide  a  market  yield.  These 
loans  would  be  originated  primarily  by 
thrift  institutions  and  mortgage  compa- 
nies. Under  this  approach,  if  a  $30,000 
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mortgage  at  7  percent  would  sell  at  a 
price  of  88,  the  payment  would  equal 
12  percent  of  $30,000,  or  $3,600.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  cost  would  be  incurred 
by  HUD  if  it  purchased  this  mortgage  at 
par  and  sold  it  immediately,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  purchase  and  resale,  there 
would  be  commitment  and  purchase  fees 
to  be  paid  and  temporary  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury  would  be  required.  If 
this  interest  rate  differential  payments 
approach  was  the  sole  subsidy  mecha- 
nism used  imder  the  bill  approximately 
400,000  units  could  be  assisted  at  a  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $1.5  billion  spread 
over  a  2-year  period. 

Another  method  for  reducing  interest 
rates  to  7  percent  involves  HUD,  through 
the  Govermnent  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, purchasing  a  pool  of  7-percent 
mortgages  at  par  and  issuing  securities 
based  on  this  pool  of  mortgages.  These 
securities  would  bear  a  below-market  in- 
terest rate — about  6 1/2  percent — and 
HUD  would  bear  a  loss  in  this  transac- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket price  of  these  securities  and  their 
face  amoimt.  Mortgage-backed  securities 
are  mainly  purchased  by  pension  funds, 
bank  trust  departments,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  mutual  savings  banks,  or 
savings  and  loan  associations  which  have 
surplus  funds.  If  this  method  were  the 
sole  subsidy  mechanism  used  imder  the 
bill  approximately  400,000  units  could  be 
assisted  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
about  $1.5  billion. 

The  third  method  for  achieving  a 
lower  interest  rate  involves  HUD, 
through  the  Government  National  Mort- 
g.ige  Association,  purchasing  and  hold- 
ing the  7-percent  loans.  The  loans  would 
be  financed  by  the  issuance  of  Treasury 
debt  obligations.  Potentially  this  subsidy 
approach  would  involve  the  least  cost  to 
the  Government.  Under  current  market 
conditions,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
of  holding  the  mortgages  for  their  life 
would  be  approximately  $500  million. 
This  method  has  the  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, of  involving  the  greatest  amount  of 
longer  term  Government  borrowing. 

The  bill,  therefore,  gives  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  the  discretion  to  determine  which 
credit  markets  are  best  utilized  for 
financing  under  the  program  at  any 
given  time.  We  expect,  however,  that  the 
funds  now  flowing  into  thrift  institutions 
will  be  the  first  to  be  extensively  used. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  users  of  the 
program  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  each  of  the  two  basic  subsidies  will 
be  used — the  temporary  6-percent  loan 
or  the  7-percent  loan.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  will  determine  which  of  the 
various  methods  for  supporting  7-percent 
loans  will  be  made  available  and  lenders 
who  apply  for  allocations  of  mortgage 
funds  will  determine,  looking  to  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  builders  and 
potential  homebuyers,  the  division  of 
their  allocations  between  6-  and  7-per- 
cent subsidies. 

H.R.  4485  is  thus  structured  to  provide 
the  fiexibility  for  the  quick  adjustments 
to  market  conditions  and  user  needs  that 
will  make  possible  an  emergency  stimulus 
to  housing  construction  and  employment. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  total  limit  of  $12 


billion  in  the  amount  of  mortgages  that 
can  be  assisted  under  the  bill.  That 
means  that  approximately  400,000  units 
may  be  assisted  at  a  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment ranging  between  $500  million  and 
$1.5  billion  depending  on  the  mix  of  sub- 
sidy approaches  adopted  during  the  life 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  One 
carefully  designed  and  finely  tuned  to 
most  efficiently  achieve  its  goals — the 
early  production  of  housing  which  will 
serve  those  deserving  families  who  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  housing  market, 
those  families  in  the  middle  to  moderate 
income  brackets,  I  urge  its  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  House. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Badillo). 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important,  however,  to  point  out 
that  I,  for  one,  have  a  deep  unhappiness 
about  this  bill  because  I  think  that  we 
do  have  a  commitment  that  we  must 
keep  to  the  poor  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  priorities  should 
be  to  provide  for  them  in  a  meaningful 
bill. 

I  will  await  the  time  when  this  may 
happen.  I  know  that  several  months  ago 
commitment  was  made,  when  I  voted  for 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Act  of 
1974,  that  the  next  bill  would  have  to 
do  with  the  poor. 

I  hope  at  some  time  in  the  future  that 
that  commitment  will  be  kept.  I  do  want 
to  point  out  the  reason  why  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this,  however.  Just  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  and  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  one  example,  in  the 
city  of  New  York  there  are  today  40,000 
buildings,  not  apartments,  but  buildings, 
housing  over  a  million  people,  which 
were  outlawed  as  uninhabitable  in  the 
year  1901.  They  are  still  standing  today. 
That  condition  exists  not  only  in  New 
York  City,  bit  in  other  cities  throughout 
this  country.  Therefore,  we  do  have  an 
urgent  need  to  begin  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem. I  am  willing  to  help  the  middle- 
Income  people,  as  are  members  of  the 
committee,  but  I  find  that  this  bill  does 
not  do  that  either,  because  the  definition 
of  middle-income  people  and  the  limita- 
tions that  are  put  into  this  bill  exclude 
the  major  metropolitan  centers  of  this 
coimtry. 

On  page  17  of  the  report  one  will  find 
that  the  median  sales  price  which  is 
available  for  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  De- 
troit, Houston,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Washington,  D.C..  is  over  and 
above  the  limit  that  is  included  in  this 
bill.  And  yet  this  bill  purports  to  take 
care  of  the  high-income-areas  by  pro- 
viding for  a  limit  of  $48,000  for  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  this  coimtry  should  also  bene- 
fiit  from  that  limitation  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  seek  tomorrow  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  same  al- 
lowances that  are  made  for  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii,  be  made  for  the  ur- 
ban centers  of  this  country.  I  also  would 
seek  to  insure  that,  if  the  amendment  is 


approved,  they  will  be  In  a  position  to 
receive  an  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
bill  and.  therefore.  I  would  seek  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  which  will 
be  available  for  mortgages  over  $38,000 
from  10  percent  to  20  percent.  This 
means  that  a  maximum  of  20  percent 
may  be  made  available  to  the  major 
urban  centers  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  resison- 
able  request,  when  we  recognize  that  they 
contain  a  very  substantial  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  mid- 
dle-income families. 

I  am  not  talking  just  about  the  central 
cities  when  I  speak  of  New  York.  I  am 
talking  about  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  which  includes  New  Jersey,  which 
includes  Westchester  County,  Dutchess 
County,  Nassau  County,  and  Rockland 
County.  In  some  of  those  counties  we 
find  that  one  cannot  build  a  one-family 
home  for  less  than  $54,000.  The  major 
areas  of  these  counties  will  not  be  helped. 
But  certainly  having  a  limitation  of  $42,- 
000  will  not  do  anything  for  these  areas 
whatsoever.  I  think  that,  if  we  do  in  fact 
want  to  help  the  middle-income  people,  if 
we  do  in  fact  want  to  help  the  economy, 
we  must  take  into  account  that  the  con- 
struction trades  in  these  metropolitan 
area3  is  suffering  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  construction  trades  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Certainly  they  are  suf- 
fering just  as  much,  and  they  need  the 
help  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Let  me  expand  on  this  a  little  further. 

In  assembling  data  preparatory  to  its 
participation  in  the  community  develop- 
ment program.  New  York  City  surveyed 
its  needs  and  assessed  its  problems.  The 
information  collected  depicts  a  dismal 
picture.  It  indicates  that  from  the  time 
Congress  passed  the  first  housing  law, 
which  mandated  as  a  national  objective 
"a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family," 
this  goal  has  become  increasingly  hard 
to  reach  for  the  millions  living  in  the 
city.  Statistics  indicate  that  roughly  956,- 
000  families  live  in  housing  that  is  either 
overcrowded,  rundown,  or  absorbs  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  occupants' 
income.  Seven  hundred  fifty  thousand 
families  are  presently  paying  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  housing: 
over  1  million  people  live  in  overcrowded 
quarters;  another  170,000  families  are 
renting  apartments  that  are  dilapidated 
or  are  without  decent  plumbing  facili- 
ties. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  housing  shortage  v%ill  be  alleviated. 
Indeed,  the  situation  is  growing  worse. 
For  the  past  several  years  the  vacancy 
rate  has  been  at  1.5  percent — and  such  a 
vacancy  level  is  too  low  to  allow  for  the 
operation  of  a  free  housing  market. 

New  construction  has  sharply  declined 
in  recent  years  due  to  high  interest  rates 
and  soaring  building  costs.  Rising  fuel 
and  maintenance  costs  have  combined  to 
increase  rents  to  intolerable  levels  for 
poor  and  middle-income  families  and,  in 
many  instances,  have  led  to  the  de- 
terioration and  abandorunent  of  build- 
i/.gs. 
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The  city  is  presently  sustaining  a  net 
loss  of  approximately  10.000  apartments 
a  year.  During  the  1960's  annual  new 
construction  averaged  37,000.  By  the 
1970's  it  has  dropped  to  20.000.  Com- 
bined losses  to  fire,  demolition,  and  aban- 
donment, on  the  other  hand,  add  up  to 
30,000  apartments  a  year. 

Since  the  poor  are  normally  housed  in 
the  older,  less  well-maintained  struc- 
tures, the  deterioration  of  the  housing 
situation  has  had  a  disproportionate  im- 
pact on  low-  and  middle-income  fami- 
Ues.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  the  families 
in  the  city  earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year 
and  spend  more  than  35  percent  of  their 
net  incomes  for  rent.  More  than  half  of 
the  persons  included  in  this  category  are 
elderly. 

New  housing  which  is  not  federally 
subsidized  is  beyond  the  reach  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  city's  families.  In  order  to  af- 
ford any  new,  unsubsidized  housing  a 
family  of  four  must  have  an  income  in 
excess  of  $20,000.  But  while  the  need  for 
subsidized  housing  has  reached  critical 
proportions,  the  moratorium  imposed  on 
building  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
poor  brought  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  apartments  to  a  vir- 
tual standstill.  Nearly  30,000  of  them 
scheduled  for  completion,  were  halted 
because  of  the  impoundment  of  funds. 
In   1969,  approximately   1,165,000  in- 
dividuals, or  15  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  had  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level.  Rising  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years  has  added  to  this 
problem.  In  1970  approximately  140  000 
New  York  residents  were  unemployed. 
By  1974  this  number  has  increased  to  an 
estimated  quarter  million. 

When  in  1967  the  CouncU  Against  Pov- 
erty, the  local  community  action  agency, 
sought  to  pinpoint  areas  of  special  need 
by  designating  them  "poverty  areas  "  it 
was  found  that  22  out  of  the  citv's  62 
community  planning  districts  contained 
areas  characterized  by  high  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment,  low  in- 
come, housing  blight  and  overcrowding 
disease  and  drug  dependency,  low  edu- 
cation levels  and  high  proportions  of 
welfare  recipients.  Although  these  dis- 
tricts included  only  41  percent  of  the 
city's  population,  they  contained  52  per- 
cent of  family  heads  with  incomes  below 
80  percent  of  the  SMSA  median  income 
m  1970;  65  percent  of  the  city's  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  in 
the  1970  census;  and  73  percent  of  the 
city  s  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  represent  such  people.  I  have 
cited  the  New  York  statistics  because 
they  have  been  newly  compiled  and  very 
vividly  depict  the  crisis  in  which  the 
city  finds  itself.  However,  these  problems 
are  not  particular  to  New  York  They 
are  shared  by  all  large  metropolitan 
areas  and  are  afifecting.  I  am  sure  with 
particular  severity  the  nine  other  metro- 
politan cities,  Atlanta.  Chicago  Cleve- 
land, Dallas,  Detroit.  Houston.  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  which  are  presently  also 
barred  from  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  statement  he  mentioned  Ha- 
waii, Alaska,  and  Guam  are  eligible  for 
how  much? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  it  stands  now,  provide  that  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  said  to  be  high- 
cost  areas,  the  maximum  amount  that 
may  be  available  for  a  mortgage  is 
$48,000. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  yet  this  is  not  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Not  available  in  the 
metropolitan  areas.  And  what  I  am  seek- 
ing to  do  is  to  include  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  within  the  same  provisions 
that  are  presently  available  for  Alaska. 
Guam,  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  I  shall  offer  provide  for 
their  participation  and  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  legislation  to  additional  mil- 
lions of  people  and  I  include  them  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  the  member- 
ship; 

Amenomknt  No.  1 


March  20,  1975 


Before  the  period  Insert  the  following: 
"and  In  the  Atlanta  SMSA,  Georgia,  the 
Chicago  SMSA,  nUnols,  the  Cleveland  SMSA, 
Ohio,  the  DaUas  SMSA,  Texas,  the  Detroit 
SMSA,  Michigan,  the  Houston  SMSA,  Texas, 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  SMSA,  Cali- 
fornia, the  New  York  SMSA,  New  York,  th© 
San  Pranclsco-Oakland  SMSA,  California,  the 
Seattle  SMSA,  Washington,  and  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  SMSA." 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
merely  extends  the  category  of  high  cost 
areas  presently  eligible  to  participate  in 
this  program  under  a  purchase  price  ceil- 
ing of  $48,000  to  include  those  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  continental 
United  States  which,  without  such  a 
specific  inclusion,  would  be  unable  to 
profit  from  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  supplemental  views  accompanying 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  Patterson)  published  the  results  of 
a  survey  which  indicate  that  in  11  out  of 
17  large  metropolitan  areas  polled  the 
median  purchase  price  for  new  homes  is 
well  above  the  $42,000  limit.  These  areas 
include  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dal- 
las, Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach,  New  York,  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land, Seattle,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious  about 
helping  the  unemployed  construction 
workers  and  the  homebuyers  who  have 
been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
we  must  make  it  possible  for  the  areas 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of 
them  to  participate.  My  amendment 
would  accomplish  this. 

The  amount  of  $48,000  is  the  limit 
provided  for  in  the  committee  bill  at 
present  for  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Guam  1 
see  no  reason  why  this  limit  should  not 
apply  also  to  the  high  cost  areas  in  our 
metropolitan  centers. 

Amendment  No.  2 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  out  "ID  per 
centum"  and  Insert  "20  per  centum". 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  merely 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  intent 


of  my  first  amendment.  If  we  are  to  in 
crease  the  category  of  high  cost  areas" 
eligible  for  a  $48,000  ceiling  we  must 
make  provisions  for  funding.  By  chanjt 
mg  from  10  to  20  percent  the  percentage 
of  funds  set  aside  for  their  use.  meaning- 
ful participation  for  this  areas  will  bp 
made  possible. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  emphasize  one  point  to  the  majority  It 
seems  as  though  we  always  feel  compelled 
to  take  from  people  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  give  to  people  with  the  other  hand  or 
m  a  sense,  take  money  out  of  one  pocket' 
and  put  it  in  another  pocket  of  the  same 
people  on  the  other  hand. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  middle- 
income  people  of  America,  I  will  remind 
the  Members  that  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  about  3  weeks  ago  when 
the  tax  rebate  bill  was  up  for  considera- 
ation  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  help 
the  very  same  people  we  are  trying  to 
help  here  today  with  the  Conable  amend- 
ment. But,  no,  that  amendment  was  voted 
down,  with  no  help  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  middle- 
income  people  of  this  Nation  are  only 
asking  one  thing:  that  they  not  be  taxed 
to  death  and  that  they  be  aUowed  to 
spend  their  own  money  the  way  they 
desire  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  we  can 
help  the  middle-income  people  of  Amer- 
ica, not  through  this  housing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
bated in  this  middle  Income  housing  bill 
but  before  we  give  attention  to  Its  exact 
provisions,  let  us  consider  an  overview 
of  the  impact  it  will  have. 

This  bUl  is  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
force  the  last  large  group  of  independent 
Americans  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
am  speaking  of  middle-class  Americans 
who  are  this  Nation's  professional  per- 
sons, industrial  artisans  and  managers 
and  our  small  businessmen. 

Tax    loopholes    have    allowed    some 
wealthy  persons  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes 
a  subsidy  which  some  call  socialism  in 
reverse. 

At  the  same  time,  welfare  subsidies  to 
the  poor  have  been  taken  for  granted  as 
a  way  of  life  and  are  right.  This  is  the 
third  generation  of  Americans  on  our 
welfare  rolls.. and  let  us  admit  the  poor 
are  receiving  welfare  due  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  will  not  allow  their  own  cre- 
ativity to  be  profitable  for  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  thus  pro- 
vided spoils  to  the  top  and  the  bottom  of 
our  economic  strata,  and  now  the  gap 
is  being  closed  rapidly.  You  may  use  any 
term  you  wish  to  describe  what  happens 
when  the  Government  becomes  so  dom- 
inant an  influence  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans — I  call  it  a  most  dangerous 
attack  on  the  precious  freedoms  we  have 
enjoyed  for  almost  200  years.  This  bill 
will  not  smglehandedly  cast  these  free- 
doms to  the  ground,  but  let  us  make  no 
mistake  that  the  gap  between  subsidies 
for  the  rich  and  subsidies  for  the  poor 
has  been  narrowed  by  the  intent  of  this 
bill. 
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If  this  Congress  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  middle  class,  it  could  have 
provided  tax  relief  for  middle-income 
Americans  less  than  1  month  ago.  Let 
us  recall  it  failed  to  do  so  by  a  record 
vote  of  160  to  251  when  it  sent  the 
Conable  amendment  for  middle-income 
tax  relief  ixi  a  tailspin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 
gle middle-income  American  who  has 
asked  me  for  this  bill.  Those  Americans 
have  not  asked  me  for  more  government 
and  more  handouts.  They  have  asked  me 
for  more  freedom  and  lower  taxes.  Mid- 
dle-income Americans  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Middle-income  Americans  provide  this 
Nation  with  the  lion's  share  of  our  indi- 
vidual tax  revenue.  With  more  and  more 
Federal  subsidies,  I  fear  there  will  soon 
be  no  taxpayers  left  to  pay  the  bills — 
and  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have 
no  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  an 
incredibly  bad  bill.  It  is  ill-conceived, 
and  it  cannot  be  justified  on  any  basis. 

We  are  attempting  to  solve  a  problem 
again  by  burying  it  with  money. 

Certainly  the  housing  industry  has 
experienced  a  decline,  but  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  already;  First,  in  the 
form  of  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Act  of  1974  back  in  October  which 
authorized  $7y2  billion  for  home  pur- 
chases; and  second,  last  August,  the 
GNMA  tandem  plan  provided  support 
for  100,000  new  units.  A  total  of  $24 
billion  has  been  made  available  to  the 
housing  industry  in  the  last  year,  and 
we  were  told  in  testimony  before  our 
committee  that  there  is  now  some  $14 
billion  available  in  unused  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  also  that 
this  bill  is  counterproductive.  It  will 
take  months  to  tool  up  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  Why  buy  a  house  now  if  one 
can  wait  and  receive  a  cheaper  interest 
rate  loan  a  little  later  on?  And  what 
about  the  600,000  new  units  on  the  mar- 
ket now  that  have  never  been  lived  in? 

I  think  the  bill  also  is  discriminatory, 
because  it  would  be  available  to  iiersons 
on  a  first-come-first-served  basis,  and 
many  will  be  left  out. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  was  making  a  valid 
point  a  little  while  ago — and  I  thought 
he  might  be  against  the  bill — when  he 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  all  that 
helpful  to  the  low-income  people  and 
they  would  indeed  be  subsidizing  hous- 
ing for  persons  who  might  be  determined 
or  said  to  be  higher  income  people. 

For  example,  I  notice  here  that  in 
Knott  County,  Ky..  the  median  income, 
considering  the  120  percent  of  the 
median  figure  which  we  use  in  the  bill, 
is  $5,565.  Yet  the  median  income  of  per- 
sons living  in  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
is  $27,277.  So  supposedly  persons  from 
each  of  these  coimties  will  qualify  equally 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
average  American  needs  more  mortgage 


assistance  at  the  present  time.  What  he 
really  needs  is  a  stable  economy,  with- 
out Crovemment  handouts. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  $50  billion 
budget  deficit,  which  already  threatens 
the  availability  of  long-term  financing 
for  the  housing  industry,  the  responsible 
vote  would  be  a  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick). 

Mrs.  FEN  WICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  felt  that  unemployment  was  one  of 
our  most  cruel  and  pressing  problems, 
and  I  have  always  put  that  first  in  con- 
sidering bills  of  this  sort. 

Therefore,  I  must  say  that  the  gen- 
eral purport  of  the  bill  is  such  that  it 
seems  hopeful,  that  the  method  of  doing 
it  is  a  good  one,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
going  to  be  adopted. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  a  couple  of 
things  to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

Take  old  folks.  I  notice  in  this  that  we 
have  only  20  percent  for  homes  that  are 
already  occupied.  If  those  larger  homes 
of  old  folks  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
be  mortgaged  at  6  percent,  they  are 
going  to  have  difiBculty  in  selling  their 
homes.  We  have  over  40  million  people 
who  now  own  their  own  homes  in  this 
country,  and  in  one  coimty  in  my  own 
district  we  have  4,000  homes  now  avail- 
able for  sale.  In  another  county  we  have 
nearly  2.000. 

I  think  we  might  reconsider  a  little 
bit  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  provide  movement  in  the  hous- 
ing market.  I  see,  perhaps,  more  move- 
ment if  some  of  these,  a  larger  proportion 
maybe,  of  these  older  homes  could  be 
sold  with  good  mortgages.  Younger  peo- 
ple could  move  into  the  older  homes 
which  are  available,  and  then  the  older 
people  could  move  into  the  condomin- 
iums. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  particularly 
like  about  the  Brown  amendment:  Not 
everybody  has  the  money  for  single 
homes,  and  the  multifamily  aspect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown),  the  substitute 
amendment,  does  present  the  possibility 
of  people  with  not  quite  so  much  money 
or  older  people  who  may  not  want  to 
have  a  single,  independent  one-family 
home,  being  able  to  purchase  them. 

These  are  the  observations  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  absence  of  membership  in  the 
Chamber  prompts  me  not  to  use  much 
more  of  my  time.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  be  reading  the  record  and  act  upon 
this  bill  further  tomorrow.  I  hope  that 
they  will  truly  recognize  that  if  they 
really  want  to  do  something  for  the  hous- 
ing industry,  the  program  that  can  be  in 
motion  the  quickest  will  be  the  best,  and 
the  program  that  can  be  in  motion  and 


do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  the 
program  contemplated  by  the  so-called 
Brown  substitute.  That  program  is  in- 
deed in  being.  It  would  be  expanded  by 
my  substitute  so  that  additional  dollars 
will  be  available.  It  will  be  at  the  reason- 
able rate  of  Interest,  IVz  percent.  We 
have  been  able  to  get  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  housing  starts  in  the  past  at  IV2 
percent.  It  will  cover  rental  multifamily 
units.  It  will  cover  condominiums.  These 
were  the  shortcomings  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
that  have  been  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
past  by  those  who  are  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  upon  read- 
ing the  record  and  upon  contemplating 
the  discussion  that  has  been  held  here 
in  this  general  debate,  my  colleagues. 
Iwth  present  and  absent,  will  make  the 
right  decision  tomorrow  and,  in  lieu  of 
the  committee  bill,  support  the  Brown 
substitute. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  applaud  the  gentleman's  efforts 
in  formulating  the  substitute  which  he 
intends  to  offer  tomorrow.  I  have  per- 
sonally had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  it 
in  detail. 

And  I  think  it  is  the  most  viable  kind 
of  approach.  It  ought  to  be  supported 
tomorrow  and  I  intend  to  do  just  that. 

This  legislation  is  a  classic  example 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
involved  with  Government  interference 
in  the  economy,  the  problem  I  call  the 
timelag  syndrome. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  find  our- 
selves today  in  the  last  stages  of  the  cur- 
rent housing  bust,  or,  to  state  it  the 
other  way,  in  the  beginning  stages  of  a 
coming  upswing  in  the  housing  industry. 

Evidence  to  support  this  contention 
is  ample.  Interest  rates  are  plummeting. 
Just  this  week,  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial banks  in  the  country  lowered  their 
prime  lending  rate  to  7.5  percent.  Just 
last  September,  rates  in  the  12  percent 
range  were  common.  Concurrently,  thrift 
institutions  are  reporting  substantial  in- 
flow levels;  net  savings  and  loan  inflows 
for  February  rose  to  $3.1  billion,  com- 
pared to  only  $1.7  billion  in  February  of 
last  year,  and  compared  to  a  net  outflow 
of  $1.1  billion  last  September.  Reports  of 
new  housing  starts  reflect  these  develop- 
ments in  capital  markets,  and  show 
marked  increases. 

So  what  do  we  do?  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
we  will  move  now  to  treat  a  problem 
that  has  passed.  Then  we  will  send  our 
nonsolution  on  its  merry  way  through 
the  legislative  and  administrative  proc- 
ess, and  sometime  several  months  from 
now,  when  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  cool  the  boom  down  in  order  to 
combat  the  inflation  that  seems  likely  to 
begin  being  a  problem  again,  the  money 
from  this  program  will  start  hitting  the 
street  and  we  will  find  our  problems 
exacerbated. 

The  timelag  syndrome.  We  are  always 
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just  about  one-half  cycle  behind  the 
market,  and  the  hurrieder  we  go.  the  be- 
hinder  we  get. 

For  once,  can  we  not  keep  our  meddling 
fingers  out  and  let  the  market  work?  It 
will.  It  really  will.  And  with  much  less 
amplitude  in  its  cyclical  waves.  If  you  do 
not  believe  this,  I  think  I  can  understand 
why:  it  has  been  one  heck  of  a  doggoned 
long  time  since  we  let  it  happen. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
things  wrong  with  this  bill.  It  is  supposed, 
for  example,  to  stimulate  people  to  buy 
houses.  But  the  evidence  I  have  cited 
shows  that  there  is  already  substantial 
stimulation  abroad  in  the  country.  The 
effect  of  this  bill,  indeed  the  effect  even 
of  its  consideration,  will  be  to  dampen 
this  natural  stimulation  at  the  present 
time,  as  potential  buyers  hold  off  their 
plans  to  see  if  they  can  do  better  later, 
when  the  law  goes  into  effect.  Thus,  far 
from  ending  the  housing  depression,  the 
bill  will  have  at  least  the  short  term  ef- 
fect of  prolonging  it.  Is  that  what  the 
sponsors  wish?  Can  they  deny  that  it 
would  have  this  effect? 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  approach 
were  correct,  the  levels  set  are  certainly 
not.  The  6-percent  rate  proposed  will  sub- 
stantially raise  the  subsidy  costs  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  is  not  realistic  in  the  cur- 
rent market:  it  has  been  almost  a  decade 
since  mortgage  rates  were  that  low. 

The  bill  also  fails  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum income-percentage  mortgage  pay- 
ment, and  is  thus  discriminatory;  it 
raises  the  possibility  of  windfall  profits 
for  homeowners  whose  property  appre- 
ciates rapidly  without  protecting  the  tax- 
payers: and  it  fails  to  deal  at  all  with 
rental  properties. 

It  is,  in  short,  a  bad  bill  and  unless 
drastically  amended  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Emergencv  Middle 
Income  Housing  Act  of  1975.  This  act 
will  provide  for  greater  homeownership 
opp'^rtunities  for  middle-income  families 
through  temporary  subsidized  mortgages 
or  permanent  low  interest  mortgage 
loans.  In  all,  $12  billion  in  mortgage  as- 
sistance will  be  directed  toward  400.000 
housing  units  purchased  by  middle  in- 
come Americans. 

Since  the  late  1940's,  Mr.  Chairman 
the  Congress  has  pledged  itself  to  pro- 
vide housing  where  it  is  needed.  We  have 
seldom  been  able  to  fulfill  this  goal,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  recessions  invariablv  cut  down 
on  new  housing  starts.  Our  latest  eco- 
nomic slump  has  been  no  exception 
Housing  starts  declined  in  1974  to  a  total 
Ox  1.35  billion  units,  35  percent  below  the 
1973  rate,  and  the  smallest  number  of 
housing  starts  since  1967. 

In  1974.  the  housing  slump  was  caused 
m  large  part  by  tight  mortgage  credit 
and  high  mortgage  interest  rates.  Con- 
sumers simply  could  not  afford  the  high 
rates  of  interest  which  prevailed  in  the 
mc-  gage  market,  while  banks  were  ex- 
periencing a  credit  crunch  which  led  to 
decreasing  mortgage  loans.  Now,  how- 
ever, thrift  institutions  have  increasing 
supplies  of  money  avaUable  as  consumers 
spend  less  and  save  more.  As  a  result 
the  last  few  months  have  shown  that 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  tight  money 
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as  the  unwillingness  of  most  Americans 
to  move  forward  with  their  housing 
plans  in  view  of  our  current  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  it  is  signif- 
icant to  note  that  resurgence  in  housing 
has  traditiona'ly  led  the  economy  out  of 
recessionary  periods  in  the  past.  Con- 
struction activity  has  a  multiplier  effect 
on  the  economy.  Statistics  show,  for  ex- 
aLipIe,  that  for  each  1,000  man  years  in 
on-site  and  off-site  home  construction, 
12,000  man  years  of  work  are  required  in 
manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  mining. 
Consequently,  through  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  v/e  will  be  creating  addi- 
tional demand  for  employment  in  appli- 
ances and  home  furnishing  industries.  As 
workers  in  these  industries  spend  their 
earnings,  there  will  be  a  ripple  effect  felt 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Act  will  bring  about  sev- 
eral very  positive  effects.  First,  it  will 
enable  many  average  Americans  to  pur- 
chase housing  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  afford  in  the 
short  term.  Second,  the  economy  will 
receive  a  needed  stimulus  in  order  to 
help  raise  this  country  out  of  its  current 
downward  spiral.  Third,  the  construction 
industry  would  receive  a  needed  -'shot  in 
the  arm."  At  the  present  time,  unemploy- 
ment in  the  contract  construction  in- 
dustry is  at  a  16-percent  level,  while  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  residential 
construction  industry  is  estimated  at 
more  than  40  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Emergency  Middle 
Income  Housing  Act  basically  provides 
for  two  types  of  temporary,  emergency 
assistance  to  subsidize  up  to  $12  billion  in 
mortgages.  This  assistance  should  be 
extended  to  400.000  housing  units  pur- 
chased by  middle-income  persons,  the 
bill  earmarking  90  percent  of  its  author- 
ized funds  for  homes  valued  at  $38,000  or 
less.  Depending  on  the  subsidy  and  the 
Government's  financing  arrangements, 
this  legislation  should  provide  a  direct 
spur  to  the  economy  through  Grovern- 
ment  expenditures  of  between  $500  mil- 
lion and  $15  billion. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Middle  Income  Housing  Act,  I  would  like 
to  outline  some  of  the  bill's  more  sig- 
nificant provisions.  The  first  area  in- 
volves temporary  6-percent  mortgages 
the  bill  authorizing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  sub- 
sidize home  mortgages  with  interest  rates 
of  6  percent.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  Government's  temporarilv  fund- 
ing the  payments  on  a  market-rate  mort- 
gage. These  payments  have  recently  av- 
eraged about  9  percent,  so  the  Govern- 
ment would  then  pay  the  entire  differ- 
ence between  the  6  percent  and  the  mar- 
ket rate  for  the  first  3  years  of  the  mort- 
gage. The  subsidy  would  be  gradually 
phased  out  by  reducing  the  assistance 
by  25  percent  in  the  fourth  year,  50  per- 
cent in  the  fifth  year,  and  25  percent  In 
the  sixth  year.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  mortgage,  the  home  buyer  would 
be  paying  the  entire  mortgage  payment. 
The  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
provides  for  permanent  7-percent  mort- 
gages. The  biU  authorizes  HUD,  through 
various  financing  arrangements,  to  sub- 
sidize mortgages  with  interest  rates  of 
up  to  7  percent  for  the  life  of  the  mort- 


gage. Under  the  legislation,  HUD  is  en- 
abled to  make  either  single-interest  rate 
differential  payments  when  the  loan  orlg- 
inates,  or  the  Department  can  purchase 
7-percent  loans  at  par  and  then  sell  the 
mortgage-backed  securities  at  a  dis- 
counted rate. 

As  the  name  of  this  bill  indicates,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  legislation  is  primarily 
aimed  at  middle-income  groups.  Families 
participating  in  the  assistance  provided 
for  in  the  bill  are  limited  to  those  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  120  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  area  in  which 
they  live.  This  will  mean  that  the  mort- 
gage subsidies  are  primarily  directed  at 
those  families  with  incomes  between  $12,- 
000  and  $18,000.  Assistance  under  the 
act  can  be  applied  to  single-family 
homes,  one-family  units  in  a  condomin- 
ium project,  or  units  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  truly  pleased 
that  this  Congress  is  orienting  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  toward  middle 
income  groups.  It  is  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  taxpayer  who  has  suffered 
under  a  disproportionate  tax  burden  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  lower  and  middle 
income  consumer  who  has  been  most 
hard-hit  by  our  rampant  infiation  in  the 
last  few  years.  And  it  is  the  lower  and 
middle  income  employee  who  has  lost 
his  or  her  job  as  our  unemployment  situ- 
ation grows  worse.  It  is  therefore  time 
that  the  Congress  acted  to  insure  that 
these  groups  receive  some  recompense 
for  the  difficulties  which  they  have  faced 
in  the  last  year  or  two. 

It  is  with  the  lower  and  middle  income 
groups  in  mind  that  I  can  say  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  several  major  steps 
forward  in  the  last  month.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  House  passed  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  total   tax  relief  to  individuals 
and  businesses  in  the  amount  of  $21  bil- 
lion. On  March  12,  the  House  passed 
the  Emergency  Employment  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1975.  This  legislation  would 
direct  nearly  $6  billion  for  the  emer- 
gency acceleration  of  Federal  employ- 
ment programs.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  acting  to  pass  the  Emergency  Middle 
Income  Housing  Act.  With  these  three 
measures  being  enacted  into  law  in  the 
near  future,  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that 
our  economy  will  be  registering  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  coming  year. 
Mr.     MINISH.     Mr.     Chairman,    the 
"Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing  Act 
of  1975,"  now  pending  before  the  House, 
is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the  Congressional 
effort  to  revive  our  badly  depressed  econ- 
omy and  reverse  the  dismal  employment 
picture. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  this 
important  legislation,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  and 
the  entire  Housing  Subcommittee  for 
their  diligence,  hard  work,  and  foresight 
in  bringing  H.R.  4485  before  the  House 
at  this  early  date.  Congressman  Barrett 
and  his  colleagues  deserve  the  praise  of 
the  entire  House. 

The  "Emergency  Middle  Income  Hous- 
ing Act"  would  make  $12  billion  in  mort- 
gage interest  subsidies  available  to  lend- 
ers— and  thus  to  homebuyers — through 
June  30,  1976,  to  assist  in  purchases  of 
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an  estimated  400,000  single  family  homes 
or  condominiums. 

Under  the  bill,  homebuyers  would  be 
able  to  borrow  mortgage  money  at  as 
low  as  6  percent  mterest,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizing  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  going  market  rate. 
This  subsidy  would  be  phased  out  after 
6  years. 

A  second  option  to  be  offered  lenders 
would  be  mortgages  *or  the  life  of  the 
loan  at  7  percent  interest,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizing  the  difference  with 
a  one-time  grant. 

Persons  earning  up  to  approximately 
$20,000  per  year  would  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  bill,  which  could  be  applied 
to  homes  costing  up  to  $42,000. 

Residential  construction  as  we  are  all 
so  painfully  aware,  is  imdergoing  its 
deepest  depression  since  World  War  n. 
Housing  starts  in  January  1975  were  at 
an  annual  rate  of  less  than  1  million  com- 
pared with  levels  of  2.4  and  2.0  million 
in  1972  and  1973,  respectively. 

Nearly  700,000  construction  workers 
were  unable  to  find  work  in  February  of 
this  year,  and  the  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  residential  construction  industry 
alone  is  estimated  at  over  40  percent. 

H.R.  4485  will  assist  in  alleviating  this 
problem  since  construction  activity  has 
a  multiplier  effect  on  the  economy.  For 
each  1,000  man-years  in  on-site  and  off- 
site  home  construction,  1,200  man-years 
of  work  are  required  in  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  and  mining.  Additional  de- 
ployment in  appliances  and  home  fur- 
nishing industries.  As  workers  in  these 
industries  spend  their  earning,  there  is  a 
ripple  effect  through  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  indicates 
that  an  increase  in  production  of  250.000 
single-family  houses  would  generate 
about  130.000  on-site  man-years  of  work, 
25,000  off-site  man-years  and  another 
188,000  man-years  of  work  in  manufac- 
turing, wholesaling,  and  mining.  All  to- 
gether, one-quarter  million  additional 
home  starts  would  create  up  to  343,000 
man-years  of  work. 

These  many  additional  man-years  of 
work  woul^  generate  workers'  Incomes 
aggregating  approximately  $4.2  billion  on 
which  an  estimated  $450  million  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  would  be  paid  for  the 
year.  Corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes  paid  by  builders,  materials  sup- 
pliers and  firms  in  related  industries  are 
estimated  conservatively  at  $250  million, 
for  a  total  increase  in  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  of  $700  million. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Emer- 
gency Housing  Bill"  would  stimulate 
housing  construction,  employment  and 
homebuying,  thus  providing  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  revive  our  troubled  economy. 
I  urge  prompt  and  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Middle-Income  Housing  Act  of 
1975". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4485)  to  provide  for  greater  home- 
ownership  opportunities  for  middle- 
income  families  and  to  encourage  more 
efficient  use  of  land  and  energy  resources, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  during  the 
general  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNSEEN  TAXES  BURDEN  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
business  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
must  pay  what  might  be  termed  un- 
seen taxes  in  the  cost  of  complying  with 
a  multitude  of  reporting  requirements 
by  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  This  bur- 
den falls  with  particular  weight  on  small 
business  establishments. 

A  big  business  concern  usually  has  a 
division  of  the  corporation  set  up  to  deal 
with  these  requirements.  The  cost,  part 
of  the  overall  cost  of  doing  business,  is 
passed  on  to  the  company's  customers — 
adding,  it  might  be  noted,  to  the  infla- 
tionary trend  that  has  caused  so  much 
distress  among  the  people  generally. 

But  big  business  at  least  can  pass  on 
the  cost.  The  average  small  business  is 
not  so  fortunate. 

I  am  well  aware  of  this  situation  be- 
cause most  of  the  business  establish- 
ments in  my  south  Texas  district  fall  in 
the  category  of  small.  If  the  employer 
has  forms  to  fill  out.  reports  he  is  re- 
quired to  make  to  Federal  agencies,  he 
must  fill  out  the  forms  and  write  the 
report  himself. 

The  word  "if'  is  out  of  place.  Of 
course  he  has  forms  to  fill  out.  Of 
course  he  must  make  reports  to  Federal 
agencies.  Too  many  forms  and  too  many 
reports,  many  of  them  have  told  me. 

In  an  effort  to  lighten  the  tedious  and 
costly  load  of  paperwork  borne  by  small 
business,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  direct- 
ing the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  to  make 
a  study  of  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  regulatory  programs  on  small 
business  establishments  to  determine  if 
the  massive  paperwork  can  be  cut  down. 


Under  provisions  of  my  bill,  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  complete  the  study 
within  1  year  after  enactment  and  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  scK;ietal 
and  governmental  structure,  some  paper- 
work is  no  doubt  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary. But  perhaps,  almost  surely,  not  so 
much.  I  hope  my  bill  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  eliminating  imnecessary  report- 
ing and  give  a  measure  of  relief  to  the 
many  thousands  of  small  businessmen  in 
the  United  States. 


COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  POLI- 
TICIANS AND  EDUCATORS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember, 1974  issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Samuel 
Halperin,  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Leadership  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  on  the  misconceptions 
politicians  and  educators  hold  about 
each  other. 

Dr.  Halperin  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  1966  to  1969.  Before  that  he  was 
assistant  U.S.  Commissioner  for  legisla- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Halperin  and  the  Institute  he 
heads  have  vigorously  initiated  efforts  to 
bridge  the  communications  gap  between 
these  two  groups.  I  insert  the  article  to 
which  I  refer  at  his  point  in  the  Record. 

Politicians  and  Educators:  Two  World 

Views 

(By  Samuel  Halperin) 

For  over  five  years  George  Washington 
University's  Educational  Staff  Seminar  (and, 
more  recently,  related  programs  In  the  In- 
stitute for  Educational  Leadership)  has  been 
building  bridges  of  communication  and  un- 
derstanding between  educators  and  political 
decision  makers.  Through  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional formats — field  trips,  seminars,  dinner/ 
discussion  meetings,  etc. — we  have  brought 
these  two  groups  of  professionals  together. 
We  have  done  so  In  the  belief  that  better 
educational  policies  for  the  nation  binge 
upon  the  ability  of  politicians  to  comprehend 
and  to  utilize  the  expertise  of  educational 
practitioners,  whUe  at  the  same  time  all 
kinds  of  educators  must  understand  the 
political  context  in  which  major  educational 
decisions  are  shaped. 

We  soon  discovered  that  effective  com- 
munication and  understanding  were  general- 
ly frustrated  by  deep-seated  animosities  on 
both  sides  of  the  professional  Mason -Dixon 
line.*  WhUe  this  finding  is  hardly  novel, 
what  did  prove  surprising  was  the  intensity 
of  feeling  and  the  variety  of  allegations  sur- 
rounding these  animosities. 

What  follows  Is  an  attempt  to  detaU  the 
varied  perceptions  which  are  held  by  educa- 
tors and  politicians.  Rather  than  report  that 
"they  don't  think  too  much  of  each  other," 
let  us  look  at  the  actual  language  they  em- 
ploy  to   justify   their   shared   disdain.   The 


•  There  Is  probably  nothing  unique  here 
to  the  field  of  education.  I  believe  similar 
gulfs  exist  between  politicians  and  other 
professional  groups — scientists,  physicians, 
etc. — and  the  language  of  their  discord  Is 
not  too  dissimilar  to  that  reported  here. 
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quotations  which  follow  are  composites  I 
have  experienced  In  various  encounters  with 
educators  and  politicians.  Studying  them, 
putting  ourselves  in  "the  other  guys  shoes," 
and  modifying  our  respective  behavior  pat- 
terns may  help  narrow  the  chasm  between 
these  key  actors,  whose  fullest  talents  are 
necessary  In  order  for  our  educational  sys- 
tem to  operate  with  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  success. 

THE  educator's  VIEW  OP  POLITICIANS 

Here  are  the  most  commonly  expressed 
complaints  of  educators; 

1.  Politicians  have  a  short-term  view  of 
the  world.  They  seldom  deal  with  the  broader 
picture,  the  longer  range,  the  sophisticated 
interplay  of  social  forces.  Moreover,  politi- 
cians are  too  pragmatic  and  too  quick  to 
compromise  Issues  of  great  importance  when 
they  ought  to  stand  on  principle.  They  shoot 
from  the  hip  when  they  ought  to  take  time 
for  careful  analysis  and  reflection.  Their  nar- 
row vision  doesn't  let  them  see  the  implica- 
tions of  their  acts  nor  the  Interdependence 
of  their  decisions.  Such  behavior  isn't  un- 
ethical, but  it  certainly  is  unwise  and,  often, 
disastrous  for  education. 

2.  There's  also  an  unethical  or,  at  least, 
less  ethical  side  to  politicians'  Involvement 
with  education.  Politicians  politicize  every- 
thing they  touch  and  view  education  only 
in  terms  of  political  fortunes  and  outcomes. 
They  won't  help  education  because  it's  right 
to  do  so,  but  only  if  they  can  get  some 
political  advantage  out  of  It. 

3.  The  politicians'  primary  Interest  is  in 
their  own  constituencies  and  their  narrow 
sectional,  ethnic,  regional,  or  economic  In- 
terests. When  do  they  consider  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  in  this  country? 

4.  Politicians  are  poorly  Informed  on  educa- 
tional issues.  They  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  master  the  complex  Issues  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Some  of  them  think  that  Just  because 
they  went  to  school  themselves  or  have  kids 
in  school,  they  automatically  possess  educa- 
tional expertise. 

5.  There  Isn't  any  continuity  in  the  poli- 
tical process.  Legislators  pass  a  law  and  pro- 
claim a  policy.  But  we  educators  can't  count 
on  it  because,  in  another  year,  the  legislature 
forgets  about  last  year's  favored  programs 
and  passes  on  to  new  fads.  Or  else  legislators 
don't  fund  the  programs  they've  enacted.  Or 
they  move  off  the  education  committees  to 
more  attractive  committee  assignments.  Or 
the  understandings  we  reached  with  mem- 
bers and  committee  chairmen  are  forgotten 
when  the  new  legislature  convenes.  Whatever 
the  case,  dealing  with  legislatures  lacking 
an  Institutional  memory  or  substantive  com- 
mitment Is  like  building  a  castle  with  dry 
sand. 

6.  Politicians  tend  to  be  arrogant  and  often 
show  contempt  for  anyone  who  Is  not  a  po- 
litical peer.  Instead  of  acting  as  if  public 
office  is  a  public  trust,  to  be  exercised  with 
humility,  politicians  seem  to  delight  in 
throwing  their  weight  around  and  in  humili- 
ating educators.  Indeed,  many  politicians  go 
out  of  their  way  to  make  us  feel  that  we 
educators  are  the  enemy  of  education. 

THE  POLTTICIAN'S  VIEW  OP  EDUCATORS 

1.  Educators  are  seen  by  many  politicians 
as  arrogant  and,  worse  yet,  sanctimonious. 
Educators  act  as  if  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  high  standards  and  any  sincere 
commitment  to  decent  public  service.  They 
act  as  If  educators  have  all  the  answers  and 
frequently  treat  us  as  petty  creatures,  not 
very  bright,  not  very  honest.  Educators  see 
themselves  as  responsible  professionals  but 
view  us  as  political  hacks. 

2.  In  order  to  frame  social  policy,  we  need 
facts,  not  generalities.  We  also  need  prac- 
tical responses  to  immediate  problems.  Yet 
rarely  do  educators  have  the  Information  we 
need  to  make  sound  policy.  Sometimes  we 


suspect  that  they  withhold  Information  we 
are  entitled  to. 

3.  Educators  ought  to  know  how  to  com- 
municate, but  there  are  few  groups  that 
speak  less  clearly,  less  concisely,  and  with 
more  obfuscation.  Instead  of  precise,  com- 
prehensible, here-and-now  language,  what 
we  get  Is  usually  too  olympian,  too  Utopian, 
too  abstract,  or  too  fuzzy  to  be  helpful.  The 
other  side  of  this  talking  over  our  heads  In 
jargon  and  verbiage  is  a  tendency  of  many 
educators  to  talk  down  to  us.  In  either  case, 
real  understanding  is  seldom  advanced  by 
the  way  educators  communicate  with  us. 

4.  Particularly  at  the  federal  level,  there 
Is  practically  no  continuity  among  the  edu- 
cational policy  makers  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal.  Most  of  us  on  the  congressional  edu- 
cation committees  have  been  around  10  to  15 
years;  in  that  time  we  have  seen  a  new  com- 
missioner of  education  and  a  new  secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  every  two 
years  or  less.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
hard  to  take  them  or  their  promises  very 
seriously. 

5.  Educators  have  little  understanding  of 
the  legitimacy  and  importance  of  the  politi- 
cal process.  This  Ignorance  Is  expressed  in 
many  ways: 

Educators  view  our  difficult  work  of  nego- 
tiating, compromising,  balancing  Interests, 
and  refining  or  fine  tuning  public  policies 
as  dirty,  underhanded,  or  even  Immoral.  If 
we  don't  give  educators  everything  they 
want  when  they  want  It,  they  act  as  if  in- 
crementallsm  Is  evil,  show  little  appreciation 
for  the  progress  made,  and  damn  us  for 
letting  the  kids  of  America  down. 

Educators  also  run  counter  to  sound  po-  ' 
lltical  practice  by  splitting,  that  Is,  by  play- 
ing off  their  part  of  education  (higher,  ele- 
mentary/secondary, libraries,  etc.)  against 
other  educational  Interests,  Instead  of  a 
united  educational  front,  we  are  faced  with 
warring  factions,  a  situation  In  which  almost 
everyone  loses. 

If  politicians  suggest  that  educators  build 
coalitions  with  powerful  noneducator  groups, 
educators  respond  with  righteous  Indigna- 
tion that  they  are  above  politics.  The  fact  Is 
that  some  of  the  most  effective  lobbyists  for 
education  are  not  educators  but  groups  like 
organized  labor,  clvU  rights  and  church 
groups,  and  general  citizens  associations,  de- 
pending on  the  issue. 

Educators  often  play  up  to  the  executive 
branch  bureaucrats  and  policy  makers  and 
even  take  sides  against  the  legislatures.  They 
seem  obUvlous  to  the  fact  that  our  various 
constitutions  provide  for  coequal  branches  of 
government  with  basic  policy  supposedly 
being  forged  In  the  legislative  bodies. 

6.  Educators  only  want  more  money.  They 
seldom  consider  how  to  raise  public  revenues 
nor  do  they  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  tough 
world  with  many  competing  priorities. 

7.  Educators  give  Up  service  to  account- 
abUlty  but  faU  to  do  anything  to  bring  It 
about.  They  are  afraid  to  tell  the  taxpaylng 
public  what  It  gets  for  Its  huge  Investments 
In  education.  They  agree  with  the  need  for 
accountability,  but  then  they  tell  us  they  are 
professional  people  and  that  we  don't  have  to 
worry  about  their  acting  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

8.  Educators  refuse  to  admit  that.  Just  like 
other  groups,  they  are  promoting  their  own 
Interests,  economic  and  professional.  Some- 
times it  U  hard  for  politicians  to  know 
whether  what  educators  propose  is  good  for 
education  or  merely  good  for  them.  They 
spend  so  much  energy  talking  about  the  pro- 
fession—when was  the  last  time  you  heard 
them  talk  about  what  was  good  for  kids? 

A  START  TOWARD  BRIDCE  BtnLDING 

As  we  have  seen,  the  grievances  and  gulfs 
separating  educators  and  politicians  are 
many.  While  it  Is  neither  feasible  nor  de- 
sirable to  work  things  out  by  enrolling  all 
or  these  combatants  in  encounter  groups  and 
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other  forms  of  Interpersonal  therapy,  a  start 
can  be  made  11  sincere  attention  Is  given  to 
the  troublesome  world  views  which  prevaU 
today.  Reaching  out  with  some  imderstand- 
ing  of  how  "the  other  side"  might  view  the 
meeting  can't  hurt.  It  might  even  help  to 
forge  a  much-needed  bridge  over  the  troubled 
waters  of  contemporary  educational  poUcv- 
maklng.  ' 

THE  U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM— BENE- 
FITS, APPLICATIONS  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY UTILIZATION 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  few  days  my  colleagues  wiU  b*' 
asked  to  consider  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  sub- 
sequent 3-month  transition  period.  My 
conmients  today  are  intended  to  oflfer  an 
insight  into  the  many  accomplishments 
of  NASA  and  to  highlight  some  of  the 
technology  applications  developed  as  a 
part  of  our  Nation's  sjjace  program.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  provide  my  colleagues 
this  information  in  order  to  afford  them 
a  fuUer  understanding  of  this  country's 
commitment  to  the  space  effort — a  com- 
mitment which  offers  the  promise  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 

The  technological  benefits  which  have 
been  realized  by  the  American  people, 
and  indeed,  by  people  all  over  the  world' 
as  a  result  of  space-related  research  and 
development  have  touched  our  lives  in 
more  ways  than  is  possible  to  relate— 
from  advances  in  the  medical  field,  to 
innovations  adopted  by  industry,  to  im- 
provements in  the  ordinary  household. 

Looking  at  some  of  these  achievements 
m  greater  detail,  in  the  medical  world 
one  of  the  more  recent  benefits  has  been 
the  ingenious  application  of  tiny  elec- 
tronic body  sensors  to  assist  in  remotely 
measuring  the  precise  walking  patterns 
of  young  cerebral  palsy  victims.  These 
sensors  had  originally  been  developed  by 
NASA  for  space  research. 

Small  electrical  and  electronic  com- 
ponents designed  by  NASA  for  use  in 
spacecraft  are  also  now  used  in  a  heart 
pacemaker  that  is  less  cumbersome  and 
more  effective  than  the  conventional  de- 
signs. 

The  biological  isolation  garment  de- 
signed for  use  by  the  Apollo  astronauts 
to  wear  on  the  Moon  has  been  used  for 
patients  suffering  from  conditions  that 
leave  them  defenseless  against  everyday 
airborne  germs  for  which  normal  people 
have  natural  antibodies  for  protection. 

A  new  surgical  instrument  for  remov- 
al of  cataracts  has  been  developed  by 
several  doctors  in  conjunction  with 
NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center.  The  new 
procedure  Is  much  quicker  and  safer  than 
the  traditional  surgical  technique,  which 
requires  a  180-degree  incision  in  the  eye, 
and  consequently  a  greater  number  of 
sutures  to  close.  The  newly  developed 
instrument  permits  the  surgeon  to  op- 
erate through  the  small  incision  which 
in  turn  requires  only  one  suture  to  close. 
By  this  method,  the  patient  is  permitted 
to  leave  the  hospital  less  than  a  day  after 
the  operation. 

A  small  "temperature  pill,"  no  larger 
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than  a  vitamin  capsule,  has  been  de- 
signed at  Ames  Research  Center  to  assist 
in  disease  and  body  function  diagnosis. 
The  pill,  actually  a  radio  transmitter, 
is  implanted  by  the  patient  swallowing 
it  and  is  designed  to  monitor  deep  body 
temperature  by  means  of  an  FM  receiver 
and  associated  electronics.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  device  is  that  it  allows  moni- 
toring of  body  temperature  continuously 
over  a  24-hour  period  on  day-by-day 
basis,  something  which  is  difficult  to 
accomplish  by  present  methods.  The  pill 
is  coated  so  that  it  will  not  dissolve  while 
passing  through  the  digestive  track  of 
the  patient. 

The  concept  of  the  "pill'  is  not  limited 
to  recording  temperatures.  This  same 
device  can  be  used  to  identify  and  trans- 
mit other  internal  data  in  humans.  This 
sensing  unit  could  conceivably  be  re- 
placed by  a  separate  monitor  sensitive 
to  stomach  acidity,  intestinal  pressure, 
and  so  forth. 

Remote  medical  monitoring  tech- 
niques developed  for  manned  spaceflight 
have  also  found  application  in  portable 
medical  devices  which  continuously 
monitor  the  vital  signs  of  high-risk  pa- 
tients in  small  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
or  rehabilitation  centers.  Initially  de- 
veloped by  the  NASA  Biomedical  Appli- 
cation Team  at  the  Southwest  Research 
Institute,  the  device  is  now  available 
commercially.  This  piece  of  equipment 
makes  available  the  continuous  patient 
monitoring  techniques  previously  found 
only  in  the  intensive  care  units  of  large 
hospitals. 

Aids  for  the  blind  and  deaf  are  also 
being  provided  by  space  research.  The 
principle  of  alternating  panoramic  fixa- 
tion used  in  satellite  camera  and  lens 
systems  was  apphed  to  the  development 
of  new  glasses  with  multidirectional 
lenses. 

A  space  helmet  utilizing  unique  sponge 
electrodes  originally  developed  by 
NASA's  Ames  Research  Center  to  obtain 
electro-encephalographic  tracings  from 
asti-Dnauts  and  test  pilots  under  stress 
is  being  adapted  to  detect  hearing  de- 
fects in  children. 

A  sight  switch  which  was  developed 
for  activating  switches  in  a  spacecraft  by 
the  mere  movement  of  the  astronaut's 
eye  has  now  been  adapted  to  aid  para- 
lyzed people.  This  same  sight  switch 
concept  has  been  put  to  use  as  a  manip- 
ulating device  for  wheelchairs  and  elec- 
tronic callboards. 

Similarily.  the  use  of  "tongue"  switch- 
es has  been  helpful  to  persons  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  arms  and^or  legs. 
These  switches  enable  handicapped  in- 
dividuals such  as  paraplegics  to  operate 
wheelchairs,  feed  themselves,  and  ac- 
complish numerous  tasks  requiring  the 
use  of  their  limbs.  The  "switches"  acti- 
vate artificial  levers  which  assist  and 
control  limb  movement. 

The  list  of  medical  applications  is  as 
imaginative  and  extensive  as  the  ex- 
amples cited  above  would  indicate. 

In  other  areas,  transistors  first  de- 
veloped through  space  research  have  to- 
tally revolutionized  the  computer  indus- 
try. Equipment,  materials,  and  gadgets 
originally  designed  for  use  in  the  envi- 
ronment of  space  have  been  adapted  to 


many  household  needs.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  nonmedical  applications  of 
space  technology  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  communications.  Telephone 
service  has  been  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  communication  satellites.  Now, 
by  using  the  satellite,  it  is  possible  for 
a  doctor  in  a  major  U.S.  medical  center 
to  consxilt  with  his  patient  in  a  remote 
Arizona  Indian  village  or  in  some  deso- 
late location  in  Appalachia,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  paramedical  person, 
virtually  examine  the  patient  over  two- 
way  television.  In  addition,  children  in 
underdeveloped  areas  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  able  to  receive  their  education 
by  television.  These  more  recent  appli- 
cations of  communication  satellite  tech- 
nology have  been  made  possible  through 
the  NASA  Apphcations  Technology  Sat- 
ellite— ATS. 

Finally,  the  Earth  Resources  Technol- 
ogy Satellite — formerly  known  as 
"ERTS"  and  now  designated  as  "Land- 
sat" — has  made  numerous  positive  con- 
tributions to  our  quality  of  life  here  on 
Earth.  Earth  resources  surveys  have  aid- 
ed the  farmer  in  managing  crops  by 
analyzing  land  conditions  through  the 
use  of  infrared  photography.  Land  and 
water  use  programs  have  been  assisted 
by  ERTS  imagery,  as  have  those  areas 
dependent  on  snow  cover  and  run-off 
predictions  for  irrigation,  et  cetera.  By 
reading  ERTS  images,  scientists  can 
study  the  geological,  agricultural,  hydro- 
logical,  meteorological,  and  land  use 
characteristics  of  large  areas.  Environ- 
mental savings  have  also  been  consider- 
able as  a  result  of  ERTS  applications.  As 
an  example  of  the  latter,  accurate  fore- 
casts of  streamfiow  and  reservoir  inflow 
permit  minimization  of  damage  due  to 
excessive  or  deficient  outflow.  The  many 
other  applications  of  this  technology  are 
too  numerous  to  elaborate  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  multitude  of  benefits  which  have 
been  realized  as  a  result  of  our  Nation's 
space  effort.  These  are  results  which  have 
stemmed  both  from  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect applications  of  space-related  tech- 
niques and  technology.  With  continued 
support,  our  space  program  promises  to 
provide  ever  increasing  dividends  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  returns  from 
space  have  been  positive  and  meaning- 
ful and  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  payoff  to  the  individual 
has  been  too  impressive  to  permit  any- 
thing short  of  our  strongest  support  for 
the  NASA  program. 


EASTER  RECESS— A  SUPPORTIVE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recess  taken  by  Congress  during  the  week 
of  Lincoln's  birthday  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  in  some  quarters  as  an 
imwarranted  "vacation"  for  Members  of 
Congress  after  only  1  month  of  the 
94th  Congress.  The  House  leadership  has 
been  called  to  task  for  permitting  such 
a  recess  to  occur,  and  all  Members  have 
been  admonished  to  "get  back  to  busi- 


ness." Actually  the  leadership  should  be 
commended. 

I  fear  that  we  can  expect  more  of  the 
same  as  the  period  set  aside  for  the 
Easter  recess  approaches.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
reassert  our  views  on  this  subject,  both 
in  the  interest  of  accurate  reporting  and 
of  an  informed  electorate. 

Rather  than  condemning  the  recent 
recess — or  the  forthcoming  one— I 
choose  to  applaud  it  and  also  to  praise 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  for  your 
good  sense  in  supporting  these  periodic 
recesses  as  agreed  during  the  93d 
Congress. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  job  of  a  Con- 
gressman involves  much  more  than  stay- 
ing in  Washington  and  debating  legis- 
lation. Perhaps  our  primary  responsi- 
bility is  service  to  our  constituents,  both 
in  helping  them  with  their  problems  and 
In  reflecting  their  views  on  legislative 
proposals.  In  order  to  fulfill  both  these 
objectives,  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
turn home  to  meet  with  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  and  learn  their  views  first- 
hand. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RESEARCH    STTTDT 

In  a  brief  study  of  this  issue  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  this  very  fimda- 
mental  -fact  is  stated  most  persuasively : 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States  great  symbolic  value  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  concept  of  direct  representa- 
tion. This  attachment  has  both  legal  and 
normative  bases. 

The  direct  election  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  Is  mandated  by  the  Constitution, 
largely  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  will 
be  more  attuned  to  the  public  good  and/or 
will  if  its  Members  are  directly  accountable 
to  discrete  sets  of  cor.stituents.  The  formal 
requirements  of  the  electoral  process  thus 
Impose  upon  a  Member  a  responslbUity  to 
ascertain  the  needs  and  desires  of  his  con- 
stituents. Important  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  direct  relationship  between  Congressmen 
and  their  constituents  is  the  attitude  prev- 
alent among  Members  that  they  ought  to 
serve  their  constituents.  This  attitude  re- 
lates not  alone  to  reflecting  their  wishes  when 
voting  on  legislation;  also  involved  is  the  con- 
cept of  constituent  services.  Much  research 
supports  the  notion  that  Congressmen  exert 
great  effort  in  acting  as  a  liaison  between 
constituents  and  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Regardless  of  their  motive,  or  whether  their 
efforts  relate  more  to  legislative  or  service 
activities.  Members'  value  to  their  constitu- 
ents can  be  expected  to  Increase  with  the 
amount  of  personal  contact. 

The  estabUshment  of  a  predetermined 
schedule  of  recesses  for  the  1st  session  of 
the  94th  Congress  is  extremely  valuable 
in  carrying  out  our  duty  to  meet  with 
our  constituents  and  legislate  in  full 
awareness  of  their  views.  We  know  long 
in  advance  whether  we  can  make  and 
keep  speaking  engagements  and  office 
hours  in  our  districts;  we  are  encouraged 
to  work  longer  and  more  effective  weeks 
in  Washington:  and  the  leadership  now 
has  a  more  predictable  basis  on  which 
to  schedule  legislative  business  in  a  more 
orderly  way. 

PRESS  IGNORES  REASON  FOR  RECESS 

Unfortunately,  however,  as  the  CRS 
study  also  points  out.  the  press  has  paid 
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scant  attention  to  the  potential  benefits 
for  the  legislative  process  in  the  promul- 
gation of  an  advance  schedule  which  al- 
lows Members  and  leadership  more  eflB- 
ciently  to  plan  their  time. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  able  to  use  the 
Lincoln  recess  to  travel  over  800  miles  in 
my  district,  holding  office  hours  in  a 
number  of  towns  and  cities  and  meeting 
with  several  hundred  constituents  and 
State  and  local  officials.  I  know  that 
these  meetings — these  exchanges  of 
views — have  helped  me  immeasurably  in 
my  legislative  and  oversight  work,  and  I 
am  sure  that  other  Members  have  had 
the  same  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  the  Lincoln's 
birthday  recess  and  the  preplanning  of 
recesses  for  the  entire  year  are  valuable 
ideas  which  are  proving  to  be  a  success. 
This  is  not  a  new  departure  or  a  radical 
change.  Rather,  it  responds  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  Members  and  leaders  alike 
of  basic  needs  of  this  institution,  percep- 
tions which  have  grown  steadily  over  the 
past  20  years  as  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress has  grown  in  volume  and  com- 
plexity. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
on  this  subject  which  I  have  had  with 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
Times.  Unfortunately  the  editors  did  not 
publish  my  letter  and  many  members 
of  the  media  will  probably  continue  to 
refer  to  our  recess  as  a  "vacation."  My 
letter  to  the  Times  follows: 

February  12,  1975. 
Mr.  Max  Frankel, 

Sunday  Editor,  The  New  York  Times,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Frankel:  Although  I  recognize 
the  inevitable  limitations  of  summary  treat- 
ment of  events  in  such  a  medium  as  the 
Times'  "Week  In  Review"  and  while  I  ap- 
preciate that  Congress  is  always  fair  game 
for  critics,  I  must  nevertheless  object  to  the 
Review's  page  one  reference  last  Sunday  to 
the  ten-day  vacation"  taken  by  the  House 
which  the  author  contends  is  "delaying  ac- 
tion by  at  least  that  long  on  a  tax  relief  bill." 
This  ten-day  recess  Is  not  and  was  not 
Intended  to  be  a  "vacation."  The  opposite  is 
true.  It  Is  the  first  in  a  series  of  brief  periods 
throughout  the  year  designated  In  advance  by 
the  Speaker  to  permit  the  more  orderly 
scheduling  of  Congressional  business,  both 
legislative  business  and  constituent  service. 
As  such,  it  represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  several  recent  reforms  In  Con- 
gres-slonal  procedures.  With  Its  large  Wash- 
ington bureau,  the  Times  should  have  been 
aware  of  this  fact. 

For  the  first  time.  Members  now  know  In 
advance  when  they  can  retxirn  to  their  Dis- 
tricts, meet  with  their  constituents,  keep 
speaking  engagements,  hold  office  hours,  and 
perform  other  essential  representational 
functions.  Conversely,  the  House  leadership 
knows,  again  In  advance,  when  it  can  sched- 
ule important  legislation  and  expect  maxi- 
mum attendance.  And  the  oft-neglected  con- 
stituent knows  when  he  can  expect  to  see 
his  representative. 

The  potential  benefits  of  this  scheduling 
reform  are  numerous:  it  will  encourage  bet- 
ter utilization  of  time  for  committee  and 
Floor  activities,  permit  a  longer  working 
week,  maximize  Members'  attendance,  avoid 
sudden  cancellations  of  scheduled  legislative 
business,  reduce  the  embarrassing  frequency 
of  broken  engagements  of  long  standing  In 


home  District,  enable  Congressional  staffs — 
which  remain  in  Washington — to  catch  up 
with  the  necessary  preparatory  work,  and 
generally  provide  lor  the  most  efficient  use 
of  time  on  the  part  of  everyone  concerned. 
Ironically,  this  scheduling  reform  was  de- 
signed as  a  more  flexible  substitute  for  a 
similar  proposal  which  attracted  wide  edi- 
torial support  this  past  summer  and  fall 
from  the  nation's  newspapers.  Originally 
suggested  by  Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  of  New 
York,  this  proposal  would  have  set  aside  one 
week  a  month  for  constituent  service  In 
Members'  districts.  The  new  reform  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective  but  avoids  the 
earlier  proposal's  rigidities  since  most  of  the 
scheduled  recess  periods  will  correspond  to 
long  holiday  weekends  when  Congress  would 
not  be  meeting  in  any  event.  For  example, 
the  present  recess,  though  it  extends  over 
a  ten-day  period.  Includes  two  weekends,  and 
a  national  holiday;  at  most,  only  four  work- 
ing days  are  Included,  and  those  days,  I  as- 
sure you,  are  being  well  spent  by  committee 
staffs  assembling  the  data.  Information  and 
recommendations  needed  by  the  Members  on 
their  return  to  Washington. 

I  regret  that  the  Times,  ordinarily  a  valu- 
able champion  of  Congressional  reform,  has 
so  misread  this  very  significant  effort  to 
Improve  Congressional  efficiency  and  account- 
ability. 

Sincerely, 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  25,  1975. 
Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Cleveland:  Your 
letter  of  February  12  to  Max  Frankel  has 
been  passed  to  me.  since  I  edit  The  Week 
In  Review  section. 

I  am  cei;^inly  sympathetic  to  the  points 
you  make  in  your  letter  about  an  orderly 
rescheduling  of  Congressional  business. 

I  think,  however,  the  news  summary  Item 
to  which  you  refer  made  a  quite  valid  point 
In  context.  Part  of  that  context  was 
"Democrats  in  control  of  Congress  acted  on 
the  economy  with  unusual  speed.  .  ."  Men- 
tion of  "a  ten-day  vacation"  was  to  make 
the  point  that  the  Item  made,  that  a  tax 
relief  bill  had  been  delayed  by  at  least  that 
long. 

Considering  the  statements  of  Congres- 
sional leaders  as  well  as  the  press  about  the 
severity  of  the  recession  and  of  rising  un- 
employment, I  think  our  story  was  accurate 
and  justified. 

None  of  which  Is  to  say  that  I  take  Issue 
with  the  points  you  make  In  your  letter. 

I  wish  you   and  your  colleagues  well  in 
a  more  rational  division  of  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Al  Marlens, 

Editor. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  its  beginning  in  1936,  this 
Nation's  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program,  AFDC,  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

At  every  level  of  Government,  more 
and  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  consumed  as  this  and  a  number  of 


other  public  assistance  programs  have 
mushroomed.  The  results  have  been  ap- 
parent not  only  in  financial  but  in  hu- 
man and  administrative  terms. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  States 
have  undertaken  basic  reform  of  their 
own  State  regulations  and  administra- 
tive practices  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
AFDC  program  under  control. 

To  complement  these  State  efforts.  I 
have  joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  introduce  a  bill— the  National 
Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1975— which  will 
provide  a  substantial  opportunity  to  close 
a  number  of  the  remaining  loopholes  and 
provide  the  means  to  effect  what  I  feel 
will  be  a  more  complete  pattern  of  wel- 
fare reform  than  this  Nation  has  known 
to  date. 

Other  problem  areas  of  the  welfare 
system  will  be  addressed  in  additional 
reform  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
coming  months. 

The  bill  I  cosponsored  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  correcting  deficiencies  in  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program.  AFDC  is  the  Nation's  costliest 
welfare  program,  as  well  as  the  program 
most  subject  to  abuse. 

n  enacted,  the  legislation  will  stop  the 
practice  of  persons  with  high  incomes  re- 
maining on  the  welfare  rolls,  and  it  will 
eliminate  from  eligibility,  persons  who 
should  not  benefit  at  all  from  tax- 
supported  assistance. 

Opportunities  for  fraud  will  be  cur- 
tailed. In  this  regard,  the  bill  will  re- 
quire use  of  a  standardized  photo  iden- 
tification card  and  it  will  provide  50  per- 
cent Federal  matching  funds  for  local 
law  enforcement  fraud  control  costs. 

This  bill  will  also  carefully  identify 
outside  resources  that  are  avaUable  to 
recipients  and  require  their  utilization 
in  a  cost-beneficial  manner. 

The  concept  of  family  responsibility 
and  child  support  requirements  is 
strengthened  by  provisions  of  this  bill. 
"This  is  in  recognition  of  figures  which 
show  that  the  parent  who  defaults  in 
his  family  support  responsibilities  is  at 
the  heart  of  much  of  the  welfare 
problem. 

"The  bUl  will  also  strengthen  work  re- 
quirements and  provide  the  States  with 
needed  latitude  in  designing  effective 
programs  to  assist  welfare  recipients  in 
the  return  to  self-sufficiency.  It  is  made 
clear  that  States  may  require  a  com- 
munity work  experience  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility.  Also,  the  biU 
standardizes  sanctions  against  able- 
bodied  employable  recipients  who  volun- 
tarily leave  or  refuse  to  look  for  or  accept 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  I  have 
briefly  named,  the  bill  will  achieve  ad- 
ministrative simplification  and  stream- 
lining, and  it  will  permit  a  more  rational 
allocation  of  resources  to  persons  who 
are  legitimately  in  need. 

This  bill  has  the  potential  of  restor- 
ing the  concept  of  public  welfare  assist- 
ance to  its  original  purpose.  That  is, 
helping  those  who  are  really  in  need  and 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  it  rids  the  taxpayer  of  the  able- 
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bodied  freeloader  who  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  well-meaning  program.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  lend  your  support 
toward  prompt  enactment  of  this  greatly 
needed  legislation. 


GRADUATION  CEREMONIES  OF 
THE  lOOTH  SESSION  OF  THE  FBI 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
i-ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  the  graduation  cere- 
monies of  the  100th  graduating  class  of 
the  renowned  FBI  National  Academy  for 
law  enforcement  officers  from  every  State 
and  many  foreign  countries. 

The  law  enforcement  profession  is  one 
of  our  most  important.  This  was  a  land- 
mark class.  I  am  proud  that  two  con- 
stituents; namely,  Edward  P.  Fischer  of 
the  Carmel,  Calif.,  Police  Department, 
and  Donald  A.  Hollen,  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.,  Police  Department  were  among 
the  graduates.  Their  police  departments 
and  communities  can  be  very  proud  of 
them  for  being  selected  to  attend  and  for 
graduating. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  another  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Clyde  P.  Klaxunann. 
of  the  Carmel,  Calif.,  Police  Department 
and  a  highly  respected  and  distinguished 
law  enforcement  officer  for  almost  40 
years,  is  the  national  president  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy  Associates  and 
represented  the  associates  at  the  gradu- 
ation session  today  at  Quantico,  Va. 

Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi  gave 
the  principal  address.  His  message  was 
timely  and  pertinent  to  dedicated  law 
enforcement  officers — but  also  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  wish  every 
American  could  read  his  speech  and  feel 
the  tone  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy equal  and  fair  protection  of  the  law 
and  if  America  is  to,  once  again,  feel  se- 
cure and  proud  of  our  system  of  justice. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
copy  of  Attorney  General  Levi's  speech. 
Address 
(By  Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi) 
It  is  good  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  your  graduation  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
or   Investigation's   National    Academy.    The 
Department  of  Justice  is  proud  of  this  edu- 
cational Institution  and  proud  of  the  people 
It  has  helped  to  train.  We  are  proud  of  you. 
Graduation  ceremonies  are  not  new  to  me. 
UntU  seven  weeks  ago,  I  was  In  a  position 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  attend  them 
quite  regularly.  It  la  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican life — and  one  of  the  fine  things  about 
us— that  we  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
the  complexities  of  modern  existence  by  seek- 
ing more  professional  and  more  understand- 
ing ways  to  handle  ova  problems.  Continuing 
education,  lifelong  If  possible.  Is  a  necessary 
Ingredient.   So  there   are  many  graduation 
ceremonies  all  over  the  country.  You  have 
taken  part  In  such  ceremonies  before,  and 
many  of  you  will  do  so  again.  Yet  each  such 
ceremony   is   Important   and   special.    Each 
one  represents   work   completed.   Each   one 
looks  toward  the  future  when  what  you  have 
gained  will  be  tested.   Each  one  Is  a  per- 
sonal achievement.  I  congratulate  you. 

I  am  acutely  conscious  that  the  last  thing 
you  need  now  is  another  speech.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  lecture  you.  In  view  of  your  un- 
usual qualifications  and  the  Important  roles 
you  play,  I  do  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
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some  of  the  problems  we  face  together  In 
enforcing  the  law  and  administering  justice. 
These  are  matters  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  the  well-being  of  our  society  and  to  the 
freedom  and  protection  of  Individuals. 

Because  you  serve  as  the  clearest  inter- 
mediary between  the  government  and  the 
society,  your  role  has  a  wide  scope  and  your 
functions  are  not  easily  defined.  Studies  have 
shown  that  many  policemen  spend  most  of 
their  working  time  on  things  other  than 
crime  control.  One  researcher  found  that 
only  17%  of  police  service  calls  and  responses 
In  one  major  city  related  to  crime.  Detailed 
studies  of  another  large  city  showed  that 
police  spent  about  two-thirds  of  their  ef- 
fort on  social  service  and  administrative 
work.  I  realize  this  kind  of  data  might  sug- 
gest there  Is  something  wrong  with  the  way 
police  and  investigatory  work  is  organized.  I 
can  Imagine  a  fiock  of  management  control 
buzzards  descending  upon  your  profession 
to  reorganize  It,  to  narrow  its  objective. 

But  I  venture  to  suggest  the  wider  scope 
of  the  police  functions  not  only  reflects  the 
fact  that  someone  must  perform  the  range  of 
essential  tasks  police  now  perform,  but  It 
also  refiects  the  judgment  that  these  tasks 
are  inherent  and  important  to  the  intermedi- 
ary and  symbolic  role  of  law  enforcement. 
When  people  know  that  the  purpose  of  police 
Is  to  be  helpful  and  to  make  the  society 
work  better  for  the  Individual,  when  people 
know  that  rules  are  to  be  guides  and  not 
traps,  a  trust  arises  within  them  that  Is 
very  Important.  If  It  Is  any  comfort  to  you, 
let  me  remind  you  that  this  wider  aspect  to 
an  occupation  Is  characteristic  of  most  pro- 
fessions. 

Indeed,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the 
more  Important  a  profession  Is,  the  broader 
will  be  the  field  of  duty  surrounding  Its  core 
of  technical  fimotlons.  In  any  event,  that  is 
most  siurely  an  attribute  to  the  three  learned 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  minis- 
try. Persons  In  those  professions  spend  great 
amounts  of  time  on  matters  far  beyond  the 
technical  structure  of  their  discipline.  Most 
of  what  they  do  Is  to  deal  with  people  and 
to  try  to  be  helpful  to  them.  So  it  is  also 
with  the  police.  What  you  do  reaches  the 
vast  numbers  of  Americans  who  will  never 
see  the  criminal  justice  system  first  hand. 
When  you  act  strictly  as  agents  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  the  people  with  whom 
you  deal  will  see  In  your  conduct  a  mirror 
of  the  totality  of  government.  Probably  it 
Is  yours,  as  It  Is  for  no  other  groups  In  our 
country,  to  build  or  reinforce — or  at  times 
unfortunately  to  destroy— a  basic  trust  In 
our  system  of  law  and  government. 

In  stressing  this  wider  aspect  of  your  pro- 
fessslon,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  pressing 
nature  of  your  central  duties.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  our 
Inability  to  deal  with  It  Is  an  alarming  as- 
pect of  modem  life  from  which  many  un- 
fortunate consequences  flow.  The  rising  rate 
of  crime  has  been  a  serious  problem  for  a 
long  time.  The  1973  figures  for  reported  se- 
rious crimes  were  more  than  157%  higher 
than  those  for  1960. 

FBI  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1974  show  another  increase — 16  per  cent 
over  the  comparable  period  a  year  before.  I 
know  It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  these  com- 
parisons are  inaccurate  since  the  data  depend 
upon  the  reporting  of  crimes  and  vary  with 
changes  in  the  willingness  to  report  crimi- 
nal acts.  Where  crime  la  more  dlsperaed  It 
may  be  more  generally  noticed.  Thus,  the 
crime  rate  In  some  places  may  seem  to  be 
Inceraslng  more  rapidly  than  it  truly  is. 
However,  there  Is  not  much  comfort  In  this 
apology. 

The  Increasing  Insecurity  of  people  In  the 
Nation's  urban  centers — about  their  physi- 
cal safety,  about  their  ability  to  protect  their 
property — threatens  society  in  Insidious  ways. 
A  frightened  people  Is  more  willing  than  a 
secure  people  to  attack  the  very  laws  that 


protect  It — Indeed  to  attack  laws  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  that  offer  our  best 
hope  of  a  free  society.  Terror  also  draws 
men  Inward  and  erodes  the  basic  trust  tuid 
easy  Informality  among  individuals  upon 
which  so  many  of  the  social  institutions  that 
sustain  us  are  based.  In  a  society  that  has 
valued  Its  geographic  and  social  mobility, 
fear  draws  up  boundaries  that  Impede  us.  Re- 
ducing crime  to  a  much  more  acceptable  level 
simply  has  to  be  a  basic  commitment  to  the 
American  people  so  that  they  may  be  secure 
In  their  homes  and  neighborhoods  no  matter 
where  those  homes  or  neighborhoods  may  be. 
The  Idea  that  we  can  Ignore  some  victims  of 
crime  Is  in  the  worst,  not  the  best,  part  of 
the  American  tradition.  We  should  reject  it 
out  of  hand.  For  many  strange  and  conflict- 
ing reasons,  sometimes  becatise  of  misplaced 
kindness  or  Indifference,  we  have  been  much 
too  tolerant  and  much  too  Indolent  In  our 
approach  to  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Perhaps  we  already  know  the  ways  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  crime.  Perhaps  we  sim- 
ply lack  the  wUl  to  take  some  of  the  un- 
popular steps  which  may  be  required.  I  do 
believe  m  the  concept  of  deterrence.  The 
better  we  do  the  job  of  detecting  crime  and 
flndlng  its  perpetrators,  the  more  likely 
others  who  think  about  committing  crime 
may  think  twice  and  decide  against  it.  The 
detection  of  crime  and  the  identification  of 
the  criminal  are  only  first  steps.  But  every- 
thing else  in  the  criminal  justice  process  de- 
pends upon  them. 

For  deterrence  to  be  effective,  pimlshment 
must  be  swift  In  coming.  But  the  criminal 
justice  system  In  the  United  States,  as  all  of 
us  recognize,  has  become  slow  and  inefficient. 
Innocent  people  get  lost  In  Its  labvrtnth  and 
the  guilty— especially  as  they  gain  practice 
In  travelling  in  the  maze — make  their  way 
through  it  without  punishment  at  aU  or 
with  a  pimlshment  that  in  no  way  reflects 
the  magnitude  of  their  violation.  The  sys- 
tem relies  too  much  on  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  victim  to  press  charges.  Witnesses  are 
worn  out  before  a  case  Is  heard.  Swiftness  In 
detection  and  In  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  penalty  is  essential  if  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  is  to  work. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  close  our  eyes 
to  the  causes  of  crime,  but  rather  that  we 
should  not  add  yet  another  cau.^e — the  slug- 
gishness and  resulting  Ineffectiveness  of  a 
criminal  justice  system  which  has  lost  the 
value  of  deterrence.  Nor  does  It  mean  that 
penalties  need  be  harsh  and  thus  produce 
an  atmosphere  of  unfairness. 

As  law  enforcement  officers  you  are  only 
one  part  of  the  mechanism  by  which  crimi- 
nals are  brought  to  punishment,  and  as  such 
you  cannot  alone  make  the  criminal  justice 
system  effective.  You  can,  however,  do  your 
jobs  Informed  by  an  understanding  of  the 
general  problem  that  afflicts  the  system  of 
which  you  are  a  part.  You  can  set  priorities 
for  enforcement  so  that  the  criminal  law 
can  have  its  maximum  deterrent  effect.  You 
can  organize  your  departments  to  function 
effectively,  and  by  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  swiftness  and  certainty  you  will 
broadcast  a  message  that  the  criminal  justice 
system  means  to  do  Its  job  well.  We  need 
that  message.  If  that  message  is  given,  I 
believe  other  agencies  and  Institutions  in 
our  society — many  of  them  within  the  gov- 
ernment— win  cease  to  be  apathetic  and  will 
begin  to  do  their  part. 

The  Department  of  Justice  can  try  to  help 
you  and  other  agencies  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  For  decades,  the  FBI  has  assisted 
states  and  localities  In  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways — Including  operating  the  Acad- 
emy you  have  just  attended.  The  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  Is  carrying  out 
crucial  work  in  an  area  of  Immense  law  en- 
forcement and  public  concern.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  has 
provided  substantial  funding  to  state  and 
local  agencies  and  also  has  developed  new 
programs  and  research  efforts  that  have  made 
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a  contribution.  Tbe  prop>osed  LEAA  budget 
for  Fiscal  1976  la  about  $770  million.  But  the 
relative  size  of  that  figure  Itself  indicates 
something  of  the  limitations  of  the  federal 
government's  role.  The  state  and  local  crim- 
inal Justice  agencies  spend  a  total  of  about 
$16  billion  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  of  coxirse,  can 
do  more.  It  can  work  with  the  Congress,  and 
It  Is  doing  so,  for  revisions  In  the  federcd 
criminal  law.  The  Department  Is  currently 
analyzing  a  massive  revision  of  the  entire 
criminal  code  which  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced m  Congress.  It  also  has  under  dis- 
cussion various  legislative  proposals — and 
some  of  the  Department's  own— concerning 
the  control  of  handguns.  The  Department 
can  cooperate  with  local  and  state  agencies 
in  many  Important  ways. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  your  help  can  try  to  establlah 
a  tone  of  fairness  In  law  enforcement.  And 
that  tone,  dUDcult  as  It  Is  to  establish  and 
maintain,  may  have  subtle  but  exceedingly 
important  effects  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  In  generaL 

You  leave  here  to  enforce  the  laws  at  a 
time  when  the  very  nature  of  law  and  Its 
enforcement  have  been  called  Into  question, 
both  by  an  increasing  fear  of  crime  that  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  stem  and  by  a  deep 
want  to  belief  in  the  fairness  with  which  law 
Is  enforced.  As  police  oflBclals,  you  will  bear 
the  burden  of  that  fear  and  of  that  lack  of 
faith  more  than  anyone  else.  You  also  will 
have  mere  opportunity  than  anyone  else  to 
calm  the  fears  and  to  restore  the  faith  In 
American  justice. 

We  must  never  forget  one  essential  truth: 
Neither  the  law  In  general  nor  the  criminal 
law  in  particular  can  be  entirely  enforced 
by  the  government.  Ultimately,  enforcement 
must  spring  from  the  faith  of  citizens.  In  a 
free  society  there  are  essential  values  which 
would  be  destroyed  were  law  enforcement  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  force  of  arms.  An- 
other kind  of  force  must  operate.  That  force 
Is  the  willing  acceptance  by  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  our  people  of  the  law's  de- 
mands. People  must  believe.  If  not  In  the 
wisdom  of  a  particular  law,  at  least  in  the 
fairness  and  honesty  of  the  enforcement 
process.  I  am  afraid  that  many  Amerlcaois 
have  come  to  believe  that  law  is  not  evenly 
enforced,  that  the  law  Is  being  used  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  social  good  but  rather  for 
the  sake  of  the  people  who  created  It.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  this  Und  of  cynicism  is 
wrong,  but  the  fact  is  that  It  exists.  And  It 
has  serious  consequences  for  law  enforcement 
In  our  system  In  which  general  belief  In  the 
law's  fairness  plays  so  important  a  role. 

I  don't  believe  it  has  been  the  rigor  of  en- 
forcement that  has  caused  people  to  lose 
faith  In  their  laws.  Rather  It  has  been  a 
failure  to  show  In  our  actions  as  enforcers 
of  t!ie  law  an  adherence  to  principle — really 
an  adherence  to  the  Ideal  of  Justice  Itself — a 
recognition  that  since  laws  exist  for  the  com- 
mon good,  they  must  be  enforced  with  fair- 
ness, evenhahdedness,  and  a  proper  and 
common  concern  for  each  individual. 

As  I  have  said,  your  profession  is  the 
agency  which  brings  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem to  the  people  It  serves.  Your  presence, 
your  conduct,  your  basic  decency  and  con- 
cern can  make  a  great  difference  In  the  pub- 
lic's perception  of  the  fairness  of  law.  By  your 
gentleness,  civility,  and  determination  you 
can  build  or  reinforce  a  basic  trust  In  how 
our  system  of  law  operates.  Another  way  of 
saying  this,  of  course,  Is  that  you  must 
have  the  discipline  and  proper  goals  of  a 
profession  which  exists  to  serve  society 
and  to  protect  the  Individual.  For  if  law  can 
be  enforced  only  when  there  is  a  belief  In 
the  law,  your  Job  as  policemen  and  our  Job 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  must  be  In  larp e 
part  to  strengthen  that  belief  and  to  see 
It  Is  a  faith  well-founded. 


What  I  have  suggested  to  you  about  the 
subtle  way  In  which  all  of  our  conduct  shapes 
the  adherence  to  law  in  this  country  should 
give  us  all  pause.  How  much  easier  It  would 
be  to  believe  that  specific  new  laws,  amazing 
new  technological  devices,  or  vast  expendi- 
tures of  money  would  by  themselves  solve 
the  crime  problem  In  America.  How  much 
more  difficult  It  Is  for  us  to  realize  that 
as  enforcers  of  the  law,  everything  we  do 
has  a  deep  and  abiding  effect.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  worry  about  the  whole  range  of  our 
official  conduct  than  to  satisfy  ourselves  by 
drafting  new  statutes  or  buying  new  devices, 
but  I  believe  It  is  also  more  sensible. 

Your  Job  as  a  profession  Is  to  cope  with 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  society. 
You  stand  where  fear  and  cynicism  now  meet. 
But  there  Is  also  a  great  trust  waiting  to 
be  reawakened.  By  your  conduct  and  skill — 
and  I  hope  In  part  by  virtue  of  what  you  have 
learned  at  this  Academy — I  tun  svire  you  will 
show  the  people  of  America  that  they  may 
trust  in  the  law  and  in  you. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  CXDMMITTEE 
SHOULD  ELIMINATE  PROPOSED 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  GENERAL  AVIA- 
TION AIRCRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shmver)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Democratic-sponsored  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  H.R. 
5005,  there  is  a  provision  which  would 
impose  a  20-percent  excise  tax  on  motors 
for  motorboats,  snowmobiles,  and  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft. 

It  is  ridiculous  and  incomprehensible 
that  this  legislation  should  equate  gen- 
eral aviation  airci-aft  with  snowmobiles 
and  motorboats.  I  strongly  protest  such 
a  provision  in  the  bill,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  remove  this  discriminatory 
action  against  general  aviation. 

It  is  obvious  there  are  those  who  con- 
tinue to  think  of  general  aviation  in 
terms  of  pleasure  flying.  It  is  time  that 
we  recognize  that  general  aviation  is  an 
important  part  of  our  national  air  trans- 
portation system. 

Of  the  hours  flown  in  general  aviation, 
approximately  72  percent  are  for  busi- 
ness and  commercial  purposes.  The  re- 
maining 28  percent  is  for  personal  use, 
including  personal  transportation.  Gen- 
eral aviation  provides  air  transportation 
for  an  estimated  90  million  intercity  air 
passengers  a  year  to  the  Nation's  12,700 
airports. 

We  have  heard  discouraging  news 
within  the  past  few  days  concerning  the 
balance  of  payments  picture.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  general  avia- 
tion continues  to  be  one  of  the  few 
bright  spots.  For  every  general  aviation 
aircraft  imported  into  the  United  States, 
American  manufacturers,  mainly  those 
in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas,  are  exporting  23. 

Since  November  1973.  general  aviation 
has  been  under  fuel  allocation  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  the  general  aviation  industry  is  do- 
ing its  part  to  conserve  our  Nation's 
fuel.  Of  the  total  fuel  used  in  all  forms 
of  aviation,  Including  the  airlines  and 


militekry,  general  aviation  consumes  less 
than  5  percent.  Fuel  conservation  prac- 
tices have  been  imdertaken  by  the  indus- 
try, both  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  aircraft  as  well  as  in  their  operation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  20-percent  excise  tax 
on  new  general  aviation  engines  would 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  Industry 
causing  serious  economic  consequences. 
I  am  Interested  in  seeing  an  equitable 
and  meaningful  energy  conservation 
program  adopted  by  the  Congress.  But 
as  we  seek  a  worksible  program,  we 
should  guard  against  destroying  Jobs  and 
our  economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  remove 
this  discriminatory  action  against  the 
general  aviation  industry  from  the  bill 
as  they  proceed  through  the  markup 
process. 


PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEP  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3922,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
will  provide  for  property  tax  relief  for 
older  Americans.  Since  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  a  4-year  extension,  senior 
citizens  will  have  to  wait  until  1979  for 
congressional  action  unless  we  act  now. 

My  amendment  establishes  a  State 
grant  program  to  provide  up  to  50  per- 
cent Federal  assistance  for  property  tax 
relief  to  homeowners  and  renters  who  are 
65  and  older.  An  equitable  distribution  of 
aid  among  States  Is  assured  by  a  for- 
mula designed  to  provide  the  proper  ratio 
of  the  total  funds  appropriated  to  those 
States  that  have  a  high  percentage  of 
elderly  poor  according  to  numerical  pop- 
ulation weighted  by  income. 

In  the  past  two  problems  have  par- 
ticularly frustrated  congressional  efforts 
to  enact  an  equitable  and  fair  property 
tax  relief  program  for  the  elderly.  The 
first  is  the  technical  diflQculty  of  develop- 
ing a  program  that  meets  the  tremendous 
differences  of  each  State's  circumstances 
and  preexisting  programs.  My  amend- 
ment accommodates  this  problem  by  al- 
lowing within  very  broad  guidelines  each 
State  to  receive  support  for  the  program 
of  Its  choice. 

The  second  question  is  how  to  encour- 
age States  which  need,  but  do  not  have 
a  program,  to  establish  one  without  pen- 
alizing those  States  which  have  exist- 
ing programs.  My  amendment  provides 
for  this  necessary  balance  by  limiting 
Federal  assistance  to  50  percent  of  what 
a  State  spent  the  previous  year.  To  in- 
sure that  States  with  existing  programs 
which  chose  to  participate  improve  as- 
sistance to  senior  citizens,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  1-year  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision. 

My  amendment  does  not  specify  a 
fixed  authorization  level.  Instead,  it  au- 
thorizes "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary." This  leaves  the  final  decision  on 
funding  up  to  the  Apropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  so  that  our 
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senior  citizens  wlU  not  have  to  wait  4         "(c)    The  secretary  shall  not  make  pay-  relief  program    for   a   calendar   year    there 

years  for  congressional  action.  I  include  ments  to  any  state  during  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  taken  Into  account  the  amount 

the  full  text  of  my  amendment  at  this  bfKjnning  after  the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  of  the  credits  aUowed,  or  rebates  or  cash 

point  in  the  Record:  "  he  determines  that  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  made,  during  the  calendar  year— 

AMENDMENT   TO    HJl.    3922,    AS    REPORTED   OF-  ^e^th "^^f '     ^'^  J"!^?,**    ^^     "*^*,^^  .    "<M*°   ^^  «"«**'»•   hOUSChOld   tO   the  CX- 

thSloJ'in'ni'^se'cton^*''"  '"^^  "'  '"^^  TZ  f^Tn^.nT^^''^  ^^f  ''^'^  ^^"  "^^  "(B)°to^y\fiS  hou^e^^t^wlThouL- 

the  louowing  new  section.  under  the  quaUfying  real  property  tax  relief  hold  Income  greater  than  815.000-  and 

EEAL  PROPERTY  TAX  BELIEF  FOR  OLDER  AMERi-  ProgTam  Of  such  State,  is  less  than  the  sum  "(4)  the  determination  of  the  number  of 

^"^^  ../ix  *u                *  ,.s        V  eligible  households  in  a  Stat©  and  of  the 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Act,  as  amended  by  sec-  „  y'  ^^®  amount  (If  any)  of  the  payments  amount  of  the  household  Incomes  of  such 

tlons  101  and  102,  is  amended  by  adding  at  *r®  under  subsection  (a)  during  such  pre-  households  shall  be  made  as  of  the  last  day 

the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  title:  ceding  calendar  year  to  such  State,  plus  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 

"TITLE  X-REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEP  and  n^^trft!^!^^  f  the  credits  allowed,  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins  and  the 

FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS    ^^  to  euXl  h™,lS^  T**'*^"" 'f^P*^*  **^**   "«^   ^   "^"^^K  «"'='^   determinations 

^^  to  eligible  households  during  the  calendar  shall  be  the  most  recently  available  data  nro- 

•■DEFmmoNs  year  1974  under  the  qualifying  real  property  vided  by  the  Bureau  of%he  CeiJIus  orX 

"Sec.  1001.  For  purposes  of  this  title—  tax  relief  program  of  such  State.  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may 

•'(1)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of  "enteplement  of  states  be. 

the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co-  "Sec.   1003.    (a)    The  entitlement  of  any  "administration 

!?!,fL„  ,„„  .o„^,„f«,^.  „«„„„  *h„  a^„„  ^^^  'o'  "^y  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  an  "Sec.   1004.    (a)    The  Secretary   may   not 

t«ri  oV  th.  w«ith   i^^fr^ti^n  ^H  w-^^^^  *™°"'''  ^^''^^  ^^^^  *^«  «*°^e  ratio  to  the  maJse  any  payment  under  this  title  to  any 

^u^^f^^f^Z^t^^l^lZnr^t^t^^i  *'"°"''*  appropriated  under  section  1005  for  State    unless   an    application    therefor    hai 

a  ti^  i™,5^  hi^/^t^^n  S.«^n.Z?^  ""'^^  fiscal  year  as  the  amount  allotted  to  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 

.   tax  imposed  by  a  State  on  the  Income  of  such  State  under  subsection   (b)    for  such  "tary.  Such  application  shaU  be  submitted 

"/I\    ftJ!'  ♦»,„  ',^1  r^r^^r,  ♦-,•  «,-««.  ^'^^^   ^^^   '^"*   to   the   aggregate   of   the  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 

(4)    the  term    real  property  tax    means  amounts  allotted  under  subsection   (b)   for  °er.  and  containing  such  information  as  he 

an  ad  valorem  Ux  imposed  on  real  property  such  fiscal  year  to  aU  States  which  are  eliRlble  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

^^.\^^^  f  Popical  subdivision  thereof;  for  payments  under  section  1002  during  such  "(b)  (1)   If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the 

••(5)  the  term  'qualliylng  head  of  house-  fiscal  year.                                                   ^  appUcation  of  any  State  under  subsection 

hold  means  any  individual—  "(b)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  any  (a) .  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after 

"(A)  who  is  aged  sixty-five  or  older;  and  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the  ^ot'ce  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 

"(B)     who    provides    more  than    60    per  aggregate  of—  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 

centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  house-  "(i)   the  household  entlUement  for  each  which  the  State  is  located  a  petition   for 

hold  which  is  his  principal  resident;  eligible   household   in   the    State   with    an  review  of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 

(6)    the  term    eligible  household    means  annual  household  income  of  less  than  $16,000  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 

any  household  which  is  the  principal  reel-  multiplied  by  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 

dence   of   a   qualifying  head  of  household;  -(2)    the  applicable  percentage  for  such  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 

^^^                                        ^               .  household     (determined    under    subsection  o'  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 

"(7)    the  term    household  Income    means  (c)).  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 

the  income  of  all  individuals  occupying  the  "(c)  fop  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the  28.  United  States  Code. 

same  household  as  their  principal  residence  appUcable  percentage  of  any  eligible  house-  "(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 

and,   for   purposes    of    this   paragraph,    the  hold  shaU  be  determined  In  accordance  with  "  supported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be 

term  'income'  means  total  money  Income  re-  the  following  table:  conclusive,  except  that  the  court   for  irood 

celved  from  all  sources,  as  determined  by  the  ,  cause  shown    mav  remand  th«»  «««.  tr.  tho 

Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical  "^  '^J^'^lf  "T'^^^it,^:  SecretaryT  t^'f J^he^^eviSL'cTanl    Si 

Ptoses.  ho^h<5d  la              ^  Secretary  may  in  such  a  case  make  new  or 

"payments    to   states  nousenoiGis.  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 

"Sec  1002  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub-  The  appUcable  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 

section  (c),  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of  percentage  is:  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 

moneys    appropriated    under    section    1005.  L*ss  than  $3.000 lOO  percent,  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 

during  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  At  least  $3,000  but  less  than  be  conclusive  If  supported   by  substantial 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  to  each  $6.000 80  percent  evidence. 

State  with  a  qualifying  real  property  tax  re-  At  least  $6,000  but  leas  than  "(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 

Uef  program  an  amount  equal  to  the  entitle-  $7,000 60  percent,  afflnn  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it 

ment  of  such  State  determined  under  section  At  least  $7,000  but  less  than  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 

1003  for  such  fiscal  year.  $9,000  40  percent,  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  bv  the 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  At  least  $9,000  but  leas  than  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
'qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  program'  $16,000 20  percent,  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
means  a  program  estabUshed  by  any  State —  tlon  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 

"(1)  which  provides  any  eligible  household  „  "(?>  ^h®  entitlement  of  any  State  for  any  "atjthorization  of  appropriations 

a  credit  against  a  personal  income  tax  or  real  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  ..g^  .^f.,  -^.,.  „^  »„t>,„„„^  ^    ,1 

property  tax  hnpo^  by  the  State,  or  a  re-  qualifying  revenue  loss  under  the  qualifying  Droomte^sul?  If„^«  ™^^  ,!f  ^  ^  *^" 

bate  or  other  c^  payment  In  lieu  of  suCh  ^^^   property   tax   relief   program   of   such  ?I  £!r!^„t  ti?<.          ,  ^        Z  ^,  necessary 

a  credit,  for-  State  during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  JS.*^,**"*  *^**  provisions  of  this  title  for 

"(A)   all  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  real  calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins.  ^  ^^,  yj"/°'"°8  ^"^  ?«•  J^^S'  ^'^  '«' 

property  taxes  (1)  imposed  on  the  real  prop-  "(«>  ^'  purposes  of  this  section-  ^q*  ^''^  Janff.  *°    ^^  September  30,  1977. 

erty  occupied  by  the  eUglble  household  for  "(^)    ^^    term    'household    entitlement'  i»'H.  and  1979.  . 

residential  purposes,  and   (U)    paid  by  any  means  an  amount  determined  by  dividing  (b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  3002) 

member  of  the  eligible  household;  or  the    amount    appropriated    under    section  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  as  other- 

"(B)  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent  paid  by  ^^^  ^°'  the  fiscal  year  involved  by  the  num-  wise  provided) "  immediately  after  "Act", 

any  member  of  the  eligible  household  with  "*'"  °'  »"glble  houesholds  In  all  States  on  the  And  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 

respect   to    the   real    property   occupied   by  ^*^t  day  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  cordlngly. 

the  eligible  household  for  residential  pur-  calendar  year  Ui  which  the  fiscal  year  begins;  ___^^^^_^_^ 

poses,  if  a  real  property  tax  has  been  Imposed  "(^^   the  qualifying  revenue  loss  under  a 

on  such  real  property  by  the  State  or  a  pollt-  qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  program  fiJALUTE  TO  PERLE  MESTA 

leal  subdivision  thereof;  °'  ^'^^  State  during  any  calendar  year  Is  the         „^     ,„      ^ 

"(2)  which  (as  determined  under  regula-  aggregate  of—  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is  designed  .  "(^)  the  credits  allowed  durhig  the  calen-  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
primarily  to  provide  reUef  to  eligible  house-  ™'"  y«""^  ^^^^J  such  program  to  eligible  man  from  Mississippi  (Mr  Montgomery) 
holds  With  low  or  moderate  household  in-  l^ouseholds  against  a  personal  income  tax  or  ,3  recognized  for  5  Vnlniit^U  """"""*•"*' 
comes;  and  real  property  tax  Imposed  by  the  State;  and  ^  Mr  lSi^t^iv^*>^^  »V  o  ,,  t 
"(3)  which  meets  such  qualifications  as  the  "(B)  the  rebates  and  cash  payments  made  "*'•  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  re-  under  such  program  during  the  calendar  *°^  ^^"^  "^^  *"  noted  with  sadness  the 
■pecting  the  manner  in  which  appUcations  year  to  eligible  households;  recent  passing  of  Perle  Mesta.  She  was 
wider  such  program  are  to  be  submitted  to  "(3)  In  determining  the  qualifying  revenue  a  Washington  institution  for  some  50 
the  State.  loss  under  any  qualifying  real  property  tax  years  and  highly  regarded  by  everyone 
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who  came  in  contact  with  her.  I  feel  very 
fortunate  to  have  been  included  among 
her  friends  and  feel  that  I  profited  from 
having  known  her.  The  life  and  works 
of  Mrs.  Mesta  were  very  eloquently  cap- 
tured in  words  by  another  of  her  close 
friends,  columnist  Betty  Beale.  I  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  Ms.  Beale's 
article  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 

"Hostess  With  the  Mostest,"  Perle  Mesta, 
Dies  at  85 
(By  Betty  Beale) 
Perle    Mesta,    the    Internationally    known 
Washington  "hostess  with  the  mostest"  who 
was   Immortalized    In    the   musical   comedy 
'Call  Me  Madam."  died  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  85  In  Oklahoma  City,  where  she  was  raised. 
She  had  returned  there  on  Feb.  6,  1974, 
to  live  with  her  brother,  William  Sklrvln.  An 
active  woman  on  the  Washington  scene  for 
50  years,  .she  never  recovered  from  the  fall 
she  suffered  here  in  the  summer  of  1972  that 
resulted  In  a  broken  hip  and  other  compli- 
cations. 

Perle  Mesta  combined  politics  and  parties 
with  a  zest  that  led  to  her  appointment  as 
minister  to  Luxembourg  by  President  Tru- 
man in  1949.  She  gained  her  greatest  fame 
from  her  glamorous  gatherings  in  honor  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Truman.  More  than  any 
other  hoste.53  In  this  century,  she  loved  pub- 
licity and  knew  how  to  cultivate  the  kind  of 
public  relations  that  enhanced  her  image  as 
a  celebrity.  Her  warmth,  humor  and  delight 
In  giving  people  a  good  time  did  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Mesta's  father,  William  Balser  Sklr- 
vln, was  on  the  first  train  to  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory when  It  was  opened  up.  He  staked  out 
lots  In  Guthrie,  the  first  capital  of  the  state, 
and  began  making  money  in  real  estate  be- 
fore moving  to  Galveston,  Texas.  He  laid 
out  the  town  of  Alta  Loma.  across  the  bay 
from  Galveston,  and  started  Investing  In  oil 
prospecting.  He  was  in  on  the  second  gusher 
at  the  famous  Splndletop  field  In  Texas  and 
acquired  an  Interest  In  other  big  oil  fields. 
Perle.  the  first  of  three  children,  was  born 
In  Sturgis,  Mich.,  where  her  mother  was  es- 
caping the  summer  heat  of  Galveston.  In  the 
early  1900s  the  family  moved  to  Oklahoma 
City  and  her  father  struck  oil  again  near 
Tulsa.  By  the  time  he  built  the  SkMn  Ho- 
tel In  Oklahoma  City  In  1911,  he  was  a  mil- 
lionaire. Her  mother,  who  was  barn  In  a  log 
cabin  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  TTnlveralty 
of  Kansas,  died  in  1908. 

Mrs.  Mesta  was  never  Interested  In  high- 
er education  and  admitted  that  she  didn't 
like  to  read.  In  her  autobiography,  "Perle," 
she  said  that  when  she  finished  school  she 
went  to  Chicago  to  study  piano  and  voice, 
but  In  1915  moved  to  New  York  to  live  with 
a  wealthy  great-aunt. 

There  she  met  millionaire  bachelor  George 
Mesta,  who  owned  the  Mesta  Machme  Co 
In  Pittsburgh.  They  were  married  In  \Qxi 
and  soon  after  took  an  apartment  at  the 
WUlard  Hotel  here,  where  they  sUyed  off  and 
on  throughout  World  War  I  while  Mesta 
served  as  a  $l-a-year  consultant  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Mrs.  Mesta  said  she  was  never 
accepted  In  Pittsburgh  so  Washington,  where 
she  and  her  husband  entertained  first  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall  then 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolldge  be- 
came her  favorite  city.  When  her  husband 
died  In  1925,  Washington  became  her  home 
though  she  lived  for  a  time  later  In  New 
York  City,  Arizona  and  Rhode  Island. 

Her  fascination  with  politics  began  in  1928 
when  she  attended  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  She  helped  organize  the  young 
voter  turnout  In  Oklahoma  and  the  usuaUy 
Democratic  state  when  for  Herbert  Hoover. 
Vice  President  Charles  Curtis  began  escort- 
ing the  rich  widow  places  and  their  names 
were  romantically  linked,  but  they  were  only 
good  friends. 


She  entertained  Curtis  In  Newport  where 
she  and  her  sister  had  taken  a  bouse,  and 
set  the  fashionable  summer  resort  on  Its 
ear,  because  he  was  the  first  vice  president 
to  visit  there  while  In  office.  It  was  Curtis 
who  arranged  for  her  formal  presentation 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  the  summer  of 
1931  when  she  curtsied  to  Tcing  George  and 
Queen  Mary. 

In  the  late  1930s  Mrs.  Mesta  became  con- 
verted to  the  cause  of  women's  rights  and 
joined  the  National  Woman's  Party.  She  was 
asked  to  open  the  headquarters  at  Geneva 
of  the  World  Woman's  Party,  which  subse- 
quently led  to  a  permanent  League  of  Na- 
tions  committee  on  the  status  of  women.  In 
1940  she  persuaded  the  Republican  National 
Convention  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide  equal 
rights  for  women,  the  first  time  a  major  po- 
litical party  had  backed  such  a  plank. 

She  worked  for  Wendell  WUkle  In  that 
campaign  but  began  to  feel  more  and  more 
sympathetic  with  the  New  Deal  program, 
and  by  1944  had  switched  her  registration 
from  Republican  to  Democrat.  She  was  named 
an  alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Chicago  that  year  and  helped 
get  an  equal  rights  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform. 

Her  first  big  party  for  the  Harry  Trumans 
was  held  in  1945  just  a  month  before  he 
became  president.  The  big  affair,  held  at  the 
Sulgrave  Club,  made  news  when  singer  Rosa 
Ponseile  persuaded  Vice  President  Truman  to 
accompany  her  at  the  piano  while  she  sat 
on  top  of  it  and  did  an  impersonation  of 
torch  singer  Helen  Morgan. 

When  Truman  became  president,  Mrs.  Mes- 
ta, a  frequent  guest  at  the  White  House,  de- 
cided to  rent  the  former  2300  S  St.  NW  re.sl- 
dence  of  the  Herbert  Hoovers  and  entertain 
on  an  extensive  scale.  She  gave  three  or 
four  parties  a  week.  Margaret  Truman  had  a 
memorable  dance  there,  virlth  Mrs.  Mesta  Im- 
porting a  band  from  New  York  to  play.  There 
were  three  bachelors  to  every  girl  Invited. 

Other  memorable  Mesta  affairs  were  a  partv 
for  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  at  which  the  general  sang  "Abdul 
Abdulbul  Amir,"  a  white  tie  dinner  for  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Truman  In  1947  at  which 
Truman  again  played  the  piano,  and  a  Christ- 
mas party  at  which  the  President  played 
Christmas  carols  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
sang. 

In  1948  Mrs.  Mesta  Joined  the  Truman 
campaign  train  to  raise  money,  and  was  so 
successful  that  the  President  appointed  her 
chairman  of  the  Inaugural  Ball  to  raise  more 
money  to  pay  off  the  Democratic  Party  debt. 
In  the  following  months  there  were  more 
Mesta  soirees.  Including  a  dinner  for  the 
Truman's  at  which  a  young  representative 
named  John  Kennedy  arrived  wearing  brov/n 
loafers  with  his  tuxedo. 

In  July  1949.  Mrs.  Mesta  was  named  Min- 
ister to  Luxembourg.  She  had  so  many  friends 
In  Congress  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  approved  her  appointment 
without  calling  her  to  testify,  and  her  con- 
firmation sailed  through  the  Senate.  Both 
Mrs.  Truman  and  Margaret  went  to  New  York 
for  her  send-off  party  aboard  the  "America." 
The  world  In  general,  however,  was  waiting 
to  see  Mme.  Minister  fall  flat  on  her  face  in 
her  new  job.  In  her  book,  Mrs.  Mesta  wrote: 
"It  took  me  only  a  few  days  In  Luxem- 
bourg to  discover  that  for  the  first  time 
In  my  life,  the  cards  were  all  stacked  against 
me.  The  members  of  the  legation  staff  re- 
sented the  fact  that  they  had  been  sent  a 
minister  who  had  no  training  whatsoever  In 
the  arts  and  duties  of  diplomacy."  But  the 
people  of  little  Luxembourg  welcomed  her 
and  In  a  very  short  time  her  democratic 
ways  and  warm  Interest  in  everything  the 
people  were  doing  earned  her  a  permanent 
niche  In  diplomatic  annals. 

Combining  her  motherly  feelings  with  her 
hostess  know-how,  Mrs.  Mesta  began  hold- 


ing open  house  every  Saturday  for  OIs  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  Eventually  she  entertained 
25,000  American  servicemen.  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower, now  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO 
forces,  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  flew  in  from 
Paris  frequently  to  visit  her,  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  who  had  once  criticized  her  ap- 
pointment, came  to  Luxembourg  and  after- 
wards wrote  a  warm  and  complimentary  col- 
umn that  enhanced  her  reputation  as  an 
effective  diplomat. 

It  was  during  her  tenure  in  Luxembourg 
that  Irving  BerUn's  "Call  Me  Madam"  was 
launched  on  Broadway  and  became  an  im- 
mediate hit,  with  Ethel  Merman  in  the  star- 
ring role.  The  State  Department  ordered  Mrs. 
Mesta  not  to  attend  because  her  presence 
would  "tend  to  dignify  a  burlesque  on  a 
State  Department  official."  But  she  got  per- 
mission from  President  Truman  to  go  and 
take  his  wife  and  daughter  with  her.  They 
winced  at  some  of  the  jibes  but  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  show. 

Mrs.  Mesta  remained  in  Luxembourg  for 
three  months  after  Eisenhower  became 
president.  Before  her  departure  Grand  Duch- 
ess  Charlotte  of  Luxembourg  presented  her 
with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Crown  of  Oak, 
the  duchy's  highest  honor. 

The  biggest  party  of  her  career  as  a  hostess 
was  probably  her  party  In  London  during  the 
coronation  of  Elizabeth  II  in  1952.  It  drew 
everybody  from  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Norway,  Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Neth- 
erlands and  lords  and  ladies  of  England,  to 
Humphrey  Bogart  and  Lauren  Bacall.  Mrs. 
Mesta  called  it  her  greatest  party,  although 
her  convention  extravaganzas  In  Chicago  In 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  In  1952  and  again  In 
1956  are  still  remembered  among  the  best 
ever  given. 

One  of  the  great  surprises  of  her  life  oc- 
rurred  before  she  left  Luxembourg,  when  she 
received  an  official  Invitation  to  visit  the 
then  restricted  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Mrs.  Mesta  wanted  to  take  a  friend 
with  her  on  the  trip  but  the  Russians  did 
not  allow  that.  So  she  went  alone  equipped 
with  a  camera,  four  dozen  rolls  of  film  and 
a  little  black  notebook,  which  she  scratched 
in  whenever  possible  and  hid  in  her  bosom. 
She  managed  to  visit  a  steel  plant  that  no 
American  had  seen  since  the  war  and  other 
points  of  interest  barred  to  American  diplo- 
mats. After  leaving  Russia,  she  wrote  a  aeries 
of  articles  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbime 
about  her  visit. 

The  doughty  dowager  then  took  speech 
lessons,  had  some  help  in  composing  lecture, 
memorized  It  and  went  on  the  lecture  circuit. 
In  1955  she  picked  up  more  material  for  her 
lectures  by  traveling  around  the  world.  Her 
experiences  on  that  trip  Included  a  riot  in 
Saigon  which  she  described  in  breathless  de- 
tail In  her  later  talks. 

The  same  year  she  moved  Into  "Les  Ormes" 
In  Wesley  Heights  with  her  sister  Margaret 
and  brother-in-law  George  Tyson.  It  became 
the  scene  of  more  parties  that  were  noted 
for,  and  sparked  by,  the  bringing  together 
of  political  opponents.  (The  name  of  the 
house  was  changed  to  the  English  transla- 
tion, "The  Kims,"  when  It  was  purchased  by 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson.)  In  the 
meantime,  her  life  was  dramatized  on  tele- 
vision's "Playhouse  9,"  with  Shirley  Booth 
enacting  the  hostess  role. 

Never  one  to  mince  words.  Mrs.  Mesta 
deserted  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  1960 
election  and  campaigned  for  Richard  Nixon. 
Her  invitations  to  the  White  House  ended 
abruptly  and  were  not  resimied  until  John- 
son became  president,  when  she  was  again 
Invited  to  the  White  House  and  was  taken 
back  into  fold  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mrs.  Mesta  wound  up  her  active,  colorful 
life  entertaining  on  a  smaller  scale  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Sheraton  Park. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  brother,  William 
Skirvln  of  Oklahoma  City,  her  nephew  Wll- 
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11am  Tyson,  and  her  niece,  Mrs.  Lewis  Ellis, 
both  of  Washington. 


SPEAKER'S  PRESS  STATEMENT  ON 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  your 
press  conference  this  morning,  you  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  announced 
introduction  of  a  tremendously  important 
local  public  works  bill.  This  bill  would 
create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
America's  unemployed.  The  bill  would 
also  help  the  hard  pressed  cities  and 
towns  to  meet  their  needs  for  local  pub- 
lic facilities. 

Your  statement  at  the  press  confer- 
ence this  morning  was  very  important, 
and  I  would  like  to  place  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  all  Members  to  read.  In  addition 
to  discribing  the  great  accomplishments 
which  would  be  achieved  by  this  local 
public  works  bill,  you  also  provided  here- 
tofore unpublished  figures  for  January 
unemployment  in  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. While  they  are  not  pleasant. read- 
ing, these  unemployment  statistics  are 
extremely  significant,  for  they  will  dem- 
onstrate to  every  Member  of  this  House 
the  great  urgency  of  this  bill. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate  you, 
the  members  of  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee's Task  Force  on  the  Economy,  and 
the  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  coming  up  with  a  carefully 
coordinated  program  to  counter  the  seri- 
ous recession  our  Nation  is  now  experi- 
encing, and  for  following  through  im- 
mediately with  well  thought  out  legisla- 
tion to  implement  that  program. 

The  statement  follows: 
Announcement  or  the  Emergency   Local 

PoBLic  Works  Capitai.  Development  and 

Investment  Act  of  1975 

(Statement  of  Representative  Carl  Albert) 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  This 
afternoon.  Members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
with  the  full  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  Democratic  leadership,  will  introduce  a 
W  billion  emergency  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  bill. 

This  bill  represents  another  step  in  the 
Democratic  Congressional  program  to  bring 
our  economy  out  of  its  current  very  severe 
recession  and  to  provide  for  the  urgent  pub- 
lic facilities  needs  of  oxir  nation.  This  bill 
is  one  of  a  series  of  measures  the  Democratic 
Congress  will  enact  early  in  this  Session  as 
part  of  a  carefully  coordinated  package  of 
anti-recession  legislation  fashioned  by  the 
House  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee's Task  Force  on  the  Economy,  which 
was  ably  chaired  by  Congressman  Jim  Wright 
of  Texas. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  badly 
depressed  state  of  our  economy — every  day 
brings  new  evidence  that  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  worst  economic  decline  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's.  Nor  is  there 
any  question  but  that  public  facilities  across 
the  nation  are  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  re- 
placement and  expansion.  Several  years  of 
extremely  high  Interest  rates  have  clearly 
Imposed  a  staggermg  burden  on  local  gov- 
ernments trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  fa- 
cilities needs  of  their  communities. 

Two  of  the  hardest  hit  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy are  construction  and  materials  produc- 
tion. In  construction,  fully  one  quarter  of 


all  workers  are  currently  unemployed.  Mate- 
rials production  Is  down  by  17.2%  from  a 
year  ago. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  stimu- 
late aictivlty  in  these  sectors  of  oiir  economy 
and  to  upgrade  local  public  facilities. 

By  passing  the  public  works  bill  being  in- 
troduced today,  we  wiU  help  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  This  bill  will  create  approximately 
260,000  Jobs  and  these  Jobs  will,  in  turn,  give 
a  boost  to  the  general  economy,  help  lower 
welfare  and  unemployment  costs,  and  help 
the  state  and  local  governments  catch  up  on 
their  huge  bacldog  of  long  overdue  and  badly 
needed  public  facilities. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  will  say  that  this 
bill  will  be  Inflationary  and  that  It  Is  too  ex- 
pensive— the  nation  cannot  afford  it.  Both 
these  arguments  are  totally  devoid  of  merit 

With  regard  to  the  Inflation  question,  an 
allegation  that  spending  for  construction, 
an  industry  In  which  fully  one-fourth  of 
aU  workers  are  Idle,  will  press  the  Industry 
against  the  limits  of  its  Capacity  smd  thereby 
stimulate  price  Inflation  Is  obviously  a  false 
argument.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  mate- 
rials Industry. 

Moreover,  this  bill  Is  not  too  expensive.  It 
errs.  If  at  all.  In  being  too  conservative — $5 
billion  In  spending  In  an  economy  with  more 
than  $1.5  trillion  In  production  wlU  ob- 
viously not  solve  all  our  problems. 

Still,  this  bill  will  accomplish  much  good. 
A  review  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
staff  Indicates  that  the  $5  billion  authorized 
in  this  bill  could  stimulate  approximately  $14 
billion  In  additional  national  production  in 
the  24  months  after  enactment,  with  proba- 
bly two-thirds  of  this  amount  coming  in 
the  first  year.  This  will  permit  the  Federal 
government,  after  Including  savings  from 
unspent  unemployment  and  welfare  benefits, 
to  recoup  practically  the  entire  cost  of  this 
program  in  a  relatively  short  time  through 
additional  Federal  revenues  arising  from 
higher  national  production.  And  this  calcu- 
lation does  not  Include  the  tax  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, nor  does  It  Include  the  valuable 
addition  of  $5  biUlon  worth  of  facilities  to 
the  capltal  stock  of  the  public  sector,  nor  the 
very  real  benefits,  not  measurable  only  In 
dollars  tmd  cents,  which  will  be  received  by 
residents  of  local  communities  who  will  en- 
Joy  the  use  of  these  facilities. 

Obviously,  this  bill,  the  emergency  Local 
Public  Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act,  Is  very  aptly  named.  Indeed, 
this  measure  Is  such  a  good  Investment  for 
our  nation  that  we  could  hardly  afford  not 
to  pass  It. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
for  a  moment  to  the  seriousness  of  unem- 
ployment in  local  communities  throughout 
the  nation.  Attached  are  previously  unpub- 
lished figures  showing  recent  unemploy- 
ment In  the  fifty  states  and  In  major  labor 
market  areas  which  were  obtained  by  my 
ptaff  well  in  advance  of  their  normal  publi- 
cation date.  A  brief  glance  at  these  previously 
unavailable  local  unemployment  figures  will, 
I  believe,  demonstrate  the  urgency  and  ne- 
cessity for  the  anti-recession  measure  being 
prepared  by  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee. 

Also  attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  bill  being 
introduced  today,  the  emergency  Local  Pub- 
lic Works  Capital  Development  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1975. 
Unemployment  rates  in  50  States  and  150 

major  libor  maket  areas.  January  1975 

(Note. — Statistics  from  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Office 
of  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Division  of  La- 
bor Market  Information.  Not  seasonally  ad- 
justed.) 

[In  percent] 
Alabama  7.2 

Birmingham    6.8 

Mobile - 5.1 

Alaska   11.4 


Arizona  8.3 

Phcenlx    9.2 

Arkansas    9.9 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock 6.5 

California 10. 1 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 8.6 

Fresno 10.1 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 9. 1 

Riverside-San.    Bern. -Ontario 9.7 

Sacramento   8.6 

San  Diego 11.  0 

San  Francisco-Oakland 9.6 

San  Jose 8.6 

Stockton 11.2 

Colorado 5.1 

Denver-Boulder    . 5. 1 

Connecticut 8.7 

Bridgeport   9.6 

Hartford  7.3 

New  Britain 14.2 

New   Haven-West   Haven 8.1 

Stamford    6.3 

Waterbury    10. 0 

Delaware    8.6 

Wilmington  8.7 

District  of  Columbia 7.0 

Washington  4.8 

Florida    8.7 

Jacksonville 6.6 

Miami    8.2 

Tampa-St.   Petersburg 7.  5 

Georgia  9.7 

Atlanta   7.0 

Augusta    9.0 

Columbus 16.1 

Macon  10.3 

Savannah  7.9 

Hawaii  7.2 

Honolulu    6. 8 

Idaho 9.2 

Illinois     6.8 

Chicago  6.7 

Davenport — ^Rock  Island — Moline 4.4 

Peoria 4.3 

Rockford . 8.4 

Indiana  . 9. 1 

Evansvllle 7.6 

Fort  Wayne 8.3 

Gary — Hammond — East  Chicago 6. 8 

Indianapolis    . 8.  6 

South  Bend 7.8 

Terre  Haute 6.8 

Iowa 6. 1 

Cedar  Rapids 3.9 

Des  Moines 4.6 

Kansas 4. 7 

Wichita  4.3 

Kentucky    8.4 

Louisville    6. 8 

Louisiana    _. „_____«__.__„     7. 1 

Baton  Rouge 5.0 

New  Orleans 7. 3 

Shreveport   6.8 

Maine 10. 6 

Portland 7.4 

Maryland    ^. 6. 4 

Baltimore  6. 5 

Massachusetts . 10.4 

Boston  9. 1 

Brockton 10.  3 

Fall  River 13.9 

Lawrence — Haverhill  10.2 

Lowell    12.6 

New  Bedford 16.0 

Springfield — Chlcopee — Holyoke 10. 8 

Worcester 9.8 

Michigan 18.9 

Battle  Creek  11.  B 

Detroit 14.9 

Flint 17.0 

Grand  Rapids 11.9 

Kalamazoo-Portage 9.  3 

Lansing-East  Lansing 11. 1 

Muskegon-Muskegon  Hgbts. 12. 7 

Saginaw 11.9 

Minnesota 8. 1 

Duluth-Superlor N.A. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul VJi. 

Mississippi 6.2 

Jackson .._.___ 4.9 

Missouri   7. 7 

Kansas  City _. 6.9 
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St.  Louis . _..  10. 1 

Montana 9.0 

Nebraska .. .„__ 5.8 

Omalia  -----—-——-_•«____________    7  1 

Nevada . 10!  7 

New  Hampshire 6.6 

Manchester e.  7 

New  Jersey 9.8 

Atlantic  City 14.2 

Jersey  City la.  4 

Newark $.6 

New  Brunswlck-Pertb  Amboy NJL 

Sasrrevllle   9.0 

Paterson-CIlfton-Passalc   NJV. 

Trenton tfJi. 

New  Mexico . 7.3 

Albuquerque   7.9 

New  york 9.3 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy    7.5 

Blngbamton 6.6 

Buffalo _._  18.4 

N.Y.  City,  plus  Putnam,  etc 9.9 

Nassau-Suffolk    a.  g 

Rochester   . ujl. 

Syracuse  ~_     7.8 

Utlca-Rome  1    9.3 

North  CaroUna 10.4 

AshevlUe 211  lo!4 

Charlotte-Oastonla  9^6 

Greensboro-Wlnston-Salem-Hlgh 

Point   8.3 

Raleigh-Durham   5.2 

North  Dakota  5.8 

Ohio ™     8!o 

Akron    7.5 

Canton g.g 

Cincinnati    7.9 

Cleveland   ^    7J4 

Columbus II"!    6,1 

Dayton I     6!  4 

HamUton-Mlddletown .IIIIIII  10.1 

Loraln-Elyrla ..„    9*0 

SteubenvUle-Welrton   I        42 

Toledo 1"."    9.6 

Youngstown-Warren 10.0 

Oklahoma    5.4 

Oklahoma  City I__      5  4 

Tulsa  111"    44 

Oregon    I"  io.q 

Portland   73 

Pennsylvania IIIIII    8!6 

AUentown-Bethlehem-Easton    7.9 

Altoona jo' 5 

Erie    ..llllZyill    7.6 

Harrlsburg 6.6 

Johnstown   3.7 

Lancaster   g^j 

Northeast  Pennsylvania 12.0 

Philadelphia    "lllllllZ    8  8 

Pittsburgh   IIIIIII  74 

Reading    22"2    85 

York    77 

Puerto  Rico IIIIIIII"  17  2 

Mayaguez .-IIIIIIIIII  16!  6 

Ponce j9  8 

San  Jiian IIIIIII  llie 

Rhode  Island „ . I I  13' 3 

Provldence-Warwlck-PawtuckeVIIII  13. 4 

South  Carolina 3^9 

Charleston  IIIIIIIII  5!  8 

Greenville-Spartanburg I  74 

South  Dakota H  5*2 

Tennessee II._IIIIIII  3!  6 

Chattanooga   I ~  72 

Knoxvllle   IIIIIIIIIIII  5!  7 

Memphis IIIIIII  59 

NashvUle-Davldson .1"'.' 6  1 

Texas I""  57 

Austin 3  g 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orimgillllll  6  5 

Corpus   Chrlstl «' 1 

DaUae 1.1111111'  4  2 

El  Paso . II.IIIII  7  2 

Port  Worth I-IIIIIIIIIIII  6^2 

Houston    I. -IIIIII  4.6 

San  Antonio IIIIIIIII  B.8 
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Vermont  g  3 

Virginia IIIIIIIIIIIII  5^4 

Newport  News-Hampton II  s.d 

Norfolk-Va.  Beaeh-Portsmoutb 6.7 

Richmond 3.1 


5.  a 
9.4 
8.2 
10.8 
9.8 


Utah 


7.6 


Salt  Lake  Clty-Ogden 7. 1 


Roanoke 

Washington 
Seattle  .. 
Spokane 
Tacoma  _ 

West  Virginia .__„..  8.$ 

Charleston  6.3 

Huntlngton-Ashland IIIIIIIIII  8  6 

Wheeling 3.3 

Wisconsin 7. 3 

Kenosha "  g.  4 

Madison .___ .__. 6.  6 

Milwaukee IIIIII  e.  7 

Racine I_.IIII  6  4 

Wyoming IIIIIIIII  5.6 

HM.— 
A  bUl  to  authorize  a  local  pubUc  works  capi- 
tal development  and  Investment  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  and  Investment  Act  of 
1975". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  most  severe  economic  de- 
cline In  a  generation  has  brought  about 
massive  unemployment  and  has  greatly  wors- 
ened the  already  severe  dlffloiltles  experi- 
enced by  State  and  local  governments  In 
fimdlng  construction  of  badly  needed  public 
works  projects.  High  levels  of  imemploy- 
ment  now  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
and  in  virtually  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Joblessness  Is  especially  severe  In  the  con- 
struction Industry,  where  fully  one-fourth 
of  all  workers  are  now  unemployed  and 
unemployment  has  been  at  depressed  rates, 
above  8  percent,  for  more  than  four  years. 
The  high  rates  of  long-term  unemployment 
In  the  construction  industry  has  not  only 
created  grave  difficulties  for  those  Individuals 
immediately  affected  in  the  construction  and 
materials  industries;  it  has  also  contributed 
directly  and  substantially  to  the  weakening 
of  the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation,  as  de- 
pressed conditions  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, brought  on  by  extremely  high  interest 
rates,  have  undermined  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  other  sectors,  ultimately  spread- 
ing throughout  the  entire  economy. 

(b)  The  ciurrent  depressed  state  of  the 
national  economy  has  had  an  especially  heavy 
Impact  upon  local  governments.  For  decades, 
local  governments  have  experienced  growing 
difficulties  in  funding  from  their  own  lim- 
ited resources,  primarily  local  real  property 
taxes,  the  public  faculties  needs  of  their  com- 
munities. Unlike  previous  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  local  governments,  however,  the 
current  economic  decline  has  been  accom- 
panied by  extremely  high  Interest  rates, 
which  have  brought  communities  across  the 
Nation  to  a  point  at  which  It  is  simply  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  finance  needed 
public  faclUtles.  thereby  threatening  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  their 
citizens. 

(c)  That  a  vast  pool  of  Idle  manpower 
should  coexist  with  a  huge  backlog  of  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue  local  public  facili- 
ties work  of  aU  kinds  Is  both  needless  and 
unwise  public  poUcy.  This  deleterious  situa- 
tion Is  directly  counter  to  the  existing 
national  poUcy.  stated  In  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  of  maintaining  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  power. 

(d)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  goals  of 
providing  employment  opportunities  for  all 
those  able.  wUling  and  seeking  to  work,  of 
meeting  the  unmet  needs  of  local  commu- 
nities for  better  public  faculties,  and  of 
stimulating  the  national  economy,  which 
currently  has  approximately  $230  billion  of 
Idle  capacity.  In  a  non-inflationary  manner, 
can  be  achieved  through  a  program  of  FMeral 


assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
directed  toward  Improving  local  public 
faculties.  The  Congress  therefore  declares 
that  there  exists  a  national  unemployment 
emergency  and  that,  to  combat  this  unem- 
ployment emergency  and  stlmuUte  activity 
In  the  construction  and  materUls  Industries 
and  In  the  economy  generally,  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  In  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  their  citizens  through 
the  provision  of  adequate  pubUc  facilities, 
there  should  be  established  a  program  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  construction,  repair  or 
other  Improvement  of  local  public  faculties 
such  grants-hi-ald  to  be  made  avaUable  for 
public  facilities  projects  which  promise 
rapid  implementation  and  reduction  in 
imemployment. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Secre- 
tary" means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  act- 
ing through  the  Economic  Develooment 
Administration.  f"«:"i. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  state  or  local  govern- 
ment for  local  public  works  projects  (Includ- 
ing  but  not  limited  to  (1)  those  public  works 
projects  of  State  and  local  governments  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  au- 
thorized under  provisions  of  law  other  than 
this  Act.  and  (2)  the  architectural  design 
engineering,  and  related  planning  of  local 
public  works  projects). 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  any  project  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  Act  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
authorized  the  payment  of  maintenance  costs 
In  connection  with  any  project  constructed 
(hi  whole  or  In  part)  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  imder  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  rules 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  thto 
Act  which  wlU  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
various  sections  of  the  country.  In  prescrib- 
ing such  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures 
the  Secretary  shaU  consider  among  other 
factors  (1)  the  severity  of  the  rates  of  un- 
employment m  prc^)08ed  project  areas  and 
the  duration  of  such  unemployment,  (2)  the 
hicome  levels  of  famUies  and  the  extent  of 
underemployment  In  proposed  project  areas 
and  (3)  the  effect  to  which  proposed  proj- 
ects win  contribute  significantly  to  the  re- 
duction of  national  unemployment.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  final  determination 
with  respect  to  each  application  for  a  grant 
submitted  to  him  under  this  Act  not  later 
than  the  30th  day  after  the  date  he  re- 
ceives such  application.  FaUure  to  make  such 
final  determination  within  such  period  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  grant  requested. 

Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  the  grants  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  the  Federal  contribution 
to  a  public  works  project  for  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  Is  authorized  under  pro- 
visions of  law  other  than  this  Act  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  If 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  under  such 
law  Is  Immediately  avaUable  for  such  proj- 
ect and  construction  of  such  project  has 
not  yet  been  Initiated. 

Sec.  7.  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  aU 
"amounts  authorized  to  carry  out  this  Act 
ShaU  be  granted  for  local  public  works  proj- 
ects within  any  one  State. 

Sec.  8.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractora  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  slmUar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determhied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
278a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  not  ex- 
tend any  financial  assistance  under  sections 
101,   201,   202.  403,   903,   and   1003   for  such 
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project  without  first  obtaining  adequate  as- 
surance that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  provision,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (16  FJt.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5 
U.S.C.  133Z-16) ,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1964,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 
Sec.  9.  lliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED  ON  AL- 
LEGED FEDERAL  AGENCY  DIS- 
CRIMINATION INVOLVING  AS- 
SIGNMENT OP  PERSONNEL  TO 
MIDDLE  EAST  COUNTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
scheduled  hearings  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Information  and  Individual 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  alleged  Fed- 
eral agency  discrimination  involving  as- 
signment of  personnel  to  Middle  East 
countries  and  such  discrimination  that 
also  Involves  Federal  governmental  con- 
tractors. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
April  8, 1975,  and  continue  on  April  9  and 
10  in  room  2203,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  The  hearings  will  commence 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Witnesses  invited  to  testify  will  include 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Justice,  Treasury  Deimrtment,  private 
contractors  with  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment,  as  well  as  outside  witnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acquiescence  of  U.S. 
Government  agencies  and  private  com- 
panies under  contract  with  the  United 
States  to  "blackmail"  by  Arab  countries 
in  many  situations  unfairly  discrimi- 
nates against  those  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
This  is  a  shocking  repudiation  of  funda- 
mental American  rights  guaranteed  by 
law.  Our  subcommittee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  aspects  of  such  discrimina- 
tion which  affect  individual  rights  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
impacting  upon  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  various  types  of  federally- 
funded  programs  involved. 


INDIANA   DUNES   NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  expand  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
by  4,595  acres. 

The  question  of  park  expansion  Is  a 
diverse  and  complex  issue  that  deeply 
affects  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  In  the  Fir5t,  Second,  and 
Third  Congressional  districts  of  Indiana, 
but  throughout  the  Midwest  and  the  Na- 
tion. The  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Lakeshore  Park  caused  considerable  an- 


guish among  the  residents  of  northern 
Indiana.  It  has  divided  the  community 
for  too  long.  The  time  has  come  to  re- 
solve this  dilemma  through  a  compro- 
mise that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is  a 
compromise  between  the  environmental- 
ist concern  for  maximum  expansion  and 
Industrial  concern  for  a  very  reduced  ex- 
pansion. Too  often  the  community  has 
viewed  this  issue  of  park  expansion  as 
one  of  only  park  expansion  or  industrial 
development.  This  is  not  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposal.  The  time  has  come  to 
reconcile  these  differences  in  a  final  solu- 
tion that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
everyone.  We  can  and  we  must  have 
both  park  expansion  and  industrial 
growth. 

The  average  American  working  family 
deserves,  in  fact,  demands,  that  sufficient 
recreational  areas  be  available  for  their 
use  smd  enjoyment.  This  region  also 
needs,  especially  at  this  critical  time,  an 
expansion  of  jobs  and  factories.  Indus- 
trial expansion  is  needed  today  to  meet 
the  economic  demands  of  tomorrow. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  is  designed  to  ham- 
per, obstruct,  or  delay  industrial  growth 
In  northern  Indiana.  The  average  Amer- 
ican family  needs  both  jobs  and  recrea- 
tional areas. 

This  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  be  the  final  page  in  the  history  of 
park  expansion.  Once  the  legislative 
process  has  run  its  course,  and  a  park 
expansion  bill  has  been  enacted,  this 
Congressman  would  not  support  any  ad- 
ditional legislation  that  would  reopen 
the  issue  of  park  expansion.  The  wounds 
must  be  healed  so  that  the  communities 
of  northern  Indiana  can  turn  their  at- 
tention and  energies  to  other  problems, 
such  as  the  task  of  economic  recovery, 
tax  reorientation,  and  park  develop- 
ment. The  important  task  of  park  devel- 
opment looms  ahead  as  a  challenge  for 
all  concerned  citizens.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  park  be  developed  in 
a  way  that  it  can  be  utilized  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans. 

My  staff  and  I  have  conferred  with 
Congressmen  Rottsh,  Madden,  and  Bra- 
DEMAs,  as  well  as  other  Congressmen  from 
Indiana  and  other  Midwestern  States.  I 
have  discussed  these  problems  with  vari- 
ous individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  on 
numerous  occasions  and  have  held  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Chesterton,  Ind.,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  and  February  1,  1975.  The  re- 
sponse to  these  hearings  in  Chesterton 
and  the  amoimt  of  public  participation 
in  the  decision-making  process  has 
strengthened  my  faith  in  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  participatory  democracy.  After 
considering  all  the  multiple  factors  in- 
volved in  this  complex  issue,  I  have 
reached  a  conclusion  which  I  think  Is 
fair  and  Just,  and  I  hope,  acceptable,  to 
the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  the  major  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  the  bill  recently 
reintroduced  by  Congressman  Edward 
Rottsh — renumbered  H.R.  4926 — and 
this  bill . 

First,  this  expansion  bill  Includes  879 
less  acres  than  ttie  Roush  bill,  a  reduction 
of  16.3  percent. 


Second,  I  propose  to  delete  the  portion 
of  the  etistem  arm  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River — east  of  the  existing  national 
I>ark — that  lies  between  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  crossing  amd  the  Blue  Heron 
Preserve.  This  area  was  deleted  because 
the  river  at  this  point  is  ditched  and 
channelized,  and  therefore  of  minima] 
natural  value.  In  my  view  the  inclusion  of 
this  area  would  have  unnecessarily  in- 
fringed on  the  homeowners  and  property 
owners  along  this  section  of  the  Little 
Calumet  River.  They  did  not  favor  this 
section's  inclusion  in  the  National  Lake- 
shore — usually  referred  to  as  section  IV- 
B.  The  Blue  Heron  Preserve,  however,  is 
of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Lakeshore.  The 
river  bottom  lands  west  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  crossing  to  the  existing 
eastern  boimdary  of  the  national  park 
should  also  be  included  in  the  park  be- 
cause of  their  natural  value. 

Third,  much  of  the  area  along  the  Lit- 
tle Calumet  River  west  of  highway  49 
should  be  removed  from  the  park  expan- 
sion bill  so  as  to  allow  for  planned  indus- 
trial expansion  in  this  area.  I  propose 
that  the  westernmost  boundary  of  the 
park  be  established  at  the  section  line 
that  marks  the  boundary  between 
Portage  and  Bums  Horbor  Corpo- 
rate limits,  a  point  on  the  river  just 
below  Shadyside.  The  remaining  section 
of  the  Little  Calumet  River  and  of  Salt 
Creek  area  should  be  deleted.  These  de- 
leted sections  contained  insufficient  nat- 
ural features.  In  fact,  most  of  these  sec- 
tions are  ditched  and  channelized. 

Within  the  section  that  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  park,  I  propose  that  a  250- 
foot  section  be  deleted  where  Bethlehem 
Steel  owns  both  sides  of  the  Little  Calu- 
met River.  Bethlehem  Steel  could  then 
construct  the  necessary  rights-of -access 
that  are  needed  for  Industrial  expansion. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however, 
would  be  granted  a  right  of  public  ac- 
cess— a  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide,  50 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  stream  on 
each  side — across  Bethlehem's  property. 
This  right  of  public  access  would  allow 
hiking  trails  along  the  river  and  also 
link  two  sections  of  the  park. 

These  deletions  in  setcion  IV-C  would 
allow  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  to  have  ac- 
cess to  their  lands  east  and  west  of  Salt 
Creek  and  south  of  the  Little  Calumet. 
Bethlehem's  master  plan  of  development 
recently  designed  specific  crossings  of 
the  Little  Calumet  and  Salt  Creek,  and 
these  areas  were  deleted  to  allow  Bethle- 
hem room  for  industrial  expansion  on 
lands  purchased  years  ago  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  guarantee  access  to  these 
lands.  Nothing  In  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit or  curtail  the  necessary  industrial 
expansion  that  Bethlehem  has  discussed. 
The  only  difficulty  that  Bethlehem  will 
have  in  the  development  of  these  lands 
in  the  Little  Calumet  area  is  the  natural 
terrain.  These  problems,  however,  would 
be  present  regardless  of  whether  or  not  a 
national  park  existed  in  the  region. 

Fourth,  within  section  n-A — the  so- 
called  NIPSCo  Greenbelt — I  propose 
that  the  north-south  arm  of  the  sec- 
tion, an  area  about  300  feet  wide  and 
2,500  feet  long,  be  deleted  from  the  Lake- 
shore  Park  expansion  bill.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  however,  should  purchase 
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a  scenic  easement  to  protect  the  dunes, 
the  trees,  and  the  wetlands.  This  ease- 
ment would  allow  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  area  already  in  the  na- 
tional park  and  eliminate  any  pollution 
problems  in  the  area.  The  southeastern 
portion  of  the  n-A  section  was  included 
because  It  also  creates  a  buffer  between 
the  existing  park  and  the  NIPSCo  prop- 
erty. No  park  development  is  anticipated 
In  this  area.  Nothing  would  bring  park 
users  closer  than  they  are  already. 

The  boundary  lines  of  this  section  were 
drawn  to  allow  NIPSCo  the  flexibility 
of  expanding  its  substation  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  its  property  without  any 
conflict  from  the  park. 

Most  importantly,  it  was  necessary  to 
assure  that  a  decision  to  build  or  not 
build  the  Bailey  Nuclear  Plant  could  still 
be  made  without  having  any  interference 
from  the  park  expansion  bill.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  should  be  used  to  inadvertently 
delay  or  curtail  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  plant.  The  nuclear  plant  and  the 
park  expansion  are  two  totally  separate 
issues  that  should  not  be  intertwined. 
The  nuclear  plant  issue  is  presently  in 
the  courts  and  the  decision  will  be  made 
there. 

Fifth,  I  propose  that  only  38  acres  of 
the  original  201  acres  in  section  I-B  East 
be  retained  in  the  park.  These  acres  in- 
clude the  high  dune  section  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  I-B  East  and  Lefty's 
Coho  landing  area.  These  retained  acres 
are  of  the  greatest  natural  value.  The 
Inclusion  of  the  fishing  landing  will  pro- 
vide the  park  with  a  diversified  recrea- 
tional program,  and  the  National  Park 
Service  will  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
utilize  this  area  for  boating  and  fishing. 
The  rest  of  I-B  East  will  be  deleted  so 
that  the  area  could  be  utilized  for  poten- 
tial industrial  development  or  sateUite 
plants.  A  compromise  on  I-B  East  will 
preserve  the  best  of  the  Dunelands  and 
still  allow  sufficient  land  for  industrial 
growth.  Some  additional  lands  south  of 
and  adjacent  to  I-B  East  could  be  con- 
demned by  local  government  entities, 
such  as  the  Portage  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  turned  over  to  Midwest  Steel 
for  further  development.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting this  course  of  action,  but  merely 
pointing  out  the  various  options  open 
to  Midwest  if  it  seeks  to  further  expauid 
its  lands  for  satellite  indxistrles. 

Sixth,  the  toughest  decision  concerned 
the  portion  known  as  I-C.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult decision  because  the  arguments  and 
needs  of  both  Midwest  Steel  and  the  park 
expansion  groups  were  so  compelling. 
The  bottom  park  of  I-C  was  substan- 
tially reduced  as  compared  to  the  Roush 
bill  because  it  was  of  minimal  value. 
Some  of  it  has  been  sand-mined  and 
leveled.  In  addition,  this  area  would  pro- 
vide much-needed  land  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  park.  It  is  a  logical 
extension  of  an  area  that  presently  con- 
tains two  structures,  one  of  which  is  the 
American  Can  Co.  It  might  be  possible 
to  locate  an  office  building  in  this  area 
or  just  south  of  highway  12. 

Since  the  sludge  lagoons  are  essential 
to  the  continued  productivity  of  the 
finishing  plant,  they  will  be  left  out  of 
the  park.  If  at  a  later  time  technology 


advances  to  the  point  where  Midwest  no 
longer  needs  the  sludge  pools  or  desires 
to  sell  them  to  the  Lakeshore  Park,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  au- 
thorized to  purchase  them.  The  transfer 
of  this  area  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  willingness  of  Midwest  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  park. 

The  area  west  of  the  sludge  pools  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  examples  of  high 
dimes  of  any  land  to  be  added  to  the 
park.  In  addition,  it  is  a  unique  area  In 
which  teachers,  students,  and  those  con- 
cerned with  envlrormiental  education 
can  trace  the  entire  history  of  duneland 
development.  A  small  beach  will  also  be 
added  to  the  park. 

The  Secretary  will  construct  a  safety 
fence  between  the  sludge  pools  and  the 
high  dune  area  at  the  time  that  the  land 
is  purchased,  so  that  all  steps  are  taken 
to  protect  the  public  usage  in  this  area, 
and  to  provide  safety  in  the  area  where 
visitors  come  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sludge  pools. 

Recently  Midwest  Steel  annoimced  a 
$1.2  bUlion  plant  expansion  program 
that  would  provide  4,000  construction 
jobs  and  2,500  steelmaking  jobs.  Porter 
County  and  northern  Indiana  need  this 
kind  of  industrial  expansion.  Since  this 
expansion  is  planned  east  of  the  present 
steel  finishing  plant,  and  none  of  this 
area  is  scheduled  to  be  included  in  the 
National  Lakeshore,  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict between  Industrial  growth  and  park 
expansion. 

Seventh,  I  am  proposing  the  section 
I-A  East  be  divided  in  such  a  way  that 
the  northern  section  be  included  in  the 
Lakeshore  and  the  southern  portion  is 
deleted.  The  northern  portion  Includes 
several  examples  of  dunes  and  blowouts, 
a  truly  excellent  natural  area.  In  addi- 
tion, this  area  is  also  close  to  the  new 
proposed  bathhouse  that  is  called  for  in 
the  park  development  plans  and  there- 
fore will  serve  as  an  additional  buffer  be- 
tween the  park  and  the  town  of  Ogden 
Dunes.  About  50  lots  and  homes  will  be 
kept  inside  the  town  of  Ogden  Dunes  in 
the  southern  portion.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  additional  area  will  help  to  broaden 
the  tax  base  for  the  community  and  as- 
sist it  in  providing  needed  services. 

The  opinion  in  the  town  was  divided. 
The  town  board  voted  5  to  0  for  exclu- 
sion, but  the  park  board  voted  3  to  1  for 
inclusion  of  the  land.  Since  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  consensus  of  opinion  in 
the  town,  as  compared  with  the  near 
unanimous  support  in  Beverly  Shores,  I 
sought  to  divide  the  area  in  a  way  which 
preserves  the  most  natural  dune  area  for 
the  park  and  allows  residential  develop- 
ment at  the  same  time. 

Eighth,  the  property  owners  and  home 
owners  within  the  existing  park  and  in 
the  area  to  be  added  to  the  National 
Lakeshore  by  this  expansion  bill  will 
have  several  choices  available  to  them. 
They  will  not  be  required  or  forced  to  sell 
their  property.  If  they  decide  to  sell  their 
home,  they  will  be  required  to  give  the 
Park  Service  the  right  of  first  refusal.  If 
the  Park  Service  refuses  to  meet  their 
price,  the  homeowner  can  sell  his  or  her 
property  to  any  willing  purchaser.  This 
does  not  compel  the  homowner  to  sell 


to  the  Park  Service,  but  only  affords  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  first  right 
to  refuse  tc  purchase. 

Any  homeowTier  can  select  a  lease- 
back or  a  right-of-use  and  occupancy 
for  any  length  of  time  up  to  a  period  of 
25  years.  The  homeowner,  therefore 
could  select  a  leaseback  of  5,  10,  or  25 
years,  or  any  length  of  time  up  to  a  maxi- 
mimi  of  25  years. 

Under  my  proposed  bill,  a  life  tenancy 
would  be  established  for  residents  in  the 
original  park  and  in  the  newly  added  sec- 
tions of  the  Lakeshore.  This  life  tenancy 
provides  that  any  owner  or  owners  of 
improved  property  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  majority  may  retain  the  right-of- 
use  and  occupancy  for  as  long  as  he  or 
she  and  his  or  her  spouse  may  live. 
Homeowners  are  not  required  to  take  a 
life  tenancy,  but  will  have  this  option 
available  to  them  if  they  desire  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  residents  will  find  this  pro- 
posal attractive. 

The  option  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
improved  property  to  select  or  choose 
either  a  life  tenancy  or  a  leaseback  of 
up  to  25  years  will  be  terminated  5  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  Thus,  all 
the  owners  will  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  these  two  options  within  a 
period  of  5  years.  This  5-year  limit  pro- 
vides adequate  time  for  the  owners  to 
select  a  course  of  action  and  will  have 
the  additional  management  value  to  the 
National  Park  Service  of  knowing  with- 
in 5  years  what  options  have  been  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  owner  or  owners  of  improved 
property  decide  not  to  exercise  their  op- 
tion of  either  life  tenancy  or  a  leaseback 
within  5  years,  they  maintain  the  option 
to  refuse  to  sell  their  property  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  If,  at  any  later 
date,  a  homeowner  desires  to  sell  his  or 
her  property,  he  is  still  required  to  offer 
the  National  Park  Service  the  first 
chance  to  purchase  it.  If  for  any  reason 
the  National  Park  Service  refuses  the 
homeowner's  asking  price,  that  home- 
owner is  free  to  sell  his  property  to  any 
willing  purchaser  at  the  same  price  it 
was  offered  to  the  Government. 

In  the  past  some  homeowners  who 
have  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  have 
not  paid  their  taxes.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  Porter  County  if  it  was  as- 
sured of  receiving  the  proper  amount  of 
tax  receipts.  Under  this  bill,  nonpayment 
of  property  taxes,  validly  assessed,  on 
any  retained  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
shall  be  grounds  for  the  termination  of 
these  rights  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. If  they  do  not  pay  their  taxes, 
they  should  lose  the  right  to  live  in  the 
Lakeshore  Park.  Everyone  should  abide 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  Because  a  person 
happens  to  reside  in  a  national  park,  is 
not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  nonpasTnent 
of  taxes. 

Ninth,  many  of  the  industries  in  the 
area  have  raised  questions  about  the  Im- 
pact of  park  expansion  of  the  environ- 
mental pollution  standards,  especially 
the  air  and  water  quality  regulations. 
Nothing,  and  I  repeat,  nothing  in  this 
bill  Imposes  either  new  standards  or 
raises  existing  EPA  standards  on  air  and 
water  quality  regulations.  The  various 
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Industrial  imits  must  conform  to  the 
present  EPA  standards  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level.  This  is  true 
whether  or  not  the  national  lakeshore 
park  is  expanded. 

Tenth,  this  bill  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations  Committee 
within  1  year,  including  a  detailed  plan 
for  acquisition  of  land,  and  stresses  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  substantially  complete  the 
land  acquisition  program  within  6  years. 
We  must  move  forward  at  a  rapid  p>ace 
to  insure  that  we  have  a  park  for  future 
generations.  We  need  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  development  aspect  of  the 
national  park  so  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  can  utilize  the  recreational 
advantages  of  the  Indiana  Dimes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Park.  To  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  park,  the  bill  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop  a  master  plan  for  park  develop- 
ment by  December  31,  1977. 

Eleventh,  section  11  of  this  new  bill 
permits  the  existing  easement  that 
NIPSCo  presently  owns  and  would  there- 
fore protect  their  interests.  Another  por- 
tion of  this  section  allows  NIPSCo  to 
widen  its  existing  easement  and  rights- 
of-way  with  the  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Nothing  in  this  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  is  designed  to  hamper,  or  hin- 
der the  existing  NIPSCo  facilities. 

Twelfth,  I  also  suggest  that  about  60 
acres  be  added  to  the  park,  so  that  some 
contiguous  duneland  be  added,  and  that 
the  boundary  of  the  Little  Calumet  be 
shaped  to  conform  with  the  map  contour 
lines  that  design  the  river  bed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  12  differences  be- 
tween the  proposed  Roush  bill  (H.R. 
4296)  and  the  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced are  a  compromise  designed  to 
allow  both  desirable  park  expansion  and 
the  growth  of  industry.  Industrial  ex- 
pansion Is  needed  to  stimulate  a  sagging 
economy  which  has  plunged  to  Its  worst 
level  since  the  Great  Depression. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  address  myself  to  a  controversial  area 
which  both  Congressman  Rottsh  and  I 
have  included  in  our  bills.  This  is  the 
town  of  Beverly  Shores,  known  as  sec- 
tion m-A.  At  present  Beverly  Shores  is 
an  "island"  completely  surrounded  by  the 
existing  National  Lakeshore  Park.  This 
area  is  an  excellent  example  of  Indiana 
duneland  and  Is  of  such  important  nat- 
ural value  that  It  should  be  Included  In 
the  park.  It  has  the  potential  of  being  a 
high-user  areas  and  could  accommodate 
thousands  of  people. 

If  Beverly  Shores  is  not  included  In 
the  national  park,  it  will  create  serious 
management  problems  for  the  Park  Serv- 
ice in  future  years.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  required  by  law  to  assume 
substantial  costs  of  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  regulation  of  traffic  and 
safety  controls.  These  costs  would  accrue 
to  the  Federal  Government  without  any 
corresponding  advantage  of  using  the 
Beverly  Shores  area. 

If  Beverly  Shores  is  left  out  of  the  na- 
tional park,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  spend  $900,000  per  year  for  the 
next  10  years  and  probably  many  years 
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thereafter  for  beach  nourishment  to  pre-        I  Include  the  following: 
vent  the  beach  areas  from  being  eroded 

Over  a  period  of  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  actually  save  money  by 
purchasing  the  lands  in  the  "island"  of 
Beverly  Shores.  If  this  town  were  taken 
into  the  park,  the  beach  would  be  allowed 
to  naturally  erode.  The  costs  of  beach 
nourishment  and  governmental  expenses 
would  be  eliminated,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  secured  a  beauti- 
ful natural  area  at  minimal  expenses. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Beverly  Shores 
will  need  to  be  included  in  the  lakeshore 
at  some  time,  whether  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  management  problems  are 
simply  overwhelming.  It  makes  fiscal 
sense  to  include  this  "island"  at  this  time 
rather  than  Incure  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  adding  it  at  a  later  time. 

In  addition,  the  people  within  Beverly 
Shores  desire  to  be  added  to  the  National 
Lakeshore.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Beverly 
Shores  Residents  Association  that  nearly 
85  percent  of  the  homeowners  support 
inclusion  in  the  National  Lakeshore  as 
evidenced  by  a  survey  of  the  residents. 
Since  the  people  clearly  have  indicated 
their  approval  for  Inclusion,  I  feel  this 
area  should  be  added  to  the  park.  .  .. .  „ 

fUTf    ar\aairaf    T  <tt/m<i.«  hi,«  t-^  ,.v^.r.«i,  *„         '  Minor  boundary  corrections  recommended  by  Congressmen 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  speak  to      poush  and  Madden.  Nov.  22, 1974. 

sections  of  this  park  expansion  bill  that 

are  outside  the  boundaries  of  Indiana's  

Second  District.  Since  some  of  the  area  „„  -laa 
scheduled  for  inclusion  in  the  National  .  ^.„  ,  ":^'  ,  ,  ^  ...  .,  ^.^ 
Lakeshore  is  loratpd  in  ronffTP<:<;man  ^  ^"^  ^  amend  the  Act  establishing  the 
tf.7.ll„'o  w!  *  Vt- ;  •  4.  ^°^^essman  ^  mdlana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to 
Madden  s  First  District  and  John  Bra-  j^e  for  the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore. 
DEMAS*  Third  District,  I  have  discussed  and  for  other  purposes 
these  areas  with  them.  Both  Congress-  gg  ^^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
man  Madden  and  Congressman  Brade-  o/  Representatives  of  the  united  states  of 
MAS  have  strongly  supported  the  inclu-  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
sion  of  their  areas  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Natlonal  Lakeshore  Park.  I  greatly  ap-  Ushment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
predate  the  advice  and  counsel  of  these  Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
two  very  distinguished  colleagues  and  at  P™':^^^ °?'?''"  ^'  i^  (8°  stat.  i309:  i6 
fv,oi^  rl^^r^Tv^^^^^n^^^  i,o™  1^-1.. J  -1  U.S.C.460U),  is  amended  as  follows: 
their  recommendations  have  Included  ( i )  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  section  of 
the  areas  withm  Lake  and  LaPorte  such  Act  is  amended  bv  striking  out  '-A 
Counties  in  this  park  expansion  bill.  proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  23  pieces  or  shore',  c"ated  September  1966,  and  bearing 
.sections  of  the  proposed  park  expansion  number  •LNPNE-1008-ID'  "  and  inserting  in 
Dill.  To  clearly  identify  the  acreage  in  I'eu  thereof  "  'Boundary  Map,  Indiana  Dunes 
each  section  and  note  the  correction  of  National  Lakeshore',  dated  March,  1975,  and 
previous  errors-not  involving  any  map  '^fa'i'lie^fi^rrSMeS^^^iJ^icUon  4(b)  of 
chaiige-I  include  the  following  chart.  J^l^  a'S  is^aLndedTy  °i^mTiJ!^edi- 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  expansion  bill  is  ately  after  "was  begun  before"  the  follow- 
necessary  to  protect  the  natural  unique-  mg:  "February  l,  1973,  or,  in  the  case  of 
ness  of  the  remaining  dunes,  wetlands,  improved  property  located  within  the 
and  other  natural  areas.  I  have  person-  boundaries  delineated  on  a  map  identified  as 
ally  walked  over,  driven  through,  and  '*  Proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
flown  over  every  section  that  is  being  f^ore\  dated  September  1966.  and  bearing 

placed  in  this  park.  We  owe  it  to  our-  *^*i\n^*i  »v^^^?^™,;,r'.^r?.n?Xn 
splvps  and  fiitnrP  ffPnPrntion<;  tn  tnkP  thP  °^  ^'^  ^'^^  avaUable  for  public  Inspection 
selves  ana  luiure  generations  lo  laxe  ine     jj^  ^j^^  ^g^^^  ^j  ^^^^  Director  of  the  National 

initiative  at  this  time  and  place,  to  pre-  park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

serve   these    areas    for    posterity.    Our  before". 

children  and  their  children's  children  (3)  section  4  of  such  .\ct  is  amended  by 

will  strongly  support  the  steps  we  take  inserting  the  following  new  subsection  ic): 

today.  Will  future  generations  look  back  "(<5)    The   suspension   of   the   Secretary's 

at  our  decision  and  point  to  the  dunes,  authority  to  acquire  improved  property  by 

and  say  tha    we  missed  a  great  oppor-  condemnation  as  provided  in  thU  section  is 

a.».v*  oc»j   i.ii«*     TYt  iiiiootv.  a  6i'=»>'  uHH"!  contingent  upon  the  Secretary  being  given 

tunlty  to  preserve  a  unique  natural  area  ^^e  first  opportunity  to  purchase  such  prop- 

for  all  time  and  that  we  failed  in  our  du-  erty  or  interests  therein  at  the  stated  price 

ties  of  leadership  with  which  the  Amer-  (any  bonaflde  offer  of  purchase),  not  to  ex- 

ican  people  have  entrusted  us,  or  will  ceed  fair  market  value,  within  four  months 

they  say  that  we  had  the  foresight,  and  ©f  said  notification." 

determination  to  preserve  these  dune-  (4)    (a)    section    6(a)    of   such   Act   is 

lands  for  posterity?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de-  amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  there- 

clsion  is  ours  and  ours  alone  to  make,  and  of  to  read  as  follows : 

I  earnestly  plead  that  we  have  the  cour-  "Any  owner  or  owners,   having   attained 

age  to  make  the  right  decision.  I  am  con-  age  of  majority,  or  improved  property  on 

fident  this  bill  is  the  right  decision.  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  may,  as  a  condition  to  sucb  acquisi- 
tion, retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial residential  purpose  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
death  of  bis  or  her  spoiise,  whichever  occurs 
last,  or  for  a  term  of  25  years,  or  for  such 
lesser  term  as  the  owner  or  owners  may  elect 
at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d) : 

"(c)  The  option  of  an  owner  or  owners  of 
Unproved  property  to  retain  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  of  such  property  as  a  condi- 
tion to  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  shall 
cease  to  be  available  to  any  sucb  owner  or 
owners  after  five  years  from  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

"(d)  Non-payment  of  property  taxes, 
validly  assessed,  on  any  retained  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  shall  be  grounds  for  termi- 
nation ot  such  right  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  terminates  a  right  of 
use  and  occupany  iinder  this  subsection  he 
shall  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  land  so  ter- 
minated an  amount  equal  to  their  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  portion  of  said  right  which 
remained  unexpired  on  the  date  of  termi- 
nation." 

(5)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
460u-7(b))  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"seven  members"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eleven  members",  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  "and"  Immediately  after  "State 
of  Indiana;",  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "Port- 
age," Immediately  after  "Dunes  Acres,",  and 
(D)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary"  the  following:  ";  (7) 
one  member  who  Is  a  year-around  resident 
of  the  city  of  Gary  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  mayor  of 
such  city;  (8)  one  member  who  Is  a  year- 
round  resident  of  the  towns  of  Highland, 
Griffith,  or  Scherervllle  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  such  towns:  (9)  one  member 
who  Is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  city  of 
Portgage  to  be  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  mayor  of  sucb  city; 
and  (10)  one  member  who  holds  a  reserva- 
tion of  use  and  occupancy  and  Is  a  year- 
round  resident  within  the  lakeshore  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary". 

(6)  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
more  than  $88,688,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands,  and  not  more 
than  $8,500,000  for  development.  By  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977,  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Congress 
a  final  master  plan  detailing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Lakeshore  consistent 
with  the  perservatlon  objectives  of  this  Act, 
indicating: 

(1)  the  facilities  needed  to  accommodate 
the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  pubUc; 

(2)  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  all 
facilities,  together  with  a  review  of  the  con- 
sistency of  the  master  plan  with  State,  area 
wide,  and  local  governmental  development 
plans;  and, 

(3)  the  projected  need  for  any  additional 
faculties  within  the  National  Lakeshore." 

(7)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  11  (a)  With  respect  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  lakeshore  authorized  for  ac- 
quisition by  the  94th  Congress  any  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  Interests  therein  shaU  not 
diminish  any  existing  (as  of  March  1,  1976) 
rights  of  way  or  easements  which  are  neces- 
sary for  high  voltage  electrical  transmission, 


pipelines,  water  mains,  or  line-haul  railroad 
operations  and  maintenance." 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  advisable  to  protect  the  natural 
and  recreational  values  for  which  the  lake- 
shore  was  established,  he  may  permit  widen- 
ing of  rights  of  way  or  easements  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
across  areas  designated  n-E  and  II-F  as 
designated  on  such  map  numbered  626- 
91003-A  for  State,  coimty,  city,  or  private 
roads:  or  for  electric  utilities,  pipelines,  water 
mains,  or  conveyors." 

"Section  12  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  otherwise 
legally  authorized  cooling,  process,  or  siutface 
drainage  Into  the  parts  of  the  Little  Calumet 
River  or  Bums  Waterway  located  within  the 
lakeshore." 

"(b)  The  authorization  of  lands  to  be 
added  to  the  lakeshore  by  the  94th  Congress, 
as  Indicated  on  map  number  626-91003-A  and 
the  administration  of  such  lands  as  part  of 
the  lakeshore  shall  in  and  of  Itself  in  no  way 
operate  to  render  more  restrictive  the  {4>pU- 
cation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  air  and 
water  pollution  standards  to  the  uses  of 
property  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  lake- 
shore,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  augment 
the  control  of  water  and  air  pollution  sources 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  beyond  that  required 
pursuant  to  applicable  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law." 

"Section  13.  Within  a  strip  of  land  extend- 
ing three  hundred  feet  beyond  the  line 
formed  by  the  western  boundary  of  area 
II-A,  as  designated  on  map  numbered  62&- 
91003-A,  and  the  western  boimdary  of  the 
lakeshore  with  section  21,  Township  37  North. 
Range  6  West,  as  designated  on  Map 
"LNPNE-lOOe-ID",  the  Secretly  shall  ac- 
quire an  Interest  less  than  fee  in  the  nature 
of  a  scenic  easement  which  shall  insure  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  dunes,  wet- 
lands, trees  and  other  native  vegetation,  and 
animal  life  therein,  and  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  said  area  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  discharge  of  Industrial  wastes  or  the 
construction  of  any  structures,  transmission 
lines  or  pipelines." 

"Section  14.  The  Secretary  shall  be  authcw- 
ized  to  acquire,  by  donation,  or  negotiated 
purchase  agreeable  to  all  ptutles,  the  re- 
maining lands  and  waters  between  Bums 
Waterway  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  area 
I-C  within  Section  25,  Township  37  North, 
Range  7  West,  as  designated  on  mw)  num- 
ber 626-91003-A." 

"Section  15.  The  Secretary  shall  construct 
an  adequate  safety  fence  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  area  I-C,  within  Section  25,  Township 
37,  Range  7  West,  as  designated  on  Map  num- 
ber 626-91003-A,  at  the  time  that  said  land 
is  acquired." 

"Section  16.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit,  in  writing,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  United  States  Congress  a  detailed  plan 
which  shall  Indicate: 

(1)  the  lands  which  he  has  previously  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  donation,  exchange  or 
transfer  for  administration  for  the  piirpoee 
of  the  lakeshore,  and 

(2)  The  annual  acquisition  program  (in- 
cluding the  level  of  funding)  which  he 
recommends  for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years." 

"(b)  It  is  the  express  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  should  substantially 
complete  the  land  acquisition  program  con- 
templated by  this  Act,  within  six  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 

"Section  17.  The  Secretary  may  acqiUre 
only  such  Interest  in  the  right  of  way  desig- 
nated 'Crossing  A'  on  map  number  626- 
91003-A  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  public  access  along  the  banks  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River  within  fifty  feet  north 
and  south  of  the  center  line  of  said  river." 
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AGRICULTURE    CONSUMER    PRO- 
TECTION ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment,  I  have 
been  asked  to  join  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  participate  In  a  National  Con- 
ference on  Medical  Malpractice  In  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  tills  afternoon.  This  Issue, 
as  you  know,  Is  one  of  Increasing  concern 
to  the  American  people,  and  one  on 
which  I  did  extensive  work  In  California 
The  conference  will  explore  the  causes 
of  the  medical  malpractice  insurance 
crisis  and  seek  alternatives  available  to 
both  government  and  the  private  sector 
before  an  audience  of  national  policy- 
makers. 

Consequently,  I  will  be  forced  to  miss 
the  vote  later  today  on  final  House  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4296,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  amendments. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  known  to  you  and  my 
colleagues  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
I  would  vote  affirmatively  for  this  Impor- 
tant and  needed  bill  If  I  could  be  present 
later  today. 

Thank  you. 


SLOW  PROGRESS  TOWARD  UTILI- 
ZATION OP  LEWIS  RESEARCH 
CENTER'S  BRAINPOWER  TO  HELP 
SOLVE  OUR  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  being 
sworn  In  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  Induce  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  greater  use 
of  the  brainpower  and  problemsolvlng 
potential  of  the  Lewis  Research  Center 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Our  (3ovemment  has  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars Invested  In  this  facility,  which  has 
already  made  such  historic  contributions 
as  major  roles  In  developing  the  Jet  air- 
craft engine  and  the  conquest  of  space. 

It  Is  my  contention— and  the  view  of 
the  scientific  personnel  at  Lewis — that 
this  facility  is  capable  of  helping  solve 
our  energy  problem  in  many  ways.  All 
that  the  center  needs  is  direct  orders  and 
proper  fimdlng  to  conduct  many  poten- 
tially rewarding  research  projects. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration  has 
been  woefully  laggard  In  utilizing  the 
capabilities  of  this  center.  At  long  last, 
there  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  this  period 
of  desultory  drift  may  be  over. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Rxcoro  the 
foUowIng  letter  from  the  administrators 
of  NASA  and  ERDA : 
Hon.  RoNAU)  M.  Morn., 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Mottl:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  4,  1975,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, In  which  you  and  the  other  mraibers 
of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Delegation  urged 
that  we  assess  the  potential  for  utilization 
of  NASA's  Lewis  Center  as  an  important  part 
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of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  carry  out  a  strong 
and  balanced  energy  R&D  program. 

Under  its  charter,  the  newly  formed  ERDA 
is  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  managing  a 
coordinated  national  energy  research  and 
development  program.  In  carrying  out  Its 
overall  program,  ERDA  intends  to  utilize  the 
imlque  expertise  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  where  such  utilization  Is  feasi- 
ble and  in  the  national  interest  with  respect 
to  cost,  timeliness,  program  management,  or 
other  important  factors.  The  expertise  and 
facilities  of  LeRC,  as  weU  as  other  NASA 
Centers,  are  being  considered  by  ERDA  as 
part  of  its  overall  definition  of  a  total  institu- 
tional structure  required  to  carry  out  the 
nation's  energy  R&D  program. 

LeRC  is  NASA's  lead  Center  for  the  devel- 
opment of  basic  aeronautical  and  space  pro- 
pulsion technology.  For  some  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  carrying  out  Its  principal  mission,  the 
Center  has  been  engaged  In  exploratory  re- 
search to  apply  the  principles  of  aeronautical 
and  space  propulsion  technology  to  surface 
transportation  and  other  terrestrial  appli- 
cations. 

LeRC  will  continue  to  be  NASA's  lead  Cen- 
ter for  propulsion  technology.  However,  we 
also  anticipate  that  it  will  conduct  explora- 
tory energy  research  in  support  of  ERDA 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  its  prin- 
cipal mission  within  NASA.  ERDA  and  NASA 
are  currently  involved  in  discussions  aimed 
at  establishing  close  working  relationships 
to  permit  rapid  transfer  of  space-  and  aero- 
nautical-related technology  to  energy  ap- 
plications. We  assure  you  that  LeRC  1b  re- 
ceiving, and  wUi  continue  to  receive,  careful 
consideration  with  respect  to  its  role  In  the 
Federal  government's  energy  R&D  program. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  matter 
and  will  keep  you  Informed  as  LeRC's  role 
in  energy  R&D  Is  furtehr  defined. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  C.  Fletcheb, 

Administrator,  NASA. 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr., 

Administrator,  ERDA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  frankly,  I  would  like  to 
see  these  gentlemen  proceed  more  rapid- 
ly from  generalities  to  specifics. 

We  need  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
and  expedition  In  our  approach  to  the 
energy  problem.  Let  us  get  going. 


AMERICA'S  BICENTENNIAL— A  TIME 
OP  OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AvCOJJtJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  lesslHan 
9  months,  we  will  enter  our  200th  year 
as  a  nation.  Already  parades  and  pag- 
eants of  every  Imaginable  kind  are  being 
plaimed  to  commemorate  this  occasion. 
I  think  this  is  fine,  but  do  we  Just  want 
to  "commemorate"?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing more  we  might  do? 
"Recently,  the  editor  of  a  small  paper 
In  my  district  wrote  a  very  thoughtful 
article  on  the  meaning  of  our  Nation's 
Bicentennial  and  the  opportimity  It 
could  provide  If  we  would  only  seize  it 
He  asks: 

Rather  than  commemorating  what  our 
forebears  have  done  for  us,  wouldn't  it  be 
more  appropriate  to  add  what  we  can  do  for 
our  posteri^? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  establish  or  ex- 
pand a  seat  of  learning  in  order  to  further 
Jefferson's  criteria  that  "only  an  enlightened 


electorate  can  maintain  and  sustain  the  dem- 
ocratic processes"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
this  message  by  Robert  S.  Need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  words 
cause  each  of  us  to  think  about  what  we 
can  do  in  the  next  2  years  to  insure  that 
our  Bicentennial  truly  reflects  the  kind 
of  values  and  priorities  for  which  our 
country  was  foimded  so  many  years  ago. 

The  article  follows: 

TRS  YEABS  of  REVOLXmON 

(By  Robert  Stanley  Need) 
Man  is  an  emotional  being  and  emotion- 
alism plays  a  major  role  in  bis  successes  and 
In  his  defeats.  InteUigence,  or  reason,  if  you 
wiU,  derived  from  his  sense  of  logical  action 
or  inaction,  provides  him  with  the  blueprint 
or  pattern  for  his  various  activities,  but  it 
is  himuin  emotion  that  provides  the  fiery 
fuel  of  action. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  number  of  colo- 
nists on  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  collective  welfare 
of  the  colonies  and  their  own  individual 
well-being  would  best  be  served  in  a  poUtlcal 
Independence  from  Europe  and  best  admin- 
istered In  a  democratic  structure  of  govern- 
ment. In  April  1775,  their  logic  and  reason 
was  so  aggravated  by  mounting  pressure 
from  the  English  sovereign  and  ever-more 
frequent  Incidents  of  tyrrany  that  emotion 
spiured  the  colonists  to  violent  physical  re- 
bellion on  the  bridge  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. 

Establishing  an  independent  autocracy, 
the  American  emotional  reservoir  continued 
to  overflow  and  pour  out  across  the  western 
wUds  to  establish  a  mighty  empire.  Katha- 
rine Lee  Bates  in  writing  "America,  The 
Beautiful,"  touched  on  this  emotional  power 
by  saying,  "O  beautifm  for  pUgrlm  feet, 
whose  stem.  Impassioned  stress  a  thorough- 
fare for  freedom  beat,  across  the  wilder- 
ness!" 

The  credo  that  aU  men  were  crested  free 
and  equal  was  forged  in  the  original  fires  of 
the  Revolution,  but  It  took  the  additional 
flames  of  the  emotional  conflagration  of  the 
Civil  War  and  another  hundred  years  of 
heated  legislation  and  Judicial  conflict  be- 
fore that  credo  emerged  secure  and  etched 
indelibly  on  the  tablets  of  law. 

The  Centennial  of  1876  found  the  Union 
at  least  physically  Intact  and  booming  with 
empire  building.  Rail  lines  were  streaking 
like  silver  arrows  across  the  Great  Plains  and 
western  deserts  bringing  the  far-off  golden 
glories  of  California  but  a  few  days  Journey 
from  New  York.  Chicago  was  rising  as  the 
Imperial  City  of  the  midlands.  The  purchase 
of  Alaska  fiung  the  mantle  of  American  in- 
fluence from  the  Occidental  Atlantic  society 
to  the  very  doorstep  of  Asia,  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco,  the  City  of  the  Angels, 
Portland  and  a  budding  Seattle  dreaming  of 
hegemony  upon  an  American  Pacific  Lake. 
The  election  of  1876  was  a  passionate  de- 
nunciation of  the  foul  scandals  of  the  Grant 
regime  and  a  final,  violent  repudiation  of 
the  notorious  grip  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  Both 
parties  did  their  best  to  produce  a  "Mr. 
Clean"  and  Ohio's  oh-so-pure  Republican 
governor,  Rutherfor  B.  Hayes,  took  office  with 
only  a  one-vote  majortty  in  the  electoral 
college. 

Probably,  if  not  in  fact,  the  oldest  cliche 
In  the  books  is  the  tiresome,  yet  fearfiilly 
true  statement  that  history  repeats  itself. 

The  year  1775  was  the  year  of  commence- 
ment of  revolution  against  the  old  order,  the 
year  1776  was  the  year  of  establishment  of 
Independence.  The  year  1876  was  the  year  of 
commencement  of  revolution  against  the 
arch  corruption  in  American  leadership  that 
had  progressed  over  the  century  from  dem- 


ocratic processes  to  the  tyrrany  of  self-Inter- 
est and  greed.  The  year  1876,  the  Centennial 
year,  attempted,  and  in  many  ways,  restored 
the  public  wllL 

And  now,  another  century  has  passed  and 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  try  and  sum- 
mon up  a  prideful  emotion  to  support  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentennial. 

A  Bicentennial  Commission  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Federal  level  to  dole  out  a 
certain  portion  of  funds  to  state  commis- 
sions. Socially  prominent  characters  have 
been  selected  by  the  various  governors  and 
have  formed  these  bodies,  presumably  to 
dole  out  funds  to  less  formidable  groups  of 
socially  prominent  worthies  at  the  "grass 
roots"  levels. 

As  this  loosely  knit  fabric  was  being  estab- 
lished last  year  there  was  the  usual  display 
of  publicity  picture  posing  and  hollow, 
cliche-ridden  speech-making  by  various  pub- 
lic figures  m  Washington.  A  less  than  in- 
spired logo  (trademark  was  cooked  up  by 
some  (highly  paid)  advertising  hack  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Bicentennial  Year  to  stlre 
us  to  our  vitals  with  a  wave  of  patriotism. 
Thank  heavens  the  first  Revolution  had  the 
New  Hampshire  pine  tree,  the  S  Revolution 
had  the  New  Hampshire  pine  tree,  the  ser- 
pent threatening  "Don't  tread  on  me,"  the 
French  had  the  red  cap  of  Liberty;  and 
World  War  n  had  ChurchUl's  simple  raised 
fingers  In  the  victory  symbol. 

A  major  oil  company  has  dipped  (slightly) 
into  excess  corporate  profits  for  enough  cash 
to  provide  us  a  minute  a  night  for  one  year 
with  a  television  peek  into  the  cute  vignettes 
of  our  forefathers.  We've  already  had  half 
a  dozen  Hollywood  leading  men  play  Benja- 
min PYanklln  In  progressing  stages  of  senility 
and  before  we're  finished  we'll  probably  be 
brought  to  patriotic  passion  by  a  sensuous 
psychological  study  of  Betsy  Ross  played  by 
Raquel  Welch. 

There  is  a  definite  strangeness  to  the  whole 
business.  It  is  Indicated  to  us  in  the  unusu- 
ally turgid  speeches  and  lethargic  flag-wav- 
ing from  the  national  Capitol,  and  even 
more  so  in  the  sphinx-like  utterances  from 
Washington  that  this  observance  should  be 
low-keyed  and  confined  to  "local  expres- 
sions." 

In  our  immediate  area  we  are  finding  this 
"local  expression"  taking  form  to  the  mint- 
tag  of  a  silver  medallion  depleting  a  cheese 
factory  on  one  side  and  a  boat  built  to  1855 
on  the  other,  and  a  committee  sewtag  to- 
gether a  blanket  or  afghan  depicting  Tilla- 
mook IndUn  Chief  Kllchis  as  a  black  man. 
We  waxed  rhapsodic  a  few  paragraphs  back 
about  history  repeattag  Itself,  but  perhaps  we 
are  wrong  in  this  instance. 

The  origtoal  occasion  found  Americans  dy- 
ing in  battle  to  establish  national  and  per- 
sonal independence,  others  worktag  through 
the  days  and  nights  amid  the  fires  of  violent 
controversy  to  evolve  the  laws  and  statutes 
to  preserve  that  independence  for  their  pos- 
terity forever. 

A  century  later  found  the  nation  not  only 
in  a  Centennial  Year,  but  to  an  election  year 
that  they  would  use  to  forcefullv  wrest  the 
government  from  the  hands  of  crimtoals  and 
restore  the  public  welfare. 

Rather  than  Indian  blankets  and  Jingling 
sliver  coins  wouldn't  it  be  a  bit  more  ap- 
propriate to  make  both  1975  and  1976  an  era 
of  valid  re-establishment  of  constructive  na- 
tional values?  Wouldn't  It  be  more  sensible. 
Isn't  it  more  necessary  to  use  any  funds 
available  to  fuel  projects  that  could  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  and  pursuit  of  happiness  for  the 
next  hundred  years? 

Rather  than  commemorating  what  our 
forebears  have  done  for  us,  wouldn't  it  be 
more  appropriate  to  add  what  we  can  for  our 
posterity?  Rather  than  geegaws  that  w-ill 
end  up  to  a  trunk,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
eetablish  or  expand  a  seat  of  learning  in 
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order  to  further  Jefferson's  criteria  that 
"onlv  an  enlightened  electorate  can  main- 
tain and  sustain  the  democratic  processes."? 
What  would  prevent  the  use  of  these  "local" 
Centennial  funds  In  the  establishment  of  a 
steering  group  to  formulate  the  Incorpora- 
tion ot  a  public  educational  nonprofit  body 
to  accrue  investment  and  erection  of  a  local 
college  or  unlrersitj"? 

Is  there  a  regulation  restricting  these 
funds  for  only  bunting  and  tinsel,  or  are 
they  free  to  assist  in  providing  for  expanded 
library  services,  social  centers  and  activities 
designed  to  stimulate  active  participation 
from  our  neglected  youth  and  shunted-away 
senior  citizens?  Is  there  a  law  against  using 
these  funds  to  rent  a  hall  and  call  for  a 
Congress  cf  local  citizens  to  meet  in  session 
long  enough  to  really  air  out  the  great  num- 
ber of  problems  facing  u&  today  and  con- 
structively de\'ise  a  platform  of  firm  citizen 
demands  for  local,  state  and  federal  t'ovem- 
mental  reforms  that  would  be  mandate  to 
both  local  and  higher  elected  oflacials? 

We  heartily  detest  the  use  of  the  term 
"commemoration"  as  used  In  regard  to  the 
Bicentennial.  We  commemorate  the  memory 
of  those  dead  for  there  is  nothing  else  we  can 
do  with  them;  we  corrunemorate  battles  we've 
won  or  lest,  for  again,  they  are  water  over 
the  dam.  There  are  plenty  of  occasions  to 
hang  bunting,  erect  tombs,  memcralize  with 
speeches  and  eulogies,  all  in  the  bittersweet 
helplessness  looking  back  at  events  and  per- 
sons we  cannot  change  or  touch  again. 

The  Bicentennial  must  be  different — It 
must  be  a  time  of  rededicatlon,  a  time  of 
awakening  and  returning  to  work,  a  time  for 
national  housekeeping  when  we  scrape  off 
the  accumulated  grime  that  clogs  the  na- 
tional machinery,  a  time  not  to  mint  coina 
of  sentimental  value,  but  a  time  to  restore 
full  value  to  those  that  are  the  foundation 
of  today's  national  exchange. 

To  do  less,  is  to  make  the  Bicentennial  a 
wake  for  the  past;  to  fall  to  return  to  tae 
arduous  Job  of  nation-building  is  to  seriously 
endanger  all  prospects  for  our  posterity  to 
see  a  Tricentennlal. 


FATE  OF  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mezvinsky)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fate  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  and  the  future  of  rail  trans- 
portation in  the  Midwest. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  recent  events.  The  Rock  Island 
Line,  which  serves  13  States,  employs 
almost  11,000  workers,  and  is  responsible 
for  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  and 
taxes,  was  turned  down  in  its  request  for 
a  $100  million  emergency  loan  from  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association.  The  Rock 
Island  has  entered  bankruptcy  and  will 
cease  operations  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Congress  must  begin  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Na- 
tion's rail  systems.  We  can  no  longer 
focus,  as  though  wearing  blinders,  on 
crisis  in  one  part  of  the  country.  We  must 
understand  that  rail  transportation  is 
In  desperate  trouble  everywhere.  In  the 
long  run,  we  must  aim  at  developing  a 
coordinated  national  transportation 
policy  that  incorporates  and  supports 
railroads  as  essential  partners  in  the 
commerce  of  our  Nation. 

But  long-term  planning  is  a  hollow 


response  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  today  depend  on  the  Rock  Island  for 
food  and  for  jobs.  We  must  direct  our 
efforts  at  the  immediate  problems  and  I 
particularly  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  role 
in  keeping  Rock  Island  services  opera- 
tional for  the  next  8  months  so  that 
the  Nation's  economy  does  not  move  fur- 
ther toward  disaster.  Pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  ICC  is  now  in  the  process  of 
parceling  out  chunks  of  the  Rock  Island 
for  other  rail  carriers  to  operate  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  question  how  this  responsibility  is  be- 
ing met  and  remind  my  colleagues  of 
Congress'  oversight  responsibilities  of  the 
ICC.  Four  major  rail  lines  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
carve  up  the  juiciest  slices  of  the  Rock 
Island  carcass.  Cannibalization  of  this 
sort  invites  self-interest  and  could  mean 
that  the  most  profitable  route  will  be 
taken,  without  regard  to  overall  efB- 
ciency  of  transportation,  without  regard 
to  areas  that  might  be  isolated  and 
left  without  service,  and  without  regard 
to  the  public's  best  interest. 

The  ICC  has  the  authority,  indeed 
the  mandate,  to  direct  rail  lines  to  op- 
erate sections  of  the  Rock  Island  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  railroad's  customers,  its  employees 
and  the  entire  economy  of  the  States 
served  by  the  bankrupt  railroad.  The  ICC 
should  tell  the  transitional  carriers  on 
which  lines  their  services  can  best  serve 
the  public,  not  make  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  how  the  carriers  can  best  serve 
themselves.  The  public  guarantees  each 
rail  line  a  profit  for  operating  the  Rock 
Island  in  this  emergency.  The  ICC  has  a 
responsibility  to  insure  that  the  tax- 
payers get  their  money's  worth. 

The  Chairman  of  the  ICC  says  that 
this  responsibility  will  be  met.  But  the 
fact  that  rail  lines  are  serving  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  on  these  decisions  leaves 
me  in  doubt.  I  believe  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  Congress  to  closely  scrutinize 
how  the  ICC  handles  this  crisis.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  insure  that  my  fears, 
which  I  think  are  shared  by  many  of  us 
here,  are  unfounded,  and  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  who  rely  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  public  at  large  are  served 
well  by  the  ICC's  actions. 


PICKING  ON  THE  POOR:  THE 
SENATE  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act,  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  last  week,  con- 
tains a  Senate  amendment  which  would 
deny  more  than  1  million  low-income 
working  people  the  new  earned  income 
credit  authorized  in  section  203  of  the 
act. 

Under  section  203  of  the  Senate  biU, 
low-income  people  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  credit  equal  to  10  percent  of 
their  earned  income.  The  credit,  which 


could  not  exceed  $400.  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  taxes  they  owe.  If  the 
credit  were  larger  than  the  tax,  they 
would  receive  a  check  covering  the  dif- 
ference from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Those 
who  pay  no  tax  would  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  credit  in  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  earned  income 
credit  represents  a  significant  source  of 
income  support  for  low-income  working 
people  who  would  otherwise  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  tax  cut  bill  because  they 
will  pay  little  or  no  taxes  in  1975. 

However,  for  one  group  of  the  working 
poor,  those  who  receive  some  public  as- 
sistance, the  earned  income  credit  would 
be  purely  illusory.  Under  section  203  (c> 
of  the  Senate  bill,  the  amoimt  of  the 
credit  would  have  to  be  counted  as  in- 
come when  determining  benefit  levels 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program.  This  means  that 
AFDC  recipients  would  receive  the  credit 
one  month,  but  the  next  month  their 
welfare  grant  most  likely  would  be  cut 
"dollar  for  dollar"  to  offset  the  credit. 
Some,  in  fact,  could  end  up  worse  off 
than  they  were  before,  because  the  new 
earned  income  credit  could  disqualify 
them  for  food  stamps  and  other  benefits 
as  well  as  for  AFDC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  justification 
for  discriminating  against  one  group  of 
low-income  people,  most  of  whom  hap- 
pen to  be  women,  just  because  they  must 
seek  a  few  extra  dollars  of  public  assist- 
ance to  keep  their  children  from  going 
himgry.  The  more  than  1  million  working 
people  affected  by  section  203(c)  are 
struggling  to  become  self-sufficient.  They 
want  to  work  and  they  want  to  get  off  of 
welfare.  Section  203(c),  in  effect,  penal- 
izes many  of  them  for  making  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  203(c)  repre- 
sents unfair  and  unwise  public  policy.  It 
should  be  removed  from  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act. 
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PUBLIC    WORKS   CAPITAL   INVEST- 
MENTS: HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  Local  Public  Works 
Capital  Development  smd  Investment  Act 
of  1975.  This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  in 
our  Nation's  economic  recovery  from  the 
prevailing  recession  through  providing 
assistance  to  communities  in  obtaining 
the  kind  of  capital  development  program 
which  will  brighten  the  future  of  every 
small  town  in  America. 

From  10  years  of  experience  in  assist- 
ing municipalities  with  public  works  de- 
velopment projects,  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  basically  three  kinds  of  com- 
mimlties: 

Those  which  have  credit  resources  and 
need  little  or  no  Federal  assistance; 

Those  which  have  had  credit  but  have 
used  it  up  and  still  need  capital  im- 
provements but  must  have  Federal  as- 
sistance in  order  to  be  able  to  engage  in 
the  kind  of  community  development  ac- 
tivities they  must  have;  and. 


Those  communities  with  growth  and 
development  potential  but  which  have 
had  no  credit  resources  and  must  have 
Federal  aid  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities. 

This  $5 -billion  program  which  I  am 
supporting  is  meant  to  aid  those  com- 
munities which  have  credit  needs.  It 
would  make  It  possible  for  communities 
which  are  otherwise  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  other  Federal  public 
works  capital  improvement  programs  but 
cannot  obtain  that  assistance  because 
they  do  not  have  the  non-Federal  funds 
those  programs  require.  In  such  cases  a 
grant  from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  can  be  substituted  for 
the  local  and/or  State  funds  usually  re- 
quired. 

In  addition,  grants  for  100  percent  of 
project  costs  may  be  made  through  this 
program. 

Implementation  of  an  Investment  pro- 
gram such  as  this  means  job  creation 
and  will  help  maintain  other  jobs 
threatened  by  the  continued  weakening 
of  our  economy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  public  works  capital 
improvement  and  investment  programs 
make  soimd  sense  In  human  and  eco- 
nomic terms.  They  have  the  potential  for 
generating  jobs  directly  and  indirectly 
which  can  be  both  short  and  long  term. 
At  the  same  time,  they  place  in  local 
communities  needed  capital  Improve- 
ments which  can  enhance  a  commimity's 
potential  for  diversified  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development. 

One  of  the  portions  of  this  bill  which 
I  want  to  especially  mention  here  is  sec- 
tion 5.  This  section  specifies  that  the 
factors  of  severity  of  unemployment  and 
the  Income  levels  of  families  In  proposed 
project  areas  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing where  grants  shall  be  used. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  most 
detailed  statistics  available  on  the  family 
income  levels  are  those  from  the  1970 
decennial  census.  These  are  based  on 
1969  Income  figures.  The  median  family 
Income  for  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  $9,590  and  10.7  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies In  the  Nation  had  Incomes  of  less 
than  poverty  level. 

In  Arkansas  the  median  family  Income 
for  1969  was  $6,273,  or  more  than  $3,000 
less  than  that  for  the  Nation.  And,  22  8 
percent  of  our  Arkansas  families  had  In- 
comes of  less  than  poverty  level.  That 
figure  Is  more  than  twice  the  level  for 
the  Nation. 

Census  data  for  the  21-coimty  First 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas, 
which  I  represent,  shows  that  In  19  of 
those  counties  between  23.8  and  43.6  per- 
cent of  the  families  had  Incomes  of  less 
than  poverty  level.  In  20  of  the  counties 
the  median  family  Income  was  less  than 
that  for  the  State,  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  was  not  even  two-thirds  of 
the  median  income  level  for  the  whole 
Nation. 

In  January  and  February  the  unem- 
ployment figure  for  the  Nation  was  8  2 
percent  in  January.  The  Arkansas  im- 
employment  figure  was  9.9  percent 
Twenty  of  the  21  counties  in  my  district 
had  unemployment  rates  more  than  8  2 


percent  in  January.  Five  had  rates  be- 
tween 25  and  49  percent  higher  than  the 
national  rate,  six  had  rates  between  50 
and  74  percent  higher,  three  had  rates 
between  75  and  99  percent  higher,  and 
the  rates  for  two  were  more  than  100 
percent  higher  than  the  national  rate. 

In  February,  Arkansas,  through  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  submitted 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  more  than  $25  million 
worth  of  projects  to  be  funded  under 
title  X  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  These  are  vei-y  labor 
intensive.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
many  more  public  works  capital  im- 
provement projects  are  now  planned  to 
the  stage  that,  given  funding,  they  coiild 
get  underway  very  quickly. 

I  have  long  been  committed  to  working 
for  solutions  to  our  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment problems  and  to  the  need  for  com- 
munity development  in  the  countryside. 
This  bill  I  have  sponsored  today  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  major  step  in  that  direction. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
HEARINGS  ON  REGULATIONS  RE- 
GARDING PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO 
NIXON  PRESIDENTI.\L  MATERIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  19,  1975.  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  submitted 
to  Congress  regulations  and  an  explana- 
tory report  regarding  public  access  to  the 
Nixon  Presidential  materials. 

The  regulations  Implement  title  I  of 
the  Presidential  Recordings  and  Mate- 
rials Preservation  Act,  signed  into  law  by 
President  Ford  on  December  19,  1974. 
Title  I  of  that  act  provides  that  the 
Government:  First,  retain  custody  of  the 
Nixon  Presidential  materials;  and 
second,  provides  appropriate  access  to 
them. 

The  act  give  Congress  the  authority 
to  disapprove  of  these  regulations,  by 
providing  in  section  105(b)  that  the 
regulations  take  effect  90  legislative  days 
after  submission  unless  they  are  dis- 
approved by  either  House  of  Congress 
within  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  Is  of  great 
public  Importance  and  of  considerable 
Interest  to  Members  of  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  announce,  therefore,  that 
In  April,  after  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Printing  will  hold 
hearings  to  listen  to  testimony  regard- 
ing these  regulations.  If  after  these  hear- 
ings it  becomes  apparent  that  part  or 
all  of  the  regulations  are  unsatisfactory, 
the  subcommittee  will  recommend  to  the 
full  Committee  on  House  Administration 
appropriate  action  to  perfect  the  regula- 
tions. 


ADJUSTING  ALLOWANCES  FOR 
K.    MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  457,  92d  Congress, 
enacted  by  Public  Law  92-184  into  per- 
manent law  on  December  15.  1971,  pro- 
vides the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration the  authority  to  fix  and  adjust 
from  time  to  time  various  allowances  of 
Members,  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico  or  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Pursuant  to 
this  authority  the  committee  has  issued 
Order  No.  17  which  is  effective  March  1. 
1975. 

Committee  Order  No.  17  modifies  and 
supersedes  Committee  Order  No.  6.  but 
does  not  increase  the  $250  per  month 
allocation  of  the  unused  portion  of  clerk 
hire  allowance  previously  authorized  on 
May  1. 1973.  for  the  leasing  of  equipment. 
Committee  Order  No.  17  merely  expands 
the  authorized  use  of  such  $250  per 
month  allocation  to  include  leasing  of 
computer  and  related  services  utilized 
in  connection  with  a  Member's  oflBcial 
duties  without  any  increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  $250  allocation  as  author- 
ized on  May  1. 1973: 

COMMITTES  ORDEB  NO.   17 

Resolved,  That  effective  March  1,  1975, 
untu  otherwise  provided  by  order  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  upon 
written  request  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnlrtratlon,  a  Member,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  or  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
allocate  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250  a 
month  of  any  unused  portion  of  his  or  her 
clerk  hire  allowance  for  the  leasing  of  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  conduct  of  his  or  her 
office  or  for  the  leasing  of  computer  and  re- 
lated services  In  connection  with  his  or  her 
official  duties. 


MOVEMENT  ON  MARIHUANA 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mitter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  Im- 
portant that  people  recognize  that  not 
only  are  arrests  for  marihuana  use  and 
po.ssession  continuing,  they  are  growing 
enormously  every  year.  In  the  last  4 
years  1,127,389  persons  in  this  country 
have  been  arrested  for  marihuana  of- 
fenses. In  1974  alone  420,700  persons  were 
arrested.  Two  thirds  of  the  arrests  in- 
volved amounts  of  marihuana  that  were 
less  than  1  oimce.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  arrested  are  young  and 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens,  but  each 
is  faced  with  the  imrelenting  burden  of 
a  lifelong  criminal  arrest  record.  The 
Shafer  Commission  found  88  percent  of 
those  arrested  on  marihuana  offenses 
were  under  26,  and  58  percent  were  under 
21. 

The  personal  human  tragedy  involved 
here  is  great,  but  it  overlaps  to  affect  the 
rest  of  the  society  as  well.  Nationally,  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion is  spent  annually  arresting  mari- 
huana smokers.  Over  10  percent  of  all 
defendants  charged  in  Federal  courts  in 
1973  were  charged  with  marihuana  vio- 
lations. A  tremendous  amount  of  valu- 
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able  police  and  prosecutorial  time  and 
resources  are  used  to  prosecute  these 
cases,  diverting  valuable  law  enforce- 
ment facilities  away  from  the  control  of 
serious  crime.  If  we  were  to  place  Just 
the  13  million  regular  users  of  mari- 
huana in  jail  for  a  year,  the  cost  to  the 
American  public,  at  more  than  $6,000 
per  prisoner  per  year,  would  be  over  $78 
billion.  Of  course,  this  is  simply  not  prac- 
ticable, yet  equal  application  of  the  law 
would  demand  such  action. 

A  survey  taken  by  the  Drug  Abuse 
Council  shows  a  narrow  margin  between 
the  nimiber  of  adults  who  favor  reducing 
criminal  penalties  and  those  who  favor 
imposing  stlffer  ones.  Thirty-nine  per- 
cent favor  the  elimination  of  criminal 
penalties  for  the  sale  and/or  possession 
of  small  amounts  of  marihuana,  and  pri- 
vate use  of  it,  while  40  percent  believe 
there  should  be  tougher  laws  for  posses- 
sion of  small  amounts.  Only  13  percent 
favor  retaining  the  present  laws.  Pro- 
gressive legislation  is  much  slower  in 
evolving  on  this  issue  than  are  attitudes 
of  the  American  public.  Some  progress 
is  being  made  however.  In  October  of 
1973  Oregon  became  the  first  State  to 
remove  all  criminal  sanctions  for  mari- 
huana possession.  Their  new  law  classi- 
fied possession  of  up  to  1  ounce  of  mari- 
huana as  a  "civil  violation"  rather  than 
a  criminal  act.  with  a  maximimi  penalty 
of  a  $100  fine.  The  Ford  Foundation  com- 
missioned a  survey  to  determine  how 
the  new  law  was  working  in  Oregon  after 
1  year.  It  determined: 

First,  there  has  been  no  significant  in- 
crease in  persons  smoking  marihuana  in 
Oregon: 

Second,  those  who  do  smoke  mari- 
huana actually  reported  a  decrease  in 
usage — 40  percent  reported  a  decrease 
and  only  5  percent  an  increase: 

Third,  Oregonians  strongly  support  the 
decriminalization  approach — 58  percent 
approve  of  the  new  law,  only  39  percent 
favor  strong  penalties. 

The  New  Jersey  Prosecutors  Associa- 
tion recently  reported  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  prosecution  of  marihuana 
offenses.  It  removes  criminal  penalties 
for  the  possession  of  any  amount  of  mar- 
ihauna,  and  instead  treats  this  posses- 
sion as  a  "disorderly  persons  offense," 
carrying  a  maximum  sentence  for  the 
first  conviction  of  a  fine  of  $500  and  for 
any  subsequent  conviction  a  maximum 
sentence  of  6  months  and/or  a  fine  of 
$500.  The  New  Jersey  Prosecutors'  As- 
sociation Committee  to  Study  Prosecu- 
tion of  Marihuana  Offenses  resolution 
follows : 

HESOLtmOK 

The  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  have  undertaken  study  and  review 
of  the  "New  Jersey  ControUed  Dangerous 
Substances  Act".  Because  of  this  Interest  and 
because  the  prosecutor's  role  as  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  County  dictates 
that  the  prosecutors  of  New  Jersey  engage  In 
a  continual  review  of  law  enforcement  pri- 
orities and  practices,  the  New  Jersey  Prosecu- 
tors Association,  on  January  31,  1975  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  and  draft 
recommendations  concerning  the  prosecution 
of  marijuana  offenses  in  New  Jersey. 

That  committee  has  completed  its  study 
and  has  proposed  recommendations  con- 
tained In  a  report  annexed  hereto,  and  made 
a  part  thereof. 


Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  re- 
port of  the  aforesaid  committee  be  accepted 
and  approved  and  the  following  recommen- 
dations be  and  are  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Prosecutors  Association : 

1.  That  possession  of  marijuana  be  clas- 
sified as  a  disorderly  persons  offense  carry- 
ing a  maximum  sentence  for  the  first  con- 
viction of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $600.00  and 
for  any  subsequent  conviction  a  maximum 
sentence  of  6  months  and/or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500.00. 

2.  That  possession  of  marijuana  with  in- 
tent to  distribute  be  classified  as  a  misde- 
meanor carrying  a  maximum  sentence  of  5 
years  and/or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000.00. 

3.  That  distribution  of  marijuana  be  clas- 
sified as  a  misdemeanor  carrying  a  maximum 
sentence  of  6  years  and/or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $26,000.00. 

4.  That  the  same  provisions  respectively 
also  apply  to  the  offenses  of  possession  of 
hashish,  possession  of  hashUh  with  Intent 
to  distribute  and   distribution   of  hashish. 

Although  the  New  Jersey  proposal  does 
not  decriminalize  personal  use  and  pos- 
session to  the  extent  my  legislation  does, 
it  is  a  progressive  piece  of  legislation  and 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

On  March  10.  1975,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4520  known  as  the  Javlts-Koch  bill,  with 
the  following  18  cosponsors:  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  John  Burton,  Mi.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fraskr,  Mr.  Harrington.  Ms.  Holtzman. 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  and  Mr.  Waxman.  If  enacted 
the  legislation  would  decriminalize  the 
personal  use  and  possession  of  mari- 
huana. The  blU  was  first  Introduced  by 
Senator  Javits  in  the  Senate  and  myself 
in  the  House  on  April  20,  1972.  It  would 
remove  all  penalties  for  the  possession  of 
marihuana  for  personal  use  in  a  pri- 
vate home;  It  would  also  allow  not-for- 
profit  transfer  of  marihuana  and  the 
possession  of  reasonable  amounts  of 
marihuana  in  public  when  such  posses- 
sion is  incident  to  private  use.  Marihuana 
smoking  in  public  would  continue  to  be 
a  crime. 

The  bill  "decriminalizes"  rather  than 
"legalizes."  The  Shafer  Commission 
found  that  "neither  the  marihuana  user 
nor  the  drug  itself  can  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  danger  to  public  safety."  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  criminal  penalties  against  the 
user.  The  decriminalization  approach 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  respected  groups.  They  include: 
The  American  Bar  Association;  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association;  Con- 
sumers Union,  publishers  of  Consumer 
Reports;  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws;  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation: Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis;  B'nalB'rlth;  Canadian  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  Non-Medical  Use 
of  Drugs — Le  Dain  Commission. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  consider  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  measure  as  a  reason- 
able alternative  to  current  law. 


NEW  ROCHELLE  LEAOUE  OP  WOMEN 
VOTERS 
(Mr.  omNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  New 
Rochelle.  N.Y.,  is  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  year— 50  years  of  service  to 
the  community  of  New  Rochelle  and  Its 
citizens;  "50  years  of  a  imique  idea," 
chapter  President  Dorothy  K.  Rosen- 
baum  recently  told  the  chapter's 
members. 

I  take  great  pride  in  honoring  the  New 
Rochelle  League  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  it  is  I  who  feels  hon- 
ored to  represent  a  group  of  women 
whose  predecessors  were  pioneers  In  the 
fight  for  women's  rights.  The  New 
Rochelle  League  was  foimded  In  late  1924 
by,  among  others,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
who  was  a  New  Rochelle  resident  and 
president  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Catt 
was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
1920. 

The  New  Rochelle  League  of  Women 
Voters  Is  the  proud  owner  of  two  Items 
of  historical  significance:  a  gavel  used 
by  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  when  she  was 
president  of  NAWSA  and  presented  to  the 
League  later  by  Mrs.  Catt,  and  a  receipt 
for  leaflets  signed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
Currently,  the  New  Rochelle  League 
Is  Involved  In  such  Important  areas  as 
voter  registration,  housing,  urban  plan- 
ning, environmental  quality,  financing 
education,  and  recreation. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  the  great 
contributions  of  the  New  Rochelle  League 
of  Women  Voters  in  this,  their  50th  an- 
niversary year. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  11,  1975,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  0  reported  H.R.  46,  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  This  bill  is  a 
long  overdue  first  step  In  Insuring  the 
health  and  safety  of  over  10  million 
American  youngsters  attending  approxi- 
mately 10,000  camps  during  the  summer 
months. 

State  laws  to  safeguard  our  children  in 
camps  are  woefully  inadequate.  More  at- 
tention is  currently  given  to  preserving 
and  protecting  wildlife  than  is  focused 
on  the  well-being  of  young  people  who 
attend  camp. 

Today  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Mr. 
Perkins,  will  file  the  committee's  report 
on  H.R.  46. 1  am  indeed  gratified  by  the 
widespread  support  this  bill  has  in  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee  as 
well  as  its  endorsement  by  many  other 
Members  of  this  body.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  joined  in  sponsoring  the  Youth 
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Camp  Safety  Act  by  119  other  Repre- 
sentatives who  likewise  understand  the 
need  for  quick  passage  of  this  important 
legislation,  despite  several  misstatements 
that  have  been  raised  concerning  H.R.  46. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Compensation,  and  Health  and  Safety 
which  I  chair  has  prepared  a  list  of  mis- 
statements and  responses  to  these  false 
allegations  regarding  the  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act.  I  am  including  the  text  of 
this  material  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  Additional  copies  are  avail- 
able from  my  subcommittee  office.  The 
material  follows: 

ANSWERS     TO     Mis-Statements     Regarding 
H.R.  46,  Youth  Camp  Safett  Act 

Mis-statement:  1.  The  House  blU  is  a 
"powerful  push  for  federal  control." 

ANSWER:  The  principal  thrust  of  H.R.  46 
is  to  provide  federal  financial  Incentives  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  states  to  help 
draft  plans  for  their  own  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  Only  those  states  choosing  not  to 
develop  state  plans  for  enforcing  state 
standards  will  be  subject  to  federal  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  HEW  model 
standards. 

Mis-statement:  2.  "Federal  minimum 
standards  would  weaken  all  camps  and  make 
the  thousands  of  different  programs  the 
same." 

ANSWER:  H.R.  46  provides  for  only  fed- 
eral minimum  standards  to  be  drafted  and 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 
In  many  instances,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl 
Scouts  and  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion require  adherence  to  standards  which 
are  much  stronger. 

The  federal  minimum  standards  to  be 
drafted  and  promulgated  by  HEW  are  only 
designed  to  bring  the  truly  submarginal 
camp  operations  up  to  a  minimum  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  cbUdren  and  youth. 

Furthermore,  representatives  of  the  ACA, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  other 
representatlvs  of  organized  camping  groups 
and  experts  In  the  field  participated  in  draft- 
ing language  to  perfect  the  wording  of  H.R. 
46.  These  experts  are  also  presently  working 
with  HEW  personnel  In  drafting  language  for 
proposed  federal  model  standards. 

Mis-statement:  3.  "Why  should  the  fed- 
eral government  become  involved  In  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  youth  camp 
safety  laws?" 

Answer:  Only  seven  states  have  compre- 
hensive laws  dealing  with  youth  camp  safety. 

45  states  have  no  regulations  applicable 
to  camping  personnel. 

17  states  have  no  regulations  pertaining  to 
program  safety. 

24  states  have  no  regulations  concerning 
personal  health,  medical  aid  and  medical 
services. 

45  states  have  no  regulations  applicable  to 
out-of-camp  trips  and  primitive  outpost 
camps. 

35  states  do  not  regulate  day  camps. 

The  legislative  chairman  of  the  American 
Camping  Association  testified  on  May  16, 
1974  that  of  8000  member  camps  of  ACA, 
only  4000  were  accredited,  and  that  these 
were  Inspected  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  American  Camping  Association  has 
endorsed  the  Hovise  bill,  as  have  the  major 
national  organized  camping  groups:  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Y  Camps,  as  weU 
as  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Parks  Association 
which  represents  18,000  members. 

Section  15  of  H.R.  46  also  provides  that 
nothing  m  the  Act  or  regulations  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorizes  the  Director  of  Youth 
Camp  Safety,  a  state  agency,  or  any  official 
...  to  restrict,  determine  or  Influence  the 


ourrlcultun.    program   or    ministry   of   any 
youth  camp  . . ." 

Mis-statement:  4.  There  are  also  charges 
that  "an  army  of  federal  bureaucrats  with 
guidelines  a  mUe  long"  will  descend  on  the 
camps  and  that  aU  will  come  under  a  "threat 
of  a  $2500  fine  for  each  violation." 
Answer:  Civil  Penalties: 
The  House  and  Senate  bills  differ  on  en- 
forcement procediu-es  and  penalties.  The 
House  bill  (H.R.  46)  stresses  federal  financial 
incentives,  consultative  services  and  techni- 
cal assistance  by  HEW. 

The  House  bill  first  provides  for  consul- 
tative services,  upon  request  by  the  camps. 
There  Is  to  be  no  citation  nor  penalty  as- 
sessed for  first  Instance  violations.  There  is 
a  discretionary  maximum  penalty  of  $600  for 
each  day  of  violations  only  when  there  Is  a 
serious  violation;  and  a  $1000  penalty  for 
repeated  or  willful  violations.  These  civil 
penalties  are  only  called  for  If  the  serious 
violations  are  not  abated  or  if  they  are  im- 
contested  by  the  camp  operators  who  have 
the  recourse  of  a  hearing  and  further  due 
process  of  law  If  requested. 
Army  of  Bureaucrats: 

Youth  Camp  operators  today  are  subject  to 
a  welter  of  regulations  from  various  state 
agencies  (licensing,  health  and  sanitation, 
motor  vehicles,  environment  and  water  con- 
trol, etc.)  H.R.  46  would  promote  the  consoli- 
dation of  these  functions  within  the  State 
and,  therefore,  would  help  reduce  the  bu- 
reaucratic burden  which  the  camps  now  have 
within  the  states. 

Mis-statement:  5.  "How  did  this  get  to  be 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government"? 

Answer:  Camping  is  big  business,  aad 
children  are  constantly  traveling  from  state 
to  state.  Traveling  Is  part  of  camping  life. 
Parents  sending  their  children  out  of  state 
have  no  way  of  visiting  these  camps  to  make 
sure  they  are  as  safe  as  camps  within  their 
own  states.  The  Federal  Government  has 
provided  federal  legislation  to  protect  a 
variety  of  animals  which  move  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  we  can  do  no  less  for  children. 
Mis-statement:  6.  "The  Youth  Camp  Safety 
bin  promises  perfect  youth  camp  safety." 

Answer:  The  statement  of  purpose  of  the 
bill  says:  "It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well 
being  of  youth  attending  .  .  .  camps." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee,  by 
providing  the  incentives  of  federal  financial 
assistance  for  grants  to  help  the  states  draft 
their  own  regulations,  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  the  states  In  im- 
plementing their  own  regulations.  The  Com- 
mittee clearly  Intends  that  the  states  do  the 
job  of  enforcement,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mis-statement:  7.  "These  bills  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  first  and  last  say 
on  just  how  all  youth  camps  in  America  will 
be  run." 

Answer:  Those  States  which  have  their  own 
plans  for  drafting  and  enforcing  youth  camp 
safety  standards,  which  are  as  effective  as 
the  federal  minimum  standards,  will  be 
little  affected  by  the  new  federal  law. 

Mis-statement:  8.  "The  bill  will  be  vetoed 
by  the  President." 

Answer:  Since  the  Constitution  provides 
for  the  separation  of  powers,  the  legislative 
branch  has  its  duty  and  responsibility  to 
enact  laws  It  thinks  proper  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  our  people.  Each  legislator 
has  the  responsibility  to  vote  his  conscience 
on  the  House  bill.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  think  that  a  Member  of  Congress  would 
vote  against  his  principles  purely  because  he 
believed  that  the  President  would  veto  this 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  President 
Ford  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  voted  In 
favor  of  similar  legislation,  in  1971,  and 
against  a  "study"  to  be  conducted  by  HEW. 

Mis-statement:  9.  "The HEW  study  (on  the 
adequacy  of  state  youth  camp  safety  regula- 


tions) has  been  misrepresented,  as  well  as  the 
HEW  intent  to  draft  regulations  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  states." 

Answer:  It  took  constant  prodding  by  the 
Committee  Members  to  induce  the  depart- 
ment to  produce  the  final  results  of  the 
study,  after  over  a  year's  delay.  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  June  13,  1974,  m 
recapitulating  the  findings  produced  by  the 
HEW  study,  said: 

".  .  .  Twenty-eight  states  have  laws  and 
regulations  specific  to  youth  camps.  Of  these, 
only  four  were  judged  to  have  adequate  legis- 
lation and  regulations,  coupled  with  regula- 
tory requirements  for  the  annual  inspection 
of  summer  youth  camps.  The  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations  on  summer 
youth  camps  is  deficient. 

"We  recognize  that  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey of  illness  and  injury  may  not  be  entirely 
r^resentatlve  of  all  camps.  Of  the  200  camps 
constituting  the  Initially  selected  sample, 
only  128  actually  participated  .  .  .  the  total 
sample  is.  in  fact,  a  selection  of  voluntary 
participants  .  .  ." 

These  few  quotes  attest  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  HEW  study  as  well  as  state  laws. 

The  states  themselves  have  not  really  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  of  Committee  bUIs 
during  the  years  since  1968  to  produce  their 
own  youth  camp  safety  laws.  This  legislation 
should  be  helpful  in  providing  the  Incentive 
needed  to  spur  the  states  to  action. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  representatives 
of  organized  camping  groups  themselVvs  In 
hearings  last  year,  who  said  that  the  prod 
of  federal  legislation  was  needed  in  order 
to  get  the  states  to  enact  their  own  state 
standards. 

Again,  those  organized  camping  groups  who 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Ho\ise  bill  are: 

The  American  Camping  Association  (8000 
member  camps) . 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

The  National  Recreation  and  Parks  As- 
sociation (18,000  members). 

Campfire  Girls. 

A  representative  from  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  other  experts  in  the  camping 
field. 


MIDDLE  INCOME  HOUSING 
EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  CX)NABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  expects  to  begin  debating 
the  Emergency  Middle  Income  Housing 
Act  of  1975,  HJl.  4485. 

This  bill  proposes  to  provide  Govern- 
ment-subsidized 6-  and  7-percent  mort- 
gages to  home  buyers  earning  less  than 
120  percent  of  the  median  family  income 
in  their  areas. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that 
families  from  low-median  income  areas 
earning  $7,000  or  $8,000  may  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  subsidies — if  their  incomes  are 
more  than  120  percent  of  the  local  me- 
dian income — but  their  tax  dollars  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  mortgage  subsidies 
for  families  in  other  areas  of  the  coimtry 
earning  $20,000  or  more. 

So  that  Members  can  see  how  this 
legislation  will  affect  their  districts,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  median  'ncome  for  each  county.  To 
determine  eligibility  levels  for  purposes 
of  H.R.  4485.  these  median  income  figures 
must  be  multiplied  by  120  percent. 

The  table  follows  ; 
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
inccme    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
iredlan 
income         State  and  county 


Lewlston-Auburn,  Maine... 
Portland,  Maine 


12,294  

13,351  Pitt:field,  Maine.... 
12,  639  New  Bedford,  Maine. 
U.  369 


Lawrence-HaverMII,  Mass.-N.H 


Maine: 

/Sndroscoggin $10,997 

Aroostook 9,012 

Cumberland 12,338 

Franklin 10,371 

Hancock 9,934  

Kennebec 11,771  

Knox 9,540 

Lincoln 11,103 

Oxford 10,612 

Penobscot 10,993 

Piscataquis 9,191 

Sagadahoc 10,462 

Somerset 9,720 

Waldo 10.205 

Warhington 7.257 

York 11,375 

New  Hampshire: 

Belknap 12,653  

Carroll 10,598 

Cheshire 12,422 

Coos _ 10,749 

Gra'ton 11,777  

Hillsborough 13,700    Manchester,  N.H. 

Merrimack 13,297 do 

Rockingham 13,829 

Stra'ford 12,481  

Sullivan 11,654  

Vermont: 

Addison 11,010 

.    Bennington 11,541  

Caledonia 10,739 

Chittenden 14,188  

fssex 10,038  

Franklin 10,676  

Grand  Isle 10,257 

Lamoille 11,299 

Orange 9,761  

Orleans 9,455 

Rutland 11,081  

Washington 11,606  

Windham 12,043 

Wint-sor 12,071  

Massachusetts: 
Barn',table... 
Berkshire... 

Bristol 

Oukes 

Essex 14,710 

Franklin 13.126 

Ha.-npden 13,554 

Hamsshire 13,537 do. 

Midc-lesex 15,823    Boston, 

Nantucket 11.450 

Norfolk 16,997 

Plymoutti 14.603 

Suffolk 12.727 

Worcester 13,717 

Rhode  Island: 

Bristol 13,976 

Kent 14,045 do 

Newcort 11,663 

Providence 12.698 

Washington 12,267 

Connecticut: 

Fairfield 17.374    Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hartford 15,750    Hartford,  Conn... 

Litchfield 15.229 

Middlesex 15,565 

New  Haven 15,034 

New  London 14,214 

Tolland 15,498 

Windham 13,650 

New  York: 

Albany 15,078 

Allegany 11,576 

Bronx 11,425 

Broome 13,888 

Cattaraugus 10,825 

Cayuga 12,501  , 

Chautauqua 11,845           

Chemung 12,420    Elmira,  N.Y. 

Chenango 11,412 

Clinton 11,103 

Columbia 11,666         .  . 

Cortland 12,197 

Delaware 10,332 

Dutchess 15,913 

Erie 13,848 

Essex 10,798 

Franklin 11,106 

Fulton 11,735  

Genesee 13,151    

Greene 12,052 

Hamilton 8,499           .  . 

Herkimer 12,378    Utica-Rome,  N.Y 

Jefferson 11,581 

Kings 12,203    New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Lewis 11.094  

Livingston 14,885 

Madison 12,682 

Monroe 16,755 

Montgomery 12,367 

Nassau *19,  718 

New  York 12,318 

Niagara 13,291 

Oneida 12,543 


$11,059 
■  12,660 


13,012 
13,012 


14,041 
11,708 


14, 379 


Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke,  Mass.-Conn. 


Mass. 


13.  591 
13,  691 
15, 445 


Boston,  Mass 

Brockton.  Mass 

Boston.  Mass 

Worcester.  Mass 

Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R.l.-Mass.. 


15, 445 
14,  516 
15, 445 
14, 085 

13. 228 
13, 228 


Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick,  R.l.-Mass.        13,228 


15,639 
16, 028 


New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London-Grcton-Morwich. 
Hartford,  Conn 


Conn. 


14, 774 
14, 077 
16.028 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 


14, 414 


New  York  City,  N.Y 13  797 

Binghamton,  N.Y.-Pa 13,479 


12,415 


Poughkeecsie,  N.Y 15,919 

Buffalo.  N.Y '..'.'.'.'."       13,736 


12,499 


13, 797 


Rochester,  N.Y 16  103 

Syracuse,  N.Y *.  13|927 

Rochester,  N.Y 16,103 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y       14  414 

Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y "  '"  13  821 

New  York  City,  N.Y 13*797 

Buffalo,  N.Y ::::::::  13:736 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y 12  499 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 

median 

inccme 


Onondaga 14,459    Syracuse,  N.Y...'.".lIIiri"II.;ii;ii;imi        13I927 


Ontario $13,425    Rochester,  N.Y 

Orange 14,060 

Of'eans 12,820    Rochester,  N.Y 

Oswego 12,411 

Otsego 11,832 

Putnam 15,904 

Queens. 


Rensselaer 13  907 

Richmond 16176 

Rockland 18  911 


Schoharie 11,693 

Schuyler. 11,108 

Seneca 12,910 

Steuben 11.820 

Suffolk 16.075 


$16,103 

Syracuse,  N.Y..;.;.:::."."i.'::::,';:::.\"    HH^ 

13,  wt    New  York  bityVN.Y."^^ ii"70T 

16.052    ....do \illl 


14.414 
14,414 


Albany-SchenectadyVfroyVN'Y"" 14'  m 

New  York  City,  N.Y...... /'/_'/'        i"'™? 

-      — ,311 do  l^'-JO-T 

St.  Lawrence 11,199 "■ /»/ 

Sa'atoga 13,693    Aibany-Schenecta'dy-TroV,'NlY' 

Schenectady 14,230  do  /       j.       - 

do.."'"i"'i^i;:i:"";: 

"i^ido!!;;;;;;;""" 

.,  „.  iD.u/3    Nassau-Suffolk,  N.Y \Vidi 

Sullivan 11,891  do  '     ' 

p08a-: 13,973    Binghamton,  N.Y^-Pa.l".; 13470 

Tompkins 13,267  ...    do    •  ' 

Ulster.... 13,033 'io..]"[\\[~\\["l"ll~imi[m;^ 

"^Jdo^':;:"::;:::;::": 

Rochester.  N.Y ifi"nii 

New  York  City,  N.Y \^VMil[[lil][l       13  797 

do ' 

do J." 


Warren 11,788 

Washington 11,517 

Wayne 12.917 

Westchester 18.257 

Wyoming 12,975 

Yates.... 12.648 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic 11.992 

Bergen I8.4O6    .....  , .  ,,  ,„. 

8L'rlin?ton 14.634    Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.        \HV> 

Camden.... 14.534 do m'TS 

Cape  May 11.123..      do  ' 

Cumberland 12.823    Vineland-Millvilie-Bridgeton"N  J 'u'mk 

Newark.  N J ."....  1 .. . ::;::;::::    le. "» 


Atlantic  City.  N  -J.., 11  qoc 

New  York  City,  N.Y .V.V.V.V.".'."       IIW 


E'^sex 14.355 

Gloucester 14  216 

Hudson 13.152 

Hunterdon 14.300 

Wercer 14,754 

Middlesex 16.309 

Monmouth 15.952 

Morris _ 18,264 


Ocean 

Pa<^saic 14.784 

Salem 13.025 

Somerset 18.120 

Sussex 13  884 

Union 17,033 

Warren 14,020 

Pennsylvania: 

Adams 11.667 

Alleghany 13.479 

Armstrong.. 9,791 

Beaver 12.637 

Bedford 9,578 

Berks 13.445 

Blair.. 10.781 

Bradford 11,167 

Bucks 15,635 


Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

do 

Trenton,  N.J '..'....'. 

New   Brunswick- Perth   Amboy-Sayrevilfe' 

Long  Branch-Asbury  Park,  NJ 15  959 

jo.ioi    Newark,  N.J 16' 755 

12.137 do ' 


14,499 
13, 153 

14.756 
16,306 


Paterson-C/itton-Passaic,  N.J I" i7"094 

"'■'-'■ - ^  '  "        14;  167 

16,  755 

"i6,'755 


Wilmington,  Del.-N.J.-Md 
Newark,  N.J. 

do 

Newark,  N.J 


Butler. 


Cambria 11.933 

Cameron 11,471 

Carbon 10,601 

Centre 11.364 

Chester 15,366 

Clarion. 10,733 

Clearfield 10,102 

Clinton. 9,331 

Columbia 10,391 

Crawford 11,295 

Cumberland 14,570 

Dauphin 13,318 

Delaware 15,409 

Elk 11,022 

Erie 12,593 

Fayette 8,994 

Forest 11,691 

Franklin 11,403 

Fulton 8,734 

Greene 9,356 

Huntingdon 9,550 

Indiana 10,493 

Jefferson 9,713 

Juniata 10,710 

Lackawanna 11,250 

Lancaster 13,374 

Lawrence... 11,331 

Lebanon 12,923 

Lehigh 13,890 

Luzerne 11,088 

Lycoming 11,742 

McKean 10,588, 

Mercer 12,176 

Mifflin 11,054 

Monroe 12,230 

Montgomery 17,038 

Montour 11,209. 

Northampton 14,186 

Northumberland 9,904  . 

Perry 10,802 

Philadelphia 12.789 

Pike 11,150. 

Potter 9,462. 

SchuylkilL._ 10,097  . 

Snyder : 11,253. 

Somerset 10,264 


11.496    ....do 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.j.'rj"       14,035 

York,  Pa 13  378 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 12' 988 

do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa I.""r'"i2,"988 

do 

Reading,  Pa... '__       jV^? 

Altoona,  Pa 10  784 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J 14  499 


Johnstown,  Pa ii'568 

do 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa.-N.J i4"635 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-NJ ill!" i4'499 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do .■.■."'" 

Harrisburg,  Pa.. i3'6i2 

do 13  612 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-NJ 14,499 

Erie,  Pa.".'.."."."...:.:."."i:::;:::::::::::'"  i2;592 


Northeast  Pa '.l..""l'l '"'ii.'iM 

Lancaster,  Pa 13,379 

Ailen'town-"Brthlehem-Y8Ston','Pa.-NJlIiri       i4,'035 

Northeast,  Pa 11,154 

Williamsport,  Pa .  11,740 


Northeast,  Pa "  "ii'i54 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-NJ 14,499 

Allentown-  BethYe'hVmlEastonVPa.'-N  j'.ll  I II  i4,'365 

Harrisburg,  "Parirrri"IIIiriiriII"""I  11612 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-NJ 14,499 


Johnstown,  Pa. 


11,508 
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Pennsylvania— Continued 

Sullivan 9,871 

Susquehanna 10,098 

Tioea 10,646 

Union.... 11,705 

Venango.. 11,311 

Warren 11,609 

Washington 11,611 

Wayne 10,584 

Westmoreland 12,211 

Wyoming 10,600 

York 13,706 

Ohio: 

Adams 7,871 

Allen 12,756 

Ashland. 12,566 

Ashtabula 12,743 

Athens 9,575 

Auglaize 12,019 

Belmont 11,302 

Brown 10.354 

Butler 13,626 

Carroll 10,616 

Champaign 11,516 

Clark. 13,120 

Clermont 13,663 

Clinton 11,253 

Columbiana 11,657 

Coshocton 11,805 

Crawford 13,135 

Cuyahoga 14,776 

Darke 12,046 

Defiance 13,860 

Delaware '. 13,994 

Erie 13,547 

Fairfield 11,586 

Fayette 9,538 

Franklin 13,925 

Fulton 13,918 

Gallia 9.776 

Geauga 16.325 

Greene 14,873 

Guensey.. 10,874 

Hamilton 13,781 

Hancock 13,808 

Hardin 11,296 

Harrison 11,498 

Henry 13,208 

Highland 9,359 

Hocking 9,599 

Holmes 10,526 

Huron 13,171 

Jackson 8,840 

Jefferson 12,109 

Knox 10,916 

Lake 15,197 

Lawrence 9,970 

Licking 11,968 

Logan 10,880 

Lorain 14.781 

Lucas 141477 

Madison 12,251 

Mahoning 13.120 

Marion 12.185 

Medina 14.991 

IVeigs 7.555 

Mercer 12.389 

Miami 12,966 

Monroe... 10,014 

Montgomery 14,575 

Morgan 8,803 

Morron 11,382 

Muskingum 11,089 

Noble 10,071 

Ottawa 13.541 

Paulding 11,922 

Perry 9,818 

Pickaway 11,425 

Pike 8,848 

Portage 14,105 

Preble 12,958 

Putnam 12,166 

Richland 13.266 

Ross 10,919 

Sandusky 13,508 

Scioto 9,607 

Seneca 12,361 

Shelby 12,008 

Stark 13,292 

Summit 14,558 

Trumbull 13,700 

Tuscarawas 11,052 

Union 11  779 

Van  Wert 12, 260 

Vinton 8,044 

Warren '  14,024 

Washington 11,451 

.Wayne 13,418 

Witilams 12,762 

Wood 14,367 

,  Wyandot 10,702 

Indiana: 

Adams 12,356 

Allen 14,343 

Bartholomew.. 13,509 

Benton 12,610 

Blackford H  416 

Boone 13,215 


SMSA 

County 

family 

family 

median 

median 

income 

State  and  county 

income 

SMSA 

Binghamton,  N.Y.-Pa 13,479 

Pittsburgh,'>V.\"II""Il"!II"II""""''i2,"988 
PittsburghrPaV.".""""III""""""lI""""i2.'988 
York,"  PaV.'."II!IIi;.'."III."i;i;i"""I!I"''"i3,' 378 

Uma,'6i\io^y.y//"///"".V//"/.'.'.'.'.'.'.       12,463 


Lima,  Ohio 12,463 

Wheeling.  W.  Va.-Ohio 11, 268 

H'amnioii-Middletown,bhiol"I"""""I  13,626 

Canton,  Ohio 13,291 

Springfield,  Ohio 13, 125 

do 13, 125 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind 13,487 

CievefandVohioril"""""""!""!"  14,866 

Coiumbus,  6hioI"II"IIII"""""IIII  i3,'787 

Coiuinbus,  Ohlolimillllllllllll"!"!!  i3,'787 

Columbus,  6hioI"I""II"""I"'III^I  13,787 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich 14, 720 

cievera'nd.'6hio.'"!IIIIII!!II"II'IIII"I  i4,'866 

Dayton,  Ohio 14,314 

Citicinnati,  Ohio-KyVlndV.'-l-"-"""!!!!  13.487 

SfeubenvMle-WirtVnV6hfo-WrVaV.""I"""'i3."66i 

CieverandV6hio."^-I!"."l""I"^IIIIIII  i4,'866 

Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio 10, 515 

Lorain-Elyria,  6hio...I ii,  777 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich 14,720 

Columbus,  Ohio 13,787 

Youngslown-Warren,  Ohio 13,342 

cieveTa"nd,6hio.Il!!!".!II]"I"""lIIlI  14,866 

baytorirOhTo.'.lIIlIIIIII"II"IIIIII"II  14,314 

DaytonydhTo".'.II""riIiri"""""""  U'lH 

tbiedo,"ohio-MiehI"II"IIIIII"III""r""i4,"720 

Coiumbus,'6"h"iolIIIIIII"I"III""""I  13,787 

Akron,  dhi'o.'.rillllllllllllll"""""  i4,'567 

Dayton,  Ohio 14. 314 

Lima,  Ohio 12,463 

Mansfield,  Ohio 13,268 

Cantonrdiiio."." "."  ."""1"' "'II""' .  Ui  291 

Arkon,  Ohio 14, 507 

Youngstown-Warren,  Ohio 13,  342 

UiTiayOhfo'rill""""""""""""  12,463 

Cincinnati,  bhio^Ky!-Vn"d.'.'.Il"IIIIIIII"I  i3.'487 

Parkersburg-Marietta,  W.  Va.-Ohio 11, 555 

Toiedo,"Ohio^Minn""""rriIIIIIl"""I  i4,'726 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 14, 346 

do 14, 346 

I'ndiaMpolis,  Ind ^.  14,218 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


Brown 9,710 

Carroll 11,817 

Cass... 13.101 

Clark 12,959 

Clay.. 10.091 

Clinton 11.195 

Crawford 9.416 

Daviess 10,690  . 

Dearborn 12,304 

Decatur 11,518 

DeKalb 12,262 

Delaware 12,416 

Dubois 11.292 

Elkhart 14,288 

Fayette 11,839 

Floyd 12.465 

Fountain 10.544 

Franklin 10.193 

Fulton 11,622 

Gibson 10.206 

Grant. 13,311 

Greene 9.908 

Hamilton 14.585 

Hancock 13.834 

Harrison 10.541 

Hendricks 14,738 

Henry 12.387 

Howard 14,705 

Huntington 12.431 

Jackson 11.659 

Jasper 12,019 

Jay 12.374 

Jefferson 11,712 

Jennings 10,762 

Johnson 13,960 

Knox 10,374 

Kosciusko 12,517 

Lagrange 12,121 

Lake 13,941 

La  Porte 14,077 

Lawrence 11,312 

Madison 14,127 

Marion 14,349 

Marshall 12,410 

Martin.. 10.386 

Miami 10,716 

Monroe 11,948 

Montgomery 12,397 

Morgan 13,333 

Newton 11,203 

Noble 12,292 

Ohio 11,365 

Orange 9,747 

Owen 9,457 

Parke 9,835 

Perry 10,671 

Pike 8,765 

Porter 15,884 

Posey 11,572 

Pulaski 11, 937 

Putnam 11,028 

Randolph 11,806 

Ripley 10,977 

Rush 11,026 

St.  Joseph 13, 593 

Scott 10,890 

Shelby 12,764 

Spencer 9,616 

Starke 9,818 

Steuben 10,980 

Sullivan 10, 157 

Switzerland 10,291 

Tippecanoe 13,298 

Tipton 12,404 

Union 12,516 

Vanderburgh 12,238 

Vermillion 11,666 

Vigo 11,876 

Wabash 12.851 

Warren 11,240 

Warrick 12,792 

Washington 10,265 

Wayne 12,545 

Wells 13,451 

White 11,383 

Whitley 12,802 

Illinois: 

Adams 11.906 

Alexander 7.585 

Bond 10.153 

Boone 15,057 

Brown 7,843 

Bureau 11,323 

Calhoun 8,261 

Carrcll 12,112 

Cass.... 11,029 

Champaign 13,111 

Christian 11,450 

Clark 10,763 

Clay 10.095 

Clinton 11,753 


Louisville,  Ky.-lnd. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 


13,216 
11,507 


Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 


13. 487 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Muncie,  Ind 


Louisville,  Ky.-lnd 


14. 346 
12.415 


13, 216 


Evansville,  Ind.-Ky. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
....do 


12,005 


14.218 
14, 218 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


14, 218 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


14, 218 


Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago,  Ind. 


14, 169 


Anderson,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 


14,130 
14, 218 
13,418 


Indianapolis,  Ind 14,218 


Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago,  Ind. 
Evansville,  Ind.-Ky 


14,169 
12,005 


South  Bend,  Ind.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


13.418 
"i4,'2i8 


Terre  Haute,  Ind , 

Lafayette-West  Lafayette,  ind. 


11,507 
'i3,'297 


Evansville,  Ind.-Ky. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind... 
do 


12,005 
11,507 
11,507 


Evansville,  Ind.-Ky. 
Fort  Wayne,  ind 


12,005 
■m,'346 


Rockford,  111. 


14,437 


Ghampaign-Urbana,  Id. 


13. 112 


Coles. 

Cook 

Cranford 

Cumberland. 

De  Kalb 

DeWitt. 


11.546 
15. 597 
10. 693 
9,104  . 
13, 644 
12, 159 
Douglas 12,426 


St.  Louis,  Mo  -II 
Chicago,  ill 


14, 125 
"i5,'924 
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
nwdian 
incom*   SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
median 
income        State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
Income    SMSA 


SMSA 
family 
median 
income 


Davenport-Rock  Istand-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.. 


Chicago.  Ill 

Bloomingtofl- Normal, 
Decatur,  III 


III. 


Illinois— Continued 

Du  Page 18,965    Chicago, 

Edgar 10,466 

Edwards 9,356 

Effingham 10,505 

Fayette. 9,279  

Ford 11,692 

Franklin sa.. 9,668 

Fulton 11,973 

Gallatin 9.102 

Greene 9,010 

Grundy 14,914 

Hamilton 7,838 

Hancock 10,228 

Hardin 7,640 

Henderson 11,498 

Henry 12,330 

Iroquois 11,238 

Jackson 10,443 

Jasper 10,012 

Jefferson 9,563 

Jersey 11,438  

Jo  Daviess 11,499  

Johnson 9,421  

Kane 15,569    Chicago,  III 

Kankakee 13,552  

Kendall 15,311  

Knox 12,647  

Lake 17,079    Chicago.  Ill 

La  Salle 12,965 

Lawrence 9,801 

Lee 12,772 

Livingston 13,217 

Lomn 12.405 

McDonougfl 10,940 

McHenry 15,411 

McLean 14,126 

Macon 13,406 

Macoupin 10,898 

Madison 14,043    St.  Uuis,  Ma-Ill .'.'." 

Marion 9,698 

Marshall 11,793 

Mason 10^993 , 

Massac 9,940 

Menard 10,?02    Springfield,  m 

Mercer 11,674 

Monroe 13,233   St  Louis.  Mo.- Ml 

Montgomery 10,129 

Morgan 12,535 

Moultrie 11,356 

Ogle  13,034 : 

Peoria 14,495    Pwria,  Ml 

Perry 9,978 

Piatt 13,109 .' 

Pike 9,464 " 

Pope       .  .  7, 133 

Pulaski....;.".".'™::.:  e, 403  —::::::::::::::::::::: 

Putnam 13,242 

Randolph 11,153 

Richland 9,279 

Rock  Island 14,248 

St  Clair 12,384 

Saline 9,306 

Sangamon 13.903   SpringMd.  Ill' 

Schuyler 9.261 

Scott „ 10,404 

Shelby 9,076 _._. 

Stark 11,180 

Stephenson 13,376 

Tazewell 15,008 

Union. 10,064 

Vermilion 12,638 

Wabash 10,629  ..              

Warren :::..  10,950 ....:::::::"" 

Washington 10,495 

Wayne 9,077 ' 

White 8,668 

Whiteside 13,260  .. 

Will. 15,402    Chicago,  mI:"" 

Williamson 10,238 

Winnebago ..  14,356 

Woodford. :..  12,767 

Michigan: 

Alcona 6,805 

Alger 10,691 

Allegan 12,323 : 

Alpena 11.368 

Antrim 10,120 

Arenac 10,850 

Baraga ia236 

Bany 12,009    Battle  Creek,  Mich' .'.'." 

Bay 13,611    Bay  City.  Mich 

Benzie 10.021 

Berrien 13,768 

Branch , 12,142 

Calhoun 14,149    Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Cass 12,897  .... 

Charlevoix 11,101 

Cheboygan 9,876 

Chippewa 9.131 

Clare 8.994 

Clinton 14,075    Lansing,  Mich 

Crawford 9,646 

Delta 11,504 ....::::::::::::::' " 

Dickinson 10,800 

Eaton 15,225    Unsing,  Midi :: 

Emmet 11,686 

Gwesee 14,987    Hint.  Midi 


15,924 


14,009 


15,924 


15.924 


15,924 
14, 128 
13,409 

"u:'l25 


13,906 
"i4,i25 


14,569 


Dav'enport-RKklVland-MoifnVriidf-lM: 
St  Louis.  Mo-Ill 


rK^^iii":::::::::::::::::::::::: 


14,009 
14, 125 

"13,"  906 


14,569 


Rockford.  iik::: 

Peoria,  III 


15,924 

"i4,'437 
14,569 


14, 152 
13, 617 


14, 152 

14,976 

14,976 
"i4,"876 


Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton , 

Huron , 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

teelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsewo 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle 

Roscommon , 

Saginaw , 

St  Clair 

St  Joseph 

Sanilac , 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Wisconsin: 

Adams. 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett. 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Bunn 

Eau  Claire 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake , 

Iowa , 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Pdk 


9,502 

9  227 :..: 

12,420 ::::::::::::::::: 

11,925 :::    :: 

11,516 :: 

loim  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::---" 

\^^  ."•"fH?:*^':::': -'"""}jl 

9.375 :. "'"* 

8,971 

13,027  :  

14,173   Jackson,  MKh ii'iTo 

14,709    Kalamazoo,  Mich ijii? 

7,783 : "•'" 

13,940    Grand  Rapids,  Mcih WiaA 

5,602 "•"* 

8,489 

14,290    Detroit,  Mich iciii 

10,837  "•*" 

13,500 

14,715    Detroit,  Mich isqei 

11,514 :.::"-    "•*» 

10,259 

16,907    Detroit  Mich i"s"«i 

11,325 "■*" 

11.677 :::::::: 

11.993 

9,768 

9.985 :.:::: 

15,672 ::::: 

9  387 

16!  125  toiedo,'ohio^Michv::::::::::::: una 

10,946 •"" 

7,061 ::::: 

12, 783    Muskegon-Muskegon  Hrtghb,  Mich :"""i2,'785 

18^  146  'Detroit,  Mic'h'.::::::::::::::: nikk 

10,542    Muskegon-Muskegon  Heighb,  Mich...:::"       12' MS 
8,664 ' 

luis :::::::::::::::::::::: 

10,895 

1^^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: -■--" 

13,888    Grand  Rapids,  Mich ii'saa 

8,'  825 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

14,687    Saginaw,  Mich i4"S9d 

13,244    Detroit.  Mich "  15' Sg 

13 135 :::: "•'* 

11.078 :::::::::::::::::: 

9,668 

13,714    Hint  Mich "u-gyj 

l£,  098 ... ., ^ 

11,349    Kalamazoo,  Mich "li'Ml 

16,196    Ann  Arbor,  Mich is' 197 

15,049    Detroit  Mich is'oci 

10, 369 ::::::......'.!!. 

9, 803 

9,401  

10,334 

8,400 ': 

13,744    Green  Bay,  Wis ii"75n 

10, 419 „ ::::::::::::....„..„ 

13|  010  'Appleton-'Ostikosh:  Wis.:::::: ij'jns 

111827 : "'•*" 

9,926 

12,650 

8  858  ** 

15,022  'Ma'di'soni'wis.".:::::::::::::"" h'mj 

12,641  ' 

9,873 :.:::::: 

11,344    Duluth-Superior,  Minn.-Wis...  .  11939 

10,044 ' 

13,069 

9,694 

12,826 " 

7,490 

11,237 

12.452 :.:.::::::::::::; 

11,089 

10,711 

8,270 

10,279 " """■ 

13,169 

10,214 

13,349    Kenosha,  Wis ii'M 

13,080 

12,084    Lacrosse,  Wis 12082 

9,010 

8,784.. 

11,137 

12. 797 :::::::::::::::: 

12,375 

9,956 

9,679 

7,127 

14,424    Milwaukee,  Wis ii'so 

10,466 ' 

9,590 

10,963 

13,460    Appleton-Oshkosh,  Wis iS'sOS 

16,761    Milwaukee,  Wis M'ggJ 

9,809 

11,989 

10,032  
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 

median 

inconig 


Wisconsin— Continued 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Rkhland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trampealeau..„ 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

Minnesota: 

Aitkin _ 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

Grant.. ..... 

Hennepin .... 

Houston 

Hubbard 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Koochiching 

lac  Qui  Pari 

Uke 

Lake  of  Wood 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mcleod 

Mahnomen 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

Mille  Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope_ 

Ramsey 

Red  lake 

Redwood. 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau 

St  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 


Racine,  Wis 


Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn. 


14, 517 
■i5,'825 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
....do. 


Appleton-Oshkosh,  Wis. 


14,883 
14,883 


13,305 


12,043 

8,231 
14,512 

9,417 
13,326 

8,732 
13,482 
11,962 

7,393 

9,679 
12,897 

9,619 

9,184 

8,921 

9,059 
12,883 

9,185 
14,669 
16,752 
10, 277 

9,172 
13,214 
12,614 

8,185  

15,823    Minneapolis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

9,241  

8,914 

10,582    St  Cloud.  Minn 11,397 

9, 158 

12,656 

11,023 

11,848 

14,403    Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

6,788  

8,916  

12,786    Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

12,952    Fargo-Moorhead,  N.  Dak.-Minn 12,639 

6,575  

9,672  

10,606  

10,456 

15,706    Minneapolis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

11,526  

9, 139 

9!  335 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
11,789 

12,855 

7,753 

15,931    Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

10,101  

7,449  

12,212  

10, 073 

lo!  236 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
11,545 

9,492  

11,075 

8,941  

12,456  

8,564 

10.990 : 

lo! 954  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
11,574 

8,840 — . 

8.  236  

10,742  

10,045 

9,837  

9, 189  

13,905 

10,"  362 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
7,782  

14,469    Rochester,  Minn 14,470 

8,440 

11,301  

9,007 

9,257 

10,504 

11,152  

15,548    Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

7,590 

8,586 

8,751  

12,694  

10.937  

9  944 

\z, 073  Duiuth-superior: "Minn:-wiV.::::::::::::::'" ' '  11,939 

13,773    Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 15,825 

13,062    St  Cloud,  Minn 11,397 

9,890 

11,234    St  Cloud,  Minn 11,397 

12,466 

10, 344 

71640  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!::::: 
8, 209  

10,  582  

8,987 

11,956 


State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income   SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
median 
incoffl* 


Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin...... 

Winona..... 

Wright 

Yellow  Medic 

Iowa: 

Adair , 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

BUck  Hawk 

Boone , 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

CarrdI 

Cass 

Cedar , 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke ., 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas , 

Davis 

Decatur 

Ddaware 

Des  Mdnes 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet , 

Fayette , 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont... 

Greene ., 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humbddt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.. 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa.. 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page... 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattami 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shdby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


15,871 
9,721 
10, 131 
11,620 
10,409 
9,672 


Minneapdis-St  Paul,  Minn 


MinnMpolis^t  Paul.  Minn. 


15,825 
'iS,'S2S 


l:S|  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
i,  994  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

8  144 

10, 560        " * 

13, 913  w'ate'rt"(i),'r««::::::::::::::::::::::::::'"*i3,'968 

u;  862  :;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::n::::::::::::::::::: 

10,  542 

10, 351  

9,911  

10,518  

10,656  

10, 027 ..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!":::::::::::: 

12;  357 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

11, 150 

10,337 

9,517  „ 

11, 381  

9  504 

I2I 624 * 

11, 082 :.:.:.::::::::.:...:::...:::::::::::::::::::: 

9!  698 ■* 

11,065  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

12,925 

11,000 :. 

14,121    Dubuque,  Iowa 14,117 

11,631  

10, 114 

10,769 

9, 741  

10,862 

11. 369 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:::::::::::::::::::: 

9i  827 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
11,031  

10,432 

11. 331  

9  690 

9'  (49  "  "*  —.—... 

10! 863  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::?::': 
11, 080 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
10,223 

10, 836  .. . ....... . . ... . 

11.785 

10,723 

12,854 

10,650 

8,969 

10,718 

11,748 

14,334    Cedar  Rapids,  town 14,330 

9;803  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

9, 255 

9, 162 ,: 

10, 355 

10, 838 

13, 485 

12,618 

9  719  __ ^ ....... 

8. 741 :::::::::::::;:::::::::::™:::;::::::::::::::::: 
10, 304 

loi  147 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

10. 028 

10, 515 _ 

9, 681  

10.952 

li  984  ■D«'Mdn«:ioi«.'."::::::::::::::::::::'' "i'mm 

12,453   Omaha.  Nebr.-lowa. 13,601 

11, 494 „ 

8,734 

10,007  

14,364    Davmport-Rocklsiand-Mdin«,lo«n-IU....       14,009 

9, 357 

9, 846 

8^021 :::::::::::::::: :i 

9, 072 

7, 729 

10, 991  

13,338    Das  Mdnes,  Iowa 14,428 

7' 977  :::::::::::::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 
11.'  341 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

10,066 

12,065    Sioux  City,  lowa-Webr 11,927 

11,251  

12,150  


1 1 
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
median 
income        State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


Missouri: 

Adair 9,323 

Anarew 9,271    St.  Josepti,  Mo 11164 

Atchison 8,539 

Audrain 10,  200 

Barry 7,353 

Barton 7,913  

Bates 8,423  

Benton 7,693 

Bollinger 6,565  

Boone 12,824    Columbia.  Mo 12,823 

Buclianen 11,161    St.  Josepti,  Mo 11,164 

Butler 7,244 

Caldwell 7,858 

Callaway 9,979 

Camden 7.472 

Cape  Girarde 11.221  

Carroll 9.095 

Carter 7.443  " 

Cass 11,649    Kansas  City,  Mo.- Kans 14.297 

Cedar 6.852  

Chariton 8,518  

Christian 8.564    Springfield,  Mo 10.912 

Clark 7.820 

Clav 15.174    Kansas  City,  Mo.- Kans 14,297 

Clinton 10, 180  

Cole 12,822  

Cooper 11,079 

Crawford 9,219 

Da^e 6,601  

Dallas 6,291  

Daviess 7.227  

De  Kalb 8.373 

Dent 8.105 

Oouelas 5,931  

Dunklin 6,822 

Franklin 11,418    St.  Louis,  Mo.-lll 14,125 

Gasconade 9.101  

Gentry 7,671  

Greene 10,910    Springfield,  Mo 15,912 

Grundy 8.762  

Harrison 6.661 . 

Henry 7.682 

Hickory 6.54«  

Holt 8.9S8 

Ho.vard 8.780 

Howell 6.777 ..;. 

Iron 7.154 

Jackson 13,650    Kansas  City,  Mo.- Kans 14.297 

Jasoer, 9.662  

Jefferson 16,340    St.  Louis,  Mo.-lll 14,125 

Johnson 8,594 

Knox 8.334  

Laclede 8.320 

Lafayette 11.075  1""" 

Lawrence 8,518 

Lewis 8,948  1 

Lincoln 10,708  

Linn 8,795  II".".'"II]i;i"  " 

Livingston... 10,471  

McDonald 7.381  

Macon 8,265 

Madison 8.129  

Maries 7.197 

Marion 9,8£0 

Mercer 6.962 

Miller 7.90O '",[', 

Mississippi 6,816 > 

Moniteau 9,170... 

Monroe 7.781  '.'.'.'...'.'.'.'." 

Montgo.-nery 9.099  H" 

Morgan 7.438 1 .      

New  Madrid 6,591  

Newton 8.984  l.I."'"!"" 

Nodaway 9,015  

Oregon 5,091 '..'." 

Osxge 9,8o0 ■ 

Ozark 5.621  

Pemiscot 6,162 

Perry 8.535  *" 

Pettis 9,449 

Phelps 10,252  

Pike 10,415 

Platte 15,335    Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans 14.297 

Polk 7,471  

Pulaski 8,146 

Putnam 6,570 

Ralls 9,736  

Randolph 9,958 

Ray 11,169    Kansas  City,  Mo-Kans "     i4,'297 

Reynolds 6,446 

Ripley 4.995 

St  Charles 13,850    St  Louis,  Mo.-lll i4."i25 

St.  Clair 6,793 

St  Francois.^ 10,392 

St  Louis 16.712    St  Loui.',  Mo-lll ". i4"i25 

Ste  Genevieve 11,265  

Saline 10.175 

Schuyler 6.443 

Scotland 6.331 

Scott 9,649 '..'."" 

Shannon 6,424 

Shelby 8,419 

Stoddard 7,639 ,.  .  

Stone 7,879 

Sullivan 7,986  '.."'.'.". 

Taney 7,876 

Texas 7,233 

Vernon 8,604 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


Warren 10,532 

Washington 8,664            

Wayne 6,634 

Webster 8,205 

Worth 6;777 1."": 

Wright 6,756 

St  Louis  City.. 11,054    St  Louis,  Mo-III...Iiri"IIII ii'm 

North  Dakota:  ",ia 

Adams 10,104 

Barnes 9,965              

Benson 8,939    -" 

Billings 5,553  ..  .      

Bottineau 9,681                      

Bowman 9,509      

Burke 9, 065 ' 

Burleigh 12,218 '..""""""  I"  "V^/illViyi 

S*5S  12,535    Fargo-Moo'rh'ead,  N.  Oak-Mnn  ".'.'.'. '.'.'.'.''.       li'sS 

Cavalier g  089                                                                         «'.o» 

Dickey 8,782  '.'.". 

Divide. 8,404            

Dunn 7.691 1.':"""I""I""IIIIII"IIi:: 

Eddy 8,911 .  .  .  

Emmons 10,146  

Eoster io,47v  .  " 

Golden  Vally 9530  "  "" 

Grand  Forks U  949 ' 

Grant 6!959 " 

Griggs 9,879         

Hettinger 9.569              

Kidder 7,04R       

La  Moore g  287       

Logan 10!  974  ' 

McHenry 3,554             

Mcintosh 9,449        

McKenzie 9^382  

McLean 9  115  

Mercer 9' 276  

Morton 9,547 

Mountrail 8,552  

Nelson 7',  890  

Oliver 7.6O6  

Pembina 10  705         

Pierce. 9.0?6 

Ramsey lo.ggi  

Ransom 8,824                                                                          

Renville 9.344  

Richland 8!  972 

Rolette 8^457    

Sargent si^v^  

Sheridan 8,870 

Sioux 7.2ie  

Slope 10.861 

Stark 10  isi 

Steele 11,074 

Stutsman 10, 5'9 

Towner 9,68! 

Traill 9.048 

Walsh 9.483 

Ward 11.158  /  "" 

Wells 8.828 

Williams 11,275 

South  Dakota:  Aurora 6  689  ' 

Beadle  10,769  

Bennett.. 8.078 

Bon  Hotime 7.449 

Brookings lo!4?0         

Brown _. 10,721 

Brule 8,772 

Buffalo 7,389 

Butte :..  10.658                                          

Campbell 7.424 

Charles  Mix 7,016 

Clark 7,684 

Clay 9.928 

Codington 10.166 

Corson 7.469 

Custer 9.046  I 

Davison 10  169 

Day , 6,733  

Deuel 9,370 . 

Dewey 7,689                                        

Douglas 6,921                                              

Edmunds 7,639                                                      

Fall  River 10,235 

Faulk 8,661                                             

Grant 8,172           .            

Gregory. 7,585  

Haakon 10,450                                        .: 

Hamlin.... 7,478 

Hand 8,842  

Hanson 6,810    

Harding 8,903  

Hughes 13,457  

Hutchinson 7,145 

Hyde 6,521 

Jackson 8.974  

Jerauld 7,497 

Jones 10.929 

Kingsbury... 8,711  

Lake 8,213 

Lawrence 10,861  

Lincoln 8,404  

Lyman 9,391  

McCook 7,057  

McPherson 6,823  

Marshall 7,852  

Meade 11,627 

Mellette 7,170  
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State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

famil 

median 

income 


State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMS* 

family 

median 

income 


South  Dakota— Continued 

Miner 7,238 

Minnehaha 12,518   Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Moody 8,613 , 

Pennington 10,917 

Perkins 9,938 

Potter 10,740 

Roberts 7,619  

Sanborn 7,917  

Shannon 6,886  

Spink 9,289 

Stanley 9,657 

Sully 7,731  

Todd 6,994  

Tripp 10,494  

Turner 7,516 

Union 10,427  

Walworth 9,160 

Washabaugti 3,952 

Yankton 10,663  

Zieb3ch 5,728 

Nebraska: 

Adams 11,263  

Antelope 8,509  

Arthur 6,393 

Banner 11,602  

Blame 8,469 

Boone 9,094 

Box  Butte 9,623 

Boyd 5,832 

Brown 7,252 

Buffalo 10,705 

Burt 9,463 

Butler 8.103  

Cass 10,263 

Cedar 7,627  

Chase 9,298 

Cherry 9,433 

Cheyenne 9,998 

Clay 8.936 

Colfax 9,610 

Cuming 9,056 

Custer 8,738 

Dakota 10,870   Sioux  City,  lowa-Nebr. 

Dawes ; 8,000 

Dawson 10,375 

Deuel 9,695 

Dixon 8,888 

Dodge 11,535 

Douglas 13,908    Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa.... 

Dundy 8,870 

Fillmore 9,917  

Franklin 7.604 

Frontier 8,408 

Furnas 7,836 

Gage 10,031 

Garden 8,452 

Garfield 7,711  

Gosper 8,402 

Grant 9.909 

Greeley 7.662 

Hall 11,545 

Hamilton 9,795 

Harlan 8.981  

Hayes 7,196 

Hitchcock 8,204 

Holt 8,143 

Hooker 9,496 

Howard 8,477 

Jefferson 8,652 

Johnson 8,208 

Kearney 10,729 

Keith 11,305 

Keya  Paha 4,598 

Kimball 11,730 

Knox 6,672  

Lancaster 13,077    Lincoln,  Nebr 

Lincoln 10,361 : 

Logan 9,187  

Loup 8,245  

McPherson 7,028 

Madison 10,747  

Merrick 10,885 

Morrill 6,896 

Nance 8,942 

Nemaha 11.549 

Nuckolls 9,430  

Otoe 10,240 

Pawnea 6,618  

Perkins 11,204 

Phelps 12,031  

Pierce 7,282  

Platte 12,137  

Polk 8,851  

Red  Willow 9,690  

Richardson 9,098 

Rock 7,962 

Saline 10,374 

Sarpy 13,501    Omaha,  Nebr.-lowa 

Saunders 10,598 

Scotts  Bluff 10,642 

Seward 10,280 

Sheridan 8,734 

Sherman 7,415 

Sioux 7,977 

SUnton 8,717 

Thayer 8,622 

Thomas 9,083 


12,512 


11,927 


13,601 


13,076 


13.601 


Thurston 8,594  

Valley 7,842 

Washington 12.110  

Wayne 8,910  

Webster 7,421  

Wheeler 6,005 

York 10,826 

Kansas: 

Allen 8,474 

Anderson 7,960 

Atchison 10,094  

Barber 10,525 

Barton 10,841  

Bourbon 9,195 

Brown 9,094 

Butler 10,640    Wichita,  Kans 

Chase 8,299 

Chautauqua 7,254  

Cherokee 9,138 

Cheyenne 9,270 

Clark 9,913  

Clay 9,071  

Cloud 9,531  

Coffey 7,716  

Comanche 9,167  

Cowley 10,661  

Crawford 8,375 

Decatur 9,101  

Dickinson 9,464  

Doniphan 10.047  

Douglas 12,033  

Edwards 11.329 

Elk 7,004 

Ellis 10,626  

Ellsworth 8.223 

Finney 11,851  

Ford 11,253 

Franklin 9,821  

Geary 9,420 

Gove 8,236 

Graham 8,744 

Grant 11,364  

Gray 10,617  

Greeley 9,964 

Greenwood 7,656 

Hamilton 10,386 

Harper 9,637 

Harvey 11,509 

Haskell 11,301  

Hodgeman 9,235 

Jackson 10,946 

Jefferson 11,809    Topeka,  Kans 

Jewell 9,219 

Johnson 18, 113    Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans. 

Kearny 10,366 

Kingman 9,113 

Kiowa 11,550 

Labette 9,737 

Lane 9,409 

Leavenworth 13,237  

Lincoln 8,385 

Unn 9,610 

Logan 10,876 

Lyon :...      10.381  

McPherson 11,030 

Marion 8,472 

Marshall 8,769 

Meade 10,552  

Miami 11,205 

Mitchell 8,958  

Montgomery 9,397 

Morris 9,719 

Morton 12,863 :..- 

Nemaha 8.759 

Neosho 10,028 

Ness 8,116 

Norton 10,209 

Osage 10,255    Topeka,  Kans 

Osborne 8,635 

Ottawa 9,136 

Pawnee 10,272  

Phillips 9,011  

Pottawatomie 9,011  

Pratt. 10,975 

Rawlins 8.054 

Reno 11,062 

Republic 8,700 

Rice 9.823 

Riley 10,293 

Rooks 9,845 

Rush 8,624 

RusMll 10,072 

Saline 10,934  

Scott 10,821 

Sedgwick 12,194    Wichita,  Kans 

Seward 12,278 

Shawnee 12,938    Topeka,  Kans 

Sheridan 8,305 

Sherman 10,443 

Smith 8,317 

Stafford 10,567  

Stanton 10.140 

Stevens 11,631  

Sumner 9,879 

Thomas 9,942  

Trego 8,518 

Wabaunsee 8,603 

Wallace 10,210 


12,004 


12,942 


14, 297 


12,942 


0 
12,004 

0 
12,942 
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County 
family 
median 
income   SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
median 
income        State  and  county 


County 
tamily 

median 
income    SMSA 


Ba'ltirnore,'Md'. 
do 


Baltimore,  Md 

Wilmington,  Del.-N.J. 
Washington,  D.C.-Md. 


Baltimore,  IMd...; 
do 

WashYn"gton"DVc.-Md 
do 


Md. 
Va.. 


Va 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Kansas— Continued 

Washington 7  687 

Wichita 10,972  "I 

*"»" 8,179 ;::::: 

Woodson 7  490  

DeuHS'rt'?"*" "•^**  "««"»s"city;'Mo:-"Kins:::: 

Kent 11,536 

Kx**"* •■■■•      }!l'«l    *imiiitonVDei:.N.}VMd:: 

»«WMVA ....... 111,300 

Maryland:  

Allegany 10,599 

Anne  Arundel 15, 194 

Baltimore. 15,855 

Calvert 12,365 

Caroline 10,499 

Carroll 13,583 

Cecil 11,532 

Charles 12,733 

Dorchester. 10,451 

Frederick 12,784 

Garrett 8,522 

Harford 13,217 

Howard 17,257 

Kent 9,801 

Montgomery 22  731 

Prince  Georges 16,822 

Queen  Annes 11,099 

St.  Marys 10,789 

Somerset. 8  029 

Talt)ot 10,748 

Washlrigton 11,458 

Wicomico 11,465 

Worcester 9  067 

Baltimore  City 12,140 

District  of  Columl)ia: 

Virgi'nia:"*"'" "' '^'^    Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. 

Accomack 7,821 

Albemarle 11  945  

Alleghany 9;296  

Amelia 8,201  

Amherst 11,349 

Appomattox _  10  385 

Arlinton ig,  591 

Augusta 10.977 

fat}--- 7,609 

Bedford 9  642 

Bland 7]  559 

Botetourt. n  226 

Brunswick 7  961 

Buchanan 8'756 

Buckingham 7,403 

Campbell 11,728 

Caroline 8, 122 

Carroll..      3,353 

Charles  City 7,114 

Charlotte 6,798 

Chesterfield 14  878 

Clarke 11,303 

Craig 7,886 

Culpeper 9  657 

Cumberland 7,482 

Dickenson 7  124 

FL^x""" i  Jll  ■  Wi«burgVc-oii;,w  Hiiiiib:  Vi 

FJilJ^r::::::::::::-"-  llin  "*^"itin:b:c::Md::vi:::::: 

Soy*" 7;888  

Fluvanna ...  9  354  

franklin HH       9)402  ■ 

Frederick 11,262  ■ 

C|l«s..    9,127  

Greene 9*  ion " 

Greensville 7.360         

Halifax 7. 617 

J-;^:::::::::::::::  }^l^!  -^r^-vi::::::::::::::::: 

"«"ry-- 11,695  H  "      

Highland 7832        

sle  of  Wight 10;  154 

iinTan'J'Us '  "i^i ""Vw^rt NV^-Him,k;;;,-,-vi::;: 

U!"«S?«rge 11,'271  

King  William 10,446      

.Lancaster 7  957 

Lee —  5  5]9 - 

[lliT:::::: "-"  Tm  "'^'^•""''■ci-M^-vi::::::: 

Lunenberg "       7;i62 • 

Madison ...  7  685  

JJ»*hews  :;;       91519  ;; ■ 

Mecklenburg 8,'367      

Middlesex 7^571 - 

Montgomery ""      ii;o36 

fc'™"'^--- |'^2«"Nort"oi'f-port;miGtt,vvi::::::::: 

U*)!!..'^*''*.- 9^069 :::; 

northampton 5  934  ■— 

Northumberland lllll  7512 *" 

Nottoway..  "  9437  "" * 

grange .■.".".":.".'.'."  9,"  326  

Page b'StS 

Patrick 8,978 

Pittsylvania ""      t,m  "I."IIi;;i 


14, 297 
"i4,"i67 


14,280 
14,280 


14,280 
14, 167 
17,571 


14,280 
14,280 

"i7.'57i 
17,571 


Lynchburg,  Va. 

do 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va 


Roanoke.  "Va"IIIIIIIim]^I"; 

LynchbuxViVmrilllllllll! 

Richmond,"VaI""r"IIIir"" 
Richmond,'Va"IIIIIIII"I"" 
Roanoke,  yii.'.'.'.'.V." '.'."'."" 


14,280 
17, 571 


11,945 
11,945 
17, 571 


i2,'ii2 

'ii,"945 
"i3,'62i 

'i2,"ii2 


11,854 
■i7,'57i 


12,589 
13,621 


13,621 
13,621 


12,589 


17,571 


11,446 


P?i!!l?.**tI5— .:; "-223    Richmond,  Va....... 

Prince  Edward 8  971  " 

t"^l  S!?iSl- }hP^  ^eterebJrg-CoibniaTHeighS;  Vi"" 

Pulaski.*"'"'!': Wi  *""""«'"'■  Dc-Md-vf^.*::: 

Rappahannock 7*948 

Richmond 8*793 

tefc:: "--  »5*ig  '"w^vi:::::::::::::::::::: 

Rockingham io;o04  l." 

Russell 8,397 

sh?!handoa-h -:: I' SI?  '^"pport-Briitoi.-TVnr.vi::::;::; 

fwy?— - 8.' 967 :;;;:: • 

Southampton 8,090  

Spotslyvanla 9  8S8  

Stafford 11  2K  

Surry 9  «i  - 

^  -  ..................         ^t  om   ....  _ 

Sussex  ft  TOO  — -.--. — ............ , 

Tazewell 9  268  

*»"»"-- 10;  450 :::::::;":: 

wSaind.:::::;:-:--    7'*'37l  '«"8»p»rt-Bristoi,--TVnn.:vi:::::::: 

*yth« 9;306 ....:.:::: 

uliinHru: -— -  U'H2  Newport  News-Ham'pYon",  vi:::;::: 

elSfd'- \l^2  *«'''"«"'"•  D-c-Md-va' ::: 

Kvistr:::;::::::;:  i?'lf|  "•«"ppo*Bristii;TinK.:vi:::::::: 

Charlottesville 12' 247  

ciiHoXg'e* }2.of2 'NVrf^kVpVrtsmVuVh-,  vi.::::;:^^ 

cS'vinS'on.*!^.^::::::-:"  iS*  ^i  p«««f'''"'«-'co'«"nia''H"eight»Vvi::::: 

Danville '.'.'.'.'.."'.  ll'076 

Emporia 9,*  691  

FaiH^iii^h:;:;:::::::::  fzf^  ■«iiin:^c::Mi:vi::::::::::: 

Franklin 10438 

Fredericksburg l     12*312  

Galax  10,479 

So^nW:-:; }?*i?i  Newport  NVWs-:Himpt-o-n-,vj:::::::: 

ai:::::: }?*gg  >'etei'"buYg.coiiniaTH-eiii*-,-vi;:::: 

S^ll^lfc::::::::::::::  \(^  -ty-hbUriv^:::::::::::::::::::: 

m^XSil,'*  "'** l^'?"^  'NVwpirt  News"-Hamp'to"n.  Vi::'.""" 

N°rf«"'' 10,279    Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va.....:: 

Norton 10,220  

£«*"!''"'«- }?.  850  >"etm"bu"^-"coiinia"rH'eiiim,  vi::::: 

rS."'"::::::::::::::  }}■  Jii  No-foik-portsmouth,  v.!..;. :: 

Si';''™"!!'' ji.'85i  Richmoiid.vi:::::::::::::::::::::: 

J°"""<e 10,758    Roanoke,  Va 

Silem    12,215  do ' 

South  Boston.. 10,061         "    "" 

Staunton 12  039  " 

vSiR^Vh }S' B "Norfcik^'ortimoJth, vi::::::::::::: 

Virginia  Beach 13,804  do 

Waynesboro 12,833         

wlniSr* \l-^  NewportNe-w;:Himptb«-,-vi::::::::: 

West  Virginia: '^ 

Barbour 7530 

Berkeley 11,193  

Boone 8,610  

Braxton 6,328  

?!???* J2.1J5    Steubenvilie-Weifton,  dhio-w:Va"::' 

Calhoun" 6  278    "''"*'"«»'"'-*sl'land,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio. 

Clay.,. :::::::::::::::::    5,' 910 

Doddridge 6  864  

^ayette Kiia ::::'".:"" 

Gilmer 6  342  " 

Grant 7,527 

Greenbrier 7  529 

Hampshire 7,626 

Hl^dT-".::;:::::': '*.6»"steYuWnv¥eVwiirt^i;ohVo:w."vi::::: 

Harrison...:::::::::::::  10*919 ' 

Jackson 10*098    " 

Jefferson 10)025 C 

f^^"' ".  554  charteston;  w:  Va::::::::::::::::::: 

Lincoln 7  154  

if^jn--;.- io;oi2 :::::::::::::: 

McDowell 8,303  

K*"'"-- 10,393 ::::::::::: 

M«ol;!'l:::::-::: Vil  *"'-»''«•  *•  v.vohio::::::::::::::: 

Mercer 9*334 

"!"•"• 9,392 ::::::::::::::: 

Mingo 7  254  

Monongalia loj  716 

Monroe 7  08O  

Morgan 9*507 

Nicholas 91371  ~ 

^Si^itin:;::::::::::--  ^[g| "wh^"'ii:*:vi::6hs::::::::::::::: 

Pleasants n'sgi  

Pocahontas 7  149 * 

Preston 7*869 " " ' 

SSST:::::::::: 'it^  "chiH^  w:w:::::::::::::::::::: 

Randdpli 7*832 ■ 

"itchtor. ::    j;Sf ::::::::::::::::::: 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


13,621 

"ii,"854 
17,571 


12,112 


9,573 


9,573 


12.589 
17,571 


9,573 

■ii,"44« 

ii,'854 


17, 571 
17,571 


12,589 
■"ii,"854 

■'ii.Ms 

"iiSM 
11,446 

'ii,"854 
11,446 

13,621' 
12, 112 
12, 112 


11,446 
11,446 

12,589 


13.061 
10, 515 


13,061 


11,557 


11,268 


11,268 


11,557 
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state  and  county 


County 
femily 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

County 

family 

family 

median 

median 

income 

State  and  county 

income    SMSA 

West  Virginia— Continued 

Roane 7,676 

Summers 7,258 

Taylor 9,375 

Tucker 6,853 

Tyler 9,954 

Upshur. 8,616 

Wayne 9,240 

Webster. 5,069 

Wetzel 11,581 

Wirt 7,901 

Wood 11,626 

Wyoming 10,306 

Noivi  Carolina: 

Alamance 12,250 

Alexander 9,931 

Alleghany 7,361 

Anson 8,120 

Ashe 6,965 

Avery 7,529 

Beaufort 8,584 

Bertie 6,334 

Bladen 6,930 

Brunswick 7,717 

Buncombe 10,431 

Burke 11,931 

Cabarrus.. 12,316 

Caldwell 10,650 

Camden 9,269 

Carteret. 9,775 

Caswell 9,107 

Catawba 12,218 

Chatham 9,683 

Cherokee 6,593 

Chowan 8,607 

Clay 6,248 

Cleveland 10,807 

Columbus 7,167 

Craven 8,972 

Cumberland 9,525 

Currituck 8,615 

Dare 8,975 

Davidson 11,131 

Davie 10,618 

Duplin 7,444 

Durham 11,491 

Edgecombe 8,579 

Forsyth 12,776 

Franklin . 7,199 

Gaston 11,982 

Gates 8,262 

Graham 6,931 

Granville 8,985 

Greene 7,003 

Guilford 13,047 

Halifax 7,284 

Harnett 8,975 

Haywood 10,163 

Henderson 8,849 

Hertford 8,161 

Hoke 8,622 

Hyde 5,319 

Iredell 10.738 

jMkson 7,632 

Johnston 8,002 

Jones 6,795 

Lee 9,883 

Lenoir 9,153 

Lincoln 11,542 

McDowell 9,691 

Macon 7,162 

Madison 5,858 

Martin 7,432 

Mecklenburg 13, 857 

Mitchell 7,048 

Montgomery 9,050 

Moore 9,227 

Nash 8,603 

New  Hanover 11,061 

Northampton 6,766 

Onslow 8,137 

Orange 11,720 

Pamlico 6,975 

Pasquotank 8,955 

Pender 7,105 

Perquimans 6,290 

Person ...i 9,076 

Pitt 9,008 

Polk 8,469 

Randolph 11,321 

Richmond 9,554 

Robeson 7,465 

Rockingham 10,820 

Rowan 11,643 

Rutherford 9,693 

Sampson 7,346 

Scotland 9,818 

Stanly. 10,900 

Stokes 8,966 

Sur7 1238 

Swam 7,249 

Transylvania 10,951 

Tyrrell 5,588 


Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio 10, 515 


Parkeisburg-Marietta,  W.  Va.-Ohio... 
do. . ................. 


Burlington,  N.C. 


11,555 
11,555 


12, 251 


Wilmington,  N.C :...:...::.:""i6,'465 

AshevilTe,  N.C 10, 342 


Fayettevine,  N.C 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  V» 


9,522 
11,446 


Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point.  12, 575 

N.C. 


Raleigh,  N.C 12.605 

GrMnsboro^winHon^sre'nwHigh'Point 12,575 

N.C. 

■c"hVriime:N.c.'.:::::::::::::::::::::::::""i3,"425 


Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High    Point,        12, 575 
N.C. 


Asheville,  N.C... 
ChVri6tte:N.cV:: 

Wiimingto^N.C" 

RaieigKiifc::::! 


Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High    Point, 
N.C. 


1,0342 
"\3,ii5 

"w,'m 
■ros 


12,575 


Greensboro— Winston-Salem — High    Point, 
N.C 


12,575 


SMSA 
family 
median 
income 


Union 10,898 

Vance 9,034 

Wake 12,744 

Warren 7,005 

Washington 9,645 

Watauga 7,893 

Wayne 8,186 

Wilkes 8,688 

Wilson 8,772 

Yadkin 9,895 

Yancey 6,680 

South  Carolina: 

Abbeville 9,666 

Aiken... 11,835 

Allendale 8,308 

Anderson 10,617 

Bamberg 7,328 

Barnwell 9,658 

Beaufort 9,051 

Berkeley 9,194 

Calhoun 6,541 

Charleston 10,783 

Cherokee 10,001 

Chester 9,674 

Chesterfield 8,980 

Clarendon 5,948 

Colleton 7,260 

Darlington 8,759 

Dillon 7,767 

Dorchester 9,597 

Edgefield 8, 114 

Fairfield 7,259 

Florence 9,834 

Georgetown 8, 922 

Greenville 11,683 

Greenwood... 11,439 

Hampton 7,648 

Horry 7,995 

Jasper 6,560 

Kershaw 10,173 

Lancaster 11,251 

Laurens 11,188 

Lee 6,495 

Lexington 11,088 

McCormick.. 6,445 

Marion 7,863 

Marlboro 8,078. 

Newberry 9,800 

Oconee 10,121 

Orangeburg. 7,592 

Pickens 11,131 

Richland 11,466 

Saluda 9,132 

Spartanburf. 10,680 

Sumter 8,500 

Union 9,933 

Williamsburg. 6,597 

York 11,183 

Georgia: 

Appling 7,476 

Atkinson 6,199 

Bacon .............  7,093 

Baker 5,301 

Baldwin 9,487 

Banks... ............  7,645 

Barrow 9,275 

Barton 11,383 

BenHill 8,080 

Berrien 7,977 

Bibb 10,902 

Bleckley 8, 323 

Brantley 9,049 

Brooks 6,345 

Bryan 9,070 

Bulloch 8,452 

Burke 5,771 

Butts 9,412 

Calhoun 4,968 

Camden 11,869 

Candler 6,690 

Carroll 10,122 

Catoosa 11.417 

Charlton 7,665 

Chatham 10,909 

Chattahooche 8,563 

Chattooga 10,202 

Cherokee 10,792 

Clarke 11,300 

Clay 4,220 

Clayton 14,255 

Clinch 7,781 

Cobb 13,101 

Coffee 7,649 

Colquitt 7,901 

Columbia 11,358 

Cook 8,288 

Coweta 10,153 

Crawford 6,455 

Crisp 8,080 

Dade 9,326 

Dawson 7,268  , 

Decatur 7,428  . 

De  Kalb 16,155 

Dodge 7,107 

Dooly 7,028 

Dougherty 10,699 

Douglas 12,359 


Charlotte,  N.C 

Raieigh,  Nx::::::::::::::::::: 


13,425 
12,665 


Greensboro— Winston-Salem^igh    Point,        12, 575 
N.C 


Augusta,  Ga.-S.C U.  155 

"chart«Von:s.c.:::::::::::::::::::::::::"'"i6:429 
■chari«ton:s:c::::::::::::::::::::::::::""io,'429 


Charleston,  S.C 


10, 429 


Greenville,  S.C. 


11.552 


Columbia,  S.C. 


Greenville,  S.C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Greenvilie,  S.C 


11.4S2 


11,552 
11,452 

"ii;552 


Macon,  Ga.. .......................... 


11,299 


Savannah,  Ga. 
AtFartaiGi::: 


10,915 
'14:213 


Chattanooga,  Tann.-G« 11, 391 


Savannah,  Ga 

Columbus,  Ga.-Alabama. 

AtiantaiGi:::. :::.::.: 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga.-s.'c::- ::::: 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.. 

A'tianta:"Ga:::::::::::: 


Albany,  Ga... 
AtUnU,  Gi... 


10,915 
10, 101 

'u',m 


14,213 
"i4."2i3 

'ii.'iss 


11,391 

"i4:2i3 


10,697 
14,  U3 
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


Georgie— Continued 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham „ 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd... 


SMSA 

family 

medain 

income 


6.271 
7.990 
10, 852 
8,903 
7,508 
7. 169. 
7,772 
12, 321 
11,140 


Savannah,  Gall 


Atlanta.  Ga 


10.915 


14.  213 


Forsyth 10,413 

Franklin g  792 

Fulton 12,789 


Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris , 

Hart. 


7,715 
7,157 

10. 583 

10, 739 
7,035 
7,886 

13, 625 
9,901 

10.198 
5,946 
9,956 
9.288 
8.305 


Atlanta,  Ga I---^mr""IIIII""II]        14,213 

Atlanta,  Ga.."."".'.'"rrr"jirrrri""^'j    14,231 


Atlanta.  Ga 


14.213 


Heard 9  442 

fjenry io,934    Atlanf'arGa'.'.".".".'; Mjii 

.Houston 12,342    Macon.  Ga 11299 

Irwin S.791  'i,t»» 

Jackson 9*403  

8;594  .'.'.'.'..v. 

7,622 

7,473 

6,823 

7,301 


Macon,  Ga 11*299 


Albany.  Ga.. '~/.'.'.'.'''\h',ksi 


Jasper 
Jeff  Davis 
Jefferson. 
Jenkins.. 
Johnson.. 

Jones lo.'ooi 

Lamar 9,078 

Lanier 8,243 

Laurens g  151 

!-fe-_^- 8.762 

Liberty 8.579 

Lincoln g  239 

L"''!!-- 6.299 

Lowndes 9,354 

Lumpkin g,  goi 

McOuffie 10,024 

Mcintosh 7,966 

Macon 7  214 

Madison 8,'606 

Ma'ion.. 8.366 

Meriwether 8,315 

Miller i  mt 

Mitchell 7223 

Monroe 10*444 

Montgomery 7,'o71 

Morgan 7,965 

M""ay- 10,980 

Columbus 10  620 

Newton 10  951 

Oconee 9408 

Oglethorpe 7*931  

p^ui^'"? 10,' 055  'AtiairtaVGa:::::;::: ii-jii 

PeKh 10' 280                                  ■''" 

Pickens 10  407 

Pierce 7*959  ' 

p''!« 8)625 :::;::;::::::::::::::::: 

poi'v 9,690.. 

Pu'aski 7  563                                            

Putnam 10  345               

Quitman 5' 514 

Rabun 7*921      * 

Randolph 5607 

Richmond 10*809 


Columbus,  Ga.-Ala '. 

Atlanta,  Ga 


10. 101 
14.213 


Rockdale. 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot , 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Tavlor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns. 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Uoson 

Walker.... 


.   .      Augusta.  Ga.-S.C 

11.946    Atlanta.  Gi 

7.631  

6. 806 

8.323 

10.797 

6.904 

6.171  

7.868  

7.595 

6,549 

7,140 

8.522 

8.595 

8,362 

6,177 

6.222 

9.873 

7.438 ^"!"I" 

7,546    Macon,  Ga... 

6,452 

10.061  

10.905    Chattanooga,  Tenn.'-Ga. 


11,155 
14,213 


11,299 


w;»-- JX-iXi    i-nmanoog»,    lenn.-ua 11  391 

Jj!™"' 10,407    AHanU.G« \\,y, 

*af» 9.287  iKiii 


Ware 
Warren 

Washington .'... 

Wayne 

Wel)ster "/ 

Wheeter 

White 

Whitfield  . 


9,287 
6,436 
7,950 
9,595 
5,148 
6,726 
7,900 
11,617 


Wilcox.. 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 

Florida: 
Alachua 
Baker.     . 

Bay 

Bradford... 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 
Charlotte  .. 

Citrus 

Clay...  . 

Collier 

Columbia... 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia... 

'      Ragler 

Franklin 

Gadsden  . 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf.. 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands... 
Hillsborough. 

Holmes 

Indian  River. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee. . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach... 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa... 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington... 
Kentucky: 

Adair 

Allen , 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

M\ 

Boon*. 

Boartwn 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge... 

Bullitt. 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittendon 

Cumberland... 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Ellwtt 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming , 


-       6,137.... 

7,849  .  

9,199....        

.    7,624 ------i^;;iir"ri;;";r": " 

11.011    Gainesville.  Fla  m  oc, 

.      10.683    Jacksonville.  Fla       {I'lif 

9,736  .;.;;;;:::::;:;; 

W-^l    Melbourn-tifusvil"le-Cocoa,"na.'." 12001 

6  207    '^"^'-^"''^^''sleMo'lywood.na. ...";;.".■.'"       13;  151 

8.'8i2 ;.": 

7.871  ..        

10.319    Jacksonville,  Fla i|-«,- 

12,152  "•"* 

9,807  -...!!;;!;!;;;;i:::i::::;; 

12,576    Miami.  Fla..  .         io'iii 

7,234 .;  "     

11,549    Jacl(sonviile.  Fla."'. I \'\'ii\ 

10.709    Pensacola,  Fla " \k^S^ 

5,916  V.V. - 

7,919    .        

7,238 

8.714  ..  

8,526  

7,854  ...  

7,106  ....     "" 

9,121  ..  .        

8,090 

7.479 1.";."I.'.".'""' " 

10,827    Tampa-St.  Petersburg,"FYa'.'.!"I";;""""" "10,444 

9!28l  '.'...'.". " 

6.842  ....  

7.081 :::: 

7.575 ...  

8.334 

10,196    Fort  Myers,  Fla \k\ai, 

11.856    Tallahassee,  Fla...  .  iT«2 

7,852  "•"'" 

6,496  ....        

7,661  

8,854 

8,939 

10,213  ..  

10,191 ;.-"!i";"!ii";; 

11,409    Jacksonville,  Fla "" ii"«i 

10,238  "•'*' 

8.741 ..::::::: 

11.194    Orlando,  Fla ""II!"III       ii273 

7,926 do 11*97^ 

12.292    West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 12273 

6,557    Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Fla '.'..'.'.'.       10*444 

10,116     do 1(1*441 

9,915    Lakeland-Winter  Haven.  Fla        9*922 

8.213 '■"" 

7,943    Jacksonville,  Fla. ..."]! \\'v,\ 

8,999 I. "•"' 

8,977    Pensacola,  Fla '.'..'...'. in"i9S 

10,073    Sarasota,  Fla mnm 

12,400    Orlando.  Fla n'Sn 

7,857 ;: 

8,844 :::: 

8,638 ..I.;:;;.".": 

8,833    Daytona  Beach,  fla " g'g35 

8,666    Tallahassee,  Fla "I h'mh 

7,614 ''■"* 

6.021 -  --------ii-""iiiiiiii;i:i;:::::;::;:;: 

6,333 

6,974 

11.090 

9,904 

7,815 

5,696 

5,840 ::::::::: 

14,165    Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-ind  .  ' W'tkl 

9,982    Lexington.  Ky........  12673 

11.352    Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va..kV.:6hii::::::       lo:515 

10,  558 . 

7,438 

4.492 

8,437  ....       

10.  *9}  Louisville.  KMnd...:.::::::::::::::::::  "13,-216 

b,  75Z ... 

8,215 

8,379 :::.:::: 

13. 138    Cincinnati.  Ohio-Ky.-lnd ".l.'.'....V.        13^48 

9; 742  ".'.'.'...'. 

7,018 

5,853 

8, 418    Clarkville-Hop'kins,  TennV-kV.'-Iir" 16  141 

4*383    '-Mington.Ky :.       ,21673 

sissi  "'.'."'... 

7,754 

5,659 " 

12,049    Owensboro,  ky..         xiiM 

5,358 

6, 584 .'."IIII"" 

12,674    Lexington,  Ky '."'. i2'673 
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state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

County 

family 

family 

median 

median 

income 

State  and  county 

income    SMSA 

Kentucky— Continued 

Floyd 6,902 

Franklin 12,888 

Fulton 7,538 

Gallatin 6,831 

Garrard 8,648 

Grant 9,710 

Graves 9,425 

Grayson 7,642 

Green 7,752 

Greenup 10,067 

Hancock 11,679 

Hardin - 9,104 

Harlan 6,625 

Harrison 9.149 

Hart.. 5,806 

Henderson 10,399 

Henry.... 9,143 

Hickman 8,180 

Hopkins 9,965 

Jarkson 4,651 

Je«erson 13,239 

Jessamine 9,943 

Johnson 6,066 

Kenton 12,617 

Knott 4,638 

Knox 4,795 

Larue.... 8,588 

Laurel 6,268 

Lawrence 4.875 

Lee 4.246 

Leslie 4,973 

Letcher 6,060 

Lewis 7,252 

Lincoln 7,512 

Livingston 8,188 

Logan 8,433 

Lvon 8,781 

McCracken 10,852 

McCreary 4,336 

McLean 7,987 

Madison 8,803 

Magoffin. 4,396 

Marion 7,701 

Marshall 8,999 

Martin 4,827 

Mason 9,616 

Meade 9,254 

Menifee 6,834 

Mercer 9,821 

Metcalfe 5,390 

Monroe 5,293 

Montgomery 9,111 

Morgan... 4.695 

Muhlenberg 9.288 

Nelson 9.439 

Nicholas 9.264 

Ohio 8.566 

Oldham 10.847 

Owen 7.956 

Owsley 3.248 

Pendleton 9,999 

Perry 6.517 

Pike  7.682 

Powell 6.696 

Pulaski 6.525 

Robertson 5,315 

Rockcastle 5,962 

Rowan 7,191 

Russell 5,658 

Scott 9,503 

Shelby 9,597 

Simpson 8,790 

Spencer 8.801 

Taylor 9,242 

Todd 7,598 

Trigg 7,153 

Trimble 9,333 

Union 11,489 

Warren 10.009 

Washington.. 7,943 

Wayne 4,602 

Webster 8.494 

Whitley 6,023 

Wolfe 3,566 

Woodford 11,484 

Tennessee: 

Anderson 11,314 

Bedford 9,004 

Benton 8,257 

Bledsoe 6,701 

Blount 9,836 

Bradley 10,313 

Campbell 5,879 

Cannon 6,973 

Carroll 9.268 

Carter 8.078 

Cheatham 10.290 

Chester 7.195 

Claiborne 5,865 

Clay 4,828 

Cocke 7,495 

Coffee 9,584 

Crockett 7,412 

Cumberland 7,017 

Davidson..... 12,801 

Decatur 8,593 

OeKalb 8,181 


Huntington-Ashland,  W.  Va.-Ky.-Ohio. 


10,515 


Evansvilie,  Ind.-Ky. 


12,005 


Louisville,  Ky.-Ind 13,216 

Lexington,  Ky 12,673 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.-Ind 13,487 

LbuisViireVky."-Jnd'.l"."'"IIII]Ii;'i;i'"I"'i3,2i6 
Lexi"nWn,kyI.'.".".'.".';.'""Ii;."'I"."I'r'"i2,"673 


Lexington,  Ky 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

knoxviiie,  Tenn 


12, 673 
10, 761 

"16,761 


Nashville-Davidson,  Tenn. 


12,040 


Nashville-Davidson,  Tenn.. 


12,400 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


Dickson 9.238 

Oyer 9,336 

Fayette 5,331 

Fentress 5,191 

Franklin 9,032 

Gibson 8,701 

Giles 8,082 

Grainger 7,195 

Greene 8,015 

Grundy 5,711 

Hamblen 10,040 

Hamilton 11,518 

Hancock 3.796 

Hardeman 7,587 

Hardin 7,402 

Hawkins 8, 166 

Haywood 5,577 

Henderson 7,534 

Henry 8,461 

Hickman 7,248 

Houston 6,812 

Humphreys. 9,142 

Jackson 4,784 

Jefferson 8,373 

Johnson 6,756 

Knox 10.852 

Lake 5,842 

Lauderdale 5.914 

La-Arence 7,623 

Lewis.. 8,041 

Lincoln 8,585 

Loudon 9,315 

McMinn 8,836 

McNairy 6,707 

Macon 6,866 

Madison.. 10,000 

Marion 8,351 

Marshall 10,142 

Maury.... 10,257 

Meigs 7,195 

Monroe 7,226 

Montgomery 10,214 

Moore 9,055 

Morgan 6,822 

Obion... 9,286 

Overton 5,064 

Perry 6,365 

Pickett 5,367 

Polk 9,449 

Putnam 7,637 

Rhea 7,755 

Roane 9,722 

Robertson 9,083 

Rutherford 10,570 

Scott 5,688 

Sequatchie 7,115 

Sevier 7,998 

Shelby 11,621 

Smith 8,117 

Stewart 7,703 

Sullivan 10,706 

Sumner 10,858 

Tipton 7,345 

Trousdale 6,893 

Unicoi 8.431 

Union 7.080 

Van  Buren 8.509 

Warren 8.819 

Washington 9.621 

Wayne 7.150 

Weakley 8.052 

White 7.084 

Williamson 10,697 

Wilson 10,883 

Alabama: 

Autauga 9.800 

Baldwin 9,901 

Barbour 6,965 

Bibb 7.692 

Blount 8.136 

Bullock 5,075 

Butler 7,229 

Calhoun.. 9,520 

Chambers 9,546 

Cherokee 7,316 

Chilton 7,757 

Choctan 6,819 

Clarke 7,622 

Clay 7,338 

Cleburne 8.585 

Coffee 8.765 

Colbert 10.283 

Conecuh 6.586 

Coosa 8.403 

Couington 7.715 

Crenshaw 6.142 

Cullman 8.300 

Dale 9.188 

Dallas 7.520 

De  Kalb 7.022 

Elmore 9.125 

Escambia 8.o32 

Etowah 9.892 

Fayette 7,250 

Franklin 8.204 

Geneva 7,765 

Greene 3.566 

Hale 4,741 


Nashville-Davidson.  Tenn.. 


12.400 


Chattanooga.  Tenn.-Ga.. 


Kingsport-Bristol.  Tenn.-Va.. 


11,391 
■9,573 


Knoxville,  Tenn 10,761 

Chattanooga,  tenn.-Ga 11,391 

Ciarkviire^HVpkinsrT«nn.'-Ky.\"I"""Iir'''i6,'i4l 

Nashvifle-Davidson,  tenn... 12,400 

do 12,400 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga 11,391 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ariz 15,455 

kingsport-BMstolfennVva."!"""!"""'  9. 573 

Nasnville-Davidson,  Tenn 12,400 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ariz 11,455 

knoxViflerTenn."l""I"""""I""II  15,761 

Nashville-Davidson,  tenn 12,400 

....do 12,400 

Montgomery,  Ala 10,677 

Mobile,  Ala 10,300 


Anniston,  Ala. 


9,520 


Floience,  Ala 


9,984 


Montgomery,  Ala. 
Gadsden.  Ala 


10,677 
"9,893 
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Alabama— Continued 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery , 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

St  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 

Mississippi: 

Adams 

Alcorn H 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll H 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw I, 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay ""; 

Coahoma 

Copiah ,l'J, 

Covington... .1.11"' 

DeSoto 

Forrest [ 

Franklin 

George 3.II' 

Greene '.."'." 

Grenada '.I. II! 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds ■ 

Holmes 

Humphreys... I.  "Ill 

Issaquena I" 

Itawamba.. 

Jackson I.IIIIII' 

Jasper l."'.l' 

Jefferson I.IIIII 

Jefferson  Davi$..IIIII 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette.IIIIII 

Lamar 

Lauderdalellllllllll 

Lawrence 

Leake "" 

Lee 1. 1. mil 

Leflore IIIIIIIIII 

Lincoln I. Ill" 

Lowndes I.I. 

Madison '..'.'JH... 

Marion. 

Marshall. ..I.IIIIIIi; 

Monroe 

Montgomery I 

Neshoba... 

Newton. ..IIIIIIIII" 

Noiubee. 

Oktibbeha.. 

Panola 

Pearl  River 
Perry. 

Pike...IIIII 

Pontotoc... 

Prentiss " 

Qjitman I.H 

Rankin... 

Scott IIIIII" 

Sharkey HH 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone IIII 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie IIII" 

Tate 

JiPWh IIII 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 
median 
income         State  and  county 
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7.013 

10. 310 

9,014 

11,662 

7.271 

10, 012 

8,593 

10.  571 

8.810 

5.385 

6,911 

12.560 

6.628 

7.971 

8.648 

10.403 

6,338 

11,044 

11,302 

5,469 

7, 185 

7, 424 

7.482 

8,073 

9.142 

9.486  . 

5,526  . 

9,496  . 

8,999  . 

10, 149 

8.938 

7.765. 

4,767  . 

8.259  . 


Birmingham,  AJal  I 
Florence,  Afalllll 

Huntsvilie.Aiallll 

Huttbvilie,"AiaIIII 


Hunfsvniie.Aiallll 
Mobile.  Ala 

Montgomery,  Mali 


Columbus,  Ga.-Ala. 

Birmingham,  Ala... 

--do 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.III 
Birmingham,  Ala... 


11. 341 
"9l984 

" 111592 

'il"592 


11,592 
10,300 

16,677 


10, 101 
11,341 
11,341 


10, 147 
11,341 


Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss.. 

do 

Jackson,  Miss 


8.886 

8,801 

5,035 

6,888  IIIIIIIIIIIIII"  " 

6,120 

5.722 HI" 

^ISlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
7,793 

6,305 

6.484 

8,184 

7.981 

5.572 1 

6,412 IIIIII 

7,425 

10,  593    Memphis,  Tenn.-Arji 

8,790 

5.801 

8,745 

5,452 

7,976  

7.555 

9.694 
10.883 

4.212 

4.206 . 

6,238 

8,266  .  .  

9,952  .  ...    

6,620  ...  

3,864 

5,927 

8,627  .  .        

4.830 

8.082 

7.418 

9,121 

6.080  .  ..      • 

5,444  .  .        

9.594 

6.854 

7.195  ...  .  

9,042 

6,494  ....  

6,448 

6,368 

7,857 1. 

6.329 

7,257 ".    

6.925 .^ 

4,840 

7,942 

6,305 

7,895  .......  .       

7,206 

6.819 

7,011 

7,360 

4,711  

10,106    Jackson,  Miss... .11" 

6,321 

4,775....  

6.942 

7.034 

9, 222    Biloxi-Gulfpbrt,  Mi'ssII! 

4, 995 ..  . 

4,486 

7,249 

6.687 

7.732 

3.565 


11.455 


9.696 

9.696 

10,703 


10, 703 


9,696 


Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yalobusha 

Yazoo 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas. 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence.. 

Izard. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller , 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada 

Newton... 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett. 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St  Francis . 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington 

White.. 

Woodruff 

Yell 

Louisiana: 

Acadia 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

DeSoto 

E.  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Carroll 

E.  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 


County 
family 
median 
income   SMSA 


SMSA 
family 
median 
income 


'  Fort  Smi^th"Ark"  bkiil 
Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark.. 


-  7,404 

.   6,767 

-  9,471 IIIIIIIIII" 

I    ?;f^  IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

-  6,121 

-  5,199 1 

.   7,219 

.    6  137 mil 

-  5,802 iiiimiiiiimim 

.       8,226 

-  7,560 mm  " 

.       7,355 

8,752    Fayettevilla-Springda'le,  Ark. 
7,807 . 

.    6,942 mum 

.       7,704 imillllll 

.       7,854 1. 

.       4,991 II 

8,008  

.    6,219  iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

.       5,903 

.       6,650 HI 

7,883 

8,249  

8,933 

8,347 

8,327 

8,537 

7,762 

6,724 I       

6,604 m  I  mil 

8.976 

6,682 

5,398 1 

8,114 1. 

9.117 .'.mm 

7.597 

1:733  iiiiiiimmii 

6. 728  .....III.III 

^%  "-":::: 

9. 443    Pine  Bluff,  ArkmilllHir 

^SSimiiiiiimiiiii 

6.142 m.iii 

5,176 

6,077 mimiii 

9, 296    Teurkana,  Tex.-Afk"mm 

6,616 

8.505 Ill  

5.279 

5,058  .  

8, 772    TeMrkinil  tex.-ArkV.*.V."' 

7,394 1. 

5,830 

6,236 Iimilll 

6,088 mi 

{JS ;:::::::;::: -■": 

«::::::::-:::::=;;; 
6.981 ...:::::: 

f^ 

8.'7M  " 

6,915 
11.226 

6. 511 

7,162 
10.846 

6,080 

5.149 

9.988 

7.655 

1:211             mmmmmmmii 
61^    iiiiiim 

9. 453    Fayetteville-Springd'ale,  ArkVmm'imi 

7, 665 -.-.-... 

6,347 

7.510 mmmmmmmii 

7.055 

j     ^y  — .......... 

lo!  318  *Bitoii"RMge."u"m::mmmmm 

8. 204  ,_.«.. 

5. 239 ..IIIIIIII 

8,428         

7, 054  IIIIIIIIII ~'* 

10,664    Shreveport  La " 

10.638    ....do:  

11, 049    Lake  Charles  li-imilllllim 

9;  m 

6  017  iiiiiiiiimi - 

7  US mi 

8. 165 mmmmiiimirm"' 

6.863 .  "  — — 

12, 582    Baton  Rouge.  lj.V."IIim 
4. 696  ... 

7  457..  mum 

5  765       

4.859  iiiiimmmmmmm 


9.100 


8.497 

11.455 


9,447 


9.972 


9,972 


'uwVRoek-No"itt"UWeRocklAVkI 
"iittlVRiick-NMtt'uwV  Rock!  Ark." 
7ortSmiOirArk-OkiaV.miIIIIIII 


11,143 

*il,i43 

"8.'497 

"i'fdo 


10.592 
10.592 
11,053 


,.       12,582 


State  and  county 


Louisiana — Continued 

Grant 

Iberia , 

Iberuille 

jKkson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Oavto 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

la  Salle 

Lincoln ......... 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Polnte  Coupe 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St  Bernard 

St  Charles 

St  Helena 

St  James 

St  John  the  Baptist.. 

St  Landry 

St.  Maritn 

St  Mary 

St  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll 

We^t  Feliciana 

Winn 

Oklahoma: 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland 

Coal... 

Comanche 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant , 

Greer 

Harmon ....... 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Loga,= 

Love 

McClain 

McCurtain 

Mcintosh 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg. 

Pontotoc 


Couaty 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

finiily 

median 

income 


6, 388    Alexandria.  La 

.252 

8,845 

9,317  

13. 103    New  Orleans,  La 

7.705  

10.607    Lafayatta,U 

10.127  

8.204 

g_442 

9, 792  Baton  RougerLaV.mm 

4.987  

7.136 :.. 

6,354 


9.568 

9.328 

11.782 

7,012 

8,693 

5,891 

6,885 

7,266 

12,708 

12.081 

5,807 

10.382 

10,592 

6,285 

7.132 

10,428 

10,815 

6,877 

4,353 

11.049 

7.925 

7.146 

8.653 

8,042 

9.620 

8.123 

5.809 

7.348 

7,469 

5.587 
7.581 
6,310 
10.383 
8.533 
8.454 
7.301 
7.216 
11,002 
9, 197 
6,783 
6. 328 
9.635 
11.704 
5.556 
9.343 
8.418 
8. 794 
9.800 
9.437  , 
5,098  . 
8,949  . 
7,655  . 
10, 732  . 
8,264  . 
8,954  . 
7,724  . 
6,009  . 
7,028  . 
9,331  . 
6,291  . 
6,954. 
8,402  . 
6,812  . 

5. 137  . 
11,470. 

9,991  . 

7.138  . 
5, 618  . 
6,650 
7, 767  . 
9,524. 
7,885  . 
8,591 
7,011 
5,737 
8,200 
7,865 

8,  on 

8,726 
8,700 
9,296 
7,388 
6,000 
12,464 
7,667 
9,368 
8,973 
9,398 
8,726 
8,156 
8,205 


New  Orleans,  La 

Monroe,  La 


Alexandria,  La 

New  drtaans.  La.  .  .  IIII 

New  Orleans,  La I 


Fayettevllle-Springdale,  Ark. 

Shreveport  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La 


8.806 

'ii,i36 
'i2,'se 


11.136 
9,326 


8,806 


11,136 


9,100 
10,592 
12.582 


Oklahoma  City.'Okial 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklal 
Lawton,  dklal.IIIIII. 

Tulsa,'6k]aIIIIIIIIi: 


12.301 


12,301 
"9.'344 

'i2.'274 


Fort  Smith,  Ark.-Okla. 
dkiaiioma  CityVOkJa." 

tuis"a.'okiaimmmi 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
fulsaVOkiilllllllll 


8,497 
"l2,'36i 

■l2,'274 


12,301 
■f2,'274 


State  and  county 


Pottawatomie 

Pushmataha.. 

Roger  Mills 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah.... 

Stephens 

Texas ...... 

Tillman 

TuIm 

Wagoner 

Washington....... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 

Texas: 

Anderson 

Andrews ..... 

Angelina 

Aransas 

Arctier 

Armstrong. 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan.... 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman.... 

Collin 

Collingswort 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

COOKO 

Coryell 

Cotfle 

Crane 

CrKkett 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWitt 

Dickens... 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland 

Ector 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Erath . 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone , 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston , 

Garza 

Gillespie 

Glasscock 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson , 

Gngg. 


County 
family 
median 
income   SMSA 


SMSA 
family 
median 
incORM 


KHleen-Temple.  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 


texarkana.  Tex.-Ark 

Houston.  Tex 

Bryan-College  Station,  Tex.. 


9, 720    Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

4, 633 

8, 259 

9.973    Tulsa,  Okla 

7,214 

6, 329    Fort  Smith,  Ark.-Okla 

9. 118 

10, 615 

12,770   Tulsa,  Okla 

8. 776 .do 

7,978 ^ 

10, 341  


8,481 

12,335 
9,892 
8,231 
9,567 

10,059 
7,544 
7^567 
S,67l 
9,288 
7,905 
8,058 
8,168 
9.177 

10.653 
6,504 

11,069 
7,719 

10,568 

14,012 

10.321 
7,015 
8,102 
5,566 
8,108 
6,702 
8,589 
7,615 
9.731 
8.547 
6.807 
7,374 

12,624 
8,366 
8,878 
9.349 
8.245 
8,948 
8,792 
8.190 
7.500 
6,582 

12.071 
7.558 
8.498 
9,827 
7,229 
6,878 
9,983 
8,189 
6,773 

11.750 
9,028 
8,586 
8,406 
9,577 

14. 123 
9.650 

10,561 
6.686 

12, 187 
7,105 
8,201 
5,743 
8.214 
5.830 
7,092 

12.256 
6.584 

10,230 

10.322 
8,050 
6,398 
7,930 
5.971 
8, 117 
8.737 
5.626 

10.755 
6,338 
8,143 
6.305 

10.600 

12.657 
8.340 
8.567 
8,251 
7.376 
6,225 

11,560 

11.121 

10.690  . 


12,301 

'i2."274 
"8,'497 


12.274 
12.274 


8.832 
10,572 


9,972 
13.315 
10,324 


Abilene.  Tex 

Brownsville-Harlingen.San  Benito,  Tex.. 


Wichitt  Falls,  Tex 

baiias,  fex 

San  Antonio,  tex. 

kijien-tempie,  fex 


Dallas,  Tex. 


Dallas,  Tex 


Odessa,  Tex 

Dailas.fex 

El  Paso  Tex 


Houston.  Tex 


Galveston-Texas  Ci^,  Tex 


9l758 
6.806 


10."i78 

"i3;733 
16,572 

""8,'832 


13.'733 
13,733 

■i2.'265 

"i3,"733 
10, 328 

13,115 
'i2.'657 


Sherman-Oenison,  Tex 11, 122 
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County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


Texas  -  Continued 

Grimes 

Guadalupe 

Hale 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemohill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo 

Hpll 

Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hudspeth 

Hunt.... 

Hutchinson 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg. 

Jim  Wells 

Johnson 

Jor>es „ 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King , 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

La  Salle '. 

Lauaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

McCulloch. 

McLennan 

McMullen I 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

Medina ^ 

Menard 

Midland ., 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

NacogdKhes 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orance 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker " 

Parmer 

Pecos "" 

Polk 

Potter " 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall H 

Reagan 

Real " 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio " 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall [' 


SMSA 
temily 

median 
income 


6.093 

8,961    San  Antonio,  Tex I. 10  572 

9,426    .  ' 

9.676  

7,262  ..'. " 

9.836 '. 

9.304 .M!'"''""ril." 

11.084    Beaumont-Port Artliur-Orange.tex 12264 

13.507    Houston,  Tex 13  315 

11,401     .  

8,364 ---""IIII'IIIIIIIIIIIII 

8.202    Austin,  Tex " 12  544 

9,960  • 

8,247  ]"[""["[]]"""""" 

6. 378    McAllen-Pharr-EdinbuVgVfex"I"]"Ijm 6, 380 

c,  127 

9,647  [l""l""]ll["]"""[[[[l 

8.250    Dallas, Tex 13733 

8.991  • 

5,291  

10,520 

6,452 ;; " 

8,929  - 

11,851  

6.689      

7,861  

9,242  :': 

8.984  

7,164  ""]]"l["["[\[" 

12, 181    Beaumont-Port  Arthur-OrVn»,Tex"".'.'!.""'i2,'264 

8,' 785 

11.530    Dallas,  Tex ][[[""" i3'733 

7.812    Abilene,  Tex t'l<iti 

10.036    Dallas,  Tex...  I'l; ijiii 

6,489 

6,903 

9,555  

8,486 

7.603  

5.436 ■ 

8,550 

7,121  

8,914  " 

8.274 

7,409  

5,518 

6.067 

7.217 

7.260  

9.615  Houston. Tex :;:::;:::::::;::::::::"'i3:3i5" 

loiios 

7,236 

6.732 

16.979 

10.625    Lubbock,  Tex...;. incji 

7.463  lo,b« 

7.143 

ig-^r*»«^"^*^------------"-----------""-^ 

7.612  

7.025 

8.220 

6.682  

9.297 

5.875 

8,292 

6.203 

13.K6  "Midland; Tex.:.;:::::::::::::;::;:::::: --i3;o29 

71597 

7,908 

8,121 

11,211  Houston,Tex.:.:::::::::;:;::::::::::::-— i3;3i5 

si 894 ;;;;;;:;;::;;;;;;;:;:::::: 

8i9i3 

«.<*«  ::;:;r::::::::ii;::::::::: 

9;  489 

10,689  Corpus  chriiti/fii;;::::::::::::::::::::— -j5;5ii 

loiois :::;;:;;:;":::" 

'9755  ^**"'"°"*"^"^*''''''f-0""8«Vtex:;;::;::""'"i3^^ 

81110  - 

11, 322    Dallas,  Tex.:.:: ii^M 

9,458  13.733 

9.509  

7.005  

10.M3  Amariiio.Tex.::;::::::::::::::::::::;::— ij;o77 

6,' 159  

10  523    *""•'""•  *"---------------------"""'""n:707 

5;  775 

6,469 

8,757  

9,292  

11.358 

6.329  

11.168  Dallas,  Tex ;;::;::;;::::::::;:;;:: '  ■13733 


Runnels.  . 

Rusk 

Sabine , 

San  Augustln. 

San  Jacinto... 

San  Patricio.. 

San  Saba 

Schleicher.... 

Scurry 

Shackleford... 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton. 

Titus 

Tom  Green... 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton... 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb.  

Wharlon 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zaoata. 

Zavala 

Montana: 

Beaverhead 

Bis  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson , 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Ferffus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfeld 

Glacier    

Golden  Valle.... 
Granite  ... 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lake... 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

McCone 

Madison 

Meagher 

Mineral... 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Pondera.. 

Powder  River 

Powell 

Prairie , 

Ravalli , 

Richland , 

Roosevelt , 

Rosebud , 

Sanders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow. , 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 


7,864 

9.213 :::::: 

6,522 

7.048 

5  303  ** ^^ 

:    9:819  "c«pischrirti;Tei;::::::::::::::::::::::--i5;5jj 

10:901 :;:;;;" -— 

9,754 : -. 

8.462 -- 

6,679 :;;::: 

11.919 -. 

10.591  Tyler,  Tex::::::::': .-n-irr 

4.346 ::;::::': - 

8,298 -- 

9,511 - 

7,394 ■" -- 

9,170 - 

8,753  ....        -- 

12,941    Dallas,  Tex. ..;;;: ,-i-7« 

10,041    Abilene,  Tex 'jig 

7,647 '-'M 

10,364 - 

8,607 - 

8,828 " 

9, 913    San  Angelo,  Tex :;;; Q-«i,- 

12,542    Austin,  Tex ,J'01 

8,350 ;:;;;:;:;;;; -- 

8,200 " 

10,377 - 

7,347 - 

7,788  - 

8,325 ;::;::;;;;:; - 

10,512 - 

8,757 :.:::: -- 

8,988    Houston,  Tex iii;; 

11,195  "'^15 

7.712 ...:.::::;;::::;:::;; - 

6,496    Laredo,  Tex i'm 

8.089      " 

10. 190    Wichita  Fails,  Yex.::;;';:: iniii 

8,294  '"'■"• 

4,845  

7,890  ..    -- 

7,608  .. 
11,204  ..  

10.743  Dallas, Tex.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::--i3;73j 

12:129 ;;;:::; 

9.033 :::::::::::::: 

4, 413  

51731  :::::::::::::::::n::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

11. 175       . 

10. 294 ;...'.:"": 

8, 199  ::: 

9,849....  

8,429  

10,013 " 

11,213  Great  Falls,  Mo'nt..:.;::::::i:::: n-2,-j 

10,830  "•'" 

10,471 

9,644 

u;  443  ■;:: 

11,008  ...  

11,813 ;. .  ": 

10, 651    . : 

10,576 

11,282 

8, 663 

9,659    

10,004    " 

10,079 -- 

10,949  "". 

10: 345  :: 

8.323   .     

8,477        

13,184  ; 

11,112  ... ." ; 

12,918  ..::::  ::: 

10,573  

8,790  " 

8, 187  .  .        " 

11,082      

11,829 ;. 

8,754  .  ' 

10,527  ..      ■ 

9, 512 ::..:::::::::::::::::::: 

8,928      

9,090   

10,965 

10,862 

10,066   ■■■ 

8. 939 :.:::::::::': 

9,679 

10. 984 ::::;::;:;;;::::::::: 

8,680 • 

10,875  

11. 428 :. 

12.058 

8  999  ... 

8  509 :. 

10. 389 .::::::;::::: 

10.428  ..       

8,408 :"': 


state  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 

family 

median 

income 


State  and  county 


County 
family 
median 
income    SMSA 


SMSA 
family 
median 
income 


Montana— Continued 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Idaho: 

Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville 

Boundary 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Caribou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin... 

Fremont 

Gem 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Jerome 

Kootenai. 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Minidoka 

Nez  Perce 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette 

Power 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley 

Washington 

Wyoming: 

Albany 

Big  Horn 

Campbell 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sublette 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

Uinta 

Washakie 

Weston 

Colorado: 

Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne... 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla. 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Oelores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 


11. 590 

10, 202 

9,  576 

11.714    Billings.  Mont 11.716 

10.484  

12.475    Boise  City,  Idaho 12.461 

9.527  - 

ll,2fifc. 

9,405 

10,641 

10.973 

9.991  

9,906 

9,513  

12,592 

12:333  :::::::::::::::;;:;;;;;;;;:;;;;;:;;;:::::::::::::: 

10: 330  ::::::::::::::::iii:i;::::::::;:;:::::;;:::;:::::: 
12,005 

9,962 

10,701  

12,942 

8,273 

8: 293  :::::::ir:;:i""i:"ii:i;i;:ii"::;:::::::::::::: 
10,278 

10, 259 

10: 387  :::::::i;::::::::"i:":i"::::;:ii:::ii:::ii::::: 

9,359 

8,265 

11: 574  ::i;ii:;:;::i;::iii:;"iii:ii:i:i:i:;i::i:;:;:i:;: 

9, 343 

11, 195 

9,034 

10,629 

11: 732  :;:::i:;"i:i"ii::::ii:iii:i:;ii:i:i:;:i:;:;:::" 

7;487  :::;:::::::::::;:::;::;::::::;:;:;:;:;:::::::::::: 
9,087  

11,885 

11,670 

6,970 

9,670 

11,127  

9.068 


12,077 

10,288 

13,165 

12,070 

11,798 

9,634 

12,169 

8,882 

10,546 

10,602  

12,230 

10,359 

13,758 

10,793 

11,447 

10,266 

10,448 

11,549  

12,661  

13.058 

11.573 

10,921  

10,696 


14. 257    Denver,  Colo 

9.  240 

15,921    Denver,  Colo 

8,629 

8,980 

8,644  

14, 835    Denver,  Goto 

11, 166 

9, 122 

13, 701 

6. 714 

6,654 

7, 038 

5, 546 

7,960 

13, 066    Denver,  Cdo 

9.724  

14.814    Denver,  Colo 

11,492 

9,279 

11,832    Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

8,764 

11,857  

8,862    Denver,  Colo 

12.248 

10,208 

25, 941  

7, 312 

13,847 

16, 801    Denver,  Colo 


14,500 

"u.soo 
"ii'.xb 


14,500 

'i4,'56o 
"ii.'83i 
"ii'.soo 

"u,soo 


Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas ,. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan.. 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park. 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Grande 

Routt.  

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

Teller.... 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma.. 

New  Mexico; 

Bernalillo 

Catron 

Chaues 

Colfax , 

Curry , 

De  Baca 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant.. 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Los  Alamos 

Luna 

McKinley 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay—- 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sante  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 

Arizona: 

Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohaue 

Nauajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

Utah: 

Beaver 

Box  Elder 

Cache ...... 

Carbon 

Daggett 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Uke 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch 


7. 642 

9.  46A  

11  332 

10: 007  :::;;;:;;;;::::::r"i"i"iiiiiiiiii"""""i;" 

10,239 

12: 738  :::::::::::::::::::i:;:::::::r:i::ii:i:i::::::::i: 
10,715  

9'  515  

10: 439  :::::;:";:::i::ii:i:i::::i""":iii"i:i;;:::::i 
8,825 

i,  336  ::::::::::::;:::;:i:::::::i:iii::i;:::ii:"i:::;:: 

9, 805 

14,910  

n:  5%  "p"uebio:coio":i:::::iiii!""""iiiiir'"ii,'595 

10,409  

8,696 .; 

10. 153 :. 

12: 880  :;::iiii:i:i;i::;iiiii"i i.i:i:::i;ii 

8. 831  

10,375 

14,846 

10.294    Colorado  Springs,  Goto 11,831 

8,458 

11.817  

8.608 

11.637    Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 11,637 

7,640 

9, 133 

8. 477  

9. 119 

7,043 

8.979 

10: 770  :::::::::::::i:::i:iiii:"""::""ii"i:":":ii 
6. 186 

8.708 

7,647  

11.130  

9, 228  

19, 196 

8,507  

8,169  - 

4,380 - 

10,687  

9. 170 

1. 838  :::::::::;:::::::::::::::::":;":i":"i"::::::i 

7,194    Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 11,637 

10:  Oil  ;;:;;::::::::;;::i:::::::""i""""!ii:i:"i;:i 

6, 835 

8, 995 

6, 805 

9: 707  ;::::::::::::;:;::::::::::"::::::::;::ii;::;::;ii 

13,330 

11, 172 

8.917  

12,803 

13,339    Phoenix,  Ariz 13.334 

9:678  ;:::;::::::;::::::::::::;iii:i:i::;:;:;:i:;::::;:: 

11,961    Tucson,  Ariz 11,960 

11, 105  

10,654 - 

10,169  

10,514 

9,886 

11,986 

11:712  :::::::::::::::::::::i""::"""ii"i":::"i"i 

13,500   Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 13.011 

10,069 _ 

9, 646 

11:449  ;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::i:i:"i::";i:" 

10,631  - 

8,933 

10. 821 

8: 939  ;::::::::;::::::::::::::::"iii:::iii::;;::::::;:: 
9,379 

12,819    Salt  Uke  City.  Utah 13.011 

9,340 - 

10: 250  ::::::::;:;::::::::i:::;iiii""ii"ii"iiii--"" 
11,690  

12,496   Salt  Uke  City.  Utah 13,011 

10.543 .- 

11,038  Provo-Orem.  Utih 11,041 

9.612 
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CX)ST   JUSTIFICATION   AND   PRICE 
CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  w£is  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  A  growing  cam- 
paign is  underway  by  certain  segments 
of  the  business  community — particularly 
the  automobile  industry — to  halt,  slow 
down,  or  roll  back  Federal  regulatory 
programs  which  preserve  our  environ- 
ment or  protect  the  health,  safety,  and 
economic  well-being  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Through  a  variety  of  political,  legal, 
and  public  relations  techniques,  industry 
spokesmen  are  blaming  much  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  difficulties  on  existing  and 
proposed  consumer  and  environmental 
regulations. 

Encouraged  by  a  sympathetic  admin- 
istration, regulations  pertaining  to  auto 
safety  and  pollution  control,  food  and 
drug  labeling  and  toxicity,  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  consumer  protec- 
tion are  being  weakened,  delayed,  or  re- 
versed. 

I  believe  we  should  know  both  the  so- 
cial benefits  and  the  monetary  costs  of 
Federal  regulation  and  that  we  shoidd 
eliminate  or  curtail  costly  programs 
without  substantial  benefits  to  society. 

But,  an  investigation  by  my  office 
strongly  suggests  that  business  attacks 
on  Federal  consumer  and  environmen- 
tal regulations  are  little  more  than  self- 
serving  attempts  to  use  Federal  require- 
ments as  a  scapegoat  for  deeper  econom- 
ic problems  or  managerial  shortcom- 
ings. Our  study  shows  that  where  Fed- 
eral regulatory  programs  are  infiation- 
ary,  they  are  invariably  designed  to  pro- 
tect one  segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity against  another,  not  to  foster 
consumer  and  environmental  protection. 

I  support  action  to  measure  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Federal  programs.  But 
I  oppose  the  attempt  by  certain  special 
interest  groups  to  attack  the  costliness 
of  Federal  requirements  while  hiding 
their  actual  cost  increases,  if  any.  be- 
hind the  veil  of  "proprietary  or  confi- 
dential information." 

In  many  instances,  the  legitimacy  of 
Industry-challenged  cost  increases  from 
Federal  requirements  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Federal  agency  involved, 
by  consultants  in  the  private  sector,  or 
even  by  actual  price  Increases  measured 
after  implementation  of  the  Federal 
standard. 

While  industry  complains  about  price 
increases  resulting  from  Federal  regula- 
tions, they  are  strangely  silent  about  cost 
Increases  resulting  from  unwise  or  self- 
serving  industry  decisions  or  practices. 
An  excellent  example  is  the  expense  and 
inefflciency  of  decisions  made  in  the  au- 
tomobile sector  to  make  unneeded  annual 
styling  changes  and  imnecessary  but 
standard  luxury-type  features  which  add 
far  more  to  the  cost  of  a  car  than  Fed- 
eral safety  and  pollution  requirements. 

Accordingly,  we  are  asking  the  public 
to  join  with  us  in  opposing  misdirected 
Industry  efforts  to  undo  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  the  enviroimiental.  safety, 
and  consumer  protection  areas.  We  must 
not  confuse  our  legitimate  efforts  to  solve 
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the  Nation's  economic  crisis  with  the  un- 
wise and  self-serving  industry  call  for  a 
return  to  laissez  f  aire  government. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Cost  Justi- 
fication and  Price  Control  Act.  along 
with  32  of  my  colleagues,  to  require 
major  business  firms  to  furnish  the  Gov- 
ernment with  cost  data  to  justify  their 
claims  that  Federal  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental regiUations  are  inflationary 
or  responsible  for  much  of  our  current 
economic  problems. 

This  legislation  requires  that  leading 
corporations  file  reports  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  explaining  In  detail 
any  Increases  in  costs  resulting  from  a 
Federal  regulation;  and  prohibits  any 
such  corporation  or  dealer  from  passing 
through  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  more 
than  the  Eictual  dollar  and  cents  cost 
increases  associated  with  such  Federal 
requirements. 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  deter 
Congress  proper  effort  to  eliminate  costly 
and  unnecessary  Federal  regulatory  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  governing  airline 
rates  or  transportation  costs.  It  will  only 
insure  that  useful  consumer  and  environ- 
mental regulations  will  not  be  used  as  a 
scapegoat  for  explaining  industrial  fail- 
ures or  as  a  means  of  artificially  infiat- 
ing  prices  so  as  to  discourage  future 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  my  report  on  busi- 
ness oppositions  to  Federal  consumer 
and  environmental  regulations  and  the 
text  of  the  Cost  Justification  and  Price 
Control  Act: 
The  Economic  Impact  or  Federal  Consumes 

AND  ENVtRONMENTAL  REGULATION:    A  STUDY 

BY  Congressman  BrNjAMiN  S.  Rosenthal 

Evaluating  indtistry  arguments  against 
consumer  and  environmental  regulation  is 
extremely  difficult  because  most  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  must  rely  on  the  voluntary 
submission  of  cost  data  by  Industry  and  be- 
cause the  societal  costs  of  failure  to  regu- 
late are  often  difficult  to  measure. 

If  economic  considerations  are  going  to 
become  increasingly  a  kingpin  of  regulatory 
decision-making,  then  federal  regulatory 
agencies  should  have  an  unqualified  right  to 
verify  Industry  cost  claims;  and  the  public 
should  be  aUowed  maximum  practicable  ac- 
cess to  cost  data,  so  that  they  too  can  par- 
ticipate In  the  regulatory  process. 

Notwithstanding  Presidential  Executive 
Order  11821.  which  makes  economic  Impact 
studies  mandatory  for  all  federal  agencies 
Involved  In  develc^ing  legislative  proposals 
and  regvilatory  rules,  agencies  charged  with 
making  these  studies  may  lack  clear  legal 
authority  to  mandate  such  information  from 
industry.  Almost  aU  cost  data  from  the  busi- 
ness community  Is  obtained  by  voluntary 
means.  In  exchange  for  this  cooperation,  fed- 
eral agencies  are  quick  to  promise  confi- 
dentiality, even  where  such  claims  might 
be  unsupportable  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

In  recognition  of  the  reluctance  of  indus- 
try to  part  with  meaningful  cost  informa- 
tion. Congress  has  armed  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHT 
SA)  with  authority  to  require  industry  to 
furnish  cost  data  to  appropriate  agency  offi- 
cials. But  untU  aU  federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  compel  cost  data  from  Industry 
groups  claiming  Inflationary  federal  require- 
ments and  untU  the  public  has  substantial 
access  to  this  information,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  true  economic  impact  of 
such  regulations.  Moreover,  it  is  imperative 
that  federal  regvilatory  decision-makers  de- 


velop more  sopblBticated  techniques  for 
measuring  the  societal  costs  of  falliue  to  reg- 
ulate hannfxU  industrial  activity  In  key  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

I.  XNDUffTRY  CLAIMS  OF  INFLATIONARY  FEDERAL 
CONSXTMER  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  REGULATIONS 
ARE  FREQUENTLY  DISTORTED  AND  AT  VARIANCE 
WITH  THE  FINDINGS  OF  AGENCY  EXPERTS  AND 
PRIVATE    CONSULTANTS 

In  many  instances,  the  cost  estimates 
supplied  by  Industry  to  federal  regulatory 
agencies  are  at  variance  with  estimates  de- 
veloped by  the  agencies  themselves  or  are 
higher  than  the  costs  reflected  In  actual  price 
Increases  after  the  regulation  has  taken 
effect.  A  number  of  examples  follow: 

(A)  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (NHTSA),  Department  of 
Transportation  : 

1.  In  a  speech  and  press  release  on  No- 
vember 13,  1874.  the  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Lee  lacocca.  claimed  that  of  the 
$1,010  price  Increase  for  a  Ford  Pinto  be- 
tween the  years  1971  and  1976,  $530  was  due, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  federal  en- 
vironmental and  consvmier  regulations.  He 
claimed  further  that  propKSsed  safety,  dam- 
ageability  and  pollution  regulations  for  1978 
models  would  add  an  additional  $847  to  the 
price  of  a  Pinto.' 

In  contrast  to  these  flgures,  released  as 
part  of  an  automobUe  Industry  campaign  to 
halt  pollution  and  safety  regulations,  data 
coUected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  from  the  auto 
industry  Itself,  are  much  lower.  According 
to  BLS  flgures,  based  on  a  composite  of  16 
domestic  automobUes,  the  total  price  In- 
crease for  safety  and  emission  standards  for 
the  years  1967  through  1975  (a  period  en- 
compassing three  years  worth  of  safety  and 
environmental  standards  beyond  that  meas- 
\ired  In  the  Ford  president's  estimate),  was 
$414  ($116.00  less  than  the  lacocca  cstl- 
niate)  —  $190  for  emission  controls  and  $224 
for  safety  equipment.' 

If  industrial  proflt  and  excise  taxes  are 
excluded  from  these  flgures  under  a  formula 
established  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  actual  cost  to  the  auto  Industry, 
based  on  their  own  data  submitted  to  the 
BLS.  was  $269.' 

An  even  greater  discrepancy  exists  between 
the  cost  flndlngs  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  ($414.00)  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  National  Auto- 
mobUe Dealers  Association  (NADA),  on  the 
other.  In  a  recent  full  page  ad  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  In  other  newspapers  Miross 
the  country,  NADA  claimed  that  federal  en- 
vironmental and  safety  regulations  from  1968 
through  1975  added  $700  to  the  price  of  an 
automobUe. 

The  contrast  In  data  between  the  auto 
industry  and  governmental  or  private  groups, 
strongly  suggest  the  unreliability  of  Industry 
claims. 

2.  Industry  claims  about  future  costs  of 
proposed  regulations  appear  similarly  Inflat- 
ed. Lee  lacocca  of  Ford  has  claimed  publicly 
that  when  stricter  emission  controls  and  a 
passive  restraint  of  air  bag  system  proposed 
for  1978  models  are  in  effect,  they  wUl  raise 
the  price  of  a  Ford  Pinto  by  $740 — $460  for 
emission  controls  and  $290  for  the  passive  re- 
straint or  air  bag  system.* 

But  In  September  1974.  John  DeLorean,  a 
former  General  Motors  vice  president  and 
safety  engineer,  testified  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  an  air  bag /lap 
belt  system  should  only  add  $88  to  the  price 
of  an  automobile.  This  flgiu-e  Included 
amortization  of  research  and  development 
costs.  Even  adding  $16  for  Installation  costs, 
$30  for  dealer  profit  and  $15  for  manufac- 
turer's profit.  DeLorean  put  the  top  cost  of 
lap  belt/air  bag  systems  to  the  consiimer  at 
$148  per  vehicle,  $142  less  than  the  Ford 
president's  prediction.  The  most  recent  N»- 
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tlonal  Highway  Transportation  Safety  Ad- 
ministration cost  estimate  for  mandatory  air 
bag  systems  is  $106  per  vehicle  in  additional 
costs  over  the  cost  of  existing  seat  belt  sys- 
tems. NHTSA  estimated  the  cost  of  the  en- 
tire air  bag/lap  belt  system  at  $180.00  per 
vehicle.' 

3.  Claims  about  the  cost  of  Implementing 
future  emission  control  standards,  are 
equaUy  at  variance  and  confusing.  In  con- 
trast to  the  $450  estimate  claimed  by  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  Implementing  emission 
control  standards  on  1977  automobiles,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  esti- 
mated additional  costs  at  only  $327.50  while 
a  recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
estimated  them  at  $351.60.' 

4.  Objective  analysts  of  the  auto  industry 
have  foimd  explanations  for  recent  large 
price  Increases,  other  than  federal  regula- 
tions: 

Anti-competitive  practices:  A  Federal 
Trade  Commission  study  published  In  1972 
estimated  that  antl-competltlve  practices  in 
the  auto  Industry  and  parts  replacement 
business  cost  consumers  of  new  American 
cars  about  $230  per  vehicle.' 

Annual  style  changes:  Annual  style 
changes  have  been  estimated  to  add  hun- 
dreds of  doUars  to  the  cost  of  each  new  au- 
tomobile. For  example.  GM  tooling  costs  as- 
sociated with  style  changes  for  the  years 
1962-1967  were:  $101.00;  $101.00;  $97  00- 
$102.00;  $127.00;  and  $134.00.  Average  auto 
restyling  costs  for  the  big  three  In  1972  were 
$170.00  per  car.« 

Optional  features:  The  desire  of  Americans 
to  Increase  their  standard  of  living  and  the 
desire  of  automobile  companies  to  Increase 
their  profits,  have  resulted  in  making  sup- 
posedly optional  features  mandatory  on 
many  automobiles.  On  a  1974  Chevorlet  Im- 
pala,  fcr  example,  many  models  came 
equipped  with  air  conditioners  ($425)  vinyl 
roofs  ($106).  power  seats  ($113)  and  power 
windows  ($135).  In  addition  to  adding  un- 
necessarily to  the  price  of  a  car.  these  fea- 
tures increase  significantly  auto  weight  and 
reduce  fuel  efficiency. 

THsproportionate  price  increases  for  small 
cars:  With  the  increase  In  demand  for  small 
cars  during  last  winter's  energy  crisis,  the 
auto  companies  attempted  to  cash  in  on  this 
change  in  consumer  buying  patterns  by  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  their  small  cars  dispropor- 
tionately or  by  dropping  their  lowest  pri«d 
standard  sized  cars  in  some  lines.  For  ex- 

f5i     i-t^"   "^^"^  '*^'°S  the  price  of  its 
larger  Galaxy  less  than  V2  of  1%.  m  1975 

nrw  «^P*tf  **i  ^^^  P*"«™  "y  raising  the 
pr  ce  of  the  Pinto  24.7%.  in  contrast  to  only 
a  4.3%  increase  In  the  price  of  its  LTD. 
r^S^  •  fn"*^  r*"^'"^  P^ot^'^tion  Agency 
pfi!,  V  February  1974,  the  EPA's  Office  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  released  a  study  of 
the  predicted  economic  impact  of  oroDosed 
effluent  standards  for  the  integrated  ^roS 
steel  industry.'  The  EPA  study  investleated 
the  capital  Investment  and  opeLlng  cofSS 
meeting  the  proposed  guldeUnes.  It  presented 
two  cost  estimates,  one  generated  by  an  EPA 
private  consultant  and  the  other  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  an  indus- 
try trade  group.  A  comparison  of  the  EPA 
and  Industry  estimates  reveals  an  astound- 
ing discrepancy.  The  EPA  proposal  covered 
two  levels  of  pollution  controls.  Industrial 
figures  for  the  cost  of  implementing  these 
two  standards  were  3.5  and  9.5  times  higher 
than  the  EPA  estimates. 

Projected  overall  pollution  investment  costs 
for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  through  1983 
were  estimated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agencys  consultant  at  $5.8  biUion. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry's  estimate  was 
•9.4  blUlon.  Broken  down  into  cost  per  ton 
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of  finished  steel,  these  two  projections  show  a 
massive  difference  of  almost  $4  per  ton,  with 
the  indiistry-prepared  figures  predicting  a 
price  of  $6.04  per  ton  by  1983  and  the  EPA 
consultant's  figure  predicting  a  price  of  $.88 
per  ton  by  1983. 

(C)  Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 
The  economic  Impact  of  pollution  abatement 
programs  has  been  carefully  monitored  by 
the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ).  Thus,  examination  of  CEQ  research 
provides  some  insight  into  the  economic  im- 
pact of  our  environmental  programs  since 
1970.  Findings  recently  released  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  summary  form  indicate  that  regulatory 
activities  undertaken  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment have  had  a  relatively  minor  Impact  on 
the  economy  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  industrialists  to  further  polluUon  regula- 
tions.'" 

1.  Investment  and  productivity:  The  CEQ 
has  estimated  that  abatement  costs  in  1974 
equalled  about  .7%  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP).  This  is  expected  to  increase 
to  approximately  1.4%  in  1976  and  decline 
thereafter.  When  translated  into  actual  in- 
vestment by  industrial  concerns,  these  figures 
mean  that  maximum  projected  Investment 
for  environmental  purposes  by  American  in- 
dustries is  not  predicted  to  go  beyond  6^. 
of  their  total  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures for  any  year,  and  should  average  about 
3%  of  these  expenditures  over  the  period 
e.xtending  through  1982. 

CEQ's  analysis  indicates  that  this  will 
cause  relatively  little  capital  displacement. 
Tals  conclusion  Is  supported  by  a  survey  re- 
leased by  the  Commerce  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis  this  summer  which 
found  that  only  2^o  of  industrial  firms  sam- 
pled felt  that  pollution  abatement  expendi- 
tures were  forcing  them  to  make  cutbacks 
In  Investments  aimed  at  expanding  or  mod- 
ernizing their  productive  capacity,  in  the 
face  of  these  findhigs,  the  CEQ  concluded 
that  •'.  .  .  pollution  control  expenditures  are 
not  expected  to  delay  significantly  the  ex- 
pansion or  modernization  of  industrial  ca- 
pacity for  producing  goods  and  services  .  .   " 

2.  Inflation:  The  CEQ  has  estimated  that 
poUution  control  expenditures  contributed 
approximately  .5%  to  the  increase  in  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  (WPI)  between  1973 
and  1974.  In  the  period  between  1973  and 
1982,  CEQ  forecasts  Indicate  that  poUution 
abatement  expendlttrres  wUl  contribute  an 
average  of  .2%  to  projected  changes  In  the 

3.  Employment:  Between  January  1971  and 
June  1974,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA) .  which  monitors  plant  cloehigs 
caiised  by  environmental  regvilations.  re- 
ceived reports  that  69  firms  claimed  they 
were  forced  to  close,  at  least  in  part  because 
of  pollution  regulations.  These  closures  in- 
volved about  12,000  Jobs  or  .015%  of  the  cur- 
rent labor  force.  In  commenting  on  these 
closures  the  CEQ  noted,  as  have  othera  Ui- 
vestigatlng  plant  closures  blamed  on  federal 
regulations,  that  environmental  require- 
ments tend  only  to  accelerate  the  closing  of 
plants  which  are  older,  smaUer.  inefficient 
and  only  marginally  profitable  and  which 
would  probably  have  faUed  in  the  near  future 
anyway. 

Federal  regulations  may  become  an  in- 
creasUigly  convenient  excuse  for  plants 
forced  to  close  for  other  reasons.  The  recent 
temporary  closure  of  a  V3.  Steel  plant  in 
Gar>-.  Indiana,  which  resulted  in  the  Uyoff 
of  2600  workers,  is  a  case  In  point.  In  1986, 
U.S.  Steel  signed  an  agreement  with  the  EPA 
and  local  Gary  pollution  officials  in  which  It 
agreed  to  close  53  open  hearth  furnaces  in 
Gary  by  the  end  of  1973.  By  the  time  the 
deadlUie  was  reached.  U.S.  Steel  had  replaced 
43  of  the  furnaces  with  more  efficient  equip- 
ment but  continually  asked  for  extensions  to 
cover  the  remaining  10  fiimaces  still  oper- 
ating In  violation  of  the  agreement.  This  De- 
cember, a  U.S.  Dlstrlot  Court  refused  anothw 


extension  and  gave  the  steel  company  the 
option  of  closing  their  plant  or  paying  a 
daily  fine  of  $2300.  In  response.  U.S.  Steel 
closed  the  plant,  JusUfying  its  position  with 
the  argument  that  compliance  with  environ- 
mental regulations  shoiUd  be  non-negoU- 
able  and  that  paying  a  fine  should  not  vitiate 
a  regulatory  action.  But,  U.S.  Steel  charged 
ttiat  the  decision  was  against  the  public  in- 
terest because  of  its  adverse  effect  on  pro- 
ductivity and  employment. 

Both  the  United  Steelworker's  Union  and 
Gary  Mayor  Richard  Hateher  have  questioned 
U.S.  Steel's  explanation  for  the  closure,  cit- 
ing other  economic  and  political  reasons  The 
union  claimed  that  the  plant  closure  was 
precipitated  by  a  falling  demand  for  steel 
Mayor  Hatcher  expressed  the  opinion  that 
U.S.  Steel's  action  may  have  been  aimed  at 
intimidating  local  and  federal  pollution  au- 
thorities about  strict  enforcement  of  future 
pollution  deadllines. 

(D)   Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
{CPSC) :  1.  In  July  1971,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  promulgated  a  children's  sleep- 
wear  standard  designed  to  protect  chUdren 
against  the  hazards  of  flammable  fabrics.  At 
the  time  the  standard  was  promulgated    it 
was  estimated  that  more  chUdren  under  the 
age  of  five  die  as  a  resxfit  of  fires  and  ex- 
plosions than  from  any  other  kind  of  injury 
During  hearings  held  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  1971,  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  testified  that  their  total  cost  for 
flame  retardant  cotton  nlghtwear  was  over 
50%    higher  than  for  comparable  ordinary 
sleepwear.  However,  once  the  standard  went 
into  effect.  Sears  actuaUy  charged  only  about 
30%  more  for  sleepwear  that  met  the  stand- 
ard. In  a  speech  In  November,  1974,  Commte- 
sioner  PrankUn  of  the  CPSC  said  that  actual 
price  Increases  for  flame-retardant  sleepwear 
have  faUen  "far  short  of  Industry  predictions 
and  even  then  only  half  of  the  actual  Increase 
can    be    attributed    to   the   flame-retardant 
treatment  added  to  the  fabric."  " 

Another  garment  manufacturer,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  query  from  Ralph  Nader  and  re- 
ported in  the  New  Republic  of  July  3,  1971, 
anticipated  a  $1.70  price  differential  be'tween 
flame-retardant  and  regiUar  pajamas.  This 
manufacturer,  when  later  providing  actual 
cost  data,  revealed  only  a  $.55  greater  price 
for  sleepwear  treated  chemically  for  flame 
retardants,  rather  than  the  $1.70  figure  orig- 
inally claimed. 

2.  The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  currently  has  under  considera- 
tion new  flammabUlty  standards  for  a  wider 
range  of  adult  clothing.  Industry  representa- 
tives have  claimed  that  the  standard,  whUe 
less  stringent  than  for  children,  wotUd  l>e 
"objectionably  inflationary".  But  the  sub- 
stantial variance  in  estimates  by  different 
industry  groups  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  standard,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  reliability  of  the  cost  esti- 
mates. For  example,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America  estimated  Increased  con- 
sumer costs  of  22%  If  the  adult  clothing 
standard  were  Implemented.  The  American 
Apparel  Manufacture's  Association  pre- 
dicted a  44%  Increase.  This  discrepancy  of 
22%  has  caused  the  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  delay  further  consideration  of  the 
standard  until  the  results  of  its  own  eco- 
nomic impact  study  let  out  to  a  private 
contractor  has  been  completed. 

(E)  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA) :  In  January  1974 
,OSHA  was  informed  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  of 
HEW  of  an  unusual  number  of  employee 
deaths  at  BJ".  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 
caused  by  a  rare  liver  cancer  and  posslblv 
related  to  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride.  In  light 
of  this  Information,  OSHA  Initiated  hear- 
ings and  collected  post-hearing  data  docu- 
menting deaths  of  workers  at  other  plants 
who  had  been  exposed  to  vinyl  chloride  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  Jobs.  Experimental 
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data  clearly  demonstrated  that  vinyl  chloride 
exposure  induced  similar  cancer  in  animals. 

In  response,  OSHA  promulgated  an  emer- 
gency temporary  standard  in  April  1974,  and 
proposed  a  more  comprehensive  standard 
in  May.  Hearings  were  held  in  June  and  July 
1974.  At  the  same  time  the  agency  Initiated 
an  independent  study  by  a  private  contractor 
on  the  technolc^lcal  feasibility  and  economic 
Impact  of  alternative  levels  of  vinyl  chloride 
exposure. 

At  the  hearings.  Industrial  spokesmen  con- 
sistently resisted  a  stringent  vinyl  chloride 
regulation  on  the  grounds  of  technological 
feasibility  and  economic  considerations.  They 
recommended  exposure  limits  considerably 
higher  than  the  proposed  standard. 

When  probed,  few  witnesses  representing 
industry's  position  could  Justify  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  they  made.  Only  one, 
Firestone,  submitted  a  detailed  economic 
Justification  of  their  claims.  Transcripts  of 
the  hearings  clearly  Indicate  that  industrial 
claims  were  based  on  the  flimsiest  of  grounds. 

For  example,  the  major  study  submitted 
In  behalf  of  the  plastics  industry  as  a  whole, 
prepared  by  the  Society  for  the  Plastics  In- 
dustry (SPI),  actually  imdertook  no  eco- 
nomic Impact  analysis  of  the  proposed  OSHA 
standard  on  the  plastics  Industry.  Instead, 
SPI  assumed  that  the  standard  would  result 
in  the  complete  collapse  of  the  Industry  and 
its  study  went  on  to  explore  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  eventuality. 

Individual  company  spokesmen  made  simi- 
lar claims  but  could  not  substantiate  them. 
Alco  Standard  Corporation  testified  that 
"carefully  estimated  costs"  would  add  26- 
100%  to  the  cost  of  its  Items  and  predicted 
these  cost  increases  would  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  materials  for  his  own.  Yet, 
when  cross-examined,  Mr.  Hager  admitted 
his  figures  were  not  firm  and  were  only  "ball 
park  figures." 

Similarly,  a  representative  of  Unlroyal,  after 
resisting  the  standard  on  economic  grounds, 
responding  that  they  had  "not  given  serious 
study"  to  whether  or  not  they  could  meet 
the  standard  because  in  their  "estimation" 
it  was  beyond  their  technological  and  fi- 
nancial capability. 

OSHA  released  Its  own  consultant's  eco- 
nomic Impact  study  in  September  1974,  basing 
its  estimates  on  a  survey  of  Industries  using 
vinyl  chloride  and  on  Information  gathered 
from  government  agencies,  equipment  sup- 
pliers and  technical  specialiste.  OSHA  fore- 
cast that  a  standard  more  stringent  than 
that  recommended  by  most  industrial  wit- 
nesses would  not  result  in  massive  plant  shut- 
downs, industrial  shortages  or  significant 
price  increases.  The  only  company  affected 
by  the  regulation  who  submitted  a  detailed 
economic  analysis,  Firestone,  was  found  by 
OSHA  to  have  submitted  significantly  higher 
estimates  than  their  own." 

The  vinyl  chloride  hearings  are  almost  an 
exact  replication  of  OSHA  standards  hearings 
on  asbestos  exposure  levels  in  1971.  The 
asbestos  testimony  is  replete  with  dire  warn- 
ings of  engineering  difficulties,  price  increases 
and  plant  shutdowns.  A  similar  scenario  is 
now  being  played  out  over  the  issue  of  arsenic 
exposure,  with  OSHA  conducttag  its  own 
economic  impact  study. 

H.     DELAYS    AND     BEVSBSALS     Itf    FEDERAL     CON- 
STTMEK    AND    ENVIHONMENTAL    KEGULATION8 

(A)  The  Food  and  Drug  AdminUtration 
{FDA) :  In  an  interview  early  this  year  with 
a  consumer  publication  entitled,  "Of  Con- 
suming Interest,"  FDA  Commissioner 
Schmidt  indicated  that  the  agency  was  under 
increasing  pressure  from  American  industry 
to  balance  public  health  benefits  against  the 
costs  of  consumer  regulations.  This  pressure 
w  refiected  In  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
food  and  Drug  Administration  concerning 
poisonous  and  deleterious  substances  In  food, 
the  presence  of  afllatoxin  in  peanuts  and 
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lead  in  evaporated  milk.  Moreover,  as  a  re- 
sult of  pressure  from  Industry  groups,  the 
FDA  has  delayed  the  implementation  of  ap- 
proximately 50  food  standard  regulations 
dealing  with  nutritional  labeling,  ingredient 
labeling,  and  other  standards  dealing  with 
quantity  of  contents  and  safety  matters. 

These  delays  are  extremely  serious.  The 
nation's  leading  allergists  and  nutritionists 
have  called  for  the  complete  ingredient  label- 
ing of  all  foods.  If  one  ccimts  people  affected 
by  allergies,  those  who  must  restrict  their 
diets  for  health  and  religious  reasons,  nearly 
one  out  of  every  two  Americans  has  a  need 
to  know  the  full  and  complete  Ingredients 
of  the  foods  they  eat. 

These  delays  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration were  authorized  by  FDA  with 
no  independent  evaluation  of  the  economic 
data  from  the  industries  and  companies  af- 
fected. 

(B)  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
minUtration {NHTSA):  1.  Legislation  has 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  safety  and  environmental 
standards.  The  mandatory  ignition  interlock 
system  requirement  has  already  been  re- 
pealed by  the  Congress. 

Ironically,  the  interlock  system  was  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  need  for  a  passive  re- 
straint system  at  the  urging  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  as  a  substitute  to  be  a  com- 
bined lap  belt/air  bag  system  originally 
favored  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  various  automobile  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
Interlock  requirement  has  been  repealed, 
only  General  Motors  has  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  ite  prices  and  only  by  a  fraction  of 
the  original  price  boost  that  took  place  when 
the  requirement  was  flrst  Implemented.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Information  sup- 
plied by  the  auto  Industry  (and  assumed  by 
BLS  to  be  inflated),  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  the  Interlock  system  for 
the  16  car  BLS  sample  of  1974  models  was 
$46.80.  But  GM  annoimced  a  price  reduction 
of  only  $13.00  as  a  result  of  the  interlock 
revocation. 

This  discrepancy  tends  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  auto  industry  claims  that 
sales  prices  would  be  significantly  reduced 
if  federal  regulations  were  rolled  back. 

2.  At  the  moment,  NHTSA  is  reviewing  and 
in  some  cases  re-revlewlng,  a  large  number 
of  existing  or  pending  safety  regulations. 
Among  these  are  the  passive  restraint  regu- 
lations (dealing  with  the  air  bag),  a  wind- 
shield retention  and  strength  standard,  a 
rollover  standard,  a  windshield  zone  Intru- 
sion standard,  and  a  collapsible  steering  col- 
umn standard.  Further,  General  Motors  has 
petitioned  the  agency  to  relax  standards  re- 
lated to  door  restralnte. 

Just  recenay,  NHTSA  reversed  Itself  on 
a  proposed  weakening  of  standard  216,  the 
standard  designed  to  protect  safety  equip- 
ment and  reduce  bumper  damage  In  low 
speed  accidents.  In  light  of  comments  re- 
ceived from  auto  Insurance  companies  indi- 
cating the  substantial  savings  to  consumers 
resulting  from  a  stringent  bvunper  standard 
and  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  used  unnecessarily 
heavy  and  Inefficient  means  to  meet  the 
standards  requirement,  the  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  proposed  a  new 
bumper  standard  similar  to  the  previously 
withdrawn  requirement. 

3.  This  fall,  top  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion, meeting  as  the  Energy  Resources  Coun- 
cil, met  privately  with  auto  industry  execu- 
tives to  discuss  their  meeting  the  President's 
fuel  economy  goals  by  1980.  Despite  a  law 
suit  by  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  to  gain 
access  to  these  meetings,  all  representatives 
of  the  public  were  excluded. 

At  the  meetings,  the  President's  spokesmen 
agreed  vrtth  the  Industry  suggestion  that 
fuel  conservation  programs  should  be  volun- 


tary. Without  requiring  the  industry  to 
verify  their  arg\iments  or  to  offer  economic 
data,  administration  spokesmen  also  In- 
vited the  Industry  to  suggest  what  safety  and 
pollution  limitations  were  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  the  fuel  economy  targets. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  was  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  postpone  poUution  stand- 
ards previously  scheduled  by  the  Congress. 
In  private  correspondence  lietween  Interior 
Secretary  Morton  and  auto  executives,  as- 
surances were  given  that  safety  regulations 
through  1980  would  not  add,  on  the  average, 
more  than  100  pounds  of  weight  to  a  car. 

These  administration  recommendations 
were  made  despite  an  analysis  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  Just  re- 
cently made  public  by  Ralph  Nader,  that  ad- 
ministration fuel  economy  goals  could  be 
met  without  sacriflcing  or  relaxing  safety 
and  emission  control  standards." 

ni.  FEDERAL  CONSUMER  AND  ENVTBONiaOrrAI, 
REQUIREMENTS  CAN  BE  IMPLEMENTED  IN  A 
COST-CONSCIOtrs  OR  EXCESSIVELT-COSTLT 
MANNER 

Much  of  the  debate  over  the  cost  of  Im- 
plementing federal  constimer  and  environ- 
mental requirements  misses  the  point  that 
regulations  can  be  Implemented  in  either  a 
cost-conscious  or  in  an  extravagant  manner. 
Because  federal  standards  typically  require 
that  only  minimum  performance  gocJs  be 
met,  few  regulations  specify  how  a  manu- 
facturer Is  to  achieve  compliance.  Therefore, 
It  Is  the  design  chosen  by  the  manufactxirer 
more  than  the  standard  Itself,  which  dic- 
tates cost." 

This  can  clearly  be  demonstrated  by  com- 
paring bow  different  companies  within  a 
given  Industry  choose  to  meet  federal  regu- 
lations. In  fact,  In  a  letter  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  last  spring,  the  Swedish 
automaker,  Volvo,  noted  that  most  of  the 
data  released  by  U.S.  automobile  manufac- 
turers on  the  cost  of  federal  regulation  has 
been  biased  and  "aimed  purely  at  resisting 
regulation."  " 

(A)  Safety  Standards:  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standard  216,  is  an  exterior  pro- 
tection standard  designed  to  protect  safety 
equipment  and  reduce  bumper  damage  In  low 
speed  coUIslons.  The  reg\Uation  has  been  im- 
plemented through  the  development  of  new 
bimiper  systems.  When  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  considered  roU- 
ing  back  the  standard,  the  reason  given  was 
that  It  was  not  "cost-beneflcial"  because  of 
the  "cost  of  current  production  bumper  sys- 
tems and  the  cost  of  fuel  consumption  oc- 
casioned by  the  weight  of  the  system." 
NHTSA  Administrator  James  Gregory,  when 
he  originally  announced  the  proposed  weak- 
ening of  the  standard,  admitted  that  most 
manufacturers  utilized  the  design  dlacretl(»i 
afforded  them  by  using  "heavy  and  complex 
steel  systems." 

Variations  In  implementation  of  standard 
215  are  reflected  in  replacement  prices  of 
bumper  systems  designed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard for  seven  domestic  1974  models.  They 
ranged  from  $111  to  $347  for  front  bumper 
replacemente  and  from  $80  to  $296  for  rear 
bumper  replacements.  Bumpers  on  the  1974 
Ford  Pinto  weigh  133  poxmds  while  bumpers 
on  the  similar  class  1974  Opel  Manta  weigh 
46  pounds. 

This  Is  a  clear  example  of  Opel  meeting 
the  same  standard  at  a  lower  cost  to  the 
consvmier  and  In  a  manner  far  more  con- 
ducive to  fuel  economy. 

(B)  Pollution  Abatement  Standards:  Simi- 
lar variances  In  costs  Incurred  by  companies 
meeting  the  same  pollution  abatement 
standards  have  been  documented. 

1.  The  Volco  Brass  and  Copper  Company 
of  Kenllworth,  New  Jersey,  faced  with  a  re- 
fusal by  the  local  sewage  plant  to  process 
any  more  of  Its  water  waste.  Instituted  a 
new  chemical  process  within  Its  plant  oper- 
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atlons  that  reduced  Its  manvifacturlng  and 
disposal  costs  by  $1  a  day.  By  reacting  In  an 
Innovative  v?ay,  the  plant  saved  Itsell  money 
and  avoided  Increasing  Its  costs  by  $345  per 
day,  which  would  have  been  the  case  U  It 
had  relied  Instead  on  a  conventional 
cleansing  plant." 

a.  In  contrast  to  other  chemical  companies, 
Dow  has  been  making  a  profit  on  the  pollu- 
tion  control  systems  it  installed  in  its  plants 
in   1971." 

3.  A  water  and  waste  management  program 
developed  for  Ooldklst  Inc.  (one  of  the 
country's  largest  poultry  processing  com- 
panies) in  conjunction  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  a  nearby  uni- 
versity, is  saving  the  company  over  $72,000 
annually." 

The  above  examples  clearly  Illustrate  that 
manufacturers  have  considerable  discretion 
in  the  way  in  which  they  Implement  federal 
regulations.  In  many  instances,  costs  di- 
rectly related  to  implementing  federal  stand- 
ards can  vKty  considerably  and  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  industry  or  company  decisions. 

IV.  THE  COSTS  TO  BOCIErT  OF  A  FAILTTSZ  TO 
RZCTTLATE,  WUILX  OfTEN  DDTICTTLT  TO 
MEAST7BE,  CAK  BE  SIGNIFICANT 

While  the  costs  of  Implementing  federal 
regulations  are  relatively  easy  to  measure, 
if  done  objectively,  the  major  benefits  of 
regulation — often  the  saving  of  lives,  a  re- 


duction in  the  frequency  or  severity  of  in- 
juries or  ill  health  and  more  efficient  pur- 
chases by  consumers  in  the  marketplace — 
are  dlfflciilt  to  quantify.  Typical  cost-benefit 
analyses  of  federal  requirements  have  been 
severely  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  they 
fail  to  measure  the  value  of  human  life  and 
because  they  often  omit  costs  incurred  by 
society  as  a  result  of  lost  productivity,  health 
care  expenses  and  the  like. 

Nevertheless,  figiu-es  collected  by  regula- 
tory agencies  in  the  health,  pollution  and 
safety  fields  Indicate  the  dramatic  economic 
and  personal  costs  fiowlng  from  a  failure  to 
regulate  certain  Industry  practices: 

(A)  Auto  Safety:  1.  At  a  news  conference 
on  January  23,  1975,  a  representative  of  over 
600  auto  Insurance  companies  estimated  that 
weaker  bumper  standards  woiild  cost  Ameri- 
can motorists  approximately  $6  billion  due  to 
an  increase  In  damage  costs  and  a  loss  of  in- 
surance rate  savings.  It  was  only  because  the 
Insurance  companies  possessed  the  resources 
and  information  to  fight  a  proposed  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  rollback  of 
bumper  standards,  that  the  original  rollback 
proposal  was  dropped. 

2.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing effectiveness  estimates  for  a  variety  of 
vehicle  restraint  systems  either  currently 
required  or  under  discussion  by  the  agency." 


Percent  effectiveness  in  preventing 
fatalities 

Type  of  crash 


Percent  effectiveness  in  preventing 
injuries 

Type  of  crash 


System 

Front 

Side 

Rear* 

Roll 

Front 

Side 

Rear! 

Roll 

Lap  and  shoulder  belt      

37 

30 
30 
45 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 

50 
40 
50 
15 

27 

0 

64 

64 

30 
20 
40 
25 

0 
0 
0 
0 

50 

Lapbeltonly  

20 

40 

Air  cushion  and  lap  belt 

57 

50 

Air  cushion     .- ,. 

57 

15 

■  NHTSA  assigned  no  value  to  rear  impact  protection  because  it  said.  Restraint  systems  seldom  come  into  play  when  a  vehicle  is 
impacted  in  the  rear. 


Considering  these  figures  In  conjunction 
with  the  estimated  frequency  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  in  various  seating  positions  and 
crash  modes,  NHTSA  has  concluded  that  if 
the  entire  passenger  car  papulation  were  in 
compliance  with  the  respective  standards,  an 
interlock  belt  system  would  annually  save 
7,000  lives  and  34,000  injuries.  Further, 
NHTSA  estimates  tliat  proposed  air  bag/lap 
belt  systems  would  save  15,600  lives  and  pre- 
vent 1,000,000  injuries  annually. 

(B)  Occupational  Safety:  Al)out  14,000 
workers  are  killed  every  year  in  Job-related 
accidents,  and  some  2.4  million  are  seriously 
injured.  The  injuries  alone  cost  approximate- 
ly $11.5  billion  annually  In  lost  wages,  re- 
duced output  and  other  expenses."" 

(C)  Product  Safety:  Consumer  products 
(excluding  cars)  kill  30,000  persons  a  year, 
permanently  disable  110,000  and  Injure  20 
million.  The  cost  to  the  public  is  over  $5 
billion  annually.  The  costs  in  human  suffer- 
ing are  staggering. 

(D)  Environmental  Protection:  EPA  esti- 
mates that  health  and  property  damage  from 
indtistrlal  air  pollution  was  approximately 
$16.2  bUlion  in  1968  and  will  reach  $22.7  bil- 
lion by  1977.  By  adding  pollution  abatement 
equipment  worth  $3.9  billion,  the  EPA  esti- 
mates these  damage  costs  could  be  cut  $13.1 
bUlion  by  1977. 

V.   CONCLUSIONS 

A  number  of  conclusions  emerge  from  this 
examination  of  the  relationship  between 
federal  consumer  and  environmental  regula- 
tions. Industrial  costs  and  consumer  prices: 

Compared  to  other  factors,  consumer  and 
environmental  regulatory  actions  have  not 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  real  industry 
costs: 

There  is  evidence  that  some  companies  use 
foderal  regulations  as  a  vehicle  for  unwar- 


ranted price  Increases  and  to  intimidate  fed- 
eral regulators; 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  valid  data 
on  industrial  costs  associated  with  federal 
regulations; 

Individual  companies  Implement  the  same 
federal  regulations  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways, 
with  this  discretion  resulting  in  different 
costs  and  benefits. 

Federal  consumer  and  environmental  reg- 
ulations are  being  used  Increasingly  as  an 
excuse  for  consumer  price  increases  and  to 
explain  current  Industrial  setbacks. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today  and 
the  report  are  meant  to  serve  as  an  antidote 
to  the  ciirrent  attack  of  American  business- 
men against  progress  made  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  protection  and  consumer 
safety  and  health.  It  is  meant  to  insiire  that 
regrulations  will  not  be  used  as  a  scapegoat 
for  explaining  industrial  failures,  or  as  a 
means  of  artificially  infiating  prices.  By  pro- 
hibiting companies  from  passing  on  more 
than  the  actual  cost  of  implementing  a  fed- 
eral regulation  and  maximizing  public 
scrutiny  of  industry  cost  claims,  we  hope  to 
counteract  inflation  and  the  potentially 
chilling  effect  industrial  arguments  can  have 
on  government  actions  in  the  public  interest 
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HJl.  — 
A  bill  to  require  major  corporations  to  file 
cost  justifications  of  price  increases  made 
in  connection  with  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral regulatory  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Cost  Justification  and 
Price  Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  regulatory  require- 
ment" means  a  requirement  Tinder  any  Fed- 
eral law,  or  rule  or  order  thereunder  which 
relates  to  environmental  protection,  health, 
safety,  or  consumer  protection.  Such  term 
Includes  any  law,  or  rule  or  other  thereunder, 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  is  prescribed  in  compliance  with  any 
requirement  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  A  corporation  is  a  major  corporation  in 
a  calendar  year  if  the  aggregate  gross  rev- 
enues of  such  corporation,  and  all  persons 
controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with,  such  corporation,  exceeded  $S,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation 
which  ended  before  such  calendar  year.  The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  Federal  regulatory  re- 
qviirement  Is  applicable  to  any  class  of  ma- 
jor corporations,  and  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  requirement  may  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  cost  of  production  or 
of  providing  any  goods  or  services  produced 
or  provided  by  such  class  of  major  corpora- 
tions, the  Commission  shall  prescribe  a  rule 
identifying  such  requirement,  such  dass  of 
corporations,  and  the  goods  and  services  the 
cost  of  which  may  be  affected  by  such  re- 
quirement, and  requiring  such  cori>oratlons 
to  file  reports  In  accordance  with  section  4. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  a  major  corporation  Is  a 
member  of  a  class  of  corporations  Identified 
In  a  rule  under  section  3,  and  such  corpora- 
tion Increases  the  price  of  any  goods  or 
services  Identified  in  such  rule  during  the 
one-year  period  beginning  six  months  be- 
fore the  Federal  regulatory  requirement 
Identified  in  the  rule  takes  effect  (or  during 
such  other  period  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
rule  under  section  3,  then  before  such  price 
increase  takes  effect,  such  corporation  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  report  specifying 
any  change  in  unit  costs,  resulting  from  such 
Federal  regulatory  requirement,  of  the  goods 
or  services  the  price  of  which  was  Increased. 
Such  report  shall  also  contain  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  the  price  Increase. 
Such  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail, 
and  shall  be  based  on  such  cost  accounting 
procedures  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
by  rule. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  such  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public.  Notice 
of  the  availability  of  such  report  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  If  a  major  corporation  satisfies  the 
Conunlssion  that  any  portion  of  such  report 
contains  a  trade  secret  or  other  confidential 
matter,  such  portion  may  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  only  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  confidentiality  of  such  trade  secret  or 
other  confidential  matter,  except  that  any 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  vrith  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  authorize  the  withholding  of 
information  by  the  Commission  or  any  officer 
or  employee  under  Its  control,  from  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  Any  cost  obligation,  for  goods  or 
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services  produced  or  provided  by  a  major 
corporation,  incurred  as  a  result  of  compli- 
ance with  any  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ment may  only  be  passed  through  by  such 
corporation,  any  person  controlling,  con- 
trolled by,  or  under  common  control  with 
such  corporation,  or  by  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser of  such  goods  or  services  for  resale, 
to  any  ultimate  purchaser  of  such  goods  or 
services  on  a  doUar-for-doliar  basis. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  a  major  corporation  violates 
section  4  or  5 — 

(1)  Such  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000, 
and 

(2)  The  Commission  may  commence  an 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  a  mandatory  injunction  re- 
quiring compliance  by  such  corporation  with 
section  4. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section 
4  or  6,  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  who 
knowingly  caused  such  violation  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  may  exempt 
any  major  corporation  from  the  requirement 
to  file  p,  report  under  section  4,  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  such  exemption  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
terest after  taking  Into  account  the  size  of 
such  corporation  relative  to  other  major  cor- 
porations in  the  same  class  of  such  corpora- 
tions and  such  corporation's  Impact  on  com- 
merce. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  the  Commission  may  exercise  its  au- 
thority, imder  sections  6,  9,  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  to  gather  and 
compile  information  and  to  require  the  fur- 
nishing of  information  by  major  corporations 
to  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


ENDING  DELAYS  IN  PAYING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CLAIMS 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act,  a  bill  to  require  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  make  deci- 
sions on  social  security  benefit  claims  and 
payment  problems  within  reasonable  pe- 
riods of  time. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  last 
fall,  the  long  delays  individuals  faced  in 
obtaining  claim  decisions  created  very 
serious  problems  for  many  people.  In  the 
few  intervening  months,  this  situation 
has  reached  crisis  proportions.  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  today  from  the  Bureau 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals  of  SSA  that  the 
average  processing  time  for  hearing  de- 
cisions on  claims  jumped  from  163  days 
in  April  1974  to  213  days  in  December 
1974. 

One  woman  in  my  district  requested  a 
hearing  on  her  claim  for  widow's  dis- 
ability benefits  in  February  1973.  Due  to 
huge  backlogs  of  hearing  requests,  her 
hearing  was  not  held  until  May  1974. 
After  waiting  15  months  to  even  have  her 
hearing  scheduled,  this  woman  subse- 
quently had  to  wait  9  more  months,  until 
February  1975,  to  obtain  the  decision  on 
her  claim.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals,  the  delay  was  due 
to  a  shortage  of  clerical  personnel  which 
prevented  the  decision  from  being  tjrped 
earlier. 

While  the  average  person  may  only 
have  to  wait  up  to  a  year  for  a  hearing 


I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  such  delays  are  inconsistent  with 
the  intent  of  social  security  programs; 
namely,  to  provide  insurance  against  loss 
of  earnings  in  the  event  of  retirement, 
death,  or  disability.  Congress  would  be 
decision  on  his  or  her  benefit  claims, 
remiss  to  sit  idly  by  and  continue  to  allow 
people  to  suffer  serious  financial  hard- 
ships because  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  Incapable  of  acting  promptly 
on  their  claims  and  payment  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act  is  to  give  individuals  the  right 
to  receive  emergency  benefit  payments 
under  three  circumstances:  First,  if  they 
experience  long  delays  in  obtaining  deci- 
sions on  their  social  security;  second,  if 
they  experience  long  delays  in  obtaining 
benefits  for  claims  already  approved;  or 
third,  if  they  are  already  receiving  social 
security  benefits  and  their  monthly  bene- 
fits are  interrupted  for  no  apparent 
reason. 

A  main  factor  contributing  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disability  Insurance's  present 
dilemma  of  huge  backlogs  of  pending 
claims  and  payment  problems  was  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972.  This 
act  liberalized  black  lung  eUgibility  re- 
quirements and  much  of  DBI's  manpower 
had  to  be  diverted  to  reprocesses  over 
200,000  black  lung  claims.  Just  when  this 
monumental  task  was  nearing  comple- 
tion, personnel  were  diverted  to  prepare 
for  and  to  implement  the  new  supple- 
mental security  income  program,  SSI,  in 
January  1974.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  a  decision  in  early  1973 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  reduce  the  number 
of  employees  to  be  hired  to  administer 
SSI  from  19,000  to  12,000.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  disability  insurance  claims 
submitted  per  year  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  8  years. 

While  It  Is  understandable  that  major 
program  changes  or  the  establishment 
of  extensive  new  programs  impose  heavy 
burdens  on  the  administering  agency,  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  insure  that 
these  extra  burdens  and  dislocations  do 
not  prevent  individuals  from  receiving 
the  benefits  due  them  imder  the  law.  My 
main  concern  in  introducing  the  Social 
Security  Rights  Act  Is  for  disability  in- 
surance claimants  and  disability  insur- 
ance recipients,  but  It  is  conceivable  that 
similar  situations  could  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture in  other  agencies  or  divisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  There- 
fore, the  emergency  payment  rights  in 
this  legislation  are  extended  to  recipients 
of  retirement  and  survivors  Insurance  as 
well. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  that  the 
Social  Security  Rights  Act  would  not  cre- 
ate any  loopholes  whereby  social  secu- 
rity recipients  could  double  their  benefits 
for  one  or  more  months  by  obtaining 
emergency  payments.  This  bill  would  not 
change  the  present  law  with  respect  to 
a  social  security  recipients'  obligation  to 
repay  overpayments  in  benefits. 

Section  2  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  permit  individuals,  who  are 
already  receiving  social  security  benefits 
and  whose  check  does  not  arrive  within 
5  days  of  the  date  regularly  fixed  for 
delivery,  to  submit  a  request  to  the  Social 
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Security  Administration  for  a  replace- 
ment benefit  check.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  would  be  required  to 
provide  any  individual  submitting  a 
request  with  a  duplicate  check,  or  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  he  or  she  is  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it,  within  10  days. 

Interruptions  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits  can  occur  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  from  computer  errors  at  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  or  other 
social  security  agency  to  mishandling  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Under  present 
law — section  205q  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — recipients  of  social  security  bene- 
fits have  the  right  to  obtain  duplicates  of 
missing  checks  in  2  months.  Through  a 
congressional  oversight,  this  "expedited 
payment"  provision  of  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  recipients  of  disability  benefits. 
Last  spring,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
14878,  to  extend  this  provision  to  cover 
disability  recipients. 

However,  after  studying  in  more  de- 
tail the  Interruptlon-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  its  disastrous  financial  effects 
on  people  who  are  totally  dependent  on 
social  security  payments,  I  felt  we  must 
provide  stronger  assurances  to  social  se- 
curity recipients  that  they  can  depend  on 
their  regular  monthly  benefits.  I  wonder 
how  easily  many  of  us  could  manage  for 
months  without  one  or  more  of  our 
monthly  paychecks?  Census  Bureau  rec- 
ords show  that  25  percent  of  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  are 
social  security  recipients.  According  to 
Social  Security  Adniinistratlon  statistics, 
in  March  1974,  the  average  retired  work- 
er received  $179.28  per  month  and  dis- 
abled workers  $196.66  per  month.  These 
people  simply  cannot  and  Justly  should 
not  have  to  wait  2  months  before  they 
have  the  right  to  obtain  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  when  an  error  over 
which  they  have  no  control  causes  an 
Interruption  in  their  benefits. 

Social  Security  Administration  ofiQ- 
cials  have  argued  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  legislation  to  provide  social  se- 
curity recipients  with  the  right  to  emer- 
gency payments  because  they  already 
have  procedures  for  expediting  action  in 
"critical  cases"  of  payment  problems.  But 
constituents  have  contacted  my  oflBce 
concerning  their  payment  problems  when 
after  3  or  4  months  of  "critical"  action 
on  their  cases,  no  positive  results  were 
forthcoming.  Interestingly,  none  of  these 
Individuals  had  been  advised  that  they 
could  have  requested  an  "expedited  pay- 
ment" under  section  205q  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  "critical  case"  system 
has  proved  to  be  a  fiasco.  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  social  security  officials  have 
contacted  my  office  for  assistance  when 
after  several  months  they  were  unable 
to  get  action  through  their  own  "critical 
case"  procediu-es.  Even  if  this  system 
were  effective,  it  Is  unfair  because  social 
security  personnel,  not  the  recipients  In- 
volved, make  the  decisions  as  to  whether 
payment  problems  are  critical. 

I  was  informed  by  a  former  civil  ser- 
vant of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Security  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  in  England,  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  can  obtain  duplicate  bene- 


fit checks  within  48  hours  if  their  checks 
do  not  arrive  on  time.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Social  Seciurity  Administration 
has  the  administrative  capability  to  issue 
duplicate  checks  in  the  10  days  required 
under  section  2  of  my  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  place  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  time  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration can  spend  in  processing  so- 
cial security  benefit  claims  at  all  levels 
of  the  determination  and  appeal  process 
as  follows:  Initial  claims,  90  days;  re- 
consideration requests,  90  days;  hearing 
requests,  120  days;  and  Appeals  Council 
reviews,  120  days.  The  act  would  also  give 
claimants  the  right  to  request  and  to  re- 
ceive emergency  payments  within  10 
days,  based  on  their  earnings  records,  if 
they  have  not  received  notification  of 
decisions  on  their  claims  within  the  spec- 
ified periods  of  time,  or  If  their  claims 
have  been  approved  but  their  benefit 
payments  delayed. 

The  most  recent  figures  released  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  show  that 
in  January  1975,  the  average  processing 
time  for  initial  disability  claims  was  110 
days  for  allowed  claims.  However,  before 
the  present  crisis  situation,  disability 
claim  processing  time  averages  have  fiuc- 
tuated  between  60  and  90  days.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  actual  number  of  days  peo- 
ple must  wait  for  decisions  on  their 
claims  is  even  higher,  as  these  statistics 
do  not  Include  mailing  or  transmittal 
time  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  Involved 
in  claim  processing.  The  length  of  time 
spent  in  processing  allowed  reconsid- 
eration determinations  Is  generally 
slightly  longer  than  for  initial  disability 
determinations. 

The  average  processing  time  for  hear- 
ing decisions  has  jumped  in  the  last  8 
years  from  93  to  213  days  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1974.  This  figure  represents  the 
amount  of  time  elapsed  from  the  date 
a  hearing  request  Is  made  imtll  the  date 
of  the  decision.  Even  more  shocking  are 
the  statistics  for  region  V,  the  Chicago 
region,  in  which  my  district  is  located, 
where  the  average  hearing  processing 
time  Is  254  days. 

A  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
staff  report  on  the  disability  Insurance 
program,  released  in  July  1974,  concluded 
that  because  of  the  extra  burden  of  over 
40.000  black  lung  cases  which  are  now 
reaching  the  hearing  stage,  the  Bureau 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals  will  "be  In  a 
real  crisis  when  the  full  impact  of  the 
SSI  appeals  Is  felt"  In  1975.  Since  the 
SSI  program  only  got  underway  in  Jan- 
uary 1974,  few  SSI  appeals  had  reached 
the  hearing  level  last  year. 

In  spite  of  the  extra  burdens  Imposed 
on  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insiurance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
because  of  the  black  lung  and  SSI  pro- 
grsmis,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
administrative  changes  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  can  make  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  backlog  of  claims  and  to 
speed  up  and  improve  the  disability 
determination  and  appeals  process.  Some 
alternatives  are  discussed  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  disability  report. 


Although  the  disability  claim  workload 
has  been  growing  at  a  staggering  rate 
in  recent  years,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  has  been 
content  to  continue  using  antiquated 
claim  processing  methods.  For  example, 
the  Ways  and  Means  report  points  out 
that  a  1959  GAO  study  "indicated  that 
the  handling  of  applications  for  dis- 
ability benefits  by  the  State  agencies  Is 
cimibersome  and  results  in  unnecessary 
costs  and  excessive  processing  time."  The 
Ways  and  Means  report  states  that 
"many  of  the  deficiencies  noted  In  the 
GAO  study  still  appear  to  exist"  and  that 
"the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
not  yet  received  a  report  on  these  mat- 
ters" from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration as  recommended  by  the  GAO 
in  1959. 

A  GAO  report  of  April  1974  on  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  auto- 
mated information  processing  systems 
concluded  that  the  SSA  was  using  first- 
generation  computer  systems  on  third- 
generation  computer  equipment,  and 
that  the  redesign  of  these  systems  would 
result  In  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
Information  processing.  Perhaps  re- 
designing these  systems  could  markedly 
improve  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance's ability  to  promptly  resolve 
benefit  payment  mlxups. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem within  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance and  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  decide 
what  particular  actions  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  should  take,  but  they 
must  Implement  Immediate  and  signifi- 
cant changes  In  their  operations  in  order 
to  meet  their  obligations  to  workers 
insured  under  social  security. 

Congress  has  established  emergency 
payment  procedures  for  SSI  recipients 
and  passed  legislation  last  year  to  reim- 
burse the  States  for  making  payments 
to  individuals  presiuned  to  be  disabled 
who  are  awaiting  decisions  on  their  SSI 
disability  claims.  A  large  percentage  of 
social  security  disability  claimants  and 
recipients  are  In  just  as  dire  financial 
situations  as  those  under  SSI.  Given  the 
fact  that  these  disability  claimants  have 
paid  payroll  taxes  over  the  years,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  an 
even  stronger  obligation  to  provide  them 
with  emergency  assistance  when  the 
Government  Is  responsible  for  long  de- 
lays In  making  claim  decisions  or  in  pay- 
ing benefits  due. 

I  receive  more  complaints  from  my 
constituents  about  the  social  security 
disability  insurance  program  and  about 
the  hearings  and  appeals  process  than  I 
receive  concerning  any  other  Federal 
program  or  agency,  and  the  quantity  of 
these  complaints  continues  ti)  Increase 
every  month.  This  Is  a  significant  In- 
dication to  me  that  the  social  security 
system  is  breaking  down.  I  hope  that 
along  with  acting  on  social  security  re- 
financing, that  the  new  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  will  make  the  problems 
in  disability  claims  and  payment  proc- 
esses a  top  priority  this  year. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
follows  these  remarks: 
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A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  that  procedures  be  estab- 
lished for  the  expedited  replacement  of 
undelivered  benefit  checks,  to  require  that 
decisions  on  benefit  claims  be  made  with- 
in specified  periods  and  to  require  that 
payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claims 
begin  promptly 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Rights  Act  of  1976". 

EXFEOrrEO    REPLACEMENT    OF    LOST,    STOLEN,    OR 
UNDELTVEREO  BENEFIT  CHECKS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Social  Se- 
cxirity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"EXFEDrrED  replacement   of   lost,   STOLEN,   OR 
TTNSELIVESIED    BENEFIT    CHECKS 

"(r)  In  any  case  in  which  the  check  Issued 
to  or  for  an  individual  In  payment  of  any 
benefit  due  him  or  her  under  this  title  Is 
lost  or  stolen  or  for  any  other  reason  has  not 
reached  him  or  her  on  the  day  regularly 
fixed  for  delivery  of  such  check  or  within 
five  days  thereafter,  such  Individual  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  request 
(in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  in  regiilatlons)  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  new  check  in  replacement  thereof; 
and  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  within  no 
more  than  10  days  after  such  request  Is  sub- 
mitted, either  (1)  the  replacement  check  is 
Issued  and  deUvered  to  such  individual  as 
requested  or  (2)  a  full  and  complete  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  why  the  individual  is 
not  entitled  to  the  check  for  which  he  or  she 
has  requested  a  replacement  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  individual   In  writing." 

(b)  Section  205 (q)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire any  Individual  to  utUize  the  procedures 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  allegation  or  claim,  in  lieu  of  the 
procedures  established  under  subsection  (r). 
If  the  allegation  or  claim  is  one  to  which 
subsection  (r)   Is  applicable." 

TIME  LIMITATIONS  FOR  DECISIONS  ON  BENEFIT 
CLAIMS  AND  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS  ON 
APPROVED   CLAIMS 

Sec  3.  Section  206(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  — 

"(1)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  Individual  Initially  applying  for 
a  payment  under  this  title  shall  be  made 
within  90  days  after  application  for  such 
payment  is  filed; 

"(11)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  a 
reconsideration  of  any  decision  described  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
application  for  such  reconsideration  Is  filed; 
and 

"(ill)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  hearing  held  with  respect  to  any  decision 
described  in  clause  (1),  whether  afllrmlng, 
modifying,  or  reversing  such  decision,  shall 
be  made  within  120  days  after  the  request 
for  such  hearing  Is  filed. 

"(1111)  the  decision  oT  the  Secretary  upon 
any  Appeals  Council  review  held  with  re- 
spect to  any  decision  described  in  clause  (1), 
whether  affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing 
such  decision,  shall  be  made  within  120  days 
after  the  request  for  such  a  review  Is  filed 
or  after  the  Appeals  CouncU  Itself  makes  a 
decision  to  review  a  decision. 

"(B)  If  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  an  Individual  to  any  monthly  bene- 
fit under  this  title  Is  not  made  within  the  pe- 


riod specified  In  the  applicable  clause  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  such  Individual  shall  upon 
request  (and  within  10  days  of  making  such 
request)  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  such 
monthly  benefit  as  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  such  individual's  application  and  the 
applicable  record  of  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment income;  and  if  such  decision  remains 
unmade  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  month 
beginning  after  the  close  of  such  period, 
such  individual  shall  upon  request  (and 
within  10  days  of  making  such  request) 
be  paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to  such 
benefit  as  so  determined. 

"(C)  Amounts  paid  to  an  individual  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  in  no  event  be  con- 
sidered overpayments  for  puiposes  of  section 
204. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  Individual  claim  to 
monthly  benefits  under  this  title  is  approved, 
payment  of  such  benefits  shall  begin  no  later 
than  the  day  regularly  fixed  for  delivery  of 
benefit  checks  in  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  claim  was  ap- 
proved. If  the  benefit  check  is  not  received 
by  such  Individual  on  such  day  or  within  the 
succeeding  5  days  thereafter,  such  individual 
shall  upon  request  (and  within  10  days  of 
making  such  request)  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  the  monthly  benefit  so  approved; 
and  if  the  benefit  check  is  not  received  by 
such  individual  on  the  day  regularly  fixed 
for  delivery  of  checks  In  any  subsequent 
months  or  within  5  days  thereafter,  such  in- 
dividual shall  upon  request  (and  within  10 
days  of  making  such  request)  be  paid  an 
additional  amount  equal  to  the  monthly 
benefit  so  approved." 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  checks 
Issued  in  pasrment  of  amounts  due  for 
months  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
3  shall  apply  with  respect  to  applications 
(for  payment  or  reconsideration)  and  re- 
quests (for  hearings  or  Appeals  Council  Re- 
view) made,  and  claims  approved,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment regarding  two  recorded  votes  I 
mLssed  on  March  14,  1975,  and  an  indi- 
cation of  how  I  would  have  voted  had 
I  been  present. 

I  refer  first  to  roUcall  No.  52,  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  to  H.R.  25, 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act.  to  require  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Land  and  Water  Resources 
and  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Director 
from  level  V  of  the  executive  schedule 
to  level  IV.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  145  to  100.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  In  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

I  refer  second  to  rollcall  No.  53,  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  to  H.R. 
25,  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act,  to  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  the  bill 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  the 


Interior.  The  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  67  to  174.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  regarding  two  recorded 
votes  I  missed  on  March  17, 1975,  and  an 
indication  of  how  I  would  have  voted  had 
I  been  present. 

I  must  explain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
this  day  I  was  privileged  to  be  with  Presi- 
dent Ford  during  his  visit  to  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
in  the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  first  to  rollcall  No.  55,  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  to  H.R.  25, 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act,  to  abolish  the  proposed  rec- 
lamation fee  and  to  finance  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund  with  $200 
million  per  year  from  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leasing  revenues.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  140  to  250.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  amendment. 

I  refer  second  to  rollcall  No.  56,  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellmani  to  H.R. 
25,  the  Siu-face  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act,  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of 
any  permits  for  surface  coal  mining  on 
slopes  of  20  degrees  or  more.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  136  to 
262.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mosher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  March  20  and  21,  1975,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutes,  March 
21,  1975. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shriver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  30  minutes,  March  21. 
1975. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  60  minutes,  March 
21.  1975. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hannaforo)  and  to  reNise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiTHiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoTTL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  AuCom,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  HoLTzuAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Phaser,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rosenthal  and  to  include  extran- 
eous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,251. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  and  to  include  extran- 
eous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $2,700. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hyde)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  F^SH. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  I>ERWINSKI. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  PiNDLBY. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  T.\LCOTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hannaford)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AtrCoiN. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  MiLFORD. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  DoBUNicK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  McDonald  of  (Georgia  In  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  MncvA. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Lloyd  of  California. 
Mr.  St  Gerbjain. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mrs.  Spellmam. 
Mr.  Byron. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HANNAFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  pjn.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March  21,  1975, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

617.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  nine  drafts  of 
proposed  legislation  to  place  a  temporary  5- 
percent  celling  on  pay  Increases  for  Federal 
employees  and  In  benefit  payments  to  In- 
dividuals that  are  connected  by  law  to  con- 
sumer prices  (H.  Doc.  94-82);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Armed  Services,  International  Relations, 
Ways  and  Means,  Agrlcultxire,  and  Education 
and  Labor,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  14th  annual  report  on  compli- 
ance, enforcement,  and  reporting  under  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  transmitting  an  amendment  to 
the  published  regulations  governing  financial 
assistance  under  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  as  amended-  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed  pri- 
orities for  fiscal  year  1975  for  applications 
for  awards  under  section  106  of  the  Higher 
EUlucatlon  Act,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431  (d )  ( 1 )  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
rules  to  govern  public  service  education  In- 
stitutional grants  and  fellowships,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  recommendations  and  actions  related 
th9reto  contained  in  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  dated 
June  15,  1973.  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (H.  Doc. 
94-83);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting  a  report  pro- 
posing and  explaining  regulations  to  provide 
public  access  to  the  tape  recordings  and  his- 
torical materials  of  former  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of  Pub- 
lic I^aw  93-^26;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Territorial  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Government  Comptroller  of  Guam  on 
the  fiscal  conditions  of  the  government  of 
Guam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9-A(g)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Gviam,  as 
amended,  and  section  2  of  the  Public  Law 
93-111,  respectively;  to^  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Council  on  International  Economic 


Policy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg. 
iBlatlon  to  authorize  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Conunisslon,  transmitting  the  first 
four  reports  in  the  Commission's  national 
power  survey  series;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Rbueiveu  From  the  Comftboixer  Genesal 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Improvements  needed  to  achieve  more 
equitable  treatment  of  employees  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  holidays  overseas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

628.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  fire  safety  In  federally  funded  skUled 
nursing  facilities  participating  In  medicare 
and  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

629.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  weaknesses  In  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's program  to  correct  defects  in  housing 
insured  under  its  section  235  program: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
ways  to  improve  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  benefits 
program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  outlook  for  accelerating  Federal  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf;  jointly,  to  the  Conunlt- 
tees  on  Government  Operations,  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  46.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-97).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SLACK:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  Resolution  309.  Resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral  of  certain  budget  authority 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, proposed  In  the  President's  special 
message  of  November  26,  1974,  transmitted 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  and  subsequently  revised  in 
the  supplementary  message  of  January  30. 
1975,  transmitted  under  section  1014(c)  of 
such  act  (Bept.  No.  94-98).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4723.  A  bill  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976  (Rept.  No.  94-99). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  H.R.  4224.  A  bUl  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  for  fiscal  year  1976 
(Rept.  No.  94-100) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  643.  A  bill  to  expend 
coverage  of  the  RehabUitatlon  and  Better- 
ment Act  (act  of  October  7.  1949,  63  Stat. 
724) ;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  94- 
102) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HH.  3109.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program  for  fiscal  year  1976;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  94-103).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  4834.  A  bUl  to  revise  certain 
provisions  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  per  diem  and  mileage  expenses  of 
Government  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  94-104).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1244.  A  bill  to  establish  proce- 
dures and  regulations  for  certain  protective 
services  provided  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 
With  amendments  (Rept.  No.  94-105,  part  I.) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  351.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4035.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  congressional  review 
of  administrative  actions  which  exempt  pe- 
troleum products  from  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  or  which 
result  In  a  major  Increase  In  the  price  of 
domestic  crude  oil;  and  to  provide  for  an 
Interim  extension  of  certain  expiring  energy 
authorities  (Rept.  No.  94-106).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  362.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  Acts  in  order  to  extend  and  re- 
vise the  special  food  service  program  for 
children  and  the  school  breakfast  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  related  to  strengthen- 
ing the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition 
programs  (Rept.  No.  94-107).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
T.  Ansley;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  94- 
101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

HJl.  5229.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  Invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  5230.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  any  political  reconunenda- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJi.  6231.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  R\iral  Development  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
KH.  6232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  pinT)oses  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
from  $60,000  to  $120,000;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
MuRPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Downey,  Ms. 
Abzttg,  Mrs.  Schroedee,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Ms.    HoLTZMAN,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr. 
Mazzou,  and  Mr.  Hannaford)  : 
H.R.  5233.  A  bill  to  require  State  inspec- 
tions of  public  and  private  extended  care 
faculties,  skilled  nursing  homes,  and  inter- 
mediate care  faculties  and  to  require  State 
enforcement  of  guarantees  of  rights  of  the 
patients  In  such  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Btthgener,  Mr.  White- 
HtrnsT,  Mr.  Llotd  of  California,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Ms.   Abzug,   Mr. 
O'Brien,    Mr.    Ottinger,    and    Mr. 
Mr.  Carr)  : 
H.R.  6234.  A  biU  to  establish  criteria  to 
be  observed  by  approving  entitles  for  fed- 
erally assisted  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams In  order  to  protect  students  In  such 
programs;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
POACE,  Mr.  De  la  Oasza,  Mr.  Eng- 
LISR,    Mr.    FlTHIAN,    Mr.    Hagedorn, 

Mr.  Harkins,  Mr.   Hightower,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Mr.    Madigan,    Mr.    Richmond,    Mr. 
Sebelitts,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Litton)  : 
H.R.  5236.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pretzr) : 
H.R.  6236.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Rural    Health    within    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  rural   health   care  delivery   models   smd 
components;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
HJt.  6237.  A  biU  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
use  of  a  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska) : 
H.R.  6238.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  programs 
for  youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Eilberg)  : 
HJl.  5239.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DAVIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badiixo,  Mr.  Brodread,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Ms.   Burkx  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Collins  of  lUlnols,  Mr. 
Diogs,    Mr.    Eilbebg,    Mr.    Ford    of 
Michigan,   Mr.   Ford   of   Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Nnt,  Mr.  Ottingek, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  5240.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance  to   local   educational   agencies   for 
the  construction  of  public  elementary  and 


secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FlTHIAN: 
HJt.  5241.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
lakeshore,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wamp- 
LER,  and  Mr.  Bergland)  : 
HJt.   5242.  A  bUl  to   amend   the  act  of 
August  31,  1922,  to  prevent  the  Introduction 
and  spread  of  diseases  and  parasites  harm- 
ftil  to  honeybees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.    UoALL,   Mr.   Bedell,   Mr. 
Balous,   Mrs.   Burke   of  California, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Patti- 
soN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
HM.  5243.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
leum Imported  Into  the  United  States  after 
September  1,  1975,  shall  not  be  available  for 
purchase  other  than  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  MooR- 
HEAo  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Cohxn)  : 
HJl.  5244.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  in  re- 
buUdlng  the  Nation's  raUroad  rights-of-way, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
HJR.  5245.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  repayment 
for  part  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
gasoline  and  special  fuels  used  in  taxicabs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Rodino)  : 
H.R.  5246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  forms 
of  economic  coercion  based  on  religion,  race, 
national  origin,  sex,  or  certain  other  fac- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RoK,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Wrioht,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,    Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Mc- 

CORMACK,     Ms.    ABZUG,    MT.    BREAXTX, 

Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Howx. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mrs. 

Lloyd  of  Tennessee) : 

HJl.  6247.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  local  public 

works  capital  development  and  Investment 

program;     to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
Anderson   of  California,   Mr.   Ron- 
CAUO,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Onm,  and  Mr.  Mn^rrA) : 
HJl.  6248.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  local  pub- 
lic works  capital  development  and  invest- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMElER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stexlman,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Brown  of  Call- 
fomla,  Mr.  Bubgener,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FlTHIAN,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hanna- 
ford, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Hillis)  : 
H.R.  5249.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
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file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  their  Income  and  financial 
transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEI£R  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stkelman,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Ms. 
KzT8,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr. 
Mttchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  MoFPETT,  Mr.  Neozi,  Mr. 
Pretek,  Mr.  ParrcHARD,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  RiNAU>o,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 

SARBANES,        Mrs.        SCHROEDER,        Mr. 

Sharp,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Talcott, 

Mr.  UoALL,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,   and 

Mr.  ViGORiTO) : 
H.R.  5250.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  finan- 
cial transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 

Mr.    Steelman,    Mr.    Weaver.    Mr. 

Whalen,     Mr.     Whitehurst,     Mr. 

WiRTH,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Hark  in)  : 
H.R.  5251.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
to  file  statements  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  their  Income  and  fi- 
nancial transactions;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  5252.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  eli- 
gibility for  retired  pay  to  reservists  serving 
In  an  Inactive  status  before  August  16,  1945, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

nM.  5253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  grantine  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before 
August  16,  1946,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5254.  A  bill  to  amend  chanter  79  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  make  more 
feasible  the  personal  apoearance  of  a  peti- 
tioner before  a  board  authorized  to  correct 
dlscharees  and  dismissals  from  the  Armed 
Forces  bv  establishing  reelonal  boards  of  re- 
vlew.'and  to  amend  chapter  49  of  such  title 
to  prohibit  the  Inclusion  of  certain  Informa- 
tion .on  discharge  certificates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  5255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  concurrent  payment  of  compensation  for 
dlsabllitv  on  accoimt  of  a  civilian  work  In- 
Jurv  and  of  retired  pay  for  a  different  dis- 
ability incurred  In  service  wth  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purooses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
H.R.  5256.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  existing 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  which  may  be  received  by  certain 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  both  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  and  veterans' 
edi7catlonal  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HJl.  5257.  A  bill  to  increase  civil  service 
retirement  annuities  of  certain  employees 
who  retired  before  JvJy  18,  1966,  with  re- 
duced annuities:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  5258.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 
basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  In  order  to 


protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5259.  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if  he  has  40 
quarters  of  coverage,  regardless  of  when  such 
quarters  were  earned;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Runnels)  : 
HJl.  5260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  national  petro- 
leum reserves  the  development  of  which 
needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Bauctts)  : 
H.R.  5261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  In 
order  to  establish  a  regional  Impact  and  de- 
velopment assistance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bell,    Mr.    Esch,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mrs. 
Spellman,     and    Mr.    Andrews    of 
North  Dakota ) : 
H.R.  5262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  on  certain 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  national 
petroleum  reserves  the  development  of  which 
needs  to  be  regulated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  total  energy  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hannaford,  Ms.  Spell- 
man,  Mr.  Downey,  Ms.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.R.  5263.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  month- 
ly publication  of  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  Elderly  and  to  provide  for  studies  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  utilizing  such  Index  in 
determining  cost-of-living  adjustments  au- 
thorized in  certain  Federal  programs  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  at  least  62  years  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Dices,  Ms.  BtJRKE  of  California,  Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Jenrette)  : 
H.R.    5264.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  vitiligo;   to  the'  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,   Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.   Yat- 
RON,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Rooino, 
Mr.  Ottinceh,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Richmond,  Ms.  Schrosder, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fraser,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  SoLARz,  and  Ms.  Collins  of 
Illinois) : 
H.R.    5265.    A    bill    to   amend    the    PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  vltUlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  5266.  A  bill  to  restrict  changes  in  the 
standards  for  slaughter  cattle  and  carcass 
beef;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kindness  ) : 

H.R.   5267.   A  bill  to  amend   the   Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  the  estate  tax 

exemption  from  $60,000  to  »185,000;   to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Ox- 


TiNGER,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 

Madigan,  and  Mr.  Sarbanxs)  : 

H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary  and  Standards  of  Official 

Conduct. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
certain  Information  with  charitable  solici- 
tations sent  through  the  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RISENHOOVER: 
HJl.  5270.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  McClellan- 
Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself   Mr.  Si- 
mon, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  • 
H.R.    5271.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  10  years  and  to  make 
permanent  the  ban  against  certain  prereq- 
uisites to  voting;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROONEY: 
H.R.  5272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
proprlatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  5273.  A  bill  to  grant  an  alien  chUd 
adopted  by  an  unmarried  U.S.  citizen  the 
same   immigrant  status   as   an   alien   child 
adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  his  spouse;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ceder- 
berg,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
HJl.  5274.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  beef,  swine,  poultry,  and  egg  producers 
and  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obey) : 
H.R.  5275.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103(c) 
(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  industrial  development  bonds  to  be 
Issued  to  finance  recycling  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  5276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  proce- 
dures be  established  for  the  expedited  re- 
placement of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to 
require  that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be 
made  within  specified  periods,  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved  claims 
begin  promptly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  5277.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  In 
order  to  extend  and  revise  the  special  food 
service  program  fcr  chUdren  and  the  school 
breakfast  program,  and  for  other  purposes 
related  to  strengthening  the  school  lunch 
and  child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  THONE: 
H.R.  5278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lecgett) : 
HJl.  5279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  Increasing  the  price  of 
certain  crude  oil  by  more  than  $1  per  barrel 
per  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.    5280.   A   bill    to   establish   a   Special 
Advisory      Council      on      Social      Security 
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Financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Lott)  : 
H.R.  5281.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  continue  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  commissary  stores  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lent)  : 
H.R.  5282.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall 
not  result  in  termination  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  5283.  A  bill  to  revise  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  to  transfer  the  residual 
Uablllty  for  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
such  program  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  coal  Industry,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  5284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  of  an  individual  entitled 
to  widow's,  widower's  or  parent's  insurance 
benefits  shall  not  terminate  such  individ- 
ual's entitlement  to  benefits  or  reduce  the 
amount  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  5285.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Ftederal 
Housing  Administration  as  an  Independent 
Federal  agency  and  to  provide  a  statutory 
basis  for  the  administration  by  such  agency 
of  standard  risk  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Currency  and  Housing. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Goldwater,   Mr.   Mosher,   Mr.   Pat- 
tison  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling)  : 
H.R.  5286.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  require 
the  destruction  of  open  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  property 
which  is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland  or  open  land  (rather  than  at 
its  fair  market  value),  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  for  its  exist- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of 
such  lower  evaluation  and  recaptxire  of  un- 
paid taxes  with  interest  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wright,   Mr.   Contk,   Mr.   Downey, 
Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York) : 
HJl.  5287.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Federal    Water   Pollution   Control    Act    to 
provide  for  State  certification;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  Of  Indiana  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
MmTBA,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Lloyd   of   California,   Mr.   Foro  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Jenrette,  Mr. 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  5288.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  study  the  increased  tax  bur- 
den on  low-  and  moderate-income  Individ- 
uals resulting  from  the  effect  of  Inflation  on 
the  existing  Federal  Income  tax  structure; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By   Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Udall,  Ms.  Abzug,  and 
Mr.  ScHEUER) : 
HJl.  5289.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
leum imported  into  the  United  States  after 
September  1,  1975,  shall  not  be  available  for 
purchase  other  than  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

ByMr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  5290.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  adoption 
of  more  than  two  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rbcula) : 
HJl.  6291.  A  MU  to  expand  competition, 
provide  improved  consumer  services, 
strengthen  the  ability  of  financial  institu- 
tions to  adjust  to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions, and  Improve  the  fiows  of  funds  for 
mortgage  credit;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Currency  and  Housing  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  6292.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respecting 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  increase 
the  penalties  in  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions; to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judlcary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  OuYER,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Cochran,   Mr.  Treen,   Mr.   Martin, 
Mr.    Haley,   Mr.    Duncan   of   Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hinshaw,  and  Ms.  Holt)  : 
H.R.  5293.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity  of   the   Government  of  the   United 
States,  through  the  establishment  of  con- 
trols with  respect  to  the  levels  of  its  revenues 
and  budget  outlays,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.     MooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Georgia, 
Mr.    Runnels,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.   GooDLiNc,    Mr.   Ketchum,   Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Wamplbi,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
Mr.  McCollister)  : 
H.R.  5294.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  establishment  of  controls 
with  respect  to  the  levels  of  its  revenues  and 
budget  outlays,  and  the  preparations  of  the 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LITTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weaver,      and      Mr.      Duncan      of 
Oregon) : 
HJl.  5295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  any  individual  from 
receiving  food  stamps  who  received  at  least 
one-half  of  his  income  trom  any  other  in- 
dividual who  is  a  member  of  another  house- 
hold which  Is  ineligible  for  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dun- 
can of  Oregon,  and  Ms.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  5296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  institu- 
tions   of   higher   education    and   vocational 
schools  shall  not  be  eligible  for  purposes  of 
federally  assisted  student  loans  unless  they 
carry  out  a  policy  of  tuition  refunds  for  stu- 
dents who  withdraw  from  courses  of  study  at 
such  institutions  or  schools,  and  for  other 
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purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Breckinridge,    Mr.    Robinson,    and 
Ms.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  5297.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide  that  the  Administrator  of   the  Small 
Business  Administration  may  render  onsite 
consultation    and    advice    to   certain    small 
business  employers  to  assist  such  employers 
in  providing  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  their  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dun- 
CAN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Ms. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJB.  6298.  A  bill  to  provide  an  excise  tax 
on  every  new  automobile  in  an  amount  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  such  automobile's 
fuel  consumption  rate  which  falls  below  cer- 
tain standards,  to  provide  an  energy  research 
and  development  trust  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
Carb,    Mr.    Sarasin,   Mr.   Ryan,    Mr. 
Stuckey,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Abd- 
nor, Mr.  OrriNGER,  Mr.  Matsunaoa, 
Mr.    Thompson,    Mr.    Ftthian.    Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Drinan. 
and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.  5299.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  formal  procedures  and  crlterU 
for  the  selection  of  individual  income  tax  re- 
turns for  audit,  to  Inform  Individuals  of  the 
reasons  why  their  returns  were  selected  for 
audit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Harrington.   Mr. 
Dellums,     Mr.    Mazzoli,    and    Ms 
Jordan) : 
H.R.  5300.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Protective  Service  Police  Force  within  the 
General    Services    Administration;     provide 
minimum  training,  pay,  and  other  benefits 
for  such  police  force:    and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews     of    North     Dakota,     Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Conlaw, 
Mr.  Crane,  Ms.  Holtzmak,  Mr.  8an- 
TtNi,  Mr.  Staggers,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  : 
HJl.  5301.  A  bm  to  repeal  sections  102  and 
202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of 
1973  which  makes  flood  insurance  coverage 
and    community    participation    in    the    na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program  prerequisites 
for  approval  of  any  financial  assistance  In 
a  flood  hazard  area,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency  and 
Housing. 

By    Mr.    ROSENTHAL     (for    himself. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bal- 
Dus,    Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr.    Carney, 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  En-BERo.  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hannaford, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson,   Ms.   Holtzman,   Mr.   Koch, 
and  Mr.  Lent)  : 
H.R.  6302.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Inspector    General    in    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Lloyd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher. 
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Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pattison  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Peyser,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Richmond,   Mr.   Rinaum,   Mr.   Roe, 
Ms.     Schboeder,     Mr.     Solarz.     Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  VicoRrro, 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.R.  5303.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Inspector    General    In    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  SPKLLMAN: 
H.R.   5304.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Housing  Bank  to  purchase  mortgages  from 
the  Federal   National   Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
having  rates  of  Interest  no  higher  than  6 
percent,  to  refinance  mortgages  of  families 
stricken  by  unemployment,  to  provide  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Cur- 
rency and  Housing. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Ms.  Abzvg.  Mr. 
Badiixo,   Mr.    Biester,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Bxtske 
of  California,  Mr.  John  l.  Burton, 
Mr.    Carnet,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mrs.   Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CONTE,   Mr.   Conyers,   Mr.   Corman, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  5305.  A  bUl  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  Indicate  the  conditions  or  rea- 
sons for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of 
enlisted    members    under    conditions    other 
than  honorable,  and  to  Improve  the  proce- 
dures for  the  review  of  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,    Mr.   Fauntkoy,    Mr.    Findley, 
Mr.  PoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fraser] 
Mr.  Hannatokd,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hawkins,       Mr.       Helstoski,       Ms. 
HOLTZMAN,   Ms.   Jordan,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.    McKiNNEY,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr! 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Nni,  Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Pattison 
of  New  York) : 
H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  require  that  dtscharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  Indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  and  to  Improve  the  procedures  for 
the  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Ranoel,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Seder- 
lino,    Mr.    SiSK,    Mr.    Solarz,    Mrs. 
Spellman,  Mr.  jABiEs  V.   Stanton, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Wibth,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  5307.  A  blU  to  require  that  discharge 
certificates  Issued  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  not  Indicate  the  conditions  or  reasons 
(for  discharge,  to  limit  the  separation  of  en- 
listed members  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  and  to  Improve  the  procedures 
for  the  review  of  discharges  and  dismissals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  8TUDDS: 
HJl.  6308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to  requUe 
the  President  to  set  a  celling  price  of  $7  per 
barrel  for  crude  oil  produced  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
NATORo,  and  Mr.  Seiberlzng)  : 
Hit.  6309.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  every  new  passenger  automobile  based  on 
Its  fuel  consiunptlon  rate,  to  provide  for  pub- 


lic disclosure  of  the  fuel  consumption  rate  of 
every  such  automobile,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Tule  Elk  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal -State  management  program  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  enhancement 
of  tule  elk  and  other  species,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Batt- 
cus,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hannajxjro, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Sarasim)  : 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning May  12,  1975,  as  "National  Historic 
Preservation  Week";    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
AprU  of  each  year  as  "Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  assignment  of  public 
school  students;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Tule  Elk  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal-State  management  program  for  the 
conservation,  protection,   and  enhancement 
of  the  tule  elk  and  other  species,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  p<9ular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spknce) : 
H.  Con.  Res.   187.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
and  2torltlme  Museum  In  Charleston,  S.C;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  SPELLMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.    188.   Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  establishment  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  the  Missing  In  Action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    BROOKS    (for   himself,   Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Baldtts,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,  Mr.   Boland.   Mr.   Brown   of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bbothtix,  Ms.  Buskb  of  California, 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Cars,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Downet,  Mr.  Dbinan, 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Du  Pont, 
Mr.  EcKRAROT,  Mi.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
EscH) : 
H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities 
to  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber  during 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Prenzkl,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Hamilton, 


Mr.  Hannafobo,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 

Hecblkb    of    West    Virginia,    Ms! 

Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Het- 

NER,  Mr.   Heinz,   Mr.   Horton,  Mr. 

Howe,  Mr.  Jeftoros,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

Lehman,  Mr.  Lxvitas,  Mr.  McHugb, 

Mr.  McKiNNET,  Mr.  Matsunaoa,  and 

Mr.  Mazzou)  : 

H.  Res.  345.  Resolution  directing  the  House 

Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities  to 

provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage  of 

proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber  during 

the  fiirst  session  of  the  94th  Congress;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    BROOKS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Meeds.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Ms.  Meynzr, 
Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Moffett.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   Ottinoeb, 
Mr.    Pattison    of    New    York,    Mr! 
Pepper,    Mr.    Pritcbaro,    Mr.    Qun, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  RiEGUt,  Mr.  Roax, 
Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr.     Ryan,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Ms.  Schroedeb,  Mr.  Sisk, 
and  Mr.  Solarz)  : 
H.  Res.  346.  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities 
to  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber  dur- 
ing the   1st  session  of  the  94th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   BROOKS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Preyer, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.    Symington,    Mr.   Talcott,   Mr! 
Thompson,    Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.  Res.  347.  Resolution  directing  the  House 
Commission  on  Information  and  Facilities 
to  provide  for  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  proceedings  In  the  House  Chamber  during 
the    1st  session   of   the   94th   Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.    Res.    348.    Resolution    concerning   the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroz, 
Ukrainian  historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Danielson,    Mr.    DiNGELL,    Mr.    Ma- 
ouiRE,  and  Mrs.  Spellman)  : 
H.    Res.    349.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Paris  Agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  International  Relations. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  350.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
Amerigo    Vespucci:    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  6310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 

A.    Gordon;     to    the     Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  6311.  A  bUl  to  authorize  claimants 

to   certain   lands    In    Los    Angeles    County, 

Calif.,  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  U.S. 

Court  of   Claims   for   adjudication;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 
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ByMr.  FRASEB: 

Page  9,  line  12,  insert  Immediately  after 
"Institutionalization."  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  portion  of  any  disbursement 
made  to  establish  a  program  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  to  train  professional  or 
paraprofesslonal  persons  to  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  such  program." 
ByMr.  HEINZ: 

Page  34,  immediately  after  line  8,  insert 
the  f oUowlng  new  section : 

REAL  property  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  OIJ>EB  AMERICANS 

Sec.   103.    (a)    The  Act,   as   amended   by 

sections  101  and  102,  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE  X — REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 

FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1001.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colvmi- 
bla: 

"(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(3)  the  term  'personal  Income  tax'  means 
a  tax  Imposed  by  a  State  on  the  Income  of 
individuals; 

"(4)  the  term  "real  property  tax"  means  an 
ad  valorem  tax  Imposed  on  real  property  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(5)  the  term  'qualifying  head  of  house- 
hold' means  any  Individual — 

"(A)  who  is  aged  sixty-five  or  older;  and 

"(B)  who  provides  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  house- 
hold which  Is  his  principal  residence; 

"(6)  the  term  'eligible  household'  means 
any  household  which  Is  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  a  qualifying  head  of  household;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'household  Income'  means 
the  Income  of  all  Individuals  occupying  the 
same  household  as  their  principal  residence 
and,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'Income'  means  total  money  income  received 
from  all  sources,  as  determined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

"payments   TO   STATES 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c) ,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  under  section  1005,  d\ir- 
Ing  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  to  each  State 
with  a  qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  pro- 
gram an  amount  equal  to  the  entitlement  of 
such  State  determined  under  section  1003  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  purix)ses  of  this  title,  the  term 
•qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  program' 
means  a  program  established  by  any  State — 

"  ( 1 )  which  provides  any  eligible  household 
a  credit  against  a  personal  Income  tax  or  real 
property  tax  lmp>osed  by  the  State,  or  a  re- 
bate or  other  cash  payment  In  lieu  of  such  a 
credit,  for — 

"(A)  aU  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  real 
property  taxes  (1)  Imposed  on  the  real  prop- 
erty occupied  by  the  eligible  household  for 
residential  purposes,  and  (11)  paid  by  any 
member  of  the  eligible  household;  or 

"(B)  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent  paid  by 
any  member  of  the  eligible  household  with 
respect  to  the  real  property  occupied  by  the 
eligible  household  for  residential  purposes.  If 
a  real  property  tax  has  been  Imposed  on  such 
real  property  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof; 

"(2)  which  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  is 
designed  primarily  to  provide  relief  to  eligi- 
ble households  with  low  or  moderate  house- 
hold Incomes;  and 

"(3)  which  meets  such  qualifications  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  applications 
under  such  program  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  State. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  pay- 
ments to  any  State  during  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  Jxine  30,  1976, 
if  he  determines  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
credits  allowed,  and  payments  or  rebates 
made,  with  respect  to  eligible  households 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins  under 
the  qualifying  real  property  tax  relief  pro- 
gram of  such  State,  Is  less  than  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  (If  any)  of  the  payments 
made  under  subsection  (a)  during  such  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  to  such  State,  plus 

"(2)  the  aggregate  of  the  credits  allowed, 
and  pajrments  or  rebates  made,  with  respect 
to  eligible  hoiiseholds  during  the  calendar 
year  1974  under  the  qualifying  real  property 
tax  relief  program  of  such  State. 

"ENTITLEMENT  OF  STATES 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  entitlement  of  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 


amount  appropriated  under  section  1005  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  amount  aUotted  to 
such  State  under  subsection  (b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  allotted  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  all  States  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  payments  under  section  1002  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of — 

"(1)  the  household  entitlement  for  each 
eligible  household  in  the  State  with  an 
annual  hoxisehold  Income  of  less  than  815.000, 
multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  applicable  percentage  for  such 
household  (determined  under  subsection 
(c)). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
applicable  percentage  of  any  eligible  house- 
hold shaU  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 


■If  the  annual  household  income  of  the 
eUgible  household  Is : 
Less  than  $3,000 

At  least  $3,000  but  less  than  $6,000„- 
At  least  $5,000  but  less  than  $7,000-.. 
At  least  $7,000  but  less  than  $9,000_. 
At  least  $9,000  but  less  than  $15,000.. 


The  applicable  percentage  is: 
100  percent. 
80  percent. 
60  percent. 
40  percent. 
20  percent. 


"(d)  The  entitlement  of  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
qualifying  revenue  loss  under  the  qualifying 
real  property  tax  relief  program  of  such  State 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  begins. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'household  entitlement* 
means  an  amount  determined  by  dividing 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
1005  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved  by  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  households  In  all  States  on  the 
last  day  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  begins; 

"(2)  the  qualifying  revenue  loss  imder  a 
qualifying  real  property  tax  reUef  program  of 
any  State  during  any  calendar  year  Is  the 
aggregate  of— 

"(A)  the  credits  allowed  during  the  cal- 
endar year  under  such  program  to  eligible 
households  against  a  personal  Income  tax  or 
real  property  tax  Imposed  by  the  State;  and 

"(B)  the  rebates  and  cash  payments  made 
under  such  program  during  the  calendar  year 
to  eligible  households; 

"(3)  m  determining  the  qualifying  revenue 
loss  under  any  qualifying  real  property  tax 
relief  program  for  a  calendar  year,  there  shaU 
not  be  taken  Into  account  the  amount  of  the 
credits  aUowed,  or  rebates  or  cash  payments 
made,  during  the  calendar  year — 

"(A)  to  any  eligible  household  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  such  credits,  re- 
bates, or  cash  payments  exceeds  $500;  or 

"(B)  to  any  eligible  household  with  house- 
hold Income  greater  than  $15,000;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
eligible  households  In  a  State  and  of  the 
amount  of  the  household  incomes  of  such 
households  shall  be  made  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  begins  and 
the  data  used  In  making  such  determina- 
tions ShaU  be  the  most  recently  avaUable 
data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  any  payment  under  this  title  to  any 
State  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 


ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  he 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  disapproves  the 
application  of  any  State  under  subsection 
(a),  such  State  may.  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  Is  located  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  such  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
Shan  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive,  except  that  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  In  such  a  case  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shaU 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion   1254  of  title   28,   United   States   Code. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1005.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1977,  1978, 
and  1979.". 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3002) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "f except  as  other- 
wise provided) "  Immediately  after  "Act". 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  STEET.MAN: 

Page  9,  line  12,  Insert  immediately  after 
"Institutionalization."  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  portion  of  any  disbursement 
made  to  establish  a  program  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  to  train  professional 
or  paraprofesslonal  persons  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  program." 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  March  12. 1975) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:40  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  God.  for  this  brief  moment 
deliver  us  from  the  tumult  of  the  world 
about  us  and  the  drive  of  daily  duties, 
that  we  may  be  sensitive  to  Thy  presence 
overarching  all  our  labors  and  guiding 
all  our  endeavors  for  the  Nation.  Show 
us  how  to  contend  without  being  con- 
tentious, to  persist  without  petulance,  to 
persevere  without  pettiness,  and  ever  to 
comport  ourselves  as  sons  of  Thy  crea- 
tion. May  we  never  demean  the  past  nor 
fear  the  future.  Give  us  grace  to  uphold 
all  that  is  holiest  in  heritage  and  to  wel- 
come all  that  promises  a  healthy  future. 
In  all  that  we  do  and  think  and  say  grant 
us  the  awareness  that  Thou  art  God,  and 
in  Thee  we  hve  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  20. 197S. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Qttentin  N. 
BrRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
durl.ig  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday, 
March  19,  1975,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  CMr. 
Roth)  has  completed  his  statement, 
there  be  a  brief  morning  hour  for  con- 
duct of  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn). 


S.    1251— EXECUTTVE   AGREEMENTS 
REVIEW  ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  Gov- 
ernment organization  with  respect  to 
executive  agreements  and  to  provide 
improved  procedures  for  congressional 
review  of  such  executive  agreements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  first  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  so  that  proper 
procedures  for  congressional  review  of 
these  agreements  can  be  examined,  and, 
if  and  when  the  bill  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
then  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  not  more  than  60 
days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thv  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
same  request  for  unanimous  consent 
without  the  time  limit  on  it  that  I 
specified  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
I  think  I  probably  owe  some  explana- 
tion for  my  objection. 

I  want  to  indicate  that  the  subject  of 
the  resolution,  or  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  dealt  with  executive  agreements, 
and  while  I  have  not  examined  the  text 
of  it,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  would  have 
primary  jurisdiction  and,  as  the  request 
was  put,  it  put  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  a  secondary  role. 

So  I  welcome  the  modification  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  where 
he  refers  it  to  both  committees,  which 
is  fine  with  me.  but  without  a  time  limit. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
If  and  when  reported  from  that  commit- 
tee, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
giving  details  of  the  bill  I  introduce,  I 
would  like  to  present  some  background 
information  which  I  believe  will  illus- 
trate the  necessity  for  this  bill. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress  and  in- 
deed all  the  American  people  are  going 
through  the  throes  of  trying  to  ascertain 
what,  if  any,  commitment  the  United 
States  has  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  I  will 
enumerate  later  which  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  executive  agreements  have 
gradually  replaced  the  making  of  treaties 
as  the  normal  means  of  international 
commitments.  Such  use  of  executive 
agreements  bypasses  congressional  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  international 
commitments,  because  executive  agree- 
ments have  the  effect  of  treaties  in  Inter- 
national law,  and  because  under  present 
procedures  executive  agreements  do  not 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  as  do  treaties. 

The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution,  in  all 
their  wisdom,  could  not  have  seen  the 
days  of  atomic  weapons,  supersonic  air- 
craft, rockets,  space  flights,  shuttle 
diplomacy,  and  whirlwind  Presidential 
trips  during  which  promises  of  tremen- 
dous scope  and  import  for  the  future 
could  be  made  to  foreign  countries.  The 
framers  saw  treaties  as  the  vehicle  for 
international  agreement,  and  along  with 
that  procedure  wisely  provided  for  checks 
and  balances  of  the  treaty-making  power 
in  giving  the  Senate's  role  of  advice  and 
consent  as  an  essential  check  to  Presi- 
dential power  in  foreign  diplomacy. 

The  treaty  was  the  primary  form  used 
for  important  international  agreements 
in  those  days,  but  through  the  years  as 
the  pace,  scope,  and  complexity  of  inter- 
national commitments  have  increased 
exponentially,  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  executive  agree- 
ment for  major  international  agree- 
ments. However,  this  development  has 
led  to  a  very  complex  situation  wherein 
there  are  few,  if  any,  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Executive  agreements,  secret  agree- 
ments, the  promise,  the  "verbal  under- 
standing," and  oft-repeated  interpretive 
comments  by  instantaneous  worldwide 
press  which  convey  impressions  of  events 
which,  if  undented,  become  accepted  as 
binding  de  facto  truth.  We  have  drifted 
into  international  commitments  of  long- 
standing, formally  approved  by  no  one 
except  the  one,  or  few,  individuals  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  had  direct 
contact  with  foreign  nations. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  use 
of  executive  agreements  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  speed  in  a  rapidly 
changing  modem  world,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  framers  of  the  Constitution  en- 
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visioning  a  system  of  international  agree- 
ment with  a  complete  lack  of  checks  and 
balances  for  the  protection  of  all  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  framers,  my  bill  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  when  commit- 
ments are  made  by  executive  agreement, 
and  it  also  provides  for  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  agreements  by  the  Senate 
in  recognition  of  the  nature  of  modern 
diplomacy.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  il- 
lustrate my  concern  is  to  list  examples 
which  have,  or  could  commit  us.  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

The  most  notable  examples  would  be 
purported  agreements  for  aid  to  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  agreements  on  arms  lim- 
itations in  relation  to  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  military  base  agree- 
ments in  the  Azores  and  Bahrain,  an 
agreement  with  Ethiopia  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  defense  fa- 
cilities in  that  covmtry,  an  agreement 
with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  avail- 
ability for  defense  purposes  of  Diego  Gar- 
cia and  other  Islands  in  the  British  In- 
dian Ocean  territory.  Agreements  to  sta- 
tion troops  and  establish  bases  abroad 
are  of  particular  concern  because,  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pointed  out 
in  its  December  1970  hearings: 

Overseas  bases,  the  presence  of  elements 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  joint  planning,  joint 
exercises,  or  extensive  military  assistance 
programs  represent  to  host  governments 
more  valid  assurances  of  United  States  com- 
mitment than  any  treaty  or  agreement. 

I  agree  with  the  subcommittee's  find- 
ing that  prior  congressional  approval  is 
necessary  before  troops  can  be  stationed 
or  bases  established  abroad. 

Other  agreements  of  great  internation- 
al significance  have  been  made  without 
congressional  participation.  Examples 
are:  the  armistice  agreements  at  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  agreement  to  end 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  declaration  and 
protocol  on  neutrality  of  Laos  in  1962. 

Although  covered  by  a  statute  (FX. 
93-485)  allowing  congressional  disap- 
proval, nuclear  aid  to  Egypt  and  Iran 
have   also  been   a  cause  for  concern. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  generated 
opposition  and  expression  of  concern  In 
congesslonal  hearings  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican public.  But  what  about  secret  agree- 
ments and  other  argeements  that  are 
not  known  to  Congress  or  the  public? 

While  these  specific  agreements  I  cited 
are  of  great  concern,  a  greater  problem 
Is  the  commitment  I  cited  of  the  United 
States  by  a  network  of  agreements.  In 
this  situatl(m,  any  individual  agreement 
examined  by  Itself  might  not  seem  Im- 
portant, but  by  taking  all  agreements 
together,  along  with  the  secret  under- 
standing and  "assurances  of  support," 
the  executive  branch  and  other  nations 
have  contended  that  the  overall  nature 
of  the  negotiations  bind  the  United 
States  as  would  a  treaty.  This  is  the 
case  with  aid  to  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

Recent  articles  and  columns  in  the 
press  have  echoed  this  concern.  In  the 


Sunday,  March  3,  1975,  Washington  Post 
Joseph  Kraft  succinctly  stated  the  prob- 
lem concerning  aid  to  Vietnam,  in  his 
column: 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
did  make  some  kind  of  commitment  in  order 
to  get  Saigon  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
1972.  But  If  so  we  should  all  know  about  It. 

On  that  same  day  the  Post  carried  a 
story  citing  a  1970  hearing  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  com- 
mitments abroad  in  which  it  was  re- 
vealed an  agreement  by  the  National  Se- 
curity agency  to  provide  military  aid  to 
Ethiopia  in  return  for  installations  there. 
Another  column  in  the  Post  on  March 
15,  1975  addressed  the  dilemma  as  it 
applied  to  Cambodia.  In  a  column  en- 
titled "Cambodia:  Are  we  Committed?", 
George  F.  Will  pointed  out : 

If  we  have  a  formal  commitment  to  Cam- 
bodia it  was  made  In  secret  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  kept  secret  from  the  American  people,  in 
which  case  the  commitment  Is  spurious. 

The  last  thing  we  want  is  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  any  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
credible  to  foreign  governments  If  he  secret- 
ly commits  the  United  States  to  spend  blood 
or  treasure.  Let  the  word  go  forth,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  and  to  the  Secretary  . . .  that 
the  United  States  does  not  acquire  commit- 
ments that  way. 

Certainly,  placing  the  entire  power  to 
make  international  commitments  in  the 
hands  of  one  person  or  a  few  persons  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  For  example,  with  no 
check,  there  could  be  grave  consequences 
in  today's  world  climate  If  the  President 
became  physically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated, or  were  under  duress,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  made  commitments  not 
in  our  long-term  best  interest.  From  om- 
recent  past,  we  also  know  that  protection 
against  unbridled  use  of  executive  agree- 
ment power  must  also  extend  to  those 
around  the  President,  for  their  state- 
ments can  give  the  impression  to  others 
of  binding  agreements  just  as  surely  as 
those  made  by  the  President. 

A  particularly  dangerous  situation 
arises  in  the  case  of  verbal  assurances  by 
the  President  or  his  advisors.  Too  often 
the  verbal  commitment  is  taken  as  gospel 
by  heads  of  foreign  governments  who  are 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  leaders  from 
other  nations  who  assiune  far  greater 
actual  power  to  speak  for  their  countries 
than  our  President  or  his  representa- 
tives do  for  this  Democracy. 

Our  Government  is  unique  around  the 
world.  It  remains  a  Government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people,  with  checks 
and  balances  to  make  sure  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  our  people  are  continually 
monitored.  No  dictator  speaks  for  us  nor 
does  any  one  super-powerful  head  of 
state  assume  the  mantle  of  authority  so 
completely  that  he  can  bind  us  unques- 
tioned. 

I  think  the  observation,  in  the  "Fed- 
eralist No.  75,"  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  generally  advocated  a  strong  presi- 
dency, is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  those 
simpler  times: 

The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  hvunan  vir- 
tue which  would  make  It  wise  in  a  nation 


to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  mo- 
mentous a  kind,  as  those  which  concern  its 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and 
circumstanced  as  would  be  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  major  impact  of  executive  agree- 
ments is  fairly  recent  in  our  history. 
According  to  the  Annotated  Constitu- 
tion prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress: 

During  the  first  half-century  of  Its  inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  was  party  to  six 
treaties  but  to  only  twenty-seven  published 
executive  agreements.  By  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n,  there  had  been  concluded  ap- 
proximately 800  treaties  and  1,200  executive 
agreements.  In  the  period  1940-1955,  the  Na- 
tion entered  Into  139  treaties  and  Into  nearly 
1.950  published  executive  agreements.  Prom 
a  ratio  of  one  and  one-half  to  one  prior  to 
World  War  n,  the  executive  agreement  at- 
tained a  14  to  one  ratio  to  treaties  in  the 
next  fifteen  years  and  in  the  next  tewlve 
years  a  ratio  of  17  to  one. 

By  mid- 1972,  the  State  Department  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  that  since  1946  the 
United  States  had  concluded  368  treaties 
and  5,590  executive  agreements.  By  the 
end  of  1974.  the  total  was  411  treaties 
and  6,133  executive  agreements. 

Congressional  concern  over  this  prob- 
lem did  not  originate  with  this  Congress. 
Congress  has  recognized  some  of  these 
shortcomings  through  the  years  and  sev- 
eral legislative  measures  were  proposed 
to  deal  with  individual  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  such  measure  was  the  "National 
Commitments  Resolution,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Jime  25,  1969. 
That  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  85, 
91st  Congress  introduced  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  Russell,  while  not  legisla- 
tively binding  indicates  the  kind  of  sub- 
ject matter  which  should  require  the 
approval  of  Coneress. 

The  resolution  stated: 

Whereas  accurate  definition  of  the  term 
"national  commitment"  In  recent  years  has 
become  obscured:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resohyed.  That  (1)  a  national  commitment 
for  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  means  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
on  foreign  territory,  or  a  promise  to  assist  a 
foreign  country,  government,  or  people  by 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  either  Immedi- 
ately or  upon  the  happening  of  certain 
events,  and  (2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  national  commitment  by  the  United 
States  result  only  from  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  by  means 
of  a  treaty,  statute,  or  concurrent  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  specificaUy  pro- 
viding for  such  commitment. 

Another  example  was  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Case,  and  enacted  in  the  92d 
Congress,  which  requires  all  executive 
agreements  to  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of 
secrecy  but  does  not  provide  for  con- 
gressional disapproval. 

Another  legislative  measure  was  the 
war  powers  bill,  which  was  enacted  in 
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the  93d  Congress  to  limit  the  President's 
power  to  commit  troops  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Congressional  disapproval  was  dealt 
with  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  who  retired  from  the  Senate 
last  year,  and  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. His  bill,  S.  3830.  passed  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  us  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  sum- 
mation. We  now  come  to  the  question 
of  how  we  may  provide  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  this  expanding 
executive  agreement  area.  I  believe  that 
my  bill  will  restore  the  Senate  to  its  con- 
stitutional role  of  advice  and  consent  in 
the  making  of  international  agreements 
and  is  a  logical  way  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  those  real  and 
proper  commitments  which  we  have  an 
obligation  to  stand  fully  behind. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  will  not 
hinder  negotiations.  In  fact,  the  bill 
should  help  in  our  negotiations  since  for- 
eign officials  will  know  they  are  receiving 
a  firm  "yes"  or  "no."  A  commitment  will 
be  made  through  a  fully  approved  or 
disapproved  bill. 

They  will  also  know  for  certain  what 
their  long  term  commitments  are  with 
regard  to  this  country.  At  the  present 
time,  foreign  governments  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  an  executive  agree- 
ment on  which  they  rely  may  be  abro- 
gated or  nullified  by  congressional  action 
at  some  later  date  when  the  international 
situation,  or  American  political  leader- 
ship may  have  altered.  The  bill  I  propose 
would  remove  all  such  doubt. 

In  general,  I  propose  that  all  execu- 
tive agreements.  Including  verbal  under- 
standings or  general  Interpretation  of 
arrangements  fostered  by  the  executive 
branch  must  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  with  the  firm  imder- 
standing  not  only  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government 
here,  but  also  with  the  firm  understand- 
ing between  our  Government  and  other 
nations  of  the  world,  that  such  executive 
agreements  are  not  valid  until  the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  role  of  advice  and  consent,  has 
either  taken  immediate  affirmative  ac- 
tion approving  Presidential  executive 
agreements  or  has  let  them  lay  with  no 
action  for  a  60 -day  period. 

At  that  time,  such  executive  agret^- 
ments  would  bec(»ne  binding  unless  the 
Senate  has  disapproved  of  the  agree- 
ment by  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  Un- 
der this  procedure,  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  foreign  governments,  would 
be  fully  and  conclusively  aware  of  tlio 
full  commitment  of  this  Nation  to  such 
agreement. 

Specifically,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
require  that  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit each  such  agreement  to  the  Senate. 
If  the  President  feels  that  the  disclosure 
of  any  agreement  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  he 
will  transmit  it  under  an  appropriate 
injimction  of  secrecy  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  executive  agreements  shall  be- 
come effective  60  days  after  transmittal 
to  the  Senate  or  later  if  the  agreement 


provides,  unless  within  those  60  days 
the  Senate  passes  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  agreement.  However.  If  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  feels  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  act  im- 
mediately on  the  agreement,  either  bn- 
cause  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation  or 
because  the  matter  is  of  such  a  routine 
nature  as  not  to  necessitate  lengthy  re- 
view, it  may  report  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
before  the  60-day  period  expires. 

The  bill  defines  executive  agreements 
in  terms  of  commitments  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States.  It  includes  such 
agreements  made  by  the  President  or  aty 
officer  or  employee  or  representative  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Chief 
Executive  should  welcome  the  sharing 
with  Congress  of  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  foreign  affairs.  Certainly,  tho 
present  administration  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  shared  powers  of  the  two 
branches  under  the  Constitution,  and  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  stated  his  belief  that  there 
must  be  cooperation  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  bill  would  insure 
that  Congress  will  participate  thoroughly 
in  such  a  partnership.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  preserve  the  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  and  I  urge  Congress 
to  take  steps  to  assimie  its  proper  role 
In  the  making  of  international  commit- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Agree- 
ments Review  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  TTnlted  States  Constitution  regarding 
the  sharing  of  powers  in  the  Tnairtng  of  inter- 
national agreements,  and  in  order  to  promote 
greater  certainty  and  understanding  with 
regard  to  International  agreements,  any  exec- 
utive agreement  made  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
(bearing  an  identification  number)  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate.  Any  such  agreement 
the  immediate  disclosure  of  which  woi.ild, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
shaU  instead  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  under  an  appropriate  written  in- 
junction of  secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon 
due  notice  from  the  President.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  has  transmitted  such 
an  agreement  with  an  injunction  of  secrecy, 
and  such  agreement  shall  thereafter  be  avail- 
able for  Inspection  only  by  such  Members. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsections  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section,  any 
such  executive  agreement  shall  come  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  at 
tho  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Senate 
after  the  date  on  which  the  executive  agree- 
ment is  transmitted  to  the  Senate  or  such 
conmilttee,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless,  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end 
of  the  sixty-day  period,  the  Senate  agrees 
to  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act  stating  that  the  Senate  disapproves 
the  executive  agreement. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section — 


(1)  continuity  of  session  l8  brcAen  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sine  die; 
and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  an 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(d)  If  the  executive  agreement  specifically 
so  provides,  the  agreement  may  come  into 
force  at  a  time  later  than  the  date  on  which 
the  agreement  would  otherwise  come  into 
force  under  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  (1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  executive  agreement  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  reports  and  the 
Senate  agrees  to  a  resolution  approving  such 
agreement. 

(2)  Such  resolution  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e), 
and  (f )  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(f)(1)  In  the  event  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval 18,  In  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section — 

(A)  adopted,  It  is  not  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  or 

(B)  not  adopted,  it  is  in  order  at  any  time 
thereafter  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution  of  disapproval; 

with  respect  to  the  same  executive  agree- 
ment. 

(2)  In  the  event  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
is.  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section — 

(A)  adopted.  It  is  not  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  of  approval  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section;  or 

(B)  not  adopted,  it  is  In  order  at  any  time 
thereaft^  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution  of  approval; 

with  respect  to  the  same  executive  agree- 
ment. 

SBC.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"executive  agreement"  means  any  bilateral 
or  multilateral  International  agreement  or 
understanding,  formal  or  informal,  written 
or  verbal,  other  than  a  treaty,  which  in- 
volves, or  the  intent  is  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion of,  a  conunitment  of  manpower,  funds, 
information,  or  other  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  is  made  by  the  President 
or  any  ofllcer,  employee,  or  representative  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Ooverimient. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  as  such  it  Is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  but  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Senate  In  the  case  of  a  resolu- 
tion described  by  subsection  (b)  or  (e)  of 
this  section;  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the  rules 
(so  far  as  "relating  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Senate)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"resolution"  means  only  a  simple  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the 
Senate  (approves)  (disapproves)  the  execu- 
tive agreement  numbered transmitted 

to  (the  Senate)  (the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate)  by  the  President  on 

,  19...",  the  blank 

spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled,  and 
the  appropriate  words  within  one  of  the 
parenthetical  phrases  being  iised;  but  does 
not  include  a  resolution  which  specifies  moie 
than  one  executive  agreement. 
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(c)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
executive  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  a 
committee  (and  all  resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  same  executive  agreement  shall  be 
referred  to  the  same  committee)  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

(d)(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  an  executive  agree- 
ment has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it 
at  the  end  of  thirty  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction,  it  is  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  executive  agreement  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  concurrent  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  executive  agreement ) ,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  executive  agreement. 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
executive  agreement,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not 
in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  reconmilt,  the 
resolution  Is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(f)(1)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  agreement,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
procedure  relating  to  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  an  executive  agreement  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Sec  5.  No  executive  agreement  shall  come 
Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  upon  the  enactment  of  which  the 
President  shall  see  that  all  countries  and 
international  agencies  with  which  the  United 
States  has  relations  shall  be  notified  of  the 
provisions  of  such  Act. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  rise  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
can  bring  this  tax  bill  debate  to  an  end 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  cloture.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  cloture  In  order  to  get 
us  a  clean  bill.  If  at  all  possible,  or  as 
clean  a  bill  as  we  can  get  because  I  do 


not  think  the  President  will  sign  a  bill 
that  becomes  encumbered  with  too  many 
Christmas  tree  ts^pe  amendments.  I  think 
that  if  we  try  to  revise  the  social  security 
laws  in  this  bill — and  many  of  us  are 
anxious  to  see  that  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries are  protected  to  a  maximum  de- 
gree— but  if  we  revise  it  here,  the  bill 
runs  the  risk  of  not  being  approved. 

If  we  imdertake  to  meet  the  special 
biases,  attitudes,  and  hobbies  of  every 
Senator,  the  bill  will  be  loaded  up  and 
will  not  be  approved. 

There  is  a  later  tax  bill  coming  along 
which  is  also  a  candidate  for  mischief 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  defer,  at  the 
very  least,  that  sort  of  legislative  frivolity 
until  there  is  a  more  suitable  day.  If  that 
day  ever  comes,  but  surely  we  ought  to 
keep  this  bill  as  clean  as  possible. 

I  hate  to  see  all  this  business,  talking 
about,  "I  do  not  care  about  ans^Uilng  to- 
morrow as  long  as  I  get  my  way  tonight." 
What  happens  tomorrow,  happens  to- 
morrow to  everybody.  What  happens  to- 
morrow lowers  the  standard  of  living  for 
everybody,  and  I  am  going  to  support 
cloture. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  here  and  I  regret  that  I  may  have 
impinged  on  his  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Is  recog- 
nized until  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  understood 
that  I  had  15  minutes  under  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  believe  there  was  a  redistribution 
in  the  Senator's  absence. 

Mr.  ROTH.  My  instructions  were  to  be 
here  at  10  minutes  to  10,  Mr.  President. 


THE  NEUTRALIZATION  OF  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  strong 
foreign  policy  requires  widespread  sup- 
port among  the  American  people.  With- 
out such  suwJort.  the  concepts  that  for- 
eign policy  should  be  bipartisan  and  that 
politics  should  stop  at  the  water's  edge 
will  remain  unfulfilled  ideals. 

Our  policies  toward  Southeast  Asia 
simply  do  not  enjoy  a  basis  of  popular 
support  that  would  be  required  to  make 
these  policies  effective  and  credible.  For 
this  reason,  our  Southeast  Asian  policies 
must  be  fundamentally  reviewed  and  put 
on  a  soimd,  new  basis.  Two  days  ago.  I 
spoke  about  the  immediate  problem,  the 
problem  of  ending  the  fighting  in  Cam- 
bodia. Today,  I  want  to  discuss  what  I 
believe  our  long-range  policy  should  be — 
to  work  toward  an  effective  neutraliza- 
tion of  tbe  entire  region  of  Southeast 
Asia  so  that  local  wars  will  no  longer  en- 
gage the  Interests  of  the  great  powers.  At 
the  same  time  SEATO  should  be  phased 
out. 

Our  policies  toward  Southeast  Asia  al- 
ready underwent  a  major  transforma- 
tion when  the  Guam  Doctorine  was  an- 
nounced In  1969. 1  welcomed  and  strongly 
support  the  basic  thrust  of  that  doctrine 
which  required  that  our  allies  bear  the 
primary  burden  of  their  own  defense.  But 


the  Guam  Doctrine  must  be  recognized 
as  more  an  effort  to  define  what  our  role 
should  not  be  rather  than  to  define  what 
our  future  role  should  be. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  a  coherent, 
comprehensive,  long-range  policy  to- 
ward Southeast  Asia. 

Three  years  ago,  I  suggested  that  the 
United  States  should  use  its  new  diplo- 
matic contacts  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  its  improved  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  to  explore  an 
alternative  framework  for  achieving  our 
objectives  in  Southeast  Asia — an  inter- 
national agreement  guaranteeing  the 
neutrality  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  region. 
I  believe  that  this  proposal  continued  to 
merit  consideration  as  the  basis  for  an 
alternative,  positive  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  idea  of  neutralization  of  South- 
east Asia  was  prominently  associated 
with  the  late  President  de  Gaulle  of 
France  in  the  mid-1960's  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  1966.  The  conditions 
which  might  have  made  neutralization 
a  possible  and  effective  proposal  did  not 
exist  at  the  time. 

Today,  however,  as  the  result  of  de- 
velopments in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Improved  relations  among  the  great  pow- 
ers, the  prospects  of  regional  neutraliza- 
tion appear  much  more  promising. 

Regional  neutralization  is  now  en- 
dorsed by  a  number  of  Important  coun- 
tries In  Southeast  Asia.  In  1970,  Malaysia 
became  the  first  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
try to  propose  neutralization  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  pjeace  of  the  region  and 
that  Government's  regional  neutraliza- 
tion proposal  continues  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  its  foreign  policy.  In  November 
1971.  the  member  countries  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  nations — 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  and  Thailand — Issued  the 
Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  pledging 
themselves  to  an  effort  to  make  South- 
east Asia  a  region  of  "peace,  friendship, 
and  neutrality,"  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference. Both  of  our  Southeast  Asian 
SEATO  allies— the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land— were  signatories  of  this  declara- 
tion. 

What  is  most  impressive  about  this 
declaration  is  its  compatibility  with  our 
foreign  policy  aims  for  this  part  of  the 
world.  Our  basic  objective  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  that  the  countries  of  the  region 
be  permitted  to  develop  free  from  coer- 
cion or  interference  from  Uie  outside. 

If  neutralization  could  be  made  effec- 
tive, it  would  remove  the  fear  of  aggres- 
sion and  thus  accompUsh  the  purpose  for 
which  SEATO  was  established. 

Neutralization  should  be  compatible 
with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  other 
large  powers  as  well.  For  China,  the  neu- 
tralization of  Southeast  Asia  would  elim- 
inate the  fear  that  competing  great 
powers,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
use  that  region  as  a  base  for  actions 
against  China.  For  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
neutralization  agreement  might  be  seen 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  commitment 
of  resources  In  an  area  where  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  few  direct  Interests,  few  as- 
sets, and  where,  outside  North  Vietnam, 
it  has  never  been  able  to  develop  par- 
ticularly close  ties  with  either  the  gov- 
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ernments  or  the  Communist  Parties  of 
the  region. 

It  is  my  belief  that  India  and  Japan 
should  both  be  included  in  any  great 
power  discussions  concerning  an  inter- 
national agreement  neutralizing  the 
region.  Both  are  important  countries,  one 
in  terms  of  its  population  and  the  other 
in  terms  of  its  economic  power,  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
region  and  could,  at  some  time  in  the 
futiure,  exert  great  influence  there.  The 
participation  of  these  countries  in  shap- 
ing any  future  arrangements  should 
strengthen  those  arrangements  and  give 
both  India  and  Japan  a  positive  stake 
in  their  preservation. 

In  the  more  than  3  years  since  the 
Kuala  Lumpm-  Declaration,  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
have  met  on  several  occasions  to  discuss 
means  of  implementing  the  declaration. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  what  kinds  of  arrangements 
are  needed  and  how  they  should  be  ac- 
complished. Some  leaders  in  Southeast 
Asia  tend  to  emphasize  self-reliance  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  within  the  re- 
gion as  the  basis  of  any  further  steps  to- 
ward neutralization.  Others  suggest  a 
greater  role  for  the  large  powers  in  shap- 
ing and  guaranteeing  a  neutralization 
agreement. 

In  my  judgment,  an  effective  neutrali- 
zation of  Southeast  Asia  will  require  the 
continued  best  efforts  of  the  countries  in 
the  region  as  well  as  an  understanding 
by  the  larger  coimtries. 

Certainly,  neutralization  cannot  work 
without  the  commitment  by  the  South- 
east Asian  countries  to  try  to  settle  re- 
gional problems  on  a  regional  basis.  In 
this  respect.  It  Is  important  to  note  a 
number  of  initiatives  that  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  within  Southeast 
Asia  to  solve  regional  problems  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  Indonesia,  in  particular,  has 
played  a  leadership  role  in  seeking  diplo- 
matic solutions  to  Southeast  Asian  prob- 
lems. In  May  1970,  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment convened  a  conference  of  Asian 
countries  in  Djakarta  to  try  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  deteriorating  situation 
in  Cambodia.  In  1973,  Indonesia  joined 
the  International  Commission  for  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  designed  to  police 
the  cease-fire  accords  in  South  Vietnam. 
And,  during  the  past  2  years,  the  In- 
donesian leaders  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  trying  to  conciliate  Ma- 
laysian and  Philippines  differences  re- 
lating to  the  situation  in  the  southern 
Philippines. 

Last  year,  the  Philippines  proposed  at 
the  annual  ASEAN  ministerial  meeting 
that  permanent,  regional  peacekeeping 
machinery  be  established  under  the 
aegis  of  ASEAN.  The  importance  to  any 
neutralization  proposal  of  such  modes 
of  settling  conflict  within  the  region 
can  hardly  be  overemphasized,  for  it  Is 
unresolved  conflicts  which  create  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  draw  larger,  ex- 
ternal powers  into  regional  affairs.  One 
need  only  to  look  at  the  Middle  East  to 
see  that  continued  warfare  and  tension 
between  the  Arab  coimtries  and  Israel 
perpetuates  intervention  In  that  region 
by  the  larger  powers. 
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In  addition  to  maintaining  peace 
within  the  region,  an  imderstanding 
among  the  larger  powers  to  mutually  re- 
spect the  neutrality,  independence,  and 
integrity  of  the  Southeast  Asian  coim- 
tries would  be,  in  my  judgment,  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  workable  neutraUzation 
arrangement. 

To  participate  in  such  an  agreement, 
the  United  States  would  have  to  have 
the  assurances  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  that  they  also  would  partici- 
pate. We  should  use  this  opportunity  to 
challenge  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  to  put 
some  substance  into  their  repeated  state- 
ments about  respecting  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  by  asking  them  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  us  to  do  just  that. 

As  a  first  step  toward  neutralization, 
SEATO  should  be  phased  out.  Many 
Americans  have  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization is  obsolete.  Today,  SEATO  has 
more  inactive  members  than  active  ones. 
Pakistan  has  withdrawn  its  member- 
ship; France  has  played  almost  no  role 
for  years;  Britain  is  withdrawing  its  re- 
maining forces  from  the  SEATO  region; 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  re- 
duced their  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  emphasized  new  forms  of  re- 
gional cooperation  in  place  of  SEATO. 
The  two  Southeast  Asian  members — the 
Philippines  and  Thailand— have  habitu- 
ally emphasized  their  bilateral  ties  with 
the  United  States  more  than  the  multi- 
lateral SEATO  relationship. 

Militarily  and  politically  SEATO  has 
become  a  hollow  shell,  symbolic  of  poli- 
cies that  no  longer  have  credibility.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  there  has  been 
much  talk  of  emphasizing  economic  as 
opposed  to  miUtary  aspects  of  SEATO. 
The  United  States,  however,  already  has 
many  channels  for  providing  economic 
assistance  to  the  two  Southeast  Asian 
SEATO  members,  including  our  bilateral 
aid  programs  and  participation  in  multi- 
lateral programs  such  as  the  World  Bank, 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  United 
Nations  development  program.  There  is 
certainly  no  merit  in  keeping  SEATO 
alive  just  as  another  tool  for  foreign 
assistance. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  despite 
the  similarity  of  the  acronyms,  SEATO 
and  NATO,  the  two  treaty  organizations 
are  very  different.  There  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  standing  forces  as- 
signed to  SEATO.  There  is  no  joint  com- 
mand structure  as  is  the  case  of  NATO. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  Manila 
Treaty,  which  established  SEATO,  to 
the  effect  that  an  attack  against  one 
signatory  country  should  be  considered 
as  an  attack  against  all.  The  emphasis 
of  the  treaty  was  on  consultation  and 
not  on  automatic  commitment. 

This  loose  SEATO  structure  reflected 
the  original  purpose  of  the  treaty  as  a 
symbolic  instrument  to  underscore  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
dependence and  security  of  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  SEATO  was  an  exer- 
cise in  defining  and  broadcasting  the 
scope  of  American  interests,  lest  mis- 
calculation of  those  Interests  by  our  ad- 
versaries lead  them  Into  believing  they 


could  overtly  or  covertly  attack  one  of 
the  signatory  countries  without  drawing 
an  American  response. 

In  the  context  of  its  time,  the  Manila 
Treaty  made  a  great  deal  of  sense.  There 
was  as  yet  no  clear  sign  of  the  later  rift 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Communist  attack  against 
South  Korea  had  seemed  related  to  the 
faUure  of  the  United  States  to  communi- 
cate in  unambiguous  terms  its  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  that  country's  in- 
dependence. A  shaky  peace  had  just  been 
established  in  Indochina,  and  It  was  the 
opinion  of  those  in  the  executive  branch 
as  well  as  a  majority  in  the  Senate  that 
the  Manila  Treaty  would  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Now,  however,  conditions  have 
changed  and  it  is  necessary  to  redefine 
our  policy  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  present  interests  in  Southeast  Asia 
as  well  as  our  desire  to  avoid  further 
military  involvement  in  that  region  of 
the  world.  A  first  step  in  this  direction 
and  toward  an  eventual  neutralization 
arrangement  would  be  the  dissolving  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
This  step  would  be  largely  symbolic  and 
yet  important  in  showing  our  determi- 
nation to  work  toward  a  stable  arrange- 
ment for  the  region. 

The  dissolution  of  SEATO  would  not 
affect  the  bilateral  security  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  or  the  status  of  our  troops 
or  bases  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  case 
of  Thailand,  there  are  no  formal  secu- 
rity links  between  the  United  States  and 
ThaUand  outside  the  Manila  Treaty  and 
the  1962  "Rusk-Thanat  communique" 
derived  from  it.  Thailand,  however,  ap- 
parently recognizes  that  SEATO  is  of 
little  or  no  value  to  it  at  the  present  time 
and  Its  leaders  might  very  well  be  will- 
ing to  accept  in  its  place  a  declaration  of 
respect  for  Its  sovereignty  and  integrity, 
particularly  if  aU  the  large  powers  en- 
dorsed such  a  declaration.  Such  a  course 
would  be  consistent  with  the  statements 
of  Thai  leaders  that  Thailand  is  respon- 
sible for  Its  own  security  and  that  Amer- 
ican units  presently  stationed  in  Thai- 
land are  related  only  to  the  Vietnam  sit- 
uation and  not  internal  Insurgency  in 
Thailand  and  should  soon  be  withdrawn. 
Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
stationing  of  these  units  and  American 
military  assistance  to  Thailand  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  SEATO  and  would 
not  necessarily  be  affected  by  a  decision 
to  phase  out  the  treaty  organization. 

A  successful  neutralization  arrange- 
ment Is  contingent  upon  many  Incalcul- 
able factors  and  upon  the  adjustment  of 
the  Interests  of  both  large  and  small 
countries  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  break- 
down of  collaboration  among  the  ASEAN 
countries  or  the  failure  of  great  power 
diplomacy  to  sustain  the  contacts  among 
themselves  could  quickly  close  the  door 
on  the  opportunity  which  now  seems 
open.  But,  In  endorsing  and  working  to- 
ward neutralization,  regardless  of  Its  ul- 
timate success,  the  United  States  would 
be  adopting  a  policy  which  would  both 
clarify  the  nature  of  our  Interest  in  the 
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region  and  also  put  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  to  respect 
the  sovereignty  of  the  countries  of  that 
region. 

In  effect,  we  would  be  saying  that  we 
do  not  desire  to  continue  a  military  pres- 
ence In  Southeast  Asia  for  its  own  sake. 
We  would  be  very  happy  to  leave  if  all 
would  agree  on  and  respect  an  interna- 
tional arrangement  guaranteeing  South- 
east Asia  as  a  region  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  neutrality.  We  would  also  be  saying 
that  we  do  have  a  positive  interest 
and  stake  in  the  independence  of  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Such  a 
course  would  be  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional interests  and  with  our  ideals,  and 
in  my  judgment,  it  would  find  broad  sup- 
port in  the  American  society  at  large. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  refund  of  1974  individual  Income 
taxes,  to  increase  the  low-Income  allow- 
ance and  the  percentage  standard  de- 
duction, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  Increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  begin  the  1  hour  before 
the  Senate  votes  to  invoke  cloture  on 
H.R.  2166,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  con- 
sider a  privileged  matter,  and  if  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  disposed  of  in  that  period 
of  time,  the  parliamentary  situation  re- 
vert to  what  it  is  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  amend- 
ments presented  at  the  desk  this  morn- 
ing to  the  pending  matter  before  the 
Senate  be  considered  as  read,  for  the 
purpose  of  rule  XXn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  pro- 
tect my  rights,  as  the  manager  of  this 
bill,  and  make  it  clear  that  consent  is 
being  asked  to  regard  an  amendment  as 
read,  and  that  the  Chair  put  the  motion 
In  such  a  way  that  It  Is  clear  that  If 
consent  Is  being  asked  to  waive  the  ger- 
maneness requirement,  that  Is  objected 
to.  I  object  to  all  requests  to  waive  the 
germaneness  requirement. 

The  ACTINO  CHAIRMAN  pro  tem- 
pore. It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
the  Intent  was  to  waive  the  reading. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  In  these  unanimous- 
consent  requests  between  now  and  the 


time  we  vote  on  cloture,  the  Chair  state 
the  request  in  two  parts,  if  it  is  made 
in  two  parts:  one,  that  the  reading  re- 
quirement be  waived  and,  two,  that  the 
germaneness  requirement  be  waived. 
Otherwise,  it  is  very  easy  for  one  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
might  be  considered  as  haying  met  the 
requirements  of  rule  XXH.  I  am  per- 
fectly wiUing  to  waive  the  reading  of 
anything,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  waive 
the  germaneness  requirement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  reading  re- 
quirements are  waived. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  we  have  agreement 
that  the  Chair  will  state  it  as  two  re- 
quests: one,  to  waive  the  reading  and, 
two,  to  waive  the  germaneness,  if  that 
request  be  made? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  so  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LIBERATION  OF  THE  SURVIVORS 
OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  46,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  56)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim April  6,  1975,  as  a  day  of  observance 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  holocaust. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  56)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sixth  day 
of  April  1975  Is  hereby  marked  in  commem- 
oration of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  the  survivors  of  the  holocaust. 
It  was  on  that  day  in  1945  that  the  AUled 
soldiers  liberated  the  survivors  of  Buchen- 
wald  concentration  camp  exposing  to  the 
world  the  shameful  genocide  committed  by 
the  Third  Reich.  In  order  that  such  inhu- 
manity never  be  forgotten  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation Inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  CAR  CARE  MONTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  48,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  johit 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  57)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  month  of  May  1975  as  "National  Car  Care 
Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  latest  National  Safety  Coimcll  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  sixteen  mUlion  six  hun- 
dred thousand  auto  accidents  occurred  in 
this  country  in  1973.  resulting  in  flfty-five 
thousand  eight  hundred  deaths;  and 

Whereas  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
auto  accident  fatalities  were  reported  nation- 
wide in  1974;  and 

Whereas  a  1969  report  on  turnpike  acci- 
dents estimates  11  per  centum  of  all  fatal 
accidents  Involve  some  kind  of  vehicle  de- 
fect; and 

Whereas  auto  safety  inspection  standards 
are  not  imlform  in  aU  fifty  States;  and 

Whereas  car  maintenance  is  as  essential  a 
factor  in  accident  prevention  as  skillful  driv- 
ing; and 

Whereas  the  lag  in  new-car  sales  due  to  the 
state  of  the  economy  this  year  places  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  auto  maintenance 
than  in  the  past;  and 

Whereas  awareness  of  the  critical  impact 
of  effective  car  care  on  the  safety  of  our  high- 
ways and  the  conservation  of  energy  will  en- 
courage attainment  of  these  goals:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  states  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  ia 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  1976, 
as  "National  Car  Care  Month",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
terested groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 
serve that  month  with  appropriate  activities 
and  efforts  to  maximize  road  safety  by  en- 
couraging conscientious  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  automobiles. 


CONDUCT  OF  MONETARY  POLICY- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  tax  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  ,  has  yielded  me  a  couple 
of  minutes  In  order  to  call  up  a  confer- 
ence report. 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 133,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

llie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Bes.  133)  to  lower  Interest  rates,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  an 
additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  made  only  minor  changes  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  resolution. 
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The  conferees  agreed  to  incorporate  the 
House  language  regarding  lower,  long- 
term  interest  rates  in  paragraph  (1). 
This  paragraph  now  calls  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  pursue  policies  in  the 
first  half  of  1975  to  encourage  'lower, 
long-term  interest  rates"  as  well  as  "ex- 
pansion in  the  monetary  and  credit  ag- 
gregates." 

Second,  the  conferees  agreed  to  add 
a  final  sentence  to  the  resolution  stating 
that,  in  the  event  changing  conditions 
required  the  Federal  Reserve  to  modify 
its  objectives  and  plans  with  respect  to 
ranges  of  growth  or  diminution  In  the 
monetary  and  credit  aggregates,  the 
Board  would  report  the  reasons  during 
the  next  hearings. 

Finally,  the  preamble  was  edited  in 
two  ways.  First,  by  striking  the  para- 
graph in  the  Senate  amendment  refer- 
ring to  anticipated  budget  deficits  and 
their  possible  effect  on  higher  interest 
rates  in  the  absence  of  reasonable  growth 
in  monetary  and  credit  aggregates.  Sec- 
ond, by  modifying  the  paragraph  re- 
ferring to  the  effect  which  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates  have  on  the  economy's 
performance  by  deleting  the  words 
"Congress  had  received  expert  evidence 
that"  and  Inserting  "in  part"  after  the 
word  "performance". 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  printing  requirement  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  42,  43.  45.  and  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAVEL-  EXPENSES  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  172)  entitled  "Travel  Expenses 
Amendments  Act  of  1975,"  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  8,  beginning  with  line  1, 
strike  out: 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  sul>sectlon  (a)(8) 
"actual  transportation  expenses",  wherever 
It  appears,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"travel  expenses";  and 

And  insert  as  follows,  in  lieu  thereof: 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "actual  transportation 
expenses  Incurred  by  employees"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  (8)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"travel  expenses  Incurred  by  employees"; 
and 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Travel  E:q)ense8  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1975". 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5701(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Oode,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  'employee'  means  an  Individual  em- 
ployed In  or  under  an  agency.  Including  an 
Individual  employed  Intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  as  an  expert  or  consul- 
tant and  paid  on  a  daily  wben-actually-  em- 
ployed basis  and  an  Individual  serving  with- 
out pay  or  at  one  dollar  a  year; ". 

(b)  Section  5705  of  such  title  5  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  Individual"  wherever 
It  appears. 

Sec.  3.  Section  5702  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  5702.   Per  diem;    employee  teavzling   on 
official  business 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  while 
traveling  on  official  business  away  from  his 
designated  poet  of  duty  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
Intermittent  employee,  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  Is  entitled  to  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance for  travel  Inside  the  continental 
United  States  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35.  For 
travel  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
the  per  diem  allowance  shall  be  established 
by  the  President,  or  his  designee,  for  each 
locality  where  travel  is  to  be  performed.  For 
travel  consuming  less  than  a  full  day,  such 
rates  may  be  allocated  proportionately. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  who. 
while  traveling  on  official  business  away  from 
his  designated  post  duty,  becomes  incapac- 
itated by  Illness  or  Injiiry  not  due  to  his  own 
misconduct.  Is  entitled  to  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance and  appropriate  transportation  ex- 
penses until  such  time  as  he  can  again  travel. 
and  to  the  per  diem  allowance  and  trans- 
portation expenses  during  return  travel  to 
bis  designated  post  of  duty. 

"(c)  Under  regiilatlons  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
of  Oeneral  Services,  or  his  designee,  may 
prescribe  conditions  under  which  an  em- 
ployee may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  official  travel  when  the 
per  diem  allowance  would  be  less  than  these 
expenses,  except  that  such  reimbursement 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  (50  for  each  day  In  a  travel  status 
within  the  continental  United  States  when 
the  per  diem  otherwise  allowable  is  deter- 
mined to  be  inadequate  (A)  due  to  the  un- 
\isual  circvunstances  of  the  travel  assignment, 
or  (B)  for  travel  to  high-rate  geographical 
areas  designated  as  such  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  5707  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  $21  for  each  day  In  a  travel  status 
outside  the  continental  United  States  plus 
the  locality  per  diem  rate  prescribed  for  such 
travel. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  jus- 
tice or  judge,  except  to  the  extent  provided 
by  section  456  of  title  28.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Item  5703  contained  in  the  analysis 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  such  title 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  5f?04  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  5704.  Mileage  and  related  allowances 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  who  Is 
engaged  on  official  business  for  the  Govern- 
ment Is  entitled  to — 

"(1)  8  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle; 

"(2)  15  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  automobile;  or 

"(3)  18  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  airplane, 

instead  of  actual  expenses  of  transportation 
when  that  mode  of  transportation  Is  author- 
ized or  approved  as  more  advantageous  to  the 
Government.  A  determination  of  such  advan- 
tage is  not  required  when  payment  on  a 
mileage  basts  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  travel 


by  common  carrier  Including  per  diem.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  in  any  case  in  which  an  employee 
who  Is  engaged  on  official  business  for  the 
Government  chooses  to  use  a  privately  owned 
vehicle  when  a  Government  vehicle  Is  read- 
Uy  available,  payment  on  a  mileage  basis  is 
limited  to  the  cost  of  travel  by  such  Gov- 
ernment vehicle. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  allowance 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  employee  may  be  reimbursed  for 

"(1)  parking  fees; 

"(2)  ferry  fees; 

"(3)  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  costs;  and 

"(4)  airplane  landing  and  tie-down  fees.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5707  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  5707.  Regtjlattons  and  Reports 

"(a)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subchapter,  except 
that  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  with  respect  to  official  travel 
by  employees  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government.  Such  regulations  shall  state 
the  specific  rate  of  the  per  diem  allowance, 
within  the  dollar  limitations  prescribed  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  6702(a)  of  this 
title,  and  a  specific  rate  of  reimbursement 
for  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  official 
travel  to  each  high-rate  geographical  area 
under  section  5702(c)(1)  of  this  title,  to 
which  an  employee  is  entitled. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  In  consultation  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  representatives  of  organizations 
of  employees  of  the  Government,  shall  con- 
duct periodic  Investigations  of  the  cost  of 
travel  and  the  operation  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  to  employees  while  engaged  on  offi- 
cial business,  and  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  investigations  to  Congress  at  least  once 
a  year.  In  conducting  the  investigations,  the 
Administrator  shall  review  and  analyze 
among  other  factors — 

"(A)  depreciation  of  original  vehicle  cost; 

"(B)    gasoline  and  oil   (excluding  taxes); 

"(C)  maintenance,  accessories,  parts,  and 
iilres; 

"(D)  Insurance;  and 

"(E)  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

"(2)  At  least  once  each  year,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine,  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  his  Investigations,  specific  figures 
each  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-half  cent, 
of  the  average,  actual  cost  a  mile  during 
the  period  for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned 
motorcycle,  automobile,  and  airplane.  The 
Administrator  shall  report  such  figures  to 
Congress  not  later  than  five  working  days 
after  he  makes  his  determination.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  printed  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  cent  figures  contained  In  paragraphs 
(1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  5704(a)  of  this 
section,  or  any  adjustments  previously  made 
thereto  and  In  effect  under  that  section,  shall 
be  adjusted  by  the  Administrator  within 
thirty  days  following  the  submission  of  that 
report  to  the  figures  so  determined  and  re- 
ported by  him.  Those  figures  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  figures  In  effect  under  that 
section  Immediately  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Amendments  Act  of  1975, 
nor  shall  those  figures  ever  be  adjusted  to 
figures  greater  than — 

"(A)  11  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle; 

"(B)  20  cents  a  mile  for  the  xiae  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  automobile;  and 

"(C)  24  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  airplane. 
Those  adjusted  figures  shall  also  be  Included 
m    the   regulations    prescribed    under    this 
section.". 

Sec.  7.  Item  5707  contained  in  the  analysis 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  6. 
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United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 

foUows: 

"5707.  Regulations  and  reports.". 

Sec.  8.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "admznistrativx  provisions"  In  the 
Senate  appropriation  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1967  (2  U.S.C. 
68b),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25"  and 
"$40"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$35" 
and  "$50",  respectively. 

Sec.  9.  Section  506  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  VS.C.  58),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "actual  transporta- 
tion expenses  incurred  by  employees"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (8)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"travel  expenses  Incurred  by  employees"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  an  employee  in  a  Senator's 
office  shall  be  reimbursed  under  this  section 
for  per  diem  and  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred,  or  actual  travel  expenses  in- 
curred, only  for  round  trips  made  by  the 
employee  on  official  business  by  the  nearest 
usual  route  between  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  home  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator involved,  and  In  traveling  within  the 
State  (other  than  Iransportatlon  expenses 
Incurred  by  an  employee  assigned  to  a  Sen- 
ator's office  within  that  State  (1)  while 
traveling  in  the  general  vicinity  of  such  of- 
fice. (2)  pursuant  to  a  change  of  assign- 
ment within  such  State,  or  (3)  in  commut- 
ing between  home  and  office).  However,  an 
employee  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  any 
per  diem  expenses  or  actual  travel  expenses 
(other  than  actual  transportation  expenses) 
for  any  travel  occurring  during  the  one 
hundred  twenty  days  immediately  before 
the  date  of  any  primary  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In 
which  the  Senator.  In  whose  office  the  em- 
ployee Is  employed.  Is  a  candidate  for  public 
office.  Reimbursement  of  per  diem  and  ac- 
tual travel  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the 
rates  established  In  accordance  with  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  under  the  heading  'Admin- 
istrative Provisions'  In  the  Senate  appro- 
priation In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C.  68b).  No  payment 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  newly  appointed  employee  to 
travel   to   his   place   of  employment.". 

Sec.  10.  Any  Increases  In  expenses  of  per 
diem,  travel,  transportation,  mileage,  and 
subsistence  Incurred  during  fiscal  year  1975 
as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  absorbed  by  the  departments,  agen- 
cies. Independent  establishments,  and  other 
entitles  of  the  three  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  incurring  such  in- 
creases. No  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975  to  pay  for  such  Increases. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

A  bill  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem  and 
mileage  expenses  of  Government  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  echoes  in  this  Chamber.  Every  time 
I  turn  around,  It  seems  that  I  hear,  "I 
object."  I  guess  It  must  be  a  carryover 
from  yesterday. 

[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  Is  well  taken. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
LIVESTOCK  CREDIT  hfJI 

The  bill  (8. 1236)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  S.  1236.  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  represents 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  provide  a  realistic  update  of 
the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974. 

After  nearly  9  months  of  operation 
only  $17  million  in  loans  have  been  guar- 
anteed in  my  State  of  Kansas,  one  of  the 
leading  beef  producing  States  in  the  Na- 
tion. A  major  obstacle  has  been  the  $250,- 
000  lending  limit  per  borrower.  The 
$500,000  limit  provided  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  is  more  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  financial  commitment  nec- 
essary to  be  successful  In  cattle  produc- 
tion. In  addition,  a  line  of  credit  is  au- 
thorized to  allow  borrowers  to  draw  funds 
as  they  are  needed  rather  than  in  a  lump 
sum.  This  bill  also  extends  the  repay- 
ment period  from  5  to  10  years. 

Another  reason  that  more  of  the  $80 
million  allocated  to  Kansas  has  not  been 
used  is  because  of  the  lack  of  loanable 
funds  in  many  rural  financial  institu- 
tions. By  increasing  the  Government 
guarantee  from  80  percent  to  90  percent 
of  the  loan  and  allowing  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  purchase  the  guaran- 
teed portion  of  the  loan,  we  are  providing 
an  additional  source  of  funds  for  rural 
areas. 

Finally,  this  bill  authorizes  additional 
funds  to  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  provide  badly  needed  additional  per- 
sonnel to  help  administer  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  bill  without  encumbering 
amendments  which  will  Invite  a  Presi- 
dential veto  and  only  prolong  the  time 
necessary  to  put  these  needed  program 
improvements  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  staff  explanation  of  the  emer- 
gency livestock  credit  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staff  ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 

and  Forestry] 

Staff  Explanation   of   Revised   Emebgenct 

Livestock  Credit  Bill 

On  March  6,  1975,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification 
approved  for  full  Committee  action  a  bill  In- 
corporating provisions  In  S.  351  and  S.  579  to 
amend  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act 
of  1974. 

The  revised  bill — 

1.  Deletes  the  proviso  In  section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  providing  that  the  term  "legally  orga- 
nized lending  agencies"  (with  respect  to 
which  loans  may  be  guaranteed)  does  not  In- 
clude the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  dele- 
tion of  the  proviso  would  permit  secondary 
financing  of  the  guaranteed  portion  of  live- 
stock loans  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank.  (Note:  The  Federal  Financing  Bank 
makes  commitments  to  purchase  and  sell,  on 
terms  and  conditions  determined  by  the 
Bank,  any  obligation  which  Is  Issued,  sold,  or 
guaranteed  by  a  federal  agency.  Any  federal 


agency  which  is  authorized  to  issue,  sell,  or 
guarantee  any  obligation  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  or  sell  such  obligations  directly  to  the 
Bank.) 

2.  Provides  that  contracts  of  guarantee 
under  the  Act  shaU  not  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  loan. 

(Note:  Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary's 
participation  is  limited  to  80  percent  of  any 
loss  sustained.) 

3.  Provides  that  guaranteed  loans  shall  be 
for  the  period  reasonably  required  by  the 
needs  of  the  borrower  (taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  available  security) ,  but  not  exceed- 
ing an  original  term  of  seven  years.  Loans 
could  be  renewed  for  not  more  than  three 
additional  years. 

(Note:  Under  existing  law,  guaranteed 
loans  must  be  payable  In  not  more  than 
three  years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  not 
more  than  two  additional  years.) 

4.  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  a  line  of 
credit  up  to  $250,000. 

5.  Authorizes  Che  payment  of  administra- 
tive expenses  from  any  funds  available,  in- 
cluding the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund. 

6.  Extends  the  Act  until  December  31, 
1976. 

(Note:  Under  existing  law,  the  authority 
to  make  new  guarantees  will  terminate 
July  25,  1975.  However,  upon  making  certain 
findings,  the  Secretary  could  extend  the 
guarantee  authority  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months.) 

7.  Requires  that.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
action  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
each  loan  application  Is  to  be  completed 
within  thirty  days. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  1975,  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion which  I  chair,  approved  for  full  com- 
mittee action  a  bill  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  Emergency  Livestock 
Credit  Act  of  1974. 
The  revised  bill- 
First.  Deletes  the  proviso  in  section 
2(b)  of  the  act  providing  that  the  term 
"legally  organized  lending  agencies" — 
witli  respect  to  which  loans  may  be  guar- 
anteed— does  not  include  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  The  deletion  of  the  pro- 
viso would  permit  secondary  financing  of 
the  guaranteed  portion  of  livestock  loans 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
The  Federal  Financing  Bank  makes  com- 
mitments to  purchase  and  sell,  on  ternu 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  Bank, 
any  obligation  which  Is  issued,  sold,  or 
guaranteed  by  a  Federal  agency.  Any 
Federal  agency  which  is  authorized  to 
issue,  sell,  or  guarantee  any  obligation  is 
authorized  to  issue  or  sell  such  obliga- 
tions directly  to  the  Bank. 

Second.  Provides  that  contracts  of 
guarantee  imder  the  act  shall  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
guarantee  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  loan.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Secretary's  participa- 
tion is  limited  to  80  percent  of  any  loss 
sustained. 

Third.  Provides  that  guaranteed  loans 
shall  be  for  the  i>eriod  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  needs  of  the  borrower- 
taking  into  consideration  the  available 
security,  but  not  exceeding  an  original 
term  of  7  years.  Loans  could  be  renewed 
for  not  more  than  3  additional  years. 
Under  existing  law.  guaranteed  loans 
must  be  payable  in  not  more  than  3 
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years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  not  more 
than  2  additional  years. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  a 
line  of  credit  up  to  $250,000. 

Fifth.  Authorizes  the  payment  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  expenses  from  any  fimds 
available.  Including  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund. 

Sixth.  Extends  the  act  imtil  December 
31.  1976.  Under  existing  law.  the  author- 
ity to  make  new  guarantees  will  ter- 
minate July  25.  1975.  However,  upon 
making  certain  findings,  the  Secretary 
could  extend  the  guarantee  authority  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months. 

Seventh.  Requires  that,  insofar  as 
practicable,  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  each  loan  application  is 
to  be  completed  within  30  days. 

The  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  ac- 
cepted all  of  these  provisions  except  that 
it  modified  the  extent  of  an  individual 
loan  to  a  $500,000  maximum. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  as  gen- 
erous or  as  helpful  as  I  would  like,  but 
it  is  the  best  bill  we  can  pass  without 
drawing  a  Presidential  veto.  Senator 
Abourezk  sought  and  I  supported  an 
effort  to  add  two  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  bill  but  these  efforts  were  not 
successful. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Dakota, 
has  taken  note  of  an  extremely  serious 
economic  situation  in  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  to  S.  1236  to  provide 
for  20-year  imsecured  loans  with  a  sub- 
sidized interest  rate  to  the  hardest-hit 
of  our  livestock  producers. 

During  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of 
1974,  in  both  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Rural  Electrification, 
which  I  chair,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  arrive  at  a  subsidized  In- 
terest rate  and  a  provision  which  would 
make  security  easier. 

I  regret  that  my  position  is  not  the 
position  of  all  members  of  the  Congress 
and.  Indeed,  all  who  make  up  our  live- 
stock industry. 

Nevertheless.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment because  it  would  provide  a  source 
of  credit  for  those  producers  who  are 
hardest-hit,  already  mortgaged  to  the 
hilt,  and  who  can  find  no  way  to  provide 
full  collateral  and  pay  the  present  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  interest  on  com- 
mercial loans. 

The  jimlor  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  has  already  made  a 
strong  case  for  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
following  the  Easter  recess  we  can  again 
turn  to  consideration  of  his  proposal. 
I  wish  to  support  this  concept  by  pro- 
viding for  the  Senate  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  recently  from  Mr.  Bruce 
Birkeland,  a  banker  from  northwestern 
South  Dakota,  who  states  the  case  so 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Farmkes  State  Bank, 
Faith.  S.  Dak..  March  12. 1975. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
SeTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McOovexn  ;  Please  allow  me 
to  express  some  of  my  thoughts  about  the 


problems  and  needs  of  the  basic  livestock 
producers  In  our  country. 

Basically,  I  would  estimate  that  the  ratio 
of  livestock  loans  in  our  bank  portfolio 
would  be  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of 
any  bank  in  the  United  States.  We  have  pri- 
marily cow-calf  and  yearling  ranchers  in  this 
area.  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  severe  turn- 
around in  the  cattle  industry  price  structure, 
a  aoOTr  increase  in  operating  expense,  severe 
drought  In  1974,  sod  web-worm  infestation, 
and  the  blizzards  so  far  this  winter  make  for 
one  of  the  bleakest  outlooks  ever  in  the 
cattle  Industry. 

In  many,  many  cases,  the  funds  that  have 
been  advanced  lor  operating  money  alone, 
has  more  than  exceeded  the  value  of  the  se- 
curity. It  Is  a  certainty  that  the  biggest  per- 
centage of  our  family  livestock  operators,  will 
have  used  up  all  of  their  equity,  and  more. 
By  the  Pall  of  1975,  unless  a  workable,  timely 
emergency  livestock  loan  program  can  be 
worked  out,  we  will  be  in  serious  trouble.  If 
these  operators  have  used  up  all  of  their 
equity,  they  will  be  unbankable — broke — 
and  out  of  business. 

The  irony  of  this  uniquely  horrible  situa- 
tion is  that  by  far  the  majority  of  family 
operators  who  could  be  put  out  of  business 
are  hard-working,  not  extravagant  people, 
who  have  attempted  to  increase  production 
(and  consequently  operating  expense)  be- 
cause up  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  all 
signs  pointed  toward  the  actual  need  for 
more  production. 

As  far  as  the  development  of  the  emer- 
gency livestock  loan  program,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  following  steps.  We  are  going 
to  need  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  al- 
low our  operators  to  stabilize  their  opera- 
tions— a  reasonable  length  of  time  would  be 
from  7  to  10  years.  A  favorable  Interest  rate 
will  be  a  necessity,  probably  through  Inter- 
est subsidy  but  at  any  rate.  In  some  form. 

I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  contact  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  seeing  a 
few  of  our  operators  attempt  to  get  an  emer- 
gency livestock  loan  through  the  1974  emer- 
gency program.  The  problem  that  many  of 
them  run  Into  is  the  insistence  of  complete 
security.  By  the  present  program,  from  the 
start,  it  Is  Impossible  for  many  of  these  oper- 
ators to  qualify. 

This  must  be  taken  Into  account  when  a 
new  or  revised  emergency  livestock  loan  pro- 
gram Is  considered.  I  believe  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  stand  behind  our 
basic  livestock  producers  by  making  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  operating  money  during 
this  period  of  history  when  the  dollar-value 
security  (prlmarUy  livestock)  Is  not  there  to 
provide  complete  loan  security. 

As  you  well  know,  South  Dakota  Main 
Streets  basically  depend  almost  completely 
on  agriculttiral  productivity  for  their  live- 
lihood, directly  or  Indirectly.  If  we  allow  the 
Impending  slump  In  productivity  to  occur, 
which  it  will  If  help  Is  not  at  hand,  then 
more  than  Just  the  people  directly  in  agri- 
cxiltur©  will  be  hurt.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  BRt7CE  BiBKZLAND, 

Assistant  Cashier. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  my  junior  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  to  provide  much- 
needed  assistance  to  farmers  affected  by 
an  intense  snow  and  wind  storm  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrlcification,  which  I  chair, 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  a  bill  by  Senator  Abourezk, 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  provide  what  he 
continues  to  seek  in  this  bill.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  have  had  an 
opportimity,  by  now,  to  have  considered 
this  legislation,  but  our  committee  has 


undertaken  an  extremely  heavy  work- 
load and  has  been  unable  to  give  it  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  It  is  my  hope 
that  an  additional  effort  can  be  made 
Immediately  following  the  Easter  recess. 

To  understand  the  need  for  this  action, 
one  first  must  comprehend  the  severity  of 
the  blizzard  which  Impacted  on  a  large 
part  of  northwestern  Iowa,  southwestern 
Minnesota  and  a  small  part  of  eastern 
South  Dakota. 

Two  continuous  days  of  heavy  snowfall 
and  winds  which  reached  100  miles  an 
hour  took  a  heavy  toll  In  livestock.  Cattle 
producers  who  had  already  suffered 
enormous  losses  In  the  marketplace  were, 
literally,  wiped  out. 

Even  though  the  present  program  pro- 
vides emergency  loans  at  5  percent  over 
7  years,  most  of  these  producers  tell  me 
that  such  a  repayment  period  is  not  long 
enough  to  recoup  these  very  heavy  losses. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  special  legis- 
lation to  single  out  one  area  and  one 
natural  disaster  for  this  treatment.  But 
the  January  midwestern  blizzard  was  a 
special  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1236 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  of  1974  (88 
Stat.  391)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2  Is  amended — 

(1 )  By  striking  "for  the  piuT>ose  of"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  who  have 
substantial  operations  In". 

(2)  By  changing  the  colon  after  the  word 
"hereunder"  In  subsection  (b)  to  a  period 
and  striking  the  remainder  of  subsection 
(b). 

(3)  By  striking  all  of  subsection  (c)  after 
the  word  "Secretary"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing in  lieu  thereof:  "to  guarantee  more 
than  90  per  centtma  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  on  such  loan.". 

(4)  By  changing  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  for  the  period  reasonably  required  by  the 
needs  of  the  borrower,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  security  the  borrower  has  avail- 
able, but  not  exceeding  an  original  term  of 
seven  years.  Loans  may  be  renewed  for  not 
more  than  three  additional  years.". 

(b)  Section  3  Is  amended  by  striking  all  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  after  the 
words  "Provided,  That"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  to<tal  principal 
balance  outstanding  at  any  one  time  on  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  for  any  borrower 
shall  not  exceed  $500,000;". 

(c)  Section  6  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  any  funds  avaUable,  Including 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund,  to 
pay  for  administrative  expenses  notwith- 
standing any  limitations  Imposed  for  budg- 
etary   reasons.". 

(d)  Section  8  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment  and  the  au- 
thority to  make  new  guarantees  shall  termi- 
nate on  December  31,  1976.". 

(e)  Section  10  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In- 
sofar aa  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete action  on  e(u:h  loan  application  wltbir^ 
thirty  daye  after  Its  receipt.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  344  of  the  ConsoUdftted 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (86  Stat. 
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667)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  to  read  aa  f<^ow6:  "No  con- 
tract guaranteeing  any  such  loan  by  such 
other  lender  shaU  require  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  such  loan.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HONORARY   CITIZENSHIP  FOR 
ALEKSANDR  SOLZHENITSYN 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  President  to 
declare  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  announced  as  next  In  or- 
der. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  once  more  on  the  verge  of  consider- 
ing a  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Re- 
solution 36,  calling  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  Alek- 
sandr I.  Solzhenitsyn  an  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  all  that 
has  been  said  on  previous  occasions.  The 
Senate  approved  an  Identical  resolution 
last  October  with  a  list  of  43  cosponsors 
that  transcended  political  and  philo- 
sophical differences,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  once 
again  join  In  acclamation  to  proclaim 
this  signal  honor  for  a  man  of  high 
courage  and  deep  devotion  to  human 
rights. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention,  however, 
that  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn's  great  courage 
and  great  fame  is  matched  only  by  his 
modesty  and  the  sense  that  he  is  merely 
fulfilling  a  higher  purpose  in  his  work. 
In  his  letter  to  the  U.S.  Senate  after 
the  passage  of  this  Identical  bill  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  he  wrote: 

Attempting  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this 
decision,  I  understand  that  you  had  In  mind 
not  me  exclusively  but  that  through  me, 
you  honor  with  your  kindness  the  multitude 
of  those  deprived  of  civil  rights,  denied  a 
voice,  and  longing  to  be  heard.  This  ag- 
gregate experience  was  gathered  under  con- 
ditions completely  unlike  yours,  but  in  the 
essential  unity  of  human  endeavor  Is  directed 
towards  the  same  goals  as  are  your  Ideals." 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  therefore  has  become 
a  beacon  to  all  those  in  the  world  who  are 
oppressed  by  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 
We  are  entering  now  into  a  period  of 
great  trial  when  economic  warfare,  reli- 
gious persecutions,  and  human  sufferings 
are  at  a  new  peak,  not  to  mention  the 
dread  scourge  of  war  itself.  We  know  how 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  through  his  writings 
and  his  courageous  witness  has  made  mil- 
lions of  people  intensely  aware  of  those 
suffering  in  his  native  land.  We  know,  too, 
how  his  witness  has  created  a  climate  of 
world  opinion  In  which  the  persecutors 
of  political  and  religious  beliefs  have  had 
to  change  their  treatment  of  the  prison- 
ers they  hold  captive.  We  are  also  aware 
of  how  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  has  given  freely 
of  his  personal  means  and  influence  to 
aid  directly  those  who  still  languish  In 
the  Gulag  Archepelago.  Nor  should  we 
omit  to  mention  that  many  seeking  to 


emigrate  from  persecution  have  been 
granted  permission  through  his  Inter- 
vention. 

Indeed,  the  name  of  SolzhenltsjTi  is 
well  known  to  the  suffering,  and  when 
we  honor  it,  we  are  offering  help  and 
succor  to  those  who  are  not  yet  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Aleksandr  I.  Solz- 
henitsyn to  the  U.S.  Senate  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Letter    From    Solzrenttsyk    (Released    bt 

U.S.  Senator  Jesse  Helms)  to  the  Senate 

OF  the  Untted  States  of  America 

I  am  deeply  grateful  and  moved  by  this 
unusual  honor  accorded  me  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  voting — and  unanimously  at  that — Its 
Intention  to  bestow  on  me  the  title  of  honor- 
ary citizen  of  your  country.  More  than  that, 
I  am  deeply  affected  by  this  decision,  recall- 
ing that  so  far  In  United  States  history  only 
two  men  w^ere  honored  with  this  title  and 
both  were  outstanding  allies  of  your  country 
In  difficult  periods  of  trials. 

Attempting  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this 
decision,  I  understand  that  you  had  in  mind 
not  me  exclusively  but  that  through  me,  you 
honor  with  your  kindness  the  multitude  of 
those  deprived  of  civil  rights,  denied  a  voice 
and  longing  to  be  heard.  This  aggregate  ex- 
perience was  gathered  under  conditions  com- 
pletely unlike  yours  but  In  the  essential 
unity  of  human  endeavor  Is  directed  towards 
the  same  goals  as  are  your  Ideals. 

We  all  know  that  the  world  has  entered 
a  crisis  of  unprecedented  type — a  crisis  when 
previously  agreed  upon  definitions  cease  to 
be  precise  and  the  methods  of  former  cen- 
turies cease  to  function.  The  problems  of  the 
contemporary  life  suddenly  appear  to  be 
much  more  complex  than  heretofore  when 
they  were  organized  and  regulated  In  two 
dimensional  political  levels.  And  now  even 
completely  economic  phenomena  have  their 
roots  In  the  psychology  and  Ideloglcal  out- 
look of  people.  Only  by  consolidation  of  our 
efforts  and  by  our  completely  dissimilar  and 
various  experiences  can  we  hope  to  grow  and 
find  a  solution  as  to  what  it  Is  that  the  his- 
tory demands  from  iis. 

In  this  overall  view,  the  hard  experience 
to  which  I  became  an  heir  Indeed  Is  an  ally 
of  your  experience.  But  because  of  the  great 
distances  between  us,  because  of  mutual 
unawareness,  and  because  of  premeditated 
distortions,  the  coordination  and  mutual  as- 
similation of  these  experiences  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In  my  CBS  Interview,  I  already  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  Justice  to  the  generosity 
of  American  people,  which  has  been  so  poorly 
returned  without  gratitude  by  the  world.  I 
also  stressed  In  the  Interview  my  anxiety  for 
the  difficult  future  awaiting  yotir  nation 
and  our  nation — because  both  our  nations 
are  confronted  with  the  responsibility  for 
today's  world,  which  makes  things  so  difficult 
for  us. 

At  one  time.  I  almost  met  young  America 
on  the  Elbe  River — but  In  those  same  weeks  I 
was  snatched  away  from  that  meeting  by  my 
first  arrest.  Now,  thirty  years  later.  It  Is  as 
if  I  am  given  another  opportunity  for  such 
a  meeting. 

I  win  be  happy  to  make  this  meeting  a 
reality. 

With  friendly  handshakes  and  gratitude. 
Aleksandr  SOLZHENrrsYN. 

30  October  1974. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 


S.J.  Rzs.  36 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  declare  by  proclamation  that 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  shall  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  15)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  May  13 
of  each  year  as  "American  Business 
Day,"  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments beginning  on  line  3,  following  the 
word  "issue",  strike  out  the  word  "an- 
nually"; and  beginning  on  line  4.  fol- 
lowing "May  13,  1975,"  strike  out  the 
words  "of  each  year",  so  as  to  make  the 
joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  13,  1975,  aa 
"American  Business  Day",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  13,  1975,  as  "American  Business 
Day*. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the 
low  income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  Income,  to  in- 
crease the  Investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  a  divided  hour  before  the  vote 
on  cloture.  The  time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask,  is  it  prcHJer  at  this  time  to  consider 
H.R.  2166  or  any  amendment  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  that  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  amendment,  if 
any.  Is  now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  be  laid  aside  and  that  I 
may  call  up  my  amendment  No.  142. 

Mr.  MASSFIELIX  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  should  be  on 
the  floor  before  any  such  motion  be 
made  and  I  suggest  to  the  attach^  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isltmd  be  con- 
tacted immediately  and  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  his  amendment  Is  tiie  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  suggestion  that  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  last  night.  The  Senator  asked 
of  the  Chair  whether  or  not,  if  cloture 
were  voted  and  his  amendment  were 
ruled  germane,  as  he  had  been  advised  it 
would  be,  whether  an  appeal  could  be 
taken  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  He 
was  advised  that  it  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  once 
that  is  done.  Senators  can  just  forget 
about  using  a  cloture  rule  unless  and  im- 
til  the  rule  has  been  amended  to  take 
from  the  Senate  the  privilege  of  stulti- 
fying Itself  and  declaring  by  a  majority 
vote  that  an  amendment  is  germane 
which  is  clearly  not  germane. 

Here  is  a  social  security  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  a  tax  bill,  a  bill  that  does 
not  provide  for  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures. It  is  being  offered  to  a  bill 
that  is  a  mere  tax  reduction  bill.  We  are 
on  notice  that  if  cloture  is  invoked,  then 
an  amendment  costing  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion will  be  offered,  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  and  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  ger- 
maneness will  be  appealed,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  something  that  is  clearly  out 
of  order  will  be  ruled  in  order  and  then 
added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  should  think 
a  long  time  before  they  vote  for  cloture, 
knowing  that  this  sort  of  procedure  may 
be  attempted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year,  when  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  sought  to  invoke 
cloture  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
germaneness  rule,  some  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  measure  lobbied 
against  it  by  saying  that  once  cloture  had 
been  Invoked,  that  type  of  improper  con- 
duct could  be  used  to  pass  a  bill  to  de- 
regulate natural  gas  on  a  tax  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  told  them  that 
he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  such  con- 
duct which,  in  my  judgment,  demeans 
and  stultifies  the  Integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  Senators  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments that  are  not  germane,  they  should 
not  vote  for  cloture. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  moment' 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes:  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  modify  his  amendment  to  accept 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
amendment  202,  which  incorporates  the 
deferral  payment  of  tax  on  foreign  in- 
come and  the  foreign  tax  credit  provision 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
night. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  prefer  the 
language  I  had  on  foreign  tax  credits  in 
my  amendment.  However,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  amendments  was 
accepted  by  voice  vote  without  any  op- 
position and  the  other  was  subjected  to 
a  tabling  motion  and  then  won  over- 
whelming support,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  I  am 
delighted  to  modify  my  amendment  as 
he  suggests. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  at  some  time  be- 
fore we  pass  this  measure,  I  am  going 
to  ask,  either  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Cranston  amendment  or  some  other  time, 
that  we  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  Hartke 
amendment  of  last  night,  because  I  think 
that  Senators  who  voted  for  it  would  like 
to  be  on  record  as  voting  for  it  and  those 
who  vote  against  it  would  like  to  be  on 
record.  I  am  confident  that  the  amend- 
ment will  carry,  just  as  it  carried  last 
night.  The  reason  that  we  did  not  have  a 
rollcall  vote  was  because  it  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  amendment  would 
probably  be  agreed  to. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  that,  for  the 
record.  Senators  who  would  like  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  amendment  have 
the  opportxmity. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Will   the   Senator 
yield  tome? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  can  be  done  by 
dividing  the   Cranston  amendment  at 
some  point  and  voting  at  one  stage  on 
that  aspect,  at  the  second  stage  on  the 
aspects  relating  to  oil  depletion. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  understand. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask    that    the    amendment,    that    the 
modification  of  amendment  to  202  as  to 
both  tax  credit  and  deferral — when  we 
get  to  it,  all  I  would  like  to  do  is  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  separate  one  on  the 
tax  credit  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  request  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  did  not  ask 
imanimous  consent,  he  was  just  stating 
his  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  imanlmous-consent  request  from  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  desires  to 
yield,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  I  have 
the  authority  to  modify  my  amendment. 
I  am  sending  to  the  desk  my  modlflca- 
tlon  of  the  amendment  In  accordance 
with  this  agreement.  Let  me  add  that  the 
reason  I  am  accepting  something  that 
I  do  not  really  prefer  as  well  as  my 
original  language  is  that  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  modifications 
achieved  In  the  course  of  the  conference 
and  we  will  probably  wind  up  back 
closer  to  what  my  original  language  was. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
vote  for  cloture  at  this  time,  because  I 
do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  pass  this 
bill  and  because,  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
for  clotm-e  at  this  time  would  deny  the 
Senate  the  flexibility  that  it  should  have 
to  pass  a  proper  tax-cut  bill.  Let  me 
just  explain  why  that  will  be  the  case. 

As  we  vote  on  amendments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  will  discover  that  there 
Is  something  in  the  bill,  or  at  least  some- 
thing about  the  bill  as  it  has  been  modi- 
fled,  that  requires  further  amendment. 
■Riey  will  be  precluded  from  offering 
amendments  to  balance  out  the  overall 
context  of  the  bill,  because  only  the 
amendments  that  are  at  the  desk  can 
be  offered  to  amendments,  or  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
win  be  locked  Into  a  situation  where  a 
single  Senator,  by  simply  objecting  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  can 
deny  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
modify  and  amend  a  bill  as  we  go  along. 
We  just  have  not  reached  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  with  all  the  various  items  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  upon,  where  we 
should  foreclose  ourselves  the  possibility 
of  perfecting  what  is  before  us. 

In  other  words,  there  are  a  number 
of  committee  amendments  that  we  do 
not  even  know  whether  the  Senate  is  go- 
ing to  agree  to  or  not  agree  to.  It  may 
agree  to  some  of  those  amendments  in 
whole  or  It  may  agree  to  some  of  them 
In  part.  U  that  be  the  case,  that  might 
then  require  further  amendment  to  the 
bill  and  we  would  be  precluded  from 
doing  that. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
filibuster  going  on  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time 
statements  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long),  was  expected  to  lead 
a  filibuster,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I 
do  not  know  where  reporters  get  their  in- 
formation, but  I  think  the  Record  will 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  trying  to  bring  these  things  to 
a  vote.  He  has  also  been  trying  to  limit 
us  to  germaneness,  because  to  do  other- 
wise will  tend  to  take  us  so  far  afield 
that  we  may  wind  up  with  no  bill  at  all. 
It  was  agreed  in  the  beginning  that  we 
should  not  even  have  a  depletion  amend- 
ment on  the  bill,  but  since  that  time  a 
nimiber  of  Senators  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  the  informal  agreement  that 
I  thought  was  pretty  well  understood 
among  Senators  came  apart.  But  even  so, 
it  was  then  more  or  less  understood  that 
we  would  limit  ourselves  at  least  to  a  de- 
pletion amendment  on  oil.  Now  the  Sen- 
ate has  wandered  astray — and  when  this 
sort  of  thing  starts  happening  it  keeps  on 
happening— off  into  the  field  of  foreign 
tax  credits  and  deferral  of  foreign  In- 
come. Incidentally,  that  Involves  not  Just 
oil.  I  believe  this  foreign  deferral  mat- 
ter deserves  some  consideration.  But  a 
great  many  of  those  companies  are  not 
in  the  oil  business. 

Then  we  have  an  amendment  that  gets 
us  over  into  the  social  security  field. 
Goodness  only  knows  how  far  astray  we 
are  going  to  go.  One  would  think  that 
If  the  Senate  would  simply  vote  for  a 
completely  Irre^xjnslble  bill,  we  would 
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be  saved  from  our  folly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  cleaning  it  up  for  us 
and  simply  refusing  to  accept  that  sort 
of  thing. 

But  I  remind  the  Senate  that  a  new 
day  has  taken  over  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— a  day  when  the  Etemocrat- 
ic  Caucus  meets  and  undertakes  to  In- 
struct all  Democrats  to  vote  this  way 
or  that  way,  and  if  they  fall  to  do  so 
they  lose  their  credentials  as  Democrats, 
that  this  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  deciding  whether  they  maintain 
their  position  on  committees  or  whether 
they  are,  Indeed,  even  put  on  the  com- 
mittees, and  what  ofBce  space  will  be 
assigned  to  them,  through  the  leverage 
of  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Caucus, 
under  the  system  which  was  in  place 
before  the  seniority  system  took  over. 
The  old  caucus  system  was  that  which 
was  regarded  as  reformed  when  the 
seniority  system  came  into  effect,  but 
now  the  House  Is  back  where  It  was  100 
years  ago  under  the  old  caucus  system, 
and  under  that  system  It  can  be  expected 
that  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  con- 
ference may  well  Instruct  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, just  as  they  instructed  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  agree  to 
all  these  Senate  amendments.  One  can 
no  longer  take  the  view  that  the  House 
will  simply  Insist  on  dropping  from  the 
bill  amendments  that  were  given  only 
a  half  hour  of  consideration  when  they 
reach  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
an  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill,  this  Is  a  new  day,  Mr.  President. 

So  the  Senate  would  be  well  advised  not 
to  vote  cloture  imless  It  Is  necessary  to 
shut  off  debate,  and  that  point  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  I  would  challenge  any 
Senator  to  stand  here  and  say  that  the 
Senate  Is  not  willing  to  vote,  and  that 
the  only  way  he  can  bring  his  amendment 
to  a  vote  is  by  invoking  cloture. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  in  the  Chamber,  because  I  woiild 
like  to  review  a  certain  point  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  suggested  last 
night  that  although  he  had  been  advised 
that  his  amendment  was  not  germane,  he 
was  advised  that  he  could  appeal  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  If  he  is  advised  that 
his  amendment  is  not  germane,  intend  to 
seek  to  have  the  Senate  rule  that  it  Is 
germane,  even  though  we  were  advised 
by  the  Chair  prior  to  voting  cloture  that 
that  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  whereby  two 
nongermane  amendments,  by  unanimous 
consent,  for  what  reasons  I  do  not  know, 
possibly  because  the  subject  matter  was 
agreeable  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  LONG.  Just  a  moment.  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU.  all  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  us  just  get  that  straight. 
Let  us  not  argue  about  things  that  are 
not  the  fact. 

I  had  no  Idea  what  was  in  the  Gravel 
amendment.  I  knew  it  had  something  to 
do  with  oil.  and  the  oil  depletion  amend- 
ment was  in  the  bill.  But  I  knew  nothing 


about  what  it  was  about.  I  knew  he  had 
something  about  the  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Everybody  knows  that 
everyone  in  Alaska  Is  interested  in  the 
oil  depletion  situation.  That  Is  why  we 
had  the  amendment  of  Senator  Gravel. 
and  that  Is  also  why  we  had  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Stevens.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  that,  any  more  than 
I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  comes 
from  an  oil-producing  State,  and  he  has 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  own  people 
in  the  Senate.  I  can  imderstand  paro- 
chialism In  the  Senate.  We  have  to  de- 
fend parochialism  in  the  Senate  in  order 
to  be  elected  to  the  Senate. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  a  right  to  be  concerned 
with  the  consumers  of  America.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  concerned  with  people.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  not  concerned  with  people. 

It  can  certainly  Jje  argued  that  simply 
because  there  Is  no  mention  in  the  bill 
that  came  over  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  social  security,  that  is  no 
reason  why  my  amendment  Is  not  ger- 
mane. The  fact  remains  that  what  we 
are  doing  In  this  bill  is  taking  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  in  order  to 
give  It  back  to  some  of  the  Federal  tax- 
payers. We  are  taking  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  In  order  to  give  It  back 
to  certain  business  corporations.  All  I  am 
saying  Is  that  between  January  1  and 
June  30,  I.  too.  would  like  to  take  some 
money  out  of  the  Treasury;  to  help 
whom?  The  people  on  social  security. 

The  Senator  tells  me  that  is  very  un- 
usual, very  unorthodox.  Mr.  President, 
this  whole  bill  is  unorthodox.  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  now  for  25  years.  I  have 
heard  about  tax  reductions  to  become 
applicable  in  futuro.  but  I  never  heard 
of  a  rebate  of  taxes  already  paid.  I  have 
never  heard  of  that  sort  of  provision. 
This  Is  the  first  time. 

Why  are  we  doing  it?  We  are  doing  It 
because  we  say  the  economy  is  in  bad 
shape,  that  it  needs  to  be  resuscitated, 
that  it  needs  to  be  reinvlgorated,  that  it 
needs  to  be  stabilized.  For  that  reason,  in 
order  to  stimulate  it,  we  are  making  cer- 
tain concessions.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  is  smaller  than  the  Senate  bill. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Senate  bill  Is 
more  extensive  than  the  House  bill,  and 
a  move  was  made  to  reduce  it  to  the 
House  amoimt.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
outcome  of  the  conference  will  be.  but 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  take  these 
matters  to  conference,  to  show  that  we 
are  thinking  about  the  plight  of  the 
people. 

I  would  not  take  an  appeal  from  the 
Chair,  but  last  night  I  was  of  the  im- 
pression— it  was  not  said  so  categori- 
cally, but  It  was  intimated  quite  force- 
fully— ^that  there  would  not  be  any  vote 
on  my  amendment,  that  we  would  wait 
for  cloture  to  be  applied,  and  there  would 
be  a  shutoff  on  my  amendment,  that 
they  would  use  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  acomplish  that,  and  would  foreclose 
my  amendment. 

After  all,  anyone  who  has  been  asso- 


ciated with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  must  know  that  he  does  not  take 
defeat  too  easily.  He  does  not  take  defeat 
at  all.  I  mean  I  am  going  to  use  all  my 
tactics  and  all  my  strategy  to  get  a  vote. 
If  the  Senator  will  give  me  a  vote,  I  will 
not  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
this  point  clear:  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  I  have 
voted  for  cloture  and  I  have  voted  against 
it.  depending  on  the  situation  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  that  is  how  every  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  vote  In  the  future. 

My  point  is  that  when  we  vote  for 
cloture,  anyone  who  votes  for  It  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accept  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  that  cloture  rule,  which  says 
that  when  you  vote  for  cloture,  you  are 
closing  out  all  amendments  that  are  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

Unanimous  consent  was  given,  and  that 
is  why  it  had  to  be  given,  for  the  Gravel 
amendment  to  be  offered.  Frankly.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment is.  I  think  I  have  some  general 
idea  about  what  the  Senator's  views  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  the  man  explained  to 
me  that  his  amendment  was  germane  in 
part,  that  there  were  parts  that  he  had 
been  told  by  the  parliamentarian  were 
not  germane,  and  that  he  wanted  to  of- 
fer the  whole  amendment. 

I  did  not  object  to  It  even  though, 
frankly,  there  were  some  differences  of 
opinion  at  that  point,  because  a  Senator 
objected,  but  he  did  not  object  before 
the  Chair  had  ruled,  and  even  that  dis- 
mayed me.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Gravel 
amendment  not  offered  under  those  con- 
ditions. That  is  why  I  would  like  to  see 
cloture  not  voted  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Senate  remain  In  a  posi- 
tion so  that  the  Senator  can  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  amendment  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  see  it  of- 
fered and  voted  on  without  asking  the 
Senate  to  stultify  Itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  stultifying  itself? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  mean  seeking  to  have  the 
Senate  say  that  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane after  cloture  has  been  voted  when 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senate  had  already  been  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  and  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  germane.  The 
Senator  stood  here  and  said,  "Could  I 
make  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair?" 

In  effect,  we  are  on  notice  that  al- 
though we  were  told  the  amendment  is 
not  germane,  a  social  security  amend- 
ment on  a  tax  bill  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  social  security,  an  appeal  will 
be  taken  from  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  to 
consider  germane  an  amendment  where 
the  Senator  was  told  in  advance  it  was 
not  germane.  Here  is  a  Senator  who  is  a 
sponsor  of  the  cloture  motion  and  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  proceeding  to  vote 
for  cloture  after  having  been  advised 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane, 
and  then  ask  the  Senate  to  rule  that  the 
amendment  was  germane,  when  nobody 
other  than,  perhaps,  the  Senator  himself 
would  contend  logically  that  amendment 
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is  germane  to  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  am 
saying  we  should  not  invoke  cloture  at 
this  point. 

I  say  we  should  not  Invoke  cloture  at 
this  point  for  two  reasons:  One,  if  we 
want  to  offer  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  bill  we  ought  to  wait  until  we  have 
voted  the  nongermane  amendments  and 
then  Invoke  cloture:  and  two,  we  ought 
to  wait  imtll  we  see  what  the  bill  looks 
like,  because  It  might  need  further 
amendment,  depending  on  how  the  vari- 
ous amendments  go.  At  that  point  we 
could  not  amend  It  If  cloture  Is  Invoked, 
because  nobody  can  anticipate  what  the 
bill  will  look  like  by  the  time  we  get 
through  changing  it  was  the  amend- 
ments that  are  printed  at  the  desk. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  LONG.  We  could  not  perfect  our 
own  handiwork  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Now,  the  Senate  should  not  lock  Itself 
Into  that  kind  of  a  situation.  Likewise 
through  changing  it  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  If  I  have  a  nongermane 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  urge  It  to  that 
bill.  I  should  not  be  voting  for  cloture 
and  then  ask  the  Senate  to  rule  that  that 
amendment  Is  germane  when  everybody 
knows  it  is  not  germane,  and  the  Senate 
has  been  advised  It  is  not  germane 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  minute,  every- 
body, everybody,  everybody.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  feels  differently  about 
it.  We  have  taken  appeals  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  many  times  before  We 
do  that  every  time.  It  is  a  man's  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  without  exception 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  was  criticized  last 
night  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  The 
implication  was  that  I  was  being  dilatory 
and  that  I  should  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Well,  my  recoUection  is  quite  fresh  and 
quite  vivid  that  not  too  long  ago  in  order 
to  harass  the  Senate  the  Senator  intro- 
duced the  Lord's  Prayer  as  an  amend- 
ment,  and  the  reason 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  27 
minutes. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
more  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  my  chairman  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  this  clear:  As  far  back  as  I  can 
recall  when  cloture  has  been  voted  the 
Senate  has  sustained  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  germaneness. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  if  they  do  it  this 
time 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
ever  voting  for  cloture  and  signing  a  clo- 
ture motion  when  he  had  been  advised 
in  advance  that  the  amendment  he  was 
offering  was  not  germane  and  having 
made  it  clear  in  the  Record  that  he  ex- 
pected to  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair:  havinar  asked  the  two-thirds— 
or  now,  60  Senators— vote  for  cloture, 
and  having  said  that  he  intended  to  vote 
for  cloture,  and  then  to  rule  by  majority 


vote  that  an  amendment  was  germane 
when  he  had  been  advised  that  it  was 
not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator  that  his 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  Who  has  control 
of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  me  that  these 
two  gentlemen  are  on  the  same  side.  Who 
are  the  adversaries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  can  set  the  Senator's 
mind  at  rest.  I  am  for  cloture. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  So  am  I. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  we  will  go  on 
for  days  and  days  accomplishing  nothing 
here.  Part  of  the  time  we  are  legislating 
in  executive  session  over  on  that  side, 
and  we  cannot  even  find  out  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
tax  bill  but,  I  believe,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  submitted  a  pro- 
gram to  the  country,  and  Congress 
should  vote  It  up  or  down.  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced,  however,  that  we  must 
have  a  rule  of  germaneness  on  this  bill. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record.  If  we 
accomplished  what  we  have  been  doing 
this  week,  there  were  two  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  I  think  they 
have  merit,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  vote 
for  them.  I  am  not  going  to  impose  over 
$1  billion  in  taxes  on  anybody  who  has 
not  had  his  day  in  court.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  something  we  grant  to  the  vilest 
criminal. 

The  staff  or  the  head  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee staff  supported  my  memory  that 
that  issue  had  never  been  before  the  com- 
mittee for  a  hearing  addressed  to  that. 
Here  we  have  a  proposal  that  does  not 
relate  to  taxes,  for  an  expenditure  of  over 
$2  billion  out  of  the  general  funds. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  favor  a  tax 
reduction  bill  to  spur  our  economy  had 
better  vote  for  cloture  or  this  bill  will  be 
so  piled  up  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  sign  it. 

I  have  no  direction,  no  word,  nothing 
to  report  from  the  President  as  to  what 
he  will  do.  But  I  believe  that  everyone 
will  agree  that  if  we  continue  to  legis- 
late in  this  manner  that  there  Is  danger 
that  we  will  leave  the  President  no  alter- 
native but  to  veto  this  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  cloture,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  a  unanimous  vote, 
so  that  we  can  at  least  narrow  this  down 
to  amendments  that  are  germane  to  the 
bill  that  is  brought  in  here. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  appeals  taken  from  the  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
votes  to  sustain  the  ruling  that  an 
amendment  is  germane  which  is  not  ger- 
mane, how  can  we  narrow  that  down? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  this  body  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  rollcall  that  has  emotion  at- 
tached to  it,  and  there  are  just  51  percent 


of  them  who  just  say,  "Well,  I  will  never 
vote  against  a  bill  that  has  anything  to 
do  with  social  security,"  this  country  la 
gone.  This  country  is  gone  if  that  is  the 
case.  We  are  going  to  have  to  read  these 
amendments  and  decide  them  on  their 
merits. 

Now,  this  proposal  would  raise  social 
security  benefits  for  everybody  and,  as 
I  said  yesterday,  the  wealthier  you  are 
the  higher  security  benefits  you  get.  A 
percentage  increase  of  that  is  a  big  in- 
crease. The  person  who  has  worked  hard 
all  his  life  and  gets  a  small  social  se- 
curity benefit,  a  percentage  increase  is 
still  small. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  the  wealthier  per- 
son—no, no,  I  will  not  yield— that  is  a 
tax-free  amendment. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  blindly  jump 
every  time  somebody  says  "social  secu- 
rity" without  reading  it,  without  analyz- 
ing it,  without  examining  what  fimds  we 
have  in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, we  are  going  to  ruin  the  social 
security  system. 

The  information  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  is  that  the  social  security 
fund  this  next  year,  the  cash  benefits 
fund,  will  take  in  $68.2  billion,  and  pay 
out  $74.3  billion. 

We  will  pay  out  over  $6  billion  more 
than  we  pay  in. 

Now,  I  challenge  no  one's  good  In- 
tentions or  their  motives  at  all,  but  I 
believe  we  have  some  colleagues  who 
have  not  studied  social  security,  who, 
just  as  a  matter  of  general  political 
operation,  say,  "Well,  I  never  vote  against 
a  social  security  amendment." 

The  time  has  arrived  they  better  vote 
for  some  or  they  are  going  to  destroy 
the  system.  The  time  has  arrived  if  they 
have  respect  or  concern  for  the  young 
and  the  middle-aged  who  are  working 
hard,  paying  taxes,  buying  a  home,  sup- 
porting their  family,  paying  their  own 
medical  bills,  building  a  life  insurance 
program. 

We  keep  piling  on  payroll  taxes  upon 
them  and  if  one  is  a  friend  of  social 
security  beneficiaries,  one  must  put  up 
a  fight  for  sound  social  security 
financing. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
bill  should  be  disposed  of  and  because  I 
feel  that  the  issue  of  giving  the  economy 
a  spurt  with  a  tax  benefit  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  Congress,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  for  cloture. 
Now,  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froin  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

In  an  effort  to  reemphasize  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  tried  to  emphasize 
last  night,  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  believe  benefits  should  be  increased  to 
those  who  now  receive  social  security. 
The  issue  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  as  much  larger 
than  that.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  start  dlpphig  into  the  general 
revenue  fund  to  finance  social  security 
and  the  controversy  emerges  over  what 
the  advisory  council  on  social  security 
may  have  recommended. 
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Now,  since  last  evening,  the  staff  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  report 
from  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
it  says  very  specifically  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Secu- 
rity did  not  recommend  that  retirement  ben- 
efits be  increased  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1975. 

(2)  It  also  did  not  reconmiend  that  OASDI 
cash  benefits  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
It  recommended  that  a  portion  of  Medicare 
be  paid  out  of  general  revenues,  but  this  was 
not  an  unequivocal  recommendation. 

(3)  It  concluded  that  OASDI  cash  benefits 
should  not  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues 
because — 

(a)  would  obscure  true  cost  of  Increase 
benefits  and  lead  to  pressures  for  unwar- 
ranted Increases  In  benefits. 

(b)  would  defeat  earned -right  contribu- 
tory principle  which  is  a  primary  reason  for 
widespread  public  confidence  In  the  system. 

(c)  would  lead  to  pressures  for  a  "needs" 
test. 

(d)  Would  put  social  security  needs  Into 
competition  with  other  demands  on  general 
revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  portion  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  general  revenue  financing  of 
OASDI  commencing  on  page  76  and  con- 
cluding on  page  78  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pages 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  recognized  that  an  Increase  of  1.0  per- 
cent m  the  OASDI  tax  Is  a  significant  In- 
crease, but  the  direct  Impact  in  terms  of  so- 
cial security  tax  rates  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  Implementation  of  the  Council's 
proposal  to  fund  at  least  part  of  the  hospi- 
tal Insurance  program  from  general  revenues. 

SECTION    5.    OTHEB    FINANCING    PROPOSALS 
CONSIDEBED 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  discussed 
above,  the  CovmcU  also  considered  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  deficit  problem.  One  of  these, 
compulsory  coverage  of  government  employ- 
ees, has  already  been  discussed.  Three  oth- 
ers are  presented  below. 

6.1  General  revenue  financing  of  OASDn 
One  method  of  dealing  with  the  long-range 
actuarial  deficit  in  the  social  security  cash 
benefits  program  that  has  been  advocated  by 
some,  including  several  members  of  this 
Council,  Is  the  use  of  substantial  amounts 
of  general  revenues.  After  consideration  of 
this  method  of  financing,  a  majority  of  the 
CouncU  decided  against  the  use  of  addi- 
tional general  revenue  financing  in  the  social 
security  cash  benefits  program.  The  Council 
believes  that  the  deficit  can  and  should  be 
dealt  with  through  the  conventional  system 
of  ear-marked  payroU  contributions. 

General  revenues  are  used  in  the  present 
social  security  cash  benefits  program  only 
to  a  very  Umlted  extent  and  only  to  finance 
benefits  In  special  cases.  General  revenues 
are  used  in  the  cash  benefits  program  to  fi- 
nance (a)  special  payments  made  on  a  tran- 
sitional basis  to  certain  uninsured  people  age 
72  and  over,  (b)  benefits  attributable  to  mU- 
Itary  service  before  1967,  and  (c)  noncon- 
trtbutory  wage  credits  provided  for  members 
of  the  military  service  after  1956,  and  (d) 
noncontributory  wage  credits  for  persons  of 
War  II.  The  CouncU  believes  that  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  finance  these  kinds  of 
benefits  from  general  revenues. 

The  CoimcU  believes  that  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  against  the  use  of  substan- 
tial amounts  of  general  revenues  in  the  cash 

>  See  statement  of  Mr.  Danstedt  and  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Cleary.  and  Mrs. 
Norwood. 


benefits  program.  Such  Indirect  financing 
would  tend  to  obscure  the  true  cost  of  addi- 
tional benefit  Uberallzatlons  and  could  eas- 
Uy  lead  to  pressures  for  unwarranted  in- 
creases In  benefits.  Financing  the  program 
entirely  from  payroU  contributions  serves 
to  prevent  unreasonable  demands  for  in- 
creases in  benefits.  The  tie  between  benefit 
payments  and  contributions  \inder  the  pres- 
ent method  of  financing  fosters  a  sense  of 
responslbUlty  since  the  worker  knows  that 
higher  benefits  mean  higher  contributions. 
At  present  when  the  program  must  deal 
with  a  substantial  long-range  deficit  it  Is 
particularly  important  that  any  liberaliza- 
tions be  financed  in  a  manner  that  wUl  not 
obscure  the  relationship  between  benefits 
and  contributions. 

Substantial  general  revenues  would  also 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  Insurance 
nature  of  the  program.  WhUe  there  Is  recog- 
nition of  the  social  role  of  social  security 
through  such  elements  as  the  weighted  bene- 
fit formula  and  provision  for  dependents,  the 
program  is  essentially  one  In  which  the 
worker  earns  the  right  to  benefits  through 
his  work  In  covered  employment.  The  fact 
that  the  program  Is  supp>orted  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  contributions  of  covered 
workers  and  their  employers  accords  with 
the  insurance  aspects  of  the  program.  It  is 
this  eamed-rlght,  contributory  principle 
which  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
widespread  public  acceptance  of  and  con- 
fidence In  the  program. 

The  Introduction  of  a  substantial  general 
revenue  contribution  in  the  cash  benefits 
program  might  lead  to  strong  pressures  for 
the  Introduction  of  a  needs  test  for  many 
social  security  benefits.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  the  use  of  general  revenues 
derived  largely  from  the  progressive  income 
tax  to  pay  benefits  to  middle-  and  tipper- 
Income  workers  who  are  not  in  financial 
need. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  large  amounts  of 
general  revenues  would  place  the  social  secu- 
rity system  in  competition  with  all  other  gov- 
ernment programs  for  such  funds.  For  budg- 
etary reasons,  the  Government's  contribu- 
tions might  not  be  paid  In  the  amount  or  at 
the  time  required.  There  would  not  neces- 
sarUy  be  any  guarantee  that  this  money 
would  be  available  to  the  social  security 
program  when  it  is  needed.  In  the  absence 
of  assurance  that  these  funds  would  be  forth- 
coming as  needed,  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  system  would  seriously 
be  undermined. 

6.2     Raising  the  maximum  covered  wage  = 

Today,  only  earnings  up  to  $14,100  per  year 
are  covered  by  Social  Security.  Under  the 
automatic  changes  in  the  law,  this  amount 
will  rise  each  year  In  the  same  proportion  as 
average  wages  rise.  This  will  gradually  in- 
crease the  amount  of  maximum  taxable  earn- 
ings over  the  years  to  come. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  in  the  figure. 
$14,100;  It  is  largely  arbitrary.!  To  help  cover 
the  deficit,  the  Council,  at  one  point,  con- 
sidered raising  the  maximum  covered  wage 
to  824,000  per  year  In  1976.  It  was  eventually 
abandoned  because  there  were  formidable 
arguments  against  this  proposal. 

Social  Security  was  designed  from  the  be- 
ginning as  only  one  of  three  elements  in  the 
income-maintenance  system,  the  other  two 
being:  (1)  private  savings,  pension,  etc.,  and 
(2)  public  assistance  programs.  It  was  logi- 
cally argued  that  raising  the  limit  to  824,000 
would  cause  Social  Security  to  Interfere  with 
the    private    savings    element.    It   certainly 

=  See  statement  of  Mr.  Danstedt. 

'The  automatic  adjustment  provisions  of 
the  1972  amendments,  however,  were  intend- 
ed to  keep  the  wage  base  celling  at  the  same 
level  relative  to  wages  in  the  future.  The 
$14,100  base  does  that.  An  Increase  to  $24,000 
would  break  this  relationship. 


would  extend  coverage  to  a  level  of  Income 
where  "enforced"  savings  seems  inappropri- 
ate, and  where  It  could  further  reduce  needed 
capital  formation. 

The  only  real  argument  In  Its  favor  was 
that  it  would  hold  down  the  Increase  In  the 
tax  rate  which  Is  necessary  to  cover  the 
long-term  deficit.  If  it  were  adopted,  it  would 
cut  the  short-term  deficit  by  .89  percent  and 
the  long-term  deficit  by  .49  percent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now,  finally,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  just  touched 
upon,  I  think,  another  point. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  so-called 
tax  cut  bill  which  is  really  before  the 
Senate,  many  witnesses  indicated  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  American 
workers  pay  more  in  social  security  taxes 
than  they  pay  in  Income  taxes. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  stated,  there  are 
many  young  Americans  and  many 
middle-aged  Americans,  men  and  women, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
social  security  trust  fimd. 

It  just  seems  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  question  Is  not  In- 
creased benefits  for  those  In  need;  they 
will  be  increased  on  July  1,  1975  under 
a  previous  act  passed  by  the  Congress. 

This  Senator  does  not  believe  that  the 
President's  5 -percent  lid  will  prevail.  It 
will  not  prevail  unless  Congress  acts 
and  we  have  indicated  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  we  do  not  intend  to 
act.  and  the  same  attitude  has  been 
taken  on  the  House  side. 

So  I  believe  there  may  be  some  vari- 
ance of  the  issues  now  before  us  on  clo- 
ture and  this  Senator  has  not  yet  decided 
to  vote  for  or  against  cloture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  cloture  were  not  invoked  and, 
of  course,  a  nongermane  amendment 
could  be  offered.  But  it  appears  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
either  recommit  this  entire  bill  with  in- 
structions to  report  it  back  forthwith  or 
adopt  some  reasonable  amendments  so 
that  we  can  conclude  or  at  least  start 
debate  on  the  tax-cut  provisions  which 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  do  now 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  need  more  than  1 
minute.  Do  not  be  so  generous. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator 3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  gentlemen, 
everybody  knows  that  a  complicated  bill 
of  this  kind,  which  is  so  different  from 
the  House  bill,  is  going  to  go  through  a 
shakedown  process,  we  all  know  that. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  put  our  decks 
in  proper  order. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  I 
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do  not  care  how  we  say  It,  I  do  not  care 
how  we  put  It,  we  are  going  into  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  do 
that. 

We  are  taking  money  that  has  to  be 
borrowed  in  order  to  give  it  back  to  cer- 
tain taxpayers  under  certain  formulas. 
Now,  the  Senator  makes  so  much  fuss 
over  the  fact  that  on  social  security,  cer- 
tain people  get  a  little  bit  more  than 
other  people.  That  is  going  to  happen 
under  the  Senator's  bill.  Certain  types 
are  going  to  get  more  money. 

And  why?  Because  they  paid  more 
taxes,  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  going 
ho  happen. 

I  cannot  foUow  the  logic  being  enim- 
ciated  on  this  floor. 

All  I  am  saying  here  is,  let  lis  have  a 
vote  on  it,  let  us  see  what  the  Senate  feels. 
If  they  defeat  It,  they  defeat  it. 

I  am  not  talking  about  emotion.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  emotion. 

Is  it  unorthodox?  Of  course  it  Is  un- 
orthodox. I  admit  It.  I  never  said  once — 
I  never  said  once  that  any  council  rec- 
ommended my  amendment.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

I  said,  but  at  one  point  when  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  we  are  going  to 
make  this  a  social  welfare  by  going  into 
the  general  treasury,  I  only  said,  why  the 
council  at  one  point  did  recommend  we 
go  to  the  general  treasury.  In  one  of  the 
instances,  that  comes  under  social  se- 
curity. 

So  that  Is  nothing  new.  We  are  just 
expanding  that  idea. 

Now.  is  this  forever?  It  is  not  forever. 
It  is  this  one  shot  between  January  and 
the  30th  of  June. 

Everybody  knows  under  the  law  these 
people  are  entitled  to  their  8.7  increment 
July  1. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  for  this  6 
months,  if  we  want  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  put  some  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  that  are  really  going  to 
spend  it.  I  do  not  care  how  we  put  it. 

Maybe  we  have  a  few  people  under  so- 
cial security  that  do  not  need  the  money. 
But  that  Is  a  minlscule  amount.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  I  know  live  in  these  pub- 
lic housings,  in  the  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. I  talk  to  them  every  day  and  they 
cannot  buy  meat.  They  are  eating  corn- 
flakes. I  heard  only  the  other  day  that 
some  of  them  have  to  resort  to  dog  meat. 
Now,  I  am  saying  that  this  is  awful. 
Here  we  are  doing  something  for  Pan 
Am,  doing  something  for  big  corpora- 
tions, doing  something  for  small  busi- 
ness, doing  something  for  the  wage 
earner,  doing  something  for  the  low  wage 
earner.  Why  do  we  not  do  something  for 
the  poor  people  that  have  no  job  at  all 
and  have  to  wait  for  that  measly  check 
every  month  so  they  can  go  to  the  gro- 
cery store. 

I  go  to  the  supermarket — I  do  not  know 
If  anyone  else  In  the  Senate  goes— and 
I  see  these  poor  people  pick  up  a  piece  of 
meat,  admire  the  meat  and  then  just  put 
It  down.  They  just  put  it  down  and  walk 
away  from  the  meat  counter  because 
they  cannot  afford  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  want  to 
help  and  if  we  want  to  stimulate  this 
economy,  the  best  place  we  can  put  $2  - 
400.000.000  is  In  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
and  that  Is  the  way  to  do  It. 


This  Idea  that  we  can  spend  $29  billion 
because  the  committee  said  it  is  fine,  but 
we  cannot  spend  $2  biUion  to  help  the 
people  who  really  need  it,  to  me  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

And  talk  about  germaneness,  this  is 
the  amendment  to  the  House  bill  and  the 
House,  what  did  it  do?  It  did  not  say  so 
categorically,  but  it  intimated  in  its  re- 
port that  this  was  a  rebate  given  back  to 
people  who  earn  up  to  $6,000  a  year,  giv- 
ing them  back  the  money  they  paid  in 
social  security. 

If  someone  thinks  my  amendment  is 
not  germane,  I  just  point  that  out  to 
them.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  going 

to  take  a  position 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  a  vote  for 
cloture  is  not  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  A  vote  against  cloture  I  do  not 
think  can  be  construed  as  a  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

A  vote  of  cloture  will  accomplish  two 
things:  It  will  mean  that  we  will  drive 
ahead  and  get  some  legislation,  vote  It 
up  or  down;  it  will  also  mean  that  the 
amendments  have  to  be  germane. 

Those  are  two  very  important  Issues 
for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

They  may  go  too  far  In  this  bill  and 
it  will  never  become  law.  This  Is  my 
guess.  I  have  no  Information  on  that, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  Imply  that  I  do. 

But  I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  de- 
cided In  the  next  day  or  two  by  this  Sen- 
ate carries  the  seeds  to  destroy  the  social 
security  system.  First,  It  says  you  are 
going  to  pay  it  out  of  general  revenue, 
and  there  is  not  any  general  revenue. 
You  are  going  to  pay  It  with  paper 
money. 

There  is  not  any  general  revenue. 
There  is  no  expectation  of  living  within 
our  means.  There  is  no  expectation  of 
stopping  the  deficit  in  the  general  reve- 
nue. 

And  then  there  is  another  section  of 
the  bill,  the  practical  effect  of  which  re- 
turns to  the  workers  their  payroll  tax. 
Even  if  they  have  not  paid  an  income 
tax,  it  Is  refundable  anjrway. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  smart. 
They  will  not  be  fooled.  Let  somebody 
who  wants  to  send  out  word  to  the  elderly 
of  the  country,  "We  are  going  to  take 
away  the  payroll  tax  that  you  paid  all 
your  life  and  jerk  that  prop  out  from 
under  social  security,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  you  a  phony  promise  we  will  pay 
you  out  of  the  general  fund.  There  is  no 
money  in  the  general  fund.  We  are  just 
going  to  float  some  bonds  for  it." 

What  they  are  doing  is  destroying  the 
foundations  of  social  security  and  pay- 
ing it  with  a  paper  benefit.  Is  it  any 
wonder  people  go  shopping  and  cannot 
buy  very  much?  Is  it  any  wonder? 

It  Is  true,  because  this  Congress  has 
added  programs  and  added  programs 
and  added  programs  until  we  cannot  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  pay  for  them. 
I  realize  that  it  is  very  easy  to  say,  "I 
cannot  support  President  Ford's  budget." 
Well.  I  cannot  support  the  budget  of 
Senator  McClellan  and  Senator  Young 


either.  They  are  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  their  hands  are  tied.  We  have 
passed  so  many  programs,  we  have  voted 
so  many  Increases,  that  they  are  just 
ministerial  officers  in  adding  up  the  fig- 
ures and  bringing  in  the  bills.  . 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan wants  to  appropriate  the  sizable 
simi  of  money  that  he  is  compelled  to 
appropriate. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that 
we  should  not  grind  our  seed.  That  is 
what  we  have  done  with  this  welfare 
state.  We  are  not  in  difficulty  because  of 
war  or  even  some  foolish  expenditures 
aroimd  this  Chamber.  Fifty-five  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for  the  wel- 
fare state.  It  is  growing.  We  do  not  only 
have  a  school  lunch  program,  we  have  a 
school  breakfast  program.  We  have  a 
summertime  lunch  program.  The  food 
stamp  program  started  out  at  a  third  of 
a  billion  dollars  and  now  it  is  up  to  $4 
billion. 

Why  not  let  us  make  a  demagogic 
speech  and  blame  John  McClellan, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  those  high  exenditures. 

It  would  be  wrong.  He  Is  not  for  them. 
He  did  not  vote  for  a  lot  of  this  stuff. 
But  the  Congress  collectively  did. 

As  long  as  I  have  a  voice,  I  am  going 
to  raise  it  against  the  reckless  and  foolish 
enlargement  of  this  Goverrunent  that 
can  destroy  the  finest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  dual  propo- 
sition of  voting  social  security  by  just 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  the  other  hand 
the  entering  wedge  of  doing  away  with 
the  payroll  tax. 

You  may  fool  some  people,  but  not  very 
many  of  them.  Upon  Uiese  two  Issues 
rests  the  future  of  our  social  security 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  we  will 
vote  cloture  because  this  issue  should  be 
disposed  of.  If  we  go  on  and  on  there 
are  many  minds  with  great  Inventive- 
ness and  Ingenuity  which  will  dream  up 
amendments  to  offer  here,  which  will 
add  more  and  more  billions  of  dollars  and 
then  this  will  never  become  a  law. 

Personally,  I  am  not  for  It,  but  I  do 
believe  we  should  all  do  oiu:  best  to  make 
it  a  responsible  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Point   of   order,   Mr. 
President. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 

me?    

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Has  all  time  expired? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  start  the 
quorum  call  before  11  o'clock.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  yielded  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  planning  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  to  make  ger- 
mane a  social  security  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  in  the  House  committee  re- 
port—the House  report,  not  the  bill — it  is 
pointed  out  that  poor  people,  while  they 
do  not  pay  an  income  tax,  do  pay  a  social 
security  tax. 

His  argument  is  not  based  on  the  bill, 
but  on  the  committee  report  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  committee  report. 
He  believes  this  amendment  is  germane 
to  the  bill  because  the  House  committee 
report  says  that  about  these  people. 

After  all,  these  poor  people  that  we  are 
going  to  benefit  with  this  tax  credit  actu- 
ally do  pay  some  taxes.  They  pay  a  social 
security  tax. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  sets  that 
precedent,  then,  Mr.  President,  you  might 
as  weU  rule  that  an  amendment  to  appro- 
priate money  is  germane  to  an  amend- 
ment to  tax  because  both  of  them  have  to 
go  through  the  U.S.  Senate  and  both 
have  to  be  signed  by  the  President. 
Therefore,  one  is  relevant  to  the  other. 
Or  because  when  you  tax,  there  must  be 
a  purpose  for  it,  and,  therefore,  at  some 
point  it  has  to  be  spent. 

That  is  how  farfetched  it  would  be. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  on,  Mr.  President,  under  the  cloture 
arrangement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  belabors  his  case  any  more  he 
will  lose  it.  Up  to  now  I  have  been  told 
that  the  term  security  payments  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  never  men- 
tioned, nobody  ever  thought  of  It.  That 
is  what  they  are  telling  you.  The  reason 
the  House  put  the  5  percent  in  was  to 
give  back  the  social  security  payment. 
That  is  what  they  are  telling  you  in  the 
report.  I  do  not  care  how  it  is  written  In 
the  bUl.  The  intent  was  to  give  back  the 
social  security  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  not  a  word  In  the 
bill  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  in  the  report  there 
is. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  Is  as  If  one  could  say, 
"After  all,  this  bill  will  help  people  on 
welfare  because  It  will  help  them  get  a 
job,  and,  therefore,  a  welfare  amendment 
Is  relevant  to  the  bill." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
today  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  rebate  and  tax  re- 
form provisions  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  provides  for  tax 
cuts  of  nearly  $30  billion,  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion of  which  is  permanent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  time  and  procedures  allowed 
once  cloture  is  Invoked  are  sufficient  for 
the  responsible  consideration  of  these 
provisions. 

Second,  there  are  amendments  pend- 
ing to  this  bill  which  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration but  which  would.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, be  ruled  nongermane  on  a  point 
of  order.  It  Is  my  own  view  that  this  legis- 


lation should  include  revenue  raising  as 
well  as  revenue  disbursing  provisions. 

Once  these  matters  have  been  given 
sufficient  consideration  I  will  support  a 
petition  for  cloture.  Until  such  time,  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  do  so. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy).  The  hoiur  of  11  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  time  for  debate  having  ex- 
pired, pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  ttxtt  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  H.R. 
2166,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  In- 
dividual Income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low 
Income  allowance  and  the  percentage  stand- 
ard deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  cer- 
tain earned  Income,  to  Increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ernest  P.  Holllngs,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  Vance 
Hartke,  WUUam  D.  Hathaway,  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, Oeorge  S.  McOovern,  Joseph  R.  Blden, 
Jr.,  John  O.  Pastore,  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Gary  W.  Hart,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Birch 
Bayh,  Philip  A.  Hart.  Clifford  P.  Case,  Mike 
Mansfield,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Clalrborne 
Pell,  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston  and  Edmund  S.  Muskle. 


Inouye 

Morgan 

Schwelker 

Jackson 

Moss 

Scott,  Hugh 

JavlU 

Muskle 

Stennis 

Johnston 

Nelson 

Stevens 

Laxalt 

Nunn 

Stevenson 

Magnuson 

Pack  wood 

Thurmond 

Mathias 

PeU 

Tower 

McClellan 

Percy 

Welcker 

McClure 

Proxmlre 

WUllams 

Met^Alf 

Randolph 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  bill  (HJR.  2166)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual 
Income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low  income 
allowance  and  the  percentage  standard 
deduction,  to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  Income,  to  increase  the  Invest- 
ment credit  and  the  surtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Btjmpers)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  59, 


[Quorum  No.  23 

Leg] 

nays  io,  as  i( 

3U0WS: 

Bartlett               Hart,  Gary  W. 

Pastore 

[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

81  Leg.l 

Bellmon               Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Pearson 

Bentsen              Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

YKAS— 69 

Buckley              Holllngs 

Roth 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Moss 

Byrd.                     Hruska 

Scott, 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Humphrey 

WUUam  L. 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Case                    Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Cranston            Leahy 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Curtis                  L-ong 

Stone 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Dole                    Mansfield 

Symington 

Case 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Eagleton             McOee 

Talmadge 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Pell 

Eastland              McOovem 

Tunney 

Church 

Jackson 

Proxz&if0 

Fannin                Mclntyre 

Young 

Clark 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Ford                    Mondale 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Gravel                 Montoya 

Culver 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

CurtU 
Eagleton 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 

Scott.  Hugh 
Stafford 

Is  not  present. 

Fong 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr 

President.    I 

Ford 

McGovem 

Stone 

move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 

Glenn 
Griflln 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Tunney 

WUliamii 

rected  to  request  the  presence  of  absent 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Mondale 

Senators. 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

Montoya 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

NAYS— 38 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 

Allen 

Fannin 

Percy 

geant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 

Baker 

Garn 

Randolph 

the  Senate. 

BarUett 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Pending  the  execution 

of  the  order, 

BeaU 
Bellmon 

Gravel 
Hansen 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 

the    following    Senators 

entered    the 

Brock 

Helms 

Stennis 

Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names: 

Buckley 
Byrd. 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Abourezk            Byrd,  Robert  C 

Glenn 

Allen                   Cannon 

Goldwater 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Tower 

Baker                  ChUes 

Grlttin 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Bayh                   Church 

Hansen 

Dole 

McCltire 

Young 

Beall                   Clark 

Hartke 

Domenici 

McGee 

Blden                  Culver 

Haskell 

Eastland 

Morgan 

Brock                  Domenici 

Hatfield 

Brooke                Pong 

Helms 

NOT  VOTINa— a 

Burdick               Gam 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Taft 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  59  yeas  and  38  nays. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  cloture  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  far  we  are  going  to  go  or 
ho\:-  much  we  are  going  to  go  astray,  but 
I  do  feel  that  up  to  this  moment  we  have 
done  ver>-  little  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
which  is  "0  give  tax  assistance  to  various 
segments  of  the  economy. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  can  get  the  floor 
at  this  time  to  offer  a  substitute  so  per- 
haps I  will  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  forthwith.  But  the  substitute, 
which  is  at  the  desk,  is  a  streamlined, 
bare-necessity  economic  revitalization 
measure  without  frills,  without  any 
Christmas  tree  ornaments,  without  spe- 
cial dispensation  benefits  to  any  sector. 
In  a  sense,  it  would  do  the  following: 
First.  It  takes  the  committee's  ap- 
proach to  tax  rebates  on  1974  taxes  paid 
and  provides  a  rebate  of  12  percent.  The 
revenue  impact  would  be  about  $10 
billion. 

Second.  It  incorporates  the  commit- 
tee's approach  to  permanent  tax  reduc- 
tion, with  a  revenue  impact  of  $8  billion. 
Third.  The  business  tax  changes  are 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
committee,  except  no  windfall  is  pro- 
^^ded  to  certain  corporations  by  wav  of 
loss  carryback  privileges. 

Fourth.  Housing  would  be  granted 
special  relief,  but  only  on  new  construc- 
tion. The  revenue  impact  here  would  be 
about  $1  billion. 

Fifth.  Finally,  persons  would  not  be 
denied  benefits  simply  because  they  are 
retired.  V7hile  this  proposal  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  social  security  trust 
or  any  other  pension  fund  it  would  grant 
special  benefits  to  the  elderly  who  are 
not  employed.  The  payment  would  be 
$100,  about  the  same  as  that  given  those 
who  are  employed.  The  revenue  impact 
would  be  about  $3  billion. 

Sixth.  The  earned  Income  credit  is 
structured  the  way  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee recommended,  to  benefit  heads  of 
households  who  do  not  earn  enough  to 
pay  taxes. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  skeleton  outUne  of 
the  substitute  which  I  have  at  the  desk 
It  appears  to  me  to  face  up  to  the  issue 
sharply  and  cleanly.  It  keeps  out  ex- 
L-aneous  elements,  and  it  is  framed  in  a 
way  in  which  this  matter  could  be 
brought  to  a  head  one  way  or  the  other 
if  the  Senate  so  desired. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
we  are  going  astray,  far  astray,  in  think- 
ing up  all  kinds  of  amendments  to  ofifer 
to  a  bill  which  originally  was  proposed 
just  to  help  those  in  the  gravest  need. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  conglomerate 
which  I  think  is  making  it  most  difficult 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  really 
understand.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  stimulative  tax  rebate,  tax  cut 
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measure  designed  to  restore  consumer 
confidence.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  the 
chaos  and  the  confusion  of  the  last  2  days 
would  come  a  recognition  of  what  con- 
fronts us  at  this  time  and  where  the  need 
really  lies  and  what  must  be  done  to  face 
up  to  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  be  very  willing  to  set 
aside  temporarily  his  own  amendment 
which  is  the  pending  business  to  allow 
the  majority  leader  to  bring  up  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  understand  that  my  substitute— a 
substitute  drafted  to  the  entire  bill- 
would  not  be  in  order  so  in  lieu  of  offer- 
ing it  as  a  substitute,  I  move  that  H  R 
2166  be  recommitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  back 
forthwith  recommending  the  following 
substitute  amendment  for  the  committee 
amendment,  which,  in  brief,  is  what  I 
just  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  WeU,  now.  before  the 
Senator  does  that,  i  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  my  rights  are  being  preserved 
as  to  my  amendment,  subject,  of  course, 
to  this  amendment  being  considered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This"  is 
not  an  amendment.  It  is  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  it  is  defeated. 
I  wonder  then  what  is  the  status 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  defeated,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  rights  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  not  abrogated  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  this  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  takes  precedence  over 
the  pending  amendment,  and  it  is  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  making  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  House  figure  is  a  little  less  than  $20 
billion,  and  the  Finance  Committee's  is 
a  little  less  than  $30  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  the  Senator  s  amend- 
ment would  be  about  the  same  amoimt 
as  the  committee  amendment.  I  would 
guess.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  has  not 
shown  it  to  me,  but  it  sounds  to  me 
like 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  about  a  billion 
dollars  less,  without  considering  the  re- 
bate provision  to  Older  Americans. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  meantime,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  somebody. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  was  the  impor- 
tant question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  quite  important. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 


lieve the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
shown  great  statesmanship.  It  clears  the 
atmosphere  and  gets  us  back  on  the 
track. 

The   proposal   of   the   Senator  from 
Montana  will  have  my  complete  support 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly  that  items  that  the  majority  leader 
has  just  read  are  the  only  subject  cov- 
ered in  the  biU  and  that  the  amend- 
ments that  have  previously  been  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  Bentsen  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments,  have  been 
stripped  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  say  so  reluctantly  because  I  was  and  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bentsen 
amendment.  I  think  the  Independent 
producers  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to 
a  little  consideration,  especially  In  the 
times  in  which  we  live  and  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire,  is  the 
subject  of  depletion  covered  at  all  by  the 
Senator's  amendment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  I  want  to  com- 
mend  the  Senator  for  taking  leadership 
and  showing  again  his  ability  to  lead  us 
out  of  this  problem. 

Again,  I  think  the  subjects  need  review 
and  some  of  us  want  to  change  them,  but 
if  this  is  the  Senator's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  move  on  with 
the  unanimous-consent  package  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  the  Senator  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  effect  does  this 
have  on  the  Bentsen  amendment;  can  it 
be  reintroduced? 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  way  I  would  take 
this,  the  figure  that  I  have  been  able  to 
calculate  up  until  now,  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  do  more  for  indi- 
viduals. 

It  would  reduce  the  benefits  for  corpo- 
rations. It  would  eliminate  the  tax  credit 
for  used  housing,  it  would  save  the  tax 
credit  for  new  housing,  it  would  eliminate 
the  loss  carryback  provision,  and  it  would 
work  out  to  about  $28  billion,  about  $1 
billion  below  comparable  provisions  of 
the  committee  recommendation.  The 
payments  to  social  security  recipients 
would  be  about  $3  billion. 

Now,  I  would  take  it  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  matter 
of  depletion  would  be  in  conference,  but 
the  conferees  would  be  guided  by  these 
five  or  six  rollcall  votes  we  have  had  on 
depletion,  which  I  think  pretty  well  indi- 
cates how  the  Senate  feels  about  this 
Issue. 

We  had  a  vote  on  It.  The  Senate  indi- 
cated substantial  support  for  the  Hollings 
amendment.  Even  though  it  was  not 
agreed  to.  It  indicated  support  for  the 
Bentsen  amendment,  and  refused  to  table 
the  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  take  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  suspend  for  just  a  minute,  please. 
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Senators  will  clear  the  well  and  be 
seated. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  I  would  expect  if  this 
motion  is  agreed  to,  the  Senate  will  do 
what  is  implicit  in  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  report  back,  which  Is  to  put  the 
bill  in  the  fashion  the  Senate  expects  to 
pass  it. 

If  that  is  done,  the  conference  would 
be  guided  by  the  attitude  expressed  by 
the  Senate  on  the  four  or  five  rollcalls  we 
have  had  with  regard  to  depletion  in 
seeking  to  work  out  a  compromise  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  bill  which 
would  repeal  depletion  completely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  Is  done,  If  it 
is  recommitted  and  reported  back  forth- 
with, then  it  Is  open  to  amendment  again, 
but  at  least  we  have  got  a  clean  bill  to 
work  from. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  imderstand  that,  but, 
traditionally,  a  motion  to  recommit  and 
report  back  forthwith  usually  is  expected 
to  mean  that  is  how  the  Senate  expects 
to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  please  suspend 
for  1  minute. 

Will  Senators  please  clear  the  aisle. 
Those  Senators  not  seeking  recognition 
please  be  seated  so  that  this  colloquy  can 
be  heard  by  the  Senators. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  In  any  event,  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  if  the  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to,  I  would  think  It  would 
move  us  closer  to  final  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary' inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  to  yield, 
I  will  yield  then  to  those  who  are  waiting. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming the  motion  to  recommit  Is  agreed 
to  and  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  Is  immediately  re- 
ported out  with  the  provisions  In  accord- 
ance with  the  motion,  would  not  that 
bill  be  subject  to  the  amendment  just  as 
an  original  bill  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
committee  substitute  would  be  subject 
to  amendment  as  would  the  original  bill, 
and  the  three  pending  amendments 
would  still  be  pending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  loss  of  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Amendments  will 
not  be  barred  simply  by  this  procedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  KansM 
understands  the  reason  for  the  motion 
to  reconmilt  Is  to  speed  up  the  process. 
I  assume  It  is  the  hope  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  if,  in  fact, 


the  motion  to  recommit  were  adopted.  It 
would  come  back  to  the  floor  and  those 
of  us  who  vote  for  it  would  feel  boimd 
to  leave  it  that  way  and  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  tax  cuts  and  get  on  to 
conference.  Otherwise,  I  am  not  certain 
we  gain  anything.  Do  I  interpret  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  statement 
correctly — that  it  is  an  effort  to  speed 
the  bill  along,  and  though  It  does  not 
prevent  amendments,  it  would  be  the 
hope  that  that  might  not  happen? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  the  three  pending 
amendments  that  the  Chair  referred  to 
a  moment  ago  would  not  be  then  pending 
but  could  be  re-oflfered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  is  a  cloture  motion  pending 
which  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow.  I  think 
I  must  in  all  candor  say  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  vote  for  the  original  bill 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  nor 
will  it  be  my  intention  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  because  I  think  It  takes  entirely  too 
much  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  are  going  to  recoup, 
compensate,  or  take  care  of  a  deficit  of 
this  kind.  All  I  am  doing  Is  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  He  has 
expressed  my  sentiments  exactly.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is  now,  and  I 
would  have  trouble  voting  for  the  bill 
as  reported.  I  think,  again,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  has  stated,  it  abso- 
lutely contains  too  much  money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  raise  a  point  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agireement  as  I  am  trjdng, 
like  everyone  else,  to  get  along.  But 
let  us  go  back  to  the  time  this  bill  was 
submitted,  H.R.  2166,  at  11  o'clock  Tues- 
day morning.  I  was  in  the  leadership 
chair  but  we  withheld  calling  up  amend- 
ments because  I  thought  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wanted  to  get 
It  Into  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  It  was 
then  that  we  got  Into  the  Gravel  and 
Cranston  amendments,  freezing  everyone 
out. 

Having  xmderstood  that,  we  do  not 
think  the  bill  is  too  dirty  to  be  cleaned 
up.  We  think,  No.  1,  under  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  we  have  saved  the  taxpayers 
$1.5  billion.  Under  the  foreign  tax  credits 
amendment  of  Senator  Hartke  we  saved 
another  $1  billion.  Under  his  deferral 
amendment  we  have  saved  a  third  $1 
billion.  So  In  the  last  3  days  we  have 
saved  $3.5  billion. 

Last  evening  we  closed  out  on  the  time 
agreement  and  are  ready  today  with  the 
1-hour  time  on  oin-  amendment.  We  are 
not  delaying.  We  want  to  go  ahead  and 
get  all  the  pieces  so  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  go  ahead  with  the  regular 
Finance  Committee  version.  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  If  we  send 
it  back,  that,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  we  could  be  recog- 
nized for  our  amendment  to  present  what 
would  then  be  reported  back  by  the 


Finance  Committee?  Can  I  get  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  that 
calls  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  have  the  right  to  offer  any  and  all 
amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  the  right,  but 

1  might  not  get  recognized  unless  the 
Senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  said  I 
would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  every  Senator  who 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  should 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  the  rule  of 
the  game,  that  all  Senators  would  be 
recognized.  I  am  talking  about  this 
amendment.  We  have  been  working  for 

2  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  no 
matter  who  Is  In  the  chair  this  time, 
if  a  Senator  seeks  recognition,  he  will 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  so  that  the  last  2  days 
will  not  be  wasted,  be  recognized  on  his 
depletion  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  imanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  object  to  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  had  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dent  to  be 
the  special  trade  representative.  I  came 
immediately  to  the  Chamber  after  the 
committee  acted.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the  bill 
had  been  called  up  while  he  was  on  Ms 
way  to  the  Chamber.  There  is  nothing 
this  Senator  can  do  about  the  fact  that 
somebody  offered  an  amendment  while 
I  was  on  my  way  here.  Every  Senator  has 
the  right  to  offer  an  amendment.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  stand  up  and  offer  his 
amendment,  which  is  what  I  imderstand 
happened  while  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  able  to  offer  all  the  amendments 
he  wants  to,  and  he  can  continue  to  do 
so.  We  have  had  as  many  votes  on 
Hollings  amendments  as  anybody  else's 
amendments. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
the  Senator  has  submitted  a  motion 
which  I  may  very  well  vote  for.  It  may 
very  well  do  just  exactly  what  he  sug- 
gests, moving  us  closer  toward  the  date 
when  we  will  finally  act  on  this  bill.  But 
I  object  to  getting  started  on  this  busi- 
ness that  first  one  Senator  is  going  to 
be  recognized  and  next  another.  If  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  let  us  vote  for  it  and  let 
everybody  take  his  chance  on  getting 
recognition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
I  am  going  to  ask  for  is  unnecessarj*  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  precedents  and 
customs  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  recognize  any 
Senator  at  any  time  who  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  any  bill.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  shows  the  fu- 
tility of  my  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.   HOTiTiTNOS.    Under   the   unan- 
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imous-consent  agreement,  when  Senator 
Pastore  yields  on  the  final  action  to  his 
amendment  I  was  to  regain  the  floor.  I 
do  not  want  to  raise  that  point  of  order 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WUl  the  cloture  mo- 
tion which  has  already  been  filed  still  be 
efficacious  on  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, even  though  the  bill  has  gone  back 
and  come  back  In? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  rule' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  the  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  cloture  mo- 
tion pending  for  tomorrow  be  effective 
if  we  recommit  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
wall  be. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  I  be  recognized 
then? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  would  be  recognized,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  incimibent  on  the  leader- 
ship to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
one  Senator  be  recognized  unless  an  ex- 
isting order  of  the  Senate  covers  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  But  the  Senate  on 
last  evening  said  this  Senator  would  be 
recognized.  It  was  in  that  temporary 
agreement.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land knows  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Even  though  the 
Senator  is  correct  on  what  he  says  as 
to  the  basis  of  how  he  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator 
has  that  right,  of  being  sure  of  being 
recognized.  I  would  rather  have  the  priv- 
ilege, if  we  can  term  it  such,  though  it 
is  not  a  privilege  but  a  right,  extend  to 
all  Senators.  I  will  assure  the  Senator  he 
will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  I  be  heard  on  that 
very  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  the 
substitute  that  Is  being  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  satisfies 
me  because  It  does  provide  $100  for  the 
elderly  who  are  unemployed.  That  is  all 
I  was  trying  to  accomplish.  If  that  comes 
out  In  the  bill  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
withdraw  my  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  by  imanlmous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
already  had  the  floor.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  cannot  preserve  that  right. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  Is  what  I  am 
asking. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  He  yielded  to  me. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  him  have  the  floor 
now. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  Senator 
cannot  just  take  the  floor  and  farm  it 
out  and  decide  who  will  speak  and  who 
will  not  speak  forever.  When  a  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  according  to  these  rules 
you  can  yield  only  for  a  question,  and 
if  you  yield  for  anything  other  than  a 
question  the  person  whom  you  yielded 
to  has  the  floor  and  he  can  make  any 
motion  he  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  believe  It  was  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  right,  and  the 
Senate  unanimously  agreed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say 


Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  will  not  object.  Go 
ahead  and  offer  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  by  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  when  the  Pastore  amendment 
is  disposed  of  finally,  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  regains  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  agree  to  the  motion 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  is  the  Pas- 
tore  amendment  then  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
dispose  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  the  point.  We 
would  then  be  back  with  the  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  leader.  So 
the  Pastore  amendment  would  not  be  the 
pending  amendment,  nor  would  anybody 
else's  amendment  be  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
was  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina regains  the  floor  at  the  moment 
when  the  Pastore  amendment  is  disposed 
of.  whenever  that  occiu^,  by  whatever 
operation  disposes  of  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  settles  that,  then. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  motion  is  de- 
feated, we  are  back  to  where  we  are 
now. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  does  not  require  unanimous 
consent,  because  It  has  already  been 
given,  that  when  the  Pastore  amendment 
is  disposed  of,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  be  recognized.  The  Sen- 
ator's motion  will  dispose  of  the  Pastore 
amendment,  so  I  assimie  that  means  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
recognized,  and  that  is  all  right  with  me, 
if  it  has  already  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  half 
hour  ago.  I  yield  to  the  Republican 
leader,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thought  I  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  have  the  floor. 
I  yield  for  a  question,  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  reminded  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  incorporated 
the  emergency  housing  provision  in  his 
substitute  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  New  housing 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  that  the  same  emer- 
gency housing,  the  provision  that  was 
contained  In  the  Finance  Committee's 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  that  It  cuts 
out  the  old  houses.  It  cuts  out  existing 
houses:  it  applies  only  to  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  It  place  a  celling 
on  the  cost  of  houses  ? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Row  much  is  that? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  Is  It  in  the 
bill. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Five  percent  of  $2,000 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  ceiling  not  on  the 
price  of  the  house  but  on  the  credit 
which  is  5  percent  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,000. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  to  exceed  $2,000—5 
percent,  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  a  tax  credit  or  Is 
It  a  refundable  tax  credit? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  tax  credit 
Mr.  BROOKE.  So  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  house  does  not  get  the  money  as 
a  down  payment  but  has  to  wait  untU 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year,  when  he  will 
get  a  tax  credit? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct 
Mr   BROOKE.  Then,  this  substitute 
will  be  amendable? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  if 
the  Senator  wiU  yield.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  us  are  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease known  as  cacoethes  loquendi,  or  the 
Itch  to  speak.  I  think  we  have  gotten 
ourselves  in  such  a  tangle  now  that  the 
only  way  to  clean  up  this  bill  and  then 
decide  what  we  want  to  do  with  it  is  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  I  am  going 
to  support  It,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gary 
W.  Hart)  .  The  Senator  wiU  state  It, 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  last  night  pro- 
vided that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  obtain  the 
floor  upon  the  disposal  of  the  Pastore 
amendment.  U  the  Senate  were  to  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit,  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  would  that  not 
then  defer  or  dispose  of  the  Pastore 
amendment,  and  would  not  then  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina be  entitled  to  the  floor,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of  la^t 
night? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  so  stated  already. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Then,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
have  the  floor  when  the  bill  came  out. 
If  it  came  out  of  committee,  he  would 
still  be  In  command  of  the  floor.  He  could 
call  up  the  motion,  if  he  wanted,  and 
then  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HOL/JNGS.  I  could  call  up  an 
amendment  to  whatever  the  committee 
reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated  correctly 
what  the  Implication  of  adopting  the 
substitute  motion  of  the  majority  leader 
would  be— that  Is,  that  the  implication 
is  that  the  Senate  Is  going  to  take  that 
bill,  send  it  to  the  committee,  and  Im- 
mediately come  back  here  and  support 
that  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think— If  the  Senator  from 
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South  Carolina  is  under  any  misappre- 
hension on  that — that  anything  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  any  of  these  other  fields 
with  any  oUier  amendments,  which  pre- 
sents this  proposition  to  me:  Is  there 
any  way  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana could  include  those  two  provisions 
which  the  Senate  has  already  adopted, 
one  without  any  objection  whatsoever 
and  the  other  by  a  vote  of  72  to  24? 

Both  of  them  would  reduce  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  bill  which  is  being 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  that  would  provide  for  some 
people  a  better  opportunity,  perhaps,  to 
support  the  total  package. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  make  a  sharp,  clean  break  with 
what  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  so 
far.  I  would  prefer  not  to  put  on  any  of 
the  provisos,  but  I  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  those  two  proposals  and  I  would 
be  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Bentsen 
amendment,  if  this  is  referred  back  to 
the  committe  and  reported  back  forth- 
with. But  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  cluttered  at  this  time,  even  if  it  is 
defeated.    

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  the  implication 
is  clear  that  the  majority  leader  is  really 
asking  the  Senate  to  withhold  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  bill.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct,  that 
that  is  the  general  Implication  of  refer- 
ring the  bill  to  the  committee  and  re- 
porting forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  his  reference  to  me  is  con- 
cerned, because  I  think  we  had  better 
get  relief  to  the  people  who  need  help, 
rather  than  clutter  up  a  bill  with  so 
many  extraneous  factors,  as  has  been  the 
case  so  far.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
can  offer  his  amendments,  and  if  this  is 
recommitted  and  reported  back  forth- 
with, I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  his 
amendments  and  for  the  Bentsen 
amendment  affecting  the  independent 
oil  producers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  was  the  res- 
ervation or  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  any  specific  purpose 
or  any  specific  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  was  pending,  and  he  would 
be  recognized  following  the  disposition 
of  the  Pastore  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Was  it  that  his 
amendment  was  pending;  and  if  so,  what 
amendment  was  pe&ding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  had  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  I  read  the 
Record  correctly 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  offered  his 


amendment  and  then  shielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  by  imanlmous 
consent,  for  the  latter  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  I  read  from  the  Record: 

Mr.  HoLLiNGs.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wlshee 
to  be  able  to  submit  an  amendment  and  have 
It  on  the  desk.  I  do  not  mind  yielding  If  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  on  this  partic- 
ular amendment,  because  just  a  moment  ago, 
when  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  called  my  amendment,  on 
which  It  was  annoimced  originally  that  we 
would  not  have  to  have  a  rollcall  vote,  that 
this  Is  a  substantive  amendment,  and  moved 
to  table  before  I  could  be  recognized. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  have 
several  amendments.  He  does  not  gain 
any  right  today  that  he  did  not  have  last 
night?  That  is  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  ex- 
cept that  he  has  unanimous  consent  to 
be  recognized  following  the  disposition 
of  the  preferential  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  he  refers  to  a  particu- 
lar amendment,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  that  particular  amendment  is.  He 
may  not  have  it  drawn  yet. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond.  To  clear  the  air,  my  amendment 
was  to  the  Cranston  amendment,  which 
was  on  oil  depletion,  so,  in  technicality, 
you  would  have  rewritten  the  entire  bill. 
The  Cranston  amendment  would  have 
included,  rather  than  3,000  barrels,  1,000 
barrels:  rather  than  18  million  cubic 
feet,  16  million  cubic  feet. 

That  Is  why  I  was  making  the  point 
clear  that  once  I  got  the  floor,  my  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  submitted  to 
whatever  the  Finance  Ccmmittee  report- 
ed out,  because  there  would  not  be  any 
Cranston  amendment  then.  When  I  got 
the  floor,  I  would  have  to  rewrite  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  substitute  is 
recommitted  forthwith,  then  the  Sena- 
tor starts  anew. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Senator  has 
recognition. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  recognition, 
so  I  can  submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  two  parliamen- 
tary Inquires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  One,  In  view  of  the  clo- 
ture motion  that  was  filed,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader's  motion  to  recommit  and 
report  the  clean  bill  is  adopted,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  amendments  that  are 
at  the  desk?  Do  they  have  to  be  replaced 
by  amendments  which  are  germane  and 
keyed  Into  the  particular  line  and  page 
of  the  Senator's  new,  clear  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  shall  make  the  reply  subject  to 
a  niling  by  the  Chair. 

I  should  say  that  conmiitments  al- 
ready made  would  be  upheld. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Secondly,  may  I  ask 


the  majority  leader  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, would  not  the  majority  leader's 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  in  order  to  be  offered  at  this  time 
to  the  bill  and  end  the  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Come  again? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  It  not  In  order  to 
offer  the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from 
Montsma  right  now,  without  going  back 
to  committee,  offer  it  and  have  a  vote, 
up  or  down,  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  have  it  go  into  conference 
right  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit has  precedence  and  tf  It  is 
agreed  to  then  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  perform  its  will. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  parliamentary  In- 
quiry is,  would  it  be  in  order  to  offer  the 
Senator's  bill  now  as  an  amendment  In 
the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee bill?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  no  place 
for  It.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Is  no.  it  would  not  be 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  say  I  have  not 
seen  the  amendment  before  the  Senator 
rose  to  offer  it.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nobody  saw  the 
amendment.  No  Senator  saw  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  Senator  saw  It:  the 
author  saw  it.  At  least  I  assume  he  saw 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  seen  it  before 
the  Senator  offered  it,  but  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  making  this  motion.  In  my  judgment, 
in  making  this  motion,  he  Is  moving  us 
toward  a  resolution  of  this  impasse  that 
has  been  developing  here  for  some  time. 
I  believe  that  he  is  proposing  to  strike 
from  the  committee  amendment  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  controversial  items  which 
would  imdoubtedly  detain  this  Senate 
for  sometime  in  acting  on  them.  If  some- 
one wants  to  bring  them  back  up.  he  can 
offer  them  subsequently  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mansfield  proposal  and 
everyone  will  preserve  these  rights.  But 
I  do  believe  that  what  the  Senator  is 
proposing  here  is  done  in  good  faith.  I 
have  never  seen  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana do  anything  that  was  not  100  per- 
cent in  good  faith,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  be  deceitful  with  anybody  in  this 
body.  I  personally  will  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  Senator's  motion.  I  believe  it 
will  take  us  further  toward  and  move  us 
a  long  stride  down  the  road  toward  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
very  much.  I  now  yield,  as  I  promised,  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  question  is  on  the 
Pastore  matter.  It  is  included  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  really;  it  is  a 
different  approach  to  resolving  the  issue 
which  Senator  Pastore  raised.  It  is  a 
somewhat  diluted  one. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  Is  a  diluted  one? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  $100.  yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  is  the  $100  secured? 
Is  it  just  appropriated? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  comes  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  where  the  rest  of  the 
money  comes  from  as  called  for  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Very  good.  Let  me 
suggest 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  imtil  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  The  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  parliamentary  bottle- 
neck— I  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
leader  most  respectfully.  The  parlia- 
mentary bottleneck  and  political  bottle- 
neck, one,  Is  the  Item  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  involving  social  secur- 
ity. If  that  were  voted  on  and  disposed 
of,  we  would  move  very  rapidly  to  the 
Cranston  or  Hollings  amendments.  That 
is  two  votes  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 
So  in  three  votes  the  entire  bottleneck 
will  be  broken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
5^eld,  the  question  is  how  do  we  get  those 
three  votes?  We  were  told  last  night 
that  there  would  be  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion on  the  Pastore  amendment.  This 
proposal  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
author  of  the  Pastore  amendment  and  it 
does  take  care  of  the  older  people  imder 
social  security  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  approved  of 
it.  He  raised  the  issue  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  just  the  point, 
Mr.  Leader,  that  I  wish  to  make.  That 
is,  if  it  does  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  why  does 
he  not  send  it  to  the  desk  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  amendment  and  we  can  vote 
on  it  right  now?  Because  if  the  votes  are 
to  vitiate  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
insert  the  Pastore  amendment,  then  we 
will  have  a  vote  there  and  come  back  to 
this  body.  All  amendments  at  the  desk 
can  still  be  offered,  so  we  are  back  to 
square  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Senator 
knows  that  if  we  follow  his  procedure, 
we  shall  never  leave  square  1.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  make  a  sharp,  clean 
break  so  we  can  face  up  to  these  other 
matters,  which  we  have  been  avoiding 
for  the  past  2  days. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Maybe  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  respond  to  my  inquiry. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  place  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  inquiry,  if  I  can 
place  it.  is  very  simple:  Will  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  prepared  to  modify 
his  amendment  at  the  desk?  If  so,  it  Is  a 
compromise  and  we  can  proceed  to  vote 
on  it  immediately. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  trouble  with 
that  is,  if  I  modify  the  amendment  to 
conform  with  only  one  part  of  the  sub- 
stitute, it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  pro- 
longed debate;  whereas,  if  it  is  contained 


leader  speaks  about,  I  think  we  can  ex- 
in  the  overall  package  that  the  majority 
pedite  the  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  substitute 
is  agreed  to,  within  5  minutes,  it  is  the 
pending  business  to  be  modified  in  any 
way  we  want. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  started  out 
at  the  beginning  to  take  care  of  those 
people  who  are  absolutely  without  funds, 
imemployed,  maybe  on  social  security, 
and  this  substitute  does  that  precisely.  I 
am  satisfied  with  it. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  only  trouble  is  if 
we  accept  it  out  of  a  package,  we  are  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows,  I  shall  vote  for  his  orig- 
inal proposal,  that  I  shall  vote  for  his 
compromise;  I  think  he  is  right.  But  I 
do  not  see  the  benefit  of  vitiating  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  then  coming 

back 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  respond,  it 
is  not  vitiating  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  He  knows  full 
well  that  this  is  more  in  accord  with  what 
the  committee  reported  out  and  what 
we  have  facing  us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  majority  leader 
is  absolutely  right  on  that  point  and 
what  the  majority  leader  has  done  is 
clear  up  a  very  fuzzy  situation.  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  $1.7  billion  in  refund- 
able tax  credit  to  low-income  people.  It 
does  not  help  the  aging.  It  is  limited  to 
families  of  dependent  children.  This  is 
what  concerned  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  we  were  helping  low-income 
people,  but  not  people  on  social  securitv 
over  65.  What  the  majority  leader  has 
done  in  his  substitute  is  to  take  care  of 
people  that  this  committee  bill  did  not 
take  care  of.  I  am  sure  that  it  satisfies 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Precisely. 
Mr.    RIBICOFF.    And    the    majority 
leader,  and  we  come  back  with  a  sense  of 
full  equity,  giving  $1.7  bUlion  to  low- 
income  people.  $1  billion  to  the  people 
over  65  who  are  not  covered.  We  give 
equity  across  the  board  to  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. That  is  the  genius  and  the  wis- 
dom of  what  the  majority  leader  has 
done  and  it  has  gotten  us  out  of  this 
impasse. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct,  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader, 
then  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware, 
then  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  too. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  statement  goes  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  motion  to  commit  is  before 
the  Senate — the  motion  to  commit  this 
measure  is  before  the  Senate.  That  mo- 
tion has  precedence  over  any  motion  to 
amend. 

The  only  way  a  vote  could  be  had  on 
the  Pastore  amendment  or  any  other 


amendment  now  would  be  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  previously,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  it  reinforced. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  htUe 
confused.  The  reason  that  we  are  moving 
with  this  compromise  to  recommit  is  to 
expedite  the  matter  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  discussing,  in 
part,  because  that  is  one  of  the  bottle- 
necks; But  does  that  not  bring  us  back 
to  the  two  matters  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  been  fighting  for  on  the 
floor?  Eventually  are  we  not  going  to 
have  to  go  back  over  all  that  again' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  So  I  wonder  what  we  gain 
if  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  depletion 
and  if  we  are  going  to  be  discussing  the 
tax  credit 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  If  we  vote  for  this,  we  will 
at  least  get  a  chance  to  vote  for  tax  cut 
amendments,  If  only  on  one  vote 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  may  weU  be,  but  as 
I  said  to  the  distinguished  chairman  yes- 
terday, I  am  getting  to  the  point  where 
I  would  rather  not  give  away  what  I  have 
in  my  hand,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going 
to  get  back  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  ahready  given.  That  is  what 
concerns  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  respond?  As  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  voted  for 
one  of  the  Hartke  amendments.  In  fact,  I 
think  some  years  ago  I  offered  one  of 
those  proposals,  not  the  one  about  the 
deferred  income  but  the  one  about  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  I  urged  the  Senator 
a  year  or  so  ago  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, knowing  he  felt  something  should 
be  done  about  the  matter  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  chairman,  then, 
make  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  majority 
leader's  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  question  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
I  urged  him  not  to  do  so.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  May  I  repeat,  though, 
that  what  the  language  of  the  majority 
leader  has  done  is  remove  some  of  the 
basic  controversial  matters  that  would 
have  the  Senate  tied  up  in  a  knot  for  a 
couple  of  days:  the  great  problem  of  the 
$1  billion  tax  windfall  that  we  are  giv- 
ing to  Chrysler,  Lockheed,  and  Pan 
American;  the  question  of  old  and  new 
housing;  the  question  of  the  Pastore 
amendment.  It  really  does  clear  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  chairman  has  indicated, 
and  we  go  back  to  a  bill  that  has  been 
stripped  down  to  essentials. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  whom  I 
support  in  his  amendment,  brings  it  up, 
I  think  we  can  dispose  of  it  in  5  or  10 
minutes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  One  minute. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  we  can  go  back 
to  Senator  Hollings'  matter,  that  keeps 
going  and  becomes  very  important,  thus 
putting  us  in  a  position  where,  by  tomor- 
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row  noon,  we  could  reaUy  be  well  on  the 
way  to  passing  a  tax  cut  bill,  lliat  is 
what  the  majority  leader  has  achieved, 
and  I  think  he  deserves  the  cooperation 
and  thanks,  not  only  of  the  Senate  but 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  can  the  ma- 
jority leader  clarify  what  he  proposes  as 
a  rebate?  As  I  imderstand.  It  is  12  per- 
cent, but  Is  there  some  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  rebate,  or  at  what  level  would 
It  phase  out? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  re- 
spond, I  have  h£ul  chance  to  consult  with 
staff.  The  ceiling  is  $200  In  the  House 
bill,  and  the  ceiling  would  be  $240  In  the 
Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $240. 

Mr.  ROTH.  $240.  And  the  phaseout 
proposed  is  what? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wIU 
the  Senator  repeat  that  question?  "There 
Is  something  wrong  with  the  acoustics 
In  this  Chamber  today,  or  else  I  am  get- 
ting deaf.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  his 
question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Is  there  any  change  In  the 
phaseout,  as  between  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's proposal  and  the  substitute,  on 
the  rebate?    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  similar  to  the 
recommendation  reported  out  of  the 
committee,  which  begins  the  phaseout  at 
20,000  and  ends  It  at  30. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  the  concern 
which  is  voiced  by  Senator  Gravel,  Sen- 
ator BiDEN,  and  others,  is  caused  by 
something  the  majority  leader  and  others 
have  said. 

I  favor  the  proposal  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  support  him  very  strongly,  if  he 
will  stand  by  this  substitute  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  move  to  table  every 
amendment,  of  anyone,  and  say  "That 
is  the  deal."  But  if  the  majority  leader  is 
going  to  lend  himself  to  this  amendment 
or  that  amendment,  we  will  be  exactly 
where  we  were  all  yesterday  and  the  day 
before. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President — - 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think.  If  I  may  continue, 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  has  made  a  marvelous 
suggestion,  can  command  a  majority  of 
Senators,  but  if  he  says.  "I  stand  by  this 
all  the  way,"-  -he  knows  the  size  of  the 
forces  and  their  weight  on  this  bill— 
"and  this  time  this  Is  It;  I  am  going  to 
move  to  table  every  amendment  if  no 
one  else  does,  and  this  Is  it,"  we  can  go 
on  through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  cannot  make  such 
a  commitment,  nor  do  I  think  I  should 
be  asked  to  make  such  a  commitment. 
After  all,  I  have  lost  some  degree  of  my 
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independence  as  Senator  from  Montana 
when  I  try,  as  majority  leader,  to  find 
some  way  to  get  us  out  of  an  Impasse. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  some  of  the 
amendments.  I  have  voted  for  them,  and 
I  will  vote  for  them  again  if  they  are 
offered.  But  at  least  we  can  start  on  the 
right  basis  if  we  agree  to  this  particular 
substitute,  and  send  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  reported  forthwith. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  all  know  there  are 
other  bills,  energy  bills,  tax  bills,  all  kinds 
of  bills  that  these  amendments  could 
ride  on.  They  are  not  going  to  die  be- 
tween today  and  2  or  3  weeks  from  now, 
whether  foreign  taxes,  depletion,  or  any- 
thing else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
it  can  be  retroactive.  That  is  the  way 
we  have  always  handled  taxes,  and  that 
Includes  windfall  taxes  on  oil  companies. 

The  only  question  I  was  asking  the 
majority  leader — and  of  course  he  re- 
tains his  Independence;  we  all  do — was 
whether  he  would  add  to  his  proposition 
one  more  point,  which  is  critical,  and 
that  Is,  "For  this  time,  to  get  this  tax 
cut,  to  get  it  right  away,  this  Is  the  deal 
I  am  going  to  stand  by,  and  I  am  going  to 
be  against  any  amendment." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Much  as  I  would 
like  to.  may  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  must  an- 
swer In  the  negative.  I  will  not  offer  any 
amendmeiits  myself,  but  I  will  not  pre- 
clude any  Senator  from  offering  smy 
amendment  he  desires,  and  I  would  hope 
that  discretion  would  be  used  in  so  doing. 
But  that  is  a  chance  we  have  to  take. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
agreed  to,  does  that  mean  that  the  only 
matter  that  will  be  before  the  Senate 
would  be  the  Mansfield  substitute,  or 
would  we  still  have  the  House-passed  bill 
before  us,  as  we  have  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House-passed  text  would  still  be  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  So  the  amendments 
that  are  pending  at  that  time  would  then 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  any 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted  to 
that,  or  are  pending  to  that,  would  fall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  they  could  be 
reoffered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  They  aU  could  be 
reoffered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  We  would  stiU  have 
two  matters  before  us,  the  Mansfield 
substitute  for  the  Finance  Committee 
substitute,  and  the  House-passed  bill  in 
its  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  the 
original  Finance  Committee  amendment 
would  also  be  pending. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  amendments 
would  fall? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mansfield  sub- 
stitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senate  would  agree  to 
vote  on  this  matter  not  later  than  20 
minutes  to  1? 

Several  Senators.  Right  now. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  vote  on  It  right  now.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  majority  leader  that  my  fears  have 
been  quieted.  I  agree  with  the  posiUon 
of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  vote  on  his  proposal 
right  now. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  copy  of  the  substitute,  so  we 
know  what  we  are  voting  on? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  at  the  desk. 

Several  Sehators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  H.R.  2166  be 
recommitted  to  the  Finance  Committee 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  fortti- 
with. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  resmned  the  caU 
of  the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  suspend  the  rollcall  until  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  order.  Senators  will  be  seatMl  or 
leave  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  Is  not  in  order.  Senators 
will  take  their  seats.  The  clerk  will  not 
resume  the  rollcall  imtil  Senators  have 
taken  their  seats.  The  Senators  will  clear 
the  aisles. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  rollcall. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  not  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Senators  are  discussing  things 
in  the  aisles.  I  request  that  they  retire  to 
the  cloakroom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
aisle  be  cleared?  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  Members  apparently  cannot  hear  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  please  be  seated? 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
Illness. 
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I  further  annoiince  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  85, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  82  Leg.) 
YEAS — 85 
Baker  Gravel  Moss 

Banlett  Hansen  Muskle 

Bayh  Hart.  Gary  W.    Nelson 

Beall  Haskell  Nunn 

Bellmen  Hathaway  Packwood 

Bentsen  Helms  Pastore 

Brock  HolUngs  Pearson 

Buckley  Hruska  Pell 

Burdlck  Huddleston  Percy 

Byrd.  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Inouye  Randolph 

Byrd.  Rol>ert  O.  Jackson  Rlblcoff 

Cannon  Javlts  Roth 

Case  Johnston  Scott,  Hugh 

Chiles  Kennedy  Scott, 

Church  Leahy  WUllam  L. 

Clark  Long  Stafford 

Cranston  Magnuson  Stennis 

Ouiver  Mansfield  Stevens 

Curtis  Mathlas  Stevenson 

Dole  McCleUan  Stone 

Domenlcl  McClure  Symington 

Eagleton  McOee  Talmadge 

Eastland  McQovem  Thurmond 

Fannin  Mclntyre  Tower 

Ford  Me  teal  f  Tunney 

Gam  Mondale  Welcker 

Glenn  Montoya  Williams 

Goldwater  Morgan  Young 

NAYS— 11 
Abourezk  Pong  Hatfield 

Allen  Griffin  Schwelker 

Blden  Hart.  Philip  A.   Sparkman 

Brooke  Hartke 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 
Bumpers  Laxalt  Taft 

So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  want  It  clearly  under- 
stood it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
request  that  the  Mansfield  amendment 
or  compromise  be  considered  as  original 
text  and  I  do  not  lose  the  floor  so  I  can 
then  call  up  our  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
do  what  the  Senate  instructed  me  to  do 
by  its  vote,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senators  ought  to  be  told  to 
take  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators WiU  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  instructions  of  the  Senate  just  voted 
I  hereby  report  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  H.R  2166 
amended  according  to  instructions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows- 
A  bill   (H.R.2166)   to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  so  forth,  and  for 

other  purposes. 
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K4i?^t,^^*!  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 


mittee on  Plnsuice  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 
Section  1.  Shobt  Trrii;  Tabu  of  Contents. 

(a)  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975". 

(b)  TABI.E  OP  Contents. — 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

TITLE  I — REFUND  OF  1974  INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  101.  Refunds  of  1974  individual  Income 

taxes. 
Sec.  102.  Refunds  disregarded  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs  and 
federally  assisted  programs. 
TITLE  n— REDUCTIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
Sec.  201.  Tax  credit  for  personal  exemptions. 
Sec.  202.  Temporary  reduction  in  Individual 

income  tax  rates. 
Sec.  203.  Credit  for  certain  earned  Income. 
Sec.  204.  Withholding  tax. 
Sec.  205.  Credit   for   purchase   of  principal 

residence. 
Sec.  206.  Individuals  may  elect  3-year  carry- 
back of  capital  losses. 
Sec.  207.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  in— CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN 
BUSINESS  TAXES 

Sec.  301.  Increase  in  Investment  credit. 

Sec.  302.  Allowance  of  Investment  credit 
where  construction  of  property 
will  take  more  than  2  years. 

Sec.  303.  Change  In  corporate  tax  rates  and 
Increase  in  surtax  exemption. 

Sec.  304.  Election  to  substitute  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  years  for  carry- 
forward years. 

Sec.  305.  Increase  in  minimum  accumulated 
earnings  credit  from  $100,000  to 
$150,000. 

Sec.  306.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  IV— CHANGES  AFFECTING  INDI- 
VIDUAI^S  AND  BUSINESSES 
Sec.  401.  Federal  welfare  recipient  employ- 
ment Incentive  tax  credit. 
Sec.  402.  Repeal    of    excise    tax    on    motor 

vehicles. 
Sec.  2.  Amendment  of  1954  Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provisions, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
TITLE    I— REFUND    OF    1974    INDIVIDUAL 

INCOME  TAXES 
Sfc.  101.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  Income 
Taxes. 
(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
65  (relating  to  riUes  of  special  application  In 
the  case  of  abatements,  credits,  and  refunds) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6428.  Refund  of  1974  Individual  In- 
come Taxes. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  each  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  having  made  a  payment  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  his  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  In  1974  In  an  amount 
equal  to  12  percent  of  the  amount  of  his  lia- 
bility for  tax  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Minimum  Payment. — ^The  amount 
treated  as  paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  llabUlty 
for  tax  for  his  first  taxable  year  beelnnlne  in 
1974,  or  o  6 

"(2)  $120  ($60  In  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  filing  a  separate  return) . 

"(c)  Maximum  Payment. — 

"(1)  In  General.— The  amount  treated  as 
paid  by  reason  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $240  ($120  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return) . 


"(2)  Limitation  based  on  adjusted  gross 
mcoMK.— The  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  (but  for 
thU  paragraph)  be  treated  as  paid  by  reason 
of  this  section,  over  ^"^a 

"(B)  the  applicable  minimum  payment 
provided  by  subsection  (b) , 
shaU  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
excess  as  the  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
;^^^  r""  ^  *^<=®"  °'  »20,000  bears  to 
$10,000.  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual 
flUng  a  separate  return,  the  preceding  sen. 
t^ce  shall  be  appUed  by  substituting  '$10  - 
TT-lllfl^^:"^'  '^**  ^^  8"bstltutlni%5,006- 

"(d)  Liability  fob  Tax.— For  purpoees  of 
th^  section,  the  liability  for  tax  fortofL^! 
able  year  shall  be  the  simi  of— 

"(1)  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such 
year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  t£e  credits  iu- 
lowable  under —  ic»uwj  w- 

credll),**'""''  ^^   (relating  to  foreign  tax 
lncoml),'**'"°°  ^'^   ^^^^^^  *°  retirement 

^^i^?l  f*"""*^  I®  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property) 

'■(D)  section  40  (relating  'to  expenses  of 
work  Incentive  programs) .  and 

to"p;PnHfr."°°/^  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office) ,  plus 

♦.J'^^i.^f  ***  °^  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 3102(c)   or  3202(c)   Which  are  required 

^Jif.o  'J'^  °'\  *^®  taxpayer's  return  of  the 
chapter  1  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

(e)  Date  Payment  Deemed  Made— The 
payment  provided  by  ^thls  section  shall  be 
deemed  made  on  whichever  of  the  followine 
dates  Is  the  later:  ""wmg 

J^},ll  *!it  *^***  prescribed  by  law  (deter- 
mined without  extensions)  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"  (2)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  files 
his  return  of  tax  under  chapter  1  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(f)  Joint  Return.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  m  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under 
section  6013  the  combined  adjusted  gross  in- 
come and  the  combined  liability  for  tax  of 
both  spouses  shall  be  treated  as  the  adjusted 
gross  income  and  the  liability  for  tax  of  one 
Individual. 

"(g)  Marh-al  Status.— The  determination 
of  marital  status  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  under  section  143. 

"(h)  Certain  Persons  Not  Eligible. — This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  estate  or  tirust 
nor  shall  It  apply  to  any  nonresident  alien 
Individual." 

(b)  No  Interest  on  iNDivmuAL  Income 
Tax  Refunds  for  1074  Refunded  Within  60 
Days  After  Return  Is  Piled. — in  applying 
section  6611(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Income  tax  refund  within 
45  days  after  return  Is  filed)  In  the  case  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle 
A  of  such  Code  by  an  Individual  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust  and  other  than  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  Individual)  for  a  taxable  year  be- 
ginning In  1974,  "60  days"  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  "45  days"  each  place  It  appears  In 
such  section  6611(e). 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  B  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.   6428.   Refund  of   1974   Individual   in- 
come taxes." 

Sec.  102.  Refunds  Disregarded  in  the  Ad- 
ministration  OF   Federal   Pro- 
crams   Airo   Federally   Assisted 
Programs. 
Any   payment   considered   to   have   been 
made  by  any  Individual  by  reason  of  section 
6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  as  Income  or 
receipts  for  purpoees  of  determining  the  ell- 
glbUlty  of  such  Individual  or  any  other  In- 
dividual  for  benefits  or  assistance,   or  the 
amount  or  extent  of  benefits  or  assistance. 
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under  any  Federal  program  or  under  any 
State  or  local  program  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  with  Federal  funds. 

Title  II — Reductions  in  I^DivmuAL 
Income  Taxes 

Sec.  201.  Tax  Credit  for  Personal  Exemp- 
tions. 
(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  credits 
agai.nst  tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 42  as  45  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
41  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  42.  F>ER30NAL  E:XEMPTI0NS. 

••(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  taxpayer  as  a  credit  against  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  in  lieu  of  the  deduction 
provided  for  personal  exemptions  under  sec- 
tion 151  (if  such  credit  results  in  the  Im- 
positlo.-i  of  a  lower  tax  under  this  chapter), 
an  amount  equal  to  $200  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  exemptions  which  would  other- 
wise be  allowed  to  such  taxpayer  under  sec- 
tion 151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  (determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (b))  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definition. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual,  the  term 
•tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  means  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this 
section." 

(b)   Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec.  43.  Earned  income. 

"Sec.  44.  Purchase  of  principal  residence. 

"Sec.  45.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(2)  Section  2(e)  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)   Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  definition  of  taxable  income,  see 
section  63. 

"(2)  For  definition  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter,  see  section  42(b) .". 

(3)  Section  63  (relating  to  taxable  income 
denned)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

subsections  (b)  and  (c)",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
louowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Individuals  Allowed  the  Credit  Un- 
der Section  42.— With  respect  to  Individuals 
who  are  allowed  a  credit  under  section  42 
(relating  to  personal  exemptions) .  except  for 
toe  purposes  of  sections  1  and  3,  the  term 
^xable  income'  means  the  amount  deter- 

SJS1T2  ••'"  *^"  ''^*^**'  '^*''°"*  ^^"^  ^ 

rt»!,t,U?**'"°1  ^*^  (relating  to  allowance  of 
«m.^i^"t  '°'"  Peraonal  exemptions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  iNDivmuALs  Allowed  a  Credit  Under 
Section  42.-WIth  respect  to  any  taxpayer 
Who  is  aUowed  a  credit  under  section  42  (re- 
lating to  personal  exemptions),  any  refer- 
ence to  personal  exemptions  allowed  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  exemptions  which  would  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  without  regard  to 
section  42.". 

(5)  Section  6201  (a)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)   Overstatement  of  tax  liability. If 

on  any  return  or  Claim  for  refund  of  income 
taxes  under  subtitlte  A  there  Is  an  overstate- 
ment of  liability  for  tax  with  respect  to  the 
credit  allowable  under  section  42  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions)  or  the  deduction  al- 
lowable under  section  151  (relating  to  de- 
ductions for  personal  exemptions),  the 
amount  of  such  liability  shall  be  recomputed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In  the  same 


manner  as  a  mathematical  error  appearing  on 
the  return.". 

Sec  202.  Temporary  Reduction  in  Individ- 
ual Income  Tax  Rates. 
Section    1    (relating   to   tax   imposed)    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(e)    Reduction   in   Rates   for    1975   and 

1976. — ^For    taxable    years    beginning    after 

December  31,  1974,  and  before  January  1, 

1977,    subsections    (a),    (b),    (c),    and    (d) 

shall  not  apply.  For  such  taxable  years  there 


is  Imposed  a  tax  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  foUowlng  tables: 

"(1)  Married  individuals  filing  joint  re- 
turns AND  surviving  SPOUSES. — There  Is  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of — 

"(A)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013. 
and 

•'(B)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined 
In  section  2(a) ). 

a  tax  determined  in  accordance   with    the 
following  table: 


"If  the  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is  • 

JJ°*  "IT'J^i'Tr — 13^0  o^  the  taxable  Income. 

?7"  !o'^^  ^"J  """^  °''*'"  *^'°°° *130'  Pl"s  14%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 

S'"'"  !?'^n  k"!  ""^^  °^''^  *^'°^ »270,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $2  000. 

^^^"^  !^^n  ^"^l  ''°'  °''"  **'°°° •^^O,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $3,000. 

S'^*"  !»'SSn  w"!  °°*  °''^'"  *^'^ •SSO,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 

?7"  ff™1"l  °°*  °'"  •^2'°°° *1'340.  plus  22  %  of  excess  over$8^00 

S"*''  !  c'^^n  ^"*  °°*  °'^'"  *^^'°°° 52,220.  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $12  000 

n3!^  .on-non  h"J  °°*  °^"  "SH'Tr. *3.220,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $16  Z'. 

S^^'  !o?'^  ^"i  ''°!  °''"  •^*'°**° «4'340.  plus  32%  Of  excess  over  $20  000 

o''*'  !o»-^  k"*  ''°!  °^"  *^^'^- «5,620.  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $24  000 

?^"  !«'^  k"*  °°*  °^*'  ^"^'^ •''■0«°-  P>^  39%  of  excess  over  $28  000 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36.000 $8,620.  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 

"If  the  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  is- 

S^*'  !!«^  ^"!  °°^  °^*'"  *^-°^ $10,300,  plus  45%  of  excess  over  $36,000. 

^"  !!?'2^^  ^"*  "°*  °^*""  •**'°^ $12,100,  plus  48%  Of  excess  over  $40,000 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $52,000 $14,020,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44  000 

Over  $52,000  but  not  over  $64,000 $18,020,  plus  63%  of  excess  over  $52 'ooo' 

Over  $64,000  but  not  over  $76,000 »24.380,  plus  56%  of  excess  over  $64'o0o" 

Over  $76,000  but  not  over  $88.000 »30.980.  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $76'oOo' 

Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100.000 $37,940.  plus  60%  of  excess  over  888 'oOo' 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000 $45,140,  plus  62  %  of  exces  over  $10o'oOo' 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140.000 $57,540,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $126  000 

Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160,000 $70,340,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $140000 

Over  $160,000  but  not  over  $180,000 $83,540.  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $16o'ooo' 

Over  $180,000  but  not  over  $200.000 $97,140,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $180  000 

Over   $20,000 _ $110,940,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $200,000. 

"(2)  Heads  of  Households.— There  Is  Im-  defined  In  section  2(b))   a  tax  determined 

posed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Indl-  Ih  accordance  with  the  following  table- 
vldual  who  Is  the  head  of  a  household  (as 

"If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  is : 

Not  over  $1,000 _._  13%  of  the  taxable  Income. 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $2,000 $130,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $1  000 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 _  $280,  plus  17%  of  excess  over  $2!oOO 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 $620.  plus  19%  of  excess  over  S4  000 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000 »1.000,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $6  000 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,440,  plus  23%  of  excess  over  $8  000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12.000 _  $1,900,  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

"If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  xhe  tax  Is* 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 $2,400,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  si2  nnn 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 $2940   Jlus  28%  of  ex^  over  «? ooS" 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000 $3  600  Jlus  81%  of  ex^  ovlr  I  6  Om' 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20.000 $4  120   Jlus  M%  of  Ix^  over  VlllZ 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 $4,760   plus  36%  of  ex^  over  MO  o^' 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $24,000 $5  460   ?lu^  mJ  of  ex^  over  ???  oSS' 

Over  $24,000  but  not  over  $26,000....  $6.i80   plus  38%  of  »^  ovlr  M4"Z' 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $28,000....  $6 940   Jlus  41%  of  exS^  ovir  $?60m' 

over  $28,000  but  not  over  $32.000....  $7,760  plus  42%  of  "^  ovir  «280^' 

over  $32,000  but  not  over  $36,000....  gg  440   ?  ul  45%  of  "c^  ovir  M2  oSS" 

Over  $36,000  but  not  over  $38,000....  $1 1,24b.  plus  48%  of  exc^  ov«  tse'oM' 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $40,000 $12  200  J  us  51%  of  excIS  over  M8  0^" 

Over  $40,000  but  not  over  $44,000....  $13  220  J  us  52%  of  mc^  over  So  mo 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50.000.....  $15  300  f  us  55%  of  ex^  ov"  JS'Z" 

Sver  11!'^  but  not  ZZ  f^'^ *^^'''2°'  P^"^  ^^^  °'  e^^'^*"  °'«  »52.000. 

over  $64,000  but  not  over  $70.000. $26,680,  plus  59%  of  excess  over  t.M  oon 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $76,000..  $30  220   Jlus  61%  of  IxSS  ovir  Jto'Z' 

Over  $76,000  but  not  over  $80.000-.l...  $33,880  plus  62 %  of  ex^S  ovir  t^e'Z" 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $88,000 536860  ?lul  «%  of  ex^M  ovir  Sso'Z" 

Over  $88,000  but  not  over  $100,000....  94 1  400  ?lU8  W%  of  IxSS  over  S2'Z' 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $120,000....  $49  080    pli^  66%  of  eS  Iver^b^OO 

Over  $120,000  but  not  over  $140,000....  $62,280  plus  67%  of  exc^ver  $120  OM 

Over  $140,000  but  not  over  $160.000....  $75680  ?  us  68%  of  Ix^  over  JlJSZ' 

S^e'r  IIT^  ^'^^  """^  °'"  $180,000....  $89:280:  Jlus  ii%  of  «^  o^er  Vl^Z'. 

uver  eiHo,ooo $103,080.  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $180,000. 

"(3)   Unmarried  iNDrrauALs  (other  than  tlon  2(a)    or  the  head   of  a  household   as 

suRviviNo   SPOUSES    AND    HEADS    OF    HOUSE-  defined  In  section  2(b))  who  is  noTa  ma^ 

HOLDS)  .--There  IS  hereby  Imposed  on  the  ried  Individual   (as  defined  In  sJSlon  T«) 

taxable  Income  of  every  individual    (other  a  tax  determined  In  accoKlanS^^Stk  Se 

than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  In  sec-  following  table:.             "-"™«»»ice  wim  tne 

"If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  is* 

^°*    ««'„  f  ?*--: "^"  of  the  taxable  Income. 

S''"  ^!V^^  "°*  °''"  *^'^ ««5.  plus  14%  of  excess  over  $600 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,600 135,  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 
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Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 —  $210,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $1,600. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 $290,  plua  18%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6,000 ..  $650,  plus  21%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 

Over  $6,000  b\it  not  over  $8,000 $1,070,  plus  24%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,550.  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 $2,050,  plus  27%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14,000 $2,590,  plus  29%  of  excess  over  $12,000. 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 $3,170,  plus  31  %  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18.000 $3,790.  plus  34%  of  excess  over  $16,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20.000 $4,470.  plus  36%  of  excess  over  $18,000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 $5,190.  plus  38%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 $5,590,  plus  40%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000 $7,550,  plus  45  7o  of  excess  over  $26,000. 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38.000 $10,250,  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 

"If  the  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is: 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $13,250,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000 $16,550,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $20,160.  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $26,350,  plus  64%   of  excess  over  $60,000. 

Over  $70,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $32,750.  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 $39,350,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $46,150,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $90,000. 

Over  $100,000 $53,050,  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $100,000. 

"(4)   Married  nroivmuALs  FnoNc  separate  Jointly  with  his  spouse  xmder  section  6013, 

RETXTRNs;  ESTATES  AND  TBXtsis. — There  Is  here-  and  of  every  estate  and  trust  taxable  under 

by  imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  this   subsection,   a   tax   determined    In   ac- 

marrled   Individual    (as  defined   in   section  cordance  with  the  following  table : 
143)    who  does   not   make  a   single   return 

"If  the  taxable  income  is :  The  tax  is : 

Not  over  $500 13%  of  the  taxable  income. 

Over  $500  but  not  over  $1,000 $65,  plus  14%  of  excess  over  $500. 

Over  $1,000  but  not  over  $1,500 $135.  plus  15%  of  excess  over  $1,000. 

Over  $1,500  but  not  over  $2,000 $210,  plus  16%  of  excess  over  $1 ,500. 

Over  $2,000  but  not  over  $4,000 $290,  plus  19%  of  excess  over  $2,000. 

Over  $4,000  but  not  over  $6.000 $670,  plus  22%  of  excess  over  $4,000. 

Over  $6,000  but  not  over  $8,000. $1,110.  plus  25%  of  excess  over  $6,000. 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $10,000 $1,610,  plus  28%  of  excess  over  $8,000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  over  $12,000 $2,170,  plus  32%  of  excess  over  $10,000. 

Over  $12,000  but  not  over  $14.000 $2,810.  plus  3670  of  excess  over  $12,000 

"If  the  taxable  Income  is :  The  tax  is : 

Over  $14,000  but  not  over  $16,000 $3,530,  plus  39%  of  excess  over  $14,000. 

Over  $16,000  but  not  over  $18,000. $4,310.  plus  42%  of  excess  over  $16,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over  $20,000 $5,150.  plus  46%  of  excess  over  $18,000. 

Over  $20,000  but  not  over  $22,000 _  $6,050,  plus  48%  of  excess  over  $20,000. 

Over  $22,000  but  not  over  $26,000 $7,010.  plus  50%  of  excess  over  $22,000. 

Over  $26,000  but  not  over  $32,000 $9,010,  plus  53%  of  excess  over  $26,000. 

Over  $32,000  but  not  over  $38,000. $12,190,  plus  55%  of  excess  over  $32,000. 

Over  $38,000  but  not  over  $44,000 $15,490,  plus  58%  of  excess  over  $38,000. 

Over  $44,000  but  not  over  $50,000 $18,970,  plus  60%  of  excess  over  $44  000 

Over  S50,000  but  not  over  $60,000 $22,570,  plus  62%  of  excess  over  $50,000. 

Over  $60,000  but  not  over  $70,000 $28,770,  plus  64%  of  excess  over  $60,000. 

Over  870,000  but  not  over  $80,000 $36,170,  plus  66%  of  excess  over  $70,000. 

Over  $80,000  but  not  over  $90,000 $41,770,  plus  68%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 

Over  $90,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $48,570,  plus  69%  of  excess  over  $90,000 

Over  $100,000 $55,470.  plus  70%  of  excess  over  $100,000." 


Sk.  203.  Credit  for  Certain  Earned  Income. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  42,  as  added  by  thU  Act,  the 
following  new  section: 
"Sec.  43.  Earned  Incoue. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — ^In  the  case 
of  an  eUgible  individual,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amoimt 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  earned 
income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not  ex- 
ceed $4,000. 

"(b)  Lumtation. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowable  to  a  tai^ayer  imder  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  Income  (or.  If  greater,  the 
earned  Income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  exceeds  $4,000. 

"(c)  Definttion. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. — ^The  term  'eli- 
gible individual'  means  an  Individual  who 

"(A)  maintains  a  household  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  214  (b)  (3))  in  the 
United  States  which  Is  the  principal  place 
of  abode  of  that  Individual  and  of  a  child  of 


that  individual  with  respect  to  whom  he  Is 
entitled  to  claim  a  deduction  tmder  section 
151(e)  (1)  (B)  (relating  to  additional  exemp- 
tlon  for  dependents) ,  and 

"(B)  does  not  exclude  any  amount  from 
gross  income  under  section  911  (relating  to 
earned  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States)  or  section  931  (relating  to  In- 
come from  so\irces  within  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States) . 

"(2)  Earned  incoice. — 

"(A)  The  term  'earned  income'  means — 

"(1)  wages,  salaries,  tips,  and  other  em- 
ployee compensation,  plus 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  for  the  tax- 
able year  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1402(a)). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  — 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (11),  any 
amount  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  if 
such  amount  is  Includible  In  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year, 

"(11)  the  earned  Income  of  an  Individual 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws, 

"(ill)  no  amoimt  received  as  a  pension  or 
annuity  shall  be  taken  Into  account,  and 

"(Iv)  no  amount  to  which  section  871(a) 
applies  (relating  to  income  of  nonresident 
alien  Individuals  not  connected  with  United 
States  business)  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 


"(d)    KXQUISEMENT   OF   JOINT  RXTURIf. — ^In 

the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  married 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  143),  this 
section  ahaU  apply  only  if  a  Joint  return 
is  filed  for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
6013. 

"(e)  Taxable  Year  Mxtst  Be  Poll  Taxable 
Year. — Except  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
closed  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  taxpayer, 
no  credit  shall  be  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  covering  a 
period  of  less  than  12  months." 

(b)  Retcnd  To  Be  Made  Where  Credit 
Exceeds  Liabilitt  for  Tax. — 

(1)  Section  6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  InserUng  "43  (relating  to  earned 
Income  credit),"  before  "and  667(b)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  39"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  "39,  and  43". 

(2)  Section  6201(a)(4)  (relating  to  assess- 
ment authority)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  "or  43"  after  "section  39" 
In  the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "oil),"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions),". 

(c)  Amendment  of  Social  Secttritt  Act. — 
Section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "other  Income" 
the  following:  "(Including  any  amounts  de- 
rived from  application  of  the  tax  credit  es- 
tablished by  section  43  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954) ". 

Sec.  204.  Withholding  Tax 

(a)  Requirement  of  Withholoinc. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  in- 
come tax  collected  at  source)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — 
Every  employer  making  payment  of  wages 
shall  deduct  and  withhold  upon  such  wages 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion (a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  The  tables  so  prescribed  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  tables  contained  In  this  sub- 
section as  In  effect  on  January  1,  1975,  ex- 
cept that  the  amounts  set  forth  as  amounts 
of  Income  tax  to  be  withheld  for  the  remain- 
der of  calendar  year  1976  and  for  calendar 
year  1976  and  thereafter  shall  reflect  the 
amendments  made  by  title  n  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  which  are  applicable 
to  such  years.  For  purposes  of  applying  such 
tables,  the  term  'the  amount  of  wages'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  wages  exceed  the 
number  of  withholding  exemptions  claimed, 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  one  such  exemp- 
tion as  shown  In  the  table  in  subsection 
(b)(1).". 

(b)  CoNFORMiNo  Amendment. — Section 
3402(c)(6)  (relating  to  wage  bracket  with- 
holding) is  amended  by  striking  out  "table  7 
contained  In  subsection  (a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  table  for  an  annual  pay- 
roll period  prescribed  pursuant  to  ^finsec- 
tlon  (a) ".  /    ; 

"Sec.  205.  Credit  for  Fxtrchase  of  Principal 
Residence. 

Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  credits  allowed  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  43.  as  added  by 
this  Act,  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec  44.  PoRCBASE  oi'  Principal  Residence. 

"(a)  General  Rttle. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual there  is  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence purchased  or  constructed  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Maximum  CREnrr. — The  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  all  taxable  years 
may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

"(2)  Married  iNDivmuALS. — ^In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013.  the  amount  specified 
under  parasranh  n\  aoolies  to  the  Joint  re- 
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turn.  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual 
filing  a  separate  return,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  substituting  '$1,000'  for  '$2,000'. 

"(3)  Certain  other  taxfaters. — In  the 
case  of  individuals  to  whom  paragraph  (3) 
does  not  apply  who  purchase  the  same  prin- 
cipal residence,  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  such  individuals  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  but  the  sujn 
of  the  amounts  allowed  to  such  Individuals 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000  with  respect  to  that 
residence. 

"(4)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subeectlon  (a)  shaU 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tions 33,  35, 37,  38,  40,  and  41. 

"(c)  Definitions. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
section. — 

"(1)  New  principal  rbsidkncs. — ^The  term 
'new  principal  residence'  means  a  principal 
residence  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1034),  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  taxpayer,  and  includes,  without  be- 
ing limited  to,  a  single  family  structure,  a 
residential  unit  in  a  condominium  or  coop- 
erative housing  project,  and  a  mobile  home. 

"(2)  Purchase  price. — ^The  term  'pur- 
chase price'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
property  on  the  date  of  acquisition  thereof. 

"(3)  Purchase. — The  term  'purchase' 
means  any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only 

"(A)  the  property  Is  not  acquired  from  a 
person  whoee  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  result  in  the  disallowance 
of  losses  vmder  section  267  or  707(b)  (but.  In 
applying  section  267  (b)  and  (c)  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of  section  267 
(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing  that  the 
family  of  an  individual  shall  Include  only  his 
spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal  descendants), 
and 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  deter- 
mined— 

"(1)  in  whole  or  In  part  by  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(li)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  ffom  a  decedent) . 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  If  the  taxpayer  dis- 
poses of  property  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  vinthin  36  months 
after  the  date  on  which  he  acquired  it  as  his 
principal  residence,  then  the  tax  Imposed 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  taxable  year  during  which  such 
disposition  occurs  Is  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  such  property. 

(2)  Acquisition  of  new  restoence. — If,  in 
connection  with  a  disposition  described'  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  within  the  applicable  pe- 
riod prescribed  In  section  1034,  the  taxpayer 
purchases  a  new  residence,  then  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply  and  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  dxiring  which 
disposition  occurs  is  increased  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the 
old  residence  as  (A)  the  adjusted  sales  price 
of  the  old  residence  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1034),  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing  the  new 
residence  (within  the  meaning  of  such  sec- 
tion) bears  to  (B)  the  adjusted  sales  price  of 
the  old  residence. 

"(3)  Death  op  owner;  casualty  loss;  in- 
voluntary conversion. — The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  do  not  apply— 

"(A)  to  a  disposition  made  on  account  of 
the  death  of  any  individual  having  a  legal  or 
equitable  Interest  In  the  old  residence  occur- 
ring during  the  36  month  period  to  which 
reference  is  made  under  such  paragraph,  or 


"(B)  a  disposition  of  the  old  residence  If  It 
is  substantially  or  completely  destroyed  by  a 
casualty  described  In  section  166(c)(3)  or 
oompulBorily  and  Involvintarlly  converted 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1033(a)). 

"(e)  PaoFERTT  TO  Which  Section  Applies. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  a  new  principal  residence 
acquired  and  occupied  by  the  taxpayer  after 
March  12,  1975,  and  before  January  1,  1977 — 

"(A)  the  construction  of  which  by  the  tax- 
payer commences  before  January  1,  1976,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence not  constructed  by  the  taxpayer,  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  under  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  taxpayer  before 
January  1, 1976. 

*"(2)  Self-constructed  property  begun 
before  march  13,  1875. — In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty the  construction  of  which  was  begun  by 
the  taxpayer  before  March  13,  1975,  only  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  such  prop>erty  prop- 
erly allocable  to  construction  after  March  12, 
1976,  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a  i . 

"(3)  Binding  contract. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  a  residence  which  is  conditioned  upon  the 
purchaser's  obtaining  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  residence  (Including  conditions  as  to 
the  amount  or  interest  rate  of  such  loan)  is 
not  considered  non-binding  on  account  of 
that  condition.". 

TITLE  III— CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN 

BUSINESS  TAXES 

Sec   301.   Increase   in   Investment   Credit. 

(a)  Increase  of  Investment  Credit  to  10 
Percent. — Paragraph    (1)    of   section   46(a) 
(determining  the  amount  of  the  Investment 
credit)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'"(1)  General  rule. — 

"(A)  10-PERCENT  CREDIT. — The  smount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  qualified  Investment  (as  determined  un- 
der subsections  (c)  and  (d)). 

"(B)  7-PERCENT  CREDIT. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A),  in  the 
case  of  property — 

"(I)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  22,  1975,  or 

"(11)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  be- 
fore January  22, 1975, 

the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by  section 
38  for  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  7  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (c) ) . 

"(C)  Transitional  rule. — In  the  case  of 
property — 

"(I)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  22, 1975,  and 

"(11)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  completed  by  the  tax- 
payer after  January  21, 1975. 
subparagraph  (B)  applies  to  the  property  to 
the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basis  which 
is  properly  attributable  to  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  before  January  22, 
1975,  and  subparagraph  (A)  or  (D),  which- 
ever Is  applicable,  applies  to  such  property 
to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basis 
which  Is  properly  attributable  to  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  erection  after  Janu- 
ary 21,  1975. 

"(D)  12-percent  credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  elects  to  have  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  apply,  the  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  tax- 
able year  Is  an  amount  equal  to  12  percent 
of  the  qualified  Investment  (as  determined 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)).  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation  whose  qualified  Investment 
(as  determined  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d) )  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $10,000,000 
( determined  without  regard  to  carryovers  and 
carrybacks) ,  an  election  may  not  be  made  to 
have  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  ap- 


ply for  the  taxable  year  imless  such  corpora- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  section  301 
(d)  of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

"(E)  Application  of  i 2-percent  credit j — 
An  election  by  the  taxpayer  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (D)  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time.  In  such  form,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  elected,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  apply  only  to — 

"(I)  property  to  which  subsection  (d)  does 
not  apply,  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
or  erection  of  which  by  the  taxpayer  Is  com- 
pleted after  January  21,  1975,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  basis  thereof  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  after 
January  21,  1975,  and  before  January  l,  1977, 

"(11)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
does  not  apply,  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after 
January  21,  1976,  and  before  January  1, 
1977,  and  placed  In  service  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  1,  1977,  and 

"(ill)  property  to  which  subsection  (d) 
applies,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  qualified 
Investment  (as  determined  under  subsections 
(c)  and  (d))  with  respect  to  qualified  prog- 
ress expenditures  made  after  January  21, 
1975,  and  before  January  1,  1977." 

(b)  Public  Utility  Property. — 

(1)  Determination  of  qualified  invxst- 
B4ENT. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(c) 
(3)  (relating  to  determination  of  qualified 
Investment  In  the  case  of  public  utility  prop- 
erty)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  To  the  extent  that  subsection  (a)  (1) 
(B)  applied  to  property  which  Is  public  utility 
property,  the  amount  of  the  qualified  Invest- 
ment shall  be  5^  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)." 

(2)  Increase  in  so -percent  limitation. — 
Section  46(a)  (relating  to  determination  of 
amount  of  credit)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  Alternative  limitation  in  the  case 
or  CERTAIN  utilities. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^If.  for  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1974  and  before  1981.  the  amount 
of  the  qualified  Investment  of  the  taxpayer 
which  Is  attributable  to  public  utility  prop- 
erty Is  25  percent  or  more  of  his  aggregate 
qualified  Investment,  then  subparagraph  (C) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  for  50  percent  his 
applicable  percentage  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Applicable  percentage. — ^The  applica- 
ble percentage  of  any  taxpayer  for  any  tax- 
able year  is — 

"(I)  60  percent,  plus 

"(11)  that  portion  of  the  tentative  percent- 
age for  the  taxable  year  which  the  taxpay- 
er's amount  of  qualified  investment  which 
is  public  utility  property  bears  to  his  aggre- 
gate qutUlfied  investment. 
If  the  proportion  referred  to  In  clause  (11)  Is 
75  percent  or  more,  the  applicable  percentage 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent plvis  the  tentative  percentage  for  such 
year. 

"(C)  Tentative  percentage. — For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B).  the  tentative  percent- 
age shall  be  determined  under  the  following 
table: 

The  tentative 
"If  the  taxable  year  ends  in:     percentage  U: 

1975  or  1976 50 

1977    40 

1978    30 

1979    20 

1980    10 

"(D)  Public  xmLiTY  property  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'public  utility  property'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  (3)  (B).". 

(3)  Limitation  in  case  op  certain  regu- 
lated companies. — Section  4(f).  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act  (relating 
to  limitation  in  case  of  certain  regulated 
companies).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(8)  Prohibition  of  immediate  flow- 
thhorch  in  certain  cases. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — Exccpt  as  provided  un- 
der subparagraph  (D),  no  additional  credit 
is  allowed  with  respect  to  public  utility  prop- 
erty (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) 
(6)(D))  unless  paragraph  (1)  or  (21  applies 
with  resp>ect  to  such  property. 

"(B)  Additionai.  CREDIT. — Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'additional  credit' 
means  the  credit  allowable  under  section  38 
with  respect  to  public  utility  property  ( with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  (6)  (D) )  de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  paragraph 
in  excess  of  the  credit  which  would  have  been 
allowable  If  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975 
had  not  been  enacted. 

"(C)  Ratable  flowthsough. — Unless  the 
taxpayer  makes  an  election  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1975  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  (or  has  pre- 
viously made  such  an  election)  to  have  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  apply  with  re- 
spect to  public  utility  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6)(D)),  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  additional  credit. 

"(D)  Special  election  for  immediate 
FLowTHROucH. — Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  public  utUity  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(6) 
(D) )  if,  at  its  own  option  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  requirement  Imposed  by  an 
agency  described  In  subsection  (c)(3)(B), 
the  taxpayer  elects,  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  to  have 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  apply  vrtth 
respect   to  such  property. 

"(E)  Limitation. — The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  applied  before 
the  first  final  determination  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  such  requirements,  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  paracraDh 
(4)." 

(4)  Effective  dates. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)(1)  applies  to  prop- 
erty placed  In  service  after  January  21,  1975, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  January  21, 
1975.  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1974. 

(c)  Repeal  op  Dollar  Limitation  on  Used 
Property.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  48(c) 
(relating  to  used  section  38  property)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(D)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  ExpiRATTON  OF  limitation. — This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after 
January  21, 1975.". 

(d)  Plan  Reqihrements  for  Taxpayers 
Electing  12-Percent  Credit  or  SuBSTiruTioN 
OF  Losa  Carryback  Years  for  Loss  Carry- 
forward Years. — In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection — 

(1)  A  corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "employer")  must  establish  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (described  In 
paragraph  (2) )  which  Is  funded  by  transfers 
of  employer  securities  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  and  which 
meets  all  other  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  The  plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  d) 
must  be  an  Individual  account  plan  estab- 
lished In  writing  which — 

(A)  Is  a  stock  bonus  plan,  a  stock  bonus 
and  money  purchase  pension  plan,  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan, 

(B)  is  designed  to  Invest  primarily  In  em- 
ployer securities,  and 

(C)  meets  such  other  requirements  (simi- 
lar to  requirements  applicable  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans  as  defined  In  section 
4975  fe)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  or  his 
delegate  may  prescrllw. 

(3)  The  plan  must  provide  for  the  allo- 
cation of  aU  employer  securities  transferred 


to  It  or  piu-chased  by  It  (because  of  the  re- 
quirements of  section  46(a)(1)(D)  of  th© 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  the  re- 
quirements of  section  172(b)  (l)  (E)  of  such 
Code)  to  the  account  of  each  participant 
at  the  close  of  each  plan  year  in  an  amount 
which  bears  substantially  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  all  such  securities 
allocated  to  all  participants  In  the  plan  for 
that  plan  year  as  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  such  participant  (disregarding 
any  compensation  in  excess  of  the  first  $100,- 
000  per  year)  bears  to  the  compensation  paid 
to  all  such  participants  during  that  year 
(disregarding  any  compensation  in  excess  of 
the  first  $100,000  with  respect  to  any  partici- 
pant) .  Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  the  allocation  to  participants' 
accounts  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
not  more  than  10  years,  plus  such  additional 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  rectior. 
415  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

(4)  The  plan  must  provide  that  each  par- 
ticipant Is  entitled  to  direct  the  plan  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  any  employer  securities 
allocated  to  the  account  of  the  participant 
are  to  be  voted. 

(5)  On  making  a  claim  for  credit,  adjust- 
ment, or  refund  under  section  38  of  th5 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  under  sec- 
tion 172  of  such  Code  (If  applicable),  the 
employer  states  in  such  claim  that  It  agrees, 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  any  such  credir, 
adjustment,  or  refund,  to  transfer  (not  less 
rapidly  than  ratably  over  10  years)  employer 
securities  to  the  plan  having  an  aggregate 
value  at  the  time  of  the  claim  of — 

(A)  at  least  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of 
the  credit  determined  under  section  46(a) 
(1)(D)  thereof  for  the  taxable  vear  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  46(a)  (2) ), 
or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  employer  making  an 
election  under  section  172(b)  (I)  (E)  of  such 
Code,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  amour  t 
of  the  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpayment 
of  tax  claimed  by  the  employer  In  Its  first 
carryback  adjustment  application  or  claim 
for  refund  pursuant  to  such  election. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer  to  whom  subpara- 
graph (B)  applies,  and  who,  on  March  13, 
1975.  maintained  a  supplementary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  plan  for  Its  em- 
ployees which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 501(c)  (17)  of  such  Code,  the  require- 
ments of  such  subparagraph  shall  be  treated 
as  satisfied  If  the  employer  transfers  no  morw 
than  half  of  the  amount  required  under  such 
subparagraph  to  such  supplementary  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefit  plan.  Por 
purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  o' 
this  paragraph,  a  transfer  of  cash  shall  be 
treated  as  a  transfer  of  employer  securities 
If  the  cash  Is.  under  the  plan,  used  to  pur- 
chase employer  securities. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary.  If  the  plan  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 

(A)  stock  transferred  under  paragraph  (5) 
and  distributed  to  participants,  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  considered  Income  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  taxed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  72 
thereof  (treating  the  participant  as  having 
a  basis  of  zero  in  the  contract)  rather  than 
under  section  83  of  such  Code. 

(B)  no  amount  shall  be  allocated  to  any 
participant  In  excess  of  the  amount  which 
might  be  allocated  If  the  plan  met  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401  of  such  Code,  and 

(C)  the  plan  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  sections  410  and  415  of  such  Code. 

(7)  If  the  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  section  46(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  the  amotint  of  the 
adjustment  or  refund  resulting  from  the 
carryback  of  the  net  operating  loss  under  the 
election  made  under  section  172(b)(1)(E) 
of  such  Code.  Is  recaptured  In  accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  such  Code,  the 
amounts  transferred  to  the  plan  under  this 
subsection  and  allocated  imder  the  plan 
shall  remain  In  the  plan  or  in  participant 
accounts,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  continue 
to  be  allocated  In  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal plan  agreement. 

(8)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term — 

(A)  "employer  securities"  means  common 
stock  Issued  by  the  employer  or  its  affiliate 
with  voting  power  and  dividend  rights  no 
leas  favorable  than  the  voting  power  and  div- 
idend rights  of  other  common  stock  issued 
by  the  employer  or  Its  affiliate,  or  securities 
Issued  by  the  employer  or  Its  affiliate  convert- 
ible Into  such  stock,  and 

(B)  "value"  means  the  average  of  closing 
prices  of  the  employer's  securities,  as  re- 
ported by  a  national  exchange  on  which  se- 
curities are  listed,  for  the  20  consecutive 
tradmg  days  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  transfer  or  allocation  of  such  securities. 

(9)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
require  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(10)  If,  at  any  time  within  120  montlis 
following  the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  the  employer 
falls  to  meet  any  requirement  imposed  un- 
der this  subsection  or  under  any  obligation 
undertaken  to  comply  with  the  requirement 
of  this  subsection,  he  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amoimt  involved  in  such  failure.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the 
taxpayer  corrects  such  failure  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate)  within  90  days  after  It  occurs. 
The  amoimt  Involved  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  credit  or  refund  or  adjust- 
ment, and  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  such  person  Is 
required  to  transfer  to  the  plan  described 
In  this  section  during  such  10-year  period. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty  may  be  collected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
same  manner  In  which  a  deficiency  in  the 
payment  of  Federal  Income  tax  may  be  col- 
lected. 

(15)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the  con- 
trary no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
sections  162,  212,  or  404  of  such  Code  for 
amounts  transferred  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  a  supplementary  unem- 
ployment  compensation    benefit   plan   and 
taken  Into  account  under  this  subsection. 
Sec.  302.  Allowance  op  Investment  Credit 
Where   Construction    of   Prop- 
erty Will  Take  More  Than  2 
Years. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Section  46  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  subsections 
(e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  QtrALiFiQi  Progress  ExPENDirtrRES. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who  has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (6),  the  amount  of  his  qualified  in- 
vestment for  the  taxable  year  (determined 
under  subsection  (c)  without  regard  to  this 
subsection)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  his  aggregate  qualified  progress  ex- 
penditures for  the  taxable  year  with  respect 
to  progress  expenditure  property. 

"(2)  Progress  expenditure  property  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'progress  expenditure 
property'  means  any  property  which  is  be- 
ing constructed  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  and 
which— 

"(1)  has  a  normal  construction  period  of 
two  years  or  more,  and 

"(11)  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe  will  be 
new   section    38   property   having   a   useful 
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me  of  7  years   or  more   in   the  hands   of  Ing  any  taxable  year  shall  be  made,  under  (1)    Amendment   of  section   46(C)  —Sec 

the  taxpayer  when  it  Is  placed  in  service.  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  tlon  46(c)   (relating  to  qualified  investment)" 

Clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  the  preceding  sen-  bis  delegate,  on  the  basis  of  engineering  or  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

tence  shall  be  applied  on  the  basis  of  facts  archltecttiral  estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  following  new  paragraph: 

known  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  o<*t  accounting  records.  Unless  the  taxpayer         "(4)  Coordination  with  subsection  (d) 

taxpayer  in  which  construction  begins  (or,  if  establishes  otherwise  by  clear  and  convincing  The  amount  which  would  (but  for  this  para- 
later,  at  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  to  evidence,  the  construction  shaU  be  deemed  to  graph)  be  treated  as  qualified  investment 
which  an  election  tmder  this  subsection  ap-  *»  completed  not  more  rapidly  than  ratably  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
plies).  over  the  normal  construction  period.  property  shaU  be  reduced   (but  not  below 

"(B)    Normal  construction  period. — For  "(E)  No  qualified  progress  ExpENDrruREs  zero)  by  any  amoimt  treated  by  the  taxpayer 

purposes   of   subparagraph    (A),   the    term  "^^  certain  prior  periods.— In  the  case  of  or  a  predecessor  of  the  taxpayer  (or  in  the 

•normal  construction  period'  means  the  pe-  "^y  property,  no  qualified  progress  expendl-  case  of  a  sale  and  leaseback  described  In 

riod  reasonably  expected  to  be  required  for  tures  shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  this  section  47(a)  (3)  (C),  by  the  lessee)  as  qual- 

the  construction  of  the  property —  subsection  for  any  period  before  January  22.  ified  investment  with  respect  to  such  prop- 

"(1)    beginning  with  the  date  on  which  ^^'^^  (or.  if  later,  before  the  first  day  of  the  erty  under  subsection  (d).  to  the  extent  the 

physical   work  on   the   construction   begins  ^^^  taxable  year  to  which  an  election  under  amount  so  treated  has  not  been  required  to 

(or,  if  later,  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxa-  <^'s  subsection  applies.)  be  recaptiu-ed  by  reason  of  section  47(a)  (3)  " 

ble  year  to  which  an  election  under  this  sub-  "(^)   No  qualified  progress  EXPENDmmES         (2)  Disposition,  etc. 

section  applies) ,  and  for  property  for  year  rr  is  placed  in  service,  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  (relating 

"(11)   endmg  on  the  date  on  which  it  is  *:tc.— In  the  case  of  any  property,  no  qualified  to   certain   dispositions,   etc..   of  section   38 

expected  that  the  property  will  be  available  progress  expenditures  shall   be  taken  into  property)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 

for  placing  In  service.  account  under  this  subsection  for  the  earlier  graph  (3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  insert- 

"(3)  Qualified  progress  expenditures  de-  of —  ing  after  paragraph   (2)    the  following  new 

FINED. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection —  "(1)   the  taxable  year  in  which  the  prop-  paragraph: 

"(A)  Self-constructed  property. — In  the  erty  is  placed  in  service,  or  "(3)    Property  ceases  to  be  progress  ex- 

case   of  any  self-constructed  property,   the  "(U)   the  first  taxable  year  for  which  re-  PENDrruRE  prop^ty. — 

term  "qualified  progress  expenditures'  means  capture  is  required  under  section  47(a)(3)  "(A)  In  general. — If  during  any  taxable 
the  amount  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub-  ^t*^  respect  to  such  property,  year  any  property  taken  into  account  In  de- 
part, is  properly  chargeable  (during  such  or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter  termlnlng  qualified  Investment  under  section 
taxable  year)  to  capital  account  with  respect  "(5)  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of  *®(**)  ceases  (by  reason  of  sale  or  other  dls- 
to  such  property.  this  subsection—  position.   canceUatlon   on   abandonment   of 

(B)  NoN-SELP-coNSTHUCTED  PROPERTY.—  "(A)  SELF-CONSTRUCTED  PROPERTY —The  ^o^^tract.  or  Otherwise )  to  be  With  respect  to 
In  the  case  of  non-self -constructed  property,  term  'self -constructed  property  means  prop-  *^®  taxpayer,  property  which,  when  placed 
the  term  qualified  progress  expenditures'  erty  more  than  half  of  the  construction  ex-  ^^  service.  wUl  be  new  section  38  property. 
™"^?v  *T^®  ^^^'  penditures   for   which   it  is  reasonable   to  ^^^'^  *^^  *"  ^^^^^  this  chapter  for  such 

(I)  the  amount  paid  during  the  taxable  believe  will  be  made  directly  by  the  taxpayer  ta^^ble  year  shaU  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
year  to  another  person  for  the  construction  "(B)     Non-self-constructed    property  —  ^"*^  ^  *b«  aggregate  decrease  in  the  credits 

.?/^fr  Pr°P*"y' "  The    term    'non-self-constructed    property'  aUo^^d  under  section  38  for  aU  prior  taxable 

(II)  the  amount  which  represents  that  means  property  which  is  not  self-constructed  y**"  which  would  have  resulted  solely  from 
proportion  of  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  property.  reducing  to  zero  the  qualified  Investment 
^^,1*^*,*'°'^*"'*;**°'^  ^y  ^""^^  °^^®'"  person  "(C)  Construction,  Ere—The  term 'con-  ^^^^  ^*°  account  with  respect  to  such 
which  is  properly  attributable  to  that  por-  struction'  includes  reconstruction  and  erec-  Property. 

tion  of  such  construction  which  is  completed  tlon.   and   the   term   'constructed'   Includes  "'^^  Certain  excess  CREorr  recaptured  — 

during  such  taxable  year.  reconstructed  and  erected  ^"5^  amount  which  would  have  been  applied 

(4)    Special   rules   for   applying    para-  "(D)    Only  construction  op  section  se  ^^  a  reduction  of  the  qualified  Investment  in 

"f»v     l;~~        purposes  of  paragraph  (3)—  property  to  be  taken  into  account— Con-  P'ope^ty  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 

„,.,i  k'  .  ^°'*r°*'^=*^    ^*''™'    ETC.— Property  struction  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  *^°°  *^<*=)  ^"^  'or  the  fact  that  a  reduction 

^fif™ .       »   ^  *.  ««^Ponent  part  of,  or  is  if ,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  expenditures  "°^®'"  ^"'^^  paragraph  cannot  reduce  quall- 

otneruise   to  be  induded   In,   any  progress  therefor  are  properly  chargeable  to  capital  ^^  investment  below  zero  shall  be  treated 

expenditure   property   shall    be   taken   into  account  with  respect  to  the  property  ^^  *"  amount  required  to  be  recaptured  un- 

"?.T»7     ..          ^        ,  "(6)    Election.— An   election   under   this  '^^^  subparagraph  (A)   for  the  taxable  year 

ot  1  h,.h  t  ^*          ,^"®''  ^^  **^®  *^*  subsection  may  be  made  at  such  time  and  In  *"  "^^^"^  ***  property  is  placed  m  service. 

nL   f,^    thi  becomes  Irrevo^ly  devoted  to  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  ^    ^^>  Certain  sales  and  leasebacks.-Uu- 

use  m  the  progress  expenditure  property,  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  an  elec-  ^er  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 

•vin  oc  if  /»*.  fu    *.           .       ^  .  tlon  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  ?^  delegate,  a  sale  by,  and  leaseback  to.  a 

iU  >  th^tifJ^   ^  „^*  ^^^^  ^  ^°  "^"^  '"ade  a°<»  ^  all  subsequent  taxable  years.  t'«Pay"  who,  when  the  property  Is  placed 

(1))  ttie  taxpayer  had  e.xpended  an  amount  such  an  election,  once  made    may  not  be  ^  ^rxice,  wUl  be  a  lessee  to  whom  section 

equal   to  that  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  revoked^xcept  v^h  the  coM^nt^  the  Sec-  ^^^'^^  *PP"*^  ^b»"  '^ot  be  treated  as  a  ces- 

taxpayer  of  such  component  or  other  prrjp-  retary  or  his  deleeate  ^*"°''  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 

erty  which    for  purposes  of  this  subpart.  Is  ^""X^.    t^htiova!"  »m.Es     Th«   n,,«nflArt  ^^**°*  *^**  *^«  qualified  Investment  which 

properly   chargeable    (during   such   taxable  .     *l'    TfcANsniONAL  rules.— The  qualified  ^^  ^e  passed  through  to  the  lessee  under 

year)  to  capital  account  with  respect  to  such  l^yestment  taken  Into  account  under  this  section  48(d)  with  respect  to  such  property 

property.  subsection  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  is  not  less  than  the  qualified  progresTex- 

"(B)    Certain   borrovwngs   disregarded.—  before  January  1.  1980,  with  respect  to  any  penditures  properly  taken  into  account  by 

Any  amount  borrowed  directly  or  Indirectly  property  shaU  be  (in  lieu  of  the  full  amount)  the  lessee  with  respect  to  such  property 

by  the  taxpayer  from  the  person  constructing  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of —                             "(D)  Coordination  with  paragraph  (i) 

the  property  for  him  shall  not  be  treated  "(A)  the  appUcable  percentage  of  the  full  K  after  property  Is  placed  in  service,  there 

as  an  amount  expended  for  such  construe-  amount    determined    under    the    following  ^  »  disposition  or  other  cessation  described 

..";.,,    ^  table:  in  paragraph  (1),  paragraph  (l)  shall  be  ap- 

(C)  Certain  unused  EXPENDrruRES  car-  ._  *  . ,  ^  _  ,  .  Piled  as  if  any  credit  which  was  allowable  by 
ried  over.— In  the  case  of  non-self-con-  ^ot  » taxable  year  beglnntog  In :  reason  of  section  46(d)  and  which  has  not 
structed  property,  if  for  the  taxable  year—  The  applicable  been  required  to  be  recaptured  before  such 

"(1)  the  amount  under  clause  (I)  of  para-  percentage  is:  cessation    were    allowable    for    the    taxable 

graph    (3)  (B)    exceeds   the   amount   under         1974  or  1978 20  year  the  property  was  placed  In  service  " 

clause   (U)    of  paragraph    (3)(B),  then  the         1976   40  (c)  Clerical    Amendments  — 

amount  of  such  excess  shall  be  taken  into         1977   60  (1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  47(8)   (as  re- 

acoount  under  such  clause  (I)   for  the  sue-         1978  80  designated  by  subsection  (b)(3)(A)  of  this 

ceedlng  taxable  year,  or                                              1979 loo;  section)   is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 

•  (11)  the  amount  under  clause  (U)  of  para-  _ju_  graph    (1)"   and   inserting   in  lieu   thereof 

graph    (3)(B)    exceeds   the   amount  under  "i-r\  it,  ♦»,«  ~»«  «*  ««,  ^,«»— ♦    *    _%..  ».  "paragraph  (1)  or  (3)". 

clause    (I)    of  paragmph    (3)(B),  then  the  thi«^,ltil^^n^«nL^^  ^  ^^  *°  "^'^  (2)  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)(B)  of  section 

amount  Of  such  excess  shall  be  taken  into  S^ '"^m- ,?^« ^n        ''*  ♦"■  f  ^^  "i",;  *'^(a)    are   each    amended   by   sriinT  out 

account  under  such  clause  (11)  for  the  sue  «x"nK  taxable  years   20  percent  of  the  full  -paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  in  Iteu  there- 

ceedlng  taxable  year.  amount  for  each  such  preceding  taxable  year,  of  "paragraph  (4 ) ". 

"(D)    Determination    op    percentage    op  ^^  purposes  of  this  paragraph,   the   term  (3)   Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  48 

COMPLETION.— In  the  case  of  non-self-con-  'full  amount',  when  used  with  respect  to  any  (d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 

n^tn^J^'^JfyS'wh^®  detmnlnart;lon  under  property   for   any  taxable  year,   means  the  tlon  46(d)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Fwragrapn  (3)  (B)  (11)   of  the  proportion  of  amount  of  the  qualified  investment  for  such  "section  46(e)  (1)" 

tte  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  con-  property  for  such  year  determined  under  this  ( 4 )  Subsection  ( f )  of  section  50B  Is  amend- 

o^iK  *  w?    f*^  property  which  Is  properly  subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph."  ed  by  striking  out  'section  46(d)"  and  In- 

actributable  to  oonsti^ctton  completed  dur.  (h)  Conporming  Amendments—  sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "section  46(e) " 
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8kc.  303.  Cbangk  in  Cobpobatk  Tax  Rates 

AND    IMCKXASK   IN   SUBTAX   EZXMP- 
TION. 

(a)  Tax  Baixs.— Section  11  (relating  to 
tax  Impoaed  on  corporations)  Is  amended — 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and-  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  conuna  and  "to  which  paragraph 

(3)  does  not  apply,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  18  percent.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976.", 

(2)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)(2), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "to  which  paragraph 

(4)  does  not  apply,  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 

(c)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  30  percent,  in  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  and 
before  January  1,  1976.". 

(b)  Sx7»TAX  Exemption. — Section  11(d) 
(relating  to  siu-tax  exemption)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "«25,000"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Contobminc  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (l)  of  section  1661(a)  (as 
In  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974)  (relating  to  limitations 
on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  In  the  case 
of  certain  controlled  corporations)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$26,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  12  (relating 
to  cross  references  for  tax  on  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(3)  Section  962(c)  (relating  to  surtax 
exemption  for  Individuals  electing  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  at  corporate  rates)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$26,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

Sec  305.  Increase  in  Minimum  Accumu- 
lated Earnings  Credit  From 
$100,000  TO  $150,000. 

(a)  Increase. — Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  535(c)  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  credit)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■•$100,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

(b)  Ck>NroBMiNc  Amendments. — Sections 
243(b)  (3)  (C)(1)  (relating  to  qualifying 
dividends  for  purposes  of  the  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction),  1561(a)  (relating  to  dis- 
allowance of  surtax  exemption  and  ac- 
cumulated earnings  credit),  1561(a)(2) 
'relating  to  limitations  on  certain  multiple 
tax  benefits  in  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
corporations),  and  1564(a)(1)(B)  (relating 
to  transitional  rules  In  the  case  of  certain 
controlled  corporations)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  "$150,000". 

Sec.  306.  Effective  Dates. 

(a)  Section  302. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  302  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1974. 

(b)  Section  303. — 

( 1 )  In  general. — The  amendments  made  by 
section  303  apply  to  taxable  vears  ending 
after  December  31,  1974.  Such  "amendments 
shall  cease  to  apply  for  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31.  1976. 

(2)  Changes  treated  as  changes  in  tax 
rate. — Section  21  (relating  to  change  In  rates 
during  taxable  year)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Increase  in  Surtax  Exemption. — In 
applying  subsection  (a)  to  a  taxable  year  of 
a  taxpayer  which  is  not  a  calendar  year,  the 
change  made  by  section  303(b)   of  the  Tax 


Reduction  Act  of  1975  In  section  11(d)  (re- 
lating to  corporate  surtax  exemption)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  change  in  a  rate  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  305. — The  amendments  made 
by  section  305  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974. 
TITLE  IV— -CHANGES  AFFECTING  INDIVID- 
UALS AND  BUSINESSES 
Sec  401.  Federal  Welfare  Recipient  Ek- 
PLOTMENT  Incentive  Tax  Credit. 

(a)  In  General. — 

(1)  Section  50A(c)(2)(A)  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (Ui)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "or",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  federal  wel- 
fare recipient  employment  incentive  expyenses 
(as  described  In  section  SOB  (a)  (2) )  are  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (a).". 

(2)  Section  60B(a)  (relating  to  defini- 
tions; special  rules)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Work  Incentive  Program  Ex- 
penses.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  the  term  'work  Incentive  program 
expenses'  means  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  wages  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  services  rendered 
during  the  first  12  months  of  employment 
(whether  or  not  consecutive)  of  employees 
who  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor as — 

"(1)  having  been  placed  in  employment 
under  a  work  Incentive  program  established 
under  section  432(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and 

"(11)  not  having  displaced  any  individual 
from  employment,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  federal  welfare  re- 
cipient employment  Incentive  expenses  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(2)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'federal  welfare  recipient 
employment  incentive  expenses'  means  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  or  Inctirred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  services  rendered  to  the  tax- 
payer before  July  l,  1976,  by  an  eUglble  em- 
ployee. 

"(3)  Exclusion. — No  item  taken  into  ac- 
count vmder  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  (l)  (B). 
No  Item  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  be  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  1  (A) .". 

(3)  Section  50B(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)(1)(A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  in 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)(1)(A)". 

(4)  Section  50B  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (g)  and  (h)  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Eligible  Employee. — 

"(1)  Eligible  employee. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  (1)  (B),  the  term  'eligible  em- 
ployee' means  an  individual — 

"(A)  who  has  been  certified  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  State  or  local  government  as 
being  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  as  having  continuously  received  such 
financial  assistance  during  the  90  day  period 
which  immediately  precedes  the  date  on 
which  such  individual  is  hired  by  the  tax- 
payer, 

"(B)  who  has  been  employed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  a  period  in  excess  of  30  consecutive 
days  on  a  substantially  full-time  basis. 


"(C)  who  has  not  displaced  any  other  in- 
dividual from  employment  by  the  taxp«yer, 
and 

"(D)  who  la  not  a  migrant  worker. 
The  term  'eligible  employee'  includes  anem- 
ployee  of  the  taxpayer  whose  services  are 
not  performed  In  connection  with  a  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Migrant  workxr. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'migrant  worker* 
means  an  individual  who  is  employed  for 
services  for  wliich  the  customary  period  of 
employment  by  one  employer  Is  less  than 
30  days  If  the  nature  of  such  Mrvlcefl  re- 
quires that  such  individxial  travel  frran  place 
to  place  over  a  short  period  of  time." 

(b)  Effectivb  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  with  respect  to  federal 
welfare  recipient  employment  Incentive  ex- 
penses apply  to  such  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  to  an  eligible  employee 
whom  such  taxpayer  hires  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  402.  Repeal  of  Excise  Tax  on  Motor 
Vehicles. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  32  (relating  to  manufactiu-er's  ex- 
cise tax  on  motor  vehicles)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Floor  Stocks  Refunds. — 

(1)  In  oentoal. — Where,  before  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
tax  repealed  article  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(e))  has  been  sold  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  and  on  such  day  Is 
held  by  a  dealer  and  has  not  been  used  and 
Is  Intended  for  sale,  there  shall  be  credited 
or  refunded  (without  interest)  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  Importer  on  his  sale  of  the 
article,  if— 

(A)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  la 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  based 
upon  a  request  submitted  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  before  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  dealer  who  held  the 
article  in  respect  of  which  the  credit  or  re- 
fund Is  claimed;  and 

(B)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  such  tenth 
calendar  month  reimbursement  has  been 
made  to  the  dealer  by  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tax  paid  on  the  article  or  written  consent 
has  been  obtained  from  the  dealer  to  allow- 
ance of  the  credit  or  refund. 

(2)  Limitation  on  eligibility  for  credit 
OR  REFUND. — ^No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  (1)  unless  he  has  in 
his  possession  such  evidence  of  the  inven- 
tories with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or  re- 
fund is  claimed  as  may  be  required  by  reg-  ' 
ulatlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable. — ^All  provisions 
of  law,  including  penalties,  which  were  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  apply  In  respect  to  the  cred- 
its and  refunds  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or 
refunds  constituted  overpayment  of  the  tax. 

(c)  Refunds  With  Respect  To  Certain 
Consumer  Purchases. — 

(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  where,  with  respect 
to  an  article  which  was  subject  to  a  tax  Im- 
posed under  part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 32  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
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before  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  a  tax 
repealed  article  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e) ) 
has  been  sold  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  after 
March  13,  1976,  and  on  or  before  such  date 
of  enactment,  there  shall  be  credited  or  re- 
funded (without  interest)  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  of  such  arti- 
cle an  amo\mt  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  on  his 
sale  of  the  article. 

(2)  Limitation  on  eligibility  foe  credit 
OR  REFUND. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
an  article  unless — 

(A)  he  has  In  his  possession  such  evidence 
of  the  sale  of  the  article  to  an  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, and  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  tax 
to  such  piirchaser,  as  may  be  reqiilred  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  under  this  sub- 
section; 

(B)  a  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  Is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
bis  delegate  before  the  first  day  of  the  tenth 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  based 
upon  information  submitted  to  the  manu- 
facturer, producer,  or  Importer  before  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  be- 
ginning after  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  the  person  who  sold 
the  article  (in  respect  of  which  the  credit  or 
refund  Is  claimed)  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser; and 

(C)  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  such  tenth 
calendar  month  reimbursement  has  been 
made  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  paid  on  the  article. 

(3)  Other  laws  applicable. — All  provisions 
of  law.  Including  penalties,  were  applicable 
with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  under  part  I 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enttctment  of  this  Act, 
shall,  insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, apply  in  respect  of  credits  and  re- 
funds provided  for  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refimds  con- 
stituted overpayments  of  the  tax. 

(d)  Certain  Uses  by  Manufactures,  Etc. — 
Any  tax  by  reason  of  section  4218(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  1954  (relating 
to  use  by  manufacturer  or  Importer  consid- 
ered sale)  is  deemed  an  overpayment  of  such 
tax  with  respect  to  any  article  which  was 
subject  to  a  tax  imposed  under  part  I  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  aa 
In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  tax  was  Im- 
posed on  such  article  by  reason  of  such  sec- 
tion 4218(a)  after  March  13, 1976. 

(e)  Definitions.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saler, Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(2)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  been  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption title  to  such  article  or  possession 
thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(3)  The  term  "tax-repealed  article"  means 
an  article  on  which  a  tax  was  imposed  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  is  not  imposed  under  such  sub- 
chapter as  in  effect  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  articles  sold  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an 
article  shall  not  be  considered  sold  before 
the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  possession  or  the  right  to  posses- 
sion passes  to  the  purchaser  before  such 
day. 


(3)  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  a  lease, 

(B)  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  article 
where  it  Is  provided  that  the  price  shall  be 
paid  by  installments  and  title  to  the  article 
sold  does  not  pass  until  a  future  date  not- 
withstanding partial  payment  by  install- 
ments, 

(C)  a  conditional  sale,  or 

(D)  a  chattel  mortgage  arrangement 
wherein  it  is  provided  that  the  sale  price 
shall  be  paid  in  installments, 

entered  Into  before  March  14,  1975,  payments 
after  such  date  with  respect  to  the  article 
leased  or  sold  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  be  considered  aa  pajrments  made 
with  respect  to  an  article  sold  after  such 
date,  if  the  lessor  or  vendor  establishes  that 
the  amount  of  payments  payable  after  such 
date  with  respect  to  such  article  has  been 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion 
of  the  tax  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
lease  or  sale  of  such  article  which  is  due 
and  payable  after  such  date.  If  the  lessor  or 
vendor  does  not  establish  that  the  payments 
have  been  so  reduced,  they  shall  be  treated 
as  payments  made  in  respect  of  an  article 
sold  before  such  date. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS; 
SPECIAL  PAYMENT  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF 
BENEFITS  UNDER  CERTAIN  RETIRE  - 
MENT  AND  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  make  a 
$100  payment  to  each  Individual,  who  for  the 
month  of  March.  1976,  was  entitled  to  (1) 
a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  (2)  a 
monthly  annuity  or  pension  payment  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1975,  or  (3)  a 
benefit  under  the  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  program  established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  except  that, 
if  an  Individual  is  entitled  under  two  or 
more  of  the  programs  referred  to  in  clauses 
(1).  (2),  and  (3),  such  individual  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  only  one  such  SI 00 
payment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  shall  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  such  information  and  data  as 
may  be  needed  In  order  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  which  in- 
dividuals are  entitled  to  the  payment  author- 
ized under  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  The  payment  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  to  any  Individual  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources  of 
such  individual  (or  of  the  family  of  which 
he  is  a  member)  for  purposes  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  program  which  undertakes  to 
furnish  aid  or  assistance  to  individuals  or 
families,  where  eligibility  to  receive  such 
aid  or  assistance  (or  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  under  such  program  Is  based 
on  the  need  therefor  of  the  individual  or 
family  Involved.  The  requirement  imposed 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  treated 
as  a  condition  for  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  any  State  (or  local)  welfare  pro- 
gram for  any  calendar  quarter  commencing 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  Individual  In- 
come taxes,  to  provide  a  tax  credit  in  lieu 
of  the  personal  exemption  deduction,  to 
provide  a  credit  for  certain  earned  Income,  to 
Increase  the  InTastment  credit  and  the  cor- 
porate surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  all  concerned.  As  usual, 
with  a  measure  of  this  sort,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  cominittee  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  original 
text  for  purposes  of  further  sunendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  might  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  further  activity  in  the  Senate 
imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order.  That  in- 
cludes Senators,  staff,  and  others. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  this  procedure  is 
adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

If  the  staff  persists  in  discussions,  they 
will  be  ordered  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  pro- 
cedure suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  is  adopted,  does  that, 
in  effect,  enhance  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  give  him  two  shots  at  the  apple 
rather  than  one? 

Mr.  LONG.  All  It  does  Is  to  give  every- 
body a  chance  to  offer  their  amendments, 
but  instead  of  offering  them  under  four 
different  situations  imder  the  House  bill 
and  four  different  situations  imder  the 
Senate  committee  amendments,  as  we  do 
with  all  these  major  revenue  bills.  It 
puts  us  in  context  where  you  can  offer 
amendments  in  the  first  degree  and  in 
the  second  degree.  If  the  Senator  has 
any  problem  about  having  his  amend- 
ment offered,  I  can  show  him  how  to  offer 
it  no  matter  what  the  Senate  does. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
my  amendment.  I  do  not  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  Is  that  if  this  is 
agreed  to,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  a  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  many  amendments 
does  he  have  a  right  to  offer? 

Mr.  LONG.  He  has  a  right  to  offer 
whatever  he  wants  to  as  an  amendment 
because  he  has  the  floor.  But  after  he  has 
offered  his  amendment  and  it  has  been 
laid  down,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
anybody  else  can  offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interject  at  this  point  and 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  committee 
amendments  would  be  amendable  In  two 
additional  degrees. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  other  words.  If  this  Is 
agreed  to,  the  Mansfield  text  would  be 
regarded  as  the  original  bill  and  then 
anybody  can  amend  it.  He  can  offer  an 
amendment.  He  can  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  He  can  offer  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  Mansfield  text.  In 
any  event,  this  Is  the  traditional  request 
which  expedites  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  done  In  this  brief  time  is  recon- 
cile the  best  we  can  with  the  Cranston 
amendment,  the  HoUlngs -Kennedy 
amendment,   and   the   Hartke   amend- 
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ments  which  have  already  bsen  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Let  me  first  call  the  amendment  and 
get  it  reported.  Then  I  think  I  can  bet- 
ter describe  it.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  the  reading.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  ask  the  clerk  to 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  title  : 

TAXATION  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
OIL  AND  GAS  INCOME  AND  RELATED 
INCOME 

Part  I — Tax  Treatment  of  Foreign  Oil  Re- 
lated Income,  Taxation  of  Earnings  and 
Profits  of  Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions, Certain  DISC  Income,  and  Treat- 
ment    FOR    PtTRPOSES     of    THE     INVESTMENT 

Credit  of  Certain  Property  Used  in  Inter- 
national OR  Territorial  Waters 
8bc.  101.  Elimination  of  Foreign  Tax  Credtt 
for  Taxes   Paid   m   Connection 
Wn-H  Foreign  On.  Related  In- 
come:   Special  Rate  of  Tax  for 
Such  Income 
(a)    Elimination  of  Tax  Credit— Section 
901(a)    of   the   Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
1954   (relating  to  foreign  taxes  on  mineral 
income)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"(3)   Termination  of  credit  foe  foreign 

TAXES  on  oil-related  INCOME. 

" ( A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  no  credit 
is  allowed  under  this  subpart  for  income 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  o.- 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  foreign  oU-.-elated 
Income  from  sources  within  such  country  or 
possession. 

"(B)  Foreign  oil  related  income —The 
term  -foreign  oU  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  income  derived  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States  and  its  possessions 
irom — 

■■(1)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or  anv 
other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or  eas 
wells,  ° 

"(U)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  Into 
their  primary  products, 

"(Ul)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products, 

"(Iv)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 
,J'iV  ^t  *"'*  *"■  "Change  of  assets  used 

/n^fi.    f^f,"*"  "'"^^ess  described  in  clause 
(J).  (U),  (111), or  (Iv). 

•■(C)  Dividends,  partnership  distribu- 
tions, etc.— The  term  'foreign  oU  related  in- 
come' Includes — 

•M)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corporation 
in  rrapect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed  paid 
by  the  taxpayer  under  section  902 

■'(11)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
■re  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a),  and 

•(ill)   the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
the  Income  of  partnerships, 
to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts,  or 
distributive  share  Is  attributable  to  forelim 
oU  related  Income.  ^^">iga 

"(D)  Certain  losses.- If  for  any  foreign 
country  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  if  only 
Items  from  sources  within  such  country  (in- 


cluding deductions  properly  apportioned  or 
aUocated  thereto)  which  relate  to  the  ex- 
traction of  minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells 
were  taken  Into  account  In  computing  for- 
eign oil  related  income  for  such  year. 

"(E)  Disregard  of  certain  posted  prices, 
ETC.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  to  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  taxable  income  In  the 
case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income. 
if  the  oil  or  gas  is  disposed  of,  or  is  acquired 
other  than  from  the  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  posted  price  (or  other  pricing 
arrangement)  which  differs  from  the  fair 
market  value  for  such  oil  or  gas.  such  fair 
market  value  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  such 
posted  price  (or  other  pricing  arrangement) . 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  Income"  means 
foreign  oil  related  Income  described  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)(1)  and  Income  derived  from 
sources  without  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  as- 
sets used  in  connection  with  the  foreign  oU 
related  tocome  described  to  subparagraoh 
<B)(1).".  ^ 

(b)  Taxation  of  Foreign  Oil  Related  In- 
come.— 

(1)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exceptions  from  tax  Imposed  on  corpora- 
tions) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Exceptions. — 

••(1)  Foreign  oil  related  incomi. — Sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to  foreign  oil 
related  tocome  (as  defined  by  section  901 
(e)(3)(B)). 

"(2)  Certain  coRPOKATioiri. — Subsection 
(a)  does  not  apply  to  a  corporation  subject 
to  a  tax  Imposed  by — 

••(A)  section  594  (relattog  to  mutual  sav- 
togs  banks  conducting  life  Insurance  busi- 
ness), 

•'(B)  subchapter  L  (section  801  and  follow- 
ing, relattog  to  Insurance  companies),  or 

"(C)  subchapter  M  (section  851  and  foUow- 
Ing,  relating  to  regvUated  tovestment  com- 
panies and  real  estate  tovestment  trusts).". 

(2)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
12  as  13  and  by  inserting  after  section  11 
the  following  new  section: 
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"Sec.  12.  Foreign  Oil  Related  Income. 

"(a)  In  General— There  Is  Imposed  for 
each  taxable  year  a  tax  of  24  percent  on  the 
taxable  tocome  of  every  corporation  which 
is  foreign  oU  related  tocome  (as  defined  to 
section  904(e)(3)  (B)). 

"(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  described  to  section 
11(e)(2). 

"(c)  Regulations— The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  tocludlng.  but  not  limited 
to,  regulations  provldtog  that  deductions, 
credits,  and  other  computations  properly 
allocable  to  computing  foreign  oU  related 
income  are  properly  allocated  to  computing 
such  income.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  12  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

•'Sec.  12.  Foreign  oU  related  tocome. 
"Sec.  13.  Cross  references  relattog  to  tax  on 
corporations.", 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  begtonlng  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  102.  Taxation  or  Earnings  and  Phoitts 
OF  Controlled  Foreign  Corpo- 
rations. 
(a)  Part  m  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relattog 
to  Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subpart 
II  thereof  the  following  new  subpart : 


"Subpart  I — ControUed  foreign  corporations 
"Sec.  986.    Amounts  included  In  gross  to- 
come of  United  States  share- 
holders. 
"Sec.  986.     Definitions. 

"Sec.  987.    Rules  for  determtolng  stock  own- 
ership. 
'•Sec.  988.    Exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
previously  taxed  earnings  and 
profits. 
'•Sec.  989.    Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  In 
controlled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
'•Sec.  990.     Records  and  accounts  of  United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  985.    Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
come OF  United  States  Share- 
holders. 
"(a)  Amounts  Included. — 
"(1)  In  general. — If  a  foreign  corporation 
Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for  an  un- 
toterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more  durtog 
any  taxable  year,  every  United  States  share- 
holder of  such  corporation  who  owns  (with- 
to  the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  stock  to 
such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such  year 
on  which  such  corporation  Is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  shaU  toclude  in  Its  gross 
tocome,  for  Its  taxable  year  In  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  year  of  the  corporation 
ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and  prof- 
rrs.— A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share  referred  to  in  paragraph  (i)  u  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  mean  tog  of  section 
987(a) )  in  such  corporation  If  on  the  last 
day,  to  Its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  corpo- 
ration U  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
It  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  shareholders 
an  amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  taxable  year, 
as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year  during  which 
the  corporation  is  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration bears  to  the  entire  year,  reduced  by 
"(B)  an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  as  (11)  the  part  of  such  year 
described  to  subparagraph  (A)  (U)  durtog 
which  such  shareholder  did  not  own  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  987(a) )  such  stock 
bears  to  the  entire  year. 

"(b)  Earnings  and  Profit. — ^Por  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  deficit  to  earnings  and  profits  of  any  for- 
eign corporation,  for  any  taxable  year 

"(1)  except  as  provided  to  section  3ia(m) 
(3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations, 

••(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  to  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1974, 

"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  item  of  income 
Which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  the  United  States  unless  such 
Item  Is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a 
treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States   ard 

"  (4)  shall  not  include  any  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits  which  could  not  have  been 
distributed  by  such  corporation  because  of 
currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limitations 
imposed  under  the  laws  of  any  foreljrn  coun- 
try. 

•■(c)  Coordination  Wpth  Electiow  of  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income— A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year.  Is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meantog  of  section  1247 
(c) )  of  a  foreign  tovestment  company  with 
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respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  to  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  to- 
clude m  gross  tocome,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Per- 
sonal Holding  Company  Provisions. — In  the 
case  of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for 
bis  taxable  year.  Is  subject  to  tax  under  sec- 
tion 551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal 
holdtog  company  Income  Included  In  gross 
tocome  of  United  States  shareholders)  on 
Income  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
the  amount  required  to  be  included  in  gross 
tocome  by  such  shareholder  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  tocluded  In  gross 
tocome  by  such  shareholder  under  section 
651(b). 

"Sec.  986.  Definitions. 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
fined.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a  United 
States  person  (as  defined  in  section  957(d) ) 
who  owns  (withto  the  meaning  of  section 
9S7(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owning  by  ap- 
plying the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987 
(b),  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
vottog  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'controlled  foreign  corporation"  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  Is 
owned  twlthto  the  meaning  of  section  987 
(a) ),  or  is  considered  as  owned  by  applying 
the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  987(b),  by 
United  States  shareholders  on  any  day  during 
the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign  corporation. 
"Sec.  987.  Rules  for  Detebmininc  Stock 
Ownership. 

"(a)  Direct   and   Indirect   Ownership. — 

"(1)  General  Rule. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 

"(A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 

"(B)  stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
entities. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  to- 
dlrectly,  by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (withto  the  meaning  of  section 
7701  (a)  (31))  or  by  or  for  a  partnership  or 
trust  shall  be  considered  as  betog  owned  pro- 
portionately by  Its  shareholders,  partners,  or 
beneficiaries.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned 
by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes 
of  applying  such  sentence,  be  treated  as  ac- 
tually owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  Constructive  Ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  986.  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  to  the  extent  that  the  effect  is  to 
treat  any  United  States  person  as  a  United 
States  shareholder  within  the  meantog  of 
section  986(a).  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion as  a  controUed  foreign  corporation  un- 
der section  986(b) ,  except  that — 

"(1)  in  appljring  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a),  the  stock  owned  by  an  unresi- 
dent  alien  todlvldual  (other  than  a  foreign 
trust  or  a  foreign  estate)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  owned  by  a  citizen  or  by  a  resi- 
dent alien  individual, 

"(2)  to  applying  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  if  a  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corporation,  it 
shall  be  considered  as  owning  all  of  the  stock 
entitled  to  vote. 

■■(3)  in  applying  subparagraph  (0)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)  (2),  the  phrase  '10  pereenf  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  '60  percent' 
used  in  subparagraph  (C) ,  and 


subparagraphs  (A) ,  (B) ,  and  (C)  of  section 
318(a)  (3)  shall  not  be  applied  so  as  to  con- 
sider a  United  States  person  as  owning  stock 
which  Is  owned  by  a  person  who  is  not  a 
United  States  person. 

"Sec.  988.  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income  of 
Previously  Taxed  Earnings  and 
Profits. 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income. — ^Por 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  or 
have  been.  Included  in  the  gross  income  of  a 
United  States  shareholder  under  section  985 
(a),  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are  dis- 
tributed directly,  or  Indirectly  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
987(a).  to— 

••(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  other  United 
States  person  who  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  Interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  in  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion, 
and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Identity  of 
such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regiilatlons  prescribe),  or 

••(2)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  Is  a  beneficiary, 
be  agato  tocluded  in  the  gross  tocome  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
United  States  person  or  of  such  trust) . 

"(b)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Foreign  .Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  985(a).  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  attributable  to  amounts  which 
are,  or  have  been,  tocluded  to  the  gross  to- 
come of  a  United  States  shareholder  imder 
section  985(a),  shall  not,  when  distributed 
through  a  chato  of  ownership  described  un- 
der section  987(a),  be  also  tocluded  to  the 
gross  Income  of  another  controlled  foreign 
corporation  to  such  chain  for  ptirposes  of 
the  s4>pIlcatlon  of  section  98S(a)  to  such 
other  controlled  foreign  corporation  vrtth  re- 
spect to  such  United  States  shareholder  (or 
to  any  other  United  States  shareholder  who 
acquires  from  any  person  any  portion  of  the 
Interest  of  such  United  States  shareholder 
to  the  controUed  foreign  corporation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  such  portion,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  proof  of  Identity  of  such  Interest, 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
by  regulations) . 

"(c)  Allocation  op  Distributions. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  section 
316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attribut- 
able to  amounts  tocluded  in  gross  Income 
under  section  985(a) ,  and 

"(2)    then  to  other  earnings  and  profits. 

"(d)  Distributions  Excluded  Prom  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  lor 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
which  Is  not  a  dividend. 

"Sec.  989.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Stock  in 
Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions AND  OF  Other  Property. 

"(a)  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  basis  of  a  United  States  shareholder's 
stock  to  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 
the  basis  of  property  of  a  Unlt«d  States 
shareholder  by  reason  of  which  It  is  con- 
sidered under  section  987(a)(2)  as  owntog 
stock  of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation, 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  tocluded  In  its  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 986(a)  with  respect  to  such  stock  or 
with  respect  to  such  property,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  amount  was  Included  in  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  United  States  shareholder. 

"(b)  Reduction  in  Basis. — 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 


adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  a  United  States  share- 
holder or  a  United  States  person  receives  an 
amount  which  Is  excluded  from  gross  to- 
come under  section  988(a)  shaU  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Amount  in  excess  or  basis. — To  the 
extent  that  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  section  988(a)  exceeds  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  stock  or  other  property 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  received,  the 
amount  shall  be  treated  as  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  projjerty. 
"Sec.  990.  Records  and  Accounts  of  United 
St.\tes  Shareholders. 

"(a)  Records  and  Accounts  To  Be  Main- 
tained.— The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  require  each  person  who  is, 
or  has  been,  a  United  States  shareholder  of 
a  controUed  foreign  corporation  to  maintain 
such  records  and  accounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  regulations  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Two  OR  More  Persons  RE«riRED  To 
Maintain  or  Furnish  the  Same  Records  and 
Accounts  With  Respect  to  the  Same  For- 
eign Corporation. — Where,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, two  or  more  persons  w^ould  be  re- 
quired to  matotaln  or  furnish  the  same  rec- 
ords and  accounts  as  may  by  regulations  be 
required  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  same  controUed  foreign  corporation 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  by  regulations  provide  that 
the  maintenance  or  furnishing  of  such  rec- 
ords and  accounts  by  only  one  such  person 
shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)   for  such  other  persons.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  864(c)  (4)  (D)  of  such  Code  1b 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(D)  No  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  shall  be  treated  as  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
bustoess  within  the  United  States  if  it  con- 
sists of  dividends,  toterest.  or  royalties  paid 
by  a  foreign  coropratlon  to  which  the  tax- 
payer owns  (withto  the  meaning  of  section 
958(a)),  or  is  considered  as  owning  (by  ap- 
plying the  ownership  rules  of  section  958 
(b) ) ,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote.". 

(2)  Section  951  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog: 

"(e)  Taxable  Years  Ending  After  Enact- 
ment OF  THE  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974. — ^No 
amount  shaU  be  required  to  be  included  to 
the  gross  Income  of  a  United  States  share- 
holder under  subsection  (a)  (other  than 
paragraph  (1)(A)(11),  or  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  such  subsection)  with  respect  to  a  taxable 
year  of  a  controUed  foreign  corporation  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1974.". 

(3)  Section  1016(a)  (20)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "section  961"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■sections  961  and 
990". 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  toserttog  "or  985"  after  "section 
951"  and  by  inserting  "or  988"  after  "section 
959."". 

(5)  Section  1248(d)(1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Amounts  included  in  gross  income 
UNDER  section  951  OR  985. — E:arnlngs  and 
profits  of  the  foreign  corporation  attribut- 
able to  any  sunount  prevloeuly  included  In 
the  gross  Income  of  such  person  under  sec- 
tion 951  or  985,  with  respect  to  the  stock  sold 
or  exchanged,  but  only  to  the  extent  the  in- 
clusion of  such  amount  did  not  result  in  an 
exclusion  of  an  amount  from  gross  tocome 
under  section  959  or  988.". 

(c)  The  table  of  subparts  of  part  m  of 
subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Interna] 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"Subpart  I.  Controlled  foreign  corporatlonB.". 
(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  foreign  corporations  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactanent  of 
this  Act,  and  to  taxable  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  within  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign 
corporations  end. 

Sbc.  103.  Denial  op  DISC  BEireFrrs  With  Re- 
spect   TO    EKERCT     RESOtmCES    AND    Otkb 

Prodttcts. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  993(c)(2). — 
Section  993(c)(2)  (reUtlng  to  property  ex- 
cluded from  export  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  products  of  a  character  with  respect 
to  which  a  deduction  for  depletion  Is  al- 
lowable (including  oil.  gas.  coal,  or  uranium 
products)  tmder  section  611. 

"(D)  agricultural  and  horticultural  com- 
modities and  products  (including  but  not 
limited  to  livestock,  poultry,  fish,  and  fxir- 
bearlng  animals) ,  or 

"(E)  products  the  export  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  under  section  4(b)   of 
the    Export    Administration    Act    of    1969 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2403(b))    to  effectuate  the 
policy   set    forth    in    paragraph    (2)  (A)    of 
section  3  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  domestic  economy). 
Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  commodity  or  product  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  which  is 
attributable  to  manufacturing  or  processing, 
except  that  subparagraph  (C)  shall  apply  to 
any  primary  product  from  oil,  gas,  coal,  or 
uranium.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'processing'  does  not  Include 
extracting  or  harvesting,  handling,  packing, 
packaging,  grading,  storing,  or  transporting.", 
(b)     Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales, 
exchanges,  and  other  dispositions  made  after 
March  18,  1975,  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 
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property  to  which  such  contract  relates)  to 
another  person  but  a  party  to  such  contract 
remains  a  right  to  use  the  property  under  a 
lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to  the 
extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such  other 
person  shall  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (2), 
succeed  to  the  poeltlon  of  the  transfecxx'  with 
respect  to  such  binding  contract  and  such 
property.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  lessor  does  not  make 
an  election  under  section  48(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964,  only  if  a  party 
to  such  contract  retains  a  right  to  use  the 
property  under  a  long-term  lease. 
Pabt  n — Pebcentaoe  Depletion  in  Case  o» 

Oil  and  Oas  Wells 
Sec.  411.  Limitations  on  Pebcemtage  Deple- 
tion FOB  On.  AND  Oas. 
(a)  Ik  Qenebal.— Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  natural  resources) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  613  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  613A.  Limitations  on  Pebcentaoe  De- 
pletion in  Case  of  On,  and  Gas 
Wells. 
"(a)   Oenebal  Rule. — Except  as  other^^lse 
provided  in  this  section,  the  allowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
any  oU  or  gas  well  shall  be  computed  without 
regard  to  section  613. 

"(b)  Exemption  fob  Cebtain  Domestic 
Oas  Wells. — 

"(1)  In  genebal. — ^The  allowance  for  de- 
pletion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  613  with  respect 


gas 


Sec.  104.  Treatment  fob  Pubposes  of  the 
Investment  Cbedit  of  Certain  Pbopebtt 
Used  in  Intebnational  ob  TERRrroBLU 
Waters. 

(a)  Amendment  to  1954  Code. — 

(1)  In  genebal. — Clause  (x)  of  section 
48(a)  (2)  (B)  (relating  to  property  used  out- 
side the  United  States)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "territorial  waters"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "territorial  waters  within  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

(2)  DEFiNmoN.— Subparagraph  (B)  of 
section  48(a)  (2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  clause  (x),  the  term  'northern 
portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere'  means 
the  area  lying  west  of  the  30th  meridian  west 
of  Oreenwlch.  east  of  the  International  date- 
line, and  north  of  the  Equator,  but  not  in- 
cluding any  foreign  country  which  is  a  coun- 
try of  South  America." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — 

(1)  In  genebal. — The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a>  shall  apply  to  property, 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  completed  after  March  18  1976 
or  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the  taxpayer 
occurred  after  such  date. 

(2)  Binding  contract.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  applv  to 
property  constructed,  reconstructed  erected 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  which 
was.  on  April  1.  1974,  and  at  all  times  there- 
after, binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

(3)  Certain  lease-back  tbansactions, 
etc.— Where  a  person  who  is  a  party  to  a 
binding  contract  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
transfers  rights  in  such  contract  (or  in  the 


(A)  wells   producing  regulated   natural 

(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  sold  un- 
der a  fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothennal  deposit  In  the  United 
States  or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  resources'  as 
found  In  the  Oeothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 
84  Stat.  1566. 

"(2)  Definitions. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Natubal  gas  sold  undeb  a  fixed 
contbact. — The  term  'natural  gas  sold  imder 
a  fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  imder  a  contract.  In 
effect  on  February  1,  1975,  and  all  times 
thereafter  before  such  sale,  under  which  the 
price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  the  Increase  In  liabili- 
ties of  the  seller  for  tax  imder  this  chapter 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion. Price  increases  subsequent  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1976,  shall  be  presumed  to  take  In- 
creases in  tax  liabilities  Into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  to  the  contrary  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Reodlatcd  natttbal  gas. — ^The  term 
'regulated  natural  gas'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer 
prior  to  July  1,  1976.  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to  re- 
flect to  any  extent  the  Increase  In  liability 
of  the  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  reneal 
of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increases  sub- 
sequent to  February  1,  1976,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  Increases  In  tax  liabilities  Into 
Mcount  unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates 
the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

"(c)  Small  Prodoceh  Bxemftton. 

"(1)  In  Ofwebal. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  fd).  the  allowance  for  depletion 
under  section  611  xhall  be  computed  In  ac- 
cortancs  with  section  619  with  respect  to— 

(A)  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
daUy  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  1,000  barrels,  plus,  in  case 
such  production  Is  less  than  l.OOO  barrels 
and 

"(B1  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  average 
daUy  production  of  domestic  natural  gas  as 
does  not  exceed  6,000,000  cubic  feet  reduced 


by  that  fraction  of  6,000,000  which  the  aver- 
age dally  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  ia 
of  1,000  barrels. 

If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  subparagraph 
(A)  apply  to  any  amoimt  below  1.000  barrels, 
then  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
the  amount  of  barrels  specified  by  him,  and 
such  amount  shaU  constitute  the  numerator 
of  the  fraction  in  applying  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(2)  Average  daily  production. — ^P«  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  average  daily  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggre- 
gate production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  number  of  days  in  such 
taxable  year,  ajid 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  holding  a 
partial  Interest  in  the  production  from  any 
property  (including  an  interest  held  in  a 
partnership)  such  taxpayer's  production  shall 
be  considered  to  be  that  amount  of  such  pro- 
duction determined  by  multiplying  the  total 
production  of  such  property  by  the  taxpayer's 
percentage  participation  In  the  revenues 
from  such  property. 

In  applying  this  subsection,  there  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  the  production  of  nat- 
ural  gas  with  respect  to  which  subsection 
(b)  applies. 

"(3)  Exemption  to  be  determined  on  a 
pbopobtionate  basis. — 

"(A)  DoBffiESTic  CRUDE  OIL. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daUy  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  exceeds  1,000  barrels,  the  barrels  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  from  the  production  of  each 
property  a  number  of  barrels  which  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  production 
of  the  producer  for  such  year  from  such  prop- 
erty as  1,000  barrels  bears  to  the  aggregate 
nimiber  of  barrels  representing  the  average 
daUy  production  of  domestic  crude  oU  of 
the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natubal  gas.— If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  dally  production  of  domestic 
natural  gas  exceed  6,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
production  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
ShaU  be  determined  by  taking  from  the  pro- 
duction of  each  property  a  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  production  of  the 
taxpayer  for  such  year  from  such  property 
as  6,000,000  cubic  feet  bears  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  cubic  feet  representing  the  aver- 
age daily  production  of  domestic  natural  gas 
of  the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Reduction  of  exemptions. — If  the 
exemptions  of  1,000  barrels  and  6,000,000 
cubic  feet  are  reduced  upon  the  application 
of  paragraph  (6) ,  the  amount  of  the  reduced 
exemption  In  barrels  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  figure  of  1,000  barrels  in  applying  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3).  and  the  amount  of  the 
reduced  exemption  In  cubic  feet  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  figure  of  6,000,000  cubic 
feet  in  applying  such  paragraphs. 

"(5)    Business  undeb   common   control; 

MEMBEBS   of   THE   SAME   FAMILT. 

"(A)  Component  membebs  of  contbolled 
group  treated  as  one  taxpateb. — Ptor  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are 
members  of  tHe  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Aggbegation  of  business  entities 
UNDEB  COMMON  coNTBOL.— If  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  two  or  more 
corporations  trusts,  or  estates  Is  owned  by 
the  same  or  related  persons  (taking  into 
account  only  persons  who  own  at  least  6 
percent  of  such  beneficial  Interest),  the  ex- 
emptions provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  all  such  entitles  In  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  the  period  in  question 
by  such  entities. 

"(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  thb 
SAME  FAMILY. — In   the   case  of   individuals 
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who  are  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
exemptions  provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  among  such  individuals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of 
domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas,  as  the  case 
may  be,  during  the  period  In  question  by 
such  individuals. 

"(D)  Definition  and  special  rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

•'(i)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1563(a),  except  that  section  1563 

(b)  (2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  In 
section  1563(a), 

"(11)  a  person  is  a  related  person  to  another 
person  if  such  persons  are  members  of  the 
same  controlled  group  of  corporations  or  If 
the  relationship  between  such  persons  would 
result  in  a  disallowance  of  losses  under  sec- 
tion 267  or  707(b) ,  except  that  for  this  pvu-- 
pose  the  family  of  an  Individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children,  and  . 

"(ill)  the  family  of  an  Individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

"(6)  Tbansfeb  of  on.  or  gas  pbopeety. — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  of  any  proven  oil  or  gas  prop- 
erty, paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transferee  with  respect  to  his  production  of 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  from  such  property, 
and  such  production  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  any  computation  under  this  sub- 
section. A  property  shall  be  treated  as  a 
proven  oil  or  gas  pruperty  if  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  the  principal  value  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  demonstrated  by  prospecting 
or  exploration  or  discovery  work. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  a  transfer  of  property  at  death,  or 

"(11)  the  transfer  In  an  exchange  to  which 
section  351  applies  if  following  the  exchange 
the  exemptions  provided  by  this  subsection 
are  allocated  under  paragraph  (5)  between 
the  transferor  and  transferee. 

"(d)  Limitations  on  Appucation  of  Sxtb- 
section  (c). — 

"(1)  Limitation  based  on  taxable  in- 
come.— The  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  the  application  of  subsection 

(c)  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's taxable  income  computed  without  re- 
gard to — 

"(A)  subsection  (c), 

"(B)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172,  and 

"(C)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the 
taxable  year  under  section  1212(a)(1). 

If  an  amount  is  disqualified  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  disal- 
lowed amount  shall  be  treated  as  em  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (c)  for  the  following  tax- 
able year,  subject  to  the  application  of  the 
preceding  sentence  to  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person, 
sells  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  any  product  de- 
rived from  oil  or  natural  gas — 

"(A)  through  any  retail  outlet  operated  by 
the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person,  or 

"(B)  to  any  person — 

"(1)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service  mark 
or  name  owned  by  such  taxpayer  or  a  related 
person,  in  marketing  or  distributing  oil  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  derived  from  oil 
or  natural  gas,  or 

"(11)  given  authority,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  taxpayer  or 
a  related  person,  to  occupy  premises  owned, 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  related  person. 

"(3)  Related  person. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  Is  a  related  person  with 


respect  to  the  taxpayer  U  a  significant  owner- 
ship Interest  In  either  the  taxpayer  or  such 
person  is  held  by  the  other,  or  if  a  third  per- 
son has  a  significant  ownership  interest  in 
both  the  taxpayer  and  such  person.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'significant  ownership  interest'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  6 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  per- 
cent or  more  interest  In  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  tnist,  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  interests 
in  such  estate  or  trust. 

"(4)  Certain  refiners  excluded. — If  the 
taxpayer  or  a  related  person  engages  in  the 
refining  of  crude  oil,  subsection  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  such  taxpayer  if  on  any  day  during 
the  taxable  year  more  than  50,000  barrels  of 
oil  were  refined  by  the  taxpayer  or  such 
person. 

"(e)  PLOwaACK  Limitation. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  deduction  al- 
lowed producers  for  depletion  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducer's qualified  Investment  and  qualified 
investment  carryover  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  investment. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  any  person's  quali- 
fied Investment  for  any  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  paid  or  Incurred  by  such  person  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  (with  respect  to  areas 
within  the  United  States  or  a  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes)  for — 

"(A)  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs; 

"(B)  the  following  items  if  paid  or  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  oil  or  gas  within  the  United  States 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States: 

"(1)  aerial  photography; 

"(11)  geological  mapping; 

"(111)  airborne  magnetometer  survej's; 

"(Iv)  gravity  meter  svurveys; 

"(V)  seismograph  surveys;  or 

"(vl)  similar  geological  and  geophysical 
methods; 

"(C)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items,  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  person : 

"(1)  depreciable  assets  used  for  the  explo- 
ration for  or  the  development  of  production 
of  oil  or  gas  (Including  development  or  pro- 
duction from  oil  shale) ;  converting  oU  shale, 
coal,  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  into  oil  or  gas; 
or  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond  the 
primary  product  stage) ; 

"(11)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines. 

"(D)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  including  remedial  work  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  primary  production,  or 

"(E)  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
but  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  under  this  subparagraph 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
may  be  taken  Into  account  by  the  taxpayer 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),and  (D) 
for  such  period. 

"(3)  Qualified  investment  carryover. — 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  producer's 
qualified  Investment  carryover  shall  be  the 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
producer's  qualified  investment  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  exceeds  so  much  of  the 
deduction  allowed  for  depletion  as  is  com- 
puted under  section  613  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (c)  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  for  such  preceding  taxable 
year.". 

"(4)    Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 
"(1)  CBvm  on.. — ^The  term  'crude  oil'  In- 


cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
gas  well  In  lease  separators  or  field  facllitieE. 

"(2)  Natubal  gas. — The  term  'natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  de- 
pletion Is  allowable  imder  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(3)  Domestic. — The  term 'domestic' refers 
to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  lo- 
cated In  the  United  States  or  in  a  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Barbel. — ^The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b) 
(1)  (relating  to  22-percent  depletion  rate  for 
certain  minerals)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  oil  and  gas  wells,  to  the  extent  allow- 
able under  section  613A;". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7)  of 
section  613(b)  (relating  to  14-percent  deple- 
tion rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( A) ,  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  oil  or  gas  wells.". 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  secUon  shall  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Has- 
kell, and  Mr.  Jackson  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  taken  the  Hartke  amendments  and 
included  those  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign tax  credit.  That  has  been  the  action 
of  the  Senate  and  that  is  part  of  this 
amendment.  We  have,  in  turn,  taken  the 
Cranston  amendment,  which  included 
the  plowback  and  all  of  the  other  fea- 
tures with  respect  to  DISC,  and  we  have 
included  that,  save  and  except  the  one 
important  point  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dependents. The  cosponsors  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  still  believe  in  the 
small  independent  being  cared  for  at  the 
1,000  barrel  per  day  level  and  the  6  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas.  Senator  Cranston 
differs,  and  he  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  our  amendment  momentarily, 
still  in  his  original  text,  of  3,000  barrels 
per  day.  He,  of  course,  will  be  more  than 
able  to  speak  for  himself. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  cumu- 
latively assemble  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate into  one  particular  amendment  as 
best  we  can  to  save  the  action  and  time 
of  the  Senate  and  the  last  2^2  days  that 
we  have  debated  this  particular  bill. 

For  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  question  is  not 
to  have  two  bites  at  any  apple.  We  are 
trying  to  bite.  We  would  like  to  have  one 
up  and  down  vote.  We  are  prepared  for 
that  up  and  down  vote  on  the  1.000-bar- 
rel  level.  However,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  does  want  his  vote 
on  the  3,000-barrel  level,  and  I  think 
perhaps  I  would  be  glad  to  agree  later 
on  to  a  limitation  with  Senator  Long  on 
time. 

We  have  Senator  KsifKEDY  who  has  re- 
turned, and  Senator  Haskell  wants  to 
say  a  few  words,  though  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  extensive  remarks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  a  question. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Could  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  should  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  amendment  which  was 
not  voted  on  by  a  rollcall  vote  last  night? 
In  other  words,  I  voted  for  the  Hartke 
amendment  which  had  to  do  with  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  In  fact,  I  voted  for 
both  Hartke  amendments.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  go  on  record  for  one  and  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  for  the  other.  I  would 
ask  if  we  could  have  a  vote  on  the  Hartke 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  by  a  voice 
vote  last  night.  I  am  confident  it  would 
be  agreed  to,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  vote  on  that  part  of  it.  I  am  en- 
titled to  insist  on  a  division,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  question  comes  to 
my  mind  of  how  you  take  a  section  and 
vote  on  it?  It  is  part  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  LONG.  You  can  insist  on  a  division 
but  the  easiest  way  Is  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  we  vote  on  that  part  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  is  all  right  with  me 
to  have  unanimous  consent  so  that  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  exectly  the  part  the 
Senator  is  referring  to,  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  part  of  the  amend- 
ment which  deals  with  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  part 
of  the  Hartke  amendment  that  deals 
with  the  foreign  tax  credit.  That  was  the 
Hartke  amendment  that  was  agreed  to 
by  a  voice  vote  last  night.  I  want  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  arrive  at 
the  same  procedure  by  demanding  a  sep- 
aration? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  we  could;  but  it  would 
just  be  more  votes,  that  is  all.  It  would 
require  more  votes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  proposals  are 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  proposals  in  my 
amendment  are  generally  known  to  con- 
sist of  foreign  tax  credits,  the  plowback 
provision,  and  the  depletion  allowance 
elimination,  except  for  the  independent. 
The  one  point  of  dispute  is  how  an  inde- 
pendent is  described— a  3.000-barrel-a- 
day  operation  or  less,  or  a  1.000  barrel-a- 
day  operation.  The  amendment  provides 
a  1,000-ba'rrel  level,  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  California  that  he  will 
offer  his  amendment  In  effecting  this 
reconciliation;  then  just  vote  on  the 
Hartke  feature. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  could  have  Insisted  on  a 
rollcall  vote  last  night.  But  I  would  like 
to  vote  first  on  the  Hartke  amendment, 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  only  because  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  reflect  what  the  vote  was 
on  that  amendment.  I  assimie  it  will  be 
the  same  as  it  was  last  night.  I  would  like 
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to  vote  on  it  before  we  are  asked  to  get 
involved  in  the  rest  of  this. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  agree  that  after  we  vote  on 
that,  we  can  vote  on  the  Cranston 
amendment? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  ROLLINGS 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  ?uff  3ient  second?  There  is  a  suflScient 
seccud. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  as  members  of 
my  family  own  oil  royalties  on  which 
depletion  Is  taken,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  voted, 
"present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  20,  as  follows; 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
TEAS— 75 


Bumpers 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
StevenBon  Taft 
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Abourezk 

AUen 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
CvUver 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Ford 
Oam 


Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Pannln 

Goldwater 

Orlffln 


Olenn 

Gravel 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Hart.  PhUlp  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

HoUings 

Huddleaton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaLf 

Mondale 

NAYS— 20 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Laxalt 

McClure 

McGee 

Nelson 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stone 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tunney 
Welcker 
WUUams 


Pack  wood 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Buckley 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Tbib 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized, 
but  the  Senator  will  suspend  mitil  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Senators  are  re- 
quested to  kindly  take  their  seats  or  re- 
tire to  the  cloakroom  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue conversations.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  California  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  put  the  record  straight  on  what 
has  happened  here. 

In  the  amendment  which  is  pending  is 
included  the  amendment  adopted  last 
night,  which  dealt  with  deferral,  on 
which  there  was  a  rollcall  last  night.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  requested  that 
we  have  a  rollcall  on  the  question  of  the 
tax  credit,  which  just  occurred.  Both  of 
those  provisions,  on  which  rollcall  votes 
have  been  had,  are  a  part  of  the  over- 
riding amendment  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holllngs,  as 
follows: 

In  Part  n  of  the  HoUlngs  Amendment 
wherever  "l.OOO"  appears  strike  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "3,000"  and  wherever  "6.000,- 
000"  appears  strike  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"18,000,000". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  done  thus  far  on  this  tax  cut 
bin  is  add  $3  billion  in  revenues.  I  think 
that  is  quite  appropriate,  because  we 
are  doing  it  in  ways  that  will  bring  rev- 
enues home  from  overseas. 

Now,  before  moving  to  the  significant 
tax  cut  aspects  of  this  measure,  we 
should.  I  think,  take  a  little  more  in  cost, 
by  reducing  income,  in  order  to  insure 
that  we  have  full  competition  in  the  oil 
industry,  to  provide  a  motive  to  produce 
the  oil  that  we  need  so  desperately,  and 
most  of  all,  to  insure  that  we  have  com- 
petition for  the  giant  majors  from  the 
independents. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered, 
in  effect,  returns  to  the  language  of  my 
original  compromise  amendment,  all  of 
which,  with  some  revisions  by  Senator 
Hartke,  Senator  Tunney,  and  others,  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  only  part  of  my 
original  amendment  that  is  not  included, 
that  I  wish  to  see  restored.  Is  to  In- 
crease from  1,000  barrels  to  3,000  barrels 
the  exemption  for  the  Independents. 
My  amendment  covers  3.000  barrels 
either  in  the  form  of  oil  or  its  equivalent 
in  natural  gas,  but  it  does  not  go  beyond 
that  figure  in  total. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  true  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  amending  the  Rollings  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Hollings  amend- 
ment proposes  to  abolish  depletion  for 
all  the  industry  except  that  wiiich  pro- 
duces less  than  a  thousand  barrels  a 
day? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  a  comparable  figure 
for  natural  gas? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right,  but  not  to 
exceed  an  overall  limitation  of  1,000  bar- 
rels in  either  oil  or  gas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Hollings  amend- 
ment has  not  been  voted  upon? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, before  the  Hollings  amendment  is 
voted  upon,  that  it  be  amended  by  in- 
creasing the  1,000-barrel  cutoff,  in  pro- 
tection to  independents,  to  3,000? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is,  3,000  barrels  per 
day? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  what  is  the  cutoff  in 
regard  to  natural  gas  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  the  Rollings  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  my  amendment  it 
is  18  million  instead  of  6  million  cubic 
feet  per  day. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's answer. 

Mr.  CRANSTOr^  In  my  amendment 
it  is  18  million  instead  of  6  million  cubic 
feet  per  day.  They  can  take  all  of  that 
in  natural  gas,  or  a  portion  in  nautral  gas 
and  the  remainder  of  the  equivalent  in 
barrels,  up  to  3,000  total. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Either/ or? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  can  be  a  mix.  You 
can  take  most  of  it  in  oil,  and  a  bit  in  gas, 
or  most  of  it  in  gas  and  a  bit  in  oil,  or  all 
one  or  the  other,  but  not  to  exceed  an 
overall  limitation  of  3,000  barrels  or  Its 
equivalent  in  gas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  differs  from  the  Bent- 
sen  amendment  in  that  it  provides  for 
3,000  oil  and  a  similar  quantity  for  nat- 
ural gas? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  right.  In  ef- 
fect, my  amendment  is  the  middle  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  compromise  between  the 
Bentsen  position,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
permits  taking  3,000  barrels  in  oil  plus 
18,000.000  feet  in  gas,  and  the  1,000-bar- 
rel position  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
aside  from  this  pending  amendment,  on 
wliich  I  have  yet  to  announce  a  position, 
insofar  as  I  am  able  I  expect  to  support 
tabling  motions  on  amendments  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  scope,  intent  and 
general  lines  of  the  tax  reduction  bill 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
announce  this  in  order  to  encourage 
other  Senators,  who  may  have  extraneous 
but  otherwise  worthwhile  amendments. 


not  to  offer  new  proposals.  In  the  inter- 
est of  expediting  the  public's  business, 
let  us  get  on  with  the  issue  immediately 
at  hand — tax  relief  for  all  Americans, 
tax  rehef  which  the  President  and  the 
other  body  can  support.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  much  time.  I  Just  want 
very  briefly  to  state  the  case  for  my 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  in  addition  to  serving  the 
purpose  of  promoting  competition  It 
would,  I  think,  lower  prices,  because  the 
Independents,  in  effect,  have  no  home  to 
go  to  with  their  oil.  They  have  little  or 
no  storage  capacity,  and  no  retail  out- 
lets. They  have  to  go  to  the  market,  and 
this  is  a  way  they  can  compete  with  tiie 
majors  and  get  prices  down. 

Second,  there  are  some  very  small  In- 
vestors and  small  independents  Involved. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add,  I  know  there  are 
some  large  ones,  and  I  will  get  to  those 
in  a  moment.  But,  for  example,  as  to  the 
small  ones,  in  my  State  of  California, 
the  average  independent  produces  only 
420  barrels  a  day,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  those  that  are  larger. 

Overall,  the  independents  drill  85  per- 
cent of  the  new  fields  and  new  finds.  The 
wildcattlng  is  essential  to  or  finding  the 
new  oil  we  need  in  oiu:  energy  shortage, 
and,  in  a  period  when  we  want  to  develop 
greater  production,  the  majors  do  very 
little  of  that  sort  of  risk  endeavor  in 
wildcattlng.  In  the  old  fields,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  they  are  relatively 
safe,  the  Independents  and  the  majors 
are  about  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
number  of  wells  they  drill. 

There  are  200  companies,  independ- 
ents, that  would  be  kept  at  a  competitive 
advantage  with  the  oil  giants  by  my 
amendment,  and  might  well  be  put  out 
of  business  if  my  amendment  were  not 
adopted.  Certainly  some  would  vanish 
if  it  were  not  adopted. 

I  think  we  need  the  competition  that 
these  larger  independents  can  give  to  the 
majors  to  insure  that  the  majors  do  have 
stiff  competition.  If  the  indec>endent8 
cannot  give  them  that  competition,  well 
we  will  have  even  more  of  a  giant  mo- 
nopoly type  situation  in  the  oil  Industry 
which,  I  think,  we  do  not  want. 

The  argxunent  has  been  advanced  In 
recent  days  that  any  effort  to  exempt  the 
independent  producers  from  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance,  any  effort  at  all, 
1,000.  3,000.  6,000,  or  whatever,  is  tending 
ing  to  subsidize  rioh  people.  Underlying 
those  claims  is  the  assmnption  that  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  oil  business  is  some- 
how a  dirty  enterprise. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  in 
response  to  that  viewpoint.  First,  when 
we  talk  about  smallness  or  bigness  In  the 
oil  industry  we  have  to  remember  the 
relative  size,  and  not  just  take  size  out 
of  context. 

We  are  talking  about  an  Industry  that 
amasses  and  requires  perhaps  more  capi- 
tal than  any  other  industry  in  the  Na- 
tion. When  we  talk  about  a  "big  rich" 
independent  oil  man  who  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  percentage  de- 
pletion imder  my  compromise  proposal, 
we  have  to  compare  the  size  and  wealth 
of  that  individual  and  that  company  with 
the  size  and  wealth  of  the  majors,  who 


amass  billions.  That  is  where  compari- 
sons are  valid.  It  is  this  relative  size 
which  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind. 
As  wealthy  as  these  independents  may 
be,  they  are  midgets,  just  midgets,  com- 
pared to  the  majors.  But  collectively,  as 
a  class,  they  do  provide  competition.  We 
must  keep  that  class  of  independents 
healthy  and  growing. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
as  a  government,  and  we  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Nation,  should  take  every 
step,  however  small  that  step  may  seem 
to  be,  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  Independent  sec- 
tor of  the  industry. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  stated  his 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Rollings  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  it  follow  after  the 
vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment  to  the 
Hollings  amendment  that  the  Senate 
will  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  Rollings 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  much  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
that  is  good.  There  is  some  concurrence 
between  our  two  aunendments,  but  there 
is  a  substantifil  difference  in  our  two 
amendments.  Mine  calls  for  3,000  barrels 
and  18  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  that 
is  a  major  difference,  because  the  thing 
you  are  going  to  have  most  difficulty 
with,  even  more  than  oil,  is  going  to  be 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas  in  this  coun- 
try ;  Only,  because  we  had  a  mild  winter 
were  we  able  to  get  through  without  seri- 
ous shortages  in  natiutil  gas  this  past 
year. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  additional  tax  loss.  If 
you  went  to  my  provision,  which  I  will 
offer  as  a  substitute  later  on  after  we 
have  voted  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California,  If  you  went  to 
the  additional  amount  in  my  amendment 
the  estimates  we  have  from  the  Joint 
Committee  estimates  are  that  only  $180 
million  of  the  revenue  loss  is  due  to  the 
18  million  cubic  feet  exemption  for  gas, 
and  that  is  because  of  the  lower  cost  of 
gas. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  California  has 
made  a  good  point  in  that  you  have 
someone  who  is  strong  enough  to  go  and 
drill  those  deep  holes.  If  you  SLte  talking 
about  drilling  a  well  that  is  15,000  feet  or 
more,  you  are  talking,  in  many  instances, 
of  wells  that  will  cost  you  $1  milUon, 
$1.5  million,  and  you  have  to  have  some- 
one who  is  a  viable  competitor.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
major  oil  companies  with  the  financial 
ability  of  someone  who  is  running  a  cor- 
ner service  station.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
go  in  and  finance  that  well,  and  you  have 
to  be  able  to  take  the  loss  that  comes 
too  many  times  in  drilling  the  deep  well, 
the  exploratory  well.  We  find  they  only 
nit  on  about  1  out  of  8  of  those  wells. 

So  I  want  to  see  that  competition  for 
the  majors.  This  amendment  that  I 
talked  about  and  that  the  Senate  voted 
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for  last  Tuesday,  is  very  comparable  to 
the  amendment  that  came  within  16 
votes  of  passing  on'  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  have  some  testimony  here  before  our 
committee  by  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  Mr.  Wood- 
cock, I  would  say,  is  not  really  a  very 
strong  conservative,  but  he  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  competition.  He  thinlts  we 
should  have  a  provision,  granting  an  ex- 
emption of  3,000  barrels  of  oil  and  18 
million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  He  thought  that 
that  was  a  reasonable  provision  In  an 
amendment,  and  he  was  for  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  some  of 
the  people  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who  are  dealing  with  the  com- 
petitive practices  in  the  oil  industry;  and 
the  chief  counsel  in  those  antitrust  cases 
taking  the  position  that  feels  that  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  independents  in  order  for  them 
to  compete  with  the  major  oil  companies. 

So  what  we  are  facing  here  today, 
gentlemen,  is  do  we  keep  the  independent 
viable  and  do  we  keep  the  independent 
of  suflQcient  size  so  that  he  can  be  a  true 
competitor.  It  would  be  like  trying  to 
compete  with  General  Motors  and  say- 
ing you  can  limit  yourself  to  people  who 
can  produce  a  couple  of  cars  a  year.  That 
would  not  be  reasonable  competition 
at  all. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Curtis  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Cul- 
ver). The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  moving  for 
a  substitute. 

Let  me,  on  this  particular  vote  on  the 
Cranston  amendment,  look  at  costs.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  average  explora- 
tory costs  for  wells  over  15,000  feet.  In 
Texas  you  had  134  wells  with  18,100  feet 
as  the  average  depth;  $1.5  million  aver- 
age cost  per  well. 

In  Louisiana  you  had  119  wells  with 
an  average  depth  of  16,900  feet;  average 
cost  of  $1.2  million  per  well. 

Oklahoma  you  had  29  wells;  average 
depth  18,900  feet;  average  cost  $2  3  mil- 
lion per  well. 

Mississippi  you  had  26  wells  with  an 
average  depth  of  17.400  feet;  average 
cost  of  $2.3  million  per  well. 

Alabama  you  had  32  wells.  16,500  feet 
Is  the  average  depth;  $900,000  average 
cost  per  well. 

West  Virginia  you  had  two  wells  19  - 
600  feet  average  depth;  $5  million  per 
well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
place  these  figures  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

1974  AvzaACE  Dbt  Holb  Cost  Per  Will  Ovra 
15.000  Pxrr 

The  followtog  to  a  Uat  of  average  dry  hole 
costs  for  weUs  over  15.000  feet.  Dry  hole  cost 
Is  the  co«t  whether  or  not  the  weil  is  a  pro- 
ducer. If  oi:  Is  found,  completJon  costs  will 
run  an  additional  40%  per  weU. 
,c^^®^*'  Independents  drUled  106  wells  over 
15.000  feet,  the  majors  driUed  108  such  wells 
All  figures  on  depth  and  coot  are  per  weU 
averages. 

reio»— 134  w«Ua;  18.100  ft.  average  deoth- 
•1.5  million  average  cost  per  w«U. 


Louisiana — 119    wells;    16.900   ft.    average 
depth;    $1.2  million  average   cost  per   well. 
Oklahoma — 29  wells;  18,900  average  depth; 
$2.3  million  average  cost  per  well. 

Mississippi — 26  wells;  17.400  average  depth; 
•2.3  million  average  coert  per  well. 

Alabama — 32  wells;  16,500  average  depth; 
$900,000  average  cost  per  well. 

W.  Virginia/ Kentucky — 2  wells;  19.600  feet 
average  depth;  $5.0  mUllon  average  cost  per 
well. 

Pennsylvania— 1  well;  15.300  feet  average 
depth;    $1.9   million  average  cost  per  well. 

New  Mexico — 7  wells;  17.300  feet  average 
depth;  $1.6  mlUlon  average  cost  per  weU. 

Colorado— 1  well;  15,100  feet  average 
depth;  $1.3  million  average  cost  per  well. 

Utah,— 35  wells;  16.400  feet  average  depth; 
$1.4  million  average  cost  per  well. 

Wyoming— 11  wells;  16.700  feet  average 
depth:  $2.75  million  average  cost  per  well. 

California— a  wells:  18.200  feet  average 
depth;  •2.0  million  average  cost  per  well. 

FloHda— 10  wells;  15.600  feet  average 
depth:  $500,000  average  cost  per  well. 

Source:  Petroleum  Engineer  International 
Magazine.  March.  1975  (no.  3  vol.  47). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
those  figures  will  show  what  we  are  up 
against  here  in  trying  to  have  a  viable 
competitor  to  the  major  oil  companies 
and  why  it  Is  important  that  you  have  a 
man  who  can  go  down  and  finance  these 
costs. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  with  the  xmderstanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
lilie  to  mention  the  great  stake  that  agri- 
culture has  in  the  natural  gas  supplies 
in  this  country.  We  desperately  need 
more  fertilizer,  anhydrous  ammonia.  It 
is  made  from  natural  gas. 

We  have  a  short  supply  of  fertilizer 
because  of  a  shortage  of  natural  gas.  In 
order  to  carry  on  agriculture,  to  have  ef- 
ficient production  for  the  benefit  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers,  we  need  more 
natural  gas. 

In  the  production  of  hybrid  seed  com 
there  is  a  drying  process  that  requires 
natural  gas,  and  there  is  no  substitute 
for  it. 

We  have  a  great  many  industries  that 
are  geared  to  natural  gas.  Some  of  them 
can  convert  and  some  of  them  cannot. 

I  would  like  to  add  this  point  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
said.  I  agree  with  him  about  strong 
enough  independents  to  be  real  compet- 
itors. But.  in  addition  to  that,  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  we  produce  all 
the  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  we 
Can,  and  that  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  curtailing  the  incentives. 

I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  another  basic  difference  between 
my  amendment  and  that  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  mine  they  have  to  plow  back 
this  depletion.  The  reason  we  are  giving 
depletion  to  these  people  Is  because  we 
want  them  to  explore  for  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
let  me  make  a  statement 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  one  point. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  plowback  pro- 
vision is  In  the  Hollings  amendment- 
that  is  now  In  the  Hollings  amendment 
The  only  basic  difference  is 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Cranston  amendment  on  that. 

I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  without  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Culver).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana* 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  debate  on 
the  Cranston  amendment  be  limited  to 
50  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Gran- 
STON)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  California  will  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Texas  so  that 
we  can  vote  in  50  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  May  I  understand 
again,  what  is  the  time  limitation? 

Mr.  LONG.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Cranston  amendment  at  this  moment, 
with  the  time  being  controlled  by  the' 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings).  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  California  will  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  requires  to  make 
his  statement,  so  that  there  will  be  25 
minutes  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  With  the  understand- 
ing I  will  have  time  to  make  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Five  minutes. 

How  Is  that.  Is  that  fair  enough? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  has  already 
had 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor 10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  Is  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  anyone  Is  trying  to  contend 
that  these  independents  are  poor  people, 
but  the  understanding  must  be  that  these 
people  do  not  have  to  stay  In  this  busi- 
ness. If  we  look  at  their  numbers,  it  is  a 
high  risk  business  and  they  are  drilling 
88  percent  of  the  exploratory  wells,  and 
over  80  percent  of  the  completion  and 
finding  most  of  the  new  reserves,  and 
they  are  just  going  to  pick  up  their  chips 
and  go  Into  another  business.  They  do 
not  have  to  stay  In  this  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  a  tend- 
ency to  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  accom- 
plishing with  this  amendment.  We  are 
talking  about  bringing  back  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  the  recovery  of 
over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  please  suspend? 

The  Chair  will  request  the  Senators 
suspend  conversation  and  retire  to  the 
cloakroom  and  asks  liie  indulgence  and 
cooperation  of  staff  members  who  are 
present  on  the  floor,  as  well. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
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The  Senators  conversing  in  the  well 
are  advised  the  Senate  is  suspending 
business  until  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  we  are  losing 
sight  of  one  of  the  major  things  we  have 
accomplished  here.  We  bring  In  up  to 
$1.5  billion  taxes  xmder  this  amend- 
ment— the  Bentsen  amendment  that  was 
passed  2  nights  ago  and  voted  on  by  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  upon  which  the  Senate 
expressed  its  will.  But  now  we  are  talking 
about  trying  to  say  we  need  to  also  have 
strong  competitors  to  these  majors  and 
that  these  Independents  must  not  just 
have  to  sell  out  to  the  majors  and  give 
them  all  the  business. 

I  think,  again,  using  the  3,000  barrel 
a  day  figure  adopted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year  for  oil,  that 
we  are  allowing  depletion  on  gross  in- 
come of  a  little  over  $8  million  annually, 
but  that  is  before  the  man's  cost  of  leas- 
ing lands,  before  his  costs  of  renting 
drilling  rigs,  before  his  costs  of  buying 
pipe  and  drill  bits,  and  before  he  drills 
eight  dry  wells  at  an  average  cost  of 
$165,000.  Now  we  are  talking  about  the 
average  depth  of  a  well  which  is  about 
4,800  feet  and  of  a  cost  of  $165,000  a 
hole  before  he  hits  one  successful  well. 
And  that  well  today  is  costing  twice  as 
much  as  it  did  before  the  embargo  of 
last  year. 

I  have  given  the  figures  showing  that 
the  deep  wells  are  costing  well  over  a 
million  dollars  a  copy  and  they  can  come 
up  just  as  dry  as  dust,  too. 

If  we  want  independents  to  give  the 
majors  any  real  competition  for  the  fu- 
ture reserves  of  this  country,  we  have 
to  retain  depletion  allowance  for  com- 
panies big  enough  to  get  out  there  and 
drill  a  lot  of  wells  and  to  drill  the  deep 
wells. 

Let  me  say  this,  too,  that  on  those 
wells  below  15,000  feet,  the  majors  are 
drilling  the  smallest  amount  of  the  ex- 
ploratory wells  by  far  and  that  of  those 
weUs  deeper  than  15,000  feet  the  Inde- 
pendents today  are  meeting  them  head 
to  head  and  drilling  fuUy  as  many  wells 
as  the  major  oil  companies. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  what  can 
happen:  why  we  have  to  have  the  3,000 
barrels  Instead  of  stopping  at  the  1,000 
barrels. 

I  know  of  an  independent  operator  in 
the  small  town  of  Albany,  Texas.  Two 
major  oil  companies  had  held  a  lease 
on  a  large  tract  near  Albany  for  srears. 
When  the  majors  finally  dropped  the 
lease,  quit  trying  to  find  oU,  this  inde- 
pendent took  it  over,  he  drilled  25  dry 
holes  on  this  lease  before  finding  pro- 
duction. He  has  now  developed  the  lease 
and  it  is  producing  1,000  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  and  some  natural  gas.  And  he  is 
providing  a  lot  of  Jobs.  He  has  a  1,000 
barrels  a  day  but  he  is  still  a  small  opera- 
tor in  an  industry  as  capital  intaxsive 
as  this  one.  But  he  is  a  successful  opera- 
tor and  he  is  making  a  contribution  to 
this  country. 

Now,  do  we  want  to  reduce  his  ability 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  another  lease 
from  a  major  company  and  drill  25  more 


dry  holes,  if  that  is  what  Is  necessary,  to 
find  another  thousand  barrels  a  day  and 
try  to  find  some  gas,  too? 

One  of  the  problems  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  has  on  his  bill 
is  where  he  does  not  provide  the  addi- 
tional 18  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  ex- 
emption for  natural  gas.  And  because 
natural  gas  has  a  lower  price  on  B.t.u.'s 
basis  we  will  find  a  lot  of  these  inde- 
pendents trying  to  drill  up  the  3,000  bar- 
rels on  the  oil  side,  instead  of  bringing  on 
the  gas  production.  I  think  that  is  a  mis- 
take and  a  very  fatal  flaw  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  and  another  reason 
why  it  should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  having  a  lot  of 
trouble,  personally,  trying  to  justify  go- 
ing beyond  the  1,000  barrels  a  day  and  I 
am  wondering  if  in  the  economics  of  the 
question  whether  a  man  Involved  in  the 
production  of  oU  would  be  better  off  if 
he  had  a  $4.50  barrel  of  oil  plus  the  22 
percent  depletion  allowance,  or  a  situa- 
tion where  he  had  $10  a  barrel  oil  with- 
out the  depletion  allowance.  Would  he 
make  more  money  with  the  $10  a  barrel 
without  the  allowance  than  the  $4.50 
with  the  22  percent  depletion  allowance? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
It  seems  to  me  the  arguments  with  re- 
si}ect  to  the  need  for  the  depletion  allow- 
anc  with  $10  a  barrel  oil  or  maybe  $11  a 
barrel.  In  some  cases  $16  a  barrel,  are 
not  as  persuasive  as  they  were  2  years 
ago  when  the  price  was  around  $3.15  for 
a  barrel  of  oil. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Well,  I  am  saying  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  when  we 
had  the  lower  price  for  oil  the  production 
in  this  country  insofar  as  drilling  of  new 
wells  was  falling  substantially,  and  we 
have  seen  a  turnaround,  we  have  seen 
an  Increase  in  the  drilling  for  new  oil  in 
this  country,  trying  to  find  additional  re- 
serves, and  that  is  because  of  the  price 
the  Senator  referred  to  for  new  oil,  $10 
or  $11. 

The  problem  we  run  Into,  which  I  cited 
just  a  moment  ago,  was  that  we  have  had 
the  cost  of  an  exploratory  weU,  an  aver- 
age well,  4,800-foot  well,  doubled  Just 
since  the  embargo  was  put  In,  and  that  is 
a  very  major  cost. 

That  is  why  It  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  continue  to  tsike  the  high 
risk  Involved  In  the  exploratory  wells. 

If  I  may,  and  I  have  a  very  limited 
time.  In  summary,  the  3,000-barrel  a  day 
exemption  for  oil  and  a  separate  18  mil- 
Uon  cubic  feet  exemption  for  gas  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment  meets  both 
goals  of  continuing  the  present  heavy  do- 
mestic drilling  effort  by  independents — 
up  28  percent  over  1973 — as  well  as  mak- 
ing sure  the  majors  have  some  healthy 
competition  from  Independents,  and  as 
well  as  raising  substantial  new  tax 
revenues. 

With  the  plowback  provision  it  makes 
sure  the  taxi>ayer  is  getting  something 
by  way  of  domestic  exploration  for  every 
tax  dollar  still  being  allowed  for  deple- 
tion. 

I  believe  you  will  find  the  difference  In 


revenue  loss  between  a  3,000-barrel-a- 
day  exemption  and  a  1,000-barrel-a-day 
exemption,  or  having  an  18  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  exemption  and 
not  having  one,  is  a  very  insignificant 
factor,  compared  to  the  importance  of 
these  higher  exemptions  to  the  overall 
goals  of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Senate  acted  properly  in 
adopting  my  amendment  earlier  this 
week.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate 
vaU.  not  alter  that  decision.  I  will  be  offer- 
ing a  substitute  to  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Do  I  still  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  make  a  few  points  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized? I  understand  we  are  under  a  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  to  say  is  that  I  am  completely  in 
accord  with  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
think  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  a  fairly  strong  vote  two  nights  ago 
was  a  good  one.  I  think  it  takes  care  of 
85  percent  of  the  wildcatters,  speculators, 
and  independents  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  most  Important  that  we  give 
consideration  to  that  particular  group 
rather  than  to  phase  them  out,  with  a 
maximum  of  1,000  barrels  per  day,  over 
a  period  of  time. 

This  coimtry  is  in  bad  shape,  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  petroleum,  and 
our  resources,  I  believe,  will  only  last 
from  25  to  40  years  at  the  most.  If  this 
supply  of  petroleum  diminishes  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen, it  means  we  will  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  overseas  producers 
and  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
prices  which  they  will  set  down  because 
there  will  be  no  competition  from  the 
Independents  In  this  country  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Anyway,  I  com- 
pletely support  the  stand  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  1 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
allowing  me  to  make  my  views  known 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  tWnk  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  going  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Hollings  amend- 
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ment  now  before  the  Senate  is  In  fact 
the  compromise  amendment,  not  the 
Cranston  amendment.  The  original  Boi- 
lings amendment  phased  depletion  out 
completely  over  a  five-year  period  and 
this  is  the  approach  I  would  prefer.  The 
new  HoUings  amendment  exempts  1,000 
barrels  per  day  from  the  repeal  of  per- 
centage depletion.  The  Cranston  amend- 
ment exempts  3,000  barrels.  To  put  the 
matter  in  context,  we  are  now  asked  to 
save  depletion  for  the  "small  independ- 
ents." 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  should  ask  us  to  protect  these 
independents,  to  "keep  them  in  business," 
and  to  guarantee  a  competitive  market 
The  market  price  of  oil  today — $10  to  $12 
a  barrel — is  protection  enough.  Booming 
profits  will  guarantee  continued  competi- 
tion to  the  extent  it  can  be  said  to  exist 
anyway.  I  think  the  whole  situation 
speaks  for  itself. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  mentioned, 
in  partial  response  to  a  comment  I  made, 
that  I  was  for  repeal  of  percentage  de- 
pletion across  the  board,  and  I  am.  I 
would  repeal  percentage  depletion  on 
minerals,  molybdenum,  copper,  lead, 
zinc.  The  reason  is  that,  basically,  per- 
centage depletion  is  like  phantom 
freight:  You  do  not  pay  anything  but. 
nevertheless,  you  get  a  deduction. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  approve  at  least  the  present  Hollings 
amendment  we  will  have  taken  a  step— 
a  long  overdue  first  step — towards  tax 
reform. 

I  do  not  need  to  call  your  attention, 
Mr.  President,  or  the  attention  of  any- 
body in  this  Chamber,  to  the  low  regard 
with  which  the  American  people  look 
at  their  government,  their  Congross  as 
well  as  their  executive  branch.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  If  this  situ- 
ation persists  it  is  not  just  dangerous  for 
the  Congress  and  administration,  but  it 
is  dangerous  for  our  very  form  of  gov- 
ernment. When  people  in  a  democracy 
do  not  respect  their  government  their 
government  will  cease  to  function. 

I  would  suggest  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  the  reasons  they  do  not 
respect  their  government,  and  I  just  say 
one  of  the  reasons,  is  our  tax  code,  which 
Is  loaded  with  gimmicks  for  all  sorts  of 
special  folks.  And,  when  you  give  some- 
thing to  special  folks,  you  take  it  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Knowing 
this,  the  rest  of  the  people  think  the  tax 
laws  are  a  great  big  ripoff.  and  I  must 
agree.  As  a  whole,  our  tax  laws  today  are 
one  big  ripoff  after  another. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  take  a  step  forward  and  adopt  the 
Hollings  amendment.  I  would  further 
hope  that  later  on  in  this  session  we 
would  get  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  using  our  tax  laws  for  revenue  raising 
instead  of  for  special  subsidies  for  spe- 
cial people.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
but  today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
begin  that  process. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  desires. 
Mr.  President. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  this 
amendment.  During  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  this  amendment 
it  has  seemed  clear  to  me  that  most 
members  of  this  body  accept  the  view 
that  the  time  has  come  to  end  the  reign 
of  the  depletion  allowance.  That  is  a 
major  step  forward.  Not  only  will  our 
action  increase  revenues  to  this  coun- 
try, but  It  will  also  close  what  I  think  is 
the  most  unconscionable,  intolerable  tax 
loophole  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
argimients  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  the 
need  to  protect  the  small  independents, 
and  how  their  amendment  to  the  Hol- 
lings amendment  will  look  out  for  those 
small  independents. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  97  percent  of  the  Independ- 
ents are  exempt  under  the  Hollings 
amendment.  97  percent  of  the  producers 
would  still  enjoy  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. So  before  we  shed  any  crocodile 
tears  for  these  independents  we  ought 
to  understand  that  virtually  all  of  those 
Independents,  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  independents,  will  still  get  the  de- 
pletion  In  allowance. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  only 
a  small  number  of  independents.  But  no 
matter  how  you  describe  the  cost  of  drill- 
ing a  well,  these  few  independents  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment are  still  very  substantial  economic 
interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  first,  un- 
der the  HoUings  amendment,  97  percent 
of  the  independents  are  going  to  be 
exempt  from  the  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allowance. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  when  we  hear 
about  how  Important  it  is  to  pressure 
these  large  independents,  so  that  they 
can  compete  with  the  major  producers, 
let  us  also  recognize  that  those  same 
large  independents  are  also  eating  up  the 
smaller  independents.  That  Is  what  is 
happening  today.  It  is  like  the  old  car- 
toon of  the  big  fish  swallowing  the  mid- 
dle-size fish  swallowing  the  small  fish 
swallowing  the  baby  fish.  For  every  argu- 
ment made  about  maintaining  competi- 
tion within  the  industry  for  large  inde- 
pendents, we  can  make  an  equivalent 
argument  about  maintaining  competi- 
tion for  other  independents.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gan- 
der. When  you  provide  a  3,000  barrel  per 
day  exemption  for  the  large  independ- 
ents, you  are  talking  about  independents 
with  up  to  $12  million  in  gross  receipts 
a  year  from  oil. 

These  are  not  small  mom  and  pop 
stores  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
These  are  not  small  farmers  with  a  cork- 
screw drilling  for  oil  on  the  back  spread. 
These  are  not  ordinary  folks  eking  out  a 
bare  subsistence  on  oil  and  gas.  Yet,  that 
is  the  way  they  are  being  described. 

Third,  we  ought  to  recognize  what  these 
independents  are,  Mr.  President.  They 
are  some  of  the  juiciest  tax  shelters  for 
rich  income  people  of  this  country.  All 


you  have  to  do  is  look  at  some  of  the  pub- 
lications and  mall  solicitations  of  these 
independents,  including  some  that 
would  keep  depletion  under  the  Cranston 
amendment.  Here  Is  one  with  the  Big 
"D"  Oil  &  Gas  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex:  "Dear 
Doctor."  It's  a  form  letter.  It  does  not 
even  address  a  particular  doctor. 

Dear  Doctor:  No  doubt  you  make  more 
than  $40,000  a  year.  That's  why  you  should 
take  a  minute  and  read  this. 

No  doubt  you  are  paying  a  substantial 
amount  of  income  tax — $$$t  that  are  gone 
forever.  Pew  tax  havens  are  left  for  youll!! 
One  tax  haven  that  has  withstood  the  wrath 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  In  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

with  the  Increased  prices  for  oil  and  par- 
ticularly natural  gas,  the  potential  for  profit 
Is  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Here  they  are  saying  it.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  point  of  the  Hollings  amendment, 
the  point  made  by  the  chart. 

These  are  notorious  tax  shelters.  They 
are  chasing  the  doctors — any  doctor 
making  over  $40,000  a  year.  That  is  the 
income  level  when  these  oU  deals  become 
attractive  as  tax  shelters. 

Here  Is  another  Item,  on  the  Patrick 
Petroleum  Co.,  an  Independent.  In 
Standard  &  Poor's,  it  states: 

The  company's  income  tax  p<dlcy  Is  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  statutory  deductions  (In- 
tangible development  and  drilling  costs  and 
the  excess  of  allowable  statutory  depletion 
over  cost  depletion)  to  reduce  taxable  in- 
come to  zero. 

That  Is  what  they  are  attempting  to  do. 
And  as  we  see  from  our  charts  here  on 
the  floor,  Patrick  Petroleum  Co.  Is  as 
good  as  Its  word.  It  paid  no  Federal  In- 
come tax  In  1973.  Not  a  penny.  It  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  Its  taxable  Income  to 
zero. 

Many  of  these  small  Independents  are 
not  even  paying  a  small  amount  of  tax. 
They  are  not  paying  any  tax  at  all.  Yet 
these  independents,  who  fall  within  the 
area  between  the  Hollings  and  Cranston 
amendments,  from  3,000  to  1,000  barrels 
a  day,  are  providing  extraordinary  tax 
opportimlties  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  higher  Income  brackets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  8  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  additional 
minutes? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
price  is  all  the  Incentive  these  inde- 
pendents really  need.  The  chart  we  have 
here  demonstrates  the  enormous  wind- 
fall profits  available  today  because  of 
the  soaring  price  of  oil. 

This  Is  a  golden  age  for  all  pro- 
ducers— majors  and  Independents  alike. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  Fortune 
magazine  of  Jime  1974,  talking  about 
"the  tremendous  times  for  Independent 
oil  companies." 

All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  Barron's 
last  December  for  an  independent  view 
of  the  independents,  and  you  will  see  the 
enormous  opportunities  for  profit  that 
are  open  to  the  Independents.  Senators 
will  see  that  these  are  golden  years  for 
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independents  as  well.  And  It  Is  imder- 
standable,  because  they  are  making  these 
tremendous  profits  from  the  high  price 
of  oil,  especisdly  new  oil. 

I  hiave  heard  the  Senator  from  Texas 
describe  how  these  fellows  are  going  out 
and  drilling.  They  are  going  out  and 
drilling  for  new  oil,  for  $11  a  barrel.  Then 
I  hear  how  it  Is  costing  them  so  much  to 
do  it.  The  principal  reason  for  the  high 
price  is  that  It  Is  now  so  lucrative  for  any- 
bo(^  to  drill  for  oil  that  they  are  bidding 
up  the  prices  for  drilling  rigs  and  other 
equipment.  There  is  a  shortage  of  that 
equipment,  there  are  bottlenecks  of  sup- 
ply, because  it  is  so  enormously  lucra- 
tive to  drill  for  oil  today  that  anyone 
with  a  dollar  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket 
wants  to  drill  for  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  case  has 
been  made  for  total  repeal  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance.  The  Hollings  amend- 
ment is  a  generous  compromise  for  the 
independents,  far  more  than  they  de- 
serve. 

We  also  have  here  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  I 
think  Senator  Long  has  about  as  good  an 
insight  into  the  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems of  the  oil  industry  as  anyone.  In  a 
Baton  Rouge  TV  and  newspaper  inter- 
view on  March  7;  he  spoke  about  the 
independents  and  about  the  House 
action.  He  said: 

If  they  had  kept  It  down  to  where  you 
are  talking  about  no  more  than,  perhaps,  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  oil,  with  regard 
to  where  the  depletion  allowance  would  have 
been  about  $200,000, 1  think  they  would  have 
had  a  pretty  good  chance.  In  fact,  they  would 
have  probably  prevailed  on  the  House  side. 
So  there  Is  Bentlm.ent  on  both  sides  for 
something  like  that. 

Senator  Long  can  explain  that  state- 
ment, but  is  it  not  interesting  that  in  that 
interview,  he  was  talking  about  a  mllllon- 
dollar-a-year  cutoff,  which  translates  to 
300  barrels  a  day?  Why  are  we  here  talk- 
ing about  3,000  barrels  a  day?  The  Hol- 
lings amendment  would  set  the  cutoff  at 
1,000  barrels,  and  that  is  much  more 
than  the  independents  deserve.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  on  a  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  give  us  1  minute, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
can  answer  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  have  the  time.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  yield,  I  Imow  he  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  contracts  on 
natural  gas  being  curtailed  in  the  East. 
He  is  also  aware  of  imports  of  some  40 
percent  of  our  demands.  I  am  wondering 
how  his  ideas  on  reducing  the  depletion 
allowance  bring  on  more  oil,  particularly 
when  the  independents  drill  about  82 
percent  of  the  wells. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  price 
mechanism,  the  enormous  profits  avail- 


able from  today's  high  prices,  are  a  more 
than  sufBcient  answer.  The  income  state- 
ments and  the  balance  sheets  speak  for 
themselves  for  the  large  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies. Oil  is  a  very  profitable  business  in 
America  in  1975,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to 
shut  off  this  imdeserved  subsidy  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  through  the  unjustified 
percentage  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  natural  gas  point, 
about  7  years  ago  the  producers  pumped 
this  natural  gas  to  New  Elngland,  because 
they  could  not  use  it  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  was  very  little  de- 
mand at  that  time  for  natural  gas  in 
New  England.  But  gradually,  the  homes 
in  our  part  of  the  coimtry  started  to  use 
it.  It  has  been  successfiil,  but  we  need 
a  good  deal  more.  And  now  they  are 
talldng  about  limitations  on  our  supply. 
We  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  natural  gas  Industry  sword  for  a 
number  of  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
tlie  Senator  from  California  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mtissachusetts 
that  it  is  interesting  that  he  says  that 
the  price  mechanism  is  the  answer,  when 
he  knows  that  since  1954  we  have  had 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  and  that 
the  current  average  price  pf  gas  at  the 
wellhead,  In  interstate  comMerce,  to  the 
Northeast,  amounts  to  30  cents  a  thou- 
sand, which  equated  to  the  Btu  of  oil 
is  $1.80.  We  have  not  had  that  price  for 
a  long  time. 

If  he  is  also  partial  to  the  idea  of  the 
free  market  or  the  market  mechanism 
handling  this — he  talked  about  $11  oil — 
then  he  must  be  in  favor  of  decontrolling 
the  price  of  oil  which  Is  old  oil,  about  62 
percent  of  the  total  domestic  oil,  which 
is  now  priced  at  $5.25. 1  hope  that  is  his 
feeling,  because  we  need  support  in  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds  in  order  to 
respond? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  I  could  find  a 
little  more  compassion  in  my  heart  for 
the  case  of  the  major  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. I  also  wish  we  knew  how  much 
gas  in  this  coimtry  has  been  capped  by 
the  major  gas  companies.  We  do  not 
know  about  that.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  information  on  that.  We  do  know 
that  the  supply  is  scarce,  and  that  New 
England  is  hurting. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  Items  as  part 
of  this  debate: 

A  fact  sheet  and  related  materials 
made  available  to  all  Senators  by  Sena- 
tors Hollings,  Magnttson.  and  myself  on 
our  original  amendment.  This  material 
includes  the  tables  from  which  some  of 
the  charts  we  have  been  using  were  pre- 
pared. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  on  deple- 
tion and  the  independents. 


My  Joint  statement  with  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs's  In  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  March  10. 

A  table  showing  a  random  survey  of 
the  profits  of  some  independents. 

A  table  showing  the  profits  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

The  two  articles  to  which  I  referred 
in  Portime  and  Barron's. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Gerard  M.  Bran- 
non  of  Georgetown  University  in  the 
March  17.  1975.  Issue  of  "Tax  Notes," 
published  by  Tax  Analysts  and  Advo- 
cates. 

The  material  to  which  I  referred  on 
the  Big  "D"  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  and  the 
Patrick  Petroleum  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pact   Sheet:    Hollings-Kenneot-Magnuson 
depletion  repeal  amendmem' 

A.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  large  producers  (Current  law  allows 
22%  depletion  of  gross  income  from  oil 
or  gas  weUs.  with  a  celling  on  the  deduc- 
tion of  50%  of  net  Income  from  the 
property) 

1.  Repealed  as  of  January  1,  1975  for  most 
domestic  and  all  foreign  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  After  January  1,  1975,  de- 
pletion must  be  computed  on  a  cost  basis. 

2.  Exemption  for  fixed  price  contracts  for 
domestic  natural  gas  as  of  February  1,  1976, 
if  no  price  Increase  Is  permitted  to  reflect 
the  repeal  of  depletion. 

3.  Exemption  for  "regiilated"  domestic 
natural  gas  (I.e.  interstate  natural  gas  reg- 
ulated by  the  PPC)  produced  and  sold  be- 
fore July  1,  1976.  If  no  price  Increase  Is  per- 
mitted after  February  1,  1975  to  reflect  the 
repeal  of  depletion. 

B.  Exemption  for  independent  producers — 
phase-out  of  percentage  depletion  allowance 

1.  Percentage  depletion  is  retained  but 
graduaUy  phased  out  for  the  flrst  3.000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion. The  percentages  are  reduced  from  22%, 
as  follows: 

1975-76 16% 

1977-78    8% 

1979  on 0% 

2.  For  taxpayers  whose  production  exceeds 
3,000  barrels  per  day,  the  exemption  Is  ap- 
portioned pro  rata  to  each  of  the  taxpayer's 
producing  properties. 

3.  Limit  to  one  3,000  barrel  a  day  exemp- 
tion to  members  of  the  same  famUy  or  to 
businesses  under  common  control. 

4.  No  exemption  for  royalty  owners. 

5.  No  exemption  for  Integrated  producers 
(those  Involved  In  retailing  or  reflnlng) . 

6.  Estimated  annual  revenue  effect — $250- 
300  mllUon  In  1976  and  1976;  $165-175  mil- 
lion In  1977  and  1978. 

7.  Of  the  approximately  10,000  TJ5.  petro- 
loTim  producers,  the  exemption  will  be  avaU- 
able  to  all  but  about  124  producers,  and  wlU 
cover  approximately  17  ^c  of  current  U.S. 
production. 

C.  Net  revenue  gain  from  amendment 
$2.5  bUllon  in  1975. 
$3  bUllon  in  1979. 

A    PEBMANBNT    EXEMPTION    FOB    INDEPENDENTS 
IS  XTNJTJSTIFIED 

A.  An  Independent  exemption  would  exclude 
a  great  deal  of  oil  production.  A  simple  3.0<X) 
bbl  per  day  exem.ptlon  would: 

(1)  Exempt  1,095,000  bbls  per  year  for  each 
producer,  both  large  and  small  (3,000  bbls 
X  365  days) . 

(2)  Exempt     companies     with     revenues 
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ranging  from  $8^00,000  to  $12  million  (1,- 
095,000  bbls  z  $7.60  average  n.S.  prlce=$8,- 
200.000;  1,095,000  bbls  X  $11  bbl  price  ol 
uncontrolled  oU=$12,000,000). 

(3)  Exempt  up  to  $1,800,000  of  taxable  In- 
come per  year  for  each  producer  (1,095,000 
bbls  X  $7.60  average  price =$8,200,000;  $8,- 
200,000  X  22%  =$1,800,000). 

(4)  Exempt  from  15-30%  of  present  U.S. 
production. 

(5)  Exempt  all  but  124  of  the  10,000  U.S. 
petroleum  producers.  Only  124  producers  ex- 
ceed 3.000  bbls  per  day.  (A  1,000  bbl  per  day 
exemption  would  exempt  all  but  approxi- 
mately 324  producers). 

B.  Small  producers  do  not  need  percent- 
age depletion  to  survive  because  their  profits 
are  higher  than  those  of  the  majors. 

(1)  Until  recent  price  hikes,  depletion 
seldom  exceeded  77  cents  per  bbl.  ($3.50  x 
22%). 

(2)  Presently  U.S.  prices  average  approxi- 
mately $7.60  per  bbl.  This  price  increase  of 
more  than  $3  per  bbl  over -compensates  for 
the  loss  of  depletion  by  several  hundred 
percent.  If  prices  are  decontrolled,  prices  will 
approach  $11  per  bbl. 

(3)  The  independents  are  getting  higher 
prices  for  their  oil  than  are  the  majors.  Their 
average  price  is  actiially  about  $8.80  rather 
than  $7.50.  Roughly  75%  of  the  oil  sold  by 
independents  Is  free  of  price  controls  and 
thus  sells  for  $10  or  $11  per  bbl.  (80%  of 
the  sales  of  majors  are  controlled).  For 
many  independents,  the  pretax  revenues 
from  price  hikes  to  $11  may  be  as  much  as 
ten  times  greater  than  former  deletion 
benefits. 

(4)  If  there  is  any  increase  in  oil  prices 
because  of  depletion  repeal  for  the  majors, 
the  independents  will  receive  a  similar  price — 
even  though  they  also  retain  depletion  bene- 
fits— thereby  receiving  a  double  windfall. 

C.  Depletion  repeal  will  not  cause  inde- 
pendents to  sell  out  to  the  majors. 

(1)  The  simple  economics  of  oil  produc- 
tion make  it  obvious  that  there  is  no  added 
Incentive  to  sell  out.  Companies  that  were  in 
business  profitably  when  oil  sold  for  $3.50 
pbl  will  not  be  squeezed  out  at  $8.80  pbl,  or 
better.  Just  because  they  lose  depletion  which 
was  only  worth  70  cents  pbl. 

(2)  Oil  producers  cEin  elect  to  sell  their 
properties  to  take  advantage  of  lower  capital 
gains  rates  rather  than  any  pay  ordinary  cor- 
porate rates  on  future  production  izuxnne  if 
they  stay  in  business.  They  are  in  essentially 
the  same  position  as  any  other  businessmen 
who  can  save  by  selling  their  cori>oratlons' 
stock  at  capital  gains  rates. 

(3)  The  Independents  wUl,  regardless  of 
corporate  ownership,  continue  to  sell  their 
production  at  the  wellhead  to  refiners,  most 
of  whom  are  majors.  The  majors'  control  of 
the  overall  market  wlU  therefore  be  the  same 
as  it  always  has  been. 

(4)  Oil  producers  allege  they  are  more  In- 
clined to  sell  out  than  other  businessmen 
because  oil  properties  sometimes  have  a  meas- 
urable and  limited  useful  life.  That  argument 
overlooks  the  fact  that  by  selling,  they  will 
lose  the  right  to  participate  in  any  future 


price  rises  or  in  the  benefits  possibly  result- 
ing from  technological  breakthroughs  in 
secondary  recovery  methods. 

(6)  Illustrative  examples  used  by  the  in- 
dependents assume  the  majors  will  be  willing 
to  pay  a  premium  price  today  for  future  pro- 
duction. However,  this  is  not  likely.  The  pre- 
mium depends  on  their  theoretical  abUity 
to  take  rapid  cost  depletion  write-offs.  How- 
ever, rapid  write-offs  will  be  available  only 
where  production  is  rapidly  declining  and 
the  majors  have,  in  fact,  not  found  such 
properties  worthwhile.  They  generally  oper- 
ate only  fields  with  long  productive  lives. 

(6)  There  Is  no  indication  that  If  there  are 
corporate  sales,  they  will  be  to  the  majors 
rather  than  to  other  independents. 

D.  Small  producers  do  not  need  depletion 
to  attract  capital  for  expanded  drilling. 

(1)  A  survey  of  75  small  over-the-counter 
and  American  Exchange  listed  corporations 
primarily  engaged  in  North  American  crude 
oil  and  gas  extraction  showed  that  in  1974 
they  earned  a  return  on  equity  capital  which 
averaged  around  23%  (as  compared  with  the 
1974  average  of  14%  for  all  manufacturing 
industries.) 

(2)  These  companies  posted  profit  gains 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  major  international 
companies.  They  have  not  been  affected  by 
the  recent  levelling-off  of  earnings  reported 
by  the  international  companies  which  has 
been  largely  due  to  significant  accounting 
changes  as  well  as  increases  in  OPEC  prices 
and  taxes. 

(3)  These  profits  and  rates  of  return  have 
been  computed  after  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  drilling  dry  holes.  Obviously, 
profits  from  successful  wells  have  compen- 
sated for  the  risk  of  dry  holes.  Investors  re- 
quire no  additional  incentive. 

(4)  Industry  expansion  has  been  hindered 
by  shortages  of  field  equipment  and  steel 
tubing  and  by  appropriate  environmental 
limitations,  rather  than  by  capital  shortages 

(5)  The  Industry  will  retain  the  unique 
advantage  of  the  intangible  drilling  deduc- 
t:^^n  which  allows  an  immediate  deduction 
for  about  70%  of  the  cost  of  successful  wells 
and  100%  of  the  cost  of  drUllng  a  dry  well. 
Due  to  the  combination  of  dry  hole  deduc- 
tions and  intangible  drilling  deductions,  an 
estimated  90%  of  an  independent's  capital 
expenditures  are  written  off  immediately,  un- 
like other  industries,  which  must  rely  on 
periodic  depreciation  write-offs.  Also,  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  Is  available  on  pumnlns 
equipment.  *-      f    e 

E.  Depletion  does  not  encoxu-age  explora- 
tory drUling. 

(1)  Because  depletion  only  applies  to  rev- 
enues from  producing  wells,  it  encourages 
producera  to  drlU  excessively  In  proven  fields 
(where  the  22%  subsidy  Is  assured)  and  re- 
frain from  wUdcattlng.  If  depletion  is  re- 
pealed, incentive  to  over-driu  existing  re- 
serves will  be  reduced.  Bepeal  will  therefore 
encourage  Increased  exploration  for  new  oil 
reserves. 

(3)  The  high  price  of  oil  Is  the  real  In- 
centive to  drill. 

(3)    The   most   Important   tax   Incentive 
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keyed  to  exploratory  drilling— the  deduction 
for  Intangible  drilling  expenses— wUl  remain. 
Since  this  deduction  relates  directly  to  the 
costs  of  drilling  and  exploring,  It  U  a  more 
efficient  Incentive  than  the  depletion  allow* 
ance.  This  huge  deduction  is  valuable  in 
sheltering  production  and  Investment  In- 
come, and  provides  ample  Incentive  for  drUl- 
Ing. 

P.  An  Independent  exemption,  no  matter 
how  restrlctlvely  defined,  will  be  expanded 
in  actual  use  far  beyond  the  present  protec- 
tions. 

(1)  When  the  Treasury  Department  testi- 
fied against  an  Independent  exemption,  It 
stated  that  producers  can  be  expected  even- 
tually to  rearrange  oil  ownership  to  bring 
nearly  all  production  under  an  Independent 
exemption. 

(2)  Producers  will  emulate  the  airlines, 
who  benefit  from  excess  investment  tax' 
credits  by  leasing  their  planes  from  banks 
which  have  more  tax  liability  and  therefore 
can  utilize  the  credit. 

(3)  The  major  companies  can  be  expected 
to  invent  complex  sale  and  buy-back  ar- 
rangements with  third  parties,  who  will  agree 
to  indirectly  pass  through  depletion  bene- 
fits to  the  majors.  According  to  Treasury  of- 
ficials, they  can  also  use  intricate  lease-swap- 
ping arrangements  to  stay  within  the  exemp- 
tion. 

(4)  There  is  no  simple  way  to  define  a 
"producer"  to  solve  the  problem  of  Joint 
ventures. 

(5)  The  exemption  will  increase  the  scope 
of  existing  tax  abuses  by  high  bracket  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  executives,  celebrities,  and 
others  through  highly  profitable  tax  shelter 
arrangements. 

(6)  The  exemption  leaves  virtually  all  of 
the  high  bracket  oil  producer  partnerships 
with  the  tax  benefit.  The  elimination  of  per- 
centage depletion,  if  accompanied  by  the 
3.000  BPD  exemption,  would  eliminate  the 
tax  shelter  only  for  taxpayers  in  low  brackets. 
That  would  eliminate  everything  but  the 
loophole. 

CONCLUSION 

At  best,  a  permanent  exemption  for  inde- 
pendents would  represent  an  attempt  at  sub- 
sidizing those  few  marginal  and  inefficient 
producers  who  cannot  survive  despite  price 
hikes  of  several  hundred  percent.  At  worst, 
it  wovUd  confer  additional  and  unjustified 
windfalls  on  the  vast  majority  of  independ- 
ents. 

The  Treasury  has  consistently  opposed  a 
permanent  exemption.  In  particular,  the 
Treasury  fears  that  a  permanent  exemption 
will  (1)  Introduce  a  major  distortion  Into 
oil  production;  (2)  encourage  producers  to 
rearrange  ownership;  (3)  increase  the  use  of 
the  depletion  allowance  as  a  tax  shelter  for 
wealthy  doctors,  lawyers,  and  othera;  and  (4) 
cost  the  Treasiuy  a  great  deal  of  revenue. 

Exempting  Independents  attacks  the  very 
reason  for  repealing  depletion.  Independents 
are  getting  the  biggest  windfalls.  Uke  the 
majors,  they  no  longer  deserve  or  need  this 
subsidy.  In  essence,  the  case  for  the  Inde- 
pendents Is  based  on  greed,  not  need. 


Daily  prr  juction  (barrels  per  day) 


Number  of 
producers 


Percent  ■ 
production 


Total  production  (million  barrels  per  day) 


Controlled 


Exempt 


ToU 


Over  3,000 

2,000  to  3,000 >24 

1.000  to  2,000 ,a 

Under  1,000 .""I"III"i;i";iI.'i;;"I!i;ii;.' 9  7Q0 

Total 


83.0 
1.2 
2.3 

13.5 


5.91 
.06 
.09 
.37 


3.05 
.07 
.14 

1.09 


8.97 
.13 
.25 

L46 


100.0 


6.48 


4.32 


laso 
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HOW  SMALL  ARE  THE  INDEPENDENTS? 


Barrels  per  day 


Gross 

receipts  per 

year  ($10 

per  barrel) 


Value  of 

22  percent 

depletion 

writeoff 


1  $3,650  $803 

5 18,250  4,015 

10 36,500  8,030 

SO 182,500  40,150 

100 365,000  80,300 

300 1,095.000  240,900 

500  1,825,000  401,500 

1,000 3,650,000  803,000 

3,000 10,950,000  2,409,000 


Note:  Percent  of  U.S.  businesses  with  gross  receipts  of 
$5,000,000  or  more  a  year  equals  0.2  percent 

OIL  PRICES,  OIL  DEPLETION,  AND  OIL  PROFITS 


Value  of 

after-Ux 

windfall 

Percentage 

without 

Total 

depletion 

depletion 

windfall 

Price  per  barrel 

(billions) 

(billions) 

(billions) 

S^:::;:;:::::::; 

$1,067  . 

1.235 

$1,023 

$2,258 

J5 

1.570 

3.069 

4.639 

JS 

1.752 

4.180 

5.932 

$7 

1.883 

4.980 

6.863 

$8 

2.014 

5.780 

7.794 

a 

2.145 
2.276 

6.579 
7.379 

8.724 

$10 

9.655 

$u 

2.407 

8.179 

10.586 

Basis:  $3.50  per  barrel  base  price.  25  percent  effective  tax  rate. 
No  price  decontrol. 

OIL  PROFITS  RETURN   ON   EQUITY,  PERCENT  INCREASE. 
1974 

|5  international'companies,  50.2  percent;  16  integrated  domestic 
companies,  96.1  percent;  11  nonintegrated  independent  pro- 
ducers, 122  percent] 

MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES 


Net 

income  after  tax 

Millions  of  dollars 

Percent 
increase 

Company 

1973 

1974 

Exxon 

2,443.0 

3,140.0 

28.5 

Texaco 

1,292.4 

1,588.4 

22.8 

Mobil 

849.3 

1,040.1 

22.5 

Standard  of  California. 

843.6 

970.0 

15.0 

Standard  of  Indiana... 

511.2 

970.3 

89.8 

Shell 

332.7 

620.3 

86.5 

Phillips 

230.4 

402.1 

74.5 

Union 

180.2 

188.0 

59.8 

Standard  of  Ohio 

74.1 

147.5 

99.1 

Gulf 

800.0 

1,065.0 

33.1 

Sun 

230.0 

378.0 

64.3 

Continental 

242.7 

327.6 

35.0 

Amerada  Hess 

245.8 

201.9 

-17.9 

ARCO.. 

270.2 

474.6 

75.6 

Getty 

142.2 

281.0 

97.6 

Occidental 

71.9 

280.7 

290.4 

INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 


Pro- 
duction Return 
(barrels          1974  on            Tax 
per    revenues  equity            rate 
day)  (millions)  (percent)     (percent) 


Company 


Adobe 6,600 

Aberdeen (i) 

Austral 2,700 

Amarex 0) 

Apexco 4,600 

Argo 0) 

Baruch O) 

Basin Q) 

Buttes 5,500 

C4K (I) 

ConsolidatMl 3,4M 

Coquina 3,700 

Damson 0) 

Eason 4,800 

Equity 2,000 

Felmont 5,500 

Hamiton 2,800 


$15.0 

25.0 

14 

1.0 

9.0 

0 

17.0 

17.0 

0 

i  9.0 
'17.0 

24.0 

0 

25.0 

NA 

12.0 

30.0 

0 

1.7 

20.0 

0 

23.0 

50.0 

0 

33.0 

27.0 

0 

9.0 

17.0 

0 

18.0 

12.0 

0 

7.0 

75.0 

0 

8.0 

12.0 

0 

21.0 

2ao 

10 

7.5 

30.0 

10 

23.0 

15.0 

NA 

17.0 

12.0 

NA 

Pro- 

duction 

Return 

(barrels 

1974 

on 

Tax 

per 

revenues 

equity 

rate 

Company 

day) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Houston 

3,100 

$40.0 

75.0 

0 

Hudson  Bay 

3,^ 

160.0 

30.0 

12 

Mitchell 

75.0 

32.0 

0 

Noble 

(') 

84.0 

19.0 

NA 

North  American.. 

(') 

62.0 

15.5' 

5 

NUMAC 

2.1^ 

4.8 
32.0 

10.0 
21.0 

NA 

Patrick 

0 

Petro.  Lewis 

5,300 

11.0 

15.0 

0 

Prairie 

O 

1.6 

10.0 

0 

Pan.  Can.. .i 

Q) 

120.0 

36.0 

10 

>  Less  than  3,000  barrels  per  day. 

Quotations  on  the  Independent  On. 
Exemption 

These  are  tremendous  times  for  independ- 
ent oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have  ever 
known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  increas- 
ing hardship,  spectacularly  higher  prices  for 
oil  and  £^  have  suddenly  thrust  the  inde- 
pendents into  a  new  prosperity.  "The  New 
Oil  Rush  in  Oiir  Oyn  Backyard,"  Fortune 
Magazine,  June  1974. 

At  the  moment,  the  Independents  are  en- 
joying their  greatest  prosperity  within 
memory  as  the  result  of  towering  oil  and 
gas  prices.  Unlike  the  big  international  com- 
panies, they  do  not  have  extensive  Interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax 
and  royalty  collectora  of  OPEC  countries. 
Nor,  since  they  are  tmburdened  with  re- 
fineries and  marketing  organizations,  are 
they  plagued  by  the  mounting  competition 
and  crude  allocation  difficulties  which,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  inventory  profits 
piled  up  in  the  early  months  of  this  year  by 
the  Integrated  concerns.  "Project  Independ- 
ence: Domestic  Crude  Producers  Stand  to 
Profit  from  It,"  Barron's  Financial  Weekly, 
December  2,  1974. 

To  be  85%  self-sufficient  in  1980,  you  would 
need  a  crude  oil  price  of  $4.10.  Testimony  of 
Tom  B.  Medders,  Jr.,  President,  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  Hearings,  August  9,  1972. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  one  matter.  The 
many  variables  and  assumptions  involved  in 
supply/price  relationships  make  it  impossible 
to  predict  precisely  what  price  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  forth  any  particular  level  of 
supply.  Testimony  of  John  C.  Miller,  Presi- 
dent, Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  Senate  Interior  Committee  Hearing, 
February  1,  1974. 

Tou  have  asked  that  we  address  specifically 
the  3,000-barrel-per-day  exemption  from  the 
phaseout  of  percentage  depletion.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  that  we  do  not  favor  elimina- 
tion of  percentage  depletion.  If  it  is  to  be 
eliminated,  however,  it  Is  difficult  to  justify 
nonuniformlty  in  treatment  of  producers, 
except  perhaps  on  a  transitional  basis.  Fur- 
ther, to  make  the  3,000-barrel-per-day  ex- 
emption meaningful,  there  have  to  be  com- 
plex rules  which  prevent  the  same  economic 
unit  from  having  the  benefit  of  more  than 
one  3,000-barrel-per-day  exemption.  These 
rules  can  never  work  perfectly  and  some  peo- 
ple are  not  penalized  who  should  be  and, 
what  is  even  worse,  others  who  should  not  be 
affected  at  all  are  penalized.  William  E. 
Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Hearings.  June  5,  1974. 

In  my  judgment.  Congressman  Wilson  and 
his  troops  could  have  won  on  their  side  if 
they  had  not  tried  to  make  that  amount  that 
would  be  exempt  large  enough  so  it  would 
Include  some  very  substantial  independents. 
If  they  had  kept  It  down  to  where  you  were 
talking  about  no  more  than,  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  oil,  with  regard  to  where 
the  depletion  allowance  would  have  been 
about  $220,000, 1  think  they  would  have  had 
a  pretty  good  chance.  In  fact,  they  would 


have  probably  prevailed  on  the  House  side. 
So,  there  is  sentiment  on  both  sides  for  some- 
thing Uke  that.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
Baton  Rouge  TV  and  Newspapers  Interview, 
March  7,  1975. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  strong  push  for  an 
exemption  of  a  million  barrels  a  year  [3.000 
barrels  a  dayj  for  "small"  producera.  Even 
the  fact  that  this  exemption  is  taken  seri- 
ously is  an  Indictment  of  our  legislative 
process.  It  is  simply  money  talking.  At  an 
average  price  of  $8.60  a  year  (about  75%  of 
the  oil  produced  by  independents  is  uncon- 
trolled and  thus  sells  at  a  higher  average 
price) ,  this  means  that  percentage  depletion 
would  be  preserved  with  respect  to  the  first 
$9.5  million  on  oil  income,  and  the  deduction 
for  percentage  depletion  would  total  more 
than  $2  million.  This  is  not  defensible  as 
small  business  relief.  The  tax  law  has  some 
general  relief  provisions  for  small  business, 
such  as  the  corporate  surtax  exemption  of 
$25,000  (raised  to  $50,000  by  the  tax  cut 
bill).  In  no  other  industry  do  we  provide 
small  business  benefits  keyed  to  such  enor- 
mous Incomes.  Why  Is  the  UJS.  Senate  seri- 
ously considering  such  a  rule  as  one  that 
retains  percentage  depletion  for  million-bar- 
rel drillers?  The  answer  must  be  that  there  is 
enough  money  in  this  so  that  enormous  pres- 
sure is  being  put  on  some  senators.  "Deple- 
tion and  Politics:  Buying  Off  the  Independ- 
ents," Tax  Notes,  March  17,  1976,  by  Oerard 
M.  Brannon,  Research  Professor,  Georgetown 
Univereity;  former  Director,  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis,  Treasury  Department. 

That's  a  windfall  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Some  Congressmen  have  built  up  an  emo- 
tional case  about  the  little  man.  Hell,  some 
of  these  people  are  millionaires.  F^ed  C.  Hick- 
man, Asst.  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy,  Treastiry 
Department,  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, AprU  2,  1974. 

The  tax  write-off  via  deduction  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  is  still  attractive,  and  the 
higher  prices  for  oil  means  the  payment  from 
a  successful  program  will  be  larger.  The  end 
of  the  depletion  allowance  won't  matter 
much.  Spokesman  for  Apache  Corp.,  a  pro- 
moter of  tax  shelters  for  wealthy  investors  in 
oil  and  gas. 


Pebcentace  Depletion  Allowances  fob  On. 
AND  Gas  and  The  Pbofit  Pictukx  in  the 
On,  Industry — 1974-75,  With  Special  Ref- 
erence to  the  Independent  Prodxtcxbs 

(By  Jane  G.  Gravelle) 

I.  PROFITS  and  pricing l»7S 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  22%  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  gas  is 
generally  estimated  to  produce  about  $2£ 
billion  in  additional  tax  receipts.  The  value 
of  this  allowance  would  be  expected  to  rise, 
however,  if  old  oil  is  decontrolled  and  the 
percentage  depletion  retained  on  the  full 
price.  In  this  case,  the  value  could  rise  to 
$3.5  billion  for  oil  alone. 

Although  oil  industry  profit  data  for  1975 
is  not  generally  estimated  by  size  of  pro- 
ducer, it  is  possible  to  estinutte  expected 
windfall  profits  for  the  industry  as  a  whole 
from  price  and  production  data. 

At  the  end  of  1973,  oil  price  ceilings  (for 
controlled  oil)  were  around  $5.25  a  barrel. 
In  the  summer  of  1973  oil  prices  were  around 
$4.00  a  barrel.  In  this  analysis  we  estimate 
the  windfall  In  one  case  based  on  the  spread 
between  $5.25  a  barrel  and  current  prices  and 
in  another  as  the  spread  between  $4.25  a 
barrel  and  current  prices.* 

1  The  windfall  would  be  expected  to  accrue 
to  producera  on  domestic  (not  foreign)  oil. 
The  choice  of  a  base  price  is  necessarily  arbi- 
trary, particularly  In  the  context  of  a  do- 
mestic price  determined  by  foreign  prices. 
The  Administration  apparently  uses  a  price 
of  around  $5.20  for  its  windfall  profits  tax 
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Presently  there  Is  a  two  tier  pricing  sys- 
tem. Of  estimated  annual  production  of  8.7 
million  barrels  a  day  approximately  6.3  mil. 
Hon  Is  controlled  (at  an  average  price  of 
$5.25  a  barrel)  and  3.4  million  is  uncontrolled 
generaly  selling  at  $11  a  barrel.  If  we  meas- 
ure the  windfall  profit  as  the  difference  be- 
tween average  price  of  $7.50  a  barrel  (as- 
suming an  effective  Income  tax  rate  of  38 
percent  on  the  windfall)  and  $6.25  a  barrel 
we  derive  a  windfall  of  $4.4  billion  for  1976.« 
The  value  of  percentage  depletion  (In  tax 
savings)  on  the  old  $5.25  price  may  be  flg- 
\ired  at  roughly  50<f  a  barrel  or  about  $1.6 
billion  and  the  value  of  percentage  deple- 
tion on  the  windfall  at  roughly  24*'  a  barrel 
or  $760  million.'  These  figures  suggest  an  es- 
timate of  percentage  depletion  at  current 
prices  of  $2.4  billion.  (This  flgiire  differs 
from  the  $2.5  billion  estimate  quoted  above 
but  does  not  Include  depletion  on  natural 
gas.) 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  net  in- 
crease m  after  tax  profit  to  producers  will  be 
$2.0  billion  with  no  change  In  the  price 
structure  and  repeal  of  percentage  depletion. 
It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  $5.25 
a  barrel  price  celling  represents  a  windfall  In 
any  case.  Consider  for  example  that  the  ac- 
tual prices  m  the  summer  of  1973  were  much 
lower  and  that  In  prior  years  the  price  of  oil 
was  closer  to  $3.50  a  barrel.  (As  of  November 
1973.  the  average  old  crude  price  was  $3.91, 
and  was  $3.45  in  1972.M 

If  we  use  the  spread  between  the  current 
price  and  $4.25  a  barrel  as  a  measure  of  the 
windfall,  the  following  calculations  may  be 
made.  For  new  oil  the  price  spread  is  $6.75  a 
barrel  with  an  after  tax  profit  of  $5.2  billion. 
For  old  oil  the  $1.00  spread  provides  an  after 
tax  wlndfaU  of  $1.2  bUllon  for  an  Industry 
total  of  $6.4  bllUon. 

The  value  of  percentage  depletion  for  $4.25 
a  barrel  is  41c  a  barrel  or  about  $1.3  bUllon 
(consistent  with  prior  year  estimates  of  the 
revenue  Impact  of  percentage  depletion). 
The  value  for  the  new  oil  price  spread  Is  "JOi 
a  barrel  or  $870  million.  The  value  for  the 
old  oil  spread  is  lO.Sc"  or  $203  million.  This 
gives  the  total  of  $2.4  billion. 

Thus,  after  tax  profit  of  $6.4  billion  re- 
duced by  Increased  tax  liability  due  to  re- 
peal of  percentage  depletion  of  $2.4  billion 
shows  a  profit  of  $4.0  bUIlon  assuming  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion  and  no  change  In 
prices. 

proposal  while  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mute task  force  vises  $4.95.  The  average  price 
of  crude  to  refiners  according  to  Standard 
and  Poor's  was  $3.73  In  1973  and  $3.40  In 
1972.  Adjustmg  this  latter  figure  for  1975 
price  levels  Indicates  a  price  of  around  $4.40. 

•Throughout  this  paper  an  effective  In- 
come tax  rate  on  the  windfall  of  38  percent 
U  assumed  If  percentage  depletion  is  re- 
tained and  48  percent  if  it  is  repealed.  Be- 
cause of  the  generally  rapid  write-off  of  cap- 
ital costs  In  oil  production  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  rates  would  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  lower.  To  gain  some  perspective, 
the  Industry  itself  estimated  an  effective  rate 
of  domestic  Federal  income  taxes  on  do- 
mestic profits  of  22  percent  in  1971,  which 
was  considered  too  high  by  some  critics  of 
their  study.  It  Is  estimated  that  outHde  of 
depletion.  70  cents  of  each  Investment  dol- 
lar is  written  off  immediately  through  dry 
hole  and  intangible  drUllng  costs  and  an- 
other  10c  recovered  through  depreciation  (In- 
cluding rapid  methods)  and  eligible  for  the 
Investment  tax  credit.  The  Implication  Is 
that  the  size  of  after-tax  wlndfaU  in  this 
paper  Is  quite  conservative. 

•Depletion  is  figured  at  an  average  of  20 
percent  for  old  prices  and  22  percent  for  the 
windfall  price. 

*  Standard  and  Poors.  Old  crude  oil  prtces- 
mld-contlnent86*  to 36,9°. 
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In  comparing  prices  as  an  Incentive  with 
percentage  depletion,  it  Is  perhaps  more 
proper  to  Ignore  what  current  depletion  Is 
worth  and  focus  on  the  value  of  percentage 
depletion  at  lower  prices.  If  the  $5.25  figure 
Is  used  percentage  depletion  Is  worth  about 
60*  a  barrel.  The  after  tax  windfall  If  one 
assiuned  there  was  no  depletion  allowed 
above  $5.25  a  barrel  Is  $1.20  a  barrel,  or 
slightly  over  twice  the  former  value.  However, 
for  new  oil  where  an  Incentive  mechanism 
would  be  expected  to  be  Important,  the  aver- 
age after  tax  wlndfaU  Is  $3.00  or  six  times 
the  value  of  percentage  depletion.  (This 
would  also  represent  the  relative  total  value 
If  all  oU  Is  decontroUed.) 

If  $4.25  Is  taken  as  a  more  reaUstlc  meas- 
ure of  the  pre-wlndfall  price,  the  former 
value  of  percentage  depletion  would  be  about 
40*  a  barrel.  For  all  oil  the  after  tax  profit 
would  be  on  the  average  about  $1.70  a  barrel 
or  over  tour  times  the  former  value  of  per- 
centage depletion.  For  new  oU  again,  the  after 
tax  windfall  would  be  $3.50  or  almost  nine 
times  the  former  value  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. (This  would  also  represent  the  relative 
total  value  If  all  oil  were  decontrolled.) 

This  analysis  suggests  that  after  tax  prof- 
Its  deriving  from  price  increases  are  far 
more  important  than  percentage  depletion  as 
an  incentive  for  producing  more  oil.  It  Is 
clear  that  even  If  price  controls  are  retained 
and  percentage  depletion  Is  repealed,  pro- 
ducers under  even  the  most  favorable  as- 
sumptions wlU  be  realizing  larger  after  tax 
Increases  In  profit  and  thus  substantially 
Increased  cash  flow. 

If  prices  are  deregulated  In  some  fashion 
then  the  relative  size  of  the  value  of  per- 
centage depletion  wUl  grow  and  so  wlU  after 
tax  windfall  profits.  For  example.  If  the  $6.25 
price  Is  used  the  windfall  wUl  be  $11.3  bU- 
llon after  tax  assuming  percentage  deple- 
tion is  retained.  Percentage  depletion  then 
has  a  value  of  over  $3.5  billion  and  repeal 
would  reduce  the  after  tax  windfall  to  $7.8 
bUllon.  If  the  $4.25  a  barrel  price  Is  used  the 
after  tax  windfall  wUl  be  $13.3  bUlion  and 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion  wUl  reduce 
it  to  $9.8  bUlion. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  effective 
tax  rates  used  In  this  analysis  are  probably 
higher,  perhaps  substantially  so,  than  In 
actual  practice  and  act  to  understate  the 
value  of  windfall  profits. 

n.  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS PRICES  AND 

PROFITS 1974 

The  relative  Impact  of  prices  and  percent- 
age depletion  on  the  independents  is  difficult 
to  determine.  However,  there  Is  some  data 
available  for  the  change  in  profits  between 
1973  and  1974.  It  should  first  be  noted  that 
sales  of  3,000  barrels  a  day  will  range  from 
$5.7  mlUlon  to  $12.0  million.  Using  the  data 
computed  above  assuming  a  $5.25  normal, 
for  a  producer  whose  average  price  Is  the 
same  as  the  U.S.  average  the  after  tax  wind- 
fall would  be  $1.2  minion  assuming  percent- 
age depletion  is  not  available  on  the  wind- 
fall. However,  the  former  value  of  percentage 
depletion  was  only  about  $552  thousand. 

It  would  be  generally  expected  that  Inde- 
pendent producers  of  oU  wovUd  be  in  a  better 
position  than  other  segments  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry. First,  the  Increase  In  the  price  of 
Imported  oil  has  not  created  a  windfall  to 
the  International  oil  companies  since  those 
increases  are  being  absorbed  by  the  petro- 
leum exporting  countries.  Therefore,  domes- 
tic producers  would  be  expected  to  have  a 
relatively  larger  Increase  In  profits  as  com- 
pared to  International  companies. 

Secondly,  all  of  the  windfall  has  occurred 
in  oil  production.  Th\is,  the  Independent  pro- 
ducers would  be  expected  to  be  better  off 
than  the  Integrated  companies  and  the  re- 
finers. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  much 


larger  portion  of  the  sales  of  the  independent 
producers  is  uncontroUed  oil.  Congressman 
Oreen  stated  that  75  percent  of  the  oU  pro- 
duction of  small  producers  Is  unregulated 
while  80  percent  of  the  oil  production  of  the 
majors  Is  regulated.^ 

The  following  tables  provide  statistics  on 
net  income  for  three  groups  comparing  the 
Increase  in  1974  profits  (through  Septem- 
ber) over  1973  levels.  The  first  group  includes 
the  five  Integrated  International  oil  com- 
panies. The  second  Includes  the  larger  do- 
mestic Integrated  companies.  The  third  con- 
sists of  companies  which  are  engaged  In  pro- 
duction, or  the  Independents.  The  soxirce  of 
data  Is  from  Standard  and  Poor's  ou  stock 
price  report.  The  only  companies  excluded 
from  the  Independents  (of  those  listed)  are 
those  where  data  through  September  was  not 
available.  While  these  data  do  not  cover  a 
niU  year  they  do  provide  some  basis  for 
comparing  the  Increase  in  profits. 

If  we  aggregate  the  International  com- 
panies we  find  that  the  average  Increase 
was  50.2  percent.  If  we  aggregate  the  large 
integrated  domestic  producers  we  find  an 
average  rate  of  96.1  percent.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  our  expectations  of  a  smaller 
relative  Increase  for  companies  engaged  in 
foreign  production. 

The  aggregation  of  the  Independents  shows 
an  increase  of  75.5  percent  (excluding  the 
two  companies  with  deficit)  falling  between 
the  international  and  domestic  integrated 
companies."  However,  if  we  drop  out  Coastal 
States  Gas  which  Is  not  really  primarily  an 
oU  producer  we  find  the  average  for  the  in- 
dependents rising  to  82  percent.  Finally,  if 
we  drop  out  the  three  companies  which 
are  significantly  larger  among  the  Indepen- 
dents (Coastal  States  Gas.  Louisiana  Land 
and  Superior)  we  find  the  average  rising  to 
122  percent,  higher  than  either  the  Inter- 
national companies  or  the  Integrated  domes- 
tic producers.  While  these  companies  do  not 
Include  very  small  Independent  producers, 
the  findings  suggest  that  small  producers 
are  enjoying  larger  Increases  In  profit. 

TABLE  1.— NET  INCOME  OF  INTEGRATED  INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANIES 

(Millions  of  dollars— 9  months} 


1973 


1974 


Percmt 
chanft 


E"pn 1.656.00 

Gul'-- 570.00 

Mobil 571.20 

Standard  (California). .  560. 46 

Texaco 838.92 


2.280.00 
815.00 
903.80 
877.74 

1, 428. 16 


37.7 
43.0 
58.2 
56.6 
70.2 


Source:  Standard  &  Poor's. 

TABLE  2.-NET  INCOME  OF  LARGE  INTEGRATED  DOMESTIC 
COMPANIES  (SELECTED) 

(Millions  of  dollars— 9  months] 


Amerada  Hess. 

Ashland , 

ARCO 

Cities  Service.. 

Continental 

Getty 

Kerr-McGee 

Marathon 


Percent 

1973 

1974 

change 

113.88 

134.05 

17.7 

84.30 

113.00 

34.0 

178.30 

377.70 

111.6 

93.40 

168.40 

80.3 

153.37 

329.80 

115.0 

82.42 

222.36 

169.8 

44.10 

93.15 

111.2 

72.92 

129.58 

77.7 

'  Congressional  Rxcobo.  February  27  1975 
p.  4613. 

•If  the  two  companies  with  deficits  are 
aggregated  Into  the  total  the  increase  Is  69  J 
percent  for  all  independents  and  67.9  per- 
cent for  Independents  excluding  the  three 
largest. 
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TABLE  2.-NET  INCOME  OF  URGE  INTEGRATED  DOMESTIC 
COMPANIES  (SELECTED>-Conlinued 

(Millions  of  dollars— 9  months) 


1973 


3974 


Percent 
change 


Murphy 34.60 

Phillips 143.70 

Shell 253.30 

Skelly 27.17 

Standard  (Indians). 389. 80 

Standard  (Ohio) 62.50 

Sun 154.86 

Union 129.13 


55.62 

60.8 

345.20 

140.2 

462.30 

82.5 

77.77 

186.2 

795.50 

104.1 

97.30 

55.7 

323.85 

109.1 

232.50 

80.1 

Source:  Standard  &  Poor's. 

TABLE  3.— NET  INCOME  OF  INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS 
(Millions  of  dollars— 9  months) 


Percent 

1973 

1974 

change 

Aztec 

1.72 

5.01 

191.3 

Coastal  States  Gas 

30.80 

46.76 

51.8 

Equity  Oil 

.73 

2.30 

215.1 

Felmont  Oil 

1.96 
>.20 
11.18 

3.81 
2.37 

94.4 

Forest  Oil 

General  Crude 

24.66 

120.6 

Hamilton  Bros 

2.56 

4.54 

77.3 

Inexco 

3.61 

6.45 

78.7 

Louisiana  Land 

49.  S2 

84.06 

69.7 

Mesa 

16.16 

'.42  ... 

Reserve  Oil  &  Gas 

4.38 

10.85 

147.7 

Sabine 

3.87 

7.13 

84.2 

Southland  Royalty 

4.62 

10.70 

131.6 

Superior 

30.46 

46.65 

51.6 

Transocean.. 

1.77 

5.35 

202.2 

1  Deficit 

Source:  Standard  &  Poor 

s. 

m.    CONCENTRATION    Or    INDTT8TRT    ARGUMENT 
AND  THE  IMPACT  OP  CAPITAL  GAINS 

The  domestic  crude  oU  industry  is  con- 
centrated, though  not  as  much  so  as  some 
other  major  industries  (such  as  the  auto 
industry,  the  aluminum  industry  or  the 
steel  Industry) .  A  recent  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Report  showed  that  the  top  4,  8  and 
20  oU  companies  accounted  for  31,  51  and  70 
percent  respectively  of  domestic  crude 
production.' 

It  Is  dlfSciUt  to  estimate  what  may  bap- 
pen  to  the  structure  of  the  concentration  In 
the  oU  Industry.  Increased  costs  of  drUllng 
to  find  more  scarce  resources  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  international  oU  companies  invest- 
ing greater  shares  of  capital  into  domestic 
production  as  foreign  production  becomes 
less  attractive  may  suggest  that  crude  oU 
production  wUl  become  more  concentrated. 
To  the  extent  that  the  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion  reduces  the  virlndfall  on  domestic 
production  and  narrows  the  gap  between 
profit  on  domestic  and  foreign  production 
repeal  could  act  to  covmteract  this  possibilty. 
However,  it  does  not  close  the  gap  completely 
(and  particularly  does  not  on  new  oU)  so 
that  it  would  not  be  expected  to  be  a  decisive 
factor.  Retaining  percentage  depletion  for 
small  producers  but  not  large  ones  might  also 
be  expected  to  reduce  such  a  trend,  although 
again  It  seems  unlikely  to  be  a  decisive 
factor. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  per- 
centage depletion  acts  to  Increase  concen- 
tration in  the  Industry  in  the  refining  and 
marketing  sectors.'  It  is  argued  that  since 
percentage  depletion  is  tied  to  the  price  of 
crude  oil  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  companies 
which  are  vertlcaUy  integrated  to  set  high 
prices  for  crude  (given  a  certain  degree  of 

•  Federal  Trade  Conunission.  "Investigation 
of  the  petroleum  Industry."  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  Committee 
PrUit,  July  12. 1973. 

"  Ibid. 


self-suflaclency)  and  reduce  the  profits  In 
refinmg  operations,  making  it  difficult  for 
independent  refiners  to  compete.  However, 
In  the  short  term  the  crude  oil  price  is  un- 
Ukely  to  be  determined  by  anything  other 
than  the  foreign  price  (or  price  controls) 
and  this  factor  would  seem  less  important. 

A  particular  issue  which  has  been  raised 
regarding  the  repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
is  whether  it  might  not  encourage  small  pro- 
ducers to  sell  out  to  the  majors  since  they 
wUl  no  longer  be  eligible  for  depletion,  and 
will  still  be  eligible  for  favorable  capital  gains 
tax  treatment. 

It  would  appear  on  the  face  of  the  argu- 
ment that  there  could  be  only  two  reasons 
for  such  action. 

First,  the  owner  might  wish  to  sell  out  be- 
cause his  Income  wlU  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  lowering  the  present  value  of  his  asset. 
However,  this  argument  would  appear  a  fal- 
lacious one.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the 
present  value  of  depletion  deduction  would 
be  reduced  by  the  same  relative  amount  to 
both  the  present  owner  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers, and  he  would  be  offered  a  lower  price 
for  his  asset.  Similarly,  a  rise  in  price  whether 
mitigated  by  repeal  of  percentage  depletion 
or  not  would  have  the  same  effect  on  present 
value.  In  other  words,  the  repeal  of  percent- 
age depletion  would  be  expected  to  be  neutral 
as  regards  the  decision  to  buy  or  sell.  In 
other  words,  to  the  extent  that  special  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  induced  sales  in  the 
past,  that  Inducement  is  attributable  to  the 
capital  gains  provision  and  not  percentage 
depletion. 

The  second  reason  may  be  that  the  opera- 
tor wishes  to  obtain  capital  to  finance  fur- 
ther drilling.  To  the  extent  that  repeal  of 
percentage  depletion  reduces  the  value  of 
his  asset  he  may  be  unable  to  sell  for  as  much 
as  in  the  past.  To  the  extent  that  the  rise  in 
prices  increases  the  value  he  may  be  able 
to  seU  for  more.  Percentage  depletion  repeal 
would  reduce  the  Increased  profits  from  these 
wlndfaUs.  However,  the  price  rises  are  great- 
er than  the  loss  from  percentage  depletion  so 
that  his  cash  fiow  would  be  greater.  If  he  did 
not  seU  In  the  past  to  obtain  cash  fiow,  there 
seems  no  particular  reason  to  do  so  In  the 
present  circumstances. 


Repeal  of  the  Oil  Diepletion  Allowancz 

(Joint    Statement    by    Senators    Ernest    P. 

Hollings  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  together  this  morning 
before  this  distinguished  committee  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  favor  of 
our  proposal  to  repeal  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  for  oU  and  gas  wells.  We 
would  lUce  to  submit  this  Joint  statement  in 
fuU  for  the  record  of  these  hearings.  In 
our  oral  presentation,  we  shall  deal  briefly 
with  a  number  of  different  aspects  of  the 
proposal. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to 
emphasize  that  our  number  one  priority  Is 
the  recovery  of  the  economy  from  the  pres- 
ent worsening  recession.  In  terms  of  bring- 
ing the  nation's  economy  back  to  health, 
H.R.  2166  may  be  the  most  Important  legis- 
lation the  94th  Congress  wUl  pass. 

In  urging  repeal  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance as  part  of  the  tax-cut  legislation, 
neither  of  us  Intends  to  Jeopardize  the  tax 
cut  biU.  We  shall  not  force  unacceptable 
delays  on  the  Senate,  or  take  any  other 
action  that  might  conceivably  deraU  the 
economy's  recovery  from  recession. 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  Senate  now 
has  before  it  the  opportunity  to  repeal  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas,  the  most  notorious  single  loophole  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Over  the  years,  the  depletion  allowance 
has  become  the  most  visible  symbol  of  tax 
injustice  and  special  prlvUege  in  our  rev- 
enue laws,  a  symbol  of  the  greed  and  profit- 


eering of  a  private   industry  that  fails  to 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

The  soaring  price  of  oU  in  the  past  two 
years  has  removed  any  possible  Justification 
for  retention  of  the  depletion  aUowance  as 
an  incentive  to  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. Its  demise  is  long  overdue  and  its 
repeal  cannot  come  too  soon. 

The  Senate  can  do  two  things  at  once.  We 
can  deal  simultaneously  with  recession  and 
depletion,  and  we  can  deal  with  them 
promptly  and  e.<Iectlvely.  We  can  pass  re- 
sponsible anti-recession  tax  cut  legislation 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  and  we  can  deal 
responsibly  with  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance. 

All  we  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  reason- 
able opportunity — a  matter  of  a  few  days' 
debate  on  the  Senate  fioor — so  that  the 
Senate  can  work  its  wUl. 

Two  significant  recent  events  have  given 
repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance  the  mo- 
mentum it  needs  to  Insure  success. 

First,  prospects  for  bringing  the  issue  to 
a  vote  improved  with  Isist  Friday's  modifi- 
cation of  the  Senate  clot\ire  rule. 

Second,  the  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives eleven  days  ago  in  approving  an 
immediate  total  repeal  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  changes  the  dynamics 
of  H.R.  2166  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Without  such  action  by  the  House. 
it  would  have  been  extremely  unlikely  that 
a  successful  effort  to  repeal  depletion  could 
have  happened  in  the  Senate.  But  now.  In 
light  of  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  House, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  path  of  least  delay 
is  for  the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  depletion 
issue  on  the  tax  cut  legislation,  in  order  to 
avoid  needless  controversy  with  the  House 
In  the  conference  on  the  bUl. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  feel  that 
by  dealing  now  with  the  depletion  issue,  the 
Senate  can  clear  the  track  ahead  for  other 
vital  legislation  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session. 

Congress  can  do  a  better  Job  on  energy,  on 
the  budget,  on  tax  reform,  and  on  many 
other  Issues  once  we  have  settled  the  per- 
ennial and  distracting  controversy  that  de- 
pletion brmgs  to  the  House  and  Senate. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  note  that 
the  $3  bUllon  revenue  gain  estimated  from 
the  proposed  amendment  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  the  Congress,  either  by 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  tax  cut.  increasing 
expenditures  on  high  priority  programs,  or 
reducing  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit. 
BRiEP  legislative  histort  of  the  percentage 

DEPLETION    allowance 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance  has 
haunted  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ever 
since  the  Federal  Inocme  Tax  was  first 
enacted,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  in  1913.  From  the  beginning, 
depletion  was  controversial. 

In  1913,  when  the  income  tax  was  first 
approved,  depletion  was  limited  to  cost.  But, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unconstitutionally 
taxing  pre- 1913  Income,  depletion  on  pre- 
1913  wells  was  allowed  to  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  well  in  1913. 

In  1918,  durmg  World  War  I,  discovery 
depletion  was  enacted.  That  Is.  depletion 
was  allowed  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  the 
well  at  the  time  of  discovery.  Almost  always, 
"discovery  depletion"  exceeded  "cost  deple- 
tion". Partly,  the  legislation  was  a  response 
to  the  World  War  I  emergency.  Partly,  it 
was  a  response  to  claims  that  the  1913  deple- 
tion provision  discriminated  against  wells 
discovered  after  1913.  by  limiting  them  to 
cost  depletion,  when  pre-1913  wells  were 
eligible  for  higher  depletion  based  on  1913 
value. 

In  1926,  the  modern  concept  of  percentage 
depletion  was  invented,  t>ecause  of  the  serious 
practical  problems  that  had  arisen  in  valuing 
wells  and  administering  discovery  depletion. 
In  the  legislation   enacted   that   year,   the 
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House  of  Representatives  proposed  a  level 
of  25%  for  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
Senate,  always  more  generous  to  the  oU  In- 
dustry  even  la  those  early  years,  set  the 
level  at  30%.  The  Hoiise-Senate  conference 
agreed  on  22^%,  and  the  figure  stayed 
constant  at  that  level  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Then,  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  percentage  depletion  was  lowered  from 

27V4%   to  22%    (18%   counting  the  minimum 

tax) ,  the  level  it  has  today. 

OPERATION  or  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 

The  operation  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  massive  tax  benefits  it 
confers  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
example: 


With 
depletion 


Without 
depletion 


Gross  recipts  from  Mies  of  oil ^00,000         {200  000 

Cost 120,000  120,000 


Net  income. 


80,000 


80,000 


PercentAge  depletion  (22  percent  of 
gross  receipts) 

Allowable  depletion  (mulmum  of 
SO  percent  of  net  income) 


Taxable  Income 

Tai  (48  percent  corporate  rate).. 


44,000 
40,000 


40,000 
19,200 


80.000 
38,400 


Thus,  as  a  resiilt  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  taxpayer's  tax  bill  in  the  example 
is  cut  in  half. 

REPEAL    OF    THE    PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION 
AIXOWANCE 

There  are  at  least  ten  major  reasons  that 
Justify  the  outright  and  Immediate  repeal 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
major  producers,  and  a  phase-out  of  the  al- 
lowance for  small  independent  producers. 

1.  Percentage  depletion  is  not  a  necessary 
tax  incentive  for  the  high  price-high  profit 
oil  industry — 

First,  in  Ught  of  the  Incredible  price  and 
profit  picture  of  the  industry,  no  one  can 
seriously  maintain  that  depletion  is  still 
needed  as  an  incentive  for  oil  prcduction. 
The  astronomical  current  profits  of  virtually 
every  major  oil  company  in  the  nation  are 
weU  known.  These  fantastic  profits  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  fantastic  recent  increases 
In  the  price  of  oil. 

There  is  no  current  need  for  a  tax  Incen- 
tive like  the  depletion  allowance.  The  soar- 
ing price  of  oil  is  enough  Incentive  by  itself 
to  stimulate  all  the  additional  exploration 
and  production  of  oil  America  needs.  If  price 
alone  Is  not  an  adequate  incentive  for  In- 
creased domestic  production  of  oil.  then  far 
more  is  wrong  with  our  domestic  oil  Industry 
than  the  depletion  allowance  can  cvire. 

Before  the  Arab  oil  embargo  In  1973,  the 
price  of  oil  was  about  $3.50  a  barrel.  Today, 
under  price  controls,  the  price  of  "old"  oil  is 
fixed  at  $5.25  per  barrel,  an  Increase  of 
50%.  And  the  price  of  "new"  oil,  not  sub- 
ject to  price  controls,  Is  now  a  phenomenal 
$10-11  per  barrel,  or  triple  the  price  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

In  fact,  the  Increased  price  of  oil  Is  many 
times  more  valuable  to  the  oil  companies 
than  the  percentage  depletion  allowance.  At 
$4  a  barrel,  the  oil  depletion  allowance  was 
worth  22%  of  $4,  or  88  cents.  Thus,  If  the 
price  of  oil  had  risen  from  $4  to  "only"  $5. 
the  rise  would  have  more  than  neutralized 
the  repeal  of  the  depletion  allowance.  Tet 
the  price  has  actually  risen  to  $10  and  be- 
yond, an  increase  of  $6  or  more.  For  the  oil 
companies,  therefore,  the  recent  price  In- 
crease is  worth  at  least  seven  times  the  old 
depletion  allowance. 

And  these  enormous  price  Increases  are 
matched  by  equally  enormous  increases  In 
profits.  For  many  months,  the  financial  pages 
of  the  dally  newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
reports  signaling  the  highest  profits  in  his- 
tory for  the  nation's  richest  oil  companies. 


The  advocates  of  depletion  have  tradition- 
ally argued  that  the  return  on  equity  for 
oU  is  comparable  to,  or  even  below,  that  of 
other  Industries.  In  1972,  for  example,  return 
on  eqxilty  was  9%.  They  claim  that  repeal 
of  depletion  will  stop  the  flow  of  capital 
into  oU. 

But  even  before  the  record  profits  of  1973 
and  early  1974  began  to  roll  in, -the  argu- 
ment was  misleading.  It  relied  on  the  rate  of 
return  for  all  phases  of  oil  operations,  not 
Just  the  production  end.  In  addition,  in  the 
pre-1973  era.  other  measures  of  profitability 
besides  return  on  equity  showed  that  oil 
was  doing  very  well.  For  example,  oil  profits 
were  6.5%  of  sales  in  1972,  compared  to  4.2% 
for  all  other  manufacturing  businesses. 

After  1973,  even  the  argument  based  on 
return  of  equity  does  not  exist  any  more. 
Profits  for  1973  were  the  highest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oil  industry,  with  return  on 
eqiiity  increasing  from  9%  in  1972  to  15% 
for  1973.  far  above  the  average  for  other  in- 
dustries. Preliminary  estimates  for  1974  indi- 
cate that  the  return  on  equity  is  likely  to 
Jump  even  higher,  to  a  phenomenal  19-20%. 

Moreover,  as  recent  news  reports  make 
clear,  some  of  the  largest  oil  companies  are 
at  a  loose  end  over  what  to  do  with  their 
bloated  profits.  A  year  ago,  we  read  that  Gulf 
Oil  was  negotiating  to  buy  Ringllng  Brothers 
Circus.  Last  June,  we  learned  that  Mobil  Oil 
was  negotiating  to  buy  Montgomery  Ward, 
the  general  department  store  chain,  a  deal 
that  became  final  later  In  the  year. 

How  can  Congress  stand  by,  while  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  millions  of  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  in  the  nation  flow  Into  oil 
company  treasuries  in  the  form  of  hand- 
some tax  subsidies  for  depletion,  and  then 
flow  back  out  again— not  Into  exploration 
for  oil  as  Congress  Intended,  not  into  pro- 
duction of  oil  to  help  America  meet  its 
energy  crisis,  but  Into  outside  investments 
In  things  like  circuses  and  general  depart- 
ment stores? 

2.  Depletion  is  an  ineffective  incentive  for 
drilling  and  development — 

Second,  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance is  an  extremely  Ineffective  incentive, 
as  the  following  points  make  clear: 

Because  depletion  Is  based  on  oil  pro- 
duction. It  encourages  drilling  in  known  oil 
reserves  and  pumping  from  existing  wells, 
rather  than  exploration  and  development  of 
new  resovirces.  It  stimulates  over-drUllng  of 
existing  flelds.  It  puts  wlldcattlng  and  new 
exploration  at  a  disadvantage.  Only  one  out 
of  every  ten  exploratory  wells  strikes  oil;  as  a 
result,  depletion  benefits  only  one-tenth  of 
the  most  risky  but  most  necessary  drilling. 

Also,  excessive  drilling  can  damage  overall 
production  from  an  oU  field,  because  too 
many  weUs  sunk  In  the  same  field  can  re- 
duce the  pressure  that  forces  oU  to  the  sur- 
face, and  make  the  operation  of  the  entire 
field  less  efficient. 

The  problem  of  the  depletion-Induced  bias 
toward  production  instead  of  exploration  Is 
compounded  by  the  shortage  of  equipment. 
Even  those  who  want  to  explore  for  oil  have 
trouble  obtaining  scarce  materials  and  drill- 
ing rigs,  because  the  equipment,  already  In 
short  supply,  tends  to  be  diverted  to  "safe" 
oil  production  and  Is  unavailable  for  "risky" 
exploration. 

A  more  effective  tax  incentive  for  explora- 
tion than  depletion  is  the  Intangible  drilling 
deduction,  which  allows  an  Immediate  tax 
write-off  for  the  costs  of  drilling  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  case  of  other  businesses, 
such  costs  would  be  required  to  bo  capital- 
ized and  depreciated  over  the  life  of  the 
asset.  But  In  the  case  of  oU,  such  expenses 
can  be  taken  as  an  immediate  tax  deduction. 

The  intangible  deduction  is  obviously  more 
efficient  than  depletion  in  encouraging  addi- 
tional driUing.  So  long  as  depletion  U  avaU- 
able,  oU  producers  are  able  to  enjoy  its  bene- 


fit,   even    though    they    do    no    additional 
drilling  at  aU. 

Experts  estimate  that  more  than  half  the 
tax  benefit  of  depletion  goes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  landowners,  not  to  oil  pro- 
ducers. Landowners  get  depletion  on  their 
royalty  income.  They  also  get  higher  prices 
for  leasing  their  land,  because  the  avail- 
ability of  the  depletion  allowance  encour- 
ages producers  to  bid  the  value  up.  Yet,  the 
landowners  do  no  drilling  and  take  no  risks. 
To  the  extent  that  tax  benefits  from  deple- 
tion go  to  landowners,  the  benefits  are 
wasted,  since  they  do  not  attract  new  capital 
for  oil. 

As  noted  above,  the  availability  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  encourages  oil  drillers  to 
bid  up  the  value  of  leases  and  other  acqui- 
sition costs.  To  the  extent  such  costs  in- 
crease, the  incentive  value  of  depletion  is 
negated. 

Also,  the  depletion  deduction  Is  based  on 
gross  receipts  from  an  oil  well,  not  the  cost 
of  production.  The  tax  benefit  is  the  same 
for  low  cost  oil  as  it  is  for  high  cost  oil.  As 
a  result,  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
discourages  drillers  and  explorers  from  en- 
gaging in  any  but  the  lowest  cost  ventures. 
Since  the  amount  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  is  limited  to  50%  of  the 
taxpayer's  net  Income  from  oil  production, 
there  is  an  additional  disadvantage  for  mar- 
ginal wells  and  high  cost  oil  production, 
such  as  stripper  wells,  for  which  the  full 
benefits  of  depletion  may  not  be  available. 
Again,  the  result  is  to  divert  scarce  resources 
in  the  search  for  oil  into  low  cost  drilling  in 
known  reserves,  where  the  depletion  payoff 
is  the  highest,  and  where  the  50%-of-lncome 
limitation  does  not  come  Into  play. 

The  tax  benefits  of  depletion  Increase  as 
the  price  of  oil  Increases.  Since  the  price 
has  tripled  in  the  past  year,  the  tax  break 
from  depletion  has  also  tripled.  That  is  the 
sort  of  Irrational  "upside-down"  tax  incen- 
tive that  only  Alice  in  Wonderland  can  un- 
derstand. A  rational  incentive  would  reduce 
the  subsidy  as  the  price  goes  up,  because 
the  subsldv  Is  needed  less. 

The  well-known  CONSAD  study,  prepared 
for  the  Treasury  in  1969,  concluded  that 
depletion  was  costing  America's  taxpayers 
$1.4  billion  a  year  at  that  time,  but  was 
increasing  oil  reserves  by  only  $190  million 
a  year.  Today,  If  anything,  the  discrepancy 
is  even  greater.  Rarely  has  the  American 
taxpayer  had  a  poorer  bargain  or  been  more 
badly  served  by  a  specific  section  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

3.  Depletion  is  an  undeserved  tax  windfall 
for  a  low  taxpaylng  industry — 

Third,  the  depletion  allowance  is  an  unde- 
served tax  windfall  for  oil  companies  that 
have  long  been  notorious  for  the  low  effec- 
tive rate  of  taxes  they  pay. 

For  large  corporations,  the  tax  rate  speci- 
fied In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  48<%. 
But  as  the  following  table  Indicates,  the  av- 
erage effective  tax  rate  for  some  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  oil  companies  is  only  about  5% 
or  6%. 

Federal  income  tax  rate  paid  by  largest  oU 

companies,  1974 
(Source:  TTJS.  Oil  Week  Computations,  based 

on    company    annual    reports    and    SEC 

reports) 

Percent 

Exxon    . 6.5 

Texaco 1.7 

MobU     l.S 

Socal    3.06 

Stand.    Indiana . 10.2 

SheU    ai.6 

Oulf    1.2 

Arco     8.7 

Phillips  12.9 

Conoco    8.2 

Sun    13.2 

Union    8.4 
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Cltle.  service 8.3  Jjjou^dgas:  13%  of  price.  J^.ZI.'^H'^ikZ^^.ru^:' M^X^^^l 

Getty    22. 6  1°' ^- 1^  j^om  coal-  1%.  Treasury  does  not  favor  repeal  of  the  per- 

Marathon     7.6  !^?^  ^|^f,|^ .  o%  centage  depletion  allowance,  it  is  on  record 

Asjlaad    .---  82  4  ^-J^«^*^/^-Srtmlnatlon  U  hardly  a  in  opposition  to  a  r^^l^SL'^sZortJw 

I^n-Mco;; ....  M  8  sensible  long-run  energy  policy  for  the  na-  small   producers.   As   Secretary   Simon  told 

— .."  ETsL-rrs-is^"'"- -^  ^is-sjt.i^T^';.ss^-^r^: 

In  the  current  state  of  high  profits  and  low        ^  Depletion  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  transitional  basis, 

taxes.   It   U   only   crocodile   tears  that  can  intMrated  oroducers—  ^  *^®  P"*-  ^^^  proponents  of  the  deple- 

legltlmately  be  shed  by  the  oU  companies        ^venth,  depletion  encourages  Integrated  Won  aUowance  have  argued  that  rej^al  of 

when    the    percentage    depletion   allowance  ^^  producers  to  keep  their  prices  high,  at  depletion  will  unfairly  put  ^»«^f  .!^"  ^7 

passes  from  the  scene.  the    expense    of    Independent   refiners   and  dependent  oil  producers  out  of  buslnes^T^at 

The  issue  Is  a  clear  one-It  is  whether  oil  nianufacturers  of  petroleum  products,  whose  argument  made  more  scnw  t'?  y»*"  »«°; 

mllUonalrwi   and   even   oU   bUUonalres   are  „oflt  margins  are  thereby  squeezed  because  when  oil  was  selling  at  $3.50  a  barrel.  Many 

going  to  continue  paying  little  or  no  Federal  ^,  t^e  high  price  of  oU  at  the  start  of  the  independent  drillers  were  going  out  of  busi- 

mcome  tax  at  a  time  when  the  average  Amer-  production  chain.  ne^s.  But,  with  new  oil  now  at  $10  or  $11  a 

lean  is  being  asked  not  only  to  pay  ever  '^  ^ost  of  the  major  oil  companies  are  vertl-  barrel,  a  major  boom  is  clearly  on  lor  the  m- 

hlgher  taxes,  but  Is  also  being  asked  to  pay  ^ally  Integrated  firms.  They  have  an  unfair  dependents.  They  will  not  mlM  a  stride  u  ae- 

large  new  taxes  and  tariffs  on  oU.  competitive   advantage,   since   they  do   not  pletlon    is    repealed,    especiaJly    uader    the 

To  us,  It  is  time  the  oU  millionaires  paid  care  which  stage  In  the  production  of  petro-  lengthy  phase-out  provided  by  the  amend- 

thelr  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  the  amend-  leum  products  generates  their  basic  profits,  ment  we  propose.  Price  Is  aU  the  incentive 

ment  we  propose  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  m  fact,  the  top  20  integrated  firms  now  con-  they  reaUy  need,  and  the  ttansltion  penoa 

direction.  trol  94%  of  known  domestic  oU  reserves.  In  gives  them  ample  time  to  adapt  to  a  world 

4.  DEPLETION   IS   AN   EXPENSIVE   TAX  BENETrT  effect,  the  integrated  flrins  are  seUlng  cTude  ^-^^^iJ^f.^Pif  Vh«VT*n«ition  oerlod  will  avoid 

COMPARED  TO  DEPRBCiATioN  oU  to  themselves  at  artlflclally  high  prices.  ^~*^"V°°'*^®.'^'"";°°Pti^.T.l  m.^ 

coMyABiu  :io  ii»r»«^  lu                                thereby   drlvinE— independent   refiners  many  of  the  serious  difficulties  that  may 

Fourth,  even  on  Its  own  terms,  the  per-  and  ^^'^^^^^^    '^f  P^i^^^^  ^rise  If  a  permanent  exemption  for  smaU 

centage  depletion  aUowance  is  an  excessively  ''''^  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^l^'^^]^^  Ui  tot-  producers  Is  enacted.  As  the  Treasury  and 

generous  tax  advantage.  Depletion  U  often  ...*•  ^P^*"duction-l               stunuius  to  lor  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

justified  as  oU's  analogy  to  depreciation  But  ^'|,.  "" jf  because  depletion  Is  also  available  istence  of  a  permanent  3.000  barrel  a  day  ex- 

nothlng  limits  depletion  to  the  value  of  the  jof  f^^*^en  we^^ove^^^^  emptlon  wo^d  encourage  a  variety  of  arU- 

oll  that  is  actuauy  being  depleted.  Year  after  J^' ^   t^  Sm   to^^      tbr^d    Today,  flclal,  complex  and  non-eoonomlc  transac- 

year,  22%  depletion  Is  available;  so  long  as  P^       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  benefits  of  depletion  go  to  tions  between  large  and  small  producers  as 

a  weU  Is  producing  oU.                           _,       ,.  foreign  operations.  So  long  as  the  depletion  they  try  to  arrange  their  operations  to  come 

At  the  22%  level  of  depletion,  ej^erts  estl-  mcentlve  remains  avaUable  for  foreign  oU.  within  the  terms  of  the  exemption, 

mate  that  oU  companies  recover  the  cost  of  j^  j^  functioning  In  a  way  that  Is  dlrecUy  Some  experts  Including  the  Treasury,  have 

a  producing  well  16  times  over.  In  other  In-  contrary  to  the  goal  of  America's  own  energy  suggested  that.  If  a  permanent  exemption  is 

dustries,  where  normal  depreciation  appUes,  independence  granted  to  independents,  the  oil  producers 

a  business  Is  limited  through  deprecUtion        g    phase-out  of  depletion  of  small  Inde-  wUl  eventually  rearrange  their  patterns  of 

to  one  and  only  one  recovery  of  the  cost  of  pendent  producers—  ownership  to  qualify  almost  aU  production 

Its  investment  in  Its  assets.                                      Ninth,  the  phase  out  of  the  depletion  pro-  for  the  exemption. 

But  when  It  comes  to  oil,  the  tax  laws  are  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^  amendment  for  small  independ-  The  history  of  the  use  of  the  investment 

far  more  generous.  Only  in  the  case  of  per-  ^^^  producers— those  producing  3,000  barrels  credit  by  the  alrilne  Industry  is  a  case  In 

centage  depletion  is  a  business  entitled  to  ^  ^     ^^  jg^g offers  a  generous  transition  point.  When  the  low  profit  situation  of  the 

deduct  an  amount  greater  than  its  actual  ^^^^  ^  lengthy  period  of  time  before  the  de-  industry  left  the  airlines  unable  to  use  the 

costs.  pletlon  aUowance  flnaUy  terminates  In  1979.  credit,  a  widespread  practice  of  airplane  leas- 

We  know  what  Congress  would  say  if  for         ^^  ^  j^gg  extent,  the  prevailing  notion  of  Ing  grew  up,  in  which  the  airlines  leased  the 

example,  the  real  estate  Industry  sought  a  ^j^g   small   Independent  producers   is  a  ro-  planes  from  banks  and  other  lessors  who 

tax  advantage  to  allow  depreciation  15  times  i^antlc  fiction.  Often,  they  are  very  wealthy  oould  use  the  tax  benefits  of  the  Investment 

on  the  same  building.  But  year  after  year,  persons.  Some  are  millionaires.  Many  pay  no  credit. 

Congress  accepts  that  principle  of  multiple  ^ax^  at  all,  even  though  their  revenues  from  If   the  exemption   is  phased  out  over  a 

depreciation  for  the  benefit  of  the  oil  In-  qu  ^un  Into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  transitional  period,  however,  the  incentive 

dustry.  their  operations  are  Immensely  profitable.  to  engage  In  such  arrangements  will  be  mlnl- 

5.  Depletion  distorts  the  economics  of  oil —         j^  these  clrcumatances.   It   is  clear  that  mlzed,  since   the   arrangements   themselves 
Fifth,  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  jarge  numbers  of  independents  hardly  qual-  will  be  of  only  passing,  not  permanent,  bene- 

distorts  the  economics  of  the  oil  Industry  by  jjy  as  "small"  producers  or  poverty-stricken  fit. 

attracting  massive  Investments  piirely  for  entrepreneurs — 3,000  barrels  a  day  of  $10  But  the  primary  Justification  for  a  transi- 
tax  shelter  purposes,  and  not  necessarily  lor  qu  translates  into  gross  income  of  $12  mil-  tional,  non-permanent  exemption  for  In- 
serious  oil  production  or  exploration.  Each  ji^n  a  year.  The  22%  depletion  deduction  on  dependents  is  the  extremely  attractive  eco- 
year,  millions  of  Investment  dollars  are  fun-  this  amount  yields  a  tax  deduction  of  $2.6  nomlc  picture  for  all  oil  producers,  large 
neled  Into  questionable  schemes  for  oil,  of  million  a  year.  and  small  alike. 

value  largely  becaiise  they  mean  huge  tax  -j^g  independents  have  benefitted  from  the  The  only  real  limit  now  on  the  Indepen- 

ad vantages  for  wealthy  doctors,  dentists,  law-  oil  price  rise  just  like  the  majors.  Actually,  dents  is  the  shortage  of  steel  and  drilling 

yers,   corporate   presidents   and  other   high  they  have  received  an  even  greater  benefit,  rigs  and  other  oil  equipment.  In  fact,  the 

bracket  taxpayers  looking  for  tax  shelters.  Because  of  their  larger  share  of  stripper  oil,  price  incentive  Is  so  strong  that  for  many 

Often,  such  schemes  promote  uneconomic  whose  price  is  uncontrolled,  they  have  a  pro-  independents,  the  gradual  phase-out  in  our 
ventures  Into  oil.  because  the  Investors  are  portlonally  larger  share  of  uncontrolled  oil  proposal  will  itself  be  a  handsome  tax  wind- 
more  Interested  In  tax  losses  to  shelter  other  than  the  majors,  and  their  depletion  benefits  f»Cl  over  the  next  four  years. 
Income  than  In  a  profit  from  the  oil.  In  a  are  correspondingly  enhanced.  As  a  result,  al-  The  June  1974  Issue  of  Fortune  Magazine 
real  sense,  they  are  drilling  for  tax  deduc-  though  the  average  price  of  oil  for  the  major  makes  the  point.  An  article  entitled  "The 
tlons  Instead  of  drilling  for  oil.  producers  Is  about  $7.50  a  barrel  ("old"  and  New  Oil  Rush  in  Our  Owu  Backyard"  opens 

These  tax  shelter  programs  are  widely  syn-  -new"  oU).  the  average  price  for  Independ-  with  the  following  paragraph: 

dicated  on  a  national  basis.  Frequently,  their  ents  Is  about  $8.80.  "These  are  tremendous  times  for  Indepen- 

non-business  motives  cause  serious  competi-  in  f;ict,  as  a  group,  the  independent  pro-  dent  oilmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have 

tlve  disadvantages  for  legitimate  oilmen  who  ducers  appear  to  l>e  doing  even  better  today  ever  known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  In- 

have  to  make  a  profit  on  their  operations,  m  terms  of  high  profits  than  the  major  pro-  creasing  hardship,  spectacularly  higher  prices 

who  cannot  be  content  with  Just  a  tax  shel-  ducers.  A  recent  random  survey  of  28  small  for  oil  and  gas  have  suddenly  thrust  the 

ter  for  their  wealthy  patrons.  publicly  owned  U.S.  oil  and  gas  producers  independents  into  a  new  prosperity." 

6.  on  depletion  is  discriminatory  against  showed    an    estimated    average    return    on  A   December   2.    1974   article    in    Barrons 
other  energy  sources —  equity  of  26%  in  1974,  compared  to  an  estl-  Financial  Weekly  describee  the  independent's 

Sixth,  depletion  Is  a  highly  discriminatory  mated  return  of  "only"  20%  for  the  major  advantageous  position  as  follows: 

Incentive  In  favor  of  oil,  to  the  disadvantage  producers.  "At   the   moment,    the   Independents   are 

of  other  energy  sources.  Calculated  on  the  We  believe  that  a  phase-out  for  independ-  enjoying    their    greatest    prosperity    within 

basis  of  the  delivered  price  of  each  fuel,  the  ents  is  the  right  approach  for  Congress  to  memory  as  the  result  of  towering  oil  and 

tax  benefits  for  various  types  of  energy  are  adopt  and  that  a  permanent  exemption  for  gas  prices.  Unlike  the  big  international  com- 

estimated  as  follows:  independents  would  be  unjustified.  panles.  they  do  not  have  extensive  interest 
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lTfoX^o^'ct!^!'oT^^1S^trl^.  ItnJSr^'  "^'  "'  '^"'''^  '^'*  ^n^n.tur.1  gas.  After  January  1.  'l975.  .e- 

Nor,   since   they   are   unburdened   with  re-         F^irther   the  nrioA  nf  «ii  i«  ♦>,-,  tt  a   ♦^  Pletlon  must  be  computed  on  a  cost  b^ls. 

fln-rles  and  marketing  organizations,  are  they  te  ^  fai^e  ?  bfthe  OpSc  n^io.P«   n^h^  h  ^-  ^f  ^P"*"^  '°'  ^^  P^lce  contracts  for 

plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and  ul  oil  SSs  stnS^f^e^  o?^'.  d.niP^  domestic  natural  gas  as  of  February  1,  1975. 

crude    aUocatlon    difficulties    which,    lately,  tiwi   allow^c^^iT  n^t  ^Ir^J^  ^.f    ^]  H.  °°  P'"^  Increase  is  permitted  to  reflect 

have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventor^  nroflts  nf  .r^^i^r.Tn    .t  ^    not  lucrease  the  price  the  repeal  of  depletion.  ^ 

piled  up%n  the  earfymontrofThir??!^  ^rlcrof  ^S   iV'S^lS^'nt^entL".*  df  ^^^^  l'    ^'^^'^^^    '<^'    "regulated"    domestic 

by  the  integrated  concerns."  d^s  not  omd.L^wl^^ri        /    f  ^'^"^^  natural  gas  (I.e.  Interstate  natural  gas  reg- 

CapiUl   for    independents   Is   gushing    In  c^umers  7tsTJn?^^n '^^c  T    ?' ^T'it^''  "lated  by  the  FPC)  produced  and  sold  bef of e 

anxious  to  naU  down  their  own  future  energy  Such  ?^J  th^  Sd^  ?«,?1hT^'*~  .  ®-  ^T^"**'^  ^^^  «°^*"  Independent  pre 

sources,  major  corporations  like  Bethlehem  ^^ible^Lt  ^  th„  ~^i  ^i^*  ^^  **"''  ducers-4-year  phaseout  of  percentage  de. 

Steel.  Dow  Chemical  and  DuPont.  denletl  n                                           percentage  pletlon  allowance.— 

Compared   to  the  strong  new   Incentives  °               rrvwr^  tt<,t,,»                     f  ^'   ^^''centage   depletion   Is   retained   but 

that  now  exist  for  Independents,  the  repeal  ,,                       i^onclusion  graduaUy  phased  out  for  the  first  3,000  bar- 

of  the  depletion  allowance  U  not  a  slgnlflcanc  Chairman,  whatever  the  merits  of  de-  ^Is  per  day  of  domestic  crude  oil  production 

problem  In  their  future.  pletlon   when   It   was  first   enacted   half   a  Tb»  percentages  are  reduced  from  22%    as 

10.  Prices  paid  by  consumers—  century  ago,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  follows: 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  support  ^'lo^'nows  tax  windfall  that  It  confers  today  Percent 

the  depletion  allowances  occasionally  argue  ^'^  ^^^  °^  *^®  nation's  wealthiest  corpora-     1976-76   __..            j. 

that  repeal  of  depletion  may  raise  the  cost  *^°°^-                                                                           1977-78   ~I      8 

of  gasoline  to  consumers  at  the  pump,  pos-  No  one  likes  to  lose  a  tax  loophole.  In  this     ^®'^    °" 0 

slbly  by  as  much  as  3  cents  a  gallon.  In  this  limited  sense,  the  arguments  raised  on  behalf  2.  For  taxnavers  whose  ftv..r«»«  hom„  « 

time  of  deep  recession,  we  should  not  lightly  of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance  are  ductlon  e^^S^  ^7/^!  ^I  ?,"** 

take   a   step    that   could   drain   substantial  understandable.  But  we  find  them  unaccepta-  U  portioned  nrora^^pknh  J  f^^^^ 

consumer  purchasing  power  from  the  econ-  ble  The  Senate  can  vote  for  repeal  of  deple-  paS^  nSuciSe  n^^^rH-              **"*  ^"'^ 

O'^y-  tion.   with  full  confidence  that  each  Inde-  a   Lim,^r«^f  ?^  k^®'  ,      . 

But  the  price  Increase  estimate  assumes  pendent  and  every  other  oU  producer  m  the  tlon  to^PmL^  J'iT^           .  *  ^f^  exemp. 

that  the  OU  companies  will  pass  along  the  nation  has  all  the  incentive  he  fairly  neSs  ne5e?und«^nSon  c^^i'"°"^  °'  ''"^• 

full  loss  of  the  depletion  loophole  to  con-  to  explore  and  drill  for  oil.  4No  exem^i^?^,^^^ 

sumers.  But  all  of  that  loss  can  and  should  In  America  In  1975.  oil  Is  a  very  profitable  5   Sn  !«!!  !        ,     ?l     ^  °'^*"- 

be  absorbed  by  the  oU  Industry's  enormous  business.  "ITie  depletlonZowLceLnoTonger  it^'rZ^^^T^^'i''  for  integrated  producers 

profits  Not  a  penny  need  be  passed  through  wise  or  needed,  and  the  ^nate  Jfu  L  fX  ^  5^*f,:°tl^  ^  "^*°«  °'  "'^^K)  - 

to  the  American  consumer,  and  oU  profits  Justified  In  voting  to  repeal  It  ^nn^V^t^^^*^^"*'  revenue  effecfr-«250 

would  still  be  out  of  sight.                                          ^.^ y   ^          ^^  "•  mmion  In  1976  and  1976;   $125  mUUon  In 

Tni«1rtlt.«„    +>,-„,       .1.  FACT  SHEET— PROPOSED  DEPLETION  REPEAL  1977  and  1978.  ""onia 

In  addition,  the  calculation  assumes  a  48%                                   amendment  .»   r^  ♦v  _      . 

effective  tax  rate  on  oU  profits    But    as  we         a    t>»,.„.i     ,              7^    ^  7.  Of  the  approximately  10,000  U.S.  petro- 

have  noted,  the  effective  tw  rate  on  America's  «n^»  f^^i-lf    Percentage  depletion  allow-  leum  producers,  the  exemption  will  be  avaU- 

major  oU  companies  Is  far  ™w1r  onlTa^ru?  22 '    denleTlon^o?^^?^  /n?"*"*. '*""  '^^'^  *''^*'  *°  ^'  ^"*  *'^"*  "^^  producers,  and  ^l 

5%  or  6%.  Therefore,  even  If  the  cost  of  the  Ss  wells  wi?h  ^Jffn^  o^  ?^%^°'"«°"  °l  '^I!'"  »PP^°^a^ly  85^%  of  current  VS. 

repeal  Of  depletion  is  fuuy  passed  through  to  loVo^U  tac^mTSln^^h^JroSrt^^^^^^  ""T^T^.               ,     ^ 

l?uld  ^m^^e  fi:  u7T.  *'  r^  ^r''        '■  ^P**"'''  •"  °'  -^-""^  l^^^Te  ?o?most        Ji.s^'bmioJrml'^  *""  an««dm.nt.^ 
would  be  more  like  1/3  of  a  cent  a  gallon,     domestic  and  all  foreign  production  of  oU         $3  bluTon  ?n  19^ 

RANDOM  SURVEY  OF  SMALL.  NONINTEGRATED  PUBLICLY  OWNED  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 


Percent 

Gross  revenues  (millions) Earnings  per  share  shaSde" 

Production  1071  — —  equity 
''"'  ''''  »73         (estim'aVe;                 1972                 1973         (estim'/t'e^  (estim^/t^J 

Adobe 1  c  Mj  ..  r.. 

Aberdeen  PetroleuVf.:::;: *'^.  »•"  J10.16               $15.0               J0.45               $0.55               $0  90  ?s  n 

AustralOil ,  -  ,1'2  „•"  .59                    1.0                   .07                     01                     24  98 

Amarex....                  ^,739  II.9  13.2                    17.0                   .94                     74                  .-^  90 

Apexc.  ,.(^)  III  5.26                  9.0                  .33                    M                 130  VA 

Ar^o Petroleum.  ::;:::;:; '*-^  \^i  10.42         17.0          .78          .%         \%  ?H 

Baruch  Foster Hi:: g>  3.18  5.91                  12.0                   .40                   .84                  \n  ao 

Basm  Petroleum ' },<  -JS  83                   1.7                 (.06)               (.04)                  30  9ft  n 

ButtesGasftoii....:::: : .c  <v  ,ii  i|-6         23.0         '.22          «         im  aS 

C  S  K  Petroleum...  .:::::: '5,485  19.8  23.9                  33.0                  .73                 L33                 2M  2^0 

Consolidated  Oil  &Ga$....::: J3  3?2  ^.8  5.0                   9.0                 .33                 .57                f|g  fH 

Coqurna :j|J?  ?-8  11.4                    18.0                  (.  U)                    17                     on  ]ln 

Damson...           '^-^^  20*  3.55                  7.0                 \(s'               in                 ?fin  «2 

EasonOil...     .    <'?  <-3  5.4                     ao                     U                  'w                  ^fS  ?5.0 

Equi'vOiL...     j'f'JSJ  10.1  14.5                     21.0                   11                     l^                   240  Inn 

FelmontOil '•'f*  .f-W  3,89                    7.5                   .35                  101                  200  ?nS 

Hamilton  Bros  Petrolwm::;::: |'|?f  ".♦  1?                  23.0                  .95                 Me                 \Z  isS 

tl=KS-:::------"-------"-----"      -:|  J  ,:           ^o         f,         .n         |  | 

^i^^fl^^-^'^---^^^^^^^^^^         I  I  Vo         VA        ^:%        }|        3:|  | 

Patrick  Petroleum....:::::::;; ,,^  ,\l  40                    4.8                  .38                  ;40                   "46  inn 

Petroleum  Lewis ?'°H  IJ?  26.0                  32.0                  .72                 1.02                 IM  no 

Prairie  0,1  Royalties ::; ^'l*?  f^  If?                    11.0                  1.45                  2  11                  ign  ?H 

Pan  Canadian  petroleum :::::::::::::::         ^  4^:8  7];^         i2^;g         M         :%         ^^  Ig 

Average  return  on  equity '       '  ~ ' 

- 25.8  .. 

'  1973:  Petroleum  Information  Corp.  ~~  ~                                        " 

!  \e^l  'u*"  '■'**'  ''bl'd;  actual  fijture  not  available  *  '''1  •  Moody's;  Petroleum  Engineer;  annual  reports. 

1972:  Moody,;  Petroleum  Engineer.  Source:  Financial  data-Standard  and  Poor',  stock  report,  production  d.ta. 


Percent  tai 
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1« 


0 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

NA 

NA 

0 

12 

0 

NA 
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NA 

0 

0 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS-CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  (UPDATED  BY  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE)  PERCENT  RETURN  ON  STOCKHOLDERS  EQUITY  FOR  MAJOR 

U.S.  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES,  1967-74 


Company 


1974  1973  1972  1971  1970  1969  1968   1967 


Exxon 22. 1 

Mobil 17.5 

Texaco.... 19.0 

Gulf 18.4 

Standard  Oil  (California) 16.6 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 22.0 

Shell 18.6 

Continental 17. 1 

Arco 13.7 

Phillips 20.9 

Occidental 30.7 


19.4 

12.5 

12.6 

12.0 

10  4  13.0 

13.0 

16  0 

11.2 

11.2 

10.6 

10.1 

10.5 

10.0 

17.6 

12.4 

13.4 

13.1 

13.1 

15.4 

lb.  3 

14.8 

3.6 

10.2 

10.4 

12.1 

13.2 

13.1 

IS,  7 

10.5 

10.4 

9.8 

10.2 

10.7 

10.8 

1.3.1 

9.9 

9.6 

9.3 

10.0 

10.1 

9.5 

11.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.6 

10.9 

12.3 

13.8 

14.5 

10.4 

7.1 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

11.1 

7.8 

6.6 

6.9 

7.4 

8.4 

11.0 

10.2 

12.4 

8.2 

7.6 

7.0 

8.1 

8.5 

U.U 

7.2 

1.3 

NA 

18.0 

20.3 

17.7 

11.1 

Company 


1974  1973  1972  1971  1970  1969  1968   1967 


Union       15.7  10.1  7.6  7.4  7.6  10.5  11.0  11.2 

Sun                16.8  10.8  8.8  8.8  8.4  9.4  10.8  10.6 

Cities  Service 12.9  9.3  7.8  7.7  8.9  10.3  9.9  10.9 

Ashland 19.5  18.2  13.5  5.3  8.5  13.3  13.8  15.2 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) 10.8  6.8  5.3  5.2  6.8  5.3  13.0  13.8 

Getty                         17.2  9.1  5.5  9.2  8.3  9.4  8.3  10.5 

Amerada'Hes",' 23.5  33.9  4.7  24.0  25.7  23.2  17.8  16.9 

Marathon 18.7  15.9  10.1  9.0  11.5  12.7  12.7  12.3 

Commonwealth 4.9  20.5  1.8  9.5  11.3  16.7  14.8  14.9 

Industry  composite' 19.1  15.1  


NA— Not  available. 

1  Including  46  companies  in  1974  and  40  companies  for  1973. 


Sources:  Business  Week,  Mar.  24, 1975,  p.  73  and  Mar.  9.  1974,  p.  99;  also  Fortune  500  listings 
from  Fortune  for  the  years  1968-73. 


Sale, 


Profits 


Margin, 


Company 


4th  Chg. 

qtr.  from 

1974  1973 

($  mil.)  (percent) 


Trinity  Industries" 56.7  9 

Tylert 69.7  25 

Unarco  Industriest - ♦2-1  10 

Union't 30.9  14 

U.S.  Industries 359.0  -6 

Vulcan  Materials! 105.8  19 

Waico  National' 29-1  6 

Wheelabrator-Fryet 91.9 20 

Industry  compwite 8.215.2  U       32,584.6 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  (FUEL) 

Crude,  integrated  domestic  and  international 
oil,  coal 

Amerada  Hess »979.5  49 

American  Petiofina 221.2  32 

ApooOilt '58.2  40 

Ashland  Oil  »t .  922.1  45 

Atlantic  Richfield 11.927.5  44 

Cities  Servicet 767.4  32 

Clark  Oil  8.  Refiningt '}17.5  -7 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining. 197.6  5 

Continental  O.lt !}'3fi-9  tl 

Creole  Petroleum «1,357.6  58 

Crown  Central  Petroleumt 113.8  -33 

Earth  Resnjrces' '53.5  108 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 168.6  87 

[Sfr*""" '■:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  iw  ll 

Gen.  Amer.  Oil  Co.  of  Texas* >26.1  41 

Getty  Oil 777.6  62 

Gulf  Oil '♦.127.0  56 

Kerr-McGeet ♦♦7.7  130 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration '72.0  18 

Mapco 81.9  71 

Marathon  Oil '762.1  55 

Mobil  Oil '5.410.0  43 

Murphy  Oilt '245.4  54 

Natomas '65.8  57 

North  American  Coal '37.4  9 

Occidental  Petroleumt '•  363-7  45 

Pennzoilt- .♦- '259.7  45 

Petrolane' .  l<S-0  19 

Phillips  Petroleum '^302.6  36 

Pittston 331.2  53 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining ,68.5  2Z 

Reserve  Oil  4  Gas '207.6  28 

Shell  Oil l'?S5-5  59 

SkellyOil .2M-8  61 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) «2, 551.0  56 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) 637.8  64 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Californiat 4.950.5  114 

Suburban  Propane  6as» 69.7  34 

Sun  Oil 1.022.8  44 

Tesoro  Petroleumt 177-?  §§ 

Texacot '6.738.0  88 

Texas  Oil  &  Gas* „56.1  71 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  Californi* '1,288.0  65 

United  Refining.. '69.5  76 

Westmoreland  Coalt 112.9  151 

Industry  composite 56,019.0  57     207,126.5 

NONBANK  FINANCIAL 

American  Express .—  566.0  13 

American  General  Insurance 324.0  27 

Capital  Holding 97.5  12 

Continental  Corp 475.8  11 

Crum&Forster 230.8  9 

Federal  National  Mortgage 578. 1  26 

Gulf  Life  Holding 63.9  8 

Heller(WalterE.)  International 95.2  14 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


<%g. 

12  mo. 

from 

1974 

1973 

($  mil.) 

(percent) 

209.1 

16 

286.0 

47 

175.9 

31 

132.1 

26 

1,566.7 

-4 

431.0 

32 

114.5 

7 

351.0 

36 

4th  Chg.  Chf.  4tli  4th 

qtr.  from  12  mo.  from  qtr.  qtr. 

1974  1973  1974  1973  1974  1973 

($mil.)  (percent)  ($  mil.)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 
com. 

„*"'■ 
12  mo. 

ending 

Dec.  21, 


12 

mo. 

earning, 

P-E  per 

Feb.  28  share 


2.2 
2.8 
1.3 
0.9 
-14.4 
8.6 
1.0 
4.2 


28 
29 
.9 
171 
NM 
31 
30 
21 


7.3 
12.6 
10.5 

2.3 
18.1 
30.0 

2.6 
12.7 


34 
44 

103 

-7 

-72 

29 

32 

27 


3.9 
4.0 
3.2 
2.9 
NM 
8.1 
3.3 
4.6 


3.3 
3.9 
3.9 
1.2 
2.7 
7.4 
2.7 
4.6 


21.4 

24.7 

32.7 

5.5 

2.7 

21.2 

13.2 

NA 


4 
4 

3 
10 
3 
6 
6 
8 


18 


295.3 


-19      1,485.9 


8 


3.6 


4.9 


14.0 


3.783.4 

953.0 

230.9 

3,500.3 

7,166.9 

2.806.1 

592.7 

1,074.9 

7,127.0 

4, 901. 5 

412.5 

169.7 

543.4 

1%.4 

41.971.0 

98.5 

2.742.3 

16.706.0 

1.550.3 

274.8 

249.8 

2,922.4 

20,  370. 0 

882.3 

269.1 

161.4 

5, 537. 5 

941.6 

511.2 

5,105.7 

1,145.7 

267.3 

724.7 

7. 633. 5 
991.8 

9,263.0 

2, 226. 9 

17, 187.  3 

247.7 

3. 799. 6 
581.4 

23,993.0 
190.0 

4. 435. 7 
288.3 
399.0 


97 

67.8 

113 

22.4 

63 

-2.4 

59 

38.6 

60 

96.9 

38 

46.4 

42 

-7.6 

121 

-2.2 

50 

61.8 

125 

58.4 

93 

-0.6 

70 

1.8 

63 

11.8 

67 

3.2 

63 

860.0 

54 

7.9 

71 

58.6 

95 

185.0 

113 

31.0 

46 

23.9 

72 

15.2 

83 

40.9 

60 

136.3 

73 

13.0 

144 

17.2 

29 

1.1 

84 

79.9 

55 

28.9 

32 

8.0 

66 

84.5 

68 

40.9 

35 

5.7 

78 

2.8 

56 

158.2 

55 

35.5 

68 

174.8 

48 

28.6 

121 

293.0 

39 

4.1 

66 

53.9 

74 

12.8 

103 

319.8 

86 

11.7 

71 

55.5 

132 

1.3 

130 

9.4 

-49 

34 

riM 

12 

6 

10 

NM 

NM 

-31 

-28 

NM 

133 

59 

-13 

9 

28 

11 

-20 

65 

23 

80 

-28 

-51 

-6 

127 

-15 

63 

39 

23 

-3 

356 

-1 

-36 

99 

HI 

44 

146 

4 

12 

-28 

10 

-29 

214 

9 

-52 

901 


201.9 

86.7 
8.0 
117.2 
474.6 
203.8 
-7.1 

10.7 
327.6 

74.4 

10.2 
8.4 

42.0 

17.3 
140.0 

30.7 
281.0 
065.0 
116.4 
108.0 

41.3 
170.5 
040.1 

66.6 

65.9 

4.9 

322.7 

120.8 

22.3 
429.7 
113.6 

24.1 

13.6 
620.5 
113.3 
970.3 
125.9 
970.1 

13.1 
377.7 

58.9 
,586.4 

33.8 

288.0 

4.6 

36.2 


-18 

135 

NM 

22 

76 

50 

NM 

-69 

35 

-66 

21 

180 

143 

129 

29 

124 

108 

33 

85 

57 

111 

32 

22 

37 

488 

24 

169 

101 

27 

87 

347 

23 

56 

87 

158 

90 

70 

15 

30 

64 

118 

23 

95 

60 

-25 

669 


6.9 

10.1 
NM 
4.2 
5.0 
6.0 
NM 
NM 
3.1 
4.8 
NM 
3.4 
7.0 
7.6 
7.5 

30.4 
7.5 
4.5 
6.9 

33.2 

18.6 
5.4 
2.5 
5.3 

26.2 
2.9 
5.9 

11.1 
5.6 
6.5 

12.3 
8.3 
1.3 
8.1 

12.3 
6.9 
4.5 
5.9 
5.9 
5.3 
7.2 
4.7 

20.8 
4.3 
1.8 
8.3 


2ao 

10.0 

4.7 

5.4 

6.9 

7.2 

6.4 

9.1 

6.6 

9.4 

3.3 

3.0 

8.2 

8.6 

10.4 

33.6 

.11.0 

8.7 

9.6 

31.9 

17.7 

11.5 

7.4 

8.7 

18.1 

3.7 

5.2 

11.6 

5.3 

9.0 

4.1 

10.2 

2.7 

5.7 

9.4 

7.4 

3.0 

12.2 

7.0 

10.6 

10.8 

12.7 

11.3 

6.5 

6.7 

2.1 


23.5 
29.3 
12.1 
19.5 
13.7 
12.9 
-6.2 

4.9 
17.1 

9.3 

NA 
37.9 
21.9 
56.5 
22.1 
12.8 
17.2 
18.4 
20.2 

NA 
36.8 
18.7 
17.5 
25.6 
39.0 
14.0 
30.7 
18.9 
20.7 
20.9 
44.3 
22.4 
16.8 
18.6 
18.2 
22.0 
10.8 
16.6 
17.3 
16.8 
41.6 
19.0 
25.2 
15.7 
13.0 

NA 


4 
4 
4 
4 
10 
5 
NM 
13 
7 
7 
3 
5 
6 
2 
6 
8 
9 
4 
15 
8 
14 
6 
4 
4 
3 
9 
3 
6 
6 
8 
6 
10 
7 
5 
6 
6 
16 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
10 
4 
3 
4 


74     3. 195. 7 


-3    13,951.7 


40 


5.7 


9.5 


19.1 


2,138.3 
1, 166. 3 

352.2 
.1,798.0 

858.5 
2, 124. 2 

243.5 

363.2 


12 

21 

4 

9 
11 
24 

7 
59 


35.7 

14.4 

12.8 

19.0 

6.2 

18.4 

6.5 

7.2 


-6 
-23 

7 
-47 
-53 
-34 
-23 

4 


156.8 
57.4 
48.8 
91.9 
27.1 

107.4 
30.8 
26.8 


4 

-16 

13 

-30 

-43 

-15 

4 

23 


6.3 
4.4 

13.2 
4.0 
2.7 
3.2 

10.1 
7.5 


7.6 
7.3 

13.8 
8.3 
6.3 
6.1 

14.1 
8.2 


17.0 

7.9 

12.5 

NA 

7.6 

15.2 

13.9 

15.7 


17 
5 

14 

10 
9 
7 
5 

10 


3.88 
4.63 
3.33 
0.51 
0.44 
5.30 
2.76 
1.60 


2.61 


5.32 
8.13 
2.72 
4.57 
8.36 
7.58 
-1.01 
0.60 
6.47 
0.96 
6.33 
1.90 
4.72 
10.50 
14.03 
4.72 
15.00 
5.47 
4.64 
2.98 
2.21 
5.70 
10.21 
5.29 
14.62 
2.97 
5.50 
3.47 
2.24 
5.66 
6.35 
1.68 
1.08 
9.21 
9.55 
6.86 
3.44 
5.71 
2.92 
8.31 
5.60 
5.84 
1.89 
8.92 
2.49 
10.60 


6.84 


2.18 
2.19 
1.70 
3.46 
2.15 
2.30 
1.70 
2.40 


7788 
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Sales 


Profits 


Margins 


Company 


4th  Chg. 

qlr.  from 

1974  1973 

(J  mil.)  (percent) 


Chg. 

12  mo.  from 

1974  1973 

($mll.)   (percent) 


4th  Chg.  Chf.  4th  4th 

qtr.  from  12  mo.  from  qtr.  otr 

1974  1973  1974  1973  1S^4  19>3 

(J  mil.)  (percent)  (»  mil.)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 
com. 

12  mo. 

ending 

Oec2f. 


earnings 

P-E  per 

Feb.  28         share 


OIL 

Crude,  integrated  domestic  and  international 

Amerada  Hess '658  3 

American  Petrofina im'i 

ApcoCil }T?i 

Ashland  Oil».  .                   An  I 

Auantic  Richfield...."::;."!".:;;":";."  m  335:4 

Charter.. ^  iiss's 

Cities  Service * 581  i 

Clark  Oil  i  Refining :;;;:; !]^6  2 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refining                   ige'c 

ContinenUI  Oil Jl  iio"^ 

Crystal  Oil :::::.:;;:: ?3i2 

Earth  Resources < i25  7 

Edgington  Oil* :;:;::;;:::;;::;  »42:8 

E«xon "  7  5410 

General  American  Oil «.  iigc 

Getty  Oil :::::: 4^? 

Gul'Oil : ,2  908  0 

Kerr-McGee if^j 

Louisiana  Land  S  Exploration "  sss'  2 

Marathon  Oil jssa'fi 

Mobil  Oil ::::::::". >3  720  S 

Murphy  Oil :::.":::"""  mms 

Natomas '  40  8 

OccidenUI  PetroJeum.. ::::::" 1  073  5 

Pennzoil 2297  5 

Petrolane' :.:::: 122' 2 

Phillips  Petroleum                J96o'l 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining    577 

Reserve  Oil  4  Gas  .         uh'% 

Shell  Oil ,...         I  wl 

skeiiyoii....: ::::::::::::::: jimJ 

standard  Oil  (Indiana) >  1883  0 

standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.      2'316'3 

standard  Oil  (Ohio)..                        J386  6 

Suburban  Propane  Gas  >'      5i'i 

Sun  Oil ,ngJ 

Tesoro  Petroleum! ::::::::::::""  »ii2 1 

Texaco 53  579'o 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California....      >772"5 

United  Refining ::::::::::  jsii 

Industry  composite 35. 162. 0 

OIL  SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  ==== 

Baker  Oil  Tools' 52  3 

Chicago  Bridge  S  Iron.         in'c 

Dresser  Industries*                       ■jnc? 

Halliburton     .              wi  L 

Hughes  Tool....:::: sio 

Marathon  Mfg                «7 

McDermoiKi  Ray)*:..":::::::::-::::::::  ,02:8 

Onshore^...  37  g 

Parsons  (Ralph  M.')". rVS 

Reading  A  Bates'...                     ?«c 

Rucker jf-S 

sedco" ::::::::::::::::::: 2*i\ 

Smith  International  industries 37  3 

Universal  Oil  Products :::::::::  135:0 

Industry  composite 1,587.3 


78 

132 
33 
32 
32 
53 
19 
55 

126 
38 
66 
81 

138 
38 
27 

31 

48 
15 

26 

35 

36 

47 
129 

47 

28 

41 

43 

29 

88 

29 

17 

33 

49 
7 

22 

33 

94 

4/ 

39 

70 


1,920.3 
447.8 
141  2 
2, 206. 6 
4,489.1 
481.9 
2,034.7 
418.0 
487.3 
4,  500. 0 
95.6 
99.7 
117.5 
25. 683. 0 
63.7 
1, 600. 9 
9,900.0 
728.0 
183.3 
1, 858. 0 
12, 700. 0 
512.4 
110.5 
3, 345. 7 
1, 061. 9 
388.1 
3,073.5 
203.3 
406.0 
4,883.8 
582.0 
6,468.0 
7,781.8 
1,482.0 
177.3 
2, 286. 0 
341.3 
11,834.0 
2,601.1 
124.2 


42 
57 
14 
20 
17 
24 
9 
45 
63 
22 
51 
52 

102 
28 
11 
14 

29 
7 

20 
23 
23 

29 

57 

27 

19 

30 

20 

22 

57 

20 
9 

18 

33 
8 

20 

19 

55 

32 

22 

50 


131.9 

NM 

16.7 

218 

1.9 

45 

34.4 

52 

92.0 

48 

11.2 

289 

42.1 

50 

8.1 

141 

15.1 

NM 

89.3 

92 

-0.3 

NM 

0.8 

307 

3.0 

NM 

784.0 

59 

6.2 

156 

52.6 

115 

230.0 

153 

18.7 

36 

20.6 

26 

46.9 

93 

271.6 

68 

13.9 

181 

8.8 

NM 

24.3 

272 

25.4 

77 

6.5 

30 

86.7 

127 

5.7 

54 

5.3 

325 

79.4 

-2 

16.8 

31 

121.5 

53 

283.1 

94 

11.6 

-40 

3.7 

27 

74.9 

61 

12.6 

183 

453.5 

70 

51.0 

55 

2.7 

90 

245.8 
36.9 
-5.7 
97.0 
270.5 
23.1 
135.6 
30.5 
34.1 
242.7 
1.9 
3.0 
7.4 
2, 440. 0 
13.7 
135.0 
800.0 
62.8 
70.2 
129.4 
842.8 
48.5 
11.2 
79.8 
83.7 
17.7 
230.4 
19.2 
10.3 
332.7 
44.0 
511.2 
843.6 
74.1 
10.1 
229.7 
28.0 
1,292.4 
180.2 
6.1 


432 
104 
NM 

37 

40 
150 

37 
266 
990 

43 
NM 
300 
194 

59 
-5 

77 
79 

24 

11 
62 
46 
239 
179 
305 
43 
24 
55 
26 
120 
28 
17 
36. 
54 
24 
21 
48 
97 
45 
48 
65 


2.0 
9.9 
4.7 
5.4 
6.9 
7.0 
7.2 
6.4 
8.0 
6.3 
NM 
3.0 
8.5 
10.4 
33.5 
11.0 
7.9 
9.6 
36.7 
8.4 
7.3 
8.7 
21.5 
2.3 
8.5 
5.3 
9.0 
9.9 
3.2 
5.7 
10.3 
6.5 
12.2 
3.0 
7.0 
10.6 
11.2 
12.7 
6.6 
6.7 


NM 

33.9 

7.3 

18.3 

4.2 

-9.0 

4.7 

18.2 

6.1 

7.8 

2.8 

21.2 

5.7 

9.3 

4.1 

33.4 

NM 

20.5 

4.5 

14.5 

NM 

11.5 

1.3 

18.7 

1.8 

40.7 

9.0 

19.4 

16.6 

6.1 

6.7 

9.1 

4.8 

14.8 

8.2 

12.5 

36.7 

32.2 

5.9 

15.9 

5.9 

16.0 

4.3 

25.4 

1.8 

8.0 

1.2 

7.2 

6.1 

13.4 

5.8 

18.8 

5.7 

12.4 

8.3 

20.7 

1.4 

NA 

7.  J 

h.l 

9.1 

7.7 

3.6 

13.1 

9  4 

15.7 

5.4 

6.8 

6.8 

14.9 

8.8 

10.8 

7.7 

27.6 

10.9 

17.6 

5.9 

10.1 

6.0 

20.2 

40     li7,910.5 


5 
9 

NM 
6 

21 
5 

11 
4 
6 
9 

14 

12 
5 
8 

18 

20 
6 

31 

22 

10 
6 

10 

17 

10 

11 
7 

17 

28 

10 

12 

17 

13 

6 

23 

7 

9 

9 

6 

8 

5 


6.59 
4.09 
-2.02 
3.87 
4.76 
5.25 
5.21 
4.29 
2.30 
4.81 
1.10 
0.71 
4.76 
10.89 
2.17 
7.15 
4.06 
2.52 
1.94 
4.32 
8.28 
8.32 
2.75 
1.10 
2.43 
1.78 
3.05 
1.36 
0.81 
4.94 
3.71 
7.33 
4.97 
2.71 
2.27 
5.25 
5.37 
4.75 
5.50 
3.39 


27     3,164.7 


80     9,669.6 


55 


9.0 


7.0 


15.1 


11 


5.38 


26 

-6 

21 

20 

22 

-4 

4 

45 

17 

38 

60 

38 

38 

-19 


194.7 

264.8 

1, 025. 2 

2, 131. 0 

121.8 

252.1 

386.2 

107.5 

182.7 

103.0 

85.1 

142.9 

129.6 

636.0 


14 

3 
13 
50 
22 
12 

6 

20 

-15 

27 

35 

9 
32 
28 


3.4 

11.6 

14.9 

24.9 

3.9 

-9.8 

10.6 

4.6 

1.5 

2.2 

1.0 

6.9 

2.9 

6.9 


41 

-12 

23 

44 

39 
NM 
74 
26 
27 
59 
NM 
40 
83 
93 


12.6 

29.4 

44.2 

90.4 

13.6 

-19.0 

26.4 

16.3 

3.7 

9.0 

2.5 

21.2 

8.5 

18.8 


13 

-11 
14 
37 
31 

NM 
67 
18 
24 
55 

401 
37 
49 
50 


6.4 
ia4 
4.8 
4.5 

11.5 
NM 

10.3 

14.1 
2.3 
7.7 
3.8 

15.1 
7.7 
5.1 


5.8 
11.1 
4.8 
3.7 

10.1 
5.1 
6.2 

16.2 
2.1 
6.7 
NM 

14.7 
5.8 
2.1 


17.0 

NA 

8.6 

18.4 

NA 

-29.1 

12.5 

NA 

15.4 

11.0 

19.5 

16.9 

13.4 

11.1 


27 
32 
16 
33 
26 
NM 
23 
11 
15 
21 
15 
25 
22 
9 


13        5, 862. 7 


24 


85.4 


18 


1.26 
3.04 
3.38 
5.04 
2.71 
-5.92 
3.91 
2.38 
1.62 
1.48 
0.67 
2.09 
1.17 
1.88 


277.5 


16 


5.4 


5.2 


12.1 


21 


2.45 


■  4lh  quarter  ending  Nov.  30. 

'  4th  quarter  ending  Oct  31. 

» 1st  quarter  and  most  recent  12  mos.  ending  Dec.  31. 

*  1st  quarter  and  most  recent  12  mos.  ending  Nov.  30. 

[From  Fortune,  June  1974] 

The  New  On.  Rush  in  Otjh  Own 

Backyard 

(By  Eleanore  Carrutb) 

These  are  tremendous  times  lor  independ- 
ent oUmen,  the  best  many  of  them  have 
ever  known.  After  nearly  two  decades  of  In- 
creasing hardship,  spectacularly  higher  prices 
for  oU  and  gas  have  suddenly  thrust  the 
independents  into  an  unwonted  prosperity. 
For  most  of  them,  however,  the  point  of  the 
higher  price  Is  not  Just  the  present  profit 
It  brings,  but  the  Incentive  it  provides  to  look 
for  new  sources  of  oil.  Once  again  they  can 
afford  to  take  the  splendid  gambles  that 
bring  the  biggest  reward— a  great  new 
discovery. 

"It's  the  burled-treasure  business  all  ovc- 
again,"  exclaims  John  Read,  an  ebullient 
small  Independent  from  Houston.  "There 
isn't  anything  more  romantic."  And  as  an- 
other oUman  says,  "You  can  be  as  romantic 
as  you  want  to  be  at  these  prices  " 


» 1st  quarter  and  most  recent  12  mos.  ending  Oct  31. 
•  2d  quarter  and  most  recent  12  mos.  ending  Dec.  31. 

Source:  Business  Week  Mar.  9, 1974. 


The  Independents,  who  do  most  of  the 
nation's  exploring  and  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas,  have  already  put  just  about  everv  rig 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  into  the  field. 
They  are  reconsidering  abandoned  prospects 
and  poring  over  old  maps  to  find  oppor- 
tunities they  had  passed  up  before.  They  are 
beefing  up  exploration,  making  new  "land 
plays,  and  in  general  operating  at  a  hectic 
pace  rare  in  any  business  at  any  time  or 
place. 

MORE    MONET    THAN    THET   CAN   SPEND 

Their  place,  their  home  drilling  ground. 
Is  the  old  "Lower  Forty-Eight."  as  it's  viewed 
from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  territory  these  days — despite  all 
the  hoopla  that  has  been  made  over  Alaska 
and  the  continental  shelf.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Stirvey  estimates  that  more  oil  re- 
mains to  be  discovered  in  the  Lower  Forty- 
Eight  than  In  Alaska  and  offshore  comt>i7ied. 

Moreover,  that  oil  can  be  got  out  faster, 
without  hassles  with  environmentalists  or 
long    waits    for    the    construction    of   huge 


pipelines.  So  oilmen  are  on  the  march  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Florida  Gulf, 
from  the  West  Texas  Permian  Basin  to  Mich- 
igan's northern  border,  and  a  good  many 
points  roundabout  and  in  between  (see  the 
map  on  page  159). 

Funds  for  exploration  are  pouring  In  to 
the  Independents  from  all  directions.  "There's 
maybe  more  money  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,"  remarks  Kenneth  Hill,  of  Blyth 
Eastman  Dillon,  a  longtime  expert  observer 
of  the  oil  scene.  Independents  are  generating 
a  larger  cash  flow  from  the  higher  prices  they 
get  from  their  own  production.  There  is  also 
a  great  upsurge  In  the  capital  flowing  from 
their  traditional  sources,  private  Investors 
organized  In  small  groups  or  in  the  more 
recent,  pubUcly  held  "drUllng  funds." 

And,  finally,  a  totally  new  source  of  funds 
has  entered  the  market.  Many  of  the  larger 
Independent  explorers  are  being  flnanced  by 
major  Industrial  corporations  that  want  to 
nail  down  their  own  future  energy  sources, 
among  them  Bethlehem  Steel,  Dow  Chemi- 
cal. DuPont,  Olln.  and  Certain-teed. 
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Yet,  perversely,  the  boom  also  has  Its 
dangers  for  some  of  the  Independents  who 
survived  all  those  years  of  famine.  Some  of 
those  big  industrial  companies  are  not  only 
supplying  money — they  are  gobbling  up  in- 
dependents and  are  themselves  becoming  an 
important  force  In  the  exploration  game. 
Furthermore,  the  major  oil  companies  are 
getting  interested  in  exploring  on  the  Lower 
Forty-Eight  again,  after  most  of  them  had 
neglected  It  for  years,  and  the  Independents 
will  have  to  compete  with  them  for  places 
to  drill  and  for  scarce  equipment.  A  number 
of  independents  will  themselves  have  to  grow 
at  lot  bigger  or  they  will  find  it  harder  to 
survive.  The  business  may  be  in  for  some 
sweeping  structural  changes. 

A   SINCLE-IUNDEO    CONCERN 

Independents  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
They  range  from  the  lone  prospector  with 
his  office  In  his  hat  to  a  few  public  com- 
panies, such  as  Superior  Oil  and  Lo\ilsiana 
Land  &  Exploration,  that  are  large  enough 
to  place  on  Foetttne's  list  of  the  Second  500 
largest  industrial  corporations.  All  independ- 
ents, however,  hav«  one  thing  In  common; 
they  are  concerned  with  the  finding  and 
producing  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil.  Their 
work  pretty  much  stops  at  the  wellhead;  they 
do  not  refine,  distribute,  or  market  the  stuff. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  of  them 
there  are,  but  a  reasonable  guess  Is  that  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  entrepreneurs  actively 
conduct  exploration  operations.  They  drill 
anywhere  from  Jtist  a  few  wells  apiece  up  to, 
in  rare  instances,  a  hundred  or  more  in  a 
year.  Collectively,  they  probably  find  well 
over  half  of  the  oil  and  gas  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land. They  drill  at  least  80  percent  of  oil 
exploratory  wells  ( those  aimed  at  discovering 
new  reserves)  and  more  than  75  percent  of 
all  development  wells  (those  aimed  at  ex- 
panding production  in  established  fields). 
Independents  sank  about  20,000  of  the  26,400 
wells  drilled  last  year,  at  an  average  cost  of 
some  $115,000  per  well.  In  general,  the  majors 
have  been  off  "elephant  hunting"  for  large 
new  fields  In  the  Mideast,  Alaska,  and  the 
U.S.  continental  shelf.  Exxon,  the  biggest  oil 
company  in  the  world,  drilled  only  thirty- 
five  exploratory  wells  In  the  Forty-Eight 
last  year. 

The  Independent  oilman  Is  not  by  any 
means  as  "independent"  as  he  might  at  first 
seem.  He  searches  out  likely  prospects,  ac- 
quires the  land  he  needs  to  make  a  "play," 
raises  money  for  driUlng,  and,  finally,  drills 
the  well.  But  along  this  complicated,  some- 
times tortuovis,  way  he  usually  depends  upon 
a  great  many  specialists  whose  services  he 
employs  or  purchases,  frequently  by  cutting 
them  in  for  a  piece  of  hlB  action.  Geologists 
advise  him  on  where  to  drill.  "Land  men" 
put  together  blocks  of  leases  ("land  plays") . 
And  drUllng  contractors,  who  own  the  rigs 
and  employ  crews  of  roughnecks  and  rotist- 
abouts.  do  the  actual  drilling. 

The  Independents  also  depend  heavily  on 
the  large  oil  companies  in  a  complex  and  In- 
timate way.  The  majors  do  most  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  geological  and  geo- 
physical work,  acciunulate  g^at  land  banks 
of  leased  acreage,  and  then,  in  order  to  get 
the  prospects  evaluated,  farm  out  lots  of 
the  acreage  for  the  Independents  to  drill. 
With  his  lower  overhead  costs  and  his  greater 
agility,  an  independent  can  get  along,  even 
prosper,  on  these  lesser  prospects,  whereas 
a  major,  with  a  large  organization  to  support, 
obviously  must  concentrate  on  searching  out 
the  truly  big  finds. 

"DRT-HOLE    MONET"    COMES    IN    HANDT 

If  the  Independent  drills  a  successful  wild- 
cat on  a  farm-out,  he  and  the  oil  company 
may  share  In  subsequent  production  from 
the  acreage.  That  is  one  reason  why  inde- 
pendents, who  account  for  only  one-thlM 


of  the  nation's  crude  production,  drill  for 
and  find  a  much  greater  percentage  than 
they  end  up  actually  owning. 

Even  when  an  independent  is  on  hU  own 
play,  the  major  will  sometimes  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  an  exploratory  well  in  ex- 
change for  the  valuable  information  that 
only  drilling  turns  up.  (The  Industry  calls 
these  payments  either  "dry-hole  money,"  In 
the  case  of  an  unsuccessful  try,  or  "bottom- 
hole  money,"  which  is  paid  regardless  of 
success  or  failure.)  This  interdependence 
among  companies  that  also  compete  with  one 
another  has,  quite  natvu-ally,  created  an 
ambivalent  friend-foe  relationship  between 
the  independents  and  majors. 

It  was  not  a  greatly  rewarding  relationship 
during  all  those  lean  years.  As  costs  rose  and 
prices  for  oil  and  gas  remained  low,  drilling 
activity  declined  In  the  Lower  Forty-Eight. 
By  last  year,  successful  exploratory  oil  wells 
had  dropped  to  619,  the  lowest  since  1943, 
and  all  drilling,  including  development,  was 
down  53  percent  from  the  record  year  of 
1956.  But  now  princely  prices  have  awakened 
interest  in  sleeping  beauties  all  over  the 
continent.  The  awakening  came  first  in  nat- 
ural gas,  where  prices  climbed  earlier  than 
in  oil. 

Beginning  alxjut  three  years  ago,  the  price 
of  unregulated  gas  sold  intrastate  began  to 
rise  sharply,  and  it  has  since  almost  quad- 
rupled. Then  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
began  to  let  the  price  of  gas  sold  interstate 
rise  after  years  of  holding  it  so  low  that  the 
stuff  was  scarcely  worth  looking  for.  The 
FPC  has  been  approving  price  increases  on 
a  rising  scale,  and  further  freelng-up  Is 
widely  expected. 

Independents  consequently  started  search- 
ing for  gas  again,  and  the  numtier  of  success- 
ful exploratory  gas  wells  brought  in  Jiunped 
from  below  500  in  1970  to  a  record  of  900 
last  year.  Some  experts  believe  that  devel- 
opment drilling,  now  at  a  record  high,  will 
arrest  the  six-year  downtrend  in  proven  re- 
serves on  the  Lower  Forty-Eight.  Once  de- 
velopment drilling  catches  up  with  new  dis- 
coveries, the  reserve  figures  may  well  rise 
again. 

What  hi4>pened  with  gas  is  a  harbinger  of 
things  to  come  in  oil.  At  $10.25  a  barrel,  up 
from  $3.40  in  1972,  Independents  once  again 
consider  oil  more  valuable  to  the  explorer 
than  gas — even  gas  at  $1.30  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  the  highest  It  has  climbed  so  far. 

EVEN  THE  BLACK  MARKKT  DRIED  trp 

One  of  the  big  questions  about  the  future 
supply  of  domestic  oil  Is  how  fast  and  how 
much,  the  Independents  will  be  able  to  step 
up  exploration.  Coming  on  top  of  the  search 
for  gas,  the  search  for  oil  has  created  fierce 
competition  for  the  scarce  resources  needed 
for  drilling.  After  so  many  years  of  moribund 
activity,  the  industry  is  confronted  with 
shortages  on  all  sides.  There  Is  a  dearth  of 
assembled  prospects  and  the  technical  peo- 
ple to  handle  them — gecrioglsts,  geophyslclsts, 
and  petroleum  engineers.  As  for  eqiilpment 
and  oil-country  goods.  It's  difficult  to  know 
which  shortage  is  most  acute — ^rlgs,  crews  to 
man  them,  tubing,  casing,  tool  joints,  or 
drilling  bits.  "You  can  have  everything  ready 
to  go  and  if  you're  missing  just  one  small 
item,  you  lose  your  chance  at  the  barrel." 
complains  one  oilman. 

Consequently,  operators  are  scrounging 
around  de^erately.  They  are  paying  twice 
as  much  for  used  pipe  as  for  new  pipe,  but  a 
string  of  drill  pipe  ordered  from  the  mill  to- 
day will  not  be  delivered  imtil  mld-1976. 
Now,  says  one,  "even  the  black  market  has 
dried  up."  (The  mills,  meanwhile,  have  In- 
creased their  prices  by  about  20  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  several  months.) 

Oilmen  are  already  running  just  about 
every  rig  capable  of  turning  a  rotary  table. 
They  have  resurrected  almost  all  the  usable 


rigs  that  were  left  Inactive  In  the  slow  years, 
in  many  cases  cannibalizing  several  broken- 
down  rigs  to  put  together  a  single  good  one. 
During  1973,  primarily  In  search  of  gas,  the 
industry  Increased  the  niunber  of  active  rigs 
in  the  field  from  a  low  of  1,000  to  some  1,400. 
That  represents  about  an  86  percent  utiliza- 
tion of  the  1,650  rigs  available  and  is  pretty 
near  maximum  possible  (allowing  for  sea- 
sonal variations  and  downtime  for  traveling 
and  repairs) . 

ROUGHNECKS  ARE  HARD  TO  FIND 

Drilling  contractors  to  run  the  rigs  are  In 
short  supply,  too.  Many  left  the  field  during 
the  long  years  of  inactivity  and  some  Inde- 
pendents doubt  that  they  will  return  now. 
Says  W.  K.  McWmiams  Jr.,  chairman  of 
McMoRan  Exploration  of  Dallas:  "The  con- 
tracting business  is  a  dog-eat-dog  business, 
one  of  the  nastiest  you  can  be  In.  I  hope 
they  come  back,  but  I  wonder."  The  remain- 
ing contractors,  rememljering  the  lean  times, 
may  be  reluctant  to  commit  what  they  re^ 
gard  as  large  sums— up  to  $2  million  for  a 
land  rotary— for  additional  new  rigs,  when 
they  are  hard  pressed  to  man  the  ones  they 
own.  "Getting  roughnecks  Is  heU,"  says  one. 

The  search  for  supplies  and  people  is  com- 
plicated by  the  Interlocking  relationships 
among  majors,  independents,  drilling  con- 
tractors, jobbers,  and  distributors,  as  well  as 
a  whole  network  of  suppliers  who  in  turn 
depend  on  a  flow  of  castings,  fewglngs,  and 
machine  tools.  In  such  an  atomized  industry, 
it  Is  impossible  for  a  few  large  companies, 
laden  with  riches,  to  deal  with  a  few  other 
major  corporations  to  assiwe  an  adequate 
stream  of  supplies. 

Right  now  the  independents  are  getting 
land  deals  set  and  geophysical  work  done,  but 
unless  the  pipe  supply  is  certain,  many  of 
them  will  not  make  firm  commitments  to 
drilling  contractors.  With  a  lower  number 
of  commitments,  in  ttun,  the  contractors 
will  order  fewer  rigs  than  they  otherwise 
might.  The  shortages  and  the  splintered 
structiure  of  the  Industry,  in  short,  are  creat- 
ing a  problem.  The  National  Petroleum 
Council,  at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  is  directing  six  Industry  task 
forces  that  are  trying  to  Identify  the  supply 
bottlenecks  and  recommend  ways  to  cut 
through  them  to  step  up  exploration  in  the 
next  few  years. 

This  year,  total  footage  drUled  will  be  up 
anywhere  from  12  to  14  percent  over  1973, 
according  to  various  trade  estimates.  But 
with  all  the  avaUable  rigs  at  work  already, 
the  industry  cannot  h<^e  to  maintain  that 
kind  of  Increase  over  the  next  year  or  two. 
The  number  of  rigs  available  in  the  US.  will 
go  up  only  about  3  percent  this  year  and 
next,  partly  because  so  many  rigs  buUt  here 
are  exported,  and  that  will  hold  drilling 
down. 

Fortunately,  rig  buUders  are  adding  new 
capacity— Armco,  for  example.  wUl  expand 
production  about  50  percent  by  the  end  of 
1975.  M.  Bruce  Mairs,  president  of  Reed  Tool 
Co.,  estimates  that  about  1,900  rigs  could  be 
operating  in  the  VS.  by  1980.  He  says  drilling 
may  be  up  to  about  250  million  feet  a  year 
by  then,  nearly  twice  last  year's  level,  but 
only  a  little  above  the  record  set  back  In 
1956.  Energy  experts  and  Independent  oilmen 
would  like  to  see  a  great  deal  more  onuing 
than  that,  but  the  industry  structure  doesn't 
make  for  high  hopes. 

PLENTT    or    on.    LETT 

The  next  question,  of  course,  is  how  much 
oil  the  drilling  will  turn  up.  The  VS.  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  made  estimates  of  avail- 
able oil.  but  these  are  based  on  old  oil  prices 
of  about  $3.40  a  barrel,  and  they  considerably 
understate  the  amoimt  that  can  be  recovered 
under  the  new  price  Incentives.  The  higher 
prices  not  only  make  it  economic  to  drill 
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for  oil  In  areas  that  wotild  not  have  been 
drilled  In  before;  they  also  make  It  economic 
to  recover  more  oil  from  a  reservoir  once  It's 
found.  Nevertheless,  the  old  estimates  give 
some  idea  of  the  orders  of  magnitude,  and 
the  areas  where  the  most  oil  lies. 

The  estimate  for  the  Lower  Forty-ESght, 
where  the  Independents  hold  sway,  ranges 
between  125  billion  and  250  billion  barrels 
of  crude  and  natural-gas  Ilqmds.  That  for 
Alaska  and  offshore  combined  comes  to  some- 
what less,  between  100  bUlion  and  200  bil- 
lion barrels.  To  put  these  numbers  in  per- 
spective. It's  worth  noting  that  the  U.S.  has 
produced  120  blUton  barrels  since  the  first 
oil  well  was  drilled  in  1869,  and  it  now  has 
proven  reserves  of  41.7  bUllon  barrels. 

To  a  great  extent,  these  estimates  are 
based  on  the  presence  of  favorable  rock  for- 
mations similar  to  those  where  oil  has  been 
found.  But  a  large  amount,  between  25  bU- 
llon and  50  bUllon  barrels,  is  more  certain 
than  that — oil  that  probably  exists  in  known 
fields  but  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  drill- 
ing. About  two-thirds  of  this  lies  In  the 
Lower  Forty-Eight. 

A    PATEFCL    CORRELATION 

For  the  Independents,  It  Is  a  terribly  un- 
certain process  to  convert  those  geologists' 
notions  about  what's  out  there  Into  proven 
reserves.  E.  L.  WUllamson,  president  of  Louis- 
iana Land  &  Exploration,  observes,  "There 
Is  a  correlation  between  the  niunber  of 
wells  drilled  and  the  amoimt  of  oU  foimd, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
degree  of  correlation." 

In  recent  years,  gross  new  reserves  found 
have  amounted  to  about  two  billion  barrels 
a  year:  back  in  the  1950's  they  averaged  weU 
over  three  billion  barrels  a  year.  The  decline 
In  discoveries  seems  to  parallel  the  50  percent 
decline  In  drilling  over  the  period.  If  dis- 
coveries rise  comparably  with  the  expected 
acceleration  of  drilling,  new  reserves  found 
might  be  up  to  three  bUllon  or  four  bUllon 
barrels  a  year  by  1980.  That  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  replenish  the  amounts  now 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  U.S 
every  year. 

But  the  amount  of  oU  found  for  every  well 
drilled  could  quite  possibly  decline  In  the 
future.  As  much  oU  was  found  in  the  late 
Forties  as  In  the  peak  years  of  the  Fifties 
although  there  was  less  drtlllng  back  then' 
This  Indicates  that,  as  Kenneth  Montague 
president  of  General  Crude  OU,  says  "the 
easy  oil  has  been  found.  It's  all  going  to  be 
toueh  now."  e  «~  "«; 

The  ''easy  oil"  Is  discovered  in  what  are 
called  giant  fields"— those  with  estimated 
Ultimate  recovery  of  100  mUlion .  barrels  or 
more.  These  big  fields  had  provided  over 
nair  of  the  nation's  output  and  reserves  but 
fewer  and  fewer  of  them  have  been  dlscov- 
fotl  Sixty-seven  gl.->nts  turned  up  in  the 
1930s,  forty-four  In  the  1940's.  and  only 
twenty  in  the  I950's.  ..  mere  fourteen  have 
been  found  since  then,  seven  of  them  in 
Alaska  or  offshore.  From  the  1940's  onward 
the  majors  accounted  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  mammoth  discoveries 

With  larger  payoffs  for  any  size  find  aU 
oilmen— and  especially  Independents— will  be 
drining  in  locations  with  relatively  low  po- 
tential, and  this  could  further  reduce  the 
ratio  of  reserves  found  to  wells  drUled  "You 
can  take  more  risks  because  vou  don't  need 
as  much  success,"  says  one  oilman 

A  few  years  ago,  Mobil  was  gunnmg  for 
8  field  with  minimum  reserves  of  20  million 
or  26  million  barrels.  Now  it  says  the  floor 
te  something  m  the  neighborhood  of  five 
mnilon  barrels.  For  the  Independents,  the 
floor  has  always  been  much  lower.  "Every- 
^ing  is  gold  today,"  is  the  way  Marvin 
Davis,  a  Denver  operator  puts  It. 
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At  the  same  time,  recent  Improvements  In 
technology  could  improve  the  chances  of 
unearthing  some  more  of  those  giant  fields. 
Operators  can  drill  deeper  and  faster  than 
ever  before.  The  well  that  set  a  new  drilling 
record  last  AprU  reached  31,441  feet,  or  nearly 
six  mUes  (alas,  a  dry  hole).  CSec^hysical  In- 
striunentation  has  so  improved  that  today 
a  single  seismic  recording  can  have  as  many 
as  three  mUllon  bits  of  information  on  it. 
With  so  much  data,  according  to  Fred  Sta- 
pleton  of  Petty-Ray  Geophysical,  a  leading 
firm  in  the  field,  "the  major  breakthrough 
has  been  In  the  use  of  computer  systems  to 
make  tremendously  sophisticated  Interpreta- 
tions of  all  this  mformatlon."  Even  oUmen 
who  doubt  that  great  gobs  of  oU  wUl  be  dis- 
covered on  the  continent  hasten  to  point 
out  that,  as  Louisiana  Land's  Williamson 
says,  "our  technology  has  so  improved  that 
we  are  able  to  find  things  we  couldn't  find 
ten  years  ago." 

WUUamson  speaks  with  a  certain  author- 
ity, because  Louisiana  Land  and  Exxon  to- 
gether discovered  Jay  Field  in  Florida,  the 
giant  that  proves  the  point.  This  1970  dis- 
covery is  both  the  most  recent  to  be  found 
In  the  Lower  Forty-Eight  and  the  largest 
find  In  a  decade  with  estimated  reserves  of 
some  385  mUlion  barrels.  Lying  In  the  ex- 
treme western  edge  of  the  state,  in  the  then 
little-explored  Eastern  Gulf  Basin,  Jay  was 
a  subtle  prospect,  and  It  certallv  would  not 
have  been  drilled  ten  years  before,  and  per- 
haps not  even  five.  In  WUllamson's  words, 
"It  was  not  the  kind  where  you  put  a  map 
on  the  wall  and  It  knocks  your  eyes  out." 

LoiUslana  Land  and  Its  partners  spent  $2.6 
mUUon  on  seismic  work  Just  to  evaluate  the 
geological  structure,  and  additional  mUUons 
to  gather  and  analyze  geological  Informa- 
tion as  drtlllng  progressed.  "More  data  has 
been  assembled  from  Jay  than  from  any 
other  field  In  the  world."  WUllamson  claims. 
But  even  the  computers  could  not  tell  that 
Jay  would  be  a  giant.  Don  Langston,  general 
manager  of  exploration  for  Exxon,  says  they 
thought  they  had  "a  chance  of  getting  a  gas 
field"  worth  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  they 
actually  found.  "Thank  God,"  he  says,  "seme 
of  the  surprises  are  on  the  high  side." 

THK    LESSON    OF    BELL    CHEEK 

Obviously,  drUUng  for  oU  and  gas  has  never 
been  a  proposition  of  pinpoint  success.  Only 
about  one  new-field  wUdcat  in  ten  turns  out 
to  be  a  producer.  Of  all  the  producing  wUd- 
cats,  only  one  In  seven  discovers  a  field  of 
"significant"  size,  i.e.,  with  reserves  of  one 
mUllon  barrels  or  more.  Thua  the  odds 
against  a  significant  find  are  about  sixty  to 
one.  And  the  chances  of  discovering  a  major 
field  of,  say.  over  50  mUllon  barrels  come  to 
about  one  In  1,700. 

Looking  at  the  odds  another  way  any 
number  of  dry  holes  won't  prove  there  isn't 
a  guaher  waiting  two  miles  away.  Sam  Gary's 
discovery  of  Bell  Creek  In  1967  Is  a  classic 
case  in  point.  Bell  Creek  lies  in  the  Montana 
section  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  which 
stretches  into  Wyoming.  OH  had  not  flowed 
In  any  great  volume  in  the  Montana  section 
before,  although  Wyoming  has  been  a  large 
crude  producer  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Gary,  who  had  worked  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  for  years  with  only  moder- 
ate success,  picked  up  leases  on  40,000  acres. 
Most  of  the  leases  had  been  held  by  Mobil 
and  other  companies,  which  had  dropped 
them  as  unpromising.  Gary  then  drUled 
thirty-three  dry  holes  before  he  hit  a  field 
containing  at  least  110  mUllon  barrels  of  oU. 
What  Gary  round  m  BeU  Creek  was  a  "ge- 
ological oddity"  for  that  area,  and  he  had 
expected  only  a  modest  discovery.  Now  that 
arming  is  being  stepped  up  in  areas  with 


such  "modest"  prospects,  more  happy  oddi- 
ties may  be  found.  "Activity  la  what  It  takes 
for  success,"  says  the  man  who  knows.  What 
gets  MobU  is  that  "the  oU's  so  cheap  "  BeU 
Creek's  early  wells  went  down  only  4,500  feet 
and  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  ran  to  less' 
than  26  cents. 

The  increase  In  prices  wUl  give  Gary  a  lot 
more  money  out  of  that  field  than  he  had 
earlier  expected.  Expanded  cash  flow  from 
production  wUl  mean  that  he  and  other  In- 
dependents  can  retain  a  bigger  share  of  the 
weUs  they  drill  in  the  future.  In  Bell  Creek 
Gary  ended  up  with  only  a  quarter  interest' 
having  sold  the  rest  to  finance  aU  those  drv 
holes.  ' 

A«»s8  to  increased  cash  flow  Is  only  one 
or  the  momentous  changee  now  affecting  the 
ways  lnd^)endent8  are  financed.  While  thev 
like  to  have  a  bigger  piece  of  what  they  And 
^ey  also  lUie  to  hedge  their  bets  by  drtlUng 
with  other  people's  money  or  "drilling  with 
your  friends,"  as  It's  known  in  the  Induatrv 
That  enables  them  to  spread  their  money 
over  a  number  of  ventures,  thus  increasine 
their  chances  of  hitting  on  one  of  them  and 
avoiding  the  great  risk  inherent  In  puttlnir 
aU  their  chips  on  a  single  grand  gamble 

No  one  likes  to  drill  wildcats  with  his 
own  money,"  says  Jim  Murphy,  president  of 
Inexco,  a  pubUcly  held  Independent.  "The 
way  you  drill  wUdcate  Is  to  psych  yourself 
up  that  it  is  somebody  else's  money— and  in 
many  cases  it  is."  Last  year,  the  oU  business— 
mostly  the  Independents— probably  drew  at 
leoBt  $800  mllUon  from  Individuals,  plus  $348 
million  from  the  public  drilling  funds. 

THE   DISAPPEARINO   FARMOUT 

Now  the  independents  face  a  threat  to 
their  abUity  to  continue  attracting  large 
amounts  of  money  from  Individual  Investore 
Many  private  investors  put  money  in  oU 
partly  because  of  tax  advantages,  IncludlnK 
the  depletion  allowance  and  the  privileged 
charging  intangible  drilling  costs  against 
current  income.  Congrees  probably  wont 
tinker  with  the  tax -law  provisions  on  drilline 
costs,  but  It  wUl  almost  certainly  phase  out 
the  depletion  aUowance  (with  some  tempo- 
rary protection  for  small  producers).  That 
oould  put  a  damper  on  individual  Investment 
in  drilUng,  although  many  Independents  ad- 
mit that  higher  prices  will  stUl  provide  lot* 
of  attraction. 

.^??®-.J'^**®P®'^'*®°**'  financial  relationships 
With  the  majors  are  also  undergoing  a  fun- 
damental change  that  could  especially  hurt 
the  smaUeet  Independents.  As  a  group  the 
Independents  drUl  a  high  proportion  of  their 
exploratory  wells  on  fannouts  from  the  ma- 
jors. But  now  that  higher  prices  have  made 
once-marginal  acreage  more  attractive  to  the 
large  oU  oompanlea,  farmouts  are  getting 
scarce.  "The  majors  quit  farming  out  any- 
thing  in  the  last  six  months."  says  George 
MitcheU,  head  of  MitcheU  Energy  &  De- 
velopment Corp.  "They're  going  to  need  it  aU 
for  drilling  themselves." 

Besides    lessening    the    amount    of    land 
avaUable  to  independents  for  drUllng,  the 
decUne  in  the  number  of  farmouts  wUl  also 
Increase   their   costs.   The   Industry   spends 
hundreds  of  millions  on  lease  acquisitions 
and  rentals.  If  the  independents  get  fewer 
farmouts  from  the  majors,  they  wUl  have  to 
pay  more  of  these  fees  themselves. 
"dead  and  does  not  know  rr" 
The  "windfall  profits"  tax  now  being  con- 
sidered   in   Congress    could   exacerbate   the 
farmout   problem.   The   proposal,   as    voted 
out  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, contains  an  Important  escape  clause  un- 
der   which    an    oil    company    could    avoid 
most  of  the   tax   by  investing  its  windfall 
profits  in  exploration.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, obviously,  the  majors  would  have  a 
tremendous  incentive  to  cut  back  further 
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no  farmouts  and  invest  more  money  in  ex- 
ploration themselves.  The  dollars  they  In- 
vest, after  aU,  would  otherwise  be  taxed 
away,  and  that  makes  them  pretty  cheap 
dollars. 

The  burden  of  these  changes  will  faU  most 
beavUy  on  the  smaller  independents,  who 
are  least  able  to  afford  added  expenditures 
themselves,  and  on  those  Independents  who 
have  tradltlonaUy  worked  most  closely  with 
the  majors.  When  this  is  heaped  on  top  of  the 
difficulties  they  have  getting  equipment, 
some  oilmen  take  an  almost  apocalytlc  view 
of  the  outlook  for  the  smaUer  Independent. 
"The  little  guy  Is  out  of  bxislness,"  says  Mar- 
vin Davis,  himself  one  of  the  largest  opera- 
tors. "He's  dead  and  he  doesn't  know  it." 

Another  tidal  change  Is  the  great  Increase 
in  funds  flowing  In  to  the  large  Independents 
from  corporate  investors  of  all  kinds.  Many 
of  the  gas-transmission  companies,  which 
for  several  years  have  Invested  In  their 
basic  product  to  some  extent,  are  now  put- 
ting up  much  more  cash  to  flnance  explora- 
tion. A  number  of  electric  utUlties — includ- 
ing Southern  California  Edison,  Gulf  States 
Utilities,  and  Florida  Power  &  Light — have 
also  moved  Into  the  act  by  undertaking  Joint 
ventures  with  Independent  explorers.  And 
the  most  unvisual  play  Is  being  made  by  a 
number  of  Indtistrial  giants  who  previously 
bad  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  en- 
ergy business. 

In  the  main,  the  corporate  newcomers 
are  providing  funds  to  the  Independents 
either  by  entering  Joint  ventures  or  by  buy- 
ing the  right  to  purchase  their  reserves.  But 
some  of  them  are  also  becoming  direct  com- 
petitors. Armco  Steel,  for  example,  has  Just 
set  up  an  exploration  subsidiary  of  its  own. 
"We  have  to  look  at  energy  now  in  order  to 
as6ure  our  own  operations,"  explains  Chair- 
man C.  William  Verity  Jr.  Some  substan- 
tial corporations  are  swallowing  up  little 
oU  companies.  W.  R.  Grace  picked  up  five 
small  domestic  independents  in  the  past 
year.  The  Industry  is  full  of  rumors  about 
other  corporations  becoming  prospective 
wUdcatters — even  General  Motors.  (QM.. 
says  it  Isn't  so.) 

Some  Industry  observers  fear  that  if  these 
trends  continue,  a  good  many  small  com- 
panies wlU  cease  to  exist  as  independent  en- 
tities— either  squeezed  out  of  business  or 
merged  out  by  their  powerfvd  new  competi- 
tors. (It  should  be  added,  however,  that  a  few 
'independents  also  express  some  fears  for  the 
welfare  of  an  industrial  corporation  that  ven- 
ture.5  into  their  specialized,  entrepreneurial 
world.) 

to  bypass  the  waiting  time 
Despite  all  the  new  competition,  inde- 
pendents still  have  a  lot  of  their  traditional 
advantages  going  for  them.  These  Include 
agUity.  low  overhead,  the  use  of  other  people's 
money,  and  the  ability  to  attract  valuable 
specialists  by  offering  them  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. Lots  of  them  tend  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  areas,  and  have  an  invaluable  knowledge 
of  their  home  terrain.  They  are  alive  to  pos- 
sibilities a  major  cannot  spot  or  is  too  busy 
to  keep  after. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  Independents 
have  a  Jump  on  the  large  oil  companies  these 
days  simply  because  they  continued  to  op- 
erate m  the  Lower  Forty-Eight  during  the 
years  the  majors  were  looking  elsewhere. 
Says  Jim  Murphy  of  Inexco :  "It  takes  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  Ini- 
tial geological  Idea  before  you  can  begin 
tolling  the  first  weU.  To  bypass  that  kind  ot 
waiting  time,  the  only  thing  for  a  major  to 
do  is  go  for  exploratory  ventures  with  some- 
one who  did  start  three  years  ago."  Murphy 
makes  clear  that  the  people  who  started 
"three  years  ago"  are  the  Independents,  and 
he  expects  the  majors  to  be  seeking  them  out. 
In  any  case,  the  Independents  who  survive 
the  new   competition   wUl   come   out  of   it 


stronger  and  undoubtedly  bigger.  Several  of 
them  are  stepping  up  the  number  of  explora- 
tory wells  in  which  they  wlU  participate  In 
the  next  year  or  so  to  100  or  more,  which  Is 
big  league  by  anybody's  standards.  A  few. 
such  as  Marvin  Davis,  are  already  a  lot  bigger 
than  that — his  tally  of  exploratory  wells  wUl 
leap  from  about  160  last  year  to  250  this  year. 
In  the  next  several  years,  in  fact,  a  number 
of  good-sized  Independents  might  well  emerge 
to  rank  in  size  with  Louisiana  Land  and  Su- 
perior Oil. 

And  despite  the  present  strains  in  their 
symbiotic  relationship  with  the  majors,  in- 
dependents can  take  heart  from  the  thought 
that  their  bigger  rivals  will  need  them,  one 
way  or  another,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Wil- 
liam T.  Smith,  vice  president  of  Amoco  Pro- 
duction, puts  it  pretty  strongly.  "The  worst 
thing  for  the  majors  and  the  country,"  he 
says,  "would  be  to  lose  the  Independents." 

[From  Barron's,  Dec.  2,  1974] 

Project  Independence — Domestic  Crude 

PRODtrcERs  Stand  to  Profit  Prom  It 

(By  David  A.  Loehwlng) 

(If  the  President  lifts  controls  on  domes- 
tically produced  oil.  hell  be  accused  of 
fanning  the  fires  of  Inflation;  If  he  doesn't, 
of  converting  the  U.S.  Into  an  Arab  colony.) 

A  year  after  the  Arab  oU  embargo  struck. 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and 
his  Energy  Resources  CouncU  finally  are 
getting  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  figuring 
out  how  to  cope  with  It.  They  have  before 
them  a  $6-mlUlon,  800-page  study  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  blueprint  for  a  national 
oU  policy,  but  actually  is  a  good  deal  lees 
than  that.  President  Nixon  commissioned  the 
study  under  Project  Independence,  instruct- 
ing the  FEA  to  dope  out  a  way  for  the  VB.  to 
be  self-sufficient  in  energy  by  1980.  But  that 
goal  has  been  quietly  abandoned.  Now,  the 
FEA  hopes  merely  to  reduce  U.S.  vulnerabU- 
Ity  to  another  embargo  and  to  enable  the  oU- 
importlng  countries  to  break  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic bind  Imposed  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  Nor 
does  the  FEA  make  any  specific  proposals;  it 
only  lays  out  the  options  and  guesses  at  the 
likely  results  of  several  alternatives. 

Even  this  Indecisive  approach — combined 
with  a  rather  stubborn  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  conservation — was  enough  to' get  FEA  Ad- 
ministrator John  SawhUl  fired  as  a  "radical," 
so  people  in  the  petroleum  industry  aren't 
placing  much  faith  In  the  study.  Says  one 
observer:  "It's  a  plan  ordered  by  a  dis- 
credited former  President,  elaborated  by  a 
displaced  ex -Administrator,  designed  to 
achieve  unattainable  goals,  which  makes  no 
recommendations  and  throws  up  Its  bands  in 
dismay." 

SPECIAL  MESSAGES  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Project  Independence  study,  however 
inconclusive.  Is  what  we've  goti  and  the 
Energy  Resources  CouncU  Is  masticating  It 
In  an  honest  effort  to  dlstUl  a  U.S.  energy 
policy.  By  New  Year's  Day,  If  all  goes  well, 
the  ERC  wUl  come  up  with  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations which  President  Ford  can  pre- 
sent to  Congress  in  a  special  message.  He  cer- 
tainly wUl  try  to  seize  the  Initiative  from 
the  Democratic  Congress  on  the  crucial  en- 
ergy question,  so  a  fairly  comprehensive  pro- 
gram Is  anticipated.  In  fact,  last  week  the 
White  House  said  that  the  President's  two 
top  energy  advisers — Energy  Agency  chief 
Frank  Zarb  and  Secretary  Morton — hope  to 
meet  with  him  shortly  to  brief  him  on  the 
current  fuel  situation  and  consider  legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

President  Ford  is  likely  to  caU  for  a  stock- 
piling program,  in  case  of  another  embargo, 
and  a  conservation  strategy  involving  an 
edict  that  Detroit  should  build  cars  that 
give  better  mileage.  A  $1  per  barrel  tariff  on 
oU  imports,  or  alternatively,  a  rei'.lng  on  Im- 
ports, also  is  under  consideration.  To  stimu- 


late production,  the  Naval  petroleum  re- 
serves may  be  opened  to  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  the  leasing  of  offshore  lands  to  oil 
companies  Is  to  be  speeded  up.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton has  promised  that  10  million  offshore 
acres  wUl  be  leased  next  year,  but  opposition 
from  environmentalists  last  week  prompted 
him  to  delay  public  hearings  on  that  plan 
for  three  months. 

The  most  important  question  before  the 
energizers,  though,  is  what  to  do  about  price 
controls  on  domestically  produced  oU  and 
gas.  If  the  President  calls  for  lifting  controls, 
he  will  be  accused  of  fanning  the  fires  of 
inflation  and  handing  out  windfall  profits 
to  the  oil  companies.  If  he  doesn't,  the  Project 
Independence  study  makes  clear,  he  will  be 
converting  the  U.S.  into  an  Arab  colony.  At 
87  per  barrel,  roughly  the  current  price  for 
domestic  oU,  FEA  experts  figure  that  U.S. 
production  will  decime  to  the  point  where 
imports  of  12.4  million  barrels  per  day  will 
be  required  by  1986,  at  an  annual  cost — 
adjusted  upward  for  inflation — of  $31.7 
bUllon. 

However,  if  the  domestic  price  is  allowed 
to  go  to  $1.  matching  that  of  imported  crude, 
home  production  will  climb  from  the  present 
8.5  mUllon  b-d  to  13.1  million,  and  demand 
will  be  trimmed  by  the  resulting  higher  prices 
at  the  gas  pump.  Imports  of  only  33  mUlion 
b-d  would  be  needed  by  1986.  for  an  accept- 
able dollar  outflow  of  $13.2  bUllon.  Dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas  prices  would  have  a 
simUar  effect.  If  the  present  ceUlng  of  43 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  la  continued, 
production  wUl  sag  from  the  present  22.4 
trlUlon  cubic  feet  to  16.2  trlUlon.  However,  If 
gas  Is  decontrolled,  output  from  U.S.  wells 
WlU  climb  to  24.6  trlUlon  cubic  feet  by 
1985. 

Clearly,  the  logical  course  Is  to  decontrol. 
There  are  no  stranger  bedfellows,  however, 
than  logic  and  poUtlcs,  so  no  one  In  the  oil 
industry  is  giving  odds  that  President  Ford 
wUl  come  to  that  conclusion.  Moreover,  if 
price  ceUings  ere  lifted.  It's  a  pretty  good  bet 
that  Congress  wUl  pass  legislation  to  deprive 
the  Industry  of  Its  so-called  windfall  proflts. 
Looking  at  the  matter  realistically.  Gene 
Kinney,  veteran  Washington  observer  for  The 
OU  &  Gas  Journal,  says  the  outlook  is  for 
partial  decontrol — ^probably  by  lifting  price 
ceilings  on  oil  produced  by  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  methods.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  lUcely  to  slap  a  stiff  excise  tax 
on  crude  priced  above  $4.50  per  barrel, 
except  where  revenues  are  plowed  back 
Into  exploration  and  other  efforts  to  hike 
production.  Mr.  Kinney  also  expects  the 
depletion  allowance  to  be  eliminated. 

Anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the 
ERC's  deliberations  are  the  people  who  wUl 
have  to  do  the  Job  If  the  U.S.  is  to  become 
anywhere  near  self-sufficient  in  energy  over 
the  next  decade,  namely  the  domestic,  or  so- 
called  "Independent"  oil  and  gas  producers. 
There  are  about  4,000  of  them — individuals 
and  companies — and  they  account  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  oil  and  gas  wells 
currently  being  drlUed  In  the  "lower  48" 
states.  Uncertainty  over  what  oU  policy  the 
nation  is  going  to  pursue  is.  for  them,  a  ma- 
jor business  hazard.  It  costs  an  average  of 
$116,000  to  sink  an  oH  well,  but  the  tab 
can  go  as  high  as  $4-$6  mlUlon  for  one  of  the 
very  deep  holes  now  being  punched  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas.  Taking  risks  of  that  magni- 
tude becomes  impossible  when  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  rewards  will  not  be  taxed 
away  by  a  Jealous  government. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  independents 
are  enjoying  their  greatest  prosperity  within 
memory  as  the  result  of  towering  oU  and  gas 
prices.  Unlike  the  big  International  com- 
panies, they  do  not  have  extensive  Interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasping  tax 
and  royalty  collectors  of  OPEC  countries. 
Nor.  since  they  are  unburdened  with  refin- 
eries and  marketing  organizations,  are  they 
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plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and 
crude  allocation  difficulties  whlcti,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventory  profits 
piled  up  In  the  early  months  of  this  year  by 
the  Integrated  concerns. 

For  two  decades  the  Independents 
scratched  for  a  living  In  the  gradually  declin- 
ing fields  of  the  Southwest,  squeezed  between 
low  product  prices  and  climbing  exploration 
coats,  while  the  majors  were  "elephant  hunt- 
ing" in  the  Middle  East,  Indonesia  and 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  LacUng  the  financial 
resources  to  play  that  game,  many  went  out 
of  business.  But  now,  suddenly,  the  tables  are 
turned.  Domestic  production  Is  the  name  of 
the  game,  and  the  independents  are  riding 
high. 

Investor  Interest  In  the  Independents  has 
revived  along  with  their  fortunes.  Houston 
OU  &  Minerals  regularly  makes  the  most  ac- 
tive list  on  the  American  Exchange,  while 
price-earnings  ratios  of  10  and  higher  are 
commanded  by  companies  like  Louisiana 
Land  &  Exploration,  Superior  Oil,  Helmerlch 
&  Payne,  Aztec  Oil  &  Oas,  Ocean  Drilling  & 
Exploration,  General  Crude  Oil  and  Apexco. 
Meanwhile,  the  multiples  for  the  giants  of 
the  Industry  are  much  lower:  five  for  Exxon, 
six  for  Shell  and  a  scant  three  for  Texaco, 
Mobil,  Gulf  and  SoCal.  A  number  of  Inde- 
pendents are  being  gobbled  up  by  big,  diversi- 
fied concerns:  General  Crude  by  Interna- 
tional Paper,  LVO  by  Utah  International  and 
Polumbus  by  W.  R.  Grace. 
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PBorrrs  soab 
The  accolades  from  Wall  Street  have  been 
In  recognition  of  earnings  gains  (see  table) 
of  50%  or  more  scored  by  most  independents 
this  year.  In  order  to  extend  those  gains  Into 
1976,  however,  they  mvist  either  hike  prices 
still  further  or  boost  production.  The  only 
way  to  Increase  output  Is  to  go  out  and  dis- 
cover more  gas  and  oU.  so  all  the  companies 
have  stepped  up  their  exploration  efforts.  But 
managements  acknowledge  that  It  may  be 
two  or  three  years  before  the  declining  trend 
of  oil  and  gas  production  can  be  reversed. 
Hence,  further  gains  in  profits  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  Ford  Administration 
agrees  to  allow  domestic  oil  and  gas  prices  to 
rise  toward  the  levels  "suggested"  by  the 
OPEC  cartel. 

"If  nothing  changes,  either  In  the  tax 
or  the  price  structure,"  says  E.  L.  William- 
son, president  of  Louisiana  Land  &  Explora- 
tion, "our  1975  earnings  covdd  be  flat  or 
slightly  down."  He  adds,  however,  that  such 
Is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  change  of  some 
kind  being  almost  Inevitable.  He  voices 
guarded  optimism  that  Washington  will  see 
the  light  of  reason  and  progressively  de- 
control prices.  Allen  C.  Durham,  financial 
vice  president  of  Superior  OU,  la  resigned  to 
the  Idea  that  *1f  a  bigger  tax  bite  doesn't 
come  this  year,  it  will  next  year."  He,  too, 
hopes  for  price  decontrol,  but  shies  away 
from  predicting  it — "That's  political  dy- 
namite." 

The  Industry's  price  structure  at  the 
moment  Is  a  crazy  quilt.  About  63%  of 
domestic  production  is  labeled  "old"  oil  and 
Is  price-controlled  at  $5.25  per  barrel,  com- 
pared with  the  $11.94  average  landed  price 
for  Imported  crude.  So-called  new  domestic 
crude  Is  uncontrolled  and  currently  brings 
an  average  $9.95  per  barrel,  according  to  the 
FEA,  although  The  Oil  &  Oas  Journal  says 
a  lot  of  It  is  going  for  $10.50.  The  rationale 
behind  the  distinction  between  old  and  new 
is  that  the  Industry  should  be  encouraged  to 
boost  production.  Hence,  the  crude  from 
weUs  that  have  started  flowing  since  the  con- 
trols went  into  effect  is  considered  new;  it 
accounts  for  16%  of  current  output. 

In  the  same  category  is  oU  from  "stripper" 
wells,  those  which  are  about  played  out  and 
are  being  pumped  at  a  rate  of  10  barrels  per 


day  or  less.  The  Idea  Is  to  keep  them  in  pro- 
duction rather  than  shut  them  down  as  un- 
economic. They  account  for  about  12%  oJ  the 
total.  PlnaUy,  9%-10%  is  "released"  oU,  de- 
controlled because  the  producer  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  workover  or  enhancement  meth- 
ods. In  boosting  output  from  a  field;  the 
increment,  plus  an  equal  amount  of  non- 
Incremental  production,  can  be  sold  at  the 
new-oil  price. 

Obviously,  this  pattern  leads  to  a  certain 
amount  of  finagling.  If  a  well  is  pumping 
15  b-d,  it  is  to  the  operator's  advantage  to 
choke  it  down  to  10  in  order  to  make  It  a 
stripper.  The  FEA  insists,  however,  that  such 
tactics  are  rare,  since  output  of  strippers  has 
been  declining  and  that  of  old  wells  increas- 
ing. Nevertheless,  A.  J.  Laborde,  chairman  of 
Ocean  Drilling  &  Exploration,'  points  out: 
"The  thing  is  Just  horrible.  It  causes  people 
to  concentrate  on  activities  that  yield  the 
most  new  oil  rather  than  on  what's  best 
from  an  energy  standpoint." 

Secretary  Morton  has  indicated  that  the 
FEA  will  reach  a  decision  soon  on  whether 
to  decontrol  all  oil  produced  by  secondary 
or  tertiary  recovery  methods.  Oil  men  have 
dozens  of  ways — trom  fioodlng  and  steam  in- 
jection to  sophisticated  chemical  tech- 
niques— to  enhance  the  fiow  of  oil  from  an 
old  well,  so  precisely  what  the  Secretary 
means  by  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  re- 
mains to  be  defined.  Nonetheless,  the  FEA 
estimates  that  the  move  would  add  at  least 
18.5  billion  barrels,  and  pwhaps  twice  that 
much,  to  domestic  tTJ3.  petroleum  reserves, 
by  making  it  profitable  to  rework  old,  played- 
out  wells.  The  FEA  also  estimates  that  34% 
of  all  domestic  production  would  be  de- 
controlled under  the  proposed  order,  and 
that  the  average  price  per  barrel  would  rise 
about  $1.45.  That  would  translate  Into  a  two- 
cent  per  gallon  increase  in  gasoline  prices. 

The  effect  on  the  earnings  of  independent 
oil  companies  will  vary  widely.  Louisiana 
Land's  Mr.  Williamson  says  it  won't  help  his 
firm  much,  since  by  ftur  the  bulk  of  output 
comes  from  primary  wells,  which  will  remain 
price-fixed.  Executives  of  oU  companies,  nor- 
mally an  ebullient  lot,  play  it  very  low  key 
these  days  when  asked  to  estimate  future 
earnings,  for  fear  of  aggravating  the  puni- 
tive mood  of  Congress. 

Pricing  of  natural  gas  is  even  more  chaotic 
than  that  of  oil.  All  gas  transported  across 
state  boundaries  by  pipeline  companies  is 
price-controlled  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  still  sees  its  role  as  one  of 
protecting  consumers  from  gouging  by  a 
rapacious  industry.  It  ignores  the  need  for 
conservation  of  a  natural  resource  and  for 
encouraging  exploration.  Hence,  so-called 
"old"  gas  (from  wells  drilled  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973)  is  priced  on  the  basis  of  area 
rates  established  years  ago,  mostly  in  the 
range  of  1&-22  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
(Mcf). 

CaiTOGINO  CONCESSIOir 

The  FPC's  grudging  concession  to  the  exi- 
gencies Of  the  energy  crisis  was  to  set  a  na- 
tionwide price  for  "new"  gas  at  43  cents  per 
Mcf.  The  effect  of  that  edict  has  been  rela- 
tively minor,  since  the  average  wellhead  price 
of  gas  in  interstate  commerce  in  August  was 
only  36.11  cents,  compared  with  22.67  cents 
a  year  earlier.  That  figure  compares  with 
rates  of  $1.25  and  up  for  gas  sold  within  the 
states  wi-sre  it  is  produced.  Experts  say  that, 
figuring  the  BTU  equivalent  to  oil,  natural 
gas  should  bring  about  $1.50  per  Mcf. 

Pressure  from  pipeline  companies  and  dis- 
tributors in  gas-short  states,  unable  to  ob- 
tain supplies  in  competition  with  intrastate 
buyers.  Is  forcing  the  FPC  to  ease  Its  stand. 
It  recently  allowed  one  pipeline  concern  to 
buy  10  billion  cubic  feet  from  Apexco  for  90 
cents  per  Mcf,  on  an  emergencv  basis.  That 
concern,  incidentally,  U  bringing  to  market 


significant  quantities  of  new  gas  from  its 
Springer  Field  in  Oklahoma.  As  a  result,  one 
anidyst  predicts  that  its  gas  revenues  wUl 
Jump  from  about  $4  million  this  year  to  $7.8 
million  in  1976.  Aztec,  which  derives  65% 
of  its  revenues  from  the  sale  of  gas,  was  able 
to  nearly  triple  earnings  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year,  when  its  average  selling 
price  Jumped  from  18  cents  to  29  cents  per 
Mcf.  Gains  are  expected  to  continue  in  1975 
as  gas  from  a  new  discovery  begins  to  flow. 

XNSXnnCIENT  HEWABD 

urging  price  decontrol,  Kenneth  Reed, 
president  of  Apexco,  points  out  that  in  the 
past  year  his  company  has  drilled  20  gas 
wells  in  the  Springer  area,  which  will  en- 
able the  fleld  to  produce  125-150  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  That  is  enough 
for  a  city  of  over  one  million  people.  Says  Mr, 
Reed:  "We  could  never  have  brought  this  gas 
to  market  at  the  old  prices  of  18-20  cents 
per  Mcf,  because  those  prices  were  simply 
not  sufficient  reward  to  warrant  the  risks 
associated  with  committing  $800,000  of  capi- 
tal to  drilling  only  one  hole  15,000  feet  into 
the  groimd." 

If  Independent  oil  producers  are  reaping 
"windfall"  profits  from  the  energy  crunch, 
they  are  putting  the  money  to  good  use  to 
help  relieve  it.  Aztec's  exploration  budget 
this  year  is  $9.6  million,  up  from  $1.5  mil- 
lion last  year.  Louisiana  Land  will  drill,  or 
participate  in  drilling,  no  fewer  than  90  wells 
this  year,  against  55  in  1973.  Indicative  of  the 
role  of  independents  in  the  search  for  petro- 
leum, these  figures  compare  with  a  total  of 
35  wells  drilled  in  the  U.S.  last  year  by  the 
wond's  biggest  oil  company,  Exxon.  Shenan- 
doah, one  of  the  most  active  Independents, 
has  drilled  87  wells  In  this  country  and  Can- 
ada this  year,  and  expects  to  spud  in  60  more 
before  the  year  is  out. 

TOBSm     PACK 

Overall,  says  The  OU  &  Oas  Journal,  do- 
mestic drilling  is  hitting  a  torrid  pace.  In 
the  first  nine  months,  23,481  wells  woe 
drilled,  up  19.8%  from  the  same  period  of 
1973.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the  holes 
were  "wildcats" — exploratory  rather  than 
Just  step-out  wells  in  existing  fields.  The 
success  ratio  on  the  wUdcats,  says  O&GJ,  Is 
a  "good"  23%.  Most  oU  men  say  a  great  deal 
of  crude  is  waiting  to  be  found  In  this  coun- 
try, although  they  tend  to  scoff  at  the  esti- 
mate put  forth  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey that  126-250  billion  barrels  remain  to 
be  discovered  onshore  in  the  lower  48  states. 
'Tt  must  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
laughs  one  old  band. 

Most  Independent  producers  argue  vehe- 
mently that  the  depletion  allowance  must 
survive  if  the  capital  needed  to  finance  their 
exploration  efforts  is  to  be  forthcoming.  How- 
ever, Apache  Corp.,  a  good-sized  promoter  of 
tax-sheltered  oU  partnerships,  indicates  it 
is  having  no  difficulty  seUing  them,  even 
though  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Committee 
has  okayed  a  tax  reform  bUl  that  would 
phase  out  oU  depletion.  The  company's  $30- 
mUUon  1975  program  opened  its  books  in 
September,  by  October  31.  the  first  phase,  for 
$5  mUUon,  was  fully  subscribed.  Explains  a 
company  spokesman:  "The  tax  writeoff  via 
deduction  of  intangible  drUling  costs  is  still 
attractive,  and  the  higher  prices  for  oU 
mean  the  payout  from  a  successfiU  program 
wUl  be  larger.  The  end  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance won't  matter  much. 

Ocean  DrUling  &  Exploration's  Mr.  La- 
borde looks  at  it  this  way:  "Taxes  are  a  coat 
of  doing  business,  and  one  way  or  the  other 
they're  passed  through  to  the  consumer. 
The  government  has  got  to  decide  whether 
it  wants  to  go  on  subsidizing  the  end  price  of 
gasoline  to  the  consumer,  thereby  increasing 
usage — allowing  us  to  drive  big  cars  and 
overheat  our  homes." 
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PROFITS  GUSHER,  9  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPT.  30 


Gross  revenues 

(in  millions  of 

dollars) 


Earnings  per 
share 


1974       1973       1974 


1973 


Apexco J12.1  $9.7  $1.22  $0.66  ■ 

Artec 12.2  7.5  .90  .31 

Basin  15.0  10.4  .69  .30 

forest    31.6  24.8  .35  def. 

General  American 24.1  15.9  1.19  .47 

GeneralCrude 72.7  37.3  2.54  1.15 

Heimencti  &  Payne  1 60.9  42.6  3.29  2.22 

HouslonO.&M 28.3  4.8  2.22  .23 

Kewanee ..  187.0  148.1  2.28  1.22 

Louisiana  Land 202.7  127.0  2.32  1.37 

Odeco  90.0  63.1  1.77  1.12 

Shenandoah NA  NA  1.88  .26 

Superior 177.1  126.2  11.33  7.63 

Transocean 17.7  10.1  .42  .14 

1  Fiscal  years  ended  September  30. 
Note:  NA— Not  available. 

Depletion  and  Polttics;  Buying  Off  the 
Independents 

(By  Gerard  M.  Brannon) 

The  Senate  is  marching  toward  what 
should  be  a  fascinating  debate  between 
money  and  the  public  interest. 

The  problem  is  how  to  go  about  repealing 
percentage  depletion.  Intellectually,  this 
seems  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  an  energy 
tax  bill  or  general  reform  legislation.  So, 
why  is  it  tacked  onto  a  bill  designed  to  cut 
taxes  and  deal  with  the  recession? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  liberal 
contingent  in  the  House  had  real  doubts 
about  depletion  repeal  if  it  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as  part  of 
a  complex  bUl.  The  strategy  was  to  tie  it 
to  a  papular  bUl — the  largest  tax  cut  in  his- 
tory— and  hope  to  re-attach  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  the  oU  supporters  who  dominate 
the  Finance  Committee  strip  it  from  the 
House-passed  measure. 

Granting  that  there  is  a  plausible  case 
for  tying  repeal  of  percentage  depletion  to 
the  tax  cut  bUl,  what  is  the  outlook  In  the 
Senate,  where  a  filibuster  could  cut  short 
the  planned  vacation  or,  worse  still,  send 
the  senators  home  without  a  tax  cut  to  brag 
about? 

The  incentive  for  a  compromise  is  obvious 
but  the  price  the  oU  Interests  are  trying  to 
extract  is  a  special  exemption  for  "Independ- 
ent" producers. 

CASE  FOE  REPEAL 

Fundamentally,  percentage  depletion 
doesn't  make  sense.  The  nub  of  it  is  to  pro- 
vide lower  taxes,  the  more  the  value  of  a 
final  product  comes  from  using  up  a  valuable, 
limited  natural  resource.  If  some  genius  could 
find  a  way  to  start  with  valueless  dirt  and 
manufacture  it  into  oil,  there  would  be  no 
percentage  depletion  because  all  the  value 
would  come  from  manufacturing.  We  should 
be  delighted  to  substitute  manufacture  ap- 
plied to  cheap,  plentiful  raw  materials  for 
using  up  scarce  materials.  Percentage  deple- 
tion throws  the  incentive  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direction. 

Finally,  percentage  depletion  is  structured 
so  as  to  provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
producer  with  the  greatest  profit.  When  we 
are  faced  with  shortages,  one  would  think  it 
imfKirtant  to  exploit  marginal  sources,  not 
ones  so  profitable  that  they  would  be  ex- 
ploited anyway.  Percentage  depletion  pro- 
vides minimum  benefit  to  the  marginal  out- 
puts. 

The  Congress  should  be  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  a  provision  like  this,  so  why  is  it  a 
hang  up? 

SENATE  PROBLEMS 

There  are  several  problems.  The  Finance 
Committee  is  reluctant.  There  is  some  fill- 
buster    posslbUlty    if    the    amendment    Is 
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pushed  on  the  Senate  floor  and  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  strong  push  for  an  exemption  of 
a  miUion  barrels  a  year.  The  biggest  of  these 
threats  is  the  exemption  for  "smaU"  pro- 
ducers. 

Even  the  fact  that  this  exemption  is  taken 
seriously  is  an  indictment  of  our  legislative 
process.  It  is  simply  money  talking. 

The  specific  form  of  the  exemption  under 
discussion  is  that  depletion  will  remain 
avaUable  on  the  first  3,000  barrels  produced 
each  day  by  those  producers  who  do  not  also 
own  refineries  or  retail  outlets.  This  comes 
out  to  1,095,000  barrels  a  year.  At  an  average 
price  of  $8.50  a  year  (about  75%  of  the  oU 
produced  by  independents  is  uncontroUed 
and  thus  sells  at  a  higher  average  price ) , 
this  means  that  percentage  depletion  would 
be  preserved  with  respect  to  the  first  $9.5 
million  of  oil  income.  If  an  independent's 
production  were  completely  exempt  from 
price  limits,  the  deduction  for  percentage 
depletion  would  be  applied  on  about  $12 
miUion  of  Income  and  would  total  more 
than  $2.6  million. 

This  is  not  defensible  as  small  business 
relief.  The  tax  law  has  some  general  relief 
provisions  for  small  business,  such  as  the 
corporate  surtax  exemption  of  $25,000 
(raised  to  $50,000  by  the  tax  cut  biU). 

In  no  other  industry  do  we  provide  small 
business  benefits  keyed  to  such  enormous 
incomes. 

If  we  were  looking  for  some  small  busi- 
nesses to  favor  with  special  relief,  one  could 
hardly  find  a  less  deserving  case.  Oil  produc- 
tion brought  an  average  price  of  about  $3.50 
a  barrel  two  years  ago  when  nearly  all  of  the 
wells  that  would  be  affected  by  the  exemp- 
tion were  either  producing  or  being  drUled. 
Now  oil  that  Is  simply  a  continuation  of  1972 
production  brings  a  price  of  $5.25  and  new 
oil  production  brings  a  price  of  about  $11. 
Where  can  you  find  another  small  business 
living  so  high  off  the  hog? 

Not  only  Is  the  income  remarkably  high, 
but  the  increase  in  price  makes  percentage 
deletion  worth  more.  When  the  oil  price  was 
$3.50,  the  depletion  was  at  most  a  deduction 
of  77  cents  a  barrel.  Considering  various  limi- 
tations, the  average  net  deduction  In  excess 
of  cost  depletion  was  more  like  66  cents.  On 
$11  oil,  this  will  be  nearer  to  a  net  deduc- 
tion of  $2.00.  On  $8.50,  it  will  be  about  a  net 
deduction  of  $1.60  over  cost  depletion. 

Not  only  Is  Income  remarkably  high,  but 
these  firms  are  already  the  beneficiaries  of 
extremely  generous  treatment  of  their  capi- 
tal costs  because  of  the  rules  aUovring  ex- 
pensing of  intangible  driUing  costs. 

A  very  competent  analysis  by  BUl  Pletz  of 
the  Public  Citizen  Tax  Reform  Research 
Group  found  that  75  small  oU  producers  had 
a  return  on  equity  capital  which  averaged 
aS.8%  compared  with  the  1974  average  of 
14%  for  manufacturing  industries. 

WOTTIS  ADO  TO  COMFLZXITT 

We  have  barely  scraped  the  surface  of 
the  things  that  are  wrong  with  the  1,095,000 
barrel  a  year  exemption  from  percentage  de- 
pletion repeal.  Any  provision  like  this  is  tied 
up  with  the  problem  of  identlfymg  separate 
businesses  to  prevent  a  firm  from  reorganiz- 
ing In  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  Its  exemp- 
tion. It  will  be  necessary  to  devise  compli- 
cated rules  to  allocate  the  exemption  where 
several  firms  have  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
common  ownerslilp.  And  as  any  tax  person 
wiU  tell  you,  those  rules  are  extremely  com- 
plicated and  they  often  dont  work. 

It  Is  ironic  that  so  many  legislators  make 
cheap  speeches  about  how  terrible  it  Is  that 
tax  laws  are  complicated  and  then  Insist  on 
voting  for  nonsense  that  requires  more 
complication. 

No  matter  what  common  ownership  rules 
are  adopted,  it  wlU  be  plausible  to  set  up  in- 
dependent drUllng  companies.  A  refiner  can 


make  long  range  purchase  contracts  with 
"its"  producers.  The  pattern  wUl  be  increas- 
ingly to  have  oU  weUs  owned  by  imlts  of 
mUlion-barrel  producers. 

FAVORS  THZ  WXALTHT 

On  the  face  of  it,  our  public  debates  on 
tax  reform  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  has 
shown  that  what  the  public  dislikes  about 
tax  "loopholes"  Is  the  way  they  favor  rich 
investors.  The  1.096,000  barrel  a  year  exemp- 
tion Is  made  to  order  for  tax  gimmickry. 

On  each  of  these  barrels  of  new  oU,  there 
wUl  be  a  hunk  of  tax  free  Income  of  about 
$2.00.  For  a  taxpayer  In  the  70%  bracket, 
one  must  earn  $6.67  to  clear  $2.00  after  tax. 
For  a  taxpayer  In  the  33%  bracket,  $3.00  be- 
fore tax  produces  $2.00  after  tax.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  Is  obvious.  Arrange  oil  fi- 
nancing deals  so  that  the  percentage  deple- 
tion goes  to  wealthy  Investors. 

In  addition  to  the  windfall  for  wealthy 
investors,  this  wUl  be  a  fat  wlndfaU  for  the 
tax  lawyers,  accountants  and  promoters  who 
set  up  these  Buy-an-OU-WeU  deals.  If  any 
working  stiff  needs  a  good  tax  adviser  for 
a  complicated  problem  like  moving  expenses 
or  chUd  support,  he  wUl  find  most  of  the 
tax  lawyers  already  too  busy  on  oU  shelters. 

It  Is  absurd  to  argue  as  some  do  that  with- 
out preferential  treatment  of  million-barrel 
drillers,  there  will  be  a  rash  of  sales  of  oU 
properties.  The  obvious  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  impose  a  recapture  rule  comparable 
to  the  rule  on  sales  of  buildings.  If  an  In- 
vestor takes  ordinary  Income  deductions  on 
Intangibles  on  a  successful  well  and  then 
turns  around  to  realize  this  as  capital  gain, 
the  problem  Is  no  different  from  taking  de- 
preciation deductions  on  a  building  and  then 
selling  It. 

In  fairness  to  the  Independents,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  losing  percentage  de- 
pletion would.  Indeed,  result  In  some  short- 
term  Inconvenience  as  they  and  their  lenders 
rethink  the  economics  of  drilling. 

To  be  sure,  they  would  have  to  learn  to 
play  a  new  ball  game.  But  there  would  be 
ample  Incentive  to  learn  it  and  to  be  profit- 
able pla;ring  It. 

Basically,  the  production  of  Investment 
that  woiUd  come  from  tax  shelter  drilling 
funds  win  diminish  and  the  proportion  that 
win  have  to  be  attracted  on  the  basis  of  hard 
Investment  decisions  will  Increase.  But  the 
Incentives  wUl  be  there  as  higher  prices. 

POLmCAL     PROBLEMS 

\Xr"hy  is  the  U.S.  Senate  seriously  consider- 
ing such  a  rule  as  one  that  retains  percent- 
age depletion  for  million-barrel  drillers? 

The  answer  must  be  that  there  Is  enough 
money  In  this  so  that  enormous  pressure  is 
being  put  on  some  senators. 

At  root,  the  oil  industry  woiUd  like  to 
defeat  the  percentage  depletion  repeal.  Based 
on  the  vote  In  the  House,  the  Industry  wlU 
lose  on  a  showdown  but  by  enlisting  this 
"small"  business  aura  they  can  make  It  close. 

The  problem  Is  complicated  also  because 
the  Administration  decided  to  protect  Its 
political  support  from  the  oil  Industry  by 
not  advocating  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion in  Its  own  energy  program.  This  left  the 
supporters  of  an  outright  repeal  of  percent- 
age depletion  In  the  difficult  spot  of  having 
to  scratch  for  votes.  Compromising  on  this 
million-barrel  exemption  Is  one  of  the  ways 
to  get  votes. 

The  next  time  that  President  Ford  takes 
It  on  himself  to  berate  the  Congress  for  not 
enacting  tax  reduction  fast  enough,  he  might 
think  about  doing  something  constructive 
like  endorsing  the  clean  repeal  of  percentage 
depletion  for  oil. 

(Note. — The  views  expressed  In  this  article 
are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  represent 
a  position  on  legislation  by  Tax  Notes  or 
Its  publisher.  Tax  Analysts  and  Advocates.) 
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Deab  Doctor:  No  doubt  you  make  more 
than  $40,000  a  year.  That's  why  you  should 
take  a  minute  and  read  this. 

No  doubt  you  are  paying  a  substantial 
amount  of  Income  tax — $$$•  that  are  gone 
forever.  Pew  tax  havens  are  left  to  you!!II 
One  tax  haven  that  has  withstood  the  wrath 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  In  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry. 

We  offer  participation  In  sound  drilling 
ventures  which  may  be  a  place  for  your  lost 
tax  dollars.  What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a 
specific  venture  with  a  limited  dollar  Input 
and  a  return  based  on  production.  With  the 
Increased  prices  for  oil  and  particularly  nat- 
ural gas,  the  potential  for  profit  is  more 
attractive  than  ever.  Due  to  the  higher  prices, 
many  wells  are  being  profitably  produced  to- 
day that  would  have  been  abandoned  as  non- 
commercial only  a  short  time  ago. 

Opportunities  available  to  you  in  the  oil 
and  gas  field  can  be  received  by  simply  filling 
out  the  enclosed  form  and  mailing  it  in  the 
postage-free  envelope. 

Bio  "D"  On,  &  Gas  Co.,  Inc. 

Bic  D  On.  &  Gas  Co.,  Inc., 
Dallaa.  Tex. 

Gentlemen : 
— Yes 

Send  me  Immediately  opportxmitles  in  oil 
and  gas  ventures. 
—No 

Below  Is  a  declaration  that  establishes  my 
qualifications  to  receive  information  and  to 
participate  in  your  program.  My  signature 
wlU  indicate  that  I  meet  the  governmental 
requirements  regulating  private  Investments 
In  oil  and  gas  drlUlng  ventures. 

Declaration  (I  have  checked  portions  ap. 
pllcable  to  me. ) 

—I  have  sufBclent  knowledge,  experience 
and  understanding  of  finance  and  business 
matters  to  evaluate  a  drlUing  program  in  oU 
and  gas  exploration  or  such  knowledge  and 
understanding  is  avaUable  to  me  through  mv 
consultants  or  representatives. 

—I  have  previously  invested  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  drilling  programs. 

—I  am  financially  able  to  Invest  in  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  drilling  programs  and 
have  sufficient  financial  Income  so  as  to 
beneficially  utilize  such  programs  as  a  tax 
sheltered  Investment. 

Please  print: 

Name 

Address ~ 

City . 

State -'-V/.V.V.V/.Vzlp: 

Bus.  Phone Res.  Phone.. 

Best  time  to  call 

Business  or  Occupation II 

I>ate I" 

Signature IIIIIII 

PATRICK  PHROLEUM  CO.  EARNINGS  AND  BALANCE  SHEET 
POSITION 


March  20,  1975 


1974 


1973 


Prepayments 

Oil  and  gas  props  held  for  resale... 
Develmt  land  &  mktble  succsheldtor 

resale 

Tot.  curr  assets 

Investments 

•Net  property 

0th  assets 

Total  assets 

Liabilities: 

Curr  debt  mat 

Accts  pay 

Aaruals 

Income  taxes 

Defr.  rev 

Tot  curr  llal)s 

Long  term  debt 

Detr.  inc.  tax 

tCom.  sik.  p.  $0.10 

Paid-in  surp 

Retain  earns 

Total  liabs 

Net  wkgcap „ 

Equity  persh 

'DepranddepI  res 


»4 

$152 

2,697 

1,496 

894 

1,026 

9,337 

6,642 

131 

415 

29,182 

22.540 

2,265 

1,112 

40.915 

30, 709 

3,022 

2,974 

4,878 

2,455 

277 

190 

330 

230 

539  .. 

9.046 

5,849 

11,505 

8,094 

444 

444 

344 

344 

9,072 

9,071 

10,  504 

6,907 

40,915 

30,  709 

291 

793 

5.78 

4.78 

6,853 

4,966 

Source:  Standard  &  Poor's  Stock  Reports. 

BECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Operating  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  AprU  30,  1974,  more  than  doubled 
from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  reflecting 
sharply  higher  sales  of  exploratory  and  devel- 
opment drilling  arrangements.  Margins  nar- 
rowed, however,  holding  the  gain  in  operat- 
ing Income  to  53%.  Following  non-operating 
items,  pretax  income  was  ahead  54%.  After 
no  provision  for  taxes  (see  Finances), 
against  tax  credits  of  $130,000,  net  income 
was  up  46%.  Share  earnings  were  $1.02  and 
$0.72,  respectively. 

On  August  1,  1974,  the  company  said  that 
It  had  arranged  for  sale  of  certain  Garvin 
County,  Okla.,  producing  oil  properties  to 
Heron  Oil  Co.  and  a  unit  of  Standard  OU 
of  Indiana  for  $14,200,000.  Patrick  owned  a 
30.2%  interest  in  the  properties  with  the 
remainder  owned  by  five  public  oil  and  gas 
Investment  programs  sponsored  by  Patrick. 
The  properties  were  purchased  In  December, 
1973,  for  about  $6,400,000. 

DIVmENS  DATA 


No  dividends  have  been  paid. 


1974 


1973 


Annual  report— Consd  inc  acct.  yrs  end 

Apr.  30(tho«sands). 
Revenues : 

Oil  and  gas  sales 

Drilling  and  sale  of  leases 

Total  oper  revs 

Oper  eips  and  cost  of  leases 'and' 
drilling 

Gen  and  adm.  exps... 

Oper  jncome '.'.*]] 

Other  income '..'..'.'.'..'. 

Total  income... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Depletion  and  depr...II 

Incemetaxes 

Interest 

Net  income '.[ 

•Sh  tarns " 

Ave  com  and  com  equiv  Vhs"i974^' 
3,527,960;  1973-5,446,596. 
Consoi.  bal.  sheet,  Apr.  30; 
Assets: 

Cash 

Receivables  net. " 

Inventories 


FINANCES 

The  company  follows  the  full  cost  account- 
ing method,  which  results  in  all  costs 
relating  to  oil  and  gas  properties  being  cap- 
italized in  the  property  accounts.  Under  this 
method  of  accounting,  no  gains  or  losses 
are  recognized  upon  sale  of  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties, except  extraordinary  transactions. 

The  company's  income  tax  policy  is  to 
generate  sufficient  statutory  deductions  (In- 
tangible  development  and  drilling  costs  and 
the  excess  of  allowable  statutory  depletion 
over  cost  depletion)  to  reduce  taxable  in- 
come to  zero. 

CAPrrAUZATION 

Long  term  debt:  $11,506,000. 

Common  stock:  3,449,596  shs.  ($0.10  par); 
about  39%  closely  held.  Including  20.6% 
held  by  U.  E.  Patrick. 

Options:  To  ptirchase  259,000  shares  at 
87  and  $8  per  sb. 


$3,417 
22. 575 
25,992 

18. 510 
1,434 
6,048 
396 
6,444 
1,716 


1,130 
3.598 
$1.02 


738 

4,428 

488 


$2,679 
10.005 
12.664 

7,753 

974 

3,957 

381 

4,338 

1.419 

er  130 

576 

2.473 

$0.72 


1,559 

2,207 

202 


Quarter 


1973-4       1972-3      "  1971-2 


Operating    revenues    (mil- 
lions); 

July 

October 

January 

April 

Common     share     earnings 
(dollars);! 

luly 

October 

January 

April 


$3.04 
4.18 

11.45 
7.32 


.24 
.25 
.44 
.09 


$2.48 
3.39 
4.90 
1.91 


.21 
.21 
.22 
.08 


$2.83 
3.01 
2.38 
3.01 


.19 
.17 
.19 
.02 


>  Restated  to  rell.  acctg.  change. 
*  Bef.  spec,  items. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  one  point  that  was  made  by 
the  Senator   from  Massachusetts,   one 


reason  why  I  am  now  supporting  the 
basic  amendment  before  the  Senate,  the 
HoUings  amendment,  is  that  it  incor- 
porates a  great  many  provisions  of  my 
original  compromise  amendment,  in- 
cluding the  minimum  income  tax  pro- 
vision that  covers  the  point  the  Senator 
was  making  about  the  tax  shelter.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, of  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  are  cosponsors,  there 
"ain't  no  such  tax  shelter  any  more" 
and  they  catmot  put  out  any  such  letters 
any  more,  because  there  Is  a  provision  to 
cover  that. 

On  another  aspect,  I  point  out  that  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  inde- 
pendents to  operate  imder  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  up  to  some  limit  is 
to  give  them  a  competitive  tax  advantage 
over  the  majors.  Up  to  now,  they  have 
been  operating  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
they  have  not  had  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  effectively.  Some  have, 
to  some  degree,  the  larger  ones,  and  there 
are  larger  ones.  The  smaller  ones  have 
had  a  tougher  time. 

But  now,  we  will  have,  when  we  give 
some  kind  of  an  exemption  at  some  level 
to  the  Independents,  a  tax  advantage,  a 
competitive  advantage  for  them  against 
the  majors.  I  think  that  is  all  to  the  good 
in  our  coimtry.  where  things  are  getting 
too  big  and  we  have  too  much  monopoly 
already. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  my  amendment 
in  rather  an  awkward  position,  caught 
in  the  middle  between  1,000  and  6,000. 
All  the  debate  has  really  been  between 
6.000  and  1,000  and  not  on  my  middle, 
compromise  position.  I  realize  that  imder 
these  circumstances,  my  amendment  does 
not  have  much  of  a  chance,  because  those 
who  want  1,000  will  vote  against  It  be- 
cause they  want  1,000;  those  who  want 
6,000  will  vote  against  it  because  they 
want  6,000.  I  therefore,  at  this  time, 
withdraw  my  amendment. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS,  (jood. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  amendment 
withdrawn,  let  me,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  little  imusual  for  a  Senator  to  farm  out 
the  time.  I  wish  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  to  be  recognized  so 
he  can  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  California  and  we  will  then  yield 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  just  want  3  minutes. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 

for  yielding  the  3  minutes  to  me.  I  think 

the  approach  that  has  been  offered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  2  minutes 
total  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  yielded  that 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  long  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  agreed  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  may  be  recog- 
nized. I  ask  that  the  time  be  extended 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  As  soon  as  I  have  fin- 
ished, I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limit.  The  senior  Senator  from 
California  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying  that  I  think  the  approach  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  a  number  of  spon- 
sors, including  my  senior  coUeague  from 
California,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  myself,  is  a  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  effort  to  create  a  fairer 
tax  structure. 

I,  however,  should  like  to  point  out 
that,  as  we  talk  about  what  we  should 
have  as  a  level  of  oil  production  in  order 
to  retain  the  depletion  allowance,  we  are 
dealing  today  with  oil  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, sells  for  more  than  $10  a  barrel.  I 
just  made  some  handwritten  notes  in  the 
last  few  minutes.  I  assumed  that  there 
was  no  cost  of  production  at  all  and  that 
one  got  $4.60  a  barrel  for  the  oil,  with 
the  depletion  allowance  of  22  percent  in- 
tact, there  would  be  about  a  50-cent  tax 
saving  per  barrel.  This  would  mean  that 
$3.50  of  that  barrel  would  be  subject  to 
tax  at  50  percent.  So  the  profit  to  the 
producer  would  be  $2.85  on  that  barrel 
of  $4.50  oU. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  had  a  barrel 
of  oil  selling  for  $10  and  there  were  a  tax 
of  50  percent  and  we  did  not  have  the  22 
percent  depletion  allowance — if  we  just 
had  the  straight  tax— the  profit  would 
be  $5,  as  contrasted  with  $2.85  in  the  case 
of  the  depletion  allowance  on  the  $4.50 
barrel. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  costs  are. 
I  assumed  that  there  were  no  costs  in 
the  example  that  I  gave.  But  if  there 
were  costs,  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween the  two  barrels  of  oil  would  be 
the  same,  whether  that  barrel  was  $4.50, 
whether  it  was  $3,  or  whether  it  was  $10 
a  barrel.  So  the  ratio  Is  almost  about 
2tol. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  with  $10-a-barrel  oil,  the  Incen- 
tive to  produce  Is  much  greater  today 
than  It  was  with  $3.15-a-barrel  oil,  which 
was  the  price  2  years  ago.  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues, every  person  who  goes  and  buys 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  knows  what  the  In- 
centive is  for  the  oil  Industry  today.  Any- 
body who  has  to  heat  his  home  knows 
the  value  of  the  Incentive  to  the  oil  In- 
dustry. The  price  of  gasoline  has  dou- 
bled, the  price  of  home  heating  fuel  has 
more  than  doubled.  Why  does  not  some- 
body in  this  debate  talk  about  the  con- 
sumer? 

I  am  now  quoting  from  a  handout  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  put 
out.  I  am  quoting  Tom  Medders,  presi- 
dent. Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America,  Senate  Interior  Committee 
hearings,  August  9,  1972,  2J^  years  ago. 
This  quotation  Is: 

To  be  85  percent  self-sufficient  In  1980. 
you  wo\ild  need  a  crude  oU  price  of  $4.10. 

We  now  have  oil  selling  in  this  country 
for  $10-12  a  barrel.  How  much  more  of 
an  Incentive  do  we  have  to  give  the 
Industry? 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  when  we  talk 
in  terms  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 


this  industry,  we  also  want  to  be  talking 
in  terms  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
the  consumers.  I  have  not  heard  the  word 
"consumer"  in  the  entire  debate  this 
afternoon.  It  is  about  time  we  started 
thinking  about  them,  because  there  are  a 
lot  more  consumers  than  there  are  oil 
producers.  We  recognize  that  we  need 
the  oil  producers,  but  what  is  fair  is  fair 
and  $10  a  barrel  is  more  than  is  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  Rollings  amendment.  I  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLiXNGS)   Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Amend  Hit.  2166  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
Skc.  501.  Reform  of  Percentage  Depletion 
IN  Case  of  Oil  and  Oas  Wells. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  I  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  deductions  with 
respect  to  natural  resources)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  613A.  Denial  of  Percentage  Depletion 
IN  Case  of  On.  or  Gas  Well. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  the  aUowance  for 
depletion  under  section  611  with  respect  to 
any  oil  or  gas  well  shall  be  computed  without 
reference  to  section  613. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Cdtain  Gas 
Wells. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^The  allowance  for  deple- 
tion imder  section  611  shall  be  computed  In 
accordance  with  section  613  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  wells  producing  regulated  natural 
gas, 

"(B)  wells  producing  natural  gas  under  a 
fixed  contract,  and 

"(C)  any  geothermal  deposit  which  Is  de- 
termined to  be  a  gas  well  within  the  meaning 
of  section  ei3(b) )  1)  (A) . 

"(2)  DEFminoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Natttral  gas  solo  under  a  fixed 
contract. — ^The  term  'natural  gas'  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract.  In 
effect  on  February  1,  1976,  and  aU  times 
thereafter  and  before  such  sale,  under  which 
the  price  for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  to  any  extent  the  Increase  in  liabil- 
ities of  the  seller  for  tax  under  this  section 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. Price  increases  subsequent  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1975,  shall  be  presumed  to  take 
Increases  in  tax  liabilities  into  account  unless 
the  taxpayer  demonstrates  to  the  contrary 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(B)  Natural  gas. — The  term 'natiural  gas* 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for 
depletion  Is  allowable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(C)  Regulated  natural  gas. — ^The  term 
'regulated  natural  g^'  means  domestic  nat- 
ural gas  produced  and  sold  by  the  producer, 
prior  to  July  1,  1976,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
price  for  which  has  not  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  to  any  extent  the  Increase  in  liability 


of  the  seller  for  tax  by  reason  of  the  repeal 
of  percentage  depletion.  Price  Increases  sub- 
sequent to  February  1,  1976,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  take  increases  In  tax  llabUitles  into 
account  unless  the  taxpayer  demonstrates 
the  contrary  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence. 

"(c)  Small  Producer  Exekption — 
"(1)  In  general. — The  aUowance  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
in  accordance  with  section  613  with  respect 


"(A)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
dally  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  as 
does  not  exceed  3,000  barrels,  and 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  producer's  average 
dally  production  of  domestic  natural  gas 
(other  than  natural  gas  with  reelect  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies)  as  does  not 
exceed  18,000,000  cubic  feet. 

"(2)  Average  daily  prodxtction. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1 )  — 

(a)  the  producer's  average  dally  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas 
(not  Including  natural  gas  with  respect  to 
which  subsection  (b)  applies),  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  bis 
aggregate  production  of  domestic  crude  oil 
or  nattural  gas  (not  Including  natural  gas 
with  respect  to  which  subsection  (b)  ap- 
plies) during  the  taxable  year  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  producer  holding  a 
partial  Interest  In  the  production  from  any 
property  (Including  an  Interest  held  in  a 
partnership  or  joint  venture)  such  producer's 
production  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
amount  of  such  production  determined  by 
multiplying  the  total  production  of  such 
property  by  the  producer's  percentage  par- 
ticipation in  the  revenues  from  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(3)  Exemptions  to  be  determined  on  a 
proportionate  basis. 

"(A)  Domestic  crude  on.. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daUy  production  of  domestic 
crude  oU  exceeds  the  producer's  exemption 
under  this  subsection,  the  barrels  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  shaU  be  determined 
by  taking  from  the  production  of  each  prop- 
erty a  number  of  barrels  which  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  production  of 
the  producer  for  such  year  from  such  prop- 
erty as  the  number  of  barrels  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  bears  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  barrels  representing  the  average 
daUy  production  of  domestic  crude  oil  of 
the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(B)  Domestic  natural  gas. — If  the  pro- 
ducer's average  daUy  production  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  exceeds  the  producer's 
exemption  under  this  subsection,  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  natural  gas  to  which 
this  subsection  j^pplles  shall  be  determined 
by  taking  from  The  production  of  each  prop- 
erty a  number  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
(not  Including  natural  gas  to  which  subsec- 
tion (b)  applies)  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion from  such  property  as  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  bears  to  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  representing  the  average 
daUy  production  of  domestic  natural  gas  of 
the  producer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Business  under  common  control; 
members  of  the  same  family. 

"(A)  Component  members  of  controUed 
group  treated  as  one  producer.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  corporations  which  are 
members  of  the  same  controUed  group  of 
corporations  shall  be  treated  as  one  pro- 
ducer. 

"(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities  un- 
der common  control.  If  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  beneficial  interest  In  two  or  more  cor- 
porations, trusts  or  estates  Is  owned  by  the 
same  or  related  persons  (taking  Into  account 
only  persons  who  own  at  least  5  percent  of 
such  beneficial  Interest) ,  or  If  60  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  Interest  In  one  or 
more  corporations,  trusts  or  estates  Is  owned 
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by  a  person  who  has  Income  from  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  gas,  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  shall  be  allocated 
among  all  such  corporations,  trusts,  estates 
and  persons  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural 
gas  (not  Including  natural  gas  with  respect 
to  which  subsection  (b)  applies),  as  the 
case  may  be,  during  the  period  In  question  by 
such  entities. 

"(C)     AlXOCATION    AMONG    MEMBERS    OT   THB 

SAME  FAMILY. — In  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  natural 
gas  during  the  period  in  question  by  such 
individuals. 

"(5)  Definition  and  Special  Rttles. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  producer  of  crude  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  means  the  person  whose  liability 
for  tax  under  this  chapter  will  be  affected 
by  the  deduction  allowed  for  depletion  with 
respect  to  such  crude  oil  or  natiuta  gas, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  subchapter  S 
corporation,  the  corporation  and  not  the 
shareholder  shall  be  considered  the  producer, 
and  m  the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust  the 
producer  shall  be  the  person  entitled  to  the 
depletion  deduction  under  section  611(b). 

"(B)  The  term  "controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that  'more 
than  50  percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  In 
section  1563(a). 

"(C)  A  corporation  is  a  related  person  to 
another  corporation  if  such  corporations  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of 
corporations,  and  a  person  is  a  related  per- 
son to  another  person.  If  the  relationship 
between  such  persons  would  result  in  a  dis- 
allowance of  losses  under  section  267  or 
707(b) ,  except  that  for  this  purpose  the  fam- 
ily of  an  individual  Includes  only  his  spouse 
and  minor  children,  and 

"(D)  The  family  of  an  individual  includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children. 

"(6)  Transfer  of  Oil  or  Oas  Depletion 
Property. 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  (as  defined 
for  these  purposes  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate),  of 
any  oil  or  gas  depletion  property  after  March 
17.  1975,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transferee  with  respect  to  his  production 
of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  from  such  oil 
or  gas  depletion  property.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  term  'oil  or  gas  depletion 
property  means  any  property  Interest  (in- 
cluding an  interest  In  a  partnership,  trust, 
or  estate)  with  respect  to  the  Income  from 
which  a  deduction  for  depletion  is  allowable 
under  section  611  for  domestic  crude  oU  or 
domestic  natural  gas  but  only  if  the  princi- 
pal value  of  the  property  has  been  demon- 
strated before  such  transfer  by  prospecting 
or  exploration  or  discovery  work. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  (1)  a  transfer  of  an  oil  or  gas 
depletion  property  at  death,  or  (11)  a  trans- 
fer in  an  exchange  to  which  section  351 
applies  if  following  the  exchange  the  exemp- 
tions provided  by  this  subsection  are  allo- 
cated among  the  transferor  and  transferee 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)(B). 

"(d)  Limitation  Based  on  Qualified  In- 
vestment— 

"(1)  General  rule. — So  much  of  the  de- 
duction allowed  for  depletion  as  Is  computed 
by  reference  to  section  603  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (c)  shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducer's qualified  investment  and  quaUfled 
investment  carryover  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  investment. — For  purposes 
of  pai<H^raph  (l),  any  person's  qualified  in- 
vestment for  any  taxable  year  la  the  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  such  person  during  such 
taxable  year  (with  respect  to  areas  within 


the  United  States  or  a  possession  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes)  for — 

"(A)  Intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs; 

"(B)  the  following  items  if  paid  or  in- 
curred for  the  piu-pose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  oil  or  gas  within  the  United 
States  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States: 

"(1)  aerial  photography; 
"(11)  geological  mapping; 
"(ill)   airborne  magnetometer  surveys; 
"(iv)  gravity  meter  surveys; 
"(V)  selsmography  surveys,  or 
"(vi)    similar   geological   and   geophysical 
methods; 

"(C)  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items,  but  only  if  the  original  use  of  such 
items  begins  with  such  person: 

"(1)  depreciable  assets  used  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  the  development  or  produc- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  (including  development  or 
production  from  Ml  shale);  converting  oil 
shale,  coal,  or  liquid  hydrocarbons  into  oil 
or  gas;  or  reflnmg  oil  or  gas  (but  not  be- 
yond the  primary  product  stage) ; 

"(11)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  transmit- 
ting oil  or  gas,  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines. 

"(D)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas,  including  remedial  work  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  primary  production,  or 
"(E)  the  acquision  of  oU  and  gas  leases 
but  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
taken  into  account  ander  this  subparagraph 
for  any  taxable  period  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  which 
may  be  taken  into  account  by  the  taxpayer 
under  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  (C),and  (D) 
for  such  period. 

"(3)    Qualified    investment   carryover. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  producer's 
qualified  Investment  carryover  shall  be  the 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
producers  qualified  investment  for  the  pre- 
ceding taxable  year  exceeds  so  much  of  the 
deduction  allowed  for  depletion  as  is  com- 
puted under  section  613  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (c)  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection)  for  such  proceeding  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  Royalty  owners.— Paragraph  (1) 
shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  deduction 
for  depletion  with  respect  to  a  producers' 
share  of  production  from  a  royalty  interest. 

''(e)    Producer   Must   Be  Independent. 

"(1)  Retailers  excluded. — Subsection  (c) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  directly,  or  through  a  related  person 
sells  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (includ- 
ing Number  2  fuel  oil),  refined  lubrlcatine 
oils,  or  diesel  fuel. — 

"(A)  through  any  retaU  outlet  operated' 
by  the  producer  or  a  related  person,  or 

"(B)   to  any  person — 

"(1)  obligated  under  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  the  producer  or  a  related  person 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  or  service 
mark  or  name  owned  by  such  producer  or  a 
related  person  in  marketing  or  distributing 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates  (including 
Number  2  fuel  oil) .  refined  lubricating  oils  or 
diesel  fuel,  or 

"  ( li )  given  authority  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  with  the  producer  or  a 
related  person,  to  occupy  premises  owned 
leased,  or  in  any  way  controUed  by  the  tax- 
payer or  related  person. 

"(2)  Related  person. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  person  is  a  related  person  with 
respect  to  the  producer  if  a  significant  owner- 
ship interest  In  either  the  producer  or  such 
person  is  held  by  the  other,  or  if  a  third  per- 
son has  a  significant  ownership  Interest  in 
both  the  producer  and  such  person.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'significant  ownership  interest*  means— 


"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  5 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  corporation, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  5  per- 
cent or  more  Interest  in  the  profits  or  capital 
of  such  partnership,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  an  estate  or  trust,  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  beneficial  Interests. 

"(f)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  tliis 
section — 

"(1)  Crude  oil. — ^The  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
gas  well  in  lease  separators  or  field  faculties. 

"(2)  Natural  gas. — The  term  'natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crude  oil)  of 
an  oil  or  gas  well  if  a  deduction  for  deple- 
tion is  allowable  under  section  611  with  re- 
spect to  such  production. 

"  ( 3 )  Domestic. — The  term  'domestic'  refers 
to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well  located 
in  the  United  States  or  in  a  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

"(4)  Barrel. — The  term  'barrel'  means  43 
United  States  gallons. 

(b)  Technical  amendments. — 

"(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  613(b(l) 
(relating  to  22  percent  depletion  rate  for  cer- 
tain minerals)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  oil  and  gas,  to  the  extent  allowable 
under  section  613A; 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (7) 
of  section  613(b)  (relating  to  14  percent 
depletion  rate  for  certain  other  minerals)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'm-'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A) ,  by  striking  out  the  pertod 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ';  or',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)   oil  or  gas  wells." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  I  or  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  613  the  following  new  Item: 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
talk  about  the  poor  consumer  for  a  min- 
ute. That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  As  long  ago  as  5  years.  I 
was  talking  about  the  dangers  of  de- 
pendence of  this  country  on  Middle  East 
oil  and  gas,  that  we  ought  toybe  trying 
to  encourage  exploration  In  this  coun- 
try, that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  develop 
self-sufiBclency  in  this  councry,  that  we 
should  not  let  our  foreign  policy  be  held 
hostage  to  a  small  number  of  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  We  have  seen  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  try  to  negate 
those  efforts.  When  the  Senator  talks 
about  $16  a  barrel,  let  us  talk  about  the 
average  price  of  new  oil  in  this  country, 
which  is  closer  to  $10.50  a  barrel.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  drill- 
ing a  4.800-foot  well  in  west  Texas  in  the 
10  years  preceding  the  embargo  had  in- 
creased by  450  percent. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  drilling  that  well,  since  the  embargo, 
has  increased  by  over  100  percent.  So  let 
us  talk  about  what  the  cost  is  and  what 
the  actual  profits  will  finally  be. 

I  imderstand  that  Mr.  Leonard  Wood- 
cock is  a  man  who  represents  a  great 
number  of  people  in  this  coimtry  and,  I 
think,  a  man  deeply  concerned  about 
consimiers  and  the  cost  of  living.  I  read 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Woodcock  before 
our  committee: 

Our  position  on  this  issue  when  it  was  in 
the  House  is  that  first  of  all,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  are  for  the  elimination  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  except  we  were 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  which  was  de- 
feated by  16  votes  on  the  House  side. 
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And  that  is  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  substance  of  this  amendment  that  I 
am  talking  about  right  now. 

He  said, 

I  think  that  makes  sense,  because  I  think 
that  the  record  shows  that  most  of  the  re- 
serves in  this  country  have  been  found  by 
the  wildcatters,  not  by  the  huge  oil  com- 
panies. And  since  time  is  of  the  essence,  I 
agree. 

The  Bentsen  amendment  effectively 
cuts  out  the  major  international  oil  com- 
panies, those  with  domestic  production 
of  500,000  to  a  million  barrels  a  day.  Take 
Exxon.  It  has  about  a  million  barrels  a 
day  of  domestic  production,  4  million 
barrels  a  day  of  foreign  production.  The 
majors  profit  from  extensive  foreign  op- 
erations— tanker  fleets,  refining,  market- 
ing, petrochemicals,  other  activities.  The 
independents  do  not  have  the  foreign  op- 
erations or  the  retail  outlets  to  pass  those 
costs  on  down  to.  They  are  the  ones  that 
are  drilling,  again,  88  percent  of  the  ex- 
ploratory wells  in  this  country,  complet- 
ing over  80  percent  of  them,  finding  most 
of  the  new  oil.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
adding  to  the  reserves  of  this  country. 
That  is  important  for  the  self-sufficiency 
of  this  country  on  its  energy  and  to  try 
to  help  the  consiuners  of  this  country  sb 
we  are  not  caught  in  the  situation  that 
we  were  last  year,  where  a  few  Middle 
East  countries  can  close  the  door  and 
shut  off  the  valves  and  put  us  at  their 
mercy. 

I  am  telling  my  colleagues  that  no  one 
is  talking  about  poor  independents.  I 
have  not  used  that  word.  I  have  not 
talked  about  a  Mom  and  Pop  operation 
and  you  are  not  going  to  compete  with 
the  majors  with  a  Mom  and  Pop  opera- 
tion. You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  take 
a  service  station  on  the  comer  and  say 
that  that  fellow  can  go  out  and  drill  a 
15.000-foot  well. 

I  have  listed  the  number  of  wells  that 
can  be  drilled  in  oil  producing  States  be- 
low 15,000  feet  and  the  average  cost  of 
those  wells  averages  well  over  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  per  well.  That  man 
has  to  be  a  man  who  has  some  finances 
so  he  can  drill  that  deep  well. 

Do  we  think  he  is  going  to  stay  in  this 
business  unless  it  is  a  profitable  business? 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Any  business  has  to  be,  for  a  man 
to  commit  his  capital  aind  to  stay  in  it. 
But  he  is  not  a  captive  to  this  business. 
He  can  quit  it.  He  can  read  those  ac- 
countants' statements  and  what  his  odds 
are  of  trying  to  find  new  oil  in  this  coun- 
try just  as  well  as  anyone  else.  So  he 
picks  up  his  chips  and  sells  out. 

Whom  does  he  sell  out  to?  He  sells  out 
to  the  major  and  then  they  have  all  of 
that  business. 

I  know  how  tough  the  competition  of 
the  majors  is.  I  have  been  down  that 
road.  I  have  drilled  some  dry  holes.  I 
have  had  a  modest  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duction. I  have  seen  a  situation  where  a 
brother  of  mine  and  I  had  a  small  num- 
ber of  retail  outlets,  gas  stations,  and 
what  it  meant  for  us  to  try  to  compete 
with  the  majors,  how  tough  it  was,  until 
finally  we  gave  up  and  sold  out  to  them. 
That  is  the  same  t3rpe  of  thing  that  is 
going  to  happen  to  your  independent 
producer. 


That  is  the  same  type  of  thing  that  is 
going  to  happen  to  your  independent, 
imless  he  has  that  depletion  allowance. 
When  you  give  him  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, why  do  you  give  him  the  depletion 
allowance?  You  give  it  to  him  so  he  will 
spend  it  in  exploring;  and  I  have  that 
plowback  provision  in  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation of  mine. 

So  there  simply  is  no  sense.  All  that 
money  has  to  be  spent  on  activities  which 
are  calculated  to  produce  additional  oil, 
and  give  us  supplies  for  the  consumer. 
On  every  successful  well  drilled,  the  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  pay  those  taxes. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia take  the  position  that  he  has,  be- 
cause I  think  that  we  have  to  have  the 
additional  amount  of  natural  gas.  I  gave 
the  Senate  the  figures  of  what  the  joint 
committee  told  us  Insofar  as  what  the 
extra  exemption  on  natural  gas  was  go- 
ing to  cost,  the  additional  amount  for 
natural  gas,  and  that  that  was  a  small 
percentage  indeed  as  related  to  the  ob- 
jective we  are  trying  to  accomplish  for 
this  country  of  ours. 

California  is  running  short  of  natural 
gas.  Texas — even  Texas — is  running 
short  of  natural  gas,  as  witness  the  situ- 
ation at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the 
situation  at  Austin,  Tex.,  ami  what  has 
happened  to  them  there  in  trying  to  ful- 
fill the  contracts  that  have  not  been 
filled,  and  having  to  buy  crude  oil  to 
maintain  the  service  of  the  utilities  in 
those  areas. 

I  am  telling  you  that  situation  is  going 
to  get  worse,  unless  we  have  these  incen- 
tives to  drill  the  marginal  wells.  There 
are  lots  of  substantial  wells  in  this  coun- 
try that  will  not  be  developed  unless  we 
have  these  incentives. 

I  am  not  for  just  turning  it  all  over  to 
the  majors.  I  supported  these  amend- 
ments a  while  ago.  I  support  the  idea  of 
a  limitation  on  foreign  tax  credits.  I  sup- 
port the  attempt  to  change  the  account- 
ing practices  of  the  majors  which  treat 
their  royalties  as  taxes. 

I  know  what  the  mood  of  the  country 
is,  as  refiected  in  the  public  opinion 
polls,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  here  imless  we 
keep  that  independent  in  business. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  would  agree  on  a  time  limitation. 
We  debated  this  matter  fully  yesterday. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  10  minutes 
more  be  sufficient?  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
anyone  off. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  understand.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  jield,  I  would  like  to  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  object  to  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Any  time  limitation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  the  moment,  yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  What  limitation  Is  the 
Senator  proposing? 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNOS.  I  would  propose  a  lim- 


itation of  10  minutes,  but  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  said  he  would  oppose 
any  time  limitation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  names  of  Senators  Chiles, 
McIntyre.  and  Tukney  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
"  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Secondly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  the  independents,  I 
think  the  matter  has  been  covered  ex- 
tremely well  in  the  debate  by  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Hert)ert  Jolovitz  of 
my  staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  discussions  and  votes  on 
the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
accept  the  Bentsen  amendment  it  would 
wipe  out  the  action  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  Hartke  amendment.  That 
allows  the  double  depletion.  The  man 
with  both  oil  and  gas  drilling  is  to  get 
both,  not  only  the  3,000-barrel  deple- 
tion allowance,  but  also  for  a  sufficiency 
in  gas.  Then,  of  course,  he  adds  the  pro- 
vision that  no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
taxable  income  could  be  offset  by  deple- 
tion. That  was  in  the  Cranston  proposal 
originally  also  but  it  was  knocked  out. 

In  other  words,  the  good  work  we 
have  been  doing  over  the  past  2  days 
in  trying  to  reconcile  ourselves  through 
compromise  would  be  destroyed,  and  it 
would  set  us  completely  backward  in  re- 
gard to  actually  bringing  about  a  termi- 
nation of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
with  respect  to  protection  for  that  inde- 
pendent. 

Make  no  mistake:  Whatever  goes  over 
from  the  Senate  to  the  House  will  take 
care  of  the  independents,  because  we 
have  all  agreed  to  cover  97  percent  of 
the  independents.  That  is  ihe  way  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  reads.  The  1,000- 
barrel  provision  takes  care  of  97  percent 
of  them. 

What  is  the  objection  as  to  that  other 
3  percent?  Why  did  Secretary  Simon 
come  howling  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  this  particular  point?  In  essence, 
what  he  said  is,  "If  you  eliminate  this 
loophole,  you  create  a  loophole,  because 
it  will  make  it  attractive,  at  the  3,000- 
barrel  level,  for  each  one  of  the  majors 
then  to  reorganize  and  rearrange  their 
holdings,  through  interlocking  director- 
ates and  to  qualify  imder  this  $10  million 
or  $1 1  million  operation  per  year.  All  they 
have  to  do.  with  the  3,000  barrel  Inde- 
pendents, is  make  an  arrangement  for 
five  or  six  of  those  independents  to  do 
business  with  them.  They  can  exchange 
stock  and  initiate  other  incentives,  and 
then  the  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  do- 
ing business  with  the  $1.50  advantage 
given  now  on  $10  oil,  would  force  every- 
one into  this  because  of  the  tax  consider- 
ation. 

It  would  not  change  anything.  It  would 
not  encourage  anything.  It  would  just 
encourage,  as  the  Senator  expressed  a 
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while    ago,    "We    want    to    have    full 
competition." 

Well,  it  will  not  be  full  competition 
for  all;  it  will  be  full  competition  for  the 
loopholes.  That  is  what  they  will  be  com- 
peting for,  because  they  are  going  to  be 
just  like  the  airlines.  When  they  did  not 
make  sufficient  profit,  the  airlines  sold 
out  to  the  banks,  with  a  holding  interest. 
Most  of  our  major  airlines  are  now  held 
by  the  banks  and  leased  back  to  the  air- 
lines, where  the  banks,  then,  take  the 


advantage,  imder  their  interlocking  ar- 
rangement, of  the  particular  investment 
credit. 

Big  business,  then,  is  going  to  take 
over  big  oil,  all  of  Its  drilling  operations. 
It  will  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
97  percent,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do 
is  just  drive  a  big  Mack  truck  through 
that  big  loophole,  with  all  the  big  oil 
companies  and  all  the  big  oil  company 
lawyers  coming  in  and  saying,  "That  is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  looking  for; 


that  keeps  us  in  business."  $800  million 
going  to  those  whom  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  talking  about  makhig  a  profit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  llstli^  of  a 
random  group  arranged  from  the  records 
of  Standard  and  Poor  of  about  35  of  these 
independents,  and  I  will  refer  to  some 
at  random. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


RANDOM  SURVEY  OF  SMALL  PUBLICLY  OWNED  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  PRODUCERS 


Gross  revenues  (millions) 


Earnings  per  share 


Return  on  shareholder  equity  * 


1972 


1973 


•1974 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1974 
(percent) 


Percent 

tax  rata, 

1973  > 
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Aberdeen  Petroleum..  ." 

Austral  Oil 

Amarex "" 

Apexco .....v. 

Arso  Petroleum ..'. 

Barurh  Foster I 

Basm  Petroleum 

Butles  Gas  &  OM 

C«  K  Petroleum 

Consolidated  Oil  S  Gas 

Coqjina , 

Dan, son [ 

Eason  Oil I". 

Equity  Oil ......'. 

Felmont  Oil .'.".".".". 

General  Crude  OM .'.'.'.. 

Hamilton  Bros.  Petroleum.' 

Houston  Oil  &  Minerals 

Hudsons  Bay  Oil  &  Gas 

Mitchell  Energy  &  Develop. 

NoWe  Affiliates... 

North  American  Royalties.*. 

Numac  Oil  &  Gas 

Patrick  Petroleum \'. 

Petrol  Lewis 

Prarie  Oil  Royalties '.". 

Pan-Canadian  Petroleum... 


J8.55 

{10. 16 

$15.0 

.61 

.59 

1.0 

11.9 

13.2 

17.0 

2.97 

5.26 

9.0 

8.59 

10.42 

17.0 

3.18 

5.91 

12.0 

.75 

.83 

1.7 

7.9 

15.6 

23.0 

19.8 

23.9 

33.0 

3.8 

5.0 

9.0 

9.8 

11.4 

18.0 

2.04 

3.55 

7.0 

4.3 

5.4 

8.0 

10.1 

14.5 

21.0 

i43 

3.89 

7.5 

13.4 

14.8 

23.0 

42.0 

53.0 

70.0 

9.1 

12.4 

17.0 

4.7 

9.5 

40.0 

108.0 

136.0 

160.0 

34.0 

4&0 

75.0 

sao 

58.0 

84.0 

37.0 

47.0 

62.0 

3.6 

4.0 

4.8 

13.0 

26.0 

32.0 

8.7 

14.2 

11.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

46.0 

73.0 

120.0 

$0.45 
.07 
.94 
.33 
.78 
.40 

<«> 
.22 

.73 

.33 

.11 
1.1 

.35 

.95 

1.46 

.54 

.33 
1.44 
1.09 
1.67 
.40 
.38 
.72 
1.4S 
.27 
.49 


Average  return  on  equity. 


$0.55 
.01 
74 
.84 
.96 
.84 

^:J!> 

1.33 

.57 

.17 

1.32 

.18 
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1.01 

1.16 

1.75 
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1.70 

.65 

.40 

1.02 
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.78 


$0.90 
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1.46 
1.30 
1.75 
1.70 

.30 
1.00 
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1.50 
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.20 
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.75 
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14 
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0 
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0 
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a 

M 

10 

NA 
15 
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0 
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5 
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0 
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0 

10 


25.8 


■  Estimate. 

■  1973  latest  available  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Aus- 
tral Oil  is  one  of  these  independents.  It 
drills  2,700  barrels  per  day.  It  got  17  per- 
cent on  its  equity.  Do  you  know  how 
much  taxes  and  all  these  deep  holes  and 
deep  wells  in  1974  they  have  gone  into? 
The  Senator  does  not  talk  about  the  full 
cost  of  the  deep  hole  as  being  written 
off.  the  full  cost,  100  percent  If  they  do 
not  hit  anything,  and  70  percent  if  they 
do.  These  are  profits  after  taxes.  Austral 
Oil  got  17  percent  equity;  at  2,000  bar- 
rels it  got  32  percent  return. 

The  Houston  Oil  Co..  one  of  these  lit- 
tle moms  and  pops,  produces  3,100  bar- 
rels. Senator;  it  has  had  a  75  percent 
return  on  its  equity,  after  paying  for 
the  deep  holes,  after  paying  the  taxes 
and  everything  else:  it  had  a  75  percent 
return  on  its  equity.  Do  you  know  how 
much  they  paid  in  taxes?  Zero,  zero,  not 
one  dime. 

Which  gets  me  to  the  magnificent 
stand  being  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  TtTNNBY),  be- 
cause they  do  have  independents  in 
their  States. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
TtrnwEY)  comes  In  in  a  very  deliberate 
fashion,  trying  to  represent  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California— the  Inde- 
pendents, the  consumers,  the  taxpayers 

trying  to  represent  the  needs  to  develop 
the  energy  field,  more  oil  and  gas,  and 
he  says.  "This  arithmetic,  can  somebody 
explain  to  me  with  oil  at  $3.40  a  barrel 


NA— not  available. 

Source:  Standard  and  Poor's  Stock  Reports. 


With  a  22  percent  depletion  allowance  on 
that  $3.40  a  barrel  of  oil  being  the  equiv- 
alent of  approximately  75  cents,"  so  that 
they  were  having  a  $4.15  a  barrel  of  oil. 
Just  about  18  months  ago  when  we  had 
the  Arab  embargo  things  shot  up — you 
talk  about  free  enterprise,  no  competi- 
tion, no  Increased  costs,  and  everything 
else,  now  they  are  getting  anywhere  from 
$11  to  $16  a  barrel.  He  subtracts  the 
$4.15,  and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  sub- 
tract that  from  the  $11,  and  you  are  still 
making  $7.85  clear  over  and  above  costs, 
7  times  the  profit  of  the  $1.1  billion  they 
were  making  in  1973.  That  is  what  is  un- 
conscionable; that  is  what  is  really  dis- 
turbing. We  do  not  want  to  go  off  here 
after  a  good  job  done  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  Investment  tax  credit,  with 
respect  to  the  deferral  allowance,  with 
respect  to  the  salient  Cranston  provi- 
sions, plowback  and  otherwise.  In  mak- 
ing this  compromise,  like  Bossy  the  cow. 
having  given  a  full  pail,  we  kick  It  over 
and  we  say  that  we  really  created  a  big 
fat  loophole  for  Houston  Oil,  the  little 
mom  and  pop,  which  Is  making  75  per- 
cent return  on  Its  equity  and  paying  zero 
taxes. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  have  not  spoken  in  this  debate  because 
I  have  from  time  to  time  over  the  last  20 
years  directed  my  attention  toward  what 
I  considered  the  most  flagrant  tax  loop- 


hole In  the  Federal  Tax  Code  known  as 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  started  on  this  fight  in  1950,  and 
again  in  1951  and,  like  many  things,  its 
time  has  arrived.  It  is  sort  of  like  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Senate,  its  time  came, 
and  we  made  a  sensible  change  in  the 
rules — not  as  much  as  some  would  have 
wanted  but.  Indeed,  forward  progress. 

Today  we  have  a  proposal  here  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  others,  joining  to- 
gether the  excellent  work  of  Senator 
Cranston  and  bringing  together  the 
work  of  Senator  Hartke  and  others  Into 
one  composite  amendment  that  does  two 
things:  It  eliminates  depletion  tax  credit, 
so  to  speak,  except  for  the  real  independ- 
ents; and,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us 
some  tax  reform  which,  I  think,  is  long 
overdue  in  other  measures.  So  we  are 
making  some  real  progress. 

I  think  the  statistics  that  are  on  these 
charts  tell  the  story.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  pointed  out  if  you 
are  really  talking  about  the  Independ- 
ent— a  word  that  is  often  misused— but 
the  real  independents  are  In  that  chart 
that  show  97  percent  of  the  real  inde- 
pendents have  oil  production  under  1,000 
barrels.  That  is  the  significant  figure. 

The  next  ones  are  on  oil  profits.  I 
think  we  have  proven  oil  depletion  does 
encourage  exploration  when  you  have 
prices  like  you  have  today,  and  even  If 
those  prices  went  down,  the  value  after 
tax,  windfall  without  percentage  deple- 
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tion,  is  indicated  here  in  the  chart  on 
oil  profits  and  oil  prices  which,  I  am  siure, 
has  been  included  in  the  Record. 

Those  profits  are  enormous.  When  we 
come  down  to  talking  about  3,000  bar- 
rels a  day,  we  are  not  talking  about  what 
we  call  the  small  independent,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  laid  It  right  on  the  line. 
That  particular  provision  would  provide 
an  opportimity  for  lawyers  who  know 
how  to  fix  the  tax  code  and  know  how  to 
spin  off  subsidiaries  that  appear  to  be 
independents,  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
never  had  in  our  history,  and  we  would 
have  big,  so-called  big,  ^ant  companies 
all  at  once  coming  out  like  they  have  got 
little  satellite  operations  which  appear  to 
have  independents  but,  in  fact,  do  not 
have. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
given  us  the  most  reasonable,  the  most 
judicious  provision  in  tax  law  on  oil  de- 
pletion we  have  ever  had.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  gets  at  the  real  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  preserves  competition; 
and,  thirdly,  it  gives  a  break  to  the  little 
guy  who  needs  to  have  capital  accumula- 
tion to  grow. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  any  more  time 
except  to  say  I  am  heartened  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  associated  with  him. 

Last  year,  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
I  spoke  on  the  fioor  for  many  hours  in 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
the  oil  depletion  provisions  in  our  tax 
code.  I  felt  then,  and  I  said  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  who, 
I  thought,  made  some  very  valid  argu- 
ments, that  we  ought  to  do  something 
to  protect  the  rights  and  the  proprie- 
tary rights  of  the  Independent  oil  pro- 
ducer. We  are  doing  that. 

Now,  the  argument  is  over  whether  an 
independent  ought  to  be  in  the  3,000 
barrel-bracket  or  whether  he  ought  to 
be  in  the  1,000. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  with  the 
House  having  voted  to  eliminate  all  de- 
pletion that  we  are  going  to  be  in  the 
l.OOO-barrel  bracket  no  matter  what,  and 
we  might  just  as  well  pin  it  down  here. 
In  fact,  the  choice  may  well  be,  might 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  it  all  at  one  time 
or  we  are  going  to  take  the  more  reason- 
able and  the  more,  what- 1  think  is  the, 
fairer  proposition  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

His  Is  not  a  phaseout,  it  is  a  perma- 
nent type  of  exemption  in  the  law  for 
the  little  independent,  and  those  little 
Independents,  if  they  grow,  they  will  be 
able  to  get  into  the  profit  bracket  over 
here  on  chart  No.  2,  where  they  can 
start  to  Increase  their  profits,  their  capi- 
tal, their  investments,  so  that  they  be- 
come part  of  the  bigger  crowd. 

I  will  just  simimarize  it  by  saying  If 
there  Is  any  one  thing  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  do  It  Is  to  deal  effectively  and 
fairly  with  what  has  become  known  as 
the  most  flagrant  loophole  in  the  Ameri- 
can tax  code.  We  are  able  to  do  it  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  hurt  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  Is  not  to  In  any  way 
stifle  those  who  would  like  to  grow  and 
to  develop. 


I  compliment  the  Senator  not  only  for 
his  depletion  but,  as  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, I  was  one  of  those  who  met  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  California  and  said, 
"Let  us  put  this  all  together  in  one 
package.  Let  us  do  It  up  right  and  not 
do  it  up  with  any  bitterness  or  any  desire 
to  get  anybody." 

Nobody  Is  trying  to  get  anybody  here. 
But  the  foreign  investment  tax  credit, 
for  example,  is  something  Congress  has 
wanted  to  eliminate  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  doing  it.  The  provisions  that  were 
In  the  Cranston  bill  were  provisions  sup- 
ported here  (m  the  floor  in  another  vote 
2  days  ago,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  make 
the  judgment  that  is  required. 

So  I  sun  delighted  that  the  Senate 
finally  is  taking  action  on  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance.  I  have  felt  that  such 
action  was  long  overdue,  especially  since 
the  tremendous  increase  in  oil  prices  in 
1973. 

The  average  price  of  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  has  gone  up  from  about  $3.50 
in  mid- 1973  to  today's  average  of  about 
$7.75  and  continues  to  rise  as  more  and 
more  oil  qualifies  under  price  control 
regulations  as  new  or  released  oil.  When 
oil  was  selling  at  $3.50  per  barrel,  per- 
centage depletion  saved  producers  about 
40  cents  per  barrel  in  taxes.  The  In- 
crease of  more  than  $4  in  their  average 
prices  since  then  gives  them  a  windfall 
that  is  10  times  this  large.  Moreover,  it 
nearly  doubles  their  tax  subsidy  from 
percentage  depletion  itself.  This  is  true 
for  small  producers  as  well  as  for  big 
ones. 

Under  these  conditions  t-xere  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  percentage  deple- 
tion except  for  the  truly  small  independ- 
ent operators  whose  limited  number  of 
drilling  projects  subject  them  to  real  risk 
of  ruinous  loss  and  who  truly  must  rely 
heavily  on  borrowed  capital  to  share  this 
risk.  These  are  the  new  oi>erators  and 
the  partnerships  and  small  corporations 
that  drill  not  more  than  5  or  10  wells  per 
year. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsbn)  per- 
mits depletion  to  continue  for  Anns 
much  larger  tlian  the  category  I  have 
described.  His  amendment  would  con- 
tinue the  subsidy  for  firms  grossing  as 
much  as  $8.5  million  per  year  for  crude 
oil — 3  barrels  per  day  times  365  days 
times  $7.75  average  price  per  barrel  for 
domestic  oil — ^plus  some  amoimt  for  an 
equivalent  volume  of  natural  gas,  which 
could  be  just  as  large  if  the  gas  is  sold 
in  the  intrastate  market.  Thus,  a  com- 
pany easily  could  gross  $10  to  $15  million 
per  year  and  qualify  to  take  depletion 
under  the  Bentsen  amendment.  Some 
of  these  companies  even  own  refineries  In 
addition  that  refine  more  tiian  these 
amounts. 

This  high  cutoff  level  would  include 
virtually  aJl  oil  producers  except  the  ma- 
jor integrated  companies.  Many  firms 
that  would  be  included  are  large  scale 
operators  with  ample  capacity  to  spread 
the  risk  of  oil  exploration  among  a  siz- 
able number  of  drilling  projects  and  with 
ample  financial  capacity  to  sustain  this 
risk.    Many    of    these    so-called    Inde- 


pendents really  are  oil  men  with  incomes 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  Exxon  or  Mobil — six-  or  even 
seven-figure  incomes.  These  large  oper- 
ators have  no  need  of  further  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  reduction  of 
this  cutoff  level  to  qualify  for  continued 
depletion  from  3,000  barrels  per  day  to 
1,000  barrels.  This  would  keep  depletion 
for  the  thousands  of  truly  high-risk, 
small  firms  that  drill  only  a  few  wells 
each  year.  It  would  preserve  the  unique 
role  of  percentage  depletion  in  attract- 
ing high-income  persons  to  provide  risk 
capital  to  those  firms. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  OfiBcer,  the  Senator 
from  Orgeon  (Mr.  Packwood),  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

I  will  yield  the  fioor  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  oil 
is  reproductive? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  a  disappearing 
resource? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  a  disappearing 
resource?  Well,  there  are  different  esti- 
mates in  that  respect.  We  only  have  the 
Geologi:,al  Survey  report  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  reserves  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  where  we  had  previously  reports  or 
returns  of  anywhere  from  600  billion, 
they  reduced  it  down  to  185  billion,  so 
that  is  exactly  the  point,  we  have  got 
to  be  very,  very  careful  with  our  oil  and 
gas  reserves.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  diminishing  resource. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  a  diminishing 
resource. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  there  is  a  de- 
pletion allowance  on  all  oil  used  of  22 
percent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  percentage  deple- 
tion. This  in  no  way  eliminates  the  cost 
of  depletion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know.  Is  It  not  true 
there  are  approximately  108  items  which 
are  subject  to  the  depletion  allowance 
exemption? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right.  We  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  earlier  this  week  a 
list  of  108  different  minerals  and  pointed 
out  at  that  particular  time  that  many  of 
them  averaged  out  right  near  the  cost, 
and  in  addition  they  have  not  had  the 
quadrupling  of  price  enjoyed  by  oil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  petroleimi  is  a 
diminishing  resource. 

Are  clams  a  diminishing  resource? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Clams,  I  would  not 
know.  I  think  that  regrowth  is  possible. 
We  plant  our  oysters  and  I  am  sure  clams 
can  be  planted  and  regrown. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  depletion  allow- 
ance on  clams. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  go  along.  If 
one  wants  to  eliminate  that  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no,  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  these  natural 
resources,  of  which  we  are  in  short  sup- 
ply, are  not  reproductive  and  if  we  are 
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going  to  have  any  exploration  carried  on 
it  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  85  percent 
of  the  independents  who  do  so,  they  bring 
in  about  80  percent  of  the  wells  and  of 
the  wells  they  bring  in,  1  out  of  10  usu- 
ally turns  out  to  be  productive,  and  on  a 
very  small  basis. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  And  97  percent  of 
that  85  percent  is  covered  by  my  amend- 
ment and  its  1,000-barrel  permanent  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  that  limit  is 
1,000  rather  than  the  Bentsen  limit  of 
3,000. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  correct,  which 
is  97  percent  of  those  Independents  drill- 
ing 88.3  percent  of  the  wells,  returning 
about  15  percent  generally  of  the  oil 
found.  It  is  around  60  percent,  I  think,  of 
the  new  oil,  although  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming  and  others  say  it  has  gone  up. 
The  persons  you  spoke  of  are  protected 
in  this  amendment  by  the  permanent 
provision  to  continue  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  97  percent  of  the  independents. 
We  are  only  going  to  that  3  percent, 
constituting  about  $200  million  in  rev- 
enues,   that    all    agree,    including    the 
Treasury  Department  in  their  appear- 
ance  before    the   Finance    Committee, 
which  would  otherwise  create  a  loophole 
instead  of  eliminating  one,  or  create  a 
loophole  within  a  loophole.  We  want  to 
make  sure  the  majors  do  not  go  into  that 
so-called  3,000.  With  a  3,000-barrel  ex- 
emption all  they  have  to  do  is  take  five 
or  six  $11  million  operations  and  that 
is  $55  million  or  $56  million  a  year  oper- 
ation in  drilling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  all  I  hope,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend,  is  that  Senators  do 
not  become  confused  by  the  tremendous 
profit  figures  shown  by  the  major  oil  cor- 
porations and  in  that  way  get  the  idea 
that  the  same  profits  are  extended  as  far 
as  the  independents  are  concerned. 

After  all.  we  have  to  import  about  40 
percent  of  our  needs  and  if  we  want  to 
remain  dependent  upon  foreign  imports 
and  the  whims  of  the  OPEC  producers 
insofar  as  prices  are  concerned,  all  we 
have  got  to  do  is  slow  down  or  shut  down 
the  domestic  exploration  in  our  own 
country  and  we  will  pay  high  prices  from 
then  on  and  we  will  be  the  ones  who  will 
become  dependent  rather  than  inde- 
pendent, as  we  could  if  we  gave  the  in- 
dependent Producers  some  initiative  to 
keep  on  drilling,  as  is  the  case  today 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  concern  of  the  leadership  in 
this  regard  is  a  concern  of  all  the  Sen- 
ators and  that  is  why  we  generally  I 
think,  would  go  along  with  this  1.000- 
barrel  figure,  which  is  97  percent  of  these 
independents. 

I  am  quoting  from  Barron's  Financial 
Weekly  on  independents,  in  December: 
At  the  moment,  the  Independents  are 
enjoying  their  greatest  prosperity  wUhln 
memory  as  the  result  of  towering  oil  and  gas 
prices.  UnlUe  the  big  International  com- 
panies, they  do  not  have  extensive  Interest 
abroad  and  are  not  prey  to  the  grasolng  tax 
and  royalty  collectors  of  OPEC  countries.  Nor. 
since  they  are  unburdened  with  refineries 
and  marketing  organizations,  are  they 
plagued  by  the  mounting  competition  and 
crude  allocation  difficulties  which,  lately, 
have  begun  to  erode  the  Inventory  promts 
piled  up  m  the  early  months  of  this  year 
by  the  integrated  concerns. 
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So  the  independents,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  In  unusually  good  shape  but,  I 
have  been  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  I  have  seen  the  other  side.  I  tried  to 
eliminate  that  altogether,  but  this  Sen- 
ate wants  some  protection  for  those  in- 
dependents. They  are  going  along  with 
the  thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

So  to  protect  97  percent  of  them  and 
make  sure  we  do  not  create  a  tremen- 
dous loophole  within  a  loophole,  we  put 
the  level  at  a  thousand  barrels. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  very 
fine  to  be  concerned  about  the  profit 
status  of  the  independent  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be.  They  ought  to  make  a 
profit,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  cap- 
ital and  we  ought  to  have  tax  laws  that 
increase  that,  and  I  think  we  are. 

But  the  incentive  for  drilling  and  the 
incentive  for  production  is  in  that  chart 
that  shows  what  happens  at  a  price  of 
$7  a  barrel.  The  average  price,  I  believe, 
is  about  $7.75.  The  new  point,  for  ex- 
ample, is  without  any  kind  of  controls. 
It  goes  up,  actually,  to  around  $9  a  bar- 
rel. 

If  we  look  and  see,  we  can  see  the 
profits  in  that  particular  group  nm  very 
high,  the  value  after  tax  windfall  with- 
out percentage  depletion  is  $8,700  mil- 
Uon. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  while 
we.  on  the  one  hand,  are  protecting  the 
independent  with  a  depletion  allowance 
and  keeping  it  at  the  22  percent  for  that 

group 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  (continuing).  So 
that  they  get  full  advantage  of  current 
law,  the  real  incentive  for  drilling  is  not 
depletion  because  the  real  incentive  for 
drilling  is  the  price  that  they  get  on  a 
decontrolled  world  market  price  for  the 
independent  that  comes  in  with  a  new 
well  with  new  oil. 

That  is  a  profit  motive  today,  that  is, 
hopefully,  bringing  about  a  great  deal  of 
drilling  operation. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  And  80  percent  of  the 
new  oil  encountered  is  that  produced  by 
that  1,000-barrel-a-day  producer,  or  less. 
Re  is  entirely  into  that  high-bracket  oil. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  he  gets  the  22- 
percent  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  right,  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  think  it  clear 
that  people  thought  we  ought  to  elimi- 
nate all  depletion  allowances. 

Now,  what  we  are  doing  is  striking  a 
balance  between  elimination  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  which  is  really  un- 
necessary for  the  majors.  They  have  no 
need  of  it  at  all  from  a  profit  incentive, 
and  we  are  providing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance for  the  small  independent  who  may 
need  it  so  he  can  grow. 

I  believe  we  have  provided  what  I  call 
a  growth  incentive. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Packwood).    The   Senator   from   Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feels  very  strongly  that  he  is 


not  standing  up  to  protect  the  independ- 
ent, but  I  am  interested  in  protecting  the 
United  States;  and  what  we  are  doing 
here,  depending  onto  what  degree  we 
will  go  in  doing  away  with  the  depletion 
allowance,  is  going  to  make  it  that  much 
more  difScult  for  this  Nation  to  become 
self-sufficient. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  called  the 
depletion  allowance  a  loophole,  the  most 
flagrant  of  all  tax  loopholes.  I  will  say 
in  the  Senator's  absence  that  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  passed  in  1913  which 
permitted  the  income  tax,  and  in  March 
of  that  year  when  the  first  tax,  which 
was  very  smaU,  I  think  it  was  less  than 
2  percent,  was  enacted  there  was  a  deple- 
tion allowance  for  the  extractive  indus- 
tries. It  was  not  in  the  present  form.  So 
if  it  is  a  loophole,  then  the  income  tax  is 
a  loophole  because  they  started  off  to- 
gether. 

There  was  a  recognition  at  that  time 
that  in  the  extractive  industries  there 
is  a  return  on  invested  capital. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1918.  it  was 
recognized  that  it  was  important  for  this 
Nation  to  maximize  its  efforts  in  finding, 
discovering,  and  developing  new  oil  for 
World  War  I. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Penrose  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
had  this  to  say  about  a  new  proposal,  a 
change  in  the  depletion  allowance  which 
then  was  called  the  discoverv  value 
principle,  or  the  discovery  depletion  al- 
lowance. Re  said: 

The  Committee  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  depletion.  The 
Just  taxation  of  incomes  derived  from  the 
operation  of  mines  and  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
Is  a  particularly  difficult  matter.  This  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  part  of  what  apparently  Is 
Income  Is  In  reality  a  mere  return  of  the 
capital  of  the  enterprise.  When,  for  example, 
a  ton  of  coal  Is  sold  the  excess  of  what  Is 
received  from  the  cost  of  mining  of  that 
ton  of  coal  Is  by  no  means  all  income:  part 
of  that  excess  must  be  treated  as  a  repay- 
ment of  what  was  Invested  in  the  mine  from 
which  the  coal  was  taken.  Such  allowances 
for  the  extractive  Industries  are  covered  by 
the  depletion  provisions.  The  Committee 
changed  the  lRn<»uage  of  this  provision  to 
assure  continuance  of  t^e  recoenltlon  of 
valuation  of  deposits  as  of  March  1.  1913, 
as  the  basis  for  the  deduction  in  the  case 
of  all  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  before  that  date.  In  pursuance  of  a  policy 
permitting,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  resources  of  this  charac- 
ter they  also  provide  for  a  more  liberal 
allowance  than  was  heretofore  permitted  in 
the  case  of  newly  dis:;overed  mines,  or  oil 
or  gas  wells,  permitting  the  deduction  to  be 
based  on  t^e  fair  market  value  of  property 
discovered  instead  of  Its  cost. 

That  was  1918.  That  is  when  the  tax 
incentive  provision  became  meaningful 
because  the  Income  tax  had  Increased. 

Later  on.  In  1962,  there  was  another 
change,  and  this  change  was  to  the  pres- 
ent law,  which  is  known  as  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance. 

Here  again,  another  Senator  from 
Penn-sylvanla,  Senator  Reed,  described 
the  same  reasons  for  an  extractive  in- 
dustry to  have  the  tax  treatment  that 
recognizes  that  part  of  the  income  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  oil  well, 
the  gas  well  or  the  mine  as  a  return  on 
capital. 
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I  think  It  Is  very  interesting  that  of 
the  108  so-called  minerals  receiving  some 
kind  of  depletion  allowance,  we  are  only 
picking  out  one  of  those,  smd  it  is  the 
one  that  is  in  the  shortest  supply  today, 
the  one  which  means  more  to  our  na- 
tional security,  which  means  more  to  our 
economy  and  which  means  more  to  the 
standard  of  living  than  any  other  of  the 
108  minerals.  Yet  we  are  picking  out  one, 
singling  out  one.  Why?  Is  this  body  try- 
ing to  increase  the  incentive  for  the  drill- 
ing of  wells,  for  Increasing  the  reserves 
of  this  Nation?  Absolutely  not.  It  is  doing 
the  opposite:  It  is  seeing  how  far  It  can 
go. 

I  personally  believe  we  have  no  reason 
to  change  the  depletion  allowance  from 
22  percent,  other  than  to  eliminate  for- 
eign depletion.  We  should  retain  It  on 
all  domestic  production.  Otherwise,  what 
we  are  doing  is  Increasing  the  cost  of 
operation  with  controlled  prices,  and  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  amount  of  energy 
that  we  are  going  to  find. 

We  are  still  producing  less  every  day, 
and  we  still  need  to  drill  more  wells. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  were 
talking  about  profits.  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  just  a  second  about  the  number  of 
active  drilling  rigs  In  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate,  please. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  We  had,  in  1956,  over 
2,600  active  drilling  rigs.  At  that  time, 
we  had  between  2  million  and  3  million 
barrels  of  extra  production  that  could 
be  turned  on,  the  direction  changed  In 
the  pipelines  and  the  oil  made  available 
to  our  friends  in  Europe.  This  was  done 
on  two  occasions  in  the  1950's.  But  that 
is  gone  now. 

Because  of  reducing  the  depletion  al- 
lowance in  1969  from  27.5  percent  to  22 
percent,  because  of  the  price  controls  on 
natural  gas,  because  of  other  pressures, 
and  because  of  the  mandatory  Import 
control  law,  we  hid  a  long,  flat  period  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil.  from  1957  to  1969. 
Then  came  the  decrease  in  depletion 
wliich  had  an  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
some  17  cents  a  barrel.  Then  there  was  a 
slight  Increase  In  1970  of  9  cents,  then  a 
19-cent  Increase  the  next  year,  and  then 
the  price  was  frozen. 

In  1971  the  number  of  active  rigs  got 
down  to  less  than  1,000.  It  woiild  take  an 
estimated  5,000  rigs  today  to  drill  the 
number  of  wells  that  we  drilled  in  1956 
if  we  make  an  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  our  demand  for  oil  in  this  country 
today  is  twice  what  It  was  in  1956. 

So  I  think  we  are  going  backwards.  If 
we  look  at  the  record  of  this  body  In 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  energy  short- 
age, it  is  a  pretty  bleak  one.  We  have 
voted  against  deregulating  natural  gas 
on  two  occsislons  to  help  out  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  which  Is  suf- 
fering now  from  tremendous  shortages 
of  firm  contracts,  107  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

We  have  a  record  of  having  a  tie  vote 
on  legislating  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
which,  fortunately,  was  broken  by  the 
Vice  President  so  that  that  could  pro- 
ceed ahead. 

This  body  did  see  fit  to  pass  a  stripper 
well    amendment,    but    then    within    3 


months  of  the  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  of  some  value,  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  were  opposed  to 
It  and  later  voted  to  do  away  with  it. 

A  majority  of  this  body  has  voted  in 
rather  sharp  numbers  to  roll  back  prices. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  going  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  certainly  I  am  Interested  in 
a  higher  figure  rather  than  a  lower  fig- 
ure. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  for  1  minute  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEa^TSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  to  provide  that  it 
strikes  only  part  n  of  the  Rollings 
amendment  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
my  proposed  language.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modifled. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  face  up  to  the  very 
broad  and  very  deep  issue  of  our  energy 
shortage  because  those  whom  we  are 
hurting  the  most  by  having  inadequate 
energy  are  the  poor.  They  are  the  ones 
looking  forward  to  a  bigger  Increase  in 
their  standard  of  living  and  this  will  be 
denied  them  if  this  body  does  not  let  the 
private  industry  of  this  Nation  make 
available  suflicient  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  a  couple  of  thoughts  off  my 
chest,  since  I  find  myself  In  an  Increas- 
ingly similar  situation  in  the  sense  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  anybody  in  this  de- 
bate, apparently. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  continue  to 
support  the  depletion  allowance.  I  have 
done  so  in  a  couple  of  votes  here  in  the 
interim  because  I  did  not  think  it  should 
be  on  this  bill  but,  rather,  as  part  of  an 
energy  package.  But  I  find  it  very  hard 
to  justify  a  tax  exemption  of  this  order 
of  magnitude  for  an  industry  of  this  size 
and  with  this  degree  of  cash  flow. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  when 
he  talks  about  independents  not  being  all 
that  small.  In  a  lot  of  cases  he  Is  right. 

I  do  not  understand  this  debate.  We 
have  debated  almost  everything  except 
the  market  system.  Itself,  and  how  it 
works. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  is  no 
discussion  of  tying  the  removal  of  deple- 
tion, which  I  think  Is  a  logical  step,  to 
the  removal  of  governmental  control  so 
that  the  marketplace  could  work  as  it 
is  designed  to  work  in  a  competitive 
market  system. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  vote  between 
two  evils. 

I  am  completely  sympathetic  to  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  remove  the  depletion  allowance.  I 
think  it  should  be.  But  I  think  it  should 
also  be  done  in  the  context  of  returning 
to  the  marketplace  and  the  removal  of 
governmental  controls  or  impediments. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ad- 
dressed that  and  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  do  it  over  a  period  of  time.  That 
is  an  approach  that  I  think  we  ought  to 


be  talking  about.  I  completely  concur 
with  his  statement. 

But  I  am  not  offered  that  choice  In 
this  context.  I  am  offered  a  choice  of 
voting  for  a  thousand-barrel  exemption 
or  3,000  barrels,  and  that  is  hard  for  me 
to  do.  I  cannot  justify  a  thousand  bar- 
rels, because  a  thousand  barrels  is  a  $3 
million  gross  income  industry.  They  are 
not  drilling  any  wells;  they  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  really  contribute  to  the 
drilling  process;  3,000  barrels  is  simply 
an  exemption  based  upon  size,  not  on 
equity  or  merit.  I  flnd  that  very  difficult 
to  sustain.  If  depletion  is  right,  it  Is 
right  for  all;  If  it  is  wrong,  it  Is  not  right 
for  anybody. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  debating 
the  right  issue  in  the  wrong  way.  I  just 
do  not  understand  why  we  cannot  bring 
It  back  to  the  context  of  a  restoration 
of  competition  in  this  society  of  ours. 
The  way  to  do  that  is  to  tie  It  to  the 
removal  of  controls  and  let  the  market- 
place and  the  competitive  system  work 
its  will,  so  that  the  consumer  could  In 
truth  beneflt  and  the  taxpayer  in  truth 
could  be  treated  with  some  equity.  I  do 
not  think  either  is  the  case  today,  and 
I  find  myself  in  a  position  of  confusion 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

I  regret  that  we  cannot  seem  to  draw 
this  matter  to  its  context  in  a  debate  on 
f imdamental  tax  policy  and  fundamental 
energy  policy,  within  the  framework  of 
a  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  silent  throughout  this  debate.  I 
know  that  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
anxious  to  vote,  and  I  am,  too.  But  I 
should  like  to  note  that,  unfortimately. 
this  debate  has  taken  on  sectional  char- 
acteristics. It  seems  to  be  the  Northeast- 
ern States  against  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

My  friends  from  the  Northeastern 
States  refuse  to  site  new  refineries  In 
their  States.  They  refuse  to  allow  off- 
shore drilling.  Yet,  they  want  to  dictate 
to  the  current  producing  States  not  only 
the  circiunstances  imder  which  they  will 
produce,  but  also  the  price  that  should  be 
paid  them. 

My  friend  from  South  CaroUna  and  his 
allies  from  the  Northeast  who  are  against 
seeking  to  exploit  and  colonize  the  South 
and  the  West  not  only  would  take  away 
the  depletion  allowance  but  also  have 
legislation  that  would  extend  the  regu- 
latory powers  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  gas  that  is  produced  intra- 
state. 

They  are  only  showing  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  here  on  the  depletion  allowance. 
There  is  more  yet  to  come,  and  that  is 
extending  control  of  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead,  intrastate  gas,  price  controls 
on  both  old  and  new  crude  oil.  They 
should  expose  their  whole  package  here, 
but  they  fail  to  do  that.  So  they  are  using 
the  old  salami  technique:  Let  us  get  a 
piece  of  them  here,  get  another  piece  of 
them  In  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
get  another  piece  someplace  else — until 
they  emasculate  the  ability  of  the  do- 
mestic oil  smd  gas  Industry  to  explore 
and  develop  new  sources  of  energy  In 
this  country. 

They  are  fast,  through  these  methods, 
reducing  us  to  a  status  of  dependence 
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upon  external  sources.  I  rathei  suspect 
that  this  is  just  fine  with  many  of  them; 
that  they  will  come  up  with  an  excuse, 
after  having  imposed  all  kinds  of  pros- 
criptions on  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, that  they  cannot  produce  and 
that,  therefore,  we  should  nationalize 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  is  exactly  the  direction  we 
are  headed  now.  The  very  people  who 
want  to  deny  incentives  to  the  oil  and 
gas  producers  today  will  tomorrow  be 
advocating  the  nationalization,  In  some 
form  or  another,  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  The  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  that  would  be  more  dis- 
astrous would  be— having  done  that^ 
that  we  invite  the  British  Coal  Board 
over  to  operate  It. 

I  regret  the  sectional  overtones  that 
this  thing  has  taken;  but  the  fact  is  that 
these  people,  well  motivated  though  they 
are.  I  think  are  reviving  some  of  the  old 
traditional  concepts  that  we  hoped  we 
had  laid  to  rest  with  the  passing  of  the 
generations  which  remembered  the  re- 
construction period. 

But  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
producing  States  are  not  taking  lightly 
to  this  idea.  Already,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Texas  has  voted  unanimously 
not  to  sell  any  oil  and  gas  produced  on 
State-owned  lands  outside  the  State  of 
Texas.  This  Is  how  deeply  they  feel.  Also, 
two  members  of  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  division  of 
Texas  into  five  States,  to  give  it  eight 
additional  Senators  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  This  might  sound  frivo- 
lous, but  it  is  serious,  dead  serious,  to  the 
people  of  my  State. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  1969  tax  act.  When  we 
reduced  the  depletion  allowance  from 
27.5  to  22  percent,  drilling  went  down  15 
percent.  Now  they  propose  to  contract 
drilling  more  by  this  action  vrith  respect 
to  the  depletion  allowance. 

Not  too  long  ago,  we  were  running  our 
cars  on  gasoline  costing  25  and  30  cents  a 
gallon.  Not  too  long  ago,  we  were  run- 
ning our  cars  on  12-cent  gasoUne.  The 
reason  was  that  we  had  the  proper  In- 
centives to  stimulate  exploration  and 
production  In  this  country.  If  we  fol- 
low what  I  consider  to  be  policies  that 
lead  us  to  the  ultimate  end  of  national- 
ization, you  can  count  on  fuel  costing  a 
lot  more  to  the  American  people  than  it 
does  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  attack  on 
profit,  but  what  is  profit?  Profit  Is  the 
cost  of  capital.  Without  profit,  there  Is 
no  capital  formation  or  capital  recovery 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  place  we  would 
want  to  see  the  greatest  profit  would  be 
in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  to  contribute 
to  capital  formation  recovery  and  that 
Industry  to  expand  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce for  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  people  have  been  calling 
for  a  vote.  I  think  It  Is  proper  that  we 
should  have  one.  Therefore,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator said  "the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,"  did  he  not? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  siafflcient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcIent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIPFEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29 
nays  67,  as  follows; 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Fannin 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Clark 
Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ford 
Olenn 

Hart,  Gary  W. 
Hart,  Philip  A. 


YEAS— 29 
Fong 
Gam 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Laxalt 
McClellan 
McClure 

NATS— 67 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Long 

MagniLson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McGovem 
Mclntjrre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Morgan 
Moss 


McOee 
Montoya 
Pearson 
Scott. 

WUliam  L. 
Stevens 
Tbunnond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Both 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


NOT  VOTmO— 3 
Bumpers  Goldwater  Taft 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Hollings'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Garn)  .  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  momentarily? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  further  debate  on  the 


Bentsen  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  written  by  Mr.  Peter 
White,  the  chief  counsel  who  Is  prosecut- 
ing the  competitive  cases  involving  the 
major  companies,  and  particularly  Exxon 
OH  Co.,  in  which  he  talks  about  the  de- 
pletion— — 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  We  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  may  proceed 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
^de  Commission,  signed  by  Peter  A. 
White,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Competition,  wherein  he  cites  the 
petition  against  Exxon,  and  In  which  he 
talks  about  the  importance  of  the  deple- 
tion aUowance  to  the  Independent  in 
order  -Jiat  the  Independent  may  remain 
competitive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Washington,  B.C..  March  20.  197S 
Mattkice  Rosenblatt,  Esquire, 
National  Council  Associates, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Rosenblait:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  March  20,  1975,  In  which  you 
request  my  opinion  as  to  the  Impact  of  the 
on  depletion  allowance  upon  the  competitive 
structure  of  the  oU  Industry,  particularly  as 
It  relates  to  Independent  crude  petroleum 
producers. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  Complaint 
Counsel's  Prediscoveiry  Statement,  filed  In 
The  Matters  of  Exxon  Corp.,  et  al.  on  Pebru- 
asj  22,  1974.  I  am  Chief  Counsel  In  that  case, 
which  addresses  the  competitive  structure  of 
the  Indiistry  at  all  levels. 

As  the  Statement  makes  clear,  Independ- 
ent producers  have  accounted  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  successful  exploration  for 
and  production  of  crude  oU  In  this  country. 
Furthermore,  the  continued  viability  of  the 
Independent  sector  of  the  Industry  at  all 
levels  vrtll  likely  depend  upon  the  continued 
existence  and  flourishing  of  Independent 
crude  producers. 

As  the  Statement  further  makes  clear  ver- 
tically-integrated oU  companies  have  tradi- 
tionally arranged  their  Intra -corporate  trans- 
fer prices  so  as  to  maximize  profits  at  the 
crude  level.  This  Is  because  of  the  economic 
Incentives  created  by  various  tax  factors  In- 
cluding the  oU  depletion  allowance.  Should 
the  allowance  be  removed  as  an  incentive  to 
take  profits  at  the  crude  level,  a  vertically- 
Integrated  enterprise  may  compensate  by 
shifting  Its  profits  to  one  or  more  of  the 
"downstream"  levels  of  Its  operations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  non -Integrated,  inde- 
pendent crude  producers  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  after- 
tax profits  from  production  that  would  result 
from  removal  of  the  depletion  allowance.  Ad- 
ditionally, cttrrent  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  have  had  the  effect 
of  forcing  Independent  producers  to  sell  their 
crude  oil.  In  large  part,  to  major  oil  com- 
panies, thus  depriving  the  Independent  of  a 
viable  (^portunlty  to  participate  himself  In 
downstream  profits. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  total  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  would  Impair  the  competitive  vi- 
tality of  Independent  oil  producers  in  this 
country. 

As  you  know,  the  Exxon  case  Is  In  litiga- 
tion before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  facts  set  forth  in  the  Predlscovery  State- 
ment enclosed  and  the  facts  and  ooncluslons 
of  this  letter,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  as 
those  of  the  Commission  Itself. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  A.  White, 
Attorney.  Bureau  of  Competition. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  call  attention  to  the 
chart  on  the  right,  which  deals  with  the 
exploratory  weDs  drilled  by  independents 
and  those  drilled  by  the  majors.    ■; 

The  blue,  or  green,  however  you  read 
It,  on  the  right.  Indicates  the  number  of 
wells  that  are  drilled  by  the  Independ- 
ents, and  the  other  colors  are  those 
drilled  by  the  majors.  The  chart  cites 
the  depths  to  which  they  are  drilled. 

If  you  look  at  those  20,000  feet  or 
deeper,  the  major  is  still  drilling  as 
many;  at  17,500  or  deeper  he  Is  still  drill- 
ing as  many,  but  as  you  go  on  down  the 
list,  you  find  the  independent  drilling 
substantially  more,  until  altogether  he 
Is  drilling  85  percent  of  the  discovery 
wells,  while  those  with  retail  outlets  are 
drilling  15  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  almost  15  hours  discussing  the 
question  of  repealing  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  Untortimately.  we  have  spent 
all  too  little  time  on  what  the  crucial 
question  should  be;  namely,  whether  to 
end  the  depletion  allowance  completely 
for  everyone. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  unfortunate- 
ly, there  Is  not  sufficient  support  In  this 
body  to  do  away  with  the  allowance  cona- 
pletely.  Instead,  we  have  heard  various 
stories  about  "Mom  and  Pop"  oil  com- 
panies or  about  somebody's  grandmother 
who  owns  a  company  that  produces  5  bar- 
rels a  day.  We  are  then  told  that  we 
need  to  retain  an  exemption  for  such  oil 
companies. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  In  the  Senate, 
I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman— of  the  little  guy.  Yet.  let  us 
look  at  the  "little  guy"  in  the  oU  industry. 

The  present  Bentsen  amendment 
would  exempt  producers  of  3,000  barrels 
a  day.  A  sampling  of  oil  companies  which 
would  be  exempt  shows  that  there  are 
companies  which  would  be  exempt  with 
$15  million  in  revenue,  $17  million,  $21 
million,  $70  million,  and  $8  million,  just 
to  name  a  few.  If  these  are  "Mom  and 
Pop"  companies,  their  last  name  must 
be  Rockefeller. 

Furthermore,  such  independents  do 
not  need  percentage  depletion  as  an  in- 
centive. Most  of  their  oil  is  free  of  price 
control  and  Is  thus  sold  for  $10  or  $11 


per  barrel.  This  is  a  price  increase  of  300 
percent  in  the  past  3  years.  If  this  is  not 
an  incentive  I  do  not  know  what  Is. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
phase  out  percentage  depletion  com- 
pletely. When  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
no  support  for  that  bill,  I  joined  Senator 
Rollings  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
peal the  allowance  for  the  majors  and 
phase  it  out  for  the  small  independents. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
support  for  that  amendment  either.  I 
voted  against  the  Bentsen  compromise 
amendment,  which  would  exempt  pro- 
ducers of  3,000  barrels  if  they  plow  those 
fimds  into  new  exploration.  I  do  not 
think  that  amendment  goes  far  enough. 

Even  though  I  will  vote  to  exempt  pro- 
ducers of  1,000  barrels  a  day,  I  have  not 
given  up  the  fight  to  repeal  the  allow- 
ance completely.  Some  day,  I  hope  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  will  agree. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

There  being  a  sufficient  second,  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsbn)  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  May  we  have  order  while 
the  roll  is  being  called?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  Sen- 
ator's point  of  order  Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 
YEAS— 44 


Allen 

Bellmon 

Byrd, 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Bartlett 

Brock 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Beall 

Burdick 

Curtis 

Dole 

Helms 

Montoya 

Domenicl 

Hruska 

Moss 

Eastland 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Inouye 

Randolph  . 

Fong 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Ford 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Oam 

Long 

Stevens 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

QrifBn 

McCleUan 

Thxumond 

Hansen 

McClure 

Tower 

Hart,  Philip  A. 

McOee 

NAYS— 51 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hollings 

PeU 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Biden 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Case 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Mathlas 

Scott, 

Clark 

McGovem 

William  L 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Culver 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Stone 

Glenn 

Morgan 

Symington 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Williams 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bumpers 

Goldwater 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  in  the 
natiu^  of  a  substitute  to  Mr.  Hollings' 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


SURFACE    MINING    CONTROL    AND 
RE(^LAMATION  ACT  OF  1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  25,  the 
surface  mining  reclamation  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  18,  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken,  and  that  the  text  of  S. 
7  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  12 
be  substituted  therefor,  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  explain 
what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  so  we  can  get 
tOKcthsr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  individual 
income  taxes,  to  Increase  the  low-in- 
come allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  C^RANSTON.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  under  the  Rol- 
lings amendment  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, the  Senator  said  the  Hollings 
amendment,  or  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.    LONG.    I    mean    the    Cranston 

amendment  to  the  Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  WeU,  I  ask  it  be  limited  to 

20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 

those  Senators. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  object. 
Mr.  LONG.  All  right,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  approval  for  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
just  take  a  moment  to  explain  this 
amendment.  We  need  not  spend  any 
great  time  on  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.   LONG.    Will   the   Senator   yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 
May  we  have  order? 
Mr.    RANDOLPH.    I    commend    the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Gentle- 
men, out  of  courtesy  to  everyone,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
has  not  yet  reported  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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Mr  Cranston  proposes  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Hollings'  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  title  n  of  the  Hollings  amendment 
wherever  "1.000"  spears  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "3,000"  and  wherever  "6.000.000"  appears 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "18,000,000". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  debate  imder  the 
Cranston  amendment  to  the  Hollings 
amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  issue  is  so  obvious  that  I  need 
take  very  little  time,  by  no  means  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  California  will  suspend. 

Gentlemen,  the  Chair  Is  not  going  to 
proceed  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  order  In  this  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  reoffered  is  the  same  amendment 
that  was  pending  a  while  ago.  which  I 
withdrew. 


It  is  an  amendment  to  one  sole  part  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hol- 
lings and  others  with  I  among  the  co- 
sponsors. 

It  relates  only  to  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  for  the  independents.  The 
amount  in  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
Senator  Hollings  is  1.000  barrels  of  oil 
or  the  equivalent  in  natural  gas. 

My  amendment  raises  it  to  3,000.  That 
would  be  the  limit  for  oil.  or  the  natural 
gas  equivalent.  But  anything  taken  to- 
gether above  the  3,000-barrel  equivalent, 
as  the  Bentsen  amendment  would  have 
permitted,  cannot  be  done. 

I  withdrew  the  amendment  earlier  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  I  was  caught  In  a 
crossfire.  The  debate  was  focusing  be- 
tween 1,000  and  6,000,  the  Bentsen 
amendment  or  the  Hollings  position.  My 
hope  is  a  compromise  upon  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  may  very  well 
agree.  I  withdrew  It  because  It  could  not 
prevail  under  those  circumstances.  I  hope 
that  it  may  prevail  now. 

This  amendment  obviously   will  not 
add  to  the  Hollings  provisions  benefitting 
the  very  smallest  of  the  independents. 
It  will  protect  some  200  of  the  larger 
independents    and    preserve    their    oil 
depletion  percentage  allowance  and  their 
ability  to  compete  with  the  majors.  They 
obviously  are  among  those  who  could 
really  give  the  majors  some  competition 
If  they  are  able  to  have  a  competitive 
advantage  over  the  majors,  which  this 
amendment  would  provide  them.  It  Is  the 
independents  who  do  most  of  the  wlld- 
catting.   It   Is   the   Independents   upon 
whom  we  depend  for  finding  new  oil  that 
we  so  desperately  need  In  our  country 
at  this  time.  I  believe  it  Is  wise  to  pre- 
serve it  for  the  independents  up  to  the 
3,000-barrel  limit.  I  think  that  Is  a  very 
fair  figure. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia say  that  It  would  not  help  the 
very  smallest  independents? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  smallest  in- 
dependents are  already  protected  by  the 
1,000-barrel  limit.  This  will  help  many 
people  who  are  fairly  wealthy,  I  am  frank 
to  admit,  but  wealth  Is  comparative,  and 
in  this  matter  we  should  be  comparing 
wealth  In  the  oil  business  terminology. 
Compared  to  majors,  the  independents 
who  would  be  protected  by  lifting  this 
from  1.000  to  3,000  are  absolute  midgets 
in  their  financial  resources.  They  are 
midgets  compared  to  the  majors.  We 
want  them  to  be  strong  enough  to  give 
some  competition  to  the  majors. 
Q  Mr.  DOLE.  Would  the  Senator  from 
California  explain  once  again  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  tax  treatment 
and  should  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  prevail? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  my  amendment 
prevails,  the  provision  In  the  Hollings 
amendment,  which  I  am  trying  to  amend 
of  1.000  barrels  exemption  for  independ- 
ents, would  be  raised  to  3,000  barrels,  or 
an  equivalent  amount  in  oU  or  a  mix, 
some  oil  and  some  gas.  It  would  amount 
to  3,000  or  its  equivalent  In  natural  gas- 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
the  tax  treatment?  Would  you  still  have 
the  tax  limitation  of  50  percent  as  far  as 
deductibility  Is  concerned? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  pending  amendment.  It  Is  in 
the  Hollings  amendment.  So  is  the  plow- 
back.  So  is  the  foreign  aspect  brought 
about  by  Senator  Hartke. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  left. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  yield  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  presume  that  the 
able  Senator  from  California  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  I  spoke  for  small  inde- 
pendents, particularly,  those  who  explore 
for  natural  gas  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  certainly  was.  The 
Senator  made  an  eloquent  speech. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful. 
In  the  Senator's  amendment,  is  he 
proposing  to  help  that  type  of  explora- 
tion to  continue? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  I  am.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
before  we  get  all  swept  up  in  this  aura  of 
fairness,  dignity,  and  sweetness  In  light 
to  help  the  independents,  the  amend- 
ment on  the  desk  is  the  compromise  and 
not  this  one.  The  compromise  we  agreed 
to  as  we  sat  around  and  reconciled  the 
Hartke.  Cranston  and  all  the  other 
amendments  was  the  1,000-barrel  level, 
which  is  97  percent  of  the  independents.' 
Who  can  ever  pass  legislation  that  will 
equalize?  He  says  wealth  is  relative 
Exxon  made  $2,433,000,000  in  1973.  In 
1974.  through  no  initiative  of  their  own 
but  only  through  the  arbltary.  confisca- 
tory, noncompetitive  embargo  decision 
of  the  Arab  sheik,  they  went  up  to  $3,- 
140,000.000.  an  Increase  of  28  percent. 

We  have  no  amendment  that  will  make 
that  kind  of  wealth  relative.  But  having 
looked  around  and  compared  and  recon- 
ciled, we  cut  it  over  at  1,000  to  take  care 
of  that  independent.  That  is  97  percent. 
What  happens  with  that  3  percent? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  when 
you  do  that,  then  you  are  in  the  league  of 
the  $11  million  operator.  That  3,000  bar- 
rels is  $11  million.  All  you  do  is  take  five 
or  six  of  those  to  get  $55  million  to  $66 
million  worth  of  oil  and  you  are  going 
to  do  exactly  what  the  airlines  have  done 
to  us:  Sell  out  to  the  banks.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  knows  what  the  profits 
are.  They  could  not  make  enough  profit 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  so  as  a  result  they  lease  back 
t..:lr  airUnes  from  the  bank  that  does 
get  the  advantage  of  the  investment 
credit. 

So  we  are  back  down  to  the  3,000 
barrels. 

I  had  a  long  list,  but  the  best  example 
is  Houston  Oil.  We  debated  this.  This  is 
not  what  Senator  Bentsen  and  I  did  not 
debate.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  after 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
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nia  debated  at  length  without  any  an- 
swer whatever,  he  then  withdrew. 

We  debated  this  ramification  of  3,000. 
We  have  just  voted  on  that. 

Houston  Oil,  3,100  barrels,  had  a  profit 
of  $40  million.  They  had  75  percent  re- 
turn on  their  equity. 

What  kind  of  law  are  we  going  to  pass 
that  will  do  that?  How  much  taxes  did 
they  pay?  Zero. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator  teU 
me  what  the  conditions  are  for  the 
royalty  owner? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  gotten  rid  of  them,  but  they  are 
in  my  amendment.  They  are  in  the 
Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  have  not 
touched  the  royalty  owner  with  any 
plowback  requirement.  The  minimum  in- 
come tax  provision  Is  there  in  the 
HoUings-Cranston  amendment,  but  that 
is  not  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  California  on  our  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  does  not  exclude  any  in- 
dependent. All  independents  get  the  tax 
exemption  up  to  the  3,000  barrel  or  its 
equivalent  level. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  the  Senator 
say  what  is  the  treatment  of  the  royalty 
owner  as  far  as  depletion  is  concerned? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  not  relevant 
to  my  amendment.  Address  that  question 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  yield,  will  he  tell 
me  what  the  treatment  is  to  the  royalty 
owners  in  this  proposal? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  question.  We  are  running  out 
of  time. 

This  independent  chart  that  we  have, 
Mr.  President,  shows  the  picture. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  3,000  barrels  a 
day,  $10,805,000  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  yeas  and  nays. 
We  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  'cusslstant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BuBiPERS)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "yea." 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  44, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  86  Leg.] 
YEAS— 44 


Allen 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Baker 

Fannin 

McCleilan 

Bartlett 

Ford 

McClure 

Beau 

Garn 

McGee 

Bellman 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Morgan 

Brock 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Hart,  PhUlp  A. 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Spar  km  an 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Stennis 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

John.ston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Long 

NATS— 60 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Pas  tore 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pell 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brooke 

.lackson 

Projcmire 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Schweiker 

Church 

Magnuson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Clark 

McGovem 

Scott, 

Culver 

Mclntyre 

WUllam  L 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Stafford 

Fong 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

Moss 

Stone 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Muskie 

Symington 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

WUllams 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bumpers 

Mathias 

Taft 

Gold  water 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Hollings'  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  want  to 
try  to  get  a  time  limit  agreement? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  debate  on  the 
Hollings  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wiir  be  in  order.  The  Chair  asks  the 
Senators  to  take  their  seats;  the  Chair 
most  respectfully  asks  the  Senators  to 
take  their  seats. 


The  Senate  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  NEI50N.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Chair  is  going  to  have  to  speak  more 
loudly.  Some  of  the  Senators  cannot 
hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  are  still  two  in 
the  rear,  Mr.  President,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  order.  The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  39  subsection  E-2-C  In  the  sec- 
tion for  "Qualified  Investment"  after  the 
words  "the  construction,  reconstruction, 
erection,  or  acquisition  of  the  following 
items"  insert  a  colon  and  strike  the  language, 
but  only  If  the  original  use  of  such  item  be- 
gins with  such  person. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
credit  on  the  plowback  to  the  independ- 
ent operators  who  would  be  using  used 
equipment. 

The  way  the  proposal  is  before  us.  an 
independent  who  would  use  used  equip- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  use  that  in- 
vestment as  a  part  of  the  plowback.  1 
think  this  is  very  discriminating,  be- 
cause most  independents  use  used  equip- 
ment today.  In  fact,  new  equipment  Is 
almost  impossible  to  find,  particularly 
in  some  of  the  older  areas,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  very  imfair,  particularly 
with  the  price  of  used  equipment,  when 
many  of  the  items  of  casing  and  pump- 
ing units,  and  so  on,  capital  items  In  the 
equipment  of  a  well,  cost  more  used  than 
they  do  new. 

I  think  that  the  provision  that  exists 
in  the  bill  is  discriminating.  ITie  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
that  discrimination. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  dilatory.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  on  with  the  business.  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bartlett).  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  55, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[BoUc&ll  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 
TEAS — 65 
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Abourezk 

Allen 

Bayh 

Biden 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ford 

Glenn 

Oravel 

Han.  Gary  W, 


Hart.  Pblllp  A. 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

HolllngB 

Huddles  ton 

Hiunpbrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Long 

Magniiaon 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS — to 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RibicoS 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Spar  km  an 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Symington 

Tunney 

wmiazna 


Baker 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bellmo 
Benton 
B 

BixSkley 
,     rdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Fannin 


Pong 
Gam 
Griffin 
sen 
HSbQeld 
Helms 
Hnisk 
Javlts 
JohnstonX 
Laxalt 
McClellanj 
McClure  ; 
McGee 
Metcalf 

NOT 


Montoya 

Morgan 

Pearson 

Percy 

Soott,  H\igh 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Young 


ro— 4 


Taft 


tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


and  Mr.   CURTIS  ad- 


Bumpers 
Goldwater 

So  the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRA' 
dressed  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebr^ka. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  entire  discussion  about  oil,  I 
think  we  are  off  the  track.  I  believe  that 
what  we  should  be  considering  here  is 
how  can  we  get  the  maximum  production 
of  petroleum. 

I  believe  that  while  tax  reform  is  de- 
sirable  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  suspend  until  we  have 
order  In  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Tax  reform  is  desirable, 
but  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  a  few  weeks  ago 
announced  that  if  they  would  leave  all  of 
these  oil  amendments  off  this  bill  that 
the  committee  would  proceed  with  hear- 
ings, and  whatever  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  would  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
to  work  its  will,  and  also  that  it  would 
be  retroactive  to  the  first  of  January. 

Now,  we  have  done  some  queer  things 
here  on  the  floor.  Does  anybody  contend 
that  what  has  been  done  here  will  In- 
crease the  production  of  oil  and  gas?  Is 
that  not  our  first  objective?  Are  we  to  go 
on  headed  for  a  50 -percent  dependence 
upon  other  coimtries  for  energy,  the 
thing  that  makes  our  economy  go?  We 
need  energy  for  our  Air  Force,  we  need 
energy  for  our  civilian  airlines:  we  need 
energy,  and  a  lot  of  it,  for  agriculture. 

The  shortage  of  fertilizer  leading  to 
the  black  market,  and  all  those  things, 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  natural 
gas. 

Frankly,  this  is  the  time  that  we  ought 
to  be  increasing  the  incentives  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  oil  and  gas. 


It  is  a  matter  of  our  survival,  we  must 
have  the  energy  to  cause  our  economy  to 
go  full-speed  ahead. 

Now,  we  can  talk  about  reduced  speeds, 
closing  flUing  stations  over  the  weekends, 
and  all  these  things.  They  do  not  add  to 
full  employment  in  this  coimtry.  Oh,  we 
can  have  all  sorts  of  gimmicks  and  de- 
stroy the  industry,  but  that  does  not 
move  toward  fuU  employment. 
It  takes  energy. 

It  has  been  recited  here  by  individu- 
als much  more  capable  than  I  of  the 
great  sums  of  money  that  it  will  take  to 
drill  for  oil  out  in  the  ocean. 

Now,  how  about  Alaska,  way  up  beyond 
railroads,  beyond  highways,  where  the 
equipment  must  be  flown  in  and  where 
wages  must  be  paid  that  will  attract  men 
to  work  under  such  circiunstances.  Who 
is  going  to  go  in  and  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  without  a  financial 
Incentive? 

Is  our  business  here  just  to  convince 
somebody  that  we  are  trying  to  lower  his 
taxes  and  impose  them  on  somebody  else 
to  make  us  heroes,  or  are  we  committed 
to  the  broad  national  interest  of  increas- 
ing the  oil  tnd  gasoline  for  the  United 
States  of  America?  That  is  what  we 
should  be  doing. 

When  we  legislate  on  the  floor  on 
technical  matters  of  this  kind,  we  can 
have  some  consequences  that  no  one  ever 
anticipated.  For  instance,  much  has  been 
said  about  credits  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
and  they  allude  to  when  something  is  a 
tax  and  when  it  Is  a  royalty. 

Well,  our  greatest  trading  partner  is 
the  Commonwealth  of  Canada  to  the 
north  of  us.  They  have  a  tremendous 
amount  of  gas  and  oil  up  there.  It  is  be- 
ing developed  by  American  capital,  but 
wl^t  did  we  do  to  them? 

Under  current  law,  $100  income  to  an 
American  corporation  operating  in  Can- 
aua.  they  pay  $55  tax  in  Canada;  the 
U.S.  rate  is  48  percent,  so  they  get  credit 
for  the  $48,  so  that  is  nothing.  It  makes 
a  total  of  $55  out  of  $100. 

Some  of  that  is  an  area  where  it  is  not 
too  conducive  to  easy  living  in  the  far 
north. 

Now,  the  Hartke  amendment  raises 
that  so  that  an  American  corporation  op- 
erating in  Canada  and  bringing  their 
money  back  pays  a  total  tax  of  $65.8. 

Now,  what  about  that?  Are  directors 
and  managers  of  American  companies 
going  to  go  into  Canada  and  develop  en- 
ergy for  the  use  of  our  economy,  if  the 
Canadians  will  let  it  out  of  there,  if  two- 
thirds  of  their  earnings  are  taken  out 
for  taxes  before  they  declare  any  divi- 
dends? 

Now,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  oil 
depletion,  but  it  was  presented  here  on 
the  floor  under  that  philosophy. 

Here,  some  bad  person  over  here,  let  us 
take  the  tax  off  us  and  put  it  onto  them. 
That  is  the  political  philosophy  of  these 
things. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  the 
first  person  to  admit  that  maybe  some 
of  those  things  need  correcting,  but  they 
need  to  be  corrected  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago.  if  somebody  is 
charged  with  a  heinous  crime,  they  get 
their  day  in  court.  Should  not  somebody, 


or  a  group,  that  has  taxes  raised  by  a 
billion  dollars  have  a  day  in  court? 

Should  not  there  be  a  hearing  to  let 
them  come  in  and  tell  their  side  of  the 
story,  and  get  the  recommendation  of 
the  Government  agencies  involved?  Let 
the  technicians  and  the  committee  staffs 
work  it  over.  Maybe  they  would  come  up 
with  the  same  answer.  I  rather  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  if  it  is  the  mature  judgment  of  a 
majority    of    the    Members    of    this 

Senate 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (continuing).  That  an 
American  corporation  operating  in  Can- 
ada should  be  taxed  at  65.8  percent. 

I  doubt  if  a  majority  believe  that 
should  be  done.  Yet  because  it  is  \mder- 
taken  here,  rather  than  giving  the  tax- 
payers their  day  in  court,  we  have  ended 
up  doing  that. 

When  those  amendments  are  proposed 
the  Members  find  on  one  side  they  are 
going  to  be  accused  of  voting  for  an  un- 
just windfall;  on  the  other  side,  that 
they  have  not  performed  in  a  workman- 
like manner.  So  it  Is  unfair  to  either  side. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  appeal 
to  the  Senate  to  observe  the  integrity  of 
committees.  I  happen  to  think  that  if 
any  committee,  be  it  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insidar  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  any 
other  committee,  if  they  go  into  some- 
thing and  bring  it  In  here,  their  recom- 
mendation Is  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  believe  when  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  conducts 
hearings — and  he  is  always  fair  to  every- 
body Involved;  he  is  fair  to  those  who 
may  testify  against  his  position— reports 
a  tax  bill  here,  that  should  not  be  an  Invl- 
tation   for   a   free-for-all;    that   every 
Member  thinks  that  is  an  invitation  for 
him  to  rewrite  the  whole  revenue  code 
to  fit  his  individual  idea  of  what  tax  re- 
form ought  to  be. 

If  Members  believe  strongly  in  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action,  there  is  an  orderly 
way  to  piursue  that.  They  can  introduce 
a  bill.  They  cannot  only  seek  hearings 
but  they  can  bring  in  the  best  and  most 
quaUfled  witnesses  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  them  sell  their  proposal  on  its 
merits  under  the  scrutiny  of  cross-exam- 
ination and  a  presentation  of  both  sides. 
Why  all  this  impatience?  Why  is  there 
an  impelling  reason  for  a  Senator  to  feel 
that  just  because  here  is  a  tax  bill  that 
is  an  invitation  to  propose  things  with- 
out any  hearing  for  the  people  involved? 
But  worse  than  tiiat,  that  is  an  invita- 
tion to  present  an  idea  that  puts  his  col- 
leagues in  an  unfair  situation  because 
they  have  to  choose  between  knowing 
that  a  job  is  not  well  done  and  being  con- 
cerned about  the  legislative  processes, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  afraid  that  some 
radical  organization  will  falsely  accuse 
them  of  voting  for  an  unjust  tax  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
any  semblance  of  reliability  and  respect 
for  our  tax  laws,  we  must,  as  a  body, 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  come  back,  Mr.  President,  to  what 
we  did  in  the  so-called  Hartke  amend- 
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ment.  We  raised  the  corporate  tax  on  an 
American  company  operating  in  Canada 
to  65.8  percent.  Is  there  anybody  who 
believes  that  that  is  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce more  oil  and  gas? 

I  know,  the  temptation  is  great  to  get 
up  and  send  some  papers  to  the  desk  that 
you  do  not  imderstand,  and  still  at  the 
same  time  try  to  convince  people,  Sena- 
tors, and  the  general  public,  that  you 
are  a  great  savior.  All  the  time  what  is 
being  done  may  be  destroying  the  very 
sinews  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  important  that  we 
become  self-sufBcient  in  oil  and  gas? 

We  can  well  go  on  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  and  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  worried  about  these  oil  men. 
They  are  pretty  sharp  operators.  They 
can  get  out  of  the  oil  business  and  go 
into  something  else.  But  I  am  concerned 
about  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  who  can- 
not get  enough  fertilizer  because  we  are 
short  of  natural  gas.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  security  of  oiu:  country  when 
a  foreign  nation  or  a  group  of  them  can 
shut  off  the  petroleum  we  need  for  our 
Air  Force,  our  Navy,  our  commercial  air- 
lines, our  transportation,  and  everything 
else. 

Our  first  objective  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  more  gas  and  oil.  Then  if 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  something 
that  is  sound,  fair  and  just,  they  can  sell 
it.  They  can  sell  it  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, or  at  least  they  can  go  In  there 
and  expose  it  so  that  they  have  hearings 
to  present  to  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  some  way, 
somehow,  the  Senate  can  reconsider 
what  has  bene  done  if  a  tax  reduction 
bill  is  to  be  passed — and  I  have  some 
serious  questions  whether  that  shoiild 
be  done — let  us  take  care  of  that  and 
take  up  these  tax  reforms  on  another 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Wherever  1,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  ap- 
pears change  the  flgiire  to  3,000  and  wherever 
6  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  appears 
change  the  figure  to  12  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  taking  some 
of  the  sting  from  the  great  reduction  in 
the  depletion  allowance  that  the  Senate 
is  contemplating  here  today.  This 
amendment  will  provide  a  larger  flgure, 
2.000 — considerably  less  than  3,000 — ^but 
it  will  assure  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
that  more  independents  will  be  aggres- 
sively exploring  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  oil  and  gas  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  too  often  the  effort  in  this 
body  has  not  been  to  the  question  of  suf- 
ficient energy  but  has  been  to  other  mat- 
ters of  profit  and  major  oil  companies — 
sort  of  what  we  can  do  to  somebody.  But 
what  worries  me  is  what  we  may  be  doing 
to  ourselves. 

Energy  suflSciency  is  a  great  goal,  but 
we  are  very  far  from  it.  It  is  my  opinion 


that  if  we  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 
to  just  a  thousand  barrels,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  very  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of 
operation  of  independents  and  hence  a 
very  sharp  decrease  in  exploration  and 
development.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  The  cooperation  of  all 
Senators,  staff  aides,  and  the  galleries  is 
respectfully  requested. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  whole  effect  of 
the  depletion  allowance  is  to  increase  the 
taxes,  increase  the  cost  of  operation,  and 
reduce  exploration  and  development.  As 
the  majority  leader  said  yesterday,  there 
are  some  108  different  minerals  for  which 
the  depletion  allowance  is  provided.  This 
recognizes  the  extractive  industries,  with 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  and  it  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  depletion  of  the 
capital  assets,  and  it  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  formation 
of  capital,  that  in  this  high-risk  business 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  independent  operators  to  in- 
terest those  in  high  tax  brackets  to  invest 
in  the  high-risk  industry. 

I  talked  earUer  about  the  matter  of 
the  so-called  tax  loophole.  The  depletion 
allowance  has  been  in  the  law  ever  since 
there  has  been  a  Federal  income  tax, 
dating  back  to  1913,  so  I  do  not  think  it 
is  much  of  a  loophole.  However,  I  think 
it  is  definitely  a  provision  that  recog- 
nizes the  unique  situation  of  the  extrac- 
tive industry;  that  as  you  produce  oil, 
you  are  producing  your  capital  assets. 

We  ought  to  think  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today.  Are  we  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  developing  our  re- 
sources, or  are  we  reducing  them?  We 
need  to  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
are  reducing  our  opportunities,  that  we 
are  going  to  make  it  more  difficult  to 
develop  oiu*  own  resoiurces.  I  am  trying 
to  salvage  a  little  of  that  trend  down- 
ward. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  we  face  up 
to  the  American  people  and  say  that  this 
body  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  natural  soiirces 
of  energy  in  this  country  in  the  last  2 
years  plus  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with  one  exception,  and  that  was 
the  stripper  well  amendment,  on  which 
the  majority  then  reversed  themselves. 

So  here  is  another  step  in  making  it 
more  difficult  to  develop  our  reserves. 
making  it  more  costly  on  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  producing  oil  and  gas. 

It  is  high  time  we  face  up  to  the  ques- 
tion of  shortages  and  let  the  American 
people  know  that  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
more  to  develop  our  reserves  than  we  are 
now  paying,  rather  than  less.  We  are 
pasdng  some  $12.75  for  every  barrel  of 
imported  oil.  Every  time  we  Increase  the 
cost  of  production  of  our  wells,  we  reduce 
our  production;  and  as  we  lose  one  bar- 
rel, we  bring  in  another  barrel  of  high- 
cost  oil  from  an  imreliable  source. 

The  American  people  want  energy  suf- 
ficiency, and  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  They  want  to  know 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  energy.  With  all  the  talk  we 
have  heard  about  increased  taxes  on  en- 
ergy and  the  various  ways  of  reducing 
our  consumption,  very  little  has  been  said 
about  the  best  way  to  reduce  consump- 


tion and  to  increase  production.  The  es- 
timate of  that  Increase  is  only  5  cents 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Imagine.  5  cents  a 
gallon,  and  having  the  knowledge  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  energy  in  due 
time,  that  supply  and  demand  would  be 
in  balance! 

So  we  see  this  nibbling  away  at  the 
ability  of  the  domestic  industry,  particu- 
larly the  independents,  to  be  able  to  play 
their  fair  share  in  the  effort  that  is  nec- 
essary. They  drill  some  82  percent  of 
the  wells,  and  this  amendment  would 
give  them  more  incentive,  more  oppor- 
timlty  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  as  members  of 
my  family  own  oil  royalties  on  which  de- 
pletion is  taken,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatik), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BucKLrr)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

88  Leg.] 

YEAS-^7 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Baker 

Pong 

McCleUan 

Bartlett 

Ford 

McClure 

Beall 

Gam 

McGee 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Grlffln 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hansen 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hart,  PhUip  A. 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Roberto 

.  Huddleston 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Curtis 

JavltB 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

lAsalt 

Tower 

Eastland 

Long 

NAYS— 46 

Young 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Biden 

Hart.  Gary  W. 

Magnuson 

Brooke 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Cannon 

Haskell 

McTntyre 

Case 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Chiles 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Church 

HolllngB 

Morgan 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Culver 

Jackson 

Muskle 
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Nelson 

Roth 

Stone 

Nunn 

Schweiker 

Symington 

Pastore 

Scott. 

Tunney 

Pell 

William  L. 

Welcker 

Proxmtre 

Stafford 

WlUlams 

Rlbicoff 

Stevenson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Buckley 
NOT  VOTING--5 
Bumpers  Mathlas  Tart 


Goldwater 


Packwood 


So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recor.slder  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 
The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
may  agree  to  vote  on  the  Hollings 
amendment,  as  amended,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  debate 
on  the  Hollings  amendment,  as  amended 
by  the  Bartlett  amendment,  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  Senator  saying  that  will 
be  the  end  of  the  Hollings  amendment, 
that  there  will  be  no  further  amend- 
ments to  the  Hollings  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Oh,  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  offer  further  amendments  to  the  Roll- 
ings amendment,  I  cannot  stop  him. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  The  motion  is  not 
debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  debate  on  the 
Hollings  amendment,  as  amended,  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  that  the  time  on  any  amendments 
to  the  Hollings  amendment  be  limited 
io  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire what  is  the  pending  amendment' 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  the  pending  amendment. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until 
time  is  yielded  back  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  further  amendments  are  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  imderstood  there  was 
just  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  involved  the  limitation  of  5  minutes 
to  each  side  on  amendments  to  the  Holl- 
ings amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  imtil  the  time  is  yield- 
ed back  that  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order  so  that  we  can  allocate 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  There  are  Senators 
still  conversing  in  the  aisles,  and  I  would 
hope  the  Chair  would  enforce  the  rule. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  kindly  clear  the  aisles  and  take 
their  seats. 
Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  inquiring. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  in  control  of 
time  on  the  Hollings  amendment  might 
reserve  their  time  so  that  other  Senators 
might  offer  their  amendments  subject  to 
the  10-minute  hmitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  613A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
such  amendment)    Is  amended  by 

(1)  on  page  29.  line  10  strUdng  out  "(c) 
Small  Producer  Exemption. — "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Exemp- 
tions.— ",  and 

(2)  page  34.  between  lines  22  and  23  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  Cebtain  Alaskan  and  Continkntal 
Shelf  Wells.— The  allowance  for  depletion 
under  section  6H  shall  be  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  613  with  respect  to 
the  first  1,000  barrels  of  crude  oU.  and  with 
respect  to  the  first  6,000.000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas,  produced  by  any  weU  located  in 
Alaska  or  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
This  paragraph  does  apply  for  any  taxable 
year  to  more  than  10  wells  with  respect  to 
any  taxpayer." 


Subsection  (e)(1)  of  such  section  (as 
added  by  such  amendment)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Subsection  (c)"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Subsection 
(c)  (other  than  the  provisions  of  paraRranh 
(7)  thereof)".  ^ 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  discussed  this 
before,  and  I  have  difficulty  in  conveying 
to  my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
the  problem. 

I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Oil 
Daily  published  on  March  19  that  shows 
that  the  average  cost  of  drilling  wells 
in  Alaska  is  $1,349,732,  whereas  the  aver- 
age cost,  for  instance,  of  drilling  in  Indi- 
ana was  $14,000. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
preserve  a  role  for  independents  in 
Alaska.  Unfortimately,  as  you  know, 
there  is  always  a  backwash  that  comes 
from  a  desire  for  reform,  and  one  of  them 
is  about  ready  to  hit  my  State. 

There  are  no  Independents  in  Alaska 
now;  there  will  be  no  independents  in 
Alaska  imder  this  bill  the  way  it  is 
presently  framed.  This  bill  will  drive 
Alaska,  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  whole 
United  States  and  having  one-half  of 
the  potential  for  the  whole  United  States, 
into  a  position  where  only  majors  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  operate  in  Alaska  in 
the  future.  We  will  never  be  able  to  have 
any  independents  in  Alaska  unless  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  costs  more  to 
drill,  it  costs  more  to  get  the  oil  and 
gas  down  here,  it  costs  $45  million  to 
drill  a  platform  offshore  of  Alaska,  for 
instance.  All  costs  involved  are  at  least 
10  times  as  great  as  drilling  In  the 
South  48. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  you  to  do  is 
to  preserve  a  role  for  independents  in 
Alaska. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  California,  as 
I  understand  it,  says  the  first  2,000  bar- 
rels for  a  producer  in  the  South  48,  as 
we  call  It,  will  receive  the  depletion  al- 
lowance. My  amendment  says  that  for 
those  who  are  drilling  in  Alaska  for  the 
first  1,000  barrels  per  day  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  wells  will  receive  the  small  pro- 
ducer treatment.  In  other  words,  the 
maximum  allowance  in  Alaska  would  be 
five  times  as  high  as  the  South  48  al- 
though the  costs,  as  I  have  said — and 
we  can  document  that — on  the  average 
are  10  times  greater  and,  at  least,  they 
will  preserve  a  role  for  the  independents 
to  come  to  Alaska. 

We  have  15  sedimentary  basins  In 
Alaska;  there  are  two  producing  now. 
The  wells  I  have  just  described  are  not 
the  wells  on  the  North  Slope,  incidental- 
ly. They  will  be  even  greater.  We  will 
have  148  wells  on  the  North  Slope  drilled 
by  majors  that  will  produce  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

This  amendment  will  barely  scratch 
the  majors  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  in  Alaska,  but  it  will  pre- 
serve a  role  for  Independents  to  come  to 
Alaska  to  the  other  13  basins  that  have 
great  potential. 

Now,  If  I  have  been  instructed  cor- 
rectly by  my  friend  from  Louisiana  and 
others  who  have  had  great  history  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, most  new  developments  are 
brought  in  through  the  exploration  by 
Independents.  Yet  here  we  have  13  great 
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basins  In  my  State  that  you  are  just 
about  to  shut  Independents  out  of  In 
your  urgency  to  bring  about  reform  of 
the  depletion  allowance  as  it  applies  to 
the  history  of  development  of  the  South 
48  States. 

All  I  am  pleading  with  you  to  do  is 
leave  a  role  for  Independents  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  oil  and  gas  poten- 
tial of  Alaska.  That  is  what  this  will  do. 

It  will  say  in  Alaska  up  to  10  wells 
not  to  exceed  the  first  1,000  barrels  per 
day  from  each  well  will  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  a  small  producer  in  tJie 
Soutli  48. 

Again  I  say  to  you  that  our  costs  are 
10  times  as  great.  This  preserves  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  production  for 
the  South  48.  I  am  trying  to  be  reason- 
able; I  am  trying  to  convince  you  I  want 
independents  in  Alaska,  and  you  will  not 
have  them  unless  you  adopt  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  says  that  inde- 
pendents would  have  one  dickens  of  a 
time  up  in  Alaska.  I  think  that  Is  what 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  both  agree 
upon.  He  just  disregards  that  the  first 
gold  rush  this  country  has  had  since  1838 
is  digging  for  oU  up  in  Alaska,  and  if  any 
small  guy  gets  there,  the  big  companies 
will  buy  them  out.  You  are  not  going  to 
pass  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  cheap 
to  run  anything  In  Alaska.  You  carmot 
run  a  hotel,  you  cannot  do  anything  up 
there,  because  it  is  downright  expensive. 

We  are  going  overboard  for  this  large 
windfall  for  the  Alaskan  operation.  If 
the  Senate  went  for  this  amendment  It 
would  not  be  of  any  help  to  us.  The  House 
killed  it  on  the  floor,  but  that  does  not 
mean  they  are  not  drilling  on  the  North 
Slope  and  are  not  going  to  drill  anywhere 
else. 

These  crocodile  tears,  this  whining 
and  moaning  for  the  poor  little  inde- 
pendent, there  is  no  way  for  a  poor  little 
Independent  to  get  to  Alaska.  He  has  got 
to  be  rich  to  get  there  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  almost  like  being  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes;  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  can 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  limited  on 
time  on  this. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  say  what 
we  are  talking  about — and  we  are  not 
demagoging— Is  the  ability  in  Alaska  to 
have  competition.  We  have  heard  the 
argiunents  of  the  majors,  and  that  is  iaJl 
we  have  in  Alaska^  are  majors.  We  think 
we  can  effect  discipline  in  our  economy 
if  we  can  find  some  way  to  entice  the  in- 
dependents. That  Is  all  we  are  trying  to 
do  here. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  rail  against 
the  cost,  the  costs  are  there,  and  they 
are  real. 

I  do  have  an  amendment,  not  to  this 
bill,  but  it  will  be  coming  up,  that,  cou- 
pled with  this,  will  make  the  presence 
of  the  independents  totally  feasible 
through  a  very  simple  process,  and  that 
Is  If  We  can  give  the  first  economic  con- 
sideration to  the  search  for  oil  on  the 
basis  of— give  consideration  to  the  search 


for  oil  and  gas  on  the  basis  of — geology 
that  would  make  it  feasible.  Right  now 
the  search  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
economics. 

What  Is  done  is  you  look  for  oil  and  gas 
where  the  infrastructure  systems  exist, 
where  the  highways  are  and  the  pipe- 
lines are,  where  there  is  deep  water. 

I  have  a  proposal  that  will  say  that 
wherever  you  find  oil  or  gas  in  the  United 
States,  In  the  nowhere  land  of  Wyoming 
or  the  nowhere  land  of  Alaska  If,  after  a 
year,  you  cannot  get  that  commercial  to 
market,  then  the  Federal  Government 
could  buy  at  market  price  if  the  person 
is  willing  to  sell  it,  could  buy  half  of  the 
rated  reserves  on  an  annual  basis.  In 
that  way  the  person  could  take  his 
money  and  go  drill  other  wells. 

So  we  would  give  first  consideration  to 
looking  for  oil  and  not  first  considera- 
tion to  the  existing  economics. 

Now,  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  proposing,  coupled  with  my 
legislation  which  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  pass,  then  would  make  it 
feasible  for  the  independents  to  go  to 
Alaska,  look  for  oil  anywhere  In  the 
reaches  of  Alaska,  because  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  I  stated — the 
rule  is  that  you  only  look  for  oil  where 
it  Is  economically  feasible — so  the  only 
exception  has  been  Prudhoe  Bay. 

I  can  recaU  in  the  mid-sixties  laugh- 
ing at  fellow  Alaskans  who  were  buying 
up  leases  there  and  sas^g,  "My  God, 
even  if  >ou  found  oil  you  cannot  get  it 
out." 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  something? 
They  found  so  much  oil  it  was  economical 
to  get  it  out. 

So  all  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  struc- 
ture a  situation  where  that  can  take 
place  again  not  only  in  Alaska — in 
Alaska  in  this  particular  Instance — ^but 
If  my  legislation  comes  Into  being  it  wiU 
happen  in  Utah,  or  any  other  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  on 
the  Hollings  amendment  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

We  can  only  plead  to  the  Senate  for 
equity.  We  come  from  a  State  one-fifth 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  twice  the 
size  of  our  great  State  of  Texas,  and 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  not  remind  us  of  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  we  are  trying  to 
say  is  that  we  would  like  to  bring  about 
development.  They  are  not  all  on  the 
North  Slope.  Many  of  them  are  within 
reach  of  independents.  They  are  within 
development  by  Independents  that  have 
not  been  there  yet  because  there  has  not 
been  Incentive  by  virtue  of  this  very  re- 
form of  cutting  off,  limiting  the  depletion 
allowance  elsewhere. 

If  this  is  here,  this  will  be  an  incentive 
to  independents  to  come  to  Alaska. 

I  told  my  friends,  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment passes  on  the  basis  of  sentiment 
and  the  real  judgment  in  our  knowing 
what  we  are  talking  about  for  our  State. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote,  it  is  either  going  to  pass  or  fail 
on  the  basis  that  we  have  made  our  case. 
I  believe  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "U.S.  Drilling  Costs  Sky- 
rocket." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Oil  DaUy.  Mar.   19,   1976] 

U.S.     Obilling     Costs     Sktrocket— Alaska 

Most  Expensive  State  for  Digging 

WASHiNGroN.— DrUhng  costs  have  cata- 
pulted across  the  country — with  Alaska  lead- 
ing other  states,  both  onshore  and  offshore 

the  American  Petroleum  Institute  an- 
nounced. Indiana  had  the  lowest  drllltng 
costs  in  the  nation. 

The  state-by-state  API  survey  using  32 
wells  drilled  in  Alaska  in  1973.  gives  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $1,349,732.  The  average  cost  of 
243  welli  drUled  m  Indiana  during  the  same 
year  was  $14,835. 

Part  of  the  cost  differential  Is  attributed  to 
Alaska's  remoteness  and  weather  condi- 
tions—but  depth  also  played  a  major  factor. 
Tne  average  v.  ell  depth  In  Indiana  was  a  rela- 
tively shallow  1.517  feet,  while  the  average 
depth  of  the  Alaskan  well  computed  was  9  - 
977  feet. 

Unlike  average  drilling  figures  for  Gulf 
Coast  states,  the  figures  Indicate  that  on- 
shore wells  In  Alaska  cost  more  to  drill  than 
their  offshore  counterparts. 

Other  data  gleaned  from  the  API  report- 

Industry's  1973  expenditures  for  driUing 
and  equipping  oil  and  gas  wells  (Including 
dry  holes)  exceeded  $3  billion  (compared 
with  52.8  blUion  In  1972) ; 

Overall  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction expenditures  were  estimated  at  $13  3 
billion  (compared  with  $10.6  billion  in  1972 
and  $9.2  blUion  In  1969) ; 

The  average  cost  of  26.244  wells  drUled  In 
the  U.S.  during  1973  was  $117,152  (Includ- 
ing a  $651,254  average  for  888  offshore  weUs 
drilled); 

The  24  onshore  Alaskan  wells  cost  an  aver- 
age $1,434,952.  vs.  an  average  cost  of  $1,094,- 
070  for  the  eight  offshore  wells  drilled; 

The  average  cost  of  3.028  wells  drilled  in 
Texas  was  $103,272  (Including  80  offshore 
wells,  which  cost  an  average  of  $715.532) ; 

Louisiana's  2,705  wells  drilled  cost  an  "av- 
erage of  $338,880; 

California's  1.247  wells  drilled  cost  an 
average  of  $91,785  (including  an  average 
cost  of  $210,520  for  drUling  the  41  offshore 
wells) ; 

Of  the  total  26.244  wells  drtUed  domes- 
tically, 9,705  were  oil.  6.427  were  gas  and  the 
remaining  10,112  were  dusters. 

Drilling  operations  added  a  total  136.6 
million  feet  of  hole  at  an  average  cost  of 
$22.50''feet  (compared  to  an  average  cost 
of  $20.76/feet  for  the  135.6  million  feet  drilled 
a  year  earlier. 

Statistics  show  that  Utah  and  Florida  rank 
second  and  third  behind  Alaska  In  expense 
of  wells  drilled. 

The  200  wells  drilled  In  Utah  cost  an  aver- 
age of  $638,836  (although  83  of  these  were 
drilled  beyond  12,500  feet,  and  seven  were 
drilled  between  17.500  and  19.999  feet) . 

Florida's  55  wells  cost  an  average  of  $427,- 
353  (with  31  of  these  drilled  to  depths  be- 
tween 15,000  and  17,499  feet) . 

The  total  cost  of  drilling  and  equipping 
wells  in  the  other  states : 

Alabama — $250,326;  Appalachian  Region 
(New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia) — $46,510;  Arkansas — $91,895;  Colo- 
rado— $77,215;  Illinois — $24,116;  Kansas— 
$28,049;  Kentucky — $26,299;  Mississippi — 
$196,112;  Michigan — $129,516;  Montana— 
$37,517  Nebraska— $30,658;  New  Mexico— 
$119,456;  North  Dakota — $129,235:  Okla- 
homa— $103,987:  Wyoming — $126,663. 

API's  survey  also  revealed  that  exploration 
expenditures  during  1973  totaled  $5.9  bil- 
lion— 60%  above  the  exploration  costs  In 
1972. 
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These  estUnatee  Include  $3.6  billion  for 
acquiring  leases  (up  112%)  and  $1  billion 
spent  for  drilling  and  equipping  exploratory 
wells  (up  12.2%). 

Mr.  HOT.TiTNGS.  The  price  was  $3.50 
a  barrel.  It  is  now  $11  a  barrel,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  the  majors  up  there  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNOS.  Excuse  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  [putting  the  question]. 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt.  The  Chair  calls 
for  a  division.  Senators  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

(After  a  pause.) 

Those  opposed  will  rise  and  stand  im- 
til  counted. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  noes  appear  to 
have  it.    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  noes 
have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
2  days  we  have  had  many  statements 
regarding  the  consumer  and  what  we 
could  do  for  him. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a 
State  that  is  a  consumer  State.  We  do 
not  have  the  good  fortune  of  having  oil 
in  our  State,  so  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  oil  and  gas  production  States  of  this 
Nation. 

We  are  in  a  very  precarious  condition 
at  the  present  time  in  obtaining  the 
amount  of  products  we  need  for  our 
State.  Why?  Because  there  has  not  been 
an  assurance  from  this  Congress  that 
the  businesses  could  go  forward  with 
their  investments  in  different  projects. 

My  sister  State  of  New  Mexico  is  a 
good  example.  They  have  been  unable  to 
go  forward  with  certain  developments 
that  would  have  brought  us  natural  gas. 

Where  does  my  State  stand? 

I  will  not  go  into  detail,  Mr.  President, 
but  here  I  have  a  letter  from  an  Arizona 
farmer  with  substantial  production  ca- 
pacity. 

He  says: 

In  our  Irrigated  farming  operations  here 
In  Arizona  we  employ  approximately  400 
permanent  employees.  This  probably  repre- 
sents between  1,600  and  2,000  people  de- 
pendent on  us  for  their  livelihood. 

This  is  important,  and  I  think  Sena- 
tors should  realize  what  they  are  doing 
in  cutting  out  the  opportunity  for  these 
States  that  do  not  have  production  to 
obtain  sufficient  oil  and  gas  products. 
He  continues  by  saying  that: 

All  of  our  Irrigation  water  supply  Is  pro- 
duced from  wells.  Eighty  percent  of  these 


wells  are  powered  by  natural  gas  engines, 
which  cannot  be  converted  to  other  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  these  farmers  are  run- 
ning out  of  gas  and  they  are  being  noti- 
fied they  will  have  to  convert.  What  are 
they  going  to  do?  They  are  destitute;  the 
investment  required  to  convert  amoimts 
to  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  What 
can  they  do?  They  can  either  shut  down 
their  operation  or  try  to  borrow  on  their 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farmebs  Investment  Co., 
Sahuarita,  Ariz.,  March  14, 1975. 
Hon.  Paxti,  Fannin, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  In  our  Irrigated  farming  oper- 
ations here  in  Arizona  we  employ  approxi- 
mately 400  permanent  employees.  This  prob- 
ably represents  between  1,600  and  2,000  peo- 
ple dependent  on  us  for  their  livelihood. 

All  of  our  Irrigation  water  supply  is  pro- 
duced from  wells.  Eighty  percent  of  these 
wells  are  powered  by  natural  gas  engines, 
which  cannot  be  converted  to  other  fuel. 

A  recent  order  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (697-A)  appears  to  alter  the  priority 
two  status  of  natTiral  gas  \ised  for  Irrigation 
pumping  to  a  lower  category. 

May  I  point  out  that  I  find  myself  in 
wholehearted  disagreement  with  the  validity 
of  the  PPC  order  697-A.  However,  even  under 
the  implications  of  the  order,  I  ani|pompeIled 
to  say  that  our  engines  cannot  \X  operated 
with  an  alternative  source  or  type  of  fuel, 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  legally  priority  two 
customers  of  the  utility  companies  who  sup- 
ply us  with  natural  gas  for  irrigation. 

May  I  close  by  emphasizing,  as  you  well 
know,  that  crops  In  the  Arizona  desert  can- 
not be  grown  without  uninterrupted  Irriga- 
tion water  supply.  It  would  require  mlUlons 
of  dollars  and  two  or  three  years  lead  time 
to  convert  to  electricity.  Anything  less  than 
this  would  result  in  more  than  300  employees 
being  discharged  from  my  own  farming  oper- 
ation and  added  to  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures. Considering  their  families,  more  than 
1.200  people  would  be  added  to  the  relief 
rolls. 

The  above  figures  applicable  to  Arizona  as 
a  whole  would  be  multiplied  many  times. 
They  would  be  shocking  and  of  staggering 
Impact  on  the  entire  economy  of  our  state 
and  nation. 

I  plead  with  you  to  use  the  influence  of 
your  persuasive  personality  and  the  power  of 
yoxa  office  to  continue  the  effort  which  I  am 
well  aware  that  you  have  already  Initiated. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Kktth  Walden. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
press my  concern  for  profits.  Now,  If  we 
want  our  free  enterprise  system  to  sur- 
vive, companies  must  produce  profits 
whether  they  are  in  the  oil  business  or  in 
any  other  business.  But  what  is  happen- 
ing? 

In  1965,  the  retained  earnings  of  our 
industries,  including  those  obscene 
profits  of  the  oil  companies,  amounted  to 
$20  bilUon  retained  earnings.  In  1973, 
they  had  dropped  to  $6  billion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  everyone  to 
know  that  in  1974,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Simon,  they 
were  a  minus  $15.6  billion. 

Profits  by  the  oil  companies  are  essen- 


tial to  assure  the  necessary  investment 
in  oil  and  gas  production  which  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
resources  to  States  such  as  Arizona  which 
is  dependent  on  an  out-of -State  supply. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Forbes  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Forbes  magazines,  March  16, 1975] 
Oil's  Big  Spill      '' 

The  Congressmen  and  critics  who  are  howl- 
ing for  the  oil  Industry's  scalp  over  what 
they  term  its  "obscene  profits"  last  year  will 
soon  lose  their  prlze^  target.  The  profit  spigot 
has  already  been  t\irned  off.  Big  Oil  will  prob- 
ably be  no  more  profitable  this  year  than  It 
was  In  1972 — which  means  a  return  on  capi- 
tal below  U.S.  Industry  average  for  a  while. 

Oil  earnings  of  the  big  five  internationals — 
Exxon,  Gulf,  Mobil,  Standard  Oil  of  Califor- 
nia and  Texaco — may  be  cut  In  half  from  $8 
billion  to  94  billion.  And  earnings  of  the  ten 
major  domestic  companies  stand  to  be  down 
at  least  20  7o,  from  $3.4  billion  to  under  $3 
billion. 

Such  profit  spills  are  preordained,  even  if 
Congress  reverses  Itself  and  continues  the 
22%  oil  depletion  allowance.  An  end  of  the 
allowance,  especially  If  It's  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1,  will  add  to  the  majors'  problem  but  It 
win  devastate  the  earnings  of  such  Indepen- 
dent companies  as  Getty  and  Marathon, 
which  depend  on  crude  oil  for  much  of  their 
profits. 

It's  easy  to  see  why  the  domestic  companies 
will  be  hurting.  The  recession,  somewhat 
lower  gasoline  prices  and  lower  petrochemical 
prices  will  take  their  toll  this  year. 

LESS    MARGIN 

The  reason  behind  the  International  col- 
lapse is  spelled  OPEC.  It  seems  that  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
the  oil-producing  cartel  that  quadrupled  oil 
prices,  has  a  new  profit  formula  that  looks 
like  a  no-profit  formula  for  oil  companies. 

Last  year,  the  Big  Five  oU  companies  eanied 
something  like  $5.5  billion  of  their  $8-bimon 
profits  overseas.  By  now,  everybody  knows 
how  they  managed  that.  Every  time  the  Arabs 
raised  the  oil  price,  the  Internationals  passed 
on  the  increase — In  the  process  making  hugf 
profits  on  their  vast  Inventories.  Up  went  gas 
prices,  oil  profits — and  screams  of  protest. 
PowerfvU  men  like  George  Meany  and  Sen- 
ator Adlal  Stevenson  III  (Dem.,  111.)  urged 
that  the  internationals  either  be  disbanded 
or  nationalized. 

Such  sentiments  are  picking  up  support, 
partly  because  few  people  but  the  oil  com- 
panies realize  that  the  bonanza  is  looking 
like  a  bust. 

OPEC  first  moved  last  November  by  drop- 
ping oil  prices  and  upping  Its  take.  It  left  oil 
companies  earning  about  20  cents  a  barrel  on 
their  oil.  compared  to  between  $1.00  and  $1.25 
a  barrel  that  the  oil  companies  averaged  for 
all  of  1974. 

The  real  blow  Is  landing  this  year.  The 
Saudis  are  negotiating  final  terms  of  In- 
creased participation  that  will  surely  be  a 
model  for  others.  Here's  what  the  deal  looks 
like: 

First,  the  internationals  will  only  be  per- 
mitted to  clear  a  "fee,"  less  than  the  20  cents 
they  now  earn.  In  addition,  the  "fee"  will  be 
restricted  to  fewer  barrels  than  the  Interna- 
tionals now  control. 

Nor  can  the  internationals  hope  to  recoup 
in  overseas  refining  or  gas  retailing.  Over- 
seas refining  and  marketing  Is  a  rotten  busi- 
ness, at  best.  Indeed,  Vice  Chairman  Herman 
J.  Schmidt  notes  that  Mobil  lost  money  In 
refining  and  marketing  last  year.  Petro- 
chemicals were  profitable. 
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Now  It  Is  the  oU  Industry's  turn  to  bowl 
about  Its  profits.  President  Thornton  F.  Brad- 
sbaw  of  $7-blUlon  Atlantic  Richfield  told 
Forbes  Staff  Writer  Robert  Nash:  "I  don't 
see  how  any  oil  company  can  forecast  this 
year's  cash  flow.  For  the  first  time  I  can  re- 
member, at  this  late  date  we  haven't  even 
submitted  a  budget  to  our  board  of  direc- 
tors. We  know  our  foreign  earnings  will  be 
down  by  perhaps  $100  million.  .  .  .  But  we 
don't  know  what  Congress  is  going  to  do." 

less   LOOKING 

Adds  Schmidt:  "This  year  we  have  built-in 
controls  In  our  budget  so  we  won't  get  too 
far  until  we  know  what  the  climate's  going 
to  be."  Also,  two  Internationals  told  Forbes 
privately  that  their  companies  are  defer- 
ring all  possible  spending  because  of  that 
same  uncertainty. 

And  Gulf  Oil's  Chairman  Bob  R.  Dorsey 
says:  "If  we  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
depletion  allowance — an  estimated  $100  to 
$110  million  during  1975 — we  won't  have 
that  money  to  Invest  In  searching  for  new 
oil  and  gas."  Is  this  mere  special  pleading? 
Probably  not.  It  would  be  just  about  Im- 
possible to  raise  on  the  financial  markets 
the  billions  needed  to  reduce  OPEC's 
stranglehold  by  Increasing  domestic  sup- 
plies. 

Depending  on  accounting,  however,  the 
overall  profit  decline  may  not  show  up  un- 
til summer. 

Big  Oil's  next  hurdle  will  be  to  convince  a 
hostile  public  that  times  have  changed.  It 
will  be  a  tough  sell — to  say  the  least.  You  can 
be  sure  that  some  critics  will  accuse  the  in- 
dustry of  hiding  profits.  Others  wUl  simply 
ignore  the  numbers  and  continue  to  shout 
antibuslness  slogans. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  not  a  very  promising 
atmosphere  In  which  to  ask  for  sympathy 
for  this  Industry,  last  year's  favorite  whip- 
ping boy.  But  if  as  a  nation  we  are  serious 
about  achieving  a  higher  degree  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  we  will  not — ^for  all  the  loose 
talk  about  a  government  oU  company — get 
there  unless  we  encourage  the  flow  of  capital 
to  the  oil  Industry. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  The  article  states: 
Last  year  oil's  profit  looked  X-rated.  But 

this  year's  showing  won't  even  rate  parental 

guidance. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  what  is  involved, 
the  big  profit  spigot  has  already  been 
turned  off.  Big  oil  will  probably  be  no 
more  profitable  this  year  than  it  was 
in  1972 — which  means  a  return  on  capital 
below  the  U.S.  industry  average. 

Oil  earnings  of  the  big  five  companies 
will  be  cut  in  half  from  $8  billion  to 
$4  billion. 

Such  profit  declines  are  unavoidable, 
even  if  Congress  reverses  Itself  and  con- 
tinues the  22  percent  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, r 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  bring 
this  out  is  because  we  know  the  oil  com- 
panies have  been  the  wWpping  boy  of 
Congress,  which  has  been  trying  to  do 
everything  in  the  last  few  days  to  im- 
pair the  effort  of  these  companies  to 
meet  consumer  demands.  Punitive  meas- 
ures are  not  going  to  deliver  gas  and 
oil  products  to  dependent  States  like 
Arizona  but  incentive  will. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  we  will  look 
back  on  our  £u:tlon  on  this  bill  with 
regret.  It  is  politically  popular  to  con- 
demn the  oil  companies  but  let  us  not  kill 
off  the  only  hope  we  have  to  bring  our 
economy  back  to  Its  former  world 
leadership. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Lyle  Morris,  be  granted  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Larry  Thomp- 
son have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  relating  to  the  repeal  of 
the  percentage  depletion  allowance  for 
oU. 

I  support  the  repeal  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  because  like  many 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
it  represents  a  form  of  tax  policy  which 
has  been  retained  far  longer  than  nec- 
essary to  induce  certain  business  activ- 
ity— in  tills  case  the  development  of  new 
petroleum  resources  at  a  time  when  reve- 
nues for  oil  producers  have  reached  wind- 
fall profit  proportions. 

In  my  own  tax  reform  proposal.  In- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress,  I  sug- 
gested a  change  in  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  Since  that  time,  increased 
revenues  from  the  rising  price  of  oil 
have  grown  so  large  as  to  warrant  out- 
right repeal  of  this  provision. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  there  is 
recognition  In  the  Senate  of  the  need  to 
sustain  and  encourage  oil  development 
efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  smaller 
producers.  While  I  believe  the  better  pro- 
posal is  one  which  would  retain  the  al- 
lowance for  only  those  producers  whose 
operations  are  pumping  less  than  1.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  natural  gas,  the  2,000  barrel 
limitation  represents  a  worthwhile  com  ■ 
promise  which  I  join  in  supporting. 

The  necessity  for  the  depletion  allow- 
ance to  oil  producers  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  In  the  Congress  since  its  initial 
adoption  more  than  a  half -century  ago. 

In  1969  It  was  decided  that  the  original 
allowance  of  27.5  percent  was  higher 
than  needed  to  stimulate  development 
and  build  up  reserves.  The  reduction  to 
22  percent  was  a  recognition  that  the  tax 
inducement  granted  by  percentage  de- 
pletion in  1969  was  substantially  greater 
than  it  was  In  1926. 

When  we  examine  the  record  of  the  o  ' 
industry  in  the  development  of  oil  pro- 
ducing wells  over  the  past  several  year.s 
and  compare  that  record  with  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  oil  revenues,  it  is  clear  that 
the  depletion  allowance  has  not  served 
as  the  continued  stimulus  for  develop- 
ment It  was  designed  to  be.  Rather,  after 
tax  profits  deriving  from  price  Increases 
are  far  more  Important  than  percentage 
depletion  as  Incentives  for  producing 
more  oil. 

For  example,  in  1955,  the  number  of 
well  completions  recorded  by  the  oil 
producers  was  31,657.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  well 
completions. 


In  1960,  the  number  had  fallen  to 
21,186.  By  1970  It  was  down  to  12,992, 
and  by  1973  well  completions  totaled  only 
9,902. 

Then,  in  1974,  at  a  time  when  oil 
profits  were  beginning  to  escalate,  well 
completions  jimiped  to  12,817.  The  de- 
cline in  completed  wells  was  uninter- 
rupted and  not  perceptably  affected  by 
the  1969  reduction  in  the  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27.5  percent  to  22  percent. 

Rather  the  turnaround  £u;companied 
the  resurgence  in  oil  profits. 

A  recent  Library  of  Congress  study  on 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  demonstrates 
that  as  a  result  of  recent  increases  in 
the  price  of  oil  the  domestic  U.S.  oil 
industry  will  reap  $6.4  billion  In  after- 
tax windfall  profits  in  1975;  $2.4  billion 
of  this  rise  is  attributable  to  the  22  per- 
cent oil  depletion  allowance. 

The  study  assumes  a  base  price  of  $4.25 
per  barrel  before  the  recent  price  rise 
and  a  1975  price  of  $5.25  for  old  oil 
and  $11  for  new  oil.  TTie  figure  is  con- 
sidered a  windfaU  profit  because  it  is  in 
addition  to  the  profits  the  industry  would 
be  earning  If  oil  were  still  selling  at 
$4.25  a  barrel. 

Certainly  our  national  demand  for  new 
energy  sources  will  require  increased  de- 
velopment of  oil  wells.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  cash  flow  generated  by 
recent  oil  price  Increases  combined  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code,  offer 
more  than  sufficient  incentives  to  achieve 
this  production. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  imder  Increasing  economic 
pressures  and  with  the  corresponding 
need  to  stimulate  other  areas  of  our 
sagging  economy.  It  does  not  seem  pru- 
dent or  justifiable  to  continue  this  multi- 
billion  dollar  subsidy  of  the  entire  oil 
Industry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago,  here  on  the  Senate  fioor,  one 
of  my  good  colleagues  from  New  Eng- 
land made  some  remarks  about  advocates 
of  the  oil  Industry  as  being  opposed  to 
the  public  interest. 

He  was  speaking  of  what  he  termed 
the  bill  of  goods  he  accused  the  oU  com- 
panies of  selling  him  when  "it  was  so 
obviously  and  so  outrageously  contrary  to 
the  public  interest." 

The  Issue  at  that  time  was  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  quota  program  which 
some  New  England  Senators  wanted  to  do 
away  with  so  they  could  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  cheap  foreign  oU. 

The  oil  Industry,  majors  and  independ- 
ents alike,  opposed  any  further  increase 
In  Imports  which  were  already  supply- 
ing about  80  percent  of  New  England  and 
e£ist  coast  needs. 

When  the  Arab  oil  producing  countries 
imposed  their  embargo  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  the  east  coast  was  particularly  hard 
hit  because  of  Its  overdependence  on 
what  had  been  cheap  foreign  oil. 

When  OPEC  prices  were  quadrupled 
within  a  period  of  a  few  months.  New 
England  and  other  east  coast  States 
quickly  changed  their  minds  about  all  the 
advantages  of  foreign  oil.  Their  Senators 
and  Representatives  descended  on  the 
White  House  and  demanded  their  share 
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of  what  by  then  had  turned  out  to  be 
"cheap  domestic  oil." 

Under  the  crude  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  east  coast  importers  are  sub- 
sidized for  every  barrel  of  residual  and 
home  heating  oil  they  bring  in — the  high 
priced  foreign  oil  products.  That  subsidy 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day 
comes  out  of  the  so-called  crude  equali- 
zation program.  It  comes  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  domestic  oil  producers  who.  New 
England  Senators  were  saying  a  few 
years  ago,  were  acting  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  in  trying  to  protect  the 
domestic  industry  from  a  further  flood 
of  cheap  imported  oil. 

The  oil  industry  was  so  right  then,  as 
it  is  now.  in  actually  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest.  We  would  have  even  less  of 
that  "cheap"  old  oil  still  price  controlled 
at  $5.25  per  barrel  compared  with  $11.50 
and  up  for  foreign  oil  if  those  who  wanted 
to  do  away  with  the  oil  import  program 
had  had  their  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  those  who  delight  in  Herblock's 
cartoons  of  the  oil  industry  and  the  many 
other  media  detractors  of  the  oil  industry 
that  they  were  100  percent  right  about 
oil  imports. 

And,  if  these  same  advocates  of  doing 
away  with  depletion  allowance  have  their 
way,  it  won't  be  long  before  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  again  proved  right.  But  it  will 
be  small  consolation  to  an  industry  no 
longer  able  to  raise  the  capital  to  ciu-e  the 
Nation's  energy  problems. 

In  one  respect.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dustry might  be  better  off.  Its  enemies 
would  have  to  find  another  whipping 
boy.  They  could  then  turn  to  the  other 
mineral  extraction  industries  that  also 
benefit  from  depletion  allowance  on  over 
100  other  items  as  pointed  out  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Mansfield). 
I  commend  him  for  his  comment: 
If  the  depletion  allowance  has  served  as 
an  incentive  for  other  extractive  industries, 
why  should  It  be  removed  in  the  area  of 
petroleum  and  gas  InternaUy,  domestically, 
Independently,  where  they  are  needed  the 
most? 

That  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  President, 
and  one  that  has  not  been  answered. 

In  view  cf  our  growing  dependency 
on  imports  of  many  other  minerals  per- 
haps the  tax  reformers  will  next  turn 
to  those  other  depletion  allowances  so 
that  we  will  have  less  of  everything — 
'uels,  minerals,  and  everything  produced 
from  or  by  them. 

And  where  will  the  huge  amounts  of 
capital  come  from  for  the  tremendously 
expensive  development  of  these  energy 
and  mineral  resources? 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  pointed  out, 
in  Alaska  and  also  in  most  of  the  off- 
shore areas,  it  is  the  major  oil  companies 
and  only  the  majors  that  have  had  the 
capital  resources  to  explore  for,  develop, 
produce,  and  transport  oil  and  gas.  In 
Alaska,  it  was  mostly  because  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  that  Atlantic  Rich- 
field suid  Humble — now  Exxon — were 
able  to  spend  the  huge  amoiuits  to  dis- 
cover the  largest  single  oil  field  in  the 
Nation's  history.  And,  as  the  Senator 


from  Alaska  warned,  it  will  take  billions 
more  to  further  develop  those  reserves 
and  move  oil  and  gas  to  market. 

As  another  example,  most  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been 
done  by  the  majors. 

Some  Senators  smd  the  news  media 
have  made  the  oil  companies  the  black 
hats  of  the  free  enterprise  system  be- 
cause they  have  been  able  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  like  some  of  the  Nation's 
railroads.  But  listen  to  what  the  returns 
from  some  of  the  billions  they  have  spent 
in  offshore  development  has  been. 

From  1953  to  1974,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offered  19.2  million  offshore 
acres  for  sale  and  accepted  bonus  bids 
amounting  to  $10  billion  from  the  indus- 
try. 

That  was  only  a  hunting  license  for 
the  right  to  driU.  Returns  from  oil  and 
gas  for  that  period  was  $15.8  billion. 
Out  of  chat  the  companies  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment $2.6  billion  in  royalties  and  $126 
million  in  lease  rentals. 

This  left  the  industry  with  $3.1  bil- 
lion plus  any  future  revenues  to  pay 
for  drilling  11,300  wells  and  setting  800 
multiwell  platforms  and  1,200  single  well 
platforms. 

With  all  of  those  operations  and  facil- 
ities, that  adds  up  to  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar cash  impairment  position. 

Without  going  into  particulars,  it  is 
obvious  at  present  day  prices  that  this 
figures  out  to  a  4-  to  6-percent  rate  of 
return  on  investments.  And.  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  industry  will  have  to 
improve  its  return  on  investment  in  the 
offshore  area  if  it  is  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  most  promising  prospects 
of  domesic  oil  and  gas  outside  of  Alaska. 
As  an  example  of  the  risks  and 
amounts  involved  in  the  imcertain  crap 
game  of  dril'ing  for  oil  and  gas  on  off- 
shore leases,  look  at  what  the  industry 
got  for  $850  million  worth  of  acreage  in 
the  northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  got 
10  dry  holes.  Another  dry  hole  was  aban- 
doned near  the  center  of  four  tracts  that 
drew  $173  million. 

Texaco  has  just  annoimced  that  its 
earnings  for  the  first  2  months  of  1975 
were  down  25  percent  from  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  ago.  As  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, 62  percent  of  Texaco's  net  earnings 
last  year  came  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
operations  but  Texaco  invested  in  the 
United  States  71  percent  of  total  earn- 
ings although  62  percent  of  that  total 
came  from  abroad. 

Sun  Oil  Co.  is  another  example  of  the 
huge  capital  reinvestment  the  industry 
is  making  in  its  search  for  new  sources 
of  oil  and  gas.  Sun  spent  $834  million, 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  its  prof- 
its, in  developing  new  supplies  of  energy 
and  in  expanding  and  modernizing  its 
facilities  in  1974. 

Sim's  1975  prospects,  like  Texaco's  and 
most  other  oil  companies,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  1974.  Profits  are  already 
down  materially. 

In  1974  the  Nation's  17  largest  oil 
companies  increased  capital  expenditures 
primarily  for  new  exploration  and  pro- 
duction by  $6.5  billion  from  $12.8  billion 
in  1973  to  $19.2  billion  while  profits  in- 
creased about  $4  billion. 


The  number  of  wells  drilled  rose  20 
percent  and  there  was  a  17-percent  in- 
crease in  exploratory  drilling. 

If  we  want  to  reverse  this  trend  as 
profits  decline  the  siu-est  way  to  do  it  is 
through  elimination  or  reduction  of  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance. 

Another  most  promising  source  of 
more  oil  from  known  and  proved 
reserves  is  from  present  tertiary  recov- 
ery technology.  About  59  billion  addi- 
tional barrels  is  the  target  from  existing 
fields  and  future  discoveries  could  add  to 
that  total. 

About  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  are  cur- 
rently recoverable  in  the  United  States 
through  conventional  primary  and  sec- 
ondary techniques,  but  the  tertiary  re- 
covery target  could  be  11/2  times  that 
muc*  under  proper  economic  and  politi- 
cal conditions.  Future  technology  could 
add  even  more  oil  to  U.S.  reserves.  How- 
ever, to  tap  this  "bonanza,"  the  oil  in- 
dustry must  take  risks  involving  huge 
exoer  ditures  with  capital  investments 
returned  slowly  over  long  time  periods. 
As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  surest  ways  to  break  the 
OPEC  oil  price  cartel  is  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  everywhere  out- 
side of  OPEC  including,  of  course,  our 
own  sources. 

The  United  States  and  other  members 
of  the  International  Energy  Agency  have 
reached  a  preliminary  understanding  on 
the  major  elements  and  basic  principles 
of  a  cooperative  system  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  new  energy  supplies.  This 
would  complete  the  overall  framework 
of  consumer  country  cooperation  which 
has  been  the  fundamental  objective  of 
U.S.  international  energy  policy  since 
October  1973.  lEA  members  expect  to 
confirm  the  preliminary  understanding 
soon.  Its  implementation  thereafter 
would  require  appropriate  legislative  au- 
thority in  each  country.  The  adminis- 
tration has  already  requested  author- 
ity— title  IX  of  the  Energy  Independence 
Act  of  1975— which  could  be  used  to  im- 
plement such  an  agreement.  The  admin- 
istration would  seek  further  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  on  the  mamier 
in  which  such  authority  would  be  granted 
and  used. 

The  imderstanding  reached  on  ac- 
celerated development  reflects  1  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  step  up,  through 
governmental  action,  the  development 
of  the  major  new  energy  supplies  neces- 
sary to  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  to  force  an  eventual  drop 
in  world  oil  prices. 

And  the  governmental  actions  we  do 
not  need  now  are  the  disincentives  of  re- 
duced depletion  allowance  or  any  fur- 
ther handicap  to  U.S.-owned  companies 
operating  abroad  to  continue  to  effec- 
tively meet  foreign  competition. 

The  examples  of  Texaco  and  other 
multinational  companies  should  be  proof 
enough  that  we  cannot  lose  the  foreign 
profits  those  companies  are  reinvesting 
in  domestic  exploration  and  development 
at  the  rate  of  about  2  to  1  over  domestic 
profits. 

And  that  is  why  Mr.  President,  the 
complex  matter  of  foreign  tax  credits  as 
well  as  depletion  allowance  should  be 
considered  in  a  more  reasoned  atmos- 
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phere  than  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate  without   benefit   of    the    extensive 

hearings  and  committee  consideration 

they  deserve. 
We  are  gambling  with  the  only  real 

hope  we  have  to  restore  the  United 
States  to  a  reasonable  semblance  of 
energy  self-suflBciency  and  avoid  con- 
tinued price  extortion  and  other 
embargoes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association  of  America  represents 
most  of  the  fast  disappearing  breed  of 
some  10,000  operators  who  do  a  major 
part  of  all  onshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  drilling. 

In  a  full  page  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  IPAA  told  the  truth  about  per- 
centage depletion  in  a  few  words. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  ad- 
vertisement: 

Two  hundred  mUllon  Americans  have  a 
vital  stake  In  what  Congress  does  about  per- 
centage depletion  for  oil  and  gas. 

Repeal  of  this  50  year  old  provision  In  the 
tax  law  would  make  It  Impossible  for  10,000 
Independent  oil  and  natural  gas  producers 
to  continue  to  expand  their  efforts  to  find 
and  develop  secure  domestic  supplies  of 
petroleum  fuels.  Independent  producers  drill 
most  of  the  wells  and  find  most  of  the  oil 
and  gas  nroduced  In  the  United  States. 

The  "ell  supply  gap"  of  some  7,000  000 
barrels  dally  between  U.S.  production  and 
consumption  of  oil.  represents  about  40  per- 
cent of  total  oil  requirements  and  is  being 
filled  by  imports  of  insecure  foreign  oU. 

Repeal  of  percentage  depletion  would 
severely  curtail  domestic  oU  and  gas  explora- 
tion today,  and  production  tomorrow.  When 
depletion  is  cut,  as  It  was  in  1969.  oU  pro- 
ducers spend  less  money  to  explore  which 
means  less  oil  for  consumers. 

Depletion  is  provided  in, the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  for  more  than  100  minerals 
Forty-two  other  minerals  .  .  .  sulphur 
uranium,  asbestos,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  plati- 
num and  a  host  of  others  .  .  .  are  accorded 
percentage  depletion,  at  the  same  rate  as 
oil  and  natural  gas,  22  per  cent. 

But  only  oil  and  natural  gas  depletion 
is  under  attack.  It  Is  clear  therefore,  that 
this  Is  a  purely  punitive  attack  against 
the  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  industry, 
not  against  the  concept  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

If  percentage  depletion  is  repealed,  thou- 
sands of  independent  wUdcatters  will  lose 
the  economic  viability  to  continue  as  ex- 
plorers and  producers  In  the  domestic  oil  and 
gas  producing  Industry. 

That  would  be  no  skin  off  anybody's  nose 

unless  they  drive  an  automobile,  work  at  a 
Job  that  requires  energy  or  live  in  a  home  or 
apartment  that  must  be  heated  and  lighted. 

If  percentage  depletion  for  oU  and  natural 
gas  is  repealed,  it  wlU  not  be  Just  a  political 
slap  at  the  oil  and  gas  producers.  It  would 
handicap  America  in  developing  Its  own  oil 
supplies  ard  freeing  Itself  from  dependence 
on  a  global  cartel  centered  In  the  Middle  East 

Does  that  make  sense? 

We  think  not. 

And  I  think  not,  and  hope  the  Senate, 
even  if  it  should  be  myopic  enough  to 
e'iminate  depletion  for  the  major  oil 
companies,  will  have  the  good  judgment 
to  retain  a  small  producer  exemption 
amendment  in  the  final  version  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  voted 
"present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


derstanding  that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

B9  Leg.) 

YEAS— 82 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Allen 

GrifBn 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Beall 

Hart,  PhUip  A 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Helms 

PeU 

Burdlck 

HoUinga 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Roth 

Case 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Long 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Oomenlcl 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Kaeleton 

Mathlas 

Talmartsie 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Fong 

McGovern 

Timney 

Ford 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Gam 

Metcalf 

Toung 

Glenn 

Mondale 
NAYS— 12 

Baker 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Bartlett 

McClure 

Tower 

Curtis 

McGee 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Scott, 

Hansen 

WUliam  L. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Buckley 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Bumpers 

Packwood 

Taft 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  HoLLiNGs'  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  briefly? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  permitted 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the 
low-income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  In- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the  sur- 
tax exemption,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
majority  leader,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  majority  leader. 

Now  that  we  have  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con— and  think  we  have — can  we  find 
out  just  how  many  amendments  are  go- 
ing to  be  called  up,  approximately,  and 
whether  or  not  we  can  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  limitation 
of  debate,  so  that,  hopefully,  we  can  get 
out  of  here  by  tomorrow  night?  This 
matter  has  to  go  to  conference,  and  it 
should  be  resolved  before  we  go  home  for 
the  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
been  reading  the  minds  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  majority  leader.  The 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  will  very 
shortly  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  understand  that  about  50  amend- 
ments are  pending.  I  daresay  that  per- 
haps 10  or  so  will  be  offered. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  we  And  out? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  try  to  find 
out.  But  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  both  have  suggested  is  that 
we  go  ahead  until  8  o'clock,  size  up  the 
situation  then,  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  finish  tonight  or  whether  we  have 
to  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Could  have  a  show  of  hands  as  to  how 
manv  Members  will  offer  amendments? 
Mr.  (CURTIS.  I  have  three. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Rve  or  six.  That  is 
it,  then. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  not  going  to  go 
home  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
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Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that,  hopefully,  would  assure 
that  we  might  be  able  to  pass  this  bill 
tomorrow  or  at  least  by  the  close  of 
business  the  following  day. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  if  there  are 
amendments  that  would  not  be  germane, 
I  would  suggest  that  Senators  explain 
what  their  amendments  are.  If  they  are 
tax  cut  amendments  that  do  no  great  vio- 
lence to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  I 
would  be  willing  to  8«ree  that  those 
woiild  be  an  exception  to  the  germane- 
ness requirement.  In  that  fashion,  we 
might  be  able  to  limit  the  number  of 
amendments  that  would  be  offered,  and 
we  might  be  able  to  get  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

So  I  propose,  subject  to  such  excep- 
tions as  Senators  might  wish  to  insist 
upon,  that  we  have  a  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  each  amendment,  to  be  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  which 
I  believe  he  should  describe,  which  prob- 
ably will  have  to  be  excepted  from  the 
germaneness  requirement,  would  be  per- 
mitted 2  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

There  are  some  other  amendments.  For 
example,  an  amendment  is  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  I  believe  that  his  amendment 
is  a  substitute  for  a  housing  provision  in 
the  bill.  I  ask  that  that  amendment  be 
excepted  from  the  germaneness  require- 
ment; also,  one  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkhan)  about  industrial 
development  bonds;  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  that 
has  to  do  with  insulation  of  housing 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  the  tax  defer- 
ment period. 

Mr.  LONG.  Tax  deferment  for  rein- 
vestment in  residential  housing.  I  ask 
that  that  be  exempt  from  the  germane- 
ness requirement;  also,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
TtTNNEY)  relating  to  child  care. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  think  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  many  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  is  of  great  Importance  to  many 
Members  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  im- 
employment  compensation  which  is  nm- 
ning  out  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  people  on  April  1.  I  wish  to 
have  that  made  germane.  If  the  Senate 
chooses  to  table  it.  It  will.  But  I  think  it 
should  be  considered,  for  almost  the 
same  reason  as  the  social  security 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Kir.  President,  that  amend- 
ment would  not  be  regarded  as  germane. 
At  the  same  time  that,  today,  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  right  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment and  have  it  considered,  I  may  feel 
compelled  to  move  to  table  it  after  it 


has  been  explained.  I  personally  would 
be  willing,  and  If  it  Is  all  right  with  the 
Senate,  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
ask  that  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
unemployment  insurance  be  made  ger- 
mane if  the  Senate  is  willing  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  we  can 
bring  up  germane  amendments.  The  idea 
should  be  to  expedite  our  business.  Why 
not  have  a  limitation  on  debate  without 
regard  to  germaneness?  Then  we  do  not 
need  imanlmous  consent.  Why  not  have 
a  limitation  of  debate  without  regard  to 
germ£meness  rather  than  make  all  these 
exceptions? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  give  a  very  good  rea- 
son why  not.  There  are  100  administra- 
tive assistants  working  on  this  Hill  and 
all  those  people  have  good  imaginations, 
and  by  tomorrow  morning,  50  of  them 
will  have  thought  up  additional  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be.  but  the 
Senator  will  not  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  unless  he  agrees  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  might  get  agreement 
right  here.  We  are  talking  about  amend- 
ments that  Senators  have  in  mind  offer- 
ing at  this  moment  or  that  they  have 
prepared  and  are  ready  to  offer.  With 
regard  to  those  amendments,  I  think 
we  can  make  exception  and  go  ahead. 

One  of  the  big  objectives  of  any  man- 
ager in  keeping  the  Senate  in  session 
past  8  o'clock  at  night  is  because  he 
knows  if  he  lets  those  Senators  go  home 
at  night,  either  they  or  their  adminis- 
trative assistants  w^ill  think  of  a  host  of 
additional  amendments  to  put  in  between 
the  time  we  quit  tonight  and  the  time 
we  come  back  on  the  next  day. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  a  germane- 
ness limitation  to  apply  to  those  amend- 
ments that  we  might  be  able  to  agree 
that  we  would  permit  to  be  offered  except 
for  the  germaneness.  If  we  can  get  that 
kind  of  limitation,  I  think  we  can  finish 
with  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  answered  my  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  about  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Javtts  about  unemployment  in- 
surance be  consideerd  to  be  germane 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEaiCY.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
have  discussed  with  him  a  series  of 
amendments  which  are  already  printed, 
they  are  in  the  Record,  and  every  Sen- 
ator has  received  a  copy  of  them.  They 
are  numbered  192  throiigh  198. 

I  concur  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  willing  to  accept 
a  limitation  of  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to 
each  side,  on  every  one  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Those  amendments  would 
seek  to  raLse  some  revenue  to  offset  what 
we  are  losing  here,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Some  of  those  amend- 
ments are  for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nue to  work  on  the  problem  of  inflation 
and  make  this  a  more  responsible  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  the  other  ones  are? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Certain  others  would  not 


be  considered  in  a  revenue-raising  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  PERCY.  One  is  an  automobile  ef- 
ficiency tax  incentive  program.  It  does 
not  cost  money.  It  does  not  raise  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  that  be  accepted 
and  considered  germane. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  rebatable  gasoline  tax 
raises  revenue. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  that  be  germane. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Abolition  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  considered  to  be  noncontro- 
verslal. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  Is  that,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Abolition  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely  noncon- 
troversiaL 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  will  just  put  all  of  our 
automobile  taxes  in  general  revenue.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  raise  rev- 
enue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  think  it 
ought  to  be  in  this  tax  bill? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  anticipate  it  will 
carry  unanimously,  or  even  with  a  large 
margin.  But  I  think  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. I  can  make  my  point  in  15  minutes 
and  am  willing  to  be  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  that  be  made 
germane. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Repeal  of  deductibility  of 
local  and  State  gas  taxes,  and  alcohol  and 
tobacco  excise  taxes  are  revenue  raising. 
Dyeing  of  heating  and  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  that  they  be  made 
germane. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  yesterday  I  brought  up  an 
amendment  and  we  argued  here  for  3 
hours  that  my  amendment  was  not  ger- 
mane. These  amendments  that  are  being 
talked  about  are  not  germane  at  all.  If 
this  concession  is  going  to  be  made,  I  am 
going  to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Objection  heard,  and  that 
settles  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor.  The 
Senator  will  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  For  1  minute  only  I 
shall  yield,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Is 
an  out-and-out  amendment  to  deregu- 
late all  gas.  This  is  pretty  important, 
and  it  is  pretty  controversial  in  this  body. 
We  have  had  long  hearings,  we  have  been 
a  long  time  in  the  conference  committee 
on  this  matter.  I  am  sure  if  there  is  any 
further  unanimous-consent  request  to 
limit  the  debate  for  2  hours  on  the  dereg- 
ulation of  gas — total  deregulation — on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce — 
not  necessarily  only  for  myself — I  shall 
have  to  object  to  that,  because  I  think 
everybody  is  going  to  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  that  particular  amendment.  I  hap- 
pen to  oppose  it.  There  are  many  who  are 
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going  to  agree  with  it.  It  is  a  real  tough, 
controversial  subject. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  germane. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  there 
might  be  a  question  of  its  germaneness. 
We  will  have  to  bring  that  up  when  it 
comes. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  problem  is  that  the 
Senator  has  made  it  clear  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  Senator  even 
got  consent  that  in  the  event  cloture  is 
voted,  his  amendment  would  be  consid- 
ered germane. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  we  could  not 
consider  that  amendment  germane  until 
we  thrash  it  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  got  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  ger- 
mane in  the  event  cloture  is  voted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

AMXNDMXNT   NO.    127 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
only  detain  the  Senate  a  few  minutes.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  127  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  In  tax  rates. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  .  CosT-oF-LiviKo  Adjttstmknt  in  Tax 
Rates. 
(a)  In  Obnerai..— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (reUtlng  to  tax  Im- 
posed) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"(e)  CosT-oF-LiviNo  Adjustment. — 

"(1)  Changes  in  amount. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  year  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  data  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
ratio  which  the  price  Index  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  bears  to  the  price  Index  for 
the  base  period.  Each  dollar  amount  listed  In 
the  tables  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  multiplied 
by  such  ratio  and,  as  multiplied,  shall  be  the 
amount  In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  report  Is  made. 

"(2)  DEPDnnoNs. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  Items— United  States  city 
average)  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1974.". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1976. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  an  unani- 
mous-consent request  without  losing  my 
rights. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  we  have  order,  Mr 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Hannah  Mc- 
Comack,  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  have  access  to  the  floor 


during  the  deliberation  and  debate  and 
votes  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  Is   so   ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  proposal  but 
a  necessary  one,  and  I  hope  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  will  accept  it. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  which 
we  are  now  debating,  is  in  large  part  in- 
tended to  compensate  for  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  tax  rates  that  were  last 
approved  by  Congress  in  1969.  My 
amendment  wiU  avoid  this  problem  in 
the  future.  It  will  provide  for  yearly 
adjustments  of  the  income  tax  tables 
to  reflect  the  effect  of  inflation  on  the 
tax  burden.  Since  the  tax  rates  were  last 
established  by  Congress  in  1969,  we  have 
experienced  an  inflation  of  well  over  40 
percent.  One  result  of  this  has  been  to  Uft 
people  in  the  lowest  tax  brackets  and  in 
middle  tax  brackets  into  a  position  where 
they  must  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
earnings  to  the  Federal  Government, 
even  though  they  are  not  earning  any 
more  in  actual  dollars  that  buys  goods, 
that  pay  rent. 

I  wish,  if  I  may,  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  the  present  system  if  we  do  not 
incorporate  into  It  a  provision  that  will 
make  these  automatic  adjustments  in 
tax  rates. 

Let  us  assume  a  wage  earner  with  a 
1974  income  of  $5,000.  Under  the  present 
tax  rates,  he  pays  2  percent  of  his  income 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  terms  of 
income  taxes. 

If  we  assimie  a  7-percent  annual  in- 
flation over  the  next  10  years — and  I 
suggest  that  this  is  not  unrealistic — then 
in  1984  he  will  have  to  earn  $10,000  in 
order  to  have  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  with  $5,000  last  year.  Yet,  Instead  of 
paying  2  percent  of  his  income  to  the 
Federal  Government  la  taxes,  he  will 
have  been  raised  into  tax  brackets  where 
he  will  have  to  pay  10  percent.  That  Is 
a  500-percent  increase  in  taxation,  with- 
out Congress  having  taken  any  specific 
action  to  adjust  for  the  cost  of  inflation. 
By  way  of  contrast,  a  wealthy  tax- 
payer, someone  who  is  earning  $100,000 
now  and  will  be  earning  $200,000  in  1984 
for  the  same  purchasing  power,  wiU  only 
see  his  tax  burden  increased  from  42  to 
54  percent.  It  will  hardly  make  a 
difference. 

I  suggest  that  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  not  only  create  equity, 
it  will  not  only  protect  those  in  our  so- 
ciety who  most  need  protection,  but 
furthermore  it  will  also  avoid  the  distor- 
tions and  inequities  that  the  inflation  we 
are  undoubtedly  going  to  be  plagued  with 
for  the  next  few  years  will  create. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  this  will 
have  no  cost  to  the  Treasury  this  year. 
It  will  have  no  cost  until  calendar  1976, 
and  then  only  if  we  have  inflation. 

Certainly  we  should  do  away  with  this 
windfall  profit  to  the  Treasury,  and  if 
we  want  to  spend  more  money  in  real 
dollars  next  year,  let  us  have  the  guts 
to  tax  people  at  higher  rates  to  pay  for 
it.  The  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  cut 
our  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  I  have  pre- 


pared showing  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
taxes  paid  under  an  assumption  that 
there  is  a  doubling  of  prices  and  incomes 
in  10  years — an  average  rate  of  inflation 
of  about  7  percent  a  year — at  present 
tax  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Percent  of  1974 

income  paid 

1974  Income:  <n  taxes 

$5,000 2 

SIO.OOO  10 

820,000 15 

$50,000 29 

$100.000 42 

$1,000,000    67 

Percent  of  1084 

income  paid 

1984  Income:  in  taxes 

$10,000 10 

$20,000 15 

$40,000 25 

$100,000   43 

$200.000 54 

$2,000,000 68 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  will  be  able  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  as  inflation  oc- 
curred. Government  revenues  would  not 
rise  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  they 
do  now. 

Our  tax  system  is  so  structured  that 
as  inflation  presses  up  the  cost  of  every- 
thing, it  also  raises  people's  income  and 
causes  them  to  be  in  higher  inc(Hne  tax 
brackets,  and  the  result  is  that  we  there- 
by tend  to  have  enough  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  the  cost  of  inflation,  and 
it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  raise  taxes. 

With  this  amendment  in  effect,  it  would 
mean  that  in  future  years  when  infla- 
tion occurs  Congress  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  taxes  or  to  cut  spending. 

Sometimes,  as  now.  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  cut  spending  while  you  have 
inflation.  But  I  think  it  would  be  very 
imwise  for  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
that  would  mean  that  future  Congresses 
will  have  to  vote  tax  increase  after  tax 
increase,  or  else  dispense  with  services 
that  they  had  regarded  as  very  desirable 
and  necessary  services.  That  is  the  type 
of  situation  to  which  the  amendment 
would  lead. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  would 
not  go  into  effect  Immediately,  so  it 
would  not  plague  this  Congress,  but  it 
would  plague  future  Congresses,  and 
anyone  who  is  going  to  be  around  here 
4  or  6  or  10  years  from  now  would  find 
that  this  amendment  would  place  upon 
him,  if  he  felt  that  he  should  continue 
the  kind  of  services  that  the  Government 
has  been  providing  or  even  expand  on 
them  in  any  respect,  In  a  position  of 
having  to  ask  for  tax  increases  where 
otherwise,  to  continue  existing  services, 
tax  increases  would  not  be  necessarj'. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  put  future 
Congresses  in  a  situation  that  would  re- 
quire them  to  seek  tax  Increase  after  tax 
increase  from  the  American  people,  we 
should  give  the  matter  a  great  deal  more 
study  and  consideration.  I  beUeve  after 
we  did  so,  we  would  conclude  that  it  was 
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not  a  good  idea  to  put  ourselves  in  that 
sort  of  trap,  where,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  existing  services  of  Government, 
after  they  have  been  afifected  by  infla- 
tion, we  would  have  to  have  tax  in- 
creases, where,  under  the  existing  tax 
structure,  the  situation  would  automat- 
ically provide  additional  income  which 
would  lake  care  of  our  taxes. 

I  know  that  when  a  person  has  his  in- 
come raised  because  of  inflation,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  higher  tax  bracket.  It  is 
then  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  re- 
duce his  taxes,  which  we  are  doing  now. 
But,  faced  with  the  hard  choice,  I 
would  much  rather  be  before  the  Senate 
asking  it  to  cut  taxes  and  to  adjust  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  downward  than 
stand  before  the  Senate  faced  with  a 
situation  such  as  we  confront  here  to- 
night, if  it  would  mean  that  both  this 
Senator  and  future  chairmen  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  had  to  plead  with  the 
Senate  to  raise  taxes  just  to  provide  the 
s?rvices  that  we  had  been  providing,  due 
to  the  inflated  cost  in  dollars  of  provid- 
ing those  services. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President.  Something  of 
this  sort  would  be  a  very  sweeping  and 
significant  tax  reform  if  it  were  to  be 
agreed  upon.  I  believe  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  committee  as  a  part  of 
a  very  philosophical  restructuring  of  the 
tax  code,  and  then,  if  a  majority  of  the 
committee  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea,  be 
brought  here  in  that  fashion.  This  would 
be  a  very,  very  significant  change  in  our 
entire  tax  structure,  and  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  thine  that  Senators  «;hould  vote 
for  without  fully  understanding  it. 

Until  Senators  do  fully  understand  it. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  feel  compelled  to 
resist  the  amendment,  and  I  think  It  Is 
mv  duty  to  the  Senate  to  move  to  table 
the  amondment  in  due  course,  because  I 
think  that  Senators  would  like  to  know 
a  lot  more  about  something  of  this  sort 
before  thev  vote  to  m^ke  such  a  drtistic 
ch»)nge  in  the  way  that  our  tax  laws  are 
administered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  will 
th»  Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  vleld 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  T  would  just  like  to 
add.  in  suprort  of  the  Senator's  position. 
th5»t  the  present  graduated  tax  tends  to 
be  helpful  in  times  of  inflation  because. 
a<!  the  inflation  puts  the  people  in  the 
higher  brackets,  we  tflke  more  nionev 
away  from  them  in  that  wav.  That  tends 
to  curb  somewhat  the  inflation;  and  the 
conversp  is  true  In  a  deflationary  neriod. 
when,  du"  to  decresised  income,  the  tax- 
nayer  would  drop  down  into  a  lower 
>'racket.  ard  thereby  keep  more  money. 
The  amendment  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  stability  that  we  have  thereby  built 
Into  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  agree  that  the  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  has  a  deflationary  de- 
fect by  taking  away  more  money,  but 
it  tikes  it  from  the  wrong  people.  It  takes 
it  from  the  roor  people,  the  wak  peoole. 
The^^e  are  the  neople  who  find  themselves 
suddenly  gouged  by  inflation. 

T  would  suggest  that  the  distinguished 
chairman    of   the   Finance   Committee 
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misses  the  way  this  proposal  would  ac- 
tually work.  It  is  neutral.  It  does  not 
strip  the  Federal  Government  of  money, 
other  than  a  windfall  profit  that  was  not 
intended  by  the  Congress  that  estab- 
lished the  rates. 

In  other  words,  over  a  given  period 
we  experience  a  10 -percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  increase  10 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  derive  the  same  percent- 
age of  the  earnings  of  the  American  peo- 
ple now  intended,  and  we  are  talking  in 
real  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  system, 
which  did  not  contemplate  the  kinds  of 
inflation  we  are  suffering,  is  to  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  receive  not 
10  percent,  but  12  or  15  percent,  and  so 
this  becomes  a  hidden  tax.  It  becomes  a 
windfall  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
does  not  deprive  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  ability  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  services. 

If  again  assuming  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  it  will  cost 
Congress  10  percent  more  to  deliver  the 
same  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  deprive 
future  Congresses  of  revenue  except  to 
the  extent  that  we  now  flx  revenue  in 
relationship  to  real  earnings  in  this 
country. 

What  it  does  deprive  the  future  Con- 
gresses of  is  that  unearned  income,  if 
you  will,  which  encourages  the  expan- 
sion of  services  without  requiring  us  to 
apply  the  discipline  to  determine  whether 
we  are  willing  to  tax  our  people  to  pay 
for  them.  It  will  require  us  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  honest  with  the 
American  people  in  the  deployment  of 
tax  revenues  in  future  years. 

But  we  have  seen  over  the  past  7  years 
of  high  inflation  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
isting system  crucifles  the  poor,  crucifles 
those  of  medium  and  low  income,  and  we 
can  rectify  It  by  simply  saying  that  those 
tax  rates  we  adopt  this  year  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  real  tax  rates  on  into  the 
future  until  a  future  Congress  changes 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have 
a  limitation  on  this  mendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
what  is  known  to  the  Treasury  as  a  fls- 
cal  dividend.  It  is  one  of  those  offsetting 
factors.  When  Inflation  occurs  there  are 
pluses  and  minuses.  One  of  the  minuses 
is  that  Government  costs  more  money 
in  terms  of  dollars,  and  one  of  the  pluses 
is  that  the  tax  structure  brings  more 
money  in.  One  of  the  reasons  it  does 
that  is  because  as  people's  income  is  in- 
creased by  Inflation  they  move  up  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket  and  pay  more  taxes. 

Now.  this  is  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. If  you  could  find  anyone  tc  sup- 
port this  proposal  it  ought  to  be  a  Re- 
publican President  and  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Treasury.  Neither  of  them 


supports  this.  The  Treasury  does  not  fa- 
vor this  amendment.  Did  they  support 
this? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
happen  to  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Si- 
mon a  few  minutes  ago.  and  he  thinks 
that  indexing  limited  to  these  ratchets  is 
a  good  thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  they  think 
it  is  a  good  thing,  they  ought  to  send  it 
down  here  and  say  so.  They  ought  to  tell 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that,  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  I  have  been  told 
about  this  matter.  They  ought  to  send 
a  letter  down  recommending  it.  We  do 
not  have  anything  like  that.  Our  Infor- 
mation up  to  this  very  moment  is  that 
the  Treasury  does  not  support  it  and 
that  the  administration  does  not  favor 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  think  any  fu- 
ture administration  would  favor  it  for  a 
simple  reason,  and  anyone  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  State  or  municipal  flnancing 
can  imderstand  that. 

Here  the  cost  of  aU  your  services  goes 
up  where  you  have  inflation.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  a  sales  tax  or  income 
tax,  your  income  goes  up  with  it  so  one 
tends  to  offset  the  other. 

Now,  with  the  income  tax  in  some  cases 
the  revenue  goes  up  even  more  than  it 
does  with  the  sales  tax.  If  that  proves 
to  be  a  windfall  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  income  actually  exceeds  the 
cost  of  Government,  then  any  legislative 
body  or  any  executive  can  look  at  that 
good  fortune  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  called  a  fiscal  dividend, 
and  you  can  either  cut  taxes  and,  if  so, 
you  can  distribute  it  however  you  want 
to.  You  can  do  as  we  are  doing,  where 
the  administration  recommended  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  upper  bracket  taxpay- 
ers thsui  the  House  approved  and  the 
Senate  will  probably  approve  a  tax  cut 
that  gives  more  to  the  lower  bracket 
taxpayers  than  the  House  approved.  So 
Congress  can  decide  how  it  wants  to  dis- 
tribute this  flscal  dividend.  That  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  left  in  the  tax  law 
until  we  can  find  a  better  way  to  handle 
it.  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we  should 
ji'st  dispose  of  on  1  hour's  debate  tonieht 
where  most  neonle  do  not  even  know 
what  a  fl<?cal  dividend  Is. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
eet  on  with  this  debate.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  veas 
and  the  navs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  TV^r.  President,  rtn  we 
need  the  veas  and  the  navs  on  It?  TTierc 
Is  not  n.nv  conc»»lvnble  cb<»pre  th-^t  this 
thlnar  Is  polng  to  come  out  of  conference 
anywav.  We  are  lust  engasred  In  a  sillv 
exTcise  here.  Why  not  just  vote  on  n 
voice  vote? 

Mr  TiONG.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  a 
voice  vot«. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
anf'.  n«vs 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  Is  eolng  to 
insist  ^hjbe  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  he 
sho'iid  havea  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
p.  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  on  the  motion 
to  table  or  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  BYRD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bubc- 
ERS),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tenness^  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER » ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  sure  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.) 
YEAS— 63 


Abourezk 

Griffin 

Montoys 

Allen 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart.  Philip  A. 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Blden 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Byrd. 

HoUings 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  H\  mphrey 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

.S'-hwelker 

Case 

Jackson 

Scott.  Hugh 

Chiles 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Clark 

Long 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

MansHe.d 

Sjmlngton 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams 

Fons 

McGee 

Young 

Ford 

McGovern 

Glenn 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 27 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Roth 

Beall 

He.ms 

Scott, 

Be  'mon 

Hruska 

William  L 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dcmenlcl 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Morpen 

Weicker 

Gam 

Pearson 

Gravel 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Brock 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Bumpers 

Mondale 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  section  203  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute  (relating  to  audit  for  cer- 
tain earned  income). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  It  will  not  take  very  long  to 
present  this  amendment. 


My  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
earned  income  provision  that  is  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  which  was  brought 
forward  again  in  the  Mansfield  substi- 
tute. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
it  is  true  that  this  resembles,  in  a  way, 
the  work  bonus  provision  that  many  of 
us,  including  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
supported  at  one  time.  We  did  it  as  a 
substitute  for  welfare  reform  bill  that 
we  thought  was  much  worse. 

I  have  been  reappraising  this  in  the 
light  of  the  present  bill  and  what  it 
would  do  now. 

This  proposal  would  grant  a  special 
credit  for  earned  income  of  10  percent, 
up  to  $400,  for  any  head  of  a  family. 

What  it  will  do  in  reality  is  it  will 
repay  to  those  people  their  social  secu- 
rity tax,  and,  while  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  bUl — it  is  mentioned  around  the 
perimeter,  it  was  in  the  House  and 
here — this  is  to  relieve  individuals  of  low 
income  from  their  social  security  tax. 
It  would  affect  6,479,000  at  a  cost  of 
$1.7  bUlion. 

I  do  not  oppose  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
loss  of  income  to  the  Treasury.  My  op- 
position is  based  upon  what  it  will  do 
to  social  security  flnancing. 

A  sheet  of  paper  has  been  passed 
around  to  you  showing  the  deficits  since 
fiscal  year  1960. 

In  1960  we  had  a  surplus  of  $300  mil- 
lion. In  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966, 
1967.  and  1968  we  had  deficits.  In  1968 
it  reached  $25  billion.  Then  in  1969  we 
had  a  small  surplus  of  $3.2  billion.  Then 
deficits  again.  In  1971.  we  had  a  $23  bil- 
lion deficit.  In  1972  it  was  $23.2  billion; 
in  1973  it  was  $14.3  billion;  and  in  1974. 
$3.5  billion. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  year  our  def- 
icit will  be  almost  $35  billion.  The  deficit 
for  next  year  is  almost  $80  billion.  It  may 
go  over  Uiat. 

If  we  depart  from  the  payroll  tax  to 
pay  social  secuity  benefits  upon  what 
can  the  people  rely? 

Unlike  a  commercial  insurance  com- 
pany where  reserves  are  built  up  from 
the  premiums  paid  and  the  insured  people 
expect  a  return  of  their  own  money  with 
earnings,  the  social  security  has  no  such 
reserve.  For  several  years  we  had  a  re- 
serve enough  to  pay  benefits  for  1  year. 
In  1972  the  House  of  Representatives 
sent  us  a  raise  in  social  security  for  5 
percent.  Then  someone  whispered  to  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  he  ought  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
came  out  for  a  raise  to  20  percent  with- 
out changing  the  tax. 

Mr.  President,  whether  you  reahze  it 
or  not.  In  this  next  year  the  social  secu- 
rity f  imd  will  nay  out  $6  billion  more  than 
it  takes  In.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal 
1976  the  social  security  tax  will  bring  in 
$68.2  billion,  and  we  will  pay  out  $74.3 
billion. 

The  purpose  of  distributing  this  table 
showing  our  record  for  deficits  is  this: 
whenever  we  say  that  we  are  going  to 
pay  social  security  benefits  out  of  the 
general  fund,  there  is  no  general  fund. 
We  are  saying  to  the  old  people,  "We  are 


going  to  pay  your  socisd  security  funds 
out  of  deficit  financing." 

We  are  going  to  give  them  a  piece  of 
pap)er. 

The  one  reliance  that  the  individuals 
who  paid  the  social  security  tax  all 
through  the  years  have  is  that  when  they 
reach  retirement  age  the  tax  will  be  im- 
posed upon  others. 

The  Congress  has  added  so  many 
things  to  social  security  that  the  social 
security  tax  is  high.  It  is  very  burden- 
some. I  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  smd 
Means  should  conduct  an  intensive  study 
of  social  security  financing.  I  believe  we 
should  carry  out  every  commitment  to 
pay  a  benefit  that  we  have  given  to  our 
people.  If  there  is  any  adjustment  that 
can  ease  the  burden  of  the  payroll  tax 
and  still  keep  it  for  the  retirement  pro- 
gram, it  ought  to  be  worked  out. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  flnest  actu- 
aries we  can  get.  The  social  security 
tax  has  gotten  so  high  that,  naturally, 
there  is  a  revolt  against  it.  Millions  of 
people  who  pay  no  Federal  income  tax 
pay  a  very  heavy  social  security  tax. 
Other  millions  pav  more  in  social  secu- 
rity tax  than  they  pay  in  income  tax. 
There  is  resentment  across  the  country; 
rightly  so.  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Congress  has  done  a  good  job  in  financ- 
ing social  security.  But  if  we  embark 
on  a  proposal  of  refunding  the  amount  of 
his  social  security  tax  to  every  head  of 
a  family  with  children,  how  are  we  going 
to  stop  it.  When  we  abandon  the  payroll 
tax  for  flnancing  social  security,  what 
security  is  there  for  someone  already  re- 
tired or  about  to  retire  next  month  or 
next  year?  There  Is  no  reserve  to  pay  it. 
His  security  rests  upon  the  principle  that 
Congress  wiU  Impose  the  necessary  tax 
on  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  and 
the  older  people  who  have  not  retired,  to 
pay  the  bill. 

I  agree  that  the  tax  is  high,  that  it  is 
burdensome.  We  should  seTch  for  ways 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  things  that  hang 
on  to  the  retirement  program.  That  was 
the  reason  why  social  security  was  cre- 
ated. There  ?re  things  we  can  do. 

Our  social  security  taxpayers  are  taxed 
tD  pay  the  hospital  and  medical  bills  of 
people  of  unlimited  wealth.  Perhaps  we 
could  give  consideration  to  that.  But  I 
feel  that  if  we,  even  by  indirection,  re- 
fund the  social  security  tax.  that  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  payroll  tax. 
If  Congress  had  shown  an  inclination 
to  maintain  a  general  fund  that  could 
pay  this  bill,  then  we  would  be  In  the 
position  to  debate:  Shall  we  pay  It  out 
of  the  general  fvmd?  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  short  trend  as  well  as  the  long  trend 
is  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  general 
fxmd;  that  to  abandon  the  payroll  tax 
means  a  flat  payment,  a  piece  of  paper, 
to  pay  the  benefits  out  of  the  general 
fund.  We  would  then  be  In  a  position  of 
an  assessment  insurance  company  that 
owed  claims  to  many  policyholders  and 
refused  to  make  the  assessment  to  pay 
It.  even  though  they  had  no  money  in 
the  treasury. 

We  have  an  obligation,  until  we  can 
reform  it  and  find  something  better,  to 
continue  the  payroll  tax  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  beneficiaries  now  and  those  who 
retire  in  the  future,  because  that  Is  all 
they  have.  That  is  the  only  securl^  they 
have.  People  make  an  election  to  get  their 
social  security  benefits  today.  The  only 
assurance  they  have  it  will  be  paid  is 
that  we  continue  to  tax  aU  the  workers 
covered  by  social  security  and  all,  the  self- 
employed  as  we  always  have. 

If  those  who  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  point  out  that,  technically 
and  legally,  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  earned  income  credit  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  income  tax,  I  will 
have  to  agree  to  it;  but  in  reality  there  is 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  here 

I  oppose  this  $7.1  billion,  not  for 
budgetary  reasons,  but  I  oppose  it  as  the 
beginning  of  bad  financing  for  the  social 
security  system. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  has  rendered  the  Sen- 
ate a  service  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  earned  income  credit 
for  the  poor,  because  he  will  offer  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  earned  income  credit  for 
the  poor  In  this  country.  I  think  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  earned  income  credit  for  the  poor. 

I  have  been  working  for  this  type  thing 
for  many  years  In  the  Senate,  and  with 
considerable  success. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  going  to 
take  great  pride  in  putting  on  the  law- 
books a  provision  saying  that  we  know 
the  poor  pay  a  lot  of  taxes  and  we  want 
to  do  something  about  It.  That  is  no  new 
experience  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  Senator  explained  to  the  Senate 
some  years  ago  that  studies  Indicate  that 
a  poor  man.  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
making  only  $4,000.  was  paying  hidden 
taxes  that  amounted  to  about  25  percent 
of  his  income,  although  he  was  not  pay- 
ing an  income  tax.  How  did  we  arrive  at 
that  conclusion? 

In  the  first  place,  on  his  earnings  a  10- 

Wfotf  A^^'^\^^"^'y  ta*  is  being  col- 
lected. Actually,  it  is  more  than  10  per- 
cent-about  li  percent.  Only  half  of 
that  is  assessed  directly  against  him,  but 

thlii.''°"^'^"'  ^^  ^^°^^^  *^«  eAth-e 

,,c!!^**  happens  is  that  the  employer 
usually  pays  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee  portions  of  the  tax  He  put^ 
that  m  his  cost  of  living  with  aU  hte  other 

prfces''^?n  Jif  f  ^^^  *^^*  °"  ^  hJgSir 
S^rfv!^*"*'^^*  P°°''  °»*n  »oes  into  a 
^  n.%  f  u°'  ''"^  whether  he  is  buying 
a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  can  of  beans  he  if 

frS^^  l^^\"^'^^  purity  ta?.'not  a 

se'cuX'taxr'a"^^*^"^^-^^--*-*-^ 

bin  TnH^7^.K  ^^u  ^^  ^°'"'^«d  on  a  tax 
bill,  and  I  though  we  had  done  a  great 

\it^  ^'^''^^^  *^«  ^'  «"d  the^w- 
S  ?^%^?.'^i'^^""^  ^'«  shifted  more 
But  onr  ..^"''^r.  °°  *^«  corporations. 
S^LJi  «''°"0'"lsts  and  our  joint  staff 
pomted  out  to  me  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  that  corporate  Income  tax— 
tney  said  most  economists  believed  that 
the  figure  is  more  Uke  75  percent  than  50 
percent— Is  actuaUy  being  passed  on  by 
corporations  in  the  price  of  the  product 
to  the  consumer.  I  think  that  almost  all 
economists  agree  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  it  Is  being  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 


the  poor  man  making  $4,000.  He  Is  pay- 
ing a  tax  on  cigarettes;  he  Is  paying  a 
tax  on  gasoline;  he  is  paytog  all  sorts  of 
hidden  taxes  that  are  being  passed  on  to 
him.  Our  studies  indicate  that  19  percent 
of  his  income  is  being  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  considerable  amount 
is  being  paid  into  the  State  government. 
For  example,  it  is  said  that  he  pays  no 
tax  on  his  house.  That  is  right.  He  does 
not  own  a  house  on  which  to  pay  a  tax. 
He  is  renting  a  house.  The  landlord  is 
paying  the  tax  and  passes  it  on  to  this 
poor  soul  in  the  cost  of  his  rent. 

In  my  State,  we  have  homestead  ex- 
emptions. The  State  of  Florida  has  home- 
stead exemptions.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  nodding,  and  he  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

If  a  poor  man  lives  In  his  own  house — 
If  he  has  that  good  fortune— he  is  exempt 
from  a  tax  on  his  home,  but  not  if  he  is 
a  tenant  In  a  house.  The  landlord  pays 
the  tax  and  passes  it  on  to  the  poor  man 
who  is  in  the  house. 

We  recognize  some  of  this  in  this  bill, 
and  this  Is  not  the  first  time  the  Senate 
has  done  it.  The  first  time  I  asked  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  It.  we  were  talking 
about  a  social  security  and  welfare  bill. 
I  asked  that  the  roU  be  caUed,  and  there 
were  49  yeas,  with  only  five  nays— five 
Senators  opposed  to  this  concept  of  a  tax 
credit  for  low-income  workers.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  at  that  time  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Curtis)  .  was  announced  for  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  had  worked  on  this  pro- 
posal In  the  committee,  and  the  Senator 
had  some  doubts  about  It.  He  finaUy  de- 
cided It  was  a  good  Idea.  He  thought  it 
was  such  a  good  idea  that  he  gave  it  a 
name.  He  said  it  should  be  called  a  work 
bonus  because  It  is  a  bonus  to  poor  people 
who  work  for  a  Uving  Instead  of  going 
on  welfare. 

I  am  dismayed  to  learn  that,  having 
done  that,  the  Senator  now  Informs  us 
that  he  was  not  really  doing  this  to  help 
the  poor  but  to  keep  them  from  getting 
more  money  than  In  a  welfare  plan.  I 
thought  he  was  doing  it  because  he  had 
a  genuine  compassion  for  poor  people 
who  work  and  pay  a  lot  of  taxes  In  a  hid- 
den form.  In  any  event,  the  Senator  Is 
certainly  entitled  to  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  just  briefiy  at  that  point' 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  state  again  that  I  sup- 
ported this  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  My 
own  administration  sent  up  here  a  wel- 
fare reform  bUl  that  was  a  total  dis- 
grace. It  would  have  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
would  have  promoted  idleness.  It  passed 
the  House,  passed  it  twice.  I  was  glad  to 
vote  for  anything  as  a  substitute  to  stop 
that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  what  the  Senator  had  In 
mind  better  than  I  do.  I  shall  take  his 
word  for  it.  I  only  explain  to  the  Senate 
what  my  impression  was  at  the  time. 
Naturally,  I  would  not  know  why  the 
Senator  does  something  as  well  as  he 
would.  But  having  given  it  a  name,  "the 
work  bonus."  I  thought  the  Senator 
found  considerable  pride  In  that  part  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  committee  which 


he  had  voted  for  at  that  point  and 
Joined  us  in  recommending  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  vote.  Now  having  given  the  baby 
its  name,  the  godfather  disowns  it  and 
wants  nothing  to  do  with  It.  That  Is  all 
right  If  that  Is  the  way  he  feels.  But 
that  is  not  the  trend  of  business  In  the 
U£.  Senate. 

We  passed  a  bill  once  in  1973 — first  we 
passed  it  in  1972.  The  Senator  could  not 
be  here,  but  he  let  It  be  known  he  was  for 

lv> 

Then  we  came  back  with  a  similar  pro- 
posal because  at  that  time  we  were  not 
able  to  enact  it  into  law,  even  though  the 
Senate  passed  it  by  a  10-to-l  margin.  So 
we  came  up  again  with  It  in  1973. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator apparently  did  make  clear  what  his 
true  views  In  this  area  are,  because  he 
spoke  against  It  and  opposed  It  and  there 
was  an  Ervin-Allen-Curtis  amendment 
to  strike  this  from  the  bill.  On  that  oc- 
casion, there  were  21  yeas  in  favor  of 
striking  it  and  57  nays.  So  It  remained  in 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  almost  three  to 
one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield,  yes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  rollcall  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  roUcall 
vote  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rollcall  Votk 

Result  of  vote:  Amendment  agreed  ta 
Yeas  49;  nays  5;  not  voting  46. 

TEAS    (4S> 

Democrats  (28  or  90% ) : 

Allen.  Bayh.  Bentsen.  Bible,  Burdlck, 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Cannon, 
ChUes,  Church.  Cranston. 

Irvln.  Pulbrlght.  Holllngs.  Hughes,  Inouye, 
Jackson,  Long,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McClel- 
lan.  Moss.  Nelson.  Pastore,  Proxmlre,  Stennls, 
Symington,  Talmadge. 

Republicans  (21  or  91%): 

Aiken,  BeaU,  Bennett.  Brock.  Buckley,  Case, 
Dole.  Pannln.  Pong. 

Hatfield,  Hruska.  Jordan,  Idaho.  Mathlas, 
Packwood.  Pearson.  Schwelker.  Scott.  Smith, 
Stevens,  Thurmond.  Young. 

NATS    (S) 

Democrats  (3  or  10%) : 
Hartke.  Kennedy,  Stevenson. 
Republicans  (2  or  9%) : 
Bellmon,  Cooper. 

NOT  VOTtNO  (46) 

Democrats  (24) : 

Anderson— A ».  Eagleton— A  ».  Eastland— 
A«.  Edwards— A ».  Gambrell— AP »,  Gravel— 
A',  Harris— A ».  Hart— A«.  Humphrey— AF», 
Jordan,  N.C.— A»,  McGee— A».  McGovem— 
A ',  Mclntyre — AP ». 

Metcalf— A ».  Mondale — A  ».  Montoya— A « 
Muskle— A».      Pell— AF»,      Randolph— PFi. 
Rlblcoff — PA«,    Sparkman — A«.    Spong — A*. 
Tunney— A  •.  Williams— A ». 

Republicans  (22) : 

Allot— A  ».  Baker— A  «,  Boggs— A  «.  Brooke— 
AF»,  Cook— A».  Cotton— A »,  Curtis— AP», 
Domlnlck — ^A*.  Goldwater — A«,  Grlffln — A». 

Gumey— A  »,  Hansen— A  »,  Javlta — A  »,  Mil- 
ler—AP».  Mundt— A»,  Percy— AP».  Roth— 
A«,  Saxbe — A«,  Stafford— A*,  Tbft— A*. 
Tower— A «,  Welcker— A «. 

PAIS 

Randolph-Rlblcoff. 

STMBOLS 

A — Absent. 

AF — Announced  For 
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PF — Paired  For. 
PA — Paired  Against. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ABSKNTXEISM 

1  Official  Business. 
>  Necessarily  Absent. 
■■  Illness. 

ANALTSIS   OF    ISSTTE   VOTED   ON 

Party  cohesion:  Democrats — 90  percent; 
Republicans — 91  percent. 

Measure  of  Party  Support  on  Issue  as 
Voted  on: 

For  (49) :  Democrats — 28  or  57  percent;  Re- 
publicans— 21  or  43  percent. 

Against  (5) :  Democrats — 3  or  60  percent; 
Republicans — 2  or  40  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  one  thing 
we  are  overlooking  in  this  debate  is  this 
new  dimension  that  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  that  we  are  at  today.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration  and  also 
recognized  by  Congress  that  In  order  to 
stimulate  an  economy  which  Is  In  bad 
shape  today,  there  has  to  be  an  Infusion 
of  some  sort  or  other  In  order  to  re- 
vitalize the  economy.  That  being  the 
case,  the  administration  suggested  that 
there  be  a  rebate  of  $16  billion.  Of  course, 
the  administration,  at  the  time,  said  10 
percent  across  the  board;  meaning  that 
if  one  earned  $50,000  in  1974,  he  would 
get  back  $1,000. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  stating  the 
proper  priorities.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  money 
back  as  an  infusion  into  a  sick  economy, 
in  order  to  stimulate  that  economy,  then 
we  ought  to  put  the  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  are  going  to  spend  it 
and  the  people  who  need  it.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing  here. 

We  are  not  reforming  the  tax  law,  so 
to  speak.  That  is  not  the  problem  here, 
today.  The  problem  here  is,  what  do  we 
do  about  a  sick  economy?  How  much 
money  are  we  going  to  spend  in  order 
to  infuse  a  new  revitalizatlon  of  that 
economy,  and  where  do  we  put  this 
money? 

As  the  committee  has  already  done, 
they  are  putting  this  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  who  need  it  most  and 
that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Because 
if  we  take  It  away  from  them,  then 
where  are  we  going  to  put  It?  Are  we 
going  to  put  It  as  a  bonus  to  the  corpo- 
rations? Are  we  going  to  put  It  as  a  bonus 
to  the  wealthy,  the  affluent?  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  Is  if  we  want  to  do 
the  job  and  do  It  right,  we  have  to  put 
the  money  where  It  is  going  to  do  the 
most  good  and  at  this  time,  we  ought 
to  put  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people  who  are  going  to  spend  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
6.4  million  poor  people  In  this  country 
that  will  be  benefited  by  the  provision 
the  Senator  seeks  to  strike  In  this  bill. 
I  have  been  working  for  this  type  thing 
for  many  years,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
said,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  time  fi- 
nally comes  when  people  are  called  upon 
to  explain  their  votes  to  their  constitu- 
ents. Senators,  few  In  number  though 
they  be,  who  have  opposed  this  provi- 
sion, have  not  found  It  necessary  to  go 
home  and  explain  to  the  poor  people  that 
they  voted  against  this,  because  the  poor 
people  did  not  get  It.  never  heard  about 
It.  did  not  even  laiow  it  was  being 
considered. 


It  is  different  this  time,  Mr.  President 
It  Is  in  the  House  biU  to  begin  with. 
Three  times,  we  asked  the  House  to  take 
this  proposal  to  help  the  working  poor, 
to  take  the  few  that,  if  they  made  so 
little  they  did  not  owe  us  any  income  tax, 
probably  had  something  coming  back  to 
them,  especially  If  they  had  children. 
Three  times  we  took  it  over  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  three  times  they 
turned  us  down.  But  this  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  have  seen  the  error  of  their 
own  ways.  Now  the  House  has  sent  this 
to  us.  "nils  Is  a  House  proposal.  If  I  am 
the  chairman  of  those  conferees,  you  can 
bet  your  life  that  it  Is  going  to  go  to  the 
President's  desk  to  be  signed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator,  yes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  our  chairman 
for  having  conceived  this  concept  and 
having  it  prevail  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  on  three  different 
occasions.  At  the  conferences  that  I  have 
attended  with  the  chairman  with  the 
House,  I  w£is  surprised  at  the  difficulty 
that  the  House  Members  had  in  under- 
standing what  the  chairman  was  trying 
to  achieve.  It  seemed  only  yesterday  that 
we  were  in  conference  and  it  was  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  House  conferees. 
But  now,  the  House  has  seen  the  light 
and  the  error  of  their  ways  and  have 
admitted  that  the  concept  that  our 
chairman  has  been  fighting  for  all  these 
years  has  great  merit.  It  took  a  time  of 
stress  to  make  them  realize  how  impor- 
tant this  is. 

It  has  always  been  the  chairman's  con- 
tention that  people  in  low-income  brack- 
ets, who  are  really  working  and  keeping 
body  and  soul  together,  and.  because  of 
their  pride,  they  need  not  take  these 
menial  jobs,  go  on  welfare,  and  it  was  the 
chairman's  concept  that  we  should  do 
everjrthlng  possible  to  encourage  people 
in  low-income-paying  jobs  to  go  to  work 
and  stay  in  these  jobs.  These  people 
should  be  rewarded  instead  of  being 
penalized. 

I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  parts  of  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  stay  with  Senator 
Long  and  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table,  which  I  shall  sum- 
marize just  somewhat  for  the  Senate, 
showing  how  much  taxes  the  poor  are" 
actually  paying.  This  Is  from  a  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Herbert  Miller  In  a 
book  named  "Rich  Man.  Poor  Man."  It 
was  also  made  the  subject  of  a  study  by 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  "The  Rich,  the 
Poor,  and  the  Taxes  They  Pay." 

Just  listen  to  this.  This  is  what  the 
poor  pay.  In  an  income  class  under 
$2,000.  they  pay  Federal  taxes  of  19  per- 
cent of  income;  State  and  local  taxes.  25 
percent.  That  Is  a  misleading  figure  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  President,  that  that  re- 
lates to  income,  and  at  that  level  these 
poor  people  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  income  from  social  security  and  public 
welfare  checks,  those  who  have  so  little 
income.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  same 
when  we  move  up  a  bracket  from  $2,000 


to  $4,000.  At  that  point,  they  pay  16 
percent  of  their  meager  income  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  taxes,  and  they 
pay  11  percent  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, for  a  total  of  27  percent. 

Compare  that,  Mr.  President,  to  those 
In  a  bracket  of  $6,000  to  $8,000.  At  that 
level,  they  pay  17  percent  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  9  i}ercent  to  State  gov- 
ernment, for  26  percent — ^now.  that  Is 
strange.  At  a  level  of  $6,000  to  $8,000. 
those  people  pay  a  lower  percentage  of 
their  income  in  taxes  than  these  working 
poor  in  the  brackets  between  $2,000  and 
$4,000  because,  if  for  no  better  reason, 
those  making  $8,000  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  all  their  income.  Therefore, 
they  are  not  caught  by  quite  as  heavy  a 
consumer  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
table  appear  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TAXES  AND  TRANSFERS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCOME: 
1965 

(In  pertenti 
Taxes 


Income  class 


Federal 


-  Trans-  Taxes 

State  far  less 

and  pay-  tnns- 

local  Total  menu  fen 


Under  W.OOO 

$2,000  to  KOOO.... 
K000to)6,000.... 
$8,000  to  {8,000.... 
$8,000  to  $10.000... 
$10,000  to  $15,000.. 
$15,000  and  over... 


19 
16 
17 
17 
18 
19 
32 


25 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
7 


U 

27 
27 

26 
27 
27 
38 


126 
11 
5 
3 
2 
2 
1 


I  -83 
16 
21 
23 
25 
25 
37 


Total. 


22 


31 


U 


24 


>  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  families  and  individuals  in  this 
class  received  more  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
than  they,  as  a  group,  paid  to  these  governments  in  taxes. 

Note:  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  "The  Rich,  the  Poor  and  the  Taxes 
They  Pay,"  the  Public  Interest,  November  1969.  The  data  are 
from  the  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1969,  p.  161. 

Source:  Herman  Miller.  "Rich  Man,  Poor  Man",  p.  17. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
ready  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  for  just  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  debate  on  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
hopes  of  carrying  this  amendment.  I  do 
fe^  we  are  tampering  with  social  secu- 
rity financing,  to  begin  with. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  poor 
people.  The  poor  people  depend  upon  re- 
ceiving their  social  security.  We  have  not 
built  up  any  reserve  for  them.  We  have 
no  money  in  the  general  fund  to  pay  It. 
and  I  am  opposed  to  anything  that 
smacks  of  abolishing  the  payroll  tax — 
not  because  I  like  the  tax;  I  think  it  is 
terrible.  I  thhik  it  is  high.  But  I  believe 
we  must  fulfill  our  obligations  to  people. 

One  more  thing:  This  Is  not  the  only 
thing  in  this  bill  for  the  poor,  for  people 
of  low  Income.  Many  of  them,  almost  all. 
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will  get  the  benefit  of  the  12-percent  re- 
bate. Many  of  them,  if  they  pay  any 
taxes  at  all,  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
election  to  take  a  $200  credit  in  lieu  of 
the  personal  exemption  of  $750.  And 
many  of  them — all  of  them  if  they  pay 
taxes— will  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction 
of  1  percent  in  each  of  the  first  four 
brackets. 

So  this  proposal  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  the  measure  that  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  people  of  low  income.  I  have 
stated  from  the  very  beginning  that  I 
would  support  a  tax  bill  that  would  shel- 
ter the  real  poor  from  the  harshness  of 
inflation,  and  then  I  would  apply  the  rest 
on  business  taxes  such  as  the  investment 
credit.  It  has  gone  beyond  that  point, 
and  I  cannot  support  it,  but  that  is  all 
right;  I  yield  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  that  be 
the  case,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  section  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  voted  on  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  vote  on 
section  203  of  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  section  203  from  the  committee 
bill,  and  I  ask  for  the  veas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
clear     that     the     Senator     offered     an 

amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stone).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana to  strike  section  203.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  navs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lesrislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  clear  the  well.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  Senators  will  clear  the  aisles. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
th-cUof  theroll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  suspend.  The  Senators  will 
clear  the  well  and  clear  the  aisles  so 
the  clerk  will  be  able  to  armounce  the 
rollcall.  Senators  will  clear  the  aisles. 
The  clerk  will  not  contiue  until  we 
have  order. 


The  Senators  will  take  their  seats. 
The  Senators  will  clear  the  aisle  to  the 
left.  The  Senators  here  on  the  left  in 
the  aisle  will  please  clear  the  well  and 
please  take  their  seats? 

Will  the  Senators  in  the  center  aisle 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  absent  due  to 
illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 


Rollcall  Vote  No. 

91  Leg.] 

YEAS— 12 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Helms 

William  L 

Chi'es 

Hruskft 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClure 

Fannin 

Roth 

NAYS— 78 

Abourezlc 

Hart,  Gary  W. 

Moss 

Allen 

Hart.  Philip  A 

MuBkle 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Nunn        — 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Ho!  lings 

Pell 

Burdick 

Huddles  ton 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F. 

,  Jr.    Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Case 

Johnston 

Scott.  Hugh 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Culver 

Long 

Stevens 

Do!e 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

Mansfield 

Stone 

Eegleton 

Mafhias 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McGee 

Tunney 

Ford 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Gam 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

G  enn 

Metoa.f 

Young 

Grave! 

Montoya 

Griffin 

Morgan 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Baker 

Bumpers 

Packwood 

Biden 

Gold  water 

Taft 

Brock 

Mondale 

Tower 

on  Commerce  can  meet  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  hear- 
ing on  a  nomination  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  the  motion  to  strike  section  203 
from  the  committee  bill  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  up  my  amendment,  or  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  California  yield  for  a  unanimoas- 
co".<;?nt  reoue-^t  for  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes;  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  to  increase  the  low- 
income  allowance  and  the  percentage 
standard  deduction,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  certain  earned  income,  to  increase 
the  investment  credit  and  the  surtax  ex- 
emption, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  amendment  he  wants  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  the  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  is  about  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  because  1 
had  understood  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  going  to 
lay  dov/n  an  amendment  for  tomorrow, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  has  laid 
down  an  amendment,  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  agree  to 
follow  the  Tunney  amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO    8:  15 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  8:15  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    Eight,  what? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Eight-fifteen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  get  to  the 
Sen^.tor  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent— I  withhold  th=»t  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  disclose  the  order  of  the  vot^s? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  it  will  be,  because 
I  would  like  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fine. 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART.  That  is  my 
purpose  also. 

ORDER    FOR    RE-OCNrriON    OF    CERTAIN    SENATORS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
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Weicker)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  the 
full  time  will  be  allocated. 

ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS  TO  BE  CALLED 
UP  TOMORROW ^TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENTS 

Then  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  and  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  be  called 
up  at  the  conclusion  of  those  remarks, 
that  there  be  a  20-minute  allocation,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  I  imderstand  that  has  been 
cleared  with  Senator  Curtis  and  Senator 
Long. 

Mr.  LONG.  Could  we  have  a  20-minute 
limit  on  those? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  where  does  that  leave  mine? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  get  to  it,  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately  on 
the  vote  on  cloture  there  be  a  20-min- 
ute limitation  on  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Following  cloture? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  immediately. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  might 
be  a  problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  worried  about 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  OK,  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  is  allowed  to  vote  on 
his  before  cloture,  there  will  not  be  any 
problem.. 

ORDER   FOR   SENATE   TO   CONVENE    AT    8    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  convene  at  8 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU,  not  objection, 
out  resistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  foUowing 
the  special  orders  which  the  Senate  has 
granted  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  Senators  from  Michigan  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  to  offer  their 
amendment  on  the  basis  heretofore 
stated. 

Mr.  LONG.  Make  It  15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fifteen? 

And  then  following  that  15  minutes  on 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  time  to  be 
allocated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  then  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  cloture  that 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  a  time  alloca- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Fifteen  minutes  on  a 
side  is  adequate. 

Does  Senator  Humphrey  require  more 
than  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is 
plenty.  It  is  so  good,  we  hardly  need  that 
much. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  wondering  with 
reference  to  germaneness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  not  raise  the 
question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  not  push  me  too 
far  because  we  are  trying  to  make  a  little 
progress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  never  push  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  because  I  know  he  has  a 
stack  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  was  trying  to  ask  the 
Senator,  we  went  through  an  exercise 
this  afternoon  of  telling  Senator  Long 
our  amendments.  He  said  he  would  see 
we  were  able  to  present  them  tomorrow 
without  reference  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  rule. 

The  question,  what  is  going  to  be  the 
attitude  on  that,  as  that  may  determine 
many  votes  on  cloture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right.  My 
feeling  is  that  there  Is  a  go<xl  chance 
that  cloture  may  be  invoked  tomorrow: 
if  so,  then  every  Member  has  1  hour  at 
his  disposal  to  offer  amendments,  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  but  the  rule  on  ger- 
maneness is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  talking  about 
the  rule  of  germaneness.  

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  it  is  in  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is,  if  the  Senate 
votes  cloture,  we  are  with  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  do  not  have  any  choice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate Senator  Long's  position,  but  we 
went  through  this  exercise  because  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  these  and  it  may 
determine  whether  there  should  be  a 
motion. 

I  thought  Senator  Long  had  made  a 
very  admirable  point.  We  will  lock  in 
whatever  there  are  and  we  will  not  put 
any  more,  then  everything  else  the  rule 
of  germaneness  will  apply  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  might  respond,  that  is 
what  I  tried  to  do.  I  tried  to  get  by  with 
a  imanimous-consent  request,  but  I  could 
not  get  it,  I  would  like  to  have  had  it, 
but  I  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  at  an  impasse 
again,  but  so  far  we  have  an  agreement 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Michigan  smd  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  and 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  fol- 


lowing the  vote  on  cloture,  and  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  20-minute  limitation  of 
that  time  to  be  equally  divided  between* 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  cloture  is  invoked. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the 
Domenici-Humphrey  amendment  No.  181 
would  be  germane. 

It  is  on  insulation  on  new  and  used 
housing  and  installation  of  solar  energy, 
that  is.  a  tax  credit,  would  it  be  germane 
or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  it  would  not  be  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
7  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  trying  to  take 
care  of  some  of  these  people  before  clo- 
ture is  invoked. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Where  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  stand? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  get  you  on, 
too. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  what  we  ought 
to  do,  really,  is  to  come  in  at  8  o'clock,  as 
agreed  to;  that  the  si>ecial  orders  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour  for  two  Members 
would  be  agreed  to.  That  would  take  us 
to  8:30  at  the  most,  and  probably  8:20. 
That  then  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Michigan  be  recognized  to  offer 
their  amendment  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes.  That  would  bring  us 
to  9  o'clock.  Then  the  same  application 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  which  would  bring  us  to  about 
9:35;  and  then  the  same  application  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  which  would  bring  us  to  about 
10:15. 

I  am  really  mixed  up  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  doing  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  am  delaying 
the  cloture  votf  and  going  against  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  stick  with  his 
schedule  that  he  has  laid  out.  The  1  hour 
on  cloture  could  then  begin  running  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of  the 
Domenici  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Except  there  will  be 
a  Javits  amendment  and  there  will  be  a 
Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  can  be 
worked  in  ahead  of  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  10  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty  minutes  will  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  realize 
the  problem  of  our  distinguished  leader. 

There  are  two  very  simple  amend- 
ments, each  of  which  would  bring  In 
revenue.  One  of  them  simply  repeals  the 
deductibility  of  State  and  local  gasoline 
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taxes,  and  the  other  one  applying  to 
heating  and  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  10  min- 
utes on  the  two  amendments  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  Follow- 
ing that,  the  beginning  of  the  1  hour  on 
the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Leader,  may  I 
suggest  it  will  take  some  time  for  a  roll- 
call  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  including  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  one  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  II- 
Unois,  I  would  move  to  table  it  immedi- 
ately, if  no  one  else  does. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  may  well 
take  no  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  amend- 
ment was  voted  on  in  the  committee, 
and  although  it  did  not  carry,  it  had  a 
good  vote.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  be  regarded 
as  germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right;  10  min- 
utes on  that  amendment.  No  more, 
please. 

I  hope  the  Parliamentarian  can  work 
this  out. 

And  Senator  Gravel  will  have  2  hours. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TAX   REDUCTION   ACT   OF    1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2166)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  a  refund  of  1974  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  to  increase  the 
low  income  allowance  and  the  percent- 
age standard  deduction,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  certain  earned  income,  to  in- 
crease the  investment  credit  and  the 
surtax  exemption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    150 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  No.  159. 
It  is  a  tax  deferment  reinvestment  period 
extension.  I  ask  for  its  itamedlate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHKEY)  for  himself,  Mr.  Towia,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  AsotmEZK,  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  Mr.  Hatfield,  proposes  an 
amendment  to  Insert  a  new  title. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE— TAX       DEFERMENT       REINVEST- 
MENT   PERIOD    EXTENSION 
(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  avaUablllty  of  mortgage  loana  at 
low  Interest  rates  Is  Inadequate; 

(2)  the  lack  of  mortgage  money  for  hoxis- 
Ing  has  prevented  many  persons  from  rein- 
vesting proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  hous- 
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Ing  In  new  housing  within  the  period  during 
which  such  proceeds  are  deferred;  and 

(3)  the  shortness  of  this  tax  deferment 
reinvestment  period  has  forced  families  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  gain  from  the  sale  of  hous- 
ing even  when  they  have  tried  with  no  suc- 
cess to  reinvest  such  proceeds  in  another 
residence. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
extend  the  tax  deferment  period  for  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  to 
18  months  (2  years  in  the  case  of  a  new  resi- 
dence under  construction)  from  the  present 
12  months  (18  months  In  the  case  of  a  new 
residence    under    construction) . 

(c)  That  section  1034  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence)    is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "1  year"  each  place  It 
appears  m  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "18  months", 

(2)  striking  out  "1  year"  in  subsection 
(c)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "18 
months", 

(3)  striking  out  "one  year",  "1  year",  and 
"18  months"  In  subsection  (c)  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "18  months,"  '18  months", 
and  "2  years"  respectively, 

(4)  striking  out  "1  year"  In  subsections 
(d)  and  (h)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"18  months". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
aply  to  the  sale  of  an  old  residence  by  a  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  about  this  and  the 
ranking     Republican     member      (Mr. 

CtTRTIS)  . 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  taxes  on  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  residence 
can  be  deferred  pending  reinvestment 
in  another  residence.  My  amendment 
would  extend  the  deferment  period  to 
18  months — 24  months  for  new  resi- 
dences under  construction. 

Currently,  homeowners  are  given  12 
months  after  the  date  of  sale  of  their 
residence  to  reinvest  any  taxable  gain 
from  the  sale  in  another  residence;  if 
they  meet  this  deadline,  any  tax  on  the 
gain  is  deferred.  If  they  do  not  meet  the 
deadline,  the  homeowner  Is  taxed  on 
the  gain  even  though  he  may  intend  to 
purchase  another  residence,  but  cannot 
within  12  months  due  to  high  mortgage 
rates  or  the  imavailabiUty  of  mortgage 
money.  The  deferral  period  in  instances 
of  a  new  home  under  construction  is  18 
months. 

My  proposed  extension  of  the  deferral 
period  to  18  months — 2  years  for  hous- 
ing under  construction — is  identical  to 
provisions  Included  in  the  general  tax 
reform  legislation  which  grew  out  of  de- 
liberations by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  past  fall.  They 
evaluated  the  revenue  loss  from  this  ex- 
tension as  negligible. 

In  short,  my  amendment,  entitled, 
"Tax  Deferment  Reinvestment  Period 
Extension,"  will  enable  homeowners  to 
be  treated  more  equitably  under  the  de- 
ferral provision  dealing  with  capital 
gains  on  the  sale  of  a  residence  than 
they  are  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  have  discussed  the 
amendment.  The  staff  thinks  It  Is  a  good 
amendment,  and  so  do  I.  I  suggest  we 
vote  on  It. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 


derstand, the  ranking  minority  member 
has  been  notified  of  this  and  has  cleared 

Iv. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  talk  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Curtis).  He  approved  the  amendment 
and  said  he  had  no  objection  to  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
committee  bill,  for  a  corporation  to  have 
an  investment  credit  of  12  percent,  in- 
stead of  10  percent,  for  the  years  1975 
and  1976,  it  must  contribute  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan.  The  amount 
contributed  will  be  equal  to  one  of  the 
two  additional  percentage  points  above 
the  10  percent  rate. 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  greater 
employee  stock  ownership,  however  I 
would  prefer  to  give  the  business  cor- 
poration a  financial  incentive  to  create 
an  employee  stock  ownership  plan.  In 
the  previous  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  give  new  incentive  for  cor- 
porate employers  to  establish  such  plans 
The  bin  modified  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  follows: 

First.  Provides  that  a  qualified  em- 
ployee benefit  trust  shall  have  the  tax 
characteristics  of  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion for  purposes  of  Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes. 

Second.  Provides  a  tax  deduction  to 
corporations  for  the  amount  of  dividends 
which  they  pay  on  stock  held  by  quali- 
fied profit  sharing  or  stock  bonus  plan 
trusts,  provided  that  the  dividends  are 
promptly  paid  over  to  the  employees 
covered  by  the  plan. 

Third.  Provides  for  an  Increase  from 
15  percent  to  30  percent  in  the  percent- 
age limitation  on  the  maximum  annual 
tax-deductible  contribution  that  can  be 
made  to  a  qualified  employee  benefit 
trust. 

Fourth.  Provides  an  additional  tax  de- 
duction for  a  corporation  making  a  con- 
tribution to  a  qualified  profit-sharing  or 
stock-bonus  trust  where  the  trust  pays 
off  Indebtedness  incurred  to  purchase 
stock  of  the  corporation.  The  amount  of 
the  special  deduction  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amoimt  of  the  in- 
debtedness paid  by  the  trust  during  the 
taxable  year  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  above  changes 
In  the  tax  law.  a  typical  employee  stock 
plan  could  be  tied  to  the  financing  re- 
quirements of  a  corporation.  Under  this 
technique  a  loan  Is  made  not  directly  to 
the  corporation,  but  to  a  specially  de- 
signed ESOP  that  qualifies  as  a  tax- 
exempt  employee  stock  bonus  trust  under 
section  401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Such  trusts  normally  cover  all  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  and  their  rela- 
tive Interests  are  proportional  to  their 
relative  annual  compensation— however 
defined— over  the  period  of  years  that 
the  financing  Is  being  paid  off.  The  trusts 
are  normally  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  management  and  Its 
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membership  may  Include  labor  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  committee  Invests  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  in  the  corporation  by  purchasing 
newly  issued  stock  at  its  current  market 
value. 

The  trust  gives  Its  note  to  the  lender, 
which  note  may  or  may  not  be  secured 
by  a  pledge  of  the  stock.  If  It  Is  so  sectu-ed. 
the  pledge  is  designed  for  release  of  pro- 
portionate amoimts  of  the  stock  each 
year  as  installment  payments  are  made 
on  the  trust's  note  to  the  lender  and  the 
released  stock  Is  allocated  to  participants' 
accounts. 

The  corporation  Issues  Its  guarantee  to 
the  lender  assuring  that  it  will  make 
annual  payments  into  the  trust  In 
amounts  sufficient  to  enable  the  trust  to 
amortize  its  debt  to  the  lender.  Within 
the  limits  specified  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  such  payments  are  deductible 
by  the  corporation  as  payments  to  a 
quaUfled  employee  deferred  compensa- 
tion trust.  Thus  the  lender  has  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  corporation  to  support 
repayment  of  the  loan,  plus  the  added 
security  resulthig  from  the  fact  that  the 
loan  is  repayable  in  pretax  dollars. 

Each  year  as  a  payment  is  made  by 
the  corporation  into  the  ESOP.  there  Is 
allocated  proportionately  among  the 
accounts  of  the  participants  in  the  trust 
a  number  of  shares  of  stock  proportion- 
ate to  the  participant's  allocated  share  of 
the  payment.  Special  formulas  have  been 
designed  to  counteract  the  relatively  high 
proportion  of  early  amortization  pay- 
ments used  to  pay  interest  and  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  later  amortiza- 
tion payments  used  to  repay  principal. 
As  the  financing  is  completed  and  the 
loan  paid  off.  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  the  stock  accrues  to  the  employees. 
Most  trusts  are  designed  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  the  portfolio  In  kind,  sub- 
ject to  vesting  provisions,  either  at  termi- 
nation of  employment,  or  at  retirement. 
However,  it  is  desirable  to  so  design  the 
ESOP  that  any  dividend  income  on 
shares  of  stock  that  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  financing  process  and  are  then 
allocated  to  the  employees'  accounts,  be 
distributed  currently  to  the  employee- 
participants,  thus  giving  them  a  second 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Finance  Committee  wUl  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  full  range  of  em- 
ployee benfit  plans  in  the  normal  legis- 
lative process.  I  am  concerned  that  hasty 
action  on  a  bill  that  Is  Intended  for  Im- 
mediate tax  relief  will  not  give  the  com- 
mittee or  Congress  a  full  opportunity  to 
explore  the  many  possibilities  that  exist 
to  increase  employee  benefits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  the  Senate  can  con- 
tinue to  transact  business? 

In  the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Burdick), 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from' 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  Interna- 
tional economic  report  of  the  President, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ba' ' 
Ing,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America  must  adjust  to  turbulent  glo- 
bal economic  events.  The  world  has 
moved  from  a  period  of  slow  economic 
growth  In  1971  through  a  two-year  ex- 
pansionary boom  to  a  sudden  and  perva- 
sive recession.  Recent  events  have  caused 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  coim- 
tries,  to  reappraise  international  eco- 
nomic policies. 

This,  the  third  annual  International 
Economic  Report,  describes  the  very  dif- 
ficult situation  confronting  us.  It  also 
reflects  the  progress  made  toward  achiev- 
ing our  goal  of  an  open  world  economy 
to  serve  the  Interdependent  needs  of  all 
countries. 
In  1974,  most  of  the  world's  economies 


were  beset  by  problems  flowing  from  the 
unprecedented  combination  of  recession 
and  Inflation.  Additional  pressures,  in- 
cluding precipitous  increases  in  energy 
costs  and  disappointing  food  harvests 
further  strained  the  world  economy 
particularly  In  the  areas  of  trade  and 
monetary  flows  and  adjustments.  More- 
over, these  factors  contributed  to  the 
trend  toward  increasing  economic  na- 
tionalism which  could  frustrate  our  de- 
sire for  an  open  world  economy. 

In  recent  years,  many  governments 
have  elected  more  direct  Involvement  In 
economic  activities,  notably  through  re- 
strictive supply  and  pricing  practices 
and,  sometimes,  by  the  expropriation  of 
foreign  investment.  When  governments 
manipulate  international  markets  to 
maximize  short-term  benefits,  they  often 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  others  and,  ulti- 
mately, of  themselves.  Improved  living 
standards  and  a  more  peaceful  world 
are  the  rewards  of  an  open  world  econ- 
omy based  on  international  coopera- 
tion. Such  rewards  are  too  great  to  allow 
short-sighted  distractions  to  alter  our 
course. 

Building  effective  economic  Institu- 
tions and  policies  In  todays  economic 
environment  Is  more  difficult,  but  also 
more  necessary,  than  ever.  Unless  we  act 
constructively,  energy  and  food  prob- 
lems, growing  economic  nationalism, 
the  possibility  of  increased  protection 
for  trade,  and  the  prospects  of  world  re- 
cession and  unemployment  will  jeopar- 
dize the  world  cooperation  developed 
after  World  War  n. 

•nie  United  States  does  not  and  can- 
not govern  the  woflB'economy.  But  It 
should  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  an 
economic  leader  among  nations.  The  Ad- 
ministration recognizes  this  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  taken  steps  to  turn  the  dif- 
ficult food,  energy,  trade  and  hivestment 
issues  hito  positive  opportunities  for 
achieving  cooperation  with  trading  part- 
ners and  coordination  between  the  Na- 
tion's domestic  and  international  eco- 
nomic policies.  Specifically,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974— which  exemplified  construc- 
tive cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches — refiects  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  an  open  and  equi- 
table world  trading  system. 

The  World  Food  Conference,  proposed 
by  the  United  States,  set  in  motion  in- 
ternational activities  to  improve  world 
food  reserves,  agricultural  assistance 
crop  information  systems  and  Increased 
food  production.  At  the  time  I  signed 
the  Foreign  Investment  Study  Act  of 
1974  which  authorized  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  on  foreign  investment 
in  the  United  States,  I  reaffirmed  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  to  direct  worldwide  invest- 
ment fiows  in  the  most  productive  way. 
Therefore,  we  will  oppose  any  new  re- 
striction on  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  except  where  absolutely 
necessary  on  national  security  grounds 
or  to  protect  an  essential  national 
interest. 

The  goal  of  normalization  of  economic 
relations  with  the  Communist  countries 
has  been  reaffirmed.  America  also  has 
continued  its  commitment  to  help  the 
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less  developed  countires.  Moreover,  we 
have  proposed  that  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  tmst  be  established  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  the  least 
developed  countries.  We  will  shortly  im- 
plement a  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences in  trading  with  less  developed 
coimtries.  We  are  also  continuing  our 
cooperative*efrorts  to  achieve  equitable 
treatment  for  U.S.  investment  abroad. 

Recently,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive energy  and  economic  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  plan 
provides  incentives  to  increase  domestic 
energy  production  and  conserve  energy 
use.  The  United  States  is  meanwhile  de- 
veloping joint  policies  with  other  major 
oil  consuming  countries  aiming  at  in- 
creased resource  development  and  more 
efficient  use  of  energy.  The  major  con- 
suming coimtries  must  act  jointly  to 
build  a  constructive  relationship  with  the 
oil  producing  nations.  Such  actions  are 
esential  to  restore  the  international  con- 
fidence in  adequate  and  reliable  energy 
sources. 

These  interrelated  economic  activities 
are  aimed  at  achieving  an  improved  in- 
ternational economic  system.  They  are 
part  of  a  balanced  policy.  They  also  ac- 
centuate the  positive  initiatives  being 
taken  to  cope  with  the  specialized  prob- 
lems of  food,  assistance  to  less  developed 
countries  and  East-West  economic  re- 
lations. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that 
our  own  problems,  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  can  be  dealt  with  most  eCfec- 
tively  through  international  cooperation. 
We  lead  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  There- 
fore, our  motivating  principles,  our 
standards  of  conduct  and  the  guidelines 
we  set  for  the  conduct  of  international 
economic  development  are  ever  more 
crucial  to  our  national  well-being,  and 
that  of  the  world. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  March  20, 1975. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:34  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R. 
25)  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
of  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and 
the  acquisition  and  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned mines,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


At  2:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reaxJing  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3260)  to  re- 
scind certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended in  the  message  of  the  President 
of  November  26,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93-398) 
and  as  those  rescissions  are  modified  by 
the  message  of  the  President  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and  in  the 
communication  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  November  6,  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
391),  transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;  agrees 


to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Sixes,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  were 
appointed  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4075)  to  re- 
scind certain  budget  authority  recom- 
mended in  the  message  of  the  President 
of  January  30,  1975  (H.  Doc.  94-39)  and 
in  the  communications  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  February  7,  1975  (H. 
Doc.  94-98)  and  of  February  14,  1975 
<H.  Doc.  94-50  • .  transmitted  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Evins  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  as  members 
of  the  National  Study  Commission  on 
Records  and  Documents  of  FederaJ  Offi- 
cials Mr.  Mezvinsky  and  Mr.  Lagcmar- 
siNo,  Members  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  4592)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  and  Mr.  Cederberg  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


At  6:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  Amendments  of  1974,  Public 
Law  93-443,  the  following  named  indi- 
viduals were  confirmed  for  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission: 

Joan  D.  Aikens  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  April  30  first  occurring  more 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which  she 
Is  appointed; 

Robert  O.  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island  for  a 
term  ending  one  year  after  the  April  30  on 
which  the  term  of  the  member  referred  to  in 
clause  (a)  Immediate  above  ends; 

Nell  O.  Staebler  of  Michigan  for  a  term 
ending  two  years  thereafter; 

Thomas  E.  Harris  of  Virginia  for  a  term 
ending  three  years  thereafter: 

Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wlsconaln  for  a 
term  ending  four  years  thereafter;  and 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri  for  a  term 
ending  five  years  thereafter. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to 
adjust  target  prices,  loan  and  purchase 
levels  on  the  1975  crops  of  upland  cot- 
ton, com,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  to  pro- 
vide price  support  for  milk  at  80  per 


centum  of  parity  with  quarterly  adjust- 
ments for  the  period  ending  March  31, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  of  the  Civil  Air  Patbol 
A  letter  from  the  National  Commander  of 
the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  ClvU  Air 
Patrol  for  the  calendar  year  1974  (with  aa 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Veterans  op  World  War  I 
A  letter  from  the  National  Quartermaster 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  financial  report  as  of 
September  30,  1974  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuRDicK)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
endorsmg  an  amendment  of  the  Pederal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  so  as  to  allocate  Federal 
funds  to  sanitary  districts  and  other  public 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Pell,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  memorializing  Congress  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  search  for  all  Americans 
who  are  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  referred  to 
the  proper  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
as  follows: 
Resolution     Memorializing     Congress     To 

Maintain    a    Vigorous    Search    fob    Aix 

Americans  Who  Are  Missing  in  Acnoir 

in  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  It  has  been  one  year  since  the 
American  military  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia  and  there  remains  an  estimated  1,- 
300  men  whose  fate  Is  still  \mknown;  and 

Whereas,  Among  those  unaccounted  for  are 
the  following  Rhode  Island  men:  Air  Force 
Colonel  Curtis  Eaton,  missing  since  1966, 
Army  Captain  Kenneth  Ooff,  Jr.,  missing 
since  1967,  Air  Force  Captain  Frederick  Mel- 
lor,  missing  since  1966,  Navy  Lieutenant  O.  J. 
Pender  Jr.,  missing  since  1972,  Army  Staff 
Sergeant  Louis  C.  Walton,  missing  since  1971, 
and  Air  Force  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Samuel 
Adams,  missing  since  1966,  and 

Whereas,  All  these  men  courageously  and 
selflessly  struggled  In  an  unpopular  and 
lonely  war  In  the  belief  that  It  was  their  duty 
as  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  now  our  duty  to  not  only 
these  men  but  to  their  families  who  suffered 
Immeasurable  hardship  to  expend  all  our 
energies  and  resources  to  discover  their 
whereabouts;  and 

Whereas.  Their  sacrifice  should  never  be 
forgotten   as   It   seemingly  has   been   by  a 
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majority  of  Americans  especially  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  hereby  Is  memorialized  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  search  for  all  Americans 
who  are  missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion in  Congress  be  at  the  forefront  of  this 
search;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pell,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  memorializing  Congress  to 
support  the  suppression  of  the  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  baby  harp  seal  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Commerce,    is    as 
follows: 
Senate  Resolution  Memorializing  Congress 

To  Support  the  Suppression  of  the  Cruel 

Slaughter  of  the  Baby  Harp  Seal 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  support  the 
suppression  of  the  slaughter  of  the  baby  harp 
seal;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  the  coneress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  my  colleague. 
Senator  Pell,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  respectfully  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
make  Federal-owned  land  available  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  gardens  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  as  follows: 
Resolution     RESPECTFTna.T     Memorializino 

The  Congress  of  The  United  States  To 

Make  Federal  Owned  Land  Available  to 

the  Inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  for  thk 

Purpose  of  Planting  Gardens 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  unused  federal  owned  land 
available  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  gardens;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment: 
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S.  994.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1975  (Rept.  No. 
94-50) . 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  101.  A  resolution  relating  to  the  use 
of  Government-owned  peanuts  to  combat 
malnutrition  and  hunger  (Rept.  No.  94-51). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  E.  Reinhardt.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions  of 
John  E.  Reinhardt 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beglnmng  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  John  E.  Reinhardt. 

Post:  AssUtant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, nominated  January  15,  1975. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

( If  none,  write  none. ) 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Carolyn  L.  Reinhardt,  None. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses : 

Mrs.  Alice  Jeffers,  None;  Robert  Jeffers, 
None. 

Mrs.  Sbarman  W.  Lancefield,  None:  Nell 
S.  Lancefield,  None. 

Carolyn  C.  Reinhardt,  None. 

4.  Parents: 

Edward  V.  Reinhardt,  None. 
Alice  Reinhardt,  None. 

5.  Grandparents:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses :  None. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  in 
this  report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

John  R.  Reinhardt. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Austria. 

Statement  of  Political  Contributions  of 
WnjcT  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

(If  none,  write  none.) 

1.  Self,  »12,000.00  (Please  see  attached 
sheet). 

$1,250.00  (MlsceUaneous). 

2.  Spouse,  $6,000.00  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan). 

3.  (Children  and  Spouses: 

1.  Bonnie  Buchanan  Matheson  &  husband, 
Charles  T  Matheson. 

2.  Diane  Buchanan  Tralna. 

3.  WUey  T.  Buchanan,  m. 

4.  Parents: 

WUey  T.  Buchanan — died  1963. 
Mother,  Mrs.  WUey  T.  Buchanan — InvaUd, 
90  yrs.  on  2-22-75. 

5.  Grandparents:  James  R.  Buchanan,  died 
1885;  Mary  Bohannan  Buchanan,  died  1945. 

EUJah  Toungblood,  died  1929:  Mllllcent 
Chandler  Toungblood,  died  1926. 


6.  Brothers  and  Spouses : 

Avon  A.  Buchanan — single,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Ava  Nell  IngUsh,  husband  Douglas  W. 
Ingllsb. 

Eva  Buchanan  HaU — ^Hall-Oaks  Farm. 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  Husband,  Clendon  Irwin 
Hall. 

Mrs.  E:atbleen  Buchancm  Tennlson — 223 
Calumet  St ,  San  Antonio,  Divorced. 

Mrs.  Ingllsh  In  San  Antonio. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  in  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 
political    contributions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

March  24,  1972:  Republican  National  Fi- 
nance Committee,  $2,000. 

April  13,  1972: 

Radio  Conunlttee  to  Reelect  the  President, 
$3,000. 

Television  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Presi- 
dent, $3,000. 

Finance  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Presi- 
dent, $5,000. 

Media  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President, 
$3,000. 

September  4, 1974  (date  of  receipt) ,  Check, 
August  13,  1974,  National  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Committee,  $l,0(X>. 

January  8,  1975,  Republican  National  Fi- 
nance Committee  (Check  No.  4347 — First 
Natl.  Bank  In  Dallas)  For  sustaining  mem- 
bership, $100. 

Total,  $17,100. 

(The  members  of  my  family,  as  listed,  have 
made  no  pertinent  contributions  during  the 
last  4  years). 

WUey  T.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

November  l,  1971,  National  Republican — 
"Salute  to  President,"  $1,000. 

March  13.  1973,  Republican  National 
Finance  Committee  (1st  Natl.  Bank.  Dallas), 
$50. 

June  11.  1973.  Bob  Packwood  (Ore.)  (1st 
Natl.   Bank,   DaUas),   $50. 

Florida  Young  Republicans — November  16. 
1973  (1st  Natl.  Bank,  Dallas),  $25. 

Republican  Fund — November  19,  1973  (1st 
Natl.  Bank,  Dallas).  $50. 

November  29,  1973,  Stanford  E.  Parr  Is  (for 
Congress,  Va.)   (1st  Natl.  Bank.  Dallas) .  $100. 

May  8.  1974,  Louise  Gord  (for  Governor) 
(1st  Natl.  Bank.  Dallas).  $25. 

May  8,  1974,  Parker  for  Congress  (1st  Natl. 
Bank.  Dallas) .  $50. 

May  31.  1974,  Crane  for  Congress  (1st  Natl. 
Bank.  Dallas) ,  $50. 

August  21,  1974.  BUI  Gradison  for  Congress 
(Ohio)    (1st  Natl.  Bank,  Dallas).  $100. 

June  19,  1974,  Charles  Mathlas  (Senate) 
(N.  S.  &  T.  No.  2026),  $100. 

January  8,  1974,  Ed  Gumey  (Fla.)  (N.  8.  & 
T.  No.  2002),  $50. 

October  15.  1974.  Domlnick  (Senate)  (1st 
Natl.  Bank,  Dallas  No.  4107),  $150. 

June  21,  1973,  E.  O.  Shuster  (Pa.)  (Sen. 
Scott  recommendation)  (Ist  Natl.  Bank, 
Dallas) ,  $50. 

September  20,  1974  (date  of  receipt).  Sen. 
Bob  Dole,  $100. 

September  23.  1974,  "Citizens  for  Syming- 
ton," $25. 

August  16,  1974  (date  of  receipt),  Newton 
I.  Steers,  Jr.,  State  Senator,  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  $75. 

October  2,  1974,  Len  PhUllps  for  Congress. 
Chk.  No.  1743— N.  S.  &  T.,  $100. 

January  15,  1974,  "1973-1974  Republican 
dinner"  one  ticket,  N.  S.  &  T  No.  3479,  $100. 

Total,  $1,250. 

Eugene  V.  McAullffe,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Hungary. 
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Statement   op   Political   Contribtjtions   of 

EXTGENE      V.      McAtTLIFFE 

1.  On  February  26  I  executed  following 
form  at  consular  aectlon,  American  embas- 
sy Brussels: 

Quote:  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Department  of  State  Ap- 
propriations Authorization  Act  of  1973,  ap- 
proved October  18,  1973,  and  other  pertinent 
US.  Federal  statutes,  I — Eugene  V.  McAullffe, 
a  foreign  service  officer  of  class  I — furnish  the 
following  report  of  Federal  campaign  (politi- 
cal) contributions: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  ending  on  the  dat«  of 
the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Eugene  Vincent  McAullffe. 
Post:  Budapest. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 
Eugene  V.  McAullSe,  none. 
Winifred   M.   McAullffe,     (nee    Gallivan), 
none. 
Children  and  spouses: 
Eugene  V.  McAullffe.  Jr.,  none. 
Sarah  Ann  McAullffe  (nee  Landls),  none. 
Paul  M.  McAullffe,  none. 
Lawrence  P.  McAullffe,  none. 
Marie  T.  McAullffe.  none. 
Stephen  F.  McAullffe,  none. 
Terence  J.  McAullffe,  none. 
Patricia  A.  McAullffe,  none. 
John  T.  McAullffe,  none. 
4    Parents  Thomas  J.  McAullffe  (deceased 
February  1946 ) ,  none. 

Charlotte  P.  McAullffe  (deceased  December 
1973)  ( nee  Metzger) ,  none. 

Grandparents  (all  four  grandparents  de- 
ceased  prior  to  1916),  none. 

Brothers  and  spouse:  (no  brothers),  none. 
Sisters  and  spouses,  Charlotte  M.  McAullffe, 
none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  the  information  contained  in  this 
report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

Signed:  Eugene  V.  McAullffe  unquote. 
American  Vice  Consul  Judith  M.  Helmann 
has  identified  me  and  notarized  my  signa- 
ture. 

Signed  copies  of  the  form  under  certificate 
of  acknowledgement  of  execution  of  an  in- 
strument (form  FS-88)  being  forwarded  by 
CX  Pouch  February  27.  registry  No.  848168. 
McAullffe. 

Donald  B.  Easum,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Nigeria. 


Statement  op  PoLrricAL   Contetbutions  op 
Donald  B.  Easum 
Nominee:  Donald  B.  Easum. 
Post:  Lagos.  Nigeria. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Augusta  P.  Easum,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouse  (all  minors),  none. 

4.  Parents:  Prof,  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Easum, 
none. 

5.  Grandparents:  deceased,  non3. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Janet  Bay.  husband 
John;  Martha  Curry,  husband  Gilbert,  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
memljer  of  my  immediate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these  per- 
sons to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contri- 
butions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Information  contained  in  this 
report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Donald  B.  Easum. 

Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: and 


John  M.  Shaheen,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  a  term  expiring  January  27, 
1977. 

John  P.  Lehman,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (To- 
gether with  minority  views)  (Exec.  Kept.  No. 
94-1). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

(The  foregoing  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  conilrmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  du^ 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfltt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4296)  to  adjust  target 
prices,  loan  and  purchase  levels  on  the 
1975  crops  of  upland  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
and  soybeans,  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  80  per  centum  of  parity  with 
quarterly  adjustments  for  the  period  end- 
ing March  31,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1251.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Improved 
Government  organization  with  respect  to  ex- 
ecutive agreements  to  provide  Improved  pro- 
cedures for  congressional  review  of  such  ex- 
ecutive agreements.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and,  if  and 
when  reported,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Vermont.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long) : 
S.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVHI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  conform  the  timing 
of  premium  determinations  thereunder  with 
the  automatic  benefit  Increase  provisions  in 
title  II  of  that  act,  and  to  provide  for  studies 
of  malpractice  Insurance  problems  among 
physicians  and  hospitals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Haskell,   Mr.   Humphrey,   and   Mr. 
Metcalp)  : 
S.  1254.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  new,  regionalized 
boards  for  the  review  of  other  than  honor- 
able    discbarges     and     dismissals     granted 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
establish  new  procedures  and  standards  for 
determining  the   equltablUty  of  these  dis- 
charges and  dismissals.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.   1255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  revise 
certain  formulas  for  the  allocation  of  fimds. 


and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance, 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Statforo,  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  (by  request) : 
S.  1267.  A  blU  to  extend  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  program  and  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  support  of  demonstra- 
tions in  telecommunications  technologies 
for  the  distribution  of  health,  education, 
and  S(}clal  service  Information,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
S.  1258.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Baxter.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Haskzll,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
McInttre,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Nei.son, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  con- 
nection with  fixed  price  Government  con- 
tracts. Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    CHILES     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weickfr,      Mr.      Nunn,      and      Mr. 
Glenn)  : 
S.  1260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admlnistra- 
tor  of  General  Services  to  enter  Into  multi- 
year  leases  through   use   of  the  automatic 
data  processing  fund  without  obligating  the 
total  anticipated  payments  to  be  made  under 
such  leases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.    Haskell,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,     Mr.    Stafford,    Mr. 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  unnecessary  medical 
explosure  to  Ionizing  radiation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
TowHER.    and    Mr.    Stevenson)     (by 
request) : 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Economic    Policy    Act    of    1972,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking,   Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  (3ode,  relating  to  offenses  committed 
within  Indian  country.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Schweiker, 

and  Mr.  Tapt)  : 

S.  1264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 

the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred   to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jacque  La 
Bollle.   Referred   to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  FoNc,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  and  other  laws  to  discharge  obligations 
under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances  relating   to   regulatory  controls  on 
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the  manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
and  exportation  of  psychotropic  substances. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Tower)    (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  1267.  A  bill  to  expand  competition,  pro- 
vide Improved  consumer  services,  strengthen 
the  ability  of  financial  institutions  to  adjust 
to  changing  economic  conditions,  and  im- 
prove the  fiows  of  funds  for  mortgage  credit. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  1268.  A  bill  to  establish  congressional 
policy  direction  for  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System:  to  establish  the  "National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Service";  to  provide  authority  for 
study,  review  and  establishment  of  additional 
units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Haskell,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  1269.  A  bill  to  create  a  Coastal  States 
Fund;  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  rev- 
enues from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  rehabili- 
tative services  to  Inpatients  of  long-term  care 
facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  Insurance 
for  loans  to  finaiice  Improvements  to  long- 
term  care  facilities  required  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies identified  In  State  surveys  and  Fed- 
eral certification  procedures.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  provide  strengthened 
programs  relating  to  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

3.  1273.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  develop  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  rights  of  patients  in  certain  medi- 
cal facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1274.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  make  permanent  certain 
temporary  provisions  relating  to  inspections 
of  long-term  care  Institutions,  to  provide 
for  the  publication  of  certain  Information 
regarding  such  institutions,  and  requiring 
that  such  institutions  provide  certain  train- 
ing for  their  nonprofessional  employees  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1275.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Impose  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  the  dUcharge  or  transfer 
of  medicaid  patients  from  skilled  niirslng  or 
Intermediate  care  faculties,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nursing  Home  Affairs  Advisory 
Council.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  grants  for  the  conduct  of 
older  Americans  home  repair  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Hoxiaing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1278.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Wal 
Chun  So.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
SJ.  Res.  62.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
October  1975  as  "Hobby  Month."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  Joint  resoluton  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
June  8,  1975,  through  Jime  15,  1975,  as  "Na- 
tional Wheelchair  Athletes'  Week."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
Ciovemment  organization  with  respect 
to  executive  agreements  to  provide  im- 
proved procedures  for  congressional  re- 
view of  such  executive  agreements.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and,  if  and  when  reported,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 
imanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  are  printed 
earlier  in  the  Record.) 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

NATIONAL  cemetery  IN  VERMONT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  in  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  over  half 
of  our  national  cemeteries  are  now  listed 
as  inactive  and  as  this  trend  continues, 
there  soon  will  be  no  space  left  to  pay 
one  final  honor  to  those  who  served  our 
country  in  time  of  need. 

Besides  the  shortage  of  space  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  problem  of  geographic 
distortion  that  exists  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  national  cemeteries.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  national  cemetery  located  in  the 
six  New  England  States. 

The  shortage  of  space  and  the  in- 
equitable distribution  of  our  national 
cemeteries  makes  action  by  the  94th 
Congress  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  ( 1 )  establish  a  national  cem- 
etery In  the  State  of  Vermont  at  such  lo- 
cation as  he  determines  most  appropriate, 
and  (2)  with  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate local  officials  of  the  site  selected,  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  land  as  may  be  required  for  the 
establishment  of  such  cemetery. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  established  under  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sucli  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to    carry    out    the    provisions    of   this   Act. 


By  Mr.  BROCK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 

S.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  conform  the 
timing  of  premium  determinations  there- 
xmder  with  the  automatic  benefit  in- 
crease provisions  in  title  II  of  that  act. 
and  to  provide  for  studies  of  malprac- 
tice insurance  problems  among  physi- 
cians and  hospitals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  94th 
Congress  is  looking  at  the  health  care 
system  to  see  how  it  should  be  strength- 
ened and  improved  in  order  to  provide 
better  health  care  for  our  citizens.  One 
part  of  the  health  care  problem  is  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions — the  lack  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance.  Many  insur- 
ance companies  are  presently  discontin- 
uing malpractice  coverage,  thus  leaving 
both  hospitals  and  practitioners  without 
insurance.  This  means  that  there  could 
be  many  States  with  even  less  healthy 
services  than  they  already  have.  Rural 
areas  will  be  hit  particularly  hard'  since 
it  is  diflBcult  to  recruit  medical  profes- 
sionals under  normal  conditions. 

This  alarming  situation  has  arisen  for 
several  reasons.  The  number  of  malprac- 
tice suits  being  filed  is  increasing,  as 
is  the  amount  of  settlements  brought. 
Therefore,  insurance  companies  find  that 
It  is  not  profitable  to  carry  malpractice 
insurance.  Since  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions begins  upon  discovery  of  malprac- 
tice— which  may  be  5  or  10  years  after 
hospitalization,  it  is  diflScult  to  predict 
the  cost  of  premiums.  This  necessitates 
an  Increase  in  the  price  of  insurance  pre- 
miums. I  know  of  one  medical  group 
whose  malpractice  insurance  premium 
went  from  $5,000  in  1  year  to  $107,000 
the  next  year.  As  any  businessman  will 
recognize,  this  presents  a  massive  finan- 
cial crisis. 

In  Tennessee,  there  are  41  hospitals 
which  will  be  left  without  insurance  be- 
ginning in  less  than  60  days.  Unless  there 
is  some  alternative  arrangement  made 
in  the  meantime,  these  hospitals  cannot 
operate.  Doctors  who  might  go  to  rural 
areas — those  just  beginning  practice,  or 
those  beginning  to  prepare  for  retire- 
ment— either  cannot  obtain  or  afford  in- 
surance. It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  contra- 
diction in  efforts  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  health  care  system  and  at  the  same 
time  watch  the  providers  of  health  care 
be  driven  from  practice.  We  need  to  in- 
sure that  our  health  care  system  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  uninterrupted. 

I.  therefore,  am  proposing  S.  1253.  My 
bill  calls  for  a  90-day  study  to  develop  an 
immediate  solution  to  this  problem,  and 
a  10-month  study  to  research  a  long- 
term  plan  of  action,  so  that  this  situa- 
tion will  not  arise  again.  The  study  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  which  will  re- 
quest the  studies.  The  result  of  these 
studies  should  be  that  we  eliminate  the 
immediate  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  an  adequate  insurance  system 
that  will  provide  uninterrupted  health 
care  for  our  citizens.  A  similar  measure 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  that  this  will  in- 
sure speedy  action  and  facilitate  passage 
of  this  measure. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1253 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1839(c)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  1" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "May  1". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  no  later  than  April  30. 
1975,  determine  and  promulgate  the  month- 
ly premium  applicable  for  Individuals  en- 
rolled under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  12-month  period 
commencing  July  1,  1975.  as  though  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  had 
been  in  effect  during  the  month  of  December 
1974  and  as  though  such  determination  were 
being  made  In  such  month. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  (subject  to  subsection  (b)) 
with  respect  to  determinations  made  under 
section  1839(c)  (3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
concerning  solutions  to  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  malpractice  Insurance  among  the 
Nations  physicians  and  hospitals,  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  The  Office  shall  re- 
quest the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  such  studies  under  an  agreement, 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  Office  and 
the  Academy,  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Academy  In  conduct- 
ing  such  studies  will  be  paid  by  the  Office. 

(b)(1)  The  studies  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  a  study  to  be  completed  within  90 
days  following  the  date  on  which  the  ar- 
rangement referred  to  in  such  subsection  is 
entered  into,  and 

(B)  a  study  to  be  completed  within  10 
months  of  such  date. 

(2)  The  study  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  shall  consider  Interim  arrangements 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  Involved 
m  the  malpractice  Insurance  coverage  of 
physicians  and  hospitals  In  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  related  to  provisions  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  and 
the  study  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B) 
shall  be  a  longer  range  study  designed  to 
explore  the  field  more  thoroughly  and  to 
provide  a  basis  for  long-range  recommenda- 
tions for  the  permanent  solution  of  such 
problems. 

(3)  (A)  Recommendations  based  on  the 
study  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  no  lat- 
er than  July  1,  1975,  and  shall  include  one 
or  more  alternative  recommendations  for 
achieving  an  interim  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems. 

(B)  Recommendations  based  on  the  study 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  no  later 
than  May  1,  1976,  and  shall  Include  pro- 
posals for  long-range  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  malpractice  insurance  coverage  for 
the  Nation's  physicians  and  hospitals. 

(4)  In  formulating  the  recommendations 
called  for  under  paragraph  (3),  the  Academy 
should  give  particular  attention  to  pro- 
visions which  would  assure  the  highest  pos- 
sible rate  of  assignment  of  claims  under  sec- 
tion 1842(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Haskell,   Mr.    Humphrey, 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  1254.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  new,  region- 
alized boards  for  the  review  of  other  than 
honorable    discharges    and    dismissals 
granted  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  establish  new  procedures 
and  standards  for  determining  the  equi- 
tability  of  these  discharges  and  dismis- 
sals.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

LEGISLATION    TO    IMPROVE     MILITARY    DISCHARGE 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Metcalf  and  myself, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  de- 
signed to  improve  the  appeal  procedure 
for  the  many  thousands  of  young  vet- 
erans who  have  been  released  from  the 
Armed  Forces  with  less  than  honorable 
discharges.  This  bill  proposes  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish new,  regionalized  discharge  review 
boards  and  to  set  up  guidelines  for  the 
review  of  discharges  and  dismissals 
granted  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  under  less  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. 

Our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  left  a  tragic  and  bitter  legacy 
for  many  Americans  and  their  families. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  50,000 
American  lives  and  it  left  thousands  of 
others  physically  or  mentally  impaired 
for  life. 

But  there  are  more  subtle  scars.  Most 
of  the  young  men  who  went  to  Vietnam 
survived  and  came  home  in  good  physi- 
cal and  mental  shape.  Some  were  able 
to  return  to  their  lives  just  as  they  left 
them  and  resume  their  place  in  society. 
Others  had  to  undergo  a  difficult  period 
of  transition  before  being  able  to  get 
back  on  a  healthy  pair  of  civilian  feet. 

But  many  of  these  Vietnam  veterans 
have  not  been  able  to  readjust  either 
quickly  or  easily.  They  left  the  despera- 
tion of  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  only  to 
meet  the  frustration  of  closed  doors  and 
the  desperation  of  joblessness  in  the 
United  States. 

The  figures  are  astonishing  and  de- 
pressing. The  unemployment  rate  for 
veterans  in  the  20  to  24  age  bracket  Is 
17.3  percent,  more  than  twice  the  rate 
for  everyone  else.  For  minority  veterans 
in  the  same  age  group  it  is  even  worse. 
The  latest  quarterly  report  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  shows  black, 
brown,  poor  and  undereducated  veterans 
with  a  jobless  rate  of  over  22  percent. 

The  bleak  national  econcMnic  situation 
is  not  the  only  problem  hampering  these 
persons'  efforts  to  find  decent  employ- 
ment. A  large  number  of  them  suffer  dis- 
crimination as  a  direct  result  of  their 
military  service.  They  have  less  than 
honorable  discharges  blocking  any  hope 
of  a  productive,  secure  future. 

During  the  Vietnam  era,  fiscal  year 
1965  through  fiscal  year  1973,  approxi- 
mately 450,000  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges were  issued.  A  disproportionate 
amount  of  these  went  to  blacks,  Chicanos 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  In  1972,  black  veter- 


ans received  32.6  percent  of  the  dishon- 
orable discharges;  20.7  percent  of  the 
bad  conduct  discharges;  16.1  percent  of 
the  undesirable  discharges  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  general  discharges. 

Despite  the  wide  publicity  given  the 
return  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam,  last 
year's  enactment  of  legislation  improv- 
ing the  benefits  granted  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  and  the  clemency  proposals  for 
draft  evaders,  the  less  than  honorably 
discharged  veterans  suffer  from  public 
ignorance  and  indifference.  These  vet- 
erans are  not  hiding,  they  are  just  not 
being  recognized — by  employers  when  it 
comes  to  offering  jobs,  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  when  it  comes  to  provid- 
ing benefits,  or  by  society  when  it  comes 
to  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Most  of  us  are  probably  not  aware  that 
there  are  discharges  other  than  honor- 
able and  dishonorable.  The  armed  forces 
grants  servicemen  separating  from  the 
military  five  types  of  discharges :  honor- 
able, undesirable,  bad  conduct  and  dis- 
honorable. While  the  general  discharge 
is  issued  by  an  administrative  board  un- 
der honorable  conditions,  it  still  lacks 
the  title  of  honorable  and  therefore  the 
several  hundred  thousand  men  who  re- 
ceive it  can  face  employment  discrimi- 
nation. The  last  three  types  of  discharges 
are  issued  under  conditions  considered 
other  than  honorable.  Bad  conduct  and 
dishonorable  discharges  are  punitive  and 
are  conferred  only  after  court  martial. 
Since  the  court  procedure  involves  more 
time  and  red  tape,  these  discharges  do 
not  account  for  a  great  percentage  of  the 
less  than  honorable  discharges  issued. 
The  majority  of  "bad  papers,"  the  term 
used  by  veterans  in  referring  to  dis- 
charges granted  under  less  than  honor- 
able conditions,  fall  into  the  class  of  un- 
desirable. During  the  9  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam era,  over  175,000  of  these  bad  papers 
were  issued  administratively  and  with- 
out the  safeguards  required  at  a  court 
martial,  such  as  the  right  to  counsel  and 
adherence  to  rules  of  evidence. 

Less  than  honorable  discharges  are  is- 
sued for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Most  of 
them  are  due  to  absence  from  duty,  but 
many  are  also  issued  as  punishment  for 
minor  infractions  and  misdemeanors, 
drug  or  alcohol  use,  financial  irresponsi- 
bility, and  even  for  homosexual  behavior 
and  bedwetting.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
veteran  to  receive  a  bad  discharge  just 
because  his  superior  officer  had  it  in  for 
him.  The  veterans  who  receive  these  dis- 
charges have  no  real  or  effective  system 
of  redress.  One  mistake  or  misguided  ac- 
tion, resulting  from  immaturity,  or  even 
another  man's  personal  prejudice  against 
him,  could  mean  disturbingly  severe 
consequences  for  the  rest  of  an  ex-sol- 
dier's life. 

Less  than  honorable  discharges  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  major  problems 
faced  by  veterans  seeking  employment. 
Bad  papers  Immediately  mark  their 
holders  unemployable.  So  often,  if  an 
employer  checking  into  a  job  applicant's 
record  finds  that  he  was  discharged 
under  less  than  honorable  conditions, 
he  automatically  disqualifies  that  per- 
son as  a  candidate  for  the  job.  If  a  job 
can  be  foimd  It  is  usually  unskilled  labor 
with  little  hope  of  advancement. 

It  is  clear  that  a  less  than  honorable 
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discharge  is  directly  related  to  a  vet- 
eran's opportunity  for  emplosmient.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  The  performance  of 
a  20-year-old  soldier  experiencing  the 
unique  pressures  and  demands  of  the 
military  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
a  realistic  forecaster  of  his  future  job 
performance.  Can  the  routine  exercise 
of  assembly  line  work  be  compared  with 
the  fear  and  stress  of  combat  action? 
Can  an  office  be  compared  with  a 
bunker?  Any  similarities  escape  me.  The 
inequities  of  this  situation  seem  blatant. 
Yet  employers  seem  to  look  at  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge  with  a  harsher 
eye  than  they  would  at  an  unfavorable 
reference  from  a  former  employer.  More- 
over, the  National  Urban  League  has  re- 
ported that  many  employers  state  that 
they  might  hire  misdemeanor  offenders 
but  would  fiatly  refuse  a  veteran  with 
bad  papers  for  the  same  job. 

Upon  reaching  a  dead  end  In  the  labor 
market,  the  veteran  with  bad  papers 
may  seek  to  improve  his  situation 
through  the  educational  assistance, 
medical  care  and  loans  which  the  VA 
offers  veterans.  But  he  will  probably 
find  this  avenue  closed  as  well.  Federal 
law  does  not  prohibit  the  VA  from  dis- 
pensing benefits  to  veterans  with  other 
than  honorable  discharges. 

However,  the  VA  is  allowed  to  deter- 
mine, on  a  case  by  case  basis,  whether 
the  individual's  service  meets  the  re- 
quirements entitling  him  to  these  bene- 
fits. Applying  to  and  being  approved  by 
the  VA  for  benefits  quite  often  requires 
an  effort  as  time  consuming,  exhaust- 
ing and  humiliating  as  searching  for  a 
job. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
keep  an  ongoing  account  of  the  niunber 
of  veterans  holding  bad  papers  who  ap- 
ply for  veterans  benefits.  But  a  VA  study 
conducted  during  5  months  of  1972 
showed  that  approximately  1,300  veter- 
ans with  less  than  honorable  discharges 
applied  for  educational  assistance.  Less 
than  one-third  of  those  veterans  received 
a  favorable  decision  from  the  VA.  About 
900  were  denied  these  benefits. 

The  only  hope  these  men  have  is  that 
their  discharges  may  be  reviewed  and 
recharacterized.  Under  current  arrange- 
ments they  can.  upon  appeal  to  and 
favorable  action  by  a  military  discharge 
review  board,  have  their  discharges  up- 
graded. Present  procedures  recognize 
that  they  deserve  this  chance  to  redeem 
themselves. 

Yet  the  process  is  slow  and  usually  in- 
effective. Favorable  reviews  are  virtually 
impossible  for  most  veterans.  In  1974  only 
12.4  percent  of  the  almost  8,500  dis- 
charges reviewed  by  the  Army  were  up- 
graded. And  this  only  means  that  some 
form  of  relief  was  granted.  Not  all  of 
these  discharges  were  upgraded  to  Hon- 
orable. For  instance,  an  imdesirable  dis- 
charge may  have  been  moved  up  only  to 
the  category  of  general.  For  a  veteran 
without  a  job  or  hope  for  a  job,  this  does 
not  provide  much  help. 

The  discharge  review  boards  are  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  the 
hearings  on  applications  for  review  take 
place.  The  veterans  must  pay  all  of  the 


expenses  connected  with  the  hearing,  in- 
cluding lawyers  fees  and  the  cost  of 
travel.  The  veteran  who  makes  a  per- 
sonal appearance  before  the  board  stands 
a  much  better  chance  of  getting  a  favor- 
able ruling.  In  1974,  143  veterans  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  Air  Force 
discharge  review  board.  And  93,  or  65 
percent  of  these  discharges  were  up- 
graded. This  also  accounted  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  dis- 
charges upgraded  by  the  Air  Force  last 
year. 

However,  making  a  personal  appear- 
ance before  a  board  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  an  expensive  venture  for  the  veteran 
living,  for  example,  on  the  west  coast. 
The  existing  system  clearly  discourages 
veterans  from  even  taking  the  first  step 
toward  having  their  bad  discharges  up- 
graded. 

Mr.  President,  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  is  more  than  a  blemish  on  a 
veteran's  record;  it  is  often  an  indelible 
stain  covering  his  spirit  and  ambitions 
and  blotting  out  his  hopes  and  plans.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
correct  the  inequities  of  the  present  situ- 
ation and  give  the  many  thousands  of 
young  veterans  who  have  been  released 
from  the  Armed  Forces  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wipe  their  records  clean  and  re- 
join society  on  a  footing  equal  with  that 
of  other  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would, 
first,  set  up  a  number  of  regionalized 
boards  across  the  country  and  give  them 
the  ability  to  travel  to  other  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings  on  appli- 
cations for  review.  This  would  encourage 
veterans  to  apply  for  rev*  '  thereby 
making  it  more  convenient  lor  veterans 
to  appear  personally  before  the  boards. 

Second,  provide  peer  representation  on 
boards  by  requiring  that  at  least  one  of 
the  five  members  of  each  review  board 
be  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  only, 
and  a  noncommissioned  officer  during 
his  period  of  active  service.  This  means 
that  at  least  one  member  of  each  board 
would  be  equal  in  age  and  experience  to 
most  of  the  veterans  applying  for  review. 

Third,  set  out  specific  circumstances 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  board 
in  determining  whether  the  discharge 
should  be  upgraded.  The  Department  of 
Defense  already  follows  a  policy  declared 
in  1971  that  any  veteran  who  received  an 
administrative  or  punitive  discharge 
solely  for  the  use  or  possession  of  drugs 
should,  upon  application,  have  his  dis- 
charge upgraded.  These  and  other  miti- 
gating circumstances  contributing  to  the 
issuance  of  a  bad  discharge,  such  as 
homosexual  behavior,  lack  of  education, 
personal  or  family  hardship,  physical  or 
mental  illness  should  certainly  be  legis- 
lated as  guidelines  for  the  board  to  fol- 
low in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

Fourth,  provide  that  the  board  review 
the  discharge  of  any  former  member  of 
an  armed  force  upon  its  own  motion  or 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  former 
member,  or  if  the  former  member  is 
dead,  his  surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin, 
or  legal  representative.  A  motion  or  re- 
quest for  review  must  be  made  within  15 
years  after  the  date  of  discharge.  The 


appUcant  must  be  notified  by  the  board 
in  writing  of  the  date  and  location  of 
the  hearing. 

Fifth,  insure  that  the  applicant  is 
given  the  right  to  counsel  and  access 
to  all  records  relating  to  the  case.  Should 
the  applicant  be  unable  to  afford  coun- 
sel of  his  choice  or  obtain  an  accredited 
legal  representative  of  a  veteran's  or- 
ganization, the  military  department  may 
make  available  to  him  military  counsel 
to  aid  him  in  presenting  his  case. 

Sixth,  provide  that  whenever  a  review 
board  makes  a  decision  on  a  case,  that 
ruling  should  be  applied  to  other  cases 
where  the  facts  are  determined  to  be 
identical.  In  other  words,  the  board  is 
charged  not  only  with  the  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  an  outreach  program  to  inform 
veterans  of  the  discharge  review  process, 
but  also  with  automatically  upgrading 
discharges  for  which  a  precedent  has 

Seventh,  grant  the  board  the  power 
to  administer  oaths,  compel  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  and  other 
sworn  depositions. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  meet  with 
prompt  consideration  and  approval.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  along  with  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1553    of    title    10,    United    States    Code,    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  1553.  Review  of  discharge  or  dismissal 
"Establishment  and  Organization  of  Dis- 
cbarge Review  Boards 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  number  of  boards  of  review  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  'review 
boards').  The  headquarters  of  review  boards 
shall  be  located,  for  administrative  purposes 
only,  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
authority — 

"(A)  to  determine  the  number  of  review 
boards  in  session  at  any  time; 

"(B)  to  determine  the  locations  where  the 
review  boards  shall  conduct  their  business, 
such  locations  to  be  geographically  disbursed 
on  the  basis  of  population  concentrations 
of  discharge  applicants;  and 

"(C)  to  convene  or  dissolve  review  boards 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  discharge 
and  dismissal  applications  pending  at  any 
time. 

In  any  area  In  which  a  review  board  is  not 
permanently  located  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  applications  for  review  are  filed  from 
such  area,  a  review  board  shall  conduct 
hearings  In  such  area  from  time  to  time  for 
the  convenience  of  the  applicants. 

"(3)  Each  review  board  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  term  of  office  for 
members  shall  be  three  years,  except  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  first  appointed 
to  any  review  board  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of  three 
years  and  three  at  the  end  of  four  years.  The 
terms  of  office  of  all  successors  shall  be  for 
three  years,  but  any  person  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  explrattoa 
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of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  may  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor.  At  least 
one  member  of  each  review  board  shall  be  a 
veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era  only  (as  defined 
In  section  101(29)  of  title  38)  and  who  was 
a  noncommissioned  officer  diirlng  his  period 
of  active  service.  For  the  piuposes  of  maln- 
taimng  a  board  of  five  members  at  all  times, 
as  many  additional  members  as  are  deemed 
necessary  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  board  to  serve  as  deputy 
members  and  to  participate  In  the  board's 
proceedings  during  the  absence  of  a  regiUar 
member.  In  any  proceeding  before  the  board, 
a  regular  member  or  deputy  member  who  has 
not  been  present  at  a  prior  session  of  the 
board  may  participate  thereafter  If  that 
member  has  read  or  has  read  to  him  the 
record  of  proceedings  held  during  his  ab- 
sence or  prior  to  his  participation. 

"(4)  Each  review  board  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  during  each  calendar  year,  unless 
a  majority  of  such  board  determines  that 
fewer  sessions  will  be  adequate  for  the  expe- 
ditious performance  of  its  duties. 

"(5)  Members  of  review  boards  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  received  by  the 
military  members  of  the  board,  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  In  Government  service 
who  are  employed  Intermittently.  Members 
of  review  boEirds  who  are  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  or  who  are  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  from  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  adaltional  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  performance  of  the  official  du- 
ties of  the  review  boards. 

"(6)  A  vacancy  In  a  review  board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
sam^manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ap- 
point a  president  for  each  review  board  and 
shall  fix  his  compensation  at  a  level  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedtile  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  The  president  of  each 
review  board,  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
may— 

"(A)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  review 
board,  but  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  compensation  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-17  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code, 

"(B)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  but  at  -ates  for  indl- 
viduals  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem.  "(8)  The 
head  of  any  executive  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  detail  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its  personnel  to 
assist  review  boards  in  carrying  out  their 
worK. 
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"Duties  of  Discharge  Review  Boards 
■■(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  and  regardless  of  any 
decision  previously  made  by  anv  board  for 
the  correction  of  mUitary  records,  the  review 
boards  shall,  upon  application  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  review  any  discharge 

nnHi^T'^^^•v,''■'""  *^*  *''™^«^  ^o'-'^es  granted 
under  less  than  honorable  conditions  to  anv 
person  who  served  on  active  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces.  In  reviewing  the 
discharge  or  dismissal  of  any  former  mem- 
ber o  the  armed  forces,  a  review  board  shaU 
determine  whether  such  discharge  was  fair 
and  equitable,  taklr.g  into  cons'deratlon  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  making 
such  determination  a  review  board  shall 
specifically  consider  as   mitigating  circum- 


"(A)  the  applicant's  inability  to  know  and 
understand,  because  of  a  lack  of  education 
or  otherwise,  his  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  law; 

"(B)  personal  or  famUy  hardship  that  may 
have  contributed  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  less  than  honorable  discharge  or  dis- 
missal was  Issued; 

"(C)  any  mental  or  physical  iUness  that 
may  have  contributed  to  the  grounds  on 
which  the  less  than  honorable  discharge 
or  dismissal  was  issued; 

"(D)  any  service -connected  disability  of 
the  applicant,  any  Injury  or  disease  Incur- 
red in  combat,  any  special  decorations  or 
conmaendations  received  by  the  applicant 
while  in  military  service; 

"(E)  any  tour  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 
Including  any  meritorious  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  hazardous  duty  assignments; 

"(P)  any  substantial  evidence  of  personal 
or  procedural  unfairness  which  may  have 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  grant  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge  or  dismissal; 

"(G)  the  denial,  on  procedural,  technical, 
or  improper  grounds  or  on  grounds  which 
subsequently  have  been  held  by  the  courts  to 
be  unlawful,  of  a  valid  claim  or  request  made 
under  military  law.  regulation,  or  custom 
for  a  hardship  discharge,  compassionate  re- 
assignment, emergency  leave,  or  other 
relief; 

"(H)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  acted 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  not  for  selfish 
or  manipulative  reasons; 

"(I)  the  applicant's  voluntary  submission 
to  authorities; 

"(J)  behavior  which  reflects  or  reflected 
physical  or  mental  stress  caused  by  combat 
or  hazardous  duty  or  InabUity  to  cope  with 
mUitary  life; 

"(K)  volunteering  for  combat  duty  or 
voluntary  extension  of  service  In  a  combat 
zore: 

"(L)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  was 
discharged  or  dismissed  from  service  because 
of  sexual  preference,  sexual  orientation,  or 
homosexual  behavior; 

"  (M)  any  evidence  that  the  applicant  was 
discharged  or  dismissed  from  service  because 
of  possession  or  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or 
marijuana,  or  for  dependency  on  a  narcotic 
drug; 

"(N)  successful  completion  of  alternative 
service  and  receipt  of  clemency  or  pardon 
under  a  presidential  clemency  program  with- 
out regard  to  the  offense  or  offenses  for 
which  the  clemency  or  pardon  was  granted- 
and 

"(O)  any  other  facts,  circumstances,  or  In- 
formation the  review  board  deems  appropri- 
ate to  consider. 

"(2)  A  review  board  may,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  change  a  dis- 
charge or  dlsmUsal,  or  issue  a  new  discharge 
to  reflect  its  findings.  ^ 

"Procedures  and  Conduct  of  Hearings 
"(c)  (1)  A  review  board  mav  review  the  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  of  any  former  member  of 
an  armed  force  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  former  member, 
or  If  the  former  member  is  dead,  his  sur- 
viving spouse,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  repre- 
sentative. A  motion  or  request  for  review 
must  be  made  within  15  years  after  the  date 
of  the  discharge  or  dismissal.  Applications 
for  review  must  be  submitted  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  After  an  application  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  review  board  for  the  review  of  a 
discharge  or  dismissal,  the  review  board  shall 
notify  the  applicant  In  writing,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  of  the  date  and  place  of  the 
hearing  to  be  conducted  In  connection  with 
the  requested  review. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  applicant 
requests  an  opportunity  to  appear  In  person 


before  a  review  board,  the  board  shall  do 
everything  practicable  to  Insure  the  applicant 
such  opportunity.  However,  an  appUcant  who 
requests  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
board  and  falls  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  without  previous  satlsfac 
tory  arrangement  with  the  board,  shall  be 
considered  to  have  waived  his  right  to  a 
personal  appearance  and  his  case  shaU  be 
reviewed  on  the  evidence  contained  in  his 
military  records  and  such  other  evidence  aa 
may  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the  applicant 
(4)  An  applicant  may  appear  before  a 
review  board  in  hU  own  behalf  or  mav  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  his  choice  or  bv  an 
accredited  representative  of  a  veterans'  orel- 
nlzatlon  recognized  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afi'alrs  under  chapter  59  of  title 
38.  An  applicant  may  be  represented  bv  a 

M?P  ?*VL°^**  <"  **«^"«<»  ^  section  801 
(13)  of  this  title)  of  the  military  denart. 
ment  of  which  the  person  whose  dlscharee 
or  tomlssal  Is  being  reviewed  was  a  memblr 
If  the  Secretary  concerned  dfetermlnes  a  Judee 
advocate  is  reasonably  avaUable  for  sudS 
purpose.  "'^'^ 

'-(S)  An  applicant  and  his  counsel  shall 
be  given  access  to  all  records  relating  to  the 
case.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  may  be 
pre^nted  enher  In  person,  by  deposition  or 
by  sworn  affidavits.  If  a  witness  tStlfles  in 
person  he  shall  be  subject  to  examlnatloS 
by  members  of  the  review  board. 
iJL''^^  ft  "^"^"^  iJoard  may  continue  a  hear- 
ing on  its  motion.  A  request  for  continuance 

Ul  ^'^.^^'^^  °'  ^'^  applicant  may  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  a  review  b^ard 

a  fuS'^frre^r  '^"'*^  ^  '"^"^ 
JHW"^  applicant  may  withdraw  his  re- 

?il        f.l*  ^'^^"^  "'»'*"  *^1»  section  at  any 
time  without  prejudice. 

"(8)  After  all  testimony  and  evidence  has 
been  received  by  a  review  board  in  any  case 
it  may  assemble  In  private  to  make  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations.  Cases  In  which  no 
request  was  made  for  a  personal  appearance 
by  the  applicant  shall  be  decided  on  the 
fTit^i  all  documentary  evidence  presented 
to  the  board  of  review.  The  board  shall  make 
a  determination  whether  the  nature  of  the 
discharge  or  dismissal  under  review  should 
be  changed  or  a  new  discharge  Issued.  Such 
determination,  together  with  such  flndings 
and  recommendations  as  the  review  board 
deems  appropriate,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  review  and  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  in  whole  or  in  part 

•(9)  A  review  board  shall  promptly  notify 
the  applicant  with  respect  to  the  decision 
in  his  case  after  the  board  has  received  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(10)  Whenever  a  review  board  has  re- 
viewed the  discharge  or  dismissal  of  any 
person  as  provided  In  this  section  and  ite 
recommendations  have  been  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  no  re- 
hearing ShaU  be  granted  unless  the  basis 
of  the  request  Is  the  availability  of  material 
evidence  that  was  not  reasonably  available 
at  the  time  of  the  regular  hearing  and  such 
evidence  would  likely  result  in  a  decision 
contrary  to  the  one  reached  at  the  original 
hearing,  or  unless  the  review  board  deter- 
mines there  was  a  legal  error  which  would 
likely  change  the  decision  reached  at  the 
original  hearing. 

"Effect  of  Decisions  on  Other  Cases 
"(d)(1)  Whenever  a  decision  by  a  review 
board  (as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) la  of  such  a  nature  that  the  board 
feels  It  wlU  have  general  application  to 
other  cases  Identical  to  the  one  in  which 
the  decision  was  reached,  it  shall  notify  the 
Secr»tary  of  Defense  to  that  effect  and,  if 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  apply  the 
ruling  to  all  other  such  cases  on  Its  own 
motion  or  to  any  specific  cases  at  the  request 
of  an  appropriate  party. 
"(2)   The  review  board  concerned  In  any 
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ruling  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  all  appropriate  action  to  notify  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  would  be 
affected  by  such  ruling. 

"General  Powers  of  Review  Boards 

"(e)  Review  boards  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

"(1)  administer  oaths; 

"(2)  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  docvimentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  their  duties; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  require  compliance  with 
such  subpena  or  order; 

"(4)  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  depo- 
sition before  any  person  who  they  may  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose  and  who  has  the  power 
to  administer  oaths,  and  in  such  instances 
to  compel  testimony  and  the  production  of 
testimony  In  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(5)  require  directly  from  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  available  Information 
which  the  board  deems  useful  In  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  all  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
review  boards  and  furnish  relevant  Informa- 
tion to  the  extent  permitted  by  law;  and 

"(6)  prescribe  such  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"Enforciment  of  Subpena 

"(f)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
with  requisite  jurisdiction  may.  In  case  of  a 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  any 
review  board  Issued  under  this  section,  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  contempt 
thereof. 

"PiNAiJTT  OF  Decision 

"(g)  A  decision  under  this  section  Is  final 
and  is  not  subject  to  further  administrative 
or  Judicial  review,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provisions  established  under  10  U.S.C. 
1552." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  a  public  information 
program  designed  to  Inform  former  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  new  discharge  re- 
view program  provided  for  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  In  fomulatlng  and 
carrying  out  such  program  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  Administrator  shall  utilize 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  contacting  veterans' 
service  organizations,  former  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  other  persons  and  orga- 
nizations that  woiild  have  an  Interest  In 
such  new  program. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  90  days 
after  date  of  enactment.  Any  cases  pending 
before  any  board  of  review  under  section 
1553  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  prior  to 
such  effective  date  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  a  new  review  board 
established  under  such  section  as  amended 
bv  this  Act. 


Analysis  of  S.  1254 

The  bin  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code  would: 

First,  set  up  a  number  of  regionalized 
boards  across  the  country  and  give  them  the 
ability  to  travel  to  other  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  bearings  on  applications  for 
review,  thereby  making  It  more  convenient 
for  veterans  to  appear  personally  before  the 
boards. 

Second,    provide    peer    representation    on 


boards  by  requiring  that  at  least  one  of  the 
five  members  of  each  review  board  be  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era  only,  and  who  was 
a  noncommissioned  officer  diiring  his  period 
of  active  service.  This  means  that  at  least 
one  member  of  each  board  would  be  equal  In 
age  or  experience  to  most  of  the  veterans 
applying  for  review. 

Third,  set  out  specific  circumstances  which 
Should  be  considered  by  the  board  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  discharge  should  be  up- 
graded. The  Department  of  Defense  already 
follows  a  policy  declared  in  1971  that  any 
veteran  who  received  an  administrative  or 
punitive  discharge  solely  for  the  use  or  pos- 
session of  drugs  should,  upon  application, 
have  his  discharge  upgraded.  This  bill  out- 
lines other  similar  mitigating  circumstances, 
such  as  homosexual  behavior,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, personal  or  family  hardship  as  grulde- 
lines  for  the  board  to  follow  in  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

Fourth,  provide  that  the  board  review  the 
discharge  of  any  former  member  of  an  sirmed 
force  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  writ- 
ten request  of  the  former  member,  or  if  the 
former  member  is  dead,  his  sxirvivlng  spouse, 
next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative.  A  motion 
or  request  for  review  must  be  made  within 
15  years  after  the  date  of  discharge.  The  ap- 
plicant must  be  notified  by  the  board  in 
writing  of  the  date  and  location  of  the 
hearing. 

Fifth,  ensure  that  the  applicant  is  given 
the  right  to  counsel  and  access  to  all  records 
relating  to  the  case.  Should  the  applicant  be 
unable  to  afford  counsel  of  his  choice  or 
obtain  an  accredited  legal  representative  of 
a  veteran's  organization,  the  military  de- 
partment may  make  available  to  him  mili- 
tary counsel  to  aid  him  in  presenting  his 
case. 

Sixth,  provide  that  whenever  a  review 
board  makes  a  decision  on  a  case,  that  ruling 
should  be  applied  to  other  cases  where  the 
facts  are  determined  to  be  identical.  In 
other  words,  the  board  is  charged  not  only 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  an  outreach 
program  to  inform  veterans  of  the  discharge 
review  process,  but  also  with  automatically 
upgrading  discharges  for  which  a  precedent 
has  been  set. 

Seventh,  grant  the  board  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  compel  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  other  sworn  deposi- 
tions. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to 
revise  certain  formulas  for  the  allocation 
of  funds,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pinsince. 

REVENUE-SHARING   AMENDMENTS    OF    1975 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  2  V2  years,  and  more 
than  $17  billion  has  been  sent  out  to  the 
38,000  eligible  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Another  $13  billion  will  be  given 
out  this  year  and  next.  As  discussion 
begins  on  extending  the  program,  I  think 
it  wise  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far. 

Certainly,  many  government  units — 
particularly  our  large  cities — have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  these  moneys.  With 
property  taxes  and  sales  taxes  extended 
to  the  limit,  revenue  sharing  has  been  a 
source  of  salvation  to  our  urban  centers. 

As  we  examine  the  data  which  have 
been  coming  out,  however,  we  begin  to 
notice  a  few  disturbing  trends.  Some 
jurisdictions  with  heavy  burdens  are 
getting  a  pittance,  while  many  affluent 
communities  are  building  up  surpluses. 


There  is  a  wide  disparity,  both  among 
States  and  among  local  governments 
within  a  given  State.  Some  of  these  in- 
equities arose,  because  of  the  consensus 
politics  which  produced  the  current  law; 
others  were  not  foreseen. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  when  it  was  before 
us  in  1972. 1  voted  against  its  enactment, 
and  many  of  the  points  I  raised  at  the 
time  have  been  shown  to  be  valid.  I  still 
have  many  doubts  about  this  program, 
but  now  that  we  have  the  hard  facts, 
with  2  years  and  $13  billion  yet  to  go, 
I  think  it  timely  that  we  redress  some  of 
the  imbalances  in  the  current  law. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  My  bill  would  modify  and  sim- 
plify the  allocation  formulas  to  make  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds, 
one  that  is  also  more  in  keeping  with  the 
stated  purposes  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Briefly,  the  bill  does  the  following 
two  things: 

Changes  the  State-by-State  allocation 
from  the  higher  of  the  original  two  for- 
mulas to  the  average  of  the  two  formulas. 
This  would  narrow  the  wide  per-capita 
discrepancies  among  States. 

Modifies  the  State-local  division  from 
the  current  two-thirds  local  and  one- 
third  State  to  reflect  the  actual  spend- 
ing burdens  at  each  level  of  Govern- 
ment. On  a  nationwide  basis,  the  2-to-l 
ratio  would  be  roughly  maintained,  but 
in  a  given  State  the  local  share  could  be 
substantially  above  or  below  two-thirds. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  reforms  that  could  and  should  be 
made  to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  In 
particular,  the  statutory  floors  and  ceil- 
ings have  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  struggling  big  cities  and  have 
helped  prop  up  many  marginal  local 
governments.  I  have  not  addressed  these 
issues  in  my  bill,  as  I  am  seeking  only 
to  correct  the  major  imbalances  which 
have  arisen.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that 
these  other  reform  issues  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  original  deliberations  over  reve- 
nue sharing,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives developed  a  formula  for  the  allo- 
cations to  States  based  on  five  factors: 
Population,  urbanized  population,  per 
capita  income.  State  income  tax  collec- 
tions, and  tax  effort.  The  Senate  then 
came  up  with  its  own  formula,  based  on 
three  factors:  Population,  tax  effort,  and 
income.  Rather  than  settling  on  one  for- 
mula or  the  other,  the  conferees  decided 
to  include  both  formulas  intact.  For  each 
State,  the  entitlement  under  each  for- 
mula is  calculated,  and  the  State  is 
given  the  higher  amount — subject  to  a 
uniform  adjustment  factor  to  bring  the 
simi  of  State  allocations  into  line  with  the 
total  amount  to  be  distributed  during 
the  entitlement  period. 

The  formula  in  the  1972  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  produced  some  perhaps  imex- 
pected  results.  Instead  of  striking  a  bal- 
ance that  would  equalize  allocations 
across  States,  the  formula  rewards  differ- 
ences from  the  norm.  Some  States  ended 
up  receiving  nearly  twice  as  much  per 
capita  as  others,  either  because  they  were 
very  rich  or  very  poor,  ver>-  urban  or 
very  rural. 
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So  while  some  States  have  received  as 
much  as  $125  per  capita  so  far,  five 
States — Indiana,  Missouri,  Alaska,  Flor- 
ida, and  Ohio — have  gotten  less  than  $70 
per  capita.  While  this  is  only  one  indica- 
tion of  the  Inequity,  It  is  nevertheless  a 
sound  one.  Another  example:  Nine 
States — Connecticut,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Alaska, 
Florida,  and  Missouri — get  back  less 
than  85  cents  for  every  dollar  their  States 
contribute  to  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

My  bill  would  narrow  these  differences 
and  would  better  serve  the  goals  of  those 
who  sponsored  the  original  revenue 
sharing  bills.  My  formula  would  sub- 
stitue  the  average  of  the  two  formulas 
for  the  higher  of  the  two.  Doing  so  would 
call  into  play  the  priorities  established 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  formulas. 

The  basic  character  of  the  distribu- 
tions would  not  change.  There  would  still 
be  differences  among  the  States  but  the 
disparities  would  be  signifiantJy  smaller. 

The  framers  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  intended  to  direct  relatively  more 
money  to  local  governments  than  to 
State  governments,  and  rightfully  so. 
State  governments  have  more  flexibility 
in  raising  revenue,  and  a  broader  tax 
base  than  their  urban  jurisdictions.  Mv 
bill  would  essentially  preserve  this  local 
government  preference,  but  would  shift 
the  local  government  share  up  or  down 
according  to  the  relative  burdens. 

There  are  major  variations  among  the 
States  in  the  relative  financial  scale  of 
their  State  government  versus  their  local 
governments.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  the 
local  governments  In  one  State — Ha- 
waii—provides less  than  a  third  of  the 
services,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  is  a  State— New  Jersey— in  which 
local  governments  provide  more  than 
half  the  services.  Many  analyses  of  rev- 
enue sharing  have  recommended  adjust- 
ing the  State-local  split  to  account  for 
these  differences,  and  my  bill  does  that 

Under  my  proposals,  the  relative  shares 
would  be  determined  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  revenues  raised  by  the  two 
levels  of  government  within  each  State 
within  the  national  average.  The  State 
government's  share  would  be  adjusted  up 
or  down  from  33  V3  percent  according  to 
the  number  of  percentage  points  bv 
which  its  share  of  revenues  within  the 
State  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

For  example,  nationwide  a  total  of  S80.4 
million  was  raised  by  State  governments 
in  1972-73.  and  $70.5  million  was  raised 
bv  local  governments.  This  represents  a 
national  average  of  53  percent  State  and 
47  percent  local. 

In  a  State  where  the  State  government 
raL<:ed  $2  million  and  local  governments 
raised  the  same,  the  State  share  would 
be  50  percent.  3  points  below  the  national 
average  of  53  percent.  As  a  result,  the 
State  government  would  receive  about 
30  percent — 33  percent  minus  3  points— 
of  the  State's  allocation,  and  the  local 
governments  would  get  70  percent.  In  a 
State  where  the  State-local  share 
matched  the  national  53-47  division,  the 
one-third/two-thirds  split  in  the  cur- 
rent law  would  be  maintained. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  series 
of  tables  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  included 
in  the  Record.  The  first  table  shows  the 
State-by-state  allocations  under  the 
original  House  and  Senate  formulas,  the 
formula  eventually  enacted,  and  under 
the  amended  formula  I  am  proposing 
today. 

The  second  table  gives  the  amoimt  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  per  capita  going 
to  those  States  where  the  per  capita 
amount  i-  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
national  average. 

The  third  table  lists  the  amount  of  tax 
revenues  collected  from  each  State  at- 
tributable to  revenue  sharing  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  sharing  moneys  go- 
in?  back  to  those  States  which  receive 
less  than  85  cents  for  every  dollar  con- 
tributed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  tables  and  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

TABLE  l.-SHARED  REVENUE  ENTITLEMENTS  BY  STATE 
AREAS  UNDER  VARIOUS  FORiVIULAS.  ENTITLEMENT 
PERIOD  5 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


State 


House 

(5- 

factor) 


Alabama 

85.7 

Alaska 

8.8 

Arizona 

56.1 

Arkansas 

46.4 

California 

704  7 

Colorado 

71.2 

Connecticut 

86.7 

Delaware 

20.3 

District  of  Columbia... 

29.1 

Florida 

193.7 

Georgia 

121.1 

Hawaii 

29.0 

Idaho 

18  2 

Illinois 

338.9 

Indiana 

132.2 

Iowa 

76.9 

Kansas 

54.5 

Ke^'ucky 

82.3 

Louisiana 

98.3 

Maine 

23  7 

Maryland 

130.9 

Massachusetts 

212.0 

Michigan 

284.5 

Minnesota 

131.2 

Mississippi... 

53.1 

Missouri 

128.0 

Montana 

20.0 

Nebraska 

38.4 

Nevada 

14.6 

New  Hampshire 

16.4 

New  Jersey. 

210.7 

New  Mexico 

26.8 

New  York 

751.2 

North  Carolina 

135.4 

North  Dakota 

14.1 

Ohio 

268.2 

Oklahoma 

62.5 

Oregon 

67.3 

Pennsylvania 

354.9 

Rhode  Island 

29.6 

South  Carolina 

66.8 

South  Dakota 

14  7 

Tennessee 

94.2 

Texas 

291.5 

Utah 

34  4 

Vermont 

12.4 

Virginia 

132.8 

Washington 

88.1 

West  Virginia 

42.9 

WIscorisIn 

156.7 

Wyoming 

6.9 

National  total 

6,169.0 

Senate 

Eagleton 

,     <^- 

Current 

amend- 

factor) 

law 

ments 

111.8 

102.8 

98.8 

6.2 

8.1 

7.5 

68.5 

63.0 

62.4 

70.5 

64.8 

58.5 

613.8 

647.6 

659.3 

70.6 

65.5 

70.9 

72.4 

79.7 

79.6 

15.8 

18.6 

18.1 

14.5 

26.7 

21.8 

208.6 

191.7 

201.2 

142.7 

131.1 

131.9 

24.8 

26.7 

26.9 

25.8 

23.7 

22.0 

280.8 

311.4 

309.9 

138.8 

127.6 

135.5 

93.4 

85.9 

85.2 

61.7 

56.7 

58.1 

107.1 

98.4 

94.7 

151.4 

139.2 

124.9 

41.2 

37.9 

32.5 

102.4 

120.3 

116.7 

173.0 

194.9 

192.5 

251.9 

261.5 

268.2 

133.7 

122.9 

132.5 

106.0 

97.4 

79.6 

126.3 

117.6 

127.2 

27.5 

25.3 

23.8 

45.2 

41.5 

41.8 

14.4 

13.5 

14.5 

21.8 

20.1 

19.1 

174.1 

193.6 

192.4 

42.2 

38.7 

34.5 

575.9 

690.3 

663.6 

170.7 

156.9 

153.1 

22.8 

21.0 

18.5 

243.4 

246.5 

255.8 

75.9 

69.7 

69.2 

60.8 

61.9 

64.1 

355.5 

326.7 

355.2 

28.2 

27.2 

28.9 

93.0 

85.5 

79.9 

27.9 

25.6 

21.3 

130.5 

119.9 

112.4 

320.0 

294.0 

305.8 

39.4 

36.2 

36.9 

18.9 

17.4 

15.7 

125.4 

122.0 

129.1 

94.4 

86.8 

91.3 

66.8 

61.4 

54.9 

168.9 

155.2 

162.8 

11.6 

10.7 

9.3 

6.169.0    6,169.0    6,169.0 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  tot<.ls  due  to  rounding. 

Sources:  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
and  Allocations,  Entitlement  Period  5- 


Initial  Interstate  Data 
and  staff  calculations 


TABLE  2.— PER  CAPITA  SHARED  REVENUE  RECEIVED  BY 
STATE  AREAS  THROUGH  JAN.  6.  1975  (STATES  RECEIVING 
LESS  THAN  85  PERCENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE) 


State  area 


Per  capita 


Percent  of 
U.S.  average 


U.S.  average 

W2.67                    1 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Alaska 

Florida 

Ohio 

69.28 
68.06 
67  27 
65.36 
64.36 

100 

84 
82 
81 
79 
78 


Sources:  Department  of  the  Treasury,  "Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,"  Mar.  1,  1975;  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Current  Population  Reports,"  series  P-25  No  508 
November  1973.  ' 


TABLE  3.-SHARED  REVENUE  OF  STATE  AREAS  FOR  1972  IN 
RELATION  TO  THEIR  ESTIMATED  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  IN  FISCAL  1969-71 
(STATES  RECEIVING  SHARED  REVENUE  LESS  THAN  85 
PERCENT  OF  THEIR  PRORATED  FRACTION  OF  FEDERAL 
RECEIPTS) 


State  area 


Contribu- 
tions to 
Federal 
receipts 

(millions) 


Shared 

revenue 

(millions) 


Shared 

revenue 

as  percent 

of  receipts 


U.S.  total... 


ib,  301. 3       {5. 301. 3 


100 


Missouri 

Florida 

Alaska 

Illinois 

Delaware... 

Ohio 

New  Jersey. 

Nevada 

Connecticut. 


117.3 

172.9 

8.2 

346.4 

20.5 
286.8 
225.9 

16.4 
118.8 


98.3 

146.6 

6.6 

274.0 

16.1 
213.9 
166.6 

11.5 

67.2 


84 
84 
80 
79 
78 
75 
74 
70 
57 


Source:  Richard   P.  Nathan,  et  al., 
Sharing"  (Brookings,  1975),  table  4-2. 


"Monitoring  Revenue 


S. 1255 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Revenue  Sharing 
Amendments  of  1975". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C.  1225) 
Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  allocable  to  a  State 
under  this  section  for  any  entitlement  period 
is  the  sum  of  one-half  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2)  and  one-half 
of  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(3).";    and 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  its 
entirety. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  such  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  1226(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Division  Between  State  and  Local 
Governments^ — 

"(1)  In  General. — The  State  government 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  percentage, 
determined  under  paragraph  (2),  of  the 
amount  allocated  to  that  State  for  each 
entitlement  period.  The  remaining  portion 
of  each  State's  allocation  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  units  of  local  government  of  that 
State  provided  in  section  108. 

"(2)  State  Government  Percentage. — The 
percentage  which  a  State  government  is  en- 
titled to  receive  is  33  Va  percent  plus  or 
minus  the  number  of  percentage  points 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent)   by  which — 

"(A)  the  percentage  which  the  direct  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  State  government  is  of 
the  sum  of  the  direct  general  revenues  of 
the  State  government  and  al!  units  of  local 
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government  in  that  State,  is  greater  or  lesser, 
as  the  case  may  be,  than 

"(B)  the  percentage  which  the  direct 
general  revenues  of  all  State  goverruneots 
is  of  the  sum  of  the  direct  general  revenues 
of  all  State  governments  and  all  units  of 
local  governments  in  all  States." 

(b)  Section  109(a)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1228(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Direct  General  Reventtes. — The  di- 
rect general  revenues  of  a  government  means 
all  revenues  of  that  government  except  util- 
ity revenue,  liquor  store  revenue,  insurance 
trust  revenue,  and  Intergovernmental  reve- 
nue, as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  puri)oses." 

(c)  Section  108(b)  (6)  of  such  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  1227(b)(6))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  Maximum  and  Minimum  Per  Capita 
Entftlement. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  the  per  capita 
amount  allocated  to  any  county  area  or  any 
unit  of  local  government  (other  than  a 
county  government)  within  a  State  under 
this  section  for  any  entitlement  period  shall 
not  be  less  than  20  percent,  nor  more  than 
145  percent,  of  the  amount  allocated  to  all 
units  of  local  government  within  the  State 
under  section  107,  divided  by  the  population 
of  that  State." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1975,  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  entitlement 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Stafford,  Senator  Beall,  and  myself  a 
bill  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  the 
entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
during  this  body's  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  proposal  for  myself  and  15  other 
Senators  which  the  Senate  adopted, 
known  as  the  "Mathias  Amendment" 
which  changed  the  system  of  assistance 
under  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  from  one  of  State  al- 
lotments to  a  system  of  entitlements.  As 
Public  Law  93-380,  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  now  stands,  the 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  States 
under  part  B  for  initiating,  expanding, 
and  improving  programs  and  projects 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels  for  fiscal  year  1975 
is  based  on  a  system  of  entitlements  rath- 
er than  allotments  with  the  distribution 
of  such  entitlements  based  on  $8.75  per 
child  aged  3  through  21. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  I  intro- 
duced my  amendment  on  May  13.  1974, 
the  amendment  originally  covered  a  5- 
year  period.  If  the  original  amendment 
had  been  adopted,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  not  be  necessary. 
When  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Mathias  amendment  on  May  20, 1974, 
however,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  who  is  a 
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cosponsor  of  this  bill,  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  among  other  things  limited 
the  period  of  my  amendment  to  1  year. 
I  gladly  agreed  to  that  modification  and 
commended  it  to  the  favorable  judgement 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  was  persuaded 
by  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Senator  Williams,  who  contended  that 
action  was  imminent  on  his  bill,  S.  6, 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  a  more  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation.  I  now  quote  from  the  May  20, 

1974,  Congressional  Record  covering  the 
debate  on  the  Mathias  amendment: 

Senator  Williams.  The  Committee  has  set 
a  timetable  for  this  legislation  (S.  6),  and 
will  be  closing  the  hearing  record  In  early 
June  and  Intends  to  move  this  legislation  to 
the  Senate  floor  by  the  end  of  July. 

I  quote  further  from  the  May  20, 1974, 
Record : 

Senator  Williams.  The  timetable  for  move- 
ment of  S.  6  out  of  Committee  has  been  set, 
and  my  colleagues  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  that  comprehensive  legislation 
within  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  93d  Congress  ended 
in  December  and  S.  6  died  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  almost  a  year  ago,  I 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
S.  6  must  be  viewed  as  the  total  vehicle 
for  insuring  the  rights  of  handicapped 
children.  Happily,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  94th  Congress  with  the 
identical  bill  number,  S.  6.  I  still  hold 
the  same  views  of  that  bill  as  I  held  in 
the  93d  Congress.  Neither  the  Mathias 
amendment  of  last  year  nor  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  is  in  competition 
with  S.  6.  The  bill  we  are  sending  to  the 
desk  today  should  be  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Mathias  amendment 
of  laist  year:  mferely  as  a  means  of  ad- 
dressing a  growing  emergency  and  as  a 
necessary  step  in  the  eventual  construc- 
tion of  a  legislative  vehicle,  perhaps  S.  6, 
which  will  truly  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reforms  and  improvements  in  the 
educational  system  with  regards  to  hand- 
icapped children. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Williams 
has  developed  a  new  timetable  for  action 
on  his  bill  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  measure  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor.  Without  question,  a  bill  of 
the  magnitude  of  S.  6  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  before  final  action  is  taken. 
Nonetheless,  in  deference  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams' new  timetable  for  action,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  I  have  decided 
to  seek  only  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
entitlements  for  part  B  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapc>ed  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1976,  rather  than  a  3-year  exten- 
sion which  we  had  initially  considered 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  consideration 
before  the  Congress  is  do  we  wish  to  allow 
the  more  equitable  system  of  entitle- 
ments to  States  for  education  of  handi- 
capped children  to  expire  on  June  30, 

1975,  or  do  we  desire  to  continue  the 
commitment  we  made  last  year  to  the 
States  and  handicapped  children  across 
this  Nation  when  we  enacted  the  new 
amendments  to  the  Education  of  the 


Handicapped  Act.  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  financial  goals  we  established  in  last 
year's  legislation  will  not  be  abandoned 
by  the  94th  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  93d  Congress  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  assisting  States 
to  reach  the  goal  of  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  handicapped  children. 
While  we  failed  to  fully  appropriate  the 
level  of  funds  contemplated  under  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  the 
Congress  did  provide  the  States  with  an 
additional  $52  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  an  additional  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  for  services  to  handicapped 
children.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  go  on 
record  with  the  Senate  today  in  an- 
nouncing that  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  I  will  seek 
to  increase  substantially  the  fiscal  year 
1976  advanced  funded  appropriations 
above  the  $100  million  approved  by  the 
Congress.  While  the  94th  Congress  has 
started  in  the  proper  direction  by  reject- 
ing the  administration's  proposed  re- 
scission in  the  State  grand  program  of 
$52,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976,  we  must  move 
forward  in  our  quest  to  enable  the  50 
States  to  initiate  and  expand  services  to 
handicapped  children  on  a  scale  sought 
after  by  parents  and  educators  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  citl2«ns  of  this  Nation. 
When,  however,  we  apply  that  concept 
to  handicapped  children,  it  is  clear  thaf 
America  is  a  long  way  from  achieving 
what  we  profess  to  believe.  The  bill  we 
ofifer  today,  along  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  financial  assistance  to  the 
States,  which  I  shall  seek  this  year,  will 
represent  one  more  major  step  toward 
achieving  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  7  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  (a)  section  614  (a)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
after  "fiscal  year  1975"  the  following:  "tuid 
fiscal  year  1976". 

(b)  Section  614(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1975"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(c)  Section  614(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  "fiscal  year  1976"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  fiscal  year  1976". 

(d)(1)  Section  611(c)(2)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  as  in  effect  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years 
1976.  and  1976". 

(2)  Section  611(d)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  as  in  effect  for  fiscal  years 

1975  and  1976  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976". 

(3)  Section  612(a)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  as  In  effect  for  fiscal  years 

1976  and  1976  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30.  1975"  and 
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Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "flscal  years  1975 
and  1976". 

(e)  Section  611(b)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "^l.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976  and". 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  with  Senator  Mathias  in 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
cently passed  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
provision  that  is  called  "The  Mathias 
Funding  Formula." 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware. 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  last  year  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  establish  an  en- 
titlement formula  for  funding  of  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Law.  The  Senate  adopted  this 
formula  along  with  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
due  process  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  to  require  States  to  begin  edu- 
cating all  our  handicapped  children. 

In  the  time  since  this  has  been  en- 
acted, the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  has  been  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant advances  toward  the  goal  of  ed- 
ucation of  all  handicapped  children.  I 
am  advised  that  new  State  plan  require- 
ments and  procedural  guarantees  are  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  States  and  we  are 
even  with  limited  funding,  able  to  pro- 
gress toward  our  goal. 

I  think  this  progress  is  extremely  im- 
portant especially  when  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  education  in  the  earliest 
years  can  help  ameliorate  a  handi- 
capping condition.  And  I  think  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  our  handi- 
capped citizens  truly  -\-ant  equal  pro- 
tection and  equal  opportunity  under  our 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  6  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Williams,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
cepts and  goals  of  S.  6. 

The  reason  for  Senator  Mathias'  and 
my  action  today  is  to  provide  an  alter- 
nate means  of  increasing  funding  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  if,  because 
of  the  complexities  of  S.  6.  we  are  not 
able  to  meet  Senator  Williams'  antici- 
pated schedule  for  S.  6,  which  as  I  under- 
stand it.  should  pass  the  Senate  before 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  last  year  pro- 
vided for  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  it  is  my  anticipation  that  in 
the  future  we  will  be  increasing  sig- 
nificantly the  Federal  role  in  helping  ed- 
ucate handicapped  children.  This  Is  a 
proper  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  fby  request)  ■ 
S.  1257.  A  bUI  to  extend  the  educational 
broadcasting  faculties  program  and  to 
provide  authority  for  the  support  of 
demonstrations  in  telecommunications 
technologies  for  the  distribution  of 
health,  education,  and  social  service  In- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS    rACILrnES   AND    DEMON- 
STHATION    ACT    OF    J  975 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  by  re- 
quest, for  myself  and  Senator  Pearson,  I 


introduce  the  Telecommunications  Facil- 
ities and  Demonstration  Act  of  1975,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  a  summary  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

March  3, 1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presitent:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
Blderation  of  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
extend  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Facili- 
ties Program  and  to  provide  authority  for 
the  support  ol  demonstrations  In  telecom- 
mununicatlons  technologies  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  health,  education,  and  social  service 
information,  and  for  other  purposes."  This 
bUl  Is  similar  to  H.R.  17406  introduced  for 
the  Administration  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  ninety-third  Congress. 

This  bill  has  two  basic  purposes.  First,  the 
Department's  direct  support  for  over-the-alr 
educational  radio  and  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities  would  be  extended  for  a  five- 
year  period.  Television  broadcast  coverage  of 
these  stations  now  extends  to  almost  78  per- 
cent of  the  population,  while  radio  coverage 
is  approximately  65  percent;  extension  of  the 
faculties  program  for  this  additional  period 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  essentially  to  satisfy 
the  original  goals  of  the  program  while  phas- 
ing down  its  direct  support  for  construction 
01  broadcasting  facilities. 

Moreover,  because  the  number  of  public 
television  stations  in  the  coimtry  represents 
a  nearly  complete  and  mature  system  and 
because  increased  broadcast  coverage  Is 
achievable  only  at  unacceptably  high  per- 
viewer  costs  as  the  100  percent  coverage 
level  is  approached,  the  funding  crlterU  for 
the  broadcasting  facilities  program  wovUd  be 
amended  to  emphasize  (1)  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  capability  of  existing  facilities 
(2)  adapting  existing  faculties  to  additional 
educational  uses,  and  (3)  extending  educa- 
tional broadcasting  services,  with  due  con- 
sideration to  equitable  coverage  of  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  would  provide 
authority  for  a  telecommunications  program 
designed  to  demonstrate  ways  to  meet  the 
common  needs  of  the  health  and  education 
community. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  sinele 
broad  authority  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  create  the  multi-user  telecommuni- 
cations services  and  facilities  which  wUl 
make  it  possible  for  health,  education,  and 
social  service  providers  Jointly  to  develop 
more  efficient  and  economical  means  of 
meeting  the  nation's  needs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  the 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  program  for  the  supports 
through  grants  or  contracts— of  demonstra- 
tions in  the  use  and  application  of  non- 
broadcast  telecommunications  facilities  and 
equipment  (such  as  cables  and  satellites) 
Moreover,  the  legislation  would  provide  the 
authority  to  assist  in  the  Initial  application 
of  communications  facilities  that  are  unique- 
ly suited  to  the  needs  of  the  health  and 
education  community.  Including  the  pur- 
chase by  grantees  or  contractois  of  neces- 
sary telecommunications  services  from  com- 
mercial carriers. 

The  bUl  would  authortze  appropriations 
totaling  $35  million  over  five  years^ 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  convenience 
a  brief  summary  and  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  consiaeration 
of  this  proposal.  .^ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legls 
latlon  woud  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President.  6  »ui  oi 

Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Secretary. 


Summary  op  the  Telecommunications  Fa- 
ciLrriEs  AND  Demonstration  Act  op  1975 
The  basic  purposes  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1975    are    (i)     to    extend    the    educational 
broad^ting  facilities  program  for  Ave  years 
and  (2)   to  provide  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  support  demonsla-ations  In  modern 
telecommunications  technologies  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  dissemination  of  health   edu- 
ra,tlon,  and  other  social  service  Information 
The  Act  would  modify  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  educational  broadcasting  to  include  not 
only  direct  support  for  particular  facilities 
Identified    in    the   Communications   Act   of 
1934  (hereinafter  "the  Act"),  which  are  over 
-ho    air    radio    and    television    broadcasting 
stations,    but    also    more    indirect    support 
through  demonstration  grants  and  contracts" 
of  a  wide  range  of  modern  telecommunica- 
tion technologies.  In  many  instances  such 
technologies   may   provide   a   more   efficient 
and  economical  means  of  meeting  some  of 
the  country's  health,  education,  and  social 
service  needs. 

The  Act  would  have  the  short  title  of  the 
"Telecommunications  Faculties  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1975". 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  would  modify  the 
headings  of  part  IV  of  tiUe  III  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  or  subpart  A 
thereof  to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by 
thU  bUl.  The  declaration  of  purpose  con- 
tained m  section  390  of  the  Act  would  also 
be  amended  to  reflect  the  broadened  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Section  3  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years.  Sums 
so  appropriated  would  remain  avaUable  to 
fund  applications  submitted  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981. 

Section  4(a)  would  amend  the  ellgibUity 
requirements  for  the  educational  broadcast- 
ing faculties  program  to  Include  nonprofit 
coUeges  and  universities  as  well  as  publlcally 
supported  Institutions.  Section  4(b)  would 
amend  the  funding  criteria  for  the  educa- 
tional broadcastUig  faculties  program  to  em- 
phasize (A)  the  strengthening  of  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  existing  noncommercial  educational 
broadcast  stations,  (B)  adapting  existing 
noncommercial  educational  brcadcast  facul- 
ties to  additional  educational  uses,  and  (C) 
extending  noncommercial  educational  broad- 
casting services  with  due  consideration  to 
quitable  coverage  of  all  areas  in  the 
country. 

Section  5  adds  to  the  Act  a  new  section 
392A  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  in  order  to  pro- 
vide demonstration  p.-o  ects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nonbroadcast  communications  fa- 
culties and  services  for  the  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  delivery  of  health,  education, 
and  social  service  information.  Any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency,  organization  or 
Institution  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  new 
section  sets  forth  the  requirements  which 
applications  for  grants  or  contracts  for  tele- 
communications demonstrations  must  meet. 
Such  applications  must  provide  assurance: 

(1)  that  the  protect  offers  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  demonstrating  Innovative  methods  or 
techniques  of  utilizing  nonbroadcast  tele- 
communications equipment  or  facilities 
which  relate  to  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

(2)  that  the  applicant  will  retain  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  project; 
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(3)  that  the  applicant  has  the  manage- 
ment and  technical  capabUlty  to  carry  out 
the  project;  and 

(4)  that  acquired  facilities  and  equipment 
will  be  used  only  for  health,  education,  and 
social  services  purposes. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  392 A 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  any 
project. 

Subsection  (d)  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  new  section  for  construction 
of  structures,  but  would  permit  necessary 
minor  remodeling  which  is  incident  to  the 
installation  of  equipment  and  facilities. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  a  definition  of  the 
term  "nonbroadcast  telecommunications  fa- 
culties". 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  demonstra- 
tions funded  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
continue  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three 
years. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  grantees  to  submit 
annual  summary  and  evaluation  reports. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Beall,    Mr.    Brock,    Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Jav- 
iTS,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  con- 
nection  with    fixed    price    Government 
contracts.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    EMERGENCY    RELIEF   ACT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  the  Small  Business  Emergency 
Relief  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
grant  emergency  relief  to  small  business 
contractors  who  have  fixed  price  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  are  encountering 
unavoidable  diflSculties  during  perform- 
ance because  of  the  effects  of  the  very 
rapid  rate  of  inflaticn. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  today,  Is 
the  same  bill  as  S.  3619,  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  second  session  of  the  93d 
Congress  on  October  9,  1974.  After  S. 
3619  passed  the  Senate,  it  was  sent  to 
the  House  and  referred  to  the  House 
Comimttee  on  the  Judiciary.  Due  to  the 
press  of  other  matters,  S.  3619  was  not 
considered  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee before  the  end  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress in  December,  1974. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
executive  agencies  to  terminate  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government,  any 
fixed  price  contract  between  that  agency 
and  a  small  business  concern  upon  a 
finding  that:  First,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  the  concern  has 
experienced  or  is  experiencing  significant 
unanticipated  cost  increases  directly  af- 
fecting the  cost  of  contract  compliance; 
and  second,  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  or  are  causing  such  cost  increases 
were,  or  are  being,  experienced  generally 
by  other  small  business  concerns  in  the 
market  at  the  same  time  and  are  not 
caused  by  the  negligence,  underbidding, 
or  other  special  management  factors 
peculiar  to  that  small  business  concern. 

In  March  of  last  year,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  sent  a  questionnaire  to  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country,  in  the 
manufacturing,  research  and  develop- 
ment, service,  construction,  and  other 


fields.  The  questionnaire  solicited  infor- 
mation concemin(^  problems  being  en- 
countered by  firms  in  the  Government 
procurement  process — from  the  adver- 
tising of  the  contracting  opportunity  to 
the  payment  on  the  completed  contract 
or  the  claim  for  additional  money. 

In  answers  from  135  smaJl  businesses 
having  1,349  Government  confxacts  with 
a  total  value  of  nearly  $91  million,  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
they  were  paying  higher  than  anticipated 
prices  for  supplies.  Contractors  statetl 
that  prices  for  needed  supplies  had  sky- 
rocketed beyond  any  expectation  and 
some  were  left  not  only  without  an'^' 
profit  on  their  contracts,  but  were  per- 
forming a  losing  contract,  if  they  could 
perform  it  at  all.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
respondents  complained  of  late  or  de- 
layed deliveries  of  supplies.  Instead  of 
receiving  delivery  on  ordered  supplies  in 
days  or  weeks,  the  waiting  time  has  gone 
to  months  and  literally  years. 

To  look  more  closely  at  the  problems 
highlighted  by  answers  to  the  question- 
naire, the  Government  Procurement  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  May  21, 
1974.  Numerous  small  businessmen  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  detailing 
the  difficulties  they  were  encountering 
in  performing  fixed  price  Government 
contracts  in  the  Ught  of  material  short- 
ages and  inflation.  Escalation  clauses 
were  not  included  in  their  contracts  and 
after  controls  were  lifted,  material  prices 
skyrocketed  and  the  contractors  were 
obliged  to  perform  their  contracts  at  the 
fixed  prices  appearing  in  their  contracts 
while  they  were  paying  more  for  goods 
and  supplies.  These  contractors  testified 
that  they  were  in  deep  trouble,  many  to 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  because  of  the 
Government  contracts  they  were  trying 
to  honor. 

Since  the  hearings  last  May,  the  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  Subcommittee 
has  heard  from  many  additional  small 
firms  who  are  also  caught  in  the  bind  of 
soaring  inflation  and  material  shortages. 
In  case  after  case  contracting  officers  of 
the  Government  have  been  sympathetic 
to  the  contractors  plight  but  have  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  give  additional 
money  to  the  contractor.  They  are  help- 
less to  provide  any  form  of  relief  absent 
some  authority  provided  by  legislation. 

We  cannot  blame  the  situation  of  these 
contractors  on  poor  business  judgment 
when  the  problem  is  so  widespread 
among  small  business  Government  con- 
tractors. Those  small  firms  do  not  have 
the  economic  resiliency  to  withstand 
substantial  losses.  They  do  not  have  the 
capital  backing  nor  the  borrowing  ca- 
pability that  a  large  firm  may  have  to 
ride  out  the  storm. 

In  response  to  the  needs  voiced  in  the 
subcommittee  hearing,  I  introduced  S. 
3619,  the  "Small  Business  Emergency 
Relief  Act."  on  June  11.  1974.  The  biU 
authorized  Government  agencies  having 
contracts  with  small  business  to  modify 
fixed  price  contracts  to  permit  addi- 
tional compensation  commensurate 
with  unanticipated  increases  in  the  rate 
of  infiation  and  give  additional  time  in 
performance  of  the  contract  where  the 
energy  crisis  caused  problems  for  the 
contractor. 


The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, to  which  S.  3619  was  referred,  im- 
dertook  a  review  of  the  bill  and  after 
discussions  with  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, determined  that  granting  mone- 
tary relief  to  a  contractor  could  be 
characterized  as  a  specialized  Federal 
"bailout."  As  a  result,  the  committee 
considered  and  accepted  a  substitute 
which  would  not  require  an  additional 
outlay  of  money  to  contractors  seeking 
relief  but  instead,  would  relieve  the  con- 
tractor of  his  obligation  to  perform  un- 
der the  contract.  The  amended  version 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  passed 
the  Senate  October  9,  1974. 

The  Congress  has  encouraged  small 
business  to  seek  Government  contracts 
and  in  the  Small  Business  Act,  Congress 
estrblished  a  policy  which  requires  Gov- 
emnient  procuring  agencies  to  give  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  contracts  and 
purchases  to  small  businesses.  We  have 
encouraged  small  business  to  seek  Gov- 
ernment contracts  but  the  inflationary 
economy  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
penalizes  those  who  bid.  As  a  result, 
small  finn;-  are  bidding  on  fewer  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  are  turning  away 
from  Government  procurement  oppor- 
tunities. Thfc  Government  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  these  valuable  suppliers. 

Those  smaJl  firms  who  are  trapped  in 
fixed  price  contracts  urgently  need  re- 
lief. Procuring  agencies  are  helpless  to 
provide  relief  absent  some  authority  pro- 
vided by  legislation. 

The  bill  I  an  introducing  today  does 
not  provide  a  monetary  adjustment  of 
the  contract,  it  would  merely  relieve  the 
contractor  from  his  obligation  to  per- 
form upon  documentation  that  his  pre- 
dicament was  not  the  result  of  negli- 
gence or  deliberate  underbidding. 

The  bill  sets  strict  time  limitations  for 
termination  authority.  It  would  cover 
only  fixed  price  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  period  infiuenced  by  price 
controls— August  15,  1971,  through 
AprU  30,  1974. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  and  sup- 
porting the  Small  Business  Emergency 
Relief  Act  so  that  relief  may  be  granted 
to  the  many  small  business  concerns  who 
are  in  deep  trouble  today  trying  to  honor 
fixed  price  Government  contracts  which 
they  were  awarded  prior  to  the  time  of 
material  shortages  and  sharply  increas- 
ing costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1259 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Emergency  Relief  Act." 
policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  small  business  concerns  which 
have  fixed-price  Government  contracts  in 
cases  where  such   concerns  encounter  slg- 
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nlficant  and  unavoidable  dlfflcultlea  during 
performance  because  of  the  energy  crisis  or 
rapid  and  unexpected  escalations  of  contract 
costs. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "executive  agency"  means  an 
executive  department,  a  military  department, 
and  an  Independent  establishment  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  101.  102,  and  104(1), 
respectively,  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  also  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
ration within  the  meaning  of  section  101  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  as  given 
under  section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

AUTHORrry 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Pursuant  to  an  application  by  a 
small  business  concern,  the  heswl  of  any  ex- 
ecutive agency  may  terminate  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government  any  flxed-prlce 
contract  between  that  agency  and  such 
small  business  concern,  upon  a  finding  that — 

(1)  during  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, the  concern  has  experienced  or  is  ex- 
periencing significant  unanticipated  cost  In- 
creases directly  affecting  the  cost  of  contract 
compUance;  and 

(2)  the  conditions  which  have  caused  or 
are  causing  such  cost  increases  were,  or  are 
being,  experienced  generaUy  by  other  small 
business  concerns  in  the  market  at  the  same 
time  and  are  not  caused  by  negligence,  un- 
derbidding, or  other  special  management 
factors  pecuUar  to  that  small  business  con- 
cern. 

(8)  A  statement  and  evidence  of  the  con- 
tractors estimate  of  the  final  price  of  the 
contract,  given  effect  to  all  escalation, 
changes,  extras,  and  other  comparable  factors 
known  or  contemplated  by  the  contractor; 

(9)  A  statement  of  any  claims  known  or 
contemplated  by  the  contractor  against  the 
Government  involving  the  contract  in  ques- 
tion, other  than  those  referred  to  under  (8) 
above: 

(10)  An  estimate  of  the  contractors  total 
profit  or  loss  under  the  contract  if  required 
to  complete  at  the  original  contract  price; 

(in  An  estimate  of  the  total  profits  from 
other  Government  business,  and  all  other 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  the  date 
the  first  contract  Involved  to  the  latest  esti- 
mated date  of  completion  of  any  other  con- 
tracts involved: 

( 12)  Balance  sheets,  certified  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  as  of  the  end  of  the  con- 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  the  date 
of  the  first  contract,  as  of  the  end  of  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  and  as  of  the  date 
of  the  request  together  with  income  state- 
ments for  annual  periods  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  first  balance  sheet;  and 

(13)  A  list  of  all  salaries,  bonuses  and  all 
other  forms  of  compensation  of  the  principal 
officers  or  partners  and  of  all  dividends  and 
other  withdrawals,  and  all  payments  to 
stockholders  in  any  form  since  the  date  of 
the  first  contract  Involved. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  5.  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  delegate  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act.  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  an  appro- 
priate level  that  will  permit  the  expendltlous 
processing  of  applications  under  this  Act 
and  to  ensure  the  uniformity  of  its  aoDli- 
cation.  '^'^ 

LIMriATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  authority  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  during  the  period  from  August  15 
1971,  through  April  30,  1974. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  Act 
shall  terminate  December  31,  1975. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  many 
small  businesses  are  presently  faced  with 
an    economic    squeeze    between    infla- 
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tionary  cost  increases  and  fixed  price 
contracts  made  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  with  Senator  Hathaway  and 
nine  other  Senators  will  provide  much- 
needed  relief  for  small  businesses  facing 
serious  financial  loss  as  a  result  of  these 
negotiated  agreements. 

The  contracts  affected  are  those  en- 
tered into  during  the  period  of  price  con- 
trols from  mid-1971  until  early  1974. 
Since  that  time  the  controls  have  been 
lifted  resulting  in  small  firms  facing 
spirallng  inflation  costs  due  to  ma- 
terial shortages  and  the  energy  crisis. 

Although  Federal  agencies  have  been 
sympathetic  to  these  concerns,  they  have 
lacked  the  legislative  authority  to  pro- 
vide any  form  of  relief.  This  bill,  the 
Small  Business  Emergency  Relief  Act, 
would  grant  these  agencies  the  scope  to 
terminate  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government  any  fixed  price  contract 
made  during  the  price  control  period  be- 
tween the  agency  and  a  small  business 
concern. 

This  legislation  will  not  provide  a  bail- 
out to  small  business  concerns,  it  merely 
prevents  a  firm  from  taking  any  addi- 
tional losses  that  might  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy. In  addition,  those  firms  must 
supply  evidence  that  their  losses  were 
not  the  result  of  negligence  or  deliberate 
underbidding.  Contractors  affected  would 
only  have  a  specific  time  limitation  end- 
ing December  31,  1975,  to  apply  for  reUef 
from  contractual  agreements. 

Small  businesses  across  the  country 
face  financial  losses  that  could  lead  to 
disastrous  consequences.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress takes  action  now  to  provide  relief, 
many  small  firms  will  be  strangled. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  : 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  multiyear  leases  through  use  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  fund  without 
obligating  the  total  anticipated  payments 
to  be  made  under  such  leases.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  save  up  to  $150  million 
in  Federal  leasing  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment. 

As  an  amendment  to  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Propei-ty  and  Administration 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759), 
this  new  subsection  (H)  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  en- 
ter Into  multiyear  leases  through  the  use 
of  the  automatic  data  processing  fund 
without  obligating  the  total  anticipated 
payments  to  be  made  tmder  such  leases 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  the  one  intro- 
duced by  request  last  session  (S.  2785). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  <3ovem- 
ment  Operations,  the  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  19,  1974,  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  which  did  not  act  before  the 
93d  Congress  adjourned. 

In  this  period  of  economic  stress,  it  Is 
our  obligation  to  Initiate  and  encourage 
eflScient  and  conscientious  spending  in 
our  Federal  agencies  Wasteful  spend- 
ing practices  are  today  outrageous.   I 


am  pleased  that  last  session,  our  Pro- 
curement Subcommittee,  and  this  year, 
our  new  Federal  Spending  Practices  and 
Efficiency  Subcommittee,  has  mounted  a 
broad  campaign  to  overhaul  the  Govern- 
ment's antiquated  system  for  spending 
$60  billion  a  year  In  purchasing  goods 
and  services. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment and  supported  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  a  report  entitled  "Mul- 
tiyear Leasing  and  Govemmentwide  Pur- 
chase of  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Equipment  and  Results  in  Significant 
Savings,"— B-1 15369— of  May  7,  1974  As 
GAO  concluded  in  that  report: 

Almost  all  of  the  $390  mlUlon  that  the 
government  spent  to  rent  ADP  equipment 
In  fiscal  year  1969  was  for  short-term  rentals 
.  .  .  generally  the  most  costly  acquisition 
method. 

Furthermore,  GAO  discovered : 
since  many  agencies  do  not  seek  compe- 
tition before  renewing  leases  under  schedule 
contracts,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
Government  is  leasing  a  major  part  of  its 
ADP  equipment  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Most  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
offer  discounts  under  multiyear  leases. 
Since  most  Government  leased  ADP 
equipment  is  for  3  or  more  years,  GAO 
concluded  that  the  rental  of  the  equip- 
ment under  multiyear  leasing  would  be 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  limited  funds 
available  for  such  equipment. 

It  is  essential  that  competitive  pro- 
posals be  solicited  for  Initial  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  renewal  of  ADP  equipment  as 
well  as  software,  maintenance,  related 
equipment,  supplies  and  services.  Com- 
petition should  not  be  limited  to  man- 
ufacturers, but  should  include  the  pro- 
posals of  third-party  sources  and  non- 
manufacturing  businesses. 

Presently,  GSA  has  authority  to  enter 
into  multiyear  leases,  payment  of  which 
comes  from  a  revolving  fund  established 
by  section  111(c)  of  the  Property  Act 
But  under  31  U.S.C.  665(a) : 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  or  authorize  an  expenditure — in 
excess  of  the  amount  available  therein. 

Accordingly,  the  amount  payable  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  multiyear  lease 
must  not  be  obligated  from  the  fund 
at  the  time  of  contracting.  However,  as 
GAO  recommended,  this  legislation 
would  authorize  GSA  to  enter  Into  lease 
agreements  without  Immediately  obli- 
gating the  total  anticipated  payment, 
but  rather  than  cash  balances  of  the 
ADP  fund  be  maintained  in  such 
amounts  as  is  necessary  for  cash  dis- 
bursements of  payments. 

In  an  August  20,  1973,  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  Arthur  Samp- 
son, Administrator  of  GSA,  stated : 

A  GAO  comparison  of  multiyear  versus 
short-term  rental  rate  for  1,066  systems  in 
the  government's  inventory  of  June  1969 
indicated  possible  savings  of  $70  million  un- 
der 3 -year  leases  and  $155  million  under  5- 
year  leases. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  GAO  and  GSA 
and  industry  representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  some  pertinent  descriptive  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s. 1260 

Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
759)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  multiyear  contracts  under  this 
section  financed  through  the  fund  and  may 
Incur  or  authorize  obligations  In  excess  of 
the  amoimt  avaUable  In  the  fund,  except 
that  (1)  the  amount  of  unfunded  obligations 
incurred  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  specified  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  that  fiscal  year.  (2)  the  cash 
balances  of  the  fund  shall  be  maintained 
in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any 
time  for  cash  disbursements  to  be  made 
from  the  fund,  and  (3)  the  term  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  contract  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  years. 

"(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  also  includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  hardware,  software,  main- 
tenance, related  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  related  services." 

Excerpts  From  Report 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  amends  section  111  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  79  Stat.  1127.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
759)  by  adding  two  new  subsections  (h)  and 
(i).  These  subsections  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  to  enter  into  multiyear  leases 
(not  to  exceed  ten  years)  of  automatic  data 
processing  (ADP)  equipment  at  amounts  in 
excess  of  what  Is  available  in  the  fund,  pro- 
vided the  amount  of  unfunded  obligations 
authorized  is  not  needed  and  the  balances 
of  the  fund  are  maintained  in  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  at  any  time  for  cash  dis- 
bursements to  be  made  therefrom.  Thus, 
the  United  States  Government,  the  world's 
largest  user  of  ADP  equipment,  would  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  multiyear  lease 
savings  that  are  available  to  any  private 
business.  The  bill  also  clarifies  that  the 
authority  to  enter  into  multiyear  leases  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  ex- 
tends to  collateral  maintenance,  software 
and  other  kinds  of  supplies  and  services  that 
normally  flow  with  ADP  equipment  acquisi- 
tion 

NEED   POR  THE   LEGISLATION 

The  Government  is  expending  $35  to  $75 
miUlon  more  for  Installed  computer  equip- 
ment under  short-term  leases  than  It  would 
under  firm-term  multiyear  leases.  MUlions 
of  doUars  of  additional  savings  are  possible 
through  the  use  of  multiyear  contracting  for 
new  equipment  and  maintenance  services 
associated  with  long-term  leases.  S.  2785 
would  permit  the  Government  to  obtain  bet- 
ter terms,  more  effective  competition  and. 
in  short,  operate  in  the  marketplace  In  a 
manner  comparable  to  commercial  lessees  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment. 

Presently,  GSA  has  multiyear  leasing  au- 
thority for  acquisition  of  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  through  the  ADP 
Fund.  However,  since,  under  31  U.S.C.  665(a) . 
"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  or  authorize  an  expenditure — in 
excess  of  the  amount  available  therein;" 
the  amount  payable  for  the  entire  period  of 
the  multiyear  lease  must  be  obligated  from 
the  fund  at  the  time  of  contracting.  This 
provision  severely  limits  the  use  of  the  ADP 
Fimd  for  multiyear  leasing;  therefore,  GSA 


and  other  Federal  agencies  are  generally 
forced  to  enter  into  short-term  leases,  or 
long-term  leases  with  termination  rights. 
Both  of  these  types  of  leases  are  consider- 
ably more  expensive  than  firm-term  multi- 
year  leases. 

•  *  •  «  • 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  amends  section  111  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  by  adding  two  subsections. 

Subsection  {h)  would  enable  GSA  to  en- 
ter into  multiyear  leases  at  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  available  in  the  ADP  Fund. 
Restrictions  are  placed  on  this  authority  to 
enable  Congress  to  maintain  visibility  and 
control  over  the  F^ind.  An  additional  provi- 
sion limits  the  terms  for  performance  of 
multiyear  leases  placed  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  to  ten  years. 

Following  is  a  further  elaboration  on  each 
of  the  above  three  elements  of  subsection 
(h): 

Firm-term  multiyear  leases 

GSA's  authority  to  execute  firm-term 
multiyear  leases  for  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  is  severely  restricted  because 
governing  laws  require  obligation  of  the  to- 
tal cost  for  the  entire  p>eriod  of  the  lease  at 
the  time  of  contracting.  These  laws  provide, 
in  part,  that: 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  or  authorize  an  expendi- 
ture from  or  create  or  authorize  an  obliga- 
tion under  any  appropriation  or  fund  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  available  therein;  nor 
shall  any  such  officer  or  employee  involve 
the  Government  in  any  contract  or  other 
obllgtlon,  for  the  payment  of  money  for  any 
purpose,  in  advance  of  appropriations  made 
for  such  purpose  unless  such  contract  or  ob- 
ligation Is  authorized  by  law.  (31  U.S.C. 
665(a)] 

"No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made,  unless  the  same 
Is  atuborized  by  law  or  Is  imder  an  appro- 
priation adequate  to  its  fulfillment,"  .  .  . 
[41U.S.C.  Ill 

Subsection  (h)  would  remove  this  restric- 
tion, thereby  permitting  GSA  to  iise  firm- 
term  multiyear  leases  rather  than  short- 
term  rentals  of  one  year  or  less. 

Diu^ng  the  hearings  on  S.  2785  the  (Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manufac- 
turers Association  (CBEMA)  representative 
cautioned  that  If  the  Government  applies 
the  authority  of  this  bill  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  conflict  with  normal  commercial  oper- 
ations, then  countercosts  would  arise  which 
would  offset  the  advantages  of  true  multi- 
year  leasing.  He  ptointed  out  that  in  return 
for  payment  of  a  lesser  sum  over  a  specific 
number  of  years,  the  ADP  vendor  expects  a 
long-term  commitment  of  cash  flow  which 
can  be  discounted  by  a  bank  or  used  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan.  The  Committee  took  the 
position  that  the  objective  of  the  bill  Is  to 
gain  for  the  Government  the  same  benefits 
that  are  available  to  the  private  sector  from 
multiyear  contracts.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee desires  the  Government's  use  of 
multiyear  contracting  to  be  consistent  with 
normal  commercial  practice.  The  Committee 
expects  GSA  to  use  a  multiyear  contract 
that  is.  In  fact,  a  marketplace  mechanism. 

Another  point  that  arose  during  the  hear- 
ings was  whether  the  multiyear  contracting 
authority  should  be  extended  to  user  agen- 
cies. CBEMA  suggested  that  S.  2785  Is  un- 
necessarily restrictive  in  limiting  multiyear 
leasing  to  GSA's  ADP  Fund.  After  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  this  suggestion,  the 
Committee  determined  that  the  CBEMA  ob- 
jective of  maximizing  use  of  the  multiyear 
authority  could  best  be  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  Public  Law  89-306  that 
established  GSA  as  the  focal  point  for  ADP 
management  within  the  executive  branch. 


The  approach  adopted  in  S.  2785  of  estab- 
lishing the  ADP  Fund  as  the  single  source 
of  funding  for  multiyear  ADP  contracts  has 
a  number  of  advantages: 

OSA  can  consider  the  tiseful  life  of  ADP 
equipment  to  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
Individual  agencies,  either  from  annual  ap- 
propriations or  from  revolving  funds,  would 
only  be  able  to  conunit  funds  for  their  Indi- 
vidual needs. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  that,  "the  amount 
of  unfunded  obligations  incurred  during 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
specified  in  an  appropriation  Act  for  that 
fiscal  year,"  assures  congressional  control 
over  these  expenditures.  Broadening  the  bUl 
to  authorize  other  agencies,  through  annual 
appropriations  or  revolving  funds,  to  con- 
tract on  a  multiyear  basis  would  diffuse 
accountability  to  such  a  point  that  Congress 
could  lose  a  great  measure  of  fiscal  control. 
By  funding  all  firm-term  multiyear  con- 
tracts through  the  ADP  Fund  (including 
those  procurements  delegated  to  other  agen- 
cies) .  single  payment  discounts  from  vendors 
of  2  to  4  percent  annually  are  expected. 

One  source  of  ADP  funding  to  Interface 
with  the  market  and  its  supporting  financial 
institutions  would  enhance  the  Govern- 
ment's bargaining  position  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ADP  equipment. 

The  concept  in  S.  2785  of  the  ADP  Fund 
serving  as  the  single  source  of  funding  for 
multiyear  ADP  contracts  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  GSA 
by  Public  Law  89-306.  Senate  Report  89-938. 
pertaining  to  this  law.  discussed  the  need  for 
the  Fund  and  GSA's  operation  of  the  Fund 
In  these  terms: 

The  Fund  would  afford  an  effective  means 
of  attaining  economic  acquisition  of  Gov- 
ernment ADP  equipment. 

Were  all  ADP  purchase  and  lease  money  In 
"one  pocket."  the  Government  would  be  in  a 
stronger  bargaining  position  In  dealing  with 
the  manufacturers. 

But  the  most  compelling  need  for  the  re- 
volving fund  Is  In  establishing  the  single 
purchaser  concept  In  Government  ADP 
acquisition. 

Essentially,  all  Federal  agencies  would 
lease  equipment  from  the  GSA  revolving 
fund. 

By  proper  use  of  the  authority  conveyed  in 
the  Brooks  bill,  as  amended  by  5.  2785,  all 
of  the  above  advantages  can  be  realized, 
while  maximizing  use  of  the  multiyear  con- 
tracting authority.  It  will  also  be  possible 
to  use  selectively,  the  capabilities  for  ADP 
procurement  that  exist  within  the  user  agen- 
cies. The  procedure  to  be  employed  by  GSA 
in  Implementing  S.  2785,  is  explained  in  the 
Agency's  letter  of  April  5,  1974.  It  should  be 
noted  that  In  recent  years  GSA  has  dele- 
gated approximately  81  percent  of  the  ADP 
procurements  to  user  agencies  (in  terms  of 
dollar  value) . 

Under  the  GSA  procedure,  when  a  procure- 
ment delegation  Is  made  to  an  agency  to 
enter  Into  a  firm-term  multiyear  lease  with- 
out fuU  obligation  of  funds,  the  authority 
to  cite  and  obligate  the  ADP  Fund  will  also 
be  delegated.  The  Fund  then  would  under- 
write the  contract  and  make  payments  to 
the  vendor,  and  the  user  agency  would  reim- 
burse the  Fund  from  annual  appropriations. 
To  Insure  that  there  Is  no  legal  Impedi- 
ment to  GSA  delegating  an  agency  author- 
ity to  cite  and  obligate  the  Fund,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  asked  for  an  opin- 
ion. GAO  confirmed  that  there  Is  no  pro- 
hibition against  this  practice,  as  long  as  GSA 
maintains  adequate  overall  supervision  of 
Federal  agencies  procurement  of  ADP  equip- 
ment and  provided  the  amount  of  unfunded 
obligations  authorized  Is  not  exceeded  and 
that  there  is  sufficient  balance  In  the  ADP 
Fund  to  make  required  cash  disbursements. 
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ADP  fund 
Use  of  the  Pvmd.  as  prescribed  by  S.  2785 
Is  consistent  with  the  principles  or  congres- 
sional vlslbUlty  and  control  as  set  forth  in 
the  Senate's  budget  reform  legislation   (S. 
1541,  as  amended).  The  provisions  In  the  blU 
that   (1)    the  amount  of  unfunded  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  specified  In  an  appro- 
priation Act  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the 
cash  balances  of  the  Pimd  shaU  be  main- 
tained In  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  at 
any  time  nor  cash  disbursements  to  be  made 
from  the  Fund,  will  enable  Congress  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  amounts  that  may  be 
obligated  for  ADP  leasing.  These  restrictions 
conform  to  the  requirements  established  in 
Public  Law  89-306  for  operation  of  t^e  ADP 
Fund. 

Contract  term 
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The  limitation  of  ten  years  on  the  term 
for  the  performance  of  a  multiyear  lease  pro- 
vides an  essential  control  but  permits  flex- 
ibility in  the  negotiation  of  multiyear  leases 
One  reason  for  selecting  ten  years  Is  that  the 
current  life  of  ADP  systems  is  eight  to  ten 
years.  Another  reason  Is  that  It  corresponds 
to  GSA-s  contracting  authority  in  the  tele- 
communications area.  The  fact  that  multi- 
year  contracts  may  cover  up  to  ten  years  does 
not  alter  the  requirement  that  multiyear 
leases  are  to  be  Justified  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
acquiring  needed  ADP  equipment. 

Subsection  (i)  was  Included  in  the  bUl  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  authority  m  subsec- 
tion (h)  applies  to  more  than  leases  for 
hardware.  Software  development,  related 
equipment,  maintenance,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices may  also  be  procured  by  firm-term 
multiyear  contracts.  The  description  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  in  sub- 
section  (1)  is  compatible  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  interpretation  of  auto- 
naatic  data  processing  equipment  as  it  U  used 
in  the  Brooks  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  Senators  Chiles.  Nunn,  and  Glenn 
In  reintroducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
enter  into  multiyear  leases  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  automaUc  data  processing 
equipment.  This  bill  represents  a  cost 
savings  of  up  to  $150  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

According  to  a  1971  GAO  report,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  the  world's  largest 
single  user  of  ADP  equipment;  and  yet 
It  is  unable  to  take  ma.ximum  advantage 
Of  substantial  savings  available  through 
multiyear  leases.  Presently,  GSA  is  au- 
thonzed  to  enter  multiyear  leases 
through  the  ADP  fund,  but  must  obligate 
the  amount  payable  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod at  the  time  of  contracting.  The  net 
effect  of  this  restriction  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  majority  of  ADP  acquisitions 
under  lease  to  the  more  expensive,  least 
cost-elTectlve  short-term  contracts 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  make 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
same  supplier  discounts  which  big  busi- 
nesses have  been  taking  advantage  of  for 
years.  This  bill  is  one  more  step  toward 
achieving  responsible  Federal  spending 
practices  and  efficiencies  of  scale  What 
we  have  here.  Mr.  President.  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  save  the  Federal  Government 
the  unnecessary  expense  of  mUlions  of 
taxpayer  dollars.  It  is  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation that  the  American  public  wants 

™w.f''^f^  '^^'  ^^«  Senate  will  move 
expeditiously  m  considering  its  benefits. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
BxTRDicK,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Phil- 
ip A.   Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,   Mr. 
Haskell,   Mr.    Humphrey,   Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,  Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  Muskie. 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Stafford, 
Mr.    TuNNEY,    and    Mr.    Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  1261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from  un- 
necessary medical  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  INTRODUCES  THE  RADIA- 
TION CONTROL  FOR  HZALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OP    1975 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  essential  role  of  radiologic 
services  for  modern  medicine  is  well  rec- 
ognized, there  is  strong  evidence  that 
current  procedures  result  in  a  greater 
risk  to  consumer-patients  than  neces- 
sary. 

Concern  for  the  public  health  impli- 
cations of  present  practices  has  spurred 
no  less  than  seven  national  bodies  be- 
tween 1966  and  1974  to  recommend  that 
the  qualifications  of  the  operators  of 
radiologic  equipment  be  upgraded 
through  mandatory  State  or  Federal  li- 
censure. 

Since  1967,  legislation  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  State  licensure  of  the  users  and 
operators  of  medical  radiologic  equip- 
ment, such  as  X-ray  equipment.  An  ini- 
tial proposal  was  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate passed  version  of  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
The  provision  was  dropped  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

During  the  last  three  Congresses  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation.  The 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  would 
provide  for  Federal  minimum  standards 
for  use  in  Federal  and  State  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists  and  also  for 
accreditation  of  schools  training  such 
allied  health  frofesslonals. 

In  the  5  years  since  I  first  introduced 
the  Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act,  I 
have  received  considerable  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  instrumental  in 
perfecting  this  measure.  In  addition, 
hearings  were  held  In  June  1974  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
identical  to  the  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  25,  1974,  as  title  IV 
of  S.  2994,  the  Health  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  That  provision,  however,  also  was 
later  dropped  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees. 

This  Congress,  Mr.  President,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  Senators 
Abourezk,  Bayh,  Burdick,  Gravel.  Hart 
of  Michigan,  Hartke,  Haskell.  Hum- 
phrey, Javits.  Kennedy,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale,  Muskie,  Ribicoff,  Stafford,  Tun- 
ney,  and  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  following  my  remarks  there 
appear  In  the  Record  a  description  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation— an  extract 
from  Senate  report  No.  93-1285— a  sec- 


tion-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  measure 
and  the  text  of  the  Radiation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Need  for  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
AND  Safety  Act  of  1975 
The  general  public's  exposure  to  radiation 
sources  In  medicine  and  dentUtry  is,  next 
to  natural  background,  the  largest  contribu- 
tor to  the  consumer's  radiation  exposure  in 
the  United  States.  Medical  and  dental  sources 
of  radiation  currently  account  for  over  90 
percent  of  all  human  exposures  to  ionizing 
radiation.  In  contrast,  normal  operation  of 
nuclear  power  plants  accounts  for  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  consimier's  exposure  to  Ion- 
izing radiation. 

The  attendant  benefits  from  the  use  of 
radiation  for  medical  and  dental  diagnosis 
and  for  radiation  therapy  are  well  recognized 
for  their  essential  role.  Moreover,  the  risks 
associated  with  undergoing  an  efficacious 
X-ray  examination  needed  for  proper  medi- 
cal care  are  less  than  the  risks  which  would 
be  incurred  without  the  examination. 

However,  as  observed  five  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Donald  Chadwlck,  then  Director  of  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Services'  Division  of  Radio- 
logical Health  and  past  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  former  Federal  Radiation  Council : 

"Our  knowledge  of  the  biological  effects  of 
radiation  has  many  gaps,  but  enough  is 
known  that  practitioners  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  public  health  should  make  every 
feasible  effort  to  prevent  or  reduce  all  im- 
necessary  radiation  exposure.  The  size  of  the 
population,  at  risk  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  take  appropriate  action 
are  too  great." 

Potentially  the  whole  United  States  pop- 
ulation is  at  risk.  For  example.  In  1970.  alone 
some  120  million  people  (or  63  percent  of  the 
population),  received  210  million  medical 
diagnostic  radiologic  examUiatlons  (or  68 
examinations  per  100  persons).  In  the  proc- 
ess, an  estimated  8  million  pregnant  women 
and  their  yet  unborn  children  were  placed  at 
risk.  Selected  population  segments  such  as 
the  elderly  experienced  even  greater  Incidence 
of  examinations. 

In  addition.  In  1970,  some  4  million  Indi- 
viduals were  administered  radio-pharma- 
ceuticals In  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of 
disease.  Concurrently,  the  use  of  microwaves 
and  ultrasonics  for  therapeutic  purposes  also 
has  emerged  as  a  significant  potential  source 
of  consumer  radiation  exposure,  often  with- 
out any  medical  supervision. 

Dental  radiography  also  Is  increasing — 
amounting  in  1970  to  67  mUllon  examina- 
tions, averaging  about  4  films  each.  Involved 
were  over  150,000  dental  X-ray  units  being 
operated  by  about  89,000  dentists  and  their 
130.000  dental  assistants. 

The  need  for  prudent  use  of  potentially 
hazardous  radiation  such  as  x-rays  and,  al- 
though less  well  understood,  ultrasound  is 
generally  recognized.  Standard-setting  bodies 
such  as  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological  Protection 
and  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  (whose 
authority  now  resides  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency),  have  warned  that  any 
exposures  to  Ionizing  radiation  carries  with  It 
some  risk  of  adverse  public  health  effects.  As 
expressed  by  the  International  Commission 
and  Radiological  Protection — 

"The  cautious  assumption  (is)  that  any 
exposure  to  radiation  may  carry  some  risks 
for  the  development  of  somatic  effects  includ- 
ing leukemia  and  other  malignancies  and  of 
hereditary  effects.  The  fAJssumptlon  is  made 
that  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  dose  the  risk 
of   Inducing   disease   or  disability   Increases 
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with  the  dose  accumulated  by  the  Individual. 
This  assumption  implies  that  there  Is  no 
wboUy  safe  dose  of  radiation." 

Using  data  from  the  1972  report  of  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science-National  Research 
Council  on  The  Biological  Effects  of  Ion- 
izing Radiation  (BSIR  Committee),  men- 
tioned subsequently,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  verified  earlier  estimates  that 
medical  radiation  exposures  alone  to  the  U.S. 
population  is  leading  to  ( 1 )  between  660  and 
14.000  serious  disabilities,  congenital  abnor- 
malities, constitutional  diseases  and  deaths 
per  year;  (2)  between  1,800  and  9.000  cancer 
deaths  per  year;  and  (3)  from  0.7  to  7  percent 
of  all  Ul  health  In  the  United  States. 

These  radiologic  services  are  ordered  by 
some  230.000  physicians,  approximately  10,000 
of  whom  are  radiologists  with  specialized  ex- 
pertise in  the  use  of  radiation  for  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  purposes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  California,  there  Is  no  requirement 
for  training  of  physicians — 96  percent  of 
these  physicians — in  the  medical  uses  of  ra- 
diation. However,  because  of  the  growing 
availability  of  radiologists  and  the  Increas- 
ing sophistication  of  disignostlc  examinations 
now  possible  in  modern  medicine,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  concentration  of  the  perform- 
ance of  more  and  more  of  these  examinations 
in  the  hands  of  radiologists. 

The  actual  performance  of  medical  radio- 
logic services,  however,  Is  now  for  the  most 
part  delegated  by  physicians  to  more  than 
100,000  fuU-time  and  50,000  part-time  equip- 
ment operators.  Some  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  these  operators  of  the  medical  X-ray 
equipment  have  not  demonstrated  their 
competence  to  perform  these  services  to  the 
extent  required  for  certification  by  the  Amer- 
ican Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists 
(who  amoimt  to  some  35,000  to  40,000  radio- 
logic technologists) .  Evaluation  of  the  com- 
petence of  these  radiation  equipment  opera- 
tors for  the  most  part  is  left  to  the  230,000 
physicians  In  the  United  States,  among 
whom  are  about  10,000  radiologists. 

Historically,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (AMA),  the  American  College  of  Ra- 
diology (ACR),  and  the  American  Hospital 
Association  (AHA)  have  argued  that  the  phy- 
sician has  the  basic  responsibility  for  expos- 
ing the  consumer  to  potentially  hazardous 
radiation — no  one  else  can  bear  this  respon- 
sibility. Even  accepting  this  premise,  while  a 
non-radiologist  physician  may  know  best 
when  to  prescribe  radiologic  services,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  he  also  knows 
best  how  to  administer  the  radiologic  proce- 
dures himself,  or  that  he  knows  when  the 
patient  should  be  sent  to  someone  else  and 
what  qualifications  that  someone  else  should 
possess.  Acceptance  of  the  above  premise, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  factors.  Is  the 
reason  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  current  ra- 
diologic practices  still  remain  a  major  pub- 
lic health  issue. 

The  United  Nations  Scientific  Committee 
on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  in  1972 
stated:  "The  awareness  of  the  radiological 
staff  of  the  importance  of  the  protection  of 
the  patient  Is  probably  the  greatest  factor  In 
the  control  of  population  exposure."  More- 
over, a  significant  portion  of  present  con- 
sumer-patient exposures  can  be  avoided 
without  a  decrease  In  benefits  by  improve- 
ments in  training,  equipment,  techniques, 
and  procedures  In  administering  radiation  to 
patients,  particularly  the  application  of  x- 
rays  In  diagnostic  precedures. 

When  X-ray  examinations  are  prescribed 
for  a  patient,  the  logical  assumption  Is  that 
the  radiation  procedures  are  being  performed 
in  a  professional  manner.  Moreover,  when 
consumer-patients  present  themselves  for 
radiologic  services  their  assumption  Is  that — 

Only  licensed  medical  practitioners  will 
actually  order  the  radiologic  examinations; 

The  medical  practitioner  will  order  radio- 
graphs only  when  absolutely  necessary  to 
confirm  a  preliminary  diagnosis; 


The  practitioner  will  order  only  the  mini- 
mum number  of  radiographs  necessary  for 
clinical  diagnosis; 

The  practitioner  will  elicit  Information 
from  a  potentially  pregnant  woman  taking 
this  Into  consideration  In  ordering  radio- 
logic services; 

The  radiation  risk  to  the  Individual  patient 
and  the  clinical  benefits  to  be  achieved  can 
be  and  will  be  evaluated  by  the  practitioner 
in  the  best  medical  interests  of  the  patient; 

The  benefit-risk  evaluation  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  concerned  consumer-patient  in 
a  way  that  can  be  reasonably  understood; 

The  patient  can  request  that  radiologic 
services  csin  be  deferred; 

Non-practitioner  (technologist)  who  take 
radiographs  are  sufficiently  trained  to  obtain 
the  quality  of  image  necessary  for  the 
practitioner  to  obtain  the  clinical  data 
required; 

The  technologist  knows  how,  for  a  given 
patient,  to  stchleve  the  best  possible  radio- 
graphs for  the  particular  diagnosis  of  inter- 
est to  the  ordering  practlctioner  with  the 
lowest  possible  radiation  exposure : 

The  technologist  will  supply  appropriate 
gonadal  shielding  when  the  gonadal  area  is 
not  the  specific  subject  of  the  radiograph  but 
may  receive  radiation  exposure  or  when  the 
patient  so  requests; 

The  technologist  who  does  the  positioning, 
the  setting  of  machine  controls,  the  activat- 
ing the  actual  exposures,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  any  films  is  competent  to  provide  the 
necessary  data  for  the  practitioner  in  the 
finished  picture  as  quickly  as  possible,  mini- 
mizing prolonged  patient  discomfort  and 
anxiety; 

The  practitioner  who  reads  the  radiographs 
is  sufficiently  expert  through  training  and 
experience  to  read  and  interpret  them  in 
terms  of  the  patient's  individual  needs;  and 

If  the  above  cannot  be  carried  out  properly, 
the  patient  will  be  Informed  and  be  referred 
to  a  qualified  radiologist  or  medical  center 
who  In  turn  will  employ  qualified  technolo- 
gists and  expertly  Interpret  the  finished 
radiographs. 

In  summary,  the  patient  assumes  a  "Con- 
sumer Bill  of  Rights  for  Radiation,"  when 
agreeing  to  undergo  radiologic  services.  While 
these  assumptions  can  be  assured  by  qualified 
radiologic  technologists  working  with  an 
equally  qualified  practitioner,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  pres- 
ent situation;  National  surveys  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  indicate  that  current  radio- 
logic practices  are  not  being  now  routinely 
performed  in  efficacious  ways,  at  maximum 
benefit  and  minimum  risk  for  the  consumer- 
patient. 

For  example,  a  1972  survey  in  Suffolk 
County.  New  York,  concluded  that  the  four 
most  common  causes  for  unnecessary  con- 
sumer-patient radiation  exposure  are: 

Lack  of  training  or  inadequate  training  of 
the  equipment  operators; 

X-ray  machines  that  do  not  comply  with 
applicable  standards; 

Inadequate  positive  shielding  for  operators; 
and 

Lack  of  concern  of  the  operators  for  good 
X-ray  protection  procedures. 

Many  of  the  owners  and  operators  did  not 
even  know  if  their  X-ray  equipment  is  func- 
tioning according  to  State  regulatory  require- 
ments. Consequently,  the  patient,  the  doc- 
tor's office  staff,  and  often  the  operator,  all 
were  unsuspectingly  being  exposed  to  unnec- 
essary radiation. 

The  FDA's  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health 
has  initiated  programs  to  control  unneces- 
sary consumer  radiation  exposure  from  elec- 
tronic products  under  authority  contained 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
;y  Act  of  1968.  Performance  standards 
for  Aagnostlc  X-ray  equipment  Intended  to 
reduce  unnecessary  exposures  have  been 
promulgated  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-602  by  the 
bureau  of  Radiological  Health  with  an  effec- 


tive date  of  August  1.  1974.  However,  this 
statute  does  not  provide  complementary  au- 
thority to  establish  qualifications  for  the  op- 
erators of  potentially  hazardous  radiation 
devices  such  as  those  employed  fti  providing 
medical  and  dental  health  care  services. 

Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  a  founder  and  past 
president  of  the  American  Health  Physics 
Society,  has  demonstrated  that — 

"An  unqualified  operator  of  radiologic 
equipment  inadvertently  can  overturn  any 
benefits  derived  from  equipment  perform- 
ance standards  established  pursuant  to  P.L. 
90-602;  the  outcome  is  unnecessary  consumer 
hazards.  This  is  true  irrespective  of  whether 
the  operator  Is  a  poorly  trained  physician  or 
radiologic  technologist." 

Like  many  other  extremely  useful  and  even 
necessary  technologic  advances,  radiologic 
techniques  can  be  misused  through  ignor- 
ance, neglect,  carelessness,  and  lack  of  ap- 
propriate education  and  training;  in  this 
case,  the  principal  concern  is  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  radiation  protection. 

Although  the  critical  factors  affecting  con- 
sumer-patient exposure  are  quality  and  con- 
tinuing education,  the  quality  of  present 
radiologic  technologist  graduates  appears  to 
warrant  improvement.  For  example,  annuaUy 
there  are  some  5.000  to  6.000  graduates  from 
AMA  accredited  schools  the  majority  of  whom 
go  directly  into  practice  without  seeking 
voluntary  certification  by  examination.  Re- 
sults for  those  who  tstke  the  examination  of 
the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nology cast  doubts  on  the  quality  of  tbeli 
training.  For  example,  out  of  some  3.000  stu- 
dents who  graduated  from  AMA  accredited 
schools  who  took  the  examination  in  1971 
some  500  did  not  pass  and  out  of  some  l.(X)0 
who  failed  the  year  before,  one-half  failed 
again  to  achieve  the  passing  grade  of  59,  it- 
self a  compromise  reflecting  the  prevailing 
low  quality  of  the  training  and  indicating 
the  measure  of  corrective  actions  that  have 
to  be  taken. 

There  Is  limited  Information  available  on 
the  role  of  the  radiologic  technologist  in  re- 
ducing patient  exposure:  however.  FDA  dat» 
shows  that  while  credentialed  (registered) 
operators  performing  chest  x-ray  examina- 
tions fall  to  restrict  the  x-ray  beam  to  the 
size  of  the  film  46  percent  of  the  time,  non- 
credentlaled  Individuals  fail  to  do  so  70 
percent  of  the  time. 

This  would  Indicate  that  while  some  im- 
provement In  reduced  patient  risks  Is 
achieved  through  credentiallng,  the  perform- 
ance of  voluntarially  credentialed  individ- 
uals remains  far  from  adequate.  Thus  con- 
tinuing education  would  appear  warranted. 
Presently  the  American  Society  of  Radio- 
logic Technologists,  In  collaboration  with 
the  American  College  of  Radiology  and  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  establish  the  ac- 
creditation standards  and  curricula,  along 
with  a  syllabus,  for  radiologic  technologists. 
Such  minimum  requirements,  known  as  "Es- 
sentials," are  then  subject  to  adoption  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Actual  accreditation  is  performed  by  the 
AMA's  Council  on  Medical  Education — the 
largest  specialized  allied  health  accredita- 
tion body  In  the  country — which  Is  recog- 
nized by  the  Office  of  Education  for  this  pur- 
pose. Accredited  Institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  radiologic  technologists — 1,276  pro- 
grams. Involving  1,884  sites — are  surveyed 
and  evaluated  at  least  every  five  years  by 
the  Joint  Review  Committee  on  Education 
In  Radiologic  Technology,  which  was  estab- 
lished In  1970  and  relies  on  voluntary  serv- 
ices from  radiologists  and  technologists 
across  the  country.  A  similar  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Education  Programs  In  Nuclear  Medi- 
cine Technology  exists  for  this  specialty.  Rec- 
ommendation of  these  two  Committees  are 
forwarded  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion for  further  action. 
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The  need  to  Improve  on  the  efficacy  of 
radiologic  services  has  spurred  no  less  than 
seven  national  or  Federal  bodies  between 
1966  and  1974  to  have  recommended  licen- 
sure of  radiologic  technologists.  For  example, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion in  April  1966  advised  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral: 'minimum  legal  standards  of  educa- 
tlon,  training,  and  experience  for  (radio- 
logic) technologists  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  (an)  increase  in  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  radiologic  services  are 
delivered  to  the  public." 

Some  fourteen  months  later,  in  June  1967 
Secretary    John    W.    Gardner's    Task    Force 
on  Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems—charged with  recommending  the  goals, 
priorities,  and  strategy  for  the  Department 
of  Health.   Education  and  Welfare  to  cope 
with  environmental  threats  to  mans  health 
and  welfare— concluded  that  "radiation  haz- 
ards, in  spite  of  the  amount  of  public  sensi- 
tivity to  the  subject  during  the  past  quarter 
century  are  still  in  need  of  improved  con- 
trol. Clearly  more  protection  is  needed  "  The 
Task  Force  observed  that,  "even  with  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  danger  of  X-rays 
many    Americans   are   overexposed   in   diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  practice."  The  Task 
Force  went  on  to  recommend  that,   "all  per- 
sons using  X-ray  equipment  should  be  li- 
censed to  do  so.  after  fulfilling  written  ex- 
aminations as  to  their  competency." 

The  same  year,  in  October  1967.  further 
support  was  forthcoming  from  the  Surgeon 
Generals  Medical  X-ray  Advisory  Committee 
on  Public  Health  Considerations  in  Medical 
Diagnostic  Radiology  in  their  report  entitled 
"Public    Health    Considerations   In    Medical' 
Diagnostic  Radiology  (X-Rays)."  The  report 
Observed   that,   "prime  consideration  should 
be   the   total   public   interest  and  that   the 
stage  has  been  reached  when  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  examination,  training,  and  ex- 
perience are  appropriate." 
»/?.  ^^«   words   of   the   Surgeon   General's 
Medical    X-Ray    Advisory    Committee,    this 
recommendation  was  warranted  despite  the 
fact  that  "the  voluntary  procedures  of  certi- 
fication by  the  American  Registry  of  Radio- 
logic  Technologists    (ARRT)    set   a  general 
high  level  of  such  assurance"  that  medical 
x-ray  eqiUpment  operators  are  knowledgeable 
and  competent.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee 
concluded  that  instruction  for  general  pur- 
pose technologists  was  "usually  Insufficient 
for  more  than  sketchy  coverage  of  radiation 
safety  and  efficiency  .  . ." 

While  the  Committee  held  no  brief  for 
license  per  se.  it  recognized  that  licensure 
may  be  the  best  mechanism  for  assuring  the 
lulflllment  of  minimum  requirements"  for 
proficiency.  The  licensure  could  be  accom- 
plished gradually  "with  a  transition  period 
to  avoid  the  disruption  of  vital  radiological 
services  if  such  programs  are  put  into  effect. 
Lnlformity  in  standards  for  each  section 
would  be  highly  desirable." 

The  fourth  point  of  suoport  was  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Itself,  in  Its  August  1970  Annual  Report  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (PL 
90-602).  The  report  recommended  that^ 

•The  PubUc  Health  Service  should  vigor- 
ously promote  licensures  or  certification  of 
users  of  radiation  sources  in  the  healing 
area.  Ucensure  or  certification  should  be 
uniformly  applied  at  Federal  and  State  lev- 
els. Pull  use  should  be  made  of  model  regu- 
lations to  assure  compatlbUlty  between 
states." 

Similar  support  was  expressed  in  May  1971 
l^  ^^"^  1^^  Annual  Report  (pursuant  to 
"rhro^"^  *  Which  recommended  that 
PH.S.  should  vigorously  promote  State  li- 
censing or  certification  of  users  of  radiation 
sources  employed  in  the  heeling  arts  which 
are  not  subject  to  A.E.C.  control." 

During  this  period,  in  1970,  as  Chairman 
of  the  then  Federal  Radiation  CouncU,  the 
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Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
instituted  a  review  and  evaluation  of  the  rel- 
evant scientific  Information  on  the  potential 
hazards  of  ionizing  radiation  in  the  environ- 
ment. The  evaluation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Conmilttee  on  the  Biological  Effects  of  Ion- 
izing Radiation  (BEIR  Committee)  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.— National  Re- 
search CouncU.  Their  review,  which  was  com- 
pleted In  November  1972  after  the  FRC  func- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  is  entlUed  "The  Effects 
on  Populations  of  Exposure  to  Low  Levels 
of  Ionizing  Radiation." 

The  BEIR  Committee  declared  '"the  uses 
of  ionizing  radiation  in  medicine  is  of  tre- 
mendous value;"  nevertheless,  "it  is  essen- 
tial to  reduce  exposures  since  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  loss  of  benefit  and  at 
relatively  low  cost."  And.  concluded  the  BEIR 
Committee,  it  is  precisely  because  "medical 
radiation  exposure  can  and  should  be  re- 
duced considerably  by  limiting  its  use  to 
clinically  indicated  procediu^  utilizing  effi- 
cient exposure  techniques  and  optimal  oper- 
ation of  radiation  equipment"  that  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  appropriate  train- 
ing and  certification  of  involved  personnel 

According  to  the  BEIR  Committee  and 
others,  "the  aim  is  not  only  to  reduce  the 
radiation  exposure  to  the  individuals,  but 
also  to  have  procedures  carried  out  with 
maximum  efficiency  so  that  there  can  be  a 
continuing  Increase  in  medical  benefits  ac- 
companied by  a  minimum  radiation  expo- 
sure." 

In  this  regard,  the  BEIR  Committee  con- 
cluded •".  .  that  it  appears  reasonable  that 
as  much  as  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the 
genetically  significant  dose  from  medical 
radiology  might  be  possible  through  im- 
proved technical  and  educational  methods." 
Even  greater  reductions  In  unnecessary  medi- 
cal radiation  exposure  have  been  estimated 
by  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Health  Physics  Association.  Dr.  Morgan 
believes  that  medical  reduction  exposures 
can  be  reduced  to  10  percent  of  present  values 
through  "(1)  Improved  equipment;  (2)  edu- 
cation, training,  and  certification  of  all  who 
prescribe  or  apply  medical  ionizing  radiation 
to  man;  and  (3)  better  techniques  and  a 
proper  motivation  on  the  part  of  all  medical 
men  to  reduce  patient  exposure  to  a  level  as 
low  as  practicable." 

More  recently,  the  National  Conference 
of  Radiation  Control  Program  Directors  in 
May.  1974,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  to  adopt 
"such  legislation  as  is  presently  before  them 
to  assure  the  continuation  or  implementa- 
tion of  programs  for  licensure  of  operators  of 
medical  diagnostic  X-ray  equipment."  The 
resolution  urged  the  Congress  and  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  "to  adopt  a  public 
policy  supporting  such  legislation"  and  urged 
further  that  "the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion actively  assist  states  in  drafting  state 
legislation  and  organizing  an  effective  imple- 
mentation of  present  and  future  operators 
licensing  legUlatlon." 

A  unanimity  of  suppor:t  for  mandatory 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists  U  appar- 
ent among  public  health  specialists,  includ- 
ing environmental  health  and  radiological 
health  experts.  Similar  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  by  such  organizations  as  the  Amerl- 
can  Public  Health  Association,  the  Confer- 
ence of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers. 

Although  these  professional  organizations 
which  include  State  officials,  support  man- 
datory Federal  minimum  standards  for  the 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's official  position  Is  that  the  Ucensure 
and  credentlallng  of  alUed  health  profes- 
slonals  and  health  professionals  generally  is 
a  legitimate  State  responsibility,  perhaps  un- 
der  a  non-Federal   national   framework  of 
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common  policies  and  approaches.  Mi»eover 
It  Is  the  Department's  opinion  that  there  is 
no  case  for  singling  out  radiologic  technol- 
ogists for  Federal  licensure.  The  Department 
deems  current  programs  being  carried  out  on 
a  voluntary  basis  as  adequate. 

Although  this  position  is  endorsed  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  American  Hosp- 
ital Association,  the  Council  of  The  Amer- 
ican College  of  Radiology— In  recognition  of 
the  public  health  Implications  of  unneces- 
sary radiation  exposure — resolved  in  1973 
"that  the  College  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
AMA  in  drafting  appropriate  legislation  for 
regulating  technologists,  and  that  this  leg- 
islation should  embody  requirements  that 
radiologic  technologists  operate  X-ray  equip- 
ment for  medical  purposes  only  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  physicians  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  in  recognition  of  the  Implication 
of  a  proliferation  of  State  licensure  programs 
the  American  College  of  Radiology  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  Committee  that  the  College 
would  favor  "the  concept  of  federally  man- 
dated consistency  over  the  uncoordinated 
development  of  50  separate  and  Incompatible 
state  programs." 

This  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  position  advocating  continuance  of 
a  general  moratorium  untu  December  1975 
on  the  licensure  of  all  allied  health  person- 
nel. Including  radiologic  technologists.  This 
position  also  Is  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  College 
of  Radiology,  and  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation as  weU  as  other  professional  organi- 
zations In  the  field  other  than  many  of  the 
organizations  representing  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals themselves. 

This  moratorium  originates  from  a  1971 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress entitled.  "Report  on  Licensure  and  Re- 
lated Health  Personnel  Credentlallng"-  the 
report  concludes  that  "at  a  time  when  the 
education  and  training  of  health  professions 
Is  undergoing  rapid  change,  when  the  organi- 
zation of  health  care  Is  being  modified  and 
when  the  functions  of  health  workers  in  the 
various  service  settings  are  being  revised  and 
broadened,  it  would  be  unwise  to  develop 
new  statutes  that  define  functions  narrowly 
and  that  establish  rigid  requirements  for 
education  and  training." 

At  the  time,  the  Secretary  recommended 
that  States  observe  a  two  year  moratorium  on 
enactment  of  new  licensure  statutes  Subse- 
quently. In  June.  1973.  a  further  extension 
of  the  moratorium  was  advocated  until  De- 
cember 1975. 

However,  the  Committee  notes  that  In 
preparation  of  these  reports  the  licensure  of 
radiologic  technologists  or  any  other  profes- 
sion was  not  specifically  considered  although 
,,^Jt  *^^  '*'^^**  speciality  group  among 
allied  health  professions.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
mittee observes  that  the  Initial  report  was 
prepared  by  an  Intra-Department  task  force, 
which  did  not  Include  a  representative  for 
i^lologlcal  health  Interests,  and  that  the 
Government  Advisory  Committee  maUlng 
list  of  62  members  contains  only  one  repre- 
sentative of  radiological  health  Interests,  the 
Director  of  the  PDA's  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health.  The  June  1973  Interim  r»port  re- 
ceived even  less  widespread  circulation  for 
review  and  comment. 

WhUe  this  moratorium  was  intended  to 
provide  a  holding  action  to  provide  time  to 
develop  long-term  solutions  toward  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care  services  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  moratorium 
does  not  also  apply  to  hiring  of  people.  A 
more  consumer  oriented  approach,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  radiologic  technologists, 
might  well  have  been  to  also  consider  a  simi- 
lar moratorium  on  hiring. 

The  concept  of  national  standards  for  ra- 
diologic technologists  was  endorsed  over  60 
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years  ago  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion which  undertook  to  develop  an  approval 
system  for  schools  of  radiologic  technology 
and  undertook  establishment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Registry  for  Radiologic  Technologists  to 
provide  examinations  for  the  graduates  of 
the  AMA  schools.  This  is  now  the  largest 
allied  health  professional  program  approved 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  presently 
faced  with  the  situation  where  the  compet- 
ence of  almost  two-thirds  of  the  practicing 
radiologic  technicians  for  the  most  part  are 
unknown.  Two  approaches  are  taken  In  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973,  In- 
tended to  upgrade  the  quality  of  consumer- 
patient  radiologic  services:  First,  a  control 
mechanism  is  provided  over  admission  Into 
the  profession  by  means  of  licensure;  and 
Second,  control  Is  provided  over  the  quality 
and  content  of  educational  curriculum  by 
means  of  accreditation. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Amends  Part  F  of  title  HI  of  the  PES  Act 
by  adding  "Sub.jart  4. — Radiologic  Technol- 
ogists." 

DECLARATION  OF  PtTBPOSE 

New  sec.  360G.  States  the  findings  and 
declarations  of  Congress  that: 

(a)  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measurement  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  Radiological  Protec- 
tion, it  Is  In  the  national  Interest  and  in  the 
Interest  of  public  health  and  safety  to  mini- 
mize exposure  of  the  public  to  potentially 
hazardous  radiation  from  all  sources: 

(b)  while  the  operation  and  use  of  radio- 
logic equipment  and  methods  Is  essential  In 
modern  medicine,  even  the  most  advanced 
radiologic  equipment  and  procedures  will 
not  adequately  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  either  the  consumer-patient  subjected  to 
radiologic  procedures  or  the  Individuals  per- 
forming such  radiologic  procedures.  Including 
their  progeny,  unless  the  Individuals  per- 
forming radiologic  procedures  are  fully  qual- 
ified by  reason  of  training  and  experience  In 
the  operation  of  radiologic  equipment  or  In 
the  performance  of  radiologic  procediwes  so 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  radiation 
and  to  assure  efficacious  consumer-patient 
radiologic  services. 

(c)  it  is  in  the  overall  public  health  in- 
terest to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technolo- 
gists and  that  any  person  who  operates  ra- 
diologic equipment  or  administers  radiologic 
procedures  to  consumer-patients  should  be 
required  to  demonstrate  competence  by 
training,  experience,  and  examination; 

(d)  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  unnecessary  exposure  to 
potentially  hazardous  radiation  from  all 
sources  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  government,  within  mini- 
mum criteria  and  standards  established  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

(e)  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  (1)  the  National  Advisory  (Jommlttee  on 
Radiation  to  the  Surgeon  General  in  1966, 
(2)  the  Secretary's  Task  Force  on  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Related  Problems  In  June 
1967,  (3)  the  Surgeon  General's  Medical 
X-ray  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Health 
Considerations  in  Medical  Diagnostic  Radi- 
ology In  October  1967,  (4)  the  1970  Report  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1908,  (6)  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects  of 
Ionizing  Radiations  in  November  1972,  and 
f6)  the  Conference  of  Radiation  Control 
Program  Dlpectors  in  May  1974.  it  U  in  the 
national  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  safety  to  provide  for  man- 
datory  licensure   of  persons   administering 


potentially    hazardous    radiations    to    con- 
sumer-patients. 

RECOMMENDED  CRITERIA    AND    STANDARDS 

New  section  360H(a).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards ( 1 )  for  use  In  the  accreditation  of  edu- 
cational institutions  which  conduct  train- 
ing programs  for  radiologic  technologists 
and  (2)  for  use  In  the  accreditation  of  edu- 
cational Institutions  conducting  programs 
to  train  medical  and  dental  practitioners, 
dental  hyglenlsts,  and  dental  assistants.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  Issue  such  standards 
and  such  criteria  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart  and  up- 
date periodically.  Requires  that  such  criteria 
and  standards  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

New  Section  360H(b)(l).  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  develop  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic 
technologists.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  issue 
such  criteria  and  standards  to  the  States 
within  one  year  after  this  subpart  is  enacted. 
Requires  that  such  criteria  and  standards 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  distinguish  between 
the  following  categories  of  specialization: 
senior  radiologic  technologists,  medical 
radiologic  technologists,  dental  radiologic 
technologists,  radiation  therapy  technolo- 
gists, nuclear  medicine  technologists,  photo- 
roentgen  technician,  and  technologists  in 
training.  Requires  such  criteria  and  stand- 
ards to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Permits  the  Secretary  to  designate  other 
categories  of  specialization  or  levels  of  com- 
petence for  the  purpose  of  licensure  if  he 
finds  that  such  additional  categories  are 
required  to  assure  adequate  protection  of 
public  health  from  unnecessary  radiation 
exposure  or  to  assure  efficacious  consumer- 
patient  radiologic  services. 

The  Secretary  is  provided  discretionary 
authority  to  provisionally  license  as  a  "tech- 
nologlst-ln-tralnlng"  graduates  of  training 
programs  accredltated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 
Such  provisional  licenses  are  to  be  con- 
ditioned on  fulfillment  within  one  year  of 
the  requirements  for  licensure  in  an  area  of 
specialization.  Including  that  of  "technolo- 
glsts-m-tralnlng,"  as  provided  for  by  the 
Secretary. 

New  section  360H(b)(2).  Requires  the 
Secretary,  when  developing  the  criteria  and 
standards  required  under  this  section,  to 
review  and  evaluate  voluntary  certification 
programs  which  exist  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subpart.  Permits  him,  upon  his 
determination  that  such  program  meets  the 
criteria  and  standards  Issued  in  accoraance 
with  this  section,  to  license  within  one  year 
individuals  who  have  been  certified  under 
such  voluntary  programs  in  these  specialty 
categories  established  under  this  section. 

New  section  360H(c).  Requires  the  Secre- 
tary, when  developing  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  under  this  section  to  consult  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State 
health  departments,  and  appropriate  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

New  section  360  H  (d).  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  the  States  advice  and  assistance 
to  foster  enactment  and  enforcementof  ap- 
propriate laws  and  standards.  Specifies  that 
such  assistance  could  include  model  laws, 
training  curriculums.  and  training  aids. 

New  section  360  H  (e).  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  perlodicaUy  revise  the  criteria  and 
standards  Issued  under  this  subpart. 

ACCREDITATION      AND      LICENStTRE 

New  section  360  I  (a).  States  that  the 
training  and  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists Intending  to  apply  radiation  to 
humans  for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  pur- 
poses in  any  state  or  States  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

New  section  360  I  (b) .  Specifies  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  minimize  exposures  of  the  pubUc  to  po- 


tentially hazardous  radiation  from  all  sources 
and  are  not  to  be  dlsplEiced  by  Federal  action 
except  as  otherwise  provided  under  section 
(I)(c)  or  (d). 

New  section  360  I  (c).  Permits  a  Governor 
of  a  State  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  with  the 
Secretary  stating  that  such  State  will  adopt 
the  minimum  standards  for  the  training  of 
radiologic  technologists  as  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, within  two  years  after  such  stand- 
ards and  criteria  have  been  issued.  If.  after 
two  years,  the  State  has  not  adopted  such 
standards,  then  the  minimum  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretarj-  are  to  go  into  effect 
in  that  State.  Specifies  that  State  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  apply  if 
(i)  consistent  with  the  Secretary's  criteria 
and  standards  developed  and  issued  under 
this  subpart,  (ii)  the  State  can  adequately 
enforce  its  standards;  and  (iU)  the  State 
program  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart. 

New  section  360  I  (d).  Permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  a  State  an  extension  of  the 
two  year  development  period  If  he  deter- 
mines the  State  is  making  good  faith  efforts 
to  develop  and  implement  an  effective  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart. 

New  section  360  I  (e)  (1).  Permits  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Stale  to  file  a  letter  of  intent  with 
the  Secretary  stating  that  such  State  will 
adopt  the  minimum  standards  for  the  licen- 
sure of  radiologic  technologists,  as  issued  by 
the  Secretary,  within  two  years  after  such 
standards  and  criteria  have  been  issued.  If, 
after  two  years,  the  State  has  not  adopted 
such  standards,  the  minimum  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  are  to  go  Into  effect 
In  that  State.  Specifies  that  State  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Radiation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1974  shall  apply  unless  (I) 
they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  Secretary's 
criteria  and  standards  developed  and  Issued 
under  this  subpart;  (II)  the  State  cannot 
adequately  enforce  Its  standards:  and  (ill) 
the  State  program  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart. 

New  section  360  I  (e)  (2) .  States  that  State 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  accreditation 
and  licensure  of  radiologic  technologists 
which  are  In  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  minimum  national  standards  and  criteria 
Issued  under  this  subpart,  are  deemed  to  be 
In  compliance  with  this  section  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  a  hearing,  that  such 
standards  and  criteria  meet  the  Secretary's 
minimum  standtu^ls  and  the  conditions  spe- 
cified under  this  subpart. 

New  section  360  1(f) .  Permits  the  Secretary 
to  authorize  appropriate  professional  orga- 
nizations to  provide  accreditation  or  li- 
censing under  this  section.  If  he  determines 
that  such  organizations  will  adhere  to  the 
criteria  and  minimum  standards  Issued  vm- 
der  this  subpart.  Requires  the  Secretary,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practical,  to  use  the 
organizations  recognized  by  the  Commls- 
Bloner  of  Education  for  purposes  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart. 

New  section  360  1(a).  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  States  or  profes- 
sional organizations  designated  pursuant  to 
section  360  1(f)  for  planning,  developing, 
and  establishing  programs  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart.  Limits  the  amount 
of  a  grant  to  two-thirds  of  the  costs  of  such 
a  program  In  the  first  year  and  one-third 
in  the  second  year. 

New  section  360  1(h).  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  to  educational  insti- 
tutions under  "Htle  VII  of  the  PHS  Act 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart 

New  section  360  11(1).  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  annually  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  subpart.  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  suspend  any  accreditation  of  li- 
censure standards  or  regulations  of  a  State 
or  certified  professional  licensing  organiza- 
tion, if  he  determines  that  the  admlnlstra- 
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tion  of  any  State  or  organization's  program 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  or  with  revised  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 360  11 (e). 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 
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New  section  360  J  (a).  Upon  the  effective 
date  of  Federal  criteria  and  standards  the 
lawful  administration  of  potentially  hazard- 
ous radiation  to  humans  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  will  be  restricted  to, 
first,  licensed  medical  practitioners,  den- 
tists, or  dental  hyglenlsts:  second,  licensed 
radiologic  technologists;  or  third,  licensed 
photo-roentgen  technologists  or  technolo- 
glsts-ln-trainlng  who  are  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  a  radiologist  or  a  more 
specialized  radiologist. 

New  section  360  Jib).  Specifies  that  the 
U.S.  district  courts  have  the  Jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violation?;  and  en- 
force provisions  of  this  section. 

New  section  360J(c)(l).  Specifies  that 
violations  of  subsection  360J(c)  by  an  indi- 
vidual applying  potentially  hazardous  radia- 
tion to  hiunan  beings  for  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic purposes  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  such  violation 
shall  be  with  respect  to  each  act  or  omission 
made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

New  section  360J(c)  (2).  Permits  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  application,  to  remit  or  mitigate 
any  civil  penalty  levied  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  360J(c)  (1).  Re- 
quires consideration  of  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  when  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  or  whether  such  pen- 
alty should  be  remitted  or  mitigated,  and  In 
what  amount.  Permits  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  to  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owed 
by  the  U.S.  to  the  person  charged. 

New  section  360J(d).  Specifies  that  actions 
taken  under  this  section  can  be  brought  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  violation  occurred  or  in  such  court 
where  the  defendant  is  found,  or  transacts 
business.  Process  In  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  other  district  where  the  de- 
fendant resides   or  is  found. 

New  section  360J(e).  States  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  do  not  require  the 
Secretary  to  report  minor  violations,  if  he 
believes  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  suitable  written  notice  or 
warnings. 

New  section  360J(f).  States  that  the  reme- 
dies provided  under  this  section  are  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  a  substitution  for  any  other 
remedies  provided  by  law. 


S.  1261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radiation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(a)  assure  adequate  training  of  radiologic 
technologists  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  and  minimum  standards  for 
accrediting  schools  for  the  training  of  radio- 
logic technologists; 

(b)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
criteria  and  minimum  stsmdards  for  the  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technologists;  and 

(c)  provide  for  State  adoption  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  education  institutions  training  ra- 
diologic technologists  and  programs  for  the 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists,  with  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  take  necessary 
action  in  the  absence  of  State  action. 

Sec.  3.  TlUe  HI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  part  P, 
subpart  3,  section  360P,  the  following: 

"SuBPABT  3. — Radiologic  Technologists 

"DECLAttATION    OF   FI7RPOSE 

"Sec.  360O.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 


"(a)  that,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Council  on  Radiation 
Protection  and  Measurement  and  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Radiological  Protec- 
tion, it  is  In  the  national  Interest  and  In  the 
Interest  of  public  health  and  safety  to  mini- 
mize exposure  of  the  public  to  potentially 
hazardous  radiation  from  all  sources; 

"(b)  while  the  operation  and  the  use  of 
radiologic  equipment  and  methods  is  essen- 
tial In  modern  medicine,  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced radiologic  equipment  and  procedures 
win  not  adequately  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  either  the  consumer-patient  sub- 
jected to  radiologic  procedures  or  the  In- 
dividuals performing  such  radiologic  proce- 
dures. Including  their  progency,  unless  the 
Individuals  performing  radiologic  procedures 
are  fully  qualified  by  reason  of  training  and 
experience  In  the  operation  of  radiologic 
equipment  or  In  the  performance  of  radio- 
logic procedures  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
consumer-patient  and  operator  exposure  to 
unnecessary  radiation  and  to  assure  eflBca- 
clous  consumer-patient  radiologic  services; 

"(c)  that  it  Is  in  the  overall  public  health 
interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technolo- 
gists and  that  any  person  who  operates  radi- 
ologic equipment  or  administers  radiologic 
procedures  to  consumer-patients  should  be 
required  to  demonstrate  competence  by 
training,  experience,  and  examination; 

"(d)  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  unnecessary  exposure 
to  potentially  hazardous  radiation  from  all 
sources  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  government,  within  minlnpum  cri- 
teria and  standards  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

"(e)  that,  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  (1)  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral In  1966,  (2)  the  Secretary's  Task  Force 
on  Environmental  Health  and  Related  Prob- 
lems in  June  1967,  (3)  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Medical  X-ray  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pi.blic  Health  Considerations  in  Medical  Di- 
agnostic Radiology  in  October  1967,  (4)  the 
1970  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968,  (5)  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council's  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Bio- 
logical Effects  of  Ionizing  Radiations  in  No- 
vember 1972,  and  (6)  the  Conference  of  Radi- 
ation Control  Program  Directors  in  May  1974, 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health  and  safety  to  provide 
for  mandatory  licensure  of  persons  admin- 
istering potentially  hazardous  radiation  to 
consumer-patients. 

"RECOMMENDED   CRITERU    AND    STANDARDS 

"Sec  360H.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart, 
develop  and  Issue  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  the  accreditation  cf  education 
institutions  conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  and  for 
use  in  the  accreditation  of  education  insti- 
tutions conducting  programs  for  the  training 
of  medical  and  dental  practitioners,  dental 
hyglenlsts,  and  dental  assistants.  Such  cri- 
teria and  standards  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart  de- 
velop and  Issue  to  the  States  criteria' and 
minimum  standards  for  licensure  of  radio- 
logic technologists,  and  provide  such  other 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  this  subpart.  Such  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  shall  distinguish  be- 
tween the  following  categories  of  specializa- 
tion :  senior  radiologic  technologists,  medical 
radiologic  technologists,  dental  radiologic 
technologists,  radiation  therapy  technolo- 
gists, nuclear  medicine  technologists,  photo- 


roentgen  technician,  and  technologlst-ln- 
tralnlng.  The  Secretary  may  provide  In  such 
criteria  and  minimum  standards  that  grad- 
uation from  an  educational  Institution  for 
the  training  of  radiologic  technologists  ac- 
credited pursuant  to  this  subpart  satisfies 
the  requirements  for  a  provisional  license 
as  a  technologlst-ln-tralning  conditioned  on 
licensure  within  one  year  In  one  or  more 
categories  of  specialization.  Such  criteria  and 
standards  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
RegUter.  The  Secretary  may  designate  other 
categories  of  specialization  or  levels  of  com- 
petence for  the  purpose  of  licensure  if  he 
finds  that  such  additional  categories  are  re- 
quired to  assure  adequate  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  from  unnecessary  radiation  expo- 
sure or  to  assure  efficacious  consumer-patient 
radiologic  services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  concurrent  with 
the  development  and  Issuance  of  criteria  and 
standards  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, review  and  evaluate  any  voluntary  cer- 
tification programs  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  and  he  shall 
based  on  such  review  and  evaluation,  deter- 
mine whether  such  programs  meet  the  cri- 
teria and  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section.  If  he  Is  satisfied  that  a  program 
meets  such  criteria  and  standards  he  shall, 
within  one  year  thereafter,  license  those  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  certified  under  such 
programs  In  the  appropriate  categories  of 
specialization  established  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  In  establishing  criteria  and  mini- 
mum  standards  under  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  State  health  departments, 
and  appropriate  professional  organizations 
"  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  States 
such  other  advice  and  assistance  as  will  fos- 
ter enactment  and  enforcement  of  appro- 
priate laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and 
assistance  may  Include  model  laws  and  train- 
ing currlculums,  and  training  aids. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  criteria  and  standards  Is- 
sued by  him  pursuant  to  this  subpart. 

"accreditation    AND   LICENSURE 

"Sec.  3601.  (a)  The  traliUng  and  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists  who  Intend  to 
apply  radiation  to  humans  for  diagnostic  or 
therapeutic  purposes  In  any  State  or  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  subpart.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  encouraged  to  minimize  ex- 
posures of  the  public  to  potentially  hazard- 
ous radiation  from  all  sources  and  shall  not 
be  displaced  by  Federal  action  except  as 
otherwise  provided  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d). 

"(c)  Upon  issuance  of  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  pursuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  accreditation  of  educational 
institutions;  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  letter  of  intent  that 
such  State  will  within  two  years  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  criteria  and  minimum  standards 
adopted  as  a  minimum,  the  standards  of 
accreditation  of  educational  Institutions 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  If.  after  two  years, 
a  State  falls  to  adopt  such  standards,  or  is 
unable  to  adopt  such  standards  or  more 
stringent  standards,  the  minimum  standards 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the  accreditation 
of  educational  institutions  shall  become  the 
standards  in  such  State.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State  standards  are 
consistent  with  the  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  issued  pursuant  to  section  360H; 
that  an  adequate  means  of  enforcement  by 
State  action  is  provided:  and  that  the  State 
program  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  such  State  standards  shall  be 
the  standards  applicable  in  such  State. 

"(d)  Upon  application  of  a  Governor,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  not  more  than  two  years  If 
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after  review  the  Secretary  determines  that 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
State  and  reasonable  assurance  is  provided 
than  an  effective  program  to  Implement  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart  will  be  provided  by 
the  State  within  the  period  of  the  extension. 

"(e)(1)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic 
technologists,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may 
file  a  letter  of  Intent  that  such  State  will 
within  two  years  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
criteria  and  mlnimvun  standau'ds  adopt  as  a 
minimum  the  standards  for  license  of  radi- 
ologic technologists  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 
If,  after  two  years,  a  Governor  falls  to  adopt 
such  standards,  or  Is  unable  to  adopt  such 
standards  or  more  stringent  standards,  the 
minimum  standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  licensure  of  radiologic  technologists  shall 
become  the  standards  in  such  State.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H;  that  an  adequate  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action  is  provided;  and 
that  the  State  program  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  such  State  stand- 
ards shall  be  the  standards  applicable  In 
such  State. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  standards 
and  criteria  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  established  standards  for  the  accred- 
itation or  licensure  of  radiologic  technolo- 
gists, such  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
that  the  standards  of  such  State  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  or  the 
conditions  for  approval  of  a  State  program 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  appro- 
priate professional  organizations  to  provide 
accreditation  and  licensing  under  this  section 
If  he  determines  that  such  organization  will 
adhere  to  the  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards Issued  pursuant  to  section  360H.  For  the 
purposes  of  accreditation,  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart,  utilize 
organizations  recognized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  such  purposes. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  or  professional  organizations  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
first  year  and  one-third  of  the  second  year 
costs  of  planning,  developing,  or  establish- 
ing programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
educational  institutions  under  title  vn  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part and  shall  suspend  the  effectiveness  of 
any  standards  or  regulations  as  to  accredita- 
tion or  as  to  licensure  with  respect  to  any 
State  or  certified  professional  licensing  or- 
ganization designated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(fl  when  he  determines  that  the  program 
of  any  State  or  organization  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  or  with  re- 
vised criteria  and  minimum  standards  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  360H(e). 
"prohibited  acts 

"Sec.  360J.  (a)  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  subpart,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  individual  to  apply  potentially  hazardous 
radiation  to  humans  for  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic purposes  unless  he  Is  a  licensed  medi- 
cal practitioner,  a  licensed  dentist,  a  licensed 
dental  hyglenlst,  or  holds  a  valid  radiologic 
technologist  license  Issued  In  accordance  with 


standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
360H,  except,  for  a  licensed  photo-roentgen 
technologist  or  a  licensed  technologlst-ln- 
tralning  who  must  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  radiologist  or  a  more  specialized  radio- 
logic technologist  as  provided  for  in  section 
360H. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  have  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
section  1355  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  violation  of  this  subsection 
by  an  Individual  applying  potentially  haz- 
ardous radiation  to  human  beings  for  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  purposes  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
such  violation  shall  be  with  respect  to  each 
act  or  omission  made  unlawful  by  this 
section. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  on  appli- 
cation be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  it  should  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  and  In  what  amount,  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, may  be  deducted  from  any  sums 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"(d)  Actions  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
omission  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  In  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict where  the  defendant  Is  found  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  process  In  such  cases 
may  be  served  In  any  other  district  of  which 
the  defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  the  Institution  of  proceedings  minor 
violations  of  this  subpart  whenever  he  be- 
lieves that  the  public  Interest  will  be  ade- 
quately served  by  a  suitable  written  notice 
or  warning. 

"(f)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law." 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) (by  request) : 

S.  1262.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize tlie  Council  to  continue  to  em- 
ploy staff  without  regard  to  civil  service 
laws,  provide  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1977.  and  extend  the  life 
of  the  Council  to  September  30,  1977. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  Council,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1262 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


208  of  the  International  Economic  Policy  Act 
of  1972  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (b)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  staff  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  compensated  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  law  regulating  the  employ- 
ment and  compensation  of  persons  In  the 
Government  service:  Provided,  That,  except 
for  the  officers  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  for  not  to  exceed  eight  persons  who  may 
receive  compensation  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  GS-18.  no 
staff  personnel  shall  receive  compjensatlon  In 
excess  of  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  GS-15." 

Sec.  2.  Section  209  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  as  amended.  Is 
fxu-ther  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Septem- 
ber 30,  1977." 

Sec.  3.  Section  210  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  said  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1,657,000  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976  and  $1,670,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977." 

March  20,  1975. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  Is  proposed  legis- 
lation regarding  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy. 

Under  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Act.  the  Council  advises  the  President  on 
International  economic  issues,  provides  a 
focal  point  for  coordinating  the  activities 
of  the  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  consistent  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  makes  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  programs  which  promote 
consistency  between  International  and 
domestic  economic  policy,  and  drafts  the 
annual  International  Economic  Report  of 
the  President. 

The  Council  Is  composed  of  key  cabinet 
level  and  Executive  Office  officials,  including 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury.  Defense, 
Agriculture.  Commerce.  Labor,  and  Trans- 
portation; the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations;  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs; and  the  Executive  Director  cf  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  and  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Affairs  Is  the  Deputy 
Chairman.  The  enclosed  draft  bill  consists 
of  three  sections. 

Section  1  Is  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  which  wlU 
permit  CIEP  to  continue  to  appoint  and 
compensate  its  staff  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  law  regulating  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment Service.  Language  to  that  effect  has 
been  Included  In  each  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  CIEP  operations  since  Its  statu- 
tory establishment.  Because  such  language 
Is  more  appropriate  In  basic  authorizing 
leg^atlon  and  may  be  subject  to  a  "point 
of  order"  in  annual  appropriation  bills,  the 
conference  committee  on  CIEP's  1975  ap- 
propriation bill  recommended  that  the  lan- 
guage no  longer  be  carried  in  such  bills. 

From  the  start  It  has  been  recognized  that 
CIZP  Is  a  small,  temporary  agency  that  needs 
the  administrative  fiexlblUty  to  adapt  Its  or- 
ganization and  staffing  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  problems  on  which  It  must  advls* 
the  President.  The  Council  needs  to  be  able 
to  employ  personnel  expeditiously  from  la 
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or  out  of  government  smd  shoxUd  avoid  build- 
ing a  permanent  career  structure.  For  those 
reasons,  the  exemption  from  general  laws  on 
api>ointment  and  comptensatlon  were  In- 
cluded in  annual  appropriation  bills.  This 
amendment  proposes  simply  to  move  the 
relevant  language  from  those  bills  to  the 
basic  authorizing  act.  It  continues  current 
numerical  limitations  on  executive  salary 
level  positions  and  on  those  compensated 
above  the  salary  level  of  GS-15. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  legislation  extends 
CIEP's  basic  authority  from  June  30,  1977,  to 
September  30,  1977,  consistent  with  the 
change  in  the  fiscal  years  under  the  recently 
enacted  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-344). 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $1,657,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $1,670,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1977.  These 
amounts  are  consistent  with  the  President's 
1976  Budget  proposals. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will  be  able  to 
act  expeditiously  on  this  draft  legislation. 
The  oaice  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Dttnn, 
Acting  Executive  Director- 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  offenses 
committed  within  Indian  country.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  offenses  committed  within  In- 
dian country.  This  bill  would  add  the 
offense  of  kidnaping  to  section  1153  of 
title  18. 

Although  section  1152  of  title  18  makes 
the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  violation  of  those  laws  applicable  to 
Indian  country,  an  exception  was  made 
for  offenses  committed  by  one  Indian 
against  another  within  Indian  coimtry. 
Jurisdiction  in  those  cases  was  vested  in 
the  tribal  courts.  In  1885,  however,  Con- 
gress extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  major  offenses  com- 
mitted within  Indian  country  with  the 
passage  of  the  Seven  Major  Crimes  Act. 
Subsequently  legislation  has  increased 
the  number  of  crimes  to  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  13.  They  are  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  incest,  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill,  arson,  burglary,  robbery, 
larceny,  carnal  knowledge,  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape,  and  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon.  In  1968,  Congress 
added  the  offense  of  assault  resulting  in 
serious  bodily  Injury.  Kidnaping,  al- 
though a  "major"  crime  has  never  been 
included  in  section  1153.  This  bill  seeks 
to  include  this  offense  within  the  purview 
of  this  section. 

Kidnaping,  as  defined  by  section  1201 
of  title  18,  would,  through  this  amend- 
ment, become  applicable  to  Indian 
coimtry. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  1264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  have  read  three  separate  articles 
in  the  Washington  newspapers  concern- 
ing failures  to  provide  appropriate  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland.  Per- 
haps no  State  is  educating  all  of  its  han- 
dicapped children.  The  U.S.  Biu-eau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  only  55  per- 
cent of  school-aged  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  22  percent  of  preschool-aged 
handicapped  children  are  receiving  the 
special  education  programs  that  they 
will  require  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
school  and  find  emplojrment  and  security 
in  our  society.  In  all,  3.9  million  children 
are  standing  in  the  waiting  lines  for  the 
fundamental  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity on  which  our  Nation  is  based. 

I  introduce  today  a  necessary  amend- 
ment to  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  designed  to  make  possible 
increased  assistance  to  the  States  in  pro- 
viding education  for  these  children. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1967,  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  has  helped 
to  stimulate  local  and  State  programs  for 
handicapped  children  so  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  1.5  million  children 
enrolled  in  special  education  programs. 
Federal  efforts  under  the  act  have  grown 
from  approximately  $25  million  to  an  ap- 
propriation this  year  of  approximately 
$200  million,  with  additional  funds  avail- 
able in  such  programs  as  vocational  edu- 
cation and  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  is  a  tried  and  true  program,  and 
it  is  working  in  the  States.  This  week 
the  State  education  officials  from  Min- 
nesota were  in  Washington  to  participate 
in  Minnesota  Education  Week.  They  re- 
ported to  our  colleagues — Mr.  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  Monoale — their  positive  regard 
for  this  program  and  its  effectiveness 
and  their  need  for  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance if  they  are  to  meet  their  goal  of 
education  for  each  child. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  similar  occa- 
sion centered  on  West  Virginia,  and  I 
had  the  same  experience.  Our  education 
commissioner.  Dr.  Dan  Taylor,  told  me 
that  while  West  Virginia's  program  sup- 
port for  the  handicapped  had  grown  by 
500  percent  in  the  last  few  years,  our 
State  is  serving  only  one-half  of  the 
children  in  need. 

My  bill  will  not  modify  the  nature  of 
this  program,  but  will  return  the  author- 
ized ceiling  on  appropriations  to  the 
1975  level.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
a  new  authorization  formula,  authorizing 
approximately  $665  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  grants  to  the  States.  The  au- 
thorization ceilings  for  1976  and  1977 
however,  were  left  at  the  levels  set  ear- 
lier, $100  and  $110  million  respectively. 
This  was  done  in  part  because  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
was  considering  other  legislation  which 
might  make  a  profound  change  in  the 
methods  of  distributing  Federal  aid  to 
the  States.  We  wanted,  Mr.  President, 
the  chance  to  continue  that  study  prior 
to  setting  the  authorization  levels  for 
future  years. 

On  the  basis  of  our  investigations,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  the  proposed  legisla- 


tion, while  containing  many  desirable 
features,  needs  revisions  of  its  formula 
for  distribution  which  will  be  major  and 
will  require  extended  study.  Meanwhile, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
already  appropriated  at  the  full  author- 
ization figures,  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  is  now  studying  an 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1977  which  can  be 
no  greater  than  $110  million.  The  States 
are  in  critical  need  of  funds  to  meet  not 
only  the  new  mandates  of  Federal  and 
State  law,  but  also  to  comply  with  court 
orders  requiring  education  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  There  are  suits  pend- 
ing or  completed  in  more  than  one-half 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  with  almost  4  million 
children  needing  for  our  help,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  leisurely  study  new  for- 
mulas and  new  program  authorities.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cannot  re- 
spond to  the  pleas  from  parents  and  chil- 
dren until  we  increase  these  authoriza- 
tions, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  returning  these  authorization 
ceilings  to  the  1975  level.  With  this 
proven  program  working  smoothly,  we 
can  then  continue  our  examination  of 
new  alternative  Federal  assistance  pat- 
terns. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  FoNc,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott, 
Mr.    William    L.    Scott,    Mr' 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  TuNNEY) : 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  and  other  laws  to  dis- 
charge obligations  under  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances  relating  to 
regulatory  controls  on  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  importation,  and  exporta- 
tion of  psychotropic  substances.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Bayh,  Burdick,  Eastland,  Fong,  Hugh 
Scott.  William  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Tunney  have  Joined  as 
cosponsors. 

I  introduced  identical  legislation  in  the 
92d  and  93d  Congresses.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  chaired 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  held  a  hearing  on 
February  25,  1974,  to  receive  testimony 
on  the  bill  I  had  introduced  and  a  sim- 
ilar measure  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh. 

This  bill,  proposed  by  the  admlnistra-  " 
tlon,  would  amend  our  existing  Federal 
drug  laws,  chiefly  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970— Public  Law  91-513— to  imple- 
ment the  terms  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  which  was 
negotiated  at  Vienna  in  1971.  The  con- 
vention is  intended  to  improve  the  inter- 
national control  of  substances  that  are 
not  included  under  any  of  the  existing 
multilateral  narcotic  drug  treaties.  It 
covers  the  so-called  psychotropic  or 
mind-altering  substances,  such  as  hal- 
lucinogens, amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
and  tranquilizers,  and  seeks  to  limit  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of 
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these  substances  to  medical  and  scien- 
tific purposes. 

Because  psychotropic  substances  are 
relatively  new  to  both  licit  and  illicit 
channels,  they  have  never  been  subjected 
to  similar  treaties  and  regiilations.  This 
is  an  oversight  which  the  United  States, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  international  leader- 
ship, sought  to  cure  in  negotiating  the 
convention. 

The  administration  has  requested  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  convention  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  It  is  in  order  that  the 
implementing  legislation  I  introduce 
todaj)  be  enacted  before  the  convention 
is  given  further  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  drug 
abuse  throughout  the  world  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  of  critical  proportion.  Hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  deadly  drugs  are  being 
illegally  diverted  from  international 
commerce  and  ending  up  for  sale  in  the 
streets  of  major  cities  around  the  globe. 
Reports  from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  have  made  us  in- 
creasingly aware  that  mind-altering 
drugs  present  a  danger  to  our  society 
which  may  equal,  or  even  exceed,  that  of 
heroin.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the 
community  of  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  to  remedy  this  serious 
problem. 

Our  Government  has  long  been  in  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse.  For  example,  we  have  pro- 
posed to  other  nations  that  even  stronger 
measures  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
international  control  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics.  Most  of  the  coim tries  pro- 
ducing these  items  are  less-developed 
nations  which  do  not  manufacture  the 
so-called  psychotropic  drugs.  These  psy- 
chotropic substances  are,  however, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
failure  to  adequately  regulate  domestic 
activity  in  such  drugs  will  embarrass 
and  hinder  our  efforts  to  have  tighter 
international  controls  placed  over  the 
production  of  narcotic  crops  in  these 
other  countries.  This  is  a  dipl3matic 
problem  which  we  should  not  allow  to 
exist. 

I  shall  now  describe  briefly  what  this 
bill  will  do;  and  of  equal  importance 
to  many,  some  things  that  it  will  not  do. 

Nearly  all  of  the  requirements  which 
membership  in  the  convention  would 
impose  on  the  United  States  are  already 
met  by  existing  law.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  make  only  the  mini- 
mum technical  and  procedural  adjust- 
ments necessary  in  our  Federal  drug 
statutes  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
could  properly  sign  and  fully  participate 
in  the  convention.  Therefore,  although 
the  impact  of  this  bill  Is  highly  important 
for  international  drug  control,  it  will  re- 
quire little  change  in  Federal  law. 

Under  the  convention,  a  special 
United  Nations  Commission  could  decide 
to  require  international  controls  on  a 
psychotropic  substance  after  receiving 
scientific  and  medical  evidence  from  the 
World  Health  Organization.  To  imple- 
ment this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  impose  some  controls 
over  the  designated  drug.  The  bill  I  am 


introducing  would  provide  mechanisms 
to  insure  that  the  views  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
adequately  represented  in  the  interna- 
tional body  and  that  only  minimum  con- 
trols would  be  applied  to  the  drug  under 
our  law  unless  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  were  to  agree  to 
more  stringent  requirements. 

The  new  controls  on  psychotropic 
drugs  would  be  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  international  commerce  in 
these  substances.  For  example,  in  some 
cases,  import  and  export  permits  might 
be  required  and  certain  annual  reports 
of  production  would  have  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Federal  Government  by 
manufacturers.  However,  no  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  the  actual  manufac- 
ture or  legitimate  distribution  of  such 
drugs  unless  our  own  Government  felt 
that  action  were  necessary. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  intention  by  the 
Congress  to  accept  international  re- 
straints on  our  own  sovereign  power  to 
determine  specific  punishment  for  var- 
ious drug  offenses,  or  to  impose  any 
other  restrictions  on  research,  market- 
ing, and  advertising  in  connection  with 
such  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  gain  in  our  international 
drug  suppression  at  a  small  price. 
Therefore,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may 
have  early  action  on  both  the  conven- 
tion, now  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  this  proposal  to  enact 
implementing  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Attorney  General  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Psychotropic  Substances  Act 
of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings  and  declarations: 

(1)  The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
danger  Involved  in  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  use  of  certain  psychotropic  sub- 
stances for  non-scientific  and  non-medical 
purposes,  and  has  provided  strong  and  effec- 
tive legislation  to  control  illicit  trafficking 
and  to  regulate  legitimate  uses  of  psycho- 
tropic substances  in  this  country.  Abuse  of 
psychotropic  substances  has  become  a  phe- 
nomenon common  to  many  countries,  how- 
ever, and  is  not  confined  to  national  borders. 
It  Is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  United 
States  cooperate  with  other  nations  In  estab- 
lishing effective  controls  over  international 
traffic  in  such  substances  as  well. 

(2)  The  United  States  has  joined  with 
other  countries  in  executing  an  international 
treaty  entitled  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  signed  at  Vienna,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1971,  which  is  designed  to  establish 
suitable  controls  over  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, transfer,  and  use  of  certain  psycho- 
tropic substances.  The  Convention  is  not 
self-executing,  and  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  theretmder  must  be  performed 
pursuant  to  appropriate  legislation.  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  will  satisfy  all  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Convention  not  al- 


ready met  by  existing  law  and  that  no  fur- 
ther legislation  is  necessary. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  the  Congress  Is 
desirous  that  control  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances in  the  United  States  should  be  ac- 
complished within  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  criteria  for  classification  of 
substances  provided  in  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970,  or  when  appropriate,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  for  new  drugs  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
consistent  with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention.  This  will  en- 
sure that  (a)  availability  of  psychotropic 
substances  to  manufacturers,  distributors, 
dispensers,  and  researchers  for  useful  and 
legitimate  medical  and  scientific  purposes 
shall  not  be  unduly  restricted;  (b)  nothing 
in  the  Convention  shall  interfere  with  bona 
fide  research  activities;  and  (c)  nothing  in 
the  Convention  shall  Interfere  with  ethical 
medical  practice  In  this  country,  based  on 
the  consensus  of  the  American  medical  and 
scientific  community  as  reflected  In  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
811(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after 
"(d)"  and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ceives notification  from  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  that  Information 
has  been  transmitted  by  or  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  pursuant  to  article  2 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, which  may  justify  adding  a  drug 
or  other  substance  to  one  of  the  schedules 
of  the  Convention,  transferring  a  drug  or 
substance  from  one  schedule  to  another,  or 
deleting  it  from  the  schedules,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Immediately  transmit  the 
notice  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  for  transmission  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion such  medical  and  scientific  evaluations 
as  may  be  appropriate  regarding  the  pos- 
sible action  that  could  be  proposed  by  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ceives notification  pursuant  to  article  2 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances that  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to  decide 
whether  to  add  a  drug  or  other  substance 
to  one  of  the  schedules  of  the  Convention, 
transfer  a  drug  or  substance  from  one  sched- 
ule to  another,  or  delete  It  from  the  sched- 
ules, the  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit 
timely  notice  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  the  proposal  and  furnish 
a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  discussions  and 
negotiations  relating  to  the  action. 

"(4)  (A)  When  the  United  States  receives 
notification  of  a  scheduling  decision  pur- 
suant to  article  2  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  that  a  drug  or  other 
substance  has  been  added  or  transferred 
to  a  schedule  specified  in  the  notification, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  shall  first  determine 
whether  existing  legal  controls  under  this 
title  or  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  applicable  to  the  drug  or  sub- 
stance meet  the  requirements  of  the  sched- 
ule specified  In  the  notification. 

"(1)  If  such  requirements  are  met  by 
existing  controls  but  the  Secretary  nonethe- 
less believes  that  more  stringent  controls 
should  be  Instituted,  the  Secretary  shaU 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  initiate  proceedings  for  scheduling  the 
drug  or  substance  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  <b)  of  this  section. 
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"(2)  If  8uch  requirements  are  not  met  by 
existing  controls  and  the  Secretary  concurs 
in  the  scheduling  decision  transmitted  by 
the  notification,  the  Secretary  shaU  recom- 
mend to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  initi- 
ate proceedings  for  scheduling  the  drug  or 
substance  under  the  appropriate  schedule 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  If  such  requirements  are  not  met 
by  existing  controls  and  the  Secretary  does 
not  concur  In  the  scheduling  de*  Ision  trans- 
mitted by  the  notification,  the  Secretary 
shaU :  ' 

(a)(1)  Apply  the  controls  applicable  to 
new  drugs,  pursuant  to  section  505  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  or 

(11)  If  he  deems  that  additional  controls 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  initiate  proceedings  for  sched- 
uling the  drug  or  substance  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section: 

(b)  Request  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transmit  a  notice  of  qualified  acceptance, 
within  the  period  specified  in  the  Conven- 
tion, pursuant  to  paragraph  7  of  article  2  of 
the  Convention,  to  the  Secretary -General  of 
the  United  Nations:  and 

(c)  Request  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ask 
for  a  review  of  the  scheduling  decision  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph 8  of  article  2  of  the  Convention. 

•■(B)    If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
after  corsultation  with  the  Secretary,  that 
proceedings    initiated    under   subparagraphs 
(A)(2)    or   (A)  (3)  (a)  (11)    of  this  paragraph 
(4).  will  not  be  completed  within  the  time 
period  required  by  paragraph  7  of  article  2 
of    the    Convention,    the    Attorney    General 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  shall 
UPle.='s  the  drug  or  substance  Is  already  con- 
trolled under  this  title,  issue  a  temporary 
order  controlling  the  drug  or  substance  under 
schedule  IV  or  V.  whichever  is  most  appro- 
priate   to   carry   out   the   minimum    United 
States  obligations  under  article  2.  paragraph 
7.  of  the  Convention.  As  a  part  of  such  order 
the   Attorney   General    shall    bv   regulation' 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  except 
such  drug  or  substance  from  the  application 
of  any  provisions  of  part  C  of  this  title  which 
he  finds  is  not  required  to  carry  out  the 
United   States   obligations   under   article   2 
paragraph  7.  of  the  Convention.  In  the  case 
of  proceedings  initiated  under  subparagraph 
(A)(2)  of  this  paragraph  (4).  the  Attorney 
General  concurrently  with  the  issuance  of 
such    order   shall    request   the   Secretary   of 
State  to  transmit  a  notice  of  qualified  ac- 
ceptance  to   the   Secretary-General    of   the 

ar"t  r?p  9  of'tv^'J?""^"*"^  *°  paragraph  7  of 
article  2  of  the  Convention. 

■■(C)  It  the  review  requested  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)t3)(c)  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  results  in  reversal  of  the  scheduling  de- 
cision in  question  and  acceptance  of  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  issue  a  final  order  scheduling  the 
drug  or  substance  or  removing  it  from  con- 
trols, a^5  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  such 
recommendations:  Provided,  however.  That 
in  the  case  of  a  drug  or  substance  which  has 
been   subjected    to   control    under   suboara. 

si^ch^if/  '^'  ""^ '"  •  *^*  8«<=retary  shall  take 
such  action  as  necessary  consistent  with  the 

Zr^^^^  .  '"'^  '^^'^*  "  *»>«  scheduling 
r»,.  \l?  question  U  amrmed  unon  such 
review  the  Attorney  Gen«>ral  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  thfs  paragraph  %T 
issue  a  final  order  controlling  thTdmg  or 
substance  under  schedule  IV  or  V  which- 
ever is  most  appropriate  to  carry 'out  the 
minimum  United  States  obligations  under 
article  2.  paragraph  7,  of  the  Convention  (un- 
less the  drug  or  substance  is  already  con- 


trolled under  this  title  or  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) . 

'■(D)  Nothing  hi  the  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1975  or  the  regulations  prom- 
ulgated thereunder  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  requests  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Attorney  General  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  pursuant  to  article  2  or  other  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  for  review  of  scheduling 
decisions  under  such  Convention,  based  on 
new  or  additional  Information." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  202  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  812 
(d) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  and 
(3)  such  exception  does  not  conflict  with 
United  States  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances,  signed 
at  Vienna,  February  21, 1971". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
827(d))  is  amended  by  adding  "(l)"  after 
"(d)"  the  first  time  It  appears,  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection: 

"(2)  Every  manufacturer  registered  un- 
der section  303  shall,  at  such  time  or  times 
and  in  such  form  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  require,  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  nonnarcotic 
controlled  substances  which  are  psychotropic 
substances  subject  to  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at  Vienna 
February  21.  1971.  These  reports  shall  con- 
sist of  the  information  required  by  article 
16.  paragraph  4.  of  the  Convention." 

Sec.  6.  Section  1002(b)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
952(b) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  ",  except  that  If  a  nonnar- 
cotic controlled  substance  Is  schedule  III 
IV,  or  V  is  also  listed  In  schedule  I  or  n  of 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
it  shall  be  imported  pursuant  to  such  Import 
permit  requirements,  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  as  are  required 
by  the  Convention". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1003  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  U.S.C.  953(e))   Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ":"; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: *^ 

"(4)  In  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  ni.  IV  or  V  is 
also  listed  in  schedule  I  or  n  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances,  it  Is 
exported  pursuant  to  such  export  permit  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  are  required  by  the  Con- 
vention, Instead  of  the  invoice  required  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  above." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  UJS.C.  841  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne 
new  section: 
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"Sec.  412.  Application  of  International  trea- 
ties or  agreements." 
Immediately  after 

"Sec.  411.  Proceedings  to  estabUsh  previous 
convictions." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  502  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  872)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e).  and  by  adding  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  or  other  international 
treaties  or  agreements  shall  be  construed  to 
limit,  modify,  or  prevent  the  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  patient  records  or  of 
the  names  and  other  Identifying  character- 
istics of  research  subjects  as  provided  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  enactment  or  reeu- 
latlon."  ^ 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  242a)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c). 
and  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Nothing  In  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  or  other  hiternatlonal 
treaties  or  agreements  shall  be  construed  to 
limit,  modify,  or  prevent  the  protection  of 
the  confidentiality  of  patient  records  or  of 
the  names  and  other  identifying  character- 
istics of  research  subjects  as  provided  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  enactment  or  regu- 
lation." ^ 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  303  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.SC. 
823  (f ) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  the  subsection:  "Ar- 
ticle 7  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  shaU  not  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit, or  hnpose  additional  restrictions  upon 
research  Involving  drugs  or  other  substances 
scheduled  under  the  Convention  which  is 
conducted  in  conformity  with  this  subsection 
and  other  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  " 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  307  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C,  827 
(c) )  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
after  and  below  paragraph  (3) :  "Nothing  in 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
shall  be  construed  as  In  any  way  affecting, 
modifying,  repealing,  or  superseding  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  (B).  (2).  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection." 

Sec,  12,  Subsection  (n)  of  section  502  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  352(n)),  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  "Nothing  in  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at  Vienna, 
February  21,  1971,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent drug  price  communications  to  con- 
sumers." 

t*.®*^"  ^^-  '^^  ^"^^  ***""  become  effective  on 
the  date  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  enters  into  force  in  respect  to 
the  United  States.  f  vx  «j 


"APPLICATION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    TREATIES    OR 
AGREEMENTS 

"Sec  412.  Nothing  in  the  Single  Conven- 
tion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  or  other  treaties  or 
international  agreements  shall  be  construed 
to  require  a  specific  punishment  for  offenses 
hivolvlng  narcotic  drugs  or  phychotroplc 
subtances  or  to  limit  the  provision  of  such 
treatment,  education,  aftercare,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  social  reintegration  as  alternatives 
to  conviction  or  punishment  for  such  offenses 
as  may  be  authorized  by  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  inserting— 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  It  is  essential  that  Congress 
adopt,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  In  essence,  this  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Hruska)  will  restrict  the  manufacture, 
distribution  and  use  of  mind  altering 
dnigs  to  legitimate  medical  and  scien- 
tific purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  become  a  member  of 
the  International  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  and  •will  impose 
controls  on  the  international  movement 
of  psychotropic  drugs,  with  the  ultimate 
end  of  eUmlnaOng  their  diversion  into 
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illicit  channels.  The  need  for  such  a  bill 
is  obvious  and  I  feel  certain  this  measure 
will  aid  U.S.  enforcement  as  well  as 
diplomatic  initiatives  in  curbing  the 
traffic  in  drugs  diverted  from  inter- 
national commerce. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
assert  its  proper  authority  into  the  area 
of  international  agreements  in  the  con- 
trol of  narcotics.  Tliis  legislation,  by  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  become  a 
member  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  Psychotropic  Substances,  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  such  action. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  1975. 
The  Vice  PREsmENT, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1242,  21  UJS.C.  801) 
and  other  laws,  to  permit  the  United  States 
Government  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances signed  at  Vienna  on  February  21, 
1971. 

The  proposal  Is  Identical  to  the  ones  sub- 
mitted to  the  93rd  Congress  and  Identified 
then  as  HJi.  10366.  10900  and  S.  2544. 

On  June  29,  1971.  there  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances.  This  Convention  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  international  contrcd  of  substances 
that  are  not  Included  under  any  of  the  exist- 
ing multilateral  opium  and  other  narcotic 
drug  treaties.  The  Convention  governs  the 
so-called  psychotropic  (or  mind-altertng) 
substances:  the  hallucinogens  (such  as  LSD 
and  mescaline) ,  the  amphetamines,  the  bar- 
biturates, and  the  tranquilizers.  The  Con- 
vention will  come  into  force  90  days  after 
40  countries  have  ratified  it. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  is  to  limit  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution  and  use  of  psychotropic 
substances.  The  structure  of  the  Convention 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
It  lists  32  substances  In  four  schedules  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  their  abuse,  their 
potential  for  abuse  and  their  therapeutic 
usefulness.  The  Convention  contains  a  proce- 
dure for  adding  new  substances  to  schedules, 
moving  substances  among  schedules  and 
deleting  substances  from  the  schedules.  Like 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  the  Convention  provides 
graduations  of  controls,  with  the  mcMt  string 
gradations  of  controls,  with  the  most 
stringent  controls  applied  to  Schedule  1  sub- 
stances (such  as  LSD,  mescaline  and  the 
tetrahydrocannabinols)  and  lesser  restric- 
tions on  substances  In  Schedules  II,  m,  and 
TV.  Most  of  the  control  provisions  are  similar 
to  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs  by  other 
treaties,  such  as  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs.  1961. 

The  specific  control  measures  which  the 
Convention  requires  each  Party  to  Implement 
are  largely  satisfied  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  For  example,  under 
the  Convention,  each  Party  must  license 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  psycho- 
tropic substances;  section  301  through  304 
of  the  1970  Act  provide  for  registration  of 
these  persons.  Each  Party  must  restrict  the 
use  of  SchedvUe  I  (hallucinogenic)  sub- 
stances to  scientific  and  very  limited  medical 
purposes;  section  303  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (Title  n  of  the  Comprehensive 
Act)  limits  access  to  such  substances  to 
qitallfled  researchers.  Psychotropic  sub- 
stances generally  must   be  dispensed  only 


upon  a  physician's  prescription;  this  Con- 
vention requirement  is  satisfied  by  prescrip- 
tion requirements  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Each  Party  must 
require  all  handlers  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances to  keep  records  of  all  these  sub- 
stances manufactured,  distributed  or  dis- 
pensed; section  307  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  already  imposes  such  record- 
keeping requirements.  Importation  and  ex- 
portation of  psychotropic  substances  must 
be  controlled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Controlled  Suo- 
stances  Import  and  Export  Act,  which  is  Tule 
in  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

In  addition  to  controlling  domestic  com- 
mercial and  medical  activity.  Parties  must 
make  certain  reports  to  the  International 
Narcotic  Control  Board,  take  actions  against 
illicit  traffic  and  apply  penal  provisions,  and, 
where  possible,  establish  programs  of  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Although  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  provide  most  of  the  mechanisms 
to  fulfill  United  States  obligations  under 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances, 
new  legislation  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
all  commitments  under  the  Convention.  For 
this  purpose,  the  enclosed  legislative  proposal 
is  submitted. 

Section  1  specifies  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Psychotropic  Substances  Act 
of  1975." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  findings  and 
declarations  by  Congress  that  (1)  there  is  a 
need  for  international  collaboration  to  effec- 
tively control  psychotropic  substances;  (2) 
there  is  a  need  for  legislation  to  Implement 
United  States  obligations  under  the  Conven- 
tion; and  (3)  implementation  must  be  ac- 
complished within  the  framework  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-513),  or  the 
new  drug  provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Convention  procedure  for  bringing  a 
new  substance  under  control  or  moving  sub- 
stances among  schedules  requires  certain 
medical  and  scientific  findings  by  the  World 
Health  Organization,  additional  findings  and 
a  decision  to  control  by  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  and  notification  of  the 
Parties  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Upon  such  notification,  each 
Party  is  required  to  Impose  national  control 
mechanisms  on  the  substance  within  180 
days.  The  United  States  delegation  sought 
and  obtained  the  right  of  each  Party  to 
utilize  Its  own  procedures  for  Imposing  na- 
tional controls,  such  as  are  provided  in  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  on  the  condition 
that  certain  minimum  controls  be  imposed 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  nation's  in- 
ternal efforts  to  require  control.  Thus,  in  the 
event  that  a  substance  cannot,  within  the 
180-day  period,  be  Included  in  any  schedule 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  through  the 
normal  procedures  set  forth  in  section  201 
(because  of  delays  In  administrative  hear- 
ings or  court  proceedings  provided  for  In  the 
law) .  the  United  States  will  still  have  to  re- 
quire such  controls  as  registration  of  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers.  Import  and  export 
restrictions  and  recordkeeping  requirements. 
In  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Congress  care- 
fully established  a  procedure  for  future  de- 
terminations as  to  drugs  and  substances  to 
be  sublect  to  the  controls  of  the  Act.  So  far 
as  possible,  the  proposed  bill  will  retain  a 
balance  between  the  extent  to  which  con- 
trol decisions  shovild  be  based  upon  law  en- 
forcement criteria,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  decisions  should  be  based  on  medical 
and  scientific  determinations.  The  nronosed 
bill  provides  that  all  scientific  and  medical 
determinations  shall  l>e  made  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
that  these  determinations  shall  be  binding 
on  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  during  all  international  discussions 
and  negotiations  in  regard  to  scheduling  a 
drug  or  substance  for  control  under  the 
Convention. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  section  201  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  811)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
take  steps  relative  to  international  controls 
proposed  vmder  the  Convention  and  to  pre- 
scribe applicable  controls  on  psychotropic 
substances  which  are  required  by  United 
States  obligations  under  the  Convention. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  provides  thct 
whenever  notice  Is  received  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  considering  a  drug 
or  substance  for  control  under  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  be  authorized  to  comment  on 
the  matter  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  specifies  that  In 
all  matters  relating  to  a  decision  to  control 
a  drug  or  substances  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
catioo.  and  Welfare  shall  be  binding  on  the 
United  States  representative,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary recommends  that  a  drug  or  substance 
shouid  not  be  controlled  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, the  United  States  representative  shall 
vote  against  such  control. 

Paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  section  3  requires 
that  when  notice  Is  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary-Genera! of  the  United  Nations  that  a 
substance  has  been  designated  for  control 
under  the  Convention,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  decide 
in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General 
whether  exlstmg  controls  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  or  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  United  States 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  treaty  obligations. 
Even  If  existing  controls  adequately  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Convention,  the  Secre- 
tary may  recommend  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  he  Initiate  proceedings  In  the  usual 
way  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  201  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  811), 

If  existing  controls  in  the  United  States 
do  not  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  if  the  Secretary  agrees  with  the 
scheduling  decision  of  the  International  or- 
ganization, the  Secretary  shall  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  he  Initiate  pro- 
ceedings under  subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of 
section  201  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  use.  811). 

If  existing  controls  In  the  United  States 
do  not  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  if  the  Secretary  does  not  concur 
in  the  scheduling  decision  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization,  he  shall  (1)  apply  the 
controls  applicable  to  new  drugs,  pursuant  to 
section  505  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  cr  (2)  If  these  controls  are  not 
adequate  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety,  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  he  initiate  proceedings  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  Act  (21  U.S.C.  811K 

Also,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  concur  In 
the  scheduling  decision  of  the  International 
organization,  the  Secretary  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  a  notice 
of  qualified  acceptance;  and  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  ask  for  a  review  of  the 
decision  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Paragraph  (4)  (B)  of  section  3  provides 
that  If  the  regular  control  procedures  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201  (21 
use.  811)  will  not  be  completed  within  the 
time  limit  of  180  days  specified  In  the  Con- 
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ventlon,  the  Attorney  Qeneral  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall,  unless  the  substance 
is  already  controlled  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  issue  a  temporary  order  con- 
trolling the  substance  under  either  schedule 
IV  or  V,  whichever  is  most  appropriate  to 
carry  out  mlnlmxim  United  States  obligations 
under  the  Convention.  Also,  the  Attorney 
General  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  except  the  substance  from  such 
controls  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  as 
he  finds  are  not  necessary  to  carry  out  those 
United  States  obligations! 

Paragraph  (4)  (C)  of  section  3  provides 
that  if  the  Economic  and  Social  Cotmcil  re- 
verses the  scheduling  decision  of  the  inter- 
national organization,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  vacate  the  temporary  control  order.  If 
the  decision  is  affirmed,  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  Secretary,  shall,  un- 
less subsequent  action  has  been  taken  to 
control  the  substance,  issue  a  final  order  con- 
trolling the  substance  under  schedule  IV 
or  V. 

Paragraph  (4)  (D)  allows  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  request  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  review  by  the  interna - 
tloiml  organization  of  any  scheduling  deci- 
sion based  on  new  or  additional  information. 
Section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  202(d)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  812(d))  to  create  a 
third  condition  to  be  satisfied  before  a  non- 
narcotic substance  contained  in  a  combina- 
tion product  could  be  excepted  from  regula- 
torj'  control.  Article  3  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  imposes  restrictions 
on  any  Party's  right  to  grant  exceptions  from 
control  for  combination  products,  and  the 
statute  should  specify  that  the  exemptions 
granted  under  section  202(d)  shall  not  be 
in  conflict  with  the  obligations  imder  the 
Convention. 

Section  5  of  the  proposal  adds  new  author- 
ity to  the  attorney  General  to  gather  infor- 
mation by  amending  section  307(d)  of  the 
Controlled  Suljstances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  827 
( d ) ) .  Each  Party  to  the  Convention  is  re- 
quired under  Article  16  to  submit  certain 
statistical  data  on  psychotropic  drugs  re- 
garding inventories,  quantities  manufac- 
tured, quantities  imported  and  exported,  and 
quantities  used  in  manufacture  of  other  sub- 
stances. The  Attorney  General  can  acquire 
much  of  this  information  directly  through 
existing  authority  under  the  Act;  he  cannot, 
however,  directly  obtain  data  on  quantities 
manufactured  or  on  inventories.  Manufac- 
turing data  is  currently  submitted  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  on  psycho- 
tropic (and  other)  drugs  having  a  new  drug 
application  on  file  with  that  agency;  this  in- 
formation is  not  in  a  form  readily  usable  by 
the  Attorney  General,  however,  and  does  not 
cover  certain  psychotropic  drugs  not  sub- 
ject to  new  drug  application  requirements 
Section  5  will  make  certain  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  obtain  all  data  necessary  to 
prepare  the  United  States  reports  to  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  In- 
ternational Narcotic  Control  Board  under  the 
Convention. 

Section  6  and  7  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Im- 
port and  Export  Act  to  permit  full  compli- 
ance with  any  possible  obligation  under  Ar- 
ticles 12  and  13  of  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances.  The  Convention  ob- 
ligates each  Party  to  require  prior  govern- 
ment authorization  for  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  any  substance  listed  in  sched- 
ules I  or  n  of  the  Convention:  the  existing 
United  States  law  requires  such  authoriza- 
tion before  Import mg  or  exporting  a  non- 
narcotic substance  listed  In  schedules  I  or 
n  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  the  possibility 
exists  that  a  substance  listed  In  schedules 
I  or  n  under  the  Convention  could  be  listed 
In  schedules  III,  IV  or  V  of  the  Act.  thereby 
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preventing  imposition  of  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion system.  Section  6  is  an  amendment  to 
section  1002  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  952)  and 
Section  7  proposes  to  amend  section  1003  of 
that  Act  (21  U5.C.  953) .  The  effect  of  these 
suggested  changes  would  be  to  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  impose  the  schedule 
n  Import  and  export  controls  on  any  sched- 
ules III,  rv  and  V  substances  without  re- 
scheduling the  substance  and  thereby  sub- 
jecting it  to  other  unnecessary  controls. 

A  number  of  questions  can  be  raised  as 
to  the  Interpretation  to  be  placed  on  certa-.n 
features  of  the  Convention.  In  6rder  to  pro- 
vide guidance  for  the  future,  section  8,  Q, 
10,  11,  and  12  of  the  proposed  bill  include 
the  following  features.  Section  8  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  Convention  is  not  construed 
to  require  a  particular  punishment  or  limit 
or  forbid  the  provision  of  treatment  alterna- 
tives to   criminal  prosecution   and  punish- 
ment for  offenses  related  to  psychotropic  sub- 
stances, if  such  alternatives  are  permitted  m 
existing  law.  Section  9  ensures  that  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  can  be  construed 
to  preempt  any  existing  legislative  or  regu- 
latory protection  of  confidentiality  of  patient 
records  or  the  identities  of  research  subjects. 
Section  10  clarifies  Issues  raised  by  the  re- 
search community  and  specifies  that  Article 
7  of  the  Convention  shall  not  be  construed 
as  Imposing  any  prohibitions  or  further  re- 
strictions on  research  involving  psychotropic 
substances,  which  complies  with  the  regis- 
tration  and   other   applicable   requirements 
now  provided  In  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  Section  11  provides  that  the  Convention 
shall  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  Imposing  any 
recordkeeping  requirements  on  practitioners 
researchers  and  establishments  In  addition 
to    those    provided    In    section    307    of    the 
Controlled  Substances  Act    (21   U.S.C.  827). 
Section  12  amends  the  Federal  Pood,  Dru?, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  provides  that  nothing 
In  the   Convention  shall  be  Interpreted  to 
prevent  drug  price  communications  to  con- 
sumers. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  establishes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  as  the  date  on 
which  the  Convention  comes  Into  force  in 
respect  to  the  United  States. 

We  urge  the  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  the  Convention  so  that  the 
United  States  mav  become  Parties  to  this 
International  effort  in  the  near  future. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  submission  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  a  sponsor  of  the  Psychotropic 
Substances  Act  of  1975.  This  measure  is 
very  similar  to  S.  362.  The  International 
Psychotropic  Substances  Act  of  1975 
which  I  introduced  on  January  23,  1975. 
These  bills  are  designed  to  permit  the 
United  States  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  signed  at  Vienna  on  Febru- 
ary 21, 1971,  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Although  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act  provide  most  of  the 
mechanisms  to  fulfill  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  new  legislation,  such  as 
S.  362,  or  that  which  we  are  introducing 
today,  will  be  required  to  satisfy  all  com- 
mitments imder  the  convention. 


In  1971  legislation,  S.  3118.  was  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  administration  to 
accomplish  similar  purposes.  That  bill, 
however,  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Effective  Drug  Abuse  Legisla- 
tion, the  American  College  of  Neuro- 
Psychopharmacology,  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Hughes  expressed  concern  that 
the  enabling  legislation  failed  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  confidentiality  of 
patient  records;  that  it  failed  to  ade- 
quately protect  a  private  practitioner's 
right  to  carry  on  research  with  psycho- 
tropic substances;  that  it  failed  to 
designate  who  would  determine  the  ap- 
plication of  phrases — in  the  convention- 
like  sound  medical  practice  and  very  lim- 
ited medical  and  scientific  purposes,  and 
most  importantly  that  it  failed  to  provide 
an  affirmative  policymaking  role  for 
health  and  scientific  professionals  to 
balance  any  restrictions  on  their  role  im- 
posed by  the  Convention. 

My  bill,  as  did  a  nearly  identical 
measure  I  introduced  in  April  1973,  S. 
1646,  addresses  tliese  important  concerns. 
It  was  developed  to  facilitate  ratification 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances under  circumstances  that  would 
adequately  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
patient  records,  the  rights  of  drug  re- 
searchers, and  guarantee  an  affirmative 
role  for  health  and  scientific  profession- 
als in  the  drug  control  decisionmaking 
process. 

Similarly,  the  bill  we  introduce  today 
which  was  fntroduced  in  a  nearly  iden- 
tical form  on  October  8,  1973,  by  Senator 
Hruska  who  I  then  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
also  addresses  these  important  concerns. 
I  believe  that,  in  areas  which  the  con- 
vention leaves  to  national  discretion  and 
in  areas  where  the  convention  language 
is  ambiguous  and  thus  subjected  to  in- 
terpretation, they  provide  adequate  clari- 
fication to  Insure  a  significant  role  in 
these  matters  for  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific communities  and  to  allay  fears 
regarding  restrictions  on  researchers  or 
breaches  of  the  confidentiality  accorded 
medical  records. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  4  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  have 
conducted  an  intensive  investigation  into 
the  diversion  and  abuse  of  legitimately 
produced  narcotic  and  nonnarcotic  dan- 
gerous drugs.  We  have  made  considerable 
progress  during  these  years.  We  have 
obtained  a  drastic,  but  necpssary,  reduc- 
tion in  amphetamine  production.  We  had 
found  that  by  1971  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  amphetamine  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  reaching  illicit  markets  and 
thus  our  streets  and  schools.  The  1973 
quota,  based  on  legitimate  scientific  and 
medical  needs  represents  a  92-percent 
reduction  over  1971  levels. 

We  have  secured  more  appropriate 
control  over  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  export,  of  other  drugs 
with  high  abuse  potential.  Including  the 
barbiturates  and  methaqualone.  Not  all 
the  short-acting  barbiturates  of  equal 
abuse  potential,  however,  have  been  ade- 
quately controlled  and  I  Intend  to  secure 
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such  control  this  year  either  through  a 
legislative  vehicle  or  by  persuading  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  this  long 
overdue,  appropriate,  protective  step.  As 
I  said  though  we  have  made  progress.  In 
short,  these  and  similar  important  steps 
have  effectively  reduced  illicit  traffic  and 
domestic  clandestine  manufacture  of 
controlled  drugs. 

These  measures,  however,  do  not  fully 
assist  law  enforcement  agency  efforts  to 
curb  illicit  traffic  or  controlled  drugs 
which  are  not  domestic  products.  During 
the  subcommittee's  national  investiga- 
tion of  barbiturate  traffic  and  abuse  we 
learned  that  as  with  the  amphetamines, 
a  significant  portion  of  the  barbiturates 
seized  were  from  Mexico.  These  so-called 
Mexican  Reds — capsules  containing 
legitimately  produced  barbiturates,  but 
illicitly  repackaged — were  unlike  the 
"Mexican"  amphetamine  which  had  in 
former  years  been  of  American  origins 
containing  barbiturates  of  legitimate 
West  European  origin. 

Likewise,  during  our  March  28,  29,  and 
April  16,  1973,  hearings  on  methaqua- 
lone, several  witnesses  indicated  that 
legitimately  produced  foreign  methaqua- 
lone was  being  illegally  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  sale  in  the  black  mar- 
ket and  that  counterfeit  methaqualone 
was  being  produced  in  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico for  illicit  sale  in  the  United  States. 

Similar  extensive  illegal  barbiturate 
and  amphetamine  operations  involving 
west  European  purchases  of  legitimately 
produced  drugs  and  transshipment 
through  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
were  revealed  at  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ing last  year  on  my  bill,  S.  1646.  the  In- 
ternational Psychotropic  Substances  Act 
of  1973  and  S.  2544,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Hruska  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  October  8,  1973.  One  illicit 
Mexican  operation  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  repackaging  of  many  millions  of 
amphetamines  eventually  sold  illegally 
in  at  least  14  States  in  this  country. 

Last  fall  in  a  related  development  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  ar- 
rested more  than  100  individuals  in  10 
major  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  smashed  a  wide- 
ranging  syndicate  that  had  been  respon- 
sible for  smuggling  annually  more  than 
3,000,000,000  illicit  amphetamine  tablets 
into  this  country.  This  amounts  to  nearly 
20  times  the  amphetamine  production 
permitted  in  this  country  imder  the  pro- 
duction controls  and  represents  a  value 
of  between  $1.6  and  $2  billion  annually 
on  the  illicit  market. 

These  and  other  similar  cases — see 
subcommittee  hearing  volume  "Psycho- 
tropic Substances  Act."  1974 — underscore 
the  need  for  international  controls  which 
will  assist  the  international  law  enforce- 
ment effort  to  curb'  the  diversion  of 
legitimately  produced  drugs  to  illicit 
markets  around  the  world. 

But  regardless  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  impose  domestic  controls  on 
these  and  other  psychotropic  substances, 
the  absence  of  international  cooperation 
and  regulation  could  result  in  a  failure 
to  reduce  the  illicit  availability  of  dan- 
gerous psychotropic  substances  here  at 
home. 


The  diversion  and  abuse  of  legitimate- 
ly produced  dangerous  drugs  into  chan- 
nels other  than  legitimate  medical,  sci- 
entific, and  industrial  channels  should  be 
a  primary  concern  for  all  citizens.  Even 
if  the  war  on  heroin  addiction  had  in 
fact  been  won,  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  which  plagues  American  society 
would  not  be  vanquished;  for  the  source 
of  supply  for  growing  legions  of  addicts 
and  abusers — polydrug  abusers  who  out- 
number heroin  addicts  17  to  1 — is  at 
its  origin  a  legitimate  one. 

This  measure  had  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  subcommittee  staff  who 
have  worked  closely  with  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  well 
as  many  other  interested  and  well  quali- 
fied individuals  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  PMA — Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers Association — which  endorsed 
the  biU. 

I  intend  to  give  the  highest  priority  to 
this  legislation,  which  is  designed  to  stop 
the  international  criminal  diversion  of 
billions  of  pep  pills,  sleeping  pills,  and 
other  dangerous  drugs,  and  will  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  bring  this  measure 
to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  Senator 
Hruska  and  his  staff  and  my  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  this  most  important 
enabling  legislation.  It  is  not  a  panacea, 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  not  only 
help  us  solve  our  problem  here  at  home, 
but  will  also  be  of  assistance  to  other 
nations,  whose  legitimate  production 
when  diverted  to  illicit  markets  can 
wreak  havoc  in  their  countries  as  well 
as  ours. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McIntyre.  and  Mr.  Tower> 
(by  request) : 
S.  1267.  A  bill  to  expand  competition, 
provide    improved    consumer    services, 
strengthen  the  ability  of  financial  insti- 
tutions to  adjust  to  changing  economic 
conditions,    and   improve   the   flows   of 
funds  for  mortgage  credit.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FINANCIAL    INSTITTrnONS    ACT    OF    1975 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
am  today  introducing,  by  request  of  the 
administration,  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1975.  This  bill  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  earlier  Financial 
Institutions  Act  first  introduced  in  Oc- 
tober of  1973.  At  that  time,  the  bill  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  under  the 
very  able  and  aggressive  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  who  joins 
me  as  a  cosponsor  today. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  the  93d 
Congress,  there  were  four  separate  sets 
of  hearings  on  the  bill,  with  testimony 
taken  from  over  50  witnesses,  including 
the  financial  regulatory  agencies,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  various  types  of  fi- 
nancial institutions,  academic  and  con- 
sumer groups.  In  addition,  a  niunber  of 
studies  on  the  impact  of  the  legislation 


from  various  quarters  are  incorporated 
into  the  subcommittee's  record. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  thn^st  of  this 
legislation  is  to  restructure  the  asset  and 
liability  powers  of  all  financial  institu- 
tions to  make  them  more  competitive  in 
today's  economic  and  financial  environ- 
ment. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  and  a 
number  of  others  have  entertained  some 
reservations  about  this  legislation.  Par- 
ticularly, I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
impact  which  restructuring  our  thrift 
institutions  would  have  on  the  highly 
volatile  and  extremely  depressed  housing 
sector.  I  continue  to  have  some  reserva- 
tions, but  I  feel  that  a  good  faith  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  financial  industry 
to  seek  a  common  groimd,  taking  into 
account  the  very  Important  needs  of  the 
housing  industry. 

Clearly,  the  most  controversial  aspect 
of  the  legislation  was  the  proposed  abo- 
lition of  the  interest  rate  differential  un- 
der regulation  Q.  Under  the  present  leg- 
islation, however,  a  compromise  has  been 
suggested  whereby  the  differential  would 
continue  for  a  period  of  some  5^2  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period.  Congress 
would  then  decide  whether  financial  in- 
stitutions were  adequately  structured  to 
compete  without  interest  rate  ceilings 
under  regulation  Q,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, be  able  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  mortgage  money  at  a  reason- 
able rate. 

Also,  the  revised  Financial  Institutions 
Act  contains  additional  provisions  to  en- 
able credit  unions  to  compete  with  other 
financial  institutions  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  In  that  connection,  I  am  planning 
to  introduce  in  the  near  future  a  more 
comprehensive  bill  to  modernize  and 
streamline  the  operations  of  credit 
unions.  I  am  hopeful  that  work  on  both 
bills  can  proceed  simultaneously. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  is  now 
appropriate  to  carry  forward  the  excel- 
lent work  begun  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress. In  my  opinion,  there  are  a  number 
of  very  meritorious  proposals  contained 
in  this  legislation,  and  given  the  good- 
faith  effort  at  compromise  on  the  more 
controversial  issues.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  now  go  forward  to  seriously 
consider  this  legislation. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  the  assurances 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
that  work  on  these  proposals  will  go  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
need  to  legislate  responsibly.  I  endorse 
this  plan  of  action. 

One  final  point.  Mr.  President.  The  tax 
provisions  of  this  legislation  are  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  am  informed  that  efforts 
are  imderway  to  secure  a  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  measures  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so 
that,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Finance 
Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  up  those  portions  which  are  prop- 
erly within  their  jurisdiction.  Of  course, 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  may  de- 
cide to  eliminate  the  tax  provisions  from 
the  bill,  thereby  avoiding  any  jurisdlc- 
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tlonal  problems  with  the  tax-writing 
committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ihe  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1267 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1975". 

TITLE  I— PAYMENT  OP  INTEREST  ON 
DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  221a),  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
folloMrlng  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  term  'depository  Institution" 
means — 

"(1)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

•  (2)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act; 

"(3)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

•  (4)  any  member  as  defined  In  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

"(5)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(d)  The  term  'negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal account'  means  an  account  on  which 
payment  of  Interest  may  be  made  on  a  de- 
posit with  respect  to  which  the  depository 
institution  may  require  the  depositor  to 
give  notice  of  an  intended  withdrawal  not 
less  than  thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal 
is  made,  even  though  in  practice  such  notice 
Is  not  required  and  the  depositor  is  allowed 
to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  trans- 
ferable Instrument  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  to  third  persons  or  otherwise  " 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  37la).  Is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  before  the  first  proviso  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  No  member  bank  shall,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  any  device  whatsoever,  pay  any 
interest  on  any  deposit  which  Is  payable  on 
demand,  and  a  demand  deposit  shall  not  In- 
clude negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts:". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (J)  of 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  371b),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time, 
after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribe 
rules  governing  the  payment  and  advertise- 
ment of  Interest  on  deposits,  including  lim- 
itations on  the  rates  of  interest  which  may 
be  paid  by  member  banks  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits." 

Src.  103.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  (12 
use,  371b),  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Authority  of  the  Board  to  limit  the 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  including  au- 
thority to  prescribe  differential  rates  of  In- 
terest or  alvldends  among  different  deposi- 
tory Institutions,  shall  expire  five  years  and 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  of   1975  " 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
poelt  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (12  USC 
1813),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(r)  The  term  'depository  Institution* 
means — 
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"(1)   any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  this 
section; 

"(2)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
In  this  section; 

"(3)   any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  this 
section; 

"(4)  any  member  as  defined  in  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

"(5)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined  In 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(s)  The  term  'negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal account"  means  an  account  on  which 
payment  of  Interest  may  be  made  on  a  de- 
posit with  respect  to  which  the  depository- 
Institutions  may  require  the  depositor  to  give 
notice  of  an  Intended  withdrawal  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal  Is 
made,  even  though  In  practice  such  notice 
is  not  required  and  the  depositor  is  allowed 
to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  trans- 
ferable Instrument  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  third  persons  or  otherwise." 

(b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.SC 
1828(g)).  are  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by  regulatlori 
prohibit  the  payment  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends on  demand  deposits  In  insured  non- 
member   banks    (including  insured  mutual 
savings  banks)  and  for  such  purpose  it  may 
define    the    term    'demand    deposit",   except 
that  the  term  as  so  defined  shall  not  Include 
negotLable   order    of    withdrawal    accounts- 
but  such  exceptions  from  this  prohibltioii 
shall  be  made  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  prescribed  with  respect  to  deposits  pay- 
able on  demand  In  member  banks  by  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, or  by  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors  of   the   Federal   Reserve   System    The 
Board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time 
after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Governor^ 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  prescribe  rules  governing  the 
payment  and  advertisement  of  Interest  on 
deposits.  Including  limitations  on  the  rates 
of  Interest  or  dividends  that  may  be  paid 
by  insured  nonmember  banks  (Including  in- 
sured mutual  savings  banks)   on  time  and 
savings  deposits.". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(g)),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "Authority  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends, including  authority  to  prescribe  dif- 
ferential rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  among 
different  depository  Institutions,  shaU  expire 
five  years  and  six  months  after  enactment 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1975  " 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S  C   1422) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  The  term  'depository  Institutions" 
means — 

"(1)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act- 
(2)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
m  section  3  of  the  Federal   Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act; 

"(3)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act- 

"(4)  any  member  as  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(5)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(11)  The  term  'negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal account"  means  an  account  on  which 
payment  of  Interest  may  be  made  on  a  de- 
posit with  respect  to  which  the  depository 
Institution  may  require  the  depositor  to 
give  notice  of  an  intended  withdrawal  not 
less  than  thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal 
Is  made,  even  though  In  practice  such  notice 
Is  not  required  and  the  de  osltor  is  allowed 
to  make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  trans- 


ferable Instrument  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  to  third  persons  or  otherwise.", 
(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  425b(a)),  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  first  sentence  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
prohibit  the  payment  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends on  demand  deposits  by  members,  and 
by  Institutions  which  are  Insured  Institu- 
tions as  defined  In  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  by  nonmember 
building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations,  and  cooperative 
banks,  and  for  such  purpose  It  may  define 
the  term  'demand  deposits",  except  that  the 
term  as  so  defined  shall  not  Include  negotia- 
ble order  of  withdrawal  accounts;  but  such 
exceptions  from  this  prohibition  shall  be 
made  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  by  pre- 
scribed with  respect  to  deposits  payable  on 
demand  in  member  banks  by  section  19  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  or  by 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System."". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  1452b(a)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Board  may 
from  time  to  time,  after  consulting  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurence  Corporation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribe  roles 
governing  the  payment  and  advertisement 
of  Interest  or  dividends  on  deposits,  shares, 
or  withdrawable  accounts,  including  limita- 
tions on  the  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends 
on  deposits,  shares  or  withdrawable  accounts 
that  may  be  paid  by  members,  other  than 
those  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiu-ance  Act,  and  by  nonmem- 
ber building  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations,  and  cooperative 
banks."". 

(d)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Act 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1425b  (a) ).  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows:  "Authority  of  the 
Board  to  limit  the  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends, including  authority  to  prescribe  dif- 
ferential rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  among 
different  depository  Institutions,  shall  ex- 
pire five  years  and  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
of  1975."". 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consulting  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  five  years  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  limitation  on  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  paid  by  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Each  depository  institu- 
tion enimnerated  in  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  thU 
section  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "deposi- 
tory Institution"")  which  pays  interest  on 
deposits  shall  make  avaUable  in  writing  to 
any  individual  or  corporation  at  a  time  such 
funds  are  placed  In  a  deposit  on  which  inter- 
est is  paid  in  such  Institution,  and  at  the 
time  funds  are  Initially  placed  In  an  inter- 
est-bearing deposit  in  such  institution,  the 
following  Information  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  types  of  interest-bearing  deposit  accounts 
offered  at  that  time  by  such  Institution: 

(A)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(B)  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  de- 
posit must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earn- 
ings are  payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 

(C)  The  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(D)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  Day- 
able; 
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(E)  any  charges  initially  or  periodically 
made  against  any  deposits; 

(F)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  in- 
crease or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  pay- 
able; and 

(G)  any  restrictions  and  the  amoiint  or 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  pen- 
alties or  charges  Imposed  on  the  use  of 
funds  in  any  deposit. 

(2)  Each  depository  institution  which  pays 
Interest  on  deposits  shall  disclose  annually 
and  at  the  time  any  earnings  report  Is  made 
In  person,  or  by  mailing  to  the  depositor's 
last  known  address,  with  respect  to  inter- 
est-bearing deposits : 

(A)  the  amount  of  earnings  paid; 

(B)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(C)  any  charges  made  against  the  account 
during  the  period  covered,  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  payment  of  earnings  and 
making  the  report;  and 

(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
Increased  or  reduced  the  earnings  payable. 

(3)  (A)  Annual  percentage  rate  Is  the  peri- 
odic percentage  rate  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  periods  In  a  calendar  year  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  for  aU  years.  In- 
cluding leap  year. 

(B)  Annual  percentage  yield  Is  the  amount 
of  earnings  which  would  accrue  In  one  year 
to  a  principal  amount  of  $100  as  the  result 
of  the  successive  applications  of  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  at  the  end  of  each  period  to 
the  sum  of  the  principal  amount  plus  any 
earnings  theretofore  credited  and  not  with- 
drawn during  that  year. 

(b)  Not  less  than  ten  days  before  a  de- 
pository institution  which  pays  Interest  on 
deposits  adopts  any  change  with  respect  to 
any  item  of  information  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  this  section,  that  Institution 
shall  natlfy  each  depositor  of  each  such 
change. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit a  depository  institution  from  adver- 
tising an  annual  percentage  yield:  Provided, 
That  the  annual  percentage  yield  is  calcu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  In  which  Interest 
is  credited  to  the  account  for  one  year.  In  any 
advertisement  which  Includes  annual  per- 
centage yield,  the  annual  percentage  rate 
sliall  be  disclosed,  and  the  annual  percent- 
age yield  shall  be  stated  in  print  not  more 
prominent  than  that  of  the  annual  percent- 
age rat?.  If  that  rate  of  yield  Is  payable  only 
a  deposit  which  meets  certain  minimum  time 
or  amount  requirements,  those  requirements 
shall  be  clearly  and  conspicuously  stated. 

(2)  No  such  advertisements,  announce- 
ments, or  solicitations  shall — 

(A)  Include  any  Indication  of  any  percent- 
age rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a  period 
In  excess  of  one  year  or  on  the  effect  of  any 
grace  period;  or 

(B)  make  use  of  the  term  "profit"  In  re- 
ferring to  earnings  payable  on  such  deposits. 

(d)  Nothing  tn  this  section  applies  to  any 
transaction  Involving — 

( 1 )  a  deposit  of  funds  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  that  deposit  is  to  secure  or  guaran- 
tee the  performance  of  a  contract  or  the 
conditions  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  use 
of  goods,  services,  or  property; 

(2)  Interest  payable  on  premiums,  accu- 
mulated dividends,  or  amounts  left  on  de- 
posit under  an  Insiu-ance  contract;  and 

(3)  any  obligation  Issued  by  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  or  any  agency,  in- 
strumentality, or  authority  thereof,  except 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  require  disclosure  by  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(e)  (1)  Rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 


ance Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

(2)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  enforced — 

(A)  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  national  banks,  and  banks  operating 
under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(B)  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  for  member  banks  other 
than  national  banks; 

(C)  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corporation  for  banks 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  other  than  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  and 

(D)  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(acting  directly  or  through  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation)  for 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  members,  or  Institu- 
tions the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by 
said  Corporation. 

(f)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  any  depository  Institution  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  which  pays  Interest  on  de- 
posits and  which  falls  In  connection  with 
any  transaction  subject  to  this  section  to  dis- 
close to  any  depositor  any  Information  re- 
quired under  this  section  to  be  disclosed  to 
that  depositor  Is  liable  to  that  depositor  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(A)  twice  the  amount  of  the  Interest  In 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  liability  with  respect  to  each  depositor 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less  than 
$100  nor  greater  than  $1,000;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  reasonable  at- 
torneys" fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(2)  A  depository  Institution  has  no  liabil- 
ity under  this  section  If  within  fifteen  days 
after  discovering  an  error,  or  upon  re- 
ceipt of  written  notice  of  an  error  and  prior 
to  the  bringing  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Institution  notifies  the  individual 
concerned  of  the  error  and  makes  whatever 
adjustments  are  appropriate  and  necessary. 

(3)  A  depository  institution  may  not  be 
held  liable  in  any  action  brought  under  this 
subsection  for  a  violation  of  this  section  If 
the  Institution  shows  by  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  violation  was  not  In- 
tentional and  resulted  from  an  error  made 
in  good  faith  notw-lthstandlng  the  main- 
tenance of  procedures  reasonable  adopted  to 
avoid  any  such  error. 

(4)  An  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  In  any  other  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

TITLE  n — EXPANDED  DEPOSIT  LIABILITY 
POWERS    AND    RESERVES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  371a)  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add- 
ing the  following  proviso:  "Provided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  payment  of  Inter- 
est on  funds  of  a  corporation  operated  for 
profit  and  deposited  In  a  savings  d^oslt  or 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  account.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
461(b) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  member  bank  shall  maintain 
reserves  against  its  deposits  in  such  ratios  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
not  less  than  four  members  of  the  Board, 
but  In  the  case  of  reserves  on  demand  de- 
posits or  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts, after  consultation  by  the  Board  with 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  within 
the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  member  bank  or 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 


tem, the  minimum  reserve  ratio  for  any  de- 
mand deposit  or  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal deposit  account  shall  be  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  and  not  more  than  22  per 
centum.  Reserve  ratios  for  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal  deposits  may  be  set  at  a  level 
different  from  that  applicable  to  demand  de- 
posits. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  deposit  In  a  mem- 
ber bank  other  than  a  demand  deposit,  the 
minimum  reserve  ratio  shall  be  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  and  not  more  than  5  per 
centimi  for  savings  deposits  and  not  less  than 
1  per  centum  and  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  on  time  deposits.  The  Board  may, 
however,  prescribe  any  reserve  ratio,  not  more 
than  22  per  centum,  with  respect  to  any  In- 
debtedness of  a  member  bank  that  arises  out 
of  a  transaction  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its 
banking  business  with  respect  to  either  funds 
received  or  credit  extended  by  such  bank 
to  a  bank  organized  under  the  law  of  the 
foreign  country  or  a  dependency  or  Insular 
possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
4Cl(c) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Reserves  held  by  any  member  bank 
to  meet  the  requirements  Imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  In 
any  form  which  the  Board  may,  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1462).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  term  'negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal account"  means  an  account  on  which 
payment  of  Interest  may  be  made  on  a  de- 
posit with  respect  to  which  the  depository 
Institution  may  require  the  depositor  to  give 
notice  of  an  Intended  withdrawal  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  withdrawal  is 
made,  even  though  in  practice  such  notice  Is 
not  required  and  the  depositor  Is  allowed  to 
make  withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  trans- 
ferable instrument  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing payments  to  third  persons  or  otherwise."". 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464),  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "savings"  at  each  place 
It  appears  before  "account""  or  "accounts". 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.O.  1464(b)),  U 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
and  substituting  the  foUowlng  in  lieu  there- 
of: "An  association  may  raise  capital  In  the 
form  of  deposits,  shares,  or  other  accounts 
(all  of  which  are  referred  to  In  this  section 
as  accounts).  Including  demand  accounts,  as 
are  authorized  by  its  charter  or  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  may  issue  such  pass- 
books, certificates,  or  other  evidence  of  ac- 
counts as  are  so  authorized.";  (2)  by  delet- 
ing "In  the  case  of  savings  accounts  for  fixed 
or  mlnimxun  terms  of  not  less  than  thirty 
dajrs"  In  the  third  sentence;  (3)  by  deleting 
"The  payment'"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Board,  the  payment"; 
and  (4)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  substituting  the  following:  "An  associa- 
tion may  permit  withdrawal  or  transfer  of 
accounts  on  negotiable,  transferable  or  non- 
transferable check,  order,  or  authorization, 
and  may  grant  overdrafts.". 

(d;  Subsection  (b)  of  section  (5)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(b)),  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  f ollow-s : 

"(3)  Without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  an  association  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  credit  cards,  extend  credit,  and 
otherwise  engage  In  or  participate  in  credit 
card  operations.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(c)),  is  amended  by  striking 
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"the  State,  District.  Clommonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  if  the  entire 
capital  stock  oi  such  corporation  is  available 
for  purchase  only  by  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  that  State,  District,  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  and  by  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  having 
their  home  oflHces  therein"  and  substituting 
therefor:  "a  State,  if  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  such  corporation  is  held  only  by  one  or 
more  institutions  of  a  type  eligible  for  in- 
surance accounts  by  the  Federal  Savings  In- 
surance Corporation,  redesignated  by  section 
401(c)  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1975,". 

(f)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  11  of  the 
Pei-jral  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1431(e)),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Board  shall  make 
and  promulgate  from  time  to  time  regula- 
tions governing  the  transfer  of  funds  and 
charges  therefor  among  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  members  thereof  and  may, 
at  its  discretion,  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
clearinghouse  for  such  banks  or  designate 
any  such  bank  to  exercise  such  function,  and 
may  also  require  any  such  bank  or  banks  to 
exercise  the  function  of  a  clearinghouse  for 
members.  The  Board  may  also  at  its  discre- 
tion provide  that  any  such  bank  may  or  shall, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  receive  deposits  from  any 
nonmember  institutions.  Any  private  orga- 
nization or  other  organization  or  person  pro- 
viding clearinghouse  services  to  commercial 
banks  shall  provide  equal  access  to  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  and   members  thereof.". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
342),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "may  re- 
ceive from  any  nonmember  bank  or  trust 
company",  the  following:  "or.  without  limi- 
tation by  or  on  any  other  provision  of  law, 
but  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  from  any 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  member  thereof". 

(h)  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  248(o)),  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  colon  and  by  adding  the  following  pro- 
viso: "Provided.  That  whenever  any  such 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  exercises  any  of  the 
functions  of  a  clearinghouse  for  its  member 
banks,  it  shall  offer  the  same  services  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  and  members  thereof  except  that,  to 
such  extent  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  provide,  items  cleared  for  anv 
such  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  member  shall 
be  cleared  against  the  reserve  account  or  ac- 
counts of  such  member  maintained  at  its 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.". 

(1)  Section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1425a).  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  thereto 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Each  such  institution  shall  maintain 
reserves  against  Its  demand  accounts  and 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  accounts,  In 
balances  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
which  It  Is  a  member  or  which  Is  designated 
by  the  Board  and  in  currency  and  coin  held 
by  such  institution,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe,  or  in  such  other 
form  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  may  provide  for  similar 
reserves  of  member  banks,  equal  to  not  less 
than  such  percentages  of  its  aggregate 
amounts  of  such  accounts  (not  less  than  1 
per  centum  nor  more  than  22  per  centum)  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Board  based  on 
determinations  made  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors after  consultation  with  the  Board. 
Such  determination  and  consultation  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  various  types  of 
accounts  of  the  institutions,  the  length  of 
time  such  accounts  have  been  offered  by  any 
Institution,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate,  and  different  percent- 


ages may  be  prescribed  on  the  basis  of  such 
considerations.  The  term  'cash'  as  used  In 
subsection  (b)  shall  Include  any  currency, 
coin,  or  holdings  eligible  to  be  considered  as 
reserves  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section. For  purposes  of  subections  (d)  and 
(e)  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  terms  'liquidity  require- 
ment' and  'liquidity'  shall,  except  to  such 
extent  as  the  Board  may  otherwise  provide, 
respectively  Include  the  requirements  and 
the  holdings  referred  to  in  this  subsection.". 

(j)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1425a  (b)).  is  amended  by  striking  "4  per 
centum"  and  inserting  "1  per  centum"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  203.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  16, 
1973  (Public  Law  93-100)  (12  U.S.C.  1832) 
is  repealed. 

TITLE  in— LENDING  AND  INVESTMENT 
POWERS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  US.C.  1464  (c) ),  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,   an   association   is   author- 
ized, without  limitation  (including  any  per- 
centage limitations)    except  as  provided  in 
this  sentence  by  the  Board,  to  invest  in.  sell, 
or    service    the    following    loans.    Including 
obligations  and  advances  of  credit,  and  In- 
vestments and  interests  therein:    (1)    con- 
sumer loans,  as  defined  by  the  Board;    (2) 
real  estate  loans  secured  by  real  property,  or 
made  on  the  basis  of  general  creditworthi- 
ness. Including  loans  made  for  the  altera- 
tion, repair  or  improvement  of  real  property; 
(3)  loans  made  to  finance  construction;   (4) 
equity  or  debt  securities  for,  or  real  estate 
for.  or  loans  made  for  community  welfare 
and  development  where  the  project  Is  of  a 
civic,  community  or  public  nature  and  not 
exclusively  private  and  entrepreneurial;  and 
(5)  commercial  paper,  corporate  debt  securi- 
ties, and  bankers'  acceptances  as  defined  and 
approved  by  the  Board  for  such  Investment: 
Provided.  That  no  investment  shall  be  made 
by  an  association  under  the  first  numbered 
clause  of  this  sentence  if  the  aggregate  In- 
^estment    by    the    association    under    that 
clause,    determined    as    prescribed    by    the 
Board,  exclusive  of  any  Investment  which  is 
or  at  the  time  of  its  making  was  otherwise 
authorized,  would  thereupon  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  assets,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate   amounts    authorized    to    be    invested 
under  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbered  clauses 
of  this  sentence  but  not  so  invested  may  be 
so    Invested    under   said    first    clause:    And 
provided  further.  That  no  Investment  shall 
be  made  by  an  association  under  the  fourth 
numbered  clause  of  this  sentence  if  the  ag- 
gregate investment  by  the  association  under 
that  clause,  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  would  thereupon  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  its  assets:  And  provided  further.  That  no 
investment  shall  be  made  by  an  association 
under  the  fifth  numbered  clause  of  this  sen- 
tence  if   the   aggregate   Investment  by   the 
association  under  that  clause,  determined  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  excliislve  of  any 
Investment  which  is  or  at  the  time  of  Its 
making    was    otherwise    authorized,    would 
thereupon  exceed  10  per  centum  of  its  assets, 
except  that  the  Board  may  approve  such  in- 
vestments In  the  first  year  after  enactment 
of  thU  sentence  only  to  the  extent  of  2  per 
centum  of  assets,  which  amount  may  be  in- 
creased to  4  per  centum  in  the  second  year, 
6  per  centum  In  the  third  year,  8  per  centum 
In  the  fourth  year,  and  10  per  centum  In  suc- 
ceeding years  after  the  fourth  year  follow- 
ing such  enactment.". 

(b)  The  second  proviso  of  the  first  sentence 
of  said  subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "And  provided  further.  That  any 
portion   of   the   assets   of   such    associations 


may  be  Invested  in  obligations,  participations, 
or  other  securities  or  instruments  of.  or  is- 
sued by,  or  acquired  from,  or  having  the 
benefit  of  any  insurance  guaranty  or  assist- 
ance by,  any  one  or  more  of  the  following, 
namely,  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  county. 
municipaUty,  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
State,  any  district,  pubUc  Instrumentality, 
or  authority  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  fbre- 
going,  or  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  a  Federal  Home  LoEtn  Bank,  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
the  stock  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
or  in  demand,  savings  and  time  deposits, 
certificates,  or  accounts  of  any  bank  or  other 
financial  institution  the  deposits  or  accounts 
of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings Insurance  Corporation,  redesignated  by 
section  401(c)  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1975;  or  in  obligations  or  other  in- 
struments or  securities  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association;  and  as  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'State'  shall  include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States;". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended 
( 12  U.S.C.  1425a (b) ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "and  commercial  banks"  the  follow- 
ing- ",  insured  institutions  as  defined  in 
section  401  <a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,". 

(d)  Section  408(e)(1)  (A)  (lU)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1730a(e)(l)(A)(Ui)),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  shares  representing  with- 
drawable accounts  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe) "  after  the 
words  "an  Insured  institution  not  a 
subsidiary". 

(e)  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  deleting  the  first 
two  sentences  of  subsection  (b),  and  (2)  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 
"Each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  make  secured  advances  to  its  members 
upon  such  security  as  the  Bosird  may 
prescribe.". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  first  partial  sentence  of 
paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Seventh.  To  exercise  by  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors of  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents, 
subject  to  law,  all  such  Incidental  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  banking;  by  discounting  and  negotiating 
promissory  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  and 
other  evidence  of  debt;  by  receiving  deposits; 
by  buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  or 
bullion;  by  granting  overdrafts  and  making 
loans  secured  by  personal  property  or  real 
estate  or  on  the  basis  of  general  credit- 
worthiness; and  by  issuing  capital  debentures 
subject  to  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.". 

(b)  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  371),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Paragraph  Eighth  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  24).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Eighth.  To  make  contributions  for  chari- 
table, philanthropic,  or  benevolent  purposes 
conductive  tc  public  welfare;  and  to  Invest 
In  loans  for,  or  in  equity  or  debt  securities 
for,  or  in  real  estate  for  community  wel- 
fare and  development  where  the  project  is 
of  a  civic,  community,  or  public  nature  and 
not  exclusively  private  and  entrepreneurial 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  total  assets.". 

Sec.  303.  The  last  sentence  of  section  10 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  347b),  is  repealed. 
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TITLE   IV — CHARTERS    FOR   THRIFT 

INSTITUTIONS 
Sec.  401.  (a)   Subsection  (d)  of  section  2 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended    (12   U.S.C.    1462),    is   amended    to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  terms  'association'  or  'Federal 
association'  mean  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  or  a  Federal  savings  bank 
chartered  by  the  Board  under  section  5  of 
this  Act,  and  any  reference  in  any  law  to  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  also  a  reference  to  a  Fed- 
eral savings  bank,  but  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  Federal  statute  or  by 
the  Board,  no  reference  to  a  bank  or  banks 
In  any  statute  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  or  a  Federal 
savings  bank.  As  used  in  this  Act,  references 
to  a  building  and  loan  association",  'sav- 
ings and  loan  association',  or  'institution' 
which  is  chartered  or  organized  under  State 
laws  include  any  institution  organized  un- 
der such  laws  and  of  a  type  which  may  be 
eligible  for  insurance  of  accounts  under 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1724  et  seq.);  the  terms 
'Federal  mutual  association'.  'Federal  stock 
association'.  State  mutual  association",  and 
'State  stock  institution'  differentiate  such 
associations  and  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
their  capital  structure.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(12  US.C.  1464(a)),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  In  order  to  provide  thrift  Institutions 
in  which  people  may  invest  their  funds  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  homes 
and  family  and  consumer  needs,  the  Board  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  organization, 
incorporation,  conversion,  examination, 
operation,  and  regulation,  under  such  rules, 
regulations  (including  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  this  Act),  or  orders  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, of  associations  which  may  be  known 
as  'Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations'  or 
'Federal  Savings  Banks',  and  in  issuing 
charters  therefor,  the  Board  shall  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  best  practices  of 
thrift  institutions  and  the  needs  of  the 
families,  consumers  and  community  to  be 
served.  An  association  which  was  formerly 
organized  as  a  savings  bank  under  State 
law  may.  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Board,  continue  and  retain  Its  authority  to 
provide  life  insurance  and  Its  equity  and 
corporate  bond  investments  at  levels  deter- 
mined by  Its  average  ratio  of  such  Invest- 
ments of  total  assets  for  the  five  year  period, 
January  1, 1970,  through  December  31. 1974.". 
(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1725(a) ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  redesignated  as  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Corporation')  and 
reference  in  this  title  and  In  any  other  law 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Instirance 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall 
Insure  the  accounts  of  Institutions  eligible 
for  insurance  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  enable  It  to  administer  and  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  require 
compliance  therewith  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof.  The  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.", 
(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  UB.C. 
1726(a) ).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  comma 
after  "Federal  savings  and  loan  associations" 
and  by  adding  thereafter  "and  Federal  sav- 
ings banks.". 


(e)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464(b)(2)),  is 
amended  by  changing  "(except  capital 
stock)"  to  "(including  capital  stock)". 

(f)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(1)).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(1)  Subject  to  such  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  any 
State  mutual  institution  and  any  credit 
union  may  coiiverc  to  a  Federal  mutual  asso- 
ciation, and  any  State  stock  institution  may 
convert  to  a  Federal  stock  association,  upon 
a  vote  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  a  meeting  of  its  members  or  share- 
holders properly  called  to  consider  such 
action. 

"(2)  Any  Federal  mutual  association  may 
convert  to  a  State  mutual  institution,  and 
any  Federal  stock  association  may  convert 
to  a  State  stock  institution,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  its  home  office 
is  located:  Provided,  That — 

"(A)  the  laws  of  such  State  permit  a  simi- 
lar institution  of  the  State  to  convert  into  a 
Federal  association; 

"(B)  such  conversion  into  a  State  institu- 
tion is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider 
such  action  and  complies  with  other  require- 
ments reciprocally  equivalent  to  the  require- 
ments of  such  State  laws  for  the  conversion 
of  a  State  Institution  Into  a  Federal 
association; 

"(C)  notice  of  the  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  such  conversion  Into  a 
State  institution  shall  expressly  state  that 
the  meeting  Is  called  to  vote  on  conversion, 
shall  Include  a  full  and  accurate  description 
of  the  plan  of  conversion  (including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  probable  Income  tax  conse- 
quences, if  any,  of  the  conversion  to  the  ac- 
count holders  or  shareholders  and  the 
association)  and  all  other  matters  to  be 
brought  before  the  meeting,  shall  Include  a 
proxy  form  covering  that  meeting  only,  and 
shall  state  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the 
meeting;  the  notice  shall  be  mailed,  postage 
prepaid,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  meeting  to  each  voting  member  or 
shareholder  of  the  association  at  his  last 
address  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  the  Board;  and 

"(D)  such  conversion  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  that  all  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  regulations  thereunder  have  been  fully 
complied  with  and  a  new  charter  has  been 
Issued  by  such  State. 

"(3)  A  Federal  mutual  association  may 
convert  to  a  State  mutual  institution  and  a 
Federal  stock  association  may  convert  to  a 
State  stock  institution  upon  an  equitable 
basis  subject  to  the  approval,  by  regulations 
or  otherwise,  of  the  Board. 

"(4)  (A)  A  Federal  mutual  association  may 
convert  to  either  a  Federal  stock  association 
or  a  State  stock  institution,  and  a  State  mu- 
tual institution  or  any  credit  union  may  con- 
vert to  a  Federal  stock  institution,  upon  an 
equitable  basis  and  subject  to  the  approval 
by  regulations  or  otherwise  of  the  Board. 

"(B)  In  Issuing  rviles,  regulations,  and 
orders  to  implement  this  paragraph,  the 
Board  shall  take  action  to  assure  that  ac- 
curate and  adequate  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  effects  of  plans  of  conversion 
is  provided  to  account  holder  members  and 
other  purchasers  of  capital  stock  in  con- 
verted associations;  that  adjustments  are 
made  In  plans  of  conversion  to  be  effected 
by  way  of  merger  or  holding  company 
acquisition  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  paragraph; 
that  plans  of  conversion  and  proxy  state- 
ments, offering  circulars  and  related  Instru- 
ments and  actions  implementing  such  plans 
are  subject  to  appropriate  review  and  ap- 
proval;  that  the  capital  stock  Issued  as  a 


part  of  conversion  is  fairly  and  independent- 
ly valued  and  priced;  that  such  capital  stock 
is  aUocated  and  distributed  fairly  and  with- 
out manipulative  or  deceptive  devices  being 
employed;  that  appropriate  provision  is  made 
regarding  fractional  share  interests  and 
minimum  capital  stock  purchase  require- 
ments; that  a  liquidation  accoimt  for  the 
benefit  of  account  holder  members  of  the 
converting  association  is  established;  and 
that  plans  of  conversion  are  adopted  and 
implemented  in  a  form  and  manner  such 
that  stabUlty  and  continuity  of  management 
are  encouraged  and  that  the  stability,  safe- 
ty, and  soundness  of  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  other  financial  Institutions  are 
not  impaired. 

"(5)  Any  other  conversion  involving  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  shall  be 
effected  only  in  accordance  with  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.". 

(g)  Section  403  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1726),  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  (1)  A  State-chartered  mutual  Insur- 
ance institution  may  change  from  that  type 
of  Institution  to  a  State-chartered  institu- 
tion having  capital  stock  only  by  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  State  law  and  the 
same  requirements  that  are  applicable  to 
conversions  under  section  5  (1)  (4)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph the  references  In  said  section  (5)  (1) 
(4)  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  be  deemed  references  to  the  Corpca»- 

tlon. 

"(2)  A  State -chartered  Insured  Institution 
having  capital  stock  may  change  from  that 
form  of  institution  to  a  State-chartered  mu- 
tual institution  of  a  type  insiirable  by  the 
Corporation  In  accordance  with  State  law 
and  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as 
the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  in- 
cluding definitions  of  terms,  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  to  exercise 
such  remedies  as  may  be  available  to  it  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under 
laws  as  now  in  effect  or  as  they  may  be 
hereafter  amended.". 

(h)  Section  402  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C.  1725) .  U  amended 
(l)'by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (])  after  the  words  "plan  of  conversion 
pursuant  to"  the  words  "section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  or"  and  by 
redesignating  said  paragraph  as  paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  403  of  said 
Act  and  (2)  by  striking  the  remainder  of  said 
subsection  (J). 

TITLE  V — CREDIT  UNIONS 

Sec.  501.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1752).  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  last  numbered 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (5)  through  (8)  as 
paragraphs  (6)   through   (9).  respectively. 

Sec.  502.  Redesignated  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
as  amended  ( 12  U.S.C.  1752) .  defining  "mem- 
ber accounts"  and  "account",  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(5)  The  terms  'member  account'  and 
'account'  (when  referring  to  the  account  of  a 
member  of  a  credit  union)  mean  a  share, 
share  certificate,  or  when  referring  to  the 
account  of  a  federally  insured  State  credit 
union,  may  also  mean  a  deposit  account,  but 
not  a  demand  deposit  or  checking  account, 
of  a  type  approved  by  the  Adminstrator 
which  evidences  money  or  its  equivalent  re- 
ceived or  held  by  a  credit  union  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  and  for  which  it  has 
given  or  is  obligated  to  give  credit  to  the 
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account  of  the  member,  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  credit  union  serving  predominantly  low- 
Income  members  (as  defined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator), such  terms  (when  referring  to  the 
account  of  a  non-member  served  by  such 
credit  union)  mean  a  share,  share  certificate, 
or.  when  referring  to  the  account  of  a  fed- 
erally insured  State  credit  union,  deposit 
account,  but  not  a  demand  deposit  or  check- 
ing account,  of  such  nonmember  which  is  of 
a  type  approved  by  the  Administrator  and 
evidences  money  or  its  equivalent  received 
or  held  by  such  credit  union  in  the  usual 
course  of  business  and  for  which  It  has  given 
or  is  obligated  to  give  credit  to  the  account 
of  such  nonmember;  '. 

Sec.  503.  Section  103  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  as  amended  (12  VS.C.  1753)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "some  offi- 
cer competent  to  administer  oaths"  and  in- 
serting "a  witness  either  Individually  or  col- 
lectively," in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "$5  each"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  "in  $5  multiples,  not  less 
than  $5  and  not  more  than  $25  each;  '. 

Sec.  504.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  107  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended 
(12  US.C.  1757),  U  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  partial  sen- 
tence the  words  "to  make  unsecured  loans 
with  maturities  not  exceeding  five  years,  and 
secured  loans  with  maturities  not  exceeding 
ten  years."  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "to  make  unsecured  loans  with 
maturities  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and 
secured  loans  with  maturities  not  exceeding 
twelve  years."; 

(2)  by  adding,  after  the  words  "may  be  for 
the  maturities  specified  therein",  the  follow- 
ing words  "and  residential  real  estate  loans 
for  the  residences  of  credit  union  members 
with  maturities  not  exceeding  thirty  years 
on  the  security  of  first  liens  upon  one-to- 
four  family  dwellings  to  be  used  by  the  credit 
union  member  as  his  residence,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  provi- 
dent or  productive  purposes"  and  Inserting 
"at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  interest" 
In  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  words  "unpaid 
balances"  the  words  "or  such  higher  rates 
of  interest  as  approved  for  all  Federal  credit 
unions  by  the  Administrator";  and 

(5)  by  deleting  the  remlcolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  Inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following  sentence: 
"A  Federal  credit  union  may  offer  to  Its 
members  lines  of  credit  which  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.  The  term  "lines  of 
credit'  means  loans  up  to  a  stated  maximiom 
amount  on  certain  terms  and  conditions  to 
a  member  borrower  which  may  be  different 
from  terms  and  conditions  to  another  mem- 
ber  borrower.". 

Sec.  505,  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  107  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended 
(12  US.C.  1757),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(7)  to  receive  from  its  members  or  other 
federally  Insured  credit  unions  and.  In  the 
case  of  credit  unions  sen'lng  predominantly 
low-Income  members  (as  defined  by  the 
Administrator)  to  receive  from  nonmembers 
(A)  payments  on  shares;  and  (B)  payments 
on  share  certificates  which  may  be  Issued  at 
varying  dividend  rates  and  maturities  as 
prescribed  In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator;  and  to  receive  from  an  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  agent  of  those  nonmember 
units  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  governments 
and  poUtlcal  subdivisions  thereof  enumer- 
ated In  section  207  of  this  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1787)  and  in  the  manner  so  prescribed  pay- 
ments on  Shares,  share  certificates,  and  share 
depoeits.". 
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Sec.  506.  Paragraph  (8)(H)  of  section  107 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended 
(12  US.C.  1757),  l3  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(H)  In  shares,  share  certificates,  or.  when 
referring  to  the  accounts  of  a  federally  In- 
sured State  credit  union,  deposit  accounts, 
but  not  demand  deposits  or  checking  ac- 
counts, of  federally  Insured  credit  unions.". 
Sec.  507.  Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  as  amended   (12  U.S.C.  1761c), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  credit 
committee  shall  hoM  such  meetings  as  the 
business  of  the  Federal  credit  union  may  re- 
quire and  not  less  frequently  than  once  a 
month  to  consider  applications  for  loans  and 
lines   of  credit  offered  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Reasonable  notice  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  given  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
No  loan  or  line  of  credit  shall  be  made  unless 
it  Is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  entire 
committee;  except  that  the  credit  committee 
may  appoint  one  or  more  loan  officers  and 
delegate  to  him  or  them  the  power  to  approve 
loans  and  lines  of  credit.  Each  loan  officer 
shall  furnish  to  the  credit  committee  a  rec- 
ord of  each  loan  and  line  of  credit  approved 
or  not  approved  by  him  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application 
therefor.  All  loans  and  lines  of  credit  not 
approved  by  a  loan  officer  shaU  be  acted  upon 
by  the  credit  committee.  No  Individual  shall 
have  the  authority  to  disburse  funds  of  the 
Federal  credit  union  for  any  loan  or  line 
of  credit  which  has  been  approved  by  him  in 
his  capacity  as  a  loan  officer.  Not  more  than 
one  member  of  the  credit  committee  may  be 
appointed  as  a  loan  officer.  Applications  for 
loans  and  lines  of  credit  shall  be  made  on 
forms  prepared  by  such  committee,  which 
shall  set  forth  the  purpose  for  which   the 
loan  or  line  of  credit  is  desired,  the  security, 
if  any,  and  such  other  date  as  may  be  re- 
quired. No  loan  or  line  of  credit  which  Is 
not  adequately  secured  may  be  made  to  any 
member,  if,  upon  making  of  that  loan  or  line 
of   credit,   the  member  would  b©  Indebted 
to  the  Federal  credit  union  upon  loans  or 
lines  of  credit  made  to  him  In  an  aggregate 
amount  which,  in  the  case  of  a  credit  union 
whose    unimpaired    capital    and    surplus    Is 
less  than  $8,000,  would  exceed  $400,  or  which. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  credit  union,  would 
exceed  $5,000  or  2!/2  per  centum  of  its  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus,  whichever  Is  less, 
or  such  greater  amount  as  may  be  authorized 
for  an  individual  credit  union  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. No  loan  or  line  of  credit  may 
be  made  to  any  member  If,  upon  the  making 
of  that  loan  or  line  of  credit,  the  member 
would  be  indebted  to  the  Federal  credit  un- 
ion upon  loans  or  lines  of  credit  made  to 
him  In  an  aggregate  amount  which  would 
exceed  $200  or  10  per  centum  of  the  credit 
union's    unimpaired    capital    and    surplus, 
whichever  Is  greater.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  assignment  of  shares  or  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  note  shall  be  deemed  security 
and,  subject  to  such  regvaatlons  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator   may    prescribe.    Insurance    ob- 
tained under  "ntle  I  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  shall  be  deemed  adequate  security." 

Sec.  508.  Subsection  (b)  (3)  (B)  of  section 
120  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  as 
amended  (12  VS.C.  1766).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "and  share  certificates" 
after  the  word  "shares". 

Sec.  609.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
as  amended   (12  U.S.C.  1751-1790),  shall  be 
further  amended  by    Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  219  the  following: 
.     "TITLE  in— NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION 
ADMINISTRATION  DISCOUNT  FUND 
"FiKDiNcs  AND  Purpose 
"Sec.    301.    The    Congress    finds    that    the 
stability  of  credit  unions  will  encourage  sav- 
ings and  will  be  promoted  by  establishing  a 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Dis- 
count Fund  to  provide  funds  to  meet  emer- 


gency and  temporary  liquidity  problems  of 
Its  members. 

"DKTINrnONS 

"Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  TTie  term  'member'  means  any  share- 
holder In  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Discount  Fund. 

"(2)  The  term  'Federal  credit  union'  means 
a  Federal  credit  union  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'federally  insured  credit 
union'  means  any  credit  imlon  insured  by 
the  National  Credit  Union  Adnalnlstratlon 
Share  Insurance  Fund. 

"(4)  The  term  'State-Insured  credit  union' 
means  any  credit  union  Insured  by  an  agency 
of  any  State  government. 

"(5)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

"(6)  The  term  'Board'  means  the  National 
Credit  Union  Board. 

"(7)  TTie  term  'paid-in  and  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus'  means  the  balance  of 
the  paid-in  shares  account  as  of  a  given  date, 
less  any  loss  that  may  have  been  Incurred' 
for  which  there  is  no  reserve  or  which  have 
not  been  charged  against  undivided  earn- 
ings; plus  the  credit  balance  (or  less  the 
debit  balance)  of  the  undivided  earnings  ac- 
count as  of  a  given  date,  after  all  losses  have 
been  provided  for  and  net  earnings  or  net 
losses  have  been  added  thereto  or  deducted 
therefrom.  Reserves  shall  not  be  considered 
as  part  of  surplus. 

"(8)  The  term  'emergency  temporary  li- 
quidity problem  means  any  abnormal.  Im- 
mediate demand  upon  the  cash  and/or  work- 
ing capital  of  a  credit  union  In  connection 
with  share,  share  certificate,  or  deposit  ac- 
count withdrawals  wherein  such  credit  union 
does  not  have,  nor  will  have  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  the  liquid  assets  from  which 
to  satisfy  such  demand. 

"ESTAllLISHMENT      OF     THE     NATIONAL      CREDFT 

Union  Administration  Discount  Fund 
"Sec.  303.  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Dis- 
count Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Discount  Fund')  which  shall  exist  until  dis- 
solved by  act  of  Congress.  The  principal  of- 
fice of  the  Discount  Fund  shall  be  located  at 
the  principal  office  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  but  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration may  establish  such  district  and 
branch  offices  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"Management     op     thb     National     Credit 
Credit    Union 


"Sec.  304.  The  management  of  the  Dis- 
count Fund  shall  be  vested  In  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  shall  also  be  the 
Board  for  the  Discount  Fund.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  seek  the  advice,  counsel,  and 
guidance  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  policy  relating  to  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  Discount  Fund  under  this 
Act.  The  relationship  between  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
relationship  between  the  Board  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  title  I  of  the  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall: 

"(a)  Administer  the  affairs  of  the  Discount 
Fund  fairly  and  Impartially  and  without  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  or  against  any  mem- 
ber, and  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  extend  to  each  credit  union  author- 
ized to  secure  advances  such  advances  as  may 
be  made  safely  and  reasonably  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  claims  and  demands  of  other 
members,  and  with  due  regard  for  the  claims 
and  demands  of  other  members,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  credit 
standing  for  the  Discount  Fund  and  Its  obli- 
gations. In  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  accorded  the  Administrator 
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by  this  title,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
appoint  such  officers  and  employees  as  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  In  this  Act,  to  de- 
fine their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  re- 
quire bonds  of  such  officers  or  employees. 
Nothing  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  appointment  and 
compensation  as  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Administration  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  in  any  board,  commis- 
sion, independent  establishment,  or  execu- 
tive department  thereof. 

"Operation  of  the  Board 

"Sec.  305.  The  Board  will  operate  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  In  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  subchapter  I  and  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges  and  benefits  as 
set  forth  therein. 

"Initial  Expenses 

"Sec.  306.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Discount  Fund  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  advance  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  to  be  uti- 
lized for  the  Initial  organizational  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Discount  Fund.  Such 
advance  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities. 

"Capitalization  of  the  Discount  Fund 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  open  books  for  subscription  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Discount  Fund. 

"(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Discount 
Fund  shall  be  divided  Into  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $50  each.  The  minimum  capital 
stock  shall  be  Issued  at  par.  Stock  Issued 
thereafter  shall  be  Issued  at  such  price  not 
less  than  par  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(c)(1)  The  original  stock  subscription  of 
each  credit  union  eligible  to  become  a  mem- 
ber under  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  this 
section  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
one-half  of  1  per  centimi  of  the  subscriber's 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus, 
but  not  less  than  $50.  Only  one-half  of  the 
required  subscription  amount  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Discount  Fund.  The  other  one- 
half  may  be  held  by  the  credit  union  on  call 
of  the  Administrator.  Any  amount  on  call 
may  be  Invested  In  authorized  investments 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  If  they  can  be  im- 
mediately liquidated.  The  Discount  Fund 
shall  annually  adjust,  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year,  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe,  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  each  member  so  that  such  member  shall 
have  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Discount 
Fund  at  least  an  amount  calculated  in  the 
manner  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence 
(but  not  less  than  $50).  If  the  Investment 
of  any  member  In  stock  Is  greater  than  that 
required  under  this  subsection.  It  may,  un- 
less prohibited  by  the  Administrator  or  by 
the  provisions  of  the  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  In  Its  discretion  and  upon  appli- 
cation of  such  member,  retire  the  stock  of 
such  member  In  excess  of  the  amount  so  re- 
quired. The  Administrator  may  provide  for 
adjustment  In  the  amounts  of  stock  to  be 
issued  or  retired  In  that  stock  may  be  Is- 
sued or  retired  only  In  entire  shares. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitation:  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  subsection,  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  any  member  pursuant  to  any  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
If  the  effect  of  such  action  would  be  to 
caiise  the  aggregate  outstanding  advances. 


within  the  meaning  of  section  303  of  this 
Act  or  within  the  meaning  of  regulations  of 
the  Administrator  defining  the  term  for  the 
purposes  of  this  sentence,  made  by  the  Dis- 
count Fund  to  such  member  to  exceed  twelve 
times  the  amounts  paid  In  by  such  mem- 
ber for  outstanding  capital  stock  held  by 
such  member.' 

"(3)  Upon  retirement-  of  stock  of  any 
member,  the  Discount  Fund  shall  pay  such 
member  for  the  stock  retired  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  such  stock,  or.  at 
the  election  of  the  Administrator,  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  payment  which  would 
otherwise  be  so  made  shall  be  credited  upon 
the  Indebtedness  of  the  members  to  the  Dis- 
count Fund.  In  either  such  event,  stock 
equal  in  par  value  to  the  amount  of  the 
payment  or  credit,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  canceled. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  require  each 
member  to  submit  such  reports  and  infor- 
mation as  the  Administrator  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

"(d)  Stock  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  as  prescribed  In  section  307(c),  and 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  application 
therefor,  or,  at  the  election  of  the  sub- 
scriber. In  Installments,  but  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  payable  shall 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  filing  the  applica- 
tion, and  a  further  sum  of  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  such  total  shall  have  been  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  four  months. 

"(e)  Stock  subscribed  for  shall  not  be 
transferred  or  hypothecated  except  as  pro- 
vided herein  and  the  certificates  therefor 
shall  so  state. 

"(f)  Each  federally  or  State-Insured  cred- 
it union  may  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Discount  Fund  within  six  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  that  such 
credit  unions  chartered  alter  enactment  of 
this  title  may  apply  within  twelve  months 
of  the  effective  date  of  charter.  Thereafter, 
a  federally  or  State-Insured  credit  union 
may  Join  at  any  time  but  may  not  borrow 
from  the  Discount  Fund  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months. 

"(g)  Any  member  may  withdraw  from 
member.5hlp  in  the  Discount  Fund  six 
months  after  filing  with  the  Discount  Fund 
written  .notice  of  Its  Intention  to  do  so. 
The  Administration  may,  after  a  hearing,  un- 
der procedures  set  forth  In  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator,  remove  any  mem- 
ber from  membership,  if.  In  his  opinion,  the 
member  (1)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  regiUatlon  of  the 
Administration  issued  puruant  thereto,  or 
(11)  Is  Insolvent  as  defined  by  the  rules  and 
regulations,  or  (ill)  is  bankrupt.  In  such 
case,  the  Indebtedness  of  such  member  to 
the  Discount  Fund  shall  be  liquidated  and 
the  capital  stock  owned  by  such  member 
surrendered  and  canceled.  Upon  the  liquida- 
tion of  such  Indebtedness,  such  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  return  of  his  collateral, 
and,  upon  the  surrender  and  cancellation  of 
such  capital  stock,  the  member  shall  receive 
a  sum  equal  to  the  cash  paid  for  subscrip- 
tions for  the  capital  stock  surrendered. 

"(h)  All  members  of  the  Discount  Fund 
shall  share.  In  proportion  to  their  holdings. 
In  annual  divided  distributions  without 
preference  from  the  net  earnings,  the  rate  of 
said  distribution  and  the  manner  of  arriv- 
ing at  same  to  be  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"Newlt  Organized  Credit  Unions 
"Sec  308.  Each  credit  union  which  Is 
chartered  after  the  enactment  of  this  title 
and  which  Is  accepted  for  membership  in  the 
Discount  Fund  within  one  year  from  the 
date  It  Is  chartered  shall  pay  $25  In  cash  to 
be  credited  to  Its  purchase  of  stock  In  the 
Discount  Fund.  At  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  its  charter,  a  newly 
organized    credit   union   which   Is   accepted 


for  membership  In  the  Discount  Fund  shall 
subscribe  for  stock  in  the  Discount  Fund  In 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  but  m  no  event  shall  this  amount 
be  less  than  $50. 

"Operations  and  Powers  op  the  Adminis- 
trator IN  Administering  the  Discount 
Fund 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him.  to  borrow  and  to  give  secu- 
rity therefor  and  to  pay  interest  thereon,  to 
Issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Secretair 
of  the  Treasury,  may  approve. 

"(b)  The  banking  or  checking  accounts  of 
toe  Discount  Fund  shall  be  kept  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or  with  a  bank 
designated  as  a  depository  or  fiscal  agent  of 
the  United  States;  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tresury  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  under  such  condl- 
"°^  ^  ^®  ™*y  determine:  And  provided 
/urther.  That  this  subsection  wUl  not  apply 
to  the  establUhment  and  maintenance  in  any 
bank  for  a  temporary  period  of  banking  and 
Checking  accoimts  not  in  excess  of  $50  000  In 
any  one  bank. 

"(c)  The  Discount  Fund  may  purchase 
from  any  member  with  Its  endorsement,  any 
note,  draft,  or  other  such  obligation  pre- 
^^?^f.  ^^  ^^^  member,  under  limits  to  be 
established  by  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  The  Discount  Fund  shall  have  sue- 
cession,  untU  dissolved  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress;  shall 
have  power  In  its  own  name  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  to  make  contracts,  to  acquire,  hold,  and 
dispose  of  real  and  personal  property  neces- 
sary and  Incident  to  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, to  prescribe  fees  and  charges  for  ad- 
vances or  other  services,  and  to  exercise  such 
other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  Incident 
to  carrying  out  the  powers  and  duties  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 

"(e)  Debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obllga- 
tlons  issued  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  five  times  the  total  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Discount  Fund  as  of  the  time 
of  issue  of  such  debentures,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations. 

"(f)  Such  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Dis- 
count Fund  as  are  not  required  for  advances 
to  members  or  other  purposes  specified  by 
this  Act  may  be  invested,  to  such  extent  as 
the  Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  deem  desir- 
able, m  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
obligations  fully  guaranteed  bv  the  United 
States,  or  in  obligations  or  participations 
issued  by  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  or  by  an  agency  of  the" United 
States  in  trust  for  another  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

"Advances 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Advances  by  the  Discount 
"Fvmn. — 

"(1)  Any  member  of  the  Discount  Fund 
shall  be  entitled  to  apply  m  writing  for 
edvances.  Such  apnlicatlon  shall  be  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  grant  or  deny  any  application 
upon  such  conditions,  terms,  and  maturities 
as  he  may  prescribe:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  aggregate  outstanding  advances  shall  not 
exceed  twelve  times  the  amount  paid  in  by 
such  member  for  outstanding  capital  stock 
subscribed  to  by  such  member. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  advances  to  members  uoon  such 
security  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  security 
may  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited 
to,  obligations  of  the  United  States,  obliza- 
tlons  or  participations  issued  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  by 
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an  agency  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
another  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  notes 
made  by  the  member  In  the  form  of  loans  to 
natural  persons.  Any  such  advances  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(A)  If  secured  by  loans  made  by  the 
member  In  the  form  of  loans  to  a  natural 
person,  the  advance  may  be  In  an  amount  not 
in  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
unpaid  principals  of  the  notes. 

"(B)  If  secured  by  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  obligations  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  or  obligations  Issued  in 
trust  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  advance  shall  be  for  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  the  face  value  of  such  obligations. 
"(3)  Advances  shall  be  made  upon  the  note 
or  obligation  of  the  member,  secured  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  bearing  such  market 
rate  of  interest  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine,  and  the  Discount  Fund  shall  have 
a  lien  on  and  shall  hold  the  stock  of  such 
member  as  further  collateral  security  for  all 
Indebtedness  of  the  member  of  the  Discount 
Fimd. 

"(4)  The  credit  union  applying  for  an  ad- 
vance shall  enter  Into  a  primary  and  iincon- 
dltlonal  obligation  to  pay  oft  all  advances, 
together  with  interest  and  any  unpaid  costs 
and  expenses  In  connection  therewith  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  under  which  they  were 
made,  in  such  form  as  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Discount  Fund  and  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator.  The  Discount 
Fund  shall  reserve  the  right  to  require  at 
any  time,  when  deemed  necessary  for  its  pro- 
tection, deposits  of  additional  collateral 
security  or  substitutions  of  security  by  the 
borrowing  Institution,  and  each  borrowing 
Institution  shall  assign  additional  or  sub- 
stituted security  when  and  as  required. 

"(b)   Advances  to  the  Discovery  Fund. — 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  any  obligations  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  emergency  exists  and 
that  there  are  Insufficient  funds  in  the  Dis- 
count Fund  to  meet  obligations  arising  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Advances 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this 
paragraph  outstanding  at  any  time  shall  be 
limited  to  such  amoimts  not  In  excess  of 
$150.0(X),000  as  may  be  authorized  In  the  ap- 
propriation Acts.  Such  advances  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  advances  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-elgbth  of  1  per  centum. 
"Audit  of  Financiai,  Transactions 
"Sec.  311.  The  Administrator  shall  main- 
tain an  Integral  set  of  accounts  of  the  Dis- 
count Fund  which  shall  be  audited  annually 
by  the  General  Accounting  OfBcc  In  accord- 
ance with  principles  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
as  provided  by  section  105  of  the  C3ovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act.  An  annual 
business-type  budget  as  provided  for  wholly 
owned  government  corporations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  shall   be 
prepared. 

"Annual  Report 
"Sec.  312.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Admin- 
istrator  shall    prepare   and   submit   to    the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Discount  Fund  for 
each  previous  fiscal  year.  This  report  will  be 
a  part  of  the  Administrator's  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  title  I  of  this  Act. 
"Reimbursement  to  National  Credit  Union 
Administration 
"Sec.    313.    The    Administrator    annually 
shall  determine  the  expenditures  under  this 


Act  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities Imposed  upon  him  and  In  conjunc- 
tion with  fees  paid  for  chartering,  examina- 
tion,   and    supervision    of    Federal    credit 
unions,  shall  assess  the  Discount  Fund  for 
its  share  of  such  expenses.  Receipts  derived 
by    the    Administrator    from    the    Discount 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 
may  be  withdrawn  therefrom  from  time  to 
time  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Discount  Fund. 
"Tax  Exemption 
"Sec.  314.  The  Discount  Fund,  Its  property. 
Its  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  secu- 
rity   holdings,    and    other    funds,    and    its 
Income  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now 
and  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority; 
except  that  any  real  property  and  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Discount  Fund  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its 
value  as  other  such  property  is  taxed." 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act 
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Sec.  512.  Section  107  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  as  amended   (12  UjS.C.  1757),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new  subsection   n\unbered    (16): 
"Notwithstanding    any    other    provisions    of 
law,  a  Federal  credit  union  shall  have  the 
power  to  subscribe  for  stock  In  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Discount  Fund 
if  otherwise  eligible  to  do  so  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  and  to  exercise  such  other  func- 
tions  as   may    be   necessary   to   participate 
fully  as  a  member  of  the  Discount  Fund". 
TITLE  VI— GOVERNMENT  INSURED  AND 
GUARANTEED  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
Sec  601.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections   203(b)(5).   207(c)(3),   213(d).   220 
(d)(4).    220(h)  (2)  (Ul),    221(d)(5).    231(c) 
(6),  232(d)  (3)  (B).  234(f),  235 (J)  (2)  (C),  236 
(J)(4)(B),  240(c)(4).  241(b)(3).  242(d)(3) 
(B).  and  1101(c)  (4)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  except  as  provided  with  respect  to 
section  2(b)  of  such  Act.  Interest  rates  for 
mortgages  and  loans  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Hoxising  Act  shall  be  as  agreed  to  by 
the  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  or  lender  and 
borrower,   unless  the   Secretary  determines 
that  such  rate  is  excessive  in  view  of  the  cur- 
rent Interest  rates  In  the  mortgage  or  loan 
market  In  the  areas  Involved.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  mortgagees  do  not. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  make  any  charges  In 
the  nature  of  dlscoimts  or  points  In  connec- 
tion with  mortgages  Insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  except  as  provided  with 
respect  to  section  2(b) .  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  set  the  maximum  Interest  rates 
for  programs  under  section  2(b)   by  estab- 
lishing the  maximum  amounts  of  discount 
from  the  original  face  amoimt  of  such  loans 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  meet  the  market. 
Sec.  602.  Chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1803  Is 
amended  by  putting  a  period  after  the  phrase 
"pursuant  to  this  chapter",  striking  out  all 
that  follows  thereafter,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Interest  rate  on 
loans  guaranteed  or  insured  imder  section 
1810  of  this  chapter  shall  be  as  agreed  to  by 
the  lender  and  borrower,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  rate  Is  exces- 
sive In  view  of  the  cxirrent  Interest  rates  In 
the  mortgage  or  loan  market  In  the  areas  in- 
volved. The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  lenders  do  not.  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, make  any  charges  In  the  nature  of  dis- 
counts or  points  In  connection  with  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  1810  or  Insured 
under  section  1816  of  this  chapter. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  1810  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 


(3)  Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  1811  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "he  is  unable 
to  obtain  from  a  private  lender  In  such 
housing  credit  shortage  area  a  loan  for  which 
he  is  qualified  xinder  section  1810  or  1819  of 
this  chapter  as  may  be  appr<^rtate;  and" 

(4)  Subsection   (d)(1)   of  section  1811  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "Loans  made 
under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Administrator,  and 
sh^  be  subject  to  such   requirements  or 
limitations  prescribed  for  loans  guaranteed 
under  thU  title  as  may  be  awJllcable". 
TITLE   VII— TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE   UNI- 
FORM APPLICATION  OF  THE  TAX  LAWS 
TO  ALL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
A  CREDIT  FOR  INTEREST  FROM  QUALI- 
FYING  REAL  PROPERTY  LOANS 

Sec  701.  Sbort  Title;  Etc 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Uniform  Tax  Treatment  of  Financial 
Institutions  Title". 

(b)  Amendment  op  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  title  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964. 

Sec  702.  DEFiNrnoN  or  Bank. 

Section  581  (relating  to  definition  of  bank) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  581.  Definition  of  Bank. 

"(a)  DEFiNrrioN.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  'bank'  means 

"(1)  a  bank  or  trust  company  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
(including  laws  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia) .  of  any  State,  or  of  any  Territory 
a  substantial  part  of  the  business  of  which 
consists  of  receiving  deposits  and  making 
loans  and  discounts,  or  of  exercUlng  fiduciary 
powers  similar  to  those  permitted  to  national 
banks  under  authority  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  which  Is  subject  by  law 
to  supervision  and  examination  by  State 
Territorial,  or  Federal  authority  having 
supervision  over  banking  institutions, 

"(2)  a  domestic  building  and  loan  associ- 
ation, 

"(3)  a  mutual  savings  bank  not  having 
capital  stock  represented  by  shares,  and 

"(4)  a  cooperative  bank  without  capital 
stock  organized  and  operated  for  mutual  pur- 
poses and  without  profit. 

"(b)  Special  rule  for  taxable  tears  be- 
GiNNiNo  BEFORE  JANUARY  1,  1979.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  for 
purposes  of  section  585  (relating  to  reserves 
for  losses  on  loans  of  banks)  the  term  'bank' 
shall  not  Include  a  taxpayer  described  In 
subsection  (a)  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1.  1979.  unless 
the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate on  or  before  the  due  date  (Including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  Its  tax  return 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  to 
be  a  bank  for  such  purpose.  The  election 
shall  be  Irrevocable  and  shall  apply  to  the 
taxable  year  and  each  succeeding  taxable 
year." 

Sec.  703.  Reserves  por  Losses  on  Loans  op 
Bank& 

Section  585  (relating  to  reserves  for  losses 
on  loans  of  banks)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
"other  than  an  organization  to  which  sec- 
tion 593   applies", 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  subsection 
(b)  (2)  (B)  and  hisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'allowable  percentage'  means  1.8  percent 
for  taxable  years  beginning  before  1976;  1.2 
percent  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1975  but  before  1982;  and  0.6  percent  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1981. 

"(D)   The  amoimt  determined  under  this 
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paragraph  shall  not  exceed  0.6  percent  of 
eligible  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  or  an  amount  sufficient  to 
Increase  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  to 
0.6  percent  of  eligible  loans  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  whichever  ts 
greater. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'base  year'  means  (except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (F))  — 

"(I)  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
1976,  the  last  taxable  year  beginning  on  or 
before  July  11,  1969,  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1975  but  before  1982,  the  last 
taxable  year  beginning  before  1976,  and  for 
taxable  years  lieglnning  after  1981,  the  last 
taxable  year  beginning  before  1982; 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  in 
section  681(a)  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  which  did  not 
make  an  election  under  section  581(b)  and 
which  had  adopted  or  used  either  method 
described  In  section  593(b)  (2)  or  (4)  for 
the  last  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  befwe 
December  31.  1978.  the  taxable  year  provided 
m  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  or  the 
last  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before 
December  31,  1978,  whichever  Is  later;  or 

"(111)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  in 
section  581(a)  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  which  made 
an  election  under  section  581(b)  and  which 
had  adopted  or  used  either  method  described 
In  section  593(b)  (2)  or  (4)  for  the  last 
taxable  year  before  the  first  taxable  year  to 
which  such  election  applies,  the  taxable  year 
provided  In  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph 
or  the  last  taxable  year  before  the  first  tax- 
able year  to  which  the  election  applies, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(P)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  the 
term  'base  year'  means  the  taxable  year  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (E)  or  the  last  tax- 
able year  before  the  most  recent  adoption 
of  the  percentage  method,  whichever  Is 
later.". 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (b)  (3).  im- 
mediately following  the  last  sentence.  "With 
respect  to  a  bank  described  In  section  581 
(a)  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  the  adoption  or  use  of 
the  experience  method  under  section  593(b) 
(1)(A)  prior  to  January  1,  1979  (or.  in  the 
case  of  a  bank  described  in  section  581(a) 
(2).  (3).  or  (4)  making  an  election  under 
section  581(b) .  prior  to  the  first  taxable  year 
to  which  an  election  imder  section  581(b) 
applies)  shall  be  disregarded  when  deter- 
mining the  base  year.", 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  "(4)"  In 
subsection  (b)  as  paragfraph  "(5)".  and  in- 
serting Immediately  after  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  Chancino  op  bad  debts. — ^Any  debt 
becoming  worthless  or  partially  worthless 
shall  be  charged  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
loans.",  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  in 
section  581  (a)  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  that  was  in 
existence  on  December  31,  1978.  and  did  not 
make  an  election  under  section  581(b),  the 
net  amounts,  determined  as  of  the  close  of 
the  last  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before 
December  31.  1978.  accumulated  In  the  re- 
serve for  losses  on  nonqualifying  loans,  the 
reserve  for  losses  on  qualifying  real  property 
loans,  and  the  supplemental  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  as  such  reserves  were  maintained 
under  section  593(c).  shall  be  allocated  to 
and  constitute — 

"(A)  the  opening  balance  of  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  loans  for  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1978.  and 

"(B)  the  balance  of  the  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  at  the  close  of  the  base  year,  where 
the  base  year,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  or  (3),  is  the  last  taxable  year 
beginning  on  or  before  December  31,  1978. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  in 
section  581  (a)  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  that  made  an 
election  under  section  581(b)  and  was  In  ex- 


istence during  the  taxable  year  before  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  such  election  ap- 
plies, the  net  amounts,  determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  before  the  first  tax- 
able year  to  which  the  election  under  section 
681(b)  applies,  accumulated  in  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  nonqualifying  loans,  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  qualifying  real  property  loans, 
and  the  supplemental  reserve  for  losses  on 
loans  as  such  reserves  were  maintained  under 
section  593(c) ,  shall  be  allocated  to  and  con- 
stitute— 

"(A)  the  opening  balance  of  the  reserve 
for  losses  on  loans  for  the  first  taxable  year 
to  which  the  election  under  section  581(b) 
applies,  and 

"(B)  the  balance  of  the  reserve  for  losses 
on  loans  at  the  close  of  the  base  year,  where 
the  base  year,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2)  or  (3),  is  the  last  taxable  year 
before  the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the 
election  applies." 

Sec  704.  Rules  of  General  Application  to 
Banking  Institutions. 

Part  I  (relating  to  Rules  of  General  Ap- 
plication to  Banking  Institutions)  of  Sub- 
chapter H  of  Chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"Sec.  587.  Foreclosure  on  Property  Secur- 
ing Loans. 

"(a)  NoNREcoGNrrioN  OF  Gain  or  Loss  as  a 
Result  of  Foreclosure. — In  the  case  of  a 
creditor  which  Is  a  bank  defined  in  section 
581.  no  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized,  and 
no  debt  shall  be  considered  as  becoming 
worthless  or  partially  worthless,  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  bank  having  bid  In  at  foreclosure, 
or  having  otherwise  reduced  to  ownership  or 
possession  by  agreement  or  process  of  law, 
any  property  which  was  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Indebtedness. 

"(b)  Character  OP  Property. — ^For  purposes 
of  sections  166  and  1221.  any  property  ac- 
quired in  a  transaction  vrith  respect  to  which 
gain  or  loss  to  a  bank  was  not  recognized 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  property  having  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  the  Indebtedness  for  which  such 
property  was  security.  Any  amount  realized 
by  such  bank  with  respect  to  such  property 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter as  a  payment  on  account  of  such  Indebt- 
edness, and  any  loss  with  respect  thereto 
shall  be  treated  as  a  bad  debt  to  which  the 
provisions  of  section  166  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  a  deduction  for  bad  debts)  apply. 

"(c)  Basis. — ^The  basis  of  any  property  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  indebtedness  for  which  such 
property  was  secured  (determined  as  of  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  property), 
properly  Increased  for  costs  of  acquisition. 

"(d)  Regulatory  Authority. — The  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"Sec  588.  Distributions  to  Shareholders. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  any  distribution  of  property  (as  de- 
fined In  section  317(a) )  by  a  bank  described 
In  section  581(a)(2)  to  which  section  585 
applies  to  a  shareholder  with  respect  to  its 
stock.  If  such  distribution  Is  not  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  section  591.  shall  be 
treated  as  made — 

"(1)  first  out  of  Its  earnings  and  profits 
accumulated  in  taxable  years  beginning  aft- 
er December  31.  1951,  to  the  extent  thereof, 

"(2)  then  out  of  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
loans  to  the  extent  total  additions  to  such 
reserve  exceed  the  maximum  additions  which 
would  have  been  allowed  under  section  585 
(b)(3), 

"(3)  then  out  of  such  other  accounts  as 
may  be  proper. 

This  subsection  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  distribution  In  redemption  of  stock  or  in 
partial  or  complete  liquidation  of  the  tax- 
payer, except  that  any  such  distribution  shall 


be  treated  as  made  first  out  of  the  amount 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2),  second  out  of 
the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
and  then  out  of  such  other  accounts  as  may 
be  proper.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  transaction  to  which  section  381  (re- 
lating to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  ac- 
quisitions) applies. 

"(b)  Amounts  Charged  to  Reserve  Ac- 
counts AND  Included  in  Gross  Income. — If 
any  distribution  is  treated  under  subsection 
(a)  as  having  been  made  out  of  the  reserves 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  charged  against  such  re- 
serve shall  be  the  amount  which,  when  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  under 
this  chapter  and  attributable  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  such  amount  In  gross  Income,  U 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  distribution; 
and  the  amount  so  charged  against  such  re- 
serve shall  be  Included  in  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer. 
"(c)  Special  Rules. — 
"(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
additions  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans 
for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  distribu- 
tion occurs  shall  be  taken  Into  account. 

"(2)  For  piirposes  of  computing  under  sec- 
tion 685  the  amount  of  a  reasonable  addition 
to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  for  any 
taxable  year,  any  amount  charged  during  any 
year  to  such  reserve  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  taker 
Into  account. 

"Sec.  589.  Deduction  for  Repayment  or 
Certain  Loans. 
"In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  In  section 
581(a)(2),  (3),  or  (4),  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  deductions  in  computing  taxable 
Income  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  In  repayment  of  loans  made 
before  September  1, 1951,  by — 

'(1)  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
intrumentallty  thereof  which  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  any  mutual  fund  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  any  State. 
"Sec  590.  Alternate  Tax  for  Certain  Banks 
Conducting  Life  Insurance 
Business. 
"(a)  Alternative  Tax. — In  the  case  of  a 
bank  described  in  section  581(a)  (3) ,  author- 
ized under  State  law  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Issuing  life  insurance  contracts,  and 
which  conducts  a  life  insurance  business  in 
a  separate  department  the  accounts  of  which 
are  maintained  separately  from  the  other  sw:- 
counts  of  the  mutual  savings  bank,  there 
shall  be  Imposed  in  lieu  of  the  taxes  Im- 
poserd  by  section  11  or  section  1201(a),  a 
tax  consisting  of  the  sum  of  the  partial  taxes 
determined  under  paragraptis  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) ; 
"(1)  a  partial  tax  computed  on  the  tax- 
able Income  determined  without  regard  to 
any  items  of  gross  Income  or  deductions 
properly  allocable  to  the  business  of  the 
life  Insurance  department,  at  the  rates  and 
in  the  manner  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted:  and 

"(2)  a  partial  tax  computed  on  the  In- 
come of  the  life  Insurance  department  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  items  of  gross 
Income  or  deductions  not  properly  allocable 
to  such  department,  at  the  rates  and  in  the 
manner  provided  In  subchapter  L  (sec.  801 
and  following)  with  respect  to  life  Insurance 
companies. 

"(b)  Limitations  of  Section. — Subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  if  the  life  Insurance 
department  would.  If  It  were  treated  as  a 
separate  corporation,  qualify  as  a  life  insur- 
ance company  under  section  801. 
"Sec  591.  Deduction  for  Dividends  Paid  on 
Deposits. 
"In  the  case  of  a  bank  described  In  sec- 
tion 581(a)  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  and  other  sav- 
ings Institutions  chartered  and  supervised 
as  savings  and  loan  or  similar  associations 
under  Federal  or  State  law,  there  shall  be 
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allowed  as  deductions  In  computing  taxable 
Income  amounts  paid  to,  or  credited  to  the 
accounts  of,  depositors  or  holders  of  accounts 
as  dividends  or  Interest  on  their  deposits  or 
withdrawable  accounts.  If  such  amounts 
paid  or  credited  are  withdrawable  on  de- 
mand subject  only  to  custo"Kaary  notice  of 
Intention  to  withdraw." 
Sec.  705.  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  Etc. 

(a)  Ai-PLicATiON  OF  Part  n. — Section  593 
(a)  (relating  to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of 
certain  organizations)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof,  "This  part  does  not 
apply  to  a  bank  (as  defined  In  section  581) 
to  which  section  585  applies." 

(b)  Repeal. — Section  591  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  on  deposits) ,  sec- 
tion 692  (relating  to  deduction  for  repay- 
ment of  certain  loans) ,  section  594  (relating 
to  alternative  tax  for  mutual  savings  banks 
conducting  life  insurance  business),  and 
section  595  (relating  to  foreclosure  on  prop- 
erty securing  loans)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Amendment  of  Table  of  Sections. — 
The  table  of  sections  for  part  11  of  subchapter 
H  of  chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(d)  Cooperative  Banks  for  Taxable  Tears 
Beginning  After  December  31,  1978. — Sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (32)  (relating  to  definition  of 
cooperative  bank)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  subparagraph 
(A)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof; 

"(B)  engages  prlncipaUy  in  the  business 
of  acquiring  the  savings  of  the  public  and 
investing  in  loans.". 

(e)  Effective    Date. — The    amendments 
made  by  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  December  31,  1979. 
Sec.  707.  Credft  fob  Interest  Prom  Qualify- 
ing Residential  Mortgage  Loans 


"Part  II.  Mutual  savings  banks,  etc. 
"Sec.  593.  Reserves  for  losses  on  loans. 
"Sec.  596.  Limitation  on  dividends  received 
deductions." 

(d)  Redesionation. — Subchapter  H  (re- 
lating to  banking  Institutions)  of  chapter  1 
is  amended  by  striking  out  part  II,  thereof, 
and  redesignating  "Part  in.  Bank  AfBllates." 
as  'Part  n.  Bank  Afilllates.". 

(e)  Amendment  of  Table  of  Parts. — The 
table  of  parts  for  subchapter  H  of  chapter  1 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Part  II.  Mutual 
Savings  Banks,  etc."  and  "Part  in.  Bank 
Affiliates  ",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Part 
II.  Bank  Affiliates.". 

(f)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
ssctlon  shall  be  effective  December  31,  1979. 
Sec.  706.  Deftnitions  of  Domestic  Building 

AND  Loan  Assocution  and  Co- 
opebativx  Bank. 

(a)  Domestic  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions.—Section  7701(a)  (19)  (relating  to 
definition  of  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation) is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "a  Federal  savings  bank," 
after  "domestic  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion,"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  581)  to  which  section  585 
does  not  apply"  at  the  beginning  of  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(b)  Domestic  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions fob  Taxable  Years  Beginning  After 
Dece&iber  31,  1978.— Section  7701  (a)  ( 19)  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  domestic  building  and 
loan  association)  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  by  strlkiijg  out  "loans;  and"  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"loans.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  Cooperative  Banks. — Section  7701  (a) 
(32)  (relating  to  definition  of  cooperative 
bank)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";   ";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  bank  described  in 
section  581(a)(4)  to  which  section  585  does 
not  apply,  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (19) 
of  this  subsection  (relating  to  definition  of 
domestic  building  and  loan  association);  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  bank  described  In 
section  581(a)(4)  to  which  section  586  ap- 
plies, engages  principally  in  the  business 
of  acquiring  the  savings  of  the  public  and 
Investing  in  loans.". 


Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  42  as  sec- 
tion 43,  and  by  inserting  after  section  41  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  42.  Interest   From    Qualifyinc    Resi- 
dential Mortgage  Loans 
"(a)  CBKDrr  Allowed. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  a  taxable  year  the  amount 
determined  under  subsection  (b). 
"(b)  Deteb min ation  of  Amount. — 
"(1)  General  rul*. — The  amount  of  credit 
allowed  by  subsection   (a)    for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  aUowable  percent- 
age of  the  Interest  received  or  accrued  by  the 
taxpayer  from  a  qualifying  residential  mort- 
gage loan. 

"(2)  Allowable  fkbcsntages. — 
"(A)  IiroiviDUALS. — In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  allowable  percentage  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  1.5  percent. 

"(B)  Other  taxpayers. — In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  other  than  an  individual,  the  allow- 
able percentage  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  3.5  percent  if,  for  the  taxable 
year,  at  least  70  percent  of  the  total  assets 
of  such  taxpayer  are  qualifying  residential 
mortgage  loans.  If,  for  the  taxable  year,  the 
percentage  of  assets  of  the  taxpayer,  which 
are  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans,  is 
less  than  70  percent  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  taxpayer,  the  allowable  percentage  shall 
be  3.5  percent  reduced  by  1/30  of  1  percent- 
age point  for  each  1  percentage  point  (or 
fraction  thereof)  of  such  difference;  provided 
however,  that  the  allowable  percentage  shall 
be  zero  If,  for  the  taxable  year,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  such  taxpayer 
are  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans. 
"(c)  Limitations. — 

"  ( 1 )  Application  wtth  other  credits. — The 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  a  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
creilts  allowable  under  section  33  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credits),  section  36  (relating 
to  partially  tax-exempt  Interest),  section  37 
(relating  lo  retirement  Income),  section  38 
(relating  to  investment  In  certain  depreci- 
able property),  section  40  (relating  to  ex- 
penses of  work  incentive  programs) ,  and  sec- 
tion 41  (relating  to  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  public  office) . 

"(2)  Verification— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  interest  from  qualifying  residential  mort- 
gage loans,  only  if  such  Interest  is  verified 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribed  by  regulations. 

"(d)  Qualifying  REsroENTiAL  Mortgage 
Loan  Defined. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan'  means 
any  loan  evidenced  by  an  agreement  which 
constitutes  a  first  lien  against  the  real  prop- 
erty m  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  real 
property  Is  located  (provided  such  property 
Is  located  In  the  United  States  or  a  posses- 
sion thereof) .  which  loan  is  either- 

"(A)  a  loan  (including  redeemable  ground 
rents,  as  defined  in  section  1056)  secured  by 


an  interest  In  real  property  which  is  (or,  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  will  become)  resi- 
dential real  property,  or  a  loan  made  for 
the  Improvement  of  residential  real  prop- 
erty, provided  that  for  purposes  of  this 
clause,  residential  real  property  shall  include 
single  or  multifamily  dwellings,  facilities  in 
residential  developments  dedicated  to  public 
use  or  property  used  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
for  residents,  and  mobUe  homes  not  used  on 
a  transient  basis,  or 

"(B)   a   loan   secured   by   an    interest   in 
real  property  located  within  an  urban  re- 
newal area  to  be  develM>ed  for  predominantly 
residential  use  under 'an  urban  renewal  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  part  A  or  part  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  or  located  within  any  area  covered 
by  a  program  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  103  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of   1966,   as 
amended,  or  a  loan  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  such  real  property. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  If  a  multl- 
famUy  structure  securing  a  loan  is  used  in 
part  for  nonresidential  purposes,  the  entire 
loan  is  deemed  a  qualifying  residential  mort- 
gage loan  if  the  planned  residential  use  ex- 
ceeds 80  percent  of  the  property's  planned 
use    (determined  as  of  the  time  the  loan 
is  made) .  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  ( A) , 
a  loan  made  to  finance  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
qualifying  residential  loan  If,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
property  will  become  residential  real  prop- 
erty within  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date 
of  acquisition  of  such  land;  but  this  sentence 
shall  not  apply  for  any  taxable  year  unless, 
within  such  3-year  period,  such  land  becomes 
residential  real  property. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan'  does 
not  Include — 

"((A)  any  loan  evidenced  by  a  security 
(as  defined  In  section  165(g)(2)(C)); 

"(B)  any  loan,  whether  or  not  evidenced 
by  a  security  (as  defined  in  section  165(g)  (2) 
(C) ) ,  the  primary  obligor  on  which  Is— 

"(1)  a  government  or  political  subdivision 
or  instrumentality  thereof; 
"(11)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581);  or 
"(lU)   anorther  member  of  the  same  affili- 
ated group; 

"(C)  any  loan,  to  the  extent  secured  by  a 
d^xKlt  In  or  share  of  the  taxpayer;  or 

"(D)  any  loan  which,  within  a  60-day 
period  beginning  in  one  taxable  year  of  the 
creditor  and  ending  in  Its  next  taxable  year 
Is  made  or  acquired  and  then  repaid  or  dis- 
posed of,  unless  the  transactions  by  which 
such  loan  was  mode  or  acquired  and  then 
repaid  or  dlspoeed  of  are  established  to  be 
for  bona  fide  business  purposes. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(1U),  the 
term  'affiUated  group'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  such  term  by  section  1504(a);  ex- 
cept that  the  phrase  'more  than  50  percent' 
shaU  be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'at  least 
80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in  section 
1504(a) ,  and  all  COTporatlons  shall  be  treated 
as  includible  corporations  (without  any  ex- 
clusion under  section  1604(b)). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  quali- 
fying residential  mortgage  loan  shall  Include 
an  Instrument  which  during  its  term  repre- 
sents an  Interest  In  one  or  more  qualifying 
residential  mortgage  loans.  The  payment 
terms,  yields,  maturities  and  other  provisions 
of  such  Instrument  may  be  different  from 
those  of  the  underlying  residential  mort- 
gages so  long  as  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
such  Instrument  reasonably  reflect  antici- 
pated principal  and  Interest  payments  on 
the  underlying  mortgages.  Including  consid- 
eration for  retirements  or  prepayments  of 
the  underlying  mortgages. 
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"(e)  Carbtback  and  Cakbtover  op  Unused 
Ckedits. — 

"  ( 1 )  Allowance  of  credit. — ^If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (c)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'unvised  credit  year')  such  ex- 
cess shall  be — 

"(A)  a  credit  carryback  to  each  of  the  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year,  and 

"(B)  a  credit  carryover  to  each  of  the 
7  taxable  years  following  the  unused  credit 
year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  otherwise 
allowable  as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such 
years,  except  that  such  excess  may  be  a 
carryback  only  to  a  taxable  year  ending 
after  (effective  date).  In  the  case  of  a  bank 
described  In  section  681(a)(2),  (3),  or  (4) 
which  did  not  make  an  election  under  sec- 
tion 581(b),  such  excess  may  be  a  carry- 
back only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1978.  In  the  case  of  a  bank 
described  in  section  581(a)(2),  (3).  or  (4) 
which  made  an  election  under  section  581(b) , 
such  excess  may  be  a  carrybtujk  only  to  a 
taxable  year  beginning  with  or  after  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  such  election 
applies.  The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  tat  an  unused  credit  year  shall  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B))  such  credit  may  be  carried, 
and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  (2),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(2)  Ltmitation. — The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  preceding  or  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
by  which  the  limitation  provided  by  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

'(A)  the  amoiint  of  credit  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  were  added  to  the  amount 
aUowable  for  such  taxable  year  and  attrib- 
utable to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year. 

"(f)  Estates  and  Tbusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  Interest  from  qualifying  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  for  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  estate  or 
trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
income  of  the  estate  or  trust  allowable  to 
each,  and 

' (2 )  any  beneficiary  to  whom  Interest  from 
qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans  has 
been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  section)  as 
the  taxpayer  who  received  or  accrued  the  In- 
terest from  qualifying  residential  mortgage 
loans,  and  such  Interest  shall  not  (by  rea- 
son of  such  apportionment)  lose  Its  character 
as  Interest  from  qualifying  residential  mort- 
gage loans. 

"(g)  Small  business  corporations. — In 
the  case  of  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  Interest  from  qualifying  residen- 
tial mortgage  loans  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
apportioned  pro  rata  among  the  persons  who 
are  shsu'eholders  of  such  corporation  on  the 
last  day  of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  Interest 
from  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans 
has  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  section) 
as  the  taxpayer  who  received  or  accrued  such 
Interest,  and  such  interest  shall  not  (by  rea- 
son of  such  apportionment)  lose  its  character 
as  interest  from  quallfjrlng  residential  mort- 
gage loans. 


"(h)  Credit  Disallowed. — ^The  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  denied  a 
taxpayer  that — 

"(1)  is  formed  or  availed  of  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  credit,  or 

"(2)  Issues  obligations  that  are — 

"(A)  supported  by  an  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  approved,  at  Issuance,  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  paragraph 
(1). 

"(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  bank 
(as  defined  in  section  581)  to  which  section 
585  does  not  apply." 

Sec.  708.  Conforming  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments. 

(a)  Section  11(e)(1)  (relating  to  excep- 
tions to  tax  imposed  on  corporations)  is 
amended  to  read  {is  follows : 

"(1)  section  590  (relating  to  alternative 
tax  for  certain  banks  conducting  life  insur- 
ance business),". 

(b)  Section  67(a)  (7)  (relating  to  items 
of  tax  preference)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "financial  institution  to  which  section 
585  or  593  applies"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "bank  (as  defined  in  section  581)". 

(c)  Section  116(c)(1)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  partial  exclusion  of  dividends  re- 
ceived by  individuals)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(relating  to  deduction  for  dividends 
paid  by  mutual  savings  banks,  etc.)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(relating  to  de- 
duction for  dividends  paid  by  certain  banks, 
etc.)". 

(d)  Section  172(b)(1)(F)  (relating  to 
years  to  which  net  operating  losses  may  be 
carried  back  and  carried  over)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "financial  institution  to 
which  section  585,  686,  or  693"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "bank  (as  defined  In  section 
681)  or  a  financial  institution  to  which 
section  586". 

(e)  Section  243(c)(1)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  dividends  received  by  corporations) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(relating  to 
deduction  for  dividends  paid  by  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  etc.)"  smd  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(relating  to  deduction  for  divi- 
dends paid  by  certain  banks,  etc.)". 

(f)  Section  381(c)  (relating  to  Items  taken 
Into  account  In  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following   new  paragraph: 

"(26)  Credit  under  section  42  for  Interest 
from  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans. — 
The  acquiring  corporation  shall  take  into 
account  (to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  42, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the 
items  required  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  section  42  In  respect  of  the  dis- 
tributor or  transferor  cocporation.". 

(g)  Section  542(c)(2)  (relating  to  ex- 
ceptions to  definition  of  personal  holding 
company)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  a  bank  (as  defined  In  section  681);". 

(h)  Section  682(c)  (1)  (relating  to  bad 
debts,  etc.,  with  respect  to  securities  held  by 
financial  institutions)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  financial  Institution  to  which 
section  585,  586,  or  693  applies,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  bank  or  a  financial 
Institution  to  which  section  686  applies.". 

(1)  Section  811(b)(1)  (relating  to  reduc- 
tion for  dividends  to  policyholders)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  mutual  savings 
bank  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
594,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "certain 
banks  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
590,". 

( J )  Section  992  ( d )  ( 3 )  ( relating  to  corpora- 
tions Ineligible  to  be  domestic  International 
sales  corporations)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(3)   a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581),". 

(k)  Section  1038(f)  (relating  to  certain 
reacqulsltlons  of  real  property)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Certain  reacquisitions. — This  section 
shaU  not  apply  to  a  reacquisitlon  of  real 
property  by  a  bank  described  in  section  581 
(a)(2),  (3),  or  (4).". 

(m)  Section  6096(b)  (relating  to  Income 
tax  liability)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "40 
and  41"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "40,  41, 
and  42". 

(n)  Section  6323(b)  (10)  (relating  to  valid- 
ity and  priority  against  certain  persons)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  Passbook  loans. — With  respect  to  a 
savings  deposit,  share,  or  other  account,  evi- 
denced by  a  passbook,  with  a  bank  (as  de- 
fined in  section  581).  to  the  extent  of  any 
loan  made  by  such  bank  without  actual  no- 
tice or  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such 
lien,  as  against  such  bank,  if  such  loan  is 
secured  by  such  account  and  if  such  bank 
has  been  continuously  in  possession  of  such 
passbook  from  the  time  the  loan  is  made.". 

(0)  Statutes  of  limitations  and  Interest 
relating  to  residential  mortgage  loan  credit 
carrybacks. — 

(1)  Assessment  and  collection. — Section 
6501  (relating  to  limitation  on  assessment 
and  collection)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Residential  Mortgage  Loan  Credit 
Carrybacks. — In  the  case  of  a  deC?iency  at- 
tributable to  the  application  to  the  taxpayer 
of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  credit  carry- 
back (including  deficiencies  which  may  be 
assessed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6213(b)(2)),  such  deficiency  may  be 
assessed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  within  which  a  deficiency  for 
the  taxable  year  of  the  unused  residential 
mortgage  loan  credit  which  results  In  such 
carryback  may  be  assessed,  or.  with  respect 
to  any  portion  of  a  residential  mortgage  loan 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  or  a 
capital  loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent  tax- 
able year,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  within  which  a  deficiency 
for  such  subsequent  taxable  year  may  be 
assessed." 

(2)  CKEDiT  or  retund. — Section  6511(d) 
(relating  to  limitations  on  credit  or  refund) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Special  period  of  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  residential  mortgage  loan  credit 
carrybacks. — 

"(A)  Period  of  limitation. — If  the  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  relates  to  an  overpay- 
ment attributable  to  a  residential  mortgage 
loan  credit  carryback,  in  lieu  of  the  3-yeai 
period  of  limitation  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a),  the  period  shall  be  that  period  which 
ends  with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day 
of  the  40th  month  (or  39th  month.  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation)  following  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year  of  the  unused  residential 
mortgage  loan  credit  which  results  in  such 
carryback  (or,  with  respect  to  any  portion 
,pf  a  residential  mortgage  loan  credit  carry- 
back from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  or  a  capital  loss 
carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable  year, 
the  period  shall  be  that  period  which  ends 
with  the  expiration  of  the  15th  day  of  the 
40th  month,  or  39th  month.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  following  the  year  of  such  tax- 
able year)  or  that  period  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (c)  in  respect  of  such  taxable  year, 
whichever  expires  later.  In  the  case  of  such 
a  claim,  the  amount  of  the  credit  or  refund 
may  exceed  the  t>ortlon  of  the  tax  paid 
within  the  period  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
(2)  or  (c),  whichever  Is  applicable,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment 
attributable  to  such   carryback. 

"(B)  Applicable  rules. — ^If  the  allowance 
of  a  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment  of 
tax   attributable  to  a  residential  mortgage 
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loan  credit  carryback  Is  otherwise  prevented 
by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law 
other  than  section  7122,  relating  to  compro- 
mises, such  credit  or  refund  may  be  aUowed 
or  made.  If  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  the 
period  provided  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  thla 
paragraph.  In  the  case  of  any  such  claim  for 
credit  or  refund,  the  determination  by  any 
court.  Including  the  Tax  Court,  In  any  pro- 
ceeding In  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
has  become  final,  shall  not  be  conclusive 
with  respect  to  the  residential  mortgage  loan 
credit,  and  the  effect  of  such  credit,  to  the 
extent  that  such  credit  Is  affected  by  a  carry- 
back which  was  not  In  Issue  In  such  pro- 
ceeding." 

(3)  Interest  on  tjnderpaybients. — Section 
6601(e)  (relating  to  Income  tax  reduced  by 
carryback  or  adjustment  for  certain  unused 
deductions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  Residential  mortgage  loan  credit 
CARRYBACK.— If  the  Credit  allowed  by  section 
42  for  any  taxable  year  Is  Increased  by  reason 
of  a  residential  mortgage  loan  credit  carry- 
back, such  Increase  shaU  not  affect  the  com- 
putation of  Interest  under  this  section  for 
the  period  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  residential  mort- 
gage loan  credit  carryback  arises,  or,  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  a  residential  mort- 
gage loan  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  at- 
tributable to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
or  a  capital  loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent 
taxable  year,  such  Increase  shall  not  affect 
the  computation  of  Interest  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  period  ending  with  the  last  day 
of  such  subsequent  taxable  year." 

(4)  Interest  on  overiayment. — Section 
6611(f)  (relating  to  refund  of  Income  tax 
caused  by  carryback  or  adjustment  for  cer- 
tain unused  deductions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  : 

"(4)  Residential  mortgage  loan  credit 
CARRYBACK.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 
If  any  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
title A  results  from  a  residential  mortgage 
loan  credit  carryback,  such  overpayment 
shaU  be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
residential  mortgage  loan  credit  carryback 
arises,  or,  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  a 
residential  mortgage  loan  credit  carryback 
from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  op- 
erating loss  carryback  or  capital  loss  carry- 
back from  a  subsequent  taxable  year,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  close  of  such  sub- 
sequent taxable  year." 

(p)  Tentative  Carryback  Adjustments. 

( I )  Application  for  adjustment. — Section 
6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds  In  respect  of 
tentative  carryback  adjustments)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  work  in- 
centive program  credit"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "unused  work  Incentive  program 
credit,  or  residential  mortgage  loan  credit", 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "section  172(b)," 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  "by 
a  residential  mortgage  loan  carryback  pro- 
vided In  section  42(e).",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "Investment  credit 
carryback"  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  "a  residential  mortgage  loan  carrv- 
back,". 

(2)  Tentative  carryback  adjustment 
assessment  period.— Section  6501  (m)  (relat- 
ing to  tentative  carryback  adjustment  peri- 
od) is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  a  work  Incentive 
program  carryback"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a  work  incentive  program  carry- 
back, or  a  residential  mortgage  loan  carry- 
back", and  ' 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(J)  and  (o)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(J),  (o),  and  (p)". 
(q)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 


chapter H  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  of 
general  appUcatlon  to  banking  Institutions) 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
last  Item  the  following: 

"Sec.  587.  Foreclosure  on  property  securing 

loans. 
"Sec.  588.  Distributions    to   shareholders. 
"Sec.  589.  Deduction  for  repayment  of  cer- 
tain loans. 
"Sec.  590.  Alternative  tax  for  certain  banks 
conducting  Ufe  Insurance  busi- 
ness. 
"Sec.  591.  Deduction  for  dividends  paid  on 
deposits.", 
(r)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A   of  chapter   1    is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Interest  from  qualifying  residential 
mortgage  loans. 
"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 
Sec.  709.  Conforming  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments FOR  Taxable  Years  Begin- 
ning Ajter  December  31,  1978 

(a)  Section  46  (d)  (1)  (relating  to  limita- 
tions on  Investment  credit)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  by  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)   and   (B),  respectively 

(b)  Section  46  (d)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A),  redesignat- 
ing subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  respectively,  and  strik- 
ing out  "subparagraph  (B)"  where  It  appears 
In  the  flush  material  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph   (A)". 

(c)  Section  50  (B)  (f)  (relating  to  Umlta- 
tlons  for  work  incentive  programs)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  re^ectlvely 

(d)  Section  166  (h)  (relating  to  bad  debts) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (3) 

*V!wP'    ^^^    ^^    redesignating    paragraph 
(4)  '  as  paragraph  "(3)".  •r    ~o    f 

(e)  Section  246  (relating  to  rules  applying 
to  deductions  for  dividends  received)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e) 
thereof.  ^  ' 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fectlve  December  31, 1979. 
Sec.  710.  Effective  Date. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  In 
this  Title,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Title  shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tnls  Act. 
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The  Financial  Institutions  Act  or  1975 

A  SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis 

title   one— payment   op   INTERESr   ON 
deposit   ACCOUNTS 

This  title  adds  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  present  consultative  committee 
which  will  continue  to  prescribe  rate  ceilings 
only  for  five  years  and  six  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Demand  deposit  accounts,  negotiable  order 
or  Withdrawal  accounts  and  savings  accounts 
may  be  offered  at  aU  banks  and  thrift  Insti- 
tutions to  all  customers. 

The  payment  of  Interest  on  demand  de- 
posits will  remain  prohibited  for  aU  Instltu- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  re- 
quired to  transmit  a  report  to  Congress  with- 
in  five  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act  of 
findings  and  recommendations  concernlne 
limitations  on  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends 
paid  by  depository  Institutions. 

In  addition,  this  title  adds  truth-ln-sav- 
Ings  provisions  which  wlU  require  disclosure 
by  commercial  banks  and  thrift  Institutions 
to  all  depositors. 

Analysis  of  sectiofu 
Section  101  amends  Section  2  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  in  order  to  add  the  definitions 


of  "depository  Institution"  and  "negotiable 
order  of  withdrawal  account"  to  that  section. 
This  Is  necessary  In  order  to  define  terms 
used  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  which 
are  applicable  to  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

Section  102(a)  amends  the  first  sentence 
of  section  19(1)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  add  a  condition  to  the  effect  that  demand 
deposits  should  not  be  construed  to  Include 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  accounts, 
which  banks  may  offer  after  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 

Section  102(b)  amends  the  first  sentence 
of  section  19(J)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  add  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
present  group  which  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  consult 
before  prescribing  limitations  on  the  rates 
of  interest  that  may  be  paid  by  members  on 
time  and  savings  deposits. 

Section  103  adds  a  clause  to  Section  ig(j) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  states  that 
the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  limit  rates  of 
Interest  or  dividends  Including  authority  to 
prescribe  differential  rates  of  Interest  or  divi- 
dends among  different  depository  Institu- 
tions, and  to  promulgate  Implementing  reg- 
ulations shall  expire  five  years  and  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1975.  This  coincides  with  the 
expiration  of  all  authority  of  all  supervisory 
agencies  of  financial  Institutions  to  regulate 
ceilings  on  rates  of  interest  or  dividends. 
Presently  existing  authority  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975. 

Section  104(a)  amends  Section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  in  order  to  add 
the  definitions  of  "depository  Institution" 
and  "negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  account" 
to  that  section.  This  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
define  terms  used  In  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  and  applicable  to  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Section  104(b)  amends  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  This  section  adds  a 
condition  to  the  effect  that  the  definition  of 
"demand  deposits"  shall  not  Include  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  accounts. 

In  addition,  this  section  adds  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  present  group  which 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  will  consult  before 
prescribing  limitations  on  the  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  that  may  be  paid  by  In- 
sured non-member  banks  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits. 

Section  104(c)  adds  a  clause  to  Section  18 
(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
which  states  that  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  limit  rates  of  Interest  or 
dividends  Including  authority  to  prescribe 
differential  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends 
among  different  depository  Institutions,  and 
to  promulgate  Implementing  regulations 
shall  expire  five  years  and  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Act  of  1975.  This  coincides  with  the  expira- 
tion of  all  authority  of  all  the  supervisory 
agencies  of  financial  Institutions  to  regulate 
ceilings  on  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends. 
Presently  existing  authority  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  1975. 

Section  105(a)  amends  Section  2  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  In  order  to  add 
the  definitions  of  "depository  Institution" 
and  "negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  account" 
to  that  section.  This  Is  necessary  In  order  to 
define  terms  used  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  applicable  to  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

Section  105 (b>  adds  a  provision  to  section 
5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
which  authorizes  the  Board  to  define  "de- 
mand deposits"  with  the  condition  that  the 
definition  shall  not  Include  N.O.W.  accounts 
and  prohibits  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
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such  accounts.  Exceptions  to  the  prohibition 
are  to  be  consistent  with  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  There  Is  presently  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  law. 

Section  105(c)  amends  the  first  sentence 
of  Section  6B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  This  section  adds  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  present  group  which 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  con- 
sult before  prescribing  limitations  on  the 
rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  that  may  be 
paid  by  members,  except  those  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  by  In- 
sured institutions  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  and  by  nonmember  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  and  homestead  asso- 
ciations and  cooperative  banks  on  deposits, 
shares,  or  withdrawable  accounts. 

Section  105(d)  amends  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  Section  6B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  to  state  that  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
limit  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends.  Includ- 
ing authority  to  prescribe  differential  rates 
of  Interest  or  dividends  among  different  de- 
pository Institutions,  and  promulgate  Im- 
plementing regulations,  shall  expire  five  years 
and  six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1975.  This  co- 
incides with  the  expiration  of  all  authority 
of  all  supervisory  agencies  of  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  regulate  ceilings  on  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends.  Presently  existing  au- 
thority expires  on  December  31.  1975. 

Section  106  Is  a  new  section  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  a 
report  to  Congress  within  five  years  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  limitations  on  rates 
of  Interest  or  dividends  paid  by  depository 
Institutions. 

Section  107(a)(1)  Is  a  new  subsection 
which  requires  commercial  banks  and  thrift 
institutions  sublect  to  this  Act  to  give  to 
all  savers  full  disclosure  of  rates,  terms  and 
restrictions  relating  to  all  Interest-bearing 
deposit  accounts  offered  by  the  Institution 
at  the  time  an  account  Is  opened. 

Section  107(a)  (2)  Is  a  new  subsection 
which  requires  such  Institutions  to  disclose 
the  amount  of  earnings  paid,  the  annual 
percentage  rates  and  charges  against  the 
account,  as  well  as  other  factors  which  re- 
duced earnings  for  the  time  period  reported 
on  annually,  or  when  earnings  reports  are 
made  on  Interest-bearing  deposits. 

Section  107(a)  (3>  Is  a  new  subsection 
which  defines  annual  percentage  rate  and 
annual  percentage  yield  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Section  107(b)  Is  a  new  subsection  which 
reaulres  notice  to  depositors  10  days  prior 
to  a  chanee  in  snv  of  the  Items  required  to 
be  disclosed  bv  this  section. 

Section  I07fc)  is  a  new  subsection  relatlner 
to  the  advertisement  of  annual  oercentaee 
rat°  and  annual  vleld,  a'ld  specifically  pro- 
vides thit  snnunl  nercenta^e  vleld  must  be 
calculated  t>>e  some  wav  Interest  Is  credited 
to  an  account  for  one  vear.  All  time  pnd 
amoTint  reaulrements  must  also  be  pr'>ml- 
nent  in  the  pdvertlsement  of  rates  or  vleids. 
In  addition.  It  reoulres  that  the  «nnnal  oer- 
centage  rate  must  always  be  In  print  as 
laree  as.  or  lareer  than,  annual  rercenti^e 
vle'd  In  order  to  avoid  ml^reoresentatlon 
arlslre  from  the  vleld  concent.  This  section 
nroMbits  advertlsemertts.  nnnonncements 
or  <:nlirltatlnn<!  wVilf^h  Irdl'^at"  rites  or 
yle^Hc  for  more  t.>inn  one  ve«r  relv  en  grace 
periods  or  use  the  term  "profit". 

Section  107(d)  Is  a  new  subsection  which 
exemots  from  this  section  transactions  In 
whl''h  a  deposit  secures  or  guarantees  a  con- 
tract, amounts  left  on  deposit  under  Insur- 
ance contracts  and  obligations  Issued  by  Fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  governments;  and  provides 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  System  shall  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  dlsclosiire  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  107(e)  Is  a  new  subsection  which 
provides  that  rules  and  regulations  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  after  consulting 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  will  be  enforced  by  the 
appropriate  supervisory  agencies. 

Section  107(f)  Is  a  new  subsection  which 
provides  for  civil  penalties  for  violation  of 
this  section  of  double  the  interest  on  the 
transaction  with  a  minimum  of  $100  and  a 
maxlnum  of  $1,000,  court  costs  and  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees. 

This  subsection  provides  for  no  liability 
when  an  error  In  good  faith  is  made  and 
appropriate  adjustments  are  made.  Actions 
may  be  brought  In  United  States  District 
Courts  or  other  courts  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  one  year  after  the  violation. 

TITLE  TWO EXPANDED  DEPOSIT  LIABILTTY  POWERS 

AND    RESERVES 

This  title  provides  federal  thrift  associa- 
tions with  third  party  payment  authority, 
including  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts (N.O.W.) ,  with  access  to  the  check 
clearing  process,  and  with  authority  to  en- 
gage In  credit  card  operations.  These  new 
powers  of  thrift  associations  would  be  similar 
to  powers  of  commercial  banks. 

Banks  will  be  empowered  to  offer  savings 
accounts  and  N.O.W.  accounts  to  all  custom- 
ers. Individual  and  corporate.  Commercial 
banks  may  presently  offer  savings  accounts 
only  to  Individuals. 

All  federally  chartered  Institutions  and  all 
state  chartered  institutions  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  reserves  against  deposits 
In  demand  and  N.O.W.  accounts  in  a  form 
and  amount  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  after  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  State  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion need  not  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  Just  as  state  char- 
tered banks  need  not  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Analysis  of  sections 

Section  201(a)  amends  Section  19(1)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  affirm  that  Interest 
may  be  paid  on  deposits  of  corporations  oper- 
ated for  profit,  both  on  savings  and  N.O.W. 
accounts.  This  Is  needed  to  Insure  that  cor- 
porations for  profit  may  have  savings  ac- 
counts in  Federal  Reserve  member  banks,  and 
to  equalize  the  authority  of  all  financial  in- 
stitutions to  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  their  customers.  There  Is  presently  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  law  relating  to  sav- 
ings deposits  of  corporations. 

Section  201(b)  amends  Section  19(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  additional  authority  to  set 
reserves  on  demand  deposit  and  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts for  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  after  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  provides  that  the  minimum  reserves  be 
set:  1)  within  a  range  of  1  per  centum  to  22 
per  centum  on  demand  deposits  and  N.O.W. 
deposits  and  permits  a  different  level  for 
each;  and  2)  within  a  range  of  1  per  centum 
to  5  per  centum  for  savings  deposits  and  1 
per  centum  to  10  per  centum  on  time  de- 
posits, for  members  banks  only. 

This  Is  a  change  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  authority  In  the  present  law  to  set 
minimum  reserves  for  member  banks:  1) 
within  a  range  of  10  per  centum  to  22  per 
centum  for  demand  deposits;   2)    within  a 


range  of  7  per  centum  to  14  per  centum  for 
demand  deposits  for  member  banks  not  In  a 
reserve  city;  and  3)  within  a  range  of  3  per 
centum  to  10  per  centum  for  deposits  other 
than  demand  deposits. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  continue 
to  set  reserve  and  liquidity  requirements, 
respectively,  for  their  members  on  time  and 
savings  deposits. 

Section  201(c)  amends  Section  19(c)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  give 
It  complete  authority  to  determine  the  form 
In  which  reserves  may  be  held.  In  the  present 
law  the  form  of  reserves  Is  determined  by 
statute  and  must  be  In  the  form  of  balances 
In  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  which  It  Is  a 
member,  and  In  currency  and  coin  held  by 
such  bank.  This  change  Is  needed  to  give  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  authority  to  allow 
reserves  to  be  held  In  other  forms  If  and 
when  they  determine  that  other  forms  would 
be  appropriate. 

Section  202(a)  amends  Section  2  of  the 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  In  order  to 
add  the  definition  of  "negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  account"  to  that  section.  This  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  define  the  term  used  In 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and 
applicable  to  amendments  to  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

Section  202(b)  amends  Section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  In  order  to 
delete  the  term  "savings  account"  from  the 
Act  since  the  term  does  not  reflect  the 
broadened  liability  power  granted  by  Section 
202  of  this  tlUe. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  con- 
tinue to  set  reserve  and  liquidity  require- 
ments, respectively,  for  their  members  on 
time  and  savings  deposits. 

Section  201(c)  amends  Section  19(c)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  give 
It  complete  authority  to  determine  the  form 
in  which  reserves  may  be  held.  In  the  pres- 
ent law  the  form  of  reserves  Is  determined 
by  statute  and  must  be  In  the  form  of  bal- 
ances In  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  which  It 
Is  a  member,  and  In  currency  and  coin  held 
by  such  bank.  This  change  Is  needed  to  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority  to  allow 
reserves  to  be  held  In  other  forms  If  and 
when  they  determine  that  other  forms  would 
be  appropriate. 

Section  202(a)  amends  Section  2  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  In  order  to 
add  the  definition  of  "negotiable  order  of 
vrtthdrawal  account"  to  that  section.  This  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  define  the  term  used  in 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  and  ap- 
plicable to  amendments  to  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933. 

Section  202(b)  amends  Section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  In  order  to 
delete  the  term  "savings  account"  from  the 
Act  since  the  term  does  not  reflect  the  broad- 
ened liability  power  granted  by  Section  202 
of  this  title. 

Section  202(c)  amends  the  first  paragraph 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  5(b)(1)  now  provides:  "An  as- 
sociation may  raise  capital  In  the  form  of 
such  savings  deposits,  shares,  or  other  ac- 
counts, for  fixed,  minimum  or  Indefinite  pe- 
riods of  time  (all  of  which  are  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  savings  accounts  and  all  of 
which  shall  have  the  same  priority  upon 
liquidation)  as  are  authorized  by  Its  charter 
or  by  regulations  of  the  (Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank]  Board,  and  may  Issue  such  passbooks, 
time  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  evidence 
of  savings  accounts  as  are  so  authorized." 
Checking  accounts,  and  accounts  subject  to 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  (N.O.W.  ac- 
counts) are  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
last  sentence  of  section  5(b)(1)  which  pro- 
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vldes:  "Savings  accounts  shall  not  b©  sub- 
ject to  check  or  to  withdrawal  or  transfer 
on  negotiable  or  transferable  order  or  author- 
ization to  the  association,  but  the  Board  may 
by  regulations  provide  for  withdrawal  or 
transfer  of  savings  accounts  upon  nontrans- 
ferable order  or  authorization."  Subsection 
(b)  amends  this  sentence  so  that  It  becomes 
a  specific  authorization  for  such  accounts. 
Language  restricting  demand  accounts  and 
other  surplus  language  Is  removed  from  the 
paragraph.  Under  the  amendment,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Board  regulations  and  charter 
provisions,  associations  will  be  authorized  to 
offer  checking  accounts,  N.O.W.  accounts,  and 
other  accounts  subject  to  withdrawal  or 
transferable  order  or  authorization. 

Section  202(d)  authorizes  federal  thrift  In- 
stitutions to  extend  credit  and  offer  credit 
card  services.  Associations  may  offer  their 
own  credit  cards  or  participate  In  a  credit 
card  enterprise  with  other  Institutions. 

There  Is  presently  no  comparable  provi- 
sion in  the  law. 

Section  202(e)  amends  the  provision  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  com- 
monly known  as  the  service  corporation  pro- 
vision, to  facilitate  check  clearing,  credit 
card  participation  with  thrift  institutions  In 
other  states,  and  other  operations.  Under 
that  provision,  a  federal  association  may  In- 
vest (up  to  a  1% -of -assets  limitation)  In 
capital  stock,  obligations,  or  other  securities 
cf  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  Jurisdiction  in  which  Its  home 
office  is  located,  if,  but  only  if.  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  is  available  for  pur- 
chase only  by  savings  and  loan  tissociatlons 
of  tliat  State  or  JurUdictlon  and  by  federal 
associations  having  their  home  offices  there- 
in. The  amendment  would  permit  a  group  of 
thrift  institutions  from  different  states  to 
establish  a  service  corporation  in  which  ail 
of  them  could  invest.  The  reference  to  Insti- 
tutions eligible  for  insurance  of  accounts  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  C!or- 
poratlon  is  merely  a  shorthand  reference  to 
both  federal  and  state  chartered  thrift  Insti- 
tutions. No  change  is  needed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  law  governing  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  since  credit  card  activities 
could  be  authorized  as  "a  proper  incident  to 
the  operations  of  Insured  institutions"  as 
provided  In  section  408(c)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Section  202(f)  adds  three  new  sentences  to 
section  ;  l  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act.  The  first  sentence  is  patterned  after 
section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  serve  as  check 
clearing  houses.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
the  Board  of  Governors  has  promulgated 
Regulation  J  describing  the  liabilities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  parties  in  the  clear- 
ing process.  The  new  sentence  will  glvs  simi- 
lar authority  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
provides  for  access  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
check  clearing  system  by  banks  which  are 
not  Federal  Reserve  Bank  members.  The  sec- 
ond sentence  added  to  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  by  sub-section 
(f)  similarly  pro\ides  for  access  by  Institu- 
tions which  ere  not  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  members.  The  last  sentence  assures 
thrift  Institutions  access  to  prlve  organiza- 
tions providing  clearing  house  services. 

The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (d), 
(e).  and  (f)  are  essential  to  optimum  Im- 
plementation of  the  third  party  payment  ac- 
count authority  of  thrift  institutions.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  acting  as  clear- 
ing houses,  and  their  members  offering  third 
party  payment  services  will  enable  thrift  in- 
stitutions to  offer  full  services. 

Sections  202(g)  and  202(h)  amend  sec- 
tions 13  and  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
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to  provide  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  their  members  shall  have  access 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  clearing  system. 

Section  202(1)  amends  Section  5A  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  which  Is  similar  to  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Reserve  ratios 
wUl  be  established  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  shaU  Im- 
plement and  enforce  the  Federal  Reserve 
determination.  Section  201  of  this  title  pro- 
vides for  determinations  and  decisions  as  to 
amounts  of  reserves  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  demand  deposit  and  N.O.W.  ac- 
counts for  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  Federal  Reserve  members. 
However,  the  supervision  of  such  reserve 
requirements  and  Implementation  In  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  institutions  virilll  be  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Within 
a  one  to  22  per  centum  range,  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  provide  for  different  ratios 
for  different  types  of  third  party  payment 
accounts  or  N.O.W.  accounts.  The  last  sen- 
tence provides  that  cash  held  by  a  member 
to  satisfy  reserve  requirements  may  also  be 
used  to  satisfy  liquidity  requirements. 

Section  203  repeals  Section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  16,  1973  (12  U.S.C.  1832)  In  order 
to  permit  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts In  all  depository  institutions  In  all 
states. 

TITLE     THREE LENDING     AND     INVESTMENT 

POWERS 

This  title  would  permit  Increased  Income 
and  liquidity  for  federal  thrift  Institutions 
through  portfolio  diversification  and  the 
acquisition  of  shorter  term  assets.  Liberali- 
zation of  restrictions  would  be  made  in 
the  areas  of  consiuner  loans,  real  estate 
loans,  construction  loans,  community  wel- 
fare and  development  investments,  and 
commercial  paper,  corporate  debt  securities, 
and  bankers'  acceptances  Investments. 

National  banks  would  have  liberalized 
powers  with  reject  to  real  estate  loans  and 
a  leeway  authority  for  community  welfare 
and  development  investments. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  be  granted  more  flexible  authority  to 
define  assets  eligible  for  discount,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  would  have 
expanded  authority  to  define  the  types  of 
assets  eligible  as  collateral  for  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  advances  to  thrift  Institutions 


Analysis  of  sections 

Section  301(a)  amends  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  which  presently  restricts,  to 
a  great  extent,  loans  and  Investments  of 
federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
residential  real  estate  financing,  although 
they  are  also  presently  given  some  other  lend- 
ing Investment  authority,  such  as  authority 
to  make  loans  on  the  security  of  their  savings 
accounts.  Invest  not  over  five  percent  of 
their  assets  In  educational  loans  and  invest 
In  certain  government  and  agency  obliga- 
tions. The  amendment  would  permit  con- 
sumer loans  up  to  ten  per  cent  of  total  assets- 
real  estate  loans  secured  by  real  property  or 
on  the  basis  of  general  credit-worthiness  and 
free  of  the  present  percentage  of  assets 
limitations  and  other  restrictions  In  section 
5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act;  un- 
secured lines  of  credit  available  to  builders 
for  construction  financing;  community  wel- 
fare and  development  Investments  up  to 
three  percent  of  total  assets  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  project  be  of  a  civic,  com- 
munity or  pubUc  nature  and  not  exclusively 
private  and  entrepreneurial;  high  grade 
commercial  paper,  corporate  debt  security 
and  bankers'  acceptances  Investments  up  to 
ten  percent  of  total  assets  (Increasing  from 
two  per  cent  at  a  rate  of  two  per  cent  per 
year) ;  and  authority  to  utUlze  unused  com- 
mercUl  paper  and  corporate  debt  authoriza- 


tion, and  community  welfare  and  develop, 
ment  authorization  for  consumer  loans 

Section  301(b)  would  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  federal  thrift  Institutions  to  ac- 
quire federal,  state  and  municipal  securities 
by  removing  the  requirement  that  eligible 
obligations  of  federal  agencies  must  be 
"fully  guaranteed"  as  well  as  eliminating  the 
limitation  that  eligible  state  and  local  obli- 
gations must  be  "general  obligations."  Sub- 
section (b)  also  broadens  the  present  au- 
thorization to  deposit  funds  in  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Insured  banks 
to  Include  authorization  of  deposits  In  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion Insured  Institutions. 

Section  301(c)  is  related  to  subsection  (b) 
and  provides  that  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
members  may  satisfy  their  liquidity  require- 
ments, to  the  extent  permlted  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  by  maintaining  time 
or  savings  deposits  In  institutions  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Section  301(d)  clarifies  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  authorize  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  to  deposit  funds  in  an 
Institution  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  301(e)  broadens  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  define 
the  types  of  assets  eligible  as  collateral  for 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  advances  to  thrift 
Institutions. 

Section  302(a)  permits  national  banks  to 
make  real  estate  loans  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  loans.  It  also  makes  explicit  the  powers 
of  a  national  bank  implied  in  the  "Incidental 
powers"  provision  to  make  loans  on  the  basis 
of  general  credit- worthiness.  The  reference 
in  the  present  statute  to  obtaining,  issuing 
and  circulating  notes  Is  removed  as  It  Is 
obsolete.  FlnaUy.  the  amendment  makes 
explicit  the  authority  of  national  banks  to 
Issue  capital  debentures  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  Subsection  (b)  re- 
peals Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Imposing  certain  limitations  on  real  estate 
loans  permitted  to  national  banks. 

Section  302(c)  permits  national  banks  to 
Invest  in  loans  for,  or  in  equity  or  debt  secu- 
rities for,  or  in  real  estate  for  community 
welfare  and  development  up  to  three  percent 
of  total  assets.  This  section  permits  the  same 
kind  of  community  Investments  for  national 
banks  as  are  provided  for  federal  thrift  in- 
stitutions under  section  301  (a) . 

Section  303  f  rants  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  more  flexibility  In  defining  assets  eli- 
gible for  collateral  for  advances  by  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  by  limiting  the  present  re- 
quirement that,  ft  r  the  purposes  of  making 
advances,  notes  oi  r. ember  banks  must  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  per  annum  higher  than  the  high- 
est discoimt  rate  In  effect  at  the  member 
bank  on  the  date  of  the  note. 

TITLE    FOUR CHARTER    AND    THBITT 

INSTITUTIONS 

This  title  strengthens  the  dual  banking 
system  by  authorizing  stock  thrift  Institu- 
tions at  the  federal  level.  Just  as  stock  In- 
stitutions are  now  permitted  at  the  state 
level.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  be  empowered  to  charter  stock  thrift 
institutions,  which  ■will  have  powers  Identi- 
cal to  those  possessed  by  federal  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions.  These  federal 
thrift  Institutions  will  be  called  either  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Associations  or  Fed- 
eral Savings  Banks. 

Federally  chartered  and  state  chartered 
mutual  Institutions  may  convert  to  either 
federal  mutual  or  federal  stock  institutions 
and  federally  chartered  mutual  institutions 
may  convert  to  state  mutual  or  stock  Insti- 
tutions, subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal 
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Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pursuant  to  its  reg- 
ulations. State  Institutions  which  convert  to 
federal  institutions  may  retain  their  life  In- 
surance, equity  Investments  and  corporate 
bond  Investments. 

Analysis  of  sections 

Section  401(a)  amends  the  definition  of 
the  term  "association"  as  used  in  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  so  that  it  includes 
any  association  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under  Section  S  of 
the  Act  regardless  of  the  name  given  to  a 
particular  association.  The  amendment  also 
adds  a  definition  of  terms  such  as  "institu- 
tion" and  "savings  and  loan  association"  or- 
ganized under  state  laws  which  terms  are 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  Act  being  de- 
fined. Subsection  (a)  also  adds  the  terms 
"Federal  mutual  association",  "Federal  Stock 
Association",  "State  mutual  association"  and 
"State  stock  institution"  which  are  used  In 
Section  5(1)  of  the  Act  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section.  Section  5(1)  re- 
lates to  conversions  from  mutual  to  stock 
organizations,  or  vice  versa,  from  federal  to 
state  or  state  to  federal  charter. 

Section  401(b)  amends  section  5(a)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  which  provides  the 
Board's  basic  authority  to  charter  and  regu- 
late federal  thrift  institutions.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  broadened  consumer  lending  au- 
thority of  such  associations  provided  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Introductory  clause 
is  amended  to  state  that  a  purpose  of  the 
associations.  In  addition  to  thrift  or  home 
financing.  Is  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
family  and  consimier  needs.  The  term  "mu- 
tual thrift  institutions"  In  the  same  clause 
is  deleted  since  the  Board  Is  empowered  by 
this  section  to  charter  both  stock  and  mutual 
institutions.  A  new  sentence  is  added  to  pro- 
vide that  savings  banks  which  convert  to  a 
federal  thrift  association  charter  may  retain 
certain  assets  and  services. 

Section  401(c)  replaces  existing  section 
402(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  proposals,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration will  be  called  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Insurance  Corporation  and  certain  obso- 
lete references  in  the  present  law  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees  and  to  five  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  changed  to 
conform  to  the  present  composition  of  the 
Board.  In  addition,  the  statement  of  the  Cor- 
poration's regulatory  authority  is  clarified 
by  using  the  terms  found  In  Section  408 
(h)(1)   of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Section  401(d)  tunends  section  403(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  which  Identifies 
those  Institutions  the  accounts  of  which  the 
Corporation  must  and  may  Insure.  "Federal 
savings  associations"  and  "Federal  savings 
banks"  are  added  to  those  Institutions  the 
accounts  of  which  the  Corporation  must 
Insure. 

Section  401(e)  changes  the  provisions  of 
Section  5(b)  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  prohibiting  federal  thrift  Institutions  to 
issue  capital  stock  by  specifically  providing 
that  they  may  issue  capital  stock. 

Section  401(f)  amends  section  5(1)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  dealing  with  con- 
versions. Paragraph  (1)  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  existing  first  paragraph  author- 
izing state  mutual  to  federal  mutual  state 
stock  to  federal  stock  conversions.  It  would 
authorize  a  mutual  credit  union  desiring  to 
expand  Its  powers  to  convert  to  a  federal 
mutual  association.  Paragraph  (2)  similarly 
would  govern  conversions  Involving  no 
change  in  capital  structure.  I.e.,  federal  mu- 
tual to  state  mutual,  and  federal  stock  to 
state  stock  conversions.  Paragraph  (2)  sets 
forth  si>eclflc  requirements  to  be  made  for 
such  conversions  to  take  place  with  minimal 
Board  supervision,  thus  retaining  the  basic 
features  of  the  existing  "automatic  proce- 
dure." A  proviso  relating  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  ap- 


pearing In  the  existing  second  paragraph  Is 
made  unnecessary  by  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  made  In  this  section. 
In  addition,  certain  obsolete  provisions  are 
deleted.  Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  the  same 
types  of  conversion  upon  equitable  bases 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Paragraph  (4)  governs  conversions  Involv- 
ing a  federal  association  and  a  change  In  cap- 
ital structure,  i.e.,  federal  mutual  to  federal 
stock,  federal  mutual  to  state  stock  and  state 
mutual  to  federal  stock  conversions.  A  con- 
version plan  under  this  paragraph  must  be 
approved  by  the  Board  by  regulations  or 
other  forms.  Subparagraph  (B)  deals  with 
disclosure,  proxy  statements  and  offering  cir- 
culars to  prevent  manipulative  and  fraudu- 
lent practices  in  connection  with  conversions. 

Section  401  (f)  (5)  governs  all  other  conver- 
sions involving  state  associations,  namely 
federal  stock  to  state  or  federal  mutual,  and 
state  stock  to  state  or  federal  mutual.  Each 
of  the  reorganizations  involves  the  possible, 
but  unlikely,  conversion  from  the  stock  to 
mutual  form. 

Section  401(g)  adds  a  new  subsection  (e) 
to  section  403  of  the  National  HousVng  Act. 
The  new  subsection  governs  state  mutual  to 
state  stock  conversions.  This  provision  Is 
meant  to  provide  the  same  procedtu'es  for 
these  conversions  as  is  found  in  section  401 
(f )  (4)  (A)  of  this  title.  The  provisions  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  final  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  these  conversions  are  the  same 
as  those  provided  in  Section  105(d)  of  Public 
Law  93-495. 

TITLE  FIVE CHEOIT  UNIONS 

This  title  modernizes  the  federal  law  deal- 
ing with  credit  unions.  In  addition  to  tech- 
nical amendments,  the  title  liberalizes  cer- 
tain credit  union  powers  and  facilitates  credit 
union  operations  In  different  economic  peri- 
"bds.  e.g.,  by  permitting,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  loan  rates  to  be  more 
than  the  present  statutory  1  percent  per 
month. 

To  deal  with  periods  of  severe  credit  re- 
straint or  emergency  events,  such  as  a  plant 
closing,  a  Central  Discount  Fund  is  estab- 
lished for  federally — or  state-insured  credit 
unions.  The  Fund  is  created  solely  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  emergency  and  temporary 
liquidity  problems.  The  Fund  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SECTIONS 

Section  501  Is  a  technical  amendment  to 
correct  a  previous  error  in  codification.  It 
makes  no  substantive  change  In  the  law. 

Section  502,  which  defines  terms  for  "mem- 
ber accounts"  and  "accounts",  deletes  the 
term  "share  deposit  account"  because  It  is 
not  applicable  to  credit  unions.  The  term 
"deposit  account"  Is  retained  as  there  are 
some  federally  Insured  state  credit  unions 
which  are  authorized  by  state  law  to  receive 
members'  savings  as  deposits.  The  term  "de- 
posit account"  Is  qualified,  however,  specifi- 
cally to  exclude  demand  deposits  or  any 
other  type  of  checking  account. 

Section  503  modernizes  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  by  permitting  In  subsection  (1) 
more  fiexible  procedures  In  the  organization 
process  and  by  permitting  In  subsection  (2) 
shares  to  be  denominated  In  $5  multiples 
rather  than  simply  In  par  value  of  $5  each, 
as  Is  the  present  law. 

Section  504  amends  Section  107  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  the  following 
ways: 

Subparagraph  (1)  permits  credit  unions 
to  make  loans  with  maturities  of  no  longer 
than  7  years  In  the  case  fo  unsecured  loans 
and  12  years  In  the  case  of  secured  loans. 
Term  limitations  In  the  present  law  are  five 
years  In  the  case  of  unsecured  loans  and  ten 
years  In  the  case  of  secured  loans. 

Subparagraph  (2)  permits  credit  unions 
to  make  residential  real  estate  loans  of  not 


more  than  thirty  years  on  the  security  of 
one-to-four  family  dwellings  to  be  used  by 
the  credit  tmion  member  as  his  residence. 
In  prescribing  rules  and  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  take  into  account  the  li- 
quidity, size,  management  capacity,  growth 
potential  and  other  relevant  factors  affect- 
ing a  credit  union's  capacity  to  make  such 
loans.  The  loans  should  not  be  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  investment  or  profit. 

Subparagraph  (3)  removes  the  archaic  ref- 
erence In  the  present  law  to  loans  being 
made  for  "provident  or  productive  purposes" 
and  substitutes  "at  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
of  Interest". 

Subparagraph  (4)  permits  the  Adminis- 
trator to  approve  loans  made  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  exceeding  one  percent  per  month 
to  provide  for  periods  of  high  Interest. 

Subparagraph  (5)  changes  the  present  law 
which  does  not  permit  lines  of  credit  of  vary- 
ing terms  to  be  set  up  by  a  credit  union, 
and  permits  such  lines  of  credit  to  account 
for  different  credit  ratings  and  for  the  In- 
dividual circumstances  of  different  members. 

Section  505  would  permit  federal  credit 
unions  to  Issue  to  their  members  and.  In  the 
case  of  federal  credit  luiions  serving  pre- 
dominantly low  Incoiae  members,  to  non- 
members,  share  cert.ficates  with  varying 
dividend  rates  and  varj'lng  maturities  sub- 
ject to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. This  provision  would  permit 
federal  credit  unions  to  issue  certli-cates 
which  would  attract  their  members'  long- 
term  savings  and  Increase  availability  of 
credit  union  funds. 

Section  506  eliminates  the  reference  to 
"share  deposit  accounts"  from  this  section 
dealing  with  powers  of  credit  unions  to  in- 
vest their  funds  as  these  accounts  are  not 
applicable  to  credit  unions.  Thi<;  technical 
change  Is  similar  to  the  change  made  in 
Section  502  of  this  title. 

Section  507  would  liberalize  the  lending 
powers  of  credit  committees  which  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  offer  pre-approved 
credit  programs.  This  amendment  would 
provide  authority  for  federal  credit  unions 
to  pre-approve  loan  extensions  within  limits 
prescrit>ed  by  the  credit  conmiittee  of  the 
individual  credit  imion,  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Administrator.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  all  members 
of  the  credit  conunlttee  who  are  present  at 
the  meeting  at  which  a  loan  application  is 
considered  must  approve  the  loan  In  order 
for  It  to  be  granted.  The  amendment  also 
Increases  the  Individual  loan  restrictions  in 
Section  114  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  $400  in  the  case  of  credit  unions  with 
capital  and  surplus  of  less  than  $8,000,  and 
to  $5,000  in  the  case  of  large  credit  unions. 
The  Administrator  may  set  a  higher  limit 
for  a  particular  credit  union  when  its  cap- 
ital, assets  and  quality  of  management  war- 
rant a  higher  loan  limit.  The  limit  of  10 
percent  of  capital  and  surplus  for  loans  to 
any  one  borrower  remains  In  the  Act. 

Section  508  would  amend  the  present  law 
concerning  Involuntary  liquidation  by  en- 
abling the  Administrator  to  receive,  exam- 
ine and  pass  upon  the  claims  of  members 
on  share  certificates  as  well  as  shares.  This 
is  a  technical  amendment. 

Section  509  establishes  a  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Discount  Fund.  The 
Fund  will  be  managed  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
who  shall,  when  appropriate,  seek  the  ad- 
vice, counsel,  and  guidance  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Fund  is  to  meet  emergency  and 
temporary  liquidity  problems  of  Insured 
credit  unions.  Capital  for  the  Fund  will  be 
obtained  through  subscriptions  of  credit 
unions  which  Join  the  Fund  voluntarily.  The 
original  stock  subscriptions  of  each  credit 
union  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  subscriber's 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus,  but  In  no 
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case  less  than  $50.00.  One-half  of  the  re- 
quired subscription  must  be  paid  into  the 
Fund,  while  the  other  one-half  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  Individual  credit  union,  which 
may  invest  these  funds  In  authorized  Invest- 
ments which  can  be  easily  liquidated  and 
which  will  be  subject  to  call  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Credit  unions  chartered  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  may  apply  for  mem- 
bership within  six  months,  while  those  char- 
tered subsequent  to  the  effective  date  may 
apply  within  twelve  months.  Thereafter, 
those  credit  unions  eligible  for  membership 
that  did  not  apply  within  the  specified  period 
may  Join  the  Fund  but  would  be  prohibited 
from  borrowing  from  the  Fund  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  Once  membership  is  ob- 
tained, the  member  may  withdraw  six 
months  after  filing  written  notice  of  Its  in- 
tention. There  is  also  a  procedure  for  in- 
voluntary removal  of  members  pursuant  to 
an  administrative  hearing,  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  certain  events. 

Tn-LE  Six — Government  Insured  and 
Guaranteed  Mortgage  Loans 
This  title  corrects  the  situation,  which  has 
existed  for  some  time,  of  restricted  funds  for 
housing,  especially  In  the  case  of  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  because  of  govern- 
mental attempts  to  keep  Interest  rates  ar- 
tificially low.  The  administrative  Interest 
ceUlngs  placed  upon  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration— insured  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration— guaranteed  mortgage  loans 
have  resvUted  in  the  widespread  use  of 
"points"  and  the  general  unavailability  of 
funds  through  these  mediums.  The  removal 
of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  FHA  and  VA  loans 
should  result  in  more  adequate  funds  to 
finance  the  nation's  housing. 

analysis  op  sections 

Section  601  amends  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  removing  statutory  and  administra- 
tive rate  ceilings  on  all  mortgages  Insured 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  mterest  rates  for  mort- 
gages and  loans  Insured  imder  the  Act  wovUd 
be  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagee 
and  mortgagor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment determines  that  such  rate  is  excessive 
in  view  of  the  current  interest  rates  in  the 
mortgage  or  loan  market  In  the  areas  In- 
volved. The  mortgagee  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  the  mortgagor  a  one  percent  origina- 
tion fee,  but  would  not  be  permitted  to 
charge  any  discount  points  to  either  the 
buyer  or  seller. 

Section  602  would  amend  chapter  37  of 
Title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  by  strik- 
ing out  provisions  in  section  1803  of  Title  38 
giving  the  Administrator  the  authority  to  set 
Interest  ceilings  on  VA  guaranteed  or  insured 
loans,  but  permitting  him  to  disapprove 
rates  that  are  clearly  excessive  in  view  of 
the  current  market  rates.  Discounts  or  points 
would  be  prohibited.  Subsection  (2)  would 
remove  a  provision  of  the  present  law  per- 
mitting discounts  In  connection  with  re- 
financing guaranteed  loans  to  veterans.  Sub- 
section (3)  also  eliminates  reference  to  in- 
terest ceUIngs.  Subsection  (4)  deletes  refer- 
ences to  limits  on  guaranteed  loans  but  re- 
tains the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
determine  interest  on  loans  made  directly 
from  federal  funds  to  certain  veteran  pur- 
chasers. 

TITLE    SEVEN UNIFORM    TAX     TREATMENT    OF 

FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Analyses  of  sections 

Definition  of  Bank.— Section  702  of  the 
title  would  amend  section  581  of  the  Code 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  bank)  by  mak- 
ing the  definition  generally  applicable  for 
purposes  of  the  entire  subtitle,  and  expand- 
ing the  definition  of  a  bank  to  include  thrift 
Institutions  as  well  as  commercial  banks 
Thus,  a  domestic  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, a  mutual  savings  bank  not  havtog 
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capital  stock  represented  by  shares,  and  a 
cooperative  bank  without  capital  stock  or- 
ganized and  operated  for  mutual  purposes 
and  without  profit.  wUl  all  be  defined  as  a 
"bank"  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  definition  of  a  domestic  buUding 
and  loan  association  and  a  cooperative  bank 
will  be  contained  In  sections  7701(a)  (19) 
and  7701(a)  (32)  respectively.  As  a  result, 
unless  specified  in  a  particular  provision,  all 
sections  of  the  Code  applicable  to  a  "bank" 
will  apply  to  all  financial  Institutions. 

However,  during  a  transition  period  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  1979,  unless 
a  domestic  buUding  and  loan  association, 
mutual  savings  bank  or  cooperative  bank 
elects,  under  amended  section  581(b).  to 
compute  its  bad  debt  reserve  deduction  un- 
der amended  section  585  of  the  Code  (relat- 
ing to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans  of  banks) , 
it  will  continue  to  compute  its  bad  debt 
deduction  under  section  593  of  the  Code  (re- 
lating to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans)  and  be 
Ineligible  for  the  mortgage  Interest  credit. 
If  an  Institution  elects  to  give  up  the  bene- 
fits of  section  593.  it  will  become  eligible  for 
the  mortgage  credit.  Once  an  Institution 
switches  to  the  mortgage  Interest  credit,  it 
may  not  switch  back. 

Reserves  for  Losses  on  Loans  of  "Banks."— 
Section  703  would  amend  section  585  of  the 
Code  (relating  to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans 
of  banks)  by  eliminating  the  present  excep- 
tion for  thrift  Institutions.  UntU  1979.  how- 
ever, section  585  would  not  apply  to  a  thrift 
institution  unless  it  makes  the  election  pro- 
vided by  section  581(b) . 

New  paragraph  4  would  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 586(b)  to  provide  that  any  debt  becom- 
ing worthless  or  partially  worthless  would  be 
charged  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans. 
This  Is  intended  to  remove  any  doubt  that 
under  the  reserve  method  of  computing  bad 
debt  deductions  all  loan  losses,  including 
losses  on  "Ineligible  loans."  are  to  be  charged 
to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans. 

A  new  subsection  (c)  would  be  added  to 
section  585  to  provide  special  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  for 
thrift  institutions  which  are  currently  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  593  Thus 
the  percentage  of  eligible  loan  method  pro- 
vided under  section  585(b)(2)  and  the  ex- 
perience method  provided  under  section  585 
(b)(3)  would  be  applicable  to  all  financial 
Institutions. 

Under  present  section  593(c).  thrift  Insti- 
tutions establish  and  maintain  a  reserve  for 
losses  on  nonqualifying  loans,  a  reserve  for 
losses  on  qualifying  real  property  loans,  and 
a  supplemental  reserve  for  losses  on  loans 
Nonqualifying  loans  (as  defined  in  section 
593(e)(2))  that  become  worthless  are 
charged  to  the  nonqualifying  loan  reserve, 
and  additions  to  that  reserve  are  deter- 
mined under  the  experience  method  Quali- 
fying real  property  loans  that  become  worth- 
less are  charged  to  the  qualifying  loan  re- 
serve, and  additions  to  that  reserve  are  deter- 
mined under  either  the  percentage  of  eligible 
loans  method,  the  experience  method,  or  the 
percentage  of  taxable  income  method  Any 
worthless  debt  may  be  charged  to  the  sup- 
plemental reserve,  but  no  deduction  Is  al- 
lowed for  any  addition  to  such  reserve  The 
supplemental  reserve  represents  tax  deduc- 
tible amounts  accumulated  in  the  reserve  for 
losses  on  loans  prior  to  1963  which  exceeded 
the  amounts  allowable  as  of  December  31 
1962,  under  the  provisions  of  section  593(b)' 
as  amended  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962 
These  excess  amounts  were  not  required  to 
be  taken  Into  Income  and  In  effect  were 
placed  in  a  suspense  account. 

The  percentage  of  taxable  income  method 
now  available  to  thrift  Institutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  three  separate  reserves  would 
be  eliminated  as  of  the  close  of  the  last  tax- 
able year  beginning  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  All  thrift  Institutions  which 
were  in  existence  Immediately  prior  to  the 


effective  date  of  Title  VII  (other  than  those 
falling  to  make  the  election  provided  by  sec- 
tion 581(b))  would  aggregate  the  balances 
In  the  three  reserves  as  of  the  close  of  the 
last  taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  This  aggregate 
amount  would  constitute  the  opening  bal- 
ance of  the  reserve  for  losses  on  loans  under 
section  586(b)  for  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
and  this  aggregate  amount  would  also  con- 
stitute the  balance  of  the  reserve  at  the  end 
of  the  base  year,  if  under  section  586(b)  (2) 
or  (3)  the  base  year  Is  defined  as  the  last 
taxable  year  beginning  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  Section  585(b)  (2) 
would  be  amended  to  provide  such  a  base 
year  for  thrift  Institutions  adopting  the  per- 
centage of  eligible  loan  method  for  taxable 
years  before  1976.  If  a  thrift  institution 
were  to  adopt  the  experience  method  under 
section  585(b)(3)  rather  than  the  percent- 
age of  eligible  loans  method,  the  base  year 
would  be  the  last  taxable  year  beginning  on 
or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Simi- 
lar rules,  with  appropriate  changes  in  the 
base  year,  would  apply  to  thrift  institutions 
who  continue  to  use  section  593  through  all 
or  part  of  the  transition  period. 

The  aggregation  of  the  balances  of  the 
three  reserves  Is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  present  section  593(b)(6)  which 
provides  that  the  opening  balance  of  the 
reserve  under  section  593(b)(3)  (relating  to 
.^^^  ?^  ^^^  percentage  of  eligible  loans 
method  for  computing  additions  to  the  re- 
serve for  losses  on  loans)  shall  be  the  aggre- 
gate balances  of  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
nonqualifying  loans,  qualifying  real  property 
loans,  and  the  supplemental  reserve.  Requlr- 
ng  inclusion  of  the  supplemental  reserve 
ncreases  the  reserve  balance,  thereby  requir- 
ing a  larger  Increase  in  the  amount  of  out- 
standing loans  before  a  thrift  Institution 
would  be  entitled  to  a  further  reserve  addl- 
tlon  under  either  available  method.  However 
since  the  combined  balance.  Including  the 
supplemental  reserve  balance,  is  subject  to 
«ie  grandfather  clause,  thrift  Institutions 
will  always  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  equal 

IfT'^^  ^'"°'^*  °'  ^P^'^'fl'^  loans  "charged- 

off     during  a  taxable  year,  assuming  there 

s  no  decrease  m  the  amount  of  outstanding 

credlUh,^''/*^-  '""J  '^°''^^«'  '"^^^^^t  »" 
ZJ!^  !^  ^  1*  Intended  to  compensate  thrift 
institutions  for  the  tax  benefit  of  the  cur- 

uutL  on  tf  *  '^^'"^  deduction  was  com- 
?,Vt.!fr,=  ,!.  assumption  that  thrift  instl- 

Jor  r^o7'°"^^i!f^'^*  "°  '"*"'•«  deductions 
riPHifff  ^  additions,  despite  the  fact  that 
Which  1°Vh"  ^«  *'*»able  for  specific  loans 
r^^in?  ^  ?*,'^-  ^"^-  *^«  inclusion  of  the 
KnP^^°  "f ''^  '"  *^^  aggregate  reserve 
InsmutlonT  °°'  '"  ""^  ^"^  ^'^^'"^  *h''« 
The  dollar  amount  of  the  base  vear  reserve 
?nif,'J''t,'^°"^'*  ^*  grandfathered  so  that  thrift 
institutions  would  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
deduction  in  the  amount  of  anv  "an 
charge-off"  against  the  reserve  during  a 
taxable  year.  The  reserve  balance  subjecf  to 
duc.d1?'Jlf  *''^'  "'*"'*  '"  proportlonatllv  re- 
thl  pn<i  ./  "T""^  °'  outstanding  loans  at 
the  end  of  a  taxable  year  fall,.;  below  the 
f^Tl^Z";^  °^  outstandlnR  loans  as  of  the  close 
of  ^^n=  !f  rr-  ^r  ^^^^  P^n>:'se,  the  amount 
of  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  base 
year,  would  include  nonqualifying  loans  as 
wen  as  qualifying  real  property  loans.  Once 
these  amendments  become  effective,  thrift  In- 
stitutions will  no  longer  be  required  to  dis- 
tinguish between  nonqualifying  and  quali- 
fying real  property  loans.  If  a  thrift  institu- 
tion chooses  to  use  the  oercentage  of  eligible 

^«,?ih'"^*''°*1^°'^^''^'"'  "'  outetanding  loans 
would  have  to  be  segregated  between  "eligi- 
ble   and  "Ineligible-  'loans. 

Thrift  Institutions  which  had  elected  un- 
der section  593(b)  to  compute  reserve  addi- 
tions for  qualifying  real  property  loans  under 
the  percentage  of  eligible  loan  method  would 
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continue  to  use  the  base  year  with  which 
they  were  currently  operating.  This  would 
permit  such  Institutions  to  also  retain  the 
same  measure  of  reserve  deficiency  available 
to  them  as  a  deduction  under  section  585 
(b)(2)(A).  AU  other  thrift  Institutions 
which  adopt  the  ftercentage  uf  eligible  loan 
method  In  accordance  with  these  provisions 
would  be  limited  to  the  years  between  the 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  the  effective 
date  and  1976  with  respect  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  any  reserve  deficiency  (that  Is  the 
amount.  If  any,  by  which  1.8%  of  eligible 
loans  outstanding  as  of  the  close  of  the  base 
year  exceeds  the  reserve  balance  as  of  such 
date).  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any  thrift 
Institution  in  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  will  In  fact  have  a  reserve  de- 
ficiency. If  one  should  exist,  however,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  would  be  allowable 
as  a  deduction  In  any  one  year  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  se;jtlon  686(b)  (2)  (A) . 

Under  the  experience  method  of  section 
586(b)(3)  the  base  year  Is  the  last  taxable 
year  before  the  most  recent  ad<^tlon  of  the 
experience  method.  In  the  case  of  a  thrift 
Institution  which  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  had  elected  to  compute  reserve 
additions  for  qualifying  real  property  loans 
under  the  experience  method,  the  base  year 
currently  applicable  to  them  will  continue  to 
apply.  In  the  case  of  a  thrift  Institution 
which  makes  the  election  provided  by  section 
581(b)  and  which  elects  the  experience 
method  as  of  the  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the  base 
year  would  be  the  last  taxable  year  beginning 
on  or  before  such  effective  date.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  fact  that  under  section  693(b)(1) 
(A)  additions  to  the  reserve  for  losses  on 
nonqualifying  loans  were  computed  under 
the  experience  method  shall  be  disregarded. 
Similar  rules,  with  appropriate  changes  re- 
specting the  base  year,  would  apply  to  thrift 
Institutions  which  continue  to  use  section 
593  through  all  or  part  of  the  transition 
period. 

Rules  of  General  Application  to  Banking 
Institutions. — Section  704  of  the  title  would 
amend  Part  I  (relating  to  rules  of  general  ap- 
plication to  banking  Institutions)  of  Sub- 
chapter H  of  Chapter  1  by  adding  five  new 
sections,  designated  as  sections  687,  688,  589, 
590,  and  691. 

Proposed  section  587  would  be  substan- 
tially similar  to  present  section  596  (relating 
to  foreclosure  on  property  securing  loans) .  In 
effect,  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
present  section  695  for  nonrecognltlon  of 
gain  or  lo6s  as  a  result  of  a  foreclosure  and 
the  characterization  of  the  foreclosed  real 
property  as  the  original  Indebtedness  would 
be  extended  to  apply  to  all  financial  Institu- 
tions, Including  commercial  banks. 

Section  588  would  be  substantially  similar 
to  present  section  693(f)  and  would  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  distributions  to  share- 
holders by  a  domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation. Distributions  of  property  which 
exceed  accumulated  earnings  and  profits  are 
deemed  to  be  made  out  of  the  reserve  for 
losses  on  loans  to  the  extent  that  such  re- 
serve exceeds  the  maximum  amount  which 
could  have  been  accumulated  on  the  basis 
of  the  institution's  actual  loss  experience. 
Any  amount  so  charged  to  the  reserve  will  be 
Included  In  the  grass  Income  of  the  distribut- 
ing institution  in  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  distribution  Is  made. 

Section  689  would  be  substantially  similar 
to  present  section  592  (relating  to  deduction 
for  repayment  of  certain  loans) ,  and  would 
remain  limited  to  thrift  Institutions.  Sec- 
tions 590  and  691  would  be  a  reiteration  of 
present  section  694  (relating  to  the  alterna- 
tive tax  for  mutual  savings  banks  conduct- 
ing a  life  Insurance  business)  and  section 
591  (relating  to  deduction  for  dividends  paid 
on  deposits) .  Mutual  savings  banks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  deduct  all  amounts 
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paid  to  depositor-owners  whereas  capital 
stock  institutions  will  only  be  able  to  deduct 
amounts  paid  as  Interest  to  depositors.  Divi- 
dends to  shareholders  will  continue  to  have 
to  be  made  from  after  tax  earnings.  This  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  tax 
neutrality  since  the  difference  in  tax  treat- 
ment results  from  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
organization,  rather  than  from  a  difference 
In  functional  type  of  operation. 

Repeal  of  Part  II  of  Subchapter  H. — Sec- 
tion 706  would  repeal  all  of  Part  n  (relating 
to  mutual  savings  banks  and  other  thrift 
institutions)  of  Subchapter  H  of  Chapter  1, 
and  would  redesignate  Part  III  (relating  to 
bank  affiliates)  as  Part  n.  The  repeal  of 
Part  II  would  become  fully  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1978. 
For  earlier  taxable  years,  section  693  (relat- 
ing to  reserves  for  losses  on  loans)  and  Sec- 
tion 596  (relating  to  limitation  on  dividends 
received  deduction)  would  continue  to  ap- 
ply to  thrift  Institutions  that  fall  to  make 
the  election  provided  by  section  681(b).  Sec- 
tions 691,  692,  593(f).  594,  and  696  will  be 
relnacted  In  substantially  similar  form  as 
part  of  Part  I.  When  fully  effective,  this  will 
eliminate  the  present  bad  debt  reserve  pro- 
visions applicable  to  thrift  Institutions,  sec- 
tion 693(a)  through  (e),  and  the  limitation 
on  the  dividend  received  deduction,  section 
596.  With  the  repeal  of  the  percentage  of 
taxable  Income  method,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  continue  the  limitation  on  the  dividend 
received  deduction  since  the  bad  debt  reserve 
deducted  for  thirty  Institutions  will  no  long- 
er depend  upon  taxable  Income.  Elimination 
of  the  limitation  on  the  dividend  received 
deduction  would  provide  greater  benefit  for 
mutual  savings  banks  than  for  other  thrift 
Institutions  since  a  significantly  larger  per- 
centage of  their  assets  is  Invested  In  corpo- 
rate stock. 

Definition  of  a  Domestic  Building  and 
Loan  Association — Section  706  would  amend 
present  section  7701(a)  (19)  of  the  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  a  domestic  build- 
ing and  loan  association)  so  that  the  term 
"domestic  building  and  loan  association" 
would  mean  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association,  a  domestic  savings  and  loan 
association,  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation, and  a  Federal  savings  bank  which 
Is  an  Insured  Institution  within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  sec.  1724(a) ),  or  is  subject  by 
law  to  supervision  and  examination  by  State 
or  Federal  authority  having  supervision  over 
such  associations,  and  the  business  of  which 
consists  principally  of  acquiring  the  savings 
of  the  public  and  Investing  In  loans.  This 
definition  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
present  law  except  that  the  asset  test  por- 
tion of  the  current  definition,  subparagraph 
(c)  of  present  section  7701(a)  (19)  would  be 
eliminated.  (However,  the  asset  test  portion 
of  the  current  definition  would  continue 
to  apply  until  1979  to  institutions  that  fall 
to  make  a  section  581(b)  election.)  All  In- 
stitutions which  currently  come  within  the 
definition  of  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  would  continue  to  do  so  and 
In  addition  the  proposed  definition  would 
Include  a  Federal  savings  bank  as  proposed 
under  "ntle  IV  of  this  Act. 

Section  706  would  also  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  a  cooperative  bank,  section  7701(a) 
(32) ,  to  eliminate  (except  with  respect  to 
Institutions  falling  to  make  a  section  581 
(b)  election)  the  asset  test  portion  of  the 
definition. 

Mortgage  Interest  Tax  Credit. — Section 
707  of  the  title  would  renumber  section  42 
of  the  Code  as  section  43,  and  provide  for 
a  new  section  42.  which  would  allow  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  Chapter  1  of 
the  Code  In  an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  the  Interest  received  or  accrued  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  from  a 
qualifying  residential   mortgage   loan. 


Amount  of  the  Credit. — In  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals. Including  partners  of  partnerships, 
beneficiaries  of  estates  and  trusts,  and  share- 
holders of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions, the  credit  will  be  equal  to  1.6  percent 
of  the  Interest  Income  from  qualifying  res- 
idential mortgage  loans.  For  taxable  years 
beginning  prior  to  January  1,  1979,  thrift  In- 
stitutions that  do  not  make  a  section  581(b) 
election  to  forego  use  of  section  593  would  be 
Ineligible  for  the  credit.  In  the  case  of  other 
taxpayers,  the  credit  will  be  equal  to  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  Income  from  qualifying 
residential  mortgage  loans.  If  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  assets,  determined 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  years,  are  In- 
vested in   qualifying   residential   mortgages 
the  credit  percentage  will  be  reduced  V^  of 
1  percentage  point  for  each  one  percentage 
point  below  70  percent.  No  credit  will  be 
available  unless  at  leaa*^  10  percent  of  the 
taxpayer's  assets  are  Invested  In  qualifying 
residential   mortgage   loans.   The   valuation 
of  qualifying  residential  mortgages.  Includ- 
ing participation  certificates,  and  the  valua- 
tion of  total  assets  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  percentage  level  of  Investment  In 
residential  mortgages  will  be  made  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  valuation  for  purposes 
of  the  asset  test  under  present  sections  593 
(b)(2)(B)    and  7701(a)  (19)  (C).  In  general, 
valuation  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
justed  basis,  as   determined   under   section 
1011  and  the  regulations  thereunder  or  by 
another  method  which  is  in  accordance  with 
sound   accounting  principles   and  which   Is 
used  to  value  all  assets.  As  Is  the  case  under 
the  asset  test  of  current  law,  the  taxpayer       j 
win  have  the  option  of  determining  the  per- 
centage   level    of   Investment    In    qualifying 
residential    mortgages   on   the   basis   of   an 
average,    computed    monthly,    quarterly,    or 
semiannually.  For  purposes  of  determining 
the   applicable  credit  percentage,   fractions 
shall  be  disregarded.  Thus  a  percentage  level 
of    Investment    of    57.75    percent    shall    be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  as  a 
percentage  level  Investment  of  67  percent. 
Specific  rules  for  determining  the  applicable 
percentage  will  be  contained  in  regulations  to 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Limitations  on  Allowable  Credit.— There 
would  be  two  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
credit  allowed  to  a  taxpayer.  First,  the  credit 
could  not  exceed  the  tax  Imposed  by  Chapter 
1  of  the  Code,  reduced  by  the  credits  allow- 
able under  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit),  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) ,  section  37  (relating  to  re- 
tirement Income),  section  38  (relating  to  In- 
vestment  In  certain  depreciable  property), 
section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of  work  In- 
centive programs) ,  and  section  41  (relating 
to  contributions  to  candidates  for  public 
office) . 

The  second  limitation  Is  that  the  credit 
would  be  allowed  with  respect  to  Interest 
from  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans 
only  If  such  Interest  Is  verified  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  in  appropriate  regulations.  In 
general,  such  regulations  would  be  aimed  at 
preventing  a  double  counting  of  the  Interest 
on  a  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan. 
For  example,  where  there  is  a  participation 
certificate  such  as  those  Usued  by  FHLMC 
which  represent  an  interest  in  a  pool  of  resi- 
dential mortgages  the  regulations  would  be 
designed  to  preclude  both  the  servicer  of  the 
mortgages  who  collects  the  Interest  and  the 
holders  of  the  participation  certificates  who 
own  the  mortgages  from  claiming  a  credit 
with  respect  to  the  same  Interest  Income. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  wish  to 
require  the  transferor  of  interest  payments 
to  supply  an  Information  statement  (for  ex- 
ample. Form  1099-INT,  or  Form  1041-E)  to 
the  taxpayer  entitled  to  the  credit  and  to 
the  Service,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  In- 
terest qualifying  for  the  credit.  In  addition. 
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the  regulations  would  set  forth  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  verification  of  the  amount 
of  residential  mortgage  Interest  received  and 
whether  the  mortgage  Instrument  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  meet  the  statutory 
requirements. 

Qualifying  Residential  Mortgage  Loan.— A 
qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan  would 
be  defined  as  any  loan  evidenced  by  an  agree- 
ment which  constitutes  a  first  lien  against 
the  real  property  In  the  Jurisdiction  In  which 
such  real  property  Is  located,  but  the  credit 
would    apply    only    to    residential    property 
located  In  the  United  States   (including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  or  a  possession  thereof. 
To  qualify  for  the  credit  the  loan  must  be 
either    (1)    a    loan    (Including    redeemable 
ground   rents,   as   defined   in  section    1055) 
secured  by  an  Interest  in  real  property  which 
Is  (or.  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  will 
become)   residential  real  property,  provided 
that  for  this  purpose,  residential  real  prop- 
erty   shall    Include    single    or    multifamily 
dwellings,   facilities  in  rasicJential  develop- 
ments dedicated  to  public  use  or  property 
used  on  a  nonprofit  basis  for  residents,  and 
mobile  homes  not  used  on  a  transient  basis, 
or  (2)  a  loan  secured  by  an  Interest  in  real 
property  located  within  an  urban  renewal 
area  to  be  developed  for  pr?doniinant]y  resi- 
dental  use  under  an  urban  renewal  plan  ap- 
prox  ed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  under  part  A  or  part  B  of 
the  title   1   of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  or  located  within  any  area  covered 
b"  a  profjram  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  103  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development   Act   of   1966,   as 
amended,  and  a  loan  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  any  such  real  property. 

These  are  essentially  the  same  types  of 
loans  which  are  qualifying  assets  for  thrift 
institutions  under  present  Code  section  7701 
(a)(19)(C)(V)  and  (VI).  The  principal  dif- 
ference Is  that  for  purposes  of  the  credit 
only  first  mortgages  will  qualify.  A  credit 
for  subordinated  mortgages  was  not  required 
to  compensate  thrift  Institutions  since  they 
do  not  make  or  hold  such  mortgages. 

In  addition,  a  credit  for  subordinated 
mortgages  would  increase  the  revenue  cost 
of  the  credit  without  providing  significant 
benefits  for  the  housing  industry.  Statutory 
first  liens  which  attach  to  residential  real 
property  by  operation  of  law,  such  as  a 
mechanics  Hen  or  a  tax  Hen,  would  not  qual- 
ify for  the  credit. 

If  a  multifamily  structure  securing  a  loan 
would  be  used  In  part  for  nonresidential 
purposes,  the  entire  loan  would  be  deemed 
a  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan  if  the 
planned  residential  use  exceeds  80  percent 
of  the  property's  planned  use  (determined 
as  of  the  time  the  loan  is  made).  The  80 
percent  test  Is  identical  to  the  definition  of 
residential  property  under  section  167(lc) 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  a  mul- 
tluse  facility  Is  residential  property  thereby 
entitling  the  owner  to  use  an  accelerated 
method  of  depreciation.  A  loan  made  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  or  development  of 
Und  would  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan  secured 
by  an  interest  In  residential  real  property  if 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  hte  delegate,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  property  will 
become  residential  real  property  within  a 
period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  land:  but  If  such  land  does 
not  become  residential  real  property  within 
the  three-year  period  the  credit  wUl  be  dis- 
allowed for  the  entire  period  and  the  tax- 
payer would  be  required  to  file  an  amended 
return  and  readjust  the  amount  of  the  credit 
properly  allowable. 

Where  a  loan  Is  secured  by  an  Interest  m 
residential  real  property  plus  an  interest  In 
other  property,  such  as  the  case  where  a  loan 
to  finance  an  apartment  house  Is  secured  by 
a  lien  on  the  property  plus  a  security  Intcr- 
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est  In  the  carpeting  and  appliances,  the  mort- 
gage will  qualify  for  the  credit  so  long  as  the 
loan  value  of  the  residential  real  property 
equals  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Where,  for 
valid  business  reasons,  a  lender  wishes  addi- 
tional security  or  wishes,  as  In  the  case  of 
appliances  In  an  apartment  house,  to  pre- 
clude holders  of  other  security  interests  from 
foreclosing  on  their  Interests  to  his  detri- 
ment,  there   Is   no  reason  to  deny  such   a 
lender    the    benefit    of    the    credit.    If    the 
amount  of  a  loan  secured  by  an  interest  In 
both    residential    real    property   plus    other 
property  does  not  equal  the  loan  value  of 
the  residential  property  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  apportion  the  Interest  income  on  the 
basis  of  the  respective  loan  values  of  the 
residential  real  property  and  the  other  prop- 
erty and  only  the  amount  attributable  to  the 
residential   real  property   would   qualify  for 
the  credit.  Specific  rules  In  this  area  would 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  to  be  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 
Certain  types  of  loans  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  "qualifying  residential 
mortgage  loan."  These  include  (1)  any  loan 
evidenced  by  a  security  (as  defined  In  section 
165(0)(2)(C)    of  the  Code):    (2)    any  loan, 
whether  or  not  evidenced  by  a  security  (as 
defined  In  section   166(g)(2)(C)),  the  pri- 
mary obligor  on  which  is  a  government  or 
political     subdivision     or     Instrumentality 
thereof,  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581  of 
the  Code),  or  another  member  of  the  same 
affiliated  group;   (3)  any  loan,  to  the  extent 
secured  by  a  deposit  in  or  share  of  the  tax- 
payer: or  (4)   any  loan  which,  within  a  60- 
day  period  beginning  in  one  taxable  year  of 
the  creditor  and  ending  in  its  next  taxable 
year.  Is  made  or  acquired  and  then  repaid  or 
disposed  of,  unless  the  transactions  by  which 
such  loan  was  made  or  acquired  and  then  re- 
paid or  disposed  of  are  established  to  be  for 
bona  fide  business  purposes. 

The  term  "affiliated  group,"  as  used  In  (2) 
above,  would  have  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  section  1504(a)  of  the  Code, 
except  that  the  phrase  "more  than  50  per- 
cent" would  be  substituted  for  the  phrase 
"at  least  80  percent"  each  place  It  appears  in 
section  1504(a),  and  all  corporations  would 
be  treated  as  Includible  corporations  (with- 
out any  exclusion  under  section  1504(b)). 
The  types  of  loans  described  in  (1),  (2) 
and  (3)  above  are  similar  to  the  types  of 
loans  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a  "qual- 
ifying real  property  loan"  and  hence  from  the 
special  bad  debt  reserve  provisions,  under 
present  Code  section  593(e) . 

The  types  of  loans  described  in  (4)  above 
are  excluded  in  order  to  preclude  taxpayers 
from  acquiring  mortgages  at  the  close  of  a 
taxable  year  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  higher 
rate  of  credit  and  then  dispose  of  such  mort- 
gages once  the  new  taxable  year  has  begun 
The  exclusion  does  not  apply  to  mortgages 
acquired  and  disposed  of  for  valid  business 
purposes  but  does  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  taxpayer  to  establish  the  valid  busi- 
ness purposes. 

Specifically  included  within  the  definition 
of  a  qualifying  residential  mortgage  loan 
would  be  an  Instrument  which  during  Its 
term  represents  an  interest  In  one  or  more 
qualifying  residential  mortgage  loans  The 
payment  terms,  yields,  maturities  and  other 
provisions  of  the  eligible  Instrument  may  be 
different  from  those  of  the  underlying  resi- 
dential mortgages  so  long  as  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  such  Instrument  reasonably  re- 
flect anticipated  principal  and  Interest  "pay- 
ments on  the  underlying  mortgages,  includ- 
ing consideration  for  retirements  or  prepay- 
ments of  the  underlying  mortgages. 

It  is  Intended  that  wide  latitude  be  given 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  provision  so  as 
to  include  a  variety  of  types  of  participation 
certificates  within  the  definition  of  a  qualify- 
ing residental  mortgage  loan.  The  essential 
characteristic  is  that  the  holder  of  the  par- 


ticipation certificate  must  own  an  interest 
under  applicable  local  law  in  the  underlying 
qualifying  residential  mortgages  themselves. 
So  long  as  sufficient  mortgage  characteristics 
are  present  and  a  direct  relationship  may  be 
established  between  the  participation  cer- 
tificate and  the  underlying  mortgages  cer- 
tain additional  items  could  be  part  of  a 
participation  certificate.  For  example.  It 
would  be  possible  to  pay  interest  on  a  de- 
layed basis  annually  or  semiannually  (or  to 
pay  such  sum  piu-suant  to  a  guaranty)  and 
to  pass  through  principal  annually  or  less 
often  (or  to  pay  such  sums  pursuant  to  a 
guaranty)  to  the  holder  and  to  guarantee, 
irrespective  of  the  guarantor,  a  projected 
return  of  principal  based  on  estimated  pre- 
payments. It  would  also  be  possible  to  pay 
some  instruments  in  a  group  differently  than 
others  so  long  as  the  total  payments  in  the 
group  were  parallel  to  the  underlying  instru- 
ments during  the  time  they  were  owned.  It 
would  also  be  possible  for  an  eligible  instru- 
ment to  be  retired  prior  to  the  contract 
terms  of  the  underlying  mortgages  and  for 
the  proceeds  from  prepayments  and  other 
sources  to  be  reinvested  in  residential  mort- 
gages during  the   instrument's  term. 

Where  sufficient  mortgage  characteristics 
are  not  present  or  the  holders  of  certificates 
do  not  own  an  interest  in  the  underlying 
mortgages  the  credit  would  not  apply  to  the 
income  from  such  instriunents.  Similarly,  the 
credit  would  not  apply  to  securities  the  col- 
lateral for  which  are  residential  mortgages. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  Issue  appropriate 
regulations  to  refine  the  definition  and  char- 
acteristics of  an  instrument  which  would 
qualify  for  the  credit  and  a  mortgage  backed 
security  which  would  not. 

Carryback  and  Carryforward  of  Credit. 

The  carryback  and  carryover  of  any  unused 
credit  Is  patterned  after  section  46(b),  re- 
lating to  the  Investment  credit.  Whenever  the 
amount  of  the  credit  for  any  taxable  year 
would  exceed  the  limitation  provided  for  such 
taxable  year  (referred  to  as  an  "unused  credit 
year") ,  such  excess  would  be  a  credit  carry- 
back to  each  of  the  three  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and  a  credit 
carryover  to  each  of  the  seven  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year,  and  would 
be  added  to  the  amount  otherwise  allowable 
as  a  credit  for  such  years,  except  that  such 
excess  would  be  a  carryback  only  to  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  thrift  institu- 
tion that  is  Ineligible  for  the  credit  during 
all  or  part  of  the  transition  period,  a  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  Is  eligible  for  the 
credit).  The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  would  be 
carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to 
which  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and  then 
to  each  of  the  other  nine  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that  such  unused  credit  may  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  a  prior  taxable 
year. 

The  amount  of  the  unused  credit  which 
could  be  added  for  any  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  would  be  limited  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  income  tax  liability 
of  the  taxpayer  reduced  by  other  allowable 
credits  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of  the  amount  of  credit  allowable  for  such 
taxable  year,  plus  the  amounts  which,  by 
reason  of  this  provision,  were  added  to  the 
amount  of  credit  allowable  for  such  taxable 
year  and  attributable  to  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  unused  credit  year. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  in  1985  corpo- 
ration X  had  tax  liability  of  $75  (after  taking 
into  account  other  allowable  credits)  and 
the  allowable  mortgage  interest  tax  credit 
was  $100.  The  excess  credit  of  $25  would  be 
a  credit  carryback  to  taxable  year  1982  If 
tax  llabiUty  for  1982  had  been  $80  and  the 
mortgage  tax  credit  had  been  $60.  the  amount 
of  the  excess  credit  from  1985  which  could 
be  applied  to  1982  would  be  $20  [tax  liability 
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$80  less  credit  originally  allowable  $60].  If 
tax  liability  for  1983  had  been  $90  and  the 
mortgage  credit  had  been  $70  the  $6  unused 
credit  from  1985  could  be  applied  against 
the  1983  tax  liability  and  a  total  refund  for 
the  two  years  in  the  amount  of  $25  could 
be  claimed.  If  In  1986  corporation  X  once 
again  had  tax  liability  of  $76  and  an  allow- 
able mortgage  interest  credit  of  $100.  only 
$15  of  the  excess  could  be  carried  to  taxable 
year  1983  [tax  UabUlty  for  1983  $90  less  credit 
allowable  for  1983  $70  plus  $6  of  excess  credit 
from  1986].  The  remaining  $10  of  excess 
could  be  carried  back  to  1984  and  to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  up  in  that  year  would  be  a 
credit  carryforward  to  1987  and  the  succeed- 
ing six  years. 

Special  rules 

Proposed  subsection  (f )  would  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust,  the  in- 
terest from  qualifying  residential  mortgage 
loans  for  a  taxable  year  woiild  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  estate  or  tnist  and  the 
beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  the  income  of 
the  estate  or  trust  allowable  to  each,  and  any 
beneficiary  to  whom  Interest  from  qualifying 
residential  mortgage  loans  has  been  so  ap- 
portioned would  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
the  credit  as  the  taxpayer  who  received  or 
accrued  the  interest  from  qualifying  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans. 

Proposed  subsection  (g)  would  provide 
that  in  case  of  an  electing  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  in  section  1371  of 
the  Code) .  the  interest  from  qualifying  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  for  a  taxable  year 
would  be  apportioned  pro  rata  among  the 
persons  who  are  shareholders  of  such  corpo- 
ration on  the  last  day  of  the  corporation's 
taxable  year,  and  any  person  to  whom  any 
interest  from  qualifying  residential  mortgage 
loans  has  been  so  apportioned  would  be 
created  for  purposes  of  the  credit  as  the  tax- 
payer who  received  or  accrued  such  Interest. 

Residential  mortgage  interest  Income  ap- 
portioned to  the  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or 
trust  or  the  shareholder  of  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  would  retain  its  char- 
acter as  interest  from  qualifying  residential 
mortgage  loans.  Interest  Income  received 
through  these  apportionments  will  be  treated 
as  interest  received  by  an  individual  and  will 
be  subject  to  the  rate  of  credit  applicable  to 
individuals.  The  same  would  be  true  in  the 
case  of  qualifying  residential  mortgage  in- 
terest Income  of  partnerships  which  is  in- 
cludible in  the  income  of  the  Individual 
partners. 

Disallowance  of  the  credit 

The  credit  would  be  disallowed  in  two 
cases.  The  first  involves  a  taxpayer  that  is 
formed  or  availed  of  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  credit.  For 
example,  if  a  financial  institution,  other  cor- 
poration or  Insurance  company  rearranges  Its 
portfolio  of  residential  mortgages  so  as  to 
concentrate  qualifying  residential  mortgage 
loans  in  a  subsidiary  or  affiliated  entity,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  credit  by 
creating  an  entity  with  a  higher  percentage 
level  of  Investment  in  residential  mortgages, 
the  credit  would  be  disallowed.  This  rule  will 
not  be  applicable  where  a  taxpayer  can  es- 
tablish a  bona  fide  business  purpose  for  his 
actions.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  would  be  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  rule.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  of  establishing  a  bona  fide  busi- 
ness purpose  would  rest  with  the  taxpayer. 

The  second  situation  where  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  would  be  denied  oc- 
curs if  the  taxpayer  Issues  obligations  that 
are  supported  by  an  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  are 
approved,  at  Issuance,  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Where  a  taxpayer  has  such 
close  ties  to  the  Federal  Treasury  so  as  to  be, 
in  essence,  a  quasi-governmental  agency  and 
wnere  such  taxpayer  is  empowered  to  hold 


assets  chiefly  in  the  form  of  residential  mort- 
gages it  was  deemed  inappropriate  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  the  credit. 

Conforming  Clerical  Amendments. — Sec- 
tions 708  and  709  would  amend  present  Code 
sections  46(d)  (1)  (relating  to  credit  for  In- 
vestments in  certain  depreciable  property) ; 
67(a)(7)  (relating  to  Items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence): 166(h)  (relating  to  bad  debts):  172 
(b)(1)(F)  (relating  to  years  to  which  net 
operating  losses  may  be  carried  back  and  car- 
ried over):  243(c)(1)  (relating  to  special 
rules  for  dividends  received  by  corporations) ; 
542(c)(2)  (relating  to  exceptions  to  defini- 
tion of  personal  holding  company):  582(c) 
(1)  (relating  to  bad  debts,  etc.,  with  respect 
to  securities  held  by  financial  institutions); 
992(d)  (3)  (relating  to  corporations  ineligible 
to  be  domestic  International  sales  corpora- 
tions); 1038(f)  (relating  to  certain  reacqui- 
sitlons  of  real  property);  and  6323(b)  (10) 
(relating  to  validity  and  priority  against  cer- 
tain persons),  in  order  to  eliminate  distinc- 
tions which  have  been  drawn  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  thrift  Institutions  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  bad  debt  reserve  treat- 
ment accorded  the  latter  under  present  law. 

Amendments  would  be  made  to  section 
381(c)  (relating  to  items  taken  Into  account 
In  certain  corporate  acquisitions);  6096  (re- 
lating to  designation  of  Income  tax  pay- 
ments to  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fimd) ;  6501  (relating  to  limitation  on  assess- 
ment and  collection);  6511(d)  (relating  to 
limitations  on  credit  or  refund):  6601(c) 
(relating  to  Income  taxes  reduced  by  carry- 
back or  adjustment  for  certain  unused  de- 
ductions);  6611(f)  (relating  to  refund  of 
Income  tax  caused  by  carryback  or  adjust- 
ment for  certain  unused  deductions);  6411 
(relating  to  quick  refunds  In  respect  of 
tentative  carryback  suljustments);  and  6801 
(m)  (relating  to  tentative  carryback  adjust- 
ment period)  In  order  to  reflect  the  addi- 
tion of  the  tax  credit  for  qualifying  residen- 
tial mortgage  loans. 

Section  11(e)(1)  (relating  to  exceptions 
to  tax  Imposed  on  corporations)  and  811(b) 
(relating  to  deduction  for  dividends  to  policy- 
holders) would  be  amended  to  reflect  the 
redeslgnation  of  present  section  594  (relat- 
ing to  the  alternate  tax  for  mutual  savings 
banks  conducting  a  life  Insurance  business) 
as  section  590. 

The  table  of  parts  of  Subchapter  H  of 
Chapter  1,  the  table  of  sections  of  Part  1 
of  Subchapter  H  of  Chapter  1  and  the  table 
of  sections  of  part  IV  of  Subchapter  A  of 
Chapter  1  would  also  be  amended  by  section 
708  to  appropriately  reflect  the  changes  made 
by  the  title. 

Effective  date. — Section  710  would  provide 
a  general  effective  date  for  Title  vn.  In  gen- 
eral, all  sections  would  be  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  The  elimination  of  the 
special  bad  debt  reserve  provisions  currently 
applicable  to  thrift  institutions  (section  593 
of  the  Code)  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
mortgage  Interest  tax  credit  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  enactment  of  the  "Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  of  1975".  Thus,  the 
tax  provisions  will  not  go  into  effect  unless 
the  non-tax  provisions  of  this  Act  are  also 
enacted.  Certain  limited  effective  dates  are 
provided  In  other  sections  of  the  act  to  re- 
tain section  593  during  the  transition  period 
for  Institutions  that  do  not  switch  to  the 
mortgaee  interest  credit  and  to  postpone 
other  conforming  changes  until  section  593 
Is  repealed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  decided  to 
resubmit  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
for  Congress  to  consider.  That  act  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  so-called  Hunt  Coni- 
mission  which  was  established  In  1970, 
and  it  represents  a  considerable  amount 
of  consultation  and  discussion  since  then 


between  the  administration,  Congress, 
and  various  industry  and  public  interest 
groups.  The  Financial  Institutions  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  held  five 
sets  of  hearings  on  this  act  during  the 
93d  Congress.  In  view  of  the  amount  of 
effort  which  hsis  already  been  expended 
on  this  matter,  I  am  delighted  that  it  has 
l)een  resubmitted  for  early  consideration 
in  the  94th  Congi-ess. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Act  would 
expand  the  asset  and  liability  power  of 
depository'  institutions  so  as  to  achieve 
greater  eflBciency  in  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial system.  The  expansion  of  financial 
powers  for  depository  institutions  would 
greatly  enhance  their  ability  to  serve  the 
public.  But  by  expanding  the  powers  of 
depository  institutions,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  would  also  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  an  orderly  removal  of 
interest  ceilings  on  time  and  savings 
deposits — the  so-called  regulation  Q 
ceilings.  These  ceilings  have  proven  to 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  our  Nation's  financial  system,  and  an 
unjustified  constraint  on  earnings  which 
savers  receive  on  their  deposits. 

These  proposed  changes  in  financial 
powers  would  be  made  over  a  period  of 
years  so  that  the  financial  system  would 
have  ample  time  to  take  advantage  of 
these  expanded  powers  before  operating 
in  an  environment  of  market-determined 
interest  rates.  The  President's  proposals, 
I  believe,  also  provide  for  an  orderly  and 
balanced  expansion  of  powers  so  that  the 
competitive  balance  between  institutions 
may  be  maintained  in  the  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  both  pre- 
vent the  disruptive  effects  of  disinter- 
mediation  on  saving  flows  into  depository 
institutions  and  provide  savers,  particu- 
larly those  with  small  amounts  to  save, 
with  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  their  de- 
posits when  market  interest  rates  rise. 
Periods  of  disintermediation  in  the  past 
have  not  only  disrupted  normal  savings 
flows  but  have  encouraged  massive  in- 
fusions of  funds  into  the  housing  market 
from  various  housing-oriented  Federal 
agencies.  The  large  borrowings  needed  to 
support  such  an  infusion  of  funds  into 
the  homebuilding  sector  has  put  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  in  the  open 
market  at  a  time  when  rates  are  already 
high,  thereby  frustrating  efforts  on  the 
part  of  depository  institutions  to  attract 
the  fimds  they  need.  This  is  a  vicious 
treadmill  that  is  not  only  disruptive  to 
the  private  financial  institutions  but  one 
that  is  also  conducive  to  an  ever-expand- 
ing Federal  role  in  our  Nation's  financial 
markets. 

I  hope  that  prompt  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  President's  newly  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  and  that  it  can 
be  brought  up  for  full  Senate  considera- 
tion at  an  early  date.  Failure  to  adopt 
this  legislation  will  only  continue  to  hin- 
der the  functioning  of  our  private  finan- 
cial system  and  impose  an  unnecessar3 
burden  on  institutions  and  savers  alike. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1268.  A  bill   to  establish  congres- 
sional policy  direction  for  the  adminis- 
tration  and   management   of   the   Na« 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge  System;  to  estab 
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lish  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Serv- 
ice; to  provide  authority  for  study,  re- 
view, and  establishment  of  additional 
units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  Federal  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  Pelican 
Island,  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  was 
established  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1903.  Since 
then,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem has  developed  Into  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  wildlife 
habitat  management  program  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  land  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Today,  the  System  has 
nearly  350  units  and  contains  more  than 
30  million  acres.  There  is  a  wildlife  ref- 
uge system  unit  in  all  the  various  States 
except  West  Virginia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  System  has  more  field  stations 
in  more  States  and  contains  more  acre- 
age than  the  National  Park  System.  In 
addition  to  wildlife  resources,  the  Sys- 
tem contains  nationally  significant  mul- 
tiple values  including,  but  not  limited  to 
cultural,  social,  natural,  economic,  rec- 
reation, historical  and  scenic  values  of 
enduring  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  years.  Congress  has 
provided  funds  and  the  authority  for 
wildlife  refuge  establishment.  Still  lack- 
ing, however,  are  clear-cut  congressional 
policies  and  direction  on  what  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  should  be 
and  how  it  should  be  administered  and 
managed  for  the  public  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  mere  existence  of  a 
Federal  land  management  program  de- 
voted primarily  to  providing  wildlife 
habitat  needs  and  public  benefits  there- 
from is,  in  my  view,  a  positive  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  American  people  as 
a  free  and  civilized  society.  The  bill  I 
Introduce  today  will  assure  future  gen- 
erations an  enduring  wildlife  heritage  by 
providing  policy  guidance  for  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  one  of  our 
country's  finest  land  dedication  achieve- 
ments. 


March  20,  1975 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  rfor  himself, 

Mr.   Metcalf.   Mr.   Stone.   Mr. 

Abourezk.  Mr.  Haskell,  and  Mr. 

TimNEY) : 

S.  1269.  A  bill  to  create  a  coastal  States 

fund;  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 

revenues  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 

lands;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  3  of  6  days  of 
scheduled  joint  hearings  before  the  In- 
terior and  Commerce  Committees  on 
proposed  revisions  in  OCS  leasing  pro- 
cedures. One  of  the  recurring  themes 
that  has  emerged  from  the  witnesses  we 
have  heard  so  far  is  the  need  to  provide 
impacted  coastal  States  with  adequate 
compensation  for  the  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  and  social  and  economic 
impacts  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production.  This 
conclusion  is  buttressed  by  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  in  reject- 
ing the  claims  of  a  number  of  east  coast 


States  to  lands  more  than  3  miles  oflf 
their  shores. 

Provisions  of  a  number  of  pending  bills 
being  considered  at  the  OCS  hearings 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ad- 
verse impacts  on  coastal  States  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  such  States  to  help  them 
deal  with  these  problems.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  last  year  recognized  the  need  to 
compensate  impacted  coastal  States  for 
the  effects  of  OCS  activities  when  it 
passed    S.    3221,    which    established    a 
coastal  States  fund  to  make  grants  for 
such  purposes.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
we  need  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
to  the  States  in  meeting  the  burdens 
caused  by  OCS  operations.  I  am.  there- 
fore, today  introducing,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Compensation  Act. 
This  bill  combines  the  grant  approach  of 
S.  3221  with  direct  payments  to  impacted 
States  based  on  the  volumes  of  oil  and 
gas   actually   brought   ashore   in   such 
States.  The  latter  approach  Is  to  direct 
the  nongrant  funds  to  those  States  will- 
ing to  take  on  the  burdens  of  having  OCS 
energy  production  come  ashore  in  their 
States,  with  the  resulting  Impacts  from 
pipelines,  refineries,  and  other  energy  fa- 
cilities that  will  result  from  the  impor- 
tation of  such  oil. 

Specifically.  Mr.  President,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Compensation 
Act  provides  that  an  amount  equal  to  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  oil  and  gas 
produced  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  lease  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  will  be  divided  equally 
between  a  coastal  States  fund  and  the 
States  in  which  Federal  OCS  produc- 
tion is  first  landed.  The  coastal  States 
fund  would  provide  grants  to  the  States 
in  the  manner  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  S.  3221.  The  remaining  half  of  such 
5  percent  would  be  distributed  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oil 
and  gas  that  is  first  landed  in  each  such 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  record  is 
now  clear  that  substantial  financial  aid 
for  coastal  States  adversely  affected  by 
OCS  activities  is  not  only  equitable  but 
necessary.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  wiU 
move  promptly  to  provide  such  aid  so  we 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  developing 
the  people's  resources  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
burden  those  States  that  might  other- 
wise be  adversely  affected  by  such  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1269 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Compensation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  tr.S.C.  1338)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Disposition  of  Revenues.— All 
rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums  paid  to  the 


Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
or  in  connection  with  any  lease  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  the  period  beginning 
June  5,  1950,  and  ending  with  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Compensa* 
tlon  Act  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

"(b)  All  rentals,  royalties,  or  other  sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  or  in  connection  with  any  lease 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Compensation  Act,  other  than  any  amount 
credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tlon  Fund  pursuant  to  section  2(c)(2)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  so  deposited  In  each  fiscal  year 
an  amount  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  all  oU  and  gas  produced  in  such 
fiscal  year  under  any  lease  with  the  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf — 

(1)  50  per  centum  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  into  a  special  fund 
In  the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  Coastal 
States  Fund;  and 

(2)  50  per  centum  shall  be  paid  to  the  sev. 
eral  states  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
such  oil  and  gas  that  is  first  landed  In  each 
such  state. 

"(c)  Any  moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  or  In  con- 
nection with  a  lease  but  held  in  escrow 
pending  the  determination  of  a  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  lands  on  account  of 
which  such  moneys  are  paid  constitute  part 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall,  to  the 
extent  that  such  lands  are  ultimately  de- 
termined to  constitute  said  part  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  be  distributed— 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  If 
paid  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Com- 
pensation Act,  and 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  if 
paid  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
or  In  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  In 
any  manner  any  right,  claim,  or  Interest  of 
any  State  In  any  funds  received  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  held 
In  escrow  pending  the  determination  of  any 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  submerged 
lands  on  account  of  which  such  funds  are 
received  constitute  a  part  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  or  In 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  limit,  or  modify  any  claim 
of  any  State  to  any  right,  title,  or  Interest  in, 
or  Jurisdiction  over,  any  submerged  lands. 
Sec.  4.  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  18.  (a)  COASTAL  STATES  FUND.— 
There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  Coastal  States  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "fund") .  The 
Secretary  shall  manage  and  make  grants  from 
the  fund  according  to  the  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
to  the  coastal  States  Impacted  by  anticipated 
or  actual  oil  and  gas  production. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  such  grants  shall  be 
to  asslts  coastal  States  Impacted  by  antici- 
pated or  actual  oil  and  gas  production  to 
ameliorate  adverse  environmental  effects  and 
control  secondary  social  and  economic  Im- 
pacts associated  with  the  development  of 
Federal  energy  resources  In,  or  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to  the  submer- 
ged lands  of  such  States.  Such  grants  may 
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be  used  for  planning,  construction  of  public 
facilities,  and  provision  of  public  services, 
and  such  other  activities  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall,  at  a  minimum.  (1)  provide  that 
such  regulations  be  directly  related  to  such 
environmental  effects  and  social  and  econom- 
ic impacts;  (2)  take  into  consideration  the 
acreage  leased  or  proposed  to  be  leased  and 
the  volume  of  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off  the  adjacent 
coastal  State;  and  (3)  require  each  coastal 
State,  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility  lor 
grants  from  the  fund,  to  establish  pollution 
containment  and  cleanup  systems  for  pollu- 
tion from  oil  and  gas  development  activities 
on  the  submerged  lands  of  each  such  State. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b) ,  and  this  subsection,  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  requirements  for  grant  ellglbUity: 
Provided,  That  it  is  the  intent  of  this  section 
that  grants  shall  be  made  annual  to  impacted 
coastal  states  to  the  maximum  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  amounts  contained  In  the  fund 
and  that  grants  shall  be  made  to  Impacted 
coastal  States  In  proportion  to  the  effects 
and  impacts  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, development  and  production  on  such 
States.  Such  g^rants  shall  not  be  on  a  match- 
ing basis  but  shall  be  adequate  to  compen- 
sate Impacted  coastal  States  for  the  full  costs 
of  any  environmental  effects  and  social  and 
economic  impacts  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production.  The 
Secretary  shall  coordinate  all  grants  with 
management  programs  established  pursuant 
to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  $100,000,000. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  'coastal 
State'  means  a  State  of  the  United  States, 
in,  or  bordering  on,  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  QiUf  of  Mexico,  or  Long 
Island  Soimd,  Including  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  and  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  for  the  initi- 
ative he  has  taken  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve one  of  the  most  diflBcult  issues  in- 
volved in  the  complex  problems  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation's  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
is  owned  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  it  is  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  which  benefits  all 
the  people.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  must  recognize 
the  special  Impacts  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  development  on  those  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  coastal  zone. 

The  need  for  better  working  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  coastal  States  and  for  Federal 
assistance  to  coastal  States  impacted  by 
Federal  decisions  to  develop  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  are  two  of  the  major 
reasons  why  I  introduced  the  Energy 
Supply  Act  of  1974  (S.  3221)  a  year  ago. 

Despite  intense  opposition  from  the 
administration  and  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustry, the  Senate  passed  S.  3221  by  a 
64  to  23  vote.  Senator  Johnston  took  the 
lead  both  in  the  Interior  Committee  and 
the  Senate  floor  in  securing  Senate  ap- 
proval of  S.  3221. 

Largely  because  of  Senator  Johnston's 
efforts  legislation  which  he  and  I  have 
cosponsored  this  year  (S.  521)  provides 
a  Federal  fund  for  grants-in-aid  to  im- 


pacted coastal  States.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  needs  to 
be  modified  to  provide  the  most  equita- 
ble aid  formula  possible. 

I  know  that  the  Interior  Committee 
will  be  considering  this  question  in  depth 
during  the  markup  of  S.  521  and  that 
Senator  Johnston  will  continue  to  be  an 
able  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the 
coastal  States. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  the  furnishing 
of  rehabilitative  services  to  inpatients  of 
long-term  care  facilities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  amend  section  232  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  in- 
surance for  loans  to  finance  improve- 
ments to  long-term  care  facilities  re- 
quired to  coiTect  deficiencies  identified 
in  State  surveys  and  Federal  certification 
procedures.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1272.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
strengthened  programs  relating  to  long- 
term  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

S.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cui-ity  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop standards  relating  to  the  rights  of 
patients  in  certain  medical  facilities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain temporary  provisions  relating  to  in- 
spections of  long-term  care  institutions, 
to  provide  for  the  publication  of  certain 
information  regarding  such  institutions, 
and  requiring  that  such  institutions  pro- 
vide certain  training  for  their  nonprofes- 
sonal  employees  as  a  condition  of  partic- 
ipation in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  impose  certain 
requirements  relating  to  the  discharge  or 
transfer  of  medicaid  patients  from 
skilled  nursing  or  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Nursing  Home  Af- 
fairs Advisory  Coimcil.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finsince. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  Wednesday  of  addressing  the  clos- 
ing banquet  of  the  third  annual  legisla- 
tive workshop  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Homes  for  the  Aging.  In  my 
address  I  discussed  several  proposals 
aimed  at  providing  the  elderly  with 
alternatives  to  free  standing  nursing 
homes  as  well  as  assuring  them  of  quality 
care  if  admission  to  existing  facilities  Is 
deemed  desirable.  I  am  Introducing  seven 
bills  today  embodying  these  proposals. 

I  first  introduced  these  bills  In  the  93d 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  committees 
to  which  they  were  referred  were  not 
able  to  act  on  them  because  of  other 
pressing  business.  Recurring  scandals  in 
the  field  of  long-term  care,  the  most 


recent  of  which  originated  in  New  York, 
underscore  the  necessity  of  acting 
promptly  in  the  94th  Congress. 

My  approach  to  developing  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization  is  straight- 
forward and  direct.  I  believe  the  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  authorized 
by  1973's  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  must  become  the  focal 
point  for  this  effort.  I  am  introducing  a 
bin  which  I  call  tte  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1975  which  directs 
the  area  agencies  on  aging  to  give  prior- 
ity to  developing  and  expanding  home 
health  services. 

My  bill  also  directs  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  give 
special  consideration  to  funding  projects 
which  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
geriatric  day  care  centers  as  an  alter- 
native to  institutionalization.  I  shall  re- 
turn in  a  moment  to  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  strengthen  the  role  of 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  care  in  long-term 
care  facilities. 

My  program  for  continuing  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing 
homes  has  six  parts.  These  parts  are 
embodied  in  the  seven  bills  I  am  In- 
troducing. 

The  first  part  of  my  strategy  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  in  long-term 
care  facilities  Involves  building  on  and 
expanding  the  truly  innovative  changes 
embodied  In  Public  Law  92-603  (H.R.  1) . 

After  years  of  personal  inspection  of 
nursing  homes  and  appraising  their 
needs,  I  am  proposing  that  we  require 
preservice  and  inservice  training  for  all 
nonprofessional  personnel  in  long-term 
care  facilities. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  move  beyond 
the  requirement  that  inspection  reports 
be  available  to  the  public  by  directing  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  and  disseminate  an 
Intelligible  summary  or  digest  of  these 
reports  and  that  he  develop  a  rating  sys- 
tem for  facilities  based  on  the  data  found 
in  the  reports. 

Second,  we  can  improve  the  quality  of 
care  by  vigorously  enforcing  all  existing 
requirements.  Enforcement  has  some- 
times been  absent  in  the  past  because  of 
the  fear  that  enforcing  high  standards 
meant  closing  homes  and  tossing  elderly 
people  out  on  the  street. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  I  am  pro- 
posing a  program  of  Insured  loans  to 
long-term  care  facilities  to  help  them 
correct  deficiencies  which  are  identified 
In  surveys  and  inspections  but  which  do 
not  detract  substantially  from  the  qual- 
ity of  care  being  provided  in  these  facili- 
ties. Rather  than  closing  these  facilities 
because  of  some  technical  violation  of 
law  or  Ignoring  the  violations  we  must 
help  them  correct  deficiencies  and 
achieve  full  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

Third,  long-term  care  facilities  must 
be  provided  with  an  incentive  to  main- 
tain residents  at  their  highest  level  of 
functioning  and  not  to  contribute  to 
their  decline  through  inadequate  or  non- 
existent care.  To  provide  this  Incentive 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  require  the 
provision  of  rehabilitative  services  to  all 
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residents  of  long-term  care  facilities  who 
may  benefit  from  them  and  to  provide 
100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  for 
the  cost  of  these  services. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  nursing  homes 
more  accessible  to  the  commtmlties  they 
serve  and  thereby  more  accountable  to 
these  commimities. 

I  think  this  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  booklet  based  on  State  surveys 
and  inspection  reports  such  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  obviously  makes  these  fa- 
cilities more  open  and  accessible.  So,  too, 
would  the  existence  of  a  permanent  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Nursing  Home  Affairs 
made  up  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
viders. 

Beyond  these  steps  I  am  proposing  that 
the  State  agencies  on  aging  be  required 
to  establish  a  nursing  home  ombudsman 
and  that  area  agencies  be  directed  to 
develop  programs  which  will  bring  vol- 
unteers, including  youthful  ones,  into 
area  nursing  facilities.  Both  of  these  ac- 
tivities have  demonstrated  their  useful- 
ness in  improving  the  quality  of  care  by 
making  institutions  more  open  and  more 
accountable  to  the  public. 

Fifth,  in  an  effort  to  act  positively  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  elderly  and  the 
infirm,  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  require  long  term 
care  facilities  to  adopt  and  publish  a 
statement  of  the  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties of  residents  and  patients.  Although 
the  Secretary  has  proposed  in  regulations 
a  bill  of  rights  for  those  who  live  in 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  nonetheless  make  this  statement  a 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  of  rights  seeks  to  guarantee  a 
patient's  basic  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties and  to  assure  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation, independence,  and  privacy  to 
maintain  control  over  his  own  fate  and 
fortime  while  a  nursing  home  resident. 
Moreover,  the  bill  sets  certain  minimum 
standards  of  care  which  every  resident  or 
patient  can  anticipate  as  his  right:  Cour- 
teous, fair,  and  equal  treatment  by  the 
staff  free  of  physical  and  mental  abuse 
or  physical  and  chemical  restraints.  The 
patient,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to 
obey  the  institution's  regulations  and  to 
respect  the  rights  of  other  residents. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
I  am  again  proposing  we  amend  those 
provisions  of  existing  law  which  were 
intended  to  benefit  the  long-term  care 
patient  but  which  in  practice  seem  to 
work  to  his  detriment.  I  have  in  mind 
hers  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-603 
dealing  with  the  so-called  level  of  care 
problem. 

Certainly  no  patient  should  be  receiv- 
ing care  at  the  taxpayer's  expense  which 
he  does  not  need.  We  know  this  some- 
times happens.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  may  be  reasons  beyond  the  strictly 
medical  ones  why  some  patients  need  a 
higher  level  of  care  than  might  at  first 
glance  seem  necessary.  Moreover,  invol- 
untary transfer  and  discharge  can  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  even  those  persons  for 
whom  these  moves  are  thoroughly  justi- 
fied. 


To  remedy  this  problem  I  am  propos- 
ing that  no  patient  be  transferred  or  dis- 
charged from  a  facility  without  a  medi- 
cal determination  that  his  needs  cannot 
be  met  in  that  facility.  In  addition. 
States  will  be  required  to  notify  a  patient 
at  least  14  days  in  advance  of  a  pending 
transfer  or  discharge  and  to  properly 
prepare  him  or  her  for  the  move.  The 
patient  or  his  repesentative  may  request 
a  hearing  on  the  impending  move. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem:  The  overly  re- 
strictive definition  of  skilled  nursing 
care.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  refine 
the  definition  to  include  recognition  of 
factors  other  than  strictly  medical  )nes 
in  determining  the  need  for  such  care. 

Lastly,  this  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  continuing  investigative  and 
oversight  activities  with  respect  to  State 
administration  of  the  medicaid  program. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  which  States  will  account  for 
their  administration.  This  provision,  I 
believe,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  up- 
grading the  management  of  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  do  not  involve  vast  new  ex- 
penditures. Many  provisions  can  be  im- 
plemented without  any  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  a  particular  program  or 
function. 

The  entire  cost  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
however.  This  is  true  because  no  one 
really  knows  on  the  basis  of  currently 
available  information  how  many  pa- 
tients may  be  able  to  benefit  from  reha- 
bilitative services  and  how  much  these 
services  will  cost.  But  even  if  the  cost 
were  to  exceed  $100  million,  as  I  estimate 
it  might,  this  is  a  small  amount  in  com- 
parison to  the  billions  it  would  have  cost 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  and 
produce  the  SST  alone.  And  the  return 
on  otir  investment  is  likely  to  be  great  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  life  for  the  elderly. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  outline  of  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  as  well  as  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Percy's  Legislative  Proposals  To 
Improve  Long-Term  Care  for  the  Elderly 

1.  A  bill  to  require  rehabUltatlve  services 
In  long-term  care  Institutions. 

a.  Requires  facilities  to  develop  and  ex- 
ecute rehabilitative  programs  for  every  resi- 
dent who  may  benefit  from  them. 

b.  Authorizes  100  percent  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  the  cost  of  rehabilitative  serv- 
clencles  In  long-term  care  facilities. 

2.  A  bin  to  authorize  government-insured 
loans  to  upgrade  or  correct  marginal  defi- 
ciencies in  long-term  care  facilities. 

a.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  certify  eligible  facili- 
ties to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

b.  Defines  eligible  facilities  to  be  ones  In 
which  Improvements  In  physical  structure 
are  required  to  correct  deficiencies  Identified 
In  state  surveys  and  certification  procedures. 

c.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  certify  only  those  facili- 
ties which  can  meet  Federal  standards  In  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  and  without  any 
danger  to  residents  In  the  Interim. 

d.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Insure  low-Interest, 


(ong-term  loans  Issued  by  private  lending 
institutions  to  facilities  meeting  these  re- 
quirements. 

3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  strengthen  provisions  dealing  with  vari- 
ous modes  of  long-term  care. 

a.  Requires  state  plans  to  provide  for  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  a  nursing  home 
ombudsman  program. 

b.  Requires  area  plans  to  provide  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  voluntary  visiting 
services  In  long-term  care  facilities  as  a 
means  of  insuring  community  access  and 
accountability. 

c.  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Aging 
to  approve  projects  designed  to  test  or  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  geriatric  da;- 
care  centers  as  an  alternative  to  Institu- 
tionalization for  the  elderly. 

d.  Requires  area  plans  to  provide  for  devel- 
oping home  health  services  In  those  areas  In 
which  they  are  now  lacking. 

4.  A  bill  to  provide  a  bUl  of  rights  for 
the  residents  of  long  term  care  facilities. 

a.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  require  long  term  care 
facilities  to  adopt  and  publish  a  statement 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  nursing 
home  residents. 

b.  Seeks  to  guarantee  a  patient's  basic 
clvU  and  religious  liberties  and  to  assure  him 
the  necessary  Information,  independence, 
and  privacy  to  maintain  control  over  his  own 
fate  and  fortune  while  a  resident  of  a  long 
term  care  facility. 

c.  Sets  certain  minimum  standards  of  care 
which  every  resident  can  anticipate  as  a 
right:  courteous,  fair,  and  equal  treatment 
by  the  staff  free  of  physical  and  mental  abuse 
or  physical  and  chemical  restraints. 

d.  Requires  facilities  to  make  the  state- 
ment available  to  a  patient,  or  his  guardian, 
prior  to  admission  and  to  the  staff  of  the 
facility  and  to  see  to  It  that  the  staff  U 
trained  to  carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  bUl  of  rights. 

5.  A  bill  to  refine  certain  features  of  H.R.  1 
(PX.  92-603)  with  respect  to  long-term  fa- 
clUtles. 

a.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  publish  a  convenient 
and  readable  summary  of  reports  of  surveys 
of  Institutions,  Including  data  on  current 
ownership  and  charges. 

b.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  rating 
system  for  long-term  care  Institutions  as  an 
aid  to  the  consimaer. 

c.  Requires  that  all  new  non-professional 
employees  of  long-term  care  institutions  re- 
ceive pre-servlce  training  and  that  all  present 
and  future  non-professional  employees  re- 
ceive periodic  In -service  training. 

6.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Impose  certain  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
charge or  transfer  of  patients  or  residents  of 
long-term  care  faculties. 

a.  Requires  that  no  patient  be  transferred 
or  discharged  from  a  facility  without  a  medi- 
cal determination  that  his  needs  cannot  be 
met  In  that  facility. 

b.  Requires  that  steps  be  taken  to  assure 
that  the  patlen*-  or  resident  Is  properly  pre- 
pared for  discharge  or  transfer  and  will 
receive  appropriate  care  In  the  future. 

c.  Requires  that  a  patient  or  resident  be 
Informed  of  his  pending  discharge  or  transfer 
at  least  14  days  in  advance  and  that  he  be 
given  the  right  to  a  hearing  on  the  transfer 
or  discharge. 

d.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  exercise  powers 
of  investigation  and  oversight  regarding  the 
execution  of  state  plans. 

e.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  refine  the  def- 
inition of  skilled  nursing  care  to  Include 
recognition  of  factors  other  than  strictly 
medical  ones  In  determining  tti<'  need  for 
such  care. 

7.  A  bill  to  create  a  permanent  Nursing 
Home  Affairs  Advisory  Council. 

a.  Creates  an  11 -member  Coimcil  to  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
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Welfare  on  ways  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
care  of  residents  of  long-term  care  facilities, 
b.  Requires  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
benefits  and  that  at  least  one  person  be  a 
resident  of  a  long-term  care  facility. 

S.  1270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1123 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"REHABILITATIVE    SERVICES    FOR    PATIENTS    IN 
LONG-TERM  CARE  FAdLITIES 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  long-term  care  facilities  to  defray 
100  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  cost  In- 
curred by  such  facilities  in  establishing  and 
carrying  out  a  rehabilitative  services  pro- 
gram (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  far  the 
Inpatients  thereof. 

"(b)  The  term  'rehabUltatlve  services 
program'  means  a  program  which  Includes — 

"(1)  examination  of  each  Inpatient  of 
the  facility  to  determine  If  such  inpatient 
may  benefit  from  therapy, 

"(2)  with  respect  to  each  Inpatient  who 
(on  the  basis  of  such  examination)  Is  de- 
termined to  be  In  need  of  therapy,  prepara- 
tion of  plans  which  specify  the  type  of  ther- 
apy to  be  provided,  the  f  reqeuncy  with  which 
It  will  be  administered,  and  the  measurable 
goal  sought  to  be  achieved  as  a  result  there- 
of, and 

"(3)  utilization  of  qualified  therapists 
(who  are  certified  as  such  imder  State  or 
local  laws)  to  provide  or  supervise  the  pro- 
vision of  all  therapy  services  furnished  under 
the  program. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  In  such  amounts,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  to  protect  the  public  Interest;  and 
amounts  payable  under  such  grants  shall  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•long-term  care  facility'  includes  a  skUled 
nursing  faculty  (as  that  term  Is  employed 
In  titles  XVIU  and  XIX)  and  an  Interme- 
diate care  faculty  (as  that  term  Is  employed 
in  title  XIX) . 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
XVm  or  XIX,  Federal  funds  available  for  the 
carrying  out  of  either  of  such  titles  shall  not 
be  avaUable  for  the  provision,  after  June  30, 
1976,  of  long-term  care  In  any  long-term 
care  facility  which  does  not  have  In  effect  a 
rehabilitative  services  program." 

S.  1271        •- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 232  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(j)(l)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Is  authorized  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make 
commitments  to  insure  and  to  Insure  loans 
made  by  financial  Institutions  to  long-term 
care  Institutions  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  physical  structures  of 
such  facilities  required  to  correct  deficien- 
cies identified  In  State  surveys  and  certifi- 
cation procedures  carried  out  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  any  Federal  pro- 


gram or  of  any  State  program  In  which  there 
Is  Federal  financial  participation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
approve  for  loans  those  facilities  which  show 
reasonable  promise  of  meeting  Federal  stand- 
ards and  requirements  In  a  reasonalbe  length 
of  time  without  endangering  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  residents  in  the  interim. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  loan  shall — 

"(A)  not  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the  Improvements 
to  be  made; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  years 

from  the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the 
loan  or  three -qxiarters  of  the  remaining  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  structure  In  which  the 
Improvements  are  to  be  made,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser;  and 

"(D)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  (7),  (9).  and  (10)  of  section  220  (h) 
shall  be  applicable  to  loans  Insured  under 
this  subsection,  except  that  all  references 
to  'home  Improvement  loans'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  loans  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  references  in 
such  subsections  to  "this  section'  or  'this 
title'  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this 
subsection." 

S.  1272 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  304(c)  (2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(a)  adding  the  foUowlng:  "with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
home  health  services." 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (3)  and  (4),  and  all  references  there- 
to, as  clauses  (4)  and  (5).  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (2) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  wlthta  the  service  area  covered 
by  the  plan  of  a  program  designed  to 
strengthen  access  by  the  community  to  long- 
term  care  facilities.  Including  accountability 
to  the  community  for  the  services  provided 
by  such  facilities,  and  a  program  of  volun- 
tary visiting  services  to  s  ;ch  facilities;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clauses  (8)  of  such  section; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9)  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
establish  and  maintain  an  ombudsman  office 
which  win  receive  and  Investigate  complaints 
from  residents  and  patients,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  residents  and  patients,  in 
long-term  care  facilities." 

Sec.  5.  Section  308(a)  (4)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "shopping  services"  a 
comma  and  the  following  "geriatric  day  care 
center  services". 


S.  1273 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1123  the  following  new 
section : 

"development  OF  STANDARDS  RELATING  TO  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  PATIENTS  IN  CERTAIN  MEDICAL 
FACILXTTES 

"Sec.  1124.  The  Secretary,  In  prescribing 
standards  under  section  1861(J)(5)  of  this 
Act  for  skilled  nursing  faculties  and  under 
section  1905(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  for  inter- 
mediate care  facilities,  shall  require  that 
such  faculties  adopt  and  make  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  rights  and  responslbUltles  of 
the  patients  who  are  receiving  treatment  In 
such  faculties  and  treat  their  patients  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  pub- 
lic statement.  The  Secretary  shall  require — 

"(a)  That  the  statement  Include  the 
following : 

"(1)  A  guarantee  that  the  patient's  clvU 
and  religious  liberties  (Including  the  right 
to  Independent  personal  decisions  and 
knowledge  of  avaUable  choices)  wUl  not  be 
Infringed  and  that  the  facility  wUl  encourage 
and  assist  in  the  fullest  possible  exercise 
of  these  rights. 

"(2)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  right  to 
have  private  and  unrestricted  communica- 
tions with  his  physician,  attorney  and  any 
other  person. 

"(3)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  rights  to 
present  grievances  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
others,  to  the  faculty's  staff  or  administrator, 
to  governmental  officials,  or  to  any  other  per- 
son without  fear  of  reprisal,  and  to  join  with 
other  patients  or  Individuals  within  or  out- 
side of  the  faculty  to  work  for  improvements 
In  patient  care. 

"(4)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  right  to 
manage  his  own  financial  affairs,  or  to  have 
a  monthly  accounting  of  any  financial  trans- 
actions In  his  behalf,  should  the  patient  dele- 
gate such  responslblUty  to  the  facility  for 
any  period  of  time. 

"(6)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  right  to 
receive  at  least  adequate  and  appropriate 
medical  care,  to  be  fuUy  Informed  of  his 
medical  condition  and  proposed  treatment, 
and  to  participate  In  the  planning  of  all 
medical  treatment.  Including  the  right  to  re- 
fuse medication  and  treatment  and  know 
the  consequences  of  such  action. 

"(6)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  right  to 
have  privacy  in  treatment  and  In  caring  for 
personal  needs,  confidentiality  In  the  treat- 
ment of  personal  and  medical  records,  and 
security  In  storing  and  using  personal  pos- 
sessions. 

"(7)  A  guarantee  of  the  patient's  right  to 
receive  courteous,  fair  and  equal  treatment 
and  services  and  a  written  statement  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  facility,  including 
those  required  to  be  offered  on  an  as-needed 
basis. 

"(8)  A  guarantee  of  the  pat'ent's  right  to 
be  free  from  mental  and  physical  abuse  and 
from  physical  and  chemical  restraints, 
except  those  restraints  authorized  In  wrttlni» 
by  a  doctor  for  a  specified  and  limited  period 
of  time. 

"(9)  A  statement  of  the  facility's  reeula- 
tlons  and  an  explanation  of  the  patient's 
responsibility  to  obey  all  reasonable  regula- 
tions of  the  faculty  and  to  respect  the  per- 
sonal rights  and  private  property  of  the 
other  patients. 

"(10)  A  guarantee  that,  should  the  patient 
be  adjudicated  Incompetent  In  accordance 
with  State  law  and  not  be  restored  to  legal 
capacity,  the  above  rights  and  responsibilities 
shall  devolve  upon  a  sponsor  or  guardian  who 
shall  see  that  the  patient  Is  provided  with 
adequate,  appropriate  and  respectful  medical 
treatment  and  care  and  all  rights  which  he 
Is  capable  of  exercising. 
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"(b)  That  each  facility  make  available  a 
espy  ol  the  statement  to  each  patient  and  to 
each  patient's  guardian  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  admission  to  the  facility,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  facility's  staff. 

"(c)  That  each  facility  prepare  a  written 
plan  and  provide  appropriate  staff  training 
to  implement  each  patient's  right  included  in 
the  statement. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1861  (J)  (15)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139x(J)(15))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "health  and  safety  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health,  safety, 
and  rights". 

S.   1274 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  Section  1106  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  and 
make  available  to  Interested  members  of  the 
public,  information  and  data  of  public  In- 
terest with  respect  to  institutions  which  are 
skilled  nursing  facilities  (providing  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  title 
XVIII  or  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX)  or  Intermediate  care  faculties 
(providing  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX).  Such  information  and  data  shall 
be  published  in  a  convenient  and  readable 
form  and  shall  contain  a  summary  of  survey 
reports  on  each  such  institution,  and  shall 
include  data  with  respect  to  ownership  of  the 
institution  and  charges  Imposed  for  services 
In  such  Institution. 

The  matter  required  to  be  published  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  published  periodi- 
cally and  in  separate  documents  so  that  each 
document  pertains  only  to  Institutions  In  a 
particular  area  and  the  Information  and  data 
contained  therein  Is  of  current  Interest  to 
Individuals  residing  in  the  area. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  simple 
and  convenient  system  for  rating  such  in- 
stitutions on  the  basis  of  survey  reports 
made  to  him,  and,  in  any  document  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  area 
there  shall  be  included  the  rating  of  each 
such  institution  in  such  area,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  criteria  employed  for 
determining  the  rating  of  such  institutions." 

(b)(1)  Section  1861(J)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (14)  thereof, 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (15)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
of  such  period  ";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (15)  thereof 
the  following  new  clause : 

"(16)  provides  (In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards which  the  Secretary  shall  establish) 
periodic  In-servlce  training  for  all  non- 
professional employees  of  the  Institution,  and 
preservlce  training  for  all  new  non-profes- 
sional employees  of  such  Institution." 

(2)  Section  1903  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  'oUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  a  State  with  respect  to  expenditures 
Incurred  by  It  for  services  provided  by  any 
Institution,  which  is  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
or  an  Intermediate  care  facility,  if  such  fa- 
cility does  not  provide  (In  accordance  with 
sttmdards  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) periodic  In-servlce  training  for  all 
non-profesLlonal  employees  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  pre-servlce  training  for  all  new 
non-professional  employees  of  such  Institu- 
tion." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  which  commences 


more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

S.  1275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"standards  fob  determiniko  need  for  con- 
ttntted   skillxd   nttbsing   services   or   in- 
termediate care  services 
"Sec.   1911.   (a)    In  addition  to  other  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition 
of  approval  of  a  State  plan  under  this  title, 
there   is  hereby  imposed    (and   each   State 
plan    approved    under    this    title    shall    be 
deemed  to  contain)  the  requirement  that — 
"(1)   In  determining,  for  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan,  the  need  for 
continued  care  In  a  particular  skilled  nurs- 
ing   facility    or    Intermediate    care    facility 
(which  provides  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  State  plan)   of  an 
individual  who — 

"(A)  Is  entitled  to  medical  assistance 
under  the  State  plan,  and 

"(B)  has,  for  a  period  of  120  days  or  more, 
been  an  inpatient  of  such  facility. 
a  determination  which  would  result  In  dis- 
charge or  transfer  from  such  facility  shall 
be  made  only  if  in  the  judgment  of  a  physi- 
cian, after  consultation  with  other  appropri- 
ate professional  personnel,  such  discharge  or 
transfer  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
such  Individual's  physical  and  mental  health, 
and 

"(2)  in  making  such  judgment  and  such 
determination  proper  consideration  shall  be 
given,  not  only  to  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  such  individual,  but  also  to  the 
capability  of  the  facility  to  meet  his  particu- 
lar needs,  and  to  the  impact  which  discharge 
or  transfer  from  the  particular  facility  would, 
as  a  practical  matter,  have  on  his  general 
well-being  in  light  of  his  age,  length  of  stay 
in  the  faculty,  famUy  situation,  mental  atti- 
tude, and  other  relevant  factors,  and 

"(3)  whenever,  in  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  it  is  determined  that  an  in- 
dividual, who  meets  the  criteria  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1), 
should  be  discharged  or  transferred  from 
such  particular  facUlty  (because  the  care 
provided  In  such  facility  Is  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  such  Indlviduad — 

"(A)  notice  shall  (not  less  than  14  days 
prior  to  the  proposed  discharge  or  transfer) 
be  sent  to  such  individual  (and  in  appro- 
priate cases  to  his  legal  representative  or  in- 
terested family  members)  — 

"(1)  Indicating  the  date  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  transfer,  and  advising  that  such 
individual  may  (at  any  time  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  proposed  discharge  or  transfer)  de- 
mand a  hearing  by  the  State  agency  on  this 
matter  of  such  discharge  or  transfer, 

"(11)  identifying  and  describing  (in  case 
of  a  determination  that  such  individual 
should  be  transferred  from  such  facility)  the 
Institution  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  such 
individual  be  transferred,  and 

"(B)  such  discharge  or  transfer  shall  not 
become  effective  prior  to  the  date  specified  in 
the  notice  (sent  In  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  (1) ).  or,  if  later,  the  date  of  a  final 
determination  on  the  matter  made  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  adduced  at  a  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  a  demand  made  pursuant  to  such 
notice,  and 

"(4)  the  State  agency  shall  take  appro- 
priate affirmative  action  to  assure  that  any 
individual  discharged  or  transferred  from  a 
faculty  shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  planned 
program  of  information  and  counselling  con- 
cerning such  discharge  or  transfer  designed 
to  assist  him  In  adjusting  to  the  change  In 
his  care  and  surroundings  and  to  minimize 


the  personal  stress  which  may  accompany 
such  change. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  a  deter- 
mination (made  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  plan)  that  payment  should  no 
longer  be  made  to  a  faculty  in  which  an  In- 
dividual (referred  to  in  such  paragraph)  is 
an  inpatient  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  deter- 
mination, made  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  plan,  that  such  individual  should  be 
discharged  or  transferred  from  such  facUity." 
(b)  Section  1904  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  1904.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct, on  a  continuing  basis  in  all  States  with 
plans  approved  under  this  Title,  Investiga- 
tive and  oversight  activities  designed  to 
determine  whether  there  exists  any  basis  to 
support  a  finding — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1902  and  section  1911;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantlaUy 
with  any  such  provision;  and, 
when  such  activities  result  in  observations 
Indicating  that  there  does  exist  a  reasonable 
basis  for  such  a  finding,  he  shall  forthwith 
call  upon  the  State  agency  to  appear  at  a 
public  hearing,  scheduled  so  as  to  aUow  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  State  agency,  to  give 
an  accounting  of  its  administration  of  the 
plan  with  respect  to  those  matters  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  found  indications  of  non- 
compliance. 

"(b)  Where  such  a  hearing  results  in  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  of  faUure  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1902  and 
section  1911,  the  Secretary  shall  require  com- 
pliance and  may,  to  effect  such  compliance, 
notify  the  State  agency  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  (or.  in 
his  discretion,  that  payments  will  be  limited 
to  categories  under  or  parts  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  noncompliance),  until 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  faUure  to  comply." 

(c)  Section  1905(f)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "An  individual 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  in  need  of  skUled 
nursing  facUity  services  if  such  Individual  is 
determined  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  following  sentence)  to  need  care  in  such 
a  faculty  on  a  daUy  basis  notwithstanding 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  shall  (not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
sentence)  promulgate  regulations  establish- 
ing criteria  under  which  Individuals  (not 
meeting  the  criteria  imposed  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection)  newly  applying 
for  admission  to  a  skUled  nursing  facility 
shall  be  determined  to  be  In  need  of  care  in 
such  a  facility  on  a  daUy  basis:  such  regu- 
lations shall  accord  proper  recognition  to  the 
Interaction  of  personal,  health,  and  social 
considerations  which  cause  such  care  to  be 
needed  In  particular  Instances." 

S.  1276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  1867  the  following 
new  section; 

"NXTRSING    ROME    AFFAIRS    ADVISORY    COTTNCH. 

"Sec.  1868.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
Nursing  Home  Affairs  Advisory  Ck>uncll 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Council')  which  shall  consist  of  11  per- 
sons, not  otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  services.  The  Secretary 
shaU  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of  the 
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members  to  serve  as  Chairman.  At  least  six 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  Individuals 
who  are  representatives  of  the  public  and 
who  are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX, 
and  at  least  one  of  whom  Is  a  resident  In  a 
long-term  care  facility.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU  shall  Include  outstand- 
ing   representatives    of    professional    groups 
whose   members   perform   services   In   long- 
term  facilities.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  hold  oflBce  for  a  term  of  four  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  svich  term.  A  member  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  serve   continuously   for   more   than   two 
terms.  Members  of  the  Council,  whUe  attend- 
ing   meetings    or    conferences    thereof    or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons    In    the    Government    service    em- 
ployed   Intermittently.    The    Council    shall 
meet  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  but 
not  less  often  than  annually. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  provide  advice  and  recommendations 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  on 
ways  to  Improve  the  quality  of  care  provided 
by  skilled  nursing  facilities.  Intermediate  care 
faculties,  or  other  long-term  care  facilities, 
which  provide  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title  or  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  grants  for  the  con- 
duct of  older  Americans  home  repair 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  HOME  REPAIR  AND 
WINTERIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ;  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  (Mr.  CJhiles),  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Older  Americans  Home  Repair  and  Win- 
terlzatlon  Act. 

Most  elderly  persons  have  only  one 
major  asset:  tiielr  home.  T3T>lcally, 
homeownershlp  Is  the  result  of  a  life- 
time of  savings  and  labor. 

Today,  however,  aged  homeowners  are 
threatened  on  several  fronts. 

Many  now  find  themselves  In  an  Im- 
possible situation  with  no  way  to  turn. 

They  are  being  squeezed  by  the  mount- 
ing property  tax  burden. 

Home  maintenance  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  soar — to  the  point  that  large 
numbers  of  older  Americans  cannot  af- 
ford to  repair  their  homes.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  millions  now  live  in  dilapi- 
dated, or  substandard  housing. 

On  top  of  all  this,  energy  and  utility 
costs  are  rising  at  an  unprecedented 
level. 

Since  October  1972,  home  heating  fuel 
oil  has  increased  in  price  by  an  aston- 
ishing 92  percent. 

All  age  groups  have  been  affected  In 
one  form  or  another  by  our  energy  crisis. 


But  the  elderly — many  of  whom  are 
subsisting  below  or  near  the  poverty 
line — have  been  especially  hard  pressed. 
Most  older  Americans  do  not  have  the 
suflBcient  margin  between  income  and 
outgo  to  adjust  to  these  extraordinary 
price  hikes. 

Recent  studies  reveal  that  the  aged 
and  the  poor  pay  almost  14  percent  of 
their  limited  incomes  for  direct  energy 
costs,  or  nearly  3V'2  times  the  level  for 
other  Americans. 

These  costs  continue  to  intensify.  In 
large  part  because  of  inadequate  or  non- 
existent home  insulation. 

The  net  impact  is  that  large  numbers 
of  older  Americans  now  find  themselves 
in  a  "no-man's  land."  They  are  being 
driven  from  their  homes  by  escalating 
property  taxes,  repair  bills  and  energy 
costs.  Yet,  they  encounter  difficulty  in 
locating  suitable  alternative  housing 
within  their  price  range. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  two  of  these  critical 
problems: 

One.  The  need  to  make  home  repair 
service  available  for  aged  homeowners 
who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  in 
paying  for  these  costs;  and 

Two.  The  development  of  a  program 
to  assist  elderly  persons  in  winterizing 
their  homes. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  nonprof- 
it organizations  sponsoring  home  repair 
or  winterization  projects. 

A  major  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  build  upon  the  very  solid  achieve- 
ments C/f  the  title  rx  senior  community 
service  program. 

When  the  Older  American  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act  amend- 
ments are  considered  this  year.  I  plan  to 
offer  my  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
that  legislation.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the 
title  IX  program  would  be  expanded  to 
concentrate  on  two  of  the  elderly's  most 
serious  and  timely  problems. 

Supplies  and  materials  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  aged  homeowner  imder 
my  proposal  but  the  labor  would  be  fur- 
nished without  charge.  Appropriate  safe- 
guards are  written  Into  the  bill  to  Insure 
that  these  projects  would  not  displace 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts. 

This  proposal.  It  seems  to  me,  offers 
many  benefits.  First,  home  repair  assist- 
ance— such  as  renovation  of  decas^ng 
houses,  rebuilding  porches,  and  installing 
window  glass — can  enable  many  elderly 
persons  to  Uve  Independently  in  their 
own  homes,  which  most  older  Americans 
want  very  deeply. 

Second,  this  measure  can  provide  the 
means  to  assist  those  who  lack  the  skills 
to  repair  leaky  roofs  or  rehabilitate  their 
deteriorating  homes.  The  infirm  elderly 
can  also  be  helped  immeasurably. 

Third,  assistance  in  winterizing  homes 
can  reduce  the  elderly's  energy  costs  sub- 
stantially. 

Foiu-th,  the  Older  Americans  Home 
Repair  and  Winterization  Act  can  pro- 
vide new  and  gainful  job  opportunities 
for  imemployed  persons  55  or  older.  This 
point  becomes  all  the  more  important 
because  there  are  now  600,000  unem- 


ployed older  workers,  which  represents  a 
52-percent  jiunp  during  the  past  7 
months.  Unfortunately,  this  figure  prob- 
ably represents  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg because  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  "hidden"  unemployment  for 
persons  in  this  age  category. 

For  many  older  workers — particularly 
those  with  skills  outdistanced  by  tech- 
nological advances — serving  others  in 
their  own  communities  can  offer  a  new 
and  exciting  career. 

Elderly  persons  should  be  encouraged 
to  live  independently  in  their  own  homes. 
And  the  Older  Americans  Home  Repair 
and  Winterization  Act  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  implementing  that  goal, 
as  well  as  promoting  a  decent  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1277 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Home  Repair  and  Winterization  Act  of 
1975". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  55  years  old  or  older,  who  has 
low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would  have 
difficulty  In  securing  employment,  except 
that  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed. by 
the  Secretary  any  such  Individual  who  Is 
60  years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority  for 
the  work  opportunities  provided  for  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  "home  repair  project"  means  any  work 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
for  any  eligible  individual  to  perform  with 
respect  to  the  repair  of  a  home  of  any  adult 
categorical  assistance  recipient  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  eligible 
homeowner: 

(3)  "eligible  homeowner"  means  any  per- 
son tiged  65  or  older  whose  income  is  not 
In  excess  of  the  Intermediate  budget  for  a 
retired  couple  In  the  tirban  areas  of  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  most 
recent  data  avaUable  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor; and 

(5)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated * for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1976,  and  $ for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

,  PROGRAM     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  work  op- 
portunities for  the  unemployed  or  tmder- 
employed  persons  who  are  at  least  55  years 
of  age  and  who  have  poor  employment  pros- 
pects and  to  assist  eligible  homeowners  to 
repair  and  winterize  their  homes,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  for  the  conduct  of  home 
repair  and  winterization  projects  by  eligible 
individuals. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public 
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or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having  elect- 
ed or  duly  appointed  governing  officials),  or 
a  combination  of  such  political  subdivisions, 
or  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions In  order  to  further  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements  may 
Include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs, 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c),  of  projects 
developed  by  such  organizations  and  agen- 
cies In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  In 
order  to  make  the  program  effective  or  to 
supplement  the  program.  No  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of 
any  project  established  or  administered  by 
any  such  organization  or  agency  unless  he 
determines  that  such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for 
eligible  Individuals,  except  for  necessary 
technical,  administrative,  and  supervisory 
personnel,  but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  be  recruited  from 
among  eligible  Individuals: 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  in  the  community  In  which  such 
Individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities: 

(C)  wUl  employ  eligible  Individuals  in 
services  related  to  publlcly-ovmed  and  op- 
erated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects 
sponsored  by  organizations  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  section  501(c) 
(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(other  than  political  parties,  except  proj- 
ects Involving  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be 
used  as.  a  place  for  sectarian,  religious  In- 
struction or  worship: 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community: 

(E)  will  provide  for  employment  for  eligi- 
ble Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor: 

(P)  wUl  result  In  an  Increase  In  employ- 
ment  opportunities  for  eligible  Individuals 
and  will  not  result  In  the 

(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (Including,  but  not  limited  to 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
agency  operated  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
dlvUlon  thereof)  which  wUl  assure  that  the 
(maximum  number  of  eligible  Individuals 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  project: 

(H)  will  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  those  Individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subslstance  allowance; 

(I)  wUl  assiire  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  the  persons  employed  In  the  public 
service  Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall 
be  paid  wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than 
whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  be  appUcable  to  the  em- 

'*;°,''^o"?/®''  *^*  ^*^  ^^"^  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  ap- 
plied to  the  participant  and  If  he  were  not 
exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (11)  the 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the  most 
nearly  comparable  covered  employment,  or 
ii^n,«l^  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer: 

„,1k^v'^".^  established  or  administered 
fll^H  ?®  ^^"'^  °^  persons  competent  In  the 
field  of  service  In  which  employment  Is  being 

^i^I^i'"'"^  °^  ^"^^  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons;  "^ 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portatlon  costs  of  eligible  Individuals  which 
may  be  Incurred  In  any  project  funded  un- 
der this  title  m  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(L)  will  assure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  wUl  serve  the  needs  of  mlnor- 
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Ity,  Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking  eli- 
gible Individuals  In  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers In  the  State; 

(2)  to  make,  Issue,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (b)  except 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  all 
of  the  costs  of  any  project  which  Is  (A)  an 
emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B)  a  project 
located  in  an  economically  depressed  area  as 
determined  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non -Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 


INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 


Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Conmilssloner  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  prior  to  the  establishment  of  rules 
or  the  establishment  of  general  policy  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Commimlty 
Services  Administration,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
related  programs.  In  order  to  achieve  optimal 
coordination  with  such  other  programs.  In 
canylng  out  the  provisions  of  thU  section 
the  Secretary  shall  promote  programs  or 
projects  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  m 
disseminating  Information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assistance  under  this  title  and  in 
promoting  the  Identification  and  Interest  of 
Individuals  elglble  for  employment  In  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  title 


ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  agencies  of  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  with  regard 


(1)  the  localities  In  which  home  repair 
and  wlnterlzatlon  projects  of  the  type  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  are  most  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  situ- 
ations and  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by 
available  local  Individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  Individuals  In  the  local 
population. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  to  do  so  would  Increase  Job  opportuni- 
ties available  to  individuals  under  this  Act 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  coordinate 
the  program  assisted  under  this  Act  with 
programs  authorized  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  Ap- 
propriations under  this  Act  may  not  be  used 
to  carry  out  any  program  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1974. 
or  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basU  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  such  installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.  " 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  any 
function  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  to 
any  other  department  or  agency  or  Govern- 
ment. 

participants  not  federal  employees 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Ellglblo  Individuals  who  are 
employed  In  any  project  funded  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  un- 
der this  Act  vrlth  a  contractor  who  Is,  or  his 
employees  are,  under  State  law,  exempted 
from  operation  of  the  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law,  generally  applicable  to  em- 
ployees, unless  the  contractor  shall  under- 
take to  provide  either  through  Insurance  by 
a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  Insurance 
as  authorized  by  State  law,  that  persons  em- 
ployed under  the  contract,  shall  enjoy  work- 
men's compensation  coverage  equal  to  that 
provided  by  law  for  covered  employment 


equitable  DiSTRiBTrrioN  OF  assistance 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  from 
the  sums   appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under   this   Act  so   that  equal   proportions 
are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (A)  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  persons  aged  56  or  over  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  the  States, 
(B)  the  number  of  persons  aged  56  and, over 
who  are  unemployed  In  each  State  a#t!om- 
pared  to  all  the  States,  and  (C)  the  number 
of  persons  aged  55  and  over  who  are  in  fami- 
lies with  Income  below  the  poverty  level  In 
each  State  as  compared  to  aU  the  States  ex- 
cept that  (1)  no  States  shall  be  allotted  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sivn  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made,  or  $100,000,  whichever 
is  greater:  and  (U)  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  al- 
lotted an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  l 
percent   of   the   sum   appropriated   for   the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is  greater    For 
the  purposes  of  the  exception  contained  In 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "State"  does  not 
include  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Island,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  persons  aged  65  or 
over,  the  number  of  persons  aged  55  end 
older  who  are  unemployed,  and  the  number 
of  persons  aged  55  and  older  who  are  In 
families  with  Income  below  the  poverty  level 
In  any  State  and  for  all  Stetes,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to  him 

(c)  The  poverty  level  shall  be  determined 
for  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

(d)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects 
within  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines  will  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  fix,  to  projects  within  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  projects  with  such  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  that  It 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  projects  within  such  State  need  and 
win  be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year 

(e)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  areas  within 
each  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration— 
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(1)  the  proportion  which  eligible  persons 
in  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total  num- 
ber of  such  persons,  respectively,  in  that 
State,  and 

(2)  the  relative  distribution  of  such  per- 
sons residing  in  rural  and  urban  areas  with- 
in the  State. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Church  and  Senator  Williams,  in  spon- 
soring the  Older  Americans  Home  Re- 
pair and  Winterization  Act  of  1975. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  conducted 
a  hearing  for  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  concerning  the  "Impact  of  Rising 
Energy  Costs  on  Older  Americans."  The 
testimony  received  during  this  hearing 
graphically  illustrated  that  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  are  particularly  hard 
hit  by  rising  fuel  costs.  Mr.  David  Free- 
man, author  of  "Energy:  The  New  Era," 
pointed  out  that: 

More  than  half  the  homes  in  which  pool 
people  live  have  no  Insulation  at  all.  This 
compares  with  8  percent  for  the  well-to- 
do.  Similarly,  only  about  30  percent  of  low 
Income  homes  have  storm  windows  com- 
pared with  two-thirds  of  affluent  homes. 

The  legislation  that  we  propose  today 
will  provide  much  needed  assistance  to 
remedy  deficiencies  in  the  homes  of  older 
Americans.  Not  only  will  this  program 
be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  elderly 
in  terms  of  reduced  fuel  costs  and  util- 
ity rates  but  it  will  also  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings  in  fuel  oil  and  other 
scarce  fossil  fuels.  A  reduction  in  fuel 
costs  will  prove  of  real  financial  benefit 
to  the  low-income  elderly  since  a  major 
portion  of  their  income  is  currently 
spent  on  energy  costs.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reported  that  energy  for 
heating  "constitutes  60  percent  or  more 
of  total  household  expenditures  made 
by  the  poor." 

I  think  an  equsilly  important  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  carries  forward 
the  concept  of  senior  citizens  helping 
other  senior  citizens  and  provides  most 
needed  employment  opiwrtunities  for 
persons  over  55  who  are  finding  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  secure  jobs  in  tiiese 
troubled  economic  times. 

I  believe  this  bill  can  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  energy  costs  and  usage  and  that 
of  employment  opportunities.  I  hope  we 
can  move  promptly  on  this  legislation 
so  that  the  program  could  get  imderway 
in  time  for  next  winter. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  from  June  8,  1975,  through  June 
15,  1975,  as  "National  Wheelchair  Ath- 
letes' Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

national  wheelchair  athletes  week 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Stevenson  and  myself,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  introduce  today  a 
.loint  resolution  calling  for  the  designa- 
tion of  June  8,  1975,  through  June  15, 
1975,  as  National  Wheelchair  Athletes' 
Week. 

Illinois  Is  proud  of  its  long  and  illustri- 
ous association  with  wheelchair  sports. 
In  April,  1949,  the  University  of  Illinois' 


Galesburg  Campus  hosted  the  first  Na- 
tional Tournament  of  the  National 
Wheelchair  Basketbcdl  Association — 
NWBA — the  forerunner  of  all  wheelchair 
athletic  organizations.  The  NWBA, 
founded  by  Prof.  Timothy  J.  Nugent,  di- 
rector of  Rehabilitation-Education  Serv- 
ices at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  to- 
day grown  to  124  teams  and  18  estab- 
lished conferences.  The  end  of  this 
month  will  see  the  27th  Annual  National 
Wheelchair  Basketball  Tournament  in 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

This  year  the  University  of  Illinois 
once  again  will  host  a  major  wheelchair 
sports  event,  the  19th  National  Wheel- 
chair Games.  More  than  400  of  this  coun- 
try's finest  wheelchair  athletes  will  be 
competing  for  national  championships 
at  Champaign-Urbana  in  track  and  field, 
fencing,  archery,  table  tennis,  swimming 
and  weight  lifting.  The  most  outstand- 
ing from  the  National  Games  will  qualify 
for  membership  on  the  U.S.  Wheelchair 
Athletic  Team  to  compete  tlus  summer 
in  the  International  Wheelchair  Games 
at  Stoke-Mandeville,  England,  and  the 
Pan-American  Wheelchair  Games  in 
Mexico  City.  Mexico.  Since  1960,  inter- 
national wheelchair  athletic  competition 
known  as  the  Paralympics  has  been  a 
regular  part  of  the  Olympic  Games.  To- 
day 56  nations  participate  in  interna- 
tional competition. 

The  popularity  of  wheelchair  athletic 
competition  has  given  impetus  to  the 
recognition  that  recreation  and  sports 
activities  are  an  essential  and  integral 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 
Wheelchair  sports  have  made  enormous 
contributions  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  severely  disabled  in  all  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  severely  dis- 
abled individual,  most  often  a  young 
man  who  has  sustained  a  spinal  cord 
injury,  suffers  catastrophic  Injury  to  his 
body.  In  one  stroke,  he  may  have  to  face 
the  prospect  of  never  walking,  never 
moving  his  arms,  never  having  normal 
bowel,  bladder,  and  sexual  function. 
Worse,  he  may  feel  that  he  has  lost  his 
manhood,  his  freedom  and  his  place  as 
an  adult.  Medical  technology  and  re- 
habilitation medicine  now  allow  the  se- 
verely disabled  individual  survival  and  a 
nearly  normal  life  span,  but  they  cannot 
restore  physical  normality  or  emotional 
well-being.  Wheelchair  sports  give  the 
severely  disabled  the  opportunity  to  rise 
above  humiliating  dependency  and  re- 
trieve their  self-esteem  and  selfhood, 
proving  that  ability,  not  disability, 
counts. 

In  recognition  and  honor  of  these 
courageous  men  and  women  who  are 
testimonials  to  the  strength  of  human 
perseverance,  fortitude  and  ability,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pro- 
claiming the  period  of  June  8-15,  1975, 
as  National  Wheelchair  Athletes'  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tcinney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  123,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain 
clinical  psycholt^sts'  services  under  the 


supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title. 

S.  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  181,  a  bill  to  promote 
public  confidence  in  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

S.  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  199,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  restrict  the  authority  for  inspec- 
tion of  tax  returns  and  the  disclosure 
of  information  contained  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  462 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  462) 
the  Developmentally  Disabled  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 

S.  549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  549,  a  bill  cited  as  the  Food  and  Agri- 
cidtiu-e  Act  of  1975. 

8.  625 WITHORAWAL 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  withdrew  his 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Emergency  Health  Benefits 
Program  for  the  Unemployed. 

S.  660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  660,  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1975. 

S.  660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1975. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  811. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Protection  Act 
of  1970  to  better  effectuate  its  purposes. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code  to 
authorize  a  program  of  assistance  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries for  veterans. 

S.  917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  917,  author- 
izing the  ICC  to  grant  temporary  operat- 
ing authority  to  a  carrier  by  railroad 
pending  final  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

S.  933 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  933,  the  En- 
ergy Trust  Fund  Reserve  legislation. 
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B.  935 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  935,  to 
terminate  embargo  against  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba. 

S.  962 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  962.  the 
Older  Americans  Commimity  Service 
Employment  Amendments  of  1975. 

S.  1187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1167.  the 
Uniform  Mail  Delivery  Act. 

S.    1216 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE   FOR   CAM- 
BODIA—S.  663 

AMENDMENT    NO.     173 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  663)  to  provide  additional  military 
assistance  authorizations  for  Cambodia 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    261 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

(Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  663),  supra. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1216,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

S.    1222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1222.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  wild  predatory 
mammals;  to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of 
mammals  and  b:.rds  on  the  pubhc  lands 
of  the  United  States;  to  regulate  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  possession  of 
certain  chemical  toxicants. 

S.      1223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1223.  a  bill  to 
discourage  the  use  of  painful  devices  in 
the  trapping  of  wild  and  domestic  mam- 
mals and  birds. 

SENATE   JOINT  KESOLUTION   39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39,  to  designate  the  week  of  March  17-23, 
1975  as  National  Lead  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Week. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLTTTION    11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
Metcalf>,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res  11)  to 
express  as  a  national  policy  that  aU  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  live  and  work  in 
a  barrier-free  environment. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION—S.  920 

AMENDMENT   NO.    220 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

AMENDMENT   TO   END   THE   B-1 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  920,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

This  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
$945  million  requested  for  the  B-1  bomb- 
er in  fiscal  1976  and  the  three-month 
transition  period  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember of  next  year.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  terminate  as 
quickly  as  possible  all  contractual  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  this  program. 

For  several  years  I  have  questioned 
whether  we  should  spend  more  tax  dol- 
lars on  a  project  which,  as  we  come  closer 
and  closer  to  the  production  decision,  we 
can  all  see  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be 
built. 

But  now  we  are  getting  Into  the  ble 
money. 

The  first  B-1  prototype  took  off  in 
December  of  last  year.  This  year  It  is  the 
Air  Force  funding  request  that  is  taking 
off.  The  planned  program  calls  for  a 
jump  of  some  60  percent  in  B-1  spending 
In  fiscal  1976,  and  then  an  increase  to 
nearly  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1977  as  fuU 
scale  production  gets  underway. 

These  are  installments  on  a  program 
that  will  involve  $18.6  billion  for  pro- 
curement of  the  aircraft  alone,  plus  ad- 
ditional tens  of  billions  for  weaponry, 
operations  and  maintenance,  tanker 
support,  and  associated  costs. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  still 
called  the  "advanced  manned  strategic 
aircraft,"  the  estimated  price  of  each 
plane  was  $25  to  $30  million.  Now,  al- 
though the  capabilities  have  been 
dwindUng,  the  cost  has  climbed  to  some- 
where between  $80  and  $100  million  for 
each  B-1. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  funds 
will  buy  an  impressive  aircraft.  The  B-1 


is  smaller  than  the  B-52,  yet  it  can  carry 
a  much  larger  payload.  It  can  fly  lower, 
higher,  and  faster  than  any  intercon- 
tinental bomber  ever  built. 

Yet  there  Is  also  no  question  that  the 
Intercontlnent^  bomber  has  long  since 
been  supplanted  in  its  primary  deterrent 
role,  first  by  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  then  by  submarine-launched 
missUes.  The  bomber's  utiJit5\is  now  sec- 
ondary at  best.  And  sperming  these 
gigantic  sums  is  little  different  from  in- 
vesting millions  of  dollars  in  an  improved 
saddle  for  the  horse  cavalry.  It  might  be 
nice,  but  it  is  simply  not  worth  the  cost. 

I  suggest  that  the  Air  Force  itself  must 
soon  recognize  that  reality.  They  will 
shortly  release  an  unclassified  version  of 
a  new  cost-effectiveness  study  of  various 
strategic  bomber  options.  Of  course  I  do 
not  expect  the  Air  Force  to  conclude  that 
the  B-1  is  not  the  best  choice,  any  more 
than  I  would  expect  Mother  Nature  to 
come  out  against  trees.  But  I  believe  this 
study  will  show  that  the  B-1  is  cost-ef- 
fective only  if  we  hypothesize  threats 
which  are  virtually  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility,  and  which  are  so  far  away  in 
time  that  we  would  have  an  abundant 
chance  to  respond  even  If  they  did  come 
about. 

Presumably  this  study,  like  everv  other 
study  in  the  past,  will  also  start  from  the 
untenable  premise  that  the  interconti- 
nental bomber  is  the  mainstay  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent,  instead  of  a  backup  sys- 
tem for  remote  contingencies  or  for  exotic 
theories  of  nuclear  war.  Under  hypoth- 
eses like  that  we  could  justify  any 
weapon.  It  falls  to  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise the  restraint  of  plain  commonsense 
That  is  our  job. 

And  it  is  being  done.  Based  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  program,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  disUnguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  Mr 
Stennis,  has  called  upon  the  Air  Force 
.  to  provide  information  on  one  less- costly 
alternative,  a  stretched  version  of  the 
FB-111.  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  Mr.  McIntyre  has 
been  examining  the  entire  strategic 
bomber  issue  in  meticulous  detail. 

There  are  several  options  which  de- 
serve this  careful  study,  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  limited  role  of  the  Inter- 
continental bomber  and  to  the  ways  that 
role  could  be  fulfilled  with  smaller  num- 
bers of  less  sophisticated  aircraft. 

For  my  own  part.  I  am  far  from  con- 
cluding that  we  could  or  should  do  with- 
out any  strategic  bomber  force.  But  I 
concluded  some  time  ago  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  underwrite  a 
grandiose  manned  bomber  mystique 
which  has  no  real  relevance  to  our  legit- 
imate security  needs. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  issue 
In  the  weeks  ahead.  For  the  moment  It 
Is  most  Important  to  underscore  the 
precise  Issue  I  am  presenting  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  Is  not  a  proposal  to  eliminate  our 
strategic  bomber  forces.  We  have  21 
squadrons  of  late  model  B-52's  and 
PB-lll*s  that  can  remain  operational 
into  the  1990's.  Indeed,  the  B-52G's  and 
H'8  are  the  most  advanced  truly  Inter- 
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continental  bomber  In  the  inventory  or 
on  the  drawing  boards  of  any  country  In 
the  world.  Under  the  Air  Force  time- 
table the  B-1  would*not  replace  those 

bombers;  rather  it  would  represent  an 
enormous  addition  of  some  50  percent  In 
our  strategic  bomber  capacity. 

But  this  amendment  is  an  assertion 
to  the  Congress  that  if  we  are  not  going 
to  build  the  B-1  bomber,  the  time  to 
make  and  Implement  that  decision  is 
now — this  year — before  we  spend  any 
more. 

There  are  no  technological  breal:- 
throughs  associated  with  the  B-1 — as 
there  were,  for  example,  with  the  B-70 — 
which  would  make  it  worthwhile  to  con- 
tinue the  research  and  development  pra- 
gram  in  the  absence  of  a  decision  to  bv^y. 
The  prototype  has  flown.  We  have  gained 
all  the  technical  expertise  we  can  from 
this  program. 

And  it  makes  no  sense  to  stretch  'jhis 
program  out  in  an  attempt  to  postpone 
the  decision  for  another  year  or  two  or 
more.  Certainly  we  have  the  time  to  do 
that.  But  I  think  the  supporters  of  the 
B-1  will  agree  that  such  an  approach 
wouJd  only  result' in  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  costs,  without  any  benefit  in  re- 
turn. We  know  as  much  now  as  we  will 
know  a  few  years  hence  about  this  air- 
craft. We  can  guess  as  much  now  as  we 
will  be  able  to  guess  then  about  the  threat 
and  the  overall  strategic  balance  that 
may  prevail  15  years  in  the  future. 

So  I  urge  that  we  spare  ourselves  from 
the  embarrassing  need  to  come  back 
here  next  year  and  explain  why  we  au- 
thon.^ed  nearly  $1  billion  more  for  a  sys- 
tem we  will  not  build. 

I  urge  that  we  spare  the  taxpayers 
from  the  cost  and  the  country  from  the 
economic  drain  of  another  year's  spend- 
ing on  a  wasteful  and  unnecessary  B-1. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  220 
On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "$3,903,200,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,958,200.- 
000". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Nont  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
any  research,  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tion, or  procurement  In  connection  with  the 
B-1  bomber  aircraft  program. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ter- 
minate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  all 
contractual  obligations  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  such  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  study  of  reasonable 
and  effective  national  defense  alternatives  to 
the  B-1  bomber  aircraft  program  and  to 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    257 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
ports of  the  continuing  war  in  Indochina, 


now  in  its  fifth  decade,  and  the  rate  of 
casualties  which  now  total  over  150,000 
since  the  Paris  cease-fire  agreements  of 
January  27,  1973,  require  us  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  underlying  principles 
and  wisdom  of  further  military  aid  to 
Indochina.  In  particular,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  purpose  of  providing  further 
miUtary  aid,  and  then  ask  two  questions 
about  such  a  purpose:  First,  is  it  right? 
And  second,  is  it  achievable? 

I  fear  that  in  the  current  climate  and 
debate  over  our  Indochina  policy,  we  are 
not  addressing  these  basic  questions.  Slo- 
gans and  abstractions  on  both  sides  of 
the  debate  seem  to  have  so  clouded  our 
dialog  that  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  our 
way — E«  all  of  us  sincerely  search  and 
grope  for  some  reasonable  and  humane 
path  away  from  the  tortuous  course  of 
war  that  has  gripped  Indochina  over  the 
past  30  years.  And  in  the  process,  the 
search  for  truth  and  national  policy  ap- 
pear as  much  the  casualties  of  our  dis- 
tress as  are  the  bodies  and  spirits  and 
lives  of  the  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
victims  of  the  war  we  debate  here  today. 
The  Congress  has  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility under  the  Constitution,  and  one 
which  we  dare  not  shirk  if  we  are  to  be 
true  to  our  oaths  as  well  as  to  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  human  ethic  or  morality. 
It  is  embodied  in  several  congressional 
powers,  in  the  power  of  the  purse,  to  as- 
sure that  our  common  resources'  are 
wisely  spent  and  in  concert  with  our  most 
basic  and  widely  shared  principles  and 
social  values.  It  is  also  embodied  in  the 
power  to  raise  and  regulate  armies  and  in 
our  coordinate  power  in  making  foreign 
policy.  As  the  direct  representatives  of 
our  constituents,  and  as  men  and  women 
possessed  each  of  our  own  judgment  and 
conscience,  we  in  Congress  have  an  in- 
stitutional obligation  to  ask  the  most 
searching  questions  as  to  the  purpose, 
morality,  and  feasibility  of  each  of  the 
programs  we  approve. 

And  yet  in  recent  years,  as  we  have 
considered  the  gravest  matters  affecting 
life  and  suffering  and  death,  we  have  al- 
most become  the  prisoners  of  abstrac- 
tions which  have  been  so  often  inveighed 
and  repeated  that  they  have  long  since 
lost  any  content  suggesting  human  life 
or  values:  terms  like  "commitment"  and 
"aggression"  and  "credibility"  and  "na- 
tional security."  Even  the  terms  "peace" 
and  "honor"  seem  to  have  been  separated 
from  human  reality. 

As  a  yoimg  marine  wrote  me  from 
Cambodia  in  1970: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  your  continued 
opposition  to  the  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia  and  of  your  efforts  to  end  the 
tragic  conflict  In  Vietnam.  The  death  and 
destruction  are  horrible.  .  .  .  But  the  dam- 
age being  Inflicted  goes  far  beyond  the  muti- 
lation and  death  that  have  become  a  dally, 
acceptable  occurrence.  Mr.  Daniel  Lang,  in 
his  book  The  Casualties  of  War,  gives  a  pow- 
erful Illustration  of  the  further  tragic  muti- 
lation that  is  happening  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  not  wounded  or  killed.  With 
so  much  Icllllng  and  brutal  Insensitlvlty,  men 
are  accepting  slaughter  without  thought  or 
question.  Death,  and  with  it  life,  are  losing 
significance  and  value. 
I  have  beard  my  men  describe  with  excite- 


ment and  pleasure  the  killing  of  a  young 
woman  with  a  50-callbre  machine  gun.  de- 
tailing how  they  laughed  when  the  woman 
was  knocked  thirty  feet  by  the  Impact.  To 
many  Americans,  Vietnamese  have  long 
ceased  to  be  people.  In  this  war  we  are  kill- 
ing oxir  own  humanity,  and  with  Its  death 
I  worry  greatly  over  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  As  we  deaden  ourselves,  from  what 
source  vrtll  the  solutions  come  to  our  crying 
domestic  problems? 

The  arguments  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion In  support  of  the  Cambodian  invasion 
have  an  all  too  haunting  ring.  Again  the 
United  States  widens  a  war  to  end  it,  and 
vrtth  the  rhetoric  of  disengagements  expands 
a  wtLT  accepted  as  a  tragic  period  in  our  his- 
tory. The  young,  and  the  nation,  were  prom- 
ised a  speedy  end  to  this  war.  A  failure  on 
this  pledge  will  further  fracture  the  weak- 
ened faith  that  so  many  have  in  our  politi- 
cal system.  In  addressing  the  House  of  Lords 
over  the  1832  Reform  Act,  Ixjrd  Melbourne 
stated  ". . .  That  there  must  come  a  time 
when  both  the  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers must  yield  to  the  popular  voice  or  be 
annlhUated." 

In  the  Interests  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  America's  people  and  her  In- 
stitutions, I  strongly  encourage  your  actions 
in  opposing  the  Cambodian  Intervention  and 
In  ending  this  tragic  war. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  each  or  any  of 
us  have  grown  numb  to  the  reality  of 
human  suffering.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
in  Congress  and  in  the  executive  and  the 
vast  majority  of  American  citizens  share 
the  inescapable  sorrow  and  despair  that 
must  greet  our  daily  reminders  of  the 
horror  that  is  the  continuing  war  in  both 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  It  is  rather 
when  we  turn  in  search  for  a  response 
or  solution  that  I  fear  that  we  have  lost 
our  way.  For  it  is  then  that  we  seem  to 
be  paralyzed  by  our  abstractions,  and 
continue  down  a  path  that  no  one  really 
wants  to  follow.  We  do  so,  invariably,  be- 
cause we  can  not  think  of  a  better  path 
to  follow.  We  do  so,  sometimes,  because 
we  have  lost  track  of  our  most  basic 
questions  and  concerns. 

The  immediate  issue  at  hand  is  the 
provision  of  additional  military  aid  to 
governments  in  two  war-torn  lands: 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  The  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam  are  no  strangers  to  war, 
having  somehow  survived  centuries  of 
periodic  strife  with  their  neighbors  to 
the  north,  the  Chinese,  and  more  recent- 
ly, more  than  a  generation  of  intense 
warfare  among  factions  within  its  bor- 
ders, with  major  power  sponsorship  from 
without.  The  people  of  Cambodia,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  until  recently  managed 
to  avoid  direct  involvement  in  the  war- 
fare of  Vietnam,  although  the  past  5 
years  have  visited  great  suffering  on 
them  as  part  of  the  tragic  spillover  from 
Vietnam. 

In  the  conflicts  in  both  these  nations, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  play  a  decisive  role. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  question  we 
must  now  begin  by  asking  is:  What  is 
the  true  purpose  of  providing  additional 
military  aid  to  the  two  governments  we 
have  supported  to  date?  And  it  is  here 
that  I  fear  we  begin  to  miss  the  issue. 

On  its  face,  of  course,  the  literal  pur- 
pose of  additional  aid  is  to  enable  our 
side  of  these  conflicts  to  continue  the 
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fighting.  But  why  should  we  do  so?  We 
are  given  many  reasons.  We  are  told  that 
the  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  bloodbath  which  might  take  place  if 
we  do  not — in  spite  of  the  certainty  of 
a  continual,  daily  bloodbath  if  the  fight- 
ing continues. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  avoid  the 
possible  loss  of  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam— although  the  people  of  these 
countries  and  the  nations  themselves  will 
be  no  more  lost  if  the  regimes  we  sup- 
port are  altered  or  replaced,  than  if  the 
war  continues  at  its  current  pace. 

We  are  told  that  the  purpose  is  to 
avoid  the  sense  of  shame  that  would  re- 
sult if  we  abandon  our  commitment  to 
provide  arms  to  any  government  willing 
to  struggle  for  its  own  freedom.  And  yet 
If  we  have  made  such  a  commitment,  it 
is  a  dangerous  one  indeed,  for  it  repre- 
sents a  com.mitment  to  warfare  rather 
than  to  peace.  It  says,  "as  long  as  you 
want  to  fight,  we  will  back  you."  We 
should  be  saying,  'as  long  as  you  seek 
peace,  we  will  back  you— with  economic 
aid  and  humanitarian  aid."  Is  not  there 
also  shame  in  barratry,  in  supporting 
continuing  civil  war? 

Most  troubling  of  all,  we  are  told  that 
we  must  provide  further  military  aid  in 
order  to  avoid  losing  credibility  with  our 
allies  around  the  world.  But.  would  it  not 
be  more  useful  to  demonstrate  to  our 
allies  that  we  are  capable  of  making  ra- 
tional Qistinctions,  that  we  offer  no  blank 
checks  to  continue  warfare  indefinitely? 
As  a  test  of  strength,  our  endeavors  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  already  proved 
wanting;  but  as  a  test  of  reason,  we  may 
yet  be  able  to  demonstrate  something 
useful  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves 

Second,  the  credibility  argument  is 
most  distressing  because  it  misses  the 
pomt—dangerously.  If  our  goal  in  send- 
ing military  aid  to  Indochina  cannot  be 
justified  first  and  foremost  in  terms  of 
the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  as  well  as  the  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  people,  then  it 
would  represent  the  height  of  cynicism 
and  hj'pocrisy  to  pursue  our  course  pri- 
manly  to  protect  our  credibility  with 
K  5/^i^^^-  °^^^  *^«  broken  bodies  and 
shredded  landscape  of  that  war-torn 
part  of  the  world. 

Each  of  these  asserted  purposes  for 
sending  more  war  materiel  to  Indochina 
focuses  on  the  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen If  we  do  not.  In  the  process  we  are 
constantly  tempted  to  overlook  or  ex- 
*"f^:  or  blame  on  someone  else,  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  is  happening  now  and  will 
continue  to  happen  if  we  maintain  our 
present  course  unchecked.  No  plausible 
scenario  for  a  good  outcome  is  oiTeied— 
??A^  the  fear  of  a  possible  bad  outcome. 
IJttle  attention  is  given  to  the  cuestion 
of  how  such  an  additional  infusion  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  wUl  actually 
bring  peace.  ^ 

In  truth,  therefore,  it  would  aopear 
that  our  primary  purpose  in  supplying 
this  mUitary  aid  would  be  to  stall  for 
time,  in  order  to  search  for  a  better 
altemativ;e,  in  order  to  postoone  a  diffi- 
cult decision,  in  order  to  save  face-  per- 
haps merely  in  order  to  stave  off  the  in- 
evitable And  the  question  then  must  be- 
Is  this  right?  And  is  it  realistic' 
♦i,'^^.^*"^®'"  °^  *bis  line  of  thinking  Is 
that  it  discourages  us  from  looking  at 
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the  basic  issue,  and  allows  us  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  indefinitely  without 
ever  facing  the  choice  as  to  whether  that 
is  the  way  we  want  things  to  be.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  we  have  been  told. 
"Give  us  more  time;  a  little  more  time 
may  buy  us  a  solution."  And  in  the  course 
of  that  decade,  we  witnessed  a  steady 
drumfire   of   warfare   which   continues 
today,  and  has  already  left  more  than 
1   million  Vietnamese  dead.   2   million 
woimded.  and  11  million  homeless.  And 
in  Cambodia,  whose  people  had  somehow 
escaped   the   ravages   of   combat  until 
1970,  we  have  seen  fully  one-tenth  of  its 
population  lost  in  war  in  the  past  5  years 
alone.  It  may  be  said  that  all  that   of 
course,  is  behind  the  United  States,  but 
In  fact  the  hoimds  of  war  that  were  un- 
leashed are  still  hunting.  Neither  the 
granting  nor  denying  the  interim  mili- 
tary aid  sought  will  undo  past  history. 
But  as  long  as  we  view  our  decisions  as 
Interim  choices  designed  to  gain  time, 
without  looking  down  the  road  to  ask 
where  we  are  going  and  how  to  get  there, 
we  risk  more  of  the  same.  For  while  we 
carry  on,  treading  water,  stalling  for 
time,  maintaining  the  status  quo— which 
appears  to  require  no  fresh  decl<;ion  or 
accountin«=:— we  lose  sight  of  the  neces- 
sary result  that  the  relentless,  almost 
mindless  momentum  of  war  continues. 
The  mere  fact  that  American  soldiers 
are  no  longer  being  killed  can  not  be 
aUowed  to  numb  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  still  involved  In 
the    daily    horror    of    war.    which    has 
brought  death  to  75.000  Vietnamese  in 
each  of  the  2  years  since  the  signing  of 
the  peace  accords  and  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, and  suffering  to  countless  millions 
more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  neither  ripht 
nor  realistic  for  us  to  provide  further 
weapons  of  war  to  the  governments  In 
Cambodia  or  South  Vietnam,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  showing— not  merely  a 
hopeful  assertion— that  providing  these 
weapons  of  vjrar  will  encourage  the  possi- 
bility of  peaceful  lives  rather  than  vio- 
lent deaths  for  the  citizens  of  those 
nations. 

We  have  stalled  for  time  long  enough; 
In  fact,  far  too  long.  We  have  postponed 
our  difficult  choice  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point,  and  indeed,  well  past  the 
breaking  point  of  too  many  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodian  bodies  and  lives. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  cannot  put 
off  even  for  a  month  what  must  be  done 
The  past  may  haunt  us.  but  the  future 
crowds  us. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  wishes  more 
fervently  than  I  that  this  choice  would 
not  be  before  us,  that  the  problem  might 
somehow  resolve  Itself,  that  the  delicate 
tinkering  of  diplomacy  could  yield  true 
peace  under  the  firm  shield  of  our  aid 
But  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  of 
that  outcome.  If  our  experience  Is  to  be 
any  guide. 

Di  the  choices  we  must  make  now  I 
beheve  we  must  opt  for  peace;  and  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  these  tragic 
years.  It  Is  that  the  way  to  peace  is 
demonstrably  not  through  more  war 
Even  the  approval  by  Congress  of  a  level 
of  military  aid  far  more  modest  and  in- 
cremental than  that  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year  would  risk  putting  Congress 


on  record  as  agreeing  in  principle  that 
military  assistance  can  achieve  a  useful 
purpose  in  Indochina,  that  more  weap- 
ons can  help  bring  peace,  that  we  have 
some  stake  or  commitment  to  the  re- 
gimes we  aid;  and  leaves  us  dickering 
only  over  the  price  as  to  how  much  is 
enough  to  achieve  our  aims.  But  the 
question  is:  What  are  our  aims?  And 
how  can  they  be  achieved  through  fur- 
ther war? 

In  order  to  provide  a  focus  for  tills 
question.  I  am  today  joining  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  in  Intro- 
ducing a  measure  which  we  intend  to 
offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  next  bill 
which  comes  before  the  Senate  authoriz- 
ing or  appropriating  any  further  military 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  does  not  address  Itself  to  the 
situation  in  Cambodia  where  the  consid- 
erations are  significantly  different  than 
m  other  parts  of  Indochina.  But  as  to 
South  Vietnam,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  wiU  have  to  face  the  question  not  only 
of  the  supplemental  request  for  military 
aid  this  fiscal  year,  but  also  whether  and 
how  to  extend  this  aid  beyond  this  fiscal 
year. 

Our  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  terminating  aU  military  assistance  to 
me  Government  of  South  Vietnam  on 
July  1,  1975.  with  the  proviso  that  the 
President  could  suspend  this  termination 
for  a  stated  period  of  not  more  than  120 
days,  if  he  certifies  to  Congress  that  such 
a  suspension  would  further  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Paris  accords.  At  the 
end  of  that  120-day  period,  mUitary  aid 
would  be  halted,  unless  and  untU  Con- 
gress granted  any  further  extension. 

Our  amendment  would  in  no  way  cur- 
tail economic  or  humanitarian  aid  di- 
rectly to  the  Vietnamese  people,  which 
I  believe  constitutes  our  best  hope  of 
alleviating  the  suffering  in  Vietnam.  It 
would  instead  focus  attention  on  the  key 
issue  so  often  overlooked  in  our  debate 
about  dominoes  and  commitments 

For  as  long  as  our  military  assistance 
flows    uninterruptedly    to    the    current 
Government  of  South  Vietnam,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  will  automaticciUy 
extend  it  as  long  as  a  state  of  war  exists 
we  offer  very  little  incentive  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  Indeed,  the  recipient 
of  such  assurances  of  aid  will  have  al- 
most Irresistible  incentives  to  continue 
fighting  in  the  hopes  of  having  a  stronger 
negotiating  position  at  some  future  date 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  onlv  ob- 
stacle to  a  negotiated  peace  In  South 
Vietnam   Is   General   Thieu's   intransi- 
gence.  Neither  side  has  shown   much 
demonstrable  enthusiasm  for  the  pros- 
pect in  recent  months.  But  It  Is  to  say 
that  this  Is  one  obstacle  which  our  cur- 
rent policy  encourages,  as  was  so  aptly 
pointed    out    by    my    colleague    from 
Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield.  In  a  recent 
article  of  his  which  I  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  February  19, 

The  question  of  who-struck-flrst  In 
terms  of  breaching  the  Paris  accords  or 
the  cease-fire  agreement  has  a  distress- 
ingly familiar  ring.  Indeed,  It  was  one  of 
the  first  arguments  advanced  as  long  ago 
as  1955,  when  our  assertion  that  the 
Communists  were  violating  the  Geneva 
accords   was   the   basis   for   our   own 
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stepped-up  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  already  using  this  same 
logic  to  justify  our  resumption  of  recon- 
naissance flights  over  North  Vietnam 
and  insurgent-held  territory  in  the 
South,  in  violation  of  the  Paris  accords. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  one  of 
the  flights  is  attacked,  perhaps  producing 
a  new  generation  of  POW's  and  MIA's,  at 
a  time  when  we  have  still  not  received  a 
full  accounting  of  those  missing  in  action 
during  our  last  direct  involvement  in  the 
fighting.  Where  will  it  end? 

As  an  alternative,  our  amendment  of- 
fers us  an  opportunity  to  make  it  clear 
to  both  sides  in  Vietnam  that  our  great- 
est stake  is  in  a  negotiated  peace,  not  in 
further  war.  If  the  incidents  cited  by 
Senator  Hatfield  are  any  indication, 
this  would  constitute  a  most  useful  sig- 
nal to  President  Thleu. 

But,  most  important,  the  adoption  of 
our  amendment  would  place  the  burden  » 
of  proof  where  it  belongs.  I  am  sure  that 
some  will  want  to  know  how  we  can 
justify  withholding  our  miUtary  aid;  and 
yet,  I  suspect  that  the  proper  question  Is 
quite  the  reverse.  Our  military  assistance 
Is  not  and  cannot  be  considered  an  end- 
less flow  which  is  automatic,  an  entitle- 
ment program  for  the  current  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  to  be  withheld 
only  if  we  can  justify  such  a  curtailment. 
To  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  grave  decision  as  the  infusion  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
war  materiel  must  Itself  be  justifled  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms — both  of 
our  own  national  interest  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  on  whose  shoulders  the 
war  falls:  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

So  the  heart  of  the  question  remains: 
What  affirmative  good  will  be  achieved 
by  our  further  stoking  the  furnace  of 
warfare  in  South  Vietnam? 

Some  In  the  administration  have  re- 
cently expressed  an  interest  in  reaching 
an  agreement  with  Congress  to  phase 
out  aid  to  South  Vietnam  over  a  fixed 
period  of  years — perhaps  3 — in  ex- 
change for  enough  interim  aid  to  carry 
the  current  government  through  the  next 
few  years.  On  its  face,  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  plausible  way  of  at  least  limiting 
the  longrange  fiscal  Implications  of  our 
currently  open-ended  pwlicy.  But  I  fear 
it  begs  the  basic  moral  question. 

In  the  absence  of  any  persuasive  show- 
ing that  2  or  3  years  more  of  warfare 
will  bring  the  two  sides  any  closer  to 
peace,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
approach  would  only  allow  the  com- 
batants to  delay  for  2  or  3  more  years  the 
task  of  sitting  down  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. And  in  the  meantime,  our  policy 
and  our  guns  would  permit  that  warfare 
to  continue.  In  all  likelihood,  after  3 
more  years,  150.000  to  200.000  more  Viet- 
namese dead  and  up  to  $2  billion  more 
expenditure,  we  would  face  the  same 
choice  in  Vietnam  as  we  do  today.  There- 
fore, why  not  make  the  right  decision 
now? 

I  can  not  predict  with  certainty  what 
all  the  consequences  of  adoption  of  our 
amendment  would  be.  It  could  produce 
good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
existing  parties,  although  this  may  not  be 
likely  in  view  of  the  current  mutual  dis- 
taste and  distrust  between  President 
Thieu  and  the  PRG.  It  could  yield  pro- 
ductive implementation  of  the  political 


agreements  of  the  Paris  accords.  It  is  also 
possible  that  it  might  induce  the  other 
side  to  harden  its  position  and  seek  to 
take  military  advantage  against  the 
existing  Saigon  government  and  test  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

In  any  case,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  Are  we  similarly  prepared  to 
accept  the  inevitable  and  predictable 
consequences  of  the  death  and  suffering 
which  accompany  the  continuation  of  the 
war?  It  should  be  of  little  solace  to  be 
able  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  other 
side  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  it  on. 
I  shall  offer  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  measure  we  next  consider 
to  extend  miUtary  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

If  the  complete  legislative  process  is 
followed  in  connection  with  this  grave 
issue,  my  amendment  would  be  most 
relevant  during  Senate  consideration  of 
S.  920.  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  which 
already  Includes  the  administration's 
full  $1.3  billion  budget  request  for  Viet- 
nam military  aid  next  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  has  been  drafted  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  S.  920. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  has  not  come 
before  the  Senate  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  as  has  often  been 
the  case,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  it 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law  by  that 
time,  Uxe  next  extension  of  Vietnam  mili- 
tary aid  would  come  before  the  Senate 
in  the  form  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  we  enact  annually  to  keep  fund- 
ing for  all  Government  programs  flowing 
xmtil  such  time  as  Congress  enacts  the 
pertinent  authorizing  and  appropriations 
legislaticoi  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  At 
that  time,  if  the  continuing  resolution 
is  deemed  to  include  an  extension  of 
Vietnam  military  aid  into  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  will  also  seek  to  attach  my 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
achieving  substantially  the  same  limita- 
tions as  the  one  we  are  introducing  today. 
In  this  way,  during  consideration  of 
either  the  military  procurement  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1976  or  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  period  follow- 
ing July  1.  1975.  the  Congress  will  clearly 
reach  the  next  fork  in  the  road,  forcing 
us  to  decide,  once  again,  whether  to  ap- 
prove a  routine  extension  of  current 
policy  and  current  levels  of  weaponry 
for  Vietnam,  or  to  assert  and  accept, 
once  and  for  all,  the  solemn  responsibil- 
ity that  is  ours. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  long  since  lost  patience  with 
a  policy  which  squanders  billions  of  our 
treasure  with  no  end  to  the  suffering  and 
killing  in  Indochina  in  sight.  Let  us  in- 
stead use  what  resources  we  have  left, 
and  can  afford,  for  humanitarian  aid.  to 
relieve  the  suffering  and  starvation 
rather  than  supporting  more  war. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  10  years  since  American  troops  fii'st 
landed  in  South  Vietnam  and  over  2 
years  since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Peace 
accord.  And  yet  the  United  States  still 
remains  involved  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
The    administration    says    the    United 


States  has  a  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam, and  surely  it  does.  But  the  time 
has  come  once  again — and.  I  would  hope, 
for  the  last  time — to  ask  ourselves  just 
exactly  what  in  Vietnam  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to.  Is  our  commitment  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  to  peace,  or  is  it 
to  the  continuation  of  this  bloody  15- 
year-old  stalemate  and  the  regime  of 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu? 

The  Thieu  regime  in  South  Vietnam 
is  losing  its  capacity  to  govern.  In  the 
past  2  months  it  has  suffered  severe  mili- 
tary setbacks:  it  has  lost  seven  provincial 
capitals ;  it  has  lost  control  of  the  Central 
Highlands;  and  it  has  lost  perhaps  40 
percent  of^the  ground  it  once  held  in 
the  Delta.  Its  central  cities — Hue,  Da- 
nang,  and  Saigon — are  increasingly  iso- 
lated, cut  off  from  the  countryside  that 
provides  the  essential  supplies  of  rice 
and  recruits.  Hue  may  fall  soon. 

At  the  same  time  the  Thieu  regime  is 
losing  Its  political  battle.  It  has  been  at- 
tacked by  virtually  all  the  non-Commu- 
nist political  groups  in  the  South,  includ- 
ing all  the  religious  communities — the 
Catholics,  the  Buddhists,  the  Hoa  Hao. 
and  the  Cao  Dai.  In  the  present  situation 
there  are  ominous  similarities  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Saigon  government  in  1964. 
just  before  American  Forces  were  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam.  If  the  present  course 
continues,  the  United  States  may  well 
be  faced  by  a  decision  similar  to  that 
it  faced  in  1965:  whether  to  commit  our 
forces  to  the  battle  or  to  sit  by  while 
the  regime  in  Saigon  goes  down  to  mili- 
tary defeat.  The  choice  will  be  similar 
because  our  policy  remains  the  same :  We 
are  supporting  a  corrupt  military  dicta- 
torship that  cannot  make  peace  and  can- 
not win  the  war,  however  much  money 
we  supply  to  it. 

Ambassador  Graham  Martin  and 
others  have  said  that  the  Saigon  regime 
will  become  self-sufficient  if  only  we  give 
it  a  much  higher  level  of  aid  over  the 
next  few  years.  The  President  says  3 
years.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  possible.  In 
the  2  years  since  the  peace  accord  was 
signed  we  have  given  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment $4.4  billion  in  aid — most  of  that 
military  aid.  The  Thieu  regime's  troops 
outfire.  outgim.  and  outman  all  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  PRG  troops  in  the 
country — and  still  they  are  losing  on  the 
battlefield.  The  estimate  prepared  by 
the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  this  month  shows  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  receiving  from  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  just  over  half  the 
military  aid  that  the  United  States  is 
sending  to  Saigon.  To  be  more  specific, 
the  North  Vietnamese  received  $400  mil- 
lion in  military  aid  for  calendar  year 
1974,  whereas  Saigon  receives  $700  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975.  So  there  Is  no 
point  in  talking  about  "stabilizing  the 
situation"  by  achieving  a  parity  of  aid 
levels.  The  Saigon  troops  are  losing  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  fight.  The  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Phuoc  Binh  fell  because 
the  Saigon  troops  fled  after  their  aircraft 
had  bombed  their  own  positions.  Ban  Me 
Thuot  fell  before  an  attack  that  was 
joined  by  the  local  people,  the  Mon- 
tagnard  tribesmen  who  had  once  fought 
for  Saigon.  This  loss  of  morale  is  hardly 
surprising  given  the  nature  of  the  Saigon 
regime. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Thieu  regime  is 
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corrupt.  But,  there  are  two  kinds  of  cor- 
ruption in  this  world.  The  first  is  the 
limited  sort  we  find  in  many  countries; 
it  is  the  rancid  oil  that  greases  the 
wheels  of  rusty  machines.  In  a  few  coun- 
tries, however,  corruption  is  not  just  the 
oil  in  the  machine — it  is  the  machine's 
entire  product:  it  is  the  reason  why  the 
machine  exists.  The  corruption  of  the 
Saglon  regime  is  of  this  second  variety. 
It  is  a  corruption  not  only  of  money  but 
of  power,  and  it  profits  none  except  the 
few  at  the  top. 

When  I  was  in  South  Vietnam  just  be- 
fore the  presidential  elections  of  1971 
and  during  the  assembly  elections,  I  saw 
this  corruption  of  power  at  work.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  intimidated  the  opposition 
in  the  assembly  elections  and  then  used 
the  power  of  his  million-man  army  and 
his  125,000-man  police  force  to  assure 
that  the  presidential  elections  would 
have  but  a  single  candidacy— his  own. 
After  that  election  he  rammed  a  bill 
through  the  national  assembly  giving 
himself  the  power  to  rule  by  decree, 
abolished  local  elections  and  transferred 
from  civilian  to  military  authorities  the 
whole  range  of  police  powers  and  juris- 
diction. Seventy-five  thousand,  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  more — we  do  not  really 
know  how  many  political  prisoners  Thieu 
now  holds  in  his  jails. 

But  we  know  that  Thieu  has  used  his 
power-,  to  repress  all  opposition  groups, 
including    religious    commimities    that 
once  formed  a  part  of  his  constituency. 
The  practice  of  torture  is  routine  in 
Thieu's  jails;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
habeas  corpus,  and  there  are  no  checks 
on  the  military  or  on  the  secret  police. 
Recently  Thieu  has  closed  down  the  last 
of  the  independent  newspapers  and  has 
imprisoned  a  number  of  journalists  with- 
out trial  and  without  specific  charges. 
In  the  countryside  he  is  holding  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  as  virtual 
prisoners  in  the  refugee  camps  because 
he  does  not  want  them  to  return  to  the 
land— their  land— outside  the  control  of 
his  soldiers.  The  list  of  these  tj-rannical 
and  inhumane  practices  is  much  longer 
than  time  allows  me  to  enumerate  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  Thieu  regime  rep- 
resents the  very  opposite  of  what  the 
United  States  claims  to  stand  for  in  this 
world— and  the  very  opposite  of  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  legisla- 
tors from  the  National  Assembly  in  Sai- 
gon have  written  to  the  Congress  asking 
that  the  United  States  end  its  support 
for  the  Thieu  regime.  They  appeal  to  us 
because  it  is  the  United  States  that  h 
keeping  Thieu  in  power.  Our  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  Saigon  have  always  rep- 
resented over  85  percent  of  the  budget 
of  that  regime.  With  so  much  money  and 
more  Important,  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  national  resources  at  his  disposal 
Thieu  does  not  depend  on  his  own  peo- 
ple; he  is,  indeed,  almost  invulnerable  to 
them.  And  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that 
Thieu's  government  is  a  military  govern- 
ment when  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  our  aid  Is  miUtary.  The  United 
States  has  created  the  Thieu  regime  with 
its  aid:  what  is  more,  it  has  given  Thieu 
no  incentive  to  make  peace,  for  to  retain 
his  power  base  Thieu  depends  on  the 
contmuation  of  U.S.  military  aid  and 
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therefore  on  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
The  non-Communist  Vietnamese  know 
this  very  well,  and  they  are  scared.  They 
are  scared  because  they  see  that  the 
Thieu  regime  is  losing  the  war  and  that, 
like  an  automaton,  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  even  while  it  destroys  their  chances 
for  political  survival  in  a  peace  settle- 
ment. It  forces  them  to  join  the  Com- 
munist opposition. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  infernal  ma- 
chine— this  machinery  for  destruction  of 
U.S.  interests  as  well  as  Saigon's.  The 
way  Ues  through  the  Paris  peace  agree- 
ment, and  it  lies  in  the  apphcation  of 
those  articles  that  propose  a  political 
compromise  to  end  the  war.  With  regard 
to  South  Vietnam  those  articles  were 
always  the  heart  of  the  agreement,  for  in 
a  guerrilla  war  there  is— logically  speak- 
ing— no  wiay  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  with- 
out a  political  settlement.  Those  articles 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Council  of  Reconciliation  and  Concord, 
the  establishment  of  democratic  hberties, 
including  liberty  of  speech,  assembly  and 
the  press,  and  for  a  national  election  in 
which  all  southern  parties  can  partici- 
pate. Thieu  claims  to  have  attempted  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  these  articles  with 
the  PRG,  but  he  insists  that  the  entire 
process,   including  the  election,  should 
take  no  more  than  3  months.  The  time- 
table is  far  too  short  for  the  PRG  or  the 
independent,    non-Communist    Vietna- 
mese to  accept  because  it  would  allow 
Thieu  to  use  his  army  to  rig  the  election 
the  way  he  has  always  rigged  elections. 
But  Thieu  has  refused  to  modify  this 
timetable,  and  he  has  resisted  all  de- 
mands that  a  third  force— that  of  the 
voice  in  the  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation. His  obduracy  gives  the  North 
Vietnamese    and    the    PRG    little    real 
choice  but  to  continue  the  war. 

Up  to  now  the  American  policy  has 
been  to  support  Thieu  in  his  refusal  to 
negotiate.  It  has  been  to  support  Thieu 
in   his   attempt   to   destroy  democratic 
liberties  and  to  repre.ss  his  non-Commu- 
nist opposition.  In  the  past  2  years  the 
Congress  has  been  imwilling  to  grant 
the  vast  sums  of  money  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  for  this  purpose.  This 
year  attempts  to  strike  a  compromise 
with  the  administration  could  present  us 
with  proposals  that  would  make  the  situ- 
ation  more   ambiguous,   and   therefore 
more    risky,    than    before.    How   much 
longer  do  we  want  to  support  this  ter- 
rible   bloody   war?    Two   years?    Three 
years?  And  how  much  are  we  willing  to 
pay  for  a  continued  stalemate?  The  cal- 
culations are  immoral  from  any  per- 
spective. I  say  that  it  is  time  to  end 
these  ambiguities  and  to  end  the  war  it- 
self by  cutting  off  all  military  aid  to  the 
Thieu  regime. 

In  the  bill  Senator  Mathias  and  I  have 
proposed,  military  aid  will  not  be  cut  off 
over  night,  leaving  Saigon  without 
ammunition  for  the  coming  months.  The 
final  cut-off  would  come  120  days  after 
July  1— that  is,  just  after  the  presidential 
elections  within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
What  the  cut-off  would  do.  first  of  all,  is 
to  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  within 
the  RVN  zones  to  hold  a  free  election.  By 
cutting  off  military  aid.  the  United  States 
would  signal,  unmistakably,  an  end  to  its 
alliance  with  the  Thieu  regime.  Its  power, 
derived  from  the  United  States,  to  repress 


its  opposition  and  rig  elections  would  be 
ended.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam 
would  then,  for  the  first  time,  have  it 
within  their  power  to  elect  a  popular 
government  that  could  make  peace.  The 
120-day  period  will,  in  other  words,  give 
the  non-Communist  Vietnamese  the  time 
to  put  their  house  in  order  before  mak- 
ing a  settlement  with  the  PRG. 

The  objection  to  a  military  aid  cutoff 
has  always  been  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  PRG  will  forget  the 
peace  agreement  and  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  overwhelm  Saigon  by  mihtary 
force.  Many  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
do  not  believe  this.  In  the  first  place, 
as  they  point  out,  it  was  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  PRG  who  wrote  the 
poUtical  articles  into  the  Paris  accord 
over  the  objection  of  Thieu   Now— as  Is 
consistent  with  their  policy  since  1960— 
their  stated  aim  is  to  gain  for  the  PRG  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  in  their  interests 
to  do  that.  The  PRG  has  lost  a  good  deal 
in  this  war,  and  they  are  weary  of  it. 
A   military   victory    might    be    possible 
against  a  corrupt,  demoralized  govern- 
ment, such  as  that  of  Nguyen  Van  Thieu. 
But  the  overthrow  of  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  peace  and  to  the  expression  of 
the    interests    of    the    non-Communist 
Vietnamese  that  form  the  majority  would 
be  difficult.   Not   only   would   the  PRG 
have    the    South    Vietnamese     people 
against  it.  but  it  would  face  a  shift  of 
international  opinion  away  from  it  and 
the   threat  of   renewed  foreign   inter- 
vention. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  our  purpose 
is  not  to  write  off  the  American  invest- 
ment of  blood  and  dollars  in  Vietnam 
but  to  redeem  it  at  long  last  by  permit- 
ting the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
determine  their  own  future.  Our  purpose 
is  not  to  abandon  the  South  Vietnamese 
but  to  aid  them.  If  peace  is  achieved  by 
a    political    settlement,    the    Congress 
would   have   good    reason    to    continue 
economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  In  Indo- 
china we  have  an  example  of  a  peaceful 
political  settlement,  and  that  is  in  Laos, 
where  with  U.S.  support  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment has  come  to  power  and  has 
ended  the  war.  To  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement   in   Vietnam    may   be   more 
difficult,  but  our  present  policy  is  leading 
only  toward  a  tragedy  similar  to  that 
which  is  taking  place  In  Cambodia.  The 
international  repercussions  of  a  military 
defeat    In    South    Vietnam    would    be 
enormous.  Time  is  nmjilng  out,  We  must 
make  our  decision  and  take  our  chance 
by  cutting  all  military  aid  to  Thieu. 
There  are  no  guarantees,  but  it  is  the 
only  chance  we  have.  Now,  before  the 
presidential  elections  in  October,  is  the 
best  moment  to  take  that  chance.  It  may 
also  be  the  last  one.  A  continuation  of 
military  assistance  for  the  Thieu  regime 
assures  more  war  and  ultimately  a  Com- 
munist takeover. 

The  cut  off  of  military  aid  for  the 
Thieu  regime  could  lead  to  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  popular  government.  Such  a 
government,  unlike  the  Thieu  regime, 
could  sustain  itself  to  a  greater  extent 
without  U.S.  aid,  and  make  peace.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  failed  to  create  such 
a  government,  the  United  States  would  be 
relieved  of  any  further  obligation  to  pur- 
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sue  self-determination.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  took  military  advantage  of 
efforts  to  elect  a  popular  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  Congress  could  re- 
consider its  cessation  of  military  assist- 
&nc6. 

This  proposal  is  the  last  chance  for 
the  United  States  to  salvage  freedom 
and  independence  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  Time  has  run  out. 


TAX  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1975— 
H.R.  2166 

AMENDMENT  NO.   221 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  a  refund  of  1974  individual  income 
taxes,  to  increase  the  low-income  allow- 
ance and  the  percentage  standard  deduc- 
tion, to  provide  a  credit  for  certain 
earned  income,  to  increase  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  siurtax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   222 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  223   AND  NO.  224 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  225  THKOtJCH  NO.  235 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Magntison)  submitted  11 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166), 
supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  236  AND  NO.   237 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself,  Mi". 
Haskell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  submitted  two  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   238 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   239 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gary  W.Hart)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    240 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  and  Mr.  Stone)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166). 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    241 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    242 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  . 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   243 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    244    AND    245 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  2  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    246    THBOUGH    256 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  11  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    258 

(Ordered  to  '.-e  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    259 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Ribicoff) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166),  supra. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fim- 
damental  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  is  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  increasing  spending  power  of  individ- 
uals and  families.  Evidence  shows  that 
low-income  families  are  those  most  likely 
to  spend,  rather  than  save,  money  gained 
from  the  tax  credit.  Yet  it  is  exactly 
those  families  who  will  be  denied  addi- 
tional money  imder  the  bill. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  2166,  as  presently 
written,  will  deny  any  additional  income 
to  working  families  who  receive  AFDC 
or  SSI  payments  because  those  pay- 
ments will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  credit  received.  Approximately  1.3 
million  heads  of  families  receiving  AFDC 
will  be  thus  affected  by  section  203(c)  of 
the  present  bill. 

Under  section  402(a)  (7)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  in  determining  eligibility 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  State  agency  must  take  into 
consideration  any  other  income  which, 
unless  specifically  excluded,  would  in- 
clude any  tax  credit  received. 

Under  section  1611(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  in  determining  eligibility 
for  supplemental  security  income  pay- 
ments— aid  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled — 
the  State  agency  must  take  into  consid- 
eration all  earned  and  unearned  income 
except  that  specifically  excluded  in  sec- 
tion 1612(b) .  That  tax  rebates  or  credits 
are  to  be  considered  as  income  unless 
specifically  exempted  can  be  concluded 


from  section  1612(b)(5)  which  specific- 
ally does  exempt  refunds  of  taxes  paid 
on  real  property  or  on  food. 

Section  203(c)  of  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  2166  specifically  states  that  the 
tax  credit  must  be  counted  as  income 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  However,  it  is  clear  that,  even 
without  the  specific  language  of  section 
203(c),  the  tax  credit  would  be  counted 
as  income  for  both  AFDC  and  SSI  recip- 
ients and,  therefore,  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  grants. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  will  result 
in  a  savings  to  the  States.  In  fact.  States 
will  realize  little  if  any  gains  since  the 
administrative  burden  of  recomputing 
welfare  grants  in  the  month  that  the 
credit  is  received  will  be  costly  to  the 
States  in  terms  of  staff  and  time. 

The  effect  of  HJR.  2166  on  the  welfare 
system  will  be  to  add  just  one  more  dis- 
incentive to  work,  in  a  system  which  al- 
ready has  little  in  it  to  encourage  em- 
plojmient. 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  may  be  more 
than  just  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in 
benefits.  In  fact,  the  credit,  considered 
as  Income,  may  end  eligibility  for  any 
cash  assistance,  which  in  turn  would  end 
eligibility  for  medicaid  and,  in  some 
States,  for  food  stamps.  Further,  since 
HEW  currently  allows  States  to  con- 
sider as  income  any  resources  available 
to  the  recipient,  the  State  may  reduce 
or  terminate  the  welfare  grant,  whether 
or  not  the  recipient  applies  for  the  tax 
credit. 

Section  203(c)  should  be  stricken  from 
the  Senate  bill.  In  its  place,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  contains  spe- 
cific language  makhig  clear  that  any 
payments  made  by  reason  of  section  43 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  as  in- 
come, receipts,  or  resources  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  in- 
dividual or  any  other  individual  for  bene- 
fits or  assistance,  or  the  amount  or  ex- 
tent of  benefits  or  assistance,  under  any 
Federal  program  or  under  any  State  or 
local  program  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds. 

In  conclusion  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  amendment  adds  nothing  to  the  cost 
of  this  bUl.  It  simply  strikes  a  section 
which  would  discourage  our  poor  from 
working. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   260 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.)  „        .  „ 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166> .  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  262 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  ^      ^,       ,, 

Mr.  PHIUP  A.  HART  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Percy) 
submitted  an  amendment  tatended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2166),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    263 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    264    AND    265 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  HOLUNOS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  2166) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   266,    267,    AND   268 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166).  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    269 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  A.  HART  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Percy) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2166) , 
supra. 

ABIENOMENT  NO.    270 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  (for  Mr.  Bumpers)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gary  W.  Hart)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166), 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    271 


amendment  drawn  up  to  meet  that  ob- 
jective. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  soon  on  the 
question  of  what  changes  are  needed  in 
the  natural  gas  laws.  I  would  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  study  the  op- 
tions avaUable  so  that  we  may  reach  a 
reasonable  decision  on  what  action  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  amendment  be  printed  hi  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  272 
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(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bitmpers, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Nunn)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) , 
supra. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    273    AND    274 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166),  supra. 


NATURAL    GAS    PRODUCTION    AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1975 

AMENDMENT    NO.     272 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oil  and  Gas  Production 
and  Distribution  has  reported  S.  692,  the 
Natural  Gas  Production  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1975,  to  the  full  Commerce 
Committee.  The  full  committee  has  met 
in  several  markup  sessions  on  this  bill. 
It  IS  anticipated  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee  prior  to  the  up- 
coming recess. 

After  the  subcommittee  finished  mark- 
up, we  held  2  days  of  hearings  to  have  the 
benefit  of  expert  testimony  on  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  bill.  The  testimony  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  concept  of  de- 
regulation of  new  natural  gas  if  we  are  to 
increase  supplies  and  decrease  wasteful 
consumption  of  this  resource. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  rejected 
the  substitute  I  offered  which  would  de- 
regulate new  natural  gas.  I  intend  to 
bring  this  bill  up  again  when  the  natural 
gas  legislation  comes  to  the  floor.  In  the 
event  that  the  Senate  does  not  agree  to 
deregulation,  then  I  mtend  to  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  I  am  introducing  today 

This  biU  was  drafted  after  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  March  18.  WhUe 
the  PPC  strongly  endorses  deregulation 
their  second  option  Is  a  phased  deregu- 
lation of  new  natural  gas.  I  have  had  this 


StrUce  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural 
Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1975." 

Sec.  2.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  ( 15  U  S  C  717 
et  seq)  is  amended  by  (1)  strUtlng  out  sec- 
tion 24  thereof  (15  U.S.C.  717w);  (2)  re- 
designating sections  1  through  23  thereof  (15 
U.S.C.  717-717V)  as  sections  2  through  24 
thereof:  and  (3)  inserting  therein  thefoUow- 
Ing  new  section  1 : 

"SHORT  TITLE" 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Natural  Gas  Act'." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  Act  (15  USC 
717b),  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  "The" 
at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  immediately  after  "(b)"  the 
following:  "(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and  (2) 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Subsequent  to  the  establishment  by 
the  Commission  of  a  national  ceiling  for 
rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  or  transfer  to 
natural  gas  companies  of  new  natural  gas. 
pursuant  to  section  25  of  this  Act,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  prescribe  or 
determine  rates  and  charges  for  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  to  a  natural  gas  company  for  re- 
sale in  Interstate  commerce  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 4,  5.  6  and  8  of  this  Act,  shall  cease  to 
exist  with  respect  to.  and  shall  not  apply  to 
new  natural  gas.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  Amendments  of  1975  shall 
modify  or  affect  the  Commission's  authority 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  Act  to  regulate  the  transportation  or 
sale  In  interstate  commerce  for  resale  of  old 
natural  gas.". 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717a)  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (7)-(9)  as  paragraphs  (10)-(12).  and 
by  inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(7)  'New  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
sold  or  delivered  by  a  producer  In  Interstate 
commerce  (1)  which  is  dedicated  to  Interstate 
commerce  for  the  first  time  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 1975.  (11)  which  is  continued  in  inter- 
state commerce  after  the  expiration  of  a  con- 
tract and  by  its  own  terms  (and  not  through 
the  exercise  of  any  power  to  terminate  or 
renegotiate  contained  therein)  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  such  natural  gas  existing  as  of 
such  date,  or  (lU)  which  is  produced  from 
wells  commenced  after  such  date; 

"(8)  'Old  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
other  than  new  natural  gas. 

"(9)  'Affiliate'  means  any  person  directly 
or  indirectly  controlling,  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  or  ownership  with  any 
other  person,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion through  its  rulemaking  authority.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  this  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
717c(a)).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
rates  and  charges  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived by  natural  gas  companies  for  or  in 
connection  with  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 


new  natural  gas  shaU  be  deemed  Just  and 
reasonable,  if  they  do  not  exceed  the  appU. 
cable  national  ceiUng  in  effect  at  the  time 
when  such  new  natural  gas  is  either  first  sold 
or  transferred  under  such  contract  to  a  nat- 
xiral  gas  company  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Commission  issued  under  section  25  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  rates  and 
charges  in  excess  of  such  applicable  national 
ceiling  may  be  authorized  by  the  Commission 
to  provide  special  relief  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary expenses  that  could  not  be  anticipated 
at  the  time  the  applicable  national  ceUlne 
was  established.". 

(b)   Section  5(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
redesignated  by  this  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  717c (e) ) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   sentence:    "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
power  (1)  to  deny,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
rates  and  charges  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived by  any  natural  gas  company  for  or  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  new  natural  gas 
or  that  portion  of  the  rates  and  charges  of 
such  company  which  relate  to  such  sale  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  rates  or  charges 
or  such  portion  thereof,  exceed  the  appli- 
cable national  celling  established  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
25  of  this  Act.  or  exceed  the  rates  and  charges 
or  such  portion  thereof,  made,  demanded  or 
received  by  any  person  who  is  not  affiliated 
with  such  natural  gas  company;  or  (2)   to 
order  a  decrease  in  the  rate  or  charge  made 
demanded,  or  received  for  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  old  natural  gas  by  a  natural  gaa  oojapany 
If  such  rate  or  charge  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously determtaed  or  deemed  to  be  just  and 
reasonable  pursuant  to  this  Act.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
redesignated  by  this  Act  (15  U.S.C  71 7d)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  In  any  case  where  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany purchases  natural  gas  from  an  affiliate 
the  Commission  may  disallow,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  rates  or  charges  made,  demanded  op 
received  by  such  natural  gas  company  for  or 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  new  nat- 
ural gas.  to  the  extent  that  the  rates  or 
charges  made,  demanded,  or  received  by  such 
afflUlate  exceed  rates  or  charges  for  new  nat- 
ural gas  which  are  made,  demanded,  or  re- 
ceived by  persons  not  affiliated  with  such 
natural  gas  company.". 

Sec.  7.  The  Natural  Gas  Act.  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"National  Celling  Rates  and  Charges 
"Sec.  25.  (a)  The  Conunlasion  shaU,  within 
180  days  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  pursuant  to  rulemaking  procedures 
under  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  653  et  seq.).  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  national  celling  for  rates 
and  charges  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  new 
natural  gas  to  nattiral  gas  companies  for 
sales  or  transfers  of  new  natural  gas  made 
from  January  1.  1975  through  December  31, 
1978  In  establishing  a  Just  and  reasonable 
national  celling  the  Commission  shaU  con- 
sider the  following  factors,  and  only  those 
factors : 

(1)  the  prospective  costs  attributable  to 
the  exploration,  development,  production, 
gathering,  and  sale  of  natural  gas; 

(2)  the  rates  and  charges  necessary  to 
encourage  the  optimum  level  of  exploration, 
development,  production,  gathering,  and 
maintenance  of  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas; 

(3)  the  promotion  of  sound  conservation 
practices  in  natural  gas  consumption  neces- 
sary to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
supply  of  energy  resources  at  reasonable 
pric-i  to  the  consumer;  and 

(4)  the  rates  and  charges  that  wUl  pro- 
tect consumers  of  natural  gas  from  price 
increases  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  ceiling  during  periods  of  actiial  or 
anticipated  shortages,  exceed  the  rates  and 
charges  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives 
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of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  through  December  31.  1976.  the 
price  as  determined  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  not  less  than  50  cents  per  Mcf  and  not 
more  than  90  cents  per  Mcf. 

"(2)  From  January  1,  1977.  through 
December  31,  1978,  the  price  as  determined 
by  the  Commission  shall  not  be  less  than 
70  cents  per  Mcf  and  not  more  than  $1.35 
per  Mcf. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  the 
national  ceiling  for  rates  and  charges  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  to  natural  gas  companies  of 
new  natiu'al  gas  and  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  December  31, 
1976,  and  each  year  thereafter. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPCNSOR  OP 

AN  AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  149,  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2166) . 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate two  hearings  scheduled  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  18:  S.  876,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1976. 

April  25:  S.  209,  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
lard  H.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  Nicole  J.  Allen. 

S.  217.  to  repeal  the  act  of  May  10, 1926 
(44  Stat.  498) ,  relating  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  certain  lands  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

S.  557,  to  declare  that  certain  land  of 
the  United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  is  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Laguna  Pueblo. 

The  hearings  on  these  measures  will  be 
held  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Build- 
ing and  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m.  Both 
hearings  are  open  to  the  general  public. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SALVAGE  OP  RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE 
BY  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  comment  and  dis- 
cussion in  the  media  regarding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  salvaging  the  sunken  Russian  subma- 
rine in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  knew  about, 
gave  surveillance,  and  fully  supported 
this  project  from  its  beginning.  It  was  a 
highly  valuable  undertaking  and  of  the 
highest  Interest.  It  invaded  no  one's 
rights. 

Although  this  effort  was  not  a  total 
success,  it  was  nevertheless  a  partial 
success  and  the  results  that  were  ob- 
tained have  proven  to  be  of  value  in  our 
intelligence  knowledge.  Rather  than  be- 
ing criticized,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  should  be  highly  commended  for 
this  undertaking.  This  is  the  type  of  job 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  for 
which  the  Agency  was  created. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  March 


20  comments  on  the  value  of  this  imder- 
taking. 

It  Is  highly  unfortunate  that  intelli- 
gence, by  Its  very  nature,  must  be  secret 
to  be  successful.  It,  therefore,  cannot  be 
published  and  thereby  made  available  to 
potential  foreign  enemies.  I  would 
emphasize  that  there  is  nothing  about 
this  project  for  which  any  apology  is 
needed. 

President  Ford,  as  well  as  all  Presi- 
dents, must  have  Intelligence  sources 
and  gather  it  through  his  agents  and 
other  technical  means.  I  regret  the  sever- 
ity of  the  attacks  which  are  due  in  part 
to  lack  of  information.  However,  highly 
sensitive  intelligence  cannot  be  shared 
too  broadly. 


THE  CIA  AND  PROJECT  JENNIFER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  over  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  recover  a  Soviet  submarine  from  the 
fioor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  surprising 
and  disturbing.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  the  propriety  of  this  action.  In 
attempting  to  obtain  the  useful  infor- 
mation that  was  known  or  suspected  to 
be  amid  the  wreckage  of  the  vessel,  the 
CIA  was  only  performing  the  intelli- 
gence-gathering functions  for  which  it 
was  created.  Apparently,  there  are  some 
pe(^le  in  this  country  so  hostile  to  the 
CIA  that  they  will  seize  any  opportunity, 
however  inappropriate,  to  discredit  it.  I 
can  only  deplore  this  attitude. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  were  so  trusting 
and  peaceable  that  secret  intelligence 
was  unnecessary.  It  would  also  be 
wrong — dangerously  wrong.  Other  na- 
tions, especially  Commimist  ones,  are 
constantly  spying  on  us,  hoping  to  gain 
insights  into  our  Government  and  mili- 
tary operations  that  might  be  useful  in 
war  or  diplomticy.  A  simple  regard  for 
survival  requires  us  to  engage  in  the 
same  activities.  It  is  a  matter  of  self- 
defense.  In  recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental reality  of  world  affairs,  the  CIA 
was  founded  after  World  War  n.  Now. 
as  then,  it  deserves  our  support.  We  all 
have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  success- 
ful fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

That  mission  clearly  includes  such 
projects  as  the  raising  of  the  Soviet 
submarine — code  named  Project  Jenni- 
fer. Although  this  enterprise  was  only 
partially  successful,  it  yielded  a  signifi- 
cant amoimt  of  valuable  information. 
Much  more  might  have  been  gained.  In- 
deed, it  still  may  be.  Instead  of  condemn- 
ing Project  Jennifer,  we  should  be  prais- 
ing it.  It  represents  not  only  an  impres- 
sive technological  achievement,  but  a 
timely  reassurance  of  the  vigilance  and 
initiative  of  the  American  intelligence 
community. 

Mr.  President,  a  thoughtful  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  Project  Jennifer  ap- 
peared today  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Project  Jennifer 

The  Central  InteUlgence  Agency's  assign- 
ment is  to  further  the  security  of  the  United 


States  by  le«u7iing  as  much  as  it  can  about 
the  capabilities  and  Intentions  of  potential 
foreign  foes,  the  most  powerful  of  which  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been  common  knowl- 
edge for  many  years  now — at  least  since  an 
American  U-2  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Siberia  fifteen  years  ago — that  both  sides 
use  the  latest  technological  achievements  to 
spy  on  each  ot^3r. 

Soviet  and  American  intelligence  satellites 
course  through  the  skies  daily  taking  In- 
credibly sharp  pictures  of  earth  100  miles 
or  more  below.  The  late  Premier  Khrushchev 
once  even  publicly  offered  to  exchange  Soviet 
spy  satellite  pictures  for  corresponding  Amer- 
ican photographs  taken  from  space.  The  most 
effective  modern  intelligence  agents  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  electronic  engineers  than 
Mata  Harls. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  tale 
of  the  Qlomar  Explorer — the  C.I.A.  ship  that 
masqueraded  as  the  property  of  Howard 
Hughes — must  be  Judged.  The  basic  idea 
behind  Project  Jeruilfer — ^the  code  name 
used — was  certainly  imaginative:  to  locate 
and  raise  from  the  ocean  bottom  three  miles 
deep  a  Soviet  submarine  that  had  sunk  in 
1968.  After  much  behind-the-scenes  debate, 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  was  taken;  the 
Glomar  Explorer  was  built  and  a  st>eci£Llized 
new  technology  was  created;  and  then  last 
year  the  attempt  was  made. 

This  really  brilliant  effort  unfortunately 
fell  short  of  full  success,  though  it  is  still 
a  major  technological  feat  that  a  substantial 
jxjrtion  of  the  sunken  Soviet  submarine  was 
brought  to  the  surface.  If  the  full  submarine 
could  have  been  recovered  (and  it  still  may 
be) ,  it  would  have  been  a  master  Intelligence 
accomplishment. 

This  complex  and  fascinating  technologi- 
cal adventure  demonstrates  that,  once  again, 
American  technology  has  brought  a  hitherto 
Inaccessible  environment  into  the  ambit  of 
man's  future  activity.  It  also  underlines  the 
need  for  a  body  of  appropriate  international 
law.  so  that  economic  activity — such  as  the 
deep  sea  mining  the  Qlomar  Explorer  was  al- 
legedly engaged  in — can  be  carried  out  in 
this  new  environment  and  future  clttshes  of 
rival  national  interests  and  power  can  be 
avoided. 

The  story  is,  fiu-thermore.  a  useful  re- 
minder of  how  essential  good  intelligence  is 
for  the  national  security  m  a  world  of  nu- 
clear weap>ons,  nuclear  submarines  and 
hydrogen  bomb-tipped  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles. The  C.I.A.  Is  only  to  be  conamended  for 
this  extraordinary  effort  to  carry  out  Its  es- 
sential mission. 


NEBRASKA  SCULPTURES  ON  THE 
INTERSTATE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration.  Mr.  John 
Warner,  was  recently  in  my  home  State 
of  Nebraska  to  officially  recognize  a 
unique  artistic  endeavor — the  Nebraska 
sculptures  on  the  interstate  program. 

This  project  will  feature  12  specially 
commissioned  scuptures  displayed  at  rest 
stops  along  Interstate  80.  which  runs 
through  Nebraska.  In  an  address  in  Lin- 
coln on  March  6,  Mr.  Warner  described 
the  project  this  way: 

It  has  freed  art  from  its  traditional  con- 
fine— the  museum,  and  relocated  it  in  a  rest 
stop  setting  where  residents  of  Nebraska 
and  more  than  six  million  annual  visitors 
can  relax  and  enjoy  both  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  area  and  the  creativity  of  the  artist. 
This  program  is  a  landmark  in  the  arts  for 
it  will  provide  many  citizens  who  may  not 
have  access  to  cultural  centers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  some  of  the  finest  art 
in  a  convenient  setting.  It  accomplishes  an- 
other goal  of  the  Bicentennial  in  the  arts 
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which  is   to  bring   them  to  the  maximum 
number  of  people. 

In  a  press  conference  earlier  in  the 
day.  Mr.  Warner  paid  tributes  to  the 
Bicentennial  plans  rank  among  the  best 
in  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  add  now  what  I  have 
said  many  times  before:  The  spirit  pa- 
triotism, and  enthusiasm  embodied  in 
the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
birthday  are  second  to  none  in  Nebraska. 
I  am  proud  and  gratified  that  the  people 
of  Nebraska  have  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  observance.  They  are  to 
be  commended.  Mr.  Warner  is  also  to 
be  praised  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  thie 
Bicentennial  Celebration.  His  dedication, 
hard  work,  and  enthusiasm  are  examples 
for  us  all.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to 
his  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Warner's  re- 
marks at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  March  6, 
1975,  and  a  copy  of  an  Omaha  World- 
Herald  article  of  the  same  date,  entitled. 
"Bicentem;iial  Director  Praises  States 
Plan,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Good  afternoon  Governor  and  Mrs.  Exon, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  take  part  in  this  cere- 
mony which  recognizes  such  a  constructively 
unique  and  creative  aspect  of  our  country's 
Bicentennial. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  you 
last  week  at  our  National  Bicentennial  Con- 
ference In  Washington.  D.C.  After  working 
with  you  and  other  representatives  of  the 
State  Commissions,  I  am  even  more  positive 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  Bicentennial  then 
I  was  before.  I  am  now  certain  that  most 
Americans  have  heard  of  the  Bicentennial, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  this  memorable  event. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Conference  was 
much  more  to  me  and  all  members  of  the 
ARBA  staff  than  a  Bicentennial  pep  rally. 
It  was  a  learning  experience  for  all.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  diversity  of 
the  people  involved  in  the  Bicentennial  and 
the  variety  of  programs  they  are  creating. 
Perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other 
media,  the  arts  reflect  the  diversity  of  the 
American  people.  The  arts  are  Integral  to 
the  Bicentennial.  They  reflect  our  past,  lend 
special  Joy  to  our  celebration,  and  provide 
insight  into  our  future.  The  major  goal  es- 
tablished for  the  arts  in  the  Bicentennial  is 
to  extend  the  creative  experience  Into  the 
daily  lives  of  all  of  our  people  and  to  point 
to  new  directions  between  the  American  arts 
and  the  American  community. 

The  Nebraska  Sculptures  on  the  Interstate 
Program  is  directed  at  accomplishing  this 
goal.  It  has  freed  art  from  its  traditional  con- 
fine— the  museum,  and  relocated  it  in  a  rest 
stop  setting  where  residents  of  Nebraska 
and  more  than  six  mUllon  annual  visitors  can 
relax  and  enjoy  both  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  area  and  the  creativity  of  the  artist. 
This  program  is  a  landmark  in  the  arts  for 
It  will  provide  many  citizens  who  may  not 
have  access  to  cultural  centers  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  some  of  the  finest  art  in 
a  convenient  setting.  It  accomplishes  another 
goal  of  the  Bicentennial  in  the  arts  which 
Is  to  bring  them  to  the  maximum  number 
of  people. 

Vital  to  the  effort  to  extend  the  creative 
experience  into  the  dally  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple is  the  Involvement  of  people  in  their 
own  communities.  The  Interstate-80  Program 
goes  directly  to  the  people  in  the  communi- 
ties. As  you  know,  the  plan  calls  for  the  com- 
missioning of  twelve  artists  in  residence  who 
wUl  live  in  communities  along  the  Interstate 
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during  the  creation  of  their  work.  The  learn- 
ing experience  will  be  two-fold :  ( 1 )  a  first- 
hand education  in  art  for  the  people  of  those 
communities  from  a  professional  sculptor; 
(2)  a  daily  education  for  the  sculptor  about 
the  people,  the  community,  and  the  state  of 
Nebraska. 

The  Interstate-80  Program  Is  an  experi- 
ment in  the  arts  in  that  it  attempts  to  break 
away  from  stereotypes  and  find  better  ways 
to  take  the  arts  to  the  people.  The  essential 
elements  of  this  experiment  are  the  artists, 
the  citizens,  the  businesses,  city  and  State 
government  agencies,  and  the  academic  and 
professional  communities  of  Nebraska.  Moti- 
vated by  the  belief  that  the  arts  belong  to  the 
people,  each  of  these  groups  has  contributed 
thelp  ingenuity,  their  time,  and  their  enthu- 
slam  for  the  arts  to  this  program.  The  1-80 
Program  has  already  attracted  responses 
from  over  100  artists,  contributions  from  the 
business  community,  and  the  involvement  of 
various  civic  and  state  organizations. 

This  Nebraska  project  embodies  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  Bicentennial: 

It  is  indigenous  and  appropriate  to  this 
great  plains  country. 

It  brings  all  parts  of  the  communities  to- 
gether in  ix  common  striving  toward  a  com- 
mon goal. 

In  its  contribution  to  contemporary  Ameri- 
can sculpture  and  in  the  works  of  art  which 
wUl  be  produced,  it  leaves  u  residual  benefit 
to  each  community  and  to  the  State  and  its 
people  long  after  the  Bicentennial  has  passed 
into  history. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  personal,  and  offi- 
cial thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Bicentennial  Commission,  the  Nebraska  Arts 
Council,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
corporations  and  civic  groups  who  have  had 
the  foresight,  the  generosity,  and  the  patriot- 
ism to  makethe  Interstate-80  Sculpture  Pro- 
gram a  reality. 

It  is  my  very  real  pleasure.  Mr.  Varner.  to 
present  to  you  this  Certificate  of  Recognition 
and  this  Bicentennial  flag,  and  I  wish  you 
and  all  associated  with  the  Interstate-80  Pro- 
gram success  in  your  experiment  to  bring  the 
arts  to  the  people  during  the  Bicentennial 
and  long  after. 


Bicentennial  Director  Praises  State's 

I*LAN 

(By  Titus  Fisher) 

The  administrator  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration  said  in 
Omaha  Wednesday  that  participation  in  the 
United  States'  200th  anniversary  celebration 
has  been  "quite  impressive"  and  that  Nebras- 
ka's plans  rank  among  the  Ijest. 

"There  are  7,000  Bicentennial  events  under 
way  through  the  country,"  said  John  W. 
Warner  of  Washington.  D.C,  "and  the 
Nebraska  Interstate  80  sculpture  project  Is 
among  the  finest  to  be  found  in  America." 

The  Nebraska  project  will  feature  12  spe- 
cially commissioned  sculptures  displayed  at 
rest  stops  along  the  highway  system. 

OMAHA    BIRTHPLACES 

Warner  also  cited  the  Omaha-Douglas 
County  Bicentennial  Commission  for  plans 
to  dedicate  the  Omaha  birthplaces  of  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  Malcolm  X,  the  late  black 
civil  rights  leader. 

Warner,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
commented  during  a  press  conference  at 
Eppley  Airfield.  Attending  the  conference 
were  Mayor  Zorlnsky,  County  Commissioner 
George  Buglewlcz.  Prank  Harrington  of  Kan- 
sas City,  the  Bicentennial  regional  director, 
and  Eugene  Leahy,  Omaha-Douglas  County 
Bicentennial  chairman. 

Both  Warner  and  Zorlnsky  took  issue  with 
doubts  that  the  Bicentennial  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  troubled  economy. 

city    PROJECTS 

"Look  around  our  city,"  said  Zorlnsky. 
"There  are  many  projects  going  on  in  1975." 
he  said,  mentioning  among  others  the  con- 


struction of  a  new  downtown  library.  "We 
(in  Omaha)  don't  have  our  heads  in  the 
sand." 

Warner  said  Bicentennial  projects  will  de- 
crease unemployment.  "Millions  of  people  are 
working  in  the  Bicentennial,  and  these  are 
quick  Jobs." 

"If  you're  Involved,  you  tend  to  pay  at- 
tention, read  history  and  learn  about  thlB 
country,"  he  said,  "We've  overcome  greater 
problems  In  the  past. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
more  than  parades  out  of  the  Bicentennial, 
and  there  are  1,000  new  projects  getting  un- 
derway each  month." 

rUNDS    APPROPRIATED 

Warner  said  $18.8  million  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  Bicentennial  projects 
throughout  the  country  and  another  $4  mil- 
lion has  Ijeen  raised  by  the  government 
through   the  sale  of  Bicentennial  artifacts. 

He  said  the  money  was  divided  evenly 
among  the  50  states.  But  he  said  the  Bicen- 
tennial would  be  conducted  mainly  "by  the 
volunteer  spirit  of  the  people." 

Douglas  County  and  the  City  of  Omaha 
have  appropriated  a  total  of  $25,000  to  be 
matched  by  local  businessmen  for  financing 
local  f  ojects  through  1976,  Leahy  said.  The 
program,  divided  into  three  broad  areas,  In- 
cludes 83  recommended  projects. 

Robert  Handy,  executive  director  of  the 
local  commission,  said  the  programs  will  be 
discussed  at  a  public  meeting  March  15  at 
the  MUo  Bail  Center  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha. 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  THE  GEORGIA 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
AND  THE  GEORGIA  SENATE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Georgia  Senate  have  each  passed  a 
number  of  resolutions  pertaining  to  var- 
ious matters  of  local.  State,  and  national 
concern.  On  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  of  those  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  No.  340 
A  resolution  pertaining  to  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972; 
and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972  provides  for 
the  regulation  of  pesticides  based  upon  the 
categories  of  "general  use"  and  "restricted 
use";  and 

Whereas,  the  Act  requires  certification  of 
"restricted  use"  pesticide  applicators  prior 
to  purchase  or  application  of  any  such  pesti- 
cide: and 

Whereas,  it  appears  as  though  most  pesti- 
cides will  be  included  within  the  "restricted 
use"  category,  even  though  the  definition  of 
that  category  In  the  Federal  Act  Justly  and 
fairly  applies  to  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  extremely  hazardous  products:  and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  this  Inclusion  is  to 
require  most  farmers  in  this  State  to  be  cer- 
tified, even  though  the  greater  number  of 
these  farmers  would  be  required  to  undergo 
unnecessary  training  in  order  to  meet  Envir- 
onmental Protection  Agency  standards  of 
competency;    and 

Whereas,  such  training  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  the  procedures  and  pro- 
grams necessary  to  implement  this  training 
would  place  tremendous  administrative  and 
economic  burdens  on  this  State;  and 

Whereas,  pesticide  use  history  in  Georgia 
does  not  warrant  the  placing  of  such  bur- 
dens upon  this  State;  and 
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Whereas,  all  State  legislatures  will  be 
forced  In  their  next  sessions  either  to  pass 
enabling  legislation  to  implement  the  Fed- 
eral Act  or  to  take  some  alternative  course  of 
action  to  secure  changes  in  the  Federal  Law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  Body  recognizes 
the  need  for  regulation  of  commercial  pesti- 
cide applicators  but  totally  rejects  the  need 
or  requirement  for  private  applicator  cer- 
tification. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Bod|^  seeks 
the  support  of  legislatures  of  all  our  sister 
states  In  securing  the  necessary  changes  in 
legislation  from  Congress  which  would  elim- 
inate the  provisions  for  private  applicator 
certification  In  the  Federal  Environmental 
Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972  or  exempt  our 
farmers  from  these  provisions. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  House  re- 
quests the  earliest  possible  consideration  of 
this  problem  by  our  sister  states  and  that 
an  immediate  formal  response  be  forwarded 
to  this  General  Assembly. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  appropriate 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Chairmen  of 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states;  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  of  the  several  states;  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Georgia  Congressional  dele- 
gation. 

HJl.    No.    287 
A  resolution  commending  the  United  Service 

Organizations,  Inc.,  (USO)  and  expressing 

support  of  its  work;   and  for  other  pur- 

pyoses 

Whereas,  since  1941,  USO  has  demonstrated 
the  concern  of  the  civilian  community  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Georgia  and  of  all 
America  who  serve  in  the  nation's  armed 
forces;  and 

Whereas,  USO  serves  the  social  welfare,  ed- 
ucational, recreational,  religious  and  spirit- 
ual needs  of  all  servicemen  and  women,  in 
times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas,  the  military  is  today,  as  ever,  a 
transient  society  In  which  the  majority  of  its 
members  seldom  have  strong  personal  roots 
in  civilian  communities;  and 

Whereas,  USO  maintains  the  essential  mll- 
Itary-dvlUan  link  by  providing  a  bridge  of 
communication  and  Interaction;  offers  as- 
sistance, friendship  and  counseling  at  more 
than  130  centers,  airport  lounges,  information 
desks  and  fleet  centers  In  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world;  provides  a  retreat  dur- 
ing off-duty  hours  for  service  personnel  and 
their  families;  acts  as  a  link  and  a  catalyst 
enabling  active  military  personnel  to  partic- 
ipate in  meaningful  civilian  community  pro- 
grams for  the  public  good;  and  fulfills  a  mul- 
titude of  human  needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  services  provided  by  USO  are 
vital  to  the  morale  and  welfare  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces,  and  are  of- 
fered by  no  other  civilian  agency;  and 

Whereas,  USO  deserve  the  full  support  of 
the  American  public  In  carrying  out  its  im- 
portant services  and  programs. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia  that  the  members  of 
this  Body  do  hereby  commend  USO  and  go 
on  record  as  strongly  supporting  Its  work  as 
a  voluntary  expression  of  the  enduring  con- 
cern of  the  American  p>eopIe  for  those  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  moral  and 
energetic  support  of  this  Body  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the 
USO. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  appropriate 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation;  the 
National  USO;  each  USO  organization  In 
Georgia;  and  each  United  Fund  and  United 
Way  organization  In  Georgia. 


H.R.  No.  295 
A    resolution    lorging    the    Administrator   of 

Veterans  Affairs  to  acquire  acreage  at  Fort 

GlUem  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 

national  cemetery:  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  Public  Law  93-43,  approved  June 
18,  1973.  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  acquire  additional  land 
for  the  establishment  of  national  cemeteries; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery 
in  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  been  closed  for  In- 
terments since  October  1970;  and 

Whereas,  Ander.sonville  National  Cemetery 
is  the  only  other  national  cemetery  In  Geor- 
gia, and  it  is  located  In  a  remote  area  in 
Middle  Georgia:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  approxi- 
mately 600,000  resident  veterans  who  would, 
if  burial  space  were  available,  take  advantage 
of  this  benefit  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery:  and 

Whereas,  the  Atlanta  area  is  more  cen- 
trally located  in  the  Southeastern  United 
States  and  near  the  geographic  center  of 
Standard  Federal  Region  IV:  and 

Whereas,  Fort  GiUem  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600  acres  located  between  State 
Routes  42  and  54  in  the  City  of  Forest  Park; 
and 

Whereas,  the  release  of  200  to  500  acres 
on  the  west  side  of  Port  GUlem  would  not 
materially  affect  the  permanent  structures 
or  the  operations  at  Fort  GUlem. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  hereby  urged  to  Initiate 
a  request  to  the  Department  of  Defense  seek- 
ing the  release  of  200  to  500  acres  of  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Fort  Glllem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  metropolitan  Atlanta  area. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  an  appro- 
priate copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Howard  H.  "Bo"  Callaway;  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation. 


HH.  No.  ?96 
A  resolution  xirglng  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  to  do  nothing  to  compromise 

the  freedom  or  security  of  the  Republic  of 

China;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  expelled, 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  membership  and  seated  In  their  place 
a  delegation  from  the  Communist  govern- 
ment which  occupies  mainland  China;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  In  recent  years  established  contact  with 
the  leaders  of  said  Communist  government; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  always  been  a  law  abiding  member  of 
the  community  of  nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  built  a  successful,  prosperous, 
free  economy  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  half  cen- 
tury of  revolution.  Invasion  and  civil  war  and 
now  serve  as  an  Important  trading  partner 
of  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  China  is  of  great 
strategic  Importance  In  the  defense  of  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  has  always  utilized 
its  military  power  in  the  Interests  of  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  been  among  the  most  trusted 
friends  and  allies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  the  founding  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public sixty-two  years  ago. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  hereby 
strongly  urged  to  do  nothing  which  would 
compromise  the  freedom  or  seciulty  of  the 
Republic  of  China  or  Its  people. 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  23 
A    resolution    relative   to    the    "Love    Bug" 

infestation  in  Georgia;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Whereas,  the  "Love  Bug",  sclentflcally 
Known  as  Plecla  Nearctlca,  has  Infested 
Georgia  to  the  degree  of  causing  a  hazard  to 
motorists  and  a  nuisance  to  residents  In  af- 
fected areas;  and 

Whereas,  such  bugs  are  damaging  the  ex- 
terior of  motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas,  such  Insects  are  detrimental  to 
the  toiu-lst  business  In  Georgia  and  sur- 
rounding States. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
that  the  members  of  this  Body  do  hereby 
urge  the  Federal  Government  to  work  toward 
Implementing  a  research  program  to  find  a 
pesticide  that  wUl  eradicate  the  "Love  Bug" 
and  at  the  same  time  not  have  a  detrlmentsU 
ecological  effect  on  our  State. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

Senate  RESOLtrnoN  76 
A   resolution   encouraging   continuation    of 

responsible  programs  for  the  eradication 

of  fire  ants;  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas,  Mirex  has  been  proven  to  be  an 
effective  pesticide  In  the  elimination  of  fire 
ants:  and 

Whereas,  fire  ants  are  detrimental  to 
human  life,  livestock,  field  crops,  pastures 
and  wildlife,  and  have  been  known  to  kill 
newborn  animals  and  birds  which  nest  on 
the  ground;  and 

Whereas,  in  those  sections  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  In  which  Mlrex  has  been  used  there 
Is  no  evidence  which  indicates  that  wildlife 
has  been  damaged  by  the  use  of  this  pes- 
ticide; and 

Whereas,  this  Nation  cannot  grow  adequate 
food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation's  needs  without 
the  use  of  i>esticide:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  various  clubs  and 
other  organizations  have  taken  actions  to 
hinder  the  use  of  Mlrex  without  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
fire  ant  problem  In  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  can  eradi- 
cate fire  ants  from  the  State  if  the  State  is 
allowed  to  pursue  Its  Mlrex  spraying  program 
without  Interruption. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  Body  urges  and  encourages  the 
Federal  Government,  and  particularly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  take  every 
action  possible  to  allow  continuation  of  re- 
sponsible programs  for  the  eradication  of 
fire  ants. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
members  of  the  Georgia  Congressional 
Delegation. 


Senate  Resolittion  98 

A   resolution   expressing  opposition   to   the 
President's  proposal  relative  to  the  school 
lunch  program;  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  the  Georgia  Senate  believes  that 

school  lunches  are  Important  for  all  chU- 

dren  and  an  essential  part  of  the  child's 

education;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate's  concern  has  led  to 

State  support  which  has  helped  keep  the 

sale  price  within  the  reach  of  Georgia  chU- 

dren;  and 
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Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  through  his  1976  Budget  Message  has 
proposed  the  repeal  of  legislation  that  makes 
federal  assistance  available  for  lunches  for 
paying  children,  and  ctus  back  assistance  for 
poor  children;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposal.  If  Implemented, 
would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  middle  Income  fam- 
ily budget  would  be  further  depressed  by 
having  to  pay  thirty  cents  more  per  lunch. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  members  of  this  Body  express 
their  total  opposition  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  use  this  means  of  cutting  the  budg- 
et and  reject  any  curtailment  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation  are 
hereby  urged  to  vigorously  oppose  and  work 
for  the  defeat  of  any  measure  to  reduce  the 
child  nutrition  program  and  to  seek  to  sus- 
tain and  strengthen  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  children  of  America. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy 
of  this  Resolution  to  each  member  of  thj 
Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 


Senate  Resolution  138 
A   resolution   urging   the   Administrator   of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  acquire  acreage  at  Fort 
Gillem  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
national  cemetery;  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas,  Public  Law  93-43,  approved  June 
18,  1973,  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  acquire  additional  land  for 
the   establishment   of   national   cemeteries; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Marietta  National  Cemetery 
In  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  been  closed  for 
Interments  since  October  1970;  and 

Whereas,  Andersonvllle  National  Ceme- 
tery is  the  only  other  national  cemetery 
In  Georgia,  and  it  is  located  In  a  remote 
area  in  Middle  Georgia;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  ap- 
proximately 600.000  resident  veterans  who 
would.  If  burial  space  were  available,  take 
advantage  of  this  benefit  to  be  burled  in  a 
national  cemetery;    and 

Whereas,  the  Atlanta  area  Is  man  cen- 
trally located  In  the  Southeastern  United 
States  and  near  the  geographic  center  of 
Standard  Federal  Region  rV;  and 

Whereas,  Fort  Gillem  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600  acres  located  between  State 
Routes  42  and  54  In  the  City  of  R)rest  Park; 
and 

Whereas  the  release  of  200  to  500  acres  on 
the  west  side  of  Fort  GlUem  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  permanent  structures  or 
the  operations  at  Port  Gillem. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Is  hereby  urged  to  intlate  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  200  to  500  acres  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  Fort  Gillem  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  national  cemetery  In  the  metro- 
politan Atlanta  area. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transmit  an  appropriate  copy  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Howard  H.  "Bo"  Callaway;  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation. 


THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  1975,  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  issued  the  report  of  Its 
private  Panel  on  International  Informa- 
tion, Education  and  Cultural  Relations, 
headed  by  Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  In  essence 
the  report  recommends  that  the  U.S.  In- 


formation Agency  be  dismantled  and  its 
functions  and  staff  distributed  among 
three  separate  agencies.  This  report  was 
not  unanimous.  A  strong  dissent  has 
been  entered  by  one  of  the  Panel's  mem- 
bers, Edmund  A.  Gullion,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  and  Career  Minister,  retired, 
and  now  dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  in  Medford,  Mass. 
Another  Panel  member,  Leonard  Marks, 
a  former  director  of  USIA  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  refused  to  associate 
himself  with  the  final  report. 

The  question  of  how  our  public  diplo- 
macy should  be  structured  to  support  our 
national  interests  most  effectively  is  not 
a  new  one;  it  has  been  debated  for  years. 
It  has  been  Lhe  subject  of  numerous 
studies  and  reviews  over  the  past  20 
years,  and  even  now  is  being  studied  by 
the  Murphy  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy  and  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

These  studies  do  not  question  the  fact 
that  the  ability  to  communicate  eflfec- 
tlvely  with  foreign  people,  to  explain  our 
Nation,  its  institutions  and  its  pohcies  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy.  They  do  not  question 
the  fact  that  we  must  engage  in  a  sus- 
tained dialog  with  both  friends  and 
adversaries  if  we  are  to  achieve  coUec- 
tive  action  to  meet  our  common  prob- 
lems. What  is  in  question  is  how  these 
information  and  cultural  activities 
should  be  organized,  where  they  should 
be  located  and  who  should  conduct 
them.  It  is  this  question  which  is  ad- 
dressed in  Dean  Gullion's  dissenting 
views. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Dean  Gul- 
lion for  many  years.  Few  people  can 
speak  with  the  depth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  he  brings  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. Pew  have  had  more  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  practice,  problems  and 
requirements  of  American  diplomacy. 
His  distinguished  career  in  the  Foreign 
Service  spanned  more  than  35  years, 
with  assignments  on  four  continents.  He 
is  now  dean  of  one  of  our  country's  out- 
standing graduate  schools  in  interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  Edward 
E.  Murrow  Center  of  Public  Diplomacy  at 
the  Fletcher  School.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  developed  a  deep  respect  for  Dean 
Gullion's  opinions,  and  I  therefore  read 
his  closely  reasoned  dissent  with  careful 
attention. 

Since  the  issues  raised  by  the  Stanton 
report  bear  upon  vital  aspects  of  our 
public  diplomacy,  I  commend  Dean  Gul- 
lion's views  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Fletcher  School  op  Law 

AND  Diplomacy, 
Medford.  Mass.,  March  7. 1975. 
Dr.  Feank  Stanton, 

Chairman,  Panel  on  International  Informa- 
tion, Education  and  Cultural  Relations. 
The  Center  for  Strategic  aiid  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.   Stanton:    WhUe  I   believe   the 
Panel  you  have  directed  with  characteristic 


vigor,  competence  and  conscience  has  per- 
formed a  true  public  service  in  its  examina- 
tion of  the  United  States  overseas  informa- 
tion effort,  I  must  dissent  from  some  of  the 
main  tendencies  of  its  review. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  parcelling  out  of 
the  corpus  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  different  sectors  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  In  thejjest 
Interest  of  the  effective  conduct  of  foreign  re- ' 
latlons  nor  of  what  can  be  termed  the  func- 
tion of  "public  diplomacy." 

Nor  do  I  think  the  time  Is  ripe  for  it  no 
matter  how  much  the  move  might  superfici- 
ally appear  to  commend  Itself  In  response  to 
a  perceived  change  In  the  International  scene 
or,  less  fundamentally,  to  a  desire  for  admin- 
istrative compactness,  regularity  and  econ- 
omy. 

Granted  the  never-qulte-satlsfled  need  for 
better  coordination  of  poUcy  and  Informa- 
tion, I  yet  believe  there  are  good  reasons  for 
preserving  a  more  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  information  function  and  the 
diplomatic  and  policy  development  func- 
tion, at  home  and  in  the  field,  than  such  a 
merger  woxild  permit. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  a  clear  line  be- 
tween traditional  govemment-to-govern- 
ment  diplomacy  and  those  forms  of  people- 
to-people  diplomacy  which  Increasingly 
characterize  international  and  Intercultural 
relations.  The  former  is  In  my  view  still  the 
core  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  It 
Involves  precision,  confidentiality,  political 
and  economic  expertise,  negotiation  and  re- 
porting, and  the  exercise  of  such  influence  as 
we  can  still  wield,  unless  we  have  completely 
mistaken  detente  for  disengagement. 

The  conduct  of  public  diplomacy,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  addressed  to  groups  outside 
government  who  play  roles  of  varying  levels 
of  Importance  In  the  affairs  of  their  coun- 
tries and  whose  contacts  with  slmUar  groups 
In  other  countries  are  knotted  Increasingly 
within  the  tightening  web  of  conununlca- 
tlons. 

Some  people  are  good  tor  one  thing,  some 
for  another.  I  need  not  in  this  space  catalogue 
the  differences  in  vocation  and  aptitude,  but 
may  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Information  or 
cultural  officer  is  more  typically  engaged 
with  a  broader  audience  and  Is  less  closely 
Identified  wlththe  policy  of  his  government 
He  deals  with  different  kinds  of  people  and 
the  mode  of  discourse  and  the  techniques 
for  effective  communication  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  government -to-government 
diplomacy. 

Working  at  some  small  remove  from  the 
Embassy  and  the  formal  apparatus  of  ad- 
vocacy and  representation  gives  the  public 
diplomatist  more  latitude,  flexibility  and  oc- 
casionally more  acceptabUlty;  at  the  same 
time,  as  Harold  Nicholson  pointed  out  and 
as  some  of  us  with  field  experience  can  testi- 
fy, the  Chief  of  Mission  and  his  political 
section  can  sometimes  use  some  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  press  and  Information 
officers. 

Abroad,  both  concerns  come  together  and 
can  be  concerted  In  the  "Country  Team." 
Presumably  a  coordination  as  effective  as  Is 
sometimes  achieved  In  this  field  group  is 
what  the  Panel  alms  at  for  Washington  But 
if  you  move  the  USIA  Into  the  Department, 
I  fear  some  other  things  wUl  happen: 

(a)  The  difference  In  function  which  1 
claim  to  be  a  good  thing  will  be  lost  or 
blurred. 

(b)  If  I  know  the  ethos  of  the  Department 
there  will  develop  a  hierarchy  of  function 
with  the  political  and  economic  taking 
precedence  over  Informational.  Your  best 
informational  officers  will  aim  for  the  politi- 
cal cone,  conforming  themselves  over  time  to 
its  concepts  and  mores.  The  political  cone 
will  tmdertake  to  Ingest  information;  how 
they  win  put  It  out  Is  a  different  speculation. 
Your  pr<^agandlst.  If  that  Is  not  a  pejora- 
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tive  term,  will  take  on  the  coloration  of  the 
careerist. 

(c)  Paradoxically,  while  the  thrust  of  the 
report  Is  toward  centralization  of  agencies, 
you  also  move  to  fragment  function.  The 
fields  of  'Information,"  "culture"  and  "edu- 
cation" are  not  separable  and  mutually  ex- 
clusive. All  are  part  of  public  diplomacy  and 
need  to  draw  upon  one  another  to  be  most 
effective  and  appealing.  The  Panel  would  ap- 
pear to  put  them  on  separate  tracks  subject 
to  separate  direction.  Those  thematic  pro- 
grams which  USIA  has  done  with  particular 
skill  utilizing  radio,  films,  press  articles,  ex- 
hibits, and  lectures  would  come  off  least  w^ 
In  the  divided  system. 

(d)  Again  paradoxically,  the  role  of  Infor- 
mation In  support  of  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives could  be  weakened  and  not  strengthened 
after  a  move  Into  State.  The  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  In  the  De- 
partment has  done  a  perceptive  and  Imagi- 
native Job  m  deffuslng  abroad  the  merits  and 
opportunities  of  our  culture  and  our  educa- 
tional system.  But  Is  it  geared  to  grappling 
with  contentious  Issues  and  to  defending  our 
system?  Or  Is  It  thought  that  this  was  never 
the  function  of  Information  or  that  It  Is 
so  no  longer? 

I  believe  we  have  been  most  effective  when 
we  have  presented  our  case  objectively  but 
have  nonetheless  presented  a  case.  Why  else 
is  USIA  In  the  business? 

And  I  believe  the  need  for  that  presentation 
Is  as  great  If  not  greater  than  It  ever  was. 
We  are  already  losing  ground. 

There  Is  nothing  I  see  either  In  the  assump- 
tions or  the  progress  of  "detente"  which 
would  warrant  the  dismantling  of  one  of  our 
key  foreign  affairs  agencies.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  those  states  which  follow  that  model 
have  not  relaxed  but  rather  tightened  their 
control  In  the  Information  they  allow  to 
reach  their  own  peoples.  Soviet  citizens  like 
Sakharov  and  Sol^henltzyn  have  testified  to 
their  dependence  on  foreign  sources,  a  phe- 
nomenon replicated  In  numerous  other  In- 
stances on  several  continents. 

What  detente  has  done  along  with  the  good 
Is  to  multiply  the  opportunities  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  have  to  carry  their  own 
informational  efforts  to  more  peoples.  More- 
over, in  the  world  of  emerging  and  develop- 
ing countries,  newly  politicized  masses  are 
choosing  the  systems  under  which  they  will 
live.  Of  course  they  are  free  to  choose  but 
they  should  be  aware  of  the  choices. 

To  many  of  these  our  system  already  seems 
less  attractive  than  It  did,  our  commitment 
to  our  own  Ideals  less  sure,  our  will  and 
our  arm  less  strong.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
relax  our  informational  effort  nor  to  lose  It 
In  the  arcane  recesses  of  the  Department. 
Members  of  the  Panel  would  doubtless  say 
this  is  not  the  intention.  But  I  believe  that 
It  will  be  so  perceived  and  that  that  will 
be  the  effect. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  analysis  applies 
equally  to  the  future  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
If  It  Is  moved  Into  closer  relation  to  the 
Department  of  State,  I  believe  both  It  and  the 
Department  would  suffer.  It  would  be  harder 
for  VOA  to  preserve  Its  aura  of  objectivity 
and  detachment  while  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise  In  trying  to  reconcile  fast  moving 
news  coverage  with  Department  clearances 
boggle  the  mind. 

As  for  the  Department,  our  "ministry  of 
external  affairs,"  I  doubt  that  It  really  wants 
to  be  hitched  to  a  broadcast  station. 

The  proposal  which  would  place  VOA  un- 
der an  "Independent"  board  would.  I  think, 
go  too  far  In  the  ooposlte  direction.  True,  It 
would  become  "less  political"  but  It  very 
probably  would  have  to  abandon  its  func- 
tion of  nrovldlng  commentary  In  sunnort  of 
United  States  foreign  policy,  and  with  it,  its 
most  Important  rationale  for  support  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  fragmentation. 


rather  than  the  consolidation,  of  American 
public  diplomacy.  The  present  structure, 
while  Imperfect,  permits  one  VOA  function, 
namely  furnishing  support  for  American 
foreign  policy,  to  coexist  with  another, 
equally  important,  the  providing  of  factual 
news  to  millions  who  otherwise  would  be 
deprived. 

Finally,  and  without  trying  here  to  em- 
bark on  a  separate  series  of  recommenda- 
tions, I  would  seek  to  conserve  an  organiza- 
tion to  which  you  yourself  have  contributed 
so  much  over  many  years,  which  has 
pioneered  a  new  kind  of  diplomacy  and  de- 
ployed It  for  peace,  and  which  has  known 
how  to  adapt  Itself  to  change.  I  would  move 
to  give  that  agency  what  It  has  not  known 
in  Its  lifetime — some  kind  of  tenure — and 
then  I  would  try  to  define  and  perfect  Its 
relations  to  the  piirposes  of  our  people  and 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EOMTTND    A.    GtTLLION, 

Foreign    Service    Officer    and    Career 
Minister  (Retired)  Dean. 


COST  OVERRUNS  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  request  for  the  1976  fiscal  year 
is  now  before  Congress  and,  as  we  are 
all  too  well  aware,  it  is  of  record  size. 
The  appropriate  committees,  including 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
are  deep  into  hearings  and  investigations 
of  their  respective  parts  of  the  budget 
request.  In  time,  full  debate  on  the  con- 
tents and  size  of  this  budget  will  take 
place  in  the  committees  and  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  which  includes 
portions  of  the  budget  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  that  the  debate — in 
committee  and  on  the  floor — will  include 
complaints  about  cost  overruns  on  ma- 
jor weapons  systems.  This  is  both  nat- 
ural and  proper.  It  has  been  the  case  ever 
since  our  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  first  re- 
quested a  compilation  of  cost  overruns 
data  in  1969. 

Before  we  really  get  into  our  annual 
floor  debate  on  the  weapons  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  would  like  to  put  the  cost 
overrun  situation  into  a  more  proper 
pei  pective  for  all  areas  of  the  national 
budget.  I  would  hope  there  could  be  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  cost 
overruns  are  not  a  property  of  the  mil- 
itary weapons  program  alone,  but  they 
infect  all  segments  of  the  economy. 

Late  last  month  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  its  first  annual  report 
on  the  financial  status  of  major  civil 
acquisitions.  This  report  indicates  that 
the  cost  overruns  for  269  major  civilian 
projects,  in  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, amounted  to  about  $57  billion 
on  a  total  cost  of  these  now  estimated 
at  about  $133  billion.  This  means  that 
these  projects  have  had  siarnificant  cost 
Increases  over  the  original  program  cost 
estimates.  Some  of  these  programs  re- 
flected cost  Increases  of  over  800  percent 
above  the  originally  estimated  cost.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  GAO  made  a 
special  effort  over  a  period  of  several 
months  for  the  agencies  to  accumulate 
this  cost  data,  since  there  are  no  quar- 


terly reports  on  the  progress  of  these 
programs  as  there  are  for  the  major 
weapon  programs. 

The  GAO  report  covers  a  variety  of 
nondefense  projects  all  over  the  country, 
including  flood  control,  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  so  forth,  as  well  as  reclamation, 
and  many  others.  For  example : 

The  extension  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  originally  planned  in 
January  1974  at  a  cost  of  $68.8  million  is 
estimated — November  1974 — at  $85.1 
million — an  overrun  of  24  percent. 

The  "Metro"  Subway  system  here  in 
Washington,  planned  in  February  1969, 
at  a  cost  of  $2.5  billion  is  estimated — 
November  1974 — at  $4.5  billion — an  over- 
run of  80  percent. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System, 
planned  in  1958  at  a  cost  of  $37.6  billion 
was  most  recently  estimated,  in  1972, 
to  cost  $76.3  billion — an  overrun  of  about 
103  percent. 

Now  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  and  do 
so  again,  that  I  do  not  condone  the  cost 
increases  on  the  military  weapon  pro- 
grams. However,  I  do  believe  that  in  this 
period  of  inflation-driven  rising  costs 
some  of  the  reasons  given  for  some  of  the 
cost  growth  on  these  weapon  programs 
may  be  valid.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  these  cost  overruns  are  not  limited 
or  peculiar  to  the  military  weapon  pro- 
grams. 

Over  the  years,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  continued  its 
close  surveillance  of  the  weapons  cost 
overruns  and  its  anaylsls  of  the  reasons 
for  each  of  them.  I  believe  this  process 
has  made  it  possible  to  focus  on  cost  in- 
creases which  were  not  readily  explain- 
able and  which  suggested  inefficiency  and 
poor  management. 

This  new  information  on  cost  overruns 
on  civil  projects,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
pleasant  news  for  the  taxpayer,  but  it 
should  underscore  the  sober  reality  that 
the  cost  problem  is  not  a  unique  disease 
of  the  militarj'  weapon  programs.  I 
would  not  try  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
of  the  individual  civil  projects  without 
developing  more  cost  data  on  them. 

However,  I  do  compliment  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  this  useful  addition  to 
annually  reported  statistics,  and  I  com- 
mend this  report,  dated  February  24, 
1975,  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  current  hearings 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  can 
report  that  we  are  making  headway,  both 
in  the  full  committee  and  in  our  sub- 
committees. I  am  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  send  the  Senate  a  military 
procurement  authorization  bill,  with  a 
comprehensive  committee  report,  by 
May  15,  as  required  by  the  new  budget 
act. 


THE  HARD  FACTS  ARE  EVADED 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ar- 
ticle recently  published  in  the  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Herald-Tribune,  Waldo  Proffitt  calls 
for  more  decisive  leadership  from  both 
the  President  and  Congress  against  t\  hat 
he  terms  the  evils  of  the  energy  crunch. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Prof- 
fitt's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TBS  Hard  Facts  Abe  Evaded 
(By  Waldo  Proffltt,  Jr.) 

With  respect  to  the  energy  componenta  of 
President  Ford's  State  of  the  Union  message, 
It  can  be  fairly  said  that  they  add  up  to 
gibberish.  They  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
facts  of  life  on  this  planet  and  In  the  nation. 
Consider  some  specifics. 
His  program  envisions  within  the  next  ten 
years  200  major  nuclear  power  plants.  Nu- 
clear power  has  Its  place  In  our  energy  ar- 
senal, and  we  shall  use  more  of  It.  But,  In 
the  present  state  of  the  art.  It  Is  a  stop-gap 
measvire.  Until  and  unless  we  fterfect  breeder 
reactors  or  harness  the  process  of  nuclear 
fusion,  It  Is  clear  that  the  world's  uranium 
supplies  are  not  going  to  last  very  much 
longer  than  oil  supplies.  As  of  now,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  we  will  bring  either 
breeders  or  fusion  on  line. 

The  President's  program  calls  for  250  ma- 
jor new  coal  mines  and  150  new  major  coal- 
flred  power  plants.  Coal  we  have.  Coal  we 
will  doubtless  mine  and  burn  in  more  and 
more  power  plants.  But  unless  we  insist  on 
stringent  air  pollution  controls — which  are 
now  feasible — we  will  sentence  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  untimely  death  each  year. 
That's  what  dirty  air  means — shorter  lives. 
The  President  gave  only  brief  mention  to 
clean  air.  He  advanced  no  proposals  for  en- 
forcing pollution  controls  on  coal  burning 
plants,  nor  did  he  provide  any  guidance  on 
how  we  go  about  deciding  how  many  years 
of  life  we  should  give  up  in  order  to  sustain 
the  gross  national  product. 

He  said  he  envisions  30  major  new  oU  re- 
fineries in  the  next  ten  years.  Thirty  re- 
fineries could  process  between  three  and  four 
billion  barrels  of  oil  a  year.  That  would 
represent  about  a  fifty  per  cent  Increase  In 
oil  consim[iptlon.  Where  is  it  coming  from? 
The  President  said  we  will  have  to  open  up 
naval  reserves  in  Alaska  and  step  up  explor- 
ation on  the  outer  continental  shelf  and  drill 
many  thousands  of  new  oil  wells.  And  we 
win.  But  we  will  be  fortunate  if  new  oil  dis- 
coveries just  enables  us  to  maintain  present 
levels  of  domestic  production. 

All  the  oU  remaining  under  the  United 
States — Alaska,  continental  shelf  and  all — Is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  100  billion 
barrels.  Much  of  that  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered and  pumped  up.  If  our  exploration  Is 
successful,  we  can  find  and  use  up  all  that 
oil  in  15  to  20  years.  But  domestic  production 
is  declining.  Large  new  discoveries  will  be 
required  to  maintain  present  production 
rates. 

Where  do  we  get  the  oil  for  the  new  re- 
fineries the  President  envisions?  Prom 
abroad?  How  does  that  square  with  his  pro- 
posal to  cut  Imports  by  two  million  barrels 
a  day?  It  does  not  compute. 

The  most  sensible  proposal  made  by  the 
President  was  to  place  a  tariff  of  three  dol- 
lars a  barrel  on  Imported  crude  and  match  It 
with  an  equal  tax  on  domeslc  crude.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  already  come  under  fire 
from  Congress,  whose  reluctance  to  face  facts 
may  exceed  that  of  the  President. 

Nowhere  In  the  President's  message  is  there 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  facing, 
not  an  energy  crisis,  but  an  energy  shortage, 
that  we  are  running  out  of  cheap  energy,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  readjust  our 
lives  and  our  lifestyles  or  we  will  not  survive. 
The  President  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  problem,  or  even  to  recognize  It.  He 
did  mention  the  need  to  conserve  energy  and 
advanced  some  programs  which  would  help 
reduce  energy  demand.  He  proposed  some 
others  which  would  move  us  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  net  result  Is  a  mishmash. 

It  leaves  us  drifting  along  on  our  energy 
binge,  with  no  plans  for  making  the  painful 


sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  consumption  of 
energy  in  line  with  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. 

President  Ford  said  rightly  that  the  State 
of  the  Union  "is  not  good." 

Unless  he  provides  firmer  leadership  than 
we  saw  last  week.  It  is  not  going  to  get  any 
better. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS   ACT 
OF  1975 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  sense  of  priority  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  Mr.  Proxmire,  has  attached 
to  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1975. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions of  which  I  am  chairman,  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  93d  Congress 
trying  to  focus  on  where  the  public  in- 
terest lies  with  respect  to  legislative  pro- 
posals for  financial  restructuring.  The 
work  of  the  subcommittee,  as  the  chair- 
man notes,  will  provide  a  solid  foimda- 
tion  for  going  forward  now  with  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
subcommittee  will  complete  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  legislation  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  legislating  responsibly 
in  an  area  of  such  fimdamental  import- 
ance. At  that  point,  I  look  forward  to  a 
thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  issues 
presented  with  the  members  of  the  fiill 
Banking  Committee. 

I  welcome  reports  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Housing  Committee,  Mr.  Reuss,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  intend  to  similarly 
attach  priority  to  financial  restructuring 
in  the  process  of  establishing  a  Study 
Commission,  comprised  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  consider 
key  areas  of  general  legislative  concern 
in  the  financial  area. 

The  cooperation  of  the  respective 
banking  and  tax-writing  committees  will 
guarantee  a  thorough  Inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  these  proposals  and  a  legisla- 
tive result  which  I  firmly  expect  will 
promote  the  public  interest. 


LEAA  ADMINISTRATOR  REPORTS 
ON  AGENCY'S  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions,  I  have  had  printed 
in  the  Record  progress  reports  issued  by 
Richard  W.  Velde,  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Velde  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
periodic  accounting  of  his  stewardship 
of  this  important  agency. 

Those  Senators  who  are  members  of 
the  Judiciary  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  particularly  the  Criminal 
Laws  and  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
Subcommittees  thereof,  are  well  aware 
of  LEAA's  significant  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  effort  to  combat  crime  and  de- 
linquency. Other  Senators,  however,  will 
find  Mr.  Velde's  most  recent  report 
highly  informative. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  take  note  of  the  policy 


position  adopted  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  at  its  recent  winter 
meeting  here  in  Washington.  That  state- 
ment said,  in  part: 

The  National  Governors'  Conference  con- 
siders the  block  grant  program  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  es- 
sential to  state  and  local  programs  for  the 
reduction  of  crime  and  dellnauency. 

The  policy  statement  went  on  to  re- 
afOrm  the  Governors'  confidence  in  the 
programs  of  the  LEAA  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  appropriations  at  least 
at  current  levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro  the 
text  of  Mr.  Velde's  statement  of 
March  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 

(By  Richard  W.  Velde,  Administrator,  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration) 
Last  September  and  again  last  December  I 
reported  to  you  about  my  priorities  for  In- 
creasing the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  help  state  and  local 
goverrunents  Improve  their  criminal  justice 
activities  and  the  progress  LEAA  has  made  in 
achieving  those  goals.  Today  Is  the  third 
such  report. 

This  press  conference  is  being  held  prl- 
marUy  to  stimulate  your  Interest  In  the 
Agency  and  its  activities.  What  is  important 
is  that  I  make  myself  available  to  you  regu- 
larly to  teU  you  what  LEAA  is  doing  and 
planning  and  to  answer  jaax  questions  on 
these  and  related  matters. 

As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  would  now  like 
to  list  the  16  priority  matters  that  I  set 
forth  last  September  and  describe  LEAA'a 
progress  in  meeting  these  goals  : 

1 — ^The  block  grant  mandate.  LEAA  Is  re- 
vising the  basic  guidelines  for  planning  and 
block  action  grants  to  allow  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fiscal  year  1976  guidelines  by 
March  14,  1976.  This  will  facUitate  the  sub- 
mission of  1976  state  plans  by  September  30, 
1975.  LEAA  will  accelerate  the  guidelines 
and  plan  submission  process  so  that  the 
fiscal  yeEur  1977  plans  can  be  submitted  by 
October  1,  1976.  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year.  LEAA  has  approved  all  55  state  and  ter- 
ritorial planning  grant  applications  and  46  of 
the  51  comprehensive  state  and  territorial 
criminal  justice  Improvement  plans  that 
have  thus  far  been  submitted. 

Last  month  I  convened  a  civil  rights  pol- 
icy development  seminar,  and  I  am  now  re- 
viewing the  numerovis  worthwhUe  recom- 
mendations that  were  proposed.  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  of  the  suggestions  will  be 
incorporated  into  LEAA's  civil  rights  compli- 
ance program.  The  seminar  proposals  will 
be  presented  to  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Adminis- 
trators Guidelines  Committee. 

Not  long  after  the  new  Attorney  General 
assumed  office,  he  and  I  met  with  a  number 
of  black  leaders  who  are  Interested  In  the 
administration  of  justice  in  America.  And  I 
expect  to  meet  soon  again  with  an  ad  hoc 
group  selected  by  those  who  attended  this 
conference.  LEAA  also  is  Initiating  a  broad 
review  of  compliance  with  LEAA's  require- 
ment that  the  recipients  of  Agency  funds 
formiilate  and  Implement  equal  opportunity 
programs. 

LEAA  has  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  proposed  legislation  that  would  con- 
tinue the  Agency's  authorization  beyond  its 
1976  expiration  date. 

2 — Corrections.  LEAA  Is  develc^lng  a  Cor- 
rections Education  Network,  which  will  pro- 
vide expanded  programs  for  inmates  and  the 
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staffs  of  institutlorts  that  wUl  use  new  tech- 
nology. A  joint  LEAA-Department  of  Labor 
program  is  achieving  systemwide  corrections 
improvements  In  a  niunber  of  states  that 
have  asked  to  be  involved.  Guidelines  for 
juvenile  corrections  programiis  are  being  writ- 
ten. Four  corrections  specialists  for  LEAA's 
regional  offices  have  been  hired. 

3 — JuvenUe  delinquency.  As  you  know,  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  established  a  new  program  within 
LEAA.  In  my  last  report  I  announced  that  1 
had  established  a  task  force  to  coordinate 
all  prior  juvenile  justice  and  to  plan  the  of- 
fice's activities  and  priorities  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Progress  Is  being  made  toward  implement- 
ing the  program,  which  emphasizes  remov- 
ing status  offenders  from  Institutions.  Status 
offenders  are  youths  who  have  been  caught 
up  In  the  juvenile  justice  system  for  acts — 
such  as  truancy.  Incorrigibility,  and  running 
away — that  are  not  crimes  when  done  by 
adults. 

The  Task  Group  is  mailing  more  than  3,000 
announcements  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  are  interested  in  juvenile  prob- 
lems to  solicit  ideas  on  how  best  to  remove 
young  people  from  institutional  environ- 
ments. You  will  find  an  announcement  on 
this  in  the  press  kits  that  have  been  handed 
out  today. 

LEAA  continues  to  meet  with  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
insure  an  orderly  transfer  of  its  juvenile 
program  activities  and  to  explore  ways  by 
which  the  substantial  resources  of  HEW,  as 
well  as  other  Federal  agencies,  can  best  be 
applied  to  youth  development.  The  Agency's 
Office  of  General  Counsel  has  published  a 
440-page  legislative  history  of  the  Act. 

4 — Courts.  LEAA  has  awarded  two  grants 
totalling  $2.5  million  to  the  National  Center 
for  State  Courts.  Training  for  as  many  as 
7.000  judges  and  court  administrators  will 
be  provided  by  one  of  the  grants.  The  other 
one  will  support  research  projects  to  reduce 
criminal  court  delay  and  Improve  the  func- 
tioning of  court  systems.  The  Center  also 
will  provide  direct  assistance  to  a  number 
of  local  courts.  In  response  to  judicial  con- 
cern over  Federal  support  to  the  judicial 
components  of  state  court  systems,  LEAA 
commlEsioned  a  study  of  the  planning  and 
allocation  processes  utilized  under  the  au- 
thority of  Its  legislation.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived this  report  and  a  long  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  those  proc- 
esses. The  report  calls  for  a  new  national 
policy  to  assist  tl{e  state  courts  in  their 
planning  and  modernization  efforts,  tmd  we 
are  now  planning  for  fiscal  year  1976  an  LEAA 
courts  program  that  will  better  answer  court 
needs. 

In  January,  an  LEAA-funded  national  con- 
ference on  appellate  justice  was  held,  and 
more  than  250  Federal  and  state  court  lead- 
ers, attorneys  and  legal  scholars  from  across 
the  country  attended.  The  recent  findings 
on  appellate  reform  and  possible  new  meth- 
ods for  improving  the  criminal  appeals  proc- 
ess were  discussed.  The  conference  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  joint  LEAA-state  judici- 
ary effort  to  solve  the  problems  plaguing 
appellate  courts,  including  the  fundamental 
problem   of  delay. 

At  the  President's  request  LEAA  has  devel- 
oped a  program  that  focuses  attention  and 
resources  on  the  repeat  offender.  The  experi- 
ence and  intuition  of  many  criminal  justice 
professionals  and  a  number  of  studies  indi- 
cate that  a  small  number  of  repeat  offenders 
are  responsible  fort  disproportionate  amount 
of  crime.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  speed 
the  prosecution  of  Individuals  whose  crim- 
inal histories  indicate  frequent  involvement 
in  homicides,  forceable  sexual  offenses,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  robt>eries  or  burglaries. 
The  program  wiU  concentrate  on  career  of- 
fenders who  are  likely  to  conmiit  crimes 
again  while  on  ball  or  awaiting  trial.  As  the 
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program  focuses  criminal  justice  resources 
on  the  cases  of  individuals  who  are  com- 
mitting a  significant  portion  of  crime,  we 
expect  the  program  to  have  an  eventual 
impact  on  crime  rates.  LEAA  has  set  aside 
$4  million  in  discretionary  funds  for  this 
program.  Poinds  will  be  awarded  to  approx- 
imately eight  cities.  The  program  guideline 
has  bsen  issued  and  grant  applications  are 
currently  being  reviewed.  All  awards  will  be 
made  by  the  end  of  April  and  two  have  been 
announced  today.  You  will  find  that  infor- 
mation In  the  press  kits  we  have  provided. 

5 — ^Law  Enforcement.  LEAA  has  earmarked 
$2.5  million  for  its  program  to  Improve  police 
patrol  cars.  We  tjegan  the  program  last 
month  and  expect  the  first  pilot  vehicle  will 
be  available  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
goal  Is  to  apply  currently  available  technol- 
ogy to  enhance  officers'  safety  and  capabili- 
ties and  to  improve  the  economy,  safety,  and 
utility  of  the  cars.  Among  the  improvements 
for  officers  are  the  use  of  an  updated  storage/ 
digital  communications  system  giving  ready 
access  to  data  on  stolen  property,  vehicles, 
etc.,  and  driver  aids,  such  as  better  braking 
and  warning  systems.  This  program  is  partic- 
ularly important.  Although  the  demand  for 
police  services  has  increased  dramatically  in 
recent  years,  no  parallel  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  applying  new  technology  to  the 
heart  of  police  operations:  patrol. 

6 — Organized  crime.  A  review  of  the  or- 
g^iLized  crime  components  of  state  plans 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  evalua- 
tion criteria.  A  National  Organized  Crime 
Conference  is  being  planned  for  next  Octo- 
ber. LEAA  has  recently  awarded  19  anti-or- 
ganized- crime  grtints  totalling  about  $6.7 
million. 

7 — Research  and  development.  LEAA  has 
received  applications  from  34  states  and  re- 
gional planning  units  in  response  to  the 
Agency's  Model  Evaluation  Program.  The 
applications  are  being  evaluated  at  this 
time,  and  the  awards  to  operate  the  selected 
proposals  will  be  announced  this  spring. 
LEAA's  National  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  is  operat- 
ing an  evaluation  clearinghouse.  It  will  soon 
systematize  the  collection  of  national,  state, 
and  local  evaluation  reports  and  disseminate 
them.  A  conference  was  held  January  17  to 
discuss  the  need  for  new  and  improved 
criminal  Justice  system  {jerformance  meas- 
ures. Eight  National  Evaluation  Program 
grants  have  been  awarded.  These  projects 
will  provide  relatively  rapid  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  benefits,  problems,  and  costs 
of  a  number  of  widely  used  crime  prevention 
efforts.  The  Institute  is  preparing  a  publica- 
tion that  win  review  all  Institute  evaluation 
projects.  The  Agency's  equipment  standard- 
ization program  has  published  a  standard  for 
passive,  first  generation  night  vision  devices 
and  a  standard  for  X-ray  systems  for  bomb 
disarmament.  The  National  Criminal  Justice 
Reference  Service,  which  was  established  in 
1972,  now  serves  almost  300,000  users.  Since 
September  1974,  police  users  have  increased 
by  16  percent,  corrections  users  by  50  per- 
cent, and  courts  users  by  25  percent.  The  dis- 
semination of  LEAA  research  publications 
has  increased  by  22  percent  during  the  last 
six  months,  and  some  222,000  doctmients 
were  disseminated  during  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1974  through  February  1975. 

8 — Standards  and  goals.  A  new  force.  Pri- 
vate Security,  has  been  added  to  the  four 
task  forces  announced  in  December  (Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Organized  Crime,  Civil  Dis- 
orders and  Terrorism,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment). Chairmen  for  all  of  the  task  forces 
have  been  selected. 

They  are:  Juvenile  Delinquency — AUen 
Breed,  Director,  California  Youth  Author- 
ity; Civil  Disorders  and  Terrorism — Jerry 
Wilson,  former  Police  Chief,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Organized  Crime — John  F.  Kehoe,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of   Public   Safety,  Common- 


wealth of  Massachusetts;  Private  Security — 
Arthur  J.  BUek,  Vice  President,  Corporate 
Development,  Plnkerton's  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; and  Research  and  Development — Peter 
Lejlns,  Director,  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology,  University  of  Maryland. 

There  will  be  an  oversight  review  commit- 
tee, the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals.  The 
task  forces  are  subordinate  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Membership  on  the  Committee  will  con- 
sist of  the  five  task  force  chairmen  plus  six 
other  state  and  local  officials,  with  the  chair- 
man to  be  selected.  Charles  R.  Work,  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Administration,  will  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  committee.  T.F.AA 
has  continued  its  dissemination  of  the  six 
reports  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals. 

To  date,  almost  30.000  volumes  of  the 
Police  report  have  been  distributed  and  an 
average  of  more  than  21,000  of  each  of  the 
five  other  volumes — Covirts,  Corrections. 
Community  Crime  Prevention,  Criminal 
Justice  System,  and  the  National  Strategy 
to  reduce  Crime.  In  addition,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  sold  approximately 
10,000  copies  of  each  report.  We  have  also 
prepared  and  distributed  more  than  10,000 
copies  of  an  Executive  Summary,  and  a  pri- 
vate publisher  has  recently  published  a 
pocket  version  of  the  Commission's  work 
that  should  add  significantly  to  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  augmenting  this  effort  with 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  suppor- 
tive materials. 

During  the  past  three  months  we  de- 
veloped and  distributed  an  analysis  of  the 
Commission's  standards  and  goals  and  their 
relation  to  crime  reduction  and  a  "how  to" 
manual  that  examines  differing  approaches 
in  developing  standards  and  goals.  Our  tech- 
nical assistance  effort  to  the  states  has  been 
particularly  successful.  To  date  we  have 
provided  on-site  assistance  to  22  states,  aid- 
ing them  In  their  standards  and  goals  plan- 
ning activities,  development  efforts,  and 
implementation  strategies.  We  have  con- 
tinued our  financial  assistance  to  the  states 
aimed  primarily  at  helping  them  analyze 
their  current  criminal  justice  systems,  de- 
velop appropriate  standards  and  goals  for 
their  states,  and  begin  planning  for  imple- 
mentation. During  fiscal  year  1975  LEAA 
provided  more  than  $7.2  million  to  22  states 
for  these  efforts. 

9 — Systems  development  and  statistics.  In- 
terviewing for  LEAA's  Crime  Victim  Sxu-vey 
was  begun  in  January  1976  In  the  nation's 
five  largest  cities  to  collect  1974  data.  The 
National  Law  Enforcement  Communications 
System  (NALECOM)  configuration  study  has 
bejn  completed  by  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tories and  is  available  for  distribution.  The 
National  Law  Enforcement  System's 
(NLETS)  users  guide  has  been  updated  and 
high-speed  data  exchange  capabilities  have 
been  provided  to  28  states.  LEAA  is  exploring 
an  expanded  use  of  NLETS  to  increase  the 
benefits  to  the  criminal  justice  community. 
NLETS  is  being  considered  as  the  link  for 
computer-aided  legal  research  and  for  limited 
access  to  the  Interstate  Organized  Crime 
Index.  Automation  and  full  implementation 
of  lOCI  must  await  the  resolution  of  security 
and  privacy  Issues,  but  an  interim  system  of 
telephonic  Inquiry  to  the  central  Index  at 
the  California  Department  of  Justice  is  be- 
ing maintained,  and  work  on  detailed  system 
design  specifications  is  continuing  .Thirty- 
six  states  now  have  approved  action  plans 
for  comprehenlsve  data  systems  programs. 
The  five  comjKjnents  that  comprise  the  Com- 
prehensive Data  System — State  Statistical 
Analysis  Centers,  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Systems,  CCH-Offender  Based  Tracking  Sys- 
tems, Management  and  Administrative  Sta- 
tUM.C6  and  State  Technical  assistance  capa- 
bilities— wlU  provide  states  with  reliable 
data  for  state  planning,  implementation,  and 
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evaluarion  oX  Its  criminal  Justice  programa. 
In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  security 
and  privacy  Issues  In  criminal  justice  Infor- 
mation systems,  LEAA  will  shortly  fimd  a 
study  of  current  and  prospective  uses  and 
needs  for  computerized  criminal  history  In- 
formation by  various  agencies  within  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  This  study  will  pro- 
vide Information  about  security  and  privtujy 
requirements  and  procedures  that  can  be 
utilized  by  both  Individual  states  and  th« 
Federal   Government. 

LEAA  has  been  collecting  state  laws  con- 
cerning data  In  state  and  local  criminal  Jus- 
tice Information  systems,  and  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  is  analyzing  these  laws  and 
will  prepare  a  compendium. 

10 — Civil  disorder  and  terrorism.  The  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Prevention    of    Terroristic 
Crimes    of    the    Private    Seciirlty    Advisory 
Council  to  LEAA  Is  developing  a  bibliography 
of  Information  sources  to  assist  institutions 
and  corporations.  In  addition,  the  Commit- 
tee will  develop  specific  recommendations  for 
precautionary  measures  and  Improved  com- 
munication with  law  enforcement  agencies. 
11 — Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
A  proposal  to  establish  an  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Education   and   Training   has   been 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
office  would  be  responsible  for  providing  na- 
tional   leadership    and    policy    direction    to 
LEAA's  education  and  training  programs.  A 
national  search  for  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual to  head  the  office  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  organizational  proposal  is  approved.  A 
national  survey  to  determine  existing  and 
future  personnel  needs  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  Is  In  full  operation.  Survey  staff 
have  been  conducting  field  research  through- 
out the  nation.  An  advisory  board  to  the  sur- 
vey composed  of  distinguished  educators,  ad- 
ministrators, and  researchers  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  assess  the  survey's  progress. 

12 — International  authority.  LEAA  has  em- 
ployed a  coordinator  for  LEAA  international 
matters.  He  will  be  on  board  soon.  We  are 
presently  beginning  a  two-year  plan  con- 
cerning anti-skyjacklng,  terrorism,  and  nar- 
cotic Interdiction.  Terrorism  has  developed  as 
a  priority  concern.  Discussions  on  this  subject 
have  been  undertaken  with  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  have  re^onsibillty  in  this 
area.  A  $30,000  commitment  has  been  made 
to  the  State  Department  to  conduct  research 
on  terrorism.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  In 
additional  funding  has  been  provided  for  the 
FAA  antl-skyjacklng  program  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

13 — Fiscal  Integrity  and  public  account- 
abUlty.  The  Office  of  Inspector  Oer,eral  has 
completed  two  basic  auditor  training  courses 
in  which  69  auditors  were  trained  for  the 
LEAA  program.  In  addition,  four  advanced 
auditor  training  classes  have  been  held  and 
\vere  atterded  by  91  auditors.  A  one-day  pro- 
gram on  fraud  and  other  criminal  activities 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Agency 
was  held,  and  a  one-day  auditor  training 
seminar  for  SPA  auditors  In  LEAA's  Boston 
region  was  also  presented.  The  Office  of  In- 
spector General  has  issued  150  audit  reports, 
10  Regional  Office  inspection  reports,  and  I 
headquarte-  s  inspection  report  and  has  closed 
39  investigations  to  date  this  fiscal  year.  Also 
during  the  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  has  prepared  responses  to  nine  GAO 
audit  reports  (4  in  Jan.  and  Feb.). 

14 — Internal  administration.  Management 
Briefs,  a  monthly  report  of  key  LEAA  finan- 
cial and  administrative  activity,  has  been 
published  each  month  since  July.  Monthly 
management  reviews  started  in  October.  They 
discuss  the  Agency's  management-by-objec- 
tives  progress.  Bimonthly  management-by- 
objectives  reports  are  being  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  A  two-year  plan  has 
been  completed  In  draft  form.  LEAA's  Grants 
Management  Information  System  has  been 
expanded  to  include  state  comprehensive 
plans  and  discriminatory  grant  monitoring 
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A  centralized  grant  processing  and  adminis- 
tration function  has  been  established  to  en- 
sure the  expeditious  processing  of  grant 
applications. 

15 — Employee  relations  and  development. 
Periodic  training  btiUetins  are  now  being  is- 
sued   to    Inform    employees    of    upcoming 
training  opportunities,  the  required  training 
for  special  positions.  The  Health  Unit  Is  is- 
suing bulletins  on  a  variety  of  health  topics 
of  Interest  to  employees,  i.e.,  flu  immuniza- 
tion, physical  examinations,  etc.  The  Training 
Division  Is  developing  an  orientation  pro- 
gram for  new  employees  that  will  Include  in- 
put from  a  random  sample  of  Headquarters 
employees.  Approximately  30  employees  will 
view  and  critique  the  proposed  program  be- 
fore  the  final  script  is  prepared.  An  LEAA 
employee  grievance  procedure  has  been  es- 
tablished. Seven  instructions  concerning  var- 
ious Personnel  programs  are  currently  be- 
ing written.  They  will  provide  significant  In- 
formation   employees    and    supervisors    re- 
garding rights  and  responslbUltles  so  that 
they  may  more  effectively  deal  with  each 
other.  A  Standards  of  Conduct  code  has  been 
Issued  to  aU  employees.  The  Instruction  in- 
cludes   specific    employee    restrictions    and 
guidelines  on  the  acceptance  of  fees,  hono- 
rariums, and  expenses  for  speaking  engage- 
ments, writing,  consiiltlng.  and  teaching. 

LEAA  Is  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  with 
which  it  Intends  to  comply  fully.  The  Office 
of  General  Counsel  has  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  LEAA  managers  the  Act's  provi- 
sions, and  Agency  personnel  are  receiving 
training  in  how  the  Act  Is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. 

A  videotape  presentation  to  train  all  LEAA 
employees  in  the  Agency's  standards  of  con- 
duct provisions  Is  being  prepared. 

An  LEAA  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit  was  held 
from  February  24  through  February  28,  1975. 
The  competition  was  open  to  all  LEAA  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents.  There  were  sep- 
arate categories  for  professionals,  amateurs 
and  for  adults,  juniors  and  children  in  paint- 
ing, photography,  hand  materials,  ceramics 
and  miscellaneous  crafts.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy  five  people  attended  the  exhibit.  The 
LEAA  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibit  will  be  held 
annually. 

16— Relationships  with  the  Congress  I 
have  been  preparing  testimony  and  other 
reports  for  the  Congress,  a  number  of  whose 
committees  Is  expected  to  conduct  hearings 
into  various  aspects  of  LEAA  operations  dur- 
ing the  current  session.  I  have  already  visited 
with  the  new  Members  of  the  Judiciary  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
I  have  forwarded  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  as  weU  as  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Judiciary  Committees  advance  copies  of 
LEAA's  Sixth  Annual  Report,  which  will  soon 
go  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, and  copies  of  the  National  Institute's 
First  Annual  Report,  which  is  available  for 
public  distribution. 


which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  March  13,  1975,  and  which  tells  of  a 
new  project,  a  new  television  series  called 
"The  Thin  Edge."  It  is  a  production  by 
the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Service  and  its 
goal  is  to  "attempt,  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  keep  mlUions  of  Americans 
from  seeking  needed  treatment  for  men- 
tal illness."  I  hope  that  by  reading  this 
article,  we  are  all  prompted  to  watch 
this  new  series.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TV  Series  Is  Set  on  Mental  Ills 
(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 
A  collaborative  effort  between  public  tele- 
vision and  a  voluntary  health  agency  wiU 
attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  keep 
millions  of  Americans  from  seeking  needed 
treatment  for  mental  illnesses. 
xJ^f  effort  was  inspired  by  a  forthcoming 
PubUc  Broadcasting  Service  series  on  ment^ 
health  called  "The  Thin  Edge,"  which  win 
deal  in  five  programs  with  depression,  aggres- 
sion, guUt.  anxiety  and  sexuality. 

The  goal  of  the  programs,  which  will  be 
run  here  on  alternate  Mondays  starting 
March  31.  is  to  help  viewers  understand  their 
emotions,  learn  to  deal  with  them  effectively 
and  know  when  to  seek  help  if  they  need  it 
After  the  network  telecasts,  local  public 
te  evlsion  stations  in  136  cities  will  conduct 
follow-up  programs  to  answer  viewers'  ques- 
tions and  direct  them  to  the  local  services 
they  need. 

Working  with  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  the  stations  will  present  in- 
terview programs  and  panel  discussions  with 
local  mental  health  experts  and  operate  a 
telephone  referral  service  manned  by  pro- 
fessional volunteers. 

Brian  O'Connell,  executive  director  of  the 
association,  told  a  news  conference  here  yes- 
terday that  an  estimated  total  of  20  million- 
Americans  need  help  for  mental  lUnesses  but 
are  not  getting  it. 

GOAL  or  200,000 


COMBATING  MENTAL  ILLNESS 


Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  men- 
tal Illness  is  one  of  the  most  crippling  of 
diseases,  yet  it  carries  such  a  stigma 
that,  because  of  pride  and  embarrass- 
ment, we  hesitate  to  discuss  it  openly 
We  tend  to  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  try  to  ignore  mental  illness:  and 
while  we  do,  our  communities,  our  friends 
and  too  often  our  own  families  are  torn 
apart  by  its  devastation. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  to  effectively  com- 
bat mental  illness,  we  must  discuss  It 
^nly  and  we  must  meet  it  headon 
This  Is  why  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  recent  newspaper  article 


"Our  hope  Is  to  get  help  to  a  minimum  of 
200,000  of  those  people,"  he  said. 

By  reducing  the  stigma  of  mental  Ulness 
and  getting  rid  of  the  myths  and  misconcep- 
tions, Mr.  O'Connell  said,  the  programs  will 
aim  to  get  people  relaxed  enough  to  seek 
help,  "especlaUy  when  they  realize  that  help 
is  only  a  phone  call  or  a  few  blocks  away." 

If  the  programs  are  successful,  they  will 
create  a  severe  strain  on  existing  mental 
health  services. 

Only  500  of  the  proposed  1.500  community 
mental  health  centers  have  been  established 
under  a  Federal  program  that  had  been  se- 
verely curtaUed  under  th»  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. Many  of  the  existing  centers  already 
have  long  waiting  lists. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  this  fact  had  been 
considered  when  planning  the  television  pro- 
grams, but  he  added  that  he  thought  the  de- 
mand they  would  create  could  be  satisfied 
and  would  also  help  to  spur  the  establish- 
ment of  further  services. 

David  Prowitt.  executive  producer  of  the 
network  series,  which  was  made  possible  by 
a  $850,000  grant  from  the  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  said  he  viewed  the  responsibility 
of  public  television  as  providing  needed  in- 
formation even  if  It  might  "stress  the  sys- 
tem" that  must  provide  foUow-up  care. 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OP  HUMANITAR- 
IAN NEEDS  AND  RELIEF  EF- 
FORTS 

l^T.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  OfiQce 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  As- 
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Bistance  has  prepared  a  report  on  Cam- 
bodia entitled  "An  Assessment  of  Hu- 
manitarian Needs  and  Relief  Efforts." 
It  is  a  timely  report  and  it  corresponds 
to  findings  made  by  the  congressional 
delegation  that  recently  visited  Cam- 
bodia and  by  reports  of  our  own  staff 
members. 

Because  we  may  soon  be  considering 
the  Cambodian  relief  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor  I  am  sure  that  the  analysis 
of  the  Inspector  General's  OfBce  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia:  An  Assessment  of  Humanitarian 
Needs  and  Relief  Efforts 

StTMMABT 

The  primary  objectives  of  our  inspection 
were  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  hu- 
manitarian needs  and  relief  efforts  In  Cam- 
bodia were  meeting  the  mlnim\im  vital 
nutritional  and  health  requirements  of  the 
Khmer  people  and  whether  there  had  been  a 
deterioration  in  their  health  and  nutrition. 
The  general  level  of  health  of  almost  the 
entire  Cambodian  population — the  refiigeee. 
the  poor,  families  of  military  servicemen, 
and  particularly  the  children — has  deterio- 
rated rapidly.  Malnutrition,  including  the 
advanced  stages  of  kwsishiorkor  and  maras- 
mus, has  Increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
several  months.  Measles,  malaria,  tuber- 
culosis and  other  respiratory  diseases  also 
were  Increasing  In  incidence,  often  with 
fatal  prognosis.  Resistance  to  diseases  has 
lowered  causing  the  effects  of  these  diseases 
to  be  more  pronounced  and  requiring  longer 
recuperating  periods  In  overburdened  health 
facilities. 

Dispensaries,  clinics,  hospitals  and  nutri- 
tion centers,  limited  in  number  were  forced 
to  refuse  treatment  to  gravely  ill  becavise 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  shortage  of 
doctors.  Overworked  medical  personnel  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  of  people 
that  presented  themselves  for  treatment. 
The  facilities  were  not  only  overcrowded,  for 
the  most  part  they  were  crude  and  unsani- 
tary. There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  medi- 
cines and  drugs.  Death  frequently  resulted 
from  Infection  and  lack  of  proper  care,  medi- 
cation was  not  being  administered  to  pa- 
tients suffering  severed  limbs  or  gross  trau- 
matic abdominal  wounds.  Little  or  inade- 
quate antibiotics  therapy  were  being  given 
to  patients  in  need  of  such  therapy. 

In  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts  and  the  self- 
less and  dedicated  help  of  the  Khmer  Gov- 
ernment, the  international  community, 
American  aid  and  the  voluntary  agencies, 
assistance  has  not  reached  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  war  victims.  Roughly,  three  mil- 
lion of  the  five  million  Cambodians  under 
the  control  of  the  central  government  are 
war  victims.  Tet,  resources  provided  to  re- 
lieve the  plight  of  these  desperate  people 
reach  only  about  one  of  every  three.  Meet 
tragic  of  all,  the  segment  of  the  population 
most  adversely  affected  are  the  children. 
The  refugees  living  in  established  camps  are 
In  many  ways  better  off  than  those  who  are 
forced  to  live  in  towns  and  cities.  These 
camp  dwellers  have  shelter  and  are  given 
regular,  albeit  limited,  rations.  Also,  they 
are  usually  provided  medical  care  on  a  more 
or  less  regular  basis  from  clinics  established 
in  most  camps. 

The  dire  plight  of  the  great  majority  of 
war  victims  Is  now  being  brought  into  Its 
proper  focus  and  receiving  increased 
attention.  ITnless  humanitarian  and  relief  ef- 
forts are  expanded  to  assist  those  victims 
who  are  not  presently  being  helped,  health 


and  nutrition  of  the  Cambodians  will  dete- 
riorate at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 

BACKGROTTND 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  war  victims  in  Cambodia,  the  USAID  has 
made  grant  contributions  to  American  and 
International  voluntary  relief  agencies 
(volags).  This  effort  supports  the  supplying 
of  emergency  necessities  such  as  food,  shel- 
ter and  medical  care;  Improvement  of  water 
supplies  and  sanitary  conditions  In  refugee 
sites;  construction  of  clinics,  hospitals  and 
schools;  and  to  the  extent  possible,  return- 
ing refugees  to  a  self-supporting  life.  To  per- 
form these  functions  USAID  has  contracted 
with  the  following  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
support  of  these  programs:  Catholic  Relief 
Services  (CRS);  CARE:  World  Vision  Relief 
Organization  (WVRO);  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief (LWR);  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC);  and  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEP). 

CRS  concentrates  on  emergency  food  relief 
distributions,  emergency  kitchens  and  hous- 
ing. CARE  concentrates  on  housing,  distri- 
bution of  relief  food,  clothing  and  household 
items,  and  assisting  refugees  to  return  to  a 
self-supporting  life,  Including  grants  of  farm 
tools  and  household  kits.  WVRO,  although 
heavily  weighted  toward  providing  medical 
care,  also  includes  elements  of  each  of  the 
other  volags.  The  medical  staff  of  WVRO  has 
increased  from  4  to  104  during  the  past 
18  months. 

The  ICRC  fields  and  maintains  medical/ 
siirgical  teams;  provides  relief  supplies  and 
emergency  shelter  materials;  and  Improves 
water  supplies  and  sanitary  conditions  In 
the  refugee  camps.  UNICEP  has  established 
a  medical  supply  system  supporting  Cam- 
bodia's hospitals  and  clinics  with  pharma- 
ceuticals and  assists  in  refurbishing  nutri- 
tion centers  and  supplying  special  protein- 
rich  foods. 

The  LWR,  presently  in  its  organizational 
phase,  wlU  direct  its  efforts  to  public  health, 
health  education,  and  logistic  support  of 
medical  care  faclUtles. 

Total  AID  funding  support  for  these  pro- 
grams follows: 


Fiscal  year 


Local  currency 

(dollar 

U.S.  dollars  equivalent) 


}|73 Jl,  175,000 

1974 2,325,000 

1975  (planned) 10, 000, 000 


{10, 850, 000 
23,400,000 


During  the  last  half  of  CT  1974,  the  volags 
distributed  1,400  MT  of  rice  a  month  to  an 
average  of  342,000  refugees.  In  addition, 
emergency  necessities,  such  as  clothing, 
household  items  and  farm  tools,  were  given 
to  an  average  of  46,000  people;  emergency 
shelter  was  constructed  for  about  17,000  peo- 
ple; medical  teams  were  treating  an  average 
of  47,000  patients  a  month;  and  food  sup- 
plements were  being  given  to  an  average  of 
60,000  children.  These  flgurea  have  Increased 
since  the  upsurge  in  fighting  In  January  1975. 
SCOPE  or  tNSPXcnoN 

The  Inspection  was  undertaken  in  view 
of  the  growing  seriousness  of  the  refugee 
problem  In  Cambodia. 

In  preparation  for  the  inspection,  we  con- 
sulted with  appropriate  State  Department 
and  AID  officials.  We  also  met  with  responsi- 
ble officials  and  directors  of  Cambodian  op- 
erations In  the  headquarters  of  each  of  the 
following  American  and  International  volun- 
tary agencies:  CRS,  CARE,  LWB,  WVRO  and 
UNICEP.  All  available  data  on  the  status 
of  refugees  and  other  war  victims  was  col- 
lected from  each  of  these  organizations. 

In  Phnom  Penh,  we  consulted  with  the 
directors  of  each  of  the  above  voluntary 
agencies  and  with  the  ICRC  and  the  World 


Health  Organization  (WHO).  We  discussed 
the  health  and  nutritional  status  of  the 
various  categories  of  war  victims  with  not 
only  the  directors  of  these  agencies  but  also 
with  the  doctors  and  niu^es  who  vrere  per- 
sonally involved  In  supplying  health  and  nu- 
tritional services  and  supplies.  We  also  had 
extended  discussions  with  the  Minister  of 
Refugee  Affairs  and  their  representatives  and 
with  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Health.  Our  inspections  included 
field  trips  to  Kompong  Speu,  Kompong  Thom, 
Neak  Luong  and  Takeo  as  well  as  many  refu- 
gee camps,  hospitals,  clinics  and  nutrition 
centers  In  and  around  Phnom  Penh. 

To  state  that  the  refugees,  their  children 
and  other  war  victims  are  worse  off  now  than 
previously  Is  to  seek  out  statistical  Informa- 
tion where  none  existed  except  in  a  most 
raw  form.  Moreover,  to  compare  the  plight 
of  the  hungry  urban  poor  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  the  undernourished  dependents  of  the 
Cambodian  military  is  vain.  Medical  person- 
nel were  far  too  busy  with  the  task  of  saving 
lives  In  the  midst  of  wartime  trauma  to  at- 
tend to  such  administrative  tasks. 

In  order  to  satisfy  ovir  requirements,  we 
collected  all  previous  nutritional  survey  data 
available  to  us  In  Phnom  Penh  to  determine 
if  the  nutritional  status  of  children  had 
deteriorated  over  the  last  several  months. 
This  limited  data  included  (1)  a  pre-war 
(1970)  survey  of  welght-for-age  data  pre- 
pared by  the  Cambodian  National  Nutri- 
tional Service;  (2)  the  welght-for-age  data 
prepared  by  WVRO  from  clinic  cards  ex- 
tracted In  August  and  September  1974;  (3)  a 
study  we  made  from  clinic  records  of  2,000 
chUdren  for  a  period  beginning  January  5. 
1976;  and  (4)  the  preliminary  results  of  a 
study  being  conducted  by  the  Ministry  ol 
Refugee  Affairs  In  conjimctlon  with  CARE 
covering  the  chUdren  of  112  famUies.  not 
necessarily  refugees,  from  two  poor  subdivi- 
sions of  Phnom  Penh. 

conditions 
1.  Refugees  and  war  victims 

The  war  in  Cambodia,  now  In  its  fifth 
year,  has  over  the  past  few  months  reached 
a  new  peak  creating  a  massive  Increase  in 
refugees  and  war  victims.  Of  a  total  coun- 
try  population  of  seven  million,  about  five 
million  are  under  the  control  of  the  central 
government.  Roughly  three  million  of  the 
five  million  have  become  refugees  under  the 
general  rubric  of  war  victims.  Of  the  three 
million,  about  1.2  million  are  registered  refu- 
gees. The  balance  is  made  up  of  displaced 
persons  and  unregistered  refugees.  Registered 
refugees  are  those  who  have  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  Ministry  of  Refugee  Affairs  as 
having  been  forced  to  fiee  their  homes  and 
have  been  Issued  official  refugee  Identifica- 
tion cards  that  entitle  them  to  receive  rice 
and  other  refugee  assistance.  Unregistered 
refugees  are  those  who  have  fled  their  homes 
but  have  not  been  determined  to  be  refugees. 
The  term  \mreglstered  is  also  used  to  repre- 
sent the  number  of  people  who  need  but  are 
not  receiving  refugee  relief  assistance. 

In  Phnom  Penh,  there  are  between  one  and 
two  million  refugees  in  a  city  that  had  a 
pre-war  total  population  of  about  375,000. 
The  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  desti- 
tute victims  has  proven  a  bu.den  with  which 
relief  programs  cannot  cope.  Needy  refugees 
Increasingly  must  depend  on  relief  provided 
by  the  USAID  Mission  through  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  survive. 

Registered  refugees  l.ve  in  organized  camps 
that  vary  in  size  from  several  hundred  to 
over  10,000.  There  are  about  56,000  refugees 
living  in  contemporary  camps  scattered 
around  the  perimeter  of  Phnom  Penh  and 
the  various  provincial  capitals.  In  addition, 
refugees  live  in  school  buildings,  pagodas, 
an  unfinished  hotel  complex,  in  the  Phnom 
Penh  sports  arena.  In  unused  railway  wagons; 
any  place  that  affords  shelter. 
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The  results  of  the  preliminary  portion  of 
a  Ministry  of  Refugee  Affairs  survey  of  the 
112  families  showed  the  average  Income  per 
person  was  9116  rlels  per  month  ($5.52). 
The  average  expenditures  on  food  for  a  fam- 
ily of  three  Is  7576  rlels  ($4.59)  per  person 
per  month.  The  study  also  showed  60.7%  of 
households  have  budgets  in  deficit  and  17 "« 
of  families  are  selling  some  of  their  belong- 
ings to  subsidize  the  family  budget.  Where 
larger  families  are  concerned  31.25%  of  fam- 
ilies of  eight  persons  and  42.9%  of  those  of 
ten  persons  sell  their  belongings  to  live. 

In  addition  to  refugees,  the  plight  of  mili- 
tary dependents  are  frequently  obliged  of 
necessity  to  follow  the  units  to  which  their 
heads  of  family  are  attached.  Their  only 
source  of  assistance  Is  that  accorded  the 
soldier  at  his  unit.  This  takes  the  form  of  pay 
and  food. 

Present  military  requirements  are  *^or  fre- 
quent movements  of  troops,  especially  those 
on  the  perimeter  of  Phnom  Penh.  This 
causes  the  dependents  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  meager  salary  of  the  soldiers,  when  it  Is 
paid,  rather  than  permitting  them  to  aug- 
ment their  salary  by  the  planting  of  small 
gardens.  The  families  follow  the  soldier  be- 
cause there  Is  no  allotment  system  under 
which  the  dependents  could  receive  financial 
or  food  support.  A  complex  military  pay 
scale  bases  a  soldier's  total  salary  on  the 
number  of  his  dependents.  The  following 
chart  shows  the  pay  of  a  soldier  with  a 
family  of  five  children  and  Includes  hts  base 
pay  and  allowances. 

The  two  types  of  troops  charted  are 
Intervention  or  combat  troops  and  non- 
intervention or  support  troops.  The  pay  scale 
of  the  lowest  grade  soldier  varies  only 
slightly  from  that  of  the  highest  grade  non- 
commissioned officer,  15,802  to  22,271  rlels — 
$9.58  to  $13.50  per  month.  Family  allowances 
are  almost  Identical  for  all  soldiers.  Officers 
receive  only  a  few  dollars  more  per  month 
than  do  enlisted  men.  The  highest  ranking 
general  receives  the  equivalent  of  $28.00  per 
month. 

The  plight  of  the  urban  poor,  while  not 
being  refugees,  has  also  been  exacerbated  by 
the  severe  Inflation  and  restrictions  on  salary 
Increases.  Salaries  of  most  government  em- 
ployees and  the  average  civilian  services  em- 
ployee are  roughly  parallel  those  of  the  mili- 
tary. Estimates  made  by  World  Health  Orga- 
nization m  mid-May  of  1974  were  that  the 
average  head  of  a  family  then  was  making 
Just  enough  money  to  purchase  his  minimal 
requirements  of  rice.  This  presented  the 
necessity  for  his  wife  and  children  to  work 
to  be  able  to  purchase  meat,  fish  or  vege- 
tables. Since  that  study  the  monthly  salaries 
have  approximately  doubled.  Rice  prices, 
however,  have  Increased  three  fold  at  official 
prices  and  almost  four  fold  at  the  unofficial 
price.  Furthermore,  unless  rice  Is  purchased 
In  100  lb.  bags,  even  at  the  unofficial  price, 
the  resale  price  Increases  on  the  order  of 
20  percent  for  smaller  amounts.  Food  Is  still 
available  in  the  market  in  Phnom  Penh  but 
the  prices  are  so  inflated  that  the  very  poor 
cannot  buy  enough  to  feed  their  families 
adequately. 

Almost  the  totality  of  those  refugees  enter- 
ing Phnom  Penh  and  the  provincial  capitals 
for  protection  were  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
boring countryside.  The  impact  of  this  Influx 
of  farmers  Into  tirban  areas  and  away  from 
the  productive  farm  areas  had  great  economic 
Impact,  reducing  the  agricult\iral  production 
of  the  country  to  the  point  where  instead  of 
being  a  substantial  exporter  of  rice,  fruit, 
flsh  and  livestock  Cambodia  has  become  a 
massive  Importer  of  rice. 

One  volag  doctor  told  the  Inspectors  that 
the  higher  Incidence  of  vitamin  B  deflciency 
was  probably  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
city's  poor  could  no  longer  supplement  their 
diets  with  fruit  or  flsh.  Those  in  volag- 
operated  refugee  camps  are  In  relatively  bet- 


ter nutritional  condition  becaiise  some  of 
them  receive  high-protein  food  supplements 
as  well  as  limited  quantities  of  rice.  The 
urban  poor  refugees  living  outside  the  camps, 
and  the  families  of  the  military  receive  no 
such  food  supplements. 

2.  Health  and  nutrition 

The  general  level  of  health  of  almost  the 
entire  Cambodian  population — the  refugees, 
the  poor,  families  of  military  servicemen, 
and  pairtlcularly  the  children — has  deteri- 
orated rapidly.  Malnutrition,  Including  the 
advanced  stages  of  kwashiorkor  and  maras- 
mus, has  Increased  dramatically  over  the  last 
several  months.  Measles,  malaria,  tubercu- 
losis and  other  respiratory  diseases  also  are 
Increasing  In  incidence,  often  with  fatal 
prognosis.  Resistance  to  diseases  has  lowered 
causing  the  effects  of  these  diseases  to  be 
more  pronounced  and  requiring  longer  re- 
cuperating periods  in  overburdened  health 
faciUties. 

Weight-for-age  and  age-for-arm  circum- 
ference measurements  of  children  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a  valuable  guide  to  their 
nutritional  status  or  condition.  These  meas- 
urements can  be  compared  to  established 
norms  for  healthy  children  or  compared  with 
measurements  made  of  statistically  similar 
groups  taken  at  different  times.  Although 
Cambodian  children  In  normal  times  may  be 
expected  to  vary  somewhat  from  the  Inter- 
national (WHO-Jelliffe)  Standards  of  weight- 
for-age  and  age-for-arm  circumference,  the 
International  Standards  provide  an  impor- 
tant bench  mark  for  comparison.  In  the  case 
of  weight-for-age  relationships,  pre-1970  sta- 
tistics for  children  In  Phnom  Penh  were 
available  from  the  Cambodian  National  Nu- 
trition Service. 

When  the  IGA  Inspectors  arrived  in  Cam- 
bodia on  February  3,  1975,  there  had  been  no 
current  survey  done  to  assess  the  children's 
nutritional  status  nor  had  any  comparisons 
been  made  to  determine  if  there  was  a  de- 
terioration In  the  nutritional  status  over  the 
last  several  months.  Based  on  available  data 
from  the  records  and  surveys  of  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  Cambodian  Ministry 
of  Refugee  Affairs,  the  Inspectors  were  able 
to  quantify,  tabulate,  assess,  and  compare 
this  Information  with  similar  data  compiled 
by  the  WVRO  In  August  and  September  1974. 

Specifically,  data  recorded  for  2,000  chil- 
dren brought  in  for  treatment  at  the  Cam- 
bodians clinic  during  January  1976  was  ex- 
tracted for  weight-for-age  and  age-for-arm 
circumference  information.  These  data  were 
averaged,  plotted  and  compared  with  similar 
data  compiled  by  the  WVRO  in  August-Sep- 
tember 1974  for  2,000  chUdren  also  treated 
at  the  Cambodian  clinic. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  sampled  for 
both  periods  were  refugee  children  who  came 
from  the  Cambodian  camp,  the  pagodas 
around  the  Royal  Palace  and  American  Em- 
bassy, from  the  streets  of  Phnom  Penh, 
around  the  A.K.S.  hospital,  the  area  around 
the  Chinese  Embassy,  the  Olympic  Stadium, 
the  environs  of  the  Bassac  Buildings  and  the 
Bassac  River,  and  some  from  the  Takhmau. 
Of  the  August-September  1974  sampling,  25% 
were  13  years  and  over,  75%  under  13  years, 
and  57%  under  6  years.  The  January  sample 
consisted  of  1.4%  13  years  and  over,  98.56% 
under  13  years,  and  78%  under  6  years. 

Arm  circumference  data  from  both  sam- 
ples of  2,000  children  each  were  plotted 
against  each  other  and  against  the  norms 
for  children  of  the  same  sige  group  from  the 
International  Standards  for  arm-clrcum- 
ference-age  ratios. 

The  data  for  both  samples  (although  of 
necessity  of  different  patients)  were  accumu- 
lated by  the  same  doctors  and  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
attention  to  obtaining  accurate  measure- 
ments of  arm  circumference  and  weight. 

In  addition,  at  our  request,  CARE  provided 
us  with  a  sampling  they  had  made  with  the 


Cambodian  Ministry  of  Refugee  Affairs  of 
children  of  112  famUles,  not  necessarily  ret- 
ugees,  in  poor  sections  of  Phnom  Penh.  CARE 
and  Ministry  of  Refugee  Affairs  representa- 
tives cautioned  us  that  their  data  were  not 
statistically  significant  and  were  valuable 
only  as  an  indication  since  their  survey  was 
not  completed.  They  gave  us  the  data  on 
families  they  had  surveyed  to  date  from  two 
poor  sub-divisions  In  Phnom  Penh.  We  also 
obtained  the  results  of  pre-1970  (pre-war) 
survey  of  weight-for-age  data  available  from 
the  Cambodian  National  Nutritional  Service. 

Plotting  all  of  this  data  on  graphs  and 
comparing  them  with  accepted  norms  for 
age-weight  and  age-arm  circumference  rela- 
tionships, it  is  readily  apparent,  as  shown  on 
the  following  charts,  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  nutritional  status  of 
the  children. 

The  change  between  the  pre-1970  survey 
and  the  limited  CARE  data  was  dramatic 
yet  the  sharp  drop-off  of  the  September  1974 
measurements  and  still  further  decline  of  the 
January  1975  data,  falling  at  the  lowest  mean 
level,  clearly  Illustrates  the  tragedy  of  the 
children. 

For  example,  a  healthy  two-year -old  child 
by  International  Standards  should  weigh  12.4 
kilograms.  A  sampling  of  Cambodian  two 
year  olds  weighed  in  January  1975  averaged 
7.85  kilograms.  Just  four  months  previous, 
two  year  olds  from  the  same  statUtlcal  group 
weighed  on  the  average  8.74  kilograms.  The 
January  1975  two  year  olds  in  the  sample 
weighed  on  the  average  0.89  kilograms  less 
than  the  children  weighed  In  September  1974, 
and  2.90  kllogrtkms  less  than  Cambodian  chil- 
dren before  the  war. 

Arm  circumferences  measured  for  Cam- 
bodian two  year  olds  drawn  from  the  same 
sample  In  September  1974  averaged  12.5cm. 
Children  of  the  same  statistical  group  meas- 
ured 11.96cm.  In  January  1975,  four  months 
later.  The  norm  for  healthy  children  of  this 
age  is  16.3cm.  The  data  shows  a  decline  of 
0.54cm.  over  a  4-month  period  and  a  negative 
variance  of  4.3cm.  from  the  norm  for  healthy 
children. 

No  children  In  the  sample  reached  the  In- 
ternational Standards  weight-for-age  or  age- 
for-arm  circumference.  Although  prepared 
under  adverse  field  conditions,  the  compari- 
sons shown  on  the  preceding  charts  confirm 
the  universal  medical  Impression  given  us 
by  those  Involved  in  Cambodian  health  and 
nutrition  that  children  are  starving  to  death. 

The  nutritional  deterioration  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  plight  of  the  poor  Is  reflected 
by  Dr.  Tek  To,  the  Cambodian  Assistant  Di- 
rector General  of  Health  who  stated  that 
"Cambodian  children  have  diminished  In 
stature  and  weight  In  comparison  with  the 
International  norms.  The  principal  cause  be- 
ing that  the  Cambodian  child  Is  malnour- 
ished and  lacks  nutrients,  especially  calories, 
protein,  mineral  salts,  and  vitamins.  While 
Infant  nutrition  remains  deflclent,  pharma- 
ceutical products  for  children,  especially  vi- 
tamins and  mineral  salts,  their  price  is  so 
high  the  population  cannot  afford  them  .  .  . 
the  poorer  and  middle  class  people  therefore 
almost  never  use  pharmaceutical  nutrltlv* 
products  for  their  children." 

Doctors  treating  Cambodian  children  re- 
ported an*  Increase  In  malnutrition  and  nu- 
trition-related diseases.  They  found  that 
children  were  slipping  fast  Into  serious  un- 
dernourishment and  that  the  state  of  their 
health  was  such  that  ordinarily  simple  child- 
hood maladies  were  often  fatal.  Children 
were  dying  of  complications  brought  about 
by  enteritises,  flu,  measles,  and  respiratory 
diseases.  Their  resistance  to  disease  was  also 
low  and  the  aseptic  conditions  under  which 
they  were  forced  to  live  were  conducive  to 
epidemics. 

Doctors  from  tbe  International  Red  Cross 
reported  that  "Malnutrition  now  exists  on  a 
large   scale  .  .  .  complications   are   stronger 
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now  in  malnourished  children  ...  it  Is  get- 
ting worse — in  our  (refugee)  camps  it  is 
getting  worse.  Thousands  and  thousands  [of 
children]  may  be  tipping  over.  Kwashiorkor, 
usually  a  disease  in  age  2  to  4  years,  is  oc- 
curring in  10-year  olds.  There  is  no  hope  for 
the  future.  TB  is  increasing.  Ch(Hera  and 
typhoid  have  started  In  January  [19751."  (Or. 
Beat  Richner  and  Dr.  John  Roper,  I.C.R.C.) 
Medical  officials  attached  to  the  Save  the 
Children  Fund  also  reported  on  the  plight  of 
the  Cambodian  children.  Nurse  Tvonne  Mc- 
Donna  told  us  "Th«  children  are  on  the 
border:  if  they  get  sick — pick  up  a  bug  or 
dysentery — then  they  fall  very  sick  because 
of  their  general  state  of  health." 

Similar  observations  about  the  children 
were  made  by  all  of  the  medical  and  health 
personnel  we  spoke  to  In  Cambodia.  Dr.  Dean 
Kroh,  Medical  Director  of  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  (CAMA),  an  experienced 
doctor  and  specialist  In  family  medicine 
with  many  years  behind  him  working  In  the 
Congo  (now  Zaire),  reported:  "As  time  went 
on  we  realized  we  could  not  cope  with  the 
numerous  cases  of  malnutrition  that  came 
for  care  ...  We  have  seen  in  the  last  6 
months  the  following  trend  In  the  poor  of 
the  city  [Phnom  Penh]  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing regular  food  supplements  as  many  In  the 
camps  do.  There  Is  considerable  Increase  in 
both  number  and  severity  of  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  children  vmder  5  years  of 
age.  There  is  also  an  increase  In  older  chil- 
dren with  malnutrition,  up  to  14  years  of 
age:  in  pregnant  and  post-partum  mothers, 
and  in  people  over  50  years  of  age.  Each 
clinic  session  will  include  up  to  5  older 
people  suffering  from  moderate  to  severe 
forms  of  vitamin  B  deflciencles  with  varying 
degrees  of  heart  failure.  We  were  not  seeing 
this  many  older  people  so  affected,  even  one 
year  ago.  Another  gage  of  malnutrition  can 
be  the  degree  of  anemia.  The  average  hemo- 
globin we  find  in  children  is  6  to  7  gms.  This 
Is  about  50  =>  of  what  it  should  be.  The  main 
cause  is  low  protein  Intake  plus  other  dis- 
eases, as  hookworm,  malaria  and  tubercu- 
losis. We  als3  find  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
children.  Poor  nutrition  again  plays  a  definite 
part  in  this  disease's  appearance. 

"Of  121  children  seen,  there  were:  21 
respiratory  Infections  (asthma,  URI,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonitis,  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis): 28  enteritis:  20  eye  and  ear  infections 
(14  chonic  otitis  media);  10  skin  infections: 
and  43  moderately  severe  malnutrition  (16 
kwashiorkor). 

"These  figures  could  be  duplicated  in  any 
given  week  and  represent  only  about  15*:^ 
of  the  children  going  through  this  particular 
clinic  each  week.  The  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren Is  definitely  worse  than  those  In  the 
camos. 

"Two  young  doctors  have  Joined  us  on  a 
short-term  basis  for  three  months.  Their 
comment  is  very  graphic,  but  not  surprising. 
We  have  seen  more  pathology  In  one  week 
than  in  two  years  at  the  hospitals  of  Min- 
neapolis '  One  of  them  had  a  small  child, 
badly  malnourished,  die  in  his  arms  while 
ex.imlnlng  him.  They  are  not  In  the  city  hos- 
pitals, but  treating  patients  In  varto\is  ref- 
ugee centers  on  the  "outskirts'  of  town." 

The  montnly  statistics  from  the  Tuol  Kuak 
nutrition  center  for  December  1974  and  Jan- 
uary 1975  reoort  on  the  condition  of  the 
children  that  were  admitted,  which  follows, 
contained  the  following  comments: 

"It  seems  impossible  to  think  that  the 
children  can  arrive  at  this  center  any  sicker 
than  now  or  that  the  families  can  be  in  any 
more  desperate  circumstances.  Of  the  130 
children  admitted  only  10  had  uncompli- 
cated nutritional  problems.  All  the  others 
had  serious  associated  medical  conditions. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  children  had  fathers 
serving  now  or  at  [time  of  their]  death  in 


the  army.  In  20  percent  of  the  children  the 
father  was  dead.  128  out  of  130  mothers  or 
grandmothers  were  moderately  or  severely 
anaemic." 

MONTHLY  SUMMARIES  FROM  CHILD  NUTRITION  CENTER  AT 
TUOL  KAUK  FOR  DECEMBER  1974  AND  JANUARY  1975 


December 
1974 

January 
1975 

Admissions 

Discharges 

130 

113 

26 

85 

137 

87 

Deaths 

Remaining  in  hospital 

Transrei  to  hospital 

49 

84 

2 

Average  weekly  bed  number... 
Percentage  of  deaths  to  admis- 
sions   

88 

20 

83 
36 

DIAGNOSIS    ON    ADMISSION 

December  1974 

Marasmlc  with  dehydration 24 

Marasmic  with  pneumonia 26 

Kwashiorkor  with  pneumonia 27 

Kwashiorkor  with  dehydration 6 

Abandoned  children 3 

Marasmus 4 

Kwashiorkor   6 

Premature  Infant 2 

Marasmlc  with  cardiac  failure 3 

Gastroenteritis  l 

Measles  with  pneumonia 2 

Emplypeara i 

Kwashiorkor  with  cardiac  failure 2 

January'  1975 

Marasmlc  with  dehydration 32 

Marasmlc  with  pneumonia 49 

Kwashiorkor  with  pneumonia 40 

Kwashiorkor  with  dehydration 5 

Abandoned  children 2 

Dysentery    5 

T.B.    2 

Kwashiorkor  In  CCF : 1 

Meningitis   1 

CAUSE  OF  DEATHS 


Decem- 

ber 

January 

1974 

1975 

13 

13 

3  . 

1 

1 

9  . 

5 

5 

20 

3 

1 

1 

4 

18 

8  .. 

6 

100 

100 

16 

12 

25 

30 

22 

15 

82 

94 

Marasmus  with  pneumonia 

Kwashiorkor  in  cardiac  failure 

Septicaemia 

Marasmus  with  dehydration 

Kwashiorkor  with  pneumonia 

Dehydration 

Electrolyte  Imbalance 

Cardiac  Failure 

Dysentery. 

Cholera .» 

Deaths  within  24  hours  of  admission. 
Deaths  within  12  hours  of  admission. 
Deaths  within  2  hours  of  admission.. 
Concurrent  illnesses  (percent): 

Anaemia 

Malaria 

T.B 

Dysentery 

Respiratory  infection 


The  following  report  Is  a  universal  state- 
ment of  the  present  Cambodian  condition: 

"Increasing  numbers  of  children  are  pre- 
senting dally  at  all  our  clinics  with  severe 
malnutrition  states.  The  numbers  of  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  be  found  hospital 
beds  Increases  and  more  of  these  children  are 
dying  In  their  homes  because  of  lack  of 
care.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  serious  measles 
epidemic  in  tbe  city,  with  a  specially  high 
mortality  in  the  0-5-year  age  group,  due  to 
the  poor  nutritional  state.  Cholera  has  been 
reported  diiring  the  last  two  weeks  and  some 
six  cases  have  been  diagnosed  and  treated 
by  our  team. . . ." 

Impure  water  and  contaminated  water 
supplies  are  causing  enteritises  and  present 
the  potential  for  tbe  spread  of  epidemics  of 
ebolera    and    typhoid    fever.    Incidents    of 


cholera  have  been  reported  In  clinically  sig- 
nificant numbers.  Water  must  be  trucked 
into  many  refugee  resettlement  areas  and 
some  refugee  camps  have  been  built  In  areas 
where  there  Is  an  Inadequate  supply  of  water. 

Unsanitary  living  conditions  In  Phnom 
Penh  caused  by  crowding  and  the  Influx  of 
refugees  into  the  city  create  a  health  hazard 
and  present  tbe  danger  of  epidemic. 

Dr.  Oay  Alexander.  Medical  Director  of 
Catholic  ReUef  Services  In  Cambodia,  re- 
ported that  "In  Phnom  Penh  diseases  related 
to  bad  water,  malnutrition,  overcrowding, 
eye  problems,  hookworms,  and  enteritises 
are  on  the  Incresise.  There  were  20  deaths 
at  Neak  Long  from  cholera.  .  .  .  [The  chil- 
dren] are  on  the  brink — ^they  can  slip  down 
very  easily." 

Our  observations  illustrated  the  urgent 
need  for  swift  action  in  both  the  refugee 
camps  and  urban  areas  of  Phnom  Penh  to 
avert  a  potentially  disastrous  situation. 

Doctors  reported  Increasing  nvmibers  of 
cases  of  beri  beri.  Beri  beri  is  a  vitamin  Bl 
deflciency  caused  by  eating  polished  rice. 
Rice  that  comes  from  the  United  States  Is 
of  this  polished  variety  and  where  the  poor 
cannot  supplement  their  basic  diet  of  rice. 
It  can  be  expected  that  incidence  of  beri 
beri  will  Increase. 

Vitamin  deflciencles  are  appearing  In 
young  and  old  alike.  Physicians  repeatedly 
reported  to  us  the  clinical  Increase  in  de- 
bilitating vitamin  deficiencies  brought  about 
my  improper  diet.  Malaria  is  on  the  rise 
with  higher  incidence  being  reported  in 
Phnom  Penh.  Debilitated  by  malnutrition, 
malaria  is  often  fatal. 

3.  Health  facilities 
Dispensaries,  clinics,  hospitals  and  nutri- 
tion centers,  limited  In  number,  were  forced 
to  refuse  treatment  to  gravely  ill  because 
of  the  lack  of  facilities  and  shortage  of 
doctors.  Overworked  medical  personnel  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  numbers  of  {>eople 
that  presented  themselves  for  treatment. 
The  facilities  were  not  only  overcrowded,  tar 
the  most  part  they  were  crude  and  unsani- 
tary. There  was  an  acute  shortage  of  medi- 
cines and  drugs.  Death  frequently  resulted 
from  Infection  and  lack  of  proper  care,  medi- 
cation was  not  being  administered  to 
patients  suffering  severed  limbs  or  gross 
traumatic  abdominal  wounds.  Little  or  in- 
adequate antibiotics  therapy  was  being 
given  to  patients  in  need  of  such  therapy. 

One  voluntary  agency  operates  a  child 
nutrition  center  In  an  old  converted  private 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh.  This 
center  was  established  to  receive  referral 
cases  of  undernourished  chUdren  diagnosed 
in  the  clinics  and  to  treat  and  feed  them. 
The  center  was  designed  and  staffed  for  60 
cribs.  Their  average  weekly  number  of  pa- 
tients Is  usuaUy  in  the  high  80's.  Children  '^ 
brought  In  to  this  center  are  so  gravely 
undernourished  that  for  many  of  them, 
death  Is  certain.  In  January  1975  alone.  49 
of  these  little  children  died  out  of  137  ad- 
mitted. Aggravated  cases  of  Kwashiorkor 
(Hypo-protein  anaemia)  and  Marasmus  are 
prevalent  among  the  patients.  The  Medical 
Director  sadly  recounted  that  there  are  never 
enough  beds  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  must  turn  thousands  need- 
ing hospitalization  away,  and  without  ad- 
mission here,  their  fate  Is  almost  certain 
death. 

Visibly  distraught  over  the  critical  situa- 
tion and  other  the  plight  of  the  children  she 
was  seeing  dally,  the  medical  director  of  this 
voluntary  agency  operating  this  nutrition 
center  told  us : 

"Over  the  past  2»4  to  3  months,  evidence 
of  malnourishment  was  Increased  and  you 
see  it  with  complications  like  TB.  This  cen- 
ter Is  for  the  worst  malnourished.  75  percent 
of  the  families  are  military  here,  last  month 
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82  percent.  The  kids  [are]  coming  In  be- 
cause the  father  died.  This  morning  at  our 
clinic  there  were  a  thousand  patients  wait- 
ing. We  numbered  200  >  this  morning.  This 
afternoon  we'll  see  another  200.  All  those 
people  are  sick.  76  percent  are  children.  We 
saw  only  the  worst  cases.  50  children  should 
have  been  admitted  this  morning.  I  took  six 
kids.  We  only  had  six  beds.  We're  now  seeing 
older  children,  10-11-12  years,  with  kwashior- 
kor. Now  the  protein  level  shows  a  decline 
on  the  whole  population.  ...  TB  is  on  the 
Increase.  ...  We  have  60  beds  [In  this  ChUd 
Nutrition  Center]  our  average  number  of 
chUdren  is  83.  We  admitted  140."  (Dr.  Penel- 
ope Key,  World  Vision  Relief  Orgjinizatlon.) 

In  desperation,  in  an  attempt  to  quantify 
the  plight  of  the  chUdren.  the  doctor  began 
keeping  track  of  negative  statistics  so  she 
could  tell  people  how  many  chUdren  they 
were  forced  to  turn  away. 

The  grim  facts  Usted  In  tabular  form: 


Period 


Number 

requiring        Number  Number 

admission       admitted    turned  away 


Dec.  8.  i974-Jan  19, 

I97b ... 

Jan.  20-25.  1975 

Jan  2"/.-Feb.  1, 1975.. 
Feb.  3-8, 1975 


,242 

141 

1,101 

252 

36 

216 

245 

28 

217 

254 

30 

224 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  picture 
these  wretchedly  frail  and  sickly  little  bodies, 
borne  away  in  their  weak  mothers'  arms, 
carried  to  a  shanty  hovel,  a  concrete  stadium 
bench  or  a  dirty  alley  somewhere,  to  die; 
certain  to  suffer,  then  to  die,  untreated, 
unhospitallzed,  unfed. 

Rising  to  the  emergency  of  war  and  the 
urgent  requirement  for  hospital  beds,  Cam- 
bodia has  hastily  converted  many  schools, 
athletic  stadiums,  sporting  centers,  private 
houses  and  public  buildings  Into  "hospitals." 
The  physical  facility  Is  always  Inadequate 
to  the  burden  put  upon  It  by  immediate 
overcrowding,  demands  for  water  and  sani- 
tary facilities,  electric  power  and  light. 
Sporadic  and  frequent  failure  of  electricity 
in  Phnom  Penh  and  the  shortage  of  gasoline 
for  generators  in  the  provinces  (where  gen- 
erators are  available  at  all) ,  often  limits  the 
use  of  critical  medical  equipment,  including 
sterilizers,  operating  room  lights  and  X-rays. 

Bathroom  and  sanitary  blocks,  where  avail- 
able, became  clogged,  overflowed  and  were 
left  uncleaned.  Lack  of  water  at  our  visit 
(during  the  dry  season)  also  presented  a 
serious  problem.  The  hospital  at  Takeo  for 
example  was  entirely  without  water.  Its  well 
dried  up. 

Patients  were  crowded  into  small  rooms, 
often  without  beds,  lying  on  mats,  as  many 
as  30  in  a  room  no  bigger  than  could  com- 
fortably accommodate  two  or  three  people. 
Patients  suffering  the  most  critical  of 
wounds,  having  come  from  abdominal  sur- 
gery, were  left  laying  on  stretchers  in 
crowded  hallways,  or  put  into  rooms  already 
crowded  with  patients.  Families  of  the  sick 
milled  about  all  over  with  children  sleeping 
in  the  patient's  bed  necessitating  the  invalid 
to  be  squeezed  up  at  one  end. 

Hospitals  we  Inspected  were  overcrowded. 
Patients  overflowed  the  wards  and  were  lay- 
ing on  mats  or  stretchers  In  the  halls  and 
corridors,  their  unattended  wounds  exposed 
to  the  dirt  and  filth  of  aseptic  conditions; 
the  stink  of  pus  and  infection  mingled  with 
the  foul  odor  from  clogged,  flooded  toilets. 
CritlcaUy   wounded   waited   long   hoiu's   for 


'  Doctors  were  obliged  to  walk  among  the 
sick,  selecting  only  the  worst  cases.  They 
would  then  mark  the  patients'  arms  with  a 
marking  pen  and  after  counting  off  200. 
would  turn  away  the  rest,  unable  to  treat 
them. 


treatment;    there  were  not  nearly  enough 
doctors  to  go  around. 

Clinics  and  dispensaries  varied  from  per- 
manent buildings  taken  over  by  voluntary 
agencies  (for  example  the  Cambodiana  Clinic 
established  in  one  outbuilding  of  an  unfin- 
ished hotel  along  the  river),  to  tarpaiUin- 
covered  mats,  set  under  a  tree  in  the  en- 
virons of  Phnom  Penh  or  in  the  provinces. 

There  are  about  300  doctoro  In  Cambodia, 
65  of  those  are  expatriates  working  for  vol- 
untary agencies  and  62  are  in  military  serv- 
ice. The  overwhelming  majority  of  private 
doctors  are  located  In  Phnom  Penh.  Doctors 
are  forced  to  seek  second  or  third  Jobs  in 
order  to  support  themselves.  The  volags  have 
solved  this  problem  by  pajring  Camt>odlan 
doctors  on  their  staffs  a  wage  of  about  $300 
to  $400  a  month.  In  contrast,  a  skilled  Cam- 
bodian doctor,  with  board  qualifications  in 
Internal  medicine,  a  military  officer  holding 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps 
with  23  years'  service,  and  the  director  of  a 
large  hospital,  was  paid  the  equivalent  of 
US$18.00  a  month. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  doctor 
In  Cambodia  is  1:16,710.  By  contrast  in  the 
United  States  in  1971  the  doctor  to  patient 
ratio  was  1:600.  The  problem  of  inadequate 
numbers  of  doctors  is  compounded  by  the 
large  numbers  of  dally  casualties  caused  to 
both  the  civilian  and  military  peculation 
because  of  the  war  and  rocket  attacks.  The 
traimiatic  natxire  of  these  casualties  takes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  doctors  and  sur- 
geons' time.  Military  casualties  alone  be- 
tween the  1st  and  20th  of  February  1975  were 
11,812    (Including   1.857   dead). 

The  gravity  of  the  condition  of  these 
wounded  is  reflected  by  the  statistics  given 
us  by  one  military  hospital  we  visited  in 
Phnom  Penh  that  30  percent  of  the  seri- 
ously wounded  die.  This  hospital  although 
military,  accepts  civilian  wounded  as  well, 
and  the  mortality  figure  Includes  civilians. 

Another  factor  vi-eighing  on  the  already 
overburdened  hospitals  is  that  the  average 
hospital  stay  is  measured  in  months,  not 
days,  because  "everything  Infects". 

The  doctors  at  one  military  hospital, 
deeply  touched  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
facilities  (they  treat  and  admit  civilians  as 
well  as  military) ,  implored  us  to  report  the 
fact  that  the  allotment  they  had  to  feed  pa- 
tients was  400  rlels  (lees  than  25* )  a  day 
per  patient  for  400  patients.  They  then  had 
more  than  650  patients  in  the  hoe^ital  that 
they  must  feed,  making  the  per  patient  daUy 
allotment  only  18<.  As  a  result  of  the  system 
of  life  in  Cambodia,  the  patients'  food  must 
be  shared  with  relatives.  One  meal  served 
patients  consisted  of  a  portion  of  rice,  a 
few  string  beans,  and  a  little  soup  served  in 
a  shallow  metal  tray — no  meat  or  fish. 

In  other  hospitals,  no  food  is  provided  the 
patients  who  must  depend  on  their  families 
to  not  only  obtain  the  food  but  prepare  it 
for  them.  This  added  burden,  in  a  situation 
where  the  family  must  also  try  and  care  for 
other  members  at  home,  causes  great  hard- 
ship on  the  poor.  The  entire  family  must, 
at  times,  literally  move  into  the  hospital 
with  the  sick  or  wounded. 

Major  surgery  is  performed  in  crude  cir- 
cumstances, often  with  insufficient  drugs  and 
without  whole  blood  or  serums.  We  observea 
patients  with  traumatic  blast  Injuries  writh- 
ing in  pain  because  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  pain  killing  drugs. 

Hospital  operating  rooms  were  crudely  fur- 
nished, unclean  and  totally  without  sterile 
precautions.  Provincial  hospital  operating 
rooms  often  consisted  of  a  single  room  In  a 
dilapidated  building,  furnished  with  a  blood- 
stained wooden  table  and  a  few  surgical  in- 
struments. Bloody  remnants  of  previous  sur- 
gical cases  were  left  on  the  floor  and,  al- 
though apparently  mopped,  the  room  was 
still  dirty  and  unsterlle. 

Doctors  often  reported  to  us  that  they  were 


not  receiving  an  adequate  sum>ly  of  medi- 
cine. At  one  provincial  hospital,  where  300 
patients  were  treated  daily,  the  doctor  told 
us  that  Ms  monthly  requirement  was  for 
3,000  ampoules  of  penicillin  per  montb.  He 
received  1,000.  The  same  was  true  for  mor- 
phine and  pain  killing  drugs;  he  receives 
one-third  of  bis  requlrunents. 


THE  Mn.ITARY  BUDGET 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  dally  newspaper  News- 
day  recently  carried  an  excellent  editor- 
ial summarizing  the  Issues  Involved  in 
this  year's  military  budget. 

The  editorial  questions  a  number  of 
the  specific  weapons  systems  in  the  Pen- 
tagon program.  Including  new  tanks,  sur- 
face to  air  missiles,  continued  spending 
on  the  antiballistic  missile  system  which 
was  ruled  out  in  the  SALT  I  agreement, 
and  several  more.  On  the  B-1,  Newsday 
notes  that — 

The  role  of  manned  bombers  Is  dubious 
at  best  In  the  missile  age;  Russia  has  long 
since  given  up  making  them. 

And  it  also  asks: 

With  Russia  now  down  to  160  bombera 
of  B-52  vintage — and  building  no  equivalent 
of  the  B-1 — is  It  necessary  to  spend  $6.7 
billion  on  a  new  surface-to-air  missile  de- 
signed to  knock  down  bombers? 

I  would  quarrel  with  that  analysis  in 
Just  one  respect.  Soviet  bombers,  the 
Badger  and  the  Bear,  come  off  a  very 
poor  second  to  the  B-52.  They  are  closer 
to  the  B-47  and  the  B-36,  both  of  whicl 
we  have  long  since  retired.  In  effect  the 
Russians  have  recognized  what  we  have 
not — that  missiles  have  supplanted 
bombers  as  the  primary  element  in  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

The  Newsday  editorial  concludes  on  a 
point  which  I  think  we  must  treat  most 
seriously  this  year: 

What  is  necessary  Is  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  over  the  short  term  the  major 
threat  to  the  U.S.  is  not  overseas  but  within 
our  own  borders.  The  top  priority  must  be 
to  get  the  economy  going  again,  and  that 
will  be  difficult  enough  without  squandering 
our  limited  resources  on  exotic  new  weap- 
ons of  questionable  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Long  Island  Newsday,  Feb.  20, 
1975] 

Weapons  To  Fight  the  Defense  Budget 

To  give  the  $93-bUllon  defense  budget 
some  perspective: 

It  took  New  York  City's  highly  successful 
off-track  betting  operation  four  years  to  net 
$79,000,000.  That's  the  approximate  price  tag 
for  a  single  B-1  bomber,  and  the  Pentagon 
wants  to  build  244  of  them. 

The  Pentagon  also  wants  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion— more  than  four  times  Nassau  County's 
record  annual  budget — to  build  a  fleet  of 
radar  planes,  although  it  isn't  too  sure  just 
what  their  mission  would  be. 

And  the  Pentagon  wants  to  begin  replac- 
ing the  old  but  reliable  M-60  tank  with  a 
new  armored  hot-rod  that  would  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  its  predecessor. 

De.>=plte  their  enormous  cost,  none  of  these 
weapons  would  contribute  much  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  role  of  manned 
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bombers  Is  dubious  at  best  in  the  missile 
age;  Russia  has  long  since  given  up  mak- 
ing them.  The  last  Mideast  war  suggested 
that  tanks  are  sitting  ducks  for  foot  soldiers 
armed  with  hand-held  weapons.  The  radar 
planes  originaUy  were  designed  to  serve  as 
seeing-eyes  for  attack  bombers,  but  now 
the  Pentagon  admits  that  the  Russians  could 
easily  jam  their  equipment. 

Defense  Secretary  James  Scbleslnger  argues 
that  these  weapons,  plus  41  other  major 
systems  with  a  total  price  tag  of  $160  billion, 
must  be  acquired  to  keep  the  U.S.  ahead  of 
the  Russians  in  arms  deployment.  (China, 
Schleslnger  concedes,  has  all  but  dropped  out 
of  the  arms  race,  apparently  because  the 
Chinese  "are  making  a  major  reassessment 
of  national  priorities  in  favor  of  economic 
development.")  While  Inflation  has  eroded 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Pentagon,  says 
Schleslnger,  the  Russians  are  increasing  their 
defense  spending  in  real  terms  of  two  to  five 
per  cent  this  year.  * 

But  this  year,  as  it  happens,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion is  more  analogous  to  the  Chinese  than 
to  the  Russian  one.  Faced  with  the  deepest 
recession  in  40  years,  this  nation  too  must 
reorder  its  priorities  in  favor  of  economic 
development.  Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that 
instead  of  protecting  the  country.  Congress 
will  be  endangering  UJ3.  economic  security  if 
it  falls  to  make  deep  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  John  Stennis,  cer- 
tainly no  enemy  of  the  military,  this  is  the 
year  when  Congress  is  being  asked  to  "go  over 
the  cliff"  by  commiting  production  dollars  to 
several  enormously  expensive  new  weapons 
systems,  including  the  B-1  bomber.  If  Con- 
gress gives  the  Defense  Department  every- 
thing it  wants  this  year.  It  wlU  be  guarantee- 
ing the  first  $100-billion  defense  budget  next 
year  and  a  $l40-blllion  defense  budget  four 
years  from  now.  President  Ford  often  warns 
that  the  cost  of  new  social  programs  start 
slowly  but  quickly  mushroom;  exactly  the 
same  thing  can  happen  with  defense  pro- 
grams. 

In  our  view,  the  defense  budget  should  be 
"held"  to  no  more  than  $85  billion  this  year, 
which  is  not  exactly  asking  the  Pentagon  to 
get  by  on  a  shoestring.  The  B-1  bomber,  the 
so-called  radar  plane  and  the  XM-1  tank  are 
obvious  targets  for  Congress.  And  doubtless 
it  can  find  others. 

Why,  for  instance.  Is  the  nation  still  spend- 
ing $200,000,000  to  improve  an  anti-baUistlc 
missile  system  that  can't  be  deployed  under 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  agreement?  Wouldn't 
one  new  Trident  submarine  suffice  this  year 
Instead  of  the  two  that  the  Pentagon  wants 
to  build?  And  with  Russia  now  down  to  160 
bombers  of  B-52  vintage — and  building  no 
equivalent  of  the  B-1 — is  it  necessary  to 
spend  $6.7  billion  on  a  new  surface-to-air 
missile  designed  to  knock  down  bombers? 

What  is  necessary  is  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize that  over  the  short  term  the  major 
threat  to  the  U.S.  is  not  overseas  but  within 
our  own  borc'ers.  The  top  priority  must  be  to 
get  the  economy  going  again,  and  that  will 
be  difficult  enough  without  squandering  our 
limited  resources  on  exotic  new  weapons  of 
questionable  value. 


COPING  WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  dally  our 
economic  situation  continues  to  flounder, 
and  Congress  moves  very  slowly.  But,  I 
wonder  if  we  are  moving,  even  at  our 
current  snail's  pace.  In  the  proper  direc- 
tion. An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  addresses  this  point,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coping   Wrrn   Unemflotmemt 

Congress  is  reacting  to  the  latest  sharp 
Jump  in  unemployment  in  a  predictable  fash- 
ion, railing  at  outrageous  fortune  without 
accepting  any  of  the  responsibility  for  gov- 
ernment policies  that  have  led  us  to  this 
present  state. 

That  worries  us  a  great  deal  because  a  body 
that  will  not  learn  from  past  mistakes  is  apt 
to  repeat  them.  And  it  wUl  not  take  many 
more  turns  of  the  inflation-recession  cycle 
before  both  become  unmanageable.  Even  one 
more  would  be  highly  dangerous.  This  Is  a 
time  that  requires  calm  appraisal  and  a  few 
simple  measures — not  the  use  of  every  stim- 
ulative pep  pill  ever  devised  by  macroeco- 
nomics. 

No  one  would  deny  that  at  8.2%  imem- 
ployment  there  is  substantial  hardship 
around  the  land.  But  In  this  country  today, 
unemployment  does  not  mean  destitution. 
There  are  state  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  supplemental  benefits  paid  by  some 
employers  and  food  stamps.  There  also  has 
been  a  rise  in  parttlme  employment,  suggest- 
ing that  some  workers  find  small  jobs  to  tide 
them  over  their  difficulties. 

But  unemployment  does  lower  living 
standards  in  most  cases  (although,  interest- 
ingly enough,  not  every  case).  It  disturbs 
hopes  and  ambitions  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  often  erodes  savings  and,  for  some, 
jeopardizes  personal  liquidity  and  credit 
standing. 

It  Is  altogether  proper  that  government 
should  give  priority  to  putting  working  peo- 
ple back  on  their  Jobs.  But  let  us  re-em- 
phasize that  Its  policies  should  be  directed 
not  at  redistributing  Income,  fighting  over 
who  gets  what  portion  of  a  shrinking  eco- 
nomic pie.  Policy  should  be  directed  at  put- 
ting people  back  to  work,  expanding  the  pie 
Itself  so  there  is  more  for  everyone  to  share. 

This  calls  for  making  some  distinctions 
and  setting  some  priorities.  That,  In  turn, 
calls  for  leadership.  Rather,  we  hear  a  hun- 
dred different  nostrums  as  If  each  was  of 
equal  merit.  We  hear  of  vast  programs  for 
"public  service  employment,"  which  implies 
that  there  is  merit  in  taking  solid,  productive 
working  people,  who  know  how  to  build  cars 
or  make  steel,  and  turning  them  into  cogs 
in  a  new  government  bureaucracy.  Or  we 
hear  about  turning  the  credit  markets  over 
to  Henry  Reuss  so  he  can  direct  bank  loans 
to  bis  favorite  industry. 

The  first  priority  should  be  the  restoration 
of  the  Industry  whose  unraveling  has  caused 
unemployment  to  soar,  namely,  autos.  Con- 
gress had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  un- 
raveling by  inflicting  direct  costs  and  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  sent  the  cost  of  a 
car  up  $1,000  in  a  single  year.  Now,  it  can 
try  to  hasten  the  workdown  of  auto  Inven- 
tories through  an  immediate  cut  in  taxes, 
not  Just  for  the  poor,  but  for  middle  class 
working  people  who  buy  cars.  That  should 
have  number  one  priority. 

Second,  it  can  do  as  the  auto  industry 
asks  and  forego  any  further  mandated  costs 
in  the  production  of  automobiles.  The  pres- 
ent product  has  acceptable  safety  and  ex- 
haust emissions  features  by  any  reasonable 
standard.  So  it  is  time  to  stop  Inflating  the 
cost  of  American  transportation  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  same  tack  can  be  taken  on  some  other 
fronts.  Energy  Is  part  of  the  cost  of  every 
product.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  as  well 
to  unreasonable  environmental  standards  for 
power  companies  and  other  energy  producers. 

These  simple  steps  could  hasten  recovery. 
Inventories  probably  have  peaked  out.  Prices 
are  no  longer  rising  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
last   year.   Interest  rates   are   beginning   to 


faU.  The  housing  surplus  seems  to  have 
peaked  out  and  mortgage  money  appears  to 
be  available  at  banks  again.  AU  that  is 
needed  are  some  steps  that  will  move  these 
natural  forces  along  and  avoid  the  very  seri- 
ous risk  of  institutionalizing  unemployment. 

That  is  a  very  serious  risk  Indeed.  It  would 
be  worsened  by  public  service  employment; 
by  stepped  up  Income  transfers  to  the  poor 
which  at  this  juncture  can  only  rob  needed 
capital  from  the  task  of  getting  the  pro- 
ductive sector  back  to  work  to  thl*%eneflt 
of  rich  and  poor  alike;  and  by  credit  alloca- 
tions, which  will  abort  the  adjustments  the 
credit  markets  now  are  beginning  to  make 
to  restore  a  sounder  capital  base  for  banks 
and  corporations. 

Politicians  seem  to  be  fond  of  FDR's  "We 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself,"  slogan 
these  days.  These  are  not  the  19303.  We  have 
a  big  powerful  economy  with  enormous  pow- 
ers of  recuperation.  In  reality,  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear  are  the  people  who  have 
an  infinite  capacity  to  muck  It  up. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  look  into  the  Dep»rtment 
of  Defense  energy  conservation  program. 
I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Elmer  Staats 
and  his  fine  GAO  staff  for  their  timely 
and  complete  report  which  I  have 
just  received.  It  is  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  I  can  report  that  the  De- 
fense program  for  fuel  conservation  has 
been  outstanding. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  contrary 
to  some  statements  which  have  been 
made,  the  Defense  Department  does  not 
account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  fuel  used 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  Defense  Department  used 
about  3  percent  of  the  national  consump- 
tion of  petroleum  fuels  and  the  projected 
portion  for  the  current  year  Is  3.4  per- 
cent. 

Nevertheless,  savings  by  the  Defense 
Department  point  the  way  to  savings 
elsewhere  In  Government  and  ease  the 
pressure  on  the  rest  of  the  fuel  users  In 
the  country. 

In  the  Defense  Etepartment  there  was 
a  reduction  of  more  than  76  million  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  consumed  in  fiscal  yeai 
1974  in  comparison  with  the  amoimt  con- 
sumed in  the  1973  fiscal  year— the  base-- 
line year  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov^ 
emment  for  energy  conservation  meas- 
urement. Overall  the  DOD  reduced  its 
total  energy  consumption  by  29  percent 
during  fiscal  year  1974,  to  lead  the  way 
with  the  largest  energy  savings  of  all 
Federal  agencies. 

Statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1975  indicate  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  maintaining,  and 
even  slightly  Improving,  this  cut  in  1973 
petroleum  consumption. 

In  June  1973.  the  President  set  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide goal  of  reducing  energy 
consumption  for  fiscal  1974  by  7  percent 
over  1973.  Pentagon  authorities  esti- 
mated that  cessation  of  combat  activi- 
ties in  Vietnam  would  account  for  a  7- 
percent  reduction  and  set  the  Defense 
Department  goal  at  15  percent.  For  pe- 
troleum consumption,  as  I  have  noted, 
that  goal  was  nearly  doubled. 
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Initiatives  such  as  reducing  flying 
hours,  ship  steaming  hours,  and  even 
such  actions  as  marching  troops  instead 
of  busing  them  to  the  training  areas,  all 
contributed  to  the  Defense  conservation 
effort.  In  fiscal  year  1974  flying  time  was 
reduced  by  over  2  million  hours — a  re- 
duction of  approximately  30  percent,  and 
steaming  time  was  reduced  373,000 
hours — a  reduction  of  25  percent.  Pilots 
and  crew  do  more  concurrent  training 
and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  critical 
maneuvers  such  as  landing  on  the  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  at  night  in  a 
choppy  sea  to  keep  the  forces  in  a  ready 
state  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fuel 
consumption.  The  Navy  is  doing  more 
training  in  port  where  the  energy  sup- 
ply is  provided  by  more  efQcient  shore- 
based  sources  rather  than  the  less  effi- 
cient ship's  powerplant.  Other  methods 
to  save  energy  include  maximized  use  of 
flight  simulator.":  and  shore  simulators 
for  ship  exercises,  conducting  formalized 
training  in  energy  management,  driver 
retraining  schools,  and  an  educational 
awareness  program  through  the  use  of 
all  available  media. 

The  GAO  report  describes,  in  addition, 
a  number  of  management  steps  designed 
to  further  the  energy  conservation  effort. 
The  DOD  has  developed  a  defense  energy 
information  system  which  will  help  them 
better  manage  their  programs  in  future 
years.  They  have  also  established  an 
R.  &  D.  effort  to  take  advantage  of  and 
apply  longer  term  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  by  other  agencies — for  ex- 
ample, several  projects  utilizing  solar  en- 
ergy in  heating  and  cooling  are  contained 
in  the  current  military  construction  pro- 
gram. 

As  noted  in  the  report,  a  nimiber  of 
outside  factors  contributed  to  the  reduc- 
tions in  Defense  Department  petroleum 
consumption — supply  and  the  oil  em- 
bargo, base  closings,  a  warm  1973-74 
winter  and  so  forth.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  has  conceived 
and  executed  an  effective  program,  and 
we  should  compliment  the  Department 
on  it. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  taxpayer,  an  outside  influence — 
soaring  oil  prices — has  tended  to  obscure 
this  and  other  conservation  efforts.  De- 
spite the  29-percent  cut  in  petroleum 
consumption.  Defense  Department  pe- 
troleum costs  increased  from  fiscal  1973 
to  1974  by  about  $496  million— more 
than  50  percent.  The  value  of  the  con- 
servation effort  is  suggested,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  if  use  of  petroleum  in  fiscal 
1974  had  been  at  1973  levels  the  De- 
partment's fuel  bill  would  have  increased, 
according  to  GAO.  by  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

One  final  point:  in  our  hearing  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
the  Defense  Department  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  we  have  inquired  about 
the  effects  of  thpse  oil  conservation  meas- 
ures on  force  readiness.  We  have  been 
assured  that  better  training  methods, 
wider  use  of  simulators,  and  other  steps 
of  this  sort  have  avoided  adverse  effects. 

We  believe  that  these  conservation 
measures  have  been  instituted  and  can 
continue  to  go  forward,  without  adverse 
impact  on  readiness  and  national  se- 


curity. That  may  be  the  most  important 
plus  of  this  entire  effort. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  watch  this 
program  closely,  but  I  did  want  these  en- 
couraging findings  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body.  The  American  people 
have  the  right  to  expect,  and  do  expect 
all  savings  and  conservation  of  fuel  that 
is  reasonably  possible  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  all  the  services.  I  trust 
that  this  all-out  effort  will  continue,  and 
that  all  departments  of  the  Goverrunent 
will  do  likewise.  I  commend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  services  for 
what  they  have  done  again,  I  highly  com- 
mend, as  well  as  thank,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  Mr.  Staats  and  his  staff, 
for  their  excellent  work. 


THE  CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  my  remarks  on  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill  I  provided  the 
Senate  with  some  backgroimd  informa- 
tion on  tlie  situation  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  Certain  of  the  information  that 
I  had  gleaned  from  various  sources  spoke 
of  the  possibility  that  the  islands  would 
possibly  form  some  sort  of  political  union 
with  Guinea-Bissau  in  the  future.  More- 
over, it  also  spoke  of  the  infiuence  of  the 
PAIGC,  the  party  which  predominates 
in  Guinea-Bissau,  in  the  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands. This  information  was  provided 
solely  for  descriptive  purposes.  It  does 
not  refiect  my  position  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my  own 
views.  The  Cape  Verde  Islands  will  at- 
tain independence  on  July  5,  1975.  The 
peoples  of  the  islands  have  every  right 
to  chart  their  own  political  and  economic 
future.  It  should  be  their  decision  as  to 
what  relationships  exist  between  them- 
selves, the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  and 
the  other  soon-to-be-independent  terri- 
tories. I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  indeed,  in  the 
interests  of  the  international  commu- 
nity to  do  everything  necessary  to  insure 
that  freedom  of  choice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Cape  Verdeans. 


ECONOMISTS  EVALUATE  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S ECONOMIC  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28.  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee received  the  testimony  of  three 
distinguished  economists  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  proposals  and  heard 
their  own  suggestions  for  economic 
policy.  Their  testimony  was  part  of  the 
committee's  annual  hearings  on  the 
economy. 

Each  of  these  individuals  emphasized 
the  gravity  of  the  economic  situation 
now  confronting  us,  and  painted  a  very 
bleak  picture  of  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing year,  if  drastic  and  far-reaching  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  by  the  Congress.  They 
did  not  find  the  President's  economic 
proposals  to  be  an  effective  program  for 
recovery  and  urged  much  stronger  meas- 
ures to  reduce  unemployment  and  stim- 
ulate production. 

Philip  Klutznick,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 


mittee for  Economic  Development, 
thought  that  the  President's  proposals 
"generally  move  in  the  right  direction." 
but  saw  in  them  an  implicit  acceptance 
of  a  long  period  of  stagnation  as  a  pre- 
condition for  reducing  infiation.  He  said : 
It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  severe 
recession  or  prolonged  stagnation  Is  the  only 
way  to  beat  inflation.  On  the  contrary,  sucli 
a  course  Is  more  likely  to  exacerbate  the  In- 
flationary problem  In  the  longer  run,  by 
throttling  the  Incentives  for  needed  long- 
term  Investment  and  by  depriving  the  econ- 
omy of  the  productivity  gains  that  come 
with  adequate  capacity  utilization  and  sound 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Klutznick  did  not  wish  to  share 
in  this  pessimistic  attitude,  and  urged 
aggressive  steps  to  achieve  "a  more  rap- 
id economic  revival  in  the  near-term 
future — when  the  economy  will  still  be 
far  below  capacity  levels  and  Inflation- 
ary risks  from  rising  demand  will  be 
relatively  small— and  then  to  aim  for 
more  moderate  expansion  rates  once  the 
economy  moves  closer  to  full  employ- 
ment." 

Arthur  Okun  and  Robert  Nathan  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Klutznick's  assessment 
of  the  desired  goals  of  economic  policy, 
and  the  specific  recommendations  of  all 
three  of  these  distinguished  witnesses 
showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  agree- 
ment on  how  these  goals  can  be  achieved. 

They  called  for  tax  reductions  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $25  billion  in  1975. 
with  some  permanent  reductions  that 
would  extend  into  the  following  year. 
The  reduction  would  take  the  form  of 
a  rebate  on  1974  personal  income  taxes, 
a  permanent  reduction  in  personal  taxes 
and  an  increase  in  the  investment  tax 
credit.  The  intensity  of  the  present  re- 
cession minimizes  the  danger  of  a  resur- 
gence of  Inflation  as  a  result  of  these 
measures. 

The  opinions  of  these  witnesses  re- 
garding expenditure  programs  are  accu- 
rately summed  up  in  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Klutznick :  "In  general."  Mr.  Klutz- 
nick said,  "antirecessionary  expenditure 
prograims  should  involve  activities  that 
will  automatically  and /or  can  be  readily 
terminated — once  the  recession  has  run 
its  course."  Public  employment  programs 
could  be  "triggered  to  start  or  terminate 
when  unemployment  rates  attain  speci- 
fied levels."  Mr.  Okun  said  that  programs 
that  cannot  be  easily  terminated  "would 
stimulate  the  economy  for  too  long  and 
contribute  to  another  round  of  inflation 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade." 

There  was  a  consensus  among  these 
witnesses  on  the  continued  need  for  some 
effective  form  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Mr.  Nathan  said : 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  inflation  and  restore  reasonable 
price  stability,  it  Is  now  when  the  economy 
is  soft;  and  It  ought  to  be  done  without 
keeping  the  economy  soft  for  several  years 
We  do  not  need  across-the-board  price 
and  wage  controls  but  we  do  need  enough 
intervention  to  eliminate  inflation  expecta- 
tions and  to  intervene  when  Increases  are 
excessive  or  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Klutznick  believed  that  such  con- 
trols should  "continue  to  rely  essentially 
on  voluntary  cooperation."  On  monetary 
policy  also  there  was  a  unanimous  belief 
that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Okun,  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  "should  shift  from  gradual- 
ism to  decisiveness  in  bringing  down  the 
interest  rate  on  Federal  funds  and  the 
discount  rate."  ,  .    ^    ^, 

Mr  Okun  summarized  his  testimony 
in  terms  which  I  think  accurately  assess 
the  task  facing  this  Congress.  He  said: 

The  decisions  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress wUl  determine  whether  we  prevent  a 
depression  that  could  emerge  from  moderate 
consumer  purchasing  power  .  .  .  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  decisions  extends  beyond  their 
impact  on  real  ONP,  the  inflation  rate,  and 
the  unemployment  rate,  for  they  are  major 
tests  of  the  responsiveness,  soundness  and 
rationality  of  our  political  and  economic  In- 
stitutions. 

This  testimony  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  thinking  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  I  think  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress would  equally  benefit  from  giving 
it  careful  study.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Nathan,  Mr.  Klutznick,  and  Mr.  Okun 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of   Robert   R.   Nathan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic    Committee: 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  economic  conditions  and 
prosDCCts  because  the  Committee's  review 
of  Uie  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  so 
gravely  challenged. 

It  Is  certainly  not  essential  to  cite  many 
statistics  to  dramatize  the  severity  of  the 
present  economic  crisis.  The  data  included 
in  the  President's  Economic  Report  and  In 
his  Budget  amply  serve  that  purpose.  But 
what  Is  essential  Is  to  recognize  what  pol- 
icies got  us  into  this  economic  chaos.  The 
hardships  increasingly  Imposed  on  the  un- 
employed and  the  mounting  wastes  of  man- 
power and  capital  resources  attest  to  the 
disastrous  economic  policies  which  have  been 
pursued  In  recent  years  and  which  continue 
to  be  proposed  and  pursued  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

President  Ford  and  some  of  his  associates 
deserve  to  be  commended  for  telling  the 
story  as  It  really  Is,  but  the  prescriptions  do 
not  fit  the  diagnosis.  We  are  In  deep  trouble 
but  all  the  Administration  Is  prescribing  Is 
patience  any  puny  correctives  for  ailments 
that  dally  grow  more  serious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  economic 
program  should  be  evaluated  In  relation  to 
what  you  yourself  stated  In  September  1974 
at  the  final  session  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Summit  meeting  when  you  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  is  BtlU  the  law  of  the  land.  I  then 
shared  with  you  the  conviction  that  the 
principles  and  purposes  and  practices  re- 
quired under  that  law  were  being  largely 
Ignored,  If  not  negated.  In  effect,  the  policy- 
makers are  stlU  breaking  that  law. 

The  Administration's  proposed  program  Is 
not  truly  designed  to  restore  or  maintain 
high  levels  of  production,  employment  and 
purchasing  power.  The  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  contribute  significantly  to 
these  gocas  is  forth  rightly  revealed  In  the 
table  on  page  41  of,  the  Budget,  showing  the 
"projections  consistent  with  moving  grad- 
ually toward  relatively  stable  prices  and 
maximum  feailble  employment." 

These  projections  reveal  a  level  of  unem- 
ployment averaging  near  8  percent  In  1976, 
weU  above  7  percent  In  1977  and  barely  below 
7  percent  In  1978.  Unemployment  Is  projected 
at  5.5  percent  even  In  1980.  Despite  all  that 
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unemployment,  consumer  prices  are  as- 
sumed to  rise  at  a  rate  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent through  1978.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct, in  1974  prices,  would  fall  some  trillion 
and  a  half  below  potential  In  these  de- 
pressed Intervening  years. 

Two  Important  messages  can  be  read  Into 
the  President's  program  and  Into  these 
figures.  One  Is  the  abdication  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  to  achieve  and 
maintain  high  levels  of  production  and  em- 
ployment. The  second  Is  the  exclusive  re- 
liance on  a  depressed  economy  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  fighting  Inflation.  That  fight 
is  projected  to  be  a  long  and  costly  and  only 
partly   successful   battle. 

We  need  to  break  that  Inflation  spiral  now 
and  to  do  It  quickly  and  effectively  and  we 
should  resort  to  all  feasible  efforts.  We  need 
to  fight  the  recession  vigorously  and  to  get 
recovery  underway  promptly.  The  AdmlnH- 
tratlon  Is  not  prepared  to  conduct  the  war 
on  Inflation  and  the  war  on  recession  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  the  President  said, 
"The  emphasis  of  our  economic  efforts  must 
now  shift  from  Inflation  to  jobs." 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  we  or.ght  >■/> 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  inflation  and  restore 
reasonable  price  stabUlty,  It  ts  now  when  the 
economy  Is  soft;  and  It  ought  to  be  done 
without  keeping  the  economy  soft  for  several 
years  as  called  for  In  the  "sick"  game  plan 
offered  In  the  Economic  Report. 

We  do  not  need  across-the-board  price  and 
wage  controls,  but  we  do  need  enough  Inter- 
vention to  eliminate  Inflation  expectations 
and  to  intervene  when  Increases  .ire  excessive 
or  unwarranted,  and  no  explosive  cumulative 
forces  will  be  built  under  foreseeable 
demand-supply  relations.  The  tragedy  Is  that 
the  horrible  mismanagement  of  wage  and 
price  controls  during  Phase  in  and  iV  and 
the  lack  of  evenhandedness  between  wage 
and  price  restraints  have  led  to  a  feeling  that 
(a)  nothing  can  be  done  through  govern- 
ment intervention  to  move  more  rapidly  to- 
ward price  stability,  and  (b)  any  Interven- 
tion will  be  inequitable.  I  disagree  completely 
with  these  conclusions.  We  can  have  firm  and 
fair  and  effective  Intervention  on  an  equita- 
ble basis,  and  we  should  not  give  up  the 
battle  on  inflation  nor  conduct  the  fight  only 
through  the  means  of  massive  and  wasteful 
unemployment  and  other  Idle  resources.  Also, 
I  should  emphasize  that  a  deep  and  pro- 
longed recession  and  continued,  though  de- 
clining inflation  will  cause  more  distortions 
and  hardships  and  waste  than  even  across- 
the-board  controls. 

When  netted  out,  the  President's  econom?c 
program  Is  not  a  recovery  program.  The  two- 
ohased  rebate  of  $12  bUllon  In  personal  In- 
come taxes  plus  the  *4  billion  reduction  in 
corporate  taxes  In  the  form  of  a  Urge.-  In- 
vestment credit  are  In  themselves  expansion- 
ist measures  and  steps  In  the  right  direction. 
However,  these  steps  are  largely  if  not  more 
than    fully    negated    by    reductions   In    ex- 
penditures plus  the  net  contractlonlst  fiscal 
impact  of  the  President's  proposed  energy 
program.   The   President's   energy   fees   and 
taxes  would  take  much  more  money  frona 
the  private  community  than  It  would  put 
back  Into  private  hands  to  spend.  Thus  the 
fiscal  and  energy  programs  proposed  by  the 
President  add  up  to  a  "no  recovery'   policy. 
This  tendency  to  give  with  one  hand  and 
take  It  back  with  the  other  also  applies  to 
the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  energy  pro- 
gram. The  President  seeks  to  fight  Inflation 
with  a  recession.  Yet  at  the  same  time  his 
energy  program  seeks  to  solve   the  energy 
problem   largely    by    raising    prices.    Higher 
prices  of  fuel  and  energy  are  pursued   by 
design  as  a  way  to  achieve  fuel  and  energy 
conservation.    Continuation    of    the    "either 
Inflation  or  recession"  approach  will  bring 
a  deeper  recession  to  flght  the  aggravated 


inflation  resulting  from  the  energy  measures. 
The  program  adds  up  to  a  strange  economic 
wonderland. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  big  re- 
covery program  Instead  of  the  "no  recovery" 
program  the  President  has  proposed.  We 
need  a  combined  Individual  Income  tax 
rebate.  Individual  Income  tax  reductions.  In- 
creased mvestment  credit  allowances,  and 
special  tax  relief  for  small  business,  ag- 
gregating some  $30  billion  In  calendar  1975 
or  at  the  latest  in  fiscal  1976,  with  the  re- 
bate being  1  one-time  repayment  and  Initi- 
ated at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Some  pay- 
ments should  be  made  to  those  with  Incomes 
below  the  Income  taxation  level.  The  tax 
cuts  ought  to  become  effective  no  later  than 
July  1st,  and  preferably  earUer. 

In  addition  to  tax  cuts,  some  stimulative 
direct  or  Indirect  spending  programs  shoiild 
be  undertaken.  The  Congress  must  not  go 
along  with  the  President  in  cutting  the  buy- 
ing power  of  social  security  beneficiaries  and 
others  who  have  been  victims  of  the  Infiation 
or  the  recession  or  both.  It  is  wholly  insensi- 
tive to  propose  tax  rebates  as  high  as  $1,000 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  many  of  our  citizens  In  greatest 
need. 

Also,    Mr.    Chairman,    I    strongly   believe 
that   when   our   gross   national   product    Is 
operating  at  $200  bUllon  below  potential  and 
when  the  percent  of  time  lost  by  the  labor 
force  Is  rapidly  approaching  10  percent,  the 
government  should  provide  attractive  finan- 
cial  incentives  to  use   these  Idle  resources 
for  needed  purposes.  We  should  support  ag- 
gressive resource  and  development  programs 
to   solve   our   energy   problems.   We   should 
expand  the  supplies  of  equipment  needed  to 
drill  for  oil  and  gas  and  to  mine  and  trans- 
port  coal.   We   need   to   Increase   tadustrUl 
capacities  and  to  overcome  shortages  likely 
to  emerge  early  in  the  recovery  period.  W© 
need  to  stimulate  further  expansion  In  In- 
dustries especlaUy  hxirt  by  infiation  and  re- 
cession such  as  the  housing  Industry  and 
public  utilities.  It  Is  Irrational  to  have  vast 
Idle  resources  and  not  pursue  a  fiow  of  credit 
for  home  construction  and  home  ownership 
which  will  put  Idle  resources  back  to  work 
and  help  meet  the  needs  of  our  population. 
President     Fords     unbalanced     program 
favors  private  spending  and  attacks  public 
spending   indiscriminately.   The   purpose  of 
the  tax  cuts  Is  to  Increase  private  spending. 
At  the  same  time  the  President  exhorts  us 
to  avoid  any  additional  public  spending  and 
even  to  reduce  committed  public  expendi- 
tures.   Our   people    need    both    public    and 
private  goods  and  services.  Our  states  and 
localities  need   more   funds   to   provide   es- 
sential services.  The  programs  I  have  sug- 
gested above  plus  counter-cyclical  revenue- 
sharing  measures  would  put  us  on  the  road 
to   recovery    and    to    limiting    the    horrible 
waste  of  Industrial   capacity  and  of  man- 
power now  Imposing  hardships  on  our  people. 
I  wM  recently  abroad  and  I  feel  compelled 
to  tell  this  Committee  that  the  United  States 
Is  exporting   Its  recession.   Many   countries 
around  the  world  continue  to  be  severely  hurt 
by  having  to  pay  sharply  higher  prices  for 
oil,  which  have  cut  deeply  Into  scarce  re- 
sources needed  for  development.  To  pay  for 
the  needed  oil.  they  have  had  to  Intensify 
efforts  to  Increase  exports.   Enlarged  trade 
has  been  made  much  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  resorted  to  a  planned  reces- 
sion as  the  only  means  of  fighting  Inflation. 
The  present  inventory  liquidation  means  that 
we  are  Importing  even  less  of  Imported  ma- 
terials  than   are   being   used   In   producing 
the  goods  being  sold  to  consumers.  Many  of 
those  countries  which  like  to  regard  us  as 
friends  are  badly  hurting.  We  cannot  make 
and  Influence  friends  by  exporting  our  reces- 
sion. It  Is  high  time  we  recognized  what  we 
sire  doing  to  our  posture  and  image  around 
the  world  by  these  designed  receralons  to 
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m.^L^^*,'''"*''  ^"'^  members  of  the  Com- 
^il?,;  /.*  "".^  «'»<=l"de  by  expressing  the 
oi794fi  nV^f '^"*"""^  *^*  Employment  Act 
?h.l  rt       .!?'P°'^^  S""*'^  responsibilities  on 

uhat^^J"?J  ^°P^  ^^**  l'^  reviewing 
uhat  President  Ford  has  proposed  and  in 
formulating  new  programs  you  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  Influence  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation  under  which  this  very 
Committee  was  created  and  given  authority 
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Statement  bv  Philip  M.  Kltttznick 

«nH^'  ^^*''™»°-  Members  of  the  Committee 
and  fellow  panelists- 

r^i^lL^T^  *^  ^^'"'P  ^^  Klutznlck.  I  am 
^ntl  .  ^,  «PP««^f  before  your  Committee 
Reoo^rt  «nH  .1!"'  '^^  President's  Economic 
how  ,™°**^*'"  economic  messages  on  be- 
half of  CEDs  Research  and  Policy  Committee. 
Our  Committee  has  presented  testimony  on 
the  Economic  Report  since  these  annual 
reviews  were  Initiated.  At  no  time  during 
ths  period  has  our  country  faced  a  more  dlf- 
nr«o  ^^  ""^'Plex  economic  situation  than  at 

h JhL'"""'.^"^"'"  °'  *^^  economic  decline 
I^l,  extraordinarily  rapid.  National  un- 

employment has  reached  the  shocking  level 
of  a2  percent,  the  highest  since  1941  and 
Sc  '  f'^V"""  '«  employment  are  in  pros- 
^nL  ""^  '""«»^^.  though  showing  Lme 
slowdown,  remain  In  the  double-digit  range 
The  energy  problem  confronts  the  nation 
wi,^„"''^'°^'^  *'*'"^"'*  choices,  none  o" 
1^  n.L^H  P*'***ble.  our  financial  system 
Is  plagued  by  serious  distortions.  There  " 

InTeftmenf  ,f  V  '''"'  '°'  '^ng-term  cStl 
investment  m  key  sectors  of  our  economy- 

JuSef/m^e?  '"""  P"^'— y  not  be  aL- 

the"  ro^!?.^''""^  °"  *^'^  Situation,  and  on 
Econom^.  i       proposed    In    the    President's 

£T,m^^P°1*"'^  ^"'^S**'  I  ««a"  mainly 
^guided    by   the   positions   that  our   Re- 

us  nuwr,L^°"'=';.^°™'^"««  has  taken  In 
in.ti^ f*  ^^^"^  Statements.  In  some 
Instances  where  CED  positions  have  not  vet 
developed.  I  shall  present  my  per^Tnal  vle^ 

STirbrm^^'thrr  "^^-^oTmyreS^s 
^L^\?  *^*  *"■"***  tradition  of  CED's 
rn.H.H**^'"^"**  *^  «^^y  have  evolved  over 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  supple- 
mented by  work  now  In  process  ^^ 
Because   of   its   relevance,    I   will    take   a. 

t^ad"tTon*°ItT'"'"?  *"*  *»>*  "^^^^^  °^'hat 
founrtPH  h?  ^^*°  '"  '^«.  When  CED  was 
lie  fnlrfti^K*  f  °"P  °'  far-sighted  and  pub- 
lic-spirited businessmen— men  like  Paul  Boff 

iTrnP^r^''^^  ^"'"''  I^arlon  PolSm.  WIN 
Sta^fw«  ""/"**  ^'P^  Flanders.  The  UnUed 
WoSem^f  hT,"  *°**  ^'^"'^  ^^  "°  immediate 
M  now  ^hI  "^  unemployment.  But  then. 
M  now.  widespread  fears  existed  that  the 
country-and.  Indeed  the  world-faced  a  S- 
liod  of  years  when  economic  sta^atlon  and 
large  scale  unemployment  would^  the  r^e 
Moreover,  then,  as  now,  there  wer«  mwiv 
Who  believed  that  little  could  ^  "o"  to 
avert  such  an  outcome 

^J!^**."""***  ^^  founders  of  CED  was  a 
profound  conviction  that  this  eloomy  pros- 

rion'^'ctiof  tf.*"'^*^^'^  nor^a^e^LSl^ 
the  nrvft^?  ^K*  ^''°^'"^  ^  ^  Justified  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  events.  These  men 
had  an  abiding  faith  that  a  proper  Wend  o? 
i^el'to^a^l^:  T  ^'^•^htened'TuSlc^N 
hi!^h  ^  ^^^^  succeed  In  creating  a 
healthy  economy  characterized  by  hi Rh  em- 
ployment and  sound  econonUc  development 
They  acted  on  this  faith  and  exerted  ertra-' 
Z'r-Z^J'T^  '"•^^  these 'g'Ss^c'S^; 
S  l^h«  <J  Committee  played  a  leading 
role  ta  the  development  of  the  Employment 

fives  fi™'  '°  f :  '°^''^  °'  maj^r  imtla- 
lnrtud?n..^  r""  *"*«'^»«onal  cooperation, 
including  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  principal  eco- 
nomic Challenge  has  been  not  o^y  to^^Jeve 


high  emplojTnent  but  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation  simultaneously.  Here 
again,  our  Committee  has  refused  to  accept 
the  widespread  notion  that  this  Is  a  battle 
which  cannot  be  won.  In  a  series  of  policy 
statements— most  recently  the  1972  state- 
ment on  High  Employment  Without  Infla- 
tion—it  has  outlined  a  wide  range  of  steps 
for  a  comprehensive  attack  on  bofft  the  re- 
cession and  the  Inflation  problems.  Some 
months  back  we  launched  a  new  study  m 
this  area.  While  I  have  high  hopes  It  will 
break  new  ground.  I  believe  that  most  of  our 
earlier  recommendations  wlU  stUl  be  relevant. 

COALS      AND      STRATEGY      OF      ECONOMIC      POLICY 

*.«^^^^v.****^  background,  let  me  first  turn 
in  ^L^"  ,'*?*»".°='s  and  strategy  outlined 
^.JlLt    r^^^/'^^nts    Economic    Report    and 

fr^^f ,  •  ''tV^  '^^'^^  ^°'"  the  moment  the 
special  problem  of  energy  policy.  These  docu- 
ments are  commendably  frank  In  assessing 

fmti^r  ""h"?^  °^  ^^^  *^^ent  economic  slt- 
l^^l^i  '"  presenting  the  economic  as- 

si^mptlons  underlying  the  President's  pro- 

S^Si  T?''®'''  ^^*  P°"*='««  that  are  pro- 
posed-and  In  particular  the  recommenda- 
tions for  personal  and  business  tax  cut&- 
generally  move  in  the  right  direction 
riii^f,^^^*'','^"*'  however,  is  not  merely  the 
?io^  !  \°^u"^°*  P^"*^-  l^e  prime  ques- 
auati  Tnf  ^"  ^^^  ^°'^°  °'  P«"<=y  »">  ade- 
n»^  f    approprUte    to    the    country's 

th^t>,  *"?.  potentials.  Having  determln^ 
this  then  It  18  necessary  to  consider  whether 
the  proposed  program  of  action  Is  capable  of 
achieving  such  goals.  On  both  counts  the 
strategy  outlined  in  the  President's  ew- 
nom^c  messages  seems  grossly  deficient. 

The  basic  economic  assumptions  underlv- 
ing  the  Administration's  program  are  vlvldlv 
expressed  In  the  table  ap^aflng  on  p^i  41 
Of  the  budget  document.  This  teblS^/ftr 
taking  account  of  the  likely  effects  of  the 
Presidents  proposed  action  program,  envis- 
ages a  Slack  U.S.  economy  for  thVi^mSr 
^I,  *,  f®''*'*®'  ^^  inflation  continuing  at 
Se  S.  ^^*''  *^"^^  diminishing  rfte^ 
r^!o^    J*"?"^*^  ^^^'^K*  unemployment 

and  projects  only  a  gradual  tapering  off  to 

1980.  These  averages,  of  course.  Imply  that 
various  industries,  regions,  and  groups  In  the 
economy-and  especlaUy  minority  groups- 
would  for  years  continue  to  experifnce  5^; 

Hcf  y  v*'"^'°'^*"*  '»*•«•  "gating  serious 
risk,  of  sharply  Intensified  social  unrest.  The 

r^N?^efirTlif  ^S/S:  run°i  eTpel! 

t>,«l  5h»»"nan.  the  scenario  depicted  by 
these  flg^,res  Is  neither  Inevitable  nor  toler- 
S«i?.  *  virtually  accepts  stagnation  as  the 
basis  for  policy  planning.  While  the  numbers 

■■^L^lf  '""f'y  "'^"^  '^  "forecasts"  " 
rtfmJ  ,*'?"*  *°  *^^  ''"'^Ket  document.  It  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 

antii    '"•^Vf  t°  ^**"^  ^'^'^^J  as  provisional 

IndLrn^l^^  *°  ^^  programs.'^Thus,  the 

Budget  describes  the  figures  for  1977-80  as 

projections  consistent  with  moving  gradu- 

mum  f«cfKr'""^1'y  '**^'«  P^^^"  and  maxl- 
iT^^fK?    '^^^  employment."  Moreover,  there 

^l^ZWl'"^^'"'^  *^**  «>®  prospects  de- 
pleted by  the  projections  are  viewed  as  slm- 

dSe^ln^rt"**"'^  °'  *^"  *^«y  Slve  rise  to  a 
determined  and  comprehensive  effort;  to 
make  certain  they  wlU  not  come  true 

I  am  m  no  way  trying  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  overcoming  the  corrosive  forces 
Of  infiation.  But  I  question  several  of  the 
premises  that  apparently  underile  the  Coun- 
cil s  analysis  and  that  seem  to  have  led  It 
to  the  view  that  a  very  long  period  of  high 
unemployment  must  be  endured  If  inflation 
is  to  be  brought  under  control. 

First,   It   Is  not  correct  to  assume   that 
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severe  recession  or  prolonged  stagnation  U 
the  only  way  to  beat  Inflation.  On  the  con- 
tt*ry  such  a  course  Is  more  likely  to  exacer- 
bate  the  Inflationary  problem  In  the  lonaer 
run.  by  throttling  the  Incentives  for  needed 
long-term  Investment  and  by  deprtvlne  th» 
economy  of  the  productivity  gains  that  come 
with  adequate  capacity  utUlzatlon  and  sound 
economic  growth.  »ouna 

Second,  there  Is  no  reason  to  rely  on  a 
narrow  range  of  antl-lnflatlonary  weapons  as 
the  Council's  Report  seems  to  contemplate 
An  Important  share  of  our  current  Inflation 
problems  stems  from  cost-push  and  supply, 
related  factors  and  cannot  be  cured  by  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures  alone.  To  deal  with 
such  problems,  numerous  other  policy  an- 
proaches  must  be  brought  Into  play.  These 
taclude,  in  particular,  the  conttaiUng  uS 
of  voluntary  wage-price  pollcles-a  sublet 
Siort  '"^"^  *^°°'***  ^  "^*  CounS 

mlli^'^it!^^'  ***"''""  *°  ^«^  ^th  the  Ad- 
ministration's   apparent    premise    that    the 

b^'on?!?.  "*?*!,'•''  °'  '^°°°»''=  revival  shoSd 
be  one  of  relatively  slow  growth  In  real  eco- 
nomic   activity    over    thi   next    two    ye^ 

irl^r^l  "T"""  ^  P*'^°*>  •  ^"»»  an  .^cel- 
jl^l^  °l  e'^Panslon  later  In  the  decade. 
It  would  make  much  more  sense  to  encour- 

^tr  t*^*^*  ?P'**  economic  revival  In  the 
near-term  future-when  the  economy  will 

«on.rv  ^:fj^'r  ''^P^^^y  J^^e'"  and  infla: 
tlonary  risks  from  rising  demand  will  be 
relatively  small-and  then  to^  for  mor^ 
mo™r*f  expansion  rates  once  the  econom^ 
moves  closer  to  high  employment. 
^,~-^«"'  *?.®  P°"*=y  strategy  that  Is  needed 
^T""*^  ''^  '°'"  ''^"Ker  stimulative  aTtlon 
^??.l^  President  has  proposed,  coupleS 
with  a  much  more  forceful  and  comprehen- 

t,lPJ^?y"  *°  ''^^^  ^"h  inflation  than  18 
suggested  In  the  CouncU's  Report. 

policies  foe  economic  revival 

Let  me  now  turn  in  more  detaU  to  the  pol- 

a?a''Sth*°  ^^'  **^*  ''^•^»°'^  and  sttS- 
late  a  healthy  economic  revival 

r>I^  J?«d«ction.  m  a  speech  before  CED's 
Research  and  Policy  Committee  which  I 
st1™,?r'*  °?  •'^°''"y  «'  '  "tailed  for  net  fisc  J 
of^Hi^',°'  **^"*  *25  bUlion.  This  amount 

hti„  ,,  .  *  ^^^^  employment  surplus  had 
been  rising  rapidly  since  mId-1973  and  was 

^n^'**^^^  "-^^  CouncU's  estimates  i^n-' 
^l  fh  *^"*  *^°  *'""°h  »n  late  1974  de- 
spite the  sharp  decline  in  economic  activity 
As  you  know,  our  studies  over  the  years  have 
convinced  us  that  a  large  high  employment 
surplus,  especially  one  that  if  rS  a^^ 
a  depressing  Influence  on  the  economy 
the  t^t^f".?"**^**  ^^^  **~tit  $20  billion  of 
n^L!nI?  ,  """"'"^  ^^°"'''  *»«  devoted  to  a 
personal  Income  tax  cut.  The  proposal  wm 

Ef.T  ^'^  P^'^'^^P^'  asslstancTtTlow  Tn^ 
m  ddle-lncome  wage  earners.  More  epeclfl- 
cally.  I  called  for  a  3  percent  tax  ^dlt 
against  the  first  $15,000  of  earnings  I  a?so 
had  in  mind  a  significant  rise  In  the  InvSt- 

Sr  $nurn"-  "^^"'^'^'^  ^  — «  •-  o^ 

thr^it,*^^  eniphasls  on  tax  reduction  as 
the  primary  antl-recesslon  weapon  was  ve^ 
much  m  line  with  CED's  tradition.  tWs  wS 
not  true  of  the  form  of  the  proposed  tax  cut 
We  have  normally  advocated  that  tax  reduc- 
ttons  made  for  cyclical  reasons  shouW  in- 
volve equal  percentage  cuts  for  different  n- 
come  groups.  In  the  present  sitimtlon  how- 
ever, there  is  ample  Justification  for  g^L 
S^P^^f  *^«  tax  cuts  to  personi  to  thf 
middle  and  lower-income  groups.  In  a  ^nse  ' 

unlf.T'*'^^  '"^'^'y  compensates  for  the 
uneven  Impact  of  Inflation.  These  are  the 

Se?vL'**^A*^r  ^°  especially  hlrd^uS; 
the  type  of  Inflation  we  have  recently  expert- 

nmtf  tr*"  ^  *^'  ^^'^^^'^^y  °'  inflation  ?o 
push  these  taxpayers  into  higher  Income  tax 
brackets  whUe  their  income  buys  less 
Since   January   9th   when  I  made   these 
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proposals,  the  economy  has  deteriorated 
even  more  rapidly  than  anticipated.  Quite 
frankly,  the  risk  of  a  continuing  cumulative 
downsllde  can  no  longer  be  discounted.  At 
the  same  time,  the  need  for  speedy  action 
to  cut  taxes  and  channel  additional  pur- 
chasing power  Into  the  hands  of  consumers 
Is  even  more  urgent.  I  would  therefore  sup- 
port tax  cut  proposals  that  differ  from  my 
own  If  they  stand  a  better  chance  of  quick 
adoption,  provided  they  serve  similar  objec- 
tives. In  particular,  there  Is  merit  In  making 
part  of  the  personal  income  tax  reduction  a 
prompt  and  one-time  rebate  against  1974 
Incomes.  This  approach  would  recognize  that 
the  total  tax  reduction  under  current  condi- 
tions may  have  to  be  larger  than  a  perma- 
nent tax  cut  that  the  economy  can  afford  In 
the  longer  run.  In  addition,  a  rebate  may 
provide  a  special  boost  to  durable  goods  and 
other  large  ticket  purchases.  But,  I  feel 
strongly  that  a  significant  part  of  the  tax 
reduction  package  should  be  of  a  continuing 
character  and  take  the  form  of  lower  with- 
holdings from  current  Incomes. 

Permit  me  to  make  one  further  observation 
on  this  subject.  Given  the  rapid  changes  In 
the  current  economic  situation,  there  Ifl  a 
distinct  chance  that  the  magnitude  of  any 
tax  cut  on  which  the  Congress  may  agree 
after  completion  of  the  necessary  legislative 
procedures  will  appear  Inadequate  not  long 
after  the  tax  cut  has  been  enacted.  In  light 
of  this  possibility.  It  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  not  merely  a  basic 
tax  reduction  package  but  also  a  contingency 
tax  cut  which  could  be  promptly  activated 
at  a  later  date  If  unemployment  rates  ex- 
ceeded specified  levels  or.  preferably,  upon 
passage  of  a  joint  Congressional  resolution 
affirming  the  need  for  such  a  cut.  While 
It  Is  unwise  to  be  panicked  by  the  gravity 
of  the  course  of  decline.  It  Is  equally  unwise 
not  to  be  prepared  If  the  tendency  continues 
downward. 

Expenditures.  As  the  President's  messages 
emphasize,  the  need  for  fiscal  stimulus  m\ist 
not  become  a  license  for  relaxing  needed  dte- 
clpUnes  over  current  federal  expenditures  ot 
for  jeopardizing  longer  term  prospecte  for 
keeping  federal  ependlng  under  control. 
Waste  should  be  exorcised  wherever  possible. 
But.  given  the  deteriorating  economic  situa- 
tion, some  net  Increase  In  budgetary  out- 
lays over  the  proposals  In  the  budget  would 
seem  necessary. 

In  general,  antl-recesslonary  expenditure 
programs  should  Involve  activities  that  wUl 
automatically  end  —  or  can  be  readily  termi- 
nated —  once  the  recession  has  run  its 
course.  ThU  U  a  built-in  defense  against 
future  demand  Inflation.  In  this  connection, 
our  Committee  strongly  supporte  the  use 
of  antl-cycllcal  public  service  employment 
programs  that  are  triggered  to  start  or  termi- 
nate when  unemployment  rates  atteln  speci- 
fied levels.  At  the  same  time.  It  needs  to  ne 
emphasized  that  the  administration  of  these 
programs  should  be  very  carefully  monitored 
to  insure  that  they  do  not  exacerbate  the 
existing  Inflationary  cost-push  pressures  In 
the  public  sector.  Moreover,  the  program 
must  be  carried  out  In  ways  that  do  not 
Interfere  with  urgently  needed  efforte  to  Im- 
prove productivity  In  regular  governmental 

services.  ^..j..       , 

If  unemployment  rises  further,  additional 
federal  funding  for  piibllc  service  employ- 
ment should  l>e  considered.  However,  there 
Is  something  to  be  said  for  providing  at  least 
part  of  such  extra  funding  in  the  form  of 
emergency  "recession  grants"  to  cities  with 
high  unemployment  rates  and  unusually 
larpe  shortfalls  In  revenues  from  normal 
levels.  This  would  keep  such  cities  from  hav- 
ing to  dismiss  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
regular  employees  whose  jobs  could  not  be 
legally  financed  under  the  existing  public 
service  employment  programs.  Strong  safe- 
guards would  have  to  be  provided  to  assure 


that  recession  grants  are  automatically  term- 
inated when  the  economy  recovers  and  mu- 
nicipal revenues  return  to  more  normal  levels. 
This  suggestion  merely  recognizes  that  all 
cities  are  not  similarly  affected  by  the  cur- 
rent economic  stringency. 

For  a  sound  economic  revival,  some  reorder- 
ing In  the  proposed  budget  priorities  also 
seems  desirable.  There  Is  a  strong  case,  for 
example,  for  providing  additional  funds  for 
subsidized  housing  programs;  for  enlarging 
scheduled  expenditures  In  areas  of  critical 
Importance  for  the  nation's  long  term  needs, 
notably  mass  transportation;  and  for  rescis- 
sion of  scheduled  cuts  in  food  stamp  pro- 
grams and  social  security  benefits  that  hit 
excessively  at  those  groups  in  our  society  who 
are  least  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Impact  of  Inflation.  Indeed,  there  need 
be  no  blanket  rule  against  new  budget  initi- 
atives provided  the  Congress,  with  the  aid  of 
Its  new  budget  committees  and  procedures, 
acts  effectively  to  keep  the  overall  budget 
on  target. 

Jlfonetary  Policy  and  Emergency  Sources  of 
Liquidity.  A  shift  to  a  clearly  stimulative 
monetery  policy  is  an  essential  Ingredient  of 
the  strategy  for  economic  revival.  Indeed, 
unless  monetary  policy  Is  sufficiently  accom- 
modative to  encourage  a  strong  recovery  and 
permit  the  financing  of  prospective  federal 
deflclte  at  reasonable  interest  rates,  the  b«i- 
eflclal  effecto  of  stimulative  fiscal  policies 
win  be  aborted.  This  means  that  the  mone- 
tary authorities  must  permit  much  larger 
Increases  In  money  supply  growth  than  have 
been  experienced  for  many  years. 

It  Is  also  Imperative  that  there  be  ade- 
quate provisions  for  emergency  sources  of 
liquidity  that  can  be  made  available  to  avoid 
liquidity  crises  Involving  companies  In  es- 
sential Industries  and  to  avert  any  cumula- 
tive distress  conditions  in  financial  markets. 
The  granting  of  such  emergency  funds 
should  be  placed  on  a  systematic  basis; 
should  not  depend  on  successive  special  ac- 
tions by  the  Congress;  and  should  be  carried 
out  by  an  Institution  especially  established 
for  the  purpose. 

defenses  against  inflation 
As  Indicated  earlier,  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  recession  problem  should  be  paralleled 
by  an  equally  vigorous  effort  to  construct 
strong  defenses  against  Inflation. 

In  the  demand  management  area,  as  al- 
ready noted,  this  calls  for  built-in  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  expansionary  policies  do 
not  overshoot  their  mark — for  example,  re- 
liance on  expenditure  programs  that  are 
self -limiting  and  Inclusion  of  temporary  ele- 
ments In  the  overall  tax  relief  package.  In 
the  monetary  field,  It  means  readiness  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  shift  gears  promptly 
when  the  need  for  renewed  restraint  be- 
comes apparent.  In  addition — and  this  Is 
my  personal  view — ^the  monetary  authorities 
should  be  given  substantially  Increased  au- 
thority to  Impose  selective  restraints  on 
credit  expansion  In  place  of  restraints  that 
arise  by  default. 

A  second  key  area  for  antl-lnflatlonary  ac- 
tion Involves  the  use  of  voluntary  wage- 
price  policies.  At  the  present  time,  a  major 
element  of  cost-push  pressure  stems  from 
the  understandable  efforte  of  labor  to  secure 
wage  Increases  that  will  fully  compensate 
workers  for  past  (or  even  anticipated)  losses 
In  real  earning  power  due  to  Inflation.  How- 
ever, the  gains  from  the  recent  Inflation  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  gone  to  the  OPEC 
countries  and  other  commodity  producers 
rather  than  to  the  firms  now  faced  with 
rising  wage  demands.  Hence,  In  many  areas 
attempte  to  meet  such  demands  can  lead 
only  to  still  higher  prices.  At  the  same 
time,  business  firms  have  In  many  cases 
added  unduly  to  their  prices — or  are  fall- 
ing to  cut  them  sufficiently — because  of  the 
expectation  of  rising  coste  and  fear  of  relm- 
posltlon  of  compulsory  price  controls. 


Enactment  of  a  major  tax  cut  geared  to- 
ward lower  and  middle  Income  groups  pro- 
vides an  excellent  opportunity  for  breaking 
out  of  this  vicious  circle.  While  the  kind  of 
tax  reduction  here  proposed  would  not  maUe 
up  for  the  full  loss  In  workers'  real  Incomes 
over  the  past  several  years.  It  would  more 
than  compensate  them  for  the  net  drop  of 
nearly  3  percent  In  their  real  earnings  in 
1974.  It  Is  thus  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  significant  moderation  In  current  wage 
demands. 

I  believe  that  any  legislation  authorizing 
the  tax  cut  should  Include  an  explicit  dec- 
laration, clearly  backed  by  the  President  as 
well  as  by  the  Congress,  which  states  that 
the  reduction  Is  being  made  as  a  part  of  a 
social  compact  among  business,  labor  and 
government  to  restrain  future  Inflation.  For 
labor,  the  compact  might  call  for  limiting 
wage  Increases  to  an  additional  4  to  5  per- 
cent. This  would  be  In  line  with  the  pro- 
posals that  the  President  has  already  made 
with  respect  to  Federal  employees. 

Business  should  do  no  less  on  prices. 
Sellers  large  and  small  should  dehydrate 
their  prices.  Business  should  remove  from 
prices  the  water  that  has  been  pumped  In 
to  flood  the  next  round  of  price  control.  But 
these  steps  should  be  taken  in  exchange  for 
an  understanding  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols will  not  be  relmposed. 

To  reinforce  these  measures,  I  favor  a 
stengthenlng  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability.  The  Council  should  be  given 
more  adequate  funding  and  staff  as  well  as 
greater  powers  to  obtain  necessary  Informa- 
tion. It  should,  however,  continue  to  rely 
essentially  on  voluntary  cooperation. 

There  are  numerous  other  ways  for  step- 
ping up  the  war  against  Inflation.  I  can  cite 
these  only  briefly. 

We  need  far  more  active  and  effective  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  imbalances  in  supply.  Much 
stronger  machinery  must  be  created  for  an- 
ticipating and  overcoming  supply  bottle- 
necks. To  render  the  economy  less  vulner- 
able to  sharp  inflationary  pressures  from 
sudden  reductions  In  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  energy,  greater  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  the  creation  of  reserve 
stocks  and  reserve  production  capacity,  as 
stressed  In  our  recent  policy  statements  on 
A  Sew  UJS.  Farm  Policy  for  Changing  World 
Food  Needs  and  Achieving  Energy  Independ- 
ence. 

The  attack  on  inflation  can  be  reinforced 
by  appropriate  measures  in  the  international 
area.  Worldwide  cooperation  In  dealing  with 
problems  of  supply  scarcities  can  help  to 
avoid  Inflationary  scrambles  for  raw  mate- 
rials. Judicious  Interventions  In  foreign  ex- 
change markete  that  strengthen  the  value 
of  the  dollar  can  assist  In  reducing  prices  on 
Imported  goods.  Trade  policy  can  anticipate 
tariff  negotiations  by  a  unilateral  reduction 
of  tariffs  to  ease  their  Inflationary  Impact. 
The  occasional  use  of  selective  export  re- 
stralnte.  carried  out  In  accordance  with  In- 
ternationally agreed-upon  criteria,  can  mod- 
erate food  and  commodity  price  Increases. 
As  discussed  In  detail  In  High  Employment 
Without  Inflation,  a  far  more  concentrated 
effort  Is  required  to  strengthen  competitive 
forces  in  the  economy,  eliminate  restrictive 
practices  In  both  product  and  labor  markets, 
and  stimulate  productivity.  In  this  connec- 
tion, there  Is  urgent  need  for  speeding  up 
the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Regulatory  Reform. 

Much  more  should  be  done  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  pressures  than  can  stem  from 
the  government's  own  operations.  We  wel- 
come the  President's  Initiative  In  requiring 
executive  agencies  to  prepare  Inflation  Im- 
pact statemente,  a  procedure  that  our  Com- 
mittee first  proposed  In  1970.  Such  state- 
mente should  be  actively  used  as  an  early 
warning  system  against  the  potential  In- 
flationary consequences  of  Important  govern- 
mental actions.  Furthermore,  there  Is  scope 
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for  much  more  imaginative  and  systeinatlo 
efforts  to  improve  productivity  in  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  a  subject  to  which  one  of 
our  subcommittees  Is  currently  devoting  In- 
tensive study. 

Finally,  we  need  to  take  a  wide  range  of 
steps  to  assure  that  this  country  will  be  able 
to  meet  its  enormous  needs  for  physical  and 
financial  capital  in  coming  years.  In  my  view, 
this  will  among  other  things  call  for  new  or 
changed  Institutions,  most  importantly  the 
revival  of  something  like  the  old  RFC.  This, 
too,  is  a  subject  which  we  are  now  studvlne 
in  depth.  ^    * 

ENERGY   POLICY 

My   final   comments   relate   to  the  Presi- 
dent's   energy    program.    We    applaud    the 
President's  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  force- 
ful,   comprehensive    and   multlpronged    na- 
tional effort  to  deal  with  energy.  We  strongly 
urged  such  an  approach  In  the  policy  state- 
ment. Achieving  Energy  Independence  Issued 
in  December  1974.  We  welcome  the  fact  that 
many  elements  of  the  President's  program 
largely  conform  with  our  recommendatl^s. 
The  long-term  goals  of  the  President's  energy 
program   are   quite   similar   to   our   recom- 
mended target  of  reducing  oil  Imports  to  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  total  energy  con- 
sumption by  1985  and  to  limiting  the  average 
annual  growth  rate  in  energy  demand  dur- 
ing 1972-1985  to  slightly  less  than  3  percent. 
We   are   in   general    accord   with    numerous 
other   recommendations   in    the    President's 
program,  including  the  deregulation  of  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas  and  the  re- 
moval of  price  controls  on  old  oil.  Such  de- 
regulation  will   permit  dismantling   of  the 
allocation    apparatus   now   administering    a 
two-price  system.  If  a  windfall   profits  tax 
Is  Imposed  in  connection  with  the  lifting  of 
oil  price  controls,  it  should  apply  to  profits 
on  old  oil  only  and  should  be  rebated  if  such 
profits  are  Invested  in  new  energy  production 
capacity. 

We  are  also  in  general  agreement  with  the 
desirability  of  initiating  a  wide  range  of 
special  measures  to  encourage  more  efficient 
energy  use,  including  labelling  of  the  energy- 
usage  of  appliances  and  limited  reliance  on 
tax  credits  to  encourage  better  Insulation  of 
homes;  with  substantially  enlarged  Federal 
support  for  energy  research  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  fuels;  and  with 
prompt  action  to  minimize  the  country's  vul- 
nerability to  another  oil  embargo.  Including 
passage  of  standby  emergency  authority  to 
curtail  demand  in  such  a  crisis  and  develop- 
ment of  a  practical  energy  storage  system. 

But  I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
President's  proposals  to  achieve  a  sharp  near- 
term  cutback  in  energy  consumption  and  Im- 
ports through  the  sudden  imposition  of  stiff 
Import  fees  and  excises  that  would  be  piled 
on  top  of  the  price  increases  associated  with 
on  and  gas  price  decontrols.  Whatever  else 
one  might  say  about  these  proposals— and  the 
related  recommendations  for  offsetting  tax 
relief— they   are   highly   complex   and    their 
effects  on  the  economy  are  quite  uncertain 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  price 
impact  of  the  package  will  be  substantially 
greater   than   the  Administration   has  esti- 
mated. If  one  takes  into  account  of  indirect 
Tipple"  effects  of  the  program  on  wages  and 
other  costs  of  doing  business,  the  program 
could  well  add  3  to  4  percentage  points  to 
the  consumer  price  Index  rather  than  the  two 
percent   the  Administration   has  estimated 
If  the  energy  program  la  to  be  kept  from  put- 
ttag  an  extra  damper  on  total  spending  thU 
could    also    mean    that    offsetting   tax    cuts 
wou  d   have   to  be   much   greater  than   the 
President  has  proposed.  There  Is  the  addi- 
tional rtek  that  energy  consumers  wUl  feel 
the  sharp  pinch  of  higher  energy  taxes  and 
prices  well  before  they  can  benefit  from  the 
relief  of  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  midst  of  a  badly  de 
teriorating   economic   situation,   the   nation 


can  ill  afford  to  experiment  with  a  program 
that  runs  the  risk  of  adding  excessively  to 
both  inflation  and  recession.  This  emphati- 
cally does  not  mean  that  we  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  energy  problem  until  the  economy 
recovers.  What  it  does  call  for,  in  my  view. 
Is  a  publicly  announced  policy  and  program 
for  decontrol  of  old  oil  and  deregulation  of 
natural  gas.  I  would  also  attach  considerable 
Importance  to  the  development  of  a  con- 
sistent national  policy  for  applying  a  higher 
tax  to  hlgher-fuel-consumptlon  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  such  a  program 
be  clearly  announced  and  agreed  upon  so  that 
both  business  and  the  public  can  adapt  their 
plans  to  the  reality  of  higher  energy  prices 
in  future  years.  Our  economy  is  resilient 
enough  to  support  major  changes,  such  as 
these,  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  If 
these  and  related  devices  do  not  result  In  a 
sufficient  energy  cutback  and  an  emergency 
arises,  I  believe  they  should  be  temporarily 
supplemented  by  more  quantitative  methods 
Including  gasoline  rationing.  I  understand 
the  fear  of  some  that  the  use  of  rationing  la 
a  difficult  task.  But,  in  an  emergency,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  government  has  no  choice  but 
to  use  powers  which  It  can  commend.  If  only 
temporarUy,  even  if  it  Is  at  some  risk. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  sure  that 
higher  energy  prices  will  in  fact  stimulate 
increased  output.  This  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  price  decontrol,  various  other  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the  uncertainty 
that  now  impedes  production.  These  should 
include  establishment  of  more  efficient  en- 
vironmental    controls;     streamlining     pro- 
cedures for  leasing  federal  oil,  coal    shale 
and   natural   gas   resources   and    for   sltine 
energy  facilities;  and  leasing  environmentally 
acceptable  sites  for  extraction   of  oil    gas 
coal,  and  oil  shale  as  rapidly  as  exploitation 
can  be  undertaken.  We  also  believe  that  if 
private  commitments  to  build  adequate  syn- 
thetic fuel  facilities  are  not  made  very  sewn 
the    government   should   encourage    invest- 
ment by  contracting  to  buy  a  substantial 
quantity  of  synthetic  fuels. 

CONCLUSION 

In  all  this  there  exists  a  key  Ingredient 
In  any  program  for  bolstering  our  sagging 
and  inflation-ridden  economy,  the  basic  leed 
is  confidence.  Like  my  predecessors  In  CED 
over  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  faith  that  con- 
fidence can  and  win  be  restored  If  the  goals 

h°/t.P  ^^^"*l^*  ^^^^  ^'^°"8b  to  Win  our 
«^ti«^  ?"**  l^*'^  *^  P''°°°P*  »nd  Vigorous 
nr  n«rt,  ?  ^"'^^"''^  ^^^^  ^°^^^-  Half-hearted 
nno^  *'  *''"°''  '^^•'^^  """^P^  high  levels  Of 
unemployment  and  Inflation  for  too  lone  can 
w?f*  self-fulfilling  prophecies  which  could 
tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  free  system  What 
is  required  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  public  are 
""if.t^.*''  *"  all-out  simultaneous  and  fully 
credlible  attack  on  the  triple  problem  of 
restortng  prosperity,  ending  Inflation  and 
achlevtag  energy  Independence. 
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tematlve  measures  of  selective   tax  reduc- 
tlons  to  support  the  economy  and  reduce 
inflation.  On  October  16th,  testifying  again 
before  this  Committee,  I  reported  that  the 
economic  outlook  had  deteriorated  faster  and 
farther  In  the  previous  few  months  than  at 
any  time  In  my  professional  career.  On  De- 
cember 11,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  I  characterized  this  deteriora- 
tion as  "frightening."  On  January  28,  I  urged 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  "to  recoK- 
nlze  the  present  situation  as  a  national  eco- 
nomic  emergency,"   and   to   enact   effective 
anti-depression  Insurance." 
After  a  year  of  playing  this  unaccustomed 
role  of  Jeremiah.  I  have  run  out  of  slogans 
and  epithets.  I  have  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  raise  my  voice  in  frustration  and  the 
inclination  to  throw  up  my  hands  In  despair 
It   Is  Incredible   and   deplorable   that    to 
date,  no  significant  action  whatsoever  has 
been  taken  to  rescue  the  economy   The  re-  " 
cent   experience   is   the   saddest  episode   In 
economic  policymaking  since  the  passage  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  It  stands  not 
only  as  a  blemish  on  the  records  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Congrese.  and  the  Federal 
Reserve;  but.  more  seriously,  as  a  question- 
mark  on  the  adequacy  of  the  policymaklne 
processes  of  our  democracy. 

The  nation's  rate  of  production  Is  currently 
running  some  $175  billion  below  the  levels 
that  would  be  generated  by  an  average  pros- 
S-f  *  .  ^i^^  *  ^  percent  unemployment  rate. 
That  Is  the  present  toll  of  Idle  men  and  Idle 
machines,  and  it  keeps  growing  with  the  end 
nowhere  in  sight.  It  becomes  ever  more  likely 
that  the  history  books  will  record  this  epl- 
sode  as  a  depression  rather  than  a  recession 
IIo^rK*',  *^n  *  rtiltt,c\e  to  stop  unemploy- 
ment below  9  percent,  and  It  Is  close  to  ia 
even  bet  that  it  wUl  reach  10  percent 

Although  homebulldlng  and  auto  sales  may 
be  close  to  hitting  bottom,  an  inventory 
correction  of  major  proportions  and  a  slash- 
ng  cutback  In  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing are  clearly  m  prospect;  these  will  pull 
the  economy  down  to  even  lower  depths  In 
the  months  ahead.  History  offers  no  guidance 
as  to  when  and  how  the  economy  would  pull 
out  of  Its  tallspin,  if  left  alone.  The  present 
experience  Is  unprecedented,  and  the  fore- 
casters are  operating  off  the  charts 

The  main  causes  of  the  recession  have 
been:  1  The  shrinkage  of  consumer  real 
dlspc^able  Income  resulting  from  higher  food 
and  fuel  costs  and  from  strongly  restrictive 
budgetary  policies;  and  2)  the  Impact  of 
astronomical  interest  rates  on  homebulldlng 
and  other  credlt-flnanced  expenditures  These 
are  diseases  that  economists  know  how  to 
diagnose  and  how  to  cure.  And  the  prescrip- 
tions for  the  cure  are  right  In  the  hands  of 
the  policymakers. 

TAX   CDTS 


Statement  by  Arthttr  M.  Okttn.  Senior 
Fellow,  Brookings  Institution  > 

rnl^f/.*^;v°1^*""""y  21.  1974, 1  told  this 
Q/ommlttee  that  we  were  In  our  sixth  post- 
war recession  and  need  fiscal  stimulus  "to 
contain  the  damage  in  output  and  employ- 
ment. On  March  20.  I  urged  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  cut  Income  taxes  In 
order  to  "aUevUte  the  pinch  on  consumer 
purchasing  power."  supply   "a  landing   net 

1°  .°"J..'"*''^^'°'^"y  economy,"  and  ensure 
against    a  prolonged  and  sharp  slide  In  em- 

fn^W^lho'*  t"*?*"*"  ^"'■'"K  ^^"^  Summit 
m  September,  I  advanced  a  number  of  al- 


'  The  views  expressed  are  my  own  and  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  officers,  trustees 

I°nstu!;«on.**"   '"*"^"   °'   *^'   ^^^"'^''^^^ 


"The  Administration  made  a  constructive 
initiative  to  boost  consumer  Income  In  rec- 
ommending a  »12  bUUon  rebate  on  personal 
Income  tax  bUls  from  1974.  But  it  makes 
no  sense  to  dilute  that  tonic  by  administer- 
ing it  In  two  doses  split  between  May  and 
September.  The  Congress  Is  responding  to 
that  request,  but  It  is  acting  as  though  this 
were  Just  another  tax  bill  Instead  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  recession.  It  ought 
to  separate  the  rebate  from  all  other  tax 
Issues  and  enact  It  immediately  at  a  level 
at  teMt  matehlng  the  $12  bUlion  proposed 
by  the  President.  And  It  ought  to  order  the 
Interna'  Revenue  Service  to  gear  up  to  pay 
the  rebate  checks  on  a  24-hour  day  7-day 
a  week  basis.  That  rebate  wUI  do  vis  more 
good  in  the  next  six  months  than  any  other 
stimulative  measure. 

With  consumers  hanging  on  to  their  stand- 
aftls  of  living  by  their  fingertips,  they  will 
use  any  support  that  comes  their  way 
through  tax  reduction.  It  will  bolster  their 
spending  on  goods  and  services,  and  thereby 
help  end  the  plunge  in  sales,  production,  and 
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employment  that  has  gripped  our  entire 
economy.  And  the  proposed  rise  of  $4  billion 
in  the  investment  tax  credit  for  1975  would 
help  to  bolster  busmess  spending  and  contain 
the  slashes  in  capital  budgets. 

But  even  a  $12  billion  one-shot  tax  cut 
for  consumers  does  not  provide  enough  anti- 
depression  insurance.  It  should  be  followed 
by  a  further  tax  cut  working  through  the 
withholding  system  that  provides  $10  billion 
during  tha  second  half  of  1975  and  another 
$10  billion  In  1976.  The  Increase  In  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  also  be  extended 
through  1976.  All  in  all,  I  am  urging  a  total 
tax  reduction  of  $26  billion  In  1975  and 
about  half  that  amount  in  1976. 

EXPENDrrOHE  POLICY 

At  a  time  when  purchasing  power  Is  so 
urgently  needed.  It  would  be  an  economic, 
as  well  as  a  social,  atrocity  to  cut  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
federal  employees  by  changing  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  game  fcr  determining 
social  insurance  benefits,  federal  pay,  and 
food  stamp  costs.  An  overwhelming  biparti- 
san majority  of  the  Congress  showed  its  wis- 
dom In  rejecting  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  raising  the  cost  of  food  stamps.  I 
trust  the  Congress  to  display  equal  wisdom 
in  rejecting  emphatically  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  on  federal  pay  and  social 
security  benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recession  must  not 
create  an  open  session  for  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  budget.  The  recession  cannot  be 
fought  with  public  works  projects.  Through 
five  post-war  recessions,  we  have  made  efforts 
to  gear  up  antl-recesslonary  public  works; 
but  they  have  yielded  only  pennies  of  added 
expenditures  during  the  recession  and  dollars 
of  added  expenditures  during  the  next  period 
of  prosperity  when  the  economy  least  needed 
them.2  Similarly,  the  evidence  of  five  years 
of  experimentation  with  public  employment 
programs  suggests  that  they  can  play  only 
a  limited  role  because  they  too  take  time  to 
be  geared  up.  I  do  not  see  how  states  and 
cities  could  conceivably  add  one  million  non- 
professional workers  to  their  payrolls  in  a 
year  (as  some  suggest),  when  that  Is  three 
or  four  times  their  average  annual  Increase. 

Thus,  I  see  only  limited  possibilities  for 
supplementing  tax  cuts  as  the  basic  anti- 
recessionary cure.  One  appealing  possibility 
has  been  advanced  by  my  colleague,  Charles 
Schultze.  He  has  suggested  a  temporary 
cyclical  Increase  In  general  revenue-sharing 
based  on  the  level  of  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  so  constructed  that  It  would 
phase  out  automatically  when  prosperity  Is 
restored.  If  the  Congress  is  convinced  that 
such  an  added  flow  to  states  and  cities  would 
prevent  recession-Induced  slashes  in  expen- 
ditures and  increases  In  taxes  (rather  than 
merely  have  Uncle  Sam  do  the  borrowing  for 
the  other  governments) ,  It  should  enact  this 
proposal. 

In  general,  I  am  pointing  to  two  key  tests 
of  a  valid  ahtl-recessionary  proposal :  Does  It 
really  stimulate  production  and  jobs  during 
the  recession?  Does  It  stop  stimulating  the 
economy  during  the  recovery  as  prosperity  Is 
regained?  Although  it  Is  hard  to  imagine 
an  excessive  fiscal  stimulus  during  1976,  It 
Is  easy  to  Imagine  mistaken  efforts  that 
would  stimulate  the  economy  for  too  long 
and  contribute  to  another  round  of  rising 
Inflation  toward  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Big  deficits  in  fiscal  years  1976  and  1976 
are  the  only  route  back  to  prosperity  and  to 
appropriate  antl-lnflationary  budget  balanc- 
ing in  subsequent  years.  We  should  learn 
from  1972  and  1973  the  lesson  that  pumping 
the  fiscal  gas  when  the  economy  is  roaring 
ahead  can   worsen  inflation  problems.  But 


tke  lesson  of  1974  should  remind  us  that  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget  in  a  recession 
can  produce  a  severe  plunge  in  the  economy 
and  a  massive  deficit  in  the  budget.  The 
architects  of  the  so-called  horrifying  deficits 
we  face  today  are  the  people  who  fought  for 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  balancing  the  budg- 
et during  the  recession  last  year.  The  fail- 
ure to  take  a  stitch  in  time  left  the  economy 
In  tatters.'  Every  cent  of  the  $52  billion  deficit 
in  the  Administration's  budget  stems  from 
the  Impact  of  the  recession  in  eroding  fed- 
eral revenues  and  expanding  federal  expen- 
ditures. As  private  Incomes  have  contracted, 
so  have  the  tax  bills  of  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations, while  the  federal  bills  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  similar  antireces- 
sionary transfers  have  soared. 

All  in  all,  if  I  abstract  from  the  energy  pro- 
gram and  compare  my  other  recommenda- 
tions with  the  President's  Budget,  I  am  rec- 
ommending roughly  $10  billion  more  tax  re- 
duction and  roughly  $12  to  $15  billion  more 
federal  expenditure  in  fiscal  1976.  The  result- 
ing deficit  would  be  about  $80  billion.  In 
view  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  that  have 
plunged  this  big  economy  into  a  deep  reces- 
sion, there  is  no  cut-rate  recovery  program. 

I  am  confident  that  our  debt  managers  can 
finance  this  huge  deficit  without  encounter- 
ing serious  problems.  Indeed,  I  wish  we  had 
no  economic  problems  more  serious  than  fi- 
nancing the  deficit.  One  of  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  recent  months  Is  the  col- 
lapse in  private  credit-financed  expenditures 
for  homes,  automobiles,  other  consumer  dur- 
ables. Inventories,  plant,  and  business  equip- 
ment. Indeed,  the  abrupt  weakening  of  pri- 
vate credit  demands  Is  the  Federal  Reserve's 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  money 
stock  to  grow  significantly  since  the  middle 
of  1974.  There  is  ample  room  in  both  pri- 
vate and  Federal  Reserve  portfolios  for  good, 
safe,  short  Treasury  securities.  Any  problems 
posed  to  the  Federal  Reserve  in  preventing 
temporary  money  market  congestion  due  to 
Treasury  financing  should  not  even  be  com- 
parable to  those  It  handled  so  adeptly  last 
year  when  it  temporarly  extended  several  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  credit  In  connection 
with  the  crisis  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank. 
monetary  policy 

I  am  suggesting  that,  since  the  middle  of 
1974,  the  Federal  Reserve  merely  permitted 
a  recession-induced  collapse  of  private  credit 
demands  to  be  reflected  in  gradually  declin- 
ing interest  rates.  It  worked  to  make  that 
descent  of  interest  rates  gradual  rather  than 
to  promote  it.  Put  simply  and  bluntly, 
monetary  policy  has  not  been  fighting  the 
recession. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  operated  very  dif- 
ferently in  the  past  eight  months  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1974.  In  the  earlier  period, 
pursuing  a  vigorously  restrictive  policy,  the 
Federal  Reserve  refused  to  accommodate  de- 
mands for  credit  that  tended  to  make  the 
money  stock  grow  more  rapidly  than  6  per- 
cent, even  though  Its  refusal  led  to  an  abrupt 
rise  in  interest  rates  to  stratospheric  levels. 
Since  midyear,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  virtually  Ignored  the  money  stock  (and 
allowed  It  to  stagnate)  in  order  to  avoid 
an  abrupt  decline  of  Interest  rates.  Neither 
of  these  strategies  has  served  the  nation  well. 
The  greatest  damage  to  the  economy  came 
from  the  policy  of  the  first  half  which  sln- 
glemlndedly  pursued  money  targets  and  ig- 
nored the  Impacts  of  soaring  interest  rates 
and  fiscal  restraint.  But  the  excessive  focus 
on  stabilizing  the  decline  of  Interest  rates 
since  mid-1974  is  also  imposing  a  growing 
burden  on  the  nation.  What  borrowers  have 
to  pay  for  credit  is  the  level  (and  not  the 


'See  the  record  of  the  1962  accelerated 
public  works  program  detailed  by  Nancy 
Teeters  in  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic 
Activity  (1:  1971).  pp.  232-33. 


*  The  $85  billion  swing  toward  restraint  In 

the  Federal  budget  from  1973-1  to  1974-III 
is  ably  documented  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  in  its  Annual  Report,  1976, 
pp.  63-66. 


recent  change)  of  interest  rates,  and  that 
level  continues  to  be  too  high  for  an  econ- 
omy in  a  tallspin.  More  active  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  can  help  to  hasten  and  promot« 
the  recovery  in  homebulldlng  and  to  contain 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  inventory 
liquidation. 

I  know  of  no  formula  for  the  money  stock, 
interest  rates,  or  any  other  monetary  indica- 
tor that  would  tell  the  Federal  Reserve  just 
how  to  improve  its  performance  in  the 
months  ahead.  It  should  shift  from 
gr '.dualism  to  decisiveness  in  bringing  down 
the  interest  rate  on  federal  funds  and  the 
discount  rate.  And  it  should  keep  those  rates 
down  until  the  money  stock  recovers  from 
its  large  recent  shortfall.  That  shortfall 
since  mid-1974  of  "uncreated  money"  is 
nearly  $10  billion  compared  with  a  normal 
average  trend  and  even  larger  compared 
with  an  appropriate  anti-recessionary  trend. 

Finally,  I  see  absolutely  no  need  In  the 
foreseeable  future  for  credit  allocation  de- 
vices. The  general  monetary  situation  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  relaxed  to  permit  any  bor- 
rower with  a  legal  use  of  funds  to  exercise 
his  demand  in  the  marketplace. 

INFLATION 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that  I  am 
recommending  create  a  danger  of  demand 
inflation.  Even  with  this  program,  we  would 
have  to  be  extremely  lucky  for  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  get  down  to  7  percent 
sometime  in  1976.  And  that  means  the  econ- 
omy win  be  operating  between  $100  and 
$200  billion  below  average  prosperity  levels. 
Outside  of  energy,  every  Industry  and  every 
sector  win  continue  to  have  more  labor  and 
capital  than  they  can  use,  and  their  only 
shortages  will  remain  shortages  of  jobs  and 
customers. 

Nonetheless,  inflation  remains  a  serious  . 
problem  for  the  American  people.  The  weak- 
ening of  markets  has  made  a  difference:  it 
is  lowering  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
of  other  raw  materials  that  are  traded  In 
auction  markets  and  promptly  reflect 
changes  in  supply  and  demand;  it  Is  also 
slowing  down  slgniflcantly  the  advance  of 
nonunion  wages.  We  may  already  be  ovit  of 
double-digit  inflation. 

But  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  rate.of  im- 
provement for  so  weak  an  economy.  When 
demand  was  stronger  than  supply,  prices 
went  up;  now  that  it  is  weaker  than  supply, 
production  schedules  and  payrolls  go  down. 
The  same  business  firms  that  raised  their 
prices  in  response  to  strong  demand  during 
1973  and  1974  ought  to  be  lowering  them  In 
response  to  weak  demand  today.  The  Budget 
presented  one  five-year  scenario  with  pro- 
longed and  severe  unemployment  through 
the  rest  of  the  dectwle,  supposedly  required 
to  get  the  infiiatlon  rate  down.  For  the  whole 
period  of  1974-80,  that  scenario  Involved  a 
loss  of  production  of  nearly  $1  trillion  com- 
pared with  a  normal  prosperity  path.  ^That 
scenario  may  be  too  pessimistic.  But  if  that 
Is  close  to  the  price  of  old-time  religion,  the 
American  people  should  be  looking  for  a  less 
expensive  and  more  humane  way  to  end  In- 
flation— and  I  suggest  that  that  route  must 
Involve  greater  efforts  to  curb  Increases  In 
prices  and  wages  In  those  areas  that  are 
not  responding  to  the  weakness  of  markets 
today. 

energy 

I  agree  with  the  President  on  the  need  for 
a  program  to  curtail  oil  imports,  and  I  regard 
his  target  for  the  cutback — 1  million  barrels 
a  day  by  the  end  of  the  year — as  feasible, 
although  perhaps  a  bit  overambitious  and 
not  at  all  sacred.  Failure  to  adopt  some  sig- 
nificant cutback  would  be  short-sighted.  To 
be  sure,  over  any  short  period,  the  least 
costly  policy  for  the  United  States  is  the  line 
of  least  resistance:  just  pay  the  Inflated  mo- 
nopoly price  set  by  thaloll  cartel.  But  over 
the  long  run,  that  paulve  policy  is  very 
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costly:  It  accepts  a  drain  on  U.S.  purchasing 
power;  It  commits  us  to  offer  financial  assist- 
ance to  weaker  oU-consumlng  countries  in 
order  to  preserve  International  monetary  or- 
der; It  encourages  a  proliferation  of  cartels 
In  other  products;  It  prolongs  U.S.  trade  defl- 
cits  and  budgetary  deficits;  It  emboldens  the 
cartel  to  raise  Its  prices  further;  and  most 
of  all,  It  enhances  the  political  power  of 
OPEC  at  the  expense  of  our  own  national 
security.* 

If.  in  concert  with  other  oU  consuming 
countries,  the  United  States  curbs  Its  oU 
imports  from  OPEC,  It  will  help  to  bring 
about  the  only  happy  ending  for  this  saga— 
the  elimination  of  the  cartel  as  a  potent 
monopoly  force.  Some  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration s  cutback  program  sound  like  the 
proverbial  fat  man  who  U  ready  to  diet  but 
insists  on  starting  tomorrow  rather  than 
today.  The  recession  offers  no  excuse  for  de- 
lay—it is,  in  reality,  an  easier  time  to  start 
ihe  diet  than  a  period  of  recovery  or  of 
prosperity.  ' 

Although  I  approve  of  the  President's  ob- 
jectives, I  regard  his  program  for  achieving 
them  as  sorely  defective  In  several  ways 

First,  it  assumes,  but  does  not  ensure  that 
cutbacks  m  U.S.  consumption  of  petroleum 
will  reduce  Imports  on  a  one  for  one  basis. 
For  many  large  oU  companies,  a  cut  In  their 
U.S.  marketing  needs  may  lead  them  to  work 
less  hard  to  pump  oU  domestically  whUe 
maintaining  their  normal  procurement  from 
foreign  sources.  Those  companies  have  to 
bargain   with   oil-producing  countrUst.  and 

1^^""^°^  ^?^?  ^^"^^  ""^  »*  *b«  bargaining 
table.  Hence,  I  believe  that  the  most  urgent 

«.?,  ^  /^"onal  petroleum  policy  is  to 
achieve  federal  control  over  oU  Imports 
through  a  quota  system. 

i^^^^°f'  *^*  Administration's  effort  to  cut 
imports  Ignores  many  opportunities  for  steo- 
str^rtlifc  ™^"°  production  rather  than  re- 
stricting consumption.  We  need  an  enerev 
production  authority.  And  more  generally  ^ 

for  the  domestic  energy  Industries,  with  In- 
centives and  disincentives  that  encourage 
them  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  as  raf- 
i^lL  J!^^^^^-  ^"^  »»  competitively  as  pos- 
nihn,7^.^*K*"'  "*1"'^«  domestic  ener^r^. 

£f  »,^?'»,  °*^^.  °°*  °'  *^«  °»°«t  profltablTkreas 
in  which  to  Invest  capital,  develop  technol- 
ogy, and  commit  humln  tklent  fo?  the  d^I 

tTes'^tT?-  ^".'  ''  "^^  ^'^  require  dlJtai^: 
tlves  to  Investment  in  OPEC  and  In  non- 
energy  mergers  and  disincentives  to  holding 
back  production.  noiamg 

r«if*r^  ^*^*,  ^*''°'^8  measures  to  expand  do- 
mestic supply,  we  Will  not  need  to  cut  our 
consumption  deeply  in  order  to  achVeve  a 
reasonable  target  of  cutting  importe  Bu* 
some  curtailment  of  consumption  wUl  be 
necessary,   and  some   increases   in   prTces  of 

tha't^But'lhl^n"'?'  ^^  '''''''^^-  ^  S"e 
that.  But  the  Administration  program  seeks 

o  achieve  the  cut  In  consumjt^n  S  waS 
that  are  seriously  Inflationary,  knd  that  iTlts 
third  error  on  my  scorecard.  We  can  have 
higher  energy  taxes-on  crude  oil  or  easoltae 
^ff.r-T,*''"^  else-and  avoid  toflftTonSv 
effects.  If  we  recycle  the  revenues  from  thosP 
taxes  into  reductions  of  prlce-TateinT  Vlrll 

°°tber  products.  The  best  o?So/ l"1 
for  that  lies  in  a  novel,  but  nonetheless  fe^i 

po'ser,!?  bmir"^"'^*^°^  P'°^™"  S-" 
pose  a  $20  bUllon  energy-tax  prowam  l9  en 

iU  is  of  1^'*  «^"ltaneously%i^o  per  J^ 
Ita  is  offered  to  states  and  cities  that  redn^o 
equivalemiy  their  sales  taxes  or  other  ta^'e^ 
that    enter   directly   into   consumer   pS 

S,  S:  capuV^f^m^^*  .^''^^  '^"  *^- 
•  w    per    capita    from    price-raising    taxes 
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would  collect  the  full  »100  by  bringing  them 
down  to  zero.)  with  this  plan,  the  consumer 
price  index  would  not  be  pushed  up  and  no 
inflationary  ripples  Into  wages  or  other  costs 
should  be  expected. 

WhUe  the  anti-recession  program  has  an 
urgency  of  hours  and  days,  the  development 
or  an  energy  program  should  take  a  few 
months.  It  is  complex  and  novel  and  requires 
study.  Congress  must  resist  Administration 
efforts  to  confront  It  with  a  fait  accom- 
pli and  must  rebuff  unreasonable  demands 
for  quick  rubber-stamping.  And  It  should 
emphatically  resUt  the  Administration's 
gamble  with  depression  in  order  to  pry  loose 
an  energy  bUl.  A  $3  tariff  combined  with  de- 
control of  "old"  Oil  (prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Offsets)  would  be  an  economically  ruinous 
program.  But  Congress  should  act  on  enerev 
with  au  deliberate  speed  and  should  restet 
the  temptation  to  use  the  recession  as  an 

»f«,T  /?'   »'o»«ll"e   tough   and   controver- 
sial  decisions. 

a^^^1?^^°^^  ^°^  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress will  determine  whether  we  prevent  a 
depression  that  could  emerge  from  inade- 
quate consumer  purchasing  power  and  a 
?nf,  H°*^^  economic  and  political  drain  that 
could  emerge  from  excessive  oU-producer 
e^^nrt  J.^*  "ignlflcance  of  these  decisions 
fnl^?  -  ^^°'^'^  ^^^^  *°»P«:<^  °^  real  ONP 
the  inflation  rate,  and  the  unemployment 
rate,  for  they  are  major  tests  of  the  re^n- 
nnmw,'  «^<^««s.  ««d  rationality  of  our 
political  and  economic  Institutions.  The  eco- 
^X.  policymaking  of  1976  muat  Improve 
ofi  the  unfortunate  record  of  1974. 
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that  his  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 
Statement  by  Gakith  Poeteb,  March  6.  1976 

I   would  like  to  address  myseU  to  thre« 

er"aMo„°°nr'^H''*r"  '"'«^'^*  *°  the  coS! 
aHH,M  °f  *^®  administration's  request  for 
additional  muitary  aid  to  the  Lon  Noi  go" 
ernment:   first.  How  and  why  have  the  m- 

ISfSi"'""''  '•''^  N*"°°*^  '^'^t^d  Front  of 
Kampuchea,    or    FUNK,    according    to    the 

s^iv^i^rT/'^V  "^"^^^  *°  *^«*tln  5: 
survival  of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  despite  five 
^l^L^->  ^^•'^y  US  muita,^  and  e^onoSlc 
support?  Second,  why  is  there  no  possibility 

^fno*  .'^T*^'^**  «°'""°'^  between  me  two 
sides  in  Cambodia?  And  finaUy.  what  kind^ 
government  will  replace  the  present  Phnom 
Penh  government  when  it  does  faU? 


« See  the  detaUed  discussion  of  these  costs 
in  my  testimony  of  February  5,  1975  beS 
the  Subcommittee  on  Multlnltional  Comora! 

Sred^yt^atefs^r  "'^  ^^'^  ----■ 


RELEVANT  FACTS  ON  CAMBODIA 
Mr   McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  hysteria  of  the  administration's 
posture  on  Cambodia  seems  to  me  to  re- 

f^t  ♦?u*^!'l"^"^  ^^^"saJ  to  consider 
what  the  faU  of  the  existing  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  would  actually  mean 
m  their  case  for  emergency  aid.  pro- 
ponents have  deliberately  burled  some 
of  the  most  Important  factors 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  PoreiCTi 
f^nS'^^V  Mr.  Gareth  Porter,  codir^ 
tor  of  the  Indochina  Resource  Center  has 
imderscored  the  essential  points  which 
the  administration  has  ignored.  Mr  Por- 
ter's weU  documented  and  researched 
statement  sharply  refutes  some  of  the 
SS:  ^"^^""^  ^^  administration 
^f  T^  Mr.  Porter  points  out.  the  failure 

oii?"   ^^  ^  "°*  ^"®  *°  *"y  lack  of  weap. 
onry  and  war  material,  but  to  the  lack 

o1  KSnT^°^  '^"^  *°  ^«  weaknesses 
Mr  Porter  further  explains  why  we 
cannot  expect  a  compromise  no  matter 
how  long  we  press  on.  The  futility  of  anv 
attempt  to  effect  a  coalition  govermneS 
'?'°"5^  a  negotiated  settlementTko 
ther"lid^"^  the  arguments  against  fur- 

thf  S"  J  ^°"^^  ^^  ^*"«  ^  see  that 
succeed   l.^n  ^°\^"^ent  which  would 

Sv  SL  °  ^°^^  ^"""""^  '^ould  most 
likely  be  a  government  Independent  of 
outside  forces.  It  would  be.  as  l^  Porter 
points  out,  run  by  some  of  the  best  edu- 
cated, most  able  intellectuals  in^  Cam- 
bodia-unlike  the  members  of  the  p?S- 
ent  government  who  are  considered  cor- 
rupt and  self-serving. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Porter's  testimony 

inf^^^K^"™^  ""*=*^'  *"d  enlightening 
information.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


THK    RISE    OF    THE    "KHMER    BOUGE" 

A  core  Of  several  thousand  "Khmer  Rouee" 

Sm^iSV«"  ""''T'  e^abllshTi?^ 
areas  la  the  countrysldV  when  the  coud 
against  Sihanouk  and  the/subsequent  move- 
against  North  Vletnamed^  and  PLAF  sane! 
tuarles  in  Cambodia  by  Jaigon's  fo^s  tr^^ 
gered  a  Vietnamese  G^uni^t  move  Wesf- 
ward  toward  the  Cambodian  population  The 

^^^^^J^""'"  "P  *"^  '^^  CambodSS 
mmt^r!  i*^'  "'^'^'ted  °ew  political  and 
mmtary  cadres,  and  provided  them  with 
arms.  According  to  US  Intelligence.  probS; 
tr^n«  °"*  ^-^  '°  ^'^  North  vietnamea 
i^m^  .7*'"®   ^"'S'^eea  against   the  Lon   Nol 

ment  of  the  fledgling  revolutionary  Cambo- 
e^J^Jf^^-  ^^.  ^""'^^^^eence  and  cLnbXn 
eye-witnesses  in  the  Insurgent  zone  agree 
that  the  administration  and  pollt°c^  oS- 
nimion  were  entirely  Cambodian  ^ 

72MO  h^fl^  *.^^"'?*''*  ^""""^^  increased  to 
72,000  by  the  time  the  Paris  Agreement  was 
signed  in  January  1973.  accordlngTo^i*" 
Sihanouk,  m  August  1974.  US  intelligent 

i^J!^*    ""  ^'^  y**"'  tl>e  FUNK  had  be- 

armv  T^f"!  ^?^^«^  ^  **''«  °^  Lon  NoTs 
^l,^  lat«  1971.  after  defeating  the  laat 

n^^fil"^''"'"*  ^^  "»*  ^"^  Nol  forces,  v". 
namese  Communist  troops  undertook  no 
more  major  fighting  in  Cambodia  In  tSe 
spring  Of  1972,  an  estimated  64,M0  Nonh 

S  fl.^.^'t.*''''  ^^^  *'°°P^  'e«  Cambodia 
to  flght  in  the  nation-wide  offensive  In  South 

fliht" t^e  J'*''"^  '^^^  Cambodian  allS^S 
of^^^^  ,°*°  !^"-  ^°  ^"^«*  1972,  the  army 

Nnr'Jh'^^'i*'^  '"''*  February  1973,  the  last 
North  Vietnamese  combat  troops  were  with- 
^^ZJ^Z""  ^^"^  Cambodian  battSd    and 

ofr^n  M  V  ^^"***  *°"^'*  "'^S  tlie  collapse 
^h^l"  ?°^  *  *"°y-  '°  «a'=h  o'  the  dry  seasSnl 
which  have  followed,  the  Front  h^  Kataed 
in  strength,  while  the  Lon  Nol  Testae  has 
lost  territory  and  manpower,  and  Its  moral! 
has  continued  to  disintegrate  All  thu  ha! 
happened  While  the  US  was  Increimg  l" 
,?.n  f  ^«.*i**  ^  ^^°°™  P«'^h  from  $140  mU- 
lion  in  FY  1972  to  $196  million  in  FY  ma 
to  $350  million  in  FY  1974  ^ 

The  virtual  defeat  of  the  Lon  Nol  rejtlme 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  byt^l 
FUNK  on  a  shoestring.  The  Front  has  never 
received  sophisticated  weapons  from  its  Siles' 
nor   has   It  received   sufficient   supplies  of 

tTe'^of  th."o,H"™"°'"°°  ^  permit  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  cities  remaining  under  Lon  Nol'a 
control.  The  PUNK  has  obtained  a  laree 
fhe^AJ^  Of  Its  supplies  by  capture  fr^* 
nm.f       V,  "  **   ^y  purchase   from   corrupt 

profits  on  the  anle  of  weapons  and  ammuiU- 

^'^fx  ,^*""  '^'®^-  Between  January  and 
October  1973,  for  example,  the  FUNK  claimed 
the  capture  of  38.000  weapons  and  4.675  torn 
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of  war  materiel.  By  contrast,  the  best  VB. 
Intelligence  estimate  on  the  average  tonnage 
of  mUltary  assistance  to  the  Front  as  the 
end  of  1972  was  Just  300  tons  a  month,  or 
3.600  tons  per  year. 

The  only  heavy  artillery  pieces  which  the 
Front  appears  to  have  are  American  lOSmm 
cannons,  captured  In  the  attack  on  Talng 
Kauk  in  August  1973.  According  to  Gen. 
Daniel  O.  GrahEon.  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  FDNK  has  only  10 
to  15  artillery  pieces  in  aU,  compared  with 
the  326  pieces  deployed  by  the  Lon  Nol  Army 
(FANK) — a  disadvantage  of  26  to  1.  (The 
107mm  Chinese-made  rockets  now  being  em- 
ployed against  the  airport  and  the  city  of 
Phnom  Penh  are  relatively  primitive  weap- 
ons, notoriously  Inaccurate  and  far  inferior 
to  the  medium  and  long-range  artillery 
deployed  around  the  city  by  FANK.) 

As  for  the  mines  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish  before  this  sub- 
committee as  part  of  a  "larger  build-up  of 
sophisticated  weaponry  from  the  enemy  side." 
none  have  yet  been  recovered  for  analysis 
by  U.S.  Intelligence,  but  It  Is  the  opinion  ol 
one  of  the  most  experienced  analysts  of  Caun- 
bodian  conununlst  military  capabilities  that 
they  are  probably  quite  primitive  weapons 
detonated  by  someone  from  the  river  bank — 
devices  which  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
manufactured. 

The  disparity  between  the  weaponry  and 
war  materiel  supplied  from  outside  to  the 
two  sides  In  the  war  is  so  striking  that  It  is 
clear  the  main  reason  for  the  military  failure 
of  the  Lon  Nol  regime  lies  In  its  lack  of 
morale  and  popular  support,  and  not  In  any 
lack  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 

WHY  NO  COMPROMISE  SOLUTION  IN  CAMBODIA? 

Ironically,  the  U.S.  government  finds  Itself 
the  champion  of  a  negotiated  compromise 
leading  to  a  coalition  government  In  Cam- 
bodia— a  solution  which  It  resisted  for  more 
than  a  decade  in  Vietnam.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  the  conditions  which  made  such 
a  solution  possible  in  Vietnam  are  absent  In 
Cambodia.  The  GRUNK  has  never  believed 
that  the  war  would  end  in  a  negotiated  com- 
promise but  has  repeatedly  stated  that  It 
would  assume  the  leadership  of  the  country 
once  the  U.S.  ends  Its  Intervention  in  Cam- 
bodia. In  the  first  place,  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Sihanouk  regards  itself  as 
having  full  constitutional  authority  as  the 
legal  government  of  Cambodia.  In  his  capac- 
ity as  chief  of  state.  Sihanouk  immediately 
dismissed  the  Lon  Nol  cabinet  and  the  par- 
liament after  the  move  to  depose  him.  and 
proceeded  to  name  a  new  cabinet  of  20  port- 
folios. The  Khmer  revolutionaries  have  re- 
tained the  title  of  Royal  Government  pre- 
cisely In  order  to  preserve  this  claim  to  un- 
contested legitimacy.  This  Is  quite  different 
from  the  Vietnamese  situation,  In  which  the 
revolutionaries  have  never  demanded  more 
than  a  legitimate  political  role  for  Itself  and 
the  recognition  that  the  existing  regime 
does  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  no  reason  what- 
ever for  the  GRUNK  to  make  any  political 
concessions  to  a  regime  which  has  no  political 
or  military  strength  of  Its  own  with  which  to 
bargain.  In  order  to  compel  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  an  adversary,  there  miist  be  at 
least  a  rough  balance  of  forces  which  has  led 
to  a  military  stalemate.  But  In  Cambodia, 
there  has  never  been  anything  like  a  balance 
of  forces.  Even  if  Phnom  Penh  should  some- 
how stave  off  Its  final  collapse  until  the  next 
rainy  season.  It  would  only  postpone  the  final 
reckoning. 

The  refusal  of  the  GRUNK  to  compromise 
with  the  Phnom  Penh  government  has  not 
been  due  to  any  lack  of  pressure  from  out- 
side for  such  a  solution.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other, the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  North 
Vietnam  have  all  urged  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment on  the  GRUNK.  The  GRUNK  Ambassa- 


dor to  Hanoi,  with  whom  we  talked  in  Janu- 
ary, complained  that.  "Everybody  puts  pres- 
sure on  us  to  coexist  with  Lon  Nol,  including 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union."  The  North  Viet- 
namese, who  are  the  key  factor  in  transport- 
ing Chinese  arms  to  Cambodia,  were  con- 
cerned that  a  military  victory  by  the  FUNK 
might  provoke  President  Nixon  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  he  was 
then  threatening  explicitly  in  connection 
with  the  threat  to  Lon  Nol's  survival.  Al- 
though Hanoi  refused  to  commit  its  Cambo- 
dian allies  to  a  ceasefire,  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  it  sharply  reduced  the  already 
limited  supply  of  Chinese  weapons  and  am- 
munition to  the  FUNK  In  1973.  Sihanouk 
complained  to  a  Journalist  in  September  1973, 
"Our  North  Vietnamese  friends  are  no  longer 
willing  to  help  us  by  transporting  supplies 
from  the  Chinese  to  the  borders  of  Cambo- 
dia." and  that  they  wished  his  government 
to  reach  a  political  settlement  with  Lon  Nol. 
This  shortage  of  military  supplies  appears  to 
have  been  confirmed  when  the  FUNK  fstlled 
to  hold  the  city  of  Kampong  Cham  after 
initially  occupying  It.  Sihanouk  later  re- 
ported that  he  wired  his  Vice-Premier,  Khleu 
Samphan  In  the  Interior  of  Cambodia  to  ask 
what  went  wrong.  The  response  was  that  their 
forces  "lacked  sufficient  ammunition." 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  Kissinger's 
efforts  to  arrange  a  compromise  settlement 
In  Cambodia  had  a  chance  to  succeed,  there- 
fore. It  was  In  1973.  But  the  result  of  the 
pressures  on  the  GRUNK  was  simply  that  it 
resigned  itself  to  a  longer  struggle.  Sihanouk 
still  refused  to  negotiate  with  Phnom  Penh, 
and  the  revolutionary  forces  pursued  a  strat- 
egy of  strangling  the  capital  rather  than  as- 
saulting it  militarily.  This  was  a  formula  for 
resisting  pressures  for  negotiated  compro- 
mise, since  It  could  be  carried  out  with  a 
much  lower  rate  of  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  GRUNK  Ambassador  In  Hanoi  con- 
fessed to  us  that  the  FUNK  was  still  not  In  a 
position  to  capture  Phnom  Penh  directly  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  ammunition  and  sophis- 
ticated weapons  in  comparison  to  Lon  Nol's 
troops.  But  It  Is  now  apparent  that  the  FUNK 
strategy  can  defeat  the  Phnom  Penh  regime 
and  do  BO  in  a  relatively  short  time,  due  to 
the  Inherent  social,  political  and  economic 
weakness  of  that  regime. 

THE  geitnk:  what  kind  of  govehnment? 

If  the  most  likely  prospect  at  present  is 
the  establishment  of  Sihanouk's  Royal  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Union  (GRUNK)  In 
Phnom  Penh,  it  Is  worthwhole  to  summarize 
what  we  know  about  the  men  who  lead  It 
and  the  kind  of  government  they  will  form. 
Below  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
government  which  may  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed Lon  Nol. 

1.  Jt  wiU  be  a  Revolutionary  Government. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  government  will  be 
Marxists  and  members  of  the  Communist 
Pracheachon,  or  People's  Party.  They  will  be 
dedicated  to  restructlng  Cambodian  society 
along  socialist  lines.  It  will  include  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  some  of  his  leading  followers 
In  ministerial  posts  for  some  time,  but  It 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Cambodia  will  be- 
come the  world's  first  "Communist  mon- 
archy". The  transition  from  monarchy  to 
republic  may  be  anticipated  at  some  future 
point. 

2.  It  will  be  intensely  nationalistic  and 
WiU  resist  the  influence  of  both  China  and 
North  Vietnam.  Contrary  to  the  view  pro- 
pounded by  the  administration,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  the  new 
Cambodian  government  will  be  manipulated 
by  or  beholden  to  any  other  government.  Its 
leaders  have  already  shown  their  resistance 
to  the  urging  of  larger  allies  when  it  did  not 
seem  In  their  Interest  to  follow  their  advice. 
There  Is.  on  the  other  hand,  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Cambodian  revolutionaries 
remain  protective  of  their  sovereignty  and 
independence. 


AU  of  the  Cambodian  Communist  leaders 
participated  In  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence from  the  French,  and  like  the  Viet- 
namese Communist  leaders,  their  motiva- 
tion for  turning  to  Marxism  was  In  part  to 
find  a  way  to  build  a  strong,  independent 
country  from  a  society  and  economy  which 
they  Inherited  from  colonialism  and  foreign 
Intervention.  Khleu  Samphan.  the  present 
Vice-Premier  and  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense, was  weU  known  during  the  Sihanouk 
period  for  his  Insistence  on  introducing 
Cambodian  language  Into  the  high  schools, 
which  still  used  French  as  the  primary  lan- 
guage of  Instruction.  He  is  also  known  as  an 
expert  In  Cambodian  linguistics,  and  insists 
on  making  all  of  his  speeches  In  Cambodian, 
whether  In  Cambodia  or  abroad. 

Again,  contrary  to  the  ruling  mythology 
about  the  Cambodian  Communist  leader- 
ship, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  "pro-Hanoi"  and  "pro-Peking"  factions 
within  the  GRUNK  or  the  party.  The  fact 
that  some  Cambodian  leaders,  such  as  leng 
Sary  and  Salot  Sar,  were  once  in  Hanoi  after 
fleeing  from  Phnom  Penh.  Is  no  more  an 
Indication  that  they  would  follow  Hanoi's 
cues  In  the  future  ''.ban  the  presence  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  In  China  for  so  many  years  meant 
he  would  follow  China's  lead.  While  accept- 
ing some  of  the  principles  of  Vietnamese — or 
Chinese — Communist  Parties  and  govern- 
ments, the  GRUNK  has  already  made  it  clear 
that  It  Is  seeking  its  own  unique  approach  to 
both  "People's  War"  as  weU  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  socialism. 

3.  It  wUl  include  some  of  the  best-edu- 
cated, most  able  intellectuals  in  Cambodia. 
Far  from  being  ignorant,  provincial,  or  party 
bureaucrats,  the  leadership  of  the  preeent 
GRUNK  and  of  the  Communist  movement 
In  Cambodia  are  distinguished  by  their  high 
level  of  education  and  In  some  cases,  by  the 
brilliance  of  their  writing.  Khleu  Samphan. 
45.  received  his  doctorate  in  economic  sci- 
ences from  Paris,  writing  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Cambodia.  His  analysis  was  so  devastating 
poUtlcaUy — and  so  persuasive — that  Siha- 
nouk ordered  It  banned  from  Cambodia. 
Nevertheless  Sihanouk  later  recognized  Sam- 
phan's  abUltles  by  inviting  him  to  be  hla 
Minister  of  Economy. 

Hou  Youn.  47.  the  GRUNK's  present  Min- 
ister of  Interior.  Rural  Reforms  and  Coop- 
eratives, has  a  doctorate  In  economic  sciences 
from  Paris  as  well,  and  his  dissertation  Is 
considered  by  foreign  specialists  to  be  a  clas- 
sic study  of  the  Cambodian  rural  economy. 
He,  too,  was  a  leading  critic  of  the  economic 
policies  of  the  government  in  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960's  as  a  National  Assembly 
deputy,  but  became  Sihanouk's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Planning. 

Hu  Nlm,  46.  the  GRUNK's  Minister  of  In- 
formation, has  a  doctorate  in  law  from  Paris; 
leng  Sary,  48.  the  FUNK'S  chief  of  liaison 
with  Sihanouk,  was  a  professor  of  Phnom 
Penh  before  slipping  Into  the  maquls  in  1962. 
His  wife  leng  Thirlth.  who  Is  also  highly 
placed  In  the  Cambodian  Communist  lead- 
ership. Is  known  as  the  flrst  Cambodian  to 
receive  a  deg^ree  in  English  language.  Son 
Sen.  a  former  professor,  Tlv  Ol.  a  former  col- 
lege headmaster,  Thloim  Mum,  a  polytech- 
nlclan,  and  Samlot  Sar,  a  former  professor 
who  became  Secretary  General  of  the  Prach- 
eachon, complete  the  Inner  circle  of  Cam- 
bodian government  and  party  leaders. 

4.  It  will  be  a  government  which  attracts 
non-Marxist  intellectuals  and  civil  servants 
who  have  become  disillusioned  with  the  Lon 
Nol  regime.  Since  1972,  there  has  been  a 
steady  flow  of  writers,  professors,  students 
and  civil  servants  from  Phnom  Penh  Into  the 
GRUNK  zone.  In  October  1973.  for  example, 
an  agriculture  expert  at  the  UN,  the  Dean  of 
the  Phnom  Penh  faculty  of  Sciences,  the  In- 
spector at  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
a  professor  at  the  faculty  of  Pedagogy,  and 
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the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
all  jolr.ed  the  FUNK.  In  January  1974,  a  high 
official  of  Lon  Nol's  Justice  Department  went 
over  to  GRUNK,  to  be  followed  In  March  by 
a  former  minister  of  public  works  under 
Sihanouk,  a  former  high-ranking  official  In 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  an  official  of 
the  go^•ernment's  oil  refinery  and  dlstribu- 
*  tion  complex. 

In  1972  and  1973  many  authors  and  other 
Intellectuals  left  Phnom  Penh  in  protest 
over  the  poUcles  of  the  Lon  Nol  government. 
The  last  major  exodus  took  place  in  March 
1973,  when  two  students  and  a  professor  were 
killed  by  soldiers  from  the  brigade  under  the 
control  of  Non  Nol's  notorious  brother  Lon 
Non.  Ihat  incident  was  followed  by  multiple 
house  arrests  of  well-known  artists  and  writ- 
ers, but  many  of  them  had  already  slipped 
out  of  the  city  either  for  Paris  or  the  GRUNK 
zone.  The  new  government  will  be  able  to 
caU  on  the  talents  of  these  non-Marxist  in- 
tellectuals, as  well  as  student  leaders  who 
have  opposed  the  Lon  Nol  regime. 

5.  Its  leaders  will  he  respected  for  their  in- 
tcgnty  and  remembered  as  popularly-elected 
officials  under  Sihanouk.  In  contrast  to  the 
ministers  and  generals  assembled  by  Lon  Nol, 
who  are   universally  considered   to   be   cor- 
rupt and  without  any  commitment  to  the 
future   of  Cambodia,   the   new   government 
win  be  led  by  men  with  reputations  for  in- 
corruptibility and  wide  popular  foUowlngs. 
Khleu  Samphan  is  remembered  for  his  re- 
fusal to  take  bribes  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Economy  under  Sihanouk— and  for  the  fact 
that  he  remained  so  poor  that  his  mother 
sold  fried  bananas  In  the  streets  of  Phnom 
Penh.  Khleu  Samphan,  Hou  Youn  and  Hun 
Nlm  were  all  elected  as  deputies  in  Siha- 
nouk's National  Assembly  by  Impressive  ma- 
jorities In  1966,  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  gov- 
ernment by  that  time  was  oveitly  hostile 
toward  them,  thus  proving  their  ability  to 
generate  popular  support.  The  leadership  of 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  by  contrast,  has 
tended  to  depend  on  foreign  patronage — first 
the    French    and    later    the    Americans— to 
maintain  power. 


AUTOMOBILE  EMISSIONS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  the 
emission  of  sulfuric  acid  mists  from  the 
catalytic  converter.  In  1973  I  released  an 
internal  EPA  memorandum  which  in- 
dicated the  serious  potentiality  of  this 
matter. 

Then,  in  February  of  this  year,  I  was 
informed  of  another  EPA  study  which 
gave  further  evidence  on  the  potential 
dangers  imposed  on  the  public  from  the 
emission  of  sulfuric  acid  from  the  cat- 
alyst. It  was  not  until  after  EPA  found 
out  that  I  had  gained  access  to  this 
information  that  it  released  its  findings 
on  the  sulfate  issue.  At  a  quickly  called 
press  conference,  EPA  Administrator 
Russell  Train  acknowledged  that  the 
sulfuric  acid  emissions  from  the  catalytic 
converter  could  outweigh  the  benefits 
gained  in  controlling  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  by  1978,  perhaps  even 
sooner  in  California. 

Unfortunately,  EPA  has  used  its  dis- 
closure as  a  means  to  undercut  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  EPA's  decision  to  postpone  the 
imposition  of  stricter  automobile  emis- 
sion standards  on  the  basis  of  the  sul- 
furic acid  being  emitted  from  the  cat- 
alysts ignores  a  very  important  matter: 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide,  as 
well  as  oxides  of  nitrogen,  continue  to  be 
dangerous  to  public  health.  While  I  agree 


that  it  is  necessary  to  control  sulfuric 
acid  emissions,  there  are  other  alterna- 
tives which  would  accomplish  this  goal 
without  delaying  the  attainment  of  auto- 
mobile emission  standards.  These  include 
blending  of  low-sulfur  and  high -sulfur 
fuels,  allocation  of  low-sulfur  fuel  and 
desulfurization. 

The  State  of  California  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  have  made  their  positions 
on  EPAs  proposal  to  relax  automobile 
emissions  known.  Testifying  March  18, 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  representatives 
for  Mayor  Bradley  and  Governor  Brown 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  opposed  to 
EPA's  proposal. 

Inasmuch  as  Los  Angeles  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  automobile-dependent  city  in 
the  country,  I  thought  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  find  their  comments,  as 
well  as  those  from  the  Governor,  most 
interesting.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norman  Emer- 
son and  Mr.  William  H.  Lewis  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Nobman  H.  Emebson 

Mr.  Chah-man,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, my  name  is  Norman  H.  Emerson,  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  Mayor  Bradley.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Mayor  was  not  able  to  travel 
to  Washington  and  present  testimony  on  the 
important  Issue  facing  the  Committee. 
Therefore,  I  will  be  speaking  on  his  behalf 
this  morning. 

As  you  know.  Los  Angeles  Is  no  stranger  to 
air  pollution — we  have  been  coping  with  it 
longer,  and  possibly  with  more  concerted  ef- 
forts, than  any  other  area  of  the  Nation. 

Po^eaps,  we  In  Southern  California  have 
been^^ing  increasingly  aware  that  our  air 
polluTTOn  was  steadily  worsening.  At  the  same 
time,  as  our  anxiety  rose,  there  seemed  no 
way  that  we  could  participate  in  a  solution  to 
the  problem — it  was  everywhere,  and  yet  it 
was  regarded  as  a  highly  specialized,  tech- 
nological problem.  First,  incinerators  were 
banned,  then  indxistry  brought  under 
stronger  control,  and  then  finally  we  discov- 
ered that  we,  ourselves,  in  our  automobiles, 
represented  the  largest  single  part  of  this 
problem. 

It  was  the  automobile  which  gave  Los 
Angeles  its  mobUlty,  Its  spread  out  pattern  of 
growth,  and  its  unique  quality  of  freedom. 
Now  it  seemed  that  the  automobile  was  go- 
ing to  blight  this  good  life.  And  we  had  no 
way  of  dealing  as  a  community,  with  this 
vehicle  we  had  become  dependent  upon.  It 
had  made  each  of  us  individually  free  and 
now  It  threatened  all  of  us  together. 

This  spirit  of  freedom  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  reflected  In  the  fierce  Independence 
of  its  sovereign  Incorporated  cities — 78  of 
them  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  And  yet 
it  is  possible  to  drive  through  15  cities  in  30 
minutes  on  a  freeway.  In  light  of  the  "bal- 
kanization" of  individual  local  Jurisdictions, 
control  of  moving  sources  was  shifted  to  the 
State  government  In  1967,  and  we  here  in  the 
troubled  area  were  further  Isolated  from  the 
power  to  improve  our  situation  to  help  our- 
selves. 

Then,  in  1970,  the  major  initiative  moved 
to  the  federal  government,  with  passage  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  In 
the  four  years  and  two  months  this  law  has 
been  in  effect,  we  have  finally: 

1.  Measured  the  true  extent  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  for  the  first  time.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  82%  gas  ra- 
tioning proposal  for  Los  Angeles  was  greeted 
with  shock  and  scorn,  but  the  point  had 


been  made — no  longer  could  we  confine  our 
efforts  to*  carburetor  and  IgiUtlon  adjust- 
ments, and  a  partial  control  of  stationary 
sources. 

2.  Citizens  suits  have  forced  the  EPA  to 
Iqpk  the  problem  in  the  face,  and  to  utter 
previously  unthinkable  strategies  Involving 
control  of  existing  transportation,  and  pro- 
jected land  uses.  Today  the  question  is  not 
whether  such  controls  are  realistic,  but  who 
should  administer  them. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  EPA's  efforts  to 
devise  strategies  to  meet  these  enormous 
challenges  has  been  to  awaken  state  and 
local  governments  to  their  responsibility  to 
implement  programs  which  will  be  effective, 
on  the  greater  scale  which  has  emerged,  while 
preserving  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of  their  constituents  as  well.  I  /(vould  . 
like  to  illustrate  how  this  has  occurred: 

In  1973,  the  EPA  Issued  a  Tranportation 
Control  Plan  containing  measures  which 
were  clearly  untenable  in  Los  Angeles  because 
of  our  extreme  dependence  on  the  auto- 
mobile. The  obvious  necessity  of  finding  and 
providing  realistic  alternatives  lit  an  un- 
precedented spark  of  cooperation  among  local 
Jurisdictions  In  our  part  of  the  Nation. 

A  local  agencies  task  force  was  formed,  and 
In  a  very  short  period,  a  plan  of  transporta- 
tion controls  was  developed  and  submitted 
by  the  Joint  members  of  the  task  force  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Subsequently,  the  EPA  Included  many  of 
the  task  force's  recommendations  in  a  re- 
vised Transportation  Control  Plan,  and  added 
parking  surcharge,  parking  management,  and 
gasoline  rationing  measures  to  bring  a  mas- 
sive reduction  In  vehicle  miles  travelled 
(VMT),  in  order  to  achieve  the  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  by  1977.  At 
the  time  of  this  announcement,  the  Acting 
Administrator  acknowledged  that  the  gas 
limitation  provision  could  not  be  enforced 
without  catastrophic  results,  and  that  even- 
tual amendment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  would 
be  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  a  dialogue  had  been  opened 
between  federal  and  local  governments  and 
a  basis  for  local  Initiative  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

Subsequently,  following  promulgation  In 
August  1974  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  its  parking  management  regu- 
lations, we  reconvened  the  task  force  to  pre- 
pare an  appropriate  response.  In  an  effort 
to  demonstrate  a  good  faith  effort,  we  are 
transmitting  to  EPA  a  program  for  develop- 
ing a  local  parking  management  plan.  At- 
tached is  an  outline  of  the  program  which 
we  intend  to  finalize  by  Summer  of  1975. 
(See  Attachent  I)  The  program  is  part  of  a 
region-wide  effort  being  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  other 
actions  have  been  taken  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, to  reduce  auto  use  and  vehicle  mUes 
traveled.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  many 
of  these  actions  have  dual  objectives-  im- 
proving air  quality  and  conserving  energy 
resources.  These  actions  Include: 

Adoption  by  the  Southern  California  As- 
sociation of  Governments,  (SCAG)  the 
metropolitan  planning  organization  for  the 
region,  of  a  Short  Range  Regional  Transpor- 
tation Plan,  with  a  goal  of  reducing  VMT  by 
2D  % ,  with  specific  elements  for : 

Preferential  Treatment  for  High-Occupan- 
cy Vehicles: 

Traffic  Control  Improvements; 

Carpool  Action  Programs; 

Bus-related  Improvements; 

Commuter  Rail  Service,  and 

Bicycle  Related  Improvements. 

(See  Attachments  II  &  in.) 

Implementation  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rapid  Transit  District  of  a  bus  serv- 
ice Improvements  program  with  the  follow- 
ing components: 
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A  25^  flat  fare,  which  has  increased  rider- 
ship  by  more  than  100,000  riders  per  work- 
day; 

Increased  bus  fleet  by  more  than  400  buses, 
with  300  more  buses  planned  by  ti^ls  Sum- 
mer; 

Park  and  ride  lots  in  15  different  loca- 
tions; 

Implementation  of  two  major  grid  bus 
systems;  and 

Completion  of  the  El  Monte  Busway  (sim- 
Uar  to  the  Shirley  Expressway  Virginia/ 
Washington,  D.C.),  stimulating  a  3007o  in- 
crease in  rldership  from  suburban  Los  An- 
geles County  to  the  Los  Angeles  Central 
Business  District  (CBD).  (See  Attachment 
IV.) 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  taken  similar 
steps,  for  example: 

Establishment  of  one  lane  of  a  major  down- 
town street  for  use  as  a  contra-flow  bus 
lane  to  speed  commuters  from  the  El  Monte 
Busway  through  the  Los  Angeles  CBD. 

Implementation  of  a  $700,000  regional  com- 
puter car  pool  matching  program. 

An  arrangement  with  the  Rapid  Transit 
District  for  implementation  of  a  subscription 
bus  program  for  City  employees. 

Development  of  a  dlal-a-ride  community 
transit  program. 

Expansion  of  a  mlnl-bus  program  In  down- 
town Los  Angeles. 

We  believe  these  actions  to  be  positive  and 
we  will  continue  to  work  for  Implementation 
of  meaningful  programs  to  reduce  auto  use 
and  vehicle  miles  traveled.  But  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  In  Southern  California  is  still 
a  severe  health  problem.  For  example,  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  air  quality  in  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  deteriorated  during 
1974,  almost  equaling  levels  not  reached  since 
1971.  In  particular,  levels  of  oxidant,  the 
principal  constituent  of  smog,  escalated  no- 
ticeably. Within  Los  Angeles  County,  the  days 
on  which  State  standards  for  total  oxidant 
(a  1-hour  average  of  .10  ppm)  was  equaled 
or  exceeded  rose  from  185  in  1973  to  215  in 
1974,  almost  equalling  the  1971  total  of  218 
days.  Additionally,  research  over  the  last 
three  years  by  scientists  shows  that  pollut- 
ants generated  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
Counties  reached  Inland  communities  by  mid 
to  late  afternoon  and  can  hit  rural  areas 
more  than  100  miles  away.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  emission  in  the  amount  that 
comes  from  Lcs  Angeles  County  could  cause 
Federal  ozone  standards  of  .08  parts  per  mil- 
lion (ppm)  to  be  exceeded  at  least  as  far 
as  160  miles  away. 

Mayor  Bradley  is  deeply  concerned  with 
recent  Administration  proposals  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  reduce  the  current 
momentum  we  possess  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. In  a  recent  letter  to  Russell  Train  the 
Mayor  stated: 

"At  a  time  when  the  public  and  local  of- 
ficials are  working  to  reduce  auto  use  it 
would  be  unwise  and  counter-productive  to 
grant  a  delay  In  direct  source  auto  emission 
standards." 

It  may  be  instructive  to  point  out  that 
last  year  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Train  testified  that : 

"If  we  were  to  postpone  the  requirements 
for  auto  emissions  for  a  year,  the  nation's 
overall  momentum  in  achieving  health- 
related  air  quality  standards  would  suffer. . . . 
A  postponement  would  require  that  some 
transportation  control  plans  would  have  to 
be  made  more  stringent." 

Mayor  Bradley  holds  the  strong  position 
that  we  should  not  waver  from  a  basic  com- 
mitment to  the  Integrity  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  health  of  the  American  people  must 
be  protected  against  environmental  hazards. 
We  must  beware  of  attempts  to  "balance 
environmental  concerns  with  energy  re- 
quirements". This  position  may  be  short- 
sighted, for  it  assumes  environmental  stand- 
ards are  a  "commodity"  that  can  be  bartered. 
Yet,  as  you  know,  many  elements  of  imple- 


mentation plans  have  been  deleted,  admin- 
istratively or  by  Congress,  on  a  piece-meal 
basis. 

In  view  of  the  Mayor's  basic  position  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  specific 
proposals  regarding  amendment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act : 

Federal  Preemption — We  strongly  support 
continuation  of  a  "California  Waiver"  In  the 
Act  which  would  permit  the  setting  of 
stricter  (than  the  National)  standards  to 
meet  the  state's  more  severe  air  quality 
problem. 

Since  1959,  Che  state  has  utilized  the  exist- 
ing v-faiver  and  has  achieved  greater  pro- 
gress in  reducing  individual  automobile 
emissioi:s  than  any  other  state  in  the  Na- 
tion. To  maintain  and  build  upon  this 
momentum,  California  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  advance  its  own  air  poUulon  pro- 
gram at  a  pace  ahead  of  other  less  smog- 
impacted  areas. 

Auto  Emission  Control  Standards — We 
oppose  any  delay  in  the  scheduled  Imple- 
mentatioa  of  stricter  Federal  automobile 
control  emission  standards. 

California  will  be  maintaining  the  1977 
standards.  We  have  not  seen  convincing  evi- 
dence to  justify  a  delay  for  California  or 
the  rest  of  the  Country.  The  potential  sulfate 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  directly — em- 
ploying every  available  option  in  mitigating 
and  averting  any  potential  problem  before 
it  reaches  significant  proportions.  Such  a 
strategy  should  include  the  setting  of  a 
1977  sulfate  standard. 

Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards — We  sup- 
port the  existing  federal  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  which  relate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  and  recommend  that 
ambient  standards,  as  minimum  standards, 
continue  to  be  uniform  nationwide.  Such 
standards  should  bejsubject  to  future  review 
whenever  new  evidence  emerges  concerning 
their  validity.  An  immediate  comprehensive 
study  to  Improve  knowledge  of  health  effects 
of  oxidants  and  sulfates  would  be  beneficial. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  chal- 
lenging the  standards,  we  believe  it  prudent 
and  responsible  to  support  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  conclusion  that  "in 
general,  the  evidence  that  has  accumulated 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  Federal  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator on  April  30,  1971,  supports  those 
standards." 

Extension  of  1977  Statutory  Deadlines — We 
support  amendments  to  the  Act  which  would 
permit  the  EPA  Administrator  to  extend  the 
1977  air  quality  achievement  deadlines,  fol- 
lowing a  case  review  by  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator, (1)  for  air  basins  where  all  reason- 
able control  efforts  are  now  in  effect,  and  (2) 
if  a  compliance  or  Implementation  schedule 
is  established  by  agreement  of  EPA.  the 
Governor,  and  the  appropriate  comprehen- 
sive regional  and  local  planning  agencies  re- 
quiring specific  increments  of  progress  to- 
ward achievement  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards.  After 
such  an  approvable  schedule  has  been  de- 
veloped, time  limits  related  to  sp>ecific  meas- 
urable steps  toward  achievement  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  existing  statutory  deadlines. 

An  open-ended  or  unconditional  extension 
is  unwarranted  because  it  could  offer  "re- 
lief" from  the  Act  to  regions  which  can 
achieve  the  federal  standards  using  reason- 
able efforts  in  the  very  near  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  compliance  and  Implementa- 
tion schedule  for  "long  term  achievers"  in 
critical  air  basins  would  provide  state  and 
local  officials  with  a  specific  timetable  and 
a  series  of  milestones  in  air  quality  progress 
which  would  be  helpful  in  developing  a  sense 
of  urgency,  in  sustaining  a  coordinated  inter- 
governmental response  to  the  air  quality 
problem,  and  in  providing  a  measure  of  ef- 
fort and  progress  against  which  the  individ- 
ual citizen  could  evaluate  achievement. 

Land  Use  and  Transportation  Planning  to 


Achieve  Air  Quality  Standards.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  In  the  absence  of  an  almost  totally 
clean  engine,  which  is  not  yet  on  the  horizon, 
auto  emission  control  devices  alone  will  not 
permit  most  of  California's  urban  areas  to 
achieve  and  maintain  federal  air  quality 
standards.  Land  use  and  transportation  plan- 
ning measiires  in  some  form  wlU  be  neces- 
sary, together  with  strict  enforcement  of 
controls  on  primary  sources,  to  achieve 
healthy  air  quality  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Much  confusion  and  doubt  has  been  gen- 
erated about  the  effectiveness  of  certain 
transportation  control  measures  designed  to 
reduce  vehicle  emissions,  such  as  an  Indirect 
or  complex  source  review.  Whether  or  not 
any  single  land  use  or  transportation  strategy 
is  valid,  however,  does  not  diminish  recog- 
nition of  the  eventual  need  in  the  critical 
air  basins  to  reduce  vehicle  emissions  by 
supplementing  strict  controls  on  primary  or 
direct  sources  with  air  quality  planning  for 
indirect  sources. 

Comprehensive  Areawide  Planning  Agency 
to  Implement  Land  Use  and  Transportation 
Planning.  Wo  support  Incentives  In  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  land  use  and  transporta- 
tion measures  to  achieve  air  quality  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  baslnwlde,  comprehensive 
planning  agency  composed  of  at  least  half 
locally  elected  officials  which  also  has  Juris- 
diction over  region-wide  transportation, 
water-related  and  land  use  planning  pro- 
grams. * 

Although  an  areawide  planning  agency 
with  such  responsibilities  as  described  above 
Is  desperately  needed  in  California,  such  an 
agency  which  has  the  authority  to  enforce 
its  planning  decisions  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Encouragement  through  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be 
welcome.  However,  air  quality-related  land 
use  and  transportation  planning  should  still 
be  coordinated  with  competing  regional  or 
state  land  use  and  transportation  priorities. 
Local  agencies  acting  individually,  or  a  com- 
prehensive areawide  planning  agency.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Governor  or  the  State  Air 
Resources  Board,  should  retain  the  legal 
ability  and  Indeed  obligation  to  weigh  air 
quality  objectives  against  other  social,  eco- 
nomic or  environmental  objectives,  particu- 
larly if  the  achievement  of  air  quality  ob- 
jectives would  result  in  unreasonable  dis- 
ruption or  prevent  the  achievement  of  pro- 
grams to  cure  serious  economic  and  social 
problems.  The  procedures  and  criteria  for 
balancing  air  quality-related  land  use  and 
transportation  plans  against  competing  con- 
siderations would  be  elements  of  the  imple- 
mentation or  compliance  olan. 

Improve  Fuel  Efficiency— We  urge  that  a 
mandatory  fuel  efficiency  program,  establish- 
ing a  minimum  average  fuel  Improvement  of 
40%.  be  incorporated  into  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Our  experience  with  auto  pollution  control 
shows  that  »^  voluntary  fuel  efficiency  Im- 
provement program  will  not  .work.  There  Is 
convincing  evidence  that  we  don't  need  to 
sacrifice  auto  emission  standards  to  achieve 
Increased  fuel  efficiency.  A  recent  Joint  EPA/ 
DOT  report  documented  that  a  40  %  increase 
in  gas  mileage  can  be  reached  by  1980  with- 
out altering  the  Act's  requirements.  The  le- 
port  also  stated  that  fuel  efficiency  Improve- 
ments by-^0':>r  would  be  reached  by  1986. 
Additionally  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  of  the  NAS  came  to 
a  similar  conclusion. 

Assured  Availability  of  Mass  Transit  Ve- 
hicles and  Assistance — We  recommend  that 
the  Congress  and  Administration  take  spe- 
cific action  to  assure  that  bus  manufacturere 
produce  buses  in  adequate  quantities  and 
in  time  for  effective  utilization  in  air  pollu- 
tion Impacted  regions.  State  and  local  reve- 
nue sources  need  to  be  supplemented  by  ma- 
jor and  long-term  commitment  of  priority 
federal  funding. 

The  effectiveness  of  land  use  and  transpor- 
tation plaimlng  and  control  programs  de-  ' 
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pends  largely  upon  the  availability  of  attrac- 
tive, convenient,  and  efficient  alternatives  to 
low-occupancy  auto  UBe.  Buses  would  ap- 
pear to  play  the  biggest  role  in  these  efforts 
to  reduce  vehicle  miles  traveled.  But  bus 
availability  is  a  severe  problem  to  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  In  Southern  California  it  takes 
approximately  nine  to  ten  months  from  or- 
der to  delivery  to  receive  full  supply  of  buses 
ordered. 

In  a  recent  report  the  Southern  Cniifornia 
Rapid  Transit  District  (SCRTD)  noted: 

"Although  the  District  had  placed  orders 
early  in  1974  for  300  full-sized  buses,  the 
large  backlog  of  orders  made  it  impossible  to 
receive  delivery  until  December  (1974),  when 
General  Motors  units  arrived." 

A  recent  order  by  the  SCRTD  placed  with 
Bohr  Inc.,  of  San  Diego  has  been  delayed  Icr 
4  to  6  weeks  because  of  backlog  problems,  in- 
cluding a  six-month  backlog  in  wheel  deliv- 
eries. Rohr  biis  production  capability  has  de- 
creased from  15  buses  per  day  in  1970  to  8  a 
day  in  1975.  The  President  of  Rohr,  which 
produces  about  35%  of  the  municipal  buses 
built  In  the  UjS.,  recently  stated  that  it  Is 
now  turning  down  business  because  it  can't 
get  the  money  it  needs  to  Increase  its  pro- 
duction capacity. 

The  Congress  has  an  urgent  responsibility 
to  generate  expanded  bus  production  in  this 
Country.  Such  expansion  may  come  about 
only  if  the  Congress  legislates  appropriate 
controls  and  Incentives.  The  Mayor  believes 
that  the  Congress  miut  act  to  require  the 
auto  Industry  to  produce  more  energy  ef- 
ficient vehicles  Including  smaller  autos  and 
more  buses.  Lastly,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  bus  production  situation  may  be 
Bymptomatic  of  a  larger  Issue,  as  the  Mayor 
noted  one  year  ago  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee or.  Antitrust  and  Monopoly: 

"Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  examine 
the  auto  Industry  which  may  be  going 
through  a  major  transitional  stage,  afford- 
ing the  nation  an  opportunity  to  redirect 
the  priorities  of  the  three  major  corporations 
which  have  such  an  enormous  Impact  on 
the  nation.  If  the  Congress  Is  reluctant  to 
act,  we  may  be  faced  with  massive  unem- 
ployment and  economic  stagnation,  and  sub- 
sequent calls  for  spending  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  ball  out  the  auto  Industry,  as 
was  the  case  recently  with  aerospace  com- 
panies." 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
Mayor  Bradley  stands  ready  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  constructive  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  this  regard, 
such  legislation  must  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  Callfomla,  and  particularly  Southern 
California,  has  severe  health -related  air 
quality  problems.  We  will  pursue  o\it  respon- 
sibility to  Institute  transportation  controls 
and  other  metisures  to  minimize  our  air  pol- 
lution generating  activity.  In  return,  new 
federal  legislation  must  also  maintain  Cali- 
fornia's ability  to  deal  directly  with  the  auto 
Industry  and  the  need  to  develop  new  and 
more  efTectlve  emission  control  systems,  or 
better  yet,  basic  new  engines  which  will  not 
require  new  add-on  devices.  The  Mayor  holds 
the  position  that  a  wholehearted  retreat 
from  the  integrity  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation,  es- 
pecially Callfomla.  It  Is  his  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  seek  a  positive  and  forthright 
course  to  protect  the  public  health  in  the 
Nation's  urban  areas. 
Thank  you. 

Testimony  of  William  H.  Lewis 
I  am  Bill  Lewis,  representing  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr. 
of  Callfomla  and  the  California  Air  Re- 
sources Board.  The  issue  before  you — amend- 
ment o^  the  Clean  Air  Act — is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  California.  Governor 
Brown  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  clean- 
ing up  the  quality  of  the  air  in  Southern 


California  Is  one  of  his  highest  priorities.  As 
you  know,  the  air  basins  In  which  Los 
Angeles  and  the  state's  other  major  metro- 
politan areas  are  located  are  among  the 
nation's  most  i>olluted. 

We  strongly  support  the  purposes  and  goals 
embodied  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Therefore, 
except  for  possible  modiflcations  permitting 
extensions  of  the  1977  deadline  for  regions 
which  cannot  achieve  compliance  with  the 
standards  by  1977,  we  recommend  that  you 
not  adopt  any  amendments  to  the  Act  which 
would  weaken  in  any  way  our  nation's  com- 
mitment to  have  clean  air.  In  addition,  we 
urge  that  you  do  not  adopt  any  amendment 
which  would  preclude  the  use  of  any  avail- 
able control  strategy  which  could  be  used  to 
clean  up  our  air. 

We  believe  that  the  deadline  for  attaining 
clean  air  throughout  the  country  should 
continue  to  be  1977.  We  recognize  however 
that  some  regions  may  require  additional 
time  to  meet  the  air  standards  if  they  are 
to  avoid  the  serious  disruptive  economic 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  trans- 
portation control  measures  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  by  1977.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  the  Act  be  amended  to 
permit  the  granting  of  extensions  adminis- 
tratively pxirsuant  to  compliance  schedules 
which  will  assure  attainment.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  compliance  schedule  would  re- 
quire the  various  trade-offs  necessary  to  be 
made  to  be  addressed  and  would  permit  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  design  control  strate- 
gies which  would  not  have  disastrous  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive and  significant  ways  to  reduce  photo- 
chemical smog  is  by  decreasing  the  pollutants 
emitted  by  automobiles.  Governor  Brown 
and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  recent 
decision  of  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train 
to  extend  the  statutory  vehicle  emission 
standards  for  1977  and  to  recommend  sub- 
stantially less  stringent  standards  for  the 
years  1977  through  1981  than  now  are  re- 
quired under  the  Act.  Mr.  Train  apparently 
favors  this  substantial  relaxation  of  the 
standards  because  of  an  unproved  possible 
danger  to  health  which  might  result  from 
sulfuric  acid  emissions  from  automobiles 
utilizing  catalytic  converters,  even  though 
there  exist  several  feasible  control  strate- 
gies— such  as  the  use  of  three-way  catalytic 
converters  or  stratified  charge  engines  or  the 
desulfurlzation  of  gasoline — which  would 
minimize  the  possibility  of  any  adverse  ef- 
fects on  public  health  from  sulfuric  acid 
emissions. 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board  has 
concluded  that  following  the  lead  of  the 
EPA  is  not  m  the  best  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  California.  Accordingly,  yesterday  the 
Board  established  automobile  emission 
standards  for  1977  which  are  more  stringent 
than  the  current  California  standards  and 
more  stringent  than  the  standards  proposed 
by  EPA  for  any  year  prior  to  1982.  These 
standards  are  .41  g./ml.  for  hydrocarbons, 
9.0  g./ml.  for  carbon  monoxide  and  1.5  g./ml. 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  The  Board  is  concerned 
about  the  possible  health  effects  of  sulfuric 
acid  emissions  even  though  it  feels  the  po- 
tential danger  has  been  overstated  by  EPA. 
Therefore,  the  Board  plans  to  establish  sul- 
fate standards  for  1977  and  1978  at  Its  April 
meeting  which  will  be  designed  to  ellmUiate 
the  possibility  that  sulfuric  acid  emissions 
from  automobiles  will  pose  a  public  health 
problem  in  California. 

The  Board  is  convinced  that  the  technology 
will  be  available  and  In  production  quickly 
enough  to  permit  the  1977  and  any  subse- 
quent standards  to  be  met  without  unrea- 
sonable economic  consequences  to  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  or  to  California  auto- 
mobile purchasers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adverse  consequences  to  the  state's  effort  to 
clean  up  its  air  by  relaxing  automobile  emis- 


sion standards  woxUd  be  devastating.  It.  must 
be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  greater 
emissions  of  pollutants  from  automobiles  will 
be  felt  for  the  life  of  the  vehicles — generally 
estimated  to  be  at  least  10  years  on  the 
average.  To  relax  tlie  standards  for  one  year 
would  mean,  for  example,  at  least  a  10-year 
postponement  in  cleaning  up  the  air  in  Los 
Angeles.  Subjecting  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
to  this  future  is  not  a  satisfactory  alternative. 
In  summary.  Governor  Brown  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Air  Resources  Board  urge  you  to  re- 
main vigilant  in  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
Clean  Air  Act  frohi  being  emasculated.  We 
think  the  Act  should  allow  extensions  to  be 
granted  administratively  to  those  regions 
which  may  need  additional  time  to  meet  the 
basic  national  air  standards  so  long  as  those 
regions  formulate  and  Implement  acceptable 
compliance  schedules.  But  we  urge  that  no 
amendments  to  the  Act  be  adopted  which 
would  change  the  basic  national  1977  dead- 
line for  attaining  clean  air  or  preclude  the 
use  of  any  available  control  strategy  which 
could  be  used  to  clean  up  our  air. 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  DEFICIT- 
ELBOWING  OUT  PRIVATE  BOR- 
ROWING OR  FILLING  A  VOID? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  recession  continues  to  worsen. 
Real  output  has  fallen  for  five  con- 
secutive quarters.  Real  unemployment  Is 
rising  and  is  now  close  to  11  percent,  if 
we  include  discouraged  workers,  unem- 
ployed workers,  and  those  part-time 
workers  seeking  but  unable  to  find  full 
employment.  Almost  dally,  we  read  of 
yet  another  new  record-low  economic 
Indicator.  In  fact,  the  only  reasonable 
period  of  comparison  with  today's  econ- 
omy  is  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's. 

The  solution  to  our  recession  Is  clear 
and  has  proven  Itself  In  the  past.  It  la 
a  temporary,  sharp  Increase  In  Federal 
Government  spending  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  our  idle  capacity  now  totaling 
almost  $200  billion,  llils  spending 
creates  a  budget  deficit  as  well  as  de- 
mand; and  that  demand  creates  produc- 
tion, jobs  and  profits.  These  in  turn 
create  tax  revenues,  reduce  tax  outlays 
for  unemployment  assistance — and  even- 
tually eliminate  budget  deficits. 

There  is  some  controversy  regarding 
the  impact  that  the  necessary  Govern- 
ment deficit  will  have  on  our  capital 
markets  this  year.  Will  the  Federal  bor- 
rowings to  finance  the  deficit  elbow  pri- 
vate borrowers  out  of  these  markets? 
Or  will  the  borrowings  just  utilize  capi- 
tal which  would  rest  idle  otherwise?  I 
am  convinced  the  latter  case  shall  pre- 
vail while  the  administration  disagrees. 

Dr.  Walter  Heller  has  specifically  ad- 
dressed these  questions,  and  I  direct  the 
attention  of  President  Ford — and  espe- 
cially his  economists — to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Heller  entitled  "Deficit:  Where  Is 
Thy  Sting?"  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  March  7,  1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

DEFicrr:  Where  Is  Tht  Sting? 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 
As  the  Senate  tackles  tax  cuts  to  fight 
recession  and  the  Congress  considers  budget 
relief  to  succor  the  victims  of  inflation  and 
imemployment,  the  legislators  are  being  bom- 
barded with  dire  warnings  that  the  result- 
ing deficits  wlU  crowd  out  private  borrow- 
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Ing,  push  up  interest  rates  and  rekindle  in- 
flation. Lest  they  be  unduly  inhibited  or 
even  intimidated  by  this  barrage  of  scare-talk 
about  unmanageable  and  Inflationary  defl- 
cits.  let  them  bear  In  mind  four  central  facts. 
First,  the  very  forces  of  rampant  reces- 
sion that  make  tax  and  budgetary  stimulus 
so  Imperative  are  the  forces  that  open  up  a 
yawning  financial  gap  for  the  deficit  to  fill. 
The  deeper  the  plunge  of  the  economy,  the 
greater  the  shrinkage  of  private  outlets  for 
savings  In  the  form  of  corporate  borrowing, 
mortgages  and  consumer  Installment  debts. 
In  an  economy  running  $175  billion  below  Its 
potential,  the  deficit  will  help  fill  the  void, 
not  elbow'out  private  borrowing. 

Second,  for  clear  thinking,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  should  divide  budget  defi- 
cits into  two  parts: 

Type  A,  the  passive  deficits  generated  by 
the  negative  effects  of  recession  and  slack 
on  the  budget. 

Type  B,  the  active  deficits  generated  by 
positive  fiscal  actions — tax  cuts  and  budget 
boosts — to  combat  recession  and  take  up 
economic  slack. 

The  President's  budget  is  referring  to 
Type  A  deficits  when  it  says,  "If  the  econ- 
omy were  to  be  as  fully  employed  In  1976  as 
it  was  in  1974.  we  would  have  $40  blUion  in 
additional  tax  receipts,  assuming  nb  change 
in  tax  rates,  and  $12.7  billion  less  in  aid  to 
the  unemployed."  This  $53  billion  is  the  mir- 
ror image  of  the  deficit  in  output  and  jobs. 

The  quickest  way  to  shrink  and  eventu- 
ally end  such  Type  A  deficits  is  to  incur  Type 
B  deficits  via  swift  and  bold  tax  cuts  and 
budget  hikes  that  wlU  get  the  economy  ex- 
panding again.  Indeed,  while  such  fiscal 
stimulus  will  temporarily  enlarge  the  defi- 
cit—to perhaps  $70  billion  in  fiscal  1976 — it 
will  also  pay  such  large  dividends  In  rapidly 
rising  revenues  that  it  will  produce  a  smaller 
aggregate  deficit  for  the  '70s  than  would  a 
more  timid  program. 

Third,  Congress  can  and  should  look  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  accommodate  the 
large  deficit  just  as  it  has  In  past  economic 
slumps,  'fhe  White  House  clearly  does  so, 
as  this  passage  from  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  makes  clear. 

"One  way  of  preventing  significant  dis- 
placement of  private  investment  In  a  sub- 
stantially underemployed  economy  would 
be  to  Increase  the  Hate  of  money  supply 
growth,  to  reduce  federal  financing  pres- 
sures. Under  such  conditions,  an  Increase 
In  monetary  growth  need  not  be  inflation- 
ary In  the  short  run.  especially  if  there  is 
a  large  unsatlsfled  demand  for  liquidity." 

In  other  words,  in  an  economy  that  has 
fallen  so  far  from  the  grace  of  full  employ- 
ment, the  Fed  can  safely  generate  the 
bank  reserves  and  expanding  money  sup- 
ply required  to  ward  off  rising  interest 
rates  and  crowding  out  of  private  borrow- 
ers. And  having  provided  liquidity  for  to- 
day's dehydrated  economy,  it  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  sop  up  any  excess  funds 
before  the  economy  again  nears  the  infla- 
tionary danger  zone  of  full  employment. 

A  remote  threat 

Fourth,  just  as  the  swift  slide  Into  deep 
recession  makes  the  return  to  high -pres- 
sure prosperity  a  distant  prospect,  so  the 
rapidly  dwindling  price  pressures  make  a 
resurgence  of  Inflation  a  remote  threat.  In 
the  face  of  a  $175  bUllon  shortfall  of  aggre- 
gate demand,  falling  commodity  prices 
and  the  massive  unemployment  that  is  de- 
fusing a  feared  wage  explosion,  the  hot 
blasts  of  inflation  are  turning  Into  a  warm 
breeze.  Early  in  the  year,  under  the  prod- 
ding of  my  coUeapie  George  Perry  of  Brook- 
ings. I  ventiired  the  far-out  forecast  that 
Inflation  would  ebb  to  a  5%  rate  before  the 
end  of  1975.'  But  novf.  our  poeitlon  at  the  end 
of  the  limb  has  been  preempted  by  the  econ- 
omists of  the  First  National  City  Bank  who 


assert  that  "It  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect 
inflation  to  faU  back  into  the  3%  to  4% 
range  by  the  second  half  of  this  year." 

Since  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  fiscal 
problem  is  manageable  has  strongly  been 
shifted  by  the  creators  of  the  problem  to 
their  critics,  let  me  elaborate  on  each  of 
the  foregoing  points. 

On  the  first,  namely  that  the  recession 
Is  drying  up  credit  demands  in  the  private 
sector  and  thus  freeing  funds  to  finance 
the  Treasury  deficit,  one  quickly  finds  sup- 
porting evidence  in  both  the  global  -and 
sectoral  flow-of-funds  figures.  For  example, 
the  most  recent  Salomon  Brothers'  analysis 
shows  total  net  depiand  for  credit  shrinking 
from  $185  billion  In  1973  to  $163  billion  in 
1975,  even  with  a  Jump  of  $31  billion  fn 
federal  (including  agency)  borrowing.  Total 
business  and  household  credit  demands  are 
estimated  to  shrink  from  $150  billion  in  1973 
to  $95  billion  in  1975.  Bearing  In  mind  that 
a  fully  functioning  economy  in  1975  could 
have  produced  a  $200  billion  supply  of  credit, 
one  may  conclude  that  a  federal  deficit  con- 
siderably larger  than  $50  bllUon  could  be 
accommodated  without  unbearable  strains 
In  1975. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  for  Febru- 
ary, after  carefully  matching  shrunken  pri- 
vate credit  demand  and  expanded  Treasury 
needs  (even  If  these  run  to  $60  billion  In 
calendar  1975)  concludes  that  "the  inter- 
play of  steep  declines  in  economic  activity 
and  easing  monetary  policy  affords  latitude 
for  an  orderly  matching  of  the  supply  and 
demand  for  credit  during  1975.  As  this  process 
unfolds,  the  near-hysterical  whoops  In  some 
quarters  of  an  impending  flnanclal  crunch 
should  subside."  Amen  I 

Turning,  second,  to  the  salubrious  effect 
of  economic  expansion  on  the  federal  deficit, 
one  should  bear  in  mind  the  following 
numbers : 

Under  present  tax  rates  and  transfer  pro- 
grams, the  federal  revenues  at  fuU  employ- 
ment would  run  about  $20  bUllon  to  $25 
billion  ahead  of  expenditures  In  1976. 

For  every  $10  billion  narrowing  of  the 
$175  billion  GNP  gap,  federal  revenues  rise 
by  about  $3  bUllon  and  transfer  payments 
shrink  by  about  $1  billion— a  handsome  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  in  expansionary 
fiscal  policy. 

The  $12  billion  tax  cut  in  1964  (which 
translates  into  a  $25  biUion  tax  cut  today) 
more  than  paid  for  Itself  by  1965,  and.  In- 
deed, had  produced  enough  economic  exnan- 
sion  to  generate  a  surplus  in  the  federal 
budget  by  mid- 1965  prior  to  the  Vietnam 
escalation. 

On  the  third  point  relating  not  just  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  unquestioned  ability 
but  to  Its  willingness  to  accommodate  a 
vigorous  attack  on  recession,  one  can  truly 
say  that  the  Fed  has  hardly  begun  to  fight. 
True,  the  plummeting  demand  for  credit  has 
pulled  short-term  rates  down  dramatically. 
But  Its  efforts  to  Inject  funds  into  the  econ- 
omy and  help  stem  the  tide  of  recession  have 
been  too  feeble  to  register  on  the  M-l  seismo- 
graph in  recent  months.  The  most  optimistic 
reading  of  this  faUure  is  to  assume  that  the 
Fed  will  practice  "percentage  averaging"  and 
allow  itself  at  least  a  speU  of  the  8%  to  10% 
growth  rate  In  money  supply  that  ought  to 
be  standard  procedure  in  an  economy  cursed 
by  the  deepest  and  longest  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression  and  blessed  by  waning 
inflation. 

Just  a  word  to  those  who  feel  that  all  our 
policy  instruments  are  tilted  In  an  inflation- 
ary direction:  Rest  assured  that  the  Federal 
Reserve,  with  Its  chronic  allergy  to  Inflation 
reinforced  by  seartng  memories  of  its  un- 
timely expanslveness  in  1968  and  1972,  will 
be  a  trigger-happy  guardian  at  the  gates  of 
inflationary  hell  as  economic  recovery  takes 
hold.  One  is  reminded  of  Justice  Holmes' 
dictum  that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 


to  destroy"  and  Justice  Brandels'  rejoinder, 
"Yes.  but  not  while  this  co\u-t  sits."  As  tho 
Federal  Reserve  gingerly  shifts  from  the  brake 
to  the  accelerator,  apprehensive  of  the  In- 
flationary legacy  it  nUght  leave.  It  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "the  power  to 
expand  the  money  supply  may  be  the  power 
to  destroy  price  stability — but  not  (neces- 
sarily) whUe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sits." 

AN  HISTORICAL   NOTE 

On  the  fourth  point,  the  evidence  that 
the  inflationary  tide  is  going  out  is  mo\int- 
Ing  month  by  month.  As  an  historical  note, 
one  should  mention  that  the  Ford  energy 
program  would  have  reversed  that  tide  oy 
tacking  three  percentage  points  onto  the 
inflation  rate.  But  the  Congress  will  not  let 
that  happen. 

In  a  rather  curious  switch,  White  House 
spokesmen  are  more  pessimistic  on  infla- 
tion forecasts  than  most  private  forecast- 
ers. Yet  with  sensitive  commodity  prices 
off  nearly  30  7o  in  the  past  three  months, 
with  food  prices  destined  to  drop  if  crops 
are  normal,  with  woefully  weak  labor  mar- 
kets holding  average  earnings  Increases 
below  double-dlglt  levels,  and  with  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  already  easing  from 
a  record  rise  (at  annual  rates)  of  14%  last 
summer  to  about  7%  in  January,  it  is  hard 
to  see  what  will  keep  inflation  from  dropping 
to  5%  or  below  in  the  second  half  of  1975.  t 

As  an  added  starter,  let  me  bring  in  a  fifth 
point  in  the  form  of  a  question:  Wherein 
lies  monetary  prudence  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility? Was  it  prudent  and  responsible  (a) 
to  press  monetajy  tightness  and  fiscal  tough- 
ness to  the  point  of  plunging  the  economy 
Into  a  near  depression,  and  (b)  brush  aside 
those  of  us  who  sounded  recessionary  alarms 
with  soothing  reassurances  that  the  econom- 
ic slide  was  a  mere  "energy  spasm"  or  "phan- 
tom recession,"  or  "sideways  waffling"? 

The  same  disciples  of  "prudence"  and 
•responsibility"  who  overstayed  tightness 
and  overdid  toughness  are  now  counselling 
caution  and  urging  the  Congress  to  think 
small  on  tax  and  budget  policy  lest  it  plunge 
us  Into  financial  perdition  and  Infiatlonary 
ruin.  But  the  country  would  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  prolonged  stagnation  and  stubborn 
deficits  if  Congress  made  the  mistake  of 
identifying  prudence  with  timidity  and  fiscal 
discipline  with  niggardly  tax  cuts  and  budget 
parsimony. 

In  short,  the  Congress  can  prudently  pro- 
ceed with  a  strong  program  to  reverse  the 
recession  and  revive  the  economy.  No  fears 
of  unmanageable  deflcits  or  imminent  Infla- 
tion need  stay  its  hand.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  financing  the  deflclt  will  be  simple  nor 
that  It  will  be  accomplished  without  a  pinch 
here  and  a  bind  there.  But  sources  ranging 
from  Impeccable  to  unimpeachable  seem  to 
agree  that,  with  a  responsive  Federal  Reserve, 
the  huge  deflclt  can  be  managed  at  low  in- 
terest rates,  with  little  displacement  of  pri- 
vate Investment  and  without  rekindling 
Inflation. 


GROWING  OPIUM  IN^THE  UNITED 
STATES*         J, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  United  States  is  once  again  consid- 
ering growing  opium.  In  addition,  the 
administration  is  studsing  the  possibility 
of  Importing  a  large  quantity  of  opium 
from  Turkey.  Reportedly,  these  steps  are 
being  considered  because  the  United 
States  suddenly  faces  a  great  shortage  of 
opiates. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the 
nature  of  this  so-called  shortage  and 
grave  reservations  about  the  policy  op- 
tions apparently  under  consideration  by 
the  administration. 
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At  a  recent  conference  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  it  was  estimated 
that  America's  annual  medical  use  of 
opium  derivatives  has  doubled  in  the  past 
6  years.  Administration  spokesmen  claim 
that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  persons  covered 
by  Goverrmient  and  otlier  health  plans. 

But  only  a  few  months  ago.  the  New- 
York  Times  reported  that  it  was  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  view  that 
the  drastic  increase  in  the  use  of  opiates 
was  largely  due  to  increased  consiunption 
of  cough  medicines.  And  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  expressed 
grave  concern  that  these  cough  medi- 
cines were  being  used  more  and  more 
by  America's  young  peotle.  In  other 
words,  the  illegal  diversion  of  legal  medi- 
cines into  the'hands  of  our  young  people 
,  .was  considered  only  a  few  months  ago 
'*1;6^  be  the  main  reason  for  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opiates 
.in  the  United  States.  The  administration 
now  wants  to  find  ways  to  better  feed 
this  habit. 

It  is  not  clear  that  this  shortage  is  in- 
deed a  crisis.  And,  it  is  even  less  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  take  the 
step  of  growing  opium  domestically,  with 
all  of  its  dangers — potential  for  corrup- 
tion and  diversion — let  alone  reward  the 
Turkish  Government  for  taking  a  step 
that  we  so  long  urged  them  not  to  do. 
yhich  is  to  resume  the  growth  of  opium 
poppies. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment has  purportedly  adopted  a  new 
process  which  will  help  insure  against 
diversion.  However,  the  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  this  process  is 
going  to  be  effective  in  keeping  heroin 
made  from  opium  grown  in  Turkey  off 
the  streets  of  American  cities.  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  ofQcials  are 
very  careful  to  say  that  they  are  still 
worried  about  Turkish  resumption  of 
poppy  growth,  even  though  they  are 
hopeful  that  reasonable  controls  can  bo 
established. 

I  also  hope  reasonable  controls  can 
be  established.  And,  If  after  careful  scrut- 
inizing it  turns  out  that  we  do  indeed 
need  to  purchase  opium  abroad  I  hope 
that  our  policies  will  encourage  the  res- 
ponsible growth  of  opium  poppies.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  should  buy  opium 
from  countries  who  do  not  have  effective 
controls  barring  Illegal  diversion. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Inited  States  has  the  authority,  at  the 
present  time,  to  permit  the  growing  of 
opium  in  this  coimtry  and  to  allow  im- 
portation of  opiates  from  Turkey.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  just  indicated,  these  are 
grave  steps  to  take.  The  Congress  should 
inform  itself  as  to  whether  it  is,  in  fact, 
and  desirable  necessary  to  meet  the  sky- 
rocketing demand  for  opiates  in  this 
country  and.  if  it  is,  what  kinds  of  poli- 
cies and  conditions  should  be  associated 
with  either  importing  opiates  from  Tur- 
key or  taking  the  unprecedented  step  of 
growing  opiiun  here  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  this  Issue,  and  I  intend  to 
pursue  it  through  the  relevant  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
'  sent  that  the  following  article  from  yes- 


terday's Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opium-Short    U.S.    Turns    to    Turkey 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Faced  with  a  critically  short  opium  supply, 
American  makers  of  pain-kUUng  drugs  are 
bidding — with  federal  approval — for  the  opi- 
um that  Turkey  is  once  more  growing  despite 
US.  protests. 

A  Federal  Opium  Policy  Task  Force  Is  also 
considering  the  growing  of  opium  poppies  In 
this  country,  a  special  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
disclosed  yesterday. 

Though  the  government  has  announced  no 
official  change  In  Its  opposition  to  Turkish 
opium  production,  federal  officials  agreed  yes- 
terday that  increa-sed  Imports,  Including  Im- 
ports from  Turkey,  are  urgently  needed  to 
make  the  codeine  and  morphine  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  American  patients  are  using. 

They  did  so  at  a  conference  called  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  deal  with 
what  it  termed  an  "imminent  critical"  opium 
shortage,  and  what  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  has  called  "a  threatening 
medical  crisis." 

About  100  government.  AMA,  Industry  and 
university  officials  and  scientists  heard  testi- 
mony that  American  medicine's  annual  use 
of  opium  derivatives  to  relieve  pain  has  near- 
ly dolibled  in  the  past  six  years — from  22,000 
kilograms  in  1969  to  38,000  in  1974  and  an 
estimated  41,000  in  1975. 

"Thfe  apparent  reason  is  a  steady  growth 
In  the  number  of  persons  covered  by  govern- 
ment and  other  health  plans.  In  short,  more 
people  are  getting  medical  care,"  said  Don- 
ald Miller,  chief"  counsel  of  the  Justice  De- 
partmeilt's  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

"This  means  American  firms  are  going  to 
be  importing  opium  from  anyplace  they  can 
get  it."  Edward  E.  Johnson,  special  assistant 
to  the  director  of  OMB,  said  in  an  Interview. 
"This  includes  Turkey." 

In  fact,  he  said,  drug  firms  now  have  only 
a  three-month  opium,  supply  "in  the  pipe- 
line," and  "we  {ire  thinking  this  year  we  will 
import"  concentrate  representing  from  a 
fifth  to  a  third  Of  an  estimated  16,000-ton 
Turkish  crop. 

Last  year  some  members  of  Congr^s 
threatened  to  cut  off  all  forms  of  aid  to 
Turkey  If  that  nation  resumed  the  poppy 
growing  It  halted  in  1973  at  American  urg- 
ing. Opium  popples  produce  a  gum  from 
which  morphine  and  its  even  more  powerful 
derivative,  heroin,  as  well  as  codeine  can 
be  made. 

"We  are  still  worried"  over  Turkey's  re- 
sumption this  year  of  poppy  growth.  Miller 
said,  "but  we  are  less  worried"  because  of  , 
new  Turkish  government  rules.  It  has  for- 
bidden farmers  to  extract  crude  opium — or 
opium  gum — from  the  pods  of  the  poppy 
plants,  he  explained. 

Instead,  Turkey  will  seek  to  ship  only 
"opium  straw" — the  baled  pods  themselves, 
or  their  husks,  a  far  bulkier  product  much 
easier  to  detect  and  harder  to  hide  and 
divert  Into  Illegal  channels. 

The  straw  must  be  processed  Into  a  con- 
centrate in  one  of  several  countries,  and 
U.S.  firms  then  must  Import  it,  since  none 
has  straw  processing  facilities  yet. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Todd,  AMA  president,  WTOte 
President  Ford  last  October  urging  that 
enough  popples  be  cultivated  to  make  the 
nation  Independent  of  outside  soiu-ces. 

"It  is  one  of  our  options,"  Miller  said  in 
an  interview.  "But  there  Is  absolutely  no 
plan  to  do  It.  We're  Investigating  It." 

He  had  Just  told  the  conference,  "Our  task 
fore©  Is  very  aware  of  the  need  for  some  deci- 
sion, and  we'd  like  to  make  one  this  siun- 


mer.  If  one  is  made  by  July  or  August,  there 
would  probably  still  be  time  to  sow  the  first 
crop  in  the  autumn." 

The  poppy  being  considered  for  growth 
here  Is  a  perennial,  not  the  annual  grown  In 
most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  first  crop 
could  not  be  ready  for  two  or  three  years. 

"There  Is  still  a  lot  of  controversy,"  said 
MUler,  about  how  easily  criminals  might  ob- 
tain derivatives  of  this  poppy  for  street 
drugs. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
CLARIFICATION  OF  TERMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
critics  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  have  raised 
a  question  over  the  phrase  defining  geno- 
cide as  "acts  committed  with  intent  to 
destroy  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group."  Their 
concern  arises  in  the  phrase  'in  whole 
or  in  part,"  the  question  being:  What 
defines  "a  part"  of  a  group? 

The  point  is  well  taken.  However,  as 
the  section  on  individual  rights  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  states : 

In  the  context  of  this  Convention,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  distinction  be- 
tween Intent  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnical, 
or  racial  group,  and  Intent  to  destroy  some 
Individuals  belonging  to  the  group.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
early  Indian  wars  quite  adds  up  to  Genocide 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Convention.  If 
any  race  riot,  lynching  or  comparable  event 
ever  grew  to  the  scale  approaching  genocide 
as  defined  In  the  Convention,  the  Interna- 
tional obligation  would  surely  add  nothing 
to  the  determination  of  our  own  state  and 
federal  authorities  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  full  justice. 

The  phrase  has  been  included  to  pre- 
clude the  argument  that  destruction  of 
a  large  part  of  the  group  was  not  geno- 
cide on  the  groimds  that  not  all  of  the 
members  of  the  group  were  killed.  The 
total  destruction  of  an  ^tirfe  group  of 
people  is,  practically  speaking,  impossi- 
ble. When  the  treaty  w^  first  formu- 
lated, the  U.N.  committee  regarded  the 
words  "in  part"  a  necessity  for  this  rea- 
son. 

I  hope  this  exploration  dispells  some 
of  the  unfounded  anxieties.  I  lurge  rati- 
fication of  a  genocide  treaty. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr!  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  F.  Kneip,  Governor  of 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  State. 

In  his  letter.  Governor  Kneip  empha- 
sizes several  critical  points*  which  are 
currently  having  extremely  negative  ef- 
fects on  our  Nation's  cattle  industry. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Governor 
Kneip,  I  can  attest  to  hLs  familiarity  of 
the  cattle  industry  and  his  acute  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  South 
E>akota.  I  think  his  message  is  clear  and 
his  suggestions  sound. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Kneip's  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


March  20,  1975 
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March  12,  1975. 
Hon.  Henry  Kissinger, 

Secretary  of  State,   U.S.  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  recently  been 
advised  that  the  U.  S.  State  Department  is 
negotiating  with  certain  meat  exporting 
countries  to  increase  meat  shipments  to  the 
United  States  by  100  million  pounds.  If  this 
is  true,  I  want  to  protest  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  our  meat  Industry  is 
in  one  of  the  worst  economic  conditions  it 
has  ever  witnessed.  This  is  especially  true 
with  the  cattlemen.  Equity  in  the  cattle 
industry  In  South  Dakota  Is  only  44%  of 
what  It  was  Just  one  year  ago.  That  results 
In  a  one  billion  dollar  loss  In  this  state  alone 
and  that  does  not  reflect  the  additional  loss 
on  those  cittle  already  sold. 

I  should  not  have  to  remind  you  that  It 
is  not  only  the  cattlemen  that  are  being 
ruined  but  a  tremendous  impact  is  being 
placed  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
state  and  the  entire  nation.  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  at  a  time  when  condi- 
tions such  as  these  exist  and  when  cattlemen 
all  across  the  nation  are  asking  for  reduc- 
tions In  meat  Imports,  our  government  can 
be  negotiating  such  an  Increase.  Tradition- 
ally, cattlemen  have  asked  for  very  little 
government  help.  Now  they  are  In  more  trou- 
ble than  most  of  them  can  handle — much  of 
It  the  result  of  some  Ill-advised  government 
Intervention.  The  very  least  they  should  have 
to  expect  Is  that  the  government  will  not 
work  against  their  best  Interest. 

I  fully  realize  that  Agriculture  has  a  very 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  We  In  agricul- 
tural America  appreciate  that  and  are  proud 
of  it  as  it  benefits  the  entire  nation.  How- 
ever, the  cattle  industry  has  been  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  balance  for  a  long  time 
and  now  needs  some  relief.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  we  import  meat  because  we  do  not 
produce  enough  of  the  low-grade  meat  that 
Is  comparative  to  that  shipped  in.  This  is 
not  true  today.  We  have  a  surplus  of  cows 
that  need  to  go  to  market  but  are  not  be- 
cause of  the  disastrously  low  price.  Cattlemen 
In  South  Dakota  have  now  begun  storing 
cow  beef  In  a  "Beef  Bank"  because  of  the 


need  to  get  them  out  of  production.  They 
cannot  afford  tosell  them. 

May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
any  negotiation  for  Increasing  meat  Imports 
be  stopped  and.  In  contrast,  an  Immediate, 
complete  embargo  on  all  red  meat  be  in- 
stituted while  negotiations  take  place  to 
develop  a  more  stringent  import  quota  that 
will  reflect  a  degree  of  concern  for  this  very 
hard-pressed  nationwide  industry. 

Your  fullest  consideration  and  cooperation 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  F.  Kneip, 
'  Governor. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  that  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  Americans  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing, as  was  promised  in  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement  of  1973. 

Our  involvement  in  the  wars  in  South- 
east Asia  has  divided  our  people  more 
deeply  than  anything  since  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  and  a  key  part  to  bring- 
ing about  a  healing  of  wounds  is  just  such 
an  accounting. 

As  in  many  other  States,  there  has 
been  an  executive  proclamation  voicing 
support  from  our  people  for  efforts  to 
increase,  awareness  of  the  POW/MIA 
situation. 

I  ask  that  an  executive  proclamation 
from  the  State  of  Georgia  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

proclamation  ry  the  governor 

Whereas,  the  Vietnam  Cease-Fire  Agree- 
ment was  signed  in  Paris,  France,  in  Janu- 
ary of  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  provisions  of  that  agreement 


called  for  the  return  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War  and  an  accounting  of  the  Men  Miss- 
ing In  Action;  and 

Whereas,  today,  almost  two  years  later,  the 
fate  of  1,300  of  our  men  who  were  prisoners 
or  missing  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  or 
China  is  unknown;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  League  of  Families 
and  vrVA  (Voices  In  Vital  America)  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  focusing  attention 
on  the  plight  of  our  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  Men;  and 

Whereas,  part  of  this  effort  is  in  the  form 
of  a  rededication  to  freedom;  now 

Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Georgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  our  support 
for  the  many  fine  endeavors  to  increase 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  our  Prisoners  of 
War  and  those  Missing  In  Action. 


TRUTH  IN  SPENDING  ACT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
10,  1975, 1  introduced  S.  1116,  the  "Truth 
in  Spending  Act." 

Since  the  measure's  introduction,  I  am 
pleased  U  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  have  subsequently  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  this  measure:  Senators  Curtis, 
DoMENici,  and  Young.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Also,  when  I  introduced  the  measure 
I  inserted  a  cost-per-taxpaying-family 
chart  listing  selected  authorization  and 
appropriation  measures  in  the  previous 
Congress — see  page  5797  of  the  March 
10  Record — and  one  measure  which 
the  Senate  had  passed  this  year. 

I  have  now  upgraded  the  table  for  the 
94th  Congress  to  include  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
which  passed  last  week.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  new  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


94TH  CONGRESS 
A.  SELECTED  AUTHORIZATION 

MEASURES 

• 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978              S          1979                           1980 

Total 

Bill 

Authorization 

CPTF 

Authori- 
zation 

Authori- 
CPTF           zation      CPTF 

Authori-                     Authori-                     Authori- 
zation     CPTF           zation      CPTF           zation 

CPTF    Authorization 

CPTF 

Regional  Railroad  Reorganization 
Act  (S  281  as  passed  by  ttie 
SenafeFeb  28,  1975).... 

J347,000,000 
10,  200, 000 

4.04  . 
.12$J 

• 

1 

4.04 
4.55 

1 

Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1975  (as  passed 
bytheSenateMar.12,1975) 

15,300,000 

1. 03  $85, 400, 000       1. 03  J65, 400, 000       0. 79  $65, 400, 000       0. 79  $65, 400, 000 

0. 79      377, 100, 000 

EVERYBODY— BUT  EVERYBODY— 
EXCEPT  THE  FORD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION CALLS  FOR  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  low  level  of  homebuilding  activity 
announced  Tuesday  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  further  emphasizes  the 
serious  crisis  facing  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry at  this  time.  Housing  starts  in 
February  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  977,- 
000  units,  the  second  lowest  level  since 
World  War  II.  This  is  a  slight  reduction 
from  the  996,000  figure  for  January  and 
a  little  better  thsm  the  December  figure 
of  880,000— the  lowest  since  World  War 


n.  Even  worse  was  the  building  permit 
figures  of  682,000  units  in  January  and 
673,000  in  February.  These  latter  figures 
portend  a  continued  depression  in  home- 
building for  some  months  to  come. 

The  crisis  in  housing  today  not  only 
affects  the  homebuilding  industry  and 
related  building  suppliers,  but  it  means 
further  postponement  of  meeting  our 
national  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  all 
our  people.  There  is  very  little,  if  any- 
thing at  all,  being  done  at  this  time  to 
provide  housing  for  our  lower-income 
people. 

Furthermore,  all  of  us  know  how  im- 
portant housing  construction  is  to  the 


economy.  Experience  with  previous  reces- 
sions demonstrates  the  important  part 
that  housing  construction  has  played  to 
stimulate  employment  and  get  6ut  econ- 
omy back  to  normal  levels. 

With  unemployment  running  close  to 
9  percent,  we  should  make  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  to  encourage  home  construc- 
tion. Most  people  agree  that  Government 
bears  a  positive  responsibility  to  use  its 
resources  to  help  revive  the  homebuild- 
ing industry  which  in  turn  would  help 
solve  one  of  the  most  serious  economic 
recessions  of  our  Nation  since  the 
thirties. 

Most    responsible   people    agree    that 
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crises  of  this  sort  will  not  solve  tliem- 
selves,  but  must  be  aided  by  Govermnent 
intervention.  Strangely  enough,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  does  not  agree.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  now  conducting  hearings  on 
emergency  housing  legislation,  i^everal 
bills  to  help  solve  the  housing  crisis  are 
pending  before  us.  We  have  had  4 
days  of  hearings  and  note  the  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  most  of  the  witnesses 
that  there  is  a  housing  crisis  and  that 
something  should  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment to  help  solve  the  crisis.  I  say  "most" 
because  we  do  have  some  who  disagree. 
Who  would  you  guess  they  are?  None 
other  than  the  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  James  L.  Mitchell,  the 
Under  Secretarj'  of  HUD,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Bomar,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  gave  the  sur- 
prising testimony  that  nothing  needed  to 
be  done  at  this  time.  This  is  hard  to 
understand  in  face  of  the  facts  on  hous- 
ing activity  with  which  even  they  could 
not  disagree. 

Other  witnesses,  including  representa- 
tives from  mortgage  bankers,  home- 
builders,  labor  unions,  and  the  financial 
institutions,  almost  unanimously  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done  now.  Most 
significant  to  me  was  the  hearing  record 
of  today  in  which  all  the  representatives 
of  the  financial  institutions — the  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
and  the  savings  and  loan  associations — 
strongly  urged  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  Government  assist- 
ance to  revive  the  home  building  indus- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  witnesses  on  this 
issue: 

Mr.  Rex  Morthland,  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  said: 

The  American  Bankers  Association  favors 
Immediate  enactment  of  a  temporary  emer- 
gency program  to  stimulate  the  construction 
and  purchase  of  homes. 

Mr.  Morthland  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  guidelines  in  enacting  such  leg- 
islation which  were  well-conceived  and 
which  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  arriving 
at  a  final  bill  to  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Tom  Scott.  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  said: 

W©  applaud  the  Subcommittee's  resolve  to 
explore  legislation  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
duction and  sales. 

Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  say  that  the  most 
serious  Impediment  to  revived  home- 
building  "Is  the  iDcrvasive  lack  of  con- 
sumer confidence."  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  any  Federal  program  proposed 
to  help  restore  homebulldlng  "be  pur- 
sued through  the  existing  financial  in- 
stitutions, notably  the  saving  and  loan 
associations." 

Apparently  Mr.  Scott  is  optimistic  that 
the  turnaround  has  occurred  in  housing, 
but  realizes  that  unless  additional  in- 
centive is  provided,  homebuilding  will 
not  reach  the  levels  needed  to  affect  un- 
employment and  the  economy  so  badly 
needed  in  tha  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Norman  Strunk,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Scott,  referred  to  the  savings  gain 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  amount- 
ing to  over  $3  billion  in  each  of  the  last 
2  months,  and  claimed  that  once  again 


nis  associates  were  ready  to  make  mort- 
gage loans.  Under  questioning,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  interest  rates  to  be 
charged  for  these  loans  would  continue 
high  and  would  probably  not  come  down 
in  the  coming  months  far  enough  to  at- 
tract reluctant  buyers  into  bujrlng 
homes. 

Mr.  Saul  Klaman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  said : 

Mounting  Inflation  and  deepening  reces- 
sion have  created  Increased  Imbalances  be- 
tween housing  costs  and  consumer  Incomes. 
The  confidence  of  consumers  has  been  so 
badly  eroded  that  they  are  unwilling  to  make 
long-term  commitments  Inherent  In  housing 
purchases. 

Mr.  Klaman  urged  immediate  action, 
but  suggested  that  the  committee  look 
hard  at  existing  programs  before  writing 
new  ones.  He  said  that  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  modifying  one 
or  more  of  the  existing  programs  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  bills. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  earlier — practically  every  witness 
appearing  before  the  committee  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  we  are  in  a  crisis. 
Housing  construction,  with  its  labor  in- 
tensive impact,  is  the  best  economic  ac- 
tivity to  put  people  to  work  and  restore 
the  economy  to  its  normal  level.  Hous- 
ing construction  cannot  be  restored,  how- 
ever, without  Government  intervention. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  it  should 
be  done  now,  not  later. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  does 
not  see  this.  I  am  only  hopeful  that  they 
will  read  the  proceedings  of  our  hear- 
ings and  be  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  we 
must  proceed  with  new  legislative  au- 
thority as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. The  emergency  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  railroad  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  Nation's  rail  system  and 
our  sagging  economy.  A  shutdown  of  the 
line  would  be  especially  disastrous  in 
Iowa  because  the  Rock  Island's  service 
is  concentrated  most  heavily  in  our 
State. 

Fifty-eight  trains  and  1.960  miles  of 
track — the  most  of  any  State — ^would  be 
abandoned,  2,100  Rock  Island  employees 
would  lose  their  jobs,  and  nearly  40,000 
Iowa  citizens  would  be  seriously  affected. 
The  movement  of  grain  in  Iowa  and  the 
rest  of  the  Midwest  also  could  be  seriously 
disrupted.  The  Rock  Island  moved  some 
$2.5  billion  worth  of  grain  in  1974,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  1,668  grain  ele- 
vators would  be  left  with  no  raU  service 
if  Rock  Island's  services  were  shut  down. 
In  summary,  a  termination  In  senile 
would  result  In  a  nightmare  for  the 
whole  State:  Employees,  farmers,  con- 
sumers, business,  and  local  commimities. 

The  one  clear  conclusion  to  emerge 
from  this  sudden — and  complex — crisis 
is  that  it  Is  imperative  that  the  lines 
continue  to  operate. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
sufQclent  remedies  exist  in  the  current 
laws  to  prevent  the  complete  collapse  of 
the  Rock  Island's  services  and  keep  its 
employees  on  the  job  for  perhaps  up  to 
7  or  8  months.  Under  the  section  77  pro- 


ceedings of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the 
coiu-t  will  attempt  to  reorganize  the  com- 
pany in  an  effort  to  keep  the  line  run- 
ning. In  addition,  as  soon  as  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  were  filed,  the  Rock 
Island  became  eligible  for  $23  million  of 
imcommitted  funds  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Service  Act  of  1970  which 
could  enable  the  Rock  Island  to  continue 
service  through  the  harvest  season.  The 
feasibility  of  making  this  money  avail- 
able is  being  explored  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Finally,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  preparing  to  order  other 
railroads  to  assume  the  service  for  a  min- 
imum of  60  days  and  a  maximmn  of  240 
days.  On  Monday,  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  ICC  Chairman  requesting  informa- 
tion regarding  when  and  what  steps  the 
ICC  is  prepared  to  take  imder  this  law. 
Tuesday,  I  followed  up  with  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  urging  that  rail  service  to 
those  rural  areas  and  grain  elevators 
which  are  currently  served  exclusively 
by  Rock  Island  be  continued  and  that 
there  be  no  delay  in  exercising  the  ICC's 
authority  after  March  31  or  whenever  a 
halt  in  service  is  threatened.  Clearly, 
these  are  the  paramount  concerns  in  this 
situation. 

On  March  10,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Sutwommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
crisis  to  get  all  the  facts  and  to  exam- 
ine the  available  alternatives.  At  that 
time,  I  testified  about  the  impact  of  a 
shutdown  in  Iowa  and  the  folly  of  any 
national  effort  to  restore  efficient  rail 
service  to  one  part  of  the  country — that 
is,  Penn  Central— at  the  expense 
of  rail  systems  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  the 
full  Commerce  Committee  today  reported 
a  bill,  S.  917,  which  will  enable  the  ICC 
to  continue  service  on  the  Rock  Island 
lines  beyond  the  existing  period  of  240 
days  and  which  contains  the  authority 
for  the  legal  protections  sought  by  the 
affected  employees  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  Of  course,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
any  permanent  solution  to  this  problem 
also  continue  the  rail  service  to  the  rural 
areas  and  grain  elevators  which  are  cur- 
rently served  exclusively  by  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  takes  no  de- 
light in  confronting  imminent  railroad 
shutdowns  and  the  "permanent  emer- 
gency" situations  that  have  come  to 
characterize  the  Penn  Central.  Neither 
the  Federal  Government  nor  the  rail- 
roads should  have  to  operate  from  crisis 
to  crisis.  But  the  Rock  Island  bank- 
ruptcy has  given  us  a  new  emergency 
with  obvious  Implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  consumers — indeed, 
for  the  entire  economy.  The  Rock  Is- 
land service  must  be  continued  until  a 
permanent  solution  Is  formulated,  and 
that  permanent  solution  must  assure 
continuation  of  service  to  the  Rock  Is- 
land's rural  customers  who  depend  on 
this  service  for  their  economic  liveli- 
hoods. 
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LAND  REFORM  IN  PHILIPPINES 
TOO  SLOW 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  recently  In  the 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  concerning 
land  reform  in  the  Philippines.  A  critical 
assessment  of  the  progress  of  that  na- 
tion's program  Is  provided  by  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Prosterman,  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Washington  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  experts  on  land  reform.  I  have 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Prosterman  on  a 
nimiber  of  issues  in  the  past  and  have 
found  his  assistance  invaluable. 

In  the  article,  Dr.  Prosterman  is  cited 
as  warning  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
fact  that  the  Philippine  land  reform  pro- 
gram Is  at  best  only  1 -percent  completed. 
The  goal  of  this  program  Is  to  breakup 
the  large  landowners'  estates  and  return 
them  to  the  small  farmers,  a  step  which 
would  raise  food  production  greatly  and 
would  provide  both  a  stable  income  and 
a  sense  of  security  to  many  poor  Fili- 
pinos. President  Marcos  has  promised  to 
Implement  the  reform  program,  but  ac- 
tion to  date  has  been  limited,  a  fact 
which  lends  encouragement  to  revolu- 
tionary groups  within  the  country.  As. 
Dr.  Prosterman  points  out: 

If  President  Marcos  does  not  speed  up  the 
program — and  It  takes  the  man  at  the  top  to 
do  that  kind  of  thing — the  Philippines  may 
endure  a  cyclone  of  revolution  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

liAND-REyOHM   EZFEBT  ASSAILS  MaSCOS   DKLAT 

(By  Jack  Doughty) 

America's  leading  land-reform  expert,  and 
closest  foreign  adviser  to  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment on  Its  land-reform  program,  yes- 
terday strongly  criticized  the  progress  of  that 
nation's  program. 

"After  more  than  two  years,  land  reform 
is  less  than  one  per  cent  complete,"  Profes- 
sor Roy  Prosterman,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, said. 

"If  President  Marcos  does  not  speed  up  the 
program — and  It  takes  the  man  at  the  top  to 
do  that  kind  of  thing— the  Philippines  may 
endure  a  cyclone  of  revolution  In  the 
future." 

Prosterman,  an  adviser  to  the  PhUlpplnes 
by  Invitation,  made  his  comments  In  the  face 
of  last  week's  overwhelming  referendum  vic- 
tory by  Marcos. 

Marcos  won  90  per  cent  support  for  his 
martial  law  rule  in  the  election. 

"Even  If  taken  at  face  value,  the  most  the 
victory  proves  Is  that  the  PlUplno  people  stUl 
believe  hU  promises."  Prosterman  said.  "A 
major  promise  was  emancipation  of  the 
tenant.  A  90  per  cent  victory  means  Marcos 
has  farther  to  fall  In  the  future  If  he  doesn't 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  people." 

Goal  of  the  program  Is  to  transfer  land  to 
700,000  sharecropper  famUles  who  pay  25 
to  60  per  cent  of  their  crop  to  landowners. 

These  landless  farm  families  constitute  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  population  In  many 
villages  of  central  Luzon. 

Operating  out  of  that  region  close  to 
Manila,  the  communist  Hukbalahaps  and 
New  People's  Army  have  used  rtiral  support 
to  threaten  Philippine  stabUlty  since  Inde- 
pendence In  1946. 

Shortly  after  his  Emancipation  of  the  Ten- 
ant decree  of  Oct.  21,  1972,  Marcos  told  this 
reporter  the  land-reform  program  was  a  key 
reform  of  his  administration. 

"I  cannot  overstate  the  fact  that  every- 
thing, in  terms  of  our  overall  national  re- 
forms, hinges  on  land  reform  and  bringing 
satisfaction  to  the  landless;"  Marcos  said. 


"We  have  to  keep  moving  and  let  our  peo- 
ple know  we  are  moving.  If  at  any  time  the 
peasants  feel  we  are  not  going  to  fulfill  our 
promise  to  them,  they  will  support  any 
Ideology  presented  to  them.  The  communist 
New  People's  Army  Is  lurking  In  the  wings 
ready  to  pounce  at  the  first  sign  of  hesita- 
tion by  us  to  drive  on  with  our  new  society." 
The  process  between  an  Emancipation  de- 
cree and  actual  transfer  of  land  is  slow  and 
painful  at  best. 

Land  and  land  owners  (kicking  and 
screaming  all  the  way  to  the  sale)  must  be 
Identified,  preliminary  titles  must  be  printed, 
the  land  must  be  valued,  and  finally  the 
landlord  paid  oflT  by  the  Philippine  Land 
Bank,  at  which  point  the  landlord  stops 
collecting  rent. 

To  date,  Prosterman  said,  only  75,000 
tenants  have  received  preliminary  titles,  only 
17,000  are  on  land  that  has  been  valued,  and 
only  4,403  farm  families  have  been  emanci- 
pated through  actual  payments  to  the  land- 
lord. 

"And  that's  less  than  one  per  cent,"  Pros- 
terman said ,  "an  extremely  discouraging 
figxire." 

Prosterman,  who  has  Just  concluded  his 
eighth  advisory  visit  to  the  Philippines, 
blamed  "red  tape  that  should  have  been  cut 
months  ago,  and  decisions  of  some  key  ad- 
ministrators who  are  very  close  to  the  land- 
lords." 

"In  recent  weeks,"  Prosterman  added,  "the 
government  has  promised  a  speedup  in  land 
valuation  and  payment.  That's  fine  if  it 
happens.  The  Filipinos  are,  of  course,  totally 
free  to  lie  down  on  any  program  they  want. 
But  I  don't  think  they  should  enjoy  a  good 
press  in  the  U.S.  on  asserted  progress  when 
in  fact  they  have  achieved  so  little." 

Prosterman  said  be  was  speaking  to  the 
kinds  of  facts  which  were  not  revealed  by 
Americans  "working  with  Diem  on  bis  make- 
believe  land  reform  program  in  Vietnam  in 
the  late  1950s." 

At  the  same  time,  Prosterman  believes 
Phllippihe  land  reform  can  be  achieved  to 
the  same  degree  as  "Japan's,  Taiwan's  and 
South  Korea's — if  there  is  political  will  at 
the  top." 

'  Rice  production  in  those  three  countries, 
which  have  gone  through  successful  land 
reform.  Is  two  to  three  times  as  great  per 
acre  as  in  the  Philippines. 

"Ownership  of  the  land"  Prosterman  em- 
phasized, "coupled  with  good  government 
support,  motivates  the  individual  to  that 
degree." 

"The  Philippines  can  definitely  muster  the 
administrative  talent  and  call  up  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  do  the  Job,  if  that's  really 
what  President  Marcos  wants." 

The  U.S.  should  help  with  foreign  assist- 
ance resources  if  the  program  commences 
to  move,  Prosterman  said. 

"At  the  same  time  we  should  make  It 
totally  clear  that  the  ball  is  in  Marcos'  court. 
If  he  flubs  it,  the  PhlUppines  may  well  be- 
come Asia's  next  tragedy.  But  it  will  not 
become  America's." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Chamber  will  be  cleared  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  business  tonight 
except  morning  business.  I  wish  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  would  clear  the  Chamber 
so  that  we  can  have  some  order. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Harold 
R.  Parfitt  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Anthony  M.  Ken- 
nedy, of  California,  to  be  UJS.  circuit 
judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Ronald  T.  Knight, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
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distinguished  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott;  with  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Mr.  Dole:  with  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  is  a  member  of  that  committee;  with 
Mr.  Eastland,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee;  and  with  Mr.  Talmadge,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  farm  bill  has  been  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion on  the  debate  thereon,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Tal- 
madge and  Mr.  Dole;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  be  limited  to  30  minutes; 
that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject— I  did  not  understand  when  the  bill 
was  coming  up.  Is  that  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  the  agree- 
ment would  just  apply  when  the  bill  was 
called  UP. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FRO^^T  TOMOR- 
ROW TTNTIL  9  A.M.  ON  SATURDAY. 
MARCH  22.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  comolete.s  its  business  on  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on 
Saturdav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL  8   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senate  convening  tomorrow  follow- 
ing an  adjournment  or  following  a  re- 
cess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Following 
an  adjournment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  given  consent  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  8  a.m. 
tomorrow,  following  a  recess.  After  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
Mr.  Weicker  and  Mr.  Kennedy  each  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  that  order. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  those  two  or- 
ders, the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart)  will  be 
recognized  at  that  time  to  offer  an 
amendment,  on  which  there  will  be  a  20- 
minute  limitation.  Presumably  a  rollcall 
vote  would  be  asked  for  and  would  occur. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  will  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caUing  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  is  a  15-minute  limitation. 
Again,  a  rollcall  vote  could  occur. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, 15  minutes  will  be  allotted  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Domenici. 

After  that  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Javits  will  call  upon  an  amendment 
on  which  there  is  a  10-minute  limita- 
tion, following  which  Mr.  Helks  will  call 
up  an  amendment  on  which  there  is  a 
10-minute  limitation,  after  which  Mr. 
Percy  will  call  up  two  amendments  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  action  on 
those  two  amendments,  Mr.  Hathaway 
will  call  up  an  amendment  on  which 
there  is  a  10-minute  limitation. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  the  1  hour  will  begin  to  run, 
under  Senate  rule  XXn,  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  hour 
be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Curtis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  occurs 
after  the  vote  on  cloture  will  depend  upon 
the  outcome  of  that  vote.  If  that  vote 
carries,  then  action  will  continue  on  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  business;  if  the  vote  on 
cloture  does  not  carry,  I  think  we  are  in 
for  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  protection  of  all 
Senators  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
no  rollcall  vote  occur  tomorrow  morning 
prior  to  8: 50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  i-ecess  until  8 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:07 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Friday.  March  21.  1975.  at  8  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20,  1975: 

In  the  Am  Force 
Maj.  Gen.  WUliam  Lyon,  560-26-1 980FV, 
V.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8019,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

In  the  Navy 

Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  20, 1975: 

Department  of  Justice 

Ronald  T.  Knight,  &f  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  t^pear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciary 

Anthony  M.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 
Canal  Zone  Government 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfltt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SEVEN  CENTURIES  OP  TYRANNY  IN 
IRELAND 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  ZEFERETn.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Patrick's  Day  has  Just  been  celebrated 
again  in  our  country  and  everybody  has 
had  a  wonderful  time,  as  usual.  The 
tx>asts    have    been    drunk    and    everybody 


agrees  that  the  Irish  are  great  poets. 
marvelous  in  battle  and  boon  compan- 
ions. And  everyone  forgets  all  about  the 
real  story  behind  the  Irish  and  Ireland 
for  another  year.  That  is  a  tragedy  al- 
most as  great  as  the  misery  of  Ireland 
today. 

Ireland  as  we  know  it  now  has  known 
the  conquering  sword  and  boot  of  Great 
Britain  for  approximately  700  years.  The 
Irish  never  tolerated  that  rule  wllltngrly. 
struselins  against  all  odds  to  assert  their 
rights  as  people  and  unique  Individual- 
ity. 


Periodically,  that  group  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  in  violent  upheaval,  as 
again  and  again  the  Irish  people  sought 
to  show  Britain  they  considered  foreign 
domination  intolerable. 

British  rule  in  most  of  Ireland  during 
these  centuries  took  the  most  dictatorial 
forms.  In  essence,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  had  the  right  to  die  and  pay  taxes 
to  absentee  landlords  who  sucked  wealth 
from  the  land  and  life  from  the  people. 
In  a  country  where  Roman  Catholicism 
had  deep,  permanent  roots,  the  Irish 
people    were    made    to    feel    strangers    in 
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their  own  land,  as  a  forcefully  imposed 
criminated  against  them  because  of  their 
and  established  Anglican  Church  dis- 
faith  and  constant  devotion  to  its  tenets. 
Ireland  groaned  under  the  yoke  v 
such  tyranny  for  centuries,  as  her  young 
people  migrated  in  their  hundreds  of 
thousands,  often  to  help  build  other 
lands  with  their  faith,  strength,  and 
abilities.  America  was  one  such  land 
blessed  by  their  labors. 


Those  who  chose  to  stay  in  Ireland 
often  resorted  to  violent  resistance  to 
Britain,  paying  for  their  devotion  to  thei 
national  ideal  vith  their  lives.  There  are 
few  corners  of  Ireland  today  that  cannot 
bring  forth  legitimate  tales  of  Irish  pa- 
triots publicly  executed  and  left  to  rot 
as  an  example  to  their  kinfolk. 

Yet  still  the  Irish  fought  back,  making 
one  era  after  another  bloody  with  their 
resistance  and  everlasting  determina- 
tion to  at  least  be  masters  in  their  own 
homeland.  More  than  half  a  century 
ago,  Great  Britain,  at  last  wearying  of 
unending  .strife  and  Irish  resistance, 
relinquished  her  grip  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  Ireland,  allowing  creation  of  the 
free  nation  of  Eire.  Yet  the  northern 
portion  of  that  land  remained  imder  di- 
rect British  rule.  Today  that  part  of  Ire- 
land concerns  us  directly,  for  it  is  there 
that  old  hatreds  and  colonialism  still 
thrash  about  together  in  deadly  embrace 
with  nationalism,  patriotism,  and  deter- 
mination to  prevail  on  the  part  of  an 
ancient  people. 

Approximately  half  a  million  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  live  in  what  is  known  as 
Ulster,  or  Northern  Ireland.  Since  crea- 
tion of  Eire  and  separation  of  Ulster, 
Catholics  of  that  north-im  area  have 
been  actively  reduced,  in  terms  of  legal 
rights,  to  second-class  citizens  on  a  par 
with  blacks  in  our  19th-century  South, 
and  Italian-Americans  in  America's  ma- 
jor cities  around  the  turn  of  this  century. 
Discrimination    in    employment    re- 
mains the  norm.  Catholic  Irish  are  still 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
Ulster,  largely  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
policies  fostered  by  government.  Hous- 
ing discrimination  has  crammed  them 
into  ghettos  reminiscent  of  Central  and 
Eastern    Europe    during    Hitler's    time. 
Cumulatively,  as  a  result  of  these  pro- 
grams and  policies,  the  lives  of  Ulster 
Catholics  have  becom?  second  class;  de- 
graded and  devoid  of  opportunity.  Any 
spirited  people  would  find  such  an  exist- 
ence intolerable  and  rebel.  It  was  inevit- 
able, and  this  in  fact  did  or;cur. 

When  Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland 
sought  to  obtain  their  rights  peacefully, 
in  the  best  civilized  tradition,  authori- 
ties responded  with  organized,  institu- 
tional violence,  utilizing  state  police 
powers  mercilessly  and  cruelly.  Shortly, 
the  British  Army  intervened,  ostensibly 
to  protect  the  Catholic  minority,  but 
eventually  to  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression  against  them.  As  a  result, 
many  innocent  people  of  both  faiths  and 
nationalities  have  perished. 

Hundreds  of  Catholics  have  been  ar- 
rested acd  interned  without  charge  or 
hope  of  trial  by  the  British  Army,  an  in- 
excusable situation  in  this  day  and  age. 
one  would  think  Lord   North  and  Gen- 
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eral  Gage  were  at  work  in  London  and 
colonial  Boston,  rather  than  the  modem 
British  Government  and  armed  forces. 
Amnesty  International  has  concluded 
that  Catholic  prisoners  in  Belfast  are 
subject  to  torture.  Representatives  of 
the  Catholic  minority  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  government.  An  atmos- 
phere of  hatred  is  an  almost  palpable 
force  in  that  unhappy  land. 

In  Britain  itself,  questioning  of  gov- 
ernment policy  and  methods  employed 
by  the  army  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
vigorous  internal  criticism. 

Britain  fciows  this  policy  is  wrong. 
Nor  are  t«nporary  truces  any  substitute 
for  elementary  justice.  The  British  Army 
should  leave  forthwith.  If  they  have  not 
won  Irish  hearts  in  700  years,  they  can- 
not conquer  in  seven  more  centuries. 

The  days  of  depriving  a  major  element 
of  a  nation's  population  of  its  rights  by 
deliberate    government    policy    are    as 
dead  as  those  who  believed  in  and  prac- 
ticed such  a  policy.  A  century  ago,  most 
of  Europe  battled  to  win  national  rights 
and  identity.  Germany  had  its  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  France  overthrew  her  king. 
Italy  produced  a  risorgiraento  complete 
with  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  and  Cavour.  All 
sought  and  won  self-expression,  full  na- 
tional life,  and  political  rights  for  their 
people.  In  Europe,  our  beloved  old  coun- 
try, only  Northern  Ireland  .stands  alone 
as    the    place    where    such    inevitable 
triumph  of  peoplehood  has  been  denied. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
as   much    right   to   reUgious   and   civil 
rights    and   freedoms    as    anyone    else. 
Britain,  by  seeking  to  push  back  the 
ocean  of  history,  now  at  full  tide,  cuts 
a  futile  figure,  to  say  the  least. 

Without  our  tacit  support.  Great 
Britain  would  not  dare  perpetrate  such 
atrocities  upon  these  people.  If  Congress 
serves  notice  on  Britain  that  our  special 
relationship,  now  largely  one  way,  is  in 
some  jeopardy,  Britain  will  change  her 
pohcy  and  end  these  centuries  of  sterile 
torment. 

If  Britain  ends  internment,  withdraws 
her  troops  and  holds  a  free  election,  the 
matter  will  be  settled  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.  If  there  are  Orangemen  who  can- 
not or  will  not  live  in  a  united  Ireland, 
they  can  be  compensated.  Certainly  it 
cannot  cost  more  than  the  present  horror 
of  terror  and  civil  war.  Those  non-Cath- 
olics, Protestant  and  Jew  alike,  who  have 
chosen  to  live  in  Eire,  know  not  any  per- 
secution or  discrimination  at  the  hands 
of  its  Roman  Catholic  majority. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  with  Ire- 
land's blood  in  him,  used  these  words 
when  resisting  British  tyranny  more 
than  200  years  ago: 

The  God  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at 
the  same  time. 


What  Jefferson  said  then  is  as  true 
today  as  when  he  first  uttered  those 
noble  words.  They  applied  then  to  Ire- 
land as  well  as  to  America.  They  still  do. 
Let  England  read  them  now,  two  cen- 
turies later,  and  just  once,  understand 
that  nobility  lies  in  admitting  error  and 
freeing  people,  not  in  defending  yester- 
day's mistakes  and  persisting  in  trying 
to  enslave  them. 
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AID  COMPROMISE  ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19,  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "A 
Firm  and  Final  Decision  on  Vietnam 
Aid."  The  editorial  proposes  that  the 
Congress  and  President  negotiate  on  the 
President's  offer  to  terminate  aid  to  Sai- 
gon in  3  years.  Tlie  President  recently 
termed  this,  "a  reasonable  solution."  He 
went  on  to  say: 

I  am  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
a  three-year  period  with  our  military  and 
economic  aid  would  be  able  to  handle  the 
Situation. 

The  editorial  notes  that  such  a  period 
would  give  President  Thieu  "enough  time 
to  decide  whether  to  seek  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement— or  province-by-province 
accommodation— with  Hanoi  while  the 
United  States  was  still  around,  or  wheth- 
er to  plan  on  going  it  alone  afterward. 
Hanoi  would  have  to  make  its  own  cal- 
culations." 

The  editorial  concludes: 

We  had  previously  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  offer  Congress  "a  partnership  of  pol- 
icy "  on  Vietnam.  We  now  commend  Mr.  Ford 
for  making  the  offer  and  call  on  him  to  show 
that  he  means  It  by  putting  forth  the  spe- 
cific and  realistic  substantiating  details. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  full  editorial  from  today's  Post  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19,  1975] 
•A  Firm  and  Final  Decision"  on  Vietnam 
Aid 
North  Vietnam,  which  took  its  first  South 
Vietnamese  pro-ince  in  January,  has  gained 
control  of  three  more— all  in  the  long-con- 
tested sparsely  populated  Central  Highlands 
alongside  the  Cambodian  supply  roads.  Al- 
though that  leaves  40  provinces  still  pretty 
much   subject   to   Saigonte    authority,   else- 
where    In    South    Vietnam    heavily-armed 
North  Vietnamese   troops   are   ignoring  the 
Paris  accords  and  pressing  a  major  sea-sonal 
offensive.    Saigon    Is    severely    embarrassed. 
But.  for  all  that  some  Americans  mistakenly 
comp-Tae  its  fix  to  that  of  Phnom  Penh,  it 
is  far  Srpm  disabled.  Its  recent  losses  should 
enable  ft  to  defend  better  the  areas  it  still 
controls,  and  these  include  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  arable  land.   President 
Thleu's   critics   in   Saigon   and   Washington 
may  think  his  regime  is  not  worth  fighting 
for.  But  his  army's  heavy  casualties  Indicate 
some  wUUngness  on  the  part  of  at  least  some 
South  Vietnamese  to  fight  on. 

But  for  how  long?  President  Thleu's  dif- 
ficult mUltary  situation  in  the  Central  High- 
lands and  his  difficult  poUtlcal  situation  on 
Capitol  Hill  increase  the  urgency,  we  believe, 
of  another  "final"  effort  at  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment. Just  as  It  cannot  be  in  the  American 
interest  to  prolong  the  war.  it  cannot  be  5n 
the  American  Interest  to  end  the  war  by 
panicking  at  the  spectacle  of  local  Commu- 
nist advances  and  by  arbitrarily  and  impetu- 
ously cutting  off  the  aid  that  sustains  Sai- 
gon. Abroad  that  would  unnerve  other 
nations  which  depend  on  the  United  States 
(soms  more,  some  less),  and  at  home  it 
would  cau«e  a  degree  of  guilt  and  recrimina- 
tion no  less  worrisome  for  not  being  subject 
to    precise    measurement    In    advance.    Some 
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middle-  way  must  b«  found,  one  that  is 
pollUcally  feasible,  strategically  adequate 
and  morally  defensible  as  well. 

Tbe  answer,  wp  think,  was  suggested  In 
(passing  the  other  day  bj^ President  Ford  at 
his  Hollywood.  Fla.,  news  conference.  "I'm 
willing  to  negoUate  with  the  Congress,"  he 
declared.  "If  the  Congress  jvould  Join  with 
1  me,  we  would«nake  a  firm  and  final  decision 
on  a  ttfree-year  basis  to  permit  South  Viet- 
nam to  get  over  the  cxirrent  crisis  that  they 
face.  I   think   that  would   be  a  reasonable 
solution.  I  am  told  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese In  a  three-year  period  with  our  military 
and  economic  aid  would  be.  able-  to  handle 
I  tbe  situation  "  y 

I  That's  it:  a  "firm  and  final  decision"  to 
help  Saigon  for  three  more  years  and  then  to 
accept  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  President  ought  now  to  conduct  three- 
cornered  negotiations  with  Saigon  and  the 
Congress  to  put  the  pieces  in  place. 

No  doubt  some  In  Saigon  would  prefer  an 
open-ended  American  commitment.  But 
surely  President  Thleu  is  shrewd  enough  to 
see  the  advantages  in  terms  of  national  pride 
and  political  realism  of  a  final  three-year  aid 
commitment.  That  would  give  him  enough 
time  to  decide  whether  to  seek  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  (or  provlnce-by-provlnce 
accommodation)  with  Hanoi  while  the 
Umted  States  was  still  around,  or  whether 
to  plan  on  going  it  alcMie  afterward.  Hanoi 
would  have  to  make  its  own  calculations  Its 
need  for  a  respite  from  deoides  of  struggle 
for  reconcUlatlon  with  Soxith  Vietnam,  and 
for  good  relations  eventually  with  Washing- 
ton and  with  International  aid  institutions 
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of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  member, 
would  coOnsel  against  an  attempt  at  a 
bloody  kill.  But  If  Hanoi  did  decide  on  a 
bloody  kill,  Saigon  would  have  three  years  to 
learn  once  and  for  all  what  It  has  to  do  if 
It  Is  going  to  provide  for  its  own  security 
One  should  not  underestimate  the  poteii- 
tlal  effect  of  a  flat  and  final  deadline  on 
Saigon's  will  and  resourcefulness. 

•l^e  Congres|,  we  surmise,  might  welcome 
a  thrte-year  aid  "treaty"  with  the  Execu- 
tive, unless,  of  course,  the  administration 
were  so  devious  and  Insensitive  as  to  think 
that  It  could  stretch  the  deadline.  In  effect, 
by  demanding  huge  Increases  In  annual  aid 
over  the  next  three  vears.  Such  -a  "treaty" 
would  likely  satisfy  the  congressional  con- 
sensu!!, which,  as  we  read  It,  is  to  avoid  either 
dumping  President  Thieu  or  carrying  him 
Indeflhitely.  It  would  also  shrink,  mercifully 
what  remains  one  of  the  single  most  debili- 
tating Items,  of  controversv  in  American  pub- 
lic life  In  this  century.  We  had  previously 
urged  the  administration  to  offer  Congress 
"a  partnership  of  policy"  on  Vietnam  We 
now  commend  Mr.  Ford  for  making  the  offer 
and  call  on  him  to  show  that  he  means  it  by 
putting  forth  the  specific  and  realistic  sub- 
stantiating details. 


CLOSING  SOME  MORE  TAX 
LOOPHOLES 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREHI 

or  VBW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19.  1975 
Mr.  ZEPfeRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  aporo- 
prlatelv  by  votln?  to  end  the  oil  and  gas 
depletion  allowance,  despite  strong  oil 
Industry  oirjosltlon.  This  was  a  fine  start 
on  the  road  to  the  soal  of  readiusting 
our  tax  system  to  extend  fewer  benefits 
to  the  very  rich  and  more  equity  to  the 
average  wage  earner  and  taxpayer.  But 
that  is  aU  thl^kiras;  a  beginning.  We  still 


have  a  vast  distance  to  cover  before  the 
accumulated  tax  preferences  of  many 
years  past  are  in  any  way  removed.  And 
most  of  the  remaining  accumulated  tax 
p/eferences  at  small  taxpayer  expense 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  oil  industry. 
Legislation  is  required  to  deny  per- 
centage depletion  in  the  case  of  foreign 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  to  deny  any  deduc- 
tion for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the  case  of  such  wells. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the 
need  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  put  a> 
end  to  the  "golden  gimmick";  the  f<M^ 
eign  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
countries  attributable  to  foreign  oil  re- 
lated income. 

In  effect,  this  series  of  preferences, 
especially  the  foreign  tax  credit,  favors 
foreign  over  domestic  oil  production.  By 
making  it  far  more  lucrative  to  invest 
abroad  in  oil  and  gas,  we  automatically 
guarantee  that  major  oil  companies  will 
concentrate  their  drilling  investment 
anywhere  but  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  what  happened,  and  cumulatively  It 
has  helped  create  our  own  shortages, 
whlre  pouring  greeter  gains  into  the 
pockets  of  major  oil  companies  able  to 
take  adventage  of  the  "glmmlcjt." 

For  example,  the  foreign  tax  credit  al- 
lowed our  oil  industry  to  reduce  its  to- 
tal 1973  tax  liability  from  $2,305,854,000 
to  $613,327,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Aram- 
co  consortium  alone,  the  four  U.S.  com- 
panies holding  this  Saudi  Arabian  con- 
cession were  able  to  reduce  their  US 
tax  liability  of  $1,539,920,000  by  $1,392.- 
714,000  because  of  foreign  tax  credits.  No 
other  industry  or  Individual  taxpayer  Is 
allowed  such  privilege. 

Oil  companies  operating  only  In  the 
United  States  can  treat  State  and  local 
taxes  plus  royalties  paid  as  deductible 
expenses  only,  reducing  before  tax  in- 
come and  saving  48  cents  In  Federal  tax 
for  each  dollar  of  taxes  on  royalties.  For 
foreign  operations,  involving  only  the  few 
largest  oil  companies,  royalties  have  been 
classified  as  Income  taxes,  and  may  be 
credited  doUar  for  dollar  against  U.S. 
Income  tax.  Oil  companies  engaged  in 
foreign  operations  may  then  include 
these  amounts  in  gross  Income  in  order 
to  compute  percentage  depletion  So 
what  we  have  is  treatment  of  royalties 
as  taxes  for  domestic  tax  purposes,  and 
what  major  industrial  giants  such  as  the 
oil  companies  do  not  pay  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury, the  average  taxpayer  must  pay  to 
make  up  the  imbalance. 

Prom  1968  to  1972,  five  of  the  seven 
major  oU  companies  paid  between  1.3  and 
5.5  percent  of  their  net  income  in  U  S  In- 
come taxes.  In  1972,  the  pretax  net  in- 
come of  the  seven  companies  was  $10  2 
billion,  yet  they  paid  only  $450  million 
of  this  in  U.S.  income  taxes,  propor- 
tionately lower  than  most  average  citi- 
zens paid.  So  they  have  things  both  wavs. 
What  is  paid  foreign  governments  In 
royalties  Is  termed  taxes,  and  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  picks  up  the  feb  How' 
Because  these  tax  liabilities  are  passed 
along  to  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  are  used  to  lower  the  companies'  tax 
liabiliUes. 

That  is  why  our  oil  Industry  Invests 
Its  cash  overseas,  where  Its  foreign  in- 
vestment rose  by  22  percent  In  1973.  That 
Industry's   foreign   Investment   In"  that 


year  reached  $19.4  billion,  whUe  its  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  stood  at 
$10.6  billion.  I  am.  therefore.  Joining  in 
sponsorsliip  of  a  bill  to  take  away  these 
tax  privileges  from  the  oil  industry,  be- 
cause they  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, offering  huge  gains  only  to  the 
few  major  companies.  It  Is  a  luxury  we 
can  no  longer  afford.  Let  us  invest  those 
dollars  at  home,  guaranteeing  a  more 
adequate  energy  supply. 


FBI  IS  "PLAYING  CATCHUP" 
COUNTERESPIONAGE 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 


Mr.    McDonald    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  side  benefits  the 
United  States  Is  receiving  as  a  result  of 
detente  and  expanded  East-West  trade  is 
a  bumper  crop  of  KGB  agents  roaming 
the  United  States.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
enormous  problem  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  In  years  past,  most 
Soviet  agents  were  confined  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  attached  to  that  great  train- 
ing school  for  espionage,  the  United  Na- 
tions In  New  York.  Now,  however,  they 
are  traipsing  by  the  thousands  around 
the  United  States.  The  scope  and  back- 
ground of  the  problem  Is  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Orr 
Kelly  In  the  Washington  Star-News  of 
February  20.  1975.  The  Item  foUows: 
FBI  Is  "Plating  Catchup" 

COU  NTERESPION  AGE 

(«y  Orr  Kelly) 
The  FBI  plans  to  shift  more  than  100 
agents  into  counterespionage  assignments  to 
keep  an  eye  on  spies  believed  to  be  among 
the  Increasing  number  of  persons  from  Com- 
munist nations  visiting  or  living  in  the 
United  States. 

Ironically,  the  biu-eau's  planned  Increase  is 
a  direct  result  of  Improved  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  nations, 
bureau  officials  say. 

W.  Raymond  Wannall.  the  bureau's  assist- 
ant director  In  charge  of  the  intelligence  di- 
vision, said  the  shift  back  toward  the  agen- 
cy's old  spy-catching  role  would  help  make 
up  for  the  possible  Increase  In  the  number 
of  spies  In  this  country  In  recent  years. 

"It's  not  an  Increase  In  emphasis — it's  a 
matter  of  playing  catchup."  Wannall  said  In 
an  Interview.  "We  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  In  8l?e  on  the  other  side  " 

Eugene  W.  Walsh,  assistant  director  In 
charge  of  the  administrative  division,  which 
prepares  the  bureau's  budget,  said  the  In- 
creased emphasis  on  spy-watching  would  be 
done  without  decreasing  the  bureau's  effort 
in  other  Important  areas.  The  shift  has  been 
made  possible,  he  said,  by  the  reduction 
In  the  number  of  draft  and  desertion  cases 
brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  draft  and 
the  cut  in  auto  theft  cases  caused  by  a  change 
in  department  policy. 

Walsh  said  he  expects  there  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing need  to  shift  manpower  to  the  coun- 
terespionage Job  as  long  as  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions continue  to  improve. 

But  he  said  he  could  not  predict  whether 
the  increased  emphasis  In  that  area  could 
be  taken  care  of,  as  It  Is  In  the  proposed 
1976  budget,  by  shifting  manpower  from 
other  areas  or  whether  an  actual  Increase 
In  the  bureau's  some  8,500  agents  would  be 
required  In  the  future. 
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"We  wUl  be  asking  for  Increases  roughly 
parallel  to  those  on  the  other  slde^but  not 
man-for-man."  Walsh  said. 

WannaU  ahd  WllUam  A.  Branlgan,  the 
chief  of  section  who  dpals  with  spies  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  said  it  U  estimjited  that 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  Soviet  officials  as- 
signed to  this  country — In  the  embassy  here, 
m  the  consulate  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the 
umted  Nations  In  New  Tork  and  employed 
by  Tass,'Pravda  and  Aeroflot — have  some  In- 
♦  telllgence  assignment.  The  number  of  Soviet 
officials  to  those  offices  has  Jumped  from  66« 
in  1968,  they  said,  to  1,078  at  the  first  of  this 
year. 

In  addition,  they  said,  the  number  of  com- 
mercial visitors  had  increased  from  1,299  In 
1973  to  1,600  In  1974  and  the  number  in 
cultural  .groups  has  increased  from  2,024  in 
1973  to  2,683  In  1974. 

"There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  these  groups, 
but  each  offers  an  opportunity  to  Insert 
someone  in  the  group,"  Branlgan  said. 

The  Improvement  in  trade  relations  with 
Communist  nations  has  also  brought  other 
visitors  to  new  parts  of  the  country,  they 
said.  In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  Branlgan 
said,  the  Swindell-Dressier  Co.  has  a  contract 
to  build  a  truck-tractor  plant  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  will  be  bringing  a  number  of  So- 
viet citizens  here  for  training. 

The  Increased  number  of  possible  Soviet 
agents  traveling  through  or  living  In  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  country  has  Increased 
the  bureau's  problems  In  keeping  track  of 
them,  Branlgan  and  Wannall  said.  Agents 
traveling  with  cultural  or  business  groups 
can  provide  money  or  equipment  to  agents — 
probably  "Illegals"  who  have  no  outward 
connection  with  the  Soviets — who  normally 
have  difficulty  keeping  m  touch  with  the  rest 
of  the  e-splonage  apparatus. 

The  goal  of  the  FBI,  Branlgan  and  Wannall 
said,  Is  to  "neutralize"  the  Soviet  agents. 
'  Prosecution  Is  very  effective  but  It  is  diffi- 

cult because  of  the  problem  of  proving  the 
crime  of  espionage.  Agents  are  also  some- 
times declared  persona  non  grata  and  sent 
home.  But  the  FBI's  favorite  technique,  ap- 
parently, is  to  overload  the  Soviet  spies  with 
double  agents. 

"We  believe  In  the  double  agent,"  Wan- 
nall said.  "He  Is  a  man  ostensibly  recruited 
by  the  hostUe  service  but  who  really  works 
for  what  we  like  to  call  the  friendly  service. 
Through  the  double  agent,  we  can  supply  the 
Soviet  agent  with  Information — or  even  mis- 
information." 

"Even  very  basic  things  have  to  be  cleared 
In  Moscow.  We  can  tie  down  a  Soviet  agent  by 
Increasing  his  paper  work." 

A  spy  can  normally  handle  or  control  four 
or  five  other  agents,  Wannall  explained. 
By  proposing  meetings  at  odd  times  and 
places,  by  changing  plans  at  the  last  minute, 
a  double  agent  can  effectively  neutralize  the 
Soviet  spy,  he  said.  , 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  this  afternoon  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  H.R.  3922.  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments.  At 
the  request  of  the  Secretaries.  I  am  In- 
serting the  letters  In  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House.  The 
letters  follow: 
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The  Secbstart  or  Hkaltb 

Education,  and  Wkltauk, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  20.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Minority   Leader    of   the   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives.  Washington.   B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Rhodes:  This  letter  outlines  a 
number  of  serious  concerns  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
regardlbg  certain  provisions  of  HJl.  3922,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  March  14  and  re- 
quests your  support  for  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  blU. 

As  you  know,  on  January  30  the  Admin- 
istration transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  draft 
Older  Americans  Act  extension  bill,  under 
which: 

1.  Authorizations  for  most  titles  of  the 
Act  would  be  extended  for  two  years,  to  June 
30, 1977,  making  them  coterminous  with  Title 
Vn.  the  food  and  nutrition  program; 

2.  Title  V  and  Section  309 — authorizing 
grants  for  purchase,  renovation  and  Initial 
staffing  of  senior  citizen  centers  and  grants 
for  transportation  projects — would  have  been 
permitted  to  expire  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  duplicative  of  existing  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urbai;.  Development  and  Transportation  and 
had  never  been  funded; 

3.  Parts  A  and  C  of  "ntle  IV— dealing  with 
tralnmg  programs  in  the  aging  field  and 
establishment  of  gerontology  centers — would 
also  be  permitted  to  expire  since  the  Admin- 
istration Is  not  requesting  funds  for  these 
parts; 

4.  The  statutory  preference  for  low  Income, 
minority  and  limited  English-speaking  per- 
sons now  given  In  the  Title  vn  nutrition  pro- 
grams would  be  extended  to  those  benefiting 
from  State  and  Community  Programs  on 
Aging  funded  under  Title  HI;  and, 

5.  Authorization  would  be  granted  for  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  deadline  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  two  major  studies 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging — an  extension  which  we  had  sought 
In  the  93rd  Congress. 

Following  are  the  Department's  specific 
concerns  with  respect  to  H.R.  3922  as  re- 
ported, along  with  our  suggestions  for  neces- 
sary amendments. 

1.  Authorizations:  We  believe  it  would  be 
irresponsible  to  authorize  $2.5  billion  in  new 
monies  over  and  above  current  levels  for 
programs  authorized  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  related  laws  at  a  time  when 
all  Americans  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
to  help  curb  the  inflation  eroding  their  wages, 
pensions  and  savings.  We  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  no  more  than  requested  in 
the  Department's  proposed  bill. 

2.  Extension:  We  tu-ge  that  the  extension 
of  those  titles  of  the  Act  expiring  on  June  30, 
of  this  year  be  limited  to  two  years,  to 
June  30,  1977,  making  them  coterminous 
with  the  Title  VII  nutrition  authorization. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  over  the  pro- 
posed four-year  extension  of  the  Title  ni 
grants  for  State  and  Community  Programs 
on  Aging  and  the  Title  VTI  nutrition  pro- 
gram, both  of  which  are  now  In  only^thelr 
second  year  of  operation.  We  belleVe  the 
Congress  should  await  the  availability  of 
definitive  data  on  the  efficacy  of  the-se  mas- 
sive programs  rather  than  act  to  extend  them 
as  currently  structured  for  another  four  years. 

3.  New  Title  Vllt:  The  Committee  blU  es- 
tabll.-'hes  a  new  range  of  programs  (home- 
maker  and  other  home  services;  legal  and 
other  counseling  services  and  assistance: 
residential  repairs  and  renovations;  and 
transportation),  each  duplicative  of  services 
which  can  be  funded  under  other  existing 
statutes.  Moreover,  under  the  Committee  bill, 
States  would  be  forced  to  expend  on  these 
specific  programs  no  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  funds  now  available  under  Section  303 
of  "ntle  m  of  the  Act  for  aging  programs 
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to  meet  priorities  the  States  establish.  Thus, 
if  enacted,  the  Committee  bill  would  violate 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  1973  Title  Ul 
Amendments,  which  gave  the  States  long- 
sought  authority  to  marshall  available  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  voluntary  funds  and 
resources  to  mount  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  locaUy-establlshed  priorities. 
To  tie  the  States'  hands  In  this  manner,  after 
less  than  two  years'  experience  imder  the 
1973  Amendments,  would  be  a  major  step 
backward. 

4.  Direct  Funding  for  Indians:  The  Com- 
mittee bUl  would  authorize  direct  funding 
of  Indian  tribes'  aging  programs  and  would 
set  aside  a  portion  of  funds  available  under 
■ntle  ni  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  In- 
dians aged  60  or  over  to  the  total  VS.  pop- 
ulation of  that  age  and  specify  the  amount 
of  such  funds  available  for  Indian  tribes 
within  each  State.  We  urge  ^mt  this  provN 
sion  be  deleted  and  that  the  Congress  rely 
upon  existing  enforcement  authority  to  en- 
sure that  Indians  receive  their  proper  share 
of  services  under  the  Act. 

5.  Age  DiscrimiTiation  Act:  This  Commit- 
tee proposal  would  bar  discrimination  based 
on  age  m  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  assistance -except  where  age  Is  "reas- 
onably" taken  toto  accoimt  or  where  "reas- 
onable" factors  other  than  age  are  taken  into 
account  In  limiting  participation  In  any  such 
program.  While  we  fully  agree  that  the  Issue 
of  age  discrimination  should  be  resolved  once 
and  for  all  with  respect  to  all  programs  oper- 
ated imder  the  aegis  of  Federal  law,  the 
Committee  bill  as  vsrrltten  raises  certain  ques- 
tions which  we  believe  should  be  examined 
before  It  is  formally  considered.  We  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  address  this  issue  before 
the  Committee  beyond  providing  an  answer 
to  a  general  question  posed  during  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  H.R.  3922.  Nor  have  we  had 
sufficient  time  to  explore  the  potential  rami- 
fications of  the  Committee's  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  since  It  was  reported  on  March  12. 
However,  after  preliminary  review,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee's  proposal.  If  en- 
acted, would  raise  administrative  issues  and 
questions  similar  to  those  raised  by  the  sex 
discrimination  provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  We  urge 
that  the  Congress  not  act  precipitously  but 
instead  authorize  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  to  examine  this  most  serious  Issue  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
pplate  legislation. 

6.  Extension  of  Study  Deadlines:  The  Com- 
mittee bill  falls  to  extend  the  deadlines  to 
January  1.  1976  for  two  major  studies  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging.  For  the  Council  to  address  these  stud- 
ies thoroughly — on  the  Interrelationship  of 
Federal,  State  and  Local  Benefit  Programs  on 
the  Elderly  and  the  Impact  of  All  Taxes  on 
the  Elderly — Is  patently  Impossibly  without 
this  reasonable  extension  of  time. 

7.  Special  Training:  The  Committee  bill 
would  amend  Title  IV  of  the  Act  to  author- 
ize grants  to  train  lawyers,  lay  advocates 
and  paraprofesslonals  to  provide  legal  coun- 
seling and  services  to  the  aged.  This  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  would  run  directly  coun- 
ter to  our  goal  to  end  the  proliferation  of 
programs  designed  to  grant  Institutions 
specific  funds  to  train  specific  types  of  per- 
sonnel. As  m  the  case  of  the  existing  train- 
ing program  referred  to  ab'  ve,  we  belle*e 
this  approach  is  Inflexible  and  inequitable 
and  should  be  addressed  through  the  higher 
education  student  aid  proposals  which  the 
Department  Is  making  to  the  Congress. 

8.  Amendments  to  the  Other  Acts:  We 
similarly  object  to  the  Committee's  proposal 
that  at  least  one  third  of  certain  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1965  be  expended  on  programs  affecting  the 
elderly.  Not  only  does  this  proppsal  involve 
yet  anottier  unwarranted  earmarking  of 
Federal  funds,  but  It  also  purports  to  make 
a  significant  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
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Education  Act  at  a  time  when  extension  of 
that  Act  is  now  under  active  consideration 
In  the  Congress. 

0:i  two  other  major  Committee  amend- 
mentST^one  affecting  the  operation  and  fund- 
ing lewis  of  programs  under  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employment 
Act  and  one  requiring  the  spending  of  $18 
million  over  two  years  for  high  protein  and 
other  foods  for  use  in  Title  VII  nutrition 
programs— we  defer  to  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture  respectively. 

We  applaud  the  Committee's  decision  to 
reject  a  Subcommittee  proposal  •  that  the 
National  Older  Americana  Service  Programs 
be  transferred  to  this  Department  from 
ACTION.  The  Congress  authorized  the  trans- 
fer In  the  opposite  direction  just  four  years 
ago. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  communication 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
progr.im.  and  that  enactment  of  HR  3922 
as  reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  WEmaERGER. 

J    Secretary. 

,  X7.S.  Department  op  Labor. 
Office  op  the  Under  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC,  March  20. 1975 
Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes, 
House  0/  Representatives,  ' 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rhodes:  This  letter 
states  a  serious  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  regarding  a  provision  of  HR.  3922 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
Frt^  ;  ':«PO'-ted  by  the  gouse  Committee  on  ' 
Education  and  Labor  on  March   14 

Ar^r?    P'"°J'^*°»    ^'ould    extend    the    Older 

A^   fn?"^  Community   Service   Employment 

fn^    *7nn     ^!n?  *"^   authorizations   total- 

Lcfed  oVpr°'t'i"°1."^'"  P'"°K'*'"  **s  en- 
acted  oVer  the  Administration's  objections 

ah1?°,?"'"''^  ^"^  ^'-^'  •'^^^  requested.  S^ 
fhe  S?2'-^oVr  '^"^  P^°P°««<1  ^  rescission  Of 
197S  fnr  ii  °"^^PP'°P'''^^'^  ^""^  fiscal  Year 
^Jvlce  Frrfn,^    ^^'^^^   American    Community 

fons  Of  Thi^'^fK  ^  f"^  ^"'^  °PP°««  "ten- 
sions of  the  authorization.  Authorltv  and 
adequate  funding  for  this  type  of  actlvltv 
are  available  under  the  Comjfehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA) 

As  long  as  the  Congress  continues  to  fund 

olderwoYer7st'at.''''T7'^^'  progrlmTor 
h»  „.  ,  °f'^^"-  State  and  local  oOBcials  will 
be  able  to  ignore  older  workers  when  thev 
allocate  the  major  block  of  resources  av^U 

deserve.  "'^^,^*  *^*  recognition  they 

kW.^'to  v*^  ""*,  ^""^  '°  '»*•'«  tl^e^e  views 
know  n  to  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 

the  "b^  ^=''"'''*^^o-  ot  this  provEfrom 
Thp  Office  of  Management  and  Budcet  art 

m^c^^f^sSt^'S^rt"^"'- 

of  HR   -iioo  ",:  I     "*^  t^**  enactment 

ui  n.K.  d322.  as  reported  by  the  Housp  r^rr, 

mittee  on  Education  and  Labor    wouifn^; 
■ectivet     '•'''  *'"^  ''''  AdmlnistraZn  s  ob- 
Sincerely, 

RiCH.\RD  P.  Schubert 
Under  Secretary  0/  Labor. 
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nomic  problems,  some  of  us  have  focused 
in  on  the  shortcomings  of  Government. 
Others  have  pointed  to  labor,  and  still 
others  have  laid  the  responsibility  at  the 
doorstep  of  corporate  management. 

Surely,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  and,  indeed,  even  among  those  of 
us  who  are  not  constitutionally  predis- 
posed to  be  harsh  on  management,  there 
has  from  time  to  time  come  the  nagging 
feeling  that  perhaps  today's  managers 
are  just  not  quite  up  to  par. 

A  recent  editorial  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
however,  has  presented  an  extremely  In- 
sightful and  provocative  analysis  of  the 
.underlying  causes  of  the  shortcomings 
of  modem  business  management. 

Editor  C.  L.  Dancey's  argument  is,  I 
think,  profound,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues  by  having  it  printe?! 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Why  Bad  Management? 
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WHY  BAD  MANAGEMENT? 

HON.  ROBEpTh.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.-^TIVES 
Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  MICHEL.  M^,  Speaker,  as  we  seek 
to  analyze  the  causes  of  our  current  eco- 


When  any  Institution  gets' In  a  bind.  It  U 
traditional  for  the  worker  representatives 
and  many  workers  to  blame  "poor  manage- 
ment." ana  they  are  always  very  glib  In  the 
specific  "proofs." 

It's  an  easy  combination  of  part  of  the 
facts  and  total  prejudice. 

So  it  is  with  the  Rock  Island  today,  no 
doubt. 

However,  much  of  the  slanted  worker  view 
may  be  right. 

In  many  institutions  these  days,  manage- 
ment "ain't  what  it  used  to  be." 
Size,  circumstance,  government  and  the 
•  unions  themselves  have  all  contributed  to 
that  condition,  and  the  "cures"  available 
seem  to  be  such  as  would  guarantee  nothing 
but  worse  management,  stlir. 

What's  wrong  with  management?  Well  the 
common  complaint  is  that  "they  don't  know 
what's  going  on,"  or  they  don't  really  un- 
derstand how  "this  works."  Prom  there  It 
romanticizes  off  into  the  usual  folklorlt  sus- 
picion that  there  Is  some  sort  of  trick  "rip- 
off"  involved  in  the  maneuvers. 

That's  because,  behind  It  all,  there  lurks 
still  the  traditional  susolcion  that  manage- 
ment is  really  very  very  shrewd.  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  many  Of  them  are,  any  more 

When  Henry  Pord  built  his  first  car  with 
his  own  hands  and  then  built  the  ccmpany 
pretty  much  the  same  way.  step  by  step  in- 
venting the  assembly  line  along  the  way 
(and  the  first  Industrtal  "high  wages"  as  a 
market  wLsdom.  too),  you  had  better  believe 
that  he  had  an  intimacy  and  understanding 
with  the  basic  details  of  everv  part  of  the 
operation.  . 

Such  is  the  extreme  and  classic  example 
of  management  that  really  knows  Its  busi- 
ness inside  and  out. 

As  time  went  en,  while  there  are  still  new 
biislness|fs  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
"grown  up  with  it"  management,  older  in- 
st!tuti:ns  become  ritualised  Instead. 

Por  a  long  time,  even  long  established 
business  and  Industry  was  characteristically 
run.  chiefly,  by  people  who  either  "came  up 
through  the  ranks"  or  "grew  up  with  the 
business"  or.  at  least,  showed  earlv  promise 
and  thus  worked  progressively  in  "all  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  operation  gaining  broad 
experience  and  intimacy. 

That's  not  too  common  anv  more. 
What  we  call  "management"  today  with 
dozens  of  governmental  regulatory  agencies 
the  complex  tax  structures,  the  established 
and  ever  mare  ni'--icking  union  contracts 
etc  .  is  often  thought  of  as  special  skills  that 
are  a  mixture  of  legalese.  accounting,  public 
relations  and  paper  methodology — which 
passes  right  by  operations  as  a  skill  alto- 
gether. 

We  have  saturated  management  with  non- 
operating  demands  of  ever  Increasing  com- 
plexity, and  often  with  no  consideration  in 


those  demands  for  operational  needs  or  ef- 
.ficlency  at  all. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  put  a  number 
of  obstacles  In  the  way  of  anybody  "working 
his  way  to  the  top  "  or  'growing  up  with  the 
business"  and  gaining  broad  working  experi- 
ence throughout  the  Industry. 

We  have  reduced  the  ability  to  hire  "po- 
tential future  managers"  In  tlie  first  place 
by  requiring  a  higher  priority  for  "fair  hir- 
ing" according  to  current  social  notions— in 
which  It  Is  "unfair"  to  consider  the  future 
overall  needs  of  the  operation  and  you 
must  limit  your  requirements  to  the  im- 
mediate Job. 

We  have  reduced  the  ability  for  an  excep- 
tionally quick  and  willing  worker  to  move 
from  job  to  job  and  learn  the  combinations 
necessary  to  managerial  decUlons.  We  have 
reduced  upward  mobUlty  as  well  by  seniority 
rules  of  preference  in  same  institutions. 

We  have  hemmed  in  the  whole  operation 
with  so  many  rules,  restrictions,  rituals,  and 
practices  that  no  bright  young  person  can 
live  long  enough  to  move  through  the  ranks 
anymore.  The  process  has  been  made  too 
ponderous. 
The  fiexlblUty  has  been  buried  under  an 
■  avalanche  of  fixed  practices,  legal  company, 
union,  and  regulatory. 

You  can't  get  there  (the  top)  from  here 
(the  opening  job)  anymore. 

Neither  can  a  starting  workman  with 
promise  get  the  kind  of  broad  experience  re- 
quired in  various  parts  of  the  institution. 
It  Isn't  "fair"  for  anybody  to  have  that 
opportunity. 

What  results  is  something  that  is  equally 
unfair  and  much  more  damaging. 

We  are  getting  managers  who  know  •man- 
agement" but  very  little,  often,  about  what  it 
Is  they  are  managing. 

They  simply  haven't  had  the  chance  to 
know  operaticns  with  intimacy  and  under- 
standing. 

So.  whe!i  things  go  to  pot  In  ternu  of  ac- 
tual efficient  and  successful  operations,  what 
is  the  remedy? 

Workers  figure  "It's  not  My  fault!  It's 
management's  fault,"  and  if  they  can't  cut 
it — okay,  let  the  government  take  over. 
Pine!  What  does  the  government  do? 
It  provides  managers  with  even  less  oper- 
ational experience  and  knowledge  plus  less 
incentive. 

It  doesn't  solve  the  problem.  It  compounds 
the  real  problem. 

So  on  we  go  with  our  other  hangups  w  hile 
poor  management  becomes  an  increasing 
problem,  and  we  are  making  it  poor  because 
good  management  needs  preparation  that  we  - 
are  making  Impossible.  We  won't  '.ook  past 
the  end  of  our  nose. 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20.  1975 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  much  time  and  effort  has 
been  directed  at  legislative  remedies  to 
the  energy  crisis.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, no  matter  what  their  committee 
assignments  are  concerned  about  de- 
vising an  approach  which  is  effective  and 
equitable.  Sharing  this  concern,  earlier 
this  week  I  submitted  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  a  statement  in 
which  I  attempted  to  outline  concepts 
and  proposals  which  I  feel  ought  to  con- 
stitute the  basic  foundation  of  any  en- 
ergy legislation  ultimately  adopted.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  this  state- 
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ment  in  the  Record  for  consideration  by 
our  colleagues: 

Statement  bt  the  Honorable  NoR^llAN  Y. 
MinetA 

introduction 

The  political  and  governmental  leadership 
oi  America  faces  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  We 
have  a  basic  choice  to  make:  Do  we  respond 
on  the  basis  of  short-range  personal  politi- 
cal expediency?  Or,  do  we  respond  to  the 
challenge,  looking  toward  a  responsible  long- 
range  plan  which  may  cause  unpleasant 
political  consequences  to  some  of  us? 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  ever- 
worsening  energy  crisis. 

President  Pord  has  presented  to  Congress 
a  set  of  proposals  which  he  feels  will.  If  en- 
acted into  law,  resolve  our  critical  energy 
needs  without  causing  further  economic  de- 
pression. Unfortunately,  the  President  has 
not  presented  a  package  which  truly  meets 
the  crisis  in  either  the  short  or  long  range. 
The  failure  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
his  proposals  do  not  make  economic  sense. 
Leaders  of  Congress  have  joined  outstand- 
ing economists  in  declaring,  rightfully  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Administration's  approach 
ranges  from  inadequate  to  disastrous. 

In  response  to  the  President's  moves  in 
this  area,  a  Democratic  Task  Porce  was  cre- 
ated to  present  alternative  proposals.  Its  re- 
port was  issued  recently  under  the  title  The 
Congressional  Program  of  Economic  Recovery 
and  Energy  Sufficiency.  The  Task  Porce,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Jim  Wright,  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  endeavoring  to  develop  a 
rational  alternative  to  the  Administration's 
package.  However,  it  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  Task  Force's  recommendations 
fall  short  of  that  goal  in  many  respects. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Ullman.  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  undertook  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  energy  problem  and  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  its  proposals.  I  have  concluded 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  most  effective  pro- 
gram offered  thus  far;  but  It  too  presents 
problems  to  me  which  I  would  like  to  see 
corrected  before  I  am  asked  to  vote  "yea" 
or  "nay"  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  President  apparently  wants  us  once 
again  to  endorse  the  "policy  by  crisis"  which 
has  characterized  this  administration.  Yet, 
sadly,  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
has  yet  to  present  a  complete  alternative 
program,  a  program  which  mandates  long- 
range  national  planning,  a  program  which 
demands  a  response  from  all  segments  of 
American  life. 

Democrats.  I  am  convinced,  have  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  obligation,  to  force  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  "throwaway"  society,  a  cul- 
ture of  indecent  Indulgence. 

We  have  an  obligation  of  equal  magnitude 
to  make  sure  that  our  nation's  first  priority 
Is  economic  recovery.  Whatever  immediate 
steps  we  take  to  cut  energy  consumption 
must  be  designed  to  have  minimum  adverse 
economic  effects.  Similarly,  I  believe  we  can 
Institute  programs  which  will  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources  and  move 
us  toward  fuU  employment  and  economic 
stabUlty. 

Before  I  outline  my  proposals  for  consider- 
ation in  any  energy  package,  allow  me  firs*  to 
list  those  general  principles  and  convictions 
upon  which  the  specific  Items  are  based: 

The  downward  spiral  toward  catastrophic 
economic  depression  must  be  stopped  and 
recovery  from  the  recession  begun  at  once. 

Conservation  of  energy-producing  natural 
resotircea  Is  essential.  We  cannot  continue 
present  use  patterns  without  crippling  the 
ability  of  our  children  and  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy  healthy,  pleasant,  and  produc- 
tive Uvea. 

Development  of,  and/or  conversion  to,  al- 
ternative methods  of  energy  production  must 
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take  Into  consideration  Immediate  and  fu- 
ture environmental  consequences. 

The  American  jjeople,  starting  with  the  po-  ' 
litical  leadership,  must  recognize  that  life 
styles  will  have  to  cliange,  that  there  will 
never  be  a  return  to  "cheap"  energy,  and  that 
wasting  natural  resources  is  to  commit  un- 
conscionable crimes  against  future 
generations. 

Puture  national  security  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  achieve  energy  lndep>endence. 

IMPORT   QUOTAS 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  President 
Pord's  proposal  to  impose  a  tariff  on  all  oil 
Imports  would  be  disastrous  for  our  nation 
at  this  time.  The  resulting  across-the-board 
increase  In  petroleum  prices  would  cause 
rising  prices  on  most  goods  and  services,  fur- 
ther fueling  inflation  and  delajing  recovery 
from  recession.  There  are  no  guarantees  that 
consumption  will  then  be  reduced. 

I  believe  a  better  vehicle  aimed  at  reducing . 
energy  consumption  would  be  the  imposition 
of  quotas  on  U.S.  oil  imports.  One  agency, 
whether  It  be  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration or  an  agency  established  independ- 
ently for  overseeing  just  such  an  operation, 
should  be  given  sole  fiuthonty  to  purchase 
foreign  oil  through  sealed  bids  received  from 
exporting  countries.  This  method  could  con- 
ceivably result  In  lower  oil  prices,  since  It 
would  create  competition  among  OPEC  na- 
tions. The  quota  system  should  be  imposed 
gradually  by  lowering  the  amount  of  oil  Im- 
ported each  year,  thus  softening  the  burden 
of  adjustment  to  the  consumer. 

Coupled  with  the  quota  system  should  be 
an  extension  of  the  allocation  system  estab- 
lished by  the  PEA  in  1973.  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  no  one  system  will 
achieve  our  desired  goals  of  energy  Inde- 
pendence nor  provide  overnight  results.  How- 
ever, through  utilization  of  each  one,  a  pat- 
tern for  energy  reduction  will  be  set  in  action. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
proposed  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
creation  of  an  oil  stockpile  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  cf  petroleum  for  several  months 
In  the  event  of  another  embargo.  It  Is  also 
suggested  that  purchase  of  foreign  oil  at 
tavorable  prices  could  be  achieved  outside 
the  quota  system,  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating this  stockpile. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  of  three 
parts.  First  of  all,  a  stockpile  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable: It  is  essential.  Secondly,  to  allow  for 
any  exception  to  the  quota  system  Is  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  aim  t>f  such  a  system 
and  therefore  should  not  be  permitted.  Third, 
I  propose  that  our  oil  reserve  be  created  via 
production  from  the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  Alaska  Naval  Reserve. 

ENERGY    CONSERVATION    MEASURES 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  granting  the 
President  authority  to  Impose  emergency 
conservation  measures,  should  the  normal 
supply  of  petroleum  be  Interrupted.  Among 
those  measures  would  be  the  following: 

A  ceiling  on  wholesale  and  retail  petroleum 
prices. 

A  six-day'  week  for  retail  gasoline  sales 
(not  necessarily  Sunday  closing) . 

The  closing  of  all  retail  stores  on  Sundays. 

Alternative  day  of  the  week  purchase  of 
gasoline  on  an  "odd-even"  basis. 
'  Gasoline  rationing. 

Presidential  authority  In  this  area  should 
be  limited  by  inclusion  of  a  provision 
whereby  Congress  could  nulify  executive  ac- 
tion by  a  majority  vote  In  both  Houses  within 
thirty  (30)  days  of  the  action. 

MINIMTTIC     MILEAGE     STANDARDS 

Some  interesting  statistics  noted  in  the 
Democratic  Task  Force  Proposals  on  Energy 
reveal  what  I  believe  to  be  a  ke;]^  to  reduc- 
tion of  UJ3.  fuel  consumptldfe.  THe  Task 
Force  found  that  If  one-fourth  of  American 
drivers  operated  automobiles  whose  mileage 
standards  were  Improved  by  2  mpg,  the  re- 
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suiting  saving  would  be  approximately  230,- 

000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  If  one-third  of  Amer- 
ican drivers  were  using  cars  yielding  better 
efficiency  by  an  additional  3  miles  per  gal- 
lon, the  added  saving  would  be  470.000  bar- 
rels a  day.  Given  the  obvious  fact  that  cut- 
ting auto  gas  consumption  would  provide 
a  dramatic  reduction  In  our  total  petroleum 
usage.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  measures 
requiring  minimum  mileage  standards  on 
all  automobiles  sold  within  the  U.S.  ought  to 
be  an  item  of  flrst  priority  in  any  energy 
program. 

Perhaps  the  best  means  of  implementing 
mileage  standards,  agaifi.  is  on  a  gradual 
basis.  Rather  than  mandating  that  all  cars 
meet  a  mileage  standard  of.  say,  20  mpg 
by  1980  or  some  other  arbitrary  date,  the 
standards  should  be  Increased  gradually  by 

1  or  2  miles  each  year:  leveling  off  within 
10  years  at  about  30  mpg.  This  wUl  prevent 
auto  manufacturers  from  declaring  their  fi- 
nancial inability  to  meet  such  standards  as 
we  are  now  experiencing  on  the  question  of 
emission  controls.  In  this  same  area,  per-  - 
haps  It  would  be  wise  to  employ  a  gradual 
stiffening  of  auto  emissions  standards  rather 
than  the  five-year  moratorium  currently  be- 
ing suggested. 

An  escalating  tax  on  fuel-lnefflclent  auto- 
mobiles should  also  be  Incorporated  Into  an 
energy  program.  Discouraging  purchase  of 
such  automobiles  will  get  them  off  the  road 
sooner,  thereby  contributing  to  conservation. 

One  immediate  inducement  to  fuel  savings 
can  be  accomplished  by  offering  a  tax  rebate 
to  purchasers  of  fuel-efficient  automobiles. 
Efficiency  standards  for  cars  eligible  under 
the  rebate  plan  would  be  raised  yearly,  re- 
sulting in,  their  eventual  phase-out  once  we 
achieve  satisfactory  mileage  standards. 

GAS    TAX 

As  politically  unpopular  as  a  gasoline  tax 
may  be,  based  on  Information  available  thus 
far.  It  appears  that  such  a  tax  Is  Inevitable 
and  probably,  ultimately,  desirable.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  economic  situ- 
ation warrants  the  Imposition  of  this  tax  Im- 
mediately. As  I  stated  earlier,  our  prime  con- 
cern at  this  time  should  be  combating  re- 
cession and  warding  off  further  inflation: 
imposition  of  a  gas  tax  right  now  would  ac- 
complish neither  goal.  I  do  feel  It  would  be 
desirable  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
once  the  recession  has  been  eased. 

Quotas  and  allocations  will  force,  by  defi- 
nition, a  reduction  in  supply.  Conservation 
measures  will  result  In  some  reduction  In 
demand.  I  doubt,  however,  that  a  sufficient 
reduction  In  demand  can  be  achieved  volun- 
tarily. The  eventual  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
gasoline  will  have  the  effect  of  mandating 
further  reduced  demand. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  for  the  Committee's 
consideration  a  gasoline  tax  to  become  effec- 
tive some  time  In  the  future,  perhaps  July  1, 
1976,  or  January  1,  1977. 

The  tax  should  be  Imposed  gradually,  start- 
ing at  5  cents  per  gallon  and  Increasing  in 
annual  Increments  for  four  years,  until  It 
reaches  20  cents  a  gallon.  The  obvious  at- 
traction of  Incremental  Imposition  Is  two- 
fold :  ( 1 )  It  inlnlml.'«s  adverse  economic  im- 
pact, and  (2)  it  allcws  people  the  chance  to 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  of  more  expen- 
sive g^asollne  and  to  make  necessary  ad- 
justments In  life  style.  • 

I  am  In  accord  with  suggestions  made  that 
the  gasoline  tax  be  Imposed  on  a  modified 
"two  tier"  system.  Under  such  a  system,  every 
car  owner  would  have  a  basic  amount  of 
gasoline  upon  which  a  tax  Is  paid,  but  which 
also  results  in  an  annual  Income  tax  rebate 
or  which  Is  compensated  for  through  a  re- 
duction In  income  tax  withholding  rates. 
Above  that  basic  allotment,  no  rebate  would 
be  generated  (except  perhaps  for  low  and 
certain  middle  income  persons ) .  I  suggest 
that  the  annual  allotment  to  each  automo- 
bile owner  shovild  be  at  least  500  gallons 
(which  figures  out  to  be  9.72  gallons  per 
week). 
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Constderatlon  should  be  given  to  a  limi- 
tation of  two  cars  per  family  for  purpose  of 
gas  allotments  and  tax  rebates.  This  will  In- 
sure a  more  equitable  system  and  will  place 
a  greater  burden  upon  those  more  capable 
of  bearing  it. 

Unlike  the  President's  proposal  to  place  a 
tariff  on  all  imported  oU,  which  would  result 
In.  higher  prices  for  ail  petroleum  products, 
a  gasoline  tax  woiUd  only  affect  the  auto- 
mobile, which  Is  the  chief  culprit  m  terms 
of  energy  waste. 

TAXES,    TAX    INCENTIVES,    AND    OTHER    PROGRAMS 
TO  REDUCE  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Report 
on  Alternatives  for  Consideration  in  an  En- 
ergy Program  lists  some  taxes,  tax  incentives 
and;  other  programs  which  would,  if  enacted, 
encpurage  energy  conservation.  Along  this 
line,  t  wish  to  strongly  support  consideration 
of  the  following  measures  : 

Excise  tax  on  auto  air  conditioners  (per- 
haps this  shoi4ld  be  extended  to  all  air  con- 
ditioners) .         t 
^  Repeal  tax  on  radial  tires. 

Tax  on  engines  of  mo  tort  boats  and  snow- 
mobUes  (perhaps  a  special  excise  tax  ought 
to  be  placed  on  all  non-essential  gasoline- 
consuming  vehicles) . 

Tax  credits  for  residential  energy  improve- 
ments (I  assume  this  Includes  Insulation, 
weather  stripping,  etc.). 

Tax  on  non-returnable  glass  •  and  metal 
bevetage  containers. 

Suspension  of  financial  assistance  for  high- 
way construction  to  those*  states  which  do 
not  enforce  the  55  mph  limit. 

Low  or  no  interest  Federally  guaranteed 
loans  for  energy  efficiency  improvements  for 
homes  and  small  businesses. 

Require  energy  efficient  buUding  regula- 
tions for  Federally  generated  mortgages. 

Require  energy  conservation  reports  to 
Congress  annually  from  all  Federal  agencies. 

UTILTFT   RATE    STRTJCTUKE 
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Environmental  standards  must  be  maln- 
'tained  and  strictly  enforced  If  tve  convert 
some  of  our  electrical  utility  plants  to  coal. 
We  can  force  utility  companies  to  hasten  the 
process  of  meeting  environmental  standards 
by  taxing  them  15  cents  for  every  pound  of 
sulfur  emitted. 

Environmentalists  who  have  devoted  much 
research  to  the  subject  assure  us  that  coal 
can  be  cleaned  sufficiently  to  meet  safe 
standards.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  commit- 
ting utility  companies  to  pay  for  the  In- 
stallation of  such  purifying  mechanisms. 
One  such  method  which  has  been  tested 
widely  is  the  use  of  scrubbers  (devices  at- 
tached to  furnaces  which  cleanse  the  coal  of 
Its  sulfur  content) . 

Coal  gasification  and  coal  llqulflcatlon  are 
processes  which  cleanse  •  coal  of  its  sulfur 
content  before  It  is  burned.  The  utility 
companies  contend  that,  this  process,  over 
the  long  run,  is  more  desirable  than  the  use 
of  scrubbers  and  have  delayed  in  Imple- 
menting any  measures.  A  tax  on  sulfur 
emissions  wUl  force  utility  companies  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  environmental  haz-. 
ards  of  burning  coal." 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  ex- 
panded use  of  coal  as  fuel  Is  an  easy  escape 
from  the  more  serious  questions  of  energy 
conservation  and  adjusting  life  styles.  It  also 
enables  the  Federal  government  to  delay 
dealing  with  the  inevitable  need  to  develop 
alternative  energy  resources.  I  feel  that  we 
need  to  weigh  heavily  the  consequences  of 
expanding  coal  usage  against  desired  energy 
alternatives.  Clearly,  we  must  consider  our 
future  as  well  as  our  Immediate  needs. 
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very  expensive,  but  the  survival  of  mankind 
and  modern  civilization  means,  quite  simply, 
that  we  wUl  have  to  pay  whatever  price  is 
necessary. 

ENERGY  TRTTST  FUND 

If  monies  generated  by  the  gas  tax  and 
other  taxes  go  Into  an  "energy  trust  fund, " 
as  I  think  would  be  appropriate,  we  must 
Insure  that  It  is  not  used  as  a  means  to 
subsidize  the  oil  Industry  as  a  "plow  back" 
program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  entire  energy  production  and  con- 
servation issue  is  complex  and  difficult  to 
manage.  It  is  fraught  with  political  hazards 
and  uncertainties.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  present  a 
complete  package,  a  package  which  does  not 
avoid  the  difficult  choices.  It  U  time  that 
elected  leaders  and  representatives  present 
to  the  American  people  the  complete  story, 
both  the  "good  news  and  the  bad  news."  To 
do  less  than  would  be  a  tremendous  dis- 
service, one  which  would  have  tragic  long- 
range  ramifications. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  LADIES 
AUXILIARY  OP  THE  PTREMEN  OP 
THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 


Legislation  should  be  considered  which 
would  prohibit  utility  rate  structures  which 
reward  the  high-use  consumer. 

Currently,  per  unit  costs  of  electrical  en- 
ergy decMpe  as  consumption  Increases.  This 
structure  encourages  energy  use  at  a  time 
when  every  effort  must  be  made  to  discourage 
consumption. 

,  CONSTRUCTION   AND   CONVERSION   OF 

UTILITY   PLANTS 

Legislation  should  be  considered  which 
would  prohibit  the  construction  of  any  new 
electrical  power  generating  plants  which  use 
as  their  source  of  energj'  either  natural  gas 
or  petroleum.  In  addition,  utility  companies 
should  be  encouraged  or  mandated  to  begin 
converting  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal.  This 
conversion  should  be  on  a  carefully  selective 
basis,  however.  We  need  to  avoid.  If  at  all 
possible,  a  massive  conversion  of  power- 
generating  plants  from  oil  to  coal. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  exact  total 
of  our  coal  reserves.  However,  according  to 
information  provided  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  current  rate  of  usage,  our  coal 
reserves  will  be  exhausted  within  300-JOO 
years  (this  estimate  does  not  allow  for  the 
amount  of  coal  which  cannot  be  recovered 
so  It  Is  a  rather  optimistic  figiire).  In  view 
of  the  Impending  need  to  Increase  our  Use  of 
coal,  the  projected  growth  rate  for  electrical 
consumption  of  coal  is  S'^r  yearly  At  that 
accelerated  rate,  coal  reserves  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  100-150  years.  I  believe  this 
brings  home  very  dramatically  the  urgency 
for  developing  sound  conservation  habits 
along  with  alternative  energy  resources  de- 
velopment. To  squander  our  coal  reserves  wUl 
compound  the  tragedy  we  see  already  In  that 
petroleum  supplies  are  being  exhausted.  We 
have  utUized  fossil-tiased  fuels  for  enerev 
production  when  they  could  have  been  more 
useful  and  valuable  as  chemicals  in  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture. 

Coal  usage  also  raises  serious  environmen- 
tal concerns,  both  In  mining  and  burning 


RESEARCH  AND  OKVELOPMKItT 

The  Federal  government  must  begin  im- 
mediately to  provide  monies  for  a  massive 
program  to  identify  and  develop  new  sources 
of  ^ergy  and  to  devise  more  efficient  energy- 
consuming  equipment  and  products.  I  be- 
lieve our  effort  in  this  regard  must  be  at 
least  as  ambitious  as  was  our  effort  in 
the  "space  race";  probably  more  so. 

We  should,  in  addition  to  making  direct 

Federal  outlays,  provide  bonus  tax  credits  to 

•  Industries  which  convert  to  the  production 

of  energy-saving  products,  or  to  develop  new 

purees  of  energy. 

Related  to  this  is  the  matter  of  nuclear 
energy.  I  believe  the  Federal  government 
must  expand  its  commitment  into  research- 
ing the  environmental  and  safety  aspects  of 
nuclear  plant  operations  and  nuclear  waste 
disposal.  f> 

Expansion  of  our  nuclear  energy  capacity 
is  desirable  in  the  short  run.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  should  reduce  interest  rates  on 
construction  loans,  provide  tax  credits  to 
utility  companies  for  construction  of  nu- 
clear pUnts,  and  cut  the  lead  time  which 
now  means  a  ten-year  delay  from  decision 
to  construct  a  plant  to  the  time  energy  is 
produced  by  that  plant. 

In  proposing  this  approach,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  relax  safety  or  en- 
vironmental standards.  On  the  contrary, 
such  standards  must  be  strict  and  unequiv- 
ocal. What  I  am  really  interested  in  is 
streamlining  the  process  and  cutting  out 
unnecessary  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  du- 
plication. 

r  mentioned  that  expanded  nuclear  en- 
ergy capacity  is  desirable  In  the  "short  run." 
However,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we 
must  not  see  it  as  the  answer  to  our  long- 
range  energy  needs.  The  thought  of  uncon- 
trolled proliferation  of  nuclear  plants,  with 
the  tesultant  production  of  massive  amounts 
of  poisonous  Plutonium,  is  terrifying  to  me 
and  to  anyone  else  who  cares  about  those 
futxire  generations  who  will  Inherit  the 
planet  after  we  are  gone.  Plutonium  exists 
as  a  toxic  material  for  200,000  years,  or 
roughly  eight  thousand  (8,000)  generations! 
Our  thrust,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  producing  energy  from  safe 
sources,  such  as  solar,  geo-thermal,  tidal,  etc. 
I  realize  that  these  sources  are  potentially 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  5. 
1975,  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Plre- 
men  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  be 
holding  their  spring  conference  in  my 
hometown  of  Wayne,  N.J.,  and  it  Is  in- 
deed my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  the  outstanding 
work  that  they  continue  to  perform  as 
a  supportive  force  for  our  Nation's  flre- 
flghting  public  safety  officers.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  their 
spring  conference  to  Chairman  Marlon 
Impsen  of  the  Pequannock  Ladies  Auxili- 
ary, the  distingxiished  host  of  this  year's 
seminar. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  confer- 
ence agenda  will  be  a  review  of  action 
taken  at  all  levels  of  government  during 
this  past  year  on  behalf  of  our  firemen 
Wid  In  response  to  theltlnquiry  to  me  on 
measures  I  have  sponsored  here  in  the 
Congress,  I  submit  the  following  legisla- 
tive report: 

During  the  93d  Congress  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  having  enacted  into  law  the 
most  comprehensive  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974— my  bill 
No.  H.R.  11989— which  was  a  culmina- 
tion of  public  hearings  held  by  our  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  It  in- 
cluded many  of  the  individual  legislative 
proposals  I  had  sponsored  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  firefighters  for  fire  safety 
and  prevsntion,  research,  education,  and 
training  as  well  as  Presidential  awards  of 
honor  in  recognition  of  outstanding  and 
distinguished  service  by  our  firemen. 

There  were  several  significant  meas- 
ures, however,  that  were  lost  In  the  con- 
ference committees'  deliberations  of  Sen- 
ate-passed and  House- passed  legislation ; 
notably,  .-ny  bills  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  fire  departments  for  the 
purchase  of  advanced  flrefightlng  equlp- 
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ment,  firefighting  suits  and  self-con- 
tained breathing  apparatus  as  well  as 
the  public  safety  officers  survivors  bene- 
fits legislation. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974, 
which  was  signed  into  Public  Law  93-498 
on  October  29,  1974,  are  as  follows: 

Establishes  a  National  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  serve  as  the 
focus  for  a  strengthened  program  of  fire 
prevention,  fire  training  and  education, 
public  education,  fire  technology  de- 
velopmeat,  and  related  activities. 

The  Fire  Administration  Includes  a 
National  Academy  for  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  which  will  provide  special- 
ized, short-term  courses  for  members  of 
our  Nation's  fire  prevention  and  control 
forces  and  will  be  authorized  to  assist 
and  support  new  and  existing  fire  train- 
ing programs  operated  by  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  also  important  to  note 
that  in  addition  to  technical  assistance, 
the  Administrator  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  some  financier  assistance  "to 
State  and  local  fire  service  training  pro- 
grams through  grants,  contracts,  or 
otherwise." 

Also"  included  in  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion is  a  National  Fire  Data  Center 
which  will  collect  Information  and  de- 
velop statistics  on  the  detailed  nature  of 
our  Nation's  fire  problems.  The  fire  tech- 
nology-program will  apply  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  improve  the 
methods  and  equipment  used  to  prevent, 
detect,  and  fight  fires. 

Authorizes  a  maximum  of  eight  mas- 
ter plan  demonstration  projects  aimed 
at  showing  the  feasibility  of  community 
and  regional  master  plans  for  fire  pro- 
tection, i 

Provides  thai  the  fire  research  pro- 
gram now  located  in  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  be  continued  and  be 
given  firm  statutory  basis. 

Establishes  a  burn  research  and  treat- 
ment center  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  to  strengthen  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  treatment  of  burns  suf- 
fered in  fires. 

Establishes  the  President's  Award  for 
Outstanding  Public  Safety  Service  and 
the  Secretary's  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Safety  Service.  The  President's 
awards  will  be  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  public 
safety  officers  "for  extraordinary  valor 
In  the  line  of  duty  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  public  safety" — not  In  ex- 
cess of  12  in  any  1  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary's  award  will  be  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  public  safety  officers  "for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  of  public 
safety."  No  limitation  on  number  of  Sec- 
retary's Awards.  Public  Safety  Officer  is 
defined  as  "a  person  serving  a  public 
agency,  with  or  without  compensation, 
as:  First,  a  firefighter;  second,  a  law  en- 
forcement officer,  including  a  correc- 
tions or  court  officer;  ot  third,  a  civil  de- 
fense officer. 

Authorizes  $23.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $33  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  master  plan  demonstration  projects 
are  funded  separately  at  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Important  to  point 
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out.  for  example,  that  the  Presidential 
awards  of  honor  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing and  distinguished  service  by 
our  firemen  authorized  by  the  forego- 
ing law  is  a  program  for  which  the  ladies 
auxiliaries  of  the  firefighting  public 
safety  officers  of  America  may  well  be  an 
appropriate  board  of  review  for  orga- 
nizing and  implementing  recommenda- 
tions or  nominations  for  recipients  of 
this  distinguished  national  award  of 
merit. 

Since  returning  to  the  94th  Congress, 
I  have  reintroduced  the  following  legis- 
lative proposals: 

H.R.  369,  tax  free  compensation  for 
firefighting  and  rescue  volunteers:  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  cer- 
tain amounts  received  by  members  of 
certain  firefighting  and  rescue  imits. 

H.R.  2010,  additional  personal  tax  ex- 
emption for  volimteer  firemen:  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  additional  personal 
tax  exemption  of  $750  for  certain  volun- 
teer firemen. 

H.R.  2249,  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
local  fire  departments:  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  to  local  fire  departments  in  the 
purchase  of  advanced  firefighting  equip- 
ment. ^ 

H.R.  2250,  Federal  grants-in-aid  for 
local  fire  departments:  to  provide  finan- 
cial aid  for  local  fire  departments  in  the 
purchase  of  firefighting  suits  and  self- 
contained  breathing  apparatus. 

H.R.  3479,  public  safety  officers  sur- 
vivors benefits:  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to 
survivors  of  cei-tain  public  safety  offi- 
cers including  policemen,  firemen,  vol- 
unteer firemen  and  members  of  volun- 
teer ambulance  teams  or  rescue  squads 
who  die  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

H.R.  4705,  Federal  surplus  property  for 
rescue  squads:  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  rescue  squads  to  obtain 
surplus  property. 

H.R.  4706,  inclusion  of  interior  con- 
struction materials  used  in  homes,  offices, ' 
et  cetera,  under  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act:  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  act 
to  construction  materials  used  in  the 
places  of  assembly  dr  accommod,ation. 
and  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
toxicity  standards. 

H.R.  4707,  Policemen  and  Pil«men 
Safety  Act:  to  provide  a  penalty  for  un- 
lawful assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

H.R.  4708,  tax-free  pensions  for  re- 
tired policemen,  firemen,  or  their  de- 
pendents: to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pensions 
paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen  or 
their  dependents,  or  the  widows  or  other 
survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  fire- 
men, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  legislative  report  to 
our  people  and  participate  in  a  congres- 
sional salute  to  the  ladies  auxiliary  of 
the  firemen  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
To  our  firemen,  who  daily  risk  their  lives 
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to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
people,  let  the  Record  also  show  that  we 
extend  our  Nation's  deep  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  their  miselfish,  dedi- ^ 
cated  public  safety  endeavors  in  safe- 
guarding our  people  and  property  against 
the  perils  of  fire. 


OPEN  SEAS  MUST  PREVAIL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following : 

[From  the  San  Diego  tinion.  Mar.  16, 19751 
Open  Seas  Must  Prevail 

The  lO-week  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
In  Caracas  last  year  was  notable  for  the 
amount  of  inconclusive  rhetoric  it  generated, 
but  it  did  accomplish  one  thing.  It  removed 
any  illusions  that  it  will  be  easy  to  lay  down 
a  new  international  charter  protecting  free- 
dom of  the  seas  while  stlU  providing  for 
more  orderly  use  and  deevelopment  of  ocetm 
-resources. 

The  conference  reconvenes  tomorrow  at 
Geneva,  starting  now  on  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling the  different  points  of  view  revealed 
at  Caracas.  The  recent  flaT»-up  of  the  "tuna 
war"  off  the  South  American  coast  has  served 
as  a  sober  reminder  of  why  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  this  conference  is  so  important.  We 
can  only  anticipate  more  of  the  same  as 
long  as  the  aspirations  of  different  nations 
toward  harvesting  the  riches  of  the  sea  are 
not  subjected  to  a  treaty  which  embodies 
reasonable  restraints. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  going 
into  the  Geneva  meeting  with  a  position 
typical  of  industrialized  nations  with  mari- 
time and  naval  concerns.  We  have  agreed  to 
go  along  with  extension  of  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  coastal  nations  to  12  miles, 
and  recognition  of  an  "economic  zone"  ex- 
tending another  188  miles  to  sea,  only  if  this 
would  not  open  the  way  for  any  nation  to 
Impede  traffic  over  vital  waterways  tradi- 
tionally viewed  as  the  free  and  open  "high 
seas."  , 

The  "If"  is  of  key  importance.  A  12-mlle 
territorial  limit  would  ovirlap  more  than  100 
strait's  around  the  world  whose  width  meas- 
ures between  six  and  24J  miles.  These  are 
areas  that  cannot  properly  be  subject  to  any 
nation's  political  control. 

A  200-mlle  limit  for  economic  Interests 
poses  as  great  k  problem  because  it  would 
bring  fully  one-third  of  the  world's  "blue 
water"  under  a  form  of  limited  national 
control.  Countless  adjustments  would  have 
to  be  made  where  these  vast  zones  would 
overlap,  and  Intricate  economic  arrange- 
ments would  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
fishing  and  other  exploitation  of  ocean  re- 
sources can  continue  in  a  climate  of  fairness 
and  mutual  benflt  to  all  concerned. 

The  problem  oi  embodying  these  concepts 
In  a  formal  document  is  so  great  that  the 
Geneva  meeting,  which  will  last  until  May,  is 
given  little  hope  of  drafting  a  treaty.  Some 
diplomats  believe  it  will  be  1980  before  the 
145  nations  iron  out  a  full  set  of  agreements. 
It  will  be  a  dismal  prospect  if  nations  like 
Ecuador  persist  in  the  meantime  in  trying  to 
enforce  claims  over  fishing  rights  200  miles 
off  their  shore,  and  other  nations  raise  similar 
Issues  over  development  of  ocean  resources 
which  the  world  screly  needs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States 
should  insist  that  the  principle  of  open  seas 
and  waterways  as  it  exists  now  must  prevail 
as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  proceeds. 
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To  do  otherwise  would  eliminate  the  limited 
leverage  that  we  have  to  bring  the  conference 
to  an  agreement. 


TALCOTT  PRAISES  LOCAL  EFFORT 
AGAINST  DRUG  TRAFFIC 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday]  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  TALCOTt".  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  reports  have  highlighted  the  fact 
that  narcotics  addiction  is  increasing 
again.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  this 
problem,  especially  because  its  degrading 
effects  are  being  felt  in  my  area. 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction  can, 
perhaps,  never  be  completely  solved.  It 
is  to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  our  hu- 
man imperfection.  Howfever,  a  combina- 
tion of  adequate  resources  and  dedicated 
personnel  can  make  a  difference,  and  can 
definitely  eliminate  hard-core  drug 
pushers. 

An  effort  in  this  direction  is  now  being 
made  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  Calif.,  which 
I  represent.  I  place  the  story  of  their 
efforts  in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
benefit  by  their  experience ; 

Unending  War  Against  Drug  Traffic 
(By  Bob  Smith) 
Narcotics — the  business  of  selling  them  and 
also  of  suppressing— is  big  today  in  Santa 
Cruz  County. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compile  a  completely 
factual  account  of  the  total  volume  of  illicit 
drugs  and  marijuana  sold  In  the  coimty  each 
year.  But  sales  range  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annuaUy. 

The  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade 
Is  a  little  easier  to  compile. 

But  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  all  enforce- 
ment agencies,  some  authorities  believe  it 
may  be  too  late  to  stamp  out  the  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Sheriff's  Lt.  Marvin  Gangloff  concurs,  say- 
ing the  best  that  law  enforcement  may  be 
able  to  achieve  is  to  bring  the  practice  within 
manageable  limits. 

•The  one  good  thing  about  the  program 
Is  that  we  a-e  getting  some  of  the  suppliers 
off  the  street,"  the  lieutenant  feels. 

"But  well  never  solve  the  drug  problem 
by  ourselves — but   with   the   help   of  other 
agencies,  we  might  get  it  down -to  a  manage- 
able size." 
Gangloff  comma.ids  the  Santa  Cruz  Nar- 
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cotlcs  Bureau,  a  federally-financed  task  force 
set  up  by  the  sheriffs  office  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  other  four  local  law  agencies, 
with  the  goal  of  ^nding  and  prosecuting  the 
wholesalers  In  the,  narcotics  trade. 

With  the  one  exception  of  cultivation,  of 
marijuana,  the  Narcotics-  Bureau  leaves  the 
pushers  and  users  to  the  patrolman. 

A    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    OPERATION 

And<  except  for  ,the  programs  run  by  the 
state  and  federal  ,  governments,  Gangloff 's 
seven-man  squad  is  the  most  expensive  and 
successful  operation  In  the  county. 

Formed  in  May,  1973  after  receipt  of  a  fed- 
eral and  state  grant  from  the  California  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice  Planning,  it  is  now 
in  the  second  year  of  the  three-year  program, 
with  third  year  funding  already  approved. 
The  bureau  is  staffed  with  two  .sergeants,  four 
patrolmen  and  a  secretary— all  sheriff's  de- 
partment employees. 

Liaison  officers  in  each  of  the  city  police 
departments  meet  regularly  with  the  squad 
and  funnel  information  to  them. 

WhUe  most  of  the  media  publicity  goes 
to  the  routine  'busts"  of  the  small  user  or 
pusher.  Gangloff  said  his  squad  is  after  the 
wholesaler,  the  man  handling  large  quanti- 
ties of  Illicit  drugs  and  marijuana,  funnel- 
ling sale  and  use. 

Although  the  concept  is  new  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  it's  not  a  new  idea  in  the  state, 
with  several  counties  and  cities,  notably  In 
Southern  California,  reporting  good  success 
with  the  Idea. 

Narcotics  have  increasingly  become  a 
major  item  in  police  statistics.  In  1966,  there 
were  only  66  drug  arrests  in  the  entire 
county.  In  1972,  there  were  816. 

During  the  first  12  months  of  operation, 
the  narcotics  unit  reported  more  than  1,000 
arrests  in  the  county. 

The  bureau  has  a  budget  of  more  than 
$180,000  this  year.  The  federal  government 
contributes  $99,938  with  the  state  and  county 
coming  up  with  the  rest. 

Next  year,  mainly  because  of  increased 
personnel  costs,  the  program  budget  will  rise 
to  more  than  $200,000.  Its  future  after  the 
grant  expires  is  still  uncertain. 

who's  IN  THE  DRUG  SCENE? 

Who's  Involve^  in  the  drug  scene  today? 
•All  types,  responds  Gangloff.  "It's  not  con- 
fined to  the  hippies,  students  or  any  polit- 
ical group,"  he  adds.  "There's  a  good  eco- 
nomic cross-section." 

Cocaine  is  a  newcomer  to  the  scene  long 
ruled  by  heroin,  but  the  undercover  deputies 
are  starting  to  hear  more  and  more  talk 
about  it  on  the  streets. 

As  Capltola  police  officers  were  told  re- 
cently by  Carlllo  College  police  science  in- 
structor Jim  Marston,  they'll  be  liable  to 
encounter  a  mixed  bag  of  drugs,  ranging 
from      common      marijuana      to      hashish. 
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amphetamines,  barbiturates,  halluclno- 
genlc§,  and  cocaine  and  heroin,  as  well  as 
other  opium  derivatives. 

Among  the  popular  ones  such  prescription 
items  as  Tulnol,  selling  for  $25  a  gallon  jar- 
Secobarbital,  "Reds,"  five  for  a  dollar' 
Nembutal,  Darvon,  and  powdered  peyote  in 
clear  gelatin  capsules.  Peyote,  legal  for 
members  of  Native  American  church  and 
grown  under  license  for  research  purposes,  is 
a  powerful  halliicinogenlc.  In  natural  form 
It  is  small  "b«httbn"  cactus. 

Also  availab^  »re  single  doses  of  LSD. 

Prices  for  ^tlie  drugs  vary  immensely. 
Heroin — in  the  Ithree-flve  per  cent  street 
sale  strength— s^lls  for  about  $600  to  $800 
an  ounce,  Gangldff  said. 

Cocaine,  or  "pnow",  which  many  users 
inhale  Instead  of'  injecting,  goes  for  $1,000  to 
$1,400  an  ounce. 

Getting  down  into  the  bargain  basement 
categories,  amphetamines  are  .retailing  for 
$15  per  100  and  average  grade 'marijuana  Is 
available  for  $150-200  a  pound,  with  prices 
ranging,  in  Gangloff's  experience,  to  as  low  ka 
$85  a  pound  in  quantity  and  $225-250  a 
pound  for  the  deluxe  grade  known  as  Aca- 
pulco  Gold. 

Gangloff  discounts  reports  that  Santa  Cruz 
County  U  a  wholesale  distribution  point  for 
this  part  of  the  state. 


JOHN  A.  DERR 


HON.  COODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  20,  1975 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
Maryland  lost  a  friend— a  hard-\^orklng, 
unselfish  public  servant  of  the  highest 
order. 

John  A.  Derr  had  faithfully  served  the ; 
citiiiens  of  Frederick  County  a^d  the 
State  for  over  25  years  as  deputy  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court,  mayor,  member  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  State  senator, 
and  county  commissioner.  He  also  gave 
of  his  time  generously  in  numerous  civic 
endeavors  and  community  service  proj- 
ects, including  chairmanship  of  both  the 
Red  Cross  and  United  Givers  Fund  cam- 
paigr^. 

John  Derr  was  a  dynamic  personality 
whose  energetic  leadership  and  concern 
for  community  betterment  have  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  his  county  and  his 
SJftte.  He  will  not  be  forgotten. 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the  reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100    20  =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctlv.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.S  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  -=-  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum    resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  line"?  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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